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Id  the  fotlowing  list  AV  indicates  that  the  coin  if  of  gold,  M  of  lilver,  M  of  copper,  first  bronza 
Bmbo,  2M  second  bronze  Roman,  3^  third  bronze  Roman.  The  weight  of  all  gold  and  silver  coins 
is  fncB,  with  the  ezof  ptioa  of  ^  aorei  and  denarii,  which  are  for  the  most  part  of  nearly  the  same 
w«jht  rwpeclirelj.  Wh-  n  a  cnin  li:i''  >K^n  r«Hliic«>d  or  rnlnr£rril  in  the  drawing,  the  diameter  of  the 
en^pal  coia  is  given  in  the  ia^t  columu,  the  nuiulMirs  iu  which  refer  to  the  subjoined  scale :  those 
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OBSEQUKNS. 
OABSKSb  LAbu&J 

OAXn  «r  OAXUS  ("Oaiof),  the  njthicsl 

fniDder  of  tiie  town  of  Oaxus  in  Crete,  is  said  liy 
tame  to  bare  be«n  a  ton  of  AcacalUa,  the  daughter 
of  yboM  (Steph.  BjB.  «.ifc''Oa^sX  and  by  others 
ft  MB  if  Ami*     AidlMiii  (tev.  orf  IVn;.  AW. 

OTiL-VCUS.  [Obsipius.] 
O'BODAS  or  O'BKDAS  (;oe6iax,  'OitSas). 
*  A  Lifisr  fif  the  Arabs  of  Gaulonitis.  Alexander 
Jajutaeiu  invaded  hi*  territory  in  B.  c.  92,  but  lo»t 
VmmmfhfmmBknaade  in  the noonuuiit  of  Oft> 
dxTX,  and  escaped  himself  with  difficult*  (Jos. 
^aC  ziu.  13.  4  &  BdL  Jmd.  L  4.  )  4.) 

%  AU^cTtlMNahatbMuieinAiBlMtPMnM. 
BvifpearB  to  have  been  the  successor  of  MaUius 
f  KflL  SJ,  and  ia  riwntioped  both  bj  Sttibo  and 
Jeaiykaa  aa  n  iaddlant  nan,  vlMi  left  the  manage* 
■cat  «f  all  his  aSurs  to  Syllaeus.  It  was  in  his 
niga  that  the  expedition  of  Aelios  Oallus  into 
Arabia  took  place*  is  &  c  24.  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  7iiO, 
4bc  ;  Jos.  AaL  xr.SL  f  3»  xvf.  7.  (  6,  /^^  JuJ. 
L24.  M.>  [K.  K  ] 

O'BKIMLS  C'^>>i/«)j),or  O  MaUlMUS  ("Om- 
ihPMX  a  Ondi  ihrtiririm.  prabaUy  of  Aaia,  1»at 
W'sorrtain  date,  two  of  whose  orations  .'tr**  quoted 
hf  Sttkmamf  oamely,  UpmTay6t'ov  KpiyofUvou  fop- 
tit  1lpt0n^f40ttft  nd  ihip  ^^tifptM, 
(Phot-  Cod.  167  ;  Stobaeus,f7ori%,wL 8,1^1177, 
tbL  lii.  b.  487,  Toi  u.  n.  286.) 

CTBSBQUENS,  JIPLItrS,  the  ime  prefixed 
to  a  fiagment  entitled  De  ProJujiU  or  Prodi- 
Smnam  Uhelluiy  containing  a  record  for  many 
Team  of  those  startling  phenomena  classed  bj  the 
Kocnans  onder  IIm  gCBOil  designation  of  I'rodigia 
or  (jatr^s!,!.  wh!.-h  wf!ie  nniTer%ally  bclicvt  d  to  lie 
ttiianiio'jjt  ciaaxtesUiious  of  divine  power,  uiul  tu 
ba  iHi  iiihd  as  Mhan  warnings  of  cuniing  events, 
•oies  is  arranged  in  regular  chrmiolotrical 
and  extends  fnm  the  consulship  of  Scipio 
md  LaeUfl%  IM^to  Ikt  consulship  of  Fabius 
*wi  AelioA,  V.  f .  11.  The  materials  are  derived  in 
a  freat  aKasurc  from  lanr,  whose  very  word*  are 
farfiaaliy  employed ;  Mdaltlioii^  Wttetninioma 
places  detect  deviations  from  the  narrative  of  the 
these  consist  chkd^^in  npetitioaa,  and 
with  icgard  It  '  " 


OBSFQUENS. 

f which  may  very  probably  have  ansen  from  the 
interpobtioQioreatelenneMof  tnaierihen.  Widi 

regard  to  the  compiler  we  know  absolutely  nothii^ 
not  even  the  country  to  which  he  belonfjed,  nor 
the  age  when  he  flourished.  He  is  mentioix  d  by 
no  ancient  writer,  and  there  is  no  internal  evidence 
to  guide  lis.  The  style  is  npou  the  whole  tole- 
rably pure,  but  cerUiiiily  does  not  belong  to  the 
Augustan  age.  Vossius  supposes  that  the  author 
lived  hcfoa*  Orosius  and  Scaliger  believes  that  he 
was  consulted  by  St.  Jerome  ;  but  no  substantial 
aigvmenta  hsve  been  addnead  in  Mippoft  of  tluM 
assertions. 

No  MS.  of  Obieqaen*  is  known  to  exist.  The 
iint  edition,  printed  by  Aldus  in  1508,  was  taken 

from  a  codex  belonging  to  .T  >ciuidu»  of  Verona^ 
but  this  has  disappeared,  and  no  other  liaa  ever 
been  discovered. 

About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  ccntur}', 
Conrad  Woolfliart,  professor  at  Ba>le,  who  a8«iiim(  <l  ■ 
the  appellation  of  Connuhis  Lyconlht-nes,  publi»lii-d 
a  supplement,  in  which  he  collected  from  Livy, 
Dinnysius  Eiitropius,  and  other  authorities,  tlia 
prodigies  which  had  been  chronicled  from  tiie 
foundation  of  tha  dty  until  the  pofod  when  the 
fragment  of  Obsequens  connm  nct's,  makinc  at  the 
same  time  additions  from  the  same  sources  to  the 
textof  Obseqnens  biniidt  Fhmi  this  time  fer> 
ward  xhc  original  and  the  supplement  have  been 
usually  printed  together,  and  care  must  be  taken 
in  emy  ease  to  keep  tiie  two  portions  perfectly 
distinct. 

The  EdUio  Priiu»p$  of  Obseqnens  was  pub- 
lished, as  we  have  already  stated,  by  Aldus,  8vo. 
VeneL  1508  (reprinted  1518),  in  a  Tolome  con- 
tiiinintj  also  the  epistles  of  the  youncer  Pliny  ;  tho 
second  edition  was  that  of  Bealus  liiienanus,  8vo. 
Argcntorat.  1514,  in  a  volume  containing  aUo  the 
epistles  of  Pliny,  Aurt  llus  Victor.  Ih'  Vitis  Jllus- 
irilm$^  and  Suetonius  JD«  Ciaru  GrammaikU  et 
RkeUmbu$;  the  tUid  waa  tnm  the  nreta  of 
Robert  Stephen",  Hvo.  Paris,  15J0.  and,  like  the 
two  former,  combined  with  the  epistles  of  Pliny. 
The  fint  edition,  whieh  eeotalaed  the  supplement 
of  Lycostlun'  H.  was  that  which  appeared  at  Basle, 
8vo.  1552.  l  iu-  best  are  those  of  Scheflfcr,  8vo. 
Anut.  1679,  and  of  Oudendorp,  8vo.  Lug.  Bat, 
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1720,  eipedally  tbe  latter,  to  which  we  HMty  t^i 
that  of  Hasc,  siilt'oin-d  to  the  Valerioi  Maxiinus 
in  Lcmaire's  cduion  of  the  Itatin  chudcK,  8vo. 
Parift,  18'2.\and  containing  the  commentaries  of 
both  Stht'tTer  and  Oudendorp.  No  MS.  hnving 
been  employed  since  the  time  of  Aldus,  all  tht 
ahaniiaM  introduced  from  lina  to  tfna  Into  the 
text  aro  purely  conjectural. 

We  have  tnnslations  into  French  bv  Oeorae  de 
la  BootU^  8fo.  Ljrona,  15&&,  and  hy  Victor 
Yuger^  12mo.  Paris,  iM^.i,  and  into  Italian  liy 
PMffiano  Macaffi,  ttvo.  JLoone.  1564.  The  fint  and 
iMt  q(  An  nbovn  aontoin  abo  iwiMliriniH  of  the 
threa  Mm  llj  Pobdoi*  Vlaak  on  the  same 
topic  [W.  H,] 

011510)1118.  1.  The  commander  of  a  Frentankn 
troop  of  hone,  Mrring  under  the  comvl  LacTinus 
in  the  campaign  against  I\vrrhu«t  n.  c.  '280,  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  tlie  battle  fought  at  the 
lirer  Siria  in  that  year,  by  the  daring  attempt 
which  he  made  tipnnthe  king's  lile.  He  unhorsed 
Pjrirhui,  but  was  killed  by  the  penonal  atten- 
danto  «r  dM  Ung;  Ha  it  aaOed  OpbcaaCOvXa. 
Kos)  in  Plutarch,  Oblacus  Vulsinius  (  OSKtutos  OvK- 
aiwMs)  in  Dionjsius,  but  Obsidius  in  Florus. 
(Fkr.  L  18.  I  7  ;  Pint  P^rrL  16  ;  Dionyt.  xriii. 
0-4.) 

2.  Discovered  in  Aethiopia  the  ttone  which 
was  named  after  him  Oluidiamu  (PUn.  ff.  N.  xxxvL 
96. 1 S7),  The  name  Obsidius  Rufus  oocnn  in 
inscriptions,  bat  is  not  mentioned  eltH'where- 

OliULTRO'NIUS  SABI'NUS^was  quaestor 
amrtt  in  a.  d.  57,  wImd  Nero  transferiadlliadHvge 
of  the  public  documents  from  the  quaestors  to  the 
piaefecti.  lie  wai  slain  by  Galba,  in  Spain,  on 
AiaaMef«ieotodMini|MriiIAnnt^  A.ik.6&  (Tac. 

Jnn.  xul  28,  Hist.  \.  37.) 

OCALEIA  (*X2«Usia),  a  daughter  of  Han- 
tinenib  nd  wife  of  Abm,  wbem  ilw  beeane  the 
mother  of  Aerieiiia  tad  Proetus.  (Amllod.  ii.  2. 
§  1.)  The  SchoBMl  of  £azipidea  ((M*i.  953) 
caUs  her  Aglaia.  [L.  S.] 

OTCIA,  a  vestal  virgin,  who  died  in  the  reign 
of  Tiberius,  a.  d.  19,  after  dischargine  the  duties 
of  her  priesthood  for  the  long  period  of  lilly-sevcn 
yean.    (Tac.  Aun.  ii.  58.) 

OCEA'NIDES.  [NvMPHAK.] 

OCE'ANUS  ('riKfayos),  the  god  of  the  river 
Oooimia,  by  which,  aoeording  to  the  meet  ancient 
notions  of  the  Greeks,  the  whole  earth  was  sur- 
nonded.  An  account  of  thia  river  belongs  to 
nythieal  geograph)',  and  wo  fihall  Inrs  eonfine 
our^telret  to  describing  the  place  which  Oceanus 
holds  in  the  ancient  cosmogony.  In  the  Homeric 
poems  he  appe  irs  as  a  mighty  god,  who  yields  to 
none  save  Zeus.  (77.  xiv.  245,  xz.  7,  xxi.  195.) 
Homer  docs  not  mention  his  parentage,  but  calls 
Tethys  his  wife,  by  whom  he  liud  three  daughters, 
Thetis,  Eurynome  and  Perse.  (//.  xiv.  302,  xviii. 
398,  OJ.  X.  139.)  His  phce  is  placed  somewhere 
in  the  west  (//.  xiv.  303|  &&),  and  there  he  and 
Tethyi  brought  up  Horn,  wbo  wm  convoyed  to tiien 
at  the  time  when  Zeus  was  engaged  in  the  stniggle 
with  the  Titan*,  lleuod  (7^.  133,  337, 
849,  fte.)  edbOeoamn  a  iob  of  Unan  and  Oaea, 
the  cldeit  of  the  Titans,  and  the  husband  of 
Tethya,  hy  whom  he  begot  3000  riveta,  and  as 
many  Oceuudea,  of  wbom  Herfod  tnontioaa  only 
the  eldesL  (Comp.  AnoIIod.  uL  8.  §  I,  10.  §  1.) 
This  pnet  ( TVimff.  282)  also  speaks  of  sources  of 
Oceoiius.  Kepreaentationa  of  the  god  are  seen  on 
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imperial  coins  of  Tyre  and  AlOEBdria.  (Hirt* 

MyUiol.  liUderb.  p.  149.)  [  1-  S  ] 

OCELLA,  Ll'VIUS.  [Galba,  emperor,  « 
206,  b.l  r 

OCKLLA,  SE'RVIUS, respecting  whom  Caeliu* 
ti'lU  Cicero  that  he  was  detected  in  adultery  twice 
within  threo  dafo.  (Cie.  ad  Fam.  Tin.  17,  iL  15.) 
This  OcelLi  seems  to  l>e  the  kwm-  person  as  Cicero 
speaka  of  more  than  ooce  during  the  civil  wara. 

OCELI>.\TAE,  sisters  and  vestiJ  vlrcin-^,  tO 
whom  the  emperoi^  Domitian,  gave  the  choice  of 
the  modo  of  thoir  danlh,  whoA  thay  wwa  pro?^ 
to  have  been  unfaitbfid  to  tfnlr  fOV  of  TMltitj 

(Suet  Dom.  8.) 
OCELLI'N A,  LI'VI A.  [Galea,  p.  286,  b.1 
OCELLUS  or  OCYLLUS  CAjccXAof^'OMuV 
Xot),  a  I>acednenionian,  was  one  of  the  threo  nm- 
hossadors  who  happened  to  be  at  Athens  wh«a 
SphodliM  invaded  Atti<a,  in  B.C.  378.  They 
were  apprehended  as  having  been  privy  to  his  d(v 
•ign,  but  were  released  on  their  pointing  out  the 
gwnndleMpeea  of  the  wnpiaian,  and  en  their  aanng 

ances  that  the  Spartan  government  would  \if  fon  nd 
to  look  with  disapproval  on  the  attempt  of  iSpbo. 
driaa.  In  B.e.  869,  wo  find  Oerilna  agatn  nl 
Athens,  as  one  of  the  ambassadors  who  were  nego- 
tiating an  alliance  between  the  Athenians  and 
Spartans  against  Thobeo.  (Xon.  Httt,  t.  4.  §§  22, 
Ac,  vi.  5.  §§38,  Ab  t  eonp.  Died.  sr.  29,  63  i 
V\\xL  P'fopAA.)  [E- K.] 

OCELLUS  LUCA'NUS  ("OicfAXaj  \(vKay6s)^ 
as  his  namoimpli08,was  a  Lucaniaa,and  a  Pytha- 
gorean in  some  sense.  There  were  attributed  to 
him  a  work,  TitfH  liifutVf  or  on  Law ;  ircpl 
criAt^ot  Kot  6ciinin9fim  Kingly  Rala  and  Pieity  t 
and  iTfpi  Trjs  rov  wcan-ot  <pvfTios,  on  the  Naturo  ©f 
the  Whole,  which  last  is  extant,  thowh  whetkor 
it  is  a  gendne  woik  ii  donbtfol,  or,  tt  Mttl,  vntk 
disputed. 

Ocellus  is  mentioned  in  a  letter  firom  Archytaa 
to  Plato,  which  is  preserved  by  Diogenes  Laertiua 
(viiL  80),  and  In  tnis  letter  the  works  above  men- 
tioned are  enumerated.  If  the  letter  of  Archyt.Ts 
IS  genuine,  it  proves  that  Ocellus  lived  some  time 
before  Archytas,  for  it  speaks  of  the  deioendanto 
of  Ocellus.  Nothing  is  said  in  the  letter  ahoijt 
Ocellus  being  a  Pythagorean.  Lucian  (/'ro  Lupsu^ 
&c.  voL  L  p.  739,  ed.  Hemst.)  speaks  of  OosDna  and 
Archytas  as  acquainted  with  Pythagoras,  but  wO 
know  that  Archytaa  lived  at  least  a  hondred  yeara 
after  Pythagoms,  ind  Lodan^  Ustoticil  fecto  um 
seldom  to  be  relied  on.  Ocellus  is  mentioned  by 
still  kter  writers,  but  their  oridenoe  detamunaa 
nothing  as  to  his  period. 

As  he  was  a  liucanian,  Ocellus  would  write  fai 
the  Doric  dialect,  and  as  the  work  attributed  to 
him  is  in  the  Ionic,  this  has  been  made  a  ground 
for  impqgning  ito  genuineness ;  but  so  &r  from 
Ix'inn;  an  argument  against  the  gontiineness  of  the 
work, this  is  in  its  favour,  and  only  shows  that  some 
copyist  bad  attered  dm  dialect  Beoidos  thia,  tho 
fragments  from  this  work,  which  Stobacus  cites,  are 
in  the  Doric  dialect  It  is,  however,  alwaya  a 
doobtfol  natter  oa  to  early  works,  whidi  are  first 
mentiojied  by  writers  of  a  much  hiter  porioti, 
whether  they  are  reall|'  genuine.  If  the  existing 
work  is  not  gemdne  wo  nnist  suppose  tluit  when 
it  wsis  fabricated  the  original  vna  lost  It  is  also 
possible  that  it  is  n  kind  of  new  modelled  edition 
of  the  original ;  and  it  is  also  possible  that  the 
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f  xtanl  wmk  U  tiie  ongatal  iUelA  wbkh  tiMlmvHy 

dssion. 

This  onall  treAtlie  U  divided  into  foar  chapterii. 
TW  im  cbapter  thom  that  the  whole  (t^  vsk, 
W  4  uS&p9t)  had  no  beginning,  and  will  have  no 
H*  mainttina  that  it  is  ooiukteBt  with  hia 

hs  CSHMS  tklft  MB  iWV9  ttlwiiyt  ttdtlodf 

bnt  hf  admits  that  the  earth  is  snhject  to  great 
mnJatifiiM,  that  Oreece  (Hellaa)  haa  oftca  b«eii 
mA  w9  W  lariMwa,  aad  that  it  1mm  iMtaiiwd 

gveat  phyaicul  changes.  The  object  of  the  N[-xiial 
iBienmine,  he  uja,  is  not  pleasure,  but  the  pro- 
wtiiw  of  childxai  and  the  pcimanence  of  the 
huMB  race  Aemdinglj,  the  eo—Mwe  of  the 
Tr«  shnuld  be  ref^hued  by  decency,  moderation, 
oj^d  congruity  in  the  male  and  female,  in  order  that 
bealtbr  being*  may  be  prodooedt  Vid  tttl  flmilies 
mar  be  happy  ;  for  faniilie^s  compose  states,  and 
if  ibtt  parts  aoe  uuoaud,  so  will  the  whole  be.  The 
teak  ■ppm*  «•  ba  •  trngmmt  The  physical 
pSt\>«4-»phy  crade  and  worthless,  but  the  fnnda- 
abratal  id«as  are  dead/  omicaiTed  and  luq^y 


The  W«t  ediuons  are  by  A.  F.  W.  Rudolphi, 
Leipcig,  1801 — S,  with  copious  notes  and  com> 
aiieBtanea,  and  by  MaDach ;  the  latter  edition 
bears  the  title,  IliilillJh  do  Melissfli,  Xen(>])hane 
et  G'-nria  IHitpntationes  cum  Eloatironim  philoso- 
pbonun  fragmenlis,  el  Ocelli  Luc<ini,  (jui  fertur, 
4s  anrvana  Baton  libeUo.**  BerUn,  184(>.  There 
}«  another  food  editiAn  by  Bntteux,  Paris,  1768, 
tbsrs  vak.  12mo.  An  edition  was  published  at 
BmSi^  ITVSt  9va.«  Vf  tW  Mwiiaia  d*Afgaiiai  nHth 

a  F-  rrh  tmnslation,  and  a  cood  cnnimentiry. 
<  kc^ias  was  tnaslated  into  J^glish  by  Thomas 
Tavbr,  1831,  8^  [O.  L.] 

CrCHIMUS  COx^f"'\  a  Rhodian  king,  a  son 
•f  Helios  and  Rhodes.  He  wa«  married  to  the 
aymph  flegetoria,  and  the  fiditr  of  Cydippe,  who 
BxuTird  Ckhiinus'  brother  CeiHIfllas.  (Diod.  t. 
66,  S:  ;  Plut  Q*u3t  Cruec.  27.)  ll*.8bj 
OCHUS.  IArtaxbrxxs  HI.] 
OCNUS,  a  saa  aTTftcria  and  Manto,  and  the 
fiMtnder  of  the  town  of  Mantua,  though 
to  others  he  waa  a  brother  or  a  son  of 
■rf  fcnte  of  CeaaDa  in  Onri.  (8wv. 
«/ I.  [L.  S.] 

O  C&KA,  C.  LU'SCIU^  a  senator  mentioned 
V  Cieem  ia  Ui  spaeeh  fcr  RoKiia^  tlie  aelor 

UCHI'SIA  or  OCLI'SIA,  the  mother  of  Senrins 
Tollioa,  according  to  the  aid  Roman  Impends.  She 
was  one  of  the  captirea  takao  al  tha  eaaqaeat  of 
Csnieahnn  by  the  Romans,  and  in  cnnserjnence  of 
h^  Veanty  and  modesty  was  given  by  Tarc^uinius 
ai  a  kaad'maid  to  his  queen,  TanafoiL  Ona  dqr* 
m  'h^  rr.yal  palace,  whrn  was  presenting  some 
caius  as  an  o&ring  to  the  househohi  genius,  she  saw 
la  At  five  Aa  aanilda  of  a  ohmi.  Tanaqnil  com- 
mmded  ht  r  t  i  dre«s  henself  as  a  bndf.  and  to  shut 
kmif  ap  alone  in  the  chapel,  in  which  the  miracle 
lil  aataoiBd.  Thwpep  riie  heeame  pregnant 
bf  aged,  wImsi aaavii^gard'-d  as  the  I.ar  of  the 
hoQse,  others  as  Vokan.  The  offsj^ng  of  this 
eaoBezioo  was  Serrias  TtiBtns.  The  more  prosaic 
•emoat  represents  her  as  having  been  first  the 
wife  of  Sporios  Ttilli'!'*  in  Comicnlum  or  at  Tibur, 
sad  rriatcs  that  afur  hhe  was  carried  to  Rome  she 
tM  flf  the  cHenta  of  Tarquinins  Priiu-us 
ly  Uatka  — thtf  af  Serfiit  miiaa. 


OCTAVIA.  8 

(Dionys.  ir.  1,  2  ;  Ov.  /•««/.  vi.  625,  &&  j  Plin, 
//.  N.  xxxvi.  27.  8.  70  ;  Festms,  «.«.AMim/ 
Phit.  dc  Fort.  Horn.  10  {  Miabuhr,  Sid,  ^Bnm, 
vol.  i.  p.  364.) 

OCTACI'LIUa  [OraoiuvgL] 

OCTAVE'NUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  is  cited 
by  Valens  (Dig.  86.  tit.  1.  s.  67),  1^  Pomponius, 
who  covpfea  UD  wiA  Azfato  ( Dig.  40.  tit.  &  s.  20), 
and  by  Paulus,  who  joins  him  with  Procnlus  (Dig. 
18.  tit.  6i  s.  tt),  from  which  we  may  conclude  that 
ha  livid  after  the  time  of  Tiberius.  It  has  been 
enjatlurod  that  be  wrote  on  the  Lex  Julia  et 
PUpia,  but  the  passages  alleged  in  proof  of  this 
(Dig.  23.  Ut.  2.  s.  44,  40.  tit.  9.  s.  32)  are  not 
decidva.  Ha  if  ain  qnslad  bj  Ulpian  and 
others.  [(».  L.] 

OCTA'VIA,  I.  The  elder  daughter  of  C.  Octa- 
Tins,  praetor,  B.  c  61,  by  bb  fifH  wife,  Anehnia, 
and  half-sistrr  nf  the  emperor,  Augustus.  (Su<«t. 
Auff.4.J  Plutarch  erroneously  makes  this  Octaria 
the  wUh  of  Ifaxedltis  and  of  M.  AittoniwL 

2.  The  yoiinu'tT  daiiphtor  of  C.  OcUrina, by  bis 
second  wife,  Atia,  and  own  sister  of  the  emperor, 
Augustus,  wae  married  first  to  C.  Marcellus, 
consul,  a  c  50,  and  sdlis.  fiuontly  to  the  triumvir, 
M.  Antonius.  (Stit-t. /.  r.)  PhiUirch  (Anton.  M\ 
as  has  been  remarked  above,  makes  the  elder 
Octivia  the  will  of  the  triumvir  ;  and  he  haa 
lately  found  a  supporter  of  his  opinion  in  Weichert 
{IM  Cassio  Parmermy  p.  348,  &C.),  though  some 
modem  scbohrs,  adopting  the  fiewB  of  PeriBonina, 
have  decideil  in  favour  of  the  aothority  of  Sue- 
tonius. The  Question  is  fuUy  discussed  by  Dru- 
ttann  (<%idUeMs  ifomt,  voL  ir.  p.  235),  who 
adheres,  on  ^jood  r»*a»ons  as  it  appears  to  na,  to  the 
opinion  of  Pensonius  ;  but  for  the  argumcnta 
addtieed  on  each  side  of  the  qaestion  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  Dmmann. 

Octavia  had  been  married  to  Mnrcelhis  before 
the  year  b.  c.  54,  for  Julius  Caesar,  who  was  her 
great  uncle,  was  anxious  to  divorce  her  from  Mar- 
cellus that  she  might  marry  Pompey,  who  had 
then  just  lost  his  wife,  Julia,  the  ouly  daughter  of 
Caesar.  (Saat  Cbss.  37.)  Pompey,  howaver, 
declined  the  proposal,  and  Octivia's  husband  con- 
tinued to  be  one  of  the  warmest  opponents  of 
Caesar.  [Mabcsllob,  No.  14.]  Bat  after  iho 
battle  of  Pharsalia  he  sut-d  for  and  easily  obtained 
the  foigiveness  of  the  conqueror ;  and  Octavia 
api^an  to  have  livad  qoSetly  with  her  husband  at 
Home  till  the  assassination  of  the  dictator  in  a  c. 
44.  She  loht  her  husband  towards  the  latter  end 
of  B.C.  41  ;  and  as  Fulvia,  the  wife  of  Antony, 
died  about  the  same  time,  OctariaBBS  and  Antony, 
who  had  lately  been  at  vnrianc'\  remented  tiieir 
reconciliation  by  the  marriage  ot  UcUiviu  to  Antony. 
Octavia  was  at  tha  tina  pregnant  by  her  former 
husband,  but  the  Rcnate  passed  a  decree  by  which 
she  wss  permitted  to  marry  at  once.  This  mar- 
riage eaveed  fhe  gnatast  Joy  among  all  elaaiea,  and 
e«»peci:il!y  in  the  army,  and  was  reganled  as  a  har- 
binger of  a  lasting  peace.  Octaviauos  was  warmly 
attached  to  bb  liiler,  and  abe  poiMiwd  all  tha 
charms  accomplishments  and  Tirtaea  Ukalj  to  fos- 
dnate  the  affections  and  secure  a  lasting  influence 
over  the  mind  of  a  husband.  Iler  bcautr  was 
univenally  allowed  la  ba  anpoier  to  that  of  dao* 
patra,  and  her  virtue  was  such  as  to  excite  even 
admiration  in  an  age  of  growing  licentiousness  and 
corruption.  Phttarch  only  expresses  the  feelinp 
of  bar  contannenriea  wbn  ba  adia  her  xH^Mi  <Hw> 
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pMrriw  TvrcuK^f.   (Plat  JmL  SI.)   Nor  at  first 

did  this  union  diwppoint  public  expectation.  By 
the  Bide  of  OcUvia,  Antony  for  a  time  forf^t  Cleo- 
patra, and  the  mitundentandings  and  jealotuie* 
which  had  ngnin  arisen  between  her  brother  and 
biubaod,  and  which  threatened  an  open  rupture  in 
tlM  yair  88,  mn  Baawvtd  by  bar  influence  and 
interfaBtioil.  But  Antony  had  by  this  time 
baeooM  tirad  of  hk  wila  ;  a  Tirtaoas  woman  »oon 
piillad  tile  flitad  a|ipetil*  of  meh  a  profligate 
debauchee,  and  he  now  lonj^«'d  to  enjoy  a«ain  the 
wantoa  channa  of  hit  £iiiin«r  miatraaa,  Cleopatm. 
The  war  with  the  Parthiana  auiMiod  him  to  tbe 
East,  to  which  he  wwt  with  all  the  greater 
pleasure,  n%  in  the  East  he  wotdd  again  meet  with 
the  l']>;y)>tiaii  quct-n.  Octivia  accompanied  him 
from  Italy  as  far  as  Corcyni,  but  upon  arriving  at 
that  island  he  sent  her  biuk  to  her  brother,  under 
the  pret4!Xt  of  not  exposing  lier  to  the  perils  and 
hardships  of  tho  war  (Dion  Cass.  xlriiL  54)  ; 
thou;:!i,  nccnnliiiir  to  other  authorities,  he  parted 
with  her  in  Italy,  (i'lut.  Ant,  35  ;  Appian.  B,  C 
T.  95.)  On  arriving  in  Ada,  Antanjr  aooa  fiNgot, 
in  tl:«'  amis  of  Cleopatra,  both  his  wife  and  tho 
Farthiaoa,  and  thtu  sullied  both  hia  own  honour 
nd  tiwt  of  tbe  Roman  nana.  Oetaria,  boweTer« 

noolved  to  make  an  effort  to  regain  the  Lost  affec- 
tions of -her  hubbiuid.  In  the  following  year,  a.  c. 
35,  she  set  out  from  Italy  with  reinforcementa  of 
men  and  money  to  assist  Antony  in  his  war  againtt 
Artavasdes,  king  of  Armenia  ;  but  Antony  re- 
solved not  to  meet  the  woman  whom  he  had  6o 
deeply  injured,  and  accordingly  sent  bar  •  message, 
when  she  had  arrived  as  far  as  Athens,  requesting 
her  to  return  home.  Octavia  obeved  ;  she  was 
greaMBinded  enengb  to  aend  Um  tbe  money  and 
troops,  and  ho  mean  enough  to  accept  them.  It  is 
atated  that  Octavianus  had  supplied  her  with  the 
troopi  beeanae  be  tatmm  ttw  wny  bi  wbidi 
Antony  would  act,  and  wan  anxious  to  obtain 
additional  grounds  to  justify  him  in  the  impending 
war.  On  her  return  to  Rome,  Octavianna  orderad 
ber  to  leave  her  huftband^s  bouse  and  come  and 
reside  with  him,  but  she  refused  to  do  so,  and 
would  not  appear  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  war  ; 
■be  remained  in  har  bnlMnd*B  abode,  where  she 
educated  Antony's  younger  son,  by  Fulvia,  with 
ber  own  children.  (Plut.  Ard.  5.^  54.)  But  this 
noble  eendnet  bad  no  eflPect  upon  the  hardened 
heart  of  Antony,  who  had  become  the  complete 
alave  of  Cleopatm  ;  and  when  the  war  broke  out 
in  B.  c  83,  be  eent  Ida  MfU  wilb  a  bOI  of 

divorce.  After  the  death  nf  Antony  sV.o  still 
remained  true  to  the  interests  of  his  children,  not- 
withstanding the  wronga  dm  bad  neaifed  ftom 
tbeir  fiuher.  For  Julus,  the  younger  son  of 
Antony,  by  Fulvia,  she  obtained  the  special  £svour 
of  Augustus,  and  she  even  brought  up  with  ma- 
taiMl  cm  Ida  diOdren  by  Cleopatra.  She  died  in 
B.  C.  11,  and  was  buried  in  the  Julian  heroum, 
where  Augustus  delivered  tbe  funeral  oration  in 
bar  benour,  bat  eeparaied  from  tbe  eoipie  by  a 
hanjrfnjr.  Her  funeral  was  a  public  one  ;  her 
Bon»-in-Uw  carried  her  to  the  gmve  {  but  man^  of 
tbe  hononn  deeiMd  bj  tbe  aiwU*  w<m  dedtned 

bv  the  cmpoMb    (Difltt  Cu^  Vlf»  88  f  SHIM,  ad 

Polvb.  84.) 

Octevia  had  five  duldren,  three  by  Mtmnna,  a 

ton  and  two  dau^ters,  and  two  by  Antony,  both 
dnuchterw.  H<  r  son,  M.  Marcellus,  was  adopted 
by  Octaviaous,  and  was  destined  to  be  his  lucocMor, 
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but  died  in  B.  a  23.  [Marcklh.s,  No.  15.1 
her  two  daughters  by  lu  r  f  inner  husband,  one  w 
married  to  M.  Agrippa,  and  subscquentiy  to  J 
Antonius  [Marcblla],  hut  of  the  fiste  of  ~ 
daughter  we  have  no  information.  The  descend 
ants  of  her  two  daughters  hy  Antonion  rorpea-j 
sivelyniledtbnBiMmmweill.  Tbe  eider  oTOm^ 
married  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbua,  and  became| 
the  grandmother  of  the  ttoperor  Neco ;  the  jwu^m. 
of  than  naafed  DnHna,  tbe  btotbar  orStl 
eni[>iTor  Tiberius,  and  became  the  mother  of  the 
emperor  Claudius,  and  the  grandmother  of  the 
emperor  Caliguhu  [Antonia,  Nos.  5  aod  6.J  A 
complete  view  of  the  deaeendlBtS  of  Odwift  ill 
given  in  the  stemma  on  p.  7. 

(The  authorities  for  the  fifii  of  Octavia  are 
collected  by  Drumann,  (ieatMdUa  Rams  n^  j 

'J^l.'i — 244.    The  most  important  pessagee  are:— ^ 
Appian,  B.  C.  v.  04,  07,  !>3,  95,  138  ;  I>ion  Cam. 
xhni.  7,  xlviiL  Si,  54,  zUjc.  88»  L  8, 38,  fi.  16,lir. 
35;  Plut.^ii/.31,88»88,87,8^83r;8Mt. 
27,.di^4,61.) 

OneeftfienM 

in  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  was  called  after 
Octavia,  aod  bore  the  name  of  Fortiau  Octaciae. 
It  mattbeemlblly  diatingoiabedfiomtfie  Portiemt 
Octufia^  which  was  built  by  Cn.  Octaviua,  vbe 
commanded  the  fleet  in  tlie  war  against  Perseaa, 
king  of  Macedonia.  tUcTAVii;s,  No.  3.]  Th© 
former  waa  bl&t  by  Algultts,  in  the  name  of  his 
ftister,  whence  some  writens  speak  of  it  as  tho  work 
uf  the  emperor,  and  others  as  the  work  of  Octavia. 
It  lay  bietween  the  Circus  Fhuninina  and  tbe 
theatre  of  Marcellus,  occupying  the  same  site  as 
the  porticus  which  was  built  by  C^.  Caeciliua  Me- 
tellua,  after  bit  trioaph  over  MneedoBk,  in  &c 

146  [MetrLLI'S,  No.  5],  and  enclosing:,  as  the 
porticua  of  Metellua  bad  dime,  the  two  t/'«ipli»#  of 
Jupiter  Stator  nd  of  JmMk,  nePortlenaOetaTiae 
contained  a  public  library,  wliich  frequently  served 
as  a  place  of  meeting  for  the  aenate,  and  is  hence 
eaDed  Curia  Octavia.  The  wbole  suite  of  buildings 
is  sometimea  teemed  Odavkm  t^pmt.  It  contain^ 
a  vast  number  of  fstatue*,  paintings,  and  other 
valuable  works  of  art,  but  they  were  all  destroyed, 
togcihcr  with  the  library,  by  the  fire  which  ooa* 
sumed  the  building  in  the  reign  of  Titus  (Dion 
Cassw  Ixvi.  24).  There  is  some  doubt  aa  to 
tbe  time  at  wbicb  Angutoa  bnflt  tbe  Pertfani 
Octaviae.  It  is  ustudly  stated,  on  the  authority  of 
Dion  Caadas  (slix.  43),  that  the  building  was 
eiwted  by  Oetariannt,  after  die  Tiotsry  over  tbe 
Dalmatians,  in  n.  c.  IV.'  ;  hut  this  appears  to  be  a 
mistake }  for  Vitruvius,  who  certaiidy  did  not 
write  bia  wnk  ao  eaily  aa  thia  year,  still  speaks 
(iii.  2.  §  5,  ed.  Schneider)  of  the  Porticus  Metelli, 
and  we  learn  from  Plutarch  (Jifare.  30)  that  the 
dedication  at  all  events  of  the  Porticus  did  not  take 
place  till  after  the  death  of  M.  Marcellus  in  ii.  <  .  '2X 
(Veil.  Tat.  i.  1 1  ;  Dion  Cass.  xlix.  43  ;  Plut.  /.  c  ; 
Li  V.  EpU.  1 3ti  i  Suet.  ^  iM.  29  i  Plin.  .  A''.  xzxvL  4. 
s.5|  Feetaa,^178,a£llllkri  BtAm, 
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lnA  im  Himiivkm  Abermmer,  toI.  i.  pp.  608— 

1  Hm  dni^tcr  of  Ike  emperor  Clandias,  by 
kit  Aord  vife,  the  notoriooa  Valeria  Messalina, 
«M  ban  thtmt  a.  d.  42  ;  since  Tacitns,  speaking 
t£  Icr  death  ia  jl.  d.  62,  aaja  that  she  was  then 
■  the  tvmieth  jrear  of  her  age.    (Tac  ^aa.  xiv. 
C4.)  She  «m  edited  Octavia  after  her  great  grand- 
aa^«,  the  aater  of  Augustus  [No.  2 J.   As  early 
•a  the  for  4^  Octavia  was  betrothed  by  Claudius 
10  U  SQaNSi  •  jpath  of  distinguished  family  and 
■ach  hiiefiid  bj  the  people  ;  bat  Agrippina,  who 
had  wemtd  the  affectioiis  of  the  weak-minded 
CWaiiaa,  wiliuil  to  prerent  tiie  marriage,  in 
trim  that  CXnaTia  might  marry  her  own  son 
Doadtiwi,  afterwsrdi  the  emperor  Nero.    She  had 
M  illtrnhf  m  tendering  Silanus  an  object  of 
mpicMB  to  CSaadina  ;  and  as  Silanna  saw  that  he 
via  deeaied,  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  at  the 
hcfimagef  the  following  year  (a.  o.  49),  on  the 
my  imj  eo  vhicfa  Clandios  «-as  married  to 
AgripipiM.    Octavia  was  now  betrothed  to  the 
yeang  DcmMiw,  bat  tb»  mairiage  did  not  take 
plaae  tin  a.      5^  the  yfar  before  the  death  of 
OwJiM,  when  Nero,  as  he  was  now  called,  having 
Wca  adwpted  bj  Clwidiii%  «aa  enly  nxteen  yeart 
•fafe^  ml  Ottaria  bot  eleren.    (Tac  Ann.  zii. 
M.)   R»Btniiia%  with  leas  probability,  places  the 
aMcriage  Mi  cariior  (fftr,  7).    Nero  from  the 
6nt  aeeer  Hked  his  wife,  and  soon  after  his  suc- 
■Miaa  WMed  to  pay  her  any  attention.    He  was 
int  ai|tiwled  by  a  freed  woman  of  the  name  of 
Aelis  wha  ihoflly  after  had  to  gire  way  to  Poppaea 
SabUi  Ae  wife  of  Otho,  who  was  afterwards 
tmftmt.    Of  the  latter  he  was  so  enamoured  that 
be  leautiad  to  recognize  her  as  his  legal  wife  ;  and 
avoriiai^  tn  a.  d.  62  he  divorced  Octaria  on  the 
<firged  pound  of  steciK^,  and  in  sixteen  days 
after  amad  Poppaea.  Bat  Poppaea,  not  satufied 
with  ehtniqg  the  place  of  Octaria,  induced  one  of 
the  aEmsti  of  the  latter  to  accnse  her  of  adultery 
with  a  ikve  ;  hot  moat  of  her  slaves  when  put  to 
the  tHtoa  persisted  in  maintaining  the  innocence 
if  tbor  anctress.    Notwithstanding  this  she  was 
ecdctad  ta  laave  the  city  and  retire  to  Campania, 
%Wt  iha  wm  placnil  imder  the  sarreillanGe  of 
Mtdksi ;  bat  in  consequence  of  the  complaints  and 
■ifUlB  of  the  people,  Nero  recalled  her  to  Rome. 
The  people  celebrated  her  return  with  the  moit 
■'■'^ndH  joy,  which,  however,  only  sealed  her 
nn>  rio«|iaca  again  worked  upon  the  passions 
Bad  the  Man  ef  h«r  huhaiid ;  Anicetua  waa  io' 
dated  ta  caaSem  that  be  had  been  the  paramour  of 
Octana;  and  the  unhappy  girl  was  thereupon 
iiMwvad  ta  the  Btde  islaind  of  Pandataria,  where 
4m  wia  thortly  after  put  to  death.    The  scene  of 
kr  liath  is  painted  by  the  masterly  hand  of 
Tadta^  She  feared  ta  w  ;  and  as  her  terror  was 
•a  peat  that  the  blood  tnmld  not  flow  from  her 
vcias  after  they  were  opened,  she  was  carried  into 
a  heih  and  ati^ed  by  the  vapour.  It  is  even  added 
tktt  her  head  was  cot  off  and  sent  to  Rome  to 
^  ToagtaBDC  af  P«f»paea.  Her  untimely  end 
ndtrf  fnoil  eonaiaeiation.    (Tac  A  nn.  xi.  32, 
Jdl3— »,<8,nii.  12,ziT.  60 — 64  ;  Suet.  aaW.  27, 
AW.  7,  as ;  Dion  Cass.  Iz.  31, 33,  Ui.7,  Ixii.  13.) 
Oelam  ia  the  heroine  of  a  tragedy,  fonnd  among 
Ae  wocha  of  Seneca,  but  the  author  of  which 
«ia  Btoce  i^obably  Cariatiua   Matemus.  See 
(Mania  PraeUjta.  Cunatii>  Motarm  vvudMoL 
•mF.mtkt,  Boonae,  1849^ 
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OCTATIA  GENS,  celebrated  in  history  on 
account  of  the  emperor  Augustus  belonging  to  it. 
It  was  a  plebeian  gens,  and  is  not  mentioned  till 
the  year  B.  c.  230,  when  Cn.  Octavius  Rufus  ob- 
tained the  quaestorship.  This  Cn.  Octavius  left  two 
sons,  Cncius  and  Cains.  The  descendants  of  Cneius 
held  many  of  the  higher  magistracies,  and  his  son 
obtained  the  consulship  ia  &  c.  166  ;  bat  the 
descendants  of  Caius,  from  whom  the  emperor 
Augustus  sprang,  did  not  rise  to  any  importance, 
but  continued  simple  equites,  and  the  iirtt  of  them, 
who  was  enrolled  among  the  senators,  was  the 
father  of  Augustus.  The  gens  originally  came 
from  the  Volscian  town  of  Velitrac,  where  there 
was  a  street  in  the  most  frequented  part  of  the 
town,  and  likewise  an  altar,  both  bearing  the 
name  of  Octavius  (Suet  Aug.  1,  2  ;  Veil.  PaL 
iu  59  ;  Dion  Cass.  xlv.  1 ).  This  is  all  that  can 
be  related  with  certainty  respecting  the  history  of 
this  gens ;  but  as  it  became  the  fashion  towards 
the  end  of  the  republic  for  the  Roman  noblea  ta 
trace  their  origin  to  the  gods  and  to  the  heroes  of 
olden  time,  it  was  natural  that  a  family,  which 
became  connected  with  the  Julia  gcna,  and  from 
which  the  emperor  Augustus  sprang,  should  have 
an  ancient  and  noble  origin  assigned  to  it.  Accord- 
ingly, we  read  In  Soetoniut  \Aug.  2)  that  the 
members  of  this  gens  received  the  Roman  franchise 
from  Tarquinius  Priscus,  and  were  enrolled  among 
the  patricians  by  his  successor  Servius  Tullius  ; 
that  they  afterwanls  passed  over  to  the  plebeians, 
and  that  Julius  Caesar  a  long  while  afterwards  con- 
ferred the  patrician  rank  upon  them  again.  There 
is  nothing  improbable  in  this  statement  by  itself  ; 
but  since  neither  Livy  nor  Dionysius  make  any 
mention  of  the  Octavii,  when  they  speak  of  Velitrac, 
it  ia  evident  that  they  did  not  believe  the  tale  ;  and 
since,  moreover,  the  Octavii  are  nowhere  mentioned 
in  history  till  the  latter  half  of  the  third  century 
bafim  the  Christian  aaia,  w»  may  safely  reject  the 
early  origin  of  the  gens.  The  name  of  Octavius, 
however,  was  widely  spread  in  Ijatium,  and  is 
found  at  a  very  early  time,  of  which  we  have  aa 
example  in  the  case  of  Octavius  Mamilias,  to  whom 
Tarquinius  Superbus  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage. 
The  name  was  evidently  derived  from  the  praenoraen 
Octavus  just  as  from  Quintus,  Seztns,  and  Sep- 
timus, camo  the  gentile  names  of  Qnintins,  Sex- 
tius,  and  Septimius.  In  the  times  of  the  republic 
none  of  tiia  OetaTii,  who  weia  descended  from 
Cn.  Octavius  Rnfus,  bor©  any  cognomen  with 
the  exception  of  Rufus,  and  even  this  surname 
is  rarely  mentioned.  The  stem  ma  on  page  7« 
exhibits  all  the  descendants  of  Cn.  Octaviua 
Rufus.  The  descendants  of  the  emperor  Au- 
gustus by  his  daughter  Julia  are  given  in  VoL  I. 
p.  430,  and  a  list  of  the  descendants  of  his  sistce 
Octavia  is  annexed  here  ;  so  that  the  two  toge« 
ther  present  a  complete  view  of  the  imperial 
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finiflyii  In  omiimiwiim  of  tho  lulcmuunvigBO  in 
this  ounily,  part  of  thii  itemnia  repeats  a  portion 
of  the  stcmma  in  VoL  I.  p.  430,  aud  also  of  the 
ttemnm  of  the  Dnm  given  in  VoL  I.  pi  107S  ; 
but  it  is  thouj^ht  better  fiir  the  mk»  of  daiFnim 

to  make  this  repetition. 

There  are  a  few  other  persons  of  the  name  of 
OetaTiifWhc  \M'rc  not  descended  from  Cn.  i  )k  tavius 
Ruftis,  or  whiiso  dewnt  cannot  be  traced.  Most 
of  them  bore  coguomeos  under  which  they  are 
given,  namely,  Baunm,  Lioim,  Masmw,  Namo  : 
those  who  have  no  ciignoncns  are  given  under 
Octaviua  after  the  deoesndants  of  Cn.  Octaviiu 
Rafbii 

OCTAVIA'NUS.  [ALGLRTrs.] 

OCTAVIU&  1.  Cn.  Octavius  livtVB,  qaM»- 
tor  alKNit  a.  a  28D,  may  be  regarded  fiMmder 
of  the  fiunily.  [Octavia  Oxns.]  Saetonius  calls 
him  Cains ;  but  this  is  probably  a  mistake,  as 
Drumann  has  remarked,  since  the  name  of  his 
eldest  son  was  Cneius,  and  it  wai  the  rule  among 
the  Romans  f^r  the  eldest  son  to  iiilicrit  tko  pne- 
somen  of  his  falhcr.    ( Suet.  A  u<j.  2.) 

%  Civ.  OcTAVitm,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
plebeian  aedile  in  n.  r.  *20f)  with  Sp.  Lucretius,  and 
was  with  him  elected  to  tho  praetorship  for  the 
following  year,  a.  c  S05.  Oetovioi  obwned 
dinia  as  his  pnn  ince,  and  cnpturod  off  the  island 
dighty  Carthaginian  shios  of  burden.  In  the  foi- 
loiwing  year,  B.O.  204,  M  Iwaded  over  the  pro- 
rince  to  his  successor  Tib.  Claudius,  but  his  impo- 
rium  was  extended  for  another  year,  and  he  was 
commanded  by  the  senate  to  keep  watch  over  the 
eoula  in  those  parts  with  a  fleet  of  fiarty  ships.  He 
was  riKo  empliiyod  in  this  year  in  carrying  to  the 
lioman  nnuy  in  Africii  supplies  of  provisions  and 
dotbes.  Next  year,  8.6  308,  his  command  was 
again  prolonged,  and  the  protection  of  the  coasts  of 
bardinia  was  again  entrusted  to  him }  and  while 
ho  was  employed,  M  Iw  had  been  in  the  fieeeding 
year,  in  carrying  supplies  to  Africa,  he  was  sur- 
prised off  the  coast  oif  Africa  bj  a  fearful  storm, 
wMcih  destroyed  tiie  graater  part  ef  his  fleet,  eon- 
sisting  of  200  transport  vessels  and  30  ships  of 
war.  Octavius  himself^  with  the  ships  of  war,  ob- 
tained shelter  under  Uie  promontory  of  Apollo. 
Octavius  was  present  at  tlie  battle  of  Zama,in  ac. 
2n"3,  and  S«-ipio  placed  so  much  confidence  in  him 
that  hf  commanded  him  after  the  battle  to  march 
upon  Carthage  with  the  land  forces,  while  he  him* 
self  blockaded  the  harbour  with  the  fleet.  In 
B.C.  201  Octavius  returned  with  part  of  the  fleet 
to  Italy,  and  handed  over  to  thie  propraetor,  M. 
A'aU  rias  Laevinus,  thirty-eight  ships  for  the  pro- 
secution of  the  war  against  Piiiiip  of  Maoedoo. 
But  ho  was  not  long  allowed  to  renain  inactive; 
In  B.  c.  200  he  was  sent  into  Africa  as  one  of  the 
three  ambassadors  to  Carthaoe,  Masinissa,  and 
Vermina,  the  ion  of  Syphax.  In  194  lie  was 
one  of  the  commissioners  for  founding  a  colony  at 
Croton  in  Southern  Italy,  and  two  year^  after- 
wards, a  c  l!>2,  just  before  tlie  breaking  out  of 
the  war  with  Antiochaa  the  Great,  he  viras  sent 
intoQreece  in  order  to  support  the  Roman  interests 
In  those  ports.  (Liv.  xxviii  4(>,  xjdx.  1 36, 
XXX.  2, 24, 8C,  xxxL  8, 11,  sxxir.  45^  xxxv;  38, 
zxxvL  Ifi.) 

3.  Cn.  Octavius,  son  of  No.  2.  In  the  winter 
ef  B.0. 170  he  was  wnt  into  Oreeeo  as  eabessidor, 

with  r.  Popilliii-i  Latnas,  and  on  hi->  r.  tuni  t  t 

Borne  in       ha  was  elected  one  of  the  deccmvih  \ 


0CTAVIU& 

Re  was  pnetor  in  &a  lOt,  and  htM 

as  his  province  the  comnuind  of  the  flc«t  in  the  wm 
against  Perseus.  After  the  defeat  of  Perspfis  at! 
Pydna,  by  the  consul  Aemilius  Paullus,  Octavioai 
sealed  to  Saasodogaee,  where  the  king  had  takcn^ 
refuge.  Pt^rsejn  sorrendered  himself  to  Octavius,' 
who  thereupon  conducted  him  to  the  consul  at 
Amphipolis.  In  the  following  year,  167,  OctaviwJ 
sailed  to  Rome  with  tlic  booty  which  had  be»'tt 
gained  in  the  war,  and  on  the  ist  of  December,  ia 
that  year,  he  obtained  the  lumoav  ef  a  naval 
triumph.  (Liv.  xliii.  17,  xliv.  17,  18,  21,  35,  xl». 
5,  6,  SS ;  Polyb.  xxviii.  3,  b  \  VeU.  PaL  i.  9  t 
mntilsaiA  PmM,  28  ;  Plin.  i7.M  xxxir.  8.  a.  7; 

Festns,  i.  r.  Octnviae.) 

The  wealth  which  Octavius  had  obtained  ia 
Cheeoe  emibled  Um  to  live  in  great  splnidoar  tm 
his  return  to  Rinne.    He  built  a  magnificent  hous« 
on  the  Palatine,  which,  according  to  Cicero  {<ic  <>/^. 
i.  .30),  contributed  to  his  election  to  the  consuUhip, 
and  }i<-  aUo  erected  a  boaalifial  porticos,  which  ia 
spoki-ii  of  Ix'hnv.    He  was  consul  with  T.  Munlius 
Torquatus  iu  a  c  1G5,  being  the  £rst  member  of 
his  £unily  vihe  obtained  this  dignity.  In  B.C.  162 
Octavius  was  sent  with  two  colleagues  into  Syria, 
which  was  in  a  state  of  great  confusion  iu  codsc- 
quenee  of  iSb»  contentions  tar  tlM  gnardnnship  of 
the  young  king  Antiochus  V.  ;  and  the  Romans 
therefore  considered  it  a  £svourable  opportunity  ior 
enforcing  the  tonna  ef  the  peaee  aade  vrith  An- 
tiochus the  Great,  by  which  the  Syrian  monarcha 
were  prevented  from  having  a  fleet  and  rt>aring 
elephants.    But  this  embassy  cost  Octavius  his 
life,  for  he  was  assassinated  in  the  gjnaaaittm  at 
Laodiceiri,  hy  a  Syrian  fJreek  of  the  name  of  I^p- 
tiues,  at  the  instigation,  as  was  supposed,  of  Lysiaf, 
the  guardian  of  UM  ymmg  king.  [LxmKIS.}  A 
status  of  ( )rtaviiH  was  placed  nn  the  rostra  at 
Rome,  where  it  was  in  the  tiiue  ofCicvro.  (TerenL 
Heevr,  titaL  (  Gift,  dls  Ah  I  7«  PHaifp,  ix.  2 1 
Ohsequ.  72;  PolyK  xxxi.  12,  13,  19-21  ;  Ap» 
pian,  iijfr.  46  ;  Plin.  H.  N»  xxxiv.  &  s.  1 1,  wba 
coBibands  tlie  last  emhaisy  af  Oetavina  vrith  • 
dilTerent  one :  comp.  Lak.vas,  No,  5.) 

The  porticos  erected  by  Cn.  Octavias  w^  called 
Portieus  Octama,  and  must  be  carsfally  distin- 
guished from  the  Porticm  Octartae^  built  by  Au- 
gustus in  the  name  of  his  sister.  [Octavia.  S'n.  2.] 
The  former  was  near  the  th«itre  of  Pompey,  by 
the  Flaminian  circus.  It  contamed  two  rows  of 
columns  of  the  Corintliian  order  with  bnuten  capi- 
tals, and  was  hence  also  called  the  Porticus  Conn- 
thia.  It  was  relraih  by  Augustus,  who  allowed 
it  to  retain  its  ancient  name,  but  it  appears  to  have 
been  destroyed,  or  to  have  perished  iu  some  way, 
bsAie  the  time  of  Pliny,  as  Be  speaks  ef  it  only 
from  what  he  had  read.  (Veil.  Pat,  ii.  1  ;  Festus, 
s.  o.  Octttviati  Plin.  //.  N.  xxxiv.  3.  s.  7  ;  Afonm- 
wmimm  Amqfnmum^  p.  82. 1.  43,  &&,ed.  Franzius, 
Berol.  1845  ;  M'uller,  Pnufatio  ad  Fettun^  n, 
xxix. ;  fieckei^  ifimmaL  AUMim,  voL  i  & 
G17.) 

4.  Cn.  Octavius,  son  of  Hei8,waa  ooMal  8.C; 
12H,  and  was  accustomed  to  qpeik  in  the  COUtB  ef 
justice.  (Cic  de  Orai.  L  36.) 

5.  M.  OotAmnt  may  be,  as  DnnBam  has 

stated,  a  yoiitipi'r  son  of  No.  .'i,  so  far  as  the  time 
at  which  he  lived  is  concerned,  but  no  andeat 
writer  speaka  of  him  as  hit  sen.   It  wonld  appear 

fr.  111  ( Jh.sequens  (c.  l.'iO)  'hat  In-  1'  ire  the  surnanje 
of  Coecina,  but  the  readLig  is  perha^  iiuilty.  lie 
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s  ocrAinu& 

wu  the  ooUeagiw  «f  T&.OiMdni  iatiM  teibanate 

of  ihp  plebs  B.  c.  133,  and  opposed  hU  triVunitinn 
veto  to  the  paaaing  of  the  agrarian  law.  The  bie- 
tofjr  ef  Ui  oppomeo,  vnd  tht  wqr  in  whidi  he 
was  in  cnnscqiicnce  df'po<<'(l  from  his  office  by  Tih. 
Oracchus,  ore  fully  detailed  in  the  lifis  of  the  latter. 
[VoL  IL  p.  292,  a.]  Octarins  it  wtaaHf  dtber 
praised  or  blamed  according  to  the  different  views 
entertained  bj  persons  of  the  laws  of  Gracchus. 
Cicero  {BniL  25)  call*  Octavias  cm*  m  re6iu  op- 
Mmk  eoiukmtissimus^  and  prataea  him  for  his  skill 
in  speaking.  We  l.-ani  frnm  Plutarch  that  Ocui- 
vius  was  a  personal  fricud  of  Gracchu-i,  and  that  it 
WM  with  considenMa  reluctance  that  the  nobles 
penoailcd  him  to  oppose  friend,  but  to  this 
MOKse  he  was  probably  alto  prompted  by  possessiog 
s  hufe  tract  of  pobUe  hnM.  Pfartudi  Ekewise 
adds  that  thnii^fh  Octaviiis  and  Gracchus  opposed 
one  another  with  great  cameatneaa  and  rivaby, 
yet  thej  ■»  add  Mver  to  haw  vtlevad  ft  disparaging 
word  against  one  another.  (Plut.  Tib.  Gracch,  10.) 
Dion  Casuus,  on  the  contnir}-,  says  {^Fragm.  87, 
•d.  Reimarus)  that  Octarios  opposed  Gracchoa  of 
his  own  accord,  through  jealousy  springing  from 
their  relationsliip  to  one  another:  and  that  they 
were  related  in  some  way  may  also  bo  inferred 
frmn  another  passage  of  Plutarch  (C.  Gracch.  4), 
from  which  w«*  loam  that  C  rrracchus  dropf)ed  a 
measure  directed  against  (Jctavius  at  the  request  of 
his  mother  Oetevku 

Ck  C\.  0(TAVit's,  son  of  No.  4.  Hp  was  one 
of  the  staunch  supporters  of  the  aristocratical  party, 
which  was  perhapa  the  woiea  thftt  ho  MM  m  ob> 
taining  the  nedileship.  (Cic.  pro  Plane.  2!.)  He 
was  consul  in  a.  c.  87  with  L,  Cornelius  Cinna,  the 
jear  after  the  eonmliddp  of  Sdfai  and  the  fauiiih- 
aent  of  Marius  and  his  leading  partisans.  Sulla 
was  now  absent  in  Greece,  engaged  in  the  war 
against  Mitbridates,  and  npon  OctaTius,  therefore, 
doTolTed  the  support  of  the  interests  of  his  party. 
Imnipdiatt'ly  aft»'r  Sulla's  departure  from  Italy, 
Ciuiia  attt-nipU'd  to  obtain  the  power  for  the  Ma- 
riaaparty  by  incorporating  the  new  Italian  citixena 
among  the  thirty-five  tribes.  Octavius  offered  the 
most  vehement  resistance,  and,  in  the  contentions 
which  eiiMMd,he  disphiyed  an  amount  of  eloquence 
for  which  previously  cm^it  had  not  been  given 
him.  (Cic.  JinU.  47.)  But  from  words  the  two 
parties  soon  came  to  Uowa.  A  dnadfid  cooffiet 
took  place  in  the  forum,  and  Cinna  was  driven  out 
of  the  city  with  great  slaughter.  The  senate  fol- 
lowed up  their  Yietory  by  depriving  Cinna  of  hia 
cnn>-iils}iip,  and  appointing  L.  ComelinB  Merula  in 
his  stead.  But  Cinna  soon  collected  a  considerable 
army,  with  which  be  marched  against  Ilomo,  and 
Maaaa,  aa  goon  aa  be  heard  of  uieae  dianges,  re- 
turned from  Africa  and  levied  some  troop-,  with 
which  he  likewise  proceeded  against  the  city.  The 
aoldiers  of  Octaviua  seem  to  have  had  no  confidence 
in  their  general,  and  therefore  offered  to  place 
themselves  under  the  command  of  MeteUus  Pius, 
who  had  hem  aummeiMwl  to  Rone  bjrihe  aeData. 
[Mktellits,  No.  19.]  But  when  Motrllus  re- 
fused to  take  the  coounand,  and  numbers  of  the 
aoWers  therefisra  deeeited  to  theeiieaij,tbeienate 
had  no  otlicr  course  left  them  but  submission. 
Metelliu  fled  from  the  city,  and  the  friends  of  Oc- 
tftTina  begged  him  to  do  the  same  ;  but,  trusting 
to  the  promiisa  ef  Marius  and  Cinna,  and  still 
mor»'  to  the  assnrnnres  of  the  diviners,  that  he 
would  suU'er  uo  harm,  he  remained  in  liome,  de- 
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daring  that  being  ooosal  he  would 

country.    Accordingly,  when  the  troops  of  Marii 
and  Cinna  began  to  march  into  the  city*  lie 
tienad  hiBBalr  on  the  Janieolaflk  with  Um 


that  still  remained  faithful  to  him,  and  there,  t^-at 
on  his  cucule  throne,  was  killed  by 
who  had  boon  aont  ftr  diat  purpose  by 
rious  party.  liis  head  was  cut  off  and 
on  the  rostra.  This  is  the  account  of  Appian, 
the  manner  of  his  death  is  related  scouewliAt 
rently  by  Plutarch.  OetftTittt  mtmm^  vpon  th^ 
whole,  to  have  l»oen  nn  upright  mart,  but  he  wa< 
very  superstitious,  slow  in  acuon  and  in  coimcil^ 
and  did  not  ]>ossess  remarkable  abilities  ai  mnf 
kind.  (Appiau.  B.  C.  L  64,  68 — 71  ;  I*Iut.  Jlfar^ 
41,  42  ;  Val.  Ma^  L  6.  §  10  ;  I>ion  Caaa.  /-VtMBj 
117,  U8,od.]lafaBHt  Ut.  JHLTSwaO  ;  ~ 
iii.  21.  §  9  ;  Cic.  in  Cat.  iii.  10,  de  Harusp.  Jiet/L 
24,  Pkdqtp,  xiii.  1,  xiv.  8,  TtuaiL  v.  19,  nro  SmU 
86,*lNMi.La,AMAlher.ii.  5.) 

7.  M.  OcTAVU's,  described  by  Cicero  as  Cn.  f , 
must  be  the  younger  son  of  Now  4.  In  hia  tribu- 
nate of  the  plebs,  the  year  ef  iHiidi  ia  not  stated, 
he  brought  forward  a  law  for  laiKng  the  priee  at 
which  corn  was  sold  to  the  people  by  the  Pnnnfn- 
tarui  lex  of  C.  Gracchus  since  it  was  fouiid  tiur 
the  treasury  was  quite  drained  by  the  law  of  Orao- 
chns.  Cicero  attributes  the  enactment  of  tlif  law 
to  the  iuHuence  aud  eloquence  of  Uctaviuai,  al- 
thoi^  be  adds  that  be  waa,  propeily 
not  an  orator.  (Cic.  <ie  Q/f  il  21,  linU.  62.) 
M.  Octavius  should  bo  carefully  distinguisbad 
the  M.  OeCaTioa  who  waa  the  eolle^ae  of  Tik 
Gracchus.  [See  Xo.  Tj.] 

a.  L.  Octavius  Cm.  r.  On.  N.  (i^aj<i  CapiL}, 
Ae  ton  ef  Noi  6;  wu  eeoaol  B.O.  75  with  C  A»- 
relius  Cotta.  He  died  in  B.  c.  74,  as  proconstil  of 
Cilicia,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  command  of  the 
province  by  L.  LucuUus.  (Cic.  Ferr.  L  50,  iii.  7  i 
Obsequ.  121  ;  Pint.  ImoiIL  6.)  Many  writers 
confound  this  L.  Octavius  with  L>  OclKfina  BaiiM% 
the  jurist.  [Daj^bus,  p.  458.J 

9.  Cn.  OcTAViua  k.  r.  Cm.  v.  (Fasti  QipiL\ 

son  of  No.  7,  was  consul  n.  r.  76,  with  C.  Scri- 
bonius  Curio.  He  is  described  as  a  man  of  a  mild 
temper,  although  he  waa  a  mutjr  to  the  gout,  in 
consequtt-cf  nf  which  he  npp'ars  to  have  lost  the 
use  of  his  feet.  As  an  orator  he  waa  of  iitUs 
aecoQBt  (Ci6  A«t60,  62,(ls/lB.iLM;  SOL 
IluL  ii.  p.  20%  cd.  Gerl.  niin.;  Obseq.  121.) 

10.  M.  Octavius  Cn.  f.  M.  n.  (Cic  ad  Fam, 
Tiii.  2.  §  2),theBonof  Na9.  Hewasaftkndof 
Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher,  consul  B.C.  54,  and  aWffm- 
panied  the  latter  into  CiUcia,  but  left  the  province 
before  Claudius  in  order  to  become  a  candidate  for 
the  atnlileship.  He  was  curule  aedilo  &&  50  along 
with  M.  CiU'lius  ;  and  as  both  of  them  were  friends 
of  Cicero,  they  begged  tlic  orator,  as  he  was  then 
in  Cilicia,  to  send  them  panthers  §or  the  gaaiee 
they  had  to  exhibit  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  iii.  4,  ad  A(K 
T.  21,  vi.  1.  g  21.)    On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
eivil  war  in  &c  4S,  OetavioB,  trae  to  the  hei«- 
ditary  principles  of  his  family,  espoused  the  aris- 
tecnuical  ^arty.   He  waa  appointed,  along  with 
Ii.  Scriboonis  liibo,  to  the  eonuBand  of  the  IAQr> 
nian  and  Achaean  fleets,  serving  as  legate  to 
M.  Bibultts,  who  had  the  supreme  command  of  the 
Pompeian  f^U    He  and  Libo  did  good  service  to 
the  cause  ;  they  defeated  DoUbeUa  on  the  lUyrian 
f.iast,  ar  (1  compelled  V.  Antonius  to  surrender  at 
the  ibuud  of  Coticta  (^Cacs.  ii.C  m,  b;  DionCaas^ 
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ir.  2.  131  i  Onw.  tL  15,)  Oo- 
.  ftt  mMmIc  ifcs  town 
?«^>Rae  in  IMhntia,  bat  wm  lepolsri]  wlih  con* 
feiiioable  loM,  and  thereapon  joined  Pompey  at 
iKTrbachium.  Afker  the  fa^e  of  Pharnlia, 
OrtoiliMs  who  itin  powewed  a  ooniidetRUe  fleet, 
■•'t  sail  fr»r  lUTricnm  with  the  hop**  of  eecnring  it 
tear  tifee  Pompeian  party.  At  tiri»t  he  met  with 
prcaft  wmtmmf  and  d^ated  Oabiniui^  who  had 
fje-Ts  M-nt  by  CaMar  into  Illyricura  with  reinforce- 

ij,  which  was  already  there ; 

drhreo  out  of  the 


by  romif.ciufi  and  Vatinius, 
to  fly  to  Africa,  where  tha  Pompetaa 
a  ilnd.  (Hirt,  A  Aim  49— 
CmM*.  xVn.  11.1  After  the  battle  of 
,  LC.  46),  Octarios  was  in  the  neigh- 
VonxWtod  of  Utka  in  ooranuuid  of  two  k^ons,  luid 
<  ^.m«<i  to  ha^  the  sapreme  command  with  Cata 
(  Pi  ;t  T'lin.  65.)    He  is  not  mentioned  again 

tLki  11m  batde  of  Actiiun  (li.  c.  31),  when  he 
.  omaaaaded  alosf  with  M.  Insteim  M  Bldile  of 
AziLaQj'%  fleet.  (Plat.  AmL  65.) 

1  i.  C  OcTATica,  the  yonngec  wm  of  No.  I, 
d  iSm  — 1»  of  AugMtM^  naaiMi  a  nnqib 
without  nttcmpting  to  rise  any 
mMB.  (Suet.  Alu,  2i  VelL  Pat. 

&••> 

1*2.  C.  OcTAVius,  son  of  the  preceding,  and 
of  Augustas,  lired  in  the  time  of 
rar,  in  which  he  aenred  as 
aTthewldienu  He  was  pcvMBtil  the  fatal 
batda  of  Cnmae  (■.c.216),  and  was  one  of  the 
Sarv  wkm  wmited  the  engagemenu  ^Vh<-ri  the 
CaAiginiaos  were  indog  into  the  lesser  Iloman 
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pcaetoiahip  we  have  no  further  information  ;  wo 
m  obly  toU  that  be  fiOed  Ae  praTiow  dignities 

with  great  credit  to  himself  and  obtained  a  reptt- 
tation  for  integrity,  ability,  and  uprightness. 
Velleius  Pateiculus  chxuacterizes  him  (ii.  :>'J)  as 
ffrmiif  9mteta$f  lowooem,  and  dirts,  and  adds  that 
the  estimation  in  which  h*^  was  held  gained  for 
him,  in  marriage,  Ati;i,  the  daughter  of  Julia,  who 
WM  the  sister  of  Julius  Caesar.  ThM,  Mmm^ 
a  aortu  A/jmo,  he  was  chosen  fiist  praetor  in  B.Cb 
61,  aad  discharged  the  dutiBe  of  his  othce  in  m 
atefaahle  a  manner  that  Gkoro  wwmaeuds  him 
as  a  model  to  his  brother  QtiintuR.  (Cic.  ad  Qu.  F. 
i.  1.  S  7.)  In  the  foUowiug  year  he  succeeded  C. 
AatenhM  hi  the  ywinasttt  of  MoesdonK  with 
the  title  of  proconsul,  and  on  his  way  to  his  pio> 
vinoe  he  cut  to  pieces,  in  the  Thurine  district,  in 
consequence  of  orders  from  the  senate,  a  body  of 
ranaway  slares,  who  had  been  gather^  together 
for  Catiline,  and  had  previously  belonged  to  thrt 
anny  of  bp^irtacus.  He  administered  the  aiFairs  of 
Us  pnvince  with  equal  mtegrity  and  energy.  Tha 
manner  in  which  he  treated  the  provincials  was 
again  recommended  by  Cicero  as  an  «»«tttqp|fl  to  hie 
bfothar  Quintoa.  He  routed  the  Bessi  aad  soma 
other  Thracian  tribes,  who  had  disturbed  the  peace 
of  the  proYinoe,  and  reoeired  in  consequence  the 
tMe  cf  fupwilMi  ft^  hbtwepa,  HentBroedta 
Italy  at  the  toMsr Mkd  of  B.  &  59,  in  full  cxpocUitiou 
of  being  eleeted  to  the  consulship,  but  he  died 
suddenly  at  the  beghming  of  the  following  year, 
B.  a  68,  at  Nola,  in  Campania,  in  the  very  same 
room  in  which  Augiifitus  afterwards  breathed  hi* 
last.  Octavtus  was  married  twice,  first  to  An- 
charia,  by  whom  he  had  one  daughter  [ ANCHAaiA], 


cat  their  way  through  the  enemy,  with 
■ai  anhod  Ib  Mfety  at  CkMhn. 

(Frwtja.  Stmt.  ir.  5.  §  7  :  mmp.  Lir.  xxii.  .V2.) 

alee  serred  in  bicily  under  the  praetor 
~    Papas  (& a  MSX  hat  whit  pot  ho 

took  in  the  other  campaigns  in  the  war  is  not 
■aeotKHwd.  When  M.  Antonins  wished  to  throw 
contempt  upon  Augustus,  he  caUed  this  C.  Octavius 

a  iFfieda^  and  a  rope-noaker  {rettio\  but  whether 

or  his  family  ertr  had  any  thin.:  to  do  with  a 
Et^uiiictiify  ot  rope«,  is  quite  uncertain.  (Suet. 
Ai^.  2.) 

'  .1  f.  OcT.*nrR,  son  of  the  preceding,  and 
yrandtather  of  Augustas,  lired  quietly  at  his  villa 


Augustas,  lived  quietly  at 
IsMwiththoMidiialhi 


cazsp,  Octavius  .nnd  another  tribune,  Seinproniiis  '  and  secondly  to  Atia,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter 
~  '  and  a  son  [ AtuJ.  His  second  wife,  and  his  three 

children,  survhed  hfaa.  (Saet  Aug.  3,  4  ;  NIeoL 
Damasc.  Vit,  Aunust.  c.  <  <1.  Orclli  ;  Veil.  Pat.  iu 
6ds  Cic.w<^itii.l,ad  <^/'.i.l.§7,ii.2.  §7, 
iWBiqkiiL  6tTM.ilaa.L9.)  The  Mlowing  is 
the  inscription  which  has  been  above  r.  f.  rrrd  to  :— 

C  0CTAV1V8.  C.  F.   C  N.   CP.  Il(VFV8).  lATKR 

Avovsn.  Ta.  mil.  bul  q.  asou  Pi.cvicc.ToaANiu. 
ivDEx  QVABsnoNVii.  N.  rBooo*.  nuaBAToa 

API'KLLATVS  KX  rROVmoIA  KaCBDOHlA. 

1 5.  OcTAVLA,  the  eUlec  daaghtor  of  No.  14,  by 
Ancharia.    [OOTATU,  N«b  L] 

IG.  OcTAViA,  the  younger  daqghtK  of  Na  14^ 
by  Atia.    [Octavia,  No.  2.] 

17.  a  Oovano^lho  ooB  of  No.  14,  h^  Alia, 
was  subsequently  called  C.  Julius  Caesar  Octa- 
vianus,  in  consequence  of  his  adoption  by  his  great* 
uncle,  0.  JvUao  Ohsnr.  The  sonata,  at  a  bter 
period,  conferred  ujwn  him  the  title  of  Augustus, 
under  which  name  his  life  is  given.  [AucusTcrn.] 

18.  On.  Octavius  Rufus,  quaestor,  a  c.  107, 
^vaR  sent  into  Africa  with  pay  Sar  tlie  army  of 
Marius,  and  returned  to  Rome,  accompanied  by 
the  ambassadors,  whom  Bocchus  sent  to  the  senate. 
(SalL  Jug.  104.)  The  cc^omen  in  moot  of  tha 
MSS.  of  Sallii'it  U  /{uaoy  for  which,  however,  we 
ought  probably  to  read  liufu*^  as  the  former  cog- 
nomen is  nnbiown  in  the  Oetavia  genoi  Fkora 
the  fact  that  this  Cn.  Octavius  filled  the  office  of 
qoaMtor,  it  is  not  impossible  that  he  may  be  the 

I.  Oeta*hM^inMwaiooBinlaa87.  [8oa 


r.  i  native 
property. 


town,  nrd  not  aspirin?  to  the  dignities 
state.    He  pos6es«ed  considerable 
T  augmented  by  moncy- 


Wr.disg,  since  AntMiiii:*  and  I'assius  Pivrmensis 
called  Augustas  the  grandson  of  a  banker  or 
■nosy  kadtf.    (Soet  wia^  2,  4, 6.) 

lib  6  OcTAvifT%  son  of  the  preceding  and 
£itW  of  Auguttos,  was  likewise  said  by  the 
enemies  of  Augustus  to  have  been  a  money-lender, 
ad  lo  hare  been  employed  in  the  Compas  Martins 
of  the  agents  for  bribing  the  electors.  Hut 
is  Biohabhr  ao  truth  in  these  reports.  The 
Ite  if  ya  flrther  onahM  hk,  withoat 
di^cnlty,  to  '^  ti  n  the  pnbUc  offices  at  Rome, 
ahhowh  he  was  the  6iat  of  liis  finaiiy  who  had 
osfinlti Aaik  Wa kn  hm  m  BMription, 

w^ith  is  given  below,  that  he  was  successively 
thbsne  of  tiM  soldiers  twice,  qoaertor,  plebeian 
asdfle  mUk  C  Tooaiua,  judex  qiMMtinnma,  nd 
or  Mi  MKT  »taiht  tiM  tf  hit 


above.  No.  6.] 

19.  L.  OoTAVXua*  a  l^te  of  Pompey  in  the 
war  agUBol  the  p(iateo»  bl  c  67*  vaa  isnt  by 
PM^ty  hrta  GMa  la  nmkm  iho  whpiiMiwi  oC 
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hare  been  called  Maniu  or  Naninu.  (Tzetz.  ad 

When  Odysseus  was  a  yminn;  man,  Tio  vrcnt  tn 
•ee  Ilia  giaaiAfather  Autolj^cus  near  the  foot  of 
Mmmt  ftiUMiia  TImi%  «iiQ»  coMged  In  ^ 
chaae,  he  was  iwrodrt  bj  a  bear  in  nis  knee,  by 
the  Kar  of  whkh  h«  ww  nibnqiientlj  rectwniied 
by  Eurycleia.  Laden  with  rich  pceaenta  m  re- 
turned from  the  palace  of  his  grandfiither  to  Ithaca. 
( H()in.  Od.  xix.  4 1 X  Eren  at  that  age  he  it 

de«chbed  as  dibtmguifihed  for  his  courage,  his 
kaovMge  of  navigatioo*  hit  cloqnence  and  skill 
a«  a  Hppotiator ;  for,  on  one  occasion,  when  the  Mps- 
•enians  bod  carried  off  some  sheep  from  Ithaca, 
IaAtIw  tent  him  to  Meawne  to  demand  nfMi- 
ntko.  He  there  met  with  Iphitus,  who  was 
■nalriiiii  the  horsea  stoka  from  hiin,  and  who  save 
Un  ue  laneiia  bow  of  PiujImu    Thb  bow 

O^fasous  u^ii'd  only  in  Ithaca,  regarding  it  as  too 
smt  a  treasure  to  be  omplojred  in  the  field,  and 
It  was  ao  otrong  dut  mm  of  ^  Rilon  waa  aiUe 

to  handle  iL  {Od.  xxi.  14,  &c)  On  one  occasion 
he  went  to  the  Thesprotian  Ephyra,  to  fetch  from 
Ilii^,  ttic  »nn  of  Menncrus,  poison  for  his  arrows  ; 
but  as  he  could  not  gel  it  there,  iie  afterwards 
obtained  it  from  Anchiahin  of  'I'liphus.  (Od.  i. 
259,  &c.)  Some  accounts  al»o  state  that  he  went 
to  Sparta  as  one  of  the  suitors  of  llitai,  and  ho 
is  said  to  have  advised  Tyndarcns  to  make  the 
suitors  awcar,  that  they  would  defend  the  chosen 
bridilpoom  against  any  om  tint  abodi  imdi  bim 
on  Helen's  account.  Tyndareus,  to  show  him  his 
mtitiide^  persuaded  his  brother  Icarina  to  siTO 
FlMiope  fat  taarriage  to  Odysseus ;  or,  amamg 
to  others,  Odysseus  gained  her  by  conquering  his 
competitors  in  the  footrace.  (ApoUod.  iii.  10.  §  9  ; 
Pans.  iiL  12.  §  2.)  But  Homer  mentiona  nothing 
of  all  this,  and  he  slilM  that  Agamemnon,  who 
visited  him  in  Ithaca,  prevailed  upon  him  only 
with  great  difficulty  to  join  the  Ureeks  in  their 
expedition  against  Troy.  (  01.  xur,  116,  &c.) 
Other  traditions  relate  that  he  was  visited  by 
Menelaus  and  Agamemnon,  and  that  more  espe- 
cUly  FdmadM  firfMad  Mm  to  join  tbe  ChMkib 

Fur  wlif-n  P.ilamedes  came,  it  is  said,  Odysseus 
pretended  to  be  mad :  he  yoked  an  ass  and  an  ox 
to  a  plough,  tad  began  to  aew  mH  Pahnaadea, 

to  try  him,  placed  the  infant  Tcdemacfaos  before 
the  plough,  whereupon  the  £ather  oonld  not  con- 
tinoe  to  play  his  part.  He  atopped  the  plough, 
■ad  waa  obliged  to  undertake  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promise  he  had  made  when  he  was  one  of  the 
suitors  of  Helen.  (Tzetz.  ad  Lyc.  818.)  This  oc- 
caxrence  is  ^aid  to  have  been  the  cause  of  hia 
hatred  of  Palamedcs.  (Ilygin.  Fab.  Being 
now  himself  gained  for  the  undertaking,  he  con- 
tiivad  ta  discover  Achilles,  who  was  concealed 
among  the  daughters  of  king  Lycomcdes,  and 
without  whom,  according  to  a  prophecy  of  C4ilffhaa, 
Aa  aipadltioB  ayrfwit  T!fVf  aoiud  not  ba  aada^ 
taken.  (Apnllod.  iii.  13.  §  R  ;  cnmp.  Arinr.i.ES.) 
Before,  however,  the  Qreaka  set  oat  againat  Troy, 
Odysseoi,  in  eaujuuetieu  arWb  MaMlaoa  (and 
Palamedes,  Diet.  Cret  L  went  to  Troy,  where 
be  was  hospitably  received,  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  the  Trojans  by  amicable  means  to  restore 
Belen  and  her  treasuiaa.  {IL  iii.  2Uo,  &c) 

When  the  Ci reeks  were  assembled  in  the  port  of 
Aalia,  he  iuined  tliein  with  twelve  ships  and  men 
fton  CapMlkiia»  Ithasa*  Ncriton,  Oiocyleia,  Za- 
^jmba%  8aMi»  aadtha  coaataf  Epdraa 


303,  631,  &C.).  When  Agamemnon  waa  onwilltn^ 
to  aerifiea  IpUgeneia  to  Arleada,  and  tbe  Oradw 

xvcre  in  great  difficulty,  Odysseus,  feigning  anj-  r, 
threatened  to  return  home,  bat  went  to  Mycenae* 
aad  fadneed  dytaemneHni  bf  Yaifaaa  pietenoeat» 
send  Iphigcnia  to  Aulis  (Diet.  Cret.  L  20  ;  COaBpw 
Eurip.  JpL  Aid.  100,  ice).  On  his  voyage  t» 
Troy  be  wrestled  in  Lesbos  with  PhUomeleides, 
the  king  of  the  island,  and  conqneiad  him  {Od.  ir. 
342).  According  to  ot^ur*.  Odysseim  and  D:o- 
medes  slew  bim  by  a  str.Uiigcin.  During  the  siege 
of  Troy  he  diatmguished  himself  as  a  valiant  and 
undaunted  warrior  (//.  iv.  494,  v.  677,  vii.  U>J', 
xi.  396,  404,  &c  xiv.  82),  bat  more  particnlarly  aa 
a  canning,  pnidesl,  aad  ela^aant  spy  and  negotiator, 
and  many  instances  are  related  in  which  he  was  of 
the  greatest  service  to  the  Greeks  by  theae  powers. 
Savwd  dialfatpdAad  Trojans  fell  by  bb  band. 
After  the  death  of  .Achilles  he  contended  for  hia 
armour  with  tbe  Telamonian  Ajax,  and  gained  the 
prise  (Orf.  3d.  645  ;  Ov.  MeL  zni.  init).  He  ia 
said  by  some  to  have  devised  the  stratagem  of  the 
wooden  horse  (Philostr.  Her.  x.  12),  and  he  was 
one  of  the  heroM  that  were  concealed  in  its  l>elly, 
and  prevented  tbam  answering  Helen,  that  they 
might  not  be  discovered  (Od.  iv.  '2ao,  .ftc.  viii.  4.94, 
xi.  525).  When  the  horse  was  opened  he  and 
Menehius  were  tbe  first  that  jtnapad  eirt  aad  haiK 
tened  to  the  house  of  Deiphobus,  where  he  con- 
quered in  the  fearful  atniggle  ((ML  viiL  517).  He 
is  alaa  «id  to  bava  taken  port  la  carrying  oif  tli* 

palladium.    (Virtr.  Jrn.  ii.  164.) 

Bat  no  part  of  hia  adventorea  ia  so  celebrated  in 
aaeiaat  ftocy  aabia  waadningaallBrAadaattQetion 

of  Troy,  and  his  ultimate  return  to  Ithaca,  which 
form  tbe  subject  of  the  Homeric  poem  called  atier 
him  tbe  Odysiey.  After  the  taking  of  Troy  one 
portion  of  tha  Chadca  Muled  away,  and  another 
with  Agamemnon  remained  behind  on  the  Tn>ian 
coast.  Odysseus  at  first  joined  the  former,  but 
when  ha  had  aailed  as  far  as  Tenedoa,  he  retuiMd 
to  Agamemnon  (Od.  iii.  163).  Afterwards,  how- 
ever, he  determined  to  sail  ^home,  but  waa  thrown 
by  a  atom  apea  the  eoait  of  loaaraa,  a  town  of 
the  Cicones,  in  Thrace,  north  of  the  island  rf 
Lemnoa,  He  there  ravaged  axul  plundered  the 
town,  aad  aa  ha  waa  not  lAla  to  iadaea  Ua  nan  to 
depart  in  time,  the  Cicones  hastened  tawaida  tlia 
coast  from  the  interior,  vxd  slew  72  of  his  com- 
panions (Odi  Ixi  89,  &c).  From  thence  he  waa 
driven  1^  a  north  wind  towards  Maleia  and  to  the 
Lotophagi  on  the  coast  of  Libya.  Some  of  his 
companions  were  so  much  delighted  with  tbe  taste 
of  tlie  lotus  that  thqr  wanted  to  remain  in  tllo 
cotmtry,  but  Odysseus  compelled  them  to  embark 
again,  and  continued  his  voyage  {Od.  ix.  67,  tt4, 
94,  Ac).  In  one  day  ba  MMied  the  mial  iahMid, 
situated  north  of  the  country  of  the  Lotopba^ 
{Od,  ix.  116|.  He  there  left  behind  eleven  shipa, 
aad  with  one  ha  aaOed  to  the  neighbouring  isbmd 
of  the  Cyclope*;  (the  western  coast  of  Sicily),  where 
with  twelve  companions  he  entered  the  cave  of  the 
Cyclops  Polypbemnt,  a  ton  of  Poseidon  and  Thoosa. 
This  giant  devoured  one  af^r  another  six  of  the 
companions  of  Odysseus,  and  kept  the  nnfortiinnto 
Odysseus  and  the  six  others  !u  prisoners  in  ius 
cave.  In  oidar  to  save  himself  Odysseoa  contrived 
to  make  the  monster  drunk  with  wine,  and  then 
with  a  burning  pole  deprived  him  of  bis  one  eyok 
Ho  now  enoca^ad  ia  laakimr  hia  eacane  with  hia 
frind^  bjoaMMdB«]^iMffMdtfanMdar«ht 
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c£  tbe  ibeep  -mhick  the  Cydopt  Itt  out  of 
Ui  CM»  $  Mi  OdyMMus  with  a  pact  of  the  flock, 

r^b*^  his  fthip.    The  Cydopa  implored  hi«*  father 
Fmoiaa  to  take  ^mamntm  upon  OdyiaeiM,  and 
tiiirfini  Aa  gad  «l  A»  MS  poiwea  tlwiraD- 
(icsisf  kiag  with  iniplacahle  enmity  (OJ.  i.  fTS,  &c. 
XX.  172 — 542X     OtiMci  nftmeot  Poaetdon  aa 
as^  with  Odvnen  «■  MUt     Ifca  diitt  of 
Pabiaedes  (Philostr.  Her.  iL  20  ;  eomp.  Pala- 
sttDKs).    On  hit  further  voyage  he  arrived  at  the 
klaoti  of  Aeola«,  probably  in  the  south  of  Sicily, 
wkm  he  ttajed  one  moDth,  and  ia  aaid  to  have 
la  lore  with  P(jlynu'la,  the  daughter  of  Aeolus 
(Fvt&ea.  Enoi.  2 ).    Uo  hii  departure  Aeolus  pn>- 
nM  hm  wteh  a  hag  of  windi,  iHridi  were  to 
tmgf  kim  home,   hot  his  companions,  without 
UAjtMW*  knowing  it,  opened  the  bag,  and^tha 
vjnia  aMiyad«  wkMaspan      aUpa  van  diiwi 
kuk  t^  the  iidand  of  Aeolus,  who  was  indignant 
aad  PBfmed  aU  fiuthar  aanatance  {Od.  x.  i.  &c.). 
Aftv  a  voyage  of  dot  dmrt  ha  aixivad  atTelepylos, 
tiie  city  of  I^mna,  in  which  Antiphates  ruled  over 
il  e  Laestrrgunes,  a  sort  of  cannibals.   This  place 
Eiusi  probably  be  Mnjght  somewhere  in  the  north  of 
ikalj.   Ody  sseoa  escaped  from  tham  with  eoly  one 
ahip  (t  80,  (Stc.),  and  his  fate  now  carried  him  to  a 
Western  island,  Aeaeo,  inhabited  l>y  the  Borcerc&s 
(  tree.    A  part  of  his  people  was  f^cni  to  explore  the 
ii'-ind,  but  they  wen^  changed  by  Circe  into  swine. 
£«ijlixhu9  alone  caoifwd,  aad  brought  the  &ad 
atwa  la  Odysseoa,  wImv  wIm  ha  waa  ■■■fling  to 
i^.;  ai*istar.c-   <  f  his  friends,  was  instructed  by 
h  rrmm  by  what  mcaaa  be  could  xaaist  the  magic 
fMmaf  CfaM.  Bb  mootaM  1m  Ubnting  his 
cai^aaiaBa,  who  were  again  cha^gtd  into  men, 
aad  were  most  hospitably  treated  by  the  sorceress. 
When  at  length  Odysaeoa  begged  for  leave  to  de- 
pa^  GtfOB  de«ired  him  fta  deeemd  into  Hades  and 
ta  eocuRilt  the  seer  Teixenaa  (x.  135,  &c).  Tip 
avw  mled  westward  right  acroM  the  river  Oceanu&, 
eai  having  leaded  en  Uie  other  side  in  the  country 
•f  ihf  Cimmerians,  where  Helios  does  not  shine, 
hs  ttteicd  Hadea,  and  consulted  Teirestaa  about 
Aa  tmmm  fa  «Udi  ha  might  naeh  hk  native 
hteL   Tciresias  informed  hiiu  of  the  danger  and 
diSselliM  ancii^  fatn  the  anger  of  Poseidon,  but 
inwa  hs  hepTtiM  all  waddyaltim  o«t  weD,  if 
liMyaaeaa  and  hie  companions  wodd leave  the  herds 
of  ildioa  in  Thrinada  uninjured  ((ML  zL).  Odys- 
seaa  aew  returned  to  Aeaea,  when  Ciice  again 
iMtdl  the  atnogera  kindly,  told  them  of  the 
daigm  that  yet  awaited  thf-m,  and  of  the  means 
if  f"p'"g  (xii.  1,  ^ci    Tiic  wind  which  she 

mm  ukk  ikm  ohiM  thm  ta  tha  idnd  of  the 

SeiieiJi,  aomewhere  near  the  west  const  of  Italy, 
lie  Sainna  at  en  the  shore,  and  with  their  sweet 
attnelai  di  that  paased  by,  mA  ihn  de- 
Kryyt^  them.  Odysseus,  in  order  to  escape  the 
itsiifg,  iUad  tha  can  of  hiaoompaaiona  with  wax, 
•■d  teaad  hfaintf  to  Aa  Mil  of  hb  tUp,  nntil 
he  was  oat  of  the  reach  of  the  Seinms'  song  (xii. 
39,  166,  &c).  Hereupon  hit  ahip  came  be- 
twMB  ScyUa  aad  Charybdia,  tw«  todta  between 
Thnoada  aad  Italy.  Aa  the  ship  passed  between 
t'^.  Scylla,  the  monster  inhabiting  the  rock  of 
lae  ms»e  name,  earned  off  and  devoured  six  of  the 
nwpMi  III  of  Odyaeos  (xii.  73,  &c.  235,  &c). 
Fwtm  Acnce  he  cnme  to  Thrinacia,  the  island  of 
IMmu  who  there  kept  his  sacred  herds  of  oxen. 
"IjiiiHLWhIM  If  111  I  ndTioe  ofTeinriw  nd 
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pelled  him  to  land.  He  made  them  swear  not  to 
touch  any  of  the  catdat  hat  m  they  won  det^bad 

in  the  island  by  storms,  and  as  they  were  hungry^ 
they  killed  tha  finest  of  the  oxen  while  Odvaaeon 
was  aolaeik*  Ahtt  oene  dayt  the  otoan  ■wiled, 

and  they  sailed  away,  but  si^ion  another  storm  came 
on,  and  their  ship  was  destroyed  by  Zeus  with  a 
fluh  of  lightning.  AU  were  drowned  with  the  ex- 
ception  of  Odysseus,  who  saved  himself  by  means 
of  the  mast  and  planks,  and  was  driven  by  the 
wind  again  towards  Scylla  and  Charybdia.  But 
he  akUfully  avoided  the  danger,  and  afiter  ten  daya 
he  reached  the  woodv  island  of  Ogygia,  inhabited 
by  the  nymph  Calypso  (xii.  127,  &c  260,  &c). 
Sha  neoivad  him  with  kindness,  and  deeirsd  Utai 
to  marry  her,  promising  immortality  and  eternal 

{Ottth,  if  he  would  consent,  and  forget  Ithaca.  Bat 
9  «9Bld  Bol  OTOWoae  Ui  longing  after  hb  own 
home  (i.  51,  58,  iv.  82,  &c.  555,  &c  vii.  244,  Sec. 
ix.  28,  34)*  Athena,  who  had  always  been  the 
pioleitiaii  of  Odyssena,  mdnood  Zens  to  promiaa 
that  Odysseus,  notwithstanding  the  anger  of  Po* 
seidon,  should  one  day  return  to  his  native  island, 
and  take  rengeance  on  the  suitors  o(  Penelope  (i. 
48,  &e.  V.  23,  xiii.  131,  eomp.  xfiL  300,  iicj, 
Hermes  carried  to  Calypso  the  command  of  Zouq 
to  dismiss  Udysseus.  The  nymph  obeyed,  and 
taught  him  how  la  Wld  a  rafi,  on  which,  after  a 
stav  of  eight  years  with  her,  he  left  the  island  (v. 
14U,  &c.  234,  263).  In  eighteen  days  he  came  in 
sight  of  Moria,  the  Und  af  tha  Phandana, 
when  Poseidon,  who  perceived  him,  sent  a  storm, 
which  cast  him  off  the  laft.  On  the  advice  of 
LMMolhoa,  and  with  hsaad  Atheaa^i  iirittaiwii, 
he  reached  Scheria  by  dint  of  swimming  (j»  S78^ 
&c  445,  vL  170).  The  axhansted  hero  skipt  on 
the  shore,  until  ha  was  aw<dte  hy  the  voices  of 
maidens.  He  found  Nansicaa,  the  daughter  of 
king  Alcinous  and  Arete ;  she  gave  him  clothing 
and  allowed  him  to  follow  her  to  the  town,  where 
he  was  kindly  received  by  her  parents.  He  waa 
honoured  with  feasts  and  contests,  and  the  minstrel 
Demodocus  sang  of  the  fall  of  Troy,  which  moved 
Odysseus  to  tsati,  and  being  qoestieaed  abont  Aa 
cause  of  his  emotion,  he  related  liis  whole  hi^tor}'. 
At  kittth  he  was  hmoored  with  presents  and  sent 
hoBM  maaUpb 

One  nit;lit  as  ho  had  &llcn  asleep  in  his  ship, 
it  reached  the  coast  of  Ithaca ;  the  Phaeacians  who 
had  accompanied  him,  carried  him  and  his  presents 
on  shore,  and  left  him.  Ha  had  now  been  away 
from  Ithaca  for  twenty  years,  and  when  he  awoko 
he  did  not  recogtuM'  his  native  land,  for  Athena, 
that  he  might  not  Ix-  recognised,  had  enveloped 
him  in  a  cloud.  As  he  was  lamenting  his  fate  the 
goddess  informed  him  where  he  was,  concealed  his 
presents,  and  advised  him  how  to  taka  faageaaeo 
upon  the  enemies  of  his  honse.  During  his  absence 
his  father  Laertes,  bowed  down  by  gri^  and  old 
age,  had  wHhdmwn  lata  ^  eenntry,  hb  notiber 
Anticleia  had  died  of  sorrow,  his  son  Teleniachus 
had  grown  np  to  manhood,  and  his  wife  Penelope 
had  rejeelod  all  ikt  ofiers  that  had  been  made  la 
her  by  tho  importanate  suitors  from  the  neigh- 
bouring isbuids  (Od.  xi.  laO,  &c.  xiii.  33G,  &c 
XV.  355,  &c  xvi.  108,  6ic.).  During  the  kst 
three  years  of  Odysseus*  absence  more  than  a 
hundred  nobles  of  Ithaca,  Same,  Dulichium,  and 
Zacynthus  had  been  suing  for  the  hand  of  Penelope, 
and  in  their  visits  to  her  hooio  had  treated  all 
that  il  coBtaiaodaoif  ithadbeMlhric  ««a  (L3M» 
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8enj>lor3m$  Ecdes.  vol.  ii.  col,  SIR;  Lardncr,  Cmlih. 
book  L  c  1G2  ;  J.  C.  Woltius,  EjcercU,  in  CkUauu 
Patnm  Oraecor^  apnd  CrameTt  Prae/.  adOalmam 
it  Evang.  SS.  Matthaei  et  Afard,  8vo.  Oxford, 
1840;  Ciame^  Momtum  ad  Calemam  in  Jiput. 
OaAel      8f«.  Ozfoid,  1840.)        {J,  C.  IL] 

OE'DIPUS  {OltUovs),  the  son  of  Laiu»  and 
locaste  of  Tiwbet.  The  tiagic  iate  of  this  hero  is 
aora  cahtwited  IImb  tint  of  my  other  legendary 
personage,  on  aeooont  of  the  frequent  uso  which 
the  tragic  poets  have  made  of  it.  In  their  hnmis  it 
also  underwent  various  changes  and  rmix  ilishmonis  ; 
but  the  ooimnKm  story  is  as  follows.  Laius,  a  son 
of  Labdacui,  was  kiiiir  of  Thobos,  and  huslmnd  of 
locaste,  a  daughter  of  Mcnoeccos  (or  Creon,  Diod. 
ir.  64),  and  sister  of  Creon.  As  Laiits  bad  no 
issue,  he  consulted  the  oracle,  which  informed  hira 
that  if  a  son  should  be  bora  to  him  be  would  lose 
liie  Ufebj  liw  bnd  ef  hfa  own  eUld.  When, 
therefore,  at  length  locasto  ptivo  liirth  to  a  son, 
they  pierced  bi»  iiaet,  bound  them  together,  and 
tfwp  tttpcied  ft»«md  aa  IfomtOtiMflroi.  Tbeie 
he  was  found  by  a  shepherd  of  king  Polybus  of 
Corinth,  and  he  was  called  from  his  swollen  feet 
Oedipus.  When  he  was  brought  to  the  palace,  the 
king  and  his  wife  Metop*  (or  Periboea,  ApoUod. 
iii.  5.  §  7)  l)rought  him  up  as  their  own  child. 
Once,  however,  Oedipus  was  taunted  by  a  Co- 
tinlliiMi  with  not  being  the  king^s  son,  whereupon 
he  proceeded  to  Delphi  to  consult  the  omcle.  The 
anawer  be  then,  obtained  waa  that  he  should  slay 
Me  fc^Mr  tnd  eamh  {aeaH  witt  Utowii  aaotiier. 

Thinkinii  that  Polylitis  was  his  father,  ho  resolved 
not  to  xetoin  to  Coiinih  ;  bat  on  bis  road  betw<H-n 
IMpU  nd  Dndk  hornet  Ui  ml  fttlier  Lains, 
and  as  Polyphontes  (or  Polyphetes,  or  Polypoetes, 
SchoL  ad  Murip.  Phoen.  39),  the  charioteer  of 
Laius,  wanted  to  push  him  out  of  the  way,  a  scuffle 
ensued  in  which  Oedipus  slew  both  Laius  and 
Polyphontes,  and  one  part  of  the  oracle  was  ful- 
filled. The  two  corpses*  are  said  to  have  been 
buried  on  the  same  spot  by  Danmistratus,  king  of 
Phitaeae  (ApoUod.  iii.  5.  §  8  ;  Pans.  x.  5.  §  2). 
In  the  mean  time  the  celebrated  Sphinx  had 
•ppeoiod  in  neighbonhood  of  Thoboo.  Bh» 
had  settled  on  a  rock,  and  put  a  riddle  to  every 
Tbeban  that  poHed  by,  and  wboerer  wm  ooabla 
to  ooho  it  WM  idlbd  bj  dw  moBttar.  Tliii  cobh 
mity  induced  the  Thebans  to  make  known  that 
whoever  should  deliver  the  country  of  it  should 
1m  made  king,  and  receive  locaste  as  his  wife. 
Oedipus  was  one  of  those  that  came,  forward,  and 
•when  he  approached  the  Sphinx  she  itrave  the  riddle 
as  follows ;  '*  A  being  with  four  feel  has  two  feet 
and  thfoe  feet,  and  only  one  voice  ;  bat  its  feet 
▼ory,and  when  it  has  most  it  is  weakest"  Oedipus 
oolred  the  riddle  by  laying  that  it  waa  man,,  and 
Ao  Splunz  tiMnotpoB  umr  inmlf  from  the  rode 

Oedipus  now  obtained  the  kinfjdom  of  Thebes, 
and  married  bis  mother,  by  whom  he  became  the 
fidier  of  BlNdei,  Polyneices,  Antigone,  and  I»- 
mene.  In  consequence  of  this  incestuous  alliance 
of  which  no  one  was  aware,  the  country  of  Thebee 
was  Tisited  by  a  pUigue,  and  the  oraelo  ocdered 
that  tho  amrderer  of  Ldoi  diould  be  aipolled. 
Of^dipus  rwcordinsly  pronounced  a  solemn  curse 
upon  the  unknown  murderer,  and  declared  him  an 
axilo  ;  but  when  he  endeavoured  to  discover  him, 
bo  was  informed  by  the  seer  Teiresias  tliat  he  hiin- 
adf  waa  both  the  parricide  and  the  husband  of  his 
■lolbir.  loMtio  now  baof  ImmU^  Md  Oedipua 


put  out  his  own  eves  (Apollod.  iii.  .5.  §  B  ;  Sopb. 
0«</.7>r.  447,713^  731, 774,&c).  From  thiopomft 
traditiona  again  dilRw,ftraee(m}ing  to  i«aM,Oed^ ' 
in  his  blindness  was  expelled  from  Thebes  by  his 
son*  and  brothec^in-law,  Cceoo,  who  undertook  the 
govommcBl»iadbain»9BidedandaeeattpBBied  by 
Antigone  biUaoiilt  to  Attica  ;  but  according  to 
others  he  waa  impciaoned  by  his  sons  at  Thebes, 
in  orda  tbat  hii  disgrace  might  remain  concealed 
from  tbo  eyeo  of  the  world.  The  fiither  now  cxuwd 
his  sons,  who  agreed  to  rule  over  Thebes  altt*niately, 
but  became  involved  in  a  diwute,  in  consequence 
of  which  they  fougirt  in  ngU  ooariiat,  and  slew 
each  other.    Hereupon  Creon  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  and  expelled  0»lipns.   After  long^wan- 
deringa  Oedipoa  aniTodin  tno  prove  of  IImi  iPniae 
nides,  near  Colonus,  in  Attica;  he  waa  tlMSO 
honoured  by  Tboeos  in  bis  misfortnnc^  aad»  aeoMd* 
ing  to  OB  ondi^  Ao  BBBwid—  itaaorod  liiiB  friai 
the  earth,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  approach  his 
tomb  (Soph.  0«d,  CU.  1661,  &c;  Eurip.  Phoen. 
init.;  ApoUod.  S.  6.  f  9  ;  Diod.  ir.  64  ;  Hygin. 
Fab.  67).  According  to  Homer,  Oedipus,  tormoBled  I 
by  the  Erinnyes  of  his  mother,  continued  to  reijr, 
at  Thebes  after  her  death  ;  he  fell  in  battle,  aiid 
was  honoured  at  Thebes  with  funeral  solemnitieo  I 
{(J(l.  xi.  270,  &.C.,  11.  xxiii.  C?!').   Some  traditions 
mention  Kuryg:iucia  a&  the  mollier  of  the  four 
children  of  Oedipus  above-mentioned  (Paua.  ix.  5» 
§  5  ;  ScboL  ad  Kurip.  Fhotn,  63),  and  previous  to 
bis  connection  with  her,  he  is  said  to  have  been  tho 
father  of  KuMtor  and  Laonytus  l»y  loeaoto,  aad 
to  have  in  the  end  married  Astymedu&a,  a  daughter 
of  Stbeneloa  (SchoL  ad  Eurm,  L  cX  Oedipoa 
himodf  ii  tonotaMo  edlod  a  an  of  Lidao  bj  ia- 
rycleia,  and  is  said  to  have  been  thrown  in  a  diesi 
into  the  sea  when  yet  an  infant,  to  have  been 
carried  by  the  waroa  to  tho  coast  of  Sicyon,  te 
have  been  received  by  Polybus,  and  afterw  ;ird«  to  | 
have  been  blinded  liy  him  (Schul.  cJ  Kur.  Phrm-n. 
13,20).    liis  tomb  wa«  shown  at  Athens,  where 

he  also  had  an  hmn.   (Ftek  i.  98.  §  7,  30,  ia  I 

fin.)  [L.  S.] 

OENANTHE  (OinfyOij),  mother  of  Agathocles. 
tbo  in&nMWo  adniater  of  Ptolemy  Philopator,  and  I 
A  zathoclea,  his  equally  infamous  mistress.  Oenanthe 
seems  to  have  introduced  her  children  to  tbo  kii^ 
aadUoov^lhom  ahepoaaeaaed,Qntilhiadfla(&,iho  ' 
greatest  influence  in  the  government.  When, 
aiter  the  accession  of  the  young  Epipbanea,  the 
people  rose  up  against  Agathocles  and  bis  party, 
Oenanthe  fled  for  refuge  to  the  Tliesniophorium 
(the  temple  of  Demeter  and  Persephone),  and  here 
she  implored  the  aid  of  the  goddesses  with  super- 
stitious ondwattaonts,  and  drove  away  with  thnatt 
and  curses  some  noble  ladies  who  had  eome  to  con- 
sole her.  On  the  next  day  she  was  dragged  from 
tho  idlar,  and,  having  been  brought  nakedmi  hone*  I 
back  into  the  stadium,  was  delivered  up,  with  the 
rest  of  the  family  of  Agathocles,  to  the  foty  of  the 
nndtitBdo,  bj  whom  they  were  ten  in  |Mooi. 
(Polvb.  xiv.  11,  XV.  29,  33;  Plut  Oenm.  33  J 
JotU  XXX.  2  ;  Athen.  ru  n.  251,  e.)     [£.  &] 

OBNEUS  (OiVfui).,  1.  Om  of  Oo  tani  of 
Aegyptus.    (Apollod.  iL  ).  |  5.) 

2.  A  son  of  Pandion,  and  one  of  tbo  opot^fO^ 
heroes  at  Athens.    ( Pans.  i.  5.  §  2.) 

."'».  A  son  of  Portli'  us,  brother  of  Agnus  and 
^lola^.nnd  husband  of  Althaea,  by  whom  he  became 
the  father  of  Tydeus  and  Meleagcr,  and  was  thus 
tho  gnudfirthar  «f  Dianedof*  Ha  ma  Idi^  of 
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PVnroo  asd  Calyd'>n  in  Acfolia  (Horn.  Tl.  x.  B13, 
IX.  S43i»  ziff.  1  Id,  6sA.y    According  to  the  tragic 
fwrti  W  mm  m  mm  ef  Ptothwm  and  Ewyte,  and 
lyHjde*  ihr  tT^-o  brothers  menlioiied  alwve,  Alca- 
Lettc(weu«»  Bad  fiterose,  are  Uke- 
kii  teMhm  Md  mlar  ( ApoOod.  L  7.  $ 
]ft  :  Apollon.  Rh...!.  i.  \  92  ;  Hygiiu  Fab.  14).  His 
^iMmare  mki  to  hare  been  Tozeut.  whom  be  him- 
•rif  kBri.  T1iyi««a(Pkctciu),  Cljrmenui,  Periphai, 
Aflpiaitt,  Meleager,  Gorge,  Earymede,  Alelanipp^, 
M'«t»we,  aiKl  Deianetra  ( Apollod.  L  8.  §  1  ;  Pau*. 
iv.  31 1  I  ;  Aotoo.  Lib.  1).  His  second  wife  was 
yUmafft^  ibadnghter  of  Hipponoiu,and  by  her 
fc"  is  wHA  br  »ome  to  hare  become  the  father  of 
TTiirst,  iviio  according  to  others  was  hii  son  by 
l.s  euro  daayhtar  Oiy  (Apdlod.  i.  8.  §  4,  kc, 
ir.         ;   conip.  TYDKt  s).     He  is  f^id  to 
tate  bem  dcphted  of  hi*  kingdom  by  the  »ons  of 
AfriH,  wk»  wpfiaaoad  him  and  ill  used  him.  But 
Ik-  W7i\  6ub*<rqu<-nt!y  avenged  by  Dioin<  iir>«,  who 
N«w  Agrina  aiui  iua  aooa,  and  reatond  the  kingdom 
ffiAvia  Omm* liinMilf.  er  la  Ua MB-i»>kw  An- 
dra^s:<'n.  a»  (>eneu»  was  too  old.    Dioraede*  took 
lia  fraadfathar  witb  kiai  to  Febponnaaua,  but 
•one  «f  tha  am  aribo  Iqr  ta  mbInmIi,  ilaw  the  eld 
t  in,  t  <w    the  altar  ef  Telephus  in  Arcadia. 
r)<.!Qedr«  bari<d  hts  bodj  at  Argot,  and  nam«i 
tJ «  u>»-n  of  Orooe  after  hun  (ApoUod.i.  8.§  5,&c; 
Aritoo.  Lib.  37  ;  Diod.  iv.  65).    According  to 
•thfrt  Oenetx*  Hved  toa  very  "I  J  asre  with  Dioraede* 
as  AnsM,  ajul  died  a  natursd  deaiii  ( Paus.  ii.  § 
2^    Hemcr  \  niiwa  imthing  af  all  tiii»  ;  he  merely 
tv^tes  that  Oeneos  once  neglected  to  bacriticc  to 
Arttmia,  ta  caoaoquence  of  which  ahe  at-nt  a 
wmtwmmhm^  iafea  the  territory  of  Calydon,  which 
-txx  b nr. ted  by  Meleager  (//.  ix.  h'.Vl,  kc).  The 
bm  Beikf^itoa  waa  hotpitably  received  by  him, 
mk  taeMvid  a  caady  girdle  aa  a  pwunt  fteni  him 
(♦L'JIS,  &.C.).     At  the  tiiiif  of  th-'  Tr  j.Tn  war  the 
tace  eC  Oottoa  had  become  extinct,  and  hence 
IbMa,  the  am  flf  <iB<wwin«.  tha  mi^iiirkv  of 
M  tbaAmliMi  ifiiMt  Tkoj  (u.  638, 
&e>.  [LS.J 

OENLAS,  a  Greek  painter,  of  whom  nothing 
mam  ia  kwwa  than  that  he  painted  n  family 
rrr«p,  IMMM.    (Pliib  ii:       UXT.  11.  >.  40. 

a:.)  [P.S.1 

OENOA^IS  (Otywcrrts),  a  surname  of  Artemis, 
vly>  va4  worNhippad  at  Ooiaa  ia  Aigolia.  ( Eurip. 
iierc  Far.  376.)  [L.S.1 
OrSlOB  (oIpAi).  L  ThanaMghMhjrAii- 
Libenili*  ( 1 6 )  t»  a  pawGtt  HMBiniilj  caUad 
[OsajtN^]. 
1  A  Mlv  aC  BpedhH.  from  wUch  tha  Attk 
desu  of  Oenoe  wa<^  l»  li< n  d  t»  havt  dnivad  ite 
ane.   (Paaa.  L  3^  in  hn.) 

3^  Ad  Arcadian  nymph,  who  it  Mid  ta  hate 
bva  aac  ef  thow  that  fafoajlhl  «p  dka  tn(ant  Zeus. 
(IW  tnL  47.  §  2.)  [L.S.] 

OEKOMARCUUS  (OMfM^t),  of  Andros 
OH    tha  aMMOoa  piqnla  of  Heiodee  Attic  us  did 
KK  pnweas  any  great  celebrity,  nnd  wa»  fund  of 
fl4xid  style  df  eloquence,  which  received  the 
B»8ie  of  the  I«ie  ar  Arialia.  (Phfloati:  Fib 

S-jfk.  ii.  18.) 

OENU'MAUS  fOir»>iaos),  a  son  of  Area  and 
Ifw^wai  the  dao^tter  ef  Aaapaa,  nd  boehaad  of 

tif  PInad  Sterepe,  by  whom  he  became  tlw  father 
effl  fspodameia,  waa  king  of  Pisa  in  Elis  (.Vpollod. 
hi  10.  S  1  ;  Paoa.  10.  %  2»  22.  §  5,  vL  21.  §  6). 
.Iccording  ta  adas  kt  wsa  a  MB  d  Ana  aad 
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Strrope  (Schol.  ad  If,m.  II.  xviii.  486  ;  Hvpin. 
Fab.  }i4,  l*y),  or  a  sou  of  Alxiou  (Paaa.  v.  L  g  61, 
or  of  Hyperodias  and  SUnipa  (Taats.  «Nf  149). 
An  oracle  had  dedacad  that  he  should  die  if  his 
daqahter  abould  iiwin'«  and  he  therefore  made  it  a 
confitian  dbat  tiMM  who  came  fbri^ 
Hippodani'  I:i%  hau  l  should  contend  with  himself  in 
thechariol-race,and  he  who  conquered  should  receive 
her,  wbereoa  thoaa  tint  ware  conqnered  should  suffer 
death.  The  race-course  extended  from  Pia  ta 
altar  of  Poseidon,  on  the  Corinthian  isthmtid.  At 
the  moment  when  a  suitor  started  with  liippodanieia, 
Oenomaus  sacrificed  a  ram  to  Zeus  at  Pisa,  and 
then  anned  himself  and  hastened  with  his  swift 
chariot  and  four  horses,  guided  by  Myrtilus,  after 
the  suitor.  He  thus  overtook  many  a  lover,  whom 
he  put  to  death,  until  Pelops,  the  son  of  Tantahu, 
aune  to  Pisa.  Pelops  bribed  Mjrtilus,  and  oaiqg 
the  harwa  which  he  had  receiTed  fiam  Peeeideii, 
he  succeeded  in  reaching  the  goal  before  Oenomaus, 
who  in  despair  made  away  with  himaelL  Xhoa 
Pclopa  obtained  Hippodaaufai  and  tha  kingdon  of 
Pisa  (Diod.  iv.  73  ;  HvKin.  Fab.  84  ;  Schol.  ad 
ApoUoH.  mod.  i.  7i2tadFmd.  04  L  114  ;  Ov.  JL 
365,  &C.).  There  ate  oaoM  taifatiooab  thb  story, 
as  e.  g.  that  Oenomaus  was  himself  in  love  with 
his  daughter,  and  for  this  reason  slew  her  lovers 
(Taeta.  adl^lS6  i  Hygin.  Fait.  253).  :^Iyr- 
tilus  also  it  laid  to  hare  hivid  her,  and  as  sha 
wished  to  possess  Pelops,  she  persuaded  Myrtiiiis 
to  take  the  nails  out  ot  the  wheels  of  her  lather 
chariet ;  aad  at  Oanwant  was  breathing  his  hat 
he  pronoiiTirrd  a  cnrso  upon  Myrtilus,  and  this 
curse  had  lU  de^itred  etlect,  for  as  Pelops  refused 
to  give  to  Myrtilot  tha  nwaid  ha  had  piembed,  ar 
as  Myrtilus  had  attempted  to  dishonour  Hij'po- 
dameia,  Pelope  thrust  him  down  from  Cape  Ue- 
nettua.  But  Myrtaua,  while  dying,  Iflcewite  pro* 
nounced  a  curse  upon  the  house  ot  Pelops,  which 
was  afterwards  the  cause  of  the  fatal  occutrences 
m  the  Ule  of  Atieat  and  Tbyestea  (Tcetz.  ad 
15G).  All  the  suitors  that  had  been  kill<  <i  bj 
Oenomaus,  were  buried  in  one  common  tomb  ( Paus. 
vi.  '21.  §  6,  &c).  The  tomb  of  Oenomaus  himself 
was  shown  on  tho  river  Cladeus  in  Elis  (vi.  21.  § 
3).  His  house  was  destroyed  l.y  liyhtning,  and 
only  one  pillar  of  it  remained  sUuidiog  (v.  *JU.  §  3i, 
]4.'§  5  ;  comp.  v.  17.  §  4,  10.  |  2 ;  Soph.  SheU 
5U4,  Vdkkai^  MgduLdnJi^  GeM  n. 
361).  [L.S.J 

OENOlf  AUS  (plp6iuutt\  of  Oadam,  a  cynio 
philosopher,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian, 
or  somewhat  later,  but  before  Porphyry.  (Synoell. 
IK  S49,  K ;  Sttid.  a  a.)  Ha  waa  one  ef  thote 
later  cynics  whose  philosopliy  consisted  not  so  much 
in  any  definite  qr*tem  of  doctrine,  as  in  a  free  and 
vanttmhmd  tena  of  thought  and  life.  Thus  the 
emperor  Julian  charges  him  with  taniaaUlj  aad 
profaneness  ;  and  his  sarcasms  upon  the  old  cynic 
doctrines  have  led  some  to  suppose,  but  without 
reason,  that  he  belonged  to  some  other  sect.  (Ju- 
lian. Oral.  vi.  p.  If)!).  p.  20:»,  ed.  Spanheim.) 
Suida«  mentiun&,  as  his  works,  Ilfpl  Hvvtafkov^ 
noXirsfa,  nc^  r^r  aa^  'OmV"*'  4iAeoe^t, 
n«pl  KpefTTjToj  Kol  Lio^{vov%  KoX  rtiy  \otv<iy. 
This  list,  however,  does  not  include  the  work 
whidi  it  htat  known  to  at,  namely,  his  exposaro 
of  the  orach's  which  is  sometimes  eiitilkd  Ku7ii 
Tton'  xP^>iW*"'«  hut  the  proper  title  seims  to  have 
been  rt^m  feipd.  i.  au  Xhiwtft  jVaml^aforaai. 
fitinMafahb  axtncia  fimi  thit  mric  are^rettnti 
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by  EoMibiai,  who  telb  w  tin*  OMMmaiii  was  pro- 
voked to  write  it  in  consequence  of  hliving  been 
himself  deceived  by  an  oracle.  (,KuBeb.  Praep. 
Bvamg.  r.  ia»  IblL,  7}  8«mt  H.  E.  ir.  IS  ; 
Niceph.  X,  3f» ;  Thc<Hloret,  Thmp.  vL  p.  86,  z.p. 
141,  a.)  Julian  also  speaks  of  tragediei  bj  Oeno 
■HUM  (Oral  tB.  p.  210). 

2.  An  epigrammatic  poet,  the  author  of  a  sinj^le 
distich  upon  Eros,  inicribed  on  a  drinking  vessel. 
There  is  nodiing  to  detMuine  wlietiwr  «r  no  he 
was  tho  same  person  as  the  philosopher  (Brunck, 
AnaL  ToL  iL  p.  402  ; iw^AMk,  Graee,  vd.  iii. 
p.  110.) 

3.  A  tragic  poet  [Dioobnks,  p.  1 023.]  [P.S.] 
OENO'NK  (OiVwi^).  a  iiaiitjht.T  of  tho  river- 

fod  Cebren,  and  the  wife  of  Paris.    (Apollod.  iii. 
9L  f  6  t  PMkoB.  Bnt  4 ;  Stodk  atiiL  p.  596  ; 
eomp.  Pauis.)  [L.  S.] 

OENO'PIDES  iqliwwihis),  »  distinguished 

MtRMMNMr  tflid  IHIltfwillMrtMlllit  A  Mtf W  CUoil 

Plato  {I><is((ie,c.  1)  mentions  him  in  conjnnctinn 
with  Anaxogoras,  from  which  it  haa  been  concltuied 
that  he  was  a  contemponuy  of  iMttr,  It  wmj 
have  been  so,  but  there  is  nothing  else  to  conHrra 
thL>  conifctiire.  He  is  spoken  of  in  connection  with 
P^  iiiagoraii  and  his  followers,  so  that  he  seems  to 
hare  been  r^[arded  as  a  Pythagorean.  Oenopides 
derived  most  of  his  astronomical  knowledge  from 
the  priests  and  astronomers  of  Egypt,  with  whom 
Im  ImA  fat  tome  time.  Diodoros  (i.  98)  mmtbns 
in  particular  tliat  he  derived  from  this  source  his 
knowledge  of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  the  dis- 
«ov«rr  OF  whidi  be  it  snia  to  bm  duned  (in  the 
treatise  <lc  Phc.  Phil.  ii.  iHMeribod  U  Plntarch). 
Aelion  {V.H.x.7)  attribnteo  to  Oenopides  the 
invention  of  tiw  eydo  of  BftjH^Jtte  jMn  fat 
bringing  the  lunar  and  solar  Jttn  into  accordance, 
of  which  Censorinns  (c.  19)  makes  Philolaus  to 
have  been  the  originator.  The  length  of  the  solar 
yen  was  fixed  liy  Oenopides  at  Sli  ')  days,  and 
somcn-hat  less  than  nine  hours.  (As  Censorinns 
expresses  it,  the  hfty-ninth  part  of  twenty-two 
days.)  Oenopidef  iet  up  at  Olympia  a  brazen 
tablet  containing  an  explanation  of  liis  cycle.  He 
had  a  notion  that  the  xoilky-way  was  the  original 
poA  of  tfie  im,  flen  whkib  be  bed  been  (Hjgibleoed 

inti>  his  present  p:ith  bv  the  spect.acle  of  the  banquet 
of  Thycstes.  (Achilles  Tatius,  Jtag.  m  AraL  c.  24.) 
Prodns,  ni  hit  eoBinunluy  on  Bnoid,  ellrtbulei  to 

Oenopides  the  discovery  of  tho  ttvclflh  and  twenty- 
third  propositions  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid,  and 
the  quadrature  of  the  meniscus.  Oenopides  is  also 
mentioned  more  than  once  by  Sextus  Empiricus. 
( Uijprtt.  iii.  4,  adt.  Math.  p.  367.)  He  had  a  theory 
of  his  own  about  the  rise  of  the  Nile,  which  was 
iUe,  tint  in  the  summer  tbo  waters  beneath  tho 
earth  are  cold,  in  the  winter  warm  ;  a  fact  which 
he  said  was  proved  by  the  temperature  of  deep 
melli.  So  that  in  die  winter  tbe  beat  thnt  up  in 
the  earth  carri.^=»  nff  tlic  ^^nTitcr  part  of  the  moisture, 
while  there  are  no  rains  in  Egypt.  In  the  summer, 
on  tbe  eontrary,  tbe  moittme  it  no  longer  carried 
olT  in  that  way,  so  that  there  is  enotigh  to  fill  the 
bed  of  the  Nile  and  cause  it  to  overflow.  Diodonis 
(i.  41)  objects  to  that  theory,  that  other  rivers  of 
Liby:i,  which  correspond  in  posttion  and  direction 
to  the  Nile,  are  not  so  affected.  (Fabric.  liiU. 
Grace,  vol.  i.  p.  800  ;  Idelcr,  Ilaadbuch  dt  r  Chrono- 
vol.  i.  p.  302.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

OENO'PION  {olp<rtl»p\  a  son  of  Dionysus 
and  husband  of  the  ojmph  lielice,  by  whom  he 
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became  the  &ther  of  Thalus, 
Salagtis  Athaiitno,  and  Merope,  Aeropo  or  Ilaero 
(bchoL  ad  ApoUou.  Idnid.  iii.  996  ;  I'aua.  viL  4.  § 
6  ;  Pntbtn.  EraL  20).  Some  writen  caSk  OeM> 
pion  a  son  of  Rhadamanthys  by  Ariadne*,  and  a 
brother  of  Staphylus  (Plut.  fkm.  20) ;  and  Serrius 
(«f  Atm,  i  m  ;  compw  z.  7M)  abo  edBs  Mb  tbe 
fiither  of  Orion.  From  Crotf  he  emi^ratr-d  v.  I  'l 
his  sons  to  Chioe,  which  Khadamanthya  had  as- 
signed to  biai  as  Mt  bibHathp  (Pitaa.  Vii.  4.  §  € 
Diod.  V.  79).  While  he  was  king  of  Chioa,  bt 
received  a  visit  from  the  giant  Orion,  wiio  £or  a 
long  time  sued  for  the  hand  of  Merope.  Once 
Orion  being  intoxicated  vioUted  Merope,  in  conae- 
qnence  of  which  Oenopion  Winded  him  and  expelled 
him  from  his  island.  Orion,  however,  went  to 
Ltnaoa,  vbHa  IltpbmlBi  gmto  him  Cedalioa 
as  a  gnide,  or  accordincr  to  others  stole  a  boy  whtmi 
he  carried  on  his  shoulders,  and  who  told  iaim  the 
foadtL  Orion  was  aftwudaantd  of  Ua  liliiidk 

ncss,  and  n'tnnicd  to  Chita tP  like  rengeanco  on 
Oenopi<m.  But  the  latter  WM  Mt  to  be  ibuiid  ia 
CUoa,  lor  biefiiaBde  bud  eonetaM  bna  in  tba 

earth,  so  that  Orion,  unable  to  di!>cover  him,  went 
to  Crete  (ApoUod.  L  4.  §  3  ;  Hygin.  PoeL  Asir.  iL 
34  ;  Eratosth.  CaiatL  32  ;  Eustath.  ad  Hom^  p. 
1623).  The  tomb  of  Oenopion  continued  to  be 
shown  at  Chios  even  in  the  days  of  Pausaniais  (vii. 
5.  §  6  ;  comp.  Orion  ;  Viilcker,  Mythol.  firs  .Jaytet. 
G«wM.p.  112,&c).  [L.  .S.j 

OENOTROPAE  (O.VoTp<Jirm),  that  is,  tho 
changers  of  or  into  wine,  was  the  name  of  the  three 
or  fiMf  dangbten  of  Unf  Aidw  in  IMet^  iMeanee 
they  had  received  from  Dionysus  the  power  of 
chajngii^  water  into  wine,  and  any  thing  else  they 
dieee  into  com  and  elifee  (TMte.  arf  Lge,  7^0). 
When  Agamemnon  heard  this,  he  wanted  to  carry 
them  oflF  by  force  from  their  father,  that  they  might 
provide  for  the  army  of  the  Greeks  at  Troy  ;  but 
they  implored  Dionysus  for  assistance,  and  were 
accordingly  metamorphosed  into  doves.  (Or.  AfeL 
xiii.  64U  ;  Serv.  ad  Aat,  iii.  tiO.)  [h.  S.J 

OENOTRUS  (Obxvrpoff),  tba  yoangeBt  eon  { 
of  Lycaon  who  emigrated  with  a  colony  from 
Arcadia  to  Italy,  and  called  the  district  in  which 
lie  tttdid,  aftef  biniti(  OtmlriB  (Antik  i4&  8.  § 
2  ;  Virg.  Aen.  I  532,  iii.  165,  \\\.  85  ;  Strab.  vi. 
p.  253,  &C.).  AoGOvdii^  to  Varro,  he  was  a  kiqg 
of  <ba  Sibinie,  ind  not  a  Pehugian,  and  Ut  brattMr 
was  called  Italus  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  L  536).  AcoQ|ii« 
ing  to  Dionysius  (i.  11,  &c.  it  1),  Oenotrus  was 
accompanied  by  his  brother  Pencctius,  and  hmdcd 
in  the  liav  of  Ausonia.  [L.  S.] 

O  KC )  1 5  A  ■  Z I 'S  (oM«oJ-oi).    1 .  A  Persian,  who, 
when  D.-ireius  Hystaspis  was  on  the  point  of  march*  I 
ing  from  Snsa  on  bis  Sqrthum  expedition,  betoqgbt  I 
him  to  leave  behind  with  him  one  of  his  thrtoeoo^  1 
all  of  whom  were  serving  in  the  army.  Duetva 
mowend  diet,  m  Oeobane      a  flioid,  and  bad 

)>r<  f  rrod  so  moderata  a  nqveit|ba Wonld  leave  him 
all  three.  He  then  ordered  them  all  to  be  put  to 
deidk   (Her.  if,  84  ;  oomp.  vii.  88,  39  ;  Senob  <b 

Tra,  iii.  16,  17.) 

2.  Father  of  Siromitres,  who  led  the  Paricaniant 
in  the  Greek  expedition  of  Xerxes.  (Her.  viu  68.) 

3.  A  noble  Persian,  who,  when  the  Greek  fleet 
arrivetl  in  thf  Helle5[Mnit  after  the  battle  of  Mycile 
(u.  c.  479),  tied  from  Cartlia  to  Sestus,  as  the  place 
of  all  most  strongly  forti&ed.  Scstoa  was  bedsgtd 
by  the  Athenian?  tinder  Xanthippus,  and,  on 
the  £unine  becoming  unendurable,  OeobesaS|  with  , 
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0VI  of  the  Peniant,  made  his  escape  from  the 
X.  -vn  •  bat  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Apsinthian 
i  oadaoa,  mad  waa  sacrinced  by  than  to  Pleutorus, 
caroTtlMiriMa  (HaE.ix.ll6.118,ll9)L  (EE.] 
r  [  '  T'S  (OfoicXot),  a  son  of  Poecidon  by 
AKza»  wbo  is  ceninnctHia  with  the  Akadae,  ia 
•di  t»  hmm  WOt  Aefwa  af  Aaem  in  Boeotia. 
<Paiu.  iz.  29.  §  1.) 

OEO'LYCUS  (OuUwtof),  a  aon  of  Theraa  of 
i^pana,  and  brother  of  A^aa,  vaa  honoured  at 
i^pana  vith  mk  hmn.  (Wtod.  iv.  149  ;  Paus. 
iiL  15.  §  6.)  [L.S.] 

OEC^US  (OiwrotX  a  son  of  Licjmuius  of 
\f  <if  aa  fl  nalii.  vas  the  fint  Tictor  at  Olympia, 
■  ifca  foot-race.  (Pind.  Ol.  xi.  IH^kc. ;  ApoUod. 
L  7.  i  S ;  Paua.  iiL  15.  §  3.)  Ue  i«  «aid  to 
b««  tacBkiM  at  Sparta  bf  tba  aom  af  Hippo> 
'  <«2,  bnt  was  averged  by  Heracl«»^,  whose  kins- 
Ma  1m  araa»  and  was  honoared  with  a  monoment 
•Mrtba«Mvla«rHcfad«.(Ptaiiite.)  [L.S.] 
OESALCES,  brother  of  Gala,  king  of  tla-  Nn- 
Skidian  tribe  of  the  MaBsjUaaa,  whom  ha  snncfXHifd 
«a  the  throne,  aeootding  to  tiia  KiiBiHIaii  Imr  of 
iahantance.  He  was  at  the  time  of  very  advanced 
ajll^,  aod  shortly  after,  leaving  two  tons,  Ca- 

yasa.  an<i  I^cumoceft.  (Lir.  xxix.  2d.)    t£.U.  B.] 
OETTOLIxVUS.  CLI.NUS.] 
OETOSVRUS  {Oir6<Tvf><}i),   the  name  of  rt 
Scjthsan  diTintty  whom  Herodotus  ideiituicb  with 
«e Greek  ApoUo.  (HenxL  W. 59.)  [US.] 

OKTYLUS  (OfrvAof),  a  son  of  Amphianax, 
aad  mndeoQ  of  Antioiachas  of  Aisot.  The  La- 
«MM  lm  af  (WlyiM  ww  bOM  la  bava 
r»^:red  its  n.imt'  from  him,  and  he  there  enjoyed 
aftaic  hanowa.  CPmiik  2&  %  7.)  £L.ti.l 

C^ELLA,  •  Mtt  af  aamd  ieoaa  and  at  a 
ttaiglMirwaid  cbacaeter,  whom  Horace  contrasts 
with  the  Stoic  qnack*  of  his  time.    (Hor.  bat.  ii. 
2.  X)    Tbe  aid  editions  of  Horace  have  Ofelliu, 
vUdi  Boitlef  proposed  to  chanfi  into  (MaUa, 
rfffiarVin?  that  Ofella  and  Ofillios  were  known 
iCwaao  oamea,  but  that  OfcUus  occurs  nowhere 
aba.  Ha  conjecture  of  Bnday  k  now  caafimed 
bv  Dasuicript  autboritv. 
'  OFKU4A,       LUCRETTIUS,  origiiiaUy  be- 
iMMei  laAa  Ifatian  party, b«t teftai  t» Mil 
aad  sdthonsrh  be  )iad  not  hhheno  distiMnUiad 
bHMdf  ia  any  waj  (Dktt  Gm*.  xjudv. 
IMVMk  appoiaiad  HDtathaeonMi^af  tba 
amy  employed  in  the  blockade  of  Pmcnialfl^ where 
the  yoojiger  Maritu  had  taken  refuge  in  B.C.  82. 
Piaomte  was  obliged  to  rarrender  in  the  coune  of 
the  jeaK.  aad  tbayvBBfer  Marias  pot  an  end  to  bis 
ovB  l:f<'.    Relyinjr  on  these  services,  Ofella  be- 
came a  '-^p^iu^i^tj»  lor  the  coosuUhip  in  the  fullow- 
nf  JMB*  attam^  ba  bad  XK>t  yet  been  either 
qtantor  '-r  praetor,  thns  acting  in  defiance  of 
baila*s  iaw  JJe  Magidrniibma.    Sulla  at  first  at- 
tsaplsd  ta  fiaanda  bbn  fiom  becommg  a  oadi- 
date ;  bat  a*  he  persisted  in  his  purpose,  and 
cateasd  tba  lignua  supported  by  a  lazse  party, 
Salksata  eeBtarieatakmUmmtbe  middle  of 
Uie  fcrmn,  arid  infortnod  the  fioople  that  he  had 
coauaaaded  the  execution  of  OfeUa»  because  he 
idawd  to  obey  hia  ctwnnandfc   After  saying  this, 
HaBa  told  them  the  following  tale,  which  is  pre- 
fM*rT«Hi  by  A  r  pinn  : — *'  The  lice  were  very  troiililc- 
»xsc  to  a  couut^ymal^  as  he  was  plouKhing.  Tv\  ice 
lii  plonghiqg^  nd  pai|ad  lus  jacket. 
Bill  ba  «aa  still  bitten  -,  and  in  order  that  ho 
li^^  ■§!  ba  ^ifH^f^  in  ^  work,  he  burut  the 


jacket   And  I  advise  thoea  wba  bava  baoi  twiea 

humbled  not  to  make  fire  necessary  the  third 
time."  (Appian,  B,  C.  i.  88,  94,  lOl";  Plut.  iiuU, 
29,  33;  Ur.  BpiL  88,  89 ;  VelL  Pat  iL37,  wbo 
erroneously  says  that  Ofella  had  been  praetor.^ 
The  name  of  the  centniion  that  put  Ofella  to  deaia 
waa  L.  BelHeBiia.  Ha  was  afterwards  broncht  ta 
trial  for  this  mnrder  by  JuHih  Cat  sar  and  con* 
demncd.  (Ascon.  to  Tog.  Caml.  p.  92,  ed.  OrelH  ; 
Dion  Cass,  rxxvii.  10.)  The  orator,  who  is  clia- 
racteriiad  by  Cicero  (Brut.  48)  aa  ooartbaiaaa 
uptior  qunm  Juiliriis,  h  pnihahly  the  same  as  the 
subject  of  this  article,  tliough  the  name  in  Cicero 
iscornijit. 

OFKLLTJS.  [Ofei-La.] 

OFl'LI  US  or  OFE'LLl  US.  Tha  Dnna  occurs 
ia  iaseriptions  m  botblbnu;  bat  ia  wiitaiawa 
generally  find  Ofilius. 

1.  0Fii.iu8  CALAViua,  a  Campaninn  in  tba 
tuaa  af  tba  Saaanita  wan.   [CALartoa,  No.  8.] 

2.  Oru  r.ius  {*0<pl\\iot\  as  he  is  called  by 
Appian  {B.  d  t.  128),  a  tribune  of  tba  sokUan  ia 
ttaanayaf  Oelanan,  b.c.  38. 

S.  M.  Opil11;s  Hilarus,  whose  painless  death 
is  recorded  at  ki«th  by  Plinj.  {H.N,  vii. 
8.64.) 

4.  Ofklliuk  ('0^/AAios),  a  philosopbar  OMH^ 
tiont'd  by  Arrian  (Ejn'rf.  iii.  22.  §  27). 

OFI  LIUS,  A.,  a  Homan  jurist,  is  named  hf 
Pomponius  ( Dig.  1.  tit. &  a.  2.  f  44)  Oaioa  Avlua 
Ofilius,  but  the  praenomen  Oaius  ripyt<\irs  to  bo 
some  blunder  of  a  copyist.  Otilius  was  one  of  the 
pupils  of  8wi«a  cnlpidBi,  and  tba  master  of 
Tiiboro,  Capito  and  I*abeo.  He  was  a  friend  of 
Cicero,  who,  on  one  ocmaion,  cites  his  opinion  as 
opposed  to  tbat  of  Tnbaliaa  (mi  Pam,  tU.  21, 
eui  AU.  ziii.  37 X  Uo  WM  dlO  a  friend  of  the 
Dictator  Caesar.  Ofiiius  belonged  to  the  eques- 
trian order,  but  he  obtained  a  high  repuUtion  for 
legal  knowledge.  He  wrote,**  says  Pomponius 
1.  tit.  2.  s.  2.  §  14).  '*  many  treatises  on  the 
Jus  Civile,'*  iunoiig  wliich  iJe  Legibm  vioesimae 
{m€mummi(mum)i  and  D$  Jmrudictione..  The 
fifth  book  of  h\s  Jus  Partitum  is  cited  (Di^.  32. 
s.  55),  and  the  sixteenth  book  of  a  work  on 
aelioBB(88Ltit.9.a.9L||<,8),  and  a  treatise  ad- 
dressed to  Atttciis  ( .^0.  tit.  in.  s.  27.4.  §  2),  who  ia 
probably  T.  Pomponius  Atticus.  Ohlius  is  often 
diad  ia  tha  Digest.  *Ofifiaa,**  says  Pomponiot, 
**edictura  praetoris  primus  diligenter  conipobuit," 
which  probably  means  an  arrangement  of  the  edictal 
law,  like  the  later  woric  of  Julian,  or  it  might  be  a 
coBUnentary  v|iao  it.  Caesar  had  conceived  a 
design  of  arranging  tlu*  Jus  r!vi!,\  to  u  tiich  bin 
connection  with  Otiliui  may  ii.ivo  contributed. 
(Zimmeni,  Gc»-hicJite  d'  s  How.  I'tiratrechU;  Puchta, 

Cnrsus.  vol.i.  p.  427  ^  On»tiai»  Vit.  Jurit- 
ouMult.)  £0.  L.] 

OOCA  rOTsCa),  tbaCbriaa  aana  of  Zena  aft 

Mysal.i,  in  whose  temple  a  sco-wave  was  seen 
from  time  to  time.  (Paus.  viii  10.  §  3b>  Stiabo 
(air.  p.  659)  eaUs  the  god  af  Myaida,  ia  the  Cariaa 

dialect,  Osogo.  fl-  ^^  l 

OOU'LNIA  GENS,  plebeian,  is  nx  st  known 
through  one  of  its  members  being  the  jiroposer  of 
the  Uiw,  which  opened  the  two  great  eodesiiuticnl 
corporations  to  the  plebeians.  The  first  and  only 
person  in  this  gens  who  obtained  the  consulship  in 
Q.  Ogulnius  Callus,  iHiO  was  consul  &  c.  26D. 
Gai,i.u.s  is  the  only  cognomen  of  the  Ogulnii :  tha 
others,  who  have  no  sonuune,  are  given  beluw. 

o  2 
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The  annexed  coin  belongs  to  tbitgMHi  Imt  by 
whom  it  was  ilndc  ii  vaenttSa.   The  mvum  on 

til  ■  ohvcrse,  Q.  OOVL.  car.  ver^  nre  thnse  of 
tnuiuvin  of  the  mint,  aad  are  probably  abbrevia- 
tioM  of  Q.  Ogubtiai,  Omriltni^  and  VatgidM  or 
Tiigaliiii 


com  OF  OOULNU  OBfft. 


OOU'LNIUS.  1,  e.  Q.  and  Cs.  OoULXll, 
tribunea  of  the  plebs,  v..  < .  :;i)0,  proposed  and  car- 
ried a  la*v  by  which  tht;  number  of  the  {Mntiffs  was 
increased  from  four  to  eight,  and  that  of  the  augars 
finm  font  to  ninot  nd  whkh  Muwtod  drnt  four  of 
the  pontiflfil  nd  five  of  the  augurs  should  be  taken 
iroiu  the  pMbi.  (Liv.  x.  6 — 9.)  liesidM  these 
eight  pontifh  then  wm  the  pOKtimc  naxinraa,  who 
it  generally  not  included  when  the  innnher  of ' 
pontiffs  is  spoken  ot  The  pontifex  maximus  con- 
tinued to  bo  a  patridan  down  to  &  c.  254,  when 
Tib.  Coruncanius  was  the  fint  plebriiB  who  WU 
invested  with  this  dignity. 

Ill  U.C.  296  (j.  and  Cn.  Ogulnii  were  curule 
aediles.  Thof  pcoMonlod  t^renl  perMOO  for 
violating  the  usury  laws  ;  nnd  with  the  money 
accruing  from  the  tines  indicted  in  consequence 
tib^  oneatod  nm»f  rablie  wotita  {JAw,  z.  S3). 

The  name  of  Co.  OgBUun  doot  Mi  MCV  «gaiu 
after  this  year. 

In  &C.  994  Q.  Ogabdaa  wai  tmt  at  tho  head 

of  an  embassy  to  F.pidaurus,  in  order  to  fetch  A  - -cu- 
lamiu  to  Rome,  that  the  plagoo  might  be  staved 
wnkll  had  been  raging  in  tto  dtj ftrnofi  Oan 
two  years.  The  legend  relates  that,  Upon  the 
nrrirnl  of  the  amba^smiors  at  F.pidaunis,  the  god  in 
the  form  of  a  gigantic  xrjK-nt  ihsued  from  thetAnc- 
tunry,  and  setlh'd  in  the  cabin  of  Q.  Ogulnins. 
(Vul.  .Max.  i.  8  2  ;  Aur.  Vict,  'ie  IVr.  ///.  22  ; 
Liv.ibjM/.  11 ;  Uros.  Ill  22;  Ov.  Mei.xv.  622,  &c.) 

In  B.a978  Q.  Ogulnias  was  again  employed 
on  an  embassy,  beinj;  nitc  of  tlie  thrive  ambassadors 
•ent  by  the  senate  to  I'tolemy  Philadelphua,  who 
ImA  wmght  tho  ftionddiip  aad  alUaaee  of  tho 
Romans  in  consoquoiice  of  their  conquest  of 
Pyrrhiis.  The  ambassjidors  were  xeoeived  with 
great  distinction  at  the  Hgypthm  eowt,aad  loaded 
with  presents.  Those  tin  v  \vt  rt>  obliged  to  accept  ; 
but  the  golden  crowns  which  had  been  given  them, 
they  placed  on  the  heads  of  the  king's  stitues  ;  and 
tho  Other  presents  they  deposited  in  the  treasury 
immediately  upon  their  arrival  at  Home,  but  the 
ienate  restored  them  to  them.  (VaL  Max.  iv.  3. 
%9i  Joatin,  xTitL  8 ;  Dion  Gess.  Ft^m,  147, 
with  the  note  of  Fabridna.) 

3.  M<  OcoLHioa  was  eent  into  Etruria  with 
P.  AqaSHn  b  B.  e.  310,  in  older  to  pvrehaio 
com  to  be  sent  to  Tarentunu   (Ut.  xxvii.  3.) 

4.  M.  OouLMiua,  tribune  of  the  soldiers  in  the 
asoond  legion,  fell  in  battle  against  tho  Boii,  b.  c. 
196.    I  Liv.  xxxiii.  ZC.) 

OOY'GUS  or  OGY'GKS  {'Clyhnr),  is  some- 
times called  a  lioeotian  autochthon,  and  sometimes 
a  son  of  Boeotus,  and  king  of  the  Hectenes,  and 
tha  fint  rake  of  tha  teiatoqr  «f  Tiiebe%irhkh 


OhEJf. 

was  called  after  him  Ogygia.  In  his  reigri  the 
waters  of  lake  Copais  r(>>-e  alwvc  its  banks,  aiid 
inundated  the  whole  valley  of  Boeotia.  This  flood 
is  usually  called  after  him  the  O^gian.  (Paua.  ix. 
5.  §  1  ;  ApoUon.  Rhed.  fiL  1177$  Bar.  ad  F«ry. 
EcL  vi,  41.)  The  name  of  Ogyges  is  also  con- 
nected with  Attic  story,  for  in  AtUca  too  an 
Ogygian  flood  it  nMntiened,  and  ho  b  doeeribed  aa 
the  father  of  the  Attic  hero  Eleusis,  and  as  the 
father  of  Daeira,  the  daughter  of  Ooeanos.  (Pans. 
L  38.  7.)  In  tiio  Boeo^  tiadition  he  was 
the  father  of  Aklcomenia,  Thelxinoea  and  Aulio 
(Suid.  $.  V.  npaiaiKV  ;  Pans.  ix.  3X  §  4.)  Poly- 
bius  (iv.  1)  and  Strabo  (viii.  p.  384)  call  Ogyges 
the  last  king  of  Aehaia,  and  some  tmditions  even 
described  him  8S  an  ^yptian  kiqg.  {T/cXz.  ad 
Lye,  1206.)  [L,  S.J 

OICLES  or  OTCLKUS  CObx^r.  'aux^\ 
a  son  of  Antiphates  grandson  of  Melanipu<  and 
father  of  Ampbiaraus,  of  Ai^s.  (Horn.  Od.  zr. 
341,  Ae.)  iModeras  (tr.  32)  on  m  otfier  hand, 

calls  him  a  son  of  .\mphiaraus,  nnd  Pausanias 
(vi  17.  8  4),  a  son  of  Mantius,  Uie  brother  of 
Antiphatee.  Oidee  aeeonnaaied  Rofadee  on  lua 

expedition  against  Laomcdon  of  Troy,  and  waa 
there  slain  in  battle.  (Apollod.  Ii.  6.  §  4  ;  Diod. 
iT.  32.)  According  to  other  traditions  he  retnrned 
home  from  the  ex(M*dition,  and  dwelt  in  .\rcadia« 
where  he  was  visited  by  his  gnunlson  Alcniacon, 
and  where  in  later  times  his  tomb  was  fchown. 
(Apollwl.  iii.  7.  §  5  ;  Pans.  viii.  36.  §  4.)  [L.8.] 
UILKUS  ('OiAfuf.)  1,  A  Trojan,  charioteer 
of  Bianor,  was  slain  by  Agamemnon.  (Horn.  IL 
xi.  93.) 

2.  A  son  of  ITodoedocus  and  I^aonome,  grandson 
of  Cyous,  and  great-grandson  of  Opus,  was  a  king 
of  tlie  Lnerians,  and  nmrried  to  Bnopis,  by  whom 

he  became  the  father  of  Ajax,  who  is  hence  calli  d 
OVlides  or  Oi'liades.  Oileus  was  also  the  father  of 
Medon  by  Rhene.  (Horn.  IL  ii  527,  725,  xiii. 
697,  712;  Propert  ir.  1.  117.)  He  is  also  men- 
tioned among  the  Argonauts.  (Apollod.  v.  10.  §  8  ; 
Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  74  ;  Orph.  Anjon.  191.)  [L.S.] 

O'LBIADES  {'0\gi4^s\  the  painter  of  a 
picture  in  the  senate-house  of  the  Fne  Hundred, 
in  the  Cenuneicus,  at  Athens,  representing  C-aiip- 
pua,  tho  commander  of  the  army  which  repulsed 
the  invading  Tiauh  under  Brennai,atThcrmopvhie, 
B.  C  279.    ( Paus.  i.  3.  §  4.  s.  5.)  [P. 

OLEK  ('AAify),  a  mythical  personage,  who  h 
represented  as  the  earliest  Greek  lyric  poet,  and 
the  first  author  of  sacred  hymns  in  hexameter 
yvm.  He  is  dosely  connected  with  the  wonhfp 
of  Apollo,  of  whom,  in  one  hfmd,  he  was  made 
the  prophet.  His  connection  with  .Apollo  is  also 
marked  by  the  statement  of  the  Dclphun  poetesa 
Boeo,  who  representH  him  as  a  Hyperborean*  and 
one  of  the  establishera  of  oracles  ;  but  the  more 
common  story  made  him  a  native  of  Lycia.  la 
either  ease,  his  coming  from  the  extreme  part  of 
the  Pelasgian  world  to  Delos  intimates  the  distant 
origin  of  the  Ionian  worshio  of  Apollo,  to  which, 
and  not  to  Ao  Berian,  €wn  properly  belongs. 
His  name,  according  to  Welckcr  (Europa  und 
Kadmm^  p.  35),  signiRes  simply  the  JUU^-pU^fer^ 
Of  the  ancient  hymns,  which  went  nnder  his 
iKinie,  Pausanias  mentions  those  to  HofBt  to 
Adiaeia,  and  to  Eileithyia  ;  the  last  was  in  cele- 
bnition  of  the  birth  of  ApxiUo  and  Artemis 
( Heroil.  iv.  3.5 ;  Paus.  i.  18.  §  5,  ii.  13.  §  3,  r.  7. 
|8»is.87.  |9^s.7.  §8s  Oidliia.i(r(N.diM 
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304 ;  Cntaer^  SymMth,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1 16,  130,  13G  ; 
Kbaieii,  in  Ench  aud  Urubc-r's  £ncyk/opaJie ; 
Fafarie.  BAi.  iiruec  roL  i.  p.  134.)       (P.  &] 

OI^E'XNir?*,  one  of  tl»e  chief  centurions  (*• 
pnmtpUmnbmt)^  was  plaoed  about  A,  D.  2ii  over 


ir.  72.) 

O'LENUS.  C^OAcros.)  1.  A  son  of  Uephaefr- 
taa,  and  &th«r  if  ^  nympbt  Aege  «Da  He- 
Sm^  vfco  broaght  np  2^i]&,  and  iruin  whom  the 
tmmu  of  Olenus  in  Aetolia  was  b«lieved  to  have 
dmired  lu  name.  (Uygin.  Poet.  AOr.  13  ;  StepL 

2.  A  wa  of  Zetjg  aiid  the  Danaid  Anaxithea, 
Ami  wham  the  town  of  Oleaus  in  Achaia  derived 
ill  mmm^  {flieph.  Dyz.  s.  r.  ;  Strab.  viiL  |k  S86L) 

3.  A  person  linng  on  Monni  Lirt,  who  wanted 
to  take  vmi  hiauelf  the  puai«hm«nt  which  his 
wife  hrf       1 1  i  fcy  Iwr  pridt  of  Iwr  bwwty, 
'iKTt*  in«>tan]orphrt»ed  aioilf  villi  kv  into  stone. 
(Or.  MtC  X  «8,  &c)  [L.  S.] 

T.  OXUHS^  th»  ftdwr  of  Poppaea  Mfam,  was 
pat  to  death  at  the  latter  end  of  ti  c  reign  of 
Tiberius  on  aixoant  of  hiM  intijoacy  with  Scyaaos. 
(Tac  Anm.  ziiL  43.) 
OLOPH ERNES  or  OROPHENES  ('OAo. 
*Oi>'>t>*p»T7T,   'Op^(Kptpi^r).      1.   Sun  of 
Ariamoes  I.,  tiro'Jier  of  Anurathea  I.,  and  tiither 
if  AriandM*  II.,  kings  of  Cappadocia.    He  was 
TToch  belov€<i  by  his  brother,  who  advanced  him 
i»  tha  highest  poMt,  and  sent  him  to  aid  Ar> 
ttanwIIL  (OOHi)  in  Ui  aobjngatbn  of  Egypt, 
a.  c.  350.      From   this  expedition  Oiophemes 
retamsd  hwws,  I— dad  br  the  Persian  king  with 
imda  ftr  hb  nrriMi,  nd  diad  m  bis 
laad.    His  brother  Ariarathes  adopted  his 
MB  of  the  same  name.  He  left  also  a  younger 
MS,  named  Aiyses  or  AzyiaiL  (Dtod.  E6U  3 ;  Phot. 
m.  -244.) 

2.  One  of  tKe  two  snppo«ititious  sons  whom 
.'iAtiocllis  at  first  imposed  upon  her  husband, 
Arivate  IT^  Idi^  of  Oipyadiiris,  On  the 
1  jri-.  hoTTever,  of  a  r^al  son,  named  Mithridates 
(afterwards  Ariarathes  V.),  OiopbemeSi  that  he 
■i|lt  Mt  Mt  up  pretBBtleaa  ta  ^  thnma^  wta 
>■  r  :  .lAav  into  lor.i  u  v.h.'ro  li*"  rioos  not  appfar  to 
hare  impcoTad  his  aiocaU.  When  Ariarathes  V. 
aAMad  !•  mmry  4a  litHtK  of  Domolrfnt  Soter,  the 
iMUt  supported  the  claims  of  Oiophemes  to  the 
cnwn  of  Cappadocia.  Olopbanies,  however,  en- 
iKrd  into  a  conspiracy  with  the  people  of  Antioch 
im  dechrane  Demetrius,  who,  having  discovered  the 
d*-*!?!!.  threw  him  into  chains  but  spared  liia  life 
that  he  mi^t  still  keep  Ahamtties  in  alarm  with 
hii  pmlMHMHi  la  %,C.  157.  when  Ariarathes 
had  been  deposed,  and  had  fled  to  Rome,  OIo- 
fihirasi  acat  tkither  two  unscrupulous  ambassadors 
(UmImw  aad  Plsgmwi)  to  fate  the  onismries 
of  Demetrius  in  oppo*ing  his  (m)  called)  brother. 
Aceoidiiig  to  Appian  the  Romans  decided  that  the 
two  daimanto  sbodd  ihtfo  the  tiuone  between 
Ibera.  We  are  told,  however,  that  Oiophemes  did 
jvt  hold  the  kingdom  long,  and  that  his  reign  was 
«>gn«ii«aK<  by  a  departure  from  the  more  simple 
CMIMM  of  ids  ancestors,  and  by  the  introduction 
of  STftemalic  debauchery,  like  that  of  the  Ionian*. 
To  supply  his  larisb  extravagance,  he  oppre^^bed 
mA  pOla^  Me  oib>iCH»  pvtttaf  vaeuj  to  death, 
lad  eor;*^  .-atir':::  th.  ir  property.  Four  hundred 
ha  deposited  with  the  citiaens  of  Priene, 
w faOMt  if  a  wvtnt  of  CmImm^  and 
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thcw  they  afterwards  restored  to  him.  "VVe  reod 
al&o  that,  when  his  atfairs  were  on  the  decline,  and 
he  became  sbmnod  lest  bis  soldiMs  should  iratiay, 
if  their  arrears  remaned  unpaid,  he  plundered  a 
very  ancient  temple  of  Zeus,  to  which  great  sauc* 
tity  WM  allMbed,  to  omdile  him  to  latisiy  tbeir 
demands.  (Diod.  Eel.  3.  ICjk.  tie  Virt.  rt  Vit.  p. 
5Ba,  &c ;  Phot.  L  c  j  Polyh.  zzzii  20 ;  App. 
47;  Lir.  i)-rii.;  Just.  zzzr.  1 ;  Alben.  x.  p. 
440,  b  ;  Dalechamp  and  Casaub.  ad  loc.;  AeL  F.  //. 
ii.  41 ;  see  above.  Vol.  I.  p.  2H4.)         [E,  E.] 

O'LORUS  or  O'ROLUS  COAopoi,  "OpoAor)  1. 
A  King  of  Thrace,  whose  daughter  llegesipyla, 
was  married  to  Miltiadao  (Heiod*  yL  89»4i| 
Marcellin.  ViL  JTiuc.) 

2.  Apparently  ginndson  of  the  dbove,  and  ooa 
of  llegesipyla,  was  prf>l>alt!y  the  offspring  of  a 
second  marriage  contracted  by  her  after  the  death 
of  Miltiadia.  This  Oleret  waa  the  fiither  of  Tbo- 
cydidoi^  tlie  historian  (Thiic.  iv.  104  ;  Marcellin. 
ViL  Tkmx  ;  &uidas,  $.  v.  eouKuSiSnt).      £  £.  K. J 

OO^THACUS  (*OAf aadt),  a  ebfaf  of  the  Sn^ 
thian  tribe  of  Iht  Dandarians,  who  served  in  the 
army  of  Mithridates  the  Great,  and  enjoyed  a  high 
place  in  the  favour  of  that  prince,  but  subsequently 
deserted  to  the  Romanik  This  was,  bowerer,  aa* 
cordintr  to  Plutarch,  a  mere  feint,  for  the  purpose 
of  obt4iining  ucce»8  to  Lucullus,  and  thus  e&rcliug 
his  assassination  ;  hot  bsiag  accidentally  foiled  m 
this  project,  he  again  returned  to  the  camp  of 
Hithridates.  (Piui.  Lucull.  16.)  Appian,  who 
aiao  lelatea  dm  wmo  story  {MiOr.  79),  writee  the 
name  Olcabas.  [E.  II.  B.] 

OLY'BUIUS,  ANPCIUS  {'Okiepus),  Roman 
emperor  in  n.  472,  was  a  deseendaDt  of  the 
ancient  and  noble  family  of  the  Anicians.  Down 
to  455  he  lived  in  Rome,  but  left  it  after  its  s-ick 
by  Genseric  and  the  accession  of  Avitus  and  went 
to  Constantmople.  In  464,  ha  was  made  consul ; 
and  in  the  wime  year,  or  some  time  previmiv!y, 
married  i'iacidia,  the  daughter  of  the  eiupcrur  Va- 
ientinian  III.,  the  same  prineOiB  who  bad  been  a 
captive  of  Genseric.  It  appears  that  Olybrius 
stood  on  Tery  intimate  terms  with  that  king  of  the 
YeBdala,  whowaa  aetife  id  helping  fain  to  the  im- 
perial oavn  of  Italy.  In  47*2,  during  the  troubles 
occamaod  by  the  dtsieneions  between  the  Western 
emperor  Antboadae  and  the  powsifal  patrician 
Ricimer,  Oljbriia  Was  sent  to  Italy  by  Zeno 
nnder  the  pretext  of  assisting  Anthemius ;  but  bis 
real  motive  was  to  seize  the  supreme  power,ascheme 
in  which  he  was  openly  assisted  by  Geiuierie,  and 
secretly  by  the  empemr  /eno,  who,  it  appears, 
stood  in  fear  of  Olybrius  on  account  of  ]m  con« 
nections  with  the  king  of  the  Vandals.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  promoting  the  interest  of  Antheruius, 
he  entered  into  negotiations  with  Ricimer,  and  ere 
long  be  was  prodaimod  emperor  bj  a  ttfoog  Cw- 
tion,  with  the  connivance  of  Ricinter,  to  wImm 
the  imperial  power  was  of  more  value  than  the 
unpen!  tida.  Antbemios,  Imwarer,  waa  still  in 
Rome,  and  enjoyed  popularity.  Wlten  Ricimer 
came  to  attack  him,  Anthemius,  supported  by 
Gothic  auxiliaries  under  Gelimer,  made  a  stout 
wwtstaiMH^  tfll  at  last  the  bmAtgKt  gained  the  city 
in  consequence  of  his  victory  at  the  bridge  of 
Hadrian.  Rome  was  once  mors  plundered,  and 
Anthemioi  waa  mardered  by  eraor  of  Ricfaner 
(1 1th  July,  i7'2).  Olybrius  was  now  recognised  as 
emperor  without  any  opposition,  and  could  exeiuse 
bia  power  Am  fton  any  oeatral,  wbm  imindiilid(y 
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fcfepr  this  catMtroplip,  Ricinior  was  attacked  by  a 
riolent  dwton>|>or  which  carried  liiin  oil' a  few  week* 
•ftamrndtt  The  only  act  of  Olybrius  daring  hi^ 
short  rr-lirn,  wliich  is  n-cnrrlfd  in  histon*.  is  the 
raising  ot'  Uuudobaldut,  tiie  nephew  of  Kicimer, 
to  the  patridii  dignity.  Olybrius  died  •  mtunil 
death,  a«i  it  nppcoTB,  on  the  23d  of  October  47t?, 
after  a  short  and  peaceful  reign  of  throe  months 
and  thirt«en  dayi.  He  kft  •  daughter,  Juliana 
Anicia,  by  hit  wifii  PLicidiiO.  His  micce-^^or  was 
Oljceriua.  (MimDinoe  Comet,  Caatiodonu,  Vic- 
tor, CStrmfar;  drm.  Abmmb'.f  Ckrm.  FiatMt} 
Ennudius,  Vita  Epiph.n,WVil  Evagrias  ii-  16; 
Procop.  VatuL  i.  57  ;  Zonar^  roi  i.  p.  40  ;  Mal- 
chus,  p.  95  ;  Pritcut  in  Kroerpt.  Legat.  p.  74  ; 
Theophan.  p.  10"J,  in  the  Paris  edit.;  Joniandes, 
Dc  n,h.  a<,th.  p.  1-J»,  ed.  LindenLr . '.)      [  W.  P.] 

OLYMNUJS  (mwMfioj),  a  ihysiciau  of 
Alexandria,  whose  date  is  unknown,  the  author  of 
a  work  on  Critical  Days,  to  be  found  in  MS.  in  the 
king's  hbrary  at  Paris.  (See  Cnuner't  Atteod, 
Groeea  Pan$,  vol  i.  p.  894.)         tW,  A.  Q.] 

OLYMPIACUS,  physicim.  fOi  YMPicrs,] 
OL  YM'PIAS  COAvf^idi).  1 .  Wife  of  Philip  II., 
kii^  ef  MMfldema,  Mid  nodier  of  Aksander  the 

Great.  She  was  the  claii^htcr  of  Nooptnlcmus  1., 
Jung  of  Epeinia,  throngb  whom  tiie  traced  her 
deienit  te  Pyrrliitt,  tte  win  of  AcUDae.  (Jaitin. 
TiL  6.  §  10  ;  Plut.  Alcr.  2  ;  Died.  xix.  51  ;  Paus.  L 
11.  §  1  ;  Theopoinp.  fr.  232,  cd.  Didot.)  Her 
temper,  naturally  Ychcment  and  poMionatc,  led  her 
to  engage  with  wild  enthusiasm  in  all  the  mystic 
rites  and  orsriea  of  the  Orphic  and  Bacchanalian 
worship ;  and  we  are  told  tliat  it  was  on  ono  of 
tlMM  oeeMioM  tlwl  PUHp  firtt  met  her  at  Samo- 
thawe,  and  became  enamoured  of  her.  ^Plut  /.  r.  ; 
Hhneriut  op.  Fhot.  p.  3(i7t  fiat  it  wat  not 
tm  aeme  time  after  the  Meatrien  ef  tiM  hnat  te 
the  throne  of  Macedonia,  n.  r.  .Taf).  that  thi  ir  niiji- 
tialt  took  place.  (Jutttn.  Le,)  The  marreliout 
etoviee  ciroiilated  at  a  wfaee(]neiit  ptnad  ef  tiia  cv* 
cunisUinces  connected  with  the  birth  of  Alemder, 
B.  c.  35(),  and  which  gave  rise  to,  or  rather  were 
invented  in  support  of,  the  idea  that  the  latter  was 
the  eon  of  Ammon  and  not  of  Piiilip,  are  too  well 
known  to  require  fiirtlier  notice.  (  Plut,  Alex.  2,  3  ; 
Paus.  iv.  14.  §  7  ;  Ju-stin.  xi.  II,  xii.  It) ;  Lucian. 
AietD.  7  ;  Arr.  Anab.  It.  10.  §  3). 

Phitnrch  and  Justin  absurdly  ascribe  to  the»e 
Buspiciout  tlie  estrangement  that  subsequently  arose 
be^ma  Philip  and  OlympiiB,  fat  which  the  nu- 
meroos  amours  of  the  former,  and  the  passionate 
and  jealous  ckazacter  of  the  latter  are  amply  suffi- 
cient to  aeeoont  It  b  eertab  that  the  hiith  ef 
their  M'cond  child  Cleopatra  was  stibsoqucnt  to  that 
of  Alexander ;  nor  was  it  until  manv  years  after 
that  fvaiit  that  ^  nanfage  ef  Phifip  with  CIae> 
patm,  the  nii-ce  of  Attuhis  (ii. c.  3.".7),  led  to  an 
open  rupture  between  him  and  Olympias*  The 
latter  took  refuge  at  the  court  of  her  hiother  AIoc- 
ander*  hxog  of  Epeims,  whom  she  stimulated  to 
engn£:e  in  war  with  ^facednnia,  at  the  tame  time 
that  she  continued  to  foment  the  intrignet  of  lier 
eon  aad  his  p.'irti8antt  at  the  oeait  ef  Philip.  She 
appears  to  have  Ixrn  the  prime  mover  of  the  scheme 
for  tiM  marriage  o(  Alexander  with  the  daughter  of 
PixodHroai  which  gave  etpecial  offence  u>  Philip  ; 
and  it  was  even  generally  hi  licved  that  she  lent 
her  countenance  and  tl^>port  to  the  assiu»sination  of 
the  king  by  PanaahM,  Aa  8S8.  It  it,  however, 
UU/cndiklathakihamoadhtf  appwhalioattf 
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that  deed  in  the  open  manner  aaa«i<*d  hy  f  om« 
writers.  (Plut.  Afi-^r.  2,  .0,  10  ;  Justin,  ix.  5,  7, 
xi.  1 1  ;  Athen.  xiii.  p.  .').'>7,  c.) 

A't  r  tlie  death  of  Philip  she  returned  to  Mi>r**- 
doni<i,  where  she  enjoyed  the  highest  eonaideratkm 
and  inftwaee  throng^  the  affectioo  aad  filial  iiaw 
ence  of  ,\lexander  ;  nf  wliich  she  soon  aftor  toek 
an  unworthy  advantage  by  availing  herself  of  the 
abaenee  of  the  young  king  to  pot  te  death  Imt  rival 
(1>'i>;t;itm,  tfnjelher  with  her  infant  daughter  ;  an 
act  of  crueltj  which  excited  the  vehement  indignar 
tioB  of  Aknndtr.  (Flnt  Aim.  16;  Jnaliii.  a«.  7  ; 

Paus.  viii.  7.  §7).  It  is,  indeed,  a  remarkallfe  tnJft 
in  the  character  of  the  latter  that  while  Ite  wraa 
throughout  his  life  conspicuoot  for  hit  WMBU  at- 
tachment to  hh  mother,  he  did  not  alhlW  hJsBMlf 
tn  he  Minded  to  her  faults:  during  his  ounpaigaa 
ui  Asia  he  inointaiued  a  constant  correspondenea 
with  btr,  and  hMl  aa  opportunity  ef  abawias  Imt 
respect  and  attention  ;  but  her  frequent  f»>ni|MAinta  j 
and  representationt  against  his  personal  firieiidfv,  ; 
etpedafly  Hephaaatfoa,  rmahwd  aabaadiwl,  aaid  ' 
ho  strictly  firladc  her  to  interfen-  in   political  , 
affiurs,  or  encroach  luon  the  province  of  Antipater 
in  the  govenment  ot  Maeedoak.  la  Aia  laapect, 
however,  his  injunctions  were  inefFectaalt  0|yB> 
pias  and  Antipater  were  continnally  oagaged  in 
the  Uttevttt  feodi,  aad  their  lettert  to  Alexander 
in  Asia  were  aasifannly  filled  with  complaints  aiid 
recriminations  against  each  other.    Whether  t'  <' 
representations  of  Olympias  concerning  the  luiibi- 
tious  character  and  dangerous  deeignt  of  the  rog^enc 
had  really  prodticd  any  effect  upon  the  mind  of 
the  king,  or  that  he  deemed  it  beat  to  put  aii  end 
to  these  bickerings  and  jealonsiet  by  the  sepamlioa 
of  tile  parties,  it  is  certain  tliat  Cratcrus  hnd  bcf  n 
appointed  to  succeed  Antipater  in  the  resencj  of 
Macedeaia,  while  Iba  Ittttr  waa  ta  eeiShMt  aa 
amiy  of  fresh  levies  to  Babylon,  when  the  dcatb  of 
Alexander  himself  (B.C.  323)  caused  an  eatiia 
flbaogo  of  amageeMota.  (Am.  AmA,  Tik  12 ; 
Plut.  Alcje.  39,  CO;  Di-d.  xviL  32,  114,  118; 
Justin.  xiL  14.)    By  that  event  Antipater  was 
placed  ia  the  vadispoted  control  of  a£Eatr«  in 
Macedonia  and  Greece,  and  Olympias  deemed  it 
prudent  to  withdrew  herself  beyond  the  sphere  of 
his  power  :  she  accordingly  took  refuge  in  KpoiruK, 
where  she  urged  her  ootisin  Ataddea  to  join  the 
leapip  of  the  (irceks  against  Antipater.   (Paua.  L 
11.  ^3.)     But  the  Kpeirots  refused  to  follow 
their  kfalg^  and  the  victory  of  Anti{)ater  and 
Craterus   over   their   confederates    for   a  time 
cnubed  the  hopes  of  Olympias.     Her  roatlcae 
aaUtioa  aad  bar  hitlar  baiatd  to  the  Maoodaaiaa 
re<:ent   soon   prompted   her   to   fresh  sclien^-s. 
Leonnatos,  in  whom  she  had  hoped  to  laiae  up  a 
rival  to  Antipater,  had  fidlea  in  the  Lamiaa  war 
[Lkonnatus],  and  she  now  turned  her  views 
towards  Perdiccas,  to  whom  the  ofiered  the  band 
of  her  daughter  Cleopatra,  ia  order  to  withdraw 
him  from  his  projected  union  with  Nicaoa,  the 
daughter  of  Antipater.  ( Arrion,  ap.  P/iot.  p.  70,  a. ) 
Perdieoat,  howvrtr,  did  aot  judge  it  prudent  as 
yet  to  break  off  the  proposed  alliance,  though 
he  secretly  determined  to  marry  Cleopatra :  but  liis 
death  in  Egypt  the  following  year  (ii.c.321), 
put  an  tod  te  aU  bopea  mm  that  qoaiter. 
Olympias,  in  consequence,  continued  to  live,  ns  it 
were,  in  exile  in  Epeirus  until  the  death  of  her 
old  eaeaiy  Antipater  (a. a  319)  pataaalad  a  aav 
apaainf  tpb»  amhitian,  Ite^ain^Mtba 
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•till  cunad  imdi  wtight 
wmi  her  tttSmmwm  now 


xr^:]y  crnrtfd  br  the  iiewn  iriMtt  Polyspi-rchnn, 
«*»  itaod  IB  BMd  of  Jmc  mpport  iwaia»t  C«uh 
;  IvMl  htt  m  lunnninit  mibmuy^ 
x.y'f^r.ng  her  to  return  to  ]iM6idBi%  tttd  ndcr- 
tik«  tiM  diaige  of  tlie  jomig  prince  Alexander, 
^  M  if  RwBfc  She,  however,  followed  the 
•Ma  Eamenec,  that  she  diniM  lemain  in 
Fpeirot  nntQ  the  fortone  of  the  wnr  wu  decided, 
ud  ooQtatcd  henwlf  with  interpociiig  the  weight 
if  hr  BUM  aai  mhoritj  in  ftpMr  of  Poly- 
ipodioQ  in  Orrete,  and  of  Eamenes  in  Af.iru 
(lited.  znu.  AH,  37,  dti,  62,  For  a  time, 
ariHi,iHtaMmMRid  to  «iivMnblo:  «^ 
(Sm-t'T*  of  nkjwipftvhQw  in  (Ireece,  and  the 
ahuttm  caMWad  hj  Eoiydice  with  Canander, 
pm  •  MM  prefKNiteneo  to  ika  vpfoakB 
parte.  But  in  u.c.  317,  Olyniplas  determined  to 
nJu  a  1B0IO  v^oKoiia  port  in  the  contmt,  and  took 
lk»  Mi  ia  ftmm^  together  with  Polf tpeichon,  at 
t})e  bead  of  an  annj  furnished  by  the  king  of 
lifonu.  Earydj«»  met  ihera  with  equal  daring ; 
hit  when  the  moihrr  of  Alexander  appeared  on 
the  beld,  gBRoviided  hj  n  timia  in  bacchanalian 
itjle.  the  Macedonians  at  oooo  declared  in  her 
aroar,  md  £arydioe,  afawid«i«d  by  her  own 
toiyis  iii  lo  AaiphipoUi,  where  ihe  toon  after 
M  into  the  fands  of  her  impLicablc  rival,  and 
ptt  le  AmSk,  together  with  her  unfortauate 
laiiiHl,llte  puppet  king  AiriddMM  fBinnmra}. 
Xst  content  with  this  unntceswiry  act  of  cruelty, 
Ujaaioa  iiUowed  up  her  TeumDce  b/  the  exeeu* 
i«if  MkmB,tiie  bcothirof  On—jilir,  mwcO 
at  of  IB  handled  of  hie  leading  partiians  among 
Ike  MacedoiuMi  oohlesi,  and  even  wreaked  her 
fay  epoo  the  lifieletir.  reniains  of  his  brother  lollai. 
lDiod.iir.n  ;  Jufttin.  xir.5  ;  Atlicn.  xiii.  p,  560,£; 
P»a».i.  II.  §4;  PluL  A  fi  t.  77  ;  Ael.  T. //.  xiii.  ?t5.) 

ker  taoguinary  triumph  was  of  khort  duration : 
kr«Be}tie»  aliented  the  bUb  of  the  Maoedo- 
txuit,  and  C'ai-ander,  v>h.<^  was  at  that  time  in  the 
Pfttymnwe,  hastened  to  tai»e  the  Mga  of  T^;eB, 
■vWktewae  engaged,  nd  tanhUi  «nM  flgUMl 
MieedoBifc    Ol3rmpias  on  his  approach  tlirew  her- 
(ingithw  with  KoxBDB  aad  the  jooi^  Aiex- 
Pyiu,  where  ehe  trailed  to  be  ahb  to 
bofij  out  until  Polyapcrchon  or  Acacidea  should 
«BM  Id  her  relief  ;  but  Cauander  succeeded  in 
<^Wi^yif  «M  woooura  from  without,  and  kept  the 
arj  dfliely  liliihidBil  both  by  tea  and  hnd 
Ifcw^ghout  th'>  ■Rrinter.    At  l«*ngth  in  the  tprin?  of 
after  mSuaxig  the  utmost  extreaitiee  of  la- 
^0M«  Bito  eeovdhd  Iqrthe  immubig 
■■wntmt  of  the  garrtnon  to  surrender  to  Cassan- 
Iw,  aLptU^ng  only  that  her  life  khould  be  tpared. 
Irt  QocwitfalndiBg  thia  prondie,  the  eoaqBMor 
her  to  be  arraipied  b«.'fore  the  assembly  of 
ueae  fat  her  hue  erecntioni,  and  con* 
Ittlik  wilhoBt  beii^  eDewed  b  beenng. 
Otrapiai  in  vain  prot>--s.t/Nl  against  the  wntence, 
ttfiieannded  to  be  heard  in  her  own  defence, 
^^■•rier  feared  the  efleet  wfaidi  her  personal  ap- 
ftVMoet  might  produce,  and  deepatched  a  body  of 
Midien  xa  pot  her  to  d«Mth.    Eren  these  men, 
•*«d  by  her  daring  aiid  majestic  carriage,  hest- 
to  fiodfil  their  wders,  but  the  friends  of  the 
^f>eedotian»  whom  the  had  w>  litfly  put  to  death, 
fuM  ia  and  denBtdied  her  with  many  wounds. 
^  >M  ker  falB  with  •  tettede  nd  dknitr 
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■aid  to  hBre  denied  the  dtet  of  aenultaie  to  her 
lendiM^  (IHod.  nx.  Sfi.  M,  49—61  ;  Jsitia. 

xiv.  G  ;  Paus.  ix.  7.  §2;  Polyaen.  iv.  11.  §  3  ; 
Aelian.  H.N.xiL6i  ^vtth.  Arm.  p.  155.)  Of 
her  dHHBot«  it  b  nmnwwiiry  to  sp^k,  after  the 
events  above  related :  she  was  certainly  not  with- 
out something  of  the  grandeur  and  loftiness  of 
spirit  which  distinguished  her  son,  but  her  un- 
governable paauons  led  her  to  acta  of  nagninary 
cnielty  that  must  for  ever  dingmce  her  name.  H'-r 
life  was  made  the  subject  of  a  separate  biography 
by  Atnyntianna,  a  writer  in  lllB  wmgA  of  IL  AflIB> 
lius.   (Phot.  lii'J.  p.  97,  a.) 

2.  Daughter  of  Tyirhus  I.  king  of  Epeinu,  and 
wifeofherowBfarathwAlexBBdirIL  iUtor  hk 
death  she  assumed  the  r^ncy  of  the  kingJom  on 
behalf  of  her  two  sonsi  Pjrrshna  and  Ptolemy  ;  and 
in  Older  to  atrengthen  hanetf  Bgamit  the  Aettdiaoa 
gave  her  daupliter  I'hllilain  marriage  to  Demetrius 
II.  kii\g  of  Macedonia.  By  thia  alliance  she  se- 
emed handf  in  the  poasei«on  of  the  sovereignty, 
which  ahe  contanaed  to  administer  till  her  sooe 
were  grown  up  to  manhood,  when  she  resigned  it 
into  the  hands  of  Pyrrhus.  But  the  deaths  of 
that  ptiaee  Bad  Ua  brother  Ptolemy  followed  in 
quick  succession,  and  Olj-mpias  herwlf  difd  of 
grief  for  her  double  loss.  (Justin,  xxviii.  3.)  Such 
is  Justin^s  statement :  according  to  another  aeeoaat 
()Iyrapiaa  had  poisom-d  a  Leucadian  damsel  named 
Tigris,  to  whom  her  son  Pyrrhus  was  attached, 
aad  wm  hmm^  Mbooad  hw  Urn  in  levcngc. 
(Athcn.  xiB.  9.589^  f|  Hdtadiaa,  Pkakf, 
530,  a.) 

&  Daoghtw  of  Folfdetai  «f  LtriiiB,  wia 

wife  of  Demetrius,  sumamed  the  Handsome,  by 
whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Antigonus  Dosoii, 
afterwards  king  of  Macedonia.  (Euseb.  Ann.  p. 
161.)  [E.  II.  n.] 

OLY'MPI.^J'.  a  female  painter,  of  whom  Pliny 
knew  nothing  mure  than  that  she  instructed  Auto- 
bulus.    (//.  M  xxxf.  11. 1.40.  §  43.)       [P.  S.] 

OLY'MPICUS  (^OXvuxikSs),  Bonietinies  called 
(Mmnpiacusy  bat  probably  incorr&ctly,  a  physician  of 
Ifaetoa,  who  baboged  to  the  aeet  of  the  ICethe- 
dici,  though  he  did  not  embrace  all  their  doctrine.?. 
(Ualen,  Imtrod,  c.  4|  vol  xiv.  p.  G84.)  lie  waa  the 
tutor  of  ApoUottina  of  Cyprus  (Galen,  Ih  Mdk. 
Afi'l.  i.  7,  vol.  X.  p.  .54),  and  therefore  lived  in  the 
lirst  century  after  Christ.  Oalen  doea  not  ^>pear 
to  have  thought  very  highly  of  him,  aa  he  caUa  him 
**  a  frivoloua  (Xi^kM^s)  person^  (Ilnd.  p.  53),  and 
criticizes  severely  his  definition  of  the  words  Cyula 
and  xoflos.  (Bid.  pp.  54,  &:c  67,&c)  [W.  A.  G.] 

OLY'MPION  ('0\wtir(«M'),anambassadoraHtt 
by  Gentins,  the  Illyrian  king,  to  Perseus  in  B..C. 
lis.   (Polyb.  xxix.'  2,  3;  Liv.  xliv.  23.)  [Gkn- 

TI178  !  PbRSBUS.] 

OLYMPIODO'RUS  {'0\vpiiriiS»pos\  his- 
todcaL  1*  An  Athenian,  the  sou  of  Lampon. 
He  wwmwBded  a  bedf  of  108  pidtod  Atiteniea 
troops  at  the  battle  of  Platacae,  Win  n  the 
M^arians  we»  beii:^  hard  pressed  by  the  Persian 
cavalrv  befine  dia  gmmal  engagement,  thia  body 
of  Atneniana  nndertook  to  relieve  them,  a  service 
from  which  all  the  other  Greeks  shiBoiL  (Uerod* 
ix-  21  ;  PluL  Arutid.  p.  327,  a.). 

2.  An  Athenjaa,  against  whom  a  taw-suit  was 
brought  iiy  bis  bmtlitT-iii-I.nv,  rnllistratiis,  r»'- 
specluig  au  iuheriuuiu:  iel'l  by  a  mun  luuucd  Couon. 
Demosthenes  wrota  Hkb  ipaach  MBfd  "O^fme* 
j^poBiir CiHiBlnitw  en  tbn  accaajaa.  Tbepar* 

o  4 
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ticttlan  of  the  dispute  are  dotailed  in  the  ipecch, 
to  wbidi      mdcr  fo  refenvd* 

8*  An  AtheiUHli  p'-noml  ami  sfn'r^mrin  of  cnn- 
liderable  abtl!^.  When  CaMHiider  made  hi* 
Mtompt  upon  AUimt  bi  &  6  999,  Olrnipiodonis 
•tiled  to  Actoli.i,  and  indooed  tlit*  Aololians  to 
Mnd  aMistance  to  Athena ;  and  Cassander  was 
compeUrd  to  withdraw  hit  foioea.  Shortly  after- 
wardai  wtMB  Elatca,  which  had  been  oomiMred  by 
Cnssander,  rpvolted  from  him,  it  was  mainly 
through  Ulympiodorus  that  it  was  enabled  to  hold 
out  against  his  troop«.  Subsequently,  in  B.  c.  288, 
"  :  when  Demetrius  was  stripped  of  his  kingdom  by 
Lysimacbus  and  Pvrrhus,  a  small  number  of  the 
Athenhm,  with  Ofynpiodwiia  at  tfieir  head, 
ros  ilvi  ,i  tn  r'i\  tlio  city  of  thft  Macedonian  parrison 
which  Demetrius  bad  posted  in  Athens  in  the 
fbiUesa  of  tiM  Ifhwim  sfteF  hit  conqoMt  of  tiM 
city,  and  which  still  remained  faithful  to  liim. 
The  Athenians  readily  joined  Olyrapiodorus  and 
his  confederates,  and  the  Mosenm  was  eairied  hy 
•totn.  Peiraeus  and  Munychia  were  also  re- 
covered, and  Olynipiodorus  at  the  head  of  a  small 
body  of  troops  which  he  raised  at  Eleusis,  put  to 
flight  a  Iwdy  of  troops  in  the  service  of  Demetrint, 
who  were  ravaj(ing  the  plain.  Demetrius  invested 
Athens,  but  was  compelled  by  the  approach  of 
Pynlittt  to  ndaa  the  rieig«,  and  ihortly  afterwards 
cros-M^-d  over  into  Asia  Minor.  It  was  probably 
thii  Oljmpiodonu  who  wa«  axx^hon  ejponymus  in 
&  c.  S94.  Than  waa  a  ttatna  af  Un  «n  tha 
Acropolis.  (PMa.L96.§S;LS9.  §  13,  x.  1R.  §  7, 
x.34.§3.)  [CP.  M.J 

OLYMPIODCRUS  (*OAw)t«r«f«»poj),  literary. 
1.  A  writer  mentioned  by  Pliny  nmongst  those 
from  whom  he  drew  m>ffi4^1«  jbr  tlie  lUth  book  of 
his  Natund  History. 

2.  A  disciple  of  Theophrastat,  with  whooB  was 
deposited  one  of  tha  oo^aa  of  hia  wilL  (Dky. 
Laert.  V.  57.) 

S.  An  hietorieal  writer,  a  nalhrt  of  Thebes  in 
Fc:}-pt,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  century  after  Christ, 
lie  wrote  a  work  in  §2  books,  entitled  'hrropucci 
Xrfyw,  which  conqiriiea  tha  history  of  thaWeatara 
empire  under  the  reign  -f  Tl  tnorius,  from  a.  d.  407 
to  October,  a.  o.  486  (Clinton,  FasL  Jiom.  anno 
435).  Oiympiodena  took  ip  tha  hiatafj  fiam 
about  the  poult  at  whiflh  Enm^ina  had  andad. 

[EUNAPIUR.] 

The  original  work  of  Olympiodoms  is  lost,  but 
an  abridgment  of  it  has  been  preserved  by  Photius 
(Cod.  HO),  who  describes  the  style  of  the  work  as 
being  clear,  but  without  force  or  vigour,  loose,  and 
deaoending  to  vulgarity,  so  aa  not  to  merit  being 
called  a  history.  Of  this  Photius  thinks  that  the 
author  himself  was  aware,  and  that  for  this  reason 
he  ipoka  of  hia  woik  ai  being  not  a  history,  but  a 

aotteetion  of  materials  for  a  liistory  (v\ti  avy- 
TfMt^J.    It  was  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Tbeo- 

IXo 


it.  Olympiodonii  laema  to  hava  had  hetter 

qimlifi cations  as  a  statesman  than  as  a  writer  ;  and 
in  various  missions  and  embassies  amongst  bar^ 
barian  states  he  rendered  important  services  to  the 
emptie,  for  which  the  higheat  haoaors  were  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  Roman  senate  (Photius, 
Cod.  214.  p.  171,  ed.  Ik'kker.)  He  was  sent  by 
Honoilaa  on  an  emlmsy  to  the  Huns,  probacy  to 
Hungary.  After  the  death  of  Honorius  Olympio- 
doms removed  to  Byzantium,  to  the  court  of  the 
emperor  Thaodarioa.  Hiamlaa  dadkalad  to  this 
OlTmpiodona  hia  wofk  an  fiaffidaMa  and  firta 


OLYMPIODORUS. 

[HiBRocLiaj,  the  groundwork  or  idea  of  whicii  ht 
profeaaea  to  Iwva  derived  firaui  Idm.  Photina  vttttaa 

that  Olympiodoms  wa«i  a  iroi^jnfi,  that  is,  an  i'.  '-v- 
miat.  It  has  been  suppoeed  that  thia  atatgmept 
haa  ariaen  ftam  •  aoDfhnan  halMMii  this  aadi  mamm 

other  man  of  the  taaa  umm,  But  Photius  dia- 
tinctly  makeo  tha  ■tateswot  on  the  authority  of 
Olympiodoms  hiniadf  (sit  slrdt^firi).  It  appears, 
from  what  Photioa  hw  pnaamd al  his  ■liiM^ga, 

that  he  was  a  heathen. 

The  abridgment  by  Photius  has  been  several 
times  published  :  by  Phil  Labbeus,  in  his  Ei^ltiffae 
Ilistor,  d«  Reims  Ihzant. ;  by  Sylburg,  in  hi*  C  W- 
hciio  ikriptontm  Hut,  Horn,  Mmoruoi ;  hy  Aatireas 
Schottus,  in  hia  Edogat  Hkttriatnm  d»  Jfetm 
Bt/zantinls ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  Dexippuf^ 
Eunapius,  and  other  bistorical  firagmenta,  bj  1^m»> 
bohr,  Bonn,  )II39.  (Flabrie;  bA  Oroge,  toL  ac 
pp.  632,  703.) 

i.  A  ^lehpatetic  philoaopher,  who  tmight  at 
AlanndiM,  wliara  Pndoa  waa  one  of  bis  piiptl« 
and  speedily  attracted  the  attention  of  Olympiodorus, 
who  was  so  much  attached  to  him  that  he  wisbetl  to 
betroth  his  daughter  to  him.    Owing  to  the  rapiditj- 
of  his  uttsrance  and  the  diflenlty  of  tha  oobjccts 
on  which  he  treated,  he  was  understood  bv  very 
few.    When  hia  lectures  were  coududed,  Proclus 
used  to  repeat  tha  tapfea  treated  of  in  them  ftr  tb« 
benefit  of  those  pupils  who  were  slower  in  cnu  }- 
the  meaning  of  their  maater.    Olympiodoms  had 
theiapatatioaafbeiniianaleqMBtaMiiand  a  pr»> 
found  thinker.    Nothing  of  his  has  come  down  to 
us  in  a  written  form*  (Marinaa,  Vita  Prodi,  c.  9  ; 
Soidaa,  «.  v. ;  Fahria;  JMK.  Graec  tol.x.  p.  62K.) 

5.  A  philosopher  of  the  Platonic  school,  a  con- 
temporary of  Isidoms  of  Pclusium,  who  in  one  of 
his  letters  (ii.  2.56)  reproaches  him  for  neglecting 
the  precepts  of  Plato,  and  spending  an  iiiilnimt 
life.    (Fabric.  DiU.  Graec.  vol.  iii.  p.  180.) 

6.  The  last  philosopher  of  any  celebritr  in  ths 
Neo-Phtonic  school  of  Alemdna.   Ha  li««d  m 
the  first  half  of  the  sixth  century  after  Christ,  in 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Justinian.    He  waa  « 
yomgor  aanlenporary,  and  possibly  a  pupil,  of 
Dania'iciijs  ;    the  partiality  which  he  uniformly 
abows  for  him,  and  the  pre&renoe  which  he  gives 
him  afsn  ahora  Proeiua,  aaeaa  to  indicate  thiab 
Our  knowledge  of  Olympiodoms  is  derived  firaoa 
those  works  of  his  which  have  come  down  to  us. 
From  a  passage  in  his  scholia  to  the  Aicibiades 
Prior  of  Plato,  Creuaer  baa  acutely  inferred  that 
he  taught  before  the  Athenian  school  was  finally 
suppressed  by  Justinian,  that  is,  before  A.  D.  528  ; 
though  the  confiscatimia  to  whtdi  tha  philoaopbera 
were  being  subjected  are  alluded  to.  And  in  varioua 
other  pasaagea  the  philosophy  of  Prod  us  and 
DiBMueinaiaa|MkaB  ef  aaatnliiiaadrtMMe.  FVom 

what  we  have  nf  the  productions  of  Olympiodorus 
he  appears  to  have  been  an  acute  and  dear  thinker, 
and,  if  aat  strikingly  original,  Ihr  ftmn  being  a 
men  aopyirt,  thoogn  he  follows  Damascios  pretty 
closely.  He  was  a  man  of  extensive  reading,  and 
a  great  deal  of  valuable  matter  from  the  lost  writings 
of  other  philosophers,  as  lamblichiis,  Syrianua, 
Damasciu«,  and  other?,  with  historical  and  mytho- 
logical notices,  have  come  down  to  us  through  him 
at  second  hand.  In  his  aketchea  of  the  genend 
plan  and  object  of  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  and  of 
their  dramatic  construction  and  the  characters  in- 
troduced,  he  exhibited  great  ability.  A  gxost  dad 
thatiavafaHhbiaalaotohalNnd  ia  hia«MljMa 
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«f  tke  pkikMophkal  cafx^ttiona  of  Phtak  UU 
•tyfe.  mm  Biiglit  be«i  ezp«eted,  b  mariud  by 
•TTcra!  of  the  ffflttiimt  of  h'n  ag(>,  but  exhibits  in 
tile  Buya  a  CMNiHBi  MidMTour  after  purity  and 
uM.mmy.    Wm  iilalhi,  m  w  hmn  Ata,  put 

a  T.Tit'.^-n  fcnn  by  hi*  pi  p'K  frmu  notes  which 
;^eT  took  of  kia  kctarca,  and  an  diathbated  into 

'be  acbolia  state  that  they  were  written  ^tnoj^ 
'OX«rpKV«Sa»fow  Tov  MfvoAou  ^tAoir«!^0.  This  will 
pr>baUy  aceoant  for  iwuiy  of  the  deiecU  of  ttjle 
•bifmya  %m  OtjBpiodonia.  Oi  kia  eompoMtioDa 
lh<^  hmr^  C'->ir»-  dn-A-n  to  u»  n  life  of  Plato  ;  a 
work  agaunst  Stcato(iQ  MS.  at  Munich) ; 
■  tiM  PUlebui,  PhMdtt,  and 

Akabtade*  I.  ff  P!:itr».    Whether  thcuc  wt-ro  all 
of  Piaio  on  which  he  eoauaeated,  or 
iMtkMV.  TW  Kb  «f  Phrtv  tvw  pub- 

li^be*!  ia  WvlBlein*«  #-dition  nf  Diop-ctif^s  Ivii'rtiiis 
»  iSM^  Ami  the  pottbiUBoiu  papers  of  la.  Casiiu- 
U  «M  again  pabMifciil  by  Etwail,  in  bis 
ttiicioci  of  three  e(  Plato's  dialogues,  Lond.  1771  ; 

hy  FiadieK,  in  hta  edition  of  some  dialogues  of 
PUto,  Leipaig.  I7S3.  Some  of  the  more  important 
wrbolia  on  ike  Phaedo  were  published  by  Nathan 
F  r*ter,  Oxford,  l7o*2  ;  by  Kisch.-r  (f.  f.)  ;  and 
..i  a  Boore  complete  fumi,  by  Myktoxides  and 
>chiaaa,  in  tkctr  ZaAAayif  'EAAifrMtifir  db"scMrwr, 
Venice,  1816.  The  sch"!'::!  to  the  Gorgia*  were 
pnkliaked  bj  Rmuh,  in  hi*  edition  of  the  Kuthv- 
4em  mi  Omi^  OiM»  1784  f  tbeao  ta  tte 

r**-.  by  Srallbaum,  in  his  edition  of  Pl/itn, 

19^26  i  tkioie  on  the  Akibiades  by  Creuzcr, 
USl.  (Mlii;  BU,  Grtm.  ^  x.  p. 
«S1.> 

7.  An  ArwtotdSc  pbikaoplier,  the  author  of  a 
itary  on  the  Mtttonio^ea  of  Aristotle, 
is  Kill  extant.    He  himself  ( p.  37, 6 )  speaks 

•f  Afexa&dr.a  a.s  hi*  rpsidonoe.  and  fp.  1"2,  (!)  men- 
taOD*  the  entire  I  v^tncu  appeared  in  the  28  Ut  year 
af  tke  Diocletian  era  (a.  D.  565),  so  that  the  [wriod 
when  hf  lived  is  tixed  to  the  latter  half  nf  the 


omk  «e&ttiry  after  Christ. 
«r  the  Na   


ilia  work,  like  tiie 
]rf>ilowpbaf  af  the 
njjne,  is  dirkied  into  »p«£^«ij  ;  frnm  which  it 
w.i«id  aacB  tkat  tka  Ahatotelic  philosophy  aas 
tnafkt  at  HiiiMiili  mi  tUv  tha  Nao-Phloaie 
«<rv.^;  had  beooaa  axtincL  Like  Sin.plicius,  to 
W  !■  iafedor,  ka  cndeaTooia  to 
IAiirtBdn»  Of Plndsi ha ifHika 
itiih  great  admiiaiiop,  styling  him  i  ^tios  ;  but  his 
Itreat  lathnrity  is  Ammonins.  His  commentary 
was  pobiubrd  bv  the  sona  of  Aldus,  at  Venice, 
15S1.  (Fahr  c.  'hJjL  Urate,  «aL  z.  p.  628,  hx^ 
wi>o gives  a  list  uf  the  authors  qnoted  by  him.) 

S.  Somaracd  Diaconus  or  Monadiut>,  lui  eccle- 
siastic who  lived  ia  tha  aislll  ^mSOUf*  He  sostained 
the  otfice  of  diaeonos  in  Alexandria.  He  is  nu  n- 
tioMd  witk  TTBTnfTtifr*""  by  Anastasiua  btnaita, 
«baMMwlhlartlMiA.SL«80— 700.  Ha 

■^7  ■-  r-.vr.rn^ntiries  on  tks  botks  of  Job,  Eara, 
Jcftojak,  and  ficletiaaHa    Tkt  notes  on  Job* 


baLMia  tiaaalatioB,bjPaiilns  Comitolus,  Venice, 
13li ;  aad,  with  tboae  on  Jeremiah,  in  the  Gi^eaoe 
Gr»tcarum.  The  commentary  <m  Eocle- 
■i  published  in  Gredc  In  the  Awdkuruum 
Ihtvwm  IltUuAhrca*  Patrum^  Pari*.  1624. 
ijiuo  tzanaiationa  oi  it  kaTe  been  aeveml  times 
(Fahrib        Gnee.  toL  x.  p.  627  ; 

ML&^iM^)  L&F.M.J1 
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OLYMPIO'STUENfiS  ('OAivtauHrd^mr),  a 
•enlptoi^  iriioae  eomilry  ia  vnlnMwn,  wrfa  thiM 

of  the  utattics  of  the  Muses,  which  wi^ro  set  up  on 
Mt  Helicon,  and  tka  other  six  of  which  were  madt 
by  Cephindolna  and  fitroninrlion.   (Pan.  iz.  SQL 

1.  )  It  may  safely  be  int'i  rrid  that  the  three 
artists  were  contemporary  ;  but,  looking  only  at 
the  passage  of  Pfenaaniaa,  it  ia  dMbtftu  wbetkar 
the  eldar  ar  the  younger  Cephisodotus  is  meant. 
It  appears,  however,  from  other  evidence  that 
Strongylion  was  a  contemporary  of  Praxiteles,  and 
therefore  of  the  elder  Cephisodotus.  [$tronoT>> 
i.ioN.]  According  to  this,  the  data  of  Olympiot* 
tbenes  would  be  about  B.C.  370.  [P.  S.] 

OLT'MPIUS  (*CM4^Hriaf),  the  Olympian,  oc- 
curs as  a  surname  of  Zeus  (Horn.  II,  i.  353), 
Ueradea  (Uacod.  iL  44),  the  Muses  (Oiympiadea. 
/tiL  401),  ttd  fa  gMd  «f  aU  tha  gada  Unt 

«ero  believed  to  live  in  Olympus  in  contradis- 
tinction from  the  gods  of  the  lower  world.  {IL  u 
399  ;  comp.  Fnbl  18.  §  7,  r.  14.  §  6,  tL  20. 
8  2.)  IL.S.] 

OLY'MPIUS  ('OXrfM««05),  a  lawyer,  bom  pro- 
bably at  Trallea  in  Lydia,  in  the  sixth  century 
after  Christ.  HIa  fiither's  name  was  Stephanus, 
who  was  a  physician  (  Aler.  Trail.  De  Medic,  iv.  1, 
p.  l^U)  ;  uue  of  hi»  brothers  was  the  piiysiciaa 
Alexander  Trallianus  ;  aaatlwt  the  architect  and 
mathematician  Anthemins  ;  and  Ayithias  men- 
tions {Hid.  T.  p.  149,  ed.  ItitiO)  that  his  other  two 
brotbaia,  Matradona  and  Dioieocub  van  bath 
eminent  in  their  sevenil  profeisions.    (W.  A.  0.1 

ULY'MPIUS  N£M£SIA'14US.  (.Nsnaat- 
ANva.] 

OLYMPUS  rOAwMirof).  1.  A  teacher  of  Zeus, 
after  whom  the  god  is  said  to  have  beoh  called  tka 
Olympian.  (Diod.  iil.  73.) 

2.  The  father  of  MaisyaiL  (ApoUod.  L  4.  §  2.) 

3.  A  disciple  of  Marsiya*,  and  a  celebrated  flute- 
player  of  Phrygia.  For  a  further  account  of  this 
personage,  wba  ia  dosely  connected  witk  tha  hia* 
torical  Olympus,  pee  the  following  article. 

4.  The  father  of  Cius,  from  whom  Mount  Olym- 
pua  in  Mysia  was  believed  to  bava  imiyad  ita 
name.  (Schol.  ad  Theocr.  xiii.  30.) 

5.  A  son  of  Haiaclea  by  £oboaa.  (ApoUod.  ii« 
7.  §  8.) 

6.  Olympus,  the  abode  of  the  pods  lalso  requires 
a  few  worda  of  comment  ia  this  place.  Mount 
Olympus  ia  rftoirted  fa  tha  aorth-«Mt  of  Theiaaly, 
and  is  about  6,000  feet  high  ;  on  its  summit  which 
rises  above  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  is  itself  cloud- 
less, Hephaestus  had  built  a  town  with  gates,  which 
was  inhabited  by  Zeus  and  the  other  godl^  (fML 
vi.  42,  //.  xi.  76.)  The  palace  of  Zeus  contained 
an  afsetubly-hali,  in  which  met  not  only  the  god* 
of  Olympaa,  bat  those  also  who  dwelt  on  the  aaidi 
or  in  the  wa,  (//.  xx.  5.)  This  celestial  moun- 
tain must  indeed  be  distinguished  from  heaven  % 
bataathagada  fitad  fa  tha  oty  which  naa  abova 
the  clouds  and  into  heaven,  they  lived  at  the  same 

tha  atiaathad^ 
m  tha  gatsa  aif 
heav,  11.  (//.  v.  749,  &c.)  '  [L.  S.] 

OLYMPUS  ('OXwMiror),  the  physician  in  ordi- 
nary to  Cleopatn,  queen  ol  Egypt,  who  aided  her 
in  committiqt  anicide,  n.  c  SO,  and  afterwards 
published  w  ■wwiiil  af  bar  daatk.  ( Plut.  A  ntom, 
c82.)  [VV.  A.0.1 

OLYMPUS  roxv/iirot),  moiidaaa.  SiidM 


in  kcaTafi,  and  tka  gates  of 
at  tha  «Mtfaia  wgnM 
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of  whom  the  fiwt  b  mythieal,  and  A* 
cal:  the  iowmd  probably  owt  s  his  existence  only  to 
Bomc  misuikp  of  SuitL-U,  or  the  writer  whom  he 
copied,  aince  Piuiarch  who  it  a  nacit  btMamik*- 
fHf  mltf  neogite  two  muaidana  of  the  name  ; 
both  (if  wliom  are  connected  with  the  auletic  rouaic, 
which  had  ita  origin  iu  I'iirygLa.    (Plut,  de  Mut. 

n.l]8S,4.o.) 

1.  The  cMor  Olympoa  belongs  to  the  mythical 
genealogy  of  Myaian  and  Phrygian  flute-players 
— Hyagnis,  Marsyaa,  Olympoa— oach  of  whom 
the  invention  of  tlie  flute  was  ascribed,  and 
nnder  whose  names  we  have  the  inythi«l  rege- 
aentation  of  the  conteft  iMiwMB  ifct  PhrygMB 
MiMe  and  the  Greek  dtharoedic  music  :  some 
writers  made  him  the  father  (instead  of  eon,  or 
diadple,and  fovourite  of  Mahiyaa),  but  the  genea- 
logygiren  above  was  that  men  generally  received 
OmnjMts  was  said  to  have  l)een  a  native  of  Mysia, 
and  to  have  lived  before  the  Troiau  war.  The  cora- 
poaitions  OMribedto  Uoiwere  vottoi  *i%  nAs  Wr, 
that  is,  old  melodies  apprnpn;it-.!  to  the  worship  of 
particular  gods,  the  origin  of  which  was  »o  oucicut 
ae  to  be  xnikiieiWB,  Blw  wUeh  vera  ■lti»> 
bnted  to  01«b  tad  Phihunmon.  Olympus  not  un- 
fn-qiiently  appear*  on  works  of -ait,  aaab^,aoine- 
tinu's  instructed  by  Marsyaa,  and  WPWWO 
witnessing  and  lamenting  his  fate.  (Suid.  s.  »'. ; 
Plut  de  Afu*.  pp.  li:{-2,  c,  1133,  e.  ;  ApoUod. 
1.4.  §2;  Hygin.  Fab.  165,273  ;  Ovid,  Mdam. 
Ti.  89S,  Et^  ill  3  ;  Marsyas.)  It  may  fairly  be 
assumed  that  this  elder  and  mythiral  Olympus 
M-as  invented  through  some  mii>ui(c  respecting  the 
younger  and  lealljldatorical  Olympoa.  (Respect- 
ing this  confusion,  tea  MlUn^  amanf  ^  Gntk 

2.  The  true  Olymput  wm  «  Phrygln,  lad  pw* 

Inpa  belonged  to  a  family  of  native  musicians, 
since  he  was  said  to  be  desoended  from  the  lirst 
Olympiia.  Mdller  supposea  UmI  tli»  « 
hcreditxuy  race  of  flute-players  at  the  festivals  of 
the  Phrvgian  Mother  of  the  Gods,  who  claimed  a 
descent  from  the  mythical  Olympus.  Ho  is  pUieed 
by  Plotareh  at  the  'head  of  auletic  music,  as  Ter- 
pander  »tood  at  the  head  of  the  citharocdic :  and 
on  account  of  his  inventions  in  the  art,  Plutarch 
eren  anlgBa  to  lite,  rather  than  to  Ter^>ander,  the 

llOOOOrof  In  in?  thi^  father  of  Greek  music,  apx^n- 
yit  Tfit  'EAATjftir^s  Koi  KoA^J  ^w<rtir7$  (Lk  Atus. 
pp.  1183,  e.,  1135,  c.).  With  reapect  to  hit  age, 
Suidaa  places  him  under  a  king  Midas,  son  of 
Gordius  ;  but  this  tella  na  nothing, 
alternately  the  names  of  all  the  PirygtaD  kiagi  to 
the  tlM  af  Ckoesus.  MUller  places  him,  for  Batis- 
factory  reasons,  after  Terpander  and  before  Thale- 
ta*,  that  is,  between  the  30th  and  4(Wi  Olympiads, 
B.&600— 49<K  Though  a  Phrygian  by  origin, 
Olympus  mmt  be  reckoned  among  the  Greek  mnsi- 
ciuu  i  for  all  the  accounts  make  Greece  the  scene 
of  Ine  artfaftie  aetMty,aad  Ua  raljecta  Greek  ;  and 
he  had  Greek  disciple**,  such  as  Grates  an<l  Hierax. 

iPluL  de  Mm*,  pp.  1 133,  e.,  1 140,  d. ;  Poll.  iv.  7^.) 
le  my,  in  &et,  m  eonridered  aa  having  natural- 
bed  in  Otoeoe  the  music  of  the  flute,  which  had 
previously  been  almost  peculiar  to  Phrygm.  Thia 
species  of  music  admitted  of  wnA  fiwlv  ^rvi»- 
ttona  thai  that  of  the  lyre  ;  and,  accordingly, 
•evenil  new  inventions  are  ascrfted  to  Olympus. 
The  greatest  of  his  inventions  was  that  of  weturd 
gmtaBi,  or  penui,  of  music,  the  Enharmonic  for  an 
•>pln»tMB  of  whiA  IM  IMef^ilnfi  a.  e.  ^llwie. 


oKuai 

Of  the  pctinfar  tvMt  (wJfMt) 

tlic  most  important  was  the  'Apftdrios  f6fj.os.  : 
mournful  and  (aaaionate  strain,  of  the  thythm  a 
^Hiieh  we  are  enabled  to  fern  aa  Sden  firom  as  pw 
sage  in  the  Orestes  of  Euripides,  which  was  set  U 
it,  as  the  passage  itself  tells  us.  A  dirge,  alao,  it 
bouwr  of  the  shiin  Python,  was  nid  to  ha.we  bee& 
pbyed  by  Olympus,  at  Delphi,  ea  tb*  flacte»  ani 
in  the  Lydinn  style.  Aristophanes  mcnticma  fl 
mournful  etnitu,  bet  to  more  flutes  tlian  one  ({m^ 
ai/Afa),  as  well  known  at  AAens  under  the  name  « 
Olympus.  {fC'juit.  9;  comp.  »S<Vio/.  and  Bninck*? 
note).  But  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  his  mmtc 
was  all  UMWWiiU  |  Aa  Mase  in  honoar  of  AAmm, 
at  least,  must  have  been  of  a  different  character. 
Some  ancienk  writers  ascribe  to  him  the  ^oaMSj 
Orthioa,  whfah  Harodotw  aittribilaB  to  Ailon. 

Olympus  was  a  great  inventor  in  rhythm  as  weB 
as  in  music  To  the  two  existing  species  of  rh  y  t  h  m, 
the  Kiror,  in  which  the  arsis  and  dims  are  equal  ^  4S 
in  the  Dact^  and  Anapaest),  and  the  SarKdtrto*'^  ia 
which  the  arsis  is  twice  the  length  of  the  /Ae*^,,  (m 
iu  the  Iambus  and  Trochee),  he  added  a  third,  the 
if/ai^Aiev,  in  which  the  length  of  the  arsis  is  eqaal 
to  two  short  sylLibles,  and  that  of  the  to 
three,  as  in  the  Cretic  foot  (1  w      the  X^aeons 

V  M  V,  dge.)b  nd  the  Bao^c  foot  (w  £. 
though  thiM  ia  boom  deobt  whothiff  tho  laaA  totm 

Umbo  ia  no  mmnoa  of  any  poena  winiuwul  by 

Olympus.  It  is  argued  by  some  writorB  that  the 
insepuable  connection  between  the  earliest  com- 
positions  in  mosie  and  poetry  ibibidf  the  auppo- 
sition  that  he  composed  music  without  woctAs. 
Without  entering  into  this  difRcult  and  extim- 
sive  question,  it  is  euougb  to  observe  that,  what- 
ever words  may  havo  Imb  originally  conaooied 
with  his  music,  they  were  snperseded  bv  th('  im- 
positions of  later  poets.  Of  tJtuo  lyric  pot;  La  who 
adapted  their  oompoaitiana  to  the  nocnee  of  Olym- 
pus, the  chief  was  STKsirjJoni's  of  Ilimera.  (Pla- 
torch  de  Mus,  passim  ;  Hidlec,  Ulhci,  Bode»  mad 
a  very  oUMMMe  tttirio  by  KitMid,  Is  Bndt  and 
Qrube^s  EncyUopadie.)  [P  S  ] 

OLYMPUS  ('0^s^o^\  a  sutuary,  whose 
cotmtry  is  maksowD,  and  rr3p  c  ling  wbeae  date  it 
can  only  be  said  that  h*>  lived  later  than  the  80th 
Olympiad,  B.C.  460  [Okbota^].  He  made  the 
btatuc  at  Olyropia  of  the  pancratiast  Xenophon,  the 
son  of  Meueph vlu%  of  Algini  «l  AJiain  ( Pan^ 
vi.  3.  §      s.  14.)  [1*.  S-l 

OLY 'NTH  1  US,  an  architect,  who  is  siiid  to 
have  assisted  CIcomenes  in  the  building  of  Alex- 
andria. (Jul.  Valer.  de  It,  G.  AltJt.  i.  21,  2.3  ; 
Miiller,  ArckdoL  d.  A'aaK,  §  U9,  n.  2.)     [P.  &] 

OLTNTHUS  rOAw^M).  •  aen  of  Romelea 
and  Bolbr,  fn.m  whom  the  Thracian  town  of  Olyn- 
thua,  and  the  river  Olynthas  near  the  Chalcidian 
town  of  ApoDonia,  wen  beKeved  to  have  neeived 
their  name.  (Steph.  Bvz.s.  f. Athcn.  viil  p.  334; 
Conon,  Narrat.  4,  where  another  person  of  the 
same  name  is  mentioned.)  [L.  S.J 

011/10)1  US  {'OfuiBiosX  that  is,  the  Iteih-ortaifv 
a  surname  of  Dionysus  to  whom  human  sacrifices 
were  oil'cred  in  Chios  and  Teuedoa.  (Orph.  IJynuu 
51.7:  Porphyr.  d»  Abstin.  il  65.)       IL.  8.)  ! 

OMIAS  {'n.n{ai\  a  Lacedaemonian,  \vr\'*  the  j 
chief  of  the  ten  commissioners  who  were  scut  to 
Philip  v.,  king  of  IfaesdoB,  ilbm  al  Tegea  (b.  a 
220),  to  give  a>sur:;iiccs  of  fidelity,  and  to  repre- 
sent the  recent  tumult  at  Sparta*  in  whish  th« 
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Epiaar  AddnMBtM  and  othen  of  the  Macedonian 
fmrtj  hal  htm  awknd,  as  haring  originatMl 
wxtJk  AdaiBanttts  himaelf.  Philip,  baring  heard 
( fmimm  nd  kia  colkagiiea,  rejected  the  advice  of 
of  his  comaeDon,  to  deal  Mveivly  with 

one  of  his  friends,  to 
t^o  cnmTni<«i oners  bock,  and  to  exhort 
^  I-itraacinn[ii.mK  to  abide  Steadfastly  by  their 
aliisac*  vith  him.   (Polykiv.»-^)  fB.  B.] 
<yMBRlMU&  [Obrimcs.] 
CKHB&iUS  ^'Oyk^X  L  e.  tha  rain-giver,  a 
■  iiiiiirfgw^iigwyAfcelMia  aa  rite  on 
M.:u=t  Hrmettn«  in  Attica.    (Pans.  i.  32.  §  3  ; 


mam.  Ota,  €M.  €t  IM.  587,  620.)  IL.  &1 

OUFBALB  COnfiktiX  a  dngkte  of  Hie 

T  '-dim  king  Jardanus,  and  wife  of  Traolus  after 
mmene  death  aha  undertook  tiie government  herselE 
Wlwn  Hendea,  m  amseqneoea  of  the  murder  of 
Iphiica,  vaa  ill  of  a  terioos  disease,  and  received 

<•  i^rw:!e  thnt  he  ould  not  be  released  unleu  he 
M-rre^i  -Kime  one  for  wages  for  the  space  of  three 
yrskn^  Hatmea,  aeeeidiiigly,  sold  Heracles  to  Om- 
:  br  whom  he  became  the  £stber  of  several 
caudcesL  (ApoUod. L!^.  S  J 9, iL 6. §3, 7.  $  8 ; Soph. 

I)laBj«.L88;  LmImi,  IMUL  DMr. 
nn.  2  ;  eoaipL  Hkbaclks.)  [L.  S  ] 

OMPUA'UON  rcVfoAWl  painter,  was  ori- 
cWly  dhra^nd  «ftM«ni»  tkt  tedpfe,  of 
Vaoi^  the  son  of  Nicomedea.  Bb  painted  the 
vaSs  of  the  ieapfe  of  Messene  with  figures  of  per- 
uma^  uieUated  in  the  nythirfogical  legends  of 
M««enia.  (Pans.  ir.  31.  §  9.  s.  11,  12.)   [P.  &] 

ONAKTIHS  ("Oroidot),  a  sUtoary  of  un- 
known ume  and  country,  who,  with  his  brother 
TbTlaees  and  their  sons,  made  the  statue  of  Zeus, 
vtkFi  th>  MegiiiiM  ieJitetiilMO^yMpia.  {^avs, 
V.  2^  §  4.  «.  5.)  tP.  8.] 

ONASIAS.  rOKitTAa.] 

ON  AS  I M  E'  I)  ES  {'Ovaatfn^irjt),  a  stnUtary,  who 
■lade  A  statue  oC  I>io^|aBii^of  soLui  bronze,  which 

O.VA'SIMUS  (*OM<e]|Ms),  son  of  ApainaB,  was 
■a  UalHiaB,  or  ndte  •  aophiet,  of  Cyprus  or 

b<(«rta,  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Constantine  the 
Grrat.  He  wrote  many  works,  some  of  which, 
bearing  on  the  art  of  rhetoric,  are  enumerated  by 
ttnidas.  (Soid.  s.  vet.  *AiKr«r,  'Ot^t/us.)  [&  K.] 
O  N.\SUS  ("Oracoi).  the  author  of  a  work 
on  tM  Amazons,  entitled  'Ana^avis  or  'Afiat^oviKOi, 
which  was  supposed  by  Heyne  (ad  ApcUod.  ii.  5. 
$  2r;<5  otht-rs  to  h.ivf  h<-f  n  an  epic  poem  ;  but  it 
has  been  observed  by  \V  ekker  {J^aUdm  Cydus^  p. 
a»)  ari  Onto  (iftML  q^lS^wea,  ;*«L  i  ^  388),  that 
w.-  may  tufer  from  the  mil  inrili.sine  tendency  of  the 
cttoaa  tai  it  iikhol.  (u<  Tibeocr.  ziii.  46;  SchoL  a(< 
4pJfifcahdLiH»7,lS38),tlanittw»iapwee. 

OXATAS  COdrrai)  of  Aegiiu,  the  son  of 
Xinn,was  a  dListioguished  statuary  and  painter, 
maawforary  with  Polygnotus,  Ageladas,  and 
Hrgiat.  From  the  various  notices  of  him  it  may 
be  coCected  that  he  flourished  down  to  about  Ol. 
30,  a.  c  460,  that  is,  in  the  age  immediately  pre- 
«di^  ttwt  of  PUte  It  k  MMrtria  whether 
his  isthar  Jliaw  m  ikm  mmk  mmtm  ti  that 


of  OMlMawfre^Mndy  dennbed  hy 

h   i>,  hi:is\  i  vrr,  the  only  ancient  writi-r 
him,  with  the  exception  of  a  single 
hi  the  Gnek  anthokigy.  FlMMriMMM 
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his  worka,hewaain£eiiorto  none  oftheartista  from 
Daedalnaaaa  dw  Attio  aehool  (v.  25.  §  7.  s.  IS : 

Si  ^Ovdraif  roSroy  ifttt*t  Kot  t^x*^'  ^'  ^  iydAfmra 
Smu  Ahyuftdcay  oMwis  Zartpov  di^trofttp  r&v  dird 
AaiSdAov  Tff  ao}  tfrfumifAov  roS  'Arrucov).  Patt> 
sanias  moitioiie  the  following  works  of  Onatas  • 
1.  A  bronze  statue  of  Heracles,  on  a  bronze  base, 
dedicated  at  Oiympia  by  the  1  hasians.  The  statue 
was  ten  cubits  high :  in  the  right  hand  was  a  dab^ 
in  the  left  a  bow:  and  it  hwt  tiMfidlowi^g  itt" 
scription  (Paus.  /.  c) : — 

Aim  Ir  AlyCi^p  iiljiuKra  tmmdm, 

%  Ab  Apdle  at  Peifnmn,  equally  adniied  for 

its  size  and  its  art  (viii.  42.  §  4.  s.  7).  This 
statue  was  in  all  probability  different  from  that  uf 
Apollo  Bonpds,  attended  by  Eileithyio,  on  which 
wc  have  an  epigram  by  Antipater.  {Am0L 
ix.  2315  ;  I'lfunck,  Anal.  vol.  ii.  p.  14.) 

y.  A  liernies,  carrying  a  mm  under  his  wing^ 
wearing  a  helmet  on  his  head,  and  dad  in  a 
chiton  and  chlamys.  It  was  dedicated  at  Olvrapia 
by  the  people  of  Pheneus  in  Arcadia;  and  the 
inatripCieo  ilatad  that  it  waa  meda  hf  Onatea  the 
Aeginetan,  in  conjunction  with  CalHtcles,  whom 
Panianias  takes  for  a  son  or  diadple  of  Onataa 
(t.  87.  fi  6.  i.  8). 

■1.  A  bronze  statue  of  the  Hlack  Dcmeter  with 
the  horse's  head,  whose  legend  is  rehtted  by  Pao- 
sanias  (viiL  42).  The  teat  of  the  legend  was  a 
cave  in  Mount  EfaMoa,  near  Phigak-ia.,  which  the 
Phipfaleians  had  consecrated  to  the  goddess,  and 
had  dedicated  in  it  a  wooden  image,  like  a  woman, 
except  that  it  had  d»  h^  and  mane  of  a  hoiea^ 
and  figures  of  dragons  and  other  wild  beasts  were 
growing  out  about  the  head  :  it  was  dothcd  in  a 
tunic  down  to  the  feet ;  and  bora  on  iha  lif^t 
hand  a  dolphin,  and  on  the  left  a  dove.  This 
wooden  imwe  having  been  burnt  at  some  un- 
known parndt  it  was  net  nafy  not  rephiead,  hot 
the  worship  of  the  goddess  was  negU-ctcd  ;  until 
the  Phigaieians,  warned  by  the  iailuce  of  their 
crops,  tad  inrtneted  by  a  PytUn  otaeK  <n> 
ployed  Onatas  to  make  a  bronze  statue  of  the 
goddess ;  in  the  execution  of  which  he  was  as- 
sisted sonwwhirt  by  a  pietore  or  a  wooden  copy 
of  the  old  image,  but  stiU  more  by  dreama.  (Feoa. 
/.  c.)  This  story  is  one  of  several  indications  of 
the  thoroughly  archaic  style  of  the  works  of 
Onatas. 

l'a<;sing  from  the  statOM  af  gods  tO  thOM  of 
men  and  heroes,  we  have 
6.  The  htooae  atatoae  ef  tiw  OradiB  heioee 

carting  lots  to  determine  which  of  them  should 
aoetpt  the  diallenge  of  Hectoc  (Horn.  JLyu,  17  & 
— 184.)   The  group  ivae  dedieited  at  Olynpia 

by  the  Achaeans  in  common.  It  consisted  ori- 
ginally of  ten  figures  ;  but  when  Pausanias  saw  it, 
there  were  only  nine,  the  statue  of  Ulysses  having 
been  carried  to  Rome  by  Nero.  The  chieAaini^ 
amied  with  spears  and  shields,  stood  together  near 
the  great  temple,  and  opposite  to  thviu,  on  a  separ 
rate  base,  <>tood  Nestor,  holding  the  lldoMt  into 
which  the  lota  had  been  thrown.  The  name  of 
Agamemnon  was  inscribed  on  his  statue,  in  letters 
fiem  right  t»  loft  The  oilier  sialaea  ben  na 
names  ;  but  one,  distinguished  by  a  cock  upon  the 
shield,  was  taken  by  Pauaantaa  for  Idomeneua  ; 
Mdwthaioridaef  thadiiildaf  tUa  (Mm  «m 
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Tbm  i«  M  OTlheritf  ftr  Mcabiiif  to  C 
than  this  OM  iMW      th»  pnfW  ( 

i  V  «-IO,) 

6.  J  tn)  bnrni^  chariot,  with  a  ftgurf 
k,  vbkh  WM  d'-'licated  Ofymyi^i  hj  Dnao- 
m^n^,  the  ton  of  IIi>-ron,in  memorj  of  hu  fukrr's 
tictofica,  Oo  each  aid«  a€  the  dtan«l  wcr  ndhiy' 
kOTM,  with  fSfBfvf  if  iMra  vpoB  Am  {  tlm 
wrp  made  by  CxIaoifaL  fPMu.  ri.  12.  §  1,  riii. 
42.14.  a.  8.)  Thia««kfe«itaiitkintflwthe 
daU  «f  OnsbM,  rfMa  Hiow  M  &  c  4«7. 

7.  A  ^up  drdi<^i<-d  at  Dfjphi  bj  the  Taren- 
tioMi  banig  tlia  titbe  of  the  booty  taken  by  them 
fal  •  watt  villi  the  PeuoetiL   Tiie  atatnea,  which 

tlM  vork  of  OmIm  and  Calynthus  (but  the 
la  her*  cormpt),  r#^r»»wntfd  hor»c  and  foot 
■aMIan  inlanDiz«d  ;  Opis  tiie  king  of  ibe  lapy- 
glMMy  iod  the  ally  of  the  Peucetiant,  was  «een 
pr'^'itrnff,  if  •>]!t'm  in  th"  Imttlf.  and  mt-inding 
oyrr  biiD  were  the  hero  Taras  aod  the  Lacedaetno- 
aita  PbilMitbaa,  oav  vbMimsdolpUik  <Paw, 
X.  13.  §  A.  10.) 

Onataa  waa  a  paiatar,  aa  weU  aa  a  atatoary  ; 
bnl  only  oat  of  Irfa  woifcaianaitimMd;  ^bu  one* 
boWfTcr,  fomi»t  nnfitlx  r  .-iiitiiority  fcr  his  date,  and 
proves  the  »  *ttimation  in  which  he  waa  held  ;  for 
BO  waa  em  plum  ed  in  conjonction  with  Poiygnotua 
to  decorate  the  temple  in  which  thi*  picture  waa 
painted.  The  temple  wan  that  of  Atht-nn  An  ia  at 
Pialaeae,  and  the  picture,  which  was  pniiucd  on 
ODO  of  the  walls  of  the  portico  (pronaoi),  represented 
the  expedition  of  the  Arpive  chiefuiins  against 
Thebea  ;  Kuryganeia,  the  mother  of  Kteodea  and 
Polynaieea  (aoeording  to  IIm  tradition  wMdi  Fmh 
ianias  folliiwcil ),  was  introduced  iiitn  the  picture, 
iameDtijia  the  mutual  fratricide  of  her  aooa.  (Paua. 
is.  4.  f  5.  §5.  a.  11):  it  ahodd  bo  ob- 

aerved,  however,  that  in  the  S'^cond  paj»sage  the 
MSS.  havo  'OMurlai,  which  Sylburg  correcu^d  into 
*OM(rat.  on  tho  authority  of  the  first  pa«»age  ;  tee 
nlM>  MUlkr,  A^mtHca,  p,  107 :  but  Bekkar  mi 
Dindorf,  on  tho  cnntmn,-,  cnrr*»ct  the  fonner  pao- 
aage  by  Uiu  latter,  and  rend  'Oraciat  in  both.) 

Tho  ■callnrcd  information  of  Pautanias  respect^ 
Inp  Oii.it.i«  hn>«  Wen  critically  gathered  up  by 
Muller  and  Thierach.  liathgeber  haa  managed 
to  oitond  tlM  Bttbjaet  ovor  Mrty  ethmtm  of  Bmh 

and  (irulM-r's  /'''.•(V/(7r>/>ni/f''.  [P.  S.] 

ON  AX  Ab,  a  i'y  thogonwu  philoaopher  of  Croton, 
ftom  whoio  work,  TltjA  A«oO  aak  M«s  ooom  o>* 

tntctH  aiv  prciiorvi'd  hy  StofaiMii^    (AL  L 
p.       lie,  ed.  lleeren.) 

ONCA  ('07<ca),  A  ttimame  of  Athena,  wUeh 
iIm  dorived  from  the  town  of  Oncae  in  Rocotio, 
where  the  had  a  nanotuary.    (Accbvl.  S.  i>t. 
489  :  Pons.  ix.  I'J.  §  'J  ;  "Schol.  ad  £unjK  J'koen, 
1062.)  IU&) 

(>N('' \Krs  ('0>)cau)T),  n  surname  of  ApoUo, 
derived  from  Unceium  on  the  xiver  Ladon  in  Ar- 
«idia,wlMia  bi  haiatMpk  (IW  fiiL  SB.  f 
A,&c.>  [L.S.] 

ONCaSSTUS  (  OrxiKJTii),  aaon  of  FooaidoB, 
«mI  fevadarof  thalawB  of  Oaeliaotiia»  whtn  the 
Onoheiktian  Poxeidoa  had  a  temple  and  a  statue. 
(Pans.  ix.  26.  g  3  ;  Steph.  By*.  ».  r.;  Hom.  //.  iL 
50t>.)  Another  tradition  called  this  Onchestua  a 
•i^n  of  Doeotnt.  [L.  S.] 
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and  gave  him  the  h<-»r3e  Arioo,  of  wiiicll  ake  tntM. 
ibe  mother  by  Po<ieiuou.  (^Paoa^  Tiia.  '25.  §  4.  ^c; 
oomp.  Steph,  Byx.  nr.)  [  JL.  S- J 

rtNEIROS  {*Om9tpot\  a  penoDification  0:' 
dream,  ami  in  the  piual  of  immu   Aooocdiog  to 

western  Oceautu  (Od.  nir.  12  \  and  the  deceitful 
M  throafh  aa  tf«ry  gate,  whiie  tlasi  tne 
fMapIo  aaia  of  lotau   (<ML  six. 

fr?.--^.  21-2)  calls  dream*  the 
O^d  iM0L  xL  633),  vbo 
of  Sleep,  mentibaa  tluw  of 
tliem  by  name,  riz.  Morpheoa,  Icdoa  w  PWheOer. 
and  Phantaaoa.  Euripides  called  them  sons  r,f 
Gaea,  and  conceived  them  aa  genii  witii  V^<a^^■^^- 
winga.  f  Ifc  SL.J 

ONE'S.\S  rOtTf^Tar),  a  gem  engraver,  whose 
name  appears  on  a  beauulul  intagiio»repreaentixi|f  * 
young  HaMha,  oowned  witli  laanl*  mtnA  oa 
another  gem,  representing  a  jpirl  pla\'ir\a'  t'le 
cithaca,  bc^  in  the  FkmntiBe  coUection.  ^Stoacii. 
Pimw<9r«ote,No.4dt  BOwcStlaabW.)  (P.  a] 
ONFSrCKITT'S  COi-vaUptros),  a  Greek  his- 
torical writer,  who  armmpaaiod  Alioniadcig  on  kia 
campaigna  ia  Aaia,  and  wotu  a  lllalocj  of  thrm, 
which  is  frequently  citod  by  hter  anthors.    He  a» 
called  by  some  authoritiea  a  natire  of  Aatjpalaira, 
by  othcra  of  Aegina  (Diog.  Lairt.  vL  75,  84  ;  Arr. 
Ind.  18  ;  Aelian,  H.  N.  xri.  39) :  it  waa  ptobabij 
to  this  inland  ori^n  that  he  was  indebted  for  the 
skill  in  nautical  matters  wliich  afterwards  proved 
80  adTantageooa  to  hte.   Ho  mnt  bare  bet;n  al- 
ready advanced  in  years,  as  we  are  told  that  ho 
iiad  two  aona  grown  up  to  manhood,  what  his  nt- 
tentioB  «ao  aeeideirtally  attnwted  to  tiio  ^hfloaophy 
of  Ding'pnps  the  ryuic,  of  which  he  became  an  ar- 
dent votary,  ao  aa  to  have  obtained  a  jnoe  of  emi- 
noneo  amoiy  tho  diwMoa  of  that  aaitor  (Dioy. 
Laert.  /.  &  |  Plat.  Alex.  6').)  We  have  BO  aoeoauit 
of  the  circumstances  which  led  him  to  accompeinr 
Alexander  into  Asia,  nor  does  it  appear  in  what 
OBjadty  he  attended  on  the  conqnontr  ;  but  duriag 
the  expedition  into  India  he  was  st»nt  by  the  king 
to  hold  a  conference  with  the  Indian  philo&ophexs 
or  Gjrmnoaophiata,  the  dalMli  of  lAUk  hmre  been 
tninsmitted  to  us  from  his  own  account  of  the  in- 
terview.   (Strab.  XV.  p.  715 ;  PluU  Ale*.  66.) 
When  AkflndorooMlnMtod  bia  ikot  on  tbo  Hy- 

da>>pi'<i,  h<^  appointed  Oncsicritus  to  tho  iBpOVtant 
atauon  of  pilot  ot  tlic  king's  ship,  or  ohiof  pBot  of 
tho  iloot  (df>x<Kt^fp*^0«  a  po*^  whidi  be  held 
not  only  durinff  tho  doaccnt  of  the  Indus,  but 
throughout  the  wag  and  perilous  voynje  frnm  the 
mouth  of  that  river  to  the  Peritian  gait'.  In  ihia 
capacity  he  discharged  his  datiea  so  much  to  tba 
satisfaction  of  Alexander  that,  on  hi*  arrival  at 
busa,  he  was  rewarded  by  tliat  monarch  with  a 
crown  of  gold,  at  the  same  time  aa  NearehM^  (Atr. 
Amab.  vl  2.  §  6,  vii.  %  9,  Ind.  IB  ;  Curt.  ix.  lOL 
§  3,  X.  1.  §  10  i  Plut.  Al«M.  6€,  thM.Akm.  ». 
8BI,£)  TotARiBBblnnobiBir«tof  jndiw 
ment,  and  on  one  occasion  rxpn^i'-ly  ascribes  the 
aafaty  of  the  fleet  to  the  firaineaa  of  Nearchua  ia 
eivemdi^  Ua  advieew  (Amk.  tiL  20,  M  32.) 
Wo  tawwr BnAiag'  of  his  8ub«eqaent  fortoaeatbat 
from  an  anecdote  reUted  by  Plutarch  it  seems  pn^ 
bable  that  he  attached  himself  to  Lysiraachus,  and 
it  wae  perhapa  at  the  court  of  that  monarch  that  he 
hte  hiHiiriMl  Mk  (Fltt.  Mm,  46^ 
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tJwigh,  on  tfce  other  hand,  a  pjista^e  of  Luctan 
{(^aumMo  kiti.  txoiscr.  c  40),  might  lead  us  to  in- 
iff  liu  th:s  wu  at  least  comaMMed  dndiig'tbe 
idrtme  of  Alexander  hiin*el£ 

We  kam  from  Diogenea  Laertias  (ri.  84}  that 
lie  Ktmy  d  (MaritM  eenprised  the  whole  life 
of  Alfiaiwier,  indading  his  youth  nnd  e'lucatinn 
{wm ' ku^flfifa^  "^bfin)  ;  but  it  it  mott  frequently 
cildi  IB  icfud  M  w#  cwnpaigM  ft  tfnt  pnim  n 
.Uia,  Of  to  the  geograph-(  a!  script  ion  of  the 
ntatikt  that  h«  mited.  Though  an  eye-witnets 
«f  Mdi  thai  1m  diatribed,  it  appesra  Ask  1w  iBter* 
■uai  MnT  Cables  and  fklsehooik  with  his  nar- 
ririt«.  10  tlat  he  early  fell  into  discredit  aa  an 
.wntr.  btrabo  is  espftcially  severe  upon  him, 
tad  odis  him  Owe  'AAc{«b^pov  ^loAAov  rsSr 
Taj»aWf«r  d^x"^<P^H~')*'*^    (*^'-  P-         com  p. 

p.  70.)  Piotarch  cites  him  aa  one  of  those  who 
»M  dM  Ul«  «r  ^  ▼nit  of  the  Amazons  to 
A^ii-andfr,  for  which  h«  was  justly  ridiculed  by 
Lriunacbas  (AUg.  46),  and  Aziian  accuaet  him 
rf  SiUrty  ivpreaenting  htmHlf  ai  the  eoBOMnder 
fi  the  lict,  when  he  was  in  truth  only  the  pilot 
(iadi  ffl  S.  §  6  ;  conn.  Said.  t.  v  '.  Hiapxos). 
At!«  Gdta  (ix.  4)  9m  MaodatM  Urn  with 
AHitfra  of  ProconnMOi,  and  other  purely  fabuIoM 
vntA  Bat  it  is  clear  that  theae  cenaurei  are 
wnhiyed ;  and  though  eome  of  the  statements 
<t-^  bom  htm  are  ceitrinly  gross  exaggerations 
«^  f  'f  inttance  Slrab.  xr.  p.  fJ'JS  ;  Aelian.  //.  N, 
x>i.^,  XTiL6X  his  work  appears  to  hare  con- 
lami  wmA  valodrfe  tnliDniMtion  concerning  the 
r-r.cv  cooRtrip*  for  the  first  time  laid  open  by  the 
ciftitiooa  of  AWxaiwier.    In  particalar  he  was 
twiniaMhvte  Mti«n4  the  idnd  ef  Ta- 
?t^W   (Stnib.  IV.  p.  691  :  Plin.  If.  X.  ri.  24.) 
He  ii  nid  t»  have  imiated  Xenophon  in  his  style, 
iaM|jh  heM  tbeit  «f  Mm  m  a  copy  does  of  the 
srjrvLiL  (Diog.  l^*rt.  tL  84 ;  Suid.  *.  r.  *Or»j<r{/rpt- 
TM.)  Same  suthon  have  held  that  besides  this 
fmrtil  hittacy,  Onesicritus  had  composed  a  sepa- 
safer  ^Miph^  eraamliTe  of  the  voyage,  in  v.  *  i  h 
>    rp  ii>  promtnent  a  part :  but  (Jeier  has  shown 
wir.  uictv  u  no  ibondation  for  6uch  a  supposition  : 
*t4  it  leems  f***"  that  Pliny,  whose  words 
Kirr  leal  to  such   an  infpnnc  {U.S.  vi.  23 
('•'  i  >,  Had  ia  £sci  naed  only  an  extract  from  the 
•<rtc  sT  OaiAiilMit  abridged  or  tanaiated  by 
J's'-ii,   Still  less  reasnn  ia  there  to  infer  (with 
ia  EnA  and  Oraber,  EmcgeL  seek  iii.  pt.  iii. 
Y  4S7)  tlit  W  VffMe  ft  Msleiy  ef  the  early  kings 
•f  Ptma,  brcoM  we  find  him  cit<  d  by  Luciiia 
(J<«n«&  14)  concerning  the  age  of  C'yrua. 

(AH  tbe  (acts  knuwn  concerning  Onesicritus  are 
hfy  ^'ueuMed.  and  tbe  passages  quoted  from  his 
tifoc^  by  varifia^  authors  collected  together  by 
Mx^iadn  Jiukaiar,  Seripton$^  lib.  iii. 
^74- Km.  ^^YimAn,^  HkkmtitOmtd,. 
^.tt.e'J  We»tpnn«nn  ;  SteCrgis^AomenOtVH/ue, 
^  U.  4c ;  and  Meier,  /.  c)  ££.  U.  U.] 

(XMnAer),  erSdainsin  Cyprus, 
^*  r<n  of  Chersis  grandson  of  Simmnn,  and  grt-.Tt- 
pwMoa  ti  ETelthoD.  He  had  £requenUy  lulled 
M  Irahr  Gorges,  whewvskhif  of  Salnie  ia 
rTpnjv  lo  deaett  frnn  the  Persians  ;  but  as  he  was 
■aakk  Is  fenaade  him  to  do  so,  he  finally  drove 
^  faa  As  dty,  and  set  up  the  standard  of  reroU 
*  tJi  the  loniaos,  in  a.  c  499.  Gorgus  fled  to  the 
I'ff^wrt ;  Onrsilus  became  kiti'j  of  Salamis.  and 
F^»*|d«d  ail  (be  other  cities  m  ^^^^^^^^^ 
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to  the  Persian"!.  Thf-reiipon  Oncsihis  laid  siege  to 
Amathus  ;  and  as  Dareius  sent  a  large  force  to  its 
relief  under  the  command  of  ArtyUns,  OimAim 
begged  aid  of  the  lonians.  They  readily  complied 
with  his  request ;  and  in  the  followiuc  year,  &  c 
498,  two  Mtdaa  wen  UMaght  betweeiittie  esiilfliid* 
ing  parties,  one  by  sea,  in  wliich  tbs  JvtStam  da* 
fisttted  the  Phoenician  fleet,  and  the  other  hy  hmd* 
hi  whkll  die  Cyprians  warn  beaten  by  the  Peruans. 
Onesilus  fell  in  the  battle  ;  his  head  was  cut  off 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Amathus,  and  hung  over  their 
city-gates.  At  a  later  period,  howerer,  an  orade 
commanded  them  to  take  down  his  head  and  bmj 
it,  and  also  to  offer  sacrifices  tn  him  as  a  hsNw 
(Herod.  V.  104,  108—110.)    [GoRoua,  No.  2.1 

ONE'SIMUS,  the  Mn  of  Python,  a  MiMadoiifaa 
noble,  who  passed  over  to  the  Romans,  when 
Perseus  resolved  to  declare  war  against  the  latter, 
B.  c.  169,  and  rsedtad  in  ooMeqveaes  magnifieeat 
rewards  from  the  senate.    (Liv.  xlir.  16.) 

ONEST£S,or  ONESTUS  ('OW<mjf,''Oi^<rTot) 
The  Oreek  Andiolegy  eentafna  len  epigrams,  in- 
scribed 'Oi'cVtou  in  the  Vatican  MS. ;  but,  as  Um 
heading  of  the  suith  and  seventh  is  *Ot4<rrov  Koptp^ 
Hm,  and  ibtA  of  the  nmth  *Oi4orov  Bv^ovrfou,  it 
wrndd  fliim  thii  tfiere  were  two  poetaof  the  name  ; 
bat  eonceniing  neither  of  them  bare  we  any  further 
information.  Bmnck  even  suspected  the  correct- 
ness of  the  name  altogether  ;  and  thoof^t  it  might 
be  a  mistake  for  'Octafaj,  hut  this  snppositinn  is 
founded  on  no  evidence.  Wine,  love,  and  music 
are  the  subjoeta  ef  the  epigram^  wMch  on  dis- 
tinguished by  no  particular  beauty,  f  Brunck,  Anal, 
voL  ii.  n.  289  ;  Jacobs,  Anth.  Graec  voL  iii  p.  3, 
^  xHL  pc  9M  t  Ahde;  INK,  Oraeo,  toI.  ir.  p. 
485.)  [p.s,] 

ON  ETTOR  COiih«p),  the  name  of  two  m vth  iral 
personages,  OBS  •  uioit  of  Zeos  on  Mouiit  Ida 
(Hom. xvL  606),  odthe  other  the  father  of 
Phrontis,  thft  oloanBMi  of  Monehwa.  (Paus.  x. 
25.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

ONOMACLES  {'Ovofumkriiy,  an  Atheniaa, 
was  joined  with  Phr)'nichus  and  Scironidc*,  n.  r. 
412,  in  the  command  of  an  Athenian  and  Argive 
fMoa,  wUeh,  after  a  battle  with  the  Miloofauii,  who 
were  supported  by  Chalcideus  and  Tiaaaphemea, 
prepared  to  besiege  Miletns,  but  on  tbeanival  of  a 
PelepoiineriBn  and  SieiHaik  fleet,  sailed  away  t» 
Samoa,  hy  the  advice  of  Phrj-nichus.  Shortly 
after,  in  tbe  same  year,  when  tbe  Athenians  at 
Samoa  had  ban  vrimorord,  Ooomncles  was  sent 
part  of  lha  annament.  and  with  StromUehidca 
and  Euctemon  for  his  colleasrnes  to  art  a^inst 
Chios  (Tboc  viii.  25 — 27,  30,  33,  34,  30,  40, 55, 
61).  It  was  probably  tbe  saaw  OMondea  wha 
was  aff^Twards  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  in  B.  c. 
U)i  (Xen.  HtU,  ii.  3.  §  2).  We  find  mention 
iiKide  also  of  another  Onomacles,  who,  together  with 
Archeptolemiis,  was  involved  in  the  coinli-tnnatiou 
of  Antipuun  (  Anon.  Fit  Thuc.).  A  .spartan  of 
thaonMiHBaaliioeoKdodbgrZaDophon  {HelLm 
3.  §  lU)  as  ephorMnfM^  hi  the  eighth  year  of 
the  PeloponncsiaB  war.  [E.  E.] 

ONOMA'CRITUS  ('OvoAuficprrof),  an  Atbe- 
ni.an,  who  occupies  an  interesti^^f  porithm  hi  tha 
history  of  the  early  Greek  religions  poetry .  He- 
rodotus calls  him  ■XP^^t">^^'t°''  Koi  hia9irr]if 
Xpn^iM/Sv  rmt  Meswaiee,  and  informs  us  that  he 
had  enjoyed  the  potronngo  of  Hipparchus,  until  he 
was  detMted  by  Lasus  uf  Hermione  (the  dithy- 

anhie  pool)  b  waMig  an  jnfpajnitn  ht  aa 
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omclc  of  iMiihneus,  for  which  IT ipparch us  banished 
bim.  He  seems  to  have  gone  into  Persia,  where 
the  Poisistralids,  aftt-r  llieir  expulsion  from  Athens, 
took  him  a^ain  into  favour,  and  employed  him  to 
pgwe>toX<tiMtlP  engage  in  his  expedttioaagMMt 
Groms  \)y  reciting  to  him  nil  the  ancient  oracles 
which  seemed  to  £sTour  the  attempt,  and  suppress- 
ia^  Hum  of  s  esntmry  tawlency.  (Herad.  m  6.) 
It  has  been  amply  proved  by  Lobeck  {Ai)hwj>h. 
p.  332)  and  Nitzscb  [Uid.  Horn.  p.  163),  that  the 
wocda  oS  Herodotus,  quoted  abore^  mean  thai  Ono- 
naeritiu  was  an  utt«rcr  of  ancient  oraclet,  how- 
ever preserved,  and  that  he  had  niade  a  collection 
and  arrangement  of  the  oracles  ascribed  to  Musaeus. 
And  this  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  literary  cha- 
neter  of  the  age  of  the  Peisistnnidne.  nnd  ivith 
Other  traditions  respecting  Onomacritus  himself,  as, 
for  onnple,  that  he  made  interpolations  in  Homer 
a*  well  a-*  in  ^f^sAeu5  {Schof.  in  /fotn.  Od.  x'l. 
6U4*),  and  that  he  was  the  real  author  of  some  of 
tiM  poim  wlikh  wont  vote  the  mano  of  Orpheus. 

The  account  of  Herodotus  fixes  the  date  of  Ono- 
macritua  to  about  a.  c.  520—485,  and  ahowa  the 
error  of  dMMO  aneient  writers  who  pheed  him  as 
early  as  the  fiftieth  Olympiad,  b.  c.  580.  (Clem. 
Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  143,  Sylb.  ;  Tatian.  adv.  Gnec 
62,  p.  38,  Worth.)  The  account  of  Herodotus, 
vaapeeting  the  forgeries  of  ( >Mumui.Titna,iooiinfinned 
by  PnnsaniaR,  who  speaks  ot  ci  rt.iin  rerses  (emj), 
which  were  a*cribc'd  lo  Musafusi,  but  which,  in  his 
opinioB,  won  oemposed  by  Onomacritus,  for  that 
there  was  nothin?  which  cduIiI  be  ascribed  with 
certainty  to  Mu&aeus,  except  the  hymn  to  Demeter 
wUA  M  eompnoed  ftr  tiio  LyooinidaOi  (Pons.  i. 
22.  §  7  ;  comp.  iv.  1.  §6.)  In  three  other  {>a.s 
so^  Pausaaiaa  citea  the  po«na  of  Ouomaciitus 
'nb  frotfi),  bot  wMioat  mf  tntimotloa  that 
they  were  or  pretended  to  be  any  others  than  his 
own  (viii.  31.  §  3, 87.  S  4. 1.  5,  iz.  35.  §  1.  B.  5). 
That  Pausanias  doeo  net  mftr  b  theee  lost  pa»- 
oages  to  poems  which  went  imder  the  namM  of  the 
old  mythological  bards,  but  were  in  reality  com- 
poiied  by  Onoimicritus,  is  rendered  probable  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  generally  lofao  to  waA 
posititious  works,  as  in  the  passage  first  quot«Hl 
(L  22.  g  7  ;  comp.  i.  14.  §3,  <t  5^  Movaedou  koI 
vaOra,  oad  i.  17.  §  4,  rd  KukUtmm  'Off  aid )  s  and, 
moreover,  in  two  of  the  three  passages  he  quotes 
Onomacritus  in  compariaon  with  Homer  and  He- 
liod.  Bttt  ff,  fiw  thoie  naoow,  tho  poena  oo 
qooted  must  Im>  regnnled  as  having  been  ascribed 
to  Onomacritus  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  it  doea 
not  IbUow  that  thej  wore,  in  any  proper  aenae,  the 
original  compositions  of  Onomacritus  ;  but  it  rather 
oaems  probable  that  they  were  remnants  of  ancient 
lijmns,  the  authors  of  which  were  unknown,  and 
that  the  labonn  of  Onomacritnaoonaiated  aimply  in 
editing  thcBH  00  doubt  with  inlMpolotkiM  of  his 
own. 

1^  laat  of  the  tlaoe  piiMvao  qwlad  fton  Pta 

sanlns  gives  rise  to  a  curious  question.  Puiisnnias 
quotea  Heaiod  aa  saying  that  the  Gracea  were  the 
daaglitan  of  Zem  nd  Eurynotae,  od  Alt  tiieir 
n;uiu>s  were  Ku[.hrosyne  and  AglaTa  and  Thalia, 
and  then  adda  that  the  aame  aooount  ia  Atm  in 
tho  poMit  of  OBOoaarftoiL  Now  wo  fiad  fa  the 

*  For  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  relation  of 
Onomacritus  to  the  literary  history  of  tho  Homeric 
pcK'MiH,  see  Nit/'ich,  ErUiiirtmde  XaaMrdwyM  xu 
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fifty-ninth  Orphic  Hymn  the  Gracea 
thoat'i^ 

Rome  writers  have  hastily  taken  this  as  a  prf»o| 
that  the  true  author  of  the  still  extant  Ocpkii 
hynnw  wm  Oyi— Him,  or  elae,  aa  otfnra  mm^ 
cautiously  put  it,  that  Onomacritus  was  on©  of  tkt 
authoza  of  them,  and  that  ^is  h^'mn  at  least  is  ta 
be  aaeribad  to  mm.   It  provea,  if  anything,  tie 
direct  contrary  of  thin  ;  for,  had  the  hymn  in  ques- 
tion borne  the  name  of  (Jrpheus  in  the  tirrM?  oi 
Pausanias,  he  would  have  6u  quoted  it,    to  »a« 
nothing  of  the  difference  In'tween  the  name  jEmrf^ 
nnme  in  Pauwnisis  and  Kunomia  in  the  hviriTv, 
The  truth  is  tkvt  the  date  of  the  extant  Orphie 
hymns  is  ceatniioa  later  than  tbo  tino  of  Omwh- 
critus  [ORi'iiKrs].    That  Onomacritus,  howevir, 
did  publish  poems  under  the  name  of  f  trphnno.  ao 
weil  aaof  KwMMilopMMileftoBoovanl  testi- 
monies, .nmong  which  is  that  of  Aristotle,  who 
held  that  thoco  never  waa  auch  apoot  aa  Orphtroa, 
and  that  the  poems  known  imder  hia  name  were 
£sbricated  partly  by  Cercopa,  and  partly  by  Ono- 
macritus. (Cic.  de  Nai,  Deor.  L  38  ;  Philopon.  <iJ 
ArktaU  it  Anim.  L  5  ;  Suid.  s.  v,  'Opftds  ;  Sc^U. 
ad  Arittad.  PanaUu  p.  165  ;  Sext,  Empir.  I'yrvk, 
Ilypoit/p.  iii.  4  ;  Euaohi Pwatp,Bmm,7U  4  i  Tatfaa. 
adv.  G'ntec,  62.) 

Pk— ithaoB  omMMiitoifppeoiatlMit  the  literary 
character  of  Onomacritus  must  be  regarded  as  quiti? 
subordinate  to  his  religioua  position ;  that  he 
not  a  poet  who  eultiwtted  1l»  «it  ftr  fla  evn 
but  a  priest,  who  availed  himself  nf  the  .nncieat 
nfliffious  poema  for  the  su^oit  of  the  wocahip  to 
whieli  hb  WM  atlnebod.  Of  wlnt  cfcai—tes  that 
worsliip  was,  may  be  wen  from  the  statement  of 
Pausanias,  that  ^  Onomacritus,  taking  from  Homer 
the  name  of  tho  Titans,  composed  (or,  cstablis>}iea, 
ffwiBvtw)  OTfM  to  Dionysus,  and  represented 
in  his  poems  (twoiritrtv)  the  Titans  as  the  anthors 
of  the  sufferings  of  Dionysus."  (Paus.  viiL  37.  §  4. 
M,  5.)   Here  we  have^  fa  finl,  tho  great  Orfina 
myth  of  Dionysus  Zagreus,  whose  worship  it  thui 
seems  was  either  established  or  ro-arxangod  by 
Onomaeritna,  who  moat  thereforo  be  wg»wlod  aa 
one  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the  Orphic  theology^ 
and  the  Orphic  aocietiea.  i.0APUKU8.J   Some  mo> 
dem  wiken,  aa  UWd,  think  it  pwUhle  that 
Onomacritus  was  the  real  autlii>r  of  the  Orphic 
Tkftqgoinff  to  which  others  agtiin  assign  a  BtiU 
earlier  date.  (Qrote,  Hktory  of  Greecey  rti,  L  pi^ 
25,  29.) 

There  is  an  obscure  reference  in  Aristotle  (  Ji(, 
ii.  9)  to  **  Onomacritus,  a  Locrian,"  the  tirst  di%> 
tingoished  legislator,  who  practised  gyanutie  ez* 
ercises  in  Crete,  ajid  travelled  abroad  on  aooonnt  of 
the  art  of  divination,  and  who  waa  a  omfamiwirary 
ofThala.  (8oeHoogU^  Chli^i«LiiL|^ftl8, 
&c.) 

For  further  remarka  on  the  Utecaiy  and  religioua 
poaitien  of  OaooMaritiM,  000  liM  HiilfliiBo  of  Gi««k 

Litomtureby  Mtiller,  Remhardy, Ulrici,  and  B«jde  ; 
Miiiler,  Prolog,  zu  eimr  H'tstemtekq/Uidtem  My- 
iMoffie;  Lobeck,  Apla4q:^mH$y  and  Batadil,  in 
Ersch  and  C.rulxr's  Knc^dopadie.  [P. 

ONOMARCHUS  ('OwJpuipXos),  general  of  tho 
Phocians  in  the  Sacred  War,  wa<t  brother  of  Philo- 
melus  and  son  of  Thcotimus  (Diod.  xvi.  5G,  (J  I 
&  a.  I  8 ;  bat  fw  Aon;  M  T.  d»  and 
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TauNiUV  Gtmet,  voL  t.^  275,  not).  He  com- 
mM  1 9Mkm  «f  A»  nodm  vmj  under  Phi- 

Icvn^.  in  the  action  at  Tithnrea,  in  which  the 
liOKpensked  ;  and  after  the  battle  £ath«red  to- 
fcAs  iki  MMin  af  lha  WwHim  wnuf^  with 

vlicli  W  effected  bis  retreat  to  Delphi  An 
t*!iiefDlrfTof  the  people  was  now  beld^  in  which  Ono- 
Borthas  itroDgly  urged  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
b  offwtm  to  the  coonaeU  of  the  more  moderate 
yr.:,  ir-d  locceeded  in  nhtainin?  his  own  nomi- 
uuoc  tD  the  chief  command  in  the  place  of  Philo- 
■riak  &.  c  353.  He  was,  however,  &r  from 
anitatrc  the  moderation  of  his  predecessor:  he 
cMhnted  tiie  pn^iertj  of  all  those  who  were 
wffmAlmWmtmA  tquaudered  widMMrt  temple  the 
•icred  tirawTrs  of  DelphL  The  litter  enahVd 
kia  Boi  oa^  to  MUfmhln  and  mMntain  a  iaige 

^^^L_  ^^^^^^^^    ^^i^k  Mm^^b^  aMMAM 

tmjm  wBeHB^  va^ai  im  10  apewi  eaBna 

nlnhpfmanT  cf  the  leading  persons  in  the  hos- 
i>«  MM ;  bj  which  mean*  he  succeeded  in  pte- 
tmSagoBlla  lW«aliaBa  to  abandoB  thdrafflee, 
ni  tdb  ap  a  neutral  potttioD.    Thus  freed  from 
Ui  aoit  fonaidaUe  antagonists,  he  was  more  than 
«  rotdi  fer  bis  remaining  foosb    He  now  invaded 
L«zis,  took  the  teva  of  Throdm,  and  compelled 
t'"JC  of  Araphitsa  to  submit  ;  raraged  the  Dorian 
TttBuoiis,  sad  then  turned  his  arms  against 
BMii,«hete  be  taak  Onhomenus  aiM  eiege 
t3  CSacTooeia,  but  waa  compelled  to  retreat  with- 
cat  cfiKtiBg  aajtbing  moce.   Hia  aiaistance  waa 
Mv  M^pMlrf  by  LyoopliraBf  tynBt  off  Ptiaiaeii 
*^  *M  attacked  bj  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia  ; 
aU  ha  at  im  ant  hia  brother  PhayUus  into 
Tkmd}  attMamyqf  yOOdaieB.  BMFIayUus 
^no^  been  defisated  \fj  Philip,  OMBaidnu 
s»rdied  with  his  whole  forces  to  the  mpport  of 
Ljoopboa,  dffcateA  Philip  in  two  successive 
bk::l«Mai4l«flHMoat«tTbessaly.    He  next 
viavti  his  urns  a  second  time  afrai.tst  the  Boeotians, 
*^  hs  drfcated  in  a  battle,  and  took  the  city  of 
CmmI^  lAm  ka  ma  medM  once  more  to  the 
>«i<ance  of  I-jcophron,  atrainst  Philip,  who  had 
^gs^  ifitaded  Thftssalj     Onomarchus  hastened  to 
••ffvtUsaly  vilkaBanqr  of  20,000  foot  and 
SOf)  brtv,  but  •nras  met  by  Philip  at  the  head  of 
>  fnta  itiU  Bote  numeroua,  and  a  pitched  battle 
Mi,  k  irtM  dto  •aperforilf  ef  tta  Tln«aBan 

aniy  decided  the  victory  in  favour  of  the  kins'. 
Oaoiaitkas  hiaael^  with  many  of  the  fiogitivea, 
l^^ftd  iati  Aa  an  in  liepca  to  ttodi  Vj  twin- 

>iif  Athenian  ships  under  Chares,  whkh  traia 
I  *J*|«t  the  shore,  but  perished  in  the  waves,  or, 
I  Mniiii  to  Paiuanias,  by  the  darts  of  his  own 
!  «ttm.  Bis  body  fell  into  1kaiHiiB«r  Fhilip, 

vho  --t-^l  it  to  be  crucified,  as  a  pnnishraent  for 
■  'ufau  .  ve.  His  death  took  pbco  in  B.  c.  3.i2 
I  (DW.  XTi.  31—53, 35,  66,  61  ;  Pans.  x.  2.  §  5  ; 
;  ismL  Tin.  1,  2  ;  Polyaen.  ii.  38  :  Ephonis,  fr. 
I   1^  el  Didot  i  Oroa.  iiu  12  ;  WesseUng,  ad 

Mxriss-Dn^ AMibX9.p,44»V  We 

*pf  toM  that  Onomarchus  was  a  man  of  luxu- 

bhiai,  and  that  he  made  uae  of  the  eacred 
^^Mb  Ml  oaly  for  the  pnrpoeea  of  ^  tMe, 

rciniiter  to  bis  own  pleftsures  (Theopomp.  op. 
ioa.  uti.|^  £05)  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  know  what 

to  Midi  to  sach  statements  ;  the  iel%ious 
^"vti-r  auumcd  by  the  enemies  of  the  Phodans 
•'ai  \ti  them  to  load  with  obloquv  the  memory 
«  •!  Ae  leaders  of  that  people.      '[  E.  H.  B.  ] 
OXOMASTl^S  VoAiiaam\  a  confidential 

4  Mip  V,  if  Ma«d«.     Whom  ha  MA 
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the  govenuoent  of  the  aearooaat  of  Thrace,  and 
wheaa  Inrtwiiawiit  ha  nm,  together  with  CAnAN- 

PKR  [No,  4],  in  the  massacre  of  the  Maronites. 
Appius  CUiudiu8,and  the  other  Boman  ooauni^ 
■ioiMra,  requbvd  Pfcasp  AtmAA  — ^  ^ 
and  Cnssnnder  to  Rome  to  be  examined  about  the 
massacre ;  whereupon  the  king  desuatehad  CSa^ 
sander,  and  had  him  poisoned  on  tJia  way,  bnl 
peniited  in  declaring  that  Ononastns  had  not  been 
in  or  near  Maronoia  at  thf  time  ;  tlic  fact  being 
(as  Polyl)iu8  and  Livy  tell  us)  that  he  was  too 
deep  in  the  royal  sccreta  to  bt  Uaalad  at  Roma. 
We  hear  again  of  Onomastus  as  one  of  the  two 
assessors  of  Philip  at  the  private  trial  of  Ds- 
MKTKiirs,  for  tba  fX^tfgnk  atlMRpl  on  lha  life  afhia 
brother  Perseus,  B.  c.  1831  (F^yU  adii.  13, 14  ; 
Liv.  xzxiz.  34,  xL  8.)  ££.  £.j 

ON06ANDBR  CCWrnvfl^Mr),  lha  mther  ef  a 

celebrated  work  on  military  tactics,  entitled  Hrpa- 
Tf)7U(dr  xAyos^  which  ia  atill  extant.  All  sub- 
sequent Gnek  and  Roaaaa  wxitort  on  the  aama 
subject  made  this  work  thair  text-book  (the  eta* 
perors  Manricius  and  Leon  did  little  more  than 
express  in  the  corrupt  style  of  their  age  what  they 
fotmd  in  OnoMmder,  wmd  Leon  calls  OnesanderX 
and  it  is  even  still  held  in  consi'loralilo  pHtimation. 
Count  Merits  of  Saxony  professed  to  have  derived 
great  benefit  fiom  the  perusal  of  a  translation  of  It. 
Onosnnder  appear*  to  have  lived  about  the  middle 
U  the  first  century  after  Chriat.  Hia  work  ia  dedi- 
catod  to  Q»  Yamm^  who  ligaunlly  suppond  to 

be  identical  with  the  Q.  Veranius  Ncpos  who  was 
conaal  in  a.  ix  49.  Onoeander  alto  remarka  in  hia 
pvefiwe  that  hk  week  waa  written  hi  tfaae  of  peace. 

It  might  very  well  have  been  written,  therefore, 
between  a.d.  49  and  a.  o.  59.  If  the  consul  of 
A.  D.  49  was  the  person  to  whom  the  work  was  de- 
dicated, it  would  agree  vtoy  watt  with  all  the  other 

data,  that  this  Vcmnins  accompanied  DidiusOallus 
into  Britain,  and  died  befuro  the  expiration  of  a 
year. 

Onosander  was  a  disciple  of  the  Platonic  school 
of  phiioeophy,  and,  according  to  buidas,  besides  his 
work  ea  taetua,  wrste  one  IXcf)  atytyyiMritTea> 

(unless,  as  some  suppoBe,  th:*  words  rowrtifd  jetpl 
arfomfp^rmv  in  buidas  ate  a  deacription  of  one 
wdA  the  same  work,  the  one  etfll  extant),  and  a 

conimentiry  on  the  Republic  of  Plato.  The  two  latter 
have  perished.  In  his  style  he  imitated  Xenophon 
with  aone  raccess.  Nothing  further  is  known  of 
his  personal  history.  It  ia  eoojectored  that  ha  maat 
himself  have  been  engaged  in  military  service. 

Onoeander^i  work  appeared  first  in  a  Latin 
translation  liy  Nicolaus  Siiguntinus,  Raaai|  14M« 
A  French  trauivlation  by  Jehan  Cham'er  appeared 
at  Paris  in  lo4G ;  an  Italiiui  transiUtion  by  Fabio 
Cotta,  Venice,  1546  ;  and  another  Latin  trandatiaa 
by  Jo.ichim  Camerarius,  in  1595,  It  was  not  till 
1509  that  the  Greek  text  waa  published,  together 
vrith  the  ktiHUmm  «r  UiUiiBa,  pnUiahdl  hy  Nia. 
Ripaltius,  PariR,  ISHH.  The  be«t  edition  it  that 
by  Is'ic.  Schwebel,  NUmbeig,  1761,  Mo.  This 
eahien  eenlirfM  lh*  Fkvaeh  tnadatiMi  ^M.la 
Baron  do  Zo^Lanbeii.  In  this  edition  the  editor 
availed  hhiitdf  of  the  manuscript  notes  by  Joa. 
Scaliger  and  Is.  Vosaius,  which  are  preserved  in 
the  library  at  Leyden.  (Fabric.  liiU.  Graec.  vol.  iv, 
p.  336,  &c. ;  Si  hfill,  ft\  <trhtrhtr  dcr  liriech,  Lii.  vol.  ii. 
p.  712,  &c  ;  llotVmann,  Lex.  BiU.)       [C.  P.  M.] 

0FB%IU8DIADUMBNU'N1I&  (Diabo- 

MBIIAlim] 
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OPBT«ri781CAGRI'NUa  OUemm.^ 

OPHE'LION  CrVfA.'wr).  1.  An  Atlienian 
.  nio  poet,  profaAbiv  of  the  Middle  Comedy,  of 
wham  SoMm  ay*  thst  Athenaeos  in  hie  Mcnnd 
book, mentions  the  following  as  being  hit  plays:  — 
AewniX/wr, KdAAcucxpof,  Kgvravpos,  ^drvpot^Moth 
MiM^r^0iro<,  or  ntber,  aoooidiog  to  the  emen- 
dation of  Tonp,  MovoTpmrni,  The  last  three  of 
these  titles  are  cl!>e\vhcre  a«iM7Ti«'d  by  Sni  i  to 
Phryiiichus.  In  trio  second  book  of  Alheiiatiis, 
which  Suidas  quotes,  none  of  the  titles  are  men- 
tiinicd,  but  Ophelion  is  thrice  quoted,  without  the 
name  of  the  piay  referred  to  (A then.  ii.  pp.  43,  f. 
99,  d.  67*  a.) ;  and,  in  IIm  thM  book,  AUienaeut 
quotes  the  CaUaeadtrut^  and  also  another  play, 
which  Suidat  doea  not  mention  (iii.  p.  lU(i,  a.). 
Tho  TCMona  for  assigning  him  to  the  Middle 
Comedy  are,  the  reference  to  Plato  in  Athen,  ii. 
p.  dn  and  the  atatemeoi  that  ha  naed  loina 
'tenet  which  wen  alao  foniid  in  Eidndva  (Alh 
p.  43,  f.,  where  the  name  of  Ophelion  is  rightly 
aubstituted  by  Person  for  that  of  Philetas).  Who 
may  have  been  the  Gdhteschrus,  whoso  name 
formed  the  title  tt  ana  af  Ua  plays,  we  cannot 
tell  ;  but  if  he  was  the  same  as  tlie  Callaeschrus, 
who  formed  the  subject  of  one  of  the  plays  of 
Theopomput,  the  date  of  Ophelion  would  be  fixed 
before  tho  lOOlh  Olympiad,  B.C.  3C0.  'Ihtre  i<*, 
perhaps,  one  mors  reference  to  Ophelion,  again 
eamplad  iaia  Philalaa,  is  Heoychma,  «.«i>*£nf; 
(Meincke,  Fni<7.  Com.  Cmrr.  vol  i.  p.  41f^lPaL 
iii.  p,  300  ;  Fra^,  ad  Menand.  pp.  x.  xi.) 

2.  A  Peripatetie  philosopher,  the  riava  and  die- 
ciple  of  Lvcon  (Dio^r.  L.iert.  T.  73).  fl'.  S.j 

OPH E'LION  ('O^W).  1.  A  painter  of  un- 
known time  and  coimtry,  on  whoae  pictona  of  Plu 
and  Aerope  there  are  epigrams  in  tho  Greek  An- 
thology. (AnUu  FaU  ru  dl6.  M6  ;  firancki  AmoL 
ToliL  p.  382.) 

3.  A  aculptor,  the  ton  of  Aristonidet,  was 
the  maker  of  a  statue  of  Sextus  Pompcius, 
in  the  iioyal  Museum  of  Paris.  (Ciarac,  CataL 
No.  ISO.)  [P.  S.J 

OPH  ELLAS  ('0(*./AAoO,  king  or  ruler  of 
Cyrene,  waa  a  native  of  PeUa  in  Macedonia :  hit 
fiiAerli  nam*  was  Seilaiiiia.  Ha  appaan  to  hava 

BccDnipanied  Alrx;in'l'T  durinj^  li:s  expoditio:i  in 
Asia,  but  hit  name  it  hnt  mentioned  at  command- 
ing one  of  the  triiemes  of  the  fleet  of  that  raonaidi 
on  the  Indus,  b.  c,  3-7.  (.\rrian,  In(L  ]8.) 
After  the  death  of  the  Macedonian  king,  he  fol- 
lowed the  fortunes  of  Ptolemy,  by  whom  he  waa 
ant,  in  B.C.  32*2,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
army,  to  take  advantage  of  the  civil  war  which  had 
broken  out  in  the  Cyrenaica.  [Tuimbbon.]  This 
object  he  successfully  aooBBBpiiehad»  fatally  de- 
fe;it<'d  Tliinilin)n  and  the  party  that  supported  him, 
aiid  established  the  tupremacy  of  Egypt  over 
Cyrnie  itadf  aa>d  ita  dependenciea.  But  ihartly 
after,  the  civil  dissensions  having  broken  out 
amun  led  Ptolemy  himself  to  repair  to  Cyrene, 
waieh  hadiialiiiiaappeintahKTandDead  to  eon* 
plete  subjection.  (Diod.  xviii.  21 ;  Arrian.  a]K  I'hot. 
pi  70,0.)  The  subsequent  yoceedings  of  Ophellaa 
an  iBTohad  in  great  ehawinhr.  It  aeeaae  eertain 
that  be  was  etOl  left  by  Ptokmy  at  this  time  in 
the  government  of  Cyrene,  which  he  probably  con- 
tinued to  hold  on  behalf  of  the  Egyptian  king 
until  about  the  year  B.a  818:  but  no  mention  is 
found  of  his  name  in  the  .icconnt  piven  by  ni'Kionis 
(xviiL  79)  of  the  revolt  of  the  Cyrenaeaut  in  that 


OPIUO& 

rappnandby  Agia,  tb«  gepaaali 

Ptolemy.  Yet  it  could  not  have  been  Idm^  afu 
that  he  availed  himaelf  of  the  continued  diaatiiecua 
of  that  people  towards  Egypt  to  a«aina  tha  gO(Vfn 
ment  of  Cyrene  at  an  independent  State.  TL 
continual  wars  in  which  Ptolemy  was  engagw 
against  Antigonos,  and  the  natuml  difficulties  o 
assailiflf  C|iene,  lecond  him  againafc  invaniaa 
and  he  appears  to  have  continued  in  iiridisputM 
ptis»es»ion  of  the  country  for  mar  live  yean 
(Pant.  i.  6.  §  8 ;  Dnjaea,  J/tHmism,  voL  L  pf 
414,  417.)  The  power  t.i  which  Ophell.-is  Lu 
thus  attained,  and  the  strong  mercenary  fotu 
which  he  waa  able  to  bring  into  the  field,  cmmH 
Agatbocles,  during  his  expedition  in  Africa  (n.  c 
308)  to  turn  hitatteniiuu  towards  the  new  rul«i 
of  Cyrene  ae  Ukaly  to  proea  an  naefol  ally  againl 
the  CarthaginLins.  In  order  to  gain  him  <»ver  he 
proffliaed  to  cede  to  him  whatevar  conqueats  their 
OMibined  ftnea  night  naka  in  Africa,  reaervinj 
to  himself  only  the  possession  of  Sicily.  Ttie  aa;- 
bition  of  Ophelias  was  thus  aroused :  he  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  notwith- 
standing all  the  natiual  obatacles  which  presented 
themselves  on  liis  route,  succeeded  in  reach inpj^  the 
Carthaginian  territories  after  a  toilsome  and  periloaa 
march  of  more  than  two  months^  dumtion.  He  waa 
received  by  his  new  ally  with  every  demonstratioa 
of  friendship,  and  the  two  armies  encamped  near 
eadi  other:  bat  not  many  daya  bad  ehpaed  when 
Agathocles  taok  an  opportunity  trcacherousl v  to 
turprise  the  camp  of  the  Cyrenaeans,  and  Ophellaa 
himtdf  peciahed  in  theconfawoa  Hia  troops,  tbn« 
left  without  a  leader,  joined  the  standard  of 
Agathocks.  (Diod.  xx.  40— 42  ;  Jnttin,  xxii.  7;| 
Onw.  if,  6  ;  Polyaen.  r.  S.  §  4 ;  Suid.  $.  v.  'O^a- 
AoT.)  Jiutin  styles  Ophelias  '*rex  Cyreasnim,^ 
but  it  seems  improbable  that  he  had  really  a^^timed 
the  regal  title.  He  was  married  to  an  Athciiiun, 
Eurydioa,  the  daughter  of  Miltiadea,  and  appean 
to  have  maintained  friendly  relations  with  Athena. 
(Diod.  XX.  40  ;  PluL  Demetr.  U.)      [E.  H.  B.J 

OPHELTES  ('O^Xnrr).  1.  A  son  of  Lycop. 
gus,  who  was  killed  by  a  snake  at  Nemea,  as  his 
nurse  ilypaipyle  had  left  him  alone.  (ApoUod.  i, 
9. 1 14}  Fmi.  iL  15. 1  8 1  eomp.  ADmaanm.) 

2.  Om  af  the  Tjrvrhanians  who  wanted  to 
cany  iM  Dioilfan,  and  were  therefore  metaLxner- 
phoiad  into  dotphini.  (Hygin.  Pat,  184.) 

3.  The  son  of  Peneleus  and  father  of  D.atna- 
lichthon,  king  of  Thebes.  (Paus.  ix.5.  §  8.)  [L..S.]  i 

OPHION  {^0<piwv\  a  Tilal^  was  married  to 
Euiynome,  with  whom  he  shand  the  supremacy 
previous  to  the  reign  of  Cronos  and  Hhca  ;  hut 
being  conquered  by  the  latter,  he  and  Kuryi.ome 
were  thrown  into  Oceanus  or  Tartarus.  (Apollon. 
Rhod.  i.  ."iO;?.  vVc.  ;  Tzetz,  ml  Lye.  1191.)  Th.-rr- 
arv  two  other  mythical  beings  of  the  tame  name. 
(Or.  Jtfit  adi.  346  {  ChuidiiB.  AyC  /Vtw.  iH. 

348.)  II*S.1 
OPPLIUS.  [Opbuus,] 
OPFLlUa,  AURB'LIUS,  the  fi«ednaii  of 

Epicurean,  tjiui^lit  at  Rome,  first  philosnph  v, 
rhetoric,  and,  finally,  grammar,  and  it  placed  hy 
Svetonioa  next  in  okSbt  to  Saerioa  Miaaor  [Nt- 
canor].  lie  gave  up  his  school  upon  the  con- 
demnation of  Rutilius  Rufus,  whom  he  accompanied 
to  Smyrna,  and  there  the  two  friends  grew  old 
together  in  tin  anj  >tru  I •  >  r«ch  othef^  weie^. 
He  composed  several  learned  works  upon  variniis 
subjects  i  one  of  these  in  particular,  divided  iuta 
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OPIMIUS. 

Liae  parts,  and  named  Mmtatf  i»  referred  to  hj 
JLGeHiui  (i.  35),  who  qoolHi  iSMM  it  sn  explft- 

•^rTn  of  the  "wmi  Induciar,  acconipaniofl  by  a 
£3oit  fuoluil  derivauon*  To  anuibcr  piL*ce  tenned 
tSmr  wm  iTiitir  trm  fnttr-  *  on  his  own  name 
'wbich  be  there  gave  OvUhus.  (Sueton.  tir 
iib^.  Ormmmt.  6  }  Lencii,  UprackpiuiosofiJtie  der 
Jlta.aLp.1M.)  [W.  R.] 

Onif  l  A,  a  T«^staI  rirgin  in  the  time  of  the 
Pnaic  Wax,  vaa  Bi^thfal  to  lier  tow  of 
mm  U  iiMHiiniM  Iniied  aKr*  at 

tibe  Co'liBe  gate.  (LiT.  xxii.  57.) 

OENS^iMmus,  k  fint  aeBtiooed 
k  1^  tiM  if  Ae  Th*  iMt 

■■■ber  ef  dw  fOM  who  obtained  the  caaealehip, 
wa«  Q.  Opinuns.  in  B.C.  154.  The  only  cog^ 
ro^B  of  the  Opimii  ia  Panto,  but  the  more  di»- 
•■BHiiftai  fVMn  if  this  name  an  — itiened 
witbo'iT  any  sramame.  On  coins  the  name  is 
alwaja  written  Upetmrnt,  as  in  the  annexed  tpe- 
cHMA.  vMok  npaMBli  as  the  obvene  the  head 
«f  Palla*.  and  on  tht  rercnsc  Apollo  in  a  chariot 
braduw  bia  bow,  with  M.  Opbim.  Roma.  Mono 


OPIICIUS.  ].  C  OriMit-s  PA^8J^  qiuiMtor 
ac  9M,  waa  UM  fai  tf»  qaita>«fiiini  or  qpata* 

ti^  t'  r.t.   in  an  attack  made  by  tba  SaBliln 
wgm.  tbe  Bonaa  camfb   (Lit.  x.  32.) 
1.  <|u  Oranoa  Q.  r.  Q.  n.,  wia  eewal 

I  Si.  with  L.  Poctomiut  Albinus.    Opimius  in  hig* 
tooaekhip  carried  on  war  with  tbe  Oxybii  and 
ffwiitf .  Ligurian  triboa  en  the  aerthem  tide  of 
AaAi^  who  bad  attacked  the  territory  of  the 
»«f^r*V  rf  Massiiia,  the  allies  of  the  Roman  people, 
iidd  laid  wasVi  the  towns  of  Antipolis  and 
ywk^  whkk  belonged  to  IfaMOk.  Opimms 
SBbdtcd  these  people  withont  any  difficnlty,  and 
•tatkiaed  in  consequence  the  honour  ot'  a  triumph. 
(Fslyk  nxfii.  6,  7.  8 ;  Lit.  EpU.  47  %  YmA 
Carpit.  ;  Obscqu,  76.)     This  Opimius  soems  to 
^e  ben  a  awa  of  aa  iittk  principle  as  hk  son, 
mk  WW  lUridBi  ia  Ua  Toalh  ier  Ua  riolMa 
\  -^r  z.    LucQiua  described  him  as "  formosus  homo 
ct  yibeoMa'*  (Neaiaa,  ir.  t.  v.  Fama^  p.  658,  ed. 
GeMed.),  Mi  Ckwo  speaka  ef  bin  ai  •'qai 
afcktce&ttilaa  aria  aadkKt."   {De  Ont.  il  68, 
In  tbaMMfaMgaGMionlatiaajdbe  af 

IL  IfcOvmtVS  Q.  F.  Q.  n.,  son  of  the  preceding, 
praeCor  B.  c.  1*25,  in  which  year  he  marched 
FfcgeUacttWbicb  had  n^n  in  revolt,  in  order 
a  wm  Ronan  ftancbise.  The  town  was 
Wtnyed  to  Opimiu-^  by  one  of  its  citizens,  Q.  Nu- 
■asRBS  PbUm*  and  severe  Tengeance  was  taken 
M  Ite  laMMlaaia  (liv.  BfiL  6«t  Ok.  Ih 
MMilS.S4  ;  A»cnn.  in  Pison  p.  17,  ed.  Orelli  ; 
Tdl  Pm.  H.  6  ;  Pint.  C  Oraeck.  3.)  Opimius  bc- 
t(^ifKi  to  the  high  ariatoeratkal  party,  and  poe- 
MMd  gnat  faiiaeiice  in  tbe  senate.  He  waa  one 
most  TkiMi  aadb«kthaaig^  tHM^«Mof 
m.  ox. 


OPIMiUa  IS 

the  meil  femidabk  opponents  of  C.  Gracchns  ;  and 
aoMBdSagly  when  he  first  became  a  candidate  for 
tbe  consulship,  C.  Gracchus  used  all  his  influence 
with  the  people  to  induce  them  to  prefer  C.  Fan- 
nius  Strabo  in  his  stead.  ( Plut.  C.  Graeek,  11.) 
Oracchus  succeeded  in  his  o}iject,and  Fannins  was 
consul  in  B.  c.  1 22 ;  but  he  was  iinabk  to  prevent 
the  election  of  Opimins  for  tbe  IbUowiaf  jtm*  ind 
had  only  rendered  the  latter  a  still  bitterer  enemy 
by  the  aflront  he  bad  put  apon  him.  Opifflius's  col- 
league  was  Q.  Fabiae  MaiiBMH  AlMir^iaii.  Tba 
history  of  tlie  cnnsuUhip  of  Opimius,  B.  c.  121,  is 
given  at  length  in  the  iik  of  C.  Oiacchus.  It  if 
only  necessary  to  iiaila  haia  in  general,  that  Opi> 
mius  entered,  with  all  the  zeal  of  an  unscrupulous 
partisan  and  the  animooity  of  a  personal  enemy, 
into  the  measures  which  the  senate  adopted  to 
crush  Otaeehaii  and  iMoed  an  auitien  to  an  open 
niptiire.  As  soon  as  he  was  armed  by  the  senate 
with  the  well-known  decree,  "  That  the  consuk 
should  take  care  that  tbe  repiABa  wflbnd  no  ia- 
jury,"  he  resolved  to  make  away  with  Oracchus, 
and  succeeded,  as  is  related  in  the  iifia  of  the  kttexv 
Opntins  and  hk  party  abawd  tikir  irfelarj  moit 
savagely,  and  are  said  to  have  killed  more  than 
three  thousand  penona.  [For  detaiU  lee  Vol.  IL 
pp.  197,  198,  and  lha  anthoritka  than  qaokd.] 

In  the  following  year,  u.  a  120,  Opimius  was 
aoctised  by  Q.  Decius,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  of  hav- 
ing  pot  Roman  cititens  to  death  without  a  trial. 
He  was  defended  by  the  consul,  C.  Papirius  Carbo, 
who  liad  ffimirrly  In-longed  to  the  party  of  Grac- 
chus, but  had  gone  over  to  that  of  the  aristocracy. 
Ahhongh  the  judices  now  belonged  to  the  equea* 
tri.'ui  order  by  one  of  the  laws  of  Gracchus,  they 
were  too  much  terrified  br  the  events  of  the  pre- 
eedii^  year  to  eondem  the  panan  wW  had  baoi 
the  prime  moTer  in  them,  and  accordingly  acquitted 
the  accused.  (Lit.  £oiL  61  ;  Cic  tU  UraL  ii.  2b.) 
Opiniae  Ana  aMiped  Ibr  the  pnamt,  but  hk 
nality  and  corruptimi  bruiight  him  before  the  judices 
a^n  a  few  years  afterwaurds,  when  he  met  with  a 
dtflerent  fiite.  He  bad  bem  at  the  head  of  the 
commission  which  was  sent  into  Africa  in  ILC.  1 13, 
in  order  to  divide  the  dominions  of  Micipsa  \»>- 
tween  Jugtirtiia  and  Adherbal,  and  had  allowed 
himself  to  ba  bribed  hgr  Jagartha,  to  assign  to  bia 
the  better  part  of  the  country.  This  scandalous 
conduct  bad  passed  unnoticed  at  the  time  v  bnt 
when  the  daftaft  ef  tha  Bomb  amy,  through  tha 
misconduct  of  Albinus,  in  B.  c.  1(1.0,  had  mused 
tbe  indiffnatkn  of  tbe  Bonum  peopk*  the  tribune, 
CL  VaBunaa  Uawtanai^  bfunght  ni  waid  a  bill  Ibr 
inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  all  those  who  had 
cetTed  Imbet  from  Jusfurtha.  By  this  kw  Opi* 
mint  was  condemned  along  with  many  others  of 
Uie  kading  members  of  the  aristocracy.  He  went 
into  exik  to  Dyrrhachium  in  Kpeinis  where  he 
hVed  for  some  yean,  hated  and  iukulied  by  the 
people,  and  where  be  cTentually  died  in  gVMtt  p^ 
Terty.  He  richly  deserved  his  punishment,  and 
met  with  a  due  recompense  lor  his  cruel  and  kro- 
cieaa  eandnct  towaida  GLOiaashaa  and  hk  party. 
Cicero,  on  the  contrary,  who,  after  his  consulship, 
bad  identified  himself  with  tbe  aristocratical  party, 
frequently  laments  the  ftta  of  Opimius,  and  een- 
pLiiiis  of  the  cruelty  shown  towards  a  man  who 
bad  conferred  stub  sigmU  services  upon  his  country 
as  tha  conquest  of  Fregelke  and  the  destmctkn  m 
Qiacebus.  He  calls  him  the  savioor  of  the  CMl^ 
SMBwaalthy  and  diaiactsEksa  hk 
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OPPIA. 


OPPUNU& 


a  blot  npoB  ^  Bmmhi  dominioOf  and  a  dUgraee 

to  t!ie  Roman  people.  (.Sa!!.  Jug,  16,  40  ;  Veil. 
Pat.  li.  7  i  Plat.  C.  Gfnock,  IS ;  Cic  mo  Ftamo,  28, 
M.84,  M  PliRw.  8»,|w«aiC«ft  SebaLBolk 
jiro  SesL  p.  311,  cd.Orplli.) 

Tlie  year  ia  whieh  OfMiniiu  was  oonsui  (b.c. 
131)  VB*  nowfaMt  ftr  Ih*  «xtia«dinai7  heat 
af  toa  antumn.  and  tints  the  vintaw'f  of  this  }'ear 
vaaaf  aaoapcecedentad  quality.  This  wine  long 
nnaiaad  edabiatod  aa  the  Vhmm  Opimianiim,  and 
Wtm  preterved  for  an  almoct  inci»dible  space  of 
tiflNu  Cicero  speaks  of  it  as  in  existpnc*-  when  he 
wrote  his  BnUu»,  eighty-five  years  at'ti-r  the  coii- 
aulship  of  0|»mius  (Zirttf.  83).  Velleius  Pater- 
culuA,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  says 
(ii.  7 )  that  none  of  the  wine  was  then  in  exitXr 
ance  ;  but  Pliny,  who  pnh&had  hia  waric  in  the 
peign  of  Vespasian,  makes  mention  of  its  existence 
eren  in  his  day,  two  hundred  re^n  afterwards. 
Il  WM  wiaead,  h»  says,  to  tta  cnnihliBci  of 

rough  honey  ;  and,  like  other  very  old  wines,  was 
•o  stroiub  and  hxurth,  and  bitter,  as  to  be  undrink- 
■UavnS  largely  MaA  viA  water.  (Plin.  H.  N. 
Ziv.  4.  B.  6  ;  Diet.  t/AuL  g.  v.  Vhmm.) 

4.  L.  OriMlUK,  served  in  the  army  of  L.  Ln- 
tatias  Catulus,  consul  u.  c.  102,  and  obtained 
great  credit  by  killing  a  Cimblin»  wb»  had  dttl- 
Jenged  him  ( Anii«'!iiiR,  c.  '2-'). 

6.  Q.  Oi'iMiUb  U  K.  Q.  N.  was  brought  to  trial 
hifate  Verne  in  hb  {iraetorthip  (b.  c.  74),  on  the 
plea  that  he  had  inten»ded  against  the  Lex 
Cornelia,  when  ho  was  tribune  in  the  preceding 
year  (a  a  75)  t  hvl,  b  ladHy,  bae«wa  ha  had  hi 

his  tribunate  oppos'^l  th<«  wishes  of  some  Roman 
noble.    He  was  condemned  by  Verresi  and  do* 

? rived  of  aU  his  property.  It  appean  fiNMi  the 
seodo-.^Kconius  that  Opimioa  had  in  his  tribunate 
supported  the  law  of  the  consul  C.  Aurelius  Cotta, 
which  restored  to  the  tribunes  the  right  of  being 
elected  to  the  other  msgistracies  of  the  state  after 
the  trihnnate,  of  which  privilege  they  had  been 
depi  ived  by  a  Lex  Cornelia  of  the  dictator  Sulla. 
(Cic.  iVrr.  i.  «0|  Pfeettdo-AMoa.«i  rsmpt.900, 

ed.  Orelli.) 

6.  0pimiv8|  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  judices 
\j  Cieeta  (rndAM.     I«.  §  «)  in  m,  c  54.  The 

word  which  f  illows  Opimius,  being  either  his  cog- 
nomen  or  the  name  of  his  tribe,  is  corrupt,  (bee 
Onlli,  ad  loe.)  This  Opinrfae  naj  ha  the  nme 
M  the  following. 

7.  M.  OPIMIV&,  prn'  feet  of  the  caralry  in  the 
army  of  Metellus  &ci|>  >,  the  fiohttMaw  af 
Pnmpey,  was  taken  prisoner  by  Cn.  DMltflhis 
Calviniis  R  c.  48.  (Cues.  B.  C.  iii.  88.) 

8.  Ot'iMii  8,  a  poor  man  mentioned  by  Horace 
Oat.  il  3.  124Xof  whamaolUiviakam. 

OPIS.  [Uprs.] 

O'PITER,  an  old  Roman  praenomen,  given  to 
a  person  bom  after  the  death  of  his  lather,  but  in 
the  lifetime  of  his  grandfather.  (Festus,  p.  1R4, 
ad.  MttOer ;  VaL  Max.  d»  Norn,  Hat,  12  i  Pla- 
aidoi,  I».491.)  Wa  Had  «hii  piawomm  in  the 
Virginia  Gen«,  for  instance. 

L.  OPIT£'KNIUS,  a  Faliscan,  a  priest  of 
Baedraa,  and  eoe  af  the  piina  aavm  in  tha  hiln- 

duction  of  the  worship  of  tUb  (td  iOpte  Bmdo 
Blc.  186.  (Liv.  xxxix.  17.) 

OPLACUS.  [Obsidius.] 

0'PI'L\.  1.  A  Vestal  Tirgin,  put  to  death  in 
&a  4U:s  for  nohniga  «f  har  vow  of  chastitj. 
(Lir.  ii.  42.) 


2.  Vkstia  Oppia,  a  woman  of  AuOm  ia  On» 

pank,  resided  at  Capua  during  the  second  Pnnie 
war,  and  is  said  to  hare  daily  ofiined  up  sacntioes 
fer  the  sasBSse  efiha  Itiwimi,  while  Cap—  wMihi 

the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians.    She  was  accord- 
ingly rewarded  by  the  Bomaas  in  a.  a  210,  when 
the  city  feU  iMa  their  pawar.  (Lir.  xanri. 
34.) 

S.  The  wife  of  L.  Minidias  or  Mi»di—,.  (Ck. 
ad  Fam.  xiii.  28.)  [MiNinius.] 

O'PPIA  GENS,  plebeian.  Thta  gens  helaogti 
to  the  tribus  Terentina,  and  was  one  of  conaideraKl^ 
antiquity,  and  some  importance  even  in  early  timesi, 
since  a  member  of  it,  Sp.  Opptus  Comiceii,  was  MS 
of  the  second  deceravirate,  n.  c.  450.     We  eTM 
read  of  a  Vestal  virgin  of  the  name  of  Oppia  aa 
eariyaaB.4i48S(L^.iL43).hnt  it  is  difficolt  ta 
be! iota  Aat  a  plebeian  could  have  fillctj   this  d:.: 
nitj  at  aa  early  a  period.  None  of  the  Oppii,  how- 
aw,  amr  ehtained  the  wMahhip.  aMMgfa  tke 
name  occurs  at  intervals  in  Roman  hintory  from 
the  time  of  the  second  deceavimte  to  that  o€  the 
early  emperom    [  Compare  hoWifVW  Ornuiw  Vm,  * 
19.]  The  principal  cognomens  in  this  gene  are  Ca- 
PiTo,CoRNicKN  or  CoRMciNi;*,  and  SAiaNAix>a  ; 
but  most  of  the  Oppii  had  no  surname.    Those  of 
the  name  of  Capito  and  Salinator  are  ^vwn  b«Iow-. 
[OpF'irs.]   On  ceiaa  wt  fad  the  samemaa  CX^wta 

and  ikiiuuiior, 

OPPIA'NICUS,  the  nana  af  three  panom. 
two  of  whom  pUy  a  prominent  part  in  the  omtion 
of  Cicero  iior  Cluentiusw  1.  Statiub  Auuus 
mificva,  waa  aeeassd  hjr  Ua  ettp>Bsa  A.  Clw— - 
tius  of  having  attemptr-d  to  procure  his  death  by 
poisoniqg,  B.C.  74.  and  was  condemned.  2.  Orpi- 
AXacn,  the  son  of  Aa  pneeding,  accwedChiantiaa 
hiauelf  in  b.c.  66,  of  three  distinct  acu  of  poiskon- 
tng.  S.  C.  OppiANicpa,  the  brother  of  No.  1,  aaid 
to  have  been  poisoned  hyhim  (GcoroOtumt..  11). 
A  fhU  aeeout  «f  fha  twa  tdib  fa  givaa  vnAer 

Cri-RSTTfS. 

01' Pi  AN  us,  a  person  to  whom  hi.  Varro  , 
wrote  a  laClai^  whieh  ia  wftiiad  ta  fagr  A.  OeHiw  i 

(xiv.  7).  ' 

OPPIA'NUS  {'Omtuo'ds).  Under  thi»  uame 
there  are  eztaak  twa  Oteek  haiaaistwr  poesns,  osm 

on  fishing,  'AXitvriKi,  and  tlie  other  on  huntinc, 
Kumtywrusd  ;  as  also  a  prose  Daraphraso  of  a  third 
poem  m  hawking,  'Hmmml  Theea  wwi%  tOl 
towards  the  end  of  the  lajit  century,  nnivernally 
attributed  to  the  same  person ;  an  oninioa  wiiick 
net  eol^  made  it  impossible  to  feeenwa  wflih  mA 
other  all  the  passages  relating  to  Oppian  tliat  arc 
to  be  found  iu  ancient  writers,  but  also  rendered 
contradictory  the  eridence  derired  firoro  the  perusal 
of  Uie  poems  themselves.  At  length,  in  the  Tear 
1776,  J.  G.  Schneider  in  his  first  edition  of  tne»e 
poema  threw  out  the  conjecture  that  they  were 
not  written  by  the  mbm  individual,  but  hy  two 
person*  of  the  same  name,  whn  have  been  con- 
stantly confounded  tt^etber  ;  au  hypothesis,  which, 

if  aat  abnialaly  ftaa  ftaa  4b|aeiiaii,  aartainlj 

remove*  so  many  difficultliai  tod  moreover  aflforJ* 
to  convenient  a  mode  of  intndudnK  Taiioua  facta 
and  leaMtlca  which  woold  otiieninaa  ha  toeim- 
sistent  and  contradictor)',  that  it  will  bo  adopt.-J 
on  this  occasion.  The  chief  (if  not  the  onlv) 
objectioB  to  Behnsider^  oanjectims  wieea  intm  Hm 
novelty,  from  its  positively  contradicting  some 
ancisiit  aothorities,  and  from  the  strong  negative 
tel  that  fttlMr  itxtM  InndNd  yeaxa  no 
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rritff  btd  found  anr  trace  of  more  than  one  poet 
«  Uie  Mine  of  Oppian.  Hut  the  weight  of  thi» 
■iHideiit  dificnltj  i»  probably  more  than  eonnter- 
kisafs'id  by  the  internal  evifience  in  favour  of 
btkaadgz't  hypothesis ;  and  with  mpect  to  the 
tmrnt  MlMMi  to  b*  iMMtd  Oi  tUbm  tide, 
it  v3  be  Kcn  thai  he  pari  at  least  ax  much 
ukmm  ta  thai  aa  do  thoae  who  embrace  the 

ki»  Qfaoioo  i*  the  fuct  that  the  nuthor  of  the 
'UiiMMa**  vaa  oot  bom  at  the  mom  place  ae 
Aa  ailwif  lia  *Cyncgetica,**  $cn  afgrnneDt 
vkU  MM  pereona  hare  vainly  attempted  to 
eratfaow  by  altering  the  text  of  the  latter  poem. 
Tbr  Mhcr,  which  ia  acarcely  lata  connndng, 
Wt  ao  evident  to  ewybady^s  coropre- 
bft'irtn,  anw^i  from  the  difftrence  of  stylo  and 
ksfiBge  ttbwrrabiie  in  the  two  poema,  which  i»  su 
patmumim  it  aonlly  iapoaftla  thU  they 
tauM  katt  been  written  by  the  same  person  :  for, 
it  aar  be  Mid  that  this  difference  only 
Am  iMprafod  Ib  vnting  by 
pnc&c«.  thii  aaMMt  will  nnt  l^^^ar  rramination,  as 
a  tke  fim  phM  vtfetiur  poem  (viz.  the 
**  CnMfMka")  «M  tniMHI  m/ier^  not  be/ore,  the 
eih<r ;  and  secondly,  the  author  ia  commonly  aoid 
H  ^Te  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty,  which 
MfteiT  ■flbcds  Htfficient  time  for  to  gnat  an 
a;xiti«i  aad  impcorcMeDt  to  bM  tmia  place. 
ri>e  paioti  relatinsr  to  earh  poem  •"'pamtply  will 
^^ore  be  hrtt  mentioned,  and  atlcrwanis  suroe 
iMomal  £uts  commonly  reUted  concerning  one  of 
tW  latiion,  though  it  ia  difficult  to  determine  tchich. 

I  Tite  vnter  of  the  HaiieuDca,''  AAitvrucd, 
u  w4  by  (probably)  aB  wiltMiiiM  to  tea*  teen 
l>ini  ia  Ciiicia,  though  they  are  not  so  well  agreed 
M  to  tb  BMM  a£  hk  native  dty.  The  author  of 
to  MMyMMiQMrit  Life  al  Oppian  Mys  it  was 
tokrOllfMlM  Aoasarba,  Soidae  nyi  Corycut, 
tol  4as  is  pnbably  confirMad  ky  Oggiaa  UbmU; 
ii  As  faOowiag  pnuage : 

<ly  itmifnis  ^ocMm  hiimmi ai 

'Omm  y  li^stoa  «dA«y,  yovaucAirrar  Arrv 
K^M^MlMMMd  iftttfhmif'Ekmkna^ 

"^■•i  pasaajc,  however,  can  hardly  be  fairly  said  tn 
^^gauae  the  pointi  for  (as  if  to  show  the  uncer- 
if  iMM  evarything  relating  to  Oppian) 
''-^  S-biifidt-r  considera  that  it  proves  that  the 
p*t  aas  bam  at  Corycus,  Fabridus  and  others 
■to  aiiaesd  it  m  evidence  to  show  that  he  was 
^  BfMdiH  ^  ^^"^  *lMn  Im  been  equal 
■■■toB  of  opinion.  Athenaeus  says  (i.  p.  1 3) 
*  ahoniy  before  his  own  time,  and  Athe- 
«Mi  fNiished,  aeeofdiaf  to  Mr.  Clintoa  ( JM 
A.D.  194),  about  the  end  of  the  s^-cnnd 
totery.  This  tastimoaj  may  be  oonsideied  as 
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i'.  hai  Wn  attempted  to  evade  it,  either 
VMunsAlhoaaetu  moce  than  thirty  yean 
*     CMrilarfpf  the  passage  in  question 

*  fsbocMs,  bchweif  hacnaer,  and  others,  have 
■^^■•Mrtihe  aothto  of  the    Halieotica  " 

'^'K  tK«  Mitbor  of  the    *♦  CynegetiM,"  nd 
4»Te  ibea  agda  use  of  the  date  of  the  second 
to  da^nninii  the  date  of  Athe- 


to  be  a  sparimu  interpolation.  It  is  also  conBrmf^d 
by  Ensebius  {Chron.  ap.  S.  Hieron.  vol.  viii.  * 
p.  722,  ed.  Vcron.  173G)  and  Syncellus  {Chronogr, 
pp.  352,  353,  ed.  Paris.  1652),  who  place  Oppian 
in  the  year  171  (or  173),  and  by  Soidas,  who 
Mjrs  ka  lived  in  the  reign  of  '^Marcus  Antanfama,* 
i.  e.  not  Caracalla,  as  Kuster  and  others  snppose, 
but  2d.  Anrelius  Antoninos,  a.  o.  161 — 180.  If 
tho  date  btoo  MiiMad  to  Oppin  1»  mrmI,  tito 

empfTor  to  whom  the  **  Halieiitica  "  are  dedicated, 
and  who  is  called  (L  S)  Toiqs  vwvrw  Kpiros^ 
*Amfpa«,  wHI  bo  M.  AtovHni ;  tho  aButoM  to 
his  son  (i.  66,  78,  iL  683,  iv.  5,  v.  45)  will  refer 
to  Commodtts  {  and  the  poem  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been  written  after  a.  d.  1 77,  which  is  the  year 
when  the  latter  was  admitted  to  a  paiiidpation  of 
the  imperial  dignity.  If  the  writer  of  the  **  Ilalien- 
tica'*  be  supposed  to  have  lived  under  Caracaila, 
the  wane  "  Antoninos  **  will  certainly  suit  tint 
emperor  perfectly  well,  as  the  appelhition  "An- 
relius Antoninos  was  conferred  ujpon  him  when 
he  wM  appotetad  Ommt  bf  hia  Mm,  a.  d.  1M. 
(Clinton's  Flatti  ftnm.)  V>\\\  if  we  examine  the 
other  pnsMMi  above  referred  to,  the  difficulty  of 
applying  llsto  to  CilMala  wOl  bo  tl  onee  ap- 
parent, u  that  enperor  (as  far  as  we  learn  from 
history)  had  no  son,  —  though  some  persons  have 
even  gcme  so  fitf  as  to  oonjectore  that  he  must 
have  had  one,  becanae  Oppian  aUndM  to  Utot 
(Schneider\  first  rd.  p.  34'!.) 

The  **  Halieuijca  "  consist  of  about  3500  hcx- 
ametM  fines,  divided  into  five  books,  of  which  the 
first  two  treat  of  the  natunil  history  of  fishes,  and 
the  other  three  of  the  art  of  hshing.  The  author 
displays  m  parts  eoBsidefiMe  ooalagiM]  ki»oir> 
ledge,  bnt  inserts  also  sevoni!  fables  and  absur- 
ditMO,  —  and  that  not  merely  aa  so  much  poetical 
onamant,  Imt  m  grave  aatiM  of  fret.  In  tbia 
respect,  however,  he  was  not  more  credulous  than 
meet  of  his  contemporaries,  and  many  of  hia 
stories  are  copied  by  Aelian  and  hiter  writers. 

The  following  gooloqical  points  in  tho  pooni 
perhaps  the  most  worthy  of  notice.  lie  mentions 
(i.  217,  &c.)  ilic  story  of  the  remora,  or  sucker 
(•X«i^tr)  being  able  to  stop  a  ship  when  under 
full  sail  bj  ataeking  to  tlio  keel,  and  repmves  the 
incredulit7  of  those  who  doubt  iu  truth  (cf.  Plut. 
Sgmpot.  iL  7)  ;  he  wh  awnra  «f  tbo  pecwiarity  of 
the  cancellus,  or  hcrmit-cnib  f*ra^»ct»'aj),  which  is 
provided  with  no  shell  of  its  own,  but  Mises  upon 
the  tfit  empty  one  that  H  cm  tod  (L  830,  &c.) ; 
he  gives  a  beautiful  and  OHIMt  description  of  the 
nautilus  (i.  338,  &c)  ;  ho  Mys  that  the  uurena, 
or  liimprey,  copulates  with  land- serpents,  which, 
for  the  time,  lay  aside  their  venom  (i.  554,  &c.)  ; 
he  notices  (ii.  56,  fic.  and  iii.  I4f»,  Slq.)  the  numb- 
ness caused  by  the  touch  of  the  turpedu  {van»cn)  \ 
and  the  blade  fluid  emitted  by  the  aepfa^  m  cnttle- 
fish,  by  means  of  which  it  escapes  its  pursuers  (iiL 
156,  &C.)  i  ho  says  that  a  fish  called  ^  sargus** 
tnaahtoi  nilh  gsata,  and  Alt  k  ia  eanght  by  tho 
fisherman's  dressing  himself  np  in  a  goat's  skin,  and 
so  enticing  it  on  shore  (iv.  308,  &c)  ;  he  several 
ttoiM  nantiooa  tha  dMphin,  calls  it,  for  Ha  awif^ 
ness  and  beauty,  the  king  among  fishes,  as  the 
eagle  among  birds,  the  lion  among  beasts,  and  tho 
serpent  among  reptiles  (ii.  583,  &c.),  and  relates 
(v.  44S,  dee.)  an  anecdote,  somewhat  similar  to 
those  mentioned  by  Pliny  (//.  A',  ix.  B),  and 
which  he  says  happened  about  his  own  time,  of  a 
diighhi  IhMm  w  itoi  cf  •  Mnh  baythMll 
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name,  and  safTcred  him  to  ride  upon  its  back,  and 
at  laat  wm  supposed  to  hare  pined  away  with 
Brief  on  account  of  his  death.  (P««iijr  Cydop, «.  v.\ 
In  point  of  style  and  Innsuage,  as  tllll  M  pottini 
crabflH^hmont,  t!ie  "  Halicutica"  are  so  mnch  sn- 
perior  to  the  "  Cynegetica,"  that  Schneider  (as  we 
liftve  M8b)  eonsklera  this  fiu:t  to  furnish  one  of  the 
Btron^at  proofs  in  favour  of  his  hypothesis  ;  and  it 
is  probabie  that  the  greater  part  of  the  praise  that 
baa  bean  bmtowed  npon  Oppian  in  a  poetifltl  point 
of  view  should  be  considered  as  referring  to  this 
poao  only.  A  paraphrase  of  the  '*Ualieutica*^  in 
Qraek  prose,  bearing  the  nana  «f  Batsenini,  ia  ilill 
in  existence  in  sercrnl  European  libraries,  but  has 
never  been  published.  (See  Lam  bee.  BUtL  Vindob, 
ToL  iL  p.  260,  &C.  Til  488,  &c.  ed.  KoUar.)  The 
two  poems  attributed  to  Oppian  hawfMWiially  been 
published  together.  The  only  ftpparate  edition  of 
the  Greek  text  of  the  "  lialieutica"  is  the  "  editio 
princeps,**  by  Phil  Joitl^  Florent.  151.5,  8va.,  a 
book  tbnt  is  valuable  not  only  for  its  rarity,  but 
also  for  the  correctness  of  the  text.  A  Latin  trans- 
ktion  in  hexametar  tstw  by  Laar.  lA^fpbn  was 

published  in  l47fl,  4to.  Florent.  (of  which  not  un- 
common Tolume  a  particular  acoount  is  given  by 
Dibdin  tnhfo  JBWmI  j^wMT.  toL  iL  p.  188),  and 
several  times  reprinted.  It  was  tmnslati'il  into 
English  verse  by  —  Diaper  and  J.  Jones,  Oxford, 
8to.  1722;  into  French  byJ.  M.  Limes,  Paris, 
8vo.  1817,  and  into  ItaliMi  bj  A.  IL  Salvliu, 
Fironzc,  8vo.  17'28. 

II.  Tlic  author  of  the  "Cynegetica,"  Kw»Try«Tt#c«f, 
was  a  native  of  Apameia  or  PeUa  in  Syxiat  as  ba 
himself  plainly  tells  us  in  the  followin:^  pntsage, 
where,  sfwaking  of  the  river  Orontes,  he  says  : — 

A^6s  8*  if  luairouTiv  inaiyl^wv  ircSloiati', 

(ii.  125,  &c) 

And  again,  after  speaking  of  the  temple  of  Mem- 
non  in  the  neighboubood  af  Apaaeia,  be  pro- 
ceeds:— 

*AAAd  rd  fiiv  iMrd  idrfm  dafnynr  «d|p^ 

TUrms  lifuripus  iparS  II^arA^fti  fttkrS, 

(iL156.) 

Tn  order  to  SVtid  the  conclusion  to  which  tho<ie 
passages  lead  laapecting  the  birtb-^iace  of  their 
aatbor,  it  baa  been  propoaad  to  alter  m  dia  former, 
^M^y  into  and,  in  the  latter,  i/ifirrifnis  into 
liutriprjs ;  but  these  emendations,  which  are  purely 
conjectural,  have  not  been  received  into  the  text 
by  any  one  but  the  ps^oaar.  The  author  ad> 
dresses  his  poem  to  the  anpeior  Caracaila,  wbom 
be  calls  (i.  3) 

*Arra»»'Ive, 

T^v  ItayiKi)  /ic^tUy  ^ri^aro  A6fiva  2«^p^: 

and  thf  t^'nth  and  eleventh  lines  have  been  brought 
forward  as  a  presumptive  evidence  that  he  wrote 
it  after  Gaiacalk  baa  been  associated  idtb  bis 
father  in  the  empire,  A.  D.  198^  and  bafiMDa  tbe 
death  of  the  latter,     d.  211. 

Tbe  Cynogetiaa**  eenriat  of  abevt  9100  bam- 
meter  lines,  divided  into  four  Iijf.ks.  The  last  of 
tbeaa  ia  imperfect,  and  perhaps  a  fifth  book  may 
■lao  bava  been  kat,  at  we  anenymona  tcaAot  n 
tbe  Life  of  Oppian  says  the  poem  consisted  of  that 
mnUiar  of  boak%  tlmigh  8aidaa  maatioBi  «i4y 
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four,  nan  b  probably  aa  aBiaieii  fa  tkia  pem 

to  the  Ilalieutica"  (i.  77—80),  whicb  has  be«a  | 
thought  to  imply  that  both  poems  were  written  br 
the  same  person  ;  but  this  is  not  the  neceMAry  ex- 
phtnatioM  if  the  passage  in  qaaalian,  which  aay 
merely  mean  (as  Schneider  suggests)  that  the 
writer  of  tbe  **  Cynegetica"  was  acquainted  with 
the  other  poem,  and  meant  his  owa  to  to  •  Mltoi 
continuation  of  it  It  has  also  been  suppoaed  ihnt 
in  two  other  passages  (i.  27,31)  theaatiMir  alludes 
to  aaoa  of  bia  own  eaniar  pofloao,  Ttora  ava  cer- 
tainly several  points  of  similitude  between  this 
poem  and  the  Halieutica" ;  kt  here,  too^  tbe 
aslbov^  knowledge  of  nrtanl  Ualary  appewa  te 
have  been  quite  equal  to  that  of  hiaooateniporaries 
(though  not  without  numerous  fiUdee),  while  the 
accuracy  of  some  of  his  descriptions  baa  been  often 
noticed.  The  following  zoologieal  poi 
[H»rhapH  tho  most  inttTfStiii^'.  He  says  er| 
that  the  tu»l<»  of  the  elephant  are  not  teeth,  hit 
horns  (ii.  491,  &c.),  and  mentions  a  report  tbat 
these  animals  are  able  to  speak  (ii.  540)  ;  he  st.itft 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  /emaU  rhinoceros, 
bnttbaAall  thaaaaiyMdaanar  tba  OMfcaex  (iL 

5G0)  ;  that  the  lioness  when  prrpnant  for  the  first 
time  briqgs  forth  five  wheine  at  a  birth,  tbe  secand 
tfana  fiMT,  tba  met  tinea,  Oen  two,aiid  laatly  only 

one  (iii.  58);  tbat  the  bear  brings  f  irtli  her  cube 
half-formed  and  licka  them  into  shape  (iii.  151)); 
that  so  great  is  tbe  enmity  between  the  wolf  and 
the  hunb,  that  even  after  death  if  two  drums  be 
made  of  their  hides,  the  wolPs  hide  will  y-nr  to 
silence  the  lamb's  (iii.  282)  ;  tbat  the  hyaenas  an- 
mally  obaago  tbeir  sex  (iii.  288) ;  that'tto  toar\ 
teeth  contain  fire  inside  them  (iii.  379)  ;  that  the 
ichneumon  leaps  down  the  throat  of  the  crocodile, 
while  lying  asleep  wiA  ila  novdi  wldo  «pea,  and 
devours  its  viscera  (iii.  407).  He  thinks  it  neces- 
sary to  state  expressly  that  it  is  ttot  true  tbat  there 
are  m  asaCs  tigers  (iiL  S57).  He  givoa  •  Tsry 
spirited  description  of  the  giraffe  (iiL  461),  **  the 
exactness  of  which,*'  says  Mr.  Holme  ( Tran*.  of 
tike  AAmoUan  Society^  vol.  iL),  **  is  in  some  poinu 
remarkable  ;  particularly  in  the  obsenratioD  that 
the  so-called  horns  do  not  consist  of  homy  sub- 
stance (oCxi  Kipa\  Kfp6tv\vLiu\  in  thealluwon  to  the 
pencils  of  hair  [dSKtixP^  Ktpalai)  with  whicb  they 
are  tipped."  He  adds,  "  That  the  animal  mut^t  have 
been  seen  alive  Oppian  is  evideut  from  his  re- 
nuulc  on  tiie  briUianaT  of  ttaayaa«id  tiM»  tohbg 

motion  of  the  hindOf  Unba**  {^J'cnny  ('yrfop.\  la 

Style,  knguage,  and  paetfod  merit,  the  *"  Cyncgo- 
tica**arafiiriiiftciertotbo*IUieBtiea.«  Sdmeidor, 

indeed,  calls  the  poem  durum,  inconcinniun,  fiama 
tota  inoompositum,  et  saepissime  ab  ii^genio,  nsa, 
et  analogia  Graeci  serroonis  abhorrana**  (Pi«£  to 
second  ed.  p.  xiv.),  and  thinks  that  when  Dan. 
Heinsin^  uprtke  of  the  I^tiniftms  tlint  deformed 
Oppian's  style  (Disserl.  de  Nonui  "  />ioi*v«."  ap. 
P.  Cunaei  Animad^tn,  p.  196).  he  was  alluding 
especially  to  the  **  C3megetica."  The  earliest  edition 
of  the  Greek  text  of  this  poem,  apart  from  the 
«*Halieatiea,**  appeand  in  1840,  4to.  Faria.  ap. 
Vascosanum.  It  was  also  published  by  Belin  de 
Bella,  Argentor.  1786,  large  8vo,  Gr.  rt  Lat.,  with 
leaned  ootoa,  too  often  dalbimed  by  persenal  eoi»> 
troversy  with  Schneider.  The  editor  intended  to 
publish  the  Halieutica**  in  a  second  volume,  but 
of  tbia  only  forty  pages  were  printed,  which  are 
rarely  to  be  met  with.  It  was  translated  into 
Latin  vaae  by  Joaiuiaa  BodiBW^  Fteia^lMfii  4to| 
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aI»o  by  TVirid  Peifer,  whn^e  tntnslation  was 
bat  fim  pobluhcd  in  Schneider** 
Lift.  18IIL  Then  la  •  ^vneh 
fcy  Florwjt  Chreetien,  Paris,  1575,  4  to., 
mA  W  Biin  de  Balin,  StiBsbi  1787,  Bto.  ;  an 
lat/IA  wmmm  of  fint  book  by  J.  Mawer,  Lond. 
Ijitt  999m  I  and  a  OenoaD  one  by  &  H.  Lieber- 
kilm,  Lerps.  1755,  Bra.  An  anon^mons  Gret'k 
prow  parsphtaae  of  part  of  the  poem  was  published 
hj  Andr.  Maiiao^de«  and  Dem.  Schina»,  in  their 

Vtiaet.  1817,  8to^  which  is  probably  the  tame 
as  that  ifciiifc  i»  iiiwiiily  attribtted  to  Enteeniu 
(«  Lot  bee-  li^ioOi.  VindiJi  I.  r.).  The  earliett 
•dKMm  of  6atk  pocma  is  the  AMine,  VeneL  1517« 
tm*  eMfeMnf  tin  Onak  text,  vitk  tto  LaHn 
tr-.-^'nti.  n  of  the  Hatelig^*  1^  Lenr.  Lippios. 
r:.e  mm  coeukte  ediliHi  ttel  kaa  hitherto  been 
P  Uiihiifalhi  if  X a  BAaMet,  Arj^t  1776, 
x  Or.  et  I^t^  with  ii|iuut  and  learned  notes, 
cantMBing  aJao  a  Greek  panphiase  of  the  '*  Ix- 
cTJuca."  Uiat  will  be  mentioned  below.  The  editor 
pahlidM  eome  additional  notes  and  observations 
in  kia  "Analecta  Cntica,"  Fmncof.  1777,  8to. 
btc  i  m,  31,  &JC  This  edition  was  executed  when 
SAminr  wm  %  jooa^  man,  in  oonjmelioB  with 
E-:rck.  -mhn  antsted  him  in  the  **  Cjmegetica  ;** 
and  afloocdii^j  it  exhibits  many  bold  corrections 
ef  Aa  ^BBt»  witacb  he  vilh^nv'  hi  Me  eMond 
editioa,  pabliih^-d  in  1813,  Lips.  8vo.  This  edition 
is  oMehed,  and  mn tains  only  the  Oieek  text  of 
«e  tMpoetBa,  PeiM  Letin  tmasktion  of  the 
*  Crnegetaca,**  mentioned  above,  some  short  notes 
laiatisf  to  the  text,  and  a  pre&ee,  in  which 
SriWridac  lapeate  his  conTiction  that  the  **  Halieo- 
tia'*  aai  "  CjpMgetica**  wen  written  by  two  dif- 
hrrr>t  x^vsnr*,  and  replies  to  the  objections  of 
Beioi  ae  Bailu.  The  last  edition  of  the  two  poems 
■  theft  pdhSshed  by  F.  IXdot,  together  with  Ni- 
and  Marcellos  Sidetes,  in  his  collection  of 
anthoca,  Paris,  laige  8to.  1846, 
1  hf  F.  &  Itftea  It  BWitehii  n  latiB  proee 

in  and  the  Ortvl:  p-iraphrasc  of  tho  **  Tx- 
enHB,*'  hot  (it  ie  beiiet^^is  at  |»resent  unfinished. 

15S5.  Paris,  4to-,  that  of  the^MLilientKu"  in  verso 
ky  Laac  tjjyfa.^  and  that  of  the  ^  Cynt^tica"  in 
Moee,  by  Am.  Tanebos ;  and  aa  Italaa  tian^ 
ktioD  of  both  poems  by  A.  li.  SiMd  VHpritthaA 
iri  1728,  Firenxe,  8vo. 

II L  If  we  assume  that  there  were  two  poets 
ef  ika  naase  of  Oppsan,  there  are  two  other  qnes- 
tk«s  lelatinf  to  ttiem  that  require  to  he  examined 
into  :  L  To  which  are  we  to  l«fer  the  biographical 
pavticnfaus  contained  in  the  aaoaymoaa  QNak  life 
cf  Oppian  ?  and  '2.  Which,  if  either,  nm  tile 
amber  ef  the  poem  on  hawking,  *l{svTtwl 

L  IW  Onak  life  alatee  that  Oppian  was  a 

r  i:iTf  <;f  Cilicia,  and  thai  his  father's  name  was 
iue  mother^  ZenodotiL  He  received 
!■  ilB  A#  Ifteial  adanees, 
geometry,  and  grsmmar,  nnder 
tne  persons]  superintendence  of  his  fisther,  who  was 
sas  «f  the  principal  persons  in  his  natiTe  dty,  and 
who  sa&ted  himself  to  be  so  i  ngweii  by  his 
»+'Jnefvphical  «tijdie*.  that,  when  on  one  occasion 
t3«  oBperar  Sevenu  visited  his  city,  he  neglected 
t*  pay  bia  iaipaats  to  him  along  with  the  other 
nir:  majristrates  of  the  place.    For  this  offfiice 

to  the  island  of  Melita, 
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xn»  then  alroiit  thirty  years  of  .age.  Here  Oppian 
wrote  (or  perhaps  rather  finished)  his  poems,  which 
he  took  to  Rome  after  tiia  doith  of  Serems,  a.  a 
211,  and  presented  to  his  son  **  Antoninus''  (i.  tw 
CaracaUa)^  or,  according  to  Sozomen  (//ut  E^e$. 
praeC),  to  SeTerus  himselL  The  emperor  is  said 
to  hsTe  been  so  much  pleased  with  the  poems,  that 
he  not  only  repealed,  at  his  request,  the  Rentence  of 
his  father's  banishment,  but  also  presented  him  with 
a  piece  of  gold  {ararfip  xpwoOs^  or  fiutrftajcfith 
aovy,  jirolxiltl y  alnnit  fifteen  shillings  and  sixpence) 
for  each  verse  they  contained.  Shortly  after  his 
return  to  hia  oalha  country  he  died  ef  teme  pe^ 
tilfutial  disease,  at  the  early  nge  of  thirty..  His 
countrymen  raised  a  monument  in  his  honour,  and 
Inaerihed  en  it  live  imes  (which  an  pfaianradl, 
which  lament  his  early  death,  and  amda  to  hiB 
poems,  but  not  in  such  definite  terms  as  to  enable 
OS  to  decide  which  are  the  poems  intended.  The 
anonymous  biographer  does  not  mention  the 
**  Halieutica,**  but  only  the  *^Cyn^tka^  and 
•*  Ixeutica.** 

It  is  quite  dear  (if  the  hypothesis  adopted  hi 
this  article  be  correct)  that  the  whole  of  thoi«e  psir- 
ticulars  cannot  apply  to  either  of  the  poets  of  the 
name  of  Oppfam,  nor,  perliaps,  b  it  possible  to 
decide  for  certain  how  they  are  to  be  apportioned 
to  each.  ProbaUy  the  epitaph  and  the  early  death 
belong  to  the  COidan,  that  is,  to  the  antfior  of 
the  "  Halieutica"  ;  and  the  anecdote  respecting  tha 
golden  Terns'*  may  relate  to  the  other  pocu 
9.  WMt  nepeet  to  the  mem  en  hawking,  *l{ff»> 
rmif  tf  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  either  of  the  Oppians, 
it  pnhably  belongs  to  the  younger  ;  but  Schneider 
eonriders  that  it  is  more  probably  the  work  of 
Dionysius.  The  poem  itself  whidi  it  aid  to  have 
consisted  of  five  books,  is  no  longer  extant,  but 
there  is  a  Greek  prose  p^iraphrase  of  three  books 
by  Entecnitis.  This  was  first  published  with  a 
Lstin  translation  by  Eras.  Windingius  Hafniae, 
1702,  Syo.,  and  is  inserted  in  Schneider's  former 
editfen,  and  hi  Didot^  Ha  first  book  tnata  of 
tame  birds  and  birds  of  prey  ;  the  srcond  of  water- 
fowls ;  and  the  third  of  the  various  modes  of 
eatdiingr  birds.  Of  the  poetical  meritt  of  ti»e  woilc, 
as  it  ni>  longer  exists  in  the  form  of  a  poem,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  judge.  (See  Fabric.  BiU.  Gr. 
vd.  V.  p.  590,  8k.  ed.  Harles  ;  J.  O.  Schneiderls 
fiafeea  and  notes  to  his  first  edition,  and  the  pre- 
face  to  the  second  ;  Hoifmann's  Le».  Bibliopraph. 
art.  "Oppianus,"  by  F.  Ritter,  in  Ersch  and 
Gruber's  Enct/c/opadii'.)  [  W.  A.  0.) 

OPPI'DlilS,  Sl-yRVIUS,  a  wealthy  Roman 
of  Canusium,  whose  dying  advice  to  his  two  sons, 
Anhis and  Tibariva, ia rehled bj Hoiaea.  {SaLiL 
].  168,  Ac.) 

O'PPIUS.  1.  M.  Opfius,  was  elected,  with 
Bart.  UaOSm,  as  the  eeamaader  ef  the  aoMiera, 

in ttair MilMlon  to  the  Avcntine  daring  the  second 
decemviral%  B.C  449  (Liv.  iii.  51 ;  I>tonys.  zi. 
43,  44). 

2.  C.  Oprn»,  was  elected  one  of  the  tribunes 
of  the  plebs  on  the  overthrow  of  the  second  decern- 
virate,  b.  c.  449  (Liv.  iii.  54). 

3.  C.  Opfius,  tteOue  of  the  pleha,  l^C*  213,  in 
the  midille  of  the  second  Punic  war,  carrier!  a  law 
to  curtail  the  expenses  and  luxurieti  of  Rumun 
women.  It  enacted  that  no  woman  ahoidd  hava 
more  than  half  an  ounce  of  gold,  nor  wear  a  dress 
of  diffisrent  eokmrs,  nor  ride  in  a  carriage  in  tha 
•i^«aff4ai^f  taanftOrvllUftaMUa  af  ii,«dna  «i 

»  S 
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accnunt  of  public  Mcrifice*.  This  law  was  repealed 
in  B.C.  1^5,  notwithstanding  the  vehement  oppo«i« 
lion  of  the  elder  Cato  (Ut.  xx\iv.  1—8)  VaL 
Max.  ix.  I.  $  3  ;  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  33,  34). 

4.  C  Orriua,  a  practVct  of  the  allies,  was  8ent 
Vj the OMMul  P.  Aidias  Paetui,  in  b.c.  201,  with 
some  mw  levies  to  attack  the  territories  of  the  Boii, 
but  was  cut  off  by  tiie  enemy  witii  a  large  number 
•f  Us  men  (Lit.  xxxL2). 

5.  L.  Qprirs  tribune  of  the  pleba,  b.c.  197 
(Lir. xuii  28),  is  probably  the  sum  m  L.  Oppius 
SriiiMitar  [N».  6],  though  Livj  onili  U*  prae- 


9,  L.  Omua  SAX.iNATOft,  plebeian  aedile, 
B.&  19S,  wm  nut  in  th*  Mnwkigfmt  to  wnj 

a  fleet  of  twenty  ships  to  Siet^.  fie  was  praetor 
iti  B.  c.  191,  and  obtained  Sardinia  aa  Mia  jtw'met. 
(Liv.  XXXV.  23,  24,  xxxTi.2), 

7.  Q.  Qpritia,  ooe  of  the  Roman  generab  in  tbe 
Mithridatic  war,  B.  a  88.  lie  is  called  proconsul 
in  the  Epitome  of  Livy,  from  which  we  may  infer 
that  ha  ud  been  piaeliMvand  was  afterwards  sent, 
as  wfts  frequently  the  cnse,  with  thf  title  of  pro- 
consul to  take  the  command  of  an  army.  lie  bad 
foumkm  tfthacityof  Laodiceia  in  Pbrygia,  near 
tha  liw  Lgpcus  ;  but  when  Mithridatei  had  con- 
4MNi  tha  wlkola  of  tbe  samnuiding  counuy,  the 
mhabhsBia  «l  LaMMa  pt,f  op  Oppina  to  the 
king  on  the  promise  of  their  waeiving  panion  by 
■o  doing.  MiUmdatet  did  no  injory  to  Oppius, 
bat  earned  him  with  htm  in  hie  Tariooe  campaigns, 
•dlWtbg  to  the  people  of  Asia  a  Banaa  geMial 
as  a  prisoner.  Mithhdates  subeeqnantlj  Muren* 
dered  him  to  Sulla.  (Liv.  Sktit.  78  ;  A  then.  t. 
p.  313,  a ;  Appian,  MUit.  17,  M,  1 12.) 

8.  Orpins,  atated  by  an  ancient  scholiast  to 
have  been  pnator  in  Acbaia,  and  to  have  been 
aeenaed  at  the  iaetigatka  of  Vviaa.  We  may 
therefore  place  his  praetorship  about  B.C.  80.  (SchoL 
M  Cic  Verr.  a  ^9  ;  Pseudo-Asoon.  U  dc  Vtrr, 
pp.  138, 171,  ed.  OnDL) 

9.  P.  Oppu's,  was  quaestor  in  Bilhynia  to 
M.  AttiaUoa  Cotta,  who  was  consul  in  B.G.  74,  and 
wha  faaaained  in  Bilbyoht  ibr  tha  Bast  ifario  er  fbw 
years.  Oppias  aopeaca  to  hava  appropriated  to  his 
own  use  many  of  the  sapfdies  intended  for  the  troops; 
and  when  he  was  chaii^  with  this  by  Cotta,  be 
fafet  himself  ao  ftf  at  to  draw  his  sword  upon  the 
proconnul.  Cotta  accordinglydismissed  him  from  the 
province,  and  seat  a  letter  to  tbe  senati*,  in  which 
■a  faanltf  aeeoMd  Oppius  of  malvenatioa,  aad  af 
making  an  attempt  upon  the  life  of  his  impomtnr. 
lie  was  brought  to  thai  ia  B.G.  69,  and  was  de- 
MedbfOban^  Tba  •pwoih  wkieh  Onto  daK- 
vcrerl  in  his  favour  is  lost,  but  it  seems  to  hare 
been  one  %A  considerable  ment,  aa  it  is  nfiafiad  to 
ftfwaltlaMbyQaintiHaii.  (Dion  0km.  xxrvLtt; 
QoinuL  V.  10.  §  69,  V.  13.  §  17  ;  Sail.  WsU  iii.  p. 
218.  ed.  OerUch  ;  Ci&  Fragm.  ToLiv.  p.  444,  ad. 
Orelli ;  Drumann,  OttdniekU  Bom»^  ToL  t.  p.  348.) 

10.  C.  Oppiva,  one  of  the  most  intimate  friends 
pf  C  Julius  Caesar.  Together  with  Cornelius  Bal- 
boa, with  whose  name  that  of  Oppius  is  nsoally 
eanpM,  ha  Maaiiged  most  of  Caeiar*s  private  affain, 
and  was  well  acquainted  with  all  his  plans  and 
wishes.  In  the  time  of  A.  Oellius  (xviL  9)  there 
waa  extant  a  eoOactaoa  <rf  Caesar's  letters  to  Op- 
pius and  Balbus,  written  in  a  kind  of  cipher.  The 
icnrd  which  Caesar  had  for  Oppina  is  shown  by  an 

'  iilMadbMbbrPtalaidi(aMLl7)»nd 
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with  his  retinae  waa  on  one  oocanon  oTertaken  by 
a  storm  and  eompdled  to  take  relage  in  a  pe« 
man's  hut»  which  ooBtalMd  only  a  n^f*  ahaHhs^ 

and  that  hardly  larpe  enotieh  for  one  person,  he 
made  Oppius,  who  was  m  delicate  health,  frie^p  ia 
the  hut,  while  he  and  the  rest  of  Ua  firienda  alept 
in  the  porch.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
I  war  in  B.  c.  49,  the  name  of  Oppius  often  occors 
in  Gbme^  kUm.  Oppte  aad  Bidhv  had 
frtqtK'iit  rnrrespondence  with  Cicero,  in  which 
they  endeavoured  to  quiet  hia  appiahcnaioos  aa  to 
Ommt^  dangna,  and  aMd  al  Aw  idbtfa  to  pcr> 
suadc  him  to  espouse  the  canae  of  the  latter.  Tliere 
is  in  the  collection  of  CiMiali  lattacaa  lattar  wri  tten 
to  Ub  in  tbe  joint  bbbm  aC  Opptei  and  Bnlbos, 
accompanied  by  a  letter  of  Caesar^i  to  them,  in 
which  the  great  Roman  at  the  very  commencement 
of  the  dvil  war  pnouaaa  to  use  hia  victory  with 
modawtioM,  andtiy»tiiHbe  will  tijto  aavrcome 
his  enemies  by  mercy  and  kindness,  n  prnniise 
which  he  faitlifully  kept  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
(Cic  ad  AtL  ix.  7  :  comp.  ad  AtL  ix.  13,  ad  J^amu 
ii.  16,  ad  AH.  xi.  17,  18,  xii.  19.)  To  the  death  of 
Caesar,  Oppitu  continued  to  hold  the  samo  place 
in  his  fiavoar  and  eetsea,  aad  fai  Aa  year  bafca^a  Ua 
death  we  read  that  Oppius  and  Balbus  had  the  ma.n- 
agemant  and  control  of  all  affiurs  at  Konie  dariM 
tCa  ahwBca  «f  tha  dfolMar  fai  Spain,  though  tin 
government  of  the  citV  W  nnmiii.illy  in  the  lianda 
of  M.  Lepidus  as  mifhtar  equitum.  (Cic  eud  Fam, 
Ti8,l9.J  Afttf  tha  death  of  tiM  dkrtatar,  Opptus 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  young  Octayian^  and 
exhorted  Cicero  to  do  tbe  same  (fld  AtL  xri.  15). 

Oppius  was  the  author  of  several  works,  u  hich 
are  referred  to  by  the  aaeiant  writers,  but  all  oC 
which  have  perished.  The  authorship  of  the  his- 
tories  of  the  Alexandrine,  African,  and  iapaaiah  wars 
waa  a  diipatod  piiat  aa  mAf  as  tha«Maf  Saa- 
toniua,  some  assigning  them  to  Oppius  and  others 
to  Hirtialu  (Suet.  0cm,  M.)  But  tha  aimilnmv 
ia  fliyla  and  dietian  bM««M  lha  «adi  aa  tiM 

Alexandrine  war  and  the  last  book  of  the  Corn- 
man  tanes  on  the  Uailio  wai^leada  to  tha  oandaaion 
Hat  tha  fiwiaer,  at  all  avMita,  m  tha  mk  m£ 
Ilirtlus.    The  book  on  the  African  war  may  hnwm 
been  written  by  Oppias,  to  whom  it  is  oonfidentljr 
assigned     Niebohr,  who  remarks,    that  the  work 
is  very  instmctiTe  and  highly  trustworthy,  but 
that  the  language  is  qnite  different  from  that  of 
tbe  work  on  the  Alexaudnne  war ;  ibere  ia  n 
certain  mannerism  aboift  H,  aad  il  Ii  an  Hm  aiialn 
]c*«i  beautiful."  (  l^ctmres  on  /toman  HiHoiy^  vol.  v. 
p.  47.)    Oppias  also  wrote  the  lives  of  aeveral  of 
tha  toMi  dirtiagniahed  Romania  Tha  fiallasring 
are  expressly  mentioned  as  his  cnmpne-itiAn  :  1.  X 
Life  of  bcipio  Africaniu  tbe  elder.  (CharieiiUL 
p.119,  ad.PMMUiataaiLTii.l.>  HALifear 
Cassius.  (Charisius,  ^.  e. )    3.  A  Life  of  Mnrius. 
(Plin.  //.  AT.  xL  45.  a.  104.)   4.  A  Life  of  Pom- 
pey,  quoted  by  PtataNh  {Pomp,  10),  who  obacoea, 
that  when  Opinas  is  speaking  of  tha  aaMoiaa  ar 
friends  of  (Caesar,  it  is  necessary  to  be  Terr  cnutioua 
in  believing  what  he  says.^'   5.  Probably  a  Lifc 
of  Caeear,  von  which  Saamte  and  PttttaBeh  n^ 
pear  to  have  derived  some  of  their  statements. 
(Comp.  SneU  Cm*.  S3;  Pluu  Caes.  17.)  After 
C-aesar'e  d«Mh»  Opafaa  wrote  a  book  to  paaai 
Caetarion  was  Bot  the  son  of  Julius  Caesar  by 
patra,  as  the  latter  pretended.   (Suet.  Cat*.  5S; 
Comp.  Vossius,  De  HiHaMUHKk,  i.  18»  Mw«7 
88s  Lifi.  8M.  Uil.) 


^  lyiu^cd  by  Google 


OPPIU& 

1L  I»  Orvtm.  a  Roman  eqnet,  was  a  witness 
m  Ittkalf  dT  Flaccua,  whom  Cicero  defended  in 
ft.  C  ML  (Cie.  pntFimm.  IS.)  Ha  is  probably  the 
tke  !>.  Oppiti*,  M.  f-,  whom  Cicero  recom- 
•o  Quixitius  Galliuft,  and  whom  he  calls 
,and/<umiiiarimtiua  {ad  FtMWU 
ra^  43),  aad  ako  the  ume  a*  the  L.  Oppius, 
w^Mi  GntD  neemmeuded  to  Q.  Philippus,  pro* 
mm^  »  Ask.  ».c.  54  (a<i  Fam.  xiii.  73«  74). 
IX  P.  «e  Sr.  Omua,  praetor,       44.  (Cie. 

IJL  M,  Omni,  was  proscribed  together  with 
Ui  hAm  i»  Bi  OL  4IL   The  £ather  was  unable  to 
laci*  dtf  cttT  of  his  own  accord  on  account  of  hit 
peat  ieebteneM  through  old  age,  but  hia  bon  carried 
tarn.  9m  Ua  shoulders  and  reached  Sicily  with  him 
Thi»  instance  of  filial  piety  excited  such 
amoog  the  people,  tbiat  be  wan  aftei^ 
;  tad     kt  had  not  sufficient 
4ischarfre  the  duties  of  the  office,  the 
ited  the  requisite  money  for  the  pnr- 
liis  death  fiirther  testified  their  afiec- 
hin  by  burying  him  in  the  Campus 
B.CLir.4\i  Dion  Cass.xlviii. 
S3k)    Ho  io  oftn  said  to  be  the  same  as  the  M. 
Oypiaa^  whtm  Chmn  <riia  ia  a  letter  to  Pompeius 
{md  AM.  Tin.  11,  B)  **  rigilans  horooet  industrius," 
Btodem  editions  have  M.  £ppius  and  not 
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I4L  M.  Orrtvt  Cxrm^  occurs  on  the  coins  of 
strack  about  a.  c.  40,  as  propraetor 
classia.  (EckheU  rol.  t.  p.  264.)  He 
ht  tbc  tame  as  the  Oppius  Capito,  a  roan  of 
rank,  of  whom  Pliny  (//.  N.  rii.  I'A. 
a  15}  xelatca  xbat  he  had  a  sdirhiu  in  his  sto- 


IJl  OmcvCiBasss,  sometimes  bnt  erroneoasly 
CaBM)*  LatlB  gmmmarian,  who  taught  in 
mriMO  of  OtUb  togata  towards  the  end  of  the 
and  eontinned  his  instructions  to  extreme 
•14  4g|[,  when  he  had  lost  not  only  the  power  of 
aofMMBi,  htt  oven  of  sight  (Suet,  lU.  Gromm, 
IL)  Thii  gnasftarian  may  be  the  Oppius,  whose 
Dt  HSmtinbmB  AriionUma  is  referred  to  by 
(gajaim  iL  14, 1&)  Oppios  is  also 
hf  IStttDS  (p.  182,  ed.  MUller),  in  explan- 
ling  of  the  word  ordinarit, 
IC  Ornmi  QAiXua,  whose  scandalous  treat- 
■Ml  W  WL  Popilios  is  related  by  Valerius  Maxi- 
■»(«&.  8.  §9X 

17.  Omoa  SrAtumm,  legate  of  M.  Antonius 
ii  Ua  —fw lull  It II  campaign  against  the  Parthians 
is  H  C.  S6.  When  Antonius  hastened  forward  to 
Phraats,  he  left  Oppius  with  two  legions 
togj^sm  lo  follow  btra ;  but  Opoiiis  was 
by  the  enemy,  and  he  and  all  his  men 
cat  to  pieceiL    (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  25,  44 ; 

in  Orrrm  SasiNrs,  a  man  of  consular  rank, 
the  Dacians  in  the  reign  of  Domi- 
in  the  expedition.  (Eutrop.  rii. 
S}  \  SmI  DiaaL  6.)  The  name,  however,  does 
M  seear  in  any  of  the  consular  fasti,  whence 
MB  ksre  proposed  to  read  Appius,  instead  of  Op- 
fm  n  Eatropins  and  SoetooiiM. 

lit  Q.  Orrici^  known  only  from  the  annexed 
V^canol  be  identified  with  certainty  with  any 
ft  dMfBMao  ptvnooaly  mentioned.  The  nu  illor 
ikttmt^i^  orrm  may  signify  either  praetor  or 
fHftdM.  Tlbo  obtwrse  represents  the  head  of 
tpd  the  tcrene  Victory:  the  coin  was 


probably  stmck  in  one  of  the  provinces.  (Eckhd, 

voL  V.  pp.  264,  265.) 


COIN  or  4i  OPfiva. 

OPS,  a  female  Roman  divinity  of  plenty  and 
iertility,  aa  k  indicated  by  hoT  nMM,  whieh  it 

connected  with  opimus,  opulentusy  tnopt,  and  copia. 
(Fest.  p.  186, &c.  ed.  MuUer.)  She  was  regarded 
as  the  wife  of  Satumus,  and,  accordingly,  as  tbo 
protectress  of  every  thing  connected  with  agricul- 
ture. Her  abode  was  in  the  earth,  and  hence 
those  who  invoked  her,  or  made  vows  to  her,  used 
to  touch  the  ground  (Macrob.  Sat.  i  10),  and  as 
she  was  believed  to  give  to  human  beings  both  tiieir 
place  of  abode  and  their  food,  newly-born  children 
were  recommended  to  her  care.  (August  cfir  Oh* 
Dei,  iv.  11,  21.)  Her  worship  was  intimately 
connected  with  that  of  her  husband  Saturnus,  for 
she  had  both  temples  and  festivals  in  common  with 
him  ;  f>he  had,  however,  also  a  separate  sanctuary 
on  the  Capitol,  and  in  the  vicus  jugarius,  not  far 
from  the  temple  of  Satumoi,  tho  had  an  altar  in 
common  with  Ceres.  (Li v.  xxxii.  22  ;  P.  Vict. 
H^f.  Uri.  viii.)  The  festivals  of  Ops  are  called 
Opalia  and  C>piconsivia,  from  her  surname  CW> 
smi,  connected  with  the  verb  smrre,  to  sow.  ( Fest. 
/.  c;  Macrob.  Sat,  i.  10,  12.)  [L.  S.] 

O'PSIUS,  had  previously  been  praetor,  and  waa 
one  of  the  accusers  of  Titius  Sabinus  in  A.  1>»  *26, 
on  account  of  the  friendship  of  the  latter  with  Ger- 
man icas.  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  68,  71.) 

OPTATIANU&  [PoRPHYRitja]. 

OPTA'TUS  ELIPE'RTIUS,  praefectns classis 
in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  brought  the  scar  or  char 
fish  (scan)  from  the  Carpathian  sea«  and  scattered 
them  along  the  coasts  of  Latium  and  Campania. 
For  Elipertius  Oelenins  proposed  to  rend  «  lilertin 
ejus.  (Plin.  H.  N.  ix.  17.  s.  29.)  Maciobius  caUs 
this  Optatus,  Octavius.  (Macrob.  Saturn,  ii.  12.) 

OPTA'TUS,  bishop  of  Milevi  in  Numidia,  and 
hence  distinguished  by  the  epithet  MUedtamu^ 
flourished  under  the  emperors  Valentinian  and 
Valelu^  and  roust  have  been  alive  at  least  as  late 
as  A.  D.  384,  if  the  passage  (ii.  3)  be  genuine  in 
whieh  mention  is  made  of  pope  Siricius,  who  in 
that  year  succeeded  Damosus  in  the  Roman  see. 
Of  his  personal  history  we  know  nothing  except  that 
he  was  by  birth  a  gentile,  and  that  he  is  classed  by 
St  Augustine  with  Cyprian,  Lactantius,  Victorinus, 
and  llilarius,  as  one  who  came  forth  from  Egypt 
(t.e.  from  the  bondage  of  paganism)  laden  with, 
the  treasures  of  learning  and  eloquence. 

He  published  a  controversial  treatise,  still  ex- 
tant, entitled  De  ScAtsmate  Donatitiarutn  (uivemu 
Parmeniammm^  comprised,  aa  VO  gather  fimn  tlM 
introduction  and  are  expressly  told  by  Jerome,  in 
six  books.  Upon  this  testimony,  which  is  fully 
confirmed  by  internal  evidence,  the  seventh  book 
now  found  in  our  copies  has  been  deiervcdly  pro- 
nounced spurious  by  the  liest  judges,  although 
some  scholars  still  maintain  that  it  ought  to  be  re- 
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£«If  upon  A  revmion  of  his  work.  It  is  certafad^ 
not  a  modem  forger}*,  and  wm  vtfy  probably  OTD- 
poscd,  as  Dupin  tuggetts,  bj  Afrfanii  M  a 
aupplemen^  not  long  aftir  tkt  paMiartkn  «f  tiie 

original. 

Optatui  addretse*  hU  prodaction  to  Pannenia- 
inu»  the  Donntist  bishop  of  Carthage,  in  reply  to 
nil  attack  niudc  by  that  prehite  upon  the  Catholica, 
.iiid  explains  at  the  outset  the  method  he  intends 
to  pursue  in  ri'futing  hi*  opponent  The  object  of 
the  first  book  is,  to  ascertain  what  claw  of  p»Tsons 
may  ju&tly  be  branded  as  traditors  and  schismatics, 
tlw  fefOMr  babig  tho  tom  wailbnBly  applied  by  the 
Donatists  to  their  antagonists ;  of  the  second,  to 
ascertain  what  th«  Chordi  is,  and  when  it  is  to 
he  firand ;  of  tiie  tUrd,  to  piwre  Aal  tooM  wli  of 
violencf  and  cruelty  on  iho  part  of  tlio  soldiery  had 
not  been  oonunitted  by  the  orders  or  with  the  ap- 
probation of  theCathoBea ;  of  the  ImiA,  to  point 
out  who  is  nelly  to  be  aooqiBted  tiM  flinwR^wbeee 
lecrifico  Ood  rejects,  from  whose  luietion  we  meit 
dee  ;  of  the  iifth,  to  inquire  into  the  nators  of 
baptism  ;  of  the  sixth,  to  expose  the  etnn  nd 
projects  of  the  Donatists.  This  prformance  was 
long  held  in  such  high  estimation  on  account  of  the 
leenung,  acateBeeii  and  orthodoxy  disphiyed,  not 
only  in  reference  to  the  particular  po'nts  under 
diicaision,  but  immi  many  general  aoestions  of 
doetrine  and  diidpliiie,  ttet  the  mllMr  was  ee- 
teeOMd  worthy  of  the  honours  of  canonization,  his 
ImUviI  being  celebrated  oa  the  fomtk  of  Jane. 
Even  WW  Ae  book  nost  be  legnded  eeft^deeble 
contribution  to  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the 
fourth  century,  and  constitutes  our  principal  source 
of  information  with  regard  to  the  origin  and  pro- 
gia»  of  the  heresy  whidi  ^SMiacted  Africa  for 
three  hundred  years.  [Do.VATrs.]  The  lancruape 
is  tolerably  pure,  and  the  style  is  fur  the  mo$t  part 
lelty  end  energetic,  but  not  nnfrequently  becomes 
turgid  and  harsh,  while  it  is  uniformly  destitute  of 
all  gTMO  or  polish.  The  all^ohcal  interpretations 
of  Seriptwe  t  whitetitly  Inlndiieed  are  iingsleriy 
fiuitastic,  and  the  sentiments  expressed  with  regard 
to  £pM-wiIl  would  in  modem  times  be  pronounced 
.deddedlf  Anefaha.  Optalns  lefen  fai  the  eoune 
of  his  arguments  (i.  14)  to  certiin  state  papers  aiid 
other  pnblic  documents,  which  he  had  subjoined  in 
snpport  of  the  statements  contained  in  the  body  of 
the  work.  These  have  disappeared,  but  in  the 
best  editions  we  find  a  cnpintin  and  important  col- 
lection of  "  pieces^astiiicativcs,"  collected  from 


throw  much  curious  light 
not  only  upon  the  struftsjles  of  the  Donatists,  but 
upon  tne  practice  of  ancient  oovrta  and  the  forms 
et  ndent  diplomacy. 

Of  the  epistles  and  oth«  piioM  aelieed  bj  TlA- 
themius  no  trace  ranaina. 

The  EditSo  Prinoeps  of  the  ifae  booica  of  OpUitus 
was  printed  by  F.  Behem  (apud  S.  Viclnrnn  prope 
Mcjpmtiam)y  foL  1549,  under  the  inspection  of 
Joannes  Cochlaens,  from  a  HSw  bebnging  to  the 
Hospital  of  St.  Nicolas  aear  TriTes.  The  text 
which  here  appears  under  a  Terr  corrupt  and  muti- 
lated form  was  corrected  in  a  multitude  nf  passages 
by  BalduinuB,  first  from  a  single  new  MS.  (Paris, 
8vo.  1»)33,  with  the  aerenth  honk  added  in  small 
type),  and  afterwards  from  two  additional  codices 
(rau,  Sto.  1659).  The  eeeead  of  these  impres- 
sions raauuned  the  standard  until  the  appe,-irance 
of  the  ekberate  edition  by  Dupin,  printed  at 


ORBIANA. 
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and  at  Antwerp,  fol,  1702,  the  last  beini,'   i:.  p  i:  I 
of  arrangement  the  beat  of  the  three,  which  ar< 
very  ftr  lapaior  to  all  ethen.  Tint  of  MerM 
Casnubon  (8va  Lond.  1631)  is  of  no  particalat 
value,  that  of  L^Anbespine,  bishop  of  Orlrans  (fo!. 
Par.  1681)  is  altogether  worthless.    Gal  kind,  ;  a 
his  BAliotheca  Patrum^  voL  v.  p.  462  (foL  Vecct. 
1769),  has  followed  the  text  of  Dupin,  soU*cte<l  the 
most  imf>ortant  of  his  critical  notes,  adopted  ilia 
distribution  of  the  ^  Monumenta  Vetera  ad  Hmm^ 
tistanim  ilistoriaro  pertinentia,"  and  broug^ht  toge- 
ther much  useful  matter  in  his  Prol(goni«n««  cajk 
xviii.  p.  xxiz.   (ffiemiyB.  dp  FMb  IS*  IIO| 
Honor,  i.  3  ;  Trithem.  76  ;  Augustin.  de  nociri^ 
Ckritt.  il  40  ;  Lardner,  OrtdHUity  of  Qn^U 
tariff  c.  ev. ;  Flnedtta,  49L.L.  cepeC.  Smmti.  c  x» 
§  56—63  ;  Schonemann,  liili.  Pair.  Ltd,  vdL  I. 
S  16  ;  Biibr,  Gackkkl*  dtr  Horn,  UtLrnxvuL  bond. 
Ste  AhM.  §  65.)  CW.  R.] 

OPUS  COrovt).  1.  A  son  of  ZeoB  and  Pro- 
togeneia,  the  daughter  of  Deucalion,  waa  king^  r>f 
the  Epeians,  and  father  of  Cambyse  or  Protoffexieia. 
(Pind.  Of.  ix.  85,fte.  with  the  Schol) 

'2.  A  son  of  liocrus  or  Zeus  by  Cambjae,  and  a 
grand.sun  of  No.  1.    (Pind*  Of,  i^o.;  Eaatath. 
//om.  p.  277.)  him  a  peitioD  «f  the  Laeri 

derived  their  name  Opuntii.  [L.  S.J 

QICATA  or  AUKA TA,  a  SBlkOIUS,  waa 
a  eon  temporary  ef  Ifc  OnNW  tfie  eiator,  md  lived 
a  short  time  before  the  Marsic  war.    lie  waa  dt^ 
tinguished  fm  bis  great  wealth,  his  love  of  luxnry 
and  idfaMBMBt.  and  MnesMd  vNhal  an  un- 
blemished character.     In  a  fragment  of  Cioavo^ 
preserved  by  Augustin,  Orata  is  described  as  a 
man    ditiasimus,  amoeniMirans,  deliciosiasimus  ;^ 
and  it  is  reUted  of  him,  that  he  was  the  first  pc>r> 
son  who  invented  the  pensUes  Aa/«ra^,  that  is,  baths 
with  the  Iq/poetmita  under  them  {I/ict.  of'  AnL. 
a.  V.  Balmmm\  aad  also  the  first  who  tanmmi 
artificial  oyster-beds  at  Baiae,  from  which  he  nl>- 
tained  a  h^rge  revenue.   He  is  ftirther  said  to  have 
besa  the  fat  pewa  who  amitii  and  eataUiahed 
the  superiority  of  the  shell-fish  from  the  Lucrine 
lake,  althoqgh  under  the  onpire  they  were  leas 
eiteened  than  theae  faa  Britain.   Ma  niiiaaia 

Grata  or  Aurata  was  pven  to  him,  according  to 
some  authorities,  because  he  was  veiy  fond  of  gold- 
fish {auratae  pisct*)^  according  to  others,  because 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing  two  very  hir;ge  gold 
rinjjs.  (Aupustin.  <lf  lieala  Vita,  c.  26,  p.  308,  ed. 
licned.  ;  Cic.r/c  OjT.  iii.  16,  de  fin.  ii.  22,  rfe  OraL 
i.  39  ;  Val.  Max.  ix.  1.  §  1  ;  Plin.  //.  A^.  ix.  64. 
s.  79  ;  Varr.  Ii.  Ii.  iii.  3.  §  10  ;  Cnlum.  viii.  K. 
g  5  ;  Macrob.  i^ara.  ii.  U  ;  Festus,  s.  v.  Oraia.) 

ORBIA'NA.  SALLU'STIA  BA'RBf A,  ene 
ef  the  three  wives  of  Alexander  Scvems.  Her 
name  is  known  to  us  from  coins  and  inscriptiona 
only,  ea  vhiah  iha  imn  with  the  titia  e£ 
AmMk  (BdihaL^vii.»98t.)  [W.  R.1 
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ORBILIUS. 

ORBItmiB  ^OfUmwt).  In  the  E^moloffieom 
.Vfy  (c  «.  2r^«r^)  ihen  »  a  thoit  aeooaiit  of 
litaHMB  giTea  t» tk»  wiMM nbdifkioni  of  an 

vmr,  aad  to  tlieir  mpectiTe  cominaiiden.  It  is 
c:.ti-jied  XJpCucMv  rmm  wtpi  ri  (rrpirtvfta  rd^tuv, 
«'>rhoa  Kaereiim  Orrffaihn,  and  occupies  lUwut 
kili' <3r  two- third*  of  a  column  in  the  enrlipr  fnlio 
^tioM  of  tiM  hUgnologiam^  V'eaice,  l4i^i)  and 
IMt,  «ii  «te  «r  FM.  SyilmiK,  1594.  It  i> 
rrmcte-i  xt'!  cirrn  among  the  pieces  at  the  end  of 
ibc  itewnctruw  CrnMom  of  Aldu  and  Asolauoi, 
fciVeaicc  l«4,«ia  M  lfc>—<  of  flwIMrftuw^f— 
<imen^.  of  Sessa  anil  Df  Raranis,  fol.  Venice, 
Of  Orlnciat  nothing  is  known  exeept  that 
I*  wialt  (obImb  we  sappose  the  passage  to  be  in- 
IrvpoktMl)  before  the  compilation  of  the  EUymolo- 
fvrm,  which  cannot  be  placed  later  tlian  the  twelfth 
ocLturT,  wben  it  is  cited  by  Eustathios,  the  com- 
Beot&tor  on  Homer.  (J«  GLIL] 

ORBI'LIUS  PL'PILLUS,a  Roman  prammn- 
rMi  and  Kboolmaster,  best  known  to  us  from  his 
hsfiof  boaa  d»  toMhar  af  nowwi^  who  ghca  him 
dte  *^Tthet  of  pla^^xnLs  from  the  severe  floggings 
vaieh  bia  Banla  zeceived  when  they  were  pohng 
•w  tka  mA\ti  mae  af  Lin  AaMau. 
■  Hoc  Ep.  ii.  1.  71.)  Orbilius  was  a  native  of 
Bar^^m,  and  had feam^biaeiu^eiA ^aart  faid 

I  a  m  canaeqaence  of  the  death  of  his  parents,  who 
vre  bock  dcfttrojed  br  their  enemies  on  the  same 
daj,  Jm  «m  left  destitute,  and  in  order  to  obtain  a 
bacasM  aa  ap|»aritar,  or  semnt  of  the 

and  n^*xt  wrved  as  a  soldier  in  Macc- 
On  retonuQg  to  hi»  native  town  he  re- 
scued his  tikmmf  ttmMm,  and  aft«  taadiing  there 
fcr  a  long  while,  he  removed  to  Romp  in  the  fiftieth 
•f  hie  age,  in  the  consulahip  of  Ckero,  B.  c.  6^ 
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laiiderahle  repatation,  his  profit*  were  small, 
ha  mm  aU^fed  to  lira  ia  hie  oid      in  a  eorry 

Vj  the  tm|icoTeaent  of  hietOiVar  as  he  grew-  older, 
04  tinee  he  most  hare  been  upwards  of  sixty 
Uaiace  becama  his  pnpil,  we  can  eacily 
ianictae  that  tha  J9ta$  j>oi  t  found  him  rather  a 
erjLS*>.i  and  cro«-jrniined  nui-ster.  Ilis  flogging 
K  vcasiuea  were  reotrded  by  other  poets  beeides 
Horace.  a»  ftr  iMiMa  is  tka  Mlawiqg  Um  af  Do- 


**  &  fm  OkUiai  farah  MikiilM  eeddiL** 

But  OibtHa^  did  not,  lika  eome  schoolmnsters, 
vrat  ail  hie  iU  temper  nam  Ida  pu^Ie,  and  exhibit 
aUMiiefetlMMtalkamt  af  tfaa  watM.  He 

:tt3.-'rL  I  I.  >  rival  grammarians  in  the  bitt.Tost 


uoBs,  aad  did  not  qiare  the  meet  distinyiished 
Mi  ii  Ae  etate,  of  wfaieh  aa  wietefa  if  givea  by 


><ifMuua  and  Macrobios  (ii.  6)«  thoagh  they  diflfer 
u  tb>  name  of  the  Roman  noUe  whom  he  made 
f&rac  oi,  the  former  calling  him  Vairo  Murena^and 


kocrOalba.   Ofbiliaa  Mfid  Body  a  hundred 

jisn,  hot  had  !o*t  hi*  memory  long  befon*  his 
death.  A%  be  was  iifty  in  a.  c.  t>3,  he  mast  have 
hMboca  in  aa  JlSind  kavadieditetly  before 
ac  13.    A  »tatue  was  erected  to  him  at  Bene- 

iie  left  a  eon  Orbilius, 
«f  Ut  fttejaada 
iUr%  and  popil  of  his,  of  the  name  of  Sciibonius, 
da»  emiaed  aeaw  caUhrily  ae  apammarian.  Or- 
Ui«  «M  tU  Mther  ft  ««k  fitod  by  Soatenias 
Ite  Mi  af /WMHMb  ktt      MM  k 


ia  the  QmitoL 
nsad  tba  aeafc 


evidraUy  oorrupt.  Oudendorp  proposed  to  read 
Paedagogtu^  and  Emesti  Periamtologot.  (Suet,  de 
lUtutr.  Gramm.  9,  19  ;  ceiBpbd.) 

O'RBIUS,  P.,  a  Roman  jtukt^  nd  a  contem- 
porary of  Cicero.  {Brut.  48.)  [G,  L.J 

ORBOVA,  s  female  Roman  dMni^;  to  whom 
an  altar  waa  erected  at  Rome,  near  the  temple  of 
the  Lares  in  the  Via  iSacra.  She  was  invoked  by 
paiiBte  who  had  been  deprived  of  their  diMian, 
and  desired  to  have  others,  and  also  in  dangerous 
maladiee  erf  children*  (Ciciis  Aiii/.i/eor.  iii.  25{ 
Pliii.  ir.M «.  7t  AiiM^ flAnOML  It.  1%  TertoO. 

ii.  1  4  ;  P.  Vict.  7?^^.  Urh.  X.)  [L.  S.] 
ORCUO'MK^US  ('Ctax^MM»>    1.  A  son  of 

LyoMn,ana  ^  lapvted  Mdar  «  tha  Arendian 
towns  of  Orchomenus  and  Metl^drina.  (ApoUad* 

iii.  8.  §  1;  Pans.  viii.  3.  §  1.) 

2.  Aeon  of  Athamas  and  Themisto.  (Hygiu. 
Fdk,  1;  eomp.  ATHAlUii) 

3.  A  son  of  Zeus  or  Eteocles  and  Hesione,  the 
daughter  of  Danaus,  was  the  husband  of  Uer- 
mippe,  the  daughter  of  Boeotoi,  by  when  ha  ba* 
came  the  fijther  of  Minyas.  He  is  called  a  king  of 
Orchomenus.  (i>choL  ad  Apolitm,  Hhod,  L  230  ; 
Biitolb.  md  Bom.  p.  272.)  AoootdiBg  to  other 
traditions,  ho  was  a  son  (or  a  brother)  of  Minyas 
(Pane.  ix.  36.  §  4)  by  Phanaeiua,  the  dauehter  of 
FMaa.  (Comp.  Muller,  OraAem.  p.  135,  2d 
edit)  (L.a] 

ORCHI'VIUS.  [Orcivius.] 

C.  O'RCHI  US,  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  the  third 
year  after  the  consulship  of  Cato,  a.  c.  181,  was 
the  author  of  a  rumiuaria  Ut,  limiting  the  number 
ot  guests  to  be  present  at  entertainments.  Wben 
attempts  were  afiarmvia  aada  to  lapaal  thie  kw, 
Cato  offered  the  8tron|rest  opposition,  and  delivered 
a  speech  in  defence  of  the  law,  which  ie  referred 
to  by  the  grammariaBB.  (Macfob.  Atom,  it  IS  | 
Festii.H,  s.  tf.  Ohsonitavere^  Pcrcunctatum  ;  Schol. 
Bobi  mCic,  mro  SetL  p.  810,  ed.  Orelli ;  Heyar» 
OnL  Bern,  /liyaiiato,  p.  91,      Shd  ad. 

C.  ORCI'VIUS,  was  a  colleague  of  Cicero  in  the 
praetonihip,  ii.c.  66,  and  presided  over  cases  of 
peculatuB.  He  is  called  by  Q.  Cicero  "  civia  ad 
ambitionem  gratioaissimus**  (Cic.  pro  ClttaU.  Si, 
.53  ;  Q.  Cic.  (Ir  Pet.  C<ms.  5.  §  19).  The  name  is 
also  written  Orciuvius  and  Omajiuu,  but  Ordmm 
seemsto  be  theaametfiidim^  (8ai  Onll^  GImr^ 
Ttdlian,  $,  r.) 

ORCUS.  [Hadks.] 

OREADES.  INtmphab.] 

ORRITHYI.\  COptlevta).  1.  Qm  af  ibi 
Nereidee.   (Uom.  IL  xviii.  48.) 

3.  A  daagbtor  af  Eiaebtbaai  and  Pnucithea. 

Odco  as  she  had  str.iyed  beiyaad  the  river  Ilissua 
she  was  carried  oil'  hy  Roreas,  by  whom  she  be- 
came the  owther  of  Cleopatra,  Chione,  Zetes,  and 
Cahue.  (ApoUod.  uL  1 5.  §  1,  &c ;  ApoUon.  Rhod. 
L  215 ;  comp.  Plat.  Phaedr.  p.  IiM»  ed.  Heind.  ; 
SchoL  ad  Odyu.  xiv.  533.)  [L.  S.] 

ORESAflii  a  Pythagorean.  A  fragment  of  hia 
writings  is  preserved  in  Stobaeus  Ec/o<j.  p.  10.5. 
(  Fabric  JiiU.  Urate,  vol.  i.  p.  860.)       f  C.  P.  M.  1 

ORESTES  {'OpUmt),  Iba  ady  acB  af  Ag». 
memnon  and  Cly taemoeetxa,  and  brother  of  Chrj  so- 
themis,  Laodioe  ( ElactcaX  Iphianassa  ( Iphi* 
geaak;  Haai. /JL  ix.  14ft,  &c 284  ;  eomp.  Soph. 
EUd.  154  ;  Eurip.  Or.  '2?>).  According  to  the 
llomerio  account,  Ayunemnon  on  his  return  from 
Troy  did  wH  8M  loi  aatt»  bill  ««8  murdered  by 
A^^Hbm  «d  CtytoanDaatn  batet  ba  bad  an 
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opportunity  of  seeing  him.  {Od.  zL542.)    In  the 
eighth  year  after  hi*  6th«r*s  murder  Orattea  came 
from  Athens  to  Mycenae  and  .slew  the  nmnicrer  of 
hi*  fiitber,  and  at  the  same  time  solemnised  the 
l«U  of  Aegisthiu  and  of  his  mother,  and  te  ih* 
revenpe  he  had  taken  he  gained  great  ferae  amnn? 
mortalc   {Od,  L  30,  29a,  iii.  d06,       ir.  54(}.) 
Thia  drntiet  oatKM  of  dl»  iMy  «f  OimlM  Int 
been  spun  out  and  embellished  in  various  ways  by 
the  tFuic  poets.   Thus  it  ia  said  that  at  the  mar* 
der  of  Aganienmon  it  was  fBtandM  dw  to  diifilah 
Ore»to^  but  that  Electro  secretly  entrustad  Mm 
to  the  slave  who  had  the  management  of  him. 
This  slave  carried  the  boy  to  Strophios,  king  in 
Phoda,  who  ma  married  to  Anaxibia,  the  dtalar  «f 
Agamemnon.    Accordin?  to  some,  Orestes  was 
aaved  by  his  nurse  Geilinsa  ( Aeschyl.  Choepk,  73 J) 
•r  bj  iUainoa  or  Laodameia  (Find.  Pytk.  zl  25, 
with        8choL)«  who  allowed  Aegisthus  tn  kill 
htf  own  dbiU,  thinking  that  it  was  Orestes.  In 
tin  liooaa  of  8<rophias,  Oreatai  gnw  np  together 
with  the  king's  son  Pyladea,  with  whom  he  formed 
that  dose  and  intimate  friandship  which  has 
almost  become  prorerbial.   (Eurip.  Ormtt,  804, 
&C.)   Being  frequently  reminded  by  metaaiwerB  of 
Elcctra  of  the  necessity  of  avenging  his  tether's 
deaths  he  consulted  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  which 
atrengthflMi  Um  in  his  plan.    He  thati^bnii^> 
paired  in  secret,  and  without  being  known  to  any 
one,  to  Aigoa.   (Soph,  .fi^  11,  &&,  36,  290', 
Ml,  1M6 ;  Bnipk  BuL         OmA,  109:)  Ho 
pretended  to  be  a  messenger  of  Strophius,  who  had 
come  to  aimounee  the  death  of  Orestes,  and 
taoqght  Iho  MbM  of  Iho  doewwl.   (Soph.  EkaL 
lll£)    After  having  viaitad  his  father's  tomb, 
and  nerificed  upon  it  a  lock  of  bis  hair,  he  mode 
himself  known  to  hia  nater  Electra,  who  was  ill 
by  Aegistliii!}  and  Clytaemnestra,  and  dis- 
"  nis  pL-ui  of  revenge  with  her,  which  was 
apeedily  executed,  for  both  Aegisthus  and  Cly- 
taemnestra were  dain  by  hia  hand  in  tho  pahnfc 
(Soph.  FJed.  1405;  Aeschyl.  Chot-ph.  f)31  ;  comp. 
Eurip.  EkU,  625,  671,  774,  Ac,  %d,Aux,  1165, 
Abi^  who  ddRn  in  aawnl  poiili  Hmn  tSophodea.) 
Immediately  after  the  murder  of  his  mother  he 
was  aeiaed  by  TfHnf^  i  he  perceived  the  £rinnyea 
of  hia  modMr  mi  took  to  n(ght.  Sophocloa  does 
not  mention  this  as  the  immediate  consequence  of 
the  deed,  and  the  tragedy  ends  where  Aegisthus  is 
led  to  death  ;  but,  according  to  Euripides,  Orestes 
not  only  becomea  mad ;  but  as  the  Argives,  in 
their  indignation,  wanted  to  stone  him  and  Electra 
to  death,  and  as  Menelaus  refused  to  save  them, 
PyhdoB  and  Onotes  murderad  Haloiia,  lad  her 
body  was  removed  by  the  gods,    Ore«te8  also 
threatened  Menelaoa  to  kill  his  daughter  Her- 
nriene  { hat  hj  the  intamnliott  of  ApollBk  A«  ^ 
pute  was  idlajed,  and  Orestes  betrothed  himself  to 
liermione,  and  Pylades  to  £lectnu   But,  accord- 
ing  to  the  common  account,  OrestM  4id  mim  knd 
to  hind,  pursued  by  the  Erinnycs  of  his  mother. 
On  the  advice  of  Apollo,  he  took  refuge  with 
Athena  at  Athens.    The  goddess  afforded  htm 
pntedion,  and  appointed  the  court  of  the  Areio* 
jHlgus  to  decide  his  fate.    The  Erinnyes  brought 
forward  their  accusation,    and    Orestes  made 
the  eottmund  of  the  Delphfe  oiade  his  excuse. 
When  the  court  voted,  and  was  equally  divided, 
OrestM  was  acquitted  by  the  command  of  AtheniL 
(AeschyL  SmmmMM.)  He  Ihcnibn  dadiMted 
an  altar  to  Athena  Aida.  (Feoap  L  M.  f 


ORESTES. 

According  to  another  modification  of  the 
Orestes  consulted  ApoUo,  how  be  could  be  delivered 
from  li:s  madness  and  incessant  wandering.  The 
god  advi&ed  hiui  to  go  to  Tauris  in  Scythia,  and 
thence  to  fetch  the  imago  of  Aitania,  wfaidi  was 
(Etirip.  IpL  Tilur.  7f),  Ace,  968,  &c)  believed  to 
have  there  fsUen  from  heaven,  and  to  carry  it  te 
Athene.  (GomikPaBa.  iiL  IS.  f  6.)  Qpeelee  and 
Pylades  aL-conliiigly  went  to  Tauris,  where  Th'^  i.^ 
waa  kin^,  and  oa  their  acriTal  ther  were  aeiaed  by 
the  nadvea,  in  eider  to  be  ■aaineed  to  Aiteiaia, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  eoontry.  Bat 
Iphigeneia,  the  priestess  of  Artemis,  was  the  sister 
of  Orestes,  and,  after  having  recognised  each  other, 
all  three  escaped  with  the  statue  of  tiM  ^ndAeiL 
(Eurip.  Iph.  Tiur.  800,  1.t:7.  &c.) 

After  hts  return  Orestes  took  possession  of  ius 
father^  kingdom  at  Myeenae^  wliich  had  bean 
w-iirped  hy  Al'tes  or  Menelaus*,  and  when  Cyla- 
rabes  of  Aigos  died  witiiOQt  leaving  aay  beic, 
OraateaahobeeBBiekfaif  of  Aigee.  TW  Lnetdaa 

raonians  made  him  their  kini,'  of  their  nwn  act  ord, 
because  they  preiierTed  hioi,  the  grand  sou  of 
Tyndareus,  to  Nioostntoa  and  Megapenthea,  the 
sons  of  Menehuu  by  a  slave.   The  Arcadians  aad 
Phocians  increased  his  power  by  allyitifr  them- 
selves with  him.    (Pau«.  iL  18.  §  5,  iii.  1.  §4; 
Philostr.  Her.  6 ;  Pind.  Pytk.  xi.  24.)   He  manied 
Mermioiie.  the  daughter  of  Menelaus,  and  became 
by  her  the  tatber  of  Tisamenus.    (Paoa.  ii.  JIL 
ff&)  He  iaeeid  to  have  led  coleniata  from  Spam 
to  Aeoli*,  and  the  iovm  of  Argos  Oresticuni  ia 
Epeirus  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  bim  at 
toe  ttee  when  he  wndeied  about  in  hia  mndnaaa 
(Strab.  viL  p.  .326,  xiii.  p.  515-2  ;  Piod.  Afina.  ». 
42,  with  the  SchoL)   In  hia  ninp  the  Dorians 
under  Hyllus  are  said  to  have  beaded  Pelopon- 
nesus.   (Paus.  viii.  5.  §  1.)    He  died  of  the  bile 
of  a  snake  in  Arcadia  (Schol.  ad  Eur.  Or.  \f>  \{\), 
and  hu  body,  in  accordance  with  an  oracle,  was 
afterwords  conveyed  from  Tegea  to  ^arta,  and 
there  buried.    (Pans.  iii.  11.  §  8.)    In  a  war 
between  the  Idw^Bdaemoniana  and  Tsgaataiis,  a 
tnee  wae  eondaded,  and  during  thia  tooea  ^ 
I^acedacmonian    Lichas   fonnd    the    remains  of 
Orsetee  at  Tena  or  Xhyrea  in  the  houae  of  a 
Uaehnitik,  aai  diNito  took  them  to  Sparta, 
which  according  to  an  omde  could  not  gain  the 
victory  unless  it  possessed  the  remains  of  Orestes^ 
(Herod.  L  67,  &c  ;  Paus.  iii.  3.  §  6,  viii.  54.  §  3.) 
Aoootdiqg  to  an  Italian  legend,  Orestes  brou^ 
the  image  of  the  Tniirian  Artemis  to  Aricia,  whence 
it  was  carried  in  later  times  to  Sparta ;  and 
Orestea  hisMalf  waa  buried  at  Aricia,  wheooa  hii 
remains  were  aftenmdi  caoiad  to  BaMu  (Sen; 
ad  AcH.  iL  116.) 

Then  avethfee  odwr  mythical  personages  of  the 
name  of  Orestes,  conci  niiii;;  whom  nothing  of  in- 
tercet  ia  related.  (Horn.  IL  t.  705,  xiL  1  :i9,  1  dS; 
Apolfod.  L  7.  S  8.)  Ih.  8.] 

ORESTES  {'Op4<mis\  regent  of  Italy  inri^ 
the  short  reign  of  his  infant  son  Romulus  Augns- 
tulus,  from  the  29th  of  Auguti,  a.  d.  475,  to  the 
'28th  of  August,  476.  As  bis  history  is  gh«B  in 
the  lives  of  Romulus  Angusttilus,  Nepo«,  and 
Odoocer,  we  need  only  add  here  a  few  renuu-ks. 
He  was  a  Roman  by  origin,  bat  ben  In  Plnuiaoia, 
and  when  .\ttila  conquered  tint  province,  he  aiid 
his  father  Tatulus  both  enteted  tlie  service  of  the 
conqueror  Hn  <be  death  of  the  httor  ma  lha  team- 
MoflhaHnnieenBiM  OnaieaheUAa 
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ORESTES, 
to  AUik,  mad  wm  tim 


•r  AlHIi, 

(.»rr«v-  rr^fim-'d  to  Italy,  whfTo  nn  .-iccount  nf  his 
pwftmKiakt  iMaooiiraM  to«nuaeBoe,u^obtaiiMd 

%imaffKter  id  Romulus  Comes.  In  475,  while  at 
B«Mi,  W  leceired  orden  firom  Uie  emperor  Julius 
N«pM  Itt  anemble  an  anoj  and  tend  it  to  Gaul,  as 
fan  v«re  entertained  tkift  iht  West  Gothic  king 
E«ne  iatfrjiifj  anotbfr  inrasion  of  that  country- 
Bee  at  the  head  ot  an  army,  Orestes  availed 
of  hie  power  and  ricbea  to  make  UnMlf 
raf  Italr.  and  forthwith  sol  out  for  Ravenna, 
residing.  On  his  approach 
is  ■■iBmIii  (Saik  of  Avgnst,  475)  to 
in  Dalmatia,  where  he  met  with  the  deposed 
Qijcenaa,  hi*  fonoer  rival,  who  was  then 
>«ff*ilflMatna  •Bthaflfdiaf  Avgiut 
laon  Romulus  Auj^ustulus  prockuiad 
howefer,  aft  th«  head  of  iflUa. 

HaaortLallMt 
and  ICadasoa  to  CommrttDopte,  that  he  might  be 
recogniaed  by  the  emperor  Zeno  ;  aud  he  made 
peace  with  Gcosenc,  the  kins  of  tha  Vaadali. 
The  reign  ti  OfeMtes  was  of  iMt  dOBltiM*  fax 
th*  Coiiovi^  rear  (47';)  Odoarer  ro»<>  in  arms 
,  and  Orestes  having  shut  bunsclt  up  in 
IritaHi  friMMT  ater  the  totm  had  been 
f'.ir-n^Mi  hy  the  barbarians,  and  conducted  to  Pla- 
eraua  wfaete  hia  head  was  cat  off  by  order  of 


Ejgea  w  Ibt  9tib  af  Aii^ 


d7i^aaB^ftytV  after  he  had  compelled  Nepot 
•a  tmm  "Bmnrnm*  On  the  4th  of  beptember 
Fi  Jill,  tka  Mmt  aT  Oi«Im»  «aa  lakan  al 

lMaHB»  aod  likewise  pat  to  death.  (The  au- 

Ihiwirii  ■  quoted  in  the  Uvea  of  Romulus  Auoua- 
nxnt.  Glycxrics,  Juuua  Naroa,  and  Ooo- 
Acmai  tW.P.] 

ORESTES  f  *Op*'<rTTj5),  n  Christian  physician 
aC  T jana  in  CaspaJoci  u  ciiiinl  alM  AraU*^  who 
aiAaii  flaif^iiaB  clunng  the  pcrMcutioB  mim 

r>  v  ^tian.  A.  D.  .HU.  .An  interesting  account 
m  a»  tattozaa  and  death  is  given  bj  bimeon  Meta- 

V -L  ri.  p.  "iSl,  where  be  is  named  Arestes.  Sec 
also  Umoleg.  Craoc.  ToL  L  ^^^^^^j^j^i^^^ 

ckarchea,  and  hia  memory  is  celebrated  on  Nov.  9. 
4  See  fiaavaib  Htmmmkittt  Samtlor,  Profm.  Mt- 
A»r.)  [W.A.O.J 

ORESTES,  CN.  AUFI'DIUS,  originally  ba- 
knffed  to  the  Aurelia  geni^  whence  his  surname 
•£  Orrat-r,  and  waa  adopted  by  Cn.  Auhdius,  the 
IfalHiHi,  «Im  tlM  lanv  «w  M  aid  man  [See 
T(4»  L  p-  418,  bt].  Orestes  was  repulsed  when  a 
■■Mala  far  tha  tribau^  of  the  pleba,  but  he 
atarfaaAlhaMMahMpiB  BkOt  7W  ^vMh  P«GatMfint 

!  il'Ji.  From  .m  anecdote  recorded  by  Cicero 
Of.  n.  17)  Orestes  seems  to  have  carried  his 
dwtifia  pactly  by  tha  vumUimA  mHa  ha  gave 
thepeapCT  (Ob.  fl»  ite  1^  fM  Jta.  «  ; 
Eatnp.  Ti  ft.) 

ORESTES,  AURE'LIUB.  1.  L.  AniBuiia 
L  y.  L  K.  Omavna,  consul  b.  c.  1 57,  with  Sea. 
hlratCnaMu  (M&Cipik  >  Fliflb  i/.ACzuin. 
Is.  17.) 

f.  Ifc  kwmmum  L.  v. &  OaKn-xs,  son  of 
t'lr  p^•c^^in^■.  ''vas  consol  S»Ok  126,  with  M. 

He  waa  Maft  iato  Saxdmia  to 
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dona  on  many  previoos  occaaion»i  Orestes  re- 
wdiwd  in  his  ptavinoa  upwafda  af  dnaa  yaai^  ttA 

obtainrd  .i  triumph  on  his  return  to  RomaiMBkCL 
122.  C  Uxaochos  was  qoaastor  to  Orsatea  la 
Mirt^  «BddirtiiigriMUMdf  gnatly  by  tha 
way  in  which  he  there  discharged  the  duties  of  hia 
office.  M.  Aemilitts  Scaurus  also  served  under 
Orestes  in  Sardinia  (Liv.  EpiL  60  ;  Plut.  C. 
Graodi,  1,  2  ;  Cic.  BruL  28  ;  Aur.  Vict,  FSrw 
///.  72  ;  F'asti  Capit.)  This  Aurelius  Orestes 
obiaias  a  place,  along  with  his  brother  C.  Aurelios 
Orestes,  in  the  list  of  oMUtB  fa  tiba  Bratee  of 
Cicero  (c  25),  who,  however,  only  says  of  themi 
quos  aliquo  video  in  numero  oratorunt  fuiase.** 
S.  C.  AuRSLiu*  Owana,  younger  son  of  Na^ 
1.    See  Na  2,  tvh  Jmem. 

4.  Lb  AuAUioa  L.  r.  J*  n.  Oassras,  son  of 
Nok  3,  waa  aoB«il  villi  &  Iteiin,  in  tha  thiid 
consulship  of  the  latter,  B.C.  103,  and  died  ialiM 
same  year.   (Fasti :  oanp.  Plat.  Mar.  14.) 

5,  Cir.  Avnatnra  Oniaraa,  pnutor  urbannt 
a  c.  77,  one  of  whose  decisions  was  annulled  upoa 
appeal  by  the  consul  MaaannaAaailiaa  Lepidaa* 
(Val.  Max.  Til  7.  §  6.) 

ORESTHEUS  {'Opt<i6tis\  a  son  of  Lycaon, 
and  the  reputed  foundt-r  of  Oresthaaium,  which  is 
»aid  afterwards  to  have  been  called  Oresteiom, 
from  OrealM.  (Bm  tIB.  &  f  I «  Bari^  OntL 
1642.) 

SL  A  aon  of  Oeocalion,  and  king  of  tha  OioUan 
LavinalaAalBlia.  Hb  dog  uadd  tahavagfran 

birth  to  a  piece  of  wood,  which  Orestheus  con- 
eoaladhk  tha  aartik  In  the  spring  a  vine  grew 
tedi  fnm  It^  fmm  Aa  fpranta  of  wUch  he  derived 
the  name  of  his  peoplow  (Dhs.  a;  ML  |  1  ;  HecaL 
op.  AtiuM,  il  p.  35.)  [  L.  S.] 

ORESTILLA,  AURE'LIA.  [Aurklia.I 
ORESTILLA,  LrvIA,  caOod  OrMtts 

Una  hy  Dion  raisins,  was  the  second  wife  of 
Caiiguiu,  whom  he  married  iu  A.  D.  37.  He  carried 
h««way  on  tha  day  of  her  marriage  to  Piia,  hailag 
b^'en  invited  to  the  nuptial  banquet,  but  divorced 
her  before  two  months  had  elapsed,  and  banished 
hsrandPka.  (8aat  CUL  M ;  INob  Ckm  Ms.  tL) 
ORFITUS,  or  ORPHTTrS,  a  cognomen  of 
^^^^^^^^^^^i  ^^t^ftttl^^  ^B^U^^i^^^^  il^J^i^Wr  t^li^)  ampire,  dooa  nol 

aeear  la  Aa  thaaafthanpohUo;  Orfitasistht 

correct  orthography,  as  we  see  from  insflriptloBfc 

Many  of  the  OrHti  mentioned  below  are  only 
known  from  the  Consular  Fasti,  and  from  in- 
seriptions. 

1.  Skr.  Cornki.tt's  ORpirrs,  consul  in  A.  D. 
51,  with  the  emperor  Ckudius  (Tac.  Ann.  xii  41  } 
PHa.  JSr.  AT.  ii.  81  ;  and  the  inacriptioa  ia  Fa> 
brettuB,  p.  472).  In  a.  n.  fi6  Orfitus  proposed,  in 
honour  of  tha  impenal  £uBilr,  that  the  month  of 
Jaaa  ahavM  i»dia  4Maa  te  olhd  Oanaaaieaa 
(Tac.  Ann.  xvi.  12).  It  would  appear,  from  an 
incidental  notice  in  Tadtua  (Uitt,  iv.  42),  that 
Orfitas  peiiAad  ml  long  aAw  tfiis,  by  an  accu- 
sation of  the  informer  Aquillius  Regulns. 

2.  SAJ.viDiKNL  s  Orfitus,  one  of  the  victims  of 
Nero's  cruelty  and  caprice.   (Suet.  Ner.  37.) 

3.  Paccius  Oarrrus,  a  centurion  primi  pili  ia 
Corbulo'ii  army  in  the  East,  fal  tha  IHIgB  of  MofOW 
(Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  36,  xv.  12.) 

4.  SALVimmm  Oarrrua,  haniihod  by  Da- 
mitiaa,  oa  tha  ptalaal  af  awaplianr.  (8aat  Dm* 
10.) 

«.  CMWttioa  SoHD  Oitfmi%«m«flha«o«> 
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6.  Ser.  Sai.vidiknus  Oarrru^  eaoiol  A.!). 
110,  with  M.  Peducaeus  Prudnat. 

7.  Sbr.  SciPio  Omitvs,  consul  d.  149, 
vith  Q.  Nonius  I'rivn<«.  Ht^  is  j«Th:\ps  the  Kimo 
as  the  Orfitiu  who  was  uractcctus  urbi  in  the  rci^n 
«f  Aatminas  Ptas  (GbpnoL  Aniom.  Pim,  8).  TIdi 
emperor  reigned  from  a.  n.  138  to  161. 

8.  M.  Oavius  OftFiTUSi  consul  o.  165,  with 
Ik  AirittsPndaML 

9.  ORriTi  s  consul  a.  D.  17%  vflh  MueIbMl 
(IiMnprid.  (Jowmod.  11.) 

OAmoB  QAnv%  eennl  a.  n.  178,  iHdi 

Julianus  Rufu».    (Lamprid.  Commod.  12.) 

As  the  three  persons  Ust  mentioned  all  lired  in 
tliere{^«f  M.  Anrriiiu  (a.  d.  161 — 180),  it  is 
impossible  to  say  which  oif  them  was  the  Orfitus 
who  was  adranced  to  rarious  honours  in  the  state 
b]r  this  emperor,  although  he  was  the  paramour  of 
the  empress  (Olpilol  M.  Anton,  PkU.  29). 

11.  Orfitus,  consul  in  A.  n.  *270,  with  An- 
tiochianus.  Trebellius  PoUio  {Claud,  11)  calls  his 
colleague  Attkianaa. 

M.  (yRFIUS,a  Roman anes,  of  the  mnnicipiitm 
of  Atella,  waa  a  tribmne  of  ue  soldiers  in  Caesar's 
araiT,  whan  Cmmu  Urongly  reeoraondad  ina.  c 
5f)  to  his  brothrr  Qiiintus,  Nvho  was  thenaMtf 
Caesar's  lentes.   (Cic.  ad      Fr.  ii.  14.) 

OROBTORIX,  the  noUeM  and  ikhtH 
the  Helretii,  anxious  to  obtain  the  f<0^  power, 
formed  a  conspiracy  of  the  principal  chiefii  in  &  c 
61,  and  persuaded  his  conntzymen  to  emigrate  from 
tlieir  own  country  with  ft  vitv  «f  MOqaaring  the 
whole  of  GauL  Two  years  were  devoted  to 
making  the  necessary  preparations ;  but  the  real 
designs  of  Orgetorix  having  meantime  tratupired, 
tba  Helvetii  brought  him  to  trial  fur  his  ambiti  nis 
pvcjjaeU.  Ozgetocix,  however,  by  means  of  his 
mBKoaa  nWaenii  let  jeitico  al  dafiaaeat  and 
while  the  Helvetii  were  collecting  forces  to  compel 
him  to  submit  to  their  laws,  he  saddenlj  died, 
nrobably,  as  wm  WMpwted,  fay  hit  ami  kandt. 
Notwithstanding  his  death  the  Helvetii  carried 
into  execution  the  project  which  he  hod  formed, 
and  wera  thus  the  first  people  with  whom  Caesar 
was  brought  into  contact  in  OaaL  After  their 
defeat  a  daughter  of  Ot^^torix  and  one  of  his  sons 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Caesar.  (Caes.  B.  G.  i. 
2 — 4.  '2G  ;  Dion  Ca»».  xxxviii.  81.) 

OKIBA'SirS  {'Opuedaios  or  'Opieifftos),  an 
eminent  Cirevk  medical  writer,  who  was  born  pro- 
bably about  A.lk.  SSft.  Mdaa(a.«i*0^«84nef) 
and  Philostorgius  (//«/.  Eccles.  vii.  IS)  call  him  a 
xuuive  of  Sacdes  in  Lydia;  but  hia  frioid  and 
biogiaphar  Baaipina  aaya  ( ViL  PtUm  ef  Sb^ifrf. 
p.  170,  ed.  Antw.)  he  was  bom  at  Pergamus  in 
Mysiai  the  birth-pkce  of  Oalen.  Aooording  to  the 
iaaa  anthor,  he  belonged  to  a  laipeelable  fiunily, 
and,  after  receiTing  a  good  preliminary  education, 
he  studied  medicine  under  Zeno  of  Cyprus,  and 
bad  for  his  feUow*pupils  lonicus  and  Magnus,  lie 
early  acqaind  agiaat  professional  reputation.  It 
is  not  known  exactly  when  or  where  he  became 
acqnainted  with  the  emperor  Julian,  but  it  was 
MMdj  while  that  yemg  pifaMa  was  kept  in  con- 
finement in  different  places  in  Asia  Minor.  He 
was  soon  honoured  with  hii  confidence  and  friend- 
aUp,  and  waa  dnoik  tha  only  pefian  «a  wIMb 
Julian  imparted  the  secret  of  his  apostacy  from 
Christianity.  (Eunap.  ^  &  p.  90  ;  Julian,  ad 
AAm,  p.  277,  a  ed.  1696.)  Whea  JaliaB  waa 
BdNdtathannkafOMM^  md  fwt  Into  On^ 


ORIP.ASirs. 

Dec  S55,  he  took  Oribasius  with  hxzn  (Jalxan,  i 
p.  277,  C. :  Oribas.  ap.  Phot.  BitiiadJk,  Cod.  21! 
and  in  the  following  year  (aea  CSUataai^  A 
/ton:.),  on  the  occa^iion  of  some  temporary  absm 
addressed  to  him  a  letter,  which  im  mtUl  exti 
iS^i/L  17),  and  is  an  evidMaa  M  tMr  ia 
macy  and  of  their  devotion  to  p^aganiarn.  It  " 
while  thev  were  in  (iaul  together  that  JtsUan  co 


UT:' 


u 
its 


writings,  with  which  he  was  so  much  pleaded  l| 
hs^impoeed  upon  him  tha  further  task  of 

medical  writers.  This  he  accomplishe<]  (^tfaoq 
not  till  after  Julian  had  beonne  emperor,  jl.  t».  3S 
in  serenty  (Phot.  BibUotL  Cod.  217)  or  (aecoii 
ing  to  Snidas)  in  seventy-two  bookai  part  of  wkh 
are  still  extant  under  the  title  Iwayiayai  'Ja-rtmce 
CoUeda  AiedtcmaltOy  and  will  be  n]entu*nr>d 
belaw.  Saaapiaa  ataoM  to  say  that  Orib«uiiM  wa 
in  some  wny  instrumental  in  raising  .Jult/in  to  th 
throne  {fiaaiKia  riv  *IovAuu"dr  dW$«t(« )^  bat  th 
awanfay  of  tfia  passage  is  doubtftd,  m 
refen  for  the  particulars  of  the  transaction  to 
of  his  loet  wodu.   He  was  appMntad  hy  th« 

st^uuinople  (Suid.  /.  c),  and  sent  to  Dt-Iphi 
endeavour  to  restore  the  oracle  of  Apollo  to 
former  sphnxiovr  and  authorial  bat  in  tirfa 
he  fiuled,  as  tha  ooij  answer  ka  Inmf 
that  the  oracle  was  no  more 

Efvors      fiaatXUf  X'*!*^  ^^^*  8a^8a^o*  avA«C 
CMK4ri  ♦oifef  l^**  aoAvto',     ttdrridm  Sd^snfy, 
Oi  ««ydr  Aa\4oaanr,  ^bdafsra  nU  XiKm  wBrnf, 

(Cedm.  mt,  Qmpmd.  p.  804,  ad.  1«47.> 

He  accompanied  Julian  in  his  expedition  ajralnpt 
Persia,  and  waa  wiA  him  at  the  time  of  his  dastii. 
JnnaM,       888.  (PMloahnf.  f. &>  TW 
ceedinf»  emperors,  Valentiiiian  and  Valens,  w&n 
not  so  fisvoorably  disposed  towards  Qribnsiu%  lart 
aaniwalwd  Ids  property,  and  banhhad  kte  t»  aaaw 
nation  of    barbarians  *^  (as  they  are  callad)  ya 
bably  the  Goths :  they  had  even  thought  of  patting 
him  to  death.    The  cause  of  this  treatamu  is  not 
mentioned  ;  his  friend  Eunapios  (wha  b  Mt«  ^UJ 
impartial  witness)  attributes  it  to  envy  on  account 
of  his  reputation  (Sui  ri^y  tnrcpox^v  v^t  6(^i|x), 
but  wa  WKf  anOy  suppose  tlM  empwors  to  bnira 
had  some  more  creditable  motive  than  this,  and 
might  neriuuM  be  allowed  to  conjecture  that  he  had 
naSla  ihrniff  abaaiioMii  aidker  In  llii  fllnlinigi  uf 
his  duties  as  qtuestor,  or  by  his  enmity  againftt  tb-- 
Christiana.    In  his  exile  Octhasias  exhibited 
piMft  bediaf  MaMtada  andUattidieal  skill, 
whereby  he  gained  such  infloence  and  esteem 
among  the  barbarian  kings,  tliat  he  became  one  of 
their  principal  men,  while  tha  conuaon  peopio 
looked  upon  him  as  almost  a  god»  As  fianapius 
dm's  not  mention  that  the  emperors  who  recalled 
Oribasius  were  different  from  those  who  banished 
him  {Lcp.  173),  it  is  probable  that  his  exile  did 
not  last  long,  and  that  it  ended  before  the  year 
369.   After  hia  return  he  married  a  lady  of  geod 
fiaail  J  and  fatnn^  nad  had  by  her  four  chiUrai, 
one  of  whom  was  probably  his  son  Eustathius,  to 
whom  he  addressed  his  ^  Synopsis,'*  mentioned 
belaw.   Ha  alia  had  bis  property  icalaiad  «at 
of  the  public  treasury  by  command  of  the  suc- 
oeeding  emperon,  bat  Eunapios  does  not  oeci^ 
iM  anpiraa  ha  aaBniTTte  dila  af  Us  Wh 
it  vkM«%  hm  ha  «H  Mffl  M«  with  hb 
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Rtr  ckudren  when  KunftpioA  inserted  the  aocoant 
(  life  in  hi*  VitM  PhiloMpteam  M  9o- 
«»umD,^  that  i%  at  lea*t  a*  hte  n«  the  year 
(See  CUmon's  /Wt  Am.)  Of  the  per- 
wmi  liwrtBT  of  OribHiite  «t  ksMT  link  or 
!h:i«r.  bat  it  U  cl«ir  that  he  wat  mnch  attached 

•  fifniii  aad  to  tbe  Wtken  philoeoj^y.  He 

•rz  Trry  hrghlr,  and  wrote  an  account  of  hia  life. 
&i  aucoded  ihm  philoaopber  CbryaaDthiua  ob  hia 
hm\yi  (Emit,  t  «.  p.  197)  ;  nd  ifcm  k  m 
iksrt  letter  addreaaed  to  him  bj  Isidorui  «f  Ma- 
mm  [Efitl.  i,  437,  ed.  Paria,  1638),  and  two 
ifigm&a  written  in  hia  honour  in  the  Qraek  An- 
»« <T  (ix.  ]99,  and  .^mMo/.  Plaaud.  ir.  374, 

*  'i  . .  p.  10*;,  iiu  '295.  cd.  Tauchn.).  He  is  several 
L^fs  quotrd  bj  Aatios  and  Paulus  Aegineta. 
6offie  oif  his  worica  wmn  tnubtod  into  Arabic 
(««  Wearich,  £Xe  Andor.  Graecor.  Vi  rsion, 
SfntcdmL  iu,  P.2S5);  and  aa  abridgement 
m  Am  wm  wmU  by  TheophaMO  at  Iho  mm- 
vc-  \ thf  emperor  Constantine  Porphrrogenitus. 
Idet  Isiabec  BMiaik,  VimbA,  n,  u.'  2t»l,  264, 

We  posscea  at  preaent  three  works  of  Ori* 
vhidi  am  generally  conaidered  to  be  ge- 
Tke  fifst  of  thcao  m  called  SwrayMTol 
OoUteta  Medidmalia,    or  cometimes 

tHopttcarriftfAot,  Helt1om<ron(nhifJns  (Paul. 
ktp-x  lib.  I  PraeC),  and  u  the  worlc  that  was 
(as  was  Mid  aWvo)  at  the  eoMMd  of 
JsatTi.  when  Oribaaios  wa*  still  a  vminpr  man. 
It  To«ud  be  ifyeaaible  to  gire  bete  an  analyaia  of 

>»  rety  nluablc  on  account  of  the  nanerous 
bm  woiao  whoee  work*  ace  no  Umat 
nk  ««k  M  baeoM  aeM.  «B  tflMot 

«'  iu  burx,  at  early  as  the  time  of  Paulas  Aegineta 
AcgtD.  L  d)  ;  it  was  translated  into  Synae 
ii  At  anth  ceatary  by  Honain  Ibn  lalHik  and 
lal^  Tabya,  with  the  title  Collectionis  Medi- 
••S*  Liiffi  Septuaginta"  ( Woiirirh.  I.e.)  ;  btit  in 
^  Mbwing  centory,  though  iiuiy  Abbas  was 
w^rfilaiTMlMiii.he  saya  teM  MMTtim 
■are  than  one  book  out  of  the  seventr.    (  Tleor.  i. 

b    ^ii^mr^  MMiBHa  in*^  ewfUoo 

wtikat  it  li  nrt  rxsy  to  «pecify  exactly  how  many 
^ki  an  at  pfteent  acteally  in  existence  ;  it  is, 
**«cHr,  WSwad  dat  pooiMi  tuvnty-fiire 
K  1-1,^  21.  22,  24,  25,  44—49),  with  frag- 
^  tve  otbara  (viz.  50  and  51).  The  fint 
■I^^Mb  w«e  fint  paUished  in  a  lAtin  trana- 
«»o  by  J.  Ikpt.  Raaarioa  (together  with  the 
?^«d4  3^1  Venet-  8%'o.  without  date,  but 
were  pubUshed  in  Grct-k  and 
^  ^  C.  F.  Jdatthaei,  Majp.  1808.  4to.,  bat 
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■j^tke  omission  of  all  the  extracts  from  Gnlcn, 
Efthesiua,  and  I>ioacoridc«.   This  edition, 
vKirhi.  nry         b  MtitM  *  XXL  ▼•tenim 
*Q«>nua  Medirmira  Oraeconnn  Taria  Opus- 
Tbe  6nt  and  eecond  booka  had  been 
paUfaki  fa  CMC  asd  Latia  bf  a  O. 
Jenae,  1782,  4  to.    Books  21  and  22 
«Rt  Wwad  ia  MS.  by  Dieta  about  fifteen  years 
1^  ^  net  htiberto  been  poUisbed,  oitber 
JV^k  or  UUn.  (See  Dieta,  Sekol.  m Hippoer. et 
irZ^shl'*'^ ;  Daremberg,  Rapport  admst  a 
*  ■  MOtn  44  riitMrtuiUm  PtiUtqtte^  Paris, 
h  7.)  fiooka  24  and  26  ticat  of 
^I««iiMi|iifaMbtlb» 


into  Axabio  with  the  title  De  Membrorum  Ana- 
tomia.**  (Wenricli,  /.  c.)  They  were  transUted 
into  I^tin  by  J.  Ript.  Ramrius,  and  published 
together  with  the  lirnt  tittecn  books.  A  Greek 
edition  appeared  at  Paris,  15£6,  8m  mp.  Omk 
Morelium,  with  the  title  Collectaneonim  Artia 
Medicae  Liber,"  &c  ;  and  W.  Dundaas  puUiabed 
them  fa  Ofaak  and  Lalfa  fa  1788,  4ttt.  Load. 
Bat,  with  the  title  **  Oribasii  Anatomica  ex  U- 
bcia  GalenL"  Book  44  waa  pubUahed  in  Greek 
aad  Lalfa,  with  eopiaae  oolea,  1^  U.C.  Bnseemaker, 
Oroning.  1 8.'J.').  Rvo.  ;  having  previously  appeared  in 
Gxeek,  together  with  books  45,  48,  and  49,  and 
parta  of  50  and  51  (but  with  the  omission  of  all 
the  extracts  from  Galen  and  Jlippocrates),  in  tba 
fourth  volume  of  Aiiijclo  Mais  "  Ciawici  Auctores 
e  Vaticanis  Codicibus  editL"  Horn.  1831,  8vo. 
Books  46  and  47  were  publiabed  by  Ant.  Cocchi 
at  Florence,  1754,  fol.  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with 
the  title  "  Gnflcorum  Chimigici  Libri,"  &«• 
Book!  48  and  48  warn  fim  pabflabad  fa  Ulfa  hf 
Vidus  Vidius  in  his  **Chirurgia  e  Graeco  in 
Latinom  a  se  conreiaa,**  Ac  {  awl  an  to  ba  iiMud 
faOiaak,  together  widifti«BHBta«rbMka  88  aad 
51,  in  Angelo  Mai's  collection  mentioned  above. 
It  will  appear  at  once,  from  the  above  list  of  the 
edltiona  of  the  different  parta  of  this  wodt,  how 
mnch  we  are  in  want  of  a  critical  and 
edition  of  those  books  which  still  remain  ;  a  want 
which  (as  we  learn  from  M.  Darembenr'a  lUmport, 
quoted  abaia)u  Ukriytoba  aopiiBad  by  Ite.BHaa- 
maker. 

Tbe  second  work  of  Ohbasius,  that  ia  still  extant, 
waa  writtaa  wobafaiy  abaai  tbbty  yean  after  ^ 

nbove,  of  which  it  is  an  abrid|niieiit  (2u*'ov^i?), 
It  conaiata  of  nine  book%  and  is  addreaaed  to  hia 
aan  KnliAfaiai  ftp  wbaaa  vaa  and  at  wfaoaa  fc^pieal 

it  was  composed.  This  work  was  tran fluted  into 
Arabic  by  Uonatn  Ibn  lahak,  with  the  title  ^*  Ad 
FiUom  avnm  Bnctatluani  Lfln  Novem"  (Wen- 
rich,  /.  &),  and  waa  known  to  Haly  Abbaa,  who, 
as  well  as  Paulus  Aegineta  (/.  r.),  noiict'«  the 
oun&&ion  of  several  topics  which  he  considered 
ought  to  have  found  a  place  fa  it.  It  haa  nevar 
V>cn  ptiblishf^d  \i\  Orcok,  but  wtt  tnaafated  into 
Latin  by  J.  bapt.  iUsarius,  and  fffatod  at  Venice, 
1554, 8row 

The  third  work  of  Oribasius  ia  entitled  EU- 
ripiaroy  Jumorida  or  XAs  faeik  ParabiUbtUt  aad 
eoarfilf  of  isar  boeka  It  ia  addmnd  to  Ba- 

napioa,  probably  his  friend  aad  biographer,  who 
reqoeated  Oribasius  to  undertake  the  work,  though 
Pbottaa  Bays  (Le.)  that  in  hia  time  some  copies 
were  aaeribed  to  a  person  of  the  name  of  £u- 
genius.  Sprengel  doubts  (flisf.  de  la  Mid.)  the 
genuineness  of  this  work,  but  proktbly  without 
sufficient  reason  :  it  appears  to  be  the  smaller** 
work  of  Oribasius  mentioned  by  Haly  Abbas 
(/.  c.),  and  is  probably  the  treatise  that  was  trana- 
ktod fate AiabieVfdlepbanaa  with  thotilk'Da 
Medicaroentis  Usitatis"  (Wcnrich, /.  c).  Both 
thia  and  the  preceding  work  were  intended  aa 
Biaaaala  af  tba  piacliee  «f  awdfcina^  aad  am  ia  a 
great  measure  made  up  of  extracts  from  his  Col- 
lecta  Medidnalia.**  The  Greek  text  haa  never 
been  ufaAad.  Tba  fiist  Latin  tnaalation  waa 
pnbliBked  by  J.  Sichard,  BaaiL  1529,  foL  at  the 
end  of  his  edition  of  Caclius  Aurelianus  ;  the  next 
edition  is  that  by  J.  Bapt.  Rasarius,  VeneL  1558, 
8vo.,  which  is  more  complete  than  the  preceding. 
Wwarim  snfad  tba  ^'^faafaia  ad  BMe^»».*i 
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u>  to  attign  to  Origen^a  removal  the  date  a.  d. 
318»  Al  GRcsartia  M  iwdved  the  moat  respectful 
iMtment.  Though  not  yet  ordained  to  the  priest- 
hftdf  he  waa  inTited  to  expound  the  Scnpturei, 
— d  to  il— Mil  yhBdyfa  the  Aiwk  IW 
ctiita*,  bishop  of  Carsan-ia,  and  Alexander,  liisliop 
of  Jenuakio,  the  latter  of  whoa  had  been  a  fellow- 
of  Origen,  wen  OMBg  Ao  piilotoa  U 
I  invitation  he  was  induced  thua  to  come  foi^ 
and  when  Demetriua  of  Alexandria,  who 
growing  jealous  of  Origen,  objected  to  it  as 
OB  unheard  of  irregularitj,  that  o  layman  should 
praoeh  beforo  bishops,  they  vindicated  him  by 
dting  several  precedeuta.  It  wa»  perliaps  during 
this  visit  to  Poleetiao  that  Origen  met  with  one  of 
the  Orrek  versions  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
£ditio  Quinia  or  Srxtay  which  he  published  in  his 
Mma^kt,  mad  which  is  raid  lo  Iwfo  been  ibind  in 
n  wiiiL'  jar  at  Jericho.   lie  rctuinod  to  Alfxnndrix, 

Spareutljr  about  the  end  of  Ciinolla's  x«ign,at 
^  M^^^^  -  ^  ^^^^^aJmI^m    ^HlkA  *   Ai^HA  J  ■■■■■■■ 
9  fMOBO  01  uoinoinwB|  WHO  aens  bqmo  oeomoe  ei 

his  church  to  hasten  him  home  (Euscb.  //.  E.  vi. 

He  returned  with  leal  to  the  dischaon  of 
Itlo  office  of  Catechist,  aadto  ^  diligent  pofniit  of 
his  biblical  labours. 

His  next  journey  was  into  Greece.  Eusebius 
(//.  E.  vl  23)  describes  the  occasion  in  general 
tecaOi  n  being  ecclesiastical  business,  but  Rufinus 
(/a  vtrwme  Eusebii^  I.  c.)  and  Jerome  (De  Vir. 
JUmtr,  e.  54)  more  exactly  describe  the  object  as 
Mng  the  refutation  of  heretics  who  were  increasing 
there.  Passing  through  Palestine  on  his  way,  he 
was  ordained  presbvter  by  his  friends,  Theoctiatus 
MdAkante^wt  tho  oHmt  tUMps  of  that  pio- 
vince,  at  Caesareta.  This  nrnused  again  the  jealousy 
of  i>aiiMta&s,  and  led  to  a  decisive  rupture  between 
hia  ond  Origen,  who,  howerer,  completed  his  jour- 
Bey,  in  the  coutm  of  which  he  probably  met  with  a 
Greek  Tersion  of  the  0.  T.  (the  Sula  or  Qmmta 
BdUio  id  hb  jEfaa^p^),  which  had  been  discoreced 
by  one  of  Uo  fciiada  at  Nioopilis,  in  Epeirus,  near 
the  Promontory  of  Actium,  on  the  Ambracian  Gulf 
{Hi/mopsu  Hacrac  Scrifdurae^  Athanai>io  adscripta). 
Possibly  it  was  on  tUt  joUMj  that  Origen  had  tlio 
interview  with  Mammaea,  mother  of  the  emperor 
Alexander  Sevenis,  mentioQiKl  by  Eusebius  (//.  E. 
1121).  Ifaiwmi  WM  lod     tlio  earioiity  wUdi 

Origen's  great  reputation  had  excited,  to  solicit  an 
interriew  with  him  when  she  was  at  Antioch. 
TfUaaoDt  pheea  tMa  iatomew  at  an  oailier  period, 
A.x).  '21R,  Iluet  in  a.  n.  223;  but  the  date  is 
altogether  uneertain.  The  jonnsj  of  Qngax.  into 
t  flaood  by  RmoUm,  ao  we  ondiland  the 
m  the  episcopate  of  Pontianus  at  Rome, 
which  extended  from  a.  d.  230,  or,  according  to 
other  accounts,  from  233  to  235,  and  of  Zebinus  at 
Antioch  from  a.  d.  39B  to  W  t  but  Tillemont  and 
fioet  interpret  the  passage  so  as  to  fix  the  ordina- 
tion of  Origen  in  a.  d.  22d,  about  the  time  when 
Zebmus  of  Antioch  succeeded  Phililafc  W«  an 
disposed  to  place  it  in  a.  n.  230. 

On  hi*  return  to  Alexandria,  he  had  to  encounter 
tiM  opn  mmSttf  of  IhmMm,  Tie  nMibioneo 
of  incidents  of  the  former  part  of  his  life  was 
revived  and  turned  to  hia  disadrantage.  Uia  self- 
mtihtioB,  vhieh  Imd  bon  la— iiTattho  thao, 
was  now  urged  against  him  ;  and  a  passage  in 
Epiphanius  {Haeru.  Ixiv.  2}  gifW  laaten  to  think 
that  a  chaige  of  hanng  offiaod  hmam  to  heathen 
deities  was  also  breoght  against  him.  Eusobius 
tht  MMBk  of  tht  fiipt  takoa  bjr 
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Demetrius  against  Origen  from  his  Jurdetmuta^ 
J/i>tory,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  related  i 
the  Defence  of  Origen  (T-fip  'Hpfityovs  d^oKerri* 
Apoioaia  pro  OrigtM)  drawn  up  by  Painphiiusaa| 
BMNiatsaadtfwIeMof  thbdeteeo  1mm  duiaiii 
OS  of  the  most  trustworthy  account  of  thf-M?  tram 
actieoi.  UowoTei^  we  leam  from  Pboiiua, 
has  pnomd  (BBf  God.  lit) a ootlp*  of  tlM 
work,  that  a  council  of  Egyptian  prelatea  and 
byters  was  held  by  Demetrius,  in  whadh  it 
deteniuiied  that  Origen  should  leave 
and  not  be  allowed  either  to  reside  or  to  toad 
there.  His  office  of  Catechist  devolved  or  ww 
bestowed  on  his  colleague  11  erschis.  lite,  ordina 
tion,  however,  was  not  Invalidated,  and  indeed  tN 
passage  in  Photiii<*  fieems  to  imply  that  th<»  conn- 
ed expressly  decided  that  he  sliould  retain  ia^ 
priaatheod.  Bat  Demetrius  waa  dotenBined  tM 
he  sliould  not  ret;iin  it  ;  and,  in  conjunction  willl 
certain  J^g^tian  prelates,  crealuxes*  it  would  a^ 

Origen  had  probably,  before  this  second  s<Tit    :  , 
retired  from  Alexandria  into  Paieetiae,  where  he 
was  woloiand  aad  ptotMted*  aad  «hM»ke  taaght 
and  pnaohod  with  gnat  repuution.    It  wras,  ptr- 
bapa,  mortification  at  having  failed  to  crush  Ori^ 
that  led  Demetrius  to  take  the  further  atep  of  ex- 
communicating  him,  and  to  write  to  th»  Miho^  «f 
all  parts  of  the  world  to  obtain  their  concurrence  in 
the  sentence.    Such  waa  the  dofcrence  already  paid 
to  the  see  of  Alexandiia»aBd  to  the  decision  of  the 
Egyptian  bislmpH,  that,  except  in  Pal«'«itii.  ■  n.iid 
the  adjacent  countries,  Arabia  aad  Phoeuicia,  in 
Qnoee,  and  perhaps  in  Cappadaohw  wImb»  Origpi 
was  personally  known  and  res^jected,  the  condem- 
nation anpeaci  to  have  obtaiiied  general  aeaeaL  , 
K««i  dMbUiop  aad  elergj  of  lioM  JoiMd  a  the  I 
general  cry.  (Hieron.  ICpkL  29,  ed.  Benedict,  33, 
ed.  Vallars.  and  apud  Rufin.  Invedir.  ii.  19,  ed. 
Vallars.)    It  is  probable  that  Origen^a  un|M>po- 
Urity  aioeo  froai  the  ohaoKSoao  character  of  sema 
of  his  opinions,  and  was  inc^*a^ted  by  tbn  cintuo* 
stance  that  even  iu  his  life-time  (llierou.  Jn  Jiufyu 
IL  18)  his  writings  were  seriously  corrupted.  It 
appears  also  that  the  indiscretion  of  Ambrosius  hud 
pubiuhed  some  things  which  were  not  designed  ior 
general  peraaaL   (Hieron.  jE>ML  M,  ad.  ^vCL, 41, 
ed.  Benedict.,  84,  ed.  Vallars.  c.  10.)  But  what  n-a» 
the  specitic  ground  of  his  exile,  deposition,  aad  ex- 
ooaMkadm  k  not  eloar  t  H  io  probahla  that  the 
imaiediatc  and  only  alleged  ground  wa<<  the  irr^o* 
huity  of  his  ordination ;  aad  that  whatever  things  ia 
Uo  wiitiDgs  were  oapaldo  of  being  used  to  hia  pm> 
jadice,  were  employed  to  excite  odium  againathia^ 
and  so  to  obtain  general  concurrence  in  the  pr»- 
ceedings  of  hia  opponents.    Possibly  the  story  of 
his  apostasy,  nMntumed  by  EpiphaiiiB^  waa  cfan^ 
lated  at  the  aame  time,  and  for  the  same  o>iH»ct. 

Origen  was,  meanwhile,  secure  at  C'^iesareis, 
where  he  preach«l  almost  daily  in  the  church.  Be 
wrote  a  letter  in  vindication  of  himself  to  some 
friends  at  Alexandria,  in  which  he  complains  ef 
the  fidsification  of  his  writings.  Aeoordiag  to 
Jerome  (/«  Jiufin.  ii.  IR).  he  severely  handled 
{laoerH)  Demetrius,  and  inveighed  ^»^«^t  (■•• 
vekatur)  tiM  Inshope  and  «lM|gr  of  tho  whde 
world,**  expressing  his  disregard  of  their  oxcommn- 
nication  of  him :  but  fnun  some  quotatioDa  fr«a 
tho  Wttw  it  appears  to  ha«a  boon  wilttaB  in  a 

milder  and  more  forgiving  spirit  than  Jerome^ 

doecriptioii  would  lead  uo  to  expect. 
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?  ^V-:t  tfci<«  tlm**,    TiHemont  places  hii  death 
o  the  aaase  jar  u  Urigen*t  expulsion,  Tiz.  a.  v. 
211,  eomctiaf  ii  a  Brtt      man  of  EoaeUiu,  in 
(Ircmicon^  «s  to  the  dates  of  these  erenta. 
Bcndu  Bicpeeded  Deme trios  ;  bat  though  he  had 
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kMBlh»ftMrf,npfl|aiKl  ooUeagoaof  Orig«D,  the 
chan^  pndoeM  so  beDe6t  to  the  latter:  the 


tt,  and  Origen  remained  in  exile  till 

[Gabookjis  THAfMATfROL's],  and  his  brother 
At^eaodorus,  who  wece  then  youths  pursuing  their 
•mdies.  Thej  both  becasM  hi*  pmpila,  bm  the 
fenoer  e£  thum  his  panegyrist.  {Oteg.  Thaunuit. 
ftv^r^^j  Omtio  in  Orii/m.  §  5.)  Maximin,  who 
h>i  Liumered  the  empour  Alexander  Serems 
(A.a.Stf)«id  sooeeeded  to  the  throne,  now  com- 
'afocti  a  perwcution  of  the  church  in  which  Oripen's 
iatai  Auimse,  who  bad  also  settled  at  Caesaxeia, 
viat  h»  hai  kMat  •  deacon,  aid  Ptotoctetus, 
s  p!T^!^rfter  of  the  tame  church,  were  inrolved. 
OdiaB,  10  cMoang*  them  to  bcave  death  for  the 

Mtrtjri^.    Thpy  escaped,   however,  with  life. 
Oama  hiaaeif  is  tkoMcht  to  have  bean  at  thia  time 
«Oamwiifaft|ipiiiinla,  ariiwaPinriHBHW  tia 
laiop  ins  his  friend :  for  he  appears  to  have  been 
mki  two  jears,  during  soma  peneeution,  in 
hnm  «f  a  wcahh  j  lady  of  the  Cappidodn 
I  Juliana  (Pallad.  Hittor,  Laumae. 
c  U7 ;  emp.  Ttllemont,  Mem.  ToL  iiL  p.  642, 
mi  Ubc^  Orijfemim.  lib.  i.  c  iiL  §  2X  from  whom 
M  Mavad  aafieral  works  of  Symmachus,  the 
Gmk  translator  of  the  Old  TesUment.  (Pallad. 
it,;  bseb.  h.  E,      17.)    If  his  journey  iiito 
^'■Ififcim  ta  fiaced  ia  the  f(U|n  of  Mazimin,  he 
i-r,Jablj  returned  about  the  time  of  Maximin's 
<xaUi  (A.i>.  23tt)  to  Caesareia  in  Palestine,  and 
ikai  Matmaed,  preaching  daBy  aad  itaadily  par> 
aaif  his  biblical  studirs,  cmiposing  hi»  comrnen- 
^■m  «a  tht  MQfhata  Isaiah  and  Juiekiei  and  on 
iktOMidif  (BaaA  IT.  A  tL  t9),ad  hbaariiif 
»iM  r.  hi*  Hejtaf  Ju.   These  kbours  were  hardly  in- 
tcmftedhgr  a  journey  into  Qreace ;  Su  ha  oootiniMd 
ka  WKkswhen  oo  his  trarels,  and  ftaiahad  hiaeom- 
Bftitarv  oo  Eaekiel  and  commenced  that  on  the 
at  Athena.  ( Eoseb.  ibid.)    The  date  of 
journey  into  Greece  ia  doubtful. 
Actading  to  Soidaa  (A  9,  *Clfiiy4nis)  the  com- 
■otaiy  m  Eiekifl  wa<i  composed  when  Origen  waa 
ia  liis  liztieth  year,  i.  e.  in  .\.  o.  245,  and  Kusebios 
('/.  £.  tL  32)  aaya  it  was  finished  at  Atkana  ; 
bstTiIktaont  infers  from  the  order  of  events  in 
tW  ostntiTe  of  Euscbius  that  the  journey  took 
>het  Wfcw  di»  UtA  al  tHa  aiparac  Oartian  1 1 1. 
*      "214).    If  Til!'  mr.i;t%  infrr-^ncc  is  sound,  we 
*^  ttjjetx  the  statement  ot  boidas  ;  and  wa  nmat 
fhaa  lafaa  ika  daalh  af  OardiaB,  the  Titit 
»ti<i  Ot^en  made  to  Bostra  in  Arabia  (Euseb. 
H.K.ri,  M)|  aad  hia  icatoiatiou  to  the  then 
•nWWiil aT  B«yllaa.bialMipar  Bortn,  who 
mi  profagated  sobm  notions  respecting  our  Lord's 
f*^^Maat  aatoie,  which  were  deemed  heretical. 
IniilLit.]   During  the  reign  of  Philiimaa  the 
Ar^tittn  (a.  o.  244—249),  Ongeo  wiata  Ua  Beply 
^•ht  Kpcuean  CeUas,  and  bi»  commentnrie*  on 
or  propbeu,  and  on  the  Uospel  of 
'  I  alaa  ftBaaker  of  letters,  am  wig  which 


empresa  Serera  his  wifis,  and  others  to  Fabianua, 
bishop  of  Rome,  and  other  leading  ecclesiastics,  to 
correct  their  misconceptiooa  respecting  himsdC 
He  made  also  a  third  journey  into  Arabia,  where 
be  convinced  some  persons  of  their  error  in  be- 
lieving that  the  soul  died  with  the  body  and  was 
raised  again  with  it  ;  and  repressed  the  rising 
heresy  of  the  Klceaaitae,  who  asserted,  among  other 
lldi^dHittadaByllMfiidihiBatinaar  paneett- 
tion  was  an  act  morally  indifTt-rent,  and  supported 
thair  hereay  by  a  book  which  they  affirmed  to  hav* 
ftMatt  frna  iMKvas,  ^Biiaabi  ^i,  86,  37,  88.) 

But  the  life  of  this  laborious  and  Bclf-dcnying 
Christian  waa  dnwix^  near  ita  dose.  With  the 
reign  of  Deefau  (a,  d.  349—361)  cama  a  ranawal 
of  persecution  [Dxairs],  and  the  storm  fell  fieredy 
upon  Origen.  His  friend  Alexander  of  Jerusalem 
died  a  martrr :  and  he  was  himself  impriaoned  and 
tortured,  though  Jrfa  pmecuton  carefully  avoided 
such  e-Ttrcraities  as  would  have  released  him  by 
death.  His  tortures,  which  he  himself  exactly 
described  in  his  letters,  are  related  somewhat 
vaguely  by  Eusebius.  ( Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  39. )  How- 
ever, ha  aorriTed  the  peraecotion,  which  ceased 
npon,  If  aat  bdbn,  tlM  teth  afDaaina(A.  0.251). 
He  received  during,  or  after,  the  persrcution  a 
letter  on  nuurtyxdom  from  Dionysios,  who  had  now 
aiaeaaJad  Haanba  In  llw  aea  af  Alaiandra. 

[DioNYSiT'.s,  No.  2.]  Whatever  prospect  thia 
letter  mkht  open  of  reconciliation  with  the  Alez- 
aadruui  Chntii  was  of  little  moment  now.  Origen 
was  worn  out  with  years,  labours,  and  anfleringa. 
He  had  lost  by  death  his  great  friend  and  sup- 
porter Ambrosiu«,  who  had  nut  bequeathed  any 
legacy  to  aoatain  him  during  what  might  remain 
of  life.  But  poverty  had  been  through  life  tho 
state  which  Origen  bad  voluntarily  chosen,  and  it 
mattered  but  little  to  him  that  ha  waa  left  daali- 
tute  for  the  brief  remainder  of  his  pilgriinagf. 
After  the  persecution,  according  to  Epiphaniua,  ha 
lift  OMamia  t&t  Jatamlim,  aad  aAawfavda  waaC 
to  Tyre.  He  died  in  A.  D.  253,  or,  at  the  latest, 
early  in  254,  in  hia  atxty-ninth  year,  at  Tyre,  in 
which  dty  ha  was  hanad*  {HiaaMk  JDt  FMiv 
Illustr.  c.  54.)  Hisanflirings  in  the  Decian  per- 
aecotion appear  to  have  hastened  hia  end,  and  gava 
riaa  to  tha  atatamant,  supported  by  the  napectahla 
aathoritj  tt  dw  martyr  Pamphiliu  and  othen  of 
the  generation  succeeding  Origen's  own  time,  that 
he  had  died  a  martyr  in  Caesareia  during  the 
persecution.  This  statement,  as  Photina  ohaervn^ 
could  be  received  only  by  denying  the  genninenesa 
of  the  letters  purporting  to  have  been  written  by 
Origen  after  the  persecution  had  ceuMd.  (Phot. 
BiU.  Cod.  118.)  It  is  remarkable  thalT 
does  not  diatinctly  xaoord  his  death. 
Thaca  aia  fcw  of  Aa  aarly  iuhai 

have  such  full  information  as  of  Origen,  and  there 
ace  none  whoae  characters  are  more  worthy  of  out 
aataam  Hia  fa— am  la  thaa  of  persecution ;  hia 
unwearied  nssiduity  both  in  his  office  of  catechiat 
and  hia  atudiea  aa  a  biblical  scholar  and  thaolo> 
gian  ;  hia  amakaaM  nadar  tha  in jwiooa  naaga  ha 
received  from  Demetrius  and  other  memben  of 
the  Alexandrian  church  ;  the  stead&stness  hia 
friendship  with  Ambrose,  Alexander  of  Jenisa- 
lem,  and  othen ;  and  hia  general  piaty  and  sel^ 
denial,  entitle  him  to  our  highest  re^pert.  His 
bitterest  enemies  respected  his  character,  and  havo 
borne  honourable  tesUmony  to  his  worth.  The 
•hial  aaBkat  tuthnritiai  fat  hia  liii  have  been  oiiad 
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in  the  course  of  the  article.  Their  notioei  have 
been  collected  and  amuigcd  by  Tarioui  modem 
writer* :  at  Huet  {Oriffeitianay  lib.  L) ;  Cave 
{Apottolici,  or  f.ires  of  the  Primitive  Fathem, 
and  Hist.  Lin.  ud  a.o.  2^0,  vol.  i.  p.  112,  ed. 
Oxon.  1740—3) ;  Doudn  (HiU.  De  rOnffodsme, 
liv.  i.  ii.)  ;  Tilleinont  (^ftmn!rrs.  vol.  ill.  p.  494. 
&.C.)  ;  Ihipin  {^XouvdUt  litbiioth,  Trois  Premiers 
Slides,  ToL  L  p.  326,  fte.  tva.  Paris,  1698,  ; 
Oudin  {De  Si-nj  torih.  Eccles.  vol.  i.  col.  231,  &c.); 
Ceiilier  (AiUew$  Hacritf  toL  iL  p.  5tt4) ;  f  abrkius 

( C/,urch  Obktnh  vol  iL  ^  t7l^  fta  BoN^ 

lati<ui). 

Works.   I.  BitHom  tf  tika  OU 

Origen  prepared  two  editions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, known  respectively  as  TrtraplcL,  "  The  Four- 
fold;' and  llexapUt,  **  Tlie  Six-fold:'  To  the  latter 
thft  names  o,  t,jpl,t,  "  TW  Ei<M-fMt^  «id  Ai- 
neapla,  Tiw  SinefM;'  have  bepn  sometimos 
given  ;  but  the  last  name  is  not  found  in  any 
ancient  writec  There  is  a  difference  also  in  the 
form  of  these  names.  Origen  himself,  Eusebiiis,  and 
Jerome  use  the  plural  fonns  rtrrpoMf^  Teiiupla^  and 
Unfti,  ihaapla ;  but  ktor  ntHsn  «m  Um  iia- 
g^arfbrois,  rtrpavXavv^  Tctrapfmn,  and  t^anXovi', 
JBtmifbim,  £mpluuiuu,  in  one  jplaoe,  speaks  of 
4|HrA&  T^b  /Uf^sM^  ftsft^iifaii  iiUnt,  The 
names  TfrpeurcXiSov,  ilcuriASor^iicrturiKtBov^Qiia- 
dmplem  Coluauta  (s,  pa^a\  Sertuplea  CWhsmo, 
Oekiphm  CUsumia  were  also  applied  to  the  work 
hf  aodent  writefl.  In  one  citation  the  name  r6 
Tcrrmr^XiSoi',  Qnintuflct  Coiunuui,  is  found.  In 
some  cases  a  book  of  Scripture  is  cited  thus : 
i^aM\ov$  'IcpcMiat,  Sexiujilejc  Hieremiat^  i.  e.  **  Je- 
remiah in  Out  Hejxtplay  But  this  multiplicity  of 
names  must  not  mi»lead  the  reader  into  the  supposi- 
tion that  Origen  prepand  man  thm  th«  two  worits, 
known  rpHpectively  as  the  Tetrapla  and  Hejmpla. 
Which  of  the  two  was  pubiidtad  has  been  a 
anhjaet  of  great  dtsputa  tHta  tha  h—ajL  Tha 
text  of  Eu»ebius  (//.  /;.  vi  IC.  ad  fia.)  is  not  set- 
tled in  the  place  which  refers  to  tins  pointy  nor 
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would  be  decisive  if  it  was.  Mont&ncon  (/Vtia^rns^ 
in  Hatapla,  c.  iii.)  has  dted  some  paaaages  froni 
Origen  and  other  writers,  wUdi  inmratw  the  jai^ 
ority  of  the  TetrapUt  ;  and  the  Mtpposilion  that  tha 
leu  complete  and  eUborute  work  was  the  earlier  ii 
the  more  probable,  especially  if  we  reoeire  the  testi- 
mony of  Epiphanius.  that  the  IlrjnijJa  was  finished 
at  Tyre,  during  the  time  that  Origen  resided  there. 
Far  as  tiiat  reridenee  appeals  fa  hii««  aKtanded  oohr 
from  the  close  of  the  Dectan  persecution  to  his 
death,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  hare  had 
Mmibm  ar  energy  to  pubUi  tha  TMrapIo,  tbonghj 
it  would,  indeed,  have  been  only  a  portion  of  yw 
Jbnpla  sepuaiad  from  tiia  rest  of  the  work. 

of  aavaral  copiea  of  the 
Old  Testament,  six  in  some  parts,  seven  in  others, 
eight  in  otliers,  and  nine  in  a  few,  ranged  in  parali  1 
columns.  The  first  column  to  the  right  contaitic-u 
tha  Hekaw  taart  ia  Hatoav  eharactNs,  (i.  e.  thoe^ 
now  in  use,  not  the  more  ancient  Samaritan  lett<.T*.) 
the  second  the  same  text  in  Greek  characters,  tb<> 
third  the  version  of  Aqnila.  tha  fbortli  tb«t  of 
Symmachus,  the  fifth  the  Septnagint,  the  aixth  ihe 
Tevsion  of  Theodotton,  the  proximi^  of  thaae  several 
vafsIsM  fa  ^  eahnna  cantafada^  1W  R«%few 

tt'xt  being  determined  by  tin  ir  more  c1os<;  atsd 
literal  adberanoe  to  the  original ;  and  the  seventii, 
dgfath,  and  nfadi  cslanBB  Islny  aerapied  hy  Uuee 
versions,  known  from  their  position  in  this  vrodc 
as  if  Wftvni  mi  i}  Imi  ical  i}  i&iifn^  ^JcS^ett. 
QasRla,  Sstto,  ef  Septima  Edithttes^  L  e.  veniona. 
Each  of  the  first  six  columns  contaiasd  all  tlto  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  these  six  complete 
columns  gave  to  the  work  its  title  Httmpla.:  the 
other  columns  contuned  only  some  of  the  bo<Jcat,  tmk 
principally  the  poetical  books,  and  from  them  the 
work  derived  the  titles  of  Ockmla  and  J^kmeapia^ 
whiah  wsw  thswfcia  aaiy  partiaBy  appHaaMa.  The 
a-ssertinn  that  the  title  Hetapla  was  given  to  th« 
work  ou  acooont  of  its  having  six  Greek  veraaotsa, 
taahtfaf  taha  uuanMBaa.  Wagivaasa  apcciMBt 
a  passage  from  HiMdndt  I.  4^  wUA  ia  MBd  ia 
ail  the  columns. 


n 

ypdn/jiaatv. 

XOJ. 

01</. 

esoSo- 

E'. 

r . 

r. 

ovroSuc  $n- 
fiaswta  MIS. 

aal  M. 
aawr  iv 

alrs9 

4  U 

ra0  «f0k 
vas{)|m 

4U 

i'lKOlOt 

^  wlff. 

4U 

ZUatos 
rp  ianh 
TS0  al^ 
vsiMaai. 

4  W 

SUcuos 
rp  4av- 

6 

t'lKOUOS 

Tp  *aw- 
T<w  wUr- 

SiKCUOS 

Tp  t  av- 
roS  Wta- 

Tha  nmph  aontriaiA  Aa  fear  misaa,  tha  | 

Septuagint,  and  those  of  A^afla,  Symmachus.  and  : 
Theodotion.  Of  the  vsitiona  ef  Aqu^  SymmachuSi  | 
and  Theodotion,  an  seeoant  is  givaa  ante  Arfr  «»• 
ipeeliTa  names,  and  of  the  Septuagint  there  is  a  brief 
notice  under  Artstkas.  Of  the  three  remaining 
versions  we  give  here  a  brief  account  The  Quiata 
SdittOf  according  to  Epiphanius  (De  Menturis  ei 
PonderUt^  c  17, 1 8),  and  theniilhor  of  i\w  Synopsis 
S.  Scryftmraet  which  is  ascribed  to  Athanusius,  was 
feimd  at  Jaridwte  a  wine  jar,  hj  aaa  of  tha  Isarned 
men  of  Jenisalcm  ;  and  T-lj  inli  inius  adds  the  date 
of  the  discovery,  the  seventh  year  of  Caracalla 
UD.217«v8i8).  ThaJBMjaaMte,aaasrdiDgto 
fta  ama  ■ithwiiin.  aia  aha  iMadhiawiBaJar  | 


al  WleapBMa,aa  lha  Anhnehn  gaM;  la  «ha  ia%B 

of  Alexander  Severus.  These  dates  would  accord 
rentecyvsij  with  tha  tiais  of  Origen 's  first  visits  to 
FMBHiaa  aai  taOtaeaa.  Aaeiaat  writers,  however, 

dii!er  as  to  the  discovery  of  tlie»e  versions.  Ae> 
cording  to  one  passaga  ia  Jeioaia  {Prolopu*  in 
Ejrposit.  Camtie.  Caniieor.  SMMSiAaa  Oriptm.}^  Origrn 
himself  stated,  that  the  Qmnkt  Editiu  was  found 
at  Nicopolis:  acconlinj:  to  Zonaras  (  Annal.  xiL  1 1 ), 
the  Septima  was  found  at  Jericho  ;  and  according 
to  Nicephorus  Callisti,  both  the  Srjta  and  Septima 
were  found  there.  Eusebitis  states  that  one  of  the 
versions  was  found  at  Jericho  and  one  at  X^icopolii^ 
hot  4oia  aat  ghra  thafr  aiahwfc  Tha  JilfciaMia 

ii  avi^g  Moia  prohat^p 
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tj      CBtlessn^  or  ini.«t.ike  of  the  writers  or 
I  tiiM  to  uj  nmation  in  the  order  of 

if^^rars  M  hare  been  to  fixed  as  to  have  suc- 
fMied  tile  mmm  moda  o£  nSutiag  to  them  by 
lWrph»ii  A»atM||HMak  TIm  Qmmia,  SejHa^ 
kt.  Tenions  are  anon jmoiu  ;  at  least  the  authors 
m  mat  kiwvn.  Jerome  (Adv,  Rufot.  U.  34, 
•i  TiIm.)  cdb  the  aothors  of  the  QMHto  end 
lum  Jsvf ;  ]ret  n  cttadon  from  tfM  JBiife  SextOy 
wtid  citadun  J^rmne  himself  has  given  in  I^atin, 
absvs  liiat  the  author  oi  that  Ter»ioD  was  a  Chris- 
im^  Josqihos,  anther  of  iks  JS^ifmmmHeim  [Jo- 
^ETHrs  No.  1-2]  mentions  a  carrent  report  that 
iM  sautor  of  the  Kduto  i^umta  was  a  woman. 
ThsMtther  «f  the^Uttio  S^itiMa  was  probably  a 
iim,  (M— rfwe.  PrmeUm.  m  Ifejcapla^  cap.  viii. 
f  1)  ThiM  ihaM  wwiwM  aro  £ar  less  literal 
Am  At  dlHr  inf  wnimsi  At  AmIBi  bi  parti* 
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At  coBpilBiin  nd  wangement  of  to 

.I'Lible  a  critical  apparatus  as  thi-:>e  versions, 
added  maifinal  notes,  oontainiog,  among 
4te  thii^  as  explanation  of  the  Hebrew  names. 
TWn  is  nasw  to  think  that  he  eeeasionally  gave 
ii  bk  manrinal  noUn  a  Greek  Tersion  of  the  read' 
M^ti  Uic  byriac  and  Samariun  TertionSy  of  the 
ttmtt  m  Tartous  books,  of  the  latter  in  the  Penta- 
Iroch  otdy.  CVrtainly  such  readinp*  are  found,  not 
m.l\  in  extaat  ilSw  where  the  UexapLa  is  cited, 
kt  m  the  ciMiiMdrkbjr  the  fathers  of  the  fourth 
ai>j  iMt  ceotories.  It  is  to  be  observed  also  that 
iA:fta  did  not  content  himself  with  giving  the 
taut  ike  Septuagint  Si  it  iloMl  ia  III  vmi  lime, 
(f-v-  I ;  it  to  have  been  much  corrupted  by  the 

alterations  or  additioBs 
rflMMiliiiii.  (Origen.  Ctmmmt.  im 
HjCL  s]nd  Hodinm,  De  TeaL  Origmalibtu^  lib.  iii. 
c-R. IS.)  He  amended  the  text  chiefly  by  the 
■irf  ThesdetioB^  Tcnion,  allowing  the  received 
mdia^  to  remni.  hot  iiift'H*"g  his  proposed  alter- 
a!."M  ir  additions  with  an  asterisk  (  ),  and  pre- 
txiSf^  as  obelus  (•»-  )  to  such  word»  or  pasAaget*  aa 
btfaegbtshonid  be  mitfHL  The  use  of  another 
■i^  the  kmniscns  (   — or  which  he  is 

■ii  Is  ksve  ennlojed,  can  only  be  conjectured : 
Ae  mmmk  <ti  m  mt  given  by  Epiphaiai  {Ik 
'■i-ir,  ft  P'  Tr.frrib.  c  viii.),  iH  evidently  erroneous. 
*  )r>it&'k  RTuioa  cf  the  text  of  the  beptuagiut  was 
nfwMbyaeeMding  gen  MrtiiM  m  tta  ■Myrfnd  t 
i'  ^it  frP4]aeatly  trati»cribi>d,  aoi  I«liB»  Symc, 
versions  made  frimi  iL 
h  A*  preparatMB  et  tkb  Mil  Mwtidnaad 
n^uabl*  work,  Origen  was  encouraged  by  the  ex- 
I^Mm  and  supported  by  the  wealth  of  his 
Mi  labmsih   It  is  probable  that,  £nMn  the 
■>  ur  mi  cm  required,  eompaiatavaly  fnr  tran- 
•<S|<|  were  ever  m-Ad-  ;  though  there  were  a  stiffi- 
^■■t  Bonber  W  ttte  leading  eixiauasucai  writers 
woKdtBf  ages  to  Imve  access  to  il  |  at  Pam- 
fMes,  Fasebitii  of  Caes;»reiji,  (these  two  are  wiid  to 
WHfcted  the  text  of  the  work,  and  Eutebius 
»<Usd  &Uia,)  Alinnnn,  Tkmbm  of  Henir 
^  the  Arian,  Diodorui  of  Tarsus,  Epiphanins, 
iiuouu,  Jcnm,  Chrpoatom,  Theodoret,  Proco- 
?^ft(km,kL  Otei  of  tWfadMn  employed 
l"*?  *^  rk  \rti  frequently  ;  and  some  Ijorrowed  their 
a^futaaoBs  with  iu  various  readings  from  the 
^   III  their  piedeeiMoni  Origea'k  own  copies 


and  Sche^ia  of  Origen  himself  and  of  Pamphilus 
and  EuMibius,  long  remained  in  the  libmy  of  tho 
martyr  PamphOM  at  Caeauaii  ( aad  won  pnhab^ 

destrnyed  in  the  seventh  century,  either  at  tM 
capture  of  that  city  by  Chosroea  IL  the  Persian,  or 
ili  oaboogBeat  capture  by  the  SaiaoanOi    The  few 

transcripts  that  were  miuie  have  perished  also,  and 
the  work,  as  compiled  by  Origen,  has  been  long  lost. 
Numeroos  fragments  have,  however,  been  preeerved 
in  tho  writings  of  the  fitthert.  Many  of  these,  con- 
taining scraps  of  the  versions  of  Aquila  and  the  other 
Greek  translators,  collected  by  Petnis  Morinus,  were 
inserted  by  Fkminius  Nobilins  in  the  beautiful  and 
valuable  edition  of  the  Septuagint,  fol.  Home,  \5i',7. 
These  fragments,  and  some  additioiuU  onck,  with 
learned  notes,  were  prepared  for  puhlieation  by  Jo- 
annes Dru»ius,  and  published  after  his  death  with 
this  title,  Vetenum  inUrprttutn  Grueeontm  in  kUum 
V,  T,  J^iymito,  4tab  Ambofaa,  192SL  Bot  tbo 

most  complete  edition  is  that  of  tlie  learned  Bene- 
dictine MoatfaiMoa — Uettmiorum  Orig$tti$  qm* 

tamed  the  arrangement  of  the  versions  adopted  by 
Origen,  and  also  bis  asterisks  and  obeli,  wherever 
they  were  found  in  the  MSS.  employed  for  the 
edition  ;  and  added  a  Latin  version  both  to  the 
Hebrew  text  (for  which  he  employed  that  of 
Santes  Pagninus  or  of  Arias  Monianus  with  slight 
alterations,  and  also  the  Vulgate ),  and  to  tlie  Gntak 
versions.  He  prefixed  a  valuable  Proe/atio  and  Prae- 
lunmurui^  to  which  we  have  been  much  indebted, 
and  added  la Hio  edition  sevenl  AmeedotOy  or  anp«b» 
lished  fragments  of  Origen  and  others,  and  a  Orcok 
and  a  Hebrew  Lexicon  to  the  Hexapla.  An  edi- 
taon  hamd  on  dmt  of  MontfiraeoB  tvae  paUkhed  ia 
2  vols,  8vo.  Leipzig  and  Ltibec,  1 7^n.  1 77*1.  imdertha 
editorahin  of  C.  F.  JJahrdt :  it  omitted  the  Hebrew 
textiaunek  lotton«tho  Latin  TanMoa,  tho  jinae- 
Jota^oT  previously  unpublished  extracts  firom Origen 
and  others,  and  many  of  the  notes.  Bahrdt  pro- 
fessed to  correct  the  text,  and  increased  it  by  some 
additional  fragments  ;  iwd  he  added  notes  of  his 
own  to  those  which  he  retained  of  Montfancon*s. 
Bahrdt*s  preface  intimated  his  purpose  of  preparing 
a  LeziooD  to  the  woiitt  hot  it  is  not  subjoined  ta 
the  copy  now  befocaa^Boram  wofiad  thatitarao 
ever  published. 

II.  'El^yiriad,  FittptHealworkM.  Thne  comply 
hend  three  clasiws.  (Hieronym,  Praef.  in  Trans/cU. 
tiomiL  Oriffen.  in  Jertm,  tt  Ezeck)  1 .  TJmo<,  wliich 
JoRNUO  nndom  FelmNjaa,  oontannng  ample  oMa* 
mentaries,  in  which  he  gave  full  scope  to  his  intel- 
lect 2.  SxtiAio,  HokoUa ;  brief  notes  on  detached 
passages,  designed  to  dear  vp  obocnritaeo  aad  re- 
move difficulties.  3.  HomUiaey  popular  expo&itions 
delivered  chietiy  at  Caesareia  ;  and  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  (i.  e.  after  his  sixtieth  year,  a.  d.  246), 
extemporaneously^  bliag  taken  d<>wn  at  tho  tlaio 
of  delivery  by  persons  employed  for  the  purpose. 
Of  the  T((/MM  there  are  few  remains.  Of  the 
Scholia  a  number  have  been  collected  chiefly  frna 
the  citations  of  the  fathers,  and  are  given  by 
Delarue  under  the  title  of  'iMXoyal^  SeUcta,  Of 
tho  amUiM  a  few  are  aatmit  in  the  origfamUaad 
many  more  in  the  Latin  versions  (not  very  iiiithful 
however)  of  Kufinui,  Jerome,  and  others.  Our 
space  dooe  not  liBov  «•  to  giro  an  amaniBtioa  of 

Origen'i*  Exegetical  works  hut  they  Will  ba  fauid 
in  Hdarue's  edition  of  hie  works. 
Ib  lib  various  ej^oritions  Origen  Miaglii  ta 
ta  llMSamdWdliDfi  their  histoiiailt 
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mystical  or  propljcticd,  and  moral  nifrnifieance. 
0hg.  UomU.  XViL  m  O'meniit,  c  1.)  His 
daaim  of  iadinf  caatiBnllT  a  myitieBl  aiaat  lad 
Ua  ftaquently  into  the  rejrlfct  of  the  historical 
atBaa^  and  titn  into  tha  denial  of  iu  trath.  This 
TBlrf***  findt  haa  at  aU  tioHa  fcraMMd  unnd  ftv 
daprtciating  his  laboara,  and  ha^  no  doubt  ma- 
larially  diminiaiicd  their  value :  it  most  not,  how- 
a««r,  be  snppeaad  that  his  denial  of  the  hiatoiica] 
tmth  of  the  SaoadWlitings  is  more  than  occasional, 
or  that  it  has  been  carried  out  to  the  full  extent 
which  some  of  bis  accnwri  (for  instaiKe,  Easta- 
thiw  af  Antiack)  hvm  ahaiged  apoa  Uia  Hii 
character  an  a  commentator  is  thiiR  itimmid  »p 
bj  tlie  acute  Richard  Simon  (/iuL  Cntiam  dm 
Ptindp^wm  CbmmmUmn  4m  H,T,  di.UL):  — 
*•  Orifj.'ii  every  where  too  long  and  too  mnch 
given  to  digressiona.  lie  commonljr  saja  aTeiy 
tiring  which  aoena  ta  Ur  wMi  napad  to  aoBW 

unrd  that  he  meeta  trftfl,  and  he  afTccts  great 
refinement  in  his  ■pacdatiwia  (il  afiecte  da  par 
roltre  subtil  dans  aes  inTcntiom),  wUeh  adea  leada 

him  to  resort  to  airy  (sublimes)  and  allegorical 
mnaninfls  Bat  notwithstanding  these  faults,  we 
iad  his  Commentaries  on  the  New  Testament 
pmfinmd  launiflf  and  an  extenai^  aofDidBtaaea 
with  every  thing  respecting  religion  ;  aor  ia  Aan 
■Dj  writer  from  whom  we  can  learn  lO  wdl  aa 
flmoi  hfan  what  tiiaaMiaBltiMologj  was.  He  had 
cari'fnlly  read  a  preat  numbor  of  \vrit«'n!  of  whom 
we  now  scarcely  know  thenames.''  His  proneness  to 
aDegorieal  and  myitkd  fartarpretations  was  probably 
drrived  from,  at  !<Ti<it  <;trt'ntrthcnf  d  by,  his  sto^  af 
Plato,  and  others  of  the  Greek  philosoj  ' 

IIL  OOer  fTodh.  Tfca  aiagathaf  wfWuga  of 
Origen  might  well  have  been  tae  sole  labour  of  a 
long  life  devoted  to  literatoie.  They  fonn,  how- 
aver,  only  a  part  of  the  works  of  this  inMttigaUe 
fcthar.  B^phanins  affirms  {Ilaera.  bdr.  63)  that 
flonmon  report  assigned  to  him  the  composition  of 
•*  tlx  thousand  books  "  (<^aicitrx'^^«"'f  jSlfXoi/f )  ; 
and  the  statement,  which  is  re{K>ated  again  and 
again  by  the  Hyrantine  writers,  though  itself  an 
absnrd  exaggeration,  may  be  taken  as  evidence  of 
his  exubamt  antborship.  Jerona  eempares  him 
to  Varro,  the  most  fcrtilf  author  among  the  Latins 
(Hieron.  ad  FatUam  KputoL  29,  ed.  Beaedictin, 
St,  ad.  VaHaia.,  atapud  Ildht  /aiaatfa.  Bk  ft  \%\ 
and  sUite*  that  he  surpass"!  'lini  and  all  othrr 
writers,  wbother  Latin  or  Greek,  in  the  nnraher 
and  aiM  af  Ui  wvika.  Of  Ma  ■jaBaBamwiBi 
works  the  following  only  are  known  :  — 

1.  'EvMrroAot,  Ejpittoiati.  Origan  wrote  many 
letters,  of  whieh  Easebins  eoQeeted  as  many  as 
he  could  find  extant,  to  the  number  of  more  than 
a  hundred  {II.  E.  vi.  ."i'J).  Most  of  them  have 
long  since  perished.  Deiarue  has  given  (vol.  L 
p.  1—32)  those,  vbalhar  aniin  ar  ftagiiiaiiliiy, 

which  remain. 

2.  n<^l  acaoTcMTcwf,  De  Jieturrtdione.  £use- 
hhia  aaya  thia  woifc  ww  fa  two  beaka  (H,S,  tL 

CI),  and  was  written  at  Alexandria  l-eforc  the 
Commentariea  on  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah, 
fa  whkii  tbejr  an  lefitncd  tiw   Jarana  (ibid.) 

nddi  tli.it  lie  wrote  two  other  Dutlof/i  de  licnur- 
rtctioue;  and  in  another  phue  (Ad  Fcammaek. 
EfktoL  61,  add.  vet,  S8,  ed.  BenedictSn. ;  jU6. 
Cbafru  Joiinnrm  Jftxmolyrniiunum,  c.  2,%  ed.  VaJ- 
laiai)  he  cites  the  fourth  book  on  the  resorrection, 
•a  if  he  regarded  the  two  works  as  conatitattng 
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except  a  few  fmcrnpnts  cited  by  Jerome  ot  by  P.-i-i- 
^^^^in  his  A^iU^apv^ri^emej  or  bjr  Ori^ea 

32—37).  ^ 
9,  Sxpt^utTHS  a.  Jir/miurrimw  Aiyas  Siro' 
makm  (%mm\  )  JMKX,«ilttal  at  Mm- 

andria,  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severua  (  Easeb. 
H,£.  vL  24),  in  imitation  of  the  work  of  tbe  aaiaa 
iiama  hy  Cknena  AJezaodrimM.  IClwmw 
ALXXANORiNtw.]  The  tenth  book  was  ciiiefly 
composed  of  Sekolia  on  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the 
Gabtians.  Nothing  is  extant  of  the  work,  exoepC 
two  or  three  fragments  cited  fa  LMfa  Ipgr  JoBMHu 
(Deiarue,  vol.  i.  pp.  37 — 4 1 .) 

4.  Ufpl  dpxtWt  ^  rrindpiiM,  Thia  work, 
which  waa  wriMaa  tl  Alexandria  (BoaMw,  J7.  JB^ 
vi.  24),  was  the  great  object  of  attack  with  Origott^ 
Miemies,  and  the  aooxce  from  which  thc;y  derivad 

It  was  divided  into  four  hooks.    The  first  trr-aiad 
of  God,  of  Christ,  and  of  the  Holy  Smzit  s  of  tha 
fidU  af  Mtfaad  wim Md M iiiriM 
to  happiness,  of  corporeal  and  incorporeal 
and  of  angels :  the  second,  of  the  world  and  the 
things  in  it,  of  the  identity  of  the  God  of  the  old 
dispensation  and  of  the  naw,  of  the  tncaniation  of 
Christ,  of  the  resurrection,  and  of  the  punishment  nf 
the  wicked :  the  third  book,  of  the  freedom  of  the 
vrill,  of  the  agency  of  Satan,  of  the  temptations  of 
man,  of  the  origin  of  the  world  in  time  and  nf  itt 
end :  the  fourth,  of  the  divine  original  and  proper 
mode  of  atndying  the  Scriptmea.  11m  hatavadaory 
of  this  work,  according  to  the  standard  of  the  day,  : 
or  rather  perhaps  of  the  next  generation,  waa  aa-  i 
eribadhy  llmlfaaarAaeym  ta  IfeafafliMiMaarl 
tho  rirook  plillosophy,  especially  that  of  Plato, 
which  Origen  had  beoi  recently  stndyinf,  and  bad 
not  taken  tfaM  natorely  to  consider.  Bnebioa 
replied  to  Marcellus  by  dai^ring  the  Platociiaai 
of  Origen,  and  Pamphilas,  in  his  Apologia  pro 
Orifftne^  attempted  to  prove  that  he  was  ortho- 
dox.  Ob  the  avtbreak  of  the  Arian  oontroversyv 
Origen  was  accn«ed  of  having  been  the  real  author 
of  that  obnoxious  system ;  and  Didymna   of  ; 
Alaxaadria,  in  hia  Mafia  on  the  It^  #3edb 
of  Origen,  in  order  to  refute  this  char>re.  endca- 
vonred  to  ahow  how  &r  he  di&red  from  theao. 
rDiDni««,N«.4^)  ]falMlba]tadli«raHhod««7 
liecame  more  definite  and  IMlrialad,  this  mode  of 
defence  waa  abandoned  z  Mid  Biflmis,  no  longer 
denying  thabalewdaac  cifcMMtM  aliaany  pasiagea 
with  respect  to  the  Trinity,  afBxmed  that  they 
were  interpoUtions.    When,  therefore,  at  the 
doae  of  the  fourth  century,  he  translated  the 
ipx^f^  into  Latin,  Im  aoftened  the  ol^aeliaaaMa 
features  of  the  work,  by  omitting  those  parts 
iatiiig  to  the  Trinity,  which  appeared  to  be  Leta> 
rodox,  and  ilfaabating  obscnre  passages  by  the  in* 
seriion  of  more  explicit  declarations  from  the  author's 
other  writings.  On  other  subjects,  however,  he  wae 
Mid  to  have  lattar  asaggeratad  4b  aifteaed  the 
objectionable  sentiments.    (Hieron.  Contra 
I  7.)   Such  princi^es  of  tnuiahuion  woold  hawa 
seriously  impidred  tha  idifitj  of  Ua  rmkn,  vnm  ' 
if  his  assertion,  that  ha  had  addinl  nothing  of  his 
own,  were  true :  hot  aa  he  did  not  give  reference 
to  the  plaaaa  fioa  wMdi  tha  insened  passages 
were  takm,  he  rendered  the  credibility  of  that 
assertion  very  doubtful.    Jerome,  therefore,  to  ex- 
pose, as  he  sBvs  ^lbid.),both  the  heterodoxy  ot  the 

■id  ttt  «dUih0dMii<r  tkt 
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work  wme  important  fragments,  in- 
put ot  the  third  and  fourth 
pwwuad  a  th«  PMmdia ;  in 
Memnam,  PaUiarekam  CPoli- 
t[  tlM  oapeiDT  Justinian,  giren  in  the 
•ditkm*  of  the  Qmdtia  (e.  g.  voL  p. 
iih,  ke^  ed.  Labbr,  vol.  iiL  p.  244,  &c,  ed. 
;IiHiT:ni) ;  and  by  Marcelluj  of  Ancyra  (apud 
huieuaxa,  Conira  MarceUum),  Of  the  renion  of 
Jmm^llum  tn  mmoB  amall  poctiona  preiervd  in 
hii  letttfto  Avitns  {EpistoL  59,  edd.  Tett.,  94,  ed. 
HiiidktiB,  124,  cd.  Valkn.>.  The  Tersion  of 
lrfHilMw4Mmt»  wwlini  and  iagiren 
« itii  frvmenti;  of  Jeronie^s  version  and  flt  the 
tqpaai  br  Dekrue  (toL  i.  pa  42— 196> 

KflitwDed  by  Pamphilu*  {Apot.  pro  Orig.  c  viii.), 
■ad  ia  «i&  extant.  It  waa  fini  rabUabed,  I2m». 
(MM,  ICtt,  with  a  Lalm  mimk  (Mn, 
toi.  L  pp.  195—272.) 

6.  Eit  ^afiriptam  Trporprrrutir  Exhortaiio 
•i  Jfcy^yriw,  or  IIc^  fiaprvpiovy  IM  Mariyrio^ 
aNfeMal  la  hk  friend  and  patron  AaahMiOB,  and 
ta  I*r9tnctjetn<i  of  C.iesareia,  during  the  perwcation 
udcf  tae  emperor  Maximin  (a.  d.  — 238),  and 
iB  cxtuL  (Delame,  toL  L  pp.  273— SIO.)  It 
vxi  firtt  pobH^hed  by  Jo.  Rod.  Wetatenius 
(WctataiB)  the  jaaBfar,  4Iqi»  Baael,  1574,  with  a 
I  Mil  %mA\%  mAwSm,  Oa^%  kitar  of  Kka 

Kwritun  wlicn  a  —  Iwy  l»hil  fclhw,  haa 
lady  MtiififtL 

7.  Bud  IIamv  fdpai  CbsU'Vi  CMmr  lArt 
TIJl^  vritten  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Philipput 
{imkH.  R  Ti.  .36),  and  atill  eztaat.  la  thia 
iMIi  week  Origen  defienda  the  tmdi  «f  Ghria- 
Quitj  agitoat  the  attacka  of  Celaua,  an  Epicurean, 
•r  periap*  a  Pbtonic  philosopher  [Celsus].  The 
P^donHa  b  chietiy  made  up  of  extracts  from  it 
h  \u  fim  printed  in  the  Latin  version  of  Christo- 
fiana  PerMma.  fnl.  Rome,  1481,  and  in  Greek 

David  fioeBchelio*,  4lo,  Augabuig,  1605.  (De- 
hnvtNLLfpkm-71il> 

It  my  he  ns  well  here  to  mention  that  the 
*t^«aAia,  PkUoeaiMit  ao  ofiea  mentioned,  waa  a 
hy  BMIof  Obaamh,  iBd  Ui  Maad 
*j>fxy  of  Narianxua  [Basilii's,  No.  2  ;  Orego- 
uu  NiSAniNUft],  alnoat  ezclusiveiy  from  the 
whhip  if  Oxigen,  of  iritfdk  fiHmy  important  frag- 
»Foti  have  bMD  thna  prcserscii,  especially  from 
^  kf^  to  Gdna.  It  ia  divided  into  twenty- 
iMaclBpicra.  It  waa firat  pnbUahed n the  Laoa 
^Twn  of  Gilbertoa  <3enebnrdaa,  in  the  aeoond 
•danwtf  that  author's  edition  of  Origen'a  works, 
tL  fm%,  1.^74,  and  in  Greek  by  Joannea  Ta- 
Ma.4t«,Pam,  1618.    It  iaaolgheanavkab 

IDrlarae,  bat  aoch  of  the  extracts  as  are  not 
«ben  extant  are  diatdbnted  to  their  appro- 
pnttspiaoaa. 

Many  works  of  Origen  are  totally  lost  An 
f'jisaemiaa.  of  those  of  wbidi  we  have  any  in- 
itmsm  k  given  by  FalmdiH  {BiL  €haee. 
^  TtL  p.  235,  &c).  The  majority  of  those 
•tt^an  bat  were  biblical  and  exegeticaL  The 
vwa  lUtAf  ^nactad  againat  tfw  vuiiwi 
dasies  of  heretica,  and  partly  coniisted  of  records 
<f  bs  diyrtatiaai  with  them.  The  book  £h 
t^m  Jrtiiai^  mentiaMed  by  hinaelf  in  his  Cbei- 
^tary  ou  the  Epittle  to  dte  Rommu,  waa  perhapa 
ttet  portion  of  his  Ilspi  dpx*"  w^iich  relates  to  that 
«k>ct.   What  the  Afeiso6i6K  menUoued  by 
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Jemu  (Ad  Pmhm  EpktoL  99,  ed  Beaadietin,  88, 

ed.  Vollars. and  apiid  llufin.  Im-rct.  lib.  ii.  IP),  w.i'., 
we  have  no  means  of  aacertaimng.  There  were, 
perhaps,  odier  worica  beride  theae  emineniled  \sf 
Fabriciua  (/.  c.) :  for  tin  re  is  no  complete  list 
of  Origen'a  worka  extant  ;  those  drawn  up  by 
Eaaebiaa  (see  H.E.  vL  32)  in  his  Lift  cf  Pam- 
philua^  and  by  Jerome  (see  De  Viris  JUiutr.  c.  64) 
in  the  matiktted  i^Mfta  to  i'aa^a,  joafe  cited, 
now  lost 

Seveial  works  hart  beat  ascribed  to  Origen,  aad 
published  under  his  name,  which  really  do  not 
belong  to  him.  Of  these,  the  most  important  are 
the  following.  (1)  AidAoyar  aoanrd  Miywewyrifir 
T)  irtpl  T17T  €11  &f6y  o^Brjs  irdrretuT,  Dialogu$  contra 
MarammiioM  nve  de  Jieeta  m  IMum  Fid*,  Thia  waa 
tol  pablbbed  ia  Ae  LadiB  mion  ef  Jeeaaee 
Picus,  4to,  Paris,  15.^5,  and  in  Greek  by  Jo, 
Rod.  Wetateniua,  with  a  Latin  venion,  4(o,  Baael, 
1674.  It  ia  gbea  Ddane (veUL  p|ib860— 
872),  but  not  as  Ongen*s.  It  waa  ascribed  to 
Origen,  perhapa  by  Basil  and  Gregory  Nazianien, 
certainly  by  Anaatasiua  Sinaita ;  but  Huet  has 
shown  that  internal  evidence  ia  against  its  being 
his  ;  and  it  is  in  nil  prolmhility  the  production  of 
a  later  age.  Adamantius  the  ^  orthodox " 
apMlter  ia  the  Dialogue  (comp.  Mazimus  Hikbo> 
HoLVMiTAiius)  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  Ixflieve, 
from  the  teetimony  of  Theodoret  {UatnL  Falmlar, 
aad  L  36),  ^^mdMrnaOybon  that 
name,  and  was  n  distinct  person  nlto;..'(>ther  from 
Origen ;  but  that,  aa  Origen  also  bora  the  name  of 
K  deweatina,  tike  woiic  floe  to  be  etwaeeoily 
ascrilifd  to  him.  (2^  ^i\o<ro<poviitvay  s.  tow  jtard 
waamf  aifivMMT  J^rjfX'*'  fitSAlov  a'.  PhUo9opi»- 


a.  AdMnm  VHmm  HtmtMty  Liler  priouu, 
Thia  work  waa  first  published  with  a  Latin  versiaa 
and  notes,  vindicating  Origen*s  title  to  the  author* 
ship,  by  Jac.  Gronovius,  in  the  tenth  volume  ef 
his  TTieBotaruM  Antiquitaium  Graecarmm^  p.  249,  tei, 
under  the  title  of  Origenis  Philosophumruwv  Frag- 
maUum.  This  title  is  not  quite  correct :  the  yVti« 
/osopkameno,  or  eeeoont  ef  the  ayatema  of  the  an- 
cient  philosophy,  appears  to  Iw  entire,  but  is  itself 
only  a  portion  of  a  larger  work  againat  all  here- 
aiie**ereaetilMmag  wwatwunwra,  Thetadior 
is  not  known  ;  but  he  was  not  Origen  ;  for  in  his 
pntotmimm  he  daime  epiaot^  tank,  which  Origen 
never  hald.  (The  went  ia  la  IMame,  Toi  i  pp. 
872—909.)  (3)  IxiKut,  *is  tix^v  Kvpiaicfiv,  Sd»' 
lia  ta  Oratiomem  J>omimeam^  published  by  Fed. 
MeraUoa,  in  1601,  aa  the  productioa  ef  **Orifea 
or  some  other  teacher  of  that  age  ;**  but  Hnet  aad 
Delarue  deny  that  these  Srlmia  are  his  and  Huet 
ascribes  them  to  Pctrus  of  Laodiccio,  following  the 
editors  of  the  BUtliotheea  Patrum^  who  have  given 
a  Latin  version  of  them  in  that  collection.  (Delame, 
vol  i.  pp.  909,  911.)— The  above,  with  (4),  an  an- 
ciaot  una  fifaku  ef  a  CbeiaMntof3r  e»  JAt  ere 
the  only  supposititious  works  given  by  Delarue. 
Others,  however,  are  extant,  and  have  been  given 
by  oAv  edllMe,  bat  de  aet  lefniie  my  fltrtber 
notice  hen. 

fieaide  Ue  own  wodca,  Oiligm  miaed  the  Lexi- 
caa  ef  HAratr  auMe,  BdbftilMrwii^  f^nAutu  S* 

Scripturae  et  Afetumrantm  Interpretation  of  Philo 
Jadaeus  [Philo]  ;  and  enlarged  it  by  the  addition 
of  the  namea  in  the  New  Testament :  the  work  ia 
eonsequendy  aaeribed  to  him  in  some  MSS. :  bat 

after  hi«  reputed  hpn-sics  had  rendered  him  odiooa, 
the  name  of  Cyni  uf  Alexandria  was  prehxed  to  the 
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work  in  MM  IfSS.  in  place  of  Irft.  TWJEttto i 

is  extant  In  tht  Latin  venion  of  Jerome,  among 
whose  worics  it  U  usnaliy  printed.  (VoL  ii  fU»  L 
edit.  Benadictin,  vol.  iii.  ed.  YaUm.) 

The  collected  wocka  tf  Origan,  more  or  less 
complete,  have  hecn  repeat»«dlT  publiihed.  The 
first  editions  conUiined  the  I^utin  vcnion»  only  ; 
fhKf  were  those  of  Jac.  Merlinus,  4  toN.,  or  more 
pxactiv,  4  pirt*  in  '2  vols.  fol.  Pari*,  lol"2  — 1519. 
In  thiii  edition  the  editor  published  an  Apologia 
pro  Origeme^  which  inrolved  him  in  MKh  tfMU«» 
and  obliged  him  to  defend  himself  in  a  new  J/" - 
Uigia,  puli»li«bed  in  a.  d.  1522,  wbeu  hie  edition  was 
wpttotrft  nH  was  again  in  IMft,  Md  friwpe  IM6L 
The  ftecond  edition  was  pri  pared  by  Krasmus,  who 
made  the  TersionsiMd  was  publiabed  after  his  death 
trjr  Bealat  RlMMrai,  foL  BtoeL  IMM.  Ptozer 
{Annahi  7)vp.  vol.  vii.)  gives  the  version  of  Eras- 
flnia  as  poUbhed  in  4  voU.  fol.  Lvon  (Lugdunum), 
153d.  Il  was  reprinted,  with  additiooiii  in  1645, 
1551, 1557, and  1 571.  The  third  and  most  complete 
Latin  edition  was  that  of  Gil))ertu«  Genebrardus, 
2  vols.  Paris,  1574,  reprinted  in  1604  and  1619. 
The  value  of  th^  JjaoB  adMona  to  diminished  by 
the  consideration,  that  tone  of  the  works  of  C)ri<:en, 
for  instance,  the  De  Martjfiio  and  De  Oraitone,  are 
not  conuined  in  then,  and  that  the  versiav  af 
Rutiniis,  which  make  up  a  lanre  prirt  of  them,  are 
notoriously  uniaithfiU.  We  do  not  here  notice  any 
Iwt  iirohaiifllj  cwaplata  -rMttirm  irf  Origin^  imlw, 

Of  tba  Qneco- Latin  clitinn^  the  most  important 
are  ika  ftDowing :  —  Oriaenu  Opera  Egmfttka^ 
RaiMa,l«88»  adHadbfPimDiiiiiel 
Ilnet,  afterward*  Rp.  of  Avranches.  An  ample 
and  valuable  dinsertation  mi  the  life,  opinions,  and 
vofka  of  Origan,  entitled  Orijimkma,  was  prdSxed 
to  tbia  aditaoQ*  The  firagments,  collected  from  the 
Catena*  oy  Combi'fis,  were  sent  to  Muet,  but  were 
not  inserted  by  him.  Huet  intended  to  publish 
the  oaaplala  works  of  OiifMii  bat  did  not  execute 
his  purpose.  His  edition  vrnn  reprinted  at  Paris 
in  1679,  and  at  Cologne,  or  rather  Frankfort,  in 
1685.  Bnt  the  standard  edition  of  Origen^  works 
is  that  of  the  French  Benedictine,  Charles  Delarue, 
completed  after  hit  death  by  hit  nephew,  Charles 
Vineant  MaiM,  a  mak  «f  llw  IBM  aitev  d  lala. 
fol.  Paris.  1 ;::?.— 1759.  The  first  volume  cont.-\ins 
the  Misceliaueousi  innhiding  mmba  of  the  supposi- 
littoBa  wocka  t  Mi  iht  olhar  Hm*  tha  lngaliwl 
works  including  oneaf  tka  l^fodtitious  Ckmmen- 
tarn  sa  JoUmt.  TlM  tefgaaenU  of  the  /letapla 
Mi  lbs  Ifdrmi»rmm  jfaMnnii,  ^e.  Interpretation 
Mi  a  portion  of  tha  NffaaititiotM  works  arc  not 
giren.  To  the  fourth  ▼olame  are  appended  ( I )  Ru* 
finus*  Tersion  of  the  Apologia  pro  Origeae  of  the 
Martyr  PamfAilHi  with  considerable  fragumta  of 
the  Greek,  accompanied  by  a  new  Latin  vermion  of 
the  fnigmeuUk  (2)  The  Kfnlogm  of  liutinus  on 
the  intaipalHiii  «f  Origen's  wikhgi.    (S)  Eif 

In  Origeaem  FrotpkMetica  ac  Panegyrtca  Uratiu, 

iiiietaei  by  Owyorina  TliM^ial  iii  giw  to  Origen,  his 

preceptor,  on  leaving  him  to  return  to  his  native  land, 
with  the  lAtin  v«im  of  Gerard  Voaaitta.  (4)  The 
OrlgmHama  of  Huet:  aai  (5)  m  aatoM  hem 

Bishop  Pull's  fh/i  nsio  FiJi  i  Xicacnae,  cap.  ix.  on 
the  Consubttantiality  'of  the  bon  of  Guid.  The 
whola  warita  wan  arjearapairied  by  valoahle  pre- 
flMes,  **  monita,**  and  notes. 

The  works  of  Origen,  from  the  editkm  of  Dela- 
rne,  i«iiied  bjr  Oberthitr,  were  reyrialai  withoot 


notes,  bi  SfOt.  WMog^  1785.  ike. 

number  of  aiiManal  passages  from  Origm^  chiei 
gleaned  bem  mious  Catemae^  and  concmming^ 
Jim  on  eemal  of  die  books  of  Scriptore,  are  gireu  i 
the  Appemduc  to  the  xivth  (posthumooa)  volwoia  i 
Galland's  Bibliotheca  Patrum.  The  inr>*t  importai 
of  these  additions  are  to  the  Sc/tolia  on  the  books  < 
IVutemnomy,  Samuel,  Kings.  Job,  P*alins,  Pm 
verb*,  and  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  raid  L.a]u 
Some  additions  to  the  SchiJut  on  the  (Jaxiticle«,  aat 
to  the  Hexapbr  readings  on  the  MMM  kock.  av 
contained  in  tfie  fA$  ra  ieruara,  Catema  imCSanfim^ 
of  Procopius  oi  Gaxa,  published  in  tb«  daMaksirwa 

Mai,  vol.  ix.  p. '257,  A:c.  8ro.  Rome.  1  Tn-s 
fragments  of  Origen,  one  considaniblo  one,  £is  n 
wori  Aiawii',  /«  BeemgeHmm  Emem(f^  474-— 482 \ 
and  one  of  a  few  lin.-s,  Ei>  .\fumK(fv,  fn  L,e^itirarm^ 
appear  in  vol  x.  of  the  mna  soma.  Some  i^ieJuAm 
uf  Origen  apa  CiMdMi  ia  •  coOectlon,  Ele  to» 
Aavii)A  ipfirfrtiai  laupiptav,  In  Danidem  Variov-mm 
Commentarii,  published  in  ToL  I  pars  ii.  p.  161,  <\ . . 
of  the  Seripiormin  Vetermm  Notn  CoUeet$o^  1  O  vcua. 
4to.  Rome,  1825,  te>  of  the  same  learned  rititi. 

On  the  writings  of  Oripen,  see  Huet,  Oriff^tn'(m%, 
lib.  iii. ;  Cave,  HuU,  LuL  ad  ann.  2;iO,  vol.  L  p.  i  J  2« 
ed.  Oxford,  1740—45  ;  Tillemont,  Afimoie^  wl. 
iii.  p.  551,  Ac.,  771,  Ac  ;  Ihipin.  Nourrffe  nibtiolk, 
desAtit.  EeoUe,  dee  I.  II.  ill.  HUoles^  voL  i.  n.  S2«. 
fa^  M  •i.^9««^  Ms,  1698 1  WMi,JBm.GemeZ 
vol.  iii.  p.  708,  fee  ,  vol.  vi.  p.  ]99,  &c..  vol.  vii. 
p.  201  :  Ondin.  CommenL  d$  Scevatoriims  i'2^reL 
^  i.  floi  9S1,  te.|  OrfUiM^  JaiMM  a^mU, 
vol.  ii.  p.  Mmi^  cmwmh^  m 

Paw  wrilwi  bwM  MMBbei  graater  tnfluence  bjr 
the  force  of  their  intellect  and  the  variety  af  tiMir 
attainments  than  Origen,  or  have  been  the  oocaudon 
of  longer  and  more  acrimonious  disputes.  Uia 
infloence  b  the  more  remarfcabla  m  ba  huA  aaC  ika 
nd>*antage  of  high  rank  and  a  commanding  positian 
in  the  church  ;  and  his  freedom  in  intet]»retixig  the 
Scriptnm,  Mi  tba  gMMi  HbMiHy  of  bia  riewa 
were  in  direct  opposition  to  the  cttrn-nt  of  Mi^gHMI 
opinion  in  his  own  and  subsequent  times. 

Of  tba  MM  ifaliaaliM  «Mato  of  Ibia  Mae, 
sevt-ral  had  reference   to  the   doctrine   of  t}>e 
Trinity,  on  which  ha  was  charasd  with  diatio. 
gvisUig  dw  aiaia,  aatriaaifia,  as  tba  PbdMr  frosa 
that  of  the  Son,  with  affirming  the  inferiority  of  the 
Ilo^  8fint  to  tba  Son,  with  making  both  the 
Soa  Mi  flpfarit  CMMMm  ^  ^  'mSam  other 
errors  either  anertai  by  him,  or  regaided  as 
necessarily  flowing  from  lus  assertions,  which  it  is 
not  lequisite  to  mention.   Others  of  his  opinions 
had  lafarance  to  the  difllcolt  subject  of  the  iimi 
nation,  niid  to  the  pre-existence  of  Christ's  human 
soul,  winch,  aa  well  as  the  pre-existence  of  other 
human  souls,  he  aflnaad.    He  was  charged  also 
with  holding  the  corporeity  of  angels,  and  with 
other  errors  as  to  angels  and  daemons,  on  wl&kh 
subjects  his  iriews  appear  ta  baiva  ftMaiiitai.  Ha 
held  the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  and  awrihrd 
to  man  a  nature  less  conront  and  depraved  than 
wii  asmistsBt  wilb  aitbaias  viava  af  Aa  I 
ration  of  divine  grace.    He  held  the  doctrine  of 
the  oniveraal  testoiation  of  the  gniUy,  conoeiving 
that  tba  iafl!  iioM  vooM  adfcr  atanal  puitob- 
ment.    Other  points  of  less  moment  we  do  not 
notice  here.    A  full  discussion  of  them  isoQaiyaad 
in  tba  OrvaaMW  af  Uuet  (lib.  ii.  c  2, 3).. 


! 
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ted 

viy  laid  doim,  a«  in  the  following  contu- 
hit  ofonioiM  vera  ob- 


Mm.  ke  WM  Bot  ca*t  oat  of  the  church  as  :i  !ion>t!c 
bt  bu  bfetiae,  the  ground*  of  hb  excommaiuGation 
r^ating  nthtr  to  pomta  of  eedamtstieal  ocd«r  rad 
Kt(>>hn^«  Am  te  qvestioiM  of  dogmatic  theology. 
Bat  tooK  Qme  after  hi.«  dcnth,  and  especially  nfter 
tM  M  (break  of  the  A  nan  controversy,  and  the 
Ifpni  of  the  Afine  to  paangea  in  Origen'i  works, 
iBctTT  of  herrsT  was  raised  by  the  orthodox  j^nrty 
i^usM  iu*  wntutt^  The  tone,  however,  ol  tiie 
ar&r  «rth«te  fifl— ,  AHiirfM»  BnO,  aai 
<^r»p>rv  Nastansen  was  SM^mlt ;  othors, 
ii.ety  of  Poiticn*  John  if  JwaMiwii  Uidyuius, 
Onqmy  Vjmm^  luMia  ef  Viimnii,  Tkm  of 

6<Mtra.  ATnt^iro«<%  Pallndins  T«idore  of  Pelusium, 
Kd  cf«n  Jonnae  hioaaeU  in  hia  oarlier  life,  de< 
laM  OrifM,  thon^  J«nM%  dMnqie  of  opinion 
kM^ectof  Origen  afterwards  led  tn  his  fammis 
mnd  with.  Ruhnoa.    About  the  doae  of  the 
Mikflaterf,  Tbeophtliu  of  Afenadm  expelled 
MM  Mekt  from  Bg7|it  oa  aeooont  of  their 
Ol%iuiiai ;  bat  the  oppreiatTe  deed  waa  not  ap> 
pe*sil  at  Conetantinopte,  where  the  monka  were 
nndir  neeired  bj  the  Patriarch  Chryaoatom  and 
^  Knspreiis  Eadoxia.    The  monks  wen?  restored  ; 
Wi  ihe  cQofiict  of  Theopbilas  and  Chrytoatom  led 
ti  tk  depoaitien  of  the  latter,  one  of  the  dbmgM 
krrir,»t  w\.oim  waa  that  of  Origeniam.    The  memory 
ud  opmioM  of  Oci|CB  were  new  man  decidedly 
«BdMHi  both  1m  iIm  BmI  tad  Wool,  ytl  they 
*««  bvoBiibly  regarded  by  some  of  the  more 
raiaat  mB|  MMi^iinben^wera  the  eccleaiMtiGel 

th*  of  Justinian,  Origenism  rerived  in  the 
■wnmiMi  of  Pakstine,  aiul  the  •onMrar  himaelf 
W  lb  njfkkim  ad  Mtmm  iUmam)  Pa- 
MMm  CtotUmmm  ■gnaat  the  Otippiigl^  who 
Vnoipriled  from  their  monasteries  m  Palestine, 
■1  caedcnuied  in  the  hfih  oecumenical  (second 
Onsta&tinopoUtaaX  council  ^b.  553.  TheOreeka 
lowsUr  followed  the  decision  of  the  council,  and 

•  oev  cieatt&t,  the  qioeation  of  the  salvation  of 
^^"fiB«  w  aiM  te  the  matnmmwf  facpecting 
^  tniti  Of  error  of  his  doctrinea.    In  the  West 

iiifutt  waa  leriTid  wUh  the  miTal  of 
Malii,  9mma»,  «rf  Owbawdua, 
^  edrt«\  Joannes  Picus  of  Mirandula,  Sixtns  of 
Snu,  tad  the  Jcawt  Ualloij^  daMed  Oikcn,  end 
U»  ■ifinlwi  The  rartlmh  Bneotua 
a»i  BeOwab  took  the  opponte  aide,  a«  did  the 
n^om  Lather  and  Bese.  Stephen  Binot,  e 
W.  pabUabed  a  little  book,  De  SaltUt  OH- 
^1^?*  ^  -^yacYi  he  introdocea  the  lead- 
^^■^■••■tli  Mhiicct  as  dt-lmtins?  the  question 

*  Wihiliea,  and  makes  Baronius  prop^e 
^  ^isoefit  to  the  iafmal  legieDa  to  ascertain  the 

(Bayle,  Dtetiemmtirr^  s.  r.  Oririene^  note  D.) 
of  the  hiatory  <A  Origenism  ia  given 


^fa*  (CWjiiTin,  Bk  u.  e.  4),  ud  by  the  /eaoit 
in  bis  //r,.'.;r rr  </r  eOrigem^e.    [J.  C  M.] 
^I'GENES,  a  plaionie  phyoaopber,  who  wrote 
»y  1)sDb  iiaiMi  HebiiettobeeeiifeBided 

*2   '  ■  *  J. '  't  f.f  the  f  iroa'oinc  articlt>,  as  has 
t>ji«uia«  done.  (Porphyr.  VUa  Flotim,  c.  8. 
'•i JiWt. ftu. OnMCL Tol  uL  p.  180.)  [J.C. M.] 
ORI  ON  COp/w),  a  son  of  Hyriena,  of  Hyria, 


said  to  have  been  called  by  the  BoeotiBiia  Candaon. 
(Hon.  Od.  zL  509 ;  Stmbi  ix.  p.  4M  t  llMfi.  ni 

Luc.  32n.)  Once  he  came  to  Chios  (Ophiusa),  and 
fell  in  love  with  Aero,  or  Merope,  the  dai^hter  of 
Otnopion,  by  the  nymph  HtHca.  He  dearad  Ai 
inland  from  wild  beasts,  and  bronght  the  spoils  of 
the  chase  aa  piceenta  to  hia  beloved  ;  but  aa 
OsDepiott  WWlilaiitly  defemd  the  marriage,  Orion 
one  day  being  intoxicated  forced  his  vray  into  the 
chamber  of  the  maiden.  Oenopion  now  implored 
the  assistance  of  Dionysus,  who  caused  Orion  to 
he  thrown  into  a  deep  sleep  by  satyrs,  in  whidt 
OiU'ipion  blinded  him.  Being  informed  by  an 
oraclu  that  he  should  recover  his  sight,  if  he  would 
|0  towards  the  eaat  tad  expose  his  eye-balls  to  the 
mys  of  the  rising  snn,  Orion  following  the  Round 
of  a  Cyclops'  hammer,  went  to  lifmnos,  where 
rtepnannB  §VPa  te  iraii  ummwhi  ia  ma  fptHaUt 
When  afterwards  he  had  recovered  his  sight,  Orion 
returned  to  Chioa  to  take  vengsance,  bat  aa  Oeno- 
picm  \mA  baan  eeimalad  Vy  hia  ftfandi,  Orion  «m 
unable  to  find  h:ni,  and  then  proceeded  to  Crete, 
where  he  lived  as  a  hunter  with  Artemia.  (Apollod. 
L  4.  §  3  ;  Parthen.  Brot.  20  ;  Theon,a(f  i4ra<.638  \ 
Hygin.  Poet.  A  dr.  iL  34.)  The  cause  of  his  death, 
which  took  place  either  in  Crete  or  Chios,  ii 
diflfeiently  stated.  According  to  some  Ko%  who 
loved  Orion  tehii  haaaty,  carried  him  off,  but  as 
the  gods  were  angry  at  this,  Artemis  killed  hira 
with  an  arrow  in  Ortygia  (Horn.  Ud.  v.  I'Jl)  ;  ac- 
cording to  others  he  was  beloved  by  Artemia,  and 
Apollo,  indignant  at  his  sister's  affection  for  hini« 
asserted  that  she  was  ooable  to  hit  with  her  bow 
a  diataat  palM  «hUi  he  dkewei  fa  hor  fa  the  Mt. 
She  thereupon  took  aim,  and  hit  it,  but  the  point 
was  the  liead  of  Orion,  who  had  been  swimmiiu 
fa  the  Mk  (Hygin.  /.  e.  ;  Or.  ML  t.  5S7.)  A 
third  account  states  that  he  harboured  an  improper 
love  for  Artamis,  that  he  challenged  her  to  a  game 
of  diactti,  or  that  he  Tiokted  Upis,  on  which  ae* 
oovnt  Artemis  shot  him,  or  sent  a  monstrous 
scorpion  which  killed  him.  (Serv.  ad  Aen,  i.  ; 
HoraU  Cbrai.  ii.  4. 7*2 ;  ApoUod.  i.  4.  §  .5.)  A  fourth 
aoeoont,  kadj^  states  that  he  boasted  he  would 
conquer  every  animal,  and  would  clear  the  earth 
from  all  wild  bea*ts  ;  but  the  earth  sent  forth  u 
pion  by  which  hi  waa  kOM.  (Ov.  FaU.  v.  539, 
&c.)  Asclepius  wanted  to  recall  him  to  life,  but 
was  slaiu  by  Zeus  with  a  flash  of  lightning. 
[Amuamm.}  Thi  aoeooata  of  hia  pannta^  aM 

birth-place  arc  vnryini;  in  the  different  writers,  tat 
aome  call  liim  a  sou  of  Poseidon  and  JEuijile 
(ApalM,  L  4.  f  8),  aai  e(h«a      that  he  waa 

bom  of  the  earth,  or  a  son  of  Oenopion.  (Serv. 
•i  Am*  u  559,  x.  7 03.)  He  is  further  called  a 
ThAaSi  «r  Tanagraean,  but  probably  because 
Hyria,  his  native  place,  sometunes  belonged  to 
Taoagia,  and  sometimes  to  Thebes.  (Hygin.  Poet, 
Attr.  ii.  34  ;  Pans.  iz.  20.  §  3  ;  Strab.  ix.  p.  404.) 
After  his  death,  Orion  was  pUuied  among  the  stars 
(Hom.  77.  xviii.  4nn,  &c.,  xxii,  29,  (hL  v.  274), 
where  be  appears  as  a  giaiit  with  a  girdle,  sword, 
a  lion's  skin  and  a  club.  As  the  riaing  and  setting 
of  the  constellation  of  f)ri(in  was  hfliovcd  to  lie 
accompanied  br  storms  and  rain,  he  is  often  called 
tmbn/it^  ninliMM^  ev  c^MiiMti  Hit  tonb  via 
shown  at  Tanagrx  (Paus.  ix.  20.  §  3.)  [L.  S.] 
OaiON  and  ORUS  C%>>^  ud 'Oposk  names 

Thi 


in  which  thi  y  are  mentioned  hy  the  aulhoriti.-* 
who  »iik  of  than  ia  M  oon&uid,  (hat  it  ia  a  matter 
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writen,  and  to  a»«ign  to  thpm  their  r^'spfctive  pr<v 
daclioniw  Tbe  rabject  has  been  investigaUMi  vitb 
great  care  and  actttciiMt  W  Ritadil,  aad  ^  M»v> 
ing  are  the  leading  rcMilt*  at  which  he  has  arrired. 
Suidas  speaks  of  two  writers  of  the  name  of  Orion, 
and  one  of  the  name  of  Oros.  Tbe  first  Orion  he 
Makes  a  native  of  Thebes  in  Egjpt,  the  aatbor  of 
an  a»9oK6-yiov  in  thr«  books,  dedicat'vl  to  Eiido- 
cia,  tbe  wife  of  the  jounger  Theodosius.  The 
■Mod  Orioo  he  describea  as  an  Alexandrian  gram- 
marian, tfif  n-nhor  nf,  1,  an  if^oKirftov  ;  2.  *Att»- 
«»r  Ac^cwf  avvayttf^  ;  S.  A  wofk  on  etjmokfj ; 
4*  A  panegyric  mi  dM  WKftKtK  SUMml  Om  ii 
tiifi  liy  Siii.ias  (as  the  text  stands)  to  hare  been  a 
gnunmahan  of  Aiexaodha,  who  tan^X  at  Constan- 
tinople, tha  ndMT  «f  ft  twtiia  «^  tlxpjfXMr,  a 
treatise  wtpi  iBvutttp^  one  on  orthography,  and 
several  others.  Now  Onu  and  Orion  are  men- 
tioned some  hundreds  of  timet  in  the  Etjmologi- 
emn  Magmun,  the  Et j  iiinlagiciini  GBdiamnn,  and 
tht'  Etymologicum  of  Zonanw.  Dnt  they  are  nei- 
ther of  them  ever  styled  Alexandrians  while  a 
Milesian  Orus  is  often  qooted,  here  and  there  a 
Theban  Oros  is  spoken  <if,  and  also  n  Milesinn 
Orion :  and  these  quotations  apportion  the  writings 


nfiwid  to '. 


le  quotations  apportion  toe  wntings 

but  not  eren  nnifirmly  as  recnrds  these  etymo- 
logical work*  as  compared  with  each  oUier  and 
theuueWea.  BoA  » IMm  Orioi  Mia  •  ThAM 
Orus  are  quoted  as  writing  on  etynMlMTf  • 
Milesian  Orion  and  Oras  wtpi  ^mnSr ;  a  MiU^an 
Oraa  (not  an  Alemidrian,  aa  Snfalaa  says)  on 
orthognphj.  Now  in  thm  midst  of  this  confusion 
it  happens  fortunately  enough  that  the  etymo- 
logical work  of  Orion  is  still  extant ;  and  in  it  he 
it  distinctly  spoken  of  aa  a  Theban,  who  tn^t  at 
Caesarea.  The  di^oAo7ior  VfMS  LiHohIcw,  in  three 
books,  is  likewise  extant  in  manuscript,  bearing 
the  IMMM  of  the  same  anthor.  The  dedieatioo  ^ 
this  work  to  Eudocia  fixes  the  period  when  the 
Theban  Orion  lived  to  about  the  middle  of  tho 
fifth  ttMUf  sftar  Chritk  TUa  ia  aonftmad  hf 
what  Marinus  says  in  his  life  of  Proclus  (c.  8), 
that  tho  latter  stodicd  uodar  a  graiamariaa  of  tba 
BUM  of  Orion,  iriM  wm  Jneiiidwi  htm  dw 
Egyptian  priestly  class.  It  would  appear  from 
this,  that  Orion  taught  at  Alexandria  before  he 
went  to  Caesarea.  There  is  no  reason  whatever 
for  considering  these  to  be  diithMt  pHMB%  as 
Fabricius  does  (vol.  vi.  p.  374). 

Tbe  Alexandrian  Orion,  who  is  said  by  Soidas  to 
hav*  writtan  a  piwgyik  «■  IIm  cnpenr  Btdrian, 
would  prohahly  be  a  contempomry  of  that  enperor. 
]t  is  probably  by  a  mistake  that  Suidaa  attributea 
to  Mb  ft  wont  an  fttymology*  ftf  thft  fttiw  wwfca 
ftssijrned  to  him  we  know  nothing  further. 

The  lexicon  of  Orion  the  Theban  was  fint  intro- 
daoad  to  the  notfaa  of  philologera  by  IUihwlr«wi,  and 
waa  published  oodar  Ihft  aditonUp  of  Stan  at 
Leipzig  in  1 820. 

In  like  manner  Ritschl  distinguishes  two  gram- 
marians of  the  name  of  Oms.  In  many  passages 
of  the  Etymolopica  Orus  is  quoted  and  called  a 
Milesian.  In  others  he  is  quoted  without  any 
•llflh  distinctive  epithet.  It  might  seam  ft  talaiahl^ 
easy  mode  of  reconciling  this  with  the  statement  of 
Suidas  to  suppose  that  the  AleiAndrian  Orus,  as 
the  OMVB  MMntod,  Ii  naMtomd  iHAont 


any  distinctive  cpit!i(^t,  while  the  Milesian  is 
always  thus  distinguished*    Bat  it  is  dadsava 


<»10K. 

■gBHM  WM  suppoainaB* 

'  evidenc."     nt  the  articles  taken  from 
those  taken  from  Oms  the  Milesian 

attributed  by  Suidas  to  the  Alexandrian 
quoted  as  the  works  of  the  Milesian  Oraa  in  th^ 
EtyiMlegica.  From  this, combined  with  the  circizt» 
itoBit  iMt  ^HMiaMflHide  by  Onxa  exhibit  i 
more  extensive  acquaintance  with  ancient  and 
somewhat  rare  authors  than  waa  to  bo  cjq>ected  ia 
a  Byxantina  giiHuiiiii  of  the  fonith  OBaivy,aai| 
that  in  the  nasaages  in  the  Etyrooloeicn  no  nnthor 
later  than  taa  aeoond  oentaiy  is  quoted  by  Onia. 
Rftadd  eoBsbdaa  thi  <hamwBWfiro  giwMhiiil 

of  tho  name  of  Oms  ;  one  a  Milesian,  who  liv-^.^  'n 
the  seoead  ceotmy,  and  waa  the  authoc 


drine  grammarian,  who  taught  at  CoMtntinop'e 
not  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  fonrdi  oeotory 
after  Christ,  and  of  whose  works,  if  he  waa  tha 
•Bthor  of  any,  we  possess  no  remaiot. 

A  comparison  of  the  Etynmlogtcuni  Wnirnnra 
and  the  Etymologicum  Gudianum  with  the  lextcoa 
of  Orion  ahowa  thai  dte  various  artidea  of  tha 
latter  have  been  incorporated  in  the  two  former, 
though  not  always  in  exactly  the  same  form  as 
that  m  which  they  appear  in  Orion.  It  ia  f — ' 
also  that  in  the  Etymologicum  Magnum  a 


laige  niunber  of  the  citations  nrofeiaediy  ttkm 
ftwi  Olw  are  alto  fiMad  in  Onaa.   RllacU  has 

ahavs  that  it  h  inipossible  to  substitute  in  all 
theae  passages  the  name  of  Orion,  aa  the  Orus 
spoken  of  is  sometimes  diatincdy  caDad  i  HiXi^oios ; 
and  that  moreover  it  ia  not  necessary  to  attempt  it, 
for  an  article  in  the  Etymologicum  M^fMMw  which 
ends  with  the  words  ovT«0s''Ciftor  dXXd  Kcu  'Oplaer 
Kol  VpttSma^s  v«p)  sra0wr,  renders  it  all  but  cer- 
tain that  Orinn  had  borrowed  a  large  number  of 
his  articles  from  Onu  without  acknowledgment. 
TUa  it  aaaflnaad  by  a  compariaim  of  various 
passages.    Orion  cites  the  older  authorities  by 
name.   Oms  he  never  so  quotes;  and  in  this  he 
aaiowaa  woaaaaqiiaot  vanavs  oiner  giannaanBaai 
who  were  rather  given  to  malte  use  of  the  labours 
of  thair  more  immediate  predecessoca  without  ac- 
MioaioagBMUi*    Is  V  or  coaiw  paaaioia  cuouga 
that  in  a  few  passages  of  the  Etymol(»gicuni  M  g- 
nuro,  the  name  of  Orus  haa  baoi  anridan tally  sub- 
stituted for  that  of  Orion. 

It  appears  that  Orus  ma  aadm  of  the  fbl* 
lowing  works.  1.  A  commentary  on  the  ortho- 
graphy of  Ilerodianus.  2.  A  treatise  of  his  own 
on  orthography,  amaifBd  ia  alphahafiril  order  (Sni* 
das  «.  r.  flpoT.  Zonaras  quotes  Oros  iv  rp  oiicc^ 
oth-ov  dp0o7pa4>ia)  The  treatises  on  the  diphthonos 
ai  and  si,  laanttMMd  hf  Biridaa,  were  prshakfy 
portions  of  tliis  work.  3.  flfpl  i^ucSr.  4.  Il*^ 
Sixf6i^.  6.  ntpi  iyicXiTaunr  lufimp.  Of  this  ws 
know  whMii^  fluthav*  d  FUiiflitH  (BM,  €ft9tt, 

vol.  vi.  p.  ^7^)  mentions  ft  tnatise  Utpl  TroXvm'iuwi^ 
or  woXvfniMdin'stv  ^di9^mf  at  axtant  in  manuscript. 
Of  this  likewise  nothing  farther  SsknovB.  7.11^ 
9^ovs.  This  is  omitted  by  Suidas,  but  is  quoted 
in  the  Etymologica.  8.  Aiffftif  irptneuretnt  -rir 
'H^MoSicu'oO.  An  'lAmrr)  upotr^la  is  attributed 
to  Oros  in  the  EtymoL  l^fagn.  (586, 54) ;  pn> 
bably  from  a  confusion  with  the  work  of  Hero- 
dianus  on  the  same  subject.  Fabricius  (  vol.  vi. 
p,  S74)  spsdts  of  an  Elgmdogicum  On  MUesH,  oa 
the  authority,  as  he  supposes,  of  Fulvius  Ursinus, 
whom  Fabckias  mdmiands  to  say  that  he  pof 
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ipL   BbI  IUIhU  Im 

aif  Uninoi  doe*  not  convpy  any 
The  «£m(  T»y  iannov,  ^oke&  of 
kr  Sddu,  would  isdkate  that  Onu  m  the 

«j-iMr  of  other  UotdMS  betidet  thoie  iMntioiied, 
0'  vnich  we  know  nothiog.  The  name  Orus  is 
mzi'Ai:ne»  fiMBtd  written  HoRUS.  (Fabric.  BiU. 
f,r.(r.  ToLvi.  ppk>lfS,  374, 601,  603 ;  RitKhU  de 
ei  (Jrua^  eommeatatio,  Breslau,  1 834  ;  and  an 
ekaente  article  on  Orion  by  lUtachl  in  £rtch  and 
<Mba'*  EmydcpiUie,)  {C  P.  IL] 

ORITHYIA.  [Orkithvia.] 

0  mESmCOpfLtros).    1.  A  ton  of  Cercsr 

VM  l-jIi!'Vf<l  to  have  fnundpd  the  town  of  Omie- 
f  xom  him  Amyntor  is  aome- 

ms4-daugfaier,  Ormenis.  (Horn.  TT.  iL  734,  ix. 
Ua,  z.  266,  OiL  XT.  413  ;  Or.  Her.  ix.  50.) 

1  The  name  of  two  Trojant.  (72.  riiu  274,  xii. 
137.)  [L.  S.] 

ORXEU?  rO;TF#iJt),  a  son  of  Erecbtheus,  father 
ti  Pctnis,  and  gnuiii  uther  of  Meneslheuii ;  from 
kin  taVB  of  Omeae  wa«  believed  to  have 
ier\-!ffi  hi  name.  (Uiaiib  JL  O,  671  ft  Pans,  il  25. 

OIKODOPANTSS  (^■■■■<iTii%aPerrian 

ntnp,  whom  Bibolus  pennoded  in  B.  c  50  to 
moU  6aa  OrodM,  the  Parthian  kin^  and  pnn 
Fhnw  «  khig.   (Dion  Giml  sL  841.) 

[Ccjp.  Vol.  I.  p.  HtG,  a.]  This  Parthian  name 
■|9Mn  to  be  tile  wae.  with  a  ti^tlr  vaiied 
•nkofmphy,  as  fSkat  of  Onio«pade&,  wmn  oeean 
■r.  liaioi.  The  latter  was  a  Parthian  chief  of 
piu  pover  and  infliMoct  IB  the  zeiga  oC  Tibsdus. 
(Ttc^Bs.  vi.  37). 

ORNOSPADES.  [Ornodopantbs.] 

OHNYTION  {'Optrurlwv),  a  Corinthian,  was 
tit  jf  Sinvpliui,  and  the  father  of  Phociu  and 
TK-v      pau*.  li.  4.  §  3,  ix.  17. 1 4.)       [L.  S.] 

OHNYTUS  {'OprvTos\  the  name  of  three 
ifrrct  TUTthical  person^ek  (Apollon.  Rhod.  i. 
■M.    v> Pans,  riil  2&  |  &)  {h.  S.] 

OliO  DES  ('Opwiijj),  a  name  common  to  many 
hmaa  moaarcbi.  of  whom  the  Parthian  kinp 
At  bmI  cNihMlsda  Rwodw  it  pnbabfy 
aerflv  uiotber  form  of  this  name. 

1.  OtoftBt  Lt  kii^  of  Parthia.  I  Ajuacbs  XIV. 

XVlWp.357.]  ^ 

i  OtoaiSi  ton  off  ArlabaiiaB  IIL,  king  of 
Mil.  rAMaruXIX.,p.358,a^] 

^  OftOOBS,  a  king  of  the  Albnniang,  conquered 
Jj^Bpey  [PoMPEii  !*],  is  called  Uroeses  by  the 
«Wk  writers,  (Dion  Ca«.fe.  xxxvL  37,  xxxvii.  4  ; 
Am,  ilUr.  103»  117  »  Ona.  4;  Aitrop. 
▼i.11.) 

OROSBATmUS  COfNM«bTM»«),  oTTmnie, 
■  ancient  epic  px^t,  whose  po<'ms  wpre  faid  by 
Ik  Troaraiuis  to  be  more  ancient  than  thoM  of 
B«Mr.  (AelaB,  F.IT.zi.S.) 

OROESE?.  fOnoDEs,  No.  4.] 

OKOETES  rOpoiTii$),  a  Penian,  was  made 
■^•f  tvfii  Vy  Cynu,  and  nUdnad  the  goTem- 
lont  if  it  tin  his  death.  Like  many  other  Persian 
|B*cnMa,he  iMin  to  have  aimed  at  the  esublish- 
*f  fli  iadependent  aoTereigDtT,  and  it  was 
F^Vty  as  one  step  toward*  this  ttal  ha  decoyed 
P'*''^c*ATts  intA  his  powpr  by  specious  promises, 
«d  pat  him  to  death  m  b.  c.  522.   For  this  act 


ORONTES.  <7 

xunooiBi  ■MBMBa  TwD  oiMV  anHTaay  BO*  iimwH 

patible  either  with  one  another  or  with  the  one 
above  suggested }  bat  oertainlj  the  power  of  tha 
Samian  tyrant  traild  ham  Men  ft  latfrier  to  tuj 
schemes  of  aggrandiiement  entertained  by  Oroetes  ; 
and,  in  fact,  Samos,  from  its  position  and  oonse> 
quence,  would,  perhapa»  be  the  natural  enemy  of 
amy  Lydian  poteoiirtab  Thus,  when  Amasis,  as  a 
vassal  of  Babylon,  was  compelled  to  take  p«rt  with 
Croesus  against  Cyrus,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
■hMdan  his  nUinee  wHli  Polycrates,  which,  kt 
pWtpfliBt  of  commerce,  he  would,  doubtless,  have 
pWMMed ;  and  the  Lacedaemonians  were  naturally 
niliwl  to  thdr  eennecti—  witli  Cnaaaa  bjr  their 
hostility  to  Polycrates  as  a  tjrrant  (Comp.  Herod, 
i. 6d,70,77« ii- 178t  ui- 39*^ •  ^lio^  i*  IS  i  Arist. 
PdiL  T.  10,  ed.  Bekk.)  The  diitoflied  ataie  of 
affairs  which  followed  the  death  of  Cambyses,  B.  c. 
521,  further  encouraged  Oroetes  to  ]«osecate  hia 
dMigns,  and  he  put  to  deaUi  MimoBATU,  fkeiej 
of  Dascyleium,  in  Bithynia,  regarding  him  probab^f 
as  a  rival,  or,  at  least,  as  a  spy,  and  caused  a  aea* 
senger,  who  brought  an  unwelcome  finnan  fion 
DaraiiiB  Hystaapia,  to  be  twidirtad  on  his  way 
back  to  court.  Dareiiis,  bowever,  succeeded  in 
procuring  his  death  through  the  agency  of  Ba- 
oABua.  (Hand.  iO.  190—198 ;  Lac.  CuntempU 
14.)  ££.£.} 

O'ROLUS.  [Oloaus.] 

ORONTES  er  OROirrAB  fOfStnit,  *I0^ 
Toj).  1.  A  Persian,  related  by  blood  to  the  royal 
fsniir,  and  distinguished  for  his  military  slulL 
l)u«raa  IL  (Nedins)  appointed  bin  te  be  one  ef 
the  officer*  of  his  non,  Cyrus  the  younger ;  bat, 
after  the  accession  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  Oron- 
tes,  who  commanded  in  the  citadel  of  Sard  is,  held 
it  against  Cyfn%  professing  to  be  therein  obeying 
the  king's  commands.  Cyrus  reduced  him  to  sub- 
mission luid  pardoned  him :  but  Orontea  revolted 
from  him  a  second  time,  fled  to  the  Mysians,  and 
joined  them  in  invading  his  territory.  Again  Cyrus 
subdued  him,  and  again  received  him  into  &vour. 
Whan,  however,  the  prince  in  his  expeditieo 
against  his  broiher  (b.  c.  401),  had  passr^d  the 
Eophiatea,  Orontes  asked  to  be  entnuted  with 
1000  boffM^  ptemiaing  to  eheak  dbetaaDf  with 
these  the  royal  cavalry,  which  was  InyinK  waste 
the  oonatiy  before  the  infadera.  Cyrus  consented  $ 
pa*,  ameiianmy  man  an  insROBpna  leiser  oi  ma 
to  Artaxerxes,  that  he  meant  to  desert  with  the 
force  committed  to  him,  he  caused  him  to  be  ar- 
rested, and  summoned  a  council,  consisting  of  seven 
of  the  pindpal  Persianaaad  Clearchus  the  Lace* 
dacmonian,  to  try  the  case.  Orontes  had  not  a 
word  of  defence  or  palliation  to  otfer,  and  was  con- 
demned unanimously  by  the  jvdgea*  He  was  then 
led  off  to  the  tent  of  Arlapatns,  one  of  the  chief 
othcers  of  Cyrus,  and  was  never  seen  again  either 
dead  or  almi.  How  bn  pailaked  no  one  knew. 
Xenophnn  remarks  thaty  on  his  way  from  the 
council,  he  received  all  the  customary  marks  of 
respect  from  bit  iaftfieft,  theogb  they  knew  Ma 
doom.  (Xcn.  AwJ>.  i.  C.  §§  1  —  11.) 

2.  A  Persian,  son-in-law  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon. 
In  tbe  nCmat  of  tbe  Cyiean  Greeks,  when  Tie»> 
phemes  joined  their  march,  twenty  days  after  hia 
solemn  and  hollow  treaty  with  them,  Orontes  ac- 
companied him  with  a  separate  force  under  his 
command,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  party  to  the 
treachery,  by  which  the  principal  Greek  generals 
were  decoyed  into  the  power  of  tbe  Persians.  Ue 
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SB  OROMTOBATBS. 

Mi  die  Mtrapj  of  Aimenk  (Xen.  Anah.  ii.  4.  §f  9, 

Ac.  5.  §  40,  Hi.  5.  §  1 7,  iv.  3.  §  4.)  It  seems  to  have 
Iwen  the  Mune  Orontes  who  wm  appointed  by 
AitureRM  (hi  B.  C;  8M,  uecariSag  l»  Diodorua) 
to  command  the  land  forces  against  Evagoras 
the  fleet  being  committed  to  Tihbuas.    In  385, 
Tlribmit  onivd  Evagonu  owuhi  condMoM  of 
peace,  which  the  latter  was  willing  to  accept,  pro- 
testing only  against  the  requisition  that  he  should 
acknowledge  himself  the  mere  rasnl  of  Persia, 
and  claiming  the  tilk  of  king.  Hereupon  Orontes, 
jealous  of  Tiribains,  wrote  to  court  accusing  him 
of  treason,  and  obtained  in  answer  an  order  to 
■RMt  hb  oolleagne,  and  to  take  upon  Umidf  IIm 
fiole  command  of  the  forces.    But  Tiribams  was  a 
favourite  with  the  army,  and  the  general  dimtia- 
iwciion,  lOgBiiMr  wini  aoiiM  uoMnHMin,  ■uuuwa 
Orontos  for  the  result  of  the  war.    Ho  hastfnrd 
therefore  to  make  peace  with  Evwoias,  on  the  rery 
ternu  on  which  tho  latter  had  bewra  inilsled,  ana 
which  Tiribazus  had  refused  to  grant.    Not  long 
after  this,  the  trial  of  Tiribazni  took  jplace.  The 
judges  appointed  by  Artaxerzea  niMnunously  ac- 
quitted him,  and  Orontes  was  disgraced,  and  lost  the 
royal  favour.  (Diod.  xv.  2 — 4,  8 — 1 1  ;  Isocr.  Emp. 
p. -20 1,  d  ;  Theopomp.  ap.  Pht^  Bibl.  176  ;  Wess. 
9d  Diod.  xir.  26  ;  OKnt.  P.  H.  vol.  ii.  A  pp.  xiL) 

.3.  A  Persian  satrap  of  Mysia,  joined  in  the 
ffreat  revolt  of  the  western  satraps  from  Artaxerzes 
MneBMHl,  in  t89.  He  waa  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  rebel  forces  and  entrusted  with  a 
large  sum  of  money  sufficient  for  the  pay  of  20,000 
meraeBariea  fiiar  a  year  ;  but,  hoping  to  gain  high 
rewards  from  the  king,  ho  arrested  thoM  who  canio 
to  place  the  treasure  in  bis  hands,  and  leot  them 
to  Aruxerxet ;  an  act  of  treachery  which  he 
lowed  up  \ff  4m  MBmider  of  a  number  of  towns, 
and  of  the  mercenary  troops.   (Diod.  xv.  90,  91.) 

4.  A  descendant  of  1^1  v dames  (one  of  the  seven 
conspirators  against  Smerdis  the  Magian)  is  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  (xi.  p.  531),  as  the  last  Persian 
prince  who  reigned  in  Armenia,  before  the  division 
of  tibe  eonntry  by  Antlodna  Ae  Oreat,  of  Syria, 
between  two  «f  hii  own  dlocil^  Artaxias  and 
Zariadris.   [E.  E.] 

ORO'NTnJB  MARCBLLTT&  flfAMSLLim.] 

ORONTOBATES  fOporrogcf ttjj).  1.  A  Per- 
sian, who  married  the  daughter  of  Pixodarus,  the 
usurping  satrap  of  Caria,  and  was  aent  by  the  king 
to  succeed  him.  On  the  approaeh  of  Alexander 
(b.  c.  .'i.'i4)  Orontobates  and  Mcmnon  [Memnon] 
entrenched  themgelves  in  HalicarnaRsus.  But  at 
ImI,  deepairing  of  defending  it,  they  set  fire  to  the 
town,  and  under  cover  of  the  cntiflagration  crossed 
over  to  Cos,  whither  they  had  previouslv  removed 
tiieir  treasures.  Orontes,  bovofer,  still  held  the 
citadel  Salmacis,  and  the  towns  Myndus,  Caunus, 
Thera,  and  Callinoliii  together  with  Triopium  and 
the  uhnd  of  On.  Next  year,  when  at  Soli, 
Alexander  leHllt  that  Orontobates  had  been 
defisated  in  a  great  battle  by  Ptolmaeus  and 
Asander.  It  ia  natural  to  infer  that  die  places 
which  Orontobates  held  did  not  long  hold  out 
after  his  defeat.  (Aniaii,  L  23,  iL  5.  &7  {  Curt. 
UL  7.  §  4.) 

An  officer  of  the  same  of  Orontobates  was 
pre«ent  in  the  army  of  Darcius  at  the  battle  of 
Gaugamelai  being  one  of  the  commanders  of  the 
troopa  dmwn  ften  ^  ibores  of  the  Fenian  Onlt 
(Arrian,  iii.  8.  §  B.)  Whether  he  was  the  ame 
or  a  difibrent  person  from  the  preceding,  we  have 


OII061U& 

nooMun of knowliig.  Wean  aal  told  Aat  Iht 

latter  was  killed  as  well  as  defeated. 

2.  A  Median,  who  was  appointed  latxap  of 
Media  by  AnCigomiai  He  aeon  after  laeeoarfuBy 
repulsi'd  an  attempt  made  upon  the  province  by 
some  partiiant  of  Eumenea  and  Fithon,  b.  c.  31& 
(Diod.  xlx.  46. 47.)  [C.  P.  M.l 

OROPHERNES.  [Olophkricw.] 
OKO'SIUS,  PAULUS,  a  Spanish  presbyter,  a 
native,  as  we  gather  from  his  own  words  ^  jjiUor, 
vii.  22),  of  Tarragona,  flourished  nnder  Afoidiaa 
and  Honorius.    Having  conceived  a  warm  admi* 
ration  for  the  cbazBcter  and  talents  of  Sl  Augo^ 
tine,  he  paseed  oTer  into  Afidea  abont  a.  b.  411^ 
in  order  that  he  might  consult  him  upon  the  dagBM 
of  the  Pnscillianista,  which  at  that  period  wane  a 
■onroe  of  great  diawnden  In  the  dkvdbeo  of  iIm 
Western  peninsula.    The  bishop  of  Hippo  flattered 
by  the  deep  respect  of  this  disciple,  gave  him  a 
noet  emdlu reception,  and  after  imparting  such  in* 
structions  as  he  deemed  most  essential,  drnpatcbed 
him  to  Syria  in  414  or  415,  ostensibly  for  the  por- 
poee  of  completing  bis  theological  education  under 
St,  Jerome,  who  was  dwelling  at  BMhkkam,  bat 
in  reality  to  counteract  the  influence  and  expr.^- 
the  principles  of  Pelagiua,  who  had  resided  fur 
some  years  in  Palestine.   OnMiae  havbug  ftmad  a 
wann  friend  in  Jcmme,  be£jnn  to  rarry  out  the  ob- 
ject of  his  misuon  by  industriously  spivading  the 
intelligeoce  that  CuelMllaa  bad  been  oondeamed 
by  the  Carthaginian  synod,  impressing  at  the 
time  upon  all  the  close  connection  which  subftiMted 
betwaea  tbiaoODTielad  boetie  and  F•lagiu^  against 
whom  he  at  length  brought  a  direct  charge  of  false 
doctrine.   The  cause  was  formally  heard  before  the 
tribunal  of  John,  bi^op  of  Jertisalem,  and  ended 
in  the  diaeomfiture  of  the  accoMlv        having  i»> 
dulged  in  some  disrespectful  expressions  towards 
the  judge,  was  in  turn  denounced  as  a  blaapbemec 
He  remained  in  the  East  until  he  had  aaoartaiaed 
the  unfavourable  result  of  the  appeal  to  the  council 
of  Diospolis,  after  which,  having  obtained  posses- 
sion of  tbe  laUea  of  St.  Stepben,  Ae  piataiiiartyr, 
the  place  of  whose  sepulture  had  not  long  Wfore 
been  marvellooaly  revealed,  he  returned  with  them 
to  Africa,  aad  ttere,  it  ii  beKevod,  died,  bat  at 
what  period  is  not  known. 

The  Mewing  worica  bj  thia  aathw  an  itiU 
extaik 

I.  Hutoriarum  advemm  Pttgamtm  X/BtH  FZ7i« 
dedicated  to  St  Angiistine,  at  whose  snggvttSaa 
the  task  was  undertaJcen.  The  gentiles  of  this  Mi 
were  wont  to  complain  that  the  dishonour  and  nn 
which  had  so  long  threatened  the  empire,  and 
which  bad  at  length  been  consummated  in  the 
sack  of  Rone  by  Alarie  aad  hie  Ootha,  mat  be 
ascribed  to  the  wrath  of  the  ancient  deities,  whose 
worship  had  be<«  abandoned  and  whose  altan  had 
been  profaned  bj  the  tolariei  of  tbe  new  fiutb. 
In  order  to  silence  their  clamour  Orosius,  upon  his 
return  from  Paleatine,  composed  this  history'  to  de- 
mraetiata  diat  flna  tbe  earliest  epoch  the  world 
had  been  the  nene  of  crimes  not  less  revolting, 
and  that  men  had  cmaned  under  calamities  still 
more  intolerable  from  war,  pestilence,  earthquakes, 
volcanoes,  and  the  fiiry  of  the  elementa,  while  dkof 
conid  look  forward  to  nn  happiness  in  a  fuHire 
state  to  console  them  for  their  miseries  in  the  pte- 
aeat.  The  aaaokywUeboxtiad  ftoatbo  Ckeatiaa 
dmvn  to  the  year  a.  d.  417,  are,  with  exception  of 
the  concluding  portion,  extracted  iiraia  JosUs^  £«• 
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,  mod  mferior  Mcond-baod  aatboritief,  wboM 
sre  oaUf  aMttod  and  vadcUfBDy 

I,  vitbont  anj  attempt  to  itivpstitjnte  the 
on  wkkk  th«j  mt,  or  to  r«conciie  their 

1  ri3cripnatioa  might  be  held  in  high  r>stt-cm  in  the 
sitk  ctntwry,  and  mi^ht  «-«n«iMMi  the  applaiue 

dtnrDwd*,  and  vxen  of  some  Bcbolirs  of  a  later 
iMkty  it»  dtttttB  could  not  escape  the  keen  diacem- 
■mt  «f  Sigwiku,  Liptias,  and  CaMobon,  who 
m  putawid  that  no  original  sources  of  informa- 
t.m  had  be«n  eontulted^  that  the  Greek  writera 
hai  been  altc^ethtf  negkcted,  either  through  igno- 
■Mi  m  indiiTereiMo*  aiii  ikat  the  whole  nairaiiTC 
v>  abcanded  i*ith  errors  in  facts  and  in  chro- 
ioimfj  a*  to  be  aimoftt  totally  deititate  of  utiiitj, 
•»  iifninM  cn  be  jilaced  es  thi  MMMrf 
thote  reprf*«^nla{ioi]*  which  refer  to  events  not 
dtrvbcn  chroaided.  The  atjle  which  has  been 
pfVBiHMad     MStt  faipMtial  crittas  ttst  4cviU  ef 

ri  jarjo*,  i-  r'.i'j»-ntly  formed  upon  the  two  prrat 
■wide  el  the  Chhaiuaa  eloquence  of  Africa,  Ter- 
liKai  Mi  GyfriM.  AMOf  tiM  vuioM  tHlM 
czkihiteJ  bj  the  MSSL,  ■och  as,  Hitioria  advemu 
/•iiyiaw  —  QUwmmku  t  JM  CUuUbtu  ti  Miterm 
J^wmdi,  and  the  like,  enei,  which  has  proved  a  most 
ptxxIiDf  enigma,  appears  under  the  varying  forms, 
Hirmata,  or  f  trm's(<i,  nr  f/rmistOf  sometimes  with 
iftt  addition,  td  tM  mwnarum  Ckrittiami  tem^poru. 
iTiiig  a  moltitBde  of  aolattena,  many  of  them  al- 
tpf«hrr  ri'i  c'jI'mjv  the  mnni  p!f«ijsihle  is  that  which 
aaeytti^  Orwmta  as  the  true  orthograjihy  suppoaea 

iet  OrotH  mtmdi  hiffario. 

The  JSditio  Fhiuxpe  of  the  Hidona  was  printed 
mTIhm.  by  J.  BAlhJg,  M.  1471,ad  ftmnm 

•tlA  dvivad  fan  an  oxc«\!cnt  MS.  Another 
««f  «Av  iBfiwin  ia  that  ptaUiahed  at  Visenxa, 
b— ifiilii,  wi«lMil«di%b9rHinLdtGWkak, 

mi  firoB  thia  the  Veniee  editions  of  U83,  1484, 
and  1500,  ^p«r  to  hnTo  been  copied.  The 
ebiy  leaUy  good  edition  ia  that  of  Havercamp, 
Lag,  fiat.  4la  1718,  pRpared  with  great  indMliy, 

and  contain  in?  a  mass  of  raluable  illustrations. 

A  tr!Ui»iauon  into  Anglo-Saxon  was  executed 
ly  Alfrrd  th(^  OrrAt,  of  which  a  specimen  was  pab- 
Iab«d  by  hUstob  at  nxfi>rd  in  IGflO,  and  the  whole 
vork  accompanied  by  a  version  of  the  Anglo- baxon 
tut  into  English  appeand  at  Ltmdo^  ff*.  1773, 
cader  the  in^pectioo  of  Daines  Barrington  niu!  John 
KcsnheU  JToater.    There  ace  old  tnJDslaUous  into 
Qmmm  mtk  tafin  alMt       «Im  ftmar  hf 

ni>ronrraQ4  Don-'nn,  foL  Cobnar,  1539,  frequently 
cqsiaiad  i  iate  tiie  latter  bf  OioT.  Oaarini  l)m  Iau- 
«t|  vkhnt  4M*  «r  BMM  of  phee,  bvt  ipiMNntlj 

hdengiag  to  the  sixteenth  century. 

IM  in  Mcettne,  A.  m,4lik  Omiaa*  having  been 
MiAMKised  bj  Jhkm  of  Jmiaalon  as  one  who 

■dalriBad  that  man  conld  not,  even  by  the  aid  of 
Oi^  frill  the  divine  Uw,  published  this  tract  with 
inUe  object  of  pcoviiif  the  i^|Mtiee  of  the 

c^iarpB  and  ot  d'-feriding  his  own  pmce^^dinjfs  by 
ccBuiastrsuing  the  Utal  tendency  of  the  tenets  io- 
cdcatadhjrNviiMk  S|f  MaM«f«nightonthepefC 

«'  s  transcriber,  serenteen  chapters  of  the  /k  \a- 

•n&smi.    The  Apoloceticus  wai  fint  printed  at 

I  Sm  I66fk  aiwV        ^  e^iatk  of  J*- 
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rome  against  Pelagius,  and  will  be  found  also  in 
the  BiStiothtea  Patrum  Afar.  Lugdun.  1677,  vol, 
vi.  ;  it  is  appended  to  the  edition  of  the  Historiae 
by  Uaverouup,  and  is  included  in  Haiduia**  eol- 
lectteofOMnMibiireL  i.  p.  200. 

III.  Commomtorinm  ail  Augvsiinum,  the  earliest 
of  the  wocka  of  Oroeius,  composed  soon  after  his 
fnl  «iihil  in  i^rka,  fer  the  purpoae  of  explaining 
the  state  of  religious  parties  in  Spain,  especially  ia 
reference  to  the  commotions  excited  bv  the  Pria> 
cillinnieta  and  Origenists.  It  w  iwulqr  attached 
to  the  itpty*  by  Aagostine,  entitled  Coa/kra 
e,Uiani9ta»  ii  Qpywrini  Utw  mi  Orarf—ip  vol  ^ 
ed.  Bened. 

BoBM  E^Mm  9i  AngtaHnnm  affiar  to  hava 

been  at  one  time  in  existence,  but  are  now  lost 

The  following  productions  have  been  commonly 
ascribed  toOntfaM^ 

1 .  IHalnfitis  scTfujinfa  fpiinquf  Quafstionum  Orosii 
peroomiantu  tl  Auguttim  rtwomdemtu^  found  among 
tk«  iNckaorA^MliiM.  S.  QiwrfDaiidbywg 
Utte  et  alii*  Scripturae  Sacrae  LotktdJ  wriifttnumf 
prialed  aJoog  mth  Amgudiai  JIn|Wm»o,  at  Paria, 
kk  168S.  &  ammmtmtiwm  «•  OmHam  OmUeo- 
attributed  by  Trithemius  to  Oroaius,  but  in 
reality  belonging  to  Honorius  AugtutodunensiSk 
4.  The  D«  Ratume  Animae^  mentiiwed  by  Trithe> 
mius,  supposed  by  many  to  be  a  spurious  treatise, 
is  in  reality  the  (^Wwwfwi/onMw  under  a  different 
title.  No  complete  edition  of  the  collected  works 
has  yet  appeared.  (August in.  de  Hatitmt  Amm, 
ad  IfiTon.  ;  fiennad.  de  Virit  lUustr.  39.  46 ; 
Trithem.  de  ^npL  Eccles.  121  ;  Nic.  Anton. 
Bkpmm.  Vet,VL\%0.3.  Voaa.  <it  HkhHiA  lot 
ii.  14  ;  Schiinemann,  liM.  J'atr.  Lai.  vol.  ii.  §  1(»; 
Buhr,  GtKhiekt*  dtr  Himi$cie»  LUUraU  g  2;i8  } 
■uppL  hand.  Ma  AMmO.  f  141 1  D.  O.  Motleiv 

IHaaertatio  de  Patilo  Orosto,  4to.  Altorf.  \G?,9  ; 
Vosa.  Hittor.  Pdag,  i  17  ;  S|«>nia<>  d»  UiaUtrieit 
Rom.  3  :  Lipib  Cammua.  im  Mb  Am,;  Guaa- 
bon,  ds  Rebut  Sektw,  &c.  i.  12,  especially  Momer, 
£M  Orom  Vita  ejiuqye  Hi$torianm  IMrit 
advenm*  Pagtmot^  Berol,  1844.)         [W.  IL] 

ORPHEUS  ('Op<p«uj).    The  history  of  the  e». 
tant  productions  of  (Ireek  literature  begins  with 
the  Homeric  poems.    But  it  ia  evident  that  works 
■0  perfect  in  their  IdDd  an  the  end,  and  not  tha 
lietrinninK,  of  a  course  of  poeticU  development. 
This  assumption  is  continued  by  innumerable  tra- 
ditions, which  record  the  names  ti  peeli  before  tha 
time  of  Homer,  who  employed  their  music  for  the 
civiliaatioii  of  ai«t  and  lor  the  worship  of  different 
difiiiilia&  InaaeoidaBeawitlitliaipUtarOnak 
mythology,  the  pods  themselves  stand  at  the  head 
of  this  succession  of  poets,  luunely,  Uenaeo,  tha 
Bvaolar  of  tha  lyre,  and  Apollo,  who  reorifad  tha 
invention  from  his  brother,  and  became  the  divinitr 
presiding  over  the  whole  art  of  music  With 
ApoUo  are  associated,  still  in  the  spirit  of  the  old 
mythology,  a  class  of  stilMfdiDate  divinities — tha 
Muses,    The  earliest  human  cultivators  of  the  art 
are  represented  as  the  immediate  pupils,  and  even 
(what,  in  (act,  merely  means  the  same  thing)  the 
children  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses.    Their  per".";!.!! 
existence  is  as  uncertain  as  that  of  other  m}  thtcal 
paaowpM^  and  fa  na  Aaj  can  onty  be  eonsideiod 
as  tha  lepieeentntives  tif  certain  periods  and  certain 
Uadaof  poetical  deTelopment.    Their  names  tire 
BO  danbl  all  elgnifamt;  although  the  etymology  of 
some  of  tlicm  is  very  uncertain,  while  that  uf  nthc-rs, 
anch  as  Mussira%  is  at  ooGa  orideot.   The  chief  of 
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then  VtUM  are  Olen,  Linus,  Orpheus,  Musaeus, 
Eomolpaa,  nunphus,  Thamyru,  and  Phihumnon. 

Of  thi^se  names  that  of  Orpheus  is  the  most  im- 
portant, and  at  the  same  time  the  one  inTolTUg 
the  graataat  dtfllwiHi«a.  ThtM  dUBealtiaa  wtSm 
ftom  the  scantiness  of  the  early  traditions  re- 
^**«'"g  him,  in  tracing  which  we  are  xatb«r  im- 
pedbd  ttm  ■Med  by  the  many  mvfvk  ivUck  Ittar 
writan  connt^cted  with  his  storj'  ;  and  also  from 
the  very  diflSMWOt  gdagioiia  potitiopt  which  ace 
BMigned  to  Mb.  On  All  hH  pofail  It  wmjht 
remarked  in  general  that  the  eiuiiett  opinions 
lespecting  him  tttem  to  have  innmably  connected 
him  with  Apollo ;  while  his  name  waa  afterwards 
■doptedaatheeMtwIpafatcf  maiyiifiaf  Bi^ 
nysiac  worship. 

One  of  the  most  essential  points  in  such  an  in- 
quiry as  the  present  is,  to  obeem  the  history  of 
the  traditions  themselves.  The  name  of  Orpheus 
does  not  occur  in  the  Homeric  or  Hesiodic  poems  ; 
but,  during  the  lyric  period,  it  had  attained  to  great 
celebrity.  Ibycus,  who  flourished  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixth  oentury  b.  (X,  mentions  him  as  the 
imewned  Orphoo^  (dpspiMAvHr  "Op^,  Ibyc. 
Fr.  No.  22,  Schneidewin,  No.  9,  Bergk,  ap.  Pns- 
daa.  vol.  L  p.  283,  Krdil)i  Pmdar  ennmerates 
him  mong  the  Ai]ganaata  ta  ^  eelefarated  harp 
player,  &^er  of  songs,  and  as  sent  forth  by  ApoUo 
(FytLir.  315.  8.176):  elsewhere  he  mentioned 
him  as  the  son  of  Oeagma  (Schol.  ad  loa).  The 
Ualorians  HilHBiBiiB  and  Pherecydes  record  his 
name,  the  former  making  hira  the  ancestor  both  of 
Homer  and  of  llesiod  (/V.  Nos.  5,  U,  Miiller,  ap. 
ProcL  Vil  He».  p.  Ul,k,  Vii,  Horn.  In«d.)  ;  the 
latter  stating  that  it  waa  not  Orpheus,  but  PhiUun- 
mon,  who  was  the  bard  of  the  Argonauts  (Fr,  63, 
HBlkr,  ^  SekoL  ad  AfOm.  \.  38),  and  thia  b 
■lao the  account  which  ApolloniusRhodius  followed. 
In  tha  dramatic  poets  there  are  several  refereacea 
teOrpheut  Aeeehyfaw alladaa to Hm fthia of  Ua 
leading  after  him  trees  charmed  bv  the  sound  of  his 
lyn^Ag.  1612, 161S»WeUaner,  162d,1630»IliBd.) ; 
Mid  there  b  an  important  itatement  piuiaiwi>d  by 
Sttloethenes  (c.  24),  who  quotes  the  B<u$arides  of 
tiM  same  poet,  that  **  Orpheus  did  not  honour 
Dionysus,  but  believed  the  sun  to  be  the  greatest 
of  the  gods,  whom  also  he  called  Apollo  ;  and  rising 
«p  in  the  night,  he  ascended  before  dawn  to  the 
mountain  called  Pangacum,  that  he  might  see  the 
Mmfliil,  ai  which  Dionysus  being  enn^ed  sent 
tipon  him  the  Bassaridae,  as  the  poet  Aewhylus 
says,  who  tore  him  in^eces,  and  scattered  his 
Ufflbs  abroad  {  hat  tha  luaaa  eoUected  them,  and 
buried  them  at  the  place  called  Leibethn  but 
the  quotation  itself  shows  the  impoesibility  of  do- 
laffuiiidng  how  nraeh  of  iSbSB  asooiuit  b  ta  ha  aoo* 

sidered  as  given  by  Aeschylus.  Sophocles  does  not 
mention  Orpheus^  but  he  is  repeatedly  referred  to 
by  Euripides,  in  whom  wa  find  Aa  fint  allosion  to 
the  connection  of  Orpheus  with  Dionysus  and  the 
infernal  regions :  he  speaks  of  him  as  related  to  the 
Muses  {Rhu.  944,  946)  ;  mentions  the  powar  af 
his  song  over  rocks,  trees,  and  wild  beasts  (Med. 
543,  Ij>h.  in  Aul.  121 1,  Jiacek.  561,  and  a  joenlar 
alluftion  in  Cyc,  646) ;  refers  to  his  chartninf  the 
infernal  power*  (Ale.  857)  ;  connects  him  with 
Bacchanalian  orgies  (//f/^W.  f)o3)  ;  ascribes  to  him 
the  origin  of  sacred  mysteries  {Rha.  943),  and 
plaoea  m  scene  of  his  activity  among  the  forests  of 
Olympus.  {Bacch.  561.)  He  is  mentioned  once 
only,  but  in  an  important  pasMge,  by  Aristophanes 


I  (RoH.  1032),  who  enumerates,  as  the  oldest  poets, 
Orpheus,  Musaens,  Hesiod,  and  Homer,  and  miakes 
Orpheus  the  t^her  of  rei%ioaa  antiBiMBa  aad  <( 

abstineiKe  fhim  murder : 

'0|p^«i)t  iUp  yap  rt\trds  ^'  ri^if 

Passages  exactly  paraOel  to  thb  vafiNmd  In  nd» 
{Apoi.  p. 41, a.,  Frotag.  p.316,d.),  who  frequently 
refers  to  Orpheus,  his  followers,  and  his  works. 
He  calls  him  the  son  of  Oeagrus  (f^fmpos.  p.  1 79, 
d.),  mentions  him  as  a  musician  and  inventor 
(/on,  p.  .T:i3,  c.,  Lfp.  iiu  p,  677,  d.),  refers  to  the 
miraculous  power  of  his  lyre  {Protag.  p.  315,  a.), 
■■A  gives  a  singular  version  of  the  Mor^  of  his 
descent  into  Hades:  the  gods,  he  saya,  unpesed 
upon  the  poet,  by  showing  him  oidy  a  nhaa-  , 
taM  af  hb  lost  wife,  haenaa  ha  M  aat  lha  I 
courage  to  die,  like  Alcestis,  but  contrived  to 
enter  Hades  ahve^  and,  aa  a  farther  fnuushiaent 
ferhbaawMdfaa,  ha  net  hb  telh  a*  tha  hands  I 

of  women  (Sympos.  p.  17P,  d.  ;  comp.  Pftlit.  \. 
p.  620,  a.),  this  aoooont  is  quite  diacwdant  with 
the  aalbBS  of  tha  aaily  Giaeka  leepeeliug  tha  I 
value  of  life,  and  even  with  the  example  quoted 
by  Plato  himself  as  fer  as  Admetus  is  cooeenied. 
Plato  seems  to  hare  misunderstood  the  tcosob 
why  Or;^eus*s  contriving  to  enter  Hades  afiii^*  | 
called  down  the  anger  of  the  god».  namely,  as  a 
presumptuous  transgression  of  the  limits  assigned 
to  the  condition  of  mortal  men :  this  point  will 
have  to  be  considered  again.  As  the  followers  of 
Orphetis,  Plato  mentioos  both  poets  uid  religionists 
(ProL  pu816,d„  JQNh  €96,  b.,  CrotjtL  p.4M,  I 
c),  and  in  the  passage  last  quoted,  he  tells  ns  that 
the  foUowen  of  Oxpbeus  held  the  doctrine,  that 
tha  aaribimprisenaifai  tha  body  aaapobhMk  I 

for  some  previous  sins.  lie  makes  several  qno- 
tationa  fsom  the  writings  ascribed  to  Oc^eus,  of 
wMeh  ana,  If  aal  noie,  b  ftaoi  Aa  ISsb^di^ 
{Cratyl.  p.  402,  b.,  PkiUk.  pu  66,  a..  Leg.  ii. 
p.  669,  d.),  and  in  one  passage  ha  speaka  of  col- 
lections of  books,  which  went  under  the  names  if 
Orpheus  and  Mvsaens,  and  contained  ruba  te 
religious  ceremonies.  (PolU.  ii.  p.  364,  e.) 

The  writings  mentioned  in  the  last  passaga 
were  evidently  ngaaiad  hgr  Pbto  as  aparioasi 
>»iit,  from  the  other  passages  quoted,  he  seems  to 
Ilivu  believed  at  least  in  the  existence  of  Orpbeos 
and  hi  the  genuineness  of  his  TJmgOHjf,  Not  io^  I 
however,  Aristotle,  who  held  that  no  such  perrtm 
as  Orpheus  ever  existed,  and  that  the  works 
ascribed  to  him  ««m  ftiiged  by  Cenopa  aal  I 
Onomacritus.  [Onomacritus.] 

Proceeding  to  the  mythogn^thnEa,  and  the  laur 
•aabb  ^nm  Apelbdofiia  dawnwaida,  «•  find  A» 

legends  of  Orpheus  amplified  by  deUiils,  the  whsb 
of  which  it  is  impossible  here  to  enuaiarala  %  wa 
an  arttoa  at  tha  mat  tapovtaot  af  **tfl— 
Orpheus,  the  son  af  Oeagrus  and  Calliope,  HTsd 
in  Thcaoe  at  the  p«bd  ol  the  AigmMuita,  whoa  i 
ha  awwipawhd  in  Aeir  ezpeditioa.    Pieseated  I 
with  the  lyre  by  ApoUo,  and  instmalad  by  the 
Muses  in  its  use,  he  enchanted  with  its  Tnn«i'-  not 
only  the  wild  beasts,  but  the  trees  and  rocks  upon 
Olrmpus,  so  that  thay  aoved  from  their  plsessH  I 
follow  the  sound  of  his  golden  harp.    The  power 
of  his  music  caused  the  ArgonauU  to  seek  his  aui, 
whidi  cootribirtiA  ■MMaHy  to  the  success  sf  I 
their  expedition:  at  the  sound  of  his  Ivr.  t^'« 
Ai;go  glided  down  into  the  sea ;  the  Aj^oasau 
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tre  titemrlrcs  away  from  the  pleMoret  of 
LeBBM ;  tbe  Sjrapiegvdae,  or  moring  TOckl^ 
«ydt  Uuvstcaed  to  crash  Ilit  thip  between  tbem, 
•m  fixfd  in  thrir  places  •  and  the  Colchian 
fiagea,  vhidi  gxardoi  the  golden  fleece,  was 
WW  It  ikcp :  oUmt  ligndb  of  the  ume  kind 
rrad  in  the  Arijonarttica,  which  bears  t)ie 
vmt  ti  Oiphaia.  After  hi*  retam  from  the 
AniMrfi  iijiiiM—  W  tMk«phbM»iB  a 
or?  h  Tljrac<%  and  employed  himself  in  the 
dTbiatMl  •!  iU  wild  inhabitants.  Then  is  alko 
a  lapei  dFIb  karing  Ttsited  Egypt  Tie  legends 
lyipectJUf  the  lost  luid  recovery  of  his  wife,  and 
kit  crn  death,  are  rczy  Tanoni.  Hia  wife  waa  a 
ETuph  named  Agriope  er  EnydleK  la  Ae  «Mw 
aaKitt  the  cause  of  her  death  is  not  referred 
K  hat  the  legend  followed  in  the  well-known 
{WVpa  of  Virgtl  and  Ovid,  which  ascribe*  the 
imA  «f  Earydke  to  the  bite  of  a  serpent,  la  no 
f.'^M  of  hiifh  antiquity,  but  the  introduction  of 
Amueus  into  the  legend  cannot  be  traced  to  any 
«nW  aUer  than  Virgil  himaeUl  (Died.  iv.  25  ; 
Om^45;  Pans.  ix.  30.  §  4  ;  Hrgin.  Fab.  164.) 
■tfifcwtd  hii  ioat  wife  into  the  libodes  of  Hades, 
A*  ehm  «f  hb  1^  aupended  the 
tw.r  u  of  ihi  ifeained,  and  won  l»ck  his  wif? 
ir»a  tae  asMt  fnczorable  of  all  deitiea ;  but  his 
pint  — ■  ealy  granted  npoa  iMi  ewidiiii,  that 
shit  j!?  r  iook  bcu;k  upon  his  restored  wife, 
tui  thej  had  amred  in  tlie  npper  world :  at  the 
—MB!  wlien  tbe j  van  almt  to  jmm  the 
fibl  boaads,  the  anxiety  of  love  orercame  the 
pact ;  he  WVcA  round  to  are  that  Eurydice  was 
Ukviag  bim  ;  and  he  beheld  her  caoght  back 
the  infcmal  n^ona.  The  fonn  of  the  myth, 
i>  by  PUto,  has  b<**'n  given  above.  The 
1^  poets,  foigetting  the  religious  meaning  of 
Ike  kgsad,  eonnected  hia  death  with  the  second 
^  of  Enrrdict,  his  grief  for  whom  led  him  to 
tr>3t  with  ceBteapt  ths  Thxaoan  women,  who  in 

«f  thar  Bbechana'ian  orgies.  Oilier  causes  are 
<hVm1  tm  the  fuy  o£  the  Throcian  Maenads  j 
hAtktMtaidMrt  fmrof  ^  t^end  mmn  to 
\*  \\3X  already  mentioned  as  quoted  by  Era- 
<"«h«cs  from  AeachyloiL  The  TariatMn,  by 
«Ucl  Aphrodite  ia  made  ^  inatigator  of  hhi 
^^■^  froiB  motiTM  of  jealoosy,  is  of  course  merely 
•hocyof  sosae  late  poet  (Coooii,45).  Another 
^  "f  tha  Iwend,  which  deserres  much  more 
fHMin,  li  idd  vkiik  vaa  embodied  in  an 
»«rptioo  Dpon  what  was  «iid  to  be  the  tomb,  in 
the  b«es  of  0rphcu4  were  btuied,  at  Dium 
>«r  Pydaa,  in  Macedonia,  wUeh  iMfftii  his 
4mA  to  the  thnadcrliolu  of  Zens :  — 

©lp/;*3  xr^HTo\vyyT,v  TjjV  *Op^a  Movaai  tBa^v^ 

Uert  Prooem.  S ;  Pans.  is.  30.  g  5 ; 
AMik  Qrme.  Bfig.  Jbm,  K«b4tt|  BMmk,  AmA 
^  iii.  p  251) 

Aftsr  hia  d«th,  aoootdiqg  to  the  more  oommoii 
teif  Ike  legend,  tfto  Ifawi  BlttlHl J  tito  ftiy 
f  of  his  body,  and  buried  them  at  Leibethra 
«i  Uh  fMi  «C  uljBMa,  whera  the  aishtingale 
■■V  evar  In  gnmi    TW  ti&eqacnt 

tart' rrr  <^e  of  his  booes  to  Diom  is  evidently  a 
^komd.  (Pfeas./.c.)  His  head  was  thrown 
*l*«tBiibna,  down  which  it  railed  to  the  sea. 


His  lyre  wns  niso  said  to  hare  been  carried  to 
Lesbos  ;  and  both  traditions  ore  simply  poetical 
expnMsions  of  the  historical  fact  that  Lesbos  waa 
the  first  great  seat  of  the  music  of  the  lyre  :  indeed 
Antissa  itself  was  the  birth-place  of  Terpander, 
the  earliest  historical  musidaa.  (PhttOiH^  api. 
Stob.  Tit.  Ixii.  p.  399).  The  astronomers  tmpht 
that  the  lyre  of  Orpheoa  was  phioed  by  it^eua 
amoBf  He  iton^  it  lb  InliiMHiHi  if  Afwb  and 
the  Muses  ( Rratotth.  S4 1  Bj|ilL  JliP.&  7$  lf»* 
niL  Attmu  L  824). 

Is  <baw  legends  «lNf»  wn  wamm  pefailt  wUeh 
require  but  little  explanation.  The  invention  of 
music,  in  connection  with  the  services  of  Apollo 
■id  ttt  Xoiai^  Hi  first  great  applicatioD  to  tht 
wQ(iUp«f  the  gods,  which  Orphew  it  lh«iBhw 
said  to  hare  introdaced,  its  power  over  the  pas- 
sions, and  the  importance  which  the  Greeks  at- 
tached to  «ht  kMiMge  of  it,  as  intinataly«]iitd 
with  therery  exkMMeof  all  social  order, — are  pro- 
bably the  chief  flianentary  ideas  of  the  whole 
lagand.  But  then  comes  in  one  of  the  dark  fea- 
tures of  the  Greek  religion,  in  which  the  gods 
envy  the  adTancement  of  man  in  knowledge  and 
flMHMdoB,  tod  severely  pnnish  any  one  whft 
tmnsi^rossfs  the  bounds  assigned  to  humanity,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  l^nnd  of  Prometheusy  and  in 
tlMMidAnidwlh,erBiBAMas,  «r  ether  cduniliM 
of  the  early  poets  and  musicians.  In  a  later  age, 
the  eonflict  was  no  leofer  viewed  as  between 
gode  Mid  nn,  bvt  hetwcMi  the  ivtmhlppfln  of  di^ 
nniit  divinities ;  and  especially  betwaen  ApoUo^ 
the  symbol  of  pare  intellect,  and  Dionysus,  the 
deity  of  the  senses:  hence  Orpheus,  the  servant  of 
Apollo,  falls  a  vic^  to  the  jealouRy  of  Dionyiai» 
and  the  fury  of  his  worshippers.  There  arc,  how- 
ever, other  points  in  the  legend  which  are  uf  the 
utmost  difBculty,  and  whidi  would  require  far 
more  discussion  than  can  be  entered  upon  here.  For 
these  matters  the  reader  is  referred  to  Lobeck'a 

tentcka/llicftcn  Mrj1hofn<}ii\  and  Klausen's  article  in 
Ersch  and  Gruber's  JJmyclcpadie.  Concemiog  the 
lonlMn  ef  «he  legend,  see  MttlM  Ukrmlan  ^ 

Ancient  (Iretcc,  p.  "20,  and  Klaiisen.    The  worfca 

of^ert^reyrMenting  Orpbeua  are  enuneratod  faj 

Orphic  Socieiies  and  Mytteries. — All  that  pari 
of  the  mythology  of  Orpheus  which  connects  him 
with  IXionysus  must  be  coiuidered  as  a  later  iu« 
Tention,  quite  irreooncilaUa  with  the  original  le* 
gendR,  in  which  he  is  the  servant  of  Apollo  and 
the  ^kluscs:  the  discrepancy  extends  even  to  the 
instrument  of  hia  music,  which  was  alwvjr* 
lyre,  and  never  the  flute.  It  is  almost  hopeless  to 
explain  the  tiansiUon.  It  ia  anoggh  to  remark 
bate  timt,  about  the  tino  ef  the  tot  devriepmaiit 
of  Greek  philosophy,  societies  were  formed,  which 
awmned  the  name  of  Orpheusi  and  which  cde* 
hmtod  ijaaWai'  mysteries,  qidto  dMfciit  fton 
those  01  Eleusis.  Thov  are  thus  datMibid  hj 
JdiUtar  {HkL  2aL  Amc.  Or,  p.  231.) :  ~ 

*  Ob  At  other  hand  there  was  a  society  of 
penona,  who  perftnaad  the  rites  of  a  mystical 
wonhio,  but  were  not  exclusively  attiched  to  a 
particular  temple  and  festival,  and  who  did  not 
confine  their  notions  to  the  ""ttiattdt  hot  pohUdnd 
them  to  others,  and  committed  them  to  literary 
works.  These  wero  the  /oUower$  of  Onikmu 
(elX)Muco();  tli:it  is  to  say,  association!  ot  per* 
HMbw^wdtr  tha  dmaadadj  galdaMaaC  th* 
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ancient  mystical  poet  Orpheus,  dedicated  tiiein- 
nlt«t  to  Uie  wordiip  of  Bacchas,  in  which  they 
hoped  to  find  Kutisfaction  for  an  ardent  longini; 
a&tf  the  lootluog  and  devating  inflaenoei  of  re  • 
IkiM.  The  IMiiiywi^  to  whm  wonhip  the  Or- 
phic and  Bacchic  ritet  were  annexed  (rd  'Opipind 
itaMiitMPa  acU  Btmxu^  Uerod.  ii.  81),  wa«  the 

con- 

aielid  with  Dcmetcr  and  Cora,  who  wa»  the  per- 
aooBad  ezpieMion,  not  only  of  the  most  ^^»tarou■ 
plearare,  but  alao  of  a  deep  Borrow  far  the  miaeriet 
of  human  life.  The  Orphic  l<%:t'nd8  and  poemt 
related  in  great  part  to  this  Dionysus,  who  was 
combined,  as  an  infernal  deitVt  with  Hades  (a 
doctrine  given  by  the  philaieplNr  Heracleitus  as 
the  opinion  of  a  particular  sect,  ap.  Clem.  Alex. 
J'rotrep.  p.  30,  Potter)  ;  and  upon  whom  the 
Orphic  theologers  founded  Uieir  hopee  of  the  puri- 
pn  and  ultimate  immortality  of  the  sool.  But 
node  of  celebrating  this  wonhip  waa  Tery 
ktm  tiie  yoydar  rim  ef  Huolt,  The 
Orphic  worshippers  of  Bacchus  did  not  indulge  in 
UBieatiained  pleasure  and  frantic  eatbaaiaaoi,  bat 
nllier  liHMd  at  m  anetic  purity  of  Hfe  tad  wtm- 
ners.  (See  Lobeck,  Atjlaojth.  p.  244.)  Tlie  fol- 
lowers of  Orpheus,  when  they  bad  tasted  the  mystic 
sacrificial  feast  of  raw  flesh  torn  from  the  ox  of 
Dionysus  (jjiM^a^la),  paitook  of  no  other  animal 
food.  They  wore  white  linen  garments,  like 
Oriental  and  Egyptian  priests,  from  whom,  as 
Hamdotua  remarks  c),  much  may  have  been 
borrowed  in  the  ritual  of  the  Orphic  worship." 

Herodotus  not  only  speaks  of  these  rites  as  being 
gaj|ilhii,  but  also  Pytnagoraui  in  their  d—ctwi. 
Tne  explanation  of  this  is  that  the  Pythagorean 
»ocietiai»  after  their  expulsion  from  M«j^  Grsecia, 
imhed  thamnlfee  %hh  the  Orphic  ■erfetiet  <f  the 
mother  country,  and  of  course  greatly  influenced 
their  character.  Bot  before  this  time  the  Orphic 
■yiiMii  oafl  sen  iMwea  ie  ■  oiiiane  fMin  oy 
Phxrscydks  and  ONOMAcarruR,  who  stand  at 
the  head  of  a  series  of  writers,  in  whose  works 
the  Orphic  theology  was  embodied ;  soch  as 
CesDopa,  Brontinus,  Orpheus  of  Ganiarina.  Or- 
pheus of  Croton,  Arignote,  Persinns  of  Miletus, 
Timocles  of  Synwuae,  and  Zopyrus  of  Ueracleia  or 
Tarentnm  (llttllafv  8S6)i  Beadee  these  aaM>- 
ciations  there  were  also  an  obscure  set  of  mysta- 
gogues  derived  from  them,  called  Orpheotelests 
CO^#eer«Ac<rral),  «*whe  need  la  caaM  before  the 
door?  of  the  rich,  and  promise  to  release  them  from 
their  own  sioa  and  those  of  their  forefathers,  by 
MKriieea  aad  expiatory  aongt  t  and  ^ey  peadnwd 
nt  this  ceremony  a  heap  of  l>oi>ks  of  Orpheus  and 
Jtf  oneus,  upon  which  they  founded  their  promises" 
(PkL  /oa,  p.  536,  b. ;  Miiller,  pi  286).  The 
mime  of  the  Orphic  theology,  and  the  points  of 
diffi»rence  between  it  and  that  of  Homer  and  Hesiod, 
are  fully  discussed  bv  Muller  {Hist.  Lit.  Anc.  Gr. 
nu  985— 238)  and  Mr.  Grote  (vol.  i.  pp.22,te.)  ; 
but  most  fully  by  Lobeck,  in  his  A;:hi<<ph,nnm. 

Orpftic  Litfrttiurr. — W'c  have  set-u  Utat  many 
^aems  ascribed  to  Orpheus  were  curreal  aa  early 
as  the  time  of  the  Peisistralids  [f  )N()MArRiTU8], 
and  that  they  are  often  quoted  by  Plato.  The 
■OmioMtoiMBfailalirwnfMaaiaTBry  freqnent ; 
for  example,  Pausanias  speaks  of  hymns  of  his, 
which  he  believed  to  be  still  preserved  by  the 
Lyeenddae  (aa  Athenlaa  fimiily  who  aeen  to  have 
In  i  ii  thi'  chief  priests  of  the  Orphic  worship,  as  the 
£uiaolpidae  weie  ef  the  FhiMiahiii)^  aad  whidi»  ha 
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Kiys,  were  only  inferior  in  beauty  to  the  poeini  oi 
Homer,  and  held  even  in  higher  honour,  on  aocoont 
of  their  divine  subjects.  He  also  speaks  of  ''.em 
aa  very  few  in  number,  and  as  distinguished  by 
gnat  bwn^  efetyle  (ix.  M.  ||>  13> 

Considering  the  slight  acquaiiiLmce  which  the 
anciente  evidently  poeseteed  with  these  works,  it  is 
soaeinhal  earprising  that  eortala  eslint  peas, 
which  }>ear  the  name  of  Orpheus,  shMld  htwe  been 
generally  regarded  by  acholan»  until  a  vary  leoeot 
period,  as  genuine,  that  is,  aa  werka  more  aacisBt 
than  the  Homeric  poems,  if  not  the  productima  «f 
Orpheus  himseUl  It  is  not  worth  while  to  repeat 
here  the  history  of  the  controversy,  which  will  be 
foaadiaBemhardy  and  the  other  historiaaa  af  Owik 
literature.  The  n-sult  is  that  it  is  now  fully  c«ta» 
blished  that  the  bulk  of  these  poena  are  the  furgeriaa 
of  Christiaa  grunmariana  and  phBoeophers  m  Ae 
Alexandrian  school ;  liut  that  among  the  fragment*, 
which  form  a  part  of  the  c<dle6tiea,are  somegenniue 
MBMiBaef  that  Orphic  poetry  which  waa  kaewa  la 
Plato,  and  which  must  be  assijrned  to  the  perio  ?  nf 
Onomaoituai  or  perhaps  a  little  earlier.  The  Orphic 
Utmtan  adtMhi  hi  ttuaaMiee,  we  may  call  genuine, 
seems  to  have  included  Hymnt^  a  TU43g(mjf^  an 
ancient  poem  called  Minya$  or  the  Ueaetml  sato 
Hades,  OraaU$  and  <S<m^  jfor  ImtkUkm  (Tc^evalL 
a  collection  ef  Saend  LegmiB  ('l^  *^h^ 
ascribed  to  Cercops,  and  perhaps  some  other  works. 
The  apocryphal  productions  which  have  come  down 
to  us  undertheaaneef  Oi^pUMft  are  the  following: 

1.  ^ hpyovavrtK^^  an  epic  poem  in  i;^;i4  hex- 
ameters giving  an  account  of  the  expediuou  of  the 
AiflHMiti^  vhfah  ii  Ml  ef  Infliwithiai  ef  ka  kit 
date. 

2.  'Tpuwi,  ekh^eeven  or  eigbtv-e^ht  hymns  ia 
hiiimwi,  fHeiitly  the  pwdacttaaa  ef  the  Nee- 
Platonic  school 

3.  At9titd,  the  beat  of  the  three  apocrypbi 
Orphic  poems,  whidi  tieata  of  properties  ef  ateioea 
both  preoioai  tmk  «MHMH  aad  thdr  naaa  h 
divination. 

4.  Fragments,  chiefly  of  the  Tkeogony.  It  is  ia 
this  clasa  that  we  find  the  genuine  remains,  above 
referred  to,  of  the  literature  of  the  early  Orphic 
theology,  but  intermingled  with  others  of  a  much 
Ulerdate.  (Esehenbach,  £^^ases.<is/*eM<09|dte 
CommentaritiSy  Norimb.  170  J — 1704  ;  Tiedemann, 
GrieckeMiandt  ente  J'kUomphm^  Leipa.  1780  ;  G. 
Ha  Boda^  db  OvjiAie  /Vilmni  0MMeMMaaaib^ad^ 
n'mo,  Oott.  1824;  I.obpck,  Aqlanphamus  ;  B<.d-  . 
Oraed.  d^MM.  i^Kuyibtaat, vols,  i  ii.;  Ulrici,  G*mi, 
4.  /Mm.  flfMlHiiiiii.  feh.  i  a.  t  Bsnhadly^G^ 
drtM  d.  Grieck.  Utt.  vol  iL  pp.  266,  &c  ;  Fabric. 
BUd.  Graee.  vcd.  i.  pp.  140.  die ;  for  a  further 
list  of  wrHefS  en  Orpheus,  see  Hofiinann,  Leaicom 
fUNtiM/ra/Jiicum  Scriptorum  Graecorum. ) 

The  chief  editions  of  Orpheus,  after  the  ear'v 
ones  of  1517,  1519,  1540,  1543,  15(i(>,  and  ItiUb, 
are  those  of  Eschenbach,  Traj.  ad  Rhen.  ]6S9t 
r2nio.  ;  f If-nor  and  Hnmbergor,  Lips,  17''4,  SveuS 


and  Hennatin,  Lips.  1UU5,  Svo.,  by  far  the 

There  an  also  small  editions,  chiefly  for  ^  att 
of  schools,  bv  Schnefer,  Lips.  1818,  l'2mo.,  and  ia 
the  TeaehniU  Clasaica,  1 824,  1 6mo.  [P. 

ORPHrDIUS  BBNIONUfi,  a  kgato  of  the 
emperor  Otho,  fell  in  the  battle  of  Bedriai-um 
against  the  troops  of  Vitelliiia,  A.  o.  6d.  (Ta& 
Hm.  fl.  4S,  45.) 

ORPIHTUS.  [Orfitus.] 

UB^'BAJUB  C<¥<nMi¥»Jb  •  lihiii  ef 
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iha  Grvat,  who  was  taken  ptiaoner  by 
f^mmA  mntd  to  adoni  hit  triamph,  xic.  61 
(Apjnn,  Midr.  1 17).  The  name  Oreobaris  occurs 
aiw«ia«MB  oi  the  city  *d  Pmuaa,  in  Bithynia. 

0ffSK)BAPIO2  ;  and  this  is  conjectured  by  Vh- 
mii(£ame^.  Gnefm^  ton.  ii.  p.  195)  to  refer  to 
AaaawpHMi  —  At  —  milhiiril  teAppiaa, 
v^m  be  snppoaea  to  have  been  married  to  Socrates, 
Xkte  oforpar  ttL  hjf  ^'f*"T^****  as  king  of 
fiiikjnia.  [E.  H.  B.J 

0ftSiaOCHU8C<V(r<Xoxw)-  1-  A  son  of  the 
ri'w  j«d  Alpheiiis  and  Tt^eirone,  and  the  father 
*i  DKcks,  at  Foenae,  in  Messenia.  (Horn.  Jl.  v. 
Ml  IM.  &  4M» 187,  ssL  U I  Bnfc  ir.  Ml 

ID 

1  A  MMdson  of  Xo.  l,aad  brother  of  Crethon, 
ifMhtf  with  wImm  ho  wm  ddii     AoMiMt  al 

Trcr.    (Hnm.  /.'.  y.  r,i2,  Sic.  ;  Paus.  ir.  i.  §  3.) 

i  AmtaoL  iiioneocaa.  iUon.  CM.ziii. 
271.)  [L.  &] 

•1  RTALUS.  or  more  properly  HOUTALUS, 
a  nmmnm  ti  the  Uortensii.  [ liu&Tamuak] 

mtraA'QORAS  COpAr)^par).  I.  OflMes, 
c  r.ti.>ned  bj  Socrates  in  the  Protagorat  of  PUto 
<  pi  318,  ck  as  one  of  the  most  cdebrated  flute- 
pkrm     his  day,  and  by  Athenaeos  as  one  of  the 

ire.  184,0.)  f"*""*"^****''*^ 

.'.  A  geographer,  whose  age  is  unknown,  but 
vbose  wotk  on  India  ('Utot  X^yim)  is  quoted  both 
b\  Aeliaa  {N.  A.  xvi.  35  ;  xvii.  6)  and  by  Strabo 
(xri  p.  7M)»    ilia  statementa  in  that  wosk,  le- 

f fsL  iii.  53  ;  PWk  BMML  eod  ccxH.  p. 

137,klQ.Bekker).  [P.&J 
OVraiA  ('Op^  *Of^s,  or  *Op««<r(a),  a  soi^ 

nar^e  of  the  Ar: mis  who  is  also  cnJled  I{fhiKPnci;i 
•riAfB^aaBfttoadauMtbexaganlMi  as  the  goddess 
^mmmmm.   B«  vonhip  wm  pnfaaUy  braoght 

t:*  Sparta  firom  Lemnoa.  It  was  at  the  altar  of 
Aneais  Orthta  that  Spartan  boys  had  to  nndetgo 
the  diaaiastigiMis  (SchoL  ad  Pvtd.  OL  m.  5i ; 
Bend.  ir.  87  ;  Xcnoph.  d»        Lao.  iL  10).  She 

ako  had  tempi**  at  Brauron,  in  the  Cerameicus  at 
Atke&s,  in  Liis,  and  on  Uie  coast  of  Hyzantium. 
Tbe  andeats  derived  her  surname  from  mount 
OnHociam  or  Orthium  in  Arcadia,         [  L.  S.] 

ORTURUS  {^OpBfio%)^  the  dog  of  Ueryones, 
«W  wMkmMM  1^  Typhon  and  MiMiml  (Hon 
71*o-  y^T,  ;  ApoHod.  ii.  5.  §  10.)         fL.  S.] 
OHIIAGON  {'O^tdym^jt  one  of  the  three 
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the  Romant  under  Cn.  Manlius  VuUo,  in  B.  C 
l&SL  Ho  WM  dalbatod  on  Mount  OlymMia  by  the 
I  MVptBld  to  ily  hoM  m  Mloge. 
M  that  he  cherished  the  design  of 
tSi  ChUatia  under  his  rale,  and  that  he  was 
weQ  qaaUAed  to  succeed  in  the  attempt,  being 
Iftcad,  ■^pHMBMo,  possessed  of  w^rify  and 
viaaing  annners  ;  and  nbove  all.  brave  and  skilful 
ta  w.  (Poljb.  zxu.  'J  I  ;  Liv.  axxvui.  19,  &c.) 
[CaioMAa^]  [&£.] 
OHT  YGIA  {^Oprvyla),  a  surname  of  Arti-mia, 
A«nr«4  from  the  iaUnd  of  Ortygia,  the  ancient 

1691).    TT;c  to'bJr.i^  b"r<?  ihi*  name  in  various 
hot  aivays  with  reference  to  the  island  in 
*»«Mk«B.  (Siak s; p. 486.)  [L.S.J 
ORUS.  (Hoaus ;  Oaiox.] 
0&Ull^tk«nnrar  ftbMStifoi  geimrqpre- 


fcenting  a  head  of  Sileuus,  in  the  Museum  Woraeljf* 
(MM,  p.  144.  [P.  S.] 

ORXINES  COp^itnjs),  n  noble  and  wealthy 
Persian,  who  tnced  hi*  descent  from  Cyxw.  Ho 
was  pnnBt  «l  As  iMltft  of  flwignuli,  wlna, 

together  with  Orontobates,  ho  commanded  the 
troona  which  came  from  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gul£  8abnqiwatly,  daring  tko  ahMMo  of  Al«»> 
ander  (b.  c.  325),  on  the  death  of  Phrasaortes,  the 
satrap  of  Persis,  Orxines  assumed  the  goremment, 
and  on  the  return  of  Alexander  came  to  meet  him 
with  costly  presents.  Alexander  does  not  appear 
to  have  iH'on  incenoed  at  this  usurpation,  in  which 
indeed  Urxincs  seems  to  have  bet-n  actuated  by 
loyal  intentions  towards  Alexander.  But  the 
sepulchre  of  CyruB  at  Pasargadac  had  been  violated 
and  pillaged,  and  the  enemies  of  Orxines  seem  to 
tevt  laid  hold  of  this  for  the  purpose  of  noniDg 
bi.s  ruin.  He  was  charged  with  that  and  other 
acts  of  sachl^e,  as  well  as  with  having  abused  his 
powor.  AflMB  aaya  waAmg  of  tho  emrge  being 
unfounded,  but  Curtius  represents  Orxines  (or 
Orsines,  as  he  eaUs  him)  M  the  victim  of  caluBuiy 
and  intrigiuk  Bmmm  AH  iMy  have  been,  ho 
was  crucified  by  order  of  Alexander.  (Arrian,  iii. 
8.  §  8,  tL 29. IS {  Cut.  IT.  12.  §  8,  x.  1.  §§  22, 
29.  37.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

OSACES.  [Arsacss  XIV.,  p.  356,  a.] 
OSI'HIS  COtripir),  the  great  Kgj-ptian  divinity, 
and  hujiUiud  of  Isis.  According  to  Herodotus 
they  were  the  only  divinities  tibat  were  worshipped 
by  all  the  Egyptians  (Herod,  ii.  42).  Osiris  is 
described  by  Plutarch,  in  his  treatise  on  /««*  tmd 
OwrM^MasMof  IttM— dHoBifc  Hfal^ypthui 
name  is  said  to  have  been  Ilysiris  (Plut  /.  c.  34), 
which  is  intotpretfld  to  mean  **son  of  ins,*'  thoi^ 
soaa  nid  thai  it  mtmi  '*many-eyed  and  aeendk 
ing  to  Heliodorus  (Adh.  ix.  4*24),  Osiris  was  tho 
god  of  the  Nile,  as  Isis  was  the  goddess  of  tho 
earth.  (Comp.  Bnnsen,  Aej^  Ms  «  IVUH* 
ffetek.  vol.  L  p.  494,  &c)  (L.  8.1 

O'SIUS.  [Hosius.] 

OSROES.  [Aksacks  XXV.,  859,  a.] 
OSSA  C^trira),  the  personification  of  runour  or 
report,  the  Latin  Fama.  As  it  is  often  impoAsible 
to  trace  a  report  to  its  source,  it  is  said  to  come 
firom  Zens,  and  hence  Ossa  is  called  the  me^ 
wnjrer  of  Zeus  (Hom.  Od,  i.  282,  ii.  21 G,  xxiv. 
412,  //.  iL  93).  Sophodes  {(ML  7>r.  158;  calls 
her  a  daoghtor  of  Hope,  aad  Aa  poila,1wlhOieflk 
and  Ijatin,  bare  indulged  in  various  imaginary  de- 
scriptions of  OsM  or  Fama  (Ues.  Op.  et  iMet,'706, 
Ac;  Vtig.  Jm.  ir,  174,  Of,  Mid.  vL  9$, 
fee).  At  Athens  she  WM  Iwaand  with  an  altai; 
(Pans.  i.  17. 1 L)  [L.  &] 

0S8IPAOA,  or  088IPANOA,  also  written 
Ossilago,  Ossipagina,  was  a  Roman  divinity,  who 
was  prayed  to,  to  harden  and  strengthen  the  bones 
of  infants.  (  Amob.  adv.  Gent.  iii.  80,  iv.  7.)  [L.S.J 
OSTO'RIUS  S.ABl'NUS.  [Sabinus.] 
OSTt  riUUS  SCA'PULA.  [Scapula.] 
OTAC  I  LIA  SEVEKA,  iMA'RClA,  the  wifo 
of  the  elder  M.  JoUm  Pbilippus,  and  tha  aalhsr 
of  th*'  boy  w  ho  was  put  to  death  by  the  praetorian.*, 
after  the  batUe  of  Verona,  A.  D.  249.    She  appears 
to       kad  a  daughter  also,  sioee  Zorinns  speaka 
of  a  certain  Severianii<i  ns  the  win-in-law  of  the 
emperor.    No  other  circumstances  are  known  re- 
garding this  prinsaas,  oxoepi  that  tha  was  baliofod 
by  many  of  the  aacimta  to  Iwva  boon  a  Christun. 

Iho  Alaiindrian  Chwada  mkm  »  poaitiTo  num- 
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to  thit  efiect,  and  Euebias  (If.  E.  ri.  36) 
•  letter,  said  to  have  been  addicMed 
to  ka  by  Origen.    (Tillemont,  Note*  tmr  FEm- 
pereur  PhUippe^  in  hit  Hi$U>ir$  de$  Emperturt^  roL 
iii.  p.  m  s  Sekhd,  v«L      p.M2  ;  Zm\m.  I 
19.)  [W.  K.J 


COIN  OF  OTACILLA. 

OTACl'LIA,  condemned  in  a  jndirium  by  the 
celebrated  jurist  C.  Aqaillioa.  (VaL  Max.  viii. 
2.  §  2.)  In  the  MSS.  of  Vakrina  we  hare  ab 
OUialia  L<iter>^n,  for  which  we  oujfht  porhrips  to 
read  ab  OtacUia  LuterensU^  that  ia,  Otaciiia,  the 
wife  of  Laterenaift. 

OTACI'LIA  GENS,  sometimea  written  Oc- 
iaema,  ia  ticat  mentioned  at  the  commenoement  of 
tho  fint  tab  w,  vImi  two  bmhan  of  this 
name  obtained  the  consulship,  M\  Otacilias  Crassuc 
in  B.  c.  26a,  and  T.  Otadliua  Cnaaua  in  B.  a  261{ 
Imt  after  tMa  time  the  OtaeOH  tmAf  oeeor.  TIm 
only  copnomtTis  in  this  pens  are  CRAS<*rs  and 
Naoow  One  or  two  persons,  who  were  accidoolallj 

WIIIMa  WMWf  UMMH,  VO  gl WB 

OTACI'LIUS.  1.  T.  Otacilius  Crassus,  one 
of  the  Roman  generala,  actively  employed  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  aeoond  Punic  war,  was  pro- 
bably a  KOBof  T.OlMiBMCnasus,  consul  in  b.c. 
261.  fCRASsca,  OTACTLirs,  No.  2. J  He  is 
generally  mentioned  by  Livy  without  a  cognomen, 
bat  we  learn  from  two  fiMget  (zziii.  SI,  zzri 
33),  that  he  had  the  simiame  of  Crasfins.  He  was 
praetor  Blc  217,  in  which  vear  he  vowed  a  temple 
to  Ifoaa,  and  b  nwatfanea  Boxt  jMr,  &a 
as  pro-prat'tor,  when  he  broupht  a  letter  to  the 
■enate  from  Uieron  in  Sicilj,  imolohug  the 
neoof  tho  Ronione  againat  the  OmIiiBiiibi 
In  B.C.  215  OtaciliuB  and  Q.  Fabius  Maximns 
were  created  duumviri  for  dedicating  the  temples 
they  had  vowed ;  and  after  oonaeetating  the 
temple  of  Mens,  Otacilius  was  sent  with  the 
imperium  into  Sicily  to  take  the  command  of  the 
fleet.  From  Lilyboeum  he  cro66ed  over  into 
Aftba,  and  after  laying  waste  the  Carthaginian 
coait  fell  in  with  the  Punic  fleet,  as  he  was 
making  for  Sardinia,  and  captured  a  few  of  their 
ih^  On  hia  letom  to  Rome  Otacflint  boooM 
a  candidate  for  the  consulship  for  the  year  n.  c 
214,  and  would  certainly  have  been  elected  but 
ftp  Q*  FIiUm  ICHdiMM,  tiiB  4M|^rtnr  of  wkooo 

ftister  was  the  wife  of  Otacilius.  The  praerogativa 
centttria  had  already  given  their  rotes  in  fovour  of 
OtMOiiifl,  when  FUin  finoided  tbe  people  from 
nominating  him  to  the  consulship  on  the  ground 
that  he  haid  not  sufficient  military  abilities  to  cope 
with  Hannibal  Fabins  Maximns  and  CUudius 
Maroellns  were  accordingly  appointed  consuls ; 
bat  as  some  compensation  to  Otacilius,  he  was 
•lectad  praetor  fur  the  second  time,  b.  c  214,  and 
tho  oommand  of  the  same  fleet  waa  tntnited  to 
him  which  he  had  had  in  the  previous  year.  His 
mumaud  was  prolonged  during  the  next  three 

MiiBa.«b81Sht«flMf 


plondflring  the  Carthaginba  cooat  round  Utica, 
and  capturing  aevenl  com-resaela  in  the  harh^  'ir 
of  the  latter  city,  by  means  of  which  be  was  ab;e 
to  send  a  snpply  of  com  to  tiM  Roman  forcea, 
which  had  just  Uken  Syracnae.  In  the  election 
of  the  consuls  for  the  year  &  c.  210  Otadlina 
agun  nominated  to  tfaio  eoDsulahip  by  Ao 
gativa  centoria,  and  again  lost  his  election,  when 
it  aeemed  certain,  by  the  inter£erence  of  T.  Man- 
lins  TovquMm  OmBm,  hovra;  aofw  he»d 

of  this  new  affront  ;  for  just  after  the  elections 
were  over,  word  waa  brought  thai  Otacilioa  had 
dbdfa8bR^,&ct.lll.  OlMBtao  woooMoTth* 

pontifices.  (Liv.  xxiL  10, ')(!,  xxlii. -21.  31,  S2» 
41,  xjdv.  7—10,  xxT.  81,  xxvi.  1, 22, 23.) 
I  3.  Otaouds  CBAOava,  one  of  Pompey'a 
officen,  had  the  command  of  the  town  of  Lisaaa 
in  lUyria,  and  oruelly  butchered  2*20  of  Caesar 'a 
soldiera,  who  had  surreudeied  to  him  on  the 
promiae  that  they  should  bo  oiDjured.  Shortly 
after  this  he  abandoned  Lissus,  and  joined  the 
main  body  of  the  Pompeian  armv.  (Caes.  A  C  iii. 
28,  29.) 

L.  OTACI'LIUS  PILITUS,  a  Roman  rln- 
torician,  who  opraed  a  school  at  Rome  B.C.  ai 
(Hufanym  lo  Btmk  Ckrm,  Qkfmp.  174.  4.) 
The  cognomen  of  Otacilius  is  uncertain.  Suetr>- 
niuacaUahimi'it^ites  (in  some  manuarripto/'lifutoaj, 
BoMhfao  Pbtm,  nd  MmSo  ( Af»  a.  S) 
PiOiolam.  He  had  been  formerly  a  IM. 
while  in  that  omdition  acted  aa  door-koeper 
(oafiisrtNi),  being  chained,  aa  vraa  cnatoaiBry,  ta 
bis  post.  But  luaving  exhibited  talent,  and  ft  lovo 
of  literature,  he  was  manumitted  by  his  master, 
and  became  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  Cn.  Pompeiua 
Magnus  waa  mo  of  his  pupils,  and  he  wrote  tho 
history  of  Pompey,  and  of  his  father  likewise,  in 
several  books,  being  the  first  instance,  according 
to  Comeliua  Nepoo,  iu  which  a  history  waa  writtM 
by  a  freedman.  (Suet.  4§MLMImU%\  Vo«.db 
HiMi,  LaL  L  9.  p.  40.) 
OTAlfBSC^f^X  l.ABoldoiadw«rithy> 
son  of  Pbamaspes.    He  was  the  first  who 


mqpo^d^tlM^impoature  of  Snioidii|  t^^ Mi^an, 

report  of  his  djwg^tw" Phakdima  (one  of  the 
royal  wives),  he  took  the  chief  part  in  oiganixing 
the  conapiracy  againat  the  pretender  and  hia 
fection  (B.C.  521).  After  the  sbughter  of  thtt 
Magians,  Otancs,  according  to  the  statement  ift 
Herodotus,  recommended  the  establishment  of 
d—ocnwy,  and,  when  hb  faflow  oonspiratoro  com 
to  the  resolution  of  retaining  monarchy,  he  aban* 
doned  all  pretenaiona  to  the  throne  on  conditioa 
thit  bfawilf  nd  hb  doooendanta  ahodd 
exempted  from  the  royal  authority.  At  the  same 
tune  it  was  decreed  that  to  him  and  hia  pootecity 
brtvorsModbn  diuoo  nd  othorgMloorhoiMar 

should  be  annually  presented.  Not  long  after  this, 
Otanea  waa  placed  in  oommaod  o£  the  Pecaiaa 
ftiM  wyeh  iimdod  Somoo  fbr  <dm  pmpoio  of 
placing  Syloson,  brother  of  Polycratea,  ia  iht 
government ;  and  the  act  of  the  madman  Charilaua 
in  murdering  a  number  of  the  moat  distinguiahed 
PmtaM  provoked  hbi  t»  onbr  an  indiac^MhMln 

massacre  of  the  Samians.  Aftermttrds.  however, 
in  obedience  to  the  warning  of  a  dream,  he  re- 
peopled  the  island  which  he  had  deaolated. 
(Herod.  iiL  6»-^  141—149 1  MBfb  Smih. sir. 
p.  ()3B.) 

%  APMliH.tMI«f 
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OTIIO. 

•M  o(  ibe  royal  jadgea,  vu  pat  to  death  by 
Caabrves  for  an  aajwk  aeiiKrioa,  and  Ua  akin 

««»  stripped  off  and  stretched  on  the  judicial 
»rat  vhich  he  had  occupied.   To  this  nme  icat, 
uxu  coTcred,  Otanes  was  advanced  aa  hia  rac> 
aMMV  Mi        wimpallai  to  eaaiciw  kb  fono- 
ticTi*  with  a  constaint  memento  beneath  him  of  his 
ktixr's  late.    Abont  a.c.  506,  being  appointed 
ta  sMBsad  HapAyna      the  cominaiid  of  the 
farces  on  the  sea-coast,  he  took  nyznntium,  Chul- 
AataadiiM)  and  Lampouiani,  as  well  as  the 
af  I  ■■Bill  airf  laAna.  (Herod.  tt— 
27  ;  LtttTi.  and  Sch weigh,  ad  foe.)    He  was  pro- 
InUj  Uw  saaM)  Otanes  who  is  mmtioned  as  a  soo- 
falaa  B3r»taspis,  aad  aa  aaa  af  the 
Jt  cnpi'-iye'l  ncaiiwt  the  rerolted  lonians  in 
».c  499.   iie  joinwi  in  dafaatin|^  tha  xabaji 
£pkeaaa«  aad*  in  iuuJuiicdoB  wwk  Att^hanaaii 
Btr^aCflvdis,  he  took  Clazomenao.  iK-longing  to 
tkn  lonianii,  and  the  Aeolian  town  of  Came.  He 
it  not  again  mentioned  bj  name  in  Haiodotasi  bat 
tm  appears  to  kata  taken  part  in  the  subseqaent 
IS  of  the  war  till  the  final  reduction  of 
(Herod.     102,  116,  123,  Ti.  6,  &c)  It 
inMU  vMhar  wa  should  identify  either 
of  the  two  abore  penoni  with  the  ihther  of  Pa- 
tioHapkes,  tha  ckanotear  of  Xarzes  (Herod,  vii. 
40L  or  afain  wMl  Aa  iMhwaf  AMrtria  [No.  1]. 
(Bfaad.TiL  61.)  [E.E.] 

OTHO,  JU  NIUS.  1.  A  tkatorician  frequently 
mathmA  hj  tha  iUar  Buea.    Ha  tNN  the 

aathor  of  a  work  on  that  brniich  of  rhetoric  entitled 
oo/om  (respecting  the  mcaniiw  of  which  sea  Qoin til. 
iT.  2.  §  88).  Tkraogk  tka  MMMt  «f  fltjama, 
OtlM  wa»  made  a  senator,  and  by  doa  iakam  iwiice 
to  the  ruling  powers,  he  obtained  the  praetorship 
in  A.  D.  22,  in  which  year  he  u  mentioned  as  (me 
cf  the  accssers  of  C.  Silanus,  procononl  of  Asia. 
(Senec  CMvau  L  ^  XiMfaakii.  1«  Ae. ;  Tafr^aa. 

iautfCO 

%  Ttflwma  of  the  plebs,  a.  d.  37,  the  last  year 
<«f  the  reiyn  of  TiberiuR.  He  was  banished  for 
fottisff  kis  interoeauo  upon  the  qoeation  of  the 
larav  Aaft  ^Ma  ta  ba  giw  ta  tha  aeiiaar  of 

At  jti  L     (Tac.  Jnn.  vi.  47.) 

i»IliO»  L.  KO'SCIUS,  tribune  of  the  plebs 
«>CL iff^wmuwma  Kupportvaf thaatfalsaaMicid 

partf.  When  HaLiniui*  proposed  in  this  Ttir  la 
bestow  vfun  Pompey  the  oonunand  of  tha  W 
aarainst  the  ptiates,  (hho  and  hia  aelleague  U  Tm- 
beiiios  were  the  only  two  of  the  tribimes  that 
r*ffered  any  decided  opposition.  It  is  related  that, 
when  Otho,  afraid  of  speaking,  after  the  way  in 
ariiBh  Trebrilius  had  been  dealt  with  [Trb- 
Birt  Mr««J,  held  up  two  of  his  finger*  to  show  that  n 
oUjcAgas  eo^t  to  be  given  to  i'unipey,the  people  set 


pa 
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ao  sMM  sasass  tsat  a  crow  that  waa  dying 

the  fonim  was  stmmed,  and  fell  down  among  them 
(Dmb  Cmm,  zxxri  7, 13  {  Plot.  J'omp,  26),  In  the 
aHBia      CMm  prapaaed  iDd  aaniid  tha  utw  whi  A 

f  to  till-  fqnites  and  to  those  person*!  who  pos- 
the  equestrian  censaa,  a  special  place  at  the 
ipeilailis.  in  fiMrlacB  lawaaraaau  (inguat- 
pradilms  two  ordinUjHs),  next  to  the  place 
of  the  senators,  which  was  in  the  orehestra  (Veil. 
Pat.  ii  32  ;  Lir.  EpiL  99  ;  Dioil  CaM.zxXTi  25  ; 
(St  //r  Mar.  19  ;  Tac  Amn,  XT.  32  ;  Hor.  A^porf. 
iv  1  i.  1.  62  ;  Juv.  iii.  1.^9,  xiv.  324).  For 

tb'/«e  cquitei  who  bad  lost  their  rank  by  not  pos- 
aesang  tha  pnptf  eqarattian  cimsas,  there  was  a 
ydal  place  (fair  immnu  Cift  i^a. 


18).  This  law  soon  became  reiy  onpopnkr  $  tha 
people,  wha  wenaxdNided  Ihn  ^  lealiwhioh 

they  had  formerly  occupied  in  common  with  tha 
equites,  thoucht  themselves  insulted  ;  and  in 
Cicero*s  consolship  (b.  c.  63)  there  was  such  a  riot 
occasioned  by  the  oblieiioas  measure,  that  it  ra> 
qnired  alt  his  eloqMiMa  ta  alhj  the  af^tatklB. 
(Cic.  ad  AtL  ii.  1), 

This  L.  Roscius  Otho  mtist  not  be  confounded, 
as  he  has  frequently  been,  with  the  L.  Kosciiis  who 
was  praetor  in  B.  &  49.  The  latter  had  the  cog- 
nomen of  Fabattts  [  Fabato*].  Hm  (Mm>  ^ken 
of  by  Cicero  in  b.  c.  45,  may  be  the  same  as  tha 
tribuiM.  (Cic  ad  AtL  ziiL  29,  comp.  xii.  37.  §  % 
88.  f  4,  4i  f  1.) 

OTHO,  S.V'LVTl^S.  1.  M.  Salvhts  Otho, 
the  grandfather  of  the  emmffor  Otho,  was  descended 
ftm  an  aiailiiiit  and  naUa  fimuly  of  tha  town  of 
Ferentintmi,  in  Etruria.  His  father  was  a  R(»nan 
eqnes,  his  mother  was  of  low  origin,  perhaps  even 
a  freed  woman.  Through  the  iitfluence  of  Li  via 
Augaata,  in  whaw  hooaa  ha  hid  haan  brought  up, 
Otho  was  made  n  Roman  senator,  and  eventimlly 
obtained  the  praetorship,  but  was  not  advanced  to 
any  highar  hanovb  (M.  OAa,  1 ;  Tao;  Hkt, 
it  50.) 

L.  Salvius  Otho,  the  son  of  the  preceding* 
and  Aa  bthar  af  lha  aoiparar  Otha,  mwaoonaeted 

on  liis  mother's  side  with  many  of  the  most  dis« 
tinguisbed  Roman  families,  and  stood  so  high  in 
the  Cvfov  of  Tiberioa  and  nasnUed  litm  emperor 
60  strongly  in  person,  that  it  was  supposed  by  mo»t 
that  he  was  his  son.  He  discharged  the  voriooa 
public  offices  at  Rome,  was  consul  suiTectus  m  a.  d. 
33  (Suet.  Galb.  6),  obtained  the  proconsulate  of 
Africa,  and  administered  the  affairs  of  this  province, 
as  well  as  of  other  extraordiiuiry  commands  which 
he  held,  widi  great  diligence  and  energy.  In  A*  A. 
42  he  was  sent  into  lllyricum,  where  the  Roman 
army  had  lately  rebelled  againitt  Claudius.  On 
his  arrival  he  put  to  death  sevaial  of  the  nMlaiib 
who  had  killed  their  own  officers  under  the  pretext 
that  they  had  excited  them  to  rebellion,  and  who 
had  avaa  haan  ivwaidad  hjr  Cfandina  fta  thia  vecy 

net.  Such  a  proceeding,  thmich  itniipht  have  been 
necessary  to  restore  the  discipline  of  the  troops, 
gave  great  txmbrage  at  tha  imparial  emit ;  Mit 
Otho  soon  afterwards  regained  the  favour  of 
Clandins  bj  detecting  a  conspiracy  which  bad 
haea  fttnad  against  Iiis  life  by  a  Roman  equea. 
The  senate  conferred  upon  him  the  extraordinary 
honour  of  erecting  his  statue  on  the  Palatine,  and 
Claudius  enrolled  him  among  the  patricians, adding 
that  he  did  not  wish  better  children  than  Otho.  By 
his  wife  Albia  Tcrentina  he  had  two  sodr  and  one 
daughter.  The  elder  of  his  sons,  Luciu!»,  bore,  says 
BaetOpJus,  tiw  sunuune  of  Titianns,  but  we  may 
conclude  fn»m  Tacitus  (,f«n.  xii.  52)  and  Frontiims 
{A^imed,  13),  that  he  had  the  cognomen  of  Otho 
aa  w«l  faaa  bolaw,  Noi  8).  His  younger  aan, 
>rarcu9,  was  the  cmp^'mr  Otfm.  His  dauclacr  was 
betrothed,  when  quite  young,  to  Drosus,  the  son  of 
OennaBiaaa.  (Snat;  <Mo,  1  ;  T^  AMI  il  50.) 

3.  L.  Salvius  Otho  Titianus,  vtiu  the  son  of 
No.  2,  and  the  elder  brother  of  the  emperor  Otho. 
He  was  consul  a.  n.  52,  with  Faastus  Cornelias 
Sulla  (Tac.  Ann.  xil  M  t  Ffeantin.  Aq/mud.  13). 

In  A.  D.  63  Titianns  was  proconsul  in  \^\n^  and 
had  Agricola  for  his  qttaestor.  It  is  related  to  the 
honaor  of  the  latter  that  ha  was  net  corrupted  by 
tha  annpUcf  hia 
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ia  vmf  Und  of  rapacity  (Tac.  Agrie.  6).  Oa  ^ 
death  of  Oalba  in  Janaary  a.  d.  69,  Titunas  was 
a  second  time  made  consul,  with  his  brother  Otho, 
the  emperor.  When  the  Utter  set  out  from  Rome 
Maiaat  the  generals  of  Vitellius  he  left  Titianus  in 
cnnrj^e  of  the  city,  but  he  soon  afterwards  sent  for 
him  and  gave  him  the  chief  command  in  the  war. 
It  was  partly  tkmaa^  his  eagerness  to  engage  wiUt 
the  V'itellian  troops,  that  his  brother  lost  the 
empire  }  and  on  the  downfall  of  the  latter  Titianus 
VM  a»  Uttb  diwdad,  thai  he  mm  pudoiMd  fagr 
VitdliiM — pieiate  et  igmana  ercusatus,  saysDMitlls. 
(Tac.        i.  76,  77.  ii  23,  33,  39,  60.) 

OTHO,  M.  8A'LVIUa»  Roniii  emperar  A.  n.691, 
wm descended  from  an  ancient  Ktruscan  fnmih'.  His 
fiUher  L.  Otho,  who  was  consid  is  a.».  33,  had  two 
MHu,  Marcos  and  L.  SalnnaTHwinia.  {Bm  wbuft 
No.  2.]  Marcus  Otho  was  bom  in  the  early  part  of 
A.  D.  32.  He  was  of  moderate  stature,  ill-made  in  the 
legs,  and  had  an  eifeminate  appearance.  He  WM 
one  of  the  coaapaafaoi  of  Nero  m  hit  debaucheries, 
till  he  was  *tent  as  povemor  to  Lusitania,  which  he 
adminitttcred  with  credit  during  the  last  ten  years  of 
Nero*slife  [Nkro,  p.  1163,  a.].  Otho  attached 
himself  to  flallui  whi-n  he  r<*vn!tfd  apainst  Nero,  in 
the  hope  of  being  adopted  by  him  and  suozeeding  to 
tiMMiipiiii.  BiitOalM,vliokiwwOdH>1idnnaler, 
■nd  Wished  to  hav(.>  a  worthy  successor,  adopted 
I*  Kao,  on  the  tenth  of  January,  d.  69,  and 
dadgimtod  hun  at  the  ftttun  mtptnu.  (Taeit 
Mist.  i.  15.) 

Otho  thus  saw  his  hopes  disappointed.  His 
prirate  a&irs  also  were  in  a  nuooaa  conditien,  and 
ne  resolved  to  seize  the  power  which  an  actmloger 
had  foretold  him  that  he  would  one  day  possess. 
He  enlisted  in  his  design  a  few  soldiers,  and  on  the 
fifteenth  of  January  he  was  proclaimed  emperor  by 
n  intTc  liamitiil  uf  men,  who,  with  their  swords 
drawn,  carried  him  iu  a  litter  to  the  camp,  where  he 
was  saUtted  empewc.  Otho  was  readjr  to  |icomise 
any  thing  and  to  stoop  to  any  thiii^  to  extricate 
himself  from  bis  dangerous  position,  and  to  receive 
the  Twiie  at  whieh  he  aimed  (Tacit.  HkL  I  36). 
A  Httl'^  vigour  and  decision  on  the  part  of  Oiilba 
Ddght  liave  checked  the  rising.  The  matter  was  at 
last  decided  by  Otho  and  the  eoldien  mMng  their 
way  into  the  forum,  upon  which  the  standard- 
bearer  of  the  cohort  that  accompanied  Qalba 
snatched  firom  it  the  eroperor^l  effigy,  and  iSbnw  it 
on  the  groimd.  This  was  the  signal  for  deserting 
Oalba,  who  noaiTed  his  death-blow  £raqta  oommon 
soldier. 

The  aeUaers  Khowed  they  were  the  masters  of 

tile  emperor  by  choo>iing  as  praefectt  praetorio, 
PlotilU  Firmus  and  Licinius  Procolot ;  Flavins 
Sahlnas,  the  brother  of  Vespasian,  was  made  prae- 
feet  IIS  iirbi.  On  the  evening  of  the  day  in  which 
Ualba  was  murdered  the  senate  took  the  oath  of 
fiddity  to  OUm,  who  afkerwaids  oflhrad  a  MMrtfee 
in  the  Capitol,  with  no  favouralilo  nmotT;.  The 
new  emperor  showed  bis  moderation  or  his  prudence 
by  protecting  against  the  fivjrof  the  eoldien,  Marioa 
Celsus,  who  had  maintained  his  fidelity  to  Galba, 
and  who  showed  the  same  devotion  afterwards  to 
the  cause  of  Otho.  The  punishment  of  Tigellinus, 
the  guilty  enoouiagv  of  Nero's  crimes,  and  t)ie 
first  to  desort  him,  was  demanded  by  the  people, 
and  granted.  This  abominable  wretch  received 
the  news  of  his  drath  being  reqaired  while  he  was 
enjoyin?  tlie  waters  of  Sinuessae,  and  he  cut  his 
throat  with  a  noor.    The  indulgence  of  Otho 
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towarie  theee  wte  were  hie  peraeBal  enwiai,  mmA 

the  change  in  bis  habits  shown  by  deroting  hiisuMlf 
to  the  administration  of  af&irs,  gave  people  bc#p«« 
that  the  emperor  would  turn  out  better  than  was* 
expected.   fltlU  these  apy  laiiwri  were  hy  — y 
considered  deceptive,  and  there  was  little  oonSdervc^ 
in  a  man  who  owed  his  elevation  to  the  murder  of 
OtSbm,  wad  the  riolaMe  of  the  aaUien,  whom  Mm 
was  compdled  to  keep  in  good  hnmour.    Otho  wtim 
acknowMosd  emperor  bv  Luoeiua  Albinus,  ^o- 
vonarer  Mmrilama  (Tadt  MtU.  58),  and  t»y 
Carthage  and  the  rest  of  Africa.    The  legions  in 
Dalmatia,  Pannonia,  and  Maeaia  took  the  oath  o£ 
MeKtyto  theenfMrer.    He  was  ■!»  wiigrfiaa 
by  E^rpt,by  Mucianus  in  Syria,  andhjTeapasiajm 
in  Palestine  ;  bv  Gallia  Narbooensia,  A^tania* 
and  by  Spain.    Bat  he  hed  a  ibmidaUo  oppeeitioaa 
in  Uie  legions  stationed  in  Germany  on  the  Rhiua, 
whither  Vitellius  had  been  sent  to  take  the  com- 
mand by  Oalba,  in  the  month  of  December,  a.  d. 
68.   Vitillte  was  a  ghtttoo,  a  drunkaai*  and  a 
roan  of  no  capaeity,  but  by  his  affable  manners  and 
his  libesahty  he  gained  the  good  will  of  the  soidiera 
who  wen  dissatis^  with  Oalba.    Vitellius  had 
the  command  of  four  legions  on  the  Lower  Rhine, 
and  two  other  l^oos  on  the  upper  comae  of  the 
river  warn  under  Hwdswiaa  Fhoaaab  8e«M  ef 
the  Gallic  towns  also  were  ill  disposed  to  Galba. 
Neither  Flaccus  nor  Viteliiushsd  energy  enoqj^ 

bius  Valens,  who  commanded  a  legion  in  Lower 
Germany,  and  itimniated  Vitellius  to  aim  at  the 
supreme  power.    Alienns  Caeeina,  wlie  also  coob- 

manded  a  legion  in  Upper  Germany,  and  was  an 
officer  of  ability,  hated  Galba ;  and  thus,  before 
the  murder  of  the  aged  emperor,  every  thing  was 
ripe  for  a  revolt  in  Onmsuy. 

Vitellius,  who  was  in  the  town  of  Cologne 
(colonia  Agrippinensis),  was  greeted  with  the  titie 
of  imperator,  on  the  third  of  January,  a.  d.  69. 
He  accepted  the  title  of  Germanicus,  bat  he  would 
not  assume  that  of  Caesar.   Thore  was  a  striking 

wished  to  march  for  Italy  in  the  midst  of  tha 
winter,  and  the  sluggiahaess  of  their  aewly-dootoi 
emperor,  who  omb  by  aidday  waa  dzank  aiad 

stupified  with  his  gluttonous  excesses.  Rut  every 
thing  favoured  Vitellius.  Valerius  Asiaticus,  go- 
vernor of  Belgiea,  decUred  for  him,  and  Junius 
Blaesus,  governor  of  Gallia  Lugdnnensis.  The 
troops  in  Rhaetia  and  Britain  were  also  on  his  side. 
Valens  and  Caeeina  were  sent  forward,  each  at  the 
head  of  a  large  army.  The  buy  emperor  followed 
at  his  leisure.  Valens  had  advanced  as  far  as 
Toul  (civitas  Leucorum,  TaciL  HisL  i.  64  ;  D'An- 
^iOB^I^atimdeta  Goafa, •"Tullum**),  when  he  hsaid 
of  Oalba's  death,  the  news  of  which  determined 
Qaliia  Narbonensis  and  Aquitania  to  dedara  Uu 
VitoUlaa,  tke^  the^  had  tdEen  the  eatdi  to  OOo. 
Clnvius  Rufus,  the  governor  of  Spain,  did  the  same. 

Valens  advaneed  by  the  route  of  Anton,  Lyon, 
VIaBBe,8ad  LB8ns(Lac),  totliefiMter  tkoAlpa, 
pltmdering,  and  robbing  idl  the  way.  The  mmk 
of  Caeeina  was  still  more  disastrous  to  the  country 
through  which  he  made  his  way.  He  readily  picked 
a  qtmrrel  w'nh  the  Hehntii,  many  of  whom  wen 
idnughtered,  and  others  were  sold  as  slaves.  Aven- 
ticum  (Avenche),  their  capital,  !>iuTe)ul<  red,  and 
its  fate  was  kH  to  the  msaey  of  Viteilms,  who 
yielded  to  the  eloquent  entreaty  of  Claudius  Cossus, 
one  of  the  l^ati  who  were  seat  to  mollify  the 
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Caeci&aL,  while  he  was  still  on  the  north 
■1^  of  the  Alps,  reoeired  intelliffence  that  a  body 
ivaliy  on  the  Po  hnd  taken  the  oath  to  ViU'llius, 
thcj  bad  formerly  served  in  Africa. 
wm  (U!km\  YmwAm^  md  otker  towni 
a  Xactk  Il^f*  foDowed  this  example.  Caecina 
hMMiag  MHl  (MM  OaUic»  Iinaitonian,  British,  and 
^mmam  ttmft  dbe  voortiiM  lo  support  his 
new  fivnd«s  led  his  soldiers  across  the  Pennine 
AJfi,  thcoHgh  til*  aaow  wiUi  wiiich  tlie j  w«n  aUU 


Tk«  rerolt  of  ViteDias  had  not  reached 
it  the  Utne  of  Galba^  death.  As  soon  as  it  was 
ka««n,Otiio  wrote  to  Viteliiiu,  and  offered  to  give 
Mb  aD  that  he  oould  de»ire.  Bid  CTen  to  share  the 
^Tmre  with  him.  Vitellius  replied  by  offers  on  bis 
|>m,  bat  tbej  coald  come  to  ao  terms,  and  both 
wtm  waim  ynpMitioa  for  wm»  A  disturbance 
waM  caaard  at  Rome  by  the  praetorian  soldiers, 
wto  larrtiwi  that  there  waa  wim  design  against 
OliMb  TWy  Wifc>  iHe  tW  pdw,  tliaiiwiiig  to 
k  ill  the  senators,  nuny  of  whom  were  supping  with 
Ucibs^  Mid  villi  difficaltj'  made  their  fisnpii  The 


hi  order  to  be  assured  that  he  was  alive.  The 
tooHtlt  was  at  last  allayul,  bat  the  ai^troach  of 
a  mil  war,  from  the  erUs  of  whidi  the  Mate  had 
to  U>a^  beea  secnre,  caused  general  uneasiness. 

« Mho  ]ffi  Rome  for  North  Italy  about  the  four- 
leexiLa  uf  ^[<irch.  His  brother  Titiaous  remained 
at  Beais  to  look  after  the  dtj,  with  flavins  8»> 
tints,  Ve>pa*iairs  brother,  who  was  pmefectus 
artiL  Otbo  had  under  him  three  commanders  of 
tUkf,  Saetanina  Patinas,  Marina  Calsoi,  and 
Asnios  Gallus.  He  marched  on  foot  at  the  head 
«f  his  mops  in  a  plain  military  e<iiiipaient  (Taciu 
M&ll).  Olfca%  iMC  VMBMlitar  At  m 
Ai  n-rth-wct  cnaNt  of  It.-dy,  and  the  soldiers 
the  coontnr  as  if  it  was  a  hostile  tenitocy. 
4m  UguAn  mwMiilaliiwn  and 
Albtum  Intemelium  (Vintimiglia).  An- 
aias  Qalliis  and  Vestricius  Sporinoa  were  com- 
MMed  by  Otho  to  defend  the  Pou  Spnrinna, 

*nri»eded  in  rvpeUing  him  and  destroying  a 
pan  of  his  force.    Caecina  retired,  but  the 
mafnitecat  ampbitbeatrs  which  was  outside  the 
n-alls  was  bamt  during  the  content.    Caecina  re- 
tmied  towards  Cremona,  and  bodies  of  his  troops 

bead  of  Otho't  gladlntnn.  surprised  some  auxiliaries 
ef  fsg  iiis_  wlio  took  xefnin  in  Cremona,  but 


liwlr.jr  them  into  the  town.  Hb  conduct  brought 
BBspsciao  ea  boetonins  and  the  other  gmeials  of 
Odie,  sad  Tftisaai,  his  katfisff.  was  sent  far  to 

tike  the  caodoet  ef  tlM  war.  Caecina  made  another 
aicesipc  to  retrieve  his  looea,  but  be  was  beaten  by 
Manas  Cclsns  and  Suetonius,  who,  however,  would 
net  allow  the  men  to  follow  up  dieir  advantage ; 
and  that  which  probably  was  prudence,  became  the 
fnadstaan  of  a  chanre  of  treason  against  hiui  from 
Ustiaepa. 

Valens.  who  was  at  Ticinum  (Pavia),  now 
jsmed  his  forces  to  thoee  of  CMcina,  |||^^^^ 

tboogfat  only  of  com!)ining  to  defeat  the  enemy. 
Otha^  naaaala  advised  him  to  avoid  a  decisive 
Willi,  fil  ill  ■■■  iHiiiiiii.  Mil  tijal  nf  Wi  Tirithmr 
and  of  Procolas,  pradSectus  praetorio,  was  in  favunr 
df  kiMM  th«  VIS  ■!  OM  t«  •  ctoie  i  and  this  de- 
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termination  ruined  the  cause  of  Otho.  He  was 
advised  la  MiM  to  Biiadlum  (Bmedli),  to  ba  eat 
of  the  way  of  dangtr,  and  he  went  there  with  a 
considerable  force.  The  generab  of  Vitellins  knew 
the  state  of  aftin  InOdw^  amf*  mn  ttadj 
to  take  ad%antage  of  it.  The  hostile  armies  were 
on  the  Po.  The  forces  of  Otho,  under  Titianus  and 
pRwalns,  vera  mnM  to  Ae  Ibvtt  nSiaton^ 
Bedriacum  (Cividale  ?),  and  on  their  route  thaj 
sttffnad  iar  want  of  water.  They  had  now  tix' 
tooB  oribi  to  march  to  the  confluence  of  the  Adda 
and  the  Po,  to  find  the  enemy,  whom  they  came 
np  with  before  they  were  exp«*ctt  d.  A  fierte  battle 
was  fought  in  which  Otho's  troopii  were  entirely  de> 
feated.  It  is  said  that  forty  thousand  men  fell  in 
this  battle.  The  troops  of  Vitellius  fcillowcd  up 
the  pursuit  within  five  miles  of  Bedriacum,  but 
they  did  not  venture  to  attaak  tiio  mmmj\  camp 
on  that  day.  On  the  next  day  the  two  annios 
came  to  terms,  and  the  soldiers  of  Otho  received 
the  Tidon  into  Aair  canp« 

Though  Otho  had  still  a  large  force  with  him, 
and  other  troops  at  Bedriacum  and  Placentia,  he 
datomlmd  to  nako  no  fiirtlier  iwbtaiee,  and  to 
die  by  his  own  hand.  After  settling  his  affidro 
with  the  utmost  coolness  and  deliberation,  he 
stabbed  himsel£  The  manner  of  his  death  is  cir- 
cumstantially told  by  Suetonius.  His  life  had  beea 
dissolute,  and  his  conduct  at  the  last,  though  it 
may  appear  to  have  displayed  courage,  was  in  effect 
only  despair.  He  died  on  the  llnMBth  of  April, 
A.  n.  in  the  thirty-sf vrnth  year  of  his  age. 
iliit  sepulchre  was  at  Brixellum,  and  Plutarch,  who 
saw  it,  says  that  it  bore  nmply  his  Mme,  and  no 
other  inscription.  Suetonius  who  records  every 
thing,  has  not  forgotten  Otho*s  wig.  Uis  hair  was 
thin,  and  lio  traia  a  permque,  wMdi  waa  so  skil- 
fully fitted  to  his  head  that  nobody  could  tell  it 
from  tnie  hair.  (Suetontna,  Oiko  ;  Plutarch,  Oikoi 
DionOMitts,  Ixiv.;  HadMH,  JRML  i  H. ;  aH  tha 
aniMties  are  collected  bv  TSDawmt,  JIhioin;  de$ 
ToLi)  [G.  L.J 


€001  Of  TBI  nCfSBOk  OtBO, 

OTHRT'ADBS  (*09ptid8irt),  a  Spartan,  was 

oni'  of  the  three  hundred  selected  to  fight  with  an 
equal  number  of  Aigives  for  the  possessira  of 
Th}'rea.  CMtoyadaa  wm  Ao  only  Spartan  wbo 
survived  the  biittle,  and  he  remained  on  the  field, 
and  spoiled  the  dead  bodies  of  the  enemy,  while 
Aloenor  and  Chromius,  the  two  mrvivors  of  the 
Aqh*  pvty,  hastened  home  witfl  the  news  of  vio> 
tory,  supposing  that  nil  their  opponents  had  been 
slain.  On  the  second  day  alter  this,  Othryades 
having  remained  at  his  poat^tiw  iHmIo  tlna,  tiia 
main  armiei  of  the  two  states  came  to  n<«certaiil 
the  result,  and,  as  the  victory  was  claimed  by  bodi 
ddas,  a  general  battle  ensned,  in  which  the  Aigives 
were  defeated.  Othrj'ades  slew  himself  on  the 
field,  being  ashamed  to  return  to  Sparta  as  the 
sno  aofvivof  of  Imp  thiao  budiad  ehampioML  Tho 
above  is  the  account  of  Horodotuti.  Patis  inias  tt*ll!i 
nil  that  in  tha  thaatia  at  Atgim  theca  was  a  sculp- 
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torad  group  repreaentinfr  Peribuu,  an  Argire,  ton 
of  Alcenor,  at  klaying  Othryade* ;  and  the  story 
of  his  suicide,  as  given  by  Herodotus,  is  also 
contradicted  by  the  account  in  Suidas.  where  we 
ftnd  (adopting  tl^  ainended  reading)  that,  being 
wounded,  he  lay  amnnLT  t'l--  c^orx  l,  unnoticed  by  Al- 
ceaor  and  Cbrouiiu-s  und  ou  iluir  departure 
from  the  field,  he  raised  a  trophy,  traced  on  it  an 
inscription  with  his  blood,  and  died  (Herod.  L 
82 ;  Thoc  t.  41  ;  Said,  s,  v.  'oepvdSns  ;  Lac 
OoiumpL  ad  fin.;  H«Bit  mi ke. ;  Psendo-Stmoo. 
ap.  A  nth.  i.  p.  ed.  Jacobs;  Dioscor.  ibid.  L 
f,  247i  Nicand.  tbij,  ii.  jp.  2 ;  Chaerem.  Hid.  iL 
56 ;  The*.  «vx  M.  m  p.  92  ;  Or.  Fut  iL 
66a)  [K.E.1 

OTHRYONEUS  ('CMpvorci^),  an  aUj  of  king 
Priam,  from  Cabetos,  who  sued  for  the  hand  of 
Cassandra,  and  promised  in  return  to  drive  the 
Greeks  from  Trov,  but  was  slain  by  Idomenens. 
(Horn.  //.  xiii.  atJa,  &c  772.)  [L.  S.] 

OTRE'RA  (*OT^»iiprf),  a  daughter  or  wife  of 
Ares,  who  is  sdd  to  have  built  th<'  t«-mple  of 
Artemis  at  Ephesos.  (Ilygin.  J'al.  22o  ;  8choL 
ad  ApolUm.  Rhod.  L  1033.)  [L.  S.J 

OTREUS  ('OrpfuO,  ri  king  of  Phrygia,  whom 
Priam  assisted  against  the  Ainaaons.  (Horn.  IL 
in.  186,  Ifymu  U  Vm.  111.)  ll«  &] 

f)TUS  (^Htos),  a  &nn  of  Posfidon  and  Iphi- 
medeia,  was  one  of  th)>  A  loeidae.  ( Horn.  //.  t.  385, 
M.  a.  8416;  Pted.  J'^^tU.  iv.  89  ;  ApoUod.  L7. 
I  4 1  eomp.  Alokidab.)  [L>  &] 

OTYS.  [CoTYs.] 

0' VI  A,  the  wife  of  C.  LoUius,  with  whom  Cicero 
had  iOBie  pecuniary  transactions  in  n.  c.  45.  It 
nr>pfMrs  that  Cic<^ro  had  purchased  an  estate  of  her, 
and  owed  her  .some  money.  (Cic.  ad  AtL  xii.  21, 
24,  30,  xiii.  22.) 

P.  OVI'DIUS  NASO  was  bom  at  Sulmo,  a 
town  about  ninety  miles  from  liome,  in  the  countzpr 
of  the  Peligni.  He  nnudw  tin  anet  date  of  bit 
birth  in  his  Tn'<'i<i  (\\\  10.  5,  Sec.)  ;  from  which 
it  appears  that  the  year  was  that  in  which  the  two 
eonrali,  Hirthia  and  Ptana,  fell  hi  die  campaign 
of  Mutina,  and  the  day,  the  first  of  the  festival  of 
the  QnmqmUria,  on  wbkb  gladiatorial  combats 
were  exhibited.  Thb  iB«mt  liwl  ba  waa  bom 
on  the  ISth  AV.  April,  a.  0.  a  71It  «r  the  20th 
March,  b.  c.  43.  He  was  descended  from  an 
ancient  equestrian  family  {TritL  10.  7\  but 
possesFiing  only  moderate  wealth.  He,  ae  vdl 
ns  his  brother  Luciu";.  who  was  exactly  a  year 
older  than  himself,  was  destined  to  be  a  pleader, 
and  received  a  careful  education  to  qualify  him  for 
that  calling.  After  acquiring  the  usual  rudiments 
of  knowledge*  be  studied  rhetoric  under  Arellius 
Fasena  and  Parcfaa  Latnn,  «d  attabed  to  con  St - 

di  r.ili')'  iirnficioncy  in  the  art  of  declamation.  But 
the  bent  of  his  cenius  showed  itself  very  early.  The 
bpvn  iHiidi  uovld  b«f»  been  epeot  hi  the  Hudpr 
of  jurisprudence  were  employed  in  cultivatby  bia 
poetical  talent ;  and  when  he  sat  down  to  write  • 
speech  he  produced  a  poem  inilead.  (THAhr. 
10.  24.)  The  elder  Seneca,  too,  who  bad  beard 
bim  di  t  laim,  and  who  has  preserved  a  portion  of 
one  of  his  rhetorical  compositions,  tells  us  that  his 
oratory  resembled  a  mtlmtwm  earmm^  and  that  any 
thing  in  the  way  of  anrument  was  irksome  to  him. 
{Oontrov.  ii.  lU.)  His  lather,  an  economical,  puina- 
taking  aaan,  denouneed  Ma  frvourite  pursuit  as 
leading  to  inevitable  poverty ;  but,  though  Ovid 
listancd  to  (hit  adnce^  all  bii  attempta  to  master 
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nding  passion  prored : 
his  brother,  at  the  eariy  age  of  twenty,  probably 
served  in  si»ne  degree  to  mitigate  bis  £atber*s 
opposition,  for  tbe  patrimony  which  wonld  baf* 
been  scanty  Cor  tVD  WiSfjkt  amply  suffice  ibr  aam, 
Ovid's  education  was  completed  at  Athena,  wbere 
he  made  himself  thoroughly  master  of  tbe  Greek 
language.  Afterwards  he  travelled  wMl  tib*  paaC 
Macer,  in  Asia  and  Sicily  ;  in  which  latter  country 
he  appears  to  have  spent  the  greater  part  of  a 
year.   It  k  n  diipiled  poiai  whedMr  1m  «««r 


actually  practised  as  an  advocate  after  his  retnm 
to  Home.  Bajle  asserts  the  aftirmetive  from 
7V«tia,iL98L  Ikt  Ibal  lew  w— ■  tadwr  to  wfcr 

tf»  the  fiinctioim  of  a  judge  than  of  a  counsel.  The 
picture  Ovid  himself  draws  of  his  weak  oooatitation 
and  indobnt  temper  prsrents  na  fimn  thinking 
that  he  ever  followed  his  profession  with  ardotff 
and  persevenincp,  if  indeed  at  all ;  and  the  latter 
conclusion  seems  justified  by  a  passa^  in  the 
.^aiores,  L  15.8.  Tbe  Mune  causes  deterred  bia 
from  entering  the  senate,  though  he  had  put  on 
the  laiua  davus  when  he  assumed  the  tot/a  rtri^ 
as  being  by  birth  entiUed  to  aspire  to  the  aan^ 
tonal  disunity.  (Trist.  \v.  10.29.)  He  bccnme, 
however,  one  of  the  Trutmviri  Capitaletf  a  sort  of 

office  it  was  to  decide  pf^tty  causes  betwrcn  filaves 
and  peieoaa  of  inferior  rank,  and  to  superinteod 
the  priaona,  and  Aa  axeentien  ef  criodnab.  8id»> 
sequently  he  was  made  one  of  the  Cffttvmviri,  or 
judges  who  tried  testamentary  and  even  criminal 
causes.  In  due  time  he  was  promoted  to  be  one  ef 
the  Deeemviri,  who  assembled  and  presided  over 
the  court  of  the  Ccntuuiviri  ;  an  office  which  en- 
titled him  to  a  seat  in  tbe  theatre  distinguished 
aboire  that  of  tbe  othar  Bqnitia  (FuU,  ir.  383). 

Such  is  all  the  account  that  can  be  given  of 
Orid's  business  life.    As  in  tho  case  of  other 
wiftMii  haiwifir^  tn  aw  mm  intaieetsd  to  know 
the  circumstances  which  fnsti  r  -d  and  developed 
his  poetical  gmius.  than  whether  he  was  a  sound 
Uiwyer  and  aUe  judge.    Ovid  appnn  to  Vrnn 
shown  at  an  early  n^ic  a  marked  inclination  ta» 
words  gallantry.  It  was  probably  some  symplOMB 
of  this  tenpenmwnt  that  indneed  bia  paranli  t* 
provide  him  with  a  wife  when  be  was  yet  a  mere 
boy.    The  choice,  however,  was  a  had  one.  She 
was  quite  unsuitable  to  bim,  and  apparently  not 
unimpeachable  in  cbamtar  |  eo  that  uie  union  was 
but  of  short  duration.     The  facility  of  divorce 
which  then  prevailed  at  Rome  rendered  the  nature 
of  indl  engagements  vhj  diflerent  fnm  the  so- 
lemn one  which  they  possess  in  modem  days.  A 
second  wife  was  soon  wedded,  and  as  speedily  die- 
iseev«  luwjgu  vftm  iuuibbu  veara  wimes  w  av 
purity.    The  secret  of  this  matrininnial  fickleness 
is  eznbuned  bv  the  feet  that  Ovid  had  a  mistress. 
FOfei  dotf  fflotated  hit  nwriages ;  hiettMliaa 
threw  him  into  the  arms  of  Corinna.    This  cause 
may  even  have  been  divided  with  another.  Ovid 
was  a  poet,  and  to  a  poet  in  those  days  a  mistress 
was  indispensaUa,  What  Roman  of  tbe  AngnstaB 
age  would  have  ventured  to  inscribe  an  elegy 
to  bis  wife !    The  thing  was  utterly  impossible^ 
But  el^gfee  poetry  was  then  all  the  vogue  at  Rome, 
from  its  comparative  novelty.  Catullus  who  intro- 
duced it  from  the  Greek,  bad  left  a  few  rude  speci- 
mens ;  bat  QaDat  and  Tibullns  were  tiie  fint  wba 
brought  it  to  any  perfection,  and  appropriated  it 
[  more  ezcluuToly  to  the  theme  of  lioentioiu  lore. 
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C  ''n?  TCus  f  HoTi-ed  by  Tibullns,  and  he  }fy  Pro- 
jcrutisi  M  thaX  Ovid  claimed  to  be  tht  fonrth 
«k»  aneMdid  to  fht  degiac  \yn.   h  tUa  «mh> 
Dt ration  CatuHu*  is  cutircly  omitted.    In  Pro- 
faum^  who  vas  aoow  years  older  than  hinuelf^ 
Onl  Mi  only  iDond  a  MOM^^^hatidioa  Mmd- 
fhnl  witj  capable  of  initiating  him  in  all  tbo 
Bjfteries  of  Roman  diwipation.    (Soepe  tuoa  so- 
liuit  lecitare  Propertina  icnea,  TVisL  ir.  10.)  Ovid 
aa  aft  adialar ;  bat  nis  riews  were  mon  am- 
hiti<nts  than  hi«  master's,  whom  he  was  destined  to 
■irpua  in  the  qualitj*  not  only  of  the  Muse,  but  of 
the  laistw^  ttnt  bo  oovled.    The  Cynthia  of 
Pn>pertiii>  s(Hnn8  to  have  been  merely  one  of  that 
holier  data  of  aooonfliahed  coortexans  with  which 
mmm  lb«i  alManded.    If  wo  mar  beUe^ 


may  beUeTo  the 

testBDOwy  of  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  in  the  followincr 
fioaa*  CoiiBiia  vaa  no  Itu  a^tmonage  than  Julia, 


Ft  to  carminA  per  lil>ii^inn<ia 
KotaBt  Naae  teaer,  Tomoi>que  miifom : 

mis  pucllao 
I  HbditMl  Coriiuiae. 

(Cur/a.xxiiL  18.) 

This  aothorrty  has  be^n  rnp^ctcd  on  the  ground 
tkaX  it  aicribea  Ovid's  bajii.->iiiiit.-nt  to  this  intrigue, 
wbabi,  ftr  duouriogical  and  other  reasons,  could 
B-  t  Viva  been  the  case.  But.  strictly  tiken,  the 
vcxies  assert  no  mdk  thiiw.  They  merely  tell  us 
Hal  bo  WW  ioH  «•  1M««nniHi  per  fibidi- 

nci«a,**  which  wa«.  iiide**d,  the  cause  set  forth  in 
tbo  edict  «£  Aogustoa ;  and  the  connection  with 
Mb  ii  ■Mtiwi  intlfcuttilynoMi  oU  aflair,  but 
not  by  any  means  as  baring  occasioned  his  banifth- 
■Kot.  Saeh  hinta  of  anti^uty  aio  not  to  be  lightly 
disnfarded ;  and  tbera  tn  lennl  pawigw  in 
OnTs  Amona  which  raider  the  testimony  of  Si- 
d-mins  highly  probable.  Thus  it  appeam  that  his 
Di^trefj  was  a  noarried  woman,  of  high  rank,  but 
yn^i^^'-  I r.onds ;  all  whieb  portknlart  will  odt 
JtiJia.  There  Jire,  beside^,  two  or  three  pansnpos 
wkicb  seem  more  especially  to  point  her  out  as 
to  the  £imily  of  Vbo  Omm  ;  and  it  is 
ile  that  in  the  fourteenth  elegy  of  the  first 
Orid  afladco  to  the  boldneee  of  his  mistress, 
wbMb  nipnoo  widi  ttt  MModolo  tt  Jutttk  pnowed 
ty  Macrobius.  (.*2//aru.  ii.  5.)  Nor  can  the  prac- 
tko  of  tifeo  fiaaan  poeta  of  making  the  metrical 
fmityif  Mr  aMM^  fisigned  ano  aotwer 
|Rds«ly  t»4alif  libo  ntl  one  be  allied  ns  an 
bMopoabb  oUeetisa.  Wo  bare  already  seen  that 
ttlsmo  ApoOfaMvio  did  not  eo  enmider  it.  In 
OTid*s  eaae  tbo  gmt  disparity  of  rank  would  bate 
Bade  it  dnns^roiif  to  adopt  too  close  an  imitation  ; 
mt  to  Qjcjiuon  that  the  title  of  Corinna  would 
ooDTey  a  flaapiaaent  to .)  ulia,  oa  oaupulqg  hv  te 
wit  and  beanty  to  the  Theban  poetess. 

fie  tbia  aa  it  may,  it  cannot  be  doubted  tbat 
Ofift  ariMoM  wm  a  wmmu  of  bigb  nak  t  and 
a  t*^;?  rrrimstance  dispensed  with  those  Yulgar 
laeaas  of  sedoction  wbicb  may  bo  supplied  bj 
■nay*  nad  wbHh  4bo  poM^o  aMdHito  ftnttno 
weald  bate  prevented  him  fmm  adoptinp:,  even 
bad  he  boM  so  inclined  (An  Am,  ii,  IdbJ^  so  it 
•snpeOed  biai  to  alady  tboio  artt  «f  famatiMi 
wbicb  SCO  awat  agreeable  to  the  fiur  sex,  and  to 
pot  in  practice  hie  own  maxiro,  al  oaiem  amabilii 
ttta.  It  was  thoa  be  aooaired  ^al  intimate  know- 
ad  fflA  Iba  ahadM  af 
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the  nmntnry  passion,  which  appears  in  so  May 
parte  of  his  wiitingi,  and  which  be  afltfaaraa 
eaibodied  in  bb  Jkft  pfJMB^  fbr  Ae  benefit  of  bia 

contemporaries  and  of  posterity.  His  first  attcmpta 
in  Terse  seem  to  haTe  been  in  the  heroic  metre,  uid 
on  the  subject  of  the  Oigwidotmdaa^  but  from  this 
bo  was  soon  diverted  by  his  passion  for  Corinaai 
to  which  we  owe  the  preater  part  of  the  elegies  in 
his  A  mores.  How  much  of  these  is  to  be  set  down 
to  poetic  inrentiai?   Hav  MWb  is  to  be  taken 


litenilly  ?  These  are  qaestions  which  cannot  be 
accurately  answered.  In  his  later  poems  he  would 
have  us'beUeve  Ibrit  bis  life  is  not  to  be  judged  hf 
his  writings,  and  that  he  did  not  practise  the  pre- 
cepts which  be  inculcated.  (TViit.  L  8.  69,  ii 
8M,  At)  Bol  MOM  «r  bla  oAubaa  an  ad- 
drossed  to  otber  mistresses  besides  Corinna  ;  and 
the  wanatb,  nay  tbo  ^rossnesa  of  nuoe  animal  pas- 
sion, wUeh  bwaAeo  in  arveial  of  them,  prevealo 
us  from  believing  that  hi-*  life  was  sn  pure  as  it 
answered  his  purpose  to  afliim  in  his  exile  ;  though 
we  may  namly  concede  tbat  be  oondoeted  bia 
amours  with  sufficient  discretion  to  avoid  any  open 
and  flagrant  scandal  (Nomine  sob  nostro  fabula 
nulla  fuit,  Trift.  iv.  10.  68).  On  the  other  hand, 
something  may  doubtless  be  ascribed  to  youthful 
vanity,  to  the  fashion  of  the  age,  and  above  all  to 
his  determination  to  become  a  poet  Hi»  love  for 
his  art  waaboaadlaMi  Ho  sought  the  aequatntanco 
of  the  most  eminent  ipoeis  of  the  day,  and  when 
they  were  assonbled  together  he  resided  them  as 
so  many  dhbdtiaa.   Amoog  Ua  mom  intfaBate 

poetical  ftfaadw,  bt^sides  Maccr  and  Propertius, 
were  Poatfoaa  and  ijassua.  Horace  was  consider- 
ably his  OBOtor,  yet  be  bad  frequently  heard  Mm 
recite  his  lyric  compositions.  Virgil,  who  died 
when  Ovid  was  twenty-four,  he  had  (mly  once  seen ; 
nor  was  the  life  of  Tibulhu  sicffieiently  prolonged 
to  allow  him  to  cultivate  his  friendship.  It  is  re- 
markable that  he  does  not  once  mention  the  name 
of  Maecenas.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  that 
mfadster,  whose  literary  patronsgo  waa  in  somo 
detrree  political,  and  with  a  view  to  the  interests 
of  his  master,  had  retired  from  public  affairs  before 
Ovid  had  acquired  aay  omsiderable  reputation. 

How  long  Ovid's  connection  with  Corinna  lasted 
there  are  no  means  of  decidiM.  borne  of  the  elegies 
in  ^  Atmmmn  doubtiom  bis  eaiWest  leaauning 
compositions  ;  and  he  tells  ns  that  he  began  to 
wiHo  when  the  nior  had  passed  but  onoo  or 
twieaOTorbiaefafai  (7Vlrt,iT.]0.58).  Tbatwotk, 
however,  as  we  now  possess  it,  is  a  second  edition, 
and  evidently  extends  over  a  considerable  number 
(»f  years.  But  some  of  the  elegies  may  have  been 
mere  reminiscences,  for  we  can  hardly  think  tbat 
Ovid  continued  the  intrigues  after  he  had  married 
his  third  wife.  His  fomu-r  marriages  were  matters 
of  duty  ;  tbia  aaems  to  have  In-en  one  of  choietk 
The  lady  was  one  of  the  Fabian  family,  and  appears 
to  have  been  every  way  worthy  of  tho  sincere 
aflbeciea  wbMi  Ovid  entariainod  ferber  to  the  day 
of  his  death.  She  hnd  a  (1;uiu'hter  by  a  former 
union,  who  married  SuiUius.  At  what  time  tho 
poat  oalmd  ea  thfi  Adfd  awRkig'S  cannot  bo  a^ 
certained  ;  but  we  can  hardly  plue  it  later  than 
hia  thirtieth  year,  since  a  daughter,  Perilla,  was  tbo 
ftnitof  H  (THie.  iii.  7.  8),  who  was  grown  up  and 
married  at  the  time  of  his  banishment.  Perilhi 
was  twice  married,  and  had  a  child  by  each  hus- 
band ;  one  of  whom  sems  to  have  been  Cornelius 
FMai.  Ofid  was  a  gundlblbm  bciBge  he  lost  Mi 

w  S 
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fnthpr  at  the  age  or  ninety}  woil  ttttt  wbOM 
decease  his  moUier  also  died. 
This  k  an  the  aeeonat  that  can  he  gfraa  «f 

Ovid's  life,  from  his  birth  tn  tli  -  of  fifty  ;  nnd 
it  has  hacn  for  the  most  part  drawn  from  his  own 
wxHiiM  It  ii  cbfafly  niilbttaM  iftal  nra&t  Hm 

page  of  huinaa  Urtory.  The  very  dearth  of  events 
jastiiies  the  infisrence  that  his  days  glided  away 
smoothly  and  happily,  with  jnst  enough  of  em* 
ploTiMiit  to  gif»  a  zest  to  the  pursuits  of  his 

ipisuro,  an(^  in  sufficient  affluence  tn  Sieciire  to  him 
all  the  pk-ai>ure3  oi  liie,  without  exposing  him  to 
tea  storms  and  Jafgiu  His  residence  at  Rome, 
where  he  had  a  house  near  the  Capitol,  wns  diver- 
lified  by  an  oocasional  trip  to  his  Pelignan  farm, 
aid  bgr  the  fsnettioM  which  he  dented  from  hb 
gnrden,  nitTiatcd  between  the  FInminian  and  Clodian 
ways.  Uis  devotion  to  love  and  to  Cocinna  had 
DOft  10  wheDy  engroand  Mm  m  to  pnvmt  his 

Mhiering  great  rpputation  in  the  hijrher  walks  of 
peetiy.  fieaidea  his  lore  Ml^giUt  his  Utroioal 
jSiptmutt  WBWi  snKne  pmr  eenmwBiv  in 
guage  and  wriScatton  still  more  refined,  and  his 
Art  of  in  which  he  had  onbodied  the  expe- 
rience lA  twenty  years,  he  had  written  his  Medra, 
HktB  filMft  tragedy  that  had  appeared  in  the  Latin 
tongue.  The  Metamorphoses  were  finished,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last  corrections ;  on  which 
account  they  had  bem  seen  only  by  his  private 
friends.  But  they  were  in  the  state  in  which  we 
now  possess  them,  and  were  sufficient  of  them- 
•elves  to  establish  a  great  poetic  fame.  He  not 
only  enjoyed  the  fricndBhip  of  a  large  circle  of 
distinguished  men,  bat  the  legud  and  favour  of 
An^wtoa  Mid  Ae  inpoial  bmkj,  NatiUag,  in 
shdrt,  seemed  wanting,  either  to  his  domestic  hap- 
piness or  to  his  public  reputaiioa.  B«t  a  dood 
now  nee  qmb  tiw  Iwtiiwi  wUoli  wis  daatiiied  to 
throw  a  gloom  over  the  evening  of  his  days. 
Towards  the  dose  of  the  year  of  Rome,  761  (a.  d. 
8),  Orid  waa  suddenly  CMnmaaded  by  an  imperial 
•diet  to  transport  himself  to  Tomi,  or,  as  he  him* 
self  calls  it,  Tomis  ('rtn<7.  fem.\  a  town  on  the 
Kuxine,  near  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  on  the 
rery  border  of  the  empire,  and  where  the  Roman 
dominion  wtis  but  imperfectly  assured.  Ovid 
underwent  no  trial,  and  the  sole  reason  for  his 
1iani»hment  stitad  in  the  edict  was  hia  having 
published  his  poem  on  the  Art  of  Love.  It  was 
not,  however,  an  ejctHutm^  but  a  rtimatio ;  that  is, 
1m  wm  not  utterly  cut  off  fren  all  kopa  «f  ratan, 
nor  did  he  lose  his  citizenship. 

What  waa  the  real  cause  of  his  banishment  ? 
This  ia  ft  q— atfen  that  haa  long  eiwdaed  the  in- 
genuity of  fvchol.u-,  and  various  arc  the  solutions 
that  have  been  proposed.  The  publication  of  the 
Art  Amalart»  wo  mtMj  n  ncra  pnleit ;  and 
for  Augustus,  the  author  of  one  of  the  filthiest,  but 
funniest,  epigrams  in  the  language,and  a  q^stematie 
adulterer,  for  reasons  of  state  policy  (Soet  Atip, 
69),  not  a  very  becoming  one.  The  An  had  be^ 
published  nearly  ten  years  previously  ;  and  more- 
over, whenever  Ovid  alludes  to  that,  the  ostensible 
eaaao^  lie  invariably  couples  with  it  another  which 
he  mysteriously  conceals.  According  to  some 
writers,  the  latter  was  hia  intrigue  with  Juli^u 
Bat  thb,  beiidea  tknt  it  doea  not  agree  with  the 
poet's  expressions,  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  fact 
that  Julia  had  been  an  exile  since  B.C.  2.  (Dion 
Om1?.10  tyiB.FM.ii.lM.)  Tll•"»Bdlxonoh>- 
|i6d  oldMlin  Mvto  «Vd  ifiiMt  llMiiwto  tUrit 


ovmiua 

that  Ovid  bad  accidentally  discoTered  an  incestuotis 
cosDmeree  between  Augustus  and  hia  daqghtrf,  Xo 
obviate  thoao  ohjictiona  on  ihtaeBroof  chiilBp^, 

other  authors  have  ttoMftned  both  these  somii^^ 
to  the  TOHBger  Jdia*  the  danghter  of  the  elder  one. 
B«t  wiui  rupaet  to  any  intrigue  whk  her  having 
been  the  cause  of  On  id's  baoialnnaBt,  the  express 

sions  alluded  to  in  the  former  case,  and  whidi  show 
that  his  &ult  was  an  involuntary  one,  are  her« 
equally  cmdMifv,  mA  are,  too,  atrengthened  hgr 
great  disparity  of  rears  between  the  parties,  th« 
poet  being  old  enough  to  be  the  father  of  th« 
younger  Julia.    As  rrgods  tito  Other  point  —  th* 
imputed  incest  of  the  emperor  with  his  gmnf!- 
daughter — aigtunenu  in  refutation  can  be  draw  is 
eolj  ftoto  ptdMnltty,  fer  tlMniiBOlid^in  OviiV 
poems  that  can  be  said  directly  to  contradict  it. 
But  in  the  firat  pUce,  it  is  totally  unso|^orted  by 
any  Uafeoriea!  anAority,  though  tho  aatoo  imipm 
tntion  on  Augustus  with  regard  to  his  daughter 
might  derive  aorae  aU^t  colouring  from  a  passage 
in  SMloaiiu^  1^  of  Qdigida  (c.  23).   Again,  it 
is  the  height  of  improbuility  that  Ovid,  when 
suing  for  pardon,  would  have  alluded  so  frequently 
to  the  cause  of  his  offence  had  it  been  of  a  kind  so 
disgracefully  to  compromise  the  emperor's  cha- 
racter.   Nay.  Bayle  (art  Ovide)  has  pushed  this 
argimient  so  tur  as  to  think  that  the  poet's  life 
would  not  havo  boon  wlb  had  he  been  in  po^ 
session  of  so  dangerous  a  i^ecret,  and  that  nilenoe 
would  have  been  secured  by  his  assassination. 
The  conjectue  that  Ovid's  oinnce  was  hb  having 
accidentally  seen  Livia  in  the  bath  is  hardly 
worthy  of  serious  notice.    On  the  common  prin- 
ciple! of  Iranm  netfon  wn  cnnet  Neendb 
severe  a  punishment  with  so  trivial  a  fault  ;  and 
the  auppoaition  ia,  hesidea,  refuted  by  Ovid^ 
tdBnyna  that  what  be  bad  «ai  waa  ■(■»  eriow. 
One  of  the  most  elaborate  theories  on  the  subject 
ia  that  of  M.  Villenave,  in  a  life  of  Ovid  published 
in  1809,  and  subsequently  in  the  Biographm  Uwi- 
veneUs.   He  is  of  opinion  that  the  poet  «m  tba 
victim  of  a  eovp  d'itai,  and  that  his  offence  waa 
his  having  been  the  political  partisan  of  Postbuona 
Agrippa;  wliiA  pwtoptod  Livia  and  Ttariia, 
whose  influence  over  the  senile  Augustus  was 
then  complete,  to  procure  his  banishment.  This 
solution  is  founded  on  the  assumed  coincidence  of 
time  in  the  exiles  of  Agrippa  and  Ovid.    But  the 
fioct  ia  that  the  former  waa  banished,  at  least  a 
year  before  the  latter,  wmmdf  aome  time  in  a.  9. 7 
(Dion  Cass.  Iv.  32;  Veil  Pat.  ii.  112),  whereas 
Ovid  did  not  leave  Rome  till  December  A.o.  8.  Nor 
can  Ovid^  aapwarioM  eoneoniag  tiw  canaa  of  fab 
disgrace  be  at  all  reconciled  with  Villenave's  sup- 
noeition*    The  coincidence  of  his  banishment, 
hawewr,  ^Htb  that  of  the  younger  Julia,  who,  as 
we  learn  from  Tacitus  (Jnti.  iv.  71)  died  in  a.  d. 
28,  after  twenty  yean'  exile,  ii  a  remarkable  tact, 
and  leada  vary  Btrongtj  to  ^  hilhinw  that  his 
&te  was  in  some  way  connected  with  hera.  This 
opinion  has  been  adopted  by  Tiiaboschi  in  his 
Storia  della  Ldteratwra  Italiama^  and  after  him  by 
Uosmtiii,  in  hia  VUa  <r  Ovidio,  who,  however, 
has  not  improved  upon  Tiraboschi,  by  making 
Ovid  deliberately  seduce  Julia  for  one  of  biS 
exalted  friends.    There  is  no  evidence  ta  fix  en 
the  poet  the  detestable  character  of  a  procurer, 
lie  may  more  probably  have  become  acquainted 
with  Jiliali  profl^acy  by  aoddenl^  ttoi  bj  Mi 
ategMntapMoelt  fMfan||i,  Cmt  inilMM^  b|f  «■•• 
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;  k,  bare  givw  oflEeaoe  to  Livia,  or  Augustas, 
Bat  w  hmtt  not  gfoe  hen  to  pursa«  a 
wkitk  at  best  can  only  end  in  a  plausible 
fomyfttan  ;  and  therefore  thp  rr'ad«T  who  is  de- 
•arwn  oi  seeing  it  discuft*ed  at  greater  length, 
im  NtaiA  t»  Hm  niiiftiif  JftHMH  v«L  iv. 
II 

0«ii  ku  deaeribed  in  one  of  his  most  pathetic 
I  ( rrut  L  9X  tfw  ImI  nifht  spent  in  Rome,  and 

rbdming  sorrow  with  which  he  tore  himself 
Md  fiuulj.   To  add  to  his  afflio- 

 *  It!     *-  -  -  »       »        ■  tmm. 

pss  aiOTBS  wm  obt  nmiNaMi  in 

^L5nca,  and  be  was  thus  unable  to  bid  her  a  last 
ftaawdU.  AseoMfwued  bj  MaTimm,  whom  he 
Aii  fcMfVB  Ikw  •  <Atld,  and  wlw  wes  tlwwl  iSke 
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in  the  impoteoee  of  the  imperial  tjnat  to  hurt 

them:— 

En  ego,  cum  patria  canam,  Tobisqne,  domoqw^ 
Raptaqne  dnt»  adini  qom  potneie  miU  | 

Ingeiiio  tamen  ipse  meo  comitorque  fniorque  t 
Caesar  in  hoc  potuit  juris  habere  nibiL 

~  iii.7.45. 


friend  who  remained  fuithfol  to  him  in  his 
itr.  he  departed  for  the  bhnres  of  the  Adri- 
rluth  he  crcH^ed  in  the  month  of  December. 
eBpaimKiBg  some  of  the  storms  common  at 
thac  seaaoin.  and  which  had  well  nigh  khipwrecked 
,  h«  at  kngth  landed  safely  on  the  Corinthian 
Mi  haTinf  cRMscd  it,  onfaariced  in  ano* 
t'-^^T  rn»c!  at  Ccnchreae,  on  th  '  Saronicgulf.  Hence 
isss  aavifUiQa  throiigh  the  HelieipoBt,  and  north- 
rtei^  ike  BiBBe  to  Me  deMfned  pert,eB8BB  to 
aa  tedr't'iis  but  Kife.  The  crt'.itcr  part  of 
was  ooosumed  in  the  voji^j  but  Ovid 
I  *e  Hbb  bj  the  emiie  if  hb  poelieil 
talent,  sercnJ  of  his  pieces  baring  bin  written  un 
ahipboard.  To  one  like  Orid,  aeenilomed  from 
his  youth  to  all  the  luxury  of  Rome,  and  so  ardent 
a  bver  ci  politeness  and  rafinenent  (An  Am, 
!  12!),  pninful  indeed  must  have  Iteon  the  con- 
tcsat  presented  by  his  new  atx)de,  which  olTered 
feteoi  iibMpitable  soil,  a  climate  so  severe  as  to 
HwtAC  even  the  wine,  and  the  society  of  a  horde 
ef  wi  biiliiiiiiii.  to  whose  langoige  he  was  a 
II    g      lifc  ftnir  wm  haOfy  mh,  Wbn 

winter  hid  c  vrrt-d  the  Danube  with  ice,  tho  Kir- 
tribea  that  dwelt  beyond,  oosied  it  on  their 
ering  el  aiviHid,  eafl  iMdliiig  the 
e(  TomL  Add  Ui  all  this  the  want  of 
lodging,  of  the  decent  luxuries  of  the 
aai  of  gooKi  medical  advice,  and  we  shall 
be  mprtsed  at  the  urgency  with  which 
tV  pset  solicit*,  not  w)  much  for  his  reca!  a«  for  a 
rtrsiy  in  hiui  place  of  banishment.  He  has  otien 
kna  nfmmdtmi  villi  Ite  al»fiilBiM  of  his  suppli- 
eattons,  and  the  fnlaorae  flattery  towards  Aut^istiis 
bj  which  be  ie«ght  to  lender  them  successful :  nor 

'  *  "  ee  eltogeiher  de- 
BoC  it  seems  very  unreasonable  to  require 
of  a  Cato  Cram  the  tender  poet  of  Ioto 

who  looked  upon  the  metropolis  as  the 
of  an  that  was  worth  liring  for,  banUhment, 
to  an  agree^ile  spot,  was  an  evil  of  great 
la  OTid*s  case  it  was  aggravated  ten- 
fr  W  hy  the  remotene«'»  and  natural  wretchedncM 
M  the  piace.  If  he  deitied  Augustus  it  was  no 
MM  mm  wm  4m»  Virgil,  Horace,  and  the 
or.h-T  p-"!*  of  the  agi^  withont  a  tithe  of  his  in- 
datemenu  to  offer  in  eaBOiii.  Bnt  in  truth  this 
wm  aaMaf  mm  tfcaa  a  pti  ef  the  aMBners  of 

t'  *  air"",  for  which  nrith«^r  Ovid  nor  any  other 
wmsc  k  to  be  held  individuaU/  responsible.  Such 
MHHHae  wtm  paane  aaa  uauouai  aem,  loi^ 
■d|r  leedgnised  by  the  senat'.  I^nt  in  the  midst 
vtWm  mtffortunes,  Ovid  felt  a  noUe  oonhdence 

a&d  U  ie  leAeihiug  to 


m  ius  yeniaa  and  fuse 
ni  aiMMilkaAal 


Vot  aPen  Ue  aibid  and  iptiit  w  atteil^  fraetiatod 

as  to  prevent  him  fr  un  si-eking  some  relief  to  his 
misfortunes  by  the  exercise  of  his  poetical  talents. 
Net  eidj  Ad  he  ftrfeh  bli  Ffam,  In  hn  eirile, 
besides  writing  the  Itis,  the  7V/.i/ja,  ICx  Potilo^ 
&c,  but  he  likewise  acquired  the  lani^uage  of  the 
Cktee,  in  whidi  he  composed  some  poenu  in  honoor 
of  Augustus.  These  he  publicly  recited,  and  they 
were  received  with  tumultuous  applause  by  the 
Tomitae.  With  his  new  fellow-citiseuf,  indeed, 
he  had  succeeded  in  rendering  himself  highly 
popular,  insomuch  that  they  honoured  him  with  a 
decree,  declaring  him  exempt  from  all  public  bur* 
tfieac  (Em  Ptoato,  iv.  9.  101.)  From  the  iana 
pnisnjje'  (v.  Rf),  Sic.)  we  lenrn  that  the  secret  of  his 
popularity  lay  in  his  unaltered  bearing  j  that  he 
■eiatnaed  tae  aae  tnaqailUtj  ef  nlBd,  the  MOW 
modesty  of  detoiiailir,  for  which  he  had  been 
known  and  eitoeraed  by  his  fiiends  at  Rome. 
Tel,  ander  all  this  apparant  flbctftode,  he  was  a 
prey  to  anxiety,  which,  combined  with  the  efieeta 
of  a  rigorous  climate,  produced  in  a  few  yenni  a 
declining  state  of  health.  He  was  nut  afflicted 
with  any  acute  disorder  ;  but  indigestion,  loss  of 
appetite,  and  want  of  «,lecp,  slowly,  but  surelv, 
undermined  a  constitution  originally  not  the  most 
robust  (A  Fonto^  I  10,  &c.)  He  died  in  the 
sixtieth  year  of  his  age  and  tenth  of  his  exile, 

0.  18,  a  year  also  memorable  by  the  death  of 
the  Uitoriaa,  Utjr.  Two  er  three  pietanded 
discoveries  of  his  tomb  have  been  made  in  n.  Kl  m 
times,  but  thej  are  wholly  nndeserring  of  attention. 

1.  Aamg  the  eatlieet  of  Orid^  worka  nn»t  be 
placed  the  Amorum  Uhri  III.,  which  however 
extends  over  a  considerable  number  of  yeaia. 
According  to  the  epigram  prefixed,  the  weric, 
as  we  now  possess  it.  Is  a  iieond  editka,  levised 
and  abrid'.'ed,  the  former  one  having  consisted 
of  five  bouks.  The  authenticity  of  this  ctiigrani 
has  been  questioned  by  Jakn,  but  Ovid  himself 
tells  us  in  another  place  that  he  had  destroyed 
many  of  the  eksies  dedicated  to  Curinna. 
(Mod to  qddem  aci^Mi»  lid  qtas  "sitloai  pntavi, 
Emendatnris  irrniboi  fan  dedi,  Triid.  iv.  10.  61.) 
Nor  can  we  very  weU  account  for  the  allusion 

to  the      Amakrim  in  the 


(8.18, 

H)),  except  nn  the  assumption  of  a  liCond  and 
late  edition  of  the  latter,  in  which  tiw  piece  con- 
taining the  aDoiion  was  hiserted.  Thn  eteendl 
edition  must,  however,  have  been  published  before 
the  third  book  of  the  Art,  since  the  A  mores  are 
there  mentioned  (v.  343)  as  consisting  of  tJknt 
books.  The  elegiee  ef  the  Amore*  seem  thrown 
together  without  any  regard  to  chronological  ord  r. 
Thus  from  the  first  elegy  of  the  third  book  it  would 
seem  that  Ovid  had  not  vet  written  tragedy ; 
whilst  in  the  eighteenth  elegy  of  the  preceding 
book  he  not  only  allodee  to  his  Medea  (v.  13),  bat, 
■•waheveeMBftoWe  JeMfefAik  Hiie«nHit 
of  sequence  is  another  proof  of  a  later  edition. 
Though  the  Amoru  is  principally  addressed  to 
h  eMUiDi  il^pai  to  ether  nditresiia. 
HwaiathaadltBikef  the  nr»t  beek 

f  4 
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point  evidently  to  one  of  a  much  inferior  station  to 
Corinna ;  and  the  Mrenth  and  eighth  of  the  second 
book  are  addreswd  to  CypaMis,  Corinna's  maid. 

2.  EpUiolae  Hcro'idum^  twcnty-oue  in  number, 
iren  an  early  work  of  Ovid.  By  some  critics  the 
authenticity  of  the  last  six  has  been  doubted,  as 
also  that  of  the  hfteenth  (Sappho  to  Piuon),  be- 
omse  it  is  fennd  only  ra  th*  most  netnt  MS& 
But  Ovid  mentions  havin;?  written  such  an  epistle 
(Amor.  ii.  18.  26)a  and  the  internal  evidence  is 
•nfflcwDt  to  vindkiita  it.  Fkom  a  passage  in  the 
An  Amatoria  (iil  346— Igiio(nm  hoc  tim  ille 
novnvit  opus)  Ovid  affem  to  claim  the  merit 
of  originating  this  species  of  composition  ;  in  which 
case  we  must  consider  the  epistle  of  Anthuft  to 
Lycntas,  in  the  fourth  book  of  Propertius,  as  an 
imitAtion.  P.  Biiniiann,  however,  in  a  note  on 
Propertius,  disallows  this  claim,  and  thinks  Uiat 
Ovid  was  the  imitator.  He  explains  novavU  in 
the  preceding  passage  of  the  An  m  follows:  — 
*Ab  nliis  neglaetiMBi  «t  —risanm  nrmw  ht  smmi 
induxity  IJiit  this  seems  very  harsh,  and  is  not 
consistent  with  Ovid's  expression  igmotum  aim,** 
W«  do  not  know  tbo  data  of  Praportiaali  dcnth ; 
but  even  placing  it  in  a  c.  15,  still  Ovid  was  then 
eight  and  twenty,  and  might  have  composed  several, 
if  not  all,  of  ms  becoical  epistlec.  Answers  to 
several  of  the  Htrotdm  were  written  by  Aulus 
Sabinus,  a  contemporary  poet  and  friend  of  Ovid's, 
viz.  Ulysses  to  Penelope,  Hippolytus  to  Phaedra, 
Aeneas  to  Dido,  Dcmophoon  to  Phillis,  Jason  to 
llypsipyle,  and  Phaon  to  Sappho  (see  Amorr4^  ii. 
1 8,  29).  Three  of  these  are  usually  printed  with 
Ovid's  works;  baft  tbrir  anthentieity  has  been 
doubted,  both  on  accoont  of  their  style,  and  because 
there  are  no  MSS.  of  them  extant,  though  they 
appear  in  tbe  BaHo  priacrpt.  Fkon  the  passage 
ill  the  Ara  Am.  bofon?  referred  to  (iii.  345)  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  Itero'idu  were  intended  for 
nnsiad  neitatlTe.  (  Vd  M  eompotUa  emddmr 
episUMi  voce.  Com  p.  A  h  x.  ab  Alex.  Gat.  Dier.  ii.  1 .) 
A  transition  of  these  epistles  into  Greek  by 
Haximus  Planndcs  exists  in  MS.,  but  has  never 
been  published. 

3.  Ars  Amaioria^  or  De  Arte  Amandi.  This 
work  vk'as  written  about  B.  u  2,  as  appears  from  tbe 
sham  naval  Mobaft  mrhihitwi  bj  Angnatna  being 
alluded  to  as  rccmf,  as  well  as  the  expedition  of 
Caius  Caesar  to  the  iriast.  (Lib.  L  v.  171,  &c) 
Ovid  was  now  men  than  forty,  and  his  earlier 
years  having  been  spent  in  intrigue,  he  was  fully 
qualified  by  experience  to  sire  instruction  in  the 
■rt  ind  mystery  of  the  ftCDMr  pMrion.  The  ftret 
two  books  arc  dovotcd  to  the  male  sex  ;  the  third 
professes  to  instruct  the  ladies.  This  last  book  was 
probably  published  aorae  thne  after  the  two  pre- 
ccdit)g  ones.  Nut  only  does  this  seem  to  be  borne 
out  by  vv.  45,  &c.,  but  we  may  thus  account  for 
the  Ar$  (then  in  two  books)  being  mentioned 
in  the  ^ mores,  and  also  tlie  Amoru,  in  its  second 
edition  of  three  books,  in  the  third  Imok  of  the 
An.  At  the  time  of  Uvid'<>  bonishtucut  this 
poem  was  ejected  from  the  paUio  fibniiee  by 
command  of  Augustus. 

4.  Bemedia  Amorit^  in  one  book.  That  this 
piaee  waa  aabeequent  to  the  An  Am,  appeata  from 
r.  9.  Its  subject,  as  the  title  implies,  is  to  suggest 
remedies  for  the  violence  of  the  amatory  passion. 
Heoee  (hid  (t.  47)  compam  himailf  to  tM  spear 
of  Tc]eBh«%  wUflh  awiabla  both  to  frwuiii  and 
heaL 
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5.  A'uj-.  The  elegiac  complaint  of  a  i]ut'trp« 
respecting  the  ill-treatamft  it  weeivea  from  way- 
farers, and  even  from  its  own  master.  This  little 
piece  was  probably  sugseated  bj  the  fiste  of  a  xsut- 
tnefai  Ofidii  own  gardsa. 

6.  Metamorphoseon  Ltl/ri  XV.  This,  the  greatest 
of  Ovid's  poems  in  bulk  and  ptetensiona,  appears 
to  have  been  initten  between  tae  age  ef  forty  maA 
fifty.    He  tells  us  in  his  Trittia  (i.  6)  that  he  had 
not  put  the  last  polishing  hand  to  it  when  he  was 
driven  into  banishment ;  and  that  in  the  hurry  and 
vexation  of  his  flight,  he  burnt  tt»  tBfetluar  witlx 
other  pieces.    Copies  had,  however,  got  abroad, 
and  it  was  thus  preserved,  by  no  means  to  the 
regret  of  the  author  {TrisL  i.  fi.  25).    It  consists  mt 
such  lepend«>  (»r  f.ibles  a-*  involved  a  transfonii.ition^ 
from  the  Creation  to  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar«  Uia 
last  befaif  that  eaapenr^  ehaqge  into  s  star.    It  in 
thus  a  sort  of  cyclic  poem  made  up  of  distinct 
e|>isodes,  but  counected  into  one  narrative  thread* 
with  nnieh  ddlL   Ovidliprincipol  model  was,  pearw 
haps,  the  'Zrtpoioi^fya  of  Nicander.    It  has  l>een 
transUted  into  «l^ant  Ureek  prase  by  Maxiraus 
Flanndes,  whose  venlon  was  pihHihad  by  JBois- 
sonade  (Paris,  1 822),  and  foima  tfw  46ti|  wttL  oi 
Lemaire's  BiUiotkeca  Latma. 

7.  /Worms  labri  XI  1.^  of  which  only  the  first  six 
are  extant.    This  woric  was  incomplete  at  the  tim« 
of  Ovid's  banishment.     Indeed  he  had  p<'rhap9 
done  little  more  tlian  collect  the  materials  fur  it } 
for  tint  the  fourth  book  was  written  in  Poatoa 
appears  from  vcr.  88.    Yet  he  must  have  finished 
it  before  he  wrote  the  second  book  of  TritUoy  as 
he  there  allodee  to  it  aa  eonrfitiBf  ef  tvnlvo  boob 
(Sex  ego  Fastonim  scripsi  totideraqtta  Ubcllos,  v. 
549).   Masson,  indeed,  takes  this  vmm^  to  XDeaa 
that  lie  had  only  written  dx;,  via.  **I  Imvo  written 
six  of  the  /m/-,//,  and  as  many  books"  ;  and  hold* 
that  Ovid  never  did  any  more.    But  this  intcrpre- 
tatieo  leenu  oontraiy  to  the  natonl  sense  of  the 
words,  and  indeed  to  the  genius  of  the  language. 
The  Fasti  is  a  sort  of  poetical  Roman  calendar, 
with  its  appropriate  festivals  aiid  mythology,  aud 
tho  anbstance  was  probably  taken  in  a  grant 
measure  from  the  old  Roman  annalists.  The  studv 
of  antiquity  was  tlicn  fashionable  at  lioiiie,  and 
Propertius  had  preceded  Ovid  in  this  style  of 
writing  in  his  Ortijincf,  in  the  fourth  book.  The 
model  of  both  seems  to  have  been  tlM  Afria  of  Cal- 
limaefansL  Tlie  Attif  ahowsa  good  deal  ef  learning, 
but  it  has  been  observed  that  Ovid  niakrs  fri  rju*  i.t 
mistakes  in  his  astronomy^  from  not  understaadiug 
the  beoki  fton  whieh  he  took  it. 

n.  Tristium  Libri  V.  The  five  books  of  elegies 
under  the  title  of  Trisiia  were  written  during  the  first 
four  years  of  Orid's  banishment  They  are  chictly 
made  up  of  descriptions  of  his  afflicted  condition, 
and  petitions  for  mercy.  The  tenth  elepy  of  the 
fourth  book  is  valuable,  as  contaiuing  many  par- 
ticulars of  Orid's  life. 

f.  Fj'istiJarumex  Poiito  Ubri  IV.  These  epistles 
are  al^o  in  the  elegiac  metre,  and  much  the  aame 
in  mbitance  as  the  7Vm^  to  which  they  were  onb- 
sequent  (sec  lib  L  ep.  1,  r.  15,  &c).  It  muat  be 
confessed  that  age  and  misfortune  seem  to  huve 
damped  Ovid'k  gudns  both  in  thia  and  tho  pnoodiog 
work.  Even  the  versification  is  SMVO  alofnlyt 
and  some  of  the  lines  very  prosaic. 

10. /Ufc  ThiaMtizoer  betwfn  dbK«idoe««« 
htudred  elegiac  verses  was  also  written  in  exile. 
Tho  poet  inve^bi  in  it  i^aiut  an  onentj  wiio  had 
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tadaced  bim,  and  who  some  taVe  to  hare  been 
fijpMt*  thm  mytliologiBt.  Caelias  Bhodiginiu 
id^tuL  an.  1)  njs,  «•  the  SDlbarity  of 

CWolhis  Minationas  Apuleius,  that  it  wat  Cnr- 
naujL  TboiO|:h  the  Tariety  of  Ovid's  imnnGaUoni 
disf •  Irarning  and  fu>ejf  the  pleee  MfW  the 
Hspn  Mion  of  an  impotent  ez^osion  of  rage.  The 
titie  and  plan  were  borrowed  from  Callimachus. 

11.  C4mmiati9adLivittmA»iffmdiuH,  Theanthen- 
tidtjT  flf  AiB«l^giBe  fsm  hu  iMMthe  subject  of 
t3'.ai  disr^ite  amnn?  critic^,  th?  majority  of  whom 
SiT'-  against  iL  The  pmacijiai  names  oiv  the  other 
tide  are  Barth,  Passetat,  and  Amar,  the  recent 
Frrcrh  editor.  However,  it  allowed  on  all 
bwkda  to  be  not  unworthy  of  Ovid's  genius.  Sea- 

'  ft  «o  P.A]Udo> 
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fr-'-btf  cc-rtiiin.   Yet  Ovid  in  the  Jrs  Jin.  (iii.^O.'i) 
aJades  to  a  foeo  which  he  had  wnttea  in  one 
Vook  en  Ao  wt  of  heightening  fenflio  dnou,  and 
«^  nich  most,  therpfore,  have  been  prior  to  the  Ar$i 
&nd  PUnr  {H.N.  zxxii. 5-4)  mentions  a  work  of 
kis  oo  fiuthii^,  written  towards  tha  dose  of  bis 
Mk  Of  hia  tagedj,  Afedtn,  ovif  tvo  lines  re- 
■rilk    Of  this  work  Quintilian  says,  "  Ovidii 
ridetur  mihi  ostendere  quautum  iiie  vir 
mmmtmft/tmA  m  iofanio  sue  teuipwrsqaBni  in- 
ScljrTe  malaisi3H»t,"  x.  98.     He  seems  to  have 
vntlca  other  works  now  lost:  as,  Afdaphrasit 
Hmttmtmm  Await,  Bfifframmaia^  Uher  m  maU)$ 
Poeku,  or  sort  of  Dtauriad  (Quintil.  vL  3),  Trium- 
d»  lUgriUt  IM  BMo  Attiaco  ad 


attribat^  to  him  ;  .in  the  Elcfjia  ad  Phifninelam^ 
Jh  Pittiett  Prugjieiaf  die  IhaA  his  poems  iu  the 
Otfic  hcr^niago  k>va  Ml  bMB  MtHCVod  is,  per- 
kMmhieflj  to  be  ttfftM  OB  tU  MM*  «f  thnr 
|U(4ogical  ^-aloe. 

Tfiot  Orid  possessed  a  great  poetieil  gMiins  ia 
wmnmAmMm ;  which  makn  it  the  more  to  be  re- 
r^r-Hi  that  it  was  not  always  under  the  control  of  a 
iKH.i.d  judgment.  Niebuhr,  in  his  Ltdurtt,  edited 
by  Dr.  Schmits  (foLii  p.  n«xt  to 

CiUnT]iis,  the  roost  poctic-J  amort'«t  the  Roman 
|scts ;  in  allonon,  perhaps,  to  the  vigour  of  fancy 
■rivmth  of  c(4o«f  iisplqMwMBMparu  of 
\i*  ^cHcv  The  liaxDe  eminent  schoLir  ranks  him, 
ia  rrs(«ct  of  hia  £Kilitr,  among  the  very 
fttm,  Ot  the tiath af  this nnark  nod 
be  erjteruined.  Ovid  has  himself  described  how 
Jy  hia  msea  flowed  i  and  the  £Mt  is 
\j  tho  Wk  •£  hk  pcodnelMaiL 
Bot  this  wus  a  dangeroos  gift.  The  facility  of 
compowtiott  possessed  mors  charms  for  bim  than 
the  ifkaooie,  bat  indispensable  laboor  of  eonection 
sad  rctrenchiDent.  Hence  those  prolix  and  puerile 
dmripdona  which  led  Quintilian  (x.  88)  to  charnc- 
tCTiM  him  aa  mimium  amator  irujenu  sui^  lumiandus 
tmem  im  fJUttAm  ;  and  nf  which  a  notable  instance 
has  been  poinU-d  out  hy  S»'ii(  <a  {X.Q.  iii.  27)  in 
the  daacription  of  the  iiood  (iV/ctom.  L  2G2,  ^c)  ; 
vKAw  thooi^  it  commencea  with  aablimity,  is 

Chy  the  repetition  of  too  many,  and  some  of 
USkt  and  TnisBC,  ioiu;es  of  the  same  thing. 
JKmwm^UtmfyUtt  Howm  Aefimto 
ti'-pirt  from  that  pure  and  correct  taste  which 
tho  Greek  poets,  and  their  earlier 
ffitntitings  abwnivtt 
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frequently  in  the  Ttnlian  poets ;  and  in  this  respect 
he  mast  be  regarded  aa  unantique.  Diydea*s  in- 
dignatioo  ■(  iMie  miaplMod  wItlidMiit  lad  Urn  to 
rank  Orid  amomg  the  second-rate  poets  Csec  his 
Life  of  VifsiU,  and  Dtdieatkm  oftka  Aemit).  But 
thoogb  a  just  oitidini  cttBMt  mm  dHMO  fimlti  to 
pass  without  severe  reprehension,  there  are  nil* 
merous  passages  which  ahow  that  Ovid  was  oyabto 
of  better  things. 

The  Amore$^  hii  «riiest  work,  ia  hm  infiwted 
with  ixmcftfi  than  some  of  his  later  ones  ;  and  h 
marked  by  grossness  and  indecency,  rather  thnit 
by  £slse  wit  or  ontwiwght  refinement  His 
fictitiotis  love  epistles,  or  //rrfiVr/rs  as,  indeed, 
might  be  natarally  expected,  partake  more  of  the 
knar  qodhiaa ;  but  they  an  remailcalile  Avtacat 
and  polished  versifications,  and  the  turns  of  eX* 
pceasion  are  often  highly  effective.    The  ArsA 
Ma  may  be  «dd  to  COBlrin  appropriate  precepts, 
if  that  be  any  reMMMBdation,  or  if  love,  in  the 
proper  aenaa  of  th*  toOBt  nquin*  them ;  the  little 
god  hfandf  hriii|^  Ao  bitt  intlnelaf',  aa  BoecMBto 
has  so  well  shown  in  the  tale  of  Cymon  and  Iphi- 
genia.    In  a  certain  sense  it  may  be  styled  a 
didactic  poem,  and,  like  most  works  of  that  nature, 
contains  but  little  poetry,  though  the  subject  seems 
more  than  usually  favourable  to  it.     The  fip*t  two 
or  three  books  of  the  Afeiamorjthoiejt,  in  spite  of 
their  fiinlts,  abotind  with  poetical  beaaliaa ;  nacai* 
they  wanting,  though  scattered  with  a  more  sparing 
hand,  in  the  remaining  ones  ;  as,  among  other  in- 
stances, in  ^  tolo  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe ;  the 
charminff  rustic  picture  of  the  household  of  Baucis 
and  Philemon ;  and  the  description  of  the  Cave  of 
Sleep,  in  l3tm  alewaBth  book,  whkli  Ibr  Tifoor  of 
fancy  ia  not  perhaps  surpassed  by  any  thing  in 
^OBoar.  In  the  i-lasft  Orid  found  a  iaToacable 
aabject  A«ai  die  poetiol  Mtan  of  tha  nylhobgjr 
and  early  legends  of  Bmu,  which  he  has  treated 
vrith  great  power  and  affid.   Hia  nrolixity  was 
here  more  reatrieted  than  in  tiie  Mttamorpkote^ 
partly  by  the  nature  of  his  plan,  and  partly,  perhaps, 
by  the  metre  ;  and  he  has  treated  bis  subject  in  a 
severer  taste.    Schiller  (  Ueber  natw  md  scntimm' 
falisc&e  Dkhtung)  vrill  not  allow  the  Tristia  and  Em 
Poutn  to  be  csiUed  poetry,  from  their  being  th« 
offspring,  not  of  inspiration  but  of  necessity  ;  and 
it  noat  bo  aooiHaad  that  there  is  little  except  the 
versification  to  cnlitU'  tliera  to  the  nanir.  Ah, 
however.  Gibbon  has  remarked  (ZAeo^ne  and  FuU^ 
e.  18,  aoto),  they  an  tahiable  aa  pnoenting  a 
picture  of  the  human  mind  iindiT  vcn,'  sin^'Dlar 
circiimitaaaaa  ;  and  it  may  be  added,  as  adbrding 
inany  pntiadais  of  the  poatia  Bfk  Bol  in  fimiriiig 
an  estimate  of  Ovid's  poetical  character,  we  must 
never  forget  tkat  his  great  poem  had  not  the  benefit 
of  his  hist  cofxeetions ;  and  that  by  the  loaa  of  hia 
tragedy,  the  Medea,  we  are  deprived,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  antiquity,  of  his  most  perfect 
work  ;  and  that,  too,  in  a  species  of  composition 
w  hich  demands  the  highest  powers  of  boraan  geniua. 
The  loss  which  we  have  thus  sustained  may  be  in 
some  measure  inferred  from  the  intimate  knowledge 
which  Ovid  displays  of  the  taiale  heart ;  as  in  the 
story  of  Byblis  in  the  Melamorphcf'n^  and  in  the 
soliloauy  of  Medea  in  the  same  work,  in  which 
the  aitenMrtioaa  of  hope  ad  Imt,  raaaan  tad 
pa'-sion,  arc  depicted  with  the  greatest  force. 
The  editions  of  Orid*a  worfca  art  veir  nume- 
■Bd  tka  foDowiiv  liat  «aittiiiit«Blj  At  noi* 
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EJitto  Priiieqp$  (Balthanr  Acoguidi),  Bologna, 
1471,  2  vols,  fol.  Also  at  Rome  the  »anie  yesir 
(Sweynhcym  and  Punuarr),  2  voli.  fol.  Pint 
JLldine  edition^  Vonice,  I  ./OJ,  3  vols.  8vo.  Bers- 
t«ann'5  (m/i/mwi,  Leipsi;^',  1  "jfi  j,  ?,  vols.  Ovo.  Elzevir 
ediiiouy  by  D.  ilciiiMus,  Leyden,  16*29,  3  vols. 
ISbmw  Vmriotnm  «dUiim^  by  Cnippingiai,  Leyden, 
1670,  3  vols.  8vo.  In  usum  De/phini,  Lyons,  1689, 
4  voLk  4ux  Burmamt^ieditiomyAxuUrduaf  1727* 
4  Tob.  4ta ;  tlik  fa  ndrand  «Im  VmI  «dMda. 
7?v  ^^itscAerlich,  Obttingen,  17M|  2  vols.  faigeSro. 
Burouuui^s  text,  bat  no  afltMfc  Z^y  J.  X  Jimt, 
Plvn,  1800,  9  Tok.  INa  Fwl  of  Le  Mtire^ 
JBiblioiheoa  Laiina  :  cum  Notts  Variorum^  Oxford, 
1825,  5  volt,  large  8ro.,  Bitniiaim*a  text  and 
Bentley^s  MS.  emeodations,  (ram  hfa  copy  of  Bur- 
Buin'i  editfoB  in  the  British  Mmmbd.  These 
emendations  an»  a1«o  printed  in  an  appendix  to 
Le  Maire'it  editioiu  By  J,  C  John,  Leipsig,  1828, 
Svda.  8vo. 

The  following  arc  some  editions  of  separate 
pieces: — Metimorjtkomf  by  Gierig,  Leip.  1784. 
The  Mw,  OMTsJUU,  Lei|k.  1817,  S  volt.  8to.;  by 
Loert^  Leip.  1843,  8to.  Fastk  bjMerkel,  Beriin, 
1841,  8vo.  JrufM,  bjr  Obeilia,  StaMbug,  1778, 
8to.;  by  Loerx,  Tnt.  1888,  8f«.  Awtahrh  (in- 
cluding Herdiifis,  Ara  Am.  ^e.)  by  Wemsdorf, 
Helmttadt,  1788  and  1802,  2  Tola.  8to.  ;  by  JaJtn, 
I^ip.  182&  HereHdet,  hj  Loen,  Cologn.  1829, 
8vo.  There  i>  a  learned  French  commentary  on 
the  Htrtndes,  by  Bachet  de  Mmtm,  tho  Ui^, 
1718,  3  Tola.  Bto.  (2d  ed.) 

(Md  htt  Immi  tmriated  into  moat  of  the  Eti- 
mpean  lanj^iajjes.  Among  English  metrical  versions 
may  be  mentioned  the  Metamorphotes^  by  Arthur 
Gwdhlgi  London,  1567,  4to. ;  the  Mine,  Englished 
in  Tene,  mythologized,  and  represented  in  figures, 
by  O.  Sandys,  Oxford,  1626,  IbL  ;  the  same  by 
wrioot  hnufa,  irli  Diyte,  AUfaaii,  G^r*  Pop«> 
and  others,  edited  by  Dr.  Garth,  who  wrote  the 
preface,  London  1717  fol.  This  traosUtion  has 
gone  thitMigh  wnml  adhioRa.  Tlw  mbm  in  blank 
verse,  by  Howard,  London,  1 807,  8vo.  OvuVs 
EU^»$^  in  three  books,  by  C  Marlowe,  8to.  Mid- 
dlebug.  The  Epittla^  by  G.  Tnrberrile,  London, 
1569.  The  Herokal  Epittle$,  and  Ex  Ponto^  by 
Wye  Saltonstall,  London,  1626.  The^pM</«,by 
■ereral  hands,  viz.  Otway,  Settle,  Dryden,  Earl 
Molgrave,  and  others,  with  a  pcafoce  by  Dryden, 
London,  ItiOO  (several  subsequent  editions).  The 
Fa*Uf  by  J.  (iowcr,  Cambridge,  1640,  8vo. 

Bsindea  the  two  ancient  meaMiia  of  (hid  CMn- 
monly  prefixed  to  his  works,  several  short  accounts 
of  his  lifo,  by  Aldus  Manutius,  Paulas  Marsus, 
Ciofoni,  tad  odMiii,  tw  aolhelad  In  flio  4di  tol  of 
Burmann's  edition.  In  the  same  place,  as  well 
as  in  Lemaire's  edition,  will  be  found  Masson*s 
Life,  originaUy  paMfalMd  nt  AmaidMi  in  1788. 
Tilfa  is  one  of  the  niost  elaborate  accounts  of  Ovid, 
hot  too  discursive,  and  not  always  accurate.  There 
is  a  short  sketch  in  Onsins*  Lieet  tf  the  Roman 
Poets.  By  for  the  best  Life  is  the  Italian  one  by 
the  Cavalicre  Hosailli,  Ifilu,  1621,  2  thin  vols. 
8vo.  (2nd  ed.)  [T.  D.] 

OVrDIUS  JUVENXI'NTO.  [Juvkntini  s.] 

OVI'NIUS.  1.  The  proposer  of  a  plebiscitum, 
of  tinoertain  date,  which  save  the  censors  certain 
powvnio  ngdirtiBgthe  Uitof  thoMDtlMik  Re- 
■pecting  the  yrounomatlkbkmf  am DkU^ Ant. 

'X  Qp  Ovimua,  a  Bonn  trnttatf  hm  pst  to 
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death  by  Gctavianns  on  the  conquest  of  M.  Aiv- 
tonius  and  Cleopatra,  because  he  had  dia^raced  him- 
self by  taking  charge  of  the  kmifiemm  and  tev 
tri/ium  of  the  EgyptfniqnM.   (Oros.  vi.  19.) 

3.  OviNifs  Camti  LfR,  a  senator  of  an  ancient 
family,  had  mcditat^rd  rebellion  against  Alexiunicr 
Severus,  but  insttid  of  Mflf  nmUied  waa  kindly 
treated  bj  tlifa  eineni;  (Lnmid.  jUam,  Sm. 
48.) 

4i.  1m  OviNim  Ron'Kut  OMumtaiwH,  cwMd 

A.  D.  237,  with  P.  Titius  Perpetuus  (Faati). 

G' VIUS,  a  contempoiaiy  9£  Cioero  mentioTOed  by 
Ub In  BLC 44  {ad  AM,tA\.%  5). 

CVIUS  CALA'VIUS.  [Calavtob^  Ko.  LJ 
O'VIUSPA'CCIUS.  [Paccii;9.]  I 
OXATHRES  (y>id6(»is),  a  Persian  name,  wfaicb 
is  also  written  0xoatiirb3  and  Oxyjlthrks, 
and  is  frequently  confounded  or  interchanged 
both  by  Greek  and  Latin  writers  with  OxARTXS 
and  OxTARTER.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  ^bmt  tiMW 
are  all  merely  different  forms  of  the  same  name. 
(Seo  EUendt,  ad  Arnan.  Anab.  iii.8.§8;  Mut> 
lell,  ad  CbHL  Tin.  4.  §  21.)  I 

1.  A  younger  brother  of  Artaxerxes  IT.  Mn^^ 
mon  king  of  Persia.  He  was  treated  with  kicd- 
neas  by  lifa  hcodier,  and  e««B  adndtled  to  tlM  I 
privilege  of  sharing  the  king's  table,  contrary  t  . 
the  luuid  etiquette  of  the  Persian  court.  (Pluu 
Arim,  1,  5.)  Clerfat  (An.  49,  ed.  Baehr)  odia  ' 
him  Ozendms. 

2.  Brother  of  Dareius  III.  Codomannua.  He 
was  distinguished  for  his  bravery,  and  in  the 
battle  of  Issus,  B.  c.  333,  took  a  prominOBt  fart  ai 
the  combat  in  defence  of  the  king,  when  attacked 
bv  the  Macedonian  aivulry  under  Alexander  hkar 
self.  (Died.  XflL  34;  Curt.  iii.  11.  §  8.)  He 
afterwards  accompanied  Dareius  on  his  flight  into 
Bacttia,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  Alexander  dor* 
ing  the  puaait,  tat  wee  tneled  with  lh«  tttOMt 

distinction  by  the  conqueror,  who  even  assigned 
him  an  honourable  post  about  his  own  person ;  and 
mAaeqnently  detehed  open  him  tiM  tulc  of 
punishing  Beasus  for  the  murder  of  Dareius. 
(Diod.  zvii.  77;  Cut.  tL  2.  S§  9, 11,  vii.  5.  §  40  ; 
Plot.  AUm.  48.)  He  waa  tte  &ther  of  Amastru 
queen  of  Heracleia.  (Memnon,  c  4.  ed.  On  II. ; 
Arr.  Anah.  vii.  4.  §  7 ;  Stah.  sdi.  644 s  Staph. 
Byz.  «,  V.  'Afuurrpts.) 

3.  Son  of  Abidilei^  Ae  satrap  of  Susiana  under 
Dareius  Codomannus,  commanded  the  contingent 
furnished  by  his  father  to  Dareius  at  the  battle  of 
ArbeU,  b.  c.  881.  On  die  iqipfeadi  of  Alcsaedtf 
to  Snsa,  Oxathres  was  sent  to  meet  him  and  bear 
the  sabmission  of  Abulites:  he  was  fovoambly 
feeriTod,  and  toon  dier  appointed  to  dM  goma- 

ment  of  Pametacene,  which  he  held  until  the 
letuxn  of  Alexander  from  India,  when  he  was  not 
toderth  by  the  king  IbrnehidttiniMiidoii  ef  Mi 

Erovince.  According  to  Plutarch,  Alexander  slew 
im  with  his  own  hand.  (Arr.  Anab.  iii.  8.  16, 
19,  vii.  4  ;  Curt  v.  2.  $  8  ;  Diod.  xvii.  65  ;  Plut. 
Alex.  68.) 

4.  A  son  of  Dionysiiit  tyrant  of  Heracleia  and 
of  Araastris,  the  daughter  of  No.  2.  He  succeeded, 
together  with  his  brother  Clearchus,  to  the  sore* 
reignty  of  Heracleia  on  the  death  of  Dionysiua, 

B.  c  306 :  but  the  government  was  administeiad 
by  Amaatrie  during  die  adiMwity  of  her  two  mmmi 
Soon  after  the  young  men  had  attained  to  man- 
hood and  taken  the  direction  of  affiuxa  into  their 
eim  hnida,  they  earned  thairmelhirtohepiitle 
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ifa!& :  but  this  act  of  parricide  bnragfat  npon  them 
xiK  JWBftaaee  of  Ljninachiu,  who  made  himeelf 
■Mlv  ef  Hflndem,  and  put  both  Cleaidnts  and 
itndni  t»  daatk.   According  to  Diodonu,  they 

rriffiwl  seTent«»n  years  ;  but  Droyten  astigns 
Ukcu'  iextii  to  tii«  year  B.C.  2tt5.  tMemnon, 
c4-«:  DwL  ax.  y?  ;  Dwyiw^  JWInifwii 

5.  A  loD  of  Mithridataa  the  Great,  who  was 
fcikefi  priioner  in  the  inatmectioB  «f  ^  cMnna 
oi  F^anagoria,  B.  C  64.  He  was  afterwards 
pirn  BB  to  Pompar,  bj  whom  he  waa  led  captive 
ii  hit  inmfk  U  Bmm,   (AppiaB,  Jflttr.  108, 

r.7.) 

OXTA&T£S  ro(w^t)  or  OXART£S  CO{- 
km),   CWiiing  tto  «bml  ten*  of  tlut 

tmt  wtt  Oxathre-s. 

i.  A  kiog  «f  Baetria,  laid  to  have  been  con- 
toiysnry  wtthMfanisldflq^of  AaiynaybywboinhU 

idagidaB  was  inraded  and  conquered.  The  history 
lUt  ezpeditioD,  thoaeh  doubtlefts  a  mere  fable, 

Hpvnta  great  detuil  by  Diodorus  (iu  6).  He 

^fmn  to  be  the  lame  peraon  who  U  called  by 

."TTsccJhB  and  Eusebius,  Zoroaster.    (Syncell.  p. 

1^  ;  Eiueb.  Arm.  p.  44  ;  WeMeliltg,  tul  Lhod.  1.  c; 

Baebr,  mi  Oes.  pi  405.) 
i  A  Bactrian,  father  of  Roxana,  the  wife  of 

AiffMder  tka  Oraat.    lie  ia  firat  mentioned^as 

the  Oxni  into  Sopdiana  (Arr.  Anab. 
%\h\,  Afiar  the  dMth  of  Bcinu»  Ozyanes 
Ui  wifc  nd  jhiMhWii  Ibr  nfety  in  a 
rxi  fortiM*  in  Socdtaiia,  w-hich  was  deemed  im- 
fngaabk,  bat  which  oeverthelew  loon  £eU  into  the 
OHi  Alexander,  who  not  only  treated  hit 
whh  respect  and  attention,  bat  was  so 
I  with  the  beauty  of  Hoxana  as  to  design 
tsaike  kr  his  wife.  Ozyartes,  on  learning  these 
liiii^  hMlMed  to  mak*  Itfl  Mbmission  to  the 
<"*isen»r,  by  whom  he  was  received  with  the 
&taia«(  distinctiea  ;  and  eriefanted  by  a  magniticcnt 
<*M  tha  iiiplhli  ef  Ua  dnghtar  with  the  king, 
R.C  3-27  (Arr.  Amah.  \x.  18,  19,  20.  §  7  ;  Curt. 
4. 1 21—39 1  Scrak  xi.  a  517  ;  Plat.  Ale*, 
seaanlM  *SediieitMMMe  islleit  tMiiMBle 

^ItHbetXi, ad  Curi.  I.  f.and  Drny sen's  Akaander^ 
%  S4f).  Shortly  after  we  find  him  succesafoUy 
t^tepntii^  to  prerail  npoa  CberfaM  to  MUieudW 
^"-i  rock  fortn-M  ;  and  at  a  subsequent  period  he 
*M  sppoiated  by  AJezander  tatnp  of  the  prorince 
ftwyMBisM,  or  India  toatli  of  the  Gaacasas 
(Art  Anah,  ir.  21,  ti  15  ;  Cart  iz.  8L  f  9  ;  Plut. 
58).  In  this  prtiitinn  he  continued  until  the 
•f  Alexander,  and  waa  confirmed  in  his 
both  in  the  fint  dstiaion  of  the  pro- 
per* inoiediately  after  that  erent,  and  in  the  snb- 
^^tientooe  atTtipaxadeisas,  B.  c.  321  (Diod.  xTiii. 
a.]9;  J8sta,i&  4  ;  Arrian.  ap.  Phot,  p.  71,b.: 
^•lippai,  tWrf.  p.  64,  b.).  Ala  later  period  we  find 
^  iMiiiaa  a  aaall  fotce  to  the  support  of  Enmenes ; 
kttiftvihedwiherthrt  8eMnl,&oSl«,  he 

to  hare  c^me  to  terms  with  Antigonus,  who 
vu  coatsat  to  — —  the  appaaxance  of  oonfinning 
^  b  ai  HAerity  efwUdb  be  mM  hive  fcnil 

itdifficoltto  di'tx)s«ess  him  (Diod.  xix.  14,  48^ 
^  — >  pnbable  that  he  moat  have  died  be- 
***  ^  apaMoB  «f  Sdeoeni  against  India, 
3^  find  that  mooaidk  eeding  Parnpamisus  to 
i«dncotta»,  without  any  mention  of  Ozyartes. 
z».  p.  724  ;  Dnrrseo,  ii^ktu$m,  toL  L  p. 


OXYATIIRES.  [0XATHRB8.1 

OXYCANUS  ('O^iroj^f).  or  PoRTiCANUS,  as 
he  is  called  by  Q.  Cortius,  an  Indian  prince,  whose 
territories  lay  to  the  west  of  those  of  Musicanua. 
On  the  approach  of  Alexander  he  had  not  come  to 
meet  him,  or  sent  ambassadors  to  make  his  sub- 
■ttssion  to  the  conqueror.  Alexander  accordioglj 
marched  against  him,  and  speedily  took  by  storm 
two  of  his  cities,  Ozycanus  himself  being  made  pri- 
aoner. 

The  tte  teww  In  hk  domfaiioBt  needilr 

submitted. 

it  has  been  sappoaed  that  in  the  kUer  part  of 
the  namee  Ozjranme  and  Mnieanna  Uto  be  mned 

the  word  Khmcn  or  Khan,  so  that  Oxycanus  might 
mean  the  iiaiah  of  Ouche,  Musicanoa  the  R^iih 
of  Meoeh.  lb  H  it  elfeeled  that  irXm  b  • 
Turkish  title,  and  that  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  it  waa  in  use  in  that  region  at  the  time  of 
AlenndeiliiMBrfai.  (AniuvtL)e.  §  1;  Q.CorU 
ix.  8.  ill}  ThilhnO,  BM,  Gr.  tol.  vii.  p.  48; 
note).  [C.  P.  M.] 

OXYDATES  ('OluJjiTUf),  a  Persian  of  high 
nak,  who,  for  some  cause  or  other,  had  been  im- 
prisoned by  Dareius  at  Susn,  and  was  found  lying 
there  under  sentence  of  death,  when  the  city  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Alexander.  For  this  reason  he 
seemed  the  more  likely  to  be  faithful  to  Alexander, 
who  appointed  him  satrap  of  Media.  In  this  office 
Ozydatei  waa  nbieqaently  tnpmedid  by  Afiaeei. 
(Arrian,  iiLSO.  f  4;  Cut  tL  2.  §  11,  viii.  S, 
$17:)  iaP.M.J 

(nCTLTJS  Co^vKos).  1.  A  aon  of  Ana  and 
Protogeneia.    (Ap<iIlod.  i.  7.  ?  7.) 

2.  A  son  of  Haemon  (according  to  ApoUod.  ii. 
8.  §  3,  of  Andnemen),  and  husband  of  Pieria,  by 
whom  he  became  the  &ther  of  Aetolus  and  LaVas. 
He  was  descended  from  a  family  of  Elis,  but  lived 
in  Aetolia  ;  and  when  the  Dorians  invaded  Pelopon* 
neiw,  tiiey,  in  accordance  with  an  oniclt%  choae 
him  as  one  of  their  leadera.  He  afterwards  became 
king  of  Elis,  which  he  conquered.  (Paos.  t.  3,  in 
fin.  4.  §  1,  &c.|  Aiblot  PoSL  H.  flL  1  <  {  Mh. 
viii.  p.  33:<.) 

Sb  A  son  of  Orini,  who  became  the  fathtf  of  the 
Hnaadryadea,  by  hit  riiltr  HamadiyiiL  (Athok 
iii.  p-  7R.)  [L.  S.] 

OX  Y  NT  AS  ('0|vrras),  son  of  Jugurtha,  waa 
led  captiTe,  together  with  hit  fttber,  befbn  the 
triumphal  car  of  Mariiu  (b.  c.  101)  ;  but  his  life 
was  spared,  and  he  was  placed  in  custody  at 
Venusia.  Here  he  lemainea  till  b.  c.  90,  when  he 
was  brought  forth  by  the  Samnite  ^mml,  C. 
Papins  Mutihis,  and  adorned  with  the  msignia  of 
royalty,  in  order  to  produce  a  moral  effect  upon  the 
Nomidian  auziikriee  in  the  serrice  of  tlM  Reman 
general  L.  Caesar.  The  device  was  successful, 
and  the  Numidians  deserted  in  great  numbers  ; 
but  of  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  Ozyntaa  we  know 
nothing.  (Eutnpk  iT.SH^  ;  Ohml  ▼.  15  ;  Appian, 
^.aL42.)  [B.H.B.1 

OXT^BinS  fOC^Ot »  frimd  of  Dene- 

trins  Poliorccteo,  who  was  gent  by  him  to  tho  rourt 
of  Aipuhodea,  kioig  of  Sicily,  with  whom  he  had 
Jut  eoodiided  an  allhwpa,  eatcniiMy  in  eider  to 
receive  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  but  with  a 
secret  mission  to  ezamine  the  real  atate  of  aifsurs 
in  Sicily.  The  death  of  Agathedea  followed 
shortly  after,  H.  c  289,  and  it  was  Oxythemis  who 
placed  him  on  the  funeral  pile,  as  we  ore  told, 
before  life  waa  yet  extinct,   (Diod.  xxL  £ke, 

Ifk4»l«d09.}  c&&aj 
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PACAHIim,  pVCIMUS,  promtor  of  Cor- 
sica in  A.  n.  fin,  wished  to  send  assUtancu  to  Vi- 
tellios,  but  wu  mudarad  bj  the  inhabiuntfc 
(Tie  HkL  fi.  16.) 

PACATIA'NUS,  a  Roman  enpcrory  known  to 
us  only  from  coina,  a  specimen  of  wnich  ia  annexed. 
From  the  number  of  coins  of  tbia  emperor  found  in 
AoitEiB,  Bekhal  thinks  that  the  brief  reign  of  Pa- 
catianus  was  proVwbly  in  Pannonia  or  Moesia.  The 
full  name  of  Pacatuinus  was  Tl  Cl.  Mar.  Paca- 
TiANus.  Mar,  ig'tarioosly  interpreted,  wme 
makinir  it  .\f<iriu?,  some  Marcius,  and  others  Afa- 
rinut.  Eckhel  adopts  the  laat,  and  aseirau  the 
csiiu  to  thatimetof  PUUppw  and  I>Miva  (BdEhel, 
rol.  Tii.  p.  330 ).    There  was  a  Pacatianus,  consul 

J>.  332,  in  the  reign  of  Conatantine  (Faiii). 


ooor  or  vam  aiinHuni  fAOAtumn. 

PACA'TUS,  CLAU'DIUS,  although  a  ccntu- 
fiODi  WM  Mstored  to  his  master  by  Domitian,  when 
he  WW  vnni  to  be  hi*  dm,  (Dion  Gmi^  Istii. 

13.) 

PACATUS,  DREPAWUS.  [Dbbpahio&I 
PACATUS^  MINU'CIUS.  llMmuam, 

No.  3.1 

PACCIAiraSL    1.  Wm  mt  hj  Snlb  Into 

Mauritania  to  help  Ascalis,  whom  Scrtorius  was 
attacking,  but  he  was  defeated  and  slain  bj  Serto- 
rina.  (I^i.  M.  9.) 

2.  C  a  Roman  prisoner  taken  on  the  (defeat  of 
CrassQS  by  the  ParUiians.  As  he  bore  the  greatest 
resembliiiee  to  Crasras  among  the  prisoners,  the 
Parthiana  pot  on  him  a  fiunli  dnss,  and  paraded 

PA'CCIUSw  This  name  is  (nqnently  written 
Parlit^.^,  hut  in  inscriptioiH  \vc  only  find  PacduM, 
and  the  derirative  PacctaauM  also  points  to  Paoeim 
as  iha  ooRaot  vAtagn^j,  It  apMait  that  ika 
nana  tvai  onglMrify  aat  Banan.  [8aa  JUm.  1 
and  3.1 

1.  Onoa  Paocius,  a  priest  in  the  Samnite 
array,  n.  c  293  (Liv.  x.  38). 

2.  Pacxius  and  Vinivs,  two  toothers,  the 
BoUest  among  the  Brattii,  came  to  the  conwil  Q. 
Fabius  in  B.a  209  to  obtain  paadonfiaai  the  Ra> 

mans  (Liv.  xxvii.  l.*)). 

3.  M.  Paccius,  a  friend  of  Atticus,  B.C.  54 
(Cic.  ad  AU.  IT.  16). 

4.  Pacch  s  a  fricam'S  expelled  from  the  senate 
after  the  death  of  ViteiUus,  d.  70  (Tac.  Jdiat. 
St.  41). 

5.  pAmuB  Orfitus.    [ORFrrtTs,  No.  ,3.1 
PA'CCIUS(nd«tm),  or  PACCIUS  ANTIO- 

CHU8  (nyfacnof  ^AvrfoxoT),  a  physician  abovt 
the  beginning  of  the  riiristian  era,  who  was  a 
pufii  of  Phiienidea  of  Catana,  and  Uvod  pioba^j 


PACHES. 

at  Rome.  lie  made  a  large  fortune  by  the  tale  of 
a  certain  medicine  of  his  own  inventioo,  whidk  wm 
much  employed,  and  the  composition  of  which  he 
kept  a  profound  secret.  At  his  death  he  left  hia 
pnsenption  aa  a  l^i;acy  to  tha  Ekipetar  Tibarioa, 
who,  in  order  to  give  it  as  wide  a  circulation  as 
possible,  ordered  a  copy  of  it  to  be  ^aced  in  ail 
the  pubKe  Ubiafiea.  (Scribon.  hug.  Ik  €>mpe$. 
AhJuyxm.  c23.  §97.  p.  209;  MarcelL  Empir. 
IM  Medicam,  c  20.  p.  324.)  Some  of  hia  medical 
formulae  are  quoted  by  Galen  {De  Compos,  Mtxii- 
cam.  Bee.  Loc.  vr.  4,  8,  ix.  4,  vol.  xiL  pp.  715,  751, 
760,  772.  7n2,  xiii.  284  ;  J)c  Compos.  AUdicaau 
sec.  Gen.  viL  7,  vol  xiii.  p.  984),  Scribonius  Largua 
(L  e.,  and  c.  40.  §  156.  p.  2 1 8),  Aetius  (ii.  3.  §  109^ 
111,  pp^SH  mi  MaiceUus  Empiricua 

(/.  c).  [W.  A.  G.J 

PACENSIS.  ARWLIUS,  waa  tritem 
city  cohorts  (urtaaaa  cohortfs)  at  the  death  of  Nero^ 
but  was  deprived  of  this  office  fagr  Galba.  He  anb- 
sequently  joined  Otibe^  wlio  taalorBd  to  him  hh 
tribunate,  was  chosen  one  of  the  generals  of  Oihi>'s 
army,  and  perished  fighting  in  the  C^ipitol  against 
the  ViteDian  troops,  a.  d.  69.  (Tuc.  Hid.  L  20, 87, 
ii.  12,  iii.  73.) 

PACHES  (naxTji)-    An  Athenian  general,  the 
son  of  a  man  named  Epicurus  (or,  according  to 
Diod.  xiL  66^  Bjpicl— ■).    In  the  autumn  of  b.  c 
428  Paches  was  sent  out  at  the  head  of  1000 
hopLites  to  reinforce  the  troops  which,  on  the 
revolt  of  Mytilene,  had  been  sent  out  nader 
Cleippiilos.  and  had  entrenched  themselves  in  two 
furu  near  the  dty,  while  the  fleet  blockaded  the 
haiimr.  Ob  tha  anifd  of  Parhes  a  waD  waa 
carried  round  Aa  city  on  the  land  side,  with  f^rta 
at  the  Btrongoal  points.   In  the  stuamer  oC  ii.c. 
437  the  Spartaaa  mat  a  fleet  udardw  aammaai 
of  Alcidas  for  the  relief  of  Mytilene  ;  but  Alcidaa 
delayed  so  much  on  his  voyage  that  the  Myti* 
lenaeans,  and  even  Salaethus,  whom  the  Spartans 
had  sent  before  their  fleet,  gave  up  all  hopes  of  ito 
arrival.     By  the  advice  of  Salaethus  the  com- 
monalty of  the  Mytilenacans  were  entrusted  with 
the  arms  of  the  regtilar  iniiuitry ;  but  they  fbftli> 
with  rose  against  the  aristocnitical  jxirty.  and  the 
latter,  fearing  a  capitulation  on  tlie  part  of  the 
commonalty,  ■uiiaaaiaJ  the  eit7  to  Paehaa,  leav- 
ing the  dc*cision  of  their  fate  entirely  to  th^ 
Athenians.   At  this  junctore  Alcidas  arrived  at 
Emhaton;  bat,  instead  ofattMking  the  Atlienlaa^ 
sailed  southwards  along  the  coast  of  Ionia.  Paches, 
hearing  from  many  quarters  of  the  approach  of  the 
I'<  lopomMdain  fleet,  set  ont  in  parsuit  of  it ;  but, 
not  coming  up  with  it,  retnzned  at  leistirc  along 
the  coast  uf  Ionia.    In  his  course  he  touched  at 
Notium.    Here  his  assistance  was  called  in  by 
the  democratical  party,  who  were  being  haid 
pressed  by  their  political  opponents,  who  were 
supported  by  the  ruling  party  among  the  Colo- 
phonians,  and  by  a  hadj  «f  mercenariea,  oaoi- 
manded  by  an  Arcadian  named  Hippias,  borrowed 
from  the  satrap  Pissathnes.     Pachea  invited 
Hippias  to  a  parley ;  bat  when  h»  eeme  lie  inne- 
diatoly  arrested  him,  and  forthwith  nttacked  the 
garrison,  which  was  overpowered  and  cut  to  pieoes. 
Hippias,  with  wImbu  Paches  Ind  nnda  a  hIobb 
engagement,  that,  if  the  pariey  did  not  lead  to  so 
agreement,  he  should  be  reconducted  in  safety  into 
the  town,  was  taken  by  Paches  within  the  wall*, 
and  then  haibarousiy  put  to  death  by  being  sliot 
with anawi;  Ptehea  va^ag  tliat  ba  had  falfiUed 
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Notkm  WM  givu  no  to  tbe 
-Jm  «B  aid  tr  llM  Af* 

Vuhe*  nov  HlmA  to  Letbo*,  and  proceed«d 
t»  icdaoe  tkoM  puts  of  the  i«Uuid  which  itill 
hdd  oat.    He  aent  home  mott  of  hi*  force*,  and 

Irrw^iEt  who  on  the  wurendpr  of  the  city  had 
UAcii  refi^  at  the  altars,  and  were  removed 
t^efiee  by  Paehea  to  Tenedoa.  On  the  arrival  of 
thi-  trst  df^rpo  of  the  Athenians  orderinjr  the  j 
execauaa  of  all  the  adalt  dtiaeiM  of  Mytihuie,  and 
the  iMhwtiaul  «r  «•  MM  nd  cUUnn, 
Pacb'S  W3A  ;i>oi:t  to  put  it  into  execution,  when 
lha  eeooDd  decree  aoived,  loanDg  the  Uvea  of  the 
iaUUfHM  tat  MteiBg  tlw  Mraelianar  tMr 
vsllf  and  tht>  f^urrender  of  the  fleet.  Pachea, 
afttf  cmfkjia^  witk  tibaaa  inatmctiaM^  laUimed 
la  Altai    Om  li»  ttML  IImm  ka  «aa  taraght 
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t  trial  on  some  charge,  and,  perceiving  his  con- 
doBQAtioQ  to  be  certain,  drew  his  sword  and 
nabbed  himself  to  the  heart  in  the  pretence  of 
hH  jodgaa.  (Plat.  iVMHi^  6  6,  Aristid.  c  26.) 
Oa  lihat  pTounri^  ho  wms  impeached  it  is  rery 
dfflealt  to  a^-ruun.  There  is  a  story  preserved 
ia  SB  efngram  tt  Aftthias  (Jacobs,  AnaL  voL  iv. 
fk.  34),  ac»miing  to  which  Pachea,  after  the  sur- 
Rsder  of  Mjlikne,  became  enamoured  of  two 
vmen  o£  the  city,  Hdlaaia  and  Lmtad$,  and 
■iiili  lid  their  hosbands  that  he  micht  accomplish 
Iw  daavHk  Tha  Tictima  of  his  crueitv*  however, 
vtA  Bada  kMan  Ua  cfindMu 


'r.:.riiincn  ;  and  their  prosecution  of  hira  ended 
m  his  deatii.  There  leema  no  sulhcieat  reason 
lina  aloffjr.  If  tfca  ofioNa  1m  tkonght 
~  it  to  have  occasioned  the  condem- 
of  a  general  who  had  just  xetnmed 
afttf  a  aaat  aaoceasfol  series  of  military  operations, 
there  aza  varioos  soppoaitioiis  which  might  remove 
the  difficnlty.  It  is  possible  that  Cleon  was 
iacensed  against  him  tea  not  putting  the  first 
dcoee  into  eaacslioB  Bore  promptly,  or  there 
TT.iht  h/tT?  be^n  some  ground  for  exciting  odium 
tf^umi  him  on  account  of  his  not  having  set  out 
ii  dmm  af  Alcidas  soomt  Ihiii  ka  did ;  for  it 
that  he  did  not  act  upon  the  first  in- 
which  he  racaived.  Or  vahons  other 
b*  iHieM,  wUeh  ironld  fanuh 

'.  '  aridle  to  the  detna^ofiics  of  the  day.  It  seems 
hkjtlj  that  the  singokr  death  of  Pachea  gave 
hw  BumaaapoB  ai  caa*  nvfimii  in 


th»  decree  of  Cannonus,  according  to  iHlidl  in 
CMrtatB  cases  the  defiendant  was  to  plead  Ida  cause 
h  feOeriL  (Thiie.  iii.  18,  28,  33,  34—86,  49 ; 
Fapfm,  ad  iil  50  ;  Diod.t&|  Strab.  xiii.  p.  600  ; 
Jtdolo^  A/iueiM*,  Tol.  it.  p.  236.)  [C.  P.  M  l 
PACUCKMIUS  {Uaxiituos),  as  Socrates  and 
Madiaa  wzito  the  luuna,  or  PACHU'MIUS 
(Ifrnx^^t*—*),  according  to  the  author  of  the  Vita 
Prndimmiit  aa  ^gyptiaa  ascetic  of  the  fourth  ccn- 
toiy, aaa af  tkaMBdan, if aalTia^BiiMntly  the 
foori^crof  r*»gular  monastic  communities.  "The 
snpect  which  the  Church  at  present  entertains," 
wfa  tniiwiBl  (Mm.  ^  ^  187%  "ftrdie 
rtiiiMi  of  ?t.  Pachomius,  is  no  nvw  fecHng,  but  a 
jaat  awMEBition  o£  the  oblijgations  which  aha  is 
iBlflp  to  idB,  as  dwiMily  fcvndaf  af  a  gnaftMunbar 
•f  monasteriea  ;  or  rather  as  the  inniitutor,  not  only 
«f  eertain  coavents,  but  of  the  conveatoal  liie  itself^ 
aad  of  the  holy  eommunitiaa  of  umb  deroted  to  a 
Hfinoos  life.**    Of  this  eminent  person  there  is  a 


dmmii,  in  barharotu  Greek,  the  translation  perhi^tf 
af  a  Sahidie  original,  by  a  monk  of  the  generation 
immediately  sneoeeding  Pachomius  ;  also  there  is 
a  second  memoir,  or  extracts  of  a  memoir,  either  by 
the  writer  of  the  life,  or  by  some  other  writer  of  the 
same  period,  supplementary  to  the  first  work,  and  to 
which  the  title  Paralipomena  d«  SS.  PachomioH 
Tlitodoro  has  been  prefixed  ;  and  there  is  on  account 
of  Pachomiiu,  in  a  letter  ftaia  Ammon,  an  Eg}-ptiaB 
hi»-hop,  to  Theophihis,  patriarch  of  Alexandria : 
'EvMrroAi)  'Aftfuiyos  iwiaK6irov  «<pl  woKtrnlat  Kol 
|Msv  fMpiM9  liajQsipCw  fwt  AaDMjpoai,  BfiiUu 
Ammonii  Kpiseopi  de  Convertatione  ac  Vitae  Parte 
PacAmmu  €t  Thtodoru  All  these  pieces  are  given 
by  tha  TWIawdiata,  batt  fai  a  Ladn  ^aiaion  (pp. 
295 — 357),  and  in  the  original  {Appendix,  pp. '_'')* 
— 71*)  in  the  Aeta  SoMctonm^  Maii,  toL  iii.  with 
uw  aMaa  JuiMMiiwaeii  ay  npanvpona. 

Pachomius  was  bom  in  the  Thebaid,  of  heathaa 
parents,  and  was  edacated  in  heathenism ;  and, 
while  a  lad,  going  with  hia  parento  to  ofier  lacrifioa 
in  one  of  the  temples  of  the  godl^  vaa  kaatOy  ex* 
jM  iled  by  the  order  of  the  priest  as  an  enemy  of  tha 
gods.  The  incident  was  afterwards  rMO  rdedasa 
prognaalia  of  hia  aafawqaant  conversion  and  saintlj 
eminence.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  was  drawn 
for  military  service  in  one  of  the  civil  wars  which 
fitlla«ad  ua  death  of  Constantiiu  Chloms,  in  a.  n. 
306.  The  author  of  the  Vita  Puchuniii  says 
that  ha  was  levied  for  the  service  of  Constantino 
UwOtatl,  li«M«f  Uattragglaa  fw  tbaanpiiai. 
Tillemont  Ainks  that  the  war  referred  to  was  Con- 
stantinali  wm  with  Mayentius  in  o.  312,  hut 
suppoaet  tiitfe  l^whamina  «aa  dwvn  to  aerfa  Sb 
the  army  of  Maximin  II.,  in  his  nearly  contem> 
porary  struggle  against  Lidnius,  as  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  that  Constantino  should  be  aUowed  to  taisa 
troops  by  conscription  in  Egypt,  then  governed  by 
his  jealous  partner  in  the  empire,  Maximin.  A 
similar  dilhculty  applies  to  all  Constantine's  civil 
ooBletflb  tntQ  ater  tha  final  overthrow  of  Lidnioa 
in  A.  D.  323,  and  the  only  civil  war  of  Constantine 
after  that  was  against  Calocerus  in  Cyprus,  in  335  ; 
the  date  of  vUeh  ia  ahogalhar  too  fal%  as  Pa- 
chomius {fJ/>ixtof.  Ammon.  c.  6)  was  converted  in 
the  tune  of  Alexander,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  who 
diid  A.i>.  838.  It  k  Iflu^jr, thafaiwa,  thai  tha 
mention  of  Constantine's  name  is  an  error  of  the 
hiqgiaahor,  and  that  TiUemont  ia  ruht  in  thinking 
that  tha  eonaeription  in  which  Pachomins 


drawn  was  ordered  by  Maximin  II.  We  may, 
therefore,  with  Tillemont,  fix  the  time  of  Pachomioa* 
birth  in  jL  D.  392.  Papebroche  makes  tha  war  to 
be  that  of  Diodetiaa  (onder  whom  Constantina, 

then  a  youth,  was  Bervinc)  acainst  the  usurper 
Achilles,  a.  i>.  296,  but  thu  bupposition  is  iaud- 
miuible. 

The  conscripts  were  embarked  in  a  boat  and 
conveyed  down  the  Nile  ;  and  being  landed  at 
Thahai,  wan  plac^  in  confinaiit,  apparently 
to  prevent  defcrtion.  Here  tlu'v  were  visited  and 
relieved  by  the  Christians  oi  tlie  phwe,  and  a 
gratefid  cnriesity  led  Pltoheauaa  toiiM^in  iato  tha 
character  and  opinions  of  the  charitable  stran^^'cr;*. 
Struck  with  what  he  heard  of  them,  he  sei/cd  the 
first  oppottonity  of  aolitada  to  «fo  die  simple  and 
touching  prayrf,  "  0  God,  the  creator  of  heaven 
and  earth,  if  thou  wilt  indeed  look  upon  my  low 
estate,  notwithstanding  my  ignoranea  of  thaa,  tha 
only  true  God,  and  wilt  deliver  no  from  thia 
afflirtian,  I  will  obcj  thj  will  all  tha  daja  «f  my 
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life,  tod  will  love  and  Mrve  ail  men  according  to 
tliy  nwimaaflnifml "  He  httwetvet,  oUifed  to 
accompany  hh  T  llnw-cnnscripts,  and  siifT'red  many 
hanlthipt  dM''^"g  tlua  period  o£  oiforced  service : 
VoltteteMlMMOtorite  CMrtMl  karing  released 
Um  from  it,  he  hastened  hMk  Ilia  the  TbcWid, 
and  was  baptised  in  the  dioieh  of  Chenoboscia, 
BHur  the  city  of  DioapoliB  tho  Lm  (  sad,  aspiring 
•t  pra-emioent  hoUneH,  conuoMMtd  IB  anMie  life, 
under  the  guidance  of  Palaeraon,  an  anchorpt  of 
high  repute.  After  a  time,  he  witbdrmv  with  Pa- 
Imuod  to  IUmdom,  or  Tabeiiem»  which  appears 
to  have  been  in  an  island  or  on  the  bank  of  the 
Nile,  noar  the  conunon  boundanr  of  the  Thebon  and 
Tent^nflaiMaL  fkm»  Hmm  amr  Mm  removal  his 
companion  Piihicmon  died,  but  whether  he  died  at 
Tabeuna,  or  whether  he  had  vetumed  to  hie  pavious 
•bode,  i«  not  clmfc  PiriMiwhn  ftond,  Wiwfer, 
■nothor  companion  in  his  own  elder  brother  Joannes, 
or  Joluit  wke  became  hia  dteciple.  But  hie  tfku* 
of  nilfawwa  waa  now  to  bo  enlaiiged.  OmMBd 
1^  wbai  he  ngmdod  as  a  Divine  intimation,  he 
began  to  incite  men  to  embrace  a  monastic  life  ;  and 
obtaining  first  three  disciplei,  and  then  many  more, 
Ibmed  them  into  a  ininimi^»  Md  pMoibed 
rules  for  their  guidance.  As  the  community  grew 
in  number,  he  appointed  the  needful  othcers  for 
Ibdr  r^fub^on  and  inaCrMllaa*  He  built  a  ehttxtb 
as  a  place  of  worship  and  instruction  for  the  poor 
•bepberdi  of  the  naigbbooriiood,  to  whom,  as  there 
WM  iw  odMr  iwta^  ba  tnd  dio  SflrfpCMii  The 

bishi*!'  of  Tentyra  would  have  raised  hin  !•  the 
lank  of  preabyter,  and  re^oeetod  Atbanarfm^  Ur 
trianb  of  AloBuidria,  wbon  TiMng  Ibt  TkMia, 
to  ofdain  bim :  but  Pachomins,  being  aware  of  the 
design,  hid  himself  until  the  patriarch  had  departed. 
His  refusal  of  the  office  of  presbyter  did  not 
diminish  his  reputation  or  influence  ;  new  disciples 
flocked  to  him,  of  whom  Theodonis  or  Theodore  was 
the  moat  illustrious,  new  monasteries  sprung  up  in 
bis  neighbourhood,  inehidhf—afc>  women,  founded 
by  his  Rioter.  Of  these  several  communities  he  \\'n» 
visitor  and  regulator  general,  appointing  his  disciple 
Tboota*  MMrfar  «r  Ifa  ai^lM  aoB^ 
benna,  and  himself  removing  to  the  monMlMJ  of 
Prott,  which  was  mado  the  head  of  tho  inuiiiilMiM  of 
tlM&lriet  Hodiaa«rsp«lflMiU finite, wUA 
bad  broken  out  among  the  monks,  apparently  in 
A,  D.  348,  a  short  time  before  the  death  or  azpolsion 
of  the  Arkn  patriarch,  Gregory  [OiUMioiuva,  No. 
f ],  and  the  restoration  of  Athanasius  [Athana- 
nus],  at  the  age,  if  his  birth  is  rightly  fixed  in 
A*I>.  292,  of  hXty-six.  Some  place  his  death  in 
At  o.  8M» 

Tn  RpeaTcinc*  of  Pachomius  as  the  founder  of 
monastic  institutions,  it  must  not  be  nippooed  that 
bo  wnatbafbontoaf  tbanoHMtiofiik  Antoniua, 
Ammonas,  Paulus  and  others  [Antonm  s;  Am- 
MONaa;  Pavlvb]  had  devoted  themselvee  to 
lanyiwa  aonmao  ueime  nnn  {  mw  afwioo  piaiuoo 
of  persons  livini;  an  ascetic  life  in  small  communities 
asbted  before  him  ;  but  in  these  aieodations  there 
waa  no  reeogniaed  order  or  government  What 
Pachomius  did  was  to  form  communities  on  a  regular 
plan,  directed  by  a  fixed  rule  of  life,  and  subject  to 
inspection  and  control  Such  mouaiitic  communities 
•a  ■tiHoil  bite*  him  had  no  vpgdHitf,  wo  per- 
manence :  those  which  he  arranged  were  regularly 
constituted  bodies,  the  continuity  of  whose  existence 
waa  nol  imicniplod  by  tba  deiub  of  indlfidntla. 
mmOm,  iifiaMiydWBt  min,  magOo  wm' 


sations,  and  the  utterance  of  prophecies,  are  ascribed 
to  him,  batBotia  gMfa  ■anlMraBto  loaae  nthaia. 

There  are  various  pieces  cxtiint  under  xhf  name 
of  Pacbomuu : — 1.  Two  RetpJae  Moiuutioae  ;  ooe 
Aortsrpwoanwad  by  PalUdius  (MtXaMtec^JS), 
and  said  by  him  to  have  been  ^'iven  to  PackMBius  by 
the  angel  who  oonveyed  to  him  the  Divia*  BmBand 
to  oMibiiib  flBOMalerieo.  Tbia  rab  fa  Ir  ao  bmmm 
so  rigid  as  the  monastic  rules  of  later  times.  Pal- 
ladius  reports  it  partly,  it  would  seem,  in  the  very 
words  of  the  original,  partly  in  substance  only.  He 
adds  that  the  monaalerMa  at  Tabeaaa  and  in  the 
nei;,'hl)ourhood,  subject  to  the  nile,  rontaint*d  7000 
mouka,  of  whom  15U0  were  in  the  parent  commu- 
nity first  establiahod  by  PadMimius ;  but  it  it 
doubtful  if  this  is  to  be  understood  of  the  original 
monastery  of  Tabenna,  or  that  of  Proti.  The 
longer  Rt^nA^t  mM  to  hara  boia  writtan  ia  tbe 
Egyptian  (Sahidic  ?)  language,  and  translated  into 
Gnok,  is  extant  in  a  Latin  venioo  made  £ram  tho 
Orodk  by  JennM*   It  n  pneodod  hr  a  /Vvf^SMb, 
in  which  Jerome  gives  an  account  of  the  moBBMeriea 
of  Tabenna  as  they  were  in  his  time.  Cave  (ffisL 
Liu.  ad  ann.  340, 'vol.  i.  p.  208.  ed.  Oxford,  1 740 
— 1743)  diipntea  the  genuineness  of  this  JRtyula^ 
and  questions  not  only  the  title  of  Pachomius  to 
the  authorship  of  it,  but  also  the  title  of  Jerome  to 
b»  mgMded  aa  tbe  translator.    Ha  ^bika  dMit  ft 
may  embody  the  rule  of  Pachomius  ns  angTnpnt<*d 
by  hia  suoceseora.    It  ia  remarkable  that  thia  Hf 
ffuhtt  wfaieh  eoapnhoBdi  in  aB  b  budrad  and  { 
ninety-four  articles,  \h  divided  into  several  partly 
oacb  with  oeparote  titles ;  and  Tiilonoot  auf^Maa 
ttt  they  awiepftrate  laooee,  eoBaelidiBi  wwuMod 
by  Benedictus  Anianus.   This  Myala  waa  rnit  ' 
published  at  Rome  by  Achilles  Statins,  a.  d.  1 575, 
and  then  by  Petrus  Ciacconus,  also  at  Rome,  a.  i». 
1588.    It  was  inserted  in  the  Suppietmeutmrn  Biblkh 
thecar  Pafrurn  of  M  i.>!his  vnl.  i.  Paris,  1689  ;  in 
the  BilAudheca  I'utrum  Axitu-a^  voL  L  Paris,  1661  ; 
in  the  Oodea  Btgtdarum  of  Holstenius,  Rome,  a.  d. 
]f)6\  ;  and  in  successive  editions  of  tbe  Bibliotkeea 
/'almas, from diat of  Cokgn.  a. d.  1618:  itappean 
te  t«L  if.  «f  Aa  •SSifm  of  LgraB,  a.  n.  1677,  and 

in  vol.  iv.  of  the  edition  of  Oalland,  Venice,  a.  p. 
1765,  dec.  It  ia  given  alio  in  Vallani*i  edition  of 
tiw  weiko  of  Janna,  toL  fi.  pan  L   &  JUbniln, 

extant  in  a  Latin  veruon  first  published  by  Gerard 
YomoMt  with  the  works  of  QregoriusThaumaturgus, 
4ta.  Mayence,  1 604,  and  given  in  the  BMioAeca 
Pairum  (ubi  supra).  3.  ^S'S'.  /'/*.  Pachomii  et 
Tfwodnri  Epidulae  et  Verlxi  My$tuxi.  Eleven  of 
these  letters  are  by  Pachomius.  They  abouud  iu 
incomprehensible  allusions  to  certain  mysteries  con-  I 
tained  in  or  signified  by  the  letters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet  They  are  extant  in  the  liatin  version  of 
Joromo  (Optn,l,o.nABUialkanPulnm^Lt.\ 
who  subjoined  them  as  an  appendix  to  tbe  Jtronfn, 
but  without  eamlainii^  probably  witbont  under* 
itniding',  tba  UMas  ilgirfftcatiott  of  tfio  alphabe 
tical  characters,  which  wen»  apparently  eniplovcMl  as 
ciphers,  to  which  the  correspondents  of  Pacbomios 
had  the  key  (comp.  Gennaditti,  Dt  Vim  JWmlt,  a  I 
7  ;  Sotom.  H.E.  ui.  14).  4.  *Ek  rHv  frrokiir  roi  I 
dylov  Tlaxovfilov,  Pnutrpta  S.  Pachomii  8.  Pa- 
dtutniiy  first  published  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  AfaU, 
vol.  iii.  in  Latin  in  the  body  of  the  work,  pi, 
346,  and  in  the  original  Greek  in  the  Apjyn<h\r,  p. 
62*,  and  reprinted  in  the  liiltliotAeat  Pairum  of 
OaOand,  vol  ir,,  wb««  all  tba  extant  worfca  of 
BMhoMfaB  an  gifaa.  (The  chfaC  aateHiit  &r 
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^  Wt  ai  vwrks  of  Padiomiiu  are  cited  in  the 
rcH  the  attiele  |  Moe.  J9i6/L  CMiee. 
»Au.Pl312.&c)  [J.  cm.] 

PACH(/M1  US,  dirtingnwhed  as  the  Younqkr. 
Saim^  tW  fcillilfii  prikUwd  Heribert  Roa- 
i  (  nae  Patrvm,  fol.  Antwerp,  1615,  p.  233) 
:*  «e  af  a  cartua  Poatknaraa  of  Mamphiii  £atker 
iiailkN)  af  §«•  Aowni  aonlcirTlM  1C88. 
L  ^  Pafhomius  instead  of  Po&thumiiis.  Thalnth 
d  tk  vhob  kntaij  ^  lioiram^  atio^glj  ■Mpiatod 
If  Atdim  «r  tl»  jfaii  AwtoM,  vbobftTc, 
apv^ruelBM,  printed  it  in  the  introduction  to  the 
aawDt  of  Pachomiaa  oC  Tifcmt,  the  tabject  of 
it  pnetdifif  aiticla.  [J.  C.  M.] 

PACHOMIU&   Valentine  Eraett  Loesehar,  in 

tW  Jppemfiix  tn  his  Stromntfi^i,  s.  Dimiiaiiones 
i*n  «f  iMerant  A  niumrtUi^  4ta  W litem  berg,  17-3, 
pyhMistlte  origiiuil  Greek  with  a  Latin  vanaon 
J  iHCforte  ratitWd  Pacfiomii  Monachi  Sermonem 
Mara  mt  Haecmii  €t  J*rovid«mtiat  DwiMoe 
Cttmtmm.  KolluBf  it  known  ef  tha  author: 
In  from  tntemal  evidence  afforded  by  the  work 
iaat^  it  iftfidbaUa  that  ho  waa  either  an  £gjptian 
wiKaaat  loof  aftartha  nlijngation 
coanlrvbv  the  Saracena  in  the  aeventh 
(Fafadc'  BikU  Gnm,  vol.  ix.  p.  313, 
MtiLrtkfa.)  [J.  CI  M.J 

PACHY'MERES,  OE0B0IU8  (r«J^ioi  6 
OiV^Mi)>  one  of  the  nuMt  important  of  the 
W  Brzaatioe  writera,  was  bom  in,  or  about 
^  D.  1242  at  mam,  whither  his  father,  an  inha- 
^nntof  Caaitantinople,  had  fled  after  the  capture 
tfCoaattttiBople  b^  the  Latins,  in  1204.  Tliencc 
FwtjiMW  MMmMa  eaUa  himielf  a  Conatan- 
ti.'topolitu}.    After  receiving  a  careful  and  learned 
<^BcttiOB,  he  left  Nicaca  in  1261,  and  took  up  his 
Atk  m  fMUMHiuaKK  whiah  hud  thw  jaat  Iwen 
t^tn  by  Michael  Palaeolog'j<u     Here  Pachy- 
Qcttt  hecaoM  a  nciesl.   It  appears  that  beaidea 
Smtf  ha  Jin.  ■iiDBrilli^  to^  tpixit  if  dw 
^  ktadied  the  law,  for  in  after  years  Iw  was 
(naaleito  the  imporunt  posts  of  IVfT^cruras^  or 
it'mi  geaeni  of  the  church  (of  Constan- 
^fle),  and  AtwrnN^af,  ar  dnef  jaftioa  to  the 
■■l^cnal  court,  perhaps  in  eoclesiaatical  matters, 
^fch,  howerer,  were  of  high  political  importance 
iQ  the  rei^  of  Michael  Palaeologus  and  his  6uc- 
•awr.  Andronicus  the  elder. 
M  acccifflpaiuvd,  perhapa 
i^aial  eaaoBiaaionera  to  tha  exiled  patriarch 
Arwsiius,  in  order  to  investitr^te  his  alleged  p.ir- 
t^^aa  in  an  aOend  oonspixacy  against  the  life 

' J  T>|  xhetK  two  chiefs  of  the  suita  and  the  church. 

caperer  Michael  having  nada  praparatory 
^^■■ii  iCKtinff  a  aiMB  of  tka  Ondc  aad 
lAtin  chuichei,  Pachjmeres  sided  with  the  pa- 
^ich  Joteph,  who  was  against  the  onion ;  and 
onperor  wrote  in  defence  of  the  union 
Pwiiyiaerei,  together  with  Jasites  Job,  drew  up 
war  in  latour  of  the  former  sUite  of  sepa- 
It  was  Pachymeres  who  wai  the  author 
deed  of  abdicatMQ  of  the  patriarch  Joannes 
When  the  emperor  Andronicus  repealled 
at  Biiioo,  Pachjuieres  persuaded  the  patriarch 
^tofgiia  Cjprioa,  wka  vaa  ftr  it»  ti  MmtB. 
U  Kenu  that  Pachymerea  aha  dmtod  anne  of 
« tiaie  towards  taehiiUp  bocBBM  om  of  hia  dia- 
<^  was  Maaod  TiSL  vha  unto  aft  iaabie 
death. vUihlagimlyLiaAIIiiliBs 
nmAti  bd«v. 


PACHYMERES. 
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As  <'arly  ri"*  1-*'/ 
as    secretary',  three 


Pachymeres  died  probably  shortly  after  1310; 
but  some  boliero  that  his  death  look  phu»  as  lata 
as  1  340.  There  is  n  wood-cut  portrait  of  Pachy- 
meres prefixed  to  Wolf^i  edition  of  Nicephorua 
GngoHN,  Baid,  1589;  whkh  the  editor  had 
engraved  after  a  drawing  of  a  MS.  of  his  Hi»- 
toria  Bjzantina,  which  waa  then  at  Aog»buig.** 
PadiyiBorai  wiaia  avfonl  awrica  af  impaitaMi^ 
the  principal  of  which  IMt 

1.  Uktoria  BjpnaMmt  heing  a  hiatoiy  of  tha 
empenn  lliehMl  Maoakgat  aad  AndNaloaa 
Palaoologna,  the  Elder,  in  thirteen  booka,  sixaf 
which  are  devoted  to  the  life  of  the  former,  and 
seTen  to  that  of  the  latter.  Thia  ia  a  moat 
▼aloable  aooroe  for  tha  hiatory  of  tiM  tiaia^ 
written  with  great  dignity  and  calmness,  and 
with  us  much  impartiality  aa  was  possible  in 
those  stormy  times,  when  both  polMttl  and  reli- 
gious questions  of  vital  importance  agitated  tha 
minds  of  the  Greeks.  The  style  of  Pachymerea 
ia  remaikaUy  good  and  pen  ftr  hk  ag*^  It 
would  seem  as  if  Wolf  intended  to  publish  thia 
work  from  tho  abova-mentioned  Augaboxg  eadaz» 
but  was  preveiitad  ftomdoing  so  by  canna  nolkaawn 
to  uR.  That  Codi  x,  however,  waa  not  complete, 
but  the  remaining  nortions  wore  discovered  by 
Petarias  in  IHuis,  wno  paUiahad  them  in  Oraak, 
together  with  the  Hiatory  of  Sl  Qregoras,  aomo 
fragments  of  Nicephorua  Qregoras  and  others,  Paris, 
161G,  8to.  The  complete  editio  princeps,  how- 
ever, is  that  of  Petrus  Possinus,  Gn^rk  and  Lati% 
Rome,  1GG6 — 69,  2  vols.  fol.  To  each  of  the  two 
lives  the  editor  wrote  a  very  valuable  commentary, 
the  one  like  the  other  divided  into  three  bookOf 
and  in  both  cases  the  6rst  contains  a  Glosicirium, 
tlie  second  l^otea,  and  the  third  the  Chronology  of 
tha  period.  Ha  added  to  it  "ZaerA  flbyfeitfa 
Indonim*'*  being  a  I/uin  translation  of  an  Ara>iic 
work  on  that  aabject  which  waa  known  to,  and  ia 
lafeirad  to,  hy  I^Mhyneiaik  KdmbmI  Bekhtt 
puLlibhod  a  reprint  of  thia  edition,  revised  ia 
several  places,  but  without  tha  Liber  dt  Sapi- 
«t*ia,"  Bonn,  1 835,  2  vols.  Sto.,  which  belonga  to 
the  Bonn  Collection  of  tha  Byzantinea. 

2.  Kofl^  4avT6y,  a  poetical  autobiography  of 
Pachymeres  which  is  lost,  and  tiie  existence  of 
whidi  ia  only  known  by  the  author  giving  two 
fragments  of  it  in  his  History.  Were  this  work 
extant,  we  ahould  know  more  of  the  life  of  so 


3.  EpUomc  in  unixxrsam  fere  A  ri<toiiILi  Philo- 
wpkicm,  A  Latin  veraion  by  Philip  Bech,  to* 
gether  waa  writSagi  of  Synesiaa,  Bhed, 
1500,  fol.  ;  the  Greek  text,  with  a  Latin  version, 
Aiigahc^g,  1600t  foL.  by  J.  Wageliu,  who  aaccibea 
It  to  ana  OngiBriae  Aai^ymaa. 

4.  EfAtome  Pkilotop/iitu  Aristotelian^  a  portion 
of  No.  3,  ed.  1,  Or.  et  Lat.  by  Jacob.  Foscarini, 
Venice,  1532,  under  the  title  ''Do  Sex  Defini- 
tioniboa  Philoaopbiae,**  which  Caaaerarins  inaertod 
in  his  edition  of  the  Categories  of  Aristotle. 
2.  A  Latin  version  by  J.  B.  iCasariuii,  Parts, 
1547.  3.  The  Greek  Text,  ibid.,  1548.  4.0t; 
et  Lat.  by  Edward  Barnard,  Oxon.,  1GG6. 

6.  n<pl  iT^ftrnv  ypofump,  a  Paraphraae  of 
liieloltali  verit  an  tha  waa  Mlijecl  (an  indi- 

visjble  lines).  It  was  formerly  attributed  to 
Aristotle  hiaiaalf^  and  appeared  as  such  in  the 
eariier  editSowa  of  that  philoeepheVi  Tha  4nt 

edition,  with  the  name  of  Pachpuercs  in  tho 

tatbk  it  that  tqr  CiMi>b<>n>  who  affind  it  to  hit 
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edilkn  «r  AAuOt  (1597).  Hit 

edition,  with  a  Latin  translation, 
bj  J.  Schegk,  Parian  1629, 12mo. 

6.  napd(pp(un$  «tt  rA  roS  ii>iov  AMnvipw  tov 
'A^tcmwyinv  tj^wtdttrtm^  which  the  author  wrote 

at  thf  sncrcTPstirtn  of  Athana^ius,  patriarch  of 
Alexiindna.  Editions  :  (jreck,  by  Gulidmus 
Morellot,  Paris,  I56I  ;  Greek  and  Latin,  in  the 
two  editions  of  the  works  of  Dionysius  Areopogita, 
by  PetruB  Itansselius,  Paris,  1615,  fol^  and  by 
B.  CovdeiiM,  Aiitwwis  16S4,  fid. 

7.  lUProrrsst'nne  Sjnrilti^t  S,inr(i,  in  Lm  Alllthlt. 
Gnutoia  OrUtodojca;  a  short  treatise. 

8.  *EK4>paffts  Tt0  AiyovimSfs,  m  dMeription 
of  the  ci)'.iimii  erected  by  Justinian  the  Grcnt  in 
commemoration  of  his  rictories  over  the  Persians, 
in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  ia  Cwntantinopte.  It 
was  pablUMd  bj  Bmia  la  his  Mol«  to  Nice- 
phoras  Gregoms. 

9.  Several  minor  works. 

(Leo  A]]llia%  Diatriba  de  Geotyiis ;  Hankius, 
Script.  ByxtmL;  FMo,  BiU,  Orate,  rol.  Tii. 
p.  775,  dec.)  [W.  P.] 

PACIAGUS,   L.  JIfNIUS,   tenrad  wder 

Gmmt  in  the  Spanish  war,  B.C.  45,  and  was  sent 
by  Caesar  with  six  oohortt  and  some  cavalry  to 
■Innglhfln  UUa,  wMdi  was  barf^ed  by  Cn,  Pmb- 

pcy.  (Auct  B.  IJitp.  ?> ;  Cic.  «■/  Fam.  vi.  IH,  vul 
AtL  xiL  2.)  Paciacus,  which  Drumaun  preserves 
(CS^osqI.  Anns,  vol.  iv.  p.  52),  is  hardly  a  Ronan 
name.  Orelli  reads  Padaeau^  which  is  preferable ; 
but  it  may  perhaps  be  Padantit,  a  name  which 
occurs  elscwliere  sometimes  with  one  c  and  some- 

tini<'S  with  twiv      [  i'ACCIANUS,  PaCIANI'S.] 

PACIAC'US,  V  TBI  US,  sheltered  M.  Cmfisus 
in  Spain,  when  he  lied  thither  to  escipe  tlie  pro- 
icriptiai  of  Ifarina  and  Cinna.  (Plut  Cra$$.  4.) 
In  this  name  also,  as  in  that  of  Junius  Padaous, 
we  ought  perhaps  to  read  PackMm, 

PACIABCU&  tPjMAcm,^ 

PACTA'NUS,  bishop  of  Barcelona,  in  Sflln, 
flourished  A.  D.  370,  and  died  at  an  advanced  ne^ 
under  Tbeodonna.  JeNBit  deeeribei  Um  (d§  Vir. 
Jl/uitr.  p.  192,  FrmcC  1684)  as  renowned  for  his 
chaatifry  and  eloqaence,  and  says  that  he  wrote 
Wtmal  works,  of  which  he  expressly  mentions 
thote  against  the  Novatians,  and  one  entitled  Kip6os. 
A  work  of  Pacianns  against  the  Novatians  is  still 
extant,  in  the  fonn  of  three  letters  addressed  to  a 
Novatian  of  the  name  of  Semprooim.  The  work 
called  by  Jerome  k^p^ot.  that  is  «mw,  for  tlie 
former  baa  by  some  accident  got  into  the  text  from 
tiM  Greek  tetrien,  k  bo  Vm^  extant ;  but  Pa- 
ctanus  tells  u»,  in  a  troatiso  of  his  which  has  come 
down  to  us,  and  which  is  entitled  famatem  tive 
SitkaHahHmLMhmad  Pawiteaifeei,  that  he  had 
written  a  book  called  CWvuJm.  We  also  possess  a 
wodt  of  Pacianus  on  Baptism,  intended  for  the  use 
of  catechumens.  The  wocka  of  Padamu  have 
been  published  by  Tilius,  Paris,  1538  ;  by  Paulns 
Mainititis  Home,  15G4  ;  and  in  the  BAL  JPobr, 
iUaxtiii.  vol.  iv.  pp.  305 — 319. 

Ptduins  had  a  son.  Flavins  Dexter,  a  friend  of 
Jerome,  who  dedicated  to  him  his  woik|  Jh  Fsru 
fUuttrUm*.    £Fi.AViU8,p.  174,  b.] 

PACIDBIANU8,  a  gbdialor  iBHtiened  in  a 
passage  of  Lucilius,  which  is  quoted  or  referred 
to  more  than  once  by  (Cicero  {Opt.  gen.  onU.  6, 
nm^W.  21,  ad  Qa.  JV.iiL  4.  f  2). 

PACI^II,  two  generals  of  the  Pompoian  party 
in  iJUea  nder  Meteliue  Sdpioi  one  of  wbom  £eU 


PACORU& 

in  die  bitllt  of  Tegea,  b.  c  48  <Hirt.  Bi  . 

13,  78). 

M.  PACII^IUS,  described  by  Cicero  as  "i^ 
egcns  et  levis,*'  was  the  accnaer  of  Sthenius  be- 
Verres  (Cic.  IVrr.  ii.  88,  40).  The 
domus,  which  Q.  Cicero  wished  to  piircha«e,  *n 
have  belonged  to  a  different  Paciiius.  (Cic  ad  ^ 
i.  14.§7.)  ' 

PA'CILUS,  B  liuBily  bbbm  of  the  foftrU 
Futia  gens. 

1.  CL  FoBlOB  PadLUB  Fnsvs,  ootiaai  &  &  \ 

with  M*.  Papirius  Crassns  (Liv.  iv.  12).  1 
ceneor  tuQ,  435  with  M.  Oeganiaa  Maoerin 
tho  ofOBlo  of  bb  ceueunUp  BIO  gives  Budei  ICji 

RINUS,  No.  3.   (I.iv  iv.  e-2,  e4,  ir.  33^94.) 
was  one  of  the  consular  tribunes  in  bl  c  424^  i 
was  unsucoesdol  fai  B  bBtHo  ageinat  tho  Veieati 
(Liv.  iv.  31). 

•i.  C.  Ft'Rirs  Pacilus,  son  of  the  preoedcj 
was  consul  B.  c.  412  with  Q.  Fabius  Vibalaii 
Ambustus  (Liv.  iv.  52).  ' 

3.  C.  FuRius  C.  K.  C.  N.  P.vcir.ug  (Fa-sti  Capil| 
was  consul  b.  c.  251  with  L.  Caecilius  Metellaa 
the  first  Punic  war.   The  hJaCarr  of  their 
sulship  is  given  under  Mktblhts,  No.  1.  I 

PACONIA'NUS,  SE'XTIUS,  one  of  tho  bJ 
BBd  BBterajmleaa  agents  of  Sejenaa,  wBi  iavoM 
in  the  fall  of  his  master,  to  tho  great  jny  i  f  t1 
senators,  whoee  lecrete  be  bad  frequently  betimya 
He  wae  liBtoBaod  to  9mA  iB  A.  A.  SS,  vnlno  I 
gave  infoCBUttioB  {  but  in  consequence  of  his  do:i 
so,  tho  sentence  was  not  carried  into  eiecatioi 
lie  remained  in  prison  till  a.  d.  35,  in  which  yea 
he  was  strangled  ob  Beeonnt  of  his  haviBg  writM 
sonic  libellous  verses  against  Tiberiui  while 
contiuemenu    (Tac.  Ann.\\.  3,  4,  3d.) 

PACO'NIUS.    \.  M.  pACOMitn,  b 

cques,  violently  deprived  of  his  properly  bj  lh 
tribune  Ciodius.  (Cic  pro  MiL  27.) 

9.  PAOOMiva,  deoetibod  by  Qeeco  ■•  bobw  Ifji 
sian  or  Phrygian,  who  complained  of  Q.  CiceP 
\Qw.  adOfuFr^  'ul,  %  a).  Perhape  we  oi^t  ti 
react  fBoonrai, 

8.  Paconiuk,  a  legatus  of  SHanus,  proconrj 
of  Asia,  was  one  of  his  accusers  in  A.  D.  22.  I'u 
conius  was  afterwards  put  to  death  by  Tibcriui 
on  a  charge  of  treason.  He  was  the  father  of  Pa 
conius  Agrippfann.  (Tac.  ^aa.  iiL  67  ;  SaeL  7i 
Gl.) 

4.  PjUXntniB  A0B1PFUIUB»    (AOBVFfMBi^  pi 

82,  a.] 

PA'CORUS  {TUMfos),  a  common  Parthian 


'1 


1.  The  son  of  Orodcs  T.  (Arsnces  XIV.),  kin? 
of  Parthio.  Uis  history  is  given  under  Ab«acss 
XIV.,  p.  356L  I 

2.  A  contemporary  of  Pacorus,  the  son  of  OroJ  ^ 
[No.  1],  was  one  of  the  royal  cup-bearers.  After 
Pacoms,  the  son  of  Orodes,  had  conquered  Sax^| 
Antony's  quaestor  (u.  c.  40),  and  had  overrun  a 
preat  part  nf  Syria,  Antigonns,  the  son  of  AnVfc^- 
bulu»,  applied  to  him  for  help  to  restore  him  to  tb« 
Jewish  throne.    This  nqMBl  WM  hnBieditffiyl 
complied  with  ;  and  Pacoms  the  aip-bearer,  snf  j 
sent  with  a  hurge  force  against  Jerusalem.  ThS: 
city  fBiTCodeRd:  HyranraoBBdPhiaeflwMotoiMn 
prisoners,  and  Herod  fled  to  Rome.  (Joseph.  Anli^ 
xiv.  13,  i).  Jwi.  i.  13  i  oomfk  Hybcanus.  p.  544, 
b.)  DioB  CBishn,  ivho  ankeo  bo  msBtisn  ef  Vtt 
corns,  the  cup-hearer,  attributes  this  expedition  W 

thoiooof  Oiodoe(zlTiii.96)s  and  IWtas  is  Uks 


u  ivjiu^cd  by  Google 


PACULLA. 

maxt  tfeak*  of  Jenualem  barutg  been  taken  by 
h  ka^  PiMHHi  (BbL     9)  ;  tet  the  Mthority 
fj    r^^as  on  all  matters  relatin?  to  JevkhllUlflCy 
iKBccMC  to  that  of  tiieoe  kiatonam. 
JL  1h>«B  if  VoMM  lU  Ui«  oTMUm 

t<^'>«ii  the  kmc^om  of  MidiR  on  the  death 
I  ail  itthM^  vhik  liia  fanliHt  VologMw  I.  mc- 
wMtothoPMUnlftraw.  (AmacmXXUL 

4.  Rag  of  Parthia,  socceedod  hkfiMAMrV«fe- 
^I.  [AuacnXXIV.J 
1  AfnunP.MBMNl»  »  king  of  the  Greater 

Are-Eia,  wa*  a  ctintempomry  of  thp  Antoninea, 
114  14  iii*ntif  nt<i  in  a  Grwk  lustrijitiou  published 
bgritfVEter  (p.  1051,  No.  10).    It  appears  by  this 
l'*^-r*-  in  that  I'acr.ru^  had  purchased  a  burial- 
jajt  tJt  hiBudi  and  liia  brother  Anndins  Meri- 
itA  that  tett  tavthero  nndod  nft  Rono, 
tlkrt      of  ihera  died.    Niebuhr  lappotea  that 
%  fttnet  in  Fronto  baa  xe£ex«MO  to  tUa  Paoonu» 
hwmmfmnmUmiA  to  her*  boon  doprived 
d  ia  kisfdom  by  L.  VenM  (AbhId,  p  70,  rd. 
XMt},  mA  ho  taxUbm  ■nhiilri  iimx  the 
■»>  AoMfao  4al  ho  wao  «  dant  of  tho  hnperial 
^*"^,T  ind  a  Roman  dtaen.  He  may  be  the  same 
M  the  Ponma  who  was  placed  as  king  orer  the 
la^afB^jie  on  the  Caspian  sea,  by  Antoninus 
thi.  (CapitoL  Amtom,  Pim*^  9), 
PAtTU'S.  IPaccu-s.] 
PALTIMEIUS  CLEMENS.  [CtMBNO.] 
PACTUMBIUS  MAGNUS^  •  num  of  con- 

■1^  rwk,  »bin  by  Coramodui  (Lamprid.  Commod. 

Ik  aacn  a»  one  of  the  ohuhiIoo  nffiecti  in  a.  O. 

ML  Hebodorioiithtor 


PACUVIUS. 


a  Mailed  in  the  Digest  ('23,  tit. s.  92),  where 

^  VrTYAS  (no«TrfM)f  IfSJdiM,  who  on  the 
«^<M«  «f  Mia  (B.C.  546),  «w  duuged  by 
(jnivtt  tho  eoUcckkm  of  tho  fovennea  of  the 
I"***  When  Cyrua  left  Sardis  on  hia  return 
U  Idatna,  Pactyas  induced  the  TiVdians  to 
J'^k  a^uQit  Cyrus  and  the  Persian  governor 
Tikliu ;  ad,  going  down  to  the  coast,  employed 
t*  WTtnt-i  which   h?   hrvl  cnllectod  in  hiring 
•■■■•Bt*  and  induuug  those  who  hved  on  the 
<^  t*jnB  hia  army.    Ho  than  aonhod  ogoinst 
and  besieged  TaKilui   in   the  citadel. 
'-T'vt  amt  ^  anay  «imi*r  tiio  oommand  of 
>  mr.^  apMi  |ho  B»i«lloM;  and  Poetyaa, 
'■«*r^ i  its  approadl»  4ld  to  Cume.  Mp.zares 
2^^*|>«^Mla^3MMtod^  Mfand 

*•  avi?r  to  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Branehidaa. 

that  he  thould  be  »nrrendered; 
■•■■•wtflB  was  repeated  when,  at  the  sug- 
of  AmtodicTu  [Ari«todicus]  tho  MHle 
»-«»ii«Ited  a  aecond  time.    F5iit  the  Cumaeans, 
J^J*ng  ictaally  to  surrender  Pactyaa,  and  yet 
to  kMp  him,  tent  him  to  IfytOMMu 
however,  that  the  Mytilenaeana  were 
""^PBttg  about  hia  •iU2«nder»  the  Cumaeana 
to  MytiiMo,  mA  comoyod  him  to 
The  Chians  lurrendercd  him,  and,  ac- 
to  oipttlatioot  ncttved  poaaeaaioa  of 
•y^  tt  »  wyiiiMiL    Tho  IMott,  to 
PactyM  wai  aurrendered,  kept  him  in 
"J*«J.  intending  to  deliTor  him  up  to  Cyrua. 
i  m^"*'^  fcio  wo  hear  nothing.  (Herod. 


nian  woman*  one  of  the  chief  agenta  in  introducing 
the  worahip  of  Biflclini  iato  Rona^  nc  186. 
(Liv,  xxxix.  13). 

PACU'VIl,  a  CMimmiM  family,  ia  fitat  men- 
tioMdinthetoBoof  tho  loeoiid  Paiiom,vfaaB 

we  read  of  Pacuvius  Calaviim.  wlio  yicrsiiaded  tho 
inhabitants  of  Capua  to  revoh  to  lianuibal  ICala- 
vius.  No.  4].  Beaidoe  tho  pool  Phottriaa,  theco 
were  a  few  Homana  of  thia  name  in  thohrtiOtthMO 
of  the  republic  and  under  the  empire. 

M.  PACU'VIUS,  ODO  of  the  moat  celebrated  of 
the  early  Rooia  tBMBdfaM^  WM  bom  about  B.  c. 
220,  since  he  was  fifty  years  older  than  the  poet 
Accius  or  Attius  (Cic  Brut.  ()4),  who  was  boni  in 
ikC.  170  [Aocius].  This  agreea  with  the  state- 
ment of  .Tcronio  (in  Eujseb.  C'Aron.  Olymp.  l.")(). .'?) 
that  Pacuviua  tlouriahed  about  B.C.  154,  aince  we 
kaow  ftmi  vuioai  mutea  that  Pacanna  atlafaiod 
a  great  age,  and  accordingly  the  time  understood  by 
the  indofinite  term  fioiari^ted  vaaj  properJj  be 
phwad  in  B.a  15i,  dtongh  pMavlna  wm  than 

about  sixty-five  years  old.  Jerome  further  relates 
that  Paoivioa  wa«  almoat  ninety  yoaro  of  age  at 
tho  tiao  of  Uadoath,  ivhieh  weald  theiefora  fidl 
about  B.  c.  ISO.  Pacuriua  waa  a  native  of  Bntn- 
disiuni,  and  accordingly  a  countryman  of  Enniuw, 
with  whom  be  was  connoted  by  tiea  of  blood,  and 
whom  he  ia  idao  aaid  to  have  buried.  Aeeanliig  to 
the  accounts  of  most  ancient  writers  he  was  the 
sou  of  the  sister  of  Euuius.  and  this  is  more  pro- 
baUo  than  the  atatement  of  Jerome,  tliat  he  was  tho 
grandson  of  Knnius  by  his  daughter,  since  riii:ins 
waa  «i]y  nineteen  yeara  older  than  Pacuviua.  P»- 
cuviua  af^poart  to  have  baoft  hfooght  up  ai  Bra»> 
disium,  but  he  afterwards  repaired  to  Hoai^ 
though  in  what  year  ia  uncertain.  Here  ho 
dofvSad  Mnadf lo  pofaling  and  poetry,  and  obtadnad 
so  much  distinction  in  the  former  art,  that  a  paint- 
ing of  hia  in  the  temple  of  Uerculea,  in  the  forum 
boorium,  waa  regarded  aa  only  inferior  to  the  cele* 
brated  painting  of  Fahioa  PkUw  (Plin.  //.  Ni 
xzxT.  4.  8.  7 ).  After  living  many  yeara  at  Rome, 
for  ho  was  htill  there  in  his  eightieth  year  (Cic. 
BrmL  /Le.),  he  at  laat  returned  to  Brundisium,  on 
account  of  the  failure  of  his  hi-alth,  and  died  in  liis 
native  town,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age,  as  ha« 
been  already  stated.  Wo  have  no  further  par- 
ticulars of  his  life,  Kive  that  his  talents  fiuiiicd  him 
the  £rieadahip  of  l<aelina,  and  tiiut  he  lived  on  tbo 
moot  tetfamo  tooM  Willi  hb  younger  tiid  Aoefau, 
of  whom  he  aeems  to  have  felt  none  of  that  jf.ilnusy 
which  ^ta  umaily  entortain  towarda  one  another. 
AAaF  hia  tetimiiaiit  to  BWHidiaium  Fteut  iua  iavitad 
hia  friend  to  his  houae,  and  there  they  spent  some 
timo  together,  discoursing  upon  their  literary  pur- 
auita.  These  notiwa,  brief  though  they  are,  seem 
to  show  that  Pacuviaa  waa  a  man  of  an  amiable 
characttT ;  and  this  supposition  is  supported  by 
tho  modest  way  in  which  be  speaks  of  himself 
in  an  epigram  which  he  compoaod  far  Ua  tOMhataaa^ 
and  which,  even  if  it  be  not  penuine,  as  some 
modem  writera  bare  maintained,  indicates  at 
least  the  opinion  whiefa  was  aMertynod  of  htm 
in  antiquity.  Hm  <p%llB  fOMMlBlIowa  (OaU. 
i.  24)  :  — 

**  Aduleacena,  tametsi  propenu,  to  hoc  aaxum  rogat, 
Uti  aoao  aspicaaa,deiiMo,qaod  seriptam  oat,  kgaiw 

Hie  sunt  poetie  Pnctivi  Marci  sita 

OssA.    Hoc  Tolebam,  nescius  ne  esses.  Vulo.'* 


Fftcafioa  wtm  mimmilf  aUovod  bj  tho  basi 
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writen  in  antiqtuty  to  hare  been  one  of  the  sraiteet 
of  tiM  LaliB  tngic  peett.  Henm  nprM  lite 

and  Accius  (£/).  ii.  1.  56)  as  the  two  moBt  im- 
portkot  of  the  earij  tnigediaoa  j  and  be  is  especially 
foimi  ftr  the  loftiness  of  lb  Aeagliti,  the  t^nr 
of  hit  langnage,  and  the  extent  of  hit  knowledge. 
UoDoe  we  6nd  the  epthet  docttu  fireqoentlTwmlied 
Ib  Unif  and  the  great  critic  Vano  (ap.  Om.  tu.  14) 
pnint  him  for  the  mbertcu  of  his  style.  He  was  at 
the  tame  time  an  equal  fisTourite  with  the  people, 
with  whom  his  Terse*  continued  to  be  esteemed  in 
the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  (comp.  Cic  de  Atnic.  7  i 
Snot.  Gwj.  84).  The  tragedies  of  Pacuvius  con- 
tinued, like  those  of  his  predecesson  on  the  Latin 
■llg^to  1w  Hte  flon  SopbodM,  Boipidea,  and 
tha  great  Greek  writers  ;  but  he  tint  confine 
Umaelf  to  a  nere  tnuiaUtion  of  the  latter,  aa  moct 
af  tiw  pravioiia  Latin  wiHcnhaA  dant^  twtiWflBi^l 
up  his  materials  with  more  freedom  and  inde- 
pendent jadgment,  of  which  wa  hare  an  tiainpiw  in 
liii  IMnnm,  vhieh  wm  aa  mbfmt&m  l»  lha 

Latin  stage  of  the  Iphigeneia  in  Tauns  of  Euripides. 
Some  of  the  plays  of  Pacuvius  were  not  based  upon 
the  Greek  tragedies,  but  belonged  to  the  class 
called  PraetcjdaUu^  in  which  the  Balv|lUli  WKt 
takon  Troni  Roman  story.  One  of  these  was  en- 
titled i^utt/Zf/s  and  liad  as  its  hero  the  celebrated 
L.  Aemilhis  Paullns  who  conquered  Perseus,  king 
of  Macedonia  ((u-H.  \x.  14).  The  following  titles 
of  his  tngediat  have  come  down  to  us -JnoAuei ; 

»  ;  Hrrtnirma  ;  lUona  ;  Medus  or  yfnica  ; 
,i  FeriboMi  Tmtalm  (doubt^)  {  Tmictri 
or  tkaia  Aa  JaMqM  aad  Aa  MMto 
were  })y  far  the  most  celebrated. 

Although  the  reputation  of  Pacuvhis  rested 
•iBoal  amativelj  on  hia  tnndies,  yet  he  seems 
to  hare  written  other  kinds  of  poatqr*  He  is  ex- 
pressly mentioned  as  baring  composed  Saiurae^ 
aooordinff  to  the  old  Roman  meaning  of  the  word 
<Di— efca,  ilL  ^  482,  ed.  PuIhUw),  aid  there 
seems  no  n^nson  for  doubting,  as  some  modem 
writers  have  done,  that  he  also  wrote  comedies. 
The  Pieudo  it  expftarfy  lenthaad  aa  a  comedy  of 
Pacuvius  (Fulgentius,  p.  nd  the  TaretiiUa 

roayaUohave  been  a  comdy.  The  fiajgmants 
af  nmHia  an  pabBAad  is  tilia  aoHaaliflna  af 

Rtephaniis  Frafptirnta  Vd.  Pol't.,  Paris,  1564,  of 
Scrivwioa,  Tyagteormm  VtL  Fragm.  iiugd.  fiatav. 
1C9^  mA  of  Ma,  ML  LM  Pnam. 
ToL  I  Lips.  1034.  (The  prineted  flMhut  aatto- 
lilies  respecting  Pacnvios  are :  Hi^onym.  m  Eu$A. 
Omm,  Olymp.  156.  3  ;  PUn.  H.  N.  xxxt.  4.  s.  7  ; 
VelL  Pat  il  9  ;  Quintil  x.  1  ;  Gell.  rii.  14,  xiii. 
2.  XTii.  01  ;  fir.  de  Opiim.  Gm.  Oral.  i.  6,  Tirut. 
64,  74,  dc  AmiL\  7,  Tttsc.  ii.  21,  d«  OraL  i.  58,  ad 
Ilrrenn.  iv.  4  ;  Hor.  Ep.  ii.  1.  55  ;  Pert.  I  77. 
The  chif'f  modem  writers  are:  Delrio.  S>fnin<rm. 
Trag,  Lot,  Antv.  1594,  and  Parii,  1620  ;  Siwil- 

rvvi't,  (^T.,  Altenb.  Ifw2  ;  Annibal  di  T.r'<\  ^f.-mnrir 
di  M.  Faamo  Antickinimo  Fotta  Tragiao^  NapoU, 
mSi  l4Msa,  FlMltotefli^ilMKLIpikiraS; 
Nike,  Commtnt.  de  Pacttvii  Duloreste,  Ind.  Lect. 
Bonn.  1832  ;  Stiegiits,  tie  i'ac«vtt  DtUorate,  Lips. 
1898:  Vatar,  ia  Eraoh  and  Oruber'fe  Eme^Uop  'ddie, 
art  Paemvhu.) 

PACU'VIUS.  1  and  2.  M.  and  Q.  Pacuvh, 
wHh  the  cognomen  Chxvmt,  who  subscribed  the 
accusation  of  Valerius  against  M.  ScaunMk  Ika54. 


PAEAN. 

3.  Sax.  P^tnnua,tnhBiie  of  tha  pleba»  b.  c.97t 
In  wUeh  year  Odavian  toed  tad  thalHfo  af  Aa- 

gustns,  outdid  all  his  contempomrics  in  his  flatt  :  - 
of  Augustus  and  devoted  himsdifasa  vaaaal  to  the 
empenr  In  Aa  Bf  alA  MUbb.  {DIm  Oaan  KL 
20.)  Dion  Cassius  says,  that  according  ta  aoaa 
authorities  his  name  was  Apudins  ;  but  it  would 
appear  that  Paeurins  is  the  right  name,  nnce  Ma* 
( rubiuB  tells  us  (Sai,  L  12)  that  it  was  Sex.  Pacu- 
vius, tribune  of  the  plebs,  who  proposed  the  p]f»- 
Liscitom  by  which  the  name  of  the  month  of  Sextiiit 
was  ohaagad  into  that  of  Augustus  fa  kanavr  af 
the  emperor.  This  Sex.  Pacuvius  appears  to  fae 
the  tame  as  the  Pacuvius  Taurus,  upon  whoa 
Augoslaa  fi^alMlad  a  ^dtciivkia  ha  va»  aa*  day 
l>pgy-ing  a  oomgmnttm  from  the  emperor.  (Macrob. 
SaL  ii.  4.)  Tha  Sex.  Pacuvius  Xaama,  plebeian 
Mdia,  iMrtioMd  l>y  RhrCAM  andr.^  11). 

was  a  different  p  rson  from  tha] 
lived  at  a  moca  ancient  timcu 

4.  Pikflirma  huao,  ta 
letter  of  Capito,  dted  by  A.  Gilliu<i  (v.  21 ). 

6.  Pacurius,  a  legate  of  Sentius  in  Syria, 
A.D.  19  (TkciaMbiL  79),  is  probably  the  same 
PacuTte  «h»  ii  ■imlmt  If  tem  {Bjp.  «. 
12). 

PACU'VIUS,  C.  ATKIUS,  was  one  of  the 
pupils  of  Servius  Sulpicius,  who  arc  enumerated 
by  Pnm(>oniiis.  (Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  s.  2.  §  44. )  This 
appears  to  be  the  Ateiua,  who  ia  cited  by  Labeo 
(Mg*  98>  tilk  8b  c>  79)  aa  aMAoritj^  §&c  an  aidaicB 
of  Servius  on  the  words  "cum  commodissimoai 
esset,**  which  weiajpart  of  the Icnns  of  agift  of  daa* 
MBaiMr apmM ai Qwiaa w CUM  mat  nanaNo 
by  Labeo  (34.  tit.  2.  s.  89.  §  2).  Thit  Pacuvius 
appear*  also  to  ba  tha  janal  qooted  by  Ulpian  (13. 
tit.6.  S.1).  to.  L.) 

PAEA'NIUS  (nouiriet),  tha  anthor  of  a' trans- 
lation of  the  history  of  Eutropint  into  Greek.  It 
it  quite  uncertain  who  this  Pneanius  was,  but  it 
has  been  conjectured  that  he  lived  nat  kag  after 
Kiitropius  himself.  This  translation,  of  whirh 
Zonanis  seems  to  have  often  availed  himself,  is  nat 
very  aceurala,  but  ttiU  not  inakgaat  Itwaaprintsd 
for  the  fir^t  time  by  F.  Sylbnrg  in  the  third  roluroe 
of  his  HoHUjmM  Hidoiim  Seriptorm,  franco^ 
1M8,  wd  li  daa  couMfaad  fa  Aa  adMeos  af  Bt- 
tropius  by  TIeame,  Ilavcrcamp,  and  Verheyk.  It 
has  been  Minted  in  a  aepamta  form  bv  Kaltwasser 
""^w  Aft  IfUtt,  Tiwii  MaHnhiiifa  fa  lumii 
HiitoifaM  liiw,  fa  mnm  ■Aifaiis*  Qa& 
1780. 

PAEAN  (Ilat^,  nanfMT  or  natim\  that  is, 

the  healing,**  is  according  to  HooMr  Ae  designs* 
tion  of  the  physician  of  the  f)lympian  gods,  who 
heals,  for  example,  the  wounded  Ares  and  llade^. 
(//.  v.  401,  899.)  After  tha  Ana  af  Hmmt  nd 
Hi  siml,  the  word  Tlatdv  becomes  a  surname  of 
depius,  the  god  who  had  the  power  of  healing. 
(EuataA.  «d  Horn.  p.  I4M  t  Vkg.  Am,  vH.  789.) 
The  name  was,  however,  u-^od  also  in  the  more  ge- 
neral sense  of  deliverer  from  any  evil  or  calami^ 
(Piad.  /yik  R  480),  and  WM  Ana  wffM  t» 
Apollo  and  Tbanatos  or  Death,  who  arc^conceived 
as  delivering  men  from  the  pains  and  wcrows  of 
life.  (Soph.  Oeil.  7>r.  164  ;  Ftaas.  L84.  |S| 
Eurip.  llMoL  1373.)  With  regard  to  AnoUo  aod 
Thanatos  however,  the  name  may  at  the  same 
time  contain  an  allusion  to  iraf«ti%  to  strike,  since 
both  arc  also  reg^irded  as  doitroyen.  (EnstaA.ad 
187.)  Vnm  Apdk  hiamM  Aa  warn 
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fma  wit  tnnsrcnrd  to  the  flong  dedicated  to 
koi.  tkit  u,  to  hjmn*  chanted  to  Apollo  for  the 
■ipMtif  anrting  an  erU,  and  to  warlike  »ong8, 
■iirk  WW  tmz  before  or  during  a  battte*  £1*  &] 

PAEIJARITUS.  [Pbdawtus.] 

PAKON  (I]«i<MrX  of  AniathiM,  VNte  an  ao- 
^'-r-A    Theu&u  aoA  Amia%  nfaatd  to  Ij  Pin- 

1  AhboT 
(P     \i.  18.  5  7.) 

0.  A  ««  flf  Kndjraion,  mad  brother  of  &eiiu, 
Aii4m,  aai  EnrycTde ;  hm  vkem  dM  dMilet 

ef  {'srcnia,  on  the  Axiu6  in  Macedonia,  waa  be- 
MiiiMfadciivediianna.  (FImuw  t.  L  §  2, 

PAEON  (IkuMr).  1.  A  ton  of  Poseidon  by 
He9B,  who  fell  into  the  IIelle«pont.  In  some 
S'gvads  be  was  calk  d  Eduuua.  (Hygin,  PoeL  Astr. 

PAF< ''>,'|  A  (riaiwu'a),  i.  p,  the  healing  pofldf'ss, 
*M  a  M.maine  of  Athena,  under  which  »iie  liad  a 
atue  at  Athcoa,  aai  mh  altar  in  tba  temple  of 
AephiMH  at  OnfMb  (FtaiL  L  2.  §  4,  34. 
Ji)   [L.8.] 

FAiyimiB^  latfawitad  Ifca  !■«  yoBngCiwroa, 
Mama  aad  QoblML  te  llnlTO,  &a  M  (Ok  md 

^AmmJS  gii  1.  or  BtAam,  aa 

■r  :  -  l,  whose  time  is  aiicertain  ;  mo«t  probably 
^  ^««d  beCvecn  b.  a  4*20  and  380.  In  con- 
Jf^im  viih  Deowtrina,  he  finally  completed  the 
r  it  temple  of  Anemia,  at  Epheana,  which  Cher- 

K^m  bad  bfirnn  f  Ch kksiphron]  ;  and,  with 
I^^is  the  Miit!6uui,  he  bt-gan  to  build  at 
Hicin  a  tenple  of  Apollo,  of  the  looie  order. 
(VimiT.Tij.  Praet  $  16.)  The  latter  waR  the 
fcaoM  Didymaemm,  or  temple  of  Apollo  Didyuius, 
^  rsaa  of  whiek  atOI  to  be  seen  near 
M  !'t;«.   The  ff>rnier  temple,  in  which  the  Bran- 

^lOTt  at  the  capture  of  Miletiia  bv  the  array  of 
L^BS  a.c44«.  (Uflcod.  ti.  12^ ;  tea  Bahr'aNote.) 
^  Mv  iMfla,  «Uah  iraa  oa  a  tori*  only 

snirtvr  to  that  of  Artfnii*,  wa*  never  finished. 
It  m  ^teiml,  decaatyle,  hypaethnl :  among  its 
"(^■^  raiaa  taro  eolmnna  are  atill  standing. 
(Scrsh.  xiv.  p.634  ;  Pans,  vii  5.  §  4  ;  Chandler, 
/<wtaii  .-Iftfi;;.  vol.  i.  c.  3,  p.  27  ;  Hirt, 
AacL  d  /trmfawrt,  vol.  ii.  p.  V2,  and  pi.  ix.  x.) 
2.  Of  Ifsaia,  in  Thrace,  a  statuary  and 
of  whnm  wp  have  but  little  information, 
cdebnty  may  be  judged  of  firom  the 
•  awwwed  tbe  stataaa  in  the  pediment 
^  the  front  pnrtico  of  the  temple  of  Zeits  at 
II^FMpttt  tboaa  in  tJ>«  pedinwnt  ol  the  nortico  of 

10).    He  alfi^i  made  the  bronze  sUitnc 
«f  Nika,  which  the  Mraanniaiw  of  Naupactus 
it  Olympia.  (PtaHk  X.  ft.  §  1.)  He 
»»»  hate  tlourighed  about  the  86th  Olympiad, 
426.  (See  further,  8iUig.  CaiaL  Art  «.«.; 
MiUL  4e  Kttiut,  §  112.  n.  1.  §  119, 
»•-)  [P.S.] 
PAERISADES  or  PAIU'SADES  (ncufHadSrit 
t).     The  latter  form  is  the  more 
I :  boi  tile  former,  which  is  that  used  by 
>•  coBfinoed  by  the  evidence  of  coins. 
A  kiag  of  Bonwrus,  sou  of  Leucon,  snc- 
^hishnthvSpartaeaain&aMtf.aadiakaed 
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his  reign  hare  been  transmitted  to  us,  except 
that  we  find  him  at  one  period  (i^>paiently 
about  B.C.  333)  engaged  in  a  war  with  the 
neiphboaring  Scythians  (Dem.  c  Phorm.  p.  909), 
and  he  appean  to  have  continued  the  same 
friendly  relations  with  the  AtheniaiM  whidi  w«i« 
b«  ?uii  by  his  father  Leucon.  (Id.  iV>.  p.  917.)  But 
we  are  tokL,  in  genenl  tacma,  that  he  was  a  mild 
and  eqninMa  ndar,  and  ym  m  wmk  Mowrf 

by  his  subjects  as  to  obt<iiii  divine  honours  aftt-r 
his  death,  (^btrab.  vii.  p.  310.)  lie  left  three 
wm,  Satyrus,  EnnMlw  and  Prrtinia,  (DM.  n, 

2-2.) 

lie  it  probably  the  same  person  as  the  Biri- 
ides  nentioned  by  Deinarchus  {c  />m.  p.  95), 
to  whom  Demosthenes  had  proposed  that  a  statue 
should  be  erected  at  Athens.  (S^'o  Wesselingoif 
Diod,  xiv.  93  ;  Clinton,  F.  11.  vol.  ii.  p.  2H4.) 

2.  Son  of  Satyms,  and  grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding. He  was  the  only  one  of  the  children  of 
Satyrus  who  escaped  from  the  designs  of  his  uncle 
Eumelns,  and  took  refuge  at  the  court  of  Agana 
kinj?  of  Scythia,  B.C.  30H.  (Diod.  xx.  24.) 

3i.  A  second  king  of  Boapoma,  and  the  last 
Mwdi  «f  At  ink  tjmmf  tHal  raM  fa  tiM 
country.  He  was  probjibly  a  descendant  of  No.  I, 
bat  the  history  of  the  kiogdom  of  Bosporus, 
daring  the  period  prevkva  lana  nign,  is  wholly 
lost  We  only  know  that  the  pressure  of  tlie 
Scythian  tribes  from  without,  and  their  constantly 
inereaidng  demands  of  tnbnte,  which  he  waa 
unable  to  resist,  at  length  indued  Paerisades 
Tolnntarily  to  cede  his  soTereipnty  to  Mithridataa 
the  Greatl  (Sirab.  vii.  pp.  30i^,3lU.)  The  date  of 
this  event  is  wholly  nnknowD*  bat  it  eannot  lin 
placed  earlier  than  B.C.  US,  nor  later  than 
B.  c  8ii.  It  is  uncertain  whether  an  anecdote 
related  by  Folyaemia  (viL  87)  nftn  to  tMa  Fb»> 
risades  or  to  No.  1 .  [  E.  H.  B.] 

PA£T1'NUS,  a  lengthened  form  of  Paetaa 
fFavnw),  Hka  Albfaraa  af  Alboi^  waa  n  teoily 
name  of  tho  Fiilvia  Gens.  It  supwrscded  the  family 
name  of  CWtias,  of  which  it  was  origiuallT  an 
nomen,  and  waa  Mpanadad  m  ila  tarn  by  the  noBM 

of  NMlior, 

1 .  M.  FuLvius  Cu&vus  Paxtinuib^  cannl B.a 
305.    [FuLviiw,  No.  2.) 

2.  M.  FuLvius  PAXTraus,  coninl  &a  2M 
with  T.  Manlius  Torquatus.  (  Liv.  x.  P.) 

3.  Skiu  Fui.vivfi  i'ABTi>'Ub  Nuuii.iuR,  consul 
&  c.  255.    [NOMUOB,  1.] 

PAETl'S,  a  cognomen  in  many  Roman  gentes, 
was  indicative,  like  many  other  Roman  cognomens, 
of  a  bodily  dflfiset  Of  peculiarity ;  as  for  instanee, 
C'aj'iU),  I-'ronia,  Naso,  Varus^  &c.  It  signified  a 
person  who  had  a  slight  casl^in  the  eye,  and  is  ac- 
oMdlDgly  ahuMd  hvtVmywIA  tba  omtdAbt^ 

(//.  X.  xl  :?7.  B.  5.=i) ;  but  that  it  did  Ml  indicate 
such  a  complete  distoition  of  Tiskm  an  Aa  latter 
watdiadMrftanHanatiiHha  doMribea  n  fiidier 
calling  a  son  that  was  ^ru&o  by  the  name  of  Pae- 
tet,  when  he  wished  to  extenuate  the  defect  {Sat. 
I  3.  45).  Indeed,  the  slight  cast  implied  in  the 
word  iMM  waa  «MHidered  attractire  nthm  thn 
otherwise,  and  we  accordingly  find  it  given  as  m 
epithet  to  Venus.  {Ov.  Ar.  Jtu.  ii.  O'.'jli ;  AuclH^ 
Priapeia,  ^(i). 

PAETUS,  AE'LIUS.  The  Paeti  were  the 
most  ancient  fiamily  of  the  Aelia  gens,  and  some  of 
tb«B  weft  eelafacolad  kt  tWv  kafvkdea  tt  thn 

oaa  aww* 
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84  PAETyS. 

1.  P.  Ablivs  Pastoti,  eonMd  a  a  837«  vitt 

C.  Sulpicius  Longu&,and  magister  equitum  321,  to 
the  dictator  Q.  FabiuB  AmbuBtus.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  plebeian  augurs,  b.  c.  300.  (Lir.  viii. 
15,  ix.  7,  X.  9.) 

2.  P.  ABLiu8PAannbplabttMiaa4ifeB.a2a6. 
(Lit.  X.  23.) 

S.  C.  Aklivs  Paitoi^  MMal  b.  &  S8C,  with 
M.  Valerius  Miiximus  Potitus  (Fasti). 

4.  Abuus  Paktus,  a  ponti&x  wlio  fell  in 
the  tatib  of  OnmM,  b.o.  B»  kad  been  a 
c:iii(lidnte  for  the  coiiMilship  far  Ait  fMb  (lif. 
xxiii.  21,  comp.  xzii.  35.) 

5.  P.  Aaum  PiUffoa^  «oaiiil  m  o,  SOI,  a 

juri&t.    See  below. 

6.  Skx.  Akliu8  PASTOa  C&TOa,  consul  &  c 
1 98,  a  jurist.   See  below, 

7*  A«LiU8  P.  K.  Q.  V.  Pastus  (Fasti  Capit), 
■on  apparently  of  No.  5,  and  pniiulson  of  No.  4. 
He  was  elected  augur  B.  c  174,  in  place  of  his 
fUher  P.Aelios  Paetus  (lav.  xli.21>,aBd  was 
con«nl  B.C,  167,  with  M.  Junius  Pcnnus.  lie 
obtained  Gallia  as  his  province,  and  hh  colleague 
Pi«M,  ha%  the  two  oonrals  performed  nothing  of 
importance,  and  returned  to  Rome  after  layinp 
waste  the  territory  of  the  Luurians.  (Liv.  xlv.  1  (i, 
44 ;  Gia  BnL  38.)  TUa  ia  the  AeHoa  of  whom 
it  19  related  by  Valerius  Maximus  (iv.  3.  §  7)  and 
Pliiij  (//.  A.  zxxiii.  1 1,  s.  5U),  that  the  Aetolians 
Mit  Din  in  hit  cowaulahip  magniAeent  piwnita  of 
silver  plate,  since  they  had  in  a  fonucr  eml^ssy 
{bund  him  eating  out  of  earthenware,  and  that  he 
nfond  their  gift.  Valerioa  calli  Um  Q.  Aeliot 
Tnbero  Catns,  and  Pliny  Catus  Aelius  ;  they  both 
seem  to  have  confouiidt'd  hira  with  other  persons 
of  the  same  name,  and  Pliny  commits  the  further 
error  of  calling  hiin  the  son-in-law  of  L.  Aemilius 
PauUus,  the  conqueror  of  Macedonia.  [Tubero.] 
8.  AsLius  Pabtus  Tubkku.  [Tubbiu).] 
The  OBond  ooia  bakoga  to  P.  Aeliaa  PmIm, 
but  it  is  uncertain  to  which  person  of  the  name. 
It  bean  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Pallas,  and  on 
the  MfWB  tht  INtmiri. 


COIN  OP  P.  AKLirS  I'AKTtTiL 

PAETUS,  AE'LIUS,  jutiata.  1.  P.  Abuos 
P  a  btus,  was  probably  the  m  of  Q.  AMm  PMCoa, 

a  pontifex,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Cannae.  (LiT. 
xxiii.  21.)  Publius  was  plebeLin  aedile  b.  c.  204, 
praetor  b.  c.  2U3  (Liv.  xxix.  38),  magister  equitum 
li.a  202,  and  consul  with  C.  CaoMlina  Lentulus 
B.  r.  ^201.  Paetus  held  the  urbana  jurisdictio  dur- 
ing his  year  of  otHce  its  praetor,  in  which  capacity 
he  priiwhed  an  edict  for  a  supplicatio  at  Rome  to 
commemorate  the  defeat  of  Syphax.  ( Liv.  xxx.  1 7.) 
On  the  departure  of  Hannibal  from  Italy  in  the 
Mme  year,  PuMa  BMidethe  motieii  fare  ^  days* 
snpplicatio.  The  year  of  the  rloction  of  P.uMtis  to 
the  eonsuhhip  was  memorable  for  the  defeat  of 
Hannibal  by  P.  OormHbb  Sdpie  at  the  battle  of 
Zam.x  (Liv.  xxx.  40.)  FntOi  daring  his  conMil- 
abi^  had  Italy  fur  hia  pravimei  he  had  •  condict 
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with  tlie  Boii,  and  made  a  treaty  with  the  Iqgeimi 
Ligurea.  lie  was  al!«u  in  the  barae  year  appointed 
a  decemvir  for  the  distribution  of  l.mds  anionir  the 
veteran  soldiers  of  Scipio,  who  hiui  fouyht  in  Ainta. 
(Liv.  xxxi.  4.)  He  waa  afterwards  appointed  b 
commissioner  (tritnnvir)  with  his  l)rother  Sexttis 
and  Cu.  Cornelius  Lentulus  to  settle  the  afioirs  of 
Nmna,  tiM  peofle  of  wfaidi  place  complained  that 
there  was  not  the  proper  ntunber  of  colonists  (  ot»- 
/oni  ),  and  that  certain  persona,  who  were  not  ooloui, 
were  paabg  thMBMheaeff  aaooA.  (Liv.  zszB.1L) 
In  ac.  199,  he  was  censor  with  P.  Cornelius 
Scipio  Africanua.  Ue  afterwards  became  aa 
augur,  and  died  B.  c.  174,  daring  a  pestabnoe  at 
Rome.  (Liv.  xli.  26.)  Paetus  is  mentioned  by 
Pompouius  (Dig.  1.  tit.  1.  s.  2.  §37)  aa  one  of 
dioae  who  probeaed  the  kw  fmaximam  adentiaBi 
in  profitcndo  hahaonuilX  IB  tte  Boaan  iMae  of 

that  period. 

2.  Skx.  Aklius  Pabtus,  the  brother  of  Publius 
was  curule  aedile  B.C.  20U,  consul  &c  198,  with 
T.  Quinctius  Flamininus  (Liv.  xxxii.  7  K  and  ccns"r 
fi.  u  li^3  with  Cu.  Coniehus  Ceth^us.  (IJv.  xxxiv. 
44,  xxxr,  8.)  Dnriog  their  oeuonhip,  the  cenaora 
gave  orders  to  the  curule  aediles  to  appoint  distinct 
■eats  at  the  Ludi  Bomani  for  the  aanatom,  who  op 
to  that  thne  had  wtH  pnaamumif  with  othcte. 
The  Atrium  of  Libertas  and  the  Villa  PuhKea 
were  also  repaired  and  enlarged  by  the  cenaon. 
SextnshadftiepitBtioaBs  a  jurist  and  apnidaat 
maa»  whaaoe  he  got  the  eogaaain  Cktafc 

%iHgb  uMfalao  hoBie  Ortoe  Adfaw  OiiIm 

(Cic.  de  0ml,  L  45),  which  is  a  Uae  ef  Ennius. 

Sextus  waa  a  jurist  of  eminence,  and  also  a 
ready  speaker.  (Cic.  JiruJ.  c.  20.)  He  is  enu- 
merated among  the  old  jurists  who  collected  or 
arranged  the  matter  of  law  (juris  atitiqui  coruiitnr  ; 
Cod.  7.  tiu  7.  a. !)«  which  he  did  in  a  work  en- 
titled IVipaitita  or  Jus  Aeliamun.  This  waa  a 
work  on  the  Twelve  Tables,  which  contained  the  ori- 
ginal text,  an  interpretation,  and  the  Legia  actio 
•ubjofaMd.  It  atill  edited  in  the  tfaae  of  Pen- 
ponius  (Dig.  1.  tit  2.  s,  2.  §  SH)  ;  and  was  prokibly 
the  first  commentary  written  ou  the  Twelve 
Tables.  Cicero  {da  Or.LbQ)  speeha  of  hia  Com- 
meiiiarii,  which  nwy  or  may  not  be  a  diffeicat 
work  from  the  Tripartita.  Ocllius  (iv.  1)  quotes 
Ser%-ius  Sulpicius,  as  citing  an  opinion  of  CatuH 
Aeh us  (or  Sextus  Aeliaa)  oa  the  meaning  of  tiie 
word  PenuB.  The  same  passage  is  quot«Hl  by  I  'l- 
piiut,  De  i*€HU  leyata  (33.  tit.  9.  a.  3.  §  9),  where 
the  cooMMnreading  ia  Sextos  Caeciliua,  which,  aa 
Orotius  contends,  ought  to  !>?  Sextus  Aeliufi.  He 
is  also  cited  by  Celaus  {\)ia.  19.  tiu  1.  a.  38),  as 
the  textatndB.  The  AcImb  fnotad  by  Gkeia 
( Top.  c.  2)  as  authority  for  the  BMiBiqg  «  **  aaai- 
duus,"  is  probably  Sextae  Aete 

ZimnMOi  tahea  the  AeKm  aieBtioned  indonw'e 
Hrutus  (c.46)  to  be  tlie  jurist,  but  this  is  obviously  n 
mistake,  (^ru/tu,  ed.  Meyer,  c20,  46.)  Meyer 
also  denies  that  the  whole  work  of  Sextus  on  the 
Twelve  Tablco  waa  called  Jus  Aelianum  ;  he 
limits  the  name  to  that  part  which  contained  the 
Actiones.     Pomponius   8|)eakB  of  three  other 

libri**  as  attriboted  to  Sextus,  but  some  denied 
that  they  were  his.  ("ia  m  ('/<•  Or.  iii.  33)  refers 
to  Sextus  as  one  of  those  who  were  consulted  after 
theeldfaAioD. 

(Ototius,    Vitnr  JuriscnnsulUirvm  ;  Zimmem, 
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FAETra,  SBX.  ARTICULBIVS,  mmA  a.  a 
1*1  witfi  xhr  «-mp.  ror  Trajan  (  Fasti  >. 

PARTUS.  AUTKCKN 1  US.  1.  P.  AcraoNius 
ftiTCi^  «M  dedtd  tomtA  i»r  vlc.  68  with 
P.  CbfMliBB  Snlla ;  but  Wf»rt-  }>l>  :ind  Sultn 
«ritrfcd  upon  their  office,  they  were  accused  of 
MVfy  by  L*.  Anrelhu  Cotta  kbA  L.  MaalitM 
Twfiuta*,  and  condemned.  Their  election  was 
■rmnlm^ly  drclan-  !  void  :  and  their  nraiwra 
wrre  choMii  oinsuU  in  their  etend.  Enraged  nt 
hk  ^MffMntment  Paeton  conspired  with  Cati- 
\m  Biiirder  the  consuls  Cotta  and  Ton[nrun«  ; 
■4  Ai>  design  is  takl  to  have  bo«n  frustrated 
•My  lif  tk*  tapalMnee  of  Catilinf>,  who  gare 
ta--  ktimal  prrmatunlv  b»»fore  the  whole  of  the 
wf^smtafK  had  aiftembliML  (SolL  OaL  18 ;  IHon 
<*aML  mvL  V%  Ami.      OwwC  p.  7i,  ed. 

;  S«^t.  Tf.  <-  9  ;  T.iv.  Epii.  101.)  [Cati- 
iiXA,  p.  629,  b.J  Paetoa  afttfwards  took  an 
vtiw  part  fal  th«  CMfoariaa  coo  >'pi  racy,  which 
Vtfke  out  in  Cicero's  consuldhip.  Aftor  iIk-  sii))- 
pn^oiam  of  the  oonapincy  Paetot  was  brought  to 
trial  for  the  diare  he  had  had  in  it ;  he  entrMited 
( iorr*  with  BMUiy  tears  to  undertake  his  defence, 
(Mfskdinf  their  e:irly  friendship,  and  thoir  having 
b«a  colteacro^  i^i  the  qnaestorship,  but  tbiA  the 
eotar  rr-fiiscd  (Cie.  pr>  Suit,  <i),  and  all  his 
{rntfT  fnVnd*  in  like  manner  withdrew  from  him 
t>ir  support.  He  w:i»  accordingly  condemned, 
vti  w«at  iam  anile  at  Epeims,  where  he  was 
!:unj»  when  Cfcrrn  him»elf  went  into  kmi^hment 
ia  ft.  c  Cioero  was  then  much  alanued  lest 
PmCw  thavM  aaka  CB  attempt  upottliiaBfe(8dQL 
r-i/,  17,  47;  T>ion  C.-iss.  xxxriL  25;  Cic.  pro 
M  wmmm  ;  (.  ic.  ad  AtL  Hi,  ^  7.)  Autrooiai 
a  place  Ib  tha  ttH  of  Oftlars  in  ^ 
rifCiofro,  who  howcrer  dismis^-s  him  with 
iW  chanM^r.  **■  Toee  peracota,  atqus  magna,  nee 
sha  re  oUa  probabilia**  (c  68). 

2.  P.  AtTTRo.vivs  PASTva,  consd  suffoctus 
1.  c.  33  in  place  of  Angnstus,  who  resigned  his 
M&ce  inunediately  after  entering  upon  it  on  the 
KaVeds  of  Janoary.  (Fasti ;  Appian,  /liyr.  28  ; 
ercip.  Wan  Casa.  xlix.  43  ;  Suet.  An^.  2C>. ) 

X  L.  AuTROMiua  L.  r.  L.  h.  Pabtijh  in 
Mais4  ii       Ctepimlina  Fhati  to  havt  obtained 
a  tr  Tir-  ph  as  proconail  fitMB  AUoa  Ib  tbt  BWnth 
of  AujpMt,  U.C.  '29. 
PABTUa,  CABCTNA.  fCAVOiirA,  Nol  ft.} 
PAETr-^.    r.    r.MSK'NNIUS,  sometimes 
oJM  CAK^i)ML':S,  was  consol  ▲.D.  61  with 
r.  I'etramos  TurpOiaims.    He  waa  tMt  hf  Nefa 
i&  A.  n.  <S  to  thia  assisunce  of  Domitius  Corlmlo 
fr«>«Ri'ix>].  in  order  to  defend  Amenia  against 
the  attacks  of  Yoli>g"!»es,  king  of  Parthia.'*  Arro- 
plat  by  natnre,  and  confident  of  success,  he 
thsoirht'  hiin*df  «iiperior  to  the  Teteran  Corbulo, 
andl  creased  the  Taurus,  boldly  asserting  that  he 
waali  iveever  Tigranocerta,  which  Corbola  had 
t-^  r>)li5r»>d  to  leave  to  its  fete.    This,  howercr, 
he  was  oaaUe  to  actompliah  ;  bat  he  took  a  few 
MM  flMM,  acqaM  soma  booty,  and  tb«&,  as 

•  v.-.Lf  was  f.ir  iiiivanred,  led  Iwifk  his  anny  into 
and  sou  to  Nero  a  magnilicent 
<f  Ut  BHiliila  Bnt  aa  Velogeses  shortly 
aftM^  appeared  with  a  largo  force,  Pnctus  marched 
fsrth  agteinat  him  (according  to  Dion  Casstin, 
•lib  the  riew  of  reliering  TignBaMHa%  bat  aflar 
a  (ew  troops  he  hastily  withdrew  across 
Tauru-s  learing  3000  soldiers  to  de&nd  the 
ti  tiie  meoBtaiu.    Tiicse  troops,  hawtrat^ 
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Votogamcnt  to  pieces,  and  tfMB  pfooaadod  to  lay 

siege  to  the  town  of  Rhandcirt  or  Arjuimo'sita  on 
the  rirer  Arsanias,  in  which  Paetus  had  taken 
refu^.  The  plaee  was  wall  aopplKed  widi  pro- 
visimip,  aiid  Corbulo  was  at  no  jrreat  distance  ; 
but  such  was  the  pusillanimity  of  Paetus  that  he 
was  afraid  to  widt  for  the  assistance  of  Corbulo, 
and  purchased  peace  from  tha  PkIUhm  on  the 
most  disfjraceftd  temis.  In  consequence  of  this 
conduct  Paetufi  was  deprived  of  his  comuiaiid  and 
expected  severe  punishment  on  his  return  to 
Rome,  bnt  Nero  dismi^vd  him  uninjured  with  a 
few  insulting  words  (Tac.  Ann.  xv»  6*  8 — 15« 
17,  25  ;  Dion  Cass.  IxTk  21, 22  t  Snot  Nm  99,) 
After  thi-  nc'<^8ion  of  Vespasian,  CaeM'unius 
Paetus  was  appointed  goremor  oS  Syria,  and 
deprivad  AaliMliM  IV^  kfag  of  ConoMMBa,  af 
his  kinsMom.  (Jaiaph.AJ:viL7.)  [SaaVeiL 
p.  194,  b.J 

The  Baaw  of  CheiSBBlBO  Faatns,  proconsul, 
cH-nirs  on  the  coins  of  ^phoaos  and  Smyrna, 
struck  in  the  reign  of  Domitian.  This  Caesennius 
Paatas  nay  hare  been  a  son  of  the  preceding 
Paetus  ;  for  Tacttns  makes  mention  of  oAo  of  Ma 
sons  who  was  with  his  father  in  Armenia  <  Amn. 
XT.  10),  and  also  of  a  son,  apparently  a  different 
one,  who  was  serrhig  as  tribuia  of  tha  loltoia 
under  rorhulo  (Ann.  xv.  28). 

PAETUS,  L.  CASTRl'NIUS.  mentiooed  by 
CaeUus  in  B  letter  to  Cioero  <«rf  Am.  viiL  2)  kt 
B.  C  51,  !nny  perhaps  be  the  same  person  as  the 
Ifc  Castronius  Paetus,  the  leading  man  in  the 
Biaimi|rmBi  aC  Immb,  aAom  Cioeio  iMoiBnwBdad  to 
Brutus  in  B,  c  46  {ad  Fam.  xiii.  13). 

PAETUS,  C.  CONSPDIUS.  known  only 
ftaneoins,  a  spedMD«f  iddchitBBnaiBd.  Tha 
obv<-rse  represenU  tho  biBd  af  V«ia%  lad  tha 
terene  a  soUb  eanilia. 


cone  or  c  cxmstoiua  pabtvs. 

PAETl^S,  I,.  PAPI'RinS.  a  friond  of  Cicero, 
to  whom  the  latter  has  addressed  several  letters 
(od  Fam.  iz.  16---26).  Ftvm  these  letters  it 
appears  that  Papirius  Paetus  belonged  to  the 
Epicurean  school,  and  that  he  was  a  man  af 
learning  and  intellioonoek  Ha  le  BWatioBed  OBoa 
or  twice  in  Ciccro'O  Mlaia  le  Altieae  (fld  JIL  L  20. 
§  7,  ii.  1.  ^  l  -^>. 

PAi;i  i  S  1  HHA'SKA.  |Tiiraska.J 

PAETUS,  VAIJ  UIA'NUS,  put  te  deMli  If 
Elagabalus.    (Uion  C;t>.x.  \\\'\x.  4.) 

PAUASAEUS  {Uayaaaios),  L  e.  the  Pagasaean, 
fioiB  Papnas,  or  Pegasae,  a  town  in  Tbeaady,  ie  • 
Riirname  of  Apollo,  who  there  had  a  sanctuary  said 
to  have  been  built  by  Trophonius  (Ues.  OetU,  IJere, 
70,  wHk  the  BshoL),  and  of  Iibib,  baaaasa  tha 

sliiii  Areo  was  f.:iid  to  havt?  been  boQlBt  Pagasu^ 
(Uv.  MeL  vii.  1,  Her.  xvi.  345.)  £L.  S.] 

PA00NDA8  (n«yiMor).  I.  A  Bathro  of 
Thelies  who  gained  the  victory  in  the  chariot- 
race  with  entire  hwses,  in  the  twenty-hfth 
Olympiad,  on  which  eccasioo  Alt  tfodit  m  «Mtp 

0  ft 
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tMt  wai  mtrodaced  for  th«  fint  time.  (Pant.  r.  8. 
17.) 

2.  The  father  of  Pindar,  according  to  Bnatathim 
{Prooem.  Comment.  Pind.). 

&  A  BBtive  of  Thebes,  the  son  of  JSmMMt 
He  waa  one  of  tln^  Itoeotarchs  in  the  year  b.c  424, 
when  the  Athenian  expedition  to  Delium  took 
pkea.  AAar  the  liBitififlBtioBariMiMBtiM  Athe- 
nian troops  received  onlers  to  return,  and  the 
light  tioopa  proceedad  witboat  stopping  to  Attica. 
Thb  Iwnf  jNWMi  fafcatey  liiitod  •  ahort  ffiif  w 
from  Dclium  to  wait  for  the  Athenian  gMMUl 
Uii^ocratM.  Meantiaw  the  Boeotian  faeea*  W 
■■aamUad  at  Tanagm.  Vaal  aflk*  Baaatecba 
wan  unwilling  to  attack  the  Atfcwiiwi  Bat 
Pnjfondas,  who  was  one  of  the  two  Theban  Boeo- 
tarcbs,  and  wascMonumder^in-chief  of  the  Boeotian 
forces,  wiaUng  Att  the  chanca  of  a  battle  should 
be  tried,  by  an  appeal  to  the  several  divisions  of 
the  anny  persuaded  the  troops  to  adopt  his  views. 
His  harangue  is  reported  by  Thncydides  ( iv.  92). 
The  day  being  far  advanced,  he  led  the  main  body 
of  his  troops  at  full  speed  to  meet  the  Athenians, 
deapMeUag  on*  portisa  to  keep  in  ebadt  tka 
caTaliy  stationed  by  Hippocrritos  at  Delium  ;  and, 
^ving  reached  a  spot  where  he  was  only  sena- 
mtod  by  a  Mn  limn  llw  cfMOiT,  iM  dmrip Ua 


arm)'  in  battle  array,  and  reached 
the  ridga  wiien  the  AtiMnian  liaa 
formed.    Aa  the  Boaotlai  iMopa  baked  to  toic* 

breath  Pagondas  again  harangued  them.  TIm 
Theban  division,  which  was  twenty-fiye  deq».  bora 
down  all  opposition,  and  the  appearanca  of  two 
squadrons  of  Boeotian  cavalry,  which  Pagondas 
had  sent  round  the  back  of  the  hill  to  support  liis 
left  wing,  threw  the  Athenians  into  complete  con- 
fiiaion,  and  the  rout  became  gOMtoL  wveateen 
days  after  the  battle  the  fortress  at  Delium 
was  also  taken.  (Thociv.  91 — 96;  Athen.  v.  p. 
915.  £) 

4.  A  man  of  the  nnrne  of  Pairondas  is  spoken  of 
by  Theodoretus  {da  Oir,  JffeeU  Grate,  lib.  ix.),  as  a 
Iqiiaktor  among  the  Aehaanu.  Bit  ■■  aotbing 
fi^cr  is  known  of  him,  and  Pagondas  is  a  name 
that  does  not  elsewhere  appear  in  use  among  the 
Achacans,  all  those  bearing  the  name  of  whom 
we  have  any  certain  knowledge  boing  Boeotians, 
it  has  been  conjoctiired  with  some  prolwbility 
that  the  name  I'agondas  ia  the  passage  of  Theo- 
doretus has  been  substituted  through  some  mis- 
tako  for  CaMiaodai^  (Fafafic  BiU,  Grace,  vol.  ii. 
piM.)  [CP.  HI] 

PALABOtiOOUS  (lUUiaWret),  the  nmmvt 
an  illustrious  Ry/aiitine  family,  of  which  there  are 
said  to  have  been  descendanta  atill  eziating  in  the 
17tli  eantury  (Du  Cange,  PiMmHiaa  ^imtmm,  p. 
3ft5).  This  family  is  first  mentiom  d  in  the  eleventh 
centnry  [see  below  No.  1],  and  from  that  tine  down 
to  the  downfall  of  the  Byzaalilia  maakn  Iki  mm 
constantly  occurs.  It  was  the  last  Qfllik  fiunily 
that  sat  up<m  the  throne  of  Constinttnople,  and  it 
reikiiied  unin^'mIptedly  from  the  year  1260  to 
1453,  when  ConstaattMpla  WBS  taken  by  tho 


Turks,  and  the  last  emperor  of  the  family  fell 
while  bravely  defending  his  capital.  A  branch  of 
tkia  fimdly  nM  over  Montfcrrat  in  Italy  fran 
A.l>.  1305  to  1530,  Theodorus  Comnenns  IVnpo- 
Imds,  the  son  of  Andronictts  II.,  takiiw  possession 
efthe  principality  in  Tirtae  of  wmm  Mm  of 
Montfcrrat,  who  dii'd  without  children.  This 
blanch  of  the  family  does  not  faii  within  the 


PALAEOLOGUS. 

compass  of  the  present  woric ;  and  ii*  «aB  mif 

mention  the  leadmg  Paheologi  spoken  of  ia 
Byiantino  history.  A  full  account  of  all  of  them 
is  given  by  Lhi  Cange,  where  all  the  authohties 
for  An  fidk»wiag  particulars  niaanBaptod  (JQMittat 
Byxamtinat,  pp.  290—348). 

1.  NfcarROftoa  Palakulogus,  with  the  titia 
of  Hypwtinraa,  was  a  fiutkfel  oemnt  ti  tka 
emperor  Nicephorua  III.  Botaniates  (a.  d.  1078 
— 1081)b  and  was  rewarded  by  him  with  tka 

af  ICaiapalaadib  Ho  poridwd  n 
la  the  reign  of  his  Riiccssnr  .Moxiu*  I. 
Comnenna,  whilo  dofanding  l>yiTfaaduam  {Da- 
razzo)  agaiaat  tha  Nomaai^  IML 

2.  Oboroius  PALAKOLo«t;8,  the  son  of  tka 
prooeding,  was  celebrated  for  his  military  abilities, 
and  served  with  his  fiither  under  the  emperors 
Nioephorus  III.  and  Alexius  I.  He  marriod 
Irene,  the  Hangklir  of  tka  ProtDTsotianaa  Aa^O' 
uicus  Duces. 

3.  MicuABL  PALABOi.oo0a,  with  the  title  of 
Sebastos,  prolwibly  a  «on  <>f  No.  2,  was  banished 
by  CakhJuannes  or  Joannes  11.  Comnenus,  the 

1I43\  but  was  recalled  from  banishtaaot  hf 
Jdanudi  I.  Comnonns,  the  successor  of  Oal»> 
Joaaaoa.    Ho  ooonaandod       Oiaek  faeea  fa 

iouthcm  Ttalv,  and  carried  on  war  with  success 


Wiliian,  king  of  bicily,  but  died  in  1 1 55, 
Ii  tka  nidAa  of  hia  oonqoeata,  at  the  town  of 
Ban,  which  he  had  taken  a  akott  time  before. 

4.  OaoRGiUH  Palakolooith,  with  the  title  of 
debastns,  a  contemporary  of  No.  3,  was  employed 
by  Mannel  L  Comnenus  in  many  important  eaa- 
basMes.  He  is  snppojcd  by  Du  Tan;:?  to  Vk>  the 
same  as  the  Cicorgius  i'alaeologus  who  took  part 
in  the  conspiracy  by  which  Isaac  II.  Angrioa  waa 
dethroned,  and  Alexius  III.  Anpelus  ntisnl  to  the 
crown  inl  196,  and  who  was  killed  in  the  stomuns 
ofGMmikillM. 

5.  NrrRnroRirs  Pat.akolOSOI^  gaiMMt  of 
Tcuesus,  about  a*  o.  1179. 

ft  AMDaomooa  PAftaioLooim,  manied  the 
ddest  daughter  of  theanfMarTheodoms  Laacari^ 

7.  A1.XXIU8  PALASOXxmtra,  married  Irene.  tb«> 
eldest  daughter  of  Alexius  II L  Angelns,  and  was 
destined  by  this  emperoff  aa  kis  onccessor,  bat  ki 

died  shortly  before  tka  aoifal  of  tka  Gmsadaia  at 

Constantinople. 

8.  ANDRuNircH  PALAaoLootja^  tiw  apowtoi  of 
the  imperial  family  of  the  Palaeolotri,  was  Magnus 
l>omesticu6  under  the  emperors  Xheodonu  Laa- 
oiriB  and  Jmum  IIL  VtMtam,  Ha  aaaoBMd 
the  surname  of  Comnenus,  which  was  bomo  like- 
wise %y  hia  descendants.  He  maniod  Irene 
Pabeologiaa,  Oa  daogkter  of  Alsadaa  Paknobgoa 
[No.  7],  and  the  grand-daughter  of  the  emperor 
Alexius  111,  His  chiUrm  beii^  tkns  deooended, 
kotk  OB  Oflfr  fakei%  aal  nutkei^  aide,  from  the 
Palacologi  are  called  by  (Seoigina  PhoHHaa  (t.  1 ) 
5iir\owaKaio\6yoi.  The  following  stemnm,  which 
has  been  drawn  up  by  Wilkcn  (in  lirscli  and 
(inibtr'a  Ennjklop'ddie^  9XL  Paldoliogem)  from  l)u 
Cange 's  work,  exhibits  all  the  descendants  of  this 
Andronicus  Palacoloffus.  The  lives  of  all  the 
oaipaMia  aat  givan  m  aoparate  artinlaa.  aad  die 

other  pers.ons  are  not  of  suffiei'-nt  importance  to 
require  a  distinct  notice.  Of  courae,  all  the 
amaoBOtt  tkb  ftoaana  b«a  tka  iw  af  Falaoa> 
logni^  kat  it  ia  ondtlid  k«a  kt  «d«  to 
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PALAiuOLOUUS. 


sTEMiiA  palaeologorum: 


Palaeologiu 


VIII.. 


u*  iXxxmUciu. 


Cnnstantinia 


Avnmoincot  IL» 

or  Htuupirr. 

t  Jivnr.  or  f  .Unth«>. 


Constantinus 
Porphyrogennet|i% 

dM  1506; 


TtieoidonMb 


Jontines 
Panhy|)iTsc"l);vstoa« 

dr.     the  lA>gaO»nm 
TbaodOTiM  t' 

 L 


A  tan. 


I 


Maria, 


Mm  in  ttM 
rrfU  limit 


A«T>».0<(ICU9  III., 


 1  

ManuL-l, 


Anna, 

,  I.  Tbonu*  AaMla^ 


Simonia, 

RM  Dr 


Theodora, 


.T.  1  A  V  >r5  VI., 
— iMW  1391. 


Manuel, 


Manuel  II., 

tlh  ht* 
in  ihr  niigirr  i 


Theod  onis 
PorpbyrogeiuMttM. 


Irene, 


ih 


"■IP 


I 


JoAf  WES  VII. 

'-ajMW  I  »  I  >•  ; 


I  1    .  I  \  I 

Tlitvxlorus      An<lronicu3,    Constantinus  X I H.    Di'mctriua,  Tboroas, 

t.f.  r.f       jjf.:  .    '  ni.-«^Alo*|«,       _  riiiv«T<n  1  1 IH— 1  r ,  j,ri-..  .  ..f  ib«      jgrtmf  of  AchAl«j_ 


tatt  «ai|itnir  of  CuotUa. 


Ham*  1«« 


Andreas, 


I 

IMamitl, 
to 


■rarsMMi 


IlfU-na, 
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PALARMON  {fUkdnm^l  ■igniftM  th* 

lai«  as  in  the  suniame  nf  HemcIcH  in  Ljmhron 
(668);  but  it  also  *Kcur»  ai  a  proper  nauMOKMTe- 
nl  nTthieal  {MT^onnges. 

1 .  A  son  of  Athnmas  and  Ino,  was  origimilly 
called  Melicertes.  When  hii  mother,  who  was 
driTeu  mad  by  Ucra,  bad  thrown  henelf  with  her 
b^,  who  was  either  still  alive  or  alMtdy  killed^ 
from  the  Molurian  rock  into  the  fi<*a,  both  be- 
came marine  divinities,  viz.  I  no  U-canic  Li-uco- 
tbea,  and  Melicertes  became  Palaemon.  (Apollod. 
iii.  4.  §  :i ;  Ily^Mn.  FuL  2  ;  Ov.  Afcl.  iv.  .V2(l,  xiii. 
919.)  According  to  aome,  Melicertes  after  his 
■polbeorft  imt  cdbd  Okneoa  (Athaa.  viL  pb  896), 
whereas,  according  to  nnntlior  vt-rsiinn,  Cilaiicus  is 
laid  to  hare  leaoed  into  the  tiea  from  his  luve  of 
Mclkntab  (AflMtt.  tH.  p.  207.)  The  apotheoais 
was  eflbcted  by  the  Nereides,  who  saved  Meli- 
oertea,  and  also  ordered  the  iiutitution  of  the  Ne- 
mean  garnet.  The  body  of  Melicertn,  aeeordtng 
to  tha  common  tradition,  was  washed  by  the  waves, 
or  carried  by  dolphins  into  port  Schoenos  on  the 
Corinthian  isthmus,  or  to  that  spot  on  the  coast 
where  subsequently  the  altar  of  Palaemon  ttood. 
(Paus.  i.  44.  §  11,  ii,  1.  §  3  ;  Pint.  Sympos.  v.  3  ) 
There  the  body  was  found  by  his  uncle  Sisyphus, 
who  ordered  it  to  be  carried  by  DtOMiBUs  and 
Araphiniachus  to  Corinth,  and  on  the  cemmand  of 
the  Nereide*  instituted  the  Isthmian  flmea  and 
McrifiiM  of  UMsk  bulb  in  honour  of  tho  deMod 
Palaemon.  (Tzetn.  ad  Lye.  107.  229;  Philostr. 
Her.  19,  /eon.  ii.  16  ;  Paus.  ii.  1.  $3;  SchoL  ad 
MSmyi.  Mtd.  1374 ;  Bnrip.  //'A.  7W.  951.)  On 
the  ittthmus  of  Corinth  there  was  a  temple  of  Palae- 
mon with  statues  of  Palaemon,  Leucothea,  and 
Poseidon  ;  and  near  the  same  place  was  a  subter- 
raneous sanctuary,  which  was  believed  to  contain 
the  remains  of  Palaemon.  (Pans.  ii.  2.  §1.)  In 
the  island  of  Tenedos,  it  is  said  that  children  were 
Moriftoed  to  him,  and  the  whole  worship  seema  to 
have  had  something  gloomy  and  oi;giastie  about  it. 
(Philostr.  L  c  ;  Horn.  Od,  iii.  6.)  In  works  of  art 
PtfMOMNi  it  lepfomted  »  boy  ooilod  hj  iBttiM 
deities  or  dolphins.  (PhOOitr.  /con.  ii.  16.)  The 
Romans  identitied  PalMBOn  with  their  own  god 
PoitttUi  or  PorluBwis.  f POETmitJS.] 

2.  AiOBof  Hephaestus,  or  Aetolus,  or  I^iemus, 
was  one  of  the  Argonauts.  (Apollod.  L  9.  g  16 ; 
ApoOoB.  Rl.od.  I  202  ;  Orph.  Argon,  208.) 

&  A  oon  of  Ilonicles  by  Autonoe,  the  daughter 
of  Peireus,  or  by  Iphinoe,  the  daughter  of  Antaeus. 
(ApoUod.  iu  7.  §  8  ;  Tzetz.  ad  Lyc  6t)2.) 

4.  Om  of  tho  iona  of  Prinu  (Hvgin.  Fab. 
90.)  [1.  s.] 

I'ALAKMUN,  Q.  UE  MMIUS,  a  celebrated 
gmmmiurian  in  the  re^ns  of  Tiberius,  Caligula,  and 
<'laiidiuis  is  placed  by  Jerome  (ad  Euteb.)  in  the 
eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  Chuidius,  a.  o.  48.  lie 
WM  n  nailTe  of  VioBatia  (  FSboms),  to  the  BOffth  of 
It:ily.  and  was  originally  a  slave  ;  but  havinir  In'en 
manumitted,  he  opened  a  school  at  Kome,  where  he 
became  the  moat  ceMntod  gnannttrian  of  his  tfane, 
and  <ilit;iiiied  great  nmBbm  of  pupils  though  his 
moral  character  was  so  infiunous  that  Tiberius  and 
Clauditis  need  to  say  that  there  was  no  one  to 
whom  the  training  of  youths  ought  so  litllo  to  be 
entrusted.  Suetonins  gives  rather  a  long  account 
of  liinj  ((/rt  lUustr.  Grain.  23),  and  h«  is  also  men- 
tioned by  Juvenal  on  two  occasions  (vi.  4.51,  vii.251 
—  "J  i  9).  From  the  scholiast  on  Juvenal  (vi.  451 )  we 
Ica.ji  that  Palaemon  was  the  master  of  Quintilian. 


PALASPHATO& 

PALABTHATU8  (naXaf^w),  the  mmn  of 

four  literary  persons  in  Suidas,  who.  V.owi  ver.  mviti^ 
to  have  confounded  different  persons  and  wtitia^g*. 
).  Of  AdMns,  an  epic  poet,  to  i^om  mytbicnl 

origin  was  assigned.  According  to  MM  he  was  n. 
son  of  Actaeus  and  Boeo,  aooMdiog  to  others  of 
lodes  and  Metaneira,  and  according  to  n  third 
statement  of  Hermes  TIm  time  at  which  he  lired 

is  uncertain,  but  ho  nppears  to  have  lH»en  usually 
placed  after  IMiemonoe  [  I'iikmunuk],  though  tnjine 
Wften  anigned  him  even  an  earlier  date.    Ho  ia 

represented  by  rhristojnnis  ( ArUJi.  (lru<c.  \.  p.  '27^ 
ed.  Tauchnitr.)  us  an  uld  bard  crowned  with  l.iuo  1  : 

td^vjf  fiiy  wKoKOfxiSa  IlaXai^aTos  tirptvt  (xay^LS 
91  if4>**'"M»  8A«Mr  81        ^lamfBin  fnv4r. 

Sddio  hM  pmttfod  the  tidoo  of  the  foBowinf 

poems  of  Palai'phatns :  'E^pai^e       ( 1 )  tco(T,uo- 
iroitw,  tls  trri  c',  (2)  'AiroAA»ror  Kol  'A^«fu8os 
Twdt  fvny',  (3)  'A^poSlrris  Kcd  'Epoiros  ipm^M 
Kol  \6yovs  lint      (4)  'A0t)mf  «^  «U  WLBmvMm 
PCS  iftv  a',  (5)  Aiirovs  wK6itafiOK 

2.  Of  Pares,  or  Priene,  lived  in  the  time  of  Ar- 
taxerxes.  Soidas  attributoo  to  hki  tin  life  book* 
of  "ATTifTTa.  but  aibi^  that  many  persons  assigntHl 
this  work  tu  Piiiaephatus  of  Athens.  This  is 
the  woikwhkh  is  still  axtsnt,  wad  is  spokwi  of 
below. 

3.  Of  Abydos,  an  historian  (iirropuKit),  lived  in 
Aotinoof  AlofSBdarthoGtost,  nd  is  elatod  to 

have  been  loved  (ireuJtircJ)  by  tho  philnhnph-  r 
Aristotle,  for  which  Suidas  quotes  the  authority  ot 
I%i]o,  ncpl  irapcM^ov  Urro^aSy  and  of  Theodoras 
of  Ilium,  *Ek  Ztvriptf  TpuiKvy.  Suidas  gives  the 
titles  of  the  following  works  of  PaUe{^atus : 
Kvrpiejtd,  AijXuucii,  'AttuccC,  *Apa6utd.  Some 
writers  believe  that  this  Palaephatus  of  Abydos  ia 
the  author  of  the  fragment  on  As<(yrian  history, 
which  is  preserved  by  Kusebiu8,Hnd  whicli  i%  quoted 
by  him  as  the  work  of  Abydenus.  There  can,  hear* 
ever,  be  little  doubt  that  Abydenus  is  the  name  of 
the  writer,  and  not  an  appellative  taken  from  his 
BstiTe  fdace.  (Vote.  A  JBbL  Onm.  pp.  81^  S76» 
ed.  Wcstermann . )    [  A  n  y  dsMOS.] 

4.  An  %yftian  or  Athenisa,  sad  •grammarian, 
as  bs  Is  dsscnbsd  by  Boidas,  tvlie  ssdyis  to  Mm 
the  following  works:  (1)  AlyinrnaK-fi  5<o.\o'>ia, 
(2)  Mvducmv  fii€\toy  a'.    {Si)  AicM  tiim 

Kits  tlpiifUimf.  (4)  ^eWew  tfr  %fumt^, 
(5)  Tpwitcd,  which  some  however  attributed  to  the 
Athenian  [No.  1],  and  others  to  the  Parian  (No. 
2].  He  also  wrote  (6)  'laropla  iS/o.  It  has  been 
supposed  tiuil  the  UvBiKd  and  the  Arfisu  an  on 
and  the  wime  work  ;  but  we  have  no  certain  in- 
formation ou  the  point  Of  these  works  the  TpttSiti 
seems  to  have  been  the  most  celebrated,  as  tKs  find 
it  frequently  referred  to  by  the  sTicient  gi-amma- 
riaas.  It  contained  ai^iarently  geographical  and 
UsMiesI  diHMsions  lespeethg  Asia  llfasr  «kl 

more  particularly  it<;  northern  cojisls,  and  niURt  hnvo 
been  divided  into  several  booksi  (Coinp.  Suidas 
t.  ei.  tSmicpoKi^eiAoi ;  Steph.  Rys.  IL  9.  Xapindrai ; 
llarpooat.  t.  v.  Avo-auXrjs.) 

There  u  extant  a  small  work  entitled  IlaAa/^a- 
Tor  ir«fA  dir((rr«*r,  or  Concerning  Incredibie 
Talcs,'"  giving  a  brief  account  of  some  of  the  nwil 
celebrated  Greek  le^'cnds.  That  this  is  merely  an 
abstract  of  a  much  larger  work  is  evident  fimn 
manj  oondderstaims  ;  first,  because  Suidas  speaks 
of  it  as  consistil^  of  five  books  [tee  above.  No,  2]  ; 
secondly,  becmue  many  of  tlie  ancient  writers  refer 
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k)  Faiaephata*  fur  fetatemenU  which  are  not  found 
»  tbe  tnaliw  uem  extant ;  aad  Ihiidly,  beeause 
dir-  r-annitaipt*  cxliibit  it  in  rarious  forms,  the 
ahn^paaeat  being  •ometune*  bhefer  and  aoinetimet 
It  «M  daMm  <h«  cckfanl  wodc  to 
Ti^iBnfer»(CM<88): 


M  a  disciple  of  Evemcnu  (Evxmkrus],  and 
thas  ksvo  Imoi  n  AlcmdriM  Oicck^  and 


Respecting  the  anthor  of  the  originnl  work  there 
i«  ^«ever  mach  dispute,  and  we  mutt  be  content 
to  kare  the  matter  in  uncertainty.  Some  of  the 
rariint  aaodern  writers  on  Greek  literatnre  assigned 
f  -  T«  >ri:  ti  the  anient  epic  poet  [No.  1];  1'iit 
t'  -  t.Li.,  liable  <suppos,ilion  was  »oon  abandoned^ 
n  i  the  work  ^\-Tis  then  a8cril»ed  to  the  Parian,  as 
it  !*  br  Saidas.  But  if  this  Pal.'U'phntiis  nns  the 
cmtaBpocarj'  of  Attaxerxea  as  buidas  iuscrts,  it 
b  jaifatwMB  t»  WHw  that  the  myths  could  have 
fcr-  n  treated  at  io  a  period  in  the  rationalizintr 
way  in  which  we  find  tbem  discussed  in  the  extant 
iftwmm  laadffitieiito  vUdi  wofindtlieaBcieiit 
writi-fi  callin;;  the  author  sometimes  a  peripatetic 
aitd  MMnrtimes  a  stoic  philom»her  (Theon,  J^nj/ymn. 
f.  1-2 ;  Taetiem  (XL  ix.  m,  x.  90),  from  wbieh 
we  muattt  caodade,  if  theae'designations  are  correct, 
tbat  be  mn<it  hare  lived  afier  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der liie  Great,  and  could  not  therefore  even  have 
b^n  the  nacive  of  Abydns  [No.  S],  as  others  have 
maintained.  It  Ls  thus  imposaible  to  identify  the 
aothar  of  the  work  with  any  of  the  three  persons 
jvt  MBlMMd  ;  but  fan  lus  adopting  the  rational- 
»r  r  intCTpretation  of  the  myths,  he  must  be  looked 

IpCQ 

•  >  <iice  person  a»  the  grammarian  spoken  of  by 
^"  '^i^  who  caib  him  an  JSlggptitm  or  Athenian. 

The  work  Tltpl  artaru-v  consists  of  n\  sections, 
of  vhich  only  the  first  46  contain  explanation* 
«f  ti>e  myths.  The  iwwning  fir*  Mdfama  am 
waUm  an  entirely  diftwnt  a^le,  without 
arr  eTprMsion  of  distrust  or  disbelief  as  to  the 
c dCKHi  form  of  the  niylh  ;  and  as  they  are  want- 
iif  in  afi  manuscripts  at  present  extant,  they  are 
pmbablv  the  »'ork  of  another  hnnd.  In  the  first 
46  iMtiaBa  Palaephatos  generally  relatt-s  in  a  few 
Bbm  Ao  oflBMH  fam  «  tho  nyth*  introducing  it 
▼ilh  M^ne  such  words  as  ^<t\v  tit,  Kiytrcu  aij, 
&C. ;  he  then  exprease*  his  disbelief  and  finally 
priJiiMiito  gh*  vtel  Im  cowidin  a  ratioMi  ao- 
cr  ont  rf  the  matter.  The  nature  of  the  work  is 
w«a  chaEacterisod  bj  Mr.  Grote  iUkU  Qrmet^ 
tiLi,  p.&$S.fte.):— ^AnoditfMitlMrwIwMMiM 
to  have  conceived  clearly,  and  a[«p!ied  consistontly. 
the  smi-historical  theory  of  the  Uxecka  myths,  u 
In  the  ihoft  prafim  of  kit  tnatfie 
Incredible  TalM,*  he  remark r,  that 
sruxe  HK^n,  frnro  want  of  instruction,  believe  all  the 
carreot  uarratiieji ;  while  others,  more  Marching 
mA  I  ilbiH  disbelieve  them  ■lt«|ellMr.  BKh  of 
t!j*«e  extremes  be  is  anxions  to  avoid:  on  the  one 
haad,  he  thinfca  that  no  narrative  couid  ever  have 
nee  unless  It  had  been  fbmided  in 
i;  on  the  other,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
iBMC  to  orach  of  the  existing  narratives  as  conHicts 
widTAt  aiMbBb  ■  af  pmrnil  satnial  phaenomom. 
If  mdb  lUng^  ever  h  id  befti,  they  wotild  still  con- 
^B«e  to  be  — ^M^t  they  new  bav©  so  occurred ;  aad 
theextza-axwilogical  MtvM  «f  tha  alarfMaTO  to  ba 
ribed  to  the  lioenoe  of  th(*  piK^ts.  Palu^pbatus 
I  It  adcfl  a  oiddla  oootm^  acither  aooeptiog 
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ail  nor  rejecting  all ;  accordingly,  he  had  taken 
great  pains  to  eepamte  the  true  from  the  &1m  la 
many  nf  tlic  narratives  ;  he  liail  visited  the  locali- 
ties wherein  they  liad  taken  place,  and  made  care- 
ful inquirie*  from  «M  men  aad  atliiK  The  iwolta 

of  his  reM*arcli!'s  are  pre'-ented  in  a  new  version  of 
fifty  littenda,  among  the  most  celebrated  and  the 
meat  UidBBB,  eomprisiug  the  Centaur*,  Banphae, 
Actacon,  Cadjoius  and  the  Sparti,  the  Sphinx, 
Cycnus,  Daedalus,  the  Trojan  home,  Aeolus,  Scylla, 
Geryon,  Bellerophon,  ^  It  must  be  confessed 
that  Palaephatus  has  performed  his  pwmiee  eC 
transforming  the  '  Incredibilia'  into  nnrmtiven  in 
themselves  plausible  ami  unobjectionaijle,  and  that 
in  doing  so  he  always  follows  aOBia  thread  of  ana- 
logy, real  or  verbal.  The  CentnurB  (he  tells  us) 
were  a  body  of  younff  men  from  the  village  of 
Nepbda  fai  Tbemdy,  inio  fini  trained  and  mounted 
horses  for  the  purpose  of  repelling:  a  herd  of  bulls 
belonging  to  Ixion,  king  oif  the  Lapithae,  which 
bad  ran  wild  and  did  gnat  damage :  they  punned 
thes,^  wild  linlls  on  horseback,  and  I'lrrLn!  them 
with  their  spears,  thus  aflqairing  both  the  name  of 
Pfiekm  (lUtno^t)  and  the  bBpnted  attribota  of 
joint  body  with  the  horse.  Actaeon  was  nn  Arca- 
dian, who  neglected  the  cultivation  of  his  land  for 
the  pleasures  of  hunting,  and  was  thus  eaten  up  by 
the  expense  of  his  hounds  The  dragon  whom 
Cadmus  killed  at  Thebes,  was  in  reality  Praco, 
king  of  Thebea;  and  the  dragon's  teeth,  which  he 
was  said  to  have  eawn,  and  from  whence  sprung  a 
crop  of  armed  men,  were  in  point  of  fact  elephant's 
teeth,  which  Cadmus,  as  a  rich  Phoenician,  had 
broogfat  awYhb  Umi  the  eoan  ef  Dnea  aeid 
thcs4'  elephants'  teeth,  and  employed  the  proceeds 
tn  levy  troops  agaiaat  Cadroui.  Uaedalus,  inatead 
of  flying  acroM  the  am  ee  iringa,  l»d  eicaped  from 
Crete  in  a  swift-sailing  boat  under  a  violent  storm. 
CotUiSy  Briareua,  and  Oygea  were  not  penoas  with 
onabmidrBd  bands,  bnt  inbabitanto  of  tba  Tilhige 
of  Ilccatoncheiria  in  Upper  Macedonia,  wbo  Warred 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Mount  Olympos  against 
the  Titans.  Scylla,  whom  Odysseus  so  narrowly 
escaped,  was  a  fa»>t- mailing  piratieal  vessel,  as  waa 
aUo  Pegasus,  the  alleged  winged  horse  of  Delle- 
rophon.  By  such  ingenious  conjectures,  Palaepliatos 
elmrinalea  aH  tba  incredible  circumstanoes,  aad 
leaves  to  us  n  ^trine  of  tales  perfectly  credible  and 
common-place,  which  we  should  readily  believe, 
proTidad  a  vscy  madenia  ameaat  of  teetfaiwiiy 
could  be  produced  in  their  favour.  If  his  treat- 
ment not  only  disenchants  the  origiaal  myths,  but 
even  e6hem  tbdr  feaetSe  and  essentia!  dunaeter, 
wo  ought  to  remember  that  this  is  not  more  than 
what  is  done  by  Thocydides  in  his  sketch  of  the 
Trojan  war.  Pakephatus  handlea  the  ntytiie  eoa* 
sistently,  aecording  to  the  semi-historical  theory, 
and  his  results  exhibit  the  maximum  which  that 
theory  can  ever  present :  by  aid  of  conjecture  we 
get  out  of  the  impossible  and  arrive  at  matters  in> 
trinsically  plausible,  but  totally  uncertified  ;  be- 
yond this  {)oint  wo  cannot  penetrate,  without  the 
light  of  extrinsic  evidence^  since  there  is  no  intriniia 
mark  to  distinguish  truth  from  plausible  fiction." 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  mano- 
seriptB  e(  the  'Aalevwp  pneeat  tiie  gwaleat 
discrepancies,  in  some  the  work  liein^'  TtmcU  li';:i,'er 
and  in  others  much  shorter.  The  printed  editions 
in  Eko  manner  ytaj  eonrfdenUy.  It  waa  first 
printed  by  Aldus  ManntiuR,  together  with  Aesop, 
PhurauUu,  and  other  wiiter%  Venice*  1505,  fi}L» 
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dMil  Ifaw  bMB  freqttently  reprinted. 
ThtADonring  in  a  list  of  the  principal  editions: — 
By  ToUiiu,  with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes, 
Amtterdam,  1649  ;  by  Martiii  Bnmner,  Upsala, 
1063,  which  edition  was  reprinted  with  improT»' 
■aents  onder  the  care  of  Paulas  Pater,  Franicfort, 
1 685, 1 686,  or  1 687,  for  these  three  years  appear  on 
different  title  pages  ;  by  Thomas  (uile  in  the  0/m»- 
eula  AfyVuUoffica^  Cambridge,  l(i70,  reprinted  at 
Amsterdam,  1688;  by  Dresig,  Leiptif,  17 ^S* 
edition  was  ftequoitly  reprinted  mte  the 
of  J.  F.  P'ischor,  who  impmvrj  it  very  mnch, 
■ad  who  published  a  sixth  edition  at  Leiuug,  1 789  ; 
ty  J.  H.  M.  BnMrti,  iir  tiM  «M  €f  Mbooli,  Leipng, 
1816.  The  b«'i5t  p<lition  of  the  text  is  by  Wester- 
maoa,  ia  tbo  UvOaypdpoi;  Scriptorea  PoeticM 
HiMaciM  GiMd,**  Bknrariok,  1848,  pp.  S68— 
HO.  (Fabric.  JfifJ.  Gnu-r.  vol.  i.  p.  102,  kc.\ 
Vim.  da  Hid.  Graee.  f,  478,  cd.  ^^'este^mann  ; 
Weatermann,  Prae/aii^  mi  Hw$&ypd<povs,  d.  xL 
&c.  ;  Fkkfttein,  in  Ersek 
die^  art.  I'aJiiphatiu.) 

PALAESTI'NUS(naX«oT«w),  »  son  of  Po- 
seidon and  father  of  Haliaflmoik  From  grief  at 
the  death  of  his  son,  rulriostinns  throw  himself 
into  the  river,  wiiich  was  called  alter  him  Palaes- 
tim^ Mia flibnqMBllsr StoymoB.  {ttatlkFlmo. 
11.)  [L.  S.] 

PA'LAMAS,  GUEUO'BIUS  iVfrrriptot  i 
IfmlkmMt  Ml  miumi  Omk  mlufcirtB  of  dw 

fourtecntn  century.  lie  wius  bom  in  the  Asiatic  pnr- 
tionof  the  now  reduced  Briantine  empire,  and  was 
•dUMted  M  dwcont  of  OiinatMitiiiople,  apparently 
during  the  reign  of  Andronicus  Palacologns  the  oldi-r. 
Despising,  however,  ail  the  prospects  of  worldly 
greatness,  of  which  his  parentage  and  wealth,  and 
the  imperial  Dsroor  gate  him  the  pcoipeel,  he, 
with  his  two  brothers,  while  yet  very  young,  be- 
came monks  ill  one  of  the  monasteries  of  Mount 
AlkML  Here  the  youngest  of  the  three  died; 
and  upon  the  death  of  the  f.ujM  rior  of  the  nu>- 
naeterj  in  which  the  brothers  were,  which  fol- 
iotni  Moa  afivtlM  death  of  the  yoangest  brother, 
the  two  survivors  placed  themselves  inider  armther 
Buperior,  with  whiun  they  remained  eight  years, 
MM  m  whom  daMh  Gregory  fthoM  withdrew 
to  Scetc,  near  Rerrhoca,  where  he  built  hirawlf  a 
oeU,  and  gave  himself  lu  entirely,  for  ten  yean,  to 
dMMeoBlenpletoMd^MritMaei^^  Hen 
the  severity  of  his  regimen  and  the  coldness  of  his 
cell,  induced  an  illness  which  abnost  occasioned 
his  death  ;  and  the  argent  recommendation  of  the 
other  monks  of  the  pUicc  induced  him  then  to  leave 
Scete,  and  return  to  Mount  Atho«;  but  thin  ch.mcre 
not  sufficing  for  his  recorery,  he  removed  to  l  liei*- 
mMm  (GteilMMn.  ilUL  fi.  t9). 

It  was  appHHttty  while  at  Thesnalonica,  that 
his  coQtrovenjf  b^giut  with  Barlaam,  a  Calabrian 
■MNdc,  who  hftvinff  visited  Coottantiiiople  soon  after 
the  acct»<%tioi)  of  the  empeWf  Andronicus  Palaeolo- 


gua  the  younger  in  ▲.o.  1188  f  AMoaoNicus 
Mid  unHftMijS  liiMMir  Ml  ndlMrait  ef  tke  Greek 

churen,  and  a  convert  from  and  an  ojipniH  iit  of  the 
Latin  chorch,  against  which  he  wrote  several  works, 
obtained  thn  wnm  and  patronage  of  the  emperor. 
BmIhhb  appears  to  have  been  a  conceited  man. 
Mid  to  Iwv  sought  opportunities  of  decrying  the 
VMigM  of  the  fiyzantine  Greeks.  To  this  super- 
ciUoiit  Immmt  nt  wild  fiinaticism  of  the  niotllts  of 
Athos  presented  an  admimble  subjtH  t.  Those  of 
them  who  aioMd  at  the  highest  npintuol  attaiu- 
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to  dnt  AmbmIwm  vp  1 

days  and  nights  to^rtht  r  in  a  corner  of  their  ce 
and  abstracting  their  thoughts  from  all  world 
objects,  and  resting  their  beards  on  tlueir  cli«« 
and  fixing  their  eyes  oo  their  beliiea,  §aam^am 
that  the  seat  of  the  soul,  previously  nnkno-wnn,  W! 
revealed  to  them  by  a  mystical  light,  at  the  di 
covery  of  which  they  were  rapt  into  a  state  < 
extatic  enjoyment  The  existence  of  tyii»  M-^h 
well  described  by  Gibbon  as  the  creatare  oi  a 
empty  stomal  Mid  an  empty  hnin,**  mf/prnmn  1 
have  been  kept  secret  by  the  monks,  and  waji  onl 
revealed  to  ifairlaam  br  an  iacaotioos  monk«  wlun 
rHiKiilllMIMH  itwIIMi  til  file  IIMIIMIinhMlIllMIII— ^  « 
being  scarcely  above  the  level  of  the  brutes.  Bnc 
huun  enncljr  hud  IkoU  of  the  cmportnnily  MSbvd« 
by  tte  &eeWrTt»  —ril  witfc  WHm  W|iwimi1i—  th. 
fanaticism  of  these  Hesychasts  (ifcrvxcCJ^irrcs^  a 
Quietists,  caliiiw  them  'Ofi^aA^vx'*'*  Ompitalap^ 
cAi,  **  men  with  eoali  in  their  navels,*^  and  identi- 
fying than  with  the  Massaliene  or  Euchites  of  tht 
fourth  century.  The  monks  were  roiiM-d  l.v  th^-ne 
attacks,  and  as  Gregory  rakma^  was  emiixt  ul 
amoaig  tham  for  his  intellectual  powers  and  attain^ 
raents,  they  put  him  forward  as  their  champion,  t>oth 
with  his  tongtie  and  pen,  against  the  attacks  of  lh« 
sarcastic  Calabrian.  (Cantacuz.  L  c;  Niceph.  G^re;^ 
Hist,  lii/z.  xi.  10  ;  Mosheim,  Ecclri.  HitL  by  IVfur- 
doch  and  boemes,  book  iiL  cent.  xn.j^.  iL  ch.  t. 
f  1,  Ae.|  Gibbon,  JDiK.MirfM; ft  «S0 

Pal.unas  anri  his  friends  tried  first  of  all  to 
silence  the  reproochea  of  Barlaam  bj  friendly  xvs- 
roonataaea,  and  aAmad  tkal  aa  to  tte  myatiail 
light  which  beamed  round  the  saints  in  their 
seasons  of  contemplation,  there  had  been  various 
similar  instances  in  the  history  of  the  chnxch  of  a 
divine  lustre  surrounding  the  saints  in  time  of 
persecution;  and  that  Sacn>d  History  recorded  the 
nppcanince  of  a  divine  and  uncreated  light  at  tiie 
Saviour^s  transfiguration  on  mount  TkbM^  BaiiMUB 
Guiifht  at  the  mention  of  this  light  as  uncre.Tted» 
and  oiiinned  that  nothing  was  uncreated  but  CJod*  ' 
and  that  inasmuch  as  God  waa  invisible  while 
the  light  of  Moxint  Tabor  was  visible  to  the  bodily 
«re,  the  monks  must  have  two  Gods,  one  the 
uealor  of  all  tUnga,  esnfcaaedly  iBviaihk;  the 
other,  this  visible  yet  uncreated  light.    This  b»>-  | 
nous  charge  gave  to  the  controversy  a  freah  kn- 
pulse,  until,  aftw  two  or  time  years,  Baifaoa, 
(inaring  that  his  infuriated  oj^ponents,  who  flocked  to 
the  scene  of  conflict  from  all  the  monasteries  about 
Thessalonica  and  Constantinople,  would  o&r  him 
personal  violence,  appealed  to  the  Patriarch  of  ' 
(Constantinople  and  the  bishops  there,  and  charjred 
I'iiiainas  not  only  with  sharing  the  fanaticism  of  the 
OmpkaloptyrJii,  and  with  the  use  of  defective  prayers, 
but  also  with  holding  blasphcmnng  views  of  God^ 
and  with  introducing  new  terms  into  the  theology 
of  the  chuivh.   A  council  iraa  oonMqvenlly  con- 
vened in  the  church  of  St  Sophia  at  Constantinople 
(a.  o.  1341)  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  the 
chief  anatoi%  tba  laanad,  and  n  vaak  nnniliide  of 
the  common  people.    As  it  was  not  thought  ad- 
visable to  discuss  the  mysteziea  of  theology  before 
a  promiBcoona  mnltitnde,  the  diaige  a^ainat  Plah- 
mas  and  the  monka  of  blasphemous  notions  respect- 
ing God  was  suppressed,  and  only  the  charge  of  hold- 
ing the  old  Massalian  heresy  re^>ecting  prayer, 
and  of  using  defective  prayers,  waa  proceeded 
with,    llithrim  first  aildre-s's.  d  the  rounril  in  sup- 
port of  his  cluixge,  then  Palauuui  replied,  rctortiui 
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the  diaiire  of  blasphemy  and  per- 
la  Uie  md  the  coondl  dMided  in 
of  the  monlu,  and  Barlaain,  accord  itic^  to 
CmnfcMatPOttK,  acknowledged  his  errors  and  was 
wmtamuBmd  to  his  adveraniH.  Mortified,  however, 
at  hi9  pwiblic  di-fcat,  he  retiiraed  to  Italy,  and  re- 
himself  to  the  Latin  church.  Nicephorus 
stale*,  that  the  dedsioo  of  the  eovaefl  on 
ion  of  the  Massalian  heresy  charged  against 
was  delated,  that  iWlaam  waa  con* 
«f  ■■ligiiilji  and  wiugaiie,  mi.  ik^  dM 
fcerrty  <if  Pnlam.T*  arnl        pnrty  would  probably 


condcBUMd  ftlfffy  had  not  the  cofltplelion 

dcAth,  A.  D.  1341.  (fimmm,  «.40; 

Oicgvr.  &  1 1.) 

CBOM  which  Reifawi  had  <maken  was 
ica  tip  bj  another  Oiafj,  nunamed  Acindy- 

tms  [AciyDiTiirR,  ORKnoRirs"]  ;  but  the  party  of 
Xktc  floonks  continued  in  the  ascendant,  and  Paiamas 
the  favour  of  John  GwlMnMi»  who 
«crcised  the  chief  influence  at  the  court 
«C   Cho    emperor,  John  Palaeologus,  a  minor 
f  JeMUMMT.  CsmtMEmmmni  Joannm  YL  Pa- 

x.ABOLOGr»],  to  such  a  degree  that  it  was  reported 
Caateeaaeniu  intended  to  procure  the  depo- 
■  af  «ka  fMmk  af  Cwwlaaliuople,  Jmaam 

John  Calccas  or  Aprenus  [Calkcas  Joannes], 
Id  ekivafe  Palamaa  to  his  teat  (Cantacna.  Hitt, 
BLin  BiAaciHlwwwWBh«l«v«d(A.i».184f 

- — I  •'^47),  between  Cantaauenos  and  the  court 
<  where  the  Admiial  Apocancus  had  eupptanted 
him),  Palamai,  as  a  friend  of  Cantacoienna,  wai 
inprlMMd  (a.  n.  1346),  not  however  on  any  po- 
fitMal  charpp,  but  on  the  pround  of  his  religious 
opinions  ;  for  the  p;itriarch  now  supported  Gregory 
Adndynos  and  the  Bailaamitea  against  tfw  OMiks 
etf  Atho*,  who  were  favourable  to  Canlnai7eii«<9. 
Tha  Rariaamitw  oaoaeqnentiy  gained  the  aacend- 

I  their  opponents  were  called,  were  con- 
The  patriacch  aad  the  court  were,  how 
•ear,  e<ipet:ial!y  mtAm  to  ekar  thewwiHw  horn 

the  »f  -[ixi 'H  of  acting  from  political  feelint?  in  the 
inprisooBettt  of  Fahuaaa.  When  the  entrance  of 
Onacuaeaaa  iatoCaaatatiDople,  in  Jmnmrj  1 347, 
•bliged  the  court  to  submit,  Palamas  was  released, 
and  sent  to  make  terms  with  the  conqueror.  (Can- 
tMBs.  HiaL  iii.  98  ;  Niceph.  Greg.  Hut,  Byx*  xr. 
7,  9.)  The  patriarch  CwiBM  had  heen  depOMd 
bv  the  infln'^nce  of  the  emprr's  mother.  Anna,  just 
betoie  the  triumph  of  Caiitacuzenus,  and  Gregory 
VhhaM  persuaded  CantacoxeaM  to  aaaemble  a 
synod,  by  which  the  deposition  was  confirmed,  and 
ft*  Vnir'''  CaJecas  to  Didymoticbom.  Acandynus 


ari'j  the  Palamit'-^  iK^cnme  once  more  predomiiuint. 
Istdoce,  oM  of  their  number,  was  chosra  patriarch. 
(CaatM.  mL  hvS;  Nioeph.  Qn^  sr.  10,  11.) 
Palamas  hianlf  was  soon  after  appointed  arch- 
^op  of  Thfawlenics  ;  tfaongh,  as  that  city  was 
in  the  hands  of  some  of  the  nobOtty  wita  wcce 
hnMa  fto  Cantacosenos,  he  was  refused  admit- 
tuKf,  and  obliecd  to  retire  to  the  isle  of  Lemnos, 
hat  he  obtainiHl  admittance  after  a  time.  This 
vaBhiA.D.  134a  (Caatae.  c  15  ;  Niceph.  Qrag. 
c.  12.)  M«in while,  the  eocleiiastiaU  troubles  con- 
the  Barhiamites  withdrew  from  the  commu- 
bneh ;  their  ranks  received  continual 
bcmse,  and  Nicephoras  Oregoms  the  hi!?torirm, 
tintij  imw  ofw  to  tbair  side  the  empress  Irene, 
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wife  of  Cantacuaenng,  by  persuading  her  that  tlie 
recent  death  of  her  younger  son,  Andronieos  (a.  dw 
1  .'U7),  was  a  sign  of  the  Divine  displeasure  at  the 
favour  shown  by  the  emperor  Cantacnaenus  to  the 
PaLimites.  To  nHoia  piaee,  if  posiiUa,  to  tlw 
church,  a  synod  was  snmmoned,  after  various  con- 
ferences had  been  heid  between  the  emperor,  the 
patriarch  laidora,  MaooMi,  aad  NieeplMnii  Oi»> 
poras.  Isidore  difd  a.  d.  1349,  before  the  meeting 
of  the  synod,  over  which  Callistni,  his  successor, 
piwidad.  When H met  (a.9.  1151)  Nicephorw 
Gr^'trnni'^  was  the  champion  of  the  Bariaamites,  who 
numbered  among  their  sopjporten  the  arehhishop  of 
Epheiaa  aad  the  hUkm  n  Omum  er  Omnms :  the 
archbishop  of  Trre,  wno  was  present,  appears  to 
have  been  on  the  same  side.  Palamas  was  the 
leader  of  the  opposite  party,  who  having  a  large 
majority  aad  the  mfpttt  af  the  emperor,  carried 
every  thini?  their  own  way  ;  the  archbishop  of 
Kphesus  and  the  bishop  of  Ganus  were  deposed, 
Baiiaam  aad  Acindynus  (ndlfcar  «f  wkon  was 
present)  were  declared  to  be  excommunicated,  and 
their  followers  were  forbidden  to  propa^ue  their 
■entiMBli  by  tpaadi  «r  wridnf;  (GntHaa.  J9Sifc 
iv.  28 ;  Niceph.  Oregon  HisL  Dyz.  xvi.  .'5,  t\  iii. 
3—8,  xix.,  XX.)  The  popdaoe^  howerer,  iisvoured 
Aa  Tsnquished  party,  aad  Ptdaaaa 
escaped  their  vi^iU  ncc.  Of  his  siibsequeull 
and  death  nothing  appears  to  be  known. 

The  leading  tenets  of  the  Pahnites  weredMs*- 
istence  of  the  mystical  Hght  discovered  by  dm  mm* 
eminent  monks  and  recluses,  in  their  long  exercise 
of  abstract  contempktion  and  prayer,  and  the  un- 
created natnre  of  the  light  of  Mount  Tabor,  seen  at 
the  transfi miration  of  Christ  The  first  attracted  the 
notice  and  animadversion  of  their  opponents,  but 
the  second,  with  the  oonsaqMoeaa  naD^  ar  appa 
rently  deducihle  from  it,  was  the  preat  object  of 
attack.  The  last  seven  books  (xviii. — xxiv.)  of 
wso  jxwsw  jjjHBiiaHo  oi  MH^BUiaa  uie^iaa 
are  taken  up  with  the  Palamite  controver-iy  :  and 
in  the  bitterness  of  his  polemic  spirit  he  charges 
Mbmm  wkh  pelylheisn  (vrflL  2.  §  4) ;  wHh  ooiH 
verting  the  attributes  of  tlic  deity  into  so  many  dis- 
tinct and  independent  deities  (xxii.  4.  §9);  with 
affirming  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  not  (me  alone,  or 
even  one  of  seven  (an  evident  allusion  to  Reed.  L  4), 
but  one  of  **  seventy  times  seven"  (xxiii.  3.  §  4)  ; 
witii  placing  in  an  intermediate  rank  between  God 
aad  angels  a  new  and  peculiar  class  of  oncrealad 
powers  ( Kaivop  ri  koI  ISiov  iKrltrrav  yivot 
iiffpTfuwy)  which  he  (Palamas)  called  the  bright- 
ness {Kafiwp&nrn)  of  God  and  tha  ineAiUa  li^l** 
(<^»  A^prtTov)  ;  with  holdinif  that  any  man  by  par- 
taking of  the  stream  of  this  light  flowing  from  its 
faeafciiastlMe  soarea,eeddatwfflbeeogiennereated 

and  withntit  l-  L-'noing  (ebcrfo-Ty  <OtAo»'Tj  "-ilvtrsOai 
Koi  d*^xy  (uiii.  3)  {  and  with  other  errors 
whkk  ear  liadta  do  net  uttow  ns  to  enumerala 

(ibid.).  It  is  plain,  however,  that  these  alleged 
errors  were  for  the  most  part,  if  not  altogether,  the 
inferences  dednoed  by  Nicephorus  Gregoras  and 
other  opponents  from  the  Palamite  dogma  of  tha 

uncreated  light,  and  not  thf»  acknowlf-ipfd  tenets 
of  the  Palaniite  party.  The  rise,  cuiiniuance, 
and  vehemence  of  the  controversy  is  a  sin^jiular 
manifestation  of  the  subtilt}'  and  misdirection  of 
the  Greek  intellect  of  the  period.  The  dogma  of 
the  uncreated  light  of  Mooat  Tabor  has  apparency 
contitnif  i  tn  be  the  recognised  orthodox  doctrine 
of  the  Uredt  Cbiudi  (Oqpps(OiUMnii%  NaU  ad 
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MMfil.  €ht§ot.  vdLIL  y.  1831,  ad.  Ban),  though 
|»r()ha))1y  now  negkded  or  forgotten. 

Pahunas  was  a  oiptoua  writer ;  many  of  his 
works  are  extant  in  MS.,  and  are  enomerated  by 
Wharton  and  Gcry  in  the  Apiyrndbl  tft  Cav«»  and 
by  Fabriciuu.  Nicephonis  Grcpora*  says  (xxiii.  3. 
§  3)  that  he  wrote  more  than  sixty  A<Pyot,  onUiimcs; 
and  lioivin,  in  a  note  on  the  passage  (vol.  ii.  p. 
I.'il7,  cd.  Bonn),  stati-s  that  one  MS.  in  the  kind's 
library  at  Paris  contained  more  than  seventy 
hcottlies  or  otiur  dMit  pieeaa.  So  that  the  state- 
ment of  Oregoras  mtist  refer  only  to  pieces  written 
on  occasioa  of  Palamas'  coutroveny  with  him,  or 
nut  bevery  araebbdowtbenazk.  Tha  fiiUawittg 
have  }jct'n  published.  1.  Ptxtsopopoeia  s.  Pro$f>]>o- 
poei(M»,  a.  Oratiomei  dma»  judieUdu^  Matitu  Cotjm 
400WiMCfii,  af  Ost^porit  asM  dl^^ndbalMi  vms  aval 
Judicuin  Siutfntiu;  published  under  the  eilitorial 
care  of  Adr.  Tumebas,  4to.  Paris,  1553,  and  given 
in  a  Latin  version  in  many  editions  of  the  BUJio- 
iktem  Patrum^  e.  g.  in  Tol.  xxri.  p.  199,  &c..  ed. 
Lyon,  1677.  2.  Eif  ri)»  <rnrr/j»  fttratiAfupoHTip 
TOW  Kvpiov  KoX  &fov  Kol  Samipos'  "^futv  'iriaou 
XpttrroO'  ip  f  wapdaTacrts  on  v4  Hot'  aMjy  <pcis 
itrrttrrSv  icrrn'.  Xoyos  a.  fn  i-rnerabi/em  Domini 
et  Dei  ac  Saivaiori^  nostri  Jetu  ChriMi  Trawfornia- 
IAmmm,  aW  jmtater  quod  m  eaed  lumen  increaium 
rase  J  Oratio  Prima.    *0/u\la  tls  T-fjy  cu/n)f  rev 

V*  HW  WKwWKTwW  WwTM  TV  Kmr   WBWflfw  V^WfWWwW  ^WS, 

dAA.*  oOk  ((TTiv  ovala  0<ou.  Kft-yo^  ff .  Trndahn  in 
caadem  venerandam  Domimi  Trums/unaatioaem  i  in 
quo  probatury  quanqutm  imnmhm  arf  ttim  dWais 
simum  Lumen^  haud  tamen  Dei  Estentiam  es$e. 
Oratio  Seeunda.  These  two  orations  were  pub- 
lished with  a  Latin  version  by  Comb^fis  in  his 
Audarium  Norissimum^  M.  PlHcis,  1672>  pars  ii. 
p.  106,  Aic.  The  Latin  version  was  given  in  the 
Lyon  edition  of  the  litUiotineca  Patruniy  M.  1G77, 
WL  zxvi.  p.  209,  &c.  3.  Ai^ot  jS',  AwoSuktikoI 
Sti  ovxi  Kal  4k  TOU  flou  d\\'  fK  fiSrav  roO  Tlarpoi 
iKvoptvfTcu  TO  wfti/ia  T^  iyuv^  Oraiiimct  dutu 
dbaMMiinyiaaa  fsotf  MM  av  WSSo^  ttdt^  toloP^&tn 

prf>crd(it  Sjiiritiis  Sanrhm.  Thcsi*  were  jniblislied, 
4to.  London,  without  date  (but  stated  by  some  of 
oar  aathorMea  to  be  1824 ),  together  widi  a  mill* 
her  of  other  pieces  of  Barlaam  the  Cakbrian,  Ca- 
boel  Severtts  of  Philadelphia,  Meleteus  Pega  of 
AlaaBHkMa,  Mtdoraa  Ma^ipmios  of  Cerigo,  Kilns, 
and  Georgius  Scbolarius  [Oknnadxub  of  Constan- 
tinople, No.  2],  Greek  writers  of  comparatively 
recent  period.  This  volume  was  dedicated  to  the 
font  patriarchs  of  the  Greek  Church,  Cyrillus  Ln- 
raris  of  f'oii*<tanti!io|i!p,  Gem<?imiis  Sp.irt.>Iiotc.H  of 
Aluxaudnu,  Atliouasius  IlL  of  Autioch,  and 
Theophanes  IV.  of  Jerusaleni.  4  'Amnnypa^a^ 
Hffuhftio  I^rjiontinnum  s.  Kpifrrapharum  Jmniiis 
Veoei^  published  with  a  Conjfuiaiw  by  Cardinal 
BassHioB  [JoANifH,  N«.  311  in  tba  OpmnUa 
Aurm  of  Potnis  .\rru(liiis,  Ito.  Rome,  IG.'JO,  and 
again  1671.  5.  S.  Petri  Alhomtat  (s.  de  Moute 
Atho)  Emeomimm,  pnbKsbed  with  a  huSm  venion, 
introduction,  and  notes,  by  Conrad.  JamnBigaa,  ill 
the  Acta  Samctonm^  Jmdf  a.  d.  xii.  vol.  ii.  p.  5.^5, 
&C.  6.  'Ewl  AarfiNir  mmftla^  Advenus  Latinos 
Confcaaio,  printed  from  a  MS.  in  the  royal 
library  at  Turin  in  the  Cixhr,--  MSli  IfiUiot/i.  Ji'ty. 
Tauriri.  pars  i.  p.  2til-J.  7.  'ta-io-roAiJ  vpos  rriv 
^ixrrtifni  fiaffiKiSa  Kvpdp  'A»pav  fi^  IlnJUMaXo- 
7tVa>',  Iiiiistof'i  <i'(  iliriiiitns  mrmntam  Awptslam 
Aaaam  Pala/eoioyiKata^  phiited  by  lioiTin  in  his 


nelM  to  tfie  RkL  Bgamt  aTNioephanis  Ghr^tocaa. 

fol.  Paris,  1702,  p.  787 ;  vol.  ii.  p.  1282,  ed.  Ban. 
Boivin  has  also  given  two  extracts,  one  of  some 
length,  from  a  writing  of  I'alanias,  Adccrsm  Jo- 
annem  CWmins  (p.  .789,  ed.  Paris,  p.  1285,  ed. 
Bonn)  ;  the  other,  very  brief,  fnim  an  EpL-tiJa  ad 
Joaiaum  Gabram  (p.  1275,  ed.  Boun).  Various 
citations  from  his  wooes,  but  without  forthar  apaci* 
fication,  are  given  by  Nirephonis  Gresrnraa  (ffitL 
ii^zant,  xxiiL  3.  §  2.  p.  697,  &&,ed.  Paris,  p.  1113; 
fte.,  ed.  Bonn).  It  is  probaUa  Ihst  tike  iWa  or 
declaration  issnrd  hy  the  sjraod  of  Constantinople, 
A.  D.  1351,  against  the  BariaainilHs  was  drawn  np 
by  Pahmaa  or  under  hia  inneeliea.  It  ia  given 
with  a  T^atin  vers'r.n  1y-  Combifis  \n\k\i Audariatm 
Novittimmau,  fol  ParU|  1672,  pars  ii.  p.  13&,  Aeci. 
Md  ia  oBtiliBd  ImMr  mpd  rqi  dafiat  sti« 
Uf&s  (ri/ydSov  rot;  v^Kpvnfidtn^i  mrrd  r*ir 
^povovtnmv  Td  HapKoAfi  TC  Kol  *KKivivvov  4fr\  t^s 
^acTiK*la$  rAv  tia^Sv  KtxL  ipiM^mf  /3aaiA«Mr 
■ftPMv  Kommv^Qrou  iroi  IlaAaMAi^yasi,  Ibaiaa  • 

divitta  tacrn.jtir  Syr.otla  adccrsttt  eo$  (vatia  qui 
Barlaam  et  Adndjftu  opinioni*  suni^  Oin/uc'toe/io  ae 
Palaeologo  rdiffHmt  orttodo-risfptc  ImjieratarrLua 
nostriy,  rditm  ac  r^rj^inilus.  The  Greek  writens. 
longing  to  the  Bomish  Church,  as  Allatios,  N  icolaos 
OooBaamiaPapadopoK,  and  otib«%lMa|»  aa  Faknaa 

every  term  of  reproach  :  on  the  other  hand,  the 
orthodox  Greeks  extol  him  highly,  and  ascribe  mi- 
vaadooa  efficacy  to  his  nUesi  (Cave,  HuL  XML, 
fol.  Oxford,  1 7-10 — 43,  voL  ii.  Apf^endit^  by  Whar- 
ton and  Gcry,  pp.  54,  55  ;  Fabric.  BAUotk,  Graea. 
vd,  X.  pp.  464—462,  and  790,  ed.  vet. ;  vol.  xL 
p.  494,  &C.,  ed.  llarles;  Ovdia,  De  Scriplor,^». 
Eccles.  vol.  iii.  col.  843.)  [J.  C.  M.] 

PALAME'DES  (noAoMifauf),  a  son  of  Nau- 
plius  and  Clymene,  the  daughter  of  Atreas  (or 
Catreus,  Tzotz.  nd  L'fc.  38  I),  and  brother  of  Oeax. 
He  joined  tlie  Greeks  in  their  expedition  against 
Troy  ;  but  Agamwanop,  Dioaedes,  and  Odyssana^ 
eiivinus  (if  his  fame,  can-sed  a  captive  Phrygian  la 
write  to  Palamedes  a  letter  in  the  name  of  Priaaa^ 
and  dm  indnead  a  aervant  of  Paknadaa  by  bribea 
to  conceal  the  letter  under  his  m.vter's  bed.  H.t<'- 
npon  they  accused  Palamedes  of  tieachecy ;  they 
aottdiad  his  tent,  and  aa  they  ftimd  tiia  letter 
which  they  themselves  had  dictated,  they  caused 
him  to  be  stoned  to  death.  When  Palamedes  was 
led  to  death,  he  exclaimed,  "  Truth,  I  lament  thee, 
for  thou  hast  died  even  before  me."  (Schol.  ad 
Eur.  Orrst.  422  ;  Philostr.  //-  r.  1  (I  ;  Ov.  Mtt.  xiii. 
56.)  According  to  some  tniuiuous,  it  was  Odys- 
seus alone  who  hated  and  persecuted  P:vlamedes. 
(Ilygin.  Fab.  105  ;  Xenoph.  Mcmor.  iv.  2.  "J.'s 
Apolog.  §  26.)  The  cause  of  this  hatred  too  is 
not  the  same  in  aS  wiileiat  for  aeoordiiw  to  aoaa^ 
OdyRsnus  hated  him  because  he  had  been  com- 
pelled by  him  to  join  the  Greeks  i^punst  Troy 
( Hygin.  M.  95  {  Or.  MUL  dil  68  %  oooq^  OoT** 
8Fi;s),  (tr  beauise  he  had  been  severely  censoiadfcy 
Palamedes  for  retttming  from  a  foraging  eaaanion 
into  Thiaea  with  empty  hands.  (Sot.  od  Amt.  ii. 
81  ;  comp.  Philostr.  Her.  10.)  The  manner  of 
Palamedes*  death  is  bkewise  related  diifereuUy : 
some  say  that  Odyssetu  and  Diomedes  induced 
him  to  descend  into  a  wall,  where  they  pretended 
they  had  discovered  a  treasure,  and  as  hewas  l«'low 
they  cast  stones  upon  him,  and  killed  him  (l)ict. 
Ciet.  ii.  15)  ;  others  state  that  he  was  drowned  by 
them  whilst  fishing  (Paus.  x.  .'^1.  §  1)  ;  m  d  ar- 
cording  to  Iteres  Phiygios  (28)  he  was  killed  Ly 
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kSM  u  either  Colonoe  in  Troas,  or  in  Tenedoa,  or 
at  Grnestoa.  The  atury  of  Palamede«,  which  is 
Bot  mentioiked  hj  Homer,  •eems  to  hare  been  first 
ivlated  in  th*  Cjftnk,  taA  was  aflenrards  devc- 
h  :-f^i  hy  the  tragic  po^ts  e«p^ci;illy  Euripides,  ami 
y  by  the  K>piii»Us  who  iikctl  tu  look  upon  Palu- 
■R4e«  a*  their  patteni.  (Faaa  z.  31.  §  1  ;  Phi- 
fc>»»r.  Lc)  The  trairic  poet*  and  sttphists  describe 
bin  ai  a  aaie  aaong  the  Greeks  aod  a»  a  poet ; 
m4  W  ii  i&  to  Im  iBfvniad  Bgbl-lMniN,  ram. 
Firc-«,  iralc*,  disctxa,  dice,  the  alphabet,  and  the  art 
a(  mgi^MUitg  aentiaeU.  (Philostr.  Her.  10  ;  Paus. 
ii.90.  «  X.  SI.  §  I  :  SdMlad  Bu^k.  Omt  422.) 
A  umtuary  and  a  fttatue  of  Pal;untHl*>s  existed  on 
tlte  Aeolian  ooa»t  of  A^ia  Minor,  wpgaite  to  Me- 
^TBfia  ia  Leaboa.  (Philoitr.  F8.  JfwffM.  ir. 
n  :  Ttm.  wl  Ltrriph.  3r,4.)  PL  8-] 

PAI.AME DES  (noAanrfSiif),  a  Greek  grara- 
monau,  vat  a  contemporary  of  Athenaeus,  who 
attndma  kim  as  one  of  tlw  speakers  in  hi*  work. 
Soi'ij*  ',1%  thit  lie  wn>te  l^u^iKi\v  Kcd  iporfiKr\t 
A«^ir,  atntf/AToKu-joif,  and  a  commentary  on  Pindar. 
Satefbaahiai  the  epithet  JWnit,  and  Athe- 
t»'c<  tpmn  biin  «X«oTUtrf5.  lie  was  also  r.'iHt'd 
M^^^amAtfyos,  that  ia,  a  collector  of  worda, " 
fnUUj  W  gmv  ii  Ua  writiiigt  u  ex- 

flMBtiaD  of  tbe  difficilt  words  in  the  tragic  and 
e«ne  poatai  The  pueage  in  iSuidae,  in  which 
kbnil  10  \m  writteB  ft  walk  adiad  by  Ua 
■M,  it  |>obably  corrupt.  (SuidM^  C  v.  XlaAo- 
j4k>;  Athen.  ix.  p.  ft{  Etym.  s.  v. 
*k$ifiit^Mm  fi^Xot,  where  Ibr  IbA«^i»Si;t  toropucof 
aa  ought  perhaps  to  read  naXofnT^Tjs  'EAcaruJi ; 
lidioL'oii  Jp.'/.  AAot/.  L  704,  iii.  107,  ir.  15G3  ; 
StiKtLod.  reap.  708,  1103,  1117,  /'uc.dl(>; 

Hmiilir.  a<i  ^rvt  /Vn<.  ML) 

PALATI'Nl  a  Mimamc  of  Apollo  at  Rome, 
vkm  Auguatas,  in  commemoration  of  the  battle  ot 
iMbB,  iaiifft II  I!  ft  temple  to  the  god  enfka  Pilft^ 
tioe  hill,  in  which  sobsequentlv  a  librarv  was  esta- 
kiihed.  (Dion  CW  liii.  1  \  'UoraL  Cwrm,  i.  31, 
L  &  17  ;  Propert.  fr. «.  11 ;  Ov.  An  Am, 

;:L  [1..  S.l 

FAL£S,  a  Human  divinit;  of  flocka  and  sliep- 
Ms  it  dcacribed  by  mw  aa  ft  male,  and  by 

i»theri  as  a  female  divinity  ;  whence  6ome  modem 
vn'.m  hare  inferred  that  Pales  a-as  a  combination 
of  bothiezcs  ;  bot  such  a  monstrosity  is  altogether 
iHii|B  l»  the  ivfigion  of  the  Romans.  (Virg.  Aen. 
vi.  I,  297,  Oorq.  iii.  1  ;  Serr.  ad  I'm/.  E<-hu}.  v. 
«  ;  Ot.  FaaL  iV.  721,  746,  766;  Dionys.  i.  Hii  ; 
ibken.  TitL  p.  361.)  Soma  of  Ike  ritea  performed 
at  the  fpstiTal  of  Pairs  which  wns  r<-!f})rit<<l  on 
t^  2isl  of  Aphl,  the  birth-day  of  the  aty  of  Itome, 
««dd  MhA  teoB  to  faiiliits  ^  Aa  divinity 
VIS  a  female  chumcter  ;  bat  besides  the  express 
<iiiiiwis  to  the  contrary  (Sarr.  ad  Vwg,  Oeorg. 
Bil_t  Araehi  oAibGlMl.  iiLft;  Mntka.  cap.  i. 
p  27  \  there  also  are  other  rea«ion«  for  believing 
t^  Pake  waa  a  male  divinity.  Tbe  name  seems 
W  f  tctijd  with  Paladnus  the  centre  of  all 
llie  earliest  legends  of  Rome,  and  the  god  himself 
*ia  with  the  Romans  the  embodiment  of  the  same 
Me»ai  Pan  among  the  (J reeks.  Respecting  the  fes- 
t'-  al  of  the  Palilui  set-  Diet,  of  AnL  $.  v.  (  Hartiing, 
iti^  U-H-i.  I Horn.  vol.  ii.  p.  14H,  A:c.)     [L.  S.J 

PA LF I  HI  US  SURA,  one  of  tbe  dektores 
■ad«  Domitian.  was  the  son  of  a  man  of  consular 
^'t.  \\  i»  related  of  him  that  he  wrt  ^*t!(  d  with  a 
iafi'dafmnnian  viifia  in  a  publiccQnteat  in  tlie  reign 
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of  Nero,  and  haying  been  expelled  firom  the  senate 
by  Ve8pa*i;in,  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
Stoic  philosophy,  and  became  dif;tingui!>he<l  for  his 
eloquence.  He  was  restored  to  the  senate  by  Do- 
mitian, became  one  of  his  infoniMn,  and  after  tiM 
death  of  the  tyrant  was  brfniijht  to  trial,  apparently 
in  the  rcigu  of  Trajan,  and  condemned.  This  ao- 
count  is  given  by  the  Scholiast  on  Juvenal  (it.  38) 
from  the  historiMl  HaiintllBliBttt.  (Csflnp.  Soat, 
Dom.  13.) 

PALICA'NnS,  IL  LOliLnm,  ft  Pksentina 

of  htiniblf  oritjin,  was  tribune  of  tlx-  plcbs,  B.C.  71, 
in  which  year  be  exerted  himself  most  Tigoroualy 
to  obtain  fer  tlia  tribuMi  tin  watoration  of  tboae 
powers  and  privilsgnef  which  they  had  been  de- 
prived by  a  law  of  the  dictator  Sulla.  On  Pompey*s 
return  to  Roma,  towards  the  dose  of  the  year  after 
his  victory  over  Sertorina,  Palicanas  immedialalj 
held  an  assembly  of  the  people  outside  the  city- 
gates,  in  which  Pompey  promised  the  resttiration 
of  the  tnbunitian  privileges  a  promise  whidi  he 
fulfilled  in  his  consnlship  in  the  following  year. 
( Pseudo- Ascon.  in  (  He.  Divin.  in  CaedU  p.  103,  tit 
Vei-r.  p.  148,  ed.  Orelli.)  Palieanna  abo  aopported 

the  Itx  jit'iiciaria  of  tlie  pnirtnr  Ij.  Anrrlius  Cotta, 
bv  which  the  senators  were  deprived  of  their  ex- 
wuhre  right  to  set  ae  jodieaa,  and  tiie  jodldft  weva 
given  to  courts  consiatlQgef  senators.  K^uites  and 
tribimi  aeraxiL  He  farther  attempted  to  excita 
the  iad^nfttion  of  the  people  againet  tlieariiloeiftey 
by  recounting  to  them  the  tyrannical  and  cmel 
conduct  of  Verres  ;  and  to  produce  a  still  greater 
impression  upon  their  minds  he  brought  before 
them  a  Roman  citizen  whom  Verms  had  scourged. 
(Cic.  in  V'rrr.  \.  47.  ii.  41  ;  Schol.  (rronov.  in  f  'ic. 
Verr.  p.  31i(j.)  buch  steady'  opposition,  united 
with  a  humble  origin,  made  him  ft  ipeciel  object  ti 
liatri'd  to  the  aristocracy ;  and  accordingly  when 
he  became  a  candidate  for  the  coosalahip  in  lb&67« 
the  eoftmd  Pieo,  who  pteaided  at  the  oomitk,  poa»- 
tivahr  refused  to  annonncc  his  name  if  ho  should 
be  akM  (VaL  Jdaz.  iii.  &  g  3).  In  b.c.  64,  it 
waa  expected  that  he  woftld  agaiB  come  lisrwaid  ee 
a  candidate  (Cic.  ud  Alt.  i.  1 ) ;  but  thou'jh  he  soems 
to  have  been  veiy  popular,  he  bad  not  distinguished 
himaalf  ioflkienuy  to  coonteilMhuiee  Ida  bwfy  bhth* 
and  to  Ofercome  the  formidable  opposition  of  the 
aristocracy.  The  last  time  he  is  mentioned  is  in 
B.C.  60,  when  he  is  said  to  have  been  abusing 
almost  every  daj  the  eoMol  Afbnitte  {md  AH.  i 
l!!  ).  His  powers  as  an  orator  are  perhaps  some- 
what luiduly  depreciated  through  party-hatred : 
Cicero  aaya  oif  him  (Bral  62)  PaHeunus  aptimmm$ 
attrifius  imprritorum,  and  Sallust  describes  him 
(cw.  (^itimtiL  iv.  2,  init.)  looutui  maois  gmm  faem 
dm.  TbeLo}Ha,whowaatbewileof  A.Oabinini, 
and  who  v,  .is  dcbanc  hod  by  Cai-sar,  is  suppOM-d  to 
have  Ix'on  the  daughter  of  Palieanna.  ILolua^ 
N0.I.J  {Coiiiy.  Dgmumt€kmiikk»J[bmtyoLifk 
p.886w) 
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nsme  of  Paliamat,  written  with  a  k,  pali- 
KAKV8,  ocean  on  MVinl  «riM  tf  th*  LoUk  geni. 

The  spwrimen,  given  on  th<^  prcccdii^?  p.iL'o,  has  on 
the  obverM  the  bead  of  Liberty,  and  on  the  reTer*e 
«lMllMlmMithefmu  (Bikhd,^T.pbtM.) 

PA'LICUS  (naXi»f^s>,  commonly  found  in  toe 
pkual  Palici,  UaXuul^  were  Sicilian  daemons,  twin* 
■OM  of  Zna  and  Aa  nympli  Thaleia,  the  daughter 
of  Hapkftettus.  Sometimee  they  are  called  Bona  of 
Repmeatua  br  Aetna,  the  daughter  of  Ooeanua. 
Thaleia,  from  nar  of  Hoa,  deeired  to  be  iwaUowed 
up  bj  the  earth  ;  this  was  done,  but  in  due  time 
she  sent  forth  from  the  earth  twin  hajK  who  were 
called  noAtKol,  from  rov  wdXaf  btla^ai.  They 
were  wmhipped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  mount 
Aetna,  nt-ar  I'alice  ;  nrul  in  the  earliest  times  hu- 
man sacrilices  were  oHored  to  them.  Their  sanc- 
tuary was  an  aaylum  for  runaway  shtTea,  and  near 
it  there  gushed  forth  from  the  earth  two  sulphureous 
sprinn,  called  l>eilloi,  or  brothers  of  the  Palici ;  at 
whkt  fokn  tillM  im  tdun,  Aa  oatha  being 
written  on  tablets  and  thnrA-n  into  one  of  the  wells. 
If  the  tablet  swam  on  the  water,  the  oath  waa 
Moiidand  t»  to  tVM.  tat  if  fe  Modc  down,  iIm  «lk 
wns  regarded  as  perjury,  which  was  believed  to  be 
punished  instantuMoualy  by  blindaea>  or  death. 
(Steph.  Byi.  a.«.  IlaAiK^ ;  AriML  MIrM.  Am' 
eulL  58 ;  Diod.  xL  89 ;  Strab.  vi.  p.  275 ;  Ctc 
Df  Nat  Dtor.  iiL  22 ;  jVirg.  Acn.  \x.  585,  with 
the  note  of  Serrius  ;  Or.  MeL  t.  406  ;  lilacrob. 
A>/.  Y.  19.)  (L.S.] 

PALINU'RUS  (noXtwiJpof),  the  son  of  .I:,mis 
and  helmsman  of  Aeneas.  The  ^od  of  Sleep  in 
ika  disguise  of  Phorbas  approached  him,  sent  him  to 
sleep  nt  the  helm,  and  then  threw  him  down  into  the 
•ea.  (Viig.  Aem.  833i,&c}  In  the  lower  world 
Ini  mm  AtMM  agiin,  and  related  to  bin  that  on 
the  fourth  day  after  his  fall,  he  was  thrown  by  the 
wavea  oo  the  aoaat  of  Italy  and  there  munlBred, 
and  thai  Ma  body  wae  lift  witariod  an  dw  ilBHid. 
The  Sibyl  prophesied  to  him,  that  by  thecoBunaod 
of  an  oracle  his  death  should  be  atoiiad  fiMV  * 
tomb  ihonid  be  erected  to  htm,  aad  thai  a  om 
(Plalinunu,  the  modem  Puata  della  Spartivento) 
should  be  c^led  after  him*  (Vilgi  Aen.  ri.  337, 
&c  ;  Strab.  vi.  p.  252.)  [US.] 

PA'LLADAS  (IIa\AdSa>),  the  author  nf  a 
lanre  ntimVKT  oi Cpitrrxms  in  the  fJreek  Anthology, 
winch  kume  sctiolurii  con»iiier  the  bebt  in  the  col- 
hdfaa,  whOa  others  regard  them  M  ahaoit  worth- 
lev*  :  their  ivai  chanictTisiic  is  a  sort  of  elegant 
mediocrity.  Ahnost  all  that  we  know  of  the  poet 
it  |irthcnd  fivB  tha  afrigHM  theneelvaa. 

In  the  Vatican  MS.  he  is  called  an  Alexandrian. 
With  regard  to  hi«  time,  be  ia  mentioned  by 
Taetaaa  betwaan  Proelna  aad  Afatkiaa  {FnUg.  ad 
LtfcofJi.  p.  285,  Miillor) ;  but  a  more  exact  indi- 
aation  ia  fumiahed  by  one  of  his  epiataflaa  (No. 
115),  fai  which  ha  iPfiuca  of  Hypatia,  tta  daughter 
of  Theon,  aa  atiU  laiTe :  now  ilypatia  was  mur- 
dered in  A.D.  415.  [Hypatia].  He  was  a  gram- 
marian ;  but  at  some  period  be  reooiinced  the  pro- 
terian,  which  he  complaint  that  Ut  pamty  had 
compelled  him  to  follow:  a  quarrelsome  wife 
afforded  him  another  subject  of  bitter  complaint  in 
his  verses  (JSp^  41—46  ;  comp.  9,  14).  The 
question  has  been  raised  whether  he  was  a  Chris- 
tian or  a  heathen ;  but  his  epigrams  leave  liule 
dMhl  opMi  ishjael  To  say  nothing  of  a 
WHtic  distich  on  the  numln-r  of  the  monks,  which 
a  fihristian  might  very  well  have  written  {.Ep.  84), 
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there  is  another  epigram,  the  irony  of  which 
manifett.  in  whieh  he  refeia  to  atatoe*  of  hfth<i 
deities  being  resctiei]  from  destruction  by  ih^ 
converHon  into  the  images  of  Christian  Miata, 
iuyuiMt  tttliuiuuj,  by  the  w^,  t»  Aa 

reMiad  ta  {Paralip.  e  Cod.  Vat.  No.  (77.,  v..!.  xii 
pbMl«  Jaooba;  it  ia  worthy  of  remark  that  tb 
tide  ia  lUaik  T«i  ^vrwfpw).  Bttha  ilitait 
proof  that  he  was  not  a  CLri^iiau  i>  fumi&hed  b, 
his  bitter  epigram  on  the  edict  of  Theodoaiua 
the  destmetbn  af  tha  pagan  templea  i 
(No.  70),  the  tfloa  af  whiBB,  and  the  wtonua  «€ 
the  last  three  lines,  i  ipiwitHj  ^  anddb  it  is 
impoasible  to  mistake :  — 

ytKptey  ixoyrts  sAvOot  l^tAi/Wvarr. 
dvtarpdipn  ydp  wdrra  rvr  rd  wpiyftara. 

Of  the  1J7  epitrranis  in  Rrunck's  Analrcia  (v  ]. 
ii.  pp.  40(i — 438),  the  22ad  is  ascribed  in  the  V»- 
tiiM  lf&  ta  Lacha,  aad  the  M  ta  Rarat  (M 

to  Palladas  in  the  Plaiuidean  .Anthology-):  nr.  t'lo 
Other  hand,  there  are  to  be  added  to  the  niunber* 
en  the  aatharity  of  tha  VatioBB  MSw  tlw  aaa 
which  stands  under  the  name  of  Themistiue 
(Brunck.  AmtL  vol.  iL  p,  4U4>,  the  S6th  of  Lu- 
ciDius  {lb.  p.  337),  tiw  ddted  if  tha  aaonymona 
epigmms  {AnaL  vol.  iii.  p.  245),  and  those  num> 
bered  67,  112—115,  132,  and  206,  in  the  Parali- 
pomma  e  Oodice  VaHctmo.  (Jaooba,  AniJk.  Crraac. 
vol.  iii  pp.49,  112,  114—145.  vol.  iv.  p.  212. 
vol.  xiii.  pp.661,  G87— 689,  69.0,  741,  927,  ^28  ; 
Fabric.  BiU.  Orarc.  vol.  iv.  pp.  485,  486.)  [P.  S.J 
PALLA'DIUM  (naAAdkdr)»  k  pftperly  an 
image  of  Pallas  Athena,  but  geatBlBy  an  nncieT  t 
one,  which  was  kept  hidden  aad  atctet,  and  wm 
revered  aa  a  pledge  «f  Aa  ably  «f  tha  ttwa  «r 
place  whore  it  existed.  AmoQK  these  ancient 
iraagee  of  Pallas  none  is  more  odmalad  than  tha 
Trojan  PtHafinm,  aontaniaif  wliich  thnw  waa  tha 

follnwin^  tnidition.  Athena  was  brought  up  by 
Triton  j  aad  his  daughter,  Pailaa,  and  Athena  onea 
ymm  aiatllliig  togeCiMr  ftr  ita  tdot  af  atandta. 

Zeus  interfered  in  tha  ttniggle,  and  suddenly  held 
the  aegis  before  tha  ftca  af  Palbis.  PaUaa,  while 
looking  up  to  Zeoa,  waa  wounded  by  Athena,  and 
died.    Athena  in  her  sorrow  caused  an  ima^  of 

the  maiden  to  be  made,  round  which  she  hunt:  tha 
ai'gis,  and  which  she  placed  by  the  5ide  of 
image  of  Zeua.  Subaequently  when  RltYtra, 
being  diahononred,  tied  to  this  image,  Zeus  thrt^v 
it  down  from  Ulynipus  upon  the  earttu  It  came 
doam  at  Troy,  where  Una,  who  had  jnat  ben 
praying  to  the  god  for  a  favourable  omen  for  th.? 
building  of  the  dty,  took  it  up,  and  erected  a  sanc- 
tuary to  ik  Aamdaif  to  aoma,  tha  image  waa 
dedicated  by  Electra,  and  accitrding  to  otiura  it 
waa  given  by  Zeua  to  Dardanua.  The  image  itself 
ia  MM  to  h»fa  hecn  tima  aahilt  fa  height,  its  Irga 
close  together,  and  holding  in  its  right  hand  a  spear, 
aad  in  the  left  a  spindle  and  a  distaff.  (ApoUod. 
ia.  13.  §  3  ;  SchoL  ad  Eari^  OnmL  112d  ;  Dio- 
nya.  i  69.)  This  PalUdium  remained  at  Troy 
until  Odysseus  and  Diomedes  contrived  to  carry  it 
away,  because  the  city  c^uld  not  be  taken  so  long 
as  it  was  in  the  possession  of  that  sacred  treasure. 
(Conon,  A'/rr.  34  ;  Virg.  Arn.  ii.  IfJt,  i^;c. )  .Ac- 
cording to  bome  accounts  Troy  contained  two  Pal- 
ladia, one  of  which  waa  carried  off  by  Odystent 
and  Diomedes,  and  the  other  carried  by  A'  lun* 
to  Italy*  or  the  one  taken  by  the  (ireeka  was  a 
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rm  TTi'.itinn.  while  that  which  Aeneas  hrontrht 
t»  lui}  VM  the  genuine  one.  (Dion vs.  /.  c.  ; 
Pkn.  ti.  21  |5  ;  Or.  Fast,  vi.  421,  fic.)  But  if 
*  k  UTtar  from  this  twofold  ralladium,  which 
WM  ftoimhlj  a  mere  iuTcntion  to  account  for  iu 

IT.  Or^ect  and  Italy  c!atm«»d  the  honour  of  possoss- 
m  the  Mcmt  Trojan  Palladium ;  ai  for  ezampie, 
iiflw  (Ptan.  &  93.  f  5),  and  Atai,  who*  it  tm 

blVtwi  that  Diotnedf*..  on  hi*,  r.nurn  from  Troy, 
kmM  m  the  Attic  ooMt  at  n^ht,  without  know- 
hf  vlit  uiMlij!  ft  wm.  Ha  Menrdingly  began 
t"  pJander  ;  hat  Dernophon,  who  hastened  to  pn>- 
trrt  tbe  errantrr,  took  the  Palladium  from  Dio- 
■fdrc  (PaiM.'L  28.  §  9.)  Thia  Palladinm  at 
Atkeoft,  however,  was  diSintint  from  anotbar  image 

Pvkf  there,  which  wan  also  called  Palladium,  and 
aW  OB  the  aeropoUa.  (Paus./.  c)  In  Italy  the 
4inif Bmm^  LvriaiMii  Luceria,  and  Sifia  likewise 
prf*jrf»4H  to  poffle«tll*Troja!i  Palladium,  (Stnib. 

p,  ;  berr.  mi  Atm.  u.  166,  &c  ;  Plut.  Co- 
Th.  Jm.  XT.  41 ;  Wouy.  ii.  M.) 
FifBJT*  reiotndinf(  oi  of  the  deicri[>ti<in  wr  have  of 
t^  Tngn  Pailadira  are  frme&tlv  seen  in  anciunt 
vakteTai  [I.  S.] 

PAI  T.A'D1U<  (noXAoaioj),  a  Greek  medical 
vntt;  IMM  of  wboaa  wocka  ace  atiU  extant.  No- 
ikfaf  fa  1MB  af  wwto  oTIdt  lif^  hot,  aa  be 
B  cr>ci!n«nly  called  *Iarp<Mro^tfTi{f,  be  is  supposed 
tolaregMned  that  title  by  baring  been  a  professor 
<f  Mdidae  at  Alexandria.  His  date  is  also  rery 
vaetilab  $  Cha«lai:t  p!;u  Mm  in  the  foarth  cen- 
t«ysftpr  Christ  {llundb.  der  Ituchrrkundr  fur 
4k  Jtittrt  Mfdiem),  but  roost  other  writers  in  the 
MMker  eiKktb.  All  that  can  be  pronounced 
will  eertuoty  i<!  that  hf  qnntea  Galen,  and  is  hira- 
««if  (joecad  bjr  Khaaea,  and  must  therefore  have 
hwl  lnwMB  Us  tfdM  tmA  miaiii  etnturies.  We 
f***  three  werka  that  are  commonly  attrilmti  d 
^  ria.  1.  ^MxjtKm  «lt  ■wtfi  "Ayfiiof  'Iinro- 
M>«Mi,*8Ma  fa  Lara  Hippocntfi  Ih  Aw 

*Ia  butOB  (Pieado-U^pocratas)  Epidemiormn 
f— iiiiilaiim  ;**  tad  ll  Ilt^  nuperwy 
'^'^•o**  Kmfu,  •*  De  Febrihos  concisa  Synop- 
i^'  Hk  Cotmnentariea  on  Hippocrates  are  in  a 
piatMMire  abridged  from  GaUn,  and  of  no  par- 
teiiar  iatenst  or  ralae  ;  they  appear  to  hare  been 
kmwn  to  the  Arabian  writ'T*,  a-*  he  is  mentioned 
••oir  the  Commentators  on  llipj)ocrat€S  by  the 
crbovn  aathor  of  the     PhUosophoium  Biblio- 
qtml*^  by  Caairi,  rt  'dJuitk,  AraUcn-lliiej). 
£ar.  TuL  i.     237.    Thej  hare  both  of  them 
^  dwB  l»  ••  impatfcct.  Tbil  on  the  work 
*  IV  FRttturi*"  wa*  ininslatfd  into  I^atin  by  Jac. 
^tiftiaiis,  and  first  pablishiHl  by  Foeuna  (Ur. 
«'Ut>ii  Ida  cMan  «f  Hippocrates,  FmceC 
''^''^.R  (lect.  \i.  p.  190,  Au:.);  it  is  al>o  to  Ik- 
[Qtt.  and  Lal)  in  the  twelfth  rolame  of 
Hippocrates  and  Galea,  Paris,  ]679,foL 
cfrnimetitary  on  the  sixth  book  of  the  Epi- 
wss  tranilated  into  Latin  by  .1.  P.  Cnusus, 
*A?aU'i»brd  after  his  death  by  bis  son  in  the 
^uoQ  eoUtled  ^  Medici  Aatiqni  Oiaed,*^  he 

^■L  IMI,  4to. ;  the  Greek  text  was  ptibli';h»*d 
at  fitrt  time  by  F.  It.  i»iel*  iu  the  second 
'  '^nv>  of  his  ScMia  1m  BippoemtM  et  Gale- 
*>•.  *  )^m.  PruM.  1 834,  Rto.  The  treatise  on 
"nT'T<  v»  &  khort  work,  cooatating  of  thirtj  chap- 
^ti.  vttaxi  cf  At  anH%  atmatiwii  tad 
Ai«tatkfafcaC  fciift  Itii 
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clilifly  from  Galen,  and  dr>p<  not  reqoire  anymore 
special  notice  here.  In  most  MSS.  this  work  is 
attributed  to  Stephanus  Alexandrinus  or  Theo> 
philus  ;  htit,  as  it  is  probably  the  tn"ntif>o  rcffrred  to 
in  the  Commentary  on  the  Epidemics  (vi.  (i,  u.  164, 
ad.  MataX  it  »  tolenblT  certain  that  Palladina 
was  the  author.  It  was  first  published  in  Greek 
and  Latin  by  J.  Chartier,  Paris,  4to. ;  an 
Ok  nd  Lit,  with  BolM,  «M 


pnhlishod  by  J.  S.  Hemard,  Liifjd.  Hat.  1745,  Rvo.; 
and  the  Greek  text  alone  is  inserted  in  the  first 
rahme  «r  J.  U  Iddef^  « Pliyrid  el  Madid 
Oraect  Minores,*'  Berol.  1041,  fivo,  (Bernard's 
Pre£Me ;  Freind*s  Hi^.  of  Phytic ;  Sprengel^ 
IH$t,  dB  la  Mid. :  HaOoH  BMotk.  Mtdie.  Praet,; 
Dieta's  Pre&oe ;  ChouUnt's  Hcmdb.  der  BUcker' 
htnde/tir  die  AetUtn  Afedicin.)       [W.  A.  G.] 

PALLA'DIUS  (noAAdJiot),  literary.  1.  Of 
Albxandru.  Canpar  Uarthius  (Advtnar.  Hbw 
T.  c  3)  has  ascrilifd  to  Palladius  of  Alexan- 
dria the  accouitt  of  the  discussion  between  Gre- 
gentiiia  of  Taphw  and  At  Jew  Herhanaa,  ia  die 
Mvth  century.  [GRSGSIinmi]  (fUbdii  BU, 
(rraec  ToL  X.  p.  115.J 

Ii  Of  AtaxAwimu,  called  lAfoaoyeieri,  a 

Greek  phv8iti;in.  [See  above.] 
d.0fA8P0Na.  £Nou7.] 

4.  CHaTMMMMnVirAi  Samoa.  [Na7.] 

5.  Epioramxaticus  Poxta  [Pauuubm]. 

6.  G  A  LATA,  the  Galatun. 

7.  Of  Hblknopolu.  The  name  of  Palladins 
occurs  repeatedly  in  the  eecleiiastical  and  literary 
history  of  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  centun»%  The 
difficulty  is  in  delennining  whether  these  notices 
refer  to  one  indiridual  or  to  more.  We  include 
in  this  one  article  a  notico  of  the  author  of  the 
biographioa  utually  termed  the  Lausiae  Jtiidcryf 
theaaiharortba  Ufeof  Chr]rioatom,andtliebiilMip 
of  Ift'lonopolis,  and  subsequently  of  A'-pona,  no- 
ticing, as  we  proceed,  what  gToaiMis  there  are  for 
Will  er  dldMief  ai  to  «li«r  bsiag  ane  nd  the 

same  jK-rson. 

Paliadias,  who  arrote  the  LMuriao  Bkloqh  etetea 
in  the  hHiudaetiuB,  thai  he  uiaapuMd  h  ia  hie 

fifty-third  year  ;  and  as  there  is  rseHMI  la  fix  the 

date  of  the  composition  in  A.  D.  419  or  420,  his 
birth  may  be  pUiced  in  or  about  367.  He  adds 
also,  that  it  was  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  aw* 
nastic  life,  and  th(»  twi  ntieth  of  his  episcopate.  It 
is  this  last  date  which  lumiiiheB  the  means  of  de- 
termining the  others.  The  Latin  versions  of  his 
liistnry  (c.  41,  Meiurs.,  43.  BiU.  J'at.)  make  him 
reply  to  a  question  of  Joannes  of  Ljoopolis,  an 
eadnent  Egyptiaa  iolilHf,  that  he  wae  a  OahtlaB, 
and  a  companion  or  disciple  (ot  sodalitatc)  of  Eva- 
gritts  of  Pontus.  But  the  passsffia  wantiitt  in 
tlMOnah  lett,  and  thai  net,  ae  THIeaioat  thaka, 
from  an  error  or  onui«!>ion  of  the  printer,  fw  the 
omission  is  found  both  in  the  text  of  Meonina 
(c.  41)  and  that  of  the  BlUiatkMa  PMrum  {c  43); 
so  that  the  statomtMit  is  not  free  from  doubt.  In  tWtt 
other  places  he  refers  to  his  lx>ing  a  Ion?  time  in 
Galatia  (c  64,  Meurs.,  c  113,  IhU.  I\Ur.),  aud 
being  at  ABSrfia  (0.96.  Mean.,  cl  14,  HiU.Pair,\ 
but  tbeae  pa«safr«*s  do  not  prove  that  he  was  born 
there,  for  be  wa^  in  that  province  in  the  latter  part 
of  bis  Ufa.  He  embiaesd  a  aiditary  life,  as  alresdr 
observed,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  which,  if  his  birtn 
was  in  A.  D.  367,  would  be  in  a.  d.  387.  The 
pboee  ef  his  ieeid«we,al  aaMimTe  periods,  cn 
•djhac«|)ietandftM»hMldailal  aeiieae  ia  tha 
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LaM$iac  Ilisionj.  Tillemont  places  at  the  com- 
■aneement  of  his  ascetic  CHMT  hia  abode  with 
ElpidiiH  of  CappadiKiit,  in  some  caverns  of  ^[ount 
Lucas,  near  the  baitics  of  the  Jordan  (c  70,  Meurs., 
KM,  BtU.  Arfr.X  nd  hia  reaidenee  at  BeAkhen, 
and  other  places  in  Palestine.  He  supposes  that 
it  was  at  this  time  that  he  saw  several  other  sainu 
wbo  dwiH  in  dMt  eemtrr,  and  aiMnf  them,  pei^ 
luqw  (for  PAUadins  doe^  not  directly  say  that  he 
kMir  kim  petiomllyX  Jerom«i  of  whom  his 
japrawinns,  derived  chiefly,  if  boI  wboUy,  firan 
the  representations  of  Posidonius,  were  by  no 
means  fiBivourable  (c4'2,  oU,  Meiirs^  78,  I '24,  BiU. 
Pair.).  Palladius  first  visited  Alexandria  in  the 
second  oontulship  of  the  eniporor  Theodosius  the 
(jTPat,  i.  e.  in  a.  d.  388  (c.  .'},  Meurs.,  1,  liif-l. 
J'atr.)^  and  by  the  advice  of  Isidorua,  a  presibytcr 
of  that  city,  pUu^  himself  under  the  instruction 
of  Dorolhou*,  a  w>litnry,  whose  mode  of  life  wjis 
SO  hard  and  austere  that  Palladius  was  obliged,  by 
•idtmHito  iMtrt  Uai,«idMrt  ooinpletiDg  the  three 
yean  which  he  had  intended  to  stay  (c  >Tr  iirs., 
S,  Patr.)  He  remained  for  m  short  time  in  the 
neighbearheod  of  Akxaadris,  tnd  then  iMided  tat 
a  year  among  the  solitaries  in  the  mountiins  of 
the  desert  of  Nitria,  who  amounted  to  five  thou- 
sand (c  9,  Meors.,  6,  BibL  Pair.\  of  whose  phice 
of  abode  and  manner  of  life  be  gives  a  description 
(ibid.).  From  Nitria  he  prooeeded  further  into  the 
wildeme^  to  the  district  of  the  cells,  where  he 
arrived  the  year  after  the  death  of  Macarius  the 
Keyptian,  which  occurred  in  A.  D.  ."inO  or  391. 
[Macarius,  Now  l.J  Here  he  remained  nine 
yeart,  three  of  whkli  ha  apent  aa  the  oompaaion 
of  Macarius  the  j'oungcr,  the  Alexandrian  [Sl.vr.v- 
tnv%  No.  2j,  and  was  for  a  time  the  companion 
and  dnrfplo  of  Erngftao  of  Pmtaa  [BFAeuoa, 
No.  4],  who  was  charged  with  entertaining  Ori- 
ganiatae  opinioQa.  rO»iosim.j  How  lung  he  re- 
nainad  inth  BVagriOB  fo  nat  known  (c.  21, 22, 29, 
Menrs.,  c.  1 9, 20, 29,  BibL  Pair.).  But  he  did  not 
confine  himself  to  one  spot :  he  visited  cities,  or 
Tillages,  or  deserts,  for  the  purpose  of  conversing 
with  men  of  eminent  holiness,  and  his  history 
hears  incidental  t^^stiniony  to  the  extent  of  his 
travels.  The  Thcbaid  OC  Upper  Kgypt,  as  far  us 
'J'abonna  [  Pachomiiw],  and  Syeno,  Lybb,  Syria, 
Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  and  even  Home  and  Cam- 
pania, and  as  he  va^[ttely  and  boastfully  states,  the 
whole  ReoMui  eoipu%  wan  viiilad  hrUBi  nA 

that  almost  entirely  on  foot  (c.  3|  MfUBi  ~ 
M  BiU.  Patr.  pp.  897,  898). 

In  eonsequenea  of  wemn  fllnwi,  WBadina 
sent  by  the  other  solitaries  to  Alexandria,  and 
from  that  city,  by  the  advice  of  his  physicians,  he 
want  to  Palestine,  and  firom  thence  mio  Bithynia, 
where,  as  he  somewhat  mysteriously  adds,  either 
by  human  desire  or  the  will  of  God,  he  was  or- 
dained bishop,  lie  gives  neither  the  date  of  his 
appointment  nor  tho  name  of  his  bishopric,  but 
intimates  that  it  was  the  occasion  of  preat  trouble 
to  him,  so  that,  while  hidden  for  eleven  months 
in  n  ^oomy  eell,**  he  remembered  a  prophecy  of 
the  holy  recluse,  Joannes  of  Lycopolis,  who,  three 
years  before  Palladius  was  taken  ill  and  sent  to 
Alexandria,  had  foretold  both  his  alavathn  to  the 

episcopacy  and  his  consequent  troubles.  As  he 
was  present  with  J^vagrins  of  Pontus,  about  the 
tfane  of  hia  death  (e.  86,  P«tr.\  which  pro- 
bably occurred  in  a.  n.  .'$99  [Evaoiulr,  No.  4], 
he  omld  not  haia  lafi  £orpi  till  that  yeai«  nor  can 
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we  well  pLicc  his  ordination  as  biahop  before  a  .  i>. 
4U0. 

All  the  forepoins'  particulars  relate  to  t}ie  antbor 
of  the  Lauiiuc  iintoni^  fxom  the  pages  of  wlticA 
the  notices  of  them  are  gleaned.  Now  wa  laaan 
from  Pliotius  {Ilihlioth.  Cod.  that  in  the  Synod 
^  of  the  Oak,"  at  which  Joaaiu»s  or  John  Chzy 
tomwaa  candamnad  [CHniauamaiua]^  anf 

was  held  in  a.  d.  403,  on-  of  the  charges  against 
him  rektod  to  the  ordination  of  a  Pailadiaa,  biahop 
of  HatenopoHs,  b  Bithynia,  a  ftOawar  of  the  opi- 
nions of  Origen.    The  province  in  which  the  dio- 
cese was  situated,  the  Origenist  opinions  (probably 
imbibed  from  or  cherished  bv  Evagrius  of  Pontus  j, 
and  the  intiaatian  of  anaMthlng  open  to  ohjoction 
i  in  his  ordination,  compjuvd  with  the  ambitrnorn 
iiuauH-r  in  which  the  author  of  the  Lausiac  Jiutory 
speaks  of  his  elevation,  are,  we  think,  concioaiv* 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  historian  with  PalLidi'is 
of  ilclcnopolis.    He  is  doubtUsa  the  Palladius 
charged  by  Bpiphaidaa  {BpUULmiJum.  JmmaU 
apud  Hieronj-mi  Oi^ra,  vol  i.  coL252,ed.  Vallars.)^ 
and  by  Jerome  himself  {Prooem.  m  DiaL  <M<a.  /V 
iaffiamu)  with  Oiigeoiwn.  TShniont  •naity  at- 
tempts 1 1  sliDW  that  Palladius  the  Oriiji  nist  was 
a  difiicrent  person  from  the  bishop  of  Helenopoli^ 
Assuming  thia  idmtity,  we  may  pbce  his  elevrntios 
to  the  episcopacy  in  a.  d.  400,  in  which  year  he  was 
present  in  a  synod  held  by  Chrysostom  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  was  sent  into  Proconsular  Asia  to 
procure  evidence  on  a  choi^  against  the  bishop  ef 
Ephesus.  (I'allad.  />ia/.  de  Vita  S.  Joan.  Cirys. 
p.  131.)    The  deposition  of  Chtysoetom  involved 
Palladius  also  in  troubles,  to  whid^  aa  w«  haiva 
seen,  he  refers  in  hin  Lausiac  /fr^-Jon/.  Chrvsost  )n>, 
in  his  azih>,  wrote  to     PaUadius  the  bishop** 
(J^jtMaL  eriiLO^  voLiiL  ^  6ftft,  al  Bnadietk, 
p.  7fO,  ed.  Bened.  secund.  Paris,  lo.l'I,  &c.),  ex- 
horting him  to  continua  in  prayer,  for  which  ius  se- 
donon  gata  him  apjpertanity  ;  and  fton  diia  notico 
we  could  derive,  if  needful,  a  farther  proof  of  tha 
identity  of  the  two  Palladii,  since  the  historian,  as 
we  bare  seen,  speaks  of  his  concealment  for  **  eleven 
monUis  in  a  gloomy  cdL" 

Fearful  of  the  violence  of  his  enemies,  Palladius 
of  llolcnopolis  tied  to  Rome  {Dialog,  de  rUm 
S.  Chr^sosL  c  p,M,and  BisL  LamdaBt  c  ISl, 
BU/l.  Pair.)  in  A.  n.  405 ;  and  it  was  pn^haWy 
at  Rome  that  he  received  the  letter  of  encountfte- 
ment  addiaiaad  to  hfan  and  tha  oth«  laftm 

bishops,  Cyrincus  of  Syrniada,  Alysius,or  Eulysiu-; 
of  the  Bithynian  Apameia,  and  Demetrius  of 
PsadnML  ( Chryii  ^jsMcdrffl.  Oiprro,  voLiiL 
p.  686,  ed.  Bencdictin.,  p.  827,  ed.  Benedict,  se- 
cund.) It  was  probably  at  this  time  that  Palladius 
became  acqoainted  wiui  the  monks  of  Rome  and 
Campania.  When  some  bishops  and  piaalqriHa 
of  Italy  were  delegated  by  the  Western  emperor 
Honorius,the  pope,  Innocentius  I.  [InnocbntiusJ, 
and  the  bishops  of  tha  Waam  (%udi  gaMNaOy, 
to  protest  to  the  Eastern  emperor  Arcadiiu  agninst 
the  banishment  of  Chrysostom,  and  to  donand  the 
assembling  of  a  naw  eomdl  in  his  case,  Mhdiaa 
and  his  fellow-exiles  returned  into  the  East,  appa- 
rently as  members  of  the  delegation.  Bat  their 
MMin  waa  31  'tinwd  and  vnflbftanata  •  tiiey  west 

arrested  on  approaching  Constantinople,  and  both 
del^ates  and  exile*  were  confined  at  Athym  m 
Thmee ;  and  then  die  fbnr  ninming  fogitivet  were 
banished  tO  Separate  and  distant  phioes,  Pulladiut 
to  the  astranitj  cf  Uppar  figjrpts  in  tha  viciaitj 
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w  *>•  B!finitir<Mi,  (Dial,  de  Vita  Onyffni.  c.  4, 1 9, 
fi.  iiit  iu-,  0^2,  itjc)    Tilkraont  6uppo«f0  that 


«f  TktapUlM  «£  Alexaiidria,  the 
r'lt  rnnny  of  Chnrwistom  (a-  d.  412),  Palladius 
cttAScd  aoae  zelaxjiuaa  of  hi*  paiuahmenU  though 
ywm  Ml  dbavi  t»  sMn  to  HJufnlh,  or 
tjrrtcr  f  ht^  episcopal  functions.  He  places  in  the 
btarat  bHvccn  412  and  420^  whea  tiie  iMiuiac 
Jfttfvjf  viiitHiv  ^  imUmm  of  few  ywtn  at 
A  r  J  or  Antinoopolis,  in  the  Thcbaid  (c.  81, 
ii«aD^  Ml,  /'oA'.),  and  of  three  yean  in  the 
MtMl  if  OKvd,  near  Jenualem  (c.  63,  MeorB., 
i<^BiLP)Btt,),mwma  M»  the  vinu  which  Pallar 
Citj  paid  to  nuiTiy  parts  of  the  Ea»t.  After  a  time 
ke  ms  restored  to  hi»  buhopric  of  lieleoopoli*, 
hm  wkmk  he  waa  tranalated  to  that  of  Aapona 
«  Amm  in  Galatia  (Socrat  viL  li6):  but  the 
«n  Wdi  of  his  naiMatioa  and  hit  tnmalatioii 
CBoM  i»  fiaed:  tiMry  prolably  to(4(  plMt  dbr  Ibe 
rf&liu^  of  the  Khiam  occaaioned  by  Chrysostom*a 
lau^  ia  ju  o.  417t  and  probidiij  after  th«  com- 
if  d»  Lmmae  Mkwy,  in  A.  A.  419  or 
Palliiliui  wns  probribly  df.id  before  a.  D. 
421,«Leo,m  the  third  (ieacfal  (first  £pheaian) 
liWicil,  the  lee  of  Ai^toaa  waa  beld  ly  aaekher 
fsmm.  He  appeaxa  to  hava  held  the  bishopric  of 
A^Qiui  only  a  short  time,  la  ka  if  onsnotij  dang- 

■wed  from  Hf-lenopoli*. 
TW  work*  aacribed  to  Palladius  are  the  fbllow- 
■  'H  vp6s  Aavauva  rov  itpatw6ffiTov  Iffropla 
'yuxOTWa  fitmn    ocimtf  r  art  pot  f.  Ad  Luusum 
hmffmibm  JlfafarM,  ^mms  Sanctorum  Putnm 
r'  f^fJfctitur,  nsiially  cited  as  /fistoria  iMusiacOy 
^^tLamgime  HtMkrrjf.^    Thia  work  contains  ^io- 

eaaberof  SMretica,  with  whom  Palliiiiai  Was  per- 
Msify  aoqaainted,  or  oonoecaiitt  wboaftlwicceiTed 
vfaraadM  from  tbosa        had  knawa  tbem  per- 
ktjTt.   Though  ita  raloe  is  dfariakhad  by  the 
ttttttAs  of  minu  lea  and  other  manrela  to  which  the 
•shot'*  ereduiity  (the  characteriatic,  howeTer,  of 
kiit|e  and  davs  rather  than  of  the  indiridnal)  led 
ki«  to  give  admifthion,  it  is  curious  and  interesting 
acilubitiiig  the  prevailing  religions  tendencies  of 
t^  tiae,  and  vataakla  aa  m  willug  variooa  fcets 
-'T^Lr  to  minent  men.    Soromen  has  borrowed 
SAsj  soecdotea  from  tbia  work,  bat  without  avow- 
•flroibfiL  SocMlaa.  wha  iMDlioiii  Ika  iraric 
[H.  E.  jr.  23),  describes  the  author  as  a  monk,  a 
^aci^  «f  Bvagrius  of  Poaioa,  and  stataa  that  ha 
MM  MB  alter  ikm  dt&^  af  Vdma,  Tba 
sad  the  abseil  of  any  reference  to  his  epis- 
i^  <l>gnity,  might  induce  a  suspicion  that  the 
*nsr  snd  the  buhop  were  two  different  persons  ; 
btt  the  coineUHMM  it<e  too  many  to  allow  the 
awal  and  inaccurate  notice  of  Socrates  to  out- 
'*fk^i  loem.   The  Lansua  or  Lauson  (the  name  is 
vtitten  both  wvft  /^Stntt  and  Auhrmf),  ta  whom 
^  work  is  addressed,        chamberlain  (vpamo- 
'"M  To»  aaiTMPes,  pwepoaitBa  cnbkulo),  appa- 
"Mlj     Ihi  lhil|7llVTflllll  ih]  tha  Younger. 

//aforta  tMHtata  wan  r»'p""at>-(]ly  tmnslatrd 
ntA  Laftta  at  m  mAj  period.  There  are  extant 
*Mkallanlrtaaai,  ooa  iaerfbed  by  Ueribert 
^^vejd,  improperly,  to  Rafinus,  who  died 
^j^Jtt  the  work  was  written  ;  and  two  others,  the 
■■^■i  «f  which  are  not  known  ;  beside  a  compa- 
nt:TtIy  modem  Ternon  by  Oentianos  Herretoa. 
^•fcntptintf^  edition  of  the  work  was  in  one 
*  At  ancient  Latin  rerhions,  which  appeared 
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PaTruin,  printed  three  times  without  nrirk  of  year 
or  place,  or  printer  h  name.  It  was  i-eprinted  in 
the  Prototypm  VHeris  Eedetiae  of  TACoAorfeva 
Lo!i<>r  a  Stratis,  fol.  Cologn.  1547.  The  version 
ascribed  by  Rosweyd  to  Rufinus  had  also  been 
printid  mm  Urnrn  hdan  it  appearad  hi  tha  finC 
edition  of  the  Vttae  Pairum  of  that  editor,  foL 
Antwerp,  ▲.]».  1615.  Tha  laaiBining  ancient  Latin 
venion,  with  lavtial  alhar  phoea,  was  prbtcd 
under  dia  editorial  caru  of  Faber  Stapulensit,  foU 
Paria,  1504,  under  the  following  title:  J'anuivsvt 
Heraetidit  (Panzer,  Annal.  Typ.  vol.  vii.  p.  510), 
or  moca  id^  lferaeUdi$  Eremitae  Liter  qui  dicHur 
Paradisus,  $eu  Palladii  Oalatae  Historia  iMusiacti. 
(Fabric.  BiU.  Grofc.  voLx.  p.  194.)  The  first 
edition  of  the  Greek  text,  but  a  very  imperfect  ana, 
was  that  of  Aleursius  who  added  notes,  small  4to. 
Leyden,  1616.  Another  edition  of  the  Gnak 
taxt,flri]«te4iMar]iaBnlaa»waiaaiitaiiMd  hi 

the  Auctarium  of  Froiito  Duraciis,  vol.  ii.  fol.  PariH, 
1624,  with  the  version  of  lienretus,  which  had 
haen  tnl  pidiliM  410.  Mi,  15U,  nd  had  ham 
repeatedly  reprinted  in  the  successive  editions  of 
the  BibUatkeea  Patrwmf  the  Viku  Patntm  of  Ros- 
weyd, and  elsewhere.  The  Greek  text  and  Ter> 
sion  were  reprinted  from  the  J  uc/an'um  of  Ducaeua, 
in  the  editions  of  the  HiUiothecd  PtUruni,  fol.  Paris, 
1644  and  \Go4.  Our  references  are  to  the  edition 
of  1654.  Some  additional  chaplart  are  given  ia 
the  KccJenae  Gmecae.  Afonumenta  of  Cotelerius, 
vol  iiL  4to.  Paris,  l(i86.  It  is  probable  that  the 
printed  teart  is  atiU  wj  dafeetiva,  and  tluit  kiga 
additions  might  be  made  from  MSS. 

2.  AidXoYos  Urrofui6s  HuMmSIou  '£A«i*ov> 
WXswt  ytfipmut  aylt  giflsyir  trfwfaa  *Pdiait, 
9tfi  filov  Kol  iroXtTf'tas  rov  fteacaplov  *\tid.vvou 
iwurtciuw  VLtmrrwnunmilk*mt  rw  Xpyaoirritiou, 
Dialog  ntthrtem  P^MH  epitcopi  HtleaopoUM 
mm  Tkeodoro  ecclesiar.  Romanae  diacomo,  d»  vila  et 
eomvertatume  Beati  Jotinnis  Chrymmtomi,  tpffcrtpi 
ConsbuUiHOpoUt.  This  inaccurate  title  of  the  work 
misled  many  into  the  belief  that  it  was  really  hjr 
Pallafliusof  Helenopolis,  to  whom  iiideod,  not  only 
on  account  of  his  name,  but  as  having  been  an 
aiila  at  Rome  fbr  hit  adherence  to  Chryaoatwa,  It 
was  naturally  enough  ascribed.  Photius  calls  the 
writer  a  bishop  IBdiL  ood.  96.  sab  iniu),  and 
Thaoderaaif  l^iatthni»«Ornk  writer  of  vneer* 
tain  date,  distinctly  idan^es  him  with  thi-  author 
of  the  Uiitoria  Latuiaaa,  A  more  attentive  exa- 
ariwatiwn,  hawavar,  haa  ihowil  tint  tha  author 
of  the  Dialmjus  was  a  diffii>rent  person  from  the 
bishop,  and  several  years  older,  though  he  was 
his  companion  and  feUow-sufferer  in  the  delegsition 
from  the  Weetem  emperor  and  church  on  h^df  of 
Chrysostom,  which  occasioned  the  imprisonmentand 
exile  of  the  bibhop.  Biguiiuit  thinks  that  the  wotk 
was  published  anonymou.Hly ;  but  that  the  anther 
hnvin?  i:itiniated  in  the  work  that  he  was  a  bishop 
was  mistakenly  identified  with  Paliadiaa,  and  the 
tWa  af  thi  wwfc  fa  tha  Ma  giaaa  owiidipgiy.  Tha 

Diiilitfpis  de  Vita  S,  Chrytwtomi  first  nppf  ;iri  il  in  a 
Latin  version  by  Ambrcntua  Camalduiensia,  or  tha 
GanMolitek  8f«u  Tiideai  1683  (or  I58S),  aU 
WiB  laprinted  at  Paris  and  in  the  Viiae  Sanctorum 
of  Lipomannus,  and  in  the  Latin  editions  o( 
Chr3rsostom's  works.  The  Greek  text  waa  pub- 
lished  by  Emericoa  Bfgotius,  with  a  valoaUe  prtfaia 
and  a  new  I^tin  version  by  the  editor,  with  seve- 
ral other  pieces,  4to.  Paris,  l^iiU,  and  wtu  reprinted 
dliii  Mil  17nL  TQlHMMt  ■—■lUt  Ihift  tha 
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author  of  the  Dialogue  was  called  PaUadius,  thinks 
he  may  have  been  the  person  to  whom  Athnnasias 
wrote  in  a.  d.  371  or  372.  3.  Tltpl  reiv  tt'is  'h  Jiai 
idvaiv  wal  vtiy  BpayfiAvotv^  De  Gcntibm  Jtuiiae  et 
liraffmiutilnu.  This  work  ia,  in  several  MSS., 
ascribed  to  PaUadiua  of  Helcnopolis,  and  in  one 
MS.  is  suhjoim-d  to  the  /ILUoria  Lausiam.  It 
was  iirst  published  witli  a  Latin  venioo,  bat  with- 

of  JoachimusCnmennus,  Rvn.  Lcipsic,  without  date, 
MOOidiiig  to  Fabricius,  but  placed  by  Niceron  {Mt- 
Moj»iM^f«Lxix.p.ll2)«i]ili7L  Itwm  again  printed, 
•od  this  time  under  Uie  naiM  of  PalLidius,  together 
wtth  **  &  AmbroHM  De  MorAm  Ihackmtmonm^ 
■nA**  JiSMaym^DtBraffmaHlkt/^hf  ffir  Edward 
Bint  (Biasaeus),  Clnenceux  King  of  Arms,  4to^ 
London,  1665.  Some  copies  were  printed  on  large 
paper  in  folio.  The  editor  was  evidently  ignorant 
of  tht  voik  ksmig  booo  pnbliiliod  by  CaiMrariiia, 
and  consequently  gave  a  new  Latin  version,  which  is 
not  considered  equal  to  that  of  his  predecessor.  The 
authorship  of  PaUadius  ii  doubted  by  Cave,  and  do- 
niodbyOudin.  Lamberius(/>c/jtMoCA.Cbe«aram, 
t<d.  T.  pw  181,  ed.  KoUar)  ascribe*  the  wock  to  Pal- 
Idltei  «r  MedMM.  [No.  9.]  An  Oat  cm  be 
pifllWid  from  the  work  itself,  is  that  the  author 
WW  ft  Chriatian  (pMsim),  and  lived  while  the  Ko- 
ann  empfa*  «m  yot  in  oiitaiieo  (p.  7«  ed.  Bim.), 

a  mark  of  time,  however,  of  little  value,  as  the 
Bytantino  empire  retained  to  the  last  the  name  of 
Roman  ;  and  that  he  risited  the  nearest  ports  of 
India  in  company  with  Moses,  bishop  of  Adula,  a 
place  on  the  borders  of  Kgypt  and  Aothiopia.  If 
this  be  the  Moses  mentioned  by  SocnitcH  (//.  E. 
\f,K)  and  Sozomen  {11.  E.  vi.  38X  he  lived  rather 
too  early  for  Puliadius  of  Ilelenopolis  to  have  been 
hit  companion,  nor  is  there  anv  reason  to  suppose 
that  tho  ktlor  ofw  Tidtod  Indk,  m  that  the  work 
Dc  OaUUnu  Indiae  is  probably  ascrilied  to  him 
without  zeosQO.  The  supposed  work  of  St.  Am- 
biMe,  poUfahed  by  Bum,  io  npodklod  by  the 
Benedictine  editors  of  that  father,  and  has  heon 
ihown  by  KoUar  to  be  a  Dree  translation  of  the 
woik  OMribod  to  PalMiiiL  (Ckve,  OkU  IML  ad 
ann.  401,  vol  L  p.  376,  fol.  Oxford,  1740—43  ; 
Fabridus,  BibL  Gtok.  toL  i.  p.  727,  vol.  viii. 
p.  456,  Tol.  X.  p.  98,  &c  ;  Oudiin,  Comment,  de 
Scrij^or.  EeeUe,  vol.  i.  col.  908,  &&  ;  Tillemont, 
AfimoireA,  vol.  xi.  p.  500,  &c. ;  Y9m6mfJMHi$to- 
rieis  Graecis^  lib.  iL  c.  19.) 

&  lATRoMMOirAtof  AlaandriBi  CSoaabovou] 

9.  Of  Methonx,  a  sophist  or  rhetorician,  was 
dM  oon  of  Palladiuai  and  Uved  in  the  reign  of  Con- 
•tatine  the  Gnat.  B•«lot^  (1)  TkfiHkfwmpi 
'PvfuUois  fopruv,  D$  Ramanorum  Festis ;  (2.)  A<a- 
A^{«AS,  I>uttMdiitimm  s  and  (Jb)  MyiH  itA^opm, 
'Ok»i0nmftt  vM'VyHjpiw'i*  ^mamnhf  OraHomt  JK- 
tvrsae,  Olympiaca^  Panepyricay  Judimdia  (Suidas, 
f. «ik UaKkiZios  ;  Eodocia  'Imvtd^  VioUtum^  $.v.  UaX- 
XAiOf  h  'Pr^'ofp,  apnd  ViUoiaon,  AnecdaU  Grate, 
p. 352).  It  in  probable  thatlvlMit  Soidas  and  Eudocia 
describe  as  Omtionct  Divenae  are  the  M(\irai  Hid- 
^opot,  Ejcerdtatiottee  Divenae^  which  Photius 
oodd.  182 — 135)  had  liad»and  which  he  describes 
as  far  RiifK^rior  in  every  respect  to  those  of  the  rhe- 
toricians Aphthouiui  [AputhoniusJ,  fiuiebius, 
andMaxianUiOf  Aloottdiia.  Lambedoi  awribod, 
but  without  reason,  to  this  Polladius  the  work  De 
Gentdiua  JmUae,  &c,  imblished  under  the  name  of 
MadiMofHokMpdia  [No.7].  ThitPtfkdim 
of  IMmm  nil  iwl  bt  Mofeuidid  iritk  tl»  LiilB 


rhetorician  Palladins,  the  friend  of  Syrrnn.iclms 
mentioned  by  Sidonius  Apollinaria  (Symmuciu 
Epittol.  passim  ;  Sidon.  lib.  Y.apw  1 0  ).  (  Fa- 

bric Dih'.  Cnx-r.  vol.  vi.  p.  1  ;}o,  vol.  X.  pp.  1  1  3,  7 1 
&c. ;  VoKSius,  De  Uidoncit  Graec  itb.  ir.  c  Xti.) 

10.  PoKTA.   In  variooa  anlneririna  of  tfaa  mamag 
I<atin  poets  is  a  short  Lyric  poem,  AUegoria  OrphrL, 
in  the  same  measure  as  Horace's  ode  *^  Solvitar  acria 
UflM^^te;  WaoMdotf;  who  baa  gi^  H  Ua 
Poetae  Latini  Mmorce,  vol.  iii.  p.  396,  distinguishes 
(ibid.  p.  342,  dtc.)  the  aothor  of  it  from  Pailadina 
Ratffioi  Tnrai  AwwWiaaBa,  Ao  wiitar  an  Agri> 
culture  ;  and  is  diRposcd  to  identify  bim  with 
the  rhetorician  Pallaidiaa  who  lived  in  th«  reign 
of  Tbeododna  tbo  Qnat,  and  to  wtma  many 
of  the  letters  of  SyvflMchus  are  addreased.  He 
thinks  that  he  may  perhaps  be  the  P.i1]adi:iv  ; 
whom  his  father,  Julius  Nioephorus,  erected  u 
ntaBMMy  WHO  mm  aumptmmf  gnm  Uf  umav  ami 
others  — 

**  Ut  te,  PalUdi,  raptum  flevere  Camoonap. 
Flcverunt  populi,  quos  contintt  (.'stia  diau" 

If  these  oonjectorat  are  well  founded,  it  may  be 
gathmd  Aal  PldUin  waa  tbo  aoB  of  a  liwtOffiaMn, 

or  at  Icaf-t  sprung  from  a  family  which  had  pro- 
duced some  zbetoiieiaBa  of  eminence ;  thai  b«  waa 
originally  biaMalf  aibotoridan,  brtjadbaaa—Pad 
to  engine  in  public  life,  and  held  tho  pBBBfiBCture  or 
■cwieother  office  in  the  town  and  port  of  Ootia.  Ho 
is  p^haps  alao  the  PaUadint  mentioiied  by  Sidooias 
ApoUinaris  (lib.  v.  Epuit.  10).  Wcmsdorf  also  iden> 
tifies  him  with  the  Palladius  "  Poeta  Scholasticus,'' 
sevf-nU  of  whose  verses  are  given  in  the  AntAolo^a 
of  Burmann :  viz.  EpUapkium  Ciceromit^  lib.  t.  ii. 
161,  Aniumrntum  in  Artieidos  ii.  \9rt,  Epifa/'hia 
Virgiliu,  ii.  12^7,  198,  De  Jiatiom  Euimiae,  iii. 
De  Ortm  Solk,  v.  7,  Ih  MU,  ▼.  2ft,  Db  3^  Om- 
Ifst^ntt,  v.  31,  De  Quaiuor  Tcmjy^atUmt,  t.  58,  Ik- 
Amme  Glaoie  Comcreto^  v.  97.  (Buimann,  AnUndtM, 
Lallm,1Lm.t  WofiudeiC  FMhuLM  Mmtn$, 
II.  cc. ;  Fabridus,  liibl.  MLof  Ii(^lm.lML  vaL 
n.  191,  ed.  Manai.) 

11.  Rranm.   [No.  9,  lO.j 

12.  RuTiLias  Taurus  Auouuwviy  a  vnler 
on  agriailtaw.   [See  below.] 

li.  SooTomiTM  Epucopus.  In  tbo  Cftromboa 
of  Prosper  Aquitanns,  under  the  rfliMttkbl|i  af 
Baasus  and  Antiochns  (a.  d.  431 ),  this  paswiee  oc- 
curs, **  Ad  Scotos  in  Christum  credentes  ordiuatur 
a  papa  Coelestino  Palladius,  et  primoa  apioeopn 
mittitur."  In  another  work  of  the  same  writer 
{Contra  CoUaiorem^  c  21,  §  2),  speaking  oi  Coelea- 
tine^  ozertkoa  to  lapma  tbo  doetrfaiaa  of  P*> 
lagius,  he  says,  "Oldinato  Scotin  cpiscopo,  dum 
Romanam  inadMa  atodet  aervare  (^athoUcamt 
fedt  otiaiB  bariMoam  ChristSanaaB.**  (O^cro,  eoL 
S6S,  ed.  P.iris,  1711.)  To  those  meagre  notices 
the  only  ones  fbond  in  oonteniponuy  wriiaca  (un- 
less, with  aome,  we  lofor  to  eavraniaB  of  tba 
Scoti  the  lines  of  Prosper  De  Jngratit,  vss.  330— 
33'J),  the  chroniclers  and  historians  of  the  middle 
ages  have  added  a  variety  of  contradictory  parti- 
eolara,  10  that  it  ia  difhcult,  indeed  impoeaible,  to 
extract  thf  tnje  facts  of  Palladius'  history.  It  h.\5 
been  a  matter  of  fierce  dispute  between  the  Iri;»h 
and  tiia  Soota,  to  wbkh  of  them  Palladius  was 
sent ;  but  the  n«iaef  of  the  word  "  Scott,"  in 
Proner'i  time,  and  the  diatinction  drawn  by  him 
UtoM  **iiiidaa  Bmmm"  wd  <*iantan  bi<^ 
bioiV  aatm  to  dHanMBd  ^  fptotfw  ia  fcrwr 
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flf  tbe  Iriih.  Tliis  fnlntlnn  lends,  howpvpr,  to 
Mkr  dificnk^.  AocordioE  to  PrMper,  PaUadiiu 
nfcrtil  lW  faMh,  **  ftcit  wiilwiiin  (lOi  iiMdm) 

Txititnim  ;**  while  the  united  testiaMBJ  cC  to* 
rlKiMtial  ntiqiutj  Mcribf  Uie  canrernon  of 
IftfaBd  to  Pfttridns  (St  PMridcl  who  wm  a  little 
\xn  than  PalLidiuii.    Bat  piiMwhly  the  anoceM  of 
PiUadioa,  thou^'h  far  frum  Wanner  out  the  state- 
Drnt  of  PixMper,  may  have  been  greater  than  sub- 
t«\ntDt  writers,  seakMW  iv  the  honour  of  St. 
Patrick,  and  6»?fking  to  eTac^rate  his  succe«8  by 
rxtettaaiag  that  of  hu  predeoefttors,  were  will- 
tag  li  alnr.  Thnt  ii  HMlh«r  dBBeahj,  aiMng 
in  vMMlt  MOtmdiction  between  the  two 
one  of  which  MKtibe*  to 
«r  tU  faknd,  wiifle  ^ 
'iW  deaeriV*  him  as  being  sent  "ad  Scotos  in 
Ckato  cwdcntee  ;**  bat  this  aeeming  contTBilio- 
My  h«  wwicilwl  by  the  mppodtioii  that 
Pilkiiu  bad  Tialad  Aa  island  and  made  aofne 
coDTcrta,  before  beinjr  cnnsecrated  and  again  sent 
wt  M  their  bishop.     Thii^  sujipu-^iiiuu  accounts 
^  1  ORMMtance  n-cordt-d  hy  Pmpsr,  that 
'Flnmitto  et  Dionysio  Cos*."  i.e.  in  a.  d.  429, 
Piliidtes,  while  yet  only  a  deacon,  pre  railed  on 
fapt  OmMm  t»  MBi      Qmmum  of  Anxerrc 
[nwvA.xrs»  No.  (J.]  to  stop  the  progress  of  Pe- 
jacuain  ia  Aotain :  which  indicates  tm  the  part 
mfmOm  a  knowledge  of  Ibe  iliito  «f  tho 
B-rih  i»!and»,  and  an  interest  in  them,  such  as 
^gtnoas  visit  would  be  likelv  to  inpart.  The 
^BMi  MI^HBto  of  tiio  mediaevil  wiHon  hare 
^  ronecUl  Ij  Usher  in  his  BrUcutnioar.  Eo 
^imt.  AaHf.  e.  rn.  p.  799,  &c.    See  also  J.  B. 
MiRQs,  D$  S.  PaUadio  in  the  Ada  Sandor.  JuL 
^    p.  28$,  &C.  Palladios  is  eonunemorated  as 
anict  by  the  Irish  Romanists  on  the  27th  Jan.: 
^<hc«e  of  Scotland  on  July  6tb.    His  sbnne,  or 
*f<M  Mn,  at  Pordnn,  in  the  Mmrm,  in  Seot- 
•»  regarded  hffore  the  Reformation  with 
4i  grcstest  rcTerence  ;  and  Tarious  localities  in 
>iM%hhsaMI  0B  olill  polirtai  oM  aa  con- 

^♦'tH  with  hii  histnrv.    JcKclin,  nf  Fiim<'ss  a 
ff"^  water  of  the  twelfth  centtuy  states,  in 
^B»rffll.Mak  (if<tote*r.JIM;vd.a 
M  5 ;        vol  iL  p.  289X  that  PalUuiittt,  dis- 
^'■tiOMd  hy  his  little  ancoess  in  Ireland,  crossed 
""ViMiQHat  Britaio,  and  died  in  the  territory  of 
;  •  statement  which,  supported  as  it  is  by 
vlseu  tradition!  of  Fordun,  may  be  received  as 
•■^iDg  a  portion  of  truth.     The  mediaeval 
J^tf^  hare,  in  some  instance!,  strangely  con- 
ralUdius  the  apostle  of  the  Scoti,  with 
[fOt^a*  of  UdsaepoUs  ;  and  Tiithemioa  {De 
^V(v:JMib   \9S%mni  ov«o  Ihiwhw  (JmmL 
Kw^fi  ti  ann.  429.  §  8),  who  is  followed  by  Pos- 
*e>iflo.  make  the  fKmer  to  be  the  author  of  the 
"!!*^^f9lBCkyfmtlmmL  Bwoniaa,  iloo,  as- 
2**  »  kirn  (ibid.)  Liber  contra  Pehtifianos,  Ho- 
XAw  aaas,  and  Ad  Code$tiMum  ^Mto- 
wmm^  and  other  worha  written  in 
''"'f-   For  these  statementa  bo  cHea  the  au- 
^  Trithrmins,  who  howerer  mentions  only 
■•JJWo^   It  la  probable  that  the  statement 
JJ^on  the  Tiry  ontmstworthy  aatbority  of  Bale 
Serif^  lUmtir.  Maj.  Britann.  cent  xiv.  6 ; 
r***''  f.;  SoUerios  Uci  Tilkmont,  A/ew.  vol. 

^  ^  7S7|  KWcfai,  BUL  MM. 
•{y^J^tvoLy.  p.  191.) 
l^^^ciOKA,  m  Payhjlia.  Prefixed  to  the 
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[Epiphanu's],  is  a  Letter  of  Palladius  to  that 
fiuhec  It  is  headed  '£vurTo\4  T^o^ura  myd 
IlaAAattivTfr  mM^tHlKim  >awwpM»  awAirtwa 

liivou  Kol  AwoirraXuca  rpis  rdy  airdv  iyiov 
*YMvpavui¥  tun/tiraanos  iral  oi^ov  ir«f>l  rUp  a^hHv^ 
PaUadU  efmsdem  Suedronim  urbit  eivia  ad  SametuM 
JSp^iittmtim  J^MMa,  qua  idem  al  eo  jx^stulat,  i.  a. 
in  which  he  seconds  the  request  made  by  certain 
Presbyters  of  buedra  (whose  letter  precedes  that 
of  Palladios)  thai  Epiphanius  would  answer  cer- 
tain  questions  respecting  the  Trinity  of  which  the 
Amcoraim  contains  the  solution.  (EDipbanius, 
Opera,  ToL  iL  p.  S.  ed.  Petav.  foL  Puna,  1C23 ; 
Fabric  BibL  Graee.  vol.  x.  p.  1  li.)       (J. CM.] 

PALLA'DIUS,  BUTPLiUS  TAURUS 
ABMILTAHUSt  Hie  nlbor  of  •  tnatiM  ik  Jb 
Rusdca,  in  the  form  of  a  Farmer's  Calendar,  the 
various  operations  connected  with  agriculture  and  u 
mxal  life  being  arranged  in  r^uhv  order,  according 
to  the  seasons  in  iniieh  they  ought  to  be  per- 
formed. It  is  comprised  in  fourteen  books:  the 
first  is  introductory,  the  twelve  following  contain 
the  duties  of  the  twelve  months  in  succaaiioB,  ccn* 
niencincj  with  January  ;  the  last  is  a  poem,  in 
eigbty-tivc  elegiac  couplets,  uoon  the  art  of  giaft- 
ing  (ih  lumHam)  ;  eaeh  of  theoe  books,  with  tbo 
exception  of  the  fourteenth,  ia  divided  into  short 
sections  distinguished  br  the  term  TUmU  instea*; 
of  ^  man  vanal  dowgnalkp  Capita,  a  dran- 

stance  which  is  by  some  critics  re;,'arded  as  a  proof 
that  the  author  belongs  to  a  late  period*  What 
that  period  may  have  been  idialara  }um  toHad 
hard  to  discover.  The  first  writer  by  whom  Pal* 
ladius  is  mentioned  is  Isidorus  of  Seville,  who 
refers  to  him  twice,  simply  as  Aemilianus  (Or^. 
xriL  1.  f  1,  10.  §8),  the  name  tuider  which  he  is 
spoken  of  by  Cassiodorus  aUo  {Divin.  Lect  c  28). 
Uarthiiu  supposes  him  to  l>e  the  elo(|uent  Gaulish 
yOBlh  FhdlMmi^  to  whose  merits  Rutiiius  {wys  so 
warm  a  compliment  in  his  Ilineniry  (i.  207),  while 
Wemsdorf,  advancing  one  step  farther  into  the 
laahiii  of  finey  {PbSL  Lot,  Mim,  toL  t.  pofo  i 
p.  .^.t1).  imnf^incs  that  he  may  have  Wen  adopted 
by  Rutiiius,  an  idea  which,  however,  he  afterwarda 
ahndonod  (toI  vi.  p.  20),and  festal  Mtfafiod  with 
assigning  him  to  the  age  of  Valentinian  or  Theo- 
dosiut.  The  internal  evidence  is  by  no  means  so 
copious  as  to  compensate  fer  the  want  of  informa< 
tion  firom  without.  The  style,  without  beinf  bar> 
barous,  it  such  as  would  justify  us  in  bringing  the 
writer  down  as  low  as  the  epoch  fixed  by  Wems- 
dorf,  althooili  ho  adght  with  equal  propiiolj  bo 
placed  two  centuries  earlier;  but  the  controversy 
seems  to  have  recently  received  a  new  light  from 
tho  imowhes  of  Count  Bartolommeo  Boi^^esi,  who, 
in  a  memoir  published  among  the  Trans-ictions  nf 
the  Turin  Academy  (vol  zxxviiL  lti35),  haa 
pointed  ovt  that  Puipaihu,  tin  penen  to  whom 
in  all  probability  Palladiua  dedicates  his  fourteenth 
book,  was  piaefect  of  the  city  in  a.  o.  355.  We 
gather  iou  hii  own  wmds  (ir.  10.  f  16),  that  ho 
was  possessed  of  property  in  Sardinia  and  in  tho 
territorium  NeapolUanunt,  wherever  that  may  have 
been,  and  that  he  had  himself  practised  horticulture 
in  Italy  (iv.  10.  §24),  but  tno  OKprassions  from 
which  it  has  been  inferred  he  was  n  native  of  Oaul 
(i.  13.  S  1,  TiL2.  $2)  by  no  means  justify  such  a 
wnehirfBii  AllhiMlBh  eridently  not  dovoid  of  a 
practical  acquaintance  with  his  subject,  a  coTisider- 
able  portion  of  the  whole  work  is  taken  directly 
OolBMOfti  in  dl  ihil  MhlM  to  flMdndqg,  and 
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pupecially  to  the  mana^einpnt  of  firuit  tree*  he  was 
deeply  indebted  to  (Jatgilias  Maitulit;  Tariou* 
reeipM  w  cstnetod  from  iIm  Ovadts  eooniltod  hj 

the  cninpilcr't  of  the  **  Geoponica,"*  aiul  the  chap- 
ten  connected  with  arcbitecUinl  details  are  mere 
eompoidiuBM  of  yitraviu*  Pfchdhw  mem  to 
hare  been  very  popular  in  I^B  adddit  agea,  a  fact 
etubUshad  by  the  great  nakljvt fMldlblga  afforded 
by  different  iilSS.,  since  thaat  diierapineiet  prove 
that  the  text  must  hava  iMin  very  fireqaentl/ 
tmn»cribed,  and  by  the  circnmitance  that  nearly 
the  whole  of  tlie  treatiae  it  to  be  found  included  in 
the  well-known  **Speeafami**  of  V'inoenttna  of 
Beaavais.  The  name,  ns  given  at  the  head  of  thii 
article,  appears  at  full  length  both  at  the  beginning 
and  at  the  end  efllie  YaMi  Oodkaa. 

PaUadiua  was  first  printed  bv  Jen»on  in  thr^ 
**  Rei  Roaticae  Scriptorea,"  foL  VeneU  1472,  and 
Iran  that  time  ferward  wm  indnded  in  nearly  all 
the  collections  of  writora  upon  aj;ricultunil  topics. 
The  best  editions  are  those  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
tana  Rei  Rnttkae  veterea  Latini  **  of  Gesner,  2 
Toli.  4to.  Lips.  1735,  reprinted  with  additions  and 
corrections  by  Emesti  in  1773,  and  in  the  **  Scrip- 
tores  Kei  Kusticae  ^  of  Schneider,  4  vols.  8vo.  Lip«. 
]794i  in  iHiioh  the  tact  mdcrwinit  a  complete 

Xevision,  and  appoarn  under  a  pireatly  amended  form. 

There  are  translations  into  English  by  Tbomus 
Owen,  8vo.  London  1 803,  into  Oennan  ueag  with 
Columella  by  Mains,  fol.  Magdeb.  1612,  into 
French  by  Jean  Darces,  8vo.  Paris,  lo53,  into 
ICaliaa  by  MariiMH  4te.  Ken.  1520,  by  Nkolo  di 
AriatOtUe  detto*  Zoppino,  4  to.  Vine;;.  1 528,  by  San- 
aernHH  4to.  Vineg.  1560,  and  by  Zanotti,  4to. 
Veran.1810.  [W.R.] 

PALLA'NTIA,  a  daughter  of  Evandrr,  was 
l>eloved  by  Heracles,  and  said  to  be  buried  on  tlie 
Palatine  hill  at  Rome,  which  derived  its  name 
from  her.  (fi$tr,  ad  A>  n.  viii.  51.)  Evander  him- 
self, being  a  grandson  nf  Palla%  Vk  alao  called  Pal- 
Ltntius.  (Ov.  Fuxt.  V.  ti47.)  [L.  S.J 

PALLA'NTIAS,  a  patfonyBie  hw  wUeh  An- 
rora,  the  daughter  of  x\w  giant  Pallas,  is  some- 
times desiffiiated.  (Ov.  AI^  iv.  373,  vi,  567,  ix. 
4*20.)  Pdlantina  daa  oaoni  aa  n  wfation  fat 
Palhw,  tka  iunane  ef  Athion.  iJnM,  Palat.  vi. 
347»)  £L.  S.1 

PALLAS  (nAXof).  1.  A  aott  of  GHna  and 
Eurybia,  was  one  of  the  Titans,  and  brother  of 
Astraooa  and  Penea.  He  was  married  to  Styx, 
by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Zelus  Cratos, 
Bia,  and  Nice,  (lies.  Th't^i.  ?>1G,  383  ;  Paus.  vii. 
26.  §  6,  viii.  10,  §  1  ;  ApolUl.  i,  2.      2,  4.) 

2.  A  son  of  Megaraedcs,  and  father  of  belene. 
(Horn.  Ht/wn.  in  Merc.  100.) 

3.  A  giant,  who,  in  the  tiL'tit  with  the  gods  was 
slain  by  Athena,  and  flayed  by  her.  (Apullud. 
L6. 02i) 

4.  A  son  of  Lycaon,  and  irrandfather  of  Evan- 
der, is  said  to  have  founded  the  town  of  PaUanUum 
in  Aieadia,  wheie  aintuea  wviv  enwtad  both  to 
Falfau  and  Evander.  (Pans.  viii.  3.  §  1,  44.  §  5.) 
Scrvins  {ad  Aem,  viiL  54)  calls  him  a  son  of 
Aegeas,  and  states  that  being  exjH-lled  by  his  bro- 
Um  Theseus,  he  emigrated  into  Arcadia  ;  and  Dio- 
nysitiH  of  Halicama«sus  (i.  83}  ooafiaiinda  him  with 
1 'alias,  the  son  of  Crius. 

5.  Acconling  to  some  traditkoa,  the  fiUher  of 
Athena,  who  slew  him  as  lie  was  on  the  point  of 
violating  her.  (Cic  Lk  Nai.  Deor,  m.  23 ;  Tutz. 


6.  A  son  of  Heracles  by  Dyn.i,  the  danphter  n 
Evander ;  from  her  some  derived  the  name  of  tin 
PatalinaUllatBeMa  (Dio^raii.  S9;> 

7.  A  son  of  Evander,  and  an  ally  of  Aenea^i,  wai 
slain  by  the  Rutolian  Twani.  C^^'S*  -'dl'"**  "vui* 
104,  514,  xi.  140,&e.) 

8.  A  son  of  the  Athenian  king  Pandion,  arj 
accordingly  a  brother  of  AMeaa,Nisas,  and  L«jcus, 
was  sUm  by  Theseus.  Tm  oelebrated  fitmily  of 
the  Pallantidac  at  Athens  traced  their  or|gVB  vp 
to  this  Pallas.  (Apolkxl.  iii.  15.  §  .5  ;  Paus.  i.  22. 
§  2,  28.  §  10  ;  Piut.  Thet.  3  ;  Eurip.  //ippoL 
35.)  [L.  S,J 

PALLAS  (IlaAAcir),  a  surname  of  Athena.  In 
Homer  this  name  always  appean  luiited  with  the 
name  Atbena,  aa  lUUkdb  *Aiif    or  IlciXXilv  *A«9- 
voir] ;  but  in  later  writfln  W«  also  find  Pallas  aJnne 
instead  of  Athena.  (Find.  OL  r.  21.)  Plato  (CVo- 
tyL  p.  406)  derhea  tfm  aonmne  mi  wdAXmtr,  to 
brain! i'^lt,  i)i  reference  to  the  goddess  brandishini; 
the  spear  or  aegis,  whereas  ApoUodoms  (i.  6.  §  2) 
tehnaitfioaa  the  giant  Palbi,  tHio  waa  alain  hr 
Athenik  Bat  it  ia  mote  pobaUe  ^  PkUaa  m 
the  same  word  as  irrfXAo^,  i.  e,  a  virgin  or  maiden. 
(Com p.  Tzet/..  ad  Lyc  3oo.)    Another  female 
Pallas,  described  aandrng^ltar  ef  lUtmi,  is  nie»> 
tioncd  under  Palladium.  [L.  S], 

PALLAS,  a  iieedman  of  the  emperor  Claadina. 
and  one  of  Ua  gNateat  fiivenritea.   Ha  wan  Ofi> 
ginally  the  slave  of  Antonta,  the  mother  of  Claudius, 
and  b  first  mentioned  in     o.  31,  wlwn  Aatoam 
ensnasBB  id  nm  ibb  leapvimiiiia  wnuaaion  vi 
onrr}'ing  a  letter  to  the  cmfKTor  Tiberius,  in  which 
she  disdoied  the  ambitious  projects  of  Sejanua,  and 
in  oonaeqaenee  ef  whidi  the  all^werfal  minister 
was  pat  to  death.    (Joseph.  Ant.  xviiL  7.  §  S\ 
The  name  of  Pallas  does  not  occur  durintr  I'le 
reign  of  CaligiUa,  but  on  the  accession  of  Ckiudrj^ 
whose  property  he  had  beoomn  Igj^  the  deat!i  of 
Antonia,  and  who  had  meantime  manumitted  him, 
he  played  on  important  part  in  public  a&ink 
Along  with  Naraaraa  and  Calliataa,  two  ether 
freedmen,  he  administered  the  ;ifT;ur8  of  the  em- 
pire, but  Narcissus  bad  more  enetgy  and  resolatioa 
tlnm  llie  ether  two,  and  eenae^[iiiiitly  toolc  tiie 
leading  part  in  the  government  during  tli.-  early 
part  of  Claudittt*  reign.    When  they  saw  that  the 
deaOi  of  MmKBB,  the  wife  e(  the  emperor,  waa 
neteRsar}'  to  tbdf  Own  security,  NarciMus  alone 
had  the  courage  to  cany  it  into  execution  [Nar- 
CBStra] ;  Palks  was  i^aid  to  take  any  decisive 
step.   The  eoaainniiiB  waa,  that  after  the  exec«> 
lion  nf  the  empresn,  the  influence  of  Narcissus  be- 
came superior  to  that  of  Calliatus  and  Pailaa,  but 
the  bttcr  eeoB  lacovered  his  former  power.  The 
qn»'«t!nn  now  was,  whom  tlie  weak-minded  emperor 
should  marry,  and  each  of  the  three  freedmen  had 
a  diflhfent  peiaon  to  ptvpoae,  Fldnawna  ^**iiHBtff 
eiimtL'h  to  advocate  the  claims  of  A;rrippina,  who 
actually  admitted  the  freedraan  to  her  emteacea  in 
order  to  pthaae  hia  topport ;  and  upea  fhe  aMr» 
riage  of  Agrippina  to  tlie  emperor  in  A.n.  60, 
Pallas  shared  in  the  good  fortune  of  his  candidate. 
He  waa  now  leagoed  with  the  empress  in  order 
to  oppose  Narcissus ;  and  Pallas  and  Agrippina 
became  the  real  rulers  of  the  Roman  world.  It 
was  Palhis  who  persuaded  Claudius  to  adopt  the 
young  Domitius  (afterwards  the  emperor  Nero), 
the  pnn  of  Aj,'rippinn,  and  he  thus  paved  the 
way  for  his  accession  to  the  throne.    This  im- 
portaat  mtrim  4ld  not  ga  mnmudA  la  a.  aw 
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;  «f  womm  wh»  lad  intercourse 

■TJ3  tliTPS,  ami  mentioned  the  name  of  Palla* 
m  iW  Mther  of  thm  lav,  in  older  tiiat  the  le- 

r  .  done  at  the  ii,st'_Mtion  of  Agrippina, 
mi  the  acrriie  body  fbnhwith  ooniecxied  upon 
KBm  ^  iu%Binal  s  poMtoc,  Had  voted  Iub  a 
nm  of  Mm  aillioiia  of  aeateroM.   They  tf»a 

wm  »  br,  on  the  pmpo«ition  of  Cornelius  Scipio, 
M  to  reaxn  thanks  tn  i'alius  because  he  was  will- 
%  li  kt  nombered  among  the  serranta  of  the 
fnptw,  alth->i:ch  df«.ccrided  from  the  kiii'_'<«  of 
.yoMhai  as  Claudius  said  that  Pallor  con- 
tpflirf  «tt  A»  kMMn»  wmM  •MtiniM  in  hit 
fcraer  state  of  poverty,  they  passed  a  decree, 
fmiaf  iv  hia  Ct^j^i^a  freeidmaa  who  powwiod 

til*  senate  \»-a*  engraved  on  a  brazen  tablet,  and 
jimd  um  tha  Matue  o£  Jalioa  Cawar,  ia  one  <tf 
atMCieiHBlad  wrta  ef  Ae  Air.  irkMt  il  tma 
tMB  n  nea  ef  the  yoni^r  Pliny,  «te  ifNka 
if  !t  ta  tcnat  of  the  grratest  indignation.  (Tac 
AmL  isL  53  ;  Plin.  Ep.  viL  29,  viiL  6  ;  comp. 
rm.H.N,  xxxT.  18.  a.  58.) 

\il>n<»  ji*  Claudius  lived,  Agrippina  could  not 
he  cotam  ot  tite  socceaaion  of  her  mo,  and  accord- 
a#  fifaaHi  Wr  InaleBd,  doobtleai  witli  the 

tniBTiace  and  a»»i«tance  of  Pa!la<s  in  A.  n.  54. 
^^i^H^vhe  had  renuuned  true  to  the  interests 

*p»iAfd  imroedtatelj  after  the  death  of  the  em- 
ym^  sad  thus  no  one  any  Imiger  stood  in  the  way 
Mhfc  Agrippina  bad  hoped  to  gefim  tfiv 
1mm  Virid  ni  the  moae  of  ker  eon,  and  Pallas 
t»  share  in  her  power.    But  both  were 
to  a  cruel  disappointment.  Nero 
le  tiled  of  his  mother's  control,  and 
•tpp  towards  emancipating  hiinHolf  tVnm  her 
depmed  her  favourite  i'aiias  of  ail  his 
'        frMliw  pahtce 
«  w^T  «  th(»  yp^r  Sn.    Tn  the  same  year  Pallas 
*»  arciHcd,  togethtt  with  Borros,  by  one  Paetea, 
*  k  caaspincj  le  niae  OanAia  Mh  le 
tbrri',  hilt  b«-inff  def.-iidej  liy  S*  neca,  according 
to  Dun  Ussias  (Izi.  10),  he  waa  acqiulted.  Fiooi 
^  dw  he  «M  adfcied     Hv*  notdlaMad  far 
"  vru^  till  at  length  his  immense  wealth  ex- 
^  «ie  n^ity  of  Nero,  who  had  him  remored 
*f         u  A.  D.  63.    Hia  enMmoas  wealth, 
vas  acquired  durtnf  Ae  niga  of  CUndius, 
•M  become  pmTcrbi  il,  a^  we  siee  from  the  lino  in 
ego  potstdto  piut  i'aiiante  el  Li- 
sod  when  the  poveelf  Of  the  imperial  trea- 
*ii  complained  of  on  one  occasion  in  the 
^  of  UuuW  xi  vaa  laid  that  the  emperor 
^pwwmiAMtow.tfWwtlriMaite 
J^^fi'p  hr  his  tuo  freedmi  n.  Narcissus  and 
(Sort.  CW.  28 ;  comp.  PUn.  U.  M  xntiii. 
l^^ll.)  The  arroganee  and  pride  of  Nka  ere 
mentioned  both  by  Tacitus  and  Dion 
**M^  aad  it  it  related  of  him  that  he  nerer  gave 
t»  hia  fiteedmen,  by  word  of  mouth ; 
i(e  Mderaf^wtt  his  hand  did  not 
^  liirfiifiwj  in  writinjr  what  he  wished  to 
in  Uii»  he  teems  to  have  adopted  the 
potctice.  which  m  first  mtrodneed  by 
ty***  (Comp.  Suet.  Ann.  R4  ;  Lipsius,  ad 
».)  The  brwther  of  Palla*  waa 
y^qgiw  FeH«,  wi»  wee  eppeiBted 
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he  committed  such  atrocities  that  he  waa  accnaod 
by  the  JewB,  and  waa  nred  only  htm  condign 
punishment  by  the  inflnriice  of  Palla*.  [Fklix, 
Antokiu&J  (Tac  Attn.  xi.  29—38,  xii.  2,  25, 
5S,  ««,  zffi.  14, 38,  xir.  3, 65 1  Dim  dm.  Ixi.  3, 
Ixn.  14:  Saal.CW.S8,  FMa}  JeMph.^«l. 
XX.  8.  §  9.) 

PALLAS  (DdAXat),  the  mthor  ef  a  work  on 
the  mysteries  of  the  ged  Hitha*  (PtephgFfc  4f 
Abstm.  ii.  56.  iv.  16). 

PALLK'NE  (noAAifni).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Sithon,  from  when  iSbm  tomi  of  PhUMO  in  the 
peninKdla  of  the  same  name  was  teid  lukfe  d^ 
rived  its  name.    (Steph.  Byz.  «.  v.) 

2.  A  daei^ttf  ef  the  g^t  Alcyoneoi,  and  eoo 
of  the  Alcyonides.  (Eustath.  mi  Horn.  p.  776  ; 
Suidaa,  a.  t.  'AAxMwlSer.^  [L.  S.1 

PALLBVI8  (naMnafe),  %  imwof  AtlMBa, 
under  which  she  had  a  temple  hetweiu  Athens  and 
Marathon.   (Herod.  I  63.)  £L.  S.J 

PALLOR,  L  e.  pelaiw  er  pile  fcar,  or  a 
■eaification  of  it,  was  together  with  Pavor,  i.  e. 
Fear,  a  companion  of  Mars  among  the  Romans. 
Their  worship  i*  said  to  have  been  vowed  and  in- 
stitolid  If  the  warlike  kii*  Tnllaa  HeelilnH, 
either  on  account  of  a  plague,  or  at  the  moment 
when  in  battle  be  saw  the  Alban  Mcttus  desert 
to  the  enemies.  The  SiUi,  Matfi^  and  Paverii 
wen!!  instituted  at  the  same  tiOMb  (Liv.  i.  27  ; 
AuguaU  JUc  CW.  i>et,  iv.  23.)  £L.  &J 

PALMA,  A.  OORNBliltTS,  weeeenari  in  A.  o. 

f)f),  and  a  second  time  in  109.  Between  his  first 
and  aecond  consulships,  he  waa  governor  of  Syria, 
end  eeoqaerad  the  peirt  of  Afddi  In  ik^mMamu- 
hood  of  Pet^^  about  a.d.  105  (DionCbUkbcnii.  U). 
Palma  had  always  been  one  of  Hadnan*a  enemies, 
and  waa  therefore  put  to  death  bv  that  emperor 
upon  hia  accession  to  the  throne  m  117*  (Dion 
Cass.  Ixix.  2  ;  Sport.  Hadr.  4.) 

PA'MMENES  (nafiM4»^i).  1.  An  Athenian, 
the  aon  of  Pammenaa.  He  exercise  d  the  trade  ef 
a  fjoldiimith.  and  was  employed  by  Demosthenes 
to  make  for  him  a  crown  of  gold,  and  a  garment 
inlvwoMB  vkil  gild,  te  wew  it  the  Dionysia. 
When  thajmMkeady,  Meidian  entered  by  night 
into  the  wwhihep  eC  Pammenea,  and  endeavoured 
te  dillwjr  the  evewn  iad  gmnMta,  in  wMeh  he 
waa  partially  successful,  but  was  interrupted  by 
the  appeaanee  of  PiOiBMBiib  (Den.  «.  if«dL 
p.  521.) 

3.  A  Thehen  general  of  eooiidentble  celebrity. 
He  was  connected  with  Epaminondas  by  political 
and  friendly  tieit.  When  Philip,  the  future  king 
of  Macedonia,  was  Kent  as  hostage  te  Thebes,  ha 
was  placed  under  the  care  rif  Pammenes.  (Plut. 
reU^.  c  26.)  In  n.  c  371,  when  Megalopolis 
«ii  fiNBdid,ae  it  wie  appeihended  that  the  8pnf- 
tans  would  att^ck  thow  cTi;.j;r.;('d  in  that  work. 
Epaminondaa  aent  Pammenea  at  the  head  of  1  OUO 
picked  tnope  le  defmd  then.  (Pmm.  iriiL  37. 
§  2.)  In  B.  c.  352,  a  party  amongst  the  Megalo- 
politana  were  for  diaaolving  the  community,  and 
returning  to  Uieir  own  cantona,  and  odled  upon 
the  Mantineana  and  other  Peloponnesians,  for  aid. 
The  Mi-i^lopolitana  who  opposed  this  dissolution 
of  the  state  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Thebans,  who 
aent  Pammenes  with  30U0  foot  soldiers  and  300 
cavalry  to  their  ansistance.  With  this  force  Pam- 
menes overcame  all  resistance,  and  compelled  those 
vho  h«l  left  MegriepeMe  to  return.  (Diod.xv. 
M,«h«n  hyiihJn  the  Athadana,  and  Doi 
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the  Thebana,  are  repreaented  aa  tending  this  aa- 
autMi0e>   See  Tbiriwd!*  Ht$L      Gntctf  toL  t« 

p.  OnZ,  note.) 

When  Artabanu  revolted  against  Ochos,  Pam- 
menes  led  a  body  of  5000  Th^wns  to  tiie  aid  of 
the  former,  and  overcame  the  forces  of  the  king  in 
two  great  battlos.  (Diod.  xvL  34).  But  Artabaziis, 
suspecting  that  ho  wa«  intriguing  with  his  enemies, 
arrested  him,  and  handed  him  over  to  his  brothers, 
Oxythras  and  Dibictus.  (Polyacn.  vii.  .'^3.  §  2. 
i>ome  of  the  stratagems  of  Pammenes  are  described 
by  Polyaenus,  r.  Ifi.) 

PamniPiK's  is  spoken  of  as  being  grpatly  addicted 
to  that  paederastiA  which  waa  the  disgrace  of 
OfMMk  It  b  dHReolt  to  agr  wlurt  degree  efciadil 
aboold  be  attached  to  the  stores  that,  while  Philip 
ynm  aadv  the  charge  of  Pammenes,  the  latter  main- 
tained an  iBidt  cwiBaeHMi  wHk  tfie  young  prince. 
(Pluu  Sympoi.  p.  618,  d,  Milk  ^17 1  libn. 

OrtMt,  M  Aeaekm.  p.  702,  d.) 

3.  An  Athenian  rhetorician,  a  contemporary  of 
CSeeiOf  who  ealls  him  1^'  ftv  the  roost  eloquent 
man  in  Greece.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  De- 
mosthenes, whose  speeches  he  commended  to  the 
attention  of  his  pupils.  M.  Brattu  studied  under 
him.  (Cic.  Uruf.  97,  Oral.  c.  :^0.)  Tt  is  prokniily 
another  Pammenes,  of  whom  we  know  nothing, 
who  is  meotieMd  hfaB»9dJULr,2k%l9,^ 
2.  §  10.) 

4.  A  citharoedus,  who  flourished  in  the  time  of 
GaKgvla,  and  was  disdngirished  enevfih  t»  have 
•latues  crectoi!  in  his  honour.  Whfn  Nero  made 
Ua  mosical  ejqpedition  into  Greece,  Pammenea, 
though  an  eld  um,  waa  one  of  theae  with  whom 
he  contended,  as  it  appears,  simply  that  he  might 
have  the  pleasnia  of  infflMag  hta  atatues.  (Dion 
Casa.  Ixiii.  8.)  [a  P.  M,] 

PA'MPHlLA  {lkifuf>l\ri)^  a  female  historian  of 
considerable  reputation,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Kcro.  According  to  Suidaa  she  was  an  Epidaurian 
(a.  A  noft^Uq),  bat  Photina  (God.  175)  daaeriheo 
her  as  an  Egyptian  by  birth  or  descent :  the  two 
BUtcmenta,  however,  may  be  reconciled  by  sup* 
poemg  thatahowaaanalivoef  Bpidanraa,aiidti»t 
her  family  came  from  Egypt.  S!n'  rt  lnti  d  in  the 
prefiue  to  her  work,  for  an  account  of  which  we 
are  indehled  to  Phirtins  (Le.\  that,  dnring  the 
thirteen  years  she  had  lived  with  her  husband, 
from  whom  she  was  never  absent  for  a  single  hour, 
she  was  constantly  at  work  upon  her  book,  and 
that  she  diligently  wrote  down  whatonir  she  heard 
from  her  husband  and  from  the  many  other  learned 
men  who  frequented  their  house,  as  well  as  what- 
■oover  she  heneif  nad  in  books.  Hence  wa  can 
account  for  the  statement  of  Siiidas,  that  some 
authorities  ascribed  her  work  to  her  husband.  The 
aaoM  of  her  hated  ia  diflbnatly  olalad.  In 
one  passage  Suidas  («.  v.  Ila/x^q),  speaks  of  her 
as  the  daogbter  of  Soteridas  and  the  wife  of  Socca- 
tidaa,  hat  m  anodMr  passage  hedeaecibaa  Imt  («. «. 
2ftrrT;pi'8aT)  as  the  wife  of  Soteridas.  The  pa»> 
sage  in  Photius  (cod.  161,  p.  103,  a.,  35,  ed.  Dek- 
ker),  where  we  read  in  rs»r  XnrtuptSa  Tlafi/^^s 
iwiTopmv^  leaves  the  question  undecided,  as  So- 
teridas may  thaia  indiealo  aithar  tha  frihav  oc  the 
husband. 

Tha  principal  wmk  af  Pamphilus  is  cited  by 
various  names  ;  sometimes  simply  as  iwofunjuaTa, 
and  at  other  times  as  throfur/j/uira  laropatdf  but  its  | 
InOtitfeaiMMtohavohanthaoMwhioh  ia  pre- 
aencd  \f  PhaiiM^  MOMlys  ^wftfikTm  firriyiatfi  | 


tiwofunnidTtn'  kiyou  The  latter  title  ffivea  a  a 
saial  Idea  of  the  nalna  ef  Ha  aomanta,  whiak  ^ 

still  further  characterised  by  Photius.  Thn  WM 
was  not  arranged  according  to  eobjecta  or  SMseavdii 
to  any  settled  phui,baiitwaaaMwl9k:«m«aBDno 
I^aoe  book,  in  which  each  piece  of  infomiAtioo  w 
set  down  as  it  fell  under  the  notice  of  the  write 
who  stated  that  she  believed  this  variety  won] 
give  greater  pleasure  to  the  reador.  Photius  cai 
siders  the  work  as  one  of  ijmxt  use,  and  ftiipplyid 
important  infomvation  on  many  points  in  histoi 
and  literature.  The  estfanatisn  in  which  it  wj 
held  in  antiquity  is  shown,  not  only  by  the  ju<1jj 
ment  of  Photiiis,  bat  also  by  the  references  to  i 
iathawaikaar  A.OaOiaawid  Diogenaa  JjmattiJi 
who  appear  to  have  availed  themselves  of  it  to  i 
considerable  extent  Modem  scholars  me  beat  ae 
qtndnted  widi  Aa  nana  of  Punplifia,  ftvsi  si  ''t^'e 
ment  in  her  work,  preserved  by  A.  Gellius  (xt.  23J 
by  which  is  ascertained  the  year  of  the  birth  a 
Hellanicos,  Herodotus,  and  Thocrdides  reaped  t  vely; 
[HsaoDOTUs,  p.  431,  b.]  Bat fnis account.  t}io«g|| 
reodved  by  most  scholars,  is  rejected  by  KrUtrer,  in 
his  life  of  Thucydides  (p.  7),  on  account  ol  tbt! 
little  confidence  that  can  be  phiced  in  Paa^»lttln'!l 
authority.  The  history  of  Pamphila  was  divider] 
intf>  many  books.  Photius  speaks  ouly  of  eight, 
bat  Soidai  aap  it  BoniiHii  of  thitty-thiwu 
The  latter  must  be  correct,  since  we  find  A.  Gcllins 

?[Uoting  the  eleventh  (xv.  23)  and  tweatj-atotii 
ST.  171,  and  Diegenea  Ubtina  Iho  twantg^ftfthj 
(iii.  23)  and  thirty-^?cond  (v.  3f^).  Perhaps  ni 
more  than  eight  books  were  y  *he  tisMj 

of  Phottns.  Tin  woiIe  b  filwopiia  lafemd  to  hj^  i 

Diogenes  Laertius  in  other  passages  (i.  24. 
90,  98,  ii.  24).    Comp.  Vossias,  IM  Hittonml 
(Jraecis^  p.  237,  ed.  Westermann.  { 
Besides  the  history  already  mentioned,  Pam-| 
phila  wroto  >.pvcni!  other  works  the  titles  of  which 
are  given  by  ^uidas.   1.  An  Epitome  of  Cte^ias,  in  | 
three  hooka.    2.  Kpitomesof  histories  and  of  other  i 
works,  iirirofxai  ijropiwv  rt  koI  irtpwv  0t€\t«0\ ! 
from  which  work  Sopater  appears  to  have  dxaWB 
his ^leriala (Phot. oed.  I9h^  IPS).  Itia,how. 

pvor,  not  inipossiM  '  tli.it  this  work  is  the  «^init'  as 
the  ihroyunifiaTa,  and  that  buidas  has  confounded 
tha  tw«k  8.  ncpl  d/jufmjfnT^nm,  4.  n«pl  cLpffo- 
Surtvy.  I 

PAMPHPL1DAS  (Ikvt^s^ifas),  a  Rhodian, 
who  was  appointed  together  with  Eudamus  to 
command  the  Rhodian  Hect  in  the  war  against  | 
Antiochus,  after  the  defeat  and  death  of  Pau&is- 
tratus,  1I.C.  190.  [Pavsistratu&J    lie  was  a 
ann  of  n  frndent  and  cautioaa  ohHaoter,  and  in 
the  conference  held  by  the  Roman  genpral,  L.  Ae- 
miiius  B^llus,  at  £laea,  inclined  to  the  side  of 
fcaaib  aSoffHy  after  ho  waa  deepatchod,  together 
with  Eudamus.  to  watch  for  and  encounter  tha 
fleet  wliich  Hannibal  waa  about  to  bting  ftam 
momcM  10  ina  fappon  o*  Aunoenoa*  ^  no  two 
fleets  met  off  Side  in  Pamphylia,  and  the  Rhodians 
were  victorious;  but  dissensions  between  Pani> 
philidas  and  his  ooUeagoe  in  the  command  pa^ 
vented  the  vietorr  froBi  being  as  decisive  aa  it 
might  otherwise  nave  proved.    After  this  action 
PamphiUdas  was  detached  with  a  small  squad- 
ron to  carry  on  naval  operations  on  tha  anal  ef 
Syria  ;   this  b  the  last  mention  that  occurs  of 
his  name.  (Polyb.  xxL  5,  8  i  Lir.  xxxvii.  22 — ^24, 
25.) 
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of  Plato,  who  u  only  romcir.Lorod  by  the 
that  Epicnni*,  when  a  jroung  man, 
^iraii  him  at  Samoa.  Epicnnu  naed  to  apeak  of 
Kia  with  great  contempt,  partly,  aceoraing  to 
C  -•"r\  that  might  not  be  thonffht  to  owe  any- 
^uiz  to  his  insiructiou  ;  for  it  was  the  great  boast 
•f  Epiconu,  that  he  waa  the  sole  anthor  of  Utown 
X^h:k«ophT.  (Diog.  Lnert  x.  14  ;  Sold.  lU «  Vsr/- 
mmtm  iGc  d$N0L  Dtor.  L  26.) 

%  A  liilMieiBi  Mi  wfhar  on  tk»  an  o(  rlie- 
T^-rr,  riMitioned  bv  Aristotle  in  conjunction  with 
CaiiiffotiL  (Rlwt.  ^)  im^MibJeto 

fkixa  of  this  name  mention <  J  Viv  Cir-  in  (A'  Orut. 
in.  21,  wbere  Mreial  commentator*  have  fallen 
kaa  Ilk*  •aUnmiiiiaiy  bhadar  «f  auppMing  that 
ItaiphttM  tke  painter  is  referred  to)  ;  or  as  the 
•rr  mentioned  by  Quintilian  (iiL  6.  §  34)  i  or 
w^r^uier  all  tliKe  were  ditlerent  penona. 

a  A  iihiiMifiii  I.  of  AmplripNi%  ar  Sicyon,  or 
N  -  iv  »amained  ^iXorpdyuares^  wrote  the  foi- 
mmm§  works:  cixofCf  Kara  orMxcMV*  Wx*^ 
^fuftfitmuf^  wept  ^fptt^iKffS  mi  flH^/fd^tiif  ^>9^tiVf 
yt^prjued  &i€K'ia  y'.  (Snid.  j.  r.,  who  confounds 
iim  with  the  teacher  of  Kpicarua.)  We  have  no 
MMrths  of  My  ^  VMM  WMit%  axcapC  the 
Isst,  ai  which  thtr»*  are  con!.idemblf  frnirmcnts  in 
ifce  l?siipaweCB  of  JBaaaoa.  As  two  out  of  tha  four 
varim  m  tkeaWwValanvpon  art,ndM8iiidMi 
aQs  PaoBphSna  an  Amphipolitan  or  Sicjronian,  it 
been  conjectured  that  this  Pamphilus  was  the 
gpat  painter,  who  was  a  native  of  Amphipoiisand 
Ai  kad  «f  Aa  Bkyonian  achooL  Several  of  the 
peat  srt!«ta,  and  p«>p«*cia!ly  about  the  time  of  Pam- 
phiba,  wrote  wories  on  art,  la,  for  example, 
AfiMm  wad  Melanthias  ;  and  H  aaema  eiqKcially 
prt>baUe  that  Pamphiluis  who  was  fam<»d  for  the 
•cicaiifie  tHt-****  of  his  teaching,  would  do  the 
■Ml  TW  ■roiiiiHi  ftad  a»  faraaftgaaa,  hi 
the  best  conduinon  to  draw  from  it  seems  to  \h\ 
aal  Ite  ^  whaU  attida  in  Soidas  is  to  be  re- 
imila  Ifta  pdMR^lmt  Ikak  lha  kncogmpher 
kM  here,  aa  frequently  elsewhere,  confounded  dif- 
fident persons  ;  nmnely,  the  painter,  to  whom  we 
■sy  ascribe  the  **  liikaaesasi  in  Alphabetical  Or- 
dn;*  aiid  the  work  on  **  Fabtifig  and  Calebaated 
PahVr-."  .ird  a  philotopher,  or  rather  gmmarian 
«<  N  Kopoits,  author  of  the  other  two  worica. 

TW  MlliV  ^  perhaps  the  ^rae  person 

who  wmte  a  work  on  plants  {^rtpl  B<irai'wy)  in 
■fjliahiiii  ■!  order,  and  who  is  frequently  men- 

Qiwmr.-  i  amonjj  tbc  pby-iciars,  but  Galen  ex- 
gemkj  aajs  tlau  he  was  a  grammarian,  and  had 
MMi  lha  plHrta  ahaafe  wUbh  ha  wiate^ 

pp.  $7,  dLc)  Uia  book  Csund  a  ptaca  in  the  work 
SI  the  younger  Diaaooiidaai  aad  mnidanble 

fefments  of  it  are  found  in  the  Gfopomea.  A 
work  of  F'amphih^  Tltpi  fvaucir  n  also  cited  in 
the  Otvpoaica  (xiii.  15).  To  this  gramuiorion, 
ato  baiiad  himself  aba  with  physical  science, 
tbe  epidiet  'ptXanrpiyftttTos^  which  Suidas  tells  us 
«as  given  to  Pamphihu  of  NicopoUs,  ought 
aaf  vril  ba  appHii*  aad  Aa  ' 

tir  . 
be. 


Aatvofk 

whkh  Snidns  avri^)0<5  to  the  latter,  may 
as  that  on  planta,  which  ia 
IgrWrn.  A  tete  patel  af  laMAInaa 

is,  that  the  fragments  of  Paraphilus's  work  on 
airrirultare  in  the  Ufopottiea  contain  soTeral  exam- 
|ie>  ot  that  sttpcfstitioD  willi  ^AUk  Otin  duu|8a 
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the  author  of  the  work  on  [ilam';.  Whalhtf  they 
are  to  be  identified  or  not,  the  latter  writer  must 
have  lived  about  the  fizat  century  of  onr  era,  since 
his  work  w:i8  copied^bj  Bioaeorides. 

4.  An  Alexandrian  prammarian,  of  the  school  of 
Aristarchus,  and  the  autliur  of  a  lexicon,  which  is 
supposed  by  some  scholars  to  have  fopned  the 
foundation  of  the  lexicon  of  Hesychins.  The  list 
of  his  works,  au  given  by  iSuidas,  is  rather  objure, 
hat  tha  feUowing  ia  probably  tiba  eonact  posctiH 
ation  of  the  passage  :  (ypa-pt  A«/xwKa  (ioti  8^ 
wouilkmp  vtptox^l,  wtfi  yKuaaw  ^toi  A^^mm*  fit- 
€klm  >fl' . .  •  alt  Ti  HmMp$¥  ir^iffmra  iem  td  a»> 
Kovufva  &<piKd,  rix*^*'  Kpirndjv,  Kol  d\\a  ir\(7<rra 
ypaftfua-uci.  The  Asi/mm'  was  no  doubt  one  of 
those  wiiswJhmaona  eollaetions  of  &cta  and  ditcua* 
sions  to  which  the  ancient  grammarians  were  fond 
of  giving  such  fanciful  titles.  The  correctness  of 
the  title  dytlTiyrrra  is  questionable,  as  there  is  no 
other  mention  of  such  a  work  by  Nicander.  The 
next  title  is  SviKd  in  most  of  the  MSS.,  and  has 
been  variou&ly  corrected  into  o^ucd,  d^MOKO,  and 
i^o¥utd  ;  one  critk^  Bainesius,  even  conjaelniaa 
'OcxptKd,  which  is  a  groundless  fancy.  [Nican- 
nica.  1  Of  the  r4j(ffn  a^n-un^  we  have  no  other 
oMBfiaii.  With  laapaatta  PaBpli2iia^  cUefwoik, 
the  lexicon,  we  learn  fmm  Suidas  that  it  waa  ill 
96  booka  (othar  laadii^  give  IS,  205,  and  405X 
Md  that  it  astandad  mm  9  i»  m. 


the  preceding 
part,  from  a  to  8,  having  been  compiled  by  Zopy- 
rion.    It  is  quoted  ander  varioiu  titles,  such  as 

6pofi4!rmf.   It  was  anaagad  fai  alphabetical  order, 

and  particiiLir  attention  was  paid  in  it  to  words 
peculiar  to  the  respective  dialects.  The  contro- 
versy respacli^g  ila  rektira  to  the  work  of  He^ 
sychius  is  too  extensive  and  doubtful  to  be  entered 
on  here  ;  a  full  discussion  of  it,  with  further  in- 
ftiBMrtiatt  laspeeting  tha  lesieoBof  Fmphiiua,  will 
l»e  found  in  the  works  of  Ilanke  and  Welcker, 
already  quoted  under  Hmvchius,  to  which  should 
ba  added  <be  tttida  J^nqiUiMi,  also  by  Ranke,  in 
Ersch  and  Gruber''s  £n(!yc/()pa(/te.  (See also  Fabrie, 
BibL  Grace,  vol  vi.  pp.  374,  631.)  He  appears  to 
have  lived  in  the  first  century  of  our  era.  He  may 
be  presumed  to  ba  the  Pamphilus  quoted  in  the 
Sc/iolia  m  Bomm»  (Fabna.  ML  Gftm.  toL  i 
p.  51&) 

5.  An  epigrammatic  poet,  who  had  a  place  in 
the  Garlcaut  of  Meleager,  and  two  of  whose  epi- 
gnma  are  contained  in  the  Oreek  Anthology. 
(Branok.  AmaL  vol.  L  p.  258 ;  Jaeoba,  aSL 
Grac'\  vol.  i.  p.  IDO.)  Whether  or  not  he  is 
identical  with  either  a£  tha  ^Daoading  writers,  wa 
hava  aa  naaaa  of  datanahdag^ 

C  Of  Sicily,  a  sophist  or  grammarian,  or  poet, 
who  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  for  his  strange 
coneeitof  always  speaking  in  vana  at  takiit,  {AUu 
i.  p.  4,d.:  Suid.  f.  V.  nd/i^Oat  afcat;  Abac; ML 

Gntec.  vol.  iu  p.  313.) 

7-  Presbyter  of  Caesareia,  in  Palestine,  saint 
and  martyr,  and  alaa  aalabaitad  for  his  friendship 
with  Euwbius,  who,  as  a  memorial  of  this  in- 
timacv,  assumed  the  surname  of  nau<pl\ov.  [Kusi- 
Biua.]  Ha  waa  probably  bom  at  Borytaa,  of  an 
honourable  and  wealthy  family.  Having  received 
his  early  education  in  his  native  citv,  he  pro* 
■aadad  ta  AlaanU^  wbata  ha  aMmdad  tha  in- 
structions  of  Pidiaik  the  head  of  the  catechetical 
schod.  Afterwafda^  Vat  at  what  time  we  are  not 
infbraiadj  ha  beooM  a  pvaAjlar  andar  A^^ua, 

B  4 
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the  bubop  of  Caetareia  in  Palestine.  In  tbe  fifth 
jeu  of  the  pemeatiM  wider  Diocletian,  lewuda 
the  end  of  the  year  A.  D.  307,  he  was  thrown  into 
priaon  bj  UrbaiaiMii  the  sovenier  of  Paiettinei  for 
rafiniag  to  Mcriflee  to  «be  htmkm  4Mm.  !»- 

Bebiai  nttfiided  upon  him  most  nfTectionately 
dutiag  hi*  impriftonmcnt,  which  lasted  tiU  tbe 

ion  ^  ihn^niiiMiiiMl  rfln^  Bvtyi^ 
of  Urbnnns. 

Tbe  life  of  Pamphilus  seema  to  have  been  en- 
tirely devoted  to  the  anse  of  WbliBill  Utentnv, 
■ad  of  a  free  theologr,  but  mon»  psppcially  the 
fimner:  he  was  an  ardent  admirer  attd  follower 
of  Origen.    Jerome  tells  us  that  be  mo  tlwmft 
ready  to  show  his  friendship  for  stiidious  men,  nnd 
to  tnppiv  their  wants ;  ud  that  he  multiplied 
oopieo  of  Ao  Holy  Saifitain  to  iDdi  «■  ostent 
that  he  was  nhle  not  only  to  lend,  but  to  give 
them  awoT.  He  fonned,  at  Caetareia,  a  moat  m- 
Imbk  pvUie  Hbmy,  chicAf  of  oeeMaatidal  n- 
thora,  a  catalogue  of  which  was  contained  in  the 
loot  work  of  Eusebius  on  the  life  of  Pamphilus. 
Not  only  did  the  writiitn  of  Origen  otxupy  an 
Inportant  pbioe  in  this  library,  but  the  greater 
part  of  them  were  tran^cribfd  by  Pamphilus  with 
hia  own  hand,  as  we  learn  from  Jerome,  who  used 
theee  very  copies.    Perhapo  Iho  moat  valuable  of 
the  contents  of  this  lilmiry  were  the  Tetrapla  and 
Jlejcajda  of  (Jrigen,  from  which  Pamphilus,  in  con- 
junction with  Mtobina,  ftfiaed  a  new  reoenaion  of 
the  Septtia<,'int,  numerous  copies  of  which  were 
put  into  circulation.   Among  tbe  other  treasures 
of  thia  tthMtty  wa  »  eepy  of  tfco  on  wlba  Hobtow 
text  of  tho  gospel  of  St.  \(atdM«'«  ■■  used  bv 
tbe  Nanmao.   Then  is  atiU  oUmI  «m  M&,  if 
not  twoii  which  eome  suppose  to  liiiM  hem  tnm- 
■cribed  by  Pamphilus  for  his  library  (Montfiracoo, 
iWW.  Coi^.  p.  25 1  ;  Prolfff.  ad  Orig.  Hejcapl.  pp. 
14,  76.).    The  library  is  supposed  to  lu&re  b^ 
destroyed  at  the  taUag  of  C'aesareia  by  tho  Ante, 
in  the  seventh  cpnturj'.     Another  eminent  ser- 
vice which  Pamphilus  rendered  to  the  Christians 
of  Caesareia,  was  tbe  fcudatioa  of  a  theological 
school,  in  which  the  exposition  of  the  Scriptun's 
formed  the  chief  study.  The  statement  of  Jerome 
that  Piunphihis  thoagk  oo  aidaot  in  tfia  atudy 
and  transcription  of  the  old  writer^  MBposed 
nothing  of  his  own,  except  a  few  letlMk  is  ecr* 
tilnly  uMomet.  Pbotiiii  vB/mAf  ttalaa  4at  the 
Apolopp  for  Origtn  was  commenced  by  Pamphilus 
in  prison,  where  he  compoeed  five  books  of  it  in 
conjunction  with  Boiebina,  and  that  the  sixth 
book  was  added  by  Euiebiai  after  the  martyrdom 
of  PaiDj  Iultis.    Of  thaw  six  books  the  first  only 
is  ext^uit,  in  the  incorrect  Latin  version  of  Ilufinus. 
It  is  printed  in  Delanto% odition  of  Oiigen,  Oal- 
lanili'K  Bibliotheca  Patrum,  and  Honth's  Reliquiae 
Sacrae.   The  work  was  in  tbe  form  of  a  letter  to 
the  Chtiatiaii  eonfewow  oondoauod  to  Ao  mkm 

in  Paleilinc.  There  U  anotlier  uork  ascribed  to 
Pamphilus  by  aome  writers,  tinder  the  title  of 
JJjpoiHio  eapUmm  Atkmm  ApmkXeatwmt  l«l  il  ii 
quite  iuipoftsible  to  decide  whether  thia  wm  wmXty 
written  by  Pamphilus  or  by  Euthalios. 

Eosebias  wrote  a  life  of  Pamphilus  in  three 
books,  but  it  ia  entirely  lost,  excepting  a  few  fiag^ 
ments,  and  even  thew  are  doubtful.  All  that  we 
now  know  of  him  is  derived  fruni  gcattered  pa»- 
•eges  in  the  works  of  Eusebius,  Jerome,  Photius, 
andothen.  (Brnobb  visa^ni. 
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Palanl.  11 ;  Uieron.  <U  Vir.  IlbuL  75,  adv.  JitOm^ 
L  nLW,p.        II.  foL  ir.  p.  4l9;  Pho«.  ML 

IIB  ;  Acta  S.  Pampkili  MaHyru;  Fablkk  BM^ 
Graec  toL  z.  p.  7 1  '2  i  Laidner,  Tilkaa«at»  8daE0ckli» 
milba  otedM  MMniMi.)  CP. 

PAMTHILUS  (nd^M^iXes),  arUsta.     1.  OT 
Anphipolis  (Suid.  a.  t.  *KrtkKrit ;  Maeedo  ma- 
titme,  Plin.),  one  of  the  most  distinguiahed  of  the 
Greek  painters,  flourished  about  01  dz-^lOZ**  ». c 
390 — 350.   He  was  the  disciple  of  Eupoznpus,  the 
founder  of  tbe  Sicyonian  school  of  painting  ££u- 
roMru8],  for  tho  oMabliahmant  of  which,  bo«w 
ever,  I'amphilus  neems  to  have  done  much  more  than 
even  Euporapna  himself.  (Plia.//JV.axxT.  10.  at.36. 
§7,  IKadOtPlM^iinriLlSV  Ofhbmwariu 
we  hare  most  scanty  accounts ;  but  as  a  teacher  cf 
his  art  he  waa  snrpaised  by  none  of  tbe  aocMOt 
toaolMft    AoMidttg  to  Pliny,  be  waa  dto  fin( 
artist  who  possessed  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
all  bnmchea  of  knowledn,  eapecially  arithmetic 
aai  poUrj,  vilhent  wUeh  he  wed  to  say  that 
the  ait  coald  not  be  perfected.   All  science,  therv- 
fore^  which  could  in  any  way  contribute  to  form 
the  perfect  artist,  was  included  in  his  course  of  ia- 
stnietion,  whkh  HBlended  over  tea  yean,  aad  for 
which  the  fee  was  no  less  than  a  t^ent.  Amoni; 
those  who  paid  this  price  for  his  tuition  wex« 
Apelles  and  Melanthius.    (Plia.  H.  M  xxxr.  IQL 
8.  36.  §  8).    Not  only  wns  the  school  nf  Pam- 
philus remarkable  for  the  importance  which  the 
master  attoehad  to  gananl  liMMnrfag,  hot  aha  Isr 
the  minute  attention  which  he  paid  tn  nca]r.u  y  in 
drawing.   On  thie  rabject  Pltnj  M^'a  that  tlua 
arth*1i  intaflnaa  aatihIiAed  lha  mk  Unl  «t  8i- 
cyon,  and  afterwards  through  all  Greece,  that  firee- 
bom  boys  were  taught  before  any  thing  else  (in 
art,  of  course)  the  gn^Me  art  (j^pkicm,  drawing 
with  Uie  ^rupki»\  wit  is,  painting  on  box-wood, 
and  this  art  was  received  into  the  first  rank  of  the 
■todies  of  the  fa*e-bom  (Plin. /.c).    Two  thinga 
are  clear  from  this  passage.    First,  it  proves  tba 
biirh  and  just  view  which  Pamphilus  took  of  the 
place  which  art  ougiit  to  occapy  in  a  liberal  eda- 
caiioa:  lha*,  jait  aa  aU  hmiag  u  aBriiarj  to 
make  nn  accomplished  artist,  bo  is  snme  practical 
knowledge  of  art  needful  to  form  an  accomplished 
maat  ana,  leeondiy,  tho  VOfdi  grapkieeny  tee  est, 
f  iiduram  in  Lili^i^  while  they  are  iH>tto  be  restricted 
to  mere  (ibwteuy,  are  yet  evidently  intended  to 
datctiba  a  kiad  of  drawing  or  painting,  in  which 
the  first  requisites  were  accuracy  and  clearness  uf 
outline.    (See  Did.  of  AnL  t.  v.  Painting,  p.  G.<*2, 
note  ;  Bottiger,  Idetn  zur  ArchdologiB  der  Maieru, 
pp.  145,  folL ;  and  Fuseli's  Fini  Lectors.) 

Modern  writers  have  taken  great  pains  to  ascer- 
tain how  Pamphilus  made  arithmetic  and  geometry 
to  contrihato  oa  essentially  to  the  ail  of  paintii^. 
Speaking  generally,  the  words  evidently  descri^ 
the  whole  of  the  lawa  of  proportion,  as  definitely 
hjf  anahm  and  fHBMlrieal  figarea. 


which  form  the  foundation  of  all  correct  drawing 
and  OQBtpoBtioB.  Thia  eabject  ia  very  folly  iUua- 
Iralad  in  Phndnan^  fiMlli  Lwtan,  whan  he  te> 

marks  that  the  laws  given  by  Vitruviao  (iiL  1) 
were  taken  from  the  writings  of  the  Greek  artiste, 
perhaps  from  those  of  Pamphilus  himself:  and  in 
another  passage  he  observes,  **  Geometry  enabled 
the  artist  scientifically  to  ascertain  forms  for  the 
configuration  of  bodies ;  to  determine  the  motiuu 
of  the  figva  ia  lei^iing,  running,  striking,  or  fall- 
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ty  wdttplkation  of  meMures  in  proportimu.** 
(UbL  is.  p.  217,  Wettnaeot^t  edition.) 

Hlf  ikm  principiM  of  the  Khool  of  Paro- 
nn  family  understand  the  fact  stated  by 
(xu.  iU)  that  be  and  bis  pupil  Melan- 
tiiai  exeelM  all  ocfaar  pninten  in  wbat  he  calls 
rrfto,  by  which  we  mart  understand  proportion  in 
Ai  vidMl  aenae,  inclading  compoaitiou  t^Pitny  uses 
Aa  wmi  tfparife.   See  M«.Aimnos). 

'>f  hi*  picturps  Pliny  only  mentions  four:  a 
('■cjpat.r.,  br  whidk  we  nmst  uobably  undentand 
a  IblI  T  ^ap  {  •  WMln  aft  PUhs  t  ft  vietorf  of 
l--r  Ai^eniant  ;  and  ITIvsm  s  nn  hi^  rnft.  It  is 
fmiUft,  }km(^  bf  00  naana  certain,  that  we 
^  li  aM  la  lh»  Iht  •  iiislaa  tt  Aa  Ham- 
(r-idae  u  ssppliants  at  Athens  on  the  authority  of 
ioilewiiig  paaaaga  in  tha  i*Ai«af  cf  Aiiito- 
pawa(962,S8d>:-^ 

ail      7«Ku«dr,  «cod  SuMffarr*  Srrutput 
Tiir  'H^AfiSdtr        4ne6r  T«y  TlOjbu^'Xov. 

Stat  of  tka  bcholiaata  thought  that  the  Pamphilus 
kaawariaMivaa  ft  tngie  poet,  and  CMMitlfttw 

Ea^remna  are  qnoted  aa  aathadilaB  te  tkk 
aMenmt:  hot,  aa  a  Scholiast  tenutffct,  dMfe  waa 
aitafic  poet  of  this  mme  mentioned  in  the  Di- 
^amBaa.  Most  of  them,  howeTeff  nndentand 
tbeaHtitirtn  to  be  to  a  well-known  picture  of  the 
o^ebcated  Pamphilus  ;  though  one  of  them  ascribes 
^f0tam  fa  AftBtimwm,  observing  Am  Pam- 
pyhi  was  yonnger   than  Aristophanes.  Now, 
Uanog  ia  mind  that  thcae  aUoaions  of  the  comic 
l^atfnanlf  to  dw  aoMENbaf  ^  di^,  we 
unr  fiuriy  conjecture  that  Pamphilu*,   then  a 
JJoaf  aitiai,  bad  joat  Tiaited  Athena  for  the  first 
tifti.Ml%ii«ncMad  «Ue  piaint  aflha  Ham- 
cVidw  fifr  the  Athenians.   The  date  af  Aa  aiCOnd 
of  the  Plotna  waa  bl  c  38& 
Takicg,  then,  tliia  dnia  aa  llkoeft  tiia  eomnenee- 
■^t  of  dM  career  of  PiMBiiphilDS,  we  mtut.  on  the 
<tkw  hand,  place  htm  aa  low  aa  n.  c.  352,  when 
^Cviple  Apellea  began  to  floorish.    And  these 
^tmtmn         all  the  other  indications  of  his 
Thaa,  he  i*  mentioned  by  Quintilian  (L  r.) 
"■■I  4e  artists  who  tlourisbed  in  the  period 
c]«Mctag  with  the  reign  of  Philip  11. ;  Pliny 
ftat  him  immediately  before  Echion  and  Then- 
who  flooxishcd  in  the  107th  Olrmpiad, 
SUf  aia  Ika  tasHla  af  PMaa.  wUeh  ha 
mast  hare  been  fought  between  01.  102 
«^  104.    c.  S73  ftiid  S64  (MUUar,  Frot^.  xu 
WfeM^iatai7<r«»  Alhnbns 
f  <tH  the  lubject  of  the  other  picture  mentioned 
fc*  Fhay,  is  not  known :  it  may  be  the  naval 
"•■y  •!  Chabrias,  at  Nazoa,  in  b  c.  876. 

■^'!>ortf  the  popls  of  Pamphilus,  besidea  ApeUea 
^lidutfaius  was  pamMbwhoft  haiMtiacted 
■Wi^ic  painting. 

A  sculptor,  who  waa  the  pupil  of  Praxiteles, 
»^  whs  therefore  flourished  probably  al>ont  01. 
»|i  »c.  S32.  Phny  mrationa  hia  JupUer  hos- 
r^inthecoOaitfMaf  AiiftMaMBa.  {H.N. 

««m5.  ..4  s.  10.) 

^  TW  cagnTet  of  a  gem  repwiaantiBi  Achilles 
K'tof  aa  the  lyre  (Blaed,  IVikMf  flioaeh, 
''-'^Cmty'o.p.  157.)  [P.  &1 

fAHPHiLcs  (n^i^iXetX  •  phyaidan  and 
P***l>>iiBaae,  wh«»  ha  acmsad  a  lane 
""^iM^hitfM  aasMd  ar  IM  MMny 
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B.  c.  (Qalen,  De  Coatpot.  Medkctm.  iec.  Txte.  ti.  3, 
ToL  zii  p.  839  ;  Aetina,  iL  4.  §  16.  p.  .'^75.)  He 
wrote  a  work  cm  planu  (Sd  B^iphaa*  Adv.  Ilarrrs. 
i.  init),  in  which  they  were  arrsn^d  in  alpha- 
betical order,  and  which  Oalen  criticizes  very 
severely,  saying  that  PampUhH  daaeribed  pUnu 
which  he  had  evidently  neter  iiaD»and  that  he 
mixed  up  a  quantity  of  abanid  and  iuperstitioua 
matter.  \JM  Stapifigw  Mtdiemm.  Ttmpmt,  00  Mmlf. 
vi.  praef.,  viL  10.  §  31,  vol.  xi.  pp.792,  7?'3,  7nrt, 
797,  79U,  ziL  31.)  Severul  of  his  medical  for' 
wdaaaM^MCad  hy  Oalen,  (As  Cbm/MM#  MtMttwu 
stc.  Lor.  vi.  vol.  xii.  p.  }!4*2,  vii.  3,  vol.  xiii. 
p.  68.)  Ue  ia  nrofaablT  the  same  person  as  the 
snuanMkft  of  AkoBUMik  nantlened  by  Suidas. 
(SeeLaiidiaa.AMMIk  Fiidilii^  toL  ii.  p.  141,  sq. 
ed.  KoUar.)  [  W.  A.  O.] 

PAHPHOS  (nitifms\  a  mythical  poet,  who  is 
phued  by  Pausaniaa  later  than  Oln,  and  aneh 
earlier  than  Homer.  Hi*  name  is  connected  par- 
ticularly with  Attica.  Many  of  the  ancient  hymns, 
which  wm  pfaaarvad  Aa  Lyeonidae,  wan 
ascribed  to  hira :  among  these  are  mentioned  hymns 
to  ilemeter,  to  Artamia,  to  Poseidon,  to  Zeus,  to 
Bm,  and  to      Oiaaaa,  haaidea  ■  Lhwa  aaag. 

(Pans,  passim  ;  Ulrici,  d  sch.  d.  Hell.  Diddkumt. 
vaLLi  Boda,  Orfhcus^  utd  G€$ek.d,  HelL  Diekik, 
^  i  $  Banhardy,  GrmMm  dLMdL  LkLyolL 
p.  248  ;  Preller,  Dfmrltr  und  Penephomi).  Ik 
should  be  observed  that  the  name  is  often  incor- 
rectly written  Pamphos  (Ildft^),  even  by  good 
scholar*  ;  Imt  the  above  is  the  trua  tOKWU    (P.  S.] 

PA'MIMIY [.US  (Uiiu<pv\o%),  a  son  of  Aej^i- 
mius  and  brother  of  Dymas,  was  king  of  the  Do- 
rians at  the  foot  of  mount  Pindna,  and  aleag  with 
the  Heracleidae  invaded  Peloponnesu*.  (Apollod. 
u.  8.  g  3  i  Paua.  ii.  28.  $  3;  Pind.  L  62.) 
Allir  Ha,*  triha  af  lha  afefoohnia  waa  calkd 
Pamphvli.   (Herod,  v.  68.)  fl-  J^-l 

PAMPKK'PIUS  ipo^m^kwwt)^  an  l^yntian, 
MdaafttfsrUiBlairyattaiiraMiiteand  hb  poHtkal 
influence,  in  the  latter  half  of  tha  fiMt  century. 
Our  knowledge  of  him  is  derived  from  Suidas  (».  r. 
ria/tirp^irtor),  who  has  embodied  in  his  article  three 
or  Ibnr  distinct  accounts  of  him,  not,  howavai^  vary 
consistent  with  each  other.  One  of  these  fmpment'* 
is  transcribed  in  the  *Iwvid,  Fio^am,  of  the  empress 
Eudocia  (apnd  Villoison,  ^fnaoMa  CHrtmm^  yA,  i. 
p.  .^.S7).  Suidas  has  also  preserved  (».  r.  laXoixT' 
not  ftfJvo^s)  an  anecdote  of  Pamprepiua,  and 


of  the  ITisforia  of  CarulidiM  and  the  Vita  Ttkhittt 
Damascius,  preserved  in  the  BMuUheca  of  Phatioa 
feodd.  79,  343).  Of  lha  aoaamta  ptesenrad  in 
Suidas,  one  states  that  ha  was  bom  at  Panopolis, 
another  at  Thabaa  in  Bgypt.  The  former  is 
mrae  probably  comet.  The  third  account  states 
geoeially  that  he  was  an  Egyptian,  of  which  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  The  year  of  his  birth  is  not 
known.  He  was  remarkable  for  the  swarthiness  of 
his  complazioo  flftd  the  nglineaa  of  hb  laatana ; 
but  the  endowments  of  his  mind  were  of  superior 
nature.     Having  devoted  himself  to  literature, 

•  —  -         ,i,  I,  «      «  ■       .f  Si  ■■lilt 

ee^RBwy  inMwy,  nt  wnm  wn  Bei|aiivei  eeneMeniiiie 

repiitition  in  his  native  country,  he  proceeded  to 
Greece,  where  he  spent  a  long  time,  chiefly,  perhaps 
wholly,  at  AthtoMh  Hart  ha  was  chaaan  to  a  pra- 
fessonhip,  and  appears  to  have  studied  philosophy 
at  tha  same  time,  under  tha  direction  of  Proclus. 
Tha  aamiaarfon  naed  in  00a  of  the  accounts  preserved 
hgr  iiMtoft  that  Ua  tiililaniH  ha  Oram  waa  tha 
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of  a  marriage  coiwection  (Htet'  ^ryi^i^v), 
iIwIIhiI  b»  WW  MaMt  nt      htm  m 

account  nf  his  wife,  and  the  circumstances  of  his 
li£»  make  it  probaUe  that  he  lost  her  befiace  leaving 
AdMMk  Mtdet»rtm«  team  tibat  city  waa  ocwief eiicd 
ty  ■ome  inftult  or  ill-uxii^c  which  he  received  from 
liieagenes,  a  leading  citizen,  probably  a  magistrate 
of  Atheati  who  had  been  prejudiced  against  him 
by  some  calumniei,  propagated  poMifciy  by  hie 
brother  philosophers,  all  of  wbon^  Mti^  Flndua, 
he  exceeded  in  reputation. 

From  Athens  he  removed  to  Constantinople, 
whore  he  was  introduced  to  Illus,  at  that  time  all- 
poworful  with  the  BTiantine  emperor  Zwao  llLhm]^ 
by  one  Mariua  or  Mmnm,  BaiHtaf  ■llwieitii  tin 
admiration  of  lUus,  either  by  a  discourse  on  the 
loul,  or  bv  reading  one  of  hii  poems,  he  received, 
through  hie  Iialf  maalalky,  an  a{ipotiitBail  as  pro- 
fessor, witli  a  salary,  partly  from  the  private  libe- 
nlity  of  lilus,  partly  from  the  pubUc  purse.  But 
Mtwitkilaiidtng  tfala  powofiil  patronage,  his  open 
avowal  of  heathenism  created  many  enemies ;  and 
the  prejudice  against  him  was  increased  by  the 
belief  that  he  practised  inugic.  It  is  probable  also 
that  his  intimacy  with  lUos,  and  his  infltaoee  over 
him,  led  all  who  were  jealous  of  that  powerful 
person  to  be  hostile  to  Fampiepina.  The  sub«equeot 
bifleiy  and  fate  of  IVmiiniM  m  nhMd  obe- 
iriiere.  [Illur.] 

Suidaa  ascribes  to  Pamprepios  two  works: — 1. 


2.  *l(ravpucdy  Imttruxt.  Suidas  states  that  the 
latter  work  was  in  jpcose^  Its  title  laids  to  the  con> 
JosIbm  Ait  It  was  %  UiIht  of  iMMift*  tko  miw 

oooatry  both  of  Zeno  and  Illus.  Both  works  are 
lost.  (Photius,  IL ec ;  Suidaa,  Le,i  Fabric;  BiU. 
Ortuc  ToL  vi.  pp.  375,  601.)  [J.  a  M.] 

PAN  (nilr),  the  great  god  of  flocks  «l4  shep- 
herds among  the  Greeks  ;  his  name  is  {MobaMy 
connected  with  the  verb  va«,  Lat.  /nmoOi  so  tiiat 
his  name  and  charactar  m  pufcrtly  ■asniJamju 
with  ^ch  other.  Later  speculations,  nccordinp  to 
which  Pan  is  the  same  as  iraf,  or  the  universe, 
and  tko  god  tiw  symbol  of  the  univereo,  cannot  be 
takmi  into  consideration  here.  He  is  described  as 
•  sen  of  Hermes  by  the  daughter  of  Dryops  (Uom. 
Hfmm.  viL  34),  by  OdKsto  (BdiaL  «l  nimt,  L  t\ 
by  Oentis  or  Thymliris  (ApoHod.  i.  4.  §  1  ;  SchoL 
ai  TkeocnL  i.  e.),  or  as  the  son  of  Uennes  by 
PeDdopo,  wImb  the  god  visited  in  Ao  skm  of  n 
mm  (Herod,  ii.  145 ;  Schol.  ad  TheoeriL  I  123  ; 
8erv.  ad  Am.  ii.  43),  or  of  Penelope  by  Odysaens, 
or  by  all  her  suitors  in  common.  (Sot.  ad  Vky, 
€hor§.  L  16  ;  SchoL  ad  Ljfeoph.  766  ;  SchoL  ad 
ThroerH.  i.  ?>.)  Some  apain  call  him  the  son  of 
Aether  and  ( )enei6^  or  a  Nereid, or  a  son  of  Uranus 
and  Ge.  (Schol.  ad  TheoeriL  L  IStf  BMLttd 
Lycoph.  I,  c.)  From  his  being  a  grandson  or  great 
grandson  of  Cronos,  he  is  called  K/ximi.  ( Eurip. 
iZAeaSe.)  Ho  WM  fiom  Ui  Urtih  perfectly  deve- 


loped, and  had  the  same  apjifarance  as  afterwards, 
tfaju  is,  ho  had  his  horns,  beard,  puck  nose,  tail, 
goats*  fcat,  and  waa  eovwsd  with  feafav  oo  that  Ui 

mother  ran  away  wth  four  when  she  saw  him  ; 
bat  Uetmes  carried  him  into  Olympus,  where  all 
(«drm)  the  gods  were  delighted  witfi  Um,  and 
especially  Dionysus.  (Hom.  Hym».  vii.  3G,  &c. ; 
corap.  SiL  Ital.  xiii.  XV2  ;  Lucian,  Dial,  Deor.  22.) 
He  was  brought  up  by  nymphs.  (Pwis.  viiL  30. 
«  2.) 

The  pdaaipal  seat  of  kit  wonhip  mi  Asmdii, 


PAN. 

and  &om  thence  hia  name  and  kia  wonsliip  atev— 
waida  ipfiad  Ofv  oIImt  parts  of  Qiaaaa  §  amd  icft 

Athens  hb  wotahip  wa>  rmt  introduced  till  ther 
time  of  the  battle  of  Idamtbon.  (Pane.  viii.  3^ 
§  2  ;  Virg.  Edog.  z.  26  ;  Find.  Proff.  SX,  ad. 
Boeckh. ;  Herod.  iL  145.)  In  Arcadia  he  waa  tk» 
god  of  forests,  pastures,  flocks,  and  shepherds,  nxA 
dwelt  in  grottoes  (Eurip.  /on,  501  ;  Ov.  Met.  xiv. 
515),  wandered  on  the  summita  of  moontaine  and 
mckn,  and  in  valleys,  either  amusing  himself  with 
the  chase,  or  leading  the  dances  of  the  n\'ni{»ha. 
( AeechyL  Pen.  448  ;  Horn.  Hymm.  viL  6,  fs.  20  ; 
Pans.  42.  §  2.)  As  the  pod  of  flodca,  Loth 
of  wild  and  tame  animals,  it  was  his  province  tu 

5  ;  Paus.  viii.  §  8  ;  Ov.  Fasi.  ii.  271,  277  ; 
Viig.  Edcg,  L  33)  i  bat  ho  was  alio  a  kimtac^  and 
Innten  owad  thakaaBeais  ta  Um,  who  at  tlM  aaaa 

time  might  prevent  their  being  suocessfuL  (Heajch. 
«.  o.  'Ayipff^.)  In  Arcadia  hunters  used  to  acoui^gt* 
the  statoe,  if  they  hunted  in  vain  (Theocn^.  viL 
1 07);  during  tke  Imat  af  mid-  day  he  used  to  slomber, 
and  was  very  indignant  when  any  one  di»tarbf<i 
him.  (Theoctit.  i.  lei.)  As  god  of  flociu,  bc<rs  uhm 
were  under  Ida  protection,  aa  wall  as  the  coast 
where  fishermen  carried  on  their  pursuit  (Theocrit. 
V.  15  I  AnthU.  i'iUai.  vi.  239,  X.  10.)  Aa  the  god 
of  evsry  thing  eonneded  with  paotsnl  Kft^  hm  mm 
fond  of  music,  and  the  inventor  of  the  syrinx  or 
shepherd's  flute,  which  he  himself  played  in  a 
martoriy  min>,and  in  wfcidh  ho  iaaHiwlad  otilata 
also,  such  as  Daphnis.  (Horn.  Iff/mn.  rii.  1  .'•  ; 
Theocrit.  L  3 ;  Autkol.  talaL  iz.  237,  x.  1 1  i  Viis. 
Bdhg.  I  32,  iv.  58  ;  S«rv.  ad  Ftfy.  Edog.  t.«L) 


He  iit  thus  said  to  have  loved  the  poet  Pindar,  aiid 
to  have  sung  and  danced  his  Ivric  soqga,  in  return 
for  which  Pindar  ereeted  to  aim  a  sanctuary  in 
front  of  his  house.  (Pind.  Pytk,  iii.  139,  with  tha 
Schol. ;  Plut  .Vmrn.  4.)    Pan,  like  other  gods  who 
dwelt  in  forests,  was  dreiided  by  travellers  to  whom 
ho  sometimaaippoired,  and  whom  he  startled  with  • 
sudden  awe  or  terror.  ( Eurip. /2A«t.  36.)  Thnaw^hen 
Pheidippides,  the  Athenian,  was  sent  to  Sparta  to 
solicit  its  aid  sgainst  the  Persians,  Pan  aooated 
him,  and  promised  to  terrify  the  barbarians  if  the 
Atheniana  would  wotahip  aim.   (Herod.  vL  i  U5  ; 
FnM.viiLd4.|&,iML44.)  Ha  ii  «id  to  Iwoa 
had  a  terrific  voice  (Val.  Flacc.  iii.  31),  and  by  it 
to  havo  fnghteDod  the  Titans  in  their  fight 
whh  1h»  go&  (Bniaah.  Cbtel  97.)  It  aoaaaa 
that  this  fi'^iture,  namely,  his  fondness  of  noise 
and  riot,  was  tbo  oaose  of  his  being  considered 
aa  tfm  ministsr  and  oompanion  of  Cybele  and 
Dionysus.    (Val.  Fboc  iii.  47  ;  Pind.  Frmfm.  63, 
ed.  Boeckh ;  Lucian,  DiaL  Dear.  22.)     lie  vraa 
at  the  Kune  time  believed  to  be  possessed  of  pro- 
phetic powers,  and  to  have  even  instructed  ApioUo 
in  this  art.    ( Apollod.  i.  4.  §  1.)    While  roaming 
in  hif*  forests  he  fell  in  love  with  Echo,  by  whom 
or  by  Peitho  he  became  the  fiithor  of  lynx.  Hia 
love  of  Syrinx,  after  whom  he  named  his  Hute,  is 
woU  kuowu  from  Ovid  (Met  L  691,  &c.  £  comp. 
tev.  ad  Wkg,  Sdtig.  iL  31 ;  and  aboat  hia  other 
amours  see  Oeorg.  m.  391  ;  Macrob,  5ci/.  v.  22). 
Fir-trees  wuo  sacred  to  him,  as  the  nymph  Pitya, 

tri  e  (Propert.  i.  18.  20),  and  the  sacrii 
to  him  consistod  of  oow8| 
honey.  (Thooorft  M  f  ifaAet  Mil  iL  630, 
6.97,  vi.  yG,  239,  vii.  59.)  Sacrifices  were  also 
offend  to  him  in  oommon  with  JUmsgfaaa  and  tha 
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tyyfa.  (IW  tL24.  |  7  ;  A  ntkoL  PalaL  vL  154.) 
Tit  ^rfni  fffUMii  ■UJi  m  glvw  Mb  hf 

Mto  rffer  «tb»T  to  his  ninpilar  npfK\mnce,  WB 
*n««d  fnm  th»  aaoiM  of  the  pbloM  in  wUik  he 
wwnhipfwd.  flanlMriii  mmI  tnniN  ef  tUe 

pii  v*  freqaenthf  mentioned,  etpecially  in  Ar- 
•Mii^  m  et  Henea,  on  the  Nomian  hill  near  Ly- 
«Ma,  aa  aegat  Pttrtheniis  (Pmu.  viii.  26.  §  2, 
3S  §8,54.95),atMe0iaep*(«iLtO.§2,iii.31. 
S  1 ),  near  Acacf^iutn,  where  a  perpetual  fire  wa« 
kenbg  in  hit  temple,  and  where  at  the  aame  time 
then  «M  an  andent  orade,  at  which  the  njaph 
Eoto  had  \K^n  his  priestew  (vjii,  37.  §  8,  At), 
St  Trooene  (iL  32.  $  5),  on  the  well  of  Eietiniu, 
hitwttsi  Ai^  mod  Tcgw  (iL  34. 1 7)b  M  8kyw 
(i.  lit.  8  2),  at  Oropus  (L  34.  §  2),  at  Athen.  (I 
91 U :  UecodL  ^  105L  imt  UmaOum  (I  32. 
■  fa.),  ii  Hw  af  Fiytlritk  (L  96.  |  2 ; 

Artrhrl.  /*^r».  44R),  in  iho  Cor\cian  grotto  near 
mmni  j^amawM  ^x.  92,  1 6L  aiMi  M  Uonak  ia 
Ikmlr.  (Thmrfk  vl.  lOt.) 

T'  Ronum*  identified  with  Pan  their  own  god 
IniiN  and  sometimes  also  Faonus.  Respecting 
*»|*oal  (Panes)  or  beings  with  goat^s  feet,  see 
>Arv  KL  In  works  of  art  Pan  k  MpniHiai  •■  a 
f^Offtooof  and  •^•nsnal  beincr,  with  horns  pnd^MII^ 
foat's  feet,  fcumetimes  in  the  act  of  daacfalg, 
MOMtimes  playing  on  tlM  Miinz.  (Hirt, 
^h^U.  liildrrb.  ii.  p.  1 6 1 ,  &c)  [  L.  S.  ] 

^A^ACU^^^j(O^X««)i  that  u,  the  ^ 

^^■rter,  at  A^gae,  in  Achai.i  (Pnus.  viL  24. 
ti\  mi  «f  Athena  at  I^nhiha  (Fans.  viL  20. 

PANACEIA  (UaydKita),  Le.  « the  all-healing^ 
*  kifktst  of  Aadepioa,  who  had  a  temple  at  Uro- 
^  (IkKt  84.  §  2  ;  Aristoph.  PlmL  702,  with 

?ANAENUS(na  yaivoi),  a  distinguished  Athe- 
f"*  PMDter,  who  lioanshed,  according  to  Pliny, 
m  the  8Srd  Olympkd,  B.C.  448  (H.N.  xxxv.  8. 
14).      wa*  xh>'  nephew  of  Phpiflia«j  (dScA^iSowr, 
vui.  p.  iioi  ;  cf8«A^t,  Paus.  ▼.  ]1.  S  2  ; 
1  e.  /inakr  patruetii,  Pfia.  L«k  MbA  Cnri. 
«-  *.  55),  whom  he  assisted  in  decorating  thr 
<rf  Ze«a,ai  Oljmpk  ;  and  it  is  said  to  have 
km  taaxwMr|a«aMMkB  afiklial" 
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Vif  cfkbratod  dechration  that  Horaert 
of  the  nod  of  Zeoa  (//.  i.  62ft)  «K«a  Urn 
rflkM»«r ihafM.  WUifMMdto 
^  v«ik»  of  Panaenoa  in  the  temple  at  Ofynk, 
jU)  Idk  us  that  he  assisted  Pheidka  in 
""^■■^ef  hu  statoe  of  Zens,  by  omament- 
it  with  ntoon,  and  eifeeially  tl^  drapery ; 
If^       many  admirabk  paintings  of  his  were 
■NmsfooDd  the  temple  {w*fA  ri  Itpdr)^  by  which, 
«  Bottiger  has  pdntad  aat  (.inA.  A  JMrai,  p. 
'**Xatatostaaderstand  the  paintin^n  on  the  sides 
■  «•  cfeTated  base  of  the  statue,  whkh  are  de- 
nibcdbyPkusBikafT.  Ill  TkmrnAm^m 
»4t  the  tides  of  the  front  of  this  base  were  simply 
puated  dark  bloe,  but  that  the  other  sides  wen 
«<^«ned  «ith  painting*  af  nnwBns,  wkkh  M- 
F^jeot'-I  xhf  fr.":i,wiii;r  -iihjocts  : — Atks  sostaininu 
lad  catth,  with  Uecacka  standing  by,  ready 
^^J^  til  «f  ^  Men  {  Theseas  and  Pern" 
.r,i,.  Hdkl  ti4  Salanii*,  the  latter  lioIJing  in 
^^""^*fc»«aiBiented  prow  of  a  ship  ;  the  con- 
'  Bndcs  with  the  Nemcan  lion  ;  Ajax  in- 
^^^^■■odrs ;  Hippodameia,  Uie  dimghter  of 


boand,  with  Hercules  about  to  lekaie  him  ;  Pen- 
Iherfhk  expiring,  and  H«Nri«  lailiinlin  her; 

and  two  of  tin-  If osperides,  carrying  the 
which  were  entroated  to  them  to  guard. 

Another  great'  wmk  Vy  Vmmmm  «m  Ik 
painting  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  in  the  Poe. 
die  at  Athens  (Paus.  L  c)  ;  respecting  which 
Pliny  says  that  Uie  use  of  odoors  had  advanced 
so  far,  and  the  art  had  bmm  knmbl  to  laali 
perfection,  that  Pnnaenus  wnn  wid  to  hare  intro- 
duced portraits  of  the  geni-nili>  {iamkoi  duc^)n 
mmdy,  Miltiades,  Callimachoa,  and  Cynaegeira% 
on  the  side  of  the  Athenians  and  Datis  and  Ar- 
ti^heraea,  on  that  of  the  barbarians  (H.N,  zzxr. 
8L  a.  B4)k  AaMHriai  givia  a  Adkf  dMoriptks  of 
this  picture,  but  without  mentioning  the  artist's 
name  (i.  16).  Ue  ny*  that  the  ktt  of  the  pointings 
in  lha  PoaeBo  wfwaileJ  tea  tifca  fought  at 
Marathon:  "the  Athenians,  assisted  by  the  Pla- 
taeana,  joia  battk  with  the  barbarians ;  and  in  thk 
part  (of  the  pfetnre)  both  partko  maintain  aa 
equality  in  the  conflict ;  but,  further  on  in  tho 
battle,  the  barbarians  are  fleeing,  and  pushing  one 
another  into  the  marsh  :  but  kst  in  the  pointing 
are  the  Phoenicians*  ships,  and  the  Greeks  skying 
the  barbarians  as  they  rush  on  board  of  them. 
There  also  is  painted  the  hero  Marathon,  from  whom 
the  plain  k  named,  and  Theseus,  Uko  one  aacend- 
ing  out  of  the  earth,  and  Athena  and  Heracles.'' 
He  then  mentions  the  poiemarch  Caliimachos,  Mil- 
liadeo,  and  tho  iMta  BMm,  as  the  anal  conspi- 
cuous persons  in  the  battle. 

BSViiga  (ArcL  d.  Mdmrn^  249J|^  iakrs  from 
thk  doioription,  compsrid  wita  HkMROO  {0t0t,  x. 
p.  5G4,  Wemsdorf),  that  the  picture  Avas  in  four 
compartments,  representing  separate  periods  of  the 
battle :  in  the  first,  nearest  the  land,  appear  Ma- 
rathon and  Theoeaa,  Heracles  and  Athena ;  ia  ^ 
next  the  bixttle  i»  joined,  Miltiades  is  conspicunns 
as  the  leader  of  the  Athenians,  and  neither  paity 
has  yet  the  adrantage  ;  in  the  third  we  have  taa 
rout  of  the  Persians,  with  the  poiemarch  Callima- 
chus  stiU  lighting,  but  perhaps  receiving  his  death- 
bkw  (aoAopiaAm  fiaXAev  kiwtt  4  rstMifiri, 
Tlimer. ;  comp.  Herod,  vi.  14);  and  here,  too, 
iiiittiger  pkoea  the  hero  Kchetloa,  akiying  the  liyi^g 
mmSm  with  hk  ploughdaoa:  in  tha  teth  tha 
final  contest  at  the  ships  ;  and  here  was  un- 
doubtedly the  portrait  of  Cynaqeirus,  kying  hold 
of  lha  prow  of  a  ihip  (Hand.  tL  114).  Bat  it 
seems  to  us  much  better  to  Tiew  the  whole  as  one 
(dcture,  in  which  the  three  successive  stages  of  the 
battk  are  represented  by  their  positions,  and  not 
by  aqr  actual  division,  the  necessary  transition 
from  one  pjirt  to  the  other  beini;  I<  ft  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  spectator,  as  is  not  uncuuimon  in  modem 
battle  pieces.  Indeed  Bottiger  himself  seems  to 
hare  had  this  idea  in  his  mind  ;  and  we  can  hardly 
understand  how  the  writer,  who  sees  so  dearij 
thallha  OMMifbMkkMiiMd  bythakadat 
one  end,  and  thaoiftat  tihaather,  and  who  assigns 
so  accurately  la  atdh  of  Aa  three  leaders  their 
proper  plaM  in  lha  pietara,  ihoold  at  tha  aamo 
time  think  of  cutting  np  the  work  into  four  Uif>!-  <tu.7, 
and  imagine  that  **the  same  figure*  (i.a.ot  the 
chielkms)  were  probably  exhibited  in  Other  difl- 
siona  of  the  picture.'*  Bfittiger's  notion  of  pladqg 
Marathon  and  Theseus,  Heracles  and  Athena,  in  a 
separate  taUeatt^  seems  to  us  also  quite  arbitrary. 
Haubaniao  says  imravBa  Koi,  that  la,  M  Ma  picture. 

Than  diililo  aodhMoia  BO  donht  oocafkdi  lilta  tha 
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chiefuiai,  their  proper  places  in  the  pictare,althotigfa 
ip»  cnnail  mmHy  auign  thoce  plaoeet  tide  BSttiger 
hiniMlf  has  seen  in  the  case  of  KchrtluR  ;  and  the 
•ppuitioo  of  Theeetie  nMos  oat  of  the  earth  would 
BO  dealil  to  miuinted  imk  the  opeaiog  of  the 
battle. 

Another  question  ariaes,  how  the  indiridoal 
chieftains  were  identified.  The  expression  of 
PUb7«  iconicos  diumif  mm  hardly  be  accepted  in  the 
nenv  of  nctna!  likeneivs  of  the  chiefLiins  ;  for,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  diiticulty  of  taking  likenesses 
•f  tt»  Persian  ehieftains,  tto  tisM  at  whidi  Pa- 
Tiaenns  lived  excludes  the  supposition  that  he 
could  have  taken  otiginal  portraits  of  Miltiades 
and  ^ottor  Iwdiiii,  nor  Mvt  w»  aay  mam  to 
believe  that  the  art  of  portrait  painting  was  so  far 
odvanoed  in  their  time,  as  that  Panaenos  could 
kava  told  portnlto  of  Aen  to  oop^  ftooB*  Tto 
tne  meaning  seems  to  be  that  this  was  one  of  the 
oariiest  pictures  in  which  an  artist  rejected  the 
ancMUt  plan  (which  we  still  see  on  Tasso,  mir- 
ni%  Aa)  of  tttdag  to  his  figaioa  anaes  of 
the  persons  they  were  intended  to  represent,  and 
yet  succeeded  in  indioiting  who  thej  were  by  some 
other  mothod,  ouch  as  by  an  oaoHl  toitation  of 
their  nrms  and  dress**9  (which  may  very  proK-ibly 
have  been  preserved),  or  bv  the  reprea«aitation  of 
lliolf  poJltaio  Mil  rtiili  ■ill  I  iMiwn  oqilnila  TUa 
explanation  is  confirmed  by  the  pussa^os  aln\ndy 
citisd  respecting  Callimachus  and  Cynaegeirus,  and 
olill  man  struciogtj  by  a  passage  of  .AsoffMnso 
(c.  C(<:i.  p.  437),  who  tells  us  that  Miltiades  re- 
quested the  people  that  his  name  might  be  in- 
oeribed  on  tnis  picture,  but  th^  refused  his 
nqnest,  and,  instead  of  inserting  Ma  name,  only 
granted  him  the  privilege  of  being  painted  stand- 
ing first  and  exhorting  the  soldiers.  (Comp.  Nepos, 
AfiU.  6.)  We  learn  fmai  tOk  aBamm  in  Persius 
(iii.  53)  that  the  Modes  were  represented  in  thoir 
proper  oostume.  Some  writers  ascribe  parts  of  this 
pMDO  to  Meoa  and  Potygmtaa,  boi  it  was  most 
ptobably  the  work  of  PanaaoMatoM.  (Bott|g», 
JML  (L  Maitrn,  p.  261 ). 

Ptiny,  moioofop,  states  Aat  Ptaaoma  painted 
the  roof  of  the  temple  of  Athcnn  at  E!is  with  a 
mixture  of  milk  and  saffiroo,  and  also  that  he 
painted  the  shield  of  tfao  statao  of  tto  goddsas, 
made  by  Colotes,  in  the  same  temple.  (PUc&OB.; 
Bottigcr,  Arch.  d.  Mederd,  p.  243.) 

During  the  time  of  Panaenas,  contests  for  prizes 
in  painting  were  establisiwd  at  Corinth  and  Dolphi, 
that  is,  in  the  Isthmian  and  Pythian  pmes,  and 
Panaenus  himself  was  the  first  who  engaged  in  one 
of  these  contests,  his  antagoaiit  toingTimagoras  of 
Chalcis,  who  defeated  Panaenns  at  the  Pythian 
games, and  celebrated  his  victorr  in  apoem.  (Piin. 

Panaenus  has  been  called  the  Ciniabuo  of  ancient 
painting  (Bottiger,  p.  242),  but  the  title  is  very 
inappropriate^  aa  to  tod  airaidjr  toes  pioesded  by 
Polygnotus,  Micon,  and  Dionysius  of  Colophon, 
who,  though  his  oontaatpondflSi  were  eoosidMmUy 
older  than  him. 

is  variotolj  ipslt  in  the  MSS.  lUCrotoT, 
and  Tlairratvos,  but  Tiivaivos  is  the  true 
miding.  (See  Sicbenkees,  wi  Strab.  vol.  iii.  p. 
1«L)  [P.  S.] 

PANAE'TIT'S  (nai^iTtot), historical.  1.  Ty- 
nmt  of  Leontini.  Ue  was  the  first  who  raised 
htairif  to  poMf  hk  tiMi  ^nOT  is  8M^*  The 
'ii«pto  ita»  •* 


PANAETIUS. 

oUprehical  ( ArisL  Pcl^  t.  JO.)  Tto 
InttiaalMi 


whieh 

anise  out  of  a  war  with  Mfcrvra,  in  which  h 
created  geoeial.   The  oligarchs  had  careful^ 
Ttntad  tto  ooBBBOoal^  froas  bslag  on  a 
themselves  in  point  of  mflilBiT  OQvipnient.  F 


tins,  under  the  prctenra  of  a  review,  found  an 
opportunity  for  making  an  attack  upon  the  oligmrch« 
when  they  maaiBBaiad:  a  oonsiderafale  iwnnh»r 
woie  in  this  way  nit  to  pieces.  Panaetins  thr-rt. 
with  the  aid  of  his  partisans,  seized  the  city,  and 
made  himself  tynal,  &  e»  608.  (Polyaen.  StnU^. 
V.  47  ;  Euseb.  Arm.  14M | OiotoB, 

vol.  i.  anno  SOU.) 
%  A  i»ti««  of  Itoooi  ito  aan  of  SoifaMDM. 

He  commanded  a  vessel  of  the  Teni:ui8  which  iic- 
oompanied  the  armament  of  Xerxes  in  his  inva&iozi 
of  Oiaite,  but  apparently  by  oiropulsion  ;  for  just 
before  the  battle  of  Salamis,  Panaetius  with  hie 
ship  deserted  and  joined  the  Greeks,  fortunately 
jiut  in  time  to  confinn  the  intelligence  of  tho  nurrw- 
ments  of  the  Persian  fleet  which  had  been  brought 
bv  Aristides,  but  which  the  Grei'ks  at  first  ro'i'd 
hardly  believe    On  account  uf  this  service  ttie 
Tenians  wm§  secorded  on  tto  tripod  set  up  at 
Delphi  amongst  those  who  had  aided  in  destroying 
the  forces  o(  tto  barbarians.    (Uorod.  viiL  81  ; 

pfainMiMpuii&o^y. 

3.  Tlif  name  Panaf-tius  ocenrs  in  tlu-  list  of 
those  who  were  accused  by  Audroau^hus  of  tovio^g 


busts  at  Athens.  He,  with  the  rest  so  charged, 
excepting  Polystratns,  oscyd,  and  was  condemned 


to  death  in  hu  abioncfc  Thoio  ia  also  a  person  of 
the  name  of  BHMMdH»  vto^for  ai^ht  ttot  appeara 

to  the  contrary,  was  the  same  person,  and  one  of 
the  four  whose  names  were  added  by  Andocides 
to  the  list  of  Toaoar.  (AadoBidb  Mytt.  p.  7,  -26, 
ed.  Rciske).  [C.  P.  M.] 

PANAETIUS  (noyoiTtos),  son  of  Kicagoraa, 
dii—Jad  ftoto  mfcally  of  Isiig  ■tanflfiig  oihfaty, 
was  bom  in  the  island  of  Rhodes  (Said.  f.  r.  ; 
Strab.  xiv.  p.  968).  He  is  said  to  tovo  boon  a 
pupil  of  ito  gi— iBaitoi  i^Btoa,  wto  toi^M  to 

Pergamum  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  993,  c.\  and  after  that 
to  tove  betaken  himself  to  Athens,  and  there 
attadied  himself  principally  to  the  stoie  Diogenes, 
of  Babylon,  and  his  disciple  AntifHiter  of  Tarsus 
(Suid.  «.  e. ;  Cic  de  Divin.  i.  3).    He  also  availed 
himself  at  Athens  of  the  instruction  of  the  learned. 
Periegete  Polemo,  according  to  Van  Lynden's  veiy 
probable  emendation  of  the  words  of  Siiidan  i «.  h.  r. 
Comp.  Van  Lyndon,  JJiqnUaiio  Htdonco-cruica  d« 
PammtUB  BkoOo^  Li«d.  Batar.  1802,  p.  16, 
Probably  through  Laelius,  who  had  attended  thi- 
instractiotts,  first  of  tto  Babylonian  Dii«enes, 
and  AoB  of  PttioliaB  (Cieu  ^ 
latter  was  introduced  to  the  great  P.  Scipio  Aemi- 
lianns,  and,  like  Polylmts  before  him  (Suid.  g,  v, 
iMMsirMf ,  comp.  9m  9.  BoXdim,  mA  Van  Lynden, 
p.  40,  &c.),  gained  his  friendlUp  (Ob.  de  Fin.  it. 
9,  de  Off.  i.  26,  </«  Amic  8.  27,  comp.  Orat.f»n 
Mwrm,  31),  and  accompanied  him  on  the  embassy 
which  to  oadarlook,  two  yenrs  after  the  conquest 
of  Carthage,  to  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Asia  in 
allumce  with  Rome  (Veil  Pat.  i.  13.  §  3;  Cic 
AcadAx.'i',  Pint. .<4popUkpkMO,e.;coiaipb JMvdL 
p.  777.  a.).     Panaetius  appears  to  have  spent  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  in  Athens,  after  the  death  of 
Antipator,aatoid«f  ttoMrit  tfltoal  (CtodbJNMfc 
i  •)  I  ■!  iH  •fnto  to  M  to  AttoM  (Ml&ai), 


I 
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PANAETirS. 

tai  tMzi  before  &c  111, in  which  jmr  L. Crunu 
(and  there  n»  longer  Fnaate  UmmU;  but  Us 
<iM|Ji  MMMirhm  (Cio.  d»  €hai.  111).  Neither 
tHr  TW  niipn  Panartioa  waa  bom,  nor  the  age 
loaiced  by  him.  stated  ;  all  we  know  ii,  that  he 
the  books  oa  Moral  Obligations  thirty 
hrfore  hi«  death  (Cic.  de  Of.  iii.  2,  :iftt  r 
^■isnini ),  and  thai  in  those  books  mention  w.iii 
Rsade  of  ScipMS  M  it  Menw,  as  being  already  dead 
tC'c.  de  Of.  L  2d,  ii.  He  could  scarcely  have 


PANAETOLITS. 


109 


bccB  MKh  «U«r  Mryouoger  than  Scipk}  Acmilianus, 
vhsM  ikcs.lfli  MiivMlMniikalM  (m* 

T»  Lynifen,  I.e.  p.  11.  &c.  comp.  p.  46,  &c.). 
Mas  («.«.)  is  tka  ooIy  one  who  knows  aajthtng 
if  m  4te  P—iliM  <f  Bhtto  <  <hw^|ti  fnllM 

^-asasfrc  rrferred  to  he  does  not  distinguish  these 
UN  Rhodians  of  the  same  uyne,  whom  he  sets 
dm,  froa  one  aaocher.  Ho  was  probably  led  to 
Ail  MMHMl      the  Mnooeons  assumption  of  an 

rTKTMit  »opM«t,  that  Panaeliu*  had  been  the  in- 
■■■TxUiT  of  the  eider  Scipio  Africanus  (tielL  zriL 

i  ;  comp.  Van  Lynden,  p.  6,  &c)i 
The  principal  work  of  I'anaetius  was,  without 
uobt,  his  treatise  on  the  theory  of  monl  obligation 
{w^  Tii  (mHmmmf\  tmpomi  ia  thne  booka. 

h  this  be  proposed  to  investigate,  first,  what  was 


Boral ;  then,  what  was  Bsafol  or  not 


and  the  us<*fiil  wa«  tn  ho  divided  ; 


as  a  Slaia,  he  could  onlr  regud  this  ooniiict  as 
afpnat  The  third  inTest^tMihtkidexpreasIy 

promtied  at  the  end  of  the  ^ird  book,  but  had  not 
cifned  oat  (Cic  ad  Att.  xvi.  11,  deOf.  iii.  2,  3, 
n«p.  L  3,  iii.  7,  ii.  25)  ;  and  his  disciple  Posidonius 
Mat  to  have  only  fSmUtf  (ik  ML  2)  and  imper^ 
Mr  npplied  what  was  wanting  ;  at  least  Cicero, 
vhe  ia  lbs  books  on  Jiloral  Obligations  intended, 
wHbImA  to  tHMlala,  bat  to  imitate  in  his  own 
OCT  Rhodian  (ib.  iL  17,  iii.  2,  i.  2,  ad 
iC>  4e.)h  IB  the  third  section  of  the  sabject,  which 
«»  ial«Riad  CBt  by  his  gnMa,  iU  aal  Mbv 
Po«idonius  but  declares  that  he  liad  completed  in- 
iii|iKkliUy  and  without  asKifttanco  what  I'nnoetius 
WHAMwhed       6^.  iiiw).    To  judge  from 
^  ia«igntficant  character  of  the  deviations,  to  which 
Gtm  kiouelf  calls  attention,  as  for  example,  the 
*li>Mar  to  define  moral  obligation  (ib.  i.  2),  the 
*<*flMin  of  the  imperfeet  divisioD  intodUMilHta 
(i  3,  cenp^  iL  2.^ ),  the  rejection  of  unnecessary 
^arssMona  /ii,       mall  supplementary  additiuns 
(ii- 34, iitb*  tMl  fMa books  Cicwo  has  bor- 
"wsd  the  scientific  contents  of  his  work  from 
^Mcciaa,  without  any  essential  alteatioiiii  The 
WaphtlosBptoraa— ■fbwbw  lndMadto 
^uow  Pari:u-tiu^.  pas-ting  by  earlier  attempts  of  the 
^  to  investigate  the  phihwrahj  ol  morals»  not 
■"<*7  Vy  tiM  superiority  of  lit  iMvk  In  ollMr 
tnyxu,  bat  especially  by  the  endeavour  that  pre- 
^Usd  throughout  it,  Uytng  aside  abstoct  investi- 
PliMi  sad  paraduxical  definitions,  to  eslMbit  in  an 
Mprusiii  ■■nner  the  philosophy  of  morals  in  its 
■Pplimion  to  life    {dr  (>f.  iL  10).  Generally 
^<»iung,  Puutettos,  following  Aristotle,  Xeno- 
Tbeophrastus,  Dicaearchus,  and  especially 
Pkito,  had  loftened  down  the  harsh  severity  of  the 
*^  Staid,  and,  without  giving  up  their  funda- 
"KMil  Mnttoaa,  lad  wdUM  Itei  w  ai  to  be 
Ci-flKi^  f,f  V  itij  applied  to  the  conduct  of  life,  and 
'.iioi  them  in  the  garb  of  eloquence  (Cic.  dt  Fim, 
M8.  7hMtL»,</eL<ykiii.«;  omPiok* 


60,  &c.  83,  dec).  With  him  hefpn*  the  aideavoor 
to  supply  edeedeany  the  deftdeadea  in  the  aloie 

theory,  and  to  mould  it  into  a  new  shape  ;  so  that 
among  the  Neo-Platonists  he  passed  for  a  Platonist 
(Proclus,  tn  Plat.  Tim.  p.  50).  For  this  reason 
also  he  aaaigned  the  first  place  in  philosophy  to 
physics,  not  to  dialectics  (Diog.  I^aert.  viL  4  1 ),  and 
appears  not  to  have  undertaken  any  original  treat- 
ment of  the  latter.  In  physics  he  gave  up  the 
stoic  doctrine  of  the  conflagration  of  the  world  (Cic. 
ds  Nat.  Deor.  iL  46,  oomp.  142  ;  Stobaeua,  JSoL 
i.  p.  414%  eadMUiid  tednplify  tha^vWoB 
of  the  faculties  nf  the  soul  (NemcR.  de  Xai.  Ilom.  c. 
15  ;  TartuU.  dt  Amma^  c.  14),  doubted  the  reality 
oTdhiaalion  (Cfe.  dbl)Mk  1.  8,  iL  43, 4,7^  AmL 
ii.  ."^3,  comp.  E[)iphaniu8,  adv.  Ilaeres.  ii.  9).  In 
ethics  he  recognised  only  a  two-fold  direction  of 
virtue,  the  theoretieal  and  the  practical,  answering 
to  the  dianoietic  and  the  ethical  of  Aristotle  (Diog. 
LaerL  vii.  92)  ;  endeavoured  to  brinjr  the  ultimate 
object  of  life  into  nearer  relatiun  to  natural  impulses 
(4k  f{9tm  a^sppurf ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iL  pw 
497),  and  to  render  manifest  by  similes  the  inse- 
Datability  of  the  virtues  (Stobaeus,  Ed.  Ktk,  iL  p. 
118)  ;poialiient  that  the  recognition  of  tlmmand^ 
as  soniethintj  to  be  striven  after  for  its  own  sake, 
waa  a  leading  fundamental  idea  in  the  speeches  of 
DaaiMlbMH  (Flai  Dtmot«k.  y.  a5«>  a.)  1  amdd 
not  admit  the  harsh  doctrine  of  apathy  (A.  Gellius, 
xlL  6),  andt  oa  the  oontrair,  viadicated  the  claim 
of  tHiaiB  plHManUa  waiitMiiw  to  ba  npidid  at 
in  accordance  with  nature  (Sext.  Empir.  adv.  Math. 
xL  73),  while  he  also  insisted  that  moral  definitions 
should  be  laid  down  in  such  a  way  that  they  might 
be  applied  by  the  man  who  had  not  yet  attained  ta 
wisdom  (Seneca,  ^ii$t.  116).  That  Cicero  has 
not  reproduced  the  entire  contents  of  the  three 
booka  of  Paoaetins,  we  see  from  a  fragment  taken 
from  tli-  'ti,  which  is  not  found  in  Cicero,  but  has 
been  preserved  by  A.  QeUiua  (xiii.  27),  and  which 
at  «ha  MM  tiaa  mtkm  aa  aeqaaiated  witk  tba 
Rhodian's  treatment  of  his  subject  in  its  rhetoriral 
aspecta.  Aaimikr  mode  of  setting  forth  his  sabiect, 
uiiaewa  10  na  emciaw  laaKMRiB,  no  raaaavM  ni' 
telligible  by  examples  and  similes,  was  to  be  found, 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  scanty  quotations  from  it 
that  we  have,  in  his  treatise  on  Equanimity  (v^ 
ni^u^t ;  Diog.  Laert  ix.  20,  which  Plutarch  pro- 
bjibly  had  before  him  in  that  composition  of  his 
which  beant  the  same  name  ),  and  iu  those  on  the 
Magistrates  (Cic  de  I^V9'  ^1  ^°  Providence 
(Cic.  ad  Ait.  xiii.  8),  on  Ilivination  (see  above), 
and  the  letter  to  Aelius  Tabero.  His  work  on 
the  pUkoopUMi  aasla  (m^  «Mmm%  Ulefr.  Uftt. 
ii.  87)  appears  to  have  heen  rich  in  facts  and  critical 
remarks  (Van  Lynden,  p.  62,  and  the  notices 
abidk  ^Ra  faava  uBut  Soawtaaii  and  en  tfM  boofca  of 
Plato  and  others  of  the  Socratic  school,  given  on 
the  authority  of  Panaetiu,  woe  probably  taken 
60m  that  weric  [Ch.A.B.] 

PANABTCLUS  (naKofrwAor),  an  Aetolian 
in  the  service  of  Ptolemy  Philopator,  king  of 
Egypt,  who  joined  witia  his  countryman  Theodotus 
in  betraying  Coole-Syiia  iato  the  hands  nf  Antio- 
chus  III.,  and  on  the  approach  of  the  Syrian  king 
surrendered  into  his  hands  the  important  city  of 
Tym.  (Fi^.T.  61,62.)  n«a  tbb  tbio  be  bald 
an  important  place  in  the  service  of  AnticK-hus,  and 
distiaigaished  himself  huhlj  in  the  expedition  ol 
tbat  Miwawh  igihMt  Batbj  il— ■,  I  ha  af  niiliit» 
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110  PANCRATES. 

PAN AEUS,  the  engraver  of  a  gem  in  the  nyni 
tOMmk  at  Paru.   (Clarac,  p.  491.)        (P.  S.] 

PA'XARES  (nova'pTjj),  a  Cretan,  wlio  together 
with  lfft«t'^'»"**  was  one  of  the  leaden  of  iiia  coon- 
ttyiMii  ftt  tteir  raiilaMt  to  Hm  Bmmb  mma. 

[Lasthknks,  N't.  '!]■  Aftrr  the  defeat  of  their 
tuiited  foFoea  near  Cydonia,  Pauueai  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  that  dtj,  mmud— <  it  to  Bmmb 
general,  Q,  MeteUui,  on  condition  that  hii  life 
should  be  ipared.  (Died.  Exc.  Tjeg.  xl.  p.  632  ; 
Appian.  Sic  6  ;  Dion  Caas.  xxxri.  2 ;  Veil  Pat. 
il  34).  [E.  H.  B.] 

PANA'RKTIJS  fnowfp«Toi),  a  pupil  of  Arcesi- 
laua,  the  founder  of  the  new  Academjr.  Ue  was 
natod  te  tha  assMnva  aKghtneaa  of  Ui  pmi. 
He  was  intimate  with  Ptolemy  Enerpetes  (about 
B.  c.  230 )»  from  whom  he  is  said  to  have  received 
twehe  IdviU  yaaily.  (JhM^  BSU,  Oran.  ^ 
iii.  p.  181  {  AAm,xL^W3k9,t  Adktk  H.V. 
X.6.)  [W.M.a] 

PANAWrUS,  BfATTHABUa  [Mat- 
No.  1.] 

PA'NCRATKS  and  PANCRATIU8  (II<ry- 
Kpcmit,  HarfKpirios) ;  thew  namea  are  to  much 
nnxed  up  together  by  the  ancient  writert,  that  it 
is  best  to  place  under  one  h^ad  the  turn  BOCaoiB 
which  we  Itave  respecting  tbcox. 

I.  An  afrigmunatie  pMi*  who  bli  •  flm  Id 
the  Garland  of  Meleager,  and  three  nf  whose 
epigrama  are  preserved  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 
(BmMk,  AmaL  toL  i  i».9M|  Jaeoba,  italA.  Gfme, 
voLi.  p.  191.)  We  hav(>  no  other  indication  of 
Ua  time  than  that  a&rded  bj  hia  being  in  Mela- 

va  HMd  in  m 


,  wUdi  dtowa 

before  the  first  century  of  our  era. 
identify  him  with  the  following  poet:— 

2.  A  poet  or  mnaidan,  who  appean  to  bam 
heoii  ( iniiu-nt  in  his  art,  by  the  notice  of  him  in 
Plutarch,  who  says  that  "  he  usually  avoided  the 
chromatic  genus  of  music,  not  through  ignorance  of 
it,  but  firnn  choice,  and  imitated,  as  he  himself 
said,  the  sty!.-  nf  Pindar  and  Simonides,  and  in  a 
word  tliat  which  is  called  the  ancient  by  those  of 
tha  pniMt  diqr.**  Mu»,  20,  p.  1137,  e.) 
Thi«i  notice  8cetn«!  to  imply  that  Pancratcs  lived 
either  at  or  just  before  the  time  oi  Plutarch,  but 
wlwlfcar  fe«  WW  rfnp^  ft  bmMuh  or  a  lyrie  paat, 
or  a  traflBaim,  thacontoKt  kww  aa  ritotrthat  ia 
doubt 

a.  or  Anadia,  liie  aalkor  ef  a  poan  on  iUtery 

(dXiewronC  or  haXiaaia  Hpja),  a  considerable  fnig- 
ment  of  which  is  preserved  by  Athenaeus.  (Ath.i« 
p.  1 3,  h.,  vii.  pp.  283,  a.  c,  305,  a,  321,  f.)  Se- 
veral critics  tm^j^hia  Idm  to  be  identical  with  one 
or  both  of  the  two  preceding  poets,  (  See  Burette, 
in  the  Mem.  de  PAoad.  de$  Iiucr.  voL  xii.  p.  4-il.) 
Athenaeus  quotes  two  lines,  in  elegiae  aMtia,  froai 
tho  first  book  of  the  Ko7Xop*>fs  of  Pancrates,  whom 
tlie  subject  ol  die  poem  and  the  simple  mention  of 
Iha  iHttM  ia  Atbaoaeaa  waoU  lead  us  to  idwlify 

with  tlio  author  of  the  iXteiTiKi,  while  the  metre 
■qnesu  the  probability  that  he  waa  also  the  same 
aa  the  epigiaBwaatiat 

4.  An  Alexandrian  poet  in  the  time  of  Hadrian, 
who,  in  acknowledgment  a  curious  disooraty 
with  which  Pancrates  made  him  acquainted  m 
anch  a  manner  as  to  involve  a  compliment  to  him- 
self and  Antinous,  gave  him  his  maintenance  in 
the  Museum  of  Alexandria.  (Ath.  xv.  p.  (i77,d.  e.) 

5.  Of  Athena,  a  cynia  philoAopber  in  tha 
•fHadteva  tka  -  . 


PAriDAHEOS. 

that  when  LoUianua  was  in  dagger  cf  hmiMUfg 
stoaadby  the  Athemaaa  ia  a  tanH  ahartbuaail, 

Pancrates  quieted   tha  BBob  by  axclaiinir?  thrit 
Loliianna  waa  not  an  ^P^wniM*  latt  a 
(PUloatr.  Fit  ApMA  pbSM  I  Louukm). 

phron  also  mentions  •  4Qpb  fUmilMr  af 
name  f  iu.  65.  p. 

^  JL  aij^iit  Mid  riMtorisiaB,  wlw  wrote  a 
maMary  0K6tanina)  (m  the  rfx*nf  pirropun^  of 
Minacianna.  (Suid.  i.  v. ;  Endoc.  p.  [P.  ^.  J 

PA'NCRATIS  (TUermpdrts  or  HayKpa-rtby,  a 
daughter  of  Aloeus  and  Iphimedeia,  in  the  nuMn 
tian  Achaia.    Once  when  Thracian  piratea,  under 
Butes,  invaded  that  district,  they  carried  <^ 
Mount  Drius  the  WMMB  aHto  waaa 
festival  of  Pionysns.     Among  thera  was 
medeia  and  her  daughter  PancrattiL  They 
aarrfad  to  fitrangyle  or  Naam,  wtoe  king  AgM»- 
snmenus  made  Pancratis  hi';  a\  ;f»%  after  the  two 
chieia  of  tha  piralai,  bicelus  and  Jdeoatoraa  (cr 
Bwlllt  nk  GnMBanraa),  wIm  W8Bt  IBnwias  Ib 
love  with  her,  had  killed  each  other.    Otaa  wmA 
Ephialtes,  the  brothers  of  Panciatia,  in  the  m^n- 
time  came  to  Strongyle  to  liberate  their  mother  and 
sister.  They  gained  the  victory,  but  Paucratis  died. 
(Uiod.  v.  50,  Ac  ;  Parthen.  Krot.  lf».)  £Lk6bJ 

PANCRA'TIIJS.  IPancrat«jwJ 

PANDA.  [Empanda.] 

PANDA'RKOS  (Iloi^dpttuj),  a  son  of  Meropa 
of  Miletus,  is  said  to  have  stolen  the  golden  dag; 
whieh  Hiplaiitai  had  made,  bam  tin  temple  of 
Zens  in  Crete,  and  to  have  carried  it  to  Tantilus. 
When  Zeoa  sent  Hermes  to  Tantahia  to  claim  tha 
dog  baek,  IMhi  iatlMii  tkat  k  waa  not  fai  hia 
pOMSarion.  Tba  gld*  hawever,  took  the  animal  bj 
wKmt  and  tfarav  aMUt  Sipylus  upon  Tantalua. 
VmduBm  M  to  Athena,  and  thenoe  to  Sicily, 
where  he  perished  with  hk  wife  Hannothoe. 
(Eustath.  cui  Horn.  p.  1875;  comp.  TANTALua.) 
Antoninus  Liberalis  ( 1 1 )  calls  huu  an  Epheaian, 
and  ralalia  tkat  Demeter  conferred  upon  him  the 
benefit  of  never  suffering  from  intli;j(>stion,  if  ho 
should  take  ever  so  much  food.  The  whole  tccn« 
of  his  story  lies  in  Crete,  aad  knea  Pauaanias  (x. 
30.  §  1 }  thinks  that  the  town  of  Ephesus  is  not 
tlie  £uuous  city  in  Asia  Minor,  bat  Epfaeena  in 
data.  The  story  of  PaadawM  didiwa  — aa  ia- 
tcrcst  from  that  of  liis  three  daughten.  Aedon, 
the  eldaat  of  them,  was  mairiad  to  Zethaa,  the 
brete  of  An^pliioB,  by  wkam  aha  waa  tiw  aa^nr 
of  Itylus.  From  envy  of  AmpliHV  who  had  manj 
children,  she  determined  to  mnrder  one  of  his  sons, 
Amaleua,  but  in  the  nj^t  she  mistook  her  owa 
son  for  her  nephew,  asd  kffled  him.  Some  add, 
that  she  killed  her  own  son  after  Amalens,  from 
fear  of  the  vengeance  of  her  sister-in-law,  Niobe. 
(Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1875.)  The  two  other 
daughters  of  Pandnreos,  Merope  and  Cleodora  (ac- 
cording to  Pausanias,  Cameira  and  Clytia),  were, 
amierting  to  HooMr,  deprived  of  their  pareato  by- 
the  pods,  and  remained  as  helpless  orphans  in  the 
palace.  Aphrodite,  however,  fed  them  with  milk, 
honey,  and  wImi  Hoaa  gava  Aem  beauty  and 
undcrMt.-mdint;  fer  aliove  Other  women.  Artemis 
gave  them  digBily,aBd  Athena  skill  in  the  arta. 
WbaB  Aphieuto  went  up  to  Olympus  to  arrange 
the  nuptials  for  her  maidens,  they  were  carried  off 
by  the  Harpies.  (Horn.  O  L  xx.  <;?,  «^c.,  xix.  51 H. 
Ac)  Polygnotns  painted  them  in  the  Lecche  of 
Delphi  in  the  act  of  phjipg  al  dlM^  i»d  adorned 
withwiaathiqCflewtofc 
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PANDION. 


PANDUS. 


Ill 


*\ N  Dfi'MOS  (IkU«vws>i  i-  e.  coBunon  to  all 
jfe-oplA,*  «•«■«  M  a  OTMM  of  Afhndhai,  na 


PA'NDABUS  (n^»<iycs.j   L  A  IMI  of  Ly- 
a  LyciaB*  cMHHBdM  tiw  inlirirflMiti  of 

Zekta  oa  ■o«Bt  Ida,  in  the  Tr*-j.in  war.    He  was 
dL«tiitf(TOhed  is  dM  IVojan  anny  aa  an  archer,  and 
aid  to  IwTe  raccsred  hii  bow  frrai  Apollo. 
He  was  dain  b  j  Diomedet,  or,  according  to  ouera, 

S:K-r>**la9.  He  wn«  aftM"ward»  honoured  as  S 
kiu  .1  l';r.Ara  in  Lyci-i.    (Horn.  IL  ii.  ii24,  &C., 

T.      A.C. :  Serr.  u</  Jrn.  r.  4M|  8lnb>  ahr. 

^MS;  I'la'nstr.  /Ar.  iv.  1.) 

3L  a  son  ut  Akauor,  and  twin-brother  of  Bitias, 
«H  mm  of  the  e8«|Mnaoiis  of  Aeneas,  and  ibin  by 

Turaov   (Vir-.  A^n.  \x.  672,  758.)       [L.  S.] 
F 

tflf  _   _  . 

ta*t  in  a  t'-vi-f  ld  M-nfte,  fir»t  describirif^  hvr  .ts  the 
riddcM  oC  low  wmtnal  phntnrsa  aa  Vemu  mdgivatja 
•r  yy/iirw,  in  upyewtjl  1e  Teiint  (Aphrodite) 
I'rania,  or  the  heavenly  Aphrodite.  (Plat.  Syvipot. 
pL  ISO ;  Lnoet.  ir.  1067.)  She  was  represented  at 
urn  hr  SoaptM  riding  on  a  ranu  (Pau&  vi  25.  $  2^) 
The  Mcood  seaee  is  that  of  Aphrodte  wiltat  aB 
ti»  inhibitant*  of  a  country  into  one  Bociai  or 
piiticai  body.  In  this  respect  she  w^as  worshipped 
H  AtetalDa^  with  Peitho  (penoasion),  and  her 
vsnhi^WlinBd  to  have  h*^r\  instituted  by  'I'he- 
sns  at  tka  tiae  when  be  united  the  scattered 

1^2.  ?  According  to  some  authoritie*,  tt  was 
Mwwbo erected  the  aanctnaiy of  Aphnklite Pan- 

n  Secause  the  hetacrae  had  to  pay  the  costs  of  its 
ftttaoa.  (Uaipooat.  and  Said,  jl  eu  t  Athen.  xiiL 
^569.)  ntwonhipof  AaluDfilaPtateotalM 
SNB  at  Me^'alopolia  in  Arcadia  (raus.TiiL  32. 
HXaad  at  Thebes  (ix.  16.  $  2).  A  festiral  in 
hMMf  of  her  is  meutiooed  by  Athenaeos  (xiv. 
}■  Tha  sacrifices  ofEcred  to  her  coiiiiilii  aff 
»^it^  snaU,  (Luctan,  DkU.  Merrt.  7  ;  comp. 
leeof^  :ifmpo9.  8.  §  9  ;  Schol  ad  Suph.  Oed.  CoL 
Ml }  iMcnt.  Epigr.  13.)  Pandemos  occurs  also 
••■BHuneof  Eros.  {PXaL  Symp.  1.  e.)  [US.] 

FANDPON  (XMiMT).  1.  A  son  of  Aegyptus 
■dHiytiirtiai,   (Ayd>d.M.l.f  5.) 

^  A  SOD  of  Phin«^u8  and  CItflyatra.  (Apollod. 
"^1M^>  S  SchoL  ad  Sai^  AmL  880 ;  comp. 

1  A  wa  IMArtwihn,  tiia  kiiy  rf  AAens, 
If  tk«  Naiad  Passthea,  was  married  to  Zeuxippe, 
^vkei  \e  became  the  fitther  of  Procne  and  Pbi- 
■Mh,  sod  of  the  twins  Erechthens  and  Bates.  I  n 
i  «u  afsiatt  Labdacua,  king  of  Thebes,  he  called 

rXerptit  of  Daii!i«*  in  Pbocia,  for  assistance,  and 
wrd«  rewarded  him  by  giving  bim  his  daoghter 
a  mici^    It  am  m  his  i«|pi  that 
Konyau  and  Demeter  were  said  to  have  come  to 
fttics.  (ApoUod.  iii.  14.  §  6,  &&}  Pan*.  L5.  § 
i;Tbi>eyd.ii29.) 
5.  A  wn  of  Cecrops  and  Metiadusa,  was  like- 
»  kiot  of  Athena.     Beina  expelled  from 
hy     ItMaaUae.  W  M  to  Hegua.  and 
^•married  Pylia,  the  daughter  of  king  Pylas. 
the  latter,  in  conseqoence     a  niurder«  emi- 
htts  Pckpannesas,  Pimffiaa  flfataiDed  the 
^^^^^nnomt  of  Megara.   He  became  tha  firtker  of 
PsUas,  Niins,  liVciiR,  and  a  natural  son, 
^"^■•t  end  also  of  a  daughter,  who  was  married 
f  wwn  (Apollod.  iiL  15.  §  1,  &c.;  Pans,  i  5.  § 
^"•Mi  £iri|w  IM.  ««0>  B»tMd>«aa 


•hown  in  the  tenitory  of  Mega^^  near  the  rock  of 
AUmb  Aathyia,  on  tht  nacoatt  (Prai.  i.&  §  3), 

and  at  Megara  he  was  honoured  with  an  heroum 
(i.  41.  §6).  A  statue  of  him  stood  at  Athens,  on 
the  acropoUs,  among  those  of  the  eponymic  heroes 
(L5.  §3,&c).  [L.S.] 

PANDIO'NIDAE  (navSiov/SaO.  a  p-ntninymic 
of  Pandion,  Le.  the  6ous  of  i'midiuii,  wim,  utt«r 
their  father's  death,  returned  from  Megtiato  Athens* 
and  expelled  the  Metionidae.  Aegeus,  the  eldest 
among  them,  obtained  the  supremacy,  Lycus  the 
eastern  csaal  af  Attlta,  NImm  Megaris,  and  PaDM 
the  Bonthem  coast  (Apollod.  iii.  IS.  §  6  ;  Paus. 
i.  5.  §  4  ;  Strab.  ix.  p.  392 ;  £ustath.  od  Horn.  n. 
285 ;  DionysL  Perieg.  1024.)  &] 

PANDO  RA  (navSJpa),  i.  e.  the  giver  of  all, 
or  endowed  with  ereiy  thbaiga  ia  the  name  of  the 
first  weeMB  oa  eaitL  When  Promethens  had 
stolen  the  fire  from  heaven,  Zeus  in  revenge  canaed 
Hephaestus  to  make  a  woman  out  of  earth,  who  by 
her  charms  and  beauty  should  bring  misery  upon  the 
human  race  (Hes.  Theog.  571,  Ac. ;  Stob.  iSavkl). 
Aphrodite  adorned  her  with  beauty,  Hermes  gnva 
her  boldness  and  cunning,  and  the  gods  called  her 
Paadon»  as  cMh  of  the  0|jimfim  bad  giwii  her 
some  power  by  which  &he  was  to  work  the  ruin  of 
man.  Hermes  took  her  to  Epimetheus,  who  forgot 
Aa  adnoe  of  Us  hntte  PkeniadMaa,  not  toMSipt 
any  irift  from  Zeus,  and  from  that  moment  all 
miseries  came  down  upon  men  (lies.  Op.  ct  Didy 
50,  &&X  Aeewdiag  to  sente  mythographers,  Epi- 
metbeus  became  by  her  the  father  of  Pyrrha  and 
Deucaiioa  (fiygin.  Fab.  142  ;  ApoUod.  i.  7.  |  2  s 
PracL  md  Hm.  Op.  p.  80,  ed.  Heinahis ;  Or.  JtfML 
L  350)  ;  others  nuke  Pandora  a  daughter  of  Pyrrha 
and  Deucalion  (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  23).  Later 
writers  speak  of  a  vessel  of  Pandora,  containing  all 
tha  Unsings  of  the  godi^  vUch  would  have  been 
preserved  for  the  human  race,  had  not  Pandora 
opened  the  vessel,  so  that  the  winged  blessings 
eirapid  fnecoveraUy.  The  birth  of  Ftadora  waa 
represented  on  the  pedestal  of  the  statue  of  Athena, 
in  the  Parthenon  at  Athens  (Paus.  L  24.  §  7). 
In  the  OrpUo  poeaw  Fndent  eeeurs  as  an  faftiMl 
awful  divinity,  and  is  associated  with  Hecate  and 
the  Krinnyea  (Ozph.  Argon.  974).  Pandora  also 
aosan  at  a  nnaaM  ofOaea  (Earth),  ai  die  gifar 
of  all.  (Schol,  ad  ArvUoph.  Av.  970  J  Philostr, 
ViL  AfolL  vi.  39  j  Uesycb.  i.  v.)         [L.  SuJ 

FANDOiftUS  (IftM^wr).  1.  A  son  of  Encb- 
theus  and  Pnudthea,  and  grandson  of  Pandion, 
founded  a  colony  in  Euboea.  (ApoUod.  iii.  15.  j 
1  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn,  pi  281.) 

2.  A  tunuune  of  the  Bttth,  in  the  flune  sense  as 
Pandora,  and  of  Aesa,  or  Fate.  (Horn.  Epiffr.  7. 
1  ;  Stob.  l^iog.  L  pw  165,  ed.  Henen.)      [L.  S.] 

PA'NDROSOS  (IltM^am),  Le.  ••the  aU- 
l»edewing,"  or  "  refreshing,'*  was  a  daughter  of 
Cecrope  and  Agraulos,  and  a  sister  of  Eiysichthon» 
HefM,  nd  Ag^uiroa.  According  to  MOia  aeeooata 
s^he  was  hy  Hermes  the  mother  of  Cerj'x  (Pollux, 
Oaom.  viiL  9).  She  was  worshipped  at  Athena, 
along  with  Taallo,  and  had  a  sBBetony  Unn  awr 
the  temple  of  Athena  Polias  (Apollod.  iL  14.  §§  2, 
6  ;  Paus.  L  2.  §  5,27.  §  3,  ix.  35.  §  1 ).  Respecting 
her  probable  representation  in  one  of  the  pedimenta 
of  the  Parthenon,  m  WoldEM^  in  At  Qass.  Mut, 
vol.  iii.  p.  3B0,  &c.  [L.  S.J 

PANDUS,  LATI'NIUS,  propraetor  of  Moesia 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  dltd  ia  " 
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PANOPTES. 


PANHELLE'NIUS  (noKiXAifyioj),  i.e.  the 
f«d  tammm  to^  «r  wwihipp^J  by  all  the  HeUenet 
or  firwks,  occiirs  ns  a  Riirname  of  the  Dodonaean 
Zetu,  whoM  wonhip  had  been  tninflflanted  bjr  the 
Hdkoei,  fai  tlM  «in|p«ti«i  frni  thmmij^  t» 

Aegina.    Snbsoqucntlv,  when  the  nanie  Hellenes 

of  the 


WM  a|»plied  to  all  the  Uredu,  the  meuui: 
flol*t  mnwHiB  MoiHkImwmwoi 

It  wai  derived  from  the  propitiatoiy  Hurrifice  which 
Aeecus  was  laid  to  have  offered  on  behalf  of  all 
the  Greekt,  and  by  the  command  of  the  Del{duc 
Oracle,  for  the  purpose  of  srertiiig  a  funine  (Pans. 

i.  44.  §  13).  On  tliat  occasion  Acaciis  rl»'sitrT)at<»d 
Zeus  as  tlu'  national  god  of  all  the  (jn-eks  (Pmd. 
Ntm.  V.  19  ;  Herod,  ix.  7  ;  Aristoph.  SguU, 
1253  ;  Pint  Lt/cvrg.  6).  In  Acjtina  tlu-re  was  a 
•aactnary  of  Zeus  Panhellenim,  which  was  said  to 
Im  bMB  fimded  Irr  AeMUf  •  Mnd, 
Panhellonia,  was  celebrated  there.  (Pans.  L  18.  § 
9  i  MUUer,  Aegi»eL  p.  18,  &c  165,  Ac)    [L.  &J 

PANIDM  (IIci»ant\  a  king  of  Chdob  en  the 
Kuripus,  who  is  said  to  hare  given  his  opinion  that 
IJesiod  was  niperior  as  a  poet  to  Homer,  and  hence 
became  proverbial  as  a  man  of  perverae  taste  and 
judfpnent.    (Philostr.  Her.  xviii.  2.)  [L.S.3 

PANODO'RUS,  an  Egyptian  monk  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Arcadius,  wrote  a  XP^^^P^ 
^tMf^  in  which  he  fbuid  great  fndt  with  Eusebius, 
from  whom,  however,  ho  took  many  of  his  stot<»- 
ments.  He  is  irequently  mentioned  by  byncelliu. 
( Voe^  d*  Hid.  Onm.  |k  808,  ad.  WiiUMiiiiin  t 

Fabric.  Biftf.  Hra'-r.  vol.  vii.  p.  444.) 

PANOMPilAEUS  (noMVi^s),  i.  e.  the  au- 
ihoF  ef  aB  eigm  md  obmm,  oatui  m  %  mhimm  ef 
llclios  (Quint.  Sniyrn.  V.  G24),  and  of  Zciis,  who 
had  a  sanctuary  on  the  Hellespont  between  capt>s 
lUioetram  and  Sigenm*  {Hon.  //•  viii.  250 ;  Orph. 
An/uru  660  :  Ov.  Met,  ad.  198.)  [L.S.] 

PA'NOPE  {Uav&irri),  the  name  of  two  my- 
thical personages,  one  a  dan^litcr  of  Kerens  and 
Doris  (Hom.  //.xviii.  4  )  ;  lies.  Tkeog.  250),  and 
the  other  a  dugblcr  «£  Ihmigm,  (Apollod.  ii.  7. 
$  B.)  IL.  S.J 

PANC^BUB  (Itawrt**),  •  tM  of  Phoew  and 
A^tcropnca,  and  brother  of  CriMis  or  CrisMiR,  with 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  Quarrelled  even  when  yet 
in  Ut  nodiei'li  wnsh.  H6  Mcewpwiiod  Amphi- 
tryon on  his  expedition  airi'nst  the  Taphians  or 
Teieboan«|  and  took  an  oath  bv  Athene  and  Ares 
not  to  Mnboido  wBf  pMl  of  IM  twotjr,  Bst  bo 
Imke  his  oath,  and  as  a  punishment  for  it,  his  son 
Epeius  became  unwarlike.  He  is  also  mentioned 
among  the  Calydonian  hunters.  (Hom.  77.  zxiii. 
M5  ;  Lycophr.  935,  &c.  ;  Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  7  ; 
Pans.  ii.  29.  §  4,  X.  4.  §  1 1  Of.  M0U  riii.  312  ; 
bcliol.  ad  Eur.  Orest.  Sa.)  [L.  S.] 

PANOTION,  URBI'NIUS.  WMpiOMriliod  by 
the  triumvirs  in  B.C.  43,  but  was  preserved  by  the 
extraordinaiy  fidelity  of  one  of  his  davee  who  ex- 
changed dfUMW  vitti  Ui  nmtur.  diwilwid  Un  by 
the  back-door  a*  the  soldierw  were  entorinc  the 
▼ilia,  then  placed  himself  in  the  bed  of  Paoopion, 
•iidnllovredURinlftolwkmodM  if  boirmtiM 
hMK,  Panopion  afterwards  teitfliad  BMflado 
by  ereetin|7  a  handsome  monument  orer  bis  slave 
(Vol.  Max.  vi.  B.  §  6  ;  Macrob.  Satufn.  i.  11). 
Appian  calls  the  master  Appius  (B.C.  iv.  44)  ;  and 
Dion  Cnsfiins  (xlvii.  10)  and  S^'neca  f>?''  /l-nef  iii, 
25)  relate  the  event,  but  without  menuouing  any 
name. 


PANS  A. 

PANSA,  a  cognomen  in  many  lioman 
indicated  a  penen  who  had  h 
Pliny  classes  it  with   the  cot^omens  I*U 
PiantMt,  Seamrma  (Plin  U.  N.  xi.  45.  s.  105). 
PANSA.  Q.  APPULBIU6»«Mri,  B.a.  SOA. 

with  M.  Valerius  Corvus  V.     Sb  bud  to 
Nequinum  in  Umbria,  but  waa  IMblo  to 
and  I  pbMie  (lAt.  x.  5,  6,  9). 

PANSA,  C.  CORE'LLIUS, 
with  M\  Acilius  A  viola  (Fasti). 

PAN8A«  L.  SE'STIUS,  whose  demand  wus  n- 
sistedkj<^0iMi»in&a54(0b.ad^l^.  ii 


122. 


11). 

PANSA,  L.  TirrNIUS,  vv.iii  the  agnomen 
SaiiCUS,  one  of  the  consular  tribunes  B.C.  40O,  and 
a  second  timm»o.88<.  (liv.  v.  13^  18  ;  Ftmti 

Capit.) 

PANSA,  C.  VI'BIUB.  ohmbI  &a  48  watk 

A.  Hirtius.  His  firtbor  and  gnindfath>T  also  bore 
the  piaenomen  Omi%  as  we  kam  from  ooios  m 
vbkb  Iho  MMd  ia  dodgMlod  &  v.     k.  Cm 

below) ;  but  we  know  nothing  of  the  history  of  hi* 
family,  save  that  his  father  was  proscribed  bv 
Sulla  (Dion  Cass.  xlv.  17),  which  was  probabiV 
one  reason  that  led  Pansa  to  mfmae  the  side  <^ 
Caesar,  of  whom  he  was  always  a  failliful  .ndhe- 
rent,  and  to  whom  he  wax  indebted  fur  all  th« 
honours  he  obtained  in  the  state.    Pansa  was  In- 
bune  of  the  plebs  B.  r.  51.  in  wliich  year  he  took 
an  active  part,  in  conjunction  with  M.  Caelius,  and 
•one  of  bis  otbor  eolkagnes,  in  opposing  the  aaMs> 
snres  which  the  consul  M.  Marcellns  and  othf-rs  of 
the  aiistooatical  party  were  directing 
Gmm  (Ck.  md  Pkm.  viii.  8.  §§  6,  7.) 
was  not  cnipl(tyed  by  Caesar  in  any  iauortant 
miiitaxy  command  during  the  civil  wai^out  he 
coattiiiwd  to  enjoy  hit  cmfidence  and  esteem,  and 
received  from  kun  in  B.C.  46  the  government  mt 
Cisalpine  Oaul  as  successor  to  M.  Brutus.  Cicrro 
speaks  of  his  departure  from  the  city  at  the  end  of 
December  in  that  year  to  take  tlie  command  of  the 
province,  and  says  **  that  he  was  followed  by  ex- 
trnordinary  good  wishes  on  tlie  part  of  all  gtHxi 
men,  because  bo  bid  nUered  mmj  turn  misery, 
and  had  shown  RToat  pood  feeling  and  kindliness 
in  the  recent  caUmitiea.''   (Cic  ad  /•'aw.  a  v.  17.) 
Panin  ntoned  to  Rene  fai&c.45tMidiB  m.e, 
44  Caesar  nominated  him  and  Hirtius, his colIeak'u  > 
in  the  augurate,  consuls  for  B.  u  4Ai   From  that 
tteo  the  mnt  of  Pkan  boeonn  to  deeoij  eoo- 
tiecti-d  with  that  of  llirtius,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  relate  the  history  of  the  one  without  giving  that 
of  the  other.   The  reader  is  therefore  referred  to 
the  article  Hirtics,  where  Iw  will  fmd  an  account 
of  the  events  of  the  years  n  r.  4  1  and  4.<.  till  the 
fall  of  both  the  consulb  ut  .Mutiua  m  the  month  of 
April  in  the  latter  year,  1 
all  the  ancient  nuthoritie*. 

There  is  a  large  number  of  coins  bearing  the 
name  of  Pansa,  m  which  m  givt  Am  ipoeineas 
below.  Tbo  Am  of  tbne  hw  «n  tbo  tbftiM  tbe 
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PANTAENU8. 

kiirf  ApeBo,  and  on  the  revene  Pallas  in  • 
<feanot  dmvn  hj  foar  honn  ;  it  is  auppoacd  by 
Eckhtl  man  aodent  than  th«  tine  of  the  consoK 
it  tbacfere  referrvd  hj  him  to  the  father  or 
inadfathg  of  the  Utt«r.  The  next  two  coins 
bring  to  the  codmL  Tlie  former  bom  on  the 
ifevtne  tkt  bcMl  of  Baedraa,  and  on  the  rrrnie 
Com  ia  a  dMriol  diawn  Irf  two  dmgtmi:  the 
htkr  ka»  «•  tiia  ol>?«nt  a  TonUrful  head,  and  on 
the  Rvent  Oam  widi  a  tocdi  in  each  of  her  handi 
mi  vidi  •  pig  hy  her  aide.   (Eckhel,  toLt. 


PANTALEON. 


CDUct  or  c  yiMxrs  rANtA,  cos.  n.  c  48. 

PAIITACLES  (noTTWcX^f ),  an  Athenian,  im- 
*trfitfd  \fj  Aristophanes  ai  a  pre-eminently 
Ipd  mn,  who,  preparing  to  conduct  a  proceuion, 

Em  hia  hdaiet  before  be  fixed  the  crest  to  it. 
W  ridicoled  alao  fer  hia  etupiditr  by  Eupolis 
btkeX^wvAr^Pvt.  (Ariat.  Han.  1034  ;  Schol. 
*^  ;  eaiB&  Moioeke,  Froffm,  Cbm.  Graee. 
*<lt|il45,iL^M4.)  [EE] 

FANTAENUS  (nd>  TcuMt),  the  &Toaritc  pre- 
^p(*  if  CImcaa  Alexandrinas.  Of  what  country 
erinaallj, is  oncertain.  Care  endeavours  to 
''***(iW  ueTariooa  accoonta  by  conjecturing  that 
vvaaef  8iQUnpamit^e,botthat  he  was  Iwrn  in 
Aknadoi.  In  Uuadtjr  he  waantdoiibtedljedih 
Wwl ,  mi  enbr  Aced  the  principles  of  the  stoical  school 
■PWOMphy.  We  do  not  find  it  mentioned  who  the 
{■^  «m  that  inatntcted  him  in  the  troths  of 
tliMiiait*  bat  we  learn  from  Photios  (Cod.  118) 
^  wis  taught  by  those  who  had  seen  the 
theq^  bis  statement  that  he  had  heard 
^  the  Apectlea  themseWes  justly  appears  to 
JJ«  Aroriafieally  impoasible.  About  a.d.  18K 
kid  ic^aind  such  eminence  that  he  was  ap- 
1'^^  mttter  of  the  catechetical  school  in  Alex- 
«  a«fioewhich  be  diacbaraed  with  great 
"■B  fcr  UDe  or  ten  years.   At  this  time  the 
[  isd  jriety  o(  Paataenus  snggeated  him  at 
*PJ*h»  fvson  to  conduct  a  missionary  cntorpriiw? 
^idi^  Of  his  success  there  we  know  nothing. 
^  *t  have  a  liogitlar  itory  Rgaiding  it  told  by 
It  itaaid  that  be  found  in  India  a 
Oo^l,  written  iu  Hebrew, 
7^  hid  ben  left  bj  Sl  Butholenieir,  and  that 
H  btek  with  Urn  to  Alexandria.  He 
^r'^'T  nnBed  hb  pbee  in  the  catechetical 
nKwIieh  hai  been  filled  during  his  abeenceby 
^^IH^  aad  ^iend  Clemen*.    The  persecution 
rt^-r"^^  A-  D.  202,  drove  both  Pantaenus 
'^'■•■i  fato  Palestine  ;  but  that  be  resumed 


bis  laboars  before  his  death  appears  from  an  ex- 
pression of  Eusebius  (//.  E.  v.  10),  rtKtvretp 
T^rrtu,  We  do  not  know  the  exact  date  of  his 
death,  bat  it  cannot  have  been  prior  %a  A*n,  311, 
as  he  lived  to  the  time  of  Cararnlla.  His  name  has 
a  place  in  the  calendar  of  the  Roman  Church,  on 
the  seventh  of  July.  He  was  succeeded  by  CIe> 
mens  Alexandrinua.  This,  with  some  other  points, 
has  been  disputed  by  Dodwell  {ad  Jnmaeum^  p. 
501,  &C.).  who  make*  Pantaenus  to  be  not  the  pre- 
decessor, but  the  successor  of  Clemens.  He  was  a 
man  of  much  eloquence,  if  we  may  trust  the 
opinion  of  Clemens,  who  calls  him  a  Sicilian  bee. 

Both  Eusebius  and  Jerome  speak  of  his  writings, 
the  latter  mentioning  his  Commentaries  on  the 
Seriptares,  but  we  have  not  even  a  fragment  of 
them.  Cave  states  that  he  is  numbered  by  Ana- 
•taaitts  of  Sinai  amongst  the  commentators  who  r^ 
fimcd  the  six  days*  work  of  the  Creation  to  Chrial 
and  the  Church.  (Fabric.  Bibi,  Grate.  voL  iiL  p. 
569  ;  Cave,  Apotiolici,  p.  127,  fltc,  //««/.  Lit.  voL 
L  p.  81,  Ac;  Euseb.  H.  E.  v.  10.)      [W.  M.a] 

PANTA'LEON  {XUx»raXimp\  historical  1.  A 
aonof  Alyattes,kingof  Lydia,byHn  Ionian  woman. 
His  claim  to  the  throne  in  preference  to  his  brother 
Croeens  was  pat  forward  by  his  partisans  during 
the  lifetime  of  Alyattos,  but  that  monarch  decided 
in  favour  of  Croesus.  (Herod,  i.  92.) 

9.  Son  ef  Omphalion,  was  king  or  tyrant  of 
Piaa  in  Elis  at  the  period  of  the  34th  Olympiad 
(b.c.  644),  assembled  an  army,  with  which  he 
made  himself  master  of  Olympia,  and  assumed 
by  force  the  sole  presideney  of  the  Olympie 
giunes  on  that  occasion.  The  Eleans  on  this 
account  would  not  reckon  this  aa  one  of  the 
regular  Olympiade.  {Vwu.  li  21.  S  1*32.  S3.) 
We  learn  also  from  Strabo  that  Pantaleon  assisted 
the  Mc&seniana  in  the  second  Mesaenian  war 
(Strab.  viii.  p.  Wl\  which,  according  to  the  chro- 
nology of  Pausanias,  followed  by  Mr.  Clinton,  must 
have  been  as  much  as  thirty  years  before  ;  bat 
CL  0.  MUUcrand  Mr.  Orote  regard  the  intervention 
of  Pantaleon  as  furnishing  the  best  argument  for 
the  real  date  of  the  war  in  question.  (Clinton, 
F.  /f.  vol  i  p.  188  ;  Mailer's  Dorian*^  vol.  i. 
p.  171 ;  QnUtHOrteee,  vol  iL  pb  874.) 

3.  A  Macedonian  of  Pydna,  an  officer  in  the 
service  of  Alexander,  who  was  appointed  by  hiro 
governor  of  Memphis,  B.C.  331.  (Air.  ^aoft.  iiL  5. 

M.) 

4.  An  Aetolian,  one  of  the  chief  dtiaene  and 
political  leaders  of  that  people,  who  waa  the  prin« 
cipal  author  of  the  p^Mce  and  alliance  concluded  by 
the  AetoUans  with  Aratus  and  the  Achaeans,  b.  c. 
239.  ( Plat,  AreJ.  S3.)  He  was  probably  the  same 
as  the  father  of  Archidamus,  mentioned  by  Poly- 
bins  (iv.  67). 

5.  An  Aetolian,  piohablja  grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding, is  first  mentioned  as  one  of  the  amhasaaaom 
ehaiged  to  bear  to  the  Roman  general,  M.  Adliua 
Olabfio,  the  unqualified  submission  of  the  Aeto- 
liana,  b»c  19U  (Polyh.  xx.  9.)  A^n,  inac. 
169  he  appears  as  one  of  the  depnties  at  Thermal 
before  C.  Popillius,  when  he  uttered  a  violent 
harangue  againat  Ljeiacus  and  Thoas.  (Id.  xxviti. 
4.)  He  is  also  mentioned  as  present  with  Eu- 
menes  at  Delphi,  when  the  life  of  that  mouarcb 
waa  attempted  by  the  emissaries  of  Pcneoa.  On 
this  occasion  he  is  termed  1^  Liry  **  Aeteliaa 
princeps."    (Liv.  xlii.  16.) 

6.  A  king  of  Bactria,  or  father  perhaps  of  the 
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PANTAUCIIT^S. 


PANTFLEIUS. 


IndO'CaucaAuui  DroTinoes  louUi  of  the  Paropa- 
luiwHi  known  vuy  ftwn  hit  coins.  Fran  tfacw  it 

appears  probable  that  he  was  the  successor  of  A^- 
thocles,  and  his  reign  is  referred  by  Profesaor  Wil- 
son to  about  B.C.  (Ariana^  p.  300)  ;  bat  Laasoi 
'H-oold  assign  it  to  a  much  earlier  peniMl.  ( La«sen, 
j!ur  Ge9ch.  J.  Griechitchen  Konu/en  V.  Baktrien, 
pp.  iy2,  263.)  The  coins  of  these  two  kings, 
Agathodoi  and  PanUiloun,  nn-  remarkable  as  bear> 
ing  instriptions  both,  ia  Um  OxMk  and  in  Sanscrit 
characters.  [£.  H.  B.] 

PANTALflON  (numiUmX  UUMTj.  1.  A 
writer  on  ciilinnry  sn^ji  t  ts  roentioned  by  Pollux 
^vi.  7U),  where  the  old  reading,  narrwAiw*',  isun- 
ooobtedly  inaeeumta. 

2.  A  ConstintinopoHtan  deacon  and  charto- 
phjlaXi  who  probably  lived  in  the  middle  of  the 
thuteantli  emtur.  Seresal  vorict  of  his,  prin- 
cipally sermons,  hare  been  pdhUibed,  both  in  the 
original  Greek,  and  in  Latin,  for  which  consult 
Fabricius  UiU.  GrtMec  voL  x.  pp.  199,  242,  247, 
258,  vol.  xi.  pb  456»  and  Gtfe,  llist.  LU.  vol.  ii. 
Z>i«».  p.  15.  [W.M,0.] 

PANT  A  LEON,  ST.  (nai'ToA*«i'),  or  PAN- 
TOLEON  {UayTo\ivw\  or  PANTELEEMON 
{llavrtKc/iuuiv),  a  physician  r.f  Nicomedia  in  Bi- 
thynia,  in  the  third  century  after  Christ,  the  son  of 
~       *  I  of  wealdi  and  eoiiieqnenoe,bat 


strongly  devoted  to  paganism.  His  mother,  whose 
name  was  Eubtda,  waa  a  aealons  Christian,  and 
educated  Um  to  tha  ChriitiaB  filth  %  ilw  died, 

however,  while  he  was  yet  young,  and  he  was  in 
danger  of  relapsing  into  paganism.  After  moeiruig 
a  good  prdinnnary  education,  he  atodied  nedierae 
vnaarn physician  named  Euphrosynus,  and  by  liis 
engaging  manners  and  good  conduct  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  Emperor  Maximian,  so  that  he  was 
intended  for  the  post  of  OM  of  the  tupX  phyaiciann 
About  tliis  t'.ni<>  lie  K'came  acquainted  with  an 
aged  Christian  prifsi,  named  Hermoluus,  by  whom 
ha  waa  confirmed  in  his  attachment  to  the  Christian 
faith,  and  shortly  after  baptir^d.  He  then  endea- 
Toured  to  conirert  his  father  from  paganiam,  in 
which  attempt  ho  at  hut  aoeeeoded.  Ho  aiado 
himself  an  object  of  dislike  and  envy  to  the  other 
physicians  by  the  number  of  cures  he  etSectcd,  and 
iraa  at  hnt  daaoaneod  to  the  omparor  aa  a  Chris- 
tian. Afier  being  in  vain  tempted  to  embrace 
paganim,  and  anftering  many  tortures  (from  some 
of  which  ho  b  said  to  nave  been  miraculously  deli- 
TetcdXhowas  at  last  bchaadadvffabobly  WA. 
The  name  of  Pimti-lrimnn  was  piven  him  on 
account  of  Lis  praying  tor  hi«  murderers.  His 
nuinorv  is  celebrated  in  tho  Roniah  church  on 


July 


A  very  interesting  account  of  his  life 


and  miirtyrdom  is  given  iu  the  Acta  Sauctorom' 
(Jul.  27.  vd.  p.  897),  taken  chiefly  ftem  Shneon 
MetaphrastcB.  (Sec  Biovius,  Noiumi  !<i(or  Sandor. 
Jfrofiutiom  Mtdioor. ;  C  B.  Caipsovius,  D»  M^- 
snw  oo  JCocwt$,  pro  &M9ei»iaMNc,and  the  anthoca 
there  referred  to.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

PANTAUCHUS  {nimauxos),  1.  A  Mace- 
donian of  Alonia,  son  of  Nicolans,  an  officer  in  the 
service  of  Alexander,  was  one  of  those  appointed 
to  the  command  of  a  trireme  on  the  descent  of  the 
Indus,  a  c.  327.  (Arr.  Ind.  18.)  Though  this  is 
Iho  only  occaaioa  during  the  wars  of  that  monarch 
on  which  his  name  is  mentioninl,  y.-t  we  are  told 
that  he  had  earned  a  great  repuiaiioa  both  for 
atiHtj  aaaeomniander  and  for  his  penomd  strength 
■ad  prawMB.  Thaia  finMtiaa  obtanad  lit  hi«  a 


high  pkce  among  theseneials  of  Demotrina  Pali» 
orcetes,  who  in  B.  a  MMI  hha  vitiha  bags  fte«» 

to  hold  po8!k'8sion  of  Aetolia  against  Pyirhus,  On 
the  approach  of  that  monarch,  Pantaucfana  haatcned 
to  meet  him,  and  give  him  battle,  when  a  aangle 
combat  ensued  hotvoan  the  yonag  kiag  and  Uso 
veteran  officer,  in  which  the  former  was  victorious. 
Pantauchus  was  carried  otV  the  iield  severely 
wounded,  and  his  army  was  totally  routed.  Wlw* 
thcr  or  not  he  died  of  his  wounds  we  know  not, 
but  his  name  is  not  again  mentioned.  ^Plou 
Pyrrk  7,  Demeir.  41.) 

2.  Son  of  Balncn:*,  one  of  the  chief  friends  and 
counaeliort  of  Perbeus,  king  of  Macedonia,  by  wliom 
wo  find  hin  employed  on  nation  hnpovtaBt  ooufi* 

dential  nrcasions.  Thus  in  B.C.  171  he  was  one  of 
the  hosti^es  given  by  the  king  during  his  coofiBr- 
aaoo  with  tm  Roniuk  deputy  Q.  Marcina,  and 
subsequently  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  P. 
Liciniiu  Crassus  with  nroDoaala  for  peace :  and 
throe  yean  later  (n.  c.  168)  he  waa  despatched  to 
Gentius,  king  of  lilyria,  to  secure  the  adheraoea 
of  that  monarch,  at  whose  court  he  remained  for 
some  time,  stimulating  him  to  acts  of  open  ho^ 
tility  against  Rome,  and  urging  him  to  throir  hia 
whole  power  into  the  contest  iu  favour  of  Perseus. 
(Polyb.  xxvii.  8,  xxix.  2,  3 ;  JUv.  xlii.  39,  xliv. 
23.)  [K  H.  B.] 

PANTET.FE'MON.  [Pantaikun.] 

PAI^TE'LEUS  cnorr^Asof),  the  author  of 
aino  Tanoa  in  tho  Onek  Anthology,  tho  firac  two 
of  which  st;\iul  in  tlie  Vatican  MS.  ;is  an  epigrum 
on  CaUimachus  and  Cynageinis,  the  well-known 
laadara  ofthe  AAaidaaa  at  ^  battle  of  Marathon 
(Drunck,  Anal.  vol.  ii.  p.  404,  AttA.  Pal.  A  pp. 
No.  58).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  lin.'s 
are  a  fragment  of  an  heroic  poem  on  the  battle  ot 
Marathon,  or  the  Persian  war  in  genend  $  but  ww 
have  no  indication  of  the  niithor's  ape.  (Seo 
Jacobs,  Commettt.  in  Auih.  Grace,  voL  iL  pU  3, 
pk  198;  ToL  in.  pt.  3,  p.  929$  Voesitts,  da  Itki» 
Grtwc.  p.  480,  ed.  W aotOIIMIUI  {  Fabric  BibL 
Gtxuc  vol.  ir.  p.  4S6.)  £P.  &J 

PANTHBIA.  [Abbadatas.] 

PANTHOEDUS  (noK0oi8oT).  a  dialectic  phi- 
losopher about  B.  c.  270,  who  wrote  a  treatise,  vcpl 
d/i^iCaAjwr,  which  waa  atladcod  by  Chrysippus. 
He  was  the  preceplcr  of  Lycon,  the  peripatalie 
philoaopher.  (Dicg.  LaSM.  t.  68,  vii.  193.) 

[W.  M.  G.] 

PAMTHOCS  (ndyeoos\  one  of  tho  ddera  at 
Troy,  was  married  to  Phrontis,  and  the  father  of 
Kuphorbus,  I'olydmuaii,  and  Hyperenor.  (H<Hn.  IL 
HL  146,  xiv.  450,  xviL  34,40,  81.)  VirgU  {Aem, 
ii.  319)  makes  him  a  son  of  ()thn,  s,  and  a  priest 
of  Apollo,  a  dignity  to  which,  according  to  Serrioa 
on  tnia  pasaage,  ho  waa  labed  by  Priam  ;  origi- 
nally he  was  a  Delphian,  and  had  been  carried  to 
Troy  by  Antanor,  on  account  of  hia  beauty.  (Comn. 
Lndaa,  OaO.  17.)  I'll  &] 

PA'NTIAS  (novT.'ai),  of  Chios,  a  statuary  of 
the  school  of  Sicyon,  who  is  onlv  mentioned  as  the 
OHdcer  of  aome  statnea  of  athletea.  He  was  in- 
structed in  his  art  by  hia  father,  Sostratus,  who 
was  the  seventh  in  the  succession  of  diwiplcs  froM 
Aristocles  of  Cydonia  :  Panlias,  therefore,  liouni>iied 
probably  about  b.  c  4*20—388.  (Pans.  ri.  S.  8  l« 
9.§  1, 14.  §  3;  ThiaEBch,  £^nekm,^.  143,278, 
282  ;  Aristocles.)  [P.S.1 

PANTO'LEON.  [Pantalbon.] 

PANTULSiUS^  JL,  aaadr«or,wha  tiiad  ia 


PANYASIS. 

Oreece  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  vboM  atatne  he 
waie  for  the  Milesians^  (Bockh,  Corp.  Inter.  toL 
L  No.  339.)  [P.  8.1 

PANt'ROrS,  the  name  of  the  slave  of  Fannma 
wliora  the  ktter  entnuted  to  Roaciita, 
tioB  Id  b»  art.  [Chasmas, 
p.  c:7,  b.] 

FA>'  Y  ASIS  gyrfagti).*   LA  Oqgk  epic 

aera.  His  name  it  also  written  nai>va0'(rir  and 
IkmWii,  bat  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Ilaru- 
•ra  i»  tibe  oomcct  war.  According  to  Saidas  (<.  v.) 
k»  «a»  iW  son  of  Po!yarchu»  and  a  natire  of  Hali> 
nm«»mi«  ;  and  .-Jihoiigh  the  historian  Duris  stated 
tikat  jbe  waa  a  Somian  and  the  son  of  Diodes,  yet 
tfc*  mmkm^ttf  of  Saidaa  is  to  be  fidfancd,  at  least 
as  fitr  as  respects  his  birth-place,  since  both  Puu- 
mmm  (x.  8.  i  6)  and  Qenens  Aiexand rings  (ti. 

PinyaAia  balamad  t»  one  of  the  noblest  fiodHssat 
:  ft  taxation  of  the  hiatal 
t  Aa  csMt  itfarfaiMihlp  In  which 

to  one  another  is  uncerU-un.  One 
int  made  the  poet  the  first  cousin  of  the  his- 
•oriaA.  Panjasis  being  the  son  of  Polyarchua,  and 
Herodotas  the  son  af  Ljna,  the  brother  of  Poly- 
afclttuL  Another  aeeonnt  made  Pan yasis  the  uncle 
•t  Uerodotaa,  the  iatter  being  the  son  of  lihoeo  or 
Jkfi  wito  waa  Aa  aalir  of  the  poet  (Sddas,  $.v.\ 
These  conflicting  accivjnts  have  given  rise  to  muoi 
modem  writers,  but  the  latter  stata> 
ta  whScli  FtaiyMii  was  dto  mida 
f~  TI.  rrxlrttns,  has  been  usually  preferred.  Panyasis 
beyaa  io  be  known  about  a.  c.  489.  continued  in  re- 
MMiaB  fSB  B.C  467,  in  which  year  he  is  placed 
wf  Saidaa,  and  was  put  to  death  by  Lygdamis,  the 
trrsfit  of  HalicamassuB,  probably  about  the  same 
tiine  that  Uerodotna  left  his  native  town,  that  is 
^Wt  ae.4f7  (QiBtaB,  F.lf.  anb  naia  489, 

Vol), 

.\ckciait  writers  mention  two  poems  by  Panyi^is. 
Of  these  the  most  celebrated  was  entitled  Herai^a 
i'H;i^(ia,  Atben.  xi.  pp.  469,  d.  498,  c)  or  //«- 
t('H^aicA«uif,  Stutias),  which  gate  a  detailed 
af  Ika  czpkata  orHemdai.  It  eonaiatad 
ef  f-  jTte«i  books  and  nine  thousand  verses  ;  and 
it  affcaia,  aa  £w  aa  we  can  judge  from  the  le- 
fcnMsa  ta  it  Sb  awint  wfilava,  to  bava  paased 
am  briefly  the  adventures  of  the  }icro  which  had 
ken  related  by  {mviotu  poets,  and  to  have  dwelt 
chidly  upon  his  exploits  m  Asia,  Libya,  the  Hes- 
poiiia,  &c  An  outUne  of  the  contenta  of  the 
Tiriooa  b<xik<:.  As  far  as  they  can  be  restored,  is 
pttm  bj  Mulier,  in  an  appendix  to  his  work  on 
the  Damm  (toL  i.  p.  532,  EngLtnuL  Ist  ed.). 
T^e  oibrr  poem  of  Panyasis  bore  the  name  nf  /(  nica 
('lairuta),  and  contained  7000  venes  ;  it  related 
iba  biilaiy  of  Ncleaa,  Codna,  and  tba  Ionic 
crlrcie*,  probably  much  in  the  5:ime  way  as  others 
had  daaaibad  in  poatiy  the  teriatiS  or  df^oioAiryki 
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tbst  thb  poem  was  written  in  pentameters,  but  it 
is  wpmVahlc  that  at  so  earlj  a  period  a  poem  of 


lach  a  :« i.j.'th  was  written 


•  The  quantity  of  the  name  is  doubtful  A 
hit  poet  (Alien.  AntL  Fkateau  \1h)  makes  the 


l«il«»|nbaUjki«iB 


•till,  as  no  fragments  of  it  have  come  down  to  1% 
we  have  no  certain  information  on  the  subject. 

We  do  not  know  what  impwasicn  the  poema  of 
PanyasiH  made  upon  his  contemporaries  and  their 
immediate  descendants,  but  it  was  probably  not 
great,  aa  be  ia  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  groat 
Greek  writers.  Bat  In  later  times  his  works  were 
extenaiTely  read,  and  nnich  adaind  ;  tha  Alex- 
andrina  cnnnDaxbBka  lanbod  him  witb  Homaiv 
Hesiod,  Peisander,  and  Antiroachus,  as  one  of  the 
five  principal  epic  poets,  and  some  even  went  so 
fiu'  as  to  compare  him  with  Homer  (comp.  Suidas, 
s.  V. ;  Dionys.  de  Vet.  Script.  C\  ns.  c  8,|k419,  ad* 
Reiske  ;  Quintil.  x.  1.  §  54).  Panyasis  occupied 
an  intermediate  position  between  the  kter  cyclic 
poets  and  the  studied  efforts  of  Antimachus,  whois 
fitated  to  have  been  his  pupil  (x.  v.  'Atnifiaxos). 
From  two  of  the  longest  fragments  which  have  come 
down  to  ns  (Athen.  il  p.  3(( ;  Stoboona,  zriiL  S3), 
it  appears  that  Panyasis  kejit  close  to  the  old  Ionic 
fonn  of  epic  poetry,  and  had  imbibed  uo  small  por> 
uuii  wi  Mie  nuuienv  sprm. 

The  fragments  of  the  fftnubin  are  given  in 
the  collections  of  the  Greek  poets  by  Winterton, 
Bnmck,  Boissonade,  and  Gaisford  ;  in  DUntzer's 
Fragmenta  of  Greek  epic  poetry,  and  in  the  works 
of  Tzsdiimer  and  Funcke,  quoted  below.  (The 
histories  of  Greek  literature  by  Bode,  Ulrici,  and 
Bemhardy  ;  Tzachimer,  De  Papyasidit  V'ila  sf 
Car/ninibus  Dissertaiio,  Vratisl.  1836,  and  Fray' 
mentOf  1842  ;  Funcke,  De  Fanjftuidit  I'iia  ao 
/W  IMmHL  Bonn.  1887;Edutein,in  Braeband 

Gruber's  £!nnikf"p'(hl',\  art.  Punyasit.) 

2.  A  phiiosonher,  also  a  native  of  i  lalicarnassus, 
ivbo  wraia  twobooka  **0n  Dreama**  (llfpl  dytlpur, 
Suidaa,  &  9.),  This  must  be  the  Panyasis,  whom 
Artemiodoras  refers  to  in  his  Oneirocritica  (i.  64, 

ii.  35),  and  whom  he  expressly  calls  a  Halicar- 
nassian.  Txschimer  conjectures  that  the  passage 
of  Duris  above  referred  to  has  reference  to  this  Pa- 
nyasis ;  that  the  poet  had  a  son  named  Diocles,  and 
that  the  philosopner  was  therefore  a  grandson  of 
the  poet,  and  was  called  a  Samian  by  Duris  from 
his  residence  in  that  island.  That  Suidas  has  con- 
fimided  the  two  person^  aa  ba  llreqnently  does, 
seems  probable  from  his  calling  the  poet  reparo- 
o-kJvo;,  an  epithet  which  would  be  moch  more  appro* 
priate  to  tb#flhiIeoopher,  who  wrote  npen  dicaniiL 

PAPAEUS  or  PAPAS  (narraToj  or  nrfroj), 
father,"  a  surname  of  Zeus  among  the  Scythians 
(Herod. St.  t»\  and  of  Attis.  (Died,  iil  58.)  [  L.  S.] 

PA'PHTA  {U(up[a\  a  surname  of  Aphrodite, 
derived  from  the  celebrated  temple  of  the  goddess 
at  Paphos  in  Cyprus.  A  statue  of  Aphrodite 
Paphia  also  stood  in  the  sanctuary  of  Ino,  between 
Octylus  and  Thalamae  in  Laconia.  (Pans,  iii,  36  ; 
i  ac.  HUL  ii.  2 ;  Hom.  Hymn,  in  l  ea.  69  ;  ApoUod. 

iii.  14.  8  2  :  Strab.  xiv.  p,  688.)  [L.  S.] 
PAPHUS  {Ud<po%),  a  son  of  Pygmalion  and 

the  sUtue  into  which  life  bad  been  breathed  bj 
Aphndltii  Vnm  bin  tba  town  of  Paphus  b 

said  to  have  derived  its  name  ;  and  Pygmalion 
himself  is  called  the  Paphian  hero.  (Ov.  Mei.  x. 
M,  &c)  The  fbther  of  Cinyras,  the  founder  of 
the  temple  of  Aphrodite  at  Paphos,  is  likewise 
called  Paphan  (Hjgin.  FnA,  242;  Apollod.  iii. 
14.  §  2.)  [L.  6.j 

PA'PIA,  «ba  wife  of  Oppianiem.  {!Ok.pn 

Ciw  Jd.  '.I.  ) 

PA  PI  A  GENS,  nkbcian,  was  originally  a 
tantta  teily*  In  na  Bmiila  ma  n  Fknint* 

1  *i 
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JBratoIoi  iM  mentioned,  who  endeaToured  to  per- 
Mkto  hit  eountrTmen  tOTeneir  tiM  ttruggle  against 
the  BiNBans,  in  B.  c.  322  [Brutulu.s],  and  in  the 
greet  SodiU  War,  u.  c  90,  Papias  Mutilus  was  the 
leader  of  the  Semnitee  against  Rome  [MutilusJ. 
Some  of  the  Papii  probably  settled  at  Rome  soon 
after  this  event,,  and  one  of  thorn  '!ii:il!y  (>bfaiiu'<l 
the  consulship  in  A.  v.  9.  The  i^  in.ui  Papii  were 
divided  into  two  ftmilies,  the  Cctsi  &ni  AftUiii : 
the  former  are  given  under  CaUQI»  the  iMtK  are 
spoken  of  under  Papius. 

PA'PIAS,  one  of  the  principal  ollleeie  of  Set: 
Pi'iiipi-  v,  « nrio  of  the  commanilers  of  his  fleet  in 
the  Uauie  with  Agrippa,  olT  Mylae,  b.  c  '66. 
(Appiaa,  A  r.  104,  106,  •xo.j  He  appears  to 
be  the  same  person  as  the  commander  called  De- 
mochares  by  Dion  Caisiiie  (xiiz.  2,  3}  and  boeto- 
nios  {Amp.  16). 

PA'PIAS  (  nawlas\  an  early  Christian  writer. 
He  if  described  by  Irenaeus  (adtj.  Ilarrejt.  v.  'So\ 
whom  Jerome  rails  a  di:>cipio  of  Papias,  in  a  pa»- 
•aqtof  which  Ku^bius  iii.39)  ban  preserved 

the  original  Greek,  as  "  a  hearer  of  John  and  a 
eompanion  of  Polycarp"  [PolycabpuhJ.  Irenaeus 
alio  tpeake  ef  him  as  **an  ancient  man  **  (d^x**«* 
iy^(>\  an  expression  which,  though  ambiguous, 
may  be  understood  as  implying  that  he  was  still 
Kvinr  when  Irenaena  wiota.  It  hae  been  disputed 
whether  the  John  referred  to  in  the  statement  of 
Irenaeus  was  the  Apostle  John,  or  John  the  Elder, 
an  eminent  ChrieMn  of  tiie(%ateh  aftEphesus,  to 
whom  some  have  ascribed  the  book  of  lievelation 
(  Euseb.  L  e.).  Jerome  repeatedly  describes  Papias 
as  a  hearer  of  the  Evangelist  John  ;  probably  fol- 
lowing Iieoaeus,  whom  he  apparently  understood 
as  speaking  of  the  Apostle  Eusebius  also  ap- 
pears to  have  understood  Irenaeus  to  speak  of  the 
ApoeUe  John,  but  he  proceeds  immediately  to  cite 
a  pris^nge  frmn  Pnpias  himself,  which  indicates  that 
he  was  never  personally  ac^xiainted  with  John 
or  with  any  of  the  Apoitlea,  Bat  it  nay  be 
observed  that  the  words  of  Pnpias  equally  exclude 
the  supposition  of  his  having  been  personally  ac- 
qoainted  with  John  the  Elder ;  though  Eosebiaa, 
either  not  properly  considering  them,  or  refer- 
ring to  some  other  passage  of  his  works  now 
lost,  says  that  he  called  himself  a  hearer  of  the 
alder  John,  as  well  as  of  Aristion,  whom  Papias 
mentions  in  conjunction  with  him.  Eusebius 
states  also  that  Papias  embodied  in  his  writings 
many  prtictilars  related  by  Aristion  and  John  the 
Elder  {avTtiv  vapaioaas),  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  he  received  them  directly  £rom  their  lips. 
(Euseb.  L  e.)  Thai  Pupiaa  waa  a  eompanion 
of  Polycnrp,  his  contemporary  and  the  bishop 
xif  a  church  in  the  same  province,  Proconsular 
Aeia,  b  likely  enough  ;  and  we  think  it  pro-  I 
bable  that  the  statement  of  Ireiiiu  u».  (which  witli 
£usebiuB  and  Jerome  we  understand  of  John  the 
Apostle)  waa  only  a  haaly  and  (aa  Pnpuui*  owa 
words  show)  an  erroneous  inference  that,  as  Poly- 
carp  had  been  a  hearer  of  the  Apostle,  therefore 
his  companion  Papias  must  have  been  one  too. 
Papias  was  bishop  of  Ilierapolis,  on  the  border  of 
Phrygia  (Kuscb.  //.  E.  iii.  -'5'',  .''f  ),  wluTf  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  daughters  of  the  Apostle  Philip, 
Whohadfind  his  residence  there,  but  must  have  d  ie<l, 
as  the  passage  ref.'rred  to  above  as  cited  by  Eusebius 
shows,  before  Papias*  tmie.  Papias  speaks  of  himself 
aa  devoted  more  to  inqoiriee  ahoat  the  tiaditiona 
gw^eetiBg  the  Apetiha  and  thairtaaghiiyi  than  w 


books ;  but  his  declaration  must  be  miAeiUciod  aa 
referring  to  other  hooka  than  tibe  Scriptarea,  and 

even  then,  must  not  be  too  strictly  interpreted,  for, 
according  to  Eusebius,  he  was  not  only  well  versed 
in  the  Scriptures,  but  was  a  roan  of  great  f^eneraJ 
information  (rd  irdrra  Sti  itJtKtara  Xayuirrvero%\ 
Eu*e}iiii«.  indeed,  has  elsewhere  sp<iken  J'lip^ting'v 
ol  his  intellectK,  nnying  (c.  ^U)  that   h<>  appears 
to  have  been     of  small  undctatanding,**  a-fasMfit 
c^y  rdv  vovy.   "We  have  obvrved  that  Papias  may 
have  been  stdl  living  whoi  Irenaeus  wrute  hia  booJ^ 
Admnmamtwm  i  hUtha  Paaehalor  Alainwli  iaa 
Clironicie  states  that  Papias  sufTcrod  martyrdoni  at 
Pei^gamus,  with  several  other  p4>rM>n;»,  in  the  aano 
year  (a.  d.  169)  in  which  Polycarp  auJhaied  aft 
Smyrna  (Chron.  /'av  Wt\  vol,  i.  p.  •_'.')a,  ed.  Paris, 
p.  20(>,  ed.  Venice,  p.  481,  ed.  Bonn).    He  is 
called  Martyr  by  Stepmuraa  Oofaanu  the  Tritheist 
( Phot Cod.  232).    That  he  was  bishop  of 
the  Church  at  Pergamus,  and  that  he  is  rchnked 
in  the  epistle  to  that  Church  in  the  ApociiJj{>se 
(c.  ii),  is  a  mere  conjecture,  founded  apparently 
on  Papias'  Ix-licf  in  the  Milleniiinm,  and  on  the 
place  of  his  martyrdom.  Ilalloix  {Jiiu^tnum  (Jriat- 
ioL  EocU$.  Scriptor.  Vitae^  &  Papias,  c  haa 
cited,  as  rcferrincrto  Papias  of  Hierapolis,  a  passaire 
in  certain  Ada  M.  Onmmi,  which  states  that  ho 
waa  taken  to  RomMi  inpriaiMnd  and  taHwadl  fc^ 

some  time,  and  then  rtlcast^d.  But  there  is  rcAson 
to  believe  that  the  J  eta,  if  indeed  they  hare  any 
IbandatioB  in  treth  (oomp.  THknont,  Mbm,  vol. 
il  p.  298),  refer  to  another  Papias  of  much  later 
date  (Henschenius,  in  Acta  Sandorum,  PeUruarii, 
ToL  iii.  p.  287).  He  is  called  Saint  by  Jerome, 
and  is  commemorated  by  the  Romish  Church  on 
the  twenty-second  of  February.  The  aricif-nt 
Martyrologies,  however,  in  many  cases,  as>si|{u  ium 
to  other  daya, 

Papias  was  a  millenarian.  "  He  says  (we  quf^t^ 
the  words  of  Eusebius, //.  £1  iii.  39)  that  there 
will  be  for  a  thouand  yean  after  the  laBiititniiuH 
of  the  dead,  a  bodily  reign  of  Christ  on  this  earth," 
According  to  Stephanas  Gobarus  (apad  Phot.  Le^ 
he  held  that  thore  wenld  be  the  eajoynMBt  eif 
sensible  food  in  the  Kin^'dom  of  Heaven,  i.e.  ap- 
parently doling  Christ's  millennial  raign.  The  mil* 
lenaifama  wen  aometimaa  called,  from  Papias,  Pa- 
pianists,  llawiajnaral. 

Papias  wrote  a  work  in  five  books,  entitled  Ao- 

Strmomum  Dommi  JJbri  V.    The  worit  ia  loat, 

except  a  few  fragments  which  have  been  presen-ed 
by  la'uaeus,  Eusebius,  Maxim  us  Confessor,  and 
other  writers,  down  to  Thaophylact  and  Oeent- 
meniiis.  The  fragments  are  valuable  for  the  early 
traditions  which  they  contain  rcspectii^  the  writings 
of  tlM  N«w  TaataaMttt,  and  whin,  in  gnat  degree, 
were  derived  frnni  John  the  Elder.  According 
to  these  traditions  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  waa 
written  an  Hahraw,  and  each  ene  interpreted 
(4p!m4*'I"'*)  it  as  he  was  able  ;  an  obscure  dedara- 
tiao  which  haa  caused  much  perplexity.  The 
evangelist  Mark  is  described  as  the  interpreter 
(<p.ui7>'firrT)r)  of  Peter,  and  as  writing  from  his  dic- 
tation. Papias  also  cited  or  mentioned  the  fintt 
Epistle  of  Peter  and  the  first  of  John  ;  and  refers 
to  the  hutory  of  the  woman  tiiken  in  adidtery  OOB- 
tained  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  ch.  viii.  vs.  2,  &c. 

Several  fragments  of  Papias  were  published  by 
Halloix  {Ittuttr.  OriuA.  Ecda.  SeAftar.  Fihwl 
Qnbt  (ajwaify—      PP.  wL  X\  and  Maiar 
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{Fnymfnia  Patnm  Graeeor.  fa<f  ic.  i.  p.  1 3,  Ac), 
■fid  B  tb«  6nt  rokmeof  the  BMtotkeca  Patrum  of 
eUM  (ML  Ymmim,  \7BB\  nd  of  tkt  Miqmae 

Sj  r-^-  d  R.vjth  (V.Tn.  Oxnr.  Ifiin.  The  laal- 
MBcd  crikctian  is  tite  most  oomplete.  (Hieron. 
ik  1%w  MKbtit,      18;  FWbffe.  JiMUL  Owml 

tiL  p.  151  ;  Care,  HisL  Lift,  ad  ann.  108,  vol, 
i  p.  47.  ed.  Oxford,  1740—1743  ;  TUlomont, 
Mimama^  roL  iL  pi  296,  &c.)  [J.C.  M.] 

PAPIAS.  eculplnr.  [Arirteas.] 

FAPlNlA'NrS,  AEMI'LirS  u-n«  a  pupil 
rfQ.  CemdiQi  bcaevoU.  An  inscription  nxunls 
Im  pocBts  to  be  Pa|Kinaims  Hostilis  and  Kugenia 
Gtaali%,  and  that  they  survived  their  son  Aemiliiis 
faaiks  Papintanns,  who  died  in  hi*  thirty-seventh 


Srrmii,  afterwards  etnperor,  a»  Advocattn  Fi»ci 
(SpHtisa  CanadL  81    Now  iSeverus  held  this 
'iks         Mmn  ABtmiiiiM,  nA     was  m» 
vtoyed  in  various  hifrh  capacilies  by  Marcu*  during 
OS  UMme.    Papiniasns  therefore  was  Advocatus 
KKidurb^tlMrrign  of  lfarciis,whodkdA.D.  180. 
Srvem  beoune  emperor  x.  D.  192,  and  died  a.  d. 
21 1.   Then  is  therefore  an  interval  of  about  thirty- 
twsyean  between  the  deuth  of  Marcus  and  that 
4.  Sevt-rus,  and  conseqaenUy  Fqifauanos,  who  held 
•'v-?  uiidfr  Marcu«,  and  was  put  to  death  by  Ta- 
Qoiia,  the  soocessor  of  Sevenis,  must  have  been 
■nek  nan  te  *ir^p«iz  wImd  k*  died. 
Pi]iimtn  b  said  tr>  bavp  \rcfx\  rcbited  to  Julia 
>  the  aacond  witV  of  Sevenia.   (Span.  Cbra- 
>!)  Be  was  liijzhly  eteemed  I7  Bsvenit, 
whptn  he  was  Libc-llorum  niainster  (Dig.  20. 
tilibkJ2),aad  afterwards  pnefiactus  praetorio. 
(!K«€ba.lxxTi  10.14.)   M»(Oig.  ]2.tit.  1. 
t-     speaks  of  hsvfng  delivered  an  opinion  in  the 
aadnoriam  of  Papinian.    Panlus  and  Ulpian  were 
M  liftman  to  Papuuan  (Papiniano  in  conailio 
fcmmt,  Spart  Pe$emu  Al^"*  Lampridius 
{Ales.  Strrtt,  68)  ennmeratps  the  **  juris  profc*- 
m  be  terms  those  who  were  pupils  of  Papi- 
inu :  ia  d»  Kal  an  tiM  anaee  ef  ulpian,  Pkiiint, 
Praponius,  Africanus  Florentinnsand  Modestiinit, 
ttMt  4i«*irigii'fhH  among  tlM  great  Komau 


Srrerai  camo  to  Britain   \.  ti.  CWH,  in  v.-Vv'h 
jm  kis  Moa  M.  Antoninus  CaracaUa  and  P.  Sei>- 
<^  Qiliwm  eoinala,  tnd  b«  died  M  York 
'211.   As  Papinian  was  praefectus  praetorio 
Severas,  and  is  mentioned  as  being  sum- 
1  to  the  emperor's  presence,  when  the  design 
^Cancalla  against  bis  £ither^  fife  wu  diieoTered, 
at  Biaj  eondode  that  th<-  iliuRtrions  jurist  was  in 
^5tam  during  the  residence  of  Severus  ;  and  he 
aay  have  drawn  ap  the  rescript  given  by  Scverus 
vrar  but  one  of  bis  reign,  at  York  (a.  d. 
''i"rU>oaeCaecilia.  (Cod.  S.  tit.  S2.  a.  1.)   It  is 
■iMMaiilM  At  emperor  cwmamdiid  Mi  two  aona 
^     ore  of  Papinian,  which  seema  to  that 
^  *M  tt  Y«ck  when  Setenu  died  there. 
^  At  4«th  «r  hb  felW,  Cbacdb,  aoeording 
IX  .n,  diinjij*ed  Papinian  from  his  office,  and  in 
^Mcond  jMT  of  his  reign  he  murdered  bia  bro- 
while  he  was  clinging  to  his  mother  for 
Faction.  PupiB^Bi  also  was  soon  after  pot  to 
^•'l'  by  the  emperor's  orden>.    The  reasons  given 
Vlii  death  were  various  but  it  is  easy  to  con- 
2^<hllai|n&t  like  CaracallA  would  be  Mitafied 
Wfc  «iy  rxnise  for  getting  rid  of  so  stem  a  mo-  , 
■iriod  io  honest  a  man.   The  pretext  may  have  i 
M  ■  nilhw  If  (Irti,  nr  llirt  lii  n  | 
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fused  to  comply  with  thr  omporor's  order  to  make 
a  defence  before  the  senate  and  the  people  of  his 
brother^  ■■Miriniition  (Spart.  CbrMo/Zo,  8) ;  but 
Papinian 'b  real  crinw  was  his  abilities  and  his  in- 
tegrity. His  biographer  Kates  (Spart.  CmraioaiL  4) 
that  Fifiniaii  vae  belifldM  fa  tae  anpewrt  pw 
aenooi  and  that  his  son,  who  was  then  qnaestor, 
perished  about  the  same  time.  The  dying  words 
of  Papinian  warned  his  successor  in  tltc  office  of 
what  bis  own  fate  might  be,  and  they  were  pro- 
photic  ;  for  Macrinus,  who  did  succeed  him,  rid 
the  empire  of  its  tyrannical  master  by  aaaassi nation. 
(Sport.  Cartu  nU.  8, 6.)  8partiaiii»a|ipamitly  su|>> 
posed  that  Papinian  was  praefectus  praetorio  at  the 
iime  of  his  death.  (Dion  Case,  iuvii.  1,  and  the 
Bote  ef  RdmaraiL) 

There  arc  riO!)  exccr]it<>  from  Papiiii.in's  wnrk^  in 
the  DuesL  These  excetpta  are  irom  the  thirty* 
■ffan  Dodn  of  QMositfiNMa,  a  woilc  amnged  ae> 
cording  to  the  order  of  the  Edict,  the  nineteen 
hooka  of  HespoatOy  the  two  books  of  DeJinitione$^ 
At  two  books  De  AduUerUi^  a  single  book  De  Adul- 
iSTM,  and  a  Greek  work  or  fragment,  intitled  4k  roS 
dirrvifOfUKOv  fxot'oSiSKou  rod  Flairii'iai'ou,  a  wnrk 
which  prokibly  treated  of  the  office  of  aedile  botii 
at  Home  and  in  other  towni*  Papinian  is  chiefly 
cittd  by  Paulus  and  Ulpian  ;  and  he  is  also  cited 
by  Marcian.  All  these  three  jurists  wrote  notes  on 
the  works  of  Papinian,  and  in  soma  caaea  at  leaat 
dissented  from  hini.  The  following  references  rnn- 
tain  instance*  of  annotations  on  Papinian :  —  Dig. 
S2.titl.i.l.i2;  18.titl.a.73{l.th.3l.a.T 
§  1  ;  3.  tit.  5. 8.  ;n.  §2. 

No  Roman  jurist  had  a  higher  reputation  than 
Papinian.  Sparthnma  (Ammu,  21)  calls  him 
**  juris  asylum  et  doctrinae  legalis  thesaurus.**  The 
epithets  of  **  prudentissimus,**  **  consultissirous,** 
**  disertissirans,"  and  others  to  the  like  effect,  are 
bestowed  ii] i  on  him  by  various  emperors.  (Cod.  A. 
tit.  71.  s.  M  ;  7.  tit.  :V2.  s.  3  ;  H.  tit.  25.  r.  9.) 

As  a  practical  jurist  and  a  writer,  few  of  his 
cuuulcjflMD  Mil  ba  cMBpared  with  faJai.  Indeed 
the  great  commentator,  who  has  devntrd  a  whole 
foUo  to  hia  remarks  upon  Papinian,  declares  that  he 
was  the  fiiat  of  all  lawyen  who  biifa  baan  or  an 

to  l>e.  that  no  one  ever  surpassed  hlB  in  legal 
knowledge,  and  no  one  ever  will  o%oal  hhn.  (Co- 
jacius,  Operoy  ToL  hr.,  M  PnomH,  ad  Qmuai. 
Papinian.)  Nor  is  the  reputation  of  Papinian  un- 
merited. It  was  not  solely  because  of  the  high 
station  that  tw  fiBed,  his  penetration  and  bis  know 
ledge,  that  he  left  an  imperishable  name  ;  hb  ex- 
cellent understanding,  guided  by  integrity  of  pur- 
pose, has  made  hira  the  model  of  a  true  lawyer. 
The  fnigments  of  Papinian  ars  ie«etime*  obscni«i» 
and  require  the  aid  of  a  commentator  ;  but  they 
will  amply  repay  the  labour  that  is  necessary  to 
■iae  the  fulinees  of  the  wmamg  ef  this  gnat 
master  of  jurisprudence. 

A  oottstittttion  of  Theodoaius  and  Valentinian 
(Cbdl  7%tod,  ).  tit.4,  Dt  Rttptmtb  Prududmm) 
decLirecI  all  the  writings  of  Papinian,  Paulus,  Caius, 
Ulpian  and  Modestinua  to  be  authority  for  the 
judge  ;  the  optnkms  of  thoae  jurists  also  were 
to  have  authority,  whose  discussions  and  -oinniona 
(tractatuset  opiniones)all  the  five  mentioned  jurists 
had  inserted  in  their  writings,  as  ScacvoIa,Sabinus, 
Julian  and  Ifanellus :  if  the  opiniona  ef  these 
jiirifts,  no  expre»«Ml  in  tin  ir  \\  riting8,  were  not 
uiiuuimous,  tho  opinion  of  the  nuuonty  was  to  pro- 

fiB;  iftbminatt  efaal  anmraa 
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the  opioicm  of  thjU  sida  wm  to  prevail  on  wLich 
Aipjnini  ma  (ri  miiMns  (netonnn)  aequaliB  ait, 

ejus  partes  praocedat  nuctoribus  in  qua  excellentis 
iognui  vii  Papinunut  emioesti  q^ui,  at  ytyiW 
viMU,  ite  cedit  dvolmt).   It  vw«m  «!  tlM  dm- 

Mrtiriaticg  of  Papinian  not  to  conrfdv  lumaelf  in- 
fiillible,  and  he  did  iM>t  hesitate  to  change  his 
opinion,  when  he  found  a  better  reason,  of  which 
there  is  an  instance  in  the  passages  here  referred  to. 
(Dig.  IK.  tit.  7.  ».  C.  §  1  ;  and  Cod.  G.  tit.  2.  s.  22. 
§3.)  Hi.",  stronir  nioml  foL-ling  is  indicatt-ci  in 
another  passng'-  (Dik-  '•^'i-  tit.  7.  s.  I^),  where  he  is 
spt'akinp  of  coiiiiitinns  iiiultT  which  a  bores  may 
be  instituted :  conditions  which  are  opposed  to 
filial  dv^,tooiM^goodiiflaM[|to  ryid  to  deesney, 
and  gencmlly,  those  which  are  against  e^od  morals 
(boni  morM)|  muit  not  be  ooniideied  as  couditioni 
tliat  a  man  mn  fiilfil. 

In  the  four  ycar>'  course  of  study,  as  it  existed 
before  the  time  of  Jiutinian,  Papinian*s  Retponta 
fimned  part  of  tho  third  yearns  oouw,  but  onlj 
eight  books  out  of  the  nineteen  were  explained  to 
the  students  ;  and  even  this  was  done  verj'  im- 
perfectly. In  Justinian's  course  of  studies,  among 
other  parts  of  tha  Digest,  there  were  read  in  the 
third  year,  the  twentieth,  twenty-first  and  twenty- 
second  books,  which  were  intended  to  take  tiie 
place  of  the  expoeitioB  ef  Fl^rfaian  tnmsAy  giren 

in  the  third  year's  course  ;  and  it  is  stated  that  the 
Students  will  in  this  manner  become  much  better 
•eqnaintad  with  Papinian.  To  maica  this  intd* 
ligible,  it  should  be  obf^-rved,  that  all  tht"  titk-s  of 
the  twentieth  book  bcigin  with  an  exoeznt  from  Pa- 
pbiiai^  aa  Bloaa  abMrvia  (JUfaArfft,  mir.  ]i.994, 
cTUer  dk  ordimiig  der  fragmtiUe  in  Jen  Pamhckn) ; 
but  he  appears  not  to  have  observed  that  one  of  the 
titli»  of  this  book  neither  begins  with  nor  cunuins 
■07  excerpt  from  Papinian.  Tlie  students  were  also 
to  retain  the  old  designation  of  Papinianistae.  which 
denoted  students  of  the  third  year ;  and  the  fes- 
tival which  they  need  ta  cdahmle  on  eomraen- 
ciiitr  their  third  year's  course  was  still  to  be  ob- 
served. (Const,  duutem  UtqmUieaef  s.  4,  £(c  ;  Gro- 
tiat,  Fihw  JmitaamMofmm ;  ZiouBam,  OmkiekUs 
des  RZmischen  PnviitrechU,  \o\.  i.  p.  361  ;  Puchta, 
Curtutf  die  vol  i.  p.  464  ;  Ctuaduii  torn.  iv. 
ad.  Neaaol  1758.)  [G.  L.] 

PAPI'NIUS.  1.  L.  pAriNiUR,  a  wealthy 
Roman  eques,  plundered  by  Verres  (Cic.  Verr.  ir. 
21).    In  some  manuscripts  he  is  called  Papirius. 

%  Papinivs,  the  auUior  aC  u  apiotam  in  four 
lines,  upon  Casca,  which  io  preserved  by  V^arro 
(L.  L.  vii.  28,  ed.  Miilier).  Phsciau,  in  quoting 
this  epigram  from  Vaoa,  adia  Mm  Pea^oniw  (p. 
602,  ed.  Putschius). 

Sw  Ssx.  Papimiuh  Ai.uaNU8»  consol  ▲.!>.  36, 
with  Q.Plaiitiiit  (TW  JiMi^40t  Dfw  Om, 
MB.  26  ;  Plin.  //.  iV.  z.  9>  Fli^  idhtaa  (//.  X. 
XT.  14)  that  this  Papiainairae^e  first  person  who 
iBbadaeed  hAena  (a  Uiid  of  apple)  into  Italy,  and 
he  likewise  states  that  he  saw  him  in  his  consul- 
ship. The  Sex.  Papinius  of  a  consular  family, 
who  threw  himself  down  headlong  from  a  height 
( A.  D.  37),  in  ocdor  la  aicape  from  tba  whallowed 
lust  of -his  mother,  \t-ns  probab^  •  IHI  of  the 
ConMil.    (Tac.  Ana.  vL  49.) 

PAPI'NIUS  STATIUS.  [Statius.] 

PAPI'RIA  GENS,  patrician,  and  afterwards 
plebeian  also.  The  history  of  this  gens  forms  the 
labieet  of  oaa  of  Ctem^  litlan  to  Hpirios  Paetns, 
via  did  art       Ikrt  avcf  tiMFtaini  hiidfiw 
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bocn  patricians  (act  Fam.  ix.  21).  Cicero 
the  Papirii  wen  originally  eelled  Papisii, 
the  first  p  rson  who  adopted  the  former  form  of  ilie 
name  was  lb  Pn^irins  Ousus,  consol,  b.  c 
Wa  kam  fton  the  same  authority  that  the  patrician 
Papirii  belonged  to  the  minores  gentes,  and  tlat 
they  were  divided  into  the  familios  of  CRAS-tf-s 
Ctmaoa,  Maso,  and  McoiLLANUb  ;  and  that  th>* 
plebeian  Papirii  consisted  of  the  <jMnili^  of  Carbo, 
Pakti's  and  Tcrdi's.  The  most  ancirut  familr 
was  that  of  Mugiilanus,  and  the  first  member  of 
the  gens  who  obtained  the  eonsaUup  "wm  Lb 
pirius  MngilLanns,  in  a  c.  444.  The  pcn«;,  how 
ever,  was  of  still  higher  antiquity  than  thia,  aai 
h  nfcnad  by  traditiett  ta  the  ktngij  periad. 

The  Papi  r:ii8  who  composed  the  collection  of  the 
Leges  Itegioe,  is  said  to  have  lived  in  the 
of  Tarquinius  Superbus  (sea  Maw)  ;  and  obm  Jf*. 
Papirius  was  the  first  rex  sacrificulus  appooitod  aft 
the  expolsiou  of  the  kings  (Dionys.  t.  1). 

PAPI'RIUS,  a  or  SEX.,  the  author  of  a  aup- 
posed  collection  of  tiM  Legea  Hcgiae,  which  wm 
called  >/u4  Papin'anum,  or  Jus  Ctrile  Paptrittrfttm. 
Dionysius  (iii.  'Mi)  states  that  tho  I'ontifejc  2^Iaxi- 
mos,  C.  Papirius,  made  a  collection  of  the  religiooM 
ordinances  of  Numa,  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
last  Tarquin :  these  ordinances,  it  is  further  aaidt 
had  been  cut  on  woodM  tddili  bjr  tlM  m^km  •( 
Ancus  Marciiis  (Liv.  i.  20,  32  ;  Dionys,  &  6S)» 
Pomponiui  (Dk.  '2.  tit.  2.  t.  2.  §  i.  36)  alalM  that 
Sax.  or  P.  Papfrioe,  in  tlio  tima  of  Sapactaa,  the 
son  of  Demeratus  (but  Superbus  was  not  the  mem. 
of  Demeratus),  made  a  compilation  of  aU  the  L>egi>9 
Regiae.    Though  much  has  been  written  in  mcxiem 
timet  aboot  this  compilation,  nothing  certein  ia 
known  ;  and  all  conjecture  is  fruitles«.     A  work 
of  Grauiu*  Fiaccusk,  "  Liber  de  Jure  Papiriauo,"  ta 
quoted  aa  a  commentary  on  tha  Jm  Bamkimmmm 
(Diij.  '>0.  tit.  If^.  s.  141).    It  appears  that  there 
Were  Leges  enacted  in  the  time  of  the  kinga,  or 
dMia  waia  laws  which  paeeed  as  •■d^  iw  ^ay  an 
sometimes  cited  by  writers  of  the  imperial  period. 
Thus  Mareftllns  (Dig.  11.  tiL  B.  a.  2)  quoteaa  Lmx, 
Regia,  whioh  wofi&a^t  a  pregnant  wetna  wl» 
dies  must  not  be  Imitd  before  the  child  is  takon 
out  of  hei;   Tha  Msma  <ited  by  Macrobios  (6dr. 
iil  1 1 ),  ftoai  Aa  *mi.ffiyfriwia,  jsiMBiifestly  not 
the  language  of  a  period  so  early  as  that  of  Papi* 
rius,  and  accordingly  the  critics  suppose  that  ^fa- 
crobius  refers  to  the  commentary  o(  Graniua,  though 
Macrobius  rsbn  distinctly  to  the  Jmm  Papirianum. 
The  Lex  Papiria  of  Servius  {aJ  llnj.  Am.  xii. 
8.%')  appe.ar8  to  refer  to  the  ./us  Paptrianunu 
(Grot ills,  Vitae  Jwriscumult. ;  Zimmem,  C?«adb'«ite 
de»  Horn.  PrivatncAif,  vol.  i.  pp.  86,  RR.)    [( i.  L.] 

L.  PAPI'RIUS,  of  Fregellae,  lived  in  the  time 
of  Hh.  Oiaeehus,  the  fiuhor  of  Ilia  twottfbanea, 
and  was  n-ckonod  one  of  the  most  eloquent  orators 
of  his  time.  Cicero  mentions  tho  tfotck  which 
Papirias  doBvand  in  the  eeoate  m  haUf  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Fregclloe  and  the  LaUn  coloniea 
(fJrut  46).  If  that  speech  was  delivered  when 
Fregellae  revolted,  B.C.  125,  Papirius  mtut  thea 
have  been  a  very  old  man,  since  Tlk  QaachM^  bk 
whose  time  he  is  placed  by  Cicero,  wa*  consul  a 
second  time  in  b.c.  I(i3.  But  the  speech  noar 
perhaps  have  reference  to  some  earlier  event  wUcm 
is  unknown.  (Ifofoi^  OrmL  Aoak  i^VtMi.  p.  IM^ 
2nd  ed.) 

PAPI'RIUS  DlONY'SIua  [DminraiLl 
PAPIIUUS  FABIA'NUS.  UfAMum^ 
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PAPl'RIUS  FRONTO.  [Fiunrro.] 
PAPI'RIUS  JUSTUS.  [Justus.] 
PAPI'Rl US  POTAMO.  [P.itamo.) 
PAPi'RIUa,  of.,  pbjsiciaji.  [Papylus.] 
PA'VIIHk    L  (X  FAm%  a  tribane  of  the 
plebs  »-  r.  65,  was  the  author  of  a  law  by  which 
lii  ftgKgpm  vtfe  banished  from  llome.    This  wns 
Ik*  MMVil  «f  s  wnikr  law  wlndi  had  been  pro- 
pped hv  yi.  Junius  Pennus,  in  B,  c.  }'2G.  The 
hex  aiao 
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lao  contained  ^ 

without  ha\intr  any  claim  to  it 
xxxrii.  9  ;  Cic  de  Off.  iii.  11,  pro 
2S,  pro  JnA.  5,  <i0  Leg.  Agr.  L  4,  otf  ^HL 
If  we  are  to  beliere  Valerias  Maximus  (iiL 
S),  thi«  law  most  bare  been  passed  at  a  much 
period,  since  be  relates  that  the  £sther  of 
who  was  consul  b.  c.  1 30,  was  accused 
der  the  Papia  lex  aftrr  the  death  of  his  son, 
he  had  falsely  assumed  tlie  rights  of  a 
But  unce  Dion  Cawius  (^c.) 
eTT  r?-*«ly  places  the  law  in  B.  c  65,  and  Cicero 
yaif  of  ita  propoaer  aa  a  coDtemporary  ((is 

tite  fa  Valerius  Maximus. 

9L  IC.  Paj>ius  MuTU.D8y  consul  soffectus  in 
A.  A.  widk  Q.  Poppaena  %mainL  They  gave 
their  names  to  the  well  known  Papia  Poppaea  Icz, 
vkiek  waa  paased  aa  a  kind  of  nipplement  to  the 
Lax  Jslia  dc  Maritandw  Ordinibna.  Hence  arose 
tills  I^JMIftCl  Papia  Poppaea,  under  which 
t&le  its  yrroTitions  are  explained  in  the  T)ict.  of  A  ni, 
Tbe  Paptus  Mutilos  who  is  mentioned  as  a  tiat- 
tMT afflikciiMB  tha  aBData,  a.  d.  1 6,  is  probably 
tbe  aame  as  the  consul  of  A.  o.  9.  (Tac  ylim.  ii.  16.) 

X  Pjupius  Faustiw,  slain  by  tbe  emperor 
BawHiL    ^Spaitwk  Amt,  18L) 

PATTUS  MUTILUS,  llw  ilililiiilm  in  ill 
Social  Wac  fMimLCt.1 

PAPPTO  (lilmXar  AloMrfiKlkanBa  «f 

aa  af  tfb*  lllar  Greek  gcometen,  of  whom  we 
Kmv  ahanhitely  nothiog,  beside  hia  works,  except 
Ike  fiact  thi^  Sotdaa  states  him  to  Iwfalhisd  under 

Tbeodoains  (a.  d.  379 — 395).    From  an  epigram 
sf  tba  second  century,  or  a  little  later,  in  which 
eaa  Pappos  is  lauded,  Reiske  thought  that  this 
anot  be  tbe  gecneto-,  who  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
piMxd  in  t^if  htter  half  of  the  second  century. 
Aad  Uaikas  remarks,  in  confirmation,  that  of  all 
1k»  OTAaa  WBDcd  by  Pappns,  no  one  is  kaown  to 
hare  floorishe'l  later  than  the  second  century.  This 
is  bat  BOOT  cndettcc,  and,  on  tbe  other  hand,  the 
■Hiihj  sf  aaMw  is         aeam  af  1h«  fim 
crdfr  on  a  point  of  chronolo^.    We  may,  thore- 
face,  look  to  other  sources  of  probability,  and  tbe 
•ly  eoe  we  can  find  d  ifl  to  the  porpow  It  w 


Plippes  has  left  a  short  comment  upon  a  portion 
the  fifth  book  of  Ptolemy's  Sjmtaxis:  or  rather 
lbs SSSBment  which  Snidas  statM  him  to  have 
vrrttwi  trpon  four*  1  T^'f:)!!,  nothir;?  is  left  except  a 
SiBii  Boctkn  which  Theon  has  preserv  ed  and  com- 
Mki  SB  (Syntaxia,  Basle,  1538,  ^  285  of 
Tv-n'i  rommentory).  Now  Eutocins  mentinns 
TksA  sad  Pappvs  in  the  same  sentence,  as  commen- 
M«sa  Pisisny ;  and  poto  Asm  tbw  togsAsr  fai 
to»  diftrent  placea.  This  is  itome  presumption 
lyAul  Pn**  lw>iV  ^"'"^  nearly  a  contemporary 


Tki* 


is  on  the  fifth  book  :  peilHft  tbe 
Ml  tlw>rif  fiwr  books. 
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of  Ptolemy,  and  in  fiiToiir  of  bis  stnding  in  that 

relation  to  Theon.  A  commentator  generally  takes 
an  establuhed  author,  except  when  the  subject  of 
comment  is  itself  a  comment,  and  then  he  generally 
takes  his  own  contemporsrimu  And  monofwr, 
those  writers  who  are  often  named  together  are 
more  likely  than  not  to  be  near  together  in  time. 
The  point  is  of  some  impottonea  \  for  Fsppoa  to 
our  chief  source  of  information  upon  the  Inter  history 
of  Greek  geometry.  It  makes  much  ditierence  as 
to  the  opinion  wa  an  to  ftm  on  Ilia  daeay  of  that 
branch  of  leaminjr,  whether  the  summary  which 
be  gifes  is  to  be  reiarred  to  the  second  or  the  fourtli 
CMrtny.  If  halitadindiafiMttb  eantury,  itisft 
Tory  material  &ct  that  he  could  not  find  one  geo- 
meter in  the  two  preceding  osntudea  wbAB  ba  then 
considered  as  of  note. 

The  writings  nantionad  as  having  come  from  the 
pen  of  Pappus  are  as  follows  : — 1.  MoOrjjuoTiKwv 
ffvrayar)'cay  /St^Ala,  the  celebrated  Muthematiml 
CWbsifeiii,  of  which  we  shall  presently  speak.  It  is 
not  mentioned  by  Suidns,  but  is  referred  +  to  by 
Marinus  at  the  end  of  his  preface  to  Euclid's  Data. 
%  TLapvypOf^  ohcwfinnw/i.  8.  Elt  rJt  rivmipa 
Pt6\la  rou  TlToXtualov  u€->a,\ tj?  'Zvvrd^ttet  vir6- 
4.  Uartnioit  rous  itf  AAijf,  5,  *Ovnpo- 
KfHTtwL  Tha  hat  ftor  an  — ntiansd  bgr  Saiaai^ 
and  just  as  here  written  down  In  cMrtinnm  qwH 
tatinn,  headed  $i€\la  U  a^roS. 

The  CollecUoiu,  as  w«  bava  thsm  new  in  print, 
consirt  «r  «h»  ink  rfx  of  eight  books.  Whether 
there  were  ever  more  than  eight  is  not  certain : 
from  the  deitcription  of  his  own  jdan  given  by 
Pappus,  more  might  be  suspected.  No  (J reek  text 
has  been  printed :  an  Oxford  %  edition  is  long 
overdue.  We  cannot  make  out  the  negatire  en- 
tirely as  to  whether  tbe  existing  Qmdi  mannseripto 
contiin  the  first  and  second  books  •  most  of  them 
at  least  do  noL  Gerard  Vossina  thought  these 
baeka  lost  Aeeomito  of  tha  mannscripts  will 
be  found  in  Fabricius  (Ilarless,  vol.  ix.  p.  171), 
and,  with  interesting  additions,  in  an  appendix  to 
Dr.  Wra.  Tnnl*s  Life  of  Robert  Simson,  Bath, 
1812, 4to.  In  the  portion  which  exists  the  text  isaa 
corrupt  and  mutilated  as  that  of  any  Greek  author 
who  is  said  to  have  left  more  than  fragments  ;  and  the 
emendations  are  sometimes  rather  inTentional  than 
conjectuni!,  if  properly  named.  Occasional  portions 
of  the  Greek  text  have  been  published  at  various 
times,  as  follows 1.  MaiboBUOi,  de  Proporthm^ 
Am-v,  Cnpenhasen,  1655, 4to,  p.  155,  has  given  three 
lemtmas  from  the  serentb  book  (Or.  Lat.).  2.  Waliis 
frand  in  n  SavQian  namiaeript  a  part  tt  tba  ssoomI 
book  (prop,  ]G — '27),  and  publihlied  it  (fir.  Lrit.) 
at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  Aristazchus  £Oxford, 
1988,  8vo.],  and  again  in  the        vvrfoM  of  his 

i'  So  it  is  customary  to  say  ;  but  the  words  of 
Marinas  would  aihnit  a  suspicion  that  he  refers  to 
a  sepMnto  coBHMBlBiy  an  BoaUd,  wiittan  by 

Pappus. 

X  The  dnty  which  Saviie  and  Ikniard  impose! 
upon  that  nniversity  in  the  seventeenth  asiitary,af 
printing  a  large  collection  of  (ireek  geometry,  has 
been  performed  hitherto  precise! v  in  the  order  laid 
dawn  I  and  the  editions  of  EaaBd,  ApolknSos,  «nd 
Archimedes,  which  are  the  consequence,  are  con- 
fessedly the  best  raodoets  of  tba  press  as  to  their 
8ubjeeto,aidlntMtBe0Ml«Mt^onlyofM.  Tha 
next  volaaa  ma  totonded  to  contrin  Fapfm 
Theon. 

i4 
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coneeted  woilu,  Oxford,  1699,  folio.   Tbe  lobject 

rif  this  fracmcnt  h  the  mode  of  mnltiplyinp  large 
numbers  ;  from  which  it  hae  been  suspected  that 
tiM  flnt  two  baokf  tmrtad  af  Mitimalie  only. 
8.  Part  of  the  preface  of  the  sevi'iith  book  is  given 
(Qt.  LaL)  by  Grntorj  in  the  introduction  to  the 
Oxfoid  Bnend  [BocLSfini}.  4.  TIm  eenplcte 
preface  of  the  seventh  book,  with  the  U'tTimae  given 
by  Pappus,  as  introductory  to  the  nibject  of 
anaiysu  of  loci  (ro8  ivakaufthmt  rimov),  are 
given  by  Ilallcy  (Gr.  Liit.),  in  the  preface  his 
version  of  Apollonius.  (/:■  Ijectiom  Rationis^  Oxford, 
170(i,  Bvo.  So  far  Fubricius,  verified  by  ourselves 
in  every  case  except  the  part  in  [  ] :  Vtt  iDiy 
add  that  Dr.  Trail  travc  {op.  at.  p.  in*2)  two  pa»- 
sages  (Gr.  Lat.)  on  the  cUssiticaUon  of  imeii,  which 
had  been  much  altndad  to  by  Robert  Simeon :  and 
that  Dr.  Trail  also  states,  that  in  the  pn»faoo  of  an 
•dition  of  Vieta't  ApoUoniue  Uailus,  17d5,  J.  0. 
Gamerar  gave  tbe  Otm  of  ikn  pnbuM  and  lennaa 
relating:  to  T'lctions  (irtp]  iira<pc^).  HofTmnTi  nnd 
Schwciucr  mention  the  second  part  of  the  fifth  book 
as  published  (Gr.)  by  H.  J.  Wiaii— nn,  Paris,  1824, 
folio. 

There  are  two  Latin  editions  of  Pappus.  The 
first,  by  Commandine,  and  published  by  his  repre- 
Mitatives,  was  made  appawntly  from  one  wnmor 
script  only.  Its  description  is  **  Pappi  Ale xandrini 
Matlieuiuticae  Collectiones a  F'ederico  Comniaiidino 
....eomiMBltfiia  fltoatratae,'*  Pisauri,  15»!!  (folio 
dM,  quarto  signatures).  This  edition  shou<s  in 
TOiioas  copies,  three  distinct  title  pages,  the  one 
above,  another  Venetiis,  1580,  a  third  Piaaari, 
180*2.  It  is  roinarkably  erroneous  in  the  paging 
tad  the  catch'words ;  but  it  does  happen,  we 
find,  that  ono  0t  tho  odiof  ia  eonvct  in  every 
case.  There  is  a  cancel  which  is  not  found 
in  some  copies.  The  second  edition,  by  Charles 
ICanoleaaiiM,  hai  iho  laait  title,  augmented,  Bo- 
noniae,  1660  (larger  folio,  4airt0  aignattircs).  It 
pofesses  to  be  cleared  from  innumerable  errors. 
We  cannot  find  any  appearance  of  the  use  of  any 
additional  mamuoapta,  or  any  thing  neept  what 
is  usual,  namely,  correction  of  obvious  misprints 
and  commission  of  othera.  And  we  find  that  Dr. 
Trail  formed  the  same  judgment.  The  fiiatadition 
is  till"  more  clear!}'  printed.  What  Merscnne  gives, 
sometimes  called  an  edition,  is  a  mere  synopsis  of 
ananeiations.  An  intended  adition  Jgf  John  Oal- 
laesiuo,  mentioned  by  Fabricius,  novcr  appeared. 

The  third  book  of  Pappus  treats  on  the  dupli- 
catfon  of  tho  eriia,  gaoawulBal  oonatRMtioni  ceo- 
necled  with  the  thrive  kinds  of  means,  the  placing 
in  a  triangle  two  lines  having  a  stmi  tether 
greater  thu  that  of  the  two  aides  (which  was 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  wonder),  and  the  inscrip- 
tion of  the  regular  solids  in  n  sphere.  The 
fourth  book  treats  of  various  subjects  of  pure  geo- 
metry, as  also  of  several  extra-geometrical  curves, 
as  that  called  the  qtuidratrix.  Xc.  Thr  fifth  book 
treats  of  the  properties  of  plane  and  solid  ligures, 
with  reference  to  tho  giaataat  content  under  given 
boundaries,  &c.,  at  great  length.  The  sixth  book 
ia  on  the  geometry  of  the  sphere.  The  seventh 
book  ia  on  gomaatrical  aaalyna,  and  is  preceded 
by  the  curious  preface,  which,  mutilated  as  it  is  in 
porta,  is  the  principal  source  of  information  we  have 
on  tho  history  and  progress  of  the  Qiodc  analysis. 
The  eighth  book  is  on  mechanics,  or  rather  on 
machines.  A  great  deal  might  be  written  on 
Pappus,  with  refereooe  to  the  effect  his  work  has 
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pradneed  on  modem  geometry  h^  Aa  tigkSit  Mit  li 
quiry  and  conjecture  which  its  appearance  at  ont 
excited.     But,  unless  a  full  account  were  given  orl 
tho  oantenii  of  the  Oolhelitm§t  any  andi  iUgfi  aalnii 
would  be  useless.    (Suidas  ;  Fabric.  JB»W. /7r.  v-( 
ix ;  Trail,  Li/i  i/^Hmmm,  he)       [A.  Do  M.} 
PAPUS,  tho  naaw  of  n  tefly  of  tlw 

Aemilia  Gens. 

1.  M.  Akmilivb  Papi»,  waaooated 
B.C.  S21,  in  whieh  year  the 
their  memorable  defeat  ftam  1 

Caudium.    (Liv.  ix.  7.) 

2.  Q.  Armilks  PapI78,  twice  consul,  first  in 

B.  c.  282,  and  again  in  278,  and  censor  in  275.  I  n 
both  his  consulshipi  and  in  his  ccnst>rsihip  he  haxl 
as  colleague  C.  Fabricius  Luscmus.    In  his  tormex 
conf^ulship  he  was  employed  agriaat  tho  Btruoesn* 
and  Boians,  while  Fabricius  was  engaged  in  South - 
em  Italy.    Ue  completely  defeated  tbe  alliod. 
Ibcoaa,  and  the  chastissaiant  arifch  the  Boi—  m- 
ccived  was  so  severe,  that  Cisalpine  (3anl  remained 
quiet  for  upwards  of  fifi^  years  (Dioagpi^  anriii.  £  ; 
comp.  Polyb.  ii.  20).   Tlie  passage  in  FVwsiliii— 
(i.  2.  §  7)  which  speaks  of  the  defeat  of  the  Boii 
by  Aeniilius  Paullus  (an  error  for  Papns),  is  ri^hdj* 
lafbnod  by  Niebuhr  (HigL  of  Jtome,  roL  iiL 
480)  to  the  above-mentioned  victory,  thoi^  awat 
modem  writers  make  it  relate  to  the  conquest  of 
ihu  (iauU  hy  the  consul  of  u.  c.  2'25  [see  below. 
No.  8J.    In  n.  c.  280  he  accompanied  ffUbrieMB» 
as  one  of  the  three  ambassadors  who  were  sent  to 
Pyrrhus.    The  history  of  this  embassy,  as  well  aa 
of  his  seeond  consnldu^  and  aanaoiahip,  is  gtv«a  hi 
the  life  of  his  colleague.    [LuscXNirs,  No.  I.] 

3.  L.  Akjuiui's  Q.  f.  Cn.  m.  Papub,  gxand- 
son  apparently  of  No.  2,  waa  eoaad  &  e.  89S,  witt 

C.  Atiliu.s  Hegulus.     This  was  tho  year  of  the 
great  war  in  Ciaalpino  GauL  The  Cisailpioe  OmiU* 
who  had  fbr  ikn  hut  few  vaaia  ahown  ayroptona  of 
hostility,  were  now  joined  hjtblir  brethren  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Alps,  and  prepared  to  invade 
Italy.    The  conduct  of  this  war  was  assigned  to 
Aemilius,  while  his  colleague  Regidus  was  sent 
againt  Sardinia,  which  had  lately  n^-oltrd.  Aemi- 
lius stationed  himself  near  Aruuiiium,  on  the  ru.id 
leading  into  Italy  by  Umbria,  and  another  Roman 
army  was  posted  in  Etruria,  under  the  ciimnuind  of 
a  praetor.    The  Gauls  skilfully  marched  between 
the  two  amiaB  Into  the  heert  of  Btraria,  wUeb 
they  ravaL'cd  in  every  direction.    They  defeated 
the  Roman  praetor  when  he  overtook  them,  and 
would  have  euUtaly  dealnyad  his  amy,  hwt  fbptlM 
timely  arrival  of  Aemilius.    The  Gauls  f'lowly  re- 
treated before  the  consul  towards  their  oivn  country; 
but,  in  the  coarse  of  their  march  along  the  eoaat 
into  Liguria,  they  fill  in  with  the  army  of  tho 
other  consul,  who  had  just  landed  at  Pisa,  having 
been  lately  recalled  from  Sardinia.    Thus  placed 
between  two  consular  annies,  they  Were  ohHgodtO 
fiiiht,  and  though  they  had  every  disadvantage  on 
their  side,  the  battle  was  long  contested.    One  of 
the  oottsdi,  Ihfrias,  (ell  in  ue  engagement ;  but 
the  Gauls  were  at  length  totally  defeated  with 
great  sianghter.    Forty  thousand  of  the  enemy 
aio  Mid  to  have  perished  and  tm  thowMnd  to  haia 
bt^en  taken  prisoners,  among  whom  was  one  of  their 
kings,  Concohtanus.    Aemilius  followed  up  hia 
victory  by  marching  through  liigaria  and  iun^ag. 
the  country  of  the  Boii,  which  he  laid  wasts  in 
ever}'  direction.    After  remaining  there  a  few  di^ 
he  returned  to  Rome  and  triumphed.   (Polyb.  & 
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J3 — 3i  ;  Orrm.  iv.  13  ;  Eutrop.  iiL  5  ;  Zoimr.  viii. 
:^) ;  FUr.  )!.  4  ;  ApfHB,  CUL  3.) 

i'-miiia*  Papu«  wa*  censor  B.C.  0^?0,  with  C. 
ti^Biiniiit,  two  TearH  before  the  breaking  out  of 
War.    In  the  cetitus  of  that 
were  -270,213  citiiens,  (Li v.  /Cyit.  20, 
O.  216  Pafm  was  one  of  the 
M  appointtd  ia  thai  ymt  on 
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22.)  ia 


•Koor'.    f  th  '  fip-arth  '.f  mnru  v.    (I.iv,  xxiil.  '2'.')). 

4  iL  SKUUUVtk  i'APiis,  mazimiu  catiO|  died 
B.C9ML  (Ut. 

3.  L.  Akxilii'S  Pafub,  pcaetor  a  c.  205,  ob- 
luaad  Sidtf  aa  hia  prortnee.  It  was  under  thit 
ktmtm  Pqm  that  C.  Oetenna,  th«  great-grand- 
kAm  ti  tha  aMpctac  Aqgwtiia»  Krred  in  Sicily. 
(Uf.  rxTii'L  38;  Suet.  An^i.  2.)  [Octavius 
N«.  12.]  The  L.  Aemiiiuk  Papu&,  dvcemrir  n- 
■na*  «h»  m  H  a  171*  >•  probably  tht 
ame  prmpn  as  the  pr^cedin)?.    (Liv,  xlii.  '2B.) 

PA  PVLUb^  Si.  ^na»wA0sX  sometimes  called 
J%#fci^»iihyiiifci,  hen  at  lliyatim  in  Lydia, 
lapsctaue  parent*,  who  w.t*  ordained  deacon 
k!  ^  GvpM,  ia  tb«  second  century  after  Christ. 
Be  aas       to  ^aadi  h^  tha  pnMMd  Vakriaai 
toBftlsef  with  his  hUut  Atr.ithonice  and  many 
Mhcot  *^  beiag  cruttUy  tortursd,  ia  or  aboot  the 
1M.  Aa  lalataating  aMCaaat  «f  hb  nartyr- 
i>-^  is  given  in  the     Acta  Sanctomm,**  taken 
cMt  fnora  Simeon  Metaphnutes.    His  memory 
aaekhnted  by  the  Rominh  church  on  the  1 3th  of 
Ajri  (SmAdaSaitctor.  April,  vol.  ii.  p.  120, \c.  ; 
Bi^Tini,  S'cmmc/.  Sanct/^r,  I'ro/rss.  Medu-'  r. ;  C.  B. 
CiTQiafiiu,  iM  Medtcu  ub  Ecdea.  pro  Hauciu  haUUis^ 

^tb^salhacaihanniMndta.)  [W.A.G.] 
I'AHA,       «f  Atmrnm,   [AB«AcmA%  p. 

i04,S.l 

PA'RALim  iUiftJim}.    1.  Thm  yOTDgw  of 

tip  -  !■  iritim.ito  lions  of  Periclos.  He  and  his 
^Mder  were  educated  by  their  father  with  the 
^tH^  haft  ^Mjr  Imui  appear  ta  haia  hsen 
rf;i.''  rior  capacity,  which  was  anything  but  com- 
pMUcd  bf  worth  of  character,  though  Paralus 
■■■i  ii  haf*  been  a  tfliBewhat  more  hopeful 
j«Jth  t^urn  his  fafallMC;  Btlh  of  them  got  the 
MrtfTrsmf  o(  l^KtrroftAfifias.  Il«nh  Xanthippus 
■iPiralus  fell  victims  to  the  plague  b.c.  429. 

Fend.  24,  3«,  de  Qmtotat  p.  J 1 8, »  ;  Plat 
^i*-  i.  p  U8,<»_,  with  the  scholust  on  the  tsmage, 
f.  3ly,  e,  i  Atlten.  xi.  p.  505, 506.) 
t  AiiniaT  Diaa  af  Syracuse  [Dion],  who 
•■gemnot  of  Minoa  under  the  Carthaginians  at 
<^  tins  when  Dion  laMied  in  Sicily  and  gained 
V<>»M  sf  fljiwaw.   8m  V«L  L  a.  1028. 
9.)  [CRM.] 
i'ARCAE.  [MaiaA.1 
^AR0U8k  GREGORTUS  er  GSOROIUS 
[*H>ym  I.  TtdfTftos  TlJipSos\  archbishop  of 
^jj**^  M  whidi  'acooont  be  is  called  in  some 
6mnmivs  (or  Grxgorius)  Corinthur 
(l^^difoi),  and,  by  an  error  of  the  oopyi<»t,  C<mi- 
TRCl(KApUmi,  in  Gen.)  and  CoRUTls  (Kopvrov, 
■  ^■•X  «t  CoRYTPs,  a  Greek  Mrrit«'r  on  gram- 
nncertsin  date.    The  only  clue  thai  we 
^■•tothe  period  in  which  he  lived  is  a  passage 
mm  vapablished  week  ctf  his,  Constnu-tuMe 
»  <^  W  iaiwftii  Georgius  Pisida 
IWlOMiia,  No.  n],  NicoIausCalliclesandTheo- 
Prodroouu  M  "  mora  recent  writers  of  iambic 
,  Ninhai  mk  ThaodonM  holoof  to  the 
^    Al^tlas  I.  Comncnus  (a.  u.  1081  —  1 1 18), 
Uiutien  Pttdas  ami  beloiig  to  a  itiU  later 


period;  but  his  vague  of  the  term  "more 
recent,^  as  applied  to  writers  of  mieh  diflbeat 
periods  as  the  seventh  and  eleventh  or  twelfth  cen- 
turies, precludes  us  from  determining  how  near  to 
the  leiga  of  Alexins  he  is  to  be  pkuad.  It  waa 
long  supposed  that  Corinth wajs  his  name  ;  but 
Alialius,  iu  his  JJuitriba  de  Georaiis^  pointed  oat 
that  Piadaevai  Uaaoae  aadOoitethm  thalaf 

his  see  ;  on  his  occupation  nf  which  he  ajifH  ars  to 
have  disused  hia  name  and  designated  himself  b/ 
his  hwhoptisk 

His  only  published  work  is  Ilspl  StaXimwr^ 
De  IHaltctk.  it  waa  first  published  with  tha 
Brotemaia  of  Demetriat  Oadoondyhs  and  of  Moe« 
chopulos,  in  a  small  folio  volume,  without  note  of 
time,  place,  or  printer^  name,  but  supposed  ti>  have 
been  printed  at  Milan,  a.  o.  1493  (I'unzer,  Annul. 
T^fffr.  vol.  ii.  p.  96).  The  full  title  of  thie  afitte 
is  rifpl  SiaXdKTWP  Twv  irapd  KoplvBov  vapfK^kij- 
dfiawy,  De  Diaiectis  a  CoruUko  deoerjMiM.  It  was 
afterwards  Ikequintfy  leprittted  as  aa  appeadlx  to 
the  e.irlirr  (ireek  dictionaries,  or  in  the  collections 
of  grammatical  treatises  (e.  g.  in  the  Thetauntt 
(hnmtBfim  of  Aldai*  ftl.  Veniea,  14M,  wiA  tha 
work^  of  roii'tantine  Lascariii,  4to.  Venice,  1512  ; 
in  the  dictionaries  of  Aldus  and  Asulanus,  fol. 
Veniee,  1524,  and  ef  De  8iMa  tad  Ravaaia,  feL 
Venice,  1525),  sometimes  with  a  Latin  version. 
Sometimes  (as  in  the  Greek  Lexicons  of  Stephanns 
and  Scapula)  the  version  onlv  was  given.  All 
these  earlier  editkat  awra  aHMe  from  two  or  three 
MSS.,  and  were  very  defective.  IJut  in  the  last 
century  Gisbertua  Koenius,  Greek  profe6»or  at 
Franeker,  by  the  eoOaliaa  of  fresh  MSS.,  pub- 
lished the  work  in  n  more  complete  form,  uith  a 
preiisce  and  notes,  under  the  title  of  Vfnfyopiov 

Corinthi  Metropolita  dc  Diahctiny  8vo.  Lcy<len, 
1766.  The  volume  included  two  other  treatises  or 
abstnels  ea  ^  ditleets  by  the  anonymeas  writers 
known  as  Grammaticus  Leidcnsi«  and  ( irammaticus 
Meermannianus.  An  editiim  bv  G.  H.  Schaeffer, 
containing  the  toeatises  puUtahed  by  Koenius,  and 
one  or  two  additional,  among  whidi  was  the  tract 
of  Manuel  Moichopulus,  De  Vocwn  Ptumomikma 
[  Mu&cHorui.cH],  was  subsequently  published,  8vo. 
Leipzig,  1811,  with  copious  notes  and  observations, 
by  Koenius,  Hastius,  B<»ism)!iadp,  and  Sch.ii  tT.  r  ; 
and  a  Commemiaiio  i^uluviMpraphioa^  by  ikwtius. 
Several  woritssf  Pttdas  are  extant  ia  MSB.  t  thej 
are  on  Grammar ;  the  most  important  an*  appa- 
rently that  n«pi  awrHtms  kiyov  ijrot  vspl  rov  /ii) 
ooKwtd^w  ml  wffpt  fiaftaptvp^  a.  r.  A.,  Dt  Cb^ 
ttrucHoMC  Orati'onii^  vel  de  Soloecitmo  ei  Barbarinmo^ 
^c;  that  ntpl  Tp6w»  mofrutm^^  De  Tropit  to*- 
<iau ;  and  espedally  Itet  eolided  *I{iryiftf  «ir  sltvsia 
KBOfivn  T»r  SscenxiSi'  eoprwr,  k.  r.  A.^  JBtpatt 
tume$  CB  CbwMW  s.  Hymnoi  Dommieot  Fe$iormm- 
que  totuu  Ammi,  et  m  Trivdia  Magmae  HtbdomodU 
ae  Fntorum  Detporae^  a  grammatical  exposilien  of 
the  hymns  of  Cosmas  and  Damascenus  [Cosma8  op 
jKHiiHALKM  ;  Dama^cknus,  JuannksJ,  uscd  in 
the  Greek  Church  ;  a  work  which  has  been,  by 
th*;  oversi>.'ht  nf  Pos^cvino,  Sixtiis  of  S^na,  and 
others,  represented  as  a  cuUectiou  of  HomUiae  ti 
Strmome$,  ( Allatius  d»  Qlmyik,  p.  416,  ed.  Paris, 
et  apud  Fahric.  HiU.  Grarc.  vol.  xii.  p.  122,  &e.  ; 
Koenius,  J'rue/.  ut  Uref/ur.  Oorinik, ;  Fabric.  BiLU 
Onm.  Vol  vL  ppw  196,  Ae.  83<l,  841,  veL  ix.  f. 
742.)  [J.  CM.] 

PAK£'QOROS  {pep^ofos),  i.  c,    the  ad- 
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drening,**  U  the        of  a  godd«M  whow  •tetne, 

along  with  that  of  Peitho.  stood  in  the  temple  of 
i^brodite  at  Megara.  (Pana.  i.  43.  §  6.)    [L.  S.] 

PAREIA  {Ilifma\  a  surname  of  Athena, 
Wider  which  abe  hadsatatue  in  Laconia,  perhaps 
to  called  only  from  it«  being  made  of  Parian 
marble.  (Paus.  iii.  20.  §  8.)  Pareia  is  also  the 
name  of  a  nymph  by  whom  Minos  became  the 
father  of  £ur\-nic(lon,  Nephali— , Cluyiia  and  Phi- 
loiauiL  (Apoliod.  ill  1.  g  2.)  (L.  S.1 

PARIS  {ni^%  abo  tM  Alnndir,  m 

the  second  son  of  Prinm  nnd  TIccabc.  Previous 
to  hia  birth  Uecabe  dreamed  that  aba  bad  given 
Urdi  to  ft  finbnmd,  Ibe  ftnet  of  vbiek  spread 
over  thi'  whole  city.  This  dream  was  int<T{>roted 
to  her  by  Aesacui,  or  according  to  others  by  Caa- 
■andra  (Enrip.  Androm.  298),  by  Apollo  (Cic.  De 
IHvm.  121),  or  by  a  Sibyl  (Paus.  x.  12.  §  1 ),  and 
was  Kiid  to  indicate  that  Hecabe  should  give  birth 
to  a  son,  who  should  bring  about  the  ruin  of  hia 
flftliTe  city,  and  Bhe  waa  accordingly  adtised  to 
expow  the  child.  Some  state  that  the  sooth vers 
urged  llecabe  to  kill  the  child,  but  as  she  was 
muuAb  to  do  us  Priim  aipaaed  ISm.  (Schol.  ad 
Bimp.  Androm.  294,  Tphuf.  An!.  1285.)  The 
boj  aooordiogljr  waa  entrusted  to  •  ahmbetd, 
Agalniit  who  W9m  to  expen  lifaft  en  Mounl 

Ida.  Rut  after  tin-  lap^e  of  five  days,  the 
abepberd,  <m  retuming  to  mount  Ida*  foimd  the 
eUld  eiai  ftHve,  mA       hf  m  A^-hmt.  He 

accordingly  took  tedc  the  boy,  and  brought 
him  up  oJong  with  his  own  child,  and  called  him 
Paris.  (Eurip.  Troad.  .021.)  When  Paris  had 
grown  up,  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  valiant 
defender  of  the  flocks  and  «h«»phenl8,  anil  lience 
received  tiie  name  of  Alexander,  i.  e.  the  defender 
of  Ben.  He  now  also  succeeded  in  discovering 
his  real  origin,  and  found  out  his  parents.  ( Apnlh^d. 
in.  12.  §5.)  Tbia  happened  in  the  following 
amuMr:— *PiiHB,  wlowia  goinf  to eaMnte o 

funeral  Bolemnity  for  Paris,  whom  he  believed  to 
be  dead,  ordend  a  bull  to  be  fetched  from  the 
iMrd,  wMdi  was  to  he  givon  o  prioe  to  the 
victor  in  the  games.  The  king*s  servants  took 
the  fiavourite  bull  of  Paris,  who  therefore  followed 
the  nen,  toi^  part  in  the  games,  and  conquered 
hia  brothers.  One  of  them  drew  his  sword  against 
fcini«  but  Paris  fled  to  the  altar  of  Zeus  Herceius, 
and  there  Cassandra  declared  him  to  be  her 
brother,  and  Priam  now  reoeiTed  him  as  his  son. 
(Hygin.  Fdh.  91  ;  Serv.  nrf  Am.  v.  370.)  Paris 
then  married  Oenone,  the  daughter  of  Uie  river 
god  Cebren.  As  aho  poMMiad  ptophetie  povin, 
she  cautioned  him  not  to  sail  to  the  country  of 
Helen ;  but  as  be  did  not  follow  her  advice 
(Honk  A  64)»  dw  praaiMa  to  had  Ua  if  ho 
should  be  wounded,  as  that  was  the  onlv  aid  she 
could  afibrd  him.  (ApoUod.  itL  12.  §  6  ;  Parthen. 
BnL  4.)  AeaovSing  to  mndo  ho  heenne,  by 
Oenone,  the  father  of  Corythus,  who  was  after- 
wards aentoff  by  his  mother  to  serve  the  Greeks 
as  guide  on  their  voyage  to  Troy.  (Tsetz.  ad  Lyc 
57.)  Paris  himself  ia  further  said  to  btfve  killed 
his  son  from  jealousy,  as  he  fotind  him  with  Helen. 
(Conon,  Narr.  23  ;  Farlhen.  Krot.  W.)  It  sliould, 
however,  be  mentioned  that  sotoO  mitoio  call 
Corythus  a  son  of  Paris  by  Helen. 

When  Peleus  and  Tbetia  solonnized  their 
mptiaU,  all  the  goda  woio  fanritod,  with  the 
exception  of  Eris.  But  the  latter  appeared, 
aerertbeleaa,  but  nut  being  admitted^  »be  threw 
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a  golden  apple  among  tiie  gtiesta» 
scription,  **to  the  fairest."  (Tzetz.  €M43£  JS^mc. 
Serv.  ad  A<^.  L  27.)  Here,  Aphrodite  ■ 
.Vthena  began  to  dispute  as  to  %vhicli  of"  them  I 
apple  should  bdong.  Zona  ordeioA  JHcnnM 
take  the  gruldesses  to  mount  Gargarrt^  aa  •oris 
of  Ida,  to  the  beautiful  shepherd  Pax'ia«  wIk>  w 
there  tending  his  ilocks,  and  who  wsja  to  decii 
the  dispute.  (Eurip.  Iphig.  Aul.  1.3 02,  12.'^ 
Pans.  T.  19.  8  i  :  Euatatb.  ad  Homm.  p.^  d86 
Hein  pnanind  Ub  cofonignty  ^hflBA 
groat  riches,  Athena  great  glorj'  and  reiiow-n  : 
war,  and  Aphrodite  the  fairest  of  womieti,  Jhi«ie( 
HI  nMHiiigiu  Hcreopon  Pluw  dadamd  .^kphiwdil 
to  be  the  fairest  and  deserving  of  the  ^olJej 
ai^le.  This  judgment  called  forth  in  JU 
Athena  fierce  hatred  of  Tror.  (Horn.  XI. 
25,  29  ;  Schol.  ad  Emr^.  Jfecub. 
925,  &c.,  //.  ',».  2.1,  Ac,  Androm.  284  ;  Ifygin. 
Fab.  92  ;  Liician,  Dial.  Dear.  20.)  Under  tb« 
protection  of  Aphrodite,  Poiia  now  cnrried  «tf 
HeleJi,  the  wife  of  Meiielaus,  from  Sparta.  (  1  f  <^Tru 
IL  iii.  46,  &C.;  ApoUod.  iii.  12.  §6.)  I  hc  jsc- 
oonnta  of  thii  npe  are  not  the  same  in  all  miten^ 
for  according  to  M'Ti;!-  Helen  followed  her  seducer 
willingljr  and  without  resistance,  owing  to  th* 
hifhamii  of  Aphiodlto  (Honk  A  ui.  174%  wjhilt 

Menclaus  was  absent  in  Crete  (Eurip. 
939 )  ;  some  say  that  tlkc  goddess  deceived 
by  giving  to  rate  tiie  appeannee  ef 
(Kustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1.946)  ;  according  to  others 
Helen  was  carried  off  by  Paris  by  force,  cither 
during  a  festival  or  dnrint;  the  chase.  (Ljcopb. 
10»;  ;  Serv.  ad  Am.  i.  52C  ;  Diet  Cret.  t,  S  $ 
I'tolem.  Hephaest.  4.)     Ilesjiecting  the  ▼oST^fn 
of  Paris  to  Greece,  there  likewise  arc  diiTevent 
accounts.    Once,  it  is  said,  Sparta  waa  visited 
by  a  famine,  and  the  oracle  declared  that  it  should 
not  cease,  tinleai  the  sona  of  Prometheus,  Ljcuo 
and  Ctammnmt  who  weto  buried  m  Troy^  www 
propitiated.    Alenelaus  accordingly  went  to  Troy, 
and  Paria  afterwards  accompanied  bim  from  Trojr 
to  DelphL    (Lycoph.  132;  Battath.  md  Hmm. 
p.  5'21.)     Others  say  that  Paris  involuntarily 
killed  his  beloved  friend  Antbeus,  and  ther^ocw 
fled  with  Mendans  to  Sparta.  (Lyoopb.  134,  fte.} 
The  marriage  between  I'  ri-^  and  Hden  waa  con- 
summated in  the  i<tland  of  Cranae,  opposite  to 
Gytheium,  or  at  Siilamis.   (Hom.  //.  iiL  445  ; 
Paus.  iii  22.  $  2;  Lycoph.  110.)   On  his  return 
with  hit  bride  to  Troy,  Paris  pasMrd  throurrh 
l:)g^-pt  and  Phoenicia,  and  at  length  arrived  in 
TVay  with  Helen  and  the  treasures  which  he  hod 
treacherously  taken  from  the  bospiUible  house  of 
Menelaus.  (Horn.  Od,  iv.  228,  JL  vL  291  ;  Herod. 
&  118;  Dkt  Oral.  L        In  n§ui  to  thb 
journey  the  accounts  n?:un  differ,  for  according:  to 
the  Cypria  Paria  and  Helen  rracbed  Troy  three 
daya  afker  their  deportnio  (Herod.  H.  117), 
whereas,  according  to  later  traditions  Helen  di  l 
not  reach  Troy  at  all,  for  Zeua  and  Hem  allowed 
only  a  phantom  resembling  her  to  aeeonpany 
Paris  to  Troy,  while  the  resU  Helen  was  carried 
to  Proteus  in  Kgypt,  and  remained  there  vmtil  she 

was  fetched  by  Menehius.  (Kurip.  KItft.  1280, 
&C.,  Htlm.  S8,  dec,  24.3,  584,  G7U  ;  Herod,  ii. 

118,  120;  Lycoph.  113;  Pbilostr.  Iftr.  ii.  20, 

ViL  ApoU,  iv.  16  :  Serr.  ad  Aai.  i.  051,  ii. 
The  carrying  off    Helen  from  Sparta  gave  rile 

to  the  Trojan  war.  AVhcn  the  Greeks  first  »p- 
pcoicd  before  Troy,  Patia  waa  bold  and  couagemu 
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fiL  iu.  I  €,  ;  bat  when  Monelaus  advanced 
Vcsduiil  hhn.  he  took  to  flight  As  Hector  up- 
tnuiird  him  for  hi*  cowTanlicf,  ho  offered  to  fijttht 
IB  ftiwle  f^f  *r**  witii  MeneUus  for  tiie  pftwewion 
tfBte<tt.7«V  MaMknaooqrted  A»eb«l- 
If  ard  Par's  t'lri'i-h  conqucrpd  was  removed 
irv3s  xhe  foeUk  of  battle  bj  .^^tbrodite  (iiL  3ti0). 
T<te  foddMlha  H«kB tedc  to Ua,  and 

1*  Uie  w  y^fll  as  I!t>ft  >r  stirred  him  up,  he  after- 
nrds  rvtomed  to  bsOtle,  and  alev  Menesthius 
(Ti  503,  TiL2,  Ac).  He  vlaadflr  liftted  to  gire 
«p  Helm  to  the  OMek«,  tboagh  he  waa  willing  to 
mtan  the  treaaorrs  he  had  stolen  at  Sparta  (vii. 
M7,  AcX  Homer  detciifaet  Paris  a»  a  handsome 
M^wlnief  thelmleMKand  ef  naiie,  mad 

BBot  ignornr-t      x^tir,  bat  a«  dilntnr}-  nnd  row- 
arUj,  and  dete^U'd  by  bis  own  fnciids  for  having 
\cKK^\  npon  them  tlM  tML  WU  with  the  Ofeeks. 
I''  >  Ki'ile'i  Achilles  by  a  stratagem  in  the  Kinctuary 
«i  1^  ThTTnbraemn  ApoUo  (Uom.  JL  xxii.  ; 
tteLGMkRllt  B»rw,mdJm,  iiL  8ft,  823,  ti. 
5"; ;  and  when  Troy  wafl  tnken.  he  himself  was 
vooadad  br  Phiioctetea  witb  aa  arrow  of  Hecades 
MA  14M%  and  lhai  iUnd  to  his 
Jmf  dksdoned  first  wife  Oenone.    But  she,  re- 
MBbcnng  the  wrong  she  had  soflhred,  or  acconiinig 
liMhm  being  prevented  by  her  fisther,  lefaaad  to 
!■!  the  woiiai,flr  WMld  net  heal  it  as  it  had  been 
ilficied  by  a  poisoned  arrow.    He  then  returned 
liTloy  and  dsed.    Oenone  soon  after  changed  her 
lU,  ad  hairtcned  after  him  with  remedies,  but 
amr  too  hte,  and  in  her  grief  hung  herself. 
^ApoUod.  iii.  12. 1  (>  i  Diet  Cret.  iv.  19.)  Acoord- 
«|ti«tei  the  thraw  herself  from  a  tower,  or 
mbed  mto  ih^  flames  of  the  funeral  pile  on  which 
iW  hsdj  id  Pahs  waa  buxning.    (Lycoph.  65  ; 
'   Im.  81 ;  Q.  Baiym.     487.)  By 

Bdeoa,  Paris  h  said  to  have  been  the  father  of 
iaaos  (Boaoauu  or  Baaochaa),  Corythusy  Aof 
Umtt  mdtim  daqghtor  Bdna.  (Dfcl. 
Cnrt.  T.  5  ;  Tfetx.  ad  Lyc.  851  ;  Parthen.  EroL 
li  I  Ptolem.  HephaesL.  4.)    Paris  was  represented 
li  wks  of  art  as  a  yootfaiiil  man,  without  a  beard 
SBd  almost  *— ^""-^  iMUity,  with  the  Phrygian 
and  wimc-time*  ■with  an  apple  in  his  hand. 
*k»cb  be  prisfiiUrd  to  Aphrodite.  (Comp.  AIus. 
'WJmort.  ii. 37.)  [US.] 

PARIS,  the  name  of  two  celebrated  pantonBM 
a  ue  tuae  of  the  early  Boaaan  emperors. 
LAi  dte  Parie  Kvad  fa  thaidg*  of  «ko 

**?«wr  Kp^with  whom  he  was  a  great  favourite. 
^<  *<ii^|jHlfy  a  slave  of  Domitia,  the  aunt  of 
^  apWM^aid  he lima  hk fteadoai  by  pay- 
W  a  hryp  sum  of  money.    Domitia  availed  lier- 
of  his  ioiuenoa  with  Nero  to  attempt  the  ruin 
«  Agnpiana,  whoa  die  hated.  The  plot,  how- 
Wed,  and  Agrippina  demanded  the  punish- 
*|>t^<f  far  accusers  ;  but  Paris  stood  too  high  in 
"•.■■■■■k^  fiivoor  to  experience  the  punishment 
«ich  s-as  nfficted  on  his  ai^xnnplices.  Shortly 
this  Ptm  was  declared,  by  order  of  the  eni- 
to  fave  been  free-bom  (uk^mm),  and  Do- 
"toeyawyaed  to  reatorstohim  thehugaan 
2i  lecMved  for  his  freedom  (Tac.  A 

*»-22,27jD^.12.tit.4.a.3.i5>.  Paria, 
j^t^was  an  ftif  III  aaei^htoMafa^ha 
y*"*"  wnperor.  The  silly  man  wished  to 
■"a«  s  pantomima  hiiaoelf ;  and  aa  he  was  unable 
»F»&t  br  the  lesMNH  fateefaf  wUdi  Paris  gave 
looked  upon  the  latter  as  a  dangerous 

«w,be  fad  hia  (tttedMth  tovaida  the  «Bd 
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of  his  reign.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixiii.  18  ;  Suet.  A'er. 
54.) 

2.  The  younger  Paris,  and  the  more  crlohrated 
of  the  two,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Douiitiaii.  He 
was  originally  a  native  of  Egypt  (hence called  mdm 
A'lVi  by  Mautial,  xi.  I'.i),  and  repaired  to  Rnnu>, 
where  hia  wonderful  akill  in  pantomimic  dauces 
gafaad  Mai  the  frvaor  eC  the  pobUe.  the  leva  ef  ifca 
proflipite  Roman  matrons,  and  such  ititlu.  nre  at 
the  imperial  court  that  he  waa  allowed  to  promote 
his  cNatana  to  pbeaa  ef  falgitoflto  and  trait  It 
is  stated  by  the  Psei^o-Suetonius,  in  his  life  of 
Juvenal,  and  hj  the  ancient  commentators,  that 
this  poet  waa  banished  to  Egypt  on  account  of  his 
altadt  vpon  Paris  (vii.  86— 91),  bat  than  mmm 
good  reason  for  rejeetinj?  this  story,  as  we  have 
shown  in  the  life  of  Juvenal  [Juvknai.ih].  The 
popularity  of  Paris  waa  at  kngth  his  ruin.  Do* 
mitia,  the  wife  of  the  emperor,  fell  desperately  in 
love  with  him  ;  but  when  Itomitian  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  intrigue,  he  dhoiaad  hie  wife, 
and  had  Paris  murdered  in  the  public  street.  So 
infuriated  waa  he  against  the  actor,  that  he  even 
put  to  death  a  jeath  vha  was  ■  pupil  of  Ftefa, 
merely  because  he  bore  a  resenililance  to  his  master 
in  form  and  in  akiU.  The  people  deeply  de|4ored 
die  death  of  tiidr  ftifvarite  ;  some  strewed  the  spot 
where  he  Cell  with  flowers  and  perfumes  for  which 
act  they  were  killed  by  the  tyrant ;  and  Martial 
only  expressed  the  general  feeling  of  the  city,  when 
he  called  him  ia  tha  apHlMt  (xL  18)  tvUdllMCMH 
poaadinhis  honour, 

*  Romani  decus  et  dolor  tbeatri** 
(Dim  Gms.  Ixvii.  3  ;  8aat.ifaai.  8^  10 ;  Jar.  ^ 
8-2—87,  and  Schol.) 

PARIS,  JU'LIUS,  the  abbieviator  of  Valerina 
Maximaa,  la  ■pokaii  ef  fa  tha  lift  «f  tha  fatlv. 
[Vol.  TI.  p.  1002.] 
PAR1S>AD£S  [Pakrisades.] 
PABMVNIDES  (nap/u«W8i}t),  a  distinguished 
Greek  philosopher,  the  son  of  Pyrrhcs.  He  was 
bom  in  the  Greek  colony  of  Elea  in  Italy,  which 
had  probably  been  founded  not  long  before  (01.  6 1 ), 
and  was  descended  from  a  wealthy  and  illustrious 
family  (Diog.  Laert,  ix.  "2\ — 25,  with  Sim.  Kars- 
ten's  emendation  in  I'amu-nuiU  Kleutue  carinmit 
Reliquiae,  AtoMlMaDi,  1835,  p.  3,  note).  Aocord* 
ing  to  the  statement  of  Pbito,  Parmenidea,  at  the 
age  of  ()5,  came  to  Athens  to  the  Paoathenaea,  ao- 
compamodhy  SSaaai  tfMo  40  yean  eM,  aod  heeanw 
acquainted  with  Socrates,  who  at  that  time  was 
quite  young.  This  statement,  which  is  designedly 
repeated  by  Plato  (PUd.  Flam.  p.  127,  h.,SopL 
p.  217,  c.  TliatcUl.  p.  183,  e),  may  very  well  be 
reconciled  with  the  apparently  discrepent  chrono- 
logy in  Diogenes  LaCrtios  (ix.  23),  and  has  with- 
out reason  been  assailed  by  Athenaeus  (xi.  15, 
p.  505,  f.,  comp.  Macrobius,  Saturn,  i.  I).  Accord- 
ing to  the  chronology  of  Plato  the  journey  of  Par- 
menides  would  fall  in  the  80th  or  81st  Olympiad 
(Socrates  was  bom  in  tlie  4th  year  ef  the  77th 
Olymp.),  his  birth  in  the  65th  Olympiad,  and  the 
period  when  he  floaridwd  would  ecdy  be  nt  dewa 
by  Diogenes  Lai-rtius  a  few  Olympiads  too  soon 
(OL  69  L  Eusebms  gives  the  fourth  year  of  the 
80th  Oiympaid  aa  the  period  when  he  Hoaridied, 
connectinfT  him  ver^'  atwinitely  with  EnijiedocloH, 
Zeno,  and  Uexacleitus;  whereaa  Tbeopbrastus  ia 
statod  to  have  eet  Un  doirn  ai  a  hearer  4^  ABazl> 
mander  (Mag.  Lairt.  ix.  21).  The  former  state- 
flifiitff^  flofliiderf^f  tha  iBdefijutcnon  of  tha< 
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•ion  Jkmritkt  may  at  any  nt«  be  referred  to  Par- 
wmMm^nMmee  in  Atmna  ;  the  httar  nratt  be 

entiri'ly  rejected,  whether  it  be  that  Thenphras- 
toa  made  a  mistake*  or,  what  ia  nmch  more 
Ukely,  that  Diogmet  copied  tiie  alaleiiMiit  cne- 
laasly.  The  some  Theophmstus  had  spoken  of 
hfan  as  a  disciple  of  Xenophanes,  with  whom  Aris- 
totle, with  a  cautious  U  is  mtt/,  connects  him 
tapk.  i.  5,  p.  986,  b,  1.  2*2.  Theophnutus,  according 
to  Aloxnndor:  nee  Schol.  on  Ari«totl**,  p,  536.  8  ; 
comp.  6exu  Empir.  adv.  Math.  vii.  Ill;  Clemens 
Aln.dl^LWl|Di8ff.Lii«rt.ix.  21);  and  it  is 
impossible  not  to  see  that  the  Cnlophnnian  did 
open  that  path  of  inrcstigation  which  we  see  our 
bmwdc  puMUBg*  wDemef  nra  war  mraeneea 
the  latter  through  personal  intercourse,  or  only  by  ' 
the  written  expoaition  of  his  doctrine.  Considcr- 
■Uy  Bora  doiivt  lerta  upon  the  idBtkni  in  whhih 
Parmenidea  stood  to  the  Pythagoreans,  of  whom 
two,  entirely  unknown  to  us,  Ameinias  and  Dio- 
chaetes,  are  spoken  of  as  his  in»tructors  (Sotion,  in 
Diogenea  La^irt.  ix.  21).  Others  content  them- 
selves with  reckoning  T'armenides  as  well  a*  Zt-no 
a*  belonging  to  the  Pythagorean  school  (C'alliina- 
chus  ap.  Procl.  in  Parmnnid.  iv.  p.  51,  comp. 
Slrab.  vi.  inil.  ;  Iambi.  ViU  Pythap.  §  166,  &c. 
with  others),  or  with  speaking  of  a  Parmenidean 
Ufe,  in  the  same  way  aa  a  Pythagorean  life  is 
i^ken  of  (Celjet.  Tahul.  c.  2)  ;  and  even  the  cen- 
■orioua  Timon  (in  IHog.  LaiirU  ix.  23)  allows  Par- 
■Mnidee  to  hsve  hean  %  Mfi^wliided  nan  \  while 
FbtO  speaks  of  him  wit!i  veneration,  and  Aristotle 
andetfaief*  giro  him  an  onMalified  preference  over 
the  net  of  theBleetiea  (Plait  f%u$t  pi  18S,  e. ; 
SitfJi.  p.  237,  comp.  Aristot,  Mdaph.  A.  5.  p.  986, 
b.  L  25  ;  Fh^.  Auaeult.  i.  23  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom. 
T.  pb  608).  His  fellow-citizens,  the  inhabitants  of 
Baa,  moat  haTa  been  penetntad  hf  rfmilar  M- 
ines  with  reenrd  to  him,  if  they  erery  year  bound 
their  magistrates  to  render  obedience  to  the  laws 
Ud  down  by  him  (Speusippoa  in  Diog.  La£rt  ix.  23, 
comp.  Strab.  vi.  p.  252  ;  Pint  adv.  Q^ut.  p.  1  V2r^). 

Like  Xenophanea,  Pannenidet  developed  his 
phfloaophlcal  cobv  lelleiia  in  ft  dldselio  paewt,  eom" 
posed  in  hexameter  verse,  entitled  On  Xa(nrc 
(PluU  de  Fjtk,  Orae.  p.  402),  the  poetical  power 
nd  ftUB  Of  whidi  evMi  Ua  *^**iTHP>  do  noik  vale 
very  highly  (Proclus,  in  Parmen.  if,  02  ;  Plot  de 
AwUL  p^  44,  tie  audiend.  Poet.  p.  16,  c. ;  comp. 
CSo.  Aead.  QuaetL  iv.  23) ;  and  this  judgment 
U  eonfiimed  by  the  tolerably  eopiooa  firagiaaents  of 
it  which  are  extant,  for  the  preservation  of  which 
we  are  indebted  chiefly  to  Sextus  Kmpiricus  and 
Simplidiia,  and  the  authenticity  of  which  ia  esta- 
blished beyond  all  doubt  by  the  entire  accordance 
o£  their  contenta  with  the  statements  in  Ariitoile, 
Plate,  omI  othefB,  aa  wdl  aa  by  the  language  and 
style  (the  expressions  of  Diogenes  I^iert.  ix.  23, 
have  re£firence  to  Pvthagoras,  not  to  Paimenides). 
Even  ib»  allegorical  exoraiiini  ia  entirdj  wanting 
in  the  charm  of  inventive  poetry,  while  the  versi- 
fication is  all  that  distinguishes  the  alimentation 
from  the  baldest  proae.  That  Pann<Bnides  alto 
wrote  in  prose  (Said.  «.  v.)  has  pnlbMj  faaan  in- 
ferred only  from  a  misunderstood  pa^saire  in  Plato 
(^Sujih.  p.  237).  In  tact  tliero  was  but  one  piece 
written  by  Parmenides  (Diog.  Laert.  i.  16,  comp. 
Plat  Parmm.  pw  128,  a.  c.  ;  TheophraRtus  in  Diog, 
Laert  viii.  55 ;  Simplictus  on  ArisL  f.  31,  a. 
nd  ethen);  Mid  the  prose  paaaage,  whwh  ia  fband 
MMog  th«  fi^gmnta  (SimpUfe  &  6  (  7>»  ie  withoBt 


doubt  of  Uter  origin,  added  by  way  (d  expUnatiaa 
(comp.  SinoB  Kmtan,  ta  p.  180). 

In  the  a)!r!:iiric;il  introdiicti  ni   t.T  fn-»        '  irtic 
poem,  the  Eleatic  describee  how  UeU»dic  Tirana 
eoodveled  Unt  en  tte  iwd  ftont  DiHiniMtt  to  Li^t, 
to  gates  where  the  paths  of  Night  and  r>ay  sepa- 
rate ;  and,  after  Dike  had  unbolted  the  gate«,  to 
the  goddets  Wisdan.  She  greets  him  kindly,  with 
the  promise  of  announcing  to  him  not  only  tb«  | 
unchangeable  heart  of  truth  (eUT^fltfrjr  i??«ry 
drptith  7iTop),    but  aUo  the  truthless   fancy  of 
men  {Parmenid,  Rdkfu.  in  Simon  Karsten,  /.  e.  32, 
after  Sextus  Empiricns,  atir.  .\faih,  vii.  Ill),  and 
indicates  in  this  way  whither  each  of  the«e  oppo- 
rfte  fatAa  leida,  whfle  ahe  ■!  the  ane  tina»  patote 
to  the  division  of  the  poem  into  two  parts.  The 
path  of  truth  leta  out  from  the  assnmption  tbas 
exnvenee  w,  ■m  wms  BWrwnwHiiiw  ia  neonvRvaBM 
(Hfliqu.  1.  33.  but  only  leads  to  the  dt'sired 

end  by  the  avoidance,  not  merely  of  aseamioj^  m 
nen-enatenee,  but  also  of  regarding  exiatenoe  sod  I 
non-exintt  nee  as  on  a  par  with  each  other,  which 
is  the  back-leading  road  of  the  blind  and  erring 
crowd  (ifi.  1.  43,  &c).     On  the  former,  He-a^m 
(X<J70f,  mSt)  b  oar  guide  ;  on  the  latti-r  the  f\f 
that  does  not  catch  the  ob;-rt  (SaKovor  Sfi^"),  and 
re-echoing  hearing  {i^x^**^'^^  (ucotn),  ib.  1.  52.  <kc. 
comp.  L  89  {  Pirt.  Piamm,  ^  1S&,  d.).   On  the 
former  path  we  convince  ourselves  that  tb-*  ex- 
istent neither  has  come  into  being,  nor  is  periah- 
aU«,aiid  leenthnlyereiieaQrt  (elMr  iuim^«m4»y, 
without  chan:::''  and  limit  (koI  drptnis  1^5*  Ar4\ta- 
rov),  neither  past  nor  hitura,  entirelj  included  in 
the  present  (ift.  L  56).  Per  it  ia  ■§  ImpoarfUe  IIhI 
it  can  become  and  grow  oat  of  the  eziiteat;,  aa  that 
it  could  do  so  out  of  the  non-existent ;  since  the 
latter,  non-existence,  is  absolutely  incontxivable, 
and  the  former  cannot  pneade  itadf ;  mmI  tnmj 
eomintj  itiio  e^thfrncr  presupposes  a  non-existenc© 
(L  61,  &.C.).     By  similar  arguments  divisibility 
(1.77*  Ac),  motion  or  change,  as  aUo  infinity,  are 
shut  out  from  tlie  absolutely  existent  (L  81,  &c.>, 
and  the  latter  ia  represented  as  shut  up  in  itaeif,  so 
that  it  may  he  eenipnwd  to  a  wtfO^emded  hall 

(1.  100,  A.C.  )  ;  wliile  Thought  is  appropriated  to  it 
aa  its  only  positive  definition.  Thought  and  that 
whidi  ia  thought  of  (Object)  coinciding  (I.  93,  &c; 
the  corresponding  passages  of  Pbito,  Aristotle, 
Theopbrastus,  and  others,  which  authenticate  this 
view  of  his  theory,  see  in  CommentatL  EUaL  by 
the  author  of  this  article,  i.  p.  133.  \e..  .ttid  in  S. 
Karsten, /.  r. ).    Thus  to  Parmeniib-s  the  ide.i  of 
Iteiiig  had  presented  itself  in  its  complete  purity,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  conseetion  with  space,  time,  and 
multiformity,  and  he  was  compelled  to  decide  upon 
regarding  aa  human  fiuicy  and  illusion  what  appeara 
to  m  eomeeted  with  time  and  apnea,  changeahle 
and  nillhiform  (I.  97,  &c.  ITf^).  though  b  -  n.  ver- 
theteaa  felt  himself  oblked  at  ieaat  to  attempt  oa 
exphuMthn  of  thia  imuion.    In  thii  nttompt, 
which  he  designates  as  mere  mortal  opinion  and 
deceptive  putting  together  of  words,  he  lays  down 
two  primordial  forms  {iao^^\  the  fine,  and  light, 
and  thoroughly  uniform  aetherial  fire  of  flame  (<^A*> 
7or  alBiptov  irCpX  and  the  mlii,  thick,  and  heavy 
body  (5<Vaj)  of  dark  night  (I.  112,  6ic.)y — repre- 
sented by  those  w  ho  have  preserved  to  us  the  in- 
fonnatiou,  as  Warm  and  Cold,  Fire  and  F«irth 
(  ArisU  Phj/t.  i.  3,  Afetaph,  i.  5,  de  (Jtner.  et  VomtiiL 
L  8  {  Theophrast  ta  AI»b.  &  cl)  ;  the  ibnaer  in> 
fgRedtothetxiatoat,thehttirtotheiMn-«ziatent 
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(AioL  tad  TheopiLr.  IL  cc).  Although  the  latter 
wiBMMM  at*  Mt  fc—d  in  nvmenidei,  he  nmi- 

i  t'.lr  rrj?.r  fr(?  the  former,  the  primordial  principle 
^  i»B»  M  lite  actire  and  ical,  the  other  aa  the  oaa* 
iii  llMlf VHwdf       aUrfslBif  to  raltty  inmb 
Ka3»a?fd  bj  the  former  (1.  1 1.'',  l"jn).    The  whole 
mi^mm  u  60tA  vith  ii^ht  and  darkne»  (1.  123), 
■4  ail  af  Aair  ntaaungling  every  thing  in  the 
mda  it  formed  br  the  Deity,  who  reignt  in  their 
■iilt  f  L  127.      6i  l**<'^  rovrarv  Soi^y  if  vdrra 
<a#^p«^>,  the  primary  Mtvacc  of  the  fateful  pro- 
tmim  and  intermingling  (trruycpoio  riimv  koI 
t.'f.M  ^r]C>^,  L  1*27,  «5cc.).    A«  lh»'  fir«t  of  th<'  ffods 
Ui«  4euj  derived  Eros,  the  principle  of  union  be- 
tween the  matoaliy  eppoaed  primordial  principles 
(Ami.  Mfi<if>h.  L  4  ;  SeTt.  Kmpir.  adr.  Maih.  ix. 
2.  C  ;  Flat.  4»  Frimio  tnaido^  p.  946,  e.)  ;  and 
iteMMadbargaia,dBdbwMto  repcceent  powers 
■lpiriBtion:«  of  n.^ture  (Pbto,  Symp.  p.  195,  c; 
1lmmL4»Jimaom,  L  c.  5),  aatongst  which  Desire, 
llmjmAtuSkmmjwfWfBhKnhetnhmd  (Cic 
de  SoL  Dear.  L  11  ;  S.  Karsten's  Conjecture,  L  c. 
p.  Jud,  does  not  seem  reqaisite).  Bat  the  ultimate 
afriBitory  principle  ef  the  wodd  of  origiaated  ex> 

ie*^j,  and  as  such  he  may  very  well  have  deaig- 
u&t4  sfc  one  time  that  deity  that  holds  sway  be- 
I  MMth»efparflM(Stabaeiia,£Us9kL23,  pi482  ; 
I   fwp.  Plato,  Symp.  p.  195,  c),  at  other  times  the 
I  i9fated|nDC^ka  themielrea  (PlttUdtfwi  Mia. /'ro- 
I  mtL  ft  ITim^  p.  IWH,  k).   Oftlie  CMmogony 
Parmenidf  s  which        cnrried  out  very  much  in 
4stii^  ««  musrti  onij  a  lew  fxaamemUaBd  Dotioea» 
«M  M*4HMht»  ■iiiiilMil  (L       Ac; ; 
hikSd.  Pift,  L  23,  p.  482,  &c  ;  Cic  Nat. 
Dmr.  L  n,  &c. ;  comp.  S.  Karsten,       p.  240, 
&r.j.  sccuniiiig  to  which,  with  an  approach  to  the 
dxthocs  of  the  Pythagamaa,  he  conoei?ed  the 
Rfeeriesl  tntmdane  system,  surrounded  by  a  circle 
ct  the  pare  light  (Olympus,  Uranus)  ;  in  the  centre 
ef  tUs  Bindttte  ^iton  the  soii  «aflk,«d  between 
ill*  tiro  the  circle  of  the  milky-way,  of  the  morning 
I    «  CfMttiM;  star,  of  ibe  aon,  the  pianeu,  and  the 
I  MrvHAMaWflagardedataadxtiiKofthe 
t^  pTinocdial  elements.    As  here,  so  in  his  an- 
i^nnalngiiit  atteiaaii^  he  deduced  the  di&rences 
«  fdw  «r  pafte&m  af  BrpriwrtiB.  Am  the 

ttf'fr.Qt  proportioai  ia  which  the  primordial  prin- 
^ia  wen  intetie^^led  (S.  Kanlen,  p.  257»  due,), 
ml  apia  dedoced  the  diAeRSMM  in  ikt  mmm 
c^uties  from  the  more  or  lew  perfect  inter- 
I     mam  of  the  members  (s^f  yip  Udrr^  lx« 
■ins  fufUtiP  rgA.inrXdYKTSM',  r«^s  vdos  drOpti- 
L  li5,  ftc ;  comp.  S.  Karsten,  pi  266, 
iu  *  —  brin^  dnwn  in  the  first  instance  that  the 
pns^jrwal  pruicipies  are  oaunaied,  and  that  all 
l^iVS  M«a  thoae  that  hanre  died,  partake  of  feel- 
apt  indeed  for  the  warm,  for  light,  for  sound, 
bu  far  tke  ooU,  lior  riarlrnfet  and  for  silence 
Ctt"i>— ^  db  Arms  £Siuk%  Aeoovdingly, 
tMrinmets  and  thought  also,  in  so  far  an,  while 
■Mi*ed  ia  a  ataia  eC  -^iT,  it  i*  an  object  of 
II,  fctifcetiftiiil  fwathapiMMidial 
pntcplM  of  the  world  of  phaenomeno,  but  must 
|«  «<alrirted  from  thai  Thought  which  ia  coin- 
"'■^viiklkialMlotelT  existent  Bnt,howeTer 
i%-*i»d  the  manner  in  which  Parmenides  separated 
^  1^  only,  changeless  Existence  from  the  world 
*■  tftaanwoa,  which  passes  off  in  the  change  of 
and  howem  little  he  may  have  endeaTwnd 
>•  U9M  Mt  dM  ktt«  la  iha  teMi^  tht  poMi- 


bility  of  its  being  so  traced  back  he  could  not  give 
op,  and  appeart  tor  that  very  icann  la  bare  diM^ 
nati«d  the  primordial  form  of  Warm  m  that 
which  was  real  in  the  world  of  phaenomena,  pro- 
taliljr  Bat  williotti  lafciwiMe  fa  Handtitin*  doelriua 

of  perjH'tual  cntning  into  exihtonco,  while  he  placed 
along  with  it  the  oppoaite  ^imordial  form  of  the 
bacnia  H  wai  onfy  ia  tMe  way  that  ba  eould 
imagine  it  poiaible  to  arrire  at  coming  into  existence, 
and  change.  Thus,  however,  we  tind  in  him  the 
genua  of  that  dualism,  by  the  more  complete 
canyinf  ant  of  which  the  later  lonians,  Empedock  s, 
Anaxagoras,  and  others,  ima^itunl  that  they  could 
meet  the  Klealic  doctrine  ot  the  absolute.  Empe- 
dadia  leems  maia  laBadjately,  and  to  a  greater 
extent  than  the  rest,  to  have  further  developed 
these  gerau ;  and  be  alto,  ju«t  like  Parmenides, 
•at  dawn  aaemity  or  pwdeethwrtiiw  aa  tba  althMte 

ground  of  originated  existence  niui  change,  and  in 
Uke  manner  agreed  with  hii  Eleatic  predecessor  in 
tbk,  Aat  Hka  «  wengaiadl  bgr  IUm  ;  a  presup> 
position  in  which,  as  it  occurs  in  Parmenides,  wa 
can  scarcely  fail  to  recognise  a  referaice  to  his  con* 
Tictkm  that  Thouoht  and  Existence  coincide.  But, 
little  ae  ha  coold  deny  that  the  really  existent 
must  in  some  way  or  other  lie  at  the  basis  of 
change  and  the  multilunuity  of  phaenomena,  he 
could  not  attempt  to  deduce  the  latter  from  the 
former  i^  i  long  as  he  niuititained  the  idea  of  the 
existent  as  single,  indivisible,  aud  unchangeable  ; 
and  tUa  idaa,  a^un,  he  could  not  but  OMdnHiii,  ea 
long  as  he  conceived  it  in  a  purely  abstract  manner 
as  pure /'ost^toM.  *  liut,  however  insufficient  this 
idea  is,  it  mm  immmrj  to  deTelope  it  with  ehaip> 

ness  ni:d  precision  before  it  would  be  j/Dssible  to 
make  any  successful  attempts  to  tind  the  absolutelj 
existent  in  i^aea  of  the  origiiuitcd,  end  tiianiuaaa 
something  multiform.  The  first  endeavours  to 
define  the  idea  of  the  existent  are  found  in  Xeno* 
phanes,  and  with  them  begins  tlmt  course  of  deTO- 
lopment  peculiar  to  the  Eleatics.  But  Parmanidea 
was  the  first  who  snccecded  in  develnpinsr  the  idea 
of  the  existent  purely  by  itself  and  out  of  itself, 
withoat  carrying  it  back  and  making  it  rest  apeo 
a  support,  like  the  Deity  in  Xenophanes.  It  is 
only  tram  inacuuate  or  iudistiuct  statements  that 
it  hm  besB  osadadad  that  Fnaenidee  nipitiiaihid 
the  absolut'^ly  existent  as  n  deity  ( Ammonias^  ia 
AriA  de  J$Uefytet.  t  68  ;  AxisL  tie  XemtfL  0Myb 
if  JlfeMMQ,  c.  4)l  8o  tfiat  bo  was  tha  only  philo- 
sopher who  with  difttinctnes;.  and  precioion  recog- 
nised that  the  existent,  as  such,  is  unconnected 
with  all  separation  or  juxtaposition,  as  well  as  with 
all  sncceaaion,  aU  relation  to  space  or  tune,  all 
coming  into  existence,  and  all  change  ;  from  which 
arobe  the  problem  of  oil  subsequent  metaphysics,  to 
reconcile  the  mutually  oppoasd  idaia  of  jfinMaMO 
and  Coming  into  Eaulence. 

After  the  scanty  collection  in  11.  Stephens'  Poene 
PUbmpUeet,  1573,  the  frsgments  of  Parmenides 
were  collected  and  explained  more  fully  by  G.  O. 
FuUehom  {Beiiraffe  zur  littck.  der  PkUoe,  TLj  oomow 
C.  Fr.  Haiwieh,  SfitcOegmm  OUmutimwn,  Ih. 
viii.).   A  more  oooaplete  coUection  was  then  made 

*  It  tmf  bo  necsssafy  to  soggest  to  the  reader 

who  i»  uiuiccustomed  to  the  terminology  of  meta- 
physics, that  in  connection  with  this  word  PotUitm 
he  must  dismiia  all  notion  of  locality,  and  look 
upon  it  as  a  noun  whose  meaning  answers  to  that 
of  tha  aiyectiTO  fMsdjsfc— Tbakslatoiu 
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hf  iht  author  of  thit  article  (Comment.  EleaL  Al- 
tono,  1815)  ;  Imt  the  best  and  most  careful  col- 
lection is  that  of  S.  Karsten,  who  made  use  of  the 
MiS.  apparatus  of  the  great  JuL  Scaliger,  which  is 
pwticwd  in  the  libnuy  of  Leyden.  It  forms  the 
second  part  of  the  first  volume  of  Philos'ifJiorum 
Graeconm  Vderum  Opcr,  JteiiqtUae^  Amstelod. 
18S5.  [Cr.A.B.1 

PARMF/XION  (ll«pM*»'f«'').  1-  Son  of  Phi- 
lotMi  m  disUnaiiidiM  MacedoQian  general  in  the 
Mffiet  ef  PhSlp  of  Macedon  and  Alexander  the 
Otnt  NotwithsUinding  the  prominent  place 
that  he  holds  in  history  wc  know  nothing  either 
of  his  family  and  origin,  or  of  the  services  by 
vUdl  he  had  nffihicid  the  high  reputation  of 
which  we  find  him  posscsst-d  when  his  name  first 
•ppeers.  As  be  was  considerably  older  than 
Philip,  having  been  bom  about  b.  c.  400  (see  Curt, 
rii.  2.  §  it  is  pn)l>ahlt'  that  had  already  dis- 
tinguished hinueit  during  the  reign  of  AmyntM  IL, 
hot  thft  iint  uNBtieii  of  hb  name  oeenn  in  the 
year  356,  when  we  find  him  entrusted  with  tho 
chief  oomnuuid  in  the  war  against  the  lUymni, 
whom  he  deteted  in  n  gntthnttle  (Phrt.  Abu.  9). 
Throughout  the  reign  of  Philip  he  enjoyed  the 
highest  place  in  the  confidence  of  that  monarch, 
both  as  his  friend  aud  councilor,  and  ns  a  general : 
the  king^h  ettiniation  of  his  merits  in  the  latter 
capacity  may  be  gathered  from  his  well  known 
remark^  that  he  had  never  been  able  to  hud  more 
than  one  genenl,  and  that  was  PWmenioQ.  (PIuL 
ApofML  ^\77fC)  Yet  the  occasions  nn  which 
kb  name  is  specially  mentioned  during  the  reign 
of  PhiHp  am  not  mraMrans.  In  a  c  946  wn  find 

him  cnpaged  in  the  siege  of  Halus  in  Thos'.aly 
(Dem.  de  F.L.Tf,  3!)'2),  and  ahortlj  alter  be  was 
sent  hjr  Pfaflip,  together  wiih  AnUpatar  and  B»> 
fylochus,  as  nmbaMador  to  Athens,  to  obtun  the 
ratitication  of  the  proposed  peace  from  the  Athe- 
nians und  their  allies.  (Id.  ib.  p.  3G2  ;  Arg.  ad 
Or.  de.  F.  L.  p.  336.)  In  n.  c.  342,  while  Philip 
was  in  Thrace,  Parmenion  carried  on  operations  in 
Euboea,  where  he  supported  the  ^laccdoniaii 
party  at  Eretria,  and  anhasqnently  besieged  and 
took  the  city  of  Orcus,  and  put  to  death  Fuphraeus, 
the  leader  of  the  oraosite  fection.  (Dcm.  Fhil.  iii. 
n.  196 ;  AAen.  zl  p.  308.)  When  Philip  at 
lonjjth  bcj:;m  to  turn  his  views  seriously  towards 
the  conquest  of  Asia  b.c.  336«  he  sent  forward 
Punenhm  and  Attains  with  an  army,  to  carry  on 
preliminary  operations  in  that  eenntry,  iind  secure  a 
firm  footing  there  by  liberating  some  of  the  Greek 
cities.  (Diod.  xvi.  91,  xviL  2  ;  Justin,  ix.  5.) 
They  bad,  howerer,  little  time  to  accomplish  any- 
thins;  iK'fore  the  assassination  of  Philip  himself 
entirely  changed  the  aspect  of  affiiirs :  Attalus  was 
hitterlj  hosti^  to  the  young  king,  bnt  Pannenion 
was  favourably  disposed  towards  him,  and  readily 
joined  with  Hecataeus,  who  was  sent  by  Alex- 
andir  to  Asia,  in  eflbcting  the  ranotal  of  Attdns 
hj  assassination.  By  this  means  he  secured  the 
attaahment  of  the  army  in  Asia  to  the  jwu^ 
knij*  ha  aAerwaids  caixied  on  aoass  nilitaiy 
operations  of  little  importance  in  the  Troad,  but 
ttust  have  returned  to  Europe  before  the  com- 
aeneemcnt  of  the  year  334,  as  we  find  him 
taking  part  in  tlie  deliberations  of  Alexander 
ptarious  to  his  setting  out  on  the  expedition  into 
Ashk  (Diod.  ZTii.  2,  5, 7, 16  ;  Curt.  vii.  1.  §  3.) 

Throo^Mmt  the  course  of  that  ei^afition  the 
■ankaa  imdaifd  bj  PanMsiQa  ta  the  jooig  \dag 
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were  of  the  most  important  kind.  a^'e  as; 

long  estaUished  npMalkB  as  a  milit&ry   con  t 
mander  naturally  gave  great  weight  to  his  advi<i 
and  opinion  ;  and  though  his  counael%  lemcin; 
genenuly  to  the  aide  of  eantion,  woe  fre<|aentJ,  i 
overruled   by  the  imp>ctuosity  of  the  youlkfaj 
monarch,  tiiey  were  alwavs  listened  to  wiiis  de* 
ferenoe,  and  awmatimas  fcfcwed  even  in  oppoaitiaii 
to  the  opinion  of  Alexander  himself.  {^A.rrina« 
iii.  9.)    Uis  special  pott  appean  to  have  been 
that  of  comnandefwfaHchMrer  the  ~ 
infantry  (Diod.  XTiL  17),  but  it  is 
he  acted,  and  was  generally  regarded  as 
command  to  Alexander  himtelil  Thoa, 
three  great  battles  of  the 
ArUoIa,  wliile  the  kin(»  in  y>rr«on  comniande<i 
right  wing  ot  the  army,  Parmeuion  was  piAced  stf 
the  head  of  the  left,  and  eaotAntad  rasiiiitinllj  tn 
the  victory  on  all  those  memorable  occasions^  (Arr. 
Atudi,  i.  14,  ii.  8,  iii.  1 1, 14, 15  ;  Curt.  iii.  9.  i  8^ 
ir.      §8ft,  15.  §  6, 16.  §  1—7  ;  Diod.  xwiL  Ift, 
♦)0.)     Acain,  whenever  AU-xander  divided  hi* 
forces,  aud  either  hastened  ibrward  in  person  witk 
the  light  ataed  troops,  or  en  the  eoBtrarjr,  des- 
patched a  part  of  his  army  in  advance,  to  iirs  sipj" 
some  important  post,  it  was  always  Parmenion 
that  was  selected  to  command  the  division  witero 
the  king  was  not  present  in  person.  (Arr.  A.ndb. 
i.  11,  17,  18,  24,  ii.  4,  5,  11,  iii.  IH;  Curt.  iii.  7- 
§  6,  T.  3.  §  16  ;  l>iod.  xvii.  3'Z)    The  confidence 
wpesed  in  him  by  Alexander  aiipean  to  fanvo 
been  unbounded,  and  he  is  continually  spoken  of 
as  the  most  attscbed  of  the  king's  friends,  and  as 
holding,  beyond  an  fpieatmi,  the  seaand  idaoo  a 
the  stnto.    Anion?  other  important  emplajhtaents 
we  find  him  selected,  sfter  the  battb  of  Isans,  to 
tako  yawttriwi  of  tko  tnMona  dspoaitad  hf 
Dareius  at  Damascus  (Arr.  ii.  11,1£|  Cnrt.  iiL 
1 2, 1 3) :  and  again  at  a  later  period  when  AJez» 
ander  himself  determined  to  pu^h  on  into  tiie 
wilds  of  Parthia  and  Hyitania  in  pursuit  of 
Dareius,  he  left  I'armenion  in  Media  with  a  larjro 
force,  with  instructions  to  see  the  royal  treasurea 
taken  in  Persb  safely  deposited  in  the  citadel  of 
Ecbatnna,  under  the  charge  of  Harpalus,  and  then 
to  rejoin  Alexander  and  the  main  army  in  Hyr^ 
cania.  (Arr.  iiL  10;  Jnstfas.  xiL  1.) 

But  Lcforo  the  end  of  the  year  330, 
Pannenion  still  remained  in  Media  in  parsuance 
of  ^»ese  etdefs,  tho  dhueiiij!  toolt  plnoa  faDnB- 
giana  of  the  plot  agidnat  tlM  Un^^  Bb,  la  wllidh 
Philotas,  the  only  surviving  son  of  Parmenion, 
was  supposed  to  be  implicated  [PhilotasJ  :  and 
the  confession  wrung  from  the  btter  by  the  tor- 
ture not  only  admitted  his  ovim  guilt,  but  involved 
his  fisther  also  in  the  chaige  of  treasonable  designs 
against  the  life  of  Alexander.  (Curt  tL  11.  §21 
— 30.)  Whether  the  king  really  believed  in  the 
guilt  of  Parmenion,  or  deemed  hb  li£d  a  necessary 
aaerffiea  to  policy  after  dw  aiaacntfwi  of  Ua  aoo,  it 
is  impossible  for  us  to  decide,  but  the  si-ntence  of 
the  luffed  general  was  pronounced  bj  the  iisanibirf 
Maflwbnbn  tnopa,  and  Poljr^bniaa  waa 


in  all  ba«te  into  Media  with  orders  to  the  officers 
next  in  command  under  Parmenion  to  carry  it 
into  execution  before  he  could  receive  the  tidings 
of  his  sou's  death.  The  WBteta  was  quickly 
nlieyefi,  and  Parmenion  was  assassinated  by 
C  leander  with  his  own  hand.  (Arr.  ylwai.  iii  2ti ; 
Curt  vii.  2.  §11—33;  Diod.  xriL  80  ; 
JbskMs  JMitin.aL5|  teak  zr.p^  734.) 
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Tue  death  of  Parmenion,  at  the  age  of  MTUity 
fmn,  wSmott  the  wkole  of  which  period  had  been 
l^t  ia  the  »enrjce  of  tht*  king  himself  or  of  his 
feho,  wiU  over  remain  one  uf  the  darkest  staius 

k~-  ;  r  hi'-Kf  than  that  the  Tcteran  general  who,  on 
tjcxannna,  bad  been  the  hrat  to  warn  the  king 
^fVHl  Atnil  sappoted  deugM  «f  kis  cmbIm 
lArr.  AcrJ,.  i.  25,  ii.  4  ;  Curt.  ili.  fl.  §4,  lOt 
|Ui  fkLAJm,  Id),  akuaoid  liaro  now  JuBMlf 
■ppiiimflilipnallhtfifcif  kb  ivmeign. 
I&^aed  it  ift  certain  even  if  we  admit  the  very 
evidence  that  Phiktlas  WM  zeallv 
in  the  conspiracy  of  DiamM,  tfMt  with 
ttti  fbc  at  least  Parmenion  had  no  connection. 
<'>n.  vi.  11.  «5  3X)  The  confession*  extorted 
k-M  I'uuitXiUk  on  the  nick  amounted  only  to  some 
«|IK  and  indefinite  prq^Mli  mM  to  have  bew 
«:'.ert»ined  by  his  &ther  at  the  suggestion  of 
Hynriiw,  nd  which,  if  they  were  not  alto> 
fHMr«fitfn,kid  prolmbly  beoi  m  amm  thn 
»  ''•mporarr  ebullition  of  di^cnrttcnt.  (Id.  ib. 
I^^-^L)   Yet  on  this  evidence  not  oolj  wai 

fti<  exr-cution,  or  rathtf  MMMMMiMk  HM  Mdud 
fej  m  twMii  treachery. 

Itt  Wwvvcr  onjnat  was  the  copdewmation  of 
Pumrcioa,  and  great  aa  wen  the  ■errieee  reaUy 

by  him  to  Alexander,  it  is  certain  that 
are  unduly  extolled  by  Quintus 
I  as  well  as  by  socne  modem  writers  ;  and 
^  4--!e!tion  of  that  author  that  the  king  had 
uj{te  ooUuBg  great  without  his  assistance  (lau^ 
9^  pfmfm%  fwr  acas  iilo  mikil  magnae  rei 
f^nt.  Til  2.  §  33)  is  altogfthcr  false.  On  the 
ttttmy,  Biaay  of  the  king's  greatest  successes 
^'^mUvmA bi  tfract  oppoilliflB  to  Ifcaadvleaaf 

PmnenioQ  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  prndeiit  and 
)  ctoiacter  of  the  old  general  rendciad  him 
'  I  if  apptedatiBg  Aa  iating  gcnfaa  tf  Ua 
l^z  Irader,  which  carried  with  it  the  assurance 
*i  ils  oars  soocett.  Had  Alexander  uniformly 
^liWii  the  advice  of  Parmenion,  it  is  clear  that 
"  wrii  asm  have  conquered  Asia.  (See 
^*a^AmA.  i.  13,  ii.  '2h  :  Pint  A!fje.  16,  29, 
Aptfitk  p.  HM),hL  :  Diod-  xvu.  J  6,  54.) 

Ti>c»  ..aa  «r  Pmsniaa  imd 
«er  taiVr  n  Asia  ;  of  these  the  youngest, 
Dtcut,       sccidaataily  drowned  in  the  JNik, 
^c33l.  (CmLW.9.%7.)  VkmrnwrnmnM 

'^^yawdden  iilni      on  the  march  into  Hyr- 
^aadPhilotas  was  put  to  death  josl  before 
Wa  find  aba  two  tC  Ua  daaghters 
d  IS  married,  the  one  to  Attalus,  the 
rf  dkopatnu,  the  other  to  the  Maoed<mian 
•■ji^Cwaas.  (Curt.  TiS.  §S  17,  30.) 

*he  ol  the  dc^Hki  from  Lampsacus,  who 
^Afrti  before  the  R'>man  legates  at  Lysimachia 
J^^Jwi  agatait  Antiochus,  B.  c.  196.  (Polyb. 

^^Oue  fyf  the  ani!asaadori  ^^nt  hy  Gentius, 
iHjna,  to  rsoeire  tha  oath  aud  hostages  of 
[Jtv'tt.      161.    Hi  MbMinii  Moompanied 
V'Mseedflajii^hMMintolttodes.  (Polyb. 

«»J2,4.)  [E.H.B.J 
J!^^^'^  {napfinlm\  nmy.   I.  Of 
**^onia,  an  epj^nunmatic  poet,  whose  verses 
adwW  ia  the  ajllection  of  Philip  of  Thewa- 
V**»''^"««  it  is  probable  that  ha  flourishod  in, 
'^^y  befoTf,  the  tima  of  Atunstut.  Brunek 
ktg,^  ^  ^  aptaHM  k  Ik 
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(faL  B.  pp.  201 — 203),  and  one  more  in  the 
Lediows  (p.  177;  Jacobs,  Anti.  Grate,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  lJU — 1!)'7).  Ileiske  refers  to  liim  one  of  the 
anonymous  epigrams  (No.  cxxi.),  on  the  ground  of 
the  superscriptioo  Ila^Mrrof  in  tha  Vatieaa  MS., 
but  that  ia  the  name,  not  of  the  author  of  the 
epigram,  but  of  the  victor  who  dedicated  the  ttatoo 
to  wUflh  it  ftma  tiia  iaaeriptkn,  aa  b  ebar  fnm. 

the  fpiijnim  itself  (comp.  Rninck,  Led,  p.  2()'o  ; 
Jacobs,  Ammadv.  in  Autk.  Grate,  voL  iii.  pt.  i. 
p.  356X  Tha  epigraxna  «f  AnMimNi  an  dwnw 
terized  by  brevity,  which  he  himself  dedares  {Ep.  I ) 
that  he  aimed  at;  tufortunately,  they  want  the 
body,  of  which  bieVity  is  said  to  be  the  sotil, — wit. 

2.  A  granunarian  and  glossogrepher  (yXtm9» 
ypd<pos\  who  is  quoted  ia  tha  Vanatian  Scholia  on 
Homer.  (//.  i.  .591.) 

PARME'NION.  (na^M<*'t«^),ni«mtaet,who 
was  employed  by  Alexander  the  Great  in  the 
building  of  Alexandria.  Ue  was  entrusted  with 
lha  MpatinlsiidaDea  of  the  varin  «f  lealplan,  aa> 
pecinlly  in  the  tf*mplo  of  Senipis,  which  came  to  be 
called  by  his  name  /'anNeMtoats.  (JoL  Valer.  i.  35.) 
CImww  AbiMidliiiiM,  humvm,  madbm  the  great 
statue  of  Sm|b  to  Bkyasb.  {JPntrep.  p.  1 4, 
Sylbuig).  [P.S.] 

PABMENISCUS  (napntt^lffKos).  1.  A  partner 
of  Dionysodoms,  against  whinn  Demosthenea 
pleaded  in  the  speech  Karci  Aummthtpmik  (Den* 
pp.  1282—1298,  ed.  lUisk.) 

2.  Of  MetajKintuin,  who  pfobtllif  UfOd  ohoit 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  rentnry  n.  r.  Tamblichns 
(  y'iL  Pj/tiagor.  c.  Sti)  calls  huu  (according  to  the 
aonnoa  faading)  ttapiiinat,  and  ivutt  Um 
among  the  celebrated  Pythagorean  phik 
Athenaeus,  (who,  iY.  c  &c  gives  a 
froa  o  buar  af  a  oMi  of  thb  Mm 
account  of  a  Cj-nic  banquet,)  narrates  (xiv.  p.  614, 
a.  h.)  an  incidaot  in  his  life,  connected  with  a 
deioaBthrtatiboanoof  Tiophoiiias,aad  calls  him 
rich  and  high  born.  Ha  b  aba  MBtboad  hj 
Diogenes  LaerUus.  ix.  20. 

3.  A  gnucmarian  and  comnu-ntutor,  of  whom 
we  have  fragments  and  notices  in  the  SchoL  Horn. 
Od.  5'.  -Jll',  //.  .y.  V.  ;  Eustoth.  ad  Ji.il 
p.  854  ;  bchol.  Eurip.  Ahd.  lU,  276,  Troad,  222, 
99^  Mm,  BUiBL  Mag.  $.v.''Apmi  Staph.  By*. 
t.w.  "ASo^/T.'pvffo^^ia,  Ily^Hnus,  when  spcak- 
ing  {/'ml.  AstroH,  iu  2, 13)  of  his  history  of  tha 
alan,  probably  tafaa  to  a  bat  eoranMBtery  on 
Amtus.  Varro  (df  L.  L.  x.  10)  refers  to  him  as 
making  the  distinctiva  cbaiacteristica  of  words  to 
be  eight  in  mnte.  (FUKb.  BUL  Orate.  toL  I. 
p.  o  1 8,  vol  vi.  p.  375  ;  VoHUli^  De  HUt.  Craeo, 
p.  481,  ed-  Westennann.)  [W.  M.  G.] 

PA'RllKNON  (napWy«y).  1.  Of  fiycantium, 
a  choliaalfe  paat,  a  few  of  whtoa  verses  are  cited 
by  Athenaeti*  (iii.  p.  7  i.  f.  ;  v,  pp.  203,  c.  '2-2\ ,  a.), 
by  the  &choIuibts  on  Pmdar  {,i*jfth,  iv.  Di,)  and 
Nicander  (IVr.  806),  and  by  Slei^tts  of  By- 
zantium {».  rr.  BowSTwi,  ^plniov,,  Xtrwnj,  reading 
the  but  passage  BapfUrmv  Cor  Mtyisiry).  These  tew 
fiagnsBto  an  aalbctad  by  MaimlEO  (OMbaiAte 

Poens  Orfirrorum,  Rcrol.  1845). 

2.  Of  Khodes,  the  author  of  a  work  on  cookerY 
(furysipunf  MaoMiAia)  quoted  by  Athanaaaa  (m 

p.  308,  f.) 

6.  A  granunanan,  the  author  of  a  work  vcpi 
iidfUitTtttt  (AtL  xi.  p.  500,  b.)  who  is  not  impro> 
bably  tha  mm  vmrnm  aa  lha  dMMgiiiphcr  Pa»- 
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1-26  PARRHASIUS. 
PARMENSIS,  CA'SSIUS.    [Cassius  Par- 

MKNSIS.] 

PAIIMYS  {Tldptivs\  daughter  of  Smordis  the 
soa  ol  Cirrus.  She  beaune  the  wife  of  Dareius 
H3rstMpM»  ttd  «M  tlM  notlMr  of  Ari«aafdiN. 
(Herod,  iii.  88.  vii.  78.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

PARNAbSUS  inapyeurais),  a  son  of  Cleo- 
ponipus  or  PiBtridoB  UM  the  njwpli  Cleodflim,  it 
Kiid  to  have  bef  n  the  founder  of  Delphi,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  art  of  fontelling  the  fatore  from  the 
ffigfit  of  bird*,  and  to  haye  girea  hb  Mna  to 
Mount  Pama»su».    (PnuR.  x.  6.  §  1.)  CJU.8>] 

PARNETHIUS  (naf>H««>0,  a  ramtune  of 
Zeot,  derived  from  Mount  Pamet  in  Attica,  on 
which  there  tVMa  Imom  ■IrtiM  of  tho  god.  ( Pans. 
L32.  §2.)  [L.  S.] 

PARNO'PIUS  {nup»'6itm),  i.e.  the  expeller 
of  Jocnsta  (iretpMi^),  •  mmmo  of  Apolks  under 
wluch  he  had  a  statoe  m  the  aenqpoliB  at  Athens. 
(Pmu.  i.  24.  §  8.)  [L.  &1 

PAR0RBU8  (Ili^tlfX  ft  MD  of  TkMomo, 
and  the  n  niitt^d  founder  of  the  toWBOf  Paroria  in 
Arcadia.    (Pans.  viii.  35.  §  6.)  [L.  &J 

PARRHA'SIUS  {na^li<iaios).  l.A  ■nmmio of 
Apollo,  who  had  a  sanctuary  on  Mount  Lrceius, 
wnere  an  annoal  festival  was  celebrated  to  him  as 
the  epicnrios,  that  is,  the  helper.    (Pans.  viii.  38. 

2.  A  son  of  Lycaon,  from  wlmm  Parrhasia  in 
Arcadia  was  believed  to  have  derived  ita  name. 
(Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.)  Some  call  him  a  son  of  Zens, 
and  fether  of  Areas  and  Paras,  from  whom  the 
island  of  Pares  derived  its  name.  (Serv.  ad  Aen. 
si.  81 ;  Steph.  Bys.  s.  v.  Uiip9s.)         [L.  8.] 

PARRHA'SIUS(na/J(iaVioO,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  Greek  painters,  was  a  native  of  Ephcsua, 
tiM  Mn  «iid  pupil  of  Sfonor  (Fm  i  98.  §  2 ; 
Stnib.  xiv.  p.  642  ;  Ilarpocr.  s.  r.)  lie  belonged, 
tihoBsfore,  to  the  Ionic  school ;  but  he  practised  liis 
art  chiefly  at  Athens :  and  by  some  writers  he  is 
called  an  Athenian,  probably  because  the  Athe- 
nians, who,  as  PiuUirch  infonns  him.  InM  him  in 
high  honour,  had  bestowed  U|)on  him  ihc  right  of 
citizenship  (Senec.  Conlrov.  v.  10  ;  Aero,  Scfiol.ad 
Jfnnit.  ('(tnii.  iv.  8  ;  Phit.  Tht's.  4  ;  Junius,  Ca/al. 
■^rtj/*  «•  v.).  With  respect  to  the  time  at  which 
he  flowiabed,  tlum  lioo  boon  tono  doaVt,  oiiring 
from  a  story  told  by  Sonoca  (L  r.),  which,  if  true, 
would  bring  down  his  time  as  late  as  the  taking  of 
Otyntlnu  hj  PUIip,  in  OL  108,  2,  or  B.e.  847. 
But  this  tale  has  i;uit<-  the  air  of  a  fiction  ;  and  it 
is  rejected,  iu  unworthy  of  attention,  by  all  the 
authorities  except  Sillig  and  Meyer,  the  hitter  of 
whom  makes  the  extraordinary  mist^e  of  bringing 
down  the  life  of  Pjirrhasius  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Statement  of  Pausanias  (i.  2B.  §  2),  that  he  drew 
the  outliiii's  of  the  chasing  on  the  shield  of  Phci- 
dias^s  statue  of  Athena  Promachus,  would  place 
liim  00  ooily  ao  OL  84,  or  b.  c  444,  mleio  wo  ao- 
cept  the  somewhat  improbable  conjecltire  of  Miil- 
ler,  that  the  chasing  tm  the  ahieid  was  executed 
ioml  yooio  lil!tor^  (Comp.  My>s 

and  Sillig,  Glial.  Artif.  ».  r.  My^.)  Now  this 
date  is  probably  too  early,  fur  Pliny  places  Parrha- 
rivo^  fiUher,  Evenor,  at  the  90th  Olympiad,  u.  c. 
420  (//.  A'.  XXXV.  9.  s.  3G.  §1).  According  to 
thu  date  Parrhasius  himself  must  have  flourished 
about  the  95th  Olympiad,  B.c  4UU,  which  agrees 
'With  all  tho  certain  indicridoBO  whiidi  wo  bsvo  of 
bio  tioM^  mch  w  his  contonotioii  witb  Soooloo 
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(Xen.  Mem,  iii.  10),  and  his  being 
contooiporary  of  Zoudo;  the  date  juot 
however,  be  taken  as  referring  rather 
ttian  to  an  early  period  of  his  artistic 
ho  had  oviioBtiy  obtained  •  high 
the  death  of  Socrates  in  B.  a  399. 

Parrhasius  belongs  to  that  neriod  of  the  hiatoK 
of  Oredc  painting,  in  wUeb  aw  art  mij  mSA  f 
have  reached  p>^rfection  in  all  its  essentiAl  (M 
ments,  though  there  was  still  room  left  for  tb 
display  of  higher  excellence  than  any  in di vidua 
painter  had  yet  attained,  by  the  genius  «f  ai| 
Apelles.  The  peculiar  merits  of  Parrhasius  co<a 
sisted,  according  to  Pliny,  in  accuracy  of  drawii^ 
truth  of  proportion,  and  power  of  oipraoiiMk  ^  iS 
first  (or  above  all)  gave  to  painting  true  proportioi 
i^$ymmietnam)y  the  minute  details  of  the  countOi 
noaee,  tbo  ologaneo  of  the  hair,  dio  boanty  of  tM 
face,  and  by  tht*  confession  of  artists  themselrea  obj 
tained  the  palm  in  his  drawing  of  the  extremitaeOi.i 
(PKb.  H,  N,  xsxt.  9.  &  88.  f  8.)  Rh  •vtiinool 

nccnrdin^  tn  the  s.-imo  writor,  were  so  perfect,  as  to 
indicate  those  parts  of  tho  figure  which  they  did 
not  ozpioii.  rno  imonnounio  pMis  of  bia  ngurea 
seemed  inferior,  but  only  when  cumpanod  with  Uii 
own  perfect  execution  of  the  extremities. 

Parrhasius  did  for  painting,  at  least  in  pic  tu-ej 
of  gods  and  heroes,  what  had  been  done  fur  sculp* 
tnn>  by  Pheidias  in  divine  subjects,  and  bv  Polr- 
cleitus  in  the  human  tigure :  he  established  a  canoa 
of  ptopoction,  which  was  followed  by  d  tlM  artiolo  I 
that  came  after  him.  Hence  Quintilian  (xii.  10) 
calls  him  the  legishitor  of  his  art}  and  it  ia  ao 
doobttotUotbot  Plinyfofenfai  tbowordooT  tbo 

above  qiiotatI<ni  (primus  symmririain  f  u-turac 
dit ),   iSeveFal  interosting  obaonratioaa  on  the  pcia- 
ciploa  of  art  wbkh  bo  ftimMi  mm  md»  in  tbo 
dialogue  in  the  MemorwUMu^  already  referred  toi. 

The  character  of  Parrhasius  was  marked  in  the 
highest  degree  by  that  arrogance  which  often  ac- 
companies  the  consdotisness  of  pre-«minont  ability: 
'*  Quo  nemo  insofenfiits  sit  tims  plnria  ariis^  *oya 
Pliny.    In  epigrams  inscribed  on  bit  works  he  not 
only  made  a  boast  of  his  luxurious  habita,  calling 
himself  'A^poSicuTot,  but  he  also  claimed  the  honoor 
of  having  assigned  with  his  own  band  the  pfocioo 
limito  ofmo  vl,  aasd  And  s  boundary  wUdi  wao 
never  to  be  transgressed.   (See  the  Epignuao 
Ath.  aii.  pw543,  d.)   He  claimed  a  difiao  oiMi 
and  diTiao  ooBmwmicatiana,  calling  hioMir  tbo  oo- 
scendant  of  Apollo,  and  professing  to  have  painted 
his  Hercules,  which  was  preserved  at  Lindns,  from 
the  form  of  the  god,  as  onen  seen  by  him  in  sleep. 
When  conquered  by  Tinaatboo  in  a  trial  of  akffl* 
in  which  the  subject  was  the  rontf«;t  for  the  amw 
of  Achillea,  he  observed  tiiat  for  himself  he  thought 
littlo  of  it,  bot  that  he  Byai|iaiblwd  with  Ajax, 
who  wns  a  second  time  overcome  by  the  \em 
worthy.  (Plin.  ^c;  AtiuA  o, ;  Aelian.  r.£l.iz.  11; 
Eostatb.  «l  Bm.  Oi.  sL  845.)  FMor  dotaib 
of  his  arrogance  and  luxury  will  be  found  in  tbo 
above  passages  and  in  Athl  zr.  p.  687»  h.  c  B*> 
specting  the  story  of  Ua  coBtoot  wMi  ywiwii,  aao 
Zkuxis.     The  numerous  encomiums  upon  his 
works  ia  the  writings  of  tho  anootta  ava  coUactad 
by  Junioa  and  Sillig. 

Of  the  works  of  Parrhasius  mentioned  by  PKfliyf 
the  most  celebrated  seems  to  have  been  his 
of  the  Athenian  People,  respecting  which  the 
mentators  have  b^en  sorely  puzzled  to  i: 

bow  bo  ooold  boTo  oyhihitwi  ali  tbo  qmlitiaa 
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ttif  -  .'Mt:,  (>nn»3era  eiorabilem,  clementem, 
&Mni«fti<?m,  gtorinanm,  ezoeUum,  hunuleni,  fero- 

fsgacenqve,  «t  mmim  parftT  wteniwe  m 
to  ■  w  aJI  ihf's**"  rjinlities  were  expressed  Pliny 
fn«»  M  BO  aocv  iaformatiaa  than  ia  owtaiiied  in 
^  wii  f— i»  iytfoiii  Soom  writan  inp- 
f-^  tiut  th0  |||lMi  W>  a  gronp,  or  that  it  con- 
mited  e£  srvcial  grotipt ;  others  that  it  was  a  single 
ffuc;  and  Qaatremere  de  Quincy  ha«  put  forth 
At  ■frniooaly  abuird  hypotheasa,  that  the  picture 
r»  IT-'-. !  V  th;it  of  an  owl,  ju  the  symbol  of  Athens, 

laaiiy  headft  of  ditFerent  animals,  as  the  >yni* 
khrfAifilitii  II  enumerated  byPliByl  The 
tTJti  •eetns  to  }h-  that  Pliny's  wortis  do  not  de- 
■Gube  the  ptotere,  but  its  mtgeet;  the  word  dcUbat 


aaC  appear 

•  i  .r  »*-.-n  ;  but  the  character  of  the  pt-rsonilied 
Lv^^  was  to  be  ilMmd  ia  the  Knufht*  of  Ariato* 
pbaca, mk hk  Ao  vritings  of  nuwy  oth«r  «atllMB{ 
CM  PHny^  wofds  aeem  to  express  his  admiration 

art  which  coald  hare  given  anything  like  a 
fxurmi  inwtaiuiaiiou  of  sisoi  a  chaiacter.  Po«- 
aLlj,  tee,  lit  VKHfi  ii  BMljr  eopied  from  the 
SEomr  inff  e xasreration  of  some  sophist. 

Xatflhet  £unous  picture  was  his  Theseus,  which 
M  fumntd  in  the  CapitoL,  and  which  appears 

*  bre  been  the  picture  which  embodied  the  canon 
«t  (aauiig  refened  to  above,  aa  the  Doiyphonu  of 
N^Utat^hidM  tfMk  af  MBlplnii  TUiwnrk, 
l»wtter,  which  was  the  nia<.trq>iece  of  Tonian  art, 
iid  att  faUj  atisfjr  the  aeTeter  taste  of  the  Uel- 
Ub  «kM(  m  «v  iMM  to  Hw  flritkte  of 
r-.tiiznor,  who  said  that  the  Theseus  of  Parrhai- 

hsd  isd  apon  roaea,  but  kit  own  upon  bce£ 

TSv  works  of  Pusliaaius  were  not  all,  however, 
oitkti^Tated  character.  He  paintwl  libidinous 
J<rtMe*,  such  as  the  Archicallus,  and  Meleager 
udAtsknta,  which  ai'c•■^v^-a^ds  gratified  the  pru- 
riat  taste  of  TilH-rius  (  Plin.  /.  r.  ;  SueL  TU,.  44). 
A  iew  oibrrs  of  his  pictures,  chiedy  mythological, 
•  MKnted  by  PUny,  ta  whoa  w  afao 
«re  thxi  tablets  and  parchments  were  preserved, 
«  siuch  vera  tho  TaloaUe  ootUne  drawings  of 

2^'  '  vnVrs  who  wrote  upon  their  art.  [P.S.] 
i^iKIlLUlASlKlSikuigQf  Anoeiia.  £Aib> 
U€»A«,pw363,a.] 
PARTUAMASPATES,  king  of  Parthia  [Abp 
S&S,         and  snhMqueatfy  ku^  of 
^■■■i  [Amacioav,  p.  363,  a.] 
PARTHAON.  [PoRTHAON.j 
PAllTHE'NIA  (  napSfvla).     1.  That  is  «  the 
a  lumame  of  Artemis  and  iiera,  who, 
D.*      i>  «»»d  to  have  deiived  it  from  the  river 
nn^mi.  (Callim.  Hymn,  imlkmu  110;  Itohol. 
^^r^  HJML  I  187.) 
lTW«lbir8nNM.fiaB  whoBtha  island 

(SehoL 


^  Ssa»»  anciently 

JABTHENIAWS,  AEiniinm»tliaM&or 

•J  *i  ^iilnrical  work,  which  gave  an  act  r  tmt  of 


anous  nsnog  wha  aapiied  to  the  tjniany 


(Vilcat.  ajSkA^OmTl^ir 

PAHTHENIS  (Tlo^m),  a  female  epigrara- 
^•ho  fctdajlaca  in  the  Garland  of  Meleager 
iV*  *  ^  epigrams  are  extant,  and 

i»  no  other  mention  of  h.-r,  anleai      be  the 

■ttt  as  tbe  posiaa  vbsoi  MavtMl 


Sappho  (rii.  69.  7)*  where,  however,  the  true 
nftiii«oriliaBanaiidoiibtlU:  tkabart  editkoa 

have  Fantaenit.  [P.  S.] 

PARTUfi'NlUS^  occun  ia  Javenal  (xiL  44)  aa 
Aa  MOM  of  «  ilhmhaiar,  avldentijr  of  high  re- 
putation at  that  time  (comp.  Schol,).  Sillig  {Ap- 
pemL  ad  CaiaL  Ariif.)  and  the  commentators  on 
JnTenaU  take  the  name  either  as  entirely  fictitioua, 
or  as  meaning  only  a  Samiaa  artist,  from  FMt>> 
thenia,  the  old  name  of  Samoa :  but  the  B.ima 
name  occurs,  in  a  slightly  difTercnt  form,  C.  Oc- 
tavius  Parthenio,  with  the  epithet,  A  lymtariun^  in 
an  inscription  (Grutcr,  p.  dcxxxix.  5  ;  R.  Kochette, 
LcUre  a  M.  ikAom^  pp.  HtS^  377,  2nd  ed.  Paris, 
1845).  [P.&l 

PARTHK'NTUS  (nopOeVioj),  the  chief  ch;un- 
beriain  ^cuidatio  jpraepotitm)  of  Domitian,  took 
an  aeliva  part  b  tha  aooipiiacy  by  whidi  tluit 
emperor  perished,  a.  d.  96.  Afti-r  tb<>  death  of  the 
tynnt  he  penuaded  Narva  to  accept  the  crown, 
bttt  waa  hhaadf  kiOad  ilkMtdy  afterwuds  by  the 
soldiers,  together  with  the  other  conspimtoca 
against  Domitian,  wham  Nerva  had  not  the  coumga 
to  protect  The  soldiers  cut  off  the  genitalia  of 
Partheniuiv,  threw  them  in  his  face,  and  than 
strangled  hira.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixvii.  1.5,  17  ;  Suet. 
iJota.  It)  ;  AureL  VicU  EpiL  11,  12  j  Eutrop.  viii, 
1  ;  Mart  iv.  7B,  xi.  I.) 

PAKTHE'NIUS  (na^#W),Hterar>-.  1.  Of 
NiCAKA,  or  according  to  others,  <^  Mvklka,  but 
more  probably  af  tha  ftnmr,  anoa  bath  Suidaa 
(5.  r,  Nf  oTop)  and  Stephanus  Byzantiniis  (#.  r.  Ni- 
kma)  make  him  a  oatite  of  that  town,  and  the 
andaul  giaaiinaiiant  ganaally  speak  af  htm  aa  the 
Nicaean.  He  was  the  son  of  Herodeides  and 
Eudora,  or,  as  Hermippos  stated,  of  Tetim  ;  and 
Suidaa  fiutlier  rehtes  that  ha  was  taken  phiuiner  by 
Gfama,  in  tha  Mithridatic  waii»  waa  afterwards 
manumitted  on  account  of  hi<)  leaniintr,  and  livid 
to  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  The  accuracy  of  this 
■tatwwl  Ima  baaa  called  hi  qneetion,  nneetheia 
were  seTenty-eeven  years  frnm  the  death  of  Mithri- 
dates  to  the  accession  of  Tiberius  ;  but  if  Pai^ 
thenioa  waa  taken  prisoner  in  his  childhaad,  ha 
might  have  been  about  eighty  at  the  dt-ath  of  Au- 
gustus. His  litenuy  activity  most  at  all  events  be 
pbeadiathanipiaf  Aflfasiaa.  Ha  dedicated  hia 
extant  work  to  Cornelius  Oallus,  which  mast, 
thaiefioie^  have  been  written  before  &  c.  26,  when 
CUiaaAad.  Wa  knew,  moreover,  that  Partlienius 
taught  Virgil  Greek  (Macroh.  t.  17),  and  a  line 
in  the  Georgics  (i.  437)  is  expressly  stated  both 
by  Macrobius  {L  c.)  and  A.  (iellius  (xiii.  26X  to 
have  been  bamawad  fton  Flithenius.  He  seems 
to  have  been  rery  popular  among  the  disiinguished 
Romans  uf  his  tune  ;  we  are  toU  that  the  emperor 
Tiberias  alaa  i^ialad  hk  pnmnt.  and  plaead  hk 
works  and  statues  in  the  public  librafNa,  aloitt 
with  the  most  celebrated  ancient  writers  (8lMl.2£ 
70). 

Snidas  calls  Parthenins  an  elegiac  poet,  and  the 
author  of  verses  in  various  kinds  of  measure* 
(4Krrmomh  m1  nirpttv  Zm^pttp  movrris)  ;  and 
although  his  only  extant  work  is  in  ycDio,  it  waa 
as  a  poet  that  he  was  best  known  in  antiquity. 
The  rollowing  are  the  titles  of  his  principid  works : 
— 1.  'EArysta  «j  'A4>poStT7iy  (Suid.)  for  which  we 
ought  probably  to  r^ad  fkcytlai,  ' A<ppi)tirr] ,  an  two 
separate  work*,  and  ilii)>  cm  jfcturf  i^.  .siipjHH  t.-il  by 
the  way  in  which  these  works  are  qiioU'd  by  tM 
^fc^JtlJ^J^  ^Pm^JBB  ^fiOIB^^a  ^Si^^^^^fca  ^^^y  ^fci        ^fti^B^^4^Jj^^nj^l^  ^ 
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Artemid.  iv.  63).  2.  'A^rrjf  iirui^Httov.  a  dir}?e 
ta  hi»  wife  Arete  (Suid.).  3.  'ApiArvs  ^7«tw>«oK, 
in  thrcf  books  (Suid.).  Either  to  thin  work  or  the 
former  may  be  reterred  the  quotation  in  the  Scholiast 
«i  ntOtt  (^Tf'Afirf^  Mm.  tt.es>.  4.  'Ai^ 
0tVin}    fSteph.  Byz.  i.  rp.  Kp<w/5ft,  Aofirtta). 

Els  ApxtMtSa  iwualfiuow  (Hephaest.  p.  9j. 
e.  lit  AiSftfu^  Wmiiiuf  (Steph.  Bys.  «,«. 
ToKXifino*').  7.  Bfas  (Schol.m///.ix.  44G).  8.  An- 
A0ff  (Stepb.  a.  BcAqWyuM,  rpww).  9.  'UpeucKiit 
(St*ph.  cm.  "Wb,  OMnf ;  Btjinol. ««.  «^p^ 
Xft>X  1 0.'l^xicAot  (Steph.  fl.v.'Ap^ia).  11.  Kpi- 
nrytear  (EtyiiL#.v.2prvt).  12.  AcviroSUu  (Steph. 
«.«.  Ifqptoi).  18.  np<nnnirrtK6v  (Steph. «.  v.  Kc^ 
pvKoiy.  14*  Morttum,  It  is  stated  in  the  Am- 
brosian  manu8cript  of  Virgil  that  Parthpnius  wroto 
a  wol'k  io  Greek  under  this  title,  which  was  imitated 
bjViigU.  lAb  M0ru(iop4>th*tf.  Whether  Par- 
thenins  wa«  the  author  of  thi*  work  or  not  it  doubt- 
ful. Suidas  li.  V,  Hiarmpj,  in  one  paauge,  ascribes 
ft  to  Parthcmm  «f  Mom  t  hmt  in  another  (a. «. 
Tla^>Btvioi  X7oy),  he  nttrihiitcs  it  to  Pnrtlifnius  of 
Chios  [No.  2\,  Since,  however,  the  words  in  the 
Irttor  passage  an  wanting  in  Ifct  old  editioM  and 
\u  mdtt  mannscripts  of  Suidas,  it  is  probable  that 
they  #ere  not  written  by  him,  but  wen  made  ap  by 
some  one  from  the  paMage  oo  Neiloiv  and  tiMl 
■erted  under  Parthenius  in  their  wrong  plasa.  This 
work  is  like\tnse  referred  to  by  Eustathiot  {ad 
JJioMtM.  420)  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted,  aa  Clinton 
hm  inaaiked,  that  tlie  expression  of  EoatatldaB 
mtni  to  imply  that  another  Pnrth»'niii»  was  in- 
tend^. It  is  not  improbable  that  Ovid  may  have 
Iwrrtiwed  from  this  work  in  Ua  IMmasplaMe. 
16.  tt«pl  ipuTiKVV  iraBytudruv. 

The  work  last  mentioned,  Hep)  fyvruewM  »a9ih 
lidWrtV  latiweolf  aaaof  liMwritinfser  Partheniut 
til, It  has  come  down  to  us.  It  is  written  in  prose, 
and  cODtaioa  thiitj-siz  brief  love-storiei|  which 
endid  in  an  «BMnBte  manner.  ItfaMnlad, 
ae  haa  been  already  remnrk>-d,  t>>  Cornelius  Gallos, 
and  was  compiled  for  his  uav,  that  he  might  avail 
himaelf  of  the  materials  in  the  composition  of  epic 
Old  elegiac  poMns.  The  work  ie  of  some  interest 
Id  Its  as  Parthenius  pves  in  most  cases  the  names 
•f  the  writers  from  whom  he  derived  his  narratives, 
and  ^aaeztends  onracqnahHanna  with  aeow  Greek 
writers  of  whom  w*»  have  very  few  fnirments 
•Ztant.  pf  this  work  we  have  only  one  manuM:ripL, 


J,  pnserved  at 
present  At  Heidelberc.  It  was  first  printed  at 
Basel,  1681,  edited  by  Comahua.  The  principal 
editiena  an  z^O^bkBkkiimJMmBmSer^ 

lur.  n  Antiqul,  Paris,  1676 1  bjf  Ham,  appended 
to  his  edition  of  Conon,  OtfUii^aB,  l7M  ;  by  Paa- 
eow,  Leipzig,  1 824  ;  and  by  Weatanann,  in  Mv9e- 

ypdipoi :  Si  rijtiores  Poi'tictte  Hiwtoriae  Oraed,  Bruns- 
wick, 1843.  (Kaliric.  liifJ.  Graee.  vol  iv.  p.  30.% 
&c.;  Vost.  De  HiJit.  (rViMVJ.  p.  208,  &c.  «d  Wester- 
mann  ;  Clinton,  F.  //.  vol.  iiL  p.  548,  &c.;  Lebeau, 
Sur  tea  A  tUeurs  dont  Farthenitis  a  tiri  aes  iVarraiions, 
in  Mim.  d$  CAcad.  d,  JtucHp.  voL  zzxiv.  p.  63, 
to. ;  Eckstete,  in  EoAuAOnbmSBimgdopUik, 

art.  Patihrnnis.) 

%  Of  Culua,  the  eon  of  Thcstor,  lomamed 
ClHw%  waanid  toba  a  deaeendart  ef  HoM.  «ad 

wrote  a  poem    on   his   father,  Thcstor  (Suid.). 
bttidaa  alao  ascribes  to  him  the  oompoaitioo  of  the 
Mtkmorpkom;  bat  w»  have  ekown  abeva  that 
this  sentence  is  probably  misplaced  in  Suidaa. 
lb  Tha  OmAMnaBuw,  waa  a  papU  of  the  Alafr 
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ondrine  gmmmarian,  Dionysius,  who  liTed  in 
first  century  before  Christ  (Suidas,  s.  v.  Amm^tmwm^}, 
Thin  Parthcriiis  is  mentioned  by  Athenn*»tii«i,  ^'ho 
quuteb  a  work  of  his  entitled  Il*pl  rwy  frofxi.  toss 
'Ioto^kA  hHum  {^rewyUvwr  ( Athesu  xi.  p.  -M?; 
c.  p.  .^01,  a.  XV.  p.  680,  d.  e  ),  and  also  by  Hustle 
thius  (od  //.  xxiiL  p.  1412,  ad  (Jd,  xr.  p.  Sp7 ). 

4.  Tha  PMMUaaitffreqnendy  ((noted  br 
nils  Ryzantinus  (n.rr.  rnrOoi,  AtKi^Ttoi,  MoT 
In  the  (ireek  Aathoiogy  thwe  ia  as  epiignua 
ErjcioB  (Amd.  iraL  &  n.  WT),  addiaiaaJ 

BruDck  understands  this  to  be  the  Parthenicts  who 
was  taken  in  the  Mithridatic  war  [Nu.  1  ],  aini 
Jncoha  aajpfwst^  him  to  be  the  same  as  the  diecipl* 

of  nionysms  [No.  ;  but  neither  of  these  opinion* 
can  be  correct,  as  Clint«)n  hiw  observed  {f.  H.  vol. 
iii.  p.  .^49),  since  it  appears  from  the  authority  «C 
Stephanas  By«.  (<•  r.  AcicfKrioi)  that  tli<"  l'li'»cn»-an. 
Parthenius  lived  after  Magncntius,  who  aiew  Coa~ 
atans  in  a.  d.  350. 

PARTHENOPAEUS  (nar^fivnraroT^.   nne  oT 

the  seven  heroes  that  undertook  the  ez] 
afafaul  Thehaii   H«  ia  aaawifaBn 

Ares  or  Meilanion  and  Ataknte  (ApoUod.  iiL  9> 
§  2,  6.i6,  Ac  s  Fane  iii.  12.  g  7 1  Eoxipw  Smppt, 
888;  %m.  miAm.^  4t8),  eomatfanea  «r  Me- 
leager  and  Atalante  (Hygin.  Fah.  70.  79),  and 
sometimes  of  Talaus  and  Lysimache  (A period,  i.  9. 
§  13 :  Paus.  ii.  20.  §4,  ix.  18.  g  4  ;  Schol.  adOmA. 
Col.  1385).  His  son,  by  tha  Bymph  ClynMM, 
who  marched  against  Thebes  as  one  of  the  Kpignni. 
is  called  Promachns,  Stratokna,  Thesimenea,  or 
Tlesimenea.  (Apellod.  i.  9.  §  18,  iii.  7.  «  9  ;  Em- 
stath.  od^ow.  p.  489  ;  Ilygin.  Fai.  71  ;  Pans  i.u 
12.  §  7.)  Parthenonaeus  waa  killed  at  The'iK>«  hj 
Asphodicus,  Amphidiona  ar  FuMyaHni  (  A  pol* 
lod.  iii.f;.  §  8;  An.  bu  18, m  ilk;  AescVivU 
Sad.  e.  TkA^  £L.  S.  ]' 

PAnTHmOPE  (na^M{vi|).  LA  daughter 
of  StymphaluR,  and  by  Heradai  tha  SMthar  af 
Euerea.  (Apollod.  il  7.  §  8.) 

2.  A  daqghtw  (rf'  Ancaeus  and  Samia,  became 
by  Apollo  the  laallMr  a(  Lyeoidia,  (PIml  HL 

4.  §  2.) 

3.  One  of  the  Seirens  (SehaL  «d  Horn.  Od.  zB. 
39 ;  Aristot.  JIKri  Jam  181.)  At  Naples  hm 

tomb  was  shown,  and  a  torch  race  was  held  ev.  ry 
year  in  her  honour.  (Strob.  v.  p.  246  ;  TaetjL.  ad 
Lye.  7:i2.) 

4.  The  wife  of  Oceanni,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  Eoropa  and  Thrace.  (Tieti.  adlAtc  89  4; 
comp.  SehcL  mk  JmAjfi,  Pun.  183.)  [Ls.J 

PA'RTHBNOS  (napfl/voj).  '•  t^'^  vir^fi^^  a 
surname  of  AtfMUt  at  Athens,  where  the  fiunous 
temple  Piftlanea  waa  dedieatid  ta  bar.  (Pnna.  L 
24,  T.  ii.  i  6,  viiL  41.  |  5,  x.  34,  in  fin.)  Par- 
thenoa  also  eecnrs  as  the  proper  name  of  the 
daughter  of  Apollo  and  CbryMithemis,  who  after 
Imt  prantam  death  was  placed  by  her  father 
among  tha  alM  (Ujgia.  <M.  Attr.  25.  m 

till.)  (U  S.] 

PARYSATIS  (no^^ewrif  or  Ihyewrfris,  aaa 

Baehr  ad  Ctes.  p.  186.)     Accor<lin;r  to  Strabo 
(zvi.  p.  785),  the  Persian  form  of  the  name 
Phannriik 

1.  l)aucliter  of  Artixences  T.  T^ongi: 


of  Persia,  waa  given  bj  her  httber  in 
her  own  hnthar  Haialaa,  aui  named  Odraa, 


B.C.  424  succeeded  Xerxes  II.  on  Uie  throno  af 
Fenia.  (Ctai^  Pm,  44,  ed.  fiaahi;)   The  fiaabia 
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tlmrter  «f  Dtuvivs  threw  the  chief  power  into 
ti»  kudkjf^Ujaui* ;  whote  admiowtnUion  was 


It  mM  at  her 

f  ■  -s  b.^tijatinn  that  Dar^ius  put  to  death  his 
t««  bfB&kan  SofdiaaittaiMi  Aiaites  m  w«U  «•  Ar> 
«#iMaBAibtnHmlfcacUir«nMd.  AH  tlw 

haiij  of  Slateiia,  wno  was  married  to  her  son 
Amxtam,  were  in  like  manner  sacrificed  to  her 
jmmtjf  aui  slie  was  with  difficulty  induced  to 
•uin*  liie  fife  of  StMtm  herseUl  ( Id.  ib.  48—56.) 
>*  '  b.xfl  Vt>*»n  the  mother  of  no  le»«  than  thirteen 
ciiLcdrm,  ot  whom  four  only  grew  up  to  manhood. 
Toe  ekkst  «f  AaM,  Arsaeat,  vho  afterwards  as- 
»''Titd  ihe  name  of  Anaxerre*,  wns  }yom  before 
i^nus  had  obtained  the  •ov«re^  power,  and  on 
tfi        l^jpHlia  «Mf(ht  ta  a«t  MMa  Iria  cUna 

t' thiYNM  in  f;ivfii:r  (  f  hi-r  pocond  non  Cyrtis. 
faHae  m.  thia  attempt,  she  neTsrtheiefts  interposed 
ii»  tte  4mk  wt  Diiciu        405«  to  prevent 
Aruterxes  from  patting  Cynm  to  death  ;  and 
Wiaiied  with  the  king  to  allow  him  to  return  to 
m  mtrapy  in  Asia  Minor.     (Ctes.  Pert.  67  ; 
Pat  Art.  1—3  ;    Xen-  Amab.  L  1.  §§  1—8.) 
I>-nn^  the  aWnce  of  Cvru*.  she  continued  to 
H'  Ai:  ka  projet-ts  by  her  iiiBuence  with  Ar- 
<BRXM,  whom  she  pMfMited  from  listening  to 
1^  wIm  wmild  have  warned  him  of  the  desif^s 
^  Ui  bmhcr ;  on  which  acooant  die  was  loudly 
kaaisd  \ff  tha  aipponte  psft^f  it  6Di|ft  la  the  real 
wtiar  of  thf  war  that  en«nfd.    Even  after  the 
U  Cmiaxa  (u.c.  4U1),  Parymtia  did  not 
ta  fisplay  h<>r  grief  fn  tl»  death  of  her 
^T:tQrite  Mm,  by  bestowing  funeral  honours  on  his 
utiteid  na>aiaa»  aa  well  as  by  acts  of  kindness 
»Chaiihaa»  ^  leader  of  hi*  Oredc  mereenariet, 
«Mse  life  «he  in  vain  attempted  to  save.    It  wns 
»<  botf  before  the  weakness  and  vanity  of  Arta- 
BTus,  who  was  ambitious  of  being  thought  to 
1^  4hi  Ua  hntiicr  with  his  own  hand,  enabled 
TWyntis  to  avenge  herself  upon  all  the  real  au- 
thwi  of  At  death  of  Cyma,  every  one  of  whom 
■wi»dj  fel        hu  fvtm,  and  were  pat  to 
•"-rJi  by  tV  mn  t  cruel  tortures.   Meanwhile,  the 
^Mwaaaw  between  hor  and  Stateixa,  the  wife  of 

•  tmfdk  ParvMti*  found  an  opportunity  to  elude 
^  v^^bnce  of  her  rival,  and  effect  her  do- 
Mnhypmm.  {Ctta.  99-^ ;  VkiL  AH,  4, 
iU-17, 19.) 

The  feeble  and  indolent  Artazerxes,  though 
^•«»  apparently  fully  convinced  of  his  mother's 
r:  lit,  WW  aoBtent  to  banish  her  to  Babylon  ; 
■ad     u-Tis  not   lonjr  before  he  entirely  forgot 
^        and  recalled  her  to  his  court,  where 
^Mea  WMiwifl  aB  her  former  hiflnapca.  Of 
the  soon  availed  herself  to  turn  his  «u»- 
P*c«Bs  agnart  TisMphemes,  whom  she  had  long 
m  havnf  heen  tko  ink  to  diaeom  the 
^  Cynw  to  hi«  brother,  and  who  was  now 
9«t  t3  4(aih  fay  Aitaxecxoa  at  her  instigation,  &  c 
^  {TttL  Art  ti-JtS  ;  DM.  sir.  80 ;  Polyaen. 
T**  11.  t  L)  This  appears  to  have  been  the  last 
hi|| uiidogqe  of  the  crimes  of  Parysatis  ;  at 
ll  li  die  last  mention  that  we  iind  of  her 
The  period  af  hor  death  it  irhotty  nn- 
■^wa.  The  hi»tr<n,'  of  h'T  intri{nie«  nnd  cmel- 
^■^ As eatlioe  of  which  is  ahovc  given,  is  very 
Sywjhtsd  by  Pfartaich  (ArhuMnm),  who  has 
^"li  the  authority  of  Ctesias,  a  n'si'^mt  at 
^  nait  of  Penaa  thnmghout  the  uehod  in 

of  nnenllcity. 
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The  abstract  of  CtohiaH  himself,  preserved  to  us  hy 
Photiua,  records  the  same  event*  more  briefly. 

9.  The  youngest  daughter  of  Odnia  rAxl»> 
xerxes  ill.),  king  of  Persia,  whom  accordmg  to 
Arrian  {Amab.  vii.  4.  (  5)  Alexander  the  Oreat 
OMrtied  at  Sasa,  b.  c  325,  at  the  same  drae  witii 
Barsine'  or  Stateira,  the  daughter  of  Dudna. 
Arrian  cites  Aristohiilus  as  his  authority  ;  but 
this  Bfcond  marriage  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
other  author.  [E.  H.  B.] 

PASCHASINUS,  toppther  with  Lucentius 
bishop  of  Asculum,  and  Bouitacius,  a  presbyter, 
was  despatched  by  Leo  I.  to  feyveeent  han  in  the 
rouiu;!  of  Chalcedon.  hold  a.  n.  4.51.  P.ischnsinus, 
ot  whose  previous  history  and  position  in  iiiie  we 
know  MduBff,  eeeme  to  mvo  hnd  tiie  chief  plaee 
nmon^  the  three  lou'ntes  since  he  subeetihed  ^ 
acu  of  the  council  in  the  name  of  the  pope  befove 
the  twoothem 

An  epistle  of  Paschasinus,/>eQiMirtinsFanlai^ 
is  still  extant,  addressed  to  Leo  in  reply  to  some 
inquiries  from  the  pontiff  widi  regard  to  the  calcu- 
latif>iia  for  determining  the  festival  of  Easter.  It 
will  l)c  found  unrii-r  its  >)*'st  form  in  the  editions  of 
the  works  of  Leo,  pulilished  by  Qufsncl  and  by 
the  brothers  BallerinL  [Lbo.]  (Schonemann, 
liiUu4h.  Fatrum  Lat.  vn].  ii.  §49;  Biihr,  f?e*- 
cAicJUe  der  Horn,  LUteraL  SupnL  Band.  2te  AbtheiL 
§  166.)  [W.  R] 

PA'SKAS.  [ABANTinvs] 

PA'blAi),  an  eminent  Greek  painter,  brother  nf 
tiw  modeller  A^aeta,  and  dlanphi  of  Erigonu«, 
who  had  been  originally  colour-grinder  to  the 

Sinter  Nealoee  (Plin.  //.V.  xxxv.  1 1.  s.  40.  §  4 1 ). 
e  hdonged  to  the  Sicy  onian  achool,  and  flourished 
about  B.  c  SMl  (AaooiBrA  f  Auoonus  ;  Nk- 
ALCKS.]  [P.S.] 

PASrCRATES  (na<r«cpo-nji),  prince  of  Soli  in 
Cyprus,  was  one  of  those  who  eobniittod  to  Alei^ 
ander,  and  repaired  in  person  to  nicet  the  conqueror 
at  Tyre,  in  B.  c.  3S1,  on  which  occasion  he  took  a 
prominent  part  hi  the  fritivhiea  nd  theotried  en- 
tertainments  then  celebrated  on  a  scale  of  unparal- 
leled niagniticence.    (Plut.  Aim,  29.)   His  son 


NIeodea  accompanied  the  Um  tiirwmhout  hfa  < 

paigns  in  Asia.  (Arr.  hid.  18.)  He  was  succeeded 
by  £nuostus,  probably  before  b.  a  815.  (See 
AllieB.  zfii  p.  576,  e. ;  Droysen,  IhOuAtm,  toL  {. 
p.  .mn.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PASI'CRATES  (noaiifpdTTjj),  literary.  1.  Of 
Rhodes,  who  wrote  a  lost  Commentary  on  the  Cate» 
goriee  of  Aristotle.  For  the  opinion  that  he  wrote 
the  second  book  of  the  Mctaj»hy8ic«i  of  Aristotle,  see 
EuDBMt'B.  (Fabric.  liiU.  Gniec.  vol.  iii.  pp.211, 
601.) 

2.  A  servant  of  St.  George  of  Cappadocia,  to 
whom  is  attributed  an  accoimt  of  his  master's  life, 
edited  te  Omie  hj  L^enaiMi  (in  thoJ«i»  Same* 

tomm,  vol.  iii.),  and  in  I^tin  by  I^inus  (h6»  supra^ 
jk  117)  and  by  Snrius  (vol  ii.  ad  23  April). 
TMi  Me,  as  well  as  tiie  otheve  of  Bt.  Oeofigc,  are 

utiiver5:illy  admitted  to  be  unworthy  of  credit. 
(Fabric.  BiU.  Graee.  voL  x.  p.  229  ;  Vossius,  de 
XfotOrtMcp.  294,ed.Westeflnann.)  [G»oROii;a, 
No.  7,  p.  24».]  [W.M.O.] 

PASI'CRATES  (UaaiKpd-rnf),  a  Greek  phy- 
sician who  appears  to  have  given  much  attention  to 
the  preparation  of  surgical  apparatuf,  as  his  name 
u  several  times  mentioned  by  Oribasius  in  his 
book  on  that  subject  (I»e  MuchtH,  cc.  20,  29,  31, 
pp.  18S,  189»  189, 198).  Bo  ww  the  father  ef 
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ArUtion*  (ibid.  cc.  24,  26,  pp.  180,  183),  and  as 
1m  lived  probably  aft«r  Nyrophodontt  (ibid.  |».  180) 
nnd  before  Heliodorus  (p.  160),  he  may  be  conjpc- 
iared  to  have  lived  in  the  second  or  first  century 
KC  He  b  probeUy  the  physicien  quoted  by  A»> 
clepiodcs  Phfirmncion  ap.  OaL  De  Comf>os.  AMiaim. 
me.  JLoeoB,  viii.  8,  toL  xiii.  p.  218.  14  with  Mead 
(At  JVitmlv  ^■AmhIbm  o  SK^fmmlt  w  JSfitMmn 
Medicorum  percusif^  p.  51)  and  Fabridas  {DM. 
Orate,  toL  xiii.  p.  357,  ed.  vet.),  we  nippoee  that 
certain  eotni  with  the  name  oif  Paticratet  apon 
ttem,  were  •track  ia  Imbow  of  thie  phyeieiM»  we 
inny  add  to  tht^  above  particulars,  that  he  was  a 
native  of  Smyrna,  and  u  follower  of  i::Ira8it>tratus  ; 
that  his  grandfather's  name  was  Pasicmtee,  and  hi* 
fftthor's  Cnpito  ;  and  that  he  was  brother  of  Meno- 
doruft,  and  father  of  Metrodorus.         £  W.  A.  G.J 

PA'SIDAS  or  PA8IADAB  (Ilwifar  «r  Sto- 
crtaSas ),  an  Achaean,  was  one  of  the  deputiee  sent 
by  the  Achaeans  to  Ptolemy  Philometor,  to  congta- 
tolato  him  OB  hit  aUidBinff  to  nwheod,  170. 
During  their  stay  in  Egypt,  thi  v  intt  rp  i^  d  their 
good  offioM  to  prcrent  the  foxther  advattce  of  An- 
tiodna  Epiphnnes,  wild  bad  iivaded  tha  eonttry. 
and  even  threatened  Alexandria  itaeli^  but  without 
effect  (Polyb.  xxviii.  10, 16.)         [E.  H.  B.] 

PASIME'LUS  (^a4r^M1}^et),  a  Corinthian,  of 
tha  o^garebical  party.  Whn«  in  &a  893,  the 
deroocrats  in  Corinth  massacred  many  of  thfir 
adversaries,  who,  they  bad  reason  to  think,  were 
■contempbting  the  restocMioa  of  jpaaea  with  Sparta, 
Basinipltia,  having  had  sooie  taspicinn  of  the  design, 
was  in  a  gymnasium  outiide  the  city  walla,  with  a 
body  of  young  nMnaaeenUedaniand  hint  With 
these  he  seized,  daring  the  tumult,  the  Acroeo- 
rinthus ;  but  the  £all  of  the  capital  of  one  of  the 
oohimm,  and  tha  adfOTM  aigna  of  the  aaerifices, 
were  omens  which  warned  them  to  abandon  their 
poaitioo.  They  were  persuaded  to  remain  in 
Corinth  under  aMoxanoM  of  peraonal  lafety  ;  but 
they  were  disaatiafied  with  tha  atate  of  public 
affairs,  especially  with  the  measure  which  had 
united  As^pe  and  Corinth,  or  rather  had  merged 
Corinth  in  Argoa ;  and  Pasimelas  therefore  and 
Alcinif«ncrt  sought  a  secret  interview  with  Praxitas, 
the  Lacedaemonian  commander  at  Sicyon,  and 
■mogad  to  adadt  Um  with  his  forces  within  the 
long  walls  that  connected  Corinth  with  its  port 
Lechaeum.  Thia  was  effected,  and  a  battle  en- 
aned,  in  wUah  PmsilM  Mated  tha  Oariathian, 
BoeotLin,  Argive,  and  Athenian  troops  (Xcn.  IIcll. 
Iv.  4.  g§  4,  &Ci  Diod.  xiv.  86,  91 ;  Andoc.  <U 
35  ;  Flit  Mhmm.  pi  345).  Fuinelaa, 
no  doubt,  was  one  of  the  Corinthian  exiles  who 
returned  to  their  city  when  the  oligarchical  party 
regained  ita  aaoendancy  there  immediately  aAer  the 
peace  of  Antalcidas,  b.  c  387,  and  in  oonaeqnenae 
of  it  (Xen.  Hell.  v.  1.  §  34)  ;  and  ho  seems  to  have 
been  the  person  through  whom  Kuphron,  having 
oattt  to  Corinth  for  him,  delivered  up  to  the  Lacedae- 
monians the  harbour  of  Sicyon,  in  u.  c.  367  (Xen. 
JJdi.  vii.  3.  $  2).  The  language  of  Xcnophon  in 
thia  hat  passage  is  advent  to  tha  atatement  made 
above  in  the  article  KiTifKON,  and  also  in  Thirl- 
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wall's  Greece^  voL  v.  p.  128,  that  Pasimelus 
Spartan  ofiicer  commanding  at  Corinth,  f  EL  £.  J 
PASINI'CUS  {UatrlvtKos),  a  physician   in  rl 
fourth  oanttny  after  Christ,  to  whom  one  oC  si 
Baifl^  bCten  ia  MmmA,  {Bp,  m,  wiol.  « 
p.  1 1  n,  rrl .  Bened.)  f  W.  A.  C  J .  ] 

PA'blUN  (Ho^W).  1.  A  Megarian,  was  ui 
of  Ae«  who  won  enployed  by  Cyrus  the  yauagi 
in  the  siege  of  Miletus,  which  bad  continued  i 
adhtte  to  Tiaaaphemcs ;  and,  when  Cyma  com 
meneed  hie  expedition  against  his  brother,  io  H. , 
401,  PaaioB  joined  him  at  Sardis  with  700  aa^ 
At  Tarsun  a  nuniKer  of  bin  soldiers  and  of  thoar*  i 
Xenias,  thu  Arcadian,  icli  their  standards^  for  thi 
eS  Ciearchtis,  on  the  declaration  of  the  laSiol 
frame<l  to  induce  the  fireeks  not  to  abandon  the  el 
terprifte,that  he  would  stand  by  them  and  ahaxw  thai 
fiartnuet  in  spite  of  the  oMjgatiatta  ho  wao  uder  t 
Cyrus.  The  prince  afterwanls  jiermitted  Cltvi  * 
to  retain  Uie  troopa  in  question,  and  it 
oflbnea  at  thia,  ao  wnaUy  nippoaed,  that 
and  Xonia**  deserted  the  nmiy  at  the  I'lioeniciaj 
searport  of  Alyriandma,  and  sailed  awajf  fur  Oreee 
with  the  moot  nloaUo  of  ttairoAoiak  Cyrua  dtaj 
played  a  politic  forbearance  on  the  oocasion,  mm 
excited  the  Greeks  to  greater  alacrity  in  his  caMM 
by  declining  to  pursue  the  fugitive,  or  to  deCn 
their  wives  and  children,  who  were  in  aafe  keeping 
'  in  hiH  gnrri:i<^n  at  Trallea,  {Xm,AmtL  i.  1.  §  6^  S 
§     3.  §  7,  4.  §§  7—9.) 

2.  A  wealthy  bnkor  at  AtheooiWaa  originall] 
a  slave  of  Antisthenes  and  Archestratus,  who  were 
also  banliers.  In  their  service  he  dii^Jayed  grmt 
BdoKty  aa  wall  aa  aptitude  tag  haaiiwiaa,  and  wmt 


*  fa  tin  Mlaet  fton  Oiibarina,  given  by  Ang. 

Mai,  in  the  fourth  vol.  of  his  ClasMci  Auctores  e 
Vaticania  Codicibua  editi*"  (Rom.  8vo.  1831),  we 
•hodd  Mid  aMr  inalaad  of  aar^/xi,  in  p.  152,  L 
23.  and  *A^fwr  iaoMd  of  *Afnm^  la  ^  158, 
L  10s. 


manumitted  as  annvnnl.  (Dem.  jim  Pf.orui.  pp.  957, 
958.)   Uaraupon  he  appears  to  have  set  up  a  baoh-j 
ing  ceneifn  on  hlo  own  aeeoant,  by  which,  togethorl 
with  a  shield  manufactory,  he  greatly  enriched  him- 
self, while  he  continued  all  along  to  preserve  bia 
old  chaneler  Ibr  integrity,  and  bis  credit  stood 
high  thrau^Mmt  Greece.  (Dem.  pro  I'/.-  rm.  I. 
c.  TYm.  p.  1198,  c.  J'c4^.  p.  1224,  c  (h/L-j.^-. 
p.  124.1.)    He  did  not  however  escape  an  accu- 
sntion  of  fhiudalently  keeping  back  some  moMy  | 
which  had  been  entnisted  to  him  by  a  fortM;:ner 
from  the  Euxine.    The  plaintitf's  case  is  stated  in 
an  oration  of  Isoerateo  (rpcnrf ^truetff ),  stiU  extant. 
Pasion  did  good  service  to  Athens  with  his  money 
on  several  occasions.   Thna  we  hear  of  hia  liuaiali- 
ing  tho  atoto  gntaitoailj^  with  1000  aUelda,  toge- 
ther with  five  galHes,  which  he  manned  at  hia  own 
expense.   He  was  rewarded  with  the  freodon  of  < 
the  uty,and  waa enrolled  in  tiio denma of  AAmmmi  I 
(Dom.  pro  Phorm,  pp.  953,  954,  957,  c  jSlyd.  i  I 
pp.  1110,  1127,  il  p.  1135,  0.  CaUipp.  p.  124:1. 
e.  AVosr.  p.  1345.)    Ho  died  at  Athena  in  the 
archonahip  of  Dyaebetus,  b.  c.  370,  after  a  linger  | 
ing  illness,  accompanied  with  failure  of  sight.  ( l  X>m. 
pro  Phorm.  p.  94ti,  c.  Sttpk,  i.  p.  1 106,  ii.  p.  11  ii, 
clUk  p.  1196,  <.  CaUippk  ptl239.)    Towaida  | 
the  end  of  his  life  lii>  affairs  were  administered  to 
a  great  extent  by  his  ireedman  Phormion,  to  whom 
he  let  his  banking  shop  and  shield  nanofiMlaiy,  I 
and  settled  in  his  will  that  he  should  niarrv  hi.' 
widow  Archippe,  with  a  handsome  dowry,  and 
undortako  tho  gnardhnaUp  of  hb  younger  asa  I 
Pasicles.    (Dem.  pro  Fhorm.  passim,  c  S/t^^  i. 
p.  1 1 10,  ii.  pp.  1 1 35— 1137,  e.  Tim,  p.  1 18t>,  «. 
Callipp.  p.  1237.)  [AfOftUWoitVB,  No.  1.]  Frm 
the  several  notices  of  the  subject  ia  Demoatbeoes, 
we  an  abb  to  Cmb  a  tobnblj  cboo  aatinHo  d 


.  ki  ^  jd  by  Google 


-  r   '-'i    nf  Pasion.      Hi'  property 
mmtvei^  «•  arc  told,  to  about  20  talenti,  or 
;  Mi«M  W  iMrf  OTt  mt  bteVMt  men 

rtot  i  :»0  tafcnuof  hi*  own  (12,187/1  10*.),  together 
vnn  II  talent^  or  26811.  5m^  of  borrowed  money. 
Ri*  isnaal  income  firom  kb  banking  busineM  was 
}M  mizuK,  or  406/.  5j..  a^^d  from  hk  ahteld  manu- 
fec  n  1  t-i^nt,  f>r  24  V.  15s.    (Dem.  pro  Phnrm. 

:nJi,  Ac,  t  i.  p.  1 1 10,  &c.)    His  elder 

■tt.  ApolMwMy  gfierouftly  diminished  his  patri- 
r-ni  br  ezttavagance  and  law-suits.  (Dem.  pro 
F¥*wL^  958.)  On  Pasion,  im  farther,  Dem. 
ti^i  WBodr.  }k  1349;  Rtekk, 

r^LEfm.  /  .If.Wjt,  Book  i.  chap.  12,  22,  24, 
Hdidaiitx,  TsC  //i4.  CkaUr.  Ttm,  yl 

fE.  E.1 

?AS1THAB  (Hwrif^).  1.  A  daughu-r  of 
R^M  nd  Fttitia,  and  a  *wt«r  of  Circa  and 
A'ftc%.  WM  ^       of  Minoa,  by  viMn  ahe  wm 

ti'  m 'Jer  of  Androgeos,  Catrpus,  Deucalion, 
(Ha.r>,  Minotaoms,  Acalle,  Xenodice,  Ariadne, 
r4  Prj-iMJni.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  iiL  999,  &c } 
X^ltJL  i.  9.  8  1,  iii  1.  §  2  ;  Or.  Met.  xv.  501 ; 
Cit  /if  AV.  /vnr.  iit.  1 9  ;  Pan*.     25.  §  9.) 

2.  An  oncalar  goddess  at  Thalamae  in  Laconia, 
IB  Vfimd  ti  be  a  daughter  of  Atlas,  or  to  be 
t^?  sow  as  Ca««andra  or  Daphne,  the  daughter  of 
AT.jdu.   People  aaed  to  sleep  in  her  temple  for 
^  poipoM  at  necivinif  ravdalioiis  in  divmf. 
intiAyis^B  ;  Cic.  fie  Dir.  I  43.)        [I..  S.] 
i    PASrPHILUS  (noiH^fX  «  general  of  Ag^ 
Atda,  the  tyrant  of  SjrBcvw,  who  WM  de^Mtcnedi 
W  kim  with  an  army  against  Mesnna,  where  the 
^yacBsan  i!»tilr«  had  taken  refuge.   Pasiphilus  de- 
fMed  the  Meesanians,  and  compelled  them  to 
1^  Avodha.  (DM. six.  102.)  He  was  shortly 
Off  mt  a  seeond  time  (together  with  Deroophi- 
'■»*)  to  appose  the  exiles,  who  had  assembled  a 
2a|»  fcnt  wtkf  Dainocrates  and  PhSoiiides,  and 
••ekwl  and  totally  dt'featt'd  them  near  (Jalaria. 
Iii  A.  104.)   At  a  sobaequcnt  period  (b.  c.  306 J, 
^  fisiln  Mslidiwd  1^  Agadiodsa  in  AMoi 
■  iiXfrl  PuiphiluK  to  deK{)air  of  his  caii^io,  and  he 
«*«t  «m  to  DnnocmtcSi  with  the  whole  force 

was  jnstly 

forth   f  wMwing  year  Deinoentea,  bav- 
m  lit  tuni,  betrayed  his  assoeiates,  and  made 
*  •<(«me  peace  wiU)  Agnthoclcs,  cniised  Pasi* 
ykiai  ts  be  arrpst*-d  and  put  to  dr-atli  at  Gela, 
«.«-.3H5.  (H.  XX.  77,  90.)  [K.  II.  U.] 

I*.\SITPIDAS  (IlcuTtTiriSaT),  a  f^acedaemonian, 
«ai  naplijred,  b  &  c  4 10,  after  the  battle  of  Cy- 
t^M,  n  ollectiiip  ship*  from  the  allies,  and  appiMfs 
>•  kK*t  been  at  Thasoa  when  that  island  revolted 
fcal^uufa  AoMBoyeMv  ^ktirMlmiynd 
''n  sn  iccB«t5on  of  baring  joined  '.vith  Tiss.iphcnios 
u  e&ctiag  the  reTolation.    He  did  not,  however, 
^■■iwif  fa  axfle,  dneo  bo  fa  mentioned  tithe 
»'*1  of  Httat  amlovsadors  sent  from  Sparta  to  the 
WmacoBit,  in  B.C.  408,  to  counteract  a  rival 
'^^•uj  hm  Athens,  which  was  also  proceeding 
'^  lii'T.  The  envoys  I  '  svcvcr,  did  not  adrance 
*tWthin  Gordium  in  Phrygia  ;  for  early  in  the 
^tinir.  a.  c.  407,  as  they  were  resuiuing  their 
>      ■ '  i'  r  met  another  Lacedaemonian  embassy 
^^sm%  inm  the  king,  with  the  intcUigc  nre  that 
■7  kad  already  obtaiiMd  firom  him  all  they  wanted. 
^      ''"^  >    8      3. S  18,  i.  1 1.)  [E. R] 

Ir  A"'!  TF.LKS  iTlaffiTiATjj).  1.  A  statuarv,  who 
»8       abflui  OL  78,     u  468,  and  was  the 
"ifOrirtM  (FfaH.L9ll.i8>  Weknow 
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nothing  further  of  him  ;  and.  in  fact,  we  should  l>e 
unable  to  distinguish  him  from  the  Tounger  Pasi* 
teles,  were  il  not  fbr  tiie  dmoet  dedsire  evidenoo 
that  the  Colotes  here  referred  to  was  the  same  ao 
the  (}olotes  who  was  contemporary  with  Pheidias 
(see  CoLOTXs,  and  Sillig,  Oabd.  Arti/.  a.  v.  Coloies). 
Some  writers,  as  Heyne,  Hirt,  and  MOUer,  imagine 
only  nrip  Pasitcle*,  and  two  artifits  named  Colotes, 
but  'l  luersch  (E}>orlien^  p.  295)  attempts  to  get 
over  the  difficulty  by  readfaig  llpa^rriKov  and  -n  for 
UatTirtKov,  &c.,  in  the  pa8sngt>  of  Pauaanias.  It 
IS  true  that  the  names  are  often  conftnmded  ;  but 
the  enwndatbn  doee  BOt  ranove  the  diffleohy, 
which  lies  in  the  fwrt  that  Colotes  was  contenipo- 
raiy  with  Pheidias ;  besides,  it  fa  opifosed  to  the 
crintol  euon,  ZstHo  iMoCMlfaf*,  Act 

2.  A  Ktatuary,  sculptor,  and  silver-chaser,  of  the 
highest  distinction  (m  omnibuB  Us  tumnuu,  Plin. 
H.  M  X3CZT.  13.  a.  45),  flourished  at  Rome,  in  the 
last  years  of  the  republic  He  was  a  native  of 
Magna  Oraecia,  and  obtaim'd  the  Roman  fruiichiiM*, 
with  his  countrymen,  in  B.  c.  90,  when  he  must 
havf  1i<  en  very  young,  since  kennde  statues  for 
the  temple  of  Juno,  in  the  portico  of  Octaria, 
which  was  built  out  of  the  Dalmatic  spoik,  in  B.c> 
SS I  ae  that  he  meat  hwre  flomfaked  tna  abont 
&  C.  60  to  about  n.  v.  30  ( Plui.  //.  iV.  xxxri.  5.  s. 
4.  H  10, 12).  This  agrees  very  weU  with  PUny'a 
olHienient,  in  anether  pfaoe,  thai  be  ieuiibed 
about  the  time  ef  FMip«r  dw  Omit  (a»N,  xmxBL 

PkMileles  wee  evidently  one  of  tiie  meat  dfatin* 

guished  of  the  Greek  artists  who  flourished  at 
Rome  during  the  period  of  the  revival  of  art.  It  is 
recorded  of  him,  by  his  centunporary  Varro,  that 
he  never  executed  any  weik  of  which  he  had  not 
previously  niadfl  a  complete  model,  a»d  timt  he 
called  the  plastic  art  the  nwther  of  statuary  in  all 
its  brancbm  (lawiaf  {M,  Fem]  «f  JPoidMnn,  ^ 
jif<is/!'Tfn  mntrt-m  caelaturae  et  slaimariae  tcalptnrae- 
qufi  ome  dixit^  et  cum  esset  in  onuubiu  ki$  mmmmtf 
mOM  mmquam  JMtantetpiam  /uudtt  PHny,  ^.M 
XXXV.  12.  s.  -1.*)).  I'liiiy  tolls  us  nf  an  incident 
which  proves  the  care  with  which  Pasiteles  studied 
fWmimilare;  eebewaidttinf  fofteatoftiMei^ 
of  a  lion,  which  be  was  copying  on  silver*  fct  was 
nearly  killed  by  n  panther,  which  broke  loose  from 
a  neighbouring  cage  {H.  N.  xxxvi  5.  s.  4.  §  12), 
He  fa  mentfand  irith  distinction,  in  the  Ksts  ef 
the  silvcr-chaseni  and  sculptors,  by  Pliny,  who  says 
that  he  executed  vi-ry  many  works,  but  that  the 
names  of  them  were  not  recorded.  The  only  wodfc 
of  his  which  Pliny  mentions  by  name  is  the  ivoiy 
statue  of  Jitpiter,  in  the  tempfa  of  Marcellas  (Z.  Oi 

8  10). 

Pasiteles  occupies  .iKo  an  important  place  among 
the  writers  ou  art.  He  was  tlie  author  of  hve 
upon  the  eefabnled  weriie  of  aenlptoie  and 
chasing  in  the  whole  world  (quinque  volumina  noftt- 
limm  opemm  ta  iato  orhe ;  Plin.  /.c  §  \'2%  which 
Pfiny  calls  mtroMlia  opera,  and  which  be  used  as 
one  of  his  chief  authoritke  {Eleneh.  lib.  xxxiU. 
xxxvi.).  He  stood  also  at  the  h(  nd  of  a  f^-hnul  of 
artists  as  we  find  from  extant  inacriptiuas,  wiuch 
mention  Stephanos,  the  disci|^of  Pidtelae,aiid  Ue- 
nelaus,  the  diwiple  of  Stephantis.  [Stephanits.] 

The  MSS.  of  Pliny  vary  between  the  readinga 
PuMm  nod  tSmfmn  bi  tiie  peasegm  quoted,  in 
consequence  of  the  well-known  habit  of  writing  a 
for  «.  (See  Oberlin,  tro^,  ttd  Tuc.  voL  i.  p.  xv.) 
biliic  has  ebowB  tfial  Famkim  fa  the  tne  madfa^ 
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in  some  excellent  remarks  upon  this  artist,  in  the 
AmaUkta^  toL  iii.  pp.  293—297.  This  oometion 
htktg  Bid*  also  ia  a  fuaage  of  Cicero  {d«  Dirin.  L 
36),  we  nbtiin  anothw  important  te«timony  re- 
specting our  artist ;  and  we  leam  that  in  one  or 
his  silver-chaaingi  hanpvmiltod  the  prodigr  which 
indicated  the  future  renown  of  the  infant  Hosciu» 
as  aa  actor.  The  trua  reading  of  this  pas'sige  was 
fint  pointad  oat  by  WiaikalMBB  (OmbA.  d.  A'luut, 
B.  ii.  c.  3.  ?  18).  IP.S.] 

PAJSilUEA  inoffOia),  1.  One  of  the 
Ckarhai.  (H«a.  IL  sir.  968, 976 ;  Fmm.  ix.  8ft. 
§  !■) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Kenut  and  Doris.  (Ues. 
neoff.  247.) 

8.  A  Naiad,  the  wife  of  Erichihonius  and 
mother  of  Pandioo.  (Apollod.  iii.  14.  §  6  ;  coinp. 
iiL  1«.  1 1,  where  she  k  oaUed  Pnudthea.)  [L.  S.] 

PAS8IBVUS  CiUSPUa  [CMarai,|k  899; 
b] 

PASSIE'NUS  PAULUS.  [P^utus.] 
PASSIE'NUS  RUFUS.  [ROPM.] 
PASSIE'NUS,  VIBIUS,  prooon«ul  of  Africa, 
under  Galiienus,  assisted  Celsus  in  aspiring  to  the 
Ihnnt.  (TWML  PoUio,  TVfa.  7W.  28.) 

PASTOR.  1.  A  rliRtingukhad  Roman  eqiu-*, 
whoee  son  Caligula  put  to  death,  and  iurited  his 
btlMr  on  lib*  MM  daj  to  a  hanqnet  (Senee.  <fe /m, 

iii.  33  ;  cnnip.  Suet.  Cal.  27)l     Seiieca  dops  not 

aieation  hia  gentila  name,  bat  be  was  pcobabij  the 
fiitbar  off  No.  2,  more  aipadolly  aa  it  ii  MMed  ly 

Scneca  that  he  had  another  son. 

2.  Julius  Pastor,  was  defended  by  the  younger 
Pliny  in  the  court  of  the  Centumviri,  in  the  reign 
of  Domitian  (Plin.  Ep.  i  1  ^  comp.  \r.  24.  §  1). 
This  is  the  same  Paator  of  wbon  liactial  b^gsa 
prcbent  (ix.  23). 

3.  AiBTius  Pastor,  a  rhetorician  mentioned  by 
the  elder  Seneca  (Cbairm  8X  pnfaaUy  baloofad  to 
the  aune  £uailj. 

4.  Pairom,  eonaal  iai.&  168;  wiiliQ.lfa»> 
tiiH  Priscus,  nuiy  have  been  ft  daioaidaiit  of  ooa 
of  the  preoediog  persona. 

PATABCI  (lUraMw),  PboonielaB  dirlnitiea 
whose  dwarfish  figures  were  attached  to  Phoo- 
uician  shifik  (Uacod.  iii.  87  ;  Said,  and  Uesych. 
».  e.)  [L.  &] 

PATAECUS  (TUlTatKosX  a  Greek  writer,  who 
viid  that  he  poMessod  the  mn\  of  Aesop,  and  from 
whom  there  is  a  long  talo  quoted  by  Plutarch,  on 
the  authority  of  Hermippus,  respecting  an  inUvviav 
between  Thnlcs  :iu<\  Solon.    (I'liit.  Sol,  6). 

PATAiiEUb  (narapfi/s),  a  surname  of  Apollo, 
derivad  ftom  the  Lycian  town  of  Fttasa,  wk«e  he 
bad  an  oracle,  and  where,  according  to  Serrius 
^M.  ir.  1481,  tlM  god  used  to  spend  the  six 
wiatit  mmAm  n  vmrr  year.  (Hor.  Owm  IiL 
4.  64  J  Lvcoph.  D-20  ;  Herod.  I  163}  Strab.  xit. 
p.  668,      i  Pau*.  ix.  41.  S 1.)  [L.  S.J 

PATELLA  or  PATELLA'NA,  a  ~ 
divinity,  or  perhaps,  only  a  samanM  of  0|Mi|  by 
which  she  was  described  as  unfolding  or  opening 
the  stem  of  the  com  phint,  so  that  the  ears  might 
be  able  to  shoot  forth.  (August.  De  Civ.  Dni,  iv. 
Jl  ;  Amob.  Adv.  (iettt.  iv.  1.)  [L.  S.] 

1*ATELLA'RII  UII,  divinitien  to  whom  sacri- 
fioea  vera  ofined  in  dishes  {patellae\  were  per- 
bqN  no  others  than  the  Laraa.  (PJanL  Cuiell.  ii. 
1. 45  ;  Ov.  Fad.  ii.  634.)  [L.  S.1 

PATE'RCULUQi  iUUBI'NlU8.  [AiBiNiua, 
Na.1.] 


be  luator 
a  RmbJ 


PATERCULUS. 

PATE'RGULUS,  C  SULPI'CIUS.  com 
988  irfth  A.Atilim  Gakttana  in  the  fiij 
Poiie  w  (PbL  L  24.)  He  obtained  Sicil  j  j 
his  province,  together  with  his  oilleagoe  Atiliq 
but  the  latter  took  the  cliief  management  ot  ik 
war,  and  ia  tiMiefore  spoken  of  by  some  n  rifara  4 
the  Kole  commander  in  Sicily.  Paterculus  -rn  ^  i-i 
theless  obtained  a  triumph  ou  his  return  to  Itoun 
as  we  learn  from  the  triomphal  FaatL  Tbe  ' 
of  the  consulship  of  Pateicuaa  aad  Ua  ( 
giren  under  CalatinU8. 

PATBOIGULUS,  a  VELLSIUB, 

historian,  contemporary  with  Augustus  and  Tibe 
rioa.  Ue  is  not  mentioned  by  nny  ancient  writ 
with  the  eiraeptieii  of  a  seHtarv  |M  -s;ige  of  Pi 
but  his  own  work  supplioH  us  with  the  Icvidi 
events  of  his  life.  He  was  descended 
tbe  moat  distinguished  Campanian  fiuailSea. 
Magios,  the  leader  of  the  Roman  party  at  ^  ^ 
in  the  second  Punic  war,  was  one  of  his  nncc^xnr*  \ 
and  Minatius  Magius,  who  did  such  good  service  la 
tbe  Rmnans  in  the  Soeial  «ar  (b.  c  90),  and  wh^ 

WIS  rewarded  in  consequence  with   the  Homaq 
franchise  and  the  election  of  two  of  his  sons  to  tbe, 
praetorship,  was  the  atama  ef  the  historian.  Tbe 
grandfather  of  Paterculos  put  an  end  to  his  life  at 
Naples^  sines  be  was  unable,  through  a^  and  ia-, 
fimitise,  te  aeeonpwny  Chmdioa  Nam,  the  fittherl 
of  the  emperor  Tilx  rias.  in  his  flight  from  Italy  in 
B.  c.  40,   His  bUher  held  a  high  conuaand  in  tbe  i 
army,  bi  whleb  he  was  ■oeceeded  bf  hk  aen,  aa ia| 
mentioned  below,  and  his  uncle  Capito  was  a 
member  of  the  senate,  and  is  mentioned  as  a  snp- 
poftar  of  the  accusation  against  C.  Cassius  Loiv 
ginM  vader  the  Lex  Pedi&,on  account  of  the  liit:  r 
being  one  of  Caesai's  murderers.    Tht"  family  '^f 
Paterculus,  therefore,  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
wealth,  respectability,  toA  fatflnence.  | 
Velleius  Paterculus  was  probably  bom  aboot 
B.C.  19,  the  year  in  which  Yiigil  died.     Ue  i 
adopted  Ae  pwfossion  of  anna ;  aad,  oeon  after  be  j 
ha'l  rnt'Ted  the  array,  he  accompanied  C.  Car-.*.ir 
in  his  expedition  to  the  East,  and  was  preaent  with  i 
thektterathiaialafiewwith  tbe  PMrtbian  kiiv, 
in  A.  D.  C.    Twv  rmm  afterwards,  a.  d.  4,  h^' 


served  under  Tiberias  in  Oamuuiy,  succeeding  hu 
lather  in  the  rmk  of  PrMfectns  Eonitiun,  having 
previously  filled  in  succession  the  offioea  of  tribune 
of  the  soldiers  and  tribune  of  the  camp.    For  the 
next  eight  years  Paterculus  served  under  Tilwriu*. 
either  as  praefectus  or  legatus,  in  the  various  cam- 
paitriis  of  the  latter  in  (ti-rmany,  Pannonia.  ami 
Dalinatia,  and,  by  his  activity  and  ability,  gained 
the  i&ftmt  of  the  fntara  eBtpevor.  Me  waus  ascacd- 
in^Iy  promntcil  In  tho  quacstorship,  and  in  A.  n.  9% 
when  he  was  quaestor  elect,  he  conducted  to  Tibe* 
rioa  the  foresa  wfaieh  bad  bean  body  levied  ia  tbe 
city.    In  his  quae!'tor«h!p  in  the  following  iesr» 
.A.  D.  7,  be  was  excused  from  drawing  lola  ht  • 
ufosinee,  and  oontlnued  to  serve  aa  legataa  ondcr 
llbcrius.    He  accompanied  his  commander  on  h'n 
return  to  Rome  in  a.  d.  12,  and  mentions  with 
pride  that  he  and  his  brother  Magius  Ccl«r  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  triumphal  procession  of 
Tiberius,  an<l  wore  decorated  with  military'  honntir%. 
Two  years  alK!rw.-irds,  a.  n.  14,  the  names  of  \  cl- 
leius  aad  bis  brother  were  put  down  bjr  Angii»tu« 
for  the  pmetorship  ;  but  a*  tlirit  emperor  <iit'd 
before  the  comitia  were  held,  ibcy  were  elected  to 
this  dignitr  at  the  onmmonrwnent  of  the  lafaa  d 
Tibidaa  We  bava  ae  fiuthcr  lacticabn  iht 
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PATERCIJLUS. 
of  PataeoioMt  (or  there  i»  no  reawD  to 

>r  A.  n.  21  (Ann.  iil  3f>)  !!•  the  kutip 
PMerealtui  wu  mlive  in  a.  o.  dO, 
vpkfeUMatyln  A«t  7«r  Ar 
M.  Vinidtu,  who  was  then  consul  ;  and  it  is 
aajectartd  hj  DodireU,  not  witliout  probability, 
tdmx  ftn^ked  in  die  CaUowinf  yew  (a.  n.  81 ), 
tkmg  with  the  other  friends  of  St  janus.  The 
£nw»W<»  manner  in  which  he  had  so  recently 
f^-kra  m  bis  hi*toty  o{  this  powerful  minister 
be  iiiffii  iet  u  mmM  kit  mmkamMm  mt 

iifhllo(rhe  latter. 

Tbe  woKk  Velleios  Paterrulus  which  is  come 
4s«at»ai^Mi  which  is  apparently  the  only  one 
thai  ht  CTPT  wrote,  is  a  brief  historical  compendium 
«  cw»  beaka,  and  bean  the  title  C.  Fe^M 

li^  wkkh  was  probably  prefixed  by  some  pnim- 
mnm»  Iba  wock  wm  not  only  dedicated  to  M. 
rHriM.«ka  twi  caMd  fai  a.  Bw  M,  Im  il  ap- 
frtj%»i»  to  fuvc  bern  written  in  the  game  year, 
t*  has  been  already  remarked.    The  beginning  of 
lb  werit  is  vantiaf  ,  and  there  is  also  a  portion 
li«i*vlha«%lttk«kif«er  of  the  fim  book.  The 
s^Kl  of  thi»  cflnipi*ndiwra  wa*  to  cive  n  }>rief  view 
if  buivexsai  hi»tur^%  but  mart-  «  !«pt%'i.i]iy  of  the 
eeaMseMBMlid  wUk  Rome,  the  history  of  which 
"^'jpie*  the  main  portion  <>f  th<*  hofk.    It  com- 
Btoced  ■wwiinllj  with  the  d«atructioa  of  Troy, 
•A  mM  wilk  tiw  yaar  A.D.  M.   In  <h«  «te- 
ri\\rm  of  his  work,  V't-llrius  hns  shown  prcat  skill 
iM  jed^MBt,  and  has  adopted  the  only  plan  by 
eMdbm  kniiriMi  nteU|pHM8%  cm  ba  ividavBd 
i'^  r  int<>re»ting  or  instructive.    Ho  doc r  not  at- 
taBMiefiTeaooiiaecatiTeaceo«ni(tfaU  theefcnts 
fimmfi  ka  amiin  eatisdj  a  wrt  wmAm  tt 
and  idiw  only  vpon  a  few  of  the  more  pro- 
munt  occarrencea,  which  he  describes  at  sufficient 
Infth  to  leave  them  inpieseed  upon  the  recoUec- 
>«rfMilwiri.   UadiatBlAiligiwt  tact  in 
tif  Banner  in  which  he  parses  from  one  subject  to 
ustacr  i  his  retiections  are  striking  and  apposite  ; 
Mi  lb       wlueh  is  a  cliM  iwlilin  af  Wl^ 
H  cWscteriied   by  cleamen,  condseness,  and 
caaU,  but  at  the  sanie  tioM  ezhihite  Mune  of  the 

itruffe  tad  OBt-of-the-way  expression!.    As  an 
biitiiM  VoHmm  is  entitled  to  no  mean  ank  {  in 
Ki  Mmttit  ke  diif»lays  impartiality  and  loet  «f 
t-^tS,  ind  in  his  » .otii.intc  of  the  characterf*  of  the 
^■•^1  artars  in  Homan  hi6t«>ry  he  generally  «x- 
ttk  Ml  dindnatioD  and  judgaant   But  the 
^  i*  different  when  he  comes  to  speak  of  A.ugne- 
l>s sad  Tiberias.  I'pon  them,  and  especially  upon 
^  ktter,  he  iari&hes  the  most  indiscriminate 
and  fnlsoaie  flattery.    There  ia,  howerer, 
■■e  extenaatioo  for  his  conduct  in  tbe  fact  that 
Tibctiashad  been  hia  patron,  and  bad  advanced 
^  to  *akma  be  bad  enjoyed,  and  also  fimn 
^dnuianee  that  it  wotiiti  have  beea  danger- 
*f  fc;  A  vnter  at  that  time  to  have  mywaaud 
""Mdl  vlikfarinm  Md  rfaeerity. 

editk)  prin(«[»  of  the  history  of  PatiTculim 
^foptod atftwel, in  1620,  andrr  the  editocship 
'"^^  VknnH|  fron  a  SMMCiipC  which  be 
mwered  in  the  tnonasU-ry  of  Murbnch.    This  is 
iMimmipt  of  Patcrculns  which  has  come 
;«iriaathis  manoscript  itself  afterwards 
*^-^r^itrrd,  aU  mbMqneot  adiiaaiia  were  nece^^- 
Am  Ihtt  nf  BlMMML  till  Qralli  ob- 
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tained  the  use  of  a  copy  of  the  original  maniucrint 
aa  ii  BCBlioMd  bclav.  Tbn  dBtSn  cT  BhcMMM 

was  reprinted  at  Basel  in  154R,  and  the  most  im- 
portant subsequent  editiona  are  thoae  of  Lipaiiia» 
Lugd.  Bat.  1591,  reprinted  1907;  of  Omter, 
Francf.  1C07  ;  of  Ger.  Vossius,  Lucd.  Bat.  1639  ; 
of  lioeclerus,  Argent  1642;  of  Thysiui,  Lugd. 
Bat  1653;  of  Hebsiua,  Amatel.  1678 ;  of  Hud- 
•on,Oxon.  1 693;  of  P.  Burmann,  Lugd.  Bat.  1719; 
and  of  Ruhnken,  Lugd.  BaU  17B9,  which  is  the 
most  valuable  edition  on  account  of  the  excellent 
BOlea  of  the  editai;  This  edition  was  reprinted  by 
FmtRcher,  Lips.  1R30 — in3f<.  Of  the  cflitinns  after 
Ruhnken's  we  may  mention  Jani  and  Krause's, 
Lips.  1800  ;  Cludius's,  Hannor.  1815  ;  Lemaire\ 
Paris  1822;  Orelli's,  Lips.  1835;  Kr^y^Mn's 
1836  ;  and  BotbeX  Turici,  1837.  Oielli  collated 
ftp  bia  aditio  n  BMonacript  af  ITaHaina,  pceeervad 
in  the  public  h'brary  of  Basel,  wliich  was  copied 
by  Amerbachius,  a  pupil  of  Khenanaa,  froB  the 
manuscript  belonging  to  Aa  BMaaatiry  af  M wbaeb. 
By  means  of  this  codex  Orelli  was  able  to  introduce 
a  few  improvements  into  the  text ;  but  the  text 
is  atill  very  «>mipt,  aa  the  origkuil  manuscript 
abounded  with  errors,  and  was  so  faulty  that  Rhe- 
nanus  telU  w  that  he  could  take  his  oath  that  the 
copyist  did  nut  luiderstand  a  word  of  the  language. 
In  illustration,  see  DldwaH,  Annates  VelUiami, 
Oxon.  1698,  prefixed  to  roost  of  the  editions  of  the 
historian  ;  Morgenatem,  i-'idc  Hi$l.  Vellai  PuL 
Gedani,  1798. 

PATKK.NT'R.  I.  An  omtnrmaHliaMdbgrtb* 
elder  bcneca.  (CoiUrov.  v.  Pnief.) 

2.  A  fiind  aff  tta  younger  Pliny,  who  baa  ad 
dressed  three  letters  to  liiiii.    (A/',  i.  'Jl,  iv.  14, 
viik  16.)   lie  may  perhapa  be  the  Patemoa,  whem 
MnrtU  (»L  33)  «tirina  aa  a  auaer. 

3.  Patemus  dso  ocean  in  tba  Fasti  as  the  name 
of  reveral  consuls,  naiMly,  bi  233, 267»  268, 
269.  279,  and  443. 

PATERNUSi  TABBUKTB'NU8»  •  Joifat. 
is  probably  the  aont  parson  who  was  praefectna 
praeturio  imder  CaaModiia  (Lamprid.  Commod,  4  ; 
bian  Gaia.  IssiL  ft),  «id  waa  p«t  ta  daolb  by  tba 
empemr  on  a  cbnr^re  of  trofisoTi.  lie  wan  the  nn- 
thor  oi  a  work  in  four  books,  entitled  De  lie  AlUi- 
imi  or  JfiWlMi  iiiai,  iNMi  wbidi  tbere  are  two 
excerpts  in  the  Digest.  He  is  also  nu-ntioix  il  !iy 
Vegetius  (D§  Jit  MUikuru  i.  8),  wlu>  calls  hi|n 
**  DiligentiadniaaaBailorjoriammtaria.**  Palemtta 
is  cited  by  Macer  (Dig.  49.  tit  16.  s.  7),  who 
wrote  under  Alexander  SoTenia.  f  O.  L.] 

PATISCUS,  ia  lint  mentkned  during  Ciccro'a 
government  of  Cilieia  (n.  c.  31 — 50),  where  be  ex- 
erted  himself  in  procuring  panthers  for  the  nhowsof 
the  aediles  at  Rome  ( C'ic  utl  Fam.  ii.  1  1,  viii.  9, 
f  3).  His  name  next  occurs  as  one  of  those  pca^ 
sons  who  joined  the  murderers  of  Caesar  after  the 
assassination,  wishing  to  share  in  the  glory  of  the 
dead  (  and faitb* following  year, aa  43, ba  actved 
OS  pmquaestor  in  A»:a  in  the  repoblican  army. 
(Appian,il.  a  ii.  119;  Ck.  ad  Fam,  joL  13»  15.) 

Q.  PATI'SIUa,  waa  aeM  by  Cta.  Domithia  Cal- 
vin us  into  Cilicia  in  u.c,  48,  in  order  to  CMdl 
auxiliary  troopa  (liirt  B.  Alejt.  34).  It  la  not 
impesdbia  that  ba  mty  be  the  same  perMn  aa  tbt 
Patisciis  nieittioiied  aboTO. 

PATIZKlTilKS.  [Smxrdis,] 

PATUIXirs  {UarpiKiot),  the  second  son  of 
the  |ilriciui  A>^par,  so  powerful  in  the  reign  of 
tbt  cBfcm  Lao  L  [JLm  Lj,  wb»  awed  his 
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tafm  tA  AjfBf'c  iafloeacg.     \j»  iz»d  Arpar  bad 
wtraatPfd  Ctmb  cadb  «lib0 ;  bet  »  recwi 
hmaf  beea  Hfrcfi  fatWMB  then,  it 

»7r«^  tKitt  PstridiM  «iM«M  reonre  tbe  hand 

mf  %»  mm  t»  mij  AiliiH^  *»  «liv«f  tke 

tw'<  ;  >rjt  it  wiui  mope  probaJ/  j  I>e<mta.  the 
ymutmtf  m  Aimim  wammn  to  bare  b«ca  aheadr 
— gWgwK  ^11  ■■fc  tmpm  [Zkho].  It 
W  ft<«A  wtiya]»i*)d  that  Patriatu  thottld  be  niaed 
U  ick*  taak  oC  Cmmt.  Ab  tbis  would  bare 
•qviviicBt  to  poimiBf  bis  otS  m  Leo*s 
M  tbc  tbrNK,  aad  m  fttnaat  hM  HHi 
prmcipln  of  b»  &tber  sod  fnmlW,  tb* 
VM  Trbcmcntlj  imftatd  \ij  th  ' 
Monk*,  and  papOMicf  <>Ci>>UJ,*.inople,  who  nr- 
»l«iir»'l  tkat  th*-  smnffmirnt  thoold  be  trt  uidr., 
or,  at  lea*t,  tbat  Patzkiaa  •boaid  make  prcifeMon 
if  trtbrfwy  m  dba  priw  of  bk  iliiiKlw^  Lao 

•|filM4  #io  W»\ctm\fn\h  \ij  pttmii«in7  that  their 
bo  ooBoUod  witb.   Wbetbcr  Pa- 
Aflidiiii  ii      Mii;  bat  be 

r*fi\\<"\  \\\'-  tit'"-  of  Ca««ar,asdwa« either mairif'd, 
"r,  a*  '1  iliemoDt  tbioka,  onlj  afineod  lo  tb>-  ctn- 
fi^T'ir't  daagbiM'.  Ho  eooa  tAar  trt  Mt  io  ^Teat 
■tata  Car  AbuDdna  ;  but  he  miut  loon  have  ro- 
tnroed,  as  be  waa  at  Conctantinople  when  Leo 
detenntaed  on  the  removal  of  Aa|iar  and  hie  eotia 
by  ■■ndnatinu.  Aapar,  and  Ariabnriua,  hit 
eM««*t  v>n,  f»-Il,  nd  most  writer*  *tat<»  that  Pa- 
triciua  wo*  mufdiltd  alsu  ;  but  according  tn  the 
mtm  MriMtf,  rilWilaiiliiil,  and,  on  the  whole, 
Mre  tni»tworthy  iiarrativr  of  Candidas,  Patriciiift 
MMOed,  tboukh  not  without  maaj  wouadiL  Ac- 
MiAm  to  Nionborao  CbUM  bo  «m  bmiibiil, 
and  fl^'prived  of  hi*  affi:nit  cd  bride,  who  wa»  givi-n 
to  Zciko  {  tbo  itatcncnt  that  bo  waa  baaiabed,  and 
that  bb  will  «w  triua  fnm  Ma,  or  tbattbo 

niArrin(;ii  wn»  not  completed*  is  not  improbable ; 
bttt  that  the  waa  ^iven  to  Zeno  U  probablj  an 
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r,  ariting  from  Niccphonia'e  eonfinmdiiig  Leon- 
t  i.i  and  A riawlne.    Valeetni  Hiyi  tbatfbttWM 

father  of  Vitnlifiri,  who  plny«*d  m  conspictiouii  a 
pnrt  under  the  emperon  AnuMLii-siiDi  and  JiiAtin  I. 
lie  does  not  cito  his  authority,  but  he  probably 
followed  the  Ktntement  of  Thi'ophanen,  th  it  Viui- 
Kao  was  the  son  of  Patricioliis,  by  which  name 
Mamllhiao  mSBm  ear  Patricio*  ;  bat  Tbeopbanes 
never  RtTr*  th<-  iiattn'  I'atriciiihiH  to  the  son  of  Axpar, 
nor  dues  there  seem  tutticient  reason  for  identify- 
fnir  thon.   IttodiffieaUtoioeerldb  tbt  daltiof 

theiM*  tiaiisnrtiiiiiH  ;  thn  elevation  of  THkttillill'  is 
fixed  bv  Cisdreous  in  tbo  twolftb  year  of  Lto^  i.  c. 
A.  n.  469 1  tbo  ■■■■iniilnn  of  Aopor  io  pheed  by 

the  Atoxniidrinn  Chronicle  in  the  consuUhip  of 
Pttiaoaa  and  Joannes,  a.  d.  4ti7  ;  by  Theopbunea 
in  A.  M.  5964  ;  Alex,  em,  a.  d.  47*2  ;  and  by  the 
Latin  chronicleri,  Marcellinua,  CaMio<loni<v.  nnd 
Victor  of  Tnnes,  whose  date  is  adopted  by  Tille- 
niont,  in  x,  u.  471  ;  we  do  not  attempt  to  recmi- 
eile  theeo  dioWi|iMKica.  This  Patricios,  the  ^oii 
of  Ainmr,  in  to  b.*  distintniinhi-d  from  Pntricius, 
inaj{ister  otiiciuriim,  whom  tho  iiitrigiung  emuresa 
VoHm  [Vbmna],  Leo's  widow,  nftof  dnniif 
her  Kon-in-lnw  Zeno  [Zkno]  from  his  thmi)(>  an<l 
capital,  hoped  to  oiarry,  but  who  was  put  to  death 
bjrBMiltonii,Vorlm^hf«lbar[BAMijncus];  from 
Pt'lagius  Pntricius,  the  supposed  author  of  the 
JiomtnhihOm  IPatmoMi  Litoroiy,  No.  5 1  ; 
■Bd  tnm  PMridiu,  a  diMi^rtetd  flMal  ia  tbo 
war  eaifiid  aa  ^ 
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■TO*.  [Amaam.] 

2.  rwRnsToraoacB.  fCHK!«TT>rHO«cs.j 

3.  Ot  MmuDKB.  itHais{rurHoarH.j 

4.  Moiucra.  [Kou&] 
i.  PxLAGira.    Aereidiwr  to  Z«Bans  ( ■ 

b'faLziiLc23,ToLiL  p.44,od.  PUia.  p.  « 
Vca>c«)  the  HomenOmim,  or  Hi  ni  i  QnKna 

'OuTiroffK-^a  St  Ksl  Kfrrpanrti.  crTtpo<«*n3 

KmpreM  Kudoda,  wiiie  of  the  joongvr  Tbeodoi 
(EcDociA,  No.  1},  bad  bom  befm  bal  kilt 

finished  by  m  certain  Patricia*,  f-r  the  ei-j 
ston  (Uarpadcv  tiwo%)  is  ami 
Patriaaa.  If  a  M& 
tCTminf  hiai  fiaowdoa,  Fwxhdm  most 
stood  as  a  nmne^  not  as  a  title.  Cedrrons  (  p^  Hi 
ed.  Pari^  621,  ed.  Bonn)  ascribes  the  Hwrnffi 
Centra  to  a  CHtain  Pelapas  Patridaa.  or  (fil 
th«  re  i*  the  same  ambignity  as  in  Zotiaraa),  -  r*^l» 
gius  the  Patrician**  \n*Xaymr  rdr  TlarrpUjim\ 
who  was  pot  to  death  by  dM  Emperor  Zeno.  1> 
Wf  undpr»tand  Znnanis  to  say  thai  Pntricm^  ''^ 
the  Homero-Cmtra  anhoished  at  bis  desua,  aod 
that  they  wer*  aHatandi  flaiibod  gaiifbl 
who  htrself  di^-d  in  A»aL4€(>  <t  4''1.  hf  most 
have  been  a  difiereat  p«Ma  from  the  Pei 
Patriaaa  abda  bj  Zeao,  who  did  ao( 
peiar  tin  A.  D.  474.  But  it  is  not  necessary  so  to 
understand  Zonaras.  A  MS.  in  the  kii^'o  Uikmj 
at  Paris  (formerly  No.  2891)  is  suppoaud  ta  «w> 
tria  the  Hornero-CaUra  a«  written  by  Patricias, 
con«igting  of  only  two  hundred  and  three  lines,  yet 
noticing  all  those  events  in  the  Saviour^a  History 
which  are  recapitulntinl  in  the  Apostko*  aad  N»* 
ct-ne  Crec-ds.  Two  other  in  thf  wme  library 

(formerly  Nofc  2977  and  526U>  are  thou|?hl  to 
contain  thopoom  as  oomplotod  by  Badocia,  coorii*- 
uv^  of  six  hundred  tind  nftcen  verse*,  and  compre- 
hending not  only  tbo  work  of  Patricioa,  bat  also 
aaitalivia  of  aMiyof  tba  ■jrariw  of  Clwai  ia- 
sorted  in  the  appropriate  places,  and  a  descriptr"n 
of  tbo  last  jadgmoak  la  tbo  aoeouat  of  a  JdiS.  in 
tho  BMariai,  tbepoMBio  do«aflied  (Mria  ML 
Gr.  Tol.  xi.  p.  706)  as  composed  by  **  Patricin* 
Sacerdos,**  bat  arranged  and  corrected  by  Kadocia. 
It  is  not  unlikely  theiofbia  that  the  pooai  of  Ftti- 
cius  was  not  pnporiy  left  awftnhhfd,  as  Zonaias 
states  bnt  composed  on  a  less  comprehensiTc  plan, 
nnd  that  Eudocia  enlarj^ed  the  plan,  and  re-arTaim«d 
thi"  poem,  inserting  her  own  additions  in  suitable 
places.  There  is  then  littlf>  liitficnlty  in  Wieving 
that  Patricius  was  contemjtoniry  with  Kndocia,  bnt 
■arrtvod  to  tha  reign  of  Zeno,  and  war.  put  to 
death  by  him  as  related  by  Cedrenns.  Tho  i!  fa- 
culty would  be  reraoTod  by  supposing  the  com-t  .- 
nooa  of  tbatitloof  oaoofiba  dbosa  MSS.  in  the 
kinp's  library  at  Paris  f  fonnnrly  No.  2977),  which 
n«cnbea  the  poem  in  its  otmplete  state  to  the  lau-x 
Empn>«  Matia  af 
8]  I  bat  tba  aapporiliaB  la 
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4eTK«.  TTtc  ffomrrn-Cmtra,  as  t^JPT  npppnr  in 
f  praited  •ditiflpm,  aie  tuU  fortber  aliased  by 

and  by  the  insertions  of  various 
•   TbcM  Homero-Cmtra 
vHh  Ik*  Latin  vmSoB  of  IV 

n  CandidttA.  4  to.  Venicr^  1502,  in  the  second 
kmt  of  the  Collection  of  the  ancient  Chriatian 
MtK,  printed  br  Akin*.  It  was  reprinted  8to. 
nakfort,  ]  .'>4 1  and  1554,  by  Henry  Stephens, 
im'^i.Pariv  1378.  and  hy  CLiudius  Chapelet,  fJvo. 
Ku,  lb'09.  with  various  other  pieces.  In  nil 
|f«<diut}ns  they  were  giren  anonymotuly.  They 
■R  ifurwardft  inaerted  in  the  AppHnidix  to  the 
UiK>:hen  J*tUnam,  ed.  fol.  Pari*,  and  in 

«>.  af  tfct  viMm  cf  tiw  BHUotkm  Palrmm,  fcl 
'bk,  \644,  and  toI.  xW.  of  the  edition  of  1().54. 
IW  Latin  Tcntan  had  ^^eared  in  the  BtbUotkeoa 
I  eooiptlrd  bj  Da  Ib  MfM*  a.  n.  Ift7&  In  all 

b^  fiiuwn*  of  th*>  mUi'  lMrca  the  /ffnnfr<>-f~'<  utm 

pn  aichbcd  to  Kudocia  or  to  Patricius  Pelagius 
■lbiMii«Bjeint}j.  Thej  were  reprinted,  llhno. 
y'\*K,  1793,  by  L.  H.  Tencher,  who  profesaed  to 
hat  RTiard  tbe  text.    In  this  edition  the  poem 
Maiwa  cf  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  fortf- 
Vnvebica.  (Fabric.  BMwtk.  Graee.  toI.  L  p.  W3, 
kuTcA.  ti.  p.  706  ;  CaTe,  ffi-i.  TJ(t.  vol.  i.  p.  403, 
ii  OAord,  1740 — 43  ;   Ulea^u•^   Ih'  PoeitHi 
;4>nh,  c  S2,  apod  Wolfinm,  r<>-  iri<irwm  Oth 
'fngmaiea,  4to.  Hamb.  1734,  with  NN'oltlus'  note«« ) 
^  Of  Pfti;«A.    la  th«  Acta  JSumeiorum  of  the 
,  Mhsftti  {^ApriAf  vaL  8L  ApptuMB^     Izr. }  is 
P'^n  from  a  MS,  in  the  Mediccan  Library  at 
fiunnccia  nanatiTe  entitled  Mopr^ior  tov  c^ylov 
^W^pt^^^  OavipMrfsv  llps^0iff.  A  Litfaivanrioii 
a  ijTfn  m  the  body  of  the  volume  (ad  diem  xxviii. 
f.  a76L  Jhtaan  waa  arraigned  before  Julins, 
|cx"Mal,  il  aay  be  mppoaed  of  Bithynia,  who, 
experienced  great  benefit  from  certain  warm 
V*?'  •aovd  to  Aiclepias  and  Hyireia,  "ent  for  him 
;         apon  him  the  proof  which  this  circumstance 
'  MAifihaiMwerilM  gaii^  FMricteicplied 
ti  As  proconinrs  rrsnTnent  by  an  exposition  of  the 
,  *K  <f  wum  springs,  which  he  ascribed  to  sub- 
,  I^HMinaAMdMd  to  be  Iwmftt  tbe  pbce 
•  t«n««it  to  the  nouls  of  the  wicked  ;  and  «p- 
raM  to  the  damea  of  Aetna  aa  evidence  of  the 
:  oiNMrfAiiiR..  FWrfeiaBWM  Mieided  by 
''*?ro«manr»  crder,  on  the  lf)th  of  May,  but  in 
year  or  ram  tbe  record  does  not  state.  All 
W  — JaaMued  k  tliat  it  was  in  one  of 
tTf  pr^tion*  of  the  heathen  emperora  of  Rome, 
«^>ytawrtly  before  Diocletian  fixed  the  seat  of 
^•■■■■Itat  Nioomedeia.    The  defence  of  Pa- 
•e»«  of  Pnm  is  cited  by  Glycaa  {AnmaL  pars  i 
^  w, ed. Piris, p.  13,  ed.  Venice,  p  .M.  ed.  Ronn), 
J*  «  fwater  length  by  Cedrenus  {Compaid,  p. 

di»crp|nnd«  between  the  citation  of 
the  text  (c  4, 5)  giren  in  the  Acta 
^        Tbe  UOm  tenien  ftenlke  Jeis 

fj™^  '»  piven  in  Rainart's  Aria  Prim. 
V^^'t^^  (Fabric  ^OmafcToLx. 

'•:*^«^mm«),»oLiLpw51.) 

*  •  L«jw.  tbe  ftttrician.  rPtTRWi.] 
T^i  *•   ^"  ^*  imperial  library  at 

■^n*  M  s  Grffk  Tendon  of  the  works  or  part 
liT Jllrii  ^yn^n.  bishop  nf  Nine- 

JJvy**^  Mmniing  to  Aasemani  (BUdiotk. 
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close  of  the  sixth  century,  but  nccordinjj  to  Nice- 

Shonu  the  editor  of  Isaac's  Aieeiica  (PraeL  p.  vL) 
I  tbefiretbalf  of  that  eentnry.  The  YitmmllS. 
brnrs  this  title  :  ToO  tv  ci- (uit  ira*|p^f  4f>^*AM8 
*l<raiuc  2vpou  ml  avaxtffitrw  raff  ynifdmt  ht^ 
mdmw  r^t  ^iAox/>f<rreir  wSkmn  Nvw  Aiyei  dlMv> 
TMcol,  rip*dirr*s  ihr^  rMi^  Mwv  mTipttv  ^fiAy  rcS 
*A8€a  narpuctov  Koi  roG  *AMa  'Mpatdov  rSr 

KtA  iiwxturrSv  Ip  rp  Xnipf  roff  teflmt 
mphj  ijpmtf  Zet^^o,  SaneH  Patrit  nottri  AUolk 
/siutci  Syri  ri  Anarhnrrtai;  qui  f nit  /%j>i<>eoptiS  «>^n9 
Chrisii-amoHiis  A'inr  tr,  ^nwjHet  (UCf^«n°,  reperti  a 
Sanctis  palrUnu  nmirut  AUxUa  PatrkAa  tt  Ahbait 
Abramio  tapientiae  Christianm  ft  quieti  momialimf 
dedUit  m  /xntra  (sire  Moncuterio)  Safuii  PutrtM 
mmtri  SiMat,  (LwDbeb  Cbwawefar.  de  BUHetk, 
ra,-mr.  voir.  col.  158,  ed.  KoUar.)    The  MS. 
containa  eighty>ieTen  Svnmnm  AteUici,  anparentlr 
tnmtkicd  mm  the  Syiin  text  of  lane  iqr  Plitn- 
cius  and  AbramiuR  ;  though  the  title  of  the  MS. 
only  ascribes  to  them  the  finding  of  the  work.  In 
other  M 88.  however  (e.  g.  ra  wvnd  Vadean, 
Assemani,  BiU.  Orient,  vol.  i.  p.  446,  and  one« 
perhaps  two,  Bodleian,  Nos.  256  and  295,  rid. 
Catalog.  AfStonm  Ampliat  H  H^jenuae^  pp.  35, 
44,  ioL  Oxford,  1697),  they  are  described  aa  trana* 
lators,    Assemani,  however,  observes  that  they 
translated  not  the  whole  works  of  Isaac,  which, 
aceonlii^le  Bbed-jesu  (apnd  Aasemani,  tA),«4M» 
has  perhaps  ascribed  to  Isaac  of  Nineveh  the 
works  of  other  Isaacs,  extended  to  seven  tomi  or  to* 
loiBei^  aira  imieii  mm  n^gmnim  cpsnsw^  aa  vmnHt 
Aft/.iffnis-  (romp.  Gennad.  De  Viris  lUmtr.  c. 
de  JudidiM  et  de  PolHia,  but  only  ninety-eight  of 
hia  Strmmmt,  TMa  v  tiie  omnber  fa  the  Vatitan 
MSS.;  in  one  of  the  Bodleian  (No.  295,  Catal. 
Af^or.  AngHtM,  pi,  44)  there  are  ninety-nine,  but  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  division,  as  well  as  dw 
number  of  these  Servumes,  which  nrv  also  termed 
A0701.  Onifl'tnrx,  differs  in  different  MSS  (Ni- 
cephorus,  /.  f .).    The  first  fifty-three,  according  to 
the  armn;u'ement  ef  the  Vienna  MS.,  are  extant 
in  a  Latin  version,  as  one  work,  under  the  title  of 
/aaaei        d«  Coniemptu  Afundi  Liber;  and  this 
worlc,  which  appeara  in  aevcnl  coOeotfoBe  ef  the 
works  of  the  fathers,  has  been  impiopeily  n<rribed 
by  the  respective  editors  of  tbe  BmkAtca  J'atrum, 
except  OiAuid,  to  Imc  of  Antioch  [iMAOtm, 
No.  5],  instead  of  their  true  author  Isaac  of 
Nineveh  (IsjLACm^  No^  6J.   It  is  to  be  observed, 
that  laaae  of  Nfaevek  wae  not  tiie  Itaae  men- 
tioned by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  as  visiting 
Italy  and  dying  near  Spoletum  [Isaaci^a,  No.  6 J. 
The  Greek  version  of  Isaac's  ascetic  works  by 
Fatricius  and  Abramius,  as  far  as  it  is  extant, 
was  published  by  Nicephonis  Theotodns,  a  Greek 
monk,  by  direction  of  Kphrnim,  |Witriarch  of  Jeru- 
salem, 4to.,  Leipzig,  1770*   The  edition  contains 
eighty-six  Arfyoi.  Ortttinnn^  and  four  'EirifrroAal, 
Epidolaey  which,  in  the  two  MSS.  employed  by 
Niecfihom,  tien  ndtOMd  aa  A^yoi,  making 

ninety  altnt'otlicr.  TlMao  were  difTi-n-ntly  divided 
and  arranged  in  Ua  MSS.  Ue  followed  tiie 
divMnn  (wHh  one  exception)  wA  tte  text  ef 
one  MS.,  pivini-  tlie  different  re.idings  of  the 
other,  but  formed  an  arrangement  of  his  own, 
differing  from  both  the  MSS.  What  Miaa 
of  the  seven  Umt  mentiooed  hj  Khed  jcwi  k 
contained  in  this  work  cannot,  from  the  rariova 
divisions  and  titles  of  tbe  divisions  in  the  MSS^ 
teMMMiM.  Ortlwtial 
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hU  coadjutor  Abnunint  lived,  nothing  can  be  de- 
temrfned,  cantpfc  tlst  tiMf  wan  ef  Mar  dnte  than 

T  uif  }iim<;.>ir.  iv!io%i»  iK'riod  has  been  mentioned, 
if  we  adopt  tiie  reading  of  the  Vienna  MS.  mifn- 
$hnt$^  iniid^  bowvaKi  it  noit  Kkelif  •  tmn* 
criber'a  error  for  ipnT)vtvB(yT«i,  we  must  place  thenj 
late  Mioogh  for  the  work*  of  Isaac,  in  the  Greek 
ytuim  at  least  (of  which,  in  inch  ease,  they  woold 
Iw  not  th»  nnthora,  bat  only  the  ditcoYerert),  to 
have  been  previonsly  lo»L  (Assemani, /.c;  Lam- 
becius,  L  c. ;  Nicephorus  »*  Cave,  Hisi.  Lift,  ad 
ann.  430,  440,  540,  vol  i.  pp.  415,  434,  519,  ed. 
Oxford,  1740—1743  ;  Ftbne,  SiU,  GrtKc.  vol.  xL 
pjk  119,  &c  and  p.  706.)  [J.  C.  M.] 

PATRrCiaS,  tiMapotCfo  nd  piSmi  «iat  of 
Tn-1and.  Thi^  l<  i:  >nd»  and  treditioni  respecting 
this  celebrated  pertoM^  preaerred  in  UiaActa 
p^tiWii— 1,  b  hiB  life  Joeafia,  «  neak  of  For^ 
neas  abbey,  in  Ijancaahire,  who  flouriahod  dving 
the  twelftJi  contury,  and  in  the  Inah  oumIb  and 
eedeaiaalied  faeordV,  preaant  oaeh  a  mai  of  oontra- 
dictioci  and  improbabilities,  that  many  critics  have 
been  induced  to  deny  his  very  exittenee,  while 
others  have  sought  to  remove  a  portion  of  the  diffi- 
cnltiot  wUA  anbarrass  the  inqniry,  lijai^panng 
that  there  werp  twn.  three,  fnnr.  or  even  five  indi- 
viduals who  liourished  at  perioda  not  very  remote 
Uram  eadi  other,  who  all  kat«  tho  aaaae  Patricius, 
and  who  were  all  more  or  leas  concerned  in  the 
conversion  of  Ireland  from  paganism.  The  only 
j^iynwB^  in  which  weeottiwMiaaaiy  oaafldoMe  is 
an  ancient  tract  entitled  Confissio  S.  Patricii,  a  sort 
of  autobi<)giaphy,in  which  he  nves  an  outline  of  bis 
HfeaadoosvenatioB.  IfweadnitthaatUoeifrioos 
piece  it»  genuine,  we  ni.iy  perhaps  lenni  from  it  that 
the  author  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  bom  in  the  vil- 
lage of  licnatm  or  Bmavtm  TWerasoe,  which  is 
generally  believed  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  the 
modem  Kilpatrick,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Clyde,  a  fow  miles  above  Dumbarton,  very 
near  the  point  wltich  marked  the  termination  of  the 
Koman  wall.  He  wnx  the  ««on  of  Calponnns,  a 
deacon,  the  graudaon  ot  I'otitua,  a  presbyter.  At 
^e  age  of  sixteen  ko  was  taken  prisoner  by 
pintos,  and  conveyed  along  with  a  nnmlier  of  his 
oountrvroen  to  Ireland,  where  he  was  employed  as 
•  skapnafd.  Havfag nado  Uaescape,  ha  mebed 
home  in  safety  ;  Init  in  the  course  of  a  few  yearn 
was  again  carried  ofi^  and  in  two  months  again 
obldBod  kia  fraedocB.  Dufag  Ida  tot  captivity 
ke  Vaa  lod  to  meditate  upon  his  own  depraved 
and  kMt  eeodition,  was  gradually  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  the  truth,  and  beaune  filled  with  an  earnest 
desire  to  proclaim  the  promiaea  of  the  Ooapel  to 
the  heathen  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  Vision'* 
were  vouchsafed  to  him  from  on  high,  on  several 
occasions  he  was  em  powered  ib  work  mi  nicies, 
and  at  length,  under  the  conviction  that  he  was 
directly  summoned  by  Heaven,  determined  to  de- 
vote his  life  to  the  tMk  tkua  uaposed  upon  him  by 
Ood.  No  allusion  whatsoever  is  made  to  his  visit 
to  France  and  Italy  or  to  his  ordination  by  Pope 
Cealaalinna,  npan  wkiek  ao  ainek  ainaa  ia  kdd  n 
the  later  and  more  formal  monkish  compilation". 

It  must  not  be  oonoealed,  however,  that  although 
» lively  loeal  tnditkm  anpparta  tko  opfam  tkiit 
Kilpatrick  in  Dumltartonshire  w.ia  tko  bifllKplMO 
of  the  aaint,  and  although  the  infaalntants  of  that 
district  atill  point  out  a  mhnacnloaa  fountain  and  a 
rock  b«uing  bia  name,  many  of  the  most  learned 
Imk  kiafeorian  Maintain  tkat  tho  afitkot  i9rila^ 
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upon  which  so  much  has  been  founded*  i«£era  not 
to  Britrin  kwt  to  Amailci,  oad  kafaigf  fca^aaHvfl 

strong  evidence  to  prove  that  fionnrrm  Tahcr-ni't^  in 
Buulogne-aur-mer  on  the  coast  of  Picardy.  Tbe; 
arguraeolB  are  OMtad  very  fully  in  Lanigaa^  Sad*'^ 
siastical  History  of  Irelaiul,  chapter  iii 

According  to  several  of  the  most  andeat  na^on.-il 
•ntkeritiea  the  miaaioB  of  St.  Platiiek  eommenoed 
during  the  reign  af  Laoghaire,  son  of  Niall  of  th^j 
Nine  Hostages  (a.  d.  429 — 458)  ;  but  the  book; 
of  Lecau  places  him  under  Lughoidh,  a  son  of  the 
fonaar  (a. a,  484— 608X  vmk  tlie  Anzuda  of 
Connanght  asMcn  his  birth  to  a.  d.  336,  and  hr^ 
captivity  to  a.o.  352.    Mr.  Petrie,  in  hie  lestraed 
diaaertatioai  on  the  History  and  AnCifnitMn  of  Tmm 
Hill,  enters  deeply  into  the  investigation,  mid 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  if  we  ■•^"Ttr  that 
thera  wm  •  aaeond  MMt  ki  Ifakaril  dmian  tW 

fifth  conttip.-.  aii'l  that  many  of  the  acts  of  the 
first  or  great  St.  Patrick  have  been  kdaeij  aocribed 
t  )  hioMBMaalM  and  aaeaaaaar,  tkaa  Ifiob  mm  w«U 
as  foreign  teatimonies  nearly  concur  in  the  follow- 
ing fiacts :  —  1.  That  he  was  bom  in  the  yeau-  372. 
2.  That  ko  waa  hnoght  captive  into  Ireland  in 
the  sixlanlk  yaac  af  his  age,  in  388,  and  that 
after  four  or  seven  yearn'  alaverv  he  was  liberated 
in  3i)2  or  395.  3.  That  on  the  death  of  I'ai- 
Udius,  in  432,  he  waa  aoMi  la  lariaii  aa  mb- 

!)ishop,  having  heen  first,  according  to  some  autba> 
nliea,  consecrated  by  Pope  Coeleatinua,  or,  as 
othoia  aMab  fai  Oaid,  by  dw  atehbidiop  Atatatorex, 
or  Amator.  4.  That  he  arrived  in  Ireland  in  4  32, 
and  after  praaehing  then  foe  sixty  yeaia^  daed  in 
the  year  4M  or  491,  aft  Aa  MO  of  akaoft  kn> 

dred  and  twi^nty  years.    A*  Tkoftkavaa  faiaBflaA 

either  at  Saul  or  Down. 
Several  works  still  extant  bear  tko  naow  mt  ^ 

tricius. 

I.  Con/essio  S.  Patricii  de  Vila  ei  Comermatiamt 
ituiu  This,  as  may  be  gathered  from  what  hae 
been  said  above,  is  not,  like  aaaqr  aeriaaiaatical 
Con/ti-si'mcs,  to  he  reganled  n«  nn  expofsition  of  the 
viewa  of  the  author  upon  ditiicuit  points  of  dec- 
trine  and  disctpltno,  but  as  a  ahalak  af  Ua  rnmm 
religious  life,  and  especially  as  an  account  of  the 
mental  process  by  which  he  vras  hx»t  rouaed  to 
apiritaal  oMtkaa*  tko  aaiiativa  kaii«  addnaoad  to 
tfie  people  aiisong  whom  he  preached  the  Word. 
It  waa  hrst  puUiabed  by  Warn,  in  his  editaoo  of 
the  Opuaanla  amilimad  to  8t.  Patriek,  fran  aevc^ 
ral  MSS.  preM'rved  in  different  paila  af  En^hand 
and  Ireland  :  lunong  which  ia  the  renewned  I\o«k. 
of  Armagh,  long  believed  to  have  been  traced  by 
the  hand  of  the  aaint  himself.  To  iaqpiaa  into 
tho  authenticity  of  the  Confession  when  so  little 
can  be  ascertained  with  regard  to  the  auppoaed 
author  would  ka  a  mere  waste  of  liiaa ;  but  al 
onght  to  be  n-marked  that  it  ia  compooed  in  a 
very  rude  style,  ajid  although  evidently  inter- 
polated kera  and  tkan^  iato  a  oaaaidaiakla  aataait 

free  from  the  extras nc:iiice  which  rhanirteri«k's  ih-- 
coUectiooa  of  the  Boiiaodiats  and  the  memoir  of 
JeaoKn.  Tko  wiiler,  wkaawar  ka  any  haaa 

alhid'^s  repeatedly  to  his  OOni  Haat  af 
and  to  his  Uterary  d^cieneioa. 

n.  JBhfitofa  ad  (kntieimu  w 
ad  Chriatiattos  CoroUd  ^ftrnm  BttbdHM.  On  tlM 
wickedneas  of  a  Welsh  prince,  Coroticus,  who.  in 
a  descent  upon  Ireland,  had  taken  many  Chriatmn 
prisonera,  and  was  keeping  Uiem  in  cruel  slavery. 
Thia  latter  ia  aapiaaa^y  Mamiaaad  ky  '    '  • 
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wm  &ftt  f  hKifcad  in  the  Acts  Saactonan  under 
IM  I7dl  af  Marck  fram  a  rery  ndent  MS.*  in 
vhick  it  «M  Ribjoint^  without  a  break  to  the 
fh^Mic  III.  t^roverhia.  First  publiihed  by 
Wflik  IV.  Sjfitodiu  S.  Patricii;  containing 
AiMj^^MW  C3U)on&.  V.  Novem  (Mnones  S.  BttHtio 
li.vr^j-^i.  VI.  SynfwJu.*  /'africli,  AuxHii  rt  ftaeT' 
s-ti  t*Mxifionm  JCJlXIV.  CanORibm  eonalaru, 

Tt}t  vMb  «ff  lha  above  caaotM,  togalker  with 
t^fpp  oth«T»,  arr  contained  in  Spelmaii's  Concilia, 
iMr^Ax:.  m  H*  HkxUnutiM  Oriu  BrUamuciy 
K.  Liai.Jtli»  ^  L  p.  6l,anL  t  dm  fa  Wflkina, 
(imedia  Magmaa  BriUamttid^  et  llihmiar^  fol. 
UmL  ITM-?*  ?«i  i.  2,  ftc }  and  ia  Mami, 
CiMi  JivMm  OMflfafM,  «.  Fknnt. 

i>o«btl«l  aa  eveiy  one  nf  the  ]rieeea  now  enn- 
■natcd  Dttit  be  considered,  they  poMMa  moro 
tlifatipan  our  attention  than  the  foOawiBf^vikh 

?'<•-'  aT»  ascribnd  to  St.  I'.itrirk,  but  are  now  gcne- 
nuij  admitted  tu  be  un«}ue«tioii.-iiily  tpurious. 

C  flbarta  a  Bpuktm  i<  ntiquittUt  Avaiomiea^  a 
f!»?nBeirt  of  which  wa.«  n»r\ii<»  known  liy  nerard 
Vmook  in  bia  MiaotUamea  mmcionun  aitatutt  /'o- 
•wOr.  «l         4«a.  Maynl.  Ikt 

W!e  .S.  Patrieii  Lrtjatio  a  Codmtim  j>riinn  Pajxi  ad 

WW  Mfttitm  jnnnHBv  iv  jwbi*  jnviMHavii  uwv 

(nn«ai  ^m>  ipm  Ab/fus  fuit  anhqnam  etnet  Ej'is- 
mfm  mUntias.    It  wa»  first  publiiihed  entire  by 
2.  Dt  tribm  /labUaculis  u  De  GamdOs 
Bf^mmmtt  J^omm  Dammaiontm  Ltbtr.  Ascribed 

W  MBe  to  Aujnt^tin.  JJ.  l)e  Ahu-'^iouihun  Sntfuli. 
Axribed  by  looie  to  Cypriaii,  by  others  to  Au- 

.■I'V.n. 

Tbefirft  cemplpte  edition  of  the  tracta  attrihutt^d 
to  at.  Patrick  ia  that  by  Sir  Jamea  Ware  (Jacobus 
Wmi),  tm  LiM.  1CS&  TUi  fm  NpriMid 

V  Oalland  in  his  ItSJiotheea  P'llntvi,  vol.  x.  p. 
i&»--182;  UL  Vcaat.  1774,  together  with  soma 
MvltlikM  froaa  iIm  MlndiMi.  Baa  dia  Mi 

^wbff.m^H.  The  most  recent  and  iiw-fnl  piW- 
(■«  11  Aat  af  Joachimm  Laareotiua  VilkumaTa, 
9m.  nMmy  1835,  wMA  iiiBiami  «  namlMr  af 
i«ay  serriccable  annotationa.  For  an  a<xoant  of 
ttsiMenents  contained  in  the  Irish  records,  con- 
nk  tbt  naay  by  Mr.  Petrie  quoted  above,  which  is 
>»W  fcand  in  the  1 8th  Tolume  of  the  Transactions 
"f  tJ"»  Royal  Irish  Acadrniy.  St-f*  also  Schoii*^ 
ffana,  btbiaoUu  PaJrmm  LaL  vol.  ii.  i  40.   [  W.  ii.J 

PATlOIIIUfl,  aanami  NeromatiuM,  ana  af 

V'to'*  fiiTourite^  frce«lrnf"n,  presided  at  the  games 
viod  this  emperor  exhibited  to  Taridatea  at  Po- 
1*4.  Ra  was  put  to  tell  bjrCUba  OB  UaaeM> 

••(  B  to  the  throne  in  A.  D.  68,  aft^r  being  prenously 
m  chains  tbioi^  th«  city  *lanff  with  tha  other 
tmaanto  tf  tltaa^  tndtf.  On  tha  mmim  af 

'■ilha  shortly  nft^r wards,  a  freednuin  of  PhtiobinA 
{anchawd  the  head  of  this  canperor  far  a  hundred 
«a«i,  tad  tbnew  it  away  on  the  spot  where  his 
ttsttnr  had  been  pat  to  death.  (I>ion  Casn  Ixiii. 
JtlxiT.  J.  a^u^h.  JO  ;  Tac  /M.  i.  49.  ii. 

Pliny  kpmka  (//.  A  .  xxxv.  13.  t.  47)  oi  Pa- 
tn>t)iQ«  iotiodticimr  into  Italy  <ha  ioa  mom  af  tka 
-Ntle  for  the  Af  the  palaestra,  a  circnm*tnncc  to 
«^  Saetofuos  refiers  in  his  life  of  Nero  (c.  46). 

PATBOCLBS  (n«rpoicXgtV  1.  A  Maartiwnm 
^*ial  ia  ihe  rvic  of  SflniniH  kitiiy  of 
'yn^  If  vbm  he  was  aopointed  to  conunand  at 
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Patrocles  being  unable  to  £sce  that  monuch  in  the 
field,  withdrew  beyond  the  Tigris,  whither  Dema- 
triiis  did  not  think  fit  to  follow  him.  (Diod.  xis» 
loo.)  Of  his  8ubM*qupnt  operatiims  in  that  quarter 
we  know  nothing.  His  imw  next  appears  as  one  of 
the  friends  and  ceanMilors  of  Seleucus  in  the  war 
agninst  Demetrius,  H.  c.  '2l\6  (Pint.  l)emctr.  47): 
and  again  in  2B0,  after  the  death  of  beleucus,  we 
find  him  entrusted  Iqr  Aaiiaehna  L  witli  tha  ehief 
command  of  hi.s  army,  and  the  conduct  of  the  war 
in  Asia.  (Memoon.  c.  15,  ed.  OrelL)  We  are 
alsa  toMlhat  PMrodM  bdd,  hath  vndar  Selmeaa 
and  Antiochiis,  an  important  government  over 
some  of  the  eastern  provincea  af  the  Syrian  em- 
pire, induding  apparently  theia  h«daring  on  tha 
Caspian  Sea,  and  extending  from  thenoe  towards 
the  frontiers  of  India.  (Stmb.  iu  pp.  69,  74.) 
During  the  period  of  his  holding  this  position,  he 
seems  to  have  been  at  much  pains  to  collect  accu- 
nit<'  peo.jntphical  information,  which  lie  afterwards 
publibiied  tu  the  world  ;  but  though  his  authority 
is  fireqoently  cited  by  StnihfH  wha  aa  writ  aa 
Eratosthenes  plno^l  tho  utmost  reliance  on  hi«  nc- 
cura^,  neither  the  title  uor  exact  subject  of  hia 
apadt  M  avav  OMStiflnad*  It  eaeasa  daacsi  hawavcRi 
Ait  it  included  a  general  account  nf  India,  as  well 
aa  af  tha  conntiiea  on  the  banks  of  the  Oxus  and 
tha  Caaphm  Sen.  Bttaba  axnressly  ealb  hbi  ^ 
must  venicious  {^Kitrra  ^Mfsoyot')  of  all  writers 
concerning  India  (iL  p.  70) ;  and  it  appears  that 
in  addition  to  the  advantages  of  his  official  situa- 
tioB»  ha  had  BMda  use  of  a  ngilM  dawriptian  af 
the  eastern  provinces  of  the  empire,  drawn  up  by 
command  of  Alexander  himself.  (/&.  p.  69.)  lo 
this  work  Patroclea  i^pidad  the  Caspian  Senaan 
piilf  or  inlet  of  the  ocean,  and  maintained  the  pos- 
sibility of  sailing  thither  by  sea  from  the  Indian 
Oeeaa ;  a  elataaiant  itnagdy  nririatetpartad  hjr 
Pliny,  who  asserts  (//.  A',  vi.  17  (^l)^,  that  Pa- 
trocles had  himself  performed  the  circumnavigalioa. 
{Oaneminif  Aa  anthwity  af  Pnnacln  as  a  saa> 

priphical  writer,  see  Strabo  ii.  pp.  68,  69,  7(li  7d» 
zi.  ppw608,  60d,  518,  xv.  p.  689 ;  Voss.  Hulur. 
Mm.  p.  1 18 1  tJkert,  Geogr,  vol.  i.  p.  122.) 

2.  Oif  Antigoneia,  an  officer  flC  Pnaeus,  king  of 
Macedonia.  (Liv.  xlii.  5C.)  f  E.  H.  H.] 

PATRO'CLES  (noTpoxA^).  1.  Of  i  huni,  a 
tragic  poet,  was  perhaps  contemporary  with  the 
yonnper  Sophocles,  about  the  end  of  the  fifth  and 
the  U'ginning  of  the  fourth  centuries  a.  0.  (Clem. 
Alex.  Protrrp.  ii.  30,  p.  9,  8ylK)  Beddea  tha 
nn  ntion  of  his  I>iost  uri  hi  the  above  passage,  and 
seven  Unes  of  his,  preserved  hy  Stobaeua  (cxi.  3)i 
ara  hnaana  inftmiiatiaa  aoBaenrinf  hisi 

2.  A  teacher  of  rhetoric,  BMlkaad  by  Quia- 
tiiian  (u.  15,  16,  iiL  6,  44).  £P.  S.J 

PATROCLES  (II«f^4»X  tttiMa.  1.  A 
stntuarv-,  who  is  placed  by  PUny  (H.  N.  xxxir.  8. 
a.  lil),  with  Naucydes,  Deinomenes, and  Canachus 
II.,  at  the  95th  Olympiad,  B.  c.  400,  which  exactly 
agrees  with  the  statement  of  Paaianiai,  that  ha 
mad-  «ome  of  the  statues  in  the  great  group  de- 
dicated by  the  I^cedacmonians  at  Delphi,  in 
memory  of  the  victory  of  Aegospotami  (Pans.  x.  9. 
§  4).  Pliny  mentions  him  amonp  the  artixts  who 
made  tAtetat  €t  armaiim  tt  umtUores  tacnhcumU*' 
9M  (t«|84>.  PlnMha  MBlians  a  son  Md 
diuiple  of  Patrocles.  named  DaedaluR,  who  f!on» 
lisheiii  at  the  very  suae  tine  as  his  Dather  [Dai^ 
Kib  2].    afaea  fiMddaa  ia  «Ued  hgr 
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mw  of  tlie  MOM  ftata.  Thiersch  (E^foeken^  p.  125) 
•uggettt  the  ingsnlotts,  but  unfounded  idea,  thut  he 
MTM  the  same  person  as  Patroclea,  the  half-brotluT 
of  Socrates  on  the  mother's  side :  aarely,  if  so,  he 
%ould  not  have  employed  hit  iiiiB  eeiebnting  the 
ruin  of  his  own  city  I  It  is  more  probaMe  that  he 
wa>i  one  and  the  lame  person  with  the  following 
artist : — 

'2.  Of  Cmton,  a  itilaMy,  Mtt  of  Catilliu,  mnde 
the  statue  of  Apollo  of  MX*waod«  with  a  siided 
hmit  iHiidi  the  Epizephyriaa  Lodrfant  MMtad 

at  Olrmpia  (Pans.  vi.  19.    .i).  [P  S.] 

PATKOCLUS  (ndfrpoK\os  or  narpoK\nt). 
1.  A  Mtt  of  HoMMt  by  Pyrippe.   (ApoUod.  iL 

2.  The  celebrated  friend  of  Achilles,  was  a 
ton  of  Menoetius  of  Opus  (Horn.  //.  xi.  608  ;  Or. 
Her.  L  I7X  a  grandson  of  Actor  and  Aegina, 
whence  he  is  called  Actoridcs.  (Ov.  Afet.  xiii, 
27S.)  Uis  mother  is  commonly  called  Sthenele, 
bat  seme  mention  her  under  the  name  of  Periapis 
nr  Polymob'.  (Hygin.  Fah.  91  ;  Knstalh.  ad 
Horn,  p.  Ud8.)  Aeacus,  the  gtandiatber  of 
Aehfllea,  was  a  bniUker  of  Keneetina  (Heai.  //. 
xvi.  1  I),  and,  according  to  TIrsiod  {ap.  IjKtrith.  ml 
Horn.  p.  1 12;,  Menoetius  was  a  brother  of  Peleus, 
■0  that  the  friendship  betwMB  Achillea  and 
Patroclos  arose  from  their  being  kinsmen. 

When  yet  a  boy  Patroclus,  during  a  game  of 
dice,  inrolontarily  slew  Clysonymus«  a  ton  «f 
AmphidanmSi  and  in  consequence  of  this  accident 
Patmcliis  was  taken  by  his  father  to  Pclous  nt 
Phtliiii,  where  he  was  educated  togrlhiT  with 
Achilles.  (Hom. //.  xxiii.  U5,  &.c.  ;  ApoUod.  iii. 
\X  8  R  ;  Ov.  Ep.  rx  font.  i.  73.)  He  is  also 
mentioned  among  the  sailors  of  Helen.  (ApoUod. 
iii.  10.|a)  HeiaaidtolwvetdmiiMrtinthe 
expedition  against  Troy  on  ncconnt  of  hi*  attach- 
ment to  Achilles.  (Hygin.  t\ib.  257  ;  Philostr. 
Jier.  19.  9.)  On  thdr  royage  tUtlMr,  iIm 
Greeks  plundered  in  Mvhia  tlu'  territory  of  Telc- 
^us»  but  were  repelled,  and  on  their  flight  to 
their  ships  they  were  protMtad  hf  Arttodna  and 
Achilles.  (Ptnd.  {N.  ix.  10&,  ftc)  During  the 
war  against  Troy  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
stru;;gle,  until  his  friend  withdrew  from  the  scene 
of  action,  when  Patroclus  followed  his  example. 
(Mom.  //.  ix.  I'H).)  I?ut  when  th»*  Gnvks  M-f-re 
hard  pri'ssrd,  and  many  of  ihiir  iicroes  were 
woonded,  lie  )H>cged  AohflWs  to  allow  him  t»  pat 
on  his  ( Achilles')  armour,  and  with  his  men  to 
hasten  to  the  assistauice  of  the  Greeks  (xri  20, 
Ac).  Achillea  giadM  the  laqaaat,  and  Fttmhs 

•neoaeded  in  driving  back  tbi-  Trnjnns  and  extin- 
gidahing  the  fire  which  was  rogmg  among  the 
ahipt  (xvi.  293).  He  alaw  many  encniea,  and 
thrice  made  an  assault  upon  the  widls  of  Troy 
(xTi.  293,  ^c.,  702,  786) ;  but  on  a  sudden  he 
was  struck  by  Apollo,  and  became  senseless.  In 
this  state  Kuphorbus  ran  him  through  with  his 
Innce  from  behind,  and  Hector  gare  him  the  last 
and  fatal  blow  (xvi.  791,  &c.).  Hector  also  took 
yoesewion  of  his  armour  (xiiL  122).  A  long 
struggle  now  ensued  between  the  Greeks  and 
Trojans  about  the  bodv  of  Patroclus ;  but  the 
former  obtained  poasamfea  ef  it«  and  when  it  was 
brought  to  Achilles,  he  was  deeply  grieved,  and 
vowed  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  friend  (xrii. 
7S5k  xviiL  22).  Thetis  protected  the  body  with 

anhNMia   agunst   doconipiisitinn.  until  Achilles 

had  leiaara  •olemily  to  bum  it  with  funexai  sacri-  j 
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fices  (xix.  38).  His  ashea  wen  ooUflcted  t 
golden  urn  which  Dionysns  had  anott  giwra 
Thetis,  and  were  deposited  under  a  mound,  wh 
subsequently  the  remains  of  Achilles  alM:>  wers^ 
buried  (xxiii.  83,  92,  1*26,  240,  &c,  ikL  XJstrl 
74,  &c.  ;  Tzf'tz.  ad  Lye.  *273).  Funeral  |fame« 
were  celebrated  in  his  honour.  (iL  xxiii.  262^  Sue  ^ 
AchiUes  and  Patrocloe  SMl  apln  b  «Im  lowmm 
world  {OH.  xxiv.  l.")),  or,  according  to  others,  the^r 
continued  after  their  deaUi  to  live  together  in  thca 
UaadefLeneaw  (nuHk UL  19.  §  11.) 
cins  was  ref>n'sented  by  Polvgnotus  in  the 
at  Delphi  (Pans.  z.  26.  1  2,  SO.  |  ))  ; 
Gape  Sigeom  in  tkeaa,  mkm  Ui  ttmmn  ^mmm\ 
shown,  he  was  worshipped  as  a  Immw  (Horn.  OrfLj 
xxiv.  82  ;  Strah.  xiiL  p.  596.)  [L.  S.  ]  i 

PATROCLUS  CttiTpotcKo$\  an  officer  in  the  i 
service  of  Ptokasy  Phikdalphaa,  who  eomaMusded  , 
the  fleet  sent  by  that  monarch  to  the  a.9»i»tancc  of  i 
the  Athenians  against  Antigonas  Gonatas  (ij^  c  i 
3(;6).   Ha  appam  «a  hafa  MMimiable  la  amdi^  i 

himself  master  of  any  of  the  ports  of  Alhcrjs,  nu<l  , 
established  his  naval  station  at  a  smaU  iUand  n«ar  I 
the  promontery  of  Snaiam,  iriiieh  awr  after  hmrn  . 

his  name.  (Paus.  i.  1.  §  1,  3.5.  §  1  ;  Strab.  ix.  p,  i 
3d8.)  He  uiged  Areus,  king  of  Sparta,  to  aiAlua  i 
a  divanion  aWacking  Antigonaa  en  tha  laad  | 
f>ide,  and  it  was  probably  on  the  failure  of  this  | 
attempt  that  he  withdrew  from  the  coast  of  Atticn. 
We  sabseqnently  find  htm  commanding  the  ficet 
of  Ptolemy  on  the  coast  of  Coria.  (Pans.  iiL  6.  j 
§  4 — 6  ;  A  then.  xiv.  p.  621  a.{  Diajsen,  Ht-Hrts'  ' 
WW.  vol.  ii.  pp.  211,  219,  245.)  [E.H.it.)  ', 

PATRON  (ThiTpww^  historical  1.  A  native  of  | 
Plincis  (.^rrian,  iii.  IG.  §  *J,  where  he  is  calli'tl  ' 
l*uron),  commander  of  the  (J reek  mercauarietk,  who  | 
acconpodid  Dareios  on  his  flight  after  tim  battla 
of  Oaugaraela.    When  Bessus  uid  bis  acconij>ljce3  | 
were  conspiring  against  Daretua»  Patron  and  Ui« 
atlwr  Oaaaka  la— Swd  ftithftJ  te  hilt  ani  Piatw 
having  discovered  the  desicns  of  the  coospirator^,  | 
disclosed  to  the  Itisg  the  don^  lie  woe  in,  and 
baenaght  him  ta  take  refuge  m  the  camp  ef  tba 
Greek  soldiers,  but  Dareius  declined  hia  aftib 
(Q.  Curt  V.  9.  8  14,  1 1.  §  1,  8,  12.  §  4.) 

2.  A  native  of  Lilaea  in  Phocis.  The  town 
having  been  captured  by  Philippus  the  ton  cf  ! 
Demetrius,  Patron  induced  the  youth  of  the  city  ' 
to  join  him  in  lui  att^ick  upon  the  Maceduuiaii  gar- 
rison, which  was  suco^fuL  The  infaabilaBta  af 
the  town,  in  gnititude  for  tliis  service,  »«t  «p  a 
statue  of  Patron  at  Delphi,  (i'aus.  x.  3^  ^  Zi 
Fabric.AU.OrwavoLUi.p.608.)  [aP.M.] 

PATRON,  a   philn.sopher   of   the  Kpicur<\in 
school.    He  lived  for  some  time  in  Rome,  where 
he  became  aeqaunted,  aatoRfit  otheia,  with  Gieeits 
and  \sith  the  family  of  C.  Memmius.  Either  mow, 
oc  subsequently,  he  also  gained  tiie  friendahiy  of 
Attioati   Fnm  Bobm  he  either  rcmevaA  ar  ia> 
toned  to  Athena,  and  there  succeeded  Phoedtaa 
as  president  of  the  Epicurean  school,  a.  c.  .^2. 
C.  Memmius  had,  while  in  Athens,  procunvt  [kt- 
mission  from  the  ootirt  of  AniapaSns  to  pull  down 
an  old  wall  bolontrinp  to  the  property  left  by  Epi- 
curus for  the  use  of  his  schooL    This  was  r^arded 
by  Patron  as  a  sort  of  desecration,  and  he  aeeetdk 
inply  addressed  himself  to  Atticos  and  Cicero,  to 
induce  them  to  use  their  influence  with  the  Areio- 
pagus  to  get  the  deena  icaaialai.  Atlieaa  alae 

wrote  to  Cicero  on  the  fiul)ject,  which  he  took  up 
very  warmlj.   Cioero  arrived  at  Athens  the  4»y 
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OB  bad  departed  for  Mrtilfne.  Find- 
l  liM»iwi  had  abandoDcd  hb  de«ign  of 
the  •£6m  vith  which  the  wall  in  que*- 
interfered,  he  contented  to  bvittir 
'  m  the  matter  ;  but  thinking  that  the  Areio- 
l  retnct  their  decree  without  *hc 
be  wrote  to  the  latter,  urging 
an  elegant  epittle,  which  i»  still 
{md  Flam,  mm.  L   Comp.  ad  AH.  v.  11, 
III.  IC.  P.  M.] 

PATBCyPHILUS  (Thtrpi^oti  bishop  of 
d  one  of  the  leaden  of  the  Eusebian 
party  in  the  fourth  century.  He 
at  the  council  of  Seleuceia  (a.  d. 
339)  fer  oontamacy,  baring  refused  to  appear  be- 
ihe  council  to  answer  the  charges  of  the  pret- 
iWotheoa.  (SocraU  JI.JS.  iL  40  ;  Sozom. 
iv.  2^)  H*  annt  kmn  died  toon  aAu;  for  his 
•Mnw  wtn  dninterred  and  insultingly  treated 
(TkeaphMMa*  Gknmoffraphia)  during  the  re-oction 
vUck  UOmmtd  tha  tenpttmy  triumph  of  paganism 
(jUSw  Ml — 963)  under  Julian  the  apostate  [Ju- 
UAMVm\.  Pktxnphilus  appean  to  hate  been  enii- 
tm/i  far  scriptural  knowledge.  Eusebius  of  Emesa 
it  aid  to  hvTO  derived  his  expositions  of  Scripture 
btm  tkc  iHCrBCtMiia  of  Patrophilus  and  Eusebius 
•f  rMWMl  (Socrat.  fl.  K  iu  9);  but  Sixtus 
S«CMM  ii  wirtikim  tn  Mcritiing  to  Patrophilus 
a  ttwlMtMl  «f  th*  Old  Testament  from  ilebrew 
iM»  Qmk.  (SudUl  Senens.  y/iUaoO.  iiamda^ 
vr»t  I0  Long,  Bibliotk,  iSaero^  reoensita  ab 
A.GL  UMch.  Pars  ii.  toL  iL  sect  L  §  23  ;  Fabnc. 

Grace.  toL  iiL   p.  716.     The  scanty 
•f  the  111*  «C  Patrophilus  have  been 
bj    mieittont,     Mtmoirety    vols.  vi. 
m>  [J.  C.  M.] 

PATROUS,  PATROA  {Titer piot,       and  in 
ii  Jfnffi^  ipeaking,  all  the 

wonlktp  tuui  been  handed  down  in  a 
m  A  fiuuly  from  the  time  of  their  fathers, 
in  tome  instances  they  are  the  spirits  of 
eston  thenuelTesi  ( Lucian,  De  Mori, 
{.)  Zcw  was  thus  a  dc^s  varp«of  at 
AtkHM  (PlUW.  L  S.  I  S»  43.  §  5),  and  among  the 
f',  since  the  heroes  of  that  race  traced 
to  Zeus.  (Apollod.  ii.  8.  §  4.)  Among 
tlte  Bmmm  ve  find  the  divinities  avenging  the 
«|  parents,  that  is,  the  Furiae  or  Erinnyes 
mted  as  I'alrii  DiL  (Cic.  m  Verr.  iL  1,  3  ; 
lir.  zL  10.)  Baft  tha  now  was  alio  ap- 
ffiid  to  the  gods  or  heroes  from  whom  the  gentes 
derifvd  tkeir  origin.  (Serr.  ad  Aen,  iiL  H32  ; 
btat.  7l0ft.inlll.)  [US.] 

Q.  PATUliCIUS,  one  of  the  accusers  of  Milo 
db  n  ^m.eM  (Amn.  «•  MHom.  p.  54,  ed.  Orelli). 
Il  waff  kftVB  baas  ikis  Hune  Patulcius  who  owed 
Ckct*  WBM  Bonay*  wfakh  Atticns  exerted  himself 
b  ebttiai^  far  bb  friend  in  a.  c.  44  {Faiuldanum 
mmm^,  Cic  ^  AtL  iv.  18). 

PATULBIUS^  a  ridi  Roman  eques  in  the  reign 
«f  TtbMiaa  (Tae.  Amu  ii.  48). 
PATZ0,GR£00'R1US.  [Oii«ioiuuisNQ.30, 

fllOLl 

PAUIiA,  JUtTA  CORNE'LIA,the  first  wife 
of  Bipikalaai  •  lady«  according  to  Herodian,  of 
vny  aeUa  duawal.  Tke  marriage,  which  was  ce- 
Irfamad  frith  grnit  pomp  at  Rome,  took  plnce,  it 
weatd  appMT  a.  o.  219,  eoon  after  the  arrival  of 
tks  jontlifuJ  emperor  from  Asia.  Paula  was  di- 
wced  in  tha  coarse  of  the  following  year,  deprived 
«f  lha  tilia     Aagusta,  and  reduced  to  a  phvate 
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station.  Her  subsequent  liietory  ia  vnknown. 
(Hendian  t.  ff.  f  I }  Dion  Case.  Uxix.  9  ;  Eckhel, 
ToL  Til  p.  259.)  [W.  R.] 


COIN  OF  VAULA^  Wtrs  OF  llAOABALUS. 


COIN  OP  THI  XMPKBOR  XLAOABALUI. 

The  latter  coin  was  accidentally  omitted  in  the 
article  Elaoabalus,  and  is  therefore  given  here. 

PAUU'NA  or  PAULLPNA.  1.  DovrriA 
Paulina,  the  lister  of  the  emperor  Hadrian  (Dion 
Cass.  Ixiz.  1 1  ;  Gruter,  Inter,  p.  ccUL  n.  4). 

3.  Loixu  Paulina.  [Lolua,  No.  2.] 

3.  PoMPKiA  Paulina,  the  wife  of  Annaeui 
Seneca  the  philosopher,  whom  he  married  rather 
Ute  in  life.  She  was  probably  tlia  daughter  of 
Pompeius  Pauliniis  who  commanded  in  Germany 
in  the  reign  of  Nero.  She  sccnis  to  have  been 
attached  to  her  husband,  who  speaks  of  her  with 
affection,  and  mentions  in  particular  the  care 
which  she  took  of  his  health  (Senec  Ep.  104). 
She  was  with  her  husband  at  dinner  when  the 
centurion  came  from  Nero  to  tell  Seneca  that  he 
must  die.  The  philosopher  received  the  intelli- 
gence with  calmness,  embraced  his  wife,  and  bade 
her  bear  their  separation  with  firmness ;  but  as 
she  begged  that  she  might  die  with  him,  he 
yielded  tn  her  entreaties,  and  they  opened  their 
Teina  together.  Nero,  however,  unwilling  to  in- 
cur a  reputation  for  unnecessary  cruelty,  com- 
manded her  vt>ins  to  be  bound  up.  Her  life  wua 
thus  spared  t  and  abe  lived  a  lew  years  longer, 
but  with  a  paleness  which  testified  how  near  she 
had  been  to  death.  This  is  the  account  of  Tacitus 
(Amm.  XT.  €0 — 64),  which  diflen  somewhat  from 
that  in  Dion  Cassius  (Ixi.  10,  lziL25),  who  relate* 
the  event  to  the  disparagement  of  Seneca. 

PAULrNA.  We  learn  from  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus  that  the  wife  of  Maximinus  1.  waa  of 
amiable  disposition,  seeking  to  mitigate  bf  gentle 
counsels  the  savage  temper  of  her  husband,  by 
whom,  if  we  can  tnial  the  statements  of  Syncellus 
and  Zonaraa,  she  was  eventually  put  to  death. 
No  aiKient  historian,  however,  has  mentioned  her 
oama,  bat  nuraismatologists  have  conjectaied  that 
certain  coins  bearing  on  the  obverse  the  words 
Diva  Paulina,  and  on  the  reverse  Consbcratio, 
a  legend  which  proves  that  thij  won  atrack  after 
the  decease  of  the  personage  whose  effigy  they 
bear,  ought  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  this 
princess.  (Amm.  Mare.  lAt,  1.  §  8  ;  Zonar.  zii. 
16  ;  Syncell.  Cknm.  s.  A.  M.  5728  ;  Eckhel,  Tii, 
p.  296).  [W.  K.] 
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coot  or  rAVUKAt  wm  ov  MAxmnnni  l 

PAULLfNUS  or  PAULfNUS,  •  lanRtfc«iiad 

firm  of  Paullus  or  Paulas,  like  Albinas  of  Albus. 
[Albinos,  p.  90.J    This  cognomen  only  oocun 
under  the  empire.    For  the  mk»  of  nnifonnitj  we 
adopl  the  f«m  PaaliBn^  Inft  ■■niiiilii  Hm 
fmphy,  see  Paullus. 

PAULI'NUS  (nawAlwM),  Uteiary.  I.  Of 
Antioch  (IX  bettar  knttwa  ■•  PwiHim  af  T^n 
[No.  9.] 

2.  Of  Antioch  (2).  Pauliniu  was  ordained 
pfeebjter  hj  BuihhM.  Urimp     Aatioah  [But* 

STATiMt's],  and  wns  a  lendt-r  among  the  Eus- 
tothian  part/  in  that  dtj.  When  Athanana*, 
ftftw  htt  TBtnm  fim  mUs  oo       dcsih  of 

the  emperor  Constantius  II.  and  tlu»  murder  of 
George  of  Cappadocia,  the  Arian  patriarch  [Oior- 
OIU8,  No.  7]t  anembled  a  eeaneil  at  Alexandria, 
PlnUnat  lent  two  deacons,  MRxiroos  and  Cali- 
menia,  to  take  part  in  its  deliberation.  He  was 
shortly  after  ordaineil  by  the  hasty  aud  impetuous 
LueUbrof  Cagliari  [LtKapsii]  bbhop  of  the  Eo- 
Btathians  at  Antioch  ;  a  step  nnwarrantaWe  and 
mifchievous,  as  it  prolonged  the  schism  in  the 
oiAodox  patft  which  would  otherwise  probably 
have  been  soon  healed.  His  ordination  took  place 
in  o.  362.  He  was  held,  aooording  to  Socrates 
{H, Rif.ffMA  SoMMi (B.  JK  Tu  7X  in  such 
IMpect  by  the  Arian  emperor  Valens  as  to  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  when  hia  competitor  Meletioa 
[MBLiTiOft]  was  banishad.  Posaibly,  bowever, 
the  smallncss  of  hit  party,  which  srams  to  have 
occupied  only  one  small  church  (Socrat.  //.  £. 
iii.  09  ;  Sozom.  v.  13),  rendered  him  less  obnoxious 
to  the  Arians,  and  they  may  have  wished  to  per- 
petuate the  division  of  the  orthodox  by  exciting 
jealousy.  Pauliiius's  refusal  of  the  propood  of 
MalaiiiM  to  pal  aa  end  to  the  schism  is  mentioned 
elsewhere  [Mklktii's,  No.  1]  ;  but  he  at  length 
consented  that  whichever  of  them  died  first,  the 
tu vifUF  ihodd  be  leeogulwd  by  bofh  pntlfa,  Ob 

^  deoth  of  Melotiu*,  however  (a.  n.  1^81 ),  this 
t  was  not  observed  by  his  party,  and  the 
of  Fkvfan  [FtAriAKtm,  No.  1]  disap- 
pointed the  hopes  of  Paulbus,  and  embittered  the 
schism  still  more.  In  A.  d.  382  Paulinas  was 
present  at  a  council  of  the  Western  Church,  wbkh 
■ad  all  along  reeognJeed  bis  title,  and  now  ardently 
supported  hi*  cause  ;  but  the  Orientil  churches 
generally  recognised  Flavian,  who  was  «/«  /tirfo 
bishop  of  Antioch.  Paulinus  died  388  or 
389.  His  partizans  chose  Evagrius  to  succeed  him 
[fi VAOiuus,  No.  1  J.  A  confession  of  kith  bv  Pao- 
nBtn  fa  praaefved  hf  Athanariaa  and  Ifpfpaanlna 
in  the  worics  cited  b«>lo\v.  fFpiphanins,  Haem. 
IxxviL  21,  ed.  Petavii ;  Socrates  U,  E,  iiu  6,  9, 
It.  %  T.  5,  9,  15 ;  SeooBMn,  H.  B,  12, 18,  tL 
7,  vii.  10,  11,  15  ;  Theodoret,  //.  E.  iii.  5,  T. 
3, 23  i  Athanaawiib  OmiL  Ahmadrm. 
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•en  7\mu$aJ  AntiocJitfues^  c.  9  ;  Ilieron.  Epiatol, 
ad  Euttock.  No.  27,  edit,  vett^  86,  ed.  Benedict.^ 
lOH,  §6,  ed.  Vallars.  :  In  Rufin.  lib.  iii^  2-»  ; 
Ckronicon^  e<i.Vallars. ;  Theophau.  Otromog,  pn.  47- 
57,  59,  ed.  Paris,  pp.  37,  4S.  47,  ci.  VMee, 
pp.85,  104,  109,  ed.  Bonn  •  Qnif-n,  f  >  :,ns 
Christian,  vol.  iL  coL  715 ;  TiUemont,  Mcmotr^ 
voL  Till ;  Kbiie.  Mf.      ««L  fx.  ^  8l4.> 

3.  Of  RiTXRRAR  or  Rakterrab  (tho  MOdUn 
Bttiers),  ia  Gaol,  of  which  city  he  was  bishop  about 
A.ik.490.  9am  \am  Aougbt  that  tb«  Aa^M  .v. 

Gmesii  m  f  trii  A  trLilensis  art  to  be  ascribed  to  this 
Paulinus  rath^  than  to  Paulinus  of  Nola,  it?:d>  r 
wbaaa  name  they  have  been  commonly  published. 
Paulinos  of  Ktanae  wrote  an  eDtyelical  letter, 
giving  an  account  of  sfveral  alannin?  port<>nts  which 
had  occurred  at  Biterrae.  Tins  letter  is  lost.  Oudio 
has  mistakenly  said  that  it  is  cited  in  dM  Amm^bt 
of  Baronius.    Possibly  Paulinus  of  B:t'>rrae  is  the 
Paulinus  to  whom  iiennadios  {De  F*ru  I/imt- 
trilms,  e,  68)  aaeribea  aeveml  flmteftw  d§  Mtim 
Qfuuirapemmae^  Ac.  (Idatias,  Chnm.  ad  an.  ZZT. 
ArouLet  Honor,  j  Miraeos,  .doctor.  «fa  JU  yjfcw  H. 
BBelm.9.99iTmBam^Mimoim,nlr.  p.  569; 

Cave,  I/isi,  LUt.  nd  ann.  410,  ToL  L  p.  389  ; 
Ottdin,  IM  Scr^ttoribk  Ecda.  toL  i.  col.  ; 
FMe.  BlML  Ofma.  iraL  ix.  p.  315,  DUMoa. 
et  Infim.  LatiniL  ToL  T.  p.  205,  ed.  ManM  ;  ^-f  r<« 
Samdor.  Aug.  vol.  v.  p.  123,  kc.  ;  CnUia  Chrtstiaji  i^ 
vol  vi  coL  295,  ed.  Paris,  \  ;  JJtttotre  IML  de 
la  Franee,  ToL  ii.  Ik.  111.) 

4.  Mbropius  Poiimw 
[Sec  belowj. 

5.  Of  MKDioLANOir  erMiLiic  [SaaWow.l 

6.  Of  NoLA.    [See  below.] 

7.  Of  PsLLA  or  PosNiTiNs,  tho  Pkcitxnt. 
A  pom  tMkMAMjlaHMImidbFfti^  by  m, 
writer  of  the  name  of  Paulinus,  has  been  twice  pub- 
lished.   It  appeared  among  the  poems  of  Pan- 
Uma  of  Nola  [see  below]  in  the  App^ir  to 
the  first  edition  of  De  hi  Bigne's  IiiUt,>U„mi  /'a- 
ImM,  which  Appendix  was  published,  foL  Paris, 
1579,  but  was  omitted  in  the  following  editions 
of  the  Bibliotheca,  whetlier  published  at  Pinfie, 
Cologne,  or  Lyon,  and  also  in  the  Ih>Ji..th(m  of 
Galliind.    It  was  again  printed  by  Cbristianoa 
DauniM,  with  the  works  of  Paulinna  Ptiumaluo 
[I'KTRoroRirs],  Rvn,  Leipzig,  1G86.    A  full  ae- 
count  of  the  author  may  ho  gathrnd  ftoot  Aa 
poen,  whfdi  ii  to  besnieten,  not,  aa  Kaa  beea 

incorrectly  stated,  in  elegiac  ^  orso.  He  was  the 
Mm  of  Uesperias,  prooonwl  of  AAcica,  who  was  the 
tea  of  the  poet  Aaseafau.  [AtmoNTOa  ;  Hkspk- 
Ri»  «s]  He  was  bom  in  a.  D.  376,  at  Pella  in 
Macedonia  j  and  after  being  at  Carthage,  where  he 
waiaad  a  jaar  and  a  half  daring  his  6ither*s  pro- 
consulship,  he  was  \nVvn  at  three  year*  of  age  to 
fioordeaax,  where  he  appears  to  have  been  edu- 
cated. An  illness  at  the  age  of  fifteen  intemipted 
his  studiea,  aad  the  indulgence  of  hit  parents  al- 
lowed him  to  pursue  a  life  of  ease  and  pleasure,  iu 
the  midst  of  which,  however,  ho  kept  tw  a  imxtl 
to  appearances.  At  the  age  of  twenty  be  narriHl 
a  lady  of  ancient  family,  and  of  Rome  projx  rtx. 
At  thirty  he  lost  his  bther,  whose  death  was  foV 
lowed  \ff  a  dfepoto  beCweea  Psullnua  and  his 

brother,  who  wished  to  invalidate  his  fadier'^  will 
to  deprive  his  mother  of  her  downr.  In  a.  d.  4 14 
he  jomed  Attahn,  wfco  atlemptau  to  resume  the 
porple  in  Gaul  under  the  patronage  of  the  Gothic 

prince  Atonlphua  [Atavlphus  ;  Attalim],  and 
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be  aeoeptcd  th«  uUe  of  Comet  Ilerum 
ithndcfaiif  tkfn  tote  tMmfriNB  dw  lio^ 

tr  of  tJie  OothiL  lie  was,  howcvfr.  disnppointed. 
IW  dtj  whm  km  leaded  (appMent^  BoordaMix) 
w  ttfeiB^  Mi  Mi  Iwm  imiMbidl }  mA  1m  wm 
ajBB  b  d^Dpit  wben  VMatet  (Bazu).  to  which 
k»  ^ad  i^tind,  was  besieged  bj  the  Goths  nnd 
He  propoeed  now  to  retire  to  Greece, 
m  aoCher  iMid  geed  estates,  but  his  wife 
amM  ikH  BuJte  np  her  mind  to  £;o.  Ilf  th«>n 
ikmigilt  of  becoming  a  luouk,  but  biii  trierida 
dtvMM  Ikiai  from  this  pUiu  Misfortunes  now 
tkirkriwd  about  him  ;  he  lost  his  mother,  hi« 
BMtber-ifk-law,  aitd  his  wife  ;  his  mjr  children 
f  wiik  Mm,  wMi  Am  nmpAan  rf  ww,  wbo  was  a 
«t,  and  'v^  '  di^d  soon  after  suddenly.  His 
ntaJkn  m  Gx«ece  jielded  him  no  revenue  }  and  he 
fi«M  t»  MMdBa  (Mafseffle),  wImv  Im  Mnd  nd 
&nned  somt-  !aral,  liut  V:\-  n  -i)urcc  feiledhim, and 
liie,  deetttiite  and  ia  debt,  be  was  reduced  to  Uve 
«K  iW  rterrily  «f  aAmL  Dniuf  his  reddence  at 
Mfilia^  he  became  acqwinted  with  many  religious 
pmooa,  ai^  tbrir  cnnversation  combined  with  his 
Mfows  asd  disappointments  to  impress  his  raind 
Awyly  vitll  religious  sentiments.  H»  was  bap- 
fc«fd  in  A.  D.  42*2,  in  his  forty-sixth  year,  nnd  lived 
*t  kast  tiU  Ilia  eighty-fourth  year  (a.  d.  460), 


Some  have  supposed, 

bst  witboot  (food  reason,  that  he  i*  the  Beiifd ictus 
Co  wheee  questions  of  various  points  of 


«n»*er.  [Fai  sti  s  Ueiknsis.]  (Our  authority 
(jt  this  articie  is  the  J/uUoirv  Litttrain  4e  la 
A>WHtt,  vdL  &  pt.  343,  &c,  461,  dec,  ml  baving 
hsoB  able  to  get  sight  of  the  poem  itsdf^  which  is 
T«T  rsTP".  See  also  Fabric  Bibiioth.  Med.  ei  Infim. 
LiiMU  ToL  V.  p.  20t),  ed.  Maiisi ;  and  Cave, 
JKA  £aL  ^  L     SM^lB  bbatidoMi  MfaMt 

^  I'sraocoaius.  [Pbtrocorils.] 
1.  Of  TtB&    Paulinos,  bishop  of  Tyrev  was 
dltp  fontenponuy  and  friend  of  Ki-.-f ''ins  of  r.n  ^a- 
wbo  addressed  to  him  the  tenth  bouii  of  his 


intimation  in  Eu<»«*liiim,  to  have 
I  e£  Aniaoch  fEusebi  iJ*mtra  Aiarcd, 
dm^r.  14\  Ho  WM  bUwp  of  Tyre,  and  the 
l*»u>rer  of  the  church  there  after  it  had  Ix'en  de- 
■trt>T(Hi  by  the  heathens  in  the  persecution  under 
Diockrttan  and  his  socoessors.  This  restomtion 
tauk  pboe  after  the  death  of  Martwin  Dasa  [Maxi- 
ktxi  >  II.]  in  A.  D.  313,  consequently  Paulinus 
&ast  have  obtuned  his  bishopric  befece  that  time. 
Ua  tbo  dedication  of  the  aow  baOdiiig,  aa  eoMioD, 
VLsmyvpucms^  OraHo  J'tmegyriea^  was  addressed  to 
PmUms  aayarsutly  bj  EUiscbius  himseU^  who  has 
Bfsaicvtdl  tao  piaRs  oompoaitisa  (Basehb  Ba  Bm  x» 
L  4^  On  th^-  rnithn'ak  of  the  Arvin  controver«iy, 
ited  as  one  of  the  chief  sup- 
•TAfiHiM.  Bat  il  ia  aot  dear  Oat  bo 

litk  a  decided  part  in  th<-  controv.  i  sy  ;  Ih^  appears 
I*  haw  bem,  like  Ensebius,  a  moderate  maa«  aveno 
to  cxtmae  mtasuw  s,  and  to  tbe  lutioduetioa  of 
asoiplMd  tanas  and  needless  theological  defy- 
irtionn.  Arius  distinctly  names  him  among  tho^e 
sgrecd  witii  bun  ;  but  then  Arias  gave  to 
As  ssbMw  to  wMefc  tbis  statsMal  saiers  the 
iBMt  orthodox  comp'i'rifTn  in  his  power.  (Theo- 
^OMt.  U.E.  L  5).  Kosebius  of  Nicomedeia  (ibid.  6) 
0M»  to  BmBmi^  libakfeH  Ite  for  his  silence 
iof  Ma  iiiiifBiilnbamkat 
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daw  iHlother  he  was  correctly  informed  what  those 
seirthaenta  veia.  Atbaaositts  (As  j^morfw,  c.  17) 

charges  Panlitiiis  with  havine  given  utterance  to 
Arian  sentimcnu,  but  sives  bo  citation  from  him. 
Ho  entiinly  agreed  win  tho  bisbojpt  of  Palestine 
in  granting  to  Arias  the  power  of  holding  assem- 
bliss  of  his  partisans ;  but  at  tbe  same  time  these 
prelates  recommended  the  heresiareh  to  submit  to 
his  diocesan  Alozander  of  Alexandria,  and  to  <n> 
deavour  to  l>e  re-admitte<l  to  the  communion  of 
the  Church.  Paulinus's  concurreuce  in  the^  step* 
shows  tbat  if  not  a  mppettor  of  Arian  ism,  he  was 
at  any  mte  not  a  bigoted  opfxineiit.  (Sn/omen, 
U.K  c«  15.)  Paulinus  was  shortly  before  his 
death  translated  to  tbe  bbheprie  of  Aatiocib  (Enteb. 
Contra  Marcel,  i.  1  :  Philostorg, //. /t.  iii.  l.i); 
but  it  is  diluted  whellier  this  was  before  or  after 
tbo  eooncil  of  Nieo  \  tono  iibm  his 


\.  D.  32.'J,  others  in  a.  n.  ."'.31.  Whether  he  was 
present  at  the  council  of  Nice,  or  even  lived  to  see 
it,  k  aot  dotafBUBod.  The  question  is  argued  at 
considerable  length  by  Valesius  (not.  ad  Ensebb 
//.  E.  X.  1 ),  Hanckius  (De  Herum  liyzanL  Scriptor. 
Pars  L  cap.  i.  §  235,  &c.),  nnd  by  Tillemont 
{Mim.  vol.  vii.  p.  646',  &c).  Wc  are  dispo-^d  to 
.■u:qiii»'<cp  in  the  judgment  of  Le  Quien,  who  places 
the  a(;cef>.sion  of  Paulinus  to  the  see  of  Antiocb  in 
A.  u.  323  or  .'t24,  and  his  death  in  the  latter  year, 
f  Kuseb. //.  <<'..■  llitTini.  Chronicon^  sub  init.  ;  So- 
somen.  Theoduret.  i'hilostoig.  ILcc;  Tillemont, 
vol  vi.  yU(  Le  Qri«,<>fais  CMitimm,  voLii. 
col.       vm\  [J,  C.  M.] 

PAULl'NUS,  Latin  fethers.  1.  Of  Milan 
(  ^fidfofoosBsfsX  was  tho  lierBtary  of  9t  Ambrose, 
after  whose  death  he  became  a  deacon,  and  repaired 
to  Africa,  where,  at  tbe  request  of  Saint  Augustine, 
he  composed  a  biogruAj  of  his  former  patron. 
WbSe  reshling  at  CarttlfO  he  encountered  Coeles- 
tius,  detp<  t''d  the  dangerous  tendency  of  the  doc- 
trines tiiskeminated  by  that  active  disciple  of  Pe> 
higiai^  aad,  liaving  prderred  an  inipeadnaent  of 
heresy,  procured  his  condemnation  by  the  council 
which  assembled  in  A.  i>.  212  under  Aurelins.  Tho 
aeeosarion  waodiridtd  brio  M««a  baodi,  ofwUeb 
six  will  he  found  ia  riMIt  tMCtion  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Synod,  preserved  hj  IfHiai  Mercator.  At  a  sub* 
sequent  period  (217—918)  WO  ted  PMlUnns  ap- 
pearing before  ZoTiiraus  for  the  purpose  of  resisting 
the  uppeol  against  this  decision,  and  reiiuing  obe- 
dience to  tho  adverse  decree  of  the  pope.  Nothing 
further  is  known  with  regard  to  his  hitlMjrf  oxoept 
that  we  learn  from  IsidoCBt  tbot  bo ' 
ordained  a  presbyter. 

We  possess  the  following  works  of  this  aathors 

1.  Vita  AmffTOfii,  which,  although  commenced 
soon  after  a.  d.  4UU,  could  not,  from  the  historical 
allusions  which  it  contains,  have  been  fini^sd  aatB 
1 12.  This  piece  will  he  found  in  almost  all  the 
editions  of  St.  Ambrose.  In  many  it  is  ascribed 
to  AaMssa  AUana^  «id  fnotban  to  Aiofhi 

EpiteofiMf. 

2.  LUttUMi  adpmm  Cotbttimm  Zotimo  PofM 
oMUhMbdiawB  ap  ad  pussmod  towards  the  dose  of 
A.  Bu  417.  It  was  printed  from  a  Vatican  MS.  by 
Barenins,  In  his  Annales  under  a.  d.  218,  after- 
wards by  Labbe,  in  hiit  Collecliun  uf  Councils,  fol. 
Par.  1671,  vol.  iL  p.  1578,  bi  tbo  Benedictino 
edition  of  St.  Aiiirustine,  vol,  x.  npp.  pt.  2.  ami  hy 
CoU'ilJinU  in  his  KpttUolae  I'vtitijicum  iiomauorum^ 
fol.  Par.  1721,  voLi.fc»63. 

UtMiittkHAti  /Vririoi^kwaHb  ii  MB* 
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lioMd  hfhUm  (D$  Fhii  JBbir. «;  4\batirai 

not  known  to  exht  in  an  entire  form  until  it  was 
discovered  hr  Mingarelli  in  a  very  aDciont  MS.  be- 
longing to  the  iibiwy  of  St.  SalTator  at  Bologna, 
and  inierted  hj  him  in  the  Anecdota  publiahed  at 
Bologna,  4ta.  1751,  to],  ii.  pt.  I,  p.  199.  A  coi> 
npt  fragment  of  this  tract  will  be  found  in  the 
fifth  Tolnine  of  the  DenedictimcdttliMlof  8t.J«aM% 
where  it  is  ascribed  to  Rufinn«. 

The  tiiree  productions  enumerated  above  are 
placed  together  in  thtBiUioiieea  Pairum  of  Oalhod* 
fnl.  Venet.  1773,  ToL  ix,  p.  23.  (C'a&sianus, 
Jmearm,  c  7  » Iudonia,de  Virit  lliMdr.  4  ;  (ialland, 
JENtt  Mr.  vaL  i&  Pidflf .  c  ill  8di«BaMni,  AWL 
Patmm  IxU.  vol.  ii.  §  21.) 

2.  MxROPiua  Pontius  Aniuus  Paulimcs, 
Mwp  «r  Nola  ia  IIm  asify  part  of  tiM  Mfc  eantary, 

and  hence  generally  desifrnated  Paulinus  Xolanut., 
was  bom  at  Boonleaux,  or  at  a  neighbouring  town, 
whidi  he  calls  Embromc^pim^  about  the  year  a.  d. 
868«  Descended  from  illustrious  parents,  the  in- 
heritor of  ample  possessions,  gifted  by  nature  with 
good  abiliti<»,  which  were  cultivated  with  ufiec- 
tioMlaasaiduitrlqrhia preceptor,  the  poet  Ausonius 
f  Al'soNii's],  he  entered  life  under  the  fairest 
auspices,  was  railed  to  the  lauk  uf  consul  suffectus, 
bimt  1m  Ind  attained  to  ihe  age  of  twenty-aiz, 
and  married  a  wealthy  lady  named  Thcrasia,  whose 
dispositian  and  tastes  seem  to  have  been  in  peiiect 
fcaratonj  witk  Ui  tfwa.  Aftflrnttiy  jm  ipnt 

in  the  enjoyment  of  worldly  honours,  Paulinus  be- 
came Gonvinoed  of  the  truth  of  Chriatianitjr,  was 
tiyriwd  bj  Dalphinn^  buhop  of  Benrdenix,  in 
JL  D.  889,  distributed  large  sums  to  the  poor,  and 
yaiied  orer  with  his  wife  to  Spain.  The  death  of 
■n  only  child,  which  surviTed  it«  birth  eight  days, 
with  perbapa  other  domestk  affiictkms  concerning 
wliich  we  arc  imperfectly  informed,  seem  to  have 
conhrmed  the  dislike  with  which  he  now  regarded 
the  bnmnew  of  the  worid.  After  four  years  pa»iod 
in  retirement  he  resolved  to  withtlmw  himself  en- 
tirely boax  the  society  of  his  friends,  to  apply  his 
wcaftli  to  vaU^MM  paipow ,  aad  to  dedxate  the 
remainder  of  his  life  to  works  of  piety.  This  de- 
termination, while  it  called  forth  the  earnest  re- 
mmnamm  of  hu  kindnd,  cxdtod  tlwiaoti  Hvely 
admiration  among  all  clash's  of  the  devout,  and  the 
dignity  of  Presbyter  wae  aiiaoat  forced  upon  his 
acceptance  by  the  enthnaiMai  the  populace  at 
Barcelona  (a.  o.  393).  He  did  not,  however,  re- 
main to  ezerciie  his  clerical  functions  in  this  pro- 
vince, but  croMod  the  Alps  into  Italy.  Passing 
through  Florence,  where  MVit  greeted  with  much 
cordiality  by  Amhri)w,  he  proceeded  to  Rome,  and, 
alter  meeting  with  u  cold  reception  from  Pope 
Silieini,  who  probably  looked  with  suspicion  on  the 
hasty  irre::tilarity  of  his  ordination,  reached  Nolo, 
in  Campania,  when  he  possessed  some  propert}*, 
MOB  mar  BMtor  a.  ».  884.  In  tbe  fannwdiate 
vicinity  of  this  city  were  the  tomb  and  minicle- 
workiiu;  relics  of  Felix,  a  confessor  and  martyr, 
OTor  wUdi  s  diadi  had  been  eraetod  witk  a  few 
cells  for  the  accommod.it ion  of  pili^nms.  In  these 
Paulinus,  witli  a  small  number  offoUowera,  took  up 
his  abode,  conforming  in  all  pointatotheobaerfances 
of  monastic  establishments,  except  that  his  wife 
appears  to  have  been  his  companion.  After  nearly 
iilu-en  years  parsed  in  holy  meditations  and  acts  of 
charity,  he  was  chosen  bidiop  of  Nola  in  a.  d.  409 
(or  according  to  P>iiji,  a.  d.  403),  and  when  the 
atonoy  inroad  of  liiu  Uuihs  iiad  paaied  away,  di*-  | 


charged  ^  ditlto  ef  tbaeOea  ia  pamem  mB  M 

death,  which  took  place  in  A.  n.  431. 

The  above  sketch  contains  a  narrative  of  aU  ti 
&et8  which  can  be  aatwtamed  with  regud  to  d& 

father,  but  to  what  extent  Uieae  may  be  eked  at 
by  Uborious  conjecture  will  be  seen  upon  iijiema 
to  biographv  compiled  by  Le  Bnin.  Tbe  aiiic; 
told  in  tha  diafagaaa  of  St.  Or^goiy,  thtM  Paolinu 
having  ^ven  away  all  his  po^sofmiona,  ni.%<i>' 
journey  into  Africa,  and  sold  hinisulf  into  siu'-civ 
in  erder  to  ranstmi  the  son  of  a  poor  vriUuw,  has 
upon  chronological  and  other  coniiderationa,  ben 
generally  rejected  as  a  fable,  aa  well  aa  uumerou 
bgeadaeantofaMdintbaUBtaieaaf  tiie  Sainton 

The  following  works  of  Paulinus,  ull  comftuti 
after  ho  had  quitted  public  life,  aie  atili  eartat 
consisting  of  JS^sMem,  Cbnamo,  aad  a  wety  alMtt 
tract  entitled  Pernio  S.  d'etur^i  Atvlatensis, 

1 .  Eputoku.    Fifty,  or,  as  divided  in  aome  edi- 
tions, fifty-one  letters,  addreeaed  to  Bolpiciaa  Se- 
Terus,to  Delphinus  bishop  of  Bordeaux,  to  Augv^ 
tine,  to  Rufinus  to  Eucherius,  and  to  many  other 
friends  upon  ditferent  topics,  some  being  compli- 
mentary, otbera  relating  entirely  to  domeatic  atfain^ 
while  the  greater  number  are  of  a  serious  cast,  Ix^uv^ 
designed  to  explain  some  doctrine,  to  inculcate  bumo 
precept,  er  to  convey  tnfbnnatinn  npoa  aone  paiaft 
connected  with  religion.    Neither  in  style  nor  in 
aubetaaoe  can  they  be  n^arded  as  of  mtich  inapcMrt- 
aaea  or  intonat,  except  m  ao  fitf  aa  they  alfiira  a 
feir  specimen  of  the  familiar  correspondence  of 
churchmen  at  that  epoch,  and  convey  a  verr  pleas- 
ing iapnaaloii  of  tbt  wiifer.  Tbe  bmmI  tilaliwata  I 
are  the  twelfth  (to  Amanduh\  which  treats  of  the 
Fall  and  the  Atonement,  the  thirtieth  (to  Sulpiciaa 
Sevens)  on  the  Inward  and  Outward  Man,  and 
the  forty-second  (to  Florentius,  bishop  of  Cahors) 
on  the  Dijjnity  and  Merits  of  Christ  ;  the  roort 
curioua  is  the  thirty-first  (to  Scvenu)  on  tbe  In- 
vention of  the  True  Croaa  ;  the  moot  lively  ia  ibe 
forty-ninth  (to  Macarius)  on  a  famous  miracle  per- 
fomoed  by  St.  Felix.   A  summary  of  each  eputio 
is  to  beftoad  fai  F^otodaa,  aad  loagar  abalsMto  ia 
Dupin. 

2.  CanaaiB.   Thirty-two  in  number,  oompos^ 
in  agraat  TBfielf  of  aMtnaL   Of  ibeaa,  tba  aoat  I 

worthy  of  notice  are  the  birthday  addre.s!*es  to  Su 
Felix  in  haroic  hexameten,  composed  rr^ohuiy  (a 
theMndartbaaaint,aiid&niiiBgaaarieawbidi  I 
embraces  so  complete  an  account  of  the  career  and 
achievements  of  that  holy  personage,  that  Bede  was 
enabled  from  these  documents  alone  to  compile  a 
prose  narrative  of  his  lifis.  We  have  besides  paiar 
phrases  of  three  psalms,  the  1st, '2d.  and  l.'i6th; 
Kpistles  to  Ausonius  and  to  Gesudius,  two  Pnea- 
tiomm  JTalallaas  IM  S.  Joamm  Baj^iia  CkM 
Praeconr  rt  I^ifato,  in  330  hexameters  ;  an  ele^n-  '^n 
the  death  of  a  bov  named  Cklsus  ;  an  epitiuua- 
miiuBootbaimiMiMaaf  JafiaaaaaadlarJvuainia  I 

Iv  i.ANF.vsis],  All  Xiiy-f  im  redemUm  in  Daciu'ih 
Ad  Jovium  de  NiMuta  Moeiema,  Ad  Amtmi>» 
ooHtra  Poffcutot,  while  tba  Uat  baa  baon  leeoady  ' 
swelled  by  Mai  fmm  the  M.^.S.  of  the  Vatican,  Vy 
the  addition  of  two  poems,  which  may  however  be  ^ 
regarded  witb  aooM  aaapicioii  t  tba  one  inscribed 
Ad  Deum  jwd  ConvenioMem  et  Baptin"^ 
suuM,  the  other  De  ni$  Domestics  Calamilati^ 
As  fai  the  case  of  the  Eputolaet  tlie  above  sn 
differently  arranged  in  difirant  editions.  Thus 
the  Xdtaliltft  are  sometimes  condensed  into  th  f- 
tecu,  sumcumcs  expanded  into  fifteen  j  and  la  li^* 
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Kasaer  the  letters  to  AiuonhH  are  diitribated  into 
tvtt,  three,  or  four,  according  to  the  conflictiiig 
tttn  of  critics. 

1  The  authfnticitr  of  the  Pn$tio  S.  Ci^rsti  has 
Wta  cultd  in  qut-ttioa  bj  iionureyU,  but  is  vindi- 
■iBi  ly  tk»  umcuuiiig  tgHtenj «f  many  MSS. 

AnoQf  t2ie  lc»«t  works  we  may  notice  the  fol- 
1>vim:  —  ].  Ad  Tieodonum  PoHegyriatA,  a  con- 
jMmij  wUCtem  tmKfnmi.  in  honour  of  the 
nrtjRj  gained  over  Eogrniot  and  Arbognstea. 
hisinn^  tkia  aiaoa  ie  distinctly  deecnbed  by 
BwM  «r  AwtmiD*  aaripi.  Beelm,  iL  47 ; 
rr:n.  Rcfin.  Fliti.  i.  27),  Funcdus  mainUiins  that 
M  enar  ktt  beco  rominlti<^d  aa  to  Um  sabject,  and 
«p»  km  mwiMiuui  ttf  MfaM  hinnelf 
9,  and  28),  that  it  was  a  funeral  oration 
Af^wcd  aiter  the  death  of  the  enperor.  (See 
>!is  Hirajra.  Ep.  13  ;  Caaaiodor.  L.  &  c.  21  ; 
t^«aadiaa,  48  ;  Trifhwn.  117.)  2.  Dc  I'ocnitentia 
lamig ^emeruli  omnium  Afartf/rum,  affinned  by 
^Joaadisa  to  be  the  moat  iinporiant  of  all  his  pro- 
'vtia^  Hm  agpiB  we  might  conjecture  that 
liT?  vi$  KMoe  confusion,  and  that  the  tiilcH  of  two 
^f'^^'^.tcv  one  Dt  Poemtemita^  the  other  iM  Laudc 
ifci4nHi,hm»kMBrfaediiptogetlMr.  &Ji^ 
ttim  mi  Sirorrm,  an  contempt  of  the  world, 
i  flaitilai  ad  Amioot,  S.  Mmm  Uiri  III.  de 
yiihiiiiii  iiirwiM  fwfadi;  loudly  cem- 
by  Aosoniua,  who  has  preserved  nine 
•an.  &  A  fniBilifirm  of  ifattywrwaea,  attributed 
>fWw8Hi  [CisinRi  RoMAitnt].  We  hmt  alao 

rfi  5i>  rni;«/arjMm  and  a  I/ymnarium. 

Iha  Kfiatlea  Ad  Marceilam  and  Celantiam, 
*plhv  vith  the  poems,  £(Aorto<M  ad  Conj»yem^ 
Ik  Amuw  /em,  and  a  Fito  &  Martkd  m  Ak. 
**ika,  do  n-^t  h^loni;  tn  this  fither. 

TW  niiiiuiutic  commendations  bestowed  upon 
^\mmt  ««  geoiw  of  Mfam  bgrUt  eon- 
I'aponrift,  and  repeated  by  successive  generations 
•i  fcfif«iattical  critioa,  if  not  altooether  unmerited, 
kawattMst  been  too  freoly  iBTMhed.  Although 
WW  Tmed  in  lh*»  works  of  the  I.atin  wTiters,  liis 
ktAvlsdM     Greek  waa  T«ry  imperfect,  and  he 

regarding  the 

feet*  of  hi»tory.    The  fjiiuUitionu  from 

ao  fraqaently  addttoed  in  aniiport  or 




I  «f  Ui  aq:nBMata,«iii  MfMBid  ill  many 
ir<taito(a  tobeatrangely  twisted  from  their  true  ai^ 
^■aboQ,  while  hia  allegorical  interpretations  are  m 
«*  ^i>c«  degree  fiu-fetcbcd  and  iantaati&  Hia 
'■  *ttt,>lthoagh  offending  giitWMlf  against  the  laws 
*^P*o4yaad  metre,  is  in  every  respect  far  »up>rior 
*>aiBpnie.  The  purity  of  the  language  proves 
>»v  deeply  he  had  atudied  the  best  ancient  modela  ; 
y  4aaiption»  are  lively,  the  pictures  vivid,  but 
j**  j»  no  creative  power,  no  rehned  taste,  no 
'"■■i^tf  tiM^^  no  gnrndeur  of  otpwMwiL 

"*       impreaciona  of  Paulinus,  commencing 
^\jax  pcinted  at  Paris  by  iladius  Asoenaius, 
'^l^iS,  pasntAt  t0st  in  n  Motnalftited, 
and  disordered  conditi.-n.  Considerable 


_  —  wen  itttradiiced  by  the  ieauit  Her- 
km  Immtji  (8m  Aalr.  1692),  wko  coniMled 


*«*Q»fu!  annotations  and  prefixed  a  biographical 
"^''•^  by  ius  friend  Sacchini ;  but  the  first  really 


TiJclj,  ,,,1,1,1,  famished  by  another  jesuit, 
r  \  ruicls  ChifBet,  whoae  Pavlmu$  lUudraiut 
j^abiiihad  at  Dijon,  4to.  1  fifi2.  This  was  fol- 
'[''■•^•^•pae  of  more  than  twenty  years  by 
^  eJahwate  and  complete  edition  of  Jean 
U  iln%      2mtm,  im.  wkiA  wy 
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still  be  regarded  as  the  atandord.    It  conLiins  the 
text  corrected  by  a  collation  of  all  the  best 
voluminous  commentaries,  dissertations,  indieeOi  a 
new  life  of  Paulimis,  and  a  variety  of  documenta 
requibite  for  the  illustration  of  his  works.  Th« 
first  volume  of  Muratoil^  Jasoebte  (4to.  Medio- 
lan.  1697)  exhibited  in  a  complete  form,  from  n 
MS.  in  the  Ambrosian  libraiy,  three  of  the  Cbr* 
flMM  NataUtia  (zi.  z&  zifi.),  wUdi  hod  pmHonsly 
appeared  as  disjointed  fragments,  and  they  are 
accompanied  by  twen^-two  disaertations  on  all 
tilo  lowHng  «T«nti  In  tM  history  of  Pinlimu  and 
all  the  persons  with  whom  he  '.vas  in  any  way  con- 
nected. These  poems  were  afterwards  repablidied, 
wiA  omwidationa,  by  MingarelH  in  his  Anecdoio- 
rum  Faaciculus  (^ito.  Rom.  17  V;),  and  by  Galland 
in  hia  Bibliotkeea  Pairum^  voL  viii.  (fol.  Ven,  1 772) 
p.  211.    There  ia  a  reprint  of  Le  Brun  with  the 
additional  matter  from  Mniatori,  ful.  Vermi.  1788. 
The  two  elegiea  contributed  by  Mai  are  to  be 
found  in    Episcoporum  Nicetae  et  Pauiini  bcripta 
ex  Vatican  is  Codicibus  edita,"  foL  Rom.  1827. 
( Auson.  JCp.  19,  23,  24  ;  Paulin.  Ep.  ad  Auson.  i. 
75  ;  Ambros.  Ep.  '66  ;  Augustin.  De  Otf.  Iki^  u 
10  ;  Hieronym.  Ep.  ziii.  Iviii  ed.  Yallafii ;  Cto> 
siodor.  /.  l).  ii.  ;  Gennad.  Dr  Script.  Ecdet.  48  ; 
Honor.  August,  ii.  47  i  Trithem.  117;  IdaU 
Obm ;  Oragoc  Dialog,  iiL  1 1  Soihu,  de  pro- 
hutU  SS.  I/Uiuriii,  vol.  xxii. ;  Piigi,  J nn.  431,  ^i.  53  ; 
bchonemaun,  BiU,  Patrmm  LaL  voL  L  cap.  4. 
8  80  :  fiahr,  GWUMi  dtr  SSdm,  Idtterat.  Suppl. 
Band,  ItO  AMmH  i  39— 35k  2te  Abtheil.  ( 
100.)  [W.  U.] 

PAULI'NUS,  ANI'CIUS,  consul  iu  a.  d.  498 
with  Joannes  Scythft  (Chnn.  Ptudi. )  Cod.  Jnit. 
5.  tiu  30.  a.  4. 

PAULI'NUS,  M.  AUKli  LlUS,  consul  a.d. 
377  with  the  emperor  M.  AmoUn  Protai.  (Cod. 
Just  a  tiL  50'.  a  2.) 

PAULI'NUS,  LO'LLl US.  [Lollius, No. 5.1 
PAULI'NUS,  P0MPEIU8,  fornimmdod  in 
Germany  along  with  L.  Antistius  Vc  tus  in  a.  n.  nJ!, 
and  oomoletod  the  dam  to  reatnuu  the  inundations 
of  iho  RUnn,  wUek  Dnmit  hod  eemmeneed  Mxty- 
three  years  before.  In  a.  n.  he  was  a|ii/(>iiiu-t!, 
along  with  L.  Piso  and  Ducennius  Gem  in  us,  to 
the  snperintondooee  of  tiw  public  lOTennea.  On 
this  occasion  Tacitus  calls  him  eonsulartM;  but  his 
name  does  not  occur  in  the  consular  fasti  (Tar. 
Atm.xiu.  S3,  xv.  18  ;  Scnec.  Ue  JJrcv.  I'ltai^  18). 
Seneca  dedicated  to  him  his  treatise  De  limitate 
Vttae ;  and  the  Ponipein  Panlina,  whom  the 
philosopher  married,  wiu  probably  the  daughter  of 
this  Paulinus.    It  is  uncertain,  howmr,  whether 


the  subject  of  this  notice  is  the  aamo  the  Pom- 
peius  Paulinus,  the  son  of  a  Roman  ei^ues  of 
Arelati  of  whon  Pliny  speaks  (If.  M  zuiiL  II. 

*.  50). 

PAULI'NUS,  C.  SUETO'NIUS,  is  fintmen- 
tioMd  n  tfM  rdgn  of  tbe  omporar  dandlna,  i.Db 
42,  in  which  yesir  he  was  propraetor  in  Mauri- 
tania i  ho  oooquered  the  Moors  who  had  revolted, 
•ad  advannd  at  ftr  as  Mcnrnt  Atlas  (Dion  Caaa. 
Ix.  9  ;  Plin.  H.N.  t.  1.)  In  the  reign  of  Nero^ 
A.  n.  59,  Paulinus  waa  appointed  to  the  command 
of  Britain.  For  the  first  two  yeara  all  his  under- 
taUags  ««•  saeeeaifel ;  he  aubdaed  stfsial  an* 
tiona,  and  erected  forts  in  varioas  parts  of  the 
countiv;  but  when  at  length  in  a.  D.  61  be 
croiMd  arer  to  Mona  (Anglaeey},  which  waa  the 
gF«l  iIn^HmU  flC  thi  BrilOM  wha  sdU 

L 
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the  Roman  ams,  the  other  Britons  took  advantage 
of  his  absence  to  rise  in  open  rebellion,  and  led  on 
by  Hoadicea,  the  heroic  qiit-cn  of  the  Iccni,  they 
captured  the  liotnau  coluny  ot  CamiUoduuum  and 
defeated  PetUhu  Citealis  the  legate  of  the  ainth 
legion.  The  return  of  Paulinus,  however,  soon 
cbanged  matten ;  and  he  at  length  finally  dc- 
ftmM  BoadfoM  with  great  BknghtAr,  though  not 
til!  T.oi:il;niaai  and  Verulaniiiim  had  also  fallen 
into  the  hand*  of  the  Britons.  For  further  details 
•M  BoADiosA.  He  TCtnriMd  to  fLm»  in  the  (U* 
lowing  year,  and  was  8uccced*Mi  by  IVtronius  Tur- 
pilianus.  (Tac  Ann.  xir.  29— -37,  Jsne,  5,  1 4 
—16  ;  Dion  Cass.  Izil  1—1^ ;  Suet  Mr.  89.) 

In  A.  D.  66  Seutoniua  Paulinus  was  consul  with 
C.  TiUcins  Telesinus  (Tac  Ann.  xri,  U  ;  Dion 
Cas^  Ixiii.  1.)  Paulinus  was  now  looked  npoD  as 
one  of  the  mt  generals  of  the  time,  and  while  in 
Britain  he  was  n-.rir^b  d  by  the  people  as  the  rival 
of  Corbulo  in  imlii.iry  iiU>r\.  His  services  were 
accordingly  eallcJ  into  exercise  in  the  civil  wan 
which  followed  Nero's  ileatli.  He  was  one  of 
Otho*s  generals  and  chief  military  advisers  nl- 
thoogh  he  was  not  t3A»  to  evereome  the  intrigues 
and  influence  of  Ijciniiis  Proculus,  in  whom  Otho 
placed  most  reliance.  The  German  legions,  who 
BBfl  piedained  Vitdlioi»  were  adTaneii^  into 
Italy,  and  Otho  set  out  to  meet  them  in  the  spritii; 
of  A.O.  69,  taking  with  him  Paulinus  and  other 
genoale  of  experienee.  The  plain  of  the  Po  wu 
the  field  of  operation  ;  an  account  of  which  is 
given  under  Otho,  p.  67.  As  far  as  respects  Pau- 
linus, it  is  only  necosBiy  to  mention  here,  that  he 
and  MaifaM  Colrai  deMMl  OttdiM,  one  of  the 
Vitellian  generals,  near  Cremona  ;  but  as  Pntilinus 
would  not  allow  his  men  to  follow  up  tluir  ad- 
vantage, he  was  aceaied  of  treachery  by  his  troops, 
though  his  conduct  was  probably  the  result  of 
prudence.  When  Valens,  the  other  general  of 
ViteUnu,  had  joined  his  forces  to  those  of  Gbecina, 
Paiilitms  stroiiirly  recommended  Otho  not  to  risk 
a  battle ;  but  his  advice  was  overrxiled,  and  the 
resalt  wai  the  defeat  at  Bedriaeon,  and  the  nrfn 
of  Otho'i  cause.  After  the  battle  Paulinus  did 
not  Teotore  to  retom  to  hia  own  camp.  He  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Vltallitti,  nd  elUtiaid  hb  par- 
don hj  pleading,  aaye  Tadtai,  neeetsary  but 
not  honourable  excuse,^  that  the  defeat  of  Otho^s 
army  was  owing  to  his  treachery  ;  for  which  self- 
accusation,  however,  there  was  certainly  no  foun- 
dation. This  is  the  last  time  t!  it  the  name  of 
Suetonius  Paulinus  occurs.  (  Tac.  J/iai.  u  87,  90, 
2.}— Jfi,  31— 41,44,  60). 

PAULrNIJS,  M.  VALE'Rir^,  wa^  n  mthe 
of  Forum  Julii,  where  he  possessed  considerable 
eetatoe.  He  waa  a  friend  of  VespaaiHi^  hefim 
his  accession  ;  and  havinij  previously  served  as 
tribune  of  the  praetorian  tribunes,  he  was  able  to 
eolleet  for  Ve«pasian  many  of  theVitdliui  troops 
in  Narbonnese  Gaul,  of  which  province  he  was 
appointed  procnrator,  a.d.  69.  He  also  served  in 
the  Jewish  war,  and  was  eventoally  raised  to  the 
consulship  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  a.d.  101.  He  was 
a  friend  and  correspondent  of  the  younger  Pliny, 
who  has  addressed  live  of  his  letters  to  him  (Tac. 
Ni'U.  iii.  4-2,  43 ;  Joseph.  //.  J.  iii.  (14^  7.  1 1 ; 
Plin.  Ep.  ii.  2,  iv.  16,  v.  If),  ix.  3.  37.) 

PAU'LLULUS  or  PAU'LULUS,  an  agno- 
Bon  of  8p.  Postonmn  AlUnqsb  eonsal  a.a  174. 

[Al.BlNt'S,  No.  14.] 

PAULLUS  or  PAULUS^  a  Roman  cognomsB 


in  many  gentes,  bat  best  known  as  the  name  ci  a 
fiunflj  of  the  Aemilia  gens.  [See  below.]  Than 
surname  was  rrn  ubt  originally  given  to  a  nsesS' 
ber  uf  the  Aeiniiut  gens  on  account  of  the  gmallnesi 
of  his  stature.  The  name  seems  to  have  been 
orii;ii::il:y  written  with  a  double  /,  which  is  the 
form  found  on  the  republican  denarii  and  in  cailiei 
inscriptiana ;  hnt  on  Ao  impmsl  flaiB%  as  In  liai 
of  Paula  [see  above],  and  in  later  inscriptions 
the  word  occurs  with  only  one  L  Panlna  is  alsu 
the  ftnn  mod  Ao  Oiaslc  wiiletsk  As 
name  of  many  persons  mentioned  below  u  alwaya 
written  FatAm,  and  not  PouUm,  it  is  thooghi 
better  Ibr  the  adtt  of  unifanuty  to  adopt  in  al] 
cases  the  former  orthography,  though  in  some 
stances  the  latter  would  be  the  preferable  form. 
PAULUS  (Ilau^t),  literary  and  ecclesiastical. 

1.  AKGi.NBr^aphpadan.    [See  below.]  I 

2.  Of  Alkxandria,  a  Greek  writer  on  astro- 
logy,  who  lived  in  the  latter  {urt  of  the  foorth  cco- 
tury.  He  wrote,  according  to  Suidas  («.«.  Ilav- 
X«r  (pikSaoepos),  two  works,  Eiaaytrpi  dffrpoXo-ji'at,, 
/ fitroductio  Astroloffiae,  and  *Aa'OTcA«ff/utruci(,  Ap»^ 
t\  fsiBnifftsi.  fUffieinssaggeetsthaioadinff#dawr«J 
XffffxttTiKd  instead  of  koI  dirortXttrfiaruni  and  un- 
derstands the  passage  not  of  two  works,  but  of  two 
titlee  of  ooo  wotlc ;  and  Ua  eorrectien  is  raniaad 
probable  by  the  title  of  the  only  published  wotk 
of  Pattlus,  which  is  entitled  EUnejftrfU  •*$  fi)r 
davreMff^Tunfi',  Thirffwiin  im  UBilTiaisi  Aprwe- 
diiiU  Naialitiis^  4to.  Wittenberg,  1586.  It  ww 
edited  by  Andreas  Schatus  or  Schato,  from  a  MS.  in 
the  library  of  Count  Rantzau.  The  work  appears 
to  have  gone  through  two  editions  in  the  authac^j 
life-time  :  for  in  the  printed  text,  which  probably  re- 
presents the  second  edition,  it  is  prec^led  by  a  short 
preface  addressed  to  the  authoc^  MD  Ghmamon 

I  K(xjvd^a>i'),  who  had  noticed  some  errors  in  the 
former  edition.   The  time  when  the  author  lired  is 
intend  with  prahaMBl^  firaoi  a  pasnga  fa  Ao 
work.    In  exemplifying  a  rule  given  for  findiag 
the  days  of  the  week,  he  chooses  tlM  rear  94  of  the 
en  of  Diodetian  ( a.  D.  878),  wUA  is  disicfae 
supposed  to  bo  the  year  in  which  the  work  waa 
written.    If  this  infeTHies  is  correct,  Panlus  most 
be  distinguished  fiNaa  another  astrologer  of  the  same 
name  mentioned  hj  Saidas  (s.  r.  *ltm9rama4s  4 
'Piifltfr^iyror),  as  having  predicted  the  acces<<ion  of 
the  emperor  Leontius  [Lkuntu  .s  II.],  and  from 
a  third  Paulus,  an  astrologer,  whom  Ricciolus  (apai  I 
Fabric  BtU.  Oraec  vol.  iv.  p.  140,  note  r)  states 
to  have  written  an  introduction  to  Astrology  in  the 
ninth  century  after  Ghiist.    The  work  of  Paulas  I 
of  Alexandria  is  accompanied  by  Greek  ScLoIkt. 
written  by  a  Christian  in  the  year  867  of  the  era  of 
Diodolia^  »  A.  11.1161.    FUbsisias  eoajedand 
that  they  were  by  Stephanu*  of  Athens  (Fahnb 
BibL  G'raec.  toL  xii.  p.  69^  ed.  toU),  or  by  the  j 
Apomasar  (Ahnsd  Ben  SiMb)  wheaa  Omttntri  ' 
tica  was  published  by  Rigaltus :  but  the  date  nf'- 
signed  to  the  Scholia  is  too  late  for  these  writers 
(see  Biop.  Diet  of  U.K.  Soc.  $.v.  Ahmed).    If,oa  < 
the  authority  of  the  text  of  Suidas,  two  works  are 
ascribed  to  Paulus,  the  one  published  by  St  hatus 
will  be  the  former  of  the  two,  the  IiUroductio  At- 
tnlogiaf.  (Saidi^fter. ;  Fabric  AWL  Owa.  Csa) 

3.  ANTIt)CHBNU8.     [No.  17.] 

4.  ArosrroLua    The  life  of  the  Apostle snd  hi* 
genuine  works  do  not  come  within  our  pha,  hat  dw  I 

following  indisputably  spurious  works  n^quire  notice.  ' 
1.  hi  UceiKou  irf(i{cif,  Acta  FamU,  of  which  cil» 
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'  ^eiB  or  noticM  are  fband  in  Origen  (  Tom.  XXL  in 
■   JttK..  Dt  Prmeipm,  L  2\  Euaebius  (//.  E.  iii. 
S,SSX  and  PhikatilM  {Bamm.  hxxvii.).  Tint 
Wftk.  vh'xh  is  lo«t,  must  not  ho  ronfouruied  \vit!i 
N'k  i.  2.  'H  x«pl«Sos  TlttvAsiv  Koi  BcKAas,  J'eriodtis 
PaaBitntdm.  Thk  wotk  k  mentioned  bj  Ter- 
tiuaa  {De  Bapfismn,  c.  17).  and  by  Jerome  {De 
rrif  Kkt.  c  7).  It  waa  written,  according  to  the 
fcoMr  (/.     ^7  *  nrt^  pwabytef  of  Am,  who, 
~f:^i5  OMiTTcted  of  the  forger}',  acknowledc'd  thp  act, 
'  adaidtfaatbahaddooeitoutofloTetotheApostlo. 
>  HevwdapatadftMiMiaaee.  JcrQim(£6),  citing 
'li'n  passage  from  TertuMian,  adds  a»  if  vpon  his 
j  ssiiority,  that  tlie  jneabyter  waa  convicted  of  the 
j  i  tiery  befm  Jokn  (wtiether  the  Erangeltat  or  the 
£.der,  it  not  dear),  which  carries  back  the  forgery 
a*DHt,  if  not  quite,  to  the  Apostolic  age.  The 
has  perished.    Whether  there  waa  such  a 
pmon  as  Thocla,  and  whether  she  was  connected 
*itii  'If  .\po*tle  Paul,  has  b<*en  disputed.  R.iro- 
tm       Grabe  cratend  that  there  was  ;  Stilling, 
Bt^  Ada      iw  —.  SrpL  iroL  vi.  {k  MO,  thinks 
t'at  tkere  is  some  truth  in  what  is  Kiid  of  her  ; 
ba  Ittkiaa  (Xte  BOiioik.  I*atnm^  p.  702)  regards 
ftiwMtaHtjraafcfcfcift.  ShsfaiMtttieiMdby  ae- 
^Tsl  f  x\f  princifHil  fathera  of  ^  fourth  century, 
I   i:?ipLiaiaa,  Ormxy  Naiianwii,  Onasij  Njraaen, 
I  <>7j«MtaB,  laoaro  of  Frfiutnai,  fto.    in  tlie 
ffth  century,  Basil  of  SeleuceLi  [Ba'^ilu  s,  No.  4] 
*Me  a  metrical  history  of  Thecla  (Phot.  DiU.  Cod. 
aad  Symeon  Mctaphraites,  at  a  later  period, 
her  life.  This  latter  biography,  with  another 
ti  aiiich  the  name  of  Rnsil  of  Seleuceia  waH  prefixed, 
{bat  with  very  doubtful  propriety,  for  it  was  not 
■litteQ  in  metre, like  the  one  mentioned  by  Photius), 
•^T?  published  in  the  original  Greek,  with  a  L:itiii 
trmiA  by  Petnia  Fantinua,  4to.  Antwerp,  l6Ua. 
I  ^<nik»  iiMtad  in  iSbm  fint  Winme  of  his  SpicUfgium 

Pairvn,  pp.  H.'i,  <S:c.,  a  histnn,-  of  Thecla,  en- 

IHAMtt   abS   ^k^^^^^^^M^  ^^ks^B^  AIM     B^L^^^^^^^^^^^B  ^^^^^^^^^ 

*^*>  MM  ■n^TVAew  WKiun,  iworiyrms  samae 
I  ^  nitae  Proio- Marty rii  et  ApottoUtiu  di  fundac 
'  vgim  Thedat,  and  which  he  regarded  as  the  \ery 
Mtk  I*  which  the  presbyter  of  Asia  had  prefixed 
I  t  .e  mm  of  PkaL   Gtabe,  however,  wma  probably 
v^sitakflo:  the  narrative  makes  no  profession  of 
I   l**;  written  by  Paul,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  an 
j   wd  story  of  the  bRptism  of  n  fion  (**baptinBi 
ktrais  fabolam  **),  which  Jemmc  expn-nsly  mentions 
^       contained  in  the  preabj-ter's  narrative.  The 
i    ^"vIe  is,  however,  of  eoiMtderable  antiquity,  and 
P^faably  fumi'»b.'  d  materials  for  th*-  two  bingniphics 
pibhihed  by  PanUnna.    The  Martyrium^  as  pub- 
Vf  undio,  ynm  ineomplete,  hsring  been 
'a'tm  from  a  mutilated  MS.,  iind  a  con^i>ie^ll)lc 
rzpjkieaieotarr  poMfe  waa  published  by  lie&rne, 
Kluap^Miidixltt  Lduid*lieMHfaa^  The  tf ar> 
'  '      thus  completed,  waa  reprinted  by  Oalland, 
^  tk  first  volmne  of  his  Bibiiotheoa  Patrum,  p. 
W,4e.  (OTabe,6)>«c*/<y7i«iR,  toI.  i.  p.  81,&c.  Acta 
''    '  r.  ic.)  3w  &  Pmili  Praedictttio,  perhaps  re- 
to  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Slrom.  lib.  vi.), 
i    Wwilj  mentioned  by  the  anonymous  author  of 
^BiaeieBt  tract,  Ik  warn  ikramio  DapHsmo  Haere- 

»  M  extant.  Tifit  Aaoiucias  ^a-urroAi^, 
Laodicmm  Efttidm.  TUo  opbde^tho  fingciy 
"  w.-jrh  i»  ascril't  'l  by  ?nm'->  ancient  writers  to  the 
^Khaeana,  haa  been  printed  several  timet :  in 
>^P*]yiilal  BiUt  of  EBm  Hmter,  ftL  Nmem* 
^lAMl  h  AoJWyw  Bdnm-Ormm  of 
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I^cuaden,  4to,  Utrecht,  1670  ;  in  the  C^^lex  Afx>- 
eryphiu  Novi  Tcstumenti  of  Fabricius,  and  elsewhere. 
4.  Epittolae  Patdi  ad  Sninttm  et  Sfiucae  ad 
Pnultim,  mentioned  by  Jerome  {De  I'ins  JlluUr.e, 
12)  and  Augustin  (I-Sptstol.  ad  Macedonium,  54, 
editt.  vett,  153,  edit.  Benedictin.).  Theao  letter* 
(five  from  Paul  and  eight  from  Seneca)  are  given 
in  nuiotia  editiona  of  the  works  of  Seneca ;  al^o  by 
Siztnt  SoMBrfo,  in  Mo  BHUoOm  AmmIb,  and  by 

Fa!)rtciii«,  in  Codex  Apocryphus  .V.  T.  h.  *kva- 
Sarui6r  novAov,  Ana^taiiaim  PatUit  foraed  by  the 
herelieo  wlkoni  Epiphanhn  eallt  Gilaitt,  bnt  ued 
also  by  the  Gnostics  (  E{)i[)han.  Ilaeres.  xviii.  c.  S8). 
The  book  was  founded  on  a  paaaage  in  the  genuine 
writings  of  the  Apostle  {2  Cor.  xiL  4),  in  which 
he  speaks  of  being  caught  up  into  the  third  heaven. 
It  is  now  lost.  6.  Apocalypsfis  Paidi,  apparently 
ditFerent  from  No.  5  ;  mentioned  by  Augustin 
( Tmctat  XCVIII.  in  Joon.%  Soaomen  {H.  E.  vii. 
1  f>).  Theophylact,  and  Oecumenius  {\'r-t.  ad  '2  Cnr. 
xii.  4).  It  waa  aaid  to  have  been  found  in  Paul  s 
honae  in  Taim*  t  bat  Soaomen  found,  on  inquiiy, 
that  this  story  was  untnie.  7.  An  Epistola  Pavli 
ad  CorintkiMt  diderent  from  the  genuine  epiatlea, 
and  an  EfMa  OorbMonm  atf  ^balam,  am  odd 
to  be  extant  in  the  Armenian  language  ;  and  other 
epiatlea  aacribed  to  the  aame  Apostle  are  said  to  be 
extant  in  the  AiaUe.  The  lIuaioDiteo  are  wid  to 
have  aacribed  to  Paul  the  goapel  (fomv  •!  from  that 
of  Luke)  which  waa  received  among  then).  (Cave, 
Hist.  Lilt.  Tol.  i.  p.  12,  ed.  Oxforxi,  1740—43; 
Fabric.  Cod.  Apocryphus  N,  T,;  VoMin%i>«  Hit- 
toricis  Graecit^  lib.  ii.  c.  9.) 

5.  Of  Co.NSTANTiNorLK  (I).  On  the  death  of 
Alexander,  jmtriarch  of  Constantinople  (a.  d.  336), 
Paul,  one  of  the  presbyters  of  that  church,  ai  d 
cumparatively  a  young  man,  was  chosen  to  succeed 
him  by  the  BomooBMan  or  orthodox  party,  while 
the  Arians  were  anxious  for  the  election  of  tlio 
deacon  Macedonioa,  who  aought  to  prevent  the 
deetion  of  Panl  by  mnbo  diaiige  of  aniaeondvct, 
which,  however,  he  did  not  persist  in.  Both  men 
appear  to  have  been  previoualy  marked  out  for  the 
aucoeadon  bj  their  respective  partisans  ;  and  Alex- 
ander had,  before  his  death,  piissed  a  jiidgment  on 
their  respective  characters,  which  is  given  elsewhere 
[Macx£>0N1U8,  No.  3].  The  Uuraoousians  liad 
canlod  thdr  point ;  but  the  eloetion  was  annulled 
by  a  council  s»mimoned  by  the  emperor,  either  Con- 
iitantine  the  Great,  or  his  son  Cunstantiua  IL,  and 
Paul  being  ejected,  waa  baniahed  into  Ponta* 

(Athanns.   Ilistnr.    Jrinnor.   fid  ^ft<J!l|r.'}'<i,   c.  7), 

and  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Nicomedeia,  waa  aopoiutcd 
by  dw  eoancfl  in  hit  room.  On  the  death  of 
Eusebius,  who  died  a.  n.  ',U2,  the  orthodox  populace 
of  Constantinople  restored  Paul,  who  appears  to 
have  been  previously  releaacd  fiooi  baniahttent,  or  to 
hare  eeo^ed  to  Rome  ;  while  the  biabops  of  the 
Arian  party  elected  Macedoniua.  The  emperor  Con- 
atantius  IL  being  absent,  the  conteat  led  to  many 
disturbances,  in  which  a  number  of  poopla  wan 
killed  ;  and  an  attempt  by  Ilermogenes,  magi'ster 
militum,  to  quell  the  riot  and  expel  Paul,  led  to 
the  murder  of  that  officer  by  the  mob.  The  emperor 
ininicdi.itely  returned  to  Constantinople,  and  ex- 
pelled Paul,  withoot,  however,  aa  yet  confirming 
tiMdeetioiiof  MaeodonhMi  Fndhaatened  baelc  to 
Rome  and  sought  the  support  of  .Julius  I.,  bishop  of 
that  city,  who,  glad  to  exercise  the  auperiority  im- 
plied fai  this  appeal  to  him,oent  him  back  witha  letter 
to  the Uihopa  of  thaBMlan  Charehei,  directing  thai 
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he  and  lome  other  expelled  prelates  should  be  re- 
■lorad  to  their  iMpeutiw  mMi      Utieriy  leeanng 

those  who  had  deposed  hiin.  Paul  n-triiined  posses- 
sion of  the  church  of  Constaatinople,  but  the  Eastern 
hbhopa,  in  a  emnctt  il  Antiodi,  a.  a  543,  returned 
a  spirited  answer  to  the  arrogant  pretensions  of 
JoUos ;  and  the  emperor,  who  wan  also  at  Antitx-h. 
wrote  to  Philippns,  praefectus  praetorio,  to  expel 
Paul  again.  Pliilippos  to  avoid  a  commotion,  sent 
till'  prclnt^  aw-ny  priv;U«'ly  ;  but  when  he  attempted 
to  establish  Macedunius  in  pusscFi^ion  of  the  church, 
A  riot  oeemvsd,  in  which  above  three  thousand 
lives  wefp  lri«t.  Paul  was  >innished,  according  to 
Socrates,  to  Thessalonica,  of  which  place  Paul  was 
a  nativet,  and  then  Into  the  Weston  Enp&n,  being 
forhidd-M!  to  return  into  the  East  Bttt  the  account  of 
bocratcs  is  disputed,  and  Tiilemont's  opinion  is  pro* 
bdilf  flomel,  that  it  was  tt  this  tfane  that  Bull  was 
loaded  with  chains  and  exiled  to  Singara  in  Meso- 
potamia, and  afterward  to  Eoiesa  in  Syria,  as  mcn- 
tioiMd1^Athaiiasiiis(/Le.>.  If  TUlemont  is  correct, 
the  banishment  into  the  Westani  Empire  may  pro- 
bably be  referred  to  the  former  expulsion  of  Paul, 
when  he  appealed  to  Pope  Julius  I.,  or  po»sibly 
Paul  may  have  been  released  from  banlibBient  and 
allowed  to  retire  to  Rome,  which,  according  to 
Photius,  he  did  tiiree  several  times.  The  causf*  of 
Ptenl  aiid  of  Athausios,  who  was  also  in  banish- 
ment, was  still  supported  hy  the  Western  church, 
and  was  taken  up  by  the  VV^estem  emperor  Constans, 
bnthw  of  Coostnitiaa,  and  tba  GsomO  af  8ai^ 

{AiD.  347)  d^rreed  their  re-^toration.  Constantino, 
bovever,  refused  to  restore  them  until  oomDelleU 
bj  tile  thMata  «f  bis  bfotiier ;  upon  wboio  &ath, 
shortly  allM^  Paul  was  again  expelled  by  Con- 
stantius,  and  exiled  to  Cucusus,  in  Cappadocia, 
amid  the  defiles  of  the  Tanrus,  where  it  is  said  he 
was  privately  strangled  by  his  keepers,  a.  o.  351, 
and  buried  at  Ancyra.  It  was  n-jwrted  that  his 
keepers,  before  strangling  him,  attempted  tu  starve 
him  to  death.  Great  obscurity  hangs  over  his  daatli, 
and  it  is  not  clear  whether  he  died  by  violence  or 
by  disease.  But  he  was  regarded  by  his  party  as  a 
nartjr,  and  when  «rthodoxy  triwnpbsd  uuiar  the 
emperor  Theodosius  the  Hreat,  that  prince  brought 
his  remains  in  great  state  to  Constantinople,  and 
dapoiitod  tbsm  in  a  dnucbirUdi  was  tabsaqnently 
called  by  his  name.  ( Athanas.  Le.  ;  Socrat  //.  E. 
ii.  6,  7,  12,  13,  15,  16,  20,  22,  23,  26,  v.  9  ; 
SaaoBWD,  ir,B,m.  8,  4,  7,  a,  9, 10,  20,  iv.  2  ; 
Thaodoret,  //.  ^7.  L  19,  iL  5, 6  ;  Photius  liibl.  Cod. 
367  ;  Theophanes,  Chronoq.  pp.  31, 32, 35,  36, 37, 
59,  ed.  Pans,  pp.  56,  57,  58,  64,  65,  66,  67,  109, 
ed.  Bonn  ;  TiUeroont,  A/i6fliocm,ToLTilpu  851,&c.) 

G.  Of  CoNSTANTiNopLR  (2).  When,  on  the 
accession  of  Constans  II.  as  sole  emperor,  and  the 
l)anishtneilltofbls«oUeague  Ileracleonas  [CuNSrAMa 
11. ;  Hhr  v(  I  KONAS],  the  patriarch  Pyrrhus  was 
deposed,  Pauius  or  Pud  II.  succeeded  to  the  path- 
arehato  of  GoQitontfaiopla,  of  tbe  chnreh  of  wbidi  ba 
had  previously  been  a  presbyter,  and  also  oeconomus. 
He  was  consecrated  patriarch  in  October,  642.  He 
is  cbarged  with  being  a  menotiielite  |  and  witii  bav^ 
ing  induced  the  ein[i(  ror  (  a.  d.  6  48)  to  issue  an  edict 
prohibiting  all  discussion  of  the  questitm  whether 
there  were  in  Christ  ime  will  or  opeatien,  or  twa. 
On  account  of  his  heretical  opinions  he  was  deilared 
by  the  pope  Theodore  I.,  in  a  council  held  at  Home 
(a.  d.  648X  to  be  deposed  ;  but  as  the  pope  had  no 
power  to  enforce  the  sentence,  though  con  finned 
bgr  tha  Utoon  CoumU  (A.0. 649),  held  uulec  the 
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papacy  of  Martin  L,  soocessor  of  Theodore,  Paulas 
retained  his  patriavdwto  tffl  Us  ews  deatib,  a.  b. 

652.  He  ev»  n  rct.ili.itt  d  the  attempts  of  the  popt-i 
by  lugng  the  emperor  to  depose  Jdartin,  and  exiis 
bia  to  Cbenoma,  wbata  be  died.  Pas!  died  not 

long  after  the  banishment  of  Martin,  and  is  and  to 
have  repented  of  the  evil  which  he  had  brought 
upon  his  antagonist.  'There  are  extant  of  the 
writings  of  Paul: — 1.  'ETriorohii  Stoitip^  .^pi^ 
(oht  7'a.  '>/oro,  i.  e.  Pope  Theodore,  the  predeeesmr 
of  Martin.  2.  Part  of  an  'Eiri(rToAi),  6«o8o^, 
Eputala  ad  Tkeodonan,  i.  e.  Theodore  of  Phaian, 
and  3.  Part  of  an  'EwiffroKij  vp6s  'la.Kw€oi',  Kph- 
tola  ad  Jaooimm ;  all  printed  in  the  ComaUta  {Ckm- 
lA  Lalmxm.  secret  ir.\  OemS,  OmtkmlbL  ilJL  aet. 
X.  vol.  vi.  ed.  Labbo,  col,  221,  8.37,  839,  and  VoL 
iii.  ed.  Haidouin,  coL  815, 1246, 1247 ; 
BiUiotbecnivs,  Cb&efaMs  (€ 

quae  acta  funt  in  Mariinum  Papam^  *P"d 
Oalland.  BibUatk.  Patrum^  voL  xiii.  p>  47  ;  idem, 
D»  PWi  Homtm.  Ptmlif:  (Tk»odori  H  Marimi), 
apod  Mnratori,  lierum  ItaUe.  Senptores,  voL  iu.s 
Baronins,  AnnaUs^  ad  ann.  642,  i.  648.  i.  Ac. ; 
Cave,  HitL  LiU.  ad  ann.  642,  vol.  i.  p.  585  ;  Le 
Quien,  Orimu  OkriMtianus,  vol.  t.  coL  229). 

There  were  two  other  Pauli,  patriarchs  of  Con- 
stantinople, viz.  Pauius  III.,  A.  D.  686 — tid2  ;  and 
Pauhis  IV.  A.  n.  780—784. 

7.  CvRt  s  Fi.oRLs.    [No.  18.] 

8.  Of  Kumx.  Among  the  pidates  who,  at 
tiie  Oencnl  Ceanei]  of  Epheeas,  a.  a  4S1,  vutod 
with  Joannes  or  John,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  in  sap* 
porting  the  cause  of  Nestorios,  was  Paulas  or  Paal, 
bishop  of  Etaesa.  When  negetjatiene  wtn  in 
progress  for  a  reconciliation  between  John  and  tlie 
Oriental  bishops  [Joannes,  No.  9]  with  Cyril  of 
Alexandria  [Cyrjllus,  St.  of  Albxanoria], 
Pauius  was  sent  by  John  to  Cyril,  but  the  latter 
would  by  no  means  comply  with  the  »olicitatii>r<i 
of  John,  until  his  messenger  Paul  had  delivered 
some  homilies  before  him  and  presented  to  him  a 
confession  of  faith,  in  which  the  term  dfor^Kos  wns 
applied  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  had  joined  in 
anathematising  Nestorins.  Having  mtiened  Cyril 
in  these  points,  Paul  concluded  the  negotiatii  ns 
buccessfuUy.  The  few  facts  known  of  the  life  of 
Pauius  are  given  by  TOIement  (Memahmt  td. 
xiv.),  and  by  Christianns  Lupus,  in  his  SchiJia  rl 
Nokm  ad  varior.  Ft,  i^pwtofas,  foiming  the  secwd 
▼olome  ef  the  woilc  dtsd  below. 

Pauius  wrote : — 1 .  MSf\\o%  httMtU  (s.  A/$«XAm 
4viMiiTfs)T^  dpx«w*g«^«»  KytoAf  wapA  Badkmt 
Imnivtn  *Zfi4<rn$  niiKmnMtrwf  vapA  Istdnw 
'AvTiox*tas  IrMTicfaow,  LSbdbn  guem  (s.  L&dli  f/toi^ 
Fatdut  EpiiCopM  Emanu$  CyrUlo  ArcAiepismpo 
AlejrandrkM  oUtUiL  a  Joanne  Antiocheno  Eyita^fj 
missus,  2.  'OplXMI  Tla6Kov  hn<rK6wou  'E^mtf 
...  «/r  T^f  ytvvjjfTiV  rou  Kvplov  ko.)  SurrVJpoi  i^uur 
'IrjaoO  Xpiarovy  koX  on  dt<n6K0i  i}  ayia  wapdiyos 
Mo^'o,  Kol  Srt  oi  8vo  vUtdt  hSya/imr  dXX*  Imb 
vioy  Kol  Kvpioy  r6t>  XpiorrfM,  k.  t.  X.,  /f.nri'in 

J^amii  Epitoopi  Emmni  dt  NativUaie  iMmiai 

sf  Mbotori*  assM  Jis«  CMW^  sf  9wrf  isoto 

^f(^riit  sit  I>'  i  nitriXflifllod  uou  duns,  sed  awtiw 
FUtum  et  I/omtHum  Chlthtm  dtcamtts,  eto.  8.  Tos 
adffwd  d^iAla.«>»elt  ml''  iwtuSpthnfnf  too  Ksffse 
ind  SvrqpoT  Hftfir,  a;r.  A.,  Ejuidem  Pauli  HomHia 
....in  C^ridiD<mmi€tSahaioria  moetri  Xatiritair)». 
These  pieces  are  given  in  the  Cbnd/to,  vol.  iil  coL 
1090,  1095,  1098,  ed.  Ijibbe,  4.  Epistola  Pauli 
Emm\%\  fUrfaurf  ad  ii-rfVT-fn  M^/ittnm 
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2^ie,  ghcB  in  a  Latin  rrrsion  in  the  Ad  Epheainum 
Cmdlmm  mriurmm  Paimm  Epistoiae  of  Cbri»- 
tiuu  L«|ni«,  4UiL  IxNuvaifl,  1682,  E|i.  107.  Thk 
|lnh»«f  Emesa  Is  t»  bt  ^Ma(pUkei  tnm  a  pre- 

ir<T*»<vr  of  the  mne  naflM^  wh*  WM  prevent  at  the 
Couttai  of  S«>leuceia,  A.  B.  859,  and  adhert  U  to  the 
panr  of  Acaciits  (Le  Quien«  Oriena  Christiattu$^ 
T«»L  ii.  cot  but  he  dor»notpi\o  hisauthnrity): 
vhe  wrnw  aftcrT/ards.  under  the  emperor  Jo- 
vii^  li  have  united  himMlf  with  dM  orthodox 
(Smn.  //.  £L  iii.  25,  iv.  !•-»  ;       -ni.  Ti,  /A  /•;. 

4|  1S)|  Hid  to  have  acted  with  them  poMtibiy  at 
tWiyaad  Aatiodi  (ji.o.  MS),  corlaiiily  at  that 
'TMr.a  f  v.  D.  367  or  36R). 

^.  hramrv,  Genoadius  (/>e  i'irU  iUiutrHni$y 
C.SI)  Mtea  •PtMhM  Epi«copas,**  hadoaaMt 
■y  af  iriM  tee,  as  hax-ing  written  a  little  book  on 
npylMU.  Dt  PoemiltHUu  LibtUm^  m  which  he 
caabMw  tba  pcfiHcBt  agaiaal  fadi  an  exeeaa  of 
Mnow  aa  ai^t  lead  to  despair.  We  have  no 
Br«n«  of  identifying  this  Paulas.  The  period  oo- 
lupied  bj  the  writen  enuoaerated  hj  Oennadius 
mMm  that  in  whieh  Pknl  of  EaieMt  [Na  8] 
A«ri«*>*d  ;  and  as  he  was  the  mo«»t  cniinent  prelate 
^  the  time  of  his  name«  he  may  possibly  be  the 
writrT  mfaHnad  bj  Oeaaadhnk 

10.  GiRMJvfs.  [Gkrminvs.'] 

Jl.  ivmuAxtxuvLrv.    [See  below.] 

IXUomAemvm.   [N«.  19.) 

1 3.  The  N  K>TOR  1 A  s.    f  No.  1 5.] 

1 4.  Of  Paknomia.  Geuuadiaa  (/]||  VmalUMt- 
inkt,e.  7S)  calla  Un  pACTLoa  PftaaBrm,  and 

i't.iV*  tbat  he  knew  from  liis  own  ti-stiniony  (fx 
<ixtis  ejM),  that  lie  waa  %  Pannonian  ;  but  does 
>Qt  aiy  to  what  dranii  ka  belonged.  Ha  Uvad 
prvtably  in  the  fifth  centarj — Trithemins  and  Cave 
is  A.  Ik  430, — and  wrote  De  Virgimitate  ter- 
maiatt  emtemim  Mtmdi  ae  Vitat  Im$titMtiome  Libri 
aUsHMsd  to  a  holy  Ttrgin  Conatantia.  He 
ti»k  the  opportunity  of  nliti^in^  "  th»»  hf  r<  t>r  Jovi- 
n«a,'"  the  great  opjvoiu'iit  ot  inoiiasticisin  1  Hikko- 
KTMns],  as  a  luxurious  glutton.  Ttio  work  is 
Vm.  In  tome  MSJ>.  of  Gennadius,  and  by  Ilono- 
nos  of  Aoton  (AM  iterator.  Eaeies,  ii.  74),  he  is 
«dM,iilMM.  tatPstnuu  (Gaw,  LUL 

Tcil  i  p.  414  ;  Trithrminn,  I)e  Scriptnr.  I-'cclrs.c. 
140 ;  Kafancioa,  BiUiotJu  Mtd,  U  Infim,  LatimUat. 

1.^.  Thf  Persian.  P:iuln<,  a  native  of  Persia, 
Ik  Mid  to  hare  been  a  diadpie  of  the  heicaiarch 
^(■tniB^  and  a  deMOB  of  taa  cbaidb  of  Conalaift* 

tinople,  was  one  of  the  most  ardent  supportors  of 
XlWMiiinii  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
Mfeavetty  respecting  it.   He  wrote  (1)  a  work, 
Ot>  ifi^tm^  De  Judieia,  and  apparently  (->i 
MocW  work,  rifpl  rov  Srtos  iyc^oG^  De  rtro  Bono. 
A  fragment  of  the  former  is  quoted  in  the  proceed- 
ttfi  ef  the  Lateran  Council,  held  under  P<>i)e 
Miroa  L,  A.  n.  649  (Actio  ».  S^c n-tarius  v.  npud 
Omam^  roL  vi.  coL  320,  ed.  I^bbe).  and  by  the 
^"imm  St  Maziama  (Maxim ua  Confksmor], 
Tomtts  /kp/miitiruii  uih  '  r*yi<>  //eradii  KciJirsin 
("j'^ro,  ToL  lu  p.  Si,  ed.  Combctis).   An  extract 
-  •'^    '  jl  II  Miraliil  bj  tbi  tllli  nf  thaaooond 
«oTk,  and  &om  whkh  tM  asiatence  of  the  work 
iueif  is  iii£enad»  It  tmmg  the  Emnpla  AUtcd- 
^  olMt  fa  ICafaAa  bBpariaTLaNwy  at 
^^enaa.   It  may  be  that  the  title  is  appropriate 
t»  the  estact,  and  that  this  may  be  taken 
^AiViADteMUk  (Gave,  AiM. ad 


16.  PnESBYTRR.  [No.  14.] 

17-  Of  Samosata,  a  celebrated  heresiarch  of  the 
third  century.  Of  the  early  life  of  this  celebrated 
man  we  know  nothing  more  than  that  he  was  a 
native  of  Samogata,  and  that  he  neither  inherited 
any  pro|>erty  from  liis  parents,  nor  followed  any 
art  or  profession  by  which  he  could  acquire  wealth, 
before  his  exaltation  to  the  bishoprio  of  Antioch, 
apparently  in  a.  d.  26U.  Cave  ascribes  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  infloenoeof  ZemMi  [ZBmnu],  wbeaa 
husKmd  Odenathus  [Oden  atht's]  was  all-pnwer- 
fill  in  the  KaaL  But  although  Athanasius  state*  that 
IHad  waa  faAivew  with  Zanobia  ^Adiaiiaak  HittBtrt^ 

Artanor.  ad  Afou'irhu^,  c.  "I  \  hr-  dors  not  sny  that 
she  procured  hia  election  to  the  bishopric,  and  in 
ftel  tha  aoolait  mOariiittaialaathat  Aadidiiot 
procure  or  aid  his  elevation  ;  and  boiide,  it  does  not 
appear  that  either  Odeoathos  or  Zenobia  had  any 
power  at  Autiodi  till  after  a.  d.  260.  There  is  no 
reason,  therefore,  to  doubt  that  the  election  oi  I '  nil 
was  free  and  spontaneous  on  the  part  of  tlie  ctiurcli 
at  Antioch  ;  and  this  circumstance,  combined  with 
the  silence  of  the  ecdaaiaalkal  writers,  who  would 
ifladly  have  laid  hold  of  any  thin?  to  hi»  dis;ul- 
vantagc.  leads  tu  the  conclusion  thai  his  chanicter 
before  hia  elevatton  waa  net  only  free  from  any 
•erioiis  blemish,  but  so  commendable  as  to  lead  to 
hia  beinff  raised  from  an  originally  humble  condition 
to  tha  hi|||Mat  dignity  fa  the  ebaidk 

But  this  elevation  was  apparently  the  cause  of  his 
undoing.  1 1  e  mani  fested  in  hi*  aubsequeDt  conduct 
gnat  rapacity,  arrogance,  and  ^ranltjr.  To  tMa  hia 
connection  with  Zt  Mnl)ia  probably  conduced, bringing 
him  into  contact  with  the  oonwtin^  influencea  of  an 
Oiliutal  eowt(  and  ahbar  ttwakaning  hia  ambitioD 
and  avarice,  or  bringing  them  out  more  prominently. 
It  is  true  that  our  knowledge  of  him  is  derived 
from  the  statements  of  his  enemies  ;  but,  after 
making  all  reasonable  abatement  on  this  acoeiiDt, 
enough  n-mniri!*  to  show  his  general  character,  e»- 
peciaily  as  the  cliarges  which  are  contained  in  the 
encyclical  letter  poblkhad  by  the  council  which 
deposed  him,  the  preater  part  of  which  is  given 
b^  Ettiebius  (//.  E.  viL  30),  were  published  at  the 
tone,  and  therefore  bad  thaj  been  altogalhar 
groundless,  wonlrl  have  been  open  to  denial  or  re- 
futation, lie  obtained,  while  holding  hia  biahopric, 
tha  oeialv  aOaa  «r  pnein**  daa«M^ 

from  the  holder  of  it  receivinj;  a  vearlv  falnrv  of 
two  hundred  aestertia  i  and  is  laid  to  have  loved 
the  pomp  and  alBla  of  thia  eeealar  ttSBSag  better 
than  the  htunbler  and  more  staid  deportment  which 
became  his  ecdeiiastical  ollice  { and  it  waa  probably 
by  the  ezeretae,  perbape  tba  afana  «f  bia  procura- 
torship,  that  he  amassed  the  immense  wealth,  which, 
contrasted  with  his  original  poverty,  so  scandalized 
his  opponents.  Ho  waa  led  also,  by  hia  habit*  of 
secular  grandeur  and  the  pride  they  inipiied,  to  fa* 
trod  lice  into  the  church  a  greater  degree  of  pomp 
tiiun  tuui  a.t  yet  been  allowed,  erecting  for  himself 
on  epiicopal  tribunal  (/3$/ia)  and  a  loUy  seat  (Ppi» 
rop  iKlrqA^v),  and  havinp  this  seat  placed  in  a  T'-ccrs, 
screened  from  public  ob&ervation  (see  V'alcsius  on 
the  wofd  «4<i^nrroF,  nol.  ad  BmA,  H.E.'rL  90X 
in  imitation  of  the  higher  judges  and  mnc'i'^tmtes. 
When  abroad  he  aaMUMd  all  the  airs  of  sreatnea* ; 
being  attended  bjr  a  uuBieiww  ietiuiie,aiM  afltetfag 
to  rtMd  letters  ami  to  dict.ito  a<  lie  \\  cnt,  in  order 
to  inspire  the  spectator*  with  an  idea  of  the  extant 
and  pressing  difrtar  af  Ma  engagementa.  Botif 
ha«i|ailad  ta  wha  bjthaaa  pMeadfagaafinaoff* 
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•bl«  impnation,  be  waa  ugnailjr  duapfMinted.  The 
liatdMQ  and  Jewidi  part  of  the  popuktkm,  hoetile 

to  Christianity,  were  excited  to  jealooay  and  in- 
dignation ;  and  among  the  Christiana  tbenuelves, 
the  really  humble  were  disgusted  ;  and  those  who 
were  meet  deairaoa  of  the  elevation  of  the  Church 
and  its  dignitaries,  were  scandalized  at  such  vain 
ostentation.  Only  the  weakest  and  most  worldly 
wwe  induced  to  admire.  T\w  decendea  of  public 
>vor«>!iip  were  violated  ;  for  Paul  encoura-^i^d  his  nd- 
luirent  of  both  sexes  to  manifest  their  upprovai  by 
wmviiig  their  hMidkefthieCs,  rising  up  and  shouting, 
Ro.  in  the  theatres ;  and  rebuked  ami  insulted  those 
whom  a  sense  of  propriety  restrained  fmm  joining 
in  dieae  «pphmaeaL  Hia  atyle  of  preaching  tended 
t  i  a.'u'ravate  the  di*afFection  which  hi^*  geneml  de- 
portment inspired.  Ue  wm  eqmUj  muyring  in 
his  strictures  on  theeo  fmoer  t—eheii  of  tiie 
church  whose  memory  was  held  in  reverence,  and 
in  his  {ffaises  of  himself,  after  the  nuinncr  rather 
of  a  rhetoricmn  or  a  mountebank,  than  of  a  bishop" 
(Euseb.  tfru/.)*  He  allowed  and  excited  women  to 
sing  his  praises  publicly  in  the  church,  amid  the 
solemnities  ot  i^iaster  ;  and  encouraged  his  tiatterers 
among  the  neighbouring  bishops  to  praise  him  in 
their  discourses  to  the  people,  and  extol  him  "  as  :in 
angel  ficora  heaven."  To  these  chaiges  of  open  and 
MQeitdnhIo  dianwtais,  hie  aecaeaie  aM  elhan  of 

more  secret,  and  therefore  mnw  dubious  nature, 
noting  in  &ct  on  suspicion.  The  intimacy  whidi 
ho  eheridied  wMi  a  iweeaaioB  of  yonnf  and  haoa- 
tifid  women,  and  his  encouragement  of  similar  in- 
tinaqr  in  his  presbyters  and  dnicons,  gave  rise  to 
the  moat  unfavourable  surmises  ;  and  he  was 
ftnrthcr  charged  with  aecnring  faimaelf  &om  bebg 
accused  by  the  partners  of  his  secret  guilt,  by 
loading  them  wiih  wealth,  or  by  leading  ihem  no  to 
oomnit  themselves,  that  apprehension  on  their  own 
•eeoOBt  might  make  them  silent  as  to  him. 

Pkdbobly,  however,  these  o&asive  traits  of  his 
chaneler  wodd  Ikim  eanitad  leaa  aBunadversion, 

had  they  not  been  connected  wth  theolocica! 
opinionst  which  excited  great  honor  bj  thttr  hetero- 
doxy. In  fcel  Ue  ocenaeie  admit  thai,  though 
**aU  groaned  and  hunented  his  wickedness  in  Bocrct," 
they  feared  his  power  too  much  to  provoke  him  by 
attempting  to  aeeoae  him  ;  but  the  horror  esdted 
hj  hie  heraay  inspired  a  courage  which  indignation 
at  his  immorality  had  failed  to  excite  ;  and  they 
declare  that  when  he  set  himself  in  opposition  to 
God,  they  were  compelled  to  depose  him,  and  oioet 
another  bishop  in  his  room  (  Kuscb.  il>id.). 

The  heresy  of  Paul  is  described  by  his  opponents 
(Eueeb.  viL  30  ;  Epiph.  Haere$.  fatv.  1,  ed.  Felavli) 
n»  identical  with  that  of  Artemaa  or  Arteraon 
LArtkmon,  No.  31.  It  is  evident  irom  the  por- 
^  of  the  letter  of  hie  aeeoaeifl  which  is  given  by 
Eusebius,  that  he  denied  the  diviiiity  of  Christ  and 
hia  coming  from  heaven,  and  aitinned  that  he  was 
"from  beneath**  (A^yci  'IntroCr  Xpttrrit^  tim49*»)^ 
appanndy  thereby,  that  he  waa  hi  his 

nature  simply  a  man.  Epipbanius  has  given  a 
fuller  account  of  his  opinions,  but  less  trustworthy. 
TheibDovingpanige  {/J  i.  ns.  \xy.  1)  is  however, 
apparently  correct.  "  Hr  (I'.iul)  ailirms  that  God 
the  Father  and  the  i>«u  and  the  Holy  Spirit  are 
one  Chid  ;  and  that  feua  word  (\iyos)  and  the 
Spirit  {wvtvua)  exist  continually  (dtl  Syra)  in  God, 
as  the  word,  or  rather  ceaaon  (^K6yos)  of  man  exists 
continnally  in hk heart:  that  the  Sod  of  Ood  hae 
no  diatbet  panaaaU^      4m  M  fdr  Tttr  wwB 
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irvfiaraTw)^  but  exieU  in  Ood  himacif  ;  as 
elao  SabelHna,  NovataeaBdKoStaaiaBdothatB  think, 

though  he  (Paul)  does  not  (i.  e.  in  otlier  respects) 
agree  with,  but  thinks  differently  from  them  ;  and 
affirms  that  the  Word  came  and  dwelt  in  the  man 
Jesus.  And  thus  he  aaya  God  is  one ;  not  Hmt 
the  Father  is  the  Father,  mid  the  Son  is  the  Son, 
and  the  Holv  Spirit  is  the  Jioiy  Spirit  (i.e.  not 
that  tlia  Fteher,  Son,  and  Spirit  arc  respectively 
distinct  persons)  ;  but  that  the  Father  and  his  Son 
in  liim,  like  the  word  (or  reason  kiyas)  of  maa  ia 
hiai,aneaa  Oadt  denviof  hia  hereof  firaai  thasa 
words,  from  the  declaration  of  Moses  {DetU.  vL  4)i» 
*  the  iKtfd  thy  God  is  one  Lord.'  Andhedoeanotaajr 
with  NollQa  that  the  Father  eaflM,  holheaK^ 

that  the  Wurd  came  and  alone  did  the  work,  and 
returned  to  the  Father.  And  there  is  much  that 
is  abaord  bende  tUa.  The  chaife  whidi  Philna- 
trius  makes  againat  Paal,  of  teaching  circomciaion, 
i«!  unsupported  by  older  and  better  testimony,  and 
HO  doubt  untrue  :  it  arose  probably  from  the  sup- 
posed Judaical  character  of  Paul's  opinions. 

The  heresy  of  Paul  havinp  stirred  up  his  oppo- 
nents to  take  measures  which  bis  moral  delinquency 
had  failed  to  stimuhite  them  toi,  it  was  determinad 
to  hold  a  council.  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  waa 
invited  to  attend,  but  excused  himself  on  thegroand 
of  nge  and  iafimltf.   He  ahowed  hae  aphnoa  oat 

the  questions  in  dispute  by  a  letter,  not  addressed 
to  Paul,  aa  bishop,  and  not  even  indodiiw  a  aala- 
tBnon  «o  nm,  OBt  amHeaeM  eo  lae  mumi  ok 
Antioch  (Euseb.  11.  E,  vii.  27,  and  Episiol.  SpnxL 
Antiock,  apud  £useb.  H.  jS.  viL  30).  This  trtttmenfc 
from  a  man  usually  so  moderate  aa  Dionysius,  ahowa 
that  Paul  had  to  anticipate  anything  but  iaimesa 
and  equity  at  the  hands  of  his  judi^es.  It  may  ho 
observed  here  that  the  letter  given  in  the  CoHctUa 
(vol  L  coL  849,  Ac.  ed.  Labbe,  vol.  i.  p.  lOM,  ed. 
Mansi),  as  from  Dionysius  to  Paul,  cannot,  con- 
sistently with  the  above  statement,  be  admitted  aa 
geaaineb  II  la  deMU  whether  Hia  a  ibiger7,«r 
an  nrtiKil  Irttt  r  of  some  other  contemporary  Ualup 
to  Paul,  to  which  the  name  of  Dionysius  baa  haea 
mistakenly  prefixed,  ^le  ton  ^Boadoae  ev  pro* 
lHi>.iti  HIS  rrofessedly  addressed  by  Paul  to  the 
writer  of  this  letter  (Ila^Aow  Softoinihrfait  «^p«ri«o9 
vpordna  Mta,  dt  wpo^raira  Tif  Ddhrf  Aieiwfy, 
/'auli  Sanumtientu  HcurtHei  dtetm  Qua^stumcs^ 
(/ruts  Diotitfio  '^lejmndrino  propomit),  subjoined, 
tosrether  with  the  answer  to  them,  to  the  letter  of 
Dionysius,  cannot  have  been  addressed  to  him. 
Whether  they  can  be  reijrirded  really  a(blre«.<ied 
by  Paul  to  any  one  else  will  depend  on  the  decision 
aa  to  theorigin  of  the  letter  itaoK  NeCvHhoload- 
ing  the  refusal  of  Dionysius  to  attend,  a  council 
assembled  (a.  o.  2(>4  or  'JGo),  over  which  Fiinu< 
lian,  bishop  of  Ae  Cnppndoehm  Oeeaaraia,  and 
one  of  the  most  eminent  prelates  of  his  day,  pre- 
sided. GxtgoTj  Tbaomatuigtta  and  liia  brother 
Athettodonu  [(naoonitra  TRAtratATtmoira]  w«m 
proeent.  Finnilian  condemned  the  opinions  hdd 
hj  or  faapnted  to  Paul  (between  whom  and  his  op- 
portent*  much  dialectic  fencing  took  place),  but 
accepted  the  explanation  or  promise  of  retractation 
offered  bv  Paul,  and  prevailed  on  the  council  to 
defer  giving  its  judgment  (Euseb.  /I.E.  vii.  21i, 
30).  Aa,  liowever,  Paul,  after  the  council  had 
broken  up,  continued  to  inculcate  his  obnoxioua 
opinions,  a  second  council  was  siwunoned,  to  give 
an  aSNtiva  dedaion,  FinidliaB  died  at  ^Traae 
onhia  traj  toatMnd  itjudlMwaef 
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sfpean  to  hm  presided.  £iuekias  expressly 
mui*  that  this  aeoaoi  coaoefl  wm  held  after  the 
smmioa  of  AmttlmOt  who  came  to  the  throne  in 
-70  [ ArRKLiA Vfs],  but  Titlemont  places  it 
2*jO  (m^*  Vules.  Annoi.  in  Eusrb.  II.J£,\U. 
tS).  Whether  a  council  was  held  betiwwi  the 
tKo  of  which  Eusebius  speaks  is  no(  detr  ;  eomc 
rvfcttuam  of  Kufinius  and  the  ciremstance  that 
rwmBkm  whSttA  Aatkek  twice  on  this  affidr 
( rpi^.  Syno't.  nprtd  Ktueb,  riL  30),  loud  Tillemont 
16  coociude  poeitively  that  throe  eaiuicils  were  held, 
hrtwethiBlE  ^  pfoofiMifleint.  At  the  Iwt 
coondl  Paul  attempted  to  conceal  \\h  opinions,  but 
^rv«n  detected  ttjr^the  akiU<rf^the  preshjrter 

•if  the  schools  of  eecolar  literature  at  Antioch.  The 
dcduoD  of  the  covDctl  appears  to  have  been  naani- 
moM :  Paul  was  depoeed,  and  DoouuH,  the  Mm  of 
linniiiiiis.  one  of  tkafcmer  htshaptof  AatfoA* 

•'va^  appointed  in  his  room.  Paul  appein  to  hare 
Qciuea  the  juxiMltctioD  or  disputed  the  aantence  of 
tkecMMil ;  and,  profaaUy  encoantgaA  hf  the  pa- 
iMMi  of  Zenobia,  reftised  to  ^re  up  po«»(>shioii  of 
otaodk  The  oouncii,  therefore,  found  it  needful 
M  ailM  a  lettar  «•  the  Hilmal  Ckifaliia  WQild, 
btunning  th<-m  i  f  tVn  ir  proceedings,  and  inviting 
tlMB  le  wcBgnise  Dumnus  ;  adding,  with  a  sneer 
kilshaiaaiiiig  llwii  dignity, thtt  nml  might,  if  he 
wTit«  t  '  Artr  mas  (or  Artemon),  and  that  the 
of  Artemon  might  hold  communion  with 
It  ia  from  this  ^rnodal  letter,  of  which 
Eoaebfus  has  prMerved  (//.  E.  vii.  30)  a  oinsider- 
sUe  part,  that  our  chief  knowledge  of  Paul's  cha- 
CMtri  is  derived.  A  loUer  of  the  council  to  Paul, 
Usee  his  deposition,  in  given  in  the  Coaei^  of 

Ma  («k  i  col.  Md)  and  Maui  (foL  i  ooL 

When  the  poww  of  Zenohia  was  omtinown, 

srithc  Ea»t  subdued  by  AunTsun  f  Aurkliant'sJ, 
til*  council,  or  rather  thoMj  ^^  ith  whom  it  rested  to 
awy  aK  their  asalwiifif ,  appealed  to  ^  empefor. 
AtMian  n  ffrrcd  the  matter  to  the  bishops  of  Italy, 
sad,  apoo  reoeiving  their  decision  against  Paul, 
•M  Ua  le  be  expoDed  (BoNh.  i7.  Jil  tIL  30) : 
if'^r  which  evaat  nothing  more  is  known  of  him. 
A  lect  bokling  his  opinions,  and  called  from  him 
Ptaluni  or  Paulianistae  (novAiOfMrrai),  existed 
watiiM,  but  they  appear  nerer  to  haTO  hwjme 
i»»prtarit ;  and  in  the  fifth  cpiitnry  were  either  en- 
tin,  v  exUQct,  or  were  so  lew  as  to  have  eitcu{H.-d 


Paul  does  not  appear  to  have  written  much.  The 
tea  qoettions  or  propositions  extant  under  his  name, 
and  sddtvsBod,  aueatiling  to  the  eziatuif  title,  to 
iHcoyuus  of  Alexandria,  have  been  notirf  d.  A 
Qisck  USL  wock,  ascriUni  by  some  to  Joannes 
BaaianMi,ceaii^a  fragment  af  awoiicofPMl, 

VHil  ol  9ftii  2aSfiay6r  \6yoi,  Ad  Sabtanum 
^^tit  ai  aaae  fragments  of  his  are  died  in  the 
{mL 'm.  p.       ed.  Labbe).  Vincendus 
in  his  CommomUoriimy  state*  that  the 

I  of  Paul  abound<>d  in  quotations  from  the 
both  of  the  U.  T.  and  N.  T.    ( Eu»eb.  U. 
Athanas.  l.c.  and  Ad  h'fntcopos  Aeffypt.  ei 
ijfHm,€,  4,  De  .Svnot/iJ,  c.  4.  §  43,  Contra  Apol- 
Shii.  c.  3  ;  Epiphan.  Hoeres.  Ixv.;  Augustin. 
Ih  BmrtmbuM^  c  44  ;  Theodont.  HaereL  FabmL 
Cfmptad.  hb.  ii.  c,  0, 1 1  ;  Philastrios,  //urrenn,  Ixv. ; 

<.«.  n«wAdit ;  Omeiiia,  toL  i.  p.  843,  &c 
«1.  Lsbte,|klM],4bhed.liMii;  Gms  BkL 
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CkritHamu,  roL  ii.  coL  705  ;  Tillemont,  Mcmoint^ 
▼ol.  iv.  p.  289,  &e. ;  Semler,  Hat.  Eedet,  Seleda 
Cap.  SaecuL  iii.  c.  iv.  §  ii.  2  ;  Neamler,  Church  Hi*- 
inry  (\\y  Rose),  vol.  ii.  p.  "Jtj!),  \c.;  Priestley,  iWK, 
vf  the  CI<riiti(iH  Churdu,  vol.  i.  p.  39C,  cS;c) 

18.  Sii  KNTi.vRiis  (2jAf»T»df«oj).  VoBsius  (23(1 
Ififforirlx  (,'iii'ris.  iv.  '20)  and  some  other  writers 
incorrectly  cull  him  I'aulus  Cyrus  Fiorus.  Agathias, 
from  whom  what  little  we  know  of  his  personal 
history  is  derived,  calls  him  {f/ist.  v.  9,  p.  153,  ed. 
Paris,  p.  10(»,  ed.  Venice,  p.  29(>,  ed.  fi<Mm), 
IladAet  Kifw  roB  ♦Xiipoe  or  rtt  Wipcm  rtS  #A#> 
pou,  which  may  be  intcqiroted  **  Paul,  the  son  of 
Cyrus  Ftorua,**  or  more  probably,  **  Paul,  the  son 
of  Cyrus,  the  aon  of  Flnma.**    It  is  supposed  by 
Dncange  that  Cyrus,  the  fiither  of  Paul,  was  the 
dwi  iwirtti',  **  consul  codicillaris,     who  wrote 
several  of  the  Kpi;jrammala  in  the  Antholoyia 
Graeca  ( vol,  ii.  p.  4.*>4,  ed.  Brunck,  vol.  iii.  p.  159, 
ed.  Jacobs).    But  if  Jacobs  is  right  in  identifyinc; 
the  Cyrus  of  the  AuthcJoijta  with  the  Cyrus  of 
Panopolis,  in  Kgypt,  whose  poetical  talents  are 
celebrated  by  Evagrius  and  Siiidas  [CvRfs,  Chris- 
tians, No.  IJ,  and  who  lived  in  the  time  of  tlie 
enpcna  TheedoMoe  IL  aad  Lee  L,be  em  hardly 
have  been  the  father  of  PMdll»irhe  h^longs  to  the 
time  of  Justinian  I«   Dwnge  aeama  disposed  to 
identiiy  Fiona,  the  gnnidbthar  ef  Fudea,  irith 
Flonjs,  dirJ  ■Awdrttv^  ** consul  codicillaris,**  men- 
tioned in  several  of  the  Novdiae,  and  in  the  Codem 
of  Justinian  ;  but  Fabridna  thinks  this  Floms  is 
of  too  bite  a  date  to  be  the  gnuid&ther  of  Pnul. 
That  the  ancestors  of  Paul  were  illustrious,  and  that 
he  inherited  great  wealth,  are  facts  mentioned  by 
Agathias  (ibid.),  whe  also  tells  that  be  ma  ebM 
of  the  silentiarii,  or  Hecrctaries  of  the  emperor  Jus- 
tinian {6s      Taupdira  T<Aa>y  i»  rais         fdif  fia- 
atKia  €rySit  ^wiordrosff).  He  wiole  variooa  pemn, 
of  which  the  following  are  extant 1.  'T.Kif-paTi^ 
row  vaoi  r^s  drflas  So^ios,  jMtcriptio  Magiuie  ixy 
elM&we.AM*wAdUM    Thia  poem,  cewaiBliHg 
of  1029  verses  of  which  the  first  134  are  iambic, 
the  mt  hexameter,  aivea  a  dear  and  graphic  de- 
scriptieii  ef  the  nipen  etfaetne  wUdi  fSma  ita 
subject,  and  at  the  second  dedication  of  which 
(a.  d.  562),  after  the  restoration  of  the  dome, 
which  had  fallen  in,  it  was  redted  by  iu  author. 
Agathias  has  attested  (/.  r,)  the  aocmracy  and  CflOi- 
pleteness  of  the  di  scription.    lie  says,  **  If  any  one 
who  happens  to  rebtde  m  some  place  distant  from 
the  fll^  wishes  to  obtain  a  distinct  notion  of  every 
part,  as  thouph  he  were  there  and  lookinij  at  it, 
1ft  him  read  what  Paol  the  son  of  Cyrus,  the  s<m  of 
1 .  rui,  lee  euaiposeJ  ia  heiemem  teraa.**  Dn- 
cange adds  his  testimony  also  to  the  nrctincy  and 
clearness  of  the  deactiptioiB,  as  well  as  to  the  dggance 
ef  Ae  Taniflealion*  The  pom  was  ShI  pnbothed 
by  Ducange,  from  a  transcript  liolongiag  to  Sal- 
masius,  fr«n  a  MS.  in  the  Palatine  libci^.  JL>a* 
cange  cometod  the  text  ef  the        aeppBed  iSbm 
nnallcr  laconaa,  aad  added  a  valuable  prefi^e  and 
I.jitin  version,  and  a  Daicriptio  EMestae  S.  Sophio$^ 
by  way  of  commentary.    With  this  illustrative  ap- 
paratus, the  work  was  published  in  the  Paris 
edition  of  the  0>rp!ui  Ilid  frme  Bii:-inlin<ii\  sub- 
joined to  the  Hutona  of  Cinnamus  fol.  i'ana,  l(i70  ; 
and  was  reprinted  in  the  Venetian  edition  of  the 
C^'rjms  Hiatoriite  Btfzantinar^  with  the  works  of 
Anna  Comnena  and  Cinnamus,  foL  1729.    It  was 
again  paUUMd,  tridi  the  tttt  mtiaed  VfHakkaiv 
fa  the  BtnwiSatm  «f  the  BjjnBtine  histqoMn. 
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mriptio  of  Piican^'e,  tht-ro  is  given  a  Dr.  Aede 
Stftkkma  Commaitari$u  o(  BfliDdahas,  wiitteu  bj 
Mm  M  a  eonmratary  on  tlw  feuth  book  of  an 
nnonyn)oas  work,  De  AntiauUatibug  CPolitanis^ 
with  plant  and  elevations  ot  the  boilding.  The 
work  of  Paulus  waa  also  pobUihed  by  Graefe, 
Hro.  Leipzig,  1822.  2.  £«^0(urir  row  4^tC«Mf, 
JMscriptio  AmUmtM^  con§i«tinfr  of  304  verses,  of 
which  the  iirat  twenty-nine  are  iambic,  the  rest 
Iwsanoler.  This  poem  is  in  fiioia  Msnd  part  of  the 
ft>rmer,  and,  as  the  title  informs  us,  was  rend  after 
the  first  It  was  not  given  by  Ducange,  or  in  the 
Vonetian  reprint.  It  was  published  by  Oraefe, 
and  in  the  Iloini  pdition  of  the  Byzantine  writers, 
latjloined  to  the  former  work,  with  some  various 
landiagitlNitviAoatany  prefi»a,f«niaB,«rnolM. 
9.  AnmilMr  of  Epu/rammatu^  eighty-three  in  all, 
l^tren  in  tim  Antinlojpa  (voL  iii.  p.  71t  Ac.  ed. 
Bmndc,  toL  it.  p.  41,  Ae.  ed.  Jaeobo).  AaMOf 
tboae  is  a  Elf  rd  iw  TlvOlott  d^p/uo,  De 

Thermit  Pytkiia^  improperly  inserted  by  the  first 
editors  of  the  Anlholtiyia^  and  was  entitled  in 
their  edition,  'H/Ja^a  il/xtrpa  wp6s  rbv  /3a- 
tri\ia  rov  KuytrTam'ivov  rov  nofxpifpoyimyroy^ 
^miuuitbi  ad  Iniperatorem  CotttUiHimum  Porphjf- 
luiywihwi.  This  titlo  led  Fabridm  and  olhon  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  written  by  a  younger 
Paul  But  the  title  is  omitted  in  some  MSS.,  and 
tlMraianason  toMievothatit  isoti«BeoB%  and 
that  the  poem  is  tlio  production  of  the  Paul  of  .lus- 
tinian^s  time.  (Ducauge,  Praef.  in  PauLSHentiar.i 

subjoined  to  the  AnihultH/ia  ;  Vossius,  De  /listoricis 
Graedt,  Le.;  Oudin,  CommetUar,  de  ScriptorUnu 
Eeda,  roL  L  col  143!)  ;  Fabric.  BibUoA,  Grate, 
vol.  iv.  p.  487*  vol.  viL  p.  581.) 

19.  Simplex,  the  SrMpi.K  (6  dirXoOi),  sn  rallifrl 
onaeoount  of  the  child-like  simplicity  of  his  chamcter. 
He  fraaaeoantrynuHa,  with  a  wife  and  family,  who, 
at  sixty  years  of  age,  enibmccd  a  life  of  religious 
solitude,  in  which  be  attained  great  eminence.  His 
native  country  appean  to  kavo  bom  Egypt,  but  the 
place  (if  his  rcMdcnce  is  not  di"irrihi"(l.  His  retire- 
ment into  the  desert  was  occasioned  by  his  lur- 
priain^  hit  wife,  wbo  vai  oacowdia^y  boantiftJ,  and 
must  have  been  much  younger  than  himself,  in  tbe 
act  of  adultery  with  a  paramour  with  whom  she 
app^in  to  IsTo  long  cairiod  on  a  oinnnal  intei^ 
ooono.  Abandoning  to  the  care  of  the  adulterer, 
not  only  bia  guilty  wife,  but  idso  his  innocent 
children,  aoeording  to  PaUadhu  and  Socratea,  he 
took  his  departure,  after  having,  '^arittaploeid 
smile*'  i-^iy*^a<nu\  or    a  decorous  smile" 

(ysAo^as  <r«fjuf6y%  said  to  the  adulu  rer,  "  Well, 
wtU  I  tnily  it  matters  not  to  me.  By  Jeans  I  I 
will  not  take  her  again.  Go  ;  you  have  her  and 
her  children  ;  for  I  am  ^ing  away,  and  iball  be- 
oono  a  mofdc**  Tbo  mcidcBt  aflMo  a  onrioQi 
illustration  of  the  apathy  which  was  cherished  as  a 
phme  moaaatic  victae  ;  and  oSm  an  inatanco  oC 
what  waa  pnbofclf  in  tbat  day  otill  nnr,  wwwwrtii 
swearing.  A  journey  of  eight  days  brought  him  to 
the  coU  of  St.  Antony  [Antoniuh,  No.  4],  then  in 
tiioaeidtfiorbiiTepotation.  What  do yoa  want?" 
laid  the  bain t.  To  be  made  a  monk,**  was  Paulas 
answer.  Monks  are  not  made  of  old  men  of 
aizty,"  was  the  caustic  rejoinder.  But  the  perti- 
nacity of  Paul  orereamo  the  opposition  of  Antony, 
nrul  sustained  him  through  the  ordeal  of  the  stem 
discipliae  by  wiuch  Antony  hoped  to  weary  liim. 
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ascetic  life  was  rewarded,  according  to  his  cre- 
dukoa  tnogcapher  Palladiua,  with  mixaculous  gift*,  i 
aad  *'lie  ODpaMnd  6^  Ml  flMMorte  taxing  tbe  I 

daemons,  and  putting  them  to  flight**  (Sozomen). 
The  date  of  Paul's  retirement,  and  the  time  of  his 
death,  are  not  known  ;  but  an  anecdote  recorded 
in  the  Eccle*.  Grace,  Monumenta  of  CoCelefitta  (roL 
L  p.  351 )  shows  that  he  was  living  at  the  acct^ssion 
of  the  emperor  Constantius  11.,  a.  d.  337.  (Pal- 
ladius,  Uvst.  Lauiiae.  c  28,  in  the  Btbfialk^^airum^ 
foL  Paris,  1654,  voL  xiii.  p.  941  ;  Sozomen,  //.  /C. 
L  1 3  ;  TiUemont,  Mimoirtt^  voL  vii.  p.  144,  Ac) 

20.  Sonmra.  fNa  83.] 

21.  8oPHi.sT\.  tlie  SormsT,  of  LycopoHs  in 
Egypt,  aon  of  liesahon  or  Didymna,  lived  in  the 
reign  of  tho  onporar  GnnlnrtfiM,  and  wnilo  • 
work  now  lost,  described  by  Suidas  as  Tw6fiyrfj.cc, 
CommaUarnu,   (Suidas, «. «.  IlavAot  Afjn^wx.) 

93.  Of  Ttas,  a  sophist  orrbelotkMD  of  the  time 
of  Hadtin.  He  was  deputed,  appanntly  by  his 
countrymen,  as  their  delegate  to  the  emperor,  and  i 
succeeded  in  obtaining  for  Tyre  the  rank  of  a  me-  ' 
tropolis.  He  wrote  the  following  works  ennoi^ 
rated  by  Suidas,  but  all  now  lost.  1.  Tf'xiTj  ^rrrro- 
f««ii.  Art  Rhehtrioiu  2.  UpoyviipijatxaTaL,  Pro^m- 
tmrnata,  3.  McAfreu,  DedamaHomet.  (Stridaa, 
S.V.;  Eudocia,  *lu>vi<x.  s.  v.  ;  Fabric.  lUU.  Cmrf-. 
vol.  vL  p.  l3o  ;  Tiliemout,  JJid.  det  Kmperemrx, 
toL  iL  ^  278.)  [J.  C  M.] 

PAULUS  AEGINE'TA  {UmiXo,  Aryirrfr^jr), 
a  celebrated  Greek  medical  writer,  of  whooe  per- 
oonol  history  nothing  is  known  «seB|»t  Aat  ha  wm 
bom  in  the  island  of  Aegina,  and  that  he  traveUed  | 
a  good  deaU  visiting,  among  other  places,  Alex* 
andraa  (iv.  49,  p.  526).    He  is  sometimes  called 
'IaTpo(ro^«m/t  (see  Did.  of  Ai4.  s.  n)  and  Tltpio' 
Sfynfj,  a  word  which  pmliaMy  means  a  physician 
who  travelled  from  place  to  place  in  the  exercise 
of  his  pnfeorioa.  Tho  anst  time  when  he  lived  | 
is  not  known  ;  but,  as  he  quotes  Alexander  Tral- 
lianus  (iiL  28,  78,  pp.  447,  4!>5,  vii.  5,  11,  \% 
pp.  650,  660,  687),  aad  is  hfasoalf  qaoted  by 
Yahya  Ibn  .Ser/ibi  or  Serapion  {Procf.  vii.  !>.  pn.  | 
7^  74,  ed.  LugL  1525),  it  is  probable  that  Abu-  ' 
l-FlMsj  is  eomot  in  placing  him  in  tho  ktlsr  lialf 
of  the  seventh  century  after  Christ.  (//I'st.  Di/»a.<t. 
p.  114.)    Soidaa  says  he  wrote  aeireml  medical 
works,  of  i^di  the  principal  eae  is  sdll  axtant, 
with  no  exact  title,  but  commonly  called    De  Re 
Medica  Libri  Septem.^    This  work  is  chiefly  a 
compilation  from  former  writers ;  and  the  preface 
ronuins  the  following  soaunary  of  tko  eoatiMs  sf 
each  hook:  — "  In  the  first  bfwk  yon  will  find 
every  thing  that  relates  to  hygiene,  and  to  the 
praoMTation  from,  and  oenailioa  oC  diolsaipmo 
peculiar  to  the  various  ages,  seasons,  terapcraraent*, 
and  so  forth  ;  also  the  powers  and  uses  of  the  dil- 
bnnt  Oftidea  of  food,  as  is  set  forth  in  thechapter 
of  contents.    In  the  second  is  explained  the  whole 
doctrine  of  fevers,  an  account  of  certain  matters 
nSbOiog  to  thoB  being  premisod,  soeh  as  onrs- 
mentitious  diKhaiges,   critical  dayi,   and  other 
appearances,  and  condadti^g  with  certain  synpuioia 
which  are  the  CMueoanlMm  of  t&mt.  Tbo  Okd 
book  rslaloo  to  topioal  affections,  beginning  from 
the  crovrn  of  the  head,  and  descending  don-n  to 
the  nails  of  the  feet.    The  fourth  book  tr^ts  of 
thoso  eomplaints  which  are  external  aad  exposed 
to  view,  and  are  not  limited  to  one  part  of  the 
body,  but  otlcct  various  parts.   Also,  of  intestinal 
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and  dxaamcsli.    TIm  fifth  tnata  of  the 

{  alMef^ 

dittmpu'  called  hydrophobia,  and  of  perwni  bitten 
^  dog*  which  an?  maid,  and  hj  thoae  which  are 
aal  ind;  and  also  of  penona  bitten  by  men. 
Afterwarda  it  tnsta  of  deleterions  aolwtaoces 
t'A  of  the  prp^cr^-ativM  fmm  tViPin.  In  the 
uxth  book  is  coDtamed  everr  thing  rvlnting  to 
•mvj*  hsik  vkal  mitttm  to  ttt  flesh  j  parts  euch 
ii  lha  extraction  of  wrapons,  and  to  the  bones, 
vkkk  oaDprehenda  fractuies  and  dislocations.  In 
At  aefaotli  u  iniiilriaafl  an  aeeoont  of  the  pro- 
f^rtip*  of  all  medicines,  first  of  the  simplo.  then  of 
t^  caaapouid,  particularly  of  those  which  X  had 
■MlHMi  fa  the  preceding  nx  Inekii  mai  man 
MfeeiiiDj-  the  greater,  and,  aa  it  were,  celolirntcd 
Ifaiaiiuin  ;  for  I  did  not  thtnk  it  proper  to 
iMK  «r  aB  Am»  Mklot  pfOflriMWDdf,  fail  It 
h^aiild  occasion  confusion,  but  so  that  any  penon 
leokiflg  for  one  or  more  of  the  distinguished  prepar 
Miaos  caaily  find  it.  Towards  the  end  are 
ailHi  Aaifs  connected  witlt  the  compontion  of 
nrd?etne«,  and  of  those  articles  which  may  be  suh- 
^4Ulled  for  one  another,  the  whole  concluding  with 
aa  aeeoont  of  weights  and  meai>iiref/'  (Adams's 
Tnnilation.)  Of  these  books  the  f>ixth  is  the  most 
taiaabk  and  iatcteoting,  mod  coutains  at  the  same 
the  Ml  originl  mUk  Hit  wprtrtiiii 
the  Arabians  icems  to  have  Wen  very  great. 
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it  is  said  that  he  was 


especially  consulted 


ilMawJUrff,  or  •the 


<  Abtt-t-Faraj,  L  lie  is  said  by  the  Arabic 
■othnWaa  to  1m  vilCtoB  ■  wevk,  "Ite  KaK- 

»n;ra  Morhis"  and  another,  **  De  Piicrulorum 
Vtreadi  iEUsioao  atane  Comtiooe.**  Uia  great 
^eik  *  VM  tnBulBtoa  into  AnAie  by  Rondn  Tbn 

N'  ak,  commonly  called  Joannitius.  (See  J.  O. 
\\'tmk,lkAiielor,€hrQteor.  Veruom,ei  Comment, 
^fiim.  Jf«l  Armm.  §i  Pim.,  IJps.  Sro.  1842.) 
An  scoooat  of  the  medical  opinions  of  Paulus 
Aqpaeta  mar  Ix?  found  in  Haller's  DUJioth. 
Cwvry.  toi.  L,  aiid  litUiotk,  Medic.  Praci.  vol.  i.  ; 
'n%ffHa%ft%  Uiti.  de  la  Med.  Tol.iL  ;  and  espc- 
eirfr  in  Freind's  //trf.  of  Pktftic^  vol  L  The 
i\n<(k  text  has  been  twice  published,  Venet.  1 528, 
M.  and  Basil  1536,  foL  There  are  three  Lathi 
trvtftbtioiu,  wliich  were  published  alt<)gethcr nearly 
twenty  times  in  the  aiztecnth  century :  1.  that  by 
Mtmm  BmO.  1682.  «.  t  &  Hiat  by 

J.  Oointenns  Andemacus,  Paris.  15.^2,  fol.  ;  and  X 
dist  by  Jown  Canarias,  fiaaii  1556,  foL,  which 
U«  tamJaiSm  1o  luaertod  by  H.  Stephena  in  Us 
"Medicae  Artis  Priticip.  V'  Pari«.  1567,  fol. 
•Vpaiate  editiona  have  appeared  in  I^tin  of  the  first, 
tmai,  ihik,  mk  Mfwth  books ;  and  the  sixth 


*  Thsi  work  ia  aaid  by  Abo-l-Faraj  (/.  e.)  to 
bm  enaiaied  of  aeae  boeka,  a  statement  which  is 
^(piaiDcd  by  Fabridaa  and  others,  by  supposing 
that  the  Hrenth  book,  and  either  the  third  or 
*atl^  which  are  lon^r  than  the  others,  were  di- 
«iM  by  the  Ambtana  into  two  ;  bat  p«blpa  m 
Mn  ntool  way  of  aeceooting  for  the  Matemeat 


('lith  the  e 

^uctiyaUw. 


two  mrdt  brtoi^ 


book  has  also  been  tranaUtod  into  French  by  Piem 
Tolet,  Lyons,  1539,  Iftno.  ThewlMletPMlt  bn 

hecn  translated  into  English  by  Francis  Adams,  of 
Banchory  Teman,  near  Aberdeen,  with  a  Tery 
copious  and  learned  commentanr,  intended  to  fur- 
nish **  a  complete  manual  of  the  Sorgery  and 
Medicine  of  the  Ancients,  with  a  brief  but  com- 
prehensiye  outline  of  the  sciences  intimately  con- 
nected with  them,  especially  Physiology,  the 
Materia  Medica,  and  Phnrraacy."  The  fint  volume 
was  published  at  London,  bvo,  1834,  but  this 
editioo  waa  never  finished;  of  wmnA  uA 
improved  edition,  the  first  volume  appeared  in 
1844,  the  second  in  1846,  and  the  third  and  hut 
is  expeetod  to  appear  in  tbe  eeuie  of  the  tjitMBt 
year,  1847,  London,  8vo,  "printed  for  the  Syden- 
ham Society.**  (Chouknt,  Uamdb,  der  Jiiicker'ktmJt 
/9r  dk  AdknMMn.)  (W.  A.  a] 

PAULUS,  AEMl'LIUS.  The  annexed  stemma 
exhibits  all  the  persona  of  thia  name  descended 
from  the  consul  of  a  c.  802.  The  only  two  sona 
tlat  Paulus  Macedonicus  left  were  adopted  fanto 
other  gentes,  and  the  family-name  in  consequence 
perished  with  him.  It  was,  however,  revived  at  a 
latOT  period  ia  the  flnnjly  ef  the  Lepidi,  who  be- 
longed to  the  same  gmo,  and  was  first  borne  by 
L.  Aemilius  Paulus,  the  brother  of  the  triumvir  ; 
but  aa  this  Aerailitia  and  his  descendants  bdonged 
to  the  family  of  the  Lepidi,  and  not  to  that  of  the 
Pauli,  they  ate  inserted  under  the  former  head. 
[Lamm,  Neai  16, 19,  32.] 

1.  M.  Aemilius  L.  r.  P,\t  r.t  s,  coniBlfcc  302 
with  M.  Livioa  DHtter,  defeated  near  Tbtoiae  the 
Leeedeneoini  Chooyiraa,  who  waa  niTaging  the 
coast  of  Italy  with  a  Greek  fleet  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  b.  &  301,  in  which  year  there  were  no 
consuls,  Paulus  was  magister  equitum  to  the  di(> 
tator  Q.  FabiuB  Maximus  Rollianna.  While  the 
dictator  went  tn  Home  for  the  purpose  of  n^newing 
the  auspices,  Acuuiuib  was  defeated  iu  battle  by 
the  Etruscans.  (Liv.  x.  1 — W.) 

2.  M.  Abuilius  M.  k.  L  n.  Paulds,  son  of 
the  preceding,  waa  consul  &  c  255  with  Ser.  1  ul- 
vius  Paethrae  Nobilior,  about  the  middle  of  the 
first  Punic  war.  The  history  of  the  expedition  of 
theae  conanla  to  Africa,  and  of  their  shipwreck  on 
their  ietna,iB  fl«iB  tnd«r  Nonuoa,  No^  1. 

3.  L.  Ae.mii  II  S  M.  F.  M.  N.  Paulus,  son  of 
No.  2,  waa  consul  the  hnt  tioie,  B.C.  219,  with 
M.  Linaa  SaliiiBtoe.  He  wae  mit  against  the 
Illyrians,  who  had  rii<en  a^in  in  arms  under  De- 
mettina  of  the  island  of  Pharos  in  the  Adriatic 
Panloa  conquered  him  without  any  difficulty  :  he 
took  Pharos,  reduced  the  strong  holds  of  Demetrina, 
and  compelled  the  Utter  to  Hy  for  refuge  to  Philip, 
king  of  Macedonia.  For  tiiesie  services  Paulus 
obtokiod  a  tiiiiiBph  on  his  return  to  Rome ;  bat 
he  wa*  notwithstanding  brought  to  trial  along 
with  his  colleague  M.  Livius  batinator,  on  the 
plea  that  they  bad  not  fiurij  difUed  the  booty 
ainnnj:  the  soldier''.  Srilinator  was  condemned, 
and  Paulus  escaped  with  diificulty.  (Polyb.  iii. 
16— 19yiv.87;  Appiamil^.Si  Z«MCvSL90t 
Liv.  xxii.  35.)   [DKMrTnirs,  pp.  965,  b.,  9G6,  a.] 

In  B.  c.  216  Aemilius  Paiilus  was  consul  a 
saeoad  time  vith  C  Tcfentiin  Vaiva.  TUs  mm 
the  year  of  the  memorable  dff-at  at  Cannae.  [Han- 
nibal, pb  386.]  The  battle  was  fought  agaiaok 
the  advieeof  Panlus  ;  and  he  wia  oaeerthe  vmsf 
distinguished  Romans  who  perifihed  in  the  engage- 
OMatyXefiwi^  to  fiy  fran  Um  fieUy  whsB  a  tobm 
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9.  M.  AemiliuA  Paiill% 


AoJiw 


CO*,  n  r.        21  fi. 

Foil  at  (.auiiac. 


L.  Aemilius  Paulus  Macedonicoay 
COS.  B.C.  lB-2,  168.  Died  &a 
160.  Married  Papiril,  dn^gbtW 
of  a  PuiiiM  lUmt  «M  &a 
281. 


Aemilio,  married  P. 
Comeliai  Sdpio  AM- 
canut  major.  [Sett 
ABMn.14,  Nflu  2.J 


F.UltT  "f^n,  ndopted  by 
Q.  p'abuis.  Maximum 
becanu-  (j.  FaMttft 
Maximus  Aemi]iana«. 
[Se«  Maxuius,  Fa- 


Younger  wn,  adopted 
by  P.  ConeliuaScipio, 
the  MD  of  Sdpio  Afiri. 
canno  major,  becanM 
P.  Cornelius  Seipio 
Africanut 
[Sano.] 


Aemilia  Pdnui, 
Aeliufl  TiK 

bero. 


I 

Aemilta  Seconda, 
uiarfiod  ILPokius 

Cato,  the  son  of 
M.  Porciut  Cato^ 
the  Cenaoi. 


cTlitnldkndMliiBUtkoMi.  TUhmbn 
«f  hb  Mh  it  fUg  ^  HcM  (Cbm  L 18):— 

**  anlmn.^quo  mapnac 
Prodigum  Paulum  superantc  Poeno 
Oratus  Lntigni  lefema  GuMOft.** 

(Comp.  Uv.  xxiL  35—49  ;  Polyh.  HL  107—116.) 
Panloswaa  one  of  the  Pontafioaa  (Lit.  xxiii.21); 

He  ivas  thronj^hout  his  lifo  a  staunch  adherent  of 
tlic  ahatocracy,  and  was  niised  to  his  second  con- 
sulship by  the  latter  party  to  counterbalance  the 
influence  of  the  plebeian  Terentius  Varro.  He 
maintained  all  the  hereditary  principlet  of  his 
party,  of  wUdi  1m  « inrtm  is  Iho  dfwm- 
tt'iiice  rclate<l  by  Valerius  ^^.l\i^lu•^.  The  senate 
always  looked  with  auapiciou  upon  the  introduction 
of  any  new  religioBt  ntet  into  tiio  city,  and  ao- 
OOldingly  irne  order*  in  the  (first)  cnusulship  of 
Paulus  ifor  the  destruction  of  the  Murines  of  Isis 
and  Seivpis,  which  had  been  erected  at  Room, 
But  when  no  workman  dared  touch  the  sacred 
buildings  the  consul  threw  aside  his  praetexta,  or 
robe  of  office,  seixed  a  hatchet,  and  broke  the  doors 
•f  one  of  the  ttaapili.    ( Val.  Max.  i.  3.  §  3). 

4.  L.  AEMrr.iiTs  L.  v.  M.  n.  Patli'-s,  after- 
wards sumamed  Mackdonicus,  was  the  son  of 
No.  S,  and  the  moot  £otiog«ialMd  mnbar  of  hii 

family.    He  was  bom  about  B.  c.  or  2*29, 

since  at  the  time  of  his  second  consulship,  B.  &  1 68, 
ho  was  upwardt  of  tixty  years  of  age.  Ho  «n  ODO 
of  the  best  specimen*  of  the  high  Roman  nobles. 
He  inherited  all  tho  arirtocnitical  prejodieeo  of  hie 
fluher,  mU  not  owdotwna  to  oout  tad  flitter 
the  people  for  the  offices  of  tho  llBle,  maintained 
with  strictness  eeTere  discipline  in  the  army,  was 
deeply  skilled  in  the  lore  of  the  augurs,  to  whoso 
oeUflfo  ho  bokaigad,  and  maintained  thmoghoot 
life  n  pure  and  unspotted  chamrter,  notwith- 
standing the  temptations  to  wiuch  his  integrity 


^V^BS  Cfl^^^QSS^l       list  ^B0IB^^1B00(       ]llCttB0^tQHlfto  Hll^( 

name  is  first  menti  nied  in  it.  r.  194,  when  he  waa 
appointed  one  of  the  three  commieeinnoia  for  found- 
ing a  eoloay  at  Grolon.  Two  ymn  oftwwarda, 
B.a  192,  no  waa  elected  curule  aedile  with  M. 
Aemilius  Lepidns,  and  possessed  already  so  high 
a  reputation  that  he  carried  his  election  against 
twelve  competilBn,  all  of  whom  are  Mud  to  hare 
obtained  the  consulship  afterwards.  His  aediliv 
ship  was  distinguished  iur  the  zeal  with  which  b« 
prosecuted  tho  ptemarM,  la  the  following  year, 
H.  c.  191,  he  was  praetor,  and  obt.iinod  Further 
bpain  as  his  province,  whither  he  went  with  tha 
title  of  pnwoiunL  Bovi  kw  had  to  cany  m  war 
with  the  LusitanL  At  first  he  was  un«ucce<^srtil, 
being  defeated  near  Ljoo,  a  town  of  the  Uastetani, 
with  a  hMi  of  6600  of  hio  men  i  hat  he  oabeo- 
quenlly  retrieved  this  nii.sfortune  by  gainini:  ,i 
great  victory  over  the  enemy,  by  which  bpaiu  wna 
nr  a  timo  lendered  more  tranquil.  He  retained 
to  Rome  in  b.c  189,  and  ihorlly  aftanrards  he 
came  a  candidate  for  the  consulship.  Sereral 
times,  however,  did  he  sue  in  vain  for  this  honour 
(comp.  liv.  rmrit.  93 ;  Aur.  Vict,  de  Fir.  JU.  5G )  ; 
and  it  was  not  till  n.  r.  182  that  he  obtained  the 
consulship  along  wiiit  Cn.  Baebius  Tamphiius.  la 
the  following  year,  B.a  181,  Poalao  wai  owt 
a^-aiiist  the  Ingauni,  a  Ligurian  pery  le.  ^\ho  pos- 
sessed a  conaideiable  naval  power,  with  whi«;h  they 
veia  in  tho  hahit  of  |iland|«ing  tha  Mchaat. 
vessels  as  far  as  the  Atlantic  Thilt  jpeople  he 
entirely  subdaed*  razed  their  foctiftoations,  and 
eanied  off  thdr  ikipping  ;  and  in  eaneeqaenoe  of 
his  snrpim  ha  ohiMMd  a  trianfh  on  Ids  lOMn  to 

Rome. 

For  the  next  thirteen  years  Aemilius  Pauius 
lived  quietly  at  Rome,  devoting  most  of  bis  tiao 
to  the  education  of  his  children.  During  the  htt-T 
part  of  this  time  Home  was  at  war  with  Perseus, 


PAULUS. 

k-n?  of  Macedonia;  bat  as  the  Roman  coRunanden 
Lai  biUiefto  fiuled  to  bring  the  cuntett  to  a  cun- 
ciuuoix,  the  |>eopIe  demanded  a  general  of  greater 
frprfience  and  nbilitiet,  and  unanimously  pri'ssod 
Pskhu  to  aadertake  the  conduct  of  the  war.  At 
aat  It  wm  ast  tfipMiiii  to  cxmfif  with  their 
rh^^jf^t,  a»  be  was  upt^rards  of  sixty,  and  stilt 
tnmbmd.  with  bittenieaa  their  fonner  rejection 
nihmm  1km  IB— ilf  witifc  BBthtyMMIat 
i-Ticth  to  the  geneiTil  solicitation,  and  was  accord- 
1:^7  elected  ootmil  a  aeound  time,  &  c  16(1,  with 
C  Imhm  CkMMUu  Aga  had  nee  in  the  kMt 
■apMMd  hie  Tigoar  or  his  faculties.  lie  arriTed 
at  ManiMHa  early  in  the  summer  of  this  year, 
nrf  «  dM  Sdod  of  June  oonpletely  defeated  the 
HwMb  ■onareh  nett  P|«Ba.  This  battle  de- 
«idr4  the  war,  ai>d  Perseu*  shortly  afterwards 
•irr?iHiemi  hini«eU'  and  was  bruugiit  to  Paolus, 
^rbo  treated  him  with  great  Itindness  and  oonrteey. 
A  detailed  account  of  this  campaign  is  given  under 
Psa^Kt'S.  Paulua  remained  in  Macedonia  during 
d»  gNBlw  fait  «t  the  feOowii^  year  as  proeonsuU 
in  the  course  of  n.  r.  1()7  he  niaili^  a  journey 
through  (iieeca,  in  wiiich  he  rt  iin  Rsed  many  gcieT- 
•man  if  whkfc  the  elsiM  compluined,  ana  made 
i^khx  various  pneents  from  tlie  rnyal  treasury. 
<»a  bis  retam  to  Ma^donia  he  held  a  coort  at 
Amphipolis.  where  he  arranged  the  affiun  of  Ma- 
WWiii  in  conjoMlien  with  ten  lu'iiian  commis- 
K-niersi,  «b(>m  the  senate  had  despatched  for  the 
p<l^po^f,  ajid  paaeed  sentence  upon  the  Tarious 
y^riifs  that  had  eepoased  the  i  i>;^^;  of  Perseus. 

coodaded  the  bu«inf9«  by  tht?  ceh  hniltnii  of 
Adst  ipirndiii  gMn^  for  which  preparations  had 
arid^f  n  long  tiiM  prerioiuly.  But  before 
Greece,  Panlof  marched  into  Ey^finn, 
vdexe,  ia  "i^ffit*t  with  a  cruel  command  of  the 
Mali.  htgBfete  kin  laUiMi  Mtintj  tewm  to  be 
'..  o-d,  bei-auso  they  had  been  in  alliance  with 
Pmesk  Ue  then  etraiahtway  proceeded  to  Oh- 
eai^  nhMi  he  eMtathed  hb  troops,  and  cwed 
«NVti  Italy. 

Anailnu  Pantos  arrived  in  Italy  towards  the 
MBS  of  a.c  167.  The  booty  which  he  brought 
ailk  Urn  froM  jfaiMMliinla.  and  which  he  ndd  into 

ti»  Roman  trfa»»ir%',  wn«  of  enoODOu*  raniP  ;  but 
Os  tekbent  were  indigiuuit  that  dtoy  had  ubUiiiieU 
M  IMB  a  share  in  the  plunder  ;  and  it  was  there- 
(m  Ml  without  considerable  opposition  that  be 
•kiMed  hit  triouiph.  This  tdtunph,  which  was 
<<hkaiai«ltheeM  ef  NeMmba^ac;  167f  wm 

Mftt  splendid  that  Rome  had  yet  seen  ;  it 
hMi  tluee  dajSi  and  ie  described  at  length  bj 
fimJL  Mm  the  tiiaai|ihal  Mr  of  AemiliM 

the  captiTe  monarLh  of  lirlacedonia  and  his 
<i>iMra^  Md  behind  it  were  his  two  illustrious 
Q.  FUane  Mazimiis  and  P.  Sdpio  Afiricaniu 
Uie  Tounger,  both  of  whom  had  been  adopted  into 
•bse  funilies.    But  the  glory  of  the  conqueror 
"•deeded  by  family  misfortune.    At  this  very 
tBtW  ioit  his  two  younger  sons  ;  one,  twelve  years 
•'■ff,  died  only  fire  days  before  bin  triumph,  and 
■Mother,  fourteen  J^u*  of  age,  three  days  only 
*Mr  his  triumph.  The  loM  wM  all  the  teticet^ 
*tn»  He  bad  no  oth«  an  kft  te  oBxy  hit  naoM 
dj»(j  to  poster) ty. 
lo  B.C  1<4  Mm  wMcnasrwithQ.  llaich» 

t  iilippu,  Mddiad  in  u.c.  160,  after  a  long  and 
tadiooaifiaaM  Iheiwtane  be  kft  beliiod  him  was 
•■MB MMnalf  tt  be NOdant to  pay  hia wifi^ 
^  na*idii^«' flf  TMHWimfciMght 
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out  at  the  funeral  gaoMe  eybibitad  in  Junanc  af 

Aemilius  Paulus. 

AemUiiu  Paulua  was  married  twice.  By  hit 
first  wife,  Papiria,  the  daughter  of  C.  Papiriiis 
Maso,  consul  n.  c.  231,  he  had  four  children,  who 
are  giren  in  the  preceding  stemma.  He  aftei^ 
wards  divorced  Papiria  ;  and  by  liin  setoud  wife, 
whose  name  ia  not  mentioned,  he  had  two  eona, 
whoM  death  hM  bean  nMntioned  abeve,  and  n 
daughtfT,  wlin  was  a  child  at  the  time  that  her 
father  was  elected  to  his  second  consulahm.  £An- 
MiLiA,  No.  S.]  (Pltttarch,  Li/e  ofAm&mPm- 
Ih4  ;  Liv.  xxxiv.  45,  xxxv.  10, 24,  xxxvi.  2,  xxxvii. 
46,  57,  xxxix.  56,  xL  25—28,  34,  xlir.  17— xlr. 
41,  EpH.  46  ;  Polyb.  xxix. — xxxii. ;  Aur.  Viet. 
./<  Vir.  III.  5G  ;  VaL  Max.  v.  10.  §  2  ;  Veil.  Phk 

i.  9,  lU  ;  Orelli,  (htom.  Tuff.  vol.  ii.  p.  ]€,). 
^  PAULUS,  AVIDIK'NUS,  a  rhetorician  men- 
tioned by  the  elder  Seneca  {Gmiroc  17). 

PAULUS  C'ATK  NA,  one  of  the  ministers  of 
the  t3rninny  of  the  court  imder  the  emperor 
Constantius  IL  Ha  wm  a  natiTo  either  ef  Hie* 
pania  or  l)acia  (corap.  A  mm.  Marc.  xir.  S,  xt. 
3),  and  held  the  office  of  notary.  Ammianns  de- 
acrfbM  him  M  a  **Miaotii<-fiw8d**  sycophant,  who 
being  sent  into  nritain.  aft-  r  the  overthrow  of  Mag- 
neutioii  traated  the  otticen  of  the  proTince  with 
gnat  cradtf  ,  and  anridiad  hhnaelf  with  their  ipoUa. 
His  cruelty  provoked  Martinus,  pro-praefeet  of  the 
province,  whom  he  had  accused  and  thrown  into 
fetters,  to  attempt  his  life  ;  but  tiie  blow  did  not 
take  elFect.  Paulus  acquired  his  cognomen  ^ 
**  the  fetter,"  from  the  skill  with  which  he  wound 
the  cbiiius  of  falsehood  and  calumny  round  hia 
victims.  After  tlia  dMth  of  Constantina,  a.  n.  86 J* 
Paul  and  some  other  of  the  ministers  of  bis  cruelty 
were  burnt  alive  by  order  of  Julian  the  Apostate. 
(Anmi.  Mam.  ilea  and  niLS.)  [JiaM.) 

PAULUS,  J U 'LI US,  the  brother  of  Claudius 
Civilia,  who  wu  the  leader  of  the  Batavi  in  their 
fweh  from  BoBM^  a.n.  69 — 76.  On  a  Mm 
charge  of  treason  Julius  Paulus  bad  been  pre* 
\iou8ly  put  to  death  by  Nero's  legate,  Fonteiua 
Capito,  in  a.  d.  67  or  68.  (Tac  UitL  iv.  13, 32.) 
[C1VLI.IS,] 

PAULUS,  .TU'LIUS.  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guislied  ut  the  Koman  jurists,  has  been  supposed, 
without  any  good  reaaen,  te  be  of  Greek  origin, 
and  from  a  riuH-nician  town.  Other-i  conjectiiri» 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Patavium  (Padua),  because 
there  ma  aIntnetheM,  with  an  inaeription,  FmIm  I 
but  the  t,i.-\Uic  nnd  inscription  may  refer  toanedMT 
Panlus  (Ueiiius,  v.  4,  xix.  7).  Pauhu  wm  in  the 
aaditoriem  ef  Papinian  ( Dig.  29.  tit  S.  a.  97;  49^ 
tit.  14.  &.  tiO),  and  couM-quently  was  acting  as  n 
jurist  in  the  joint  reigns  of  ISeptimius  Severus  and 
Antoninu*  Caracalla,  and  also  during  the  reign  of 
CaraMlhi.  Paulas  was  exiled  by  Elagabalua,  but 
he  was  recalled  by  Alexan  ler  S^vi-nis  when  be 
became  emperor,  and  was  made  a  member  of  his 
consilium  (AureL  Viet.  Cur^.  xxiv.  ;  Lamplid* 
A /ex.  25).  Paulus  also  held  the  office  of  prae- 
fectua  [»aetorio:  he  survived  his  contemporary 
Ulpien.  In  two  paaaages  ef  the  Digeat  whleh  hw 
been  already  n«ferred  to,  Paulus  ( Libro  taitie  De» 
cretomm)  speaks  of  two  cases  in  which  be  gaie  an 
opinion  eoaliary  te  Papinian,  bat  die  emperor 
decided  accurdinjj  to  Papinian '»  opinion. 

Paaloa  waa  perhaps  the  moat  fertile  of  all  the 
UnMW  law  writers,  and  thaM  ia  mam  excerpted 
Im  him  hi  dM  IMiiaat  te  ikin  loy  edNT  jnie^ 
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except  Ulpiiin.  It  is  eaid  that  there  are  2462  ex- 
cerpts from  UlpiaOt  in  the  Digest,  and  2083  from 
FmfaMb  or  2080,  according  to  Pudita  (Cmnutt  &c 
vol.  i.  p.  458),  which  make  about  one  sixth  of  the 
vrhole  Digest.  The  excerpts  from  Paulus  and 
Ulpian  together  make  abont  one  half  of  tht  IWgwt. 
Corvidius  Scaevola,  Panlus,  and  Ulpian,  are  named 
by  Modestinus  (Dig.  27.  tik  2.  a.  1 3.  §  2),  who  was 
w  hat  of  the  great  jaAla»  Tflb  woftutmv  K9fw^ti$wtt 
Paulus  is  honnurrd  by  Oordian  with  the  title  "pru- 
dentiaaimus"  (Cod.  5.  tiL  4.  a.  6).  It  has  been 
objactod  to  Un  dnft  Ut  oQflo  is  too  ooiri6i>iod»  cud 
that  he  is  sometimes  obscure  ;  bat  his  style  is  as 
good  as  that  of  other  writers  of  the  period,  tboo^ 
not  to  eoqr  m  that  of  Ulpian.  Some  writers  lum 
disooTcred  something  of  Orecism  in  him,  which  is 
made  an  ai-gument  in  favoar  of  his  Greek  origin. 
The  writings,  like  those  of  all  the  Roman  jurists 
who  are  known  to  ns  only  by  exeopCl,  require  a 
careful  study,  as  w»  hvn  the  fi^gnmto  dMaehed 
from  their  coDtext» 

Paulas  oommmited  on  Jsvolenua,  LAbeo,  Salrios 
Jultanus,  C.  Scaevola,  and  Pi^inian.  H«  it  dtcd 
by  Macer  and  Modestinaa. 

Tho  wiitiBgt  of  Bnlm  mentioned  in  lk»  Fk^ 

ri'iitine  Indox  are  the  folliv.viiK'  ;  froin  some  of 
which  there  is  only  a  ainslc  excerpt  or  a  few,  and 
from  ioaie  not  on«  in  u«  Dlgeat  1.  His  great 
work.  Ad  Edictum^  in  80  books.  2.  Quafftiunes^ 
in  26  books  ;  both  these  worita  are  conmiented  on 
by  Cnjacius  (Op.  torn.  t.).  SL  RetpoMo^  in  23 
books.  4.  Drcvia^  in  23  bouui  5.  Ad  Plautium^  in  | 
18  books.  6.  Liliricul  Sahinum^  in  16  books,  "i.  Ad 
lAfffa  Jtd.  ei  Pap^  in  10  books.  8.  Re<jularta^ 
in  7  books,  and  9.  IA$r  Singtdaris  Regularium^ 
both  of  which  are  excerpted  in  the  Digest :  the 
1  ndex  also  mentions  Rtyulurium  $t€Kior  Sy.  10.  Sett- 

Fadoy  in  6  books,  but  thero  is  no  1 
cerpt  in  the  Digest  ;  and  this  work  is  conjectured 
to  bo  the  same  as  the  iSeje  LiOri  JmperiaUum  Hen- 
fMfeavww,  wlubh  sre  nientioiied  sfterwifdo  In  this 

■rticle.     1 1.  Srriti'ntiar.  Libri  quinrpte,  dedicated  to 

Ut  son :  this  work  was  used  in  the  Visigoth  col> 
leetioa  caDed  the  Bnvitriom,  where  it  is  divided 
into  titles,  and  called  Senfmtiam  Reeeptae,  a  name 
which  may  hare  been  given  to  it  on  account  of  its 
importance,  and  in  consequence  of  the  sanction  of 
Constantine  and  V'alentinian.  12.  Ad  Vitdlium^ 
in  4  books.  Vi.  Ad  Ncratumi,  in  4  hooks.  \i.  Fi- 
daconuniaa^  in  3  books.  J  5.  Dccreiomm  Libri  II 
of  wMeh  it  it  tonjectnred  that  the  Dterttomm 

L&ri  srjr^  or  Tmperialinm  Srnterdi'intm  in  Cogni- 
tiombm  prolatanun  Uhri  «»,  or  tkt»UHtiM  wot  IM- 
grsto,  nay  be  >  ttwadtditlwi.   H.  DtASdlm^ 

in  rj  hooks.  17.  LStti  frry  MnnnaHnm.  IR.  In- 
stitutiomeMf  in  2  bookt*  from  which  there  is  a  fmg- 
nent  in  Boathint,  Ad  Chtnmk  Ihpioe^  Vh.  2  (ad 

c  4).  \9.  De  Officio  Procfmsidi$,  in  2  books, 
20.  il<<  Z^ipem  .^e^m  ^bitKHM,  in  3  books.  21.  Ad 
Legem  JnUant,  in  two  book* :  there  is  only  a  single 
excerpt  in  the  Digest  (48.  tit.  9.1.  16).  SSL  De 
Jure  Fisci,  in  2  Ixioks  :  there  is  only  one  excerpt 
from  this  work  (Dig.  34.  til.  9.  s,  5).  23.  Jierpt- 
imrktm  Liber  Simgmlaris^  which  has  been  already  re- 
ferred to.  ?4.  A- rV-n.WAjts,  in  2  books,  written  in 
the  time  of  Elagabalus  (Dig.  60.  tit.  16.  s.  8L 

All  the  foOowing  tiwlitat  ««w  in  rin^  hooka: 
• — 1.  De  Poenis  Parjanorum.  2.  De  Poenb  MHi- 
tttm,  8.  DePimUommmmLtgum,  4.  De  Uturit, 
B,  Ih  OndSbm  et  AiMbm!  C^M"*  {Op.\aaL 
iiLOIumvLcdO)  a^athat  **•  penon  worthy 


of  credit,  into  whose  hands  this  book  had  cmnm  \ 
entire,  had  affirmed  that  this  work  was  almost  en- 
tirely  given  in  the  10th  fragment  De  Gnuiibtt*'**^ 
(Dig.  38.  tit.  10)  ;  which  fact,  if  true,  shows  thnt  I 
many  of  these  single  treatises  were  no  more  thnxi  > 
chapters.    6.  De  Jure  CodicUhrum.    7.  Dm  JSj>- 
dffuifion'fm^  T'ifr!'irtifn  {VaL  Frag.  %  246).  8. 
Hegutam  tkUcnitmim.     9,  Ad  Set.  CMttkmmm. 
lOk  Ad  8bL  TMflfaMHN.   11.  Ad  SbL  aOamim 
num.    12.  Ad  S^i.  Velleianutn.         Ad  SeL  Libo- 
mMomum,  eem  Ciaudiaiuam  f   thna  it  atanda  in 
the  Inde&    Id^  Dt  Cffiiio  Ats^^etf  F^yAnnL  ' 
15.  De  OJIdt  Pracficti  Urhi.     16.  De  Qgki^ 
Praelorit  TUs&irtt ;  there  is  no  exoeipt  fkooi  diin 
work  in  the  Digest,  bat  then  am  twt  eaeetptn 
in  the  FroffoieiUa  VaticaHa^  §§  244,  945,    17,  Urn  \ 
ejrtranrdinariis  Criminibtts  :  there  is  no  excerpt  in 
the  Digest.     18.  Hyj-xAheearia^  which  should  be 
Ad  Hypotkeeariam  Formtilam  :  there  is  no  excerpt 
in  the  Digest.     19.  Ad  Afuntcipaletn :  there  is  no 
excent  in  the  Digest,  but  there  is  an  excerpt  la 
tito  wragmtnia  VcUictma^  §  237,  the  coinmenco-  | 
ment  of  which  is  also  in  the  Digest  (27.  tit.  1. 
s.  46.  $  1),  but  it  ia  cited  from  the  Z«6er  de  CW> 
■MonAm  7  there  it  alto  uothtr  axBOfpt  in  tlw 

Franmrnta    Vafiram^  §  243.     20.    De  PuUiciM 
Judicm,   21.  De  ImMeum  Ttdaamttk  32. 
isepeuKtHnnMH  «nMMM^  wnwn,  aa  naa  oetB  si^^ 

gested  by  Gronovius,  'should  doubtless  be  iJe 
CentumviraHbus  JudicHs.     23.  De  Jure  Sim' 
gulari.    24.  De  Seeumdie  Thbulis.    25.  Ad  Ora- 
tiimem  D.  Seteri.    26.  Ad  OratioHtm  IK.  MML 
Ad  Ijfyem  Velleiam:  there  is  no  excerpt  in 
the  Digest.     28.  Ad  Legem  Cviciam.     2d.  Ad 
I^egem  Faleidiam.    80.  ik  iacito  Fideicemmkm, 
31.   De  Poriionihtis   quae  ULeris  Damnfitomm 
eoueecbaUmr,    82.  De  Jurit  ei  Faeli  IgmorvaUv*, 
88.  De  Addtmik  (1%  48.  tit  le.  &  le)  t 
yet  there  are  excrq>ts  fron\  the  Tre$  Libri  de 
AduUeriitf  which  lead  to  the  inference  that  there 
may  ha  tome  emr  at  to  the  IMet  SwyfaiM  de 

Adulteriit.  34.  Dc  Instructoct  Infirumeitto.  3o. 
AppeUatiombue :  there  is  no  excerpt  from  this  work 
in  the  I>^;eat  86.  De  Jure  LSbeOorum,  37.  Ite 
Testamentit,  by  which  is  intended  the  Li/ier  de 
Forma  Testamntii  (  Dip.  32.  b.  08).  38.  Ik  Jure 
Patronatm.  39.  De  Jure  Paironaiusqttod  ex  Ijepo 
Julia  ei  Fapia  venit.  40.  De  Aciioti^.  41.  /As 
Coneurrentibus  Actioni/itis.  42.  IK- Intcr(rt*{rm>'l>H$ 
Feminamm  {  which  is  conjectured  by  Zimmcru  to 
be  the  same  m  ^  Ad  Set.  fWlifwaei.  48.  De 
Donafionibns  inter  Vimm  el  I'mrrm.  44.  De 
Legibwu  46.  De  L^itimie  Uerediiat^m:  there 
are  no  asearptt  tnoi  tha  Ihiat  laat  variui  in  tba 
Digest  46.  pe  lAaMm  dmdk,  it  th 
StDUttu  Omwfftis- 

Tha  ladax  data  not  contain  AaftOowing  works, 
tinless,  M  Otmem  remarks,  they  ought  to  stand 
in  pUu;e  of  some  of  the  works  which  are  named  in 
the  Index,  and  from  which  there  are  no  excerpts  ; — 
1.  LSbriad  Edictum  Aedil.  CuntL  2.  The  excerpts 
from  Alfenus  and  Labeo.  3.  Libri  de  Officio  Con- 
sulis.  4.  And  the  following  Libri  Siagularn  .*  Ik 
IMenU  Comtek,  D»  Aftktdi*  Liberalis  Catuom  (which 
sonin?  to  ho  the  same  work),  De  Asfiipyitir.nr 
torum,  De  Comoeptime  Formuiarumt  Ik  Dotu  He- 
peiiliotte^  Ad  MA^em  J^eriute  ChndMltts,  De  ^jfioeii 
Afs>  %snntin.  Ad  Srt.  TitrpilUanum^  De  Variis  Lee- 
Uomhiijf,  and  De  CojgnitiombuM ;  and  the  notes  to 
Julian,  Papinian,and8aNffah,iriuahhMl»hBmmiv 
wn  mBoijtM,   Tkm  iaaiioft|aiMfiiilht 
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"^^  '  nnrneration  of  the  work*  •  f  Paulas  is  not 
mdc  ncsdj  ior  ^  mIm  of  completenciiu  To 
ta  iA»  m  eeamwt  wMi  tlw  nrttar  of  jvi^ 

prcdeac*  it  »how8  hU  woiidfrful  fertility  and  th« 
peat  nhety  of  tabjeGU  oo  which  h«  WMemplojed. 
CijKSM  kw derotad  to  tfa*  IMadBdkimm  and 

(^mmaHome*  of  Paulus  the  whole  of  the  fifth  to- 
Vjvye  of  his  works  (ed-  Neap.  1768),  except  a  few 
pget,  which  are  upon  the  hijfertmtiae  of  Modes- 
The  aixth  rolaine  of  the  same  edition  con- 

■>§  th^  Rtnffitinms  Solemrua  of  Cujacius  (a.  D. 


The  fint 


\M)  ou  the  HeMfumta  of  Paulas. 
tiiM*  of  CojMiaa  «QBlite»  th» 

JatM  Pttmli  Receptarum  Scntettttorvm  LU/ros  quiit- 
fm.  The  iodastry  of  Paulus  must  hare  been  un- 
trnMaff,  tmd  ihm  mwUni  of  hi*  l«gd  bifdqg  ia 
p  bv  the  variety  of  hij  kboors.  Perhapt  BO 
kpl  writer,  ancient  or  modco,  Iim  handled  M 
— y  «ab}ect«,  if  w  gpipt  fcfagwrt  «WMMini«t«r. 
(Gmio*,  ri/ie]«  JuriMConsultorum  ;  Cujacius,  Op. 
ei.  NeapoL  1758  ;  Ziinmem,  Getckichiedet  Hooiis- 
titn  PrkiatrrdUs,  367,  &ci  Paulas,  Receptat  St»- 
Inaae  cum  lr.urpretaiktm  fwlgoliurum^  ed.  L. 
Aiwitt,  Bonn,  1833. )  [G.  L  1 

PAULUS,  PAfi»i5lE'NUS,a  contemporary  juid 
tSmik  tt  Am  jtmmgat  PUny,  was  a  distingniahed 
RoRiaB  et^aes.  and  was  celebrated  for  his  elegiac  and 
Ijnc  poemSb  lie  belonged  to  the  same  municipium 
(Meiwi  m  Umbrift)  m  Pn^rtina,  wbom  be 
ham  auomUm.  Pliny  be>tows  the 
fggoa  tbe  character,  liCs, 
t»i  fomm  if  P^aiwii  Ab  anaedeto  trUcli 
I'tnr  rvlates  respecting  iho  jurist  Javolcnus  Priscus 
■ad  PtwispBi  Paalaa  has  girca  xm  to  much  di»> 
f  iii»,rf  vkieh  loiiie  MeooBtviDlitfMnid  radar 
Jivoi,«!«uR.    (Plia.  Ep.  tL  15,  vii.  6,  ix.  22.) 

PAULUS,  SE'KOIUa  1.  Skroius  Pauli;s, 
tfKaaaal  (dvAihrcrros)  of  Cyprus,  whom  the  Apostle 
Mc«f«riedleCfaralianity(Jc<i,xiiL7>  He 
h  not  mentioned  by  any  other  writer  ;  but  he  may 
bve  been  the  iather  of  the  Sergius  next  mentioned. 

1  L  Snnoa  Pauloi»  6m  af  tha  aontola 
w*«ti  in  A.  D.  94  {Ftuti). 

3.  L.  Suujiua  Paulvs,  consul  a,d.  168  with 
U  Vcericiaa  Apmuamu,  in  lha  trign  af  M.  A«- 
mEqi  {Fatti). 

PAULUS,  L.  VETTIUS)  consul  suffectus 
A.tc  81  wA  T.  Jraiw  Umtm*  (Fasti). 

PAYOR,  that  is.  Fear  or  Terror,  was,  togeilier 
v^h  Pallor  or  Paleness,  a  companion  of  Jdars 
■■aog  the  Romana.  Their  worship  was  believed 
t»  Wt*  bHB  inatitated  by  TuUas  Uostilius  during 
•  plagiie,  or  at  a  critical  moment  in  a  tmttle.  Their 
•erdirp  was  attended  to  by  Salii.  called  PtUlorii 
tod  /'jBom.  (Lir.  i.  27  ;  Aug.  Df  Civ.  Dei^  ir. 
I  -'3 ;  Stat.  TWi,  iii.  425  ;  VaL  Flacc  iii.  89  ; 
CliudisQ.  n  Rmjin.  i.  344.)  [L.  S.J 

FAUSA^NIAS,  liiatarinL   1.  A  Svartn  af 

th-  \r<l  branch  of  the  myal  family,  the  Bon  of 
CiecmtbrBUis  and  neabew  of  Leonidos  ( Thuc  L  94  ; 
BMi.ix.lf).  HitMhcr^MiBavaiAkaihw 
vAldthea  (Schol.  ad  Tkmu  i.  134  ;  Schol.  ad 
Emit.  1.  84  ;  Saidaa  caUa  her  *Ayx*^«  I 
niMfiiL&KTheano).  Seftial  writen  (Arirt. 
nl.  I  5,  viL  13.  §  13  ;  Plut  CuhmJ.  ad 
182  :  D.-m.  in  Neaer.  §  97,  p.  1378, 
«iBeitke:  Suula^,  ».  r.  naiNToy/at,  &.C.)  incor- 
^7  caa  hira  king  (Paua.  ill  4.  §  9)  ;  he  only 

in  tha  guaidiaa* 


th^  «f  kfa  ooiuin  Pleistacchus,  the  ton  of  LaonidM, 
fef  whfloi  ba  ascnbad  tlM  fuuctlont  of  fojalty 

from  ».  c.  \70  to  the  pi  rioJ  of  his  death  (Thuc.  i. 
94,  132  i  Ueiod.  ix.         In  &c.  479,  when  tha 


AdtaaiBtt  adbd  UMB  d»LaMdMnonin»ftraid 

against  the  Persians,  the  Spartn^  after  some  delay 
(on  the  motives  for  wliich  Biabm>  Thirlwall,  Hitt, 
of  Onece^  toL  ii.  p.  S37,  Ac.,  has  thrown  consi- 
derable light),  sent  a  body  of  five  thousand  Spar- 
tans, each  attended  by  wen  Ilelots,  under  tlie 
commiUid  of  Pausanias.  From  Herodotus  (ix.  5^) 
it  appears  that  Euryaaao^tiM  Mil  af  Doric uk,  was 
associati  rl  ^vith  him  as  commander.  At  the  Isth- 
mus i'ausanios  was  jobcd  by  the  other  Peiopon- 
nesian  alliea,  and  at  Eleasis  by  the  AthnayM, 
and  forthwith  took  the  command  of  the  combined 
forces  (Thuc.  L  130  ;  Herod.  Tiii  8 ;  Fkoi.  iiL  14. 
f  1 ;  Ilia  ««idi4yipiiN>{a  and  ^rMMimplftUi), 
tha  other  fircek  generals  forming  a  .sort  of  council 
«f  war  (Herod,  ix.  60).  The  allied  forcaa  than 
oaawd  CidHMRNi,  Hid  It  BiyihuaPaiwaiiiai  halted 
and  formed  his  line  on  the  skirts  of  the  mountain, 
his  forces  amounting  to  nearly  1 10,U00  men.  Here 
they  were  assailed  by  the  Persian  cavalry  under 
Masistius,  who  were  repidnd  iftev  tha  AtMOiaiia 
had  reinforced  the  Mef^reans,  who  were  being 
hard  pressed  [.Ui.YMrioi>uut;tiJ,  and  Maiii!>liue>  had 

&llen.  Per  tiia  pufmm  af  baiag  better  siipplied 

with  water,  Pan^anias  now  descended  into  the 
territory  of  Plataeae,  and  posted  liis  army  on 
tha  banka  af  a  ■nail  itnam,  wUdi  Hecodotoa 
calls  the  Asopns,  and  which  was  probably  one 
of  its  tribntanet.  Mardonius  drew  up  his  forces 
on  tha  apporfla  bank  of  tha  ttfaani.  After  a 
delay  of  ten  days,  during  which  the  armies  were 
kept  inactive  by  the  unlavourable  zq^oxta  of  tha 
soothiayers,  Mazdoniiu  reaolved  la  attack  i3»m 
Greeks.  Information  of  his  intention  was  con- 
veyed by  night  to  the  Greeks  by  Alexander  of 
Macedon.  Accordingly,  the  next  day  the  Persian 
cavalry  made  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  Qiadu, 
and  piincd  possession  of  the  Gargaphian  spring,  on 
which  the  Greeks  depended  for  their  supply  of 
rad  aa  thare  seemed  no  Ukelihooid  of  a 
engasement  that  day,  Pausanian,  uith  the 
of  the  allied  genends,  resolved  to  re- 
'  to  Plitagaa.  Tkb  waa  daaa  in  tha 
course  of  the  enduing  night.  On  the  fnllowing  day 
the  neat  batUo  <Mf  Pktaeaa  took  nlace.  The 
PaiMtt  ftfaw  mm  ^eedfljr  loatod  and  Aair 
camp  stormed,  where  a  terrible  carnage  ensued. 
The  Spartans  were  judged  to  have  fought  most 
bravely  in  the  battle,  and  among  them,  according 
to  Dioderai  (xL  33),  Pausanias  was  selected  as 
having  acriuitted  himself  most  valiantly.  Hut  He- 
rodotus makes  no  mention  of  his  naxne  in  this  con- 
nection. An  Aeginetan  urged  Pausanias  to  refanga 
the  mutilation  of  Leon  Idas,  by  impnliiig  the  corpse 
of  Mardonius  ;  an  advice  which  Pausanias  rejected 
widi  abkananea.  Paosauas  gata  dkaetiona  that 
all  tho  spoil  should  Ik?  left  to  bo  collected  by  the 
Hebta.  Ten  lamplM  of  ail  that  waa  most  valoable 
in  this  baaly  van  prawled  to  PlmannHL  H€io> 
dolus  has  preserved  a  story,  that,  to  exhibit  tho 
Gontiaat  botweoi  their  modes  of  living,  Paosaniaa 
oideiad  tha  Ftrdan  ibvaa  to  prepaia  a  banqoat 
similar  to  what  they  commonly  prepared  for  Mar- 
donius, and  then  directed  his  Helots  to  place  by 
the  bide  of  it  a  Lac»nian  dinner  ;  and,  laughing, 
bade  the  Greek  generals  olm-rve  the  folly  of  the 

kadar  of  (ha  MackM^  who^  whila  aUa  to  Jiva  in  MMb 
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style,  had  come  to  rob  the  Onscks  o(  their  scanty 
■tofftt.  (Heiod.  is.  10—85;  Died.  zL  29— 
ML) 

As  to  the  gencFBlship  of  Pauaanias  in  this  action. 
Bishop  Thirl  wall  remariu  {Hiat.  o/Grteee^rol.  iL 
^  952) :  Whether  Pausanias  committed  any 
cnnMderable  faults  as  a  genornl.  \s  a  qaestion  still 
more  open  to  controversy  tliaii  bimilar  cases  in 
modem  warfare.  But  at  least  it  MOt  ekw  that 
he  followed,  and  did  not  direct  or  control  erenta, 
and  that  he  was  for  a  time  on  the  brink  of  min, 
fioni  wUA  he  was  delivered  more  by  the  wahnaas 
of  the  enemy  than  hy  his  own  pnidcnco.  In  the 
critical  moment,  however,  he  displayed  the  tlnnness, 
md  if,  aa  appaan  maaifta^  tfw  aaotha^ar  via  Ua 
instninu  nt,  the  aUfity  of  •  efoil  ta 

the  junctoxe.** 

InuMdiatdy  Bftar  Iba  iMtHo  afimal  oonAdaiwjr 
was  entered  into,  on  the  proposition  of  Azialaides 
(Pint.  Arist.  21).  The  contingents  which  the 
allies  were  to  maintain  for  carrying  on  the  war 
agahut  the  barharians,  were  fixed' ;  daptttfea  were 
to  })o  «;f'nt  fnnn  al!  the  states  of  (in>oce  every  year 
to  Piataeae,  to  deliberate  on  their  common  interests, 
and  calebnita  die  anniversary  of  the  battle  ;  and 
every  fifth  year  a  fostival,  to  be  called  the  Feast 
of  Liberty,  was  to  be  celebrated  at  Plataeae,  the  in- 
haUlBiita  of  whieh  pfaoa  wm  dadavad  foiMable 

•ndiadaMllderit.  It  is  this  treaty  which  Thucy- 
didaa  cada  t)df  woKaids  Tlauaatdov  ^crd  tov  Mij- 
9w«rBdr  (Tluie.  Hi  68,  comp.  il  71).  Before 
the  Greek  forces  withdrew,  Pauaanias  led  them  to 
attack  Thebes,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  those 
who  had  been  traitors  to  the  cause  of  Greece.  After 
A  siege  of  twenty  days,  Timagenidas  and  Attaginus, 
who  had  been  the  leaders  of  the  Median  party, 
consented  to  be  delivered  up.  The  latter,  however, 
inade  his  escape.  Paosanias  dismissed  his  fiunily 
unharmed  ;  but  the  rest  who  were  delivered  up  ho 
had  conveyed  to  Corinth  and  put  to  death  there 
withoot  anjftm  «f  trial— ^tba  i!f»l  inffieation 
that  appears  of  his  imperious  character"  (Herod,  ix. 
88  i  Diod.  XL  33).  It  was  apeedilj  Mowed  by 
another.  On  llie  tripod  dedicated  bf  tiw  Gieeka 
nt  Delphi  from  the  spoil  taken  from  the  Madaa  he 
bad  the  following  inscription  engraved  : 

The  inscription  was  afterwards  obliterated  by 
Iho  Laeedaemonians,  and  the  names  of  the  states 
which  joined  in  effecting  the  overthrow  of  the  bar- 
barian substituted  (Thuc.  i.  1 32  ;  Uem.  i«  Xecwrurn^ 
p.  1378,  ed.  Reiske  ;  Com.  Nepos,  Paus.  1  ; 
Herod,  viii.  8'2).  Simonidcs,  with  whom  Pan- 
sanias  seems  to  have  been  on  terms  of  intimacy 
(Aafian,  Fbr.  Hki.  bu  41),  wm  the  cempoaer  of 
the  elegy.    (Paus.  iii.  8.  §  2.) 

In  B.  &  477  (see  the  discussion  bj  ClinUm  On 
Aa  Adkmim  Empire,  Fasti  HeDen.  ▼oL  H.  p.  948, 
&c)  the  confederate  Greeks  sent  out  a  fleet  under 
the  command  of  Pauaanias,  to  follow  up  their 
auccess  by  driving  the  Persians  completely  out  of 
Kurope  and  the  islands.  Cyprus  was  first  attacked, 
and  the  greater  part  of  it  subdued.  From  Cyprus 
Pausanias  sailed  to  Byzantium,  and  captured  the 
city  (Time.  i.  94).  It  was  probably  as  a  memorial 
of  this  conquest  that  he  dedicated  to  Poseidon  in  a 
temple  on  the  Thracian  Bosporus,  at  a  place  culled 
Exampaeus,  the  bowl  mentiaaad  hj  Bandatns  (iv. 
81),  the  jMcriptktt  OD  whieh  it  piaaarvadlij  Adie- 
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j  naeos  (xiL  9,  p.  536,  a.  b.).  It  does  not  diatinctlj 
I  appear  what  could  hare  iodneed  Jvatin  (ix.  I  )  to 

call  Pausanias  the  founder  of  Byzantium  (a  *tnt».- 
ment  which  is  repeated  by  Isidorus,  Origuu^s,  sv. 
1.  §  42);  though  if,  as  Justin  says,  Pausanias  held 
possession  of  the  dty  for  aeven  years,  he  my 
had  opportunities  for  effecting  such  alterations  in  i 
the  city  and  the  government  as  nearly  to  have  ro  j 
modelled  both,  and  the  honotirs  usually  accorded  to  , 
f'nnidt^r^  may  hftvabaan  coafcped  on  him  bj  the  j 
Byzantines.  i 

The  capture  of  Djaanliun  aflbedad  PtaMame  ' 
an  opportunity  for  commencing  the  execution  of 
the  design  which  he  had  apparently  formed  evea 
bflibte  leaving  Gnece.  Staaled  by  hie  aaneeM  and 
leputatifin,  his  station  as  a  Spartan  citizen  had. 
beeome  too  restricted  for  his  ambition.    His  po-  i 
iition  aa  regent  waa  one  whidi  must  temainate  I 
when  the  king  became  of  age.    As  a  tyrant  ovec;  ' 
not  Sparta  merely,  but  the  whole  of  Greece 
{i<piiiJi*vos  'EAAi^ruc^r  dpx^^  Thuc.  i.  128),  sap-  | 
ported  hj  the  power  of  the  Persian  king,  he  hopcKl  ' 
that  the  reward  of  his  treachery  to  (ireece  would 
be  ample  enough  to  satisfy  his  overweening  ptido  ' 
and  amgance. 

Among  the  prisoners  taken  at  Byzantium  wrre 
some  Persians  connected  with  the  royal  fauiiy.  | 
These  Pausaniaa,  by  the  aid  of  Gong^-lus,  whom  I 
ho  had  made  j;ovcmor  of  Byzantium,  sent  to  the 
king  without  the  knowledge  of  the  other  allies, 
giving  oat  that  they  had  ouide  their  eaeape.  Oon- 
gylus  escorted  them,  and  was  the  bearer  of  a  letter  ' 
from  Pausanias  to  the  king,  in  which  the  former  I 
offered  to  bring  Sparta  and  the  rest  of  Greece  under  ! 
his  power,  and  proposed  to  marry  his  deadlier  | 
(Herodotus,  v.  .32.  mentions  that  he  had  proposed 
to  marry  the  daughter  of  Megabates).    He  at  the 
■one  tine  laqneited  Xenea  to  send  some  trusty  i 
person  to  the  coast  to  treat  with  him.    Xervt  s 
sent  Artabazus  with  a  letter  thanking  Pausanias  i 
for  Aa  relaaaa  of  tiie  priaonen,  and  offisriaf  him  j 
whatever  amount  of  troops  and  money  he  requited  j 
for  accomplishing  hia  des^gna.  (Aceoirding  to  Fin-  | 
taidi,  AwbK,  10,  he  netnilljieeaived  500  talenta 
of  gold  from  the  king.)    Pausanhu  now  aet  bo 
bounds  to  his  arrogant  and  domineering  temper. 
He  treated  the  allies  with  harshness  and  injustice, 
made  himself  difficult  of  acccaa,  and  a>nducted  j 
himself  so  angrily  and  violently  towards  all  alike,  | 
tliat  no  one  could  come  near  him  ;  and  with  a 
rashness  that  even  exceeded  his  arroganee  os- 
Bumed  the  dress  and  state  of  a  Persian  satrap,  and 
even  journeyed  throu^  Thrace  with  a  guard  t»i  ^ 
Persians  and  E{gyp«iaaa.  The  alfieB  were  ae  die>  i 
gusted  by  this  conduct,  especially  as  contrasted 
with  that  of  Cimon  and  Aristeides^  that  thej  all,  i 
exoept  die  Feieponaewuia  and  Atginetana,  volim-  | 
tarily  offered  to  tianafer  to  the  Athenians  that  IR»> 
eminence  of  imnk  which  Sparta  had  hitherto  en< 
joyed.    In  this  way  the  Athenian  conft»deracy 
first  took  its  rise.    Reports  of  the  conduct  and  | 
designs  of  Pausanias  reached  Sparta,  and  he  was 
recalled  ;  and  as  the  allies  refused  to  obey  Dorcis, 
who  was  sent  in  his  place,  the  Spaitna  dedinad 
to  take  any  farther  share  in  the  operations  against 
the  Persians.    Pausanias,  on  reaching  Sparta,  was 
put  npon  hia  trial,  and  eontrietedef  Tmeea  ofllnow 
against  individuals  ;  but  the  o\  i  !.  nee  respecthy 
his  meditated  treachery  and  M^sm  waa  not  yal 
thought  inflkieatl/  atfeqg;  Hm  ha««ver«  wmnt 
the  ocden  of  the  aphony  nilad  !■«  vmbcI  ef  Bc^ 
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waaatf  m  tbonigh  vith  Um  inlention  of  taking 
jKt  ii       war,  ud,  nimuiB^  to  BjrMOitiam, 

vkich  was  ttill  in  the  bands  of  Gongylus,  re- 
ttntd  h'n  treasonable  intrigues.    According  to 
Pbaidi  (CSmoh,  c,  6  ;  comp.  MoraL  p.  555,  K), 
6t  ■HMOite  occMiop  of  his  expulsion  from  the 
c'!t  tn*  an  strociou*  injury  offered  to  a  family  of 
u4tincuon  in   Byzaniium,  which  ended  in  the 
in|ka]  death  of  thtt  fieliB  of  his  lust  and  cruelty, 
at  which  the  allied  were  so  inoensedf  that  they 
ouied  upon  the  Athenians  to  ezpol  him.    He  did 
■jCMMn  to  Sputa,  but  w«nt  to  CoIoiim  Id  the 
Trtfu,  vbm  at  again  entered  into  communication 
Tith  the  Persian      Hanng  received  an  impera- 
tive ned  to  Sparta,  and  not  thinking  his  plans 
r  f^cient'y  m-itur  il  to  enable  him  to  hid  dofiance 
to  the  i^boca,  he  xetorned  at  their  command,  and 
m  his  auiial  waa  tbmm  into  prison*  Re  was, 
b>  ir«Ter,  soon  set  atfibv^  ;  and,  trusting  to  the 
iaiarnce  of  monej,  oflered  himself  for  trial  Still  all 
6e  suspidoas  drctunstances  which  were  collected 
Bid  compaxed  with  respect  to  his  present  and  pfi^ 
vVni«  hrearhes  of  established  customs  did  not  seem 
tuinaeat  to  warrant  the  cphors  in  proceeding  to  ex- 
tamkSm  wA  a  man  of  his  rank.   Bat  ami  after 
tlii  seeond  escape  Pauuinias  could  not  rest.  He 
npraed  an  intrigue  with  the  Helots  (comp.  Arist. 
FtSL  r,  1,  7),  promising  them  freedom  and  the 
rcbts  of  dtizenebip,  if  they  v.  rmld  ri^o  and  over- 
tbiuv  dw  foTonuneat.   But  even  when  these  de- 
lifM  vma  baCnyed  ty  Mnw  of  the  Hebte,  ^ 
(rhsfs  sma  llill  reluctant  to  act  u]>on  this  infonn- 
I    atia^  AwidaBt,  however,  soon  fomished  them 
«i*d«Wv««TMaMa.  PnnaiM  vat  itiU  carry- 
in;  on  his  intrigues  with  Persia.   A  man  named 
Arg^int,  who  was  charged  with  a  letter  to  Arta- 
bsns,  having  his  stiapidons  awakened  by  noticing 
tkat  none  of  those  as&t  previously  on  similar  er- 
im*U  \<:\,\  returned,  counterfeited  the  seal  of  Pau- 
•s&k.*  aiid  opened  the  letter,  in  which  he  found 
<frcctioos  for  hia  9mA  daattk    Ba  carried  the 
kttctto  the  ephora,  and,  in  accordance  with  a  plan 
'^pimd  hj  himself;  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of 
ranlaa  at  Tkemmia,  in  a  but  wUeh  ha  m?idc4 
W  a  partition,  behind  which  he  placed  some  of  the 
cpWi,  Pansanias,  as  he  expected,  came  to  in* 
^Sntmnmm  «f  Us  placing  hnnidf  bm  as  g 
tTJp;^'.~^ant.    Argilius  n«proached  him  with  his  uii- 
fMdd  ditfqgard  of  his  past  serrioes,  and  con- 
iMihat  tba  ephova  thoald  bw  from  the  lips 
cf  Paaianias  himself  the  admisBioa  of  bis  various 
iatiifaes  with  the  barbarian.     Upon  this  the 
<fWs  prepared  to  arrest  him  in  the  street  as  he 
'ftvned  to  Sparta,    But,  wnoad  1^  a  friendly 
afcal  frmn  one  of  the  epbocs,  and  guessing  from 
**  looks  of  another  the  purpose  for  which  they 
^•■rpt  coming,  he  fled  aoA  took  refuge  in  the  temple 
of  Alhpne  Chalcioecus,  establishing  himself  for 
•hdter  in  a  building  attached  to  the  temple.  The 
•ibacsi  kafiag  watdied  far  a  tima  wbm  be  was 
iso^f,  intercepted  hrm,  stripped  off  the  roof,  and 
proceeded  to  bsdld  ap  the  door ;  the  a^  mother 
^HmniBibsinif  mid  ta  have  been  aoMi^  die 

Srst  who  laid  a  stnno  f  r  this  purpose.    When  he 
I      *ru  on  the  point  of  expiring,  the  ephors  took  him 
»jt  leet  Us  dmtb  sheold  poDate  the  aaetoary. 

'       ''^  ^  5     v..  ri  as  he  got  outside.   It  was  at  first 
'       proposed  to  cast  his  body  into  the  Caeadas ;  but 
*^  pnpossl  was  overruled,  and  he  was  buried  in 
1  onghbouthood  of  the  temple.  Subsequently, 

^     diMtMi  «f  tba  Detpbie  oacK  hie  bodj 
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was  remoTed  and  buried  at  the  spot  where  he 
died  ;  and  to  atone  te  tlie  goddeu  for  the  Iom  of 

her  suppliant,  two  brazen  statues  were  dedicated 
in  her  temple.  (Thuc  i.  94,  95,  r2«— 134  ;  Diod. 
xi.  44,  45  ;  Nepos,  Paus.  5  ;  Suidus,  «.  v.  IlaiNr. ; 
Polyaen.  viiL  51.)  According  to  Plutarch  (de 
srru  nu;iil>trim  Vimfii'ta,  p.  .')()()),  an  oracle  directed 
the  SparLaus  to  propitiate  the  soul  of  Pausanias, 
for  wiiich  purpose  they  brought  neeromaneert  from 
Italy.  As  to  the  date  of  the  death  of  Pausanias, 
we  only  know  that  it  must  have^been  bUer  than 
&  c.  471,  when  Tbrnnistodee  was  beafabed,  fer 
Themistodes  was  living  in  Arcos  nt  the  time  when 
Pausanias  communicated  to  him  his  phms  (Plat. 
TkemiMt.  p.  128),  and  befeie  b.  &  466,  when  The- 
mihtocU'S  took  refuge  in  Asia.  The  accounts  of 
the  death  of  Pausuiias  given  by  Nepos,  Aelian, 
and  ethers,  differ,  and  are  donbtless  erroneous,  ia 
some  particulars. 

Pausanias  left  three  sons  behind  him,  Pleisto- 
anax  (afterwards  king;  Thuc.  i.  107,  114).  Cleo- 
menes  (Thuc  iii.  2U),  and  Aristocles  (Thoe. 
V.  \  From  ft  notice  in  I'hitarch  {Apophih.  p. 
230,  c.)  it  has  been  conduded  that  on  one  occasion 
Pausaniaa  was  a  vietor  at  tiw  Olympie  gnnei. 
Hut  the  passage  may  refer  merely  to  his  success  at 
Plataeae,  having  been  publidj  announced  by  way 
of  honour  at  the  games. 

The  character  and  hi'-tnry  of  Pau!«inias  furnish  a 
remarkable  exemplification  of  some  of  the  leadins 
fimtnres  and  fciuti  of  the  Spartan  daiaeler  nA 
con^tituti'>^.  Ilis  pri.lo  and  arrogance  were  not 
very  different  either  in  kind  or  in  degree  from  that 
commonly  exhibited  by  his  countrymen.  The 
seUiiih  ambition  which  appears  in  him  as  an  mdi- 
vidual  Spartan  appears  as  chamctcristic  of  the 
national  policy  of  Sp.'irta  throughout  her  whole 
history  ;  nor  did  Sparta  usually  show  herself  mora 
scrupulous  in  the  choice  nf  m.-ans  for  attaining  her 
ends  than  Paui^anias.  Sparta  never  exhibited  any 
remarkable  fiddity  te  the  erase  of  Gieeee,  exeept 
when  identical  with  her  own  immediate  inten".ts  ; 
and  at  a  subsequent  period  of  her  historv  appears 
witb  the  aid  of  Penia  in  a  poritien  that  bean 
eonridornhlc  aiialogy  to  that  which  Pausanias  d>'- 
rigDed  to  occupy.  If  these  charactehstics  appear 
in  Pknmnias  in  greater  degree,  thefr  exi^gentlen 
was  but  a  natural  result  of  the  influence  of  that 
position  in  which  he  was  placed,  so  calculated  to 
foster  and  stimidate  ambition,  and  so  little  likely 
ultimately  to  npply  h  with  a  Uat  fiehl  fw  kgit{> 
mate  exertion. 

2.  Son  of  Pleistoonax,  and  grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding, lie  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the 
banishment  of  his  father  (a.  c.  444),  being  placed 
under  the  guardianship  of  his  uncle  Cleomenes, 
He  accompanied  the  latter,  at  the  head  of  tlw 
Lacedaemonian  army,  in  the  invasion  of  Attica, 
B.C.  427.  (Thoc  iii.  26.)  We  next  hear  of 
him  fa  a  ft  408,  when  Lymnder,  with  a  hrge 
body  of  troops,  was  lil^ckading  Thrasybulus  and 
his  partisans  in  Peiraeus.  The  Jting,  the  ephors, 
and  many  of  the  leadfaig  men  fa  Sparta,  being 
jealous  of  the  increasing  influence  of  Lysander,  a 
pUn  was  concerted  for  baffling  his  designs.  Pau- 
saniai  was  mnt  at  the  head  of  an  army  into  Attica, 
professedly  to  assist  Lysander,  bot  m  leaKty  to 
counteract  his  plau<«.  He  accordingly  encamped 
near  Peiraeeus.  The  besieged,  not  knowing  his 
intentions,  atticked  him  as  he  waa  ealnieiili^  m* 

comwitring  the  ground  to  make  pnpaatioM  far  a 
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circuiDTaUation.  He  dafinted  the  aanflants  with 
■ome  slaughu-r,  bat  did  not  foDow  up  his  victory, 
and  •ccrelly  wiit  a  tnesf?atr<'  to  the  besieged.  At 
)ii«  suggestion  a  deputation  was  sent  by  tliem  to 
luinselfnnd  the  epbors,  an  annistioe  WMMOclnded 
with  the  exiles,  and  their  deputies  were  sent  to 
to  plead  their  cause.  The  result  was,  tliat 
WMmiwimwtl  were  appointed,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Pausanias,  to  settle  the  dilTi  rc-nct's  of  the 
two  Athenian  partiea.  An  amnesty  was  published, 
InehidiBg  iD  lyt  the  thirty  tynuta,  the  Beren, 
and  the  Ten  who  had  hcen  povr  rnors  of  Pcimt'cus. 
Pauaaoiaa  then  diabanded  his  forces  (Xen.  tldlat, 
ILi.  |S8— 8»|  Pun  iiL5.  §  1  ;  Plut.  Lymind, 
c2I).  On  his  return  to  Sparta,  however,  the 
opposite  party  brought  bin  to  trial  before  a  court 
consisting  of  the  gerontea,  the  ephors,  and  the 
other  king  Agis.  Fourteen  of  the  gerontes,  with 
king  Agis,  voted  for  his  condetnnatioa ;  the  zest 
acquitted  him.    (i'aus.  iii.  5.  §2.) 

In  B.  a  395,  when  hoatilities  mkM  Mt  between 
Phocis  and  Thobes,  and  the  former  applied  to 
Sparta,  war  was  decreed  agunst  Thebes,  and 
Lysander  was  soit  into  PIimIi,  to  niie  iSb» 
forces  he  could  in  that  quarter.  Pausanbs  was  to 
join  him  on  an  appointed  day  with  the  Pelopon- 
iMiiaa  tioopt.  Tneae  edibeiad  w  akwlT,  tiiat 
when  LvKindrr  with  the  troops  which  ne  had 
toiaed  zeached  Ualiartus,  Pausanias  had  not  ar- 
rived. Afatdeenmediniderthewanaef  Haliar- 
tus,  in  which  Lysander  was  slain.  Next  day 
Pausanias  reached  the  spot,  but  the  arrival  of  on 
Athenian  army  rendered  nim  tmwilling  to  engage. 
A  council  of  war  was  held,  in  which  it  waa  de- 
cided that  application  should  made  for  permis- 
aion  to  carry  away  the  dead  LKxlies  uf  thot>«  who 
bad  been  aUn  in  the  late  engagement.  This  was 
only  granted  on  condition  that  Pausanias  should 
withdraw  his  forces  from  BoeoUa ;  and  these  terms 
wapa  accaptod*  Od  Ua  leturn  to  Sparta,  Pan* 

sanias  was  impeached,  and,  besides  his  conduct  on 
this  last  occasion,  his  leniency  to  Thrasybulus  and 
bia  partr  at  Prfneaoa  waa  agun  broogbt  np 
a^-ainst  him ;  and  Pausanias,  seeing  that  a  lair 
trial  was  not  to  be  hoped  for,  went  into  voluntary 
exila,  and  wai  to  deaft.  Ha  aought 

shelter  in  the  sanetoMT  of  Athene  Alea  at  Tcgea, 
and  was  still  living  here  in  b.  c.  385,  when 
Mantinea  was  besieged  by  his  son  Agesipolis,  who 
succeeded  him  on  the  throne.  Pausaiuai^  who 
IkkI  friendly  rektions  with  the  leading  men  of 
Mantinea,  interceded  with  his  son  on  behalf  of  the 
city.  (Xen,  HdUn,  iii.  5.  §  17—25,  v.  2.  §  3— 
(J ;  Paus.  iii.  5.  §  3—7  ;  Plut  Lytand.  c.  31.)  DinJiH 
rus  (xir.  17)  erroneously  substitutes  Pausanias  lur 
Agii  in  eannaetiaD  with  die  fpMml  batwasQ  the 
La^daemonians  and  Eleans. 

&  An  Athenian  of  the  Deme  Cerameis,  cele* 
bratod  tn  Ua  propenritiea  towaida  thoee  | 

of  bia  own  sex,  and  for  his  att.ichment  to  the  poet 
Agathon.  Both  Plato  (CbitvtotMm,  u  176,  a., 
180,  c  ;  comp.  Frotag.  p.  315,  d.)  and  Acnoplian 
{CoHvivium^  8.  §  32)  introduce  him.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  Pausanias  was  the  author  of  a  se- 
parate erotic  treatise  ;  but  Athenaeus  (v.  p.  216) 
affirms  that  no  tnatise  of  the  kind  existed. 

4.  A  son  or  broUu  r  of  Derdas.    [StJwL  (ul 
'fhuc.  i.  61.)    He  appears  among  the  autagoniste  j 
of  king  Perdiccas. 

5.  King  of  Macedonia,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Aeropua.   He  was  assassinated  in  the  year  of  his 


PAUSANIAS. 

awtorion  bj  Amnltu  Xl^»,c  99L  (IM.  idr. 
82,84) 


OOUf  OP  TAmAMUM,  MOia  or  MAOBKnOA. 

G.  A  pretender  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia. 
According  to  the  scholiast  en  Aesdiinea  (p.  7-'>4, 
ed.  Reialto)t  ^  bdaogad  to  the  royal  family.  He 
made  his  appearance  in  b.  c.  368,  after  Alexander 
1 1.,  the  son  of  Amyntas  II.,  had  been  assassinated 
by  Ptolnaaeus ;  and,  being  supported  bj  aMaaiiwa 
adherents,  gained  possession  of  several  towns.  Eu- 
rydice,  the  widow  of  Amyntas,  sent  to  request  the 
aid  of  the  Athenian  general,  Iphicrates,  who  CK> 
pelled  Pausanias  from  the  kingdom.  (AeBchine«, 
de  falsa  Leg,  c  23,  p.  31,  ed.  Steph. ;  Com.  Nepoa, 
Ipkier.  c.  3.) 

7.  A  Macedonian  youth  of  distinguished  family, 
from  the  province  of  Orestis.   Ue  was  one  of  the 
body-guavl  of  Idng  PbiBp,  wbo,  eo  aeeovnt  of  Ua 
beauty,  was  much  attached  to  him.  Perceiving 
himself  in  danger  of  being  suppUnted  in  the  aifi-c- 
tion  of  Philip  by  a  rival  also  called  Ptowaniww,  iu-, 
in  the  most  opprobrious  manner,  asaaibd  the  latter, 
who  complained  to  his  friend  Attains,  and  soon 
after  perished  in  battle  with  the  liiyrians.  Attains 
contrived  to  take  the  most  odious  revenge  on  Pau- 
sanias, who  complained  of  the  outrage  to  Pinli;!. 
But,  apparently  on  account  of  his  relationsiiip  to 
AttaloB,  and  beeanaa  bo  madad  bia  servioea,  Philip 
declined  to  inflict  any  punishment  on  Attilus.  Pau- 
sanias accordingly  directed  his  vengeance  against 
Philip  blmaelf.   An  opportunity  preaented  itaelf  at 
the  festival  hold  by  Philip  at  Aegne,  as,  in  a  mai;- 
nifioent  procession,  Philip  appmached,  haviitg  di- 
laetad  b&  gaarda  to  baap  at  a  diatanee,  as  Aoogb 
on  such  an  occasion  he  had  no  need  of  them.  Pau- 
sanias rushed  forwards  fh>m  the  crowd,  and,  draw- 
ing a  large  Celtic  sword  Gram  beneath  bia  dieaa, 
plunged  it  into  the  king's  side.   The  murderer 
forthwith  rushed  towards  the  gates  of  the  town, 
where  horses  were  ready  for  him.    He  was,  how- 
ever, closely  pursued  by  some  othcers  of  tlto  king'V 
;,'unrd,  and,  having  stumbled  and  fallen,  was  de- 
!>piitched  by  tlieiu  ou  the  spot.    Suspicion  rested 
on  Olympiaa  and  Aloaomder  of  having  been  privj 
to  the  deed.  According  to  Justin,  it  Avas  Olymjuaa 
who  provided  the  horses  for  the  flight  of  Pamaniaa  { 
and  wban  bit  oovpio  waa  onicilfiad  aho  pbMod  a 
crown  of  gold  upon  the  head,  caused  the  body  to 
be  burnt  over  the  remains  of  her  husband,  and 
eiaofead  a  awnBinoiit  to  lum  in  the  mbm  phce,  and 
even  iaatitoted  yearly  rites  in  mentory  of  him. 
The  award  with  which  he  had  assassinated  the 
king  she  dedicated  to  ApoUo.   The  m^iieion  with 
regaird  to  A lexaador  la  probably  totally  unfounded. 
T}if>re  was  likewise  a  story  that  Pausanias,  while 
meditating  revenge,  having  asked  the  sophist  Uer- 
Biouatai  which  was  the  shortest  way  to  fiuM^  tila 
latter  replied,  that  it  was  by  killing  the  man  win 
had  pertbrmed  the  greatest  achievementa.  Thin 
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'crarrfiicf*  toclc  place  in  B.  c.  336.  (Diod.  xvi. 
jX  H  ;  JMtin.  ix.  6,  7  i  Plot.  Alejh  c  %  10.) 

ft  jkidtor  In  Ike  ■rviwaf  Akniidic  On 
TV  captofe  of  Sordea  he  was  appointed  to  the  mm* 
uUiftWdtwlri.  (Aniaa,!.  17.8&.) 

ft  A  wth*  af  ThMwIr,  with  irim  lh*  ori»- 
iMtd  L«Ia  fell  in  lore.  [Lais.] 

10.  According  to  mmim  acooimU  (Pant.  ii.  3S. 
S  t).the  aMaMinator  of  Harpdut  [Harpalus], 
V3S  a  man  named  Pausaniaa.  [C.  P.  M.] 

PATISA'NI  AS  (nowfoWaj),  the  author  of  the 
LAAttSos  ntptif7i}<7is.  has  been  sappos»ed  to  L)c  a 
Mtiie  of  Ljdia.     The  ptM«g»  in  which  thit 
'■^nioo  is  f<mnde<)  is  in  his  own  work  (t.  13.  §  7). 
the  tiflM  when  he  travelled  and  lived  ia  fixed 
wffmimttKif  hf  varimM  panaget.    Th«  latest 
V        rmperor*  whom  he  mentions  arcAntoninns 
I'va*  whom  bm  calia  the  £anuer  Antonintu  ( Tiii 
43L  f  I),        kia  iMBr  Mma  Aatoniirai, 
•  ^  .ri  he  calla  the  lecond  AntanfaMft  (viii.  43. 
i  6>.   He  alludes  to  Antonina*  kafing  Marcoa 
fw  hm  meeemm,  and  to  the  dcfisat  of  the  Gennant 
ad  Sematiana  by  Maieaii    The  great  battle 
with  xhf  Qiiadi  took   place   a.  d.  174.  (Dion 
Caaa.  ixxu  U.)     Aureliua  waa  again  eogased  in 
'  >-:iliti«>*  witli  tha  Sannatiaaa,  Quadi,  Koi  other 
t-irbaiiina.  in  A.  D.  17f*,  but  as  be  died  in  A.D. 
ii%  aiMl  Paiuaniaa  does  not  mention  hia  death, 
prtalUj  he  lafcw  to  hia  earlier  campaigna.  Ha 
WIS  tH.?rpfore  writing  hia  eighth  book  after  a.  d. 
174.   la  a  paaaage  in  the  aeventh  book  (2U.  $  6) 
h»  «ya  itetlMtai  aal  dMOiM  ^  Odeioa  of 
Herodea  in  hia  xiccoant  cf  Attica  (lib. !.),  because 
it  WM  net  then  built,   tierodea  waa  a  contcmpo- 
■Tf  of  Piaa  and  Mamoa,  attd  died  ia  the  ktter 
pJi  of  the  reign  of  Marcua. 

Ihe  Itim^ranr  of  Paasaniaa,  which  ia  in  ten 
V)okN  contains  a  description  of  Attica  nnd  Megaria 
<  i. ).  Cohnthia,  Sicyonta,  Phliaaia,  and  Argnlis  (ii.), 
Lwonica  (iii.),  Mrssenia  (iv.),  Eli8(v.  vi.),  Achaca 
(nu),  Arcadia  (vni.),  Boeotia  (ix),  Phocis  (x.). 
Kl  W«k  ahowB  that  be  viaited  moat  of  the  places 
diviaiona  of  Greece,  a  fact  which  is  clearly 
by  the  minutencae  and  jDarticularity 
tium.   Bat  ha  akatmraBadmehb 
•tW  counlrii «.    A  pa-'sai^e  in  the  eighth  book 
(Mw  1 4»  6)  aspcara  to  prove  that  he  had  been  at 
loM,  aad  aaaOcr  paa«ge  (x.9l.§  l)  ia  tlin 
IT,  ir''  to  the  purpose.    He  (.pe.ik«  of  M?(  iiii,'  a  hymn 
oi  Piad*nts  on  a  triangular  stele  in  the  temple  of  the 
Libyan  Amnion,  near  the  altar  wlleh  PWaaaem, 
At  aoa  of  Lagna,  dedicated  to  Ammon  (ix.  16. 
f  1).    He  also  Tiaited  Deloa  (ix.  40.  §  5),  aa  we 
QtHn  hia  mode  of  description,  which  is  exactly 
hxe  that  of  Herodotna  in  similar  case»  :  the 
iWians  hare  a  wooden  statur*  (Joovok)  of  Aphro- 
dite, of  no  great  aixe,  which  has  lost  the  left  hand 
by  icaM  ^afi,  and  it  tenninatea  in  a  qnadrangn- 
Iv  fona  inatei^  of  feet*'     It  is  probable  that  he 
<u«>  viaitod  Syria  and  Paleatine,  for  he  contrasts 
ihehywaallMl  gftw  faBMawiA  <ha  byMoaeT 

the  Hebr<-w§  i  v.  ".  §  2).    He  mast  of  conrsc  h;ivc 
i  a  gnat  nomber  of  places  which  lay  between 
penne  wnfcn  bbw  aa 
is  known  of  Pan— iw  aaaipl 
I  hia  own  book, 
lie  Perkgcda  ia  merely  an  Idnemy. 
>a»  gives  no  general  description  of  a  country  or 
fcn  of  a  pUce,  bat  he  describes  the  things  as  he 
•sa  to  them.    Hia  account  ia  minute  ;  but  it 
iUy  iito  la  ^Hnli  «ff  Mliipi^t  tnd  iNflu  «r 
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art,  <!iich  ns  buildings,  templea*  tliCaeii  and  pic- 
tures. Ue  alio  mentions  momilaiiiii  iiveni|and 
fcantMia,  and  tiie  mythological  alodha  cowneeted 

witfc  them,  which  indeed  are  his  chief  iridnccmcnts 
to  apeak  of  them,  liia  religioua  feeling  waa  strong, 
and  his  belief  Bare,  fat  ha  trila  many  old  legenda 
in  true  good  faith  and  aeriouaneaa.  Hia  atyle  haa 
been  much  coudcmned  by  modem  critica,  aome  of 
whom  consider  it  a  aample  of  what  haa  been  called 
the  Asiatic  style.  SoBM  even  go  ao  far  aa  to  aay 
that  his  words  are  wronply  placed,  and  that  it 
seems  as  if  he  trii*d  to  make  his  meaning  difficiUt 
to  discover.  But  if  we  except  some  cormpt  paa> 
snges,  and  if  we  allow  that  his  order  of  words  is 
not  that  of  the  best  Greek  writera,  there  ia  hardly 
nnieh  obooiri^  to  a  penoa  wbe  is  eempetentiy 
acquainted  with  Greek,  except  that  obfscurity  which 
sonietimea  is  owing  to  the  matter.  He  makea  no 
attempt  at  ewMBBsut ;  when  be  spealra  of  tlw  noUa 
works  of  art  that  he  saw,  the  very  brevity  and 
simplicity  with  which  he  describes  many  beautiful 
things,  present  them  to  na  in  a  more  Krely  manner 
than  the  description  of  a  connoisseur,  who  often 
thinks  more  about  rounding  a  phrase  than  about 
the  thing  which  he  alfects  to  describe.  With  the 
exception  of  Ilerodotoai  there  is  no  writer  of  an* 
tiquity,  and  perhaps  none  of  modem  times,  who  has 
comprehended  so  many  valuable  iacts  in  a  small 
volume.  The  work  of  Pausanias  is  full  of  matter 
mythological,  historical,  and  artistic  ;  nor  does  he 
neglect  matters  physical  and  economical  His 
lanarita  en  tmUhq^ttim  (iriL  M),  en  the  soft  stone 
full  of  sea  sholls  {\'idns  K(r)x''''"n^)  used  in  the 
buildings  of  M^nua,  on  the  byaaua  above  referred 
ta,  aad  ea  a  Uod  of  aflk  wena  (tL  36),  show  die 
minuteness  of  his  observation.  At  Patrae  be  waa 
struck  with  the  fact  (vii.  21.  §  14)  that  the  females 
were  double  the  number  of  the  males  ;  which  is 
exphuned  by  the  circumstance  that  the  greater  psift 
of  them  got  tht'ir  living  by  making  head-gear,  and 
weaving  cloth  from  the  byssus  of  Kiis.  He  has  thus 
preserved  a  Talnable  record  of  the  growth  and 
estiiblishment  of  manufacturing  industry-  in  a  small 
Greek  town  in  the  second  century  of  our  aera. 

When  PtaaaniaBfkltodQiases^itwaaBetyel 
despoiled  of  all  the  great  works  of  art  The  coun* 
try  waaatill  rich  in  the  memoriaJa  of  the  unrivalled 
fnioa  of  tha  Oiaeka.  Fwuaulaa  ia  aet  a  eritie  or 

connoisseur  in  art,  and  what  is  better,  he  does  not 
pretend  to  be  one ;  he jpa>ha  of  a  thing  just  as  he 
saw  it.  and  in  6e(uL  Kb  deaeription  <^  the  worfca 
of  Polygnotus  at  Delphi  (x.  25—31 ),  the  paiotings 
in  the  Poecile  at  Athens  (i.  15),  the  trea^nres  of 
art  collected  in  Elis  (v.  vL),  among  which  was  the 
Jupiter  of  Pheidias  (t«  10),  are  valuable  rimwrils, 
simply  because  they  are  plain  facts.  Greece  was 
still  richer  in  sculpture  at  the  time  of  his  visit  than 
in  painting,  and  he  describes  works  of  all  the  graat 
Greek  sculptors,  both  in  marble  and  in  bronze  ; 
nor  does  he  omit  to  mention  the  memorials  of  the 
aichaie  atyle  wfaidi  waia  tlin  religiously  preawsd 
in  the  templea  of  Greece. 
The  firat  edition  of  Pauaaniaa  waa  pinted  at 
161 6,  fel.,  by  Aldna,  bat  it  ia  vsiy  iaoav* 
rect.  Xylandcr  (Holzmann)  commenosd  aa  «di> 
tion»  which  waa  fiaialied  faj  Sylbun,  and  appeared 
with  Ae  LaHa  tenfaa  of  RomMO  Amaseo,  at 
Frankfort  on  the  Main,  1583,  fol.,  and  at  Hanao« 
1613.  The  edition  of  Kiihn,  Leipxig,  Ififtfi.  fol, 
also  contains  the  Latin  version  of  Komolo  Amas<-o. 
wUehmafimpahUihadat  Boaa  ia  1547*  4tfl» 
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The  editkatf  aO.  ^leMis  Leipziir,  1822— 
1828t  B  ^nlk.  BfOi  hu  «a  improved  text,  and  the 
eoRMled  ifenieB     Aibmbo[»  wKIi  ft  ctfisM  omd* 

xnentanr  and  index.  The  edition  of  I  mm.  Bekker, 
Berlin,' 1826 — 7,  2  roU  8to,  is  founded  solelj  on 
Uie  Paris  MS.  1410,  and  the  few  deriations  from 
the  text  are  noted  by  the  editor  ;  there  is  a  very 
good  index  to  this  edition.  Tho  \atfhl  edition  is 
by  J.  II.  C.  Stliubart  and  C-  Wall,  Leipzig, 
1  B.18— 40,  3  vols.  8yo.  There  is  a  Wtmtk  tnuu- 
I.ition  ()v  Clavier,  with  the  Greek  text  collated 
after  the  Paris  MSS.  Pans,  ISli,  &c,  6  tqIs.  8m 
The  latest  fluHtn  tiwiabliwi  la  bj  B.  Wiadaach, 
Munich,  1826—29,  4  toIs.  8to.  There  is  nn 
EogUsh  translation  by  Thomas  Taylor,  the  tran»- 
ktor«r  Pblo  and  whkh  in  seme  pas- 

sages is  very  incorrect  fO.  L.J 

P  A  USA'N  I  AH  {UButaaMioM),  I.  A  commentator 
•a  Hetaddtaa,  bom  sui  named  'Epm^tnan^ 
(Ding.  I^ert.  ix.  15.) 

2.  A  Lacedaemonian  historian,  who,  according 
to  Snidas  (s.v.X  wrote,  Ilcpl  'LWrftntirrow^  AaK»- 
rad,  XP*'^**'^  v**^  *A^t^urr«^Vft»r,  vcpj  rwv  Ir  Ad- 
tcttfft¥  ioprSv.  He  is  probably  the  author  n^ferred 
to  by  Aelian  and  Arriaii  (Tadic.  c  1)  as  having 
written  on  the  subject  of  Tactics.     [W*  JLO.J 

PAT^SA'NI  AS  {jammiu)t  tha  mm  of  iwo 
Greek  physicians. 

1.  A  MUive  of  Sieay  in  the  fifth  centniy  &c 

wbo  }(r!r)n'_'rd  to  th»*  fnmily  of  tlie  Asclcpiadae, 
and  whose  fiatber's  name  was  Anchitos.  Ue  was 
■n  intianto  friend  «f  Ekiipedoelea,  who  dodSenlod 
to  hira  his  poem  on  Nature.  (Diog.  Laert. 
tul  2.  860;  iMidaii  «.«.  *Avyotf(  ;  Galen,  IM 
UML  MM,  LI.  ToL  S.  Ik  «.)  Then  b  ex- 
tant a  Greek  epigram  on  this  Pausaniaa,  which 
is  attributed  in  the  Greek  Anthology  to  Simonides 
(viL  508),  but  by  Diogenes  Inertias  (L  c.)  to 
EmpedocU'A.  The  latter  opinion  appears  to  be 
more  probable,  as  he  could  hardly  be  known  to 
Simonides,  who  died  u.  c  467.  It  is  also  doubtful 
whether  ha  ww  torn,  «r  iwrW,  at  Gela  in  Sidly, 
as  in  this  same  epii^mm  Diogenes  Larrtius  reads 
Ufv^  TiKa^  and  the  Greek  AnthologY  i^v^ 
Twk  Perhaps  the  formw  tending  ia  tJie  mora 
correct,  as  it  seems  to  bo  implied  by  Dios;enes 
Laerttiu  that  Pausaniaa  was  yooiwer  than  Empo- 
4aelaa,  and  we  have  no  Dotiee  of  hia  d 


dying  young, 
cr  being  outlived  by  him. 

3.  A  physician  who  attended  Cratems,  one  of 
the  gmenda  of  Alsnader  the  Grant,  asd  to  whom 
the  king  addressed  a  letter  when  he  beard  he  was 
going  to  give  his  patient  hellebore,  enjoining  him 
to  be  cautious  in  the  use  of  so  powerful  a  medi- 
dne^  probtblj  nhonl  884.-  (PluL  AUx. 
0.41.)  [W.  A.  O.] 

PAUSA'NIAS  (noiwoyiaj),  artists.  I.  A 
■tatiiary,  of  Apoltonia,  nnde  thn  llttaes  of  Apollo 
and  Callisto,  which  formed  a  put  of  the  great 
ToUre  offsring  of  the  Teigeana  at  Oiympia.  Ue 
flonfished,thcnlbn^aboatB.a400.  (BMiiix.9. 
f  3  ;  Dakdai-ts  II.) 

2.  A  painter,  mentioned  by  Athonaeoa  M  a 
w^ppoTpo^ei,  oni  oiiMrwNa  nmowib  \  aib*  zul 
p.567,b.)  [P.S.] 

PAU'SLAS  {Xkmias)t  one  of  tho  moel  distin- 
gnidied  pninten  of  tiio  beet  nhool  and  dw  best 
[teriod  of  Greek  art,  was  n  comanpoiary  of  Aris- 
teides,  Itfelanthius,  and  Apelles  (abont  &c.  360— 
BSOX  and  a  diadple  of  Pamphilos.  He  had  im«- 
fM«tr      iaMntM  hj  1^  ftlkr  Bikiii^  wka 
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!ivcd  at  Sicyon,  where  also  Pansias  passed  bis 
life,  lie  was  fchna  perpetuaU/  fiuiiliar  with  tiiooe 
high  prindpiaa  of  ait  wUah  tta  Mtfwifty  af  Fn- 
philus  had  established  a*  Si^on,  and  with  tboae 
great  artists  who  reeoit  to  that  dty,  af  whidh  Fiwx 
says,  di»  fuU  iUa  patria  pietmrat. 

The  department  of  the  art  which  Pansias  moaa 
practised,  and  in  which  he  received  the  instruction 
of  I'amphilus,  was  painting  in  encaustic  with  the 
crstrum^  and  Pliny  caUs  him  jiriiwm  4a  Aee gmmm 
nobiUm.  Indred,  iKcnrding  to  the  <ianie  writer,  hie 
restoration  of  the  paintings  of  Polygnotua,  on  the 
waHa  of  the  temple  at  Th  leplm,  iftwiilid  aattikjog 
inferiority,  because  the  effort  wan  made  ia  a 
ment  not  his  own,  namely,  with  the  ptmA 

Paneina  waa  dto  fini  who  applied 
painting  to  the  decoration  of  the  ceilings  and  walla 
of  hooaea*  l<{othing  of  this  kind  had  been  pAo> 
tiled  hoiHa  Ua  time,  exeept  the  painting  of  the 
ceilinga  of  temples  with  stars. 

The  &Touzite  subjects  of  Pausias  were  small 
panel-pictures,  chiefly  of  boys.  His  ziTals  im- 
puted his  taste  for  uich  small  piclaraa  ta  hit  want 
of  ability  to  paint  fa«it :  whereupon  be  execnt**d  a 
picture  of  a  boy  m  a  single  day,  and  this  picture 
became  famona  aadir  lla  mum  of  Asmeraaieo  (a 
day's  work). 

Another  celebrated  picture,  no  doobt  in  the 
•aam  atyk,  wne  the  portrait  of  dyeoia,  a  flewaa' 
girl  of  his  native  city,  nf  whom  he  was  enaraourrd 
when  a  voui^  man.  The  combined  fiarce  of  hia 
affwliop  Kf  hn  viitma  and  ftp  hia  art  lad  Uai  to 
strive  to  iniititc  the  flowers,  of  which  she  made 
the  garlands  that  she  sold  ;  and  be  thus  aofoired 
the  greatest  skill  ia  flower-painting.  Tha  Ml  af 
theee  studies  was  a  picture  of  Glycera  widiagar* 
land,  which  was  known  in  Pliny's  time  as  the 
SU^kmeptoeoi  (garland- weaver)  or  StepkoMepoiit 
(garland-seller).  A  copy  of  this  picture  {apot^ra- 
phon)  was  bought  by  L.  LucuIIuh  at  the  Dionyatn 
at  Athens  for  the  great  sum  of  two  talenta. 

Another  pabting  ia  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  Aa 
finest  specimen  of  Pausias's  larger  pictures  :  it  was 
presenred  in  the  portico  of  Pompe^  at  Home. 
This  pieton  wia  nowUhfe  Ibr  ainkug  eSMla  of 
foreshortening,  and  of  light  and  shade.  It  repre- 
sentiag  *  «acrifice :  the  ox  waa  shown  in  its  whole 
length  in  a  ftont  tad  not  a  dda  ?iaw  (that  is,  powor> 

fully  furesliortened)  :  thiaflgaie  w.is  painted  black, 

while  the  people  in  attaoduwa  were  placed  ia  a 
atraog  white  light,  aad  tiw  shadow  of  the  ax  waa 

made  to  fidl  upon  them :  the  effect  was  that  all 
the  figtires  seemed  to  stand  oat  boldly  from  the 
picture.  Pliny  says  that  this  ^  painting 
was  first  inrented  by  Faana  \  and  4at  aMBj  had 
tried  to  imitate  it,  but  none  With  a^Ml  fasSMa 
(Piin.  ILX.  XXXV.  11.  8.  40.) 

Pausanias  (ii.  27.  §  3)  mentions  two  other 
p,'iiiuin;;<i  of  Pansias,  which  adorned  the  Tbolus 
at  Kpidaurus.  The  one  represented  Lore,  having 
laid  a&ide  his  bow  aad  amwa,  and  holding  a  lyre, 
which  he  has  taken  up  in  their  stead :  the  other 
Dnmkennese  ^Ms^),  drinking  out  of  a  glass  gob- 
let, thni^  wnkii  her  ftee  waa  visihiflk 

Most  of  the  p.iintings  of  Pausias  were  prolah'y 
transported  to  Home,  with  the  other  tnssures  ot 
Sicyomaa  art,  ia  tha  aadiksbip  of  Scaaraa,  «Wa 
the  state  of  Sicyon  waa  compdled  to  sell  sll  the 
pictures  which  were  public  pBOpK^»  ia  odar  t9 
pay  its  debts.  (PUn.  L  c) 

Wmj  (4d.i  >l)  ■Mtiow  hiMvm,  tht  m 
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PAU80K. 

■IMpii  if  VMM,  ni  M>cb<pww,  another 

•flHdudplei^  [P.  S.] 

PAUSIBA8  (naav^f),  or  PAUSIRIS  (Hav 
«^).  I.  8m  af  AayftMOt,  At  nM  aatrap  of 

rnpC  [AMTBTAXV&.]  Notwithstanding  liis  fa- 
UKt't  Mfalt,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Persian 
kBf  la  Ike  ntrapy  of  Egypt   (Herod.  uI.  15.) 

3.  One  of  the  leaden  of  the  Egyptians  in  their 
trrrit  »i?»in<t  Ptolemr  Epiphane*.  The  rebel  chiefs 
bi  m-vif  ihen^&4?hes  masters  of  Lycupulis,  but 
vot  np.zh\t  to  hold  ont  agaiMi  Polyoatea,  the 
pwrai  nf  Ptolemy,  and  thoy  surrendered  them- 
•rirt*  to  the  mercy  of  the  king,  who  caused  them 
d  Is  be  pot  ta  talk,  &  A 184.  (Potylkxxiii.  16.) 
Cs^erdng  the  circumstances  and  p«Tiod  of  this 
Kvslt,  aee  Letroone  {Comm.  nr  fintcrvptiom  de 
«Mh.f.fl  Ma,  1841).  UL  hTR] 

PAUSl-STRATrS  (UavalcTTpaToi),  a  Rho- 
liaa,  »be  was  appointed  to  command  the  fDCcea  of 
Ihl  RfvUio  in  197  :  he  tended  In  llw  dla- 
trirt  of  Asia  Minc^  called  Peraea  with  a  consi- 
4abl^  army,  dpfeated  the  Macedonian  general 
Btiaocrate*,  and  reduced  the  whole  of  Peraea,  but 
Ucd  m  tMng  Stzatoniceia.  (UnjoiSL  18). 
Darin?  the  war  with  Antiochus  he  was  appointed 
bi  cofflnaod  the  Khodian  fleet  (&&  191),  but 
j(iasd  dbe  Reaaaa  too  Ute  to  tuce  part  in  the 
▼irtnnr  oref  Polyxcnidas.  ( Id.  xxxvi.  i:>.)  The  fol- 
iavug  taaam  1S)0)  be  put  to  sea  early  with 
alMlerM^<^  akipa,  bsl  «ftni  kfaMdr  to 
be  dm-ived  by  Polyrcnidas  wkt  |lttended  to 
with  hiin,  and  iMviog  thus 


tMdy  drfnied  him.  Almost  all  his  ships  were 
tikcQ  or  rank,  and  Pausistratos  himself  slain 
«^  ninly  attempting  to  force  his  way  through 

wwny's  fleet.  (Liv.  xxxvii.  9,  10 — 11  ;  Ap- 
raa  V-  -3,*24  ;  Polyb.  xxi.  5  ;  Polyaen.  v.  27.) 
Ap{Ran  caiU  him  Pausimachus.        [li,  H.  U.j 

FAUSON  (Ilaeo^),  a  Greek  painter,  of  wbom 
^  Kttle  ii  knovi-n,  but  who  is  of  some  importance 

stcoaot  of  the  irtfunf  in  which  he  is  men- 
^hyAilMfelBlb*MlowbgpaBsa(t»  (ML 
-  §  ■}).  J<rw*p  ot  y(Ki(pus,  TloXtiyvoeTot  niw 
't'*rrrovt,n«atfiir  5«  j^tiiievs,  Aiomiaios  S<  Ofwlovt 

wihi  vdmAmf  tmm»  wlule,  in 
fiiMitiBMn.  Dionysius  represented  them  just  as 
thiy  ve,  neitWr  more  nor  less  beaatiftti  than  the 
*<n$(e  of  human  kind,  Polygnotaa  on  fhe  ooa 
mrested  them  with  an  exprewion  of  ideal 
enellRM,  while  Pan«on  delighted  in  imitating 
*Wt«isdeiiectiTe  or  repulsive,  and  was  in  tact  a 
of  I  miisflia  U  another  passage,  Aris> 
•■<fe«T»  that  the  young  oiiffht  not  to  look  upon 
^  pietares  of  Pauiun,  but  those  of  Polygnotiu 

Fna  these  alloMM  It  WW  lafsly  he  inferred 
thst  PsMoa  M  aamwkit  atflier  Om  «h«  tfaM 

'r\r»tr-.'  -.    A  in»re  exact  determination  of  his 
<^te  iifuoed  from  two  allosiona  in  Ariatofhanea 
KMrtrii  huoB,  If  thb  person  h,  at  iIm  Seho- 

i'»to  ud  Soidas  supposed,  the  same  as  the  painter 

a «,  tUdnmmt  vrttx&r*pos) ;  hot  tilts  is 
^  dmibtfuL,and  the  paasagn  seem  rather  to  refer 
MBM  wictched  panuite  or  mendicant.  (Comp. 
a  ».  'AtficA'^iruioy  ♦dpiMotar. )     A  curious 
■•■irte  i*  t/>ld  of  Paoson  by  Plutarch  {iie  I'yth. 
i..3%,d).  Ar^lian  (K.  //.  xiv.  i:,),  and 
{Uomitk,  Kmam.  24).    In  the  M^ix  of 


PBDABirua.  18S 

Aristotle  and  Lndan  tlw  imbm  Ii  ftaqnsBfly  writ- 

ten  UAffttv  and  n«f<r<rwr.  [P.  S.] 

PAX,  the  personifiolkwi  of  peace,  was  wor- 
shipped at  Rono^  tHwn  %  Ihalival  iraa  cdetoati^ 
in  her  honour  and  that  of  Salus,  on  the  oOth  of 
AnriL  ^Ov. /Vw<.  i.  711;  Jar.  i.  115;  PUu. 
JKMxmlS;  OelLzvLS.)  [L.&] 
PAXAEA,  the  will  of  ^ 

[LaBBO,  PuMPONIUfl.] 

PA'XAMUS  (nd^ofior),  n  writer  on  various 
aabjects.  Suidas  («.  v.)  mentions  that  hi*  wmto  ft 
work  called  BoivrtKcC,  in  two  book**  ;  aKo  two 
books  on  the  art  of  dyeing  (/So^ttcei),  two  on  iiuii- 
bandry,  and  a  work  entitied  SstScidErsxMr,  which 
Suidas  explains  (according  to  the  emendation  of 
Koster,  who  gives  lort  for  the  old  reading  Irt),  to 
feo  IB  ofolio  walk,  vfjp)  tttffj^pti^  9j(^ifiifiTtHfm  8obm 
fnu^ncnts  from  the  treatise  on  hosbandry  are  plUH 
served  in  the  Qeopooica.  Paxamus  also  wroto  • 
cnKnaij  VOlk,  «mtled  d^^aprxnutd^  which,  Suidaa 
states,  wasacianfod  in  alphabetical  order.  To  this 
work  an  allasion  ii  profaaUj  made  by  Athenaeus 
(ix.  p.  376,  d).  [W.M.G.] 

PAZ  ALIAS,  an  engraver  on  ptoaiam  atonea, 
whose  time  is  unknown.  There  is  a  gem  of  his, 
representing  a  female  bacchanal,  riding  on  a  cen- 
taur, which  she  govana  with  s  ikfrnu.  {%>iiiAmy 
Genu,  No.  26.)  [P- ^1 

PEDA'NIUS.  1.  T.  PBDANJU8,  the  hrst 
oantarieii  of  Ilia  priadpea,  waa  <Catii^ukhad  ftr 
his  bravorv  in  the  «^cond  Punic  war,  ll.O*219L 
(Uv.  xxT.'l4  ;  Val  Max.  iiL  2.  §  20.) 

9L  PsoAmoa,  ona  of  ^  lesataa  m  Aogustns 
who  presided  in  the  court,  when  Herod  aacaoad 
his  own  sons.  (Joseph.  D.  J.  i.  27.  §  3.) 

8.  PaOAWma  Skcundus,  praefectus  urbi  in  tha 
reign  of  Nero,  was  killad  bj ana  afUamniilataab 
(Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  42.) 

4.  PKDANit;!»  Costa,  known  only  from  coins, 
from  which  ara  loam  tkal  ha  waa  bgpitaa  la  Brataa 
ia  tha  civil 
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5.  PiDAKii78  CosTAf  wtM  fumi  Of&thj  Vital- 

lins  in  his  disposal  of  the  consulship  in  a.  n.  (!9, 
because  Pedanius  had  been  an  enemy  of  Nero. 
(Tac.  HmL  &  71.) 

6.  pKDANii'S,  a  Roman  horse-soldier,  whose 
toivery  at  the  culture  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  is 
laeofdadby  Jaaapiaa  (A  JlvL^fS). 

PEDA'HITUSorPAEDA'RETrS(n*8(fpiTai^ 
na«8<^p#Tot>,  a  Lacedaemonian,  the  son  of  Laan, 
waa  BOBS  ovc  oa  aafva  n  oobjubcimb  win  Ascyiv 
chuB,  and  after  the  capture  of  lasus  was  appointed 
to  station  himself  at  Chios,  kite  in  the  summer  of 
B.C.  412.  (Thuc.  riiL  28.)  Havinf  marched  by 
land  finom  Miletus,  he  reached  Erythrae,  and  then 
crossed  over  to  rhi<>!i  just  at  the  time  when  appli- 
cation  was  made  by  the  Lesbians  to  Astyochus  for 
aid  in  a  revolution  which  they  meditated.  Bat» 
through  the  rcluctmce  of  the  Chiaiis,  and  the  re- 
fuaal  of  Pedaritus,  Astyochus  was  compelled  to 
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abandon  tbe  project  (c  32,  33).  Irritated  by  his 
dimppointDient^  Astyochua  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
application  which  the  Chians  mndu  for  awistance 
when  the  AlhenianB  fortified  Dflphinium,  and 
Petliiritus  in  hit  despatches  to  Sparta  complained 
«f  the  admirals  condwt,  in  consequence  of  which 
a  commission  was  sent  out  to  inquire  into  it.  ( Thuc. 
viiL  3U,  40.)  Pedaritua  himself  seems  to  have 
acted  with  graaklianliii«aaatCUQaiincMn«|Mn» 
of  which  8omc  Chian  pxiles  laid  cnmpbints  against 
bim  at  Sparta,  and  his  mother  Teleutia  adminis- 
iMvdantnilM  to  him  in  •  letter.  <Phit  ApBfAA. 
Lac  p.  241,  d)i  MMntime  the  Athenians  con- 
tinued their  opemtions  at  Chios,  and  had  oompleted 
tiieir  works.  Pedaritus  sent  to  Rhodes,  where  the 
Peloponnesian  fleet  nas  lying,  saying  that  Chios 
would  fall  into  the  haiuls  of  tho  Athenians  unless 
the  whole  Peloponnesiuu  anuament  came  to  its 
meoou:  H«  luotedf  nenntime  made  a  sudden 
attack  on  the  naval  camp  of  the  Athi'iiian«,  and 
atormed  it ;  but  tlie  nuua  body  of  the  Athenians 
eoming  up  be  wm  defeated  and  slain,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  n,  r.  411.    (Thuc.  viii.  55.)    fC.  P.M.] 

PEDA'KIUS,  L.  COMI  N1U&  LCohinivs, 
Vo.n.1 

PKDIA'XTTS,  ASCO'NTUS.  [AscnNu  s.] 
PJ:;'JU1  AS  (ns&df  L  a  daughter  of  Menys  of  La- 
cedMiwm,  nna  the  wifii  of  Ommns,  king  eif  Attica, 
from  whom  an  Attic  phyle  and  demos  derived  their 
name.  ( Apollod.  iiL  14. 1 6  i  Plat.  Ilemut.  1 4  ; 
Stdph.  Bvz.  f.  9.)  [L.S.] 

PKOlX'SIMUa*  JOANNE&  [JoAima, 
No.  61] 

PE'DIUS.  1.  Q.  Pkdiud,  the  greatrnepbew 
of  the  dictator  C  Julias  Caesar,  being  the  gnadiOB 
of  .Julia,  Caesar's  eldest  sister.  This  is  the  state- 
ment of  Suetonius  (Cii«iar,  tt^}),  but  Glaodorp  has 
eonjectand  (Onom,  p.  4Sfi),  net  withevl  naaon, 
that  Pedius  may  have  been  thr  son  of  the  dic- 
tator^ si»ter,  since  we  find  ium  grown  up  and 
diseharging  important  datiee  fai  Oaeiart  lifetime. 
The  name  of  Pedius  first  occur*  in  b.  c  57,  when 
be  was  serving  as  legatus  to  his  uncle  in  Gaul. 
(Caes.  B.  G.  ii.  1 .)  In  B.  c.  55,  Pedius  became  a 
amdidate  for  the  curule  aedileship  with  Cn.  Phui- 
ciu*  and  others,  but  he  lost  his  election.  (Cic.  jrro 
J'lanc.  7,  '2*2  :  respecting  the  interpretation  of  these 
pasAaires,  see  Wunder,  Prolegomena^  p.  Ixxxiii,  kc. 
to  his  edition  of  Cicero'8  oration  pro  J'lancio.) 
Uo  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  B.  c.  49, 
Pedius  naturally  joined  Caesar.  During  CMaar*s 
camj»ai;;n  in  ftreece  apninst  Poirp'y,  B.  c.  48, 
Pedius  remained  in  Italy,  having  been  raised  to 
tlie  praetorship,  and  fai  the  eeone  ef  thiU  year  he 
defeated  and  »lew  Milo  in  the  neighbourliootl  of 
Thnrii.  At  the  beginning  of  B.C.  45,  we  find 
Bedine  leniBg  as  legatsa  againet  tite  Penpeian 
party  in  Spain,  and  on  his  return  to  Rome  with 
Caesar  in  the  autumn  of  the  year,  he  was  allowed 
the  honour  of  a  triumph  with  the  title  of  pn>> 
conad.  (Faiti  Capit.)  In  Caesar's  will  Pediaa 
was  named  one  of  his  heirs  along  with  his  two 
other  ^reat-nephews,  C.  Octavius  and  L.  Pinariua, 
Octavtus  obtaining  three-fourths  of  the  proptfty, 
and  the  remainiTiK  fourth  being  divided  between 
Pinarius  and  Pedius,  who  leaigned  hia  share  of  the 
inheritanee  to  Oetavina.  After  the  fell  of  the 
ceneol^  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  at  the  1>att!'>  nf  Mutina 
in  the  month  of  April,  a.  c  43,  Octa%  lus  marched 
to  Heme  at  the  head  ef  an  army  [Aoooaroi^ 
^42\KX«"A  w  ^  """^  ^  ApgoU  ha  wm 


elected  consul  along  with  Pedius.    Thf  lattee 
forthwith,  at  the  instigation  of  his  colleague,  pro* 
posed  a  law,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Lm  J*sdia^ 
by  which  all  the  murderers  of  Julius  Caesar  w*«ri" 
punished  with  aquae  et  ii/nit  uderdictio.  Pedius 
WIS  left  in  charge  of  the  city,  while  Octarl— 
marched  into  the  north  of  Italy,  and  as  the  l  itter 
bad  now  determined  to  join  Antoniur  and  Liepidus, 
Pedius  proposed  in  llw  ennto  tha  mpeal  nf  tkn 
sentence  of  outlawry  which  h^d  been  pronounced 
against  them.    To  this  the  senate  was  obliged  to 
pf  an  nmriiling  consent ;  and  eeen  after  isnida 
towarde  the  dose  of  the  year  there  was  formed  at 
Bononia  the  celebrated  tnumvirate  between  Octa- 
vius, Antonias  and  Lepidna.    As  aeon  ne  the 
news  reached  Rome  that  the  triumvirs  had  made 
out  a  list  of  persons  to  be  put  to  death,  the  atmot>t 
consternation  prevailed,  more  especially  a«  tlie 
names  of  those  who  were  doomed  had  not  trans< 
jiired.    Duriiij;  the  whole  of  the  night  on  w  iiicH 
the  news  arrived,  Pedius  was  with  ditliculty  able 
to  prevent  an  open  insuneetien  ;  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  being  ipnorant  of  the  decision  ot* 
the  triumnra,  be  declared  that  only  seventeen 
persona  aheold  he  pat  to  danA,  md  pledged  tb» 
public  word  for  the  safety  of  all  others.    Hut  t' 
fatigue  to  which  be  bad  been  ei^oeed  was  so  gn^i 
that  it  nwariiMied  Ua  death  en  lt»  ■wwaailii^ 
night.  (Cic.  ad  Alt.  \\.  14  ;  Caesar,  &  CI  iiL  22  » 
Auctor,  B.  Hi$p.  2  ;  Suet.  Cae$.  83  ;  Dies  Gnaa. 
xliii.  31.  42,  xlvi.  4C,  52 ;  Appian,  A  a  iiL  Sti; 
94,  96,  iv.  6  ;  Plin.  //.  N.  xxxr,  4,  fc7  ;  ValL 
Pat.  ii.  69  ;  Suet  Ner.  3,  Galb.  3.) 

2.  Q.  Pedum,  the  grandson  of  No.  1,  was  a 
painter.    [See  below.] 

3.  Hkdils  PoPLiroLA,  a  celebrated  orator 
mentioned  by  Horace  {6erm.  L  10. 28),  may  iiave 
been  a  eon  ef  Net  1. 

4.  Pkdiuh  Blakstts.  [Blakrus,  p.  492,  a.]  i 

5.  Cn.  Pnoiua  Castus,  consul  sufiectus  at  tike 
beginning  of  the  M%n  ef  Vespasian,  a.  a.  71. 

PE'DIUS,  Q.,  a  Roman  painter  in  the  latter  ; 
part  of  the  first  century  b.  c    lie  waa  the  gnud- 
son  of  that  Q.  Pedius  who  was  the  nephew  of 
Julius  Caesar,  and  his  co-heir  with  Augustus  i  see 
above,  No,  1 ) :   hut,  as  be  was  dumb  from  his 
birth,  his  kiiisaiau,  the  orator  Messala,  had  hiai  | 
taught  painting :  this  arrangement  was  approved  I 
of  by  Augustus,  and  PeJius  attained  to  considerable 
excellence  in  the  art,  but  he  died  while  still  a  youth  i 
(Plin.^.Ar.zzvr.4ab7)L   Malkff  piaeee  bin  at  ' 
B.  c.  34,  but  this  is  too  early  a  date.       [P.S.  ] 

PE'DIUS,  SEXTUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  whose 
writings  were  apparently  knewn  to  rwrnpeiiiae 
(Dig.  4.  tit.  3.  8.  1.  §4).     His  name  Sextus  ap- 
pears in  a  passaae  of  Paulus  (Dig.  4.  tit.  8.  s.  Ii  *, 
§  20),  and  in  otner  passages.   Pedim  was  youngrr 
than  Ofilius  [OpiliusJ,  or  at  least  a  contempmuy 
(Dig.  14.  tiL  1.  s.  1.  §  9):  and  the  same  remark  np-  j 
plies  to  Sabinus  (Dig.  50.  tit  6.  s.  13.  §  1),  where 
Massurins  Sabinus  is  meant.  He  is  most  frequently  ' 
cited  by  Paulus  and  Ulpian.    He  is  hIso  rit»-d  hj  ' 
Julian  (Dig.  3.  tit.  5.  s.  6.  §  9).    We  may,  there-  j 
fore,  conclude  tint  he  lived  before  the  time  of  . 
Hadrian.    He  wrote  f.if>ri  «-/  Elirtvm,  of  which 
the  twenty-fifth  is  quoted  by  Paulus  (Dig.  37.  txt. 
La.  6. 1 3).   He  alee  wioto  IM  4»  fl^Mwi 
!t';s        tit.  1.  fi.  6).    The  passages  which  areritrd 
from  liim  show  that  be  bad  a  true  peroqption  of  the 
right  method  ef  1^  jntwpwtolian  ;  ftr  hntnsa, 
he  toy%  fat  •ptoMV*  9Mtod  hj  MiMb  *it  k  htol 
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the  proper  sijtiulSciilM  of  wovdit 
what  the  testator  hat  intended  to  de- 
dM ;  h  the  next  place,  what  i«  the  opinion  of 
«h»lh«  in  ewh  district"  {De  ludrudo  vei 
JbAwAl^prtii,  Dig.  33.  tiL  7. 1. 18.  §  3).  In 
aaedMrpMMfe  quoted  by  inpian  (Dig.  I.  tit.  3. 
13),  Ptdhu  observes  **  that  when  one  or  two  things 
n  ictndixed  hj  a  lex,  it  is  a  good  gnmid  for 
n^Ttng  the  rest  which  tends  to  the  viine  ii«.ofiil 
bjotcfpratatiaii,  or  at  least  by  jurisdictio.'' 
,  f9»  JmiuummHavmrn  ;  SmiB, 

it,"  V  ^^s  RSm.Frimfrrrhfs.  p.  333  ;  tlwptlii^s 
u  ttr  iiumt  ia  which  beztus  Pediw  li  died  arc 
tAricA^Wiifag*  JMyrvMb  Jlwrtfcifi.  p. 

Hi.)  [G.  L. 

PEDO  ALBINOVA'NUS.  [ Albino v anus. J 
PEDO,  M.  JUVrNTIUS,  a  jodex  nok«n  of 
tithprakt  WGinniB  M»  mmkm  tm  Chitina 

(«.«). 

PEDO,  M.  VERGILIA'NUS,  consul  x.  d. 
Hi  with  L.  Vipstanus  Me»s.-illa. 

PKDUCAEA'NUS,  C.  CU'RTIUS,  praetor 
ic  50,  to  whom  one  of  Cicero's  letters  is  ad- 
4nMd  (ml  P^m,  laL  »).  H«  «w  probably  a 
of  Sex.  Pf  fl'jcneus,  who  was  propnwtor  in 
auij  AC  7<»— 7 o  [PboucakuSi  Now  2 J,  and  was 
iiipiid  \f  a  CoftiMw    la  OM  y  CiMf»> 

aftiT        return    from  banishment,  he 
flC  M*.  Curtios  or  Cnhaa,  aa  aoow  editions 
At  MM,  ta  wInn  fttlMr  h«  had  been 
qtsfitor  {fod  Red.  in  Scm<ii.  8).    The  latter  per- 
vooid  Mm  to  be  the  same  as  the  praetor,  and 
^}nenmm  is  probably  wrong  in  one  of  the  pas- 
quoted  above. 
PEDLC-AEl'S,  a  Roman  name,  which  first 
in^the  last  century  of  the  republic,  is  also 
>  ^  hat  i>  ippiMi  ft—  lowriptfcins 
tbi  Pedteaau  is  the  corrwt  form. 

i.  bn.  PaoucAXua,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  B.  c 
lliln^ftnmA  a  ViB afpeMV Casdos 

I-'^tinm  a  special  conimivi  iner  to  investitrnte 
^  ^um  of  inoest  against  tlie  Vestal  virgins  Li- 
driial  MMck,  wheal  tfw  caOege  of  poottflbhad 
vr.niVLei.  (Cic  A'oI.  Deor.  iii.  ."^O  ;  A  scon,  in 
Mitm.  pk76,  ed.  OrellL)  For  a  full  afiGOonl  of 
<MihaaMiiaiu  eee  LictinA,  No.  2. 
%  flax.  PsDucAKcs,  was  propraetor  in  Sieily 
[ac  7fi  and  7-1,  in  the  latter  of  which  years 
un<i«r  him  as  quaestor.  His  govem- 
ef  Stcilj  gained  him  the  love  of  the  pro- 
,and  Cicero  in  his  orations  against  Verres 
("Mamtly  speaks  of  his  justice  and  integrity, 
aiiiitf  kin  Ftr  opereia*  si  immaHmimtu.  Ihiring 
^  sdminittration  he  took  a  census  of  the  isUnd, 
I*  ^^atk  Cieifo  fre^MOtlj  rsfen.  But  in  oonse- 
ef  bia  WIbk  va  fatfiaMt  flfnd  of  Vcftca, 


«Tu  rejected  a-i  -uik  x  by  Cicero  at  the  tri.il  of 
^  isuec  At  a  later  timia  Cicero  also  spoke  of 
m  mm  ot  uio  ^i^hmr  nipocc  ■no 
«««ai.  (Cic  Vrrr.  i.  7.  ii.  ,16,  iii.  9.3,  iv.  64, 
^fi»,iLlB,ad  AtL  X.  ).)    There  is  some  diffi- 
h  determining  in  Um  letters  of  Cicero, 
*Wt^  tbis  Pedocaeu  ia  aieBBt  or  his  son  [No. 
tjlfcallhe  two  following  passages,  from  the  time  at 
the  ktters  were  written,  would  seem  to 
"ftr  H  At  ftidier  (<»i  ^».i.  4,5).  Baaidaatho 
J*  Snttat  nxtitioned  below,  Peducaens  appears  to 
iB^iuul  snether  bod,  who  was  adopted  into  the 

8-  Six.  PanccAEtMi,  was  an  intimate  friend 
•ah  ni  Attieaa  aad  Cicaro,  the  latter  of  whom 
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freqiMB^  MMilbatt  Ua  ia  Ua  comnondcnee  in 
terms  of  the  greatest  affection.  Donng  Cicero's 
absence  in  Cilicia  Peducaeus  was  nccnsed  and 
acquitted,  but  of  the  nature  of  the  accusation  we 
are  not  informed.  (Caelius,  ad  Fam.  Tiii.  14.)  Oa 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  lM>twpen  Caesar 
and  Ponipey,  Peducaeus  sided  with  the  former,  by 
whom  he  was  appointed  in  B.  c  48  to  the  goten- 
nient  of  Sardinia.  In  B.C.  39,  Peducaeus  was 
propraetor  in  bpain,  and  this  ia  the  last  time  that 
his  name  ia  maliaaed.  (Ole.  od  AILML 
14,  17,  ix.7,  10,  X.  1.  xiii.  1,  XT.  1^  XfLll, 
15  i  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  48,  t.  64.) 
4.  Lb  naacABm,  a  RoeMm  eqnes,  was  eaa  of 

tlie  judices  at  the  trial  of  L.  Flaccus,  whom  CioefO 
defended  a  &  59.  (Cic.  pro  Flacc.  28.) 

6.  T.  Pkducakus,  interceded  with  the  judioee 
on  behalf  of  M.  Scaums,  a.  O,  54*  (Ammb.  im 
Scaur,  p. '2'),  ed.  Orelli.) 

6.  C.  Pei)LCaeu.s,  was  a  legate  of  the  consul, 
C.  Vibins  Pansa,  and  was  killed  at  tha  bttttia  of 
Mutina,  b.  c.  43.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  x.  33.) 

7.  M.  Pboucabus  PBUicmtm,  cobmiI  a.o.  110 
with  Ser.  Sahidiwai  Orfitaa. 

8.  M.  PEDtrrAxus  Stoloa  pRi%nn)%  eoanl 
141,  with  T.  Uoenius  bcTerus. 

PEOANE8,  OB0R0I0&  [Oaoaenra,  Nou 
18,  p.  247,  a.] 

P£'GAS1S  {nvyaais),  i.  e.  descended  from 
Pegaana  or  originating  by  him  ;  boaee  it  is  ap« 
plied  to  the  well  Hippocrene,  which  was  called 
forth  by  the  hoof  of  Pegasus  (Mosch.  iii.  78  ;  Ov. 
Triit  iiL  7.  Ifi).  The  Muses  themselves  also  are 
sometimes  called  Pegasides,  as  well  as  other  nymphs 
of  wells  and  brooks.  (Virg.  Catu!.  71.  '2  ;  Or.  //<<- 
read.  XT.  27  ;  Propert.  iii.  1.19;  Quint.  Smym.  iii, 
301  ;comp.  Heyne,a<i.4jDo//oc/.p.301.)      [L.  Sw] 

PE'UASUS  (nrh'affot).  1.  A  priest  of  Eleu- 
thcrae,  who  was  believed  to  have  introduced  the 
worship  of  Dioayna  at  Athaaa.  (PBv^L2.  §4.) 

2.  The  famous  winged  horse,  whnse  origin  is  thus 
related.  When  Perseus  stmdL  off  the  hwd  of  Me- 
dQ■^  wllb  whom  FbaridoB  bsd  bid  Intcrcoane  hi 
the  form  of  a  horse  or  a  bird,  there  sprang  forth  from 
her  Chnrsaor  and  the  horse  Pegasus.  The  latter 
obtained  the  name  Pegasus  because  he  was  beliered 
to  have  made  his  appeanmoo  acar  the  souroea 
yai)  of  Oceanus.  Pegnsnn  rose  up  to  the  seat^  of 
the  immortals,  and  afterwards  lived  in  the  palate 
of  Zeus,  for  whom  he  carried  thunder  and  lightning 
(He«.  77i>  rw7.  281,  &c.  ;  Apollod.  ii.  .3.  §  2,  4.  §  2  ; 
bchol.  ad  Aridapk,  Fac,  722  ;  comp.  Ot.  MtL  iv. 
781,ftck  tL  119X  AoeaidiBgto«biatiaw,wUeb 
is  apparently  the  most  ancient.  Pegasns  ma  tho 
thundering  h«se  of  Zeus ;  but  later  writaCB  de- 
•eriba  Mn  aa  dio  botae  of  Eoa  (SdioL  «d  Horn, 
//.  vi.  155;  Tr.t  tz.  ad  Lye.  17).  and  jdace  Ubi 
among  the  stars  as  the  heavenly  horse  (Arat. 
Piatm.  905,  &c.  ;  Uygin.  Pott  Attr.  fi.  18  ;  Ov. 
Fast.  iii.  457,  &c.). 

Pegasns  also  acts  a  prominent  part  in  the  fight 
of  Beilerophon  against  the  Chimaera  (Hes.  Tkeo<j. 
325  ;  Apollod.  ii.  8.  §  2).  After  BeDerophon  had 
tried  and  Ruffeped  much  to  obtain  po«»es<iton  of 
Pegasus  for  his  fight  against  the  Chimaera,  he  con- 
sulted the  soothsayar  Briyidus  at  Corinth.  The 
latter  advised  him  to  spend  a  night  in  the  temple 
of  Athena,  and,  as  Beilerophon  was  sleeping,  tho 
■oddiiB  (j^pened  to  hmi  in  a  dream,  comaMMidiBg 
him  to  sacrifice  to  Poseidon,  and  gave  him  a  golden 
bridle.    When  ho  awoke  ha  found  the  badle* 
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oU'crod  the  tacritice,  aad  cuugbt  P^asoi,  who  was 
drinking  aft  the  well  Peliww  (Piad.  OIL  zUL  90,  Sec. 

with  tbe  Scliol.  ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  379).  According 
to  aome  Atbeoa  kenelf  tamed  aad  bridled  P^^was, 
and  aiifmalawd  Um  to  BeOtrophon  (Paaa.  n.  4. 
I  1),  or  Ilellerophon  received  Ppi.tlsus  from  his 
own  father  Poaetdon  (ScboL  ad  Horn,  IL  vi.  155). 
After  he  had  conquered  l3b»  Chimaeni  (Pindar 
Mje  that  ha  alia  conquered  the  Amaxons  and  the 
Sol  vmi,  01.  xm.  125),  he  endeavoured  to  liae  np 
to  heaven  wilh  his  winged  hone,  but  fell  down 
Upon  the  earth,  either  from  ftar  or  from  giddiness, 
•  or  being  thn)wn  otT  by  Pinrnsus.  who  was  remlercil 
furious  by  agud-tiy  which  Zeus  had  sent.  Hut  \\'^:\- 
KM  continued  hisfiif(ht  (Hygin.  Port.  Astr.  ii.  18  ; 
Pind.  Isthm,  vii.  6  ;  Tzetz.  ad  Lyc,  17  ;  Eustath.  ad 
Horn,  p.  636).  Whether  Uesiod  considered  Pe- 
garaa  aa  a  winged  hafat^  cannot  be  inferred  with 
certainty  from  the  word  anoTrrayifvot  ;  but  Pindar, 
Enii^idea,  and  the  other  later  wxitcn,  exprecaly 
wanhan  hia  viagi^ 

Pegasus  lastly  was  also  regarded  as  the  horse  of 
the  MuseSi  and  in  this  capacity  he  is  more  cele- 
brated in  modern  timee  than  ba  erer  waa  io  an- 
tiquity ;  for  with  the  ancients  he  had  no  connection 
with  the  MuBes,  except  that  by  his  hoof  he  called 
fiwth  the  inspiring  well  Uippocrene.  The  story 
abaat  thia  well  runs  as  follows.  When  the  nine 
Mn!«e9  engnged  in  a  contest  with  the  nine  d.nichters 
of  Pierus  on  Mount  Helicon,  all  k'cnine  darkness 
whin  tha  daqghtan  of  Pierus  began  to  sing  ; 
whereas  during  the  song  of  the  Mnses,  heaven,  the 
aaa»and  all  the  riren  stood  still  to  listen,  and 
Hdicaa  foaa  haammrard  with  ddight,  lutU  Pe- 
gasus, on  the  advice  of  Poseidon,  stopped  its  rising 
by  kicking  it  with  his  hoof  (Anton.  LiL  9)  ;  and 
front  this  kidc  thata  anaa  EKppoaiaiiai  tha  hi* 
spiring  well  of  the  Muses,  on  Motint  Helicon, 
which,  for  this  reason,  Persia*  {PnU  1)  calls 
eaftaOuws  (Ot.  MtL  r.  256).  Othefa  w^jun  vekta 
that  PegasQs  caoaad  tha  wall  to  gash  forth  because 
he  was  thirsty  ;  and  in  other  parts  of  Greece  also 
similar  wells  were  believed  to  have  been  called  forth 
Bsgaana,  such  as  Hippocrrae,  at  Troezene,  and 
Peirene,  near  Corinth  (Pan's,  ii.  31.  §  12;  Stat. 
Th^  iv.  GU).  Pegasus  is  often  seen  represented 
in  aaeient  works  of  art  and  on  coins  along  with 
Athona  and  Bellerophon.  [L.  S.] 

Pi:)'(iASUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  one  of  the  followers 
or  pupils  of  Procolai,  and  ptaafcctua  «bi  ndar 
Domitian  (Juv.  iv.  7G),  though  Pomponius  says 
that  ha  was  pracfectus  under  Vespasian  (Dig.  1.  tit. 
3.  a.  S.  §  47).  Nottfaig  ia  known  of  any  writings 
of  Pegasus,  though  he  probably  did  write  some- 
thing ;  and  certainly  he  mast  have  given  Hetponxiy 
for  he  is  cited  Inr  Valena,  Pomponiaa,  Gahit  (Ui. 
64),  Papinian,  Iwlus,  and  freqnently  by  Ulpian. 
The  Sonntusconsnltum  Pegasiannm,  which  was 
passed  in  the  time  of  Vespasian,  when  Pegasus  was 
consul  suffectus  with  Pusio,  probably  took  its  name 
from  him.  (Qatnai  i  SI,  iL  354  { laiL  2.  tit.  2& 
§  5,  6,  7.) 

The  SeUHa  Fitovor  JoTenal  (iT.77)  ha*  tha 

following  comment :  **  Hinc  est  Pegasianum,  scilicet 
joa,  quod  jari*  pexitus  fuerat;"  and  in  t.  79, 
*|aria  pantoa  ftait  «t  praafcetna  {  wida  Jna  Peg»> 

sianum,^''  which  Pchopen  proposes  to  emend :  **  juris 
perito*!  fait  urbis  praefectu*  ;  undo  et  & 
riamnn  ;**  wMdi  ia  a  prohaUa  amendatian.  TIm 
expression  "jus  Pegasianum"  has  been  compared 
with  **  joa  Aelianum,"  but  wa  iuiow  of  no  wnti^gii 
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of  Pegasus  which  were  so  called.    (Jurennl,  ed., 
Heinrich  ;  Orotios,  Fitae  JMmmmmK.;  7inwawi.' 
Gc-^rhirhtr  (!,•$  Rom.  PrivatndtU,  p.  822;  Wieline, ' 
Junmntdmtia  RettUmla,  p.  B37tgivea  Uie  dtatioua 
fiaai  PagMM  ta  the  Digeat>i  [G.  L.) 

PEIRAEUS  {UtipaioiX  a  son  of  Clytius  of 
Ithaca,  and  a  fitiend  of  Xelemachaa.  (Horn.  CM. 
XV.  539,  te.  Xfii.  M,  7L)  [L.S.] 

PEIRANTHUS  (n«(^os),  a  son  of  Argw, 
and  Evadne,  and  the  father  of  Callirrfaoe,  Argna, 
Arestorides,  and  Triopo*.  (Apollod.  iL  I.  $  2  ; 
Hygin.  Fab.  1 45  ;  SchoL  o^  Bmrif.  Or.M8,  wkeM 
he  is  called  Peirasus,  which  nasM  alia  aaem  in 
Pausaniaa^iL  16.  §  I,  17.  §  5.)  [L^8L] 

PEI'RASUS  (nt/pcuros),  or  PBIRAS.  th«  Mm 
of  Argns,  a  name  belonging  to  the  mythical  p<«ritHl 
of  Greek  art.    Of  the  statues  of  Heca,  which 
Pauaania*  atw  hi  tha  HaMia  near  Myaaana,  <b*  ' 
most  ancient  was  one  made  of  the  wild  pear-tn^e,  , 
which  PeinuQs,  the  eon  of  Ann*,  was  said  to  have 
dadiealad  at  Tiryna,  aad  "wtiA  tha  Aigivee,  whcan 
they  took  that  city,  transferred  to  the  Ilenunun  I 
(PaoSb  iL  1 7.  §  5).   The  account  of  Paunniaa  and 
tha  in3rthographers,  how«far«  doea  not  repreaent 
Peinuus  as  the  artist  of  this  image,  aa  aome  modem 
writers  suppose,  but  as  the  king  who  dedicated  it. 
(Comp.  Paua.  ii.  16.  §  1  ;  SchoL  ad  Eurip.  OixM. 
920  :  Apollod.  iL  I.  §  2  ;  Euselk  /Va^.  A^rws. 
iii.  8  ;  Thierwh.  EjMchen,  20.)  I  P.  S.] 

PKIKEN  (Ilcipiji'),  the  name  of  two  inytiiwal 
personages,  one  the  father  of  Io,  commonly  eaOed 
Inachns  (Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  2).  and  the  other  a  pnn 
of  (jlaucus,  and  brother  of  Beilerophon.  (Apollod. 
iL8.§l.)  (L.S.] 

PEIRE'NE  (n«p»}n>),  a  daughter  of  Ache- 
k>u^  Oebalasi  or  Aaopua  and  Methone,  becaaw  by 
TVwaidon  tha  mdMr  «f  Ladwa  wd  fi-^^ia^f 
(Paus.  iLXMi  ]>iod.iv.  74).  She  waa  it>gardeJ 
as  the  nynuMi  of  tha  well  Peirene  near  Corinth, 
which  waa  believed  by  aome  to  have  arisen  out  of 
tha  teas  which  she  shed  in  her  grief  at  the  death  oC 
her  ion  Onchrias.  (Paus.  iL  3.  §  .'>.)     [L.  8.] 

PEIRITHOUS  {ll*tpl9oos).  a  mw  of  Ixion  or 
Zeus  by  Dia,  of  Larissa  in  Thessaly  (Horn.  //.  iu 
741,  xiv.  317  ;  Apollod.  i.  8.  §  2  ;  Eustath.  ad 
/loin.  p.  101 ).  lie  was  one  of  the  Lapithae*  and 
married  to  Hippodameia,  by  whom  be  becBBM  tha 
father  of  Polypoetea  (H  om.  JL  iL  740,  6lc  xiu 
129).  Whan  Peirithoua  waa  «>ut»«*iiij  hia  nar- 
riaga  with  Hippadatnaii,  tha  hfrfujid  Bwitaw 
Eurytion  or  Eurytus  carried  her  off,  and  this  act 
occasioned  the  celebrated  fight  betwaan  the  centaur* 
and  Upithae  (Hem.  Oi.  sL  9M,  zxL  296,  IL  i 
263,  &c  ;  Ov.  Met.  xii.  224).  He  waa  worshipped 
at  Athens,  along  with  Theaeaa,as  a  hero.  (Pans. 
L  SO.  §  4  ;  comp.  ApoUod.  L  8.  §  2 ;  Paua.  x.  2.M. 
§  2 ;  Ov.  MeL  viiL  566 ;  Plin.  JLN,  zzzvL 4,  and 
theartidesHxRiicLBsand Crntat-ri.)  [L.S.] 

PEIROOS  (nc^r  or  Hci^s),  a  son  of  Im- 
brasus  of  Acu^  and  the  omimander  cf  tha 
Thracians  who  were  allied  with  Priam  in  the 
Trojan  war.  (Horn.  IL  iL  644,  xx.  4»4.)  iL.&1 

PEISANDER  (Jhliw9f9t).  U  A  tm  i 
Maemalus,  a  Myrmidon,  and  coa  of  AtWasiDB 
of  Achillea.   ( Uom.  /L  xvi.  IM.) 

S.  AaoBof  Aatfaiiaahna,aadhwthiraf  appa. 
lochua,  a  Trojan,  was  slain  by  Agamemnon.  (Horn. 
/A  xi.  122»  dE&  ziiL  601,  &c  i  Pan*,  iii.  &  i  &) 

8b  AMorPolyctor,aad«Mar  thaadtcaaef 
Peneh)fK>.  (Hom.  OLxvOL  2M^  Ac,  xxiL  268; 
Ot.  i/«r.  L  91.)  £U  &| 
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PnSANDER  {ntUrarSpos),  histoncal  1.  An 
AtWffrian,  of  ike  demue  of  Ackarnae.  From  a 
frafment  of  the  Babplcmitmg  of  Arittopluuiea  (ap. 
Sdei.  ad  Arift.  Ar.  155ti)  it  wnuld  ceem  that  he 
was  aattriacd  in  that  piay  aa  having  been  bribed  to 
pirn  im  bringing  about  the  Peloponnwii  war 
(eeoipL  Anst.  Lfsittr.  490  ;   Schoi.  ad  ArisL  Pcec. 

^  a'tnrks  of  th<>  comic  poet«.  In  the  fragment  of 
Ike  'AtfT^orevrot  or  'Kfhfv^/imi  of  ^>^f"lFtt  wkick 


fblmnvfipos  «U  llmmtkip  tarpecrvSero, 

KJbrrav^a  t^t  <TTpartds  ireuciTToj      o»^p,  — 

ha  eiyeditioa  to  the  Factoliu  has  indeed  been 
exftdmed  m  aa  aOoaioii  to  his  pecnhting  propen- 
;  bnt  otkea»  hf  an  ingenioos  conjecture, 
v  jQld  Mitntitnte  'I'rdfTttKov  for  naxrwAjy,  and 
vo«lii  onderstand  the  pauage  as  an  attack  on  him 
ifT  cowanliee  in  ^bm  nnauccessful  campaign  of  the 
Atheniana  against  the  reTolted  Chalcidiana,  in  b.  c% 
4*29  (Tknc  iL  79  ;  comp.  Meineke,  Fragm.  Com. 
OwmmL  ^Lp,  177,  iL  pp.  435,  436).  It  ftnther 
app^^irs^  from  a  notice  of  him  in  the  Symjxmum 
td  Xenopkon  (iL  14),  tkat  in  B.c.  422  be  shrunk 
pssSMtemHlf  inm  ftayiag  fai  the  expedftfoii  to 
Macedonia  nndcr  Clixm  (Thur.  v. '2).  If  fnr  tlii* 
ke  ««a  bcoqgkt  to  thai  on  aa  Arrpartlat  tpa^  of 
vkidk,  Ww^afv  ^  efidenee,  H  if  poiajUe, 

as  Xfeincke  »ugg«»t«  ( Fraijm.  Com.  Gmee.  voL  i. 
p.  17S  ;  comp.  vol.  IL  pp.  501,502),  that  the  cir- 
cnastxsce  maj  be  allnded  to  in  the  following  line 
Aa  Hii ■# H 1 1  of  EnpoBa,  — 

*Akom  rvr  Tltiata^pos  tit  itiXXvrai, 

To  about  this  period,  too,  Meincke  would  refer  the 
Biaj  of  tko  oomic  poet,  Plato,  which  bears  Peisan* 
4ii^«MM,  Mi  if  whU  ha  taMd  the  adb  nb> 
Aristophanes  ridicules  him  also  for  the  attempt 
!•  ckak  kia  cowardice  imder  a  gasconading  de- 
■■■aav^  aMi  W  gaaa  fcftkav  aonuini  ftp  itsin 
tA  Aristophanes,  Kupolig,  Ilermippus,  and  Pinto, 
kf  kio  ghattony  and  his  unwieldj  balk,  the  latter 
•r  wkkk  procared  for  Ua  tke  mckaamea  of  tfiv- 
wixZ  is  and  ip«s  KorA^Am  (donliojHlriver  and 
daakej).  name*  the  more  appropriate,  as  the  dnn- 
kejft  of  Achamae,  his  native  demus,  were  noted 
fcrii  lii  ^1  (Aifat.  Fmm,  MB,  Je.  1556  ;  Meineke, 
Pr^rm.  Com.  Graee.  U.  cc,  ToL  iL  pp.  384,  385, 
(Sg5  t  Atk.  X.  p.  415,  e  ;  AeL  V.  fJ.  i.  27, 
^  Iv.  1  t  arid.  a.  aa.  AaiA^r^s  row  wpa- 
r^^'^rroT,  Ef  Ti  TlttodpSpov,  Tlttadpipov  S«iX.6Tt- 
fss.  AmmiSas  ittfiaifmw  ;  Uaavck.  a.  v»  'Ax^uvikoI 
A«s)l  WMk  «b  iteiflath  ahmw  ha  pos. 

•essed  the  artR  of  a  demafrogne  (see  Xen.  /.  c.\  fur 
wo  fiaA  hiza  in  a.  c.  415  appointed  one  of  the 
({^rnrnd)  fiar  ifaatigating  the  mys- 
ef  the  mutilatioa  of  the  Hermae,  on  which 
ha  jaiaad  with  Charidea  in  representing 
dM  wiMge  aa  eiaMrted  with  a  conspiracy  against 
ihr  peopU,  and  thus  inflaming  the  popular  furj 
(Tkuc  ri.  -27 — 29,  53,  (10,  Ace;  Aiidoc.  </f  Ahft. 
Vh^^h  in  fi.  0.414  he  was  arcboo  epon} muH 
(ni4a&7)|«nd  towards  the  Old  of  412  he 
nm*«  l»*fnn*  na  as  the  chief  ostensible  ngcnt  in 
■^-^"g  the  cvTolation  of  the  Four  Hundred,  having 
feaa  iiaal  that  tiaM  ta  Adiens  finND  the  amy 
at  Saasos  ta  briag  about  the  recall  of  Alcibiades 
aad  iha  aavlhwar  of  the  demooacj,  ar  xatkec, 
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eovntrymen  as  the  only  means  of  obtaining  the 
help  of  I'en>ia,  without  which  thej  could  not  hope 
.to  make  head  against  the  LaaadaaoMMim  t  and  at 
the  same  time  he  craftily  suggested  that  it  would 
be  at  their  own  option  to  recur  to  their  old  form 
ef  getafiaaiial  aftw  tha  Innporaiy  lavafalioB  had 
senred  its  purpose.    The  people,  pressed  by  the 


eBM(geiicy«  gare  a  ralaotaat  coaaMt,  and  entrtii«ted 
Miiaiw  and  tm  ettata  with  diaaatioi 


mary  power 

to  treat  with  Tiuaphemesand  Alcibiadea.  Athia 
iaatintion  also  they  took  away  the  command  of 
Aa  fleet  from  Phrynichus  and  Scironides,  who 
were  opposed  to  the  new  moTement,  and  tha  fttmv 
of  whom  he  accused  of  having  betrayed  AflMfgM 
and  caoaed  the  caoturc  of  lasus  (comp.  Thoe:  riH. 
38)i  Bribai  ha  laft  Athena,  Peisander  organiaad 
a  conspiracy  among  the  several  political  clubs 
(irat^)  for  the  overthrow  of  the  democracT,  and 
then  imeded  on  hia  missina,  Tha  tiagoUaliwi, 
however,  with  Tissaphemcs  failed,  and  he  returned 
with  his  coUeagoea  to  Samoa.  Here  ke  atiengtkaned 
hia  Men  hi  ^  ennj,  and  fimned  aa  oUgaicUeal 
parly  among  the  Samians  themselves.  He  then 
sailed  again  to  Athens,  to  complete  his  work  there, 
eaiaMhhing  oligarchy  in  all  the  dtiea  at  which  he 
touched  in  his  course.  Fire  of  his  firiloir  envaya 
accompanied  him,  while  the  remainder  were  em- 
ployed in  the  same  way  in  other  quarters.  On  his 
arrival  at  Athena  witt  ft  body  of  haavy-nrmed 
troops,  drawn  from  some  of  the  states  which  he 
had  rerolutioniftcd,  be  found  that  the  clubs  had 
almaal  edbded  his  object  already,  principally  by 
means  of  assassination  and  the  general  terror  thus 
prodoced.  When  matters  were  fully  ripe  for  the 
fiari  alifv  Pafaaadar  aarie  the  propoatl  in  iha 

assembly  for  the  estahlishment  of  the  Four  Hun- 
dred. In  all  the  measures  of  this  new  govem- 
■Miit,  of  which  ha  isaa  a  OMBihcr,  ha  taok  aa  aeiha 

pirt  ;  and  when  Theramenes,  Aristocrates,  and 
others  withdrew  from  it,  he  sided  with  the  mora 
violent  aristocrats,  and  was  one  of  those  who,  oa 
the  counUT-revolution,  leak  lafagB  with  Agis  at 
Deceleia.  His  property  w«9  confiscated,  and  it 
does  not  appear  tiiut  he  ever  returned  to  Athena 
(Thuc  TiiL  49,  53,  M,  M,  63—77,  89—98  ; 
Diod.  xiii.  34  ;  Plut.  Ale.  26  ;  Aristot.  W*,t.  iii. 
18.  §  6,  FUtt,  V.  4,  6,  ed.  Bekk.  i  SchoL  ad  Aexk, 
db  Fab.  Lt§.  p.  84 ;  Lya.  •vmA*  ^  tOt,  Cb 
EnU.  p.  \-2i\  ;  Imrt.  Ar,',p.  p.  151,  c,  d). 

2.  An  Athenian,  nick-named  "  sqointer  ^  ( atpi- 
f  X^f ).  Ha  was  attacked  by  Plato,  tha  comic  poet, 
in  his  play  called  "  Peisander,"  which,  however, 
chiefly  dealt  with  his  more  famous  name-sake 
[No.  I  ],  with  whom  he  seems  to  baTa  been  coa- 
tem pomry.   I n  the   Maricat  **  tf  BapoUi  tha  two 

are  thus  distinguihhed,  — 

6  (rrp*8K6t  ;  oiK'  oAX'  6  fiiyas,  ouvokMios. 

(Meiaeke,  vol  L  pp.  178,  179,  ii.  pp.  501,  502; 
SchoL  ad  Ami,  Av.  1656.  ad  Lymtr.  490). 

3.  A  Spartan,  brothcr-in-Liw  of  Agesilaus  II., 
who  made  him  admiral  of  the  fleet  in  ac.  395, 
permission  having  been  sent  huu  irom  the  govern- 
ment at  home  to  appoint  vhoamoever  he  pleased  to 
the  oHice.  This  is  an  instance  of  the  characteristic 
nepotism  of  Agesilaus ;  for  PeiMader;  tkoiuh 
braTe  and  eager  for  diaHiiaifaa,  waa  driidaat  ia  tta 
experience  requisite  fnr  the  command  in  question. 
In  the  foUowuig  year,  a.  c  384,  ke  was  defeated 
aaddate  fsfttt^fldht  aff  (Mm,  MrilMtOoMa 
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li  10,  &c;  Plat  Age$.  10  ;  Pans.  iii.  9  ;  Diod. 
sir.  88  ;  Cora.  Nep.  Con.  4  ;  Just.  Ti.  3).  Dio- 
donu  imprnpi'rlv  call*  him  PerinrchusL    [E.  EL] 

PEISANIJKH  (n<i(rw«iws),  litennr.  1.  A 
IKiMor  CMiw.  iB  BlMdM.  TlwMmt«rbii 

parents  were  Peison  and  Aristaechma,  and  he  }iad 
a  aiMer  caUad  Diadeia ;  but  bojoiid  tbeta  banan 
fMi  «•  kaavaatUsf  ofUiKfaardianMlnslik 
Ha  afupean  to  have  ilouriched  about  the  33d  Olym- 
piad (b.  c.  648 — 645),  though,  aocoidiog  to  ionia» 
M  waa  aailiw  thaa  Henod,  and  was  a  oootem- 
pMWj  and  frknd  of  Eumolpos.  Tkta  latter 
8tnt<*mpnt,  howcTer,  is  only  an  instance  of  the  way 
in  which  the  connection  between  the  great  early 
maaten  of  poetTf  aad  thair  finOawan  ia  Ika  Mine 
lint"  was  often  rpprps<>ntf'd  ns  an  actual  personal 
relation.  Peiaaoder  waa  the  author  of  a  poem  in 
t«*  beaka  as  tha  axploita  «f  Hanalac  It  was 
called  'HpiLcAfio,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria 
{ainm,  VL  p.  266,  ed.  SjlbJ^aocutea  htm  (tf  liaTiqg 
lakaa  it  aattraly  ftm  ana  nrfaw  af  Uadaa.  Is 
thit  poem  Ilercvili'H  wa»  for  the  first  time  repre- 
•anlad  aaatnad  witk  a  dob^  and  coveiad  with  tba 
Iknli  ikia,  iartMd  af  <ht  anal  anaov  af  tha 
hmic  period  ;  and  it  ii  not  improbable,  at  Miller 
supgests,  that  Peisander  waa  also  the  first  who 
fixed  the  number  of  the  hero^a  labours  at  twelve 
(Stiabk  XT.  p.  688  ;  Suid.  *.  v.  llilaaafZpot  ; 
Eratosth.  Cata*L  12  ;  Ath.  xii.  p.  512,  f  ;  Schol. 
ud  ApoU.  libod.  L  1196;  Theocr.  E}^yr.  xx.  ; 
Muller,  nut.  o/Ofc  rib  ix.  1 8»  X>or.  ii  12.  §  I ). 
The  Alexandrian  grammarians  thought  so  highly 
of  the  poem  that  they  reoeiTed  Peiaander,  a«  well 
aa  AatiMawhai  aad  Ptoyaah,  late  Aa  apie  aaaaa 
together  with  Homer  atid  Hesiod.  Only  a  fow 
lines  of  it  have  been  preserved  ;  two  are  given  ua 
by  tha  SdMUart  m  Aristophanet  (ATaft^  10S4X 
aad  anather  by  Stobaeus  {Flor.  xii.  6).  Other 
poaeu  which  were  ascribed  to  Peiaander  were,  aa 
«« learn  from  Suidaa,  apuriooa,  having  be«i  com- 
paaad  chiefly  by  Aristeaa.  In  the  Greek  Aiilh»> 
iOgy  (voL  i.  p.  49,  ed.  .Jacobs)  we  find  an  eptgmm 
attributed  to  Peisander  of  Rhodes,  perhaps  the  poet 
of  Cameirus  ;  it  it  an  epitaph  on  one  Uippaemon, 
together  with  his  horse,  dog,  and  attendant.  By 
some,  moreover,  it  has  been  thought,  but  on  no 
raffiebnt  groonda,  that  tha  fiaoMBti  whMi  paw 
as  the  24th  and  25th  Idyllia  of  Theocritu*,  ns  well 
aa  the  4tb  of  Moadtutv  an  porttona  of  tha  'VLp6r 
mKmm  af  Fdnadar  (PIuml  li.  87,  i  Phot. 

Bibl.  239  ;  Ath.  xi.  p.  d  ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  655  ; 
Quint  X.  1  ;  ApoUod.  JiibL  i.  8  {  Hygin.  PoiiL 
iliCr.  n.M  ;  8ek«L  ailiM  iyi.  fx.  186  ;  SehoL 
ad  ApoU.  lihod.  in  1886  ;  Steph.  Byx.  «.  v.  Ka- 
iup9s  ;  Ueyne,  Etc.  L  ad  Virg.  Aen.  iL ;  Fabric. 
BUL  Cfraec  voL  i.  pp.  215,  59U  ;  Vomw  de  PocL 
Orate.  3  ;  Bode,  (ifscL  der  Epitchen  DidUhaut, 
pp.499,  &c).  From  Thrr>critus  (IJ/'U/r.  xx.)  it 
appears  that  a  statue  was  erected  by  the  citizens 
af  Cameirus  in  honour  of  Peisander. 

2,  A  poet  of  Liaranda,  in  Lycia  or  Tiycaonta, 
was  a  son  of  NxsTOH  [No.  1.  See  above,  VoL  IL 
^  1170,  a),  Md  iaariahed  la  Aa  latgaarAlaa- 
ander  Severus  (a.  D.  222— 235).  He  wrote  a 
poem,  which,  according  to  ZoMmiu  (v.  29),  waa 
eaUed  *8^imimI  9fayaMM>  In  «Mat  cafjfea  «f 
Snidas  (s,  v.  ncfiravSpot)  we  find  tlie  title  given  as 
'Hp&uaH  d«07«yUai»  which,  some  have  thought, 
Mivca  <f  HiiMlliti  ft«a  Aa  atataaieet  ia  Ma* 
cttibius  {Sal.  r.  3),  that  Peisander  wrote  a  sort  of 
luif anal  kutaj^  wamiwiiig  with  tha  mflitk  «f 
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Jupiter  and  i^iMO.  But  it  seems  cle.ar  that  Hpv*- 
««u  is  the  right  reading,  and  the  work  probably 

treated  of  the  marriages  of  pids  ajid  podd< 


with  mortals,  and  of  the  heroic  progeny  thua  pro- 
dasai.   It  vaald  aeoa  ta  haf«  been  a 


minous  performance,  if  we  adopt  the  extremely 
probabla  aifration  of  ^  for  l{  iu  Suidaa,  aad  ao 
a«Hiiir  It  aa  aonlsting  of  sixty  books  (Sirfd.  &  «*. 
*Ayd0vpaoi  ;  Steph.  Bvz.  s.  w.  'Ayd9vpaot^  'AW:  - 
Vior,  'AoToucoT,   BoavAcio,   Ku€^A««a,  AvtcS^tta^ 
Olnirrpia,  Kt^drfis).    There  are  aansal  paasagva 
Buduag  BMotion  of  Peisander,  in  which  wre  bav» 
no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  the  poet  of  (""a- 
tncirus  or  of  Laranda  is  the  person  alludt  d  lo  ; 
such  are  Schol.  mi  Apoll.  Rhod.  i.  471,  ii-  98^ 
1090,  iv.  57  ;  Schol.  »d  Eur.  Phoen.  1748.  Ma- 
crubius,  in  the  passage  above  referred  to,  says  that 
Viigil  diaw  the  whole  matter  of  the  ■eeand  book 
of  the  Aencid  from  Peisander.    But  chronology, 
(tf  course,  forbids  ua  to  understand  this  of  Peiwa 
dar  cf  I^nada ;  aad  «a  hear  af  aa  aadi  work  aa 
that  to  which  ^Tac^obius  alludes  by  any  older  poet 
of  tha  iaaa  nama,  for  tha  aottoa  of  Vakkenaec 
tMewqaitaaBtaaiibla,vi&  that  Aa  H^aiaal  hm^ 
ynfdai  was  written,  in  spite  of  the  testimony  of 
Suidas,  by  Peisander  of  Cameirus,  and  was  in 
fact  one  and  the  same  poem  with  the  'HpeurXcia 
(Valcken.  JMatrib.  ad  Em.  Hifp.  p.  24  ;  Heyne, 
Exc  i.  iii.  ad  Virp.  Atn.  ii.  ;  Fabric.  BiU.  (itufr. 
vol.  i.  pp.  215,  590,  iv.  pi  265  ;  Vos«.  dr  Poiu 
Graec.  9  {  Badi^  OmOu  Ar  E/MLDickk.  p.  500, 
note  1).  IE.  K.J 

PEISE'NOR  {TLwintf).  1.  Tha  fother  of 
Opi,  aad  gnuidfittbar  of  BafycWa,  tha  aana  of 

Odrs-ieus.    (Horn.  Od.  i.  4-29.)  \ 

i  A  herald  of  Telamachus  in  Mmob.  (Hmb. 

Mass.) 

3.  A  distinguished  Tk^)n,lheftteorGUlaa. 

(Horn.//.  XV.  445.) 

4.  A  centaur,  mentioned  only  by  Ovid.  ( Met 
xii.  303.)  [U  &J 

PEI'SIAS  (Utlmas).  1.  An  Argive  general. 
In  II.  c.  3(iO',  when  Kpantinondiis  was  preparing  to 
iaiada  Aohaia,  Peisias,  at  his  instigation,  oatapicd 
a  commanding  height  of  Mount  Oneitim.  near 
Cenchreae,  and  thus  enabled  the  Tbebans  to  make 
thaIr  way  throagli  tha  irthann,  goMdid  Ika^^  it 
was  by  Lncodaemoninn  and  Atheniaa  tnifii  (Aca. 
HtU.  viL  1.  §41  :  Diod.  zv. 7A.) 

a  A  ■taiBa»y,io  —aHearf  Wpiiiiati  (i.  %.)  i 
as  having  mada  a  otatae  of  ApoUo,  which  »tood  in  I 
tha  inner  Canoaaieat  at  AthoDiw         [£.  £.] 

PBI8ia>ICB  (liMmlfMiX   1.  A  daaghler  of 
Aeolus  and  Enarete,  was  aMttiad  to  Mynnidon, 
by  whom  she  became  the  mothar  of 
Actor.    (Apollod.  i.  7.  §  3.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Pelias  and 
mache.    (Apollod.  i.  9.     10  ^ 

3.  A  daughter  of  Nestor  and  .Vnaxibia,  (ApoU 
lod.  i.  9.§9.) 

4.  The  danchtcr  of  a  king  of  Methyrona  in 
Lesbos,  who,  out  of  love  for  Achilles,  opened  to 
Mai  tha  gaUa  af  Int  vHkf  d^,  bat  was  siaatd 
to  death,  at  the  command  of  Aaikl^  bv  his  sol* 
diers.   (Parthen.  iBro^  2U  CI«>&] 

PBI818TRATIDAB  — 
legitimate  sons  of  Peisistratus. 
TUH.]    The  name  is  used 
only  Hippias  and  Hipparchas, 
ap]dication,  embrMing  the  grandchildren  and  near 
•fPtidiMv  (aa  bjUaniolaiyviA 


[S.«. 


Pkisijitiu- 
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refrrrintj  to  a  time  vWn  both  Tlippios  nnd 
HipfMTcbttt  were  d-ad  ),  [C.  k'.  M.] 

PlISrST  K  A  T  U  S  {nttffiorfmm),  the 
TBanfwt  wn  of  N«?stor  and  Anaxibia,  was  a  friend 
ct  Tdiefliachut,  and  accompanied  him  on  hi«  jour- 
mfkma  Pylea  to  M«nefauia  at  Spartt.  (Haa. 
01  fi.  9^.  48,  XT.  46,  &e. ;  Hflmd.  t.  65  ; 
iHU.  i.  9.   9  ;  Pmm.  rr.  1. 1 1.)     [L.  &J 

PIUrsnUTUSfllMfrrpmtX  «!•  wa  «r 

BiffoenttK  wn  s  so  n.iined  afu^r  Pei«;i8trntUR,  the 
j«a|Ht  HO  <^  Nestor,  tii«  hnulj  of  Uimocratea 
3Mf  •!  ryMB  efftgm,  aiM  vnenff  war  vMOnn  tO 
>■  if  js,  ihe  Ctiher  of  Nettor  (Herod»     96)t.  It 
fBMiiUy  beiiered  that  the  fatnn  ^rant 
deaceadcd  firam  the  Homeric 
PtoMMUM  (S.  18.  §  8,  9), 
wfceo  cpeakliur  of  the  erpnlninn  of  the  Neloidae 
by      llenMdeids,  bays  that  he  does  not  know 
^■AK  Inhm  af  PeiaistiatiM,  the  fpamima  of 
Xf*'.-^.    The  fact  that  Hippocrnto-i  named  his 
1  aii^r  the  son  of  Nestor  shows  the  belief  of 
tile  bsadij,  and  hm  ■|i|)MUi  Mt  ta  lun«  baloBged 
to  Aeothw  bnnchcA  of  the  Nrloidae  settled  in  At- 
tn: bat  the  real  detocDt  of  an  historical  personage 
fcwMysf  flMi  tiiHiiii  Ihiiiifiin  iiimH  dway  bewry 
ypUemstkal.  The  separate  mention  of  Melanthus 
miCstei(Bctod.tc)  imnliaa  that  ha  did  not 
Wi^rt»ibttbnBih;  ifart  Iw      aot  bslong  to 
ti^  Alaaaeoaidae  is  dear  from  the  historical  rehi- 
that  fiunily  and  Peisistratos  ;  and 
bear  that  the  latter  was  connected 
the  only  other  faomdi  of  the 
JUdiiaiF  who  came  to  Attica.    Hippocrates  (pro- 
W<T  tiirough  some  inteminrriage  or  other)  bc- 
^tijfd  to  the  house  of  the  PhilaTdae  (Plat.  Sol.  10  ; 
PfcTido-^t.  J/ipparck.  p.  288.  b.    It  is  through 
aa  trrrsight  that  Plotarch  ^eaks  of  the  deme  of 
^  Phihiidae,  which  did  not  tbMi  «x»t).  Inter- 
rarrkj*^  with  the  descendants  of  Melanthus  would 
^  niibsnt  ta  aceoont  iinr  the  daim  which  Peisi* 
MpeMMBlai  m  anking  (in  the  spvrions 
m  Diogenes  Laertius,  i.  o.'i),  to  be  eon- 
"iMssaBBabarof  tiie  iaiiul j  of  Codras,  aran 
'«bMMi  tete  dii  wdasarraanyendit 
Tie  nuHher  of  PeMalnif  ■  (whose  name  we  do  not 
was  coosin  g<>rman  to  the  mothtf  of  Solon 
(llMwhiiss  PoDticus  ap.  Plat.  SoL  1).  There 
vt  BO  dsta  tat  detomttniny  accuiatdj  the  time 
■Wn  PriM.tratiH  was  h>om  ;  but  the  part  which 
lsi«  rtpr^sciiU-U  us  taking  ui  the  mihtary  opera- 
ifld  mcasares  of  Solon  would  not  admit  of  its 
f«nag  ktcr  than  ii.  r.  (JI  J,  a  date  which  is  not 
"cncsMeat  with  the  story  of  Chiion  and  Uippo- 
[HmmausnaiU  ^  tho  kmm  iriw  was 

<?^«r  in  R.  c.  5f:o.  was  already  m  old  MA  in  &  c. 
LaerL  i.  68,  72). 
NMiMw  paw  np  eqaally  distingafabed  (or 

P**«*sl  beaaty  and  for  mtnul  endowments.  The 
^^nship  between  him  and  Solon  naturally  drew 
tafetMr,aad  •  close  friendship  sprang  up  be- 
l^ra  tlwflB,  which,  as  was  to  be  expected  onder  soch 
t  between  Greeks,  soon  assumed  an  ero- 
'  (Plat.  SoL  1.).    On  the  occasion  of  the 
tttUtfH  WoAv  by  Solon  to  induce  the 
_^  to  renew  their  struq-ule  with  the  Mega- 

fcr  the  postewioa  of  Saiamis,  Peisistratus 
f^ly  akled  his  kinsMH  by  Mb  oh^nta,  The 
«r»  pro}!ihitiii;»  further  attempts  upon  the  island 
^  tt^Makd,  Slid  an  expedition  led  against  it  by 
^  sffut  tsdstad  by  hio  yoow  iiUliii,  who 
l^hbailteq 
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cnptnred  Niaaea  (Uond.  i  b9  »  Pint  ^Ubn.8»  J2, 

Justin,  ii.  8). 

After  the  If^ohthwi  of  Solon,  the  position  of 
parties  at  Athens  was  well  culculated  to  favour  the 
ambitious  designs  of  Peisistratus.  The  old  con- 
teots  of  the  rind  partioo  of  the  Pfadn,  tho  High- 
lands, and  the  Coast,  had  been  checked  for  n  time 
by  the  iiMOsaieo  of  Solon,  but  their  rivalry  had  not 
boon  rawfod  t  whon  Soloii,  oAer  tho  ertop- 
Mishment  of  his  constitution,  retired  for  a  time 
from  Athensi  this  rivalry  broke  out  into  open  feud. 
Tho  party  of  tho  Pkm,  oonprising  chiefly  tho 
Undod  proprietors  was  headed  by  Lycmsna ;  that 
of  tho  Coast,  consisting  of  the  woslthier  classes  not 
belonging  to  the  nobles,  by  Megacles,  the  son  of 
Alcmaeon  ;  tho  futj  of  the  HighUuuls,  which 
aimed  at  more  of  poHtiral  freedom  and  equality 
than  either  of  the  two  others,  was  that  nt  tiic  head 
of  which  Peisistratos  jdoeod  hinself,  not  because 
their  wishes  and  feelings  corresponded  with  his 
own,  but  because  tboT  seemed  the  most  likely  to 
be  useful  in  tho  flnrtliMaaoo  of  hio  dorfgno  ;  and 
indeed  his  lead  of  this  factinn  seems  to  have  been  a 
mere  nretextt  to  render  it  less  obvious  that  he  had 
hi  nJikf  oittoohoi  to  hfanoalf  •  krge  party  among 
the  poorer  class  of  citizens  (ITcn  d.  i.  59.  Itffipt 
Tftirny  (rraatv.  (TvKX4^as  5«  orao-tivTas:,  Ktd 
\iy^  rmv  thrtpcuipiuy  vp6irras  ).  ThoOO  ho  seenred 
by  putting  himself  forward  as  the  patron  and  bene- 
factor of  the  poor.  With  a  species  of  muniB- 
cence,  afterwards  imitated  by  Cimon,  he  threw  open 
his  gardens  to  tho  100  of  tho  citizens  indiscrimi- 
niitely  (Theopomptis  ap.  Athen.  xii.  p.  ')3"2.  e.  <fic.), 
and,  according  to  some  accounts  (Eustath.  ad  JU 
xxiv.  extr.),  WOO  ohmfo  ooofl»piiiiod  by  two  or 

three  youths,  with  a  purse  of  money  to  OBMly 
forthwith  the  wants  of  any  needy  citiMn  wmm 
thoff  Ml  in  with.  Hio  aiUhary  nd  onHoriod 
(Cia  de  OnO.  iii.  34,  Brui.  7.  §  27,  1 0.  §  4 1 ;  Val. 
Max.  viiL  9,  axL  1 )  abilities,  and  the  uudsniaUy 
good  qooHtioo  whien  ho  poosesoed  (Sekm,  ooeordinf 
to  Plut,  Solon.  29,  dccLiied  of  him  th.it,  had  it  not 
bocm  £ar  hio  ambition,  Athens  had  not  •  noro  ox- 
odlont  citioon  to  now),  bidtod  by  OflwidBBblo 
powers  of  simulation,  had  led  many  of  the  bettor 
cUus  of  citizens,  if  not  openly  to  become  his  porti* 
sans,  at  least  to  look  upon  him  with  no  unfavonw 
able  eye,  and  to  r^ord  his  domination  as  a  less 
evil  than  the  state  of  faction  and  disturbance  under 
whicii  tlie  constitution  was  then  suffering.  Solon« 
on  his  return,  quickly  saw  throng  the  designo  of 
Peisistratus,  who  listened  with  respect  to  his  advice, 
though  he  prosecuted  his  schemes  none  the  less 
diligently.  ( Acoordiiig  to  looawtooi  Awoii.  p.  8gS» 
od.  Stcph.  one  part  of  his  procedure  was  to  procure 
the  banishment  of  a  omsidenible  number  of  iniiu- 
endal  oitiasas  wlio  wove  likely  to  oppose  his  plans.) 
Solon  next  endeavoured  to  arouse  the  people,  by 
speeches  and  poetical  compositions  (Plut.  Soioiu 
30 ;  Diog.  Lftbt  L  49,  50),  to  a  sense  of  the  danger 
to  which  they  were  oxpoosd,  but  in  vain.  Some 
refused  to  share  his  suspicions,  others  favoured  the 
designs  of  Peisistratus,  others  feared  his  power,  or 
were  indiffierent.  Even  the  senote,  oooording  to 
Diogenes  Laerlius  (i.  If)"),  were  disposed  to  favour 
Peisistratus,  and  declared  Solou  to  be  mad.  When 
Poioiotoatus  found  his  i^s  odMontl^  ripe  for 
execution,  he  one  day  made  his  appearance  in  tho 
agom  with  bis  muks  and  his  own  person  exhibit* 
ing  noHi  Windik  Mmnding  that  ho  hod  booA 
~  bjUi  MMuioe  M  h«  WM^diag 
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into  the  eoimtry.  Tho  indignatioa  tf  Ut  friendo 
was  excitod  ;  Ml  ummMj  wm  fiirthvith  called,  in 

which  Ariston,  one  of  his  partisans,  proposed  thnt 
a  body-guard  of  fifty  citizens,  armed  with  clubs, 
should  be  gMrted  to  PeisistnlUk  It  «M  in  vain 
thiit  Solon  opposed  this  ;  the  punrd  was  granted. 
Through  the  n^lect  or  connivance  of  the  people 
Piiiilitl'Blui  teek  tUi  epportonitj  of  raising  a  much 
lar^rer  force,  with  which  he  seized  the  citadel  B.  c. 
660,  (Plut.  SoL  30  i  UenxL  i.  59  ;  Aiistot  I^oL 
▼.  10  ;  Diog.  LalH.  i  66  ;  Polyaen.  L  91.  fi  S.) 
A  similar  stratiis'iMn  had  been  practi<wnl  by  Thca- 
Mnes  of  Megara,  and  wai  afkarwacda  imitated  by 
DioDysius  (Died.  xiiL  97).  MegMiw  Md  the 
Alonaeonidae  took  to  fiighL  Solon,  after  another 
ineffiectual  attempt  to  rouse  the  citizens  against  the 
naorper,  placed  his  anus  in  the  street  before  his 
door,  mj/iag  that  be  had  done  hie  utaoot  to  defin^ 
his  country  and  its  hiws.  Peisistratus,  having 
oecured  to  himself  the  substance  of  power,  made  iio 
fiirther  change  in  the  constitution,  or  in  the  htwi, 
which  he  administered  ably  and  well 

The  &tet  usurpation  of  Pcisietiatos  lasted  but  a 
ihoittfaM  (Henrf.  L  60.  ^evA  e«  mJUOr 

i^fXavvoixri  fuv).  Ilefore  his  power  was  firmly 
rootedy  the  fictions  headed  by  M^gadee  and  Ly- 
cmgne  comhiaed,  mA  Psleietiatin  wm  eampelled 
to  evacuate  Athens.  As,  on  his  second  expulsion, 
we  are  distinctly  told  (Herod.  L  61)  that  he 
quitted  Attica,  the  presumption  it,  that  on  die  fiist 
occasion  he  did  not.  His  property  was  confiscated 
and  sold  by  auction,  when  the  only  man  who  ven- 
tured to  purchase  it  was  Ciillias,  the  ion  of  Hip- 
poniius  (Herod,  vi.  121).  How  Ptfafatatne  em- 
ployed himself  during  his  banishment,  which  lasted 
about  six  veart,  we  do  not  know.  Meantime,  the 
btHkmrn  If^gadei  and  Lyeatgw,  having aeeoia- 

pllshed  their  iinniediate  object,  revived  their  old 
HmkU,  and  Mcgactes,  findi^ghimeelf  the  weaker  of 
dM  two,  node  ufoitoioi  to  FMiiaMlM,  eflbnng  to 
reinstate  him  in  the  tyranny,  if  he  would  connect 
himself  with  him  by  receiving  his  daughter  Coe- 
ayra  (Suidas  «.  e.  iymnuxvptttKhriv)  in  marriage. 
The  proposal  wasMOifled  by  Peisistatu^and  the 
following  stratagem  wee  devised  for  aooomplishing 
(as  Herodotus  hupposes)  his  restoration.  In  what 
WM  ntewards  the  deme  Pfteonia,  th^  fiDimd  a 
dmri  named  Phya,  of  remarkable  stature  and 
biooty  (aooording  to  Athenaeus  xiiL  p.  609,  a  gar- 
land mQm,  the  daoghtor  of  a  ann  named  Socrates). 
This  woman  they  dressed  up  as  Athene  in  a  full 
mit  of  armour,  and  placed  in  a  chariot,  with  Peisi-  i 
wiaiM  oy  ner  eKio^  BMnwmg  nv  now  ho  wm  vo  i 
anhBtaiii  a  fiuitable  carriage.  ThoiftMiot  Vas  then 
diioan  toward!  the  city,  heaUU  biiif  itnt  on 
bofim  to  annonnee  that  Athono  In  penon  woe 
Mnging  bock  Peitiitntas  to  her  Acropolis.  The 
report  spread  rapidly,  and  those  in  the  city  be- 
lieving that  the  woman  was  really  their  tutelary 
goddess,  worshipped  her,  and  admitted  Pcisistratus. 
(Herofl.  i.  CO  ;  Polyafu.  SiraUo.  i.  01.  §  1,  where 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  blundering).  This  story,** 
nnarici  Kihop  ThirlwaU  {Hi$L  of  Greece,  vol.  iL 
p.  60),  **  wonla  indeed  be  hinpulu,  if  we  consider 
the  ej^odioBt  in  the  light  of  a  stratagem,  on  which 
tiM  eoofedanlBo  foKodftfovenoflifaigthovHiMiBBO 

which  they  might  otherwiM'  have  expected  from 
their  adversaries.  But  it  seems  quite  at  liJulj 
IfenI  the  poaeeat  waa  only  designol  to  nU  eaUa- 
ordiiuuy  aoLenmitT  to  the  entrance  of  Peisistratus, 
Md  to  aaggaat  At  nflooliM^  thit  itimo  bjtho 


oqpadal  fisvoor  of  heaven  that  he  had  been  ao  un- 
ejqpootadly  leMoced.**   It  is  said  that  Phy&  was 

given  in  marriage  to  Hipparthus  (.Athrn.  /.  r. ). 
Peisistratus  nominally  performed  his  part  of  the 
contnict  with  Megacles  ;  but  not  ehooMf  to  hnw 
children  by  one  of  a  family  which  was  acconrit#'d 
accursed,  treated  liis  wi^  in  the  moot  odioos 
manner.  She  oomplainod  to  hot  MtlMr  of  tiM  in- 
dignity to  which  fihe  was  exposed  ;  and  Mepa^  Ic* 
and  tiie  Alcmaeonidac^  ineenaed  at  tlie  **^nfnt, 

Peisistratus  was  a  second  time  compelled  to  evactmte 
Athena  (iiecod.i  61).  Thii  tine  he  left  Attica, 
and  taatiiod  to  atria  In  Blbeoa.    (Tho  twy  «x- 

traordinary  statement  in  Eusebius,  Chrvm,  Qqpiifb 
54.  3,  and  Hieronymus,  that  Peisistratoa  wrenc 
into  Italy,  it  doubtleai  a  blunder.  Vater  con- 
jeetaret  tint  the  name  Italy  hat  been  rabctitnted 
by  mistake  for  that  of  some  place  in  Attica,  p»?rhai»« 
Jcana,  and  that  the  statement  refers  to  the  tirst 
exile  of  Peitistrutus.)  Hit  propoty  was  i^in 
offered  for  sale  (Sicwf  imriaoi,  H<Tnd.  vi.  1'21  ),  and 
again  Cailiaa,  who  had  been  one  of  his  moot  active 
o|ipBnH%  wno  tho  eidy  ponioiir. 

On  reaching  Fretria  Peisistratus  dclfberalod 
with  hit  tone  aa  to  the  cousae  he  thoold  pniiM. 
The  advioo  of  Htppias,  that  bo  abodd  mtkm  n 
fresh  attempt  to  regain  his  power,  was  adopted. 
Contributions  wen  eolicited  from  the  citiet  which 
were  in  hit  intenaL  Sovual  furnished  him  with 
Lirge  aomi.  Iliobea  Mporirily  aorpaased  aU  tho 
rest  in  the  amount  of  ntoney  which  she  placed  at 
his  disposal.  With  the  funds  thus  rained  be  pro- 
cured  meroamriio  tan  Aigaib  Tea  jmo  dapeed  ' 
Itefnre  his  preparations  were  complete.  At  last, 
however,  with  the  forces  which  he  had  imted,  a 
Nadan  named  Lygdamb  havinf  alao  off  bb  mm 
accord  hroufjht  hira  both  mnnry  and  a  body  of 
tnwpa,  he  croesed  into  Attica,  and  landed  at  id*> 
mtboiu    Ban  Ua  ftiaodi  and  poftfaMo  AaakoA  lo 

hit  ttandard.    Hii^  antai^oni^ts,  who  had  viewod 
hit  {ttoceedings  with  great  inditference,  when  they 
heard  that  he  waa  advancing  upon  Anient  hastily 
marched  out  to  meet  him.    The  two  armies  ert- 
camped  not  far  from  each  other,  near  the  temple  of 
Athene  at  Pallene,  and  Peitistmtus,  seisuug  the 
opportonity  with  which  the  nodmeaa  of  hia  anta- 
gonists furnished  him,  and  oncoumged  by  the  <iooth-' 
sayer  Amphilytut  of  Achaniae,  fell  suddenly  upon 
their  fcooao  ot  noon,  when,  not  ozpaetingony  thinf 
nf  the  kind,  the  men  had  betaken  themselves  aft^r 
their  meal  to  tle^  or  play,  and  meedily  pot  them 
to  fi^ta  Ho  tben,  wMi  o^wl  ^Hmob  and 
ration,  refrained  from  {lurMiinc;  the  fugitives  with 
hit  troope,  but  sent  forward  hu  soaa  on  hoiaebodc, 
who,  having  overtaken  the  flying  AAeniana,  told 
them  they  had  nothing  to  fear     they  would  dis- 
perse quietly  to  their  homet.  The  majority  obeyed 
these  directions,  and  Peitittratus  entered  Athens 
without  opposition  i  Ilcfod.  L  61 — 63;  Polyaon. 
Srat.  L  21.  §  1.    The  account  of  the  latter,  how- 
ever, ia  full  of  blunders).  Lygdamis  was  revnuded 
ht  bit  cealous  co-operation  by  being  eottfilkid  aa 
tyrant  of  Naxos,  which  lainnd  Pddrtnlio  OM^ 
qoered.  (Lyooamm.] 

HMhv  BOW  boaoMO  tfiaat  off  Aikwm  kt  tbo 
third  time  *,  P«iittiatttt  adopted  meatnret  to  IMMO 

•  Thoro  io  a  good  dial  off  diflenky  wkfa  regard 

to  the  chronology  of  Peisistrulus.  The  ArIv*  of  ' 
kia  uMiiMiinii  mt%A  dtaih  maT  ho  &K^d  anth  tele* 

aOBBW  ^nw^ani^^wo^w^^oo    ■■^^^B  ^B^^^^^^W    ^^^^^M     ^F^P  ^^^^^^^M  WW^^^^m  ^^^^^ 
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Ana  jiftnrbed  posceasion  of  hit  supremacy.  He  took 
alodj  o:  foreign  mercenahet  into  hia  pay,  and  leized 
thm  children  of  wvml  of  the  principal 
in  tkm  aalady  of  Ljgdamia, 
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■ye  Mctncj,  as  also  the  nlativ*  iM^tha  of  the 
ftmiM  daring  which  he  was  in  po«!io»8ion  of  the 
fMW  and  in  exile.  Aziatotle  U^oU  t.  13,  p. 
ttll.ii.Bekk.)«7«,«lMliBlfc»i|MM»ar  Huttr- 

&w  r<-an  he  was  in  posseMion  of  the  tyranny 
iaam  11  rttm  ;  his  sons  hoHing  the  tyranny 
ar  eighte«n  yearty  naiking  thirty-five 
jrsTi  in  all.  His  tyranny  CHHDenoed  in  &  c.  560  ; 
ka  death  haapimed  in  A.e.  527.  He  had  three 
CriiMt  fnoda  tt  gof  uuiBaut)  with  two  perioda  of 
AttaMvanumnting  together  to  fifbeen  years. 
Tie  Koaod  period  of  exile  lasted  ten  years  complete 
(Herod.  L  6*2).  That  would  leave  about  iive  years 
fcr  tin  fint  exile.  Clinton  {Fasti  HeUen,  vol.  ii 
p.  '»3)  Msi^s  six  jemn  for  the  first  period  of  (/<v 
nmateot,  ooe  ibr  the  aeoond,  and  ten  for  the  third. 
IsdoiagAiitoaMM  thrt  Hippias  m  bom 
IB  the  yar  of  the  tyranny  of  Pcisistmtns,  and 
thst  it  «M  ii  the  fixat  peiiod  of  his  rale  that 
CkHM  Mat  l»  Omb*  to  fmm  aUhMaa  against 
C^HL  Tn  ihU  Bcheme  it  is  obj<*cted  by  Vater  ( in 
fiaA  aad  (ffaher^  MMgelisn,  art.  i*titutniUui  that 
kiiclMr  IM  the  wnlifa  oT  HcMdatai  (L  69 } 

an^  L  G5.,  init.),  that  it  was  in  the  third  period 
As  fsrenuaent  of  Peisistnitus  that  Croesus  sent 
toftnae;  that  Peiaistratns  was  expeUed  shortly 
Aa  he  seised  the  dtadcl,  before  his  power  was 
fcady  rsoted  f  a  stmntrp  mode  of  describinp  a  period 
*f  SI  yean) ;  aitd  that  un  the  occaxiuu  of  his  mar- 
BHrwith  the  danchtar  of  Me^rades,  Hippiaa(ae' 
Mlta|to  Clinton)  would  be  only  thirteen  years 
iM.  k»  brother  Uipnarchus  still  younger  ;  and  yet 
^  sn  caUed  niuaai  ly  Herodotai,  and  Hip> 
lart^iui  it  ttated  to  hare  married  I'hya  ;  nnd  when 
Prtoitiataa  shortly  after  vetirad  to  Eretria  they 
^^Mmm^  ta  aarfU  Utt  wiik  thwr 

drr.^  fllorod.  L  fil)u    The  mention  of  Hi}'[)iasin 
Masctisnwith  the  bsHb  af  Maratiion  is  not  in  the 
hMlMBrfMHlwidl  hii  being  eighty  or  eighty- 
^ TttLTs  old  (his  teeth  were  then  so  looae  from 
tjf^mx  ooe  of  them  dropped  out  when  he  sneeaed). 
rat  Hippias  was  bora  before  the  year  B.  a  660 
^  also  thown  by  tbe  fragroenta  of  the  poetry 
•i  Solrjii,  in  which,  immediately  after  the  capture 
tbe  atadel  by  Peisistnttus,  he  reproacheii  the 
Athfaisns  eiih  havuigthemselTeeaggnndized  their 
tmnu  (PIui.  Sol.  30).    The  plural  would  indicate 
t&u  Feittktzatus  had  ioos  at  that  time.  Vater 
I^Ks  lha  asaaMBMMa*  af  Ifce  tyranny  of  Peisis- 
^tni  in  thf  latter  part  of  n.  <  .  .'jGI  ;  assigns  half  a 
V**  W  the  hcst  peciod  of  government ;  hve  years 
«laUr  fcr  lha  fint  aid^i  half  ayoar  f»  lha 
*»cd  tyranny  ;  ten  years  and  a  quarter  for  the 
"■B^  exile;  and  sixteen  yean  for  the  third 
*r«Bay.   The  emb^My  of  Giaaaaa  ia  die  only 
^t  tltatcan  occasion  any  difllaalty  ;  but  the  same 
hai  shown  that  it  is  pit>bable  that  the 
^■l^n  sf  Saides  i»  placed  a  few  years  too  early  by 
UBtsa.  That  a  audi  shorter  interval  than  CUnlon 
fhpsed  between  the  embassy  nf  CropRus 


^tlnece  aod  the  captors  of  Sardes,  ia  bhowa  by 
(iMHMHHa  that  lha  peMnta  aent  by  the 


in  Naxos.  Others  of  the  Athenians  either  fied  or 
were  exiled.  Among  tlte  ktter  iras  Cimon,  the 
fiither  of  Miltbdes,  who,  however,  waa  aftvwards 
permitted  to  return  [Cimon  J,  The  rerwraeR  which 
Peiaistratus  needed  for  the  pay  of  his  troopa,  were 
derived  partly  from  Attica  (the  produce,  very 
likely,  in  part  at  least,  of  the  mines  at  Laureinn), 
partly  from  some  gold  mines  on  the  Stiymon.  Mow 
ha  haaaM  posaesaed  vi  tinaa  wa  do  aal  knav. 
It  i«  most  likely  that  they  were  private  prnpcrty, 
and  came  into  hia  hauda  dnnqg  hia  second  exile, 
seaaakoararalh«rdHaaghUa  cwiaaetiai  wHh  the 
royal  family  of  Macedonuw,  a  connection  of  which 
we  sttbeequentiy  see  a  pnxtf  in  the  offer  of  the 
tovrn  of  Antheaiiia  ande  by  Amyiilaa  to  Hippiaa. 
(Herod,  v.  94.)  It  appears  to  have  been  shortly 
after  his  restoration,  that  Peisistmtus  purified  the 
island  of  Delos,  in  accordance  with  the  direetiona 
of  an  oracle,  by  removing  all  the  dead  bodiea  which 
had  been  buried  within  tipht  of  the  trmplo  to 
another  part  of  the  inland,  (lierod.  L  (>4 ;  1  hucyd. 
iii.  104.)  Besides  the  sufafapiiM  af  Maxos,  tha 
only  other  foreign  military  expedition  which  we 
hear  of  his  nndartaking  in  this  third  period  of  hia 
tyamiy  vraa  lha  aooyiaal  of  Sigenai,  Ihaa  in  tha 
hands  of  the  Mytilcnaeans.  The  Athenians  had 
long  bcfora  laid  claim  lo  tha  island,  and  had  waged 
war  «idt  Aa  MylflanMoa  fa  lha  paMaarfoB  of  it, 


lA^^ai^nn'an-*  t^i  rroe«aR  did  not  reach  him  before 
W  .^j  ukcn  ptiaouet.  (Herod,  i.  70  ;  coop.  Clin* 
HtBm,  M.  &  a       M«»  A»  Mi 


and  it  was  awarded  to  them  through  the  arLitni- 
tion  of  Periaoder.  Peisiatrataa  eatablished  hia 
bastard  son  Hegenstntaa  aa  tyma/t  la  4a  tawtt. 
(Herod,  t.  94,  95.)  Polyaenus  (Strai.  r.  14) 
mentions  some  operations  conducted  by  hia  aon 
Hippias,  for  the  suppression  of  piracy. 

Mnlflf  now  finaly  aatablished  himself  in  lha 
government,  Peisistratus  maintained  the  form  of 
Solon's  institutions,  only  taking  care,  as  his  sous 
did  after  him  (Thocyd.  vi  54),  thai  lha  h%h«al 
offices  should  always  be  held  by  nnmr  inrmber  of 
the  fomily.  He  not  only  exacted  obedience  to  the 
kwafcaai  MaaahjaelaMid  ftiaada,  hat  hjawilf  iat 

ill''  example  of  submittinK  to  them.  On  one  occa- 
^on  he  even  appealed  before  the  Areiopagiu  to 
anawar  •  dNHga  af  omdeiv  which  hawafar  vraa 
not  prosecuted.  (Arist.  PJ.  v.  1*2,  p.  1315,  ed. 
Uekker;  Plut.  iScifoo.  31  >.  His  government  seema 
to  have  been  a  wise  admiztnia  af  alriagency  aa 
regards  the  enforcement  of  the  lawa  and  the  pre« 
vention  of  disorders,  and  leniency  towards  indi> 
viduals  who  offended  him  personally.  (For  anec> 
dolaa  flhutrating  thin  Plutarch,  ApojAik, 
UtKTtcrr.  p.  109,  b.  c  ;  l*olya«'n.  Str-tt.  v.  I4  ;  Val. 
Max.  V.  1.  ext.  2.)  He  enforced  the  law  whicA 
had  ban  enacted  by  Solon,  or,  according  to  Theo* 
phmstus  (ap.  Pint.  Sulon.  31)  by  him8<'lf,  npainst 
idkneaa,  and  compelled  a  lane  number  of  the 
paararelaaa  la  laava  Athens,  and  davalalhamdfaa 
to  agricultural  pursuits.  (Aelian.  V.H.  vx.lrt ;  Dion 
Chiyaost.  vii.  p.  258,  ed.  Reiake.  xxr.  p.  520.)  Tbe 
storiaa  af  Ub  aampelling  the  people  la  wear  lha 
Catonaoe  (Heaychiua  and  Suidias  «.  r.  narwiain) ; 
Aristopb.  LfftitL  1150,  &c.,  Eodet.  7*24  ;  SchoL 
ad  L  755  ;  SchoL  ad  LymL  619),  probably  have 
rrfcrrm  to  thik  Those  who  had  no  resources  of 
their  own  he  is  said  to  have  supplied  with  cattle 
and  seed.  His  policy  and  taate  combined  also  led 
bim  to  employ  the  poorer  Athaaiins  in  baiMing. 
Athens  was  indebted  to  him  for  many  stately  and 
useful  buildings.  Among  the»e  may  be  mentioned 
a  Icaipia  to  the  Pythiui  ApoUo  (Soidas  s.  aw 
HMmti  Haqrcki^a.  JrlMliPxfiM.  Valvhaa 
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mode  a  great  mistake  in  suppoMOg  that  Thnefdei 
(«L  54)  MM*  that  this  teapto  was  built  bj  Peisi- 
»tmtU3.  the  son  of  Ifippias:  Thucydides  only  says 
that  the  latter  set  up  an  altar  in  it),  and  a  masni- 
f«iM  ianple  to  tks  OlyiBlNan  Zaw  ( AriiL  M  T. 
11),  for  which  he  employed  the  architects  Antis- 
tatei,  Caiiaescbrus,  Ajitimachidea,  and  Pohnua 
(Vftmtrfna,  Frtt^,  t&  §  15).  Thh  tenple  n- 
mained  unfuiishod  for  several  centuries,  and  wa«  at 
length  completed  by  the  <-niperor  Hadrian  (Paui.  i. 
1&  §  6  ;  Stah.  ix.  p.  '^9G).  Bmidm  tkaae,  the 
Lyceum,  a  garden  with  stately  buildings  a  short 
distance  from  the  city,  was  the  work  of  Peisistratus 
(Saidas,  $.  e.  Aifmier),  as  also  the  fountain  of  the 
Nine  Springs  ('Zvptdxpowos^  Tfaucyd.  iL  15 ;  Pans, 
i.  1 4.  §  1 ).  The  employment  of  the  sons  of  Peisi- 
stratus in  superintending  works  of  this  kind,  orcom- 
pUtiiig  them  aftor  their  firther'fe  death,  will  probably 
account  for  slight  variations  in  the  authorities  as 
to  whether  some  of  these  were  built  by  Peisistratus 
Unnelf  ov  bjf  ln§  mm*  Atttt^tsff  to  nsul  sb* 
tiiorities  (the  author  of  the  letter  in  Diog.  I.acrt.  i. 
55  i  Saidas, «.  v.  xol  tr^KcAot  wotaikriy  dr«A«ia*' ; 
INodsc  Faik.  tH. — x.  53,  not.  Dind.  p.  SI)  Pei- 
sistratus, to  defray  these  and  other  expenses,  ex- 
■leted  a  tithe  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  an  impost 
which,  so  employed,  answered  pretty  nearly  the 
purpose  of  a  poor's  rate.  He  was  also  (Plut.  Sol. 
c.  31)  the  author  of  a  measure,  the  idea  of  which 
he  had  derived  from  Solon,  according  to  which 

•xpcnse. 

Peisistratus  likewise  bestowed  considerable  at- 
tontieii  upon  the  due  performftnee  of  paUie  raligimts 
rites,  and  the  celebration  of  festivals  and  processions 
(Epist.a&  Diog,  Laert.  i.  65), an  «xam|ile  which  was 
Muowed    Ui  MM,  who  tn  wra  Mid  to  Ittw  hh 

vented  ba\tas  koi  fcwuoui  (A then,  xii,  44,  p.  A,32). 
The  institutioa  of  the  greater  Panathenaea  is  ex- 
pressly  aseifM  toMbliatMbf  IIm  MhollMleii 
Aristeides  (p.  823,  ed.  Dind.) ;  and  before  the  time 
of  Peisistratus  we  do  not  hear  of  the  distinction 
between  the  greater  and  the  lesser  Pauathe- 
Mea  {IHctionanf  of  AmHqmHui  art.  Pamik^ 
naea).  He  at  least  made  considerable  changes  in 
the  festival,  and  in  particular  introduced  the  con- 
torti«f  AutmdkfiM,  PMUntw  in  wious  ways 
encouraijed  literature.  It  WM  apparently  under 
his  auspices  that  Thesj^  intradttced  at  Athens 
bit  rude  form  of  tragedy  (&a  555,  Cliatso,  P»H, 
mbanno),  and  that  dran-atic  contests  were  made 
a  ngokr  part  of  the  Attic  LHonjsia  (Bode,  Gttck. 
der  HtOm.  jNMMtC,  toL  iiL  pnt  L  p.  63  ;  DieL 
ri/  Ant.  art.  Tnujoedin).  "  It  is  to  Peisistratus  that 
we  owe  the  first  written  text  of  the  whole  of  the 
poent  of  Hoaer,  wliidi,  without  hii  eara,  would 
most  likely  now  exist  only  in  a  few  disjointed 
fragments.**  (Respecting  the  senrices  of  Peisi- 
stratus in  reUtion  to  the  text  of  Homer,  and  the 

CvIm  assisted  him  in  the  work,  see  the  article 
XRU8,  Vd.  II.  p.  507,  and  the  authorities 
there  referred  to).  Peisistratus  is  also  said  to  have 
teen  tte  first  perHD  in  Greece  wlio  eoUected  a 
library,  to  which  he  generously  allowed  the  public 
accessj(A.  Gellius,  N.  A,  ti.  17  ;  Athen.  L  p.  3, 
a.).  Ilia  ttaty  tint  tUsMllMliM  «f  booln  was 
carried  away  hf  XofXM,  and  subsequently  r<>- 
•tored  b^  Selwoai  (jLOellius,  /.&),  hardly  resu 
UQ  Mflfemt  aaihwily  to  dflMtia  mmi  Mtfos*  It 
was  prolkibly  firam  his  rMMd  to  id^^flli  and  lite- 
nuoia  that  maaiy  van  liipMtA  to  chw  Peiit*  ^ 


stratus  with  the  Seven  Sages  (Diog.  La&t.  i.  132). 
Either  fixnn  his  f»tronage  of  divlMn^  cr  fnm  ni 
being,  like  his  f»on  Hipparchvs,  a  collector  «f 
oracles,  he  received  the  surname  of  Biius  (Said* 
t. «.  BiUit ;  6«M.  md  Jfitkfk.  Pirn,  10S6  or 
1071). 

**  On  the  whole,  thoi^{h  we  cannot  approTe  of 
^  steps  by  wliidik»tBMimt0d  to  power,  waamat  I 

own  that  he  made  a  princely  use  of  it.  ajid  ramy 
belioTe  that,  though  under  his  dynasty,  Athena 
oonld  iMver  hare  risen  to  the  greatness  she  after- 
wards attained,  she  was  indebted  to  his  nile  for  a 
season  of  repose,  during  which  she  gained  much  of 
that  strength  which  she  finally  unfiled."  (Thirl- 
wall,  ^tffc^<ilMMr,Tol.  iip.65.)  I 

Pei»iBtratiis  was  thrice  married  (including  hi« 
connection  with  the  daughter  of  Megacles).  The 
name  of  his  first  wifis,  the  mother  of  HippiM  and  I 
HipparchuB,  we  do  not  know.    The  stnteraent  of 
the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  {£^$iL  447)  Ubat 
her  BMW  WW  MyifMoQ,  iriiM  piaLaUy  nan  a 
confusion  with  the  wife  of  Ilippias.    From  PI 
tarch  {Cato  Major^  o.  24)  we  learn  that  when 
Hippias  aad  HtppMdrai  w«n  grown  up,  P^ei* 
stratus  married  Timonaiisa,  a  lady  of  Argolis,  and 
had  by  her  two  sons,  lophon  and  Thessalat.  Ic 
is  a  conjecture  of  Vater^  that  Timonassa  a-as 
connected  with  ^  royal  house  of  Macedonia. 
Nothing  more  is  known  of  Inphon  ;  he  pmlably 
died  youns.    Hegesistratus,  a  liastard  sou  ot  Pei- 
sistrotas,  has  bom  akeady  mentioatd.  Mantm 
is  also  made  of  a  daughter  of  Peisistratus,  who  was 
fmcibly  carried  oif  by  a  youth  named  Thrssybulus, 
or  ThrasyoMdai,  and  was  afterwaids  awxied  to 
him  with  the  consent  of  hpr  father,  when,  baring 

Ct  to  sea,  aod  £slien  into  the  hands  of  Hippiaa, 
was  brooght  haek.  (Plat  Jpophtk  Umnmr. 
▼flLS.  p.  inf).)  Thucydides  (i.  20,  vi.  54,  &c.) 
«S|KMly  states,  on  what  ha  dedares  to  be  good 
andwrity,  that  HippiM  wn  the  eldett  ton  of 
PeisistFSttu  (a  statement  which  he  defends  by 
several  arguments,  not  all  very  decisive,  though 
they  at  least  confirm  it),  contrary  to  the  general 
opinion  in  his  day,  which  aMigneid  the  priority  a( 
birth  to  Hipparchus.  The  authority  of  Thucy- 
dides is  fully  supported  by  Herodotus  (v.  55) 
and  Cleidemus  (ia  Athea.  ziii.  p.  605,  dL).  Pel- 
sistratus  died  at  an  advanced  age  (Thutri.  54) 
in  B.  c  627  (Clinton,  FatU  HeUat.  vol.  ii.  App. 
a  H),  aad  was  WBendid  in  the  tyranny  by  Ina 

son  Hippias  (Ilemd.  /.  r.  ;  Cleid.  /.  c).  though  th-* 
brothers  appear  to  have  administered  the  afisin  of 
the  ftate  with  so  little  oatwnd  distbwCiea,  that 
they  are  frequently  spoken  of  as  though  they  had 
been  joint  tyrants.  ^Thocyd.  L  e, ;  Scbol.  ad  Ari*- 
toph.  Ve^.  50*2,  d  M  'Iwwias  impdnnnrw,  uix  6 
'hnrapxo^'  koipws  Se  irdrret  ot  Ilffururrpadlat 
Tvpayyot  fKlyotrro).  They  continued  the  goveOH 
ment  on  the  same  principles  as  their  father.  Tha- 
cydidee  (vi  64)  speaks  in  terms  of  high  commend- 
ation of  the  virtue  and  intelligence  with  which 
their  rule  was  exercised  till  the  death  of  Hip- 
parchus ;  and  tiw  Mthor  of  ^  diriogM  ff^fm 
chus  (p.  220,  b.)  speaks  of  their  government  as  a 
kind  of  golden  age.  There  seems  no  reason  to 
questhm  ^  gmoal  tnrth  of  this  dMtriptiun, 
though  particular  excejitions  may  bo  adduced,  such 
as  the  MSMsinatiw  of  Cimon,  the  father  tA  MU> 
tiidM  (H«ad.  vL  tl,  105.  8w  Cucoi*).  They 
exacted  onlv  one-twentieth  off  the  produce  of  the 
had  to  de&aj  thtir  eipwMM  iaftiiAiiythB  hiild- 
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TOs%  Wt  ineomplcto  by  Pcisistnitn«,  or  crpcting 
»<v  ones  (Uloagh  according  to  ^^uidas,  t.  v.  to 
Imi^X**  vm^ioy,  HipparchuB  exacted  a  good 
■ifil  money  from  the  Athenians  for  building  a 
nl  roood  tlie  Academy)  for  maintaining  their 
■■:wtetarv  tTMpt,  who  bar*  tb«  appeOatiaii  AmbI> 
rtift  (Soid.  «.r. ;  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  ^vj.  664), 
nd^pmridliqg  for  Um  ttHgum  tokmnitiet.  Utj^ 

*X5  who  f  r<»ct»^d  on  the  roada  leadinf  to  the 
tmuj  town*  of  Attica  bwte  of  HwiMi  in- 
■MwMo  lUe  wiA  tho  dirtMt  ftNi  tit 

rtr  (vhidi  dUtanoea  were  measured  from  the 
•far  of  the  tvelTo  goda  aet  up  in  the  agora  by 
tWortratM,  the  aoa  of  Uippias,  Thuc  vL  54  ; 
Hfrad.  a.  7X  OB  the  otht  r  side  with  some 
aoi)  maxim  in  Ter»p.  [Pscudo-I'lat  Hippitnh. 
)i228,  d.)  }{)•  alx)  arranged  the  manner  in 
tliA  the  rh.ipMMjes  were  to  recite  the  Homeric 
JwtiH  tt  the  Panathenaic  festival  {ibid.  p.  '.'^n.  b). 
igxtal  dittiaigajahed  oontemponuy  poets  appear  to 
km  ifc4  at  ifco  oovt  oftiM  PMimidoft  mdor 

tV  patrofi-iTp  of  Ilipparchiis,  n<i,  for  example,  Sinuv- 
■i^  of  Cees  (Pseudo-Plat.  Hmarok.  p.  2*28,  c. ; 

iAa  r.ir.  viiL«),  AflMiwii  «r  t«oo  (ibid.\ 

litti  of  Hemion^,  and  Oiiomacritus  (Herod,  vii. 

The  bttcr  vaa  onployed  in  making  a  col- 
fcciworf  modioof  Mnoaeoi,  and  was  banished  on 
detected  in  an  attempt  to  interpoUte  them. 
10\o)(ACiUTi;a].    This  collection  of  omcles  after- 
wd*  fell  mto  the  hands  of  Cleomenes.  (Herod,  v. 
^).)  The  sopenlitiaM  lererence  for  oracles  and 
^Timition  which  sppef  to  have  led  Hipparchus 
t«  bantikh  Onomacrittti  agiin  manifests  itself  in  th« 
«ii7rftUtigmi  (II«foa.T.M).  TlMtWwu 
addicted  to  rrotic  gratification  appears  from 
vuKj  of  Uannodioa,  and  the  authority  of 
Hendtidw  Flwlium,  who  tot—  \am  ifmrmi*. 
'*fih<?  partini'ar  event«>  of  tlie  first  fourtk-i-n  years 
\::t  government  of  liippias  we  know  scarcely 
uytHrng.  Thneydidea  (ri  54)  speoka  of  their 
fvrj  :n?on  warn,  but  what  these  were  we  do  not 
It  was  during  the  tyranny  of  Hippias  that 
IGlHiH  was  tent  to  take  possession  of  the  Cher- 
^'imM.  [MitTUDao]    BBI  a  great  change  in 
tWchwicterof  his  goremment  ensued  upon  tlie 
■■■iw  of  Hipparchus  (blc.  514),  for  the  circuni- 
'untet  coQoected  with  whkh  tho  iwdor  k  Rferred 
t*  tile  articles  HARMonins  and  Lrarva.  Hi(>- 
pnsi  difpbjed  on  the  occasion  great  presence  of 
»«kL  As  soon  m  h*  h«wd  of  tho  inintHon 
•fb^i  brother,  ini^tnad  of  nishin?  to  the  scene  of  it, 
^  went  quietly  up  to  the  armed  citixens  who 
*w>  hnthtg  the  procession,  and,  as  though  bo 
t'lifd  to  haraagae  them,  directed  thnu  to  ^o 
MBS  to  a  ODOt  which  ho  ^inted  out. 
"•ihwwigoihts  guards  to  Mil  thtMiM,  and 
H^iieHend  tho«e  whom  ho  MMMlMi  of  hehif 
*^**Hd  in  the  plot,  and  all  wBo  bad  daggers 
libottt  them.    (VVluU  PoIyaenu^  i  21. 
\ '-.  rrlitn  of  Peisiatnitno  hat  probably  arison  ont 
^a  confasion  with  thp<ie  events.)    Under  the 
of  tevengeful  feelings  and  fears  tor  his 
now  become  a  morooo  and 
tynat   His  nile  became  harsh*  arbi- 
M«ani  tacting.   (Tbucyd.  n.  67—60.)  Ue 
Itt  ti  dMhfiM  nUm  of  tlM 
""•wJ  nwner  hv  i  xtraordinary  imposts.    It  is 
^^oUyto  this  period  that  wo  ahoold  refer  the 
Q^atoNi  discrihsd  bf  AlfaMio  ffTlnniiiw  fi.  p. 
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were  built  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  public  ccm- 
venience  put  up  for  sale  ;  and,  under  pretence  of 
issuing  a  now  eoaoage,  getting  the  old  coinage 
brought  in  nt  a  low  valuation,  and  then  issuing  it 
again  without  alteration.  Feeling  himself  unsafe 
at  Athom  ho  began  to  look  abrood  for  aooM  pfam 
of  retreat  for  liiiasclf  and  his  family,  in  case  hi* 
should  be  expelled  from  Athens.  With  this  view 
he  gavo  Ida  danghtor  Ardwdloo  [AMBSom}  In 
marriage  to  Aeantides,  the  son  of  Hippoclus, 
tjnuli  of  Lampiacus,  an  aUianoe  which  he  would 
iwhllaai  hm  thoifht  hmaA  hoa,  had  ho  sot 
obwrved  thu  Hippodai  via  te  gMttfrvovvith 
Dareiiu. 

The  expulsion  of  the  Peisistratidae  was  finally 
brought  about  by  the  Alcmaeonidae  and  Lacedae- 
monians. The  former,  since  their  last  quarrel  with 
i'eisistatua,  had  hhuwn  unceasing  hostility  and 
hatmd  towards  him  and  his  successors,  which  the 
latter  met  by  tokens  of  similar  feelings,  insomuch 
that  they  not  only  donolished  their  housei«  but 
dug  up  their  tomba.  (Iiacintoa»4li  Ji(^.  t8,pk  8ft1« 
ed.  Sleph.)  The  Alcmaeonidae  were  joined  by 
other  Athenian  exile8»  and  had  fortiiied  a  btroog- 
hold  «■  tha  ftoBtiar  of  Attka,  naaod  Leipsydiiea, 
on  the  heights  of  Pames,  above  Pueonia  (AristoU 
op.  SekoL  ad  Aritioph.  I^ftitU  666  |  Soidas,  $.  «. 
iw\  litv^pi^  fmxn  and  AwrfwtOf.  Thirlwall, 
ToL  ii.  p.  70,  note,  remarics  that  the  description 
seems  to  relate  to  some  family  seat  of  the  Paeoni- 
dae,  who  were  kiubmeii  of  the  Alcmaeonidae). 
They  were,  howeveiv  npol^'-d  with  loss  in  tm  at* 
tempt  to  force  their  way  back  to  Athena^  and 
coiupelied  to  evacuate  the  fortress  (buidaa,  /.  c). 
Still  thojr  Bono  tho  mio  MUtttod  their  machi- 
nations against  the  tyrants  (Ilerod.  v.  62).  ily 
well-timed  UbSraUty  they  had  secured  the  £avour 
«r  Aaiphfatyooa  and  that  of  tho  IMIphia  ondo 
[  ALCMAKONtnAKl,  which  thcv  still  further  secured 
by  bribing  tho  Pythia  (Uexod.  t.  63).  The  ro- 
peated  injonedeno  of  tho  onwio  to  dio  I«iBdaowiB 
nians  to  free  Athens  rouiied  them  at  length  to  send 
an  army  under  Anchimolius  for  the  purpoae  of 
driving  oat  the  Petaistratidae  (though  hitherto  the 
fismily  had  been  closely  connected  with  t}i<  m  hy 
tlie  ties  of  hospitality).  Anchitnolius  landed  at 
I'lialerus,  but  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Hippiax, 
who  was  assisted  by  a  body  of  Thessalhoi  oaMlrjr 
undf-r  Tineas.  The  Lacedaemonians  now  sent  a 
larger  force  under  Cleomenes.  The  Thessaliau 
cavalry  were  defeated  on  the  bordoro,  oppormtly  at 
a  place  called  Pallenion  (  Andoc.  de  Sf>!>i.  lOK), 
and  returned  home ;  and  Uipptaa,  unable  to  with- 
alandl  Ma  oiiamiaahi  tho  Add,  ntnatod  into  tho 
Acropolis.  This  being  well  supplied  with  storei*, 
the  Lacedaemonians,  who  wero  uoDcepared  for  a 
siege,  would,  in  the  judgmOBt  of  rfwaiBtna,  bavo 
been  quite  unable  to  force  llippiaa  tt  anrrender, 
had  it  not  been  that  bia  children  fell  into  tlieir 
hands,  while  being  conveyed  out  of  Attica  for 
greatn  security,  and  were  onlj  mlorad  on  con- 
dition that  Hippias  ami  his  connections  shoiild 
evacuate  Attica  wiihin  live  days.  They  retire<l  to 
Sigetun,  b.  c.  510.  (Herod,  v.  64,  te. ;  Pans.  iil. 
4.  §  2,  7.  §  8  ;  Aristoph.  Lytist.  1  l.'iO,  &c.).  Tho 
fiunilr  of  tho  tyrauu  was  condemned  to  perpetual 
baswHMBt*  a  aMtuNO  wUdi  wm  mfailidnail  oven 
in  after  time's,  when  decrees  of  amnesty  were 
parsed  (Andoc  dt  Mg$L  %  76).  A  Btonument  re- 
cording tho  iftiiuw  of  the  tynmli  waa  tat  19  hi 
(ThMbfLM.) 
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The  Spartuu  before  long  diicovered  the  trick 
A«t  ImmI  bam  played  upon  tiMm  hf  ^  Alc- 

maeonidae  and  the  Delphic  omclo ;  and  their 
jeelmuy  of  the  Athemans  being  •timohUed  by  the 
enwlw,  BoBialrf  by  Hippoehw,  wUA  CleaMwee 
found  in  the  Acronoli^  in  which  manifold  evils 
were  portended  to  them  from  the  Atbeniana,  they 
htjgm  ta  lepent  of  hning  driven  eat  their  eld 
friends  the  Peitistratidae,  end  aocor^ngly  tent  tn 
Hippies,  who  came  to  Sparta.  Haring  smnmoned 
a  congress  of  their  allies,  tliey  laid  the  matter 
before  then,  tad  pmpaead  that  they  should  nnite 
their  forces  and  restore  Hippias.  But  the  vehe- 
ment remonstrances  of  the  Corinthian  deputy 
Sosicles  induced  the  allies  to  rejeel  tte  propoeal. 
ilippins,  declining  thp  ofTers  that  were  made  hira 
ef  the  town  of  Anthemus  by  Amyntas,  and  of 
lelaea  hf  Ae  Thij— Ihiii,  muMd  t»  Sigeum 
(Herod.  V.  90 — 94),  and  addressed  himself  to 
Artaphemes.  (Heqpecting  the  embassy  of  the 
A^eM— 40  eeautwaa  lie  bttiguec,  see  Ampa- 
PHBRNKS.)  He  appears  then  with  his  fiuntly  to 
have  gone  to  the  court  of  Dareins  (Herod.  L  e.) : 
while  htfe  they  urged  Dareius  to  inflict  TWigeance 
on  Athene  and  Bretria,  and  Hippias  himself  ao* 
companied  the  erpedition  wnt  under  Datis  and 
Artaphemes.  From  Kreiria  be  led  them  to  the 
plain  of  Marathon,  as  the  MOM  •nUthle  for  their 
landing,  and  arranged  the  troops  when  they  had 
disembarked.  While  he  was  thus  engaged,  we 
nra  told,  Iw  tiqipneed  to  «Meae  and  eoogli 
riolently,  Mrf*  noAt  of  his  teeth  being  loose  from 


hie  great  tm  of  them  fell  oat,  and  was  lost  in 
dwiMidtMiiMideirtfieawUdi  Hippias  augured 
that  expedition  would  miscirrv,  atui  tliat  the 
hmm  vidch  he  had  been  led  by  a  dream  to  enta<- 
tni  of  behg  reetered  to  hie  native  Iknd  befisn  his 
death  were  buried  with  his  tooth  (Herod,  n.  102, 
107).  Where  and  when  he  died  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained with  certainty.  According  to  Suidas  (*.  e. 
'Iwviat)  he  di^  at  Lemnos  on  his  return.  Accord- 
ing to  Cicero  (ad  A  ft.  ix.  10)  and  .In«tin  (ii.  .9) 
he  fell  in  the  battle  of  Marathon  ;  Uiough  from  his 
advanced  age  ft  omm  lather  aniikely  that  he 
should  have  been  engiged  in  the  hatt1r>.  The 
fsmily  of  the  tynmt  are  once  more  mentioned 
(HoMl.  vii.  6)  as  aft  the  eoort  of  FMii^  wging 
Xerxes  to  invade  Groocc. 

Uippiaa  was  in  hie  youth  the  eUoet  of  the 
flilhelionorninn  naMdOhannw  (who  bid  pre- 
viously stood  in  a  similar  relation  to  Peisistratns  ; 
Plat.  SoUm.  1),  and  sub<i<^q<iontly  married  his 
danghter  (Athen.  zir.  ]n  (>(il),  d).  His  first 
wife  was  Myrrhine,  the  daughter  of  Cnllias,  hy 
whom  he  had  five  children  (Tnucyd.  vi.  55).  One 
of  his  sons,  named  Peisistratus,  was  Archon 
EponymuB  during  the  tyranny  of  his  (lather.  Of 
Archedice,  daughter  nf  Hippias, mention  has  already 
been  made.  According  to  Thucydides  (J.  c) 
Hipiptae  was  the  only  one  of  tho  ImfllUt  OOM  of 
Peisistratus  who  had  children. 

What  became  of  Thessalus  we  do  not  know. 
Ho  ii  iMlnii  of  ii  ft  high-spirited  youth  (Hemdid. 
Pont,  1 ),  and  there  is  a  story  in  Dioiinnis  (Fraom. 
lib.  z.  Olvmp.  IzvL)  that  he  refused  to  have  any 
ibvo  in  tte  ef  Mi  hiotfM%  Md  woe  ImIb 

In  great  esteem  by  the  citizens.         [C  P.  Bl.] 

PEISI  STRATUS.  1.  A  I^acedaemonian,  who 
fimnded  Noricus,  in  Phrygia  (Eostath.  ad  Diontfs. 
•21). 


PETTHAGORAS. 

Peloponnesian  war,  who  became  the  object  of  thm 
hfttiod  of  die  oligaidiiflii  puty,  and  was  nwardniw 

in  an  a«;<^enlbly  of  the  senate.    To  avoid  detection 
hie  body  was  cut  to  pieces,  and  Um  Murti  o£  it 
emiid  cway  by  tho  eenrtoii  aider  tUtt  mbe^' 
TIesiniachus  the  son  of  Peihistrntus,  who  was  pri%  y 
to  the  conspiracy,  quieted  the  popokoe,  who  wero 
incfpeed  at  die  disappeanmeo  of  Adr  king,  by  • 
story  of  hie  having  appeared  to  him  in  a  sn|><>r- 
human  form  after  he  had  left  tho  earth.  (Pint. 
Parall,  voL  ii.  p.  31 3,  b.) 

3.  A  Boeotian  statesman,  who  took  the  aide  of 
the  Romans  in  tbo  war  between  them  and  P^lj}!p, 
king  of  MacL-duiuo.    In  conjunction  with  Zeux* 
ippoii  lio  «ae  instrument^  in  inducing  the  Boe** 
tians  to  attach  themselves  to  Flamininns.  Aft«T 
the  battle  of  CynoeoephahM,  when  the  faction  of 
Brechylbw  ganied      vapa  hand,  PeUmntna  nd 
Zouxippus  had  Hrachyllas  assassinated,  a  crime 
fur  which  Peisistratus  was  condemned  to  deaUi 
(Lir.  zadi.  «7, 38  ;  Polybins,  LepaL  Tui). 

4.  A  native  of  Cyzicus.  In  the  war  between 
the  Romans  and  Mithridatea,  when  Cyxiau  was 
besieged  by  Mithridates  (a.  c  74 ),  Peisietnitas  waa 
genend  of  the  Cyxicenes,  and  successfully  defended 
the  citv  agahwt  MMwitiitfli  (Appian,  de  ltd'o 
MUh.  73).  [C.  P.  M.J 

PEISON  {n*lam9\  one  if  Hm  thirty  Iji—li 
established  at  /Vthens  in  a  r.  404.    He  wa*  one 
of  the  authors  of  the  pn^xisai  Uiat,  as  several  of  the 
mMmI  MgM  won  dieeontented  wMilfco  tww 
povemment,  and  thus  afforded  a  specious  pretext 
for  plondehng  them,  each  of  the  Thirty  ahoald 
eaUel  Ibr  Muaif  om  of  Ao  iwJiky  dieM. 
and,  having  put  him  to  death,  should  nppntpriar<» 
his  property.   The  proposal  was  adopted  in  spite 
of  the  opposition  of  Thenunenea,  and  PMmi  weal 
with  Mt  ^  l  s.:^  and  Mnesitheides  to  i^tprehend 
Lysias   and  his  brother  PoIemarchttiL  LyKins, 
being  left  alone  with  Peison,  bribed  him  with  the 
oSet  of  a  talent  to  allow  him  to  escape  ;  but  PdHBi» 
after  the  most  solemn  oaths,  seized  all  the  moaegr 
he  cotdd  hty  his  hands  upon,  refusing  to  \tn% 
Lfrin  oven  ii  nradi  fti  would  serve  for  the  ex- 
penses of  his  journey,  and  thm  delivered  him 
up  to  Melobttts  and  Mnesitheides.  (Xen.  HtU, 
ii.3.  §9  2,  21,  Ao.;  Lyaiii»  «  JhriMl.  pp.lM^ 
121.)  fE.  E.J 

PEITHA'OORAS,or  PEITHA'GOHKS  {JOm^ 
9Kyipas,  nti9fxy4(nis).  1.  A  tyrant  of  Sifini  in 
Sicily,  from  whom  the  Selinnntians  freed  them- 
selves (ac.519)  by  the  help  of  Enryteoo  of 
Sparta  ( Herod,  t.  46;  Phit  Zjrb.  20).  [Doimtrs ; 
Ei'rvlbon] 

2.  A  snnthsmver.  brother  of  Apollodorus  of  Am- 
phipolis,  who  was  one  of  the  genoruls  of  Alexander 
the  (ireat  Aa»rding  to  Aristobulus  (ap,  Arr, 
Anah.  vii.  U5),  Apollodorus,  having  joined  the  king 
on  his  return  from  his  Indian  expedition  and  ac- 
companied him  to  Bebatana,  iaaghied  that  ho  had 
grounds  for  dreading  his  displeasure,  and  wmte 
therefore  to  PeithagorM  at  Babylo^  to  inqoirs 
whetfiir  nny  dnmef  tfuMtaOid  Ub 
der  or  Hephaestion.  The 


Itelhehad 

noUui^  to  feir  fmn  U^hatftfoBt  who  (io  tho  ne> 
nni  puiieuuea^  wouia  aoon  do  lemovoa  o«s  ot  mm 

way.    The  next  day  Hephaestion^s  death  took 
place  (b.c.  324,)  and  not  long  after  Apollodorus 
ceived  the  same  message  firom  Peithagoras  with 
respect  to  Alexander.    Here  again  the  event  jnsti- 
flidthoptidifllfam(Pfait..ifai.78). 


.  kju^  jd  by  Google 
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PEITHO  (UtM).  1.  The  penomiication  of 
P^ni»Ekxi  (Stnda  m  Smadda  mnaag  the  Romans), 
nt  woniiipped  aa  a  diTinity  at  Sicjoo,  where  the 
w  hoaouv  i  with  a  temple  in  the  agora.  (Herod, 
fii.  Ill ;  Paiu.  u.  7.  §  7.)  Peitho  also  occurs  a« 
•■oaMif  ttibv  divinitiea,  soch  aa  Aphrodite, 
vhMWKlitp  was  said  to  b.ive  been  introduced 
M  AdMi  bf  Theaeus,  when  be  united  the  coun- 
n  — iiitii  ■  in»         (P«M>  i.  22. 1 1),Mid 

Artmi*  (il  21.  §  1).  At  Athens  the  atatnes 
d  Pdtho  ad  i^phndite  Fandemoa  atood  doeely 
»«iki^adallbpn,tMi,th«  of  Faith* 
^emti  in  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  (Paas.  i.  43. 
f  lib  M  thil  ths  two  diTiaitiea  must  be  conceived 
adwif  MBccltd,  or  tk«  one,  perhaps,  wmAf 
Mtttitribute  of  the  other. 

SL  Ow  oC  the  Cbaritea.  (Pans.  ix.  36.  §  1 ; 
imL  %.  t.  XofArts  i  comp.  Charitis.) 

1  One  of  the 
^'i*^  TV  ...  349.) 

■i.  The  %ius  of  Phonunii  and  the  mother  of 
Atakn  mi  AtbL    (SchoL  mi  Emrip.  Oral, 

[L.  S.] 

F£1TH0N  (ll«0afrl    1.  Son  of  Soudea, 
phut  ■  mmmk  rt  Twtinn, 

-h  »rreTsl  inralids  of  the  horsegrmrd,  with  a  small 
i^^j  d  mirrenaiy  cavalij.  Azziuui  atyks  him  the 
t»w«grfthtiiyritMMiilwld«iaBifiit|m.  When 

made  an  irruption  into  Uactria,  and 
tiwMA  la  tha  oeighboarfaood  of  Zariaspa,  Peithon, 
c-lNlfaf  il  die  BMdiera  he  covld  nnsler,  made  a 

ally  igainst  the  enemy,  and  having  surprised 
t^M«  Koorered  all  the  booty  that  they  had  taken. 
8l*is,  however,  himself  surprised  by  Spitamenes 
Mhi  w  retoming  ;  most  of  his  men  were  cut  to 
and  he  himself,  iKidly  wounded,  fell  into  the 
i-  jscj  of  the  enemy.    (Anian,  iv.  16.) 
i  Son  of  Agenor.  (S«e  Python.]   [C.  P.  M.] 
PEL\ 'GIT'S.    Of  the  origin  and  early  life  of 
rmarkabte  maa  we  are  almost  entirely  igno- 
WakMVMlllM  p«M     Ua  Urdmior 
•"•prpciie  daltflf  kii  death,  nor  the  place  of  his 
:4bntj,  ulrhiiBrt  A*  epithet  briio  applied  by  hia 
wtaBpuMtnlMt  M  to  Ite  baiWlihnt  h»  ww  ta 
^■Shiknn,  nor  do  we  even  know  his  real  desig- 
HMa  if  )rikiefa  Pehigiua  {XUXaeyloi)  is  supposed  to 
^  •  tturiation,  since  the  tradition  that  it  was 
rn«  Mcms  to  be  altogether  uncertain.    He  first 
•?P«i»in  hi«Uiry  abont  the  beptinniiiu  of  the  fifth 
•■twy,  when  we  tind  him  residing  at  Rome,  not 
f^Asi  t»  any  eoMalWeal  fraternity,  but  adher- 
l*itrict]j  to  the  most  stringent  niles  of  monkish 
••rwtraint   By  the  purity  of  bin  life  and  by 
Wroar  widi  wUbIi  1m  noght  to  impiwp*  the 
af  both  clergy  and  liity,  at  that  epoch  sunk 
•  U«  foalMt  connptiou,  he  attiacted  the  attention 
"4  guMi  tto  Mpeel  «r  on  who  4mM  that  n- 
ihoeld  exhibit  soTno  better  fruits  than  mere 
prafeisaoQs  and  iiiiekaa  oeremooiea,  while  he 
wovly  Maalirf  tho  npoiB  of  iho  npine,  and 
P^'T^ked  the  hostility  of  the  profligate  by  the 
'B*^  with  which  ho  atrove  to  awaken  them  to  a 
****'^Adniger,and  to  convince  them  of  their 
^      the  year  409  or  410,  wkaa  Akik  waa 
fjiMilBuijg  the  metropolis,  Pelagios  accompanied 
tylhiiiciple,  friend,  and  ardent  admirer  Coeles- 
3»  [CoELESTiut]  passed  over  nhBg  with  nMuiy 
6«tr  fusuivM  xr,  Sicily,  from  th*>nce  proceeded  to 
Afrka,  »hcn-  he  held  personal  friendly  communis 
vith  Aogustine,  and  leaving  Ooeleetiaa  at 
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tity  had  preoeded  him,  for  upon  his  arrival  he  was 
neeived  with  gieat  warmth  by  Jerome,  and  many 
oth«  dutinguished  fathers  of  the  church.  Althoii|^ 
it  muBt  have  been  evident  to  cvorv  close  ob«!erAvr 
that  the  speculative  views  of  Pelagius  differed 
widely  from  thoee  advoMted  vrith  aoaSwhapphmio 
by  the  bishop  of  Hippo,  no  one  had  as  yet  ventured 
openly  to  impugn  the  orthodoxy  of  the  fonnar. 
Bot  when  Oriwius,  npon  hia  anrtval  b  Iho  Beat 

[Orosius],  brought  intelligence  that  the  opinions 
of  Coeleatios  had  been  formally  reprobated  by  An- 
vMm  wbA  Iho  Afriam  Chmh  (A.ik.  412X  whoao 
condemnation  extended  to  the  master  from  whooo 
instructiona  these  opiniona  were  derived,  a  great 
eommothna  noto  tiumahont  Syria,  in  which  Je- 
rome, instigated  probamy  by  Augustine,  assumed 
an  attitude  of  most  active,  not  to  say  virulent,  hos- 
tility towards  Pelagius,  who  was  formally  im- 
peached first  before  John  of  Jerusalem,  secondly 
before  the  Synod  of  Diospolis  (a.  n.  41,')),  sum- 
moned specially  to  judge  this  cause,  and  fully 
acquitted  by  both  tribunals.  Soon  afterwaide* 
however,  the  Synods  of  Tarthnee  and  of  Mileum, 
while  thoy  ahatained  from  denouncing  any  indi^ 
vidoal,  cottdomnad  tuiequiteeaHy  iheae  pindplet 
which  the  followers  of  Pelagius  andCoelestius  wcro 
supposed  to  maintain,  and  at  leiwth,  after  much 
negotjadon,  Pope  InBosnliM  naoeed  to  aiift> 
thcmatize  the  two  leaders  of  frfHtwas  now  termed 
a  deadly  heresy,  by  a  decree  iifoed  on  the  27th  of 
January,  a.  D.  417,  about  six  weeks  before  hio 
death  ;  and  this  sentence,  although  at  first  reversed, 
was  eventually  confirmed  by  Zosimus  JZosimi  s]. 
Of  the  subsequent  career  of  Pelagius  nothing  has 
boon  recorded.  Mercator  indood  declares  that  he 
was  brought  to  trial  before  a  council  in  Palentine, 
found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  banishment ;  but 
this  narrativo  it  oodfaned  by  no  ooOolomI  evidence. 
So  great  however  wits  the  alarm  excited  by  the 
progreaa  of  the  new  sect,  that  an  appeal  was  made 
to  tho  iiodtf  pown^  in  oousequeuea  of  whieb  on 
imperial  edict  was  promulgated  at  Constantinople 
in  210,  threatwung  all  who  profoiaed  attachment 
to  ndi  ifion  with  exile  tad  eaniaoMion,  and  tho 
impression  thus  made  was  strengthened  by  the 
reaolations  of  a  very  numeroos  council,  which  met 
at  Garthage  in  the  course  of  the  same  year. 

We  need  feel  no  aorpriio  at  the  profound  aen«»> 
tion  created  by  the  doctrines  usually  identified  with 
the  name  of  Pelagius,  since  unlike  many  of  the 
frivelovt  mbtleties  which  from  time  to  time  caused 
agitation  and  dissension  in  the  Church,  they  in 
reality  affect  the  very  foundation  of  all  religion, 
wheth«rnntnnl  or  revealed.  He  ia  repreeonted  ao 
denying  predestination,  origin.li  f^in,  and  the  ncces- 
•ity  of  internal  Divine  Umce,  and  as  assertimt  the 
■babhito  ftoodoB  of  Ao  will  and  iho  petMhilitjr 

of  human  nature  by  the  unaided  cfTorts  of  man 
himaelf ;  in  other  words  aa  refuaiog  to  acknowledge 
dM  tnuBfaiioii  of  oomptioii  from  ou7  iint  po^ 
rents,  the  efficacy  of  bapti^n  as  the  seal  of  rege- 
neration, the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  indis* 
pensaUe  in  oar  progress  towards  holiness,  and  the 
insoffidency  of  our  natural  powota  to  work  out 
salvation.  But  although  the  eager  and  probably 
ignorant  Coelestius  may  have  been  hurried  head- 
long forward  in  the  heat  of  discussion  into  these  or 
umilar  extravagant  propositions,  it  is  difficult  to 
detennine  whether  Pelagius  ever  really  entertained 
~  ~  to  inculcate  such  extnemo  views.  Jo> 
boUly  «bmo  Urn  with  oo> 
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vertly  m>tilling  thii  poison^  but  at  the  same  time 
ihnj  both  oemplata  of  the  snako-like  hibrid^  with 
which  he  uniformly  evaded  the  grasp  of  his  oppo- 
nent* when  they  sought  to  fix  him  down  to  uty 
flobrtnitial  propoiitira,  and  of  tho  hno  of  mbtb 

dialectics  with  which  he  enveloped  every  point  in 
debate,  obscoring  and  confounding  the  Tision  of  his 
judgea.  Then  can  ba  no  dooltt,  how«var«  that 

although  his  speculations  were  of  a  most  nbstninc 
and  refined  character,  their  tendency  was  eiuinently 
practical ;  that  he  desired  to  banish  all  mysticisni, 
to  reader  religious  truth  an  active  power  in  the 
ameliorstion  of  the  heart,  nnd  sought  upon  all 
occasions  to  demouKtrate  the  iucthcacy  of  mere 
nominal  ftlth  unaccompanied  by  works,  to  warn 
hi»  hearers  of  the  hazard  they  incurred  by  waiting 
passively  for  some  manifestation  of  Divine  favour, 
witboatnakiiif  ooaalfort  to  obtain  it»  and  above 

allftoconvince  them  that  their  jiistifioBtiaodipanded 
in  some  degree  upon  themselves. 
Ib  Ibnning  an  aitiaMta  of  tho  leal  diaiartar  of 

Pelagius,  it  must  be  rcmenihorcd  that  his  most 
bitter  enemies  freely  admit  the  ipotleM  purity  of 
bis  life,  and  that  be  hUMon  imder  thia  agnal  dis- 
advantage, that  his  chief  works  are  koown  to  us 
only  from  the  quotations  of  his  adversaries.  But 
even  from  those  which  are  extant  we  may  without 
want  of  chaiiqr  il^  that  the  charge  of  duplicity, 
or  at  least  reserve,  was  not  altogether  unfounded, 
lie  does  not  appear  to  have  possessed  that  straight- 
forwaid  ooonge  which  promplt  a  tmly  great  mind 
boldly  to  proclaim  what  it  deems  a  vital  truth  in 
dchance  of  obloquT  and  perseoition.  We  are 
aoBstantly  etiadc  wMi  an  indiitbctaaei  and  aaibi- 

Rtiity  of  phrase,  which,  after  makini?  very  full 
allowance  for  the  abstruse  nature  of  the  themes, 
cannot  bo  altogadur  awiidanlal,  vUla  bb  complex 
definitions  and  divisions,  bia  nx  kinds  of  grace  to 
take  a  single  example,  tend  rather  to  perplex  than 
to  simplify  his  positions  and  his  arguments.  Hence 
he  may  have  endeavotired  to  convey  the  eeeence  of 
liis  system,  while  he  ab<itained  from  spreading 
alarm  by  the  open  enunciation  of  what  might 
appear  al  once  strange  and  periloaa,  h^ng  in  this 
la  avoid  those  angry  controverfties  from 
which  »  refined  and  contemplative  mind  would 
abiink  with  diagoit.  In  thi*  projeet  ho  might 
have  succeeded  had  not  his  plans  been  frustrated  by 
the  impetuous  sincerity  of  the  more  practical  Co»> 
leetioB,  wboeo  andiiguaad  avowala  fint  hiBdled 
ngsiinst  himself  thii  flan.c  of  naiaacBtian  which 
eventually  involved  Ua  teacher  auow 

A  Tory  fow  only  of  tho  namenm*  and  Toflandnooa 
treatises  of  Pelagius  have  descended  to  U6,  and  for 
a  long  period  every  one  of  these  was  suppoead  to 
be  the  wodt  of  his  meet  bitt«r  enemy. 

1.  EkpmiHmmn  im  Epidola$  Pamli  lAri  XI  r., 
written  at  Rome,  and  therefore  not  later  than  a.  v. 
'Mo.  ThcM;  commentaries,  which  cunitist  of  short 
aimple  explanatory  notes  on  all  the  Epistle*  af  Paul, 
with  the  exception  of  that  to  the  Hehrews,  were  at 
one  period  attributed  to  Gelasius,  wiio  was  Bishop 
af  Ramo  towards  the  end  of  tho  fifth  century  ; 
they  afterwards  found  their  way  into  the  ^T^S.  of 
Jerome  jand  the  admirers  of  that  divine,  considerina 
St  their  doty  to  expunge  every  passage  which 
■eemed  tinged  with  heresy,  tlu  y  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  modem  times  in  a  state  very  different 
fiom  that  in  whieh  they  iiMed  firnn  the  band*  of 
their  composer,  although  his  doubts  with  regard  to 
■in  may        ba  vaiy  dead/  ttaaad* 
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especially  in  the  notes  on  the  EpistJo  to  the  Ro- 
mans.   No  doubt  can  exist  wita  lagaid  to  ihtrir 

authenticity,  which  is  e»tablif.hed  ht-yond  di^pu:^ 
by  the  quotations  of  Augustine,  Menus  Jdenaaux-^ 
andothen.  ThofwiDboftinidinAoBeMdietiM 
edition  of  Jerome,  and  in  that  by  Vallarsi.  Stt* 
(iamier's  edition  of  Mercator,  Append,  ad  l>ia«.  vi. 
^367.  ' 

II.  Eputola  ad  Demeiriatlem^  written   in  the 
East  about  412,  and  addressed  to  a  Roman  lady  ui 
distinction,  who  had  been  induced  by  Augtutine  to 
abandon  the  pleasures  of  the  world  for  a  life  af 
devout  austerity.    This  piece,  which  is  of  consid.  r 
able  importance,  ina&much  as  it  contain*  dear 
indications  of  the  sentiment*  of  PaiagbBB  widi 
regard  to  the  exc  llence  of  human  nature,  was,  as 
well  as  the  last-meatioued,  assigned  to  Jerame,  but 
the  i«al  author  was  aseatttJnad  tnm  lha  qnnf  ilawi 
by  Augustine  in  his  De  Gratia  Chruti  (capp. 
37,  38^y  and  in  the  epistle  to  Juliana,  tiw  mother 
ofOametDai.   ItwiUhofbmidin  thabaataditiooa 
of  Jerome,  and  was  rn¥*ll^ 
avo.  UaL  Magd.  \m. 

IXL  LSbeOmFUtt  ad  /aaaMarfaw  Papam  ;  a 
formal  confession  of  faith,  forwarded  to  Rome  in 
417,  which,  along  with  the  preceding,  was  include?  1 
among  the  tracts  of  Jerome  under  tlie  title  Uiertr- 
nymi  Etplanatio  St/mbottmd  Damasum  ;  and  Imio 
likewise  the  mistake  was  competed  l  y  the  qunta- 
tions  in  the  De  GraUa  (JkristL  It  is  to  be  fonnd 
in  all  the  best  editioaa  of  Jerome.  Sea  also  Oar* 
nler^s  edition  of  Mercator,  P.  I.  Diss.  v.  p.  ,307. 

Another  letter  inscribed  &i$Uda  ad  CeiamUam 
Mdtrmmm  d»  Mm  pi»  mmmU,  tmaig  tho  e*t^ 
rcspondence  of  Jerome,  was  supposed  by  Enumaa 
to  beloQg  to  Fauliutts  of  Nola,  by  Vallatai  to  Snl- 
picioa  Sorera*,  while  Senler  argnaa  fipaaa  l3k» 
general  tone  and  spirit  with  which  it  is  imboed,  as 
well  as  from  the  style,  that  it  ought  to  be  made 
OTW  to  Pelagius.  It  is  numbered  CXLVUII.  iu 
the  edition  of  Jerome  by  Vallani. 

The  following  works  an  knawn  to  oa  co^  bmm 
fragmentary  citations ;  — - 

1.  EiUoyifir  XAsr,  designated  by  Oennadiaa  aa 
F.uloijiarvm  pro  aduali  Conversaiiutie  ex  Dirttiis 
S-ripiuris  LiUr  ;  by  Uonorius  a*  I'ro  actmaU  Vum 
LH^ ;  by  Oroaoa  aa  TMrnmunm  £*hr.  A 
collection  of  remarkable  texts  from  Scripture  ia 
reference  to  practical  morality,  arranged  and  iUua- 
tiaiod  after  tha  manner  of  tho  TWiaaia  of  Cy- 
prian  [Ctpiuanls,  p.  914].  (Hicronym.  iJiu/i-y, 
advert.  I'elag.  lib.  i. ;  Augustin*  e,  duaa  Pdagiarw 
rum  epp.  iv.  8  ;  Z>s  G^sstts  PtloffU^  c.  1,  6.  Comp. 
Oaniier,  ad  M.  Mercat.  Append,  ad  DitB.  tL) 

2.  JJe  Naiura  LiLer^  to  which  Augustine  replied 
in  his  IM  Natura  et  Gratia.  The  fraguients  have 
been  collected  by  Gamier,  /.  c 

3.  LiUr  ad  I'l'lmtiu  CuriytJutitrhis  atque  Exlutr- 
tatunus.  84'e  ilieruuym.  Dtaiaif.  adv.  Ptlajf,  lib. 
iii.  ;  Augustin.  db  OmL  Pdtf,  c6;  Oanioi^od. 
Mercator.  /.  r. 

4.  I^pulUa  ad  A  Ujpuimum  $  written  after  the 
SynodheldinFaleotine.  (Aogn^db  OWLM^ 
c.  26  ;  Gamier,  cd.  Mercat.  /.  c.) 

5.  Epistola  ad  AmptUinum  Sectmda;  written 
after  the  Synod  of  Diospolis  and  tmnamittad  Iqr 
the  deacon  Carus.  (Auguatiu.  de  GetL  Pdap, 
c.  30  i  Oamieiv  ed.  Mercat.  ^  e. ;  G.  J.  Voia. 
Hktor,  OoHlnmniarum  Piiagianarum,  4to.  LAig. 
Bat  1618  ;  II.  Noris.  ifiglBr.  Pdag.  fol.  Lovan. 
1702  i  TiUenonW  JfMn%dtc  ;  Sahraok.  Kk* 
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,  ToLxiv.  ;  Neander*  KircJienpeiichtchfe, 
ii ;  Sditeaauui.  BM,  Patrum  LuUnorum^ 
lAB.  f  7|  BOB.  Gtsdtiekte  der  Him.  LiUeraL 
SappL  BbmL  2te  Abtbeil.  §§  1 3fi— 1 3R.    P.-e  also 
tkt  HiBTtitiMM  of  Wimen  and  Uelfkeo,  re- 
«Bi  «f  O*  viSeU  Camum  vs.  A 
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Uaf  sLiT:'    of  the  work  bv  Wic^^em,  "  Vrrsuch  cincr 


UtateUmiffdet  Auigastiniunui  and 

pBblhhL^l  at  New  York,  Hvo.  1840.)     (W.  It] 

PELAtilUS  PAX&1'C1U&  LI^atmuui^ 
X«L  5.) 

P£  LAQON  (ncX<{7«v).  1.  Atonof  Aaopot 
Dd  Metope  (iii.  12.  §  6  ;  DwdL  IT.  73,  wko, 
hnefer,  alls  him  PeL-u>gus). 

i  A  fon  of  Amphidamas  of  PhocU.  (ApoUod. 
ii4.§l;  PMk  is.  ISL  Sl»  SAaLadJBm^. 

1  A  Itfon  aad  «ompBiuon  of  Sarpedon,  is 
the  Calydonian  haalMb  (HflOk. 


Alim ;  On  MeL  yuL  ^0,  &c) 

iOtotf  «tnit8B«r  HippoteMiii.  (Paiii. 
411.17 1  Eaitoth.  ad  Horn.  p.  1228.) 
1  AMm.  JUom.  /Z.  iv.  295.)     £L.  &.] 
PBLAOCKIIIlm  (ncAaytvrtot),  a  wiHaroD 
toiiary  Mfnr,  of  whose  works  a  few  fragments 
mkj  roBsni,  iniicb  are  to  be  foond  in  the  collection 
«f  vritm  on  that  subject,  first  published  in  Latin 
bt  J.  RorUioi,  Paris,  1530,  foL,  and  afterwards  in 
iWkJ.y  S  Grynaeus,Rvil.  1.5:?:.  Uf.  [W.A.G.] 
Pi.L\RGE  {n«Xa^),  the  daughter  of  Pot- 
■M.  sod  vife  of  Isthmiadea,  was  said  to  have 
PitititM  the  orgies   of  the  Boeotian  Cabeiri. 
Vim.  tx.  26.  i  6  J  oomp.  Cabxuu.)    [L.  S.1 
PELA80A  «r  PBLA80I8  (IMuwtAt),  C  •. 
P  'I'jian  (wonJMi  Off  goddw),  occurs  a 
oinoae  vi  tiw  TbetwThin  Uem  (ApoUon.  Khod. 
il4,«ttlW8clNL  ;  Proper!  ii.S8. 11),  and  af 
iWetw,  T^ho,  under  thin  n.mie,  hid  a  temple  at 
Aifit,  and  was  beliered  to  bare  dvived  the  sor- 
■■sim  Pelasgos,  the  m  «f  Triopaa,  who  had 
femd^  her  fianctaary.  (Pans.  iL  22.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 
PILASGUS  (n<Acu77($s),  the  mTthical  an- 
•Mvof  the  Pelasgiana,  the  earliest  inhabitants  of 
Orwee  who  established  the  worship  of  the  Dodo- 
■esn  7jp\i%  Hep}in<'ttiiii,  the  Cabciri,  and  other 
Muties  tkit  belong  to  the  earliest  inhabitants  of 
AiOBtry.   la  the  difibfent  parts  of  the  country 
<^  occupied  by  Pcbu^gians,  there  existed  dif- 
tnditioiM  aa  to  tha  origin  and  connection  of 
f^Npi.    L  Awrting  to  the  Aicadian  tndi- 
ti^n,  Ite  WIS  either  an  Autochthon  (Paus.  ii.  14. 
1^  nil.  L  i  2  ;  Uea.  cm  ApoUod,  iL  1.  g  1),  or 
AaatflmWNfcib* ;  and  ^  Onaaida MeK- 
the  nymph  Cyllene,  or  Deianeiia,  became  by 
^  tbs  Bother  of  Ljcaoo.   (ApoUod.  t  &,  iii.  S. 
lt;By|iB.  FkA,  225  ;  Dionvi.  HaL  L  11,  13.) 
Accorriing  to  others  again,  Pelugas  was  a  son  of 
Anp<ar,  and  grandson  of  laana,  and  immigrated 
Ms  Aiesdia,  where  he  founded  the  town  of  Par- 
f^^a.  (SchoL  ad  Bmrtpk  OmL  164S;  Staph. 

^  In  Argoi,  Felaagua  was  bdieted  to  haye  been 
'■mofTriupaa  asdSdi^aada  brother af  laaos, 
^l*iMr,  sod  Xanthoa,  or  a  son  of  Phoroneoi,  and 
^  ^  SBoadad  tl^  city  of  Aigos  in  PelioponaaKia» 
^  tm^the  people  agnctdtare,  aad  ta  have 
Doneter,  on  her  wandcriniis,  at  Argos, 
*We  hit  iBBb  was  shown  in  later  tunes.  ( Paua, 
;^«  U&32.i2;  mAmiJBmF^OmU 
y20 ;  EoMstkad  ikm  »  W  »  com.  Pblamul) 

TOLUI,  r        ^  r 


3.  In  Thoss.ily,  Pela«^is  wns  described  as  the 
father  of  Clilorus,  and  as  the  grandfather  of  Hae- 
mon,  or  as  the  father  of  Haemon,andas  the  grand* 
father  of  Thesftalus  (Steph.  Bya.  s.  r.  Alfiovia  ; 
Schol.  ad  AjMllon,  likod.  iii.  1U89  ;  Dionya.  HaL 
i.  17),  or  again  aa  a  mi  of  Poaeidon  and  LariiMi 
and  as  the  fonnder  of  the  Thessalian  Argos, 
(Dionya.  Lci  Euatath.  ad  Ham.  p.  321 ;  comp. 
GKBtaa,  M.  AULTeLlp.9,A&)  [L.S.] 

PELEIDES,  I'KI.IDI'S  (nrjAf.'Sijj,  OTjAfW), 
a  patranjBUc  from  Peleus,  by  which  his  son 
Acnillea  v  fieqnently  designated.  (Horn.  //.  i. 
146,  188,  197,  277  ;  Or.  Afrf.  xiL  605.)    [L.  S.] 

PELETHRO'NIUS,  the  reputed  inventor  of 
the  bridle  and  saddle  ibr  horses.  (Plin.  HitU 
Nat.  viL  56  ;  Hygin.  Ftk  274.)  [L.  S.] 

PELEUS  (riTjAfu'i),  a  son  of  Aeacus  and  En- 
deis,  was  king  of  the  Myrmidons  at  i'hthia  in 
Thessaly.  (Hook  Jl  sdr.  535.)  He  waa  • 
brother  of  Tehomon,  and  step-brother  of  Phoeoa, 
the  son  of  Aeacus,  by  the  Nereid  Paamatba. 
(Comp.  HoBk  A  sfL  1^  nL  189;  Or.  JMUL  tB. 
477,  lii.  36.*)  ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  869,  iv.  853  ; 
Otph.  Aryan.  130.)  According  to  toine,  Tehuaoa 
ivaa  not  a  ImAar,  hot  only  a  friend  of  Faleoa. 
(Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  6.)  Peleus  and  Telamon  re- 
solred  to  get  rid  of  their  step-brother  Phocus, 
because  he  excelled  them  in  their  military  games, 
and  Telamon  killed  him  with  a  disk  which  he 
threw  at  him.  The  two  brothem  concealed  their 
crime  by  removing  the  body  of  Pboctis,  but  were 
nevertheless  found  out,  and  expelled  by  Aaaeaa 
from  Aegina.  (Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  6  ;  comp. 
Horat.  ad  FiiOH,  96.)  According  to  some,  Peleua 
noxdaiad  Phoena  (Died.  it.  73 ;  aomp.  Faaa.  & 
2P,  ^  7,  X.  30.  §  2),  while  others  combine  the  two 
sutementa  by  aaring  that  Peleus  threw  down 
Pboeat  wMh  a  mak,  whila  TekoaoD  deipatdbad 

hira  with  his  sword.  (Tzetz.  u  lLi/>\  175.)  AAaV 
being  exiled  from  Aegina,  Peleus  went  to  Phthia 
in  Taeaaaly,  whaaa  ka  ivaa  porifiad  from  the  mur- 
der by  Enrytkm,  the  aon  of  Actor,  married  hia 
daughter  Antigone,  and  received  with  her  n  third 
of  Eurytion's  kingdom.  (Horn.  II.  xvi.  17.>  ; 
Apollod.  iii  IS.  §  1.)  Others  reUte  that  he  went 
to  Ceyx  at  Trachis  (Ov.  j\frt.  xi.  266,  &c)  ;  and 
as  he  had  come  to  Thessaly  without  companions, 
he  prayed  to  Zaaa  ftr  an  army,  and  the  god,  to 
please  PeleuR,  metamorphosed  the  ants  (nAfH7]K«s) 
into  men,  who  were  accordingly  called  MTmiidona. 
(Tietx.  otf  IfK  17ft.)  By  AnUgone,  Wfena  ia 
said  to  have  become  the  father  of  Polydora  and 
Achillea.  fEustath.  ad  Horn,  jp.  321.)  Peleua 
acBBinpaated  Barytion  to  tiia  Gdydotdn  Imnti 
and  involuntarily  killed  him  with  his  apear,  in 
consequence  of  which  be  fled  from  Phthia  to  loK 
cus,  when  Im  was  again  purified  by  Acastus. 
(Apollod.  ill  12.  §  2  ;  comp.  Ov.  Fasi.  ii.  39, 
&c.)  According  to  others  (Tzet  ad  Lf/c.  175, 
901 ),  Peleus  slew  Actor,  the  son  of  Aaihtua.  At 
the  funeral  gamaaaf  Frily,  Peleus  contended  with 
Atilantc,  but  was  conquered  (Apollod.  iii.  9.  §  2), 
whereas,  according  to  Uygiuus  (Fab.  273)  ho 
gained  Uie  prize  in  wrestling.  During  hia  ati^  at 
lolcus,  Astydameia,  the  wife  of  Acastus,  fell  in 
love  with  him,  and  made  propMab  to  hioo,  which 
ho  Njadad.  In  ocdar  to  take  yangaanea  on  him, 
she  sent  a  message  to  his  wife  at  Phthia,  that  he 
waa  on  the  point  of  marrying  Sterope,  the  daughter 
of  Afiitni.  On  laeriTing  thia  jiifimiMitioB,  ^ 
vibof  Fiku  kvm  kamlL  Aa^ydameia  ftuthae 
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charged  Peletu  before  her  hiuband  with  having  made 
improper  proposals  to  her,  and  Acastui,  unwilling 
to  stain  his  hand  with  the  blood  of  tho  man  whom 
he  had  hospitably  received,  and  whom  he  had  puri- 
fied irom  bis  guilt,  took  him  to  mount  Pclion, 
when  they  bunted  wild  beasts  ;  and  when  Peleus, 
overcome  with  fatigue,  had  fallen  asleep,  Acastus 
left  him  aioue,  and  concealed  his  sword,  that  he 
night  1»  destroyed  by  the  wild  beaita.  Whan 
Peleus  awoke  and  sought  his  sword,  he  was  at- 
tacked by  Centaora,  but  wsanved  by  Cheirwi,  who 
■Im  vaalorad  to  Urn  Ut  tword.  (ApoUod.  iiL  It. 
$  3.)  To  this  account  there  are  some  modifiaitioiis, 
ibr  instead  of  Astydameia,  Pindar  (Ami.  iv.  92, 
V.  46  ;  comp.  Schol.  ad  ApoUon,  Hkod.  LS24,  ixd 
AfUlapk.  Nub.  1059  ;  Herat,  Carm.  iii.  7.  18) 
mentions  Hippolytt",  tlie  daughter  of  Cretheus, 
and  otiuTs  relate  liiat  utter  AcastUB  had  concealed 
the  6w<ird  of  Peleus,  Cheiron  or  Hcones  brought 
him  another  one,  which  had  been  made  by  He- 
phaestus. (ApoUon.  Rhod.  L  '2U4  ;  Aristoph. 
Nub.  1055.) 

While  an  mount  P<linn,  Peleus  nmrried  the 
Neimd  Tlietiai  bj  whom  he  became  the  lather  of 
AfihOlM,  though  aonw  ngwdad  tUa  Thatb  m 

difeiant  from  the  marine  divinity,  and  called  her 
»  dandbter  of  Cheiron.  (ApoUon.  Khod.i.  558 ; 
oomp.  Trstib.)  The  geda  took  part  in  ^  niar> 
riagu  bolemnity,  and  Cheiron  presented  Peleuj 
with  a  lance  (Horn,  P.  xvi.  143,  xxiv.  61,  &c., 
which,  however,  according  to  Pindar,  New.  iii. 
561,  Pi!  tt.  made  for  himself),  PoeeidoD  with  the 
iromorial  )ioisr<i,  Balius  and  Xanthus,  and  the 
other  gods  with  arms.  (ApoUod.  iiL  13.  §  5  ; 
Hoin.  74  rri.  S81,  m.  448,  xrUi.  84.)  Aoeocding 
to  some,  his  immortal  wife  soon  left  him,  though 
Homer  knows  nothing  of  it  ilL  xTiii.  UG,  332, 
441),  ftr  onet^  as  ha  wsaned  her  «t  night  while 
she  field  the  infant  Achilles  over  a  fire  or  in  a 
cauldron  of  boiling  water,  in  order  to  destroy  in 
him  thoae  parti  wludi  he  had  inherited  from  his 
fiuher,  and  whioh  wen  mortal,  Peleus  was  terror- 
struck,  and  screamed  so  loud  that  she  was  pre- 
vented from  completing  her  work.  She  therefore 
quitted  his  house,  and  wHimad  to  her  sisters,  the 
Nereides  ;  hut  Peleus,  or,  according  to  others, 
Thetis  herself  (Orph.  Argon,  385),  took  the  boy 
AehiUoa  to  Cheiron,  who  bnmght  him  up.  (A  poUod. 
iii.  13.  §  6.)  Homer  mentions  only  Atliille^  as 
the  aoo  of  Pelens  and  ThetiS|  but  bter  writers 
ttato  iSbaA  she  had  rfready  dealroyed  hf  flra  six 

children,  of  whom  she  was  the  ninther  l»y  Peleus, 
and  that  as  she  attempted  the  same  with  AchiUea, 
her  seventh  child,  she  was  prevented  h^  Peleu. 
(Apollon.  Hhod.  iv.  81 G  ;  Lycoph.  178  ;  Ptolem. 
Hephacst.  6.)  After  this  iVleus,  who  is  also  men- 
tioned {unong  the  Argonauts,  in  conjunction  with 
Jason  and  the  Dioscuri,  besieged  Acastus  at  lol- 
cus,  slew  Astydameia,  and  over  the  scattered  limbs 
of  her  body  led  his  warriors  into  the  city.  ( Apollod. 
iii.  13.  §  7 1  compk  L  9.  f  16  ;  ApoDon.  Rhod.  i. 
91  ;  Orph.  Anmn.  136  ;  Hygin.  Foi.  14.)  Some 
state  that  from  mount  Pelion  Peleos,  without  an 
nretjTi  fmmadialdjr  nlui'Ded  to  lohsns,  tbw  Acaa- 
tus  and  his  wife  (Schol.  ad  Af/oUon.  Itfuxl.  i.  2*24  ; 
Piud.  Nem,  iii.  59),  and  annexed  lolcos  to  1 1  to 
mooia.  (Thessaly  ;  Pind.  A^eiii.iv.  91.)  Respect- 
iog  the  trad  between  Peleus  and  Acastus,  the 
legends  present  great  differences.  Thus  we  are 
told,  for  example,  that  Acastus,  or  his  sons,  Ar- 
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kingdom  of  Phthia  (Eurip.  TVmuL  1 1*27,  with  the 
SchoLl  or  that  the  ilocks  which  had  been  given 
by  Peleus  to  Acaatna,  aa  in  indamufication  €ar 
the  murder  of  his  son  Actor,  were  destroyed  by  a 
wolf^  who  was  forthwith  clianged  by  Tbetia  into  a 
stone  (Tzetz.  ad  Lyc.  175,  901),  or  that  Pals«M, 
beinj^'  al>andoned  during  the  chase  by  Acastus,  was 
kindly  received  by  Cheiron,  and  having  aoqwrad 
th*  poimmii  flf  Mb,  ha  leak  Ihtm  to  Iran, 
as  an  atonement  for  his  Ron  Kiirytion,  whom  he 
had  kiUad.  But  Ima  refiiaiiu  to  aoe^  tham, 
Pdans  aDowad  Asm  te  wnsr  abont  villMnt 
sufH>rintending  shepherds,  untU  they  were  attacked 
by  a  wolfl  (Anton.  Lib.  38.)  This  wolf  was  scant 
by  Psamathe,  to  avenge  ib»  mtuder  of  Phocus,  but 
she  herself  afterwards,  on  the  request  of  Thnds^ 
changed  him  into  stone.  (Tzetx.  ad  Lyc.  175  ;  Ov. 
MeL  xi.  351,  &c,  400.)  Phoenix,  who  liad  been 
blinded  by  his  own  fkther  Amyntor,  and  who  I 
aft««rwardfi  became  the  companion  of  Achilles,  had  f 
his  siirht  restored  to  him  bv  Cheiron,  at  the  request 
of  Peleus,  who  alsa  amia  hhn  Idag  af  ^llaiapaa. 
(Lycoph.  421  ;  Horn.  77.  ix.  438.  IHO.)  Palena 
also  received  in  hia  dwninioo  Epeigeos,  son  a£ 
Agaclas,and  Patrodaawha  had  dea  ftan  UshoHis^ 
and  some  even  relate  that  Patroclus  was  the  son  of 
Pdymele,  a  daughter  of  Peleus.  (iiom.  JL  zvi. 
571,  udiL  89  ;  ApoDod.  iii.  13.  §  8.)  Palena,  whn 
had  once  joined  Heracles  in  his  expedition  sjalnat 
Troy  (Pind.  OL  viii.  60),  was  too  old  to  accompany 
his  son  Achilles  against  that  city :  he  remained  at 
home  and  survived  the  deathaf  Uaaon.  (Horn.  IL 
xviii.  434,  O./.  xi.  495.)  [L.  S.] 

PELIADi^S  (ncA.<a£<t),  the  daughters  of  Peiios^ 
(Eorip.  MM,  9  %  Hygin.  M ;  comp.  P» 
Lus.)  [L.  S.] 

PJS'LIAS  (nsAiu).    1.  A  son  of  Poseidon  (or 
CMans,  Hygin.  FkA,  12  ;  Sehol.  nd  nasarlL  iii. 
45)  nnJ  Tyro.    The  latter,  a  dauchtcr  of  Salmo- 
neus,  was  in  love,  in  her  youth,  with  the  river-god 
Enipeus,  and  Poaridoa  aasoming  the  appearanca 
of  Enipeus,  visited  her,  and  became  by  her  dw 
father  of  Pelias  and  Nt-leus.    Afterwards  she  vtnn 
married  to  Cretheus,  her  father's  brother  ;  she  became 
by  him  the  mother  of  Aeson,  Pheres,  and  Amy- 
thaon.  (Horn.  Od.  xi.  '231.  &:c.  ;  Apollcxl.  i.  9, 
§  B  ;  Hygin.  i'a6.  157.)    Peiias  and  Neleus  wera 
exposed  bj  ttdr  vatiwr,  and  ana  of  them  wna 
struck  by  a  mare  which  pa.«i>*ed  by,  so  th.nt  his  f  ;,-,- 
became  bbck,  and  a  shepherd  who  found  the  chiid 
aallad  Urn  PisHaa  (from  aaAiJsiv  Baalath.  mi  ffam, 
p.  lGn2)  ;  and  the  otlier  child  which  was  suckled 
by  a  she-dog,  was  called  NeleiUi  and  both  were 
baooght  up  by  the  shephod.    When  they  had 
grown  up  to  manhood,  they  discovered  who  their 
mother  wa.s  and  Pelias  killed  Sidero,  the  wife  of 
Salmoncus  and  step-mother  of  Tym,  at  the  altar  of 
Hera,  because  she  had  ill  used  her  step-daogiilar 
Tyro.    After  the  death  of  Cretheus,  Pelias  did  not 
allow  bis  step-brother  Aeeon  to  undertake  the 
goveramsnt  of  the  kingdom,  and  after  axpdlinf 
evon  his  own  brother  Neleus  he  ruled  at  lolcna 
(Schol  ad  JSitr^.  Aioat.  255  {  comp.  Paaa.  iv.  SL 
f  8%  wharsaa  aaeoidinf  ta  othan,  ha  did  not  vrign 
at  lolcus  till  after  Aeson's  death,  and  even  then 
only  as  the  goardian  of  Jason,  the  son  of  Aeson. 
(SchoL  ad  ftm.  Od.  xiL  70.)   It  is  probably  in 
allusion  to  his  conduct  towaids  his  own  brothers 
that  Ilesiod  {77ieoff.  996)  calls  him  iJ€f>t<rriff.  He 
married,  according  to  some  (Hygin.  FaL,  14), 
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others,  Phnntnache,  the  daughter  of  Amphion,  by 
skn  he  became  the  father  oi  AcasUu»  Peiaidice, 
Niprii,  Hippodioe  and  AlaaMfa.  (AfM,  L  9. 
?8,  Ac)  Besides  ih^so  dauphters  of  Pelias  (Pe- 
hmit»),  terenl  othen  axv  aeatiamid,  much  aa  M»- 
Ala  (Hjujni*  t^At  94!^  AmpMbcbWi  BvsdBS 
(BmL  iv.  53),  Asteropat-a  and  Antii!  o.  (Paus. 
ift  IL  i  2.)  The  Peliadea  were  repiewnted  on 
4»  ^Mt  of  Cypadna,  where  howorar  tlia  mme  of 
AleWii  alone  was  written.  (Paoa.  T.  17.  |  4  ; 
twep.  \]nm.  If.  ii.  715  ;  Ov.  Tnrf.  5.  .'),').) 
Aft4M'  the  murder  of  their  father,  they  an  said  tu 
hare  6ed  from  lokos  to  MuittBriB  In  Amdia, 
vhoa  their  tombs  also  were  shonTi.  (Pans.  viii. 
IL  fS.)  JtmmttdtMX  hia  return  from  Coichis, 
paa  Akiatis  fa  wnligi  to  AABatofii  Amphinome 
to  Andiaemon,  and  Evadne  to  Canes  (Dind.  iv. 

thaafh  acooidiiw  to  the  common  atory,  Peliaa 
mimg  §Km  Akmma  to  Admetoa.  {Aunmrn.] 
Shft  Pelias  had  taken  posscBsion  of  the  kingdom 
d  lokus,  he  sent  Jason,  the  son  of  his  8tep-brother 
AMB,toC<ddua  to  ietdi  the  golden  ilcece,  and  m 
he  did  not  taSUtftUB  Ua  retom,  he  despatched 
Aesooaod  hi*  son  Prmnachus.  After  the  return 
rfiavo,  Pekas  was  cut  to  pieces  and  boiled  by  bis 
ova  dangtHaiB,  who  had  been  told  by  Medeia  that 
tn  t}i'»  manner  they  might  restorp  their  father  to 
tigour  and  youth*  Uia  son,  Acastus,  held  solemn 
fiMal  |Hn  in  kli  kflMV  aft  Iflkto,  aid  MCpaHad 
Jmb  ai  Medeia  from  the  coontry.  (Apollod.  i. 
&  f  S7,*B. ;  Taeta.  ad  Lyc  176  :  Or.  vii. 

jAmnit  Mbdbu,  AsooirAVrAx.) 

P'  Has  is  fiirther  niontioned  as  one  of  the  first  who 
oUaMad  tba  Olympian  garnet.  (Pans.  t.  B.  §  1.) 

S.  A  m  of  AaciB«tea  and  •  deacendant  of  Lar 
»iam«iM^faMBtiBMd  bjFnnBiaa  (rii.  18. 
f  *).  [L.  S.l 

PEUONUSy  J U'LIUS,  procurator  of  Cappa- 
Uiilfen%B«r<andiMbA.A.6&  (TM.^fM. 

10.49.) 

P£LL£N  (QcAAipX  •  ««  of  Phorfaaa  and 
fMfaaof  WapM»  tf  Aigo%  «M  Wi0vad  by  the 

ArTir^  to  hare  founded  the  tofm  «f  PeU«ie  in 
Ac^  (Pkaa.  nu  2^  S  5.)  (L.  &] 

PKLLdTNIA,  •  Boan  arinity,  whowmht- 

fcrifd  to  assist  mortals  in  warding  off  their  enemies. 
l^HMl.  IM  Cm,  Dm,  it.  21 ;  Anoh.  Adv.  Gent. 

(L.S.] 

PILOPEIA.  (ncA^cta.)  I.  A  daughter  of 
^  (A9aaod.L  9.  flOs  Apolka.  lUiod.L 

1  A  daughter  of  AnpUoa  and  Niobe.  (Apol- 
iii.  5.  i  t;.  ;  SchoL  ad  Eurip.  Phocn.  159.) 

1  A  daughter  of  Thyeates.  (bchoL  ad  Eurip. 
<^14;  Hygin.  Fkk  8B  |  AaHn,  F.JT.  i&L 
H) 

4.  The  mother  <rf^  Cycniu  and  Area.  (Apollod. 
ii7.|7 ;  eonp.Cranm)  U^B.] 

PELO'PIDAS  (n«Aoiri8af),  the  Thebon  gcne- 
^  Md  rtatmnnn.  son  of  Hippoclus,  was  descended 
faaaneUe  faunily  and  inherited  a  large  estate, 
of  vhich,  according  to  Ptiitaidi«  he  made  a  lilieral 
f'P^yii>g  his  money  to  the  relief  of  such  as 
St  oDoe  indigent  aiid  deserviog.  Ho  lived 
aliriyt  in  the  doaeat  ftfaodahipwith  l^MoiBOiidaa, 
to  whose  simple  frugality,  as  he  could  not  persuade 
bia  tu  khare  hi»  richcsi  he  is  said  to  have  aasimi- 
toed  his  own  aeda  ef  Bfe  Hw  dUntoreatod 

sril  11 !  vrhkh  marked  his  friendship  av.in  cot>[  i- 
^uui  aiaa  m  hia  lealous  attention  to  pubiio  afiiurs. 
UlhifMitoBiedioiax  aa  to  neglcattdfa^pair 
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his  property,  remarking,  in  answer  to  the  reraon- 
strancM  of  some  of  hii  friendsi  that  money  was  oep- 
tainly  uaeM  to  aneh  aa  were  kme  nd  blind. 
Hence,  of  course,  he  could  not  fail  to  be  a  marked 
man  in  any  political  commotion,  and,  accordingly, 
an  lb»  adrare  of  <b«  Cadaieia  bj  Phoebidaa,  m 
R.  o»  889^  he  was  obliged  to  flee  from  Thebes,  and 
took  reffage,  with  hia  fellow-exiles,  at  Athena. 
Here  ho  was  the  diief  instigator  and  ooonadlor  of 
the  enterprise  by  which  democracy  was  restored  to 
TheWs,  and  which  Phitarcli  tells  us  the  Greeka 
i-ulled  sister  to  that  of  Thrasyboliia.'*  In  the  exe- 
cution of  it  also  he  bora  ft  putotfaaat  part :  it  wat 
by  his  hand  that  LsoNTiAnES  fell ;  and,  b*'ing 
made  Boeotarch  with  Mellon  and  Charon,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  ffafaing  poaaaarian  af  ^  Oadtoaia  befbn 
the  arrival  of  succours  from  Sparta  (n.  r.  '.\~')). 
From  this  period  until  liia  death  there  was  not  a 
year  In  wUeh  he  via  iMt  e&lnatod  with  aana  im- 
portant command.  In  b.c.  37n,  he  and  Gorgidaa^ 
his  fellow>Boeotarch,  induced  Sphodriaa,  the  Spartan 
harmoet  at  Thespiae,  to  invade  Attica,  and  thiu 
succeeded  in  embroiling  AtiuM  with  Laoedaamon 
fGoiiuinAs]  ;  and  in  the  campipn*  acrainst  the 
Lacedaemonians  in  that  and  the  twu  toliowing  years 
heiraaftelitolyoccinued,  gradually  teaching  hiaoam- 
trymen  to  cope  fearlessly  with  the  forces  of  Sparta, 
which  had  arer  been  deemed  so  formidable.  Tha 
amoaiMa  oeetoionaUy  gained  by  tbaTbabanadniing 
this  period  (slight  in  thcin?e1vi"s,  but  not  unimpor- 
tant in  the  rairit  which  they  engendered)  Pelopi- 
das  Aaved  niA  otiian ;  bnt  the  glory  of  tne  batik 
of  Tef;yra,  in  B.  c.  375,  was  all  his  own.  The 
town  of  Orchomenus  in  Boeotia,  hostile  to  Thebes, 
had  admitted  a  Spartan  garrison  of  two  moras,  and 
during  the  absence  of  this  force  on  an  expedttiaa 
into  Locris.  I'elopidas  formed  the  design  of  surprising 
the  place,  taking  with  him  for  the  purpose  only  the 
Sacred  BaodaMftamall  body  of  aivalry.  When  ha 
arrived,  however,  he  found  that  the  absent  garrison 
had  been  replaced  by  fmh  troops  from  Sparta,  and  he 
nir,  AeiifiMCv^  nmuwlty  of  retreating.  On  hia 
march  back,  he  fell  in,  near  Tegyra,  with  the  two 
moraa  which  fonmed  the  garrison  at  Urchomenua,  ra- 
inmnig  utau  jboena  nnoer  ina  poMoanna  uui|(uuMni 
and  Theopompus.  In  spite  of  the  inferiority  of  his 
numbers,  Pelopidos  exhibited  great  coolness  and 
preaence  of  mind  ;  and  when  one,  nmning  up  to 
hinii  axdaitoed,  **  WahaTa  fidlen  into  the  midst  of 
the  enemy,"  his  answer  was,  "  Why  so,  more  than 
they  into  the  midst  of  us? "  In  the  battle  which 
ensued,  the  two  Spartan  commanden  fell  at  the 
first  charge,  and  the  Thebans  pained  a  coin!>lete 
victory.  Plutarch  might  well  call  this  the  prelude 
af  Laaein,  pvrring  aa  it  did  that  Sparta  was  not 
invincible,  even  in  a  pitched  battle  and  with  the 
advantage  of  numbers  on  her  side^  At  Leuctra 
(ac.  S71)  Pelopidas  joined  Epamiaondto  in  vrging 
the  exjiediency  of  immediate  action  ;  he  laised  the 
courage  of  his  countrvmen  by  the  dream  with 
which  he  professed  to  have  bean  bvouiad,  and  bj 
the  propitiatory  aacrifice  which  he  oflered  in  obe- 
dience to  it  f  ScKDAStTsJ,  and  the  success  of  tha 
day  was  due  in  a  great  measure  to  him  and  to  tha 
Saaved  Bmd,  which  he  commanded.  In  u.  c.  369, 
he  was  one  of  the  penerals  of  the  Tiieban  force 
which  invaded  the  Peloponnesus,  and  he  united 
with  Epatoinondaa  in  pemadtng  their  colleagma 
not  to  n-tr.ni  home  till  they  had  carried  their  arms 
into  the  territory  of  Sparta  itself,  though  they 
wodd  HwbttoMNdbv  Hair  legal  tem  of  " 

II  2 
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For  tbiti  EpaminondM  and  Pelopidai  were  im- 
pnehed  aflmiraHa  bj  tkdr  wmAm  at  Thdws, 

but  werp  honourably  acquitted.  [Epaminondas  ; 
MMNUCLMiDjLa.}  EmAj  ta  B.G.  363,  the  TheMi- 
Htts  wfco  WMv  coflbtiii^  vnAflv  dM  oppraHiiNii  of 

Alexander  of  Pherae,  applied  for  aid  to  Thebei. 
The  appeal  was  responded  to,  and  Pclopidas,  being 
entrusted  with  the  oomnuuid  of  the  expedition,  occu- 
pied Larisaa,  and  noeived  the  lubaiiiMB  of  the  ty- 
rant, who  had  come  thither  fnr  the  purpose,  but  who 
soon  after  sought  safety  iu  Hight,  oLinned  at  the 
indignation  shown  by  Pelopidas  at  the  tales  he 
heard  of  his  cruelty  and  prolligiicy.   From  Tho9(«Uy 
Pelopidas  advanced  into  MAcedonia,  to  arbitrate 
iMUram  ALRXAmnt  II.  and  Ptokmj  «f  Aknia. 
Having  nccomroodated  their  differences,  he  took 
away  with  hiin,  as  hostages  for  the  continuance  of 
tnmquillity,  thirty  boys  of  lie  noUert  ftmfliM, 
among  whom,  according  to  Plutarch  and  Diodorus, 
was  the  famous  Philip,  the  fiuher  of  Alexander  the 
Oreat   [Phjlippub  II.]    In  the  course  of  the 
■OM  year  Pelopidas  was  sent  again  into  Thessaly, 
in  consequence  of  fre&h  complaints  against  Alex- 
ander of  Phcrac ;  but  he  went  simply  as  an 
aodaMador,  not  expecting  any  opposition,  and 
unprovided  with  a  military  force.  Meanwhile 
Alexander,  the  Macedonian  king,  had  been  mur- 
dared  by  Ptolemy  of  Alorus  ;  and  Pdmddaa,  being 
applied  to  by  the  loyalists  to  aid  them  against  the 
vsurper,  hired  Mme  mereenariea  and  marched  into 
Maoadeaia.  If  «a  any  MiefaPlatanb,  Ptolemy 
seduced  his  soldiers  from  him  by  bribes,  and  yet, 
alarmed  by  hi*  name  and  repatation,  met  him  sub- 
wkMjt  and  pnniMd  totem  Wdifid  ally  of 
Thebes,  and  to  keep  the  throne  for  Perdiccas  and 
Philip,  the  brothers  of  the  kte  king,  placing  in  his 
hands  at  the  same  time  his  son  Philoxenus  and 
fifty  of  Ida  flinda,  as  hostages  for  the  fulfilment  of 
his  engagement.    After  this,  Polnpiilas,  offended 
at  the  dcbcrtion  of  his  mercenaries,  uiardied  with 
a  body  of  Tbessalians,  whom  he  had  colkctodi 
against  Pharsalus,  where  he  heard  that  most  of  the 
pronerty  of  the  deliu^wnts  was  phiced,  oa  well  as 
their  whM  and  dxudnB.  While  be  waa  befera 
the  town,  Alexander  of  Pherao  presented  himself, 
and  Pelopidas,  thinking  that  he  had  come  to  give 
an  aeeoont  of  bis  cendnct,  went  to  meet  htm,  ac- 
companied  by  a  few  friends  and  unarmed.  The 
tyrant  seized  him,  and  confined  him  closely  at 
Pherae,  where  be  remained  till  bia  liberation,  in 
B.C.  367,  by  a  Tbeban  fone  nnder  Epaminondas. 
During  his  imprisonment  he  is  said  to  have  treated 
Alexander  with  defiance,  and  to  liave  exasperated 
Ills  wife  Tbebe  against  him.   la  tha  nae  year  in 
which  he  was  released  he  was  sent  as  ambassador 
to  Susa,  to  counteract  the  Lacedaemonian  and 
Athenian  negotiations  at  tba  Paniaa  court.  His 
fame  had  preceded  him,  and  he  was  received  with 
marked  djstinction  by  the  kinff*  and  obtained,  as 
ftr  as  Panb  conid  gnat  It,  alitbat  be  askad  ftr, 
vix.  that  Messenia  should  be  independent,  that 

that 
itary 

friends  of  the  king.  I'  r  himself,  Pelopidas  re- 
fused all  the  presents  which  Artaxerzes  offered 
him,  and,  according  to  Plutarch  (Jrtax.  22), 
aToided  during  bia  ndssiQa  all  that  to  a  Greek 
mind  wonld  afpsar  to  ba  nunanlj  maiks  of  bo- 
inage. 

In  &  c.  364,  the  Thcssalian  towns,  those  espe- 
cial^ af  M^gaada  and  Pbtbiatisy  i^pta  ^ppUad  to 


the  Athenians  should  lay  up  their  shipiu  and  t 
tba  Tbebans  sbottbl  be  r^i^aided  as  iiMadit 
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Thebes  for  protection  against  Alexander^  and  P»> 
lopidai  was  ^ipotntod  t»  aid  tbaak  fiOa 

h'lwever,  were  diKmayed  by  an  eclipse  af  Am  aaa 
(Jane  13).  and,  tberefbfe^ieaviag  th«B  VfbH^.  he 
taak  wHb  Mai  iato  Tba«d^  aalf  too  botaa.  ^TiK« 

set  out  amidst  the  wacmqga  of  the  soothaayeia. 
On  his  arrival  at  Pharsalus  he  collected  a  forca 
which  he  deemed  sufficient,  and  marched  nm»i»»«f 
Alexandea,  treataag  lightly  the  great  diapaasiy  «C 
numbers.  Mid  remarking  that  it  was  better  nn  it 
was,  since  than  would  be  more  for  him  to  conquer. 
Accotiiaf  to  DiodafBi^  he  found  the  tyrant  oaoa* 
pying  a  commanding  position  on  the  heights  of 
Cynosoephabe.   Here  a  battle  ensoad,  ia  wbich 
Pdopidaa  diaifa  tba  aaany  from  tbeir  grand,  bat 
he  himself  was  slain  as,  burning  with  resentment, 
he  pressed  rashlv  forward  to  attack  Alasaoder  ia 
person.  Tba  Thaban  and  TbesMdtuia  BMde  grait 
lamentations  for  his  death,  ami  the  hitter,  harix^ 
earnestly  requested  leave  to  bury  him,  celebrated 
bis  fimanl  with  eztnoidinary  splendoor.  Thej 
bflooared  bis  monory  also  with  statues  and  golden 
crowns,  and  gave  more  substantial  proofs  of  their 
gratitude  by  presents  of  large  estates  to  his  chil- 
dren. 

Pelopidas  has  been  censured,  obviously  with 
justice,  for  the  rashness,  unbecoming  a  general, 
which  he  exhibitad  ia  Ua  kat  battle  ;  aadara  vmj 
well  believe  that,  on  more  occasions  than  this,  his 
hery  tempeauaant  betiayed  him  into  acts  chatBctar> 
istie  latber  of  tbagaDaataolte  daai  af  the  pradaat 
comm.inder.  His  !^uccess  at  tba OOQIt of  Artaxerxes 
would  lead  us  to  aacriba  to  Vm  CWwidiBible  akill 
in  diplomacy  ;  bat  aoBM  dadaetina  auk  ba  made 
from  this  in  consideration  of  tba  vacy  fttwoaMa 
circumstances  nnder  which  his  mission  was  under- 
taken, and  the  prestige  which  accom])anied  him  in 
consequence  of  the  high  position  of  his  country  at 
that  period,  and  the  recent  humiliation  of  Sparta, 
Certainly,  however,  this  very  power  of  Thebes, 
nnprecedented  and  short-lived  as  it  was,  was  owing 
mainly  to  himself  and  to  Ej>aminondas.    But  ih.  ^o 
are  minor  points.    Viewing  him  as  a  man,  and 
taUag  bim  all  in  aO,  Pelopidaa  waa  tralj  one  o( 
nature's  noblemen;  and,  if  he  was  inferiMr  to 
I^pominondas  in  powers  of  mind  and  in  oiuamand- 
ing  strength  of  ebaiaeter,  be  was  ndsed  abovaordi- 
nary  men  by  his  disinterx^sted  patriotism,  his  uu- 
calculating  generosity,  and,  not  least,  by  his  cordial, 
affectionate,  unen vying  admiration  of  his  greater 
friend.    (Plut,  ]\iopida$^  Reg.  ct  Imp,  Apopk.  p. 
61,  ed.  Tauchn.  ;  Diod.  xv.  C'2,  &c.,  67,  71,  75, 
80,  81  ;  Wess.  ad  loc. ;  Xen,  UdL  viu  1.  §§  33, 
&c  ;  Ael.  V.  II.  zi.  9,  xir.  88;  Paus.  ix.  15  j 
Polyb.  vi.  43,  Fraffnu  Hist.  xv.  ;   Com.  Npp. 
Pelopidas.)    [Alexanukh  of  Phene ;  £pasli> 

NONDAS.]  fB.  K.] 

PKLOPS.  (mxo^r.)  1.  A  gmndson  of  Zeus, 
and  son  of  Tantalus  and  Diona,  tba  daoghitt  q£ 
AtfaM.  (Hygin.  M.  88  ;  Eurip.  OnA  faiS.)  Am 
he  was  thus  a  great- grand  son  of  Cronos,  ba  fa 
caUed  by  Pindar  Kfxinof  {OL  iiL  41),  thoagb  it 
may  aba  aootoia  aa  dfawan  to  Pinto,  Uie  mother 
of  Tantalus,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Cronoa. 
[Purro.]  Some  writers  call  the  mother  of  Pelopn 
Euryanassa  or  Clytia.  (SchoL  ad  Eunp.  Chra.  6, 
1 1  ;  Tzetx  ad  Zfo.  53 ;  ooeapw  Apostol.  C<niur, 
xriii.  7.)  He  was  nuilied  to  Hippodameia,  by 
whom  he  became  tha  fiuber  of  Atreus  (Letreus, 
Paus.  vi.  22.  §  5),  Thyastes,  Dias,  Cynoma^ 
Coriatbia^  Uippalana  (Hippakmaa  «r  Hippal- 
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ai»u),  Hippams,  Cleon,  Aigeiui,  AlcatLui,  Aelius, 
Pitthew,  TtaBBeu,  Nieippe  sad  Lyridiet.  ( Apol- 
1«L  -L  4  .  ?  5  ;  Scbol.  ad  Eurip,  Ortst.  5.) 
Aiiofhff  or  the  njmpli  Danais  he  it  «id  to  have 
Im  1k»  Mcr  «f  Chr>  Mppiis  (SdwI.  Bmrip. 
i  <•.  ;  Pint.  ParaU.  n.tn.  6?>),  and  according  to 
(u  89)  he  had  onlj  tlx  Mmt  bj  Hippo- 
the  Seheliart  {adOLX,  144)  men- 
tiacM  Pleiatbenea  and  Chiysipput  as  Moi  of  Pdope 
1^  H  ip^KMisuneia.  Further,  while  the  cominon  ac- 
n:.(ntiun  onlj  the  two  dau|||itcra  above 
d.  Plutonk  (TIkl  •)  wtmkB  U  mmaj  iaagh- 
ler*  •:  }'•■!■•; 

Peiop«  was  kii^  of  Pita  in  Elit,  and  £rom  him 
Am  gpeat  aontheni  peniamk  of  GfMW  «w  belis^ 
to  have  derived  it«  name  Peloponnesus  ;  the  nine 
,  moreover,  which  were  aituated  off  the 
oppoeilt  mn  miA  to 

liarf  been  caRed  after  hint  tbt  Pelopian  islands. 
iPkaa.  ii.  34.  S  i.)  Aeopsdi^f  to  Atiadition  which 
%M^Bft       ^vBonl  in  IrtHF  ifaiMCi  Pfelopt  was  s 
VWygin,  who  was  expelled  from  Sipylas  by  Hut 
(Pan4.  ti.  22.  §  4,  r.  13.  §  4),  whereupon  the  exile 
then  ame  with  hi«  great  wealth  to  Pisa  (v.  1.  §  5  ; 
Hnscyd.  I.  9  ;  conp.  Soph.  Ajax^  1292 ;  Pind. 
OL  L  36,  ir,  15)  ;  others  describe  him  as  a  Paph- 
lapxuaii,  and  call  him  an  Eneteian,  £rom  the 
DiffthvaaSaB  town  of  Enete,  and  the  Paphkgoniatts 
MdmItm  UArnHfiM  (Apollon.  Rhnd.  ii.  358,  with 
tka  StkoL^tai  790 ;  SchoL  od  iW.       i.  37  ; 
IM.  Ir.  74),  vUb  otei  ^  VBfnMBt  Ub  aa  ft 
Entire  of  Greece,  who  came  from  Olenos  in  Achaia. 
(ScboL  md  Pmd.  L  c)   Some,  farther,  call  him  an 
AmfiaB,  and  ilate  tbat  by  a  stratagem  ka  dew 
the  Arcadian  kin?  Stymphalus,  and  scattered aboat 
the  limb*  of  his  body  which  he  had  cut  to  pieces. 
(ApoUod.  iiL  12.  ^  b.)    There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  in  tiw  earliest  and  Moat  genuine  traditions, 
P  ! was  desfribt-d  as  a  native  of  Greece  and  not 
as  a  fmrr'g"  isumgraiit ;  and  in  them  he  is  called 
4»  iMVif  Imms  and  the  fisTOvrite  of  Poaeidon. 
(Bm.  JL  &lMtflMM.T.L|£»  8.11}  Plod 

TWlegcndadbaatNopa  tmAk  wMtf^S^ 

stcry  of  his  being  cut  to  pieces  and  boiled,  and  of 
the  tale  conoexning  his  contest  with  Oenomaus  and 
Hippodaiaaia,  to  which  may  be  added  the  legends 
tkml  kta  fdi^ion  to  his  sons  and  about  his  remains. 

1.  /*«lop<!  rvt  t>  f liter's  (tml  hoiltHl.  (Kp*ovpy(a 
OeAtfwos.)  Tantalus,  the  favourite  of  the  gods,  it 
ii  aid,  once  invited  them  to  ft  npftfli  nd  on  that 
Meaaon  he  slaughtered  h]'^  own  son,  and  having 
\mkd  him  mt  tha  desh  before  them  that  they 
"   Ml  k.  Bht  llw  iMMtld  goda,  kavvi^ir 

;||vas,did  not  touch  it  ;  Dcmetcr  alnncbein? 
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bj  her  anaf  about  her  lost  daiohter 
Mrtiemd  TliimSdnL  md  Ph^iTdL  I 
MMPned  the  shoulder  of  Pclops.  Hereupon 
Ibe  fods  ordered  Hermes  to  put  the  limbs  of  Pelops 
itto  a  cauldron,  and  thereby  restore  to  him  his  life 
WkA  former  appearance.    When  the  process  was 
*»*•'.  Hctho  took  him  out  of  the  cauldron,  and  as 
the  shoulder  consumed  by  Dcmeter  was  wanting, 
Dnelcr  aupplied  iu  place  by  ona  aftda  «f  iTory ; 
Mm  deto-ndants  (the  IVlopidae),  as  a  mark  of  their 
WBa,  were  believed  to  have  ona  shoalder  as  white 
«iMy.  iPiai.  M  L  S7,      vidi  dM  SehoL  i 

Jam.aJ  Lvc.  152  ;  Hygin.  F'lfj.  83  ;  Virg.  Georg. 
B.7:  Ov.  'MgL  vi  404.)  Thia  stocy  i»  not  re- 
M  17  aU  aathoca  in  At  MM  mmmx,  for 


the  companion  of  Rhea,  danced  on  the  occasion. 
(SchoL  mi  AriaHd.  p.  216.  ed.  Frommel ;  Loeba, 
De  Saltat.  54  ;  Paus.  v.  13.  §4.)  Pindar,  .lirriin, 
denies  the  stoty  of  the  Kptovpyfa,  and  states  that 
PoMidoa,  beiftf  in  lata  with  the  beaatifid  boy 
Polops,  carried  him  off,  whereupon  PeIo|)s,  like 
Uanymedes,  for  a  time  stayed  with  the  gods.  {OL 
i.  46,  &c.  :  comp.  ScfaoL  mdOLl69i  Eurip.  Jpk, 
Ihmr.  387  ;  PhUost  Iwt^  i  17  ;  Unu^OML 
7  ;  TibuU.  i.  4,  57.) 

2.  CotUest  tcitk  Oewmata  and  Hippodameia.  As 
an  nacle  had  declared  to  Oenomaus  that  he  should 
be  killed  by  his  son-in-law,  he  refused  ^'iving  his 
iair  daughter  Hiopodameia  in  marriage  to  any  one. 
(Some  said  that  ha  hjmwlf  was  in  love  with  hia 
dauifhtrr,  and  for  this  reason  refused  to  give  her  to 
any  oue ;  Tsetx.  od  Ims,  156  \  Ludan,  Utarid.  19 ; 
Hygin.  Aik3ft&.)  MaBjaoitoB  bow«««r,  appear- 
ing,  Oenomaus  declared  that  he  would  give  lu-r  to 
him,  who  should  oonqoer  him  in  the  chariot-race, 
hftt  dkat  ha  thodd  kil  ihoM  thai  riioold  b«  eon* 
quered  by  him.  [Os.vomau8.J  Among  other 
suitors  Pelops  also  presented  himself,  but  when  he 
saw  the  heads  of  his  conquered  predtxcssors  stuck 
up  above  the  door  of  Oenomaus,  he  was  seized  with 
fear,  and  endeavoured  to  piin  the  favour  of  Myrti- 
luft,  the  charioteer  uf  Oenomaus,  promising  him 
half  the  kingdom  if  he  would  aaiiat  him  m  gaining 
Hippodameia.  Myrtilus  ngreed,  and  did  not  pro- 
pcriv  fiMtea  the  wheels  to  the  chariot  of  Oenomau^ 
■a  ttftt  ha  nUt  ha  vpial  dwbg  the  nee.  The 
plan  sncceeden,  and  OeftMMMS  dying  pronounced  a 
corse  upon  Myrtilus.  When  Pelops  returned 
home  with  Hippodameia  and  Myrtilus,  he  resolved 
to  throw  the  latter  into  the  sea.  As  Myrtilua 
sank,  he  cursed  Pelops  and  his  whole  race.  ( Hvgitu 
FaJj.U  ;  SchoL o<i  Pind.  Oi.i.  114  ;  Diod.  iv.'73  j 
Eustath.  ad  llonu  p.  183.)  This  story  too  is  m* 
lated  with  various  modifications.  According  to 
Pindar,  Pelops  did  not  gain  the  victocy  by  any 
stratagem,  hot  caBed  Snr  assistance  open  Peseidon, 
who  gave  him  a  chariot  and  horses  by  which  he 
overeame  Oenomaaa.  {OL  i.  109,  &.c}  On  the 
chart  of  Cypsehia  where  the  nee  was  wpwewled, 
the  hones  had  wings.  (Paus.  v.  1 7.  §  4  ;  comp. 
Apollon.  Rhod.  L  752,  &c. ;  Hifpodamxia  and 
MvaTiLua.)  In  order  to  atone  for  the  murder 
of  MyrUhis,  Pelopt  IbodiA  the  first  temple  of 
Hermes  in  Peloponnesus  (Pans.  v.  l.j.  Sj.';),  imd 
he  also  erected  a  monument  to  the  unsuccessful 
suitors  of  Hippodameia,  at  which  an  annual  sacri- 
fice was  offorcd  to  them  (vi.  01.  §7).  Whm  IV- 
lops  had  gamed  possession  of  Hippodameia,  he  went 
wf  di  her  la  P!n  te  Bli,  and  aeen  alia  Bftde  hhft- 
Fclf  master  of  Olympia,  where  he  rt'storrd  the 
Olympian  games  with  ffeater  splendoor  than  they 
had  ever  had  hdbm  (Pfnd.  qLjk.\9%  Vwn.  r. 
1.  §5,  8.  |1.)  He  received  his  sceptre  from 
Hermea  and  hevNftthed  it  to  Atmu.  (Hon.  JL  ii. 

104.) 

3.  Thf  sr>tu  cf  PdofM.  Chrysippus  who  was  the 
favourite  of  his  father,  roused  the  envy  of  his  bro- 
thers, who  in  concert  with  Hippodameia,  prevailed 
vpea  tt»  two  eldeat  among  then,  Atreus  and 
ThyestoK,  to  kill  Chryrippus.  They  accomplished 
their  crime,  and  threw  the  body  of  their  murdered 
hvether  hrta  a  wcIL  Aeeeidiftg  to  eoaM  Atnna 
alone  was  the  murderer  (Schol.  d  /  F.urlp.  Onst. 
800),  or  Pelops  himself  killed  him  (bchol.  od 
Thi^d,  L  9),  or  Chrysippua  wle  ftway  with 
UmIT  (UmL  «d  Emif,  I*m,  1760X  or  Hippa- 

K  9 
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^ameia  slew  him,  because  her  own  ions  refused  to 
do  it.  (Plut.  I'aralL  Min.  33.)  According  to  the 
common  tradition,  however,  Pelopa,  who  suspected 
his  wns  of  the  murder,  oxpflloil  thcni  fr  >m  the 
eountry,  and  they  ditpened  all  over  I'elupuouesua. 
(SekoL  ad  EmHft.  Or.  B  t  PlMUi  t.  a  1 1.)  Hip- 
podameia,  dreadinjj  the  anger  of  her  hii^bnnd,  fl-'d 
to  MIdea  in  AigoUa,  from  whence  her  remains  were 
>IUnr«fJa  eooreytd  by  Pelopa,  al  tta  wmmmA  «f 
an  omcle,  to  O^yiBfia.  (P.iu'^.  vi.  20.  §  -1.)  Som.' 
atnte  that  liippodameia  made  away  with  herselC 
(Ilvgiiu  Fab.  85,  243.)  She  had  a  MOietoary  at 
Olympia  in  the  grove  Altia,  to  which  women  done 
had  acces!!.  nnd  in  the  race  ronrae  at  Olympia  there 
was  a  bron:£c  statue  of  her.  (Pans.  ri.  20.  §  10.) 

4.  n*  remams  (/  Pclojvi.  While  the  Greeks 
were  engaged  in  the  siot'o  of  Troy,  they  wero  in- 
iiarmed  by  an  oracle,  thai  the  dty  could  not  be 
lakeD,  adaia  om  «f  ^  bones  of  Pdopa  were 
brought  from  Elis  to  Troas.  The  shoulder  bone 
aoooidingly  waa  fstched  fnn  liStiina  or  Piaa,  bat 
waa  Kwt  together  whh  the  ahip  fa  which  it  waa 
carried,  off  the  coast  of  EiilHica.  Many  years 
afterwards  it  was  dragged  up  from  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  by  a  fisherman,  Demaraenns  of  Eretria, 
who  concealed  it  in  the  sand,  and  then  consulted 
the  Delphic  oracle  about  it.  At  Delphi  he  met 
ambassadors  of  the  £ieian«,  who  had  come  to  con- 
wah  the  oracle  mpeeltog  n  plague,  wUdi  wan 
lagfa^  in  their  country.  The  I'ythia  reqtiested 
DMDumenus  to  gire  the  ahottider  bone  of  Pelops 
to  tika  BManBi  Thia  waa  4mm  aiMwdliigly,  aad 
the  Eleians  appointed  Demarmenus  to  guard  the 
Tenezable  relic.  (Pana.  t.  ISw  JS  ;  Taeta,  ad  Lgo. 
52,  54.)  Aceortiiif  to  aama  PkOadinB  waa 
made  of  the  bones  of  Pelops.  (Chn*  Alex,  ad  Gent. 
p.  30,  d  ;  comp.  PHn.  //.  iV.  zxvilL  4.)  Pelope 
waa  honoured  at  Olympia  above  all  other  hooes. 
(Flm^  T.  13.  §  1.)  Ilia  tomb  with  an  iron  met- 
cophagus  existed  on  the  banks  of  the  Alpheius,  not 
fu  from  the  temple  of  Artemis  near  Pisa  ;  and 
arery  year  the  ephebi  ihaf  aeoorged  UtenaaelTaa, 
aheddin?  their  blood  fis  a  fnneral  sacrifice  to  the 
hero.  QxhoL  ad  Pind.  Ol.  i.  1 46.)  The  apot  on 
w^kh  Ma  ttaetaary  {Htx6itiov)  etaad  ia  tha  grove 

Altis  said  to  hrut^  1  n  (l''ilicated  by  He- 
racles, who  also  ofiered  to  hiai  the  £nt  aacritices. 
(Paaa.  ^  e. ;  t.  S6,  ia  fin.  ;  ApoOed.  fi.  7.  §  2.) 
The  magistrates  of  the  Eleians  likewise  offered  to 
him  there  an  annual  sacrifice,  consistijig  of  a  black 
ram,  with  special  ceremonies.  (Paus.  v.  1^  §2.) 
His  chariot  ^vas  shown  in  tha  teai^la  af  Demeter 
at  Phlius,  and  his  sword  in  the  trrawry  of  the 
Sicyoniana  at  Olympia.    (Paus.  iL  14.  §  3,  vi.  19. 

2.  Of  Opiii.  one  of  the  suitors  of  Hippodamcli 
who  waa  uusucceaafuL  and  vraa  killed.  (SchoL«< 

i^M.otim.) 

3.  A  son  of  AgHMBMB  tf  OMWiia.  (Pans. 
ii.16.  §5.)  [L.S.] 

PELOPS  (n^Aof  X  «  phynciaa  of  Smyrna,  in 
Lvdia,  in  the  second  century  after  Christ,  cele- 
brated for  his  anatomicjil  knowledge.  He  was  n 
pupil  of  Numisianus  (Cialen,  CommenL  in  Hippocr. 
^  De  Nat.  Horn/*  iL  6.  toL  aDr.p.  136%  and  oaa  of 
Cnlr-n's  earliest  tutors,  who  went  to  Smyrna,  and 
resided  in  his  hooae  for  tome  time,  onpurpose  to 
attend  hie  lastaNa  and  ikM  af  tha  Ffatonie  phi- 
losopher Alhinus,  about  A.  l».  150.  (De  Anai, 
Admin.  L  1,  voL  ii.  p.  217*  Atra  DUe^  c  3,  voL 
v.p.  \\%D$LKkAjfkLm.  U,  vol  riu.  p.  194, 
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De  L&ris  Proprii$^  c.  2,  and  De  Ord.  LUror. 
vol  xix.  pp.  16,  17,  57.)  He  wrote  a  work  en- 
titled Ivsa^ptfroMa  Eicrcrywyai,  Introdudiofwii  Hip^ 
forratieae^  consisting  of  at  least  three  books  ((  ial.'n. 
De  MwkmL  DissecL  init.  vol.  xviii.  pu  ii.  p.  UHj 

m  tha  aeeond  of  wUak  he   iiilBhiid  tfMt  th» 

brain  was  the  origin  not  only  of  the  nervers,  but 
of  the  veins  and  artexici»  though  in  another  of  hift 
wadra  ha  aoMldaMd  Un  faiaa  la  ariae  Aaaa  th* 
liver,  like  most  of  the  ancient  anatomists  (Oalen^ 
De  Higpocr,  tt  PiaU  Dear,  il  3,  £.  voL  pp.  627* 
544).  Ha  ia  aaianl  tfnaa  waOamA.  in  o^ar 
parts  of  Galeoi^  writingt,  and  is  said  by  the  author 
of  the  spurious  commentary  on  the  Apboriscaa  of 
Hippocratet,  that  goes  under  the  name  of  Oriba«iua 
(p.  8.  ed.  BaaiL  1536),  to  haaa  tran^lat.  a  the 
Aphorisms  into  I>atin,  word  for  word.  lie  ia 
quoted  also  by  Paulas  Aegineta  (uu  20,  pi  430), 
with  refetaaaa  to  ^  INalBMat  af  tatanai. 

2.  The  medical  writCT  quoted  \lf  Mfay  {H.  N. 
TLBoL  16^,  must  be  a  difocnt  pefaiii,wlio  lived 
ikcQt  a  canluiy  eariler  dna  Odiiili  talstv  lbwu|{% 
Fabricioa,  by  an  oversight,  sjwnks  c^f  him  a*  thf 
same  person  {^liihL  (Jr.  vol.  xiii.  p.  .'(60,  ed  vet.) : 
and  this  is  probably  the  physician  quoted  by  Aacle- 
piades  Pharmacioa  (apw  OalWi  De  An/tid.  ii.  11, 
vol.  xiv.  p.  172).  [W.  A.  a.] 

I'ELOR  (n/xwp),  one  of  the  J?parLae  or  men 
that  grew  forth  from  the  dragons*  teeth  which 
Cadmus  sowed  at  ThcU's.  (Apollod.  iii.  4.  1  ; 
Paus.  is.  5.  g  1  i  SchoL  ad  Ettr^,  Pioem,  670  ; 
CADMOai)  fit.  &) 

PFXATFS,  the  hntischold  gods  of  the  Rom:ins, 
both  in  regard  to  a  private  iuuilj  and  to  the  atate, 
aa  tha  giwl  hnjO^  «f  cMmm:  benee  wa  ahaH 
have  to  distinguish  halWND  private  and  public 
Penates.  The  name  is  unquestionably  connected 
with  penus^  they  beina  the  gods  who  were  wor- 
shipped, and  whose  bmgm  wtn  kept  in  tha 
rcntml  part  of  the  house,  or  the  pen^ralin.  and 
who  thus  protected  tlie  whole  household.  (Isidor. 
Ori;.  viil  11  ;  Feat  t.  an.  PewMiisa,  iVant.)  Ha 
Greeks,  when  speaking  of  the  Roman  Ponatci, 
called  them  3«ol  sratrp^ot,  ywidhjun^  «TitcruM,/ug^iM, 
ipKtot.  (IMonya.  i  67.)  Tha  Laiaa  tteMfeia  weva 
included  among  the  Penates  ;  both  names,  in  ^ict, 
are  o^ea  used  synonj'mously  (SchoL  ad  Horot, 
Bpod.  il  43 ;  Phuit  Men.  v.  1.  5;  AuUL  ii  8. 
16  ;  Plin.  //.  .V.  xxnL  20),  and  the  figures  of  two 
youths  whom  Dionysius  (i.  68)  saw  in  the  temple 
of  the  Penates,  were  no  doubt  the  same  zu  the 
I.4ires  praestitcs,  that  is,  the  twia  fKndera  of  tha 
city  of  Rome.  The  I^ares,  however,  though  they 
may  be  regarded  as  identical  with  the  Penates, 
were  yet  net  Aa  aaly  FanalN,  ftr  aadi  finally  liad 
nsnally  no  more  than  one  Lar,  whereas  the  Penates 
are  always  spoken  of  in  the  plural.  (Plant.  Afort; 

1.  ft.)  Naw  aooddering  that  Jupiter  and  Jinw 
were  regarded  as  the  protectors  and  the  promoters 
of  happiness,  peace,  and  concord  in  the  fismily,  and 
that  Jupiter  is  not  only  called  a  dem  penetretUe 
(Fast  a.  9.  Haiaeas),  but  tluU  aaerifices  were  al^ 
fered  to  him  on  the  hearth  along  (he  I.iares^ 
there  can  be  little  doubt  but  timl  Jupiter  aai 
Juno  too  wflfa  waahi]^  aa  Paaatai.  Vaela  alia 
is  reckoned  among  the  Penates  (Scrv.  ad  Am.  ii. 
297  ;  Macrob.  lisb/.  iu.  4 ;  Ov.  MeU  zv.  864),  for 
mA  hmlh,  bafag  the  symbol  «f  danaalia  niM, 
had  ill  Vaila.  All  other' Penates,  both  public  and 
ydvalt^  seem  to  have  consisted  of  certain  sacred 
nlici  wwinartad  with  indafimta  dimiliea,  and 
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keace  cj^taMiBii  of  Vaxro,  that  the  number 
md  WMam  m  fSbm  FmhIm  vtn  iadefinite  (op. 

Anoh.  m.  40  ;  Macrnb.  f.  r.;  Isid.  Orig.  Tiii.  1 1 ). 
"Da*  miiMiit  of  m  great  aotiquarian  might  hare 
iNmai  mf  «w  tnm  wtering  upon  an j  fiBthar 

ir  xct  iratiL^n  ;  but  some  have  nevertheless  vcn- 
laad  Bsaa  iho  widfl  fioM  o£  ifiaciilif  imi  »n<^  oon> 

JkM  tkat  tha  PeniM  «en  Kcptn*  and 

ApoOa.  becanae  tbaaa  divinitiet  had  wiii—illd 

Troy  with  vails.  Aecording  to  this  Tiew  the  P** 
tale*  were  the  sacred  relict  that  wers  belieTcd  to 
bve  been  Ivoaght  from  Troy  to  Italy  (Amob.  m. 

;  Macrob.  /.  c)  According  to  an  F'truscan  opinion 
Vkt  Penates  were  four  in  number,  or  divided  into 
fardaotea.  Tia.  Jopiler  and  hit  mi^  V^fHamb 
eni  hii  train,  and  the  gods  of  the  upper  and  lower 
vackU  i  hat  tkaa  OMnum  ia  certainly  based  upon  a 
tdwifAaFMaavUek  ie  ASM  fi«D  tWt 
tntfrtiine.l  by  the  Romans.  Others  again  bolii.-vcd 
ttal  Fenatca  weia  thoea  divinitka  who  wan 
UmpiiiM^iM  AaTitd  ybdahfa  M 
ir.d  iiAttire,  that  ia,  Japlter,  Jnno,  and  Minerva,  to 
vkotQ  Tarquinins  built  a  common  temple  on  the 
C«pttol ;  and  as  Tarquinius  was  bdiered  to  have 
been  inirilad  in  the  Samothracian  mysteries,  the 
PciiatM  were  identifH-*!  with  tho  c;Tpat  pods  of 
^imouirace.  Thi*  was  accounted  for  by  ihf  8U{v 
f'mum  that  the  Trojan  Penatee  who  had  Ix  en 
hewight  to  Italy,  had  been  introduced  at  Troy 
km  Senethace.  (Dionya.  i.  68,;  berv.  ad  Am. 
1.118,  m.  1481  Mawik  t*)  Bat  ««e 

'jpTBiooj  and  conjectures  are  of  little  value.  The 
|aUic  Pcsatee  of  ih»  city  of  Bonie  had  a  chapel 
mmf^mm  akeal  dM  matm  tf  At  dty,  in  a  piaee 
ttBed  f»A  Vdia.    They  were  representetl  as  two 

Cvith  lances  in  their  hands,  and  simihur 
of  them  existed  in  many  other  sanctuaries. 
(DicoTi.  L  68 ;  liv.  jdv.  16.)  La  vinitim,  the  ceii- 
^  pint  of  I^-itinm,  too,  had  the  Penates*,  who 
^  been  brought  by  Aeneaa  from  Troy  (Van. 
0»  X»  JL  144  ;  mmpk  i  07)^  and  every 
KaMconsnl.  dictator,  and  praetor,  immediately 
iiw  ■liihij^  upon  ilia  olfioa»  was  boond  to  offisr 

(Macroh.  AH  li.  4.) 
As  the  p«Ub  Lm  wt  waBJugped  in  the 
part  flf  Aa  ^tty  w  eomtiyf  and  d  tha 

polic  hturth,  so  the  private  Po nates  had  their 
el  the  hearth  of  every  honia;  bttt  not 
•if  4b  haarth  wma  ncnd  to  than,  bat  the 
^  alax  On  the  hearth  a  perpetual  fire 
kept  up  in  their  honour,  and  the  table  al- 
'■yi  contained  the  saJt-celLir  and  the  firstlings 
«C  frmt  few  these  divinities.    (Pint.  Sympot.  vii. 

Amok  ii.  67;    Liv.  xxvi.  liii;  Va!.  Max.  iv. 
^  I  3 ;  Gc  Z>e  /\ta.  iL  7.)    Kvery  meal  that  was 
^»  ia  the  hooaa  thaa  rmahlad  a  ncrifioe 
«€irrd  to  the  Penates,  bepinninj^  with  a  purifica- 
ton  tad  cndiif  with  a  libation  which  waa  poured 
M  m  At  tohl*  or  upon  lha  iMrth.  After 
'^rj  aWnce  from   the   ho.-irth,   the  Ponat<\s 
Mhued  tike  the  iiviiw  inhabitant!  of  the 
bait  Mi  wiwam  tant  aoraad  pn^vd  to  the 
T*'^st>'s  and  Lares  for  a  happy  return,  and  when 
f*  tMM  beck  to  his  house,  he  hung  up  his 
^''Bieti^  and  the  like  bv  the  side  of  their 
JM««  (Terent  Pkorm.  iL  1. 81 ;  Phiat.  Stiek,  iv. 

Ov.  Tri.(.  i.  3.  41,  iv.  8.  21),  and  on  the 
"We,  there  was  no  event  occurring  in  a  family, 
vfietker  sed  or  joyfigi  in  which  people  did  not 
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Die  Jielij.  tier  Rom.  vol  i.  p.  7 1 ,  &c. ;  Klaoaen, 
Aeneas  und  die  Penaien^  p.  620,  &c.)      [L.  8.] 

PENKIUS  {niivti6i),  also  callrd  IVikmi^  a 
Thessaiian  rivargod,  and  a  eon  of  Oceanus  and 
Tethyi.  (Hia  Tlee^b  848t  Rem.  A  iL  757;  Or. 
MeL  i-  568,  &c.)  Py  tlio  Naiad  Creusa  lie  l.e- 
came  tha  &ther  of  iiypaeu^  Stilbc,  and  Uaphncw 
(Biod.  L  Or.  J«.m«.81 ;  Hygin.mmt 
Serv.  ad  Ath.  L  93;  Ov.  Met.  iv.  452;  Pind. 
F^k.  ix.  26,  where  the  Scholiast,  instead  of  Creusa, 
mentions  Phillyra,  the  daughter  of  Asopus.)  Cy- 
rene  also  is  called  by  some  his  wife,  and  by  othm 
his  daughter,  and  henco  P»>m'iii8  is  calind  the  ge- 
nilor  of  ArisUicus.  (Hygin.  Fab.  161 ;  Vii]g. 
Gi^rg.  iv.  3oo.)  (U&l 

PENE'LKOS  (riTjWAewj),  son  of  Hippalrnms 
and  Asteropa,  and  ime  of  theAigonauta.  He  was  the 
Mier  of  OpMtet,  aid  la  aba  meatSoaad  MBong 

the  suitors  of  Helen.  (Apollo^l  i.  f).  §  Ifi,  iii.  10. 
|[8,  where  he  ia  uronaously  called  a  son  of  Lcitus ; 
DM.  if.  67;  PMNl  iz.  5.  § 8;  Hygfai.  Fab.  97 ; 
Plut  Quacst.  Gr.  87*)  He  was  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Boeotians  in  the  war  against  Troy,  where  he 
slew  IlioneuB  and  Lyoon,  utd,  was  wounded  by 
Polydamos.  (Hookjili.  4M,  xtr.  487,  xvi. 
341,  xvii.  r.'^J,  &c. ;  comp.  Virg.  Aen.  ii.  V2.'i.)  He 
is  sjiid  to  itave  been  slain  by  Eurypylu^  the  son 
of  TekphHi  (Ptoiii.is.  5.  f  8i  Dbt.  Cnu  i% 
17.)  [L-S.] 

PENE'LOPE  (ni|MAoin|,  IkrcA^,  nqrtAi^ 
irua\  a  danghtor  tf  Ito^M  and  Periboea  of 
Spart.1  (Horn.  Od,i,  829;  Apollod.  iii.  10.  f  6; 
comp.  IcARiua.)  AeeaiEding  to  Didymos,  Penelope 
waa  originally  called  Aaunaoa,  Ainada,  or  At- 
naea,  and  NaujiHus  or  her  own  parents  are  said  to 
have  cast  her  into  the  sea  (Tietx.  tui  Lye.  792), 
where  she  was  fed  by  sennhbds  (vifWAeTfr)  from 
which  she  derived  MT  name.  (Eustath.  <td  Horn. 
p.  1422.)  She  was  mnrrietl  to  Ody-iMMis.  kin^'  of 
Ithaca,  by  wh<nn  she  had  nu  only  child,  Tclcuia- 
chus,  who  was  yet  an  infant  at  the  time  when  her 
husband  went  with  the  Greeks  to  Troj'.  {Od.  xi. 
447»  xxL  ^^^'j^J^Hl^^^J^       absence  of 

portunate  suitors,  whom  she  d.-rcived  by  declaring 
that  she  mast  finish  a  hu;ge  shroud  which  the  waa 
waUa%  hi  lailftoi,  herigid  fiidier>in-law,  bebre 

she  should  make  up  her  mind.  During  the  day 
time  she  accordingly  woriced  at  the  shroud,  and  in 
the  night  she  nndid  the  work  of  the  day.  {Od. 
ziz.  I49,fte.,  eompi.  ii.  121  ;  ProporL  iL  9.  5.)  By 

this  means  she  succeeded  in  puttirjy  ofT  the  suitors. 
But  at  length  her  stratagem  was  U-tniyed  by  her 
servants  ;  and  when,  in  consequence,  the  fiiithfiil 
Pent'Iiip.-,  who  was  pining  and  longing  for  her 
husband's  return,  was  pressed  more  and  more  by 
the  impatioBt  snitore,  Odyseens  at  length  tfltvid 
in  Ithaca,  and  as  she  recognised  him  by  several 
signs,  she  heartily  welcomed  him,  and  the  days  of 
her  gitof  and  loinw  w«a  al  aa  end.  {Od.  xf^ 
103,  xxiii.  205.xxiv.  192;  Eurip.Ore»t  rm.  \c; 
Ov.  HenAd.  L  83}  TVifl.  t.  14;  Propert.  iiu  12. 
23,  &C. ;  comp.  Icaann  and  ODTsaivs.)  WhOa 
the  Homeric  tradition  describes  Penelope  aa  a 
most  chaste  and  faithful  wife,  later  writers  charge 
her  with  the  ver)'  opposite  vices,  and  relote  that 
by  HenBM  or  by  a!l  the  suitors  together  hIio  bo- 
came  the  mother  of  Pan.  (l.ycoph.  772;  Scliol. 
ad  Herod.  iL  145  ;  Cic  De  A  at  Veor.  \\u  22; 
Pan.)    OdysaeuB  on  Us  laton  te  tU» 

•he  went  to 
N  4 
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lE^tttat  tad  tiieoce  to  Mantineia,  where  her  tomh 
was  ahown  in  after  times.  (Pans.  viii.  12.  §3.) 
According  to  another  tradition,  Penelope,  with 
Telemachoa  nd  Tdegonns,  iriw  kad  lulled  his 
father  ( )(ly!»w>iis,  went  tn  Aeapn,  and  thcrr*  mar- 
ried Telcgonui  ;  whereas,  according  to  others  again, 
•he  mamed  Telegonns  in  the  islands  of  the 
Blesicd.  (Hjgiii.  Fth,  127  i  TMi.  ad  Lycopkr. 
805.)    [L.S.] 

PBNBTRA'LISi  s  flnraone  or  epithet  given 
to  the  several  divinitii-s  at  Rome,  that  were  wor- 
abipned  ia  the  Penetrale,  or  the  central  part  of 
tht  MMti,  mh  as  Jopiteiv  Vaali,  At  PtasiBa,  fte. 
(toae.  CM.  966 1  FMt  & «  H«was ;  comp. 
pBCAna.)  [L.S.] 

PBNNUSt  L  e.  **  sharp**  (jMnmns  amtiiim  am- 
fm  JfeAmf,  laid.  Orig.  xix.  19),  was  a  fiunily- 
nnme  in  thp  .Tiinia  and  Qninctin  pantos.  In  the 
latter  gens  it  always  occurs  with  other  surnames, 
«Bd«r  wUch  tiM  Qainetii  with  tiiis  cogncmien  are 

fjTcn  [CAPrroLiNus,  QiriNmrs  No«.  7,  B,  9  ; 
luiciNMATim,  No.  6J:  the  Penni  of  the  Junia 
graa  wn  gifvu  UHiMr* 

1.  M.  JcNios  Pknnus,  cnrule  aedile,  b.  c  205, 
and  praetor  urfaanas,  B.C.  301.  (Lir.  zziz.  11, 
zne.  40,  too,  4.) 

2.  M.  JuNiUH  M  p.  M.  N.  PiNNcs,  son  of 
No.  1,  was  praetor  ilc  172,  and  obtained  Nearer 
Spain  for  his  prorinoe.  The  ninfeireeiiMnti  fer 
kU  amy,  which  he  urgently  demanded  from  the  se- 
nate, did  not  arrive  till  he  had  to  give  upthc  prorince 
to  his  8uc(-e&«or.  He  was  consul  u.  c.  167,  with 
Q.  Aelius  Paetus,  and  obtained  Picae  as  his  pro- 
rince. (Liv.  xliu  9, 10, 18,  3dt.  16, 17  S  Cie.  JM 
28 ;  Fasti  Capit.) 

8*  M.  Jcnnvs  Pmimi,  ton  of  No.  3,  waa  tri- 
iMOa  of  the  plchs,  n.  r.  1"2'),  in  which  year  he 
tolN^t  forward  a  law  fur  expelling  all  atraoffers 
«r  Imiipwn  (pereprim)  ftwB  Romk  TMa  law 
waa  oppose  !  by  C.  Gracclms  li.'ij.uso  the  peregrini 
irere  m  assistance  to  him  in  his  atrog^  with  the 
•ffiatocmcy,  but  it  was  carried  notwithatanding. 
Psmms  was  afierwarda  dhatad  to  the  aedileship, 
hut  died  heforp  obtaininpr  any  higher  honour  in  the 
state.  (Cic.  JJrut.  Jo,  de  Off.  iii.  1 1  ;  Fesl.  ».  v. 
JUspMkxu) 

PENTA'DIUS,  the  name  prefixed  in  MSS.  to 
tao  short  elcffies  or  epigrams,  extending  iu  all  to 
niaatj  ajghl  ibiaa,  wnieh  are  aevanlly  eotitled : 
D»  Fottma^  IB  couplets.  2.  De  Adventu 
Vmkt  11  oooplots.  3,  4,  5,  6.  De  Narci$to^  re- 
apeetfrely  6, 1, 2, 1,  eonpkla.  7.  TViwiw  ifoMw, 
4  conplet*.  0.  Tumulua  Ifedoris,  5  couplets.  9. 
De  Ouytocomet  1  coapkU  10.  /■  VirgUmm^  1 
couplet. 

The  firHt  threp,  which  it  will  be  observed  are 
much  lonijer  than  the  rest,  are  all  constructed  in 
suth  a  nuinner  that  the  words  which  form  the  first 
panthemimer  of  the  Hexameter  reeor  aa  tha  aaeand 
jnnthaaiiiiiMr  of  the  pentameter,  thos 

JUt  KuU'm  aasidm  m  omen  to  Tolvitur  horoe 
At^ue  redit  dispax  ra  eadem  ateidHe : 

and 

Kuidice  /ada  muau  Progne  pia  dicta  aonri 
laqfe  iad  into  cMte/Mto  MM  ; 

Oathb  ipaeiea  of  triffin^  critieB  haiva  baitowad  tta 

name  of  Ophites  or  Canntn  Serjk'nlmun^,  becnuao, 
like  the  ancient  symbol  of  the  snake  with  its  tail 
is  iti  mouth,  the  beginning  and  the  end  meet  after 
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a  circular  revnlntion  (Scaliir.  Poef.  ii.  30).  I*beta 
of  a  higher  stamp  have  occasionally  had  reoo«trae 
a  similar  artifice,  bat  merely  for  the  aakeof  mnktwy 
a  passing  impreariao,  M  vhaa  «•  tmd.  km  Om 

(Amor.  i.  9), 

MilUat  omnis  amans  ct  habet  sua  castm  Copadl^ 

Attice,  crcde  nuhi,  miliiai  omnis  amatts, 

(Compare  FaaL  iv.  365  ;  Martial  ix.  98.)  But  wo 
havo  no  OTamplo  among  the  porer  wrilotB  «C  a 

seHoiis  composition  in  which  !>uchaMMaift  M 
longed  through  a  series  of  oouplela. 
Wo  kaov  BoUiing  with  regavl  to  ^  iiiaaiiiMl 

histon*'  of  the  author  of  thew*  pieces  nor  of  the 
period  when  he  mMr  have  flourished,  although  from 
the  tone  in  whien  tikoy  are  conorived  we  maj 
safely  assign  him  to  the  later  empire,  and  one  ex- 
pression (i.  33)  might  lead  us  to  believe  that  he 
was  a  Christian.  He  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
the  peraon  to  whom  Lactantius  dedicates  the  Ep^ 
tome  of  his  Divine  Institutions,  and  whora  he 
styles  brother,"  but  beyond  the  identity  of  name 
we  an Bolnwan  thatany tvidenea OB boaddaead 
in  support  of  this  position. 

Certain  abort  poems  included  in  the  CalaieakM. 
frVMM  OB  in  aeaaa  ]f8&  gifVB  to  Pentadna,  |«r> 
ticularly  two  elegiac  couplets  on  the  f.iithl.  §snc»s  ol 
woman  (Burmann,  AmtkU.  LaL  iii.  88,  or  No.  24^ 
ed.  MeyerX  and  fourteen  bendecaayUabica,  IH 
Vita  Beala^  which  certainly  bear  the  impre^  of  • 
better  age  than  the  verses  discussed  above  (Bur- 
mann, AtUkol.  Lot.  iii.  93,  or  No.  250,  ed.  Meye  r  ; 
Wenudorf;  PoirL  LaL  Mm.  vol.  in.  p.  405).  There 
is  also  an  Kpiiaphittm  AchUii  (Itiinn.  Anthol.  i.  98, 
Meyer,  append.  1(>14),  which  has  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  Tumvlut  Hectorit  generally  to  ' 
an  Eusebius  or  an  Kiistlifiiius,  but  by  Scabger  and 
VVemsdorf  to  Pentadius.     Wemsdori^   in  one 
portion  of  Ua  iparic,  eadaaToorad  to  prava  that  Aa 
Epitome  IliaJos  Homeri,  which  boars  the  name  of 
PManu,  oiufat  in  reality  to  bo  assigned  to  Pen- 
tadina,  bat  Uda  idea  be  afterwarda  abandoned. 
(Wemsdorf,  Poet.  JaiI.  Min.  vol.  iii.  p.  256,  it.  p. 
646  ;  Burmann,  Authol.  Lat.  iii.  105,  Meyer,  vol.  i.  ' 
p.  xxvii.  and  £)»/).  No.  241 — 252,  and  append.  ' 
No.  1614  ;  see  also  Burmann,  i.  98,  1U2,  139,  140, 
141,  ua;  146,  166»  iLa06»  iiL68,  93,  105,  v. 
69.)  [W.R.1 

PRNTHBSILRIA  (Oeaf^eMi),  a  daagbter 
of  Ares  and  Otrera,  nnd  queen  of  the  AmasooBk 
(Hygin.  Fak  112;  berv.  ad  Aen,  i.  491  ;  cooap. 
Hygoi.  FA  335;  Jnalfai.  iL4;  Lycoph.  997.) 
In  the  Trojan  war  she  assisted  the  Troj:uis  and 
offsied  gallant  resistance  to  the  Oreeka.  (Diet.  ' 
Crat  Bi.  15;  Or.  BtnM,  tA  lia)  Afker  the 
foil  of  Hector  she  fought  a  battle  against  the 
Grades,  but  was  defeated:  she  herself  fell  by 
the  hand  of  AchOles,  who  mourned  over  the 
dying  queen  on  account  of  her  beauty,  youth,  and 
valour.  (T)ict.  Tret.  iv.  2;  Sehol.  ml  Horn.  IL  iu 
219 ;  Paus.  v.  11.  ^  2,  x.  31  ;  Quint.  Smym.  L  40, 
&c.)  She  waa  ftaqaaHy  lapreeenlad  by  andoat 
artists,  and  amontr  others  by  Polyfmotns  in  th? 
Leacbe  at  Ddpbi.  (Paua.  z.  61.)  When  Achilles 
ilair  PanlbeaiMa  bo  k  aaid  to  bava  alao  kaiad 

Thenites  because  he  treated  her  body  with  con- 
tempt, and  roproached  Achilles  fur  hia  love  to< 
waidabMr.  {9lSMLmiH9m.le.^ad  Soplt.FiaotU 
445.)  Diomedes,  a  relative  of  Thersites,  is  said 
then  to  have  thrown  the  body  of  IVnthesilei;!  into 
the  riTOr  Scamander,  whereas,  according  to  others 
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boricci  it  on  the  bonks  of  the 
(TWts.  ad  Uc.  L  c;  Diet.  Cret  iv.  3.j 
Ikypbrod.  37.)  Some,  farther,  state  that  she  was 
M  killed  by  Achillen,  but  by  his  Bon  Pyrrhiis 
(Dkc  PKr}-g.  Z6y,  or  that  »hc  lirst  blew  Achilles, 
tui  7jt\iM  on  the  reqaMt«f  Thetis  having  recalled 
.\  U:ko  to  life,  she  was  then  kQkd  by  him. 
(tc^Ulij.  ad  Horn,  pw  1696.)  [L.  &J 

PENTHEUS  (nn^X  •  Ml  «r  EMra  nd 
AfiTt,  the  daoghter  of  Cadmus.  (Eiirip.  Phoen, 
i(.»43;  Pte  iz.  &  i 20  Ue  wm  the  successor 
4  Ctimm  m  ktef  «f  TMMt,  sad  Mng  opposed 
ti  x)»  intrriduction  of  the  worship  of  Dionysus  in 
lis  kii^ism,  he  was  torn  to  pieces  by  his  own 
■rifarad  tw  •dMrllaiiMMiet,  Ino  and  Antonoe, 
»ko  in  their  Bacchic  frenxy  believed  him  to  be  a 
«iia  beast.  (Ot.  Met.  iiL  513,  &c,;  Kurip.  Iktcek, 
1515;  Philost.  Jmag,  L  1  ;  ApoUod.  iu.  5.  §  2; 
Bjpik/b&.  184  ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  iv.  469  ;  Nonnus, 
bm^,  xIt.  46;  Oppian,  Cynnj.  iv.  'JK.O.)  The 
piice  wb«fe  Pen  the  OS  anfiercd  death,  is  said  to 
kare  beea  MosnC  QjrAMna,  bat  aoconKitg  to  some 
H  WM  Mount  Pamassns.  Pi-ntheiis  is  said  to 
kT«  |ot  upon  a  tree,  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing 
^"Sit  muky  of  tihe  BmbUs  woosBf  Itat  on 
Wing  discovered  by  them,  he  was  torn  tn  pieces. 
(Kbo^  BoeeL  816,  9^  1061,  && ;  TheocriU 
Aiwirtif  to  •  Corinthkn  tndilkii, 
t*c  women  were  afterwards  coimiiaiuled  by  an 
«tck  to  find  out  that  tree,  nnd  to  worship  it  like 
As  god  Dknyans  him§elf ;  and  out  of  the  tree 
t>*  ORed  images  of  the  god  mn  iBide  accord- 
isflT.  (Pau..  ii.  2.  §  6.)  [L.  S.] 

PiTNTHILUS  (EUs^iAos),  a  son  of  Orestes 
trd  F>iginie,  is  said  to  haw  led  a  colony  of  Aeo- 
laci  to  Thrsce.  He  was  the  father  of  Rchelatus 
ud  UvHsiaa.  (PaoiL  ii.  Itt.  §  5,  iii.  2.  $  1,  t.  4, 
lt.ffi.Cf9;  tWsHr  19a  lS74t  Stndk  xifi. 
^  ^K;  Aristot  PolU.  v.  8,  13.) 
There  was  also  a  son  of  PeticlymeDas  of  this 

(PiMb  n.  1&  §  7.)  [L.S.] 
PE'NUU,  X.  CBNTB'NIUa  [Csmtb- 

PEPAKPIRIS  (nvroflri^jX  a  queen  of  Bos- 
?<«s  blown  only  from  her  coins,  from  wbkh  it 
jpari  that  she  was  the  wife  of  Sauroniates  I. 
(Whd,  Ooctr.  Nmmor.  vol.  iL  p.  375.)  [iJAL  Ra- 

[E.H.B.) 

PKP.\GO'MENUS,  DEMETRIUS  (AtjutI- 
y**  Ji**9rf6fU9ot)f  a  Gzeek  iMdical  writer,  who 
■■ff««il»1mHvad«o«ni»  tloood  of  the 

'"ft^witb  century  after  Christ,  and  to  have  de- 
^|a^«ae  of  his  works  to  the  emperor  Michael 
nhi4u|ii%  A.  i>.  1260— 128S.  Re  is  the  rathor 
»  treatise,  Hcpl  UoUyfm$,  D$  Podagn^  which 
^•bssa  attributed  bv  some  persons  to  Michael 
"••(Uo  ALiauu&,'Zte  PxUi$^  §  52,  ap.  Fabric. 
Orxuc  vol.  V.  ed-  vet.).  It  consists  of  forty-five 
chapter*,  betides  the  prefiux  and  conchision, 
*^  though  pnadpeUj  compikd  from  former 
is  cofkes  — d  hitnpwrtng.  A  good  ana- 
IjBiof  ita  contents  i»  pven  by  Mr.  Adams,  in  his 
on  Paufais  Acxineta  (iiL  78).   It  was 
'  vilhovl  lio  nOei^  Mnie,  in  a 


t'SDslation  bv  ^T.^^cus  M.isunis,  Tlom.  1517, 
•^i  iod  afterwanU  in  Greek  and  Latin,  Paris, 
ThtlMt  aad  biMedition  iaby  J.S. 
Greek  and  Utin,  Ludg.  Bat.  1743, 8vo., 
*|*JOBss  CDand  with  a  new  title  pjre,  Amhem. 
^  Lotin  tnuslation  by  Masurus  is  in- 
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Paris,  1567,  foL  ;  and  the  Greek  and  Latin  text 
in  the  tenth  volume  of  Chartier^s  Hippocrates  and 

( Jalen. 

Kftbririiit,  '(■  ////,/.  Crofc.  VoL  iii.  p.  531,  ed.  vet.) 
coujecturt's  that  Demetrius  Pepegomenus  may  be 
the  author  of  the  Httle  treatise,  Ilsj^  vfr  Htw  Ir 
'Nf<pfHHt  YlaBuiy  Aiayytifffut  Kol  (Btpavttat,  De 
Hatum  Ajffectuum  JJigmotiom  el  CuraHoae,  which  is 
immgly  attnbuled  to  Chdn  [OA&m,  p.  215.  § 
97],  but  there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  ground  for 
thia  opinion.  Demetrius  Pepogoroenua  it  perhaoa 
the  aMhor  of  two  odier  ihnt  Oiedt  wocfci,  the 
one  entitbd  *l»faiio(r6<piov,  Ij  rtpl  -njt  tmt 
Kvp  'Ansrpe^y  re  koI  'Evifitke^at,  Hieraeoaty- 
pkium,  rim  de  AeripUrum  EdmeaHmu  el  QtrtUume, 
the  otiier  KoMOi^^r,  If  w^  Kvywr  *E«iM«A«ier, 
(^piosoj^ttm,  rive  de  Canum  Curatii»ir  ;  which  are 
to  be  found  in  the  collection  of  **  Rei  Accipitrarwo 
Scriptores,"  published  by  Nic.  Rigaltius,  Greek 
and  I^tin,  Paris,  1(J12,  4to.  and  elsewhere.  The 
treatise  Dt  Caimm  Cwratiom  is  sometimes  attributed 
to  Phi— OB.  (ChoBhat,  HmaA.  Ar  JWiilw  i— ift 
fur  die  Aeltere  Medicin  ;  Hallcr,  DSU,  Medic. 
PraeL  voL  L  ;  Fabric  JHU,  Gmec)    £ W.  A.  G.l 

PBPA0<yMBNU8,  NICOLA'US  (nvdktm 
Tlfira-yotihoi\  wrote  a  eulogium  on  the  martyr 
Isidonia,  of  which  a  part  is  given  by  Allatius,  ad 
BrnghOimm  AidioekBm.  p.  69.  It  is  said  that  other 
writings  of  his  are  to  befooid  in  the  public  libraiiM 
of  Paris.  As  he  was  a  correspondent  of  Nicephoma 
Gn^ras,  he  must  have  lived  about  a.d.  1340. 
(Fabric  Dibl.  €hmm,  vol  viL pu  949,  vol.  x.  p. 265, 
vol.  xi.  p.  29."^).  [W.M.O.] 

PEPHKK'DU  or  P£MPHRA£DO  (n«^pq8<; 
or  ne^ifpvMX  a  daughter  ef  Phoreya,  and  one  of 
the  Grarae.  (Hes.  Theog.  273  ;  Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  2  j 
Taeti.  adlfe,^i  SeboL  ad  AuMim.  Mod.  it. 

ididt  ZmoiiiLdi.)  [ua] 

PEPONILA.    [Sabinls  Jrtius.] 

PEPRCMENE  (ncir^M^yi}),  namely  iio7pa, 
that  is,  the  ahaie  dettued  by  fate,  occurs  also  as  a 
proper  name  in  the  same  sense  as  Moiro  or  Fate. 
(Pans.  viii.  21.  §  2 ;  Ilom.  //.  iii.  309.)  [L.S.] 

PERA,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Junia  gens. 

1.  D.  JuNii  s  1).  F.  I).  N.  Pnu,  was  consul 
n,  c.  2f)6,  with  N.  Fabius  Pictor,  and  triumphed 
twice  in  this  year,  the  hrst  time  over  the  Saaainatee, 
and  the  seoood  tfane  over  the  Sallcatini  end  Mee- 
sapii.  He  was  censor  in  b.  c.  258^  with  PlOi* 
tumina  M^gelluL   (Faati  CapitJ 

%.  M.  Jtmnm  IX  f.  D.  n,  Pkra,  son  «f  tt» 
preceding,  wa«  consul  B.C.  230  with  M.  AenuBni 
Befbula,  censor  b.  a  225  with  C.  Claudius  Centho, 
and  dietitor  a  c.  216  after  the  fatal  battle  of 
Canime.  In  order  to  nuae  aoldicrs  he  armed  not 
only  slaves,  but  even  criminala.  (Fasti  Cafit, } 
Liv.  xxii.  57,  59,  xxiii.  14.) 

PERAETHUS  (iWpoideff),  a  Bon  of  Lycaon, 
from  whom  the  town  of  Peractheis  in  Arcadia  waa 
believed  to  have  derived  its  name  (Paus.  viii. 
3.  §1,27.  §3.)  [I*ai 

PERCE'NNIUS,  a  common  soldier,  and  pre- 
viously employed  in  the  theatres  to  hisa  or  applaud, 
••the  CMe  might  he,inw  the  ringMer  in  the 
formidable  mutiny  of  the  Pannonian  legions,  which 
broke  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Tiberioa, 
A.n.  14.  He  «••  killed  by  order  of  Dnms 
shortly  after  his  arrivil  in  the  cnan.  (Tbb.  Jam,  L 
16,  17,  28,  29.) 

PERDICCAS  (ncpSiiomsV.  1.  Son  of  Orontes, 
•  llMtdflmul  of  the  yroviMeof  OtmldB, 
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one  of  the  most  dwdngaiahed  of  the  generals  of 
Akmnder  th^Oiait  We  are  told  that  he  was 
descended  from  a  royal  hnu^  (rurt.  x.  7.  §  8) 
probably  that  of  the  independeMt  priucct  of  Orcstis, 
ajnd  it  appears  that  in  consequence  of  his  noble 
birth  he  early  held  a  distinguished  place  at  the 
oourt  of  Philip  of  Macedon.  We  iind  him  men- 
tioMd  at  OM  «f  ^  mImI  dHeen  vko,  under  the 
title  of  (rttfuiTo<p6\aK(f,  were  immediately  about 
the  kii^ypeceon  at  the  time  of  hie  death ;  end  he 
m  eve  er  i1m  finfe  to  sveng*  HMk  crine  «pMi  tlM 

IMMlin  Pausanias.  (Diod.  xvi.  Vi.)  It  is  pro- 
faahle  that  he  continued  to  hohi  the  same  honour- 
able post  under  the  yoothfial  Alexander,  thotigh  he 
is  not  distinctly  mendoned  as  doing  so  until  a 
later  period  {hoc  Arr.  JncA.  iv,  21.  g  7,  v.  13. 
§  1,  vi.  1 1.  §  a,  2U.  §  6)  ;  but  besides  this  ho  hod 
the  sepamfet  wmand  of  one  of  the  divisions  of 
the  phaluuc,  at  the  head  of  which  we  find  him 
accompanragUM  joting  king  in  the  campaign 
i^aiiift  tta  ISjiisna,  said  a^iin  at  tha  nege  of 
Thclics.  On  this  la^t  occasion  ha  prcntly  distin- 
guished himself,  but  was  severely  wounded,  and 
maawfy  mipid  wHh  Us  IHe.  (Air.  A,  L  6, 8  j 
INoiLsiviL  12.)  During  tho  enHItT  campaigns  in 
Alia  we  likewise  find  him  commanding  one  of  the 
diristoos  o£  the  phalanx,  which  was  composed  of 
Us  awn  oountrymen  the  Orestians,  together  with 
the  neighlKinrintr  tribe  of  the  Lynccstians.  Thia 
post  he  held  lu  ail  the  three  great  battles  of  the 
OnBriwi%  IasM,iadAiMa  ;  in  the  buitof  vUsfc 
he  was  again  severely  wounded  :  and  his  name  is 
also  mentioned  with  distinction  at  the  sieges  of 
BsDsMBMsns  sadorTyit.  (Air.  ^mi&.  i.  14,  20, 
91,  a  R,  iii.  11  ;  Curt.  iii.  9.  §  7,  iv.  §1.16. 
f  88;  Diod.  xvii.  57,  61.)  In  the  subsequent 
apsnmodsittPMnia,  Sogdiana,aiid  IndHi,  Us  mmm 
occurs  still  more  frequently  ;  and  ho  .-ippv.irs  to 
have  borne  a  continually  increasing  share  ia  the 
confidence  and  fisTour  of  Alexander.  At  ddB  time 
was  traarfMnd  from  the  infiintry  totkacKfrnby, 
wh<Te  he  commanded  one  of  the  hipparchles,  or 
divisions  of  the  horseguards  (ireufoi)  j  but  in  ad- 
ditka  to  thfe  wa  find  kia  wysatotfyckaiyd  with 
Bppnratp  commands  of  impnrtanro.  somotimM  in 
conjunction  witli  Ptolemy,  Craterus,  orliephacstion, 
•SMtllBea  as  sole  general  lie  appears  to  have 
especially  distinguished  himficlf  in  the  battle  against 
Pons,  amd  ahortly  after  we  had  him  commandiM 
Mda  left  wii«  of  Aa  amqr  ia  <ha  asliea  Witt 


tkawkda 

the  Cathaeans.  Again,  in  the  attack  of  the  chief 
oitT  c€  the  Malli  it  was  Pecdiocas  who  was  sa- 
pomted  to  MBdaet  tlia  asianlf  on  ena  side  of  tha 

fortress,  while  Alexander  himself  led  that  on  the 
other.  (Arr.  Anab.  iii.  18,iv.  IG,  21,  22,  28,  30, 
V.  12,  13,  22,  vL  6,  9,  15,  ItnL  18  ;  CurL  vii 
6.  §  19,  vuL  10.  I  2,  U.  §§  5,  15,  iz.  I.  §  19.) 
Nor  was  he  forgottni  in  the  di<$tribution  of  honours 
at  Sosa,  where  he  received  a  crown  of  gold  for  his 
asfviass  in  common  wA  tiM  athar  Soaatophylaces, 
and  the  daog^ter  of  Atropatea,  the  satrap  of  Media, 
in  mairii^  (Anr.  vii.  4.  §  7,  6.  |  9.)  In  virtue 
af  Ua  aflea  m  Bsantophyhuc,  ha  waa  aaa  af  tkasa 

in  constmt  attendance  upon  the  king's  person 
when  not  onployed  on  other  military  servioei  (see 
'Cart.  Ti.  8. 1  17,  viB.  1.  H45, 48),  and  thas  waa 
naturally  one  of  the  officers  who  were  gathered 
around  the  bed  of  the  dying  Alexander,  who  is 
said  in  his  last  moments  to  have  taken  the  royal 
dignst  ring  from  his  finger  and  given  it  to  Perdic^ 
cas.  CDM.  xfii.  lU,  sfiii.  2;  Curt.  x.6.  §  4| 
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Justin,  xii.  15  ;  it  is  remarkable  that  Arrian 
not  even  allude  to  this  drctrnistance.) 

In  t!n'  (Iclibemtions  which  fnllowc^l  the  ('t-ath  of 
the  king  (u.  u  32«^),  Perdiccas  assumed  a  leadiag 
part.    U  IhagMWral  council  af tke  officers  he  wnas 
the  first  to  propose  thnt  the  crown  should  be  re- 
served for  the  child  of  which  lioxana  waa  tii«m 
pregBaBt,aitpposinf  ittopravaamals:  and  it  was 
immediately  8Ug^^•8tod  by  Aristonous  that  the  nr- 
gen^  in  the  mean  time  sboahi  bs  ronfinnd  to  Par- 
diecai^  This  proposri— wlA  4a  madiAaatiaai 
forw;ird  by  Pithon,  that  Leonnatus  shoold  ba  &k«o- 
ciated  with  him  in  the  supreme  authority,^— obtained 
the  concnrrence  of  almost  all  the  chief  officersi,  sup- 
ported by  the  whole  body  of  the  Macedonian  c»> 
valry.    But  the  infantry,  at  the  head  of  whona 
Meleagerhad  placed  himself  [hlxi^SAUKR],  refused 
to  acquiesce  in  this  decision,  and  clamorous] j  de- 
manded that  Arrhidaens,  the  Uistnnl  brnthtT  of 
Alexander,  should  be  at  once  prociauned  kiqg. 

the  two  jxnrtipo,  and  the  cava!^^  with  most  of  the 
leading  men  in  the  anny,  withdrew  from  fiabjloa, 
and  aaanped  witbeat  the  city.  ^Mdieeas  at  fint 

remaith  d  behind,  but  an  attempt  made  upon  hia 
liiiB  by  his  rival,  which  was  frustrated  only  by  hie 
awtt  intrepidity,  soon  compelled  him  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  seceders.  The  cavalry  now  tlnaa^ 
ened  to  cut  ofiF  the  supplies,  and  reduce  linbyloii  to 
a  state  of  inline  ;  but  after  repeated  embai>xies  a 
aoaipcnBiise  was  at  length  effected,  by  which  it 
was  agreed  that  Arrhidaens  should  be  docl.-uvd 
king,  reserving  however  to  the  son  of  Roxaxta  a 
shms  of  the  soverdgnty,  as  sooa  aa  ha  dtoald  ba 
bom,  while  Pcrdiccas,  under  the  honornn,-  tit'r  f 
chiltarch  of  the  ^ro^poi,  dumld  held  the  chief  cma- 
naad  ute  Aa  aav  aMNWch,  Melai«ar  talda^ 
rank  im mediately  under  him.  (Curt.  x.  6 — 8  { 
Justin,  xiil  2—4  ;  Arrian.  ap.  I'haU  p.  at 
Dwdpp^  m,  pi  64,  h.;  Died,  rriii.  2.) 

But  this  ammgement,  though  sanctioned  by  a 
solemn  treaty,  was  not  destined  to  be  of  long  fhi  na- 
tion. Perdiccas  took  advantage  of  his  new  ]H->sition 
to  establish  his  influence  over  the  feeble  mind  of 
the  nominal  kin;:  Arrhi<1a«Mi8,  while  he  lulled  } 
rival  Melcager  into  security  by  the  profonnde*t 
disfimuhition,  oatil  Ua  adiiaMa  ware  iipe  for  exc* 
cution,  and  he  was  able  to  crush  at  one  blow 
Meieager  himself  with  all  hia  leading  f**— ^ 
fMaLBAoaa].   By  thia  deeirifa  alraka  ha  fined 
himself  from  one  of  hisnuost  fonnidablo  advvrwrirs, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  necessarily  aroaaed  the 
Aaia  af  all  athan  wha  Ml  tikamsstrea  to  ha  either 
his  rivals  or  his  enemies.    For  a  time,  hawever,  he 
thought  himself  secure  in  the  possession  of  the 
supreme  power ;  the  king  was  a  mere  puppet  m 
his  hands,  and  tlia  Urth  af  Alanmdar,  the  cjc- 
pectcd  son  of  Roxana,  appeared  greatly  to  strengthen 
his  authority,  while  the  partition  of  the  several 
satrapies  or  governments  of  Asia  aad  Eaiap 
the  generals  of  Alexander,  removed  to  a 
and  senazated  from  one  another  all  his 
■idiUa  aaa^atitaia.   An  ataaaUfr  ra««ll  af  tha 

fiRck  soldiers  who  had  been  setthnl  in  tht-  }>ro- 
vinces  of  Upper  Aniti,  was  sococssfulW  pat  down 
thiaogh  Ae  agency  of  PiAea,aBd  tta  triiela  af 
those  who  had  submitted  were  barbarously  mas- 
sacred by  tha  sijpram  ardan  af  tha  nfsat.  (Cisd. 
xviiL  7.) 

Perdiccas  now  deemed  himself  at  liii— a(fca8M^ 
to  vidKtalH  tha  udaaiioa  af 
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lit  nmpaign  waa  quicklj  dtaUad  ;  Ariarathes 
ddk:ate>i  in  two  (Rxce«i?«  liBttlei,  taken  pri- 
HBtr,  aad  pat  to  death  by  order  af  tha  n^geot,  who 
kanded  over  the  goTemaaal  if  CkfpaAoda  to  his 
f^Ti-^  Kid  parti  c»n  Eurapne*.  Fmm  thenea  lie 
Butiied  mto  PUidia,  where  he  reduced  the  lin- 
fmat  diSm  ef  Lnaiida  and  laanim.  Meanwhile 
th<»  jeiboiies  and  apprphension*  of  his  principnl 
•dwauiee  had  been  long  eecretl/  at  work,  to 
Mrtiw  Am  iMa  •  kaiiw  aprinrt  Mi 

Pt  Vz-.r  a[>pcars  to  h.ive  Vk-t-n  fn  ni  th^^  firtit  ro- 
pnM  bj  the  K^geiit  with  e^edal  nupicion  and 
Crim^ani  Parmeeaa  was  ooly  ■■iliug  fiv  a  piaiH 
Alt  |Mext  to  dispoasess  hun  of  ms  important 
(pMnnufRt  of  Egypt.    But  the  regent  knew  that 
iH^ater  aljo  was  warcelj  leas  hostile  to  him,  and 
hi  iteady  entered  into  atoaC  engagementa  with 
PtftteuT,  from  which  he  now  sooght  to  detach  him 
bjr  requestiag  bia  daogfater  Nicaea  in  marriage. 
ibMipiltf  eeaU  wtH  fcfcaa  lo  splendid  an  oflMTf 
nd  immedtallly  ttmt  Nicaea  to  Perdiccas  in  Asi;\, 
fut  afaail  the  same  time  the  rqgent  leceired 
•NtlBHi  im  Oljmpiaa*  vlw  «ftM  Um  tba 
htiA  of       daughter  Cleopatra  in  return  for  his 
i^fsct  against  Antipater.    Ue  did  not,  howerer, 
tni  the  Boment  rei  cone  for  an  Ofm  rapture 
«i4  the  httM^  and  oaoaaqnontly  married  Nieaea« 
bit  with  \hf  r^vt  pnrpo$<»  nf  divorcing  her  and 
<^ouiag  Cit^opalra  m  her  hiead  at  a  subsequent 
pBtL  From  tkk  ttaa,  if  not  befiofe,  it  appears 
<«tiin  that  be  began  to  look  forward  to  establish- 
mg  kuBtdf  eviBtttally     the  throne  of  Macedonia, 
■t  apM  the  proposed  affiaaea  wMh  Cleopatm 
nerrir  u  a  strpping-stone  to  that  ohj<^ct.  (Arrian, 
^FkCf,^,  b^  70, a.;  Diod. xviiL  14, 16,22, 
9;Ma.iiB.C) 

It  vat  at  this  juncture  that  the  daring  entcr- 
|nte  of  Cynane  [Cynanb]  threatened  to  disconcert 
<l  t^  pUns  of  P^diccas  ;  and  though  he  succeeded 
in  fntttnting  her  ambitious  sdiemea,  hia  cnelty  in 
JHtXiui  ber  to  death  excited  such  general  dis^ati*- 
actk  0,  that  he  found  himself  compelled,  in  order 
*i  sppeste  the  Buuaiius  ef  tha  aoldiery,  to  gire  her 
lighter  Eurydice  in  marriage  to  the  king  Arrhi- 
^  (An.  ap.  i*koU  p.  70,  a.  b.)  8Jiartly 
"^i^kM  alleaipt  to  brfs^  Ant^ama  to  tnal  fiv 
iBB!<.  altp^^ini  ( tT  ij<:'-*i  in  the  govornmont  of  his 
l^af  J,  broui^itt  ou  the  crisis  which  had  been  so 
W  iapeadiiiu'.    That  genenl  ande  hia  eacape 
t^Maf^onia,  where  he  rerealed  to  Antipater  the 
Wi  tttent  of  the  aml»ition»  schemes  of  Perdiccas, 
^  Ikns  at  oDoe  induced  Antipater  and  Ctaterus 
^■iii  ii  a  lM|pa  wiik  Ptataqr*  nd  apadjr 
to'w  a»  against  the  regent    Thus  assailed  on 
■  iit%  Perdiccas  determined  to  leave  Eumeues 

*  Alia  Min<7,  taaaka  bead  aMsnat  their  egmMNi 
*"*imM  in  that  quarter,  while  he  himself  directed 
^  «tfom  in  the  irat  instance  against  Ptolemj. 
a     ipring  of  a&  ttl  nwillBgh,  ba  181  out 

•  fcii  marc  1  aiuiiist  Eg3rpi,  at  the  head  of  a  fur- 
tobiile  army,  and  accompanied  by  the  king  Ar- 

with  his  bride  Kurydice,  as  well  as  by 
wrjia  and  her  infimt  son-  He  advanced  without 
"^jwition  as  £u:  u  Pelusium,  but  f  nmd  the  lianks 
^tht  Nile  strongly-  fortiiied  aiul  guarded  by 
f~*"lttoivas  repulsed  in  repeated  attempts  to 
WW  t&  pamge  of  the  rirer ;  in  the  hut  of  which, 
M^^'plu*!  kc  lost  great  nambers  of  men,  by 
^•fAtojttpiditjoTihtfanMt  TMtiitoiliff 


canaed  the  diieentent  amoig  hia  troops  which  bad 
been  long  gathering  in  aeerat,  and  bad  been  axaa* 

pcrated  ratiior  than  represficd  by  the  severity  witk 
which  be  had  punished  the  first  symptoms  of  di*> 
affection,  to  break  oat  into  open  mutiny  ;  the  in- 
iisntry  of  the  pbaboz  wm%  tbe  flnt  to  deckre 
themselves,  but  their  example  was  eoon  followed 
by  the  cavalry,  and  a  baud  of  othcers  headed  by 
Sdeoeoa  and  Antigenes  hastened  to  lha  ton!  af 
Perdiccas,  and  despatched  him  with  many  ^Yotlnd8. 
(Dkd.  xTiiL  2S,  26»  29,  33—36 ;  Anian,  on. 

Eum.  5,  8|  Oott.  N«pk  JlMb  1^  <|  Stt^xfiL 

p.  794.) 

Wa  tBBvliltIt  or  aotbing  of  dia  ehaneter  of 

Perdiccas  beyond  what  may  be  gathered  from  the 
part  be  took  in  the  erents  above  related,  but  in 
these  be  certainly  appears  iu  the  darkest  colours. 
His  on^y  TBdaming  qwlMto  mto  Ua  gM  nv- 
sonal  coniage  (see  on  this  point  an  anecdote 
related  by  Ael.  V,H.  zii.  3i)>,  and  hia  talento 
•a  a  ganeiaL  His  aaUiah  and  graaping  mMl&m 
was  wholly  unrelieved  by  any  of  the  generosity 
and  HMttnanimoua  apirit  which  had  adorned  that  til 
AlanMWv  At  ansa  cnfty  and  ctaal,  ba  afnyad 
against  himself,  by  his  dark  and  designing  policy, 
all  the  other  leadieia  in  the  Macedonian  empire, 
wbila  be  aHanatod  tba  minda  of  bia  aoldiers  and 
followers  by  the  amganoe  of  bia  demeanour,  as 
well  as  by  tmsparing  and  needless  severity,  and  he 
ultimately  fell  a  victim  not  to  the  arms  of  his  ad- 
versaries, but  tothagananldiioaBleBtvlkk  bakad 
himself  excited. 

2.  One  of  the  generals  who  held  a  subordinate 
Wilmimiil  aodar  Tfaawisa  is  ^  mr  agahnat  An- 
tigonus,  11.  c.  321.  He  was  preparing  to  dc^rrt  to 
the  enemy,  when  £umenca  becanie  appriaed  of  hia 
project,  and  fant  Fbaeniz  flgafaiil  who  mpfiaad 
his  camp  in  the  night,  took  him  prisoner,  and 
brought  him  before  Eumenes,  who  caused  him  to 
be  put  to  death.  (Diod.  xriiL  40.)  [E.H.B.] 

PERDICCAS  I.  (nepSlKKaO^wasaecwdingto 
Herodotus,  the  founder  of  the  Mncedonian  mon- 
archy, though  Justin,  Diudorus  and  the  later 
cbranognphers,  Dezippos  and  Eusebius,  represent 
Camnns  as  the  first  king  of  Macedonia,  and  make 
Perdiccas  only  the  fourth.  1  CAaANt;8.J  Thucy- 
tfdaa^  howovar,  aaanM  to  fbflaw  tiio  aaoM  wvaion 
of  the  history  with  ncrodotu*,  since  he  reckons 
only  eight  kings  before  Arcbeiaua.  (Thuc.  ii.  100. 
Seo  alto  Obton,  F.lir.  toL  ii.  p.  221  ;  MaUer*a 
Dorimm,  Appu  i.  §  15.)  According  to  Herodotaa, 
Perdiccas  and  hb  two  brothers,  Oaunnes  and  Ae- 
ropua,  were  Argivea  of  the  race  of  Temeiius,  who 
MO  from  tbdr  nativo  ooaniry  to  Hlvria,  and  from 
thence  into  the  upper  part  of  Macedonia,  where 
they  at  first  served  the  king  of  the  country  as 
bardaoMn,  but  wan  aAat  wards  diandaasd  from  Us 
senic,  tir\(\  settlrd  near  Mount  R<-nnius,  from 
whence,  he  adds,  they  subdued  the  rest  of  M«^ 
eedanin  (Hand.  yffi.  1 87, 1 88).  It  is  dav,  bow- 
ever,  that  the  dominions  of  Ptrdiccas  and  his 
immediate  successors,  comprised  but  a  very  small 
port  of  tba  eoontry  subaequently  known  imdar 
that  name.  (See  Thuc.  ii.  D.O.)  According  to  Bl^ 
sebius  {r<l.  Arm.  p.  1.V2.  1. Perdiccas  reigned 
forty-eight  years,  Lul  thisi  period  is  doubtless,  a 
purely  AditkHif  one.  He  was  succeeded  by  hia 
son  Argaena.  (Herod,  viii.  139.)  From  a  frag- 
ment of  Diodorna  (iSic  Vat.  p.  4),  it  would 
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or  EdeMO,  the  capital  of 
aMnarchi.  [E.  H.  B.] 

PERDFCCAS  II.  (n«p8iificof),  king  of  Mace- 
donia, was  the  son  and  suooessor  of  Alexander  L 
It  li  impossftle  to  ftr     d«l»  <f  Ma  mnwrnkm  mlih 

any  degree  of  precision,  on  account  of  the  great 
discrepancy  in  the  statements  of  ancient  authors  con- 
Miail^  IbaliBctii  ti  fcb  reign,  to  ivUdi  Dadopos 
wd  Sttsebias  allot  only  twenty-two  or  twenty-three 
years,  while  Theopompus  extended  it  to  thirty- 
fite,  and  the  Parian  Chronicle,  apparently  follow- 
lof  Nieonedes  of  Amnthwa,  to  as  mnch  as  forty- 
one  years,  (See  Athen.  p.  217  ;  Clinton,  /•'.  //. 
vol.  li.  p.  222 ;  Dexipp.  op.  SptceU.  p.  2t)2,  d ; 
Marm.  Plv.)  It  is  eertidn,  however,  that  he 
had  been  on  the  throne  of  Macedonia  for  some 
time  when  his  name  iirst  anpean  ia  hiatmy,  shortly 
bifiin  ihft  OTtibnA  of  hm  PriffpoBBnin  w* 

During  the  early  JMKi  of  his  reign  he  had  enter- 
toincd  friendly  WMHlWii  with  the  Athwniani,  who, 
m  it  nppean,  had  ena  baatewed  on  Um  die  rights 
of  a  citizen  as  a  reward  for  the  services  of  his 
fiither  Alexander  during  the  Persian  war.  (Thnc. 
i.  57  ;  Demosth.  de  Syntax,  p.  173,  c.  Arittocr, 
p.  687,  who  erroneously  calls  Perdiccais  king  at 
the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion.)  But  the  coun- 
tenance furnished  by  the  Athenians  to  the  preten- 
sions of  his  brother  Philip,  as  well  as  to  DeidM^ 
a  Macedonian  chieftain,  at  this  time  in  hostility  to 
Perdiocas,  completely  ettamged  the  mind  of  the 
IiMh^  and  lad  to  a|Mii  iwptoya  tatwBHi  Ub 
Mid  Athens.  In  n.  c.  4^2,  the  AthcnLins  sent  a 
fleet  and  army  to  Macedonia  to  npport  Philip  and 
Derdaa  agihutt  Periieeu,  nftih  tiie  ktter  openly 
espoused  the  caoae  of  Potidaea,  whkh  had  shaken 
off  the  Athenian  ]roke,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
sent  amlmsadors  to  Lacedoeinon  and  Connth,  to 
induce  those  powerful  states  to  declare  war  against 
Athens.  His  negotiations,  for  a  time,  produced  no 
eifect.  But  the  Athenian  generals  alao  accom* 
plUud  b«l  Btdet  tkey  took  Thenn,  Vat  Md 

siege,  without  effect,  to  Pydna,  and  concluded  a 
hasty  treaty  with  Perdiccaa,  in  order  to  be  more 
•t  Iibarty  to  pnrsae  opemttoiu  ugtbM  VvMam, 
This  peace,  however,  was  Virakcn  almost  imme- 
diately afterwards,  and  Perdiccas  sent  a  bodv  of 
bone  to  the  assistance  of  the  Potidaeans,  bnt  tneae 
troops  failed  in  operating  a  diversion  in  favour  of 
their  allies.  (Thuc.  i.  .57— 59,  HI— ;  Diod.  xii. 
34.)  Perdiccas,  however,  continued  on  hostile 
terms  with  Athens,  until  the  following  yeir{liC 
431),  wlu  n  Nvmphodorus  brought  about  a  peace 
between  them  by  which  the  Macedonian  king  ob- 
tained the  iMtonlieii  of  Thernia.  Ho  now  sup- 
ported the  Athenian  [."'neral  I'hormion  against  the 
Chalcidiana,  but  his  disposition  seems  to  have  been 
■till  uftiendlT,  and  find  Ma  eoon  nfter  tending 
■eeni  as^^istance  to  the  expedition  of  the  Am- 
bneiots  and  tiidr  elliee  Mpiinat  Aimmanifc  (Id. 
a.  29,  80.) 

He  waa  soon  thnotaned  by  a  mote  fenddeUe 

danger.  In  R.  c.  429,  Sitalces,  king  of  the  power- 
ful Thracian  tribe  of  the  Odrysians,  invaded  Ma- 
cedonia with  an  army  of  150,000  men,  with  the 
declared  object  of  establishing  Amyntas,  the  son  of 
Philip,  upon  the  throne  of  that  cotmtrr.  Perdiccas 
wne  triMffly  vnoUo  to  oppoM  Ab  nighty  beet,  and 
contented  himself  with  observing  their  movi  ini-iit'i, 
harassing  them  with  his  light  cavalry,  and  cuttii^ 
off  fbeir  suppliee.  Tho  nsy  magnitDdo  of  Uie  bn^ 
kukn  ucmj  inmd  tho  chm  of  Ita  fiulare.  iii* 


PERDICCAS. 

taloee,  indeed,  ravaged  the  open  conntry  without 
oppoMtaon,  and  took  aome  unall  taWMt  Imt  wan 

disappointed  of  the  promised  co-operation  of  the 
Athenian  fleet,  and  after  a  short  stoy  in  Chalcidirr, 
wna  OBmpwIled,  by  went  of  peevMena,  to  votomi 

home.  Seuthes,  the  nephew  of  the  Thraci  in  k;n^, 
who  had  been  leoetly  mined  over  by  Perdiccaai, 
woe  ndnly  tiwtiiniiliii  in  bringing  aboat  this 
resolution,  in  reward  for  which  service  Perdk 
gave  him  his  sister  Stratonioe  in  marriMm-  (Thi 
il  95—101 ;  Diod.  xil  60,  61.) 

From  this  time  we  hew  ao  More  of  tW 
ceedings  of  Perdiccas  for  some  years,  but  he  appears 
to  have  continued  always  on  hostile  teima  with 
Athens,  and  it  was  in  great  pact  at  hia  inatigatioQ 
that  Bnuidas  in  u.  c.  424  set  out  nn  liis  cr  lehmtcd 
expedition  to  Macedonia  and  Thzace.  (Thoc  it. 
79.)  TmwiiiWitilj  m  tho  mM  of  the  Spvcn 
general,  Perdiccas  made  use  of  his  new  auxilLirv*  to 

C scute  a  priTato  quarrel  of  hia  own  with  Arrlii- 
s,  priMO  of  Lynceitia.   Bat  Brandaa,  though 
he  at  first  joined  his  forces  with  theae  of  the  Mace- 
donian king,  interposed  rather  as  a  mediator  than 
an  anziliary,  and  soon  concluded  a  treaty  with 
Airfaibaens  by  which  proceeding  he  so  moah  of^ 
fended  Perdiccas  that  the  latter  withdrew  a  part 
of  the  supplies  which  he  had  engaged  to  fuxniah  to 
the  Tawdaetedan  aany,  and  took  little  part  fa 
the   operations   of  Prasidas  in   Chalcidice  and 
Thzace.    But  the  following  spring  (b.  c  423) 
tto  oenchiihw  of  a  tmeo  fir  n  ynr  between  th« 
Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  having  suspended 
the  operations  of  Brasidaa,  Perdiccas  induced 
hnn  onee  more  to  join  in  a  campugn  against  Ar- 
rhibaeus.   Hie  king  had  alao  rndconed  on  ihs 
operation  of  a  body  of  Illyrians,  but  the«e  ex- 
pected allies  suddenly  joined  the  enemy,  and  the 
Macedonian  troops,  alarmed  at  their  defection, 
went  pci/t-d  with  a  panic,  and  compelled  Perdiccas 
to  nuke  a  hasty  retreat,  leaving  his  S|tartaa 
nsiiiaiiee     tho  m&nj  of  ^  enemy.  Bmridna, 

indeed,  saved  his  amy  by  a  masterly  retreat,  but 
the  minds  of  the  Spartans  were  imtated  against 
die  MiOHdomin  king,  and  it  «m  not  kmg  before 
matters  came  to  an  open  rupture.  Before  Uie  close 
of  the  year  Perdiccas  abandoned  the  Spartan  al- 
liance, and  condnded  peace  with  Athens.  (Thuc.  ir» 
82,  8S,  108,  107,  124—128, 132.) 

But  he  was  little  disposed  to  enter  heartily  int:» 
the  cause  of  his  new  allies,  whom  he  supported  so 
feebly  as  to  lead  to  the  fiufauo  of  their  oion  hi 
Chalcidice,  and  in  b.  c.  41 R  he  secretly  joined  th<? 
new  le^ue  concluded  between  SparU  and  Axgoa. 
TUe  lei  to*  lenowal  of  hertilllfae  betwoon  him 
and  the  Athenians,  bnt  apparently  without  any 
important  resulL  At  a  aubeequent  period  we  find 
him  agam  hi  aUneo  with  Athens,  without  any 
account  of  the  circumstances  that  led  to  thin 
diange ;  bnt  it  is  evident  that  he  joined  one  or 
other  of  the  belligerent  parties  according  to  tho 
d  ictates  of  his  own  interest  at  the  moment  (Thnc.  v. 
HO.  83,  vi.  7,  vii.  .Q.)  The  exact  date  of  the  death 
of  Perdiccas  cannot  be  determined,  but  it  is  clear 
from  Thucydides  that  it  eoidd  not  bnvo  oeenmd 
before  the  end  of  n.  c.  4 1 4,  or  the  bei;innin?  of  41 .1. 
The  Parian  Chrouide,  by  a  strange  error,  asaig[na 
ittoAoai!ihoiiihi^ofAalgfpUlM^B.&430.  (Time, 
vii.  9 ;  Mngi.F)tt;tCluilon»/'.  A  vol.  ii.  pp.  74, 
223.)  [E.  H.  a] 

PBBDICCA8  III.  inrpBUttas),  king  of  Maoe- 
donii,  «M  tho  oNoad  md  of  AmyalM  II.»  Igr  hie 
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Be  wm  Mill  ^mf 

ibe  SMMtiiuition  of  his  brother  Alexaiulcr  II.,  by 
ftekemj  of  Alonis,  caused  the  crown  of  Macedonia 
toJevalttl^  hereditary  right  upon  Ub.  Ploleiny, 
WvffK»  aMwned  the  go?ernn)ent  aa  regent  during 
niitonty  of  P^rdiccns  with  the  concturence  of 
Eoirdice.  Bat  the  appeuuiice  of  a  new  compe- 
utor  for  the  thnNW»  FMiBuas,  toon  compelled  both 
Kurrdice  and  her  two  sons,  Perdiccas  and  Philip, 
to  ban  recoone  to  the  asaUtance  of  the  Athenian 
jwienl  IphkxBlea,  wkm  dmve  ont  the  naoiper,  and 
r«-e»tahlished  Perdiccaa  upon  the  throne.  Ptolemy 
K«u  to  havo  been  niaatnted  in  hi*  office  of  r^nt 
ot  roarte  «f  the  701119  king,  mdm  whkh  bom 
^  !:t jilly  enjoyed  the  sovereign  powrr,  until  at 
kafk  Pcrdiocaa  canaed  him  to  bo  put  to  death, 
■Jiwk  the  gorenmieBt  into  hk  ««ni  hni^&a 
M4.  (JiMtin.  TiL  4,  5  ;  Aeach.  tU  Fdk  Xm. 
H  SS-Sl,  ed.  Bekk. ;  Diod.  zt.  77,  zri.  2 ; 
SfMd.  fL  26^  ;  Flathe,  Gtack,  Maeedm.  toL  i. 
^S»-40 ;  TMmtSL^  Grttot,  ToL  pb  169—164) 
Of  the  sabjiequent  reijfn  of  i'erdiccas  we  hare  rery 
huk  iafonnation.  We  learn  only  that  he  was  at 
iM  tea  «pifBd  in  hoetilitiea  with  Athena  on 
of  Anijhipolig  (Aeach.  L  e.  §§  3"2 — 33), 
he  waa  dittingwithfi^  for  hia  patronage^ 

7  :  Vrv-iu.  a  disciple  nf  Plato,  rose  to  so  high  a 
^Mjt  in  hit  £iToar,  aa  completdj  to  govern  the 
puu;  king,  and  odade  ftwn  Ua  mmty  tSL  but 
pfidcoophen  and  geometem.  (Ctirystiua,  ap.  Athcru 
zi.pp.506,  e.  508,  d.)  Perdiccas  £eU  in  battle 
ifauHt  the  lUyrians  after  a  reign  of  five  years, 
fi-c.  359.  (Diod.  xtL  2.  The  statement  of  Justin, 
▼il  5.  that  h*?  was  kilk'<l  by  Ptolemy  of  Alorus  is 
dewij  eiToneouii.  See,  however,  Curt  vi.  11.  § 
1i)  Ha  left  n  infiuit  son,  Amyntaa,  who  was, 
hsaim,  excluded  from  the  tiuNoe  by  his  uncle 
MfL  [AamAfl,  No.  S.]  [E.U  JjLJ 


COOT  OF  moneAt  m. 

PIRDICCAS  ( rifpJiV^fat),  was  protonotary  of 
l^lina,  A  poem  wiitteabjhinwaainsanedina 
<nviMiM   Albtiw  eirtiiM  aapMMvdt,  fttUiM 

i*»  .\mtterdaai,  in  1653,  toL  L  pp.  65— 7n.  The 
wb/ect  is  the  miraculous  erenta  connected  with  our 
L«H*s  histonr,  ptincipally  those  of  which  Jemsalem 
the  theatre.  Bet  bf  sidcH  Jerusalem,  be  Tisits 
Bethany,  Bethpogv,  and  Bethlehem.  In  this  poem 
*^vbich  ceniists  ^  *260  verses  of  that  kind  termed 
f^'*»ct-~\vt  vrfin  aa  if  from  personal  inspection, 
^  Jt.  if  this  was  really  the  case,  he  is  wanting  in 
^''^^niess  and  disfincmrsa  id  delineatbn.  While 
«»tflheteii«e<«ieee.  Ua  geography  is 
■^Wy  inaccunti'.  Thus  he  places  &dilee  on 
^asdhsmskirtoof  the  Mount  of  Olivaa.  If  we 
*y  <WBte  wjatlae  — rtfcweJ  hjr  AMaiea,  he 

attt-H'd  a  ?ynrHi  held  at  Constantinople,  a.  n, 
at  which  were  present  two  of  the  same  name, 
{^■iiiei  and  Qeoigina  Pttdkcaa.  (AUatins, 
ftUbmOwNk  t«L  It.  p.  663,  vol.  viiL 
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PmmX  (n«p8<{),  the  rfrtweT  IMelee,  eai 

mother  of  Talos,  or  according  to  others,  the  &ister*e 
son  of  Daedalus,  ^gunss  in  the  mjtholMicai  period 
of  Oie6lcerl,ee  tiie  {bvcbIiicqC  ferioeaii^lnMBt^ 

chiefly  for  working  in  wood.  Perdix  is  sometiBM 
confounded  with  Tolos  or  Calos,  and  it  is  best  to 
r^ard  the  various  legends  respecting  Perdix,  Talos* 
and  Calos,  aa  referring  to  one  and  thennpaiMB, 
namely,  according  to  the  ^lytho^rapher»,  a  nephew 
of  Daedalus.  The  ind  entions  Oiscribed  to  liiiu  are  : 
the  saw,  the  idea  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  sug- 
gested to  him  by  the  back-b<Hie  of  a  fi-h,  or  the 
teeth  of  a  aeipent  |  the  chisel }  the  compatuies ;  the 
potter^  whosL  His  aldU  exeited  the  jealousy  of 
Daedalus  ^^ho  threw  him  headlong  from  the  temple 
of  Athena  on  the  AcropoliB,bat  the  goddesa  caught 
Ub  i&  Ua  Ml,  nd  ennipid  Un  into  the  oiid 
which  was  named  after  him,  perdut^  the  partridge. 
(Pans.  L  21.  §  6,  26.  §  5  *  l>iod.  iv.  76,  and 
Wesseling^s  note  ;  ApoUod.  iiL  15.  §  9  ;  Ovid. 
MeL  Tiii.  341 ;  Senec  EpiaL  90  ;  Hygin.  FaL  :\% 
214  ;  Serr.  ad  Virg.  Aen,  vL  14,  Grorfj.  i.  143  ; 
Suid.  «.  V.  HipiiKoi  Up&v  ;  Dakdaluh.)  IP.  b.J 
PEREGRI'NUS  PROTEUS,  a  cynic  philoso- 
pher, bom  at  Pariiim,  on  the  Hellespont,  flourished 
in  the  leign  of  the  Antoninea.  After  a  youth 
ipnt  in  AhndMryeiideiiBea, 
is  even  charged  with  parricide,  he  visited  Palestine, 
where  he  turned  Christian,  and  by  dint  of  hypo- 
criay  ettoiMd  to  some  astlMilly  hi  Ae  Chur^k 
Here,  in  order  to  pmtify  his  morbid  appetite  for 
notoriety,  he  contrived  to  get  thrown  into  prison  ; 
but  the  Rcnaa  governor,  perceiving  his  aim,  die- 
appointed  him  by  setting  him  free.  Uenowae* 
suraed  the  cynic  garb,  and  n-tumed  to  his  native 
town,  where,  to  obliterate  the  mumury  of  his 
Crimea,  he  divided  hia  inheritance  among  the 
populace.  He  again  set  out  on  his  travels,  relying 
on  the  Christians  for  support ;  but  being  discovered 
pnfcniiig  Ihe  eanmony  of  the  Loedli  Soppec,  1» 
was  excommunicated.  He  then  went  to  Egypt, 
when  he  made  himself  notorious  by  the  open  per> 
petadoB  of  the  neet  disgusting  obscenity.  Thmee 
he  proceeded  to  Rome  and  endeavoured  to  attract 
attention  by  his  ribaldry  and  abuse,  for  which  he 
waa  expelled  by  the  praefectoa  nrbis.  His  next 
visit  wm  to  Elis,  iAm%  he  tried  to  incite  the 
people  against  the  Romans.  Having  exhausted  all 
the  methods  of  luaking  himself  couspicuouR,  he  at 
length  reedved  Ott  pnblidy  burning  himself  at  the 
Olj'mpic  games  ;  and  carried  his  resolution  into 
e&ct  in  the  2a6th  Olympiad,  a.  o.  165.  The  Par 
liiBB  ndsed  a  alitae  to  hia  Mamory,  whkh  wee 

reputed  to  be  oracular.  (  Anaxacnras,  quoted  by  Va- 
lois.  Ad  Amm.  AfaroeU.)  Lucian,  who  knew  Pe- 
regrinoe  ia  his  youth,  and  who  wee  pi  emit  et  Me 
strange  self-immolation,  has  perhaps  overcharged 
the  narrative  of  his  life.  Wieland  was  so  strongly 
of  this  opinion  that,  being  unable  to  refute  Lucian 
from  eadent  authon^  he  wrote  his  romance  of 
Peregrinus  Proteus,  as  a  sort  of  vindication  of  the 
philosopher.  A.  Geliius  gives  a  much  more  ia< 
voeimble  account  of  him.  ( Ludan,  de  Morte  Ftn^ 
grini;  Amm.  Marc  xxix.  1 1  PhileeML  VU.  Sapkidm 
ii.  13;  A.OeU.xiL  11.)  [T.D.1 

PBRBGRPNU8.  L.  ARMBmUSk  eeual 
A.  o.  244  with  A.  Fnlvins  Aomilianuai  tiw  ytir  ia 
which  Philippua  ascended  the  throne. 

PB&BNKIS,  after  the  daeth  ef  PMhbm  [Pa- 
TBRNtn]  in  A.  D.  183,  became  aide  pnefisct  of  the 
fBMioiiH%  end  CenDodw  hriof  eoBiplel^y  ludi 
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in  dflbudMry  and  iloth,  virtually  tilled  tin  em- 
pini.  Having,  howeTcr,  rendered  himicir  obnoxious 
to  the  ftoldicry,  he  was  delivered  up  to  them,  and 

et  to  death,  together  with  his  wife  and  children, 
AaB.  186  or  187.  The  narrative  of  IMon  Ca»- 
sius  who  states  that  his  death  was  demanded  by 
a  denutatiau  of  fifteen  hundred  dartmen,  de^tched 
hr  ^Mcial  porpoM  tnm  tha  IvlMdent  annv  in 
Britain,  and  that  these  men,  after  harinc:  mart  hod 
■nmolmted  through  k'aaioo  and  Italy,  ou  their 
■MBmh  t»  ROOM,  ov— iPid  tiie  prince,  although 
Ma  99m  guards  were  far  more  numerous,  is  so 
improbable  that  wo  can  scarcely  give  it  credit. 
Moreover,  Dion  represcnti  tlie  character  of  Peren« 
nil  in  a  very  different  light  from  that  in  which  it  is 
exhibited  l>y  dthor  liistnrinns.  Althnnph  he  admits 
that  Pereunis  procured  the  death  of  U'ih  colleague 
Patemoa,  in  order  that  he  might  rule  witk  vn- 
divided  sway,  he  would  yet  depict  liira  as  a  man 
of  pure  and  upright  life,  seeking  nought  bat  the 
prosperity  and  tSbHj  of  hia  eontry,  wUeh  ware 
utterly  neglected  by  Commodus,  ^h:I>  Herodian 
and  Lampridina  charge  him  with  Itaving  encou- 
n^fad  the  enpeffor  in  all  Ua  eroeaasa,  and  urged 
hm  ao  in  his  career  of  profligacy.  (Dion  Cass. 
IxziL  9,10{  Uendian.a.  8,9sl^mprid.  Commod. 
«» 6.)  [W.  R] 

PSREUS  (lltftk),  a  ton  oT  Bttns  and  Lao- 
dice,  and  brother  of  Stymphalus,  was  the  father  of 
Neaera.  (Apollod.  iii.  9.  $  1  ;  Paul.  viii.  4.  §  u ; 
comp.  Elatus  and  Nraxra.)  [I<i8b) 

PE'ROAMOS  (nipyauos),  nn  engraver  on 
precious  stooesi  whose  name  occurs  on  a  stone  in 
the  ooOaetion  of  Prinee  Poaktawiki,  engraved 
with  the  portrait  of  Nicomedes  IV,  kin:;  of  Bitliy- 
nia ;  whenoa  it  may  bo  ini'emd  that  the  artist 
HfedaboattlwtiBMof  Angustoa.  Tbanlaanother 
g&m  aacribed  to  him  by  Bracci  and  Stosch,  but  in 
this  case  the  true  reading  of  the  name  is  doubtfuL 
(Visconti,  Open  Var.  vol.  ii.  p.  360  ;  R.  Rochettc, 
JCsMM a  J#. Monib  P>  147, Mad.;  comp.  l>vu- 

MON.)  [P.S.] 

PE'RUAMVS  (Ik'p>a/ios),  a  son  ot  Pyrrhus 
nd  Andromadia.  In  a  ooataat  ibr  dM  kingdom 
of  Teiithnuiia,  he  slew  its  king  Arciua,  and  then 
named  the  town  after  himself  Peigamus,  and  in  it 
ha  aneled  a  aauatnaiy  of  hia  mother.  (Pana.  ill. 
§l,&c)  [L.S.] 

PERIANDER  {n*pia»^poi),  1.  A  son  of 
Qypselua,  whom  he  socoeeded  aa  tyrant  of  Corinth, 
pfoMll^ahoirt  BiC.  625.  ny  his  bitterest  oppo- 
nents bis  rule  was  admitted  to  have  been  mild  and 
beneficent  at  first  ;  and,  though  it  is  equally  cer- 
tiAt  that  it  afterwards  beeama  HffiaMlia,  wa  oaal 
remember  that  his  history  has  come  down  to  us 
through  the  hands  of  the  oligarchical  party,  which 
aneeaadedtapaisiraBtiiaovarthiaaroiftliaCypaa' 
lidae,  and  that  suspicion  therefore  attaches  to  much 
of  what  is  recorded  of  him.  In  the  opeeeh  which 
Rendotna  (v.  92)  puts  hita  tito  nontt  of  Mcles, 
the  Corinthian  delegate  at  Sparta,  and  which  is 
couched  in  the  language  of  a  strong  partisan,  the 
change  in  question  is  absurdly  ascribed  to  the  ad- 
vice of  Thnuybulus,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  whom  Pe- 
riander  had  consulted  on  the  best  mode  of  main- 
taining his  powtf,  and  who  is  6aid  tu  have  taken 
tha  maaanMr  thfomh  n  corn-field,  cutting  off,  as 
he  went,  the  tallest  ears,  and  then  to  have  dis- 
missed him  without  committing  himself  to  a  verbal 


•locy,  howavar,  the 
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prooeeded  to  rid  himself  of  the  moat  powetfiil 
in  the  state.  If  we  wmf  baliave  another 
which  we  find  in  Diogenes  Laertius  (L  ;  comp. 
Parthen.  vim.  4^  17),  the  honibUi  coii«ciou6XieAS 
of  inoMt  with  hia  OBOIhar  (whieh  laM  veraiaaaa  oC 
the  story  represented  as  involuntary  on  his  pjirt ) 
altered  hia  kindly  nature  to  misanthropic  cnusitv. 
Aristoda,  wkhflUnantkBhig  any  ihwiga  in  tiU 

character  and  conduct  of  Periander,  merrdy  "*fM?alM 
^^tum  as  having  been  the  fixA  in  Uieecs  w1m> 

tyrant  craft ;  and,  accordmgly,  in  two  pa«sa^t*s  of 
the  Politict  (iii.  13,  v.  10,  ed.  Bekk.),  he  alludes 
to  the  above-mentioned  suggestion  oif  catting  otf 
the  nobica,  as  having  hon  made  by  Peria&der  to 
Tlirasybu'.us.    If  \vc  may  depend  at  all  on  the 
statements  in  i)iugcnes  Laertius,  we  may  believe 
that,  while  Periander  would  gladly  hav*  tninted 
for  his  security  mther  to  tho  affection  than  the 
fears  of  his  subjects,  he  was  driven  to  tymimtcaU 
expedianAa  hf  tHwt  ha  wniii<tfft^  i>  fiprntmininff 
political  ncrcisity  ;  ar.d  it  is  f;ir  from  improbfible 
that,  while  tJie  arts  which  win  the  iavour  of  tiie 
peoilavim  laaa  cataM|y odHniid  hy  him  thssa 
by  bis  &ther  Cypselaai  who  had  risen  to  power  hf 
popular  aid,  so  the  on  their  aide,  not 

having  now  so  lively  a  sense  of  the  eviU  of  oli- 
garchy, wonld  begin  to  look  with  dialika  en  tiM 
nile  of  an  individual.  But,  whatever  mi>;ht  1iav« 
been  their  dintositions  towards  iiini,  he  contrived 
with  gnat  ability  to  keep  lebdlion  in 
tecting  his  person  by  a  body-guard  of  nie 
and  directing,  apparently,  lua  whole  policy, 
tia  M  iraD  aa  foreign,  to  tha  niahHam 
power.  The  citizens  of  iiohlest  rank  or  feeling 
were  kept  down  or  put  out  of  the  way,  and  com- 
mon taUea,  ebbs,  and  public  educatkm  were  aup> 
pressed, — actions  prompted,  not,  as  M'dller  sappoeaa 
(Dor.  i.  8.  §  by  the  wish  of  ult<»rly  eradi(  iitin;» 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Doric  race,  but  nuiicr  by 
that  bf  crushing  high  spirit  and  nlnBl  oanfidaaM* 
anionij  his  suhjects.  To  the  same  end  we  may 
refer  also  his  expulsion  of  many  of  the jp«>ple  £ram 
the  city,  aa  wa  am  told  hy  IKqgenaa  laftliaM,  on 
the  authority  of  Ephorus  and  Aristotle,  by  ilie 
ktter  of  whom  such  a  measure  is  indeed  mentioned 
k  tha  IMHte  (▼.  10.  ad.  Bekk.),  btttneCezpresdy 
aa  one  of  the  devices  of  Periander.  Again,  while 
ha  mada  it  aart  of  his  system  to  prevent  the  aoca* 
mdation  or  wealth  to  any  dangerous  extent  by 
individuals,  he  placed  chadta  lha  aame  time  oa 
habits  of  wa<<t<-tnl  extravagance,  and  instituted  a 
court  ibr  tlie  pnin-^iinient  of  those  who  squandered 
tiMir  palriawny,  probably  because  be  kiMVihat  audi 
persons  are  often  the  readiest  for  innovation  (AriKt. 
J'oU  V.  6).  The  story  of  his  sthppii^  the  Coiiu- 
thian  womai  af  thrir  an—iaiita  ia  varieiMlj  givtn  ia 

Herodotus  and  in  Diogenes  Laurtius  fri.in  EJ>lll^^lJ:^ ; 
and  it  seems  doobt&d  wiiether  we  should  n^gard  it 
aa  ana  of  hia  WBaaaf  in  fcrdhnhrishing  the  msonee 
of  (Mwerful  families,  or  as  a  perverted  account  of  a 
sumptuary  law.  It  may  also  have  been  as  part  of 
his  policy  for  repressing  the  excess  of  luxury  and 
extravagance  that  he  mrnmanried  the  prooamaaoa 
of  Corinth  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea.  Being  po»- 
seKsed,  iis  Aristotle  tells  us,  of  considerable  military 
skill,  he  made  his  government  respactad  ^ftti^^ 
and  so  provided  more  eSiectually  f'>r  it<4  aectia^  aft 
home.    Yet  ver^ttle  is  recorded  of  his 

tioQid  hilavt  w  kaav  thai  hs  kapl  Gonfa 
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and  we  on  told,  on  th»  ntfurity  €i 

r-73eu»,  Uuit  he  took  part  with  Pittacus  and  the 
Ujtutamuok  iu  ibeic  ww  againtt  Athens  (^u.  c 
•lf>6r  A*  fmmmim  of  fSkjtkm  nd  Itenv- 

n;iivilng  roost.  If,  however,  he  wxs  at  first  n 
;  to  tJ»  contort,  be  ■eeme  to  have  acted  aub- 
s^.Ce^Hj  m  m  mMkir.    (Stnb.  siiL  p.  MO; 

H«wL  T.  91,  95  ;  comp.  Miill.  ad  A'icJi.  Emn. 
Si'J;  Chut.  F.  U.  sub  anno  606.)  Another 
wAt  bj  wUek  he  strengthened  hinnir  «M  hii 
aCkoee  vMl  tyrants  in  other  cities  of  Greece 
(.ML'rt  j«,  e.  p.  and  Epidaurus),  and  even  with  bar- 
cvul:.  as  with  Alyattes  of  Lydia.  On  the 
VHt  «C  Gveecp^  as  Miille'r  remarka  {Dttt,  I  8.  §  8), 
t?*  prlicr  of  the  Cyp^^^liJao  led  them  to  attempt 
ue  ocTupaUon  of  the  coo^t  of  the  Ionian  bcii  as  far 
MDyrii^Mi  toMlaUifth  a  connection  with  the 
h'Ttafoos  nations  of  the  interior.  In  accordance 
«^  this  aolicy,  Penander  kept  up  a  considerable 
■ery,  ni  fe  aid  ts  Wf»  %tmA  A*  design  of 
through  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  and  thus 

between  the 
MS ;  andiPB  fiad,  too,  that 
•B  the  ICaoedoaian  coast  was  founded 
k^tfce  CariathiaBa  in  hb  reign.    (Stiab.  viL  p. 
US  :  Thac  i  26  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  iiL  23.)   Such  a 
piGqr,MMhiaed  with  the  natoial  advanlagiaflf  ito 
^ition,  stimulated    greatly  the   commerce  of 
Unati.,  and  we  hear  accordingly  that  the  liarbour 
ad  msrket-daea  were  m  eoasUaeablit  that  IV- 
riaifier  rwjturcd  no  other  sotipce  of  revenue.  The 
oduouctiaa  of  snlendid  works  dedicated  to  the 
Iris  (ufAMr  itdH^mm,  Aikt  M  U\ 
•otld  be  reconanendcd  to  him  as  much  by  his  own 
Mi  aaA  love  of  art  as  by  the  wish  to  drain  the 
Mil  At  wilthj.   OtMoOj,  {adeed,  wa  fiad 
like  aaaaay  of  the  other  tyrants,  a  liberal 
lad  ditcnninating  patron  of  litafatoie  and  philo- 
*o?^7  ;  sad  Anon  and  Anachanis  woa  in  &voor 
*i  hit  ooort   DiagMMi  Laertius  tells  us  that  he 
aiWe  a  didartic  poem  (vTro&i}Kai\  which  nui  to 
^  Ici^gth  <rf  2U00  versc-s,  and  consisted  in  all  pro- 
yiStf  flf  iMd  aad  political  pSMIpCs  :  and  he 
very  ooounonly  reckoned  among  the  Seven 
Sipi,  tbom^  bv  some  he  was  excluded  from  their 
Kfytm  af  Oieaaa  in  Laconia  was 
Kibttitnted  in  bis  room.    The  letters,  which  we 
in  Diogam  Laertiua,  &om  Peiiander  to  his 
^"^^wjM,  iavitiu^  Ami  ta  Catfatht  and  fiw 
Itasjrlwlas  to  Pmander,  cxptaiNing  the  act  of 
Wiig  off  the  tops  of  the  com,  are  obvious  and 
fchricatiojis.    (Herod.  L  20,  23,  24  ;  AeL 
^  M  il  41  ;  GelL  xvL  19  ;  Plut.  SoL  4,  Omn, 
J"//.  &^  ;  D;od.  Frtujm,  b.  ix  ;  Plat.  Prola^.  p. 
;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  p.  3ol  ;  Ilerad.  Pont.  5.) 
^  private  li£a  of  Penander  is  marked  by  great 
*«fertane,if  not  by  the  dreadful  criminality  which 
eaemiet  aicrihcd  to  him.  He  married  AUli&ha, 
«^tcr  ef  ftailii,  tyiaat  of  Epidaarai»  liaving 
Ma  ia  tore  with  her,  according  to  one  account, 
DOB  ■tein.  bet  in  a  light  drca«i  after  the  PelonoO' 
fiahion,  giving  oat  vba  to  ber  mbta^ 
^uim.  (Pj-thaen.  ap.  Ath,  xiii.  p.  S«9,  f.)  She 
Bcee  kiat  tvo  sons,  Cypselas  and  Lycophron,  and 
**  P>ninMriy  beloved  by  him ;  but  he  ia  said 
f«»e  killed  ber  by  a  blowdaotiag  her  pregnancy, 
'f'H  been  roused  to  a  fit  of  anger  by  the  calum- 
■n of  Sane  coorteoans,  whom,  on  the  detection  of 
^faUdtood,  be  aterwards  caused  to  be  burnt 
His  ftife'i  death  embittered  the  remainder 
*'*^*»  futly  thxoDgh  the  remorse  which  he 
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felt  for  tfM  dttdtand  whicb  ba  nems  to  have  tried 

to  quiet  by  sxjpenstitinus  rites,  partly  through  the 
iiiienation  of  his  younger  son  Lycui'UBON,  inex- 
orably asnpaialM  by  his  mother^  fttab  Tha 
young  man's  anger  had  been  chiefly  excited  1^ 
ProdeS)  and  Peiiander  in  revenge  attacked 
daazm,  and«  baviag  ndaosd  it»  loek  bit  htbob' 
law  prisoner.     His  vengeance  was  roused  also 
ogiiinst  the  Con^raeana  by  their  murder  of  Lyco- 
phron,  and  bo  itat  900  Cocejiaean  boys  to 
Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia,  to  be  nada  eunuchs  of  | 
but  they  were  rescued  on  their  way  by  the  Samians, 
and  Periander  is  said  to  have  died  of  despondency, 
at  the  age  of  80,  and  after  a  reign  of  40  yaarai,  ac- 
cording to  Diogenes  Lnt'rtius.    He  was  succeeded 
by  a  relative,  Psammetichus,  son  of  Oordias,— 
names  which  have  been  thought  to  intimate  tba 
maintenance  by  the  Cypselidae  of  hospitable  rela- 
tions with  the  ffinoet  of  £gypt  and  Phiygia.  for 
uennaai  aowarw,  lOBia  woaia  flaBniiaM  tsoigaa 
(the  son  or  brother  of  Cypsrlu?),  wlirmi  Plutarch 
calls  (ioigiasi  but  this  conjecture  we  need  not 
hetdlrtalan^  Aiirtoda,  if  va Mlow tha  la- 
ceived  text,  assigns  to  the  tyranny  of  Periander  a 
duration  of  44  years  ;  but  the  amount  of  the 
whole  period  of  the  dynasty,  as  given  by  him,  does 
not  aeo(Md  with  his  statement  of  the  length  of  the 
several  reigns  {Po/.  v.  12,  ed.  Bekk.  v.  9,  ed. 
Goitling).    To  make  Aristotle,  therefore,  agree 
with  himself  and  with  DiogenM  LaMaa,  Sylbuif 
and  Clinton  would,  in  different  ways  alter  the 
reading,  while  (iottiiag  suppose  PsammetichttS, 
an  ^  fiaand  of  bit  nana,  to  bava  beannot  of  dm 

Wood  of  the  Cypselidae,  but  a  barbarian,  to  whom 
Periander  entrusted  the  command  of  his  mweoa- 
riea,  and  who  Mbnd  the  gofoiDBMnt  and  beU  it 
for  threo  years  ;  and  these  years  he  conaideia 
Aristotle  to  have  omitted  in  stating  the  entire  po- 
riod  of  the  dynasty.  But  this  is  a  most  &r- 
fetohed  and  imyiababla  conjecture.  In  Diogenca 
Laertius  there  is  a  very  childish  story,  not  worth 
repeating  here,  wliich  relates  that  Periander  met 
bis  end  by  violence  and  Tohuitarily.  (Herod,  iii, 
-t8— 53,  v.  92  ;  Suid.*.r.  Utplavipos  ;  Clint  F.  iL 
sub  annis  626,      ;  Plut.  4c  Jlerod,  MaL  22.) 

2.  A  tyiant  of  Amhtaeia,  nuaintemporary  witb 
his  more  famous  namesake  of  Corinth,  to  whom  he 
was  also  xeiated,  being  tha  son  of  Qoigas,  who  was 
•on  orbrafber  to  CniAuL  Tba  aMablkfaniant  of 
a  branch  of  the  £uniiy  in  Amhrada  will  be  seen  ta 
have  been  quite  in  accordance  with  the  ambitious 
policy  of  the  Cypselidae  in  the  west  of  Greece,  as 
mentioned  above.  l'eri;indcr  was  deposed  by  tha 
people,  probably  after  the  death  of  the  Cnrinthian 
tyrant  (a  c.  585).  The  immediate  occasion  of  the 
insurrection,  according  ta  Afiilotla,  was  a  gnM 
insult  offered  by  him  to  one  of  his  favourites. 
(Aiist.  FU.  Y.  4, 10,  ed.  Bekk. ;  AeL  K. /f.  xii. 
35t  F^Binn.fltf<Mk;  Dieg. Liftt L 98 1  Maaa» 
ad  toe;  Clinton,  F.  fl,  sub  anno  612  ;  Mallei^ 
Dor,  i.  6.  §  8,  8.  g  3,  iii.  9.  §  C.)         [£.  E.] 

PRRIANDER  (ncpuu^pot),  a  Oiaik  physician 
in  the  fourth  century  a  c.  He  enjoyed  some  re- 
putation in  hia  profession,  but  was  also  fond  of 
writing  poor  Terses,  which  made  Archidamus,  the 
■on  of  Agnulaus  ai>k  liim  how  he  coald  ^niStitf 
wish  to  he  e  ilird  a  bad  poet  nither  than  an  accom- 
plished physician.  (i'luL.  Jpu^ii/'ui/m.  Lacun.  voL 
ii.  p.  125.  ed  Tauchn.)  [W.  A.G.] 

PEUinOKA  {ntpi€oia).  1. The  wife <ifkKiB% 
and  mother  of  Penelope.  |,l&uuus.J 
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8.  A  daughter  of  Enrymedon,  and  by  Powidon 
the  mother  of  Nau^ithons.  (Horn,  Od.  vii.  56,  &c.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Aceuamenu«i  and  the  mother 
of  Pelagon  by  tbe  lim  god  Axioa.  (Hool  A  zd. 
142.) 

4.  A  daughter  of  Aicathous,  and  the  wife  of 
Tdamon^  by  whom  iIm  iMawM  dmnwllMr  of  Aiax 

and  Teucer.  ( Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  7 ;  Paua.  i.  42.  §  1, 
17.  §  3.)  Some  writers  call  her  Ecibooi.  (Find. 
Ittkm,  vL  65 ;  Soph.  Aj.  566.) 

A.  A  daughter  of  Hipponous,  and  the  wife  of 
Oencus,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Ty- 
deus.  (ApoUod.  i.  8.  §  4 ;  comp.  Oxnbus.) 

6.  The  wife  «f  king  Polytoiof  Corinth.  (Apol- 
kd.  iii.  5.  §  7 ;  comp.  Okdipcs.)  [  L.  S.J 

PBRICL£1TUS  (nepticAsiret),  a  Lesbian  lytic 
HI**  1  01  UM  iciioei  Of  ief|NUMiBr«  bowihim 
•hofllj  before  Hipponax,  that  >&,  a  little  earlier 
Ihaa  B.  c.  650.  At  the  Lacedaemonian  iieatival  of 
the  Gameia,  there  won  iniineal  eontMti  wHh  the 
cithanv  in  which  the  Lesbian  moficians  of  Ter- 
pander's  school  had  obtained  the  prize  from  the 
time  of  Terpaiuier  himself  to  tiuit  of  Pericleitus, 
vith  iriiom  the  glory  of  tha  iohool  ceased.  (Plut. 
A        6.  p.  1133,  d.)  [P.S.J 

PKRICLEITUS,  artist  tPaitiiJLYTU&J 

PBRICLB8  (Ik^MAiN)*  1.  The  greatett  of 
Athenian  statesmen,  was  the  son  of  Xanlhippus, 
under  whose  command  the  victory  of  Mycale  was 
gained,and  of  Agaiial*,  the  great  gwnd'dwg^tor  of 
Cleisthcnea,  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  and  niece  of  Cleis- 
thenea,  the  founder  of  the  later  Athenian  con- 
stitution. (Herod.  tL  181  ;  comp.  Clbisthknks.) 
Both  Herodotus  {L  e.)  and  Plutarch  have  thought 
the  story,  that  before  his  birth  his  mother  drramr-d 
that  she  gave  birth  to  a  liuu,  of  sulhcieul  lutciest 
to  deserve  recording.  Perieka  belonged  to  the 
deme  Cholargos  in  the  tribe  Acaraantis.  The  date 
of  his  birth  is  not  known.  The  early  period 
«f  hb  life  WM  apent  in  ntfiMMiit,  fa  thapnaa- 
Cttion  of  a  course  of  study  in  which  his  noble 
genius  found  the  most  appropriate  means  for  ita 
cultivation  and  ezpanaton  ;  tiU,  on  emerging  from 
his  obscurity,  his  unequalled  capabilities  rapidly 
raised  him  to  thnt  exalted  position  which  thence- 
forwards  he  maintained  throughout  the  whole  of 
his  long  and  brillknt  career  till  his  death.  His 
rank  ami  fortune  enabled  him  to  avail  himself  of  the 
instructions  of  ail  those  who  were  mo»t  eminent 
In  tiieir  aetfanl  aeiaooaa  «t  professions.  Music, 
which  formed  so  essential  an  element  in  the  ednca- 
tton  of  a  Greek,  he  studied  under  Pythodeides 
(Arirtot.  ap.  Phrt.  /Vr.  8 ;  Phil.  AU^  p.  118.  c.) 
The  musical  instructions  of  Damon  were,  it  is  said, 
but  a  pretext ;  his  real  lesscms  bavijiff  for  their  sub- 
ject politiad  sdence.  Pericles  ina  Oa  fttUt  UMaa* 
loan  who  recognised  the  importance  of  philoe» 
phical  studies  as  a  training  for  his  future  career; 
he  devoted  hi«  attention  to  the  subtleties  of  the 
Eleatie  school,  under  the  guidance  of  Zeno  of 
E'en.  Hilt  the  philosopher  who  cxercifntl  the  most 
important  and  iastmg  iuduence  on  his  miiul,  and 
ta  a  vary  brga  aortent  fennad  hfe  hafcftt  and  cha- 

riftcr.  was  An;ixripom<4.  f  Anaxagoras.]  With 
this  great  and  original  thinker,  the  propounder  of 
the  auhjuHost  doclriua  which  Gfaak  iHtQoaophy  had 
yet  devclopi'd,  that  the  arrangements  of  the  uni- 
Terse  are  the  dispositions  of  an  ordering  intelli- 
ffenoe,  Perides  lived  on  terms  of  the  most  intimate 
friendship,  till  the  philosopher  was  compelled  to 
ntim  fiMn  Athnb  Htm  hin  Pttidea  waa  be- 
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Ueved  to  hare  dwtiid  aat  mif  tha  end  Us 

mind,  but  the  character  of  hfe  doquence,  which, 
in  the  elevation  of  iu  sentOMDii,  and  the  parity 
and  laMnawcf  to  style^  was  the  fitting  exprcMion 
of  the  force  and  dignity  of  his  character  azid  til* 
grandeur  of  his  conceptions.     Of  the  oratory  of 
Pericles  no  specimens  remain  to  us,  but  it  aijp«^ars 
to  have  beea  dnnacterised  by  singular  force  and 
energy.    He  x^-as  described  as  thundering  and 
lightening  w  hen  he  spoke,  and  as  carryiii|[  the 
weapons  of  Zeus  upon  lus  tongno  (Pfatt.  Jib»«^ 
p.  118,  d.  ;    Diod,  xii.  40;  Aristoph.  Arhai-n, 
503 ;  Cic.  d»  OraL  iii.  34  ;  QuintiL  z.  1.  $  82.) 
The  epithal  Otynpina  whieh  wm  ghna  to  Mm 
was  generally  undt  rctood  as  referring  to  his  elo- 
qoenoe.   By  the  nnanimnna  testimony  of  ancient 
•nlhoiahfeoalafywnaer  the  highest  kind.  (Piac 
Phiu-Jr.  p.  2f''9,  e.)    His  orations  were  the  rmmtt 
of  elaborate  preparation ;  he  used  himself  to  aay 
that  he  never  ascended  the  bema  withoat  pzmj- 
ing  that  no  inai^ropriate  word  might  drop  ftvoi 
his  Hps.    (Quintil.  xii.  9.  §  l,'?.)    Accordincr  to 
Suidas  (».  V.  II^mkA.),  i'erides  was  the  tirbt  who 
committed  a  spaatt  to  nillim  befen  difiTery.  Ths 
influence  of  Anaxagoras  was  also  traced  in  the 
deportment  of  Pericles,  the  lofty  bearing  and  calm 
and  easy  dignity  «f  whieh  w«n  aHbdBed  by  at 
almo^st  unrivalled  power  of  self-command.  "Tho 
most  annoying  provocation  naver  made  him  forsake 
hia  dlgnifiad  eaa^ocncb  lOa^nieawaa  aweet,  and 
his  utterance  rapid  and  distinct ;  in  whidi  respect, 
as  well  as  in  his  personal  appearance,  he  r»'»embled 
Peisistratus.  His  figiue  was  graceful  and  majestic, 
though  a  slight  deformity  in  the  dispropofoaiMito 
length  of  his  head  furnihhed  the  comic  pt>et«  of  tha 
day  with  an  uu£ailing  theme  for  their  pleasantry, 
and  pneond  him  tta  iddounnM  of  wxw^tmhm 
and  Kf^KrjytptTTit. 

In  hia  youth  he  stood  in  some  fear  of  the  pn?-nl<L 
and,  nwara  of  tha  reMoihknc*  whfah  ^nmSS- 
covered  in  him  to  Peisistratus,  he  was  fearful  of 
exciting  jealousy  and  alarm ;  but  as  a  soldier  ho 
coodnelsd  himself  with  great  intrepidity.  How-> 
emi^iriien  Aristeides  waa  dead,Themiat(K]ea«atn»> 
cised,  and  Cimon  much  engaged  in  military  erp**- 
ditions  at  a  distance  from  Gnece,  he  began  to  take 
a  more  active  part  in  the  political  movementa  of 
the  time.    In  j)iittinj;  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
more  dcmocraticai  party  in  the  stata,  there  can  he 
no  question  that  he  mM  aetarted  hy  n  sineere  prt?- 
dilection.  The  whole  course  of  his  political  cart'cr 
proves  such  to  have  been  the  case.   There  is  not 
the  sli^tcrt  fewndartcn  ftr  iktb  CMrtnuy  suppo> 
sition,  except  that  his  personal  character  seemed 
to  have  greater  affinities  with  the  aristocrat icnl 
portion  of  the  community.  If  he  ever  entertained 
tha  rijghtast  hesitation,  his  hereditary  pnpoaM^ 
sions  as  the  prand-nephew  of  Cleistheneii  would 
have  been  (^uiie  suthcient  to  decide  his  choice. 
That  that  choice  was  ddnaiined  hy  isMih 
tives,  or  political  rivalry,  are  suppositions  which, 
as  they  have  nothing  to  rest  upon,  and  are  coii> 
tmdicted  hy  tila  wM»  tMor  of  his  public  life, 
are  worth  absolutely  nnthintj. 

As  his  political  career  is  stated  to  have  lasted 
ahova  feny  years  (Plot  Cic.  Le.\  it  must  havo 
been  somewhat  before  it.  c.  469  when  he  first 
came  forward.  He  then  devoted  himself  with  the 
greatest  assiduity  to  public  aifairs ;  was  never  to 
ht>  ^een  in  the  streets  aaeipt  Ott  liis  way  to  tha 
phwa  af  MnimHy  «r  tha  analat  mi  witUm 
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lUMj  fiam  the  conTiml  meetings  of  his  ao> 
fMMce,  once  only  bnakfaig  through  this  nde 
ti  kmtn  the  marriage  of  his  nephew  Eurrp- 
ta^ncs,  and  adioitting  to  his  society  and  con- 
iitixt  oqIt  •  few  intimate  firiendt.  He  took 
cm,  heweveTv  not  to  oaake  hhnwif  too  dtesp,  re- 
Mnis;;  himeelf  for  prst  occasions,  and  putting 
imrd  many  of  his  propontioas  through  his  par- 
im$.  Among  the  forcBOil  ind  umi  alto  of 
tk«e  wai  Ephialtes.  [EphiaLTKS.] 

Ibe  fextme  of  Pericles,  which,  that  his  in- 
kfDly  a^lit  ba  kept  free  sren  fnm  mipieian, 
ws*  ba^banded  with  the  strictest  economy  under 
lb  caiii6il  adnuoistimtiou  of  his  ate  ward  Knan- 
fAi^WMHMlk  M  wm  to  cwte  As  dbsMitciit  of 
tiw  woncfn  of  his  hon^eholi!,  was  not  Ruffident  to 
PttidM  o«t  of  hia  pnvate  leaoarees  to  vie 
nAmo  Kbwrirty  of  ChwOi  Aowifdingly, 
tf  ta|male  btin<R>lf  witli  the  peopto,  ho  followed 
tLe  s«g[|e*tion  of  his  friend  Demonidee,  to  make 
4e  paUic  treasoiT'  aTaiiable  for  similar  objects, 

rfj*ct  lo  proTide  the  poorer  citizens  not  only  with 
MSMBeat,  bat  with  the  means  of  subsistence. 
To  Mlit  iktm  to  oajtf  the  theatrical  amuse- 
RWH.  he  got  a  law  passed  that  they  should 
RoRve  itm  the  public  txeosurj  the  price  of  their 
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apiece. 

iwas  nnvvise  as  a  precedent,  and  being 
to  ft  much  greater  extent 
» vMi  vacioM  odMT  Mrali  kd  to  the 
(«:aiili*biDent  of  the  Tbeoric  fund.  {Did.  of 
iilimiim,  art  Jlteoriea.)  Another  meaaare,  in 
ilM  ■Mbjcetionable  aod  equitable,  was  ome  which 
onuiccd  that  the  citisoia  who  serred  in  the  courts 
titke  Heliaea  should  be  paid  for  their  attendance 
0<t>AM  iutarrutis — i^^uurriKoy).  It  was  ot 
<^ns  Ml  m  tlM  power  of  Pericles  to  foresee  the 
"lachievous  increase  of  litigation  which  chamc- 
>aiasd  Atheaa  at  a  later  time,  or  to  anticipate  tho 
mtiiim  «r  htor  damg^tMo  hf  whon  tlM 
pT  »M  tripled,  and  the  principle  of  payment  ex- 
to  at  the  pohlic  assembly ;  a 

wklik  bM  boos  oROBMuiy  aiSiftBtod  to 
Mdtt  huDseU:  (Bockh.  PtMie  Econ.  of  AtAen$, 
i^i  14.)  According  to  Ulpiaa  (ad  Deraosth.  w^ 
'^■^  p.  My  a.)  the  ptMtioe  oif  paying  the  dti- 
^  TIM  serred  as  soldiers  waa  fast  introdoood  by 
^•otiML  To  affinn  that  in  pmpoBing  these  mea- 
^»  Pericks  did  \ioleiice  to  his  better  judgment 
■  nicr  to  secure  popularity,  woaU  bo  to  do  him 
*  J^it  injustice.  The  whole  course  of  his  ad- 
^Ijl^uoo,  at  a  timo  when  he  had  no  hral  to 

were  the  results  of  a  w-ttled  principle  of 
y^Kj,  tlMt  the  people  had  a  liigkt  to  aU  the  ad- 
^«ia|N  and  enjoymNnto  tbai  ooold  bo  pnittod 
(if  tlwB  by  the  proper  oxpouditure  of  the  treaMires 
^  *^«h  they  were  masters.    That  in  proposing 

W  was  not  inaenaible  to  tbo  popularity 
*^  would  accrue  to  iboir  nlbar,  aiay  be  ad^ 
without  fixing  aaj  ^nrj  deep  stain  upon 
■»  ciwatler.  The  loMMio  of  other  periods  of 
■■■7  will  show  -thai  tbo  pnetiee  of  wbotoiale 
which  Ciraon  was  beginning  to  set  the 
tsuDpfe,  it  etteiMled  with  influences  even  more 
ti^^  aM  ilMpiiiii  If  Peridto  tbooibt 
messures,  thoij^'h  perverted  to  mischief 
^^^^  consw{aepcBs  beyond  his  fiBretight  or  con- 

iMi*  bt  oteittiA  to  bsw  boas  wi«  and 
'*'*«^nl>l(^  Md  lit  Uto  toto  to  bMMt  tb^ 

VQ1.III, 


were  dexterously  timed  for  the  advancement  of  bia 
pemnal  inHooutot 

The  first  occasion  on  which  we  find  the  two 
rival  parties  assuming  anything  like  a  hostile  at- 
titude towards  each  other,  was  when  Cimoii,  on 
his  return  from  Thasos,  was  bKM(gbt  to  trial 
[CiMON,  Vol.  I.  p.  750].  Pericli's  wnn  one  of  those 
appointed  to  conduct  tlie  imjM-achnient.  Itut 
whetbv  Ihe  prosecution  was  not  according  to  hia 
wishes  or  he  had  yielded  to  the  intercession  of 
Kipinice,  he  only  rose  once,  for  form*s  sake,  and 
put  forth  none  of  bie  eloquoneo.  Tbo  leool^  ao* 
cording  to  Plutarch,  was,  that  Cimon  ^\  as  acqoitted* 
It  was  shortly  after  this,  that  Pericles,  seeoro  in 
tbo  populnity  wbieb  be  bad  acquired,  asniled  tbo 
aristocracy  in  its  strong-hold,  tin-  Areiopagus. 
Here,  again,  the  prominent  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings wu  takOB  by  Ephialtes,  who  in  the  assembly 
moved  the  psephisma  by  which  the  Areinpagus 
was  deprived  of  those  functions  which  rendered 
it  formidaUe  as  an  antagonist  to  the  deniucra- 
ticnl  party.  The  opposition  which  Cimon  and 
his  party  might  have  offered  was  crippled  bv  tli« 
ever.th  connected  with  the  siege  of  Ithorae  ;  and  iu 
B.  c.  4()1  the  measure  was  passed*  Tbal  FerMee 
was  influencfnl  by  jealousy  because,  owing  to  his 
not  havuig  been  archon,  he  had  no  seat  in  the 
eondl,  or  tbal  Bj^ibdtoi  «eoodod  bfa  tiewa  oat 

nf  revenge  for  nn  offence  that  had  been  given  hfatt 
in  the  council,  are  notions  which,  though  indeed 
they  have  no  diAiM  to  attentkm,  bavo  Men  ■atio> 
factorily  refuted  (conjp.  MUller,  Eutamides,  2d 
Dissert.  I.  A.)  Respecting  the  nature  of  the 
change  effected  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Areto- 
pai'us,  the  reader  ia  refenad  to  the  Dktkmmg  «jf 
A  ntitfuities,  art.  A  rrinjKtfjm.  Thi*  success  wao 
boon  followed  by  the  ostracism  of  Cimon,  who  WM 
chargid  witii  I^eoniMB. 

In  B.  c.  457  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Tanapra 
took  place.  The  request  made  by  Cimon  to  be 
allowed  to  take  part  in  the  engagement  waa  to 
jected  through  the  influence  of  the  friends  of 
Peridea ;  and  Cimoo  having  left  hia  panoply  for 
bia  Iriendo  to  fight  round,  Pmdes,  to  if  in  enrabi- 
tion  of  them,  perfonncd  prodigies  of  valour.  We 
do  not  leam  distinctly  what  part  he  took  in  the 
movements  which  ensued.  Tho  expedition  to 
SSgypt  ho  disapproved  of ;  and  through  his  whole 
career  he  showed  himself  averse  to  those  ambitious 
Hchenies  uf  foreign  conquest  which  the  Athenians 
were  fond  of  cherishing  ;  and  at  a  totto  pOliod 
effectually  withstood  the  dreams  of  conquest  in 
Sicily,  Ktruiia,  and  Carthage,  which,  in  con> 
of  tbo  progreso  of  Oioric  settlaoMnts  ia 
the  West,  some  of  the  more  enterprising  Athenians 
had  begun  to  cherish.  In  B.  c.  45i,  after  the  liEulure 
of  tbo  expeditien  to  Tbotoly,  Porideo  led  an  ai*' 
mamcnt  which  embarked  at  Pegae,  and  invaded 
the  territory  of  Sicyon,  routing  those  of  the  Si- 
cyoniana  who  opfMMed  him.  Then,  taking  wMi 
him  Mnae  Achaean  troops,  he  proceeded  to  Acer* 
nania,  and  besieged  Oeniadae,  though  without  suc- 
cess (Thucyd.  i.  1 1 1 ).  It  waa  probably  after  these 
events  (Thirl  wall, of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pi  34), 
that  thf  recal  of  Cinmn  took  place.  If  there  WOS 
some  want  uf  generosity  in  his  oatracittm,  Peridea 
at  laast  atoned  for  it  by  binnelf  proposing  tbo 
decree  for  his  recal.  The  story  of  the  private 
compact  entered  into  between  Pericles  and  Cimon 
tbnagb  tba  iatmiitiMi  of  Bpinioo,  that  Chnon 
dmdd  bmw  tbo  oovomid  tead,  while  Peridea 
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iMk  the  lead  at  home,  it  one  which  might  laiely 
kav*  Imoi  <iaMtfoMd  had  it  «tm  natad  «■  batter 

mithwiij'  than  that  of  the  gofisip-mongera  through 
wliQn  nataich  b«caiM  acquaiated  with  it. 

It  WM  aoC  impiDbaiay  abont  tliis  IkM  that 
Pericles  took  some  steps  towards  the  realisation  of 
a  noble  idea  which  he  had  formed,  of  uniting  all  the 
Grecian  states  in  one  gt-iieml  confederation.  He 
fBt  a  decree  prntd  for  inviting  all  the  H^enic 
Ftates  in  Europe  and  Asia  to  send  deputies  to  a 
congress,  to  be  held  at  Athens,  to  deliberate  in  the 
fink  place  abont  leboilding  the  tenplea  bunt  by 
the  Persians,  and  providing  the  sacrifices  rowed  in 
the  time  of  danger  }  but  also,  and  this  was  the 
meet  important  port  oftfMidMim,  abovttiwaMMM 
of  securing  freedom  and  safety  of  navigation  in 
every  direction,  and  of  establishing  a  general  peace 
between  tiie  diftnnt  Hdknie  statas.  Ta  beir 
tbase  proposals  to  the  different  states,  twenty  men 
were  m  !»  rti  d  df  above  Bfty  years  of  age,  who  were 
sent  iu  detachmcnu  of  five  in  diffisreut  directions. 
Btt  thrai^  ^  jealousy  mitmattmmmUatilmm 

of  Sparta,  the  project  came  to  nothing. 

In  &  a  448  the  Pbodaus  deprived  the  Delphians 
of  tha  of«irigbt  of  the  temple  and  tbogvidaMyp 
of  the  treasures  in  it.    In  this  they  seem  at  least  to 
have  relied  on  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians,  if 
the  pneeodinf  bid  set  ben  •asfnled  by  tbem. 
A  I^ncedaemonian  force  proceeded  to  Phocia,  and 
restored  the  temple  to  the  Delpbiana,  who  masnted 
to  Sparta  the  right  of  preoedeiMa  fai  —mulling  tbo 
ocacle.    But  OS  soon  as  the  Lacedaemonians  had 
retired,  Pericles  appeared  before  ^e  city  with  an 
Athenian  army,  replaced  the  Phocians  in  posses- 
sion of  tbt  tmple,  and  had  the  honour  which 
had  been  granted  to  the  I^acedaemnnians  trans- 
ferred to  the  Athenians  (Thucyd.  L  112).  Next 
JMT  (B.a  447),  wben  pwpamtiona  wens  being 
made  by  Tolmid.  s,  to  aid  the  dcmocratical  party 
in  the  towns  of  Boeotia  in  repelling  the  efforts  and 
naehtnatkms  of  tba  oHgairiuaal  ansa,  Pandas  op- 
posed  the  measure  as  rash  and  unseasonable.  His 
advice  was  disr^arded  at  tbe  ttm  |  but  wben,  « 
fnr day* afler,  tbe  nem anifid  el  ^dimlertt 
Coioneia,  be  gained  great  eradit  for  his  wise  caution 
and  foresight.    The  ill  success  which  had  attended 
the  Athenians   on  this  occasion  seems  to  have 
ilMHid  dM  b^)es  of  their  enemies  ;  and  when  the 
five  years'  tnice  had  exjiired  (u.  r.  445),  a  general 
and  concerted  attack  was  made  on  them.  Euboea 
mvoltad  ;  nd  biifan  Peridea,  who  had  smnd 
•VSr  with  an  army  to  reduce  it,  could  efTect  any- 
tidng  decisive,  news  arrived  of  a  revolution  in  Me> 
gMfcmdef  tbenswBWi  of  <begw»f  p«l  of  the 
Athenian  garrison,  the  rest  of  whom  had  fled  to 
Nisaea  ;  and  int<illiynce  wm  also  brought  of  the 
flfffOMb  ef  M  IJMsdMMMin  smy  mder  Ae  eon' 
■end  ef  Pleistoanax,  acting  under  the  guidance  of 
Cksmdridas.    Perides,  abandoning  Euboea  for  the 
msent,  at  once  marched  back  to  Athena.  The 
Noponnestans  bad  already  begun  to  lavage  the 
conntry  ;  Pericles,  with  his  usual  pnidence,  declined 
the  risk  of  a  battle  ;  he  found  a  bribe  *  a  simpler 

•  When,  some  time  after,  in  a  transient  out- 
break of  ill-feeling,  Pericles  was  called  upon  to 
enbttlt  Uo  aDoeali  Ibr  iupesliaB,  thm  uppmni 

nu  item  of  ten  Lilents  spent  for  a  necei»f>arj'  purpose. 
As  the  purpose  to  which  the  sum  had  been  applied 
«M  uStuMfw^  ■ndMHioedt  tbe  ■teteiwiif  wu 
tnmMd  lopMiwitboirt«MMiM  (ArirtopkMb 


and  safer  way  of  gettiqg rid  oC  the  enemy  [Clkan- 
oRiDAa,  PLMamAMAx).  Wben  this  more  iiu- 
poruint  enemy  had  been  disposed  of,  Periclea 
turned  to  Kaboea  with  an  armament  of  50  ^lle^a 
and  MOO  heavy-armed  soldiers,  by  which  all  re- 
sistance was  overpowered.  The  Und-owmerB  of 
Chalcis  (or  at  least  some  of  them, — vh»  ThirlwalL, 
voL  iii.  p.  57)  were  stripped  of  their  estate.  Od 
the  Histiaeans,  who  had  ghea  daipar  yiOMMBliaii 
by  murdering  the  whole  crew  of  an  Athenian 
galley  which  fell  into  their  hands,  a  aererer  ven- 
geanoe  was  Mblad.  They  w«»  nrpallwl  fton 
their  territory,  on  which  -wtu  settled  a  col  on  v  <t( 
2000  Athenuns,  in  a  new  town,  Oreva,  wliicb 
looli  Aa  pbtte  ef  HisliBiib  HMee  avtnta  w^bis  4b|a 
lowed  by  the  thirty  years*  truce,  the  Atheniana 
consenting  to  evacuate  Troesen,  Pegae,  Nljwea, 
and  Achaea.  The  influence  ci  the  modermte 
counsels  of  Perides  may  probably  be  traced  in  their 
consenting  to  submit  to  such  terms.  The  conjecture 
hazarded  by  Bishop  Thirlwall  (vuL  iii.  p.  44},  that 
the  trea^  was  ifaa  work  of  the  pir^  appaaad  t» 
Pericles,  seems  iraproKible.  It  may  nt  l«-n<it  be 
assumed  that  the  terms  were  not  opposed  faj 
Periclea.  The  BMMnent  when  hk  draply  pealiiA 
and  incrensine  influence  had  just  been  strength'^r:-  d 
by  the  brilliant  success  which  had  crowned  hie 
exertien  to  neeae  Atfieia  Aen  a  faaat  periloae 
position,  would  hardly  have  been  chosen  by  his 
political  opponents  as  one  at  which  to  aat  their 
policy  in  opposition  to  his. 

After  the  death  of  Cimon  the  aristocrat icnl  partv 
was  headed  by  Thucydides,  the  son  of  Afcle^tuui. 
He  formed  it  into  a  more  reguLir  organizatioii, 
producing  a  more  merited  separation  betwaoB  it 
and  the  democratical  party.  Though  a  better  po- 
litical tactician  than  Cimon,  Thucydidea  was  no 
natch  lor  Perides,  either  as  a  poUtidan  or  m  n 
orator,  which,  indeed,  he  acknowledged,  when  once, 
being  asked  by  Archidarous  whether  he  ct  PmkJte 
was  Ae  heMir  wieallBr,  ha  nphed  tfnft  when  be 
threw  Pericles  the  latter  always  man:u;o<l  to  per- 
suade the  lyectators  that  he  had  never  been  down. 
ThaaoBliitbelwaeDlbatwo  parthewaa  hroiight  to 
■Biwiein  B.C.  444.  Thucydides  and  hia  party 
oppoaed  the  lavish  expenditure  of  the  public  trrasnre 
on  the  magnificent  and  expensive  building's  with 
which  Perides  waa  ^4***^  the  dty,  and  on  tbe 
festivals  and  other  amusements  which  he  institut»d 
for  the  amusement  of  the  citizens.  In  repl^  to  the 
damour  which  was  raised  against  Um  ni  tfba  m> 
sembly,  Pericles  offered  to  discharge  the  cxpenseef 
the  works,  on  condition  that  the  edificea  ahould  be 
inisiibed  whh  Usmbm^  M4iiitt1katof  Aa  people 
of  Athens.  The  assemb^irtft  acclamation  em- 
powered him  to  spend  aeanMh  at  he  pleased.  The 
oonlnl  wat  toon  aftv dtrfded  ^y  wIibi  iein^  and 
Pericles  waa  left  without  a  rival ;  nor  did  aaj  aMt 
threni^KNit  the  fnaaindar  of  hb  pnlitinal  aaane 


832,  with  the  Scholiast;  Thueyd.  iL  21).  It 
was  probably  this  incident  which  gave  rise  to  the 
story  which  Plutarch  found  in  several  wrritera,  that 
Peticl«»  fNT  the  purpoee  of  postponing  the  Pelepes- 
nesian  war,  which  he  perceived  to  be  inevitably 
sent  ten  talents  yearly  to  Sparta,  with  which  hs 

liiniiii  II  I  fiilliiiilhil  iiiiwi.mI  III  1  ,,iiL. 

Spartans  quiet;  a  sLntrment  which,  thons:h  pro- 
bably incccreet,  is  worth  notii^  as  a 
belief  Aat Iba warww at «v fMa Ml kHBiad  m 
bj  rttidkt  wrt  rffriuli  Motim 
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eontMt  hi*  nuprMnacr.  Notliinj^  could 
'  dignified  or  noble  than  the  attitude  which 
ukt  these  dreoiDstaiices  he  assumed  townit  the 
fmfit.  The  boundless  influence  which  he  poMMMd 
«M  we%a  perrerted  by  him  to  linister  or  unirorthy 

he  neither  indnlpcd  nor  courted  thf  mnl- 
At  long      h«  wu  at  the  head  of  the 

I  m  p—  —  — BBWIB  n»  in  W  wWB  ]Bfr> 

and  kept  •  Mfc  guard  over  it,  and  it 
I  in  Us  tiflM  iracT  great.   Beiiw  powerful  on 
«f  his  n-putatiott  and  of  his  judg- 


itajul  hariog  dearly  -!in\vii  himself  thoroughly 


spiiUe,  he  restnunt-d  the  multitude  with 
,  and  was  not  so  much  led  by  it  as  himself 
U  ill  Innw  1m  did  not  aeek  to  ncqniM  fiwer  by 
■Mllhj  WWi,  faringin?  forward  propnaitions 
«Ueh  whM  tfuil^  the  people,  but  on  the  ground 
dim  h%k  damelar  bafaig  abb  to  ipedc  in  oppo- 
■Ma  fTeo  to  its  angry  feeUngs.  And  so,  whenever 
k»Bv  thoB  iBsoIently  confident  beyond  what  the 
—■■jlHinU  by  hb  speedM  1m  fianA  iImbi 
tfj  X  ntore  warj-  tem^xr,  and  when  on  the  other 
ksad  tbi^  win  onrenaooably  alarmed,  he  restored 
AM^yMiaeonfideDoe.   And  there  waa  in  name 


^,  bat  in  reality  a  government  in  the 
iof  the  first  m.in"  (Thuryd.  ii.  fi5 ).  After 
the  eilBcian  of  Thucydides  the  organized  oppo- 
■b«  «f  ^  aristocratieal  party  waa  brdten  up, 
we  shall  see,  the  malevoienoe  of  the 
«f  Pericka  eqmwd  him  MhMi|Bently  to 


after  the  commencement  of  the  30 
a  war  hraka  ont  between  bamoa  and 
hs  towwB  af  PiSna  md  Abumu 

MDesana,  being  ranquished,  applied  for  help 
*>AtlMn,  and  were  backed  by  the  democratical 
pf^  m  SeBoaitsell  So  fiiToumble  an  o^^rtanity 
W  eanjmg  oat  tte  foiky  which  Athens  pursued 
tntrii  her  allies  vnn  quite  sufficient  to  render  the 
■toreutioQ  of  Aspasia  unnecessary  for  the  purpose 
ti  iadaciog  Peridea  to  wpptrt  th*  cMne  of  the 
^'nians.  The  Samians  were  commanded  to 
inm  hostilitiea,  and  sabaiit  their  di^te  to 
*iWn«f  M  AtMn  iritanL  Tlbllwy 

•b»ed  themsiclvet  slow  to  do,  and  Pericles  was 
*■(  *ith  a  flsel  af  40  gHUeja  to  eufiMca  the  oom- 
^-^^  >^  -  ^«idMad«4flB». 
^-  cuuititotioii  in  Samos,  and  took  100  hoa- 
the  oligarchical  party,  which  he  lodged 

*  Immc  He  alio  leried  a  contribntion  of  80 
yfcm.  The  biftt  if  ft  talent  from  each  of  the 
■•^■es,  with  a  lartje  snm  besides  from  the  oUgar- 

party  and  from  Pissuthnes,  the  satrap  of 
^''it*,  is  nod  to  have  been  offered  to  Pericles  to 
ladoa  kiinto  r>'linf}uish  his  intention,  and  of  course 
He  then  leturoed,  leaving  a  imall  gai^ 
<»i«f  AlhidnatofltaM   WIm  h*  hdl  hft, 

*  V<^T  of  Samians,  who  had  left  the  islnnd  as  he 
^f^P'McW,  having  conoertcd  measures  with  Pia* 

WMMid  ^  hostages,  overpowvfid  lha 
^(^■ian  garrison  and  their  political  oppcmenta,  and 
J^ouced  the  Athenian  alliance.  A  Phoenician 
*|*^pnintsed  to  aniat  them  ;  the  enemiea  of 
Ati>«iu  in  Qniee  «<■§  wged,  though  without 
**E**>  to  take  »ip  the  cause  of  tlie  Samians  ;  and 
^aditiiiia  wa*  uiductd  to  join  lu  tlie  revolt. 
"^^^^  with  nine  coUcagoM  and  a  fleet  of  60 
'•■tls,  retamed  lo  put  down  the  revolt.  Detach- 
wm  MOt  to  get  reinforcemeou  from  the 
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fleet.  With  the  remaining  ships,  amounting  to 
44  in  number,  Pericles  attacked  a  ISamian  fleet  of 
70,  as  it  wta  returning  from  Miletoa,  and  gainad 
the  victory,  Havint^  received  reinforcements,  he 
landed  a  body  of  troops,  drove  the  bomiaus  within 
the  wnlh,  and  pfOBwiiid  to  jfnal  tha  lofwa.  A 
victory,  though  probably  a  slight  one,  was  ^rnined 
by  the  Samiana  under  the  command  of  Melisaua 
rMauaaija],  and  Pwidea,  wHh  60  lUpi,  Mtted  lo 
meet  the  Phoenician  fleet.  In  his  abs^-nce,  the 
force  which  he  had  left  behind  was  defeated,  and 
the  Samiaaa  azerted  themselves  actively  in  intro- 
ducing nippHaa  into  the  town.  On  the  return  of 
Pericles  they  were  again  closely  besieged.  An  ad- 
ditional squadron  of  40  ships  was  sent  from  Athens 
under  the  command  of  Hagnon.  Thurmion,  and 
Thucydides.  The  Siimians  being  ii^ain  derisivt-iy 
defeated  in  a  sea-light,  were  closely  biockade<l. 
Though  Fnidaa  ia  aaid  to  have  made  me  of  lome 
new  kinds  of  battering  engines,  the  Samians  lield 
out  resolutelv,  and  murmurs  were  heard  among  the 
AtiwwihiB  Ionian,  whoaa  dimiata  hrirfts  (comp. 
Athen.  xiii.  p.  572,  e. )  soon  rendered  them  weary 
of  the  tedious  process  of  blockade.  There  is  a 
story  tliat,  in  order  to  pacify  them,  Pericles  divided 
his  army  into  eight  parts,  oiddiiaoted  them  toeaat 
lots,  the  division  which  drew  a  white  bean  being 
allowed  to  feast  and  enjoy  thasMelvei,  while  the 
others  carried  on  the  military  opefatkms.  At  tha 
end  of  nine  months  the  Samians  capitulated,  on 
condition  that  they  should  give  up  their  ships,  dis- 
amialhair  fartifaatiww,  nd  paf  iha  eoat  of  dm 
Kie::e  by  instilments.  Their  submission  was  speedily 
followed  by  that  of  the  Bysantiaes.  On  hia  return 
to  Adkam,  Pariolia  adahnlad  with  giaat  iwagai" 

ficcnce  the  obsequies  of  those  who  had  fallen  in 
the  war.  He  was  chosen  to  deliver  the  customary 
oration.  At  its  close  the  women  who  were  present 
showered  upon  him  their  chi4>lets  and  garlands. 
Elpinice  alone  is  said  to  have  contrasted  his  hard- 
won  triumph  with  the  brilliant  victories  uf  her 
brother  Cimon.  Paridea  had  indeed  good  reason 
to  be  proud  of  his  snccess  ;  for  Thucy<iides  (viii. 
76)  doei  not  scrapie  to  say  that  the  bamians  were 
wilhto  a  iwty  Hllle  afwiaallBf  ftan  lha  Alh«Bfama 
their  maritime  Bupreniaey.  Put  the  comparisdu 
with  the  Tiojan  War,  if  ever  really  made,  wua 
man  Wultf  to  ham  eona  tttm  tooM  sycophaatie 
partisan,  than  from  Periclea  UoHelf.  (Plut. /.  c; 
Thucyd.  i.  1 15—1 17  ;  Diod.  xii.  27,  28  ;  Suidas, 
s.  V.  lofdwr  6  Infios  ;  Aelian,  V.  //.  it  9  ;  Aristoplu 
Jo&am.  850.) 

Between  the  Saniian  war,  which  terminated  in 
B.  c.  440,  and  the  Puloponuesian  war,  which  began 
iaaft4Sl,  tha  AtbeniaBa  warn  Ml  aopged  ia 
any  considerable  military  operadona*  On  one 
occaiion,  though  the  date  is  uncvtaiB,  Pericles 
oeiiditod  a  great  aiiaaiaeBt  to  tfn  BasiB«,ap> 
parently  with  v.  ry  Httlo  objr-ct  ht  yond  ttiat  df  uis- 
plaving  the  power  and  maritime  supremacy  of  the 
Attaaiana,  afavawfaig  tfw  haihariana,  and  alraigth* 
ening  the  Athenian  inHuence  in  the  cities  in  that 
quarter.  Sinope  was  at  the  time  under  the  power 
of  the  tyrant  Timesikiui.  Application  was  mada 
to  Pericles  far  anIalaBea  to  expel  the  tyrant.  A 
body  of  troops,  whirh  was  left  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lajuachus,  succeeded  in  etfectiug  this 
object,  «ad  a  hady  of  600  Athenians  was  after- 
wards sent  to  take  pos«!evsi(in  f>f  the 
property  of  the  tyrant  and  his  partisans. 

WhOa  iIm  Saate  nar  am  •  aooM 

o 
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tlM  policy  whicli  AUiens  exercised  towards  her 
•IHm,  die  imm  •(  h  MiJad  greatly  tv  eenfira 
that  direct  author!^  wUdl  toe  cxiTci-^* d  nv.  r 
them.  This  policy  dM  Mi  wigiiiate  with  Pencles, 
but  it  was  quit*  in  ■coowlaiww  with  hi*  Tiewii  and 
ms  carried  o«l  li^y  Um  bl  tlM  most  complete  man- 
npr.  By  the  eoUMttKlion  of  miliUiry  MTvice  for 
tnbuu%  nuuiy  of  tk*  allied  ttUiivH  had  been 
stripped  of  tlMr  aMHtt  of  lofcnce  in  th«  tame  of 
Cimon.  It  appears,  howeTer,  to  have  hecn  on  the 
pn^HMition  of  Pericles  that  the  treasure  of  the  oon* 
Unef  WW  iMMivod  horn  MmIo  Adk«M  (about 

a  C  461  ;  see  Hikkh,  PuUL-  Ecori.  »/  Atk, 
bk.  Ui.  c  15),  and  ooeoly  approfihated  to  objeeU 
wUdk  had  M  fawBOrtiotw  oontMMi  mMk  tho  piir> 
pOM  for  which  the  confederacy  was  fir^t  fnnned. 
and  the  contributions  levied.  In  justitication  of 
this  prooednre,  Pericles  urged  that  so  long  a*  the 
AAmiaaa  Milled  their  part  of  the  OMBpact,  by 
securing  the  safety  of  their  allies  apninst  the 
attaciis  of  the  Persiun  power,  they  were  not  obliged 
to  Mite  «qr  account  of  the  mode  la  which  the 
money  wan  expeii(le<l  ;  and  if  they  accomplished 
the  object  for  which  tlie  aliiance  was  formed  with 
a»  man  Tigoor  awl  ildB  ao  to  have  a  mrplas 
treasure  reinaitiinu'  out  of  the  funds  contributed  by 
the  allies,  they  luul  a  right  to  expend  that  MipUu 
in  any  way  they  pleaotd.  Under  Ae  admiaktra- 
tion  of  Pericles  the  contributions  were  raised  from 
460  to  600  talents.  The  greater  part  of  this  in- 
create  may  have  arieen  frmn  the  commutation  of 
airviee  for  money.  There  ie  nothing  to  show  that 
any  of  the  states  were  more  heavily  burdened  than 
before  (see  Bikkh,  PuUic  Leon,  bk.  iii.  c.  16, 
p.  40U,  2nd  ed.).  The  direct  sovereignty  whidi  die 
Athenians  claimed  over  their  allies  was  also  exer- 
cised in  meet  instances  in  establishing  or  support- 
ing demoBWilhal  fevenuneot»aad  in  eonpelling  all 
those  who  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  sub- 
ject aUiee  to  lefisc,  at  all  evratfti  the  more  im- 
ptftanf  ef  Aeb  indieiri  caana  to  thn  Athmiaa 
eearta  for  trial  (Bockh,  Ui.  c.  16).  PMei  waa 
not  insensible  to  the  real  nature  of  the  supremacy 
which  Athens  thus  exercised.  He  admitted  that 
it  was  of  the  nature  of  n  ^yinnay  (Thoeyd.  ii. 
G.'{).  In  defence  of  the  assumption  of  it  he  would 
doubtless  have  urged,  as  the  Athenian  anibas- 
eadors  did  at  Sparta*  ttat  the  Athenians  deserved 
their  hi^h  {)osition  on  account  of  their  noble  sacri- 
fices in  the  cause  of  Ureeoe,  since  any  liberty  which 
the  Gieek  olatae  enjoyed  «m  the  neolt  ef  that 

solf-dcvotion  ;  that  the  M^Minacy  was  offisced  tO 
them,  not  seiaed  by  foree ;  and  that  it  waa  IIm 
jmloMy  and  hoMility  of  Spaili  uhltih  xendeeed  it 
necessary  for  the  Atheniane  in  atlfdefence  to  con- 
vert their  hegemony  into  a  dominion,  which  every 
motive  of  uaiioaal  honour  and  interest  urged  them 
to  maintain ;  that  the  Athenians  had  been  more 
modenite  in  the  excrcine  of  their  dominion  than 
could  have  becu  expected,  or  than  any  other  state 
would  have  been  uder  innilar  ctrniiwitaBCW  t  and 
that  the  right  of  the  Athenians  had  been  tacitly 
acqnieeced  in  by  the  Lacedaemonians  themselves 
nntil  aclnal  eaaaae  of  qtiarrel  hed  aiiMa  hetween 
t!i.  ;ti.  (Thucyd.  L  73,  &c.,  e>|>  cially  75,  7fi.) 
lu  point  of  fiset,  we  find  the  Corinthians  at  an 
earlier  nmiod,  in  the  held  to  delibenite 

iwaatlhtg  die  appUcatton  of  the  Saniians,  openly 
kgnng  down  the  maxim  that  each  otate  had  a 
l%hl to  punish  its  own  allies.  (Thucyd.  i.  40.)  If 
FSaiMat  did  nut  liM  ahove  the  mudms  of  hit 
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times  and  country,  his  political  morality  waa  oei 
tainly  not  hdew  thai  ef  the  age ;  nor  wooU  i 
Ik?  eaxy  even  in  more  modem  times  to  point  <  i 
a  nation  or  statMraan  whose  procedure  in  aimiia 
dreomctanMe  wonld  have  been  widelr  diiicirent. 

The  empire  which  arose  ont  of  thia  con»<)}ui  i 
tion  of  the  Athenian  confederacy,  was  atill  furthe 
strengthened  by  pkintiug  colonies,  which  com 
monly  stood  to  the  pamat  state  in  that  peeaKa 
rehtinn  which  was  understood  by  the  tem 
KKnpwxoi.  {Diet,  of  Ant.  art.  Cdlamiu.)  Colonin 
of  thia  kind  were  planted  at  Oraaa  in 
at  Chalcis,  in  Naxos,  Andros,  among  the 
ciana,  and  in  the  Thncian  Cher»one»uR.  Tkt 
■ottfciiBent  at  Sinepe  hat  heen  afaeady  spokea  eC 

The  important  colony  of  Ti.urii  was  founde<l  in 
B.  c  444.  Amphipolis  was  founded  by  Haf^os 
in  B.C.  437.  Theoe  eolaniea  alio  eecved  the  very 
importMit  purpose  of  diawiug  off  from  Athens  a 
large  part  of  the  more  troublesome  aiid  needy 
citizens,  whom  it  might  have  been  found  difficult 
to  keep  enipkiyed  at  a  tiaw  when  mm  aulitary 
opi>ratit)ns  of  any  great  magnitude  were  b^ing 
carried  on.  Pericles,  however,  was  auxioos  rather 
for  a  weP  eeaeolidaled  empire  than  leraB  axtamive 
dominion,  and  tIicTef«tre  refused  tn  !vinction  thn«-r 
plana  of  extensive  conquest  which  many  of  his 
eoattmponcite  had  biigvn  to  ehetiah.  Saeh  at» 
tempts,  surrounded  as  Athens  w;is  hy  i<'al"us 
rivals  and  active  enemies,  he  knew  wouid  he  too 
vast  to  be  attended  with  sncoesa. 

Pericles  thoroughly  underatood  that  the  mpe^ 
mary  which  it  waH  his  object  to  Rocnre  for  Athens 
reeled  on  her  man  time  superiority.  Tite  Athenian 
navy  was  one  of  the  ebjeeli  ef  hie  eopaeial  erne,  i 

A  fleet  of  (if)  galleys  was  sent  out  even.-  yeir  nod 
kept  ut  bca  for  eiflbt  months,  mainly,  of  coune,  te 
the  purpose  ef  tmnrinf  the  ewwm,  tfaeagli  the  aa^ 
sistence  thus  provided  for  the  citiz'-ns  who  sem'^d 
in  the  fleet  waa  doubtlese  an  item  in  hie  cakaia- 
tieaa.  Te  render  the  tennaaiiicatiaa  hiJtwtai 
Athens  and  Peiraeeus  stHl  more  secure,  Pericles 
built  a  third  wall  between  the  tWO  fiiat 
parallel  to  the  Peiraic  wall 

The  internal  administration  of  Pericles  is  i 
teri»ed  chiefly  by  the  mode  in  which  the  jmb'-c 
treasures  were  expended.  The  fluids  den  veil 
from  the  trihate  ef  the  aUea  mid  alhar  louRes 
were  devoted  to  a  large  extent  to  the  erection  nf 
those  magnificent  temples  and  public  buildiugi 
wUoh  leaaHad  AAena  tiie  weudev  and  adndmiiQa 

of  Oree<».  A  detailed  description  of  the  splendid 
Structures  which  crowned  the  Acrmpoha,  bdoogs 
rather  to  an  accovnt  of  Athens.  Tne  IVspyhMBs. 
and  the  Parthenon,  with  its  sculptured  |)ediu)enU 
and  statue  of  Athene,  exhibited  a  perfection  of  art 
never  before  seen,  and  never  since  surposstHL 
Ilesides  these,  the  Odeum,  a  theatre  dea^ned  6r 
the  musical  entertainments  which  Pericles  apixr*!*^ 
to  the  festivities  of  the  Panatbeiuiea,  was  con- 
straelid  aadar  hie  diteeiiea  i  and  the  tsnplwot 

l]|(  usis  and  other  places  in  Attica,  which  had  )>c'"-'^ 
debtroyed  hf  the  Persians,  were  rebuilt.  Tbe 
rapidity  wilh  which  these  weifa  were  ibddkid 

excited  astonishuMBt  The  Propylaen,  the  aait 
expensive  of  them,  was  finished  in  five  jt»>^ 
Under  the  stimulus  afforded  by  these  works  an*))'* 
tecture  and  sculpture  reached  their  highest  prrf^ 
tion,  and  lonie  nf  the  s»n«ale9t  artiste  nf  nntiq<:ilf 
were  employed  in  cn-cting  or  adorning  the  buil<i* 

The  chief  dimeiioB  and  avmight  fT  (k* 
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piiik  edi&M  was  entrusted  to  PheldiaK,  under 
nm  H^oiDtendence  were  employed  hii  two 
fifii  AlMMac*  and  Agnracritus,  Ictinna  and 
Ci3icnte«  the  architects  of  ibo  Pnrth.  non,  Mne- 
vcM  ibe  atchitect  of  the  Propylatu,  Curoebus  the 
atUMd  wha  bqan  the  temple  at  Elemia,  Calli- 
CKbss,  Metagenes,  Xenodes  and  others.  These 
wis  <aUiq|  into  aetivi^,  as  they  did  in  Tahous 
nT%  iImsI  ewf^  thiicfc  if  IndMlijr  and  eoot* 

wrci;  a:  A:h-n-s  diffused  universal  prosperity 
«Ue  titej  fgrocecded.  Such  a  Tahety  of  inatni- 
wntt  iM  wrtflAili  WM  BBV  iixdadt  that  thne 
r^ld  hardly  be  an  artisan  in  the  city  who  would 
aa  foA  KOft  for  his  industry  and  skill ;  and  as 
tmr  art  required  the  services  of  a  number  of 
MbanLDSle  labourers,  evwy  dMa  of  tiw  Ubouring 
dBKD4  fosund  employment  and  support.  This 
k«eT«c,  though  a  most  important  object,  and  one 
sUA  Perides  had  distinctly  in  riew,  was  not  the 
r'h  one  vhich  he  set  before  himself  in  this  ex- 
tnHOH.  ladepsodenUy  of  the  gratifioataea  (tf 
iHia,  wWtk  in  this  respect  aeeerdai 
«^th  tlut  of  the  fK'ople,  his  internal  and  external 
piay  bmti  paru  of  ovw  whole.  While  he  raised 
AAm  Is  that  wniwuij  wbiok  in  bis  judgment 
da  itsBTsd  to  possan,  «•  account  Ixnh  of  the 
I  capsbilities  of  the  people  and  the  glorious 
vhich  they  bad  made  for  the  safety  :ind 
BOl  tiiemseWes  only  hot  af  Greece,  the 
a«BifieMit  a«pect  which  the  city  aMumed  undel- 
tii  docctioas  was  designed  to  keep  alive  among 
^pssfrisayiisiBt  tDiiiriBtpiii  af  their  great- 

and  power.  (Comp.  Demostb.  Arts(>MT.  p. 
^%  J/id.  66&,)  This  feature  of  bis  {wlicy  is 
*rfw<lyeifHMwai«  ihaipeeeh  Mivsred  by  him 
"TO" Ike  ilaia  in  the  first  winter  of  the  Pclo[  on- 
speech  equally  valuable  as  an  em - 
«f  Ms  Hava,  whether  the  sentiments 
in  it  be,  at  is  most  probable,  such  as  be 
deUTered,  or  such  as  his  contemporary 
idea  knew  him  to  entertain  (Thucyd.  ii. 
^—46).  He  calls  upon  the  snrviTorato  resolve 
?|at  th^  spirit  they  cherish  towards  their  enemies 
^  be  bo  less  daring  than  that  of  those  who  had 
^ ;  csaaidenng  not  ahne  Aal—wJIata  heaefit 
'^ftinpf  from  re{>»;11inpr  their  enemies  but  mther 
tkpswer  of  the  dty,  contemplatiiw  it  in  reality 
Mr*  mA  Weonlnf  toren  (ffwrii)  of  it ;  and 
•■^^terer  it  wenis  to  tliein  to  be  great,  consider- 
8H  tiat  men  acquired  this  magnificence  by  daring, 
■4  jqdging  what  was  necessary,  and  maintaining 
of  boooor  in  action  (c  43).  The  design  of 
«•  Hiey  was  that  Athena  should  be  thoroughly 
7((?>Kd  &r  war,  while  it  contained  within  itself 
•««7iUmiiaiMridfnid«rlhacilii0iia  «tisfied 

•ith  p-"*^  ;to  Twike  them  conscious  of  their  preat- 
iai  lasgive  them  with  that  self-reliance  and 
^«  npn;  «yeh  «aa  •  mnr  safegoard  than  all 
^  jnlow  measures  resorted  tn  }iy  the  Spartans 
ic.  36—39)^  Hethimr  oonld  well  be  further  from 
^.  Mb  tlM  WTeSimala  Pbto  fttnd  oT  the 
F^y  of  Pericles,  if  he  mai  ns  Socrates  tXfnm  his 
^  in  saying  that  Pericles  inade  the 
^'^•hMiidle,  and  cowardly,  and  talkative,  and 
«*WT  loT«g,  by  first  aecusioniing  them  to  receive 
Wl^-  p.  51\e.).  The  great  object  of 
Y""*  to  get  the  Athenians  to  set  before 
'  'deal  of  wimt  Athcoa  and  an 
AtkeMMj  ^,^J^^t    ^     jjj^  commendations  of  the 

f^^ckaacteristics  partook  qnite  as  much  of  the 
tiliiliyn  £rf  that  rf  iBJwb  TUa 
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object,  of  leading  the  Athenians  to  value  highly 
their  station  and  privileges  as  Athenian  citizens, 
may  donbtleia  be  traced  in  the  Uw  which  he  got 
paned  at  an  early  period,  that  the  privileges  of 
citizenabip  ahould  be  con&ncd  to  those  whose 
parents  wm  both  Athanlna }  »  lav  wliich  was 
called  into  exercise  in  B.C.  444,  on  the  occasion  of 
a  present  of  com  being  sent  by  Psammetichus  from 
Egypt,  ta  ba  dialritatad  MMqg  tha  Atbeniaii 

citizens.  At  the  scrutiny  wldah  Was  st^t  on  f<x)t 
only  about  14,000  woa  fonnd  to  be  genuiue 
Athenians,  nearir  5000  being  discovered  to  be 
aliens.  That  he  had  not  iniKalculntcd  the  effect 
likely  to  be  produced  on  the  minds  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  is  shown  by  the  intereiit  and  pride  which 
they  took  in  the  piugiw  and  beauty  of  the  public 
works.  When  it  was  a  matter  of  discussion  in  the 
tissembly  whether  marble  or  ivory  should  be  used 
in  the  coasliuethwi  «f  tha  gnat  statae  of  AtbaiMi 
the  latter  was  selected,  apparently  for  ?rarcely  any 
other  reason  than  that  it  was  the  more  costly. 
We  have  ahaady  aeen  till  thahwe  idea  ef  hwring 
their  name  disconnected  with  the  works  that 
adorned  their  city,  was  sufficient  to  induce  them  to 
■Mikii  P^iko  in  his  kriah  application  of  tho 
pnblae  treasures.  Pity,  that  an  expenditure  so 
wise  in  its  ends,  and  so  magnificent  in  its  kind, 
should  have  been  founded  on  an  act  of  appro- 
priation, which  a  strict  impartiality  cannot  |M^f« 
though  a  fair  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  age  and  people  will  find  much  to  palliate  it. 
The  honesty  of  the  obJeetioQS  raised  agMMt  it  by 
the  enemies  of  Pericles  on  the  score  of  its  injustice 
is  very  questionable.  I'he  issue  of  the  oppositiQii 
of  Thneydides  waA  his  party  hat  alwaiy  beeo 
noticed. 

It  was  not  the  mere  device  of  a  demogogue 
anxious  to  secure  popul.u  ity,  but  a  part  of  a  letued 
policy,  which  led  Pericles  to  provide  amnsement 
for  tiie  people  in  the  shape  of  religious  festivals 
and  musical  and  dramatic  entertainments.  Tiiese 
were  at  the  wane  time  intended  to  prepare  the 
citizens  by  cheerful  relaxation  and  intellectual 
stimulus  for  enduring  the  exertions  necessary  for 
the  graatnen  and  vdl-lwnig  of  the  state,  omI  la 
lead  them,  as  they  lu'cnme  conscious  of  the  enjoy- 
ment as  well  as  dignity  of  their  c9ndition,  as 
AdHnln  otlMMy  to  h^  mdy  to  put  ftwA  dieif 
most  strenuous  exertions  in  defending  a  position 
which  secured  to  them  so  many  advantages. 
(Thucyd.  ii.  38,  40.)  The  impulse  thai  would  bo 
given  to  trade  and  commerce  by  the  inerano  of 
rrqiiirements  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians  was 
uIm)  an  element  in  his  calculations  (Thucyd.  ii. 
38).  The  drama  eipedaUy  ihMUlifiMd  tho  ago 
of  Pencil  s  [  AFsrifYi.i  s,  SoFifrv  LEs ;  Dicf,  of 
Ant  art.  Vomoedta,  Tn^oediul.  From  the  comie 
poeta  Foridea  had  to  MMlalb  nHBefoas  attadti. 

Their  ridicule  of  his  personal  peculiarity  cnuld 
excite  nothing  more  than  a  passiug  laugh.  More 
•erfeas  ttttmpta  mn  aiode  by  thai  to  xen^  Ms 

position  suspicious  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  They 
exaggerated  his  power,  spoke  of  his  party  as 
Peisistratids,  and  called  upon  bim  to  swear  that  he 
was  not  about  to  assume  the  tyranny.  Cratinni 
threw  out  insinuations  as  to  the  tardiness  with 
which  the  building  of  the  third  long  wall  to  Peiraecus 
proceeded.  His comwctian  with  Aspasia  was  mada 
the  ground  of  frequent  sollies  (.Schol.  ad  Plat.  p. 
301,  ed.  Bekker  ;  Plut.  Per,  24).  His  high  cha- 
mA  lalat  probity,  bowtfov  mriwred  iB 
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thete  attacks  honnleu.  Bat  that  Pericles  was 
th*  Wthor  of  a  kw  pamd  B.  C.  440,  rcstmining 
the  exhibition  of  coinedT,  is  not  priihable.  (  Thirl- 
wall,  vol.  iiu  a  83;  Cicde  Hep.  ir.  lu,  11.) 
The  enemie*  m  PtaUn^  Viable  to  rain  his  repu- 
tation by  these  meati'^,  nllacktd  him  throtigh  his 
fheiida.  A  charge  was  brought  agamst  Pheidias 
of  apiffopriating  part  of  the  daitimd  to  adoni 
ths  atatue  of  the  gxltleRS  on  the  Acropolis  ;  and 
Ifaaon,  a  wotknau  who  had  hoan  amolojed  by 
Phaidiatt  WM  Mbaffiifld  to  asppait  toa  diarge 
[Mknon].  By  the  dm-ction  of  Pericles,  however, 
the  golden  ornaments  had  been  so  filed  as  to 
admit  of  being  taken  off.  Pericles  challenged  the 
accusers  to  weigh  them.  They  ihiank  from  the 
test,  but  the  probity  of  Pheidias  was  established. 
This  charge  having  been  fniille»s,  a  second  at- 
taA  VM  made  on  )inn  for  having  in  tiM  sculp- 
ture on  the  shield  of  the  goddess,  representing 
the  battle  with  the  Amazons,  introduced  portraits 
•f  himself  and  Feridea.  To  support  this  dni^ 
again  Mcnon  was  bmnght  forward,  and  Phcidias 
was  cast  into  prison  as  having  shown  dishonour  to 
the  mtiaiHl  nligian.  Aceovdfof  to  Plntonh  ho 
died  there,  either  by  poiNoti.  or  by  a  natural  death. 

Tha  naxt  attack  was  intended  to  wound  Paor 
ok»OB«BtillBoniniaitiv«sida.  Tha  eoDMeliim 
bitwal  Parides  and  Aspasia,  and  the  greftt  as- 
cendancy which  she  had  over  him,  has  already 
been  spoken  of  in  the  article  Aspa»ia.  (Respect- 
ing the  benefit  which  the  oratory  of  Perides  was 
supposed  to  hu'.e  derived  from  her  instructions, 
see  Plat.  Altmm.  p.  236,  e.  2J(>,  a.)  The  comic 
Mat  Bmaaififm  instituted  a  proaecntion  against 
her,  on  the  ground  of  impiety,  and  of  pandering 
to  tha  vices  of  Pericles  by  corrunting  the  Athe- 
nini  woBwn ;  •  ehaig^  beyond  •U  denbt  na  ■fam- 
derous  as  that  mode  against  Pheidias  of  doing 
the  same  under  jcetence  of  admitting  Athe- 
iiiaa  kdiae  to  i^  ikt  progre«  of  hia  wocks 
(Thirlwall, iiL  pp»  S7»  19).  ApparenUy,  whOe thia 
trial  was  pending,  Diopeithes  got  a  decree  passed 
that  those  who  denied  the  existence  of  the  gods, 
er  hitroduced  new  opinions  aboat  celestial  phaeno- 
mena,  should  be  informed  against  and  impeached 
according  to  the  process  termed  tlaayftKla  ( DicL 
i^JmL  art.  JStes^afia).  This  decree  vnis  aimed 
nt  .\navagonis,  and  through  him  at  Pericles. 
Another  decree  was  nruposed  by  Dracontidt^s,  tltat 
Peridaa  ahonld  ui  in  Maoant  ef  hIa  expendi- 
ture of  the  public  moi;f  v  b<'fore  the  PrytaneR,  who 
wcce  to  condnct  the  trial  with  peculiar  solemnity. 
On  the  ■mmdimnt  of  Anon  it  wm  decrsed  that 
the  trial  should  take  puce  before  1500  dicoiits. 
Asnasia  was  acquitted,  though  Periclea  was  obliged 
to  oeacend  to  entreaties  and  tears  to  save  her.  The 
fate  of  Anaxagocaa  la  uncertain  [  Anaxauuras]. 
Of  the  proceedings  against  Pi-ricles  hiinM>!f  we 
hear  Tiolhing  further.  ( I'luL  /.  c.  ;  Atheu.  xiii. 
p.  589,  where  several  of  the  gossiping  stories 
about  Pericles  vrill  be  found  ;  Diod.  xii.  39  ;  Di(^. 
Laert.  ii.  12.)  It  was  the  oninion  entertained  by 
nan/  nMiaiit  wiHan  that  fm  diand  af  die  im- 

pSBUng  prosecution  was  at  least  one  of  iht-  mo- 
tina.  which  induced  Pericles  to  hurrr  on  the  out- 
hnak  ef  the  war  with  flparla.  That  ttia  unworthj 
chaij^  was  a  false  one  i«  abundantly  evident  from 
the  unpartial  and  emphatic  statements  of  Thucy- 
dides.  The  hooea^  e(  Pwiclw  waa  nnimpeach- 
•ble,  and  the  ontbnak  of  ho^Uties  inevitable. 

Whan  tha  Caujnmm  ^vlied  to  Athena  Sor 


assistance  against  Corinth,  one  of  their  main  argU' 
nients  was  that  hostUitiaa  hetveen  the  rival  cooa- 
fedcracies  could  not  bo  postponed  much  lonj^r. 
Pericles  doubtless  fon  san  this  when  by  bis  advic* 
«  dofnaiva  alliaBri  was  oontoMlad  erttli  tlM  Catw 
cyraeanv  and  ten  galleys  sent  to  assist  them, 
under  Lacedaemonius  the  son  of  Cimon,  wbi^h 
««•  only  to  be  farooght  into  aeliMi  in  enan  •  do- 
scent  upon  the  territories  of  the  Corey raeans  w  .-rv 
threatened.   Plutarch  represents  Periclea  as  mcud- 
ing  ae  MBbH  a  fbiee  through  jealousy  of  the  fcmfly 
of  Cinion.    Pericl-s  niii:lit  sifoly  have  defied  thn 
rivalry  of  a  much  more  fonnidaUe  peraon  than 
Lacedsenionins.   A  krger  squadron  of  20  ahipe 
was  sent  out  not  long  after,  in  case  the  force  6rsi 
sent  should  prove  too  small.  (Thucyd.  L  31 — 54.) 
The  measures  taken  by  the  Athraians  with  re» 
spcct  to  Potidaen  MMoaa  hnl  the  snnction  of 
Pericles,  if  they  were  not  MiiTire'<ted  by  him, 
(Thucyd.  i.  56,  &c)  After  war  hod  been  declared 
by  the  congress  of  Aa  Palayoimarfin  aBinnreii,  as 
the  members  of  it  were  not  in  a  rendition  to  com- 
mence hostilities  immediatek,  various  embaMsies 
wwa  aant  to  Athena,  miaifcatty  nthor  with  tim 

intention  of  multi]ilying  causes  of  hostility,  than 
with  a  sincere  intentian  to  prevent  the  outbreak 
ef  wtXk    TIm  fint  daoMid  made        that  the 
Atfwrff"*  should  banish  all  that  rmtSmA  9t  tito 
accursed  fismily  of  the  Alcmaeonids.    This  wn<i 
clearly  aimed  at  Perides,  who  by  his  mother'* 
side  was  connected  with  that  hente.   The  de^gn 
of  the  Laced.iemonians  was  in  nnid'T  Pericles  an 
object  of  odium  when  the  ditiicuiucs  of  the  wht 
onnt  to  be  fidt  by  the  Athenians,  by  making  h 
appear  that  he  was  the  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
peace.  (Thucyd.  i.  127.)   The  demand  was  die- 
regarded,  and  ^  Lneednemoninna  in  their  tnn 
directed  to  free  thera5«?lvc8  from  the  pollution  con- 
tacted by  the  death  of  Pausanian  Sobaequent 
domndt  ym»  vade  that  the  AOmkm  akoold 
miaa  the  aege  of  Potidaea,  restore  Aegina  to  inde- 
pendence, and  especially  repeal  the  decree  again i^t 
the  Megarians,  by  which  the  latter  were  o&cludcd, 
on  pain  of  death,  from  the  agom  of  Athena,  nad 
from  all  ports  in  the  Athenian  dominions.    One  of 
the  scandalous  stories  of  tht  time  represented  this 
decraa  aa  Innring  been  procured  by  Peddea  firon 
private  motives,  some  Megarians  having  carried  off 
two  girls  belonging  to  the  train  of  Asposia.  (Aria- 
toph.  Jelank  MO.)  Them  waa  ^uto  naficanit 
ground  for  the  decree  in  the  long-sUnding  enmity 
between  the  Athenians  and  M<jgatians»  which* 
just  hafina  the  deene  was  passed  on  tha  natinn  of 
Charinna»  had  been  inflamed  by  the  murder  of  an 
Athenian  herald,  who  had  been  sent  to  obtain 
satisCsction  from  the  Megarians  for  their  ha\  ing 
encroadted  upon  the  consecrated  land  that  lay  be- 
Iween  the  territories  of  the  two  states.    This  de- 
uuuid  of  the  Lacednemunians  was  succeeded  by 
OM  that  tiM  Athenians  shotdd  leave  all  Greek 
states  independent,  that  is,  that  Athens  should 
relinquish  her  empire,  intimations  being  gitreu  that 
peace  night  be  aspaotod  if  Ik&m  eonditioaa  were 
complied  with.    An  assembly  was  hold  to  deli- 
bente  on  the  answer  to  be  giren  to  the  Laoedae* 
nMnioML  Tiie  trae  nwllvoa  wUbh  aslnalad  I^sci* 
cles  in  resisting  these  demands  are  given  by  Tho- 
cydidee  in  the  speech  which  he  puto  into  his 
mouth  OB  the  4MeaBion  (L  140—144).  Peridea 
judged  rightly  in  telling  the  Athenians  that  the 
doMuida  aiade  of  theB»  o^eciBUy  that  abovt  Me 
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pi^        wma  nort  intisted      wm  m&n  pre- 

Ifits  by  which  the  Lacedaemoniant  were  trvinf? 
tb  and  reaointion  of  the  Athesiaiu ;  and 
*rt  ii  thM  patellar  viaw,  in««lvii^f  thaiHiole  prin- 
&.'r  (,{  submiMion  to  S{iarta,  it  became  of  the 
KUMl  iaqwctasoa  not  to  yield.  He  pointed  ont 
At  ■iiiiiteffj  wUA  AtliaM,  at  the  bead  of  a 
CMpact  dominion,  posseased  over  n  disjointed 
liigM  like  that  of  the  Peloponnetians,  wliiclu  morc- 
9t«t,  had  not  at  ita  immediate  command  the  re- 
taanet  ueoeMarj  for  carrying  on  the  A^-ar,  and 
•"•dd  find  the  irr*-atest  dithculty  in  imsint;  thi-m  ; 

how  impo&fcibie  it  was  that  the  Pelopon- 
»<aan  ahwild  ba  abla  to  copa  with  tka  Athenami 
W  tf,  and  how  utterly  fruitle«»  their  attack 
««iM  ba  vhiia  Athena  xemained  oistraM  of  the 
m  Tba  eanaa  wMeh      nnmmiM  tkara- 

ir*^  wa*,  that  the  Atht-nians  shmild  not  attempt 
to  deiotd  their  temtory  viien  invaded,  bat  retire 
tiba  dtf,  and  davnla  aB  their  attention 
to  jecuring  the  strength  and  efficiency  of  their 
lary,  with  which  they  could  make  severe  retalia- 
4ms  <m  the  territories  of  their  enemies;  since  a 
*vttiy  by  land  would  be  of  no  service,  and  defeat 
••aid  immedintely  be  followed  hy  the  revolt  of 
&cit  (ubject  aiiies.    He  warned  them,  however, 
d«  thty  aul  te  content  with  daCndinff  what 
tt^y  alr«dy  poeaeseed,  and  must  not  attempt  to 
txttaA  their  dominion.    War,  he  bade  them  ob- 
«rai»«nMMtbaKveideiit  and  lltay  wadd.the 
t«  M  thi-  ill  fffects  of  it,  if  they  met  their  an- 
tvmitfs  with  aiacrity.    At  hia  caggestion  the 
AiiMlBa  gnat  ftr  wraar  tethe  Laeadaemonian 
■hiiidJors,  that  they  would  rescind  the  decree 
4|Hnt  Hegora  if  the  Lacedaemonians  woald  cease 
t>  odade  strangers  from  intercourse  with  their 
dusens ;  that  tlMj  araold  leave  their  allies  inde- 
pewlent  if  they  «m  ao  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
ttot) ,  aad  if  Spaitft  wanld  grant  real  independence 
^htttUm;  and  thntlliif  ««s  alffl  wOliBg  to 
iuWit  their  ditTeri-ncaala«rt*itration. 

la  ooe  luue,  indoad,  Fehdes  may  be  looked 
>V»io1ho  natber  9i  fSbm  FA^ftamAn  fa- 
*^«ch  as  it  was  mainly  his  enlightened  policy 
v&ich  had  raised  Athena'to  that  donca  of  power 
«^  Vndaaad  itt  tbo  I  ■ni(hinmniilani  tbe  jea> 
^  and  alam  which  Thucydides  (i.  23)  dia- 
^*'7  sffinu*  to  have  been  the  real  cause  of  the 
nkifRxioeuan  war.    How  accumtely  Pericles  had 
alodatedthe  r<  -6<juro«  of  Athens,  and  howwlaely 
■*  bd  diccemc'd  her  true  policy  in  the  war,  w^a» 
MiiiNd  manifeat  by  the  spirited  struggle  which 
aaiataioed   even  when  the  Peloponnesians 
•^•applied  with  Persian  gold,  and  by  the  irre- 
fvable  diMrteta  into  which  she  was  plunged  by 
^  ^onaio  fimM  tbe  policy  enjoined  Paiides. 

Jf*  the  ipriiit^  fif  11.  c.  4.'J1  Plataea  was  seized. 
^  ndes  preporod  with  vigour  for  hostilities  ; 
^  •  "ilqinimaii  amy  Mig  aMemblad  at 
isthnos  another  embassy  was  sent  to  the 
Ai^eiusni  by  Archidamoa  to  aio  if  they  were  di»- 
1^  to  viehl.  In  accordance  with  a  daoaa  which 
^■tle*  had  had  passed,  that  no  herald  or  ero- 
■■J  ^ould  I*  received  after  tlie  Lacedaerooniiuis 
■i  tAeii  the  field,  the  auibawsaJor,  Melesippus, 
V3«  not  nffered  to  enter  the  city.    Pwidea,  sua. 
^oiig  ^lat  Archi<lrin;iis  in  liis  invasion  might 
hit  property  untouched,  either  out  of  private 
"?^*^>  ar  by  tba  direetion  of  the  Pelopon- 
J****  ia  eider  to  excite  odium  apiiist  him, 
^'"^Aii  m.  Mil mMj  of  the  people  that  if  hia 
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bmda  w«w  left  vmavagad,  ba  wooU  f^ve  fhm  vp 

to  be  the  property  of  the  Btate  (Thucyd.  ii.  1 3). 
He  took  the  opportunity  at  the  same  time  of  giving 
tba  Atfiedaaa  an  aceemt  of  the  reaonicai  they  had 
at  their  command.  Acting  upon  his  advice  they 
conveyed  their  moveable  property  into  the  city, 
transporting  their  cattle  and  beasts  of  burden  to 
Kuboea.  When  the  Peloponnadan  amy  idnuMed 
desolating  Attica,  the  Athenians  were  clamorous  to 
bo  led  out  against  the  enemy,  and  were  angry  with 
Peridea  baeuiae  ho  steadily  adhered  to  tba  pdiey 
he  had  recommended.  He  would  hold  no  assembly 
or  meeting  of  any  kind.  He,  however,  kept  cImo 
goard  on  tbe  waua,  and  aent  out  cavalry  to  protect 
the  Innd**  near  th<-  city.  While  the  F'eloponncsian 
army  was  in  Attica,  a  fleet  of  100  ships  was 
aent  reond  P^oponneaaa.  (Thucyd.  ii.  18,  &c) 
The  fore8ii,'!.t  <,['  I'ericles  may  probably  be  tntced 
in  the  setting  apart  1000  talenta,  and  100  of  the 
beat  atiling  galleys  of  the  year,  to  be  employed 
only  in  case  of  an  attack  being  mda  on  Athens 
by  sea.  Any  one  proposing  to  appropriate  thera 
to  any  other  purpose  was  to  suffer  death.  Another 
Hect  of  thirty  ampa  waa  sent  along  tba  eoaata  of 
Locris  and  Euboea :  and  in  this  sime  summer  the 
population  of  Aegina  was  expelled,  and  Atheuuui 
coloniflta  ant  lo  take  pooiooaion  of  lihe  iahnd.  An 
alliance  was  also  entered  into  with  Sitalcea,  king 
of  Thrace.  In  the  autumn  Fericica  in  person  kd 
an  army  into  Megaria,  and  mragad  most  of  tba 
countr}'.  The  decree  against  Megara  before  spoken 
of  enacted  that  the  Athenian  oenenUa  on  entering 
offlea  ohooM  awoar  to  invade  Megaiia  twice  a  year 
(Plut,  L  c. ;  Thucyd.  iv.  66).  In  tbe  winter  (u.  c 
431 — 430),  on  the  occasion  of  paying  funeral  ho- 
nours to  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  coune  of  the 
bootilitiea,  Peridea  was  cho»en  to  deliver  tba  ora- 
tioo,  (Thucyd.  ii.  35 — 4(il)  In  the  summer  of 
the  next  year,  when  the  Peloponnesians  ijivaded 
Attica,  Pendia  pursued  the  same  poUqr  M  belbrai 
In  this  summer  the  plague  made  its  appearance  in 
Athens  (Thiicyd.  ii.  48,  itc).  An  armament  of 
100  abipB  (tlraeyd.  a  56)  waa  eondoeted  hy 
Pericles  in  person  to  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus. 
An  edipae  of  the  son  which  happened  just  before 
Aa  float  aet  mB  aflbided  Pttxlii  an  oppettnnity 
of  applying  the  a^^tronomical  kliewledga  wliich  ha 
had  derived  from  AnoxaffMaa  in  qoietiiig  tba  alam 
which  it  occasioned.  (PTuL/W.  35.) 

The  Athenians,  being  exposed  to  the  devastayon 
of  the  war  and  the  phifrne  at  tlie  same  time,  not 
unnaturally  began  to  turn  their  Utougbts  to  peace, 
and  looked  upon  Pericles  as  the  aniMr  of  all  their 
distresses,  inasmuch  as  he  had  persuaded  them  to 
go  to  war.  Pericles  was  unable  to  prevent  the 
lending  of  an  embassy  to  Sparta,  with  propo«li 
for  yn'ace.  It  was  however  fruitless,  Pericles  then 
called  on  aiaembly,  and  endeavoured  to  bring  the 
people  to  a  better  mind  {  aeC  fartb  die  giwinda 
they  hi\i\  f^r  hoping  f>r  buckss  ;  pointed  out  tho 
tinrfiasonahlfnesa  of  being  cast  down  and  diverted 
firoma  coma  of  aelioBd«Hbeiately  taken  up  by  an 
unfciaoaen  aeeidant  like  that  of  the  pfaigue,  and 
especially  tbe  mjiutice  of  holding  him  in  any  way 
responsible  for  the  hardships  they  were  suffering 
on  a<«>ant  of  it.  It  was  imposaiUa  now  to  retreat; 
their  empire  must  be  defended  at  any  sacrifice,  for 
it  was  perilous  toalmndonit  (Thucyd.  ii.  60 — 64). 
Though  his  speech  to  tOBM  extent  allayed  the 
public  ferment,  it  did  not  remove  from  their  minds 
the  irritation  they  £elu    Cleoa  appears  among  hia 
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ihitmcwt  enemies.  According  to  Plutarch  a  decree 
VTM  paaaed  that  Perirle«  should  be  deprived  of  his 
command  and  pay  a  t'lnc,  the  amount  of  which  was 
variously  stated.  Thocjdides  merely  says  tli.it  !ir 
was  f'nu'd.  Tiic  ill  feeling  of  th*^  jwopl'-  Im  ii 
fouitd  this  vent.,  Pericles  soou  re»uuicd  iiia  accub- 
tonad  sway,  and  waa  agiuii  dectad  ana  of  the 
gHMCal^^  for  the  enduing  year. 

The  military  operations  of  B.C,  4 '29  were  doubt- 
leaa  eoodneled  imder  tht  gaiMal  superintaodenea 
^Fariclt  s  though  he  does  not  appear  to  have  can- 
ducted  any  in  person.  The  plagiia  carried  otT  most 
of  hia  saar  caBMaliaaa»  Hia  son  Xanthippus,  a 
profligate  and  undBtUol  jouth,  his  sister,  and  most 
of  his  intimate  friends  died  of  it.  Still  Periclefi 
maintniued  unmoved  his  calm  bearing  and  piiilo- 
Mpliic  composure,  and  did  not  OfHi  attand  the 
funeral  rites  of  tli  "!*'-  who  were  carried  off.  At 
last  hi»  only  surviving  legitimate  son,  Puruius,  a 
youth  of  greater  promise  than  his  brother,  fell  a 
victim.  Tl«e  finnness  of  Pericles  thru  at  last  pave 
way  ;  as  he  placed  the  funeral  garland  on  Uie  head 
of  the  lUUess  youth  ho  Imrat  into  tMia  and  aobhed 
aloud.  lie  had  one  son  remaining,  his  child  by 
Aspasia.  Either  bj  a  repeal  of  the  law  respecting 
k^timacy  wkidi  1m  UnMetf  Ind  bafere  got  passed, 
or  h^  a  ipaeial  TOta,  ho  was  allowed  to  enrol  this 
Kon  m  his  own  tribe  and  give  him  his  own  name. 
In  the  autumn  of  b.  c.  429  Peridee  Umaelf  died 
of  a  liaganag  aicknass,  which,  if  a  variety  of  the 
]i';Jv*u«',  was  not  attended  by  its  usual  violent 
bymptoms,  but  was  uf  such  a  nature  that  he 
waatad  away  by  slow  degrees.  Theopluaatas  pre- 
served  a  story,  that  ho  allowed  the  women  who 
attended  him  to  hang  an  amulet  round  his  neck, 
which  ho  ahowad  to  a  Mand  to  indieato  ib»  ox- 
tremity  to  which  sickness  had  reduced  him,  when 
he  could  aubmit  to  such  a  piece  of  superstition. 
Whan  at  tha  point  of  death,  aa  faia  ftianda  were 
'  gathaiad  lannd  his  bed,  recalling  his  virtues  and 
snccessee  and  enumerating  hia  triumphs  (in  the 
course  of  his  military  career,  in  which  he  was 
aqually  remarkable  for  hia  pnidooea*  and  his  coo- 
raije,  he  had  erected  as  many  as  nine  tni['hies\ 
overhearing  their  remarks,  he  said  that  they  h:ui 
loigotten  his  greatest  pmise :  that  no  Athenian 
through  his  means  had  been  made  to  put  on 
mourning,  lie  survived  the  commencement  of  the 
war  two  yeara  and  dx  months  (Thoe.  iL  65). 
His  df'atli  was  an  irrepamMo  loss  to  .Athens.  The 
policy  he  had  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  his 
Mlva^oitiBana  waa  aoon  depaHad  mai}  and  dkoee 
who  came  after  him  Wing  f;ir  inferior  to  him  in 
personal  abilities  and  merit  and  more  on  a  level  with 
each  other,  in  their  eagerness  to  assume  the  reins  of 
Iho  atata,  faatoak  thaasaltea  to  unworthy  modes 
of  securing  popular  favour,  and,  so  far  from  check- 
ing the  wrong  inclinations  of  the  people,  fostered 
and  OBcouraged  them,  wliiia  the  opsfatiooa  of  the 
forces  abroad  and  the  counsels  of  the  people  at 
home  were  weaikeued  by  diviaion  and  strife  (Thuc 
ii65). 

The  name  of  the  wife  of  Pericles  is  not  men- 
tioned. She  had  been  the  wife  of  Uipptmiuia,  by 
whom  she  waa  the  mother  of  CalHasw  [(Uuuua, 
Vol.  I.  p.  567.J  She  bore  two  sons  tO  Pllridas, 
Xanthippoa  and  Paafaia.  She  lived  vnlnpply 

*  Ha  wad  to  say  that  as  far  as  their  fate  de- 
pended upon  hini»  tha  Atheniana  ahoald  bo  iin> 
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with  Pericles,  and  a  divocaa  took  pbux  fay  mntoal 
consent,   when  Pericles  connected  himself  with 
Aspasia  by  a  tie  as  close  as  the  Uw  allowed. 
union  with  her  continued  in  uninterrupted  bai*> 
niDiiy  till  his  diath.    Tt  is  p'ts-ilile  ennugh  that 
Afepiuiia  occaisioneci  the  alienatiuu  ot  Pericles  froaj 
his  wife ;  but  at  the  same  tinie  it  appears  that  she 
had  been  divorced  by  her  former  husband  likewise. 
By  Aspasia  Periclea  had  one  son,  who  bore  his 
nanow  Of  hia  atriet  paobity  ho  left  tho  doeisiro 
proof  in  the  fact  that  at  his  death  he  wai  found 
not  to  have  added  a  single  drachma  to  his  heio- 
ditory  pro(>erty.   CSeeio  {BrmL  7.  §  27,  dm  OnL 
ii.  2J.  s;  93)  speaks  of  written  orations  by  Periclea 
as  extant.     It  is  not  unlikely  that  he  wus  de- 
ceived by  some  spurious  productions  bearing  hi»  ^ 
name.    (Quint.  /.  O.  iiu  1.)     He  mentions  tho  i 
tomb  of  Pericli^s  at  Athens  (r/r  Fm.  v.  2).     It  waa 
on  the  way  to  the  Academy  (Pans.  i.  29.  §  3). 
There  was  also  n  statue  of  him  at  Athens  (  Paaa.  L 
2a.  $  2).   (Ph.t.  /•,;-.  Vv;  Thiriwall,  iRat  ^  1 
Cifveo$t  voL  iii.  cc.  17 — 2U>.  ' 

2.  Son  of  thopnoading,  by  AspadaCPmcLaa, 
No.  1].   lie  was  one  of  the  genends  at  the  b,»ttl  if 
Aigimisae,  aod  was  put  to  death  in  oooseqoeuce  ot 
tho  naaneeeaalhl  iaaoe  of  that  hattla.  (Xon.  Hd- 
i.  5.  «  16.)  [CP.  M.1 

PERICLY'MENUS  (n*puc\6fityo5).  1.  One 
of  the  Argonauts,  was  a  son  of  Neleus  and  Chloris, 
and  n  brother  of  Nestor.  (Horn.  Od.  xL  28j  ; 
Apollod.  i.  f).  §  15;  Orph-  ArgoM.  \:)h.)  Pos.  iilon  j 
gave  him  the  power  of  changing  himself  into  dif- 
ferent facna,aiid  conferred  npon  him  great  strcngth, 
but  he  was  nevertheless  slain  bv  Heracles  at  the 
taking  of  Pylos.  (ApoUod.  i.  9.  §  9,  ii.  7.  § 
ApDlIon.  Rhod.  L 166  with  tho  ScboL;  Or.  MA 
xiii.  55G,  &c.;  Eustath.  o7  //  //,.  p.  1 H  .5.)  Accord- 
ing to  Uvginus  {I'ah.  lU)  Penclymenoa  escaped 
Handaa  u  the  shape  of  an  eagle. 

2.  A  son  of  Poseidon  and  Chloris  t)ie  daughter 
of  Tciresias,  of  Thebes.  In  the  war  of  the  Seven 
against  Thebes  he  was  believed  to  have  killed  P.ir- 
thenopaeus  (Apollod.  iii.  6.  §  tl ;  Paus.  viii.  18,  in 
\:\\.\  I'liri])  r!ujen.  1157),  and  when  he  pursued 
Aiupiiianius  the  latter  by  the  command  of  Zeus 
was  swallowed  up  by  the  eaitib  (Pind.  A^ii. 
37.  ^c.  with  the  Sthol.)  [L.  S.] 

PKKICL  V'MEN  USCn«piKAvM«''os),  a  statuaiy 
of  vnknewn  age  and  cooatiy,  ia  onanNMcatad  bf 
Pliny  among  those  who  made  aihlitat  ei  armalDs  ft 
venatoru  soorj^ioaafaiyos  (i/.  A*,  xuiv.  8.  s.  19.  | 
34).  Ono  of  Uawotltab  nftni]aalitaa,u  men- 
tioned  by  TMfaoi  {miv,  Grmto.  5fti  p.  118,  chI. 
Worth.).  [P.  S.] 

PERl'CLYTUS  (UtpUKvros),  a  sculptor,  who 
beloni;ed  to  tho  best  period  and  to  ooo  of  tho  hait 
schools  of  Grecian  art,  but  of  whom  scarcely  any- 
thing is  known.  He  is  only  mentioned  in  a  single 
passage  of  Panaaniaa  (r.  17.  §  4 ),  from  which  we 
learn  that  he  was  the  disciple  of  Polyclritns  of 
Aigos,  and  the  teacher  of  Antipboues,  who  was 
tha  Iwwhar  af  Clara  of  Sieyon.  Sinoe  PolydeNaa 
flaanahad  about  n.  (  .  140,  and  Antiphanes  about 
JB.&  dOd^  the  date  of  PecidTtaa  may  ba  fixed  at 
about  &  a  4S0.  In  aaroeaditiona  of  PraianiaahiB 
name  ocean  in  anothar  pasaaga  (ii.  22.  §  8).  but  tha 
true  reading  is  TIoAvKXflrov,  not  ncpiicAffrov  or 
rifpucA^ov.    [Comp.  Naucvpb.^]        [P.  S.] 

PERICTIONE  and  PERICTYONE  (O^ 
KTi6w^  Tl«piKru6i>riy  the  former  beinLi  the  more 
common  form^,  ia  said  to  have  been  the  mother 
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rf  flatOf  vho  waa  bom  b.  c.  429.  Diogenes 
iMm  (Til.  1)  and  SddM        IVUkMr)  oOl 

W  also  Potooe,  which  was  the  name  of  Plato's 
lUfiBt.  (Said.  &  V.  QoTiirq.)  Through  Peric- 
tioM,  PUiB  wm  deaeeadad  from  Solon,  (tec  po- 

crt.Tff  of  Glalxon,)  though  Olyrapiodonis  in 
lit  '  of  *Piato  traces  bis  descent  from  ^lon 
tbi  his  &thcr,  and  from  Codms  through  his 
Bntiitrr,  rerersiiig  the  $>t4itcnieiitsQf  Dkfanes  Laer- 
r.ij'-f.'.  e. )  and  Apuleius  />w/ni. /%■<.).  It  is 
s  AOivwd  coujcctore  of  Beutley's  {Du$.  on  Pha- 
krk,rxA.'\.  p.  431,  ad.  18M)»tliat,as  it  was  thought 
"a  »:ntof  df^-orum  to  make  even  the  female  kin- 
liKxi  of  phiiosophen  oopy  after  the  men,*'  certain 
fMnaim  liMriiiy  tha  a— of  F«ietioBe^nd  quoted 
'■  '  'cfus  {FlorUig.  i.  62,  63,  h six.  .50,  Ixxxv. 
bj,  ate  sMuioWt  and,  for  tho  naaon  aboTegiven, 
nttived  tba  aanw  of  Pl•lo^l  aioilwr.  tiiift  it 
.»:r»-r.ci:.f  !Kd  by  the  fact,  statod  by  Bfntley,  tllU 
Iiabltcbus  mentions  no  such  name  in  his  copioas 
E^ef  Pjthaforean  women.  Besides,  the  first  two 
rxtncts  are  in  the  Doric,  and  the  h&st  two  (not 
"v,  as  Beritlej,  through  oversight,  sa,v<)  are  in  the 
Iraic  aiaiect.  **And  why  should  slie  write  phi- 
^J■ophy  in  two  dialects?"  We  have  no  other 
tzace  of  this  lawt  Perictione,  if  indc-ed  there  was 
wdi  a  waoan.  aare  ia  the  extract*  given  by 
Siskwai;  and  tlie  two  lait  fiagMMt  ai»  ondoobt- 
spurious,  whatever  be  dctcnnined  regarding 
u»ie  io  the  Uoric  dialect.  W.  M.  O.J 

PERIBUS  (n«f  (Tipr;;).  ].  A  MO  of  Aaoliia 
at  1  Kr  nrcle,  king  of  Mc»*ene,  was  the  father  of 
if^srriu  and  Leucippus  by  Gorgopbone.  (ApoUod. 
i  f.  I  3 ;  Pans.  iv.  2.  §  2,  3.  §  3,  &c.)  In  some 
MUaiFviere^t  waa  called  a  son  of  Cynortas,  and 
Wades  the  tons  above  mentioned  he  h.iid  to  have 
W*a,  ^ijr  Goigophone,  the  father  of  Tyudareou  and 
kariu.  (TietL  ad  Lye.  h\  \  ;  Apollad.  i  S.  g  5, 
i^i.10.  §3t)  OebalusalMi  is  railed  a  son  of  Peri- 
(;acboi<H<A«ru>.6/m<.447.)  Aftertbedoath 
«f  PcritRa^  Oosgapaaaa  ia  odd  to  have  naniod 
'Vhalai,  and  to  have  be^^n  the  first  widow  in 
ijfteoe  thai  maoried  n  second  husband.  (Paua.  ii. 

Uil,ooBi^iB.L  M) 

1 TW  charioteer  of  Idig  MonnaiMiHi  in  TlMibes. 
(AHW.iL4.  §  il.) 

7W  &ther  of  Borus,  who  was  the  husband 
«fP(^T<iora.  (Horn- xvi.  177.)  [L.S.] 

FKIMTJENES  {Tl*in')ivy\'sy  commander  of  the 
^  tti  Puilemy  IV.   (Philopator)  in  the  war 
Antiechna  IIL,  king  of  Syria,  &c.  218. 
fnpa^d  IHognetua,  the  admiral  of  Antiochus 
any  deckira  raaalt,  but  the  defeat  of  the 
of  PNiIeaiy  oadcr  Nfeokaa  eomyielled 
PfrVnpjton'tn-at.  (Pnlyb.  v.  6B,  69.)  f  E.  H.  15.] 
^UtllJk'US  (.Py^AaotL  a  son  of  Icarius  and 
P"iiua,nia1»aiker«f  FiMlope.  (ApoUod.  iiL 
^      Psus.  viii.  34.  §  2.)   There  are  tkive 
nythical  personages  of  the  same  name, 
j^'^  &  M.  1 6,  viL  4.  §  1 ;  Quint  Smvm.  riii. 
*t)  ["L.S.] 

PKRILA'US  (OfpfAaoT).  1.  A  citizen  of  Me- 
pfSiWhoespoajed  the  party  of  Philip  of  Macedon, 
vxi  aocordiag  to  DemoilfafMi,  batmyad  trie  country 
to  that  monarch,  but  was  afterwards  treated  by 
"■B  with  neglect  and  coDtonpU   (Dem.  dm  Cor. 

-  A  Macedonian  officer,  who  was  one  of  the 
tAnw  dfpntict  sent  by  Melei^per  and  Arrfaidaeus 
totieitwitli  the  party  of  FadkCM  and  Leomialna, 
m  artylwt  iiMdhluly  after 
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the  doith  of  Alexander  (Curt.  x.  8.  $  15).  He 
afterwaideatladiad  biBiee]ftoABtigaiiaa,by  wliam 

he  was  npixiintod,  in  n.  c.  31.%  to  command  an 
army  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Asia  Minor ; 
bat  waa  defeated  and  taken  prieoner  by  Poly- 

cleitus,  the  gf-m  nd  of  Selcucus.    (  Diod.  xix.  64.) 

3.  A  son  of  AntipAter,  and  younger  brother  of 
Cassander,  king  of  Macedonia,  under  whom  he  held 
various  subordinate  em^oymenta.  (Plut  ik-  FraU 
Aii.or.  1.=).  |..  1«G.  ii.^  (K.  H.  R] 

I'KHILLUS  (n«p«AAof  ;  the  form  UtplKaos  in 
Lucian,  Phal.  1,  and  the  Seholiast  to  l*indnr,  Pyth, 
i.  probably  arises  from  a  confusion  nf  A  with 
A),  a  statuary,  was  the  maker  of  the  hronxe  bull  of 
the  tyrant  Phalaria,  respecting  wbieh  see  farther 
under  I'hai  aris,  Of  the  modern  disquisiti  iiis  on 
this  instrument  of  torture,  the  most  importiuit  are 
thoae  af  08Uer  {Dt  8km  H  Orig.  Syracus.  pp.  272, 
^c.)  and  But  tiger  {Ktnutt  mythologies  voL  i.  p.  3H0), 
Miillcr  places  the  artist  at  Ul.  55,  n.  c.  560.  Like 
the  makers  of  other  inatruments  of  death,  Perillua 
is  said  to  h.ivc  beoQina  enatf  tha  Tictimn  of  hie 

own  handiwork.  [P.  S.] 

PEUlxME  Dli  {ntpipafihi).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Aaohu  and  Enaiate,  and  the  mother  of  H^ipodi^ 
mas  and  Orealei^    (ApoUod.  i  7.  1 1  {  ooof. 

ACUKUIUS.) 

2.  A  dangbtor  af  OaMNHi  bgr  wb«n  Fhaenis 

became  the  father  of  Ennpa  and  Aitepafawi* 
(Pans.  vii.  4.  8  2.) 
8.  A  daaghlet  of  Eurystheaa.  (ApoDod.  ii.  8. 

§1.) 

4.  A  sister  of  Amphitryon,  and  arife  of  Licym- 
moik  (ApoUod.  ii.  4.  §  6.)  [L.  S.] 

PBRIME'DES  (HfpiMi^SnO-    1.  One  of  tba 
companions  of  Odvsseus  during  his 
(llom,  Od.  xL  23;'  Paus  x,  29.  §  1.) 

2.  One  of  the  eentaniii  (Haa.  StA  Btrp.  187 1 
Athen.  iv.  p.  148.) 

3.  A  son  of  Kurystbeoa  and  Antimache.  (Apol- 
lod.iL8.§l.)  (L.&) 

PERIMK'LE  {U(piuiXr)-\,  tho  name  of  three 
niytliicai  personages,  the  hrst  a  daughter  of  Uip- 
podamas  (Or.  JMM.  tHL  690,  Ac. ;  comp.  Achb* 
Lors) ;  the  second  n  daughter  of  Adniettiii  (  An- 
ton. Lib.  23) ;  and  the  third  a  daughter  of  Amy- 
thaon.  (Diod.  iv.  69;  comp.  IxioN.)     [L.  S.J 

PK'RIPHAS  (Hc^lfat).    1.  One  of  tba  aona 

of  Aegypttis.  (AjMillod.  ii.  I.  §  .5.) 

2.  A  sou  of  Ocueus.  (Anton.  J^ib.  2 ;  comp. 

OsNBUOb) 

3.  A  son  of  Lapithefl  in  Tbon^f.  (Died.  iv. 
6d,  T.  61 1  comp.  Lapituxs.) 

4.  Ona  af  tbe  Lapitbaei  (Or.  Jfst  sfl.  449.) 

5.  Am  AHic  autochthon,  previous  to  the  time  of 
Cecropti  nm  a  print  of  Apollo,  and  on  account  of 
hb  Tutma  ba  ma  mA»  kings  bnt  aa  be  waa 
honoured  to  the  same  extent  as  Zeus,  the  latter 
wished  to  destroy  him.  At  the  request  of  Apollo, 
however,  Zeus  metamorphosed  him  into  an  englc, 
and  his  wife  likewise  into  ft  bild.  (Aatoo.  UK  6; 
Ov.         vii.  -JdO.) 

6.  A  fion  of  the  Aetolian  Ochesius,  feU  by  the 
band  of  Aiaa  in  tba  Ttejan  war.  (Hen.  IL  t* 
842.) 

7.  A  son  of  Epytua,  and  a  herald  of  Aeneiaa. 
(Hem.  B,  rriL  ftl8L) 

rs.  A  Greek  who  took  part  ia  iba  doHtniction  of 
Troy.  (Vig.  Aen.  iu  476.)  I L.  :>.] 

PERIPHETES  (n(pi^nfn}s).  1.  A  too  of 
Hapbaeatos  and  Astidaini  «aa  onfaamed  Coiy- 


* 
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MlM,  iImiI  k,  CfalhbMNr,  and  wtt  •  nkkm  ■! 

Rpidaurua,  who  slew  tbf  travellers  he  met  with  an 
iroa  dub.  Thewiu  at  lut  slew  him  and  took  his 
dub  brUaowB  vm.  (ApoUod.  IH.  16.  §  1 ;  Plut. 
The*,  li ;  P«as  ii.  1.  §  4  ;  Ov.  Met  riL  437  ) 

2.  A  son  of  Copreus  of  Mjoenae,  wm  akin  at 
Troy  by  Hector.  (Horn.  IL  xr.  638.) 

3.  A  Trojan,  «m  «m  lUa  hy  Tanoer.  (Horn. 
77.  xiv.  .M  -..)  [L.  S.] 

PKliU  (llnfui).  1.  Til.'  mother  of  the  river^ 
§od  Aaopns  by  Po«eidon.  (ApoUod.  iii.  12.  f  6.) 

'2.  A  (i.-ui^htcr  of  N»-l<'u»  and  Chloris,  was 
nuuTied  to  litaa,  aiid  celebrated  for  her  beauty. 
(Hon.  OA,  si.  SW;  ApaUod.  L  9.  ftO;  PUu. 

PEliQLLA.  [Caulvius.) 

PERPBKNA,  «r  PKRPBNNA,  iba  smm  ofa 

Koniaii  gens.  We  may  inft-r  from  the  termination 
of  Uio  wordf  that  the  Perperoae  were  of  Ktnucan 
arigin,  like  tbe  Caicinai  and  Spurinn as.  The 
Patpmaaare  fint  mentioned  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
s<»cotid  century  n.  and  the  first  mpml)cr  of  the 
gcuii,  wlh)  uhtatiird  the  cunsulthip,  waA  M.  Per- 
pama  in  it.  ( .  I  Ml   There  is  aoMidaadila  doubt 

tn  tilt-  orthography  of  the  name,  sinre  both 
reri>ermt  and  Ferpemtui  occur  in  the  best  manu- 
•criptt  {  bat  M  wa  find  iVrfwua  in  the  Paeti 
Cnpitolini,  this  app^^arn  to  bo  the  preferable  form. 
(Coma  OfaeTiui  and  (iaraton.  od  Go.  pro  Rom, 
Cam,  I  $  Dakar,  «d  Flat.  ii.  90 1  Dnka^arak,  mi 
Liv.  xliv.  27.)  There  are  no  coins  now  extant  to 
detennina  the  ^nattion  of  the  orthography,  al- 
tlMM^  in  iha  tuM  af  AoBlo  than  wtia  aeioa 
beariiig  this  name.  (Fronto,  p. 249,  ed.  Rom.) 

1.  M.  Pkrpbrna,  was  sent  as  an  ambassador 
in  B.C.  1G8  with  L.  Petillius  to  the  lUyrian  king 
Oantius,  who  threw  them  into  prison,  where  they 
remained  till  the  conquest  of  Oentius  shortly  after 
by  the  praetor  Auicius.  Perpema  was  thereupon 
sent  to  RoiBa  by  Anidus  to  eanngr  tha  news  of 
the  victory.  (Lit.  jdir.  37*  S2 }  A|pin»  Mac 
zri.  1.) 

%  IL  PumifA,  coBod  i»  B.  a  IMiia  aid 

to  hare  been  a  ron'^til  before  he  was  a  citi7;en  ;  for 
Valerias  MaximuH  relates  ^iii.  Sb  §5)|that  the 
ftthar  of  this  Pt-rpcma  vat  eondfliiiiwd  nadir  tlia 
Papia  lex  aflor  llie  death  of  his  son,  because  he 
had  faUely  usurped  the  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen.* 
M.  Perpema  was  jnaetor  in  a  &  135,  in  which 
yiorhe  had  the  conduct  «(  tha  war  a^ninst  the 
•laren  in  .Sicily,  aTnl  in  cnnnoquonce  of  tlic  ad- 
vantages which  he  uliuiued  over  theiu  received  the 
honour  of  an  ovation  on  his  retntn  la  Rome.  (  Fior. 
iiL  19;  Fasti  Capit.)  lie  was  mnMil  in  ii.  (. 
130  with  C  Claudias  Pulcher  Leutulus,  and  was 
■ant  into  Ada  against  Aristonicos,  who  had  de- 
feated one  of  the  consuls  of  the  previous  year, 
P.  Lidnioa  Crassus.  Perpema,  however,  soon 
Imoglit  tlM  war  la  a  doaa.  Ha  difcated  Arloloai- 
cus  in  the  first  entnigomcnt,  and  followed  up  his 
▼ictoiy  bj  laying  siege  to  Sttataniceia,  wiiithar 
Ariiloideni  bad  dad.  The  town  wm  «oia|pdad  hr 
ftmine  to  surrender,  and  the  king  accordugly  fell 
into  the  consul's  hands.  Perpema  did  not  how- 
erer  lire  to  enjoy  the  triumph,  which  he  would 
tmdoobtedly  have  obkUaed,  but  died  in  tba  nd^- 
bonrikoood  of  Paifunnin  an  hia  latom  ta  Room  in 


•  As  to  thi-*  Papi.i  Kvx.  the  date  of  wUcb  has 
gireu  rise  to  some  dispute,  sea  pAPica. 
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mcL  199.  (LIT.  JH^M;  Jaslin.nsTL4t  VblL 

Pat.  ii.  4  ;  Flor.  iL  20;  Oro,.       10.)     fARiH.  1 
TONicin^  Mo.  3.J    It  was  the  aboTo-mentiooed  ' 
Perperaa  wba  giHitod  tbe  r^l  of  aaybua  to  Um 
temple  of  Diana  in  the  town  af  HiMMMOMaiA  ia 

Lydia.  (Tac.  Atm.  iii.  62.) 

3.  M.  Pbrpsrma,  son  of  No.  2,  consul  b.  c  y2 
with  a  Claudius  PolebM^and  aoHar  n.  c.  86  with 

L.  Marciu8  Philipptis.  Perpema  is  mpnti<»n«'«l  by 
the  undent  writers  as  an  extraordituiry  instance  of 
longe«lt3r.  He  attained  the  great  age  of  ninety- 
fii^ht  years,  and  died  in  ii.  c.  43.  the  year  in  which 
the  civil  war  broke  ont  between  Caeatir  and  Pom- 
pey.   Ha  mOiwtii  all  the  MWlan  wlw  beloagwd  I 

to  that  body  iit  liis  {•onsulship,  and  at  the  time  of 

hia  death  there  were  only  seven  pen«os  aunrivii^i, 

II  it       ^  «-- '  »- «  »-   -  i  .t  II  *-«-  

•Bwu  na  ■■aaBRBaa  ra  waaBianannn^nin  om> 

fiorship.    (Plin.  //.  AT.  vii.  48  ;  Vd.  Max.  viii.  13. 

§4;  Dion  Case  zli.  14;  the  last  writer  gi^ea 

the  details  a  little  differently.)    Pecpema  took  no 

prominent  part  in  the  agitated  Cima  in  W^ich  he 

lived.    In  the  Social  or  Marsic  war.  b.  c.  90,  lie 

was  one  of  the  legates,  who  served  under  the 

consul  P.  Rutilitts  Lapm^   (Appian,  Ad  40l) 

It  was  probably  the  same  M.  Perpema  who  w.aa  | 

judex  in  the  case  of  C.  Aculeo  (Cic.  dt  UnU,  ii.  | 

65),  and  also  in  tbnt  al  Q.  RoMioi,  fcr  wham 

Cicero  pleaded  (pro  Rose.  Com.  1,8).    In  b.  c  ! 

54,  M.  Perpema  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  con* 

anhia  wba  pew  todiiiHmy  en  babaif  af  M.  firnnrng 

at  the  trial  of  the  latter.  (Ascon.  in  Scumr.  p.  28, 
ed.  OrdlL)  The  censorship  of  Perperoa  is  men* 
tioned  by  Cioero  (  Verr.  i.  and  Oomelitta  Nepoa 
speaks  of  him  (OU.  I )  as  censoriaif. 

4.  M.  Pbrpxrn'a  Vknto,  son  of  No.  3,  joined 
the  Marian  party  in  the  civil  war,  and  was  raised 
to  the  praetorship  (Perpema  pnMCortai,  VdL  HM. 
ii.  30),  tliouiih  in  what  year  is  uncertain.  After 
Sulla  had  couipktely  conquered  the  Marian  pnrtj 
in  llalf  bi  ■.e.tS.PMpMnn  fled  to  Sidly  witli 
some  troopH  ;  but  upon  the  arnvd  of  Pompey 
shortly  afterwards,  who  had  been  sent  thither  by 
SuUa,  Perpem  mwiam  tba  iihnd.  On  tba 
death  of  Sulla  in  a  c.  78,  Perpema  joined  the 
consul  M.Aeaiiliaa  Lepidoa  in  his  attempt  to 
ufaiuiivw  na  new  ai'inaflMnmi  eanannman,  nnn 
retired  with  him  to  Sardinia  on  the  failure  of  this 
attempt.  Leptdus  died  in  Sardinia  in  the  following 
year,  B.  c  77,  and  Perpema  with  the  remains  of 
his  army  crossed  over  to  Spain,  where  the  araiaUe 
disposition  and  lirilliant  genius  of  .S«Ttorius  had 
(rained  the  luvt-  uf  the  inhabitants  of  tbe  a>untr}', 
and  had  for  some  time  defied  oU  tin  efforts  of  Q. 
M(>t«-!lns  Pius  who  had  been  sent  again-^t  him 
with  a  huge  army  by  the  ruling  party  at  Home. 
Perpema,  howevar,  waa  not  disposed  to  phwa  bia- 
self  under  the  command  of  SiTtnriuo.  He  liad 
broti^ht  with  him  condderabie  iurcas  and  large 
tnanrea;  llawnapiiwd  aflmnoUalunily,  being 

hotli  the  son  and  i:niihl--(Mi  of  a  consul  ;  and 
dtbou^  his  abilities  were  mean,  he  thought  that 
Hm  duef  aonuMdid  aogbt  ta  davtdfn  npon  ttin^  and 
therefore  resolved  to  carry  on  the  war  on  hia  own 
aoooant  against  Metellus.  But  his  troops,  who  well 
knew  on  which  commander  they  could  place  moit 
reli.ance,  compelled  him  la  jain  Sartorial,  as  soon  as 
they  heard  that  Pompey  was  crossing  the  Al|is  in 
order  to  prosecute  the  war  in  conjunction  with  Me- 
tellus.  For  the  next  fivn  yam  PwpeiHa  eervad 
under  Sertorius,  and  was  more  than  once  defi  ntad. 
^For  details,  see  ISmtoui;8.J    But  aithaqgh 
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ftffem  arted  apparentlj  in  concert  ynih  Serto- 
he  and  the  other  Roman  nobles  who  accora- 
in  wem  jariwia  of  the  aaeendency  of  the 
it^.  and  at  hut  woe  mad  cnoagh  to  allow  thoir 
)ad^<i«y  and  pride  to  dettroy  the  only  man  who 
Mid  nave  realMad  then  to  political  power.  In 
«.  r.  72,  Perpema  and  hia  friendt  aatauinated  Set^ 
tKiaft  at  a  boaqoot.  Ilia  death  aoon  brooAht  the 
wr  la  A  (iaaow  PMpofMi  wm  eomplately  Mftolad 
ir  the  fir»t  battle  which  he  fotighl  with  Pompcv 
aacr  thadaaSlioC  Sertotioa,  and  mM  taken  prisoner. 
AadMB  ta  am  kia  lifi^  ba  aflhwd  to  dalmr  up  to 
P^oQjpeT  the  papers  of  Sertorias,  which  contniiifd 
itam  from  many  of  the  leading  men  at  Rome, 
■nicing  Sertorins  to  Italy,  and  expressing  a  desire 
tsdtange  the  constitution  which  Solla  had  esta- 
kish«L  But  PomjM-y  refused  to  see  him,  and 
M-cuaanded  him  to  be  put  to  death  and  the  letters 
be  lumt.  (Appian,  B.C.  i.  107.  110,  11 3— 
;  Plat.  J*omp  10,  20,  Sert,  15,  25—27  ;  Lit. 
ifU.  96  i  Eatron.  r'u  1  ;  Flor.  iu.  22 ;  Oros.  v. 
9;  TdL  PM.  £80  «  U  m.  libw  8.  iiL  t  Cfe 

Vtrr.  T,  58.) 

PEBPB'TUUS,  P.  TIO'IUS,  conaol  a,  d.  237 
*U  L  Onaiw  RiMlinB  ComaBama. 

i'F.RSAErS   frifpcolos),  sumaujed  Cittieus 
(feuTTuvsL  from  his  native  town  Cittium,  in  the 
9mA  if  Ckvtc^  waa  a  iavonrita  diaeipie  of  Zeno, 
As  itoic,  who  wm  alao  id  Cittiam.    Suidas  («.  v.) 
MMes  that  he  was  al^^o  named  Dorothcus,  and  that 
his  ftriMrt  name  wa*  Deuu'trius.    Diogenes  La- 
iXnaMrtiMi  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  he 
*is  merely  an  intimate   firiend  of  Zeno\  or 
«hetha^  after  haviag  been  the  slave  of  Antigonus 
QartMk  mad  totar  to  lua  aan  AIcTOMOti  Mid  than 
pTv^  nt'-d  }iy  that  mnnarch  to  T^eno  as  a  copyist,  he 
iud  been  freed  by  ^«  philoaophT,    The  opinion 
litt Wkai  Wn  Seno^ aim  fwvdb olaiiaiTely 
in  later  wriu-r*,  as  in  A.  Oelllus  (ii.  1 B  it  the 
MtisB  is  asBtradicted  by  the  geiMtal  current  of  his 
ttkniMOBato  hafe  originated  in  a  mnaikaf 
V.i  m  Bonruhenites.    Bion  having  seen  a  brooae 
*Uttte  of  Penoeus,  bearing  the  inscription,  n«p<r(ubi» 
Krrt<a,  remarked  that  this  was  a  mistake, 
W  Tltfxnlor  jJitmros  oUiriia,    (Athen.  iv.  p. 
162,  d.)   But  from  the  ft!  ui^fntm  which  charao- 
^■iM  Biai*s  aoyings,  this  f>cenis  nothing  more 
t^  s  ftoeer  ot  ike  servility  which  he  thos  insinn- 
»tr<l  that  Penacus,  with  whom  he  had  come  into 
Rukj  at  the  coitri  of  Antifooua,  maniissted  in  hm 
^MHMwteZeoMi  In4oad)if Pcnomaliadoetiially 

Zeno's  tlave,  the  »arra>m  would  have  been 
P^uiesik  Wo  koro  £com  Diogenea  Laiinius,  that 
MMMklhoMM  kanowilh  PtonMaa,«iid 

m  nartstes  aa  iocMentt  which  certainly  supports 
Ihs  iasinaation  of  Bion.  The  same  story  is  told 
V  AtfcHiiatas  (xiiL  p.  GO 7,  a.  b.),  on  the  authority 
"^•^t^pnetbe  Gary stian,  somewhat  diAeentl^, 

not  BO  much  to  Zenn's  credit.  Pcrsaeus  was  tii 
^  prime  of  iiie  iu  the  13Uth  Olympiad,  u.  c.  20U. 
Adu^du  Gonatas  had  sent  for  Zeno.  l)Ctwe«>n 
*c.277  and  271  (Clinton,  F.  II.  vol.  iL  p.3(iP, 
y*  i)k  when  the  phikieaoher  was  in  his  eighty- 

StSIt    2lB0  hSflM^C  SSttft  jp^^y^ 

•SfQi  ud    Pbilonidr?.  w-ith  wh-m  went  also 
^  poet  Aatos,  who  had  received  inatnMtioiit 
INiaaue  «l  AdwML    Penoeoa  eeesM  to 

™'^e  Icon  in  K)^'!i  f.i.  iir  with  Aiilipoiius,  and 
to  hsTe  guided  the  monarch  in  his  choice  of 
^i*>«7  issodaloa,  w  wo  laom  fron  •  aaeer  of 
^\Mlod  feyUartiilk  AtlMWnhmily 
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for  himself,  he  waa  appointed  to  a  chief  command 
in  Corinth,  and  hence  he  is  classed  by  Aeliivn 
( V.  H.  iii.  17),  among  those  philosophers  who 
have  taken  an  active  part  in  public  aiTaus.  Ac- 
cording to  Athenaeus  (iv.  p.  lO'J,  c),  who  has  no 
high  opinion  of  his  morality,  his  dissipation  led  to 
the  loss  of  Corinth,  which  was  tikt-n  by  Aratus 
the  Sicyonian,  B.C.  24^  Puuanias  (ii.  8,  viL  it) 
■lirtMtiiatliovMdiendoin.  Flnlanh  dooblfaBjr 

represents  him  as  escaping  to  OlBcfclieae.  Ihit  this 
may  have  been  to  put  into  hia  loeoth  when  alive, 
wMt  Athemmta  aqri  of  Urn  wInb  dead,  tint  bo 
who  had  been  taught  by  Zeno  to  consider  philo- 
sophers as  the  only  men  fit  to  be  genorals,  had 
been  forced  to  alter  hta  opinion,  being  corrected  by 
a  Sicyonian  youth. 

Wc  find  a  list  of  his  writing  in  Laertioa,  m 
which  we  are  startled  to  lind  <dM(m}y.  Athenaeoo 
(iv.  140,  pu8«o)egrees  with  Laerttna,  in  attribnt- 
ing  to  him  a  work,  entitled  IloAiTei'a  Aairwvtfnf. 
He  also  gives  a  general  view  of  the  contents  of  a 
work  bearing  his  nana,  entithd  Jupiooriiwl 
i^iaKoyoi  (iv.  p.  162,  e.).  But  that  the  favourite 
nupil  of  Zeno,  and  the  trusted  friend  of  Ant^gonua 
fbr  many  years,  codd  hwitt  wiillni  fladt  a  tranc  ao 
he  describes,  seems  incredible.  Ho  very  probably 
did  write  a  book  bearing  the  title  'Tiro/xyi/^ora 
IvixitifTiKa.  (as  stated  by  LaertiuaX  on  the  model 
of  the  Ivymoaiov  of  PllUo  ;  hence  the  IXsj^  niyiev 
and  n«pl  'EfMi^wc,  mentioned  by  liaertius  ns  sepa- 
rate treatises  of  Persaens.  But,  being  the  friend 
of  Antigonus,  he  was  deemed  to  be  an  enemy  to 
Greek  freedom ;  hence  tfn'  inveterate  enmity  of 
nedemus  (Dion.  Laert.  ii.  1 4  3),  and  hence  spurioos 
prodoelieao  of  o  eontemptible  chasMler  wen  pfo- 
bably  assigned  to  him.  Lipsius,  however  (Afanu- 
duct.  ad  ^me.  FkUomtpL  xiL  1 ),  aeona  to  be  of  an 
opinion  quite  tho  mom.  Sddaa  and  Bndodo 
(p.  362)  state  that  he  wrote  a  historj',  which  may 
to  hia  political  writings.  Ue  also  wrote, 
"  _  te  LoSMiiia,  against  the  kwa  of  Plato. 
Of  his  philoaophical  opinions,  wo  know  hardly 
anything.  It  b  reasonable  to  conjecttne  that  he  ad- 
hered closely  to  the  tenets  of  Zeno.  Accordingly, 
we  find  him,  00  one  occasion,  convicting  Ariston 
of  inconsistency  in  not  adhering  in  practice  to  his 
dogma,  that  the  wi<^c  man  was  opinionleb&  ^oSd^otr- 
rof).  We  find  him,  however,  if  we  can  trust 
I^nertiuR,  npreeinjf  with  Ariston  in  his  doctrine  of 
utd^^^rence  (dSia^io),  and  himself  convicted  of 
ineaaeialeacy  by  Ant^gomn — an  iaeidont  wbieb 
has  been  ingenioiuly  expanded  by  Themistius. 
(Orat.  xxziL  p.ft6a.)  Cicero  {4$  Xat.  Jkor,  i. 
15,  wbeto  ibo  old  nodiiig  waa  Fmeus)  oencom 
an  opinion  of  his  that  divinity  was  ascribed  not 
only  to  men  who  had  improved  the  arts  of  life,  but 
even  to  those  material  substances  which  arc  of 
use  to  mankind.  Mevrrioe  (db  Ofpn^  iL  p.  1 67  ) 
thinks  that  this  is  taken  from  n  work  of  his 
entitled  'H^iwat  "XxoKaX  mentioned  by  Lau'rtius. 
Minucius  YeMxiCMav.  p. 22, ed. Logd. Bkt.  1M9), 
alludes  also  to  this  opinion,  but  he  seems  to  have 
derived  his  knowledge  from  Cicero,  as  the  iilus- 
tiatieaB  an  Ronoa,  and  not  Oiaab,  aa  wo  odght 

have  erpot-ted.  Dio  Chrysostoni  (Onit.  lili.)  states 
that  following  the  example  of  Zeno,  Penacus,  while 
eornmenting  on  Heiaer,  did  not  diaeaia  his  general 
merits,  but  attempted  to  prove  that  he  had  written 
jcard  5o{dv,  and  not  iccrrd  aKifitiw.  (Comp. 
Diog.  Lafirt  Tii,,  with  Lipsius,  Meoraius,  U.  oo^  aM 
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PERSE  (Tlipari)^  a  dau|;hter  of  Ocranns,  and 
wife  of  Helio«,  by  whom  &he  became  the  mother 
of  Aectes  nnd  Circe.  (Horn.  M.  x.  139;  lies. 
Thcjuj.  .'J.jt),  .'»,') G.)  She  is  further  called  the  mo- 
ther of  Pn^iphac  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  1,  iii.  1.  §  2  ; 
llvijin. /V(i»/*.),  Pt-rsos  (Apollod.  i.  9,  in  fin.),  and 
Aloeus  (Tzetz.  ad  Lvc.  174).  Homer  aud  Apol- 
\mAn  RlMdiu  (hr.  Ml)  «dl  hm  Vmm,  vU* 

others  call  her  Perneis  (comp.  ThIil  ad  Lvr.  798) 
or  Penea.  (Viig.  Or.  (i6.)  [L  S.] 

PER8EIDB8  or  PER8BIU8  (n«fNr»(Btrff, 
TktfnfiiHrfSy  n«^*<bs,  or  ntptrTfiof),  a  patronymic 
of  PerKui,  used  to  designate  hi*  descendanto. 
(Horn.  IL  xix.  123;  Thacyd.  i.  9.)  Bat  it  it  alto 
uaed  to  designate  the  descendant  of  Perse,  viz. 
Aectea  and  HMrte.  (VaL  JTtee.  r.  .502,  vi. 
4y5  )  [I..  S.J 

PERSE'PHONE  (n*p<r«<;>rfMf),  in  Latin  i'ro- 
ferjtina^  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Pcinrter.  (lloni. 
//.  xiv.  32(1,  Od.  xL  216 ;  lies.  Tkiog,  !^12,  &c ; 
Apollod.  I  5.  fi  1.)  Ht  mm  iawBWWiiily  darifai 

from  <ptpnv  tpovov,  **  to  bring  "  or  **  ciuse  di  ath,*' 
and  the  fozm  Penephone  occurs  fint  in  Hesiod 
{Thtoff.  918  ;  Ram.  Hymn,  fa  Or.  M),  the 
Homeric  form  being  Persephoneio.  Bat  besides 
these  forms  of  the  name,  we  also  find  Persephassa, 
Phenephassa,  Persephatta,  Phenopbatta.  Pherre- 
plussa,  Phercphatta,  and  PluMplnDeia,  for  which 
vwioM  etymologies  have  h«'en  propo.««»d.  Tho  Latin 
ProMrpina,  which  is  pruljably  only  a  corruption  of 
IIm  Onwk*  vaa  erroneously  dmred  by  the  Romans 
frnm  proserjMTf,  "to  shoot  forth."  (Cic.  df Xal. 
i>eor.  ii.  26.)  Being  the  infemalgoddessof  death,  she 
kaltacalM  ft  teii^Mir  «ff  Zm  and  8tyz  (Apollod. 
i.  3.  §  1 )  ;  in  Arcadia  she  wns  wnrs^iipppd  under 
the  name  of  Dcspoena,  and  was  called  a  diaugbter  of 
Poaddon,  Hippint,  and  DemaCer,  and  aid  to  have 
been  brought  up  by  the  Titan  Any  tns.  (Pan9.viii. 
37.  3«  6,  25.  §  A.)  Homer  describes  her  ns  the 
wife  of  Hades,  and  the  formidable,  venerable,  and 
autjettiQ  qoeen  of  the  Shades,  MaNiMt  ha 
power,  and  r.irrios  into  effect  the  nirw»s  of  men 
upon  the  souls  of  the  dead,  aion;;  with  tu  r  lius- 
band.  (Hon.  Oi,  x.  494,  xL  336,  3K.5,  n:U,  //.  iz. 
457.  T'Tf) ;  comp.  Apollod.  i.  9.  §  15.)  Hence  she 
is  called  by  later  writers  Jmo  Infema^  Avcrna^ 
Mid  (Virii:  Am.  Ti.  ISSt  Or.  JWML  xir. 

110.  ami  the  Erinnyes  .ore  said  to  have  been 
daughters  of  her  hj  Pluto.  (Oiph.  Uymu.  29.  6, 
70.  3.^  Orma  ttm  to  bar  «n  Hid  Bomer 
to  be  m  the  western  extremity  of  tba  «vth,  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  lower  world,  which  is  itseK  called 
the  house  of  Persephone.  {Od.  x,  491,  509.) 

The  storjraf  h»  haing  carried  off  by  Plato,  a^sainst 
her  will,  in  not  mf-ntinned  by  Homer,  who  simply 
describes  her  as  his  wife  and  queen  ;  and  her  alxiuc- 
tion  is  fint  mention^  by  Hetiod  ( litop.  914).  Zeus 
it  is  said,  advised  Pluto,  who  w.ns  in  love  with  the 
beautiful  Pen^mie,  to  carry  her  o^  aa  ber  mother, 
DMii«Mr,tnMttellBi^toanowberd«iigbter  to  go 

down  to  Il.ndea,  (CSoUp.  Hy.:iii.  F<if>.  1  I'l.)  Pluto 
accordingly  canwd  bar  oif  while  she  was  gathering 
ft>w«n  wHb  Artanh  waA  Atbem.  (Comp.  Diod. 
T.  3.)  Demeter,  wh«A  Alt  found  her  daughter 
had  disappeared,  searched  for  her  all  over  the  earth 
with  torches,  until  at  length  the  discovered  the 
pkoa  of  her  abode.  Hor  angor  tt  tbo  •abduction 
oliliged  Zeus  to  request  Pluto  to  send  Persephone 
(or  Cora,  Le.  the  maiden  or  daughter)  back.  Pluto 
indeed  aompiied  with  the  WfaMt,  bat  first  gave 
borskiiiH^  -*  •*  "mto  to  oirtt  wbwohy  die 


became  doooMd  to  the  lower  world,  and  an  ay- 
ment  vra»  made  that  FlMephone  should  tfmmttmm 
third  (latpr  writers  say  onr  half)  nf  every  jeer  iB. 
Hades  with  Pluto,  and  liie  remaiuiug  two  tUrdA 
with  the  gode  abofa  (AfwOod.  L  5.  $  1,  Ac.;  Ow 
Met.  V.  .'>»;,')  ;  comp.  T)EMmcR.>   The  }'!:ice  where 
Persephone  was  said  to  have  been  carried  off,  i» 
diftwot  ia  the  tetleM  laoal  twdiHwi    The  Sici- 
Ueaai  among  whom  her  worship  >\n^  proknhly  in- 
tradieed  by  the  Corinthian  and  Megarian  colooista, 
biUeTed  tiuift  Pleto  fbwd  bav  is  the  OMidowe  newp 
Enna.  and  that  the  well  Cyanc  arose  on  the  spot 
where  he  descended  with  her  into  the  lower  world* 
(Diod.  T.  S,  Ac;   comp.  Lydus,  De  Mm*,  p. 
286 ;  Ot.  jRnt  iv.  422.)    The  Cretans  thought 
that  their  own  island  had  lM*en  th«»  ^wne  of  th« 
rape  (Schol.  ad  Ila.  Theitg.  !»l;i),  and  the  Kleu— 
sinians  mentioned  the  Nysaean  plain  in  Ik>eotin« 
and  K;iid  that  Persephone  had  descended  with 
Piuto  into  the  lower  work!  at  the  entianoe  of  the 

in  Attica,  near  Athens  (Schol.  ad  Soph.  Oed.  O/, 
1590)  or  at  £rioeos  near  Eieuais  (Paua.  i. 
$  5)<  or  ia  tiM  Bo^bbeurhood  of  Urn  (K.  86w  f  7  ; 
ri-'-p-'cting  other  localities  see  Cooon,  Narr.  \h\ 
Orph.^f^UM;  8f eahda,  orf  Cmtiim.  iigmm, 
ta  Cer.  9). 

The  atory  according  to  erUdl  Persephone  spent 

ono  part  of  the  vent  in  tho  lower  world,  nnd  another 
with  tiie  gods  above,  made  her,  even  with  the  an- 
cients, the  symliol  of  tegetation  which  shoots  forth 
in  spring,  nnd  the  power  of  which  withdraws  into 
the  earth  at  other  seasons  of  the  year.  (SchoL.  ad 
Mimttmim  Vu  em./  neaee  nnapni  Msnnioe  aer 
with  sprir-!:.  and  Cicero  ( Df  Nat.  Dmr.  ii.  ^fi')  calla 
her  the  seed  of  the  fiiiits  of  the  held.  (C<HDpw 
Lydus ,  Jh  Mhu.  pp.  90,  284 ;  Porphyr.  Dt  JmL 
Nymph,  p.  118,  ed.  Barnes.)  In  the  mysteries  of 
Eleusis,  the  return  of  Cora  from  the  lower  world 
was  regarded  as  the  symbol  of  immortality,  and 
hence  she  waa  ftoqaently  represented  on  saico* 
phnpi.  In  the  mystical  theories  of  the  Orphics, 
and  wiiat  are  called  the  PUttmists,  Com  is  de- 
scribed as  the  all-pervadiaggeddeMef  nature,  who 
both  produces  and  destroys  every  thing  (Orjih. 
Hymn,  29.  16),  and  she  ia  therefore  mentioned 
along,  or  identHM  tHA,  other  mystk  dfriaMea, 
such  ns  1*1";,  TJhr.i,  (u\  He^tia,  Pandora,  Artcuiis 
Hecate.  (Tsetz.  Qt^  Lyc.  708^  1176;  SdioL  ad 
ApoUm,  Mod.  ia  467 ;  Sehd.  «f  TlaoaHl  H.  19; 
Serv.  ad  Acn.  ir.  609.)  This  mystic  Persephone 
is  further  said  to  have  become  by  Zeus  the  mother 
of  Dionysus,  laochus,  Zagreus  or  Sabozius.  ( He- 
sych.  *.  r.  Zayp*6s  ;  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Or.  952 ; 
Aristoph.  finn.  32<i  ;  Hiod.  iv.  4  ;  Arrian.  Rijirrt. 
At  ii.  IG  ;  Lydus  JJe  Mrm.  p.  19U  ;  Cic  da  j\aL 
JX-ur.  iii.  23.)  The  surnames  wbidi  aia  given  to 
her  by  the  po»»t»,  refer  to  her  character  ns  qnwn  of 
the  lower  world  and  of  the  dead,  or  to  ber  sym- 
bolio  BMMiiiig  whidi  we  have  pointed  eat  ebevc^ 

She  was;  cnnirmnly  worshipped  alnns:  with  Deme- 
to*,  and  with  the  same  mysteries,  aa  for  eampk>t 
with  DametorOdwiriftiB  Boeetk.  (PtaLicSB. 
§  .". )  Her  womhip  further  is  mentioned  at  Thebes, 
which  Zeus  is  said  to  have  given  to  her  aa  an  ac- 
knowledgment for  a  fiivour  she  bad  beatowed  en 
him  (BchoL  a<l  Eurip.  Pkoeih  687) :  in  like  numner 
Sicily  was  said  to  ha  vr.  h<^n  given  to  her  at  ber  wed- 
ding (Pind.  AVm.  i.  1  7  ;  Diod.  v.2 ;  ScboL  ad  T%io- 
crit.  XV.  14),  and  two  festivals  mm  edebtated  in 
ber  hoBooff  ia  the  idaad,  the  em  at  Iheteef 
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■yMiriM  belonged  to  l>emeter  and  Cora  ia  common, 
■itibvdMWRvdadicMea  tlw  ayiMiMW- 

Unt<^  at  Athens  in  the  month  of  Amnterioti. 
(Coatpw  PaoA.  i.  31.  §  1,  &c)  Temples  of  Per- 
DTboae  are  mentioned  at  Corinth,  Meenra,  Sparta, 
u<]  at  Locri  in  the  south  ot  Italj.  (Paus.  iii. 
•  - ;  !-?'•.  xxix.  Is  IH  ;  Appian,  iii.  12.)  In  work* 
t'i  an  Fenephone  ia  ntvn  very  frequently :  she 

J«a«,  Of  *h«»  appwim  as  a  mystical  divinity  with  a 
Ktpore  and  a  little  box,  but  ahe  waa  mostly  reprc- 
MMri  fa  <k»  Ml  «r  being  anied  off  by  Pluto. 

(P«ii«.Tiii.  37.  §  2;  comp.  Hirt.  .Ui/thol.  Iiil.l.rh. 
Lp.r2,  Ae.  i  Wakker,  ZeUaekr^tfur  dm  alio  Kuiut, 

Another  mythicnl  porsonafje  of  the  name  of  Pcr- 
wp^ww,  is  called  a  daughter  of  MianU|  aad  the 
■Mhr  of  Chloria  by  Amphion.  (SoioL  «f  Jfk0L 
li.  281.)  (L.S.) 
PEH-SES  (n/poTTt).  1.  A  son  of  the  Titan 
CViDf  and  Kurybia,  and  husband  of  Asteria,  by 
»kn  became  the  father  of  Hecate.  (Hes. 
Tl^j.  377,  409,  kc. ;  Apollod.  i.  2.  §!?  2,  4.) 

'2.  .\  wn  of  Peiaeus  and  Andromeda,  is  de> 
xnhed  as  the  fbuader  flf  Peniai  wrtiaB. 
'  Hr  rod.  Tii.  Gl  ;  Apollod.  U.  4. 1  5.) 

<l  A  ion  of  Helios  and  Ftnti  and  brother  of 
MmtmmA  Cfne.  (ApoOdLi  9.  f  38;  Hr^in. 
^0*.  244.)  The  Schcilia«it  oil  .\polIonius  Rhodius 
^u.aQQ)  cdla  him  a«  well  as  Perses  Ho,  U  P'*'*- 
mi  Uif  of  Twoia.  (Comp.  Ttets.  ad  L^. 
WVx)  [L.  S.] 

PERSES  [Utfyants),  an  epigrammatic  poet,  who 
iacluded  in  the  Garland  of  Mele&ger,  but  of 
*fc«4e  time  we   have  no  further  indication,  is 
a  Theban  ia  the  title  of  one  of  his  epi- 
ftm*,  bat  a  Macedonian  in  that  of  another. 

Me  B&M  ei^iinina  by  him  in  the  Greek 
Aiithflldrty.    (Bninck,  Afuif.  vol.  ii.  p.  4  ;  Jacobs, 
Gnue.  voL  ii.  nt  3,  toL  xiii.  n.  BH'i,)  [P.  S.1 
FOBSUS  (n«^M^).   I.  The  temoe  Aighe 
w  a  sun  of  Zeus  and  Danae,  and  a  grandson 
"'^ciiMM  (Horn.  Jl.  xir.  910  }  Uea.  Simt.  JUn. 

^^'f  Pythian  oracle,  and  received  the  answer,  that 
^Uutte  should  give  birth  to  a  son,  he  would  kill 
hAer.  Acriaius,  accordingly,  shut  up  his 
•'MS'ljter  in  a  subterraneous  apartment,  made  of 
^  or  stone  (Soph.  Ant.  947  ;  Lycoph.  ttSn  ; 
Qtrm,  iii.  !(>).  But  Zeus  having  meta- 
himself  iate  •  ibower  -of  goU,  CMa 
her  throojrh  the  roof  of  th*'  noartment, 
bj  her  the  father  of  Perseus.  From 
mm  FmMi  it  MMliBMt  eiOed  XP** 

J**»po»  or  auripena  (Lycoph.  n?iH  ;  Ov.  Afrt.  v. 
j^)-  When  Acnatna  dUoovered  that  Danac  had 
f**  M  la  a  aoo,  lie  te«r  bodmether  nd  1011 

w.n  ^  chp^t,  and  put  them  out  to  sea  ;  but  Zeus 
the  cbcst  to  hind  in  the  island  of  Seriphos, 
y  f  tks  Cjdades  where  Dictya,  a  fisherman, 
ttd  curied  them  to  hit  btodier,  king 

'/y'***'*.    According  to  a  bter  or  Italian  trv- 
ths  chest  waa  carried  to  the  coast  ot  Uulv, 
^^kinePa. 


.  '  ^>ij|  PilfB—  aoBined  Danae,  and  founded 
f*J*  f^in:.  Am.  410  ;  Serv.  ad  Aai.  vii. 
^)  t  «4  btaski  ig  said  to  have  cmne  to  Italy  with 
f^^T^         Mi'  AfRm,  wfaflm  iht  htd  by 

r**^  and  tn- k  tip  her  nbndf'  on  the  sprit  whiTP 
****  «as  aftanrarda  btult  (6crv.  ad  Am.  Tiii. 
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845).   Bof,  teeordbigtotlMcotnDon  ataiy.  Poly 

dectes,  king  of  Srriphos.  made  Danal*  his  slav,-, 
and  courted  her  £avour,  but  in  vain  }  and  in  order 
toflbttin  tfaemdiatarbed  peiwsrienef  hw,  beaent 
(ifT  Pi  rs.  lis,  who  had  in  the  meantime  grown  up  to 
manhood,  to  the  Ooigons,  to  fetch  the  head  of 
Meduaa,  which  he  said  he  would  give  to  llippo- 
daraeia  as  a  weddinf  ffctent  (Tzet/..  aU  Ia/c  888)« 
Another  account  n«ain  states  that  Poly  dectes  mar- 
ried Danae,  and  caused  Perseus  to  be  brought  up 
in  the  tMiple  of  Athena.  When  AcrWoalranit 
this,  he  went  to  Polydectes  who,  however,  inter- 
fered on  behalf  of  the  boy,  and  the  Utter  promised 
not  to  kill  hia  grandfctber.  Aerbnia,  nowefer, 
was  detained  in  Seiiphos  by  storms,  and  during 
that  time  Poly  dectes  died.  During  the  funeral 
gMMt  tbt  wind  cMiftd  ft  diik  thrown  by  Penent 
against  the  head  of  Acrisiu6,nnd  killed  him,  where- 

ri  Perseus  proceeded  to  Aigos  and  took  pos»e»- 
tf  the  kingdom  of  his  grandfather  (Hygin. 
Fab.  63).  But  to  return  to  the  common  tradinon. 
Athena,  with  whom  Medusa  had  ventured  to  con- 
tend for  the  prize  of  beauty,  first  showed  to 
IV-rsetu  the  head  of  Oorgo  in  images,  near  the  town 
of  lii.x  terinn  iti  Samos,  and  advised  him  to  lx>  un- 
concerned about  the  two  inunortal  Gorgons,  Stheuo 
md  Euryale.  Ptntra  tiMB  went  ftnt  to  tht 
Oraeae,  the  listers  of  the  Gorgons  took  from  them 
their  one  tootli  and  their  one  eye,  and  did  not 
retlaretben  te  tile  Ortete  TOtn  thtff  thewed  hfan  the 
way  to  the  nymphs  ;  or  he  cast  the  tooth  and  the  eyo 
into  lake  Triton,  so  that  the  Uraene  were  no  longer 
able  to  guard  the  Gorgons  (Hygin.  Pott  Attr.^ 
12).  The  nymphs  provided  Persens  with  winged 
sandals,  a  bag,  and  the  helmet  of  Hades,  which  ren- 
dered him  invisible,  Hermes  ^^-ith  a  sickle,  and 
Athena  with  a  mirror  (Hes.  5ch/.  Here.  220,329  ; 
Eurip,  Etect.  460  ;  .Anthol.  Palat.  ix.  557  ;  comp. 
Hygin.  JPoeL  Adr.  ii.  12  ;  Theon,  ad  Ami.  p.  29). 
B^  tint  anMd,  htwtat  tt  tht  Ooigoni,  wht 
dwelt  near  Tartessus  on  the  coast  of  the  Ocean, 
whose  heada  were  covered,  like  those  of  aerpenta, 
with  Mtlea,  rod  who  had  hofe  Imka  Kke  boaiif 
brazen  hands,  and  golden  win;:s.  lie  fmind  them 
atleen,  and  cut  oif  the  head  of  Meduaa,  looking  at 
bir  flgnra  through  the  niirar,  fbr  a  look  at  tiit 
monster  h<  ■'(  would  have  changed  him  into  stone. 
Perseus  put  her  head  into  the  bag  which  he  carried 
on  his  back,  and  as  he  went  away,  he  was  pursued 
by  the  winged  Oorjons  (Hes.  Scui.  Here.  230  ; 
Paus.  v.  18.  §  1 ).  On  his  retuni  he  vinited  Aethi- 
opia,  where  he  saveil  and  married  Andromeda,  by 
whom  he  became  the  Either  of  Penes,  whem  ha 
left  with  Cephcns.  During  this  journey  Perseus 
ia  also  said  to  have  come  to  the  Hyperboreans,  by 
wben  ht  waa  hospitably  fteeiftd  (Find.  /yi.  s. 

50),  and  to  .\tl;i»i,  wlinm,  by  the  head  nf  fluri^o.  he 
chanyd  into  the  mountain  of  the  same  name  (Ov. 
MH.W,UB\9ur.pdAmuir.94Sy.  PhineBt,tiw 
brother  of  Cejiheus,  wa.s  likewise  changed  into  stone, 
and  when  Penens  returned  to  Seripnoa  he  found 
his  mother  with  Dictys  in  the  temple,  whither  she 
had  fled  from  the embcaaeaof  Polydectes.  Per^eu^ 
fonnd  th'*  latter  at  a  rejmst,  and  metamorphosed 
hnn  and  uU  his  guests,  and,  some  N\y,  the  whole 
isfautd,  into  atone  (Pind.  P^k.  xii.  21  ;  .^tnib.  x. 
487),  and  presented  the  kingdom  to  Dictyit  l*cr«cu9 
then  gave  the  winged  sandals  and  the  helmet  to 
Hennet,  who  Teatewd  then  to  the  nymphs  and  to 
Hades,  and  .\thena  rrN.-ivcd  tfi'-  licad  of  {!op.ro, 
whick  was  put  on  the  sliield  or  breast-plate  of  the 
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goddeta.  Hereupon  Peraeiu  went  to  AigQ«,MOOlii> 
naiad  by  Cyclopea,  aldDed  in  Mldiiig  (BcImL  mi 

JBurlp.  (}r.  j)5.'5),   by  Danai*,  and  Andromeda. 
Acritias,  reroembwiM  tha  onck,  •mV^  ^ 
riaas  in  the  eoqntry  of  A«Fali«giaaa  y  Ml  Pentas 

followed  him,  in  order  to  persuade  bim  to  retnm 
(Paus.  ii.  16.  §  6).  Some  writers  state  that 
Perseus,  on  his  return  to  Argos.  found  Proetus 
who  had  expelled  his  brother  Acrisius,  in  posses- 
sion of  the  kiiiRdora  (Ov.  Mi  t.  v.  A:c)  ;  Per- 
siHis  fclew  Proetus,  and  was  afterwards  iciiled  by 
Megnpenthes,  the  son  of  Proetus,  who  avenged  the 
dt  ath  of  his  fiither.  (Hygin.  FoJt.  244.)  Some 
again  lelato  that  Pcoetaa  wm  oxpelled,  and  went 
toThabM.  (8elHL«rfJB»^i>W1109.)  Birt 
the  common  tradition  goes  on  tlius  :  when  Teata- 
midaa»  king  of  [ariaai,celebiated  gamaa  in  honour 
of  hia  gvoat  AcfUotp  l^annoaif  whs  took  psrt  in 
thi-ra,  accidentally  hit  the  foot  of  Acri.sius,  and 
thus  killed  him.  Acrisius  was  buried  outside  the 
dty  of  Larissa,  and  Perseus,  leaving  the  kingdom 
of  Ai^goa  to  Megapenthes,  the  f,oii  of  PfeNlaa,  re- 
roivtd  from  him  in  exchange  tin*  iff^^TTiment  of 
'I'iryna.  According  to  others,  Perseus  remained  in 
Argoa,  and  successfully  opposed  the  introduction 
of  the  Bacchic  or^Mcs.  (Paus.  ii.  20.  §  3,  22.  §  1  ; 
compu  Noun.  Dionjft.  xxjd.  25.)  Pecaeus  is  aaid 
to  Im  ftvnM  dMtainM  of  Ifidife  tad  Myo^ 
(Pans.  ii.  15.  i  4.)  By  Andromeda  he  became 
the  £ither  of  Alcaeua,  btheneloa,  Hotoina,  Aieator, 
Beetryon,  Oorgophooe,  and  AattieMui  (ApoDod. 
fi.  4.  1—6  ;  TKti.adLj/e,  494,  838  ;  Ov.  AfeL 
It.  606,  acc  ;  SchoL  ad  ApoUom.  Biod.  iv.  1091.) 
Penaoa  waa  worshipped  aa  a  heroin  aereial  placea, 
ag.  between  Aigos  and  Mycenae,  in  Serfphoa, 
and  at  Athens,  where  he  h;ul  an  altar  in  ronUDoa 
with  Dictys  and  Clyniene.  (Paus.  ii.  \H.  §  1.) 
Hendotus  (ii  91)  lelates  that  a  temple  and  a 
Rtitue  of  Perseus  existed  at  Chemnis  in  £gypt, 
and  that  the  country  was  blessed  whenever  he 


2.  A  son  of  Nestor  and  Anoftii.  (Hmb.  W. 
iiL4U;  Apollod.  L  8.  g  9.) 
8l  a  raw  of  Dudinaa,  wlie,  widi  Ua  wife 

Philobia,  assisted  Laodice  in  forming  a  recon- 
eiliation  with  Acamas.  (Paithea.  jUnrf.  16  ;  comp. 
AoAMaa  and  Laodicb.)  [L.  S.] 

PERSEUS  or  PERSES*  (mp<r«iJi).  the  but 
king  of  Macedonia,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Philip  V. 
According  to  wime  of  tlie  lionuui  writers  he  was 
the  ofipring  of  a  concubine,  and  consequently  not 
of  legitimate  birth.  (Liv.  xxxix.  53,  xl.  9,  <Scc.) 
Flutarehi  on  the  contnuy  {AemiL  8),  represenu 
hka  ■•  •  Boppocititien  ddld,  and  not  the  aon  of 
Philip  at  all :  but  it  is  probable  that  both  these 
tales  were  mere  inrentiona  of  hia  enemiea:  at 
loMt  it  ia  dear  1m  waa  fron  tb»  toft  ffagndid 
both  by  his  fiuher  and  the  whole  Macedonian  na- 
tion OS  the  undoubted  heir  to  the  throne.  He  waa 
early  trained  to  arms,  and  waa  still  a  mere  boy 
wh«a  he  waa  appobted  by  hiafettir  to  conunand 
the  army  destined  to  gnard  the  passes  of  Pelagonia 
against  the  Illyrians,  li.  c.  20U  (Liv.  xxxL  28). 
In  B.C.  189  we  again  find  him  leading  an  anny 
into  Epeiru<u  where  he  besieged  Amphilochia,  but 
was  compelled  by  the  Aettdiana  to  retire.  (Id. 
xjczriii.  i.  7«)  Tne  frronr  ahown  by  tiie  RoaMna 

to  his  vntnr^i^r  hmthcr  Demetrius  h:id  the  effect 


thU  hUar  ftoB  iM  NM^ 
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of  exciting  the  jealowy  ^  Peraeoa,  who 
that  tiM  RoaMB  aanati  Ifidad  to  aet  wp 

ractrius  as  a  competitor  for  the  throne  on  th>^ 
death  of  Philip:  and  the  w^akdty  of  the  yoo^ 
prinoe  aBM^tta  XasidoiitaM  lliwiiliia  warn  m 

calculated  to  allay  these  apprehensions.  Pctcaana 
in  oonaeqnence  set  to  work  to  efilsct  the  ruin  c€ 
his  brother,  and  at  length  by  a  long  train  nua- 
and  intrignea  [DamTaius]  aoeccedcd 
in  convincing  Philip  that  Demetrius  entertairied  a 
treasonable  correspondence  with  the  Ki>man&,  and 
thus  prevaikd  on  him  to  order  the  execution 
the  unhappy  prince.    (Liv,  xxxix.  53,  xl.  5 —  1 
20—24  ;  Polyh.  xjdv.  3,  7,  8  ;  Diod.  xxit.  JsUc, 
Vabi.  p.  ft7tt  JaaHa.  xxxfi.  S ;  Zooar.  is^  29  « 
Plut.  AemS.  8.)    It  is  s.i:<l  that  Philip  aubsi- 
queatly  detected  the  treachexy  of  Pecaeoa,  and 
Bad  avBB  iMaBirfiiid  to  aielada  Uai  freaa  tJb^ 
throne,  but  his  own  death,  which  wn^  hrought  on 
by  the  grief  and  remorse  caused  by  this  diaa>Ter]r, 
prevented  the  exeention  of  his  designs,  a.  c.  1 79. 
Persona  instantly  aaatuned  the  sovereign  power* 
and  his  first  act  was  to  put  to  death  Antigonus,  to 
whose  counsels  he  ascribed  the  hostile  intentiooa 
of  hu  fiither.  (Liv.  d.  M— M,  ft7  }  J«ttik  xxxii. 
3  ;  Zonar.  ix.  22.) 

The  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Philip  had  bct^n 
apant  in  preparations  tot  a  MMwal  of  the  war 
■with  Rome,  which  he  foresaw  to  be  incTitn})!--  : 
and  when  Perseiu  aaoended  the  throne,  he  found 
Uaiaalf  amply  pmidad  beA  wift  aiett  and  money 
for  the  impending  eontest  Tl  it.  whether  from  a 
sincere  desire  of  paaee,  or  from  irresolution  of 
character,  he  aonght  to  avert  an  open  mptore  aa 
kmg  aa  possible ;  and  one  of  the  first  acta  of  hia 
reign  was  to  send  an  embaesy  to  Rome  to  obtiiin 
the  recognition  of  his  own  title  to  the  throne,  aiid 
a  renewal  of  lha  ttmSj  ceaJadid  with  h»  fistlier. 
This  embassy  was  the  rnore  ncceswy  as  he  hnd 
already  by  bis  hostilities  with  a  Thracian  chie^ 
oaBMd  AInpbiia,  who  was  aaariBally  in  dDhBoa 
with  Rome,  afforded  a  pretext  to  the  jealousy  of 
that  power;  but  for  the  moment  thU  eanae  of 


ledgod  aa  king,  and  the  treaty  renewed  on  the 
Hune  terms  aa  before.  (Diod.  xxix.  Em.  Vedic^ 
p.  71  ;  Appian.  Mac  ix.  3  ;  Polyh.  xzii.  JSae. 
Vat.  p.  41 3  ;  Liv.  xli.  34,  zlit.  1 S,  40,  41.)  It  ia 
probable  that  neither  party  was  sincere  in  the  cnn- 
duaion  of  this  peace  ;  at  least  neither  coula  entvr- 
tahi  any  hope  of  its  duration;  yit  a  period  •<( 
seven  years  elapsed  before  the  mntnal  enmity  of 
the  two  powers  broke  out  into  actual  hoetilities. 
MMBwhila  Fataaaa  waa  not  Uh:  aad  Ua  ftai 


es  were  of  a  libonil  and  judicious  chamctt-r. 
Ha  MOued  the  attachment  of  bis  own  auhiecU  by 
mdadin^  Aa  unpopular  acta  ef  Ua  fellMn  niga, 
by  recalling  all  exiles  and  publishing  a  penend  act 
of  amnesty.  (Polyb.  zxvi.  5.)  At  the  same  time 
he  sought  to  eondliate  the  £avoar  of  the  Greeks, 
many  ti  whom  were  inoUaed  to  hia  caaae  in  p>»> 
fcrcnce  to  that  of  Rome  ;  and  entered  intn  ex- 
tensive relations  with  the  Thracian,  lUyriaii,  and 
Celtie  tribes,  by  which  hia  hiiigilniii  waa  abn 
rounded.  Nor  did  he  neglect  to  cultivate  the 
fiiendahip  of  the  Asiatic  princes,  who  on  their 
part  (widi  the  exception  of  Bafliane)  aeaM  to 
have  eagcriy  sought  his  alliance.  Seleucus  IV. 
Phiiopator  gave  him  hia  daiubter  Laodice  in  mar- 
riage, wh30  PMabt  Ullg  ar  Bithynia  gladly  a^ 
UiMftMk  (UiksiiLlStf^ 
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Vf^  mxry.  7  ;  Tnacr.  DeL  ap.  Marm.  Omm. ;  Ap- 
■iM.  JUuc  ix.  1.)  Bat  cTerj  attempt  to  ttrengtben 
nSMlf  hf  iDRign  alliances  was  wwiitod  by  the 
R'TTPATi*  a*  an  infraction  of  thf*  trpaty  with  them. 
Toe  LMrdanuuu  com  plained  to  the  wemie  at  Home 
flf  tka  afgnmkM  of  1h»  BmImm,  »i  Mcaaed 
Ptrnwnu,  apparently  not  withoat  reosoo,  of  bu[>- 
tlM  mvadeim.   News  wae jiJtoo  brought  to 

•  -riv.  i   at   Cartilage;  and  tht^  kin;?  srvon  after 

ismmtk  auue  of  ofiiance  by  an  espsditiea  ( 
acaiBSi  tke  Dolopiana,  io  wUeb,  after  vedadnf 
1-1  at  tribe,  be  repaired  at  the  bead  of  an  army, 
t.1         in  the  most  peacefiil  manner,  to  Delphi, 
imd^  prvtence  of  a  tow,  but  in  laality  to  make  a 
abew  at  bis  y&mm  aai  fwM  in  thft  tjee  of  the 
Grreka.    Niimcmas  embassies  were  sent  hy  the 
Remans  to  complain  of  these  prooeedin^^  a*  well 
m  to  spy  into  the  imI  iMItef  «Airs  in  Macedonia, 
while  PcrM»ti»  in  retnm  was  not  sparing  of  apolo- 
gisa  afid  excuses.   At  length,  in  B.C.  17*2,  £u- 
■iMi,  king  of  Ptmuum,  npdnA  in  fmam  to 
Vi  rao  and  laid  before  the  senate  an  elaborate 
■ntrmrnt  of  the  power,  the  xeaoorces,  and  the 
ygOs  4m%m  aTAeliMilaidMking.   Oa  lut 
tMHB  Anagh  Greece  he  was  attacked  near  Delphi 
by  a  bead  el  ast«win%,  who  are  said  to  have  been 
employed  hj  Perseus,  a  tntfndan  to  whidk  the 
btter  eertsinlj  afibrded  some  countenance,  hy 
Vlm:^  tho  leader  of  them — a  Cretan  named  Evan- 
dex — into  bu  immediaa-  service.    ^Vnutber  plot 
vlHib  th*  Romans  pretended  to  hare  discoTered 
ttdbe  same  tim«>,  for  poisoning  some  of  their  chief 
■flBB*  £iL*MMii;sJ,  was  probably  a  mere  fiction 
AtaMi  if  tbe  popnhee  againel  Fi^ 
mm.    War  was  now  determined  by  the  senate, 
Im  it  WM  not  deckled  till  the  foUowiog  ^ring 
(&c:in%aidmtlMollMRflnnNtNniMt  folly 
ji'.  pared  to  commence  hostilities.    Perseus,  on  the 
•iher  hand,  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  ^ndid 
amy,  fidly  equipped  tad  wmif  kt  fiimeiMrtt 
aetua :  bat  instead  of  maknig  wm  of  this  adtan- 
ti::e.  he  still  clung  to  the  delnshre  hopes  of  pesce, 
siia  was  persuaded  by  Q.  Mardns  Philippus,  with 
wheal  he  held  a  p«Mnl«ODferenoe  in  TheMidjr,!* 
arnd  ambassadors  ooMMie  tu  Home.    These  soon 
letuaedt  as  was  to  be  axpected,  without  having 
mm  eteiaad  aa  answer ;  but  in  tha  oaaa  while 
the  Romans  had  completed  their  levies,  transported 
their  Miaj  into  Kpfini*i  and  the  consul  P.  Licinius 
QMHi  «  Md^to  lika  Ika  fidd.  (Ut.  slL 
li,2-»— 24,  xUL  2,  5,  n,  12,  14—19,  2.%  29— 
31 ,  34; — 13»  48  i  Polvh.  xxtL  9,  xxvii.  7,  iurc.  VaL 
413  ;  Diad.  xxz.  km.  Ug.  pp.  623,  624  ;  Ap- 
pka,  J/aiL  Bsc  ix.  1—5.) 

Pemens  was  now  at  length  oonrinced  that  he 
kui  no  hupe  of  any  longer  deUying  tha  eonteet ; 
■Bl  at  a  conndl  if  wm  held  at  PeUa»  it  wai  da- 
termirifHi  to  hare  immediate  recourse  to  arms. 
Though  supported  by  no  allies,  except  Cotys  king 
if  ika  Odrysians,  be  found  himself  at  the  bead  of 
an  anny  of  39,000  foot  and  4,00u  h'.rs",  with 
whidi  he  invaded  Thessaly,  and  afu  r  uikiitg  some 
■mI  laaai,  wfampiil  nair  Sycurium  Ui  Um 
fxWiey  of  the  Ppn«Mii«.    The  oonsol  Licinius  soon 
artiTed  in  the  aune  neifhbopiheod,  and  an  action 
•Mid  1m  aim  ike  araiy  «f  the  two  aBaiei,  in 
Yhidi  the  Macedonians  were  rictocMi;  and  if 
Persros  had  chosen  to  follow  vp  Idl  tdTantage 
with  T%DBf;  "^^^^^^l^^l^j^^^'t^  tfci  total 


drew  off  his  forces,  and  eren  sent  to  the  consul  to 
renew  his  offers  of  peace,  which  were  haughtily 
rejected  bf  MrfahMi  The  rest  of  the  campaign 
passed  orer  without  any  decisive  result.  The 
Romans  in  their  turn  obtained  a  slight  advantage* 
and  Perseus  at  the  dose  of  the  ■aaoMr  wUhdiaii 
into  Macedonia,  whither  Licinius  made  no  attempt 
to  follow  him.  (Lav.  zUL  50 — 67  {  Poljb.  xxvii. 
8;  Appian  Mm  Rae.  10 ;  PItit  Amdt  >;  Zetaa 
ix.  22;  Eutrop.  iv.  6  ;  Oros.  iv.  20.) 

Tha  aaoend  year  of  the  war  (b.  c.  170)  passed 
•ftrvrttboetttiyiferikiBg  aetion,  bat  was  on  the 
whole  &vourab1e  to  PersensL  The  Macedonian  fleet 
defeated  that  of  the  Romans  at  Oreus ;  and  the 
consul,  A.  Hostilius  Mancinus,  afur  an  uiixiucess- 
ful  Uhmfi  to  penetrate  into  Macedonia,  through 
the  passes  of  Klyniiotiv  reniainod  inactive  in  Thes- 
saly. Meanwhile,  the  Epeirois  declared  in  fitvour 
of  Perseus,  by  which  his  frontier  became  aeeand 
on  that  side ;  and  so  little  cause  did  there  appear 
to  dread  the  advance  of  the  Bomant,  that  the  king 
found  Idsars  ftr  an  aipidiltoo  agidaat  the  Dar< 
danians,  by  which  he  obtained  a  large  booty. 
(PlttL  AcmiL  S ;  Lir.  xliii.  18.)  During  the  heart 
if  Ai  ftihnrlDf  wintir  lia  MMMd  tfie  aiomitains 
into  Illyria  with  an  amy,  iMlaot  so  much  with  a 
view  to  conquest,  as  in  order  to  gain  over  Gentius, 
king  of  the  IllTnana,  to  his  allianoe.  That  mon* 
ardi  was  fovooably  disposed  towards  the  Mie^ 
donian  cause,  but  was  unable  to  act  without  money, 
and  this  i'orseuii  was  unwilling  tu  give.  A  second 
expedition  into  Acamania  was  also  piadailiva  if 
little  result.    (Liv.  xliii.  18—23.) 

The  arrival  of  the  new  consul  Q.  Maiuus  PhiUp> 
fa%  la  the  spring  if  IM^  ftr  a  rnanH  gava  fram 

vigour  to  the  Roman  arms.  By  a  Iwld  but  haz.ardaiis 
march  he  crossed  the  mountain  ridge  of  Olympuii 
and  Am  deteeadid  inla  Mfadairia  near  Hoa* 
cleinm.  Hiid  Perseus  attacked  him  before  he  reached 
the  niaiat  he  aiight  probably  have  destroyed  tho 
vmli  RMaaB  anqr :  hat  instead  of  this  he  was 
seised  with  a  pami  tHTDr,  abandoned  the  stroi^ 
position  of  Dium,  and  hastily  retreated  to  Pydna. 
Mardus  at  first  followed  him,  but  was  soon  com- 
pelled bj  vail  if  piovisions  to  fidi  back  to  Phfflai 
and  Perseus  again  occupied  the  line  of  the  Enipeus. 
(Liv.  zliv.  1 — lU  i  Polyb.  xxix.  (i;  Dtod.  xxz. 
Em.  ViMltt.  pp.  57«»  67$  t  Jk«  Fat  |l^  74, 7S  { 
Zonar.  ix.  22. ) 

The  length  to  which  the  war  had  been  ttaexi> 
peetedlypwmmadtMidtfwflltaBeiiiifthiBiaMBi 
arms,  had  by  this  time  excited  a  penenil  feeling  in 
fiivour  of  the  Maeedonian  monarch ;  Prusias,  king 
of  Bitbynia,  aad  dw  RlMdina,  both  interposed 
their  good  uflices  at  Rome  to  obtain  for  him  a 
peace  upon  moderate  terms ;  and  even  his  bitter 
eaeaiy  Eomenes  b^an  to  waver,  and  entered  into 
Mcni  negotiatiooa  with  tha  lame  view.  [Ku^ 
MINKS.]  These  were,  however,  rendered  abortive 
by  the  refutval  of  Perseus  to  advance  the  sum  of 
money  demanded  by  the  king  of  PatgHBOi  at  tbe 
price  of  hin  interposition  ;  and  the  saOM  VBiSi«on- 
able  uiggiirilinieM  deprived  the  kii^  of  thiiervices 
of  20,000  GouUsh  mercenaries,  wfi»  had  artad^ 
advanced  into  Macedonu  to  his  support,  but  retiiad 
•a  fiuling  to  obtain  their  stipulated  paj.  Maay 
if  die  Ofidc  iHtaa,  also,  wMdi  had  ben  ftaai  Aa 
commencement  of  the  war  faroumbly  dinposrd  to- 
wards Pecseos,  a^ght  imdoubtedly  have  been  in- 
daoid  al  «hli  JntlBia  0B«lj  ta  eapoaie  his  caaaa, 
had \tm  mm  liliWiiliridi  Iibiim t  tallii 
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Umd  svniee  fed  him  to  iMriflw  dl  tdvM- 

tapes.  Even  when  he  was  compelled  to  advance 
300  talents  to  Gentiua,  in  order  to  secare  his  co- 
opetation,  he  aoatrffgd  baadftoddfamd  hiaally  of 

the  greater  part  of  the  money.  [Gkntits].  (Li v. 
zliT.  14,  23—27  :  Pint.  AamL  1*2,  IS ;  Polyb. 
xxTiil  8,  9,  xzix.  2,  3,  Bm,  Vm.  ^  497--4S1 ; 
Diod.  XXX.  Eie.  Vals$.  p.  680,  Ete.  FaL  p.  73, 
74  ;  Dion  Ca*».  /•>.  73;  Appian.  Afac.  Exc.  16.) 

While  Perseus  wan  thus  compelled  by  his  own 
m^baed  av;irice  to  carry  on  the  contMt  tgainst 
Home  sintfle-haiidod,  the  arrival  of  the  new  consul, 
L.  Aemilius  Paulus,  who  took  the  command  of  the 
Banna  army  eariy  in  the  Mmmer  of  168,  speedily 
changed  the  fa<»  of  affaini.  Finding  the  {Kisition 
of  Perseus  on  the  benk  of  the  Enipeus  so  strong 

■t  to  be  QBMM&BUe  III  ftOBt,  M  deJilMUDsly 

turned  its  flank  by  s<Midinij  Scipio  Nasica  with 
aOOO  men  across  the  mountain  pass  of  Pythium, 
and  thus  eompeHed  the  Macedoniaa  king  to  fall 
back  upon  Pydna.  Here  the  Utter  was  at  length 
induced  to  await  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  and 
it  was  in  the  plain  near -that  town  that  the  battle 
was  fought  iriiich  decided  the  fate  of  the  Mace- 
donian monarchy  (June  22,  h.c.  168*).  For  n 
time  the  aerxied  ranks  of  the  phalanx  seemed 
Kkdy  to  cerry  efecjr  thing  before  them,  but  its 
order  was  soon  broken  by  the  inequ;dities  of  the 
around ;  and  tiia  liomans  rushing  in,  made  a 
iMufid  fiinngH  of  llie  MiMidnBini  fnAuitiy*  ef 

whom  not  le<vs  than  20,000  «m  slain,  wliih  the 
cavalry  lied  from  the  field  ataoit  without  striking 
a  blow.   PMiBiitf  bmiMif  wm  mbob^  the  fiMwuioot 

of  the  fugitives :  he  at  first  directed  his  flight  to 
Pella,  but  tindin^  himself  abandoned  by  his  friends, 
he  hastened  from  thence  to  AmphipoUs,  accom- 
panied onljr  by  three  foreign  otiicers  and  500 
Cretan  mercenaries.  With  these  few  followers,  ami 
the  treasures  which  bad  been  collected  at  Amphi- 
poUs, he  threw  hianelf  fbr  aafety  into  the  sacred 
Mand  of  Samothrace.  (I.iv.  xliv.  .T2— 46;  PluU 
AtmiL  13—23;  Polyb.  zxix.  6;  Zonar.  ix.  23; 
Botnpi  It.  7 1  Ofoe.  b.  90 ;  VelL  Ptt.  i  9.) 

Here  he  was  quickly  blockaded  by  the  praetor 
Cn.  Octavins  with  the  Roman  fleet,  and  though 
the  hitter  ^d  not  Tentnre  to  vMito  the  «aietuary 
in  which  the  king  had  taken  nhgje,  Perseus  found 
himself  abandoned,  in  succession,  by  his  few  re- 
maining followers  ;  and  after  an  ineffectual  attempt 
to  eiaape  by  sea  to  Thrace,  was  at  length  compelled 
to  surrender  himself  and  his  children  into  the 
hands  of  the  Roman  praetor.  When  brought  bo- 
fera  AeauKin,  1m  fe  Mid  to  have  degraded  himself 
by  the  most  abject  supplications :  but  he  was 
treated  with  kindness  and  courtesv  by  the  Uoman 
gODfln],  who  cllowad  Un  erery  Regret  «f  liberty 
conijiatiMe  with  his  position.  Tlu-  f ilii.win;: 
jear  he  was  carried  to  Italy,  where  be  was  com- 
peiled  to  adorn  the  apleodid  trtimrih  e(  hit  eon- 
queror  (Nov.  30.  ac.  167),  and  merwaidi  CMl 
into  a  dungeon,  from  whence,  however,  the  hiter> 
cession  of  Aemilius  procured  his  release,  and  he 
wae  permitted  to  end  has  dajre  in  an  honourable 
captivity  at  Alba.  He  survived  hit  Wmoval  thither 
during  a  period  which  is  variously  etated  at  from 
two  to  five  y«an  (Died.  JSov.  I'haL  p^SlS;  Veil. 

Pat.  i.  1 1  ;  Pnriiliyr.  up.  Fusrh.  Arm.  p.  l.'iB); 
and  died,  according  to  some  accounts,  by  voluntary 

*  Concenii^r  tkb  dnto,  m*  Cttaton,  F.  M  toI. 
iii.  p.  82. 
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ilai'vation,  wMk  odiOi*~  flulunleljr  wiA  Inna  |no* 
babiiity — repvBiaat  him  as  fidling  a  victim  to  llw 
cruelty  of  hit  gnards,  who  deprived  him  of  sleep. 
(Liv.  sir.  4—9,  28,  35,  42 ;  PlaL  AmOL  98;  27, 

34.  37  ;  Diod.  xxx.  Ejr<\  Vat.  p.  78;  Aml  VWaiL 
p.  681,  Exc.  Phot.  p.  516  ;  Dion  Cass.  Fr.  74,  76  s 
Zonar.  ix.  23,  24 ;  Entrop.  iv.  7,  8 ;  Oroa.  L  tr.  ^ 
Val.  Max.  v.  1.  §  1  ;  Justin,  xxxiii.  3.) 

The  character  of  Perseus  has  been  represent^^d 
in  the  most  unfavourable  light  by  the  Roman  his- 
torians, who  have  sought,  by  blackening  hia  name, 
to  palliate  the  <^rm<f  injustice  by  which  the  rep-i''.'  '.: 
forced  him  into  the  war  that  ended  in  his  ruiii. 
But  with  9nrf  dkwnnee  ibr  thia  partiaKty,  it 
impossible  not  to  regard  him  as  at  once  odious 
and  despicable.    Polybius.  indeed,  tells  ua  (xxvi. 
5),  that  «l  tiie  beginning  of  Ma  nign  lie  eon- 
ciliated  the  minds  of  his  subjects  by  the  mildlMMB 
of  his  rule,  and  that  the  temperance  of  hia  pri^Bto 
life  preeentod  a  tbvng  confraat  to  lkste€  kfa  fctfm** 
But  it  is  clear,  from  the  words  of  the  historian, 
that  these  fair  appearances  did  not  last  loii^. 
Avarice  appears  to  have  been  his  ruling  pasaion  ; 
and  to  this,  as  wc  have  seen,  he  sacrificed  0Vmh 
tnally  his  kingdom  and  his  life.    But  thero  are 
many  other  yet  darker  stains  upon  hia  character : 
his  perfidy  to  his  firiends,  and  tiw  nMta  jmAmmy 
with  which  he  sought  to  avenge  upon  others  tlu' 
consequences  of  hia  own  misconduct,  are  enough 
to  condeBBi  Ma  name  to  Influny*  The  w<inlciicaa 

of  his  character  is  glarincly  conspicuous  throughout 
the  whole  history  of  his  li£»:  and  his  conduct  of 
war  dispUys  tha  nne  vadHttfof  awatainty 
of  purpose  which  ho  had  evinced  during  the 
transactions  that  had  preoeded  it  Even  if  tlie 
cowardice  of  which  he  is  accused  at  Pydna  be  ex- 
aggerated by  his  enemies  (see  Pint  Aemil.  19),  the 
panic  t'^rror  with  which  he  had  abandoned  his 
btrong  position  in  the  preceding  campaign,  and  the 
abject  meanness  of  his  conduct  before  PaaDoa,  ma 
sufficient  evidences  of  his  pusillanimity. 

A  history  of  the  wfpx  and  life  of  Perseus  wm 
written  }rf  a  Oieek  anaior  ef  tito  nm  of  Porido- 

nius,  who  is  rrpratedh-  citcrl  by  PItitarch  {AemU. 
19i  21),  as  a  contemporary  and  eye- witness  of  the 
events  which  ho  iriatod*  AoMug  VMideRi  wntara 
Flathe  {GttchidM  Haeedmnetu,  vol.  ii.  p.  .'^33 — 
566)  has  entered  htto  a  khoriout  vindkatioia  (»f 
the  Macedonian  king. 


COIN  or  PSMBOR. 


Perseus  had  been  twice  married  ;  the  name  of 
his  first  wife,  whom  he  is  s;iid  to  have  killeti  with 
his  own  hand  in  a  fit  of  passion  (Liv.  xliu  5)  i» 
not  recorded  ;  his  second,  Laodicc,  haa  been  tS^ 
ready  mentioned.  He  loft  two  children;  a  son, 
Albxandbr,  and  a  daughter,  both  i4>parently  by 
Me  oeeond  nairiago,  aa  tliey  were  men  childivn 
wbfii  rarriod  to  Home.  Besides  these,  he  had 
adopted  his  younger  bn^er  Philip,  who  appears 
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to  Wve  been  regarded  by  him  as  the  heir  to  hit 
and  became  the  partner  of  hii  captirity. 
( LiT.  xliL  52,  3dv.  6;  801  Pint  Atmil.  33,  37  ; 
ZM«ar.  U.  24.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PLES£US»  a  cainter,  the  di:>ciple  of  Apellea, 
«W  aUmnd  M  MB  a  work  upon  painting.  At 
least  to  we  understand  the  gomewhat  uriibiguous 
paw^  of  Pliny  (//.iV.  xxxv.  lU.  s.  at>.  §  23), 
•JfdSB  dittifmim  Pmnm,  ^d^mm      Aw  arte 
irriftsttj^  which  in  generally  understood  to  mean  the 
cwvcne»  namely,  that  Peneua  wrote  upon  painfc- 
iair  I*  ApeOe^  Tlw  AaMr  iatvpnCatfim  ii,  we 
ih:  k.more  strictly  grammatical  ;  also,  it  was  more 
na&Bfai  and  saoal  lor  a  neat  maater  to  write  a 
week  tor  tbe  inatriwtidu  of  •  ftifwuite  pupil,  than 
tt  a  pupil  to  inacribe  a  woik  to  his  master  i 
iT,<L,  above  all,  the  name  of  Perseus  do«8  not 
Mxur  &»  a  writer  on  painting,  either  in  Pliny's 
fin  of  his  authorities,  or  elMwlMM,  whenaa  it 
if  well  known  that  Ap  lies  wrote  upon  his  art, 
Peraeus  must  have  duurisbcd  about  OL  118,  B.C. 

m  [P.s.) 

prRSICUS,  PAULUS  FATJIUS,  consul 
a.  Bk  34  with  L.  ViteUin*.  (Dion  Casa.  Iviii.  24  i 
Tbc  .tenLSS;  FkvntiB.  JfMONLlOSL)  Tliia 
Rbios  Per&icuB  was  notorious  flac  Ut  fiMBllMkS' 
mmj^taec  4*  Bm^  It.  31.) 

Pn8IU&  1.  C.  Pttaoi^  M  dber  in  Oe 
BiMft  army  in  the  second  Punic  war,  distin- 
gdsbed  himself  in  a  sally  from  the  dtadol  of  Tar 
pottiun,  B.C.  210.  (Lir.  xxn.  39.) 

2.  C,  Pntnn,  a  eantdapoBunr  of  dw  Onwwhit 

the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  leanu*d 
lAcXi  ol  his  tiUie  ;  aud  Lucilius  therefure  aiud  thai 
la  did  not  wish  Pertius  to  read  his  works.  The 
^leech,  which  the  consul  C.  Fannius  Strabo  deli- 
med  gainst  Oracckus  in  &  C.  122,  and  which 
vaaaMkadnindby  CicMa^ma  said  by  londto 
hare  been  written  by  Peaiuk  ((^  4»  iti.  i.  8, 
4i  Or^  vu  6,  BrnL  2&) 

t.  PsBsius,  of  Ommmm»^Am  ImimU  villi 
Rapilios  Rex  i»  dMCiflwi  Iqr  HoHM  in  OM  «C  bis 
i»tires  (L  7X 

PEHSIUS,  is  the  third  in  order  of  the  fimr 
^r<nt  RoMB  »tirists,  being  younger  than  Lucilius 
aud  Horace,  dder  than  Juvenal.    The  Knscbian 
i&rouick  sallies  the  date  of  his  birth  and  uf  liis 
deatb,  bat,  mdi  tUt  Cieaption,  the  whole  of  the 
knowledge  we  possess  regarding  his  origin  and 
ymffnal  bistory  is  derived  ftxciusivdy  Irom  an 
aoaal  biography  which  ia  tha  gicater  onnbar  cf 
the  codices  now  extant  ia  prefixed  to  his  works. 
By  aerwal  modem  acbolan  it  haa  been  ascribed, 
aritb— t  ft  ikadoir  ef  avidaBM  or  pnbilnlity,  to 
Seetonina,  merely,  it  would  seem,  becaiase  he  is 
the  reputed  author  of  the  lives  of  Terence,  Uotaoe, 
Lacan,  and  Javenal ;  in  MSS.  of  a  recent  date  it 
fteqaently  bears  the  name  of  Annaeus  Cornutus, 
bat  in  the  oldest  and  most  valuable  it  is  unifonnly 
entitled  Viti  Au/i  Perm  JFlacci  de  (^juiinentarw 
PrM   Valerii  sjUatiu    Who  this  I'nihus  may 
KnTc  been,  whether  M,  Valerius  Probus  of  Bcrytus, 
who  dottiished  under  Ncru,  or  some  other  indi- 
Tidnal  aoKmf  tha  Tariooa  Latia  giaaumrinu  wbo 
bore  that  appellation  [Prorus],  it  is  impossible 
to  detaaaiaa ;  but  the  information  contained  in 
d»  w—oir  it  <if  ndk  •  niinto  and  pndaa  da« 
Kripv.  n,  that  «»  OB  aBttcely  doubt  that  the  nin- 
iBials  were  derired  from  some  pore  source,  and 
nfccni  at  a  period  not  very  imaCt  bm  wtt  to 
•hick  tbey  idv;  Tkm  wwda  4i  C^mmwHhrii 


Prodi  Valerii  sublata  indicate,  apparently,  that  it 
must  be  regarded  as  an  extract  fixtm  some  longer 
piece,  but  what  that  piece  may  have  been,  ud 
how  or  by  whom  the  extract  was  made,  are  ques- 
tions which  do  not  now  admit  of  ttolutioo.  A 
iligbl  d«glM  of  omfnuon  is  perceptible  ill  ^ 
nrranpement  of  some  of  the  details,  which  must, 
doubtless,  be  ascribed  to  the  carelessneM  or  inter- 
poUtinia  of  tnuBaenben,  Mid  Aa  ondnding  pat>> 
tion  especially,  from  the  words  "  Sed  roox  A 
schola "  to  the  end,  is  evidently  out  of  ita  prcnar 
phea,  or,  rather,  ought  to  be  regarded  aa  m  addi- 
tion by  a  later  hand.  Following,  thtnlm^  tkit 
sketch  as  our  guide,  we  learn  that 

Adlus  Pxiuius  Flaccds,  a  Roman  knight  oon- 
nected  by  blood  and  marriage  with  persons  of  tiba 
highest  rank,  was  bnm  nt  Volaterrae  in  Etruria  on 
the  4th  of  December,  during  the  consulship  of  L. 
Vitellius  and  Fubius  I't-raicus,  a.  d.  34  (comp* 
H ieron.  Chrtm.  L'hsi  Ij.  an.  20.">n ).  H  i»  father  Flaccus 
died  six  years  afterwards ;  his  mother,  Fulvia  Si- 
sennia  married  as  her  second  hasband  a  certain 
Fusius  belonging'  to  the  equestrian  ordt-r,  and  within 
a  few  years  again  became  a  widow.  Y oung  Persitta 
fBMiTed  the  fint  ndinMnta  «f  edocation  in  lua 
native  town,  remaining  there  until  the  age  of 
twelve,  and  than  remoTed  to  Rome,  when  he 
itttdied  grammar  mdar  Iba  celebrated  Keniniaa 
Palaemon,  rhetoric  under  Verginius  Fl  I  :  .  When 
approaching  the  verge  of  manhood  he  becxune  the 
pupil  of  Cornutus  the  Stoic,  who  opened  up  to  him 
tha  fint  BcfaM^s  of  mental  science,  and  speedily 
impressed  upon  his  plastic  mind  a  stamp  which 
gave  u  character  to  his  whole  subsequent  career. 
To  this  master,  who  proved  in  very  truth  the 
guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  of  his  future  life,  he 
attached  himself  so  closely  that  he  never  quitted 
hia  ddfl^  aad       mumaii  wcipwcal  attadunant 

was  cherished  to  the  last  by  the  instructor  and  his 
diaciple.  While  yet  a  youth  he  was  on  familiar 
tama  tritb  Locmd,  witfi  Caanoa  Baiaoa  the  lyrie 
poet,  and  with  several  other  persons  of  liteniry 
eminence ;  in  ptocess  of  time  he  became  acquainted 
with  Seneca  aba,  but  never  entertained  a  toxj 
warm  admiration  for  his  talents.  By  the  higl^ 
miuded  and  virtuous  Partus  Thrasca  (Tac.  Ann, 
xvL  2 1,  34 ),  the  husbuiid  of  his  kinswoman  the 
yoangar  Ania,  Persius  was  tenderly  beloved,  and 
seems  to  have  b«'cii  well  worthy  nf  such  affection, 
for  he  is  described  as  a  youth  of  pleading  aspect,  of 
moat  gentla  mamiMii^  m  wmdm  modesty,  pan  and 
upright,  exemplary  in  his  conduct  as  a  con,  a 
brotaer,  and  a  nephew,  lie  died  of  a  disease  of 
the  •toniaeh,at  an  estate  near  the  eighth  milattoiie 
on  the  Appian  way,  on  the  24th  of  November  in 
the  consuUhip  of  P.  Marius  and  I*  Aainius  Oallus, 
A.  o.  (t2,  before  be  bad  completed  bli  twenty-eighth 
year. 

The  extant  wvika  of  Pcr*ju8,  who,  we  are  told, 
wrote  seldom  and  slowly,  consist  uf  six  short 
satires,  extending  in  all  to  (i^O  hexameter  llnm^ 
and  were  left  in  an  unfiui-ihed  stite.  They  were 
sightly  corrected  after  his  death  by  Cornutus, 
WBua  Gaedoa  Baisus  was  permitted,  at  his  own 
earnest  request,  to  be  the  editor.  In  boyhood  ba 
composed  a  comedy,  a  book  of  oiomopuai  (the  sab* 
jeet  ia  a  matter  or  eoDjeetim),  and  a  few  ^ranea 

upon  Arria,  the  mothiT-in-law  of  Thras<';i,  that 
Arria  whose  death  has  bean  rendered  so  celebrated 
by  tbanaintimaf  Fliof  wdllioBOuiinafPlilk 
4>^iii.l6f  IKqiiOiai.b.l«i  CQnpbMaitfiL  i. 
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1^  the  advice  of  Cornatnt  destroy  I'd. 

Few  prodactioiu  have  ever  enjoyed  more  widely 
diffiiied  and  more  enduring  popularity  than  tiM 
SalirM.  When  read  over  to  Lacan  he  could 
Bcarcoly  refrain  frnm  shontinir  with  delight;  when 
first  given  to  the  world  thoy  were  devoured  witli 
eager  admimtion  {editum  Ubrum  oonHniM  mimri 
homines  et  dirijirrr)  ;  ami  r\  lonij  nnbrokon  diain  of 
tettimoniet,  direct  or  implied,  to  their  merits, 
fldgfct  ba  Halead  tagalfcar,  Maehing  firaai  Aa  period 
of  their  publication  through  the  darkest  portion  of 
the  middie  agea  down  to  the  revival  of  literature, 
iaehdin;  Hw  noMa  of  QdDtffiaa,  Mnthl,  the 
emperors  Scptimioa  Mid  Alexander  SeveruB,  Au- 
soniuft,  Prudentius,  Sedulius,  Sidonius,  Liud- 
pnindns,  Adam  of  Bremen,  Bernard  of  Clugny, 
Peter  of  Hloi.^  and  John  of  SaBillB^to  say  no- 
thiiii:  "f  the  acholiants  and  t'ramman.in*  by  whom 
they  arc  perpetually  cited.     Nor  ought  we  to 

aam  tha  fnat  fitffaan  of  the  chuidi,  Ladantius, 
Aoguttin,  aad  Jerome,  of  whom  the  two  former 
fireqtiflntly  qnaCa  whole  line*  from  Pertius,  while 
the  latlor  aaona  lo  batv  IwaB  to  thovoogUy  im- 

biied  with  his  phrasr-nlinj^y  that  we  encounter  all 
the  moftt  striking  expreasiona  of  Uie  haath— 
■Mcanai  fapnMnwaa  in  wa  episuea,  cooiRrfwii 
Imeta  and  commentaries  of  the  Christian  eccle- 
aiastic.  How  far  this  reputation  baa  been  fairly 
aamed,  may  admit  of  question.  It  would  seem 
that  Persius,  strangdj  m0O^  not  a  little  of 
his  fame  and  popularity  to  a  cause  which  natunilly 
might  and,  perhaps,  ought  to  have  produced  nJi 
effect  dinedf  Aa  nfiiaa»  wa  mean  the  multitude 
of  strange  terras,  many  of  them  derived,  as  in  the 
case  of  Petronius,  from  the  fiuniliar  lango^  of 
ordinary  life,  proverbial  phraaaa,  ttf-fclBbed  fianh 
nieta[i!i'ir-..  :iinl  aSriijit  tran-iitions  which  every 
where  embarrass  our  progress.  The  diffieni^  ax- 
perieiMed  in  removing  these  iropedtnwiHii  aM  Ika 
daaa  attention  required  to  follow  the  train  of 
thonpht  aii  l  the  numerous  rapid  changes  of  person, 
necessarily  unpross  deeply  both  the  words  and  the 
idaaa  open  averj  aaa  tnio  haa carafidly  studied  hia 
pages,  and  hence  no  author  ding*  more  rlos»  ly  to 
our  memory,  or  rises  more  frequently  to  our  lips  in 
•  qaatedoo.  Hia  delineatuma  of  men  and  mamiera 
are  iramea«nrably  inferior  to  those  of  Horace  and 
Juvenal,  nor  can  his  cold  formalism  and  rough 
nngninly  stylo  alaiid  ftr  a  tnooMnt  In  coafytteaii 
with  the  lively  practical  good  sense  and  easy  grace 
of  the  one,  or  with  the  heiy  indignation  and 
aonoRMia  riMstorie  of  the  oAab  Hit  pietares,  al- 
thoogji  akilfblly  drawn,  graopad  with  dcztari^ 
and  often  finished  with  patient  minuteness,  arc 
deficient  in  reality  ;  they  arc  not  sketched  from 
human  beings  actually  living  and  moving  in  the 
business  of  the  world,  Vnit  are  higlily  coloured 
fancy  pieces  imagined  by  the  student  in  his  aeclu- 
aiflii,  areatad  lar  tha  fmrpose  of  iUtutrating  some 
abstract  general  principle  or  subtle  philosophic 
paradox.  In  fiwt,  the  five  last  aatirea  may  be 
ngaidad  aa  aa  nany  adiehalk  aaawiaea,  «aeh 
bemg  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  a  doctrine  pro- 
pounded by  the  stoics  stated  and  developed  ao- 
cording  to  their  discipline.  Wa  MOSl  Vt^  it  Aft 
aaoM  time,  withhold  frmn  Urn  the  pcaiaa  of  paat 
ingenuity  in  moulding  to  his  purpose  the  most 
refractory  materials,  of  calling  up  a  crowd  of 
images  by  a  few  skilful  touches,  and  aoilCaDtnUing  . 

of  thoighta  within  tha  eoopM  of  •  I 
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km  pr^naat  watdii   Ba  ia,  unqnertio—IJy,  th« 

moat  dramatic  of  the  ancient  satirists,  hia  disUoguea 
are  in  the  hi^est  degree  spirited  and  eflRecttve, 
conveying  a  very  distinct  notion  of  tho  element 
which  formad  iBa  alaple  of  the  originnl  Satora, 
and  wliich  was  revived  in  the  ^^im<?«  of  the 
Augustau  age.  The  first  baUre — which  ia  devoted 
to  onielnaa  aa  Iho  Mm  taala  wUdi  pravidled  in 

reference  to  poetry,  and  to  an  exposure  of  the 
foUiea  and  foroeries  of  £MhionaUe  barda»  inter* 
apamd  wHh  a«Mra«a  paodiea  a«  Aa  aoot  popii- 

lar  pieces  of  the  day — is  sup<Tior  both  in  plan  ai  il 
execution  to  the  reat;  but  we  may  reaiarlc,  in 
passing,  that  Aan  ara  no  good  gnwado  §at  tlbo 
belief,  which  has  prevailed  from  a  yvrj  tmxij 
epoch,  that  both  here  and  elsewhere  Nero  is  thio 
mark  against  whom  the  most  piercing  sarcaama  an 
aimed  ;  n  belief  which  baa  bajaad  mmmmm  pa^ 

plexcd  and  tortured  commentator*,  and  has  civf-n 
rise  to  inconceivable  absurdity  in  the  interpretation 
of  obscure  allunons.  Thoaa  paam^ea  hi  the  fifth, 
where  Persius  describes  tht»  process  by  which  hia 
own  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  were  firat  ex- 
iHad  and  gradtHdly  expanded,  ara  laiaihaMo  §m 

their  grace  and  beanty. 

Several  MbS.  of  Peraius  contain  a  coUectton  of 
■Booim  Hsenoaii  w  vjonnnoai  wmni  vj  wm[j  aa 
the  earlier  critics  were  received  without  barfCation 
as  authentic.  But  these  annotations,  aa  diey  nonr 
exist,  are  so  full  of  mist^es,  and  di^lay  such  pal- 
pable ignorance  on  common  topfca,  thsl*  oMunigii 
it  is  not  impossible  that  they  may  contain  ob- 
sensations  which  actually  proceeded  from  the 
stoic,  they  must  have  assiimed  their  pnaMt  flbnn 
in  the  hands  of  some  obscure  and  ilfitmte  gram- 
marian. The  ancient  gloaaes  publiahad  onginailj 
by  Pithen  (8m  Haiddh.  IMO)  m  aanlf  ^ 

tracts  contiining  what  is  most  nlviUa  nt  iho 
Bchoiia  of  the  Paatido-Cocnataa. 
T%a  BUSo  JVAn^fW  of  Perrim  it  a  4t0L  Tohnna  i 

without  date,  but  known  to  have  been  printed  at  ' 
Rome  by  Ulrich  Hahn,  about  1470  ;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  bibliographur^  have  described  upwards 
of  twenty  impressions,  all  pubUshad  hefore  the 
year  1500.    The  notes  of  Fontins  appeared  first 
in  the  Venice  edition,  foL  1 4U0  }  the  commentaiT  ' 
of  Britannicna  in  that  of  Breada*  ill.  148! ;  aad 
the  scholia  of  the  Pseudo-Comutiis  in  that  of 
Venice,  fol  1499.    A  multitnda  of  editions,  many 
of  than  iUaatiatad  by  very  vohnrfnaM  aoMMtionii 
issued  from  almost  every  ( lassicil  preas  in  Europe  | 
during  the  comae  of  the  aixteenth  and  sevente«ith 
aamuuaa,  and  of  theie  by  fiv  the  most  vabable  is 
that  of  Isaac  Caaaubon  (Bvo.  Paris,  IdOft)^  which 
has  been  very  often  reprinted,  the  commentary 
being  not  only  superior  to  all  which  preceded  it,  but  , 
having  served  as  the  ^nmadworit  of  all  aaliaeqBMit 
elucidations  of  the  satirist. 

Of  the  editions  belonging  to  a  more  neat 
period,  we  aaaj  notice  afweially  ^beaa  af  KaeB%. 
«vo.  (Jotting'.  iMO:?  ;  of  Passow,  Rvo.  Lips.  1^00 
accompanied  bv  a  translation  and  valuable  remarks 
OB  tha  ikal  MO ;  of  AflhafcBtra,  8v«.  Pteh,  181S ; 
of  Orelli,  in  I  i<  Kclogae  Poet.  Lat  Rvo.  Tune. 
182^  and  much  improved  in  1833  ;  of  Plum,  8vo. 
Bmb.  1827,  with  a  moat  vohndBous  commentarv : 
•f  Otl»  Jaha,  8va  Lipa.  1848,  with  elaborate  p^- 
legoraena  and  judicious  notes ;  and  of  Heinrich, 
Hvo.  Lips.  1844,  with  excellent  notes  in  (icrraan. 
The  student  who  poeaesses  the  editicmt  of  Jshn, 
HoiiinGh,  and  tho  iifdiitofOMnhoi,|ahhiM 
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vilk  woie  addidoiiai  matter  by  Dueboer,  8vo. 
Lffr  lass,  win  be  able  without  farther  aid  to 
tmtUt  At  dWoaltiea  he  may  encounter. 

Thf  tran«lation«  into  different  languages  are,  aa 
Bagat  have  been  expecU^l,  very  numerous.  There 
m  M  hmn  fourteen  into  Ei^j^ith,  upwrdi  of 
tw^atj  into  French,  n  still  prcater  number  into 
UtfiaaxL,  and  also  several  into  Italian  and  various 
•Av  EnopMa  langtiafra.  Of  tkattlnta  E&gHsh, 
i'it  of  Darten  Holiday  it  the  most  quaint,  that 
of  Ciift«4  it  tba  most  accumte^  and  affords  the 
ImI  nfnmlBtfaii  •f  ^0  nnMr  of  tibo  Of%iBil ; 

t'  1-.  of  Drydon  is  incnmf«iab!y  the  roost  Rpiritrd 
sad  poticaU  but  is  aften  dirae,  and  often  far 
frwbiiiig  correct ;  those  of  Btowokr  nd  Rowoi 

■i  praiseworthy  performances.  Of  the  Ger- 
sua  Tenoona,  those  of  Pa«sow  (8vo.  Lips.  1809) 
atti  Donner  (Bvo.  IStuttgJird,  1822)  enjoy  con- 
aderable  reputation.  [W.  R.] 

PF.RSO  (Ilfpo-w),  one  of  the  Omeae.  (Hypin. 
FiiL  l*rse£.  p.  9  ;  Burmann.  ad  Ov.  Aid.  iv.  773  ; 
eaQ)|».  Orakak.)  [L.  S.] 

P^RTINAX,  IIEXVIUS,  w-as  bom,  accord- 
ng  to  IHoa  Caaania,  at  Aiba  Poapeia,  a  Koman 
■  Ufvlft  entiM  vvrt  bnk  of  IkollMMV, 

artxxding  to  CapitoHoM  It  a  phcc  callrr!  Villi 
Hanis  aaumg  thie  Awnbl^  on  the  lint  of  Au- 
|i^a.ii.lM.  HiaiMteMteiAMeeMnwas 

a  Ubertinna  of  humble  fortune,  who  followed  the 
tade  of  a  wood  rnerehant  and  charcoal  burner, 
nd  bffOBght  up  bis  sou  to  the  saroo  calling. 
The  yooth,  kMPtVMV  SffMB  ^         *>o"  abon- 
"v-d  this  carwr  ;  nn^  the  rnriotis  ptt-ps  by  which 
&<■-  ^'radually  aaoeuded  to  the  highest  offices  of  state, 
IMA  at  last  he  mounted  the  dirone  itself  deserve 
wdL,"  as  Gibbon  has  observed,  **  to  be  set  down 
Mt^noivo  of  the  bxm  of  government  and  raan- 
if  A»  ofe.**    1.  Hm;  lowliid  •  good 
Hmentary  education  he  became  a  teacher  of  gram- 
au^  bat  finding  this  oconpatkm  little  pct>fi^aUo, 
1 W  iimIh  «nd  ebtrinad  the  pott  «f  ftoartnlMi 
ttiamll  tie  interest  of  his  fiithei^  wttm,  LoUius 
Avkak   S.  He  was  next  a  praelectas  cohortis, 
Mntd  in  thi^  capacity  in  Syria,  gained  great  re- 
DBwa  in  the  Parthian  war,  and  was  then  tnoiderred 
to  Rn'tsin.    4.  He  commanded  an  alu  of  cavalry 
i&  Mocua,    b.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the  cum- 
*>«amt  OB  the  Hne  of  the  AemiUan  Way.  6. 
If-  wa»  admiral  of  th-  German  fleet.    7.  He  was 
^ttectof  of  the  imoexial  rereniies  in  Daeia,  but  was 
^^"ImA  ftoB  tfni  OBployniettt  m  ooMi^oiBoa  of 
wi«':rrin?  the  suspicion*  of  M.  AureliuR,  who  had 
ixtcacd  to  the  misrepraeentatiooa  of  his  enemies. 
^  Hariaff  found  a  pfotMlor  In  ClwilliM  ^mpet- 
the  husband  of  Lucilla,  he  became  commander 
«f  a  Texillum  attached  to  a  legion.    9.  Having 
f^^^Bged  this  duty  with  credit  he  was  admitted 
mto  ths  male.    10.  M.|Aurelins  now  discovered 
Utene«s  of  the  charpes  which  had  Ix-en  pre- 
against  him,  and  in  order  to  make  amends 
^thebjojliifficted,  ndtid  kfan  to  the  rank  of 
pR^tor,  and  '.-av  him  the  command  of  the  first 
at  the  bead  of  which  he  drove  out  of  Khaetia 
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0Tf?min  Italj.  Thi^  inrnnd,  v.hirh  is  c.illfd  by 
^  (bod.  S)  the  invasion  of  the  KelU  from 
^7<w  «t  RUne,  took  phMB  noft  tfaM  after  a.a. 

The  imperial  legates  were  Pompelanns  and 
^^(t>Mz.  1  ].  As  a  reward  {at  his  achiemnents 
^  ^  dsdaied  oooMil  elects  and  ia  nuked  intiM 
'iMt  ii  My  Mi  tte  tOfl^i 


from  Rome,  along  with  M.  Didius  Julianas  in  a.  Ow 
179.  The  acenney  of  thb  dale  has,  howBTer,  been 
called  in  question.  (See  notes  on  Dion  Cass.  Ixzi 
H>. )  1 2.  Beine  now  held  in  high  enteem  hy  the  em- 
peror, who  on  many  occasions  cunimended  him  pub* 
licly  inthepieoence  of  the  soldiers  and latfMMlMliii 
after  the  revolt  of  Cassius  had  been  snpprpMed, 
he  proceeded  from  Syria  to  guard  the  frontiers  of 
the  Danube,  and  wna  fnwlnted  to  wwiand  of 
both  the  Mnesias  and  of  Dacia  tn  succession.  1 3. 
He  was  made  governor  of  Syria  whero  he  remained, 
performing  the  ftiactlu—  it  Ut  ofllee  irith  gwn 
uprii^littioss  until  the  death  of  Aun>liu«.  14. 
took  his  seat  in  the  senate  for  the  first  tiiM  Mft 
iAer  tfwwaiMtaof  OBnaMdii,bebg  out  of  tht 
guardians  or  counsellors  to  whose  care  the  new 
prince  had  been  consigned  by  his  father,  and  is  one 
of  those  enumerated  by  Dion  (Ixxii.  4 ;  comp. 
Herod,  ii.  1,  10)  as  having  escaped  the  deetnicikn 
enUiiled  by  this  dangerous  distinction  ;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  exciting  the  jealousy  of  Perennis  £Pi- 
RK!«Hn)  WM  ordered  to  retire  to  hii  nativi  pro- 
vince. 15.  After  the  death  of  Perennis,  Conunodna 
eamestlj  reqoested  him  bv  letter  to  aMOU  die 
MBMiMd  in  Britrin,  when  he  ioppMnd  n  ninUuy 
among  the  legionaries  at  the  penl  of  his  life.  1  P. 
llecailed  from  Britain  at  hia  own  desire  in  oonse- 
quenoe  ef  tin  bad  fcelmg  enieitrtui  tPWMdi  Mai  by 
the  soldiers,  by  whom  ne  had  been  woonded  and 
left  for  dead  in  the  tumult ;  he  was  appointed 
chief  of  the  commissariat  at  Rome.  1 7.  He  was 
proconsul  of  Africa.  18.  Lastly,  he  was  pntftetM 
urbi  and  wns  coninl  fr)r  the  second  time  in  a.  d. 

192,  on  the  last  day  of  which  Commodus  was 
shun ;  PertiMD^  iwowWng  to  O^pitdliaiia  and  Jo- 
lirtn,  who  upon  this  point  are  1  iMiUlHi Iwl  \j  Ho» 
rodian,  being  privy  to  the  plot. 

Ae  eooD  w  Ao  tymt  wwdenA,  beAro  Ae  news 

had  been  spri\'ul  abroad.  T.aetiis  thi-  finiffrct  of  tho 
paetociam,  and  Jklectua  the  imperial  chamberlain, 
nnRMieB  w  oner  loe  wiwe  to  1  w  uimit,  awi 
having  with  difRculty  (Aurel.  Vict  Epii.  xviii.  I ) 
succeeded  in  vanquishing  his  scruples,  immediately 
hurried  him  in  secret  to  the  camp.  An  announce- 
ment WM  nmde  to  the  soldiers  that  Commodus  had 
died  of  apopl<»xy,  npon  which  Pertinax  delivered 
an  oration,  decL-iring  that  the  supreme  power  had 
been  forced  npon  his  acceptance,  and  conchided  bj 
promising  a  liberal  donative.  Upon  this  he  was 
slowly  and  reluctantly  hailed  as  imperator  by  n 
lew,  vne  lesi  wwmwnBiy  n  onuen  suenee.  vv  nus 
it  u.i'i  yet  ni;:ht  ho  ap^wTtrrd  before  the  senate, 
who  greeted  him  with  heartv  good  will }  the  fid- 
lowing  morning,  being  the  1st  of  Jsmniy,  jl  Dk 

193,  be  was  received  with  equal  cordiality  by  the 
magistrates  and  the  populace,  took  up  his  abode  in 
the  Palatitmi,  and  was  invested  with  all  the  honours 
and  titles  appertaining  to  his  station,  in  addition  to 
which,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  citizen^,  he  as- 
sumed tlie  ancient  constitutional  designation  of 
princeps  senatus.  From  the  voy  sommsnieinsnt 
of  his  reign  he  manifested  a  determination  to 
introduce  extensive  refi)rms,  not  Mil/  in  the  ex- 
pendHuro  end  Intmnil  HTsngenMHls  of  the  poises, 

but  in  all  departments  of  the  pnvemmcnt,  more 
especially  in  ail  matters  connected  with  the  army, 
and  to  fssloce,  if  posMble,  thnt  slrielness  of  disd- 
plinc  by  which  the  glory  and  dominion  of  Ronio 
had  been  won.  But  with  issh  enthusiasm  bo 
raoohped  to  do  that  at  see*  wUah  sonld  only  bo 
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up  a  ho«t  of  enemies  hj  openly  announcing  his 
detigna  before  his  power  n-as  firmly  consolidated, 
1km  tttriting  the  bitter  hatred  of  the  retainers  of 
the  court  and  of  the  praetorians.  Si  parly  as  the 
dth  of  January,  the  troops  louking  back  with  regret 
on  mm  and  licence  thejr  had  «njoj«d  nder 
Conimodus,  and  looking  forward  with  disgust  and 
•ppcehension  to  the  threatened  rigour  of  their  new 
lUN^  tnimfmnA,  whh  Ihm  comuTance,  «j»  Dion 
^Is^i.  R\  of  I*ietu8  to  force  tho  supreme  power 
npoa  a  senator  of  hi^  birth,  Triahos  Matemus 
huMm  nama.  BMaping  with  diAealty  from 
tlieir  hands,  ho  hastened  to  apprise  PerUnax  of  his 
danger,  who,  influenced  by  fear,  promised  to  con- 
iinn  all  the  promises  made  to  the  army  by  his 
piedecessor,  and  tkna  for  a  timt  qipBa8<-d  their 
wrath.  Soon  after,  daring  his  temporary  absence 
from  liome,  another  conspiracy  was  organised  in 
hmnt  of  Falco  [Falco],  perhaps  wnhoat  the 
consent  nf  thf  lattt-r,  but  this  also  was  suppressed, 
and  many  soldiers  were  put  to  death  upon  the 
terthaiMiy  of  a  dam  At  HOtth  Laetaa,  by  whoae 
instnimoiitality  Pcrtinax  had  been  chosen  empernr, 
mentiiu;  some  rebuke,  openlj  joined  the  ranks 
afthaduafbeiad.  By  hiseeotrifioHatirobndnd 
of  the  praetorians  marched  in  a  body  to  dia  palace 
and  forced  their  way  into  the  interior.  Pertiimx, 
instead  of  endearovring  to  resist  or  to  escape, 
vhUi  would  hate  bean  «aaf«  Aau^t  lo  OTerawe 
tebels  by  appearing  in  person,  and  imagined 
that  he  could  persuade  them  by  argument  tu  forego 
thav  purpose.  He  therefore  came  forth  and  com- 
menced n  solemn  address  in  justification  of  his 
policy.  At  first  the  men  shrunk  back  with  shame, 
eaat  doirn  thair  eyes  and  duathad  Aair  awatds, 
but  one  fi-rocions  bariiarian,  a  Tungrian,  rushing 
forwards  transhzed  tha  tOjtX  ocmtor  with  his 
weapon,  upon  whieh  the  rest,  anhnatwd  with  Kke 
fury,  despatched  him  with  nu-uiy  wounds,  and 
cutting  off  his  head  stuck  it  in  triumph  upon  a 
spear.  Eclectus  the  chamberiain  alone  stood  man- 
fUlj  by  hb  laaater  to  the  last,  wounded  many  of 
the  assailants,  and  was  hiinsvlf  murdered  upon  the 
spot.  The  rest  of  the  attendants  took  to  tii^t  at 
the  beginniad  «f  tha  tttuf  wnA  aaeqpad  m  all 
directions. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Pertiuax  on  the  28th  of 
llweh,  A.BW  lM»fai  tha  eZthyaaraf  his  age,  after 

a  reign  of  tWO  nmnths  and  twenty-seven  days. 
Ue  was  a  man  flf  venerable  aspect,  with  long  beard 
and  aaifing  lodka,  of  cenanaoding  figure,  although 
somewhat  corpulent  and  troubled  with  lain t-n ess. 
He  expressed  hinaeU  without  difficulty,  and  was 
mild  and  winniag  in  hitnddma,  but  waa  beliered 
to  be  deficient  in  sincerity  and  genuine  warmth  of 
heart  (Dion  Cass.  IxxL  £■ — I9,lxxit.  4 — 9,  bodii 
I— 10;  Herodian.  ii.  1.  §  6-~12,  iL  2.117, 
a  1 12 ;  Aur.  Viet  I^dA.  xfiii.  INoo  Oaimu 
says  nothing  of  the  attempt  to  place  ICatainus 
upon  the  throne,  tie  speaks  of  the  conqpincy  of 
lyeaaathaftBil;  ainlaa  thai  i^aa  thii  aaoanon 
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I  Pertinax  made  his  apologetic  hanintrn*',  that  J^au^t^ 
took  advantage  of  this  commotion  to  put  to  de^stJ 
a  great  multitude  of  the  soldienantfby  the  ordcf 
of  Pertinax  ;  that  this  circumstance  filled  th< 
praetorians  with  rage  and  terror,  and  led  to  tia« 
catastrophe.)  (W.  R.1 

PESCR'xNNIUS,  a  friend  af  doaav^  fa  U 
exile.  (Cic.  ad  Fam,  ziv.  4.) 
PBBCRWflUS  PB8TD8.   [Fkstub  ] 
PESCE'NNIUS  NIGER.  [Niger,] 
PESSINU'NTIA  {UMirawyrria  or  n««nr«- 
MwnirX  a  aanianM  «f  Cybda,  wkSA  wke  derivad 
from  the  town  of  Pessinns,  in  Galatia.    (Cic  Aai 
Ilarusp.  Retp.  13;  Lir.  uiz*  10}    Strab.  xiL' 
p.  667  ;  Herodian,  i.  11.)  [L.  S.J 

PETEOS  (IbrsifoXnaon  of  Omeua,  and  £atbsr 
of  Menestheus,  was  expelled  from  Athens  bjr 
Aegeus,  and  is  said  to  have  gone  to  Pbocij^  where 
he  founded  the  town  of  Stiris.  (Horn.  IL  ii.  552, 
iT.  338  ;  Apollod.  iil  10.  §  8  ;  Plana,  ii.  25.  §  5^ 
X.  35.  §  5  ;  Plut.  Tke$,  32.)  [L.  &  J 

PRnCU8,a  gOUPlCIOg^  •  aalingiiialiai 
patrician  in  the  times  immediately  following  the 
enactment  of  the  Lidnian  lawi^  He  waa  ccnaor 
&a  866,  the  year  in  which  a  pMwfaai  eooanl  vaa 

first  elected  ;  and  two  years  afterwards,  B,  c  36-1, 
he  was  consul  with  C.  Lianius  (Jalrua  Stolo,  tha 
proposer  of  the  celebrated  Licinian  lawa.    la  thaa 
year  a  fearful  pestilence  risited  the  dty,  which 
occasioned  the  establishment  of  ludi  scenici  for  the 
tirst  time.    In  B.C.  362  he  served  as  legate  in  the 
army  of  the  plebeian  consul,  L.  Genudus,  and  after 
the  fall  of  the  latter  in  Ixittle,  he  repulw^d  t};e 
Uemici  in  an  attack  which  they  made  upon  the 
Roman  camp.   In  tiM  following  year,  n.  c.  S6I, 
Peticus  was  consul  a  second  time  with  his  former 
collMffue  Licinius :  both  oonsals  marched  i^;aiiiat 
the  Arald  and  tank  tha  dty  flf  FSmliBa,  aad 

Peticua  obtained  the  Imnour  nf  a  triumph  on  his 
return  to  Rome.   In  b.c  358,  Pctictts  was  ap- 
pointed dictator  in  eonseqnenoe  of  the  (3anls  harinf 
penetrated  through  the  Praenestine  territory  as  iv 
as  Pedum.    The  dictator  established  himself  in  <i 
fortified  camp,  but  in  consequence  of  the  muruiurs 
of  the  soldiera,  who  were  impatient  at  this  inae- 
tirity,  he  at  length  led  them  to  battle  against  the 
Uauis,  whom  he  etentuaUy  conquered,  but  not 
witfaont  difiealty.   Ha  ablaiaed  a  trioaph  in 
consequence  of  this  victory,  and  dedicated  m  the 
Capitol  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold,  which  ma 
part  of  tile  apoili.  In  n  c  866  he  waa  one  af  the 
interreges  for  holding  the  elections  and  in  tl-j 
same  ^ear  was  elected  consul  a  third  time  with  a 
patrietan  eoOeague,  M.  Valerint  Poplicola,  b 
ktion  of  the  Licinian  law.    In  B.  c.  353  he  was 
eonsul  a  fourth  time  with  the  same  colleague  as  in 
hie  last  consulship.    In  b.  c.  351  he  was  interrex, 
and  in  the  same  year  obtained  the  consulship  fir 
the  fifth  timf  with  T.  Quinctius  Pennos  Capita* 
linus.  (Liv.  vu.  2,  7,  9,  12—15,  17—19,22.) 

PKTI'LLIA  or  PETia.IA  OENS,  plsbdn. 
This  name  is  frequently  confounded  with  that  of 
Poetelius,  as  £«r  initance  by  Ulandoip  in  his  Om- 
mutjkm.  The  PetiDH  era  fint  mentewed  at  the 

beginning  of  tho  second  contur\'  it.  c,  ami  the  fint 
member  of  the  gens,  who  obtained  the 
was Q.  FaHBioa  flpoinni, b.c.  176.  Xhirnm 
republic  the  only  cognomens  of  the  Petillii  sn 
those  of  Cafitolinl'b  and  Spurim!*:  a  few 
persons,  who  are  mentioned  without  a  lumome, 
ait  fivan  balav.  OnooinaOiyMMtialhiMify 
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•Dern»T«Ben  t^.at  r<rurs.  The  followlnir  coin  of  the 
y<eKaltia  gaa  mait  bare  been  ttrnck  by  a  PetiUiui 
OapteofiMa,  m  tiie  lemw  it  nearly  the  Mine  a 
^hm  mitgmm  of  th*  coin  fignred  in  Vol.  I.  ]>.  G05, 


com  OF  ranuu  aim. 

I»En'LLIUS.    1,2.  Q.  PETir  rii,  two  tri- 
'bwEBet  of  the  pleba,  m.  c       are  said  to  hare  be«n 
ixwrtifated  bj  Cato  tka  Cenrnv  to  aeenM  Scipio 
J^finaniu  the  elder,  of  having  been  bribed  by 
^\ritiochai  to  allow  that  monarch  to  comp  off  too 
Xeaiientiy  ;  but  according  tu  other  authorities  it  was 
SLNaantts  and  not  the  Petillii  who  brought  the 
^banre.    On  the  death  of  Africanns  in  this  year, 
Petiliii  brought  forward  a  bill  for  making  an 
imqmrj  respecting  the  penras  who  had  receited 
nooey  from  Antiochus  without  paying  it  into  the 
tmrnmrr*  (Ur.  jexxtuL  50,  64,  66  ;  oomp.  GeU. 
Iv.  If;  Av.  ViBl.  d§  Vir,  m.  49.)  [NAaimia, 

i.  L.  PmriLLW*,  a  acriba,  in  whoae  land  at 
the  foot  of  the  Jaaicuhia,  the  books  of  Nmaa  were 
•rii  t»  Iotb  been  iband  in  &  c.  181.  Tbe  books 
^Ml  eobeeqnently  tnken  to  the  city-praetor  Petil- 
■MfeorinnsL  (Lir.  xl  29.)  [NuMJ^  p.  1213,  a.] 

4.  Lb  Pbtillius,  WM  Mt  as  ambasudor  in 
B.  c  168  wriih  M.  Perpprna  to  the  lllyrian  king 
Geatn^  and  was  with  his  colleague  thrown  into 
I^NB  ikat  kifl^  tot  w  obflMid  iltoidjr 
alkrrwarda  on  the  conquest  of  Gentius  by  the 
fetor  AaMm.  (Lit.  zlir.  27, 3>i  s  Appian,  Mac 
««LL) 

5.  M.  PariLii's  *  Roman  eques,  who  carried 
00  t"f™—  at  Syracuse,  while  Vemt  wm  go- 
vwnor  ef  Sicily.  (Cic  Verr.  u,  29.) 

6.  Q.  PrriLms,  a  jndaz  at  the  tiid  cC  MDa. 

(Cic.pro  .W.  iry.) 
PETI'LLirs  CEKEA'LIS.  [Cbrbalis.] 
PBH'LLIUS  RUFU8.  [Rvvva.] 
PETINKS  (  nfTi'vTjt),  one  of  the  ponfrals  who 
CMonadcd  ti»  Persian  army  at  the  passsire  of  the 
Tlnrfiiii.  r  r  BtrnkOledteiholMttit. 

(An  Amab.  i.  12.  1  (?.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PETOSI'RIS  (nef^^»),  an  Egyptian  priest 
Md  ascrologer,  who  is  genually  namn!  along  with 
Kcehepooe,  an  Egyptian  khu;:  Tho  two  are 
sjjfi  to  tlie  founders  of  astrology,  and  of  the  art 
of  casting  nativities.  8uida8  (».  r.)  states  that 
fMMMi  vivte  on  Uie  i^t  mode  of  worshipping 
tile  j^odft,  astrological  maxim*  r£v  Itpuv  $t€\'tov 
(which  are  often  referred  to  in  connection  with 
■Mgf),  ori  awoek  on  At  %yptlni  mysteries. 

But  we  may  infer  from  a  statement  inndc  by  Vet- 
tios  Vakna^  of  which  ikt  fabotance  is  giren  by 

Wm^(rirr- r      r  '"^  ^  >«7ex 

Ail  MIm  Msigns  to  Petosiris,  what  others  nttri* 
Wie  partly  to  him,  and  partly  to  Nechepsos.  For 
his  'Ofrywor  *Aaraowofuit6r^  or,  Vn^i  <rt\v|y(aici|, 
cnHiaing  astrakgkal  principles  for  predicting  the 

♦t^Ttt  of  diva****,  and  for  his  oth«»r  writings, 
lihocuis  {liiU.  (traec  voL  ir.  p.  100}  may  be 


PBTRBIUS.  Sit 

consultf'J.  And  to  thf  li«t  jnven  hx  him  may 
be  added  a  translation  into  Latin  by  iiedc,  of 
die  aotrological  kltar  of  PMaritlt  to  Nediepsos, 
entitled,  I>0  DittmHtiut  Mortis  ft  Vilae.  (Ik>d. 
pjwTO,  vol  ii.  pp.  23S,  234,  ed.  Col.  Agripp.  1612.) 
His  name,  as  connected  with  astrology,  was  in 
high  repute  early  in  Oroece,  and  in  Rone^  in  b«r 
degenerate  days.  This  we  loam  from  the  praises 
bestowed  on  him  by  Manethon  (r.  10),  who,  in- 
deed, in  tho  pnbgM  to  tiw  fint  nd  fiflik  Met  of 
his  Jfrit.lesmatuxu,  professes  only  to  expand  in 
Greek  verse  tho  prose  rules  of  Petosiris ;  from  Julina 
FMon  (ilMn.  It.  in  piaofct  Ac;),  nho  eaOt 

Petosiris  and  Nechepsos,  divint  illi  viri  alqnr  omni 
odflura^WM  d^fmii  and,  frnn  tho  references  of 
Pliny.  (H.  AT.  i  9S,  tiL  49.)  But  tho  best  proof 
is  the  fact,  that,  like  our  own  Lilly,  PetOMlio 
became  the  common  name  for  an  astrologer,  as  we 
find  in  Aristophanes,  quoted  by  Athenaens  (iii. 
p.  1 14,  c),  in  the  4Sth  epigram  of  Lucillins  (Jacobs, 
Antho!.  lirarc.  vol.  iii.  p.  ^tll),  whence  we  learn  the 
quantity,  and  in  Juveual,  vi.  580.  Marsham  has  a 
fall  dissertation  on  Nechepeoa  and  Petosiris,  in  the 
work  above  quoted  (pp.  474 — 481).    [W.  M.  f!.] 

PETICAEA  (ncT/xua),  is  tho  name  of  one  of  the 
OoMBite,  tad  tlio  oonn  w  •  muiimm  of  Beylla* 
who  dwrit  in  or  on  a  lock.  Theog.  357  | 

Horn.  a<.xii.  231.)  £L.  &] 

PBTRABUS  (nrrpcuotX  1.  Ont  of  «mi* 
taurs  who  figures  at  the  wedding  of  Peirithouk 
(Hes.  ScuL  Here,  185  ;  Ot.  Met,  zii.  330.) 

2.  A  surname  of  Poseidon  among  the  Thessa- 
lians,  beoiaso  he  was  believed  to  hare  separated 
the  rocks  between  which  tho  rivrr  IVnoiu'*  flows 
into  the  sea.  (Pind.  l'xj\h.  iv.  24U,  with  tiie 
Schol.)  S.] 

pi:traeus  (n«Tparoi),  a  friend  of  Philip  v., 

kinff  of  Maeedonia,  who  was  sent  by  that  monarch 
to  ^Nurln  ia  &  e.  924k,  to  loorfto  iIm  aotatisHon  of 

the  Lacedaemonians,  and  confirm  them  in  their 
alli^lianoe  to  Macedonia.  We  subsequently  find 
Ub  ooanaaadina  a  vSknaj  ftvDo  in  TlMsaaly, 
where  he  sua^wblly  opposed  the  invasion  of  that 
country  by  the  AetoHan  general  Dorimachus,  ii.  c. 
218.  (Polvb.  iv.  24,  v.  17.)  [E.H.  B,l 

PETREIUS.  1.  Cn.  Pniini%  of  Atina, 
V!7\M  a  centurion  primi  pili  in  the  army  of  Q.  Ca- 
tulus,  B.  c.  102,  in  the  Cimbrian  war,  and  received 
a  cfowa  on  awiwiBt  of  Uo  pnnfving  a  hgiQB> 
(Plin.  //.  N.  xxii.  6.) 

2.  M.  Paraaiufly  is  first  mentioned  in  b.  c  62, 
viloa  1m  M^od  OS  legolao  to  tbo  prooomid 
Antonius,  in  his  campaign  afrninst  Cuiline.  Both 
Cicero  and  Sallust  speak  of  Petreius  aa  a  man  of 
great  ■JUtaiy  oxpenenee,  aad  oat  wbo  pooseeeod 
considemble  influence  with  tho  troops.  He  had 
previously  served  in  the  army  more  than  thirty 
years,  either  as  tribune,  praefectus,  legatos,  or 
praetor;  bat  w«  know  notUag  of  Ut  fiuBMr 
history,  nor  in  what  year  he  was  praetor.  In 
consequence  of  the  illness  of  Autonius,  according 
to  one  statement,  or  Ma  diiMko  to  <^t  ogriaif  Ui 
former  friend,  as  others  relate,  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  army  devolved  upon  Petrsios  on  theday 
ofdMbatt^inwUehOatniBopefisiied.  (SalL  Out 
59,  60  ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  39,  40  ;  Cic.  pro  AriL 
5.)  The  name  of  Potraus  next  uccora  in  a.  c  59^ 
in  which  year  bo  oAnd  to  go  to  pritoB  wMi  Oiti^ 
when  Caesar,  the  consul,  threatened  the  latter  with 
this  punishment.  (  Dion  Casa.  xxxviii.  3.)  In  B.C.55 
Peti^eius  was  sent  into  Spain  along  with  L.  Afiaaioa 
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m  iMatai  of  Pnmpoy,  to  wbom  tho  prorincps  nf  tlif^ 
tiro  Spains  had  been  gxmnted.  On  th«  breaking  out 
of  tke  civil  war  m  B.& 49,  Afiniiia  tmd  Pttmus 
tPMi  in  Nearer  ^Mun  at  Uie  head  of  lo  powerfbl  as 
anny.  that  Ca»»*.ir.  after  obtaininfr  po«a<»t»ion  of 
iUily,  hastened  to  Spain  to  reduce  tiioee  provinces. 
Afraniut  and  Petreiut,  on  tk*  ipfNMk  cf  Cae^ir, 
united  their  furc<'^,  and  took  up  a  strong  position 
aau  Um  town  of  lierda  (Lehda  in  Catalonia),  on 
Ike  right  lMk«r  «k»  flMs  (8ii»X  At  fint 
they  were  very  snocessful,  and  Caesar  was  placed  in 
great  difHraltiw  :  but  these  be  quickly  Muoumnted, 
■ad  mm  wdiwl  the  enemy  to  tmm  Unila,  that 

Afianioa  and  Petreius  were  obliged  to  isurronder. 
They  wera  dismisaed  oniujorMl  by  Caesar,  part  of 
their  teoepa  diabanded,  and  the  remainder  tocor^ 
poraCed  in  the  coa^ror*s  army.  Petrcius  joined 
Pompey  in  Orpccp,  and  after  the  loss  of  the  battle 
of  Phamalia  in  u.  c  40,  be  first  fled  to  Patrae  in 
Achatt,  and  rabaafMByy  passed  over  to  Africa. 
Ho  took  an  active  part  in  the  campaign  in  Africa 
in  a.  c.  46.  At  tJie  battle  of  Ruspba,  iooght  at 
the  jinghiiiiig  of  Jmamf  in  thia  yeuv  ^ 
severely  wounded  ;  and  he  was  also  pre«?nt  at  the 
faettle  of  ThaiiMia  in  the  month  of  Anil,  by  which 
Ohaitt  eoBipktaly  dertreyed  ell  lihe  hopee  tt 

PMipeian  party  in  Africa.  After  the  loss  of  the 
battle  Petreius  iied  with  Juba  to  Za^u^  and  as 
the  inhaUtanta  of  that  town  would  not  adnh  them 
within  ita  walla,  they  retired  to  a  oNiatry  house  of 
Julja'*.  where  despairing  of  safety  they  fell  by 
each  other  *  iianda.  The  eaact  manner  of  their 
dailhli  aa— what  diirieuilly  lehHed  by  different 
writ**ni.  According  to  "(nTne  accounts  Juba  des- 
patched Petreius  first  and  tiien  killed  himself, 
while  the  contrary  is  itKted  by  othern  (Cie.  ad 
An.  viil  2  ;  Caes.  /?.  C.  i.  38,  63—86  ;  Hirt.  B. 
4/r,  18, 18,  91,  94  |  Dion  Casi.  zlL  20,  xliL  13, 
3^  3, 8  ;  Apphia,  A  a  fi.  42,  43,  95,  100  ; 
Lucan,  it.  4,  Ae.  (  Vefl.  Pat  iL  48,  M|  fiwt 
Cats,  34,  75  :  Lir.  EpiL  110,  114.) 

3.  AI.  PrrRKius,  a  centurion  in  CaeMrViOIJ 
in  the  Gallic  wur,  who  died  fighting  biwnly  •! 
Gerffovia,  n.  r.  52.   (Caes.      (}.  vii.  50.) 

PKTUICHUS  (n«Tp(xot),  the  author  of  a 
Greek  poem  on  Tenomous  aMpMli^  'Ofwecdf,  who 
lived  in  or  Ijcfore  the  fu^t  century  after  Christ 
His  poem,  which  is  no  longer  extant,  is  quoted 
by  Ptiny  (A  M  SI.  M,  ssiL  40)  and  the 
•c-holiast  en  Nictndif^  TMms  (pp.  47.  50,  ed. 
Aid.).  tVV.A.G.J 

PBTRO,  T.  FLA^VniS*  <ha  muter  of  1h« 
emperor  Vespasian,  was  %  Wtk9t  of  the  municipium 
of  Reate,  and  served  as  a  eenturion  in  Pompey's 
army  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  b.  c.  48.  (SucL 
Vt!<i>.  1.)  [Vksi'asianu&] 

PKTll()C(J'HIUS  or  PETRICO'RDTrS 
(PAULINUS).  Among  the  various  Paulini  who 
WBiahed  in  the  Western  Empire  in  the  f^fth  cen- 
tnry.  was  I'aiilinns called  in  the  M5>S.  PetrcT'linH, 
which  modem  entice  correct  to  Petrocorius,  and 
■meat «»  be  giren  him  ta  the  idMO 

inferred  to  be  P-  trocorii,  the  modern  Periuueux. 
Borne  modems  iutve  erroneously  given  to  liim  the 
■niuio««B  BaoodietDa  ;  as  otnr  irUeh  haa  triaao 

nom  their  having  n^garded  asAaMtthe  epithet 
••benedictus,"  "blessed,"  given  to  him  by  some 
who  have  confounded  him  with  his  more  celebrated 
namesake,   Paulinus   of  Nola    [Paulinub,  p. 

141  |.  Sidonlu*  Apollinit i-^  (Epi»f»l.  viii.  11) 
lucntioai  a  Paulinus,  au  cmment  rhetorician  of 


Perigoeox,  ubom  S'rr:  r  ! 
subject  <^  the  present  article,  but 
of  the/fiitoMv  Uairaindtla 
with  litde  reaaon,  to  be  hie  &ihcr.  OvPi 

was  intimate  with  Perpetnna,  who  = 
Tour»  from  a.  i>.  4'j1  to  491,  and  whoa  : 
patron.    It  Vas  at  the  desire  of  Perpet 
put  into  Terse  the  life  of  Su  Martin  c-f  T  .  - 
in  an  efaetle  addreseed  to  that  pekSe,  : 

of  Balaam,  that,  in  pivin::  him  con^i'TiOc-  * 
he  had  xe|Nated  the  miracle  of  oaeaia^  %^ 
ofthoM    He  itewndt  enp^iid,  at  the 

of  the  bishop,  some  verses  to  be  inscrrbe-i 
walls  of  the  new  church  which  Perpetoss  txi 
about  A.  D.  47S  (or  aooordiqg  to  Ondin,  a.  c 
and  to  which  the  bodjefSt.! 
He  sent  with  them  some  t»tv»3  Vi^Satia^t 
poiuli  set,  on  occasion  of  the  cure,  suppo«ed 
rairaciilona,  whldl  hb  grandson  and  the  yowsgl 
to  whom  he  was  married  or  betrothed,  bad  < 
rienced  through  the  efficacy  of  a  iliw  iiii  n* 

written  by  the  Land  of  the  bishop.    Wt  . 
(hat  thie  poem  wa*  whttea  whin  the  ^ 
eld,  ft—t  the  iiIiiwiiIimu      M»  I 

ITrai.dson  of  marriageable  agiL    Of  A# 
Poulinaa  we  have  no  aocotmL 

The  woilci  of  Paulinus  Petrocorius  axe  : —  1- 
VUa  S.  Martini,  a  poem  in  hexamettf  Tctee,  diviil 
into  six  l>ooka.  It  hns  little  poetical  or  other  rr^rttl 
The  first  three  books  ore  little  else  than  a  ven>ii^, 
abridgement  of  the  D»Beati  Martimi  Viia 
of  Sulpicius  Sevenis  ;  and  the  fourth  and  t.^ 
comprehend  theincidoita  mentioned  in  the/Aia^s 
lI.etllLit  Fi iaiilm  Jh wH  Mmtimt <f the  — > 
anther.  The  dzth  book  comprises  a  description  «f 
the  miiifai  i^fah  had  been  wrow^t  at  the  tegh 
of  Si.  Mntin,  under  tiw  ejee  of  Pwpetaia^  vhe 
had  sent  an  account  of  them  to  Paulinas^  2.  h 
VmtaUone  AVpotaA'  mis,  a  description  of  the  muar 
cnlont  cure  of  hia  grandson  already  mentiooeds 
alee  wntHa  is  henmeler  verse.  3.  De  Oramtilmt 
(an  inapproprinto  title,  which  should  rather  be 
Oraniibtu  simply,  or  Ad  OmnUi)^  apparently  » 
portion  of  the  hexameter  venea  deeigned  to  be  iu- 
ficribed  on  the  walls  of  the  new  church  built  by 
Perpetuua.  4.  PenUuo  Epitcopo  Epistoia,  Tha 
letter  wee  mt  lo  Ptepetnas,  wiUi  the  ewaaa  ik 
Visitatume  and  Dt  Ontntif>us.  The  works  of 
Paulinua  Petrocorius  were  fiiat  printed  by  fcBa- 
«iM»  JTviataa,  Paris,  ISBft.  Bene  wtilafe htfe 
spoken,  but  without  foundation,  of  an  earlier  edition 
printed  at  Dijon :  Juretus  ascribed  the  works  to 
Paulinus  of  Nola,  an  error  which  ia  as  ancient  as 
the  tine  of  Gregory  of  Tours  and  Fortunatns  of 
Poictiers,  by  whom  it  was  shared.  After  the  first 
publication  of  the  works  they  were  inserted  in 
several  collections  of  the  Christian  poets,  and  is 
some  editions  (e,  g.  Paris,  1  "'7.">.  1  .'>i">f ,  and  Crtlocne, 
lUlB)  of  the  BiUiotheca  J'alrumf  geueraiiy,  how- 
ever, vnder^  name  of  PanUnoa  Off  Nola.  bthe 
Lyon  edition  of  the  JtiUiothrca  Patrum^M.  1677, 
ToL  Ti.  pi.  297,  &C.,  they  are  ascribed  to  their  right 
■atfior.  They  were  again  publiahed  hy  ChiMani 
Daumius,  nvo.  licipxig,  1686,  with  aiiij  !»•  notes  of 
Juretus,  Barthiusi  Gronoviua,  and  Iloumius.  To 
the  woHcB  of  onr  PanUnoa  wan  aiibloiiied  fa  Ale 
edition,  t\\c  Euchiristicnn  of  Pfenlinns  the  Penitent, 
or  I'nuiimis  of  IVlla  [PAi'MNtrg],  and  the  poem 
on  Juuuh  and  the  IsincTitca,  ascribed  to  Te^ 
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PETRONIUS. 
LUittoin  LiUerain  dt  la  Frwm,  Tol  u. 

fcl  Oxnn.  1740— 1743  ;  Fabric  BtUiotk 
tl  lK0ami0  JjatmUat,  loL  r.  f.  20^  ed. 
TOiBaBt,  Mikuim,  fal  zvi     404  ; 

Ar  Serif  torUm  0t  SarifHt  I'o  l.  s.  vol.  i. 
m^l2H9.)  IJ.CM.J 
RON  {nrrpofv),  called  also  Petromu  (P»- 
s],  a  &eck  physician,  boni  in  the  island  of 
[SJinl.  in  Hunt.  II.  xi,  624,  cd.  liekkcr), 
hcA.  later  than  llippocnites,  and  before  Uero- 
and  Emnatimtaa  (Cela.  De  Med.  iiL  9,  p. 
d  therefore  probably  about  the  middle  of  the 
ceotcry  a.  c    Ue  afpflUB  to  have  written  a 
on  i^aiiiiacj  (<MW|  Ih  Cbaywi  Mtikmm. 
iiL  9,  vol.  xiii.  p.  €A2)  ;  but  he  waa  moBt 
fu       tmtnkBDt  of  patienta  wflFffrin^ 

■  commonly  tapposed  to  Livo  given  hib 
pln^  of  wine  and  meat  daring  the  con- 
of  the  ferer  (Galen,  De  OpL  Sect,  c  14. 
L  p  144,  ChmincnL  in  Hippoer.  **  Dc  Vict, 
in  M<rrfj,  AcnL*"  L  12,  IG,  vol  xv.  pp.  43'), 
1),  but  perhaps  this  accusation  was  hardly 
iBect,  as  Celsua  (/.  c.)  aajt  he  did  not  adopt 
ibdiet  tiB  aftw  th*  noHOMcf  liie  ferer  had  sub- 

:pid.  [w.A.a.j 

PBTBOKAS  (EtorywirXtiia  AkxandriM  fonn 

.If  the  oaine  Il^r^r.  (S<^  W.  Dindorf^  in  H. 
,lM^J^Gr.tA,^wn»,)i^mQa.}  IW.A.Q.J 

■ak,  was  first  the  wife  of  Vitellius,  and  subse- 
fHUlf  of  Dolabella.  On  the  at^saiMi  of  Vitelliot 
to  A»«n{nre,  a.  d.  69,  her  hiuband  DolabeQa  was 
put  to  death  bj  his  She  bad  a  son  by 

Yitellifis  named  PetroDianos,  who  was  blind  of 
tte  eje,  and  whom  hia  fiUher  pat  to  death.  (Tac. 
HuL  li  64  ;  SoeC  ViteO.  6.)  Th»  Scft  Conelius 
1^  -Ulla  Petronianus,  who  was  consul  a.  n. 
in  iuc  reign  of  Domitian,  may  likewise  haTe  been 
a  ion  of  Petronia  \^  ber  •eeond  hnsband. 

PETRCyNIA  GENS,  plebeian,  laid  claim  to 
^  iBtiaitjr,  anee  a  Petronius  Safainiu  ia  Mid 
lilmif««dfa dM reign  of  TarqdniM BopariiM. 
[PrraoMcs,  No.  1.]    The  coins  struck  by  P©» 
^■oaioi  Tlxptlianus,  who  was  one  of  the  triumvirs 
^  At  wSat  in  the  xeign  of  Augnatat,  likewise 
i'^'a'i^i  refewM  I*  thi  ml  or  supposed  Sabine 
«i<an  of  the  MBS.  fTtiRriMANT  S.]    But  durinp 
Ac  UBse  of  tie  cnublic  scarcely  any  one  of  lUia 
*  ■nAkoM.    0Bder  the  empire,  however, 
■e  DSfoe  freqomtly  occurs  both  in  writers  and  in 
y^ptMM  vith  wknu  GMDomena  ;  many  of  the 
ihlriiai  the  gumAf  dignity,  and  on*  of 
■ras,  Petroniui  Maximus,  was  eventually  raised 
li     iaaeoai  purple  in  A*  ]>.  46&  TiM  name, 

^ken  of  below. 
imONIA'NUS.  [PaxaoNiA.] 
WICKNIUS.  1.  PrrRONiu8SAJUN0S,Usaid 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Tarqtiinins  Superbus, 
to  have  obtnined  from  M.  Tullius  or  M.  Ati- 
■•iiB  Dionysius  calls  him,  the  Sibylline  books  in 
fff  to  take  a  copy  af  IkM.  (VaL  Muu  L  1. 
lie;  Ditwyi.  jy.  62.) 

t  C  ParaoNiutt,  sent  aa  legate  with  L.  Aran- 
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lU^iuvuw  |PVAWU  aaa    mam  ««a|^a4    va  &awv«a«w 

M.  iiL  49,  Ti.  45).  Ht  wqr  luiv®  heen 
aa  tha  laU««ng  PatiMiii^  «r  pwhapa  hia 


4.  FiTMNiua,  a  tribune  of  the  soldien,  aerved 
iallM  amy  <f  Cwawia>  in  Ua  aspadiHoD  apdnal 

the  Parthian?,  n.  r.  .^.5,  and  was  with  Cnissus  wllM 
the  latter  waa  killed.   (Pint.  Ovm.  3U,  31.) 

6.  FMomra,  had  takM  pat  in  tta  aoii- 
spiracy  against  Caesar's  life,  and  was  subsequently 
put  to  dMth  bj  AatMj  in  ijia.  (Afpam  d 
y.4.) 

fi»  GL  FmtoNtua,  anooaadad  Aalioa  Gallus  in 

the  povemment  of  Epypt,  carried  on  war  in  B.  c.  22 
against  the  Acihiopiiins,  who  had  invaded  Egypt 
under  their  queen  Candaoe.  Fetnmina  aal  omy 
drove  back  the  Aethiopians  but  took  many  of 
their  principal  towna.  The  detaila  of  the  war  ore 
ghran  ladar  Cahomm  (Dim  Oaaik  Ikr.  6  {  StnOt. 
xvii.  p.  820).  Petronius  was  a  friend  of  Hemd, 
and  sent  oom  to  Judaea  when  the  latter  country 
waa  fUlad  hf  m  haAm.  (Jooepb.  Ant,  xv.  9. 
§2.) 

7.  P.  pKTRONiUfl,  is  twice  mentioned  by  Tadtua 
aa  a  diatingniahed  peraon  in  the  reign  of  Tiberina 
(Tae.  Aim, 

the  «ime 
father. 

ii.  P.  PKnomns,  was  M-nt  by  Caligukt  i» 
Syria,  as  the  successor  of  VitelliuM,  with  orders  to 
erect  the  statue  of  that  emp^r  in  the  temple  at 
Jeiudaa (Jaft»ph.  AmL  M9,%%B,J,  iL  19). 
This  Petronitm  h  also  mentioned  as  having  beem 
the  knte  of  Claodiua.  {S0uec  de  M01I9  Cimdii,) 

9.  U  PmuMitm,  trfeo  pat  «B  end  to  Ua  own 

life  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  is  supposed  by  many  to 

Imve  hem  the  inthor  of  the  ^btericois,aiKl 
ofbelav. 

10.  Pmonoi  TonbiAMia  [TmtuA- 

KC8.] 

11.  PscnoNius  pRiscLs.  [PuacvK.] 

12.  PsfBonw  8wo»m  (Bbovmdus.] 

1    PnMniimllAamiii%tfaa«Bparar.  CMajo- 

Mua.J   

CL  PETBOVIU8,.k  deaeribad  by  Tneitna 

(Ann.  xvi.  IR,  19)  as  the  most  accomplished 
volaptoary  at  the  court  of  Nero,  ilia  days  were 
paaaad  ii  tediac  hb  nights  in  irisiting  and 
revelry.  But  he  was  no  vulgar  spendthrift,  no 
dull  besotted  debauchee.  An  air  of  rehnement 
pervaded  all  hia  extravagancies ;  with  him  Inxniy 
was  a  MHioas  study,  and  ha  bacMW  n  pnfidant  m 
the  science.  The  careless,  prnceful  ease,  assnming 
almost  the  guise  of  biiapiicuy,  which  distinguished 
all  his  words  and  actions,  was  the  delight  of  the 
fashionable  world  ;  he  gained,  hy  poli-ihed  and 
ingeoiooa  folly,  an  amount  of  fame  which  others 
aAen  ftl  «•  aaUafva  by  n  bng  caner  of  labariona 
virtue.  At  one  time  be  proved  himself  cap.ahle  of 
better  things.  Having  been  appointed  governor 
(preeanaal)  «f  Kthynia,  and  anbaequentiy  elevated 
to  the  consulship,  his  offieial  dntiea  were  dis- 
charged with  eneigy  and  discretion.  Relapsing, 
howeTCE,  into  hia  ancbnt  habits,  he  was  admitted 
among  dm  few  chosen  companions  of  the  prince, 
and  was  regarded  a^  director-in  chief  of  the 
im()erial  pleasurea,  the  judge  whose  dcci&ion  upon 
the  merita  of  any  propoaad  adma  af  anjajfaiit 

was  held  as  final  (.V(n>«f  (7,<«?/f»(/«,«  <trfWMANTIAK 
ARBITBB,  dum  taUU  amoeuum  ci  raoBt  eMumtia 
pld^  mbi  fmi  «i  Ptlmdm  approLameei}.  Tba 
klAMiDee  thus  acquired  excited  the  jealous  sns- 
^ens  of  TigcUinus:  Petronius  was  accused  of 
having  been  privy  to  (ha  (MMB  «f  Senavfana:  « 
'  to  ledgi  information,  md 
P  4 
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tin  fHiele  of  kb  boQMlioU 

ing  that  destruction  was  ineritabl«^  and  impatient 
of  delay  or  BuspenM,  be  retolred  to  die  m  he  had 
lived,  and  to  excite  admiratioa  by  the  MtoIoqi 
eooentrieity  of  his  end.   Haring  cannd  his  veins 
to  be  opened,  he  from  time  to  time  arrested  the 
flow  of  blood  by  the  application  of  bandages. 
Duing  the  intervals  he  convened  with  his  friends, 
not  upon  the  solemn  themes  which  the  occasion 
might  have  mggested,  but  ajKui  the  news  and  light 
gossip  ef  tiiedy ;  be  bwlwroi  wwdi  wpea  ■aae 
of  his  slaves,  and  ordered  others  to  be  scourged  : 
be  lay  down  to  ileep,  and  even  showed  himself  in 
tlw  polbHo  fltiwli  efCXuMa,  wfenv  then  ovwnti  took 
place  ;  so  that  at  last,  when  he  sunk  from  exhaustion, 
his  death  (a.  d.  66),  although  compulsory,  appeared 
to  be  the  reault  of  natoral  and  ffnidual  decay.  He 
ii  said  to  km  dlipalehod  in  ms  last  moments  a 
sealed  document  to  the  prince,  tiunting  him  with 
his  bruud  excemes  {Jla^tia  I*nnaj)u  •••••• 

j)er$eripsU  aiqtte  ola^mlm  wdrit  ASnWR*),  and  to 
have  broken  in  pieces  a  murrhine  veasel  of  vast 
price,  in  order  that  it  might  not  fall  into  the 
hndi  oftin  Arrant  TUo  Int  anoodoto  kaa  keen 
recorded  by  Plinv  {H.ff.  xxxvii.  2),  who. a<j  well 
as  Flatareh  AdtdaL  «l  AmidL  Di$erim,  d.  6U), 
gho  to  the  penon  fai  qveatfen  tko  ime  or  TItat 
Pctroiuu:^.  We  find  it  generally  assumed  that  ho 
belonged  to  the  equestrian  order,  but  the  words  of 
Tadtns  (Jim.  xvi.  17)  would  lead  to  an  opposite 
inference,  ^  Paucos  quippe  intra  dies  eodemagmine 
Annaeus  Mclia,  Cerealis  Anicius,  Rufius  Crispintis 
ac  C.  Petronius  cecidere.  Mella  et  Crisptnus 
Eqvites  Romani  digniute  senatsria.**  Now«  daee 
Petronius,  in  virtue  of  having  been  consul,  must 
have  enjoyed  the  diffnitat  seruUoricL,  the  above  sen- 
MMns  to  imply  that  MeOa  and  Grininiu 
of  tko  indiTidub 


A  rery  singular  prodmtfott  cenrfttfag  of  a  pntie 
Bimtive  interspersed  with  imnicrous  pieces  of 
poetry,  and  thus  resembling  in  form  the  Yarronian 
Satire,  has  come  down  to  ns  in  a  sadly  mooted 
Btate.  In  the  oldest  MSS.  and  the  earliest  editions 
it  bears  the  title  I'etronii  Arbitri  SaUyrtecn^  and,  as 
it  now  exists,  is  composed  of  a  series  of  fragments, 
Ae  continuity  of  the  piece  being  frequently  hitW 
Il^tod  by  blanks,  and  thewhulo  fonniTi^'  but  a  very 
gmall  portion  of  the  original,  which,  when  entire, 
oontriiiod  at  least  nztoMi  kooka,  and  pnbably 
■MOy  more.  It  is  a  port  of  comic  romance,  in 
wkim  the  adventures  of  a  certain  EnooLpius  and 
kk  oompanioua  te  tko  Mtttk  of  Italy,  cnefly  in 

Naples  or  its  environs,  are  made  a  vehicle  f  r  ex- 
posing the  false  taste  which  prevailed  upon  ail 
■lattere  coimeeted  with  Ktemtare  and  the  fine  arta, 
and  for  holding  up  to  ridicule  and  detestation  the 
folly,  luxury,  impurity,  and  dishonesty  of  all 
cbMes  of  the  conununity  in  the  age  and  country  in 
whiek  tko  anne  is  bud.  A  great  variety  of  cha- 
racters ronnected  for  the  most  part  with  the  lower 
ranks  of  life  are  brought  upon  the  stage,  and  sup- 
port tkoir  parti  whk  tko  gnalort  Mfofaom  and 

dramatic  propriety,  while  every  pnce  overflows 
with  ironical  wit  and  broad  humour.  Unfortunately 
tka  ikm  of  the  pewow^  Intiodaaed  an 
Aafioted  with  such  minute  fidelity  that  we  arc 
pwputually  disgusted  by  the  coarseness  and  ob- 
ooenity  of  the  doacripUoaa.  Indood,  if  wo  can 
kdieve  that  such  a  book  woiOfor  widely  circulated 
■d  fnonJi*  mAmAfmA.  that  filct  aloiie  would  afibcd 
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tko  nool  ooBfinciiy  proof  of  the  poUotiaM  of  tlw 

epoch  to  which  it  belongs.    Without  feeling  a^y 
inclination  to  pass  too  severe  a  sentence  ou  the  col- 
lector of  so  much  garbage,  the  most  ezpsmaiT* 
charity  will  not  penm  as  to  jd&  with  Banaaim 
in  regarding  him  as  a  very  holy  man  (rirvm  mnc- 
tisiimumy,  a  model  of  all  the  austere  virtues  of  the 
olden  time,  who  ffiledwith  pious  hocfw  OB  Dwhold' 
ing  the  monstrouR  corruption  of  his  contemporaries, 
was  irresistibly  impelled  to  arrest,  if  poaaibie,  the 
rapid  progress  of  their  degradation  by  hfiMing  vcp 
the  crimes  which  they  practised  to  view  !■  dl  tlM 
loathsomeness  of  their  native  defoonity. 

Tko  loBgert  and  moil  important  toetfon  io  gene- 
rally known  as  the  Supper  of  Tn'moUUb^  prcs<>nt- 
ing  ua  with  a  detailed  and  very  anmDiiff  acooant 
of  a  fiartaBtic  banqnet,  such  as  ue  most  ittxniiovs 
and  extravagant  gourmands  of  the  empire  were 
wont  to  exhibit  on  their  tables.    Next  in  int*r*»st 
is  the  well-known  tale  of  the  Epbcsian  Matron, 
which  here  appears  for  the  fint  time  among  the 
popular  fictions  of  the  Western  world,  althoug^h 
current  from  a  very  early  period  in  the  remote  re- 
gions of  the  East   In  the  middle  ages  it  was  cir- 
culated in  the  **  Seven  Wi-^c  Ma«iters,"  the  olde5t 
collection  of  Oriental  stories,  and  has  been  intro- 
dneed  by  Jeremy  Taylor  into  his  *•  Holy  Dying,** 
in  the  chapter  **  On  the  Contingencies  of  Death, 
&c.^   The  longest  of  the  effusions  in  verse  is  a 
descriptive  poem  on  the  Civil  Wars,  extending  to 
295  hexameter  lines,  affording  a  good  example  of 
that  declamatory  tone  of  which  the  Pharsalia  ia 
the  t}'pe.    We  have  also  sixty-five  iambic  trime- 
ters, depicting  tho  OBptare  of  Troy  (  TVotoe  i/o^mX 
and  besides  these  several  shorter  morsels  i 
spcrsed  replete  with  grace  and  beauty. 

A  great  number  of  conflicting  opinions  have 
fonurd  by  scholars  with  regard  to  the  author  of 
the  Satgrioom.   Many  have  confidently  maintained 
timi  ko  ooik  ko  idsntiM  with  tko  Onos  (or 
Titus)  Petronillf^,  of  whose  career  we  have  piven* 
sketch  above,  and  this  view  of  the  question,  aAsr 
having  bem  to  a  certain  extent  aoandonel,  baa 
been  revived  and  supported  with  great  eamestnosa 
and  learning  by  Stnder  in  the  RheiniscJm  Mioeum. 
By  Ignarra  he  is  supposed  to  be  the  Petronius 
Ttep&aas  who  was  consul  a.  d.  61.  [Turpi- 
LiANrs.]    Hadrianns  Valesins  places  him  under 
the  Antonines  ;  his  brother  Henricus  Valesins 
and  SambucuB  under  OaUsBtts.     Niebuhr,  led 
away  by  ingenious  but  rno«;t  fanciful  inferences 
derived  from  a  metrical  epitaph,  discovered  in  the 
vicinity  of  Naples,  imagines  Aat  ko  Bved  ads 
Alexander  SeNcnis  ;  Stitilius   would  bring  him 
down  as  low  as  the      oC  Constantino  the  Oresl ; 
wkilo  Dufmann  koUa  ikat  ko  Ikioriikod  andcf  Tt* 
berius,  Caius,  and  dandins,  ai^  thinks  it  probable 
that  he  may  have  seen  the  but  days  of  Augustus. 
The  greater  niunber  of  these  hypotheses  are  mere 
flimsy  conjectures,  unsupported  by  ony  thing  thit 
deserves  to  be  called  evidence,  and  altogether  un- 
worthy of  serious  examination  or  discussion  ;  but 
the  first,  although  too  often  ignorantly  assumed  as 
a  self-evident  and  unquestionable  fact,  is  deserving 
1  of  some  attention,  both  because  it  has  been  mom 
widely  adopted  than  any  of  thoolken,  and  bscMi 
!  it  appeals  with  confidence  tn  an  array  of  prods 
both  external  and  intemai,  which  may  be  redaoad 
to  tiw  following  propoMtioBS  ^— 

1,  We  can  trace  the  origin  of  the  name  Arhikr 
to  the  espiossioo  ^  diytiae  aibilWi**  in  ~ 
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t  mbi  iSU  tliliilin  ginw  tiwi  ftHmAm  fa  hw 

dy.n;  m'  in»  Tit<  despatched  a  writing  to  Nero  ex- 
f  »pg  the  ukfkfflj  of  the  emperor'a  life,  ho  evi- 
ia^^nimm  %» ill*  woilc  «f  wnieh  m  bow  possesa 
tike  fiagments,  .3.  Nero  and  hit  miniont  arc  held 
^  to  mcmm.  vnder  the  guise  of  Trimalchio  and  hi« 
■kAMBk  4.  Hie  bngxiage  bean  the  stamp  of  the 
hest  ag«  erf  LatinitTf  and  cannot  hare  proceeded 
frm  any  writer  of  the  second  Off  tUni  cntary. 
Upon  thueae  we  may  observe 

1«  T^MBta*  caMUjr  4ms  net  ue  Arbiter  as  a 
pTjjwT  name,  bnt  merely  as  the  term  best  suited  to 
express  the  meaning  he  wished  to  convej,  while 
Fhny  wmA  Ptntaidi  who  tpeak  of  the  hbm  P«tio> 
aios.  jri^e  no  hint  that  he  was  distinguinhed  by  any 
aach  deeagpaiion.   On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
^^^A  thst  sldw^^  tfto  BUM  of  PMnwM  w  by 
mf-an*  uncommon  in  the  nnnalsof  the  empire, 
the  mgnnmm  of  Arbiter  ianeTer  fboiid  attached  to 
it  fa  isBoiptiMH  eiF  fa  ddcnMBli  of  wtf  ihiBvip* 
tfn^  which  renders  it  probable  that  the  word  may 
be  vm^arded  as  a  title  or  epithet  introduced  by  some 
giawnnartan  or  copyist  for  the  purpose  of  marking 
Ml^be  indiTidual  described  by  Tacitus,  and  scpa* 
Mfaf  the  niUbor  of  the  LSaiyricm  from  all  other 
Betmaiu    '2.  Tacitus,  to  whom  alone  we  are  in- 
4dMaA  te  pndae  tnfenMtiaB  ngfuttag  the  Petro- 
aius  pat  to  death  by  Ncm.  says  not  one  word  of 
hie  hava^g  possessed  any  talent  ior  litenUue  ;  and 
vIdivapMt  to  Ifca  MBtHMt  qoolad  abeve,  upon 
<»^'.ch  so  much  stress  has  been  laid,  no  one  who 
reade  it  wish  au«i»  and  without  being  wedded  to  a 
fRnMawed  epfadnt  an  ftr  a  neniiit  faliere 
that  the  t\  "rd^  denote  any  thing  except  S  ibort 
epiMie  filled  with  direct  reproaches,  compoted  al- 
toMt  hi  the  agouee  of  death  to  satisfy  a  craving 
f»  rrrw^    Uind  it  u  diflhialt  to  understand 
how  exprpw'ons       Httlt*  ambiguous  could  have 
been  interpreted  by  any  fcchoUir  to  signify  an  ela- 
borate and  a  Totaminoae  work  of  fiction.    3.  The 
idea  that  Nero  is  shadowed  forth  under  the  form 
ef  Triaukhio  ie  abiolately  preposteroue.  Trimal- 
aUa  fa  fa  iwlitrtba  lapmentolha  ef  a  cbM  of 
penons  who  existed  in  considerable  numbers  after 
the  dowafal  of  the  zepttUic    He  i«  depicted  as  a 
faMHMi  af  aeai||iawB  wealth,  £sr  avtanaid  in 
years,  inflated  with  vulcrar  purse-pride  and  osten- 
tation, coarae  in  manners  and  conversation,  luedu- 
toted  and  ignonuit,  bat  eager  to  dispky  an  imper- 
isct  Hnattezing  of  ill-digested  learning,  and  thus 
con«tant!y  rendering  himcelf  ridiculous  by  innnme- 
Ea.L.e  biuiHiers,  ruled  by  a  clever  bustling  wife,  who 
bed  a^oifed  coaipkto  dominion  over  fabn  by 
•tadying  his  weaknesses,  greedy  of  flatter}',  in- 
clined to  be  overbearing  aud  tyrannical,  but  not 
4N«ii  ef  a  eort  of  roo^  |ood-aatare— a  eeries  of 
characterititics  in  which  it  is  certainly  imposRiblt.'  to 
discern  one  trace  of  Naia.    The  notion  of  Bounann 
ttat  Cfaidfaa  waa       prototype  of  IVfaadabio, 
although  not  so  glaringly  absurd,  h  rqii.-illy  un- 
MttUe.    4.  The  atiertioD  regarding  the  lai^guage 
k  faqnentJy  toat  bgr  •  fttt  eoatfadietkn,  and 
Reionias  has  gone  so  &r  as  to  stigmatiaa  it  as  a 
fumgo  of  Greciim«»  Gallidsms,  IIebraidsni«|  and 
barberoaa  idiosBa,  mch  as  we  might  expect  to  find 
fa  tfM  waart  writers  of  the  worst  period.  This 
critic,  however,  and  those  who  have  embraced  his 
■*f"Tf"f»TT  appear  to  have  contemplated  the  sub- 
^famafabepriatafviav.  hadditfaitothc 
OTTuptiona  in  the  text  which  are  n  numerous  and 
hsfelcae  aa  to  reader  whole  ■cntcnces  uniuteiiigible, 


PITBONIUS.  Sir 
them  «M  doabdwa  a  mUHada  of  iliaiigii  waaii 

and  of  phra'ses  not  clR-where  to  be  found  ;  but  this 
circumstance  need  excite  no  tuipciae  when  we  ra- 
meiabor  the  wfaoe  topics  which  fall  mte  diieaai 
sion,  and  the  singular  personages  grouped  together 
on  the  Kene<  The  most  remarkable  and  startling 
pecoUaritiee  mav  be  considered  as  the  phraseology 
appropriate  to  VM  abaracters  bj  wboBB  they  ara 
ntterfK],  the  language  of  onlinnry  conversation,  the 
fiuniliar  slang  iu  evcry-day  use  among  the  hybrid 
population  of  Campania,  closely  resembling,  in  aJ] 
probability,  the  dialect  of  the  Atellan  farces.  On 
the  other  hand,  wherever  the  anthor  may  be 
aappooed  to  ba  oiiiabhig  fa  Ma  own  powotti  we  aaa 

deeply  impressed  by  the  extreme  felicity  of  the 
style,  which,  £Br  from  bearing  marks  of  decruttuda 
or  dao^,  ie  ndoloBt  of  spirit,  ilaitiBity,  nd  tigo- 
rons  freshness. 

Our  author  ii  twice  quoted  by  Terentianus 
MaaiM,  onea  vndar  die  aaaw  of  if  rAster,  and  once 
aa  PeironiuM ;  and  if  it  were  oertafa,  aa  MBM  have 
insisted,  that  Terentianiu  was  contemporary  with 
Dtnaitian,  one  portion  of  the  problem  before  us 
might  ba  lagHoad  as  solved,  but,  uoftctoaatol]^ 
the  age  of  the  grammarian  is  as  much  a  matter  of 
controversy  as  that  of  the  novelist.  Again,  a  very 
cloaa  naaoiUance  haa  been  detected  balafOM  e» 
tain  expressions  in  Martial  and  Statius,  and  three 
pasaagea  in  the  SatyriG<Hi.  Two  of  these,  it  i» 
true,  an  aat  ftaoBd  fa  the  oxtoBt  oepiee,  but  am 
adduced  incidentally  by  SL  Jerome  and  Fulgentius ; 
but  even  if  we  admit  that  there  ia  no  mistake  or 
ooiiftMhitt  fa  nood  to  dieia  dtations,  we  can  fma 
no  conclusion  from  such  a  fact,  for  h  ia  impoasibto 
to  demonstrate  whether  Petronios  copied  from 
Martial  and  Statins,  or  Martial  and  Statius  from 
Pettmifaa»  or  whalfag  they  may  not  have  bonowed 
from  common  sources  without  reference  to  each 
other.  (Pctron.  Satyr.  119;  Mart.  xiiL  62; 
Hieron.  JCp.  cxxx.  c  19  ;  Mart  iL  12;  Fulgent. 
Myihol.  V. ;  Stat.  Theb.  iii.  661.)  In  like  manner 
the  testimonies  of  Macrobius  {Somn.  St^  i.  2)t 
Servfaa  (Ad  Vitfi,  Am.  siiX  Lydna  {De  MagkU 
i.  41),  Priscian,  Diomedes.  Victorinus  iMdorus, 
and  Sidoniua  Apollinaria  Uksrm.  zxiii.  J  65),  lead 
to  no  landt  The  latter,  fadeed,  wfan  oaanerat- 
ing  some  of  the  brightest  lights  of  Roman  litera- 
ture, placet  Arbiter"  immediately  before  Ovid, 
the  Senecaa,  and  Martial ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
he  does  not  adopt  any  sort  of  chronological  order, 
for  Tacitus  in  his  list  takes  precedence  of  the 
above,  and  ut  the  commencement  of  his  catalogue 
Cicero,  Livy,  Viipl,  Terence,  Plaafaa,  and  Vana 
follow  in  succession.  Upon  this  passage,  which 
is  very  obscurely  worded,  rests  the  assertion,  ad- 
auttod  withoot  ooBBBont  bjma&y  of  tiM  blilagfaBB 
of  Latin  literatni%  tbn  PlHWBha  was  a  aaifaa 
of  Marseiiiea. 

If  wa  rill  wtt  faqiartiaHty  tba  wbofa  of  tba 
evidence  ptadpoed,  and  analyse  with  care  the 
pleadings  of  tba  contending  parties,  we  shall  feel 
disposed  to  decide  that,  whUe  upon  the  one  hand 
there  are  no  pnofii  nor  oven  probabilities  wbkh 
can  justify  us  in  pronouncing  that  the  author  of 
the  Satyricon  is  the  same  person  with  the  Petro- 
nius  of  IMtaa,  so  on  the  other  hand  there  k 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  miscellany  in  quee* 
tioa  belongs  to  the  first  century,  or  that,  at  all 
eventa,  it  ia  aat  later  tban  tba  lafan  of  Hadfial^ 
although  we  cannot  pretend  to  fix  a  narrower 
limits  nor  to  haiard  a  con jecture  aa  to  the  indi* 
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the  conndenitions  already  indiotted,  which  tapport 
this  rww  id  the  ^iiMtion,  it  will  bt  obMrTad  that 
ihfb  bsHBtolioiis  owtt  tiM  dtdiDS  tt  cwwcttMto  is 
eloqaence,  pMliyy  and  the  Bno  nrt«,  :ind  thr'  invcc- 
tiTCt  agahut  tSa  daatrnctiTe  intluenoe  exercised 
upon  inliida  of  the  ymmg  by  the  system  of 
education  then  in  fashion,  and  eflpecially  by  the 
teaclicra  of  dcciomation,  could  proceed  only  from 
one  who  had  witnessed  the  introduction,  or  at 
least  the  full  derelopment  of  tkst  system,  and 
would  hnve  been  completely  out  of  place  at  an 
epodi  when  the  vices  here  exposed  had  become 
■mtlwiajl  hf  — irefsal  pnonM^  «d  htA  long 
ceased  to  excite  animndversinn  or  suspicion.  Many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  acoount  for  the 
alrangely  laitihtoil  eeaditien  fa  iHwh  Aa  piece 
has  been  transmitted  to  modem  tiui' s.  It  lias 
been  suggested  by  some  that  the  blanks  were 
•ansed  by  tiw  icniples  of  jiom  transeribers,  who 
Mnitted  those  parts  which  were  most  licentious ; 
while  others  have  not  hesitated  to  declare  their 
conviction  that  the  worst  passages  were  studiously 
selected.  Without  Maiiiiif  to  advocate  this  last 
hypothesis — and  wo  can  scarcely  conceive  that 
Bunnann  was  in  earnest  when  he  propoonded  it — 
ilia ekar  than  the  fint  wcpianaliett  is  altogether 
unsatisfoctory,  for  it  appears  to  be  impoRsible  that 
what  was  p—sod  over  could  have  been  mote 

cordini»  to  another  theon,'.  what  we  now  pnssfss 
must  be  rwarded  as  stnking  and  favourite  ex- 
tncts,  copied  ont  into  ^  eemanon^plaoe  book  of 
some  scholar  in  the  middle  ages  ;  a  supposition  ap- 
plicable to  the  Supper  of  Trimalchio  and  the  lonijer  j 
poetical  essays,  but  which  Hails  for  the  numerous 
abort  and  abrupt  fragmenta  bieaking  off  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence.  The  most  simple  solution  of 
the  difficulty  seems  to  be  the  true  one.  The  ex- 
yOag  MSa  pwaaaiad,  in  aP  lilMWwa<«  tmt  two 

or  three  archetypes  which  may  have  bnen  ro  much 
damaged  by  n^ect,  that  large  portions  were  tea- 
imd  ill^ible,  wUla  wliela  mm»  and  aeetfoaa 

Bay  have  been  torn  out  or  otherwise  destroyed. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  fragments  of  Petro- 
nHii  waa  printed  at  Venice,  by  Bemardinns  de 
Vitalibus,  4to.  1499  ;  and  the  second  at  Leipzig, 
by  JncobtiH  Thanner,  in  1500  ;  but  these  editions, 
and  thobe  which  followed  for  upwards  of  a  hundred 
and  ii^  years,  exhibited  much  less  than  we  now 
fOiiiaB.  For,  about  the  middle  of  the  f^venteenth 
Matmr,  an  individual  who  assumed  the  designa- 
te of  Ifaitinw  Staliliaa,  although  Ui  nalname 
was  Petnis  Petittis  ff)und  a  MS.  at  Traun  in 
Dalroatia,  containing,  nearly  entire,  the  bupper  of 
TMmddno,  whSA  wia  wanting  in  aU  mner 
copies.  Til  is  wan  published  separately  at  Padua, 
in  avenr  incorrect  state  (8vo.  1664),  without  the 
knovla^  of  tba  diaooffwer,  again  by  Petitus  him- 
self (8wii  Pniai  and  immediately  gave  rise 
to  a  fierce  controversy,  in  which  the  most  learned 
men  of  that  day  took  a  share,  one  party  receiving 
it  without  sospiofan  i*  *  gMinina  nm  of  anti- 
quity, while  their  opponents  with  gT<^t  vehemence 
contended  that  it  was  spurious.  The  atrifs  was 
not  qnalied  untU  tha  yotf  1«6»,  whan  <ho  ]f& 
was  despatched  from  the  library  of  the  proprietor, 
Kicolaus  Cippiuii  at  Traun,  to  Kome,  where, 
kaving  been  nanowly  ocrtrtinioed  by  ^  melt 
competent  judges,  it  was  finally  pronounced  to  be 
at  leaat  thxee  hoodxed  yeaia  old,  and,  ainoa  no 


nmoNius. 

that  epoch,  the  weptics  were  compelled  reluctantly 
to  admit  that  their  doubts  were  ill  founded.  Xiao 
titk  of  Iho  Oodes,  eeoMMfykiim  aa  Cbdhur 
Trafjurienna^  was  PeinmS  AHUri  Sufyri   JFrtw^  \ 
mttUa  e»  Uro  qmnto  tUeimo  H  texto  decimoy  aod  I 
then  fiaUew  the  worda  *'Num  alio  gcnere  fiari-j 
arum,"  &c    Stinmhrtad,  it  would  i^xpear,  by  tiM  ' 
interest  excited  during  the  progress  of  this  discti*-  i 
sion,  and  by  the  favour  with  which  the  new  ac-  ; 
quisition  was  now  universally  regarded,  m  certaia.  I 
Francis  Nodot  published   at  Rotterdam  (12Tno.  i 
169^)  what  professed  to  be  the  batyricon  of  Pe- 
tnmius  complete,  taken,  it  was  add,  frona  •  MS. 
found  at  Melgrade  when  that  city  was  captured  in 
168tt,  a  MS.  which  Nodot  dedared  had  been  nre-  \ 
anted  to  ktoi  fcjr  n  WonAmnn        n        isa*  i 
perial  Bervicr.    The  fate  of  this  volume  was  f-cnx^ 
deddad.    The  imnoiture  waa  ao  palpable  tiiat  ! 
frw  ooold  t»  tad  to  advaento  Ike  pwtaBsioun  ! 
pat  Corth  on  ita  behalf  and  it  was  aoon  gi?«B 
up  by  all.     It  is   sometimes,  however,  printed 
along  with  the  gentiiue  text,  but  in  a  dififerent 
type,  ae  as  to  prevnft  tka  possibility  of  nii»- 
take.    Besides  this,  a  pretended  fragment,  said 
to  have  been  obtained  from  the  monastery  of  St. 
Oall,  was  printed  in  1800,  witk  notea  nod  « 
French  translation  by  I^llmndt  knt  it  OiHM  to 
have  deceived  nobody. 

TlmkiitoiilianwUek  basyetappeaiad,wfciA  i 
ia  00  oonpnhnMiM  no  oniinly  to  supersede  all  ita  | 
ptodeoaooew,  ia  dtat  «f  Petnu  fionaaanns  4to. 
Traj.  ad  Rkan.  1709 ;  and  again  nraok  oakigod  I 
and  impraradf  S  toL  4to.  Amst.  1743.    It  ero- 
1  braces  a  vast  mas*  of  annotations,  prolegomena  and  I 
dissertations,  collected  from  the  writings  of  dif- 
ferent oiiioit    Thoae  who  may  prefer  an  impres- 
sion of  more  moderate  size,  will  find  the  edition  of 
Antonius,  8vo.  Lips.  1701,  correct  and  service- 
able. 

"\^'e  find  in  the  Latin  Anthology,  and  subjoined 
to  all  the  krger  editions  of  dM  Satyiioon,  a  mua- 
bw  of  okeit  paooM  taring  tkonanw  of  Polranian. 

These  have  been  collected  from  a  great  variety  of  ; 
different  sources,  and  are  the  work  of  many  different  ' 
hands,  it  being  very  donbtfid  wkeUter  any  of  them  | 
ought  to  bo  aaeribed  to  Fatronius  Arbiter. 

(The  numerous  biographies,  dif^sertation^.  fic. 
by   Sambucus,    Qyraldus,   Goidastus,  Solichius 
Gonsalius  de  Sdaa,  Valenua,  fta^  aailaatod  m  tto  | 
e<lition  of  Rurmann.    Amonu  more  modem  nutho-  : 
rities,  we  mav  specify  Cataldo  Janclii,  ddfj  Pe- 
fwMM.  NoivoL  1811,  woL  fi.  p.  cxriii. ;  Donlop, 
History  of  Fiction,  cap.  ii.  ;  Niebuhr,  Klein.  I/is- 
toritck,  SchriJL  vol.  i  p.  337,  and  Ledum  edited 
by  Schmitz,  w>L  ii.  p.  325 ;  Orelli,  Corptu  Jwkt^ 
Lai.  No.  1175;  Weichert,  Poetarum  Lit.  Rdiq. 
p.  440  ;  Meyer,  Anthdog.  LaL  voL  i.  f.  Ixxiii. ; 
Wellaner,  in  Jahn^  JahM.  Suppl.  Band,  t, 
p.  194  ;  and  especially  Studer,  in  fiheiniscim 
Mttsntm,  Nenc  Folp^e,  vol.  ii.  1.  p.  .'>(•.  ii.  "J.  p, 
202,  and  Hitter,  in  the  kuiic  work,  vol.  li.  4.  t>. 
561.)  [VV.  R.] 

PETUO'NIUS  (ntTfxiytos),  a  writer  on  pha^ 
macy,  who  lived  probi^ly  in  the  bt^ning  of  the 
ibat  eentnry  allav  Ckiiet,  aa  he  is  mentioatd  by 
I)inc.rnri(b'H  (A"  Milcr.  A  fed.  pmof.  vol.i.  p.SXwho 
clasps  him  among  the  later  author*  (eomp.  St> 
Epiphan.  Ad9,Hmm»l  1 .  §  3,  p.  8,  cd.Oaka.  IWtX 
Fabricius  (DiU.  Gr.  vol.  xiii.  p.  361,  ed  vcl) 
■mtpoaoa  kk  namo  to  kavo  boon  Pottoniai  Nifor 
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piiCBft],  bat  tlu*  is  uactftain,  aod  in  the  latest 
tMm  «f  JhammMm  (L«.\  wImw  Ibe  wordi  icai 

Vix^poTof  Ka\  TlfTptxrin^  Kly€p  re  fcai  AtoSorot 
(ooB,  ueammuM  ia  placed  between  ncTpM»uw  and 
ftm  Ib  Pliny  (B,  M  30.  32),  he  it  adled 
Fanmms  DiuiifAus,  bat  probaUy  the  text  is  not 
Riw  tonnd  [DioDOTVs].  He  ia  mentioned  bj 
Gil«a  ( De  Comptm.  Mtdkam,  eas.  (Tm.  iL  5,  voL 

'<riir.  which  has  made  sonw-  person*  consider  /'»■- 
:rAi»«  A/tuu  to  be  uue  and  tho  some  iiidh  iduaU 
iTC  pthen  conjecture  that  instead  of  nrrp«i/ioi,  we 
is»Ly  read  'AyraJnos  :  probably,  howevfr.  it  is  only 
locamrf  u>  insert  a  ital  or  a  comma  between  the 
•■^  OM«r  MtnMfirfM  k<|«taa!i7Q8len 
(li^.  T.  1 1.  p.  831 ).     (Sot-  Fabric.  /.'W.  r/r.  /.  c.) 

'Ue  Bane  of  J'e^rmimt  //eru«,  a  physician, 
—  ii  m  — ht  Lufai  iiwfiition  preMmd  by 
Gnta.  [\V.  A.G.I 

L  PETRO>ri)inS,  a  standard-bearer  {aqm- 
fighting  bravely,  when  Titnrios  Sabi* 
ast  aod  Aanmoilehui  OoMt  were  destroyed  with 
^ytmf»^^Mmkkm,m,e,U,  (CbM.Ji.a 
1:17.) 

PhTRUS,  Latin  emperor  of  C— ■lltinople, 
V  tr;r'ni  to  that  branch  of  the  Courtenny  family 
*uiM.  vas  ilf  wwimIiiiI  £ram  the  kings  of  France. 
B*  vas  ckMM  t»  mmti  dw  cnptfor  Heuj  ia 
V217,  bong  then  in  Franco,  where  he  held  the 
^IPiitf  ef  eaoat  of  Aaxene.  While  t»yerBin|[ 
Ifphw  wWb  SB  sns^  OB  Ui  ^"T  ^  CSoMlnrtr 
W|ie,he  was  made  a  prisoner  by  Theodore,  despot 
rfBpetzas,  and  died  in  captivity  in  1219,  having 
M«  Mt  on  the  throne.  We  eooteqoently  dis- 
■faa  Uaa,  and  only  mentte  Ui  seccessor  was 
lii  ittimd  son,  Robert.  [  W.  P.  ] 

FKIRUS  (jUrpot)^  iitenvr)'  and  ecclesiastical. 
I.  OfAuDUtmUA  (1).    Petrus  or  Peter,  the 
fast  ef  diet  name  in  the  list  of  the  bishopn  nf 
^Wrihiii  imi  tilul  Theonas  in  that  see  some- 
kiMPMB  Btaitav  Bid  IfcaliMef  pft  ef  Mb'wi* 
W.  \.  n.  300,  accordinj;  to  Tillcmont's  calcul'itinn  ; 
'B'i  exodaed  hia  episcopal  Auctions  more  than 
(AmUm  says  he  twehe)  yenn    Of  the 
lai  Bbce  of  his  birth  wc  have  no  account. 
CMMerB  that  he  was  probably  bom  at  Alez- 
^AtBi  ad  that  he  was  there    trained  alike  to 
^vute  and  to  sMied  literature  by  his  pradeceaeor 
TWmsi;*'  but  we  do  not  know  that  these  state- 
are  more  than  inferences  from  his  being 
AwfttosQcceedThMBas.    He  had  not  oenpied 
A*  Ke  qrrit«  three  years  when  the  persecution  com- 
BKoced  by  the  empoor  Diocletian  £I>iocLin  amusJ 
M  csntuwd      Ui  ■iittianfi,  tnkaovt  A.D. 
3*4,  Daring  its  long  continuance  Peter  was  oblipcd 
toiat  from  one  hiding-phkce  to  another.  The 
A—MiuiM  (Dt  Oaiit  S& Prnkum  im  MuHk 
'  't  in  SoUiMdme  Raitiu^  apod  Valeaium,  Not 
JJ*^^.  //.  F.  vii.  32)  attests  this  ;  and  Peter 
iC  coiiUdence  may  be  placed  in  a  discourse 
*<1  ts  have  been  delivered  by  him  in  ims<m,  lund 
t"*,  io  CSrtun  Arii  Petri   AlfJKindrini  (apud 
^^''•'■B,  itid,)  states  that  he  found  shelter  at 
o^^t-neat  tunes  m  Mesopotamia,  in  Phoenicia,  in  Pa- 
and  in  various  islands  ;  but  if  these  Ada 
lame  that  were  publi^ed  by  Comb^hs 

aathority  is  materially  lessened  by  the  intcr- 
V"**^  of  Symeon  Metanhraatee.  Cave  cooieo- 
^ttilhtli,impciaaJdarii^a»iw^<fPI» 
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and  if  tliero  ia  truth  in  the  acooont  giv«n  by  £pi« 
phanioa  {Ihmm.  IrtfL  1—6)  of  tiM  oi%b  ef  die 

schism  in  the  Egyptian  rhnrchrs,  ocraMonod  l>v 
Meletiua  of  I^oi^lis  [Mju.8Tiub,  literary  and 
ecdariMtfeil,  No.  3],  the  eonjeetara  k  probably 
conect ;  and  if  so,  Peter  must  have  obtained  hia 
release,  as  this  imprisonment  must  have  been  ante- 
cedent to  the  deposition  of  Meletius  by  Petrus, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  Meletian  aohian.  In 
the  ninth  year  of  the  persecution  Peter  was,  sud- 
denly and  contrary  to  all  expectation,  again  ar- 
restedaadiiBab«headed,by-flfiMrofMaximin  Daxa 
[Maximints  II,],  without  any  distinct  charire 
being  brought  against  him.  Eusehius  speaks  with 
the  higknt  afanrntjan  of  Ut  piety  and  lib  aMain- 
inont<i  in  sacred  literature,  and  he  is  revered  as  a 
saint  and  martyr  both  in  the  Eastern  and  Weatem 
Chimbea.  Hb  auutyideai  bpiaaed  bjran  aiwlwrt 
Orii  ntal  chronicle  r  f  the  bishops  of  Alexandria, 
translated  by  Abraham  Echellensis  (Paris,  1651), 
on  the  29th  of  the  month  Athur  or  Athyr,  which 
corresponds  sometimes  to  the  8fiA«  aad  MBMCfaMt 
to  the  2f)th  Nnvt  mbc-r.  His  memorv  {g  now  cele- 
brated by  the  Laliii  and  tireek  Churches  on  the 
26th,  except  in  Russia,  wheve  the  more  ancient 
computation,  which  placed  it  nn  the  2')th,  is  still 
followed.  An  account  of  the  martyrdom  {Ada 
Mmifrii)  of  PMar,  ia  Hw  LiiiB  mfan  of  Aaaa- 

tasius  Rililinthccarius  is  gifVD  bj  Surius,  De  Pro- 
baiii  Samctarum  Kdtt,  a.  d.  26  N«r. ;  and  the  Greek 
ilela  of  ^rawoB  MtlMiimlti  an  given,  with  a 
Latin  version,  in  the  SdeeHiimlifnm  WwrnpU  of 

Comb^fis  already  dted. 

Peter  wrote  several  works,  of  which  there  are 
very  scanty  remains.  1.  Ilfpl  /ufravolai  A.<^yor, 
S, nan  «/-•  PiH  tiit<  utia.  2.  \&')o%  tis  to  Udirxa^ 
dcnito  in  Sanctum  Pasdto.  These  discourses  are 
not  extant  in  their  original  form,  bat  ftfteaocaaona 
ndating  to  the  lapsi,  or  those  who  in  time  of  per- 
secution had  ^en  away,  fourteen  of  them  from 
Ike  Amao  dt  PomUmHa,  tho  fifteeatli  horn  lha 
Si^rmo  in  Sancttnii  Pn^cfar,  are  contained  in  all  tho 
eSoUeetiomet.  They  were  published  in  a 
ia  theJfi>r«9>res6y<tcoii,  Basel,  1550  ; 
in  the  Orlhodoarwrrapha  of  Heroldus,  Basel,  1555, 
and  of  Orynaeus,  Basel,  15G9  ;  in  the  first  mid 
second  editions  of  De  la  liigne's  BilJiolhccu  Par 
trwK,  Paris,  1575  Mid  1689,  and  in  the  Cologna 
edition,  1  <1 1  H.  They  are  pivcn  also  in  the  Concilut. 
In  the  edition  of  Labbe  (voL  i.  coL  955)  and  in 
tliat  of  Hardoom  (vol  L  eoL  S25)  fhtj  an  given 
in  Oreek  with  a  Latin  version,  but  without  notes  ; 
but  in  the  SvyoSuc^r,  sire  PamdeeUm  Oamoimm  of 
Bishop  BiMridge  (vol.  ii.  p,  8,  M.  Oxon.  1672) 
they  are  accompanied  by  the  notes  of  Joannes  Zo- 
naras  and  Theodonu  Balsamon.  They  are  entitled 
Tou  noKoplov  dpx*— »0»^000  'AAi^ayBpefaf  Tlirpoy 

Kol  /idpTVpOS  Kttl^VCT  ilH<ptp6fltyoi  sr         ircpl  fX9m 

rayolas  airov  Xiyw,  Ikati  Petri  A  rrhi^pigoypi  A  U'Jf- 
andriniei  Martyria  C<tnone$  qui  j'eruntur  in  ikmwm 
ejus  de  PoenUmHa.  It  b  nfy  in  some  MSS.  and 
editions  that  the  separate  source  of  the  fifteenth 
canon  is  pointed  out.  A  passage  from  the  Strmo 
m  Stmokm  Pamskot  or  ma  aeaie  other  worie  of 
Peter's  on  the  same  subject,  is  pivrn  in  the 
UkUriba  de  Patchate  prefixed  to  the  ChnmioM 
Almmirimm»t.FmAale^wAyc!tiMuA  aeparalely 
in  the  Uranoingiou  of  Pctavius,  fol.  Paris,  16.30, 
pb  SM|  Ac  Aa  the  IHatriha  is  mutilated,  and  the 
astHMt  im  PMerferms  its  present  commencement, 
il  «at  btend  bjiont  critkailM*  lha 
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DkUiHa  itMlf  wu  the  work  of  Peter,  the  title  of 
tlM  Ata/kn  Mng  conttdeied  u  amilyiqg  to  the 

whnlp  trpatiso  ;  hut  Cave  and  others  nave  obearved 
that  the  Diatriba  wm  written  not  beion  ^  ktter 
pift  of  tho  rfsth  oiBtBfjr*  A  VstiflHi  B18L  fttnn 

which  the  text  of  the  Bonn  edition  of  the  CVironicon 
is  taken,  describee  the  work  Peter  iiom  which 
the  citation  is  taken,  as  addnaeed  TputmnUf  run^ 
Ctiidam  Tricentio.  3.  UtfA  dt^nfros  jSifAlor,  Liber 
de  Dirinifate  s.  DeitaU.  There  is  a  dtation  from 
thin  treatise  in  the  Ada  ConcilH  Ephenm;  it  o<xura 
in  thi-  .idio  prima,  and  a  part  of  it  is  again  cited 
in  the  De/enrio  Cyrilli  which  is  given  in  the  scqiiol 
(pan  iii.  c  2)  of  the  Ada.  Three  citations  in 
Latfn,«iMoftiMBift««nioiiof  the  paseage  io  tho 
Dffen->\o  CiiriUi,  are  given  in  the  Ada  Concilii 
dmUtdon.  AeUo  prima,  (Ckmciiia,  ToL  iiL  coL 
AM,  88«,  iPoL  ir.  eoL  m  id.  LiAH  vbL  L  eol. 
1399,  Tol.  il.  col.  241,  ed.  HaidflBfll.)  4.  n<^>l  rv^ 
hriSitfda$  rcw  Xpurroii,  HmmUa  d$  Advemtu 
SalvatoriM  s.  CkrUtL  A  short  dtatkn  tnm  Uns 
occurs  in  the  Liattn  Tersion  of  the  work  of  Leontius 
of  nj-zantium  [Lkontius,  literary.  No.  5],  Contra 
Neftorianos  et  Kutyckiattot,  lib.  i.  (apud  Galland. 
BiUkak.  Pairum^  vol.  xiL  |k  669).  A  firagment 
in  the  original  is  given  in  a  part  of  the  Greek  text 
Leontius  published  by  Mai  in  his  Scriptorum 
Vit,  Nmtm  CbMo»  voL  ^  184,  4to.  Robums, 
IR."^,?.  fi.  Two  fracments,  one  described,  Ik 
TOW  wptirov  \6yov  trtpl  row  fo^i  wpovwdpxtuf 
innC^Vf  pafi*  dMc^mftraottF  fii>iu  «&  vi 
awfia  /9Aif9qrcu,  Ex  prima  Sermonr,  </<•  ro  qurxl  nrc 
prtuexttitft  Anima^  nee  eitm  pecocutet  prof  it  n  a 
im  CSurpm  mma  ttt^  the  other  m,  la  rqs  ^l\xJ- 
nymyUu  Ht  j—o^wwe  wpis  n^p  hit\ri<riw^ 
p4x.Xan>  riu  Tov  fiaprvptov  <rri^vo¥  Aim^ix^^^^-< 
Jus  M^tiapoffia  yttam  J'fcxi  ad  lu'clcsiam  cum 
MmrtgrU  Conmean  ntscepiurus  esset,  are  cited  by 
the  emperor  Justinian,  in  h'n  Fpistnf>i  (s.  Tradattu) 
ad  Mamam  CPoUkmmm  adverau  Origemm^  given 
In  tho  Jc*i  CttMdIia  (W^milL  •.Omiijiifrf  F. 
( Concilia,  vol.  v.  cnl.  G.'>2,  ed.  Labbe,  vol.  iii.  col. 
266,  2&7|  ed.  Uardouin.)  Another  iiagment  of 
tiie  MBM  dbeoBfM  w  ooBtawMd  is  tho  oonpflilioB 

Ltontii  et  Joannia  Tti  rum  Sacrarum  Lilt.  IL  pub- 
lished by  Mai  in  the  above  cited  CoUtdiOf  voL  riL 
p.  85.  7.  Epistola  S.  Petri  Epiteopi  ad  BeeMcam 
Alejtaiidriuam,  noticing  some  irregular  proceedings 
of  the  schismatic  Melctius.  This  letter,  which  is 
yvry  short,  was  pubUiihiHi  in  a  Latin  version  by 
Bcipio  Maflfei,  in  the  third  Tohune  of  his  Obser- 
vaxione  Lctifrarif.  (6  vols.  12ino.  Veronac  1737 — 
1740).  8.  AijkurMoAia,  JDodritia.  A  fragment  of 
fUt  wwk  it  ^led  \ff  liouuliufl  aad  Joannee,  and 

was  published  hy  Mai  (iViid.  p.  f')).  "Wo  have 
BO  oertain  information  of  anj  oUwr  works  of 
PiAei*  A  ftmnMt  of  OM  of  Ui  wtlcs,  of 
which  thQ  title  is  not  giren,  is  cited  by  the 
emperor  Justinian  in  his  Traclatu$  contra  M<mo- 
pkytitat,  published  by  Mai  in  the  CoUeetio  already 
cited,  vol.  vii.  pp^  806,  807.  The  Episiola  de  Lapsts 
Tempore  Perwcufionis,  in  the  llorilt-ian  libniry 
(Coiid.  Baroocioiu  No.  clviiL;  see  ijutulojf.  MiHorum 
Angtkm  M  Hibem,)^  ia  piohaUjr  iho  ant  aa  the 
Canones  ;  and  a  fragment  from  an  Fpisioh  ad 
&)ictttmm^  extant  in  a  MS.  in  the  libiaij  of  St. 
lurk  at  Vairfea,  ii  probably  not  fnm  nier  Vot 
from  AthanasinR,  Some  pas-.v^'cs  (quaodani  loca) 
from  tite  wxitinigs  of  Peter  are  siren  in  the  llavSiK 
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of  Nicon  [NicoN,  literary,  Na  3).  The  pnbliahed 
ftagnenti  of  Peter^  wwka,  vHk  Ifca  mmmpAm  of 

the  pnsvi^e  in  the  Diatrif>a  dr  Pasrhair^  \}\v  T.nrfn 

citations  in  the  Acta  CoHeUd  Ckaioedou^  suui  tbm 
fragiiMiili  oitod  bjr  Jvlfaiin,  are  giTon  in 

fourth  Tolnme  of  Galland's  Bibliotheea  Patrunt^ 
pb9],&e.  (Euseb.  MJSlviL  32,  viiL  13,  ix.  6« 
emn  notia  Valesii ;  Athaaosins,  Apolog.  ccmtrts 
Ariaatm^  c  59  ;  Epiphan.  /.  c.  ;  Concilia^  II.  ctu  ; 
Cave, //iV.  r,rtt,  nd  ann.  301.  vol.  i,  p.  160,  ed- 
Oxford,  1741) — 174.'i  ;  Tiilemont,  Aitmoires,  voL 
v.  p.  436,  &c  ;  Fabric  BiUiotk.  Qmm,  ^tL  iz.  p. 
31b  .  &c  ;  GaUnd.  BiUi§lk  ~ 
voL  iv.  e.  6.) 

2.  Of  Alwxahdku  (3), 
Church  at  Alexandria  diirinir  the  life-time  of  Ath.T- 
naaioai  whom  he  accompanied  for  many  f  eora  in 
his  WMitolfi  and  dMMwdMedangera.  AtfMHafM 
before  his  death  had  nominated  Peter  ns  his  buc- 
oessor,  and  after  his  deeease  his  appointment  waa 
ennad  kto  effieet  with  the  great  applanee  of  the 
orthodox  part  of  the  Alexan^ian  popolaee  lad  with 
theapproral  of  the  neijjhbonrinsr  bishops,  a.  d.  373. 
But  the  Arians,  then  in  tiie  ascendant  under  the 
emperor  Valens,  though  thay  had,  from  revMWM 
or  fear,  conceded  the  quiet  possession  of  the  see  to 
the  age  and  anthori^  of  Athanasius  [Atuan.a- 
•niil«  wan  bf  m  wtmm  Hlkfmi  «a  aoqnieeeo  !■ 
the  appointment  of  an  orthodox  successor  ;  and 
Peter  was  at  once  deposed,  and,  according  to 
8o— In  «id  fle— iBMi,  imprisoned  by  tha  n&m» 
of  the  emperor.    Tiilemont  and  Galland,  howeTer, 
doubt  if  he  was  impnBoned.    At  any  rate  he  soon 
made  kb  eecape,  and,  getting  on  boanl  ship,  fled  to 
lUmie,  where  he  was  kindly  raorivod  by  the  pope 
Daniasus  I.,  leaving  his  Arian  competitor  T.uciua 
[  Lucius,  No.  2]  in  poseesMon  of  the  chunhes  of 
Alexandria.    On  the  departure  of  Valen»  frona 
Antioch  (a.  n,  37B)  to  his  fatjil  war  with  the  Ooths« 
Peter,  who  had  returned  from  Rome  with  lattecs 
fram  Dmmmm^  confirming  his  iMo  t»  tiia  let, 
covered  possession  of  the  churches  by  fjivour  of  the 
populace,  who  ejqpelled  XjudttSi  and  compelled  hiai 

naa  10  vmnaminniopMi  rvMr,  ■owvfwr,  nrnvM 
hie  mtomtion  only  for  a  short  time,  dying  x.  n. 
881,  and  being  succeeded  in  his  biehopric  by  hie 
own  brother  Timotheot  or  Timothy.  Va^sina 
{Not.  ad  Sozomen.  H»S,yii.  9)  describes  FMVM 
the  abettor  of  Mnximua  the  Cynic  fMAXiait's 
Alexanorinus]  in  his  usurpatiun  of  the  see  uf 
ConatantfalopKbat  Theodoret  (//.  E.  r.  8)  ascribes 
the  transaction  to  Timotheus.  (Socrates,  If.  E. 
\v.  30—22,  37 ;  Sosomen,  H,  £.  vi.  IB,  99  i 
TlioodMVl^  B,  MS,  If.  S»->22.) 

PflMF  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  his  con- 
tempotarieiL  Orcooxy  Naaianaan  nnitea  him  in  tho 
noMenlogy  m  iih  nil  ftikj—tw  1  mfH  ihn  ■iipiim 
Theodosius  the  Greil,  ia  one  of  his  kwi,  nSm  la 
the  faith  preached  by  him  as  the  standard  of  ortho- 
doxy. (Tiilemont,  A/em.  voL  vi  p.  580,  (tc)  Two 
productions  of  Peter  have  been  preserved  in  pert 
1 .  '£iri(Tro\'/i  »•  rpa'ujuoTa,  Kfdstola,  a  letter  sent 
by  him,  after  his  escape  from  Alexandria,  to  all  the 
churches,  giving  am  aMonI  of  iha  peiwwalioas  and 
other  atrocities  perpetrat<Ml  by  Lucius  and  the 
Arian  party.  Theodoret  has  given  alaige  aztiae^ 
probably  the  ^itf  part  of  Ofa,  in  Hm  «t%ndl 

Greek  (//.  E.  iv.  22).  2.  EpMi  ad  Episcopal 
et  I*r«$bjflero^  atijm  Diaeonot  pro  vera  Fuie  in  rx- 
s.  ad  Epitcopot^  PretlMkro*^  cUqiu 
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/W<ard«  tmmL   llMiiidttt  hu  pnaerved  two 
pMKM  frilii  in  •  UliB  mkn  in  hb 

/mu«v  Tn'sBi  Capiinlontm^  lib.  if.  c.  '2,  lib.  xi.  c. 
■I  Taent  feagmenu  of  the  work*  of  Peter  are 
prra  firm  Tbeodoret  mnd  Faonndin,  to  MTtadl 
vktm  of  the  BibUoiieea  Patrum  of  Galtand. 

•  '  2  ',  //  it  Zi7/.  ad  ann.  371,  vol  i.  p.  254  ; 
I  t..:^.  liUdwik.  Gnuc  toI.  ix.  p.  318  ;  Galkod. 
BJJiodbct  J^almm,  pvoleg.  ad  toL  yu.  c.  $,) 

X  Of  ALXXANDRiii  (3).    [No.  22.J 

4.  U(  Axnocu  (1).   [No.  17.] 

&  OfAmoGH  (2).  Contemponiy  with  BCkhael 
C^ndanns,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  [Michabl, 
.S«.6LaadLeoof  Aduidia  vod 
»M  wiik  llM  to  bMlilitfl*  «Im  Ulfa  OM. 
m  prtr.i^  or  Pr't.-r,  the  third  patriarch  of  Antioch 
if  tbt  BiBie  in  the  cumt  tahlae  of  the  oocupanta 
M,  wbick  ■■■wmii  wKh  th*  Aportle 
Itob  hiu  obtained  the  patriarchate  in  the 
1W  loss,  and  in  the  tame  year  he  lent  synodical 
ktn  to  the  patriarchA  of  Alexandria,  Jenualem, 
mi  Constaotanopk,  and  to  the  pope,  Leo  IX., 
»'.T!tfying  his  accr*«ion.  Cava  sllles  that  h»»  s*'nt 
'o  ur  pope  a  profe&siun  of  hii  fiutii/'  but  it  is 
fakLic  that  he  has  applied  this  tem  10  the 

•  '  1  c^I  Ifttpr,  of  which  a  Latin  version  appears 

liie  kuen  ai  JUeo  IX. ;  but  Le  (^uien,  who 
MiihiifMMMlM^  Ondctoirt  «r  te  ty- 

codicil  lettcr»,  coniplaiii'i  of  the  preat  discrepancy 
Wtvitt  Gzeek  text  and  the  Latin  venkm. 
Tm  taiNi    pilv  appMT  to  Omk  widi  •  Urtto 

▼fnion,  in  the  Momumtnia  Ecxdesiae  Graecae,  of 
ratdwiM,  voL  iL  pp.  1 12,  145.  The  fiiet  ie  en- 
tilrf  f^iitefj  ai  Dotmrntrnm  Qmdmam^  and  is  an 
to  Tlwiiitois  Oradensis  s.  Venetns,  pa* 

ef  Venice  or  Aquilein,  wbnse  letter,  in  the 
of  Cotelenu*,  precedes  that  of  I'eter  ;  the 
<«Y«:&i  14  addressed  to  Michael  Cemlarius,  EpUtUa 
si  Mvit^dmi  C^rttlanum,  and  is  pmct'dfd  hy  a 
tokr  (tf  Michael  to  Peter,  to  winch  it  is  the 
■^v.  A  eoHidenUe  part  of  this  letter  had 
F^'ioodj'  been  published  by  Leo  AUatius,  in  his 
tk  Cmam  Eadmarmm  OrimL  M  OeeidttU.  hb. 
1^^1114.  Afleai«Bf  to  Cteffv^  FMirUllBriy 

ttT*i^^»ed  a;nunst  the  lives  and  doctrines  of  the 
Itia  cfain,  and  es|wciaUT  agsinat  the  addition  of 
**«ii«^iUk>qae **  to IM enad  t  i»Uk» aeeord- 
'r  Le  Quitn,  be  jnmntd  a  more  impartial 
um,  $ad  showed  erery  where  **a  disposition 
mm  t»  schism."   There  u  extant  in  MS.  at 
JmmtmtHm  bCtar  of  Peter,  PeM  MIfimla  ad 
Tramn<tf  m  in  Apulia  Episcffpvm.  n'litinj? 
Ii  t^e  loiitters  in  dispute  between  the  Kuiitcru  and 
»»teni  Chorches.    (Gavtt,  UkL  LUL  ad  ana. 
WO,  ToL  ii.  p.  1  ?.'2  ;  Oudin,  Comment,  de  Scrip- 
*>n&.  a  Sa-^  jLocUm.  toL  ii.  coL  605 ;  Iismbec 
^^"'^^it  €kmmmm,Wk  fdttnWL 

19,  20,  22,  col.  261— 2G5,  ed.  Kolh»j  L» 
^  Orim  drittkm,  Tol.ii.ooL  754.) 

ArmmLxn,  tito  Afovixb.  Vnisw  apocry  - 
■Rriiingj  were,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the 
^■iich^  orcidated  imder  the  name  of  the  Apostle 
yler.  1.  Kord  UhfiW  EikryyiXior,  Emmgelimm 
'''n  &.  Kxxatgflmm  s>rniiduM  Peirum.    This  is 
by  Origen  {^Comnu  ntar.  in  Maithaeum, 
by  Ettsebius  (//.  E.  iii.  3,  2:>,  vi.  I  JJ, 
jT^inc  (De  Viru  Iliuttrib.  c.  1),  by  Theodoret 
i***^  /'aiwf.  Compend,  ii.  2),  who  confounds 
1**^       *^yir/tiffrT  Attcaraeonun,  or  Got. pel 
tht  MtoMMt;  Md,  MBOldtng  to  two 

««.tolMlMdii«  to  tht  inilid  tdttkMb 
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by  Pope  Gehuios  (/Aecre^itm  de  Librit  Apoerjfpkk)» 
Th§»  Evattgeliim  AM  BHWl  Ml  te  wawMiddl 

with  the  Et-anffclium  Tnfititiae^  which  an  OripiUal 
traditioo  Mcdbea  to  Peter :  and  still  less  with  the 
CHMBitol  <3eip«i  of  Mtek,  ivhklk  tow  tmtftowt 

been  named  after  Peter,  because  supposed  to  have 
been  written  under  his  direction.  The  apocryphal 
Oospd  of  Peter  is  not  extant.  Serapion  of  An- 
ltolB»«GtototflB  writer  near  the  dose  of  the  seeoid 

century,  wrote  a  refutation   of  the   fables  con- 
taiiMd  in  it,  by  which  some  Christians  at  Khos»us 
in  Syria kad  MB  ltd  toto  heresy.  Eusebius  (//. 
vi.  12)  qaotes  a  passage  of  this  work  of  8crapion. 
(Fabric  Cod,  Afocr^Bk.  f.  137.)    2.  Updi*i$ 
TUrpmtf  Adm    AekTpttrL  Ttos  weric  ^  rasB> 
lioncd  by  Eusebius  (//.  E.  iii.  3),  by  Jerome  (/.<*.), 
by  Isidore  of  Pelaaium  (iijpiatoj.  ii.  d9)»  aiul  ap* 
patently  by  PykMrfni  {Jh  Bmm.  tozrrfi.), 
speaks  of  an  apocryphal  work  of  Peter  as  received 
by  Iho  Manifhawinsi    It  is  not  unlikely  that  thes* 
ilete  P0ki  wen  snbstantially  identiad  with  or 
incorporated  in  the  liccotjnitiuncs  CUmetUmae  [Clbp 
MBNN  RoMANUs]  ;  fur  I'hotius  {BiUiotk,  codd.  1 12, 
113)  states  that  nuuiy  copies  of  the  Recoynitionea 
were  [iri  ct'ded  by  an  introductory  letter  to  James, 
the  Lord's  brother  ('EitjittoA.t)  irpoj  rov  dSf\<p66to¥ 
'ItuiuSov^  Episkda  ad  Eraireui  Domini  Jatx^m)^ 
of  whidi  toen  mm  two  copies,  cme  as  from 
the  Apostle  Peter,  stating  that  ho  had  himself 
written  his  Ufi^/m^  AetOf  and  sent  them  to 
JauBMy  wbo  ud  wqntttd  to  ham  tton ;  th* 
other,  as  from  Clement,  stating  that  ho  had  written 
the  Acta  at  the  command  of  Peter.    Photius  ooik- 
jectured,  with  apparent  reason,  that  there  were  two 
editions  orcf^ics  of  tlu-  Ada  Pelri^  of  which  the 
one  written  as  by  hiniholf  had  been  lost,  while  the 
other,  which  was  either  the  same  with  the  Reoog' 
niiiones^  or  was  incorpflntod  to  th— ,  had  booi 
frentTiUy  diifused.  There  is  some  room,  however,  to 
duubt  the  identity  of  the  lost  edition  with  the 
work  mentioned  by  Eosebtus  and  the  other  ancient 
writers.    (Comp.  Grabe,  SpicUiyium^  vol.  i.  p,  7H.) 
3.   KpidoUi  ad  Ffxdrtm  Domini  Jacotmm^  just 
mentiMtd.  TmiMnM,  to  hit  Apologia  pro  Epi»- 
toUa  Poitiifirum,  iiuM:nhi'J  (lib.  iv.  c.  1,  and  lib.  v. 
&  23)  a  letter  oi  Peter  to  James,  which  Cotelerius. 
in  hk  Mm  if|Miloftb^  ptdtoed  to  tha  CSnMitfM 
s.  HomSkm  Ckntcntinae^  a  work  which  Cave  appears 
justly  to  characterise  as  only  another  edition  or 
form  of  the  Roooffnitume*.    We  consider  the  'Evtow 
ToXll  wpis  'IdicsftfoK,  Epislola  ad  Jacobum^  [TlMitfnrf 
by  Turrianus  and  Cotelerius,  to  be  the  one  mf-n- 
tioned  by  Photius  ;  though  Fahricius,  who  ha» 
reprinted  it  in  his  Codtue  Apoergpkm  N.  T,  toL  ii. 
p.  'j97,  f<r.  regards  it  as  a  djfferent  one.  1.  Utrpov 
dvoKfiAi/^ts,  Pelri  Apocaivp$it  s.  JieveiaUo,  This 
varic  is  montioiMd  bj  BoMut  {H,B,  HL  8)» 
Jerome  (/.  c),  Sozonicn  (//.  E.  vii.  19),  and  in 
some  copies  of  the  SOekomaUia  subjoined  to  the 
CJirunoi/raphia  of  Nfaoptoinn  of  CenstSBtinopfa. 
It  was  cited  by  the  heretic  Theodotus,  as  appears 
from  a  passage  in  the  TirorinrsMrcM,  Hypotypoma 
of  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  noticed  by  Eusebioa 
(//.  E.  vi  U>    Soraen  (iL«)  tmm  tbtt  llw 
work  was,  in  his  tim««,  read  once  a  year  in  some  of 
the  churches  in  l'alet>iiue.    A  postage  in  Latin, 
cited  by  Jacobus  de  Vitriaeo  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, as  from  th»'  Apocaiyptit  Petri  (apud  Grabe, 
Hpicii^iumy  vol.  i«  p.  7(>),  must  be  from  a  much 
later  woik  ttoo  that  noticed  by  GtaMBtf  Enaebiui^ 
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been  written  after  the  rite  of  MohammedanunL 
5.  nirfM  itipvyfta^  Petri  PraedieaHo^  mentioned 
by  Clement  of  Alexandria  {stromcU.  libb.  i.  ^^.), 
EusebiiM  (//.  E,  iii  3),  and  Jerome  {JU  c).  A  few 
ftapawHi  of  tiib  wofk  hare  been  collected  by 
Grabo  {St.irUni.  vol.  i.  p.  62,  &c.),  from  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  Oiigen,  Lactantiiia,  Oxegoiy  N»> 
dHUMM,  nd  odMn.  DoMB  MqipoMd  UmI  Oo 
Epittola  ad  Jacof/um  (No.  3)  was  the  introduction 
to  the  Ptxusdicaiio^  but  hia  <»inion  ia  VBiaetad  bj 
Orabe  (ibid.  p.  59).  The  woit  entitled  AdMAM 
n^Tpow,  Dodrirta  Pftri,  quoted  by  Origen  (Prcu/. 
cui  Lihrof,  Xltpi  rffx»>»,  vers.  Rofini)  and  Damas- 
cenus  (J'araileL  u.  l(>),  is  probably  only  another 
name  for  the  Praedicatio  (firnK\  ibid.  pp.  56,  57). 
The  KaTTfyTymj  ITtr^i;,  Catt-cJusis  Petri^  formerly 
in  the  Coialm  Ubrary  at  Pahs,  is  aUo  apparently 
IkoMBMivoric.  6L  Mkium  %.  Dmat  Via*, 
This  work  is  mentioned  by  Rttfinns  {Frj^><ii.S!fmr 
boU)  and  Jerome  U. &).  Giabe  nupccts  that  no 
mm  wcA  over  enaled  t  bat  that  tbe  supposition  of 
its  existence  arose  from  Rufinus  mistaking  KpiM,  the 
nbbn«vi.ntion  of  jofpiryua,  for  >fpf/wi,  and  that  Jerome 
was  misled  by  the  error  of  HufinuB,  The  work  is 
Mrtatnly  not  mentioBid  by  Eus^'bins.  7.  A  work 
entitled  'H  ^fi'a  Xttrovpyla  tow  dylov  AwtxTrSKov 
llhfMUf  Mis$a  ApostoUoa  ».  IHvMum  Sacrificium 
a.  ApML  Mi  waa  imUUied  fa  ^nAc^  with  a 
Latin  v<  rsi.>n  by  F-'d.  Morel.  Paris,  l.')?).'),  and  has 
been  re^nted  (sometimea  in  Latin  only)  in  rarious 
•ditiona  of  tht  WHhAm  FiOnHm,  Tho  n^r^ov 
w^UiSoi,or  CireuHtu  s.  Pert  ijrinationfs  s.  Itinerarium 
Petri,  mentioned  repeatedly  by  the  andcnts,  appear 
to  be  only  &o  many  titles  for  the  Reeorjniticmes  of 
Clement  The  Tlhpov  koI  *Air(a*rat  (s.  'hrmluivos ) 
HtdXoyoiy  Petri  ft  Aptonis  Disputnffonrs  ( Euseb.  I/.E. 
iii.  38 ;  Hieron.  IJe  Virts  Jlluj>tr.  c  15),  was  not 
••eribed  to  Peter  aa  its  aathor,  bnt  to  dement  of 
Rome.  Euwbiiis  speaks  of  it  as  a  sporioos  work, 
recently  produced,  and  not  noticed  by  more  ancient 
«iitm  YiMw  (mC  0d  JBmA.  Le,)  tfrfnltt  it 
«Mft  second,  and  now  lost  ptttof  the  lirco^jnitionrs. 
Th»  Prmotpki  F«tri  ti  PohM  and  the  Uirpov  icol 
miXtm  ^irflm  Jhnarihm  Sumf^tt,  Peiri  M 
Pauli  SS.  AposkJorum  ConsiUuiumes^  now  or  for- 
raeriy  extant  in  the  Medicean  library  at  Florence, 
and  the  Hodleiau  at  Oxford,  appoir  to  be  portions 
of  the  well-known  Constitutiones  Apottoliau-  (rjrabe, 

Splrilr.,.   vnl.  i.  pp.  H">.  Hfl).      Thc   PUinctUt    Pf  fH 

Aposloit  I'icani  (fabric  Cod.  Apocryjth.  A.  f. 
tu.  iiL  pu  721)  ia  out  of  apnod  of  forged  docu- 
ments, partly  written  on  parchment,  partly  inscribed 
on  leaden  plates,  professing  to  be  Latin  translations 
ftnra  tiio  AnAie,  iMA  wtn  dog  «p  in  a  mountain 
near  Granada,  near  the  clo^e  of  tli  •  sixteenth  ren- 
tunr.  The  Jipktola  ad  P^kmun  He^em  Framoorum 
«f  diraiMi  «er  atriomamum  FIBmejn,  written  by 
Fop9  Stephen  IIL  in  the  name  of  the  Ap<>stIo 
Peter,  lolictting  aid  against  the  Lombards,  is  re- 
garded by  Fabriciui  rather  as  a  piece  of  rhetorical 
lAetation  than  a  fraud.  The  Epistola  is  given  by 
Bmnius,  in  his  An  miles  Ecclrsi/iftin,  ail  ami.  755, 
xriL  &c.  (Gnibe,  SpicUerj.  .SV.  J^airuui^  voL  L  pp. 
56— ai ;  Gave,  HitL  LUL  ToL  L  pb  6  ;  RMe. 

Oodet  Apocry}}hxis  S\  T.  prissini.) 

7>  Of  Ahoos.  There  were  two  bishops  of 
AqpM  of  the  nuna  of  Paler,  Mtthoft  of  worin 
extant  in  MS.  or  print.  One  of  thcsti  wrote  an 
JBSogimm  Comae  €t  Lkumcuti  SS»  Anargyronm  in 
Am  %  Onrffo  la  MMlae  «l  gforiim*  AwMmrm  «< 
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never  been  printed  (Fabric.  BiNL  Graec  voL 
p.  214,  ToL  xL  p.  ?,'m;  ■  Cave,  Hist.  TML  f«L  li. 
Dissfrt.  i.   p.  l.'i).     The  other,  who  is  termed 
Pctrus  Siculus  or  Peter  the  Sicilian,  and  acquired 
hia  bishopric  alter  a.  d.  790,  vrate  ■  Bfe  of  81. 
.^thanasius,  bishop  of  Methone  in  tbc  Pclopo«»' 
nesoa  i  and  is  probably  the  same  person  aa  tba 
Pi(M§'ft0idBi  wbo      MBt  by  the  enpeiw  BmO 
the  Macedonian  [n.tsiLius  L  MArRnol  to  Tab- 
riea  in  the  district  or  on  the  frontier  of  Melitene 
■ear  tiie  BnpluilM,  to  negotiate  an  exchange  of 
prisoners,  apparently  with  the  chie&  of  the  Panli- 
dans  ;  a  purpose  which,  after  a  resideiic**  of  ii int* 
months,  he  effiscted.    He  wrote  an  acc<nnit  of  the 
PauliciaBa,er  as  he  designated  them,  Manich:i>  ai:-^. 
Both  the9<>  works  have  been  published  in  a  Latin 
version  :  1.  The  life  of  St.  AUianasiua  iagimi  in 
the  Latin  Tersioo  of  Aa  jeenit  Frandacoa  liaMillliiw 
in  the  Ada  Sandorum  of  the  Bollandi-^ts,  J  munr. 
▼oL  iL  pw  1125,  dEo.    It  is  entitled  Petri  Siadi^ 
ttHHiKh^  Afptttntn  Bpisenpi^  f^$Mibrti  (fftiU^  da 

It.  Atkftn<isittm^    ]\fri!i/>!i-s    Ilpln'opum,     '2.  The 
account  of  the  Paolidana  was  tnaelated  into 
Laliii,  nd  paMMied  bgr  MilWliaBM  Badema,  dto. 
Ingolatadt,  1604,  and  has  been  reprinted  in  vnrioas 
editiona  of  the  DUdioiheca  Patrum.    It  is  entitleid 
Pttn  SiemS  HtHoria  d«  vama  et  $toUda  Afani- 
doMIWI  Hatted  tanquam  Arekiepi$ei^  Bulpcf 
romm  nttne«pala.    It  is  in  the  sixteenth  voliim©  , 
of  the  Lyon  edition  of  the  liUdioUtcca^  fuL  J  677. 
It  is  to  be  obsemd  tfart  Le  Qvien  eonsidera  tiba 
Elogium  SS.  Cofmae  rt  Damirtni  to  be  by  PetrtH 
Siculoa,  and  not  by  another  Peter.  (Miraem^ 
iltM«««M  dl»  Ar^.  AbIk  e.  m  t  TeviBii,  iJto 

IFistoricvi  Grawu\  lib.  iv.  c.  19  ;  Cave,  HUL  idKL 
ad  ann.  670,  vol.  iL  p.  65  j  Ada  Samdorvm^  te,i 
Fabria.  MiUI.  <9tan  toL X.  p^Ml;  Le  Qoiea, 

Orient  Christianm,  vol,  ii.  coL  184.) 

8.  CHARTOPHYtAX.    [No.  15.] 

9.  CHRTsoLANns  OT  Grosolanus,  was  arch- 
bishop of  Milan,  a.  d.  1110,  having  pwfioaily 
held  some  le«s  important  see.  He  was  wnt  by 
Pope  Piischal  11.  on  a  mission  to  the  emperor 
Ailatto  I.  OoaHMBaii  and  engaged  eageriy  in  tfM 
controrersy  on  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Hia  only  title  to  be  noticed  in  this  work,  withm 
the  mm  of  vhidl  ba  deea  neC  pro^rly  fidi,  ia 

deriv'  d  frnm  his  hnA-in?  rnmp>«'pd  Flpor  rhv  pici-i' 
Aia  Kvpioif  'AAi{ior  T(^r  Kofinfi^v  KArjfoSt  a.  t.  A, 

OraHoi  dai^ad  t»  rtaia  the  procesuon  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  from  the  Son  as  well  as  from  the 
Father,  published  in  the  Oraecia  Orihodom  of 
Allatiofl,  ToL  L  p.  S70,  ftc;  4to,  Rome,  165*2,  and 
irivpn  in  a  Latin  rersion  by  Baronius,  AnmiL 
Ecclts.  ad  ann.  1116.  riii.  &c.  {¥tlanc.  BiUiotk, 
Graee.  Tol.  xi.  p.  3S5 ;  Qm^  BULiML  ad  MB. 
1110,  vol.  ii.  p.  191.) 

10.  CuRYHOLOOUS.  Thit  eodeaiastic  (a  saint  in 
the  Romish  Odendar)  is  thought  to  have  been 
bom  at  Fomm  Comelii  (now  Imola)  in  the  nortit> 
em  part  of  Italy,  and  was  educated  by  Conieliti*, 
a  bishop,  and  perhaps  (though  Tillemont  doubts  u) 
of  tint  dty.  He  received  ordination  as  presbytM^ 
or,  afl  some  think,  as  deacon  only,  fmni  the  same 
prelate ;  and  became  archbishop  of  KaTenoa,  as 
Tfllenoiit  thfaka,  befbn  a.i».  481,  bat  aeeoidhf 
to  Cave  in  a.  D.  43.3,  and  died  in  or  bofnn'  a.  i>. 
451,  in  which  vear  Pone  Leo  the  Great  wrote  a 
lallortaaLeondiopMRavHiBatWha  araMhint 

twwcMiarofFUgChiyiolBgM.  Thti 
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;  io  tbe  liie  sre&zed  to  the  ficit  edition  of  his 
~     ~    ImIM  im  nMrllM  doeeof  the 

eratarT,  must  be  inaccumtc.    Pctpr  acqaired  hia 
ima  hie  eloquence.    liie  pahUahed 

Litia,  Thfcv  A ,  ro  first  {  isVtlishcd  in  12mo. 
ftan,  1544,  with  this  title  JMm  Fttri  Ckrynlogi 

vki  tnkHKmimi  atqmt 
epiu  HomUianun 
MK  prrmsm  tn  Imetm  aiitttm :  and  have  been 
Wieuuy  rf-phnted.    They  appear  in  the  aeTenth 
nkfix  o/the  IjfUililiiiii  of  the  BAtioHeoa  Patrum, 
IC77.    Among  thvi^e  Hotniliae,  which  amount 
aanba  to  a  hondred  and  seventy-six,  some  are 
]^Nf«i|f  iMdIalid  to  Petec     Five  of  Uieee 
Sennroes  were   printed   in   the  Sf>icilf<jium  of 
U'IcImct  (toL  Tii.  p.  120,  &c)  imder  the  name 
rflMvOlMini,  an  IlribB  inrliAiHi  auich 
t*.?r  .iau%  to  whom  in  D'Achcry's  MS.  they  were 
mxjtmi ;  but  the  exror  waa  diacoTerad,  and  they 
»tMig»d  by  P*Achliy  in  yblkimOmmuHt, 
Ui  CTuTidogTu,  their  true  author.   2.  'EvteroX^ 
Btr^  iwurwimov  *PaStytnis  dyrtypa^ltra  irp6t 
Urajd      il^i^iavdplniK,  Eftittola  Petri  Raven- 
^ABfimfimi  Bi^tm  JJbtaiem.   This  letter, 
H  a  leply  to  one  addressed  by  the  heresiarch 
^■^dMs  to  Petec,  comnbuning  of  the  coudemim- 
tefMri  «  Ub  bjr  Vbfianiis  of  CenstantiDopIe 
'FcTTCHBs ;  Flavianus,  Ecclesiastics,  No.  3], 
«ai  pobhabed  br  Qtatd  Vossiua  in  the  original 
M  vilk  a  Ulfa  wnin,  at  tlw  end  ef  tlw  wockfl 
ef  Gr«i^  TIaiBHUurgus,  4  to.  Mayen(»;,  1604. 
H  ii  it|cinta4  la  the  OmcUia  (toI  iv.  coi.  36,  ed. 
Ula{wLiLeoL2Ued.Hazdoum).  (TUlemont, 
MMh,  vol  XT.  p.  184,  &c. ;  Cwre,  HitL  JaU, 
il  MB.  433,  ToL  L  p.  422 ;  Oudin,  Jh  Smiflar, 
48cr^tu  Eooiau  roL  i.  coL  125U.) 

12.  Of  CowftANTiNOPLa.  [No.  15.] 
II.  Dauakmkvm.    Among  the  works  of  Jo- 
Ikmmmmm    [DAUAsannMi  Joankbs] 

t  p.  i)r)1,  <?d.  TjC  Quion)  arc  an  Epistoln  ad 
and  a  short  pieoe  entitled  CaptU  de 
CUyorf,  c^c.   TW  JI^Minb  b  cHed  by 
MyrWl  Glycas  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  ccntun.-, 
j^^^^tt^k^OT^xtant  in  ilL&^ ndMh^p^M 

*tR  poktiihed  under  the  name  of  that  author  by 
yas  fttttiotts,  8to.  Antwerp,  IGOl  ;  and  by 
'mSiRieua,  Paris,  1603  and  1619.  These 
«^tortwin  Mppoftad  by  the  authority  of  MSS. 
a  aicribing  them  to  Joannes  ;  but  internal  eri- 
showed  that  such  ascription  was  erroneous  ; 
■4  the  ttthaiity  ef  *  Mi  perfect  Ma  enabled 
*•  Qoien  to  rentoro  tht-m  to  thfir  true  author. 
Ai  pQbfialuNl  by  him  (uIm  supra)  they  bear  re- 
dMM  lidea,  I.  •mmmHkk  n$  dfmr^iw 

T«*  WUmrodp  trpis  Zaxapiav  (tt'ictkovov 
Epiiiola  mmetimmi  Patri  Mammr  ad 

^*^^ittfirm  dxparrov  etifunot  o5  fMroAo^tCa* 
Epudem  Caput  de  immarulaio  Corpore  cujtu 
^^^fwawMut  Itisbv  no  means  clear  who  this 
vu.  Hii  somaiM  Maasnr  makes  it  pn- 
*^that  he  was  nf  the  game  family  as  Joannes 
^•■■•''nui,  by  whom  that  surname  was  borne. 
t^^ntttdaikBt  the  writer  eT  Ihe  letter  was 
J**j'1<r,  metoopoIitnTi  of  Damascus,  an  intimate 
^''^  «f  Joamies  Damascenna,  who,  for  writimr 
the  dastaiBea  of  iht 
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(L«w  «ha  fnlMm»\  ted  lib 


tongue  cut  out,  and  was  banished  by  order  of  the 
Gtfph  Watid  into  Anbta  Felix,  wlun  he  inflM 
martyrdom.  (Theophanef,  Ckro»ograpMay  ad  a.  m. 
6234  'mA.D,  743,  p.  849,  ed.  Paris,  n.  278,  ed. 
yenaetttolL  p.641,ed.BonB*)  llMOphuMaMHi- 
tion9(ibid.  )aii(nlii  r  I'('ter,a8 having  suffcrt'd  ninrtyr- 
dom  from  the  Saracens  at  Maipma,  the  port  of  (iaxa 
in  PdeeliiM,  aboBl  tiM  mom  tiBM,  via  adda  Ant 
Joannes  Damascenus  had  written  in  honour  of  thia 
Peter.  Le  Quicn,  though  he  refers  to  this  pasaaga 
in  Theophaues,  gives  no  intimation  that  he  re> 
garded  tne  martyr  of  Maituna  as  the  anthor  of  the 
pieces  in  question :  but  he  has  observed  that  a 
quotation  from  the  Liturgy  of  St.  James,  or  of  Jera* 
■klem,  in  the  Eputoloy  shows  that  tha  writer  waa 
an  ecclefiastic  of  Palestine.  Then'  w:ii  a  later 
Peter  of  Damascus,  a  Greek  monk,  who  tiouriahed 
in  tba  adddla  af  1h»  twnUOk  eantmy,  and  wrela 
several  works  an  the  diMiipline  of  a  monastic  life, 
which  are  found  in  in  Tarious  lifacaiiea :  hot 
it  ia  iMTdly  likely  tint  1m  wiola  tba  f^fMbadd 
the  ^'(1  for  Michael  O^fVas  would  hardly  have 
ascribed  pieces  of  so  recent  nn  origin  to  Joannea 
Damascenus,  a  writer  of  four  hundred  years  pre- 
Tioos  to  hia  own  tiaie.  If  either  of  the  abore- 
rnontioned  persons  was  the  writer,  we  think  the 
balance  of  probalality  is  in  £avour  of  the  martyr  of 
Mainma.  (La  Qafan,  Optra  Damasoeni^  I-  ci 
Fabric.  /?tW.  Grace,  vol  ix.  p.  717,  vol.  xi,  p^SMf 
Cave,  J  JUL  JaU.  toL  ii.  JDitttrU  L  pu  15.) 

14*  DtAoomn.  In  liia  contraTeiiy  anflad 
near  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  |w  tha 
monks,  whom  eodouastical  writers  call  **Seydiaak** 
who  came  from  the  dioeeee  of  Tomi,  on  the  aondi 
bank  of  the  Danube  [Maxxntius,  Joannks], 
Peter,  a  deacon,  took  a  prominent  part.  He  had 
accompanied  the  delegates  sent  to  Rome  by  the 
Maka,  and  while  at  Rome  umtad  \\\\\\  his  ctA* 
leatnies  in  n(l(lre»^sinp  to  Eulgentius,  and  tlu-  other 
Afrioui  bishops  who  were  then  in  exile  in  Sardinia, 
a  waric  antitled  D»  Inatmatione  ei  Gratia  Domim 
nostri  Jem  Christi  Lilier.  To  this  Fulgentius  and  his 
companions  replied  in  another  treatise  on  the  same 
subject  Tba  wnk  of  Fet«>,  wUeb  fa  la  Latin, 

was  published  in  the  Manumtnta  SS.  I\i/ruin 
OrUiodoxcgrapka  of  Orynaeua,  Basel,  1569,  and 
haa  been  npti&tad  la  ^aifam  aditiona  of  tha  Stk* 

liotieoa  Pairum,  It  fa  in  tike  ninth  volume  of  the 
Lyon  edition,  fol.  a.  n.  1677,  and  in  t)ie  eleventh 
vol,  of  the  edition  of  Galiand,  foL  Venice,  1776. 
(Cave,  HisL  IML  ad  ann.  590^  VoL  i.  p.  505  ; 
Ittigius.  De  DifdiothccU  I'airvm,  pp.  21,  40,  436, 
503 ;  Ciulland.  JiiUiotk.  J^cUrum,  Proleg.  ad  voL 
xLe.4.) 

15.  DiAcoNt's.  In  the  Jm  Gnuxo-Romanum 
of  Leondavius,  liU  vi.  pp.  3^)5—397,  are  given 
I^Mtn^ara  JavpfAarar  a  rifttdnrot  xvro^t^Ka^ 

Kvpios  ritT;  i)T,  Ka\  5ic£ko»'09  TTji  rov  QfoD  fit-jd\rts 
intKi^iai,  si'  It«  tx\  Jmterrqff^Mta^qmu  $ol' 

idemque  £}iacania  Majorit  JCcdcsiae  (sc.  of  St  So- 
phia at  Constantinople)  a.  .m.  6600  b  a.  n.  1092. 
We  leani  from  thia  title  tliat  the  author  lived 
about  the  close  of  tha  afaventh  century  in  tha 
reign  nf  .Alexius  I.  Comnenus  and  that  he  held  the 
offices  described,  which  is  ail  that  ia  known  of  him. 
There  are,  or  w«n^  axtaat  in  MS.  in  the  Kingli 
lii'.irary  at  Paris,  Petrui  Phnmtis  rt  P/iilotojJuts 
dc  Cyolo  et  JmUotkmtf  and  Petri  JJiaconi  et  Pktlo- 

Na.  7.  and  minilaBnr.X  tat  wMar  tilfa 
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Petrus  Diaconns  u  the  canonist  is  not  clear. 
(Leondav.  Jiu  Or.  Rom.  L  e. ;  Fabric.  BM.  Graee. 

ynLxl  p.  334  ;  Care,  HisL  LUi.  ad  ann.  1092, 
YoL  iL  p.  161 ;  CaUdog.  MSS.  Diblwth.  Rro.  voL  li. 
pp.  1  >12,  im,  foL  Ml,  1740.) 

]';.  Of  EoKSSA.  Pfter,  a  Syrian  by  birth,  and 
a  ^''^'^^^^^^^^  church  at  Edeaaa,  and  an  emi- 

tariun,  trcatisi-s  on  various  s-nlijects,  and  composed 
Pialms  ia  metre  like  thoae  of  Ephrem  tha  Sniaii. 
^ntbMBfan  Meribia  to  Uni  CfaaMMaiBNI  4i 
Paalmot :  and  says  that  he  wrote  in  Syriac.  All 
hi*  works  have  perished.  (Qennadios,  JM  Viri$ 
Jlhutr.  c  74;  Trithem.  Ih  Ser^tiarib.  Ecda. 
•.  167.) 

17.  FuLLo,  or  sometimes  retaining  the  Greek 
word  G.NAFHEUs  or  CsAi  iiKUs  {lUrpM  6  Fra- 
or  Kvauptvi),  the  Fullrr,  pHriuch  of 
Aritioth  ill  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  He 
vea»  a  priest  or  monk  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Con- 
■tantino^:  but  whether  be  ofbimOyfolbwad  the 
bofloeas  of  a  Fuller,  bi*forc  embracing:  a  religious 
USt,  or  whether  he  carried  it  on  while  a  monk  is 
UMertah.  Acacim  «f  Coostantinei^  (Apv^ 
berat.  Breviar.  c.  IR),  states  that  he  wiw  hegu- 
rnmMf  or  abbot  id  a  monastery  at  Conatantisople ; 
and  that  on  Meomit  of  liii  oftneii,  «r  of  aoeii> 
lations  against  him,  *^crimina,**  (their  nature  is 
not  stated)  he  fled  to  Antioch.  The  Laudatio 
S.  Barnabae,  c  iii.  §  32,  of  Alexander  the  Cyprian 
monk  (apud  Ada  Sanctomm^  Junii,  voL  ii.  p. 
447),  and  tho  synolicon  I'tttu,  first  published  by 
Jo.  Pappus,  and  rupriuted  in  tho  BUjlurih.  Uraern^ 
of  Fabnciaa  (toLsIL  p.  adG)  doannM  him  as  a 
monk  of  the  monastery  of  the  Acocmetae  at  Con- 
•tantinopie,  who  acoompanied  Zeno,  Boo«iA*law  to 
tbo  ompoiar  Loo  1^  wW  aonft  to  Aatiodk.  Qte 

tho  other  hand,  Thcodonis  Lector  (//.  E.  i.  CO), 
whom  Theophaoes  and  Codcenus  ioUow,  says  he 
waa  a  presbytw  of  tlii  dmcb  of  St.  Boaaa  the 
Martyr  at  Chakedon.  Tillemont  endeavours  to 
arrange  and  harmonise  these  various  statements  as 
follows :  that  Peter  was  originally  a  monk  in  the 
immaitirry  of  the  Acnemetae,  which  he  places  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Constantinople,  but  on  the  Asiatic 
side  of  the  Bosporus  ;  that  having  been  cxp«lled 
•ad  dmgid  to  flat  OD  account  both  of  immorality 
and  heresy,  he  resorted  to  Constantinople,  where 
he  led  the  U£b  of  a  parasite  and  a  gourmand,  and 
gdnad  imndoetioa  to  Zeno  (TiUemoal  ia  Am 
£ir  supported  by  the  monk  Alexander) ;  and  that 
ha  waa  thieii»  bj  Zeno'a  intonst^  mado  presbyter  of 
Ihediindiof  St  BasoL  Tho  «hiid  Mm  m  thia 
arrangement  i»,  hn  .\  (  rer,  by  no  means  Mwfiurtory. 
Almost  all  our  authorities  agree  that  ho  accom- 
panied Zeno  to  Antioch ;  and  il^  as  ia  not  im- 
pcobaUa,  At  diarge  or  the  oonsdoosness  of 
ioaie  offence  rendered  his  aljsence  from  Con- 
Stntinople  convenieot,  if  not  necessary,  Acadus 
WDold  aot  bo  te  out  fa  daaaribing  his  journey  as 
a  flight.  Peter  app<»ar8  to  have  held  the  mono- 
physite  doctrine,  the  controversy  respcctiiig  which 
tiMS  i^ilBtod  the  whole  Eastom  Cbnidi :  and  on 
his  amral  at  Antioch,  the  patriarchate  of  which 
city  was  then  held  by  Martyriua*  a  supporter  of 
tho  Ooonefl  of  Chakedeo,  b»  deterraiDed  on  tho 

audari  Mi-i  enterprise  of  occupyint:  that  high  ofRcc. 
Penoadiitt  Zeno  to  £sTOur  his  attempt,  he  engaged 
on  Ida  nde  a  nmnber  of  thoae  indhied  to  the 
Monophysite  doctrine,  (Theodonis  Lector  and 
othen  call  then  Apollinarista  LAiWLMKa»i% 


Na  2.],  bat  it  is  likely  that  the  Monophyaitea 
gene  rally  are  meant,)  and  eadtod  mdi  dieeetision 

and  luniult,  among  other  causes  of  which  was  hi* 
adding  to  the  sacred  hymn  called  the  TriKOgion, 
the  words  *'  who  wait  onidfied  for  us,**  which  coo* 
stituted  one  of  the  party  tests  of  the  Monopih ysites, 
and  his  anathematiamg  all  thoae  who  reifuaed  to 
■liftinn  tbe  dlwiriMi,  mA  ehiging  Mattynm 
himself  with  being  a  Nestorian.  Martyring,  unah!t^ 
to  stop  the  disorder  by  his  own  anthority^  went  to 
OomtoBliMiiie,  wben,  tfanogh     faflMOOT  «f  tb» 
patriarch  Gennadius  [Gknnaku  .s  No.  1],  he  was  . 
honoumbly  treated  by  the  emperor  Leo  I.,  and  n- 
tnmed  to  Antioch,  trusting  that  the  imperial  fiaToor 
would  MUlble  him  to  quell  all  disturfaaooe.  IKh|H 
pointed  in  this  hope  by  the  obstinacy  of  his  oppo- 
neutH,  and  disgusted  with  his  £ftilure,  he  abdicated 
the  patriarchate,  which  w  iaaidiBtoly  occupied 
by  i'cter.    Leo,  however,  was  not  to  be  thus 
braved  ;  and,  at  the  instigation  of  Oennadiua,  he 
inimedkldy  osmIM     iatndai;  in  whew  jiatf 
Julian  was  with  genenil  approval  elected,  Peter 
was  sentenced  to  banishment  to  the  Oasis  of  Upper 
Egypt,  bnl  be  ewmited  to  eanpe  fron  enla,  mi 
returning  to  Constantinople,  obtained  refuge  in  the 
mooasteiy  of  the  Aceemetae,  where  he  remained 
till  the  nffill  of  Heailisms  against  ZaMk,  having 
bound  himself  by  oath  to  abstain  from  exciting 
further  trouble.   His  usurpation  of  tba  See  of 
Antioch  may  be  placed  in  ▲.o.  469. 

When  Basiliscus  (a^ow  476)  bid  ezpdled  Zmm 
from  Constantinople,  it  appear*  to  have  been  his  | 
first  policy  to  court  tlie  Moiiopliybile  party,  whom  ^ 
Leo  and  Zeno  had  repressed  ;  and,  al  the  persua- 
sion of  Timotheus  Aelurus,  Monophysite  patriarch 
(tf  Alezaadria,  whom  he  had  recalled  from  exile, 
be  imed  u  enejdkal  letter  to  tbe  ^naSmm  pe»- 
latcs  of  the  church,  anathematizing  the  decrees  of 
the  Synod  of  Chaloodoo.   To  this  Ittter  Peler 
gaTeUsfccoMlaiiiat:  MidoblrfBeds  deoee  r»> 
storing  him  to  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch,  to 
which  city  he  was  immediately  lenL  (a.d.  476.) 
The  Monophysites  regained  their  ascendancy.  Ju- 
lian was  iipiiliiil,  and  soon  after  died  of  gxMft  j 
and  Peter  resuming  the  patriarchal  authority,  et-  ! 
cited,  by  again  restoring  the  clause  "  who  wast  cm-  t 
dfied  for  us,'*  and  by  repeating  his  anathemas,  fresh 
tntnnlts,  which  led  to  plundering  and  murder.  But 
tiie  lecovtty  of  the  imperial  power  by  Zeno  checked 
his  amar:  %  wynaA  ma  aiiwnMfiil  at  Antieck 

(a. n.  477),  in  which  he  was  deposed,  chiefly  by 
the  agency  of  one  of  his  own  partiaans,  John 
Codooatus  [JoANNu,  No.  10],  wfioai  be  l«d  ap> 
pointed  bishop  of  Apameia.  He  was  banished  to 
Pity  us,  from  whence  he  contrived  to  escape,  or  was 
allowed  to  go  to  Eochaita  in  Pontns,  where  he  fooad 
refuge  in  tae  church  of  St.  Theodore.  Tillemont 
thinks  ho  even  returned  to  Antioch,  but  this  is  quite 
unlikely.  John  Codonatus  meanwhile  succeeded 
to  the  Taeaat  patriarchate  ;  bat  ba  babg  deposed 
after  three  months,  Stephen,  a  snpporter  <rf  the 
Council  of  Chakedon,  succeeded,  and  he  dying  soon 
after,  another  Stephen  was  appointed  in  his  rooob 
But  the  Monophysites  of  Antioch,  thnitch  deprived 
of  their  leader,  were  both  active  and  powerful :  tbey 
aeeaaed  tbe  flnt  (the  Sfiutiiem  Vdmti  Pappus  «tf 
the  second)  of  the  two  Stephens  of  Naatorianisin, 
and  anparently  succeeded  in  d^orfac  bim:  for 
Theophanes  Mya,  that  a  oomiefl  of  taa  BHMi 
lusbops,  assembled  at  Laodiceia  by  the  emperor*i 
namiiMiil.  **reateiBd  him**  (daomr^oriaw)  to 
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•j  fr-sotal  throne.  Th*  M*cond  Stephen  (Tille- 
Mt  its4  Viiissiua,  Xot.  a-i  Kvinjr.  U.  E.  iii.  1 6,  tay 
Qi£r<:)  vai  tumultooiulj  murdend  MUPdiag  to 
J^i^'-*  br  the  boy«  of  Antifxh.  btit  according  to 
Jiatrk*  bj  tile  ilonoj»hjute  paxtv  aniung  hi*  own 
a^«h»MMBtfy  mtored,  not  Peter  indeed, 
fTbrwMtoo  or  remoft^d.  but  the  other  Mo»ophy- 
m,iikm  Codonataa.  1 1  owerer,  Acacia%  Mtniuch 
if  CbMKmopie.  bought  Ite  cff  villi  flw  Mch- 
aii^-c  '^f  Tyre,  and  placfd  ralaridion  at  Antir>ch 
a  1m  nan;  but  Calandion  waa  Moa  baniahi^ 

m  a  partixan  of  Illus  and  I>eontia«  [Illus]  ; 
irl  tk  MsDophjaitea,  now  again  complctelj  in 
•it  Maadant,  prrraUed  on  Zeno  to  content  to  the 
:^«>aaan  of  Fmk»  after  the  latter  had  kigned  the 
**  Henoticon,*'  or  dt-cree  for  the  nnily  of 
toe  Ciii.th.    This  nuul  restoraiion  of  Peter  it 
bj  Tbeophan(>«  in  a.  m.  5978,  Alex.  era,= 
L».  485  Of  486.    The  We*tem  Church,  which  all 
Uif  Miioed  tU  allegianca  to  the  Cooucil  of  Chai- 
>iiathHiMti»ed  PMw  ia  •  CMradl  held  at 
'^JtLf  (a  d.  485)  ;  but  to  no  piirpove.  Protected 
*^  W  Zeno,  and  atnnig  in  the  {Nredflminaiioe  of 
bmpwty,  W  HiMiiiit  llto  iiiliiMillii]  tlaMt 
^<b»  yean,  till  his  death,  which  is  plnct-d  b}' 
Titm  4  Taaci  in     s.  48&  by  I  hnophanaa  in 
Mtt.  Akx.  ccm,«  A.  u.  4Sa  «r  4»1.  ThM- 
pjttHi  charges  him  with  ftimw  ofifiencea  against 
^wkwwiicai  mle,  and  with  aMay  acts  of  oppreaaion 
■  ^  Ivt  period  of  Iria  q)iMopacy :  and  the 
derives  credit  from  the  previous  character 
Miti  cfiuct  of  Pettr  and  his  party.    One  of  the 
*tt  iiuitiiciUUioaa  of  his  ever-rcsllesa  aunbition 
«» a  atteapt  to  add  fSbt  ialand  of  C3rprus  to  his 
^•^BiJate.   H«  waa  aoceeeded  in  the  see  of  An- 
bj  PsUadioi,  a  preabyter  of  beieoceiiL  The 
eootain  (toLIt.  eel  10M»teu  ed  Labbe ; 
coL  817,  823,  SSi,  &c.  ed.  Ilardouin)  a 
:«b«r  c<  ktten  from  wiooa  £a»tcm  or  Western 
P^to^t  hH  dMir  geBalBuiieii  ii  atrongly 
lay  Valeaius  (Ofaervaiion.  Eccltatiojitic.  ad 

namrafiapiififi.  1  I),  and  other  modem 
(Engrioa,  H.K  iiL  5,  10,  1(5,  2:i,  cum 
J*  V«h«i.  Thoodor.  I>ector.  H.  E.  i.  20—22, 
cum  not.  Valesii  ;  Bremctdus  de 
KitfeiiamMlarum  s.  (^esta  de  Nutnine 
^«ppd  rwi/ia  (vol.  iv.  col.  1079,  cd.  Labbe)  ; 
'■•»■*■»,  lirmartMtn^  c  18 ;  Theopbaoes,  Chro- 
104—116,  ed.  Pivia,       M— 93,  ed. 
»oLL  pp.  187—209,  ed.  Bonn  ;  Malek?, 
lih.  IT.  ToL  ii.  p&  8»— 91,  ed.  Hody, 
PP  33,  sa,  ed.  TeSa,  vp,  «M»h  ad. 
V  ictor  Tunnuncnsis,  Cftromcon  t  Alcx.indcr 
7**^  CjTuius,  lamdatio  S,  BanmUf^  c  3,  apud 
^^MebTMi,  /.  e. ;  jymxtfMi  Faiw  apod  Fa- 
/.  e. ;  Vales.  (Mmrv.  Eoda.  ad  Evaffr.  lib. 
'  •  iiii«iwot,  iMhmoire*,  rol  xri^  and  //»•<.  <iM 
n. ;  La  Qaien,  Or«m  (3MM»aa,  ToL  ii. 
^  I  Ma.  MM.  thmm  taL  a.  p. 

if  P^Araaca.  [No.  17-3 
Js.M4«ttTia.  [Na2«.] 

JJlA-VSCR,  (No.  13  ] 

».  MuiouioNaui*  of  MU.AN.  INo.  9.J 
MoMava  w  MbMOt  (Itfr^  d  Merylt), 

•^P^'-^ite  patriarch  of  Alexandria  in  thv  fifth 
Jiibeauna (Brwianttaue.  16) give* him 
ef  Blamoii  wa  BramiMMU 
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Cyril,  who  held  the  patriarchate  for  aeren  years 
(a.u.  444— 451).  Peter  was  the  ready  participator 
in  the  Tidenoes  <tf  Dioaeoru^  and  earnestly  f  mbraced 
hh  ran*(?,  when  he  was  deposK-d  by  the  Council  of 
Ctialcedon,  withdrawing;  from  the  communion  of  the 
■occeacor  id  Diosoonis,  Proterioa,  who  sopportcd  the 
cause  of  the  council,  and  uniting  in  the  opposition 
raised  br  Timothy  Adunia  and  others.  ^Liberat. 
ML  c  is.)  Ba  arae  eoaieqoeBtlj  ■wliaBad 
ProteriuH.  ar  ^  arontly  to  deposition  aad  ezeiMBmaai> 
cation.  (.LiWnit  Hid,)  Whether  ha  was  haniihad, 
at  WI  aa  TSawihy  Aahrai»  ia  aat  ckar«  tot  ha 
seems  to  hare  accompanied  Ttoolhyta  Alexandria, 
aad  to  haTO  been  his  chief  supporter  when,  aftor  the 
death  of  the  en^eroc  Marctan,  be  retamed,aad  either 
mardcted  PialNMa  or  excited  the  tumolu  that  lad 
to  his  denth  a.  d.  457.  Timothy  -\eliinis  was 
imtaediiitely  raised  to  the  patriarchate  by  his  par- 
tisana,  but  was  shortly  after  banished  bf  the  ean 
peror  Leo  I.,  the  Thracian,  who  had  succeeded 
Mardan :  Peter  also  was  obliged  to  flee.  Another 
Timothy,  tanamed  SaleiMWM,  a  aappacter  af  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Proterioa  in  the  nauiarduue.  When,  in  the  fui- 
lewia;  icfgn  af  tmo^  er  fatter  daring  the  ahert 
usurpnti"!!  of  Rasilisciis,  Timotheus  Aelurus  was 
zecalied  from  exile  {aak  476),  and  waa  lent  from 
ClMiiHiitinople  to  Alaiiadfia  te  n-tetnf  that  aee, 
he  was  joined  by  Peter  (Liberatus,  iUd.  c.  16), 
and  his  party,  and  with  their  support  drove  out 
hu  competitor  Selofaciolua,  who  took  refuge  in  a 
monastery  at  Canopna.  On  the  downfal  of  Baai- 
li«cu6  and  the  restoration  of  Zeno,  Timothy  Aelurus 
was  allowed,  through  the  emperor's  compiission  for 
his  great  age,  to  retain  his  see  ;  but  when  on  hia 
d«itb  (.A. I'.  477)  the  Monophysite  bishops  of  Egypt, 
without  waiting  for  the  emperor's  directioaa,  elected 
Peler  (wha  had  pweioatlj  ablaiaed  the  nmk  of 
archdeacon)  as  his  successor,  the  emperor's  indig- 
nation waa  so  £sr  roused,  that  he  dieteimined  to 
put  the  naw  pralata  to  death.  Hia  anger,  howeter, 

somewhat  abated,  and  Peter  was  allowed  to  live, 
but  was  deprived  of  the  patriarchate,  to  which 
Timothy  Saiofiwiohu  waa  lestorsd.  On  the  death 
of  Salolaciolus,  which  occuned  soon  after,  John  of 
Tabenna,  sumamed  Talaia  or  Talaida  [Jo.\nnf.s, 
No.  115],  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  ;  but  he 
waa  ymy  iliertlj  depoaed  by  order  of  Zeno,  an 
KTixnc  account  not  clearly  awertained,  and  Peter 
Mongus  was  unexpectedly  recalled  from  Euchai'ta 
in  Pantna,  whither  he  had  been  taniritodi  and  waa 
(A.n.  482)  restored  to  his  mm».  His  restoration  ap- 
peata  to  have  been  part  of  the  policy  of  Zeno,  to 
naito  if  poirihla  aO  partiea,  a  policy  which  Peter, 

who?,i-  n^i'  and  misfortunes  appear  to  have  abated 
the  heroeneia  of  hia  party  spirit,  waa  ready  to 
adopt  Ba  aoMeqwaOy  nteibed  the  Henotioon 
of  the  emperor,  and  readmitted  the  Proterian  party 
to  commtmion  on  their  doing  the  same.  John  of 
Tabenna  had  meanwhile  fled  to  Rome,  where  the 
pope  Simpiiliat,  who,  with  the  Western  Churdi* 
steadily  Rupported  the  Council  of  rlialeedmu  em« 
braced  hm  cause,  and  wrote  to  the  emperor  in  hia 
behal£   FeUx  IL  «r  UL,  wto  ■neeeeded  Shnptt- 

cius  (a.D.  483)  was  equally  tealous  on  the  aaiDe 
aide.  Peter  had  some  ditiiculty  in  maiutaiuiug 
UaparitiaB.  In cadir ta laaafw tha fifanr ef hie 

Monophysite  friends,  whom  his  subservience  to 
Zeno's  policy  had  alienated,  he  anathematiaed  the 
CaOBol  af  ChaloidM  t  aad  thn,  ta  am  the  dia- 


of  ftwiiM  af 


and  of  tha 
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Govt,  tor  ivImm  ttMpwUIng  couw  Aii  Mdf 

step  was  adverse,  he  denieil  that  he  had  done  so. 
fin^j^u  (//.  E.  Ui.  17)  hM  pc«««rr«(i  Um  letter 
Iw  wrote  to  Aeedm  on  thb  mmknt  wIMi  li  ^ 
only  writing  of  Peter  now  extrntM,  By  this  teip- 
▼ersation  he  preserved  hit  see,  end  wee  enabled  to 
bnve  the  repeated  anathenuuof  the  Western  Church. 
When,  howoTer,  to  veeover  the  attadnnent  of  the 
Mono])hy8ite«,  he  ngnin  analhematiMd  the  Coancil 
of  Chalcedon  ;  and  Eaphemius,  the  newly  elected 
patriarch  ef  CSoortutfaople,  forsaking  the  policy  of 
his  prcdecpsson,  took  part  with  the  Wcsteni  Church 
against  him,  hia  difficnltiee  became  mora  aerious. 
What  mrft  tfaii  tmMmMm  agaiMt  him  aright 

have  produced,  cannot  now  be  known  ;  death  rc- 
moTed  him  from  the  aceiie  of  MoSt  jld,  4U0, 
ihMtly  Mm  tba  tedk  of  Sum.  Ha  «m  aoc> 

eeeded  in  the  see  of  Alexandria  by  another  llene- 
physite,  Athanaaina  1 1.  ( Evagrina,  //.  j&  iiL  1  i— 23 ; 
BrmeuUu  Nidonat  BiOydSimularmm  ■.  GMe  de 

Nomine  Acaeiiy  apud  ComstHa^  ToU  coL  1079,  ed. 
Labbe  ;  Libenittis,  Jtnriarium,  c  15 — 18  ;  Thoo- 
phanes,  Chtimrx/txmhia,  pp.  107 — 115,  ed.  Paris, 
op.  86— 9  >,  ed.  vWiea.  ToL  L  pp.  194— 300,  ad. 

Bonn  ;  Victor  Tunnunensis,  Chnmicfm  ;  Tillemont, 
AJemoire*^  vol.  zvi. ;  Cave,  Hut  LUL  ad  ann.  477, 
pk4Mt  PWMbi Biiiioth,  Grate,  ToLzi.  p. 336 ; 
and  ^fmxlurm  Vetiis,  aptid  Fabric,  liibl.  Gr.  vol.  xii. 
pp.  398,  399  i  Le  i^uieu,  OrieM$  Ckridiamutf  vol.  iL 
aoL  41«,  tek) 

23.  Of  Nli'OMBDRIA.     Of  the  prel.iteH,  wlio 

with  certain  deacon*  and  monks  had  to  dear 
tbiMwhii  In  ma  tMrt  QwiilHiaa|iaMlMi  er  liath 

oecomenical  coondl  (a.d.  680),  from  the  vu^Hcion 
of  holding  the  Monothelite  hereay,  the  leader  was 
Peter,  metropolitan  of  Nieomedeia.  Peter  and  his 
companioiis  appiad  Mbrs  the  coaneil,  and  ddi- 
▼ered  to  them,  npon  oath,  solemn  written  confe«- 
aions  of  their  belief  in  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  two 
wills  in  Christ ;  the  confessions  were  of  consider- 
able length,  and  all  exactly  alike,  and  are  given  in 
the  on^aal  Greek  with  a  considerable  hiatus,  but 
eoBplMely  ta  a  Lalli  taildaii  In  lha  if  s«a  OmeUM 
C/'it/ilaui  nr..  Actio  X. ;  or  according  to  one  of  the 
Latin  veisioiM  of  tiia  AeUt  uTcn  by  Uaidooia,  in 
JdhiM.  (aNK«b,^il •5. 784,1^ ad. Labbe, 
vol.  iii.  col,  1202, 1248, 1537, 1561.  ed.  Hardouin  ; 
Ga▼^  Hi»L  LUU  ad  ann.  680,  toL  i.  p.  69&.) 
84.  Orator.   [No.  25.] 
fift.  Patricius  et  MAOumn,  a  Bynnttne  his- 
torian of  the  sixth  century.    He  was  bom  at 
Thessalonica  (Procop.  De  JkiL  Gottbic  i.  Z\  in  the 
piOfiMa  of  Maeadonia,  then  tacMad  in  the  prae- 
torian praefecture  of  Illyrictim,  on  which  accomit 
he  is  said  to  have  been  **  an  iUyriau."  ^Procop./.  e.) 
FMw  mMM  at  ChMMHMlMplli  wIm 
distinction  as  a  rhetor  or  advocate,  a  pmfe<ssinn 
far  which  bia  cultivated  mind,  agreeable  address, 
■admlualjMwafaar  MniiiilNi,iMi«  itekaMf 
adapted.    These  qoalifications  pointed  him  out  to 
Ae  disMmment  of  the  emperor  Justinian  I.  as  suited 
for  diplomatic  life,  and  he  was  sent  by  him  (a.d.  634) 
as  amfaaasador  to  Amalasnntha,  regent,  and  Theoda- 
tns,  one  of  the  chieftains  nf  the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy. 
On  his  way,  at  Aulon,  near  the  entrance  of  the 
Adriatic,  on  the  coa^t  of  l%|>eini&,  or  p-rhaps  before 
his  arrival  there,  Pet<T  heard  of  the  d<  !ith  of  Athar 
btf ie,  the  yoaqg  Ostrogothic  king,  of  the  marriage  of 
ftWilHawiWbi  aad  Tbeodatos  wid  their  exaltation 
todle  throne  of  Italy,  and  of  their  stibse<]iteiit  dissen- 
fimfriiftiimfn^'^*'  ,*    i^Mmtii^  Ueeoih 
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aequently  despalebad  falemgauMafthMa  importairi 


events  to  the  emperor,  while  he  hiaadf  waited  al 
Aulon  for  further  instructions.  Jaatfarian,  without 
deky,  tmdertook  to  Tindieate  the  caose  of  the  im- 
prisoned que<-n,  and  directed  Peter  to  declare  hia 
purpose  openly  to  Theodatus.    Peter  immediately 
proceeded  (a.d.  535),  to  Italy;  but  his  arrival  wTBk» 
speedily  followed  by  tba  oaudar  of  Amalaauntha* 
an  event  extremely  opportune  for  the  nmbitimis 
views  of  Justinian,  who,  throu^'h  Peter,  inunediaieljr 
declared  war  against  the  Ostrogotb%  an  ananat  of 
the  queen's  d«ith.    Such  is  the  account  given  in 
one  place  by  Prooopius  (ilad.  c.  4);  imt  Ka  alee- 
wh«M  {BkL  Jtmm,  a.  16)  ala^fsa  Brtar  witk 
instigating  Theodatus  to  commit  the  murdai^  bail^ 
secreUy  comniiasiflaed  to  do  so  by  the  iaakMar  <d 
TbaateB,  JasHirfart  wih>  wba  Md  ait  -  him^ 
as  nn  inducement  to  comply  with  her  desire,  the 
hope  of  great  advancement.     The  baeenees  oC 
Tiieodatoa  was  alarmed  by  the  declaration  of  «*ai^ 
and  by  the  snocesssi  of  Belisarius,  who  rapidly 
conquered  Sicily;  and  he  ne^otinted  with  Peter, 
who  had  not  yet  quitted  Ravenna,  a  peace  by 
whkh  ha  ceded  Sicily  to  jHtUiB,  engaged  t» 
pay  a  yearly  tribute  in  money,  and  to  fumieli 
him  yearly  with  a  body  of  Oftrasothie  soldian  s 
he  BiBiim  aka  to  iwttiat  tha  aaaniaa  af  kia 
own  power  within  very  nnrrow  limits,  and  to 
exercba  it  under  the  supremacy  of  Justinian.  He 
at  tba  mm  ikm  flBWlMtBaBd  FMar,  fai  aaaa  tlw 

empfTor  .hould  reject  these  terms,  to  promise  an 
unconditional  abdication  j  binding  him,  however,  bj 
oadi  aat  to  nmil  lUi  MBoad  onsr,  unless  Uie  ens- 

Pmr  shoidd  hna  previously  rejected  the  inl. 
eter  returned  to  Byzantium :  the  first  ofl'.  r  was 
rejected,  and  the  second  then  divulged  and  uo 
ceptad  I  mk  Pirtar  with  aootber  ■mbasMder,  Ath»- 
nasiua,  was  sent  beck  to  Itily  to  complete  the 
arrangement.  But  Theodatus  meanwhile,  encou- 
raged by  some  disasters  which  the  njiMilhw  faieaa 
had  sustained  in  Dalmatia,  had  changed  his  mind  : 
he  not  only  rs&iaed  to  ful&l  his  promise  of  sub- 

soning  the  MdMMadors.  (Ibid.  De  fiiU.  (;,,tihi.-i\ 
L  6—-^)    Bitov  and  his  colleague  remained  ia 
captivity  natB  IWBiariiis,  by  detaining  sane  Ostr»> 
gothic  ainlMUsadors,  compelled  Vitiges,  who  had  suc> 
eeeded  Theodatos,  to  release  them  about  the  end  of  i 
A.  D.  488.  (Ibid.  iL  22. )  On  his  return,  Peter  tv- 
ceived,  as  Procopins  {Hi$L  Awmm,t.  1 G,)  intimates  I 
by  Theodora's  interest,  and  as  a  reward  for  hi*  {Kini- 
cipation  in  procuring  Amala^untha's  death,  the  high 
appointment  of  waghtor  offidorum,  bat  incurr^ 
accordinj^  to  the  same  authority,  general  odium 
by  the  part  he  had  acted.    Ue  exercised  his  an*  , 
thoritr  with  lha  Ml  vMdIad  rapacity ;  Cw  al- 
though he  was,  according  to  Pn>copiii8,  natundly  I 
of  a  mild  temper,  and  \tj  no  means  insolent,  hs  was 
MlbatoamfaathaMiH  iWibiiiaafai— kfaid, 
KXnrlaTarus  8{  dvBpdwttv  dwimmv.  (Ibid.  c.  24.) 

SarenU  years  afterwards  (about  a.  d.  550),  Pe-  J 
ter,  who  lalmned  his  post  of  magister  ofBciuram, 
and  bad  in  addition  acquired  the  dignity  of  pati^ 
cian  (a  dignity  which  Niebuhr  not  inaptly  com-  ' 
pares  to  that  of  privy  councillor  iji  England),  was 
sent  by  Justinian  to  negotiate  a  psaoe  with  Cboe* 
roes  1.  king  of  Persia  ;  but  Chosro»"a,  who  did  not 
desire  peace,  dismissed  him,  with  a  proraike  of 
sending  an  ambassadot  af  bia  ««b  to  Gsailiat>> 
nople  to  effect  the  proposed  arrangement.   Sh  "rtlv 
aftarwanb  (a.  o.  &51  or  562)  Peter  was  sqipfid 
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in  moe  nffotiation^  with  Pope  Vigilina,  then  at 
CkAked'm :  at  this  iime  he  posseswd,  in  addition 
ks  other  honoura,  th«  dignity  of  ex-consul  or 
carnal  eodicillariii,  nnd  the  office  of  refert'tidariiis. 
(ViipL  P^M*  Efitiota  ad  Umvermun  Ecde$,  apud 

P  :  r  u  a*  acain  »pnt  to  arrancc  tru^  trrms  of  a 
MMK  witk  CifcOMofi ;  ■ad  meeting  Zichus,  the 
KnlM  mmmSaiiimm  M  ar  mir  Dm  is  Mmopo< 

tucia,  and  nft'T xard^  proceeding  to  the  coart  of 
10  negotiaue  with  Chearote  bimseli^  rac- 
in  coodnding  a  treaty.  MaDsnder,  who 
the  affiur  at  length  (Exoerpta  de  />- 
ft^mUfm*,  pp.  \  33—  1 47,  ed.  Parii,  pp.  88—99,  ed. 
V(3uc>*.  pp.  'M€ — .'i73,  ed.  Bonn),  has  given  at  some 
latfth  several  of  the  speeches  of  Peter  daring  the 
Beyoljation.  Peter  died  shortly  aftfr.  (Mcnaiider, 
iad.)  8ome  suppose  be  is  the  Petrus  Rhetor 
■NtioMd  m  «B  ^yiMTrrmjaa  (No.  zvfiL)  of  Leontias 
ia  the  ^a£A'''".'r'i  (vol.  iiL  p.  107,  pd.  Rrunck,  voL 
^  77b  *d  JacoU),  aa  killed  by  the  falling  of  a 
fkaMi.  Ha  liik  •  M  mmmi  Thuiwa,  wmt  aa^ 

CT-»*iTefT  held  the  offices  of  mncri*ti'r  oftiiiorum  and 
a  laifitiannni,"  and  waa  «ent  by  the  emperor 
llXiu  m.  m)  m  aatbaMf  toChanafc. 
(MrnandiTi^ai  BMegrpta,  p.  120,  ed.  Park,  p. 80, 
e<L  Veniee,  p.  319,  ed.  Bonn,  cum  nota  VueiiL) 
Peter  waa  held  in  the  higheat  esteem  in  hia  earn 
Aaf  .  Hiebahr  kaa  eoUected  Tarimit  tmldmmtm  af 
hh  r?pctati»»n  fmm  Byzantine  aothon. 

Suuia-s  who  has  two  artidea  on  Peter  (nirpos 
4  p^rmp  and  Ilfrpot  simply)  awribM  to  him  two 
wwk'.  1.  'Itrropiai,  Hidoriar,  and  1.  Tltpi 
«aA4ruc^  Karaurtiatl*^  Dt  Staht  (or  IM  (Jem- 

Am)  Bnptdihm.    Of  Iba  mm 

iHe  portions  are  prpsfrved  ia  ik/t 
bM,  made  by  order  of 
Fophyrogenitiu.  [GbMavaimiiiyaVII. ; 
PRucrib,]  The  earliest  extract  relates  to  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Tiberius  the  latest  to  the 
tansaetiona  of  the  Caesar  Julian,  afVerwards 
peror.  in  Gaol  in  the  reign  of  Constantitu  II. 
From  th*"  dat»*  of  these  extracts  and  a  short  frag- 
•atVkU,  subkiined  to  the  EteerpUi  in  the  Bonn 
ecbtioa,  Imtalv  iofsra  that  the  JRfalNiaf  began 
with  Aagiutaa,  or  rather  with  the  second  trium- 
vinOc,  aad  eaotinued  to  a  period  a  little  later  than 

tf»  Onal,  wiMa  Ika  flu- 

[EuNAPtrs]  hocfime  more  full. 
_       _  that  Peter  epitomiied  the 
af  " 

r<ui)df'].  The  D'-  Stitu  Ftn'pii^fii'fw  in  cnnj»»ctured 
by  Aj^Io  Mat  to  ba  the  anonjmoua  work  com- 
pMed  m  the  fem  af  adSriegaa  liaOaaa  Ae  pa- 
iriciMi  Menaa  and  the  referendariua  Thomas  Ilfpl 
Ti»\.rri(rf}5.  />e  Re  pttblinj,  briefly  analysed  by 
Pkuuu»  (Btbliatk.  OmL  37),  and  of  which  Mai 
aMidered  favge  ftagments,  deciphered  in  a  palirop- 
and  pahli«hed  by  him*elf  under  the  title  Utp\ 
vaJUrunlf  ^lOTi^/uTjr,  De  Scimtta  PoiUtcu^  in  his 
9m^/tmmm  WHmrn  Nom  CoUetiio,  toL  ii.  pp.  590, 
Ac.  to  be  a  part.  Rut  if  the  work  mentioned  by 
S^oidaa  ba,  aa  ia  most  likely,  that  in  whieh  Peter 
^i^mA  ^ka  Artha  af  A  taa^jiitap  eflcMNBiii  aa 

noticed  by  Joannes  Lydus  {IM  AfagUtt^tSbms,  ii. 
2&,  2f),  'aAd  from  which  coniideialii  partions 
(Ak  i  85^  aeriainly,  aad!  iuM— f ft,  fiolwbly ) 
af  Ika  varit  af  Conatantine  Porphyrogenitus  De 
Amtae  Bjpamtmae  are  taken,  it  mtut 
been  a  diiiefent  khid  af  work  from  that 
^Vhritm,  U  ii  an  iMMiMi  iB 
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which  of  his  works  Peter  published  the  aeconnt  of 
his  n^otiations  with  Cbosroes  whether  in  one  of 
tbSM  BMntioned  by  Suidas,  or  in  some  othw  woric 
not  mentioned.  Monnnder,  who  citea  the  work 
(apud  Krcerpta,  u.  429,  ed  ik>nn),  deteribea  it  aa 
H  ^aVrad  De^pev  aaai^a^^,  J^^mrfiai  ^^iH^ 
C(Jlcr(iit^  .1  title  somewhat  indefinite,  b«it  which 
seema  to  indicate  a  di&rent  vorit  from  either  of 
dwMaBeBtkHMil  bySaiteb  Tlw  aoeamita  caaU 
not  have  been  ^iveii  in  Aa  Hi-'^torifn\  unless  this 
came  down  to  a  much  lalsr  period  than  Niebokr 
supposes ;  but  it  may  have  formed  part  of  tlM  Da 
Reifmbliea*  Statu^  if  we  suppoaa apart  of  tbatanwk 
to  have  been  devoted  to  defining  and  illustrating 
the  duty  of  ambassadors.  All  the  remains  of 
Peter  are  given  in  the  Bonn  edition  of  the  EtcerplB 
(I)'  lA-initvinibus,  and  the  vahuible  prefatory  disser- 
tation by  Niebuhr,  De  HieUnicu  mtormu  Heitquiae 
W  yoimmim  saatfiwlT,  baa  bam  aar  chief  gaida 
in  this  article.  (Compare  Reiske's  Pnufatio^  c.  ii. 
to  the  work  of  Conatantine  Porphyrogenitua 
OmrmitmKf;  IIm  iieaertaliaii  by  Mai,  Da  Ftmf^ 
mentis  PoUtieis  Petri  ^f(t<fi.st^i,  in  the  volume  already 
cited  of  his  iSbriptoraai  VeUrum  Aboa  CulUctiot 
pp.571,&c.;  FkMe.  ML  aoLfi.  p.  135, 
voL  vii.  p.  53S,  toL  viii.  p.  SS  |  aad  VaariM^  JD§ 
Huhrieie  Graeeia^  lib.  ii.  c  2*2.) 

26.  Patricius,  a  Greek  saint,  who  lived  eariy 
in  the  ninth  centnry,  and  of  whom  a  life,  taken 
from  the  Mennea  of  the  C5 reeks,  is  given  in 
the  original  Greek,  with  a  Latin  veraiou,  and  a 
OimmMtemMu  Praeviue  by  Jeaanea  Pfadaa  in  tha 
Aetn  Snnelnmm,  Juiii  (vol.  i.  pp.  289,  290).  This 
Petrus  had  fought  in  the  battle  (a.  d.  81 1)  against 
tila  Bai^HfiM^  In  wluflli  tha  anpanp  Niaepharat  Ii 
was  defeated  and  sinin. 

27.  PATaicavei,  a  Greek  different  from  the  foro* 
going,  and  Manging  to  a  waiialial  later  period. 
He  presented  to  the  emperof  Leo  YI.  Sispiena 
[Lao  VI.],  who  began  to  reign  a.  d.  886,  a  copj 
of  ThaedaialH  Cbtrc^  Oraecamm  Adfee^um^  la 
which  he  (nefixed  an  Epigramma,  which  ii 
printed  at  lenjith  by  I^ml>ecius  in  bi«  fommm- 
taritu  tie  liddioUt,  CacMtraeaf  voL  a  lib.  iv.  col. 
399, 
p.  338.) 

28.  Of  Ravbnna.   [No.  10.] 
Ml  Rnfim.  (Ka.  95.] 

30.  Of  Skb.arte,  an  ecclesiastic  of  the 
centonr.   He^waa  the  yoniWMt  of  the  tea  diflliMI 
af  Bfew  aad  BtmnaHa,  waainiy  and  anaHaat  pa^ 

sons  of  Caennrein  in  Capjmdocia,  who  had  the  hnp. 
pinMS  of  numbering  among  their  children  those 
emment  &then  of  the  church,  Basil  the  Great 
[BASU.IU8,  No.  2],  and  Gregory  of  NyaM  (OMh 
OORII'S  NvMiKNts,  St.].  Peter  was  ham,  accord- 
ing to  Tillemont's  calculation,  before  a.  d.  349, and 
almiiat  immediately  bifMo  his  father's  death.  Hia 
early  edneation  was  conducted  by  his  sister  St. 
Macriua,  who,  in  the  emphatic  phrase  of  Grcflory 
of  NyMa,  **  was  every  thinf  ta  hfaa,irther,  laawiar, 
attendant  (nauiaywyds),  and  mother."  The  quick- 
nesa  of  the  boT  enabled  him  readilT  to  acqiure  any- 
May  fa  anriflh  Ua  altmloii  afaa  diiaaiad ;  hat  ma 
education  appenrs  to  have  been  condiu  ted  on  a  very 
narrow  system  ;  proCsne  learning  waa  disrmrded  ; 
and  lha  praise  giren  hfn  hy  hia  hMim  Gregory 
that  he  attained,  even  in  boyhood,  to  the  heighli 
of  philosophy,  must  be  taken  with  the  limitation 
which  nich  a  restrictive  systMn  would  necessarilr 
i^pijr.  1^ 


fTston  y 
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mmwed,  his  monit  were  preMrred  pare  ;  and  if 
Iw  feU  short  of  his  more  eminent  brothers  in 
wiety  of  attainments,  he  equalled  theni  in  holiness 
of  life.  The  place  of  bis  education  appears  to  have 
been  amOMfjat  Annesi  or  Annesa  on  the  river  Iris^ 
in  Pontns,  established  \iy  his  mother  and  sister :  and 
with  them,  or  in  the  monastery  which  his  brother 
Buil  had  flttaUkhtd  OB  tlM  other  ridsofllMibw, 
much  of  his  life  was  passed.  In  a  season  nf  Rcarcity 
(a.  o.  367i  368?)  such  wat  his  boMTolent  exertion 
10  piovidtt  ftr  tiM  deililnia,  M  tlMf  Utehid  to  Um 
from  all  ports,  nnd  gnve  to  the  thin]jf>piepM neigh- 
bourhood in  which  he  resided  the  tfftmtam  of  a 
po|MiloHt  town.  He  iMd  the  aatis&ieaini  ef  bsang 
present  with  his  sister  at  his  motbei'%  death-bed, 
and  received  her  dyinj?  benediction.  Her  death 
appeals  to  have  occurred  about  the  time  of  Basil's 
■llfltion  to  the  bishoprick  of  the  Cappadocian 
Caesareia,  about  A.  D.  370  :  ROfin  after  which,  appa- 
rently, Peter  reoeired  from  Basil  ordination  to  the 
•Oee  of  presbyter,  pvololily  of  the  church  of  Cae- 
sareia ;  for  I^il  appears  to  have  employed  his 
brother  as  his  confidential  agent  in  some  affiurs. 
^BmQ*  MttfUimlt  .S^teopif  J^rfrtBlo  Invfi*  odHt. 
vett.,  ccffiL  odit.  Benedictin.)  Peter,  however,  re- 
tained a  house,  which  Basil  describes  aa  near  Neo- 
CMaran  (Basil,  MdtHo  Eputolm  eeUxO.  odltl, 
▼ett,  eexvi.  edit.  Benedictin),  but  which  was  pn>> 
bably  at  or  near  Annesi,  whwe  he  had  been  brought 
up,  and  where  hit  tister  Macrina  still  resided. 
It  was  probably  after  the  death  both  of  Basil  and 
Macrina,  about  the  year  ns  Tillcni(»t»t  jiidpes, 
that  Peter  was  raii»ed  to  the  bisihopric  of  beba&te, 
(now  Si  was)  in  the  Lesser  Armenia.  A  passage 
ofTheodoret  {II.F.'w.  30)  has  been  thought  to 
imply  that  he  was  raised  to  the  episcopate  daring 
the  reign  of  Vilana,  which  tenainated  In  A.ik. 
S78  ;  but  the  passage  only  implies  that  he  took  an 
active  part  in  the  strqmie  cani^  on  during  that 
Veiga  by  tlM IMopi oitW OlAodox  party  against 
Arianism,  which  he  might  very  well  do,  though  not 
hiroadf  a  bishop.  His  eMTation  preceded  the  second 
general  eouncil,  that  of  Coogtaottnople,  A.D.  880 
38 1 ,  i  n  which  he  took  part  (Theodoret,  H.  B.  8.) 
In  what  year  he  died  is  not  known :  but  it  was 
probably  after  a.  D.  391  ;  and  certainly  before  the 
death  of  his  brother,  Gregory  of  Nysaa  (who  tor- 
vived  till  a.  D.  394,  or  later),  for  Grepory  wns  pre- 
sent at  Sebaste  at  the  first  celebration  of  his  bro- 
ther's MMMVy,  i  e.  the  annivmary  of  his  death, 
•which  occurred  in  hot  weather,  and  therefore  could 
not  have  been  in  Januarv  or  March,  where  the 
aartynlogies  plaoi  h.  (Greg.  Nyasen,  BfkhL 
ad  FUnim,  Omtm,  iPvLfii.  Aa  t^Fteii, 

163a) 

The  oidj  tdnl  writing  of  FMer  ia  •  fatter  pre- 
fixed to  the  Contra  Etatomimm  Ltbri  of  Gregory  of 
>IjrMa,and  pablished  with  the  works  of  that  £ather. 
It  ia  entitled  Tov  h  iyUa  varpit  Tlh-pev 
iwuntAnv  2*iaffreias  ^tuttoAi)  irp6s  r6v  iytov 
Tfniy^puw  NiJ(T<r7jj  t6v  axnnv  S<wrtt 
Patrii  mottri  Petri  Episcopi  HcUiikm  ad  it.  Greyo- 
wkm  Njfmmmm  /rafrsm  smms  Bpidoia,  Peter 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  ambitious  of  author- 
ship, and  probably  felt  the  disqualitication  arising 
from  his  restrieted  odwiitioa.  Sobo  of  liM  woriu 


of  his  brother  Oreynr}'  wore,  however,  written  at 
ilis  deeiie,  soch  as  the  above-mentioned  treatises 
•gaiaal  IunbIm  and  the  Ajuteatfo  Jpolopetioa 

ia  Hejcaenwron,    The  De  ffominis  Ojuficio  ii  also  . 

addresied  to  hin  bgr  Qngff^*  wiio»  both  in  this  { 


PEUCESTAS. 

treatise  and  in  the  Erplioatio  tm  HejeaSmeron, 
speaks  of  him  in  the  highest  terms.  A  work  ex- 
tant in  Arabic,  bearing  the  title  of  fyrmonsfru'--; 
cited  by  Abraham  Ecbellen&is  {Eutych.  Vtndic.  J'urs 
ii.  p.  486,  and  Not,  ad  Catalog.  Hehedjetu^  P-  61  )s 
is  ascribed  to  the  three  brothers,  Basil,  Gregory, 
and  Peter ;  but  its  genuineneaa  is,  to  say  the  Inat, 
v«rf  MblfU.  (Ong.  NyMsn.  Ih  Vm  & 


cr%nar ;  Basil.  //.  rc.  ;  Theodoret,  IL  cc.  ;  Tillemont, 
Mimoiregf  voL  ix.  p.  572,  &c  ;  Le  Quieo,  Oriemt 
OMMfaMa  ^  L  eaL434  {  Gtve,  HM.  IMl  ad 
ann.  370,  vol.  I  p.  246.) 

31.  SicuLua.    [No.  7.]  [J.C.  M.] 

PEUCESTAS  (iWoTos).  1.  Sen  of  Ma- 
eartatus,  a  MaeedodaD  oflker  in  the  serriee  of 
Alexander,  who  was  appointed  by  the  king  to  cooi- 
mand  the  troops  left  in  £gypt,  B.  c  331.  (Arr. 
Anab.  iii.  5.  §  6  ;  Curt.  ir.  &  (  4.) 

2.  Son  of  Alexander,  a  native  of  the  town  of 
Miexa,  in  Macedonia,  was  a  distinguished  officer 
in  tho  aarvfae  of  Akaadar  the  GreaL  His  name 
is  first  mentioned  as  one  of  those  appointed  to 
command  a  trireme  on  the  Uydaqaa  (Arr.  iiuL 
18).  PwvfamatotfabwadoaotftadhlahoUiBff 

any  command  of  importance  ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  he  most  have  distinguished  hima^  for  hia  par* 
loaal  vafaar  and  p^a^^a^  aa  ho  was  dw  panoa 

adacted  by  Alexander  to  carry  l)efore  him  in  battia 
tiie  sacred  shield,  which  he  had  taken  down  firom 
the  temple  of  Athena  at  Iliam.  In  this  capacity 
he  waa  IB  dose  attendance  upon  the  king's  person 
in  the  assault  on  the  capital  city  of  the  >falli  ;  and 
all  authors  agreed  in  attributing  the  chief  iibare  in 
saving  tho  life  of  Alexander  upon  that  occasion  to 
Pcucf  stas,  while  they  differed  as  to  almost  all  the 
other  circumstances  and  persons  concerned  (Am 
AmA.  vL  9, 10, 11  ;  Pbt.  Aim,  68 ;  Disd.  zrii. 
99  ;  Curt.  ix.  S.  §  11).  For  his  services  on  this 
occasion  he  was  rewarded  bj  the  king  with  alnuMt 
every  dhttoelfaa  wMoh  it  waa  ia  Ua  power  ta 
confer.  On  the  arrival  of  .Mexanclor  at  I't-rsepolis 
be  bestowed  upon  Peucestaa  the  important  satnpj 
of  Persia,  bat,  pratioaa  to  lhi%  M  had  ■Imdy 
laiaed  him  to  the  nak  of  somatopbykx,  an  hoaoar 
rendered  the  more  conspicooas  in  this  instance  hj 
the  number  of  those  select  offieen  being  augmented 
on  purpose  to  make  room  for  his  admiidoa.  At 
Siisa,  also,  I'encestas  was  the  first  of  those  rewarded 
with  crowns  of  gold  for  their  past  exploits  (Arr. 
i£b  tL  S8»  80,  vii.  5).  After  tkfa  he  proceeded  ta 
take  possession  of  his  government,  where  he  con- 
ciliated the  fitvoar  of  the  Persians  aobject  to  hia 
lab^  at  wdl  M  Aal  of  Afanadar  hhaaoli;  by 
adopting  the  PrrAa  diwsn  and  customs,  in  exchange 
for  those  of  ManillMlhl  (Id.  vi.  30,  viL  6  ;  Died, 
xix.  14.) 

In  the  spring  of  B.  c.  323,  Peuccstas  joined  the 
king  at  Babylon,  with  an  anny  of  20,000  Persian 
troops ;  and  is  mentioned  as  one  of  those  ia 
attendance  upon  him  during  his  hut  illness.  It 
dnes  nnt  appt\ar  that  he  took  any  leading  part  in 
the  discussions  that  ensued  upon  tlie  death  of  Alex- 
ander, but  in  the  divisira  of  tiie  {vovinoai  ikat 
followed,  he  obtained  the  renewal  of  his  goveOlB 
mont  of  Persia,  which  he  ai»o  retained  in  dw 
•aeoad  parti tiea  at  Trtparadeiiaa,  B.O.  821  (Act. 
Anab.  vii.  23,  24,  26,  ap.  Phot.  p.  69,  b.  71,  b.; 
Diod.  xvii.  1 10,  xviii.  3,  39  }  Dexipp.  ap,  Pkot.  p. 
G4,ktJaMiB.sid.4).  MhiaattaaliaB  leeBSito 
have  be«|  diMOted  to  the  strenfrthening  himself  in 

thia  pQailia%  aad  oxtondii^  his  power  and  ia> 
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M  &r  u  possible  ;  in  which  he  so  suo> 
ended,  that  when  be  was  at  length  comp^ed  to 
take  tn  mHim  part  in  the  war  between  Antigonns 
ssd  Eninenw  (r.  c.  317),  he  obtained  by  common 
ement  the  chief  command  of  all  the  forcea  fur- 
lUkei  hy  the  satrapies  eart  of  the  Tigris ;  and 
waawith  difficulty  induced  to  waive  his  pretensions 
t>tbc  tapreme  direction  of  the  war.  Eumenes, 
kwevcr,  by  bis  ilawtnriM  awageiiient,  soothed 
tV>  irritAtion  of  Peticestas,  nnd  retained  him  firmly 
B  kts  aUtaiwe  throughout  the  two  campaigns  that 
Mswsd.  Tit  atfrap  wm  tuptsnlsd  to  gratify  his 
pr  le  by  feasting  the  whole  of  the  amiics  assembled 
is  Pmia  ob  a  scale  of  royal  magnificence,  while 
I  wtadly  directed  all  iIm  opsratlou  «(  11m 
ilbe  disaster  in  the  final  sction  near  G»- 
(b.  c.  316)  which  led  to  the  capture  of  the 
bsgS^age,  and  the  sotrender  of  Eomenes  by  the 
Ariyraspids  (Eumxnbh],  appears  to  hat*  ben 
dady  o\i-inj;  to  the  misconduct  and  insnbordi- 
Misa  of  Peticest-is  ^  ho,  according  to  one  account, 
sasUawtf  oae  of  the  chief  sdvism  of  the  die* 
nsfffal  treaty.  His  (•r>n<!nct  throughout  these 
«Myigns  shows  that  he^watedb^t^riie  abi^ 

5oir  the  superior  jinlirrnent  of  others.  His  Tain 
ad  ainhitiBas  c^ara^M"'  scans  to  have  been  apnre- 
■!  in  jut  ntea  by  Aatigoaus,  who,  while 
be  depfived  him  of  his  satmpy,  and  led  him  away 
•  votosl  prisoner,  elated  him  with  £slse  hopes  sod 
ipciuis  promises,  which,  of  course,  weie  nerer 
Wii l  e^i.  (Diod.  jox.  14,  15,  17,  21—24,  37,  38, 
I  Plat.  Emm.  ;  Poljaen.  iv.  6.  §  1 3, 

111)  [E.H.aj 

PEUCETIUS  (nnmirun),  one  of  the  sons 
cf  Lrcson,  is  said  to  have  led,  in  conjunction  with 
bi  bcother  Oenotrus,  an  Arcadian  colony  into 
My«i>kin  Ikqr  InM  mmt  tiw  lapygiaa  pco- 

ID  IL.S.J 

this  name  are  enumerated  by  Fabricius 
(AK  Oime,  voL  xi.  707).  Of  these  the  pciii- 
opslM:— 

1-  JoAiniKa,  logoAeia  (clerk  nf  acceoiitt) 
the  Kmperor  Andronicus  senior,  was  pro- 
Med  tA  be  ma^rttus  hgotkda  (OMceUarnu^  accord- 
">f(  to  Da  Cange,  «» fiX  indar  Michael  senior 
Fskeologui.  He  was  a  correspondont  of  Oret?ory 
*f  Cmis  sad  Maximos  Plauudes.  liis  praises 
■n  oMnlsd,  and  aOaakna  to  bb  pragma  fa 
«Wrt  diitinction  contained,  in  some  Greek  Terses 
fsi^islttd  ia  the  old  edition  of  Fahricias  {BiU. 
^  fiL  X.  642).  Ba  Kfsd  towJi  Ha 
dose  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

1  OaoRfiiua,  Prak»tratar  (maatar  of  the  horse, 
IfasMsOw,  Docange)  unte  Smmm  Cbafawi 
■»M.i.n.  1344. 
^  UATTHAXtJS,  bishop  of  Serrae,  about  a.  d. 
He  was  a  correspondent  of  Isidorus,  me- 
Mitan  of  Theaaslonki.  fW.  M.  O.] 

PHAEA  (♦euo),  the  name  of  the  sowof  Crom- 
which  raraged  the  neighbourhood,  and  was 
^  by  Tbesoosw    (PluU  Thm.  9{  PUt.  Xooi 
^  !•«, S. ;  Eurip.  5»/;7>/.  316.)  [  L.  S.] 

raABAX  (««K>*  a  Mn  of  Poseidon  and  Cei^ 
9Bi  fas  vtai  Ite  PhiMiilwi  dachwl  their 

(Diod.  It.  72  :  Steph.  Byz.  *.  r.  ♦o/a^.) 
^^(AivTWt  9)  calls  him  the  fiither  of  Akinous 

^\mm,  [US.] 
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statesman.  He  was  of  sood  fiunil^,  being  the  son 
of  Erasistratus.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  not 
known,  but  he  was  a  contemporary  of  Nicias  and 
Aldbiades.  Plutarch  {Alcih.  13)  says,  that  be 
and  Nicias  were  the  only  rivals  Irum  whom  Ak^ 
biades  had  any  thing  to  fear  when  he  SBland  IpM 
public  life.  Phaeax,  like  Alcibiades,  was  at  the 
time  just  rising  to  distinction.  In  b.c.422  Phaeax 
with  two  others  was  aant  «■  an  unTiaMBdar  to  Italy 
■uul  Sicily,  to  endeavour  to  induce  the  allies  of  the 
Athenian*  in  that  foarter  and  the  other  Sioeliots 
to  aid  Hw  LsQBtfaaa  afafaat  the  OjiaMuaiii.  Ha 
i^ucoeeded  with  Camarina  and  Agrigentum,  but  his 
failure  at  Oela  led  him  to  abandon  the  attempt  as 
hopeless.  In  his  way  bock  be  did  some  service  to 
the  Athenian  cause  among  the  states  of  Italy. 
(Thucyd.  v.  4,  5.)  According  to  Theo|)hnwtu8 
(ap.  Plut.)  it  was  Phaeax,  and  not  Nicias,  with 
whom  Alcibiades  united  for  the  purpose  of  otlBi> 
cising  Ilyperbolus.  Most  authorities,  howerer, 
alhnned  that  it  was  Nicias.  (Plut.  t  e.  iViio.  11, 
AfidiiLT.)  In  the  Livea  of  tha  Ten  Oiator* 
[Andoc.)  there  is  mention  of  a  contest  between 
Phaeax  and  Andocides,  and  a  defence  of  the  latttt 
against  die  ftnaer.  It  ia  Afieolt  ta  say  to  what 
period  this  could  have  referred.  Andocides  did 
not  come  into  nolioe  till  aSker  the  affiur  of  tha 
nntilBtioB  «f  IIm  HsMMS. 

Phaeax  was  of  engaging  manners,  but  had  nt 
great  abilities  as  a  speaker.  According  to  Eupolis 
(ap.  Pint.  AUnb.  13)  he  was  a  fluent  talker, but  quite 
unable  to  speak.  (Comp.  A.  Oellius,  N.A.  i.  15.) 
Aristophanes  gives  a  dewription  of  his  style  of 
speaking  {EquU.  1377,  &c),  from  which  we  also 
gather  that,  aa  one  occasion,  he  was  broaght  te 
trial  for  some  capital  offence  (dv^ 
/Acms^  SehoL)  and  aeqnitted. 

Than  baa  baen  a  goad  daal  af 

spectin^  tbt  mech  against  Alcibiades,  commonly 
attiibttted  la  Andocides,  which  Taylor  maintained 
to  ba  the  pndnetioB  of  Phaeaz.  PhitaMh  ( JWIk 

13),  according  to  the  opinion  of  most  editors, 
speaks  of  an  eiaiion  against  Alcibiades,  reported  te 
be  the  piodnction  of  Pbasaz.  It  seems  not  un- 
likely that  ha  wim  to  the  very  eratioo  nHiich  is 
extnnt,  the  passage  which  he  quotes  (though  not 
quite  accurately)  being  found  in  the  speech  in 
question,  which  could  not  have  been  written  bj 
Andocides,  as  the  author  speaks  of  the  rival  claim 
of  hunsdf^  Nicias,  and  Akibiades  being  decided 
by  oalBMiHk  Tbsfs  aia^  bawa  sai,  Strang  nasooa 
for  believing  that  it  is  the  production  of  some  rhe- 
tonciaB  writing  in  the  pane  of  Phaeax*  The  styla 
daaaiMtat  all  nssiBya  what  tlia  notiss  fa  Ari»> 
tophanes  would  lead  us  to  expect  ;  and  the  writer 
betrays  himseH  by  various  inaocacacies.  If  then 
the  speech  was  writtaa  aa  if  by  Pbaeaz,  and  re- 
liance can  be  placed  on  the  biogiaphical  notices  in 
it  (whkh  are  in  part  at  least  borne  out  by  good 
authoritioB),  Phaeax  was  four  times  put  upon  his 
trial  ior  and  eadi  time  was  acquitted  8.  36. 
Comp.  Ariitoph.  r  ).  and  was  sent  as  ambast^idor 
to  Thessaly,  jNiacedonia,  Molossia,  and  Thesprotia, 
beodes  Sicily  and  Italy,  and  bad  gained  variotis 
prizes,  for  tvavipia^  with  the  tragic  chorus,  in  the 
torch  race,  &c  (Taykr,  L$cL  c.  6  ;  Vakka> 
naov  Mmn,  ap^  VSaSHm  Imtk  daitd,  pk  17—96 1 
Hiihnken,  /fiirf.  Crit.  Orat.  Gr.  Opusc.  p.  3'21,  (^c.  ; 
Ikcker,  Andokid»$t  p.  IS»&c.,83— 108  \  and  espe- 
cially Ififar,  Owaawaf.  db  ^adbdidfi  quae  vAgo 

[C.  P.M.1 
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PHASAX  (*aial),  m  MMnted  neUtael  tf 

Agng«ntum,  who  floumhed  about  01.  76,  b.c.  4B0, 
■Mtsecuted  lerenl  important  public  works  for 
hi*  aatim  city.  Among  the  most  remarkable  of 
IImw  works  were  the  tewers  {Mpofuu),  which 
were  luunad,  9tUK  iht  liiililltiil.  $«4mu  (Diod. 
xi.  25.)  [P.S.J 

PHAEDDCA  (4tMm\^Pmt^  hdy^daufrh- 
ter  of  0 lanes,  was  one  of  the  wives  of  Canibysfs 
Mid  of  Smerdi*  the  Magiau.    Tnstigatad  bj  her 

that  Smerdia  had  lo«t  his  ears  ;  and  thus  she  con- 
fiiBwd  th«  Mi^ioiDa  of  Otanoii  tJiat  k»  vm  not  aa 
Im  fnmM  to  floMHii,  lh»  Ml  Cjta^ 
(Hw,  iy.  6R,  69.)    [0TAN88.]  [E.  E.] 

PHAE'DIMUS  {*aliipu>s),  the  name  of  two 
mythical  personage^  the  one  a  son  of  AmpUon 
■id  NMm  (ApoUod.  iii.  5.  §  6),  and  the  other  a 
ktiit^  of  the  Sidoniaii*.  who  hospitably  received 
Menelaus  on  his  return  from  Troy.  (^Uom.  Od. 
117.) 

PHAE'DIMUS  («^a^8^^oy),  was  one  of  the 
Thirty  Tyraotsi,  according  to  th«  common  reading 
•f  %  passage  hi  pMPOiMMli  {A  FA,  Ug.  ^ 
402.)  The  name*  M  gbw  bj  Z«BO|)hon  ( II>  I!.  it 
3.  §21  ia  PfaaedriM  [£.  E.J 

PHATOIMUS  (MtMOfX  an  epignaunatw 
poet,  four  of  whose  epigrams  are  contiuned  in  th« 
Greek  Anthology  (Brnnck*  Amd,  vol  i.  p.  261  ; 
Jacobs,  Antk.  GraecytA.  L  p.  19*2.)  He  lired 
MHriStt  than  Mcleager,  in  whose  Garland  his 
rerses  had  a  place  (  v.  52).  We  learn  from  Ste- 
phanus  that  he  was  a  native  of  Bisautiie  in 
liMtdbnia,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Analrii  «r 
Cromna,  in  Paphbgouia.  (Steph.  Byz.  $.  v. 
hiadv^.)  One  ni  hia  epignuna  is  inscribed 
P^wrfaw  in  tha  PdMM  aad  PlnaiHB  An- 
tholngips.  He  also  perhaps  wrote  an  epic  poem  en- 
titled H^xudeia,  for  Athenaena  (ju.  p.  iB&f  e.) 
ipHHtB  Ml  hutinbtti  Une  ftaa  PhndiMn,  ip 

Ufdr^  'HpaicKtias.  (Schweigh.  a./ /oa)  [P.  S.] 
PBAEDON  {*(u6tty),  a  Greek  philoeopber  of 
■OOM  cdebrity.  He  was  a  native  of  Elia,  and  of 
high  liirth.  He  was  taken  prisoner  in  hia  youth, 
and  passed  into  the  hands  of  an  Athenian  slave 
dealer  ;  niid  being  of  considerable  personal  beauty 
(Plat.  J'haed.  c.  38)  was  compelled  to  prostitute 
himsflf.  (Dii'R.  Laert.  ii.  lO.i  ;  Suid.  ».v.  4»ai8«»' ; 
A.GclIiua,  A^.  .^.ii.  18.)  The  occasion  on  which 
h«  WM  ttlsMi  piiawer  was  no  doubt  the  ww  he* 
tween  Sparta  and  Elia,  in  which  the  Lncedaerao- 
aiana  were  Joined  by  the  Athenians,  which  waacar> 
tied  €■  in  the  ynn  K,  a  4DI,  4M.  (CUBleB,  •.m.) 
The  reading  *\vhwv  in  Suidaa  is  of  course  an  error. 
The  later  date  assigned  for  the  war  byhLriigur  and 
otlienbiMBifestlyeiroaeaaft  (8eeCaiM,#tatf 
Helleu.  vol.  ii.  p.  220,  ed.  3.)  So  thU  It  would  be 
in  the  summer  of  B.C.  4U0  that  Phaedon  was 
brought  to  Athens.  A  year  would  thus  remain  for 
his  acquaintance  with  Socrates,  to  whom  he  at- 
tiched  himself.  According  to  Diogenes  Laertitu 
(/.  c.)  he  ran  away  from  his  master  to  Socrates,  and 
'  by  one  of  the  firiends  of  4m  ' 


was 

Suidas  snys,  that  he  was  accidentally  present  at  a 
conversatioB  with  Soccatea,  and  bem^ht  him  to 

^cibindt^<<,  Criton,  or  Cebc«,  ns  the  person  who 
jtnaomed  him.  (Oiog.  Laert.;  Suid.;  A.  OeU.  Ac;) 
Ahfflwwiw,  besravw^  ael  M  Atet  «k  the 
time.  Cebse  ia  stated  to  have  been  on  term!^  of 
intamt0  fn«nieh»  with  Fhaedoo,  and  to  have  in- 
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in  philosophy.  Phaedon  was  _ 
at  the  death  of  Socrates,  while  he  waa  atiU  quite  m 
youth.  From  the  mention  of  his  long  hair  (  Plat, 
/.c)  it  would  seem  that  he  was  not  eighteen  yeara 
of  afi  Mtlwtime,  as  at  that  age  it  was  customarjr 
to  cease  wearing  the  hair  long.  (Becker,  CluriJdes, 
ii  p.  382.)  That  Phaedon  was  on  terms  of  trieod- 
»hip  with  Pkto  appears  likdy  ftaa  the  mode  ia 
which  lie  is  introduced  in  the  dialogue  which  l.ik<^a 
its  name  from  him.  Other  storiea  that  were  cur- 
nat  in  tha  aehosli  ipak»  ^  <M  M  being 

that  of  enmity  rather  than  friendship,  f  Athcn.  xi. 
pp.  6QJf  e.)  In  the  former  passage  Athaaaeua 
saya,  thai  wMhir  Oocgiae  nor  Phaedoa  would 
acknowledge  the  least  of  what  Plato  attrSmted  to 
them  in  the  dialogues  that  bore  their  n:une».) 
Seveial  philosophers  were  ungenerous  enough  to 
reproMh  Phaedon  with  his  previous  condition,  an 
Ilieronymns  ( Diog.  Laert.  /.  c),  and  Epicurus  (Cic- 
<i€  SoLDeor.  i.  3^  §        Besides  Piato  Aeachinea 
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u. 


one  of  his 
».  r.  Ai«rx»»^J.) 

Phaedoffl  appears  to  have  lived  hi  AdMf 
thM  after  tha  dMlh  ef  BDwalifc  He  • 

turned  to  Elia,  where  he  became  the  foun 
idieol  ef  phBMqihy.  Anchipyliu  and 
an  BmliMed  among  his  disciples.  (Diog. 
126.)  He  was  succeeded  by  Pleistani. 
Laert.  ii.  105),  after  whom  the  Elean  a 
meiged  m  the  Eretrian.  [Mxnxdkmus.] 
doettinee  of  PfaaaiM  Mtltag  is  known, 
they  made  their  appearance  in  the  phi 
Menedemus.  Nothing  can  safely  be  ia 
specting  them  from  the  Phaedaa  ef 
of  Phaedon^s  writings  have  come  dov 
They  were  in  Uie  form  of  diaio^|;uef. 
aMae  doubt  in  antiquity  as  to  whiJi « 
and  wlw:h  were  not.  P.-maotius  attempts 
eal  aapantioo  of  the  two  dassM 
64) ;  and  the  Zifovpef  and  ^  Vimm 
knowledged  to  be  genuine.  Besides  these  Di»> 
genes  Laertius  (iL  105)  mentions  as  of  doubtfhl 
asthentici^  the  Nurfav,  Mi^ies,  'Arrfuax^'  4  ""p*^' 
SCrtu,  and  Xm/Outol  Besides  these  Suidaa 

mentions  the  Zi^^lor,  'AXiuSidSrit,  and  KptT6\aot. 
It  was  probably  from  the  Zopyrus  that  the  inci* 
dent  alluded  to  by  Cicero  (de  Fato^  3,  Tmte. 
IHsp.  iv.  37.  §  80),  Maximus  Tyr.  (zxxL  3),  and 
others,  was  derived.  Seneca  ^Ep.  94.  41)  bai»  a 
tnnslation  of  a  abort  passage  from  one  of  hia 
pieces.  (Fabric.  BiU.  (ir.  vol.  ii.  p.  717  ;  Schdll, 
CrasoA.  dsr  Qrmk.  JM.  vol.  L  p.  475  ;  Preller  in 
teah  ad  Onher^  Enc^.)  (a  P.  II.] 

PHABEkRA  (4>cuSpa),  a  daughter  of  Mino^  br 
Pasiphal  ar  Crete,  and  tha  wife  of  Thesen^ 
(Apolled.iB.l.f  S.)  8ha  waa  Ae  stepmother  «r 
HippolytuB,  the  son  of  Theseus,  by  Antiope  or  Hip- 
polyte,  and  having  fallen  in  love  with  him  he  re- 
pulsed her,  whereupon  she  calumniated  him  before 
Theseus.  After  the  death  of  [iippolytns,  his  in- 
nocence l)ecame  known  to  his  father,  and  Pha»v]rn 
made  away  with  herself,  (iiom.  .Od.  xi.  Wla  ; 
Enrip.  Hij^foL;  aMipMaTniaoi  aad  HipfH)LT> 
Tus.)  [L.  S.) 

PUAE'DRIAS  («(u5pias),  is  mentioned  by 
XeMphee  (£ML  &  8.  f  2),  aa  aw  «nha  Thirtf 

Tvrnnts.  [PiiAKDlMl's.]  [E.  E.] 

'  PilAEDHUS  (««S/M»t).  1.  An  Athenian,  the 
aan  ef  Pythadka,  af  <ha  dama  MyoUna  (Pht 

Phaedr.  p.  244).  H  '  was  a  friend  of  Pfaito  (Diog. 
LaCrt.  iii.  29),  bgr  whom  he  ia  atradaoad  ii  the 
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ad  tk«  CbraHmNN.  It  appears  fmm 
tjei«  thaitt  wgiml  idmirerof  Lvsias  and  the 
oderrfa^taridaaaflfllisiflb  {f^btw^  BibL  Grates 

n.  p.  7 1 7.) 

2.  An  EpicoraMi  fUlcwopber,  a  contemporary  of 
r  -=r->,  who  became  acquainted  with  him  iii  his 
•  nii  at  Rflme  (Ck.  ad  Fam.  xiii.  1.  §  2).  During 
hii  iirfiiMi  U  Atkam  (ao.  W)  Cteo  iwtwed 
kf  scqouotaiioe  with  him.  Phaednis  was  at  that 
tme  SB  old  nao,  and  was  the  prcMdent  of  the 
rpiia—  aM  CCift        t.  &  f  ll^  ^ot 

Z*.  r  i.  11  §  93,  t£<!  Fin.  i.  5.  §  16),  H^was  also 
«  Una*  of  jnaadahip  with  YeUttii%  vImm  Ckero 
■Mint  as  Aa  danttfair  af      BpiaaraHi  tanali 

ia  tk  Nai.  Deor.  (L  21.  §  58  ;  comp.  Madng. 
•iCk.d$  Fim.  Pl  35X  and  especially  with  Atticus 
(Cicdf  L  5.  §  16,  1.  §  S,  6k,).  He  ooco- 
fti  tkt  position  of  head  of  the  Epicurean  school 

tfl  R  c.  70  (  Phot.  Oxi.  p.  84,  cd.  Bekkcr), 
tad  WM  succeeded  by  Patron  [PATauNj.  Cicero 

SHaaazned  Lrsiados. 

Qtm  {mi  AU.  ziii.  39)  maottoos,  aooocding  to 
As  mtmm  m^iiii,  tw  tmlkm  Phaedrus. 

♦aSfww  vtpurtrSp  et  'EAA<£8ot.  The  first  title  is 
eoKtcd  OB  MS.  authority  to  Q*^  dumK  Soom 
«MMi(aiFelaneB)  suppose  Aatanlr  ana  trartiis 

ii  »poken  o£,  Ufp\  ddy  Kol  TlaKXaSos.  Others 
(sBtoog  whom  is  OrelJi,  Onom.  TuiL  $.  v.  Pkaednu) 
sispt  the  reading  et  'EAAdSos,  or  at  least  suppose 
two  treatises  ana  tfekm  oL  An  interesting 
&i^mt  of  the  former  work  was  discoTered  at 
HHculaoeum  in  IbOti,  and  was  first  published, 
thngh  Bot  recognised  as  the  worit  of  Phaedrus,  in 
»  *t»rk  entitled  Herculanensia,  or  A  rchaeoioificul  <tnd 
i'idUojfieal  Dimtiatiomi ;  oomtaming  aAiantucript 
fmd  mma^  Hb  rmku  ^Btndmmm^  Laadim, 
1^10.  A  better  edition  was  published  by  Petrrsen 
[fhmdn  Epkmni,  mJiio  AmomMm  Htrmianamh 
<<iXtelW.#h9asribnKllS8>  GieaniPM 

Ivz'ly  indfbt*^  to  this  work  of  Phaednis  for  the 
■smiihofthahratbookof  thaZAiA'gtomijtooraai. 
IblNly  is  dia  daTebpaMBi  ^  tha  Epiearam  doe* 
tha(c  IG,  fic)  taken  from  it,  but  the  erudite 
■aaat  of  the  doctrines  of  earlier  {^ilosephers  put  in 
^  Bsatk  of  Velleius,  is  a  mere  translation  from 
BM.  GraKC  iii.  pi  608  ;  Krische, 
oa^ dem  Cebu'tts  dfr  alien  Phil.  vol.  i. 
^  27,  4c  ;  Prellcr,  in  iursch  and  Gruber's  En- 
l^h^diB,)  [C.  P.  M.] 

PHAEURUS.    Ninety-s^ren  fables  in  I^tin 
■■•bie  nna  (ed.  OveUi)*  distributed  in  five  books, 
MMribalid  to  Fbaadna.  Tka  fim  vritor  who 
'^'•"iti'.'M  Phacdrus   is   Avienui,  unless  one  of 
^^^n«^'s  fpifEaiaa  (iii.  20)  ailodca  to  him,  and 
b  M  laarfmil  tmtm  fiv  aawbiing  that 
smhor  af  lka  lables  is  meant    The  little 
is  kaanni  af  Phaednis  ia  collected  or  in- 
"Mi  fiaoi  the  fablca.    Ha  wm  originally  a  sUve, 
brought  ftom  Thraoe  or  Maoodonia  to 
Ji««s,  where     learned  the  Latin  language.  As 
jfcs  title  ot  iii,  Fkaain.  Auy.  Lilxrii  l  a- 

«•  BMMlfiBcbde  that  he  had  be- 
'"^s^  to  Aogustus,  who  manumitted  hini.  Under 
Ti^riiu  he  ^ipears  to  have  undergone  soma  pw- 
wcauoQ  froa  gsjaaos,  bot  the  allusion  to  Scjanna 
a  the  pro!oyu«  to  Eutychiis  (lib.  iii.)  is  very  obscure, 
^  hss  beia  Tsnouiy  understood.  It  may  be  in- 
^  Ab  prolegiM  «tt  lha  dibd  hoak  of  tba 
»W»  waj  not  published  until  after  the  death  of 

^^^IBss.  AwssMsiatha  tenth  iaMaaftho third 
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book  shows  thrt  thia  &Ua  was  written  aftar  tha 

death  of  Augtutna. 

The  prologue  to  the  first  book  states  that  the  fidslaa 
ate  Aesop's  matter  turned  into  iambic  verse 

**  Aasopus  aoetw  qnam  materiam  rmarit, 
Ann  f(a  paMvt  wnibsi  aflwiii* 

This  prologue  also  adds  that  tha  oljBOl  WM  to 
am  use  and  to  instruct.  The  prologue  to  the  second 
book  intimatea  a  somewhat  freer  handling  of  tha 
aU  iMbf^  ontariaL  In  At  ptalMM  to  tha 
thiid  hook  bt  alill  lifen  to  AMpp  at  hM  ■od«l•«— 
•  Idhnm  annho  taitiMi  Atoopi  alik" 

There  is  no  prologue  to  the  fourth  book  ;  and  in 
the  prologue  to  tlie  fifth  book  he  intimates  that  he 
had  often  used  tha  name  of  Aesop  only  to  recom- 
mend his  ymtm,  Aananlh^,  aaany  of  the  fablao 
of  Phaedrus  are  not  Aesopian,  as  the  matter  cleariv 
shows,  for  thej  refer  to  historical  events  of  a  much 
later  piriid  1,  8,  iii  10).  Many  of  the  fisblea, 
however,  are  transfusions  of  the  Aesopian  fables, 
or  those  which  paaa  as  such,  into  Latin  verse.  The 
expreaiiaB  ia  g—aniHy  daar  and  oMniaa^  and  th» 
Unguagp,  with  »ome  few  exceptions,  as  pure  and 
GQxraa  aa  we  ahoiUd  axpect  InNB  »  Bemaa  wiilar 
of  tha  Avgnatan  agob  Bal  Phaadna  hia  nat 
caped  censure,  when  he  has  deviated  from  his  Greek 
model,  and  much  of  the  censure  is  just.  The  beat 
fables  are  those  in  which  he  has  kept  the  doaeit  to 
his  original. 

The  MSS.  of  Phaednis  are  rare,  which  circum- 
stance, combined  with  a  passage  of  Seneca  {L\in»ol. 
ad  that  fithle-writing  hadnot  been  at- 

tempted by  the  Romans,"  and  an  expression  of  N. 
Pecottt,  has  lad  some  critics  to  doubt  their  genuino- 
naaa,  and  to  aseriba  them  to  PlMOlli ;  m 
opinion,  however,  which  Perrotti^  owBalltoqptoal 
Tane-atoking  oomnlate^  disproTO. 

Aiwttir  coOaelieB  of  thirtf-two  fthloa,  altrihatod 
to  Aesop,  has  been  published  from  a  MS.  of  the 
•amo  N.  Perotti,  who  was  archbishop  of  Manfra- 
donia  in  the  middle  part  of  tha  fifkaenth  century. 
This  collection  is  entitled  Epitome  Faimhrum,  and 
was  first  published  at  Naples,  in  1809.  by  Camitti. 
Opinions  are  much  divided  as  to  the  genuinenes  of 
this  collection.  The  probability  is,  that  the  i^pi- 
tumc  is  founded  on  genuine  Roman  fables,  which, 
in  the  process  of  transcription  diuing  many  cen- 
turies. Inva  vadaigona  eonsidecaUe  changes. 

The  first  edition  of  the  five  books  of  fables  of 
Phaadraa  was  by  P.  Pithoo,  12mo.,  whidt 
wia  fan  a  M&  that  ia  aappaaad  to  halonf  to  tha 
tenth  century.  The  last  and  nnlv  critical  edition  of 
tha  £ihbaial^J.&OreUi,  Zurich^  1831,8T0^wbHli 
eaalainatha  Aiataa  of  Caesar  OennanicaiL  Oralli 
has  not  always  dispUyed  judgment  in  his  choice  of 
the  readings.  The  last  eidition  of  the  thirty-two 
new  iisbles  is  entitled  Pkaedri  Fabmlae  Notxut 
XX XI I.  e  codice  Vaiicano  rtdmlegraiae  ab  Angd0 
Maio.  Supple mentum  Editionis  (JreUianae.  Acet- 
dunt  PuUti  Syri  Codd,  tianL  et  Tunc,  antiquum 
SHIM  cum  SenietUUi  einikt  XXX*  nunc  primum 
editu,  Zurich,  1832.  IQ.  Ul 

PUA£iNUS,astranoaMr.  rMxTON.J 

PHABMON  {Mtmmy.    A  tanliia  m  <ha 

right  management  of  dogs  (Kwcxriiptov),  was 
published  without  tha  name  of  tha  author,  by 
Nioofama  Rigaltiva,  Paria,  1619,  in  a  aollaetioa 

bearing  the  title,  De  fit  Aedpitraria  et  Venatica, 

Bat  it  had  hNA  pnhliahad  in  Qtaok  and  Latia» 

0  d 
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M  of  FImmbob  PliflMoplnii,  hj  An- 

inidt,  at  Wittonboj^  m  ]54o.  It 
aftmnutU  ro-edited  by  Rivinna,  LMpiig,  1654. 
(FiRbrie.  BtU.  Ohiee.  toL  I  p.  211.)  [W.ILO.] 
PHAENA'RETB.  rSocRATKs]. 
PHAE'NEAS  {*<uHas\  an  Aetolian  of  high 
rank,  who  held  the  office  of  praetor  of  the  Aetolian 
UftgOB  in  B.  c.  198,  and  wat  pnaant  at  the  con- 
ference Wtweeii  FkmininOB  and  Philip  nt  the 
Malian  gulf,  on  which  occaaion  he  distinguished 
himtelf  by  the  vehemence  of  his  oppoBition  to 
the  demands  of  the  Macedonian  king.  (Pnlyb. 
xvii.  1,  3,  4  ;  Liv.  xxxii.  32,  Sa,  34.)  Early  in 
tka  tmoing  Bpriiur  (b-o,  197)  ka  Jollied  Flami- 
ninu»  with  the  Aetolian  contingent,  and  appears  to 
iiaTe  rendecad  important  aerrices  in  the  campusn 
IhBt  ftOowad  {Uf.  xrOL  S,  6,  7).  Bat  lii  the 
conference  that  was  again  held  between  the  Roman 
gtneral  and  Philip,  for  the  lettlement  of  the  terini 
of  peace,  after  the  decisive  battle  of  Cynoanphalae, 
Phaanaaa  gave  great  offence  to  Flamininna  by  the 
partinacity  with  which  he  insisted  on  the  restitution 
to  the  Aetolians  of  certaio  citiea  in  Thessal y,  and  the 
dispute  between  them  on  this  occasion  is  regarded 
by  Polyhius  as  the  first  origin  of  the  war  that 
•ubaequently  broke  out  between  the  liomana  and 
AataHuM  ( Polyb.  xviiL  ;  Uv.  zxxiil  13). 

In  n.  r.  192,  when  A ntiochus  landed  in  Greece, 
Fbaeneaa  waa  again  praetor,  and  in  that  capacity 
m  «M  of  than  wte  imwdaerf  tlM  kliif  fata  the 

assembly  of  the  Aetolians  nt  I.amia.  Rut  in  the 
lions  that  ensued  he  took  the  lead  of  the  more 
I  party,  and  oppoaed,  though  HMMeMafnUy, 
tiM  vnKka  counsels  of  ThoBB  and  hia  adherents 
(Lit.  xxxt.  44,  45).  Though  ha  waa  overruled  at 
this  period,  the  unfavourable  turn  of  mSain  aoon  in- 
duced the  Aetolians  to  listen  to  more  pacific  connaala, 
and,  aftfrthe  fall  of  Heracleia,  B.C.  191,  an  embanHv 
was  despatched,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Phaeneas 
himad^ta  bear  the  submission  of  the  nation  to  the 
Roman  general  M'.  Acilius  Glabrio.  But  the  ex- 
orbitant demanda  of  the  latter  and  hia  anogant  de- 

off  all  prospect  of  rec<mci!i:itinn,  and  the  war  was 
omtiaued,  thoagb  the  Koman  anna  were  for  a  time 
dirtcCadapiiiilAirtiednu.  IiiB.a  ]90,PhaeMae 
waa  again  tent  aa  ambassador  to  Rome  to  sue  for 
peace,  but  both  he  and  his  colleagues  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Epeirota,  and  were  eompelled  to  pay 
a  heavy  ransom  to  redeem  themaalvea  from  captivity. 
Mean wliilf,  the  arrival  of  the  consul  M.  Fulvius 
put  un  end  to  all  Itopcs  of  peace.  But  durina  the 
eiege  of  Ambnria,  a.a  ie8»  tia  Aeleliim Mei^ 
mined  to  make  one  more  effort,  and  Phaenras  and 
Daraotelea  were  aent  to  the  Roman  consul,  with 
powers  to  ea—jada  peace  on  ahaoet  any  tenas. 
This  they  ultiaalelj  obtained,  throntjh  the  inter- 
ceaaion  of  the  Atheniana  and  Rhoduuis,  and  the 
fteaor  ef  C.  Viyerlaa  Laarima,  upon  nwremodaiate 

condition <  t!i;in  they  could  have  dared  to  hope  for. 
Phaeneas  now  hastened  to  Rome  to  obtain  tlw  » 
lifieation  af  tbie  treaty,  wbieh  waa,  after  eome 
biritrtfa»»  fianted  by  the  senate  on  n^y  the 

same  terms  as  those  dictated  hv  Fulvius.  (Polyb. 
XX.  9.  10,  xxii.  8,  9,  12—14,  15 ;  Liv.  xxxvi.28, 
'29.       xxxviii.  8—11.)  (BL  H.  B.] 

PHAK'NL\S.  [Phanias.] 

PHAENiPPUS  («aiytvvos),  an  Athenian,  the 
een  of  Callippiia,  and  adopted  eon  of  Philoatratus. 
A  speech  afTnin«it  him.  com[>i>vd  for  a  suit  in  a  case 
•f  Anttdoeia  {pkL  of  Aid,  art.  AuMom)^  ia  found 
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amenf  Ihaia  ef  PfiUbeaii  (p.  1087, 

Reiske).  [C.P.M-l 

PHAENNA  (♦oamf),  one  of  the  ChaHl 
(Pane.  iiL  18.  §  4,  ix.  35.  §  1.)  [  L.  8.  ] 

PHAENNU8  (4d«n««),  an  epigrammatic  poet* 
who  had  a  pkce  in  the  Giwiand  of  AI*  !-  .il't 
(v.  29),  and  two  of  whose  epigrams  are  coniiiuied 
in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (Brnnek,  A»al.  vol.  i. 
p.  257  :  Jacobs,  Anth.  Graee,  veL  i  p.  190.)  X«- 
thing  more  is  known  of  him.  £P.  S.  1 

PHAENOPS  (♦amif),  tba  eon  af  Aaioa  af 
Abydos,  and  a  friend  of  Hector  ;  he  was  the 
father  tA  Xanthoa,  Phorcys,  and  Tboon.  (Uom. 
IL    IffS,  xvH.  Mt,  589.)  (L.  8.1 

PHAESTfS  (<^pT<TTov>,  a  son  of  Rhopaluj,  nnd 
grandson  of  Heiadea,  was  king  of  bicvon,  irum 
whenae  he  earfgfafted  la  Opela.  (Pbnk  &  C  §  3. ) 
He  ix  said  to  have  established  at  Sicyon  the  i  iia 
tom  of  worshipping  Heracles  as  a  god,  since  beftm 
he  had  only  been  noooured  as  a  hero,  (Paua.  it. 
10.  §  1 ;  SmML  mi  Ham,  pu  313.)  A  aeoooA 
Phaestus  was  a  son  of  Boni?,  of  Tame,  in  M ae- 
on i  a,  and  was  slain  by  Idomentus  nt  Troj-. 
(Horn.  //.  V.  43.)  [L.  S.] 

PHAETHON  (♦a^flwX  that  is,  ** the  shining,*' 
occurs  in  Homer  {IL  zi.  735,  Od,  t.  A16)  «a  an 
liilhiil  III  niiMii  if  irilliii.  anil  iaaaed  by  brtar 
writers  as  a  real  proper  name  for  Helios  (,\polIon, 
Rhod.  iv.  1236  ;  Viig.  Atm.  t.  106) ;  bat  it  ia 
mere  eeanoonly  known  aa  tba  nana  aif  ft  tea  «f 

Ilr-lios  by  the  Oceanid  Clymene,  the  «jf|  cfl(»> 
rops.  The  genealogy  of  Phaethon,  bowarer,  ia 
not  the  fame  in  afl  writera,  for  aomecall  bin  a  eon 

of  CIymenua,the  son  of  Helios,  by  Merope  (Hygtn, 
Fab.  154),  or  a  son  of  Helios  by  Pmte  (Txets. 
ChiL  iv.  137),  or,  batly,  a  son  of  Helios  bv  tha 
nymoh  Rhode  or  Rbodoa.  (Scbol.  td  I'tH.l.  'OL  \  'u 
1.^1.)  Hf  r»"ceived  th«'  s'cnirtcant  name  Phaethon 
from  bis  father,  and  was  alterwards  also  presump- 
taona  and  ambitioaa  enongh  to  request  kia  firtiier 
one  day  to  allow  him  to  dn'vo  the  chariot  of  the 
sun  acrosa  the  heavcna.  Helios  waa  induced  br 
thawtwaliiiafhiaeenMid  af  dyniM  la  yiali 

but  Aa  jauth  being  too  weak  to  check  tiielliiaa^ 
caaia  da«m  with  bta  chariot,  and  so  near  to  thtCHtki 
dait  ba  alaMet  eat  ll  an  ftva.  Seaa,  dbeiafbi%, 

killed  him  with  a  flash  of  lightning,  so  that  he  fell 
down  into  the  river  Eridanus  or  the  Po.  His 
aiatera,  who  had  yoked  the  horses  to  the  chariot, 
waia  metamorphosed  into  poplars,  and  their  teara 
into  amber.  (Eurip.  //ipinJ.  7^>7,  tS:c. ;  Apollon. 
Rhod.  iv.  598,  &c. ;  Liu  ian,  JJiai,  Deor.  23  ; 
Hygin.  PcA.  152,  154  ;  \n^.Bdt§.  «L  8S;  Jea. 
X.  190  ;  Ov.  MH.  i.  7:>".,  .Sec.) 

2.  A  son  of  Cephalus  and  Eos,  waa  carried  off 
by  Aphrodita,  who  appafaited  bin  gaarliaa  of  her 
temple,  (llo'?.  Tlwoj.  98(1.)  Apollodonis  (iii.  14. 
§  3)  calls  him  a  aon  of  Tithonus,  and  grandson  of 
Cepbalna,  and  FmniilBB  (i.  3.  §  1)  a  aaaerCa- 
phahu  and  Ilcmera. 

3.  The  name  of  one  of  the  horaee  of  Eoa.  (Horn. 
Od.  xxiiL  246.)  It  ia  alaa  a  aoraame  of  AbarrtiH. 
(Apollon.  Rhod.  iii.  245.)  [L.  S.] 

PHAETHON,  a  thive  or  fn«dman  of  Q. Cnnw 
{C'\c.ad  Q.Fr.  i.  4,adAU.  iii.  8.) 

PHAETHONTIADES  or  PHAETHONTI- 
DKS  ( <^af9a»>Tt3<f),  i.e.  the  daiiKhten«  of  Phsiethon 
or  Helios,  and  sisters  of  the  unfortunate  Phaethon. 
They  are  also  called  Heliadee.  (Viig.  Eclog.  vi. 
62  ;  Anthol.  Paint,  ix.  782.)  [L  S.] 

PUA£THU  6A  {*iU$waa).    1.  One  of  tlw 
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ikliado  or  PhMtboniiadM.  (Or.  JU«(.  iL  346  ; 
camp.  HkUAI>S&) 

1  A  datighter  of  Helios  hr  Neaera, goaridl  th« 
cxks  of  her  father  ia  Thnnacia  in  coDjaocUon 
yt  'ak  her  sister  Laxnpetia.  (Uom.  Od.  xii.  132  ; 
ApaBon.  Rbod.  it.  971.)  (L.  a] 

PHAETUS.  a  writer  on  cookeij  of  irmrl^l" 
3rt>.    (Athen.  xiv.  p.  643,  e.  £) 

PHAGITA,  CORNBOJOa  [OoBMaLtin, 

Nv  2.] 

PUALAECUS  (««rXaurosX  a  tyrant  of  Ambm- 
ck,  ia  n^mm  wnj  Artemia  once  tent  a  jovng  Uoo, 

wh;  V  he  wn.%  Tiuntini*.  When  Phalaecns  took  the 
T-'oag  -ripi*Ttl  into  bis  hand,  the  old  lioness  rushed 
Mk  mat  %aM  kirn  to  pieces  Tke  people  of  Am- 
ImrU  who  thu3  got  rid  of  their  tyniiit,  pmpitiriti'd 
Artesds  HegenoMte,  and  erected  a  statue  to  Arte- 
tnit  Agroterm.  (Antun.  l£b.  4.)  [L.  S.] 

PHALAECUS  (*d\tuKos\  son  of  Ononmrchus, 
tSe  leader  of  the  Pbocians  in  the  Sacred  War. 
Hr  v-u  still  very  young  at  the  death  of  his  uncle 
Piajtlas  ( B.  c.  351),  M  thtt  tiM  btter,  though  he 
i-ti^-TT.tod  him  for  his  «nccessor  in  the  chief  com- 
CAikd,  placed  him  for  a  tune  under  the  guardian- 
Aip  ef  kia  ftiead  MnawM.  But  very  shortly 
a.*:  -rarards  Mnaseas  having  fallen  in  battle  agninst 
the  Boe»iisau,  Fhalaecus,  notwithstanding  his 
MMBMd  dM  !m1  in  person,  and 

carried  on  hostffitiw  with  various  success.  The 
«wr  lad  namtmAnd  itaelf  into  a  mom  of  pet^ 
■WHOM,  Or  ncDor  piMsiovy  umwiiniw  vj  too 
PWians  and  Boeotians  into  each  other**  territory, 
and  eoctinued  without  any  striking  incident  until 
B.C.  347.  But  it  seems  that  Phalaccus  had  fiuled 
«T  neglected  to  establish  his  power  at  home  as 
£naly  as  his  predece^fT?  had  done  :  nnd  a  charge 
was  brocght  against  hini  by  the  opposite  party  of 
hafiag  appraprislod  pnt  of  Urn  aond  tnasure's  to 
his  own  private  purpos.'s.  In  conseqnence  of  which 
he  was  deprived  of  his  power.  No  punishment, 
Wmvw«  appean  to  boon  Inflieled  on  bin  { 
and  the  following  ye.ir  (b.c.  346)  we  find  him  again 
MBWutsd  gauaalf  without  any  explanation  of 

MVOlnliOB  t   luit  it  OBflBM  tO  HMV  llMI  IB 

•osse  Banner  connected  with  the  procoodingi  of 
PhiUp  of  Ma<»don,  who  was  now  preparing  to 
taterpiiee  in  the  war.  It  is  not  easy  to  imder- 
stand  the  conduct  of  Phalaecus  in  the  subsequent 
>ri«i  ;  l»ut  whether  he  was  deceived  by  the 
»&s  of  Philip,  or  had  been  secretly  gained 
h!f  tibo  king,  his  measures  were  precisely 
thwse  best  adapted  to  facilitate  the  proj'^cts  of  the 
Macedonian  monardi.  Instead  of  strengthening 
lis  aBiance  witb  tfia  Athenians  and  Spartans,  m 
t-^!.-,!  the  furroer  as  if  they  had  been  his  open 
eaoaiea,  and  1^  bis  behaviour  towaida  Arcbi- 
teas.  M  ibat  monardi  to  vididhnr  tba  fenas 
wbich  he  had  bronirht  to  the  succour  of  ths  Pbo* 
All  this  time  Phalaecna  took  no  iinaaiuiis 
the  prograas  of  PbHIp^  vntil  Iho  lallar 
bad  actually  passed  the  straits  of  Thermopylae, 
sad  ail  hope  of  resistance  was  vain.  Us  then 
hastened  to  eooclnde  a  tmty  with  ^  Mace- 
doaisB  )ao§t  b^vhich  he  provided  for  his  own 
wrfstT,  and  wa"*  allowed  to  witlulmw  ititn  the 
Pflopoimese  with  a  b<jdy  of  8000  mercenaries, 
leaving  the  unhappy  Phocians  to  their  fate. 
(Diod.  xvL  38—40,  56,  59;  Paus.  x.  2.  §  7; 
Aeich.  dt  F,  p.  45 — 47  ;  Dem.  de  f.  Utj. 
^-ff^  IM I  TMmwdi1iOwM%  «aL   chap.  44.) 
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leadar  of  mercenary  troopsi  in  which  character  we 
find  Mm  engaging  in  variovs  sBtefprtaes.  At  ona 

time  he  determined  to  enter  the  fter^-ice  of  the 
Tarentines,  then  at  war  with  the  Lucanians  ;  but 
a  mutiny  among  his  own  troops  having  compelled 
him  to  abandon  pn^aet  and  ralam  to  tba 
Peloponne»e,  he  subsequently  passed  over  to 
Crete,  and  assisted  the  Cnosaiaus  against  their 
neighbours  of  Lyttus.  He  was  at  llfst  ■aeeemlM, 
and  took  the  city  of  Lyttus  ;  but  was  afterwards 
expelled  from  thence  by  Archidamus  king  of 
Sparta:  and  haviiig  nast  laid  lisga  to  Cydonia, 
lost  many  of  his  tnxips,  and  was  himself  killed  in 
the  attack.  We  are  told  that  his  besieging 
engines  wwe  set  en  fim  by  lightning,  and  ttnt  bs, 
with  many  of  hi**  followers,  perished  in  the  con- 
Hagration ;  bat  this  story  was  probably  invented 
to  give  a  eokiir  to  bis  fida  of  that  divine  Ten* 
geancc  which  was  believed  to  wait  upon  tba 
whole  of  his  sacrilegious  race.  His  death  appears 
to  have  been  after  that  of  Archidamtis  in  B.  c.  ^i38. 
(Diod.  xvi.  61—63  ;  Pao*  «. «.  §  7.)  (E.  H.  B.] 

PHALAECUS  (*aAa«jfot),  a  lyric  and  e[.i- 
grammatic  poet,  from  whom  the  metre  called  4>a. 
XtxiKtiov  took  its  name.  (Hephaest  pi  57.  Oaist) 
He  is  occasionally  referred  to  by  the  grammarians 
(Terentian.  n.  2424  ;  Anson.  EfitL  4),  but  they 
p««  mi  no  Ubonalfan  laspecting  his  weika,  anept 
that  ha eampoaad  IwMnato  Hermes.  The  line  qnntod 
by  Hsphasiliaii  (t  ia  eridently  the  first  verso 
or  a  bymii.  Ha  tsams  to  bare  been  distingnished 
as  an  epigrammatist  (Ath.  x.  p.  440,  d.)  ;  and  live 
of  his  epigrams  are  still  pre<«erved  in  the  Greek 
Anthology  (Brunck,  Anal.  vol.  i.  p.  421),  besides 
the  one  qooied  by  Athenaeus  (I.  e.).  The  age  of 
Phalaecns  is  uncertain.  The  conjecture  of  Reisko 
(ap.  Fab.  BiU.  Grate  vol.  iv.  p.  4.90)  is  founded  on 
an  epigram  which  does  not  properiy  belong  to  this 
writer.  A  more  probable  indication  of  his  date  is 
fiimished  by  another  ^ignun,  in  which  he  mentions 
Aa  actor  Lyeen,  wba  Imd  in  tba  dma  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  (Meineke,  lligt.  Crit.  Com.  Grare. 
p.  327) :  but  this  epigram  also  is  of  somewhat 
doabtnu  andionbip^  At  alt  efenta  be  was  pa»* 
bably  one  of  the  principal  Alexandrian  poets. 

The  Phalaecian  verse  is  well  known  from  its 
frequent  use  by  the  Roman  poets.  The  Roman 
gnunroarians  also  call  it  Hendecasylhibua.  Ito 
noonal  finrn,  which  admits  of  many  vaiiationai  is 


—  Ol^ww  —  w  —  w  —  O 

It  is  much  older  than  Phalaecus,  whose  name  is 
given  to  it,  not  because  he  invented,  hut  b»- 
canao  bo  espedilly  vasd  it  It  is  a  vary  an- 
cient  and  iniportnnt  lyric  metre.  Sapplio  fre- 
quently used  it,  and  it  is  even  called  the  tUrpov 
lavfuhf  frsi  «iAaiOT(or  (AtO.  Fort.  p.  S674, 
Putsch  ;  Terenti.iii.  p.  2440).  No  example  of  it  is 
found  in  the  extant  fragments  of  Sappho ;  but 
it  aeenn  in  those  of  Annsnon  and  Simonides, 
in  Cmtinus,  in  Sophodos  {FUotL  189-^1 .5 1 ),  and 
other  ancient  Greek  poeta.  [  P.  S.] 

PHALACRUS,  one  of  the  Sicilians  oppn-ssed 
by  Verres.  He  was  a  native  of  Centuripa,  and  the 
commander  of  a  ship.    {Tie.  I'  rr.  v.  40,  44,  46  ) 

PHALANTHUS  (*d\ayeos),  a  son  of  Age- 
Uus,  and  grandson  of  StyrophsJus,  and  the  re* 
puted  fotindcr  of  Phalaatbos  m  Aicadia-  ( Paus* 
viii.  3.^.  §  7.)  [Lk  S.J 

PHALAMTEU8  {4ihm$n\  •  Pbamibhtt 
ritr,  who  bdd  ftr  •  hag  tbna  ifriaal  tba  Do- 
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lim^  town  of  laljBus  in  Rhodes,  being  aa- 
eouraged  by  an  oncle,  which  bad  declared  that  ha 
should  not  b<»  driven  from  the  land  till  white  crow* 
should  appear  and  fishes  be  found  in  bowls.  Iphi- 
dtts,  the  Greek  leader,  hanng  heard  thisi,  some- 
what clomsily  fulfilled  the  comlitions  of  the  pro- 
phecy hv  whiteniug  •ome  crows  with  chalk  and 
ImndnAf  •  tiir«BaU  llah  inta  the  havl  which 
held  Phalanthn(t*s  wine.  The  latter  ncconlinply 
mm  tatrified  into  surrender,  and  evacuated  the 
Maaddteraihtib  attempt,  whante  ha  waa  a«l> 
witted  by  IphidlBita  carry  otf  a  quantity  of  trea- 
•iire  with  hUa>  (E^^M^  m  Alk  viiii  pp-  3(30,  e,  f, 
861,  a,  b.)  [E.  E.] 

PHALANTHDS  (*d\uyeos)^  a  I^ccdaemo- 
bImi,  son  of  Aracna,  was  the  founder  of  Tarentum 
about  a  c  708.  Tiie  Ii  i^end,  as  collected  from 
Justin, and  from  Antiochus  and  F.phorusin  Stnibo, 
is  as  follo'.vs.  W'hfU  the  Laccdai-monians  st-t  forth 
on  their  first  Messcnian  war,  they  bound  them- 
aalvaa  hf  an  aath  net  t»  fatoni  haoM  till  they  bad 
brought  tho  cont  'st  to  a  successful  isjue.  But 
nine  years  passed  away,  and  ia  the  tenth  their 
whraa  aant  to  eonphfai  of  khafr  aiirta  ef  widowhood, 

and  to  point  nnt,  as  it*  consequence,  that  their 
country  would  hare  no  new  generation  of  citisens 
to  defend  it.  By  the  adviee  thccefim  of  Aiacna, 
the  young  men,  who  had  giowa  np  sin<»  the  be- 
ginnin;;  of  the  war,  and  hM  never  taken  the  oath, 
were  sent  home  to  become  fathers  of  children  by 
tha  fl|M0tan  Tii^^ina  (  and  those  who  were  thus 
bom  were  called  Uap9rviai  (*>ons  of  the  maidens). 
According  to  Tbeopompu«  {ap,  Ali.  mud.  271,C,  d; 
comp.  Canab.  €ul  loe.)^  the  wid«wa  af  thaaa  who 
bad  fallen  in  tho  >Tess(<nian  war  were  given  as 
wives  to  Helots  i  and,  thoudi  thia  atatenent  more 
probably  lefeiB  to  Aa  aaeotM  war,  it  aaena  likely 
that  the  Parthcniae  wore  the  offspring  of  some 
msuxiages  of  dispangemeuL  which  the  neoeaaity  of 
tha  period  had  iadiMad  the  Spartana  to  patmit 
Tha  notion  of  Manso,  that  the  name  was  given  in 
derision  to  those  who  had  declined  the  expedition, 
shrinking  from  war  like  maidens,  seems  less  de- 
aerving  of  iMtiaaw  As  tliey  grew  up,  they  wer^- 
looked  down  upon  by  their  fellow-citizens,  and 
were  excluded  from  certain  privileges.  Indignant 
at  tUa,  they  formed  a  conspiracy  under  Paahm- 
thns,  one  of  their  number,  against  the  government, 
and  when  their  deaign  waa  detected,  ther  were 
allowad  ta  ga  liM«h  and  fiMad  a  eabof  wadar  Irfa 

Kidanee  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  Delphic  god. 
Miaaaiaa  ua  that  Phalaathua,  wbea  aattiqg 
oat  en  tUa  as^Mditiaa,  waa  laid  by  aa  eiaiila  fiaai 
Delphi,  that  hi*  would  find  a  territory  and  a  city 
in  that  phwe  where  rain  shoold  fall  on  him  under 
a  clear  iky  (tMpa).  On  hta  arrival  in  Italy,  he 
conquered  the  barbarians  in  battle,  but  was  unable 
to  take  any  of  thinr  cities  or  their  land.  Wearied 
out  with  hm  fruitless  etfurts,  and  cast  down  under 
the  belief  that  the  ecade  had  meant  to  express  an 
impossibility,  he  was  lying  one  day  with  his  head 
on  his  wife 'a  lap,  as  she  strove  to  comfort  him, 
whim  Boddenly,  feding  her  tears  dropping  ea  him, 
it  flashed  upon  his  mind  that,  ns  her  name  was 
Aethia  {AXSpa^  the  myaterious  ^trediction  was  at 
lanfdi  fbldOad.  On  tha  aneaeedmg  night  be  cap- 
tured Tarentum,  ono  nf  the  largest  and  most 
flourishing  towns  on  the  coaaW  The  masa  of  the 
inhabilanta  took  refuge,  aeearfitf  t»  Juatin,  in 
Brundusium,  and  bitlMr  Plnlantbus  himself  fled 
a&araanb^  whan  ha  mm  diifia  oat  baa  hia  awa 
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colony  by  a  sedition.  He  ended  his  daya  in  exil« 
but,  when  he  waa  at  the  point  of  death,  he  deaire<: 
the  Brunduisians  to  reduce  his  remains  to  dust  an< 
sprinkle  it  in  the  ^ra  of  Tarentum  ;  by  wbici 
means  he  tokl  than,  Apollo  had  pradictad  tliaai 
they  might  recover  their  country.  The  omcle', 
however,  bad  named  this  aa  the  method  of  secun.n| 
Tarartva  to  tha  ftrthaalaa  ftr  evar.  (8tial».  wi 
pp.  27R— C«0,  2B2  ;  Just.  iii.  4,  xx.  1  ;  Paua.  x. 
10 1  Axist.  roL  V.  7,  ed.  Bekiu ;  Died.  xv.  66 
INoa.  HaLI%^zviLl,8t  Har.CbrBi.iLf 
Serv.  ad  Fifiy.  Aen.  iii.  BBl  i  Heyne,  Krcmrs.  xkw, 
ad  Viry.  I.  c  ;  Clint.  F,  H,  voL  L  p.  174,  vol.  iL 
p.  410,  note  u ;  Tbirlwall'b  Graaos,  vol  i.  p.  352, 
^;  MdlL  Itoiv  i  f.  f  7.  |10,  iii.  5.  §  7, 
6.  §10.)  [E.E.I 

PH.\'LARIS  (♦(Uapit),  rnfer  of  Agrigentuixi 
in  Sicily,  has  obtained  a  proverbial  celebrity  mm  m 
cniel  and  inhuman  tyrant.  But  far  from  the  noto- 
riety thus  given  to  his  name  having  oontribated  to 
sal  knowledge  of  life  Ufe  aad  hMlofT,it  has 


our  real  kaoadedge 

only  served  to  envelope  every  thint:  connected  witfe. 
him  in  a  cloud  of  fable,  throtigh  whKh  it  ia  acaro^jr 
peaaibia to  eatoh  a  glimpse attrath.  The  period  aft 

which  he  lived  has  hocn  the  suhjoct  of  much  dis- 
pute, and  his  reign  has  been  carried  Imck  bj  aoane 
writeia  aa  fer  aa  the  Slat  Olympiad  ^b.  a  656). 
but  there  aeema  little  doubt  that  the  statement  of 
Suidas,  who  represents  him  as  reigning  in  the  524 
Olympiad,  ia  in  the  main  correct.    Eusebius  in  one 
paaaiiia  giioa  tha  older  data,  bat  in  another  asaigas 
the  commencement  of  his  rci^  to  the  third  year 
of  the  52d  Olympiad  (b.c.  5/0)  ;  and  this  is  cuxk- 
finaad  by  atatcments  which  repreaant  him  aa  coih 
temporary  with  Stt";irhnnts  and  Croesus.  (Suid.  r. 
♦dAoptf ;  Euseb.  Ckrm,  an.  1366,  1393,  1446  ; 
SyncelL  p.  218,  d.  ad.  Poibf  Oiaa  i  90 1  Plnu 
//.  .V.  \\\.  .I'l  ;  Ari>t.  Hhrt.  ii.  20  ;  Diml.  Esc.  Kat 
pp.  2a,  26 :  Bentky,  Dimriatiom,  om  the  Epittle^ 
Phdaru;  CHnton, F, H,  voLu  p. 286,  veL  ii  p.  4.) 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  native  oC  ' 
Agrigenttun,  though  the  author  of  the  apurioas 
epistles  ascribed  to  him  representa  him  as  bom  in 
the  island  of  Astypalaea,  and  first  arriving  in  Sicily 
as  an  exile.    Concerning  the  atepa  by  which  he 
rose  to  power  we  are  almost  wboUy  in  the  daric 
Fo^aenaa  iadaod  taUs  us  that  be  waa  a  ham  af 
the  public  revenue,  and  that  under  pretence  of 
oonatnictii^  a  temple  on  a  height  which 
■nadad  the  dtr,  ho  aaolfM  to 
citadel,  which  ne  occnpied  with  an  armed  force, 
and  thua  made  hinaelf  maater  of  the  aoveieigntr. 
But  lUa  atery  haa  sneh  tho  ok  of  a  ftUN  aad  It 
is  clearly  implied  by  Ariatodo  {FoL  r.  10)  that  he 
was  raised  by  hia  fidlow^tiaena  to  aome  high 
oflSce  in  the  state,  of  wliieb  ha  afterwards  availed 
himself  to  aaaome  a  despotic  authority.    Of  tho 
events  of  his  reign,  which  lasted  according  to  Euse- 
bius sixteen  years,  we  can  hardly  be  siiid  to  know 
anything  ;  but  a  few  anecdotes  preserved  to  us  by 
Polyaenus  (v.  ],),  the  authority  of  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  estuuate,  represent  him  as  eugaged  in  fre* 
qaaat  wmm  wlA  km  aaig^boara,  and  ezteodiog  hia 
power  and  dominion  on  all  sides,  though  mom 
frequently  by  atratagem  than  open  foroa.   It  waold 
appear  ftooB  AiialoSo  (AMI  KM),  if  then  bo  ao 
mistake  in  the  story  there  told,  that  he  was  at  one 
tima  maater  of  Uimera  aa  well  aa  Agngentom ; 
hat  tihara  tmrttMjIm  no  aaduritgr  far  the  atata> 
mant  of  Suidaa(a«u  ^liAopti),  that  his  power  ex- 
toaded  over  tho  whole  af  Sia^,  Tho  atoiy  told 
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Vj  r>i4xic>ms  of  the  manner  of  kii  death  hu  erery 
y.^'jjuBce  of  a  fiftble,  but  is  probably  so  fiu  founded 
m  £*ct  lixat  he  peri?»h€d  hy  a  sudden  outbreak  of 

which  it  appears  that  Tele- 
of  Theron,  must  havi-  borna 
(  Diod.  Kjrt.  y'at.  p.  "2.%  26  ; 
Cic  de  (Jff.  XL  7  ;  Schol.  ad 
riia  alateaant  of  lanbHdiua, 
him  a*  dethroned  by  PjthAgnm^ 
^  S  123.  ad.  lUanL)»  it  whoilj 
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a  M^piOMraa  part. 
Tartft  CUL  T.  j 
/«a4L  OL  a.  «8L) 

-  0  roprearata 


3t 


No  circvimtaiice  c^nmcted  with  PhllHia  li 
eelofacmtcd  than  the  brasen  bull  in  wlikA  ha 
M  and  to  have  buiiit  aliva  tba  ▼ictamt  of  hi« 
oatky.  aad  aC  which  wa  wn  told  that  he  made  the 
f-vt  rrp-Timent  npon  ita  inventor  Perillui.  [Pb- 
&L.Li:&.J  TbU  liitter  story  b&s  much  the  air  of 
&a  iaaaairiaa  af  IbIv  liaHi^  and  Timaeus  even  d^ 
sW  altogether  th«  existence  of  the  bull  it'.-  If.  It  \% 
.*-k«d  probabla,  a»  asserted  by  that  writer, 

Mftiha  astaal  in  ktar  timet — which  was 

fram  Ag^gentnra  by  the  Carthaginians^ 
cafMored  by         at  ^  ^^^^y 

baJ  of  FbaUria,  but  thit  is  endently  no  argnnent 
ita  ocigiBal  aiMtmra,  and  it  ia  wrtam  that 
»af  tkb  cMated  anglM  «f  tilM  vaa 

aaaockUed  with  the  name  of  Phalaris 
a  rhM  ^  the  time  of  Pindar.  (Pind.  L  185  ; 
VtoiL  uJ  Ilic,  \  Diod.  xiiL  90  ;  Polyb.  xiL  25  ; 
Tueas  fr.  1 16— 1 1 8.  ed.  Didot ;  Cailim.  &  1 19. 
iSti  ;  Pint.  Pnral!.  p.  315.)  That  poet  also  speaks 
ot  Plalaci*  hiaself  in  terms  which  clearly  prove 
Am  hia  lafaiaimi  aa  a  barbarout  tyaaft  wm  thaa 
lirpadr  fully  established,  and  all  subsequent  writer*, 
aastl  a  vecy  \mu^jMnA%  allude  to  him  in  tanns  of 

ierfaHmtuT'^nnium  tyrannorum**  (  us  Verr.  it, 
and  «aaa  hia  nana  at  proverbial  for  a  ^ynnt 
»iha«««l  MMaf  tkt«aRuasoppoM>dta»«ll 

aad  cnUghaeaed  despot  like  Peibistnitus.  (Cic  i/  / 
Att  t:L  'iO  ;   tee  also  De  Off.  ii.  7t  iii<  6,  ZAs  Rep,  L 

^  and  other  patsages ;  Polyb.  vii.  7 }  Lnaan. 

r«r.  -2.%  Alb  JtaM  8|  Fhtt.  llf  «r.  flNMk 

p,  .>o.'i.) 

fiat  ia  the  later  ages  of  Greek  literature,  there 
»  \mm  czicted  or  ariaen  a  totally  Jitjuiiit 
itjon  concerning  Phalari*.  which  represent^ 
>  Ban  of  a  naturally  uuld  and  homane  disr- 
■bA  aaly  fioraed       aaH  af  aavarilf  m 
aal  cruelty,  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances 
sd  tlM  narhinatirm'  of  hit  ansmiaa.   6tUl  mora 

w^^irer  of  literature  and  philosophy,  and  the 
laotm  of  men  of  ktten.  Saeh  ia  the  aspect  uodar 
wluci  the  1-hfi— r**'  af  ifca  ffnal  of  Agrigentni  it 
fRtraied  to  na  in  two  declamations  commonly  aa- 
cnlrd  to  Loc'ian  ( though  regarded  by  many  writers 
la  not  the  work  of  that  author),  and  still  more 
tfrihii^  in  the  weU-known  epistles  whidi  boor 
th*  name  of  PhaLirin  him*elf.  Purely  fictitious  as 
titc  iutar  andffnbtedly  are,  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ariia  ikit  lha  Mfhiil  wfca  compoaei  thn  wtmld 
hktc  giren  them  a  colour  and  character  to  entirely 
•ppmte  to  att  that  traditioa  had  laoordad  of  the 
tjnst,  if  ihM»l«d  aot  ■riitii  aoM  tiaeaa  of  a 
whoUv  diflerent  rersion  of  his  histnrv. 

Tkt  once  celebrated  epiatlaa  aUaded  to  are  now 
f  finltrid  chiefly  on  aeea— t  af  tha  Blnnjan- 
tniTmy  ia  winch  they  nve  nse,  and  the  masterly 

aspoaed  their  apa> 


rionsneaa.  The  proofa  of  this,  derived  from  tha 
glaring  anaduoniama  in  which  they  abound — anoli 
as  the  mention  of  the  cities  of  Tauromenium, 
Alaesa,  and  Phintias,  which  were  not  built  till 
long  aft«  the  death  c€  Phafatfia  —  tha  aUnaioQa  ta 
tragedies  and  comedies  as  things  well  known  and  of 
ordinary  occurrence — the  introduction  of  aenti- 
menu  and  expnariona  nmiHhaliy  daiivad  fram 
!at«"r  writers,  such  as  llerodotna.  Democritus,  and 
even  Callimachua — and  abova  all,  tha  dialect  of 
the  epiadaa  tiwMlfaa,  wjrfeh  ia  tha  Irter  Atlk^ 

aoch  as  waa  the  current  lanumape  of  the  leamed  in 
the  hitter  agea  of  the  Koman  empire  —  would  ap- 
pear ao  glaring,  that  it  ia  difficult  to  coneeiva  how 
a  body  of  men  of  any  pretensions  to  learning  oonld 
be  ftund  to  maintain  their  authenticity.  Still  more 
extraordinary  is  it,  that  a  writer  of  ao  much  taata 
and  cultivation  aa  Sir  William  Temple  ahould  hava 
spoken  in  the  highest  terms  nf  their  intrinsic  merit, 
und  have  pronounced  them  unquestionably  genuine 
on  thta  evidence  abiia.  (  JSSMoir  <M  ^  actsfrf  om/ yi/orfe^ 
Learnin  g,  Wurks,  vol.  iii.  j>.  4"!!. )  I'mliably  no  reader 
at  the  present  day  will  lie  found  to  look  into  them 
widMat  aooflvring  iu  tha  aoMiBea  af  BMriloy,lfaal 
they  are  **a  fardle  of  common-places.**    The  epistle 
in  which  tha  tjiant  ptofroaaa  tagiva  tha  Athsniaaa 
aa  aeeaaal  of  Ut  trwtwiant  of  PwUhu,  and  iha 
reasons  for  it  {Ep.  v.  of  Lennep  and  Schaefer,  it  ia 
£p.  ccxxiL  of  the  older  editions),  would  seem  suf* 
6cient  in  itself  to  betray  the  aophiai.    The  period 
at  whkh  this  forgery  waa  compooad  cnaol  oaw  ha 
determined.    Politian  a«cribed  the  spnrious  epis- 
tlea  in  question  to  Lucian,  but  there  is  certainly 
no  groand  for  thia  aappaailioa,  and  they  are  pro- 
bably the  work  of  a  much  later  period.    The  first 
author  who  xefen  to  them  ia  Stobaena,  hy  whom 
thay  na  npoatafly  ^aotod,  wiUioat  any  appaianl 
suspicion  {PlorUeg.  tit  7.  §        iH.  §§  IR,  ?f?, 
ag.  j  17)  i  hot  Phofra  allttdea  to  them  (^jfc  2U7J>^ 
fa  litBHi  that  alMBly  intfanla  tiMt  ha  ia§atdad 
them  as  sjuirious.     At  a  later  jx  riod  they  are 
mentioned  with  the  greateat  admiration  by  boidaa 
(a.«;  ^iUoptt),  who  caUa  them  datfaavMt  vdnK 
Txetzes  also  hisa  eztractod  laiaaly  fiam  them,  and 
calls  Phalaris  himself  iKUPot  i  iw<ro^t.  {Chil.  i. 
669,  &c,  V.  839—969.)  After  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing also,  they  appear  to  have  onjoyad  conaidmbia 
reputation,  though  rejected  as  ppiiriotiH  by  Politian, 
Menage,  aod  other  eminent  scholars.    They  were 
tet  pmrn  ta  tha  waiid  in  a  Latin  transhitioa  bjr 
Francrscn  Accolti  of  Arerxo,  published  at  Rome  in 
1470,  of  which  many  aoGoeanTo  cditiona  appeared 
hcfaathaoidof  thalifbnihaaa«a«7.  Tba  arf- 
ginal  Greek  text  was  nalfwhli^hed  till  1498,  when 
it  waa  nonted  at  Veniea,  tythi  r  with  tha  apiatlaa 
aaacihad  to  ApoHoDina  ait  fjtm  aad  M.  Bvataa. 
They  were  afterwarda  ilMHatid  by  Aldua  in  his 
collection  of  the  Greek  writers  of  epistles  (Venet* 
1499),  and  passed  through  several  editions  in  tha 
1 6th  and  17th  eentnriea,  but  none  of  any  nota, 
until  that  printed  at  Oxford  in  lfi9.5,  which  bore 
the  name  of  Charles  Boyle,  and  gave  occasion  ta 
the  famous  dissertation  of  Bentley  alraaiy  fdhoad 
to.    For  the  literar)'  history  of  this  controversy,  in 
whidi  Bentley  waa  opposed  not  only  by  Boyle,  but 
bf  aU  tha  laamhig  wMah  Odbid  oaold  muster,  aa 
wdBaaby  the  wit  and  vatire  of  Swift  and  Atter- 
bury,  the  reader  may  constdt  Monk 'a  Ja/o 
BrnOny,  chaps.  4—6,  and  Dyce*a  prsfeoa  tabfaadiltatt 
of  Rentlcy's  works  (Bvo.  Lond.  1836),    Since  this 

period  aiy  two  oditiona  eC  tha  £piatloa  of  Phalaiia 
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kwre  been  giren  to  the  world :  the  one  commenced 
hf  Lemiep,  aad  poihlnbad  aAar  Ue  dMth  by  Valck- 
emer  (4to.  Oroningae,  1777),  which  contains  a 
gsaatly  improTed  text  and  TalaaUe  notet*  together 
with  a  Latin  tranthttion  of  Bentlej*i  dtweiUtfana. 
Tlic  latttT  lire  omitted  by  Schaefer  in  his  edition 
(Hvo.  Lips.  1823),  in  which  he  has  reproduced  the 
text  and  notes  of  Lennep,  bat  with  many  coireo- 
tions  of  the  former  and  some  additional  notes  of  his 
This  last  edition  is  decidedly  the  best  that 


own. 


has  ever  appeared.  The  epistles  have  also  been 
npeatsdly  mmihtri  into  Italian  and  Fnndi,  and 
three  separate  veniions  of  them  liave  appeared  in 
Kngliah,  the  latest  oi  which  is  that  by  Franklin, 
Lend.  174ft.  fB.  H.  B.] 

PIIALCES  (^d\tcns\  a  son  of  Temenua,  Jind 
father  of  Rbegnidas,  was  one  of  the  Ueracleidae. 
He  took  posaeasion  of  the  g«f  Bmeat  of  Sicyon, 
and  there  founded  the  temple  of  Hera  Prodromia. 
(Pans.  ii.  6.  §  4,  1 1.  §  2,  13.  §  1  ;  Stiah.  tUI.  p. 
889.)  He  is  said  to  have  killed  his  fiuther  and  hit 
sister  HymetkOb  (Fm  ii.  29.  ft.)  ATn^ 
of  the  tmm  nmm  oenn  in  UooMr.  (It,  xiv. 
613.)  [L.  a] 

PHAOiBASiar  PHA'LLBAS  (tiMat,  ♦aX- 
A^aj),  a  writer  on  political  economy  mentioned  by 
Aristotle.  Ue  was  a  native  of  Cbalcedon.  He 
iMd  tnmi  1m  ttlentSMi  aiainly  to  the  witiBM  of 
property,  his  theory  heins^  that  all  the  citizens  in  a 
aute  should  have  an  equal  amount  of  property,  and 

(Artet  PoL  fl. 


1m  edoaited  in  tlw 

4.  §§  1,6,  12,  n.  §8.)  [C.P.M.] 

PHALE'iilON,  a  painter  of  second-rate  merit, 
who  painted  a  picture  of  Scylhi.    (Plin.  H.  N. 
XXXV.  11.  8.  40.  §  3!5.)  [P.S.] 
PHALER£US»    D£M£'TiUUS.  £I>Bifa- 

TRIUH.] 

PHALmUS  (MUi^).   hOuBtt  the  La- 

pithae,  who  was  present  nt  the  wddiag  oC  P«ri- 
thous.  (Ues.  Scmt.  Here  180.) 
%  AwBoCAkoBtandgnnidMi  ti'EnMtm 

or  Kiir  ystheneR,  was  one  of  the  Ai^nauts,and  tiM 
founder  of  Uyrton.  fUrph.  An.  144.)  He  it  fliU 
to  hnfit  MoigiBled  ^ipMi  Us  wvglitaf  Obdeiaps  or 
CholdpfO  to  Chnlcis  in  Euboca,  and  when  his 
h/h&t  danuded  that  he  should  be  sent  hock,  the 
Chaleidiana  reftiaed  to  deUver  hhn  up.  (SehoL  mi 
JpoUoru  lihod.  i.  97.)  In  the  port  of  Phal»nni 
near  Athens,  which  was  Wlieved  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  him,  an  altar  was  dedicated  to  him. 
(Pau8.i.  1.  ^  4.)  [L.8.] 

PlIALI'NUS  (♦oATfo?  ).  a  Zncynthian,  in  the 
service  of  the  satrap  Tissaphemes,  with  whom  he 
wm  in  Ugh  finoor  in  ooooequence  of  his  preten- 
•ioM  to  mnituy  science.  After  the  hattle  of 
Cuaa,  a  c  401,  he  aoooinpanied  the  Persian 
hsnldsv  whan  Aitaanfxss  nd  Tianpheniso  ssM 

to  the  ryrenii  Tfrerk'?  tn  require  them  Vt  lav  dnwn 
Ant  arms  j  and  he  xecommended  hit  countrymen 
to  snhnit  Is  the  kSiM^istheon^Mnselisiety. 
Plntarch  calls  him  Phalenns.  (XsB.  Anab.  ii.  1. 
H  7—23  ;  Plut  Artaa,  13.)  [E.  R  ] 

PHAMAEAS  or  PHAMEAS,  HIMILCO. 
[HiMIICO.  No.  1 1.] 

PHA'MEAS,  a  rich  freedman  firom  Sardinia, 
was  the  uncle  of  M.  Tigellius  Uermogenes,  of 
when  Henm  smsIcs  (Sat.  i.  2).  Phameas  died 
in  B.  c.  40  ;  and  in  b  c  45  Cicero  undertook  to 
plead  some  cause  relating  to  the  property  of 
Phamest  against  the  youqg  Oslw^  tiw  sons  of 
ClisiM.  cImv  did  thb  in  sidsr  ts  nlsais  tbs 
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dictator  Caetar,  who  pstronited  the 
TigelUoB  t  bat  he  did  not  ftdfll  his  ptomiM,  i 

reasons  which  he  assigned  to  Tigetliut,  Imt  wlii« 
appeared  unsatis£Bctory  to  the  latter.  (Cic  « 
AtL  ix.  9.  S  4,  IS.  f  8,  oil  Fam.  ix.  16,  wiL  3 
ad  AtL  xiil  49  ;  Weicfaert,  PoeL  IM,  pw  904 
Dnimann's  Rom.  voL  vi.  p. 

PHANES  (•Mb^t).  1.  A  mystic  divinity  i 
the  qrilemef  the  Orphics,  is  slw  caUed  Ezxw,  Ed 
capaeus.  Metis,  and  Prnto^ronuit.  lie  is  said  I 
have  sprung  from  the  mystic  mundane  eigg,  and  1 
have  been  the  fisther  ^  all  gods^  and  thtt  «n 
men.  (  Proe.  in  PlaL  CraL  p  W  f 
15  i  Lactam.  JtutiL  i.5.) 

S.  AThshnnwheis«idtehstf»intwiJpeBd  ti 
worship  of  Dionvsiis  IjihliihwiThshss  to  Stcvoi 
(Paoa.  ii  7.  S  6.)  £L..  slj 

PHAMB8  (*dnit),  a  Qieck  oT  HallcavnaMun 
of  sound  judgment  and  military  experience,  in  liM 
service  of  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  fled  from  th. 
Utter  and  passed  over  to  Cambyses,  king  of  Per>ut 
WiMn  Owbyaes  invaded  Egypt,  the  Greek  and 
Carian  mercenaries  in  the  service  of  the  Egyptian 
monarch,  put  to  de.ath  the  sons  of  Phaoes  in  tii« 
presence  of  their  fisthst^  and  diBnk  sf  tiMir  Usndi 
(Herod.  iiL  4,  II.)  | 

PHANOO,  FUFI'CIUa  [Famoo.1 

PHAIVIAS.  n  MwBi  sT  App.  OnriiJ 
Pulcher  (C'lc  ad  Fam.  il  13,  iil  1,  6). 

PH A'NIAS  or  PHAE'NIAS  (Mas, ^mu4m$  & 
the  MBS.  varf  tatwesn  the  two  ftnns,  and  boH? 
are  given  by  Snidat).    1.  Of  Eresos  in  Leaboa,  fti 
distinguished  Peripatetic  philoaonher,  the  imme-i 
diate  disciple  of  Ariatotle,  and  the  contemporar} ,  I 
fellow-citizen,  and  ttondefThBophrastasi  •  laHsr! 
of  whose  to  Phanias  is  mentioned  by  I>i<^enefl  (t*  I 
37  ;  Schol.  tn  ^po^/oit.  i.  972  ;  Strab.  xiiu  p.  618)l  \ 
He  is  placed  by  Suidas  ($.  v.)  at  OL  1 1 1 ,  n.  c  , 
33f)  (comp.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  145,  SylbA  ! 
Phanias  does  not  seem  to  have  founded  a  dHtmct 
idMol  sf  Irin  own,  hot  ho  wu  a  most  diligwt 
writer  upon  every  department  of  philosophy,  as  it 
was  studied  by  the  PehpeteticS|  eipeciaUv  iogic;^ 
physics,  history,  and  VtsiBtaiSi.   In  i»t  be  was, 
for  the  extent  of  his  studies  the  mo^t  distinguished  i 
disciple  of  Arittotle»  after  Theophraatus!     Uts  | 
writings  may  be  dsiaified  in  die  ioEowing  man-  i 
ner : — 

I.  On  Logic.    Of  this  class  of  his  writinjr^  w»  j 
have  but  little  information,  probably  because,  being  | 
only  paraphrasss  and  tupplemaMS  to  fibm  wariu  of  ; 
Aristotle,  they  were,  in  after  cenerations,  eclif>sed 
by  the  writings  of  the  master  him— If,     ]q  h 
paaosge  of  Aflmoniut  (ad  Oai^  ft  It  |  SdnL 
Arist.  p.  28,  a.  40,  ed.  Brandis)  we  are  told  that 
Eudemiot,  Phaniaa,  and  Theophrastas  wrote,  in 
emaktiea  of  Ihsir  naslor,  KSmryepfat  «•!  w*^ 

tpfxTji'tlav  Kol  *AraAuTi?fTfi'.  Thrn'  is  also  a  mtluT 
important  patsaAO  respecting  ideas,  preserved  by 
ANJUUMiei  01  ApvnmsHH,  uvui  a  wen  ec  Fusniaa, 
irpdt  AM^Svpoi'  (Schol. riW.  p.  566,  a.  ed.  Brandis), 
which  may  possibly  be  the  same  as  the  work  rp^f 
roOt  (To^urrdf,  from  which  Athenaeus  cites  a  cri- 
ticism on  certain  musicians  (xiv.  p.  638). 

II.  0«  Natural  Scienec  A  work  on  plants,  rd 
^vrixa,  or  rd  it*pi  ^nrriVf  it  repeatedly  quoted 
by  Athenaeua,  and  fintqaoMly  in  cmnaelien  with 
the  work  of  Theophrastus  on  the  same  subject,  to 
which,  therefore,  it  has  been  supposed  by  tome  lo 
have  temsd  a  supplement.  (Atk  Lp^Mii  M; 
d,lx.fk.406,«  Ae.)  Tht  ik^gHMBli  fiilod  l|f 
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are  sufficient  to  gire  OS  tome  notion  of 
(ac  cootcnts  of  the  work  and  the  ityle  of  the  writer. 

MBS  9m  hmn  paid  eepecuil  attention  to  plants 
t*»i  ri  eardeT)*  aiid  otherwise  closely  connected 
wiiii  mux  ;  and  in  hia  »tjle  we  ttace  the  exaetneKs 
■li  cm  about  ikiiBttiwiw  viddi  «teartaue 
tt»  id«»l  of  Aristotle. 

liL  Oa  Umlary.  Phaniaa  wrote  mnch  in  this  de- 
prMM.  H»  la  wftkm    \f  Phi— h,  who  quotea 
Li  -in   anthoritT  {ThrmhiacUs^  13),  as  dHp 

tide  of  IVwn«lr«(t  *EfW7ioi,  the  second  book  of 
sbch  is  qaoied  by  Athenaeoa  (Yiii.  p.  333,  e. ; 
easD.  Lcutatb.  p.  33,  18  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Shrm.  I 
n.  U4.  U5,  Sylh.;  Pint  ^o/.  14,  32,  nrmU 
'.  7.  73  ;  Snid-  and  Etym.  M.if?.  ».  r.  Kup€«ii ; 
u.  p.  4ti,  d.).  it  is  doubtful,  however, 
ihem  citatioM  lefer  to  one  work  or  to 
Fmrn  the  references  to  Solon  and  Themia- 
Hippoae  that  Pbaniau  wruie  a  distinct 
bktory  ?  bat,  on  the  other  band, 
is  t^e  npvrirtis  *Ep«V(oi  is  the  only  chronological 
«uck  e<  Ua  «C  whidi  we  have  the  titla,  it  may  be 
Hfpead  I^Hk  wmIe  vm  s  cfcttwiMa  af  tfca 
katary  af  Ontcci,  arran^fd  under  the  several 
ymn.  wkidi  wm  djatiagaished  by  tha  name  of 
*t  g^ryUma  Epomywd  af  EmoiL  MatI  «l  tlka 
cctoutiaaa  srfcr  to  some  pomt  of  dmnology.  He 
ii»  ^»asied  himself  with  a  department  of  hisU>r}% 
«uck  UkK  philoeophers  of  his  time  particularly  cul- 
lnaiii»  kiility  of  the  tyraata,  upon  whidi  he 
^>te  teverml  works.  One  of  these  was  about  the 
tjnats  of  Sicily  (vepl  trnv  iv  SuctAlf  nipdSyyiwi', 
Aik.  L    C  «i«  tL  p.  2S2,  aX  AMthar  was  en- 

tdrd  Tup(£r>>Ciry  ciralpcertT  rtfiuf^u^  in  which 
W  aapean  to  have  discnsard  fortiMr  tha  ouattion 
H^edapoa  by  diiiHthfai  MiMN»  fr.  t,  9, 
We  Imre  eetreral  quotations  from  this  work, 
unoQg  them  the  story  of  Antileon  and  Uip- 
fehnaa.  (Ath.  HL  p.  90,  e.,  x.  p.  438,  c ;  Paxthen. 
BfU.  7.) 

It  t»  not  clear  to  which  of  the  works  of  Pbanias 
t!se  ^a«»,icr*"»  cited  by  Athenaeus  (i.  p.  16,  e.)  and 
I'  MUfLl;  <  if  Dt/eei.  Orac.  c,  23)  ought  to  be  re- 
kmd.  Thij  •fidntlj  beb^  t»  th«  hiilarical 
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centuriet  b.  c.  We  have  ei^ht  of  his  epijjmms. 
(Brunck,  Anal.  vol.  ii,  p.  52  ;  Jacobs,  Anth.  (iracc 
vol.  ii.  p.  53,  vol.  xiii.  p.  933  )  [P.  S.) 

PI1.\'N(  )('M-;S  (♦ai'OKAi^s),  ono  of  tho  best  of 
the  later  Greek  eleuioc  poets.  We  have  no  exact 
information  mpMMf  Ut  tfane,but  he  teema,  fkuB 
the  style  of  his  poetry,  to  have  lived  in  the  same 
period  aa  Hermesianax,  Pbiktai,  and  Caliimachoa. 
that  ii,  fa  the  tfaMaf  Philip  mkl  Al«aaderdw 
Oreat.  The  eleifiac  poetry  of  that  poriod  WM 
occupied  for  the  moat  put  in  describing  the  Oia* 
MR  ttid  ipirit  of  aid  Grade  8ft,  nder  i1m  ten  of 
narrations,  chiefly  of  an  amatory  character,  the  per- 
sonages of  which  were  taken  from  the  old  mytho- 
logy. Phanocles  is  called  by  Plutarch  ipvrrutit 
aviflp,  a  phrase  which  very  well  describes  the  nature 
of  his  poetry  {Qme$t.  Conviv.  iv.  5.  3,  p.  671,  b.). 
He  seems  only  to  have  written  one  poem,  which 
was  entitled  "iptnn  4  KoAol  (Clem.  Alex.  Stnm, 
vi.  p.  750,  Protrrpt.  p.  32).  or,  in  I.ntin,  Cupuiinet 
( LactanU  Af^au  iv.  ta  OvkL  Aieiam.  iL).  The 
•Mond  iMt,  ibuef,  demrilw  latan  eT  ha  eoiH 
tents  ;  it  v.-m  entirely  upon  paederasUia  ;  but  tho 
•objact  waa  lo  tieated  aa  to  exhibit  the  reth< 
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IT.  OmlMtratmn.  lalhedapBtment  of  literary 
kirtnry  t^r.  worki  of  Phnnia^  are  mentioned,  Tltpl 
wsifrwr  and  HtfH  rvw  irnKpariKut^.  The  second 
lMltflr*»fMMriiqMladbyAthanMiia(nii.  p. 

3.'2).  and  the  latter  is  twice  referred  to  by  Dint^i  ncs 
(it.  ^  vL  8L    la  the  faimcr  woik  he  seems  to 

nadaaa  and  comedians.  (Vossius,  de  IlUt.  (trace, 
p.  S4,  «d.  Weatermann  ;  Fahne.  UM,  Grate,  vol 
fe.  p.  502 ;  Yoaa,  Diofr.  de  JHtmh  Jhria,  Otadar, 
\m  ;  Plehm  Labiasa,  pp.  215,&&;  Ebert,  Dm. 
&c.  pp.  76.  Ac  ;  Bockh,  Corp.  /tuer.  vol.  ii.  p.  304, 
4c;  FrelJer,  in  Ersch  and  (J  ruber's  Eneykiop'ddk^ 
SLr.) 

2.  A  disciple  of  Pn<eidnnui<5,  uhmn  Vossius  has 
TTtfanindrd  with  the  above,  but  Menagius  and 
Uatikm  i%htly  ngud  him  as  a  diffarent 
Diogenes  cites  him,  |y  ■prf't  ^ 
•X*A«r  (Tii.  41  L 

a  A  poet  af  ihaOmk  Aodiology,  trfw  bKl  a 

pb-tJ*  in  the  Garland  of  Meleager,  and  lived,  as  is 
evvkat  fran  hia  6th  epigram,  between  the  timci  of 
nd  ef  If  eleager,  iIhI  ii^  btlwwB  the 


se 
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We  still  possess  a  consider- 
the  opaning  of  the  poem  (Sto- 
fadv.  \A\  arhiefa  describee  the  love  of 

Orpheus  for  Calais,  and  the  vengeance  taken  qm 
him  by  the  Thracian  women.  From  other  roftTonces 
to  the  poem  we  leam  that  it  celebrau>d  the  loves 
of  Cycnns  for  PhaJ>thon  (LactanL.  L  c;  corop. 
Ovid,  MHam.  ii.  367— 3H0),  of  Dionysus  for 
Adonis  (Plut.  L  e,\  of  Tantalus  for  Ganymede 
(Eusebk^%MiKpk  1«|,d.{  Oros.  //til  L  13>, 
and  of  Agamemnon  for  Arg>-nnu8  (Clom.  Alox. 
Protrtp.  p.  32  ;  comp.  Steph.  Bys.  «.  v.  'Apyuyyos  ; 
Ath.ziii.pkm,d.  t  PliitOrytiL  7  ;  PropetlflL 
7.  21 — 24);  but  in  ever^'  case  the  vengeance, 
aboTe  referred  to,  £idhi  upon  the  bvar,  either  in  hia 
own  dnih  ar  in  that  of  the  M«vad.  It  mid 
seem,  in  fact,  that  the  poem  waa  a  sort  of  tmit 
history  of  the  practice,  tracing  it  downwards  from 
its  origin  among  the  barbarians  of  Thrace.  The 
passage  of  the  poem  which  stiUfnabs  is  esteemed 
by  Kuhnken  and  other  critics  as  one  of  the  most 
perfect  and  beautiful  specimens  of  elegiac  poetry 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  and  as  superior  evea  to 
Hermeatnnax  in  the  simple  beauty  af  tiM  iH^glM^ 
and  the  smoothness  of  the  verse. 

The  fragmenteof  Phanafllta  hm  been  edited  hy 
Ruhnken,  Ejnxt.  Cnl.  ii,  fhptiac.  vol.  ii.  p.  C>\r>  • 
iiach,  PkUUm^  liermetimactU,  aiqne  Pkamoolk 
RdiqmaB ;  aad  Sdmddewin,  Dtlmlm  Fern.  Grata, 
p.  1  ;  the  large  fragment  and  another  diiitich  are 
contained  in  the  Greek  Anthokigy.  (Bnmckt 
AmaL  tdL  L  pi  414  ;  Jacobs,  AaA.  Orate.  toL  L 
p.  204.)  The  chief  fragment  haa  been  translated 
by  Jacobs,  Vermmskie  Schn/im,  toL  ii  p.  121,  by 
Weber,  dm  Eieg.  IHckter  der  HMmen^  p.  2)19, 
and  by  Ilerzberg,  in  the  Zeil$ekri/i  fur  Alier- 
thumswitaenschajl^  1847,  pp.  28.  29.  (Bergk, 
ZeiUckrift  /.  AUert/mmwimemtckq^l,  1841,  p.  94  } 
Welcker,  Sappio^  p.  81  t  PkeDtr,  in  Ersch  aad 
a nibor's  EmykJopadie,  ».r.)  i^-^  ] 

PUANO'CHITUS  i^^tcpnos),  Uie  author  of 
a  walk  m  lb»  phfloaephaf  Badona  (mpi  EM^o^ 
Athen.  TIL  p.27C,f.). 

PUANODE'ML  b  (♦ay<S«ios>,  the  author  of 
oaeaf  thMa  WHlMwtta  iMwdi  aid  aaiiaaHki 
idsthiMMcf  AtlUdM.  Iha 
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age  and  birthplace  of  Plianodemus  are  uncertain. 
It  Ihm  bMB  <OuJaclwd»  from  a  passage  in  Proclus 
(ad  Plaion.  Tim.  p.  30,  ed,  liasil.),  that  Theo- 
pompos  wrote  agunat  bim,  but  the  passage  in 
Pnnw  4aaa  ml  pnw  tiUib  Ffumnmannl 
in  any  case  hare  lived  before  the  time  of  Aa^ni^tus, 
as  he  ia  cited  both  by  the  granimarian  Didymw 
(HarpocBit  a.  v.  Ti^tnMa)  and  Dionyrfn  of  BiK- 
camassus  (L  61 ).  Hie  birthplace  of  Phanodemua 
would,  according  to  a  paiai^  of  Hesychius  («.  v. 
IViAcoi),  be  Tarentnm,  since  the  latter  ipeaks  both 
of  Phanoderana  and  Rhmthon  as  TRparZrM  ;  but 
it  has  been  well  conjectured,  that  we  ontrht  in  this 
to  read  Taptyrlvof,  thus  making'  Hhinthon 


alone  TuMline.  It  is  much  more  probable 
that  he  was  a  native  of  the  little  island  of  Icus, 
one  of  the  Cjdad«M,  since  we  know  that  he  wrote 
ft  special  traik  m  UmI  iahal.  In  ny  caae  be 
identified  himself  vrflk  Attica,  nnd  ipHka  irith 
enthndaam  <tf  ita  0wIbm8  and  glory. 

ThiM  writs  Ok  WiMwdeBwa  wn  elledt  tvl  #f 
these  the  first  was  by  far  the  most  in^Kirtant 
1«  'AT6<r,  which  haa  faeea  alreadjr  apokea  o£  It 
■sat  haTs  been  n  ipmIe  of  onnndoHiblt  ostant,  as 
the  ninth  book  ia  referred  to  (Harpocmt.  «. «. 
Af«»in^p<ioy).  We  annex  a  few  of  the  passages  of  the 
ancient  writers,  in  which  it  is  quoted :  a  complete 
list  is  contained  in  the  works  of  which  we  give 
the  titles  below  (Athen.  iii.  p.  114,  c.  ix.  p. 
392,  d,  z.  p.  437,  c.  xL  p.  466,  a.;  Hut.  Tlifm. 
13,0«s.  12,  19).  a.  AfHitrf  (HMpoit  a.  t>. 
'E«f<(Tt|»  v^ot).  There  seems  no  good  reason  for 
changing  the  name  of  Phanodemua  into  UuU  of 
^PlMttsodBsQB  fat  ulrfs  of  E^Bi^ocnstfoBf 

Vossios  has  done,  nor  to  adopt  the  ahemtion  of 
Stabelia>  hj  which  the  work  is  assigned  to  Semua. 
&  Inaitf,  m  noooaiit  of  Ao  iiud  of  looi 
(Steph.  Byz.  «.  r.  '1x6%),  The  fragmenU  of  Plia- 
nodeoina  have  been  collected  by  Siebelia,  Pkmo' 
DemimU,  Pngmmla,  Lips.  1812  (p.  v. 
■nd  pp.  ^14),  and  by  G.  and  Th.  Mullcr,  Fr,vj- 
vtpnitj  Historicorxtm  Graerorum,  Paria»  1641  (pp. 
ixxxiii.  Ixxxvii.  and  pp.  3t)t» — 370). 

PHANODICUS  (•w4BiitoO,  a  Greek  writer 
of  uncertain  date,  wrote  a  work  entitled  ATjXiewra. 
(SchoL  ad  JpoiL  iikud.  i.  21 1,  419  ;  Diog.  Laert. 
L81,88.) 

An  inscription  found  at  Sigeum,  and  written 
bcmatrophedon)  is  referred  by  Bikkh  to  the 
abofOHBOBlioiMd  Pfcoaiillinio    l%t  inacription. 


begins  ^avo^'iKou  cjVI  tov  "EpnoKpirovs  rov 
JSfm&niiaimu  bekmged  to  the  base  of  a  atotae 
owoni  to  Oo  keMW  of  PhwodieM,  tad  Is  ovi- 

dently  later  than  the  time  of  Augustus  and 
Tiberiua,  though  it  would  at  first  sight  appear  from 
the  style  of  the  writing  to  have  been  of  very  an- 
iietit  liato.   (H'ickh,  Corp.  Inter,  vol.  L  n.  8.) 

PHANO MACII US  (♦a»'(Juax«0.an  Athenian, 
the  son  of  Callimachua.  lie  was  one  of  the  generals 
to  whom  the  inhabitants  of  Potidaea  surrendered, 
B.  C  429.  lie  was  shortly  afterwards  the  colleague 
of  Xenophon  the  son  of  Euripidca,  in  an  expedition 
oMhMlllieClMMdlao.  (Tim.  ft  70, 7»  i  DM. 
»i.  47.)  [CRM.] 

PilANO'STU£N£S  («ayo<rd<in|«),an  Andrian, 
tTM  tnlrartod  hj  the  Alhodna,  fai  B.a  407,  with 
the  command  of  four  Hliips,  and  was  sent  to  Andros 
to  succeed  Conon  on  that  station.  On  his  way,  he 
fell  in  with  two  Thurian  gallieio,  under  the  com- 
of  DorieiiA,  and  captured  them  with  their 
(X«w  iM.  i  6. 81 18k  1» »  Hot. /o%  ^ 
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541  ;  AeL  V.  H.  xiv.  5  ;  Ath.  xi.  p.  506,  a.  ;  m 
above,  Toi.  i  pp.  23S,  h.  1 067,  a.)        [R.  B.3 

PHA'NOTEUS  {*o»or*Cs\  a  Phocian  a'^ 
friend  of  Oreetea.  (S(mh.  EleeL  45,  660.>   i.^..  6. 

PHANOTHBA  (Oiotfay,  wm  wife 
the  Athenian  I  cariu  a.  [Icaku  s,  No.  l.J  Shewed 
mid  to  have  invented  the  hexameter.  (Cl—a.  AletXL 
oWMi  I.  OTV>|  vinnino  MMgHeen  ner  an 
the  Delphic  prieatoto  of  Apilil  «  AsXt/wG.  Stok. 
FhrUeg,  xxi.  26.)  [W.  M.  Q.J 

PHANTA'SIA  (4arT«4riaX  one  of  thoM  mm 
merous  peraonogea  (in  this  case  evidentlj  naytfaic) 
to  whom  Homer  is  Raid  to  have  been  ind»  bt.*d  for 
his  poems.  She  was  an  E^rpUan,  the  daugliter  <»t 
NMldnH^  an  inhabittuA  of  jiamphia.  She  wrote 
an  account  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  wanderingw 
ci  Odyaseoa  i  and  b«  poema  were  d^Kwited  in 
tko  tatofb  of  HophooMo  at  lieniffcio.  Hsmmv 
procured  a  copy  fnim  one  of  the  sacred  ecribe*, 
named  Phanitoa.  i^'raoi  this  tniditioo*  ,I«ip«isisfcy 
whflo  1w  ^inndMo  At  Monr*  inftn  Ihe  ^mAw 
establishment  of  librarioo  in  Efnpt.  (Lipsiu<%, 

pw*208.)  tW.lf.G.1 

PHANTON  (♦djrrwv),  of  Phlins,  a  Pyth». 
gorean  philosopher,  one  of  the  last  of  that  scbooU  a 
disciple  of  Philolaus  and  Eurytus,  and,  prolxbly  iit 
his  old ago^  contemporary  with  AristoxcnuA,  the  Pok 
ripatetic,  B.C.  320.  (lamblich.  de  VU.  Pt/thatj.  ctu 
35,36;  Diog.Lacrt.viiL  46.)  lW.M.ti.J 

PHAON  («ds*i'),thecelebiatoafemirite  of 
poetess  Sappho.  He  was  a  boatman  at  Mytilertp. 
and  alreadv  at  an  advanced  oge  and  of  ugly  a|»- 
peanmce ;  Ml  on  odo  oooirioB  ho  very  wiUn^Hj* 
and  without  acceptinjr  paymi-nt,  mrried  AphroJi*.,,. 
acroaa  the  aeot  for  which  the  goddess  gave  ^im 
yootli  obA  booai^.  Afttf  ttit  oopriio  m  ooU  ts 
have  fallen  in  love  with  him.  (Apian,  V.  If.  xii. 
18  ;  Pabeph.  i»  }  Laciaa»  iMoL  ifort.  9  ;  compw 
Sappho.)  [L.  &] 

PHAON,  a  freed nuin  of  the  emperor  Nero,  ia 
whose  villa  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  Nero 
took  refuge,  when  the  people  rose  again  6t  him, 
and  where  he  met  bis  death  a.  u.  68.  (Suet.  iNW. 
48,  49  ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixiii.  '28  ;  Anr.  Vict.  FpiL  5.) 

PHAON  f^otfi'),  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  dto 
Greek  pbyricMBO,  iHio  nrait  hnve  lived  in  or  bafco* 
the  fifth  century  B.  c,  as  he  was  either  a  contem- 
porary or  pcedeoeaior  of  Hippocrates.  Ue  wne  one 
of  the  penonatowhHiflBOMof  Hwoadiaiorflieo 
attributed  the  treatise  Ilfpl  Aio/ttji  'TyifjK^r, 
SaliAri  Vietm  HaHom,  which  fiuna  part  of  the 
HippocratieCdliOlfca  [HvoaUkni»p.486,  a.] 
(Galen,  Comment  m  Hippocr.  **  Al  Vict.  Hat.  tm 
Morh.  Ae«r'  i.  1 7,  vol.  xv.  p.  455.)      [W.  A.  G. ) 

PHARA'CIDAS  («opair(8at),  a  Lacedaemonian 
who  eonunanded  a  fleet  of  thirty  aUpo  sent  by  the 
Spartans  and  their  allies  to  the  as^^istance  of  the 
elder  Dionysins,  when  Syracuse  wius  Ixxieged  by 
the  Carthaginians  under  Himilco,  u.  c  396. 
Havin?  fallen  in  with  a  squadron  of  Carthaginian 
ahbs,  he  took  nine  of  them,  and  carried  them 
atty  into  the  iml  of  flymon.    Hli  wbM 

there  ir.fu5i  d  fresh  vijiour  into  the  besieged,  and 
he  appears  to  have  contributed  eaaential^  to  the 
eooeeooeo  tint  Mlowod.  At  Ae  aooo  Hom  ko 
lent  the  weight  of  his  luuie  and  influence  as  tiM 
representative  of  Sparta,  to  support  the  authority 
of  Dionysius.  (Diod.  xiv.  63,  70,  72 ;  Polvaan. 
ii.  11.)  [E.  H.  ll] 

PUA&ANOATES  (OiymMnijb  *  ^ < 
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KQ  of  Teaspes,  commanded  the  Marians  and  Col- 
dim  ni  dM  aoKpedition  of  Xerxei  against  Greece. 
iH**.  rii  79.)  H'-  i>  mentioned  again  by  Hero- 
isitm  (Le.  76%  aa  havuig  carried  off  by  riolence  a 
vMB  iff  Com*  wmA  aaoe  h&t  Ui  ccncabine.  She 
.  Tr^ami  W  lib*  Oiwta  albtf  the  battle  of 
i'^tfM.  [£.  £.] 

PBARASIEANBS  («ayNwMi^)'  1.  A  king 
rf  Lh-f  Scythmn  tribe  of  the  ChocMadana,  who  pre- 
■aiiil  himself  to  Alexander  th«  GiMk  at  Zariayii 
ac  328,  with  friendly  oftiBra,  wVUk  wma  imir> 
iUt  received,  and  an  alliance  oondadfld  between 
t&  OL  Me  pmraiaed  the  Macedonian  king  his  aa* 
in  conquering  the  tribes  between  the  Ca»- 
I  tlie  Kuxine  seaa,  when  Alennder  should 
lUe  cipeditioB.  (Am  Amok  it. 
M.) 

1  A  M  of  Phrataphemea,  tke  flinpef  FMAki 
■IBfVcanii.    (Ibid.  vj.  27.) 

IL  MK  o€  Iberia,  contempoiaiy  with  the  em- 
pa»mMiHL  H««rfM«ih&MHrlfillifMate8 

18  catahlikh  himself  on  the  throne  of  Armenia, 
a.  a.  35  ( AjiAACXoaB,  VoL  L  p.  3621 }  and  when 
Ae  Pvthiaa  priaee  Oiedee  aWeuipled  te  dlipewiie 

kia  of  hia  newly-acquired  kint:iinni,  Pharasmanea 
a^vmb!*^  a  large  oruiy.  with  which  he  totally  de- 
ie^::jtd  the  Parthtans  in  a  pitched  batde  (Tae.  ^an. 
\L  32 — 35).  At  a  later  period  (a.  o.  63)  be  in- 
tbtp.V'd  hi«  Hhad.tmittus,  whose  ambitious  and 
as^fiug  charact4fr  began  to  give  him  umbmKe,  to 
wmk»  war  upon  hia  imde  Mithridatea,  and  sup- 
port^ \nm  in  his  ent«»rpri3Ee  ;  but  when  Hhada- 
in  hia  turn  expelled  by  the  Parthians, 
laicB  (a.  IK  55),  and  took  refage  again 
m  hi*  father's  dominions,  the  old  king,  in  order  to 
with  the  Romans,  who  had  expressed 
ffpnonduin  ef  RbadnrftCaa, 
,UBMBl»AMh.  (I4A.  A42--  tn,  xiii.  6, 
'37.)  LtiLai 

PHARAX*  «r  Bpkam,  aacolplor,  vImid  Vt- 
trsrias  asentiona  aa  one  of  those  artists,  who 
faded  to  obtain  renown,  not  for  want  of  industry  or 
ikilUbiUofgoodfbrtane0u.Praef.§2).      [P.  9] 
PHARAX  1.  A  Spartan,  fitther  of 

the  StTphon,  who  was  one  of  the  priviners  taken 
by  DcsKMthenc»  and  Cleon  at  Spbactcria,  in  u.  c. 
4-25.    (Tfax.  ir.  38.) 
2.  One  of  the  council  of  ten,  appointed  by  the 
io  m^c.  4ltt,  to  control  Agia.   At  the 
ifatkalin  ha  naHilaail  the 
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I^  p-diTOHiTii-'ins  from  pressing  too  nmch  on  the 
iWiiaisri  oicmy,  and  so  running  the  risk  of  driring 
ikm  to  fce|«ir  (Una.  68,  t  INod.xB.  79  ; 
WeHu  ad  loc.).  Diodnnis  speaks  of  him  as  having 
Wea  high  in  dignitr  amta^  hia  coantt7iiien«  and 
PsaMuiiaa  (ri.  3)  tdli  na  tM  ba  traa  eoa  «f  those 
Is  wboai  Uie  Bpheaiana  erected  a  sutue  in  the 
t«rT- '  •  tf  Artemis,  after  the  close  of  the  Pclopon- 
»t%un  war.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  same 
pasBo  who  was  admind  in  B.  &  397,  and  o/yopc' 
aisd  with  Dercyllidas  in  his  invasion  of  Carin, 
vbsaa  the  private  property  of  Tisaapberoes  lay 
(taefUi»MI>  b  &fl^  be  Idd  d«g^  with 
120  ships,  to  Caunus,  where  Conon  was  then 
i ;  hot  he  WM  compelled  to  withdraw  by 
ef  m  Ify  fanm  wrihr  PbaraabaMna 
>j  i  Anaphemes,  acording  to  Diodorus,  in  whom 
kawmr  the  ktter  name  appeara  to  be  a  nistake 
fcr  Thsepbenies  (Xen.  AUK.  «.  1  H  IS.  Ac. ; 
Biod.  xiv.  79  ;  Pioa.  vi.  7  ;  Thirl  wall's  Greece^ 

til.mf,4U>  Wak«fnnXbaofaavaa(«|ib 


AOum.  xii.  p.  536,  b.  c.)  that  Pharax  was  much 
addicted  to  luxury,  and  was  more  Hka  a  Chedk  af 
Sicily  in  this  rc«pect  thnn  a  Spartan. 

3.  A  Spartan,  was  one  of  the  nmhaasadora  who 
were  sent  to  negetkte  aa  alBanea  with  AdiMW 
against  Thabai»  k  IM.  (Zan.  MO.  vL  A. 
i  33.)  CB.S.] 

PHAIIT8  (^>fX  a  idii  af  Heimet  and  the 
Danaid  Philodomeia,  by  whom  he  U'camt'  the  father 
of  Teliqgone.  tie  ia  tiie  reputed  fonoder  of  the  town 
af  Pfanaa  fn  Hfeaaanhi.  (Pans.  ir.  SO.  §  2,  vii. 
22. 1  3,  where  he  is  called  Pharea.)       [L.  S.] 

PHARMACEIA  {faptidKtiu\  the  nymph  of  a 
well  with  poisonous  powers,  near  the  river  I  Hakus, 
ui  Attica  ;  she  is  described  as  a  playmate  of  Orei- 
thyia  (Pht.  J*kamL  p.  229,  TinMoa,  I^x.  PlaU 
S.V.).    [L-S.] 

PH  ARMA'CIDES  {*tipfuuttSts%  i.e.  sorceresses 
or  witches,  is  the  name  by  which  the  Thelans  de- 
ngnated  the  divinities  who  delayed  the  birth  of 
Heraelea.  (Pane.  ix.  11.  §  2.)  [L.Sb1 

PHARNAHA'ZUS  («af>MfiR{W).  1.  Mw 
of  Phamaoea  ^huc  ii.  67). 

S.  Sea  of  Phaniaeai,  loecaaaea  Ua  iidwr  aa 
satrap  of  the  Persian  provinces  near  the  Hellea* 

Snt,  and  it  would  seem  from  a  paaaage  in  Thuejr- 
lea  (Tiil  58)  that  bia  bratihan  were  aseociated 
with  him  in  the  government  (comp.  Arnold  and 
Goller  aJ  Tkuc.  I.e.  ;  Knieper,  ad  Thuc.  viii,  6). 
Early  in  B.  c  412,  being  aaxiuus  to  support  tho 
Greek  cities  of  his  satrapy  in  their  intended  revolt 
from  Athens,  in  order  that  he  might  satisfy  tho 
demand  of  bis  master,  Dareius  II.,  for  the  tribute 
arising  from  them,  he  sent  ta  Sparta  two  OraA 
exiles  who  had  taken  refuge  at  his  court  (Calligci- 
tus  of  Mcyara  and  Timagoras  of  Cyaicus),  propoe* 
hig  aa  allMiee^  and  urging  that  a  Yiacidawiaabm 
fleet  should  be  despatched  to  the  irellespont.  The 
mmoment,  however,  actii^  chiefly  under  tha  in- 
iaaaeief  AkAiadea,  decided  in  fittroor  of  a  eoonter 
application  to  the  same  effect  from  Tfsaaphernes, 
the  satrap  of  Lydia ;  but,  in  the  congress  which 
the  Spartans  shortly  after  held  at  Corinth,  it  waa 
resolved  to  send  aid  to  the  Hellespont  after  Chioe 
and  Lesbos  should  be  won  from  Aihcns,  and,  in 
the  same  year,  a  squadron  of  twenty-seven  ships, 
which  had  been  prepared  fw  this  aerfiee,  was  de- 
spatched with  orders  to  proceed  under  Clrarchus  to 
co*operate  with  Pharaabasua,  if  it  should  seem  fit 
to  the  Spartaa  eoanaiirfBMaiHw  ware  aaat  oat  at 
the  same  time  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  Astro- 
chus  (Thuc  Tiii.  6,  8,  39jb  NothiuA,  however, 
appeara  to  hate  bMB  attempted  by  the  lannrtaa 
monians  in  this  quarter  till  the  spring  of  411,wbmi 
DxRCVLUOAS  marched  thither,  and,  being  joined 
by  Phainabaxus,  gained  posaeasion  of  Abydus,  and, 
fer  a  time,  of  Lampeacna.  In  the  Avowing  laai* 
mer,  as  Phamabazus  promispd  to  maintain  any 
force  which  might  come  to  his  aiii,nnd  tlie  sappliea 
from  Tiasaphemes  weia  BMne  grudgingly  aad  leaa- 
tily  fumishfd,  the  Spartans  sent  forty  shjps  undfr 
Clearchua  to  the  ilelleapont,  of  which  ten  only 
arrhredthaia;  bat,  the  naM  awHvea  eiii!  eaati- 
nuing  to  operate  with  thmn,  and  the  duplicity  of 
Tiaaaphecnea  becoming  mora  and  more  apparent,  the 
whole  anaament  aaSer  Mbidantt  toea  after  left 

Miletus  and  sailed  northward  to  unite  itself  with 
Phamabaaua  (Thuc  Tiii.  61, 62, 80, 99—109).  In 
thabatflabctweeatha  AAeabtt  and  Laeedaemonian 

fleets,  whicli  was  fought  near  Abydus  in  the  HUna 

jaar(BiC.  41I),aadia  which  the  Athaaiaaaiiaaefi^ 
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ton'ons,  Pbarnabazus  distinguished  Umielf  greatly 
by  his  zeal  in  behalf  of  his  allies,  ur^ng  his  horae 
into  the  sea,  and  fighting  as  long  a»  potsible  (Xen. 
HtU,  i.  1. 1  6 ;  Died.  zUL  46 ;  Pint.  Ah,  Vl\  In 
B.  c.  110  he  aided  Miiidarus  in  the  capture  of 
Cysicuc  J  and  in  the  battle  which  took  place  there 
■eon  after  [MofDAmus],  he  not  only  gave  valoaUe 
assistance  to  the  Lacedaemonians  with  his  forceii, 
which  were  dnwn  op  on  the  ahocet  hot.  when  fior- 
trnwdaahndagaiiiit  hia  Mendai  he  diecM  tlw 
pursuit  of  the  victorious  Athenians,  and  sheltered 
the  fugitiTet  in  his  camp.  He  also  supplied  each 
of  them  with  arms  and  clothing  and  with  pay  for 
two  months,  setting  them  to  guid  As  eOMli  oTllii 
province,  and  bidding  them  take  eoorage,  as  there 
was  plenty  uf  timber  in  tiie  king^  coimtry  to  build 
them  another  fleet  For  thfe  popoae  1m  flmyMd 
them  himself  with  money  and  materials,  and  ena- 
Uhd  them  to  set  about  the  construction  of  new 
ihip*  at  Aatandrai.  Ha  tiien  prepared  to  nanik 
to  tho  help  of  ChaloedOBi  Which  seemed  to  b(>  in 
danger  frnn  the  Athanba  fleet  under  Aldbiades ; 
Will  it  pnbibk  tint  the  retain  of  the  latter  to 
tlw  HaOai^mit  induced  Pharn  iljazus  to  relinquish 
hb  intention  and  to  remain  where  his  presence  ap- 
peared more  necessary.  It  was  about  this  time  also 
that  Hermocrates  was  indebted  to  his  generoeity 
for  nn  unsolicited  supply  of  money  for  the  purpose 
of  prtKiuring  ships  and  mercenaries  to  effect  his  re- 
turn to  Symeoae  [Hkamocratkr].  In  b.  c  409, 
PharnabaKUB  was  defeated  by  Alcibiades  and  Thra- 
syllus  near  Abydua,  and  his  province  was  ravaged 
bj  tha  Atheniana  (Xen.  HM.  L  1.  §§  14, 
flLH  17  ;  Diod.  xiii.  49—51,  63;  Plut.  Ale. 
98.)  In  B.  c.  408,  the  success  of  AUabiadea  and 
Ma  eoOeigiNa  •tChakaden  agaisit  Pfcamahama 
and  the  Spaitaa  harmost,  Hipp  crai.  s,  who  was 
ahiin  in  the  batlla»  indoGod  the  satrap  to  accept 
temu  of  accommodsto  flmn  iSbm  Adieniaiia,  and 
in  fiudier  engaged  to  give  a  safe  conduct  to  the 
amb'is^idnrs  whom  they  purposed  sending  to  Da- 
rems  (Xen,  HeU,  i.  3.  §§  4 — 14  ;  Diod.  xiii.  66  ; 
Pint.  Akk  SO,  81.)  Eariy  in  the  following  spring 
1m  waa  joumeyinc;  with  the  embassy  in  question  on 
thdr  way  to  the  Persian  court,  when  they  were 
met  by  some  Spartan  eoToya  returning  from  Suaa, 
where  they  had  obtained  from  the  king  all  they 
wilhed,  and  closely  followed  by  Cyrus,  who  had 
been  inTaoted  by  hie  fttimr  win  tte  gorermnent 
of  the  whole  sea-coast  of  Asia  Minor, and  had  been 
commiasioned  to  aid  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the 
war.  Atth«derfraorthtprinea,PhBtiialMunada> 
tained  the  Athenian  ambassadors  in  custody,  and 
threo  years  elapsed  before  he  could  obtain  leave  to 
dismiss  them  (Xen.  HM,  i.  4.  §§  1  —7).  Accord- 
ing to  Diodorus  (xiv.33)  it  was  he  who  gave 
information  to  ArtaTorxes  of  the  designs  of  Cynis  ;  | 
but  the  name  of  i'iiaiiiabazus  may  be  a  mistake  of 
the  anther  for  Tissaphanm  in  this  passage  aa  it 
certainly  is  in  other  parts  of  his  work,  e.  g. 
xiiL  36,  37,  38.  When  the  Ten  Thousand 
Oreaka,  in  ^eir  ntnat,  had  Naehad  Calne  in 
Bithynia,  Phamabaius  sent  a  body  of  cavalry  to 
act  against  them,,  and  these  troopa  made  an  inef- 
liMtaal  attempt  to  cheek  the  progreaoef  thdrnardi. 
(Xen.  Auab.  vi.  4.  §§  24.  &c.,  5.  §§  26— 
On  their  arrival  at  Chiyaopolis,  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Bosporus,  the  satrap  indnoed  Anas, 
ibius  by  large  promises,  which  he  never  redeemed, 
to  withdraw  them  from  his  territory.  [Anaxibil'k.] 
The  great  authority  with  which  Tissapherues  was 
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invested  by  Artaxenea  in  Asia  Minors  aa  a  wij 

for  his  services  in  the  war  with  Cynis,  nalurallr 
excited  the  jealousy  of  Phamabaius  ;  aud  the 
hostile  feeling  onitaally  Mterlaiiiad  \j  dM  aMnp* 
was  taken  advantage  of  by  Dercyllidas,  when  lie| 
passed  over  into  ALsia,  an  kc.  399,  to  protect  th«| 
Aaiatic  Gfoeka  agaonit  die  ^ntaa  powar.  rDut^i 
CYLLIDAS.]    In  n.  c.  3.06,  the  province  of  Pharau^' 
baxus  was  invaded  by  Agesilaus  but  the  Lacedae^ ; 
monian  cavalry  was  defeated  hj  that  of  the  satrap. 
In  395,  TiUiraustee,  who  had  been  aent  by 
Artaxerxes  to  put  Tissaphernes  to  death,  and  to 
succeed  hiui  m  his  government,  uuide  a  merit  with 
AgaaOava  of  hia  predacaeaorli  aacution,  and  oqswl  j 
him  to  leave  his  province  unmolested,  and    to  , 
attack  that  of  Pbaniabaxus  instead,  a  reoueat  to  i 
which  Agesihuu  acceded,  m  eoodJtian  ttat  Ti-  j 
thranste*!  should  bear  the  expense  of  the  march. 
Phatnabazus  met  the  enemy,  and  gained  a  alight  j 
advanhtga  aw  ana  of  theirnamiding  parties  ;  bat  | 
a  fen-  days  after  this  his  camp  was  surpris«»d  and  | 
captured  by  lierippidas,  and  he  was  hiauoif  obliged  i 
to  wander,  a  hoMad  fngitive,  aha«t  Ida  own  terri-  ] 
tory,  until  at  length  a  conference  was  arranged  | 
between  him  and  AgesiUus  by  a  friend  of  both 
parties,  Apollophanes  of  Cyzicus.  Xenophon 
gives  us  a  graphic  account  of  the  interview,  in 
which  the  satnip  upbraided  the  T/icedaemoniana 
with  the  ill  return  they  were  liuikiug  him  for  hia 
services   in  the  Peloponnesian  wai«  and  which  i 
ended  with  a  promise  from  Agesilaus  to  withdraw 
from  his  territory,  and  to  refirain  from  any  future 
invasion  of  it,  aa  long  aa  there  ihodd  bo  any  one 
else  for  him  to  fight  with.  (Xen.  Hell.  iii.  4.  55  12, 
&C.,  2o,  Aic  iv.  1.  U  1,  15—41  ;  Plat.  Ajtts. 
9—13 ;  Diod.  Ttw,  S6,  79,  80 ;  JaU.  vi.  1.) 
Meanwhile,  as  early  apparently  as  ac.  397*  Phar> 
nabaaus  had  connected  himself  with  Conon,  and 
we  find  tiiam  engaged  togediar  down  to  893  in  a 
series  of  sncoBiiral  operations  ttndcr  tho  aaaetioa 
and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Persian  king,  f  Co- 
NON.]    Phamabazus,  in  the  la«t>mentioned  year, 
returned  to  Ada,  and  we  have  no  findMr  aooocmt 
of  him  for  some  time.    His  satrapy  vras  invaded 
by  Anaxibius  in  389,  but  it  does  not  appesu 
whether  he  was  himsdf  naidiag  there.  (Xen. 
//<//.  iv.  8.  $  33.)    Two  years  after  we  find  Ario- 
barzanes  holding  the  government  of  Phanusbazus;, 
who  had  gone  up  to  eoort  la  natry  1^  V^*^ 
dan<;hter.     (Xen.  IleU.  v.  1.  ^  ?8,  Ages.  iii.  ?>  • 
Plut.  Ari,  27.)   So  £sr  we  are  on  sure  ground ;  i 
bnt  it  la  ywj  diiBcnIt  to  dedda  to  what  poied  w 
should  refer  the  unsiucossful  expedition  of  the  ' 
Persians  to  %ypt  under  Phamabazus,  Abrocomas, 
and  Tithnrastee.   Rehdantz,  however,  gives  some 
ver)'  pnibable  reasons  for  placing  it  in  B.  c.  392— 
I  3f)0.    (Kehdantz,  Vit.  Tph.^  Oi'itn:^  Timoth.  pp. 
32,  239 — 242  ;  comp.  Isocr.  J'afte<f.  p.  til),  d. ; 
Aiiatoph.  PUa.  178 ;  Joat     6.)   In  b.  c.  377, 
Phamabazus,  by  his  remonstrances  with  the  A  ilie- 
nians,  obtained  the  recall  of  Chabrias  from  the 
eervioa  of  Aeons,  king  of  Egypt,  and  also  a  pm> 
mi«e  to  send  Iphicrates  to  co-operate  with  the 
Persian  generals  in  the  reduction  of  tha  nbelliotts 
profinea.  The  oxpedition,  however,  under  Iphi- 

crates  and  riianialiaziis  ultimately  failed  in  li.  c. 
374,  chiefly  through  the  dilatory  proceedings  and 
the  aaeetma  cantion  of  the  latter,  who  excused 
himself  to  hia  cfdleagne  by  the  remark  that  wliila 

his  words  were  in  his  own  power,  his  action*  were 
iu  that  of  the  king.    ^Cuabrub  ;  Iphicratks  ; 
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NKTAJUBiaJ    Wlietber  the  diaastniu  letolt 
tfe  «xpidMiM  laqMite  ihnv  Phvaibnu 

t.    di'^rrace  at  court,  we  do  not  ktMnr*  Hwo 
fsftii  hit  ikmfipeMn  iroira  history. 
TW  ch— ctot  of  PlMniid«mw  it  <mlnffly  ^ 

^sstislMd  by  gencfodty  mati  oponneu.  Through- 
1  Ions  career,  the  aerrant  as  he  wu  of  a 
cm;;  ukd  exactiflg  court,  and  beset  by  un- 
terapdoas  oppon—tt»  ilill  find  him  mMdned 
'iai  faith,  if  we  exwpt  his  bn-ach  of  promise  to 
A&AXibnui.  the  Tery  doubtful  ca«e  of  the  muidt^r  of 
AiOBtAOBa,  and  his  conduct  above-mentioaBd  l9 
tilt  Athenian  aml>assadors,  in  which  1m  apftlW 
ti  hate  beea  hardly  a  free  agent. 

ns  ;  ir.f  d  with  Autopbradatps  in  the  command 
d  tbe  lieet  after  the  death  of  Memnon,  in  &  c. 
ta.  fA9wnnuu»aTm]  Tkey  weetrfed  fa 
i«4acing  MytiIeoe,Tenedo«,and  ChiM,and,  having 
4ciptehed  some  ships  to  Cos  and  Halicamaasos, 
Aiyaifled  with  100  of  their  fittteet  teeseb  to 
ft|iaH^  Haw  Aey  were  visited  by  Agts,  king 
W  Sparta,  who  mini»  to  ask  for  money  and  troops 
(0  tapgon  Uie  aiiti-31acedonian  party  in  the 
NipianMaa.  Bat  jnat  at  thie  cci^ii  fatalligeno; 
«Trwi  of  Alexander's  victory  at  Iwns,  and  Phar- 
■sbna,  ileariag  that  the  effect  of  it  might  be  the 
■Niter  CMaa.  adad  lUtlMr  widi  18  iU^Md 
mercenaries.  He  did  not,  however,  prevent 
ife  iikndew  froan  putting  down  the  Persian 
pansMBl*  aad  katraa  kkMdf  takaa  fwifoner ; 
M  he  escaped,  and  took  refuge  in  Co«.  (Arr. 
Jmkk.  1, 2,  13,  iiL  2  i  Cart.iii.  3» iv.  1, 6.) 

b  xe,  t24.  Artonia,  litlir  «f  Phmiluus, 
Ve  jriven  in  maniafa  to  Eomenes  by  Ak— der 
tht  Great;  and  in  ar.  321  we  find  Phamabasos 
Wiimiiliug  a  squuiirun  of  cavalry  for  Eumenes,  in 
AtfaMlafanUch  he  defeated  Craterus  and  Neop- 
tdeniTiiL  (Air.  AmaL  vii.  4  $  PlnL  £mm.  7  ;  Diod. 
wiii.  30—82.)  [E.E.J 

FHATINACBS  (•eywfamt).  1.  The  progenitor 
d  the  kbgs  of  Cappadocia,  who  is  himself  styh-d 
tyDiflddraa  king  of  that  country.  He  is  said  to 
■«  «mM  Atoeea,  ft  aiilar  af  Gnbyaee,  the 
vrun  :  bv  wliom  he  had  a  son  named 
<Attes«  who  was  the  great-grandfather  of  Anaphas, 
if  Iht  aevaa  PteBrfaw  who  dew  tha  Magi. 
irhc4  ixxi  Ac;  Phot,  p.  517.)  [ANafSaa]. 
fiu  the  whole  g^noalogy  is  probably  lictitioos. 

^  Father  of  Artabsaus,  who  commanded  the 
Ptnhtans  and  Chorasmiane  la  Ih*  txpedition  of 
Itn^  airain»t  Gn-t'ce.  [ARTAiaMMb  ^'o-  -] 
^  sou  oi  Piiaraabazus,  appeim  to  have  been 
«f  the  yiaihiM  ■  of  Asia  near  the  HeUes- 
m^u  esriy  as  B.C.  430.  (Thuc  ii.  67.)    He  is 
^■^■•fKotly  "">iYti«ff^  aa  aieigning  Adramyt- 
^  fcr  a  plaea  af  ■iHtiwimt  ta  tta  Deliraa, 
had  bci»n  exp«?lled  by  the  Athenians  from 
Acer  Bttive  iaiaad,  a.c.  422.  (Id.  t.  1  j  Diod. 

A  Pcrtian  of  high  rank,  and  brother-in-law 
*f  teeiu  Codomannas,  who  was  killed  at  the 
^••h  ef  thi-  (Ininicus,  &c  334.  (Arr.  i4»ai.  i. 
•••M;  IM.  xvii.  21.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ing  of  Pontus, 

^  tl»  ma  of  Mithridates  IV.,  whom  he  tiuc- 
on  the  threna.  (Jastiii.  xxxviiL  5,  6  ; 
Clm.  r,,  //  Tol.  iii.  pp.  424,405).  The  date 
^ acc«ssion  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty,  but 
I  \  u  — igiiti  cooiectundly  by  Mr.  CUnlon  to 
^utiLciM.  It  fa  cMlua,  at  iMit,  tfairt  ha 


waa  on  the  throne  before  b.  c.  183,  in  which  year 
haMMaaM  fa  laducing  the  importaDt  dty  «l 
flfaOMi  wUdl  had  been  long  an  object  of  ambition 
fa  Oa  kfan  of  Pontaa.  Tha  Rhodiana  lent  an 
tail—y  teRapa  fa  aonphfa  af  thie  aagweiien,  bat 
without  effect.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  545 ;  Polyh.  zxiv.  10 ; 
Liv.  xL  2.)  About  the  same  time  Phamaces 
became  inrolred  in  disputes  with  his  neighbour, 
Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamoa,  which  led  fa  fapaatad 
embassies  from  both  monarchs  to  Rome,  as  well  as 
to  uartuii  hu&iilities.  But  in  the  spring  of  IBl, 
wHneot  waitbg  fur  the  return  of  his  nmh—idere, 
Phamaces  Riiddeiily  attacked  both  Eumenes  and 
Ariaiathes,  and  invaded  Cialatia  with  a  huge  force. 
Bamanee  ojppeeed  Um  at  tha  head  af  aa  amy; 

but  hostilities  were  soon  suspended  by  the  arrival 
of  tha  Koman  deputies,  appointed  by  the  senate 
ta  fa^afae  fata  the  aaatteta  fa  diepata.  Nego- 
tiations were  accordingly  opened  at  Pergamus,  but 
led  to  no  resttUt  the  denumds  of  Pharnacea  being 
rejected  by  tha  Raoiane  ae  vnreaaonable  ;  and  the 
war  araa  fa  aaaaeqaence  renewed.  It  continued, 
apparently  with  various  interruptions,  until  tho 
summer  of  b.c.  17i^,  when  Piiamaces,  finding 
hiaeelf  wable  to  cope  vilk  tifa  combined  forces  ef 
Eumenes  and  Ariarathe*.  wn«i  compelled  to  purchase 
peace  by  the  cession  of  all  his  couquebts  in  Cialatia 
and  Pi^thlagonia,  with  the  exception  of  Sin  ope. 
(Polyb.  XXV.  2,4,6,  xxvi.fi  ;  Liv.  xl.20;Di(nl.  xxix. 
Ejk,  Valu,  pp.  576, 577.)  How  long  he  continued 
to  reign  after  thb  we  koaw  nat;  m  It  appears, 
from  an  incidental  notice,  that  he  Via  Itill  on  the 
throne  in  B.O.  170.  (Polyb.  zxvfi.  15  {  Clinton, 
F.  JSr.  vaL  ia  p.  436.)  The  hnpartial  teatimony 
of  PoWbius  coniirms  tho  comphiints  of  Eumenea 
and  the  Romans  in  regard  U»  the  arrogant  and 
violent  character  of  Phamacee.  [E.  11 .  B.J 
PHA'BNACES  II.  (<l>a^i^),kfaffef  Ptontaa, 

or  more  properly  of  the  BoNponi*,  was  the  fon  of 
.Mr.iirui.aes  the  Great.  According  to  Ap^ian  he 
was  treated  by  his  father  with  gnat  dutmction, 
and  even  designated  as  his  successor,  but  we  find 
no  mention  of  him  until  the  dote  of  the  life  of 
MlthfMatM^  after  tha  latter  had  taken  laAiBa 
from  the  arms  of  Pompey  in  the  provinces  north 
of  the  Euxiaa.  But  the  icheaiee  and  preparatioaa 
of  the  aged  nenaidi  tat  mawfag  the  war  witfi 
the  Romans,  and  even  carrying  his  arms  into  the 
heart  of  their  empire,  excited  the  alarm  of  Phar- 
naoes,  and  ha  took  advantage  of  the  spirit  of  dis- 
contMt  iHdA  aadatad  among  the  assembled  troope 
to  conspire  against  the  life  of  his  father.  His 
design'  dii»covered  ;  but  be  was  supported 

by  tta  favour  of  the  army,  wha  hroke  oat  inta 
open  mutiny,  declared  Phamaces  their  king, 
aiid  marched  against  the  imhappy  Mithridatei) 
wh«v  after  eatanl  frmtleea  appeak  fa  hfa  eon,  waa 
compelled  to  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  B.c.  63. 
(Appian.  MOkr.  110,111 ;  Dion  Caes^xuviL  12. 
For  farfaer  dataBe  and  aathoritiee  eee  Miraai* 
DATK&)  In  order  to  ^ecn^e  hitnsolf  in  the  poaiei 
sion  of  the  throne  which  be  had  thus  gained  by  par- 
ricide, Phameces  haatened  to  send  an  embojisy  to 
Pompey  in  Syria,  with  ofiers  of  submission,  and 
hostiigfs  for  his  fidelity,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
licut  the  body  of  Mitbriaatee  to  Sinupe  to  be 
at  the  dhpessl  of  tha  BaaHOi  genenL  Fonnaj 
readil\'  accepted  iiis  overtures,  and  granted  him 
the  kingdom  of  the  Bosponu  with  the  titles  of 
friend  rad  aUy  af  tha  nmum  people.  (ApfAttb 
Aittr.  1IS>  ltd;  Bmo  Omi  wnrii.  14.) 

Ji 
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PH  ARNASPES. 


PHAYLLL'3. 


For  aome  time  Pfaaniaoet  appear*  to  have  re 
ouAMd  onntMited  wftii  tke  Mnuti  Am  aMigned 

him  ;  and  we  know  no  events  of  his  reign  during 
Hum  period,  except  that  he  entered  into  eztenuTe 
TCiMbM,  both  hoetOe  and  friendly,  with  the  nir- 
rounding  Scythian  tlibeb  (flttalx  si  p.  495, 
506.)  But  the  increasing  diaaennoni  among  the 
Roman*  thenuelres  emboldened  him  to  turn  his 
arms  agaiott  tb»  ftea  city  of  Phanagoria,  which 
had  been  expressly  excepted  from  the  grant  of 
Pompey,  but  which  he  now  reduced  under  his 
sabjee^m.  Kot  long  dienrarda,  ih»  cirfi  war 
having  actually  broken  out  betw(M>n  Caesar  and 
Pempey,  he  detenninsd  to  aeiae  the  opportnaity  to 
retntlate  Uaiself  in  bis  fatber^  dwriiilaBi,  and 
made  himself  master,  almost  without  opposition,  of 
the  whole  of  Cokhia  aiul  the  leaser  Axnenia. 
Hwmpoa  ]Molra,tba  ktegof  tba  ktlar  eantrf, 
applied  to  Domitius  CalvinuK,  the  lii  titt  nant  of 
Caeaar  in  Asia,  for  his  support,  which  was  readily 
granted ;  but  the  combined  foreea  of  tbe  Roman 
general  and  tht  €UtMui  ktaig  were  totally  de- 
feated by  Phamaces  near  NicopoHs  in  Armenia, 
and  the  latter  was  now  enabled  to  oecupy  the 
whole  of  Pontus,  including  the  important  cities  of 
Aniiftus  ami  Sinope.  (Appian.  Mithr.  120  ;  Dion 
Cass.  xiii.  45,  46  ;  Hirt.  B.  AU*.  34—41  ;  Strab. 
adL  p.  547.)  He  sew  received  intelUgenee  of  the 
nvelt  of  Aw\nder,  to  whom  hf  ha<l  entnisted  the 
goTemnuMit  of  Bosporus  during  his  absence,  and 
was  preparing  to  veMm  1o  chnstlae  Ma  rebel 

afficer,  when  the  approach  of  Caesar  ]ii>:is«-lf  com. 
peUxMi  him  to  turn  all  hia  attention  towards  a  more 
mmfdabb  MMogr-  Fbamaeea  at  flzat  endeavoiirad 
toeoodliataditooBfiMtorby  pnoefbl  messages  and 
otkn  of  submisston,  with  the  view  of  gaining  time 
until  the  affiurs  of  Rome  should  compel  the  dictator 
to  return  tUtbei;  But  the  rapidity  and  decision 
of  Caesar'«  movemejits  qnickly  divoncerted  these 
plauA,  and  brought  uu  a  decisive  action  near  Zela, 
in  which  the  army  of  Phamaces  was  utterly  de- 
feated, and  he  himself  ^-ith  difficulty  made  his 
escape  with  a  small  body  of  horsemen  to  Sinope. 
FVdoi  tfienee  he  proeaeded  by  eea  to  tfio  Bee- 
poms,  where  he  asst'iiiMi-d  a  force  of  Scythian  and 
tiannatian  troops,  with  which  he  reguued  poaaes- 
(riott  of  the  dtiea  of  Tbeodorfa  waA  ffmhapaenm, 
but  was  ultimately  defeated  and  slain  by  Asander. 
According  to  Appian,  he  died  in  the  iield  fighting 
bravely  ;  Dion  Cassias,  on  the  contrary,  states 
that  he  wiis  taken  prisoner,  and  subsequently  put 
to  death.  (Appian.  MUhr.  120  ;  Dion  Cass.  xliL 
45—40 ;  HirU  iicU,  AUue.  65—77  ;  Plut.  Caet, 
50;  Soot  JULIA.) 

Phamaces  was  about  fifty  years  old  at  the  time 
of  his  death  (Appian,  of  which  he  had 

nigMd  nearly  sixtawu  It  appana  tbat  ho  left 
•vranl  tons,  one  of  whom,  named  Dnreius,  was 
fat  fk  ahon  time  estaMikbed  by  Antony  on  the 
throne  of  Pinitas.  (Appian,  B.  C  v.  75 1  8lnik 
xii.  p.  560.)  His  daughter  Dynamis  was  married 
to  Polemon  1.  Iting  of  Boiyoraa.  (Dion  Cass.  liv. 
24.)  (RH.B.] 

PHA'RNACBS*  tBingraTcr  of  precioua  stones, 
two  of  whose  gems  are  extant  (Stosch,  pi.  50  ; 
Brocci,  vol.  ii.  No.  93  ;  Sf>ihhurtf  (icma^  No.  1 1  ; 
J.  C  do  Jonge,  NoHm  tur  le  Cabinet  de*  AfSdailles 
'hi  Roi  des  Pm  Ba$,  1  ni."]. )  [  P.  S. ] 

PHAKNAPATB8.   [Ab8Acbs,  p.  357,  b.] 

PHARMASPB8  iUfidnnf),^  Persian, of  the 
teiOy  of  Ifao  AchMMoUbM^  wtt  tho  ftthar  of  Om- 


sandane,  a  &vouxite  wi£»  of  Cjma  the  UreaU 
(Her.fi.  l,fiL  9.)  ' 
PIT  A  RNU'CHUS  or  PHARNU'CH  KS  ( i-^p- 
yovxos,  4>apyo^X^t^  1.  An  officer  of  Cjzus  tike 
Elder,  nd  one  of  the  diffiiMfco  of  Ida  OBwli^r  in 
the  war  with  Croesna  After  the  cooqveat  of 
Babylon  he  was  made  satrap  of  the  HeUeapontin« 
Phrygia  and  Aeolis.  (Xen.  C^rqp.  vi.  3.  §  32, 
TiL  1.  §  22,  via.  6. 1 7.) 

2.  One  of  the  thn«p  cnmmnnders  of  the  cavalry 
in  the  army  of  Xerzett.  A  fall  from  his  horae  brought 
on  on  iUawB,  which  preventt  d  him  from  proceed iiy ' 
with  the  expedition  into  (in'ece,  and  obliged  him 
to  remain  behind  at  Sardts.  By  his  order  the  horae^ 
bga  won  oat  oir  «t  Ao  kMoo  OB  tbo  apal  wkoM  Iw  I 
had  thrown  his  master  (Herod,  vii.  8B).  The  name 
Piuunnchaa  occaxa  alao  aa  that  of  a  Pmian  con^ 
wmto  fa  Hm  Athm  of  Aoaflhylus  (305,  928).  I 

3.  A  Lycian,  whm  appointed  by  Alexander  tte  . 
Great  to  command  the  force  sent  into  Sogdiam 
against  Spitunenes  in  &  c.  329.   Tbe  raanlt  of  tte 
erpeditimt  was  disastrous.    [CAaxNt's,  No.  SLj  : 
Phamnches  had  be^^n  entrnsted  with  its  snperin- 
tendence,  because  he  was  :icquainted  with  the  lai>- 
giiagi  of  tbe  baibocians  of  tho  logfcm,  and  had  I 
shown  much  dexterity  in  his  interconrse  with  them- 
According  to  Aristobulus  he  was  conscious  of  iiia 
ddWaaay  In  wOitary  akin,  md  wiabod  to  eede  tin  I 
command  to  the  three  Macedonian  officers  who 
were  acting  under  him,  but  they  refused  to  accept 
it  (Air.ilM5.iT.8,5,6iOaM.Tii.6,7.) 

PHARNU'CHUS  {*apyovxoi),  an  hiatorim 
of  uncertain  dato»  who  wrote  a  history  of  Persia. 
Ho  WW  ftnitNo  of  Antioek  fa  Meoo^otnmia,  and, 
as  this  town  was  called  Asibe  or  Nasibe  by  its  in*  | 
habitants,  Phamuchus  received  the  name  of  Asi- 
benus  or  Nasibenus.  (Steph.  Hyz.  s.  r.  'Arri^x**''  I 
Voss.  dc  Hist.  Graee.  p.  483,  ed.  Weatennaiin  ; 
comp.  Fabr.  ISihl.  (Irarc.  vol.  iii.  p.  540.)     [K.  K.J 

I'ilAHUS  (4>a^tfs),  the  belmunau  of  Menelaus, 
from  whom  the  iaknd  of  Pharos,  at  tbe  aoMk  of  I 
the  Nile,  was  believed  to  bsffO  ioilliil  its  namau 
(Staph.  Bya.  «. «.  «opoi.)  £U  a.1 

PHARTOABA  (♦opuyalaXaiaiinmof  Hen» 
derived  from  the  town  of  Pharygae,  in  LfK-ris, 
where  she  had  a  temple.  (St^u  Bya.  s.  c  *ap6- 
ytu  ;  comp.  Btnk  ix.  p.  426.)  [1^8.] 

PHASELITK.  [Thbodkctbs.] 

PHA8IS  (♦offij),  a  painter,  who  is  only  known 
by  an  epigram  of  Cornelius  Lonainns,  in  which  he 
is  praised  for  boviaf  painted  tfio  fMkAthniiii 
general  Cynegeints,  not,  a«  he  wn*  n«nally  rrpm- 
sented,  with  one  hand  cut  otf  (see  Herod,  vi.  1 14), 
but  w^ith  both  his  hands  atiU  nnmutilated  ;  it  beii^ 
but  fair,  according  to  the  conceit  of  the  epigram- 
matist, that  the  hero  ahould  not  be  deprived  of 
theeo  WdawbiabliidiNnUB  fanlnl^M  | 

(Brunck,  Anal,  vol  iu  p.  200,  AntA.  Plan.  iv.  117  ) 
We  have  no  indication  of  the  oainter^a  age  ;  he 
was  perhaps  contamponuy  wiA  tto  poet  [  P.  ^^.1 
PHAVORl'NUS.  [Favorinus.] 
PHAYLLUS  (4»o»AAot).  1.  An  athlete  of 
Crotona,  who  had  thrico  gained  the  victory  at 
the  Pythian  gamea.  At  the  time  of  the  Persian 
invasion  of  Greece,  Phayllus  fitted  out  a  ship  at  his 
own  expense,  with  which  he  joined  the  Greek 
fleet  aasembled  at  Sokunia,  and  took  part  in  tho 
memorable  battle  that  ensu-^d,  n.  c.  480.  This 
was  the  only  assistance  furnished  by  the  Greeks  «f 
Italy  or  Si4%  to  tMr  ooniraMB  Ml  tfcigk  oeci- 
don.  (BoBBd.  fiiL  d7tFki&x.Xi2t  Ffak 


f 


PHEGEUS. 

Alex.  M.)  It  is  probiibly  thia  Phaylltis  whose 
vwietM  ious  u  an  athlete  are  celebrated  in  a 
iJhiTO  epignuB.  (Amik.  PtL  toL  ii  p.  851  ; 
S«ii  r.  ♦avAAoy  and  vTrrp  tA  ictMLfifiiva ; 
iulitk.  (M.  a  pw  ioj^l.  64  t  Tnte.  CkiL  xa, 
05;  SchaL  «r  JffM^ii.  ^dkML  «14.> 

i  A  SjiacoMB,  who  waa  tent  oat  by  his  coun- 
ajwn  with  a  fleet  to  leproH  the  piradea  of  the 
Tjirimiua,  B.  c.  453 ;  bat  afbr  Uying  waste  the 
ef  iilUii.  km  Mffmd  himseif  to  be  briVicd 
h  lis?  fn-my,  and  remained  inactire,  on  which 
tammii  ait«r  iiu  return  to  Syracuse  he  was  con- 
4Hed  and  dmoa  mto  exile.   (Diod.  xi.  B8.) 

X  APhocian,  brother  of  Onomarchus,  whom  he 
■mnM    genetml  of  the  Phociaua  in  the  Sacred 

Ik  He  h«i  aboadf  bdd  iiiif  iirlmit  mm  >d» 

•dcr  his  brother,  by  whom  In-  bad  bwn  sent  with 
«  ma  ef  7000  men  to  Muport  LTCophron  of 
fit  iphrt  PUHy  Ih  HliB  OmtatMoi- 
acn  1  ~  as  unsuccessful,  being  defeated  by  Philip 
mi  ttntM  oat  of  Tbiwly  ;  but  on  the  death  of 
^hmmimt  tn  Stt,  he  appeoi  tt  Imw  coo* 
»fAtA.  without  oppontum  to  the  diief  command, 
flt  iamediately  eet  to  work  to  restore  the  afEsin 
IW  Phociana.  By  an  MnTp*ring  oae  of  the  vast 
tmmi  at  kii  dispowl,  aad  by  ^Uiiig  the  pay 
his  nscrt^narit-?*,  he  fjuicVlv  rp-as#cniblpd  a  nu- 
anuy,  ui  addiuou  to  which  auxUiarioti  were 
Um  by  the  Achae—i,  iMiiaetnoniant, 
o4  Athenians,  and  the  fugitive  tyrants  of  Pherae, 
Ljrcapkgn  Hid  Potbokus,  also  ioiaed  hun  with  a 
HrfwwniMiliii.  TfeMMeM  af  hit  BuUtary 
-T'-s'i^ns  was,  however,  far  from  corrr<;ponding 
ktutssflMpnpamtiMia.  He  invaded  lioeotia; 
hi^irfuliila  Area  iiiiiirfwi  wtkms,  appa- 
wiIt  tone  of  them  very  dedsiTe,  as  we  next 
iid  Jua  tonuQg  his  anna  agunat  the  Epicnemidian 
Iniiias.iad  hostilii 


hostilitiea  wan  carried  on  with  alter- 
'■^\.m  of  soocess  but  no  atrildng  result  Meaa- 
»We  Phajlltts  himstdf  wa»  attnck«*d  with  a  lin* 
disorder  of  a  conaiuiiptive  kind,  to  which  he 
U  %  TictiB  afUr  « loog  and  pauif ol  iUnesa,  B.  C. 

(Died.  rvL  35—38,  ;  Pans.  x.  2.  §  ; 
H«pw.  e.  4<tfiAA«t.)  In  this  natural  disease  his 
«w«nraapUidyM  k  lk« lidlwt dMtla of 
|ii|»decCTson  tkt  MlriMtt  jMlilt  «C  tke  of- 


tb^  acred  treasures  w  ith  a  fitf  more  lavish 
^  tkn  ether  of  hia  brothers,  and  he  it 
■■■4  if  bestowing  the  consecrated  ornaments 
his  wife  and  naistresaes.    (Diod.  zrL  61 ; 

^hs^Bp.  ap.  Atken.  xiiu  p.  ^05  ;  Kpbor.  ibid. 
*l>f.232.)  The  chief  command  in  hiii  hands  ap- 
Vi*n  to  h«it  abaady  HRHnd  the  charactir  uf  a 
•■■■thy  (IVm.  r.  Aristocr.  p.  6C1),  and  began 
f*«  to  be  regarded  aa  hereditary,  so  that  he  left 

[Phalabcus.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

jgOA^NUS.  [IpiijcuifUt.J 
ramus (♦1ry«t^f).   1.  AMwraTPbo. 

"^«.  and  king  of  PsopUa  in  Arcadia.  The  town 
]|[Ph<jHa,  which  had  before  been  called  Eryman- 
■■i  ■HklieTcd  to  have  derived  its  name  from  him. 
^^oently,  however,  it  was  changed  again  into 
(Steph.  Uyz.  ».  r.  ♦iJ7«.o  ;  Pans.  viii.  24. 
He  is  said  to  have  becJi  the  fhther  of  Alphe- 
$y  »  Aaiaea,  Pnooua*  axvd  Agenor,  or  of 
^"•■■i  ■idAxion  (P^iWi.  vi.  17.  §  4,  viii.  24.  45 
I  ApoUod.  iiL  7.  §  6;  ;  and  to  have 
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but  wns  slain  by  the  sons  of  AkBHMk  (ApolML 
Lci  compb  Alcmabon.) 
9.  AtOBtf  ItaMa»p>MlarH«|ihMttaiatT%, 

was  slain  by  Diomedes.    (Horn.  //.  f.  81,  &a) 

3.  One  the  wwnnanioiH  of  AffiiiM.  (Vin> 
Am,  Am.)  ih\V 
PHEI'DIAS  (♦•»8f«f),or  in  Utin,  PHI'DI AS. 
1.  Of  Athens,  the  son  of  Charmides,  was  the  greatest 
•eulptor  and  statury  of  Greece,  and  probobly  of 
the  whole  world. 

I.  J/is  Life.  It  is  rpmnrknble,  in  the  case  of 
many  of  the  ancient  artists,  huw  great  a  contrast 
exists  between  what  we  know  of  their  ^tme,  and  even 
sonu'timt's  what  we  see  of  their  wf)rks  and  what 
we  con  iearu  respecting  the  events  of  their  Uvea. 
Thus,  with  respect  to  PlieiiiM,  «•  yamii  Wl  iiv 
details  of  his  jienwnal  history,  and  even  these  aro 
beset  with  doubta  and  difficulties*  What  is  known 
«fdi  ikaakte  mctainty  nay  be  mmmA  «p  in  • 

few  words.  He  executed  v.v^^X.  of  his  greatest 
works  at  Athena,  during  the  f'*'"'"'«trw!iij|i  of  Pe- 
lieltat  iMindbWlhtBitiuillMhoty  ndgold 
statue  of  Zeus,  the  most  renowned  work  of  Greek 
statuary  :  he  worked  for  other  Greek  dtiet ;  and 
he  died  just  before  the  commencement  of  the  Pelo> 
ponnesian  War,  in  B.  a  482*  The  importance  of 
the  subject  demands,  however,  a  careful  examin»- 
tion  of  the  difhculties  which  surroimd  it  The  first 
of  these  difficulties  relates  to  the  cardinal  point  off 
the  time  when  the  artist  flootklltdi  mA  tl»  If^ 
proximate  date  of  hia  lurth. 


Tt  is  well  IdMwn  bow  little  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  the  dalM  ■ndci  which  Pliny  groups  the  names 
fAm^mAwMm.  NotonlyaonMhBslsorraM 
embrace  naturally  artists  whose  ages  differed  by 
several  years,  but  it  is  important  to  observe  the 
nrinciple  on  which  the  dates  are  generally  chosen 
by  Pliny,  namely,  with  reference  to  aome  important 
epoch  of  Greek  history.  Thus  the  0-1  th  Olympiad 
(B.C.  444 — 440),  at  which  he  places  I'licidios,  is 
evidently  chosen  because  the  first  year  of  tlal 
Olympiad  was  the  date  at  which  Pericles  began  to 
have  the  sole  administration  of  Athens*  (Clinton, 
fbi&iMLsk«444).  Tlw  dUt  of  PHny  d«teit> 
mines,  therefnn\  nothing  as  to  tbe  age  of  Pht  idias 
at  thia  time,  nor  aa  to  the  period  over  which  hia 
artisllelHbaKlsBded.  NmOMlssa,  It nou tow 
that  this  coincidence  of  the  period,  during  which  tiM 
artist  ezecated  his  greatest  works,  with  ^e  adminia> 
timtion  of  Perkles,  furnishes  the  best  doe  to  the  so* 
lution  of  the  difficulty.  It  fortrids  as  to  any  up  tiM 
artist's  birth  so  high  as  to  make  him  a  very  old  man 
at  this  period  of  his  life  :  not  because  old  age  would 
necessarily  hare  diminished  his  powsn ;  dioagfa 
even  on  this  point  those  who  quote  the  examples  of 
Pindar,  Sophocles,  and  other  great  writers,  do  not, 
perhapopaolM  wrfHdeiit  oD>  wimo  fcf  tfca  diflbwwco 
between  the  physical  force  rcqnifid  fit  Ae  pro- 
doction  9i  such  a  work  as  the  Osifpos  ofCUomw 
and  tko  oiMKtioil,  or  efM  llie  saperintondence,  of 
such  wodts  aa  the  sculpturea  of  the  Parthenon,  and 
the  colossal  statues  of  Athma  and  Zeus :— but  the 
real  force  of  the  argument  is  this  ;  if  Pheidias  had 
besa  abnay  Ughly  «atinguihe«  m  m  anbl 

•  The  vagueness  of  Piiny's  dates  is  further 
shown  by  his  appendmg  the  words  ^*  Ak'fSkx  OCXk 
fiostrue  (frbin  <iKno,"  which  give  a  date  ten  years 
higher,  B.  c.  454.  This,  however,  cannot  be  very 
&r  ft«i  tht  4Mi  al  vlddt  PiMidiM  %» to  mriBk 
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Miriy  half  a  century  earlier,  it  is  incredible,  first, 
tlut  the  soticei  of  kk  eadier  produedim  should 
1m  W  scanty  as  they  arp,  and  next,  that  his  fame 
•hoald  b«  so  thoroughly  identified  as  it  is  with  the 
w«fln  wUeh  he  «Meat«d  at  this  period,  fladi  an 
occasion  as  the  restoration  of  the  sacred  monuments 
of  Athens  would,  we  may  be  sure,  product  the 
artbt  whew  genina  gddad  wlMle  WQilc,  «• 
kiinw  that  it  did  produttr  n  now  development  of 
art  itself :  aad  it  is  hardly  concelTable  that  the 
aMMlar  spirit  «f  lUs  new  «m  mm  s  naa  «f  iMariy 
•tventy  years  old,  whose  early  studies  and  works 
mast  have  been  of  that  stiflf  archaic  style,  from 
which  even  CaUmis,  who  (on  this  hypothesis)  was 
much  his  junior,  had  not  entirely  enuuicipatcd  him- 
sel£  Thi-i  principle,  we  think,  will  be  found  to 
furnish  the  best  guide  tiirough  the  conilicting  tes- 
timonies and  opinions  respecting  the      of  Pheidias. 

Several  writers,  the  best  exposition  of  whose 
Tiews  is  given  by  Thiersch  (UeUrdm  EpochtH  der 
Mimim  Kmd  —fcr  4m  OHtekm,  p.  US,  Ac), 
place  Pheidias  almost  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century  b.  c,  making  him  alrndy  a  young  artist 
of  fooM  distiiMlioB  at  tin  tina  of  the  ImtUa  of 
Marathon,  h.  c.  490  ;  and  that  on  tlie  following 
grounds.  Pausanias  tells  us  (i.  28.  §  2)  that  the 
colossal  bronze  statue  of  Athena  Proroachos,  in  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens,  was  made  by  Pheidias,  out  of 
the  tithe  of  the  spoil  taken  from  the  Metirs  trhn  din- 
embarked  at  Maraikan ;  and  he  elsewhere  mentions 
Other  itataaa  wUA  Pheidiaa  nada  ootof  the  same 
spoils,  namely,  the  gronp  of  statues  which  the 
Athenians  dedicated  at  Delphi  (x.  10.  §  Ik  and 
tiMMrolitk  af  Athena,  in  har  tn^  at  Pfalaeae 
(ix.  4.  §  1).  It  may  Ijo  observed  in  {lassing,  with 
respect  to  the  two  latter  works,  that  if  they  had 
idlihHedthataliilriaf  diflBRneaef  style,  as  com- 
pared with  the  great  works  of  Pheidias  at  Athens, 
which  mu$t  hare  marked  them  had  they  been  made 
iome  half  century  earlier  than  these  great  works, 
Pausanias  would  either  not  bare  believed  them 
to  b<?  the  works  of  I*heidias,  or  he  would  have 
made  some  observation  upon  their  archaic  style, 
■ad  have  informed  us  hov  aaily  Pheidias  hagaa  to 
work.  The  question,  however,  chiefly  turns  upon 
the  first  of  the  above  works,  the  statue  of  Athena 
Pkomadiiia,  wMeh  ia  otoitlMlaQ  all  hands  to  hare 
been  one  of  the  most  important  productions  of  the 
art  of  Pheidiaa.  The  argtuneut  of  Thiersch  is, 
that,  in  the  ahaanee  af  any  aManent  to  the  eon- 
trary,  we  must  assume  that  the  commission  was 
given  to  the  artist  imroediatelr  after  the  victory 
which  the  statue  was  intended  ta  commemorate. 
New  it  ia  tfidant,  at  fiiat  eight,  1»  whit  oita- 

ordinary  conclnsion  this  nssumolitA  drives  us. 
Pheidi.u  must  already  have  been  of  some  reputation 
to  be  entrusted  with  soah  %  work.  We  cannot 
suppose  him  to  have  been,  at  the  least,  under 
twonty-fiva  years  of  age.  This  would  place  his 
birth  in  a4&6U.  Thanfbn^  at  the  tfane  when 
he  finished  his  great  statue  of  Athena  in  the  Par- 
thenon (b.  c.  438),  he  must  have  been  77  \  and 
nftar  mohing  such  an  age  he  goea  to  BHa,  and  Up 
daflnkaa  the  colov.s;il  htatue  of  Zeus,  upon  etM* 
pleting  which  (b.  c.  433,  probably),  he  had  reeehed 
the  82nd  year  of  his  age  I  Results  like  these  are 
not  to  be  expltuned  away  by  tiM  ingenious  argu- 
ments by  which  Thiersch  maintains  that  there  is 
nothing  incredible  in  supposing  Pheidias,  at  the  age 
ef  eii^iy,  to  have  retained  Tigonr  enough  to  be  the 
ieol^  of  the  Oiyapian  Zeaia,  aad  avan  the  Jover 
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of  Pantarees  (on  this  point  see  below).  The  utmost 
that  can  be  granted  to  such  arguments  !• 
blishment  of  a  l»aro  po^^sihilit v,  which  cnnnot  avail 
for  tiie  decision  ot  so  unportant  a  question,  eap^ 
daUy  againat  the  iignMBte  an  flie  odMr  aida^ 

which  we  now  proceed  to  notice. 

The  question  of  the  age  of  Pheidias  is  inseparablw 
eenaeeled  Witt  oae  olffl  OMm  iapoiiaBl,  thTw^ 

histtirv  of  the  artistic  decoration  of  Athens  dariqg^ 
the  soiddle  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  and  tlaa 
eoaaa^aaait  CMrtiflQ  ef  tto  AlhaalM  oBheoi  of  pet^ 
feet  aaohlan ;  and  both  matters  are  intimately 
assoriatag  with  the  political  history  of  the  period. 
We  feel  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  discuss  the 
subject  somewhat  fully,  especially  aa  all  tiba  recent 
Kii^'lish  writers  with  whose  works  we  are  acquainted 
have  been  content  to  assume  the  conclusions  of 
Muller,  Sillig,  and  othaia,  wHhoolaKplBiB^  tW 
grounds  on  which  they  rest ;  while  even  the  nrasone 
urged  by  those  authoritiaa  themaalTea  aeem  to 
admit  of  aooM  eerioeUaa  aa  wafl  aK  wnHnntiep. 

The  chief  point  at  issue  is  this: — Did  the  pn^at 
Athenian  school  of  aculptnie,  U  which  Pheidiaa 
waa  tte  head,  take  ita  riaeat  theeemameeaiiait  of 
the  Persian  wars,  or  after  the  settlement  of  Oreeoe 
subsequent  to  those  wars  ?    To  those  who  ander> 
stand  Uia  infiaenoe  of  war  upon  the  aits  of  peacei, 
or  who  are  intimatdy  acquainted  with  that  period 
of  Grecian  histont-,  the  mode  of  stating  the  questinn 
almost  suggests  its  solution.  But  it  is  necessary  to 
descend  to  detaila.   We  must  flat  glaaea  at  tfaa 
political  hi«.tory  of  the  period,  to  see  what  oppor- 
tunities were  furnished  for  the  cultivation  ot  art, 
and  thea  eempare  the  prohabBitiaa  thaa  H|g|aolai 
with  the  kaevB  hklaij  of  the  ait  of  alitiary  and 
sculpture. 

Ia  the  parfad  fMnedfaiiriy  Mlowfa^  the  baitle 
of  MaiathoB,  hi  S.  c.  490,  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
lUtention  ef  the  Athenians  was  divided  between 
the  efleeta  ef  the  recent  struggle  and  the  prepara-  . 
tion  for  itaiepatition ;  and  tlian  eenid  have  been  but 
little  leisure  and  but  small  re<4nnrces  for  the  culti\-a- 
tionofart.  Though  theiirgumentof  Muller,  that  the 
apaflaef  Marathon  mast  have  been  but  small,  ia 
pretty  successfully  answered  by  Thiersch,  the  prol)a- 
bihty  that  tiie  tithe  of  those  spoils,  which  was  dedi- 
eatad  to  the  goda,  awaited  ita  prapar  daatinatieiatffl 

mnresottltMl  times,  is  not  so  easily  disposed  of :  indeed 
we  learn  from  Thucydides  (ii.  13)  that  a  portion  of 
tlieae  spoils  {vtt6\u  Khfiuti)  wamedtaaad  among 
the  tn  asiires  of  Athens  so  late  as  the  beginning  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.    During  the  occupation  of 
Athens  by  the  Persians,  such  a  work  aa  the  odosaal 
statue  of  Atheaa  Promachua  woold,  of  course,  hcfo  | 
been  destroyed  in  the  burning  of  the  Acropoiia, 
had  it  been  already  set  up  :  which  it  surely  would  ^ 
have  been,  in  the  space  of  ten  years,  if,  ns  Thiersch 
supposes,  it  had  been  put  in  hand  immediately  after 
the  battle  of  Marathon.    To  assume,  on  the  other 
hand,  aa  Thieneh  doea,  that  Pheidiaa,  in  the  fliglkt 
to  Salamis,  succeeded  in  carrying  with  him  his  un- 
finished statue,  with  his  moulds  and  implements, 
and  ae  waat  ea  with  hie  worit,  seaaw  teas  a  mui* 

fe*t  absurdity.  We  arc  thus  brought  to  the  aad 
of  the  Persian  invasion,  when  the  Athenians  found 
their  dty  in  ruins,  but  obtained,  at  least  ra  part,  the 
means  of  restoring  it  in  the  spoils  which  were 
divided  after  the  battle  of  Plataeao  (n.  r.  479). 
(  If  that  part  of  the  spoil  which  fell  to  tlte  «hare  of 
Athens,  a  tithe  weald  aalaiaUy  be  set  apart  for 
nnad  vamf  tad  mold  beaddad  to  thatithaaf 
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ifuftktilbmihon.   Nor  U  !t  bymjiDeini 

r!:-r?^Me  that  this  united  sacred  treasure  maj- 
brt  bten  dittanguiilied  M  tie  OKfiU  o/ MaratJum, 
■  cMNMnte  of  OM  of  the  great  Tietoriet 
Persians  vhidl  htA  been  achieved  by  the 
j^UMBiaiu  alone.  Thers  it,  indeed,  a  uuH^e  ia 
Btoiiltmea  (J'arupraL  §  272,  ed.  BddL,  428) 
^  -ilkb  this  is  all  but  directly  stated,  for  he  aays 
'ist  tbe  sutue  was  made  out  of  the  wealth 
hl^Omki  to  tie  Athematu^  and  dedicated  by  the 
dtr  as  an  ifiaruov  of  Urn  tcor  agamd  He  bafia^ 
-3-'.  This  can  only  refer  to  the  division  of  the 
u  the  dow  of  the  second  Persian  War,  while 
Mi  Mwat  that  the  Athenians  dedicated  the 
Atae  as  nn  dpKrrtlov^  clearly  implies  that  the 
AtkcBins  were  accastomed,  tbrou&b  national  ^de, 
tuptskarteeapeibMiTAejliid  been  |^ed 
atkat  battle,  the  plon,-  of  which  was  peculiarly 
thrir  evT),  Dsmdj  Marathoin.  This  observation 
a{>plj  abft  to  tte  Pfclaan>*ebaw  of  the 
n»il ;  and  it  seems  to  furnish  a  satisfactory  reason 
tir  m  bearing  so  much  of  the  votive  oflnenngs  de- 
iotsd  hj  the  Athenians  out  of  the  spoili  of  Ma- 
a&aa,  and  so  little  of  any  similar  application  of 
iLidoijbtedly  greater  wealth  which  fell  to  their 
*s«rt  iiiei  the  repulse  of  Xerxes.  But  in  this 
■K,  SI  in  the  former,  we  must  of  necessity  suppose 
itrtO'i'ierable  delav.  The  first  obj**cts  which  cn- 
ffniti  the  attention  of  the  Athenians  were  the 
I II ■■iIm  af  Adr  Je>dBngs  and  fortileallons,  the 
in Mlablishment  of  their  political  power,  and  the 
to  themselToa  of  the  sujpremacy  over 
In  dbert,  nteinittmtions 


i'.< 


'des  and  Thcmistocles,  and  the  eviy  part 
<A  CuDoa's,  were  fully  engaged  with  iteiner  neeev 
■OB  Ban  even  the  restoration  of  the  sacred  edifices 
ffld  sutnei.   At  length  even  the  appearance  of 
fr^ira  Persia  entirely  ceased  ;  the  Spartans 
^  fully  occupi»'d  at  home ;   the  Athenian* 
M  coaverted  their  nominal  mpremacy  into  fitm 
r»l  i-rtifse:  of  the  Aegean  ;  and  the  common 
^^f^mrf  was  tranafiBizod  inm  Delos  to  Athens 
(Lc4fl)}ai  iMM  GlHloa  M  in  the  beigfat  of 
fa  power  and  popularity,  and  Pericles  was  just 
'^■of  fanvaid  into  public  life  ;  while  the  most 
drfaeee  of  the  city  wcm  alrmdy  cen- 
'■^'ti.    The  period  had  undoubtedly  come  for 
naiiaatini^  of  the  sacred  edifices  and  for  the 
of  that  brilliaDt  en  of  art,  which  is 
bly  connected  with  tiM  name  of  Pheidias, 
■i  eli^  found  a  still  more  complete  opportunity 
'''fc  development  when,  after  the  conclusion  of 
**^KBl«iridi  occupied  so  much  of  the  attention 
Chi  nd  of  Pericles  during  the  following 
^"^J  Jttn,  Uie  thirty  years'  truce  was  concluded 
*nli  tW  LsccdaoBoninw,  and  the  powor  of  Paridea 
*»  finally  established  by  the  ostracism  of  Thucr- 
(■.&  444,  444)  ;  while  the  treaatuy  of 
wm  entinaDy  augmoited  by  conCrf- 
levied  from  the  revolted  allies.     There  is, 
5^  BO  diipBte  as  to  the  fact  tiiat  the  period 
■«  EC  444  to      breaking  out  (rf  the  Pelopon- 
^^'ar,  a  t.  431,  was  that  doling  which  the 
J*asportant  works  of  art  were  executed,  under 
■•••Biistraiion  of  Pericles  and  under  the  super- 
^>t.(!etKe  of  Pheidias.   tkt  fMrtian  Mnlly  in 
^  iVidft  onty  thn  MMMDMBont  ef  the 

iwflHl  evnt  of  dnea^i  ndminSalntion 

s  strnrii:  cnnfimiation  to  the  general  con- 


Unaoa 


Milpsted  br  the  above  view  of  the  histocy 
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of  the  periods  we  refer  to  the  traiiafawpaa  of  the 

bones  ot"  Theseus  to  Athens,  in  the  year  n.  c.  4GR, 
an  event  which  must  be  taken  as  marking  the  data 
of  tboeoannoneaaeBtof  tho  tanploof  Thueens,  enn 

of  the  great  works  of  art  of  the  period  under  dia- 

Ibr  Iho  Mtiod  dioien  to  mdertako  the  worit  s 

though  the  commencement  of  the  general  restora- 
tion of  the  aacred  monuments  would  probably  be 
postponed  till  the  completion  of  the  defenoae  of 
the  city,  which  may  bo  find  at  ii.  r.  4.')7— 4561» 
when  the  long  walls  were  completed.  Hence,  as- 
suming (what  must  be  granted  to  Tliier!>c)i)  that 
Pbaidiai  ought  to  bo  placed  as  early  as  the  circunv 
stances  of  the  case  permit,  it  would  seem  probable 
that  he  flouriabed  from  about  the  end  of  the  79  th 
Olympiad  to  tbo  end  of  the  86tb,  m.e.  483. 

This  huppo^ition  agrees  exactly  with  nil  that  we 
know  of  the  history  of  art  at  that  period.  It  ia 
quite  dear  that  tbo  tnmridon  ftom  the  ofolote 
style  of  the  earlier  artists  to  the  tdfol  style  of 
Pheidias  did  not  take  pkce  earlier  than  the  close 
of  the  first  quarter  of  the  fifth  century  b.c.  There 
are  dironological  difficulties  in  this  part  of  the 
argument,  btit  there  is  enough  of  what  is  certain. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  testimony  ia  that  of 
Cicero  (Brvt.  18),  who  ipaka  of  the  atataea  of 

Canachus  as  **  riffidinra  quam  ut  {initi  nlin-  rt  rita- 
iem"  and  those  of  Cahunia  as  dura  quidem,  ted 
tamm  MoflSferw  ^noM  QwaaW,*  fa  contrast  with 
the  almost  perfect  works  of  Myron,  and  the  per- 
fect ones  of  Polydeittts.  Quintilian  (xil  10)  re- 
peats the  cif tiefflB  with  •  slight  variation,  **Zlii- 
riora  et  Tutcamieb  mnmlma  Cation  atque  Eyetias^ 
jam  minut  rigida  Oalamk,  moUiora  adhucfupra  diciit 
Myron  feeitj*  Here  we  have  the  names  of  Cana- 
chus^  Cullon,  and  Hegencu^  representing  the  tho- 
roiitrhly  archaic  school,  and  of  Calamis  as  still 
archaic,  though  less  decidedly  so,  and  then  there  is 
St  oaee  n  tmndtioo  to  Myron  and  Polycleitus,  the 
younger  contemporaries  of  Pheitiias.  If  wt-  iisquire 
more  particularly  into  the  dates  ol  these  artists,  we 
find  thnl  CSuadMM  and  Gdion  iouiahed  probably 
between  Ti.  c.  520  and  4H0.  Ilegesias  or  HegiaSi 
ia  made  by  Paoaaniaa  a  contemporary  of  OnataOi 
and  of  Agdadaa  (of  whom  we  ahaU  pwaantly  have 
to  speak),  and  is  expressly  mentioned  by  Lucian, 
in  connection  with  two  other  artists,  Critios  and 
Nesiotes,  as  r^r  voXaias  ipr)aalcB^  while  Pliny,  in 
his  loose  way,  makes  him,  and  Alcamencs,  and 
Critios  and  Nesiotes,  nil  rivals  of  Pheidias  in  01. 
84,  B.C.  444  [Hegia8].  Of  the  artists,  whose 
names  are  thus  added  to  those  firat  mentioned,  we 
know  that  Critios  and  Nosinte?  executed  wnr.s 
about  B.  c.  477  [CritiosJ  ;  and  Onatas,  who  waa 
eontemporary  with  PolygBotna,  waa  ndioned  aa  a 
Daedalian  artist,  and  clrarly  Indonged  to  the 
archaic  school,  wrought,  with  Calanua,  ia  B.  c  467t 
nd  probably  fionrianed  aa  kte  aa  ko.  4(KI.  G»> 
lamis,  though  contemporary  with  Onatas,  seems  to 
have  been  younger,  and  his  name  (as  the  above 
dtationa  riiow)  marks  the  introduction  of  a  less 
rigid  tHyk  of  art  [CaLAMii*].  Thoa  wo  baio  n 

*  It  is,  however,  far  from  certain  that  tiie  statue 
of  ApoDo  Alexicacoa  by  Calamis,  at  Athens,  fur- 
nishes a  sufficient  ground  for  brin<jing  down  his 
date  to  the  great  plague  at  Atheuti,  m  &  c.  430, 
480.  PfenianiaanimynMknadriaasa  AtaiWo^ 

reason  for  the  surname  of  the  c^od.  whereas  v  e 
know  it  to  have  been  an  epithet  very  anciently 
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•eries  of  nrtii=.ta  of  the  archaic  tcliool,  extending  1 
quite  down  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  &u.; 
wad  tbenfara  4«  eonehniMi  warn  wmMMo 
that  the  ectabltihment  of  the  new  school,  of  which 
Pheidiaa  wm  the  hmdf  CMiaot  be  refesred  to  a 
period  moefa  earlier. 

But  a  more  poutive  argument  for  our  artitt^a 
date  is  supplied  by  this  liat  of  namea.  Betidea 
i\gelAdas,  whom  most  of  the  authoritiea  mention 
aa  the  teacher  of  riiiiiiHai.llin  ftijinitnm  (Or.  It. 
p.  S.iH)  jcrives  another  name,  whirh  i«  print«"d  in 
the  editions  'linr^u,  but  appears  in  the  Ai^S.  Ob 
mnOT,  oat  of  wUc^  HnOT  may  be  made  by  a 
very  slight  alteration  ;  and,  if  this  conjecture  be 
admitted,  we  have,  aa  a  teacher  of  Pheidiaa,  He- 
gtei  or  Hflfeiin,  who,  aa  «•  htm  mm,  waa  oon- 

loinporary  with  Onataa.  Without  any  conjecture, 
however,  we  know  that  Ageiadaa  of  Aigoa,  tlio 
priadpal  maater  of  PheidiM,  tm  emlemporary 
with  Onatas,  and  ako  that  he  waa  the  teacher  of 
Myron  and  Polycleitns.  It  is  true  that  a  new  set 
of  difficulties  here  uriocs  resf>ecting  the  date  of 
^geladas  himself ;  and  these  difficulUes  have  led 
Thiersch  to  adopt  the  conjecture  that  two  artists 
of  the  same  name  have  been  confounded  together. 
lUa  easy  devfea  cjcpennca  ahowa  to  ba  always 
suspicious  ;  and  in  this  case  it  seems  peculiarly 
arbitrary,  when  the  atatement  is  that  A^ekdiis. 
aiM  of  tli*  umI  fimoiu  elitairiea  of  GffMse,  was 
the  teacher  of  three  others  of  the  most  celebrated 
artiita,  Fhaidiaa,  Mttob,  and  Polycleitua,  to  sepa- 
safte  Ais  Ayhiiai  nto  two  p«Hm%  auucing  one 
the  teacher  of  Pheidias,  the  other  of  Myron  and 
Polycleitua.  Certainly,  if  two  artists  of  the  name 
must  be  iawgined,  it  wouU  ba  better  to  audte 
FbaUiii,  iriA  Hyiw  «d  P^4|drita%  Ihadi^ 

of  the  votmper. 

The  principal  data  for  the  time  for  Ageladas  are 
these:  —  1.  Ho  executed  one  slalao  of  tho  gnmp 
of  three  Musics,  of  which  Canachus  and  Aristocles 
made  the  other  two ;  2.  ho  mada  atatttea  of  Oiyropic 
visloca,wbo  conquered  in  tko Ml  •Bd6<tb  Olym- 
piads, a  c  520,  616,  and  of  another  whose  victory 
was  about  the  same  period ;  3b  he  was  contampo- 
Miy  with  HegMaondOmttM,  who  flam-iiloi  abont 
M.  c.  467  ;  4.  he  made  a  statue  of  Zeus  for  tba 
M^senians  of  Naupactus,  which  must  have  been 
after  B.  c  455  ;  5.  he  was  the  teacher  of  Pheidias, 
Myron,  and  Polycleitua,  wbo  ionrished  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century,  a  c. :  ().  he  made  a 
statue  of  Heracles  Alexicacos,  at  M elite,  which 
wm  mifpomd  to  have  been  set  up  dtiring  the  great 
platnie  of  a  c.  430—429  ;  and  7.  he  is  placed  by 
Pliny,  with  Polydaitua,  Phiadmon,  and  Myron, 
at  Ol  87,  aa  481.  Novof  tb«M4alm«ho  Srd, 
4th,  and  5th  can  alone  bo  relied  on,  and  tbey  are 
Bot  irrcconcileable  with  tho  lit,  £Mr  AffHHInt 
naj,  as  a  young  man,  have  woiindirfdk  fliWiiiiiii 
and  Ariatocles,  and  yet  have  flouridMA  4own  to 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  century :  the  2nd  is  entirdy 
iuooncloaivo,  for  the  atatueo  of  Oljonpic  victors 
van  oiftM  Modo  1m8  lAot  thds  irioloriia  tmo 

applied  to  various  divinities,  iuid  nnnlr.gy  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  its  origin  to  be  mythical  attbor 
than  historical.  The  matter  is  the  more  important, 
inasmuch  as  Ageladas  also  (on  whose  date  the 
pMnt  qnoodon  vary  mueh  taim)  is  pkeed  by 
BOnie  m  late  as  this  same  plague  on  the  strength  of 
bu  Statue  of  Henule^  Alcxicacoi.  (Comp.  MiUler, 
4$HUim  rUoy  pp.  14.) 
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1  pained  ;  the  6th  has  been  noticed  already  ;  and  tht 
7th  may  be  disposed  of  as  anotiier  example  of  th^ 
looae  way  ia  wndi  Pliny  groups  aNials  tofgetfurl 
The  conclusion  will  then  Ik;  that  ApeLodas  flouri.s}j<  d 
duriiw  tho  fini  h^  and  down  to  the  middlo  o£  Um 
fifkbowiDiy  a.a  Tba  Ifarits  of  tMi  ■niili  do 
not  allow  us  to  pursue  this  important  pait  oC  tiMj 
subject  further.  For  a  fuller  discttsaioa  of  it  tho 
reader  is  referred  to  Muller,  de  Pkiikm  Ftto,  pp, 
11,  &c  MUller  maintains  the  probability  o| 
Ageladas  having  visited  Athens,  both  from  bia 
having  been  the  teacher  of  Pheidius  niid  Myroa« 
and  from  the  posissaion  by  the  Attic  ftagmm  of 
Melitc  of  bis  statue  of  Heracles  (SchcJ. 
Umh.  Ban.  504).  He  saggeato  also,  that  tbe  time 
nf  this  Tiitt  Msjkrm  libiw  |iIms  afty  Ao  alli>niiii 

between  Athens  and  Argo%  iboot  B.«461  {  bat; 
this  ia  purely  ooBgeetoraL  j 
Tbo  abofo  argumsats  respecting  fBt»  date  of 

Pheidias  might  be  confirmed  by  the  particular  k^xs 
that  are  recorded  of  him  ;  but  these  fiicta  will  be 
best  stated  in  their  proper  phuea  in  the  account  of 
his  life.    As  the  general  result  of  tbo  biqoiTy,  it  >• 
clearly  impossible  to  fix  the  precise  date  of  the 
birth  of  the  artist ;  but  the  evidence  preponderatea^ 
we  tUBk,iii  fiiVMirof  IbaaqppoaMaathat  Pheadte 
bcpan  to  work  as  n  statuary  about  Ol.  79.  r.c. 
464  ;  and,  supposing  him  to  have  been  about 
twenty^five  yoan  oM  «t  tbb  p«M,  Mo  Midi 
would  fall  about  4R9  or  4.00,  that  is  to  say,  aLout 
tho  time  of  the  faaulo  of  Marathon.   Wo  now  lo- 
tnm  to  wbM  is  kaowa  of  bb  life. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  Pheidias  belonged  to  a 
family  of  artists  ;  for  his  brother  or  nephew  P.n- 
naenus  was  a  celebrated  painter  ;  and  he  himself  is 
related  to  have  occupied  himself  vitb  paintiBgL 
before  he  turned  his  attention  to  statuary.  (Plin. 
H.  N.  XXXV.  8.  s.  34.)    He  was  at  first  instructed 
in  statuary  by  nativo  aitisia  (of  whom  Hogioo  ' 
alone  is  mentioned,  or  supposed  to  be  mentioned, 
under  the  altered  form  of  his  name,  Htppia*^  oeo  , 
abovo),  aad  aUstwaiJs  by  Agnhjbo  Tbo  owadoa  I 
for  the  development  of  his  talents  wa<;  furnished 
(as  has  been  already  acsued  at  length)  by  the 
woriu  mtetaken,  c&ieay  at  AtboM,  after  the 
PWisa  WML  Of  these  works,  the  group  of  statues 
dedioatod  at  Delphi  out  of  the  tithe  of  the  %x^r.-A^ 
would  no  doubt  be  among  the  first ;  and  ii  lias 
therefore  been  assumed  uat  this  was  the  first  I 
great  work  of  Pheidias:  it  will  be  descrilx^d  pre- 
sently.   The  statue  of  Athena  Promachus  woaid 
probably  also,  for  lha  some  reason  of  disdiarging 
a  religions  duty,  bo  among  the  first  works  under- 
taken for  the  onauBsnt  of  the  city,  and  we  ahail 
probably  not  ba  ftr  wrong  in  assigning  tho  oasea* 
tion  of  it  to  dMWt  the  year  it.  < .  460.    This  work, 
from  all  we  kaotr  of  it,  must  have  established  his 
ti|iHilina  f  bal  ft  aia  saipasoed  }sy  the  splendid 
pft>dnotions  of  his  own  hand,  and  of  oHmts  work-  | 
ing  under  his  direction,  during  the  administration 
of  Peridee.    That  statesman  not  only  chose  Phei- 
dias to  ozeeato  tho  prindpol  statues  which  were  to  I 
be  set  up,  but  pave  him  the  oversicht  of  all  the 
works  of  art  which  were  to  be  erected.  Plutarch, 
from  whom  we  learn  this  &ol,  onaiMaUos  da  Al- 
lowing cUsies  of  artists  and  artificers,  who  all 
worked  ondsr  the  direction  of  Pheidias:  T^iwai, 
wAiorai,  xAxvr^woiy  XAovfn/tk^  fka^A^  »— eg 
tiaXattTTipf^  KoX  i\4<f>ayTO!^  ^ttypdtpoi^  irotKiKral, 
roptvToL  (Plut.  Feric  12.)    Of  these  works  the 
ehiflf  mn  dw  Pwif|lMl  of  tbo  Acropolis,  and. 
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aQ,  that  most  perfect  work  of  bunum  art, 
Ai  tmfk  of  Athena  on  the  AcropoUft,  called 
d«  /Wdmm  or  the  Hffitompedon,  on  which,  as 
Ute  oottnl  point  of  the  Athenian  polity  aod  reli- 
piD.  the  kightrt  dbrts  af  tha  tatk  of  artbta  vm 
eaflojed.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  tctilp- 
tmti  eoaaenu  of  this  taqmle,  tho  lamaina  of 
iliAftmtha  glory  of  owiianoialiMue«B|VnB 
-locateJ  undfr  the  immediato  superintendence  of 
l^eidiM ;  bat  the  coloMal  atatue  of  the  dimitj, 
ahiBk  VM  eadwed  witkin  that  magnificent  thrine, 
«i  the  tPMk  af  tiw  artUt^s  own  hand,  and  was 
fer  ijfn  esteemed  the  jrreateet  production  of  Greek 
ttuauj,  with  the  exception  of  the  timiiar,  but 
mmmmwiflmci^  atatne  of  Zens,  which  Phaidiae 
tftrrrardi  executed  in  his  temple  at  Olj-mpia. 
Tm  matoiale  ehoeai  Cor  this  itatue  were  ivory  and 
H ;  tblii  la  ay,  tfca  atafa  m  m  IwmiI  af  piatee 
4  vmrr  laid  upon  a  core  of  wood  or  stone,  for  the 
iah  |Kta,  and  tha  dnmecy  and  other  omamanta 
iMrfMldfaU.  lihwMtt1llnrihnin«rf thaw 
OitCTudt  Rialted  firom  tha  determination  of  the 
iriiwriani  to  kviah  the  resonicee  of  wealth,  aa  well 
■  if  m,  oa  tiM  duaf  stataa  of  tkair  tutelary  deity ; 

viM  Phaidias  kai  MMtkaiadaaia  hta  design 
hi  the  statoe,  and  proposed  to  mnke  it  either  of 
iaij  goy^  or  of  white  marble,  intimating 
himm  kia  awa  paofownce  fw  Aa  latter,  the 
fB|b  at  ooee  resolved  that  those  materials  which 
*aa  Aa  aioat  oiaily  ahoold  be  employed.  (Val. 
M«LL|7.)  TfeflMMwdaiiaBiidliAa 
3d  Ttar  of  the  (^JBipiacI,  b.c.  438,  in  thr> 
■rfciiaifciu  of  TWsdonM.  The  atataa  itaelf  will 
k>  fmad  pnawUy,  vidi  llw  «^  worict  af 
P^iu ;  but  there  are  certain  stones  respecting 
i^  ■ydi  require  notice  here,  as  bearing  upon  the 
ikai  deaUi  ef  the  artiat,  and  aa  connected  with 
*i  date  of  hu  other  gMtimk*  tha  ioloMil  HMda 

4Z#us  at  Ol  vmpia. 

T:ie  Khulutt  on  Aristophanes  (Pcur,  605)  has 
P'**erred  the  following  story  frsm  tfn  AtAia  of 
P"il  <b-m)i,  who  flourished  about  B.c.  300,  and 
authority  ia  considerable,  inaamnch  aa  he 
^  >  prieat  and  waufSamtfm,  IM  via  fhawiftiii 
juainted  with  the  lep^ends  and  history  of 
(lit  coaatrn  ^Moaliy  thooo  bearing  upon  ralifiooa 
"Mnj^fMar  tta  maf  Aa  anlMi^  of 
(fi^  aocorcUBff  to  the  correction  of 
Maadi^Tlieodorus),  Fldlocliorus  aa^s  that  *  the 
MlbM  of  Athena  waa  set  np  in  the  great 
teaide,  HsThig  fbrty-fbar  talents*  weight  of  gold, 
■■^  the  raperintendenee  of  Pericles,  and  the 
^fcaanihip  of  Pbeidiaa.    And  Pheidias,  appear- 
^  to  have  mtaappropriated  the  irory  for  the  scales 
ihe  dragons)  was  condemned.    And,  having 
u  ao  exile  to  Elis,  he  is  aaid  to  have  made 
^itatWifbMtt  01ympia;lmt having  finiahed 
wan  pat  to  death  by  the  Eleians  in  the 
aatiQQthip  of  Scjthodoroa  (or.  aeconUng  to  the 
tf  PAaaihM,  FiMiwwMiX  woo  ia  Aa 
J^h  from  this  one  (L  a.  Tliodocus),  And 
■en,  farther  down,  **  Pheidiaa,  as  Philochoraa 
2»  •  <ha  nchonship  of  Pythodorus  (or  Theo- 
sboTe),  having  made  tiw  itatue  of  Athena, 
Uie  gold  from  the  drscrona  of  the  chrysele- 
1**tfcc  Athena,  for  w^bich  be  was  found  guilty 
^  t<ni«Dcni  to  Ijiiiiiilinunt ;  but  having  come  to 
"nd  having  made  among  the  Eleians  the 
of  the  Oljaipiaa  Zeus,  and  having  been 
7^  F'%hy4—af  pacBlatifln,hB  WMPBtta 
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Grace,  p.  400,  ed.  Miiller.)  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  this  is  the  statement  of  Philochorus,  as 
(juoUd  by  two  different  Bcholiasts  ;  hut  still  tho 
general  agreement  shows  that  the  passage  ia  toler- 
ably genuine.  Of  tha  comctiona  of  Fafaaeifitti 
one  is  obviously  right,  namely  the  name  of  PyfJio- 
durut  for  Sadkodonui  for  the  latter  archon  is  not 
mantieaad  daawheia.  PyAodoma  waa  arebon  in 

01.  87.  1,  B.C.  43*2,  and  seven  years  before  him 
waa  the  archooahip  of  Thoodorus,  OL  85.  3,  b.c. 
438.  In  Ae  latter  year,  therefore,  the  statue  waa 
dedicated  ;  and  this  date  is  confirmed  by  Diodontt 
(xii.  HI ),  and  by  Eusebiua,  who  places  tho  ntakinrj 
of  the  tttatuc  in  the  2d  year  of  tbe  both  Olympiad.* 
This  is,  therefore,  the  surest  chiOBfllogioal  nd  in 
the  whole  life  of  Pheidias.f 

Tbe  other  parts,  however,  of  the  accoimt  of 
Philochoraa,  are  involvad  In  mA  dflleirity.  On 
the  very  face  of  the  statnnfnt,  tlio  story  of  Pheidias 
baviqg  been  first  banished  by  tbe  Athenians,  and 
aftarwaria  pwt  to  donA  hyAa  Eleiana,oaacharge 
precisely  similar  in  both  cases,  may  he  almost  cer- 
tainly pronounced  a  confused  repetition  of  the  same 
event.  Nizt,  the  idea  that  Pheidias  went  to  Elis 
as  an  caBl^  it  pMfMt^iwidmisAible.t  This  will  be 
clearly  seen,  if  we  examine  what  ia  known  of  tha 
visit  of  Piieidios  to  the  Lleiunb. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  aocoontof  Phi- 
lochonis  is  true  so  far  as  this,  that  the  statue  at 
Olympia  waa  made  by  Pheidias  a/ter  his  great 
wenw  at  AAana.  Hajn^,  indeed,  maintalna  tha 

contrary,  but  the  fallacy  of  his  arptiments  will  pre- 
sently i^ipear.  It  ia  not  at  all  orobable  that  Ae 
AAeoiMM,  fa  Aefcr  cgnrniiii  le  iwponrthelr  gad- 
deaa  by  Ae  or^nality  as  well  as  by  the  magnificenea 
of  her  statue,  should  have  been  content  with  an 
imitation  of  a  work  ae  unsurpassable  as  the  siatuo 
of  Zeoa  at  Olymfiin  t  hn|.  it  ia  piobahla  Aat  the 

Eleians,  as  tho  keepers  of  the  aaactORTf  of  the 
supreme  divuuly,  should  iiave  derilid  to  edipOO  the 
statue  of  AAena :  wd  tha  ftwt,  that  of  thoae  two 
statues  the  preference  was  always  given  to  that  of 
Zeua,  is  no  small  proof  that  it  waa  Ae  executed. 
Very  probably,  taa»  fa  tUi  Ael  w«  ai^  Aid  one  «r 
the  chief  causes  of  the  resentment  of  the  Athenians 
^gvnat  Pheidiaa,  a  reaentment  which  ia  not  likely 


*  It  is  not,  however,  absolutely  necessary  to 
adoft  tbe  other  correcticm  of  Palmerias,  9*o6iipov 
for  nvtaMpeu,  unea  PhiloAoma  may  naturally 
have  pbiced  tho  whole  accoimt  of  Ae  trial,  flight* 
and  death  of  Pheidias  under  the  year  of  his  death  ; 
or  the  schoUosts,  in  quoting  tbe  account  of  hia 
death,  givw  hj  FhilMhorus  under  the  year  of 
Pytbodomt,  may  have  mixed  up  with  it  the  Vm»- 
^inning  of  tlie  atory,  which  Philochorua  had  put  in 
ittpi«perphwa,nMbcAtjMHrefTheedornik  Tha 
correction,  nowever^wkeetlMt  whole  matter  cleanly 
and  the  worda  dad  vadrav  ather  fiivour  it. 

t  It  ia  raMiked  hy  Mailer,  viA  equal  inge- 
nuity  and  probability,  that  the  dedication  of  the 
atatue  may  be  supposed  to  have  taken  pUce  at  the 
Oreat  Panathmiaea,  which  were  celebrated  in  tha 
third  year  of  every  Olympiad,  towards  the  end  of 
the  first  month  of  the  Attic  year,  UecKtombaeOBi 
that  is,  about  the  middle  of  Jul \'. 

X  Ilia  fann  in  which  Seneca  puts  this  pnrt  of 
the  story,  namely,  that  the  EleiaiiH  Iturrtmrd  Phei- 
dias of  the  Atheoians,  in  order  to  his  making  tbe 
Olympian  Jupiter,  ia  a  mere  fiction,  aoiipoflid  Iry 
M  athv  mte  (a«m  iSM.  ii. 
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to  har*  Iwen  Mt,  much  leM  manifettedf  at  the 
moment  when  he  had  tha  works  which 

placed  Athens  nt  tho  very  inmmit  of  all  tlcit  \va* 
beautiful  aikl  luagtiiticeDt  in  Greciao  aru    U  ia 
Becetsary  to  bear  ia  iriad  than  aigyMMIIlftwithe 
proUnluIities  of  th(>  rase,  on  aeaoontof  the  meagre- 
neM  of  the  poutire  £ftcta  that  m  Moorded.  There 
iiy  howwrOt  om  tftttf  wUdi  isma  to      vlA  to* 
lerable  certainty,  the  tiino  when  IMieidiaa  was  en- 
^Igad  on  the  atatue  at  Oljmpia.  Fauaaniaa  infomu 
!•(▼.  11.  f  9)  tkat,  an  oieartha  titfieeaawliieh 
tstended  between  the  legs  of  tlie  throne  of  the 
MatiM,  aiMqg  otliar  figarea  representing  the  athletic 
contaata,  was  om  of  a  youth  binding  his  head  with 
a  fillet  (the  symbol  of  victory),  who  was  said  to  re- 
semble Pantirces,  an  Eleian  boy,  who  waa  beloved 
by  Pbeidias  ;  and  that  PaoU'irces  wm  victor  in 
«M  boys*  wrestlinp,  in  OL  86,  B,  c.  436.*    If  there 
be  any  truth  in  this  account,  it  follows  first,  that 
the  statue  could  not  have  been  completed  before 
thb  dirta,      alio  that,  ia  aD  ptobabffitf,  Pbeidias 
was  engaged  upon  it  at  the  very  time  of  the  victory 
of  Pantarces.    That  tba  relief  was  not  added  at  a 
later  period,  ia  certain,  fbr  tiiara  ia  not  tha  loaat 
nason  for  KuppoMng  that  any  one  worked  upon  the 
•tatua  after  Pbeidiast  nor  would  any  aabaeqoent 
artiok  hava  tha  motifa  which  Pbeidiaa  had  to  n- 
piaaent  Pantarces  at  all.    A  more  plausible  ob- 
jection is  founded  on  the  uncertainty  of  the  tradition, 
which  Pausanias  only  records  in  the  vague  terms 
4ctKiptu  r6     n  Afyotpn.    Bat  it  mnst  bo  remem- 
bered  that  the  story  was  dorived  frnm  a  class  of 
persons  who  were  not  only  bpecially  appointed  to 
tha  chaifB  of  the  statue,  but  were  the  very  de- 
scendants  of  Phi-idia?,  and  who  had,  therefore, 
every  motive  to  preserve  every  tradition  respecting 
hiaL  Tha  ^f^fy  trtnNMt  tint  oan  ha  paatod  is, 
that  the  resomlil.incc  may  have  hoon  a  fanc)',  but 
that  the  tiadition  of  the  lova  of  Pheidiaa  for  Pan- 
laraaa  wm  trae ;  aad  iM»  wmdd  ba  miiSeient  to 
fix,  pretty  nearly,  the  time  of  the  residence  of  the 
artist  among  the  Eleians.    If  we  an>  to  believe 
Clemens  of  Alexandria,  and  other  late  writers, 
Pheidias  also  inscribed  the  name  of  Pantarces  on 
the  finger  of  the  itatao  (ChAert.  p.  16  ;  Amob. 
adv.  Genu  vL  1 S). 

Besides  aigiaf  the  objections  just  referred  to 
against  the  story  of  Pantarcos,  Ilcyne  endeavours 
to  establish  an  earlier  date  for  the  statue  from  that 
of  tha  templa  \  whieh  waa  hdit  out  of  tho  spoils 
taken  in  the  war  lif  twcen  the  Eleians  and  Pisaeans. 
The  date  of  this  war  waa  OL  50,  b.c  680  j  but  it 
ia  iotpooriUato  aigna  from  the  tfaao  whoa  apoila 
were  gained  to  the  time  when  they  were  applied 
to  their  sacred  uses  :  and  the  argument,  if  pressed 
at  all,  would  obviously  prove  too  much,  and  throw 
hack  the  completion  of  the  temple  long  before  the 
tino  of  Pheidias.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  we 
tOKf  conclude  that  Pheidias  was  at  work  among 
the  Eleians  about  B.  c.  436,  or  two  years  lator  than 
the  dedication  of  hi«  Athena  nf  the  Parthenon. 

Now,  was  he  there  at  the  invitation  of  the 
SMaao,  who  dotiiad  thai  their  Moietaarf  of  the 
supreme  deity,  the  centre  of  the  religions  and  social 
union  of  Greece,  should  be  adorned  by  a  work  of 
act,  surpassing,  if  possible,  tha  alatao  whidi  had 
Jast  spread  the  fame  of  Athens  and  cf  Plieidias 
war  Oreeco  s  or  waa  ho  there  aa  a  diihaaoaitd 


*  The  important  bearing  of  thia  tnditioA  on 
tho  queatioa  of  tha  ^  ef  PhMdiM  it  abfvioafc 


I  exile,  banished  for  peculation  ?   AH  that  aa  told  mm 
of  his  visit  combines  to  show  that  ha  want  attended 

by  his  principal  disciples,  transferring  in  fact  hia 
school  of  art  for  a  tunc  from  Athens,  where  hia 
chief  walk  was  ended,  to  Elis  and  Olympia,  whiab 
he  was  now  invited  to  adorn.     Among  the  artiata 
who  accompanied  him  were  CoLOTSa,  who  wocked 
with  him  i^oB  tiwotataa  of  Zaai^aa  already  vpoB 
that  of  Athena,  and  who  exaoatod  other  importaaa 
works  for  the  i^kkna ;  PAMaawiM,  his  xelatawew 
wBD  axeaaiaa  w  aaiai  {nenrau  oaiaauMiHnKa  oi 
the  statue  and  temple  ;  Alcamen'KS,  his  most  di»- 
tiMBiahed  disciple,  who  made  the  stirtuaa  in  the 
liiaaar  padimant  ei  tiia  temple ;  not  to  nMntioai 
Pakonius  of  Mende,  and  Clkobtao,  whoae  aa** 
nection  with  Pheidias^  though  not  certain,  is  ex- 
tremely probable.    It  is  worthy  of  notice  th&t, 
nearly  at  the  time  when  the  artists  of  the  school  of 
Pheidias  were  thus  employed  in  a  body  at  Olympia, 
those  of  the  Athenian  archaic  school — auch  aa 
Praziaa,  tha  discipla  of  Colaarfi,  aad  Andrnathaaaa^ 
the  disciple  of  Enradniii<i.  were  similarly  engnped 
on  the  temple  at  Ltelphi  (see  MuUer,  d»  Pkid.  y^L 
p.  28,  n.  y.).  Thm  honoar  ia  wUah  PhoidiaB  Uvad 
anionic'  the  Kleians  is  also  shown  by  their  assigiiintj 
to  him  a  studio  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Alii* 
(Paoi.  T.  15.  §  1 ),  and  by  their  permitting  him  to 
inscribe  his  name  upon  the  footstool  of  the  god,  an 
honour  which  had  been  denied  to  him  at  Alhens-f- 
(Paiu.^v^lO.  g  2  jO^^uac  QtuuU.  i.  15).  Tho 

•eilCar  X^pfiOoa  ottf  'At^M&t  ^  ^vAfMr. 

Without  raising  a  ^noaation  whether  he  would  ttioa 
solemnly  liaTa  naenbed  hia  aama  aa  an  A^aana 

if  he  had  been  an  exile,  we  may  point  to  cleaiar 
proofs  of  his  good  feeling  towards  bis  native  city 
in  some  of  the  figures  with  which  he  adorned  his 
great  work,  auch  as  that  of  Theseus  (Pans.  r.  10. 
§  2),  and  of  Siilamis  holding  the  aplustre,  in  a 
group  with  personified  Greece,  probably  crowuing 
her  (Pans.  11.  §  2).  These  snbjaeta  an  dao 
important  in  another  light.  They  seem  to  show 
that  the  work  was  executed  at  a  time  when  the 
Eleiana  wera  OB  a  good  ttndantanding  with  AthaoB, 
that  n,  befoia  UA  bliakinf  aat  OK  tha  Fdapon- 
nesian  War. 

From  tha  abora  eoaridanitfoBa,  making  alloaraDea 
also  for  the  time  which  so  great  a  work  would  ne- 
cessarilv  occupy,  it  may  be  inferred,  with  great 
probability,  that  Pheidias  waa  engaged  on  the 
atatoo  of  Zeus  and  his  other  wadca  aawag  tha 
Eleians,  for  about  the  four  or  five  years  from  b.  c. 
437  to  434  or  43.'t.    It  would  seem  that  he  then 
returned  to  Athene,  aad  thafo  fell  a  victim  to  tha 
jcilousy  against  his  great  patron,  Pericles,  whidi  ' 
was  then  at  iu  height.    That  he  was  the  object  of 
some  fierce  attack  by  the  party  opposed  taFaridea, 
the  general  consent  of  the  chief  ancient  authorities 
forbida  us  to  doubt ;  and  a  careful  attention  to  the  ! 
intamal  politico  of  Adieaa  will,  perhaps,  gnida  aa  I 
through  the  conflicting  statements  which  wa  hafo 
to  deal  with,  to  a  tolerably  safe  conclusion. 

The  Bioot  important  testimony  on  the  nibject, 
and  one  which  is  in  fact  enough  to  settle  the  | 
question,  i»  that  of  Aristophanes    (for,  605),  | 


+  He  had,  however  been  honoured  by  the  in- 
scription of  his  name  on  a  column  as  the  oukw  af 
lieiAraaf  ofthagoddaaib  (Phit, /V.  ISl) 
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of  Ike  war, 


UfSrm  fiw  yif  i^cr  ^rqs  ^*Aias  -wpd^as  kokus  ' 


Mr  8*8oaca}f  mil  ti)*'  (uH'o8cl|  rp6noi\ 

kant,  nc^  only  that  Pheidias 
K^^Tfi  Home  extrpme  calamity  at  the  hands  of  thf 
jLtt^tj^nm^  bot  tJiat  the  attack  upon  him  was  uf 
«laBrimM«»«Mdt*PiMkl«  tmalfe  fer  his 

safety,  and  to  hnrry  the  city  into  war  hv  t'n 
fVBII  «l  iIm  cUcree  i^fainst  Mwura,  whkh  decree 

It  M  clear  that  Peridea  wns  at  that  pcria.1  ox- 
tfwlr  tuipopolar  with  a  lane  partj  in  Athens 
ihinkiDf  him  too  poworral  to  ba  OWS thrown 
kiiirect  attiick.  aimed  at  him  in  the  persons  of 
mmx  chfri>hcd  friends,  Pheidias,  Anaxagorai| 
li^c  A&pa«ta.    'i  his  explanation  is  precisely  that 
pvs  by  Platareh  (/W»r.31),  who  furnishettiawitht 
|»nicid.ir»  of  the  accusation  against  Pheidias.  At 
of  the  enczniei  of  Pehclet,  a  certain 
Man^  vl»  kai  hmm  mmfkytd  under  Pbddiast 
hid  as  bfonnation  ajjainst  him  for  peculation,  a 
datft  which  waa  at  onca  refuted,  aa,  by  the  advice 
ifMriM,tkegdbilMdbMnaflb»dta1fc«  alttae 
iiMk  a  manner  that  it  could  be  remored  and  the 
«d|ht  ef  it  examined  (eomp.  Thuc.  iL  13).  The 
WMn  then  cbaned  Pheidiaa  with  impiety,  in 
Meg  iatredueed  mto  the  battle  of  the  Amaaona, 
•  ihediield  of  the  goddeK,s  his  onm  likeness  and 
4*  ti  Pericles,  the  former  as  a  bald  old  man  *, 
a  stone  mUk  bath  hit  hands,  and  the  latter 
»  s  Terr  Lindsomc  warrior,  fighting  with  an 
Anna,  iiia  £we  being  partially  conctuUed  by  the 
hmkiMHk  Mi  Mi  WfBM  apear,  so  that  the 
Ttfiseu  ■aas  onlv  visible  on  a  side  view.    On  this 
httac  charae  Pheidiaa  was  thrown  into  prison, 
HmlMaU  tnm  diwae,  or,  aa  the  teas  acntpo- 
haspHttzoxu  of  Pericles  maintained,  from  poinon. 
Ut  fsaple  Toted  to  his  accuser  Meson,  on  the 
ywyiMl  of  Olycon,  exemption  fipon  taxaa,  and 
■^^^J^F^l  the  §mmdB  to  watch  over  his  safety. 
Pat&rch  then  proceeds  (c.  32)  to  narrate,  as  fmrts 
if  the  same  tiain  of  events,  and  as  occurring  about 
^■MtiBa,  the  attacks  upon  Aspasia  and  Anax- 
•tWM,  and  conclude*  by  distinctly  nihnning  that 

t^  suadi  an  PlMidias  inspired  Pendes  with  a 
i«;whiehiatoBii  Wm  to  U&w  tote  a  flame  the 

•scHerins  sparks  rf  the  coming  war  {'Cls  H  iid 
wfoaiwraur*  Tf  dii/ifi,  ^ofif6<<s  ri  itKoa- 

<a  rgnmivuv  r6p  ^66roy\.  To  complete  tha  evi- 
^ha^llulecboms,  though  he  (ortbeaeboHwIawlio 
JPMlliB)haa  made  a  confusion  of  the  facts,  may 
•i*A«fKthadirtc,  wUdi  badovbtlaaa  took 


from  oflScial  records,  namely  the  nrchonship  of  Py- 
thodoma,  or  a.  c.  43*2.  The  death  of  Pheidiaa  hap- 
pened about  tbo  tima  ef  ihB  compleUon  of  the  laat 
of  those  great  works  which  he  superintended, 
namely,  the  Propylaea,  which  had  been  commenced 
about  the  time  when  hie  want  to  Elis,  &  c  437. 

It  will  be  mugful  to  give  a  ^nopaia  of  the  erentt 
of  the  life  of  l'heidiaa,«w>nnliBgtethairactiMJog 

tiri)b;iblc  dates. 


01. 


*  Ail  ia  another  piece  of  circumstantial  evi- 
Tetpectiog  the  age  of  Phcidias  ;  and  Thiersch 
^f^ti*  it  aa  the  hinse  on  which  the  whole  question 
^!  Bmincj  mfe oa  be infSmed  firam  it.  It 
■■T  he  d  ucted  whether  Pheidias  really  was 
^  «  whether  the  baldnaaa  of  the  figure  was  not 
toirtHMdiagnise,  Uba  iIm  vpHftad  haoMl  and 

of  Pericles,  But,  suppose  the  fact  to  be 
^kaalimiij,  can  it  aloBO  deoda  whether  be  was 


u.  c. 

490  .) 

^RI!  7:5.  1 

Aiili  77.  4 

464  79.  1 


460  80.  ) 

457  80L  8 

444  84.  1 

438  85.  8 

437  85.  4 

436  86.  1 

433  86.  4 

432  87.  1 


of 


Rittle  of  Marathon. 
Pheidias  bom  about  this  time. 
Cimon  coiumeuces  the  temple 
Theaena. 

Pheidias  studies   under  Ageladn.s, 

probably  about  this  time,  having 

pterloiuly  been  inatmetod  by 

Hegias.    Aet.  25. 
Pheidiaa  beaina  to  dounalx  aboat  thia 

tima,  Aet  29. 
The  general  restoration  of  tbo 

destroyed  by  the  Persiaili 

menced  about  this  time. 
Sole  adminiatntion  of  Pericles. — 

Pheidias  overseer  of  all  tho  p«bliQ 

worka.    Act  44. 
Tho  Parthenon,  with  tbo  cbrya- 

elephantine   stntuo   of  Athena, 

finiahed  and  dedicated.  Aet.  50. 
PbeidiM  goea  to  EUa.— Tbo  Bnff- 

laea  cnir.ini'iu  .'d. 
Pantarces  Olvupic  vie  u  r. 
The  atatne  of  Zeua  at  Olympia  cot 

pleted. 

Accusation  and  deatb  of  Phaidiaa. 


The  disciples  of  Pli-id  ias  were  AgOtMlltO% 
Alcamenes,  and  Colotes  (see  tho  articles). 

II.  hh  WMs.— Tbo  OBb}aolB  of  tbo  trt  of 

Pheidias  were  for  the  most  part  sacred,  and  the 
following  liat  will  ahow  how  fisvourite  a  subject 
wifk  Mb  woo  tiio  tntelary  goddeaa  of  Ath«ii&  In 
describin;?  them,  it  is  nf  great  importance  to  ob- 
aerre,  not  only  the  connection  of  their  subjects, 
bat,  aa  fitf  aa  poaaible,  their  chronological  wder. 
The  classification  according  to  materiala,  wbidi  if 
adopted  by  Sillig,  besides  being  arbitrary,  in  rather 
a  hindrance  than  a  help  to  the  historical  study  of 
the  works  of  Pheidiaa. 

1.  The  Athrtin  nl  PeUeve  in  Achaia,  of  ivory 
and  gold,  must  be  phiced  among  his  earliest  works, 
if  we  accept  tbo  tradition  pwaarwd  by  Paoaudia, 
that  Pheidias  made  it  before  he  made  the  statues 
of  Athena  in  tbo  Acropolis  at  Athens,  and  at 
Plataaofc  (PMM.i'ii.Sr.  f  I.)  If  this  bo  tma,  wo 
havf  an  important  indicati'  ii  nf  the  early  period  at 
which  he  doTOtad  hia  attention  to  chryselephan- 
tino  atrtMTf.  TUa  ia  om  of  aevenU  instances  in 
which  we  know  that  Pheidiaa  worked  for  other 
states  betides  his  native  city  and  Elis,  but  unfor- 
tunately we  have  no  safe  grounds  to  determine  the 
dates  of  neb  viiits. 

2.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  those  ttitues  which 
were  made,  or  believed  to  have  been  made,  out  of 
the  apoOa  ef  tbo  Pevaioii  waaa,  wen  amoiig  bio 
earliest  works,  .ind  perhaps  the  very  first  of  his 
great  works  (at  least  aa  to  the  time  when  it  was 
udeftofceBi  fiw  H  would  Boeeaaorily  take  loii|f  to 

complete),  was  the  ()}■'>■//>  '■/*  sfiituin  in  f  rCMMO, 
which  the  AtheniaiM  dedioued  at  Delphi,  as  a 
votif e  oOoring^  oat  of  tbo  tilbt  of  thoii  ahara  of 
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in  number,  namely,  Atben;i,  Apnlln,  Miltiades, 
Erechtheuc,  C«crops,  Pandion,  Celeus,  Antiochiu, 
Aegcus,  Aeunaa,  Codroty  Thewtu,  Phyleus.  (Paui. 
&  30.  §  1.) 

3.  The  colossal  bronze  status  of  Athema  PromtP' 
c^Wv  in  tha  Acropolis,  waa  also  said  to  have  been 
maifb  oal  «f  tfM  tpoilB  of  Marathon  ;  but  it  ia  im- 
portant to  rpmomhor  the  sonsc  in  which  this  must 
prubably  be  undentood,  at  explained  above.  But- 
tiger  tnppoaet  that  it  wtt  pkistd  in  til*  temple  of 
Athona  Polias  (Andeutunpttt^  p.  84,  Amaltkea^ 
ToL  ii.  p.  314) ;  but  there  oun  be  no  doubt  that  it 
tAood  In  the  open  air,  belwwn  Ae  Propylaea  and 
the  Parthenon,  as  it  is  represented  nn  the  coin  men- 
tioned below.  It  was  between  fifty  and  sixty  feet 
lUgh,  with  the  pmleetal ;  and  the  point  of  Ae  tpear 
tnd  the  ertst  of  tho  fcdsiet  were  >'isiblc  as  far  ciT 
■oSaniWD  to  ships  approaching  Athens.  (Strab. 
lip. 378  ;  Paus.  i.  28.  8  2  ;  comp.  Herod,  v. 77.) 
It  mM  itiU  standing  as  late  as  a.  u.  395,  when  it 
was  seen  by  Ahiric.  (Zosimus,  v.  6.)  It  repre- 
aented  the  goddess  holding  up  both  her  sp^  and 
■liieU,inllMattitnd«oraeovibMant  {Ibid,)  The 
entire  completion  of  the  omamenLi!  work  upon  this 
•tatoe  was  long  delayed,  if  we  are  to  believe  the 
nrnteoMBt,  thot  tho  lUeld  «m  oagmvnd  by  Mya, 

aftiT  the  design  of  Parrhasius.  (See  Mys.  Par- 
nuAsiL's:  the  matter  is  Teiy  doubt&d,  but,  con- 
sidering tha  rast  nnmber  of  mat  voiko  of  ait  on 
niiich  Pheidias  and  his  feUow-artists  were  en- 
gaged, the  delay  in  the  completion  of  the  statue  is 
■ot  altogether  improhoble.)  This  statue  is  ex- 
UUtod  in  a  rude  representation  of  tlio  Aoopolis, 
M  an  old  Athenian  coin  which  is  engraved  in 
llB]lar*fe  Denkmdleu  vol  i.  pL  xx.  fig.  104. 

4.  Thooe  fiuthful  alUes  of  the  Atheniano,  the 
Platneans,  in  dedicating  the  tithe  of  their  share 
of  the  Persian  aboiia,  availed  thooiaeiToa  of  the 
■Ul  of  PhiidiM,  wha  wiio  ftr  «Mn  a  flMM  of 

Athena  Ania^  of  a  size  not  much  less  than  the 
statue  in  the  Acn^Us.  The  colosaoa  at  Plataeae 
was  an  acrolith,  the  body  being  of  wood  gilt,  and 
tbe  face,  hand&,  and  feet,  of  Pentelieaarille.  (Pans, 
ix.  4.  §  1.)  The  language  of  Pausanias,  here  and 
elsewhere,  and  the  nature  of  the  case,  make  it 
■Hityaertlrin  that  this  Ntatue  wa»  Mlio  abMH  tbo 
mw  time  as  that  in  thi>  Aornpnlif^ 

5i>  Besides  the  Athena  Promachus,  the  Acropolii 
aealBfaMi  •  kromx9  atttm  ^fAAmi^  of  ibbIi  mt» 
passing  beauty,  that  it  was  esteemed  by  many  not 
only  as  the  finest  work  of  Piieidia«»  but  as  the 
■iMitoil  UmI  iii^iiiii^liiii  nf  tho  pilloaa  (See 
Paus.i.  28.  §  2  ;  Plin.  //.  N.  xxxiv. ».  s.  19.  §  1  ; 
and  especially  Lucian,  Imag.  4,  6.  vol.  ii.  pp.  462, 
464,  who  remarks  upon  the  outline  of  the  umo,  tho 
■iftness  of  tho  dieek*,  and  the  symaotzy  of  the 
aose.)  It  is  pooaible  that  this  was  Pheidias's  own 
aodel  of  the  Athena  of  the  Parthenon,  executed 
in  a  more  manageable  awlaiil^ndlOMaiariiiMUi 
ponaitted  it  to  be  better  oaon  at  one  view,  and 
tlMielbre  more  beautiful.  Tho  statue  was  called 
jUnnia,  ftwi  lowing  been  Miwlfd  hy  tho  people 
af  Lemnos.  (Pau-*.  /.  c) 

6.  Another  statue  of  AAmn  i*  nontioBed  by 
Pliny  (/.  c)  as  havii^  boia  dedkaled at  Rome,  near 
the  temple  of  Fortune,  by  Paulus  Aemilius,  but 
whether  this  alao  atoed  OQginal^  ia  tho  AonipoUs 
is  unknown. 

7.  Still  more  uncertainty  aUadioo  to  the  statue 
whkh  Plia J  drib  QhdoalM  <lha  h^h— r)»  aad 


mill 


ha  iMaliiM  ia  laih  a       at  la  hm|H7« 

probably  but  not  certainly,  that  it  also  was  a 
statue  of  Athena.  The  kty  in  the  hand  of  this 
atirtae  wai  pinfaohly  tho  symbol  of  initiation  into 
the  mvsteries. 

8.  We  now  come  to  the  greatest  of  Pheidias's 
works  at  Athens,  tks  ivory  and  gold  tiaiue  u/ 
Athena  in  the  Parthenon^  and  the  ctitr  iemfyissrm 
trhich  adorned  thut  fnn/Jr.  It  is  tnie,  ini?*"*"  1. 
that  none  of  the  anoeut  writm  aaczibe  ezpceaaiv 
ta  Phritt*  the  cmbUm  of  aay  of  IhM 
tores,  except  the  statue  of  the  god>!(<'«  iMBHlIlt 
bat  neithoc  do  they  mention  any  other  artfaia  tm 
haviag  ewiatid  thwat  oo  thK  fraw  tfah  iH  

combined  with  thtllMBment  of  Plutarch^  tfMt  aU 
tho  great  worka  if  Ml  of  tho  time  of  Pecieloa  wmtn 
eatriHtod  to  tho  cart  of  Pheidiaa,  and,  above  all, 
from  the  marks  whiih  tho  senlptmo  thiMiJ^aa 

bear  of  having  been  designed  one  mind,  nnd 
that  a  master  mind,  it  may  be  inferred  with  ccxw 
tainty,  that  all  tho  sculptures  of  the  PartboMB 
are  to  be  ascribed  to  Pheidias,  as  their  designer 
and  superintendent,  though  the  actual  execution  of 
them  most  of  necessity  hava  been  entmatod  ta 
artists  working  under  his  direction.  These  sciilj.- 
tures  conaistod  of  tho  minaaal  atatao  of  tho  goddoao 


she  was  wABned,  nnm<  ly,  the  KulpC 
two  uiiiliHWi^  tho  high-ioiieiii  in  tho 
tha  wioto,  tad  tht  wataMoaa  hi 
surrounded  the  re^,  forming  a  aal  tf 
aeath  the  ceilmg  of  the  peristyle. 

The  great  statne  of  tbe  goddess  was  of  that  kiud 
of  work  which  the  Grades  edDod  ekrfml^tkantineL, 
and  which  Pheidias  is  said  to  have  invented.  I'p 
to  hw  time  colossal  statues,  when  not  of  faconae, 
were  wmUtit,  that  ia,  only  tha  Am^  htada,'  aiii 
feet,  wore  of  marble,  the  body  being  of  wfK>d. 
whkh  WM  ooncealod  by  real  dcapeiy.  Anozaaipk 
of  mmIi  a  flittat  by  neidhniiMalf  haa  haoa 

mentioned  just  above.  Plieidi.as,  then.  subRti'.nt .  d 
for  marble  tho  costlier  and  more  beautiful  nuOerial, 
ivory,  ia  Aeot  parte  nf  tho  statne  whi^  wore  ms- 
clothed,  and,  instead  of  real  drapery,  he  made  tha 
robes  and  other  ornaments  nf  solid  ?o]d.  The  me- 
chanical process  by  which  tlie  plates  >if  ivory  were 
hud  on  to  the  wooden  core  of  the  ^tua  ia  de> 
scribed,  togptlier  with  the  other  details  of  the  art  of 
chryselephantine  statuary,  in  the  elaborate  work  of 
Qaatraaiie  do  l^tiney,  Im  Mbr  Ofympim^  mmk 

moi\»  briefly  in  an  excellent  chapter  of  the  work 
entitled  the  Menaatrm,  roL  ii.  c.  13.  lo  tkm 
Atfiaaa  af  tho  Parthnea  tha         of  PhaUiaa 

was  to  embody  the  idc.il  of  the  vinrin-fjoild^ss. 
acmad,  but  victorioua,  as  in  his  Athena  Promachus 
ho  had  Itpwccntai  lk»  warrior-ffoddeat,  in  die  very 
attitude  of  battle.  The  statue  stood  in  the  foro* 
most  and  larger  chamber  of  the  temple  (  prodomus}. 
It  represented  the  goddess  btanding,  clothed  with  a 
tunic  reaching  to  the  ankles,  with  her  spear  in  lier 
left  hand  and  nn  image  of  Victory  f""r  cubits  hi^h 
in  her  right :  she  was  girded  with  the  aegis,  and 
had  a  helnHl  oa  her  hood,  and  her  ahieU  rmdl  oa 
the  ground  by  her  side.  The  height  of  the  statu*' 
was  twenij-six  cubits,  or  neatly  forty  fsot,  indodiag 
Aobtta  v^raai  AttataaMria  wftdA  Plait  opwha 
of  the  statue,  it  aeema  dear  Uiat  the  gold  pre- 
dominated over  the  ivory,  the  latter  being  used  for 
the  fitte,  hands,  and  feet,  and  tho  former  for  the 
draper}'  and  onmroents  (Hipp.  M<y.  p. 290).  There 
it  ao  doabt  thtt  tha  mbt  waa  of  gok^ 
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vkh  Ute  kaoimer  (cr^upjAxiTos).  Its  UiickneM  wai 
MlifcM»ftiM{  Mid,  M  already  sUted,  all  the  gold 
c:er)  tSe  rtatuf  was  po  affixed  to  it  at  to  be  removable 
KjirtHucu  (See  Thoc  ii.  13,  and  the  ccmiinen- 
mm.)  Tk$  fjM,  aceording  to  Pteto  {Le.\  were 
of  1  kind  of  marble,  nenrl}'  resembling  iTory,  per- 
^1  puBiad  to  imitate  the  ihaandpn^;  there  is 

5F<{seotl7  made,  that  they  were  of  piMlMt  stones, 
itistebtfel  whether  the  core  of  theilatM  waa  of 
iMdorrfstone.  The  Tariom  portiona  of  the  statue 
■vt  Bost  dabomtely  ornamented.  A  sphinx  filmed 
tke  Qwt  of  her  helmet,  and  on  either  side  of  it  were 
irrphoDi,  all,  no  doubt,  of  gold.    The  aegis  was 
ia|Mi  with  golden  aerpenta,  and  in  ita  am»«M 
s  ^llm  hi'vi  of  Medusa,  which,  howerer,  was 
BMa    fhiloigos  ( Isocx.  ado.  CaUim.  2*2 ;  Bockh, 
OT^AMr.TeL  i  bImS),  ari      repboed  with 
tm  of  iTorT,  which  Pausanias  «iw.    The  lower 
•A  <C  the  wfmi  wae  aopported  bj  a  dn^n,  sup- 
|mI  by  Ymnukm  to  npnenrt  EriflbAodai,  and 
t'?  jonctm  between  the  shaft  and  head  was 
hnsi  of  a  nthinr  in  bronse.    Eren  the  edges  of 
AsmUs,  whkli  wen  fcmr  daet^i  high,  were 
»tn.  on  close  inspection,  to  be  engiaved  with  the 
tai^  of  the  Lnpithne  and  Centaura.    The  shield 
sas  otaamented  on  both  sides  with  embossed 
■■MipnseBtiafiOn  the  inner  side,  the  battle  of  the 
llMipiBst  the  gods,  and  on  the  outer,  the  battle 
^  As  AaHons  againrt  the  Athenians.  All  these 
■^MH  vess  iMlH*  AlMn  kgenda.  The  base, 
^>cH  of  it«elf  \%  said  to  lucm  been  the  work  of 
ml  BMBtha,  repntMled,  in  niie^  the  birth  of 
nving  giflM  §nm  llie  gods : 
twenty  diTinitios.  The 
statue,  which,  as 
.  was  remoTable  at  pleasure,  is  said 
%  ThacT^idBs  to  haTe  been  40  talenu  (ii.  13), 
If  Philoehonis  44,  and   by  other  writer*  50  : 
fwlahir  the  statement  of  Philochorus  is  exact, 
etii^ni  being  roand  nnmbers.  (See  WtonKng, 
^  iMd.  Sk.  xii.  -JO.)    Great  attention  wn«  jiaid 
^  ^  prewtrration  of  the  statue :  and  it  was  fre- 
^  sTriakled  wM  Mr,  to  pMHTW  it  ftoa 
Wis:  bjared  by  the  dnrness  of  the  atmosphere. 
^hat,  T.  a.  §  5.)    The  base  was  repaired  by 
Aiitod*  the  younger,  abevt  aa  Uf  (MA, 
Inter.  toI.  i  p.  237 :  Bockh  suggests  that,  as 
Issvas  the  son  of  Cleoetas,  who  appears 
)  bsn  aa  asnstaat  of  Pheidias  in  his  great 
*^^».  tbis  artist's  fiunily  may  hare  been  the 
putians  of  the  statue,  as  the  descendants  of 
fteidias  hinuelf  were  of  the  Zeus  at  Olympia.) 

itttoe  was  AmAj  leliibed  of  iu  gold  by  La- 
■^■"S  in  the  tnne  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  about 
I.C  296.  (PiM  i  25,  8  7.)  Paasa&ias,  howerer, 
y*ngjbitMi»Mif  IfcageMwrtHlnpon 
■t  |toft^  As  plundered  poM  may  have  been 
7*iAk|^flHiRg.  W«  poaseas  nomerotts  statues 
;[ft^iiM«^wMek  atom  doiibt  iodtaled 
*^tfc>t  in  the  Parthenon,  and  from  the  two 
rtttsea  in  the  Acropolis.    Bottiger  has  en- 
'*«»«wed  to  difciinguish  the  existing  copies  of 
»ne  three  great  works  (J  ndetUmngem^  pp.  90— 92)l 
2*  •'•ith  is  beliercd  to  l»e  the  nearest  copy  of 
h&tak  ef  the  Parthenon  is  a  marble  statue  in 
^eoIlectisQ  srib.Repe,  wldA  Is  engraved  in 
j^Vw  of  Anricnt  Scufpture^  vol.  ii.  pi.  9, 
•*  to  Miiller'i  DaJaaaler^  voLii.  pL  xix.  fig.  202. 

pnfcct,  bat  precisel  J  rfaflir  copy,  ilaod  ia 
i^ViibAih^  &fiM  alw  ipptor  «  <ha  I*. 
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it  amtained  figures  of  twent 
«(i|hc  sf  the  gold  upon  the 
MMsd,  was  reiDOvable  a 


verses  of  coins  of  the  Antiocbi,  engraved  in  this 
work  (toL  L  p.  1 99 ).  These  copies  agree  in  every 
respect,  except  in  the  position  of  the  left  hand,  and 
of  the  spear  and  shield.  In  Mr.  Hope's  statue 
the  left  huad  ii  «dMd  at  high     Hm  hnd,  md 


holds  the  spear  as  a  sceptre,  the  shield  beiwdto* 
gether  wanting :  oa  the  medals,  the  left  lunid  ntto 
upon  ^  midl,  wliah  iluidi  vpaa  tiw  groimd, 

leaning  against  the  lefl  leg  of  the  statue,  while  the 
spear  leans  slightly  backwards,  supported  by  the 
left  arm.  An  attempt  lias  been  nuMle  at  a  restora- 
tion of  the  atatoe  by  Qinlwm>ii  da  Quincy  in  bia 

Jupiter  Olympipn,  and  n  more  sticcemfu!  one  by 
Mr.  Lucas  in  his  model  of  the  Parthenon.  (See 
idse  Flazman's  Li-ctures  oh  Se»ilptmr%  pL  19.)  The 
statue  is  described  at  length  by  Pausanias  (i.  24), 
by  Maximus  Tyhos  (DiMerl  xiv.),  and  by  Pliny 
(ff.  N.  zzxir.  &  e.  1ft.  ff  1,  sovi  &  »  4  §  4). 
One  of  the  best  modem  descriptions  is  that  of  Bot- 
tigerJ^arfsMftnya,  pp.  86~98i  It  is  also  well 
descrfbed  ia  Tae  Ayas  and  Jnl^jabiM  JMiwBiis 
(vol.  i.  pp.  1.3(),  137). 

The  other  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  belong 
less  properly  to  our  subject,  since  it  is  iaipossible 
to  say  which  of  them  were  executed  by  the  hand 
of  Pheidias,  though  it  cannot  be  douhtrd  that  they 
were  all  made  under  his  supehnleudcDce.  It  is, 
moreover,  almost  superfluous  to  deacribe  them  at 
any  length,  inasmudi  ns  a  lar^  portion  of  them 
form,  under  the  nune  of  ^^^^^^j^^^^  Marbles,**  the 

their  study  is  now  greatly  &cilitated  by  the  ad- 
miraUa  niodel  of  the  Partheaoa  by  Mr.  Lucas. 
Thef*  Ma  d»  mplt  deaMlpUww  ef  tai,  easi^ 

accessible  ;  for  example,  the  work  entitled  TVifK/ifin 
amd  Pkigaleian  MarUe$.*  It  is,  therefore,  suili- 
dent  to  state  briefly  the  following  particulars. 
The  ontsidaef  Aa  wall  of  the  ceUa  waa  surrounded 
by  a  frieze,  representini?  t}ie  Panathenaic  procession 
in  very  low  relief!,  a  ioriu  admirably  adapted  to  a 
position  where  the  light  was  imperfect,  aad  cfeMjf 
reflected,  and  where  the  angle  of  %-iew  was  neces- 
sarily large.  The  metopes,  or  spaces  between  the 
triglyphs  of  the  flrieaa  of  tba  yoialyla,  w«a  Med 
with  sculptures  in  very  high  relief,  ninety-two  in 
number,  fourteen  on  each  front,  and  thirty-two  oa 
eadi  side ;  the  subjeeto  weia  takea  ftaai  Ibe  le- 
gendary history  of  Athens.  Those  on  the  south 
side,  of  which  we  possess  fifteen  in  the  British 
Museum,  represent  the  battle  between  the  Atba* 
nians  and  Ceataan  ai^M  marriage  feast  of  Peiri- 
thoVis.  Some  of  them  are  strikingly  archaic  in  their 
style  ;  thus  confirming  our  previous  ai^gument,  that 
the  archaic  style  continued  quite  down  to  the  time 
of  Pheidias,  who  may  bo  Kiipposed,  on  the  evidence 
of  these  scnlptures,  to  have  em^yed  some  of  the 
best  ef  tiw  artiele  «r  tlM  fdMel,  to  airiit  MoMair 

and  his  diM-iplcs.  Others  of  the  metopes  display 
that  pore  aad  perfect  art,  which  Pheidias  hian 
sen  juuvuuoeo,  aaa  waiaii  an  ue^ei  veea  md* 
passed.  The  architoaiatff  ^  temple  was  adorned 
with  golden  shields  beneath  the  metopes,  whieh 
were  carried  off,  with  the  gold  of  the  statue  of  the 


•  Among  the  numerous  other  copies  of  these 
works,  we  may  mention  the  authorised  publication 
of  the  Marines  of  the  British  Museum^  the  en- 
gravings in  Muller's  Drnk-vnih-r  d«r  Allen  KuHSty 
and  in  the  plates  to  Meyer  s  Kunstgemikichte.  The 

ia  fhatv  \ff  Ml*  Bcmdsfi 
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goddeaa,  bj  Lacharei.  (Paul.  Uc.)  Between  the 
ddaUt  mn  imeriittioaa.    The  tympam  ef  tbe 

pediments  of  the  tcrnplc  were  filled  with  most 
magnifioMit  groups  of  walptuxe,  that  in  the  front, 
«r  flMteni  hee,  reprswnting  tlw  Urtt  of  Athem, 
and  that  in  the  wcstcni  face  the  contest  of  Athena 
with  Poaeidon  for  (he  land  of  Attica.  (Paus.  i.  24. 
§  5.)  The  mode  in  wliieli  the  legend  is  represented, 
■nd  tba  identification  of  tbe  fignrcs,  in  each  of 
^Mt  granps,  has  lone:  a  very  difficult  problem. 
Tm  mCMt  recent  and  most  elaborate  essay  on  the 
■Bbjaet  is  that  by  Welcker.  On  the  aadpturr.l 
Grntipo  in  the  Pediments  of  the  PartkmOHf  in  tlia 
VlassuxU  Mummy  tqL  iL  pp.  3(i7,  &c 

We  past  «  to  tlw  othar  miln  of  PliaUiM  tt 
Athens. 

9.  A  bronae  sUitue  o{  A  polio  Pamopitu  ia.  the 
Acropolia.  (IW  i  94.  §  8.) 

10.  An  Ajihrnditr  1' ravin  of  Parian  marble  in 
kar  temple  near  the  Cenuneicua.  (Paua.  HAd.) 

11.  A  atll—  rf  th«  Ifdfler  </db  Ood»,  Bitting 
on  a  throne  soMOrttd  by  lions,  and  holding  a 
cymbal  in  her  nand,  in  the  Metroum,  near  the 
Cerameicns.  The  material  is  not  stated.  (Paus.  u 
3.  S;  4 ;  Arrian.  PcripL  Pont.  Etut.  pi.  0.) 

12.  The  polden  throne  of  the  bronze  statue  of 
Athena  Ilygieia,  in  the  Acropolis,  is  enumonited 
by  Sillig  ns  among  the  works  of  Pheidias  ;  but  we 
rather  think  that  the  words  t^j  btov  refer  to  the 
great  statue  in  the  Parthenon,  and  not  to  the  &PP>^ 
MBt  aalMetot  in  ^  pneaoteg  aenteaee,  wkm 

is,  in  fact,  part  of  a  diirrfssinn. 

Of  the  statues  which  Pheidias  made  for  other 
QiMk  ftMM,  by  &r  the  fint  plm  nwk  be  «»• 
iigned  to — 

IS.  The  eokmcd  invrif  amd  gold  sUUue  tf  Ztm 
in  bis  great  temjde  in  the  A\6a  or  sacred  grore  at 
Olympia.    The  fiJIeit  description  of  the  itMM  fti 

that  given  by  Pan«anias  (v.  1 1). 

The  statue  was  placed  in  the  prodomusi  or  front 
chamber  of  the  temple,  directly  lacing  the  entrance, 
and  with  it»  bsick  agJiinst  the  wall  which  separated 
the  prodomui  from  the  c^^itthodomua^  so  that  it  at 
wee  ahowod  itaelf  in  eU  ite  gnadenr  to  •  tpectetor 
enteriii;;  th«?  temple.  It  was  only  visihle,  hou  i-vcr, 
en  great  festivals^  at  other  times  it  was  concealed 
bf  n  mginifieent  enrtain ;  the  ene  nead  in  ikt 
time  of  Pausanias  had  ban  presented  by  king 
Antioehttik  aoa.  13.  1 4.)  The  god  waa  re^ 
presented  m  aeatad  on  a  thnme  ef  eedar  iraod, 
adorned  with  gold,  ivory,  ebony,  stones,  and  co- 
lours, crowned  with  a  wreath  of  olive,  holding  in 
his  right  hand  an  ivory  and  gold  statue  of  Victory, 
with  a  fillet  in  her  hand  and  a  crown  vpon  her 
head,  and  in  his  left  hand  snpporting  a  sceptre, 
which  was  ornamented  with  oil  sorts  of  metals, 
and  surmoTtnted  by  an  eagle.  The  robe,  which 
eofered  the  lower  part  of  the  figure,  and  the 
Modala  of  the  god  were  golden,  the  former,  as  wc 
loan  fioitt  Stndm,  of  beaten  gold  {<r<^fr^Karos\ 

■nd  on  the  robe  were  rcprcicntrd  (whether  by 
fMBting  or  chasing  Pausaniaa  doea  not  say,  but 
Ae  fimaer  ia  bjr  «r  the  meie  pnbaUe)  moletta 

eninuils  and  flowers,  especially  lilies.  The  throne 
was  brilliant  both  with  gold  and  stonei,  and  with 
ebony  and  ivory,  and  was  ornamented  with  figures 
both  painted  and  sculptured.  There  were  four 
Victories  in  the  attitude  of  dancinp,  ajrainRt  each 
leg  of  the  throne,  and  two  others  at  tlie  foot  of 
eaeh  le|^    Eaoh  of  the  front  1^  irae  surmounted 

bj  a  fivvp  npnienting  a  Tbehan  jonth  aoiaed  faj 


a  Sphinx,  and  beneath  each  of  these  gnmpa  (tl 
ii,  on  the  tee  ef  the  bar  which  joined  tha  te^ 

the  front  legs  to  the  back)  Apolb  and  Altaa 
were  reprooented  ehootii^  at  the  childien  of  Mm 
The  lege  ef  tin  tfuvoe  vote  united  by^""*"  etraifj 
bars  (mu^Kft)  sculptured  with  reliefia,  the  frti 
ime  representing  ▼arious  athletic  conteata,  and  t 
other  two  (for  the  back  one  waa  not  ▼iaible}  t 
battle  betnvon  the  Amazons  and  dM  oomiadaa  \ 
Hercules,  among  whom  Thesens  was  repr^aent* 
There  were  al«o  pillars  between  the  legs  aa  adi 
tional  aapperts.   The  throne  was  surroandad  1 
barriers  or  walls  (Ipvudra  rpSvov  roix*^*'  "wt-Kot 
fUpajy  which  prevented  all  aooesa  to  it.     Of  the 
the  one  in  tvatt  wea  rimply  painted  dn*  bhM,  t) 
othrrs  wt're  adorned  with  pictureo  by  Pj»  n  .\  k  N  ii 
The  aommit  of  the  back  of  the  ^1011%  above  ti 
gedV  hoad*  vae  avBnennted  on  the  ens  eida  c 
the  three  Graces,  on  the  other  by  the  threo  Hour 
who  were  introdnced  here  as  being  the  daughtes 
of  Zeus  and  the  keepen  of  bearen.   The  footsUM 
of  the  god  was  supported  by  four  golden  lion&,  an 
cbo&ed  or  painted  with  the  Ijattle  of  Thes« 
f^^ainst  the  Amazons.     The  sides  of  the  baM 
which  supported  the  throne  and  the  whole  atatiu 
and  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  wall 
already  mentioned*,  were  ornamented  with  aculp 
turee  in  gold,  repwscnting  Helioe  meuatiug  U 
chariot ;  Zeus  and  Hmi  ;  Choris  by  the  side  c 
Zeus;  next  to  her  Uermes;  then  Ueatia;  tha 
Brae  leeoiving  Ajdirodlte  aa  die  liaee  ftnaa  lim 
and  Peitho  crowning  hoi^    Ht  ro  also  were  Apolli 
with  Artemia,  and  Attenn  and  Uetadee,  and  m 
fheaxtNttdtj  of  the  baee  Anphitrite  and  Poaeidoi^ 
and  Selene  riding  on  a  horse  or  a  mule.    Such  ii 
Pausaniaa*8  description  of  the  figure,  wtiicb  mJ, 
be  found  to  be  admirably  illustrated  in  ail  its  de* 
taila  by  the  drawing,  in  wliich  M.  Qnatremdro  it 
Qnincy  has  attempted  it*  restoration.  (Rottiger, 
who  also  gives  an  elaborate  description  of  the 
otatae,  IntMpaota  eooie  of  the  di-uile  diftreadyi 
Andfuttmgen^  pp.  9?^ — 107.)    Flaxman  nU'>  has 
given  a  restoration  of  it  {Lecttares  on  JSculjMtrt, 
pL  zz.),  in  which  he  aai%ne  ftr  lea  Smpertaaee  te 
the  throne  than  De  Quincy  does,  and  less,  indeed, 
than  the  description  of  Pausaniaa  seema  to  atwgest. 
The  dimeaeione  of  the  tiatae  Pkaianiaa  ptoSoMa 
his  inability  to  stite  ;  but  we  learn  from  StrabOi 
that  it  almost  reached  to  the  roof^  which  was  aboat 
rizty  feet  in  height  We  have  no  such  statement, 
as  we  luive  in  the  case  of  the  Athena,  of  the  weight, 
of  the  gold  iipnn  the  statue,  but  some  idea  of  the 
grcatnohs  of  its  quantuy  may  be  formed  from  the 
statement  of  Lucian,  that  each  lock  of  the  haiTi 
weighed  six  minae  (.////>.  Trap.  25).    The  comple- 
tion of  the  statue  is  said  by  Pansanias  to  have  been 
foUewad  bj  a  rign  of  Oe  fcvonr  ef  Zeai,  iriw,  in 
answer  to  the  prayer  of  Phoidiai,  struck  the  pave- 
ment in  front  of  the  atatna  with  lightnii^  on  a 
spot  wUeh  waa  narked  \rf  a  brane  am.  Thie 
pavomont  was  of  lilack  marble  (no  doubt  to  set  oS 
the  brilliancy  of  the  ivory  and  gold  and  colours), 
aomnnded  by  a  raited  edge  of  Pluiaa  marble, 
which  served  to  retain  the  oil  that  was  poured 
over  the  statue,  to  preserve  the  ivory  from  the  in- 
jurious effects  of  the  moisture  exhaled  from  the 
manhy  graoad  ef  the  Alti%  Jast  as,  on  the  con* 
tra^,  wil«  was  nied  to  protect  the  ivory  of  (ha 
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ilL'--^  fr-itn  the  exoemim  iryne^s  of  tho  air  of ) 
be  Acspoits ;  wluha^  la  ^  aue  of  soother  of 
fiwiai^ctoydi  iAmIIm  fltatMli  the  Aamilapius 
cSpiinra^ aeitlier  oil  nor  water  waa  used,  the 
^mtr  d#wree  of  rooistorc  being  preserved  by  a 
vn,  crer  vbicli  the  statue  stood.    Tha  office  of 
daaiiif  and  pnacrnnK  the  statoe  wm  Mrfgned  to 
sje  dr^cTsdacts   of   Pheidias,  who  wpfp  call^'d, 
ism  lk»  o&oe.  fbaedr^Hiae  {^aibpvmai^  fr.  <^i-  i 
hmmtk,f»JS>p^\  and  whot»  whenever  they  ^vi  re 
tefOtfam  their  work,  sacrificed  to  the  goddets  | 
(Paus.  V.  J4.  S  5.)   As  another 
■MMTj  ef  FhMM»lh«  taildiiif 

«rxie  of  tl'ie  Alt"*,  in  whirh  he  made  the  parts 
*i  iks  sCKtet  V*  preserved,  and  known  by  the 

H~!j  tmmt  fld^^  as  already  stated,  wa«  inscribed 
e  t^f  feet  of  tlM  statue.  (Paus.  t.  lU.  §  2). 

Tht  idea  whkh  Pbetdias  essayed  to  embody  in 
aa»hia  .r  i  t>  9t  work,  was  thiU  «f  tte  mfmm0 
i-^.VT  of  the  1 1  ellenic  nation,  no  longer  onpaped 
n  *»»^>^*  with  the  Titans  and  the  Uiants,  but 
lari%  Ud  arid*  Ui  tfandariwh,  «d  aatlaaBed 
m  a  eomiaeror,  in  perfect  majesty  and  rrpr)<M>, 
ndai  vnth  a  nod  the  sobject  world,  and  more 
e^edaDy  presiding,  at  the  eniM  af  Hallnic 
oik^  over  tho«<?  gtunes  which  were  the  expression 
if  (kit  religiotti  and  political  (mioD,  and  giTiiig 
b  Uessing  te  Am  vieCaciaa  vUeh  wara  flia 
bi^<^  hooonr  that  a  Greek  could  gain.  It  is 
nau-i  by  Strabo  (viii.  p.  534,  a  ;  comp.  VaL  Max. 
n.  r.  cxu  that  amn  Pheidias  was  asked  by 
ftaamoB  what  model  he  meant  to  follow  in  nak* 
a|  kis  ■tetn*',  he  n^ptied.  that  of  Homer,  as  ex- 
ymted  in  the  fjllowing  verM:u  {^JL  i.  52b — 530). 

*H,  mal  Kvat4ji<riif  «»'  i<p^ai  vtvat  Kpovluy 

uu  5'  3p»  j^Orai  int^lxaacwro  iyaieros, 


Ike 


of  which  by  Milton  gives  no  small 
itfrfia  of  tha  U»  (Famdm 


Thus  what  CM  ml 

fird 

AO  heaven,  and  in  the  blaaaad  niiiU  elect 
afMarjajii 


mm  wm  |^mb  to  this  idea,  not  aalf  by 

tbe  whale  proportions  and  configuration  of  the 
iMae,  hat  BMte  especially  hy  the  shape  and  posi- 
tinaf  Aahoad.  Thaliaiptaud  expanaiva  aich 

af  Aa  fr'rehead,  the  irasscH  of  hair  gently  falling 
tbe  hugeness  of  the  faciai  angle,  which 
M  jsgwM,  tha  ahapa  af  tha  ayatrowa, 
calmness  and  commanding  majesty  of 
large  and  full-opened  ejea,  the  expressive 
■e  of  idl  the  CBatnres,  and  tta  aBfht  forward 
hrlhiatioB  of  the  head,  are  the  chief  elements  that 
r>  to  niakf  up  that  representation  which,  from  the 
OkDM  of  Pheidiaft  downwards,  has  been  regarded 
ai  tta  p^fBct  ideal  of  f upreme  majesty  and  entire 
f^mplacency  of  **  tJie  fiBthcr  of  godt 
uoenonated  in  a  human  form. 

It  b  aaadlaaa  to  cila  dl  tha  . 
fhnn-  that  thi*  statue  was  rrcnrded  as  the  master- 
piece, net  only  of  Piieidias,  but  of  the  whole  nnga 
af  fkarin  aft$  and  waa  laekad  vpan  net  ao  nan 
«  a  statue,  but  rather  as  if  it  were  the  actual 
naaifntatiun  of  the  present  deity.  Sodu  accord* 
hf  to  Lociaa  {Imag,  U),  was  iti  afiaa  on  the 
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beholders ;  such  Livy  (xlv.  28 ;  mmp.  Polyb. 
XXX.  15)  declares  to  have  been  the  emotion  it 
eantad  in  AaanKna  Paahia ;  wUle,  aaoording  to 
Arrian  (Diss.  EpideL  i.  6),  it  was  considered 
a  adamity  to  die  without  having  seen  it.  Pliny 
speaks  of  it  as  a  work  **  qwem  nemo  asmulatur.^ 
(11.  N.  xxxiv.  8.  R.  19.  §  1;  comp.  QuintiL  xii. 
10.  S  9.)  There  i«i  al«o  a  celebnited  epigram  of 
Philip  of  Thessalonica,  in  the  Greek  Anthology, 
to  the  eflfect  that  either  tha  gad  aaat  have  de- 
scrnded  from  heaven  to  earth  to  display  his 
likeness,  or  that  Pheidias  must  have  ascended 
to  heataa,  «»  hehold  tha  god.  (Brunch,  Ami, 
voL  iL  p.  225) : 

*H         tJx^  fTT?  "iTjv      oipavau^  ttnova  Sff^afV, 

Respecting  the  Uter  history  of  the  statue,  sea 
Cedrenus  (p.  254,  d.),  Heyne  (/'rwc.  Art.  Opp, 
ConMantmop.  ejoL  in  the  Comment,  Gotting.  vol.  xi. 
p.  0),  and  Fea  (aa  IFiaakafaaaaa^  ^torio,  toL  iL 
pp.  416, 424). 

It  was  removed  by  the  emperor  Thaodoshia  I. 
to  Constantinople,  what*  it  wat  dailrojad  hj  a 
tire  in  A.  D.  475. 

Respecting  tha  axbtfag  arnica  of  art  in  wUA 
the  .Tiipiter  of  Pheidi.is  is  supposed  to  be  imitated, 
•ee  Bott^,  AmkmtMmgen^  po.  104 — 106.  Tha 
naaiaat  haitraona  aia  probably  those  on  the  eld 
Eleian  coins,  with  tha  iaaoiption  FA.\Eir.N. 
(See  Miiller  Denkm'dUr^  vol.  i.  pi.  xx.  fig.  103). 
Of  existing  statues  and  busta,  the  nearest  like- 
nesses are  supposed  to  be  the  Jupiter  Verospi^  tha 
colossal  bust  found  at  Otricoli,  and  preserved  in 
the  Mtt*eo  Pio-Clementinoy  and  another  in  the 
Florentine  Gallery.  (See  MaUer,  AtduutL  d, 
Kunsty  §  349,  and  Dcnhn'dler,  vol  ii.  pi.  1.) 

14.  At  £iis  there  waa  also  a  chtyselepbantina 
alataaafAthaBa,«hieh«aattidtaha  thavarit 
of  Pheidias.  It  had  a  cadc  nan  tha  hafaaak 
(Pans.  Ti  26. 1  2.) 

]&  At  Hb  alao,  ha  made  a  chryselephantine 
statoe  of  Aphrodite  Urania,  resting  one  foot  upon 
a  tortoise.  (Paus.  vL  '25.  §  2 ;  comp.  Plut  PraectpL 
Conjug.  p.  142,  d.,  IsieL  et  Otir.  p.  381,  e.) 

16.  Of  the  statues  which  Pneidiaa  inada  ftr 
otlifTdrcck  states,  one  of  the  nio^t  famous  appears 
to  have  been  his  chryselephantine  stJitue  of  Aesctt-> 
bipioi  at  Epidannis.  (Paus.  v.  1 1.  §  5 ;  Athanaf . 
Legatpro  Aristid.  p.  61,  ed.  Dechnir.) 

17.  At  the  entrance  of  the  ismenium,  near 
Thebea,  than  aload  two  naiUa  alataaa  of  Afheaa 
and  Hermes,  sumamed  llp6vaoi  ;  tlic  l.itter  waa 
the  work  of  Pheidiaa ;  the  former  waa  ascribed  to 
Scopas.  (Paaa.  ic  10.  §  2.) 

18.  In  the  Olyropieium  at  M(«am  was  an  tm- 
finished  chryselephantine  statue  of  Zeus,  the  head 
only  being  of  ivoiT  and  gold,  and  the  rest  of  the 
statue  of  nrad  and  gjpsom.  It  was  undertakaa 
by  Tiieoco^nuiB,  assisted  by  Pheidias,  and  was 
interrupted  by  the  hrenkiug  out  of  the  Peloponne* 
sian  War.  (Paus.  L  40.  1  &)  Two  InlwaiUiii 
points  are  involved  in  this  statement,  if  correatt 
the  one,  a  confinaation  respecting  the  age  of  Pbal* 
diaa,  who  la  aaan  atiD  aatirely  employed  up  to  tha 
very  close  of  his  lifo  ;  the  other,  ;tii  iiuiicatinn  of 
the  matf  rials  which  he  «nployed,  in  this  case,  aa 
tha  eoia  af  a  diryselcphaatiiia  alataa. 

19.  Pliny  (//.  A^.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19),  tells  a  story, 
which  is  rather  suspicious,  rep^pecting  a  contest 
between  various  celebrated  statuaries  who,  though 
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«f  diflisnnt  aget,  wen  all  Irring  togeUiar.  Tbt 
•nbject  for  the  competition  wa«  aa  Amazon :  the 
artiKt<i  themselves  were  the  judges,  and  the  prize 
was  awarded  to  that  statue  which  each  artist 
fhoed  aeeoad  to  his  otrn.  Tha  eMie  thus  ho- 
tioured  iras  by  Polydeitm  ;  the  Bccond  was  by 
Pheidias;  the  third  by  Ctesilaus  ;  the  fourth  by 
QjdflBt  and  tlM  fifth  by  Phradmon.  If  such  a 
mnpetitinn  tnnk  place  at  all,  it  must  have  been 
toinird  the  dose  of  the  iiiis  of  Pheidiai.  (Conuw 
PoLTCLamra.)   Tht  Amam  «f  Pkomai  « 

highly  praised  liy  Lucian  {Imatj.  4,  vol.  ii.  p» 
462).  The  Amaxoa  of  the  Vatican,  prqwring 
to  leap  forward,  is  snppowd  to  be  a  copy  of  it 
<M'uUer,  Archdol.  d.  Kutut^  §  121.) 

20,  21,  2'2.  Pliny  {Lc)  mentions  three  bronze 
statues  by  Pheidias,  which  were  at  Rome  in  his 
ti»e,  bat  the  original  poaition  of  wliidi  ie  not 
known,  and  the  bubjects  of  which  nrv  not  stated: 
*^ttefl»  duo  ttj/nUf  qmae  OaUtlut  m  eadem  atd*  (sc. 


23w  The  same  writer  mentiona  a  marble  Voans, 
of  iiirpaMing  beauty,  by  PkddiM,  in  tho  VOflico 

of  Octavia  at  Rome.  He  al»o  states  that  Pheidias 
pat  the  finishing  hand  to  the  celebrated  Venus  of 
his  disriple  Akoawnea.  (if.MxsxirL  &  1^4.  §  8.) 

24.  The  well-known  coIomrI  statue  of  one  of 
the  Dioscuri,  with  a  horse,  on  the  Mcmie  Cttvallo 
at  Rome,  standing  on  a  base,  which  is  evidentlv 
■mdi  more  recent  than  the  statue,  and  vUra 
bears  the  inscription  Opcs  FintAR,  is  supposed, 
from  the  character  of  the  workmanship,  to  be  rightly 
aicribed  to  Phoidiaa  i  bat  antiquarians  an  by  no 
•Mane  Ututnimous  <ni  this  point.  Possibly  it  mny 
ho  the  lUlerum  ooi<mioom  nudum  of  which  Pliny 
apedci.  (ttoo  TlatMr  and  Bobmb 
^om4,  voL  iii.  pt  2.  p.  404  ;  "Waener. 
1824,  Noe.  93,  94,  ;  and  the  engmviag 

IB  the  plates  to  Meywis  JTMriyodUalUe,  pi.  15.) 

Among  the  statues  fidsely  ascribed  to  Pheidias, 
won  the  Nemesis  of  Agomcritus,  and  the  TVsis  or 
Ojfporttmity  of  Lysippus  (Auson.  Ep.  12  ;  see  the 
atU)»  At  Patara  in  Lyda  there  were  statues  of 
Zpu§  and  Apollo,  respecting  which  it  was  doubted 
whether  they  were  the  works  of  Pheidias  or  of 
Bryazis.  (Chaa.  Ahs.  Frotr^  p.  30,  c;  comp. 
Tset*.  Chil.  viii.  33  ;  Cedren.p.  2.^5,  d.  ed.  Venet.) 

This  list  of  the  works  of  Pheidias  dearly  proves 
the  abMirdicy  of  Ao  ilalMMBt  wWi  Mpm  ft!* 
hy  the  depredators  of  the  Elgin  marhles,  that  he 
never  worked  in  narblo,  Plmy  also  exnceasly 
olateo  tho  faC^-^Ma^Hfef  onrasom"  (JKM 
«xxvi.  5.  s.  4. 1 4.) 

Pheidias^  like  most  of  the  other  great  artiste  of 
Oreece,  was  as  much  distiuguislied  for  accoracy  in 
tiM  minatoM  details,  as  for  iho  majeo^  af  his 
eok)asal  figures  ;  and,  like  Lysippus,  he  amused 
himseif  and  gave  proofs  of  his  skill,  b^nn^ing 


images  <^nteteoh|eets,  each  as 

flics  (Julian,  EpisL  viii.  p.  377,  a.)-  This  sUte 
ment,  however,  properly  lefers  to  his  weeks  in  the 
dapaftneiit  of  ^ot^eociinf^  ev  easfataw,  tint  li^ 

ciasma,  fti>/i-uvtni;,  and  etnliosfinp  in  metals ;  of 
wiuoh  art  we  are  informed  by  Plinv  that  ho  was 
Ao  irst  great  master  {H,  AT.  xxnv.  8.  a.  1ft.  S 

1  ;  oomp.  ZHcL  Amtiq.  art  Gulatura),  Great 
parts  of  the  gold  on  his  chryselcphantinf  statuo«  we 
know  to  have  been  chased  or  embo&sed,  though  it 
is  necessary  to  avoid  confounding  these  ornaments 
tho  polfdmno 


bviahed  upon  tin  otataoi^    Th»  aUeUa  of  tha 

statues  of  Zeus  and  Atbeoft  ivcre  covered  with 
plates  of  gold,  the  reliefs  in  which  belong  to  the 
department  of  eaelatum,  as  does  the  hair  of  hia 
Athena,  and  also  the  Bccptrc  of  his  Zens,  which  waa 
of  all  sorts  of  nict;i!s.  The  •ihifUl  of  his  Athena 
Promachus  furnishes  another  exaiaple  of  the  surt, 
though  the  chasing  on  it  woe  exoentod  not  bj 
himself,  but  by  Mys.  Chased  silver  vessels, 
ascribed  to  him  (whether  rightly  or  not,  may  well 
hodawbted),  won  la  ua  ia  Rmm  h  the  «m»  «r 
Martial,  avIio  describes  the  perfectly  natunj  reprt'- 
■entatum  of  tho  fish  npoa  mch  a  vessel,  by  saying 
*  arfds  ayaai,  aafotoal**  (fiL  S5  ;  comp.  Niceph. 
Grog.  Hilt,  viiL). 

It  has  been  stated  already  that  Pheidias  was 
said  to  have  been  a  pointer  before  he  became  a  sta- 
toary.  Pliny  sUteallHItho  temple  of  the  Olym- 
pian Zeus  at  AthMiOTtfiiBlod  hf  hat  {U,/^, 
zzzv.  8.  s.  34). 

III.  ntAH^rMiku,  AAer  tiM  i«nBriB% 
which  have  >x'pn  made  incidentally  in  the  two  pre- 
cedii^  sections  of  thjs  artide,  it  is  nn necessary  ft* 
say  inMh  noia  «poa  lha  ahanMaiiMkB  of  ibo  aa* 

of  Pheidias.  In  one  word,  its  distinguishing  cha- 
racter was  ideai  tmuUy^  and  that  of  the  mddimaat 
order,  e^>ecially  in  tho  Mpreoalatfe«  of  diiinilk% 
and  of  subjects  connected  with  their  worship^ 
While  on  the  one  hand  he  set  himself  free  from  the 
stiff  and  unnatuial  forms  which,  by  a  sort  of  re^ 
ligious  precedent,  had  fettered  hio  paadaaMaaBi  of 
the  archaic  or  hieratic  school,  he  never,  on  the 
other  hand,  descended  to  the  exact  imitation  of  any 
homaB  model,  however  bcaatiU  f  ha  Mvw  w&ftt^ 
sented  that  distortetl  action,  or  expressed  that  veh©- 
mentpaseioo,  which  lie  beyond  the  limits  of  re^ooo  { 
Bov  did  ho  orerappiQadi  to  that  dflmt  ■MraCndova 
flKe,  by  which  some  of  his  greatest  followers,  if 
tMj  did  not  oonupt  tho  art  themaelTos,  gave  tha 
ooeMon  ftr  Ha  eontp6ott  ill  tiMhaadoor  IhoirlaM 
gifted  and  spiritual  imitators.  The  analogy  b#> 
tween  the  works  of  Pheidias  and  Polydeitus,  as 
compared  with  those  of  their  ssecMSors,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  lha  productions  of  Aeaehyliu  aad  So- 
phocles as  compared  with  those  of  Euripides,  on 
the  other,  is  too  striking  not  to  have  been  often 
noticed ;  Mid  tha  difference  is  doabUoM  to  ba 
traced  to  the  same  causes  in  both  instances,  r.ir.v  -s 
which  were  at  work  in  the  sodai  iiie  of  Greece,  and 


literature,  though  the  process  of  corruption,  as  is  na- 
tttial,  went  on  mote  rapidly  in  the  lattor  tiuui  in  tho 
fbnMfc  In  batfi  cases,  the  fint  etip  Id  Aa  pnoeaa 
might  be,  and  has  often  been,  mistaken  for  a  step 
in  advance.  There  is  a  refinement  in  that  sort  of 
grace  and  beauty,  which  i^peala  enedally  to  sense 
and  passion,  a  fuller  expnawi  at  than  amotions 
with  which  ordinary  human  natnre  sympathis'-H. 
But  this  sort  of  perfection  is  the  ripeness  which 
indicates  that  decay  ia  ahoot  to  oonuneaoo.  Tin 
mind  is  pleased,  but  not  elevated  :  the  work  is  one 
to  be  admired  but  not  to  be  inutiUed.  Thaa,  while 
fha  mnla  of  ChlUpaahm,  Ptaslldaa,  sad  fieapMit 
have  sometimes  been  preferred  by  the  general  taalt 
to  those  of  Phoidtaa,  the  true  artiatand  the  aetlho- 
tie  critie  have  ahMTs  regarded  tho  latter  aa  the  beat 
spedmens  of  ideal  smlptnre,  and  the  best  exaaplea 
for  the  student  which  the  whole  world  affords.  On 
the  latter  point  especially  the  judgment  of  modem 
artists,  and  of  scholars  who  have  made  art  their 
•tvdy,  iMpastiQg  tha  Slgia  aiihka»  it  ihyjari^ 
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It  is  raperfloouB  to  quuie  thdae  tes- 
tiaeDiem,  which  will  Ite  found  m  the  work*  alreftdy 
tOf  and  in  the  othar  ttuidard  writinst 
it^  and  wUA         fqiMMd  up  M 

t'  '  i!.-*:laratinn  of  Wclckcr,  that  "the  British 
•Xaiimi  potWM  io  the  works  of  Pheidias  a  trea- 
viA  wkich  Bolkfa^  cm  bs  comparsd  Ib  lk# 
whole  range  of  andent  art "  {C^a^^.  Mju.  vol.  ii. 
t»-  36  R)  ;  but  it  U  of  importance  to  refer  to  Cicero^s 
mapiitkm  of  the  ideal  character  of  the  works  of 
Fhriihi  (OruL  2)  >-^ifcn—  «l  PUikm  iimtdaeri^ 

jmctmrmft/mas  momiitavi,  cogitare  tamm  po$aumm»  put- 

•  I'd  ^firsrrrri/'^  tymtrmj  tittxitur  aUqwrn^  e  qwo 
^.-.^i:i^hmem  dmoeret ;  ted  tpm««  lia  mexie  tMtMxU 

f  ttMfOf.  «lrfixu$^  ad  ilfifn  airnUitiiilini'm  nrfrm  rt  ina- 

t.'"    It  was  the  luuvemliiutgntent  of 
that  BO  fanpraifWMM  coiM  tw  sads  fli 
iMBiedBiaordiTUiitiea.   (QaintiL  xiL  10.  $  3.) 

It  is  *nm*»time«  mentioned,  as  a  proof  of  Pheidia»'s 
perfect  knowledge  of  his  art,  that  in  his  colonal 
Kstaee  he  paipMlf  allmd  tile  right  proportions, 
making  the  upper  jnrts  unnnturally  lar^,  in  order 
to  coaipaiaate  for  their  diminution  in  perspective. 
Tib— WwwittWhidi  is  deriTsd  from  a  pas- 
Bipe  in  Plato  {SojAist.  p.  235,  f. ;  comp.  Tietz. 
ChL  zi.  "wm  to  be  snffidentij  well 

%mmtm^  t  al  tfaft  yt%  know  ef  the  ipciaBt  eobasal 
■tatae*  l<fad»  rather  to  the  idra  th.it  the  partB  wnre 
aE  in  doe  proportioD,  and  that  the  breadth  and 
hoidneai  of  the  masses  secnred  the  pn^r  impression 
<n  the  eye  of  the  spectator.  As  a  proof  of  Pheidias*s 
krKjwledge  of  the  anatomical  department  of  his 
art,  it  is  affirmed  by  Luciau  that  Crum  the  claw  of 
a  in  ha  ealoriated  the  size  of  dM  vhobaalaiaL 

(Rrrmafim.  54,  vo!.  i.  735.) 

The  chief  modem  authorities  on  the  subject,  in 
sUMmi  ^  Ika  MMocice  of  ait  by  WiodcwnaBa, 

Merer,  MKller,  Hirt,  Kapler,  &c,  ar«  th*'  follnw- 
i^V— MaBos,  dt  Fhidiat  Vita  tt  Openbut  Com- 
mMSmh*  Iwm,  Oellia^  1897 ;  Ihnridi,  la  the 

Bio-jTjfAif  Vnivrradle  ;  vSlkcl,  tfdter  Jen  proasen 
Trmp^l  mmd  die  Statue  de$  J^^iiter  tm  Oljfmpia,  Leipa. 
?ji  ;  Siebenkeea,  f  VAer  dm  Ttmpdmmd  dieBiUt- 

de»  JupU*T  zu  Olt/mjnu^  Nlnlk  1795  ;  Qua- 

de  (jtiii.cy,  Jufftti  r  Oh/mpim,  i\r.  ;  Schom, 
tUludaai  der  U rifi  hu<cheu  K  'uustler ;  Preller, 

k  KbmIi  aad  Qraber*s  EnntUopddif  . 

2.  A  «on  of  the  great  Phoidias,  made,  with  his 
blether  AmBMajosi  the  colossal  statue  of  a  sitting 
,    a  Mt  if  Ml.  vUdi  ii  It  ]tan»  in  the 


KAI  AMMONTOC  AM«OI0OI 
♦lAIOT  EnOlOTN. 

fWlnckelman,  Wtrim^  ToL  T.  ^  375,  foil.  vri. 

tu.  p,  -,'48,)  [P.  8.] 

PHEIDI'PPIDES  (♦fi«nnrl8i»iX  a  courier,  was 
•rat  by  the  Athenians  to  Sparta  in  a  c.  490,  to 
ssk  fac  aid  agaiiut  the  Persians,  and  arrived  there 
«i  Ai  Mead  day  from  hii  laasttf  Athnai  The 
Spartnn*  iV<  !;ircd  that  thi^y  won*  willinf^  to  give 
tite  requrcd  help,  but  unable  to  do  so  immediately, 
ii  nliieai  itreples  pravaatid  ttolt  vafdtfnK  ftean 
hnt  before  the  fuU  moon  (see  Did.  of  Ant.  s.  f . 
CvMis).  On  the  return  of  Pheidippides  to 
Atkeas,  he  related  that,  on  Us  iray  to  S[)arUt,  he 
kid  fiUkn  il  with  Pan,  on  Mount  Parthenium, 

wmTtfrnt  Aid  that  the  god  had  bid  him  ask  tba 
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Athenians  why  they  paid  Uai  aa  wanfaip,  thoq^ 
he  had  been  hitherto  their  friend,  and  erer  would 
be  so.  In  ooasequence  of  this  zeTalatisn,  they  da- 
dioBtedaMBplatanas  aflorlhe  battle af  Blam- 

thon,  and  hononn  d  hiin  tliciic*  fi)rth  witli  annual 
sacrifices  and  a  toreh-xaoe  (Herod,  v.  105,  106; 
Fka^  L  S8,  tBL  <4|  Com.  Nep.  AfOL  4  ;  DieLcf 
Ant,  a.  V.  Lampadepkoria).  In  Pausanias  and  Cap* 
nslius  Nepot  the  form  of  the  tiaim'  h  Philippides, 
which  we  al»o  find  as  a  various  rcaduig  in  Hero* 
dotus.  [E.E.] 

PHEIDIPPUS  (♦«i5nnroj),a  son  of  Thessalus, 
the  lltTiuleid,  and  brother  of  Antipbol,  led  the 
warriora  of  the  Sporades  ia  tUity  diipo  agaiail 
Trov.  (Hnm. /iii.678;  Stmb.  x.p.444.)  [L.S.] 

PUKlDlPPUiS  »  vase-|>ainter,  whose  name 
appeaiiflBavaiilatlwOHfBaiiOietiaa*  (lLRa> 
chettp,  r^ftrp  a  Af.  Schom, p.  55, 2nd  cd .)    [P. 8»] 

PiiKlDON  (♦t^).  LSonof  Aristodamidaa, 
aad  Mug  of  Argos,  was  Ihe  tenth,  acoordinff  to 
EphoruB,  but,  according  to  Theopompus,  the  Mxth 
in  lineal  dewent  from  Temenus,  Temenus  himaelf 
being  reckoned  as  the  fiftli  from  Hercuka.  Hanng 
brohen  throogfa  the  limits  which  had  been  placed 
on  the  authority  of  his  prpd.'(o»««>r^,  Pli^idon 
changed  the  government  of  Aigo6  to  a  despotiim. 
He  then  restored  her  saptwaaey  mm  CliOBai^ 
Phlius,  Sicyon,  Epidanrus,  Troexen,  and  Aegina, 
the  dtiee  of  her  oon£Ddem^,  which  had  befora 
biMiiaaHBfsrdliMhad  aa  to  liava  aH  tha  wum- 
hers  practically  indfpondmt."  And  this,  as  Ml; 
Grote  observes,  is  the  meaning  of  what  Ephorui 
teUi  Hi  in  mythical  language,  that  Pheidon  reco  • 
Tered  the  whole  lot  of  Temenus  "  (r^lr  k^tv  jXijy 
Tijp  Ttfuf  i/ov\  after  it  had  been  torn  a^tjnder  into 
several  porta.  He  appears  next  to  have  attacked 
Corinth,  and  to  hare  soeeseded  ia  lateeing  it  under 
his  dominion.  Not  content  however  with  this, 
and  wishing  to  render  his  power  there  more  iecure, 
he  wnt  to  require  of  tha  OotfalMna,  ftr  adHlBiy 
scm'ce,  1000  of  their  most  warlike  citizens,  in- 
tending to  make  awav  with  them;  bat  Abron, 
QM  of  PhoMeii^  fHoBBi^  flwlMed  tha  design  by 
ivTealintj  it  to  Dexunder,  who  had  been  appointed 
to  command  the  body  of  men  in  question.  We 
hear  ftirther,  that  Pheideii,  petting  forward  tin 
title  of  his  legendary  descent,  aimed  at  the  exten- 
sion of  his  supremacy  over  all  the  cities  which 
Hercules  had  ever  taken, — a  chiiin  that  reached  to 
the  greater  part  of  the  Pel<)(>onne8ns.  It  OSeBM  la 
have  bcpn  partly  as  the  holder  of  such  supremacy, 
and  partly  as  the  representative  of  Uercoles  by 
Uneol  desoeat,  that  the  Pimm  lavltii  Um»  fa  tha 
8th  Olympiad,  to  aid  them  in  excluding  the  Eleians 
from  their  osiuped  presidency  at  the  Olympio 
games,  and  to  edehnte  then  jointly  wMi  Aem- 
selves.  The  invitation  quite  fell  in  with  the  am> 
bitious  pretensions  of  Pheidon,  who  succeeded  in 
dispossessing  the  Eleians  ;  but  the  latter,  not  long 
after,  defeated  him,  with  the  aid  af  flpaitat  Md  la- 
covered  their  privilege.  Thus  apparently  fell  the 
power  of  Pheidon  ;  but  as  to  the  details  of  the 
cttm^  we  have  no  infenaatfaa.  Ha  did  not  fiiU, 
however,  without  leaving  some  very  striking  and 
permanent  traces  of  his  iuiiuence  upon  Greece,  it 
may  bava  been,  as  UAap  ThMwali  iiggoili,  to 

prosecution  of  hh  vmli  phBl,  that  he  furnished  his 
brother  CARANUi  wflh  the  means  of  fdmiduur  a 
little  khgdom,  wMci  beoaBM  Aa  oBia  af  tha  Ha* 
cedonian  monarchy.  And  a  more  undoubted  and 
looBUKaUa  act  of  hii  vii  hia  iatrodaolioit  of  oopfic 
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PHBIDON. 


■nd  dlftr  Minage,  and  of  a  new  scale  of  weights 

and  measures,  which,  through  his  influence,  becnme 
prevalent  in  the  Peioponneaus,  and  uitiiuutfly 
throDghout  the  greater  portion  of  Owaw.  The 
acale  in  question  was  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Asgiiietan,  and  it  is  usually  supposed,  according  to 
tlw  ■lataBflot  of  Bphoma,  ttiift  4te  coiaaga  of 
Phfidon  was  struck  in  Aepina  ;  but  there  seems 
^ood  reason  for  believing,  with  Mr.  Grote,  that 
what  PhsidoB  did  was  dona  in  Aigos,  and  iwwbeie 
else, — that  **Pheidonian  measures^  probably  did 
not  come  to  bear  the  specific  name  of  A^inetan 
until  there  was  another  scale  in  vogue,  the  Euboic, 
fioni  which  to  daliligaish  them, — and  that  both 
the  epithets  were  probably  derived,  not  from  the 
place  where  the  scale  tint  originated,  but  from  the 
f9vgkb  wham  aommerdal  activity  tendad  to  nuke 
gcncnil!y  l^nown, — in  the  one  case  the 
in  the  other  case  the  inhabitanta  of 


"With  respect  to  the  date  of  Pheidon  there  is 
ONuideimbie  discrepancy  of  statement.  Fau- 
Ite  8th  Olympiad,  or  a.  a  748,  aa 
lk»  period  at  which  he  presided  nt  the  Olympic 
fnnes  ;  but  the  Parian  marble,  representing  hun 
as  the  eleventh  from  Hercules,  places  him  m  B.  a 
888.  Hence  Larcher  and  others  would  understand 
Pausanias  tf>  Yx'  reckoning  the  Olympiads  not 
from  Coroebua,  but  from  Iphitus :  but  Pausanias  and 
Bpborus  tdl  US  that  the  Olympiad  which  Pheidon 
celebrated  was  omitted  in  the  EU'ian  register,  and 
we  know  that  there  was  no  register  of  the  Olym- 
piada  at  iH  Mbm  Olympiad  of  ConabM  in 
B.  c.  776.  On  the  other  hand,  Herodotus,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  reading  of  the  passage  (tl.  127), 
«i&  Pheidon  dM  fiuhar  of  Leooedea,  om  of  Aa 
suitors  of  Agarigta,  the  daughter  of  CleisdMMa  of 
Sicyon  ;  and,  as  this  would  bring  down  tha  A^pva 
tTiant  to  a  period  at  least  a  hundred  yaata  later 
uan  the  ana  nasigned  him  by  Pausanias,  some 
critics  have  suspected  a  mutilation  of  the  text  of 
Herodotus,  while  others  would  alter  that  of  Pau- 
aaniaa  from  the  8th  to  the  2Hth  Olympiad,  and 
others  again  suppose  Uco  kings  of  Argos  of  the  name 
of  Pheidon,  and  imagine  Herodotus  to  have  con- 
ftnndadlha  later  wM^aariier.  OTthaaanews, 
•that  which  ascribes  incorrectness  to  the  received 
laadiqg  of  the  pas^-igc  in  Herodotus  is  by  fisr  the 
naat  tonaMa.  At  any  rate,  tha  dato  of  Plisidan  ia 
fixed  on  vt-ry  valid  grounds,  which  may  he  found 
in  Clinton,  to  about  the  middia  of  the  e^hth  cen- 
tury B.  c 

(Ephor.  op.  Slrab.  vjii.  p.  358  ;*Theopomp. 
ap.  Difxi,  Fratfitu  B.  vii. ;  Arist.  PoL  10, 
ed.  liekk.  ;  I'aus.  vi.  22  ;  Plut.  Am.  Narr.  2  ; 
Schol.  ad  ApolL  Mod,  ir.  1212  ;  Schol.  ad  Pivd. 
Olymp.  xiii.  27  ;  Poll.  Onnm.  x.  179  ;  Plin.  J/.N. 
rn.  56  ;  Diog.  Laert.  viii.  14  ;  Ael  V.  IJ.  xiL  10  ; 
Pariaan.  ad  ia&i  Clint  F,  H.  voL  i.  app.  L ; 
lurcher,  wl  !!•  ro'l.  vi.  127  ;  Miiller,  Dor.  i.  7.  § 
15  ;  Herm.  PoL  AwL  g  33  \  Bockh,  PM,  Eoon. 
if  JiisBt,  b.  i  eh.  4,  b.  ir.  eh.  18 1  ThiriwalTli 
Gr«e(Xn,  vol.  i.  p.  .'5.?n  ;  Grot.-'K  (<r.  .  c.\  jmrtii.  ch.  4.) 

2.  An  ancient  Corinthian  legislator, of  uncertain 
date,  who  is  said  by  Axiitotla  to  hsva  had  in  Tiaw 
It  which  provided  for  a  fixed  and  un- 
changeable number  of  citizens,  without  attempting 
to  equalise  property  (Arist.  Pol.  iL  3,  ed.  Otittling  ; 
QML,  mi  he.).  The  scholiast  on  Pindar  {01  xiii. 
20)  app«>ars  to  confound  this  Pheidon  with  the 
Aigive  tyrant,  though  MuUer  ezplauu  it  by  saying 
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{Dor.  I  7.  §  15)  that  the  latter  was  iiaaiiliasn  ii  i 

called  a  Corinthian,  because  Corinth  lay  in  his  <3o  • 
minions.  The  words,  however,  of  the  schoL&jst., 
^tiiwtf  Ttt  d*n)p  Kopivtfies:,  will  noi  admit  of  t^laii  t 
charitable  interpretation.  We  have  no  t^ouml  skt, 
all  for  identifying  the  king  of  Aigos  with  the  iSo- 
finthiaa  lagiaktor  af  Aiistolla 

3.  Ona  of  tha  thirty  tyrants  established  tlX 
Athena  in  a.  c  404  (Xan.  HM,  iL  3.  S  2).  1 1« 
was  atrangly  opposed  to  Critiaa  and  hk  party  izi 
tht'  govemuicnt,  and,  therefore.  aft»  r  the  battle  of 
Munychia  be  was  appointed  one  of  the  new  Conn  cr  3 1 
of  Ten,  in  the  hope  that  he  woold  bring  abouv  sl. 
reconciliation  with  the  ezilea  in  the  Peirae««aat» 
But  he  showed  no  willingness  at  all  for  such  r\ 
course,  and  we  find  him  shortly  after  going  to 
Sparta  to  ask  for  aid  against  the  popular  ^atrX-y^ 
(Xli).  HeU.  ii.  4.  §§  23,  -28  :  Lys.  r.  Erat.  p.  1  2  >.  > 

4.  An  Athenian,  who,  if  wc  may  believe  a  story 
preservad  in  St  Jerome  (e.  Jcmim.  L    186  ; 
Schneid.  ad  Xcn.  Hell.  ii.  3.  §  2),  was  slain  ;it  m 


banquet  by  the  thirty  tyrants,  who  then  obl%ed 
hia  MB^Maia  to  danea  mdtad  hafim  Aam  an 


floor  that  was  sUiined  with  their  father*s  bloods 
To  aToid  farther  and  worse  dishoDour»  tha  "MiVliing 
drawaad  themaalTaa. 

5.  A  character  in  the  '\'wir<yrp6^%  of  the  comio 
poet  Mnesimachus.  From  the  context  of  the  frag'- 
ment  in  which  his  name  occurs,  he  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  Phylarchs,  who  superintended  tlie 
cavalry  of  .Athens  (Mnesim.  ap.  Atk.  ii.  p.  402,  £  ; 
Meiuekc,  pnufm,  tkm,  Grace  ToL  ilL  pp. 
571).  Tha  name  aeoua  alaa  la  tba  Oslvvia  «f 
Antiphanefi,  but  does  not  refer  to  any  real  person. 
(Antipb.  ap,  Atk.  vi.  p.223|  a. ;  Meineke,  Ft 
Cbai.  Ofme.  toL  iii.  p.  188.)  [BL  &^ 

PIIExME.  [O.ssA.] 

PHFMIUS  (4»>iM(ot).  1.  The  frmous  minstrel, 
waa  a  aoB  of  Terpius,  and  entaitained  with  hia 
song  the  suitors  in  the  houKe  of  Odysseus  in  IthaaiL 
(Horn.  Od.  i.  154,  xxii.  330,  &c.  xvii.  2G3.) 

2.  One  of  the  suitors  of  Helen.   (H^-gin.  PaU, 
81.) 

Th.^  father  of  Aegens,  and  accordingly  the 
graud  iuther  of  Theseus,  who  is  hence  called  ^nf- 
lilwwaia,  (Ljcoph.  1824,  with  tha  note  of  TaaCs.) 

4.  A  son  of  Ampyx,  and  the  mythical  founder 
of  the  town  of  Phemiae  in  Amaea.  (Steph.  Byi^ 
•,9.  «irhCbi  ;  oomp.  Taiioir.)  [L.  8L] 

PHEMO'NOE  {i-riaovSn),  a  mythical  Greek 
poatoss  of  tha  ante-Homeric  period,  was  said  to 
hava  baan  tha  daughter  of  Apollo,  and  his  first 
priastaai  at  Delphi,  and  the  inventor  of  the  Im> 
ameter  verse  (Pans,  x.  5,  §  7.  fi.  §  7  ;  Strab.  ix.  p. 
419  ;  Plin.  H.N,  vii.  57  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Stnm.  i. 
pp.  323,334  \^\io\.ad  Eurip.  Orrst.  1094  ;  Eo&t. 
Prol,  ad  Iliad.  ;  and  other  authors  cited  by  F'a- 
bricius).    Some  writers  seem  to  have  j^aced  her 
at  Delos  instead  of  Delphi  (AHL  Fort.  p.  3890^ 
Put*.ch  );  and  Servius  identifies  her  with  the  Cu- 
maean  S^bil  {ad  Virg.  Aen.  iiL  AAb).    The  tc»- 
dito  whidi  aaeribad  to  bar  tha  iavantian  of  i^ 
hexameter,  was  by  no  means  imiform  ;  Pausanias, 
for  exampla,  as  quoted  above,  calls  her  the  first  who 
oiad  it,  bnt  in  another  passage  (x.  12.  §  10)  ha 
quotes  an  hexameter  distich,  which  was  aaeribad  to 
the  Peleiads,  who  lived  before  PhtMnonoe :  the 
traditions  reituccliug  the  invention  of  ttte  hexameter 
are  collected  faf  Vihiiciaa  {BibL  Grate,  voL  L  p. 
207).    There  were  poems  which  went  under  tha 
name  of  Phemonoc,  like  the  old  religioua 
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ruck  «cre  Mcribed  to  OrpheiM,  MusacoK,  and 
t*«lWrBjAaloginl  twrda^  Mduapus,  for  cx- 
tMfk,  quotes  from  her  in  his  book  vtpl  waKniv 
(Fakk.  BiU.  Grme.  toI.  L  p.  1 16) ;  and  Pliny 
^Mm  6m  her  respecting  eagles  and  hawka* 
oiimii  from  some  book  of  augury,  and  perhaps 
ftn  a  trofk  which  is  still  extant  in  MS.,  entitled 
fkMif^kuM  (Plin.  //,  .V.  X.  3,  8.  s,  9  ;  Fabric. 
bit  Oimte.  ToL  L  pp.  210,  21 1  ;  Olearii,  Diaert. 
L'  P-Tm  Crxutny,  Ilainb.  IT.'W,  tto.).  There  is 
u  epiftaa  of  Autipater  of  TheMolumca,  alluding 
>  sttlw  •€  PHttt^,  drewcd  in  a  ^pos. 

•  3hKk,  ImL  f«L  iL  &  114,  Now  82 1  i'uA 
uM.)  £P.S.J 

FHKKRUB  {%mUi\    1.  An  Amdin  m- 

UiKhoa,  it  taiJ  to  have  founded  the  town  of 
NiNsm  Arcadia.    (Paua.  viii.  14.  §  4.) 
1 A  son  of  Melaa,  was  slain  by  Tydras  ( Apullod. 

:  I  U).  I  L.  S.] 

PHEHAE A  (♦<pa/a).  1.  A  surname  of  Artvinis 
u  YtitT3ts  ia  The^lv,  at  Argos  and  Sicyon,  where 
.<M  ksd  teaples.  (Callim.  Bffmu  mM«.  SM  { 
Pa*.  iL  10.  §  '7,  -23.  §  5.) 

*  A  nnuune  oi  Hecate,  because  she  was  a 
^■jfclw  if  Zmb  and  Pheiaea,  the  daughter  of 
A-jIbs,  or  Hccnii.**  she  had  been  brought  up  by  the 
*»<j4mis  of  Pbero,  or  becaose  she  was  worshipped 

•  IIhm.  (Taels.  W  Zftt.  1180  ;  SpoilMim, 
tsRiule.)  [L.S.] 

PHERAULAS  (♦cpavAos),  is  introduced  by 
XnopboQ,  ia  the  Cyro]»edeia,  as  a  Persian  of 
laabie  birth,  hot  a  fiivourite  with  Cyrus,  and  dis- 
t^ithed  bj  qualities  of  body  and  mind  which 
*'«l>i  Bot  hare  dishonoured  tiie  noblest  rank.  He 
ai  in  particular  as  the  hero  of  a 
tshibiting  a  disregard  of  wealth, 
ise^  as  is  utaaDr  called  ronumtic  (Xen.  Cvrop.  ii. 
lH;,&cnii.S).  [KK.) 
FHERECLUS  (♦»V«KXoj),ason  of  HannoiiiiKs. 

'vaiii  to  hafe  bailt  the  ahip  in  which  Pariacarritni 
if  BdMV  Hid  to  hKf  teen  dun  fai  ths  Trojan 
nrbr  MerioMt.   (H«n.  XL      59,  &c.;  Plut. 

raBBTCRATES  {*tf>tKpirjis),  of  Adioia, 
''«  «4w  of  the  best  poeU  of  the  Old  Comedy  (An^n. 
p.  xxriii,).  He  was  contemporary  with 
poets  Cratinus,  Crates,  Eupolis  Plato, 
■A  4ii«i|lMn(8iijd.  «.  o.  nAirwrX  being  Mme- 
•"^  joongsr  An  the  first  tnn,  and  somewhat 
*Un  tUa  the  edien.  Que  of  ihe  tuuht  important 
*|*toMehB  CM^Mting  him  ia  evidently  cormpted, 
■■t  can  be  amrnded  verj"  well  ;  it  is  as  follow'!* 
(Afton.  4,  (jfftn^     xxix)  : — ^*p%ltfi,■Tr^s 

h^irpmi  yo^fuvot^  6  it  iPpaepm^t  ^AsMts 
Kal  al  TOW  (tip  ko^op*ty  iit4<rrr\,  rpdy- 

pMar.  Dobree  ooneeta  the  passage  thus : 
~^  A  ntf  M  etegefpee,  TO^^s  U  ihnMr^Ti)t 
M^ew  K^rjfro,  ic.T.A.  ;  and  his  emendation  is 
yy**d  by  Meineke  and  others  of  our  beat  crilical 
fttm  the  passage,  thus  rr.ul,  w  e  learn 
y  ftwip»t<>s  !j:iin»'d  hi»  first  victory  in  the 
"""■^  «f  Tbeodorua,  ft.  c,  438  ;  and  that  he 

the  ityk  af  CniM,  whoM  actor  1m  kid 

from  the  latter  fart  of  the  quotation,  and 
la  iatponaat  passue  in  Aristotle  U'oet,  5), 
«*  «hil  «w  4m  dimetar  «r  the  altemtioB  In 
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(what  Aristotle  call*  i)  icvtCunj  td^a),  and  oon- 
•traelad  tbeir  cwaedfai  en  tiMlndt  «  ntegnlir 

plot,  and  with  more  dramatic  action.*  Pherecratea 
did  not,  howoTer,  abstain  altogether  from  personal 
aatue,  for  we  tee  by  the  fragnMnta  of  hia  pkys  that 
he  attacked  AlcibiMOti  the  ts^e  port  Melanthius, 
and  others  (Ath.  riii.  p.  343,  c.,  xii.  p.  53f!,  1.. ; 
Phot.  Lae.  p.  626,  10).  Bat  still,  as  the  fragments 
also  show,  his  chief  charaeteriatici  were,  ingenuity 
in  bin  plots  and  elegance  in  diction:  hence  he  ia 
uiUed  'Attucwtotoi  (Ath.  Ti  f,  26S,  e  ;  Steph. 
Bys.  p.  4S I  Said. *A»mmUf,  Hia  kngiu^ 
is  iHit^  however,  so  severely  pure  as  thatof  Alis- 

aphanea  and  other  oomic  poeta  of  tlM  aa 
eindw  ihowa  by  Berand  aTampltai 
Of  the  invention  of  the  new  metre,  which  was 
uaoed,  after  him,  the  Fherwratean^  he  himself 
boaita  in  tba  Allowing  linea  (on,  HtpkutL  x.  5, 
ST.  15,  BM  «i  At,lMk  MS}&-. 

ffvfurr^cTOU  Amwoiorots. 

The  system  of  the  verse,  as  shown  in  the  aboTe  ex- 
ample, ia 

f  -  f  V  V   -  - 

which  may  be  best  explained  as  a  choriambus, 
with  a  spondee  for  its  hMe,  and  a  kmg  lyUahle  fur 
its  tcnnination.  Phorecrates  himwlf  seems  to  call 
11  an  anapaestic  metre  ;  and  it  might  be  scanned 
as  such :  but  hs  probably  only  means  that  be  naad 
it  in  the  paraba^tcs,  which  were  often  called  ana- 
paeaiSf  becauae  they  were  originally  in  the  an»> 
paealie  meUe  (in  met  wakold  tha  anapaesde  vena 
to  be,  in  its  origin,  choriambic).  Hephaestion  ex- 
piain^  the  metre  at  an  hipktkttHiHttnl  Q>$iuptutie^ 
or,  in  oUmt  wotda,  an  Majfyartfu  rffwifcr  eakJeetio 
(IlephaesU  ILce.;  comp.  Gaisford*s  Notes).  The 
metre  ia  rery  frequent  in  the  choruses  of  the  One^^ 
tmgediana,  and  in  Uortoe,  at,  for  example, 


cammeDoed  by  Crates,  and  carried  on  by 

2*^2* ^J^'^J*  modified 
Mttni  and  ▼itaperation  of  which  this 
^  po«j  had  BwiiaMiy  bean  the  rebide 


There  it  a  tlight  difference  in  Um  atafements  >e- 
specting  tlM  number  of  bit  playai  The  Auonymoua 
writer  on  comedy  layt  eighteen,  Suidas  and  Ku- 
docia  sixteen.  The  extant  titles,  when  properly 
sifted,  are  reduced  to  eighteen,  of  which  some  are 
doubtful.  The  number  to  which  Meineke  reduce* 
them  is  hfieen,  namely,  "Ay pun,  AilrtifMAoi,  F/Ntcr, 
Ao«Xe8i8dinMAe«,  IviXik/Mfr^  9iknrfm,  1*»dt 
fl  Tlayvuxis^  Kop.ai'vti,  KpatraraXoif  ft^|^t__  Mup* 
M9<c(i*^psnrei,  HsTaAi),  Tupairvis^  Y««ii|paicA^t.  Of 
tbete  toe  aoal  intertttinf  it  tbo'A^ptot,  on  aoooimt 
of  the  reference  to  it  in  Plato^s  ProUit/onu  (p.  327, 
d.),  which  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion. 
Heinrichs  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  subject 
of  the  play  related  to  those  cormptiont  of  tbe  art 
of  muhic  of  which  the  coniic  pofts  »o  frequfiitiv 
complain,  and  ihiil  one  of  tbe  prmcipal  pertormcrs 
was  the  Cenunr  Cheiran,  who  eiponnded  tbe  biwa 
of  the  ancient  muiiic  to  a  chortis  of  wild  mm 
(dyptot),  that  is,  either  Centaurs  or  Satyrs ;  and  he 

•  Dindorf  reads  vnSriKpos  for  i}»o*piTi^r  in  the 
abofe  passage.  This  makes  no  real  difference  in 
Ibo  nManing,  except  with  lefortnoe  to  Pbartemtet 
baring  been  an  actor  for  Cratea.  Tba  eocrtction 
seems  arbitrary,  and  moreover  unnecessary,  as  it 
expresses  obscurely  what  i*  dearly  stated 
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meet*  tb«  obrioiu  objection,  that  the  tena  fuvib*- 
toraw,  wbleb  Plat*  appBia  to  lh«  Cfcrno,  it  set 
toHable  to  detcribe  Satjrs  or  Centaurs,  by  changing 
it  into  T^fuSt^pitwoi  {Dtnumstratio  et  HaUitutto  lod 
eorrupti  e  PlcUonU  Prolaffora,  Kiliae,  181 and 
also  in  his  work  E^rimmide$  aus  Creta,  4'c.  pp.  188, 
192,  foil.).  The  aame  view  is  adopted  by  Ast  and 
Jacobs,  bat  with  a  less  violent  change  in  Pinto's 
text,  naOMly',  lU^jMponot.  The  common  reading 
is,  however,  fcucce»sfu!Iy  dcffrded  by  Mciiicke,  who 
shows  that  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  sup* 
posing  that  Clieirea  appewed  In  tito  "Ay^m  al  an, 
or  that  the  Chonis  were  not  really  what  the  title 
and  the  allusion  in  Pkto  would  natuniij  lead  us 
to  Buppote,  namely,  wild  mm.  The  play  Mem*  to 
hare  been  a  satire  on  the  social  corruptions  of  Athens, 
through  the  medium  of  the  feelings  excited  at  the 
view  of  them  in  men  who  are  uncivilixed  themselves 
and  anaaiie*  to  the  civilized  part  of  mankind.  The 
f*hv  wn*  acted  at  the  Lenaea,  in  the  month  of 
February,  b.  c.  420  (PlaL^c;  Atb.  v.  p.  218,  d.). 
Tha  Mljaeto  af  dM  laaiainiag  plays  are  fldly  die- 
cu<.M'd  }iy  Meineke.  The  name  of  Pherecrates  is 
■ometimes  confounded  with  Oraie$  and  with 
ffwydn.  (Fkliri&  AULOnMa.Tol.ii.pp.  47S— 479; 
Meineke.  Fmy.  Cow.  Grofc  vol.  i.  pp.  66 — 8fi,  vol. 
iL  pp.  252—360  ;  Beigk,  Miq.  Comoed.  AtL 
Antiq.  pa  284—306).  [P.  &] 

PURRBCT'DBS  (♦«p«Ki$Snt),  the  name  of  two 
Greek  writer*,  one  a  philosopher  of  Syros,  and 
another  a  logographer  of  Athens,  who  are  frequently 
aeaftuadad  with  one  another.  Suidaa,  indeed, 
mentions  a  third  Pherecydes  of  I.«ros,  but  he  i* 
the  Mune  persoa  as  the  Athenian,  as  is  shown  below. 

1.  Of8vMt,aBaof  thaCydadi^  waaami  of 
R.T^ys.  Thf?  name  of  his  birthplace,  coupled  with 
the  traditions  reepecting  the  £astem  origin  of  hii 
pfcilaaaphlwl  epifnmM,lid  naaj  wiitan  to  atoto 
thai  be  was  born  in  Syria  or  Assyria.  There  is 
smne  difference  respecting  his  date.  Suidas  pbces 
him  in  the  time  of  Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia, 
Diogenes  Laertius  (i.  121)  in  the  59th  Olympiad 
B.C.  544.  Now  as  Alyatles  died  in  the  54lh 
Olympiad,  both  these  statements  cannot  be  correct, 
and  toe  attempt  of  Mr.CMntan  to  reconcile  them 
(F.  H.  ad  ann.  544),  cannot  be  admitted,  as 
JdiiUer  hat  shown  (Frvgm.  Hut,  Graec  p.  xxxiv.). 
The  date  of  Diogenea  n  fha  noia  prohaUa  one, 
nnd  is  supported  by  the  authority  of  Cicero,  who 
makes  Pherecydea  a  ooatamporary  of  Senrius 
Ttelllot  (Due.  1 16). 

Acconding  to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  anti- 
quity, Pherecydes  was  the  teacher  of  Pythagoras. 
It  is  further  stated  by  many  Uter  writera,  such  as 
Qaneaa  Alaaandifami,  Pbilo  Byblios,  &c  the 
references  to  whom  are  al!  given  in  the  work  of 
Sturts  quoted  below,  that  Pherecydes  did  not 
receire  instraetioQ  in  phihMophy  tram  any  ouuter, 
but  obtiined  his  knowled;:e  from  the  secret  books 
of  the  Pho«iiciaoau  Diogenes  Laertiua  rebitea  (L 
1 IC,  B.4«)  that  Phaneydea  htaid  P!ttaen,aiid  wM 
a  rival  of  Tbalen  ;  which  latter  htiitement  also  occurs 
in  Soidas.  It  is  further  related,  that,  like  Tbales 
and  Pythagoras,  Pherecydei  waa  a  diMipla  of  tiie 
Egyptians  and  Chaldaeans,  and  that  he  travelled 
in  Egypt.  (Joseph,  c.  Apum.  p.  1034,  e. ;  Ce- 
drenus,  i.  p.  94,  b. ;  Theodorus  Meliteniota, 
/Ywi—i  ca  A$tnm,  a.  It.)  But  all  aoeh  atote- 
nents  cannot,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  r^st  on 
any  certain  foundation.  The  other  particulars 
falatod  af  PhaMfdaa  in  aat  worth  neoidiqf 


here :  those  who  are  carioos  in  nich  uwttofi  will 
find        detail*  in  the  eeetione  derotad  to  Irim  in 

Diogenes  Liertius  (i.  116 — 1*22).  It  may  jast  be 
mentioned  that,  accord inij  to  a  favourite  tmdition 
in  antiquity,  Pherecydes  died  of  the  lousy  di»'.-ai>c} 
or  Moraoa  Pedieolosos ;  thoogh  others  tell  lu  that 
he  put  an  end  to  hi<(  life  by  throwing  himself 
down  from  a  rock  at  Delphi,  and  otliers  again  ^ve 
other  accoonta  «f  hia  dam. 

Pherecydes  was,  properly  spfMkinfr.  not  a  pTiilo- 
sopher.    He  lived  at  the  time  at  which  men  be^an 
to  tpaeolato  ea  eoamogony  mA  tha  natova  of  the 
gods,  but  had  hardly  yet  commenced  the  stod3'  of 
true  philosophy.    Hence  he  is  referred  to  by 
Aristotle  (Af«<.  xiiL  4)  as  partly  a  mythological 
writer ;  and  PIntarch  {Sull.  36)  as  well  as  vammy 
other  writers  inve  him  the  title  of  Theolrurt'-* 
The  most  important  subject  which  he  is  si:uti  to 
have  taught  was  tha  doctrine  of  the  Metem- 
p!«ychn^is,  or,  as  it  is  put  by  other  writers,  the 
doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  (iiuidaw  ; 
Cic.  TWe.  L  16).   Ha  gaiva  as  aoeoant  af  his 
views  in  a  work,  which  w&a  extant  in  the  Alex- 
andrian period.    It  was  written  in  prose,  which 
ha  k  ■bM  to  hata  haan  Aa  fini  to  amploy  in  the 
expl.ination  of  philosophic.il  questinns :  othtra  ijo 
even  so  &r  as  to  state  that  be  was  the  first  who  virrote 
any  thing  in  proee,  but  this  honour,  however,  must 
be  reserved  for  Cadmus  of  Miletus.    The  title^ 
which  Pherecydes  himself  gave  to  his  work,  se«»ni« 
to  have  l>ecn  ExTa/wxcr,  though  others  called  it 
dcotrpwrlo,  and  otheia  agiin  Beayarfa  or  ^wXoyla, 
Suidas  says  that  it  was  in  two  books  ;  and  there  is 
no  reason  for  rejecting  this  etatement  on  aoeoont  of 
ita  titia  *Bai»<X»'»  ihaa  tUa  tMa  hto  aividnt 
reference  to  the  nature  of  its  contents.    He  main- 
tained that  there  were  three  principia  (Zena  or 
Aathar,  Chthaoa  ar  Chaoa,  and  Onoaa  ar  time), 
and  four  elements  (fire,  earth,  air,  and  water), 
from  which  were  formed  every  thing  that  exista. 

2.  Of  Atubns,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  early  logographcrs.  Suidas  apeaka  of  • 
Pherecydes  of  Leros,  who  was  likewise  an  hi»- 
totian  or  logographer;  but  Vossius  {De  HixL 
Gratci*^  p.  34,  ed.  Weetot— im)  has  shown  that 
thin  IMuTecydes  is  the  same  as  the  Athenian.  IIo 
is  oUled  a  Lehan  from  having  been  bom  in  the 
hhmd  af  LenM,  and  an  Athnhn  fnm  haTlayt 

spent  the  grpatcr  part  of  his  life  at  .\tht'ns  ;  and  it 
may  be  added  thiM,  except  in  Saidae,  we  find  men- 
tioQ  of  aidy  flw  hiitoneil  wiHar  «f  lUa  name. 
(Com p.  Diog.  Laert  L  119  ;  Stnb.  x.  p.  487,  b.) 
Suidas  also  makes  a  mistake  in  calling  him  older 
tlian  his  namesake  of  Syros  ;  but  the  exact  time 
at  which  he  lived  is  differently  suted.  Suidaa 
places  him  l>efore  the  75lh  Olympiad,  a  c.  480  ; 
but  Eusebiuft  and  the  Chronicon  Paechale  in  the 
81st  Olympiad,  &c.  456,  and  IndacM  (<h%L  L 
41)  in  the  HOth  Olympiad.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  lived  in  the  former  half  of  the  fifth 
eantnry  •.tx,  and  waa  a  ceotemporary  af  Hdlk 
Inniiiis  and  Ilrnidntus.  Tie  U  mentioned  \<y 
Lucian  as  one  of  the  instance*  of  longevity,  and  is 
mid  to  haTB  attained  the  age  of  85  yearn  (Lndan, 
d$  Maenik  22,  where  he  is  maiiaatoiy  aiAad 
6  Sucioi  instead  of  6  Afpios.) 

Suidas  ascribes  several  works  to  the  Athenian 
or  Lerian  Pherecydes.  This  lexicographer  relatea 
that  some  looked  upon  Pherecydes  as  the  c  dleclor 
of  the  Orphic  writings ;  bat  this  statement  hat  | 
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»nrk  cf  bis  entitled  Tlapaiviafii  ti  lirtiv,  which,  1 
WwTcr,  doe»  not  belong  to  the  Athenian.  The 
tAm  vwriu  cpoken  of  hf  SnidM,  IIcpI  Adpov^ 
Utfii  *I^7«y«(ax,  lltfA  tw¥  Amvucov  ioprS^^  may 
ixra  been  written  by  the  hiatorian,  but  not  a  fmg- 
naoi  of  them  haa  been  pmenred.  II  is  great 
which  ia  btqnmiAj  niuTed  to  by  the  Scho- 
lars and  Apollodomn,  was  a  mythological  histon- 
IB  lea  hooka,  which  ia  quoted  by  various  titlca,  in 
MMefMDoe  of  the  difenified  nature  of  ita  oon- 
trata.  It  ia  aometimea  called  'lorop/cu,  at  other 
tana^Ai^rij^OPM,  «id  ioiiietiiaM^^f%ciioA#ykt ; 

f*  Ti  it,  w-p  arp  pnaWi-d  to  make  out  pretty  well  the 
Mnect  of  each  book.    It  began  with  a  thcoffonj, 
mi  dien  pruooaded  to  give  an  aeeomi  m  tfia 
Wok  age  and  of  the  great  families  of  that  time, 
j    v:th  which  the  pride  and  religious  feeling  of  the 
I    hief  Greeks  so  doaely  identified  themaelves.  The 
i    frngwula  «f  Pheracydea  hare  been  collected  by 
I     Stortx,   Phereejt<fis   Frn<jmenta.  Iiip<i.  1824,  2nd 
j         i  and  by  Car.  aud  Tbeod.  Miiller  in  Frttgmettta 
HUttHuufwtk  Awnwiy  pi*  stshr«t  Asif  7^ 

PUERENI'CUS  (4<|)^vures),  of  Ueracleia,  an 
epic  post  ^  VMitkhi  who  tiMtod  cf  ICtli^ 
Mif4Mea  and  similnx  f.ihulnus  talc'^.  AthVMIU 
(tH  7flk  hk)  gin»  a  statenmt  &om  him  mpnl- 
nra>*«^|iB«f  tfct  Hb^Im  tod  «liMr  treaa ;  and 
Txetaea  (OUL  vii.  144)  speaka  of  him  as  one  nf 
tHo«e  who  treated  of  the  monstrous  and  fabulous 
A^rms  of  men,  and  quotes  from  him  two  lines  re- 
.nectiof  At  njpuiteili  (mv.  8flM.«d  iM 

iiL  28.) 

PU£RES  (♦<>}f).  1.  A  son  of  Cretheus  and 
I  Tyny  Md  hwthat  eif  Aaaon  and  Amythaon  ;  ha 
was  Tr.Tm*f*d  to  Periclrmenc,  by  whom  he  became 
the  kiher  of  Admetua,  Lycuigus,  ludomanei  and 
PwiifiiL  Baww  hsfitwd  to  hiiPt  ftvBdsd  lha 
Knmm  of  Phorae  in  Thessalv.  (Ilora.  Ckl.  xi.  259 ; 
AHML  i*     H  H,  14,  iiL  lU.  S  4,  13.  §  8.) 

%  Kwm^HmmmAmMk.  (Ap<>lbd.L9. 
|»;  Pans.  ii.  3.  §  6.)  [L.S.] 

PHERETIADES  {*t(»rTMi)%),  i.e.  a  son  of 
Pheres  (Horn.  //.  ii.  763  ;  comp.  Phkrxs).  Eu- 
ffipii(W(//>A.  AuL2]i)  applies  the  same  patrooymic 
to  Romeias,  the  grandson  of  Phere*.       [  Ii.  S.] 

PHE&ETI'M  A  {*%frrU».n)^  wife  of  Battus  IlL, 
ad  mt/km  of  AreaAna  in^  aaeoeasive  Uaga  of 
rvTrne, — **  a  Dorian  woman,"  savs  Miiller,  trans- 
fmed  iato  aa  Oriental  sultana."  It  was  doubtleaa 
Aaaajl^  IMf  vfilHit  faaligatima  that  Aieaaflms 

■Bd«  the  attempt  to  recover  t'lr  rr  yal  priviloires, 
•hich  his  £sther  had  loat ;  and,  when  he  failed  in 
Ab  and  was  driven  into  aiDa»  Phafetinia  ibd  to 
dnianit  of  Kvdthon, kin^  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  to 
«)iom  ftbe  made  petierenng  but  fruitless  applicar 
tiooi  for  an  army  to  effect  the  restomtion  of  her 
MB.  [Stblthon.]  Arcesilaiis,  however,  recovered 
the  throne  with  the  help  of  auxiliaries  from  Samoa, 
Md  hi  the  creel  vengeance  which  he  took  on  his 
•MBiia  «M  aaem  to  trace  again  ^  evU  faiflaanaa 
of  his  roothor.  On  being  obliged  to  flee  a  second 
ttwa  frwa  hia  country,  be  took  raCoge  with  the 
BtoMBBi^  tba  fgMi0Kt  pitt  af  whoM  wtca  haatBa 
to  him,  and  joining  with  some  Cyrenae.-in  exiles, 
yat  kiin  to  death.  Maanwhila,  Fbeictima  bad 
fiiwid  ia  Cyicna,  niainlrtailng  the  gavani- 
Bieot ;  but,  when  she  heard  of  her  son^s  mar> 
der,  Ae  fl«l  into  Egypt  to  Aryandes,  the  vicp-  I 
sf  Darems  Hystaspis,  and,  repreatnting  tkut  j 
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I  the  death  of  Arcesilaus  had  been  the  consequento 
of  his  submission  to  the  Persians,  she  induced  him 
to  avenge  it.  On  the  capture  of  Ikrca  by  the 
Persian  army,  she  caused  Uiose  who  had  had  the 
principal  share  in  her  son*s  murder  to  be  impaled, 
and,  not  content  with  this  cruel  vengeance,  shu 
ordered  the  breasts  of  their  wives  to  ha  cat  oIL 
The  rest  of  her  enemies  in  the  city  were  enslaved, 
and  the  place  was  given  up  to  the  government  of 
the  Battiadaa  and  their  party.  PhanthMthanw 
tumed  to  Egypt,  where  she  soon  after  died  of  n 
painful  and  loathsome  disease.  (Herod,  iv.  162, 
16«.  187,  M-m,  W6  :  Polyaan.  tlfi.  47  ; 
Suid.  «.  r.  ruKai  ■  Thrige,  Res  Cifrtmensium^  §§  39, 
Ac.)   [See  abore,  VoL  L  o.  477  ]        [F^  E.] 

PRBBON  «r  PHBROS  {*if>*»t^^  *fpm),  king 
of  Egypt,  and  MB  of  Seaoatria.  He  was  visited 
with  blindness,  an  hereditary  complaint,  though, 
according  to  the  legend  preserved  in  Herodotus,  it 
was  a  puniahBMnt  for  his  pnaaaptnons  impiety  hi 
throwing  a  spear  into  the  waters  of  the  Nile  when 
it  had  overflowed  the  fields.  By  attending  to  the 
diiaatknaof  an  omoie  he  was  ennd,  and  the  dr> 
cumstances  connected  with  the  restoratinn  nf  his 
sight  strongly  illustrate  the  general  corruption  of 
moiala  amoof  tha  Egyptian  waaMB  af  tha  thaa. 
He  dedicated  an  ohdiak  at  HeliofoU^  hi  giatltada 
for  his  recovery  ;  and  Pliny  tells  at  that  this,  ta- 
gether  with  another  also  made  by  him  but  broken 
in  its  removal,  was  to  be  seen  at  Rome  in  tlio 
Circus  of  Caligula  and  Nero  at  the  foot  of  the 
Vatican  hill.  Pliny  calls  tiie  Pheron  of  Herodotus 
Nmooreus,  or  Nencoreus,  a  name  corrupted,  per- 
haps, from  Menophihfus,  Diodonis  gives  him  his 
father's  name,  besoosis,  Pheron  is  of  course  tha 
aame  word  aa  Phaianh.  (Hand.  fl.  Ill  $  Died.!. 
f)9  ;  Plin.  ff.  X.  xxxvi.  11  ;  comp.  Tac.  Ann.  xiv. 
14  }  Bunsen,  AqmpUnt  Steiie  ta  der  Wdtgeschidtte^ 
teliii  iidiiifii  J, pu  8ft)  [E.E.] 
PHERSE'PHONE.  [PBRgapHOWn.) 
PHERU'SA  (♦•poutra),  one  of  the  daughters 
of  Naraoa  and  Doris  (Hom.  lU  zviil  43  ;  Hes. 
Theog.  248 ).  One  of  the  Horae  WM likewise  called 
Phemsa.    (Hygin.  Fui.  183.)  fL.  S.] 

PlII'ALUS  (♦foAoj),  a  son  of  BucoHon,  and 
father  of  Simus,  is  said  to  have  changed  the  name 
of  the  Arcadian  town  of  PhigaUa  into  Phialeia. 
(Pans.  viiL  1. 1  6,     39.  §  2.)  IL. &1 

PHrDIAa  [Pmnua./ 

PHIDOX.  [PlIElDON-.] 

PHIGA'LIA  (4>i>aAia),  a  Dryad,  firmn  whom 
ik»  tawB  af  Phigalia  waa  halimd  to  have  derived 
it»  name.  (Pam.  fiiL  89.  19;  Strab.  viii.  p. 
348.)  [L.S.] 

PHPQALUS  {*iyaKo%\  one  of  the  sons  of 
Lycaon  in  Arcadia,  is  said  by  Pausanias  to  have 
founded  the  town  of  Phigalia  (viii.  3.  §  1 ),  tliough 
in  another  passage  he  is  called  an  autochthon  (viiL 
30.  §2).  (L.S.] 

PHILA  {*i\a).  1.  A  Macedonian  princess, 
sister  of  Derdas  the  prince  of  Elymiotis,  was  one 
af  tha  many  wivaaaf  Philip  afllaeadan(DieaMidi. 

ap.  AVien.  xiii.  p.  c). 

2.  Daughter  of  Antipater,  the  rnent  of  Mace- 
dankfiaeaMatadaaanaoftha  nolSwl  and  moat 

virtuous  women  nf  the  a^e  in  which  she  lived.  Her 
abilities  and  judgment  were  so  conspicuous  even  at 
an  early  age,  tlal  We  are  told  her  father  Antipater, 
was  in  the  constant  habit  of  consulting  her  tai  ra* 
I  pard  to  political  affairs.  In  n.  c.  322,  fehe  was 
i  given  by  him  in  marriage  to  Craterus,  as  a  reward 

•  3 
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for  the  iiMlstance  fumUhed  hy  the  Utter  to  Anti- 
pater  in  the  l^iiniiui  war  (Dioid.  xviit.  18).  But  if 
any  dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  aathority  of 
Antonios Dfagenae  (t^ PkoL  p.  Ill,  b.)«  sht*  muBt 
have  been  previously  married  to  R-i!:i'  !  n>  (prohjibly 
the  aatrap  of  Cappaduciu  of  that  uauie)  as  early  as 
B^C>SI9$  and  this  seems  to  accord  well  with  the 
statement  of  PhiU'irch  that  sli»?  was  already  past  lier 
prime,  when  after  the  death  of  Craterus,  who  sur- 
ynweA  bb  nmriafs  with  hn  learody  a  year,  the 
was  a^ain  inarrifd  to  the  young  Demetrius  the  snn 
of  AntiAoaus(Plut.i>eiMe^.  14).  The  exact  period 
of  tliia  bitaaniage  is  nowhero  Micatod,  but  it 
seems  probable  that  it  must  have  Liken  place  as 
early  as  b.c.  319  (comp.  Droyien,  lltlUnum.  vol. 
i.  p.  316  ;  and  Niebnhr,  KL  Sekrifh  p.  226)  ;  it 
WM  certainly  prior  to  315,  in  which  year  the  re- 
mains of  her  late  husband  were  at  length  consifrned 
to  her  ciire  by  Ariston,  the  friend  of  Kumenee  ( Diod. 
xix.  59).  Natwithttaading  the  difpoi^tff  age, 
Phlla  apf>«ir«  to  have  exercised  the  greatest  in- 
tluettce  over  her  youthful  husband,  by  whom  she 
was  mtttSwafy  tmlad  wMi  A*  vlBoat  n^ieet  and 
contiidfration,  and  towards  whom  she  continued  to 
entertain  the  warmeet  aflfeetion,  iu  spite  of  his 
miuMRNM  MMvn  and  nibMtiMnt  miiii||at>  Dv^ 

ing  the  many  viciKsitudes  of  fortune  which  D»'nie- 
trius  experienced,  Phila  leema  to  have  resided 

Erindpally  in  Cyprus  ;  ftwi  vhtMt  w*  find 
er  sending  letters  and  costly  pctMBta  to  her 
husband  during  the  siege  of  Rhodea.  After  the 
iistal  battle  of  Ipsus,  she  joined  Dematiiaa,  and  was 
soon  after  sent  by  him  to  her  brothir  OMMidiir  in 
Mai  fdonia,  to  endeavour  to  effect  a  reconciHation 
and  treaty  between  him  nud  Demetrius.  She  ap- 
paars  to  have  again  returned  to  C>'prus,  where,  in 
B.  c.  2f)5,  she  was  besieged  in  Salamis  by  Ptolemy, 
and  ultimataly  oompeUed  to  surrender,  but  was 
traatad  by  bte  in  tta  umI  iMOMmbla  wtmam^ 
and  sent  together  with  her  children  in  Bafety  to 
Idaeedonia.  Hers  sba  now  shared  the  exalted 
feftMmafhaf  hmliMid,ind  MBtribolsd  nol  nlittla 
to  secure  the  attachment  of  the  Macedonian  people 
to  his  pwson.  But  when,  in  b.  c.  287,  a  sudden 
xarolntMm  once  more  precipitated  Demetrius  from 
the  tblttllt,  Phila,  unable  to  bear  this  unexpected 
reverse,  and  despairing  of  the  future,  put  an  end  to 
her  own  life  at  Cassandreia.  (i'iuL  Deiiutr.  'J'2,  32, 
O.J.  :;7,  38,  45  ;  Diod.  xx.  93.) 

The  noble  character  of  Phila  is  a  bright  spot  in 
the  history  of  a  dark  and  troubled  period.  Her  in- 
floanea  was  atar  amcled  in  tlia  flUM»  tf  peaea,  in 
prot.H'tiiig  the  oppressed,  aiid  in  attempting,  but 
too  olteu  in  tain,  to  calm  the  violent  passiom  of 
thoM  by  wham  iha  waa  Mimmndad.  8na  MItwo 

children  by  Demetrius  ;  Anti^'omn,  Riirnamcd  Go- 
nutaa,  who  became  king  of  Macedonia ;  and  a 
danghter,  Stntoniee,  nniriad  fm  to  Meiicus,  and 
afterwards  to  his  ion  Antiocbva  {^V\aX,  Ikmttr.  31, 
37,  53).  Besides  these,  it  appears  that  she  must 
have  luid  a  son  by  Craterus,  who  bore  his  father's 
name.  (Niabuhr,  KL  Sdutifi.  p.  33&.)  The 
Athenians,  in  order  to  pay  their  court  to  I)*;- 
nietrius,  connecroted  a  temple  to  Phila,  under  the 
name  of  Aphrodite.   (Athco.  ri.  p.  254,  a.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetea  bj  Ilia 
mistress  Lamia.   (Athen.  xiiup.  677,  c) 

4.  Wife  of  AniiiamM  Oenatai ;  pfobably  a 
daughter  of  Seleucus  I.,  by  Strator.ice  f.Toann. 
^^«lelat,  p.  198,  ed.  Bonn;  Droysen,  lleUamm. 
fpL  iL  pu  179  i  Fmliflb.  Amu  %r.  pp.  21,  22). 
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Suidas  (c  9,  "Afniw)  bat 

No.  2. 

5.  A  celebrated  Athenian  ceorteian,  and  the  mi» 

tress  of  the  orator  Hyperides.  (Athen.  xiiL  j>. 
d.  593.  f.  ;  Dem.  r.  Xeaer.  p.  1351.)      [E.  H.  I'..  ~  1 
PiilLADELPllUS  (^lAiStA^l  a  aumam*: 
of  Ptolemaeus  II.  king  of  ^ypt  [PvOLXMAKcai 
II.],  and  of  Attnba  II.  ldi«  «f  Piri«iiiwi  lAx^ 

TALUS  II.J. 

PUkdalpbw  is  dM  «ba  nana  «r  ane  of  tte 

Deipnosophistae  in  Athenaeus.  who  calls  him  & 
natiTo  of  Ptol«naia,  and  describes  him  (i.  pL  1 }  a» 
1  disttngdshad  nuoi  it  pbflawpbiad  apacriatioa 

and  of  an  upright  life. 

PUlLADELPUUSk  AKNIU&  £Cimmji» 
Amvitra.} 

PHI  LA  EN  I  {MKmm\  two  brothera,  citizetm 
of  Carthage,  of  whom  the  following  story  is  told. 
A  dispute  between  the  Carthaginians  and  Cxre- 
naeans,  about  their  bonndaries,  had  led  to  a 
which  lasted  for  a  long  time  and  with  varying-  «;'-c- 
cess.    Seeing  no  probability  of  a  speedy  conciuaiua. 
t»  it,  tiiey  at  length  agreed  that  depotiea  ahasJd 
start  at  a  fixed  time  from  each  of  the  cities, — or 
rather  perhaps  from  Leptis  Magna  and  lieaperidea 


and  ryrcnn,  respective) v,  on  the  Great  Syrti*;,— 
and  that  the  plaice  of  their  maetios,  whciaTer  it 
might  ba,  shoald  IbanwIbHb  tbm  ttit  Vtmkt  af  tfc» 
two  territories.  The  Philaeni  were  appointed  for 
this  senrioe,  on  the  part  of  the  Carthaginians,  and 
advanced  much  further  than  the  Cyrenaean  party. 
Valerius  Maximus  accounts  for  this  by  infomiin|| 
us  that  they  fraudulently  set  forth  before  the  tim<« 
agreed  upon,  a  somewhat  singular  prefiMe  to  his 
admiring  daelamation  on  their  TirtntM  pntriotiam. 
.Salhist  merely  tells  us  that  they  were  accu*<*fl  of 
the  trick  in  question  by  the  Cyrenaean  d^iaties, 
wbo  war*  alMd  to  return  bona  nfbr  bnvaii^  aa 
mismanaged  the  affair,  and  who,  after  much  altrr- 
oation,  consented  lo  accept  the  spot  which  they  had 
iMcibed  ■•  tha  boondaiywtana,  jfthaPbibwni  woold 

Riihmit  to  be  hiirird  aiivi-  there  in  the  wind.  Should 
they  decline  the  offer,  they  were  willing,  they  said, 
ontbairnde,  if  permitted  to adTaneaaaftrnatbej 
pleased,  to  purchase  for  Cyrene  an  extensitm  of 
territory  by  a  similar  de.ith.  The  Philaeni  accord> 
ingly  then  and  there  devoted  themselves  for  their 
country,  in  tbt  «qr  proposad.  Tbt  CwUingiBlniia 
paid  high  hononia  to  their  mernory.  and  erected 
altars  to  them  where  they  had  died  ;  and  from 
tbasa,  aren  long  after  all  traces  of  Aem  had  ym- 
nished,  the  plaw  still  continued  to  be  called  "  The 
Altars  of  the  Philaeni "  (SalL  Jtu.  76  :  YaL  Max. 

ff,  ext.  4  {  Pompi  MsL  i.  7;  Onai9  {  SoKn. 
PiMLsl.  27  ;  Sil.  Ital.  Befl.  Pun,  iv.  704  ;  Polyb. 
iii.  39,  X.  40  i  iStrab.  iii.  p.  171,  xvii.  p.  836; 
Plin.  I7.M  4 1  Thrin,  Re$  (^rmmmum,  §§  49 
— 51).  Without  fatwrfing  to  throw  dtscredit  upon 
the  whole  of  the  above  story,  we  may  remark  that 
our  main  authority  for  it  is  Sallast,  and  that  he 
probably  derived  his  tnfbrmatkn  tnm  African 
traditions  during  the  time  that  he  was  procor^ul  of 
Numidia,  and  at  least  three  hundred  years  afiex 
the  event.  We  cannot,  therefore,  accept  it  unre- 
servedly. The  Greek  name  by  which  the  heroic 
brothers  have  become  known  to  ui, — ^Uatvei,  or 
lovan  of  pniti^~~atiMW  almty  ta  bnaa  been 

fram*'d  to  *.uit  the  talc.  The  exact  date  rf  the 
occurrence  wa  have  no  means  of  fixii^  Thi^ 
suppoM  it  to  km 
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4M.  Bar  ttt^r  thnn  B.  c,  at  which  Inst-nipn- 
tnmi  pMiad,  or  cnthex  in  331,  Cyrene  appears  to 
hmWMawMMntloAiaaauidartlMOntt.  (Arr. 
f  ^  A  rii.  9  (  SiUd.  Xftf.  49  s  Cm.  hr.  7  :  Thrige, 
$.^)  [£.£.J 

PHILAKNIS  ih^mtpU^  «  Gieek  pottMt  of 
Lnna^  ippMtB  IP  Iwva  Ihwd  at  the  time  of  the 
it^'m  Tmj* ntim,  wIm  a  contemporary  of 
ivjcncMb  Ska  was  ihe  n|Nitad  authoress  of  an 
•haaaa  fnaai  oo  love  'A^poSKr^on'  ojvdAcurror 
fvjrvfaiiua\  which  was  claB<^ed  by  Chrysippus 
slw|  with  the  (iasUoDomia  of  Arcbestratus.^  Ac- 

•^^'j*  this  p^^'TTi  ;  ami  in  an  fpitaph  supposed  to 
bt  pboed  on  tbe  tomb  of  Phiiaems,  Aeschhon  as- 
crika  ^  wioik  to  Pol^rcmtaa.  Una  epiuph, 
v^ich  is  written  in  choltambic  verses,  and  which 
cas  been  preaerred  by  Athcnaeus,  i»  givan  in  the 
ealfcttoa  of  cboUambie  poets  appenM  to  LmIi> 
K2na^  aiitiiiii  of  Dabrius,  p.  137*  BeroL  1845. 
1  AiSen.  pw  220,  f^  riiL  p.  br-^  x.  p.  467, 
i..  Polyb.  xiL  13.) 
f  HILABUS  (*iAflMtXa  mi  of  the  TeUmonian 

I  Aril  anxi  Tecmesaa,  from  whom  the  Attic  demos 
ii  Flulaidae  derived  its  naiae.    (Herod,  vi.  35  ; 

'  n«.M  19;  FknMLLSft.|2,wiiacaUsPhilaeus 
*  »n  nf  EurT*acp*.)  [L.S.] 

I       PUILAKUS  or  PiiiLEAS.  [RuoBCtra.] 
FHILAOBR  (•fiwy^),  of  Cflida,  «w  • 

I  9iM.li:  rbetorician,  and  a  pupil  of  Lollianiis,  and 
eoaaeqaaatly  H^ed  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines. 
Aa  ■iM  int  of  kim  is  giren  by  Phfloalntm  (  ViL 
SiplL  B.  By,  from  which  we  learn  that  he  was  of  a 

I     v«ry  rehement  and  quarrelsome  disposition,  and 

'     tt^it  after  Tariuus  wimderings  he  erentually  settled 

I     St  Rome. 

FHILA'nRTt'S  {*iXdyptos\  a  Rhodian  ora- 

I     tor,  who  chose  liypehdes  as  his  modeU  (Dionya. 

I         PfMLA'GRTUS  (*t\aypiot\  a  Crrpk  medical 

I  VTUec^  bora  in  Epeirut,  lived  after  Galen  and  before 
OiihariM,  nd  Mdtoa  fnoWbly  ia  Iha  tbifd 

I  o-i-.xiiry  after  Christ.  Acccrdinpr  to  Suidas  (*.  r.) 
W  was  a  pupil  of  a  physician  named  Natunachiiia, 

'  sad  pcactwed  his  pirofeiiion  diiefly  «t  Thswalottiea. 
The^kflns  giTea  him  the  title  of  wcpioScvnf r  (Coin- 
mm^m  B^ppoer.  Ap/mr."",  in  Dietz,  Sciol.  in 
iS^yjLr,  ft  Gal.  vol.  ii.  p.  4o7),  which  probably 
■nms  a  physician  who  traTelled  from  pl:u-e  to 
yitoe  in  th'*  cTrrti^'"  of  his  jirofcsnion.  He  sfemR 
Is  have  been  well  known  to  the  .'Vrabic  medical 
vritofm,  by  wImb  Im  is  frequently  quoted  %  and 
)  have  preserved  the  titles  of  the  following  of 
ki>k  works : — I.  JM  Jmpetigiite.    2.  JJ«  its  quat 

I  Cftiyfeaa JXirtflwjai  asrfrfaal  t.Ihil$^M^ 
jii-r,  .J^:ftiiumntur.  4.  De  Morfximm  Indiciii.  5.  De 
ArikhiiiligJUoHtoi.  6,J0tiinum  ml  FuioMCabmiOk 

'  7.  DbMpaiklMoL  ^.I^MMoOdin,  9.D$ 
Marho  itterim.    10.  De  Cancri  Morho.    \\.  De 

I  ifosM  Gm«*.  (See  Wenrich,  De  Auetor.  Graecor. 
Venitm.  ei  Comment,  A  rah.  Syriac  4[e.  p.  296.) 
Saidst  aays  he  wrote  as  many  as  seventy  ▼afamas, 
Wt  ti  these  works  only  a  fear  baguuM  ifnain, 

*  Th»  BOM  appears  in  a  vt-ry  corrupted  ftlB  in 
tV  ^'A  Litin  tmnnlationn  of  these  writer*,  e.  g. 
FiioMnMSfJ-tlcaoriaetUf  Fwultfforit;  and  even  in  a 
Mn  ««nb»  it  ia  aHtoaorphoaad  into  Piji/o- 

r^ivi  ani  Pht/t'njrt/uv.  See  Sontheiraer'i  Zuaam- 
•tmgmt^  Ueilmiad  tier  Amber,  &c,  1845,  74, 
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which  are  preserved  by  OinKisius,  Aetius,  and 
others.  In  Cyrirs  Lexicon  (Cramer's  Amtod, 
Ormeta  Pari$.  tdL  ir.  p.  l<)(>)heia  amimMated 
among  the  most  eniinont  phrsicinns. 

2.  A  physician,  whose  &ther,  Philostorgius, 
HvmI  in  tuB  time  of  Valentinian  and  Valens  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  fourth  century  after  Christ :  dto 
brother  of  the  physician  Posidoniiis  (Philostorg. 
I/itL  Ecdes.  viii.  10).  Fabricius  conjectures  that 
ha  may  be  the  same  person  to  whom  are  addressed 
ei'-hl  of  the  lottt  r-.  of  St.  Gregory  Nnzianzen  (  //  ///. 
Gnu-c.  vol.  xiii.  p.  364,  ed.  veU).  This  is  quite 
possible,  bat  St  the  wma  tine  it  may  be  ataled 
that  the  writer  is  not  aware  of  there  being  any 
reason  Ibr  supposing  bt,  Qr^puy's  correspondent  to 
haw  baen  a  pbysieSui.  [W.  A.  O.] 

PHILAMMON  (♦(AaVMwv),  a  myihicjil  poet 
and  musician  of  the  aate-Uomeric  period,  was  said 
to  h«fn  Immd  tiie  iOB  of  ApoUo  and  the  nymph 
Chione,  or  Philonis,  or  Leuconoe  (Tatian.  adv. 
Grace  62,  63  ;  Ovid,  Mrfffm.  xi.  317  ;  Pherecyd. 
ap.  Sckol.  in  Horn,  Od.  xix.  432,  Fr.  63,  ed. 
Miiller  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  161  ;  Theocr.  xxiv.  118). 
By  the  nymph  Arjjiope,  who  dwelt  on  Pama8»u% 
he  became  the  father  of  Thamyris  and  Kumolpus 
(ApoUod.  L  3.  §  3  ;  Pans.  ir.  SSL f  S $  Boripk  ittea. 
901).  He  is  closely  associated  with  the  worship 
of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  with  the  music  of  tiie 
eitham.  He  ia  said  to  haw  MtaMiahed  the  eho. 
ruRses  of  girls  who,  in  the  Delphian  worship  of 
Apollo,  sang  hymns  in  which  they  celebntted  tbo 
birtha  of  Lirtoaa,  Artemis,  and  ApoUo  ;  and  oome 
ascribe  to  him  the  invention  of  ehonl  music  iti 
generaL  The  Delphic  hymns  which  were  nM-rihed 
to  him  were  citharoedic  noraes,  no  doubt  in  the 
Doric  dialect ;  and  it  appears  that  Terpander  com- 
posed sevenil  of  IiIh  nomes  in  imitation  of  them,  for 
Plutiirch  telb  us  that  »omc  of  Terpander 's  citha- 
roedic nonm  were  uid  to  have  been  eompaiad  hf 
Philammon,  and  also  that  Philammon's  Delphian 
hymns  were  in  lyric  measuios  {4v  fUXttri).  Now 
Plvtonh  MnnaV  talla  va  fatt  below,  that  all  the 
early  hymns  of  the  p<'riod  to  which  the  legend  sup- 
poses Philammon  to  belong,  were  in  hexameter 
▼ene ;  nuA  thefefbie  Ae  ktter  statement  can  only 
be  explained  by  a  confusion  hetweoi  the  lyrie 
nomes  of  Terpander  and  the  more  ancient  nomes 
ascribed  to  Philammon  ( Piut.  </«  A/us.  pp.  11;;_', 
a.,  1133,  b.  ;  Euseb.  Chnm.  ;  SynoeU.  p.  If--  ; 
Pherecyd.  /.  c).  P;i!i>.aiii.»9  n-late-i  that,  in  tho 
most  ancient  musical  contests  at  Delphi,  the  lirst 
who  conquered  waa  ChiywdMmia  of  Otele,  tiie 
second  was  Philammon,  and  the  next  after  him  bis 
son  Thamyris:  the  sort  of  composition  sung  in 
dbeae  enMesta  waa  •  hymn  to  Apollo,  which  Piedoa 
calls  a  nome,  the  invention  of  which  was  ascribed 
to  Apollo  himself^  and  the  first  me  of  it  to  Chrysn- 
thenua  (Pmm.  z.  7.  12;  Prod.  CSivs^  l.'i/ed. 
Oaisford).  A  tradition  recorded,  hut  with  a  doubt 
of  its  truth,  by  Pausanias  (ii.  37.  §  i).  ni.i.Je  Phi- 
lammon the  author  of  the  Lernaean  mysteries. 
According  to  Pherecydes  (ap.  (/  /  ApoU, 

ftht>d.  i.  23)  it  was  Philammon,  and  not  Orpheij*, 
who  accompanied  the  Argonauts.  (Fabric.  JiiU. 
Grace,  vol.  i.  p.  214  ;  MUller,  DoHm,  hit.  IL  «;  8, 
§  l;?.  vol.  i.  p.  3.V2,  2nd  ed.)  [P.  S.] 

PHILAMMON,  historical  [Arsinoi,  No.  5.1 
PHILABCnua  (PiiTtAitoRim] 
PHILA'RETT^«;(*,A£f^fToj),tho  name  assigned 
to  the  author  of  a  short  medical  treatise,  De  Pulsibus^ 
vkitk  if  aMMtiMn  assigned  to  a  physician  named 

n  8 
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PhUoikeut,  and  Mmetimea  to  TlMOphilna  Proto- 
nishariiw  (TnaoraiLin  Piumw.]*  though  it 

•mold  be  mentioned  that  it  diflfien  almoct  entirely 
from  a  short  Greek  work  on  the  same  suhjectf  attii- 
Imtid  to  the  last-named  author,  and  lately  pub- 
Balled  by  Dr.  Ermerins.  It  is  not  of  much  ralne, 
and  is  taken  chiefly  from  Galen*«  works  on  the 
»ame  subject.  The  author  is  one  of  those  ancieut 
writers  who  mj  the  word  dpnipla  is  deriyed  npd 
T(J  TOP  aipa  Ttipfiv  (c.  4),  a  derivation,  which,  in 
niita  of  ita  obvious  and  barbarous  absocditj,  con- 
tmoea  to  be  gi««n  Id  aiany  (or  perhna  BMwt) 
medical  works,  even  in  the  present  day  (see  note 
to  the  Oxford  edition  of  Theophilna,  Db  Corp.  Hum. 
FUr,  397).  Philnataa  ia  aivanl  tfanaa 

quoted  by  Rhazes,  who  attributes  to  him  a  work 
which  he  calls  Liber  trium  Tntdatuum,  by  which 
(as  Haller  conjecturaa)  he  may  possibly  mean  the 
little  works,  Dt  DriA,  D$  BKerenuniu,  and  lie 
Pu/sibus.  [Thbophilus  Protosp.]  The  Greek 
text  has  never  been  published,  but  there  are  two 
Latin  translatioin :  the  former  of  these  appeared  in 
the  old  collection  of  medical  works  called  AriiceUa; 
the  latter  by  Albanus  Torinua  was  published  in 
IMft,  Sva.  Afgant,  tad  in  Aa  oeerad  vohme  of 

B.  Stephani  Afedicor  A  His  Pn'nciprs,  Paris,  fol. 
1667.  (Fabric.  BiU,  CMmc  toL  xiL  p.  647,  ed. 
y^;  HaHer,  AHL  HMfo.  iV«A  ^  1.  ^  W7  ; 
Choulant,  Ifau'lh.  dcr  Ii'iic}wrkunde  fur  die  Aeltere 
Medtdn;  Koaenua,  FnSnct  to  his  AneaL  Mtd. 
Grtuca.)  [W.A.G.] 

PHILARGY'RTUS  JU'NIUS,  or  PHILAR. 
GYRUS,  or  JUNILIUS  FLAGRIUS,  for  the 
name  appears  in  differeut  MSS.  under  these  varying 
ftoMb  HM  Ml  early  oonmenti^  upon  Virgil.  His 
observations,  which  are  confined  to  the  Bucolics  and 
Geonics,  are  less  elaborate  than  those  of  Ser\'ius, 
and  Mva  daasandad  to  it  in  s  ntj  imperiect  and 
nnitOated  condition,  but  possess  considerable  in- 
tamt,  in  consequence  of  containing  a  number  of 
HBotartoHa  front  nndaiit  vittn  whoia  wwica  bnvn 

perished.  The  period  wlii^n  he  flourisihed  is  alto- 
Mther  uncertain,  £k  it  cannot  be  proved  that  the 
ValeDttmaana  whom  ba  niinMW  n  VakBtiniaaiu 
Augustus. 

These  scholia  were  first  published  by  Fulvius 
Ursinus,  in  his  remarks  on  Gate,  Varro,  and  Cola- 
mella,  8vB|BaOL  1587,  haWng  been  discovered  by 
him  in  a  very  ancient  MS.  of  a  fragment  of  Scrrias, 
and  also  on  the  mai^in  of  a  MS.  of  ViigiU  where 
they  had  been  noted  down  by  Aagdua  Folitianus. 
They  have  been  frequently  reprinted,  and  will  be 
found  rabiotned  to  the  text  of  Virgil,  in  the  editions 
of  MnrrUna  and  Bnnnann.   (Fabric.  BibL  LaL  u 

5  ;  Runnann,  Pntef.  ad  Virg.  {  Heyne, 
Anttmii  Vtrgilti  InUrprttttm^  M^joiaed  to  hia 
noCieeal3i  F&yW» giWangm  #  WiwiMpr.  fl&fcfia 
Critica  SchoHast.  Latf.;  Babf,  CSMmMt  der  Rom, 
jUtfarvK.  i  76,  3rd  edit.)    [W.R.] 

PHILS  at  PHILB8,  MA'NUEL  (MnMv^x  i 
#iA4vX  itBjfautine  poet,  and  a  native  of  Ephesus, 
was  bom  abont  a.  d.  1275,  and  died  about  1340. 
We  know  little  of  hia  Ufk  H«  ia  eaUed  •  poet, 
baMBM  hn  ailbar  extracted  the  works  of  poeta,  or 
wrote  compoaitiona  of  his  own,  in  **  versus  poli- 
tic}^ (oT<xot  iofiSiKoi}^  the  worst  sort  of  poetry, 
nnd  tta  aaat  nnmaladjous  kind  of  verses  that 
were  ever  tried  by  poets.  Tlic  following  is  a 
list  of  hia  works: — 1*  JLk  Ammalium  J'ropneUUe 

'fm  irifal,  aai  ilaiHuiii  to  tbe 
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Michael  Palaeokwus.  Kditions :  The  Greek  text 
by  Araenma,  udiUabop  of  MonenbcaMS,  \^6suop« 
1 530,  8vo,  dedicated  to  Chartea  V.,  aBaperor  mt 

Germany ;  the  same  with  a  Latin  version  by  Ore- 
gorius  Bersenmnnus,  dedicated  to  Auguatus,  elec- 
tor of  Saxony,  in  Joaehimi  Camerarii  **  Ai 
rius,**  Leipzig,  1574,  4to:  the  editor  made 
strange  alterations ;  by  the  elegant  scholar,  Joh— 
Comelioa  da  Paw,  Utrecht,  1739,  4to,  ex  Cod. 
Rodl..  with  the  notes  and  the  translation  of  lier- 
semannua  reviaed  by  the  editor,  and  cum  firaar- 
nMBtia  inaditia,  aoMOg  wbMi  Oaraan  flhi^  NavM» 

Aoy.      2.  Ciriniim    {ryiria)   cnntnining  hil  Other 

poeUcal  nroductiona,  woan  the  afofaaaid  ~ 
JaAnaMm  iVyfrtoh,  aditod  W  O.  Wt 

dor^  and  dedicated  to  Dr.  Askew  of  London^ 
preceded  by  ^ruMa  iffnoH  PoeUu  ia  &  Utaodorunt. 
Leipsig,  1768,  8vo.  Contains:  1.  tis  Tim  sccuro- 
Tod^  IAO¥axo¥  hmiiv^  In  Mdmadaan  Leprotum  ;  2. 
E/j  rov  avroKpdropa  /3a<rtA#a,  In  Atitiusfunt,  id  e^r. 
Andronicum  ikniortm;  3.  iM  Plantu^  viz.  E«s  Toy 
(TTaxyv  {in  Spioam\  •It  rdv  fiirpw  {m  [/tiam)^ 
and  fir  rd  ^oSuv  {in  Rosam),  as  well  as  c/r  xi^v 
^Ittv  (ta  Moium  Pumiam)  t  4.  Jm 
mum  {Jommm)t  in  Iba  tai  it  m  diakfoe, 

of  moral  drama;  5.  Epiijrammata  :  6.  /n  Auffu*^ 
turn^  id  est,  Andronicum  Seniorem;  7>  £&*  Tdv 
M^awn^  In  Etephantem  ;  8.  Utpl  <rnpmrm^yip6s, 
I>e  Bombtfce  «re  VermeSerieo;  9.  Epigrcunmnt^  ; 
10.  Enlcffium  (of  the  historian)  Paeipnerae;  1  ] . 
EjpUapkimm  in  Phaerattm;  1*2.  Some  veraes  Jn 
Tmfium  EvergeJot-.  This  is  a  very  cariooa  book 
upon  which  the  editor  has  bestowed  remarkable 
care  ;  each  Carmen  is  preceded  by  a  short  expla- 
natory introduction.  (Wemsdorf*a  Preface  to  hie 
edition  ;  Fabric.  liibl.  Grase.  voL  viii.  p.  G  17,  A:c. 

There  are  other  fiyiaatina  writers  of  the  name 
of  Pbila»«ai«h  of  HMk  aato.  Emm^mt  JPUh 
wrote  a  Commentarj*  on  four  orations  of  Greor'iriu& 
Naaianaenu^^^^^^^^ocuuKf  Pkii*  ia  said  to  luive 

nn  other  kindred  subjects.  Michael  PlJU^^^nmX 
who  lived  about  1 124,  is  the  author  oC  Ml  iambic 
epitaph  OB  Aa  empress  Irene,  and  n  ahert  p«>em 
on  Alexia  and  Joannes,  the  sons  of  Isaac  Porph y- 
rogenitua.  These  poems  are  printed  in  the  old 
editicm  of  Fabricius*  BibL  Grate. ;  but  Harless  did 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  reprint  them  in  the 
new  edition.  ( Fabric*  iUULGroab  vol.  viii.  p.  61a. 
Notes  s,  t,  u,  V.)  [^V  .  P.l 

PHrLEAS  (♦lA^).  1.  A  Greek  geogmfte 
of  Athens,  whose  time  cannot  Ix?  detennined  with 
certainty,  but  who  probably  belonged  to  the  older 
period  of  Athenian  Uteratare.  He  ia  not  only 
quoted  by  Dicnenrrhus  {?,?,)  ;  but  that  a  fctill 
higher  antiquity  must  be  assigned  to  hin,  wtKtId 
appear  fimn  Aa  poailioB  in  wbidi  hia  naae  eeewn 
in  Avienus  (Or.  Mar.  4"2),  who  places  him  l>e- 
tween  HeUanioiia  and  Scylax,  and  alao  from  the 
watda  af  Ifaenbina  (JSaL  r.  90%  wbo  cnUa  bim  a 
vetus  scriptor  with  reference  to  Ephoma.  Pkilcas 
was  the  author  of  a  Periplus,  which  is  qootM 
sevefal  timea  by  Stephanus  Byzantinus  and  other 
later  writers,  and  which  appeata  to  have  conapra- 
bended  most  of  the  coasu  known  at  the  time  at 
which  he  lived.  It  was  divided  into  two  parte, 
one  on  Asia,  and  the  other  on  Ran|p8k  Fteift  tkn 
fragments  of  it  which  have  been  preferrady  wn 
learn  that  it  treated  of  the  following  oomitrMa 
mmm  aflww  t'-^cS  tba  TMm  Biiuaina  (Saidaa, 
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ArgaallMwrtian  promontory  in  the  Proponti8(  Etymol. 
M.  <L  Hi  'A^^yyOa-y) ;  of  Ahkos,  Gargara,  and  An- 
tardrw  (Macrob.  /.  <-.)  ;  of  Antheia,  a  Milesian 
CMOOT  «B  the  Propontu  (Strph.  fiys.  *.«.);  of 
Maim,  ft  MaewtnniMi  itwa  (Staph.  Qjri*  «>  «.) ; 
rf  HwrrKipvlae  (Harpocrat  Phot.  s.  v.) ;  of  the 
ThMpaoMi  ,A.mhfMia  (Steph.  Byx.  «.  v).  Kven 
tW  cMrt  «r  Italy  wm  iadM  m  the  w«rk  (Steph. 
fiys.  a.  r.  "AfwSm).  For  a  further  account  of  thi* 
vnicf;  lee  C>miD«  Utltcr  dem  Geagraplum  PhUtoM 
mdmm  JMttlCvr,  in  tfc«  ZtUmknfi  /krdmAUtr- 
mmmimimtm  ha/l.  1•4U^  685,  &c. 

2.  Bi«hrip  of  Tbnaaitae  in  Egypt,  in  the  third 
eeatury  of  tae  Christian  aera,  and  a  martyr,  wrote 
fe  work  in  praise  of  martyrdom.  (Hieronym. 
S^f4.  JU.  78  ;  Ku.*<>h.  H.  E.  viiL  10;  Nicepb. 
Tu.  ^  ;  Fabric         iir%t€C  voL  vii.  p.  30G.) 

PflOfLBjIS  (#i»<mX  *n  Argive  sculptor,  of  un> 
kaown  date,  whose  name  is  found,  with  that  of 
ki*  wm  Ir^T^f^^x  in  an  inicription  on  a  statue- 
iaM  AmiA  at  ShnriHM^  in  A^^bKi^ 

WlAaMlIAfMIMUJIMMaEnOlinAN, 

Le«iXfof      Z«tfCnr»e««iXfc#vo<iHrar.  (Bddth, 

( .-.-p.  /lucr.  ToL  i.  p.  603,  No.  1 229  ;  Welcker, 
A  s  1827,  p.  3Ms  B.  Boekette,  Lettn  d 

M.  pu  380.)  [P.  S.J 

PBILVMBNUS  (*iX^ftmm\m  noble  yoath  of 
Tamitnm,  who  took  a  leadinf?  pnrt  in  the  con- 
spisKj  to  betaj  that  city  into  the  hands  of  Uan- 
MbdL  m,c.  %l%  IMer  pntenee  of  pmaiag  the 
plemiores  of  the  chave,  he  usod  freqaoUly  to  go  oat 
9i  tho in^thendd^laof  tha n^l^ 

gate  keepers,  eo  that  they  u  ed  to  admit  him  on  a 
privato  signal  at  any  hour.  Of  this  he  availed 
hsaelf  on  a  night  previonsly  eoooerted  with  the 
Canhag:inian  general,  and  suceeeded  in  seiung  on 
one  of  the  gnles,  by  which  he  introduced  a  body  of 
i\MiO  African  Mjldiersi  into  the  city,  while  Nicon 
adwittad  Hannibal  himself  by  another  entrance 
(Palyb.  Tiii.  2«3— 32  ;  Lir.  xxv.  H— 10).  When 
ImoMBI  was  recovered  by  Fabius,  B.  C.  2Ud, 
ikiMHO  pwiAiil  in  the  conflict  that  «Maad 
within  the  city  itself  ;  hut  in  what  manner  was 
aakaawa*  aa  hi*  body  could  never  be  found.  (Li v. 
a*i.l<L)  (B.H.B.] 

PHILE'MON  an  aged  Phrygian 

aad  hosbaxid  of  Baud*.  Onco  2ea*  and  Uennot, 
— Biaiiig  tb«  appcaranea rfcdfaatyaifflali.  fUtad 
I^rygiat  and  no  one  was  willing  to  receive  the 
mtoffen,  nntil  the  hospitable  hut  of  Philemon  and 
Bhcss  was  opened  to  them,  where  the  two  gods 
aerr  kindly  treated.  Zeus  rewarded  the  good  dd 
mi! Tile  by  taking  them  with  him  to  an  eminence, 
wkile  all  the  neighbouring  district  was  visited  with 
a  aridiD  inaiidaiioa.  On  that  minoice  Zeus  ap- 
psbted  them  the  guardian*  of  his  tomplf,  and 
pntod  lo  them  to  die  both  at  the  same  moment, 
Mdte  uis>aaurpha»sd  theai  into  tma.  (Or. 
JfcLTiii.  fT21.  .^c.)  [L.S.I 

FI1LL£'M0N  (♦lA^/MM'L  1.  A  penoD  whom 
AriMialHM  iMMnM  Mt  Wing  of  MM  JudbadiB 
descent,  bollrfMldvllkfhniMBHMdi  (AdfL 
At.  7«.) 

2.  An  actor  mentioned  by  Artttotk  ai  haTtng 
■ipported  the  principal  part  in  the  Ttpovroiuu^la 
Jt'!^  :h<«  Zij<Tf€(is  of  Anaxandride*.  The  great 
uaic  pnmcs  bim  for  the  exccileuce  of  his  delivery 
«iw  the  way  in  which  he  canied  off  by  it  pas- 
«pi  whiih  matmmi  npititiflM  af  the  laaa 


words,  and  wliic  h  an  inferior  actor  would  have 
murdered.    (Ari  t.  /<-/>/.  iii.  12.  §  8.)       [B.  R.] 

PHILEMON  (*tAifM«i')Jiterar>-,  1.  Thefirst 
in  order  of  time,  aud  the  second  in  celebrity,  of  the 
Athenian  comic  poeli  tt  ike  New  Comedy,  ma 
the  son  of  Damon,  and  a  native  of  Soli  in  CiIUa« 
according  to  Btmbo  (xiv.  p.  671):  others  make 
him  a  Syracusan  ;  bat  it  is  eeftda  tiwt  he  went  at 
an  early  age  to  Athens,  and  there  received  the 
citizenship  (Said.  Kudoc  Hesych.,  Anon,  de  Com. 
p.  XXX.).  M«neke  suggested  that  he  came  to  be 
considered  as  a  naUve  of  IjoU  because  he  went 
there  on  the  occafcion  of  his  banishment,  of  which 
we  shall  have  to  speak  prt-sently  ;  but  it  is  a  mete 
conjecture  that  he  went  to  Soli  at  all  npoo  thaft 
occasion  ;  and  Meinekc  himself  withdraws  the  mj^- 
gestion  in  his  more  recent  work  (/'Vxy.  Cboi.  Gntee, 
vul.  ii.  p.  52). 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Philemon  is  rightfy 
assigned  to  the  New  Oxnady,  although  one  autha- 
rity  iMkee  bin  beleiig  to  the  Middle  (ApuL  Ffar. 
§  l  which,  if  not  a  mere  error,  may  be  explained 
hj  the  weU-kaown  fact,  that  the  beginning  of  tho 
New  OoBMdy  wm  eontemporary  with  the  closing 
period  of  the  Middle.  There  is,  however,  nothtog 
in  the  titles  or  ihigments  of  Philemon  which  can 
be  at  all  referred  to  the  Middle  Comedy.  He  was 
pboed  fay  the  Alexandrian  grammarians  among  the 
six  poets  who  formed  their  canon  of  the  New 
Comedy,  and  who  were  as  foUowa: — Philemon, 
MeoaDdiiv  Diphiloa,  Philippidaa,  Foirfdippaa,  Apol- 

lodorus.  (  Anon,  de  Com.  p.  xxx.  Trji  fi  vtas  Km- 
titfilas  yrjf^mgi  >mv  vo«i|rai  ih\  d^ioAoYwrom  M 
retnm  «iMhM%  BtfMiW.  AfftAet,  «iXi«vOi|», 

no(r€«8iTxoT,  *Airo\Xj8a>/>oj ;  comp.  Ruhnken, //(</. 
CriL  OraL  Qram,  p.  xcv.)  He  flourished  in  the 
reign  ef  Aleander,  a  little  earlier  than  Menander 
(Suid.),  whom,  however,  he  long  survived.  Ha 
began  to  exhibit  before  the  1 13th  Olympiad  (Anon. 
/.  c),  that  is,  about  B.c  330.  He  was,  therefore, 
the  first  poet  of  the  New  Comedy*,  and  shares 
with  Menander,  who  appeared  eight  years  after 
him,  U>e  honour  of  its  invention,  or  rather  of  re- 
ducing it  to  a  regular  form ;  for  the  elements eftiia 
New  Comedy  had  appeared  nlready  in  the  Middle, 
and  even  in  the  Okl,  as  for  example  in  the  Cbealae 
flfAiislephMei,erhiiSB»  Aiawa.  TtUpoMibla 
even  to  assi^,  with  great  likelihrmd,  the  very  play 
of  PhilemoD''s  which  furnished  the  first  example  of 
the  Nair  Cemedy,  namely  the  HypoboUmatet^  which 
was  aa  iaitation  of  the  Cocalm.  (Clem.  Alex, 
^rom.  tL pw  367  ;  Aiien.ds  ru,  AfigUm^lZ^ll. 
s.  87,  38.) 

Philemon  lived  to  a  very  great  age,  and  died, 
according  to  Aelian.  during  the  war  between  Athens 
and  Antigonus  (ap.  Suid.  $.  v.\  or,  according  to  the 
more  exact  date  of  Diodorus  (xxiii.  7  ),  in  01.  1 29.8, 
B.  c  262  (see  Wesseling,  ad  loc.)^  so  that  he  may 
have  exhibited  comedy  nearly  70  yeam  The 
strtsnents  wspiming  tha  ms  al  whieh  he  died 
vary  between  96,  97,  99,  and  101  years  (Lucian, 
Mmb.  26  \  i>iod.  Let  Said.&«).  He  most, 
thewlhwi,  havs  baaa  boni  abeat  b.  o.  860,  and  was 
about  twenty  years  older  than  Menander.  Tha 
manner  of  his  death  is  differently  rekted  ;  some 
aaeribins  it  to  eaeesaiTe  Uughter  at  a  ludicrous  in- 
cident (Said.  Ueqrdi.  Lodan,  Uci  VaL  Max.  ix. 
12.ajEt.  6)  ;  othM  ta     at  obtaiBbg  a  victaij  iaa 

*  Respecting  the  error  by  which  Kil^ppidca  ia 
flaesd  bsisas  lua^  see  PoiumDM. 

ad 
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dramatic  contest  (Plut.  An  Seni  sit  RegptJJ.  gerend, 
!».  785*  t  whfle  another  ttory  represent*  him  as 
quietly  called  awny  by  the  goddesses  whom  he 
■erred,  in  the  mid«i  of  the  compocition  or  repre- 
■ratation  «f  bf*  hat  and  beet  wailc  (Adian,  ap. 

Stidm  f-  r.  ;  Apuloius,  F!or.  IH).  There  are  por- 
Indto  of  him  extant  iu  a  marble  itatue  at  Rome, 
fttmeilf  in  the  poueMfan  e(  WdBwiks  and  on  a 
gMn  :  the  latter  it  engraved  in  OronoriaiV  TXo- 
mtmrus,  toL  ii.  pi.  99.  (Sea  Maiiiaica,  Mm.  «t 
PUL  Reliq.  p.  47.) 

Althoairh  them  can  be  no  doabt  that  Philnnon 
was  inferior  to  Menandcr  as  a  poet,  yet  he  was  a 
greater  favourite  with  the  Athentanis  and  often 
oanqnered  his  rivnl  in  the  dnunatic  contests.  Oel- 
lins  (xvii.  4)  R.«icril>es  these  nctories  to  the  nse  of 
unfair  induence  {ambUm  gratiaqve  ei  faciionUtus)^ 
and  taUi  «•  dan  Hamiid«  and  to  ask  Phitemon 
himself,  whether  he  did  not  b!ush  when  he  oon- 
qnered  him.  We  have  other  proo&  of  the  rivalry 
bettrera  Mennider  and  Philenoa  ia  tha  idantity 
of  some  of  their  titles,  and  in  an  aiMOdote  told  by 
Atbenaeos  (xiii.  p.  694,  d.).  Philemon  was,  how- 
aTer,  sometimM  dsfiMted  ;  and  it  wonld  seem  that 
on  one  aeoMion  he  went  into  exile  for  a  time 
(Stob.  Srrm.  xxxviii.  p.  23*2).  At  all  ei-ents  he 
undertook  a  journey  to  the  East,  whether  from  this 
cania  or  by  the  desire  of  king  Ptolemy,  who 
appears  to  have  invited  him  to  Alexandria  ( Alciphr. 
EpiU.  ii.  '6)  \  and  to  this  journey  ought  no  doubt 
to  ba  wferwd  Us  adventmta  with  Magas,  tyrant  of 
Cyrenc,  the  brother  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 
Philemon  had  ridiculed  Mans  for  his  want  of 
leaniinf,  fn  aeomedy,  copies  w  wbidi  betook  paino 
to  circulate  ;  and  tht»  arrival  of  the  poet  at  Cyrene, 
whither  he  was  driven  by  a  storm,  furnished  the 
king  with  an  opportniu^  of  tddng  n  eontemptnoos 
revenge,  by  ordering  a  soldier  to  touch  the  poet^s 
throat  with  a  naked  sword,  and  then  to  retire 

Klitely  without  hurling  him  ;  after  which  he  made 
ma  present  of  a  set  of  child's  playthings,  and 
then  dismissed  him.  (Plut.  rfs  CbMk  ira»  468, 
a.,  de  Virt.  Afor.  p.  449,  e.) 

Philemon  seems  to  have  been  inferior  to  Menan- 
der  in  the  liveliness  of  his  dialogue,  for  his  plays 
were  considered,  on  account  of  their  more  connected 
argumento  and  longer  periodo,  bottef  tied  fef  taod> 
ingthan  for  acting  (Detnetr.  Phal.  /-'Ak:.  §  193). 
Apoleios  (t  c)  giTsa  an  ekbonUe  description  of  his 
dniMletSstiees-^^AjfMHiM  Ibbmm  apud  i}>suiH  mul' 
lot  9aU$t  aiyume$Ua  iepitU  m/hMt^  agnatot  ludde  ex- 
pNaeHot,  per$ona$  rd>u$  compdmte*j  $enUntiai  vitof 
cot^nmtn  sjoea  mom  ii^ra  soceaai,  senis  mm  uaque 
MioslftafMHn.  Aanaai^piirfitilMnoetnfrfriif f  il,  a/i 

errnrrs,  cnnrr^rt  (imore$,  \'ec  co  minus  et  leno  jtrr- 
Juruif  0i  amalor  femidiu^  et  eervtdma  calluius^  et 
oariM  ftfadhis,  el  naor  hkSbmm^  $t  matar  imdnlgmt, 
et  jHttruus  oftjttiyator,  et  todaUs  ojyUahtor,  et  miles 
proeliaiw  {jfioha49r$):  ted  et  paratUi  edaou^  ei 
jMMvato  IbwMOR,  si  witnitiets  pi  misesa 

The  extant  frac^mcnts  of  Piiil  nion  displ.iy  much 
liveliness,  wil,  elegance,  and  piactical  knowiedm  of 
Ufia.  Hii  fefontite  oobjects  wum  tohavtbeon  iovo 
faltriignes,  and  his  characters  as  we  see  from  the 
above  extract,  were  the  standing  ones  of  the  New 
Comedy,  with  which  Plautus  and  Terence  hare 
nado  at  fiNniliir.  The  jest  upon  Magas,  already 
mentioned,  is  a  proof  that  the  personal  Mtire,  which 
fBened  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  Old  Comedy, 
was  net  eotisriy  nBBmiihed  in  the  New  ;  and  it 
dioehow  tto  mgnm  wilh  which  th»  lib  whip,  I 


in  their  pride  of  intellectual  superiority,  display' ed 
their  contempt  for  the  seroi-baibarian  mngmficeiice 
of  the  Greek  kings  of  the  K-ist  ;  another  exampltf 
is  shown  b^  the  wit  in  which  Phiieaoa  iiidi4ged 
upon  the  tigrsse  wbUk  Belenena  sent  to  Afliwio 

(Ath.  XU-.  p  '.no,  a.  ;  Mein.  k.',  Men.  et  /'UL  ^ttOfk 
p.  372,  Fnu,  Com,  (irate,  toL  it.  p.  16.) 
ThennniWof  PhfloMili fbya  was  97  (IKod. 

xxiii.  7  ;  Anon,  de  Com.  p.  30  ;  Soid.  at.  «u  sm 
amended  by  Meineke,  p.  46).  The  number  of 
extant  titles,  after  the  doubtful  and  spurioas  ones 
are  rejected,  amounts  to  al>out  5,'$  ;  but  it  is  very 
probable  that  some  of  theiie  f-lioulJ  be  assigned  to 
the  younger  Philemon.  The  following  is  a  liat  of 
the  titles  of  those  pUiys  which  are  quotod  hy  the 
ancient  writers,  but  a  few  of  which  are  still  consi- 
dered doubtful  by  Meineke : — "KypoiMOS.  *A<yvpnrmt^ 
*M*X^  AhJOf,  *AMMAdrrsir,  'Awesapifa^ 
'AvSpo<p6yoi,  'AwoKapTfpvf,  'AiroXis,  'AfnJpfftmmot^ 

vopor,  *E^ouu(Snmm^  1mliiRif'ij»cvo9,  EJipnrot^ 
'EtpfifHTtu,  'E^iitfof,  *Hp«My,  enCoZiH,  9iiaeufp6s^ 
9vpwp6s^  'lar^t,  Karaite  u8((>tcvo},  Koiravrof,  K6- 
Aa{,  Kopo^lo,  Mrrfon'  H  Zu/uoPy  Moix^v,  Mvpnt- 
iop4t^  Mtftfrfr,  Utalpa,  K§fUntroL,  N^0ot,  Nu^ 
nayKpoTUUmir,    Th»iZdpiov,  na?5fy,  TlaKaur'^riT, 
llayyiyvptSy  Tlaptiatuyy  lliTroKorovfitifos^  Htc/m^ 
7ior,  Urotx^  ^  'PoSio,  Tlv^it,  UvpfSftt,  "MdfBimt^ 
2iKf AtxJt,  2TpaTiwT»jf,  Ivi^csirodinicrKOKTfr,  ISifC^^ 
Stff ,  "tiro€o\ifuuof^  ♦dtr/io,  ^lA^o^t,  Xi^jpo.  Of 
aD  tbaee  phys.  those  best  known  toneaitt  tiia''fe#ft> 
wopoj  and  0rj(^ai>p6u  by  their  imitations  in  the 
MeraUor  and  Trinummtu  of  Phmtus,   The  M«y»- 
fuMr  ftirnlsbes  eno  of  the  OMlaneeo  in  wliiek 
poets  of  the  New  Comedy  treated  mythological 
subjects.    Kwpecting  the  suf^sed  subjects  of  ihe 
other  pUys  see  Meineke,  and  the  artane  ia  £r»ch 
and  OfObw^  Eneyldapadie. 

The  fragments  of  Philemon  have  been  print-'d 
with  those  of  Menander  in  all  the  editions  tanor 
tinned  in  the  article  Mmamiml  For  BBlieaa  off 
the  works  tipon  Philemon,  as  well  as  Mennnder, 
see  the  preface  to  Mciueke's  Me$uu»dn  et  PJuie- 
moms  Beliqmkmt  and  tiM  arffclei  Sn  HoObmoiV 

Jjrricon  DiUiogmphicum. 

Manv  of  the  testimonies  respectiiw  Philaaaon 
an  tHMMW  moHtaia  by  the  ftc^nentfy  oouuiini^ 
confusion  between  the  names  PhiUnwHy  Pkilftarrus^ 
PkUetas,  Phiiiffiiee,  PkiOmmtPkHmemt,  PUUitum, 
PMba,  iWfaMMM^  aada&m  wMk  tba  MM  com- 
mencement,  that  is,  with  the  initial  syUabie  PAiL 
which  is  often  used  in  MSS.  as  an  abbreviation  off 
these  names.  Even  the  name  of  Dipkiius  is  sonae- 
times  confounded  with  PkUemtm,  as  well  as  with 
Philon  (see  Meineke,  Men.  ei  Phil.  Jtetiij.  pp.  7  — 
1 1 ).  One  of  the  most  important  instanceik  iu  which 
this  confusion  has  been  mda  is  in  the  title  af  a 
collection  of  fragments,  nrranced  in  the  war  of 
comparison  with  one  another,  under  the  titla 
S^yaj^tOlf  Mwtii'S^ev  aal  ^iXurUeftt^  whMkoHtbc 
undoubtedly  to  be  ical  ^Oc^mnt,  (8ia  totter 
under  Philistion.) 

i.  Tbe  younger  PUhoMn,  also  a  poet  aff  dm 
New  Comedy,  was  a  son  of  tlie  former,  in  whose 
lame  nearly  all  that  belongs  to  him  has  bnen  ab- 
Borl)ed  ;  so  that,  although,  according  to  Suidas,  he 
was  the  author  of  64  dramas,  there  are  only  two 
short  fmirments,  and  not  one  tiUe,  quoted  expre»«lr 
under  his  luune.  There  can  be  little  doubt  tiiat 
some  of  his  father^  ahya  should  be  assigned  to 
Ua.   (Obi  Miiwhin,  MmmM  ^  rishaiswii  Jli 
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Sw  A  g<wgnn>bkml  wtiter,  of  whom  we  know 
■■fiMf.imriiil  itHlliiTlniniiliiiii  riiiij  I  j  whom 
br  ii  •everal  ixmem  quoted  (ff.  X.  iv.  13.8.  '27, 
2.     11 ;  VnmitM,  tk  UitL  Gnm,  pb  485, 

4  A  gTKaamtim,  Hnamed  6  K^ninfr,  the 
titbor  of  m  recemion  of  Homer,  which  is  quoted  in 
ib^  ifhoim  of  the  Codex  Venetiu  (ad  IL  ii.  258, 
4  ''>7\  aod  of  a  commentary,  entitled  lAitfUKra 

&  Of  Athnat, «  grammariaii,  author  of  a  work 
TTork^  on  the  Attic  dialpct,  cited  under  th" 
title*  of  'Arrutol  Xi^cti.  'Arrucai  dwrai, 

Ti«r(Ath.  ii;.  p.  7^1,  f.  XI.  p.  468,c.  4rf),  a.  473,  b. 
440, «.  646,  c  652,  Athenaeua  aluo  cites  the 
§m  %Mle  m  lit  —i^rifcwatfii  ^ff^ar^plmtw  {m.  p. 
114,  d.  L  p.  II,  d.),  which  is  not  improbably  a 
wti  of  the  irame  work.  There  are  other  quotatious 
mm  htm  in  Atheiiaeas,  displaying  his  accurate 
Vnowlpdg«,  not  onlf  of  tiM  Attic  dialect,  but  also 
cf  thi»  Lntin  I.tnir«a?e  (xir.  p.  6.V?,  f.  iii.  p,  114, 
a  ;  aiko  htjfm.  A  fag.  p.  6li3.  ^2  ;  Fabric 
BJJ,Grtue, '991^^169). 

5.   The  instnictor  of  the 
(Capitolin.  Manm.  Jmm,  1.) 

♦  rt-int  portion  of  which  was  first  cditod,  from  a 
U6,  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  by 
C.  Barney  (hmi.  1819),  nd  aflefinnds  by  F. 
Osann  (Berlin,  1«J21).  The  author  informs  u**  in 
kit  pcvfiwe,  that  his  work  was  intended  to  take 
the  place  tt  •  aimilar  Lexicon  by  the  Oraimnarian 
Hypmckiu^  fcr  each  is  the  true  readin^ir,  and  not 
Tlrp^Twiehitin,  a«  it  stand*  in  the  text  of  Philemon 
{>fiid.  c  rr.  'Tir«p«xu>f,  A<Mr  ;  Tzetz.  Ckil.  x.  305). 
TW  woric  of  Hyperechios  was  «litlad  4  ^ 
*AJU|«r8^etfT  Tir«p«x^ov  oyoftdTvP  t<xmA«^  ko- 
rtirrt#«Mra»  and  was  arrangod  in  eight 
to  As  ai||lit  diflhrant  paxta  of 
'P'-f-ch  [HvPXRECHlDSj.  Philemoir«  lexicon  was 
a^M^  opitaiDe  of^tto^wwk^the  bMt ^parU^ 

not  without  its  Tatne  in  the  dlftinont  of  litemry 
luscory.  It  is  often  qaotad  U  tlie  iti()nwofey>wiai 
Mynw.  The  part  of  it  whidi  b  extnrt  tsnbli 
rfthe  first  book,  and  the  beginning  of  the  second, 

imudroiv.  Hvperechius  lived  about  the  middle 
of  tae  ^fih  ccntary  of  our  t- m,  and  Philemon  may 
fttkMf  b»  plMii  in  the  seventh.  AU  the  in- 
J^^rmation  we  have  respecting  him  is  collected  by 
Utsan,  who  also  supplies  important  notices  of  the 

lit II  utlmu  tilhm    (Sao  also  Claatieal 

JtmmiL.  "So.  xiL  pp.  37 — 42  ;  Museum  Cnliruw, 

L  pa.  197 — 2U0  ;  Schneider,  Ueber  PhiUmon, 
■  dM  MUL  AMUL  ^  ii.  p.  520).  fP.S.] 

PHILE'MON,  an  ♦'narnvf-r  on  precious  stnnes, 
two  «f  whoeo  fiaa  an  extant.  (Jkacci,  toL  iL  n. 
H.  55.)  (P.  &] 

PHILETtfON,  a  physiognomist  mentioned  by 
Abb  ^Paraj  <  //i»t.  DtfmuL  56),  as  having  said 
the  portrait  of  Hippocrates  (which  was  shown 
haa  in  order  to  teat  hb  skill)  was  that  of  a  laaci- 
'fYm'  i!d  man  ;  the  prohable  origin  of  which  Btory 
M  etpiauied  nndtf  llu>roclL4TBS,  p.  484.  He  is 
d»  aid  th*  MM  aMhor  to  iwva  written  a 
**Hc  on  PhTsioflrnomy  which  was  ertmt  in  hi-* 
ttte  m  m  S/riac  tranalntioa  (aee  Weniich,  Ih 
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Aurtor.Onmor.  V(inhm,AnAkS^frku,Ptn.ke.p. 

296) ;  and  there  is  at  present  an  Arabic  MS.  on 
thia  sabjcct  in  the  library  at  Levden  which  bears 
tha  aana  of  PMInmhi,  bvt  vUw  ought  probably 
to  be  attributed  to  Polemo.  [Polkmo.]  (See  Ca- 
taL  mUoUu  L»gdua.  p.  461.  §  1286  ;  and  alao  the 
htim  to  tito  Cualogne,  when  tha  mistake  is  cor* 
reeled.)  [W.A.  0.] 

PHILE'SIAS  {*iKtiaias\  a  statuary  of  Eretria, 
whose  age  is  unknown.    lie  made  two  bronze 
oxen,  which  were  dedicated  at  Olympia,  tht  MM 
by  his  fellow-citizena^  tha  othar  bj  the  raiiiiieiiiiii 
(Pans.  T.  27.1  6.)  [P.S.1 

PHILB«IU8  (♦lAifirior),  %  twauM  ef  Apalb 
at  Didrma,  where  Bnuichu«  was  said  to  neve 
founded  a  sanctuary  of  the  god,  and  to  have  ialiD* 
dMadUewanUp.  (Plia.  M M  xnhr.  8 
Bhanchi's.)  [L.  S.] 

PUXL£'SIUS  (♦«M<ruw),  an  Achaean,  was  an 
oflber  fa  the  anqr  «f  Oftm  die  Younger,  and, 
after  tlie  trsedhMMo  capture  of  Oearchna  and  the 
other  generals  by  Tisaaphemes,  viras  chosen  in  the 
place  of  Menon.  When  the  Oman  Greeks,  tired 
of  waiting  fv  the  return  of  GhoiriKophua,  deter- 
mined to  remove  from  Tmperut,  Phiiesius  and 
Sopbaenetus,  the  eldest  of  the  generals,  were  the 
two  appointed  to  yiecaed  on  ship-board  with  the 
older  men,  the  women  and  children,  and  the  sick. 
At  Cotyora,  Phiiesius  was  one  of  those  who  at- 
tacked Xenophoo  hi  hsfhig',  ea  mm  pwaemad, 
endeavoured  secretly  to  bring  over  the  soldier*  to 
his  project  of  fioonding  a  Greek  colony  on  the 
Euxme,  without  nakfaig  any  publie  fiinyBuwi*- 
ment  of  it.  At  the  same  plaoe,  in  a  court  held  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  conduct  of  the  generals, 
Philadna  was  fined  20  minae  (somewhat  more 
than  80L)  for  a  deficiency  in  the  cargoes  ef  the 
ships  in  which  the  army  had  cotne  frnm  Trnpewia, 
and  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  commisaionerk 
At  DyaMllMM,  when  Xaaeplmi  had  cdmed  the 
tumult  amonp  the  Cj-rcans  conw>qiient  on  their 
discovery  of  the  treachery  of  Aiuixibias,  Philasioa 
wee  one  «C  the  depntatica  wUah  was  aeat  to  tlie 
latter  with  a  conciliatory  message.  (Xen.  Anah. 
iii.  1.  §  47,  T.  3.  8  1,  6.  i  27,  8.  g  1,  viL  1.  §§ 
83,  84.)  [E.  E.] 

PH1LET.-\ERT^?  f*-X/Tai,ioj).  1.  Founder  of 
the  kingdom  of  Peigamos,  was  a  native  of  the 
■DiQ  towa  ef  Tieiom  in  Paphlagonia,  and  was  an 
eunuch  in  consequence  of  an  accident  suiTcred  when 
a  child  (Strab.  xii.  p.  543,  xiii.  p.  623).  Accord- 
ing to  Carystius  {ap.  Alhen,  xiii.  p.  j77,  b.)  ho 
was  the  son  of  a  courtezan,  though  writers  whe 
flourished  under  the  kint:?)  of  Periramus  did  not 
scruple  to  trace  back  their  de&cent  to  IlerculM. 
He  is  first  mentioned  ia  die  aerrioe  of  Doefanu, 
the  general  of  Aiitieom:s  from  which  he  passed 
into  that  of  Lysimachus,  and  soon  rose  to  so  liigh 
a  degree  of  hnmt  with  dmt  BMmerdi  aa  to  bo  en- 
trusted by  him  n  iili  the  charge  of  the  treasures 
which  he  had  deposited  for  safety  in  the  strong 
ferlraM  of  FBrgamaa.  He  eontinned  fisithful  to 
his  trust  till  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Lysi- 
machus,  when  the  intrigues  of  Arsino^',  and  the 
death  of  the  young  prince  Agathodes,  to  whom  lie 
had  been  closely  attached,  exdted  apprriiensions  in 
the  mind  of  Philetaerus  for  his  own  safety,  and  led 
him  to  declare  in  ibvour  of  Seleucus.  But  though 
he  hastened  to  proffer  submission  to  that  monarch 
he  still  retnined  in  his  own  hands  the  fortrens  of 
Pezgamus,  with  the  treasures  that  ii  contained* 
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and,  after  the  death  of  Selenctu  (a  c  280),  took 
advantage  of  the  diaoidm  in  Alia  to  catabl»h 
liimsplf  in  virtual  independence.  By  redeeming 
from  Ptolemy  Cerauniu  the  bodr  of  Stkocmi  which 
ho  CHUod  to  bo  fntamd  wim  dw  iMnoan,  bo 
earned  the  favour  of  his  f.on,  Antiocluis  I.,  and  by 
a  pnidoat,  but  tompohsiiw  coarse  of  policy,  con- 
invM  10  Mannain  ut  poaaoB  VMaauB  wbk  MU^f 
twoQty  yearB ;  and  at  hia  death  to  taamit  tbo 
government  of  Pergamus,  as  an  independent  state, 
to  his  nephew  Eiunenes.  He  lived  to  the  advanced 
ngc  of  eighty,  and  died  apparently  in  b.  c.  263 
I  Liicion,  Maerob.  12  ;  Clinton,  F.  If.  vol.  ii.  p. 
401).  His  two  brothers,  Eumenes  and  Attalus, 
bad  both  died  before  him  ;  but  their  respeelSfO  tOM 
■MOMively  followed  him  in  the  sovereign  power 
^gttiib.  xiiL  p.  623 ;  Paua,  i  8.  8  1,  10.  §  4 ;  Van 
Oippilloi  div  HtgSiuK  ^Vfj^wMMiii  |ipii  l~~7)i 

Numerous  coins  are  extant  bearing  the  name  of 
PhileUusitu  (of  which  one  is  ffiren  bobw),  bat  it  ia 
goBotoBy  MBiidMod  by  mniinolK  wiMn,  tiuiit 
these,  or  at  least  many  of  them,  were  struck  by  the 
later  kings  of  Pergamas,  and  that  the  name  and 
portrait  of  Philetaems  were  continued  in  honour 
of  their  founder.  Other  authors,  however,  regard 
tlie  slight  difforpnccs  observable  in  the  portraits 
which  they  bear,  its  indicating  that  they  belong  to 
tbo  MMMOuve  prinoea  of  the  dynooly*  whom  ^ey 
eoppo-ip  to  have  all  bonie  the  siimnme  or  title  of 
Philetaems.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this 
^wcniboMiBtdnod.  (Eeicbel,^iLpk47d ; 
Vismnti,  Tconoffr.  Ortcqur,  vol.  ii.  pk  900^4110  ; 
Van  CappeUe,  pp.  U 1—146.) 
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2.  A  son  of  Attalus  I.,  and  brother  of  Eumenes 
II.,  king  of  Pergamus.  In  &c.  171,  he  was  left 
by  Eumenes  in  charge  of  the  affiiirs  of  Pergamus, 
while  the  king  and  Attains  n^paired  to  Greece  to 
assist  the  Komans  in  the  war  against  Perseus. 
Widi  tiiif  fieeptkn  ho  pl^  no  port  fa  bistory. 
(Liv.  xlii.  55  ;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  625  ;  Polyb.  xl.  1.) 

Si  A  brother  of  DoiyUuis,  the  general  of  Mithri- 
dstMi  Mid  aaeeetor  of  the  geographer  Binibo. 
(Stwb.  X,  p.  47a,  xiii.  p.  557.)        [K.  ir.  R.] 

PHILETAERUS  (♦iX^reupoj),  an  Athenian 
comic  poet  of  the  MiddJe  Comedy,  is  said  by  Athe- 
naeus  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Hyperides 
and  Diopeithea,  the  latter  perhaps  the  same  person 
as  the  ikther  of  the  poet  Menander  (Ath.  vii.  p. 
342,  a.,  dfl.  p.  587).  According  to  Dicaearchus 
Philetaems  was  the  third  son  of  Aristophanes,  but 
others  maintained  that  it  was  Nicosttatus  (see  the 
Ofoak  &nN  of  Aiiitopbonai^  ad  Md.  ft  oo.  *Apio^- 
Tw^anir,  ^tXlreupos).  He  wrotitlWBty-or''  p1:iys, 
according  to  Snidaa,  from  whom  mdftom  Athenaeus 
tbo  ftOowiaf  tideo  am  eMaod:— *A«K^iriri^r, 

*Arakiirrr),  'Ax'AXei's,  K/(J»aXof,  KopiyBtaarris, 
KvnryfSy  AafMra5i)^/)ot,  Tiipci;s,  ^(AawAorj  to 
wbieb  oniift  be  added  tbo  Mi|Mt,  quoted  fat  a  MS. 

Than  an  alw  a  lew  dflBbtfid  I 
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titles,  namely :  'ASu¥tdj^ovctUf  which  is  tbe  title 
of  a  play  1^  Philippidee  ;  "A^nlkkm  mad  Otbum 
wlwy,  which  are  also  ascribed  to  Nicostratus  ;  an  d 
M^AMTvpof,  which  is  perfaape  the  Hina  mm  tha 
'AT«Mbnr.  The  fi^MBlo  of  Pbilolaares  Amw 
tli.1t  many  of  his  plays  referred  to  courtezfUM. 
(Maineke,  Frag.  Com,  Gnm.  vol.  i.  pp.  34d.  3541* 
veL iii  pp.  29»-800i)  fP.  S.1 

PHILETAS  (ftkfrras).    1.  Of  Coa,  th«  m 
of  Telephus,  was  a  distinguished  poet  and  ^raun- 
mnnan  (■wotinris  ana  kox  KfMTiictis,  Stiub.  xiv.  p. 
657),  who  flourished  during  the  earlier  years  of 
iht;  Alexandrian  school,  at  the  period  when  tlie 
earnest  study  of  the  classical  literature  of  C>reec« 
«ae  OMBbined,  in  aMuqr  ecbofatfa,  with 
power  of  original  composition.    According  to 
das,  he  flouriahed  under  Philip  and  Alexjoular  g 
hot  thio  HMHBMt  kleoio  nd  iMeearate.  Hia 
youth  may  have  fallen  in  the  times  of  those  kin^s, 
but  the  chief  period  of  his  litenuy  activity  was 
dariag  tbo  reign  of  tbo  fiiat  Ptokny,  tiie  mm  of 
Lagua,  who  appointed  him  as  the  tutor  of  his  Mm, 
Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus.   Clinton  calculates  that 
his  death  may  be  placed  about  B.  c.  290  ( /^u«c 
I  fell.  vol.  iii.  appw  i%  Nok  16)  t  bat  he  may  pos- 
sibly have  lived  some  years  lon?er.  as  he  is  said  to 
have  been  oontemporary  with  Aratus,  whom  Ea- 
sebitts  pbwia  at  m.0, 972.   It  is,  bo«OTeB»  fa  lain 
that  he  was  mntpmpnmry  with  Ilcrmesianax,  who 
waa  his  intimate  frieod,  and  with  Alezandsr  Aeto- 
Isa.  Ho  «na  the  faubaalav  if  not  fcraBally,  mX 

least  by  his  example  and  influence,  of  Theocritaa 
and  Zenodotua  of  Ephewifc  Theoaritus  exproaalr 
■wtiaaa  Wm  aa  tha  aedal  wbieh  ha  atrove  to 
imitate.    (Id,  viL  39  ;  see  the  Scholia  ad  loe.) 

Philetaa  se«ns  to  have  been  naturally  of  a  very 
weak  oonatitution,  whkh  at  last  broke  down  under 
cxceoiva  atndy.  He  waa  so  remarkably  thin  aa  ta 
become  an  object  for  the  riHicule  of  the  comic  poet% 
who  represented  him  aa  wearing  leaden  solea  to 
hia  ahsaai  ta  prevent  his  being  Mown  away  by  a 
strong  wind  ;  a  joke  which  Aelian  takes  literallv, 
sagely  quesuoning,  however^  if  he  was  too  weak  to 
otand  against  tbo  wind,  hewoeald  bo  ha  atrong 
enough  to  carry  his  leaden  shoes?  (Pint.  jIn  S.  ni 
sit  per.  Heqmk,  16,  9»  0.;  Ath.  xii.p.  552,  b. ; 
Aelian,  V.ff.  I&  Id*  Th$  mmm  of  hu 

death  is  referred  to  ia       Ukiwmg  iflgBm  {afi, 
Ath.  ix.  p.  401,  e.) 

We  leam  from  Uermesianax  (ap.  Ath.  xiiL  p.  5M, 
f.)  thatahnaaaalMBiwaaaBnIid  tathaaMMw 

of  Philetns  by  the  inhabitants  of  his  native  iriaa^ 
his  attachoMit  to  which  during  hia  lifti  tit  bo 
had  exproMd  hi  kia  pOMM.  (AML  «ai  fW  t  cs.) 

The  poetry  of  Philetas  was  chiefly  elegiac  (  Said. 
iypa^  twiypaftftara  Koi  iKrytUa  ital  &\Aa)* 
Of  all  the  writers  in  that  denaitment  he  waa  aa» 
teemed  the  beet  after  Callimachus  ;  to  whoaiataalo 
less  pedantic  than  that  of  the  Alexandrian  critics 
would  probably  have  preferred  him  ;  for,  to  judge 
by  his  iragmenta,  be  escaped  the  snare  of  cumbroas 
learned  affectation  (Quintil.  x.  1.  §  58  ;  ProcL 
Chnnt.  6.  p.  379,  GaisL).  These  two  poeto  ienned 
the  efaiif  Modob  ftr  mi  BaaMi  alsgy :  aaj«  Pim- 
pertius  expressly  states,  in  one  passage,  that  h<« 
imitated  Philetas  in  preference  to  CaJlimadtus 
(Property  84  •l.ilLl.  1,  &51,i.48,hr.dL3t 
Oi^  Art,  Amrt,  1SL  890^  Mmmd^Awmr.  7M» 
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Sin.  i.  2.  252  i  UertobeiK,  <U  JmiMkmt 

I  pp.  186—210).  The  elegies  of  Phil.-tai  wwe 
c&jeij  amatory,  and  a  larae  portion  of  them  was 
to  the  pnuet  of  nis  mistRM  Bittis,  or,  as 

poets  give  the  nanie,  Battis  (Herme- 
/.  c, ;  Ovid,  Trist.  i.  6.  1,  ex  Pofita,  iiu  1. 
57  ;  Hertzberg,  QmieaL  FropcrU  p,  207  ;  the  form 
B<Tr«  also  occurs,  (h^Muaip.  Nos.  '2236,  2661, 
ix.  or  in  Latin  Battn,  accordinij  to  Lnchmann's  in- 
^emwos  eBendaUon  of  Proper tius,  ii.  34,  31,  T» 

tiat  he  wrote  a  collection  of  poems  specially  in 
f  SUM  9i  BiUM»  aod  that  thia  waa  the  collection 
vftidi  WB  Iebowh  and  m  ^actod  \if  SIdImmw  wiidiHr 

lie  name  of  Tlcdyvia  (Jacobs,  Animadv.  ad  Anth. 
Grate,  toL  L  pais  L  ppi  388,  foL ;  Bach,  Froff. 
FUeL  PL  39  ;  Hcrtaberg,  QmistL  Fropert  p.  208). 
It  is  na Loral  to  wufpom  that  the  epigrams  of  Phile- 
Uft,  which  are  mentioned  by  Saidaa,  and  once  or 
twice  qooted  by  Stobaeus,  were  the  same  collection 
IS  tka  TkAjmrn  ;  but  there  is  nothin;?  to  determine 
the  <piesii"n  positi%"t»Iy.    There  are  also  two  other 
poems  ot  PhiLetas  quoted  by  Stobaeus,  the  subjects 
mt  vUek  w«M  avidently  mythological,  as  we  see 
fnm  their  titles,  Arifi-^rrip  niid  'Epuvs.   As  to  the 
fenDtc,  ii  ia  dear  £ram  the  three  ingments  quoted 
hf  9t»kum»  {fhr,  dw.  11,  oodv.  36),  that  it  was 
i .  eWgiac  metrf,  and  that  its  subject  was  the  lanien- 
tiiiatt  of  Deaaeter  for  the  Um  of  her  daughter.  In 
ika  mm  af  A*  *Ef^s  than  ia  a  ^Kfiealty  respecting 
dM  exact  form  of  the  title,  and  also  respecting  the 
■BufttT  in  which  it  was  written.  Stobaeus  three  time* 
quotes  from  the  poem,  in  one  place  three  Unei  (fTbr. 
dr.  12),  ia  another  three  (Edog.  PAjrt.  t.  4 ),  and  in 
saothrr  two  {Flor,  cxviii.  T^),  all  in  hexameters  ; 
vUfe, on  the  other  hand,  Strubo  (lu.  p.  I(j8)  quotes 
M«fa(iac  distick  ftaoi  PkOetas,  iv  'B^yMvaff ,  which 
most  critics  hare  very  naturally  supposed  to  be  a 
a»raptioa  of  i»  'f-fif^  or»  a>  some  conjecture,  h> 
U#yaff.  MahMka.  bawarw,  1mm  ■oggtrted 
<jajte  a  new  solution  of  the  difficulty,  namoly,  that 
the  'Efv<#s  was  aatirelj  in  hexameters,  and  that  the 
Baca^avled  hf  8tiaba  aia  from  an  antizdy  diflRuant 
psen,  the  true  title  of  which  c.-umot  l>e  determined 
wttk  aay  approach  to  certaiatjr  b/  any  conjecture 
Mvad  fraaa  the  coRupt  nadbf  &  t^fup^iti 
{Amtitatm  wd/wrfi  wn,  Epim.  iL  pp.  348^361  >. 
\Miat  was  the  aabject  of  the  Hermei  we  learn 
i.-t>Ga  Partheniua,  who  gives  a  brief  epitome  of  it 
{EtwL  9)i    It  related  to  a  love  adventure  of 
Hv'-^*  with  Poljmele  in  the  i»land  of  Aeolns. 
AiK>ther  poem,  entitled  Na^uucd,  has  been  ascribed 
l»  PkANMit  ao  tha  aatbority  of  Euatathiut  {Ad 
Ifom.  p.  1885.  51)  ;  but  Meineke  has  shown  that 
v»  aama  of  the  author  quoted  bj  Eattathius  was 
IMm^  aat  /Wrfwi    {AnaL  Mm,  Bpim.  iL  pp. 
»l-353.) 

There  are  also  a  few  fitagmenta  &om  the  poems  nf 
Pbiktas,  which  cauMt  %a  ■Mignri  to  tkair  proper 
pint:  mmag  them  are  a  few  lanUslioaa,  which 
are  wnn^y  aaoibed  to  him  in  conseqaanee  of  the 
csmhuion  between  names  beginning  with  the  srl- 
,  which  has  been  almidy  rdenad  to  under 
lO.N :  PhiU'tis  hn«  also  been  erroneously 
to  have  written  bucolic  poems,  on  the 
of  tha  paaiage  of  Theocritoa,  abave  re- 
fared  to,  which  only  speaks  of  the  beauty  of  his 
psetr?  in  MMral :  and  also  on  the  authority  of 
T  k  MtoAm  jy.  foil. ).  which 
to  fcwt—  iatifpolatai  ty  "" 
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Besidas  hia  poenu,  Philetaa  wrote  in  proM  on 
giauuuar  and  cxitictin.  HawasonaflCthacondMO* 

tators  on  Homer,  whom  he  seems  to  have  dealt  with 
very  freely,  both  critically  and  ezegetically  ;  and  in 
thia  course  he  was  followed  by  his  pupil  Zenodotus. 
Aristarchus  wrote  a  work  in  opposition  to  Philetaa 
(ScAol.  Venet.  ad  IL  ii.  111).  Rut  his  most  'im- 
portant  grammatical  work  wan  that  which  Athe* 
naeus  repeatedly  quotes  under  the  title  of 'Amurra, 
and  which  is  also  cited  by  the  titles  ^toktoi  yXutr- 
acu  {Sekol.  ad  ApoL  lihod.  iv.  989),  and  simply 
yhSevm  {Etym.  Mog.  p.  StO.  80>  Tha  hnport- 
ance  attached  to  this  work,  even  at  the  time  of  its 
production,  ia  ahown  by  the  facX  that  the  cnnio 
aaat  SCnUon  nakat  dna  of  his  panon  itfo  to  it 
(Ath.  ix.  p.  383  ;  Moincke,  Fnig.  Com.  Orate. 
voL  iv.  Pi  £45),  and  by  the  allunona  which  are 
mada  to  it  by  HenDeduiax  (L  e.),  and  by  Cmtea 
of  Mallua,  in  his  epigram  on  Euphorion  ( Bfondt, 
AnaL  voL  ii.  p.  3,  Anik,  FaL  ix.  318).  Nothing 
is  left  of  it,  except  a  fow  scattered  explanations  of 
words,  froto  vUoh,  hawavar,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  Philetas  made  great  n«>e  of  the  light  thrown 
on  the  meanings  of  words  by  their  dialectic  tariatiM. 
It  is  very  possible  that  all  the  gnunnatieri  iniliaf|t 
of  Philetas,  including  his  notes  SB  HmMI^  Win 
comprised  in  this  one  collection. 
TTwHfMitaaf  PMattohatabtoBtolhctodhy 

C.  P.  Kmnt,  Fhileiae  Cot  Frui/mrnt-.i,  quae  repe- 
riaatar,  Qoltiiig.  1793,  8vo.  ;  by  Bach,  FUieiM 
CU;  BtmmSmmelk  Colophonii,  atque  FKamodk  Ra- 
liquiaA,  Halis  Sax.  1829,  8vo. ;  and  in  the  editiona 
of  the  Greek  Anthology  (Brunck,  Anal.  vol.  i.  p. 
189,  ii.  p.  523,  iii.  p.  234  ;  Jacobs,  A^k  Graec. 
voL  i  pp.  121—128).  The  most  important  frag- 
ments are  also  contained  in  Schneidewin^s  IMfrfti^ 
Foetis  Uruccorum,  vol.  L  pp.  142 — 147.  (Keiske, 
NotUia  Epif/rammutorum^  p.  266 ;  Schnodar,  AaaL 
Crii.  p.  a  ;  lleinrich,  Odserr.  in  Aud.  IV/,  pp.  oO — 
58  ;  Jacob*,  Animado.  im  Anth.  Graec.  voL  i.  pL  i. 
pp.  887—895,  ToL  iii.  pt  iii.  p.  984  ;  Preller,  in 
Erich  and  Gruber's  Eneyklop'ddie.) 

2.  Of  SamoB,  the  author  of  two  epignma  in  tha 
Oratk  Anthology,  wUah  an  distinguished  in  th« 
Vatican  MS.  by  tlip  heading  ♦«\ito  SoyJou.  In 
the  absence  of  any  further  information,  we  must 
regard  him  aa  a  «&rent  person  from  Philetas  of 
Cos,  who,  though  sometimes  called  a  Rhodian  (pro- 
bably on  aa:ount  of  the  close  connection  which 
subaisted  between  Cos  and  Rhodes),  is  never  spoken 
of  as  a  Samian. 

.'1  Of  Kj»hcsu<».  a  prose  WTitrr,  from  whom  tlu; 
scholiasts  on  Aristophanes  quote  a  statement  le- 
specting  the  Sibyls,  bat  wha  k  adMrwito  nnknawn. 
{ScImL  ad  ArUtoph.  Fac.  1071,  ^r.  963;  Suid. 
s.  n.  BdKU  i  Vossiua,  dc  JJitL  Graee,  p.  485.  ed. 
WattarawM.)  [P  &3 

PHILE'TES  (*/\T?T,|fX»G««ek  physidwi,  wha 
litrad  probably  in  the  filui  century  &  c,  as  ha  b 
mcatiaMd  by  Oalta  la  acontempcrary  of  soma  of 
the  moat  ancient  medical  men.  He  was  one  of  the 
persons  to  whom  some  ancient  critics  attributed  the 
treatise  Tltpl  Audrris,  De  I'idut  RcUione^  which 
forms  part  of  the  Ilippocratic  Collection.  (Galen,  /'« 
AUmtiit.  Fncull.  i.  1,  vol.  vi,  p.  -173.)    [W.  A.  Ci.] 

PlilLKU'MENOS  (4>iAfv/ic*'os>,  a  sculptor, 
whose  nana  was  for  tha  firrt  tiaa  diMorered  in 
1H08,  in  an  inscription  on  the  support  of  the  left 
foot  of  a  statue  in  the  Villa  Albani,  where  there  it 
aba  oathv  itotoa  avidantly  by  tha  warn  hnd. 
Zal^  to  mhm  ipt  awt  tha  pnbiitotiott  «f  tlM 
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artfal^  WDM,  rappoaec  tiurt  Ihtm  ilrtiti,  wMch 

are  of  Pentelic  marble,  belong  to  the  Attic  schoni 
of  Kulpturef  in  the  age  of  Hwlrian.  (Zo^'s  Lfhen^ 
Td.  ii.  a  366  ;  Wekk«r,  XwuiUatf,  1827,  pp.  330, 
331  ;  KBodMUi^  litfra  k  M-SAom^  pp.  380, 
381.)  [P.S.] 

PH  ILEUS,  an  eminent  Ionian  architect,  whoee 
name  it  variously  writlM  is  diiimBt  poasages  of 
Vitruvius,  wliich,  however,  almost  undonbteflly 
refer  to  tho  same  person.  In  one  passage  (vii. 
PraeC  §  12)  we  aiw  told  that  PUlmm  pubBriMd  a 
volume  on  the  Ionic  temple  of  Minerva  at  Priene  ; 
then,  jiut  below,  that  Fkiteut  wrote  oonoeming  the 
MaiMoleom,  wMeh  wat  boih  hf  him  and  Satyraa ; 
in  another  piu^snge  (i.  1.  §  12),  he  qiK'ti  s  frrtin  the 
eonunentaries  of  Pj/tkitit^  whom  he  calls  the  archi- 
taet  of  tho  temple  of  Minerva  at  Priene ;  and,  in 
a  fourth  paMage  (iv.  3.  §  1 ),  he  nwntions  Pythfns 
as  a  writer  on  architecture.  A  comparison  of  these 
piisHages,  especially  taking  into  cimaideration  the 
various  readings,  can  leave  no  doobt  thit  Aia 
Phileos,  Phiteus,  Pythius,  or  Pythenv  was  one  and 
the  ame  person,  although  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
detansiiia  tha  i%ht  fem  of  the  name :  most  of  the 
modem  wr!to^'^  prefer  the  form  Pythrus.  From 
the  paasi^s  taken  together  we  learn  that  he  waa 
tiwaidiltaet  of  two  or  the  noet  magniAeeiit  MU> 
ings  erected  in  Asia  Minor,  at  nne  of  the  liost 
periodi  of  the  architecture  of  that  oountiy,  the 
MaiiiflliMinii,  whish  ha  hafflt  itt  oM|aBctioii  iHth 
Satyrv%  and  the  temple  of  Athma  Pulias,  at 
Pricne  ;  and  also  that  he  was  one  of  the  chief 
writers  on  his  art.  The  date  of  the  erection  of  the 
Maneoleom  was  soon  after  01.  106.  4.  b.  c.  35|, 
the  year  in  which  Mausolus  died ;  that  of  the  temple 
at  Priene  must  have  been  about  twenty  years 
klar,  for  wa  learn  firom  an  inaerifrtion  that  it  was 
dedicated  by  Alexander  (/on.  Antiq.xo\.  i.  p,  12). 
Thia  temple  waa,  as  iu  mint  itiU  thow,  one  of  the 
imfcl  beaatfd  aiamplea  of  the  lonie  evder.  It  was 
poripleml,  and  hex.astyli',  with  propylaea,  which 
have  on  their  inner  tide,  instead  of  Ionic  piUart, 
pilastera,  the  capttaU  of  which  are  decorated  wiUi 
gryphons  in  relief.  (/o«.  Antiq.  voL  i.  c.  2  ;  Choi- 
seul-Oouffier,  pi.  116;  Mauch,  die  Griech.  u.  Rom. 
liatu^MnHtigen^  pL  40,  41  ;  R.  Rochette,  "Zettre  a 
M.  Srhnm,  pp.  3H  1—383.)  [P.&l 

PHILIADAS  (♦»X«f«aj),  of  Megam,  an  epi- 
grammatic  poet,  who  it  only  known  by  his  epitaph 
an  tilt  The^nana  who  feU  at  Thermopylae,  which 
is  preserved  by  Stcphanus  Byzantinut  («.  v.  0«<r- 
wcia),  by  Euttatbius  (ad  Jl.  ii.  p.  201.  40),  and  in 
the  Giaek  Aathology.  (Bnmck,  AmaL  voL  iii.  p 
329 ;  JMohi^  Atilk  Orate.  voL  i  p.  81,  snii.  p. 
«34.)  IP.  8.] 

PHILTABliS  (MU««t),  ftXeMhni  ftiher 
of  Nec  ii  riiul  Thrasylochas,  the  partizans  of  Philip 
of  Maccdon  [Nkon].  It  it  probable  that  Philiadei 
himself  wa»  attached  to  the  tame  party,  as  he  is 
meatiOQed  by  Demosthenes  in  terms  of  contempt 
and  aversion.  (Dem.  de  Cor.  p.  324,  dr  Foed. 
A  AUx.  p.  2 1 2  ;  Polvb.  xvii.  14.)     {)L  U.  B.] 

PHILIDAS  («iAfta»X  an  Aetolian,  who  was 
sont  by  Dorimachus,  with  a  force  of  fiOO  men,  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Eleans  during  the  Social  W  ar, 
&  e.  918.  Ha  adiiwad  tato  Triphylia,  but  was 
unable  to  make  head  against  Philip,  who  drove 
him  in  succession  out  of  the  fortresses  of  Lepreum 
and  and  oltiaiately  compelled  nm  to 

eTacoatathewholaef  TiriBhj&u  (Polyb.  iv.  77— 
«0.)  LB.  H.  B.J 


PSIUNUS. 

PHILTNNA  or  PHILPNB  («fiU9M»  ««X^). 

the  name  of  many  Greek  females,  as,  for  inataiiccv 
of  the  female  dancer  of  Lorisaa  in  Theosaly,  who 
was  the  mother  of  Arrhidaent  by  Philip,  the  father 
of  Alexander  the  Great.    (Athen.  xiii.  p.  657,  «; 
Phot.  BiA/.  p.      23.)    It  was  also  the  naaa  af 
the  mother  of  the  poet  'i'heocritus  (Ep.  3).  i 
PHILIIfUS  (♦(X7yoT).    1.  A  Greek  oTAgti- 
gentum,  accompanied  Hannibal  in  his  camp»aicTi« 
against  Rome,  and  wrote  a  history  of  the  Punic 
wan,  in  which  ha  aarUUled,  laja  Polybioa,  aa 
mnch  partiality  towards  Carth.ige,  as  Fabius  di.l 
towards  Rome.   Hia  hatred  aninat  Rome  may 
hava  been  exdied,  aa  NieMir  haa  mnarkod 
{Hiti.  of  Rome.,  vol.  iii.  p.  573),  by  the  unfortu- 
nate fiue  of  hia  native  town,  which  was  atonned 
by  the  Romani  in  the  first  Panic  war.    How  &r 
the  history  of  Philinoscame  down  is  uncertain  ;  ho 
is  usually  called  by  most  modem  writers  the  his- 
torian of  the  first  Pnnk  war  ;  but  we  hare  the  ex- 
preas  testimoBj  ^  CondiBi  Napoa  (JwaA.  IS) 
that  he  also  gave  an  account  of  the  campaij^^is  of 
Hsinnibal  ;  and  we  may  therefore  conclude  that 
hit  work  contained  the  histoiy  of  the  eacopd  aa 
well  as  of  the  first  Punic  war.    (Com,  Nep.  f.  r. ; 
PolTb.  L  14,  UL  26  s  Diod.  xxiii.  8,  xxir.  2,  3.) 
To  Ihia  PhiBmn  XfUler  (Frmpn.  JVML  Grnee.  p. 
xlviii.)  assigns  a  work  Tltpl  4»oirf>fi]i,  which  Suii'.f> 
{$.  V.  ^iMffKos  I  ^UiUTTos)  entmeotttlj  aacribca  to 
PhUiatna. 

2.  An  Attic  orator,  a  oontemponury  of  Demoo- 
thenes  and  Lycurgus.    He  is  mentioned   by  J>e- 
mostbenes  in  hia  oration  against  Mddia^  (p.  oGti), 
who  calls  him  the  ton  of  Nicostratus,  and  sayt 
that  he  was  trieiarch  with  him.     Harpocmti  >n 
mentions   three  oiationi   of  Philinus.    1.  llfMS 
A'urxvKov  iral  Se^aaAiieot  md  EJpwrflew  ala^wM, 
which  was  against  a  propnsitinn  of  Lycurgus  that 
statues  should  be  erected  to  tboae  poets  (c.  o.  d«w 
piird).   %  Kadi  Ampa$to9t  whidi  waa  aaeribed  | 
likewise  to  Hyperides  (5.     ♦V!  nSfi^rjs),    3.  K>'f>-  i 
KvytSmy  itaSucaala  wpos  Kotpwyibas^  which  was 
aaeribed  br  othen  to  Lycurgus  («.  v.  Koipmpttm  ;  | 
comp.  Athen.  x.  p.  425,  b ;   Bekker,  Amted.  1 
GrofH.  vol.  L  p.  273.  5).    An  ancient  grammarian, 
quoted  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus  {Strom,  vL  p.  | 
748),  says  that  Philinus  borrowed  from  Deaaoe- 
thciu's.    (Ruhnken,  Ifiatnria  Onitnrum  (,'mrrorwMf  ' 
p.  7  j,  (See  ;  Westennann,  iic^ladUc  dcr  O'rweki^  | 
(Aen  BeredtMwkeii,  §  54,  n.  29.)  | 

PHILI'NUS  (♦iA?i'ot),  a  Greek  physician,  bom 
in  the  island  of  Cot,  the  reputed  founder  of  the 
■act  of  tha  Enpifid  f Craaer^  Aatdm  Gratea  Pun$m 
vol.  i.  p.  39.^),  of  whoso  c'lamrt'^ri^tic  doctrint-s  a 
short  account  it  given  in  the  JJtcL  of  Antiq.  s.  r. 
Kmptriei.  He  waa  a  pnpil  of  HeropMhM,  a  con- 
temporary of  Batcheius  [Baccheius],  and  a  pre- 
decessor of  SerapioUf  and  therefore  probably  lived  1 
in  the  third  oentnry  b.  c  (Ptendo- Galen,  Introd. 
c  4,  vol.  xiv.  p.  683).  He  wrote  a  work  on  part 
of  tho  Ilippocratic  collection  directed  against  Ibc-  i 
cheius  (Erot.  /^j*.  Hippocr.  in  v.  'A/iStji'),  and 
also  one  on  botany- (Athett.  ZV.  pp.  681,  682), 
neither  of  which  is  now  extent.  It  is  perhap*  1 
this  hitter  work  that  is  quoted  by  Athenocus 
(xv.  28.  pp.  681,  682),  Plfaiy  {H.N,  xx.  »1. 
and  Index  to  books  xx.  and  xxi.),  and  Andro- 
machus  (ap.  Ualen,  IM  Compot.  Mtdioam,  mc  Loc 
vtt.  8,  XXt  QBN^oa  iftHeatt.  om^  Ota,  18^  tbI. 
xiii.  pp.  113,  842).  A  parallel  has  been  drawn 
between  PhiUnua  and  the  late  Dr.  "*'«™*"*ftftp  la 
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K  I'w^Ttation  by  F.  F.  Brisk  on,  entitled  PhUinusd 
Jiakmammmms^  «ew  VtUru  Hectat  Empiricae  cum 
MUSmtB  Arts  MomattptiSUM  Cbmparatio,  BeroL 
18^8to.  [W.A.G.J 

PUILITPIC  US,  or  man  eomctly  PHJ  LE'PI- 
CVS  (triUaa—li  nt*iknmis\  em^mttt  Coo- 
iMliMple  from  Deceml>er,  a.  d.  71 1,  to  the  fourth 
ttlma,  71Su  The  accomit  of  hk  aoccitton  to  the 
Ahm  k  ivlBted  in  the  life  oT  tk«  M>p«ar  Jw- 
ticisB  IL  Rhin<nmetiu.  HU  original  name  was 
Biniane^ :  he  was  the  ton  of  Nicepbonaa  Patridat ; 
aad  Ae  had  di«tiugtti»hed  himadf  aa  a  gmanl  during 
A*  Mj^e  «f  Jiutinian  and  his  predaMMOIt ;  he 
"fc-ss  •fvt  into  exile  l>y  TiV>eriii»  Absimnnis,  on  the 
ehane  ai  aapiring  to  the  crowu.  After  Laving  been 
fwHtaid  hy  thm  iahabilMli  «f  Gkanon  and  by 
t\e  army,  with  which  he  wa»  commanded  to  ex- 
taTBUMte  thoM  poopla  by  the  emperor  Juttiiuan 
I U  W  mmmA  a»  BOM  «f  Philippieoa,  or,  •■  ex- 
tiLt  coins  of  hira  have  it,  Filcpicti*  ;  Thcophane*, 
^wzrtx^  calla  him  Philipitiaia  prevMua  to  his  ao- 
ceMi.  Aftar  tiw  rinirt iw  gf  the  tymnt  J—- 
itaiaa,  Philippieoa  ruled  without  opposition,  though 
Dot  without  creating  much  dinatiifaction  through 
h»  di«olute  course  of  life,  and  hi*  onwiaa  policy  in 
nrlifiooa  matters.  Belonging  to  the  sect  of  the 
M  iootheliata,  he  deposed  the  orthodox  patriarch 
t  rroa,  and  pat  the  heretic  John  in  his  ttead.  The 
wVob  Eaat  soon  embrasid,  or  al  biat  tended  to- 
ward-^ Monothelism  ;  the  emperor  brought  about  the 
■htliTiiTn  of  the  canons  ot  the  sixth  council ;  and 
iWMMaafthe  patoiar^s  SergiiMMid  Bmrndaa, 
wb.i  had  be«'n  anathematized  by  that  council,  were, 
on  hta  ocdor,  inserted  in  the  ncred  diptjchs.  Phi- 
EpiM  lad  waanAf  snM  in  hia  capital  whaa 
T^rbili*,  king  of  Bulgaria,  made  his  sudden  appear- 
SM«  noder  iu  walls,  iHunod  tha  auhurbs,  and  re- 
tirrd  with  many  captiTia  and  n  hmmm  booty. 

Duriag  this  time  the  Arabs  took  and  burnt 
.\-5.a.u  (71-\  and  in  the  following  year  (713) 
.iiiUuch  in  Pistdia  fell  into  their  honda.    The  em* 
pmt  fid  nothing  to  prevent  these  or  further  dis- 
asters ;  a  plot,  h«-nded  >'y  tlie  patricians  Oeorgius, 
'"mani'fd  Boraphus,  aiul  Theodure  Alyacius,  was 
entered  into  to  d^irive  him  of  his  throne  ;  and  the 
Llu  day  arrived  without  Philippicus  b»^ine  in  the 
Jeast  ftefmxtd  for  iL    On  the  ^rd  ot  J  une,  7 1  ^«  he 
iT  hiiiil  A*  aaahrtnarjr  of  his  death  {  iplendid 
rnwtainni.  nt*  were  given  in  the  hippodrome,  the 
raapcior  with  a  bnliiant  caralcada  paraded  tlmH]|;h 
the  niMCa  ti  CanHantinople,  nd  whan  the  «Ta»> 
iog  approached,  the  prince  sat  down  with  his 
cooniers  to  a  sumptuous  banquet.    Aocordin^  to 
kis  habit,  Philippicus  took  aueh  eopioaa  libatioiM 
that  has  attaDdanU  were  obliged  to  put  bim  to  bed 
h  a  i^n'-'lpM  state.    On  a  piven  sitnial,  one  of  the 
<"(i'ipirator«,  Kutu&,  entered  the  bed-room,  and, 
viik  ik*  aaustance  of  his  friends,  carried  the 
(?nnken  prince  off  to  a  lonely  place,  where  he  was 
«lepnved  of  his  eyesight.  A  general  tumult  ensued, 
■id  ^  people,  disregarding  the  pretensions  of  the 
'  :i<pirrttor»,  proclaimed  one  of  their  own  favourites, 
.'inaaUHua  IL   Phihppicaa  ended  his  life  in  ob> 
■canty,  bat  w  ham  ao  fuMbn  nCmiof  totkt 
time  of  hia  death.    (Theophan.  pp.  311,  316 — 
321 1  Nioeph.  Const  p.  141,  dw.  ed.  Pana,  1616, 
tfa4  Zenar.  toI.  li.  p.  96,  Ae.  ed.  Paris  ;  Csdiean, 
^  446,  dtc;  PauL  Diacon.  de  GeM.  Lonpob.  vi.  31 
—33  ;  Suid.  >.  r.  4l>iAiinrM^  )  Eidkhsi,  Voetr.  Num. 
toi.  nu.  pp.  223,  230.)  [  W.  P.J 


son  of  Philocles,  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  six 
priucipiil  cuiuic  poctb  of  the  New  Comedy  by  the 
grammarians  (Prolep.  ad  Ariataph.  p.  30  ;  Tietz. 
I'r.J'y.  a'i  Lyoophr.  p.  2o7,  with  the  emendation 
of  4>iAtn-i8i|s  for  ^iWrW,  see  Puilution).  Ao- 
eoriins  to  SvidM,  he  ieviM    the  1 11th  OItoi- 

piad,  or  B.  c.  335,  a  date  which  would  throw  him 
back  rather  into  the  period  of  the  Middle  Comedy. 
Then  eie^  howeveci  tevenl  IndicelieBs  in  tiwfica^ 

ments  of  his  pUys  that  he  flourished  under  the 
succesaora  of  Alnunder  ;  tuch  as,  first,  his  attacks 
on  Stratodea,  the  flatterer  of  Demetrius  and  Anti- 
ponus,  which  would  place  him  between  01.  1  UJ  and 
122  (Plut.  /),'m>fr.  1-J,  '26,  pp.  h;m.  c.  900,  f., 
AmcUor.  p.  7  'M,  i-)*  ^'^^  mure  particuUrly  his  ridi- 
cule of  the  honours  which  were  paid  to  Demetrius 
through  the  influence  of  Stratocles,  in  a  c.  30 1 
(Clinton,  F.I/.  tuboMm,)  ;  again,  his  friendship 
with  king  LysfaDaebi^  who  was  induced  by  Idai 
to  confer  variouH  favours  on  the  Athenians,  and 
who  assumed  the  royal  title  in  OL  118.  2,n.c. 
MM  (Pint  DMr.  13)  ;  and  the  slataninte  e( 

Plutarch  (I.e.)  and  Diodonu  (xx.  110),  tlMt  he 
ridietiled  the  i^laminien  mjstacies,  into  whiiA  he 
had  bets  initkled  in  Oe  nnehonship  of  Nicoclea, 

B.  c  302.  It  is  true,  as  Clinton  remarks  {F.  H, 
YoL  ii  introd.  p.  zIt),  that  these  indications  may 
be  reconciled  with  the  pombUity  of  his  having  flou- 
rished at  the  date  giren  by  Suidaa  t  bm  a  sounder 
criticism  requires  us  to  alter  that  date  to  suit  these 
indications,  which  may  easily  be  done,  as  Meineke 
pwpeiei^  Iqr  chaofl^  ^«  111«  into  pdf,  114,  the 
latter  Olympiad  corre^iponding  to  B.  r.  (Mei- 
neke, Alemutd.  et  Pkiitm.  Udiq.  p.  44,  UuiL  C'riL 
€km,OraMk^  471 1 in thehtterpessiy  Meinelte 
explains  that  the  emendation  nf  Siiidas  proposed 
by  him  in  the  fanner,  pttS\  was  a  misprint  for  ft^ )» 
It  is  aeoolinnetien  ef  fliit  dete,  that  in  the  Hst  ebere 
referred  to  of  tlie  six  chief  poets  of  the  New  Co- 
m^y,  Pbilippides  comes,  not  first,  but  after  Piiile- 
mon,  Menander,  and  Diphilus :  for  if  the  list  had 
been  in  Older  luerit,  and  not  of  time.  Menander 
wnuld  hare  stood  first.  The  mistake  of  Suidas 
may  be  explained  by  his  confounding  Philippides, 
the  comic  poet,  with  the  demsgegne  Pliil^|iidea, 
against  whom  Ilyperides  composed  an  oration,  and 
who  ia  ridiculed  iur  his  leanness  by  Alexis,  Aristo- 
phen,  and  other  poeta  of  the  Middle  GooMdy  t 
error  into  which  other  writers  also  have  fallen,  and 
which  Clinton  {L  c.)  has  satisiisctorilj  refuted. 

Philippidea  seeoM  te  have  deeemd  the  nak  ae> 
signed  to  him,  as  due  of  the  best  [loets  of  the  New 
Comedy.  Ue  attacked  the  luxury  and  corruptions  of 
his  age,  deftnded  the  privileges  of  his  art,  and  mnde 
use  of  personal  satire  with  a  spirit  approaching  to  that 
of  the  Old  Comedy  (see  Meineke,  //»>/.  f  'Ht.  pp.  4:57, 
47 1 ).  Plutarch  eulogizes  him  higlily  ( Dcmetr.  L  c). 
His  death  it  «id  te  have  been  caused  by  excess!  to 
joy  at  an  unexpected  victory  (Cell.  iii.  15) :  similar 
tales  are  told  of  the  deaths  of  other  poets,  as  fur 
eaniple,  Sophodei,  Alezie,  and  Phihaea.  It 
appears,  from  the  passage  of  Oellins  ju<it  qneled« 
that  Philippidea  lived  to  an  advanced  age. 

The  aoAer  of  hie  dnane  ia  flirted  by  Sddne  nt 
fattf^ttt.  There  are  fifteen  titles  extant,  namelv ; 
— 'Alstrw^oMroi,  'A^i^fKxof,  'AvoWsMrif,  *Afyv^o9 
i/pajmgli^  Ad^M,  Bo^ayifo^v*),  AaatdSat,  Mee** 
rpaw6s^  *OKw9lay  ^vitMhiovoat^  or  perhaps  ^arse 
irA^oiMroi,  ^lAa'ScA^oi,  ^tAa^voior,  ^ikdpryttpos^ 
^KXofxoi,  ^iA<uptir(8i|r.  In  the  'A^^P**"*  ^o 
hvM  «•  «f  theie  tiUw  vhiaii  ■how  UMt  the  poele 
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of  tbo  New  Comedv  did  not  abstain  from  di  jtho- 
lofieal  •BbjaetiL  To  die  above  Utt  tboold  perhaps 
be  added  the  Tp'oioi  'PenroiwKiit.  The  K66opi'oi 
of  Philonides,  and  the  Kdmoi^  of  Rubulus  or  Phi- 
lippat,  are  erroneonslj  ascribed  to  Philippidea.  The 
killer  is  only  one  of  several  instHMH  m  which  the 
names  of  Philippiden  and  Philippus  are  confounded 
<iee  Meineke,  HuL  CrU.  pp.  341,  342,  ^43). 
Some  of  the  ancieBt  criliea  ehvge  Philippides  with 
infringing  npon  the  purity  of  the  Attic  dialect 
(Phtyn.  £cl.  p.  365  ;  Pollux,  ix.  30),  and  Meineke 
piodoflea  eerenl  wocdi  from  Ida  mgments  as  ex- 
amples. (Fabric.  BAL  Graec.  vol.  ii.  pp.  479,  480  ; 
JUeineke,  Frag,  Com,  Graeo,  voL  i.  pp.  47U — 175« 
^  ir.  ppi  467—478,  88S,  884 ;  BenAard j,  Omsk. 

d.  Cried,.  Lit.  vol  ii.  p.  1017.)  [P.  S.] 

PHILIPPUS  (♦Uiwof),  minor  histocioa 
sonages.  1.  A  citizen  of  Crotooa,  son  «f 
Haring  married  the  daughter  of  Tdja,  king  of  the 
rival  state  of  Sybaris,  and  being  obUged  in  conse- 
quence to  leave  his  country,  he  sailed  away  to 
Cjnan  f  and,  when  Dorieas,  the  Spartan  prince, 
son  of  Anaxandrides,  set  forth  from  the  Libyan 
coast,  on  his  Sicilian  expedition,  Philippus  accom- 
HHsled  hln  irilli  a  galley,  equipped  and  manned  at 
his  own  expence,  and  was  slain  in  Sicily  in  a 
battle  with  the  Carthaginians  and  Egeataeana,  He 
ma  tka  fliMit  aian  of  m  thm,  and  a  ttaqamt  at 
Olyropia  ;  dv  virtue  of  wliich  qualificaliOM  the 
£giMtaeans  worshipped  him  after  his  dealll  9»  a 
kero.  (Herod,  t.  47 ;  comp.  abore,  VoL  L  p. 
106G,  b.) 

2.  Son  of  Alexander  L  of  Macedonia,  and 
brother  of  Perdiccas  II.,  against  whom  he  rebelled 
in  oonjunction  with  DeidM.  The  labels  were  aided 
by  the  Athenians,  in  consequence  of  which  Per- 
diccas insti^ted  Potidaea,  as  well  as  the  Chalci- 
dtaaa  and  Betriaaaiw,  to  nvalt  from  Athena. 
When  the  Athenian  generals  arrived,  Philip  acted 
with  themin  the  campsjgi  of  B.C.  432.  He  seems 
toluiTe  diadbefora  BLa  4^,fai  which  year  wieiiid  his 
son  Amyntas  contesting  the  throne  with  Perdiccas, 
and  aided  in  his  attempt  by  Sitalcea,  king  of  the 
Odrysian  Thracians.  (Thuc  L  67,  ftaH.  85,  100.) 
I  -  •  above,  VoL  1.  p.  154,  b.  ;  and  comp.  Clint. 
/.  //.  vol.  ii  p  2-2!i,  whoa  a  diffnent  aooonnt  is 
given  of  AmyutOM.j 

8.  A  LMeoaemonian.  was  sent  by  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  to  Aspetidus,  in  a  c  411,  with  two  gallics, 
to  take  charge  of  the  Phoenician  fleet,  which  Tin- 
nptMinea  md  promised  them.  But  Philippus 
sent  notice  frnm  Aspendus  to  Mindarus,  the  Spartin 
admiral,  that  no  conhdence  was  to  be  placed  iu  Tis- 
wphemea ;  and  the  Peleponnesian  fleet  accordingly 
quitted  Miletus  and  sailed  tn  the  Hellespont, 
whither  Phamabaxus  had  invited  them.  (Thuc. 
▼iii.  87,  99.) 

4.  A  Theban,  IfM  ana  of  t^.e  members  of  the 
oligarchical  government  established  at  Thebes  after 
the  seizure  of  the  Cadmeia  by  PhoeUdat  In  B.  c. 
S8-2.  In  ac.  379,  on  the  night  when  Pelopidas 
and  his  fellow-exiles  carried  their  enterprise  for  die 
overthrow  of  the  tyrants  into  effect,  Philippus  and 
Aichias  were  slain  br  the  conspirators  at  a  banquet 
nt  the  house  of  Phyl'lidas.  (Xcn.  HcU.  v.  4.  §§  2, 
&c- ;  comp.  Pint.  Ftl.  9,  &c.  de  Gen.  Site.  24,  26, 
29,  32.)  [E.  E] 

Son  of  Amynti«,  a  Macedonian  officer  in  the 
service  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  commanded  one 
of  taediTiiioiM  of  th^iMmx  at  the  battle  of  the 
Onnim  (Aa^mLLUSS.)  Hit 
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not  subee^nently  a^ear  in  the  rampaipM  »C  Aiex- 
ander,  at  leaal  aa  that  item hadfaliMtif  WmiIHi  i1  ; 

but  so  many  officers  in  the  army  bore  the  name  of 
Philip  that  it  is  frequently  impossible  to  say  who 
is  the  partKulnr  person  spoken  of.  Droysen  con- 
jecturen  {Udlenism,  ToL  1.  p.  418.  not)  that  it  ia 
this  Philip  who  was  the  father  of  Magas  (Paus-  i. 
7.  §  1 ),  but  tliere  is  certainly  no  proot  of  this,  and 
the  expression  ef  BMMnin^  that  the  Utter  waa  a 
man  of  ordinary  condition  and 
unfavourable  to  this  supposition. 

6.  Sen  ef  llaehataa,  «a  aOcw  in  llw 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  was  appointed  by  hi:n 
in  327  satiap  of  India,  including  the  proTiaoes 
wr ert wawl  of  the  Hydaspes.  (Air.  ilsMilb  a  ' 
{  ."5.)  After  the  conquest  of  the  Malli  and  Oxy- 
dxacae^  these  tribes  also  were  added  to  his  govem- 
MBt  (Id.  ^  14.  $  7.)  Bat  after  the  departure 
of  Alexander  from  India,  Philip  waa  MinaMled 
by  a  conspiracy  formed  among  the  mercenary  troops 
under  his  command,  u.  c.  32(i,  (Id.  vi.  27-  §  3  j 
Curt.  x.L^«).) 

Droysen  considers  this   Philip  to  have  been 
the  father  of  Antigonus,  the  Iting  of  Asia.  {Utl- 
Ummu      L  p.  4&  Bat)    It  k  iiMlrtii  ■!  Imrt 
that  they  wanbalh  «l  Ifat  not  tf  tha  friacaiaf ; 
Elymiotia.  j 

7.  San  aC  MeMdiBa,  n  ICaMdantaa  6flfetp  vho  ' 

held  tlie  command  of  the  Thessalian  ca\-alry,  and 
tliat  of  the  other  Greek  auxiliaries  in  the  service  of 
Alexander.  We  find  him  mentioned  as  holding 
this  post,  and  rendering  important  services  both  at 
the  battles  of  theGninicusand  Arbela  ;  and  although 
the  greater  part  of  the  Thessalian  horse  were  suf- 
fered to  return  to  Greece,  he  c<»tiBiiad  to  Meeai> 
pany  Alexander  with  the  remainder,  and  is  a^ain 
mentioned  during  the  advance  into  fiactriab  (Arr. 
^iia6.i.l5.  §4,  iii.  11.  |15y2fi.  «6;  Oartir. 
13.129,  vi.  G.  §  35.) 

ft.  Son  of  Balacrus,  an  officer  in  the  aervioe  of  , 
Alexndv  who  eonawnded  one  taxis  «r  dtiMmi  ' 
of  the  phalanx  at  the  battle  of  Arbeia.  (IKod. 
xvii.  57.)  This  is  the  only  time  his  patron  vraic 
is  mentiaMd ;  bat  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he 
is  the  same  peri^oii  w  ho  hdd  a  naihr  command  al 
the  passage  of  the  Granicus,  three  years  before. 
(Arr.  Andb.  i.  14.  §  5.)  It  is  also  not  improbable 
that  he  b  the  same  wiUi  tha  following. 

9.  Satrap  of  .Sogdiana,  to  which  poTemmert  h  ' 
was  tirst  appointed  by  Alexander  himself  in  a.  u 
327.  He  retained  We  port,  at  did  Mil  of  lha 
satraps  of  the  more  remote  provinces,  in  the  arrange- 
ments which  followed  the  death  of  the  king  (B.C  , 
323) ;  hot  in  tha  sabeeqnent  partilieo  at  Tripaia- 
deisus  n.  c.  .321 ,  he  was  assigned  the  povemmcnt  of 
Parthia  instead.  (Dexipp.  op.  Phot.  p.  64,  b. ; 
Arrtai.  A.  pi  71.  h. ;  Kod.  xiiiL  3,  39.)  Hew 
he  remained  until  318,  when  P^JIImb,  who  was 
then  seeking  to  establish  his  power  over  all  the 
piuvliMM  of  the  East,  made  himself  roaster  of 
Parthia,  and  put  Philip  to  death.  (Diod.  xix.  14.)  ' 

10.  A  Macedonian  officer,  who  was  left  by  Alex^ 
ander  the  Great  iu  command  of  th«  garrison  at 
Peucelaolia,  nav  tha  Indva.  (An,AwA,Vf,n. 
§  10.) 

1 1.  One  of  the  friends  of  Alexander  the  Oicat, 
who  «M  amt  by  hfan  to  eonanh  thn  andt  of 
Ammon  concerning  the  pa}'ment  of  difina  llBliiars 
to  Hephaestion.   f  Died.  xvii.  115.) 

12.  A  brother  of  Lytiwachus  (afterwards  king  of 
Thm)iBth«MniM«rAle»Bd«i^«b»  dMeC 
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kagne  vkik  accampapying  the  Idag  ia  pumit  of 

19b  A  MaMdeoMkB  o&eu,  who  had  terrcd  under 
Almiir  tfmaglMSft  Ut  Mmpaigns  (probablj 
tarrfore  identical  with  some  one  of  the  preceding), 
■c  d  who  in  ooneeiqnence  as  a  man  of  age  and  ezpe- 
rvQce  warn  one  of  tbo  coonsellort  telected  by  Antt- 
fWM  ti  CMlnl  flMilk  bi«  son  Demetrius  dtir- 
b;  hr^  firet  campaigTi,  li.r.  3U.  (Diod.  xix.  (j9.) 
He  u  periiap*  the  bame  person  who  is  agaiu  men- 
tjooed  ia  mCL  too,  aa  beUiiVtlie  dtadel  of  SardU 
fcr  A&tagoBiia,  when  the  rrnt  of  the  city  was  be- 
tavoA  Int  Fbotniz  into  the  haudt  of  Prep«laus, 

14.  A  Macedonian  who  commanded  the  right 
wioK  af  tha  aonj  a£  Bttmenaa  in  the  battle  at  Oar 
4Mte.»&fliL  (1Xod.six.46L)  Hefapfo- 

^uhlj  identical  with  »ome  one  of  tho*ie  alKivf  enu- 
B<3aaed,  bat  with  which  it  is  impoMibie  to  aay. 

15.  Son  of  Antipater,  the  regent  «f  IfMlAonia, 
)   mi  brother  of  Cauander,  by  whom  h»  wm  fMit  in 

B.C  313.  with  an  army  to  inrade  Aetdta.  But 
cia  hi»  arrival  iu  Acarnaiiia  the  news  that  Aeacides, 
ktaf  of  Epeinu,  had  zeooTCVBd  pntawrinn  of  hii 
li.-ooe,  induced  him  to  turn  his  arms  asminft  that 
wboa  he  defeated  in  a  pitched  biitUe. 
JUkU»  vidi  tlM  muant  of  Ua  fates  having 
tfterwards  joined  the  Aetolians,  a  second  action 
nmud,  ia  which  Philip  was  again  rictoxioua,  and 
AM^IfaMtlf  MinllMtaMa  TlMAetoli«M 
'  km^pB  abandoned  the  open  country,  and  took 
iifcfe  in  their  mountain  fiistnesses.  (Diod.  xix.  74.) 

to  Jostin  (xn.  14)  Philip  had  partid- 
ptHk  VMB  kia  two  bnthera,  Caatando'  and  loUas, 
■  tke  conspiracy  for  the  murder  of  Alexander. 

16.  Father  of  Aniigonus,  king  of  Asia.  (Air. 
Amid,  L  29.  §  5  :  Jostin.  xiii.  4.    See  No.  2.) 

I  17.  Son  of  Antigonui,  kins;  of  Asia,  wa«  sent 
hf  hm  ittkor  in  b.c.  at  the  head  uf  an  anny, 
U  aypaaa  Ika  laaalt  of  his  gmnl  Phoenix,  and  to 
rwTf-r  jKiHsu^vsittn  of  the  towns  on  the  Hellespont 
htii  the  latter.  (Diod.  xx.  18.)  He  died  in 
sc.  m,  }Ml  aa  AM|om8  vaa  nttiDg  ast  fa  Ua 

expedition  ajninst  Egypt.  (Id.  xx.  73,  where  he 
is  called  Phooux,  lluKigh  it  appear*  curtain  that 
AjrtifOBiH  bad  only  two  aam^ Dauialiliu— d  Philip. 
See  Droyaen,  HtUenum.  vol  i.  p.  465,  note.) 

18.  \  ton  of  Ljsimachoi,  king  of  Thrace,  who 
%t»  pot  to  death  tf^ther  with  his  cider  brother 
lyaBiachua,  by  the  nsurper  Ptolemy  Ceraunus, 
iic'281.  (JMliB.xBf.&)  LLiHiuaio%VaLlL 
F867,a.J 

1ft.  ABeOeer  who  held  the  rUllll  of  Sicyon  for 

P^c'.-nir.  king  of  F-trypt,  but  surrendired  it  by 
opttaiauoa  to  Demetrius  PoUorcetes,  B.  c. 
«DU.  K  IML) 

'2^.  An  Epcimt,  •w-ho  tonk  a  leading  part  in 
B«|p>tiating  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  between 
PUtp  v.,  king  of  MatiiiJiiBia,  and  tlw  BflMH 
aNHol  P.  Scmi»t>nins  Tudiunus  at  Phatsfa^  in 
Eprtnis,  ac.  205.    (Liv.  xxix.  12.) 

21.  A  Macedonian  officer,  who  commandad  tho 
pnisao  of  Casaandnia  when  that  place  was  ba- 
•WjT^l  by  the  Roman  praetor  C  Marcius  Figulus, 
a«j«tiver  with  Kumenes,  king  of  Peigamus,  in  the 
tMBod  Macedonian  war,  &&  169.  Tha  Romans 
*«»ce«ded  bv  inii.ini:  m  ('[«  Tiini:  nn  mtrance  through 
the  valla  ;  but  before  tiiey  could  take  advantage 
H,  Philip  by  »  MrfdM  irilsrtlnaw  thair  tnops 
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This  disaster  caused  the  praetor  to  turn  the  siege 
inta  a  Uadtada  t  tad  tha  mrlval  aftaii  MaeadaniBB 

ships,  which  made  their  way  iiitn  the  town  with  a 
strong  reinfacement  of  troops,  soon  after  compelled 
him  ta  abaadoa  dw  autMptlaa  altogether.  (Lir. 
xliT.  11,12.) 

22.  A  Macedonian,  sent  as  ambassador  by  Per- 
wns  to  the  Rhodians,  ahortly  before  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  saeood  Macedonian  war,  to  try  to 
induce  them  to  remain  neutral  daring  tha  infold- 
ing conteaL    (Pol>  b.  xxvii.  4.) 

23.  An  Achaean,  wha^  aahlkiiging  to  the  party 
favourabhf  to  the  Romans,  ^^-as  one  of  those  selected 
for  tlie  embassy  of  <»ngratulation  after  the  deiieat 
of  Perseus,  a  c.  168.    (Polyb.  xxx.  10.) 

24.  Son  of  Alexander  of  ^Iegalopf)Ii«.  1li§ 
fiitther^s  pretended  descent  from  Alexander  the 
Great  appears  «a  bare  filed  Mm  whh  tha  noal 
puerile  schemes  of  ambition.  On  the  marriage  of 
his  sister  A|>ama  with  Amynander,  king  of  Atha* 
mania,  Phibp  acoompaiiied  her,  and  oontiivad  to 
obtain  great  influence  orer  the  mind  of  Amjmander, 
who  gave  him  the  government  of  Zacynthus  and 
allowed  him  to  direct  in  great  measure  the  adnii- 
niatration  of  affairs.  When  Antiochus  came  into 
Greece  (n.  c.  192)  he  pained  over  Philip  to  his 
interests  by  pretending  to  regard  him  as  the  right- 
ful heir  to  the  Macedonian  throne,  and  avail  holung 
out  to  him  hopes  of  establishing  him  upon  it ;  by 
which  means  ha  obtained  the  adherence  of  Amynan- 
daraiaai  Phflip waa mhu waida  uhuwiu hyAntwAaa 
for  the  duty  of  burying  the  bones  of  the  Macedo- 
nians and  Oreaks  slain  at  Cynoecephahie,  a  measasa 
by  whidi  ha  ^ably  hoped  to  cooefliate  popolaiity. 
He  was  next  appointed  to  command  the  garrison 
at  Pellinaeum,  but  was  soon  compelled  to  surrender 
to  the  Romans,  by  whom  he  was  sent  a  prii^oner 
to  Rone.  When  first  taken  captive  he  accidentally 
met  Philip,  the  king  of  Macedonia,  who  in  derision 
greeted  him  with  the  royal  title.    (Liv.  xxxT.  47f 

xxxvi.  8,  13,  14,  31 ;  Appian.  S^.  IS,  17.) 

25.  A  brother  of  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia, 
apparentlr  a  son  of  Philip  by  a  subsequent  mar> 
riage,  aa  ho  waa  10  anMh  yooagar  than  hit  hnlhar, 
that  the  latter  adopted  him  as  his  son,  and  appears 
to  have  continued  to  ragard  him  aa  the  heir  to  his 
thraaa  ovan  afar  tiba  bra  of  his  own  aon  Alnan- 
der.  Thus  we  find  him  holding  the  post  of  honour 
next  to  the  king  on  occasions  of  state  ;  and  after 
the  fiital  battle  of  Pydmi  he  was  the  const^int  com- 
panion of  Perseus  during  his  flight  and  the  period 
of  his  refuge  at  Samothrace,  and  surrenden'd  toge- 
ther with  him  to  the  Komaii  praetor  Cn.  Octavius. 
He  was  lad  in  triumph  hafao  tha  car  of  Aamiliaa 
Paulus  B.  c.  167,  and  afterwards  consigned  to 
captiviu^  at  Alba,  where  he  survived  his  adopted 
fiuhar  hal  a  ahstt  Hm.  (Ur.  xUL  A3,  xHt.  4^ 
xlv.  G ;  Plut.  ArmU.  33,  37  ;  Znr.ar.  ix.  24.)  Ac- 
cording to  Pulybius  (/>.  Vat.  xxxvii.  1»>447)  ha 
was  only  eighteen  years  old  at  tiM  tana  «  hia 

death. 

26.  A  friend  and  officer  of  Antiochus  the  Great, 
who  held  tha  office  of  commander  of  the  elephants 
{magisUr  eiejAemtorum,  a  title  of  high  rank  at  the 
court  of  Syria)  under  that  monarch  ;  in  which  post 
we  find  him  mentioned  both  at  the  battle  of  lia- 
phia,  between  Antiochus  and  Ptolemy  Philopator, 
B.  r.  217  (Polyb.  v.  82),  and  again  at  the  battle 
of  Magnesui  against  the  Romans,  b.  c.  190.  (Lir. 

xxxvii.  41 1  Appian.  Syr.  S3.)  Aa  fa  blM  hy 
PalyhiM  la  hafa  ban  hnmh*  «p  vith  AaliaahaBv 
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1m  cuk  Kareely  on  chfoaolagied  gnomds  be  Um 

Kline  with  the  folldwing. 

27.  One  of  the  friends  and  minittcra  of  Antlo- 
ehos  Epiphanatf  king  of  Syria,  who  ww  ^)pointed 
liy  him  on  his  deathbed  (h.c  164)  to  be  the 
guardiaa  of  his  ion  Antiochiu  V.  He  returned 
toSyriit  iMMbf  wiA  Ua  the  ngnet  ring  of  the 
dfc<Ms<'d  monarch,  and  aMumed  tlic  jjovcmment 
during  the  abMaoe  of  the  young  kina  and  Lysios 
(who  bad  beA  prariously  nppointad  rtgent)  in 
Judat'a.  Bat  on  receiving  the  intelligence  Lytios 
hastened  to  make  {>eace  with  Judas  Maocabaeus, 
and  returned  to  oppose  Piuiip,  whom  he  defeated 
and  put  to  dMtb.  {JmfLjmL  xii.  9.  §§  2, 
6,  7.)  fK  H.  B.] 

PillLIPPUS,  an  architect,  entitled  meuemms 
cabkopitaph,  which  was  found  at  Ntaai.  Wbtte 
ba  was  the  architect  of  any  of  the  great  Roman 
worica  which  still  adorn  that  dty,  such  as  the 
M&bommrrhnA  tha mpbitbaatn,  fa •  aulterof 
pure  conjecture.  (Gruter,  p.  dcndii  5.)      (P.  S.] 

PHILIPPUS,  AURfi'LlUS^  tbo  teacher  of 
Alexander  Serenia,  afikerwaidl  Wfola  tiw  lift 
this  emperor.    (Lamprid.  Alsjr.  Sev.  3.) 

PHILIPPUS  (♦(Viinroi),  son  of  HEROD  the 
Great,  king  of  Judaea,  by  his  wife  Cleopatra,  was 
appointed  by  his  father's  will  tetrarch  ot  the  dis- 
tricts of  Gauloniti'i,  Tmchonitis,  and  Datannra,  the 
■OTereignty  of  which  was  coulirmed  to  him  by  the 
4fflriii  of  Aag«itaik  Ha  continued  to  reign  over 
the  dominions  thus  entrusted  to  hi-!  charge  for  the 
space  of  thirtV-MTon  years  (a  c.  4  —  D.'ii)t  a 
pmod  of  mAm  tanqmUity,  dnriag  wbkh  fafa 
mild  and  equitable  rule  made  him  uiiirersally  be- 
loved by  his  subjects.  Ue  founded  the  city  of 
Caesareia,  sumamed  Panaaa,  bat  noi*  eomnonly 
known  as  Cacsareia  Philippi,  near  the  sooroea  of 
the  Jordan,  which  he  named  in  honour  of  Au- 
gustus* while  he  bc&towed  the  name  of  Julias  upon 
3m  teiwn  of  Beth&iida,  whieb  km  had  grMtly 
oiilarscd  and  emboli islud.  Amon^  other  edifices 
he  erected  there  a  maguihcent  monument,  in  which 
bb  naaiaa  wwe  deposited  after  bfa  death.  As  he 
left  no  children,  his  dominions  were  after  his  de- 
cease annexed  to  the  Roman  proTince  of  Syna. 
(Joseph.  J«C  XfiL  &  S  1,  S.  4  1,  4  | «, 
A  J.  i.  Sa.  §  8,  iL  6.  i  3.)  This  Philip  must  not 
be  confounded  with  lierod  aumamed  Philip*  who 
was  the  son  of  Herod  tbtf  Gnat  by  MariMBM 
[Hbrodks  Philippus].  [E.  H. B.] 

PHILIPPUS  I.,  M.  JU'LIUS,  Roman  em- 
peror A.  D.  244 — 249,  was  an  Arabian  by  birth,  a 
iniba  of  Tracbeaitlib  eooording  to  Victor ;  of  the 
colony  of  Bostra,  according  to  Zonaras.  Of  his 
early  history  we  know  nothing,  except  that  he  is 
eidi  le  hum  bem  ^  eon  of  a  eelMnUed  robber 

and  we  are  equally  iir'i''""^  of  the  various 
atape  in  his  military  career.  Upon  the  death  of 
tbe  eaeelknt  Iffahbeoe  {Umnmm  t  GMManot 

III.],  during  the  Persian  campaign  of  the  third 
Oordian,  Philippus  was  at  once  promoted  to  the 
vacant  office  of  praetorian  pcaeftet  The  tfeaeb- 
iHM  Hta  bj  wbkh  he  procured  the  ruin  of  the 
young  prince  his  roaster,  and  his  own  elevation  to 
the  throne,  are  detailed  ebewhere  [Gorounus 
IlL].  TbtiMMlebani^ntilledtbecboieeef tbe 

tteeflbthenew  povpreipn  proclaimed  hi»  son  Caesar, 
COMMded  a  disgraceful  peace  with  bapor,  founded 
tbeeityof  Pbffippopolis,  aid  tben  ntanied  to  Boom. 
These  events  took  place  in  the  early  part  of  a.  d. 
344.  The  ttmli  ol  tbia  period,  which  are  ain- 
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gvkuily  imperfoet,  for  the  bistory  <^  Hacv^Mn  enda 

with  the  death  of  lirtlbinus  and  p!ipicr.i!9,   and  the 
Augustan  history  here  prebcuu  a  blauk,  indicate  ; 
that  theeanpeiwanMeflipwyed  far  tw<e  er  three  ^cms  | 
in  pro»ecutinp  a  snccpn-fiil  war  against  the  Caj^pi,  a 
Scythian  or  Gothic  tribe,  borderiiw  oa  the  Lio  wer 
Dwwbe.  thaa  gajningferbhwetf  uTew  the  tM—  wf 

Grrmanicus Marimua  and  Caspicut  Majciutus^  wfnch 
appear  oo  coias  and  public  maniunentSb  In  248, 
r^flfam,  beaded  by  lotapfamaad  MariBM  [  Io- 
ta nsrs  ;  Marinl's],  broke  out  simultaneoualy  id 
the  East  and  in  Moesia.  Both  pretenders  apeeUily 
perished,  but  Decius  [Dicius]  having  been  de»- 
[lelBbed  to  recall  the  legions  on  the  Danube  to  tlmii 
duty,  was  liiniself  fi)rcii»Iy  invested  with  the  piirpfi* 
by  the  troops  and  cuntpeUed  by  them  to  uiorch 
open  Italy.  Philippus  baring  gone  ftctii  to  ««> 
counter  his  rival,  was  Main  near  Verona  either  in 
battle  ( Aur.  VicL  d»  Cae$.  uriii. ;  Zaaim.  i.  2^) 
or  by  hie  «wii  eaUBen  (Avi^Viet.  nwiii  - 
Eutrnp.  ix. *  ;  aiul  ahhouph  it  does  not  appeair  that 
he  had  rendered  himself  odious  by  any  tymnmcal 
aboM  ef  power,  yet  the  leeolleetieB  of  Ao  Ibol  arts 
by  which  be  had  accomplished  the  rain  of  h  is  ti  1 1  .  h 
loved  predecessor,  caused  his  downfiil  to  lx>  hail' d 
with  delight.  If  we  can  traat  the  Alexandriaa 
chronicle,  he  was  oaij  faff^f4fi  ymn  old  oft  tha 
period  of  his  death.  i 

The  great  domcatic  event  of  t!ie  reign  wm  the  I 
exhibition  of  lh»  OBCular  games,  which  weto  cele- 
brated with  even  more  than  the  ordinary  d*»gTee  of  ' 
enthusiasm  and  K>l«idour^  since  the  imperial  citv- 
bad  netw,  aeeatdnf  te  the  teeeifed  tmiitioei*  at- 
tained  the  thouvindth  year  of  her  cristencc.  Tlie 
disputes  and  mistakea  of  chnwologen  with  re^rd 
to  the  epoch  in  qneclioB  can,  in  tbe  ptaaent  iti- 
stance,  be  iatisfiictorily  decided  and  correclod  byr 
the  unquestionable  testimony  of  medals,  from  which 
we  learn  that  the  festival  was  held  in  the  third 
conFulship  uf  Philippus,  that  is,  in  the  year  a.  d. 
248;  hut  unli  ss  we  could  ascertain  the  month,  it  is 
impossible  to  det4>nnine  whether  the  solemnities 
waia  performed  while  the  tenth  century  aroa  yet 
rurrent  or  after  it  was  fully  complotod. 

Many  writers  have  maintained  that  Philippoa 
wna  a  Cbifatiia ;  a  podtkm  whieb  hu  given  visa 

to  an  animated  controversy.     It  is  evident  frum 
several  paswgea  in  Eusebius,  that  such  an  opinion 
wan  prevelent  in  fab  day,  but  Ae  UAep  of  faraa 
roia  abstains  from  expressing  his  own  sentiinaBta 
with  regard  to  its  trnto,  except  in  so  fisr  as  he  re^ 
marks  that  the  persecution  of  Decitu  arose  from 
the  hamd  entertained  by  that  prince  towards  hia 
predecessor,  and  makes  mention  of  certain  letters 
addressed  by  Origen  to  I'hilippus  and  the  empreaa^ 
witboot  calling  in  qucatiaa  Aiir  aatheoticitj. 
IlieronymuB  again  broadly  asserts  the  fac  t,  as  do 
VincentiuB  Lirinensii  and  Urosius,  who  are  ful> 
brwed  by  many  later  aatboritiea.    It  ie  eertain« 
moreover,  that  a  report  paiiiod  ponoral  credit  in  the 
foUowiiig  century,  that  this  emperor  was  not  only 
•  true  MieTer,  bat  netoany  perftwned  a  public 
penance,  imposed,  at  has  been  inferred  from  a  pas- 
sage in  St.  Chrysostom,  by  St.  Babylas,  bishivp  of 
Antioch.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  reminded  that 
he  bestowed  the  title  of  dimm  open  Oerdian,  that, 
far  from  makinEf  an}*  attempt  to  repress  the  rites  of 
pagan  worship,  he  took  an  active  part  in  all  tbe 
■opetatitioas  observaneee  of  tiie  leeuer  gamee,  that 
he  bestowed  no  marks  of  favour  or  encourapmient, 
beyond  limple  toleratiop,  on  the  probseora  of  the 
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toM  Utky  ad  Uart  a  multitude  of  ancient  writers 
in  dcdniag  that  Constantine  waa  the  fint 
Chriftini  aoTrrei^  of  Rome.  The  student  will 
ftd  al  the  argrimentii  stated  with  great  candour 
wti  all  the  aathoritiet  arranged  with  great  preciaioa 
ia  TiBanoTit,  and  we  hare  nothin;;  to  add,  except 
Aat  inquiry  is  a  mere  mntt(*r  of  curiosity,  for  it 
is  tptmi  on  all  hands  that  this  conversion,  if  real, 
flPMcaad  no  influence  on  the  condition  of  the 
Chan^  vhich  certainly  could  have  had  little  reason 
t»  he  fioad  of  such  a  bloodstained  and  compro- 
unf  pgotlytft.     (Anr.  Vict,  de  Gift,  xxviii. 

mtu. ;  Eutrop.  ix.  3  ;  Zosim.  i.  23,  iii.  32 ; 
Mmr.  zu.  19  ;  EckheU  vol.  vii.  p.  323  ;  Euseb. 
B.E.  vi.  34,  39,  41,  tH.  10  ;  Hieron.  de  Virii  Id. 
t.  U  ;  Chrysost.  m  (JenL  rol  i.  p.  658  ;  Tillemont, 
A<i4w  tmr  CEmptrtur  PhUijipe^  in  his  Hisioire  da 
Emftnmrm,^  m,^i94.)  [W.  R.] 


OOOI  OF  raiXIPPUS        ROMAN  BMPKROR. 

PHILIPPUS  IL,  M.  JU'LIUS,  aon  of  the 
fvcffv^g;  waa  a  boy  of  seren  at  tlw  accession 
(a.  A.  144)  of  his  &ther,  by  whom  he  was  forth- 
«i<k  pttdaimed  Caesar,  and  three  years  afterwards 
(347)  chosen  consul,  being  at  the  same  time  ad- 
■ittsd  to  share  the  purple  with  the  title  of  Augus- 
^  Hi«  second  consulship  (248) corresponds  with 
the  edebration  of  the  secular  solemnities,  and  in 
tWaatwuu  of  249  he  was  slain,  according  to  Zo- 
■■■^  at  the  battle  of  Verona,  or  murdered,  accord- 
■f  10  Tietor,  at  Rome  by  the  praetorians,  when 
wvBjgjiHca  aimed  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  the 
vpanr.  Nothing  has  been  recorded  with  regard 
ts  tUa  youth,  who  periihed  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
cxttfC  that  he  was  of  a  singularly  serious  and  ttam 
tnpexameut,  so  that  from  early  childhood  he  could 
be  induced  to  smile,  and  on  perceiving  his 
WHT  nwalgmg  m  hearty  merriment,  called  forth 
^  awt  baWMineiy  at  the  games,  he  turned  away 
Mhcad  with  a  marked  expression  of  disgust. 

Bis  naxnea  and  titles  were  the  same  with  those 
•f  die  eider  Philip,  with  the  addition  of  Severut^ 
^■ad  apon  some  Pamphylian  coins,  and  derived, 
ilvsala  seem,  from  his  mother  Otacilia  Severa. 
TW  appdladott  C  JWnu  Satummus^  assigned  to 
ki»  bjr  Victor,  rests  upon  no  other  authority,  and  is 
CBofirmed  by  medals  or  inscriptions.  (Aur. 
Vkt  dt  Cb«b  xxTiiL  MpiL  XXriiL ;  Zosim.  i.  22.) 

£W.KJ 
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PHILIPPUS  L  (♦fAimros),  king  of  Macr- 
OONXAf  MQ  of  Argaeus,  was  the  sixth  king,  if  we 
follow  the  lists  of  Dexippns  and  Eusebius,  but  the 
third,  according  to  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  who, 
not  reckoning  Caranitk  and  his  two  immediate  sue* 
censors  (Coentu  and  Thurimiu  or  Turiraraas),  look 
upon  Perdiccas  I.  as  the  founder  of  the  monarchy, 
Eusebins  assigns  to  Philip  I.  a  reign  of  38  yean, 
Dexippus  one  of  35.  Neither  statement  appears  to 
rest  on  any  positive  testimony  ;  and  Justin  tells  us 
that  his  death  was  an  untimely  one.  He  left  a  son, 
named  A&opus,  who  succeeded  bim.  (Herod,  vili, 
137—139;  Thnc  ii.  100;  Jast  til  2;  Clint 
K  //.  vol.  it  p.  221.)  fE.  E.I 

PHILIPPUS  II.  (*l\t^ot\  tba  18th  Ung 
of  Mackdoma,  if  we  count  from  Caranus,  was 
the  youngest  son  of  Aroyntas  II.  and  Eurydice, 
and  was  bom  in  a  c.  382.    According  to  one  ac- 
count, which  Suidas  mentions  (f.  t>.  Kipavot)^  but 
for  which  there  is  no  foundation,  he  and  his  two 
elder  brothers,  Alexander  n.  and  Perdiccas  111., 
were  supposititious  children,  imposed  by  Eurydice 
on  Amyntas.    The  fact  of  Phihp's  early  residence 
at  Thebes  is  too  well  supported  to  admit  of  doubt, 
though  the  circumstances  which  led  to  his  being 
placed  there  are  differently  related.    In  Diodorus 
(xvi.  2X  we  read  that  Amyntas,  being  overcome 
in  war  by  the  Illyrians,  delivered  Philip  to  them 
as  a  hostage  for  the  payment  of  some  stipulated 
tribute,  and  that  by  them  he  was  sent  to  Thebes 
where  he  sojounied  in  the  house  of  the  father  of 
Epaminondas,  and  was  educated  with  the  latter 
in  the  Pythagorean  discipline.    The  same  author, 
however,  tells  us,  in  another  passage  (xv.  67), 
that  he  was  one  of  those  whom  Pelopidas  brought 
away  with  him  as  hostages  for  the  continuance  of 
tranquillity  in  Macedonia,  when  he  had  gone 
thither  to  mediate  between  Alexander  II.  and 
Ptolemy  of  Alorus,  in  a  c.  368  ;  and  with  this 
statement  Plutarch  ngrees  {Petnp.  26) ;  while 
Justin  says  (vii.  5),  that  Alexander,  Philip's  bro- 
ther,  gave  him  as  a  hostage,  first  to  the  Illyrians, 
and  again  a  second  time  to  the  Thebans.  Of  theso 
accounts,  the  last-mentioned  looks  like  an  awk- 
ward attempt  to  combine  conflicting  stories  ;  whilo^ 
none  of  them  are  easily  reconcileable  with  tha 
statement  of  Aeschines  {de  Fuh.  Leg.  pp.  31,  32  ; 
comp.  Nep.  /;,*,  3),  that,  shortly  after  the  death 
of  Alexander  II.,  Philip  was  in  Macedonia,  and, 
together  with  his  elder  brother  Perdiccas,  was 
presented  by  Eurydice  to  Iphicrates,  in  Older  to 
move  his  pity  and  obtain  his  protection  Against 
the  pretender  Pausanias.    On  the  whole,  the  sup- 
position of  Thiriwall  is  far  from  improbable  {Grrec*^ 
vol.  V.  p.  163),  via.  that  when  Pelopidas,  subse- 
quently to  the  visit  of  Iphicrates  to  Macedonia, 
marched  a  second  time  into  the  country,  and  com- 
pelled Ptolemy  of  Alorus  to  enter  into  an  engage- 
ment  to  keep  the  throne  for  the  younger  sons  of 
Amyntas,  ha  earned  Philip  back  with  him  to 
Thebes,  as  thinking  him  hardly  safe  with  his 
mother  and  her  paramour.    As  for  that  part  of 
the  account  of  Diodorus,  which  represents  Philip 
as  pursuing  his  studies  in  company  with  Epami- 
nondas, it  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  chronologj- 
Wesseling,  ad  Diod.  xvi.  2)  ;  nor  would  it  seem 
that  his  attention  at  Thebes  was  directed  to  spe- 
culative philosophy  so  much  as  to  those  room 
practical  points  the  knowledge  of  which  he  after- 
wards  found  so  awfid  for  his  purposes, — military 
tactics  the  language  and  politics  of  Greece,  and' 
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the  characteiv  of  iu  people.  He  wiu  ttill  at 
Tbekit  MoeidiBf  t*  INadawa*  wbm  Ui  ImoiImv 

Pordicais  III.  ^v:l^  slain  in  liattlt*  acrainat  the  Illy- 
riana,  ia  b.  c.       ;  aud,  oo^tieMii^  oi  ^hat^e?«at, 

Bnl  this  statement  ii  coatrodicted  by  the  evidence 
of  Speasippus  (ap,  Ath.  xL  p.  506,  £X 
we  learn  that  Plato,  conveying  the  reeommendAtioB 
tkroogh  Eopknmia of  Orau,  nad  induced  IN  rdiccaa 
to  invpst  Philip  with  n  principality,  which  he  was 
in  pubsehsiua  ot'  when  his  brother'a  death  placed 
him  in  the  npMM  fBwnmwit  of  tha  Uafldom. 
On  this  he  appears  to  haTe  entered  nt  first  mt'ri'K 
as  regent  and  gnardian  to  his  iiifuut  nephew 
AmyntM  (AmnmAii  Na.  S.]  ;  bol  after  no  km^ 
tiiiu',  probably  in  R  c.  359,  he  was  enabled  to  t 
aside  the  daina  of  the  voting  xtrinoe,  and  to  a»- 
ama  to  UiMdf  thft  tiU«  «r  lnii.~«dad  Ml- 
less  by  the  dangers  which  thickont'd  round  Mace- 
donia at  that  crisis,  and  which  obviouajir  donumded 
a  vigoroua  hand  to  deal  witk  thaa.  TfelUyriaiM, 
flushed  with  their  recent  victory  over  Petdiccaa, 
threatened  the  Macedonian  territory  on  the  west, 
—the  Paeoniaiis  were  ravaging  it  on  the  north, — 
vUto  PAuaANiAS  and  AaoAKira  took  advantage 
of  the  crisis  to  put  forward  their  j>reten8ions  to  the 
throne.  Philip  was  fully  equal  to  the  emergency. 
"Mtj  hb  tact  and  eloqaaoce  1m  sustained  the  fisiling 
iprits  of  the  Macedonians,  while  at  the  same  time 
M  introduced  amoi\g  them  a  stricter  military  dia> 
•tpline,  and  eipmiaad  ^Mir  ■mf  «i  the  flaa  of 
the  phalanx  ;  niifl  hi^  purchased  by  bribes  and 
pmnises  tiie  forbearance  of  the  Paaonianti  as  well 
«t  of  Cotya,  the  king  of  Thiaoe,  ttrf  Hw  Mf  ally 
af  pBusaniaiL  But  the  claims  of  Argneus  to  the 
orown  were  favoured  by  a  more  formidable  power, 
—the  Athenians,  who,  with  the  view  of  recovering 
Amphipolis  as  tha  pfita  of  their  aid,  sent  a  Cwoe 
nndiT  Mantias  to  support  him.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, according  to  Uiodorus,  Philip  withdrew 
hia  garrison  froA  Aaph^wlia,  and  dedared  the 
town  independent,  —  a  mnasnre,  which,  if  he  really 
BBBorted  to  it,  may  account  for  the  lukewarmneia 
of  the  Athaaiam  in  lha  Maaaf  AnaMM.  Saaa 
after  he  defeated  the  pretender,  and  having  made 
Miaonan  of  Mwie  Athaoiaa  citizens  in  tho  battle, 
M  sol  only  wiwiii  flMoab  Vtt  supplied  wkfc  ^ 
IpaMr  pmenta  the  losses  which  each  had  sus- 
tmned  ;  and  this  conciliatory  step  was  feUowed  by 
an  embassy  oflPeriog  to  renew  the  alliaaot  which 
had  existed  between  Macedonia  and  Athaaa  ia 
the  tim»^  of  his  father.  The  politic  pinieroMty 
thus  displayed  by  Philip,  pruduced  a  most  tavour- 
able  iropreMian  as  the  Athenians,  and  pMce  was 
concluded  beiwap  the  parties  after  midsummer  of 
^.  c  359,  no  aapaaa  mention,  as  far  aa  appears, 
beiaf  laaila  af  Amphip(db  ia  Ifca  traalf.  Being 
tliUH  delivered  fmm  his  most  powerful  enemy, 
Philip  turned  hia  arma  against  the  Paeon  ians, 
takiaf  aafsaH^  af  the  teth  af  thair  king,  Agis, 
just  at  this  juncture,  and  reduced  them  to  subjec- 
tion. He  then  attacked  the  lUyrians  with  a  huge 
army,  and  having  defeated  them  in  a  dedsive 
baltta,  he  granted  them  fveace  on  condition  of  their 
aMtpting  the  lake  of  Lychnus  as  their  eastern 
llMaidary  towards  Macedonia.  [Hahuvlis.] 
•  Thaa  te  lha  ahoM  paiiod  of  one  year,  and  at  the 

a I  of  four-and-twenty,  had  Philip  delivered  hira- 
f  from  hia  dangerous  and  embarrassing  position, 
aadpiotidcdtelhaaacBiitor  of  hiaUB^M.  Bol 
cpaigj     lalM  imIi  at  M  a«dd  aii>fC  anai^ 


be  satisfied  with  mere  security,  lutd  heaceliarth  his 
viawawaiadiiaelad,wltadefMica,batlo«gf{nHh  i 

disemj'nt.    The  recovery  of  the  important  town  of 
AraphipoUs,  which  he  could  never  hava  iMBBt  ae»  i 
riously  toahandaa,  waahiafiralalapinthiadin»>  i 
tion,  ami  llio  way  in  which  he  accompli>>bed  it  i 
(b.  c.  ^tt)  is  one  of  the  most  striking  specimeBa  | 
of  hia  coneommate  cnft.    Haviag  fMud  {Halasii  i 
for  war  with  the  Amphipolitans,  his  policy  was  to  | 
prevent  interference  with  his  proceedings  on  the 
part  of  Athens  and  of  Olynthus  (both  of  which 
atatea  had  aa  intaiaat  ia  reaisting  hia  attempt),  i 
and,  at  any  mte,  to  keep  them  fnnn  uniting  agaitivt 
him.    Accordingly,  in  a  secret  negoimtiou  with 
the  AthanlaBi^  he  led  them  to  believe  that  be  waa  I 
willing  to  restore  Amphipolis  to  them  when  he 
had  taken  it«  and  would  do  so  on  condition  of 
their  BiUnf  hfaa  nHMter  of  Pydna  [CaAaiUHOi^  I 

Nn.  \Vheii  therefore  the  OIx  ntlii.ui';  i^ent  lUi 

embaaay  to  Athens  to  propoae  an  alliance  fioir  the 
delinMa  af  Amphipolis,  thair  ofafouaa  wm  ia> 
jected  ( Dem.  OlyntL  ii.  p.  1 9X  and  whUe  their  ardoor 
for  the  contest  would  be  thus  damped  by  the  po^ 
pect  of  engaging  in  it  single-handed,  Philip  itill 
more  eiTectually  secured  thair  fotbaanmce  by  tur* 
rendering  to  them  the  town  of  Anthemus  (D.  tt. 
PhU.  ii.  !>.  70).    He  then  preaaad  the  siege  ut 
Amphipoln,  la  the  course  of  which  aa  emlmsy,  I 
under  Hierax  and  Stratocles,  was  sent  by  the 
Amphipolitans  to  Athena,  to  ask  for  aid  ;  but  Phi- 
lip landciad  tha  appQcatioa  IMtieaa  hy  a  lallfr  ta  I 
the  Athenians,  in  which  he  repeated  his  former 
aaaoruMea  that  he  would  pboe  the  citj  in  their 
haadi*  FVaad  that  Aaai  lha  ap^pocttiau  af  tha  I 
only  two  parties  whom  he  had  to  dread,  he  gained 
possession  of  Amphipolis,  either  by  force,  as  Dio- 
dorua  tells  us,  or  by  treachery  from  within,  accord- 
ing to  the  atataaient  of  Demoethenea.    He  tbea  I 
proceeded  at  once  to  Pydna,  which  "leems  to  hare 
yielded  to  htm  without  a  struggle,  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  whidi,  hy  hia  owa  aiau,  and  not  thtoagh 
the  Athenians,  pave  him  a  pretext  for  declining  to 
stand  by  his  secret  engagement  with  them.  ^Dem. 
O^pralL  p.  ll,diMbaa.pk8S,<kJrMa0r.p.m9l,  I 
c.  Lrpt.  p.  476  ;  Dioil.  xvi.  0.)    Tin?  hostile  feeling 
which  auch  conduct  ueceaaarily  excited  afaiast 
Uai  at  Athena,  auidi  it  of  caacw  fttt  Bma  ha*  ' 
portont  for  him  to  pursue  his  poBcj  af  dividing 
those  whose  union  might  be  formidable,  and  of 
detaching  Olynthus  bom  the  Atheniana.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  him  next  engaged  in  llw  iiaga  af  i 
Potidaea,  together  with  the  Olynthian*,  to  whom 
he  delivered  up  the  town  on  its  capture,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  took  can  to  treat  the  AtbaaiaB 
garrison  with  the  most  conciliaton,-  kindness,  and 
sent  them  home  in  wfety.   According  to  Plutarch 
(AleM,  8X  Philip  had  jnit  tdtea  PatMaaa  when 
tidings  of  three  prosperous  events  reached  hini  at 
once ;  —  these  were,  a  victoty  in  a  horse-race  at  the 
Olympic  games,  —  tha  defeat  ty  ffwawniou  of  the 
Illyrians,  who  were  leagued  with  tha  Ptooniaaa  I 
and  Thracians  against  the  Macedonian  power,  — 
and  the  birth  of  Alexander ;  and,  if  we  combine 
Plutarch's  statement  arith  the  chronology  off  ]No> 
dorns  (xvi.  '22)^  we  must  pl;ue  the  capture  r>f 
Potidaea  in  u.  c.  356.    Soon  after  this  success, 
whenever  it  may  have  occurred,  ha  attaohod  and  ' 
took  a  settlement  of  the  1  ha«ians,  caUfld  Crenides 
from  tha  apringa  (i^ku)  with  wUdi  it  aboundod, 
and,  haviqg  intiadioed  iota  tha  plaoa  a  nanbar  off  ; 
aav  oolMfalli  ha  Maad  it  PU(ffi  aft«  UBMdi: 
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Ose  L'rtat  ad\antn:»e  of  tiiis  .ic<{iii»ition  was,  that 
it  p«  hijB  in  poMeuion  of  the  gold  mines  of  the 
'  t,  xhe  inodc  of  >%'orkiti{:  which  he  so  im- 
fcainl  M  to  derire  from  them,  so  Uiodorus  telU 
M«MM  tf  IMM  tiknts,  or  84a,7MML~a 
which  donbtleu  falU  far  short  of 
annaally  on  the  whole.  (Diod. 
nlf ;  ciii^  8n*h.  vfi.  ^  a»»|  1km,  OTjarfl.  i. 
p  i!,  m'ipp.  1.  p.  .50.) 

inm  this  poiat  then  ia  for  Mme  time  a  pause 
•  Atidbt  ■■—liiwi  of  PMBii  H«  anployed 
It.  at  deiAl,  m  carefully  watching;  events,  the 
oaiw  of  which,  aa  for  instance  the  Sodal  war 
(ac257 — 366),  whs  of  itself  tending  toivards  the 
Kfotaplishnient  of  hii  ambitious  desifm**  And  so 
vfll  had  he  dit^riiisr*!  thew,  that  althoucrh  cxa*- 
^rtttioa  agamst  hau  had  been  cxcitt;d  ut  Athens, 
M  M^pioa  «f  them,  no  apprehension  of  real 
appean  to  have  been  felt  there ;  and  even 
io  hia  apeech  agaimrt  war  with  Per- 
{w^  wpMnpiiTy),  4dK«n4  fai  &  e.  8M, 

ih»  in  tfint  fir  the  Me^ralopolitrim  ( ii.  ( .  353), 
■skes  DO  mentMB  at  all  of  the  Macedonian  power 
« projects  (eoap.  1km,  PUUpp.  iiL  p.  1 1 7 ;  Clint 
>'■//.  voL  ii.  sob  annis  3o3,  3il.)    In  b.  v.  3o4, 

spplkatinn  made  to  Philip  by  Calliaa,  the 
CklcidiBi,  for  aid  againat  Plntarehoa,  triant 
of  Eictria,  gave  him  aa  UpoftMnUy,  whieh  he 

not  n*>plect,  of  interposinj?  in  the  affairs  of 
Lljoea,  and  qoietly  laying  the  found^ion  of  a 
«ooog  M—ImIm  ptyia  i>»falwd.  [Caixus, 

thm  waa  another  and  a  nearer  object  to 
tha  fia««  of  PUHp  «m>  iim^'^ynx. 

■ernJirer  in  Thrace,  and  especially  the  mastery 
<i^i«^Cfa«csoD«aaa|  which  had  bee^Mded  to  the 

if  viucb  would  l>e  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
liHi4Muu  king  in  his  struggle  with  Athens, 
Maif  wa  dasbc  whether  he  had  yet  looked  be- 
1*^  to  a  wider  6«id  of  eonqnest  in  Asia.  It  waa 
iWb  p«rhsp«  in  R.  r.  3.^3,  that  he  marched  as  fiur 
•■leird  s«  Maroneia,  where  Cersobleptes  opened 
*■  MfiialMi  with  Uaa  for  a  joint  invasion  of  the 
IT^cfwnesuv —  a  design  which  wa«  stopped  only  by 
^  niCual  of  Amadocas  to  allow  Philip  a  passage 
~  I  Isiiiliy.  No  attenpt  was  made  to 
wA.  if  we  are  right  in  the  conjectural 
GsK  wuBied  to  the  event,  Philip  would  oaUuBllj 
k  iMnif  t»  waaia  tine  ia  MM  •  OTBlcit,  vhaa 

^■-•nmstanc^s  uf  ih.'  Sacred  War  pmrnib^-d  to 
ifcil  ao  opportunity  of  gaining  a  snn  and 
iBMMBt  fsotinf  in  the  ^nrf  htvt  «f  CbMMb 
^^<,Arid.  p.  GHI.) 

Tkea^re  of  Methone,  however,  was  a  nece»> 
■t7  pRlimioary  to  any  movement  towards  the 
"«h.  lying  aa  it  did  betweas  Ub  mk  thft  Thes- 
■mn  border,  ard   »»Tvin{j  as  n  shelter  to  his 
*'*''Bu«s,  and  as  a  station  from  wiiich  they  could 
kim.   He  M  aal  tidie  it  till  after  a  length- 
fied  Heje,  in  the  cnurw  of  which  he  himself  lost 
">       The  inhabttauu  were  pannitied  to  depart 
«tt«»PMrt,  tallh*  im  wm  aHarly  de- 
and  the  land  apportif'i;i  (!  to  Macedonian 
^'Wi^  (Diod. xvi.  3),  34;  i>em.  (MmUk,  i.  p.  I  J, 
VI  41,  ifi.      117  ;  Pin.  Ar.  S ;  Luc 
"       Uid.  38.)    He  waa  n«V  ■bk  to  take  nd. 
^^yt  of  the  invitoUon  of  the  Alemdae  to  aid 
ifriaM  Lycophron,  the  tyrant  of  Pherae,  and 
•4»«aeed  iats  Theaealy,  a  c  352.    To  support 
thft  flMOM  am  F%ttas  «^  a 


PH1L1PPU3.  «7S 

force  of  7000  men,  but  he  was  defeated  and  driven 
Ml  «r  Tbaenly  \j  Philtpi,  who  followed  up  this 
success  with  the  capture  of  Pacasae,  the  port  of 
Pherae.  Soon,  however,  Philip  was  himself  obliged 
to  retreat  into  Macedaab,  after  two  battba  with 
Onomarchus,  who  liad  marched  into  Thessaly 
against  him  with  a  more  numaroos  army  ;  but  his 
mnal  WM  only  a  preliminary  Io  a  bmw  TigoioM 
cfTnrt.  lie  Klinrtly  returned  with  auj?nieiited  forces, 
ostentatiously  assuming  the  character  of  champioa 
of  the  Delphk  god  aoa  avenger  of  MMribgo,  Md 
making  his  soldiers  wear  crowns  of  laureL  One 
battle,  in  which  the  Phocians  were  defeated  and 
Onomarchiu  himself  was  sUin,  gave  Philip  the  as- 
cendancy in  Thessaly.  He  established  at  Pheno 
whrit  ho  wished  the  (irpeks  tn  consider  n  ftfo  po- 
venuiu  nt,  but  he  took  and  gamsoned  Magnesia, 
and  then  advoiod  southward  to  ThermopylMw 
The  pass,  however,  he  found  guarded  by  a  strong 
Athenian  force,  and  ho  waa  compelled,  or  at  least 
thought  it  tipsdiMi  to  filing  a  Hep  Iry  whiih  i»> 
deed  he  had  nothing  to  lose  and  much  to  gain,  since 
the  Greek  states  were  unoonsciously  pbyiog  into  his 
boado  \n  a  war  in  wMflh  they'  waa  wookening 
one  another,  and  he  had  other  plans  to  prosecute  in 
the  North.  Bat  while  he  withdrew  his  army  from 
Greece,  bo  took  care  that  the  Athenians  should 
sttfftt  annoyaace  from  his  fleet.  With  thu  Lemnoa 
and  Imbros  were  attacked,  and  some  of  the  inha- 
bitants were  carried  oil'  as  prisoners,  several  Athe- 
nian shipa  with  valuable  caigOM  iMm  taken  near 
Geraestus,  and  the  Paralus  was  captured  in  the  bay 
of  Mamthon.  Theae  events  are  mentioned  bj 
DeiaortkMMk  in  hb  flnl  Pkffippie  (^  4»,  ad  fia.>, 
delivered  in  B.  c.  352,  but  are  refem-d  to  thr  period 
immediately  following  tho  iall  of  Olynthus,  &  c 
S47«  by  taMO  who  ooaridiP  tbo  toiler  poitiM  of 

the  speech  in  question  as  a  distinct  oration  of  later 
data  [DuiosTUXNKs].  It  was  to  the  afiairs  of 
Tkiaeo  that  PhiUp  now  directed  hia  opeiationa.  At 
tbo  ally  of  Amadocus  against  Cenobleptes  (Tbeo- 
pomp.  ap.  Harpocr.  s.  v.  *Afidto«ot),  he  marched 
into  the  country,  established  his  ascendancy  there, 
and  brought  away  one  of  the  sons  of  ttie  Thraci.-m 
king  as  a  hoitape  fsoe  Vol.  I.  p.  674  J.  Mean  while, 
his  movements  tn  Thessaly  had  opened  the  eyes  of 
DenmifcMCB  to  tho  not  dngar  of  AtkMa  oad 
Greece,  and  his  first  Philippic  (delivered,  as  we 
haTo  lamarked,  about  this  time)  was  his  earliest 
■Wompl  to  1WM0  Ml  aoontrymen  Io  oawgelwoHa'to 
a^iuKt  their  enemy.  But  the  half  century,  which 
Iwd  elapsed  since  the  Peloponnesiaa  war,  had 
aarkiil  a  mA  ahange  in  tin  AtbMfni,aBdoaaig]r 
was  no  longer  their  cliaracteristic.  Reports  of 
Philip's  illness  and  death  in  Thrace  amnsed  and 
soothed  the  people,  and  furnished  them  with  a  wel* 
«MW  axcuse  for  inaction  ;  and,  ihMgh  the  intelli- 
gence  of  his  having  attacked  lleraeum  on  the  Pro- 
pontis  excited  tiieir  alann  and  a  momentary  show 
of  vigoac,  alill  aiilhlag  oflbolad  was  done,  aad 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  b.  c.  3.51  fi-fh!ene««s 
and  irresolution  prevailed.  At  some  period  in  tbo 
•MHO  of  tiM  two  MIowfog  years  Philip  woold 
seem  to  have  interposed  in  the  affairs  of  Kpeirus 
dcthroniiw  Arymboa  (if  we  may  depend  cm  the 
MtaBMft  flf  JoflliB,  wUeh  io  ia  aoow  mtmm 
borne  out  by  Demosthenes),  and  transfetring  tho 
crown  to  Alexander,  the  brother  of  Olympias  (Just. 
viL  6,  viii.  6  ;  Dcm.  OlvmtL  i.  p.  13;  comp.  Diod. 
xvi.  72  ;  VV'ess.  ad  loe.%  About  tko  same  tkaa 
abo  ho  ihowoA  al  IimI  mm  tgfmjum  of  his  dtiipm 

t  2 
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against  the  Peniaii  king,  by  recciviiijj  and  ^lK•Itc■r- 
injr  the  nbdii  ArtabMO*  uid  Menmon.    In  b.  c. 

he  cnmnienced  his  attacks  on  the  Chnlcidian 
uti«^  Olynthiu,  in  alarm,  applied  to  Athens  for 
•id,  aid  Deioathemw,  in  hU  three  O^thiae 
orations,  roused  the  people  to  effort'!  against  the 
common  enemj,  not  very  vigonm*  at  &nt  and  iruit- 
leM  ia  iha  and.  Bat  U  waa  not  from  Athens  only 
that  Philip  might  expect  oppoKition.  The  Thessii- 
liaaa  biul  for  some  time  been  murmoruur  at  his  re- 
tention  of  Pogaaae  and  Magnesia,  aad  hudivacrian 
to  his  own  purposes  of  the  irVLiim's  of  the  country 
arising  from  harbour  and  market  duao*  These 
complainu  he  bad  hitherto  endeavoDiad  to  itill  by 
MMOances  and  promises  ;  but  just  attilia  Ctiiiatlie 
ncovery  of  Pherne  by  Peitholaus  gave  him  an  op- 
portunitv  of  marching  again  into  Thessaly.  He  ex- 
pelled the  tyrant,  and  the  discontent  aiBong  kit 
allies  was  calmed  or  silenced  by  the  app<»arance  of 
the  neci'f^sity  for  hit  interference,  and  their  expe- 
rianea  of  iu  efticacy.  Retanii^  to  the  north,  he 
prosecuted  the  Olynthian  war.  Town  after  town 
fell  before  him,  for  iu  aU  of  them  there  were  traitors, 
and  hia  aMuaa  waa  oadtad  by  wholesale  briboy. 
In  a  c  348  he  laid  siege  to  Olyuthu^  itself,  and, 
having  taken  it  in  the  following  year  through  the 
tnaeharjr  ef  LaMhanat  and  Batkyoatai,  lia  naad 
it  to  the  ground  and  sold  tlir  inhabitants  for  slaves. 
The  conquest  made  him  master  of  the  threefold 
peninmla  of  PyUaM,  Stlhooki,  and  Aslat  nd  lie 
celebrated  his  triumph  at  Diura  with  a  ai^pufieaot 
fcitiTal  and  gamea,  [LAsmaNBS ;  Archblacts.] 
After  the  fidl  of  Oljmthus  the  Athenians  bad 
ever}'  reason  to  expect  the  utmost  hof»tility  from 
Philip,-and  they  endeavoured,  therefore,  to  bring 
about  a  coalition  of  Greek  f>tate»  ag:iin>t  him.  The 
attempt  issued  in  failure  ;  but  thaoonna  of  events 
in  (Jrefce,  and  in  particular  the  turn  which  affairs 
in  Phocis  had  taken,  and  the  symptoms  which 
Admit  had  givao  of  a  conciliatory  policy  towards 
Thebes,  seemed  to  Philip  to  point  to  such  a  leairue 
as  by  no  m«uu  improbaj>le  ;  and  he  took  care  ac- 
eordingly  that  tha  Athadana  riionld  baoaoaawai* 

of  his  \vi!lin^n>•ss  to  make  peace.  This  disposition 
on  his  port  wai  mora  than  they  had  ventured  to 
hope  for,  and,  ootha  notioB  of  Philoaratea,  teaaa* 
liassiulorfi  were  appointed  to  treat  with  him,  Ae»- 
chines  and  Demoathaaoo  being  among  tha  oumbcr. 
PhiUp  leoeivad  die  mthmtf  «t  FUta,  and  both 
then  and  in  the  subseqoant  negotiations  employed 
affiwtoally  his  usual  craft  Thus,  while  he  seems 
to  have  been  explicit  in  requiring  the  surrender  of 
tha  Adienian  claim  to  AmphipoUs  and  the  n&ig- 
nitinn  of  the  indepcndeiKe  of  Cardia,  he  kept  the 
envoys  in  the  dark  as  to  his  intentions  with  regard 
to  the  Tbabana  and  Pbocians, — a  point  of  the 
highest  interest  to  Athens,  which  still  cast  a  jealous 
eye  upon  Thebes  and  her  induence  in  Boeotia. 
Nor  were  his  purposes  with  mpoet  to  these  matters 
irveah'd  even  when  the  terms  of  peace  and  n!li;inri> 
with  him  were  settled  at  Athens,  as  the  Piiociaus 
warn  noHhar  indaded  in  tha  tiaa^  nar  azpreialy 
>htit  out  from  it.  The  same  course  was  adopted 
xrith  reference  to  Cersobleptea,  king  of  Thrace,  and 
the  lawn  «f  Haiaa  In  Tbaonfy,  wMeh,  aetfog  on 
behalf  of  the  PharvilianH,  Philip  had  sent  Pannenion 
ju>  boti^geb  As  for  Throca, — ainoe  the  dominions 
of  Oaiwblntao  (bnnad  n  battfof  bataraen  Mac^ 
donia  and  the  Athenian  possessions  in  the  Cherso- 
ijesus, — it  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  Philip 
40  establish  his  po.wejr  then  before  the  final  ratifi- 
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I  cation  of  'lie  treaty,  in  wliich  the  Athenians  lui.'lit 
ha\e  iiibisted  un  a  guarantee  for  its  safety.  Accora- 
ingly,  when  the  second  em l)assy. consisting  prolal  ly 
of  the  same  members  as  thu  fonner  one,  arrived  ui 
Macedonia  to  receive  the  king's  oath  to  the  com- 
pact  of  alliance,  they  found  that  he  was  absent  in 
'i  hrace,  nor  did  he  return  to  give  them  an  audieixe 
till  he  had  antinly  oonqtwred  Cenobkptea.  E«ca 
then  he  delayed  taking'  the  oath,  unwilling  clearly 
that  the  Athenian  ambassadors  should  return  home  ^ 
beihn  ba  wno  qnite  prepaiad  fsr  dia  iamrion  of! 
PhocI-^.  Il  ivini;  induced  thera  to  accompM^f  hha I 
on  his  march  into  Thessaly,  he  at  length  awora  to 
the  treaty  at  PherM,  and  now  expreoriy  axdoded 
the  Phocians  from  it.  Deserted  by  Phalaecaa,  who 
had  made  conditions  for  himself  and  his  mercenaries, 
the  Phocians  offered  no  resistance  to  Philip.  Their 
cities  were  destroyed,  and  their  place  in  the  Aa»> 
phictyonic  council  was  made  over  to  the  king  of 
Macedonia,  who  was  appointed  also,  jointly  with 
the  Thebans  and  ThaMolions,  to  the  presidency 
of  the  Pythian  games.  Ruling  as  he  diil  over  a 
barbaric  nation,  such  a  recognition  of  his  Hellenic 
character  was  of  tha  greatest  valna  to  hinu  eepodany 
as  he  looked  forward  to  an  invasion  of  the  PerbL^u 
empire  in  the  name  of  Greece,  united  under  him  in 
a  p«at national  coofadaney.  That  bia  own  aa-' 
bition  should  point  to  this  wasnatunil  enough  ;  Vut 
the  "  Philip^  of  Isocratea,  which  was  composed  at 
this  period,  and  wbidi  vfgad  tha  king  to  tta  wrtar  i 
prise  in  question,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  moat  atriking 
instances  of  the  bUndness  of  an  amiable  visionaxy. 
The  delusion  of  tha  xfaatoridan  was  at  any  rale  not 
shared  bj  hb  fellow^tizens.  The  Athenians,  in- 
dignant at  having  been  out-witted  and  at  the  dis- 
appointment of  liieir  hopes  from  the  treaty,  showed 
their  resentment  by  omitting  10  Mod  their  ordinary 
di'ptitation  to  the  Pythian  i^ames,  at  which  Philip 
presided,  and  were  disposed  to  withhold  their  re- 
oognitian  of  him  aa  a  member  of  the  Amphietyonie 
league.  They  were  dissuaded,  however,  by  I>e- 
mosthenes,  in  his  oration  ^uu  the  Peace"  (b.& 
846),  from  an  aiAiUtion  of  anger  to  pariiooi  at 
once  and  inipote:it. 

Fhiiio  now  began  to  spread  his  tnarea  for  the 
ootaMWinwntof  Mo  faflaenee  in  dn  PalopeanawM»' 
by  holding  himself  out  to  the  Messenians,  Mega> 
lupolitaasi  and  Aigives,  as  their  protector  against 
Sparta.  To  eonnteract  thoio  attempte,  and  to 
awaken  the  states  in  question  to  the  tma  vlaw  af 
Philip^  diaracter  and  designs,  Demosthenes  went 
into  tha  Peloponnesus  at  the  head  of  aji  cmbtfiksy  ; 
hot  hb  eloquence  and  representations  met  with  na 
SUCCORS,  anil  Ptiilip  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens  to 
complain  of  the  stop  which  hod  bccu  taken  against 
him  and  of  the  accusatfama  with  wludi  ha  ban  bam 
assailed.  These  circumstances  (h.  r.  344)  gave  oc- 
casion to  the  second  Philiupic  of  Demoathenea,  but, 
though  the  jealoaay  of  the  Atheniana  waa  IhDj 
muM-d,  and  the  answer  which  they  returned  to  Ph  ilip 
does  not  appear  to  have  thoroaghlj  satisfied  hiai, 
atSI  no  inftingamant  af  the  peaea  took  plaea. 

The  game  year  was  marked  also  by  a  sn^' 

cessfui  expedition  of  Pliilip  into  illjria,  and  by  hii 
expulsion  for  tha  thiid  tina  af  tte  party  oiF  the 
tyntnts  from  PhoiM^  a  circumstance  which  fur- 
nished him  with  an  excuse  and  an  opportunity  fur 
reducing  the  whole  of  Thessaly  to  a  more  thorough 
dependence  on  himself  (Diod.  xvi.  69  ;  iVm.  is 
I'hiLEp.  p.  153;  Pseudo-Deni.  II„I.  p.  iU). 
It  appears  to  have  been  ia  u.  c.  ^4  J  tliat  he  made 
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nfnrffectoal  attrmpt  to  pain  an  ascendancy  in  Me- 
in,  tlirou^h  ih."  tniitors  Ptoeodorus  and  Perilnus 
id^m.  de  <A/r.  pp.  242,  324,  dbMl  £^  ^  435  ; 
Piat.  Pkoe.  13)  ;  and  in  the  mit!»^  ycnr  he  marched 
lotD  EfKiraa,  ud  compeUed  three  reiractory  towns 
iiihaQMMfiHi  diatiial^— BndonA,  Bacheta,  and 
^'^t-tv — to  f-nbmit  themwlvcs  to  his  brother-in- 
ii«  Akirandgr  (Pseudo-Dcm.  dt  Hal,  p.  84). 
Fran  tUi  qanter  iMawditelad  m  atlaek  on  Am- 
iocta  and  Acanuuiia,  tho  siictvss  of  which  would 
^jnt  inahlsd  bim  to  e£Ecct  an  onion  with  the  Aeto- 
Eaa,  vkoM  flmor  bo  bod  ■eened  b j  a  promise  of 
bkiaf  Nanpactas  for  them  from  the  Acha^Miis, 
led  so  to  <^)eo  a  way  for  himself  into  the  Pelopon- 
ktsoi,.  But  the  Athoiians,  roused  to  activity  by 
DwoMstbeneft.  sent  MAniidoCi  to  the  Pelopon- 
I'-'aii*  and  .  Icimanimis.  and  sncceedcd  in  formini? 
1  -i-g  league  ag-aiuhl  Philip,  who  was  obliged  in 
nosrqaeoce  to  abandon  his  design.  (Dera.  Phil. 
LI  r3.  120,  12f>  ;  A'  -^ch.  c.  Ctes.  pp.  (>'>,  67.) 

U  was  now  becoming  more  and  more  evident 
that  aetaal  orar  between  the  parties  ooold  not  be 
■r.ch  lonjrer  avoided,  and  the  iicsrotiations  confo- 
lomt  OS  Philip's  offer  to  modify  the  terms  of  the 
veatj  «f  M6  floffvod  only  to  diew  dw  cknenta  of 
diAct>fd  which  were  Bmouldering.     The  inattcru  in 
capite  vdatod  bhubIj  :  1.  to  the  island  of  tiaion- 
cnw,  vbiA  ^  Atihoaiom  repafiad  M  didr  own, 
si^  i  which  Philip  had  6«?izfd  after  opoUing  from  it 
c  bond  of  piimtes ;  2.  to  the  required  restitution 
ky  Philip  of  the  property  of  those  Athenians  who 
•m  residing  at  Potidaea  at  the  time  of  its  capture 
\r  Vtjj,  in  35<j  ;  3.  to  AmphipoHs  ;  4.  to  the 
Tj^ncioa  cities  which  I'hilip  had  tiken  after  the 
ptaos  of  M6  had  been  ratified  at  Athens  ;  5.  to 
t''ie  njpp'^rt  fj'xt-n  by  him  to  the  Cardiajis  in  their 
(turrei  about  their  boundaries  with  the  Athenian 
Ktdrffs  in  tbo  CliMioiMOM  [Diopkitubs]  ;  and  of 
ti'-se  qu<?»t!on-«  not  on«'  was  .vitisf.ictnrily  mljiislcJ, 
s*  v«  Mj  see  trom  the  speech  {Jttfl  'AXavyf^aov) 
•hieb  M  dofimd  fa  mam  to  a  latter  ftom 
Pn.Hp  to  the  Athenians  on  the  subject  of  their 
£arij  in  B.C.  342  Philip  marched  into 
Tonf  «Dd  Cenoblep|tee,  and  oot»> 
Uisbed  ei^onies  in  the  coinjr.erod  tiTritnry.  Ilosti- 
Boes  eoboed  between  the  Macedonians  and  Dio- 
ptitLes,  the  Athenian  commander  in  dio  Chers»- 
efSBs,  and  the  remoairtnuioe  sent  to  Athens  by 
Pliifip  cali»-d  forth  the  speech  of  Demosthenes 
Xt^f^^mfi^aifv)^  in  which  the  conduct  of  Diopeitha 
vMdeieDded,  as  also  the  third  PbilppiB,  ia  ooaM- 
q»we  of  which  the  Athenians  nppoar  to  havo  en- 
lefed  into  a  succeo»ful  negotiation  with  the  i\-r»ian 
ki«  far  an  dBmo  agasnot  Moeodonia  (PhiL  Ep. 
id  Afi.  ap.  Drm.  p.  1 60  ;  Diod.  xvi.  T'i  ;  Pans.  i. 
tii  An,  Amdt.  ii.  14).  The  operations  inEuboea 
io  a.a  MS  aad  I4l  [CaU4ao  ;  Clutarchus  ; 
Pa^.veviov  ;  PjKxao.s],  as  well  m  the  attack  of 
UMai^  sanctioned  by  Athens,  agiunst  the  towns  on 
ia  1^  of  Pagasae,  bronght  BHttterf  maier  to  a 
criHs,  and  Philip  tent  to  the  Athcriinn'^  a  l.  tter, 
TH  extant,  defending  his  own  conduct  aud  amugii- 
ieg  dMin.    Bat  the  siege  of  Pttfadiaa  and  By- 
ualiBB,  ia  which  he  was  engaged,  had  increased 
tJ>e  fedini^  of  alarm  and  anger  at  Athens,  and  a 
fleat*  was  passed,  on  the  motion  of  Demosthenes, 
KOiriBf  llba  tiT^*B*-^  citieiL   Chores,  to 
the  armament  was  at  first  entrusU-d,  cflf.'cled 
'nthor  worse  than  nothing ;  but  Pbocion, 
■did  Uiat  aoapdled  Philip  to  niaa  the 
«o«iafhrfhAe torn (iLC. 9.^9).  (Withiaapiet 
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to  Selymbria,  see  Newman*  in  thai 
vol.  i.  pp.  153,  154.) 

This  gleam,  however,  of  Athenian  pnMpari^ 
was  drstinod  to  lie  as  pihort  as  it  was  glorious. 
Philip,  battled  in  Thrace,  carried  his  arms  against 
Atheas,  •  SeytUan  prinee,  fimn  whom  he  had  ra- 
cfivcri  insult  and  injury.  The  campaign  was  a 
successful  one  ;  but  on  bis  return  from  the  Danube 
hb  maidi  was  opposed  by  the  TribalK,  aad  in  a 
battle  which  he  fought  with  them  he  received  a 
severe  wtnind.  This  expedition  he  would  Rcvm  to 
bavo  andorlaken  partly  in  the  hope  of  deluding  the 
Greeks  into  the  belief  that  Grecian  poliUcs  occupied 
his  attention  less  than  heretofore  ;  and  meanwhile 
Aeschines  and  his  party  were  blindly  or  treache- 
rously promoting  his  designs  against  the  liberties 
of  their  country.  For  the  way  in  which  they  did 
M),  and  for  the  events  which  ensued  down  to  the 
fatal  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  in  B.C.  998i,thaieadoria 
referred  to  the  article  Dbmosthenot. 

The  effect  of  this  last  decisive  victory  was  to 
lay  Greece  at  the  foot  of  Philip  ;  and,  if  wo  may 
1"'l'('ve  the  w'veml  stntcnuMifs  of  Thenpompiis,  Dio- 
dorus,  and  Plutarch,  be  gave  vent  to  his  exultation 
in  a  moat  nnaeemly  manner,  and  eetobrated  Ua 

triumph  with  dniiiken  orgies,  reeling  forth  from  tho 
banquet  to  visit  the  held  of  battle,  and  singiiw  da> 
risively  tha  BWiwiMieaMaiit  of  tha  daevaea  of  Da- 
tnosthenaib  ftUing  aa  it  doaa  into  a  oonie  lambie 

verse,— 

(Theopomp.  ap.  Atk.  x.  p.  435  ;  Diod.  xvi.  87  ; 
Plut.  Dem.  20.)  Yet  he  extended  to  the  Athe- 
niana  treatment  far  more  fiivourablc  than  they 
could  hate  hoped  to  have  received  frnm  hini.  Their 
citisent  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  were  sent 
home  without  ransom,  due  funeral  rites  were  paid 
to  their  dead,  whose  bones  Philip  commissioned 
Antipater  to  bear  to  Atheno ;  tbeir  eonstitutiott 
was  left  untouched ;  and  theb  territory  was  even 
increased  by  the  restoration  of  Oropua,  which  was 
taken  from  the  Thebana.  On  Thebes  the  con- 
<tnarar^  tengaanea  idl  mora  heavily.  Boddea  tha 

Id^s  nf  Oropus,  he  deprived  her  of  her  supremacy 
in  Boeotia,  |^aoed  her  government  in  the  hands  of 
a  faction  devoted  to  h»  faitaraats,  and  garrisoned 
the  Cadmeia  with  Macedonian  troops.  The  weak* 
nesa  to  which  he  thus  reduced  her  made  it  safe  for 
him  to  deal  leniently  with  Athens,  a  course  to 
whidi  ho  wonld  bo  inclined  by  his  prediloetion  for 
a  city  BO  rich  in  science  and  art  and  literature,  no 
less  than  by  the  wish  of  increasing  his  popularity 
and  his  character  for  moderation  throughout  (>re<>ce. 
And  now  he  seemed  to  have  indeed  witltin  his 
reach  the  acconiphsimieut  of  the  gr^t  object  of  hia 
ambition,  the  inwarion  and  conqtiest  of  the  Perdaa 
empire.  In  a  congress  held  at  Corinth,  which  was 
attended,  according  to  bis  invitation,  by  deputies 
from  ovary  Grrdan  alato  with  tho  omeption  of 
Sparta,  war  with  Persia  was  determined  on,  and 
the  king  of  Macedonia  was  appointed  to  commaudi 
tho Ibreoi  of  ^aadoaal  eonMorscy.  He  thaa 
advanced  into  the  Peloponnesus,  where  he  invaded 
and  ravaged  Laconia,  and  compelled  the  Lacedae* 
monians  to  nurender  a  portion  of  their  territory  to 
Argoo,  Tegea,  Megalopolis,  and  MesMnia ;  and, 
havine  thus  weakeued  and  humbled  Sparta  and 
estahli^lied  his  power  through  the  whole  of  (ireece, 
he  n>turne<l  home  ia  dm  tetter  and  of  B.  C.  .338. 
In  tho  Mowioff  jaar  Wa  nmriage  with  Cloor 
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Min,  the  daughter  of  AttAlus,  one  of  his  peneralt 
iCtaOPATR^,  No.  1  ],  led  to  the  ino«t  serious  dis- 
turbances in  his  family.  OlrmpiM  and  Alexander 
withdrew  in  great  indignation  from  Macedonia,  the 
^rwag  priMB  taking  nAige  in  IHyria,  wMA  «cms 
m  consequence  to  have  1»eeii  involved  in  war  with 
Philm,  whiie  Oi^mpias  tied  to  £pcinu  and  incited 
W  wollMr  AlnoMMMr  t*  talw  ipngeuoe  on  bar 
hnslvind.  But  this  (l:in;;or  I'hilip  averted  by  pro- 
mising his  daiubtcr  Cieopatra  in  nuurriage  to  his 
Wothar-mbv  [Cl«oi»atila,  No.  2],  and  Oljmpiaa 
and  her  son  relumed  home,  still  howev«'r  masking 
reaeotment  under  a  show  of  recouciliaiion.  The 
bfeach  between  Philip  and  Alexander  appean  to 
have  been  further  widened  by  the  suspicion  which 
the  Intter  entertained  that  his  father  meant  to 
exclude  him  ftom  the  succession.  This  feeling  was 
•mnj^hened  in  AlexnnderV  mind  by  tfia  ptvpoeed 
nir\rri,»u»»  of  his  half-brotht-r  Arrhi<lacn»  with  the 
daiitjhttT  of  Pixodarus,  the  Carian  satnip,  to  whom 
accordingly  he  sent  to  negotiate  for  the  hand  of  the 
bdy  for  himself.  Philip  discovered  the  intripnc 
and,  being  higlilj  exatpetmted,  punished  those  who 
Imd  bwn  tlw  <WrfhmwMHrti  af  it  wlA  iayptW 
ment  and  exile.  Meanwhile,  his  preparations  for 
his  Asiatic  exoeditioo  were  not  negleGted,  and  earljr 
In  B.  e.  S89  m  ttnt  fineea  failo  /Ma,  imd«r  Fa^ 
mi-Tiion,  Amyntus,  and  Attains  tn  dra',v  of^r  lha 
Greek  cities  to  hia  cause.  Hut  the  neat  enterprite 
vaa  naerred  tn  a  higher  genhn  a  more  rigor- 
ous hand.  In  the  suinnu-r  of  the  last-mentioned 
year  Philip  iield  a  grand  festival  at  Aegae,  to  so- 
lemnise the  nuptials  of  his  daughter  with  Alex- 
ander of  Epeirua.  It  was  attended  by  de])iitie<> 
from  the  cliicf  stati-s  of  Gn-ece,  lirin^ing  ifltlfn 
crowns  as  pr«««:uls  to  the  Macedonian  king,  wliile 

tnm  tha  Athoniim  tkata  «aaw  also  a  decree,  de- 

ahring  that  any  conspirator  apainst  Philip  wtm 
adil^t  flee  for  refuge  to  Athens,  thould  be  delivered 
Vjjk  The  eolenmitteo  af  tha  anBoiid  day  of  lha  fee- 

tival  commenced  with  a  splendid  procession,  in 
which  an  image  of  Philip  was  presumptuously 
bona  along  aaiongtt  thooa  of  tba  twahe  Olympian 
gods.  He  himvlf  aiivuno'd  in  a  white  roW  be- 
tween his  son  atid  the  bridegroom,  having  given 
ordert  to  his  goarda  to  keep  atadiilaacatnai  him, 
as  be  had  sufficient  protection  in  the  goodwill  of 
the  whole  of  Greece.  As  he  drew  near  to  the 
theatre,  a  youth  of  noUe  blood,  named  Paoaaniaa. 
nulled  forward  and  plunged  into  his  side  with  fatal 
eflTfct  a  Celtic  sword,  «liich  he  had  liiddi-n  und^r 
his  dress.  The  assasisin  immediately  piirsiucd 
and  slain  by  some  of  the  royal  guards.  His  motive 
for  the  deed  in  stated  by  Aristotle  {Potit.  v.  10,  M. 
Bekk.)  to  have  been  private  resentment  against 
PkiHpi,  ta  whom  he  had  oompialned  in  vain  of  a 
gross  ontragp  offered  to  him  by  Attain*.  Olympias 
and  Alexander,  however,  were  ■usjpected  of  being 
ImpKeatedin  tile  pbt,  and  Ae  inaiMdbBaeenuon^ 
ton  well-promuli'd  an  far  as  Olympias  is  concerned. 
The  murder,  it  is  said,  bad  been  preceded  by  omena 
and  warnings.  Philip  Imd  eemnltod  tfca  D^lla 
aiade  about  his  projected  expedition  fa  Ada,  and 
Iwd  received  the  ambiguous  answer, — 

ItfrevTCU  ititf  i  rovpos,  Ix**  WAos,  (mv  6  Sfwrmv, 

A  pain,  thf  omrle  of  Trophonius  had  desired  him 
to  beware  of  a  chariot,  in  conM-ijnence  of  which  he 
Utm  entered  one  ;  but  the  sword  with  which  Pau- 
snnia*  slew  him  had  the  figure  of  a  chariot  rarvi'd 
in  ivory  on  its  hilt.  Lastly,  at  the  banquet  which 
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closed  the  first  day*s  festivities  at  Argae,  the  tra- 
gedian NeoptolemuB  recitcnl.  at  I'kilip^  desire,  a 
piece  of  lyrical  pootr}',  which  was  intended  tn 
apply  to  the  appro.aching  downfal  of  the  Persian 
king,  and  spoke  of  the  vanity  of  human  prosperity 
and  of  far-reaching  hopes  cut  short  bv  death .  ( Diod. 
xvi.  91,  92  ;  AeL  V,H.  iii.  45  ;  Cic  de  J^aL  J  { 
Pkos.  viiL  7.) 

Philip  died  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  hi«  5»jy!^ 
and  the  twenty-fourth  of  bis  reign,  leaving  for  his 
son  a  great  wwk  indeed  tada,  totdbo  a  grent  help 
for  its  accomplishment  in  Ae  condition  of  Grcf^oe 
and  of  Macedoniji ;  Onese  ao  for  subject  aa  to  be 
incapable  of  impeding  hit  entetfiise,--  Macedonia 
with  an  organixed  army  and  a  military  discipline 
unknown  before,  and  with  a  body  of  nobles  bound 
closely  to  the  throne,  chiefly  through  the  plan  io> 
troduced  or  extended  by  Philip, of  gaffaering  txmmi 
the  kin^  the  sons  of  the  great  families,  nnd  prt>- 
viding  for  their  rducation  at  court,  while  be  em- 
ployed them  in  attendance  on  his  person,  like  tha 
pages  in  thf  feudal  times.  (Ael.  T. //.  xir.  49; 
Arr.  Anab.  iv.  lli  ;  Curt  viii.  6,  8  ;  VaL 
8,  ext.  1.) 

Philip  hrtd  a  creat  number  of  wives  and 
binesL    Besides  Olympias  and  Cleopatra,  wm  tamf 
meatlen,  1.  Me  ilrat  wke  Aadala,  aa  UlyriaB  ptia- 

cess.  and  the  mother  of  Cvnaiie  ;  2.  Philn.rfainrof 
Derdas  and  Msrhataa,  a'  princess  of  Elrniocie ; 
3.  Nieesipolie  ef  Ptiene,  the  ne^Mref  Theesalo- 

nica  ;  4.  Philinna  of  Larisaa,  the  mother  of  Arrhi- 
daeus ;  5.  Meda,  daughter  of  Cithelas,  king  of 
Thrace  ;  6.  Arsinoe,  the  mother  of  Ptolemy  I., 
king  of  Egypt,  with  whom  iha  wna  ptcgnamt  when 
«he  married  Laeus.   To  these  nnmerons  ronnectiona 
temperament  aa  well  as  policy  M^einti  to  have  ill> 
dined  him.    He  was  strongly  addicted,  indeed,  to 
"^•nsnal  enjoyment  of  every  kind,  with  which  (not 
unlike  Louis  XL  of  France,  in  some  of  the  lighter 
parte  ef  Ue  ekancter)  be  combined  a  tarn  ler 
humour,  not  always  nver  nice,  and  a  sort  of  ea*v, 
genial  good-nature,  which,  as  it  costs  nothing  and 
calle  fsf  BO  eacriftce,  ie  eAca  fomid  In  oomieetioa 
with  the  projwnMty  to  mdf  indul^fnce.     Yet  his 
passions,  however  etrong,  were  always  kept  iu  »ub- 
jeetion  to  Ids  tatemli  and  aMUdeae  Tiawa,  and, 
in  the  words  of  bishop  Thirl  wall,  '*it  was  eome- 
thing  great,  that  one  who  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of 
animal  existence  so  keenly,  should  have  encountered 
so  much  toil  and  danger  for  glory  and  empire** 
(f/mw,  vol.  vi.  p.  y6).    He  was  fond  of  M-ience 
and  literature,  in  the  patronage  of  which  he  ap[M*ars 
to  have  been  lilieml  ;  and  his  appiecfotion  of  great 
mind"*  is  t»hown,  if  not  by  his  presnnifd  intimacy 
with  Plato,  at  any  rate  by  his  undoubted  connection 
with  Aristotle.     His  own  physical  and  mcatal 
qualifications  for  the  station  which  h"  fill-  d  and  th(» 
career  of  conquest  which  he  followed,  were  of  the 
highest  Older a  raitail  fiaaw  aad  a  nelile  and 
c<imnianding  presence  ;  **  ready  eloquence,  to  which 
art  only  uppUed  the  cultivation  requisite  to  satisfy 
tiha  foetldHnu  deamdi  of  a  thateiiad  age  ;  quick- 
ness of  observation,  acuteness  ef  diMtrament,  pre- 
sence of  mind,  fertility  of  invention,  and  dext^^rity 
in  the  management  of  men  and  tilings**  (Thirl  iraii, 
vol  V.  p.  169).    In  the  pwaait  if  km  politiui 
objects  he  was,  as  we  have  seen,  nnscmpnlons,  nnd 
ever  ready  to  resort  to  duplicity  and  corruption. 
Yet,  iHmn  we  consider  the  humanity  and  gen«roea  ' 
clemency  which  have  gained  for  him  from  Cir^ro 
{de  Off.  i.       the  praise  ot  having  been  **  always 
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pftt,"  aod  » bkh  he  eeenM  to  have  practised  quite 
liaadiftaBcMMaifiMai  pattey*  wamfwtH 

admit  that  he  docs  not  nppear  to  ditadrantage,  even 
bj  the  aide  of  hie  fellow-con- 

/aii  £<jr,  «k  Cbr^  de  Cien.^  tU  Pac. ;  Arsch.  d* 
ftii.  Xm,  t,  Ctau;  laeer.  PAWL,  ^  ad  FiuL; 

Alu^H^ei  Imp.  Ap^fJi.;  Ath.  xi.  p.  476,  xiii. 
{L  &57.  sir.  p.  614  :  Strab.  vii  pp.  307,  320,  323, 
m  p^k.  361,  374,  ix.  p.  487  ;  AeL  F.  H.  ir.  19, 
Ti.  1.  hii.  12,  15,  xii.  53,  54,  xiiL  7,  11  ;  Gi-ll.  ir. 
1 :  Cic  rf«  Of.  ii.  14,  15.  Ttuv.  Qnar.H.  r.  14,  rW 
.4.1 1.  16;  Poljb.  ii.  48,  iii.  6,  v.  10,  viii.  11  —  13, 
:i.  '28,  &c  zriL  14  ;  Lelnnd,  L^/e  of  Pkdip; 
W:nicm-»ki,  Comm.  ffist.  et  Chmnol.  in  Dem.  Ornt. 
«t  OiT.;  Dnunann,  Ceteh.  dc$  Vetfallt  der  Grieck- 
mien  StMUu ;  Waehanrath,  Hitt.  AwL  toL  iL  Eng. 
tatL;  \V.M*ke,  fir  Iftfperh.  Errorum  in  Hist, 
AO.  Gtmtn»  i  IhirlwaU'e  Uutar^  o/  Ctmo*, 


eoof  or  rmxnvm  iii»  kim  or  ai acmmnu. 

PHILIPPUSIII.  (♦f\«nraf>,kii«of  Macb- 

>'MA.  The  name  of  Philip  was  bestowed  by  the 
Mjicedoniaa  amy  upon  Arrhidaeus,  the  bMtaid 
M>  of  Philip  II,  wImb  ¥a  WMraiMd  to  the  Hmme 
afterthe  death  of  Alexander  ITT.,  and  is  the  only 
<Hrihtioo  which  appears  upon  hia  coini.  Ue 
MmA  to  MMedonia,  where  \m  and  life  wHe 
EofftewRe  put  to  death  by  ordrr  of  Olymplas, 
ft'C  S17*  For  lus  lile  and  rekn,  aec  Ajirui- 

[B.H.ai 


•r  murrvt  III.  BOM  or  MAeBooMU. 


PHILIPPUS  IV.  (♦iAiinrof),  king  of  Mac»- 
BoxiA,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Caaiander,  whom  he 
MNlMaB  the  throne,  k  < .  297,  or,  according  to 
HmtnT),  early  in  296.  The  exact  period  of  his 
ttt^  is  uooertaiiit  hut  it  appears  to  have  lasted 
«lf«fc»Mi«M,  «kM  fct  «M  carried  «ff  kgr  ft 
*«waipttTe  disorder,  B.C  296.  No  events  are 
"cwtcd  to  ua  of  thia  ahoct  iotanral ;  but  it  appears 
^  he  MdMdaed  «ba  fAmAf  Mhtfooe  with 
i  which  had  been  established  by  his  father. 


*"nn;  Drojsen,  H^Umism.  vol.  L  pp.  565,  566  ; 


ooai  or  wiiuww  ir.  mi«  or  UMmoomk, 

PHILIPPUS  V.  (♦Ui.wcfX  king  of  Macb- 
DOMA,  eon  of  Demetritu  II.,  waa  one  iiiF  iIm  abbil 

and  most  rmiiient  of  tbf  Mncodonian  monarchi. 
It  appe;ira  that  he  was  boni  in  the  year  iku  237t 
and  he  was  thus  only  oi^lit  yean  dd  at  thadnlkaf 
his  father  Demetrius.  The  sovereign  power  was  con- 
sequently assumed  by  his  uncle  Antigonus  Dmoii, 
who,  tkoogh  he  certainly  mled  aa  king  rather  thaa 
merely  as  guardian  of  his  nephew,  was  faithful  to 
the  intereata  of  Philip,  whom  he  regarded  as  kia 

sovereignty  at  hi*  death,  in  lu  c.  220,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  hie  own  children.  (Polvb.  ii.  4a,  70» 
iv.2;  FnM.YiB.S.89;  JaaliB.icra.4i  PBiphyc. 
ap.  Euseb.  Arm.  p.  1 58.)  He  waa  careful  hoBtvw  to 

Xint  friends  of  his  own  to  all  the  more  important 
•s  of  the  state ;  one  of  whom,  Apelles,  bon  tha 
title  of  guardian  of  Uie  young  king  (Polybkir.  87)i 
though  the  latter  Reems  to  have  in  fact  assumed  the 
admiuistratiun  uf  affairs  into  his  own  hands  from 
dw  ytgf  beginning  of  his  reign.  The  prudent  and 
v^rous  administration  of  Antigonus  had  greatly 
■txengthened  the  Macedonian  empire  ;  but  the  youtk 
of  Philip.  iHw  was  only  se»aBteeB  yean  old  at  tha 
time  of  his  accession  (Polyh.  iv.  5;  Justin  makes 
him  only  fourteen ^was  r^arded  with  contempt  by 

tunity  to  commit  acts  of  npgrPBsinn  and  hostility  in 
the  i'eloponnese.  Aratus  and  the  Achaaans  inune- 
diately  applied  to  tiia  young  king  for  assistance  | 
but  Philip,  though  not  unmindful  of  his  allies,  was 
at  first  unwilling  to  engage  in  open  war  with  the 
Aetoliana  on  account  of  what  he  regarded  aa  men 
plmdering  asyiditiona.  Soon,  however,  the  dstet 
of  the  Achaeant  at  Caphyae,  and  the  daring  out- 
rage of  the  Aetolians  in  seising  and  burning  Cy- 
naetha,  aroused  him  to  tha  Baenaity  of  imint  tliata 
action,  and  he  proceeded  in  person  to  Corinth  at  the 
head  of  a  considerable  forc«^.  He  arrived  too  late 
to  act  against  th«  Aatolians,  wha  had  dnaigr 
quitted  the  Peloponnese.  hut  by  advancing  to 
Tegea  he  socoeeded  in  overawing  the  Lacedaeaw- 
niana,  tAa  w«rs  teendy  diipoaad  to  fiuroBr  tha 
Aetolians,  and  for  a  time  priventod  them  from 
quitting  the  caan  of  their  allies.  He  next  pre- 
sided at  a  gaBMil  BMB^y  af  lha  AchaaaBa  aBd 
other  allied  states  at  Corinth,  at  which  war  was 
declared  against  the  Aetolians  by  the  common 
consent  of  all  present,  including  besides  Philip 
himself  and  the  Achaeans,  the  BoeotiaBa*  PhaekBa* 
Rpeirots,  Acamanians,  and  MeMenians.  Few  of 
these,  however,  were  either  disposed  or  ready  to 
take  an  active  part  in  immediBto  haalOiliaa,  whila 
the  I^amlaemonians  and  Kleans  openly  espoused 
the  cauM  of  the  Aetolians.  it  was  evident  thera- 
9m  Ihal  lha  chief  IrnidoB  «f  tha  war  wodd  d^ 

volvc  upon  Philip  and  the  Achaeans,  and  the  young 
king  returned  to  Macedonia  to  prepare  ibr  the  con- 
test ( Pulyk  iv.  &,  9. 1 6, 19, 39— tt.  91—99 1  Ptal. 
AraL  47).  His  first  care  was  to  fortify  his  own 
inBtiani^^UBit the  aeighbwri^g  harbarians, and 

V  4 
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he  was  uble  lo  conclude  a  treaty  with  Scerdilaidat, 
king  of  lUjiia,  who  undertook  to  ajuail  the  Aeto- 
Uans  by  sea.  Early  in  l}ii>  ensuing  sprint;  (b. c. 
21 9 )  Philip  entered  Epcirus  wiib  aii  army  of  1 5,000 
foot  and  800  hone,  and  was  quicklj  joined  by  the 
whole  forces  of  the  Kpf'ir>t>  ar.d  Acamaniana  ;  but 
Ilia  soGceues  were  limited  to  the  reduction  of  ^onie 
Ibfflt  and  tovn  m  the  fhmtieii  of  AetoUa  and 
Acamania,  and  to  the  nivap.*  of  the  nHj  ilning 
countiy,  when  bo  wa»  replied  to  Macedonia  by 
the  new*  of  an  fariMioB  of  tlit  Dwduiamk  The 
barbarians,  indeed,  retired  on  hearing  of  hi>  ri  ti:rn. 
bat  Philip  ipent  the  remainder  of  tbo  lanuuec  and 
anturan  m  TboMaly,  and  it  vaa  not  vntfl  the 
winter  had  already  set  in,  and  hi*  Achaean  alliet 
had  begim  to  despair  of  his  arrival,  that  he  sud- 
denly presented  hunself  at  Corinth  at  the  head  of 
•  MBaU  bnt  aelaet  army.  This  unexpected  ma- 
n<t;nvre  was  completely  successful  ;  he  surprised 
and  totally  defeated  a  force  of  Aetolian  and  Eleian 
tnopa  under  Eoripidaa,  and  following  up  his  ad- 
vantage, took  the  strong  fortress  of  Psophis  by  a 
sadden  auault,  laid  waste  without  opposition  the 
ridi  plaint  of  Bia»  and  iImb  adnncing  into  Tri- 
j'':yl'a,  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  of  that 
region,  though  abounding  in  strongholds,  within 
«ix  iay.  Aftor  Ab  bnOiart  campaign,  1m  took 
up  his  quartiM  s  at  Argos  for  the  renuUMMt  of  the 
winter.  (Polyb.  iv.  37,  57,  61— «2.) 

TIm  ensuing  spring  (ii.c  218)  he  fint  tamed 
his  attention  to  the  reduction  of  the  important 
island  of  Cephallenia,  but  failed  in  an  attack  on 
the  city  of  Palae  in  consequence  of  the  tr«u:hery 
and  ttlioMdaal  «f  oae  of  his  own  officers,  Leontius, 
who  ptirponely  prr'vonted  the  troops  under  his 
command  from  carrying  the  breiich  by  assault. 
Hereupon  Philip  abandoned  the  enterprise ;  but 
landing  suddenly  at  the  head  of  the  Anibmcian 
gol^  he  penetrated  unexpectedly  into  the  heart  of 
Aotoilia,  where  he  onxpraed  the  capital  dtf  of 
Thormns,  in  which  all  the  wealth  and  treasures  of 
the  Aetolian  leaders  were  deposited.  The  whole 
«f  tbeoe  Ml  into  the  banda  of  tba  kia|,  and  w«c« 
ritluT  carried  off  or  destroyed,  together  with  a 
vast  quantiu  of  arms  and  armour  j  but  not  content 
*wMi  thie,  niflip  att  fire  to  the  aaovd  bdldings, 
and  dehtroyed  all  the  statues  and  other  works  of 
art  with  which  they  were  adorned.  The  Aetoliau 
in  vaia  attacked  his  army  on  bb  retreat,  and  be 
aoeeeeded  in  carrying  off  the  spoils  in  s.-ifety  to  his 
fleet.  (Polyb.  V.  -2—9,  1.%  14.)  Having  by  this 
sudden  blow  struck  terror  into  the  Aetolians  them- 
'aelvee,  he  next  turned  his  acme  agunst  their  Pelo- 
ponneBian  allies,  and  retuminginall  haste  to  Corinth, 
iiMejnbled  the  Achiwan  forces,  and  invaded  I«iconia 
before  the  Spartans  had  heard  of  his  having  quitted 
AetoHa.  Descending  the  valley  of  the  Kunnas  he 
passed  close  to  Sparta  itsclt^  laid  waste  the  whole 
coontry  as  iar  as  Taenarus  and  Malea,  and  on  his 
return  totally  defeated  the  forces  with  which  Ly- 
cuigua  had  occupied  tbo  heights  near  Sparta,  in 
order  to  telereept  bit  ratieat.  {Id.  v.  17—24.) 
An  attempt  was  now  made  by  the  Chians  .md 
Rhodians  to  effect  a  peace  by  their  mediation ;  but 
though  Philip  ooneented  lo  a  tmee  tat  tbo  porpoee 
of  CHiyfag  on  the  negotiation*,  these  proved  abor- 
tive, and  the  war  was  still  continued.  The  ^pen- 
tionsof  thenextyear  (ac2l7)  wewlesabriffiaat, 
but  fortune  still  favoured  the  arms  of  Philip  and 
Ms  allies  ;  the  king,  who  had  returned  to  Maot- 
donia,  took  the  important  fortress  of  ByUzoni,  in 


Paconia,  whidi  was  well  calculated  to  check  the 
inroads  of  the  Danlanians,  and  afterwards  in  vatlt-tl 
Thessnly,  where  he  reduced  the  Phthiotic  Thfbea*i 
The  Actia<au»,  on  their  side,  had  raiaed  iaT]gei 
forces,  and  eaiiiad  on  the  war  with  amdi  m»*  i  ■  sia  | 
in  the  Peloponnese.  Meanwhile,  eventa  of  f.irl 
greater  importance  had  been  passing  in  Italy*  usxd.  | 

the  news  of  the  battle  of  Th«asyniene,wUdii«aclbed  I 

Philip  while  he  was  celebratintr  the  Nemcan  j^-amea  ■ 
at  Aigos,  determined  him  to  listen  to  the  ovexXstrea  ■ 
for  panea  wUeb  bad  been  leaewnd  Ij  thn  aMftttnl ! 
powers,  the  Chians,  Rhodians,  and  PlolaBiV*  kiii^  ; 
of  iJDrpt.  A  tteatv  wat  toon  hroq^t  about,  by  • 
which  it  was  agreed  that  both  parlMe  fthould  n-  \ 
tain  what  they  then  posseseed ;  and  thus  ciid«d«  ; 
after  a  duration  of  three  years,  the  contest  com- 
monly known  as  the  Social  War.  (Poljb.  v.  i*4.  ! 
29,  30,  97—106.) 

Dunnc'  the  course  of  these  events  it  is  certain  ', 
that  the  character  of  Philip  appears  in  the  nio»t  ; 
vourable  light.  Tbiooghout  the  military  opetstSoas  ' 
he  displayed  uncommon  abilities.    His  daring  tttri 
rapid  movements  disconcerted  all  the  plans  of  lua 
enonica ;  and  the  boldaeaa  of  hie  oonoeptiaM  wm  I 
accompanied  with  a  vigour  and  skin  in  the  execti-  | 
tion  of  them,  which  might  have  done  credit  to  the 
oldeit  and  aoost  practised  genenL  Bnt  Ma  military 
talents  were  accompanied  with  merits  of  a  t»tiQ 
higher  order.   Uis  policr  inclined  always  to  the 
mw  of  danenej  ana  nwdeiatlon,  and  be  had  esta- 
blished a  well-earned  popularity  throodtout  Greece, 
by  repeated  proofs  of  generosity  and  good  fid ih. 
So  high,  indeed,  was  his  character  in  Uiese  respects, 
that  all  the  cities  of  Crete  are  said  to  hxwB  xrohuita- 
rily  united  in  placing  themselvesunderhis  protection  I 
and  patronage  (Polyb.  vii.  12  ;  Phit,  J  rat.  48).  ! 
Unfortunately  these  favoarable  dispoeitiona  wetw  | 
not  destined  to  last  long  ;  and  the  change  that 
subsequently  came  over  his  character  appears  to 
have  commenced  ahnost  immediately  after  the  doaa 
of  the  Social  VS'ar.    It  is  scarcely  prnhaWa^  aa  vag- 
gcsted  by  Plutarch,  that  his  nataialiy  evil  diipiaitkm 
bad  baco  hitherto  icatndned  hf  mt.  and  that  h» 

now  first  bc^jan  toAow himself  in  his  true  colour*; 
Polybius  moro  pbnulbljr  ascribes  the  change  in  hia 
character  to  Me  faiflnenee  of  e^  coaBaellon ; 

thoutjh  thr<o  very  probably  did  no  more  than  ao- 
oelerate  the  natural  eflboia  too  often  produced  hv 
the  faitoziealion  of  aoeeeee  and  the  possession  of 
arbitniry  power  at  an  early  age.    It  u  certain  at 
least  that  the  evil  connsi>Ilor8  were  not  wnuiin;;. 
Apelles  and  the  other  officers  to  whom  the  chief 
posts  in  the  administration  had  been  coufidaA  by 
Antigonus  Doson,  hail  hnpod  to  hold  the  uncon- 
trolled direction  of  atfairs,  under  the  reign  of  the 
young  kiiif.'.  and  could  ill  brook  to  see  their  powef 
(snpjilaiiti  (1  by  the  growing  influence  of  Anitns 
who  at  this  period  chiedy  swayed  the  counsels  of 
Philip.    Having  ftiled  in  repeated  attempu  to  an- 
dermine  the  power  of  the  Achaean  leader,  by 
calumnies  and  intnguei,  they  went  so  &r  as  ta 
engage  in  the  aaoet  tfeaaniabte  achemaa  §at  fiua* 
trating  all  the  designs  of  Philip  himself,  aad 
thwarting  the  Miccese  of  his  military  enteipriaaa. 
Tbeir  madiinattons  wwe  al  kngtb  Aeoomcd, 
and  Apelles  hinuelf,  together  with  Leontius  and 
Mc^galeaa,  the  partMia  of  hu  guilt,  were  aererallY 
pat  to  death.   (Polyb.  ir.  7«,  82—87,  t.  2,  4,  14 
—16,  25—28  ;  Plut.  Arat.  48.) 

But  the  removal  of  these  advers.irie«  wa«»  far 
from  giving  to  Aratus  the  increased  power  aud  ia- 
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night  lam  %mk  Ufajpttdl.  A 

Bocv  dasgerouB  rival  had  alreadj  made  his  appm^ 
m  thsmttau  of  Fbrn*,  who,  after  hu  ezpul- 
k»  m  tehim  Iqr  tfc*  Bomm  [Db- 
,  966^  bad  taken  rernge  at  the  court 
if  Pkili|s  and  w>on  acquired  unbounded  influence 
mnx  the  mind  of  the  young  king.  It  waatbe  Pho- 
csik  who  iirvt  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  foreign 
y^K-y  of  Philip,  by  directing  his  attention  to  the 
•me  of  alSeurs  beyond  the  loiiiiin  bca  ;  and  pei^ 
Maiai  felB  to  amdndt  ftuoe  with  the  Aetoliant, 
tv  order  to  watch  the  conteat  which  wa«  going  on 
Hk  lialT.  (Poljh.  ir.  66,  12,  101,  li)5  ;  JutUn. 
IWoAMoB  of  the  young  king 


JV 


,-  tlic  prospect  thus  held  out  to  him,  but 
tie  did  not  d«em  the  time  yet  oome  openly  to  take 
fHt  ia  tfc»««MMl,  nd  fa  Ae  nenvliuo  hk  a*> 

was 


bwuig  year  (b.< 
mtmn,  aai  • 


turned  to  the  Bide  of  Illyria.  Scor- 
of  that  anintcy,  had  abandoned  the 
losin  iMOBrch,  by  wbon  ha 
crrmtd  himwif  aggrieved  ;  and  had  taken  advan- 
toge  of  PhiHp*!  absence  in  Greece  to  occapy  Mime 
tBTna  and  fertrewes  on  the  frontiers  of  the  two 
•MBCrieaL  The  recovery  of  these  occupied  Philip 
during  the  mnainder  of  the  gummer  of  2 1 7,  and  the 
vinter  was  spent  principally  in  the  preparation  and 
e^pment  of  a  tte.-t  with  which  he  designed  to 
attaik  the  coasUof  lilyri.L  Hut  scarcely  had  he  en- 
tRttd  the  Adriatic  in  the  following  summer  (n.  c 
SICX  vhn  the  ramoor  that  a  Roman  flaet  was 
coaling  to  the  assiitmce  of  Scerdilaidas  intpircd  hira 
with  auch  akna  that  he  made  a  hasty  reti«at  to 
CrpbaQada,  and  dlaiwiidiwUlidniw  toMaoadowii, 

witlinit  altt'iiiptirii;  anything  farther  (Poly}),  v.  lOC 
<^liO).  But  the  newt  of  the  neat  disaster  sua- 
IriMi  hf  the  Rann  «nm  «t  Quhm  toon  after 
decided  Philip  openly  to  espouse  tlit-  ctiuse  of  Car-  ' 
lhage,  and  he  dewatched  Xeoophaues  to  Italy  to 
Mdade  a  treaty  of  allianoe  with  HauiibaL  Unfor- 
MMlriy  the  ambassador,  after  hsving  successfully 
»rc«inpli*hed  hi*  mission,  on  bis  return  fell  into  the 
hsnds  of  the  Komaus,  who  thus  became  aware  of  the 
f»j«ct9  of  PhiIif,niiBaediately  stationed  a  fleet 
M  Bnmdusium.  to  prevent  him  from  croasin?  into 
Italy  ;  while  the  king  bunself,  on  the  contrary,  re- 
■afaad  fv  n  km  time  in  ignwmre  of  the  result  of 
hb  •  -.'otiation*,  and  it  was  not  till  l  it  *  iii  t!ie  fol- 
c.  215)  that  he  sent  a  second 
tNnty  of  alUanea  waa  ddrai- 
between  him  and  the  Carthn- 
(Liv.  xxiii.  33,  34,  38,  ; 
Myhb&S,^9;  Appiaa,  JWm  1  j  Joatb,  sxis. 

Whether  Philip  really  meditated  at  tbia  time 
the  invadon  of  Italy,  or«wa«  merely  dedlMa  «f 
csiabludiing  his  power  over  all  the  countries  east 
«f  the  Adriatic,  it  is  certain  that  his  proceedings 
vere  narked  by  an  unaooountable  degree  of  hent»- 
llm  and  delay.  Ha  ndhftd  the  remainder  of  the 
■PsaoQ  of  215  to  pass  away  without  any  active  mea- 
■Hz^and  though  in  the  following  year  (b.  c.  'J  1 4), 
hs  tt  length  appeared  in  the  AdiintiB  with  a  fleet, 
with  which  he  took  the  town  of  Oriain,  and  laid 
ih||i  l»  the  important  city  of  ApoUonia,  his  arms 
•M  MB  panlyaed  by  the  arrival  of  a  MaO  Bo> 
mn  force  under  M.  I-ievinns,  and  he  was  not 
wJy  compeUod  to  nise  the  siege  of  ApoUonia,  but 
dntmyed  hfe  own  ihipa  to  pn««ii»  ikA  MBag 
intn  the  hands  of  th.*  en-  my.  ard  etTccted  his  retreat 
to  Macedonia  by  land.  (Liv.  xxiv.  40.)  The  fol- 
Intu^  year  (21  J;,  he  «M  mm  iMOlHAd,  having 


the  capture  of  wliich  was  followed  by  the  !>ubtnia> 
sion  of  great  part  of  illyria  (Polyb.  viii.  15) :  bat 
thia  dedrtva  bfew  wna  not  iirilowed  up  ;  and  the 
apparent  inaction  of  the  king  during  the  two  fol> 
lowing  ^ean  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  the 
occttpBtMQ  of  Tarentimi  by  Hannibal  woukl  have 
saaaud  likaly,  at  this  janetoNb  to  ftwiilitato  hia 
communication*  with  Italy. 

Meanwhile,  the  proceedings  of  Philip  in  Cirt-ece 
were  but  too  well  «hidiited  to  alienate  all 
fiavourab'e  dispositions  previously  entertained  to- 
wards him.  in  8.0.215,  he  had  interposed  in 
the  aflUia  of  Messenia,  in  a  manner  that  led  to  ft 
fearful  masfvicre  f)f  the  oligarchical  party  in  that 
state:  the  reproaches  of  Axatoa  on  this  occasion 
wato  Wttar  n&d  vihaBMBi,  md  ftoBi  hancafetth  all 

friendship  was  at  an  end  between  them.  Philip 
was,  however,  still  so  iisr  swayed  by  his  influence 
as  to  nftrin  at  tint  tfana  fion  the  design  of  arising 

by  treachery  on  the  fortress  of  Ithome:  but  after 
his  return  from  his  unsuccessful  expedition  to  Il- 
lyria (b.  c.  214)  he  returned  to  this  project,  and 
sent  Demetrius  of  Pharos  to  carry  it  into  execu- 
tion. The  latter  was  killed  in  the  attempt  ;  but 
his  death  produced  uo  change  in  the  couiiaels  of 
Philip,  who  now  iaeadad  Measenia  himself,  and 
laid  waste  the  open  country  with  fire  and  sword. 
Meanwhile,  the  breach  between  him  and  Aratus  bad 
become  dafly  more  coaiphle,  and  was  otill  fivthw 
widened  by  the  discovery  that  the  kinp  wan  car- 

aiog  on  a  criminal  intercourse  with  the  wifis  of 
B  younger  Anton.  At  length  the  king  waa 

induced  to  listen  to  the  insidious  proposal  of  Tau- 
rion,  and  to  rid  himself  of  his  ionner  iriend  and 
emiwoDor  by  uMaDt  «f  n  dair  nd  Mcnt  poison, 
a  c  213.  (Polyh.  HL  10—14,  fiiL  IC^  U  |  FkL 
AraL  49—52.) 

war  between  Philip  and  the  Romans  had 
been  carried  on,  for  some  time,  with  nnnoMnlrida 
slackness  on  both  sides,  when  it  all  at  once  assumed 
a  new  character  m  conse<{uet)ce  of  the  {dliauce  en- 
tered into  by  the  latter  with  the  Aetolinns.  In  the 
treaty  concluded  by  the  Roman  praetor,  M.Valerius 
Loeviiius,  with  that  people  (before  the  end  of 
B.  c.  2 1 1 X  provision  was  also  made  far  eomprising 
in  the  alliance  Scerdilai'das,  kin^  of  Illyria,  and 
Attalua,  king  of  Peigamus,  and  the  king  of  M»- 
eodfl^  ftnd  l&iMir  thnataned  en  an  adoa 
by  a  powerful  confederacy,  (  Liv.  xxvi.  24  ;  Justin, 
zxiz.  4.)  This  news  at  length  roused  Um  from 
Ma  apathy.  Though  it  ivat  thaa  midwhitar,  ha 
hastened  to  provide  for  tin-  ^-;l^^ty  of  his  frontiers, 
both  on  the  aide  of  Illyria  and  that  of  Thraee,  and 
then  OMttdMd  aonlhwavdi,  with  an  army,  lo  tha 
succour  of  the  Acanianians,  who  were  attacked  by 
the  Aetolians,  but  the  latter  withdrew  on  learning 
the  approach  of  PhUip,  and  the  king  returned  to 
Macedonia.  Hostilities  were  awiawrad  in  the 
spring  (b.  r.  *210),  and  the  Romnn's  opened  the 
campaipn  by  the  capture  of  Anticvra  ;  but  after 
this  instead  of  supporting  thob  allies  with  vigour, 
they  withdrew  thf  greater  part  of  their  fiuces, 
and  P.  Sulpicias  Ualba,  who  had  succeeded  Lao- 
▼inna  in  the  oaaMaaad,  fbvad  hfansdf  anaUe  to 
effect  anything  more  than  the  conquest  nf  Aepina, 
while  Philip  succeeded  in  reducing  the  strong 
firUaaa  of  Befainaa  In  Thamaly,  oettrfdMaa^ 
ing  nil  the  elTorts  of  the  Romans  and  Aetolians  to 
relieve  iL  (Liv.  xxvi.  25,  26,  28  ;  Polyb.  ix.  4k 
42.) 
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TIm  B0M  •snw  (&   1H>9)*  Um  MiM  of  PM- 

lip  were  directed  to  the  Mipport  of  liis  nllifs.  tlu' 
AdweftMi  who  were  unehle  to  meke  head  against 
me  i4MeQMiMMUM«  Meeemenet  won  nnmi 
Marching  through  Thes»aly,  he  defeated  the  AeU^ 
lian  genenl  Pynhiae.  though  »Qpported  by  aoBM 
Roman  troops  fuxnisbed  him  by  Oalba,  in  tw 
eaeeeerire  nctionei  iMed  the  pnss  of  Thennef^rlee, 
and  made  his  way  »ucc«Mfully  to  the  Peloponnese, 
Tk'hcre  he  celebrated  the  Ucnean  games  at  Argos. 
The  Rhodiant  and  ChianB,aBWeB  as  the  Athenian* 
and  Ptolemy,  kintr  of  Egypt,  now  apiin  interposed 
their  good  offices,  to  bring  about  a  peace  between 
thft  neiiteadiig  pWliMi  Mi  ■■getitieai  were 
op-  ti  at  Aetjium,  bat  these  proved  abortive  in 
consequence  of  the  acTOgant  demande  of  the  Aeto- 
line,iii  wlMiallManinlerAtlriae  at  tyejow* 

tnre  had  oxcit-'d  fresh  hopes.  Philip  now  invaded 
£iie  in  conjunctioo  wiib  the  Achaean  praetor 
CyelildaB,  Mt  mm  wtnM  fa  «n  engagrement 
under  the  walls  of  the  city,  in  which,  however, 
the  king  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  pei^ 
•ooal  bmvery  ;  and  the  inroads  of  the  Denfaminia, 
and  other  Barbarian  tribes,  now  conip^>Iled  him  to 
n  rum  to  ICaMdoDk.  (Ut.  nrii.  29— 39  { JaMiii. 
xxix.  4.) 

At  the  o[i<>ning  of  the  campaign  of  208,  Philip 
found  himself  a*!»ailed  on  all  nides  by  the  formidable 
confiedenicy  now  organized  against  him.  Sulpicius 
with  the  ReMM  fleet,  in  conjunction  with  the  king 
Attaint,  commenced  their  attacks  by  sea,  while 
the  lUyriau  princes,  bcerdihudas  and  Pieuiatna, 
moA  dM  Thmrin  Iribe  ef  tiM  MmA  ihfMUmmi 

his  northern  frontier*,  and  his  .nllies,  the  Achaeans, 
Acarnaniane,  and  Boeotians,  were  claroocwu  for 
wp|NMrl  ttd  ftntasMe  e^ifail  the  Aetalme  and 

Lacedaemonians.  The  energy  and  activity  dis- 
played by  the  king  under  these  tzying  dicum- 
■iMices,  is  justly  pnrieed  by  Polybii»;  whlla  he 
MBt  each  support  as  his  means  eiuU)Ied  him  to  his 
▼arions  allies,  he  himself  took  up  his  post  at  De- 
metrias  in  Thestaly,  to  watch  tne  proceedings  of 
8alpiBiae  and  Attalus  ;  and  though  he  was  unable 
to  prevent  the  fall  of  Oreus,  which  was  betrayed 
into  their  hands  [I'lator],  he  not  only  saved 
dnkis  from  a  similar  fate,  but  narrowly  missed 
surprising  Attains  himself  in  the  neik'hbourhood  of 
Opus.  The  king  of  i'eivainufi  was  soon  after  re- 
called to  die  dfefcnee  ef  Ik  own  doauaiau  ipiBrt 
Prusias,  king  of  nithynia.  and  Siilpiciin,  unable  to 
keep  the  tea  sinsle-handed,  witiidrew  to  Aegina. 
Philip  wae  that  kft  at  libertjr  to  act  against  the 
Aetolians,  and  to  support  his  own  allies  in  the 
Peloponnese,  where  JJachanides,  the  Laoedaemo- 
niia  tyrant,  ndnd  im  hii  appawwh.  The  Uag 
was  content  with  this  fcticcPM  ;  and  after  taking 
part  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  Achaeans  at 
Aegium,  and  ravaging  the  eoaele  ef  Aetolia,  re- 
tnmed  once  more  into  his  own  dominions.  (Polyb. 
X.  41,  42  ;  Liv.  xxviii.  5 — 8  ;  Justin,  xxix.  4.) 

The  events  of  the  succeeding  years  of  the  war 
aia  ewy  Inpwfiectly  known  to  us,  but  it  is  evident 
that  matters  took  a  turn  decidedly  fnvoiin>b!e  to 
Phiiip  and  his  ulliee.    Attains  cuniuiued  m  Aftiu, 


PHiuppm 


and  Oa 

wholly  towards  affairs  in  Spain  and  Africa,  )<"nt 
no  sapport  to  their  Ureciau  alliea.  M«uiwhik^ 
tha  AnaaHMu  vadaf  PltfloaeeBMB,  veaa  TirtotMse 


in  the  Peloponnese  over  M.ichanida«,  and  the 
Aetolians,  finding  themselves  abandoned  by  their 
alliei«and  unable  to  cope  nn^baaded  with  the 
Mvar  af  Philip,  who  had  a  second  time  carried 

his  ravatres  into  the  heart  of  their  coontry,  and 
plundered  their  capital  city  of  Thermos,  at  lengtit 

)>y  the  conqueror.  \Vhat  the?c  were  we  kaow 
not,  but  the  treatv  had  hardly  been  condnded, 
when  a  Roraaa  Ml  and  army,  under  P.  Seat- 

pronius  Tmiii;uius arrived  at  Dyrrhachium.  Philip 

offiwed  him  battle, 


hastened  to  oppose  him,  and 
bat  tha  Banaa  genenl  that 


the  walls  of  Apollonia  ;  and  meanwhile  th(>  I^pai" 
rots,  by  their  iatenrentioii,  eacoeeded  in  briqp^f 
about  a  peaaa  halwiMi  tha  two  parthML    A  paa- 

liminary  treaty  was  concluded  between  Philip  and 
Sempronius  at  Phoenice  in  Kpeirus,  b.  c.  '2(>o, 


•  Concerning  the  chronology  of  thcw  ovcntK, 
and  the  error  committed  by  Livy,  who  assigns 
thia  campaign  to  the  year  9tW,  lee  BdMrn  (Geieh, 

OrkektmL  p.  18(5,  not.),  and  Thiriwall  (I/isl.  of 
OfMce^  vol.  viii.  p.  2tiU,  not).  Clinton  i^F,  U.  Tol. 
iii.  p.  48)  has  followed  Livy 


readily  ratified  by  the  Ronaaa  peopU*,  who 
were  deatroiM  to  give  their  undivided  attention  to 
the  a-ar  in  Africa.  (Liv.  xxiju  12  \  Po^bw  ai»  ^ 
7  ;  Appian.  Mac.  Exc  2.) 

It  is  probable  that  both  partiiB  looked  apeo  the 
peace  thus  concluded  as  little  more  than  n  Kti»- 
pension  o£  hostilities.    Such  was  clearly  the  view 
with  wiliflh  the  Romans  liad  accepted  it,  and 
Philip  was  evidently  well  aware  of  their  senti- 
ments in  thia  ra^ecL   Ueace  ha  aot  only  pro- 
eeadid  toaairjr  eat  Ma  ifiiiva  %tt  hia  aeni  aggiaa* 
dizement  and  the  humiliation  of  his  rivals  in  rjri  i  ce, 
without  any  regard  to  the  Roman  aliiancca  in  that 
eoaatfy,  bat  ho  tm  treat  ao  fir  aa  la  and  a 
strong  body  nf  auxili.irii  s  to  the  Carthaginians  in 
Africa,  who  fought  at  Zama  under  the  standard 
of  Harniftal.  (Lir.  xxz.  26,  8S,  4*2,  xxxL  1.) 
Meanwhile,  his  proceedings  in  Greece  ware  atatned 
by  acta  of  the  darkest  perfidy  and  the  most  waatea 
aggresaioa.    The  death  of  Ptolemv  Philopate^ 
kingaf  Itgypt  (b<  c  205),  and  tha  mfiincy  ef  hit 
succeRSor,  at  thi<?  time  op«'ned  a  new  fiehl  to  the 
ambition  of  Philip,  who  concluded  a  league  with 
Antiochus  against  the  ^gyptiaa  aionareh,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  Cycl.ules,  as  well  as  the  cities 
and  islands  in  lunia  subject  to  Ptolemy,  were  to 
fidl  to  tha  ahaaa  af  tha  MaBatoiMi  (Pelyk 
iii.  2,  XV.  20  ;  Appian.  Mac.  Exc.  .3  ;  JuRtin.  xxx.  2.) 

In  order  to  carry  out  thia  acheme,  it  was  neoe*- 
aary  for  Philip  ta  eetaMiah  hie  aaval  power  firmly 
in  the  Aegaean,  and  to  humble  that  of  Attalus  and 
the  Rhodians,  and  the  latter  object  he  endeoYoered 
to  efieet  by  tlie  aioat  nefiurknia  meaae,  for  which 
he  found  ready  instruments  in  TWraaaiitliuii,  aa 
Aetolian  pirate,  and  Jleracleides,  an  exile  from 
Tarentum,  who  seems  at  this  period  to  have  held 
the  same  place  in  the  king's  confidence  previousiy 
enjoyed  by  Demetrius  of  Pharos.  While  iJu.ie- 
archus,  with  a  squadron  of  twenty  ships,  cruised 
in  the  Aegaean,  and  made  himself  master  of  Aa 
principal  islands  of  the  Cyclades,  Heradeides  con- 
trived to  ingnuiate  himself  with  the  Rhodians. 
and  then  leak  aa  appattaidtj  ta  aal  fiaa  ta  thiir 
arsenal,  and  bum  great  part  of  their  fleet  (Poiyk 
xiii.  4,  5,  XV.  20,  xviii.  37  ;  Diod.  xxviii.  be. 
Valee.  pp.  573,  ft78 ;  Polyaan.  t.  17.  |  2.)  Msaa- 
while,  I'iiilip  himself  had  reduced  under  his  dwni- 
nion  the  cities  of  Lysimachiu  and  Chakxdia» 
they  wan  in  a  state  «f  alliaa> 
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vilb  tbe  AetoUaas,  and  he  next  proceeded  to  lay 
to CiM.  fin  BMqrwk   Tlw  Kftiodians  (who 
y--\i  not  ret  cotnc  to  aii  op^n  rupture  with  Philip, 
t^owh  hi*  ahare  in  Um  perfidy  of  Ueradvidcs 
fwif%»  M  mckC)  in  ttSn  iatMpawi  their  (rood 
•        in  fiirour  of  Cina :   tln-ir  r»'prpipriUitionB 
were  ticated  with  dcriaiou ;  und  the  kiog  having 
■■As  MaadP  ■Mrtsr  ef  the  place,  gave  n  ap  to 
plunder,  aold  all  the  inhabitantii  m  i-lnve*,  and 
tnra  consigned  the  emptr  dSj  to  kit  ally,  Pnuiaa, 
kram  of  Bithynta.   Ov  Ha  nCMn  t»  iheedaBim 
hr  arfBcted  a  similar  &t«  on  ThasoA,  though  it  had 
MUitadcied  on  capttolation.  (Poljb.  zv.  21—24 ; 
Lit.  zxziL  S3.)   Bat  these  repeated  injuriefl  at 
ImfA  roused  the  Rhodians  to  open  hostilities: 
tSer  concluded  a  leat'uc  with  Attains  («.  c.  201), 
aad  equipped  a  powerful  deet.    Philip  had  taken 
Snna,  and  was  besiegnif  Chios,  when  the  com- 
Vina4fl««t>  of  the  allien  prp<jpMti-d  tlu-nwlvcs.  -.md 
•  fnml  battle  ensaed,  in  which,  ntier  a  K'v*  rt> 
mi  laof^ protracted  stmggfo,  the  allies  were  vic- 
tericas,  although  the  Uhodiaa  adminil,  Tluojihi- 
wa«  kilkd,  and  Attains  hmiself  narrowly 
fidStng  int«thehHid«afth««Mny.  Hw 
adt^ta^e.  1.  .\-  N»*r,  was  hy  no  riuaiis  deci-iivp. 
vid  m  a  second  action  off  Lade,  Philip  obtained 
theTietorr.  Thta  MMMi  «p|Mn  to  hi«»  Ml  hioi 
rftasat  free  ecope  to  cany  on  hh  operetions  on  the 
cnasts  of  A  «ia ;  he  took  Chios,  ravaged  without 
opposition  the  dominions  of  Attalus,  up  to  the 
Trr}-  walls  of  Pergnmtts,  and  afterwards  reduced 
the' whole  of  the  district  of  Peraea  held  by  the 
Rhodians  on  the  nuuu  Uitid,  including  the  citiea  of 
IsMu  and  Bax|ryfia.  Bat  meanwhile  the  Rhaihttn 
a'-d  Attains  had  stn* ngthcned  their  fl'^-t  much 
laat  tbej  were  greatly  superior  at  sea,  and  Philip 
wet,  hi  eaaecqecMe,  eteBpaBad  le  trice  op  hu 
winter  qnart IT*  in  Ciiria.     It  wns  not  till  the 
easaing  spring  (&  c.  200),  that  be  was  able  to 
cMe.  Vya  stratagem,  the  ▼fgWanee  ef  hit  wwifat, 
aad  rtfcct  hb  return  to  Fur  ':     w)ien»  the  ^tato  nf 
aiun  imperied^y  demanded  hia  presence.    At-  j 
tdaa  and  the  MndBne  hnvfajf  wM  hi  tiMtr 
atlMi^le  oTMtake  him,  repaired  to  A'-gina,  wliore 
thry  readily  induced  the  Athenians,  already  on 
heat3e  terms  with  Philip,  to  join  their  allimee, 
■id  openly  declare  war  i^inKt  the  Macedonian 
king.    (Polyb.  xvi.  11,  12,  24— 26  i  Foljaan. 
17.  S  2j  Lit.  xxxi.  14,  IS.) 
Bat  m  SMia  inaldilla  eMonrvw  now  at  band. 
TT.f  Romnni  were  no  sooner  free  firom  their  long- 
peotncted  conte»t  with  Cartilage  than  they  began 
tt  hai  ft  fiprcMirable  ear  to  the  compUiinu  tJWt 
pomed  in  on  all  sides  fm<n  t}ie  Athenuins,  the 
RhadiaM,  Attahia,  and     toiem^|^^agaLttsi  the 

r«»-nrt.\r.  ■  (lafl  of  the  p<*op1<',  war  was 

d«daj«d  against  Phi%b  nd  the  conduct  of  it 
■iiii|Btd  ta  the  eawal  P.  floipiclit  Odha,  &  c 

-00.  But  it  was  lat*'  in  tfic  M-anon  Wfore  he  wns 
able  t»  set  out  foe  hia  uroTince ;  and  aftn  tending 
a  ■aaS  Ibrve,  nnder  C.  Chmdiea  Ctatha,  to  the 

iniitanri  of  the  Athenians,  he  took  up  his  quarters 
for  the  winter  at  ApoUonia.  Meanwhile  Attaint 
and  the  Kho<]iiuis  neglected  to  prosecute  the  war, 
perhaps  waiting  kt  the  arriTal  of  the  Rooan 
foncs.  Pi'ulip.  on  his  port,  was  not  slow  in  avail- 
ilf  Unnelf  of  the  respite  thus  granted  him.  While 
hi  ani  Nkaaor  la  invade  Attica,  he  himself 
tnmed  hii  arms  towards  Thrace,  when-  he  reduced 
the  important  towns  of  Aenut  and 
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ses 


Maroneia,  and  then  advancing  to  the  Chersonese, 
laid  siege  to  Abjdus.  The  desperate  reattlaiiee 
of  the  inhaltitants  prolonged  thf  drffnce  of  thit 
place  for  so  long  a  time  that  it  would  have  been 
easy  for  their  allies  to  have  nfitwad  dbem,  hst 
Attalus  and  the  Rhodiam?  npglrrtcd  tn  smd  th<«m 
assistance,  the  remonstrances  of  the  Roman  am- 
botrnder,  M.  AeBifliwt  I^pidoti  fatw  tMalpd  vMi 
derision  hy  Phfl^and  the  city  ultimately  fell  iota 
his  handa,  thei^  net  tail  abatat  the  whole  of  the 
mhabhairtt  had  ptclthcd  eliher  hy  ^e  tword  of 
the  enemy  or  bv  their  own  hands.  (Liv. 
2-5,  6,  14,  10-^18  ;  Polyb.  xru  27—34.) 

Immediately  after  the  fiill  of  Abydos,  Philip 
leamt  the  arrival  of  Siilpicios  in  Epeirus,  but  findlag 
that  the  consul  had  already  taken  up  his  winter' 
quarters,  he  took  no  lurtber  meuMircs  to  oppose 
him.  CUudios,  who  had  hetn  tent  to  the  eappect 
of  the  Athenians,  wns  more  enterprizinc,  and  aol 
content  with  guarding  the  coiwu  of  Attica,  he,  hf 
a  bold  stroke,  surprised  and  plnndend  Chaleiib 
Philip,  on  thi<  news  hastened  to  oppose  him.  bvt 
hading  that  Claudius  bad  idready  quitted  Chalcii^ 
tHrfeh  ho  wia  not  ilrong  enough  to  hold,  ^  kfaif 
pushed  on  with  great  njiidity,  in  the  hopes  of 
surprising  Athens  itself,  an  object  which,  in  fact, 
he  namwiy  niated.  FoOtd  a  thli  tcbeme,  he 
avenged  himself  hy  Inving  waste  the  environs  of 
the  city,  sparing  in  his  fury  neither  the  sepulchres 
of  men,  nor  the  sacred  groves  and  temples  of  the 
gods.  After  this  he  repaired  to  Corinth,  and  took 
part  in  an  assembly  of  the  Acha(>aTi«.  hut  failed  in 
inducing  that  people  to  tak«'  part  more  openly  in 
the  war  with  tte  Itomant ;  and  havlnf  a  ateond 
time  ravaged  the  territory  of  Attica,  returned  oneo 
more  into  Macedonia.  (Liv.  xxxi.  18,22 — 26.) 

The  consul,  Solpichis,  was  now,  at  hagth,  tmAj 
to  t.ikp  the  field,  B.  c  199.  He  had  alr«idy  gained 
tome  slight  sncoettes  through  hit  lieutenant,  L. 
ApDtthia,  and  had  heen  jouMd  hy  ^  lUytin 
prince  IMi-iiratns  Amynandcr.  king  of  AthaaMUria) 
and  the  Dardauian,  liato.  The  Aetolians,  on  the 
etRtiBry,  thongh  strongly  soSdted  both  by  Philip 
and  the  Romans,  ah  yet  declined  to  take  part  in 
the  war.  bulpicius  advanced  through  Dassaretia, 
when  FhiBp  met  him  with  his  main  army,  and 
seveial  mhnportant  actions  ensued,  in  one  of 
which,  near  Octolophns,  the  Romans  gained  the 
victory;  and  this  advantige,  though  of  little  con- 
sequence in  itarif,  had  the  elTeet  ef  dedding  the 
A»'tolians  to  esp<in«e  tlie  Roman  caii«e,  and  they 
joined  with  Amynander  in  an  inroad  into  Tbes- 
saly.  At  the  same  time  the  Dardaafam  hmried 
^^a»•ed«)nia  from  the  north,  and  PhiHp  foaad  it 
necessary  to  make  head  aaamat  these  new  enaiBiaib 
He  aeeeidhigly  qnitud  hit  ttraif  ptehhm  near  the 

cninp  nf  Siilpii  iii^.  and  havinjj  eluded  the  vigilance 
of  the  Roman  seneml,  effected  his  retreat  onmo- 
Ittltd  fate  llaeedtirfa,  Aon  whtnee  he  sent 


Athinnt'iras  against  the  Dardanians,  while  he 
himself  hastened  to  attack  the  Aetolians,  who 
woie  atiB  hi  Thamaly,  intent  only  upon  plunder. 
Philip  fell  upon  them  by  surprise,  put  many  of 
them  to  the  sword,  and  totally  defeated  their 
army,  which  would  liave  been  utterly  destroyed, 
bad  it  net  been  te  their  ally.  Amynander.  The 
Roman  general  meanwhile,  after  pushing  on  into 
Eordaea  and  Orestis,  where  he  took  the  city  of 
CeletruB,  had  fallen  bade  agria  fate  Epdbnn,  with- 
out eiTectiiij:  anythine  of  inniortance  :  the  Darda- 
nians had  been  repuWd  and  defeated  by  Athea»* 
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and  tlim,  on  tk«  wliob,  the  rinll  of  At 

lampaign  had  been  certainly  not  ufrffmniUt  to 
i^hilip.    (Lit.  xxxi.  27— 4 3. J 

It  WM  apparently  late  in  the  season  before  the 
new  OHMuU  P.  Villius  Tappalnii  arrived  in  Epeirui 
to  sncceed  Sulpiciu.%  and  a  mutiny  that  broke  out 
in  bia  own  army  prevented  huu  from  undertaking 
any  hostUa  apaniiiMi  PUfip  meanwhile  had 
followed  np  his  rictory  over  the  Actolians  by 
laying  siege  to  Tbaumaci,  in  Thcftsaly,  but  the 
aoongeons  defiBOea  af  the  gairiMio  protracted  this 
fiiege  until  so  late  a  periixl  of  the  year,  that  Philip 
was  compelled  to  abandon  tb«  anterprise,  and 
ntan  ta  llaeadfaia  Ibr  lha  wtetar.  (Id.  xxxil 
'A,  4.)  Aft<>r  spending  this  period  of  rppost*  in  the 
most  active  pcepaiatiout  lor  renewing  the  omtest, 
ha  taak  tha  mU  agaia  witk  Um  Irst  approach  of 
a|tring,  ILC.  198,  and  established  his  camp  in  a 
Ittang  position  near  the  pass  of  Antigoneia,  where 
it  eompletely  commanded  the  direct  route  into 
Macedonia.  Villius  advanced  to  n  position  near 
that  of  the  kinp,  hut  was  wholly  unable  to  force 
the  pabft  ;  and  while  he  was  still  deliberating  what 
to  da*  hi*  snccessor  Flamininus  arrived,  and  took 
the  command  of  the  array.  (Id.  i7>.  5,  6,  9.)  The 
event*  of  the  war  from  this  period  till  its  ter- 
minatiaB  kava  baan  aliaady  ttSty  givaa  aider 
Klamininm's. 

By  the  peace  finally  granted  to  Philip  (&c. 
IM),  tha  Una  waa  compelled  ta  afcaadon  all  hte 

conquests,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  withdraw  his 
garrisons  ftom  all  Ureek  cities,  siurender  hia  whole 
tfaat  ta  tha  Baaaaiia,  and  Hnrit  hit  atedbf  amqr 

to  .lOOO  men,  besides  paying  a  sum  of  lOfiO 
talents.  Among  the  hostages  given  £ar  the  fulhl* 
neat  of  these  hard  conditions,  was  hb  aon  Dame- 
trinap  (Polyb.  xviii.  27  ;  Liv.  xxxiii.  30.)  What- 
ever resentment  :iml  enmity  he  might  still  entertain 
against  hib  coiKiuerors,  Philip  w-as  now  effectually 
humbled,  and  it  certain  that  his  conduct  tawards 
Bome  at  this  time  is  characterised  by  every  a{>- 
peannce  of  good  £sith  and  of  a  sincere  desire  to 
ciiltivaiadwfHe«dihipaf  theaU-powaifol  republic. 
At  the  suggestion  of  the  Roman  deputy,  Cn.  C'T- 
uelius,  he  sent  an  embassy  to  lUune,  to  request 
that  dia  tiaaty  of  peace  might  ha  aoafarted  iala 
one  of  alliance  (Polyb.  xviii.  .11);  am!  in  the 
following  year  (185),  ha  arat  a  strong  body  of 
auxiUaxiaB  to  tiia  aMittaaoa  af  Fhaninimn  against 
NalnSL  (Liv.  xxxiv,  26.)  At  a  subse<iuent  period 
he  resisted  all  the  efforu  of  the  Aetoliaa  envoy, 
Nicander,  to  induce  him  oooe  mew  to  taha  up 
ama  in  concert  with  Antiochus.  as  well  as  the 
tempting  olTers  of  that  monanh  himself,  who 
spored  no  promiites  in  order  to  gain  him  over  to 
hM  allianoa.  (Id.snT.  12.  xxxucSS.)  At  the 
MMimi  III  I  III!  iiT  of  B.  r.  1.<)1,  he  sent  amimssadors 
ta  Rome,  with  offers  of  support  and  assistance 
aphMl  AniiadiBai  who  was  than  already  in  Greece. 
The  Syrian  king  had  the  imprudence  at  this  time 
to  give  poaooal  offence  to  Philip,  who  iauiediately 
engaged  in  uiBaawaa  af  man  mHAn  hoalili^,  lent 
all  the  assistance  in  his  power  to  the  Roman  praetor, 
Baebius,  and  co-opcnUed  with  the  Romana  in  the 
•lege  of  Limnaea,  whlla  ha  taek  tha  apfiaHnnitT  to 
expel  Amyuander  from  Ath.imania,  and  make  him- 
M>|f  master  of  that  province.  (Id.  JCUtTi.  4,8, 13, 14.) 
'i'iiough  he  took  no  part  in  tha  daefaha  battle  at 
Thermopylae  he  joiued  the  consul  Acilius  Glabrio 
shortly  after,  and  it  was  arranged  between  them 
that  Philip  should  besiege  Lamia  at  the  same  time 
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te  CHafcrie  canied  on  lha  siege  of 

but  the  ktter  city  having  fallen  first,  the  king 
was  ordered  to  desist  from  the  siege  of  Lamia, 
which  thereupon  surrendered  to  the  Romans.  Phi« 
lip  was  indignant  at  being  thus  balked  of  bis  prixfc, 
but  he  nevertheless  obtained  pemisRion  from  the 
consul,  while  the  latter  was  occupied  m  the  siege 
of  Nanpactos,  to  tuni  his  aims  against  some  of  tha 
eities  which  had  taken  part  with  the  Aet-tliann  ; 
and  not  only  made  himself  master  of  Demelrias,  and 
other  places  in  Thesaaly,  but  overran  tha  whtrie  of 
Perrhaebia,  Aperantia,an(l  l)«)lnpia.  (Id.  xxxvi.  "J 
33,  34,  zzxix,  23.)  The  liomaoa,  at  thia  period, 
aHnead  thair  aalfaMiiMi  with  tha  taiidiiat  a«  Pbi- 

lip  by  restonncr  to  him  his  son  Demetrius  and  tli^- 
other  hostages,  and  remitting  all  the  arcean  of 
tribnta,  vfaleh  tanaiBad  yat  nnpaid  (PSaLxx.!), 
xxi.  9 ;  Liv.  xxxvi.  85) :  the  king,  in  retom,  ren- 
dered them  still  more  important  services,  bv  pra* 
viding  every  thing  necessary  for  the  march  of  taeir 
army  through  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  whaa  ad> 
vancing  to  the  attack  of  Antiochus  in  Asia  ;  and 
securing  its  passage,  without  obstruction,  as  tar  as 
the  Hellespont.  (Liv.  zxzvii.  7;  Appiaa.  JUttB, 
V.xc,  7.  §  3.)  Hut  the  seetK  of  fn-sh  dispute*  were 
already  sown,  and  Polybius  ha«  ju&tly  rciuorked 
that  the  real  causes  of  the  second  war  of  the  Ro- 
mans with  Macedonia  Rro«.e  before  the  death  of 
Philip,  though  it  did  not  break  out  till  a  later 
pariad.  Sa  ia«g  aa  lha  Banana  wave  engaged  m 
the  contpst  with  Antiochus,  .and  stood  in  n«!ed  of 
the  support  of  tha  Maccidonian  king,  he  had  been 
aDawad  ta  fante  |tiiiiiiini  af  tha  ewqawta  ha 
had  made  duriuf  tMtW ;  mid  though  Athanmnia 
had  been  agaia  Wiaatud  from  him  by  Amyiuinder 
and  tha  AataUana,  ha  still  held  many  towns  in 
PerrhaeUa  and  Thessaly,  which  he  had  cap  tared 
from  the  Aetolians,  with  the  express  pemii»«ion 
of  Acilitu  Glabrio.  But  after  the  fail  of  Antiocliu», 
deputies  from  those  states  appeared  at  Rome  (a.  c 
!05),  to  demand  the  restitution  of  the  citie*  iti 
question,  and  at  tlio  same  time  Euuienes  warned 
the  senate  of  the  increasing  power  of  Philip,  who 
was  diligently  employd  in  strengtheninghis  iutrni  d 
resources,  while  be  was  secretly  enhugi^g  hia  £rou- 
tkif  an  tha  rida  af  Thiwa,  and  had  nMla 


master  of  the  important  cities  of  .^enus  and  Maronei.!. 
Thia  waa  enough  to  arouse  the  jealousy  of  the 
anata.  After  tta  «Mal  fcna  «f  aending  depntata 

to  inquire  into  the  matters  on  the  6{K»t,  it  was 
decreed  that  Philb  ahould  surrender  all  his  con- 
queala  fal  Ptarhank  and  Thessaly,  withdraw  bis 
garrisons  from  the  cities  of  Thrace,  and  coafiaa 
himself  within  the  ancient  limiu  of  Macedonia. 
(Liv.  xxxix.  23—29,  33  ;  Polyb.  xxiii.  4,  6,  11, 
13,  14.) 

The  indignation  of  the  king  was  vehemently 
excited  by  these  commands,  but  he  was  not  yet 
pre|>ared  to  resist  the  power  of  Roma,  and  aeeaid* 
ingiy  complied,  Imt.  before  he  withdrew  his  troops 
£rwn  Maruucio,  made  a  barbarous  massacre  of 
nwny  of  tha  nnhappy  citiaam.  At  tha  aaaaa  tine 
he  sent  his  younger  son,  Demetrius,  to  l;.  i;ie,  to 
answer  the  complaints  which  arere  now  pouring  ia 
ftan  aU  sidea  agBtast  hna:  asd  tha  yoatig  pruxs 
was  received  with  so  much  favour  by  the  senate, 
that  they  aoreed  to  pardon  all  the  past  grounds  <^ 
aflhnea  agnnst  Phiupi  ovt  of  (wnsideration  for  hit 
son,  B.  c.  183.  (Polyb.  xxiii.  18, 14,  xxiv.  1— 8| 
Liv.  xxxix.  34,  35,  46,  47.)  Unhappily  the  par- 
tiality thus  displayed  by  the  liomans  towards 
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BttNi  Wtd  iiut  eftct  of  arouaing  the  jealousy  both 
fi  Pbilip  himself  and  of  his  eldest  son,  Perseus  ; 
■d  bma  henceforth  the  disputes  between  the  two 
bmtkeis  embittered  the  declining  years  of  the  king 
(Dmniii'ii,  p.  966].  ]Many  other  causes  com- 
bued  ta  lh»  MM  effect ;  and  the  intrigues  which 
ti»  Ranans  were  perpetually  carrying  on  among 
liiMhjecta  and  followers  natumlly  aggravated  the 
myitim  lod  jeaiooa  turn  which  his  temper  had 
kj  this  time  assumed.  He  wn«  conscious  of 
httiof  alicoated  the  atTections  of  his  own  subjects 
I  muj  Mti  af  injaatice  and  cruelty,  and  he  now 
it^ght  t»  dininifth  the  number  of  the  disaffected  by 
tkt  IwknoQS  expedient  of  putting  to  death  the 
(UIm  of  all  those  whom  he  had  previously  sa- 
onixei  to  his  vengeance  or  suspicions  (Lir.  xxxix. 
i\xL3 — 5).  But  while  he  was  thus  rendering 
kiMtf  the  object  of  universal  hatred  at  home,  he 
Mnremitting  in  his  preparations  for  the  renewal 
tftka  var  with  Rome.  By  way  of  disguising  the 
I  ml  styct  of  his  levies  and  amuiments,  which  was, 
Wrmv  no  lecret  for  the  Roman «,  he  undertook 
■  ex^ition  against  the  barltarian  tribes  of  Pae> 
n  mti  Maedica,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the 
Vp^Mt  ni^  of  Mount  Haamik  It  was  dniui^ 
ttsopsditwi  that  Perseus  succeeded  in  effecting 
it  4|ect  fer  which  he  had  been  so  long  intriguing, 
mi  faaiiiw  by  meana  of  forged  letters  convinced 
Ikskog  et  the  guilt  of  Demetrius,  induced  him  to 
I  MMnt  to  the  execution  of  the  unhappy  prince. 
I  Bm  Philip  was  unable  to  stifle  the  feelings  of  grief 
mi  iMone  occasioned  by  this  deed,  and  these 
j  IMMM  broke  forth  with  renewed  violence  when 
wiftff»aids  discovered  the  deceit  that  had  been 
fnctifed  upon  him,  and  learnt  that  his  son  had 
^M  Oijwtty  sacrificed  to  the  jealousy  of  his  elder 
^mAm»  RoboUeTed  himself  to  be  haunted  by 
i^aitqgiag  wfint  of  Demetrius,  and  was  medi- 
I  Miig  the  pani«hm«nt  of  Perseus  for  his  perfidy, 
kf  cidBJiog  him  from  the  throne  in  favour  of  his 
^WB  Aatifomiy  the  oon  of  Echecrates,  when  he 
UmK  fell  sick  at  Amphipolis,  more  from  the 
Acts  af  grief  and  remorse  than  any  bodily  ailment, 
4kd  shortly  after,  imprecating  curses  in  his 
1m  BBoents  upon  the  head  of  Perseus.  His 
^  look  pUce  before  the  end  of  a  c.  179,  in  the 
^  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  nearly  42 
jw  (Liv.  xL  6,  16,  21—24,  54—56  ;  Polyb. 
^'•7,  8;  Eoseb  ^ras.  p.  158  ;  Dexippus  ap. 
SptelL  p.  m  ;  Clinton,  F.  //.  vol.  ii.  p.  243). 

The  character  of  Philip  may  be  summed  up  in 
Atrtmark  of  the  impartial  Polybius  (x.  26)  that 
ai«  few  monarchs  of  whom  more  good  or 
Ma  evil  could  justly  be  said.    His  naturally  good 
^■■lilin  were  gradually  eclipsed  and  overgrown  by 
IntdcDcit!*,  and  he  is  a  striking,  though  by  no 
"■Ma  mUtatj,  example  of  a  you^  full  of  hopeful 
F"*M  degenerating  by  degrees  into  a  gloomy  and 
*>ipiaou«  tyrant.    Of  his  military  and  political 
>l>)filMi  the  history  of  hia  reign  idfords  sufficient 
notwilkstanding  occasional  intervaU  of  ap- 
V"Mt  Vfmj^  and  inaction  for  which  it  is  diliiciilt 
*Maa|,    Ha  was  also  a  fluent  and  ready 
JP''^*  and  poaseaaed  a  power  of  repartee  which 
^  laiod  to  iiidalgo  in  a  manner  not  always  con- 
■■taBtvhli  kiagty  dignity  (Polyb.  xvii.  4;  Lir. 
U.va,  94,  nxri  14).    In  addition  to  the  darker 
•••■•f  fm/My  and  cruelty,  his  private  character 
A^paeed  by  the  most  unbridled  licentiousness, 
■**iQu by  habitual  excesses  in  drinking.  (Polyb. 
^-ftinri.*;  Uv.mLSO.) 


Besides  bk  two  sons  already  mentioned,  he  left 
a  third  son,  named  Philip  (but  whether  legitimate 
or  not  we  are  not  informed),  who  could  have  been 
bom  but  a  few  years  before  the  death  of  his 
father.  [Philipi-uk,  No.  25.]  (In  addition  to 
the  ancient  authorilioa  died  in  the  course  of  the 
above  narrative,  the  reign  and  chamcter  of  Philip 
will  be  found  fully  di»cu8sed  and  examined  by 
Schom,  (ietci,  Griechenlands^  Bonn,  1B3S  ;  Flathe, 
GtJtch.  Macedoniensy  vol.  ii.  ;  Thirlwairs  Greece^ 
voL  viii.  chap.  63 — 66  ;  and  Hmndstatter,  GencJk, 
dt$  Attoliachen  Bundes^  Beriin,  1 844.)    [E*  H.  E  j 


OOlIf  OP  PHII.IPPV«  V.  KINQ  OP  UXCUDOStA. 

PHILIPPUS,  MA'RCTUS.  1.  Q.  MaRciua 
Q.  p.  Q.  N.  PliiLirPi  s,  consul  B.  c.  2U1,  with 
L.  Aerailius  Barbula,  had  to  carry  on  war  with 
the  Etruscans,  and  had  a  triumph  on  the  1st  of 
April  on  account  of  his  Tictory  over  them.  In 
B.  C.  263  he  vrnt  magister  equitnm  to  the  dictator 
Cn.  FulviuB  MaximuB  Centumalus  (Fasti  Capit.). 

2.  L.  Marcius  Q.  p.  Philippuk,  the  fiither  of 
No.  8»  formed  a  hospitable  connection  with  Philip 
v.,  king  of  Macedonia  (Liv.  xliL  38),  though  on 
what  occasion  is  not  mentioned.  This  fact  is  alluded 
to  in  the  annexed  coin  of  the  Haida  nna,  which 
bears  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  the  Macedonian 
monarch,  and  on  the  reverse  L.  pjiilippvs,  with  a 
horseman  galloping,  prokibly  in  reference  to  tha 
name. 


One  is  disposed  to  think  that  this  L.  Maidaa 
was  the  first  person  of  the  gent  who  obtained  lha 
sunuime  of  Philippus  in  consequence  of  his  con- 
nection with  the  king  of  Macedonia,  and  that  the 
Fasti  erroneously  give  this  cognomen  to  the  consul 
of  B.a  281. 

3.  Q.  Marcius  L.  p.  Q.  n.  Philippus,  son  of 
No.  2,  was  praetor  &  c.  1 88,  nnd  obtained  Sicily 
as  his  province.  Two  years  afterwards  B.  c.  186, 
he  was  consul  with  Sp.  Postuniius  .\lbinuA.  These 
consuls  wen  commanded  by  the  senate  to  conduct 
the  celebrated  inquiry  into  the  worship  of  Bac- 
chus, which  had  been  secretly  introduced  into  Italy 
and  been  the  occasion  of  much  immorality  and 
profanity.  We  accordingly  find  the  name  of  Phi- 
lippus in  the  senatus  consultum  de  Bacchannlibtia, 
which  has  come  down  to  us.  After  Philippus  h.'td 
finished  his  share  in  these  investigations,  he  set 
oat  for  Liguria,  where  he  and  his  colleague  had  to 
carry  on  war.  Here,  however,  he  was  unsuccess- 
ful. In  the  country  (tf  the  Apuani,  he  was  sur- 
prised by  the  enemy  in  a  narrow  pass,  and  lost 


PIIIMPPUS. 


PHI  LI  FPUS. 


4000  of  hia  men.  The  recollection  of  hi*  defeat 
was  pmenred  hj  the  am*  ef  IIm  mHot  Ifoeiat, 

which  wa«  given  to  the  spot  from  this  time.  In 
B.  a,  183»  PMnpui  was  tent  as  ambassador  into 
iuacMWinat  wm  oraan  w  inncii  imwisa  hm 

Roman  interest-i  in  Southern  Greece;  and  although 
he  compelled  Philippus  to  withdraw  his  garrisons 
from  varioos  phices  vet  the  report  which  he  pre- 
••Btad  to  tha  senate  wzu  tmfiiYoarable  to  the  Ma- 
cedonian monarch.  In  b.c  180,  Philippus  was 
choi«n  a  decemvir  aacrorura.  Some  jears  after- 
wwds,  B.&  171,  Philippus  was  again' sort  with 
several  others  as  aTn1).i>!v-ulor  into  Greece  to  coun- 
teract the  designs  and  induence  of  Perseus.  He 
and  Atilios  were  wdsrsd  tot  to  nsit  Epeirus, 
Aetolia,  and  Thessaly,  next  to  proceed  to  Boeotia 
and  Euboea,  and  fhun  thence  to  cross  over  to 
P^bpanacMH,  wlian  tbagr  wwa  to  jota  Mr  odier 
colleagues.  In  Thessaly  Philippus  rtwivcd  an  em- 
bassy from  Perseus,  praying  for  a  confersnoei  and 
gitwnding  his  pka  an  die  bospitable  canacUoa 
which  had  been  established  between  his  father  and 
the  &ther  of  the  Roman  ambassadoi;  With  this 
nqaaat  PUlipnu  complied,  and  dw  euafciinne 
took  place  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Peneus.  The 
Roman  ambassador  persuaded  the  king  to  send 
wmhsssadors  to  Rome,  and  for  this  purpose  a  sus- 
pension of  hostilities  m  agreed  upon  ;  and  thus 
Philippus  completely  nrrr)mpl!<vhcd  the  object  he 
bad  in  view,  um  the  Komauii  were  not  yet  prepared 
to  carry  on  the  mok  raii|l|m9  next  went  to 
Boeotia,  where  he  was  also  snccessfiil  in  carrying 
out  the  Roman  views,  and  he  then  returned  to 
1mm.  In  the  npmt  of  the  embassy  whldi  be 
gave  to  the  senate,  he  dwelt  Avith  pride  upon  the 
way  in  which  he  had  deceived  Perseus ;  and  al- 
ttmigfa  the  mwlati  ef  diaeld  wAotH  deooiiiieed 
such  conduct  as  unworthy  of  their  ancestors,  the 
maioritj  oC  tha  body  viewed  it  with  so  much  ap» 
ptoMlioii  at  to  tuA  Philippus  again  fato  OtMee, 
with  unlimited  power  to  do  whatever  ht  slgbt 
think  most  for  the  interest  of  the  state. 

These  services  did  not  go  unrewarded,  and  in 
B.C.  169  Philippus  was  a  second  time  chosen  ooih- 
snl,  and  had  an  his  colienjnie  Cn.  S«^r»'i!ius  Caepio. 
The  conduct  ut  the  Macedonian  war  fell  to  Phi- 
lippus. This  war  had  already  lasted  two  cam- 
paignit,  durioL;  which  Perseus  had  maintained  his 

Eound  against  two  consular  armies.  Philippus 
It  no  time  iji  croasfa^;  over  into  Gseaoa,  where  be 
arrived  early  in  the  spring  of  H.  r.  169,  and  re- 
ceived in  Thessaly  the  army  of  the  consul  of  the 
fMaeedinff  year,  A.  Hcetfliislfaffaifc   Hmn  ka 

did  not  remain  Ion;:,  hut  resolved  to  cross  over  the 
mountain  ridge  of  Olympus  and  thos  desoaad  inta 

tioned  with  the  main  body  of  his  forces  near  Dinm, 
and  had  taken  possession  of  the  mountain  passes 
which  led  into  the  ]dain.  If  Perseos  had  remained 
firm,  he  might  have  cut  off  the  Roman  army,  or 
compelled  it  to  retrace  its  steps  across  the  moun- 
tains with  great  loss  ;  but,  at  the  approach  of  the 
consul,  he  lost  coursge,  forfeited  the  advantages  of 
his  positinn,  and  retreated  to  Pydna.  Philippus 
followed  hiiu,  but  was  unable  to  accomplish  any 
thing  worthy  of  iiMiitiaa*andiB  tha  following  year 
handed  over  the  army  to  his  successor  L.  Aemiliut 
Paolus,  who  brought  the  war  to  a  dose.  We 
bam  ftvMi  livy  wH  Philippus  was  a*  ttb  tine 
more  than  sixty  years  of  age.  In  B.  r.  U)4.  Phi- 
ivpos  was  oapaor  with  U  Afltoilia*  Paulas,  and  in 


his  censership  he  set  op  in  the  city  a  new  aun^diaL 
(Lh*.  mm.  as»  XKdx,  «.14,tt,48,  ad.  S.S.I 

42,  xlii.  87—47,  xliii.  13,  xliv.  1—16  ;  Polyb. 
zziv.  4,  6,  10,  zatvii.  1,  xzviii.  10,  Ac  ;  Piia, 
i7.  M  Til  M ;  Cie.  ML  M.) 

4.  Q.  Marciuk  Phimppi'8,  the  son  of  No.  ^, 
served  under  his  fother  in  Macedonia,  B.  c  16!^. 
(Lit.  xliv.  3.)  This  is  the  only  time  he  is  men- 
tioned, unless,  perchance,  he  is  the  same  as  the  Q. 
Philif^s,  of  whom  Cicero  says  {pro  Hall.  1  1  )  that 
he  had  been  condemned,  and  lived  as  an  exile  at 
Nuceria,  of  vkkh' state  he  was  mada  a  diisen. 

5.  L.  Marctus  Q.  p.  Q.  n.  Pun.ipprs,  failod  in 
obtaining  the  military  tribuneship,  but  neverthelcM 
acquired  afterwards  all  the  high  ofRoes  ef  alMa  I 
(Cic.  pro  J'lanc.  21),  He  was  tribune  of  the  plebs 
&C.  104,  in  which  year  he  brought  forward  an 
agrariBB  bw,  ef  tha  detotls  of  wUeh  wn  not 
inforni'-i],  Imt  wliich  is  chiefly  memnmWe  for  the 
statement  he  made  in  xeoommendiqg  the  measure, 
that  tfiero  wwa  net  two  tboMMidl  aan  ia  tha  aiua  j 

who  p()8v>ised  property  (Cic.  de  OJT.  it  21),    Ho  j 
seems  to  have  brought  forward  this  measure  «Aae9f  ; 
with  the  view  ef  aequiring  popularity,  and  he  j 
quietly  dropped  it  when  he  found  tlmw  waa  aa  ' 
hope  of  carrying  it    In  ac.  100,  he  was  one 
of  the  distinguished  men  in  the  state  who  took  up 
arms  against  Satiiiriaaa  and  his  new  (Cie.  pro 
C.  Rahir.  7).    He  was  a  candidate  for  the  conenU 
ship  a  c.  1^3,  but  was  defeated  iu  the  comitia  by 
Henaaiaa ;  bat  twa  ywa  ateipaids  he  carried 
his  election,  and  was  consul  in  ac.  91,  with  Srv. 
Julius  Caesar.   This  was  a  very  important  year  in 
the  faMaaal  history  of  Roa%  tha  aiauto  ef  i 

it  are  very  difficult  dearly  to  ndmtand.     It  vras 
the  year  in  which  M.  Livins  Drasas,  si^o  was  thai 
liMwua  of  Aa  plebs,  brought  flwwiM  the  varioas  I 
important  laws,  the  object  and  tendency  of  which 
^ve  beeaMtocuisad  aisewhare^U>awua,  Na  6J.  | 

enjoyed  the  full  confidence  of  tht  anate,  and  en- 
deavaaied  by  his  measures  to  laeaaefla  die  people  , 
to  tha  senatorial  party.    Pbilippoe  waa  a  personal  ' 
enemy  ef  Drusus  and  as  ha  halaafad  to  the 

popular  party,  he  otTt  ied  a  vigorous  opposition  to  i 
the  tribune,  and  tiuis  came  into  often  conflict  with  ' 
the  naato.    The  exasperation  of  parties  rose  to 
the  greatefit  hfiiiht,  and  even  the  senate  it?«-lf  was 
diagxaced  by  scenes  of  turbulence  and  indecorum. 
On  one  oecasiea  Pbilippoe Mmd hi  thaoMMto 
that  he  could  no  longer  carry  on  the  govemmfnt 
with  SQch  a  body,  and  that  there  was  need  of  a 
aaw  ataala>  TMa  laand  the  great  enUuf  I«.  LW' 
nius  Cnusus,  who  asserted  in  the  course  of  his 
speech,  ia  which  he  is  said  to  have  snipassed  his 
ami  dafaaaaa,  thai  thai  aiaa  eoaU  not  be  his 
consul  who  refused  to  recognise  him  as  senator 
(Cic.      Orat.  iii.  1  ;  QuintiL  viii.  a  §  89  ;  VaL 
Max.  vL  2.  §  2).    In  the  forum  scenes  of  still 
glto>  liiiliBUi  ocenrred.  There  Philippn  atniaed 
every  nerve  to  prevent  Dnisus  from  carrying  his 
laws.    On  one  occasion  he  interrupted  the  tribune 
while  he  was  haranguing  the  people ;  vhereepen 
DniHus  ordered  f>ne  of  his  clients  to  drag  Philippt'"' 
to  prikon :  and  the  order  was  executed  with  such 
violence  that  the  blood  started  finaa  ^aaelriiarf  I 
the  consul,  as  he  was  dragged  away  hy  the  throat 
( VaL  Max.  ix.  6.  g2 ;  Fioras,  iiL  17  ;  Aor.  Vict. 
dsFir.iK6eX  ThaafitMltieaofthaeoMria^  I 
however,  in  vain  ;  and  the  laws  of  the  tribiiric 
were  carried.  But  a  reactioD  fottoaad  ahaeot  iia- 
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meviiadely  :  all  parties  in  tlie  state  who  bad  just 
i0§am  vnited  in  fisvotir  of  Dnisns,  now  began  to 
Ink  i^on  him  with  mistrust  nnd  nii!>picion.  In 
lhai  ilMe  of  afiiurs,  Phihppus  became  recouciled  to 
tte  mmtBt  to  leading  members  of  that 
V»dT,  witb  whom  he  had  hitherto  been  nt  deadly 
iemi ;  md  aoeordiaglj,  on  Uie  pcoposittoa  of  the 

tsm  wa*  pxw>d.  decljiring  nl!  the  laws  of  I)rusu8 
I*  be  BoU  and  roid*  as  baring  been  cairied  against 
A*  aHfiiees  (de.  db  Fmk  Chaa  ft.  db  Itj^  ft. 
12,  f  num.  ToL  IT.  p.  449,  ed.  Orelli ;  A*con.  in 
OrmeL  n.  68).   Nothing  elao  is  ittMnUd  of  Um 
wwhbsp  of  Plulippoa.  oziypt        1m  XMom- 
f  dsd  tiM  amate  to  lay  claim  to  Egypt,  in  con- 
■Hjoence  of  its  having  been  left  to  them  by  the  will 
d  Alexander.    (Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr.  iL  16.) 
b  B.  c.  86,  Philippos  was  censor  with  M.  Per- 
and  it  is  recorded  of  him  that  he  expelled 
own  undo  App.  Claudiug  Lruiu  the  K-nnte.  (Cic 

In  the  civil  wars  between  Marlns  nnd  Sulla. 
Phdi^oa  took  no  ymi.  His  original  predilection* 
■Bght  huf  led  lum  to  join  Marius ;  but  the  ex- 
prnenre  he  had  had  of  the  Roman  mob  in  his  con- 
•aisbip«  together  with  his  reconciliation  to  the 
sMsa.  M  hiB  fMOfU  d«in  tke  aneoees  of 

Sulla.  Cicero  ip«'.iks  of  him  as  belonpriiig  to  the 
pttty  ofjhe  letter ;  but  as  he  continued  at  Bome 
kli  ■■■petion,  and  wftted  to  n> 
he  muttt  have  been  regarded  as 
antnl  ia  tiM  etrife  (Cic.  ud  AU.  ^m,  Z}.  On 
:klla*s  death,  he  deprecated  any  immediate  change, 
sad  accordingly  resisted  the  attempts  of  Lepidus, 
fcc  7H,  :o  niter  the  constitution  that  had  been 
lUy  caiabiubed  (Sail.  Hist.  \.  10,  19).  But 
no  friend  to  the  aristocracy  in  heart, 
ard  accordingly  pave  his  support  to  I'oropj^y,  by 
«iM)«e  means  the  people  eventually  revalued  most 
«f  their  fctmier  pehtical  power.  Thus  Im  was  eae 
ri  thn^je  who  advocated  sending  Pompey  to  con- 
tact toe  arac  ia  Spain  against  Sertorioa,  and  is  re- 
pmud  m  Alt  iimfm  to  kve*  aid  m 

Pn^priBft  aaa  natentia  pro  connale,  sed  pro  con- 
b**   (Cic       Leg.  Mmu  21,  PkiL 
■  t;  Flrt.iVmfu  17.)   He  appeen,  lOrawiee,  to 

■a  been  a  personal  friend  of  Pompey,  for  ho  had 
him  previously  in  B.  c.  86,  when  be  was 
of  having  apjMn^priated  to  hia  own  me  the 
bsoty  taken  at  Aicnlum  in  the  BCarsic  war,  b.  c  89. 
(Ck.  BnO.  64  ;  Val.  Max.  vi.  2.  §  8  ;  PluL  I'omp. 
<)  It  would  seem  that  Pbilippus  did  not  live  to 
tee  the  niHaief  INipiy  6em  ^pain. 

P  :  'iprti*  was  on*'  ff  the  mo*t  di*tinjn'''*hod 
'nau^nut  ha  time,  iii*  reputation  cunlinued  even 
ts  the  Aogastan        iri^HHt  «a  md  ia  ~ 
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wa  says  that  Philippns  was  decidedly  in- 
'aa  an  oiator  to  his  two  great  contemporaries 
Cruaos  and  Antonioa,  bat  was  withoat  question 
to  them.  In  speaking  he  po««c«aed  much 
and  wit ;  he  was  fertile  in  invention,  and 
e  the  deadapHMBA  of  Us  ideas  ;  and  in  altcr- 
hf  wn*  wittv  and  iiarca<*tic.  lie  was  also 
ail  ic%B»inted  with  Ureek  literature  for  that 
te(GfeJML47).  HeamaawMUni  dtospcak 
•Ttmporr,  and^  when  he  roaa  to  ^>enk,  he  frc- 
<i>M»t^  did  aot  know  with  i^H  vaid  he  should 


begin  (Cic  rf«  Or.  iL  78)  :  hence  in  his  old  age 
it  was  with  both  contempt  and  nnger  that  he  used 
to  listen  to  the  fitndied  periods  of  Hortensias  (Cio. 
liitd.  iio).  Phiii|^ms  was  a  man  of  luxurious 
habits,  which  hie  wealth  enaUed  him  to  gratify : 
his  tish-ponds  were  particularly  c«-I»'bnited  for  their 
magnihoBnce  and  extent,  and  are  mentioned  by 
the  aadeofti  ahmg  with  theoe  of  Lasallai  and 
Hortensius  (Vair.  /?.  R.  iiL  3.  §  10  ;  Coliim.  viii. 
16  s  Plin.  //.  iV.  ix.  54.  s.  80>.  Itesides  his  son, 
Ifc  Pbilippus,  wba  b  ipeken  m  hdev  (No. 6],  be 
had  a  step-son  Gellius  Publicol.i  [PfuLicoi.A]. 
(Our  knowledge  respecting  Philippus  is  chiefly 
darfvad  fteto  Cabma,  tie  vanoas  passi^7es  in  wheea 
writbgs  relating  to  him  an>  collected  in  Orellt, 
Qmuui,  TmU.  t^L  ii.  p.  380,  &c. ;  comp.  Meyer, 
Orator.  Romam.  Fragm.  p.  323,  &&,  2d  ed.;  Wee* 
termann,  fifteL  der  Rom.  Bem/rsawfcif,  f  4S.) 

6.  L.  March's  L.  r.  Q.  .v.  Piiilippi'S  the  son 
of  the  preceding,  seems  to  have  been  praetor  in 
B.  c.  60,  since  we  find  him  propmalw  ift  Sjria  fai 
B.  c.  59  (Appian,  5»/r.  Al ).  He  was  consul  in  R  c. 
56,  with  Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Marcellinas.  Phi- 
lippns was  closely  conneeled  with  Caesar^  fiunily. 
Upon  the  death  of  C.  Octnvius,  the  father  of  th« 
emneror  Augustas,  Pbilippus  married  his  widow 
Allm  vim  tnm  the  daaghter  of  JttKa,  the  dsier  ef 
the  dictator,  and  he  thus  became  the  step-father  of 
Augustus  (Suet  (Mav.  8 ;  VeU.  Fat.  ii.  59,  60 ; 
Ge.  Fm.  m.  6 ;  Appian,  /?.  C  SI.  10,  13;  Plat 
ac  41).  Ovid,  indeed,  mys  {FomL  vi  809),  that 
he  married  the  sister  of  the  mother  {mnterUra) 
of  Augustus,  and  hence  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  PhtUppus  may  have  married  both  sisters  ia 
succession,  for  that  he  wa?!  the  step-father  of  An- 
giistus  cannot  admit  of  dispute.  (The  question  is 
discussed  by  Orelli,  Onom.  TWL  vaLiL  p.  382.) 

Notwithstanding  liis  close  connection  with 
Coesar^s  iiuuily,  Philippus  remained  neutral  in 
the  civil  wank  Ha  was  at  Rome  whan  the  oemtta 
took  open  measures  against  Caesar  at  the  begin- 
ning of  B.  c,  49 ;  and  in  the  division  of  the  pro- 
▼inoM  aBMOg  Ilia  leading  membaa  af  tba  aaaato, 

he  was  piiriMisely  pasviT  over  (Oaei.  B.C.  i.  6), 

He  subsequently  obtained  permisrioa  from  Caesar 
to  toka  no  fMt  in  the  etmggle,  and  nmalBod 

quietly  in  Italy  during  the  whole  of  the  war. 
Caesar,  however,  with  his  usual  magnanimity,  did 
not  resent  this  lokewanuiesa  in  his  cause,  but 
cwtiBned  to  show  him  auriM  «f  fifandikip  and 

esteem.  Philippus  was  also  on  crnod  terms  with 
Cicero,  who  mentions  him  not  luUrt-quently,  and 
calls  him  in  joke  Amymtae  filiu*,  in  aUnsion  to  hie 
name  Philiffea  (Cio,  nd  J«L  is.  18,  16^  16,  18, 
xiiL  52). 

Phihppus  aw  a  timid  man.   A<W  tiw  aawesi- 

nation  of  Caesar,  he  endeavoured  to  dissuade  his 
stc|Ki<»,  the  young  Octaviua,  from  accepting  the 
inberitanea  wiiididia dietotar had  M bim  (Yell. 
Pat  ii.  IH;  Suet  .iun.  8;  Appian,  B.C.  iii.  10, 
13;  comp.  Cic  ad  AtL  xir.  12).  When  Antony 
and  dm  aanato  eama  to  an  open  rupture,  Philippoe 
was  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  the  fonner  at 
Mtttina  by  the  senate,  and  waa  much  blamed  by 
Cicero,  because,  being  the  ambassador  of  the  senate, 
he  brought  bock  to  that  body  the  shamelem  de- 
mands of  Antoi^.  (Cia«di'b8i.xiL4,  ^MviiL 
lU,  ix.  I.) 

Philippus  amst  have  attained  a  good  old  agfc  Ha 

lived  till  his  stefvson  had  acquired  the  Mipremncr 
ot  the  Roman  world,  for  we  bud  him  meuuonod  as 
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PIIILII'PUS. 


I'lllLIPPlTS. 


one  of  the  Roman  nobles,  who  ornamented  the  city 
with  public  buildiiiL's  :it  th>>  request  of  the  emperor. 
Ho  built  the  temple  of  Hercules  and  the  Mnset, 
which  had  been  first  erected  by  M.  Fulviiw  No- 
Inlior,  conxul  B.  c.  1 89,  and  1m  niioundcd  it  with 
a  colonnade,  which  is  fn'qnently  mentioned  under 
the  name  of  Purtictu  J'JuHpfi.  (Suet.  Octav.  29  ; 
ofari  ■aaftiMiifti  PkOippi,  Or.  Fq$L  ti.  801  ;  Mart 
V.  49.  9  ;  P!in.  //.  A',  xxxr.  10  {  Btdur,iSMHMi. 
Aitcrikiim.  \oL  i.  p.  613.) 

Pliflippni  kft  two  cUldm,  •  m  [N«b  7].  aad 
■  daughter,  Marda,  who  was  the  seoMld  ink  of 
Gato  Utioenna.   [Mabcia,  No.  4.] 

7.  L.  Mabcios  L.  f.  L.  n.  pRiumia,  the  tarn 

of  the  preceding,  wai  tribune  of  the  plebt,  B.C.  49, 
when  he  put  his  veto  upon  one  of  the  appoint* 
menu  which  the  senate  wished  to  noko  (Cms. 
B.Cii.6)*  He  waa  praetor  in  B.  c  44,  Mid 
is  in  that  y«or  eaUed  by  Cicero,  vir  pat  re,  aro, 
maJoribm$  miii  dipmuimu*.    (Cic.  J'htl.  iiu  10.) 

&  Q.  (Mabcjus)  PHiLirpi-s,  procaoMdiaAna, 
in  B.  c.  54,  to  whom  Cicero  sendn  two  recom- 
mendatory letters  {ad  Fam.  xiii.  73,  74).  The 
oonmetion  of  tbiaPhiUppao  wilk  tho  olUr— ■ban 
of  the  fiimily  is  not  known. 

One  of  the  coins  belonging  to  the  Philippi  has 
been  given  abovo.  Tbo  wDowing  one,  which  was 
also  struck  by  some  member  of  the  family,  refers 
to  the  two  gieat«»t  distinction*  of  the  Maicia  gens. 
The  obrene  npfoaenta  head  of  Aaeat  Maim 
the  foiirtlj  king  of  Rome,  from  whom  the  gens 
claimed  descent  LMabcia  UxnsJ  ;  the  lOTorse 

{(iTeo  a  lefweeentation  of  an  aqnednet,  whk  the 
etten  AQVA  Ml  (i.  e.  ^^7110  Marda)  between 
the  arches,  supporting  an  equestrian  statue.  This 
Aqua  Marda  was  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
Roman  aqneducta,  and  was  bnllt  hf  ^ 
Q.  Maidoa  Bas  m  9.0. 146. 


PHILIPPUS  («Ui«wM),  king  of  Syria,  was 
a  ton  of  Antioekiu  VIII.,  and  twin-brothor  of 
Asliodiiu  XI.    After  the  defeat  and  death  of 

their  elder  brother  Seleucos  VI^  Philip  and  Antio- 
chus  united  their  arms  against  Antiochus  X.,  who 
then  occupied  the  throne  of  Syria  ;  but  they  were 
def-Mt'^il  in  a  decisive  battle,  in  whirh  Antiochus  XI. 
perished.  Philip  ncvciliieless  a&sumed  the  royal 
tiUi^  and  was  able  to  maintain  himself  in  the 
possession  of  a  part  of  Syria.  The  fourth 
brother, Demetrius  III.,  was  now  set  up  asking 
at  DiBiMna  bj  Ptolemy  Lathoim,  nd  made 
common  cause  with  Philip  :ig;iinst  Antiochus  X. 
The  (ate  of  the  latter  is  uucertain,  but  it  is  clear 
tbat  PUHp  and  DoBOlriw  ooeaeeded  in  aaUw 
themselves  masters  of  the  whole  of  Syria,  which 
they  appear  to  have  divided  between  them.  Their 
oonieora,  bo  wow,  did  sot  bMt  long  j  Dmiolriw 
was  the  first  to  turn  hia  arms  against  Philip,  but 
the  latter  was  supported  not  onW  by  Straton  tyrant 
of  B«aea,  bat  by  a  btrgo  Parttian  army  under  a 
general  nainad  Mithridates,  who  blockaded  Deme- 
trius in  his  camp,  and  ultimately  took  him  prisoner. 
After  this  Phiiippua  made  hinuelf  naator  of  An- 


tioch,  and  became  for  a  short  time  sole  ruler  »f 
Syria*  pnbaUf  in  tbo  y«ar  a.  c.  88.  Bot  the 
civil  war  waa  ioon  renewed  by  bis  remaining 
brother  Autiodina  XII.,  who  niuiie  himself  master 
of  Damascus  and  Coele-Syria,  of  which  Philif)  w.ta 
unnble  to  dispossess  him.  f.Ii'srph.  .^niL  xiii.  lij. 
§  4,  14.  §  3,  15.  1  1  i  Euscb.  Arm.  ^  Ida.) 
The  sabeeqoent  fortoaaa  of  the  bitlar  am  wholly 
unknown,  but  it  s<'em8  certain  that  he  was  dtr- 
throued,  and  probably  aUo  put  to  death  by  Xig;ra' 
Boa,  kfaig  of  AwioBia,  mhm  that  unairh  laMMiaa 
himself  on  the  throne  of  Syria,  B.  c.  83.  {T^nc; 
Pomp^  ProL  xL  ;  Euaeb.  Aim.  p.  170  ;  EddM, 
^  nL  B.  344;  Fraolieb.  Aim.  Syr.  a  lU  | 
OliB«aa»hff.^iii.  p.tSS.  [&lL&] 


COiy  OF  PBILIPPUS,  Kl.NO  OP  SYRJA. 


PHILIPPUS  (MXirmt),  Itterafy  and  eoele- 

siastical.  1.  Abucara  or  Ablvara,  one  of  the 
Greek  scholiasts  on  the  Enchiridum  of  the  tirrek 
gnunmorian,  Ilephaestion  of  Alexandria  [Uk- 
PHABsnoN,  No.  1  ],  or  perhaps  the  compiler  of  tbo 
S'-hcfi'f,  usually  published  in  the  various  editions  of 
Ilephaestion.  The  Scholia  are  aiscribed  to  oar 
Philip  in  a  MS.  in  the  King's  Library  at  Paiia. 
(Ca^L  AfSiorum  BMioth.  lieqiae^  No.  mmdclr^ir. 
No.  1.  vol.  u.  p.  fol.  Paris,  1740  ;  Fabric. 
JMUL  Oraoa.  toL  sL  ^  709;  VoMiaa,  ih  Wd, 

Grace.  lib.  iii.) 

2.  Of  AMPUiroua,  a  Greek  writer  of  unknown 
oaie,  rWHBfwBBio  nr  BH  ooHMiny,  or  wbnb  obhbb 

(>.  r.  airoffinC'crai)  has  given  a  .sufficiently  siffnificBBt 
■pedmen.  He  wrote,  accocdiiig  to  SuidiM  (ibfi, 
^fXmor^  9  I.  *PsSMMd  |hC\ia  tMt ,  AlorftMB  lAtit 
XIX.^  a  history  of  Rhodes,  which  Suidas  espadallf 
stigmatises  for  the  obscenity  of  its  matter.  2.  Ksmi* 
f d  («.  Kwioicd),  ^€Kia  0^  Coiaca  LAris  dmobrnf  b 
history  of  Ab  Und  of  Cos.  3.  ewrtatcd,  De  Sm^ 
crifidity  or  more  proKnbly  Bcurtaxci,  T^oniana,  B 
history  of  1  hasos,  also  in  two  books.  He  wrots 
tome  other  Tirtba Bflt Wiiif latf^  by  Suidas.  Tlico- 
dorus  Priscianiis,  an  anrient  medical  writer  {Lotji' 
cut^  c.  1 1),  classes  Philip  of  Amphipolis  with  He- 
rodian  aad  IbbJiMAbi  tbo  SyrioB  [lAmucaoa, 
No.  1],  as  a  pleasant  writer  of  amatory  tales, 
whose  works  tended  to  allure  the  mind  to  the  pur> 
suit  of  pleasure.  All  hie  works  appear  to  bo  loot* 
(Suidas  IL  ee. ;  Theodor.  Priscian.  Lr.  ;  Fi^ri.  . 
JiM.  Grate,  vol  viii.  pp.        160  }  Voeaioa,  lie 

8.  ArosToLirs.    [No.  11.] 

4.  CABBABIBWaia  iSYKOOI  RMLATtnu     Tbo  BB> 

ooBBt  of  tboooBBflil  of  OaaiBnlB,  heU  a.».  196; 

which  (if  indeed  it  be  genuine)  was  written  by 
Theophilut  of  Caenreia,  who  lived  about  that 
time  [THBoraiLtn],  was  published  by  the  Je«uit 
Bucherius,  in  his  notes  to  the  Cunon  Paxkaiit  of 
Victorius  of  Aquitania,  fol.  Antwerp,  l(j34,  as  the 
work  of  one  Phiiippua ;  the  editor  being  ap- 
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HRBtly  nutled  by  an  error  in  the  MS.  Ofcd  bj 
Hrst.  Lift  ad  aoB.  1Mb  viL  L  |b  87,  ai.  <MM, 
1  Cabrabvm  RsROit  SefttffKML  (No.  80.} 

fi.  Of  Chalcis,  .1  Orock  historian  mentioned  by 
PialKck  (.^AIm.  Mm.  Kite,  c.  46)  u  om  of  tha 
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aMIt. 

7.  CaotLiDBim,  or  CROtuminB  (Xa\i8fv», 

nore  coTTcctlT  XoAAiS«}tX  mentioDcd  in  Plato's 
will,  gtvan  br  Diogenet  LaiSrtiat  (iii.  41),  as  the 
mwK  ti  knd  adjoinicg  a  fium  or  estate  which 
FlMa  bequeathed  t9  lua  ton  Adeiroantioa.  Fa- 

brictM  (Bt6/.  (irttee.  toI.  iii.  p.  181)  noticfs  this 
•ocarrcoce  of  the  name  of  Philippu^ :  and  the 
MBflv  of  the  index  to  Fabricins  has  unwittingly 
onTerted  lb*  Attw  haikmam  'vim  %  PbHoBk 


pkikeimbM-. 
8l  Coiaeoa»  the  Cono  Wmimi,  of 

Mwlr  anythinc:  i<i  known,  except  it  ^c  thp  title 
ft  mam  of  hia  comedtea,  and^ven  with  mpect  to 


.luthoritv  of  Athrnaetis, 


lira  a 


masdj  eatitM  KwBs*wmrT«i,  bvkao  nab  litis  is 
Miitt»«Ma»tmarAteMM|  Hie 


doabtfol  if  that  writer  has  mentioned  Philip  at  alt 
His  ane  oocnra,  indeed,  in  one  place  (riii.  p.  S58>, 
L\  swrding  to  the  older  oditiona,  but  Um  eomct 
mUmhJMAtifm,    PkUpitaaioBf  th«  comk 

poets  mND  whom  pnwage*  are  girpn  in  the  sereral 
coUfctioiM  of  the  J^oeiae  Gnomtci  Gmeci ;  but  only 
eoe  citation  mpftmB  to  to  awibed  to  him.  said  by 
Gp^ti'i*  to  hf*  from  n  comedy  entitled  *OKuy€uut6s, 
(Mfatkuau  t  but  tirotiua  assigns  the  play  not  to 
IMllpibtoltoFbffippidea.  "niere  is  consequently 
iwt  one  known  dramn  to  which  the  title  of  Philip 
i«  clear  and  indictable.  Philip  is  probably 
tW  fOmnmmh  Mkan»u  *ikm  lngliter«sdting 
Philip"  of  Maximus  Tvrius  {Dissert,  xxi.  vol.  i. 
^  402,  cd.  Rciskel,  and'  the  ♦iA<«wes  uHi/^fMr- 
f^ttlhttAam  (Parapkraa.  At  MM  EA.  I. 


•y  A\ima.  c.  S,  sub  fin.  p.  68,  b.  ed.  Aldus, 
V«Bioc  153^  or  c  19,  in  tto  Uitm  wnoa  of 


■■hImm  Barbaras),  who  cHm  a  mefktg  of  Ih»> 

Wm,  cm  of  Us  chaiacten.    ( Suidas,  /.  c. ;  Fabric 

f>  480.) 

9  DiAcoMw*  dM  Jhucom.  (N*.  1 1.] 

10.  Ep!cr \MVATtr!-«».  Among  tho  writers 
whose  Epiffruinmata  are  inserted  in  the  various 
of  the  A mtiolegim  Ommt ,  or  in  other  works, 
t>  »-n-ni!  who  b^.-ir  the  name  of  Philip  ;  as  Philip 
V  (  Macedonian  [No.  161,  and  Philip  of  Thessa- 
[fm  totosr).  Tm»  w  tmo  ocbets  t  « 
Philip  whom  Fabricius  styles  Junior,  and  assigns 
to  the  fifth  or  sixth  centiinr  af^  Christ,  of  whom 
<tot  b  oMiM  M  J^^vwHM  4i  if  osorw  i«  wvf. 

f^tutantimfollt  *^hich  is  n-Msr,<^d  to  Philip 
e(  Thesnknuca,  mmm  whoao  epignunB  it  is  No. 
bl,ii«ooditioMorBmMb,^iLp.  227,  and 
^bi,  YoL  ii  p.  21 1  ;  and  a  Philip  called  Bysan- 
iMs,  vhooe  Effipmmma  m  f/eradem  is  girra  in 
^  tfffcfujyioe  of  Natalia  Comes,  lib.  Tii.  pp.  691, 
tine  led  noL  1653,  and  assigned  to  Philip 
*i  Tb«s«lonica  (No.  li.)  in  the  Antkoloffia  of 
^Ock,  Tol  11.  pp.  225,  226,  and  Jacobs,  vol.  ii. 
(FMikMLOraee.ToLiT.^481.) 

11-  EVANGKLIitTA,  the  EVANOEI  fvT.  AmoBf 

^  >p«iooa  fosptla  which  won  produced  ia  ito 


early  ages  of  the  Church,  was  one  to  which  some 
of  dio  Gnootie  aecu  appoalod  (Rpiphan.  Hatm, 

xxvi.  13),  and  wh'tch  thoy  Sicribfd  to  Philip, 
whether  to  the  Apo&tie  Philip  or  the  deacon  Philip^ 
wto  bi  one  passage  in  tto  Noor  TeotMBent  (if«£^ 
xxi.  8)  in  called  the  EvangHist,  is  not  cloar.  A 
puawe  from  this  uoaynhal  gospel  is  cited  bv  £pi- 
rtoafiio  0IM.)  Tfni^bew.  tbo  presbyter  of  Cioa- 
•tnitinople  (apud  Meursium,  I'aria  Dirina,  p.  117), 
and  Leoatina  of  fiysantima  (IM  Sectts^  act.  a.  lect. 
iii.)  mention  Tl  nml  ♦ll^wnaw  EAayyiKtw^  Evsu^ 
(fdimm  $eatmduin  /'hiltppttm^  as  among  the  spuriooa 
books  used  by  the  Manichaeans.  Whether  this 
was  the  same  book  with  that  uasd  by  the  Onosti^ 
is  not  determined.  ( Atefe  Otd.  Afomjffi.  Ni  T. 
vol.  i.  p.  376,  9cc.) 

12.  Of  GoKTYNA,  a  Christian  writer  of  the  se- 
cond (wntury.  He  was  bishop  of  the  Church  at 
Oortyua  in  Crete,  and  was  spolcen  of  in  the  highest 
terms  by  Dionysius  of  Corinth  [DioNVMUS,  kte- 
lanr,  Na  23],  in  a  letter  to  the  Choidi  at  Qmtjm 
and  the  other  Churches  in  Crete  (apud  Euseb.  //.  E. 
ir.  23),  as  having  inspired  his  floek  with  maalj 
courage,  apparently  during  the  peiMcallua  of  Mar> 
cu«  Aurelius,  Pliilip  wtoic  n  book  against  Marcion 
[MABCiOiij,  which  was  highly  osteemed  by  the 
aneiniti,  totbiwwloil:  l^hhaniai  opedn  of  it 
as  extant  in  his  day,  but  his  exactness  as  to 
whether  books  were  in  existence  or  not  is  not 
great.  Ho  also  states  that  Philip  wrote  Ad  Dhtna§ 
Epittolaf  and  rani  Tractatus^  but  these  are  not 
mentioned  by  the  ancients.  (Euseb.  //.  E.  iv.  21, 
23,  25  ;  Hieron.  De  Viru  Illustr.  c  :J0  ;  Trithera. 
De  Scriptorili.  EccUs.  c.  1 9  ;  Care,  Hist.  UtL  ad 
anil.  17-2,  vol,  i.  p.  74,  ed.  Oxford,  1740—174:?.) 

13.  Grammaticuh  s.  Rhktor  s.  Sophist  a. 
Suidas  (s.«.  4fA(woy  iro^umtr)  aacribes  to  this 
writer  a  work  on  the  aspirates,  n«pl  iri'tu^Tw*',  De 
i^tritHm*^  taken  from  Uerodiaa,  and  arranged  in 
alphabodad  onkr:  aioa  a  worii  Dtj^  gapajUifti, 
De  Synalorpha.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  the 
worits  or  the  writer,  who  raiiat  have  lived  at  a 
biter  pefiod  ^mbi  Hondfaai  [Haftom  amii  Axli  i^s], 
who  belongs  to  the  age  of  the  Antonines. 

14.  I»ANOBLt;8  (e  fta«r)r7«\«^f ),  a  writer  cited 
Vf  Pbitnvh  {Ala.  Mag.  Vita,  c.  46)  ae  eoe  of 
those  who  affirmed  that  the  account  of  the  visit  of 
the  qoeen  of  the  Amaxons  to  Alexander  was  a 
fiction.  It  has  been  conjectured  (vide  Reiske, 
Nti,  ad  PlMtarek.  Le.)  that  d  •MroyysXc^s  is  • 
corrupt  reading,  and  that  it  shoold  to  6  6eay 
ytKtvs.    (No.  30.] 

15.  Macxoo,  the  Macedonian.   An  Epi- 

gramma  in  the  Artthol'^in  r,'ni<««l  (lib,  iv.  c  11, 
voL  ii.  p.  232,  ed.  Bruiuk,  vol.  ii.  p.  216,  No. 
IniT.  00.  Jaooba)  in  ascribed  by  Fabricius  te  • 
PhilippuB  Macedo,  Pliilip  the  Macedonian,  sup- 
posed by  him  to  have  be«n  a  difiereat  person  from 
Philip  ef  Hwitoiira  (eee  tobw),  aad  te  tova 

lived  in  the  reign  of  Calignh,  wlmse  bridge  at 
Puteoli  has  been  thotuht  to  be  referred  to.  But 
Jacobs  {A»immimn.mm.)9mUm  Ae  wiweaee 
to  be  to  the  Portus  Julius  formed  by  Agrippa  in 
Lake  Locrintu  near  fiaiae,  aad  ^bcea  the  Bpir 
gramma  aaiong  those  of  Philip  of  Thissalonica. 

16.  MaoMAKTH  (d  M(SMai0f),ui  astronomer  of 
Medama  or  Mednia  in  Magna  Oraecia  (about 
25  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Rhegium),  and  a  disci{4e  of 
Pkia,  under  wtooe  direction  he  tamed  his  allMi" 
tien  to  the  mathematical  ncienccs.    His  obnerva- 

whkh  were  made  in  the  Peloponnesus  and 
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in  Locnst  were  used  by  ib»  utronoxncn  U^^^ 
diM»  GoiMH  the  Rliodhn,  Md  Ptriaqr.  B» 

it  $tid  hy  Stcphanus  of  nyzanlium  (De  UrbHus 
A*.  i£«iiM)  to  have  whtten  a  tcMtiie  on  the 

writers,  ns  Vitruvius  {Architect  ix.  7i  B.ut  silii  4), 
Pliny  the  elder  {H,  N.  xviiL  3L  i.  74),  Plutaich 
{Quod  won  pimit  twawiter  vm  ttamd.  Epicur. 
Operoy  vol.  x.  p.  500,  ed.  Reiake),  who  itatea  that 
he  demonstrated  the  figure  of  the  moon  ;  Proclut 
(/«  /.  EuHid.  FJemenL  Lib.  Commentar.)^  and 
Alexander  Aphr<>di>*it'n»i«,  In  the  La^  version  of 
Procliis,  by  h  nuic.  Harodus  (lib.  ii.  c.  4),  Philip 
is  culled  Mendneus,  which  it  doubtleit  an  error 
either  of  the  printer  or  tnmslalMi^  or  porhapo  of 
the  MS.  which  he  used.  Mende  wa«  in  Mace- 
donia, in  the  peninsula  of  Pallene.  Fabriciua  aUo 
iMM  flm  PhiHppao  MwniMWi  olBHtad  and 
rxplained  all  thf  niathoinatical  passages  which  he 
had  noticed  in  the  works  of  hit  inatractor  Plato  ;** 
bat  he  4om  not  give  Ut  mtAmHf  ftr  «h«  mtf 
menL  Mendaens  is  hen*,  too,  an  evident  error  for 
Modiaaiwa  (Fkbci&  IkU,  Grate  toL  iv.  jp^  10, 
voL  Ti.  pi  948.) 

17.  Mk«;ahih  h  (6  MryapiK6s\  t.c  the  Ma- 
OARIC  PhILOMPUKK  [oomp.  EUCLXIDBS  of  Mb- 

uaraJ.  Diogenes  Lafirtias  fiL  119)  has  gtren  an 
•stnct  from  a  work  of  this  Philip,  eonlaining  some 

account  of  Stilpo  of  Megara  f  Stilki],  who  livod 
during  the  ttmggiM  of  the  succesaon  of  Alexander 
tbe  Grpat. 

18.  MaifDASUS.    [No.  16.] 

19.  Of  Opua.  Sttidas  (s.  v.  ^iXiao^s)  bos 
this  remarkable  passsffs:   ,  a  phfloeepber 
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Atheoaeoa,  in  which 

OK  jrWuBw 


who  divided  the  />/7f<  fs.  /)«•  I^gHmt)  of  Plato 
into  twelve  book*  (£»ir  he  is  said  to  have  added  tbe 
tUiteentli  lifaaaelf  )^  nd  s  kew  ef  Sesnlea 
and  of  Plato  himsolf ;  devotinj^  himself  to  the  cnn- 
templatioa  of  the  heavens  ((rxoA(j<rat  rvUs  lurul^ 
fNNf ).  Ha  Bvad  in  tbe  days  of  Philip  of  IfaewioH  * 
Soidas  then  gives  a  long  list  of  works  written  by 
Philips  It  is  evident  that  the  passage  as  it  stands 
in  Suidas  is  imperfiKt,  and  Uiat  tbe  nme  of  tbe 
author  of  the  numeroos  works  which  he  mentions 
has  Ix^en  lost  from  the  ooramencement  of  the 
passage.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  extract 
aeeopyiny  its  peeper  pUce  in  the  Lexicon  accord* 
inp  to  its  present  hcadintr.  that  the  d»'f«Tt  nxistod 
in  the  source  from  which  buidas  borrowed.  Ku^ttT, 
the  cdiler  e(F Suidas  {mL  imioe.\  after  long  invet- 
ti'^'ation,  was  enabled  to  supply  the  omission  by 
comparing  a  passage  in  Diogenes  Laertius  (iii. 
S7),and  to  id«i^*«lbe  phUosipb»**<f  Soidas 
with  Philip  of  tli«' Locrian  town  of  Opus,  near  the 
channel  which  separates  Euboea  from  the  main 
bmd.  Tbe  pasaafe  bi  UMna  !•  m  ftOowa: 
**  Some  say  titat  Philip  th*'  Opuntian  transcribed 
bis  (PhOo's)  work,  lie  Lef/i/mt,  which  was  written 
In  WW  (i*  on  woedea  «dileli  eewmd  wMi  a 

eiaftaf  wax).  They  say  aUo  that  the  'Emi  ouis, 
^rinomtM  (the  thirteenth  book  of  the  IM  LmilMu),  ' 
it  his,'*  L  0.  PhiHp*B.  The  Epmomity  WMlbar 
wtitm  bf  Pbilip  or  by  Pkto,  is  osnally  indoded 
among  the  works  of  the  latter.  [PLATa]  Dio- 
genes LaertiuB  elsewhere  (iiL  46)  enumerates 
Philip  ■BMff  the  disciples  ef  rkto.  (Fbbric 
mbLOrmcYolMl  p.  104.) 

90.  Ou  Apoixinu  Intxrprbs  (Voas.  De 
HbhriebOmmk,Vh.m,),  [HomAVOUa] 

21.  pARODt's,  the  Parodist.  In  a  fragment 
of  the  Paiodist,  MatroB  [MatrokJ,  quoted  by 


18  an 
Beed  hng 

Matron,  two  or  more  writers  of  the  name  of  Ph)^ 
are  mentioned,  with  the  laudatory  cftibet  **  enu- 
a«t*  (KM  n  «ltanw,  «inbin  lU^i**) ; 

bat  of  tlMir  coon  try,  works  or  age,  except  that 
tbey  liTed  long  bdfore  (vd^ot,  **olim*^)  Ma&im 
himself  who  cannot  be  phoed  falter  than  the  tim« 
of  Philip  kmg  ef  Mnrnilnin.  nothing  is  known. 

2*2.  Prksbytkr.  Oennadiu»(Z>e  ///?(^/r!'>. 
c  62)  states  that  Philip  the  Presbyter  was  a  di»- 
ciple  of  Jisnmie,  and  tbat  be  £ed  n  tbe  reign  oC 
Marcian  and  Avitos  over  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Empires  respectively,  i.e.  A.D.  456.  [Aviri/e  ; 
Marcianun.]  Ue  wnta,  1.  Qmmemtanmt  im 
Jobum ;  2.  Familinrcs  Fpisiolaty  of  which  Hrn- 
nadiiM,  who  had  read  them,  speaka  l^gUj.  Theaa 

Jabum  addressed  to  NecUirius  has  been  wvoral 
times  printed,  sometimes  sepaxately  under  tbn 
of  Pbilip  (two  liHlMi,  M  — d  4t^  Bneei. 

and  soini'tinii's  umlor  the  name  and  among 

bntan*^  of  ^^^^^j^^^jj^^'^^^^^^*'^""'*^  ^. 

the  CimnuntariuM  in  their  editions  of  tbat  fitther 
(toL  v.  p.  6/8,  &C.  ed.  fioiedict.,  voL  xL  eoL  565, 
&c  ed.  VaUan.),  bat  not  as  hia.  The  Prolog  or 
Pnm/aHo  ad  Neetarium  are  omitted,  and  the  teat 
differs  very  widely  from  that  piven  in  the  Colfi^e 
edition  of  Bede  (vol.  iv.  p.  447,  &c.)  ful.  1612,  m 
whkh  the  work  is  given  <i.s  I)ede'%  without  any 
intimation  of  its  doubtful  authorship.  Cave,  Oudin, 
and  Vallarsi  agree  in  aschbing  the  work  to 
PhUip,  thoogh  VaUaol  la  Ml  M  derided  in  bia 
opinion  as  the  other  two.  (Gennad.  I.e.;  Cave, 
Uid.  IML  ad  ann.  440,  vol  i  a  434 ;  Ondia, 
A  mt^fk  Mk      L  obL  WUx  Tallin 

(>prm  Jlieron.  vol.  iii.  col.  R25,  &c.,  vol.  xi.  col. 
665, 566  }  Fabric  BiUiotii,  M,  tt  Im^  Latku 
^iL    pw  9Mi,  ed.  Mbweiii^ 

23.  Of  pRi  sA  (d  npowriftfi),  a  stoic  philoso* 
pher,  eontemporary  with  Plutarch,  who  has  intro> 
OMed  bfan  as  one  of  tbe  ipeakers  in  bia  jjlyyee. 
(viL  quaest.  7.) 

24.  Rhrtor.  [Na  IS.] 

25.  Scriptor  na  Aoricultura.  Athenaena 
(iii)  mentions  a  Pfailippna,  without  any  dtMinctien 
epithet,  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  Agriculture, 
either  entitled  Vtvfrfuciv^  Geori/tcuia,  or  similar  to 
the  work  «f  Aadrotion,  another  writer  on  agrien^ 
ture  [  A  vnRoTTOM],  which  bore  AiftlMa»  lilolhii^ 
more  u  linown  of  tbia  Philip, 

26.  Of  Sidr  (4  Mm,  m4  Wf%h  er d  dnd 
2i'5i7i),  a  Chrihtinn  writer  of  the  first  half  of  llw 
fifth  century.  His  birth  must  be  pfaMod  m  Cht 
liMw  psrt  OT  ibe  ftnrth  awrtwy,  bnt  ita  esMt  ^bMn 
is  not  known.  He  was  a  native  of  Side  in  Pam- 
phylia,  and  according  to  bis  own  aocoant  in  the 
fragment  puhlMMd  by  Mwell  (see  behnrk  when 
Hhodnn,  who  succeeded  Didymas  in  tbe  ^nrge  of 
the  Calechetical  sdiool  of  Alexandria,  tran«f'>rr>-d 
AnI  Mkeet  to  Side,  Philip  became  one  of  bis 
pupils.  If  we  suppose  Didymns  to  have  letoincd 
the  dwrge  of  the  school  till  his  death,  a.  n.  .^9^ 
[Dinwus,  No.  4],  at  the  advanced  age  of  66, 
the  ranoval  of  the  school  canaol  bw»  token  pbnt 
long  before  the  close  of  the  centnrr,  and  we  raiy 
infer  that  Philip's  birth  could  scarcely  have  bee* 
earlier  than  A.  D.  SfiO.  He  was  n  Idnannn  if 
Troilus  of  Side,  the  rhetorician,  who  was  tutor  fa 
Socrates  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  and  waa  to> 
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lo  eminent  that  Philip  regnrded  his  idation- 
•hip  to  hint  as  a  cubject  of  exultation  (Soomtet, 
M,M>w.  27).  Haring  entered  the  chaMh»  he 
was  ordained  deacon,  mid  had  much  intemnine 
wuii  ChmiMton  ;  io  the  titks  of  MMne  MSS.  he 
m  ftgM  Uf  Ojiiilliii,  er  feiwiMl  altendut, 
which  makes  it  pmlaMr'  that  he  \*-ns,  from  the 
o£  hi*  ecdesiastical  career,  eonoeOed 
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7)  sars  he  was  ordained  dracon  by 
\  bat  »*ft  when  rowking  of  his 
that  atom  nn,  doee  Ml  my  he 
T%as  ordained  by  him.  Philip  duvoted  himself  to 
liiennr  poxsuite,  and  eoUeeted  a  lam  lihnuy. 
He  cvhiTated  the  AdaSk  or  dtflhae  ityW  «f  ««>• 
poRtion,  and  became  a  volnminooa  writer.  At 
vhat  period  hie  life  his  different  works  were 
fvednoed  ia  not  known.  Hie  Ecdesiaatical  His- 
UKfwmt^m  we  ehaU  aee,  written  after  hii  dis- 
appnintment  in  obtaining  the  pntriarchat*  :  but  as 
hi*  being  a  candidate  for  that  iiigu  otiicu  sci'ms 
i»  aiply  sooM  preTtoQ*  eelebritj,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  his  work  or  work"*  in  reply  to  the  cm- 
perac  Julian's  attacks  on  Christianity  were  written 
«lMi«ai«p«iod.  On  the  death  arAMfeiis  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople  a.11. 42A  [Arricvs]  Philip, 
them  »  ffeebjtet,  awaiMitlj  af  tha  great  church 
«ff  OnalMNiiiopla,  mk  PiuJi^  fmAat  fnibjrter, 
wt-re  propo84.>d,  each  hy  his  own  partizan%  as  can- 

^''^''^Ml      ^'^a^abatfiJ'af  Mndu!  Sba^ 

pre^byt^r,  though  not  of  Constantinople,  but  of  a 
church  in  Elaea,  one  of  the  mhoxfa^  (Socrata^ 
H.&^^)  Thm  ■tateaert  af  Oaaiatoa  aa  ta 
the  nainimitj  of  tha  popular  wish  leads  to  the 
infierenoe  that  the  nipporten  of  Philip  and  Proeliu 
weie  aoMwg  the  clergy.  Sisimuae  was  lha  ine> 
eeeAi  cuididata;  and  Philip,  mortified  at  his 
4c£eat.  made  in  his  Ecclesiajitical  History  such 
Wfere  strictures  on  the  election  of  his  more  for> 
tanMe  riral,  that  SocmIm  aeaU  Ml  vaitaia  to 
tran*cribe  his  remarks  ;  and  has  exprefssed  hit 
•titiM  disapprorai  of  his  headstrong  temper.  On 
Aa  deaAaf  KriaBioa  (a.i>.  428)  the  supporters 
of  Philip  were  again  desirous  of  his  appointment, 
bat  tha  ampcroff,  to  prevent  disturbances,  deter- 
wmAfSb^m  1  rilirfiilii alCnwlaaliaafla  ihaald 

Kicce*d  to  the  racancy  ;  and  the  ill-fated  heresiarch 
Nesumue  rNsarouusJ,  icom  Antioch,  was  con- 
•eqacatly  Man.  Aftw  «ha  iipirfllia  af  Naa- 
toritis  at  th'-  ccHintil  nf  EpIn  Mis  (a.  d.  131 ),  Philip 
was  a  third  time  caiidwlato  tor  the  Mtriarcbata,  but 
was  eg!  in  anmceeirfaL  Nothinig  ii  kMWB  af  hiia 
after  Uua.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  he  was 
dead  be4bre  the  next  vacancy  in  the  patriarehato 
A.  n,  434,  when  his  old  competitor  Proclna  was 
dhaan*  Chitainly  there  is  no  notice  that  Philip  was 
Sfain  a  candidate  :  but  the  prompt  decision  of  the 
emperor  Theodusius  in  Proclus'  favour  nrevented 
sU  competition,  ao  thi*  aa  JiiMMMa  wi  WdMni 
fan  Philippe  quiescence. 

Philip  WTOto,  1.  Muita  rviumina  contra  Impe- 
mttmm  Jwtkmmm  Apotiatam.  (Liberatos,  Bremar, 
t  7  ;  comp.  SrK:Tnt  //.  !'..  vii.  21.)  It  is  not  clear 
teai  the  expression  of  Libetatua,  which  we  hare 
#Ma  w  Aa  tilliw  whether  PhiUp  wfala  muf 

•arks,  cr,  as  is  mftre  likely,  one  work  in  many 
wkf  to  Julian.   'J.  'itfTopia  Xpurncu'tini, 
MMhao.   Tba  voik  was  very  huge, 
of  thirty-six  BtfAot  or  Bi^Ala,  Ukri^ 
twanty-fottf  T^ocAiyM^ 


i.  e.  sections.  Tliis  rolnminons  work  fippear*  to 
hare  comprehended  both  sacred  and  ecclc&iastical 
history,  beginning  firom  Aa  ChMtiMU  and  coming 
down  to  Philip's  own  day,  as  appears  by  his  record 
of  the  election  of  Sisinniai,  aiready  noticed.  It 
appean  «a  hava  han  flidihad  not  very  long  after 
that  erent.  Theophanes  places  its  completion  in 
A.  M.  6932,  Alex,  era  »  a.  n.  430 ;  which,  accord- 
ing to  kha,  ivae  the  year  bafhra  dw  doaA  af 
Sisinnins,  That  tlie  work  was  completed  before 
the  death  of  bisinnius  is  probable  from  the 
apparaat  aBanaa  af  PMHp  aa  to  Ua  aabn^iHBt 
disappointments  in  obtaining  the  patriarchate: 
Iwt  as  ^i!«inniua,  aoooiding  to  a  nmra  aEact 
«hfanulogy,  died  a,  ik.  498,  we  nay  condada 
that  the  work  was  finished  in  or  before  that  year, 
and,  conaeqoently,  that  the  date  assigned  by 
Theophanes  is  rather  too  late.  The  style  was 
Terbo>8e  and  wearisome,  neither  polished  nor 
agreeable ;  and  the  matter  stu-h  as  to  display 
ostaitatiously  the  knowledge  uf  tiie  writer,  rather 
than  to  eondnoe  to  Aa  fanproreroant  af  tha  laadan 
It  was,  in  fact,  crammed  with  matter  of  erery 
kind,  relevant  and  irrelevant :  quMtiona  of  geo- 
metry, astronomy,  arithmatie  and  m&in  ;  jhaaip 
tions  of  i^rlands  mountains  and  trees,  rendered  it 
cumbersome  and  unreadable.  Chronokgical  ar** 
langaaMOl  waa  dincgaidad.  Tha  waik  Ii  loaL 
with  the  exception  of  three  frncments,  Ooa  af 
these,  IM  Sekolae  Cbleflbrtoae  Alaumdrhm 
toufdai,  m  Aa  aaatowian  af  toaehwi  fa  thaChto- 
chetical  School  of  .Mexandria,  was  published  from 
a  MS.  iu  the  Bodleian  Libianr  at  OsfanL  hj 
Dadwell,  wi A  kli  MtoHMfaMa  ii  hmemm,  «v«. 
Oxford.  16H9,  and  has  been  repeatedly  reprinted* 
It  is  given  in  Ae  ninA  volume  of  the  BMiatkeea 
Pairum  of  OaUand,  p.  401.  AnoAer  fragment  in 
Ae  sama  M8.,  D$  Qjurtaaftao,  Meutimiaiia,  H  JU- 
dmo  AwnuiiB^  was  prepared  for  publication  by 
Crusius  but  has  never,  we  believe,  been  actoally 
published.  The  Aird  fragment,  Td  ^wtinm  w 
HtpaiZi  fxtra^ii  Xpiamaywf  "EXXi^yuv  rt  Ka\  *Iou- 
Saioif,  Acta  tH^mtatimtM  de  Chruio,  in  Penide^ 
intt-r  C^ristianot,  Gentile^  et  Jmdtuot  Mbitae^  is  (or 
was)  ill  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna.  Philip 
wa»  present  at  the  disputation.  (Socrates,  H.  E. 
vii  26,  27,  29,  86 ;  LihatoAa,  U }  Fhal  Ml. 
cod.  3.5  ;  Thcophan.  Chnmrxj.  p.  7  *),  ed.  Paris,  p. 
60,  ed.  Venice,  voL  i.  p.  136,  ed.  lionn  ;  Tillemont, 
HkL  dha  Bmpmmmtt  viiHpb  1M|  Cava,  JKA 

Litt  ad  ann.  418,  vol,  i.  p.  .^Sr*  ;  Oudin.  De  Sar^ 
ion&  EccU*.  vol  I  coL  997  ;  Fabric  BM.  Grtm. 
taL  ri.  pp.  7M,  747,  749,  toL  tH.  p.  418,  tel  & 
p.  691  ;  Oalknd,  BMiofh.  Patrunu,  vol.  iz.  PnH, 
c  1 1  ;  LaBbadns,  Voaunentar.  d»  Bibliotk.  Ca^ 
•oroaa,  Uh.  a.  tbL  t.  eel.  289,  toL  tL  para  ii.  coL 
406,  ed.  KoUar.) 

27.  SoLfTARlOR.  The  title  Sotitarins  is  given 
by  bibliographers  to  a  Oreek  monk  of  the  time  of 
tha  aapnw  Alexius  I.  Comnenus,  of  whoa  nothing 
further  seems  to  be  known  than  what  may  ha 
gleaned  from  the  titles  arid  introductions  of  his  ex- 
tant works.  He  wrote: — 1.  Ai^vrpa, />fb/)<ra.  s. 
Amussis  Fidei  et  Vitue  ChriHinnae^  written  in  the 
kind  of  measure  called     versus  politici,"  *  and  in 

•  These  **Terao8  pditid**  are  thus  desrrilx  d  by 
Ae  Jeaoit  Qoar  t  la  vanitoi  poiiticis,  numertia 
aylfaAMraai  ad  caalamMtt  ad  anetoapaMaaa  piaa- 
odiam  observatur.  OalBia  syllab:!,  tibi  caesura  est, 
madiom  vanma  towti  lattfuaa  aeptam  p«(ficiunu 

Q  9 
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th*  Hann  of  •  dialogue  between  the  tool  and  the 
body.  It  ii  addw  il  to  wotber  monk,  CaUiaicm ; 
md  bci^Bi  with  fthtM  two  liiM  t— • 

Tb*  woik.  In  its  eompleCi  etala,  eooibltd  of  five 

book*;  but  nio«t  of  tht>  MSS.  are  mutilated  or 
otborwiae  defective,  and  want  the  first  book.  Some 
of  them  have  been  interpokted  by  a  later  hand. 
Michael  P84?Uat,  not  the  older  writer  of  that  name, 
who  died  about  a.  d.  1078,  but  one  of  later  date, 
wrote  a  prefiue  and  note*  to  the  Dioptra  of 
Philip.  A  Latin  proae  tnuukttal  of  tho  JKofttm 
by  the  Jesuit  Jacobus  PontanuA,  with  notes,  by 
auoiber  Jesuit,  Jacobus  Oretsems,  was  published, 
4tou  Ingoldttadt,  1604 ;  but  it  was  made  from 
a  mutilated  copy,  and  mnsiated  of  only  four 
books,  and  these,  as  the  tamshitor  admit*  in 
hi*  Av^ali»  ad  Lttiottm,  faHrpolated  aad  totts- 
posrd  ad  libitum.     Philip  wrote  also : — 2. 

wp99§da9  mI  wporrmUti  awdXryus,  Bpklala  Apo- 

logeiicc  ad  Conslnntinum  FUium  Spiritualt  in  cf  S(i- 

Imurcmmomm  et  A  uxt- 
Utmamttorvwk  8.  F«r«M  Mfiai;  hi  the  begin- 
ning of  which  he  states  with  great  exactness  the 
time  of  his  finishing  the  IHoptrcu,  12th  May,  A.  u. 
6603,  era  Constantinop.  in  the  third  indictton,  in  the 
tenth  yearofthekinarCycle=  A.D.  1095,not  1105, 
as  baa  been  incorrectly  stated.  Cave  has,  without 
sufficient  authority,  ascribed  to  our  Philip  two  other 
works,  which  are  indeed  giren  in  a  Vienna  MS. 
(Codex  213,  apud  Lambec.)  as  Jppmdirrs  to  the 
/dioptra.  One  of  these  works  {Appeadig  secvAda), 
'Ort  fldir  t^teyt  t6  vo/jukov  wdaxi»  i  Xp««Tdt  4r  rf 

Sf/irvy,  AwA.  -t6  dXrtBir6y,  Dcmonstrntw  qitod 
Ckridtu  in  iSaara  Coena  mom  legale  ted  verum  come- 
4farftPMte,flHqrha9ohoonwnilHi  by  Philips  Ita 
ngunents  are  derived  from  Scripture  and  St.  Kpi- 
pMBioa.  The  other  wock,  consisting  of  five  chanters, 
DtFUtti  CmnmmS*  Armmkrmwt^  JteoUhMm, 

Chalzitzarioruin  et  Romanorum  sett  Francorum^  was 
published,  with  «  Latin  YorsioD,  bat  without  an 
aathot^  BiiM,  In  the  Ametmriam  Smmm  of  Com- 
Wfis,  fol.  Paris,  1648,  vol.  ii.  col.  261,  Sic^  but  was, 
on  the  authority  of  assigned  by  Comb^fis, 

in  a  note,  to  Demetriw  of  Cyzicos  [Dbmbtrius, 
Na  17],  to  whom  it  appears  rightly  to  belong 
(camp.  Care,  Nift.  IM.  tHaertedw  /.  p.  6  ;  Fabric 
JWUL  Qrwe.  voL  xi.  4 1 4 ).  The  Chatzitzarii  (.Xar- 
^n^^ip&n)  were  a  sect  who  paid  religious  homage  to 
the  im.tge  of  ihe  Cro»»,  but  employed  no  other  images 
iu  tbeu:  worship.  The  work  of  Demetrius  appears 
Iho  BOM  Of  Philip  hi  the  fautooBth  (pwt. 


His  recentiores  o/uMorcXcvra,  pariter  cadenttum 
ex  itum,qQOBllhythroum  (rhyme)  dicimus,addidere. 

Politic  's  vocntos  arbitror  quod  vulgo  Cnnstantino- 
poii  per  compita  canerentur."    Quoted  in  Lambec 
r.  (fe  BAUotk.  Caemr.  vol     lib.  It.  coL 


397,  note  2,  cd.  KolLir.  The  meastire  is  retained 
in  English  as  a  ballad  measure,  and  may  be  illus- 
taielhr  tho  oU  ditty  of  •'Tho  UdbrtaMlo  Ifiss 

Bayley,"  the  first  two  lines  of  which  closely  re- 
aemble  in  their  cadence  those  cited  in  the  text : — 

**  A  captain  bold  of  Halifax,  who  lived  in  country 
quarters, 

deduced  a  maid  who  hllQf  homtf  OMaoRling 
in  her  gartecs,"  &e. 
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hnmoas)  volume  of  the  BMkdkeoa  Patrwm  of  Gal- 
hind  ;  but  the  editors,  in  their  Protegomema  to  the 
volume,  c  15,  observe  that  they  knew  not  on  whoft 
authority  Oalland  had  assigned  it  to  Philip.  Among 
the  pieces  given  as  AppemUca  to  the  Dioptm^  ate 
some  verses  in  jnaise  oi  the  woifc  oadilaaatfMiv  hgf 
one  Constantine,  perhaps  the  perwn  addressed  in 
No.  2,  and  by  Bestu*  or  Vastus,  a  grammarian, 
Srt'xoi  irv^  Kwwnuprlwo  aid  B^^rev  rtS  ^ifVps- 
fuxTKcov,  Versus  I^onUni  ConMtmtmi  </  Ve$ti  Gram' 
matid.  (Lambecina,  Omntemtar,  dt  BiUiaOL  Cac- 
•orwM,  Hb.avoLT.ool.  f»-§r,«iA  141,  woM. 
213,214,  215,  and  232,  ed  Kollar  ;  Cave,  //itt. 
LitL  ad  ann.  1 085,  voL  iL  &  1 63 ;  Oodia,  IH  Serw- 
Ml  JRMte.^iLooL8SI.) 

[No.  13] 

kt  tho  notice  of  tho  Admrtarn 
BBBtdaod  in  tho  CMhyoo 

MSUsrum  Amjfinr  et  Hibennae^  vol.  i.  p.  269,  the 
eighth  Toltmie  of  Langbaine*s  collection  u  said  to 
contain  a  notice,  De  PUUppi  Stmditae  HUtarim 
Ortuea,  Of  tbo  iiiotorim  or  hts  work  there  ia,  we 
believe,  no  notice  in  any  extant  writer  ;  and  as  the 
preceding  article  in  Langbaine*s  book  is  described 
m  Sdudae  Ale»mdrim»  Pmdaffogomm  Swrrnfia, 
and  ia  probably  the  fragment  of  the  work  of  Phi:ip 
of  Side,  already  notioed  [No.  26],  we  suspect  tiuU 
"  Stoditae**  is  an  enor  ftr  Sidetae,**  and  that  the 
Historia  Graeca  is  no  other  than  his  /lisforut 
Okrittiama^  which  is  teemed  Oraeoa,  not  because  it 


28.  SOPHISTA. 

2a.  Stvdita. 


hmgnage.     (Catal.  MStorum  Anplia*,  l»^t 
Fabric.  BiU.  Gnm,  voL  xL  p.  709.) 
M.  Of  TuAMwabA  {4  9mfyikti9\  m  wiflw 

cited  byAthcnaeus  (vi.  p.  271.  b)  and  by  Strabo 
{six.  p.  662).  He  wrote  a  history  of  Caria,  the  title 
ot  doocftplhNi  of  which  la  tiras  givon  by  AtlMBMM 
(/.  c),  Tltpt  Kap&y  koI  AtXiywv  (piyypeiftfUL;  and  by 
Strabo  mere  briefly,  Ko^uni.  The  woric  is  losu 
Theangela,  from  which  PldHp  rseeived  his  desig- 
nation,  apparently  as  being  a  native  of  it,  wm  a 
city  on  the  most  eastern  promontory  of  Caria,  not 
far  from  Halicama«sos.  Of  the  age  of  Philip 
nothing  is  known,  except  ihtl  ho  was  earlier  than 
Stmbi  ;  but  if  there  is  any  reason  for  identifving 
him  with  Philip  Isangolus  (d  Ei<rayy*\fut)^  men- 
tioned by  Plutarch  (No.  14),  he  must  be  placed 
after  the  time  of  Alexander  tho  ChNHl.  (V« 
De  Hitt.  Graec  hh.  iii.) 

31.  Tiraofwim  ErmmAtom,  (Comp.; 

Dibliath.  cod.  176.) 

32.  Of  TussoAiANiCA.  [See  below.]  [J. CM.] 
PHILIPPUS*  of  Thiwrfciiw,  on  ip^ii 

matic  poet,  who,  besides  composing  a  large  numW 
of  efNiginmi  liiinseU;  conpiied  one  of  the  ancient 
Onok  Anthologfao.  Tho  whole  mnher  of  ofi- 

gnuns  ascribed  to  him  in  the  Greek  Anthology  is 
neariy  ninety ;  but  of  theee,  six  (Nos.  36—41) 
ought  to  be  asoibed  to  LodUins,  and  a  few  others 
are  HMUitfeatiy  borrowed  from  earlier  poets,  while 
others  are  ni««  imitations.  [Cnmp.  above,  Piti- 
Lippus,  literary,  Nos.  IU  and  16.J  They  include 
nearly  all  the  different  classes  of  M^JofllO  iMioiof 
in  the  Greek  epigrammatic  poetry. 

The  Anikology  {''K.vQoKcrfla)  of  Philip,  in  imi* 
taliaa  of  thot  of  Meleager,  and  as  a  sort  of  anppls 
ment  to  it,  contains  chiefly  the  epigrams  of  poets 
who  lived  in,  or  shortly  beifore,  the  time  of  Philips 
These  poeU  were  tho  fbUowing ;  Antipater  of 
Thessalonica,  Crinagorns,  Antiphilus,  Tullius,  Phi- 
lodemai^  PanneBion,  Ant^phHMS  Aatomedoo, 
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Zmm,  Biano^^Aa^igoniUi  Dtodomi^  Evenoi,  and 

Thtf  earliest  of  ihete  •pcx^u  leems  to  be  Philodemut, 

tlto  conumporarY  of  Cioook  and  tfao  lataat  Aato- 
— ■  »- -      «        «  ««    » — *-«^  - «    -  » 

WW  pmanr  vomwMi  onMr  nwBt 

Henc«  it  is  inferred  tnat  Philip  flourished  ia  A* 

time  of  Trajan.    Variona  alltuioni  in  his  own 

eptgraaaa  proTo  that  ht  IsTad  after  the  tinw  of  An- 

gaum,  (JaaeH^Mk  A«aa  viri.  siiL  pp.  9S4— 

[P.S.] 

PHILIPPUS  (♦iXnnrof),  the  name  of  sereral 
l^jiktaiia. 

1.  A  native  of  Acanuinia,  the  friend  and  phy- 
^  ctin  of  Alexandar  the  Great,  of  whom  a  well- 
known  stoiy  la  tdd  ae««nd  andent  authors. 
He  was  the  means  of  saving  the  king's  life,  when 
he  had  be«A  seised  with  a  serere  attack  of  ferer, 
hteafht  on  bj  buhtng  ia  tlM  eold  waters  of  the 
riter  Cjdniu  in  Cilicia,  aft<^r  lit'ing  violently  heated, 
K  c  Faiacnion  sent  to  warn  Alexander  tliat 
Philippua  lad  hmm  MM  bjr  DiniM  to  poison 

Y-rn  ;  the  king,  however,  would  not  believe  the  in- 
fBoaatsoii*  nor  doubt  the  fidelity  of  hU  physician, 
hm,  wkfla  ht  doak  eff  the  rag^ht  prepared  for 
him,  he  pat  into  his  hands  the  letter  he  had  just 
xeeeiTcd,  fixing  his  eyea  at  the  same  time  ateadtly 
m  his  covntenmce.  A  w^known  modem  pietura 
MpHMMli  tkia  incident  ;  Mid  tiM  IdQg^s  speedy 
necorery  fbUy  jvstified  his  confidence  in  the  skill 
and  honesty  of  his  physician.  (Q.  Curt.  iii.  6  ; 
Vafer.  Max.  ul  8,  in  fine  ;  PluL  VU.  AU*.  c  19  ; 
Arrian,  ii.  4  ;  Justin,  xi.  B  ;  Diod.  Sic.  xvii.  .31.) 

2.  A  native  of  Epeirus  at  the  court  of  Autigonus, 
Um  of  Asia,  B.  c  323—301.  Celsna  teUa  an 
aaosdole  {De  yfi-'l  iiu  21,  p.  56)  that,  when  ano- 
dar  fhyaidan  said  that  one  of  the  king's  friends, 
«h»  wm  wdkim%  ham  dropey  canaed  by  hia  in- 
tnnpenite  habits,  was  incnrable,  Philippus  nnder- 
look  to  leatoie  him  to  health  ;  apoB  whidi  the  other 
i»pliodtkM  b»ladiMl%MilbMcliii  mmoAft 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  as  of  the  character  of  the 
ptkmtt  whoa  he  denied  tho  possibility  of  his 
aaiaj.   Hm  laanlt  jnstidad  In  fmignock 

3.  A  contemporary  of  Juvenal  at  Rome,  about 
the  b^inning  of  tha  aecoBd  eantiiry  aftac  Chnat 
{SmL  xiiL  125.) 

4.  A  eootmporary  tii  Galen,  about  the  middle 
af  the  second  eentuy  after  Christ,  who  belonged 
Is  the  sect  of  the  Eminrid,  and  held  a  disputation 
for  two  days  with  Pelops  (probably  at  Smyrna),  in 
defence  of  their  doctrine<i  ( (Jjilfii.  Ik  Libria  Propr. 
C.  %  ToL  xix.  p.  1 6 ).  It  does  not  seem  posftible  to 
dnlit  wHh  certainty  whether  this  is  the  ».-\me 
person  whn  is  frequently  mentioned  in  diiTenuit 
aarta  of  Galen's  writings ;  who  wrote  on  maras- 
mm  iD*  D^.  MvT  1%  mLiVLTf.  tM»  Ik 
Mmr^  cc  .'>,  6,  7,  9,  vol.  vii.  pp.  685,  689,  694, 
7»l,  D»  Ohm.  FmL  it.  10,  toL  ix.  p.  1 76,  i>s  Afdl. 
«M^«,x.  li^fvL  z.  pp.  493,706),  on  ma- 
teria medica  {De  Compot.  Mcdicum.  set'.  Ia>c.  vii. 
1,  ToL  ziii  p.  14,  De  Compoe,  AMteam.  $ee.  Gem. 
iL  &,  in.  9,  ToL  ziii.  pp^  502,  642),  nd  m  att»- 
Irpsy  (Gael.  AoreL  De  Morh.  Aeut.  ii.  10,  p.  96 ; 
ooof.  Gal.  Oawimast  in  Hippoer.  **  Prorrhet.  /."  iL 
90,  ToL  xvi.  p.  684).  Several  of  hb  medical  for- 
■dae  an  praaarved,  from  one  of  which  it  appears 
that  he  practised  at  Caeiiareia  (Galen,  de  Compos. 
MMieam.  mc.  Luc  iv.  B,  vii.  4,  5,  ix.  5,  vol.  xii. 
p.  735,  ToL  zui.  pp.  BB,  105,  304  ;  Paul.  Aegin. 
»iL  12,  p  ;  Ael.  iiL  1.  48,  p.  503  ;  Nicol. 
Ujt,  Dt  Compoe.  Medkam.  zli.  14,  21,  p,  785). 


He  ia  also  mentioned  hj  Oalen^  De  Ffibr,  Differ, 
a  d,  vaL  vii.  p.  347,  D*  PlmlL  c;  4,  toL  vIL  pu 
530.  It  ia  uncertain  whether  the  Philippaa  of 
Manedonia,  ana  of  whose  antidotes  i»  quoted  by 
erim  (MhA^Hi.  a  a,f«L  sir.  p.  149),  is  the 
aame  person. 

A  Kophist  of  this  name  is  said  by  Ai'tius  (i.  4. 
96,  p.  IBt;)  to  have  promised  immorulity  to  thoee 
persons  who  would  engage  to  follavr  his  directioa^ 
but  it  is  not  specified  that  he  wn«  a  phyKiciaa; 
neither  is  it  known  whether  the  father  ut  the  cele- 
brated physician,  Archigenes,  wboaa  name  was 
Philippus  (Suid.  K  V.  'Apxiyi'^^)*  Was  hiiMelf  • 
member  of  the  medical  profession.        f  W.  A.  O.] 

PHILISCUS  (♦lAivmtX  a  dtizen  of  Abydoa, 
who  in  B.C.  368  was  sent  into  Creece  by  Ariobar- 
xanea,  the  Persian  satrap  of  the  IleUespont,  to 
efled  •  tmrndSUim  betwaan  ikaTMmp  nd 
Lacedaemonians.  He  came  well  supplied  with 
money,  and  in  the  name  of  Aitaxerxes  ll. ;  hut  in 
a  congraaa  whidi  h*  eaaaad  «•  ba  hdd  at  Delphi, 
he  failed  tn  accomplish  his  object,  as  the  TheUins 
refused  to  abandon  their  dain  to  the  sovarajgnty 
af  Boaoda,  and  laoadaaMon  woidd  not  aeknow* 

ledge  the  independence  of  Messenia.  I'jkjii  tUt 
PhiUscus,  leaving  behind  him  a  body  of  2000 
neroenaries  for  the  servioa  of  Sparta,  and  having 
been  honoored,  aa  well  aa  Ariobananea.  with  the 
Athenian  franchise,  returned  to  Asia.  Here,  under 
cover  of  the  satrap's  protection,  he  made  himself 
master  af  •  nnmhiar  of  Greek  stat«>s,  aear  wUdl 
he  exercised  a  tyrannical  and  insolent  sway,  till 
he  was  at  last  aMassinated  at  Lampsacus  by  Ther* 
aagoras  and  Execeetaa  (Xen.  HA  t&  I.  f  97  ; 
Diod.  XV.  70  ;  Dem.  r.  AHstnrr.  pp.  666,  667). 
Diodoma  pUces  the  mission  of  PhiUscus  to  Greece 
in &C.  809,«year  toe  aoon.  [aE.1 

PHILISCUS  (Mm),  Utenry.  1.  An 
Athenian  comic  pool  of  the  Middle  Comedy,  of 
wkoBlitllaia  Inwwn.  flnUaa  amply  raentioaa  bim 
as  a  comic  poet,  and  gires  the  folio  winp:  titles  of  his 
pbya:  'A^wyii,  Aids  yaraL&iyuffTOKAvSj'OAumvot, 
nafdt  ymm,  'LftftaB  ad  *A#aMfir*  7«m(,  'A^- 
^uSos  Kol  'Aw6\Xvyos.  These  mythological  titlea 
sufficiently  prove  that  Philiscns  bdon^  to  the 
Middle  Comedy.  The  naUvities  of  the  gods,  to 
which  most  of  them  relate,  formed  a  very  favourite 
class  of  suhjects  with  the  poets  of  the  Middle  Co- 
medy. (Meineke,  I/ist.  CriL  Com.  Grafc.  pp.  278, 
&C.)  Eudocia  omits  the  title  'Ep/iov  Kal  'Afpo^hr^i 
yoval,  and  Lobeck  has  pointed  out  the  difficuitv  of 
teeing  how  the  nativities  of  Hermes  and  Aphro* 
dite  coakl  be  connected  in  one  dranw  (Ajfho/A» 
p.  437) ;  a  difficulty  which  Meineke  meets  hy 
supposing  that  we  ought  to  read  'Lp/uA  yopol^ 
A^pe*fvw»  TSPBi,  aaxwo  onnaa  iwaa  \mL  vrmm 
jf,  281.  28-2).  The  TTtemieioeiee  is,  almost  nith- 
ont  doubt,  wiongly  aacrihed  hy  Soidas  to  the  comie 
poet  PMHaana,  Inalaad  «f  lm  ttagic  poet  of  th« 
bumc  name.  Another  play  is  cited  by  Stobaeus 
(^jrrai.  IxxiiL  5S)i  namely  the  ^iXdfyvpot,  ok,  aa 
Maiaate  iUaka  it  «ngbt  la  btt»  4iAd^v/wff. 

Philiscns  ninst  have  flourished  about  &c.  400i» 
or  a  little  hUer,  as  his  portrait  was  painted  by 
Parrhaaina,  in  a  picture  which  Pliny  thus  describee 
(M,  M  am  ItL  au  86.  f  5) et  FkUueum^  et 
I.iherum  patrrm  adskmte  Ftrfu/e,"  from  which  it 
seems  that  the  picture  was  a  gxonpi  representing 
the  poet  Mpforted  by  th»  ptIMi  dai^  af  hia  art, 
and  l)V  a  personified  representation  of  Arete,  to 
intimate  the  excellence  he  had  attained  in  iW 
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Naeke  has  clcarty  ihown  that  this  atatement  can 
refer  to  PhiliMM  tiM  «anie  poet,  aaA  Ml  to 
any  other  of  the  known  persons  of  the 
(SM.  CriL  p.  26  ;  Oputc  vol.  L  p.  42 
Thnv  m  ^MBy  ww  frugnnito  i 

served,  Stobaeus  (/.  c.)  quotes  two  veriM's  from 
the  ^iK^ftyvpoi^  and  elsewheie  (xzix.  40),  two 

unknown  play  is  quoted  by  Dicnenrrhus  ( Vit. 
Onm,9. 80,  Bnttmuui) ;  and  another  k  ueaerred 
in  the  PdetliM  il]rtlkolug>-  (zL441,  toLL  p.44A, 
ed.  Jacobs),  which  Jacobs  wrongly  ascribes  to  the 
rhetorician  of  Miletus.  (Meineke,  Frag.  Com. 
Grate,  vol.  i.  pp.  42A,  424,  roL  iii.  pp.  679,  680  ; 
Naeke,  /.  c.) 

?.  Of  Miletus,  nn  orator  or  rheUffician,  was  the 
di»cipieof  Iftocrates,  having  been  previously  a  noted 
ftrte  pbgrer  (Said.  «.  ibf  Dionys.  Halic.  JJa.  ad 
Amm.  p.  120).  He  wrote  n  life  of  the  omtnr 
Lycurgus,  and  an  epitaph  on  Lysias  ;  the  latter  i8 
pmenred  by  die  psendo-Ptatarch  (  VU.  X.  Orat. 
p.  836),  and  in  the  fireck  Antholopy  (Brunck, 
Anal.  Tol.  i.  p.  184 ;  Jacobs,  Antk,  Graee.  voL  L 
p.  voLx».  fc  m>.  niwiMtiiiiiiiy  the  eon- 
Btant  confusion  of  the  names  Philtscus  and  PhUishts^ 
we  may  nfely  ascribe  to  this  ontor  the  imaiyeplatf 
"wWdi  ^Mm  mntloiis  immni^  iIm  variBe  e(P  llw 

historian  Philifitus  of  Syracuse.  ( Suid.  j.r.  ♦«X<(rToj  ; 
it  M  also  to  be  observed  that  boidaa,  ia  addition  to 
Ik  artiefe  «6urres,  givee nWi  «f  «lw  ffywwn 

historian  under  the  head  of  ^(Aioicor  4  ^^Mtw, 
eomp.  Philistus).  Suidas  (s.v.  Tlfuuos)  slates 
that  the  historian  Timaeua  was  a  disciple  of  Phi- 

liicus  of  Miletus;  another  disciple  was  Neanthes 
of  CyzicuB  (Kuhnken,  Uisi.  Crii.  Orat.  Graec 
p.  Ixxxiii.,  Opusc.  p.  367  ;  Clinton,  F.  H.  ToL  iii. 
F  25). 

3.  Of  Aegina.  It  is  doubtful  whether  there 
was  one  or  two  eynic  philosophers  of  this  name 
ftwn  Aegina.  MdH  has  two,  of  one  of  whom 
he  says  that  he  was  the  disciple  of  Diogenes  the 
Cynic,  or,  according  to ^HMmi^wa,  of  Stilpon,  that 

that  he  wrote  diali 


W  «M  tin  tnober  Of  Akamiir  is 

aloflM^  nt  if  «hi«  was  entitled 
Ked/N» ;  of  the  oOM^  SoUlt  m$%  ti»t,  havii^ 
gone  Aan  Aegina  to  AAcm,  in  eciar  M»  ne  tin 

city,  he  beard  Diogenes,  and  addicted  himself  to 
pbiloeopkj :  and  that  bia  brother,  bavuu  been  sent 
bjr  Ml  fiukw  to  Atbem  to  Mek  Irfn  bane,  alio 

staid  there,  and  became  a  philosopher  ;  and  laatlj, 
the  fiatber  lumself,  having  gone  to  Athens  in 
search  of  bia  aona,  becanie  infected  with  the  phiIo> 
■opiyad  mmin:  tiie  iMt  of  the  article  refers  to 
Diogenes  himself.  The  hitter  article  is  taken  from 
Diogenett  I^^ertius  (vi.  75,  76),  who  mentions  the 
naaie  of  the  fatha^OBeaicritus,  and  who  evidently 
only  speaks  of  one  cynic  philosopher  of  the  name 
of  Philitcus  (como.  vL  73,  «U,  84).  This  is, 
therefore,  very  proMMjr  ene  of  the  lAany  casee  in 
which  Suidaa  makes  two  articles  out  of  the  same 
name,  by  copying  atatemeats  from  two  di&rent 
utbanL   W(i  ^  Ml  M»  tiM  fcne  of  NmIm^ 

argument  [Schfii.  CSnt  p.  25),  that  the  Philiscus  of 
whom  the  tale  in  Dit^genes  and  tiuidaa  ia  told, 
wvM  Imtt^,  ftv  chiMNle|[iBBl  miaiMi  he  the 

same  person  as  the  toax'h<'r  of  jklOBnder.  Some 
ancient  writen  ascribed  to  PbaliNM  imne,  or  even 
■U,  of  the  tragedies  of  DUigeBaa  the  Cynie,  probably 
tiuough  confeanding  him  with  the  oelebrnted  tragic 
poet  of  the  same  name.  (Diog.  Laert.  vL  73 ; 
Julian.  Orat.  vi.  vii. ;  Naeke,        Clinton,  P, H. 


Aelian  has  preaenred  a  ah<»t 
■  to  " 


voL  iii.  p.  505,  n.) 
exhortation  of 

(r.//.  xiv.  11). 

4.  Of  Corcyra,  a  distinguished  tn^ic  poet,  and 
OM  «f      Mfw  wh»  ftnad  ^  'Sumt  X\M, 

was  also  a  priest  of  Dionysus,  and  ia  tSlIt  chHi^ 
ter  be  waa  praeent  at  the  coionation  proceeston  of 
Pteiamy Ptdhialphw  in  &a  984.  (Ath.  v.  p.  198, 

c.)  Pliny  (//.  .V.  XXXV.  10.  s.  36.  §  20)  states 
that  hia  portrait  was  painted  in  the  attitude  of 
maJlliflta  hjr  Awlogenes,  whi  k  ksMni  to  haTe 
been  still  alive  in  b.  c.  304.  It  seems,  thercfiiw^ 
that  the  time  of  Philiscus  must  be  extended  to  an 
eariier  period  than  that  assigned  to  him  by  Suidas, 
who  merely  sifa  that  be  lived  under  Ptol«my  Ph3»> 
delphus.  He  wrote  42  dramas,  of  which  we  knoer 
nothing,  except  that  the  Themt^tocUs,  which  is 
enuBMated  among  the  plays  of  Philiseos  the  comic 
poot,  ought  probiibly  to  be  ascribed  to  him :  such 
subjects  are  known  to  have  been  chosen  by  the 
tragedians,  as  in  the  MtnUamkm  «f  hymfkamu 
The  choriambic  hexameter  verse  Wm  aamed  after 
Philiscus,  on  account  of  hia  fiaifBMt  use  of  it 
(Hepfaaest  DwMV  Tkm  ta  wnriii  fthpiiti  arhalhw 
the  name  should  be  written  ♦»Xl(r«of  or  ♦lA.mor, 
bat  the  Cscmer  appears  to  be  the  tme  fbnn,  tho«gh 
he  MnasIC  fcr  tiM  adts  «f  flwtra,  «na  tiM  Itftar. 


(Naeke,  Sched.  Crii.  pp.  18,  &c.,  in  (>i>utc.  voL  L 
pp.  2d,  &c(  Wsbkecb  XMs  tirmk  Thy.  p^ 

PHILISCUS,  artUts.  1.  A  paintei^  sf  whsK 
we  have  no  information,  except  the  mention,  by 
Pliny,  of  his  pioture  of  a  painter's  atadio,  with  a 
boy  bInriiV  ^  ilm  <ifLMm(.ll.a.48i| 

38.) 

2.  Of  Rhodes,  a  sculptor,  several  of  whose 
works  were  placed  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  adjoi»> 
ing  the  portico  of  Octavia  at  Rome.  One  of  these 
statues  was  that  of  the  god  hioiself :  the  otheca 
were  Isitu  and  Diann,  the  ains  Mwea,  nndl 
another  statue  of  Apollo,  withnnt  drapery.  Within 
the  portico,  in  tbe  temple  of  Juno,  was  a  statue  of 
Vemu,  hf  ths  mtm  sitiat  (PUn.  B.  M  znvi.  ft. 

8.  4.  §  10).  From  this  st-itoment  it  is  evidoiit 
that  Philiscns  made  tome  of  the  atatuea  eunealr 
ffar  the  temples,  hnt  whether  at  the  tiMtf  iWr 
first  ert>ction  1^  Metellus  (b.  c.  146),  ertCdMir 
restoiation  by  Angoatna  more  than  a  htmdrad  years 
kter,  cannot  be  deterauned  with  certainty.  Moat 
of  the  writers  on  art  place  him  at  the  earlier  date  ; 
bot  at  all  events  he  belonged  to  that  period  of  the 
revival  of  art  which,  according  to  Pliny,  began 
with  the  155th  01ym|»ad  (&c.  160),  and  wUch 
extended  down  to  the  time  of  the  .Antoninee; 
during  which  period  the  Rhodiiin  school  &eut  lucth 
several  of  the  btll  flMaariea  and  oeniptan,  laA 
Rome  became  a  great  seat  of  the  arts.  The  grotip 
of  Muses,  found  in  the  villa  of  Casaius  at  TivolL 
is  siippooed  by  Vieeenti  lo  he  a  copy  «f  Ast  «l 
Philiscus.  ]Sfcyer  takes  the  beautiful  statue  at 
Florence,  known  as  the  ApoUiuo,  for  the  naked 
ApoUa  «f  PUHMt  it  is  e^ma  hi  ICVIIsr^ 
Denkmafrr  d.  altm  Kunst,  vol,  iL  pi.  xi-  fig.  126. 
(Mejei^  Kumtlgnckickk,  voL  iu.  pOb  36,  J  20  ;  Uirt, 

Kunsf,      1  CO.  n.  2,  3.0:5.  n.  2.)  [P.  g.] 

PHlLiSCUfii.  P.  ATl'LIUS,  killed  his  own 
daughter,  because  she  had  been  guilty  of  forni- 
cation. (Val.  ^^ax.  vi.  1.  §  6.) 

PHILI'STION  (*4A.(TTfa-»')  of  Nicaea  or  >fa(f. 
nesia,  a  mimotgrapher,  who  tlouriahed  iu  the 
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tt  kmgmkmt  atet  a.  ».  7  (Hiarat  4m  BmA. 

Gbtm.  OL  1%.  3).    He  w.t*  nn  artor,  as  wt  ll  as 
of  mitMifc  «>d  k  uid,  in  an  Cjp^gnMn  pm- 
■      Qmk  AitrinlBgy,  !•  kiro  dkd  of 

lau^hUT  (Jacob*,  Anih.  Graec.  toL  iv. 
p.  230  ;  AtUJL  PaL  toL  ii  ))l  349).  He  is  ire* 
quoulj  meoUooed  bj  the  Greek  writers  of  the 
■I— il  iMiliiif  ■mI  lit  mi  nil  111  II    Suidat,  who,  by 

«-^r><«  <>xtr»}rdtnary  error,  has  placed  his  d«»ath  in 
i.j<  utue  of  Socrates,  makes  him  a  native  of  Prusa, 
Bod  Mys  tluu  be  wrote  ntm^las  fitohayutds  (that 
is,  moDea),  that  he  wrote  a  p'ny  called  Muro- 
work  entitled  <tfi>uiyi\tas.  He  is 
(ProUg.ad  Ljfeopkr.  f,267\ 
the  prtets  of  the  New  Comedy,  but  the 
ia  thcce,  akuMU  certainly,  aa  «Dor  for  JPju- 


V.'»-  have  no  fragments  of  Philiition,  bnt  there 
k  a  wock  axtaut  uacUr  the  tiUt  of  :tAY$cpt0tt 

containing  moral  sentiments,  from  Menan- 
Md  aonia  o&ber  poet  of  tha  N«w  Comadj, 
«f  couae  aaaki  not  ba  PUlbtioa  tha  mfana- 

^km  All  difficaltj  is  however  removed  br 
the  enendation  of  Meineke,  who  sabstitutea  ♦lAi^ 
Movvf  for  ♦(Xiorkfrox.  (Comp.  PuaBMON).  The 
wwk  «M  6Tat  aditad  by  N.  Rigaltioa,  Par.  1613, 
afterwards,  in  a  much  improved  state,  by  J.  Rut- 
geniaa,  in  bis  War,  Led.  vul.  iv.  p.  355 — 3(i7, 
with  tha  Mtea  of  Heinatuii.  Boissonade  has  pub- 
lished the  work,  from  a  Paris  MS.,  in  his  Aneo- 
date,  ToL  i.  p.  I4t> — 150,  whence  Maiaaka  baa 

Cf^MTorvm^  Tol.  ir.  pp.  335 — 339.  (Fabric. 
MM.  Qnme.  voL  iL  a480  ;  Maiaeka,  Mtmamd,  et 

sob  ann.  a.  i>. 

1^  voL  iL  p.  924.)  £P.  &] 

PHIU'STION,  an  angnrrar  aT  mM 
■ame  ocean  in  two  fonna,  ^lAIXTinN  (iiroUi) 
sad  ♦lAlSTlANOS  (J(pyor),  in  very  amall  ch» 
racteta,  bnt  perfectly  distinct,  on  the  crert  of  the 
hriaal  af  Aa  head  of  Minerva,  which  forms  the 
trjv>  of  a  sreat  numljer  of  coins  of  Velia-  (RaouI« 
itu:iiette,  LeUre  a  M.  Sckorm^  p.  94,  2d  cd.)  [  P.  S.  ] 
PHILMTION  (♦lAMrrdsr),  n  physician,  bom 
either  at  one  of  the  Greek  towns  in  Sicily  (Diog. 
yu.  PJtiim.  Till.  U.  §§  86,  b9),  or  among  the 
Mfmaikjt&  m  Italy  ((}alen,  De  Metk,  Med. 
1 1,  val,  X.  p.  6  ;  Ruf.  Kphes.  De  Corp.  Hum. 
IM  JffM^  h     ;  Pint.  <2)«avoa.  vii.  1.83; 

03L  Mat  iM.  nil.  11.  i  St  Alhan.  iii 
R:'.  p.  115).  He  wa«  tutor  to  the  physician 
ChzTMBpua  af  Caidoa  ( Dko.  La£rt.  i.  e.  S  b9)  and 
*a  iiriiMir  Md  pbyddM BndonM (OdUn. ap. 


Dio|^  LaerL  8  86),  and  therefore  must  have  lived 
ia  tba  Coorth  oeatory  B.  c.  Ma  waa  one  of  those 
who  defended  tha  opauM  M  win  ii  imk 


who  defended  the  opinion  «HI «lMli«mk  goes 
Itfn  tha  Innga  (Pint.  Le.;  AuL  GelL  /.  <*.).  Some 
tneient  «itica  attribnted  to  Philistion  the  treatiae 
IM  &MlMi0ri  Vicim*  Hatiom  (Oalen,  Cbaunntf.  ta 
0|pwr.  l>e  HaL  Vkt,m  Atorh.  AcuC'  L  17,  vol 
XT.  p.  455,  CommmL  in  Hippoer.  "  Apkor."  vi.  1, 
vd.  zriiL  pt  L  p.  *J ),  and  alao  that  De  Vidm 
BHimm  ((^Icn,  De  AliinnL  f^aadL  L  1,  toL  vi  pw 
47^),  both  of  which  form  part  of  the  Hipfiocratic 
f^Lff^iftfi  •  and  by  some  persons  he  was  considered 
teha«M«r  tlw  tateaof  tha  Motaf  lha  Eapifki 

.SV/y.  Krnpir.  c.  1,  vol.  ii.  p.  .110,  ed.  Chart.). 
Ha  wraie  a  aroick  on  materia  medica  ((iakn,  De 
iaiL  wL  ads.     721)  wd  m  Mkmj 


PBILI8TU&  8M 

(Ath«.  sB.  IS,  p.  516%  and  la  aafuri  tfanaa 

quoted  by  Pliny  (//.  N.  xx.  1.5,  34,  48)  and 
Galan  {De  NaL  FaemU.  ii.  8,  toL  ii.  p.  110,  Dt 
Uwm  Rapir.  c.  1,  Tol.  it.  p.  471,  />>  Meik,  Med. 
i.  3,  ii.  5,  voL  x.  pp.  28, 1 1 1 ).  Oribaaius  attributea 
to  him  tbe  inTention  of  a  machine  for  reducing 
hixatioM  of  the  hnmenu  {De  MaeUmtm.  c  4,  p. 
164).  He  is  parhapa  the  person  aiaiioaad  uf 
M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  (vi.  47). 

A  brother  of  Phili&tiou,  who  was  also  a  phy- 
sician, but  whoee  name  is  not  known,  ia  quoted 
bv  Caclius  Aurelianua.  (fl»  Morb.  Chrom.  iii.  8, 
V.'  1,  pp.  488,  655.)  tW.A.O.j 

PHILI8TI8  (MUaTtf),n  (pnen  of  flyneoaa, 
known  only  from  her  coins,  which  are  nunifrotis, 
and  of  hna  wwkiMnihin,  aad  from  tha  oocurrenca 
«f  hiraiM<lNariartlMtidaaf  qiiMn,ao  itdoea 

also  on  her  coins)  in  an  inscription  in  large  letters 
OB  tha  gnat  thaatia  of  SyncaM.  The  dream- 
■tenaathnt  it  ia  horn  ■■MhHoa  wMt  ^wtof  Kawia, 

the  wife  of  (u  lon,  as  well  as  the  style  and  fabric 
of  tha  Mtina,  which  ch»Mly  raaembla  thoae  of  Hie- 
raa  II.  and  his  aon,  laada  to  tha  oondunon  that 
theee  wera  struck  during  the  long  reign  of  Hio* 
ron  II. ;  and  the  most  probable  conjecture  is  that 
Philistia  waa  the  wife  of  Ilierun  himself.  (R.  Ro- 
chette,  Mimoire$  tie  Numiamatiqtm  et  d'AntiquUe^ 
pp.  63 — 78 ;  Visconti,  Iconopr.  Grecqur,  vol  ii. 
pp.  21 — 25.  The  earlier  disquisitions  and  hvpo- 
theoea  <m  At  anhjaot  mm  dtid  hy  these  two  an* 

tbon;.)  (E.  H.B.] 

PlilLISTUS  {*l\urros).  1.  An  Athenian, 
■on  of  Paaiclea,  amo  aacompnniad  Nalana,  tiw  aon 
of  Codrus,  on  his  migration  to  Ionia,  where  he 
founded  a  tamnle  on  tha  proBontoiy  of  Mvcaia, 
miealod  to  tkt  Bioniaian  DwMter.  Herod, 
ix.  97.) 

2.  A  8nM»aan,  ion  of  Archmudes  or  Arcbo- 
■oridte  (Said.  ▼.♦(Xirraff  <  Pun.  t.  23.  §  6),  ona 

of  the  most  CL-lohrated  historians  of  antiquity, 
though,  luafortimataly,  nana  of  hia  works  have  come 
doom  to  no.  Tha  period  of  hia  birth  ia  not  men- 
tioned, but  it  can  uuUj  ba  placed  hiter  than  a.  a 
435,  as  Plutarch  ezpresaly  speaks  of  him  as  havin;;;^ 
been  an  eye- witness  of  the  operations  of  Gylippus, 
during  the  siege  of  Syraeusa  by  tha  AthaalMio,  tat 
B.  c.  415,  and  also  telln  us  that  he  waa  an  old  man 
at  the  time  of  his  death  in  B.  u  356.  (Plut.  A  te 
19,  Dion,  35.)  It  »eems  alfto  proluiVde  that  he  was 
considerably  older  than  Uionysiusi.  The  first  oc- 
casion ou  which  we  hear  of  hia  appearance  in  public 
Ufa  WM  after  tha  captnm  of  Agriganton  hy  tha 
Carthaginians  in  B.  c.  406,  when  Dionysius  then 
a  yonqg  man,  came  forward  in  the  a»isemtily  of  tbe 
paopla  to  iafliBa  the  popular  indiKiiation  u^'.ninot 
their  unsuccessful  genenila,  and  the  ^la^•l^t^lt^s 
haviing  iinpotMHl  on  hiat  a  fina  for  turbulent  and 
oaditioM  tongoage,  VUbtm  aol  ialf  diacharged 
tbe  fine,  but  expreaMd  hit  vflSnapoM  to  do  so  aa 
often  as  the  magistialea  ailoald  think  fit  to  inflict 
it.  (Diod.  xiiL  91.)  Having  by  this  means  paved 
the  way  for  the  yanag  jWlMgOgai  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  supreme  power,  he  naturally  enjoyad 
a  high  place  in  his  favour  during  tbe  period  of  hia 
rule  ;  so  great  indeed  was  the  oonfidenoe  repoasd 
in  hira  hy  Dionysius,  that  the  latt»T  entnistfd  hira 
with  the  charge  of  the  citadel  ol  dyiacuxe,  upon 
tba  oafe  custody  af  whkh  Uo  powar  in  gnaat  men- 
sure  deprnded.  Accnrdin;;  to  one  account,  al*o,  it 
waa  Phiiutua  who,  by  his  eneigatic  and  iiuiited 
intmad  IMoniaiat  tm 
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PHILISTUS. 


PHILI8TUB. 


Symcnse  in  despair,  wlipn  b'-sieged  by  the  Car- 
thagiiiiaiii,  b.  c.  396  (Diud.  xiv.  8  ;  PIuL  Dion, 
95%  and  thi^  account  may  be  rabstanttally  correct, 
even  though  the  saying  attributed  to  him,  that  a 
despot  abould  not  aliandon  his  power  unless 
dragged  ftoiB  it  Iff  wis  iMMp  MiBi  tO  1m  BMM 
correctly  ascribed  to  Mepacles  or  Polyxenus.  Bat 
»t  a  later  pcfiod  he  excited  the  jealouaj  of  the 
^rnmt  hf  mirrying,  wHhoiit  Us  eeoMiit,  aae  of 
the  daughters  of  his  brother  Leptines,  and  was  in 
consequenoe  banished  ixoin  Sictl/.  Ue  «t  fixat  le- 
tired  to  Thnriif  but  aftMmvda  irtilliilwjl  tiiniolf 
at  Adria,  where  he  pceriously  possessed  friendly 
relations :  and  it  was  here  that  he  devoted  the 
leisure  afforded  him  by  his  exile  to  the  composition 
of  the  hktflfirr'  work  which  has  given  celebrity 
to  his  name.  (Diod.  xv.  7  ;  Plut.  Diem,  1 1  ;  the 
latter  author,  however,  in  another  passage,  df 
KxiL  p.  605,  d.  speaks  of  him  as  spending  the 
period  of  his  exile  in  Epeirus.)  But  he  always 
core  his  exile  with  impatience,  and  is  accused 
both  of  indulging  in  abject  fauMBtationa  over  hit 
bard  &te  and  fidlen  fortunes,  and  of  base  and 
■nwwthy  flattery  towards  Dionjsiua,  in  hopes  of 
•Qoetliating  the  tyranti  and  thu  obtraung  Ida 
lecal.  (Plut.  TimoL  15  ;  Pans.  i.  13.  §  9.)  These 
arts,  however,  fisiled  in  producing  any  e&ct  during 
tiw  lifirtiBM  of  die  Mn  Dionysius,  bat  thu  Ms 
death,  and  the  nccensicin  of  his  son,  those  who 
ware  opposed  to  the  influence  which  Dion  and 
Plato  wars  acqniring  oter  the  young  despot,  per- 
naded  the  latter  to  recal  Philistus  from  his  ba- 
nishment, in  hopes  that  from  his  age  and  expe- 
rienoe,  aa  well  as  his  military  talents,  he  might 
prove  a  counterpoise  to  the  increasing  power  of 
the  two  philosophers.  Nor  were  they  disap- 
pointed :  Philistus  seems  quickly  to  have  esta- 
blished his  inlluenea  orer  the  mind  of  the  young 
Dionysius,  and  was  consulted  by  him  in  the  most 
confidential  manner,  while  he  exerted  ail  hia  ef- 
iirti  to  aUmuita  Um  iraa  Ue  former  friends,  and  net 
only  caused  Plato  to  be  sent  back  to  Athens,  but 
nltimately  aucceeded  in  effecting  the  banishment 
•r  Dion  alM.  (Phrt.  INm,  11—14 1  Com.  Nept. 

Dion,  3;  Pseud.  Plat.  Ep.  3.  p.  671.)  From  this 
time  the  influence  of  Philistus  became  paramount 
■t  tba  eont  of  Dionysius,  but  lie  w$m  uinHBuately 
ab^nt  from  Sicily,  in  the  command  of  a  fleet  in 
the  Adriatic,  when  Dion  first  landed  in  the  island, 
and  made  hinuelf  mastar  of  Bywai^  m.  c9B$. 
Ha  thereupon  hastened  to  return  to  Sicily,  but 
was  unsuccessful  in  an  attempt  to  recover  Leontini, 
which  had  revolted  against  Dionysius,  and  after- 
wards joined  the  latter  in  the  citadel  of  Syracuse. 
Here  he  directed  all  his  efforts  to  the  formation  of 
n  powerful  fleet,  and  having  equipped  a  force  of 
fO  triremes,  proceeded  to  give  battle  to  the  Syra- 
cnsnn  fleet,  which  had  been  lately  reinforced  by 
Hecadeides  with  a  squadron  of  2U  ships  from  the 
PialopooMM.  The  contest  anu  long  and  otetft> 
nate,  but  at  length  the  ship  of  Philistus  was  sur- 
roonded  by  the  enemy,  and  finding  himself  cut  off 
fioB  tH  hopca  of  oMapa,  lia  pat  an  and  to  Ua  own 
liil  to  avaid  falling  into  the  hnnds  of  tiis  enraged 
euuuUymen.  Uis  body  was  treated  with  the  ul^ 
■Mat  indignity,  and  diaggad  tiiroagli  tha  atraato 
W  the  populace  in  an  ignominiooa  manner  (Diod. 
xvi.  11, 16  ;  Plut  Diom,  35  ;  Tzetx.  GW.  x.  368  j 
Suid. «.«.  ^iAitfTatamMuonsIy  repraanto  Ida  dank 

aa  having  oawnd  ia  a  aa»d|lilapi>i(<^ 
thffauaaa). 


It  is  peril npi  too  much  to  represent  PhHistui, 
as  has  been  done  by  soma  vmters  of  antiquity, 
as  a  man  natnrally  dlspeead  fa  himm  af  afcaahito 
power  ('*hominrm  amicimi  nnn  matr's  tyninnoqn.im 

rinidi,"  aays  Cornelius  Nepoa,  DUm,  3) ;  but  it  ia 
that  Iw  waa  daainw  to  aplMld  by  evary  aMaato 
a  despotism  under  the  favour  of  which  he  enjoyeKi 
wealth  and  power,  and  had  the  opportunity  of  in- 
dulging hia  natand  tarta  ifar  hunay  and  ngaift- 
cence.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  he  pnsseised 
veiy  consideiable  talanta  of  a  practical  aa  well  aa 
IHaary  kind,  bat  Iw  vMly  wntad  tlw  kfty  and 
generova  aaiiit  which  should  animate  the  citixen  of 
a  free  repoblie :  and  this  character  waa  reflected  in 
his  writings,  which  presented  a  marked  contrast  to 
those  of  Thocydides  ill  tlMbr  apMt  and  aantimenta, 
notwithstanding  a  close  imitation  in  style.  (Pint. 
Dion,  3t)  ;  Dion.  Hal.  ds  VetL  Script,  'p.  427,  £^ 
ad  Pomp.  p.  780,  ed,  Reiske.) 

In  regard  to  the  writings  of  Philistus  much  con- 
fusion has  been  caused  by  a  passage  of  Suidaa  (r. 
^iffTot),  whara  that  aalhar  has  confounded  Uaa 
with  the  orator  PHiLiscrs,  the  pupil  of  Isocnttes, 
and  has  in  consequence  attributed  to  him  variooa 
rbataikal  works,  wMak  aaay  aaqaaarienaMy  ba 
nsa%nad  to  the  latter.  The  statement  that  tha 
hiftoliaB  Philistus  was  also  a  popil  of  laocrataa,  is 
dorivad  aaMf  frona  h  pumge  ikCktn  (d»Ormt,SL 
22),  whore  it  seems  certain  that  we  should  read 
FkUitau :  for  Cicero  himself  has  in  anther  pa»> 
sage  diatfaedjr  auatioBad  PblUitaa  fa  appeaMaa 
to  the  pupils  of  Isocrates,  Theopompus,  and  Epho- 
ms.  On  chronological  grounds  also  it  seems  im- 
possible to  admit  the  assertion.  Suidas,  on  the 
contrary,  calls  him  a  pupil  of  BWMS,  an  elegiaa 
poet,  but  this  also  seems  to  Ite  a  — *tTt''T  (QaaUai^ 
de  Situ  Syrac.  pp.  108—118). 

Suidas  also  enumerates  several  historical  varin^ 
especially  a  history  of  Egj  pt,  in  \2  books,  one  of 
Phoenicia,  and  another  ot  Libya  and  Syria  ;  all 
which  he  eapreaaly  aaoribea  to  tba  aMker  of  tha 
Sicilian  history.  But  as  no  trace  of  any  of  these 
works  ia  to  be  found  in  any  other  aathod^r,  it  haa 
bean  laaaaaaWy  daabtod  wMar  tba  wMa  atoto- 

ment  is  not  erroneous.  ( NVesseling,  a.7  />/of/.  xiii. 
p.  615  ;  Goeller,  /.  c  pp.  106,  124.)  Soma  antbora^ 
however,  have  supposed  tbat  tliaaa  aiiliaga  ato  ta 
be  attributed  to  a  >econd  Philibtus,  who  was  really 
a  native  of  Naucatia  in  l^pt,  which  would  ae- 
oonnt  also  for  tha  amr  of  Suidaa,  who  ealla  oar 
historian  VoMcparirrif  4  HvpaKoiiffiai,  (Bayla^ 
DieL  Orit.  a.  v.  Philitt.  not.  C.)  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  no  mention  is  elsewhere  found  of  any 
other  writer  of  tha  aama  of  Philirtoa ;  nor  daaa 
any  ancient  author  exeept  Suidas  allude  to  any 
work  of  his  composition  besides  his  celebrated  Sici- 
lian history.  This  oonststad  af  \w  pattiaas,  whi^ 
might  be  regarded  either  as  two  separate  works,  or 
as  parts  of  one  great  whole,  a  circumstance  wlucU 
aaplaina  tha  disoepanciet  fa  tba  atoaMaato  «f  tha 
number  of  books  of  which  it  was  composed.  The 
6rst  sevtti  books  comprised  the  genenl  biatory  of 
Sidly,  aaMtoandng  from  tha  aaittaat  tfaaaa,  aad 
ending  with  the  capture  of  Agrigentum  by  the 
Carthaginians,  &c.  406.  Diodorua  talla  us  that 
thia  paMaa  todadad  a  period  af  nova  than  800 
years:  ha  began  with  the  mythical  times,  and  the 
allagad  cokafea  fa  Sicily,  founded  by  Daedalus  and 
othara  baim  the  Trojan  war ;  besides  which  he 
appears  to  have  entered  at  aoma  length  into  tha 
ongfa  and  nagiatiBaa  al  tha  ai%faal 
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o£  tiie  ia)aiMl-~tho  Sicaniant  and  ^odc  (Dion. 
Bui*  jtuit  AsMi  i«  S9  f  INod>      {  TImob*  jPkwjjymff. 

p.  16.)  The  second  part,  which  formed  a  re- 
niar  wqoel  to  the  fiist,  ooDUuned  the  history  of 
litoliMrPiBByai— in  tarliookt,  ml  dHd  tf  iIm 
joonger  in  two:  the  latter  %v;tH  necetsarily  imper- 
fect, JL  dramutance  which  Dionytiiu  of  Halicar- 
abrardlj  aaeribeo  to  hi*  dctin  to  imitate 
Aa  it  ended  only  fire  ymrs  aft4>r  the 
of  the  younger  tynu)t»  it  is  probable  that 
Pbiliettift  had  not  found  time  to  continue  it  after 
kaaavn  return  from  exile.  (Diod.  ziii.  103,  xv.  89  ; 
Dion.  HaL  Ep.ad  Pump.  p.  "80,  ed.  Rt-iskc  ;  Suid. 
J.  c.  4tAMrraf ;  St«^ph.  Byz.  ».  v.  Kpaaris  ;  Uoeller, 
A  ^  4)rae.  pi».  125—132,  who  haa  eHflfUljrts- 
Miined  aad  reconciled  the  conflictiiiif  statements  of 
Ticnt  authors,  and  given  a  clear  idea  of  the  ar- 
BagMBeat  nad  diviaiaii  of  tiM  wcriE  of  PMliataik) 

In  point  of  style  Philistus  is  represented  by  the 
Mcamnt  teetinumy  of  antiquity  as  imitatiog  and 
eian  daaefy  miBbKBy  TIraeynideii  though  ttfll 
£dling  far  short  nf  liis  great  model.  TitcrD  rails 
him  talis,  creber,  acutiia,  brevis,  paene  piuilliia 
Thotytfian."  {adq.Fr.VL  13.)  Quintilfei  aba 
terms  him  Or.  z.  1.  §  74)  imitator  Thucy- 
didia,  et  at  mnlto  infinnior,  ita  aliqoateniu  luddior." 
This  qualified  pvaite  is  confirmed  by  the  more  elar 
borate  judgment  of  Dionjr^ius  of  Halicamassus, 
who  censures  Philistus  also  for  the  unskilful  ar- 
rangement of  his  subject,  and  the  monotony  and 
want  of  art  displayed  in  his  ordinary  namtive. 
(Ap.  ad  pomp,  b,  p.  77f> — 7B2,  de  Vctt.  Script. 
]>.  427.)  Longinus,  who  cites  him  as  oocasionaily 
ring  to  anblimitT,  intimalea  at  the  MM  tine  that 
this  was  far  from  beinj;  the  general  character  of  his 
anmaoaitiou.  (De  iiabl,  AQ,)  His  condseneM  also 
lii  MM  aat  wifraqimrly  into  ahaenrity,  though  in 
a  le&s  degree  than  Thucydidcs  ;  and  this  defect  led 
■anj  pacaona  to  neglect  his  works  even  in  the  dajra 
afOM  <0fakA«tl7.>  nUmfik^^BMm- 
■MMh  WiMTer,  associates  his  naMtvilh  thoee  of 
Hiiniaf^  TbMydidaa,  Xanophwi,  and  Tbeo- 
posapoa,  aa  At  laAarfiaM  fMll  dMtrring  of  study 
and  imitation  {Ep.  ad  Pomp,  |k  767) ;  but  his 
writings  aeem  to  lutte  been  almoat  iHioUy  neglected 
hj  the  rhetoricians  of  a  later  period ;  and  Hermo- 
fMaa  {(it  Fonmut  p.  S96)  p<'isses  vmt  hia  name  in 
common  with  Ephnnis  and  The«jpompu«  as  wholly 
unworthy  of  attt-ntiun.  It  is  more  remarkable  that 
he  doe*  not  appear  to  bare  htMl  iaduded  by  the 
Alexandrian  critics  in  their  canon  of  historical 
aatbors.  (Creuser,  JJutoritche  KuntU  d.  G'rieckcMy 
fk  225 1  OoaOer,  Lcp.  134.)  But  the  reputation 
ha  anjoyed  in  Greece  itself  Bhortly  before  that 
ia  atteated  bv  the  feet  that  his  histoiy  was 
lha  haaka  ailaalai  hy  Hnpahato  aand  to 
AV'T.tnder  in  Upper  Asia.    (Flat.  Alrjr.  8.) 

The  £»Tcat  eqmach  to  th^  character  of  Phiiistos 
MM  feMariaa  ia  tha  ch«fg»  hnragfat  against  him 
by  many  writers  of  antiquity  that  he  hud  sought  to 
faOiate  the  tyrannical  deeds  of  Dianystos,  and  give 
a  spedoaa  ooloar  to  Ua  eooioalhi  Mdir  topBva  <ha 
way  fee  hia  own  return  from  exile.  Plutarch  calls 
him  a  man  eminently  skilled  in  inventing  specious 
and  feir  speeches  to  cloak  unjust  actions 
•ffi  dispositions.  (/>mm,  M.)  He  was  se- 
feprehended  on  the  same  account  by  Ti- 
How  inr  the  history  of  Dionysius  trans- 
mitted to  no  by  Diodorus  b  fiMidad  an  the  aotho- 
rity  of  Philistns  it  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  ; 
bat  wa  hare  ao  meaaa  of  dmng  so.    It  is  probable, 
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however,  that  moch  of  his  nanatiTe  of  the  wars  of 
Dionysias  agaimt  dwOnthaglniiM  b4atived  from 
Philistus,  who  was  not  only  a  oonloramty  but  an 
eja'Vitaess  of  the  seenes  which  he  described,  and 
MMatfrnMaa  impoctaat  actor  in  Uiem.  (Wesseling, 
ad  Diod.  xiv.  p.  675 ;  Theon.  Pnff/iHK*  p.  19  { 
Arnold's  fiome^  toL  i.  p.  466,  not) 

The  fragments  of  Philistus  have  been  collected, 
and  all  the  circumstances  transmitted  to  us  oon- 
cemiug  his  life  and  writings  fully  examined  and 
discussed  by  Ooeller  in  an  appendix  to  his  work, 
De  Situ  e<  Oliflm 891  uauarwrn  (8to.  18I8){ 
thf  fnigments  are  reprinted  from  thence,  together 
witii  a  life  of  the  author  by  C.  Miiiler,  in  tha 
Fraffmtnia  Hidoneonm  €hmemmi,  pahHihad  hr 
Didot  at  Paris,  1841.  [K.  H.  H  i 

PHILLATIUS  (^iAAdriof,  another  readinc 
is  ♦lArinarX  a  gtammariaw,  aoatemporaiy  wi£ 
the  historian  Olympiodorus,  about  a.  d.  407. 
Photina  (Cod.  Ixzx.)  in  hia  qiitome  of  Oijrmpift- 
(fefu,  BMatiaaa  Mr  as  havhig  nerfvad  tfw  muou 

of  a  elritue  fr nrn  the  Athenians,  for  teaching  them 
how  to  glue  parchments  together.    [  VV.  M.  G.j 

PHILLiB  (^tAA(r),  of  Delos,  sumamed  fiuv. 
ffut6s^  was  a  writer  m  music.  (  AUmb.  i  pi  21,  f.) 
Atbenaeus  quotes  two  works  by  him,  one  entitled 
n«pl  AdAifT»r  (xiv.  p.  634,  d\  and  the  other  TltfA 
Movouc^f ,  which  consisted  at  two  baoka  at  least 
(xiv.  p.  636,  b).  He  is  the  same  person  as  Phyllis 
(♦vXAn)  6  fiovciK6i,  mentioned  by  the  Scholiast' 
on  Ari»>tophanee  along  with  Aristoxenus  (ad  Ran. 
USl.ad  Vesp.  1231),  and  M  Phylles  {*CKK-nt)  6 
fiovaiKdtt  as  he  is  called  by  iiuidas.  All  the 
maauseripta  of  Athenaeoa  bewvfar  isUUt  Iha 
reading  Phillis.  (flat  8chfw%hi»iir,  Qi  JAm 
xiv.  JX6S4,  d.) 

PHI'LLTRA  (*OAm%  mmibm  fa  aona 
accounts,  the  mother  of  II  vpseniL  (Sdm.  ad  JPind, 
ix.  26.)   bee  PhiLyaa.  £L.8.J 

PHILO.  fPmoN.] 

PHI  LO.  I .  A  freedman  of  It  CMiaa  Rate 
(Cic.  ad  Fam.  iL  12,  viii.  8). 

2.  A  UpaadawB  of  Pompey,  was  dtttingiiished  by 
his  energetic  assistance  of  the  Pompeian  party  in 
Spain,  B.a  45.  (BdU  Uiip,  55  ;  Ck.  arf  ^ 
xvi.  4.) 

PHILO,  C.  CESE'NIU8.arCAESE'NNIUS, 
impeached  Sex.  Clodius  on  account  of  the  seditious 
proceedings  of  the  latter  after  the  death  of  the 
tribune,  P.  Clodius.  Sex.  Clodius  was  condemned 
(AscomMOai.  JiiL|b55|ad.ONai>  {VoLI.|k 

PHILO,  a  CUOITIUS.  eonid  B.  <&  445,  vfth 

M.  Oenucius  Augurinus.  For  the  events  <if  tUa 
year  see  AuouaiNua,  OaiiuatJa,  No.  2. 

PHILO,  PUBU'LTUB  ar  POBLI'LIUS. 

Respecting  the  orthogmphy.  -jee  Pi  BLitiA  Oknh. 
Thia  femily  of  the  Pubiiiii  claimed  descent  from 
tha  eJahtatad  VoWro  PnUQiaa  who  was  tribune 
of  the  plebs  n.  r.  47'2  ;  and  accordingly  we  find 
the  two  Phiionea,  who  were  consular  tribunes  in 
B.a  400  aad  MO  raspeoliTely,  described  as  grand- 
sons of  Volero.    [See  below,  Noa  1  and  2.] 

I.  L.  PuBLiLius  L.  r.  Voi,KR.  n.  Phiio 
VoLBCna,  eonsnhr  teibnne  b.c.  4U0,  is  called  by 
Livy  a  patrician,  but  this  ia  eertamly  an  ermr, 
since  the  family  was  without  question  pli;b<-ian. 
Livy  likewise  calls  him  simply  L.  Publilius  V'olscus, 
bat  wa  learn  &om  tha  Oyitwine  Fasti  that  Philo 
was  also  «MOl  hia  MRNMH.  (li?.  18  (  FM. 
Capit.) 
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VOLBB.  N. 
(LiT.T.ltt 


F.  Q.  N.  PUILO,  a  I 


2S8  PIIILO. 

2.  VOLUU) 

PaiLo, 

Vkst.  Cipit.) 

3.  Q.  Prauuus 

of  one  of  tht'  preat  reforma  in  the  Roman  consti- 
tntion.  lie  was  consul  hlo.  A3A|  with  Ti  Amd' 
lias  Mamerchms,  aid  dstatad  Us  lMfa% 
whom  he  triamphed.  In  the  aune  year  he 
appointed  dictator  by  bis  colleague  Aemilias  M»> 
BMramiSi  and,  as  such,  proposed  the  celebrated 
ten,  which  ifciiiihii  the  power  of  the 
a««>rnhly  of  the  ctime.  and  elerati^  the 
to  an  equality  with  the  patricians  fur  all 
fnpona.  It  would  seem  that  great  op- 
position was  expoftod  from  the  patridant,  nnd  that 
Philo  was  therefore  rai»ed  to  the  dictatorship,  that 
A*  prapased  reCnrms  alljhi  be  carried  with  the 
authority  of  the  highest  magistracy  in  the  state. 
As  he  could  not  have  been  appointed  dictator  with- 
««t  Ae  aDCliea  tt  ikm  mmm,  it  has  been  in&n«d 
to  Niebuhr,  with  mxich  probability,  that  the  Pub- 
muk  laws  were  brought  farward  n-ith  the  appro- 
batiott  of  ^  mila,  wliMi  wm  opposed  to  the 
narrow-mindedness  of  the  great  body  of  the  {wtri- 
cians.  According  to  Lhry  (viii.  12)  thaie  wars 
time  PubUlian  kwiL  Tl«  tet  It  Mid  to  ham 
enacted  that  pMnsoita  ahooU  bW  ill  Qairites** 
(ui  plrbi$ciia  oimMt  Qmrite  tossrwrfX  which  is  to 
the  same  purpose  as  the  snbscqwpt  lex  Hortensia. 
Niebuhr,  howvm,  supposes  ^al  cdbet  of  the 
lex  Publtlia  was  to  render  a  senatasconsultum  a 
sufficient  conhrmation  of  a  plebiscitnm,  and  to  make 
the  confirmation  of  the  curiae  iiiinensasiTy  (  tmi 
that  the  effect  of  the  Lejc  Horiensvt  was  to  render  un- 
necessary even  the  confirmation  of  the  senate,  and  to 
1^  to  ttw  trfbotoconitia  complete  !egtsUti««  finoe 
(comp.  Did.  of  Ant.  i.v.  Plebitdtum).  The  second 
law  enacted,  ut  legum,  «iae  comitiis  centuriatis 
SBnniVf  HIM  nuHUB  swngiam  panaa  anssana 
fterent.**  By  I'otres  Livy  here  means  the  curiae^ 
that  is,  the  assembly  of  the  patricians  \  and  aooocd* 
ingly  this  kw  eaaeted  theft  the  ohIm  aheoU  eao- 
fixa  (WMfPi  I  I  fieri ;  comp.  Diet,  of  Ant.  ».  v.  A  ucfor) 
the  remits  of  the  votes  respecting  idl  laws  brought 
before  the  comitia  centnriata,  prefloBf  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Toting :  in  other  words,  the  veto 
of  the  curiae  in  the  enactment  of  laws  by  the  cen- 
turioe,  was  abolished.  The  third  Uw  enacted  that 
one  of  the  two  censon  diould  necesssiily  ba  a 
plebeian  ;  and  Niebuhr  conjectures  that  there  wns 
also  a  fourth  law,  which  applied  tlie  Licinian  law 
to  tile  praetorship  as  well  as  the  <Wiiiiiblp^  and 
which  provided  that  in  each  alternate  year  the 
praetor  should  be  a  plebeian.  (Comp^  Niebuhr, 
MkL  of  /fome,  f«L  fiL  pp.  14«,  te.,  IM,  418, 
Ac;  Aniold,  Iftsf.  ofRome^  vol.  ii.  p.  154,  &c) 

In  B.  c.  '6<i7  Philo  was  the  first  plebeian  praetor ; 
In  B.a  ttt  he  was  w^rfster  eqnitnm  to  tiis  Jlstator 

I,.  Aomiliiis  Manit^rcirui^^  ;  ■mu\  in  n.r.  ?,?,-2  he  was 
censor  with  iSp.  Postumius  Albinus :  daring  this 
MutnUptlMllMehB  aid  tofte  tA«  west 
added,  ind  the  Roman  franchito  WM  given  to  the 
AnrauiL   (Uv.  viU.  15—17  i  VeU.  Pat.  L  U.) 

Tn  B.  c.  S27  Philo  wae  eenni  m  seoood  tune, 
with  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus.  He  wm  sent  against 
I'.ilacpolis  in  southern  Italy,  to  which  he  laid  siege  ; 
but  as  be  was  unable  to  take  the  town  before  the 
aspiration  of  his  year  of  office,  his  imperium  was 
.pc^donged,  with  the  title  of  proconsul,  by  means  of 
a  senatttsconsttltum  and  a  pkbiscitum :  this  is  the 
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first  instance  in  Soman  history  in 
waeiavBStod  widi  pveeeasuai 

ceeded  in  taking  Palncpnlis  in  the  fiilln%vinir  year, 
B.  c.  in  consequence  of  the  treachery  of  two  ot 
ito  Aisf  eilbsBS,  Charflaaa  aad  Krmphius,  wk* 
enticed  the  Samnite  garriMm  out  of  the  town,  and 
opened  the  gates  to  the  Romans.  Philo  obtained 
a  trinmph  on  his  vetam  to  Bstaa.  (Liv.  viii. 
26.) 

In  B.  c  320  Philo  was  consul  a  third  time,  with 
L.  Papirins  Cursor.  They  were  dected  to  the 
consulship  aa  being  twa  e(  tta  totot  dtstingai^ied 
genemin  of  their  time,  in  crrn»e<psnoe  of  the  great 
defeat  wiiich  the  liuumnii  hud  sustained  iu  tha 
previous  year  near  Caudium.  Both  consuls  niarchaA 
into  Snmnium.  Papiriua,  who  had  laid  si>*p«:*  to 
Luceria,  was  shut  m>  in  his  fortified  camp  by  tho 
Samnito  amy,  wUsii  had  «IM  to  <ka  aalitf  ar  I«* 
ceria,  and  was  reduced  to  great  extremities.  H;' 
was,  however,  relieved  ficom  his  diflicnitica  by  th« 
adaaaw  af  Aa  alhw  amy  toidw  PWh^  wha 
feated  the  Samnites  and  took  their  camp.  (Mv.  iv. 
7, 13—16;  oomp.  Niebahi^  UitU  fffJiome,  voL 
iii.  p.  9Ht  An.,  wlw  pointo  aal  amwas  iBpiah»> 
bilities  in  Livy^a  account.) 

In  B.C.  S16  Philo  was  oonsul  a  fourth  tirae,  with 
L.  rUfUm  Cnnar  (Ftol.Capit. ;  Died,  xic  66)l 
Tha  aOMlli  af  thia  ya«  are  not  mentioned  by 
Livy,  who  simply  says  (ii.  22)  that  the  new  con- 
suls remained  at  Rome,  and  that  the  war  was  con- 
ducted by  the  dicutor  Q.  Fabius. 

PHILO,  VETU'RIUS.  1.  L.  Vktitrhts  U 
F.  Post.  n.  Piuix),  was  consul  b.  c  220,  with  U 
Lutatius  Catolua,  two  years  before  tka  aMMMM^ 
mcnt  nf  tlio  "ifcnnd  Punic  war.  The  two  consuU 
arc  stated  to  have  advanced  as  fiur  as  the  Alps,  and 
to  have  gained  nmny  people  ht  the  Romans  with- 
out fighting  ;  but  we  liave  no  particiilarH  of  their 
enedition.  In  the  second  year  of  the  Punic  wai^ 
■.a917,  ndbwappoiutaddistolBr  Ibr  «hap«b 

pose  of  hnlfling  the  comitin,  and  in  B.  c.  210  he  wtm 
censor  with  P.  Licinins  Crsssoa  Dives,  mid  disdi 
wMahahdAAiseAsa.  (Bsm  att.  90,  p^  4M, 

a.;  Liv.  xxii.  X\,  xxvii.  6). 

2.  L.  VsTURius  L.  p.  L.  N.  Philo,  was  eorala 
asdile  &c.  210,  and  pneter  B.  c.  SOft,  when  iw 
obtained  the  jurisdictio  peregrina,  and  likewise 

Cisalpine  Gaul  as  his  province.  He  remained 
in  Gaul  as  propraetor  during  the  following  year, 
&  c  208,  and  next  year,  a.  c.  207.  he  served 
under  Claudius  Nero  ami  Livitis  S^ilinntor,  and 
was  sent  tu  Rome  along  with  Cj.  Caecilius  Me- 
teUns  to  convey  the  joyful  news  of  the  defrat 
and  death  of  HaKdrulml.  It  was  mainly  owin? 
to  his  services  in  this  war  that  be  was  elected 
consul  in  B.C.  207,  iMk  <^  Oaedlina  Malstab 
who  had  sharsd  with  him  in  thi*  L-^^ri<->i  of  tha 


campaign* 


The  two  oonsals  ssceived  iiruttii  aa 

against  Hannibal  ;  but  tltrir  yi  ar  of  ofTicf  passed  hf 
witheat  any  impartant  occunenos^  and  Phiia  m» 
toned  to  Boon  to  held  IIm  aearflia,  widb  liisaal> 

Iciigiie  remained  in  Uruttii.  In  a  c.  205  Philo  wae 
nagister  equitum  to  bis  former  colleague  Metelln% 
a^o  was  nominated  dictator  for  the  pucpsse  of 
holding  the  comitia.  Finally  he  accompSBued  Soipio 
to  Africa,  and  after  the  battle  of  Zama,  B.  c.  202, 
was  sent  to  Rome  to  announce  the  glorious  news  of 
the  defeat  of  Hannibal.  (Liv.  xxvii.  6,  7,  22, 
xxviii.  0—11,      ads.  11,  m  «^  4«|  Gia 

hnO,  ii.) 
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PHILOCHORUS. 

PHIMy CHARES,  a  dMtwgoMbed  pOntery  u 
b  cvidMl  ftwi  'tfw  ^vi^  ^  vkioli  Iw  ii  SMrttaMd 

bnr  Pliny,  who  mjB  tnat  Angoitos  fixed  in  the 
of  hi*  Cum  two  pietorps.  the  one  an  en- 
by  NiciMi  Iht  «uer  a  painting  by  Philo- 
repreaenliBy  •  Mmt  and  hit  youthful  son, 
in  M  admirable  a  mnriTicr,  that  the  family  likeness 
«a»  perfectly  preterved,  though  the  difference  of 
ifi  Wm  €M0^  narked  ;  over  tfM  heads  of  the 
fifftire*  waa  an  engle,  with  a  serpent  in  its  claws. 
Tbc  picture  bore  an  inscription  by  the  arti»t  him- 
MMif  Ihit  ll  w  Mi  pMiliv:  at  leaat, 
vr.  •?>.-<•  understand  the  words,  **  Phitnchares  hoc 
mmm  nfma  tarn  tetMm  ttU**  The  figures  aUo  leem 

PHny  n  rnarks  on  this  example  of  the  wondrous 
|o«w«<  azt,  that  Ofauieion  and  his  son  Aristippus 
pHHM  rtllii  iiiB  vttsity  tlMran,  sbevM  be  gazed 
apoB  fot  so  many  ages  by  the  Roman  senate  and 
feoplo.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  tho  oIImc 
petare  in  the  Curia  was  also  inscribad  «Ml  IIm 
srtietN  name  —  **  Nicias  teHftM  St  tMMrfllk** 
(Win.  //.  A',  xxrv.  4.  s.  10.) 

The  modem  writers  on  art  suppose  that  this 
Philochares  was  the  snao  peiwa  •■  tta»  bnlhv  of 
Ar^chines,  of  whn«w  nrtistic  jxTfonwuiees  Demos- 
theaes  ^leaks  contemptuously,  bat  whmn  Ulpian 
wdm  wMl  tfM  WMt  distniguished  painters.  If  so, 
lit-  -v  n!ive  in  R.  r.  313,  at  the  time  when  Demo- 
Mheaes  reieft  to  him.  (Demosth.  d$  FaU.  LtjpaL  p. 
m,«.itt7;  BiUNri  mimmiMkmmlkp, 

h^ni  CP- 8^] 

PfflLoCHA'RmAS  (4iXoxMSmX  •  W 

teaaoian  of  di-tinctioOf  the  son  of  Kryxidaidas. 
He  was  one  of  the  delegates  who  latiiisd  th«  T«ar*t 
trace  betwMa  the  hortOo  iuuftji«adw  «f  Hbt 
Athenians  tti  MopB—iliiii*  in  b.  c  423.  In 
a  c.  42 1  he  waa  again  one  of  the  Peloponnesians 
«-h  3  tM»k  the  oaths  to  the  general  peace,  and  was 
otif  of  the  ambauadora  sent  to  tha  ooontrics  on 
the  Ixirden  of  Thrace,  to  ?t>o  after  the  fulfilment 
sf  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  A  little  later  he  wai> 
SM  ^  ikoM  who  took  the  oaths  to  the  separate 
treaty  betwprn  the  [.acedaemonians  and  Athenians 
sad  in  fiL  c.  4'2U  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  who 
VH»  Mttt  t»  AteHa  aMBtoiMt  dM  ii«gotwlioM 
of  the  ArgiTcs,  and  were  tricked  by  Alcibindes. 
(Thac  IT.  I  la,  T.  19,  21,  34-  44.)  LC  P.  M.] 
FHIUyGHORDS  («(M^r),  a  nMntti 

Athenian  writer,  chiefly  known  hy  h;s  A  (this,  or 
vork  on  the  legends*  aotioaities  and  histoiy  of 
Attica.  According  to  Soidas  («.  v.)  Pk9Mib«M 
WM  aa  AtbcBka,  the  son  of  Cycnus,  a  seer  nd  a 
diviner  (u^yrtn  xal  Itpoffitiwos)  •  bis  wife  waa  At^ 
dK-stnte  ;  he  was  a  contemporary  of  EratosthaMa» 
Wt  tha  latter  was  an  old  man,  when  Philochorus 
was  still  youn^  ;  he  was  put  to  death  at  the  insti- 
gatjoD  of  Antigooaa,  because  he  wa»  accused  of 
IslBf  fliii—attsta  Ptriaay.  Bnt  this  statement  of 
Soidas  i*  not  correct,  so  fiir  as  it  relites  to  the  date  of 
pyischofus,  aa  has  been  ahown  by  sefwal  modem 
wiHcn.  AntfgomiDnai  dM  B.e.aWt  wWIe 

Ento»t^'M!--«,  who  died  about  ii.  r.  IHH  nt  the  ntr''  of 
eighty,  was  only  fif^-six  at  the  death  of  the  above- 
MittMied  king :  H  tbenilMV  MIoiit,  If  fve  place 
cndit  in  Soidas,  that  PhiWhorus  in\ist  liave  leen 
put  to  death,  when  he  waa  still  a  voung  man,  a 
fact  which  is  excetsivdy  hupcutiaMB,  as  wdl  Ml 
It  «f  tha  WT  numerous  works  which  he  com- 
,m  if  At  taMTlnttfliM  which  hahtldiB 
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his  native  city.  We  ace  not,  however,  left  to  mere 
probability,  in  eriw  tanAtte  AMmi  fir  Piil^ 

choras  himself  relates  that  he  held  the  aflkt  of 
Upo<rit6wos  at  Athens  in  &  c.  306,  in  which  year 
he  interpreted  a  portent  that  appeared  in  the  Acro> 
polls  (Dionys.  Demarvk,  c  S)t  aid  he  must  odd* 
sequently  have  been  of  mature  ape  as  early  as  that 
year.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  Suidsu,  with 
his  usual  carelesaness,  rereraedthe  respective  agea 
of  Philnchnnis  aiul  Kmtnsthenes.  The  latter  part 
of  the  account  of  Suidas,  namely  that  Philochonia 
was  pat  to  death  bgr  Amigomie»  diere  ie  aaflaaaett 
to  question.  Suidas  says  that  the  Atthis  of  Philo- 
chorus came  down  to  Antiochns  Theos,  who  began 
taielga  •.&«•!.  Nav  it  wae  aheut  tUe  l&ae 
that  Antigonns  Oonatas  took  pns'^o'.sidn  of  Athens, 
which  had  been  abetted  in  ii»  opposition  to  the 
MeeaieaiaBklagbjrPlolemy  Philadelphos  ;  and  it 
would,  therefore,  appear  that  Philochorus,  who  had 
been  in  faTOur  of  Phihulalphtta»  waa  killed  shortly 
■ftniMidai  at  the  inadgatieu  of  Oonalaa.  We  nay 
aooosttl^  safely  place  the  active  Ufa  «C  PhBa> 
choras  mm  a.  c.  3U()  to  d.  c  260. 

These  few  &cts  are  all  tlut  we  know  of  the  life 
of  PMkAw,  bnt  they  ars  aaffleint  to  show  tiMft 
he  was  a  person  of  some  importance  nt  Athens. 
He  s<>ems  to  have  been  anxious  to  maintain  the  in- 
dependence of  Athens  against  the  Macedonin 
kings,  but  fell  n  victim  in  the  attempt.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  hb  numerous  works,  manj  of 
which  are  meatloaed  only  by  SaMaa* 

1.  'AT0(y,  alRo  called  'krBlTin  and  'I (TTOfrf<u,  con- 
sisted of  seventeen  books,  and  related  the  history 
of  Attha,  flwithaeiriiail  tfaMt  to  the  n^BaT 
AntiochuB  Theos.  The  first  two  books  treated  ef 
the  mythical  peiiod»  and  gave  a  very  minttH 
aeeaart  oTaD  amttsra  whtliin  to  the  worship  of  ^ 
gods.  The  real  history  of  ttu>  conDtry  in  given  ia 
the  last  fifteen  books,  of  which  the  lirst  four  (iii. — 
vi.)  comivised  the  period  down  to  his  own  time, 
while  the  lenadidnf  eleven  (vii. — xril)  gave  a 
minute  account  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived 
(a  c.  319 — 261).  Bockh  conjectures,  with  much 
probability,  that  the  ftntrfx  books  original^  fcfed 
a  distinct  work,  and  appeared  before  the  n-maining 
eleven.  Philochorus  seems  to  have  been  a  diligent 
and  accarate  writer,  airf  la  frequently  wlMieti  ta 
by  the  scholiasts,  lexicopmphfrs,  as  well  .is  other 
later  aothois.  The  industry  of  modem  schobua 
hae  eflOected  dRMi  thew  eoviMi  eve  hmdml  and 
fifty-five  distinct  fra^miciits  of  his  work,  many  of 
thcan  of  considerable  length,  and  supplying  sufficient 
hrfbiBiaUea  ta  Mdie  aa  t»  vudte  out  wiui  toleraUe 
certainty  the  subjects  contained  in  each  book. 
These  fragments  are  given  in  the  works  referred  to 
at  the  dose  of  this  article.  PhUochoras  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  chronology.  From  the  tiiae 
that  nrchoDs  «ncceeded  to  kings  at  .\thens,  he  com- 
menced the  historj-  of  every  year  with  the  name 
ef  tfw  archon,  and  then  narrated  the  events  of  tlMt 
year,  so  that  his  work  was  in  the  form  of  aimals. 
It  appears  from  those  pessaies  in  which  his  owa 
words  are  pieawnJ,  ttaft  Ml  ivaa  ckar  and 
simple. 

2.  •Bwfr(Vii>  Tqj  i5(ar  *AT«»ef.  We  likewise 
lem  dwa  Saldae  that  an  epitome  af  dka  hv]pr 

work  was  also  made  by  Asiniiis  Pollio  Trallianus, 
a  contemporary  of  Pompeins  Magnus  (Said.  $.  v. 
TbtKimp).  Yosriua  has  conjectured  {De  Hidor, 
Grareis^  p.  197,  ed.  Westennann),  %vith  soBM 

,  that  the  efitoiM  which  PhikwhocM 
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PHILOCHOBUS. 

WTM  said  to  hfive  mnde,  win  really  tlie  work  of 
PoUio,  a»  we  can  hardly  imaginu  that  the  latter 
Hoold  bare  drawn  wp  m  riiridgement,  when  one 
wa«  already  in  existence,  compiled  hy  xhc  author 
himself  ;  but  to  this  it  has  been  replied  that  FuUio'a 
«piMM  was  intended  for  the  Romans,  while  the 
onr  mriflf  hv  Philochorus  UoMdf  WM.  ti  CMVSe, 


designed  for  the  Oraeka. 
BLlV't  T4r  A^NMe  *A««I«  trif  •pit  Aif. 

/ioi't'a  din-i7peu^  (comp.  Harpocrat.  »,  r.  'HfTw^fa). 
It  is  stated  by  VoMina  (ibid.^  166),  and  repeated 
ni  winRS,  wK  rameBsraB  wivie  na 


by  subsequent 
Atthis  against  Demon's  ;  but  this  is  hardly  war- 
lanted  by  the  words  either  of  Snicbui  or  Uaqpo- 
cratioB.  It  wwld  appear  only  tint  FMlodww 
wrote  a  separate  treatise,  under  the  titfo  glveu 
•bore,  to  point  out  the  erron  of  Demon. 

4.  Ilffl  rAr  *A9ifin|iri  4p(<(rrMr  M  awaparf- 
tov  M^xP*  'AMMfMi^  Socratides  waa  mAm 
mc  874  ;  there  are  two  archons  of  the  name  of 
ApoUodonia,  one  B.  C  SoU.  the  other  H.  c  319  ;  of 
thaaa  the  latter  is  prabably  the  one  intendady  be- 
cause, from  the  year  B.  c  319  began  the  contem- 
porary portion  of  his  history.  This  work  appears 
fa  baW  been  intended  to  remore  difficulties  in  the 
-n-ny  of  the  chronology  of  that  pttiad*  Md  IMI  tbas 
preparatory  to  his  lustoir. 

IT'Ok^'iMn  if  m»tmf0.  PWadbwnia,in 
bit  Attfcia|did  not  use  the  Olympiads  as  a  reckon- 
klg  if  tiw  t  but,  as  he  paid  particular  attention 
ta  cbnnobigy,  ba  dnw  ap  this  work,  probably  in- 
feenced  by  the  example  of  Timncus. 

6.  n<p)  T^s  rcrpair^ssit,  that  is,  the  towns  of 
Oenoe,  Marathon,  Probattntboa,  awl  Tkicoiythua. 
(Athen.  ri.  p.  235,  d.  ;  Suid.  «.  %  Tt9w4H  yfr; 
fiehol.  ad  Soph.  Otd.  OoL  1 102.) 

7.  *Esryp(M(|tars  'Arrtad,  that  is,  a  collection  of 
Attia  fattcriptions,  and  no  doubt  chie6y  such  as 
served  to  elucidnte  the  history  of  Attioik  (CilMp- 
Bdckh,  Corp.  ln*cr.  vol.  L  p.  riii) 

8.  'Hir«ipvT*K(i,  omitted  by  Mlaa  in  hi*  list  of 
the  w(irks  of  IMiilixhonis,  Init  mentioned  by  the 
lexicographer  in  another  passage  («.  v.  Bo^rra ; 
iMii^8(arab.TiLp.  879). 

9.  AT;\iaxa,  ^€Kia  0.  (Clem.  Aks»^dlaaii. 
9d  iM,  pp.  18,  d.  30,  d.  ed.  Sylb.) 

Ift.  nyl  fJ»  *Ai»yi<iy<iwi  /fcCOa  tf^.  (Comp. 

Krause,  Olymytn^  p.  xi.) 

11.  n^4<^«r,  omitted  by  Soidas,  but  quoted 
by  HarpoaatiQii  (a.  m  *AA^,  X^poi). 

12.  n<fl  if/Mpwy,  also  omitted  by  Suidas.  It 
gare  an  account  of  the  sacred  days,  and  explained 
the  reason  of  their  Miwtity.  (Proeloa,  od  He$.  Op. 
770.) 

1 3.  n«pl  ^tMTiwr  a',  a  book  of  a  similar  nature 
to  the  preceding,  giving  an  account  of  sacrifices. 

li,  Osfl  tttarrmns  V.  In  this  work  Philo- 
chorus made  a  collection  of  the  ancient  oracles  and 
azplained  the  variuun  modes  of  iiiviuatio  (Clem. 
Alex.  Strom.  L  p.  334,  d.  Sylkf  AtbaB  xir.  p. 
648,  d.).  Tls!'  n#pi  ffvpLSokutr^  mentioned  by 
Soidaa  aa  a  separate  work,  was  probably  only  part 
«r  tba  IM  f»'r«a|i,  riMa  wtiMk^  aaa  only  a 
apecies  of  divinatio. 

16.  Utfi  Hadapimif^  probably  contained  a  ca\- 

l!?^  MMiiwaSXo^^  toikmir^ 
Tented. 

It.  n^Htif  aafairiV^aat  mMmt  iiiC^a  a'. 


PHIL0CLE8L 

19.  rifpl  EJ/Kirf8ov,  gare  an  actwint  of  tbe  life 
of  Euripides,  vindicated  him  from  the  attacks 
which  had  been  made  against  him,  and  aaplrfMA 
the  principles  on  which  hi»  tni;;edie«i  were  con- 
8lruct4.-d.  (Suidas,  t.  v.  EuptViSi^s  ;  Diog.  Ldsert. 
ii.  44,  ix.  66  ;  Oell.  zr.  20.) 

20.  SvycryvTi)  lipcMtSwf,  ■ffroi  TVtAvfoptlw  yv- 
yautcmff  probably  gave  an  account  d  tba  Uvea  of 
theithalriaa 
Melissa,  ^c. 

21.  'H  np^  "AAvror  hnartXi, 
iaBneB.io  aBiiie  poRna  oaBBaasBB  wm  wa 
of  the  gods.    (Phot.  rr.r.  s.  V.  TpomiKlt.) 

'22.  'Zmroft^  r^s  Anumaioit  wfayftmrtimt  vapl 
l9p£w,  Itlai  ----- 

28.  SoXa^vof  rrdrir. 

(PUIoekori  Atktmitmm  Librorum  Fragmemla  m 
Lmmo  eoUeOa^  ed.  Siebelis,  Upa.  1811  ;  Frap^ 
mmUa  Hittorieormm  Cfnmonm^  ed.  Car.  et  Theod. 
Muller,  Pari%  1841,  pf.  haaAt.  Am,  haxriiL  *b. 
384,  dec.) 

PHPLOCLES  i^iKmkiis),  hUtoricaL  I.  As 
Athenian,  who,  together  with  Adeimantns,  waa 
joined  with  Conon  in  the  conmiand  of  the  fleet  on 
the  deposition  of  tba  generab  who  bad  eanqaered 
at  Arginusae  (n.r.  40fi).  Philocles  was  the  author 
<rf  the  proposal  for  the  mutilation  of  all  the  prisouera 
who  abadd  ba  tahitt  to  lha  —agbt  lAUi 

Athenians  contemplated  ;  but  it  wtras  doubtful 
whether  the  decree  in  qoaation  was  passed  in  aa 
assembly  at  A^ana,  or  bi  ana  bsM  at  Aegospotaai 
before  the  battle;  ako  wliether  it  determined  on 
tba  aanutation  of  the  right  thumb,  aocoiding  la 
PlttMa,  or  tba  ririit  hand,  as  Xenophon 
The  same  spirit  of  cruelty  was  exhibited  by  Phi« 
loclea  on  the  capture  of  a  Corinthian  and  Andrian 
trireme,  the  crews  of  which  he  ordered  to  bo 
thrown  dawB  a  piaalpiea.  hk  Mribution  for  these 
deeds  be  was  slain  at  I^ampsncus  by  Lysander, 
into  whose  hands  he  had  fallen  at  the  battle  of 
Aegoapotami  in  b.c.  406  (Xen.  HelL  L  7.  1 1, 
ii  1.  t§  30^32  ;  Diod.  xiii.  104—106  ;  Pluu 
9, 13  ;  comp.  Cic.  (<s  C^.  iii.  1 1 ;  Ael.  F./f. 
iL  9 1  TbiiMI^  Ormet,  vaL  W.  n».  148,  fta) 

2.  An  officer  and  friend  of  Philip  V.  nf  MncedoB* 
In  B.C.  200,  when  Philip  waa  oompeikd  by  AV 
lahM  L  Md  Iba  Bbadiaaa  t»  wtolar  li  Oarbi. 

Philocles  was  with  him.  and  formed  a  plan,  which 
I  did  not*  however,  sacoeed.  Cor  mining  possesaian  e£ 
|tbato«m«r  MybMa.  In  «a  aama  yaw  ba  wm 

sent  by  Philip  into  Attica  to  rarage  the  cotmtry, 
and  niade  an  unsuccessful  attempt  oo  Eleusis,  aiid 
also  afterwards,  in  conjunction  wHb  Philip,  aa 
Athens  and  the  Peiraeeus.  In  B.C.  198  ha  waa 
stationed  at  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  and  failed  in  an 
endeavour  to  succour  Eretria,  which  the  combined 
fgnaa  of  the  Romans,  the  Rbodbms,  and  Attahai 
were  l>e«ieginp,  and  which  was  taken  hy  them 
very  shortly  after  the  repulse  of  Philocles.  In  the 
same  year,  howerer,  his  compelled  L.  Qointios 
Flamininus  and  .\ttalus  to  raise  the  uege  of  Co- 
rinth, having  brought  up  through  Boeotia  to  the 
pvoNMHnoiy  01  .laiio  ^ftnan,  jMa  a|nana  siqraBi 
a  reinforcement  of  1500  men  ;  and  nt  aBMequence 


of  this  auocess  he  waa  invited  to  Aipaa  bv  tba 
MaeadaBbm  party  in  ^  town,  and  VMa  Inmlf 

nmsti  r  of  it.  In  the  war  between  Prusias  and 
Eumcaca  11.  of  PargaiBua,  Philip  aided  with  the 
ftmr,  and  aant  PbOmaa  to  bia  aaut  to  ncgatiats 
with  him,  and  alao  to  Rome  to  explain  and  defend 
biacoBdaet.  In  aa.  184  PbibieUa  and  ApiUaa 
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vcfc  Mtned  by  Philip  witk  hi*  ton  Demetrius  in 
m  mAmmf  Id  pmhii  t»  fliid  Mi  csaw  ImAm  dM 

'  and  arert  their  anger.  In  b.  c.  IRl  Phi- 
Ittda  aad  AnUai  wen  «gua  aant  to  Rome,  to 
im^m  fam  tt»  Iradl  «r  n  ■Bwnd—  toooffht  hj 
Anma  agminst  Demetrint,  of  having  formed  n  df- 
Car  rhanging  the  Mioceuion  to  the  throne  in 
km  ovB  fjkToar,  uid  of  kaTing  comnranieatod  H  to 
l^riDthie  Flamininae  and  other  Romanik  The 
nTrty%  had  been  choaen  by  Philip  becanae  he 
thought  that  the  J  were  impartial  between  his  sons. 
Ther  were  however  ■■Mmad  by  Peneus,  and 
Ircmpht  back  with  th^ra  r  forped  letter,  professing 
to  be  CroiD  Flamininus  tu  Philip,  and  conEnning  the 
charge.  [DSMBWt- ■<«].  On  the  diseorery  of  the 
frsikU  Philip  caosed  Philocle^  tn  be  arrested  and 
pal  to  death,  &&  179.  According  to  one  accoant, 
■a  Msi^MiM  drid  to  vfiing  frnn  hut  even  by 
tortore.  (Potrb.  xri.  24,  zxiiL  14,  xxh.  1,  3  ;  Liv. 
mi  16,  26,  xzxiL  16,  38,  26,  zzzix.  35,  46, 
sL9t.lt,M,«StJ«tsxiH.S,8.)   (&  &] 

PHI'LOCKES  (♦.XoicAijt),  litenir}-.  1.  An 
Athrman  tcagic  poet,  the  aster's  son  of  Aetchjlos ; 
liihllw^  I— 11  WM  FMeprilhaa.  The  ^mealogy 
of  the  finnilT  is  shown  in  the  foU( 
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Saidas  states  ttot  FUlodaa  was  contemporary  with 

Euripides  (adopting  the  emendation  o(  Clinton, 
firrd  far  ««r^),  and  that  he  cuinpofred  1 UO  tnigedies, 
soMiBg  which  were  the  following  :  —  'Hpty6n^, 

^iKorr^Tus,     Besides  these,  we  learn  from  the 

miiiialhn  if  flrfrTtfT  tT  W -*  "-V^T'  fr 
Stl)  that  he  wrote  a  tetralogy  on  the  fates  of 
FkDcoe  and  Philomela,  luder  the  title  of  Pamdionis^ 
«e  play  of  wUA  was  cdM  TSyelt  #  |iru<fr, 
TcMa,  or  the  Hoopoe,  and  fumithed  Aristophanes 
vkh  a  aufaiact  of  ndk»le  io  the  Birdt,  where  he 
asi  eoly  iatnlMH  At  Hooptt  m  «u  of  the  chief 
chancteta,  bat  girea  point  to  the  pani^  bj  mak- 
ir^r  him  say,  in  answer  to  the  surprise  expteued  by 
Pisthetaerus  at  seeing  another  hoopoe  (t.  281) : — 

*AXA*  efret  /u/r  iari  4i\ojrXiovf 
t{  fvMTof,  fysi  84  rotfrov  vawoT,  Scirtp  tl  \4yoa 


«•  may  perhapa  ez|Jain,  taking  a  hint  from 
tto  ahiliMl,  that 1  «b  the  onpnai  hoopoe : 
At  ¥im  fa  ttoioB  ef  PMiwht,  ■iWI  my  pidaon,** 

iasuiaatiiig  that  Philodes,  the  author  of  the  Ti)pr)t 
4  'Saw^  waa  himself  indebted  to  an  earlier  pUy 
•H  iba  MB*  subject,  namely,  according  to  the 
JcMhst,  the  Tenmt  of  Sophocles.  That  Philodes, 
indeed,  was  an  imitator  of  Sophocles,  might  be 
Mijsetaad  inn  the  identity  of  some  of  the  titles 


mentioned  br  Soidas  with  thoae  of  plajr*  by  Soph<H 
«bt ;  mti  ifeava  fa  abo  vbmoii  U  belfaf*  ttol  tto 

tmppdinns  who  lucccodrd  tho  thrre  great  masters 
of  the  art  ware  in  the  habit  of  expanding  their 
single  plays  fato  idagfai.  In  Ae  gMMal  ctoweisr 

of  his  pfays,  we  most,  however,  regard  I'hilocles  as 
an  imitator,  not  of  Sophocles,  but  of  Aeschvlus, 
whom,  on  aeeotmt  of  hfe  yehtionihip^  to  would  na* 
toralty,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Greeks, 
tove  for  his  teacher.  That  he  was  not  altogether 
unworthy  of  his  great  master,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fall  that,  on  one  occasion  to  MlBlUy  guned  • 
victory  over  Sophocles,  an  honour  to  which,  as 
Ansteides  indignantly  remarks  (ii.p.256X  Aeschy^ 
Ins  htenlf  never  attained.  The  circumstance  fa 
the  more  remarkable,  as  the  drama  of  Sophrx-lcs  to 
which  that  of  Piulodes  was  preferred,  was  tho 

regard  as^ie^^OT^est  work  of  Greek  dramatic  art. 
It  i«  ttseleoa  to  discuss  tto  various  conjectures  bj 
wfcfah  wMm  toffa  attempted  to  exphh  m» 

curious  fact:  its  clnrf  impnrtnncr  is  in  ihc  proof  it 

fuDuahea  ttot  Philodes  must  tote  been  a  poet  of 
real  aaedtoiea,  far  attoiwto  to  eeald  aeC,  vate 

any  circtimstanceaifanabeen  preferred  to  Sophoelea. 
It  is  tme  that  a  dMbient  impression  might  to 
gathorad  faoai  <to  terns  in  triildi  dia  oomic  poeu 
refer  to  him ;  but  it  ought  nesar  ta  to  feigotten  ttot 
the  poets  of  the  Old  Comedy  waia  anenttally  and 
avowedly  caricaturists ;  nay,  a  maa^  toing  abused 
bgr  ttom  is  in  itself  a  proof  that  he  was  emfusBt 
enough  to  be  worth  ahii«.iiip.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  att^icks  made  by  the  comic  poets  upon 
Philodes.  Telecleides  says  that,  though  reUted  to 
Aeschylus,  he  had  nothing  of  his  spirit  (Mrineke, 
Frag.  Com.  Graec  voL  iu  p^  S66).  Tto  same  pool 
seems  to  tova  attaelred  Um  far  *«tg  faga  tto 
purity  of  the  Attic  language  (see  Meineke,  Hist. 
Crii.  Com.  Gtxuc  toL  i.  ^  i^O).  Cntinus  charaed 
him  wWi  aerraptiiig  tto  fabfa^  ttot  fa,  prebafij, 
of  Tereus,  in  his  Pandionit  {SihrJ.  ad  SopL. 


402 ;  Meineto,  From.  Com,  Groan,  voL  ii.  pi  226X 
Aristophama  nal  ody  liMiaht  hfa  Bo<^K>e,  tot 
compares  him  to  another  bird,  the  aopvMt,  or 
crested  faufc  (Au.  1295X  In  another  pfaoe  to  saji 
ttot,  toing  ugly  htmael^  to  makes  ugly  poeltj 
(J^etm.  168)  ;  and  elsewtoia  he  insinuates  that 
the  lyric  odes  of  Philodes  were  anything  but  sweet 
and  pleasing  (  Ve*p.  462).  In  explanation  of  these 
Missages  the  hchoiia^ts  inform  us  ttot  Philodes  waa 
little  and  ugly,  and  tliat  his  head  was  of  a  sharp 
projecting  shape,  which  gave  occasion  to  the  com- 
parison  totwaen  hto  and  a  crested  bM,  aadi  aa 
the  hoopoe  ;  btit  explanations  of  this  unrt  are  very 
often  nothing  more  than  fandea  of  the  commen- 
utors,  toring  no  ate  ffnanfaniiw  Aaa  tto  laal 
which  they  aiffect  to  explain.  On  tho  last  quoted 
allusioB  of  Ariatophanes,  however,  tto  grammariaaa 
da  «toa»  aM  ligbt,  far  ttoy  tan  aa  that  Fldbdaa 

was  nick  named  iJi/e  and  S<ilt  (Xo\t{,  'AA/uIom'),  on 
aaoount  of  a  certain  harshness  and  vin pleasantness 
fa  his  poetry  (Suid. ;  SeML  fa  Aruinpk  Atf.  281, 
Vesp.  462)  ;  fr<Mn  which  we  may  infer  that,  in  his 
attempt  to  imitate  Aeschylus,  to  fell  into  a  torsh 
and  repulsive  style,  unredeemed  by  his  tmde^s 
genius. 

The  date  of  Philodes  may  be  determined  by  his 
victory  over  Sophocles,  which  took  place  in  B.C> 
429,  when  he  roust  have  been  at  the  least  40  jma 
old.  for  his  son  Morsimus  is  mentioned  as  a  poet 
only  tive  years  fatei;    Wa  poeaesa  no  teauuaa  of 
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bia  poetry  except  a  single  line,  wliidi  Menu  to 
come  from  a  aatyric  drama  (Atb.  ii.  p.  66  X  This 
line  has  led  Mcineke  to  doubt  wlicthor  there  was 
not  a  comic  poet  of  the  same  luuue,  itleiitic<il, 
perhaps,  with  Philocles,  tlie  fiither  of  Philippide*. 
The  scholhut  on  Ariitophanes  (^r.281 )  and  Suidas, 
£allowed  by  Kudocia,  expreasly  mention  a  comic 
pMt  PhilodM  ;  but  the  fmmgn  Ih—wltw  coo- 
tain  abandant  proof  thnt  they  refer  to  one  nnd  the 
MOM  McmMtba  Hibject  of  this  article.  The  error 
«f  wmtay  wwpiirf >  and  mpylfa  far  tyiiaf ■  and 

Wftfff^la,  and  converv;ly,  is  excessively  common 
Ml  tha  warka  oC  liie  grammarian*  i  and  ecpeciall/ 
whmt  M        liappwia,  lha  tragie  pati  Ma  Waa 

an  object  of  ridicule  to  the  comic  poetss  laUlk  We 
hava  Man  to  be  tha  caM  with  Philodea. 

2.  Tkegreat-giandMBof  thafiinDar,Maof  Aaty- 
danuw  tlM  elder,  and  brother  of  Aatydamaa  the 

younger,  waa  alao  a  tragic  poet,  accoiding  to  the 
acholiast  on  AristophaoM  (Av.  281 ),  but  a  general, 
according  to  SuidMb  Kayaer  enter*  on  an  elabo- 
rate and  increnious  argument  to  show  that  there  is 
uo  ground  for  supposiug  that  the  second  Piiilocles 
wm  a  tmgia  fiai ;  but  we  ought  probably  to  accept 
the  express  stalMMBt  of  the  scholiast,  and  to  change 
or  parity^  s  in  Baidai  into  rpayiK6s,  (Fabric.  liM, 
0taw.  ToL  iL  p.  814  ;  Wekker,  dm  Mok  Trug, 
p.  967  ;  Knvser.  Hi^t  Crit.  Trag.  Granc.  p.  46  ; 
Meineke,  UiaL  CriL  Com.  Urate,  p.  521  ;  fioda, 
ML  A  iaWM.  INUUM  wL  itt.  pi.  i.  pp^  M8, 

i89  ;  Clinton,  F.  IT.  vol.  ii.  p.  xxxv.)        [P.  S.] 
PUi'LOCLKS,  artMta.  L  An  ^ptian  artist, 


af  the  mythical,  or,  at  aO  avaati* 

period,  to  whom  some  a'-crihed  the  invention  of  the 
fini  atop  in  painting,  which  others  attributed  to 
IjhanihM,  a  Corinthian,  namely,  tracing  the  out- 
Siie  of  the  ahadow  <rf  a  figure  cast  on  a  wall,  aa^a, 
(TKiaypdfifia^  a  «/ioai«fc  (PJia.  JL N*  JXST*  (.  a^ 
5  ;  comp.  Ardicu.) 

2.  Ab  Athenian  aMUtect,  of  Aehamae,  who  is 
not  mentioned  by  any  ancient  author,  but  who 
must  hare  been  one  of  the  chief  architects  of  the 
bMt  period  of  Oredc  art,  for  he  was  the  architect  of 
the  beautifid  Ionic  temple  of  Athena  Po!ias,  in  01. 
Ill,  B.C.  336 — 33'i,  as  we  learu  from  the  cele- 
Iwlid  iaiiriiHiim  lalBliiig  to  the  bttUding  of  the 
temple,  which  was  found  in  the  Acropolis,  and  is 
BOW  in  the  British  Museum.  (Bockh,  Corp^Jimr. 
wbL  L  Ne^  160^  M\m  DBAI  bIw  fata  w  aiaha> 
rate  and  valoaUa  dlMIMkB  «f  aft ifall  ii  known  of 
the  templOi)  £P.  1 

PHILO^CBATBB  (♦lAoKpdnir).  L  Aa  Mm- 
nian,  aon  of  Demeas,  was  commander  of  the  rein- 
feroement  which  was  sent  to  the  aiege  of  Meloa 
in  ac  416,  aad  enaUed  the  Athenians  to  briitg 
it  to  a  BuoceMfid  iMMk  (Thnc.  ▼.  1 IC) 

2.  An  Athenian,  son  of  Ephialtes^,  was  sent  in 
H.  c.  ^00  with  ten  triremes  to  Cyprus,  to  the  aid 
of  Evagoras,  though  the  iMHw  had  rcvolHi  iraB 
the  kinp  of  Persia  (Artaxerxes  II.),  who  ^«'as  an 
ally  of  the  Atiieuians  at  the  time.  On  his  voyage, 
PhflMUNa  fall  in  with  Teleutiaa,  the  Lacedaemo- 
■in^ who  was  sailing  to  Rhoiiei  with  '27  ship^  nnd 
vfci^  wAwithstanding  the  enmity  between  tiparta 
aad  PmiA^  afttMind  and  eaplarad  tha  wkala 

Athenian  squadron  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  8.  §  24  ;  comp. 
iijs.  pn  liw.  Arvtt.  p&  l&d— 155  ;  Diod.  jdv.  97, 
98.)  Li  a  passage  at  DeaMStlwM  Afittmr, 

p.  659)  we  are  told  that  on  mic  occasion,  when  the 
Loccdaemonians,  with  Koleinn  aiisurances  of  good 
iiuth,  had  offioed  to  give  iuiy  pledge  fv  it  traidi 
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nu^t  be  required,  Philocratea  ancwered  that  xia 
pledge  could  be  satisfactory  to  him  except  a  praaf 
of  their  not  ht  in^  aUe  to  do  injury.  In  this  pn»- 
iwigc,  however,  the  name  of  Iphiciates  occur»  a*  a 
various  reading.  Tha  person  af  lAom  we  haaNi 
Wn  speaking  WM  perhaps  the  same  Philocratea, 
whu,  alter  the  ezecutton  of  Eigocles  fur  treaaon  and 
pandiiiMS  was  aocoeed,  in  the  speech  af  I^raaa^ 
yet  extant,  of  being  in  possession  of  the  confiscatr-d 
property  ^  the  tcaitor,  wiiose  iutimato  friend  ha 
had  beea.aad  whBi»iiif  Ma  iniiimi  had  im4> 
him  his  triemrch  and  receiver  of  his  money.  {Lyg. 
e,  i&y.,  c.  J'/uL  fg,  179—182 1  Schn.  ad  Xaau 
OA  He.)  (TiuuuvMn.ii«.]   lha  aaiM  PhB*- 

cnitcs  in  Xen.  Hell.  iv.  4.  §  9,  seems  clearly  to  t>a 
an  error  for  Iphicrates.  (Schn.  odiob  }  ooai|i>  XMmL 
zIt.  M  ;  Polyaen.  L  9.) 

3.  An  Athenian  orator,  of  the  demns  of  Agnoa, 
who  took  a  most  prominent  part  in  bringing  about 
the  peace  with  Philip  in  B.C.  346.  Together  with 
Demosthenes,  he  strongly  supported  the  petition 
nuuie  by  the  friends  of  some  of  the  Athenian  pri- 
soners ukt-n  in  Olynthus,  in  b.c  347,  that  an 
aahaiiador  should  be  sent  to  negotiate  about  their 
ransom.    He  also  came  forward  with  a  motion^ 
which  was  earned  unanimoualy,  to  pennit  Philip 
to  send  a  hanid  and  ambassadors  to  Athana  ft» 
treat  for  peace.    For  this  he  wm  impeached  by 
Lydnns,  as  having  originated  an  illegal  decree  ; 
bnthavaadafaidad  bj  Dnoaihaaes  (iHneM  pro- 
venting  his  personal  appearnncc  at  the  trial  \  ami 
waa  acquitted.   Maiten  being  at  length  xipe  tor 
tha  final  alap,  Philaenlaa  aaovad  da*  ««  «nhaa- 
sndors  should  be  appointed  to  negotiate  with  th* 
Macedonian  king.    A  decree  to  this  efiect 
passed,  and  he  was  himself  included  in  the 
bassy.    In  the  same  year,  when  the 
amlMssadors  arrived  at  Athens,  Philocmtcfi  prrv. 
posed  to  concede  everything  to  Phihp,  and  to  e  x- 
clude expressly  the  Phocions  and  Halus  and 
Cersobleptes  from  the  treaty.  This  proposal  of  hia, 
however,  was  opp<Med  both  by  Aeschines  and  De- 
MthMM,  and  ha  was  obliged  to  afcandoa  it  Bm 
was  ntrain  a  member  of  the  second  embassy,  which 
was  sent  to  receive  from  Philip  tha  atifieation  of 
thepaawand  amanea;  and,  an  Aa  ntun  af  tha 
envoys  to  Athens,  when  Hi  inoathiaiti  endeavoured 
to  excite  sos^cion  in  the  people  of  Philip's  inten- 
thna  wWi  laapeet  ta  Pbods,  ^Philocrates  joined 
Aeschinrs  in  persuading  them  to  paj  no  regattl 
to  his  warnings,  and  bore  him  down  with  ribald  r\- 
and  ehMonr,  tanntingly  remarking  that  it  was  no 
wonder  that  his  own  way  of  thinking  should  diflae 
from  that  of  one  who  was  fool  en.Migh  to  be  a 
water-drinker.    He  then  carried  a  decree,  which, 
while  it  gave  h<gh  pnise  to  Ffcfllp  fir  hb  flir 
profeiwions,  and  extended  the  treaty  to  his  suc- 
cessors, declared  that  if  the  Phocians  would  not 
surrender  the  temple  to  tha  AaaphietyeiM,  Hm 
Athenian  people  would  assist  in  compellmg  them. 
Thus  he  played  all  along  into  tha  hands  of  Philip^ 
and  it  seems  altogether  beyond  a  daaibt  Aat  ha 
had  suffered  himself  to  Ik;  corrupted,  and  received 
Olyathianpheoners  and  kads  in  Phods  as  the  price 
afUitMBMk  IndMd,haMaMirnidaBoseer«t 
of  his  neadjgaiUMi  \v  *  a!th,  which  be  ostentetioui^ 
dispiajedtaaa  azpeuded  in  luxury  and  profligacy. 
In  a  a  844  Hfoathiinee,  in  his  second  Philippic, 
calkd  the  attention  of  the  Athenians  to  the  mai^ 
ner  in  which  they  had  been  miMt>d  hy  Aeschinee 
PhilocnUeiy  without  however  mentioning  tha 
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of  eithez  of  Uaem ;  and,  if  thfl  lattet  Celt  him:- 

f  r  his  putting  himself  forward  (tfi-.vanls  the  end 
ffotoUj  of  344  or  the  b^guuuog  oi  Uie  iK^xt  year) 

«t}-  -  ^inire  of  some  Athenian  Bhipg  by  one  of 
f— Slwctlj  after  thia,  bowerer,  Philo- 
oMn  mfttSlj  impeached  by  H]rpende« 

tkrongh  an  tlaayytKloy  for  his  tr«uon,  and  deemed 
h  expedient  to  go  into  voluntaxy  exile  before  the 
loal  came  oo.  Of  his  tabeeqoent  fortimet  w  ham 
■0  certain  iatoMkion.  I>emo«thanHi»  In  Ua  speech 
da  the  Crnwn.  •p'-aks  of  PhiIocrat<*fl  as  one  of  those 
>ho  ;iaaailed  hiiii  with  false  accusations  after  the 
Wtt]e  of  Chaeroneia  in  a  a  338  ;  and  from  this  it 
EiLjht  irfi'rrt'd  that  llie  traitor  had  tht-n  re- 
totsted  from  banishment,  bat  Aeschines  mentions 
Ub  M  Mil  aa  «db  fai  a«u  SSO  (e.  CilM  ^  U), 
tod  we  may  therefore  believe,  with  Mr.  Newman, 
^at  pyiociates  was  still  dangerous  to  Demostheaes 
k  m  %y  Iria 'vwiM  «r  pn,   irilii  wUflh  iM  «Ndd 

p^iftend  to  prneal  snjtulalons  secrrts,  owini;  to  his 
Saamt  intimacy  with  bi«.^  (Uegn*  <^  ^<*^ 
ffw  •!»  tS }  Jkm.  4»  ebr.  pp.980,  232,  250, 310, 
db  M.  pp.  343, 345, 348,  355, 356,  37 1 , 375, 
377,  386.  394,  395,  405,  434,  440,  e.  Aristog. 
pp.  783,  784  ;  Argum.  ad  Dem.  de  Pae.  p.  56  ; 
Arsch.  /V«.  ppw  99,  30,  35,  36  ;  Piut.  de 
(ijrr.  15  ;  crimp.  N e wtBM in lb> CVuiml Mmtmmh 
^uL  u  pp.  151,  152.) 

4.  A  Rhodian,  was  one  of  the  aahiandors  sent 
frnn  Rhodes  in  B.  r,  ](;7,  after  the  war  with  Pei^ 
•eas,  to  aTCft  the  anger  of  the  Romans, — an  object 
■IrfihihijlMiMwTi  aifflcnltyiB  «ffMtiD(f.  (Potybu 
BX.  4,  5  ;  Liv.  xlv.  20—25.)  [E.  E  ] 

nHOCIETIES  {*t\MiTin»),  awn  of  Poeas 
i^mm  WfocidM  PBtmMtM,  Or.  iMUL  aO. 

Z\?t\  and  I")'  n;  ina-xi,  the  most  celfhrated  nrrher 
ia  the  Tioian  war  (Uom.  Od.  iii.  190^  viiL  219  ; 
Ujgin. Mri02)L  ^MUe  — ihwfamlfe. 
thoae,  Tlttnnaiik  Mailiboea,  and  Olizon,  against 
Troy,  in  teren  slnpa.  But  on  his  Toyage  thither 
be  was  left  behind  by  hh  mm  in  ue  island  of 
Lnana,  because  he  was  ill  of  a  wound  which  he 
IbA  Meeired  from  the  hite  of  a  snake,  and  Medon, 
Aa  mm  of  Qi'leus  and  Uhene,  tmdertook  the  com- 
anadoClriainen  (Ham.  iLii.  716,  &e.).  This  is 
all  that  the  Homeric  poems  relate  of  him,  with  the 
H-iiittttn  that  he  tvtumed  home  in  safety  {(M.  lii. 
!••)«  %■!  A*  cydic  and  tngb  poMa  hava  spnn 
mtt  in  Tarions  wars  this  slender  grtmnd work  of  the 
story  of  Philoctetea.  Ua  ia  said  to  hava  been  tha 
Asople,  firund,  aB^  wmmthmnt  of  BMHkii 

(Philo»tr.  Imw).  17\  who  instnictrd  him  in  the 
sn  «(  wn^  die  how,  and  who  bequeathed  to  him 
Us  ka«^  widi  4m  Mafai  wring  poisoaai  mntrnt 
(PhAoaCr.  Her,  5).  These  presents  were  a  reward 
fw  Us  baring  erected  and  set  hre  to  the  pile  on 
■smt  CMa,  where  Heracles  bunt  himself  (Diod. 
iT.  38  :  Hygia.  /U.  M  f  Or.  MtL  iz.  230,  &c). 
Acoocding  to  others  however,  it  was  Poe««,  Mor- 
ttonis,  HjUos,  or  Zeus  hiiufteif  who  (>erformed  that 
Mmea  to  Heracles  (ApoUod  il  7.  §  7  ;  Taeti.  od 
l^.  .50  ;  Soph.  Trmh.  in  fin.).  Philocletes  also 
«w  ona  of  tite  suitors  of  iieien,  and,  according  to 
MmaMfirims  It  was  this  dteaMimae  that  obliged 
him  to  take  part  in  the  Trojan  war  (ApoHod.  iii. 
iQi  1 8X  Un  hia  journey  thither,  while  staying 
«r  Ckryse,  b«  M  Unm  •  iMliaw 
happened  to  him  as  hr-  uns  nhow- 
»  tt*  ahar  of  Athana  Uuyse^  and 
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appcoached  too  near  to  the  serpent  which  „ 
gnacdinf  «Im  lanlt  «r  tha  goddaia  (Soph.  iW, 
1327  ;  Philostr.  Umg.  17  ;  Eustnih.  ad  Horn,  p. 
330  i  Tieta.  oa  ^  Ml),  or  vhila  ha  was  looking 
at  tke  tamb  of  n«Dn  fat  tin  tinple  of  Apollo 
Thyml  rncns,  or  as  he  was  showing  to  his  com- 
panions the  altar  of  Heracles  (Philostr.  /.  c;  Schol. 
ad  Soph,  PhO.  266 X  or  lastly  during  a  sacrifice 
which  Palamcdes  offered  to  Apollo  Smintln»(DleL 
Cret.  ii.  14).  Hera,  it  is  said,  was  the  canse  of 
this  misfortune,  being  enraged  at  Philoctetes  having 
performed  the  aboTe-nientionad  MTrice  to  Heraelea 
(Ilypin.  Fu/k  102),  thonirh  some  related  that  the 
snake's  bite  was  the  consequence  of  his  not  having 
retomed  tho  love  of  tU  Bfapli  ChiyM  (TWii.  md 
Lye.  911).  According  to  some  accounts,  moroover, 
the  woond  in  his  foot  was  not  inflicted  by  a  serpent, 
but  by  his  own  poMoml  mmm  (Barr.  ad  Mm,  'iSL 

402).  The  wound  is  said  to  have  become  ulcerated, 
and  to  haTO  produced  such  an  intolerable  smeBt 
aai  auh  intatenMe  pains,  tbrt  the  Moiiiiga  of  t^ 
hero  alarmed  his  companions.  The  conAequence 
waa,  that  on  tha  adnce  of  Odysseus,  and  by  the 
eenmnid  of  tlw  AtnidM,  be  was  exposed  and  left 
alone  on  the  solitary  coast  of  Lemnos  (()▼•  MtL 
xiii.  315  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  102).  According  to  some 
bo  was  there  kfl  behind,  because  the  priettu  of 
Hephaestus  in  Lonnos  knew  how  to  heal  tW 
wound  (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  330),  and  Pylius,  a 
son  of  Hephaestus,  is  said  to  have  actually  cured 
hha  (PtoJ^.  Hepk.  6),  while,  accovdii^  to  othea^ 
he  was  belieTed  to  have  died  of  the  woimd  (mmp. 
Pans,  u  22.  §  6).  According  to  the  oonuuon 
tradition,  lha  anAnr  waaiiaii la  I  laiaii  haSmg 
the  whole  period  of  the  Trojan  war,  until  in  the 
tenth  year  Odysseus  and  Dioinedea  came  to  him  aa 
ibawidew,  to  iaferm  Mn  that  aa  ondabadda* 

clarrd  that  without  the  arrows  of  Heracles  Troj 
could  not  be  taken.  The  tradition  which  represeota 
Ub  as  hifiagbaMi  eand,  addt  that  while  the  war 

agaiiMl  Dmj  was  going  on,  he^  in  conjunction  with 
Kuneos,  conquered  the  small  islands  about  the 
Trojaa  coast,  and  ezp^ed  Aeir  Carian  inhabitants. 
As  a  reward  for  these  exploita  ha  lacaifad  a  part  of 
Lemnos,  which  he  called  Acesa  (from  dv^o^um,  I 
heal),  and  at  the  request  of  Diomedesand  Neopto- 
lemus,  he  then  paaaided  to  Troy  to  doeida  tiia 
rictory  hy  his  arrows  (Philostr.  Ht.  5  ;  coni|k 
Hygn'i.  Fob.  102  ;  Q.  ISmyn.  ix.  325,  46U  ;  Taem 
adL9e.9\\\MiktdPiHi.Pglk.im\  Aa» 
cording  to  the  common  «tnry.  however,  Philoctetes 
still  suffuring  when  the  amhaasadoia  arrived, 
•fwthalaMlUknPdldMiraaa  AfterMa 
arrival  Wfnrc  Troy,  ApoQatial  him  into  a  profound 
sleeps  during  wUch  MadkaM  (or  Podalirius,  or 
hath,  or  Aadaiiiaa  himaatf)  eat  oat  tha  wound, 
washed  it  with  wine,  and  applied  healing  herbs  to 
it  (TteU.  ad  Lye.  L  c;  Schol.  ad  Find.  Fyih.  L 
109  ;  Proper!  ii.  1.  CI  ;  Smym.  JC  180  ;  Soph. 
PkU.  133.  U:i7).  PhUodeteo  WM  thus  cured, 
and  soon  after  slew  Paris,  whereupon  Troy  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  (Soph.  Phil.  1426  ( 
ApoUod.  iii.  12.  §  6  ;  Tzetz.  ad  Lye.  64  ;  Hygfai. 
FoA.  112;  Conon,  JVorr.  23).  On  hi«  retnni 
from  Troy  he  is  said  to  have  been  cast  upon  the 
coast  of  Italy,  where  he  settled,  and  built  Petriia 
and  Crinii^'^a.  In  the  latter  plricf>  hr  fomid'-d  a 
sanctuary  of  AjpoUo  Alaeus,  to  whom  he  dedicated 
Ua  boar  (Stnik  H  pi  9M  ;  TWia.  9dLye.%\\% 
Serv.  ad  Am.  iii.  402).  .Afterwards  a  hand  of 
Rhodiaas  also  canw  to  Italy,  aad  aa  they  became 
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iavoM  Id  war  with  ihm  colooiite  ftom  Mkne, 

Philocietes  atsisted  the  Rhodiana,  and  wu  slain. 
Hia  tomb  and  ■anctwuy,  in  which  heiiien  were  Mr 
<iUetd  to  Irim,  w«fii  ihMrii  «l  Ifanlkk  (Tntei 
md  Lve.fH  1,927.)  [L.S.] 

PH1U)DAMEIA  (♦iAaU^w),  ooe  of  the 
dkughtan  flf  Dhmhi^  hMHM  bjr  Hmms  dM  notttf 
of Pharis.  (FlHM. mWk|9^fiL22.§3;  conip. 
Pharis.)  £L.S.] 

PHILODA'HUS.of  SumiAdtenr  fa  gold, 
SMtttimMd  in  »  Lada  isM^liaB.  (Gmter,  p. 
^ZXTiii.  10).  [P.  &] 

PHILODE'MUS  (♦lA^SwMt),  an  Aigive,  waa 
sent  by  Hieronymus,  kfaf  cf  SfOflMi^  to  Han- 
nibal in  B.  c.  21  to  propose  an  alliance.  In  n.  c 
212,  when  MurcoUus  was  besieging  Syracuse,  we 
ftlld  Pyiodenus  governor  of  the  tet  «f  Euryalua, 
on  the  top  of  Epipolae,  ani  this  he  snrrendered  to 
the  Romana  on  condition  that  he  and  his  garrison 
■hoold  ba  diowad  to  depart  uninjured  to  join 
Epicrdes  in  Adutidfaki  (Pdjbi.  viL  7 ;  Lir.  xxiv.  6, 

lestinc,  rm  Epicurean  philosopher  and  epigrammatic 

Cit,  contemporary  with  Cicero,  who  make*  a  vio- 
t  attack  npan  Mm,  though  whkoat  BMOtloning 
his  name,  as  the  abettor  of  Pisn  in  all  his  profligacy 
(Cic  M  Fis.  28,  29),  though  in  anothar  pfakoe  he 
apeaks  of  him  in  the  foUowing  high  tflfn•^— ^ 
nmtm  et  PkUodemum  cum  aptimo$  etrot,  tern  tloe- 
tmimo$  hominfs"  (De  Fm.  ii.  35)  ;  and  indeed,  in 
the  former  passage,  while  attacking  hla  character, 
he  praises  his  poetical  skiU  and  aljginrin,  hit 
knowledge  of  philosophy,  and  his  general  inform- 
ation, in  the  highest  terms.  From  the  language  of 
Gioero,  it  may  be  inferred  that  Philodemus  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  Epicurean  philoso- 
phers of  hit  time,  and  that  he  lived  on  terms  of 
ntfanef  ivMl  mm  ti  iha  Ugheat  rank  in  Rome. 
He  is  also  mentioned  by  Diogenes  I.ni  rtiiis  (x.  3), 
by  Stimbo  (xrL  p>  769),  and  by  Honce  {S0L  i 

ffia  opifrrams  were  included  in  the  Anthology  of 
Philip  of  Theasalonica,  and  lie  laema  to  have  been 
the  eatlieat  poet  who  had  a  plaea  in  tiwtealbelian. 
Thr  Tireek  Anthology  contains  thirty-four  of  them, 
which  are  chiefly  of  a  light  and  amatory  character, 
mi  which  quite  bear  out  Cicero's  ttatamenta  con- 
flinivf  tha  lirnntiaMnaw  of  his  matter  and  the 
elegance  of  his  manner.  Of  his  prose  writings 
Diogenes  (Lc)  quotes  from  the  tenth  book  rj)t  riSr 
^o<ro^v  o-vKTiifetM,  mid  a  MS.  has  been  disco- 
Tered  at  Hi>rrti1nneum  containing  a  work  by  him 
on  muue,  v<p^  fwvcuc^s.  (Menag.  etd  Diog.  Laart 
I  Habik^  BStL  Onto.  vol.  liL  p.  609,  it.  p. 
491  {  Bninck,  Anal.  vol.  ii.  p.  83  ;  Jacobs,  Anih. 
OtmBk  foL  iL  p.  70 ,  xiii.  p.  937 ;  Orelli,  Onom. 
flllttMhAW.)  [P.  8.] 

rillT.O'DICE  (♦iXoW<ctj),  adaughterof  Inachus 
and  the  wife  of  Lattcippuii  by  whom  aha  became 
tenoAorermiaaimaadPMia.  (ApdIod.iii. 
10.  8  3  ;  comp.  Diom  i  ri.)  [L.  S.] 

PUILO'DOTUS  (♦iAiidoros),  a  physician  of 
whom  Alexander  Trallianns*  (Dt  iMMio.  L  17, 
p.  l(i.*>)  tells  an  anecdote  of  the  ingenious  way  in 
which  he  cured  a  melancholy  and  hypochondriacal 
Mtient,  who  fancied  he  had  had  his  head  cut  ofL 
PUladotaa  aoddodr  PM  «A  Us  ImM  n  iMdn  hat. 


*  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  true  reading 
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the  wtigiilafwliidi  made  the  poor  Mm  Afak  Aat 

he  had  recovered  his  bead,  so  that  he  was  free  from 
his  frncy  ever  a£ter.  Of  tha  date  of  Pbihwiotna  at 
cmi  ari^  ha  aaid  that  ha  nmst  havv  Hrad  in  av 

before  the  sixth  century  after  Chri<it.    [W.  A.  O.l 
PUILOE'TIUS  ^iAi»(rio{),th.^  celebcmtad  oaw- 
havd  af  OdymsM^  tma  ia  frequently  maaliumij  te 
the  Odymqr  (n*Hli^SK»*MO,  388,  xxii. 

3690  [L.  S  ] 

PRlLOGBNEft.  1.  A  skva  or  fraadnan  of 
Atticus,  frequently  mentioned  in  Gten^  iMton 

{ad  AtL^.XX  20,  tI  2,  8, 6ot.\ 

2.  A  geographer  of  Italy,  spokoi  of  by  Tzetaea 
{mi  LtfcopAr.  1085). 

PH  ILOLA'L'S  (♦iXJAooi),  that  is,  friend  of  the 
people,  was  a  surname  of  Asciepiua,  under  which 
he  bad  a  temple  in  Lnmnin  (Amkiii.  23.§  7). 
It  occurs  also  as  the  proper  name  of  a  son  of  Minoa 
and  the  nymph  Pareia,  in  Paros.  (ApoUod.  ii.  9. 
§  5,  iii.  1.  §  2.)  [L.&] 

PHILOLA'US  (*iXi\eu>t),  a  Corinthian  of  tlm 
bouse  of  the  Bacrhiadae.  Having  become  ea»> 
maoad  arnTMrth  iiMMd  DMrnb  and  dM  fattar 
having  quitted  Corinth,  Philolaus  accompanied  him. 
Thay  settled  in  ThehM,  where  Phiklaaa  nnpoead 
sonw  kwa,  which  vara  adopted  by  ^  TlabmM 
(Aristot.  Pol.  ii.  9).  [C.  P.  M.l 

PHI  LOLA'  US  f*iAiAaes),  a  distinguished  Py- 
thagocean  jphilosopiier.  Aoeording  to  Diogene* 
Laertius  (viii.  84)  he  aras  bom  at  Crotona  ;  ac- 
cording to  other  anthoriUes  (lamblich.  Vit.  Pyth, 
36)  at  Tarentum.  It  is  more  probable  that  these 
am  varying  statements  with  rsgmd  to  dw  aaaaa 
person,  than  that  two  different  persons  of  the  <^am(> 
name  are  referred  to.  The  most  secure  datum  for 
ascertaining  the  age  of  Philolaus  is  the  stalOMM 
of  Plato  ( Phaed.  p.  6 1 ,  d.)  that  he  was  the  instructor 
of  Simmias  and  Ccbes  at  Thebes.  This  wonhi 
make  him  a  aaaMnpcniy  af  Socntoa,  and  agiaan 
with  the  statement  that  Philolaus  and  Democritu» 
ware  contempocariea  (ApoUod.  op.  JMm,  Laert. 
ix.  88X  Tha  atatamant  thai  after  iha  dnth  af 
Socrates  Plato  heard  Philolaus  in  Italy,  whick 
rests  only  on  the  authority  of  DiooesMs  LaMinn 
(tSL  6X  may  safely  be  rejeetad.  nilolaaa  ia  not 
mentioned  among  the  Pythagorean  teadiera  of 
Plato  by  Cicero,  Appuleins,  or  Hieronymus  (In- 
tarpr.  ad  Diog.  Lacrt  iii.  6).  Philohms  lived  for 
soma  time  at  Heracleia,  where  be  was  the  pupil  aC 
Aresas,  or  (as  Plutarch  calls  him)  Arccsus  (lam- 
blich. Vit,  Pyth.  c.  36,  comp.  PluL  de  Gen.  Soer. 
Ill  liwagh  the  account  given  by  Plutarch  in  thn 
passage  referred  to  involves  great  inaccuracies,  sec 
Bockh,  FkUolaot,  p.  8).  The  absurd  statement  of 
lamb&taa  9t)  that  Philafams  was  a  pnpil  aC 
Pythagoras,  is  contradicted  by  himself  elsewhera 
(c.  Si),  where  he  says  that  seversl  generations  in- 
tMTvmed  hetwaan  them.  Tha  date  when  Phflnhna 
removed  tn  Tbebes  is  not  known.  B<ickh  (siad, 
^10)  cox^jectures  that  £uaiiy  ooonactions  indueed 
Philetoaa  and  Lycb  to  taka  np  Aair  ahoda  ia 
Tliebos  ;  and  vvc  do,  in  point  of  fact,  hear  af  • 
Philolaus  of  the  house  of  the  Bacchiadac,  who  gave 
some  laws  to  the  Thebans.  (See  the  preceding 
article.)  That  Philolaus  was  diitcn  «at  of  Itikf 
at  the  time  when  the  Pythagorean  brother- 
hood was  broken  up  (i.  e.  shortly  after  the  over> 
throw  of  Sybaris),  is  inconsistent  with  the  chian^ 
logy,  though  it  is  possible  enough  that  there  nNST 
have  been,  at  a  later  period,  more  than  one  expaL 
■OB  af  Partlfoawnndto  rtfpptod  to  wwifahi 
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iliStmti  cities  of  Italy  •omething  like  their  old 
cfganiiation.  The  statements  that  Phiiuluus  was 
AeiMlwiar tf  0«)|iM, «nd  adiscij^of  Lysis,  for 
tlie  pnrpojw  of  pnyinir  M'pulchral  honours  to  whom 
he  came  to  Thebes  (Olympiodorus  ad  Plat.  Fhaed. 
9f.  WytaBttbadi  md  PlwdL  ^  1M»  who  amtioiis 
bim  instead  of  Theanor).  are  of  no  authority.  Ac- 
SBidatt  to  IHogenes  Laertius  (viii.  46X  Phanton 
if  Pl&i,  XcMpUfaH,  Bchecmtaa,  Diodes,  and 
Polrmnestna  of  Phlius  were  disciples  of  Philolaus. 
Beckik  {Le,  16)  places  no  reliaDoe  wbaterer  on 
Ao  mtf  ifcot  Pl^oiMM  WM  i»t  ts  d«lli  at  Gko- 
IMKCB  account  of  being  5.ii*ppctc<i  of  ainiiiip  at 
Ikt  ^fonnj  i  a  story  whkh  ihogeaes  Laertius  bos 
«*n  tdkan  tko  traaUo  to  pot  into  ^me  (Diog. 
Ls«rt  riii.  84  ;  Suid.  *.  r.  ^ovola^  ^i\6\aoi). 

Pjthagoims  and  his  earliest  successors  do  not 
sppear  to  have  committed  any  of  their  doctrines  to 
vriting.  According  to  Porphyrins  (ViL  Pyth. 
p.  *  Lysis  and  Archippus  collected  in  n  written 
km.  bome  of  the  principal  Pytha^reon  doclritieA, 
vhidi  wore  handed  down  m  Imr-looms  in  their 
fmu^i^  under  strict  injunctions  that  they  should 
BSt  be  made  public  But  amid  the  didereut  and 
iMOHMt'-n  t  accoanta  of  the  matter,  the  Ibitpablie- 
ntiyn  of  the  Pythas^rean  doctrinrs  ii  pretty  uni- 
iandy  attnbuted  to  Philolaus.  He  composed  a 
v«k  Ml  tf»  Pytha({oteon  phOoioph  j  in  thxae 
\tekx,  which  Plato  is  said  to  r.ave  procured  at  the 
•nt  of  iOO  minae  thxotttb  l>ion  of  Syracuse,  who 
fiiitaiiJ  it  fim  PUkhn,  who  WM  at  the  IfaM 
hi  deep  poverty.  Other  versions  of  tln^  stnry 
picscat  Plato  as  fwxhmnag  it  himself  from  Philo- 
ins  «  hia  nkthrea  whn  U  Sicily.  (Diog.  Laert. 
TiiL  IS,  55,  84,  85,  iii.  9 ;  A.  Gellius,  N.A.  iii.  17  ; 
lambtidiQa,  ViL  Pytk.  31 .  p.  172 ;  Tietxes,  Ouliad.  x. 
7Sr2,&c.  xi.  38,  &c)  Oat  of  the  materials  which 
h»  imSmA  from  thcae  hooka  Plato  is  nid  to  have 
ev^pcMed  his  Timaeos.  But  in  the  age  of  Plato 
lae  ieading  features  of  the  Pythagorean  doctrines 
had  loog  ceased  to  ho  ft  eecrr t ;  and  if  PhiloUus 
tsnght  the  Pythasrorean  doctriiK-s  at  Thelx'S  he 
vu  hardly  likely  to  feel  much  reluctance  iu  pub> 
hshiof  ihoB  I IM  aarid  the  aonflicting  and  impro- 
hsbie  accounts  preserved  in  tlu-  authorities  above 
nfiffred  to,  little  more  can  be  regarded  as  tnutr 
wsrthy,  except  thit  PUMaaa  waa  tha  ftnt  who 
pobUshed  a  book  on  the  Pythagorean  doctrines, 
•ad  that  Pfauo  read  and  made  use  of  it.  (Bockh, 
Le.  pu92.)  Ahhoagh  in  dw  Fkmim  and  the 
(jiiryuM  Plato  expresses  himself  as  if  he  had  derived 
his  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  Philolaus  from 
Waruy,  yet,  besides  that  such  a  representation 
vovU  be  the  more  natural  and  appropriate  aa  pat 
iri  xYi'  mnuth  of  Socnitr-*,  who  was  not  a  great 
iri^-  r,  the  luinutenci)^  and  exactitude  with  which 
the  doctrines  of  Philolaus  are  referred  to,  and  the 
ofcr.  U5  a!hi'-.ions  to  the  stvl"  in  which  they  were 
expressed,  show  clearly  enough  that  i'iato  derived 
his  aafaatatnee  with  them  fioat  writfaft* ;  and 
the  accordance  of  the  extuit  fragments  of  Philolaas 
with  what  is  ioaitd  in  Ffatto  point*  to  tha 
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the  work  is  (jnoted  by  Niconmchu*  {Harmon.  \. 
p.  17.)  a»  TO  -Kptrrov  ^vaiKoy,  and  the  passage 
quoted  by  him  i»  said  by  Stobaeus  (EcL  i.  22.  §7. 
p.  454)  to  be  fK  ToO  ♦lAoAa'ot/  nfyi  Kotjuov.  It 
appears,  in  liact,  from  this,  as  well  oa  Irom  the  ex> 
tant  fragment!,  that  ti»  fint  book  of  tho  waik 
contained  a  general  account  of  the  oritrin  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  universe.  The  second  book  ap- 
pMoa  to  hava  hema  tho  titib  n<^  ^Athm,  and  to 
have  born  an  exposition  of  the  nature  of  iiumhefa» 
which  in  the  Pythagorean  theory  are  the  esaenoe 
aad  aaaiea  of  aU  tiimgt  (BOckh,  I.e.  ^  27,  Ac). 

It  iaao  doubt  from  the  third  book  that  a  pa.t«jige  is 
quoted  by  Stobaeus  i.  21.  §  2.  p.  4lU)  as 
being  iv  vcpj  4^^>  ;  and  from  other  sources  it 
appears  that  the  third  diTitka  of  tha  tlialise  did* 
in  reality,  treat  of  the  soul. 

There  ia  no  Mtti&etory  evidence  that  any  other 
writings  of  Ptdialaaa  waia  known  azcept  this  woric» 
More  than  one  author  mentions  n  work  by  Philo- 
laua,  entitled  the  hCLKYM.  liut  from  the  nature  of 
the  references  to  it,  u  appears  all  but  oaitatn  that 
this  is  only  another  name  for  the  alwve-mentioned 
work  in  three  books,  and  tu  have  been  a  collective 
name  of  the  whole.  The  name  was  rery  likely 
given,  not  by  Philolaus  himself,  but  by  some  ad- 
mirer of  him,  who  regarded  bis  treatise  as  tho 
firoit  of  a  eoit  of  myMa  inspintfien,  and  potrihijr 
in  imitation  of  the  way  in  which  the  books  of 
Uetodotiu  were  named.  (Bockh,       p.  34,  Ac.) 

Savanl  hnpoitont  oztaela  front  tiio  weilc  ar 
Philolaus  have  cnnu'  down  to  ua.  These  havel 


carefully  and  ably  examined  by  Bdckh  {PkUolaot  da 
Pythagorten  LArm^  mitt  dmt  Bneiiiiicken 


In  one  paiwage  Cviii.  85)  Diogenes  Laertius 
■peaks  of  tho  work  of  Philolaas  a*  one  book 
(Mltolr>  Btowhere  (iii.  9,  tKI  15)  be  qwak* 
sf  thssa  boaka,  aa  do  A.  fjellius  and  lamblichus. 
Ia  ad  probability,  wlmt  Philolaus  had  written  was 
coaqirised  in  one  treatise,  divided  into  three  books, 
thoagh  this  division  was  doubtless  made  not  by 
the aathor, bnt bj thn Bajyiau>  Thafintbaokof 

Tot.  lU. 


Werka,  Berlin,  1 8 1 9).  As  the  doctrines  of  Philehuu^ 
generally  speaking,  coincided  with  those  that  wens 
regarded  as  genuine  doctrines  of  the  Pythagorean 
school,  and  our  knowledge  of  many  features  in  tha 
latter  consists  only  of  wliat  we  know  of  the  former, 
an  account  of  the  doctrines  of  Philolaus  will  ntore 
fitly  come  in  a  general  examination  of  the  Pythn* 
gorean  philosophy.  The  reader  is  accordingly  re- 
ferred on  tiuii  subject  to  PvTHAGOEAa.  (Fabric* 
BiU.  Graee.  vol.  i.  p.  862,  vol  iii.  p.  61).  tC.P*)(>) 
PHILO'MACnUS,  arti.t.  [Phyr..machi's]. 
PIULOME'LA  (♦lAoMi^Aa;.  1.  A  daughter 
of  Uog  Pandion  in  Attiea.  who,  hehf  diihonoand 
by  her  brnthor-in-law  Tereus,  was  metamorphosed 
into  a  nightingale  or  swallow.  (ApoUod.  iii.  14. 
§  8  ;  comp.  Tannoa.) 

2.  The  mother  of  Patroclus  (Hygin.  Fab.  97\ 
tboogh  it  should  be  observed  that  she  is  commonly 
called  Polymele.  (SchoL  ad  Horn.  Od.  iv.  84S» 
xm  134.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Actor,  and  the  wife  of  Peleus, 
by  whom  she  is  said  to  have  been  the  mother  of 
AchiUes.  (SdutLmiJpaBm,Mod.l66aiwmf. 
PaLxu».) 

4.  One  of  the  daughters  of  Priam.  (Hygin. 
Fab.  90.)  [L.  &] 

PHILOMELEIDES  (♦iA0Mi)X«r8t7r).  a  king  in 
Lesboe  who  compelled  his  guests  to  engage  with 
him  in  a  oantaet  «f  wiaatUng,  and  waa  eonqneied 
by  Odyasrtis  ( Ihnn.  ()  !.  iv.  :;  i.'J,  xvii.  1  34).  Soma 
commentators  lake  this  name  to  be  a  metronvmi^^ 
derived  from  Phikinefai,  No.  9.  [L.  S.] 

PIIILnMi:'r>rs  (*i\JM^Aor).  a  son  of  lasion 
and  Demeter,  and  brother  of  Plutos,  is  said  to  have 
invented  tho  ehaiiot  when  Botftea  was  pUced 
among  the  itau  hj  Ui  ilhw.  (Hygin-  Potk 
Attr,  iL  4.)  £U&] 
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PHILOME'LUS  {*iK6nri\os),  one  of  the  wit- 
ncs<te!«  to  the  will  of  Thcnphraatus,  who  died  BC. 
287  (Dio^.  Laert.  T.  57).  He  U  perhaps  the  Mine 
witli  Philonipliiv  mrniioned  by  Nnmenins,  the 
Pylhagoreo- Platonic  philosopher,  in  connection 
WWk  Mnaseas  and  Timon,as  belonging  to  the  school 
of  the  miiPliw.  (Anak  F.&  x\r.  p.  731,  ed. 
J  688).  [W.  M.  0.J 

PHfLOMBNU&  fPitiLiTiiaNoaL] 
PHILOMNESTUS  {*t\6ftrri<rroi),  the  author 
of  a  woric,  TUpi  rmif  iif  'F49^  4fuHMaw  (Athen.  p. 
74,  f ).  Aa  AtlMOMiMi  in  mat/dm  pnsMffB  (x.  p. 
44.5,  n.),  lucribo*  the  same  work  to  Pliilodenris,  it 
would  wpcw  that  then  U  »  miatake  in  the  nanie 

PHILOMU'SUS.  1.  Alriadman  of  Liriut,!* 
daaeribed  in  an  Inscriptioa  aa  inaur.,  that  is,  m- 
aawiter,  a  gilder,  one  of  those  artists,  or  perhaps 
athar  vtiBoers,  whoae  anployment  conahtad  in 
aavarin?  woodon  statues  and  other  objects  with 
thin  bi-aton  leaves  of  the  precious  metals,  and  who 
were  called  by  the  Greeks  X«irTowp7oi',  and  by  tlie 
Ilomaiu  IlnicUarii  Attrifioet.  (R.  BaafaiatM^  Xaftrr 
a  M,  Sckom^p.  384,  2Dd  ed.) 

8.  Tha  aniutael  af  a  nHnranMiit  af  a  certain 
Cornelia,  is  dcsigniiff'l  in  tli'^  inscription  as  at  the 
■ame  tiine  a  scene-painter  and  a  contractor  for 
mUie  worita  (fktor  laaiiiariii^  Um  rssba^ptor). 
There  are  other  instances  of  the  union  of  these  two 
pnfeniooa.  (Oreili,  iaaar.  Laim,  tekcL  No.  2636 ; 
K.  RadwUa, La.)  [P.  S.] 

PHILON  (♦iW),  htetorical.  1  A  Phocian, 
who  was  charged  with  the  adminiatatioa  af 
the  sacred  treaauna  vnder  PHAL^aom.  fit  wta 
aooutad  ofpaaolitlaR  tad  embesatemant,  and  pnt 
to  doath  in  consequence,  after  haTiag  been  com- 
pelled bv  the  tortore  to  diadoaa  the  namea  of 
those  who  had  parthipatad  te  kia  gailt,  a  c  U7. 
(Diod.  XTii.  56.) 

3.  A  nauve  of  Aenionia  in  Thessaly,  was  an 
aflkar  af  dw  Greek  mereanariaa  in  the  eenrice  ef 
Alexander,  which  had  been  settled  by  that  mon- 
arch in  the  upper  proviocei  of  Asia.  After  the 
death  af  Aknndar  thaia  troopa,  aetoalad  a 
awiinon  desire  to  return  to  their  nativ.>  country, 
ibawdonrd  the  coloniea  in  which  they  had  been 
aattlad,  and  aaMBbling  la  Um  aoibar  af  MgOM 
IbaC  and  3000  hor»e,  clioso  Philon  to  be  thoir 
leader.  They  were,  however,  defiaated  bj  j^^hon, 
who  was  sent  against  them  hy  the  repeat  Fndie- 
aaa;  and  the  remainder  submitted  to  him  on 
fnvoumhle  terms  but  were  afterwards  barbarously 
massacred  by  the  Macedonians  in  puTMiaiica  of  the 
axpKss  orders  of  Perdiccas  (Diod.  xTiiL  7X  ^« 
fete  of  Philon  himself  is  not  mentioned. 

There  is  a  Philon  mentioned  by  Justin  (xiii. 
4)  aa  obUininK  the  prorinea  of  Hlyria,  in  the 
division  of  Alcxandi-rN  <iTipire  after  his  death: 
but  this  is  certainly  a  uiioUike,  uud  tiie  name  it 
pnbaUjr  aarrupL 

4.  A  dliwn  of  Chnlcis  in  Euboea,  who  appears 
la  haaa  lakan  a  leading  ful  in  £ftveur  of  Antio- 
clrat  tha  Gieal,  aa  lite  aonwder  waa  and*  by  the 
Hflf  «T  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  peace  con- 
duded  by  tliem  with  that  monarch,  m.c  190. 
(Polyb.  xxi.  14,  zxiL  26 ;  Ur.  xzsviL  4ft,  txnVL 
88.) 

6.  A  follower  and  flatterer  of  Agathoclei,  the 
favourite  of  Ptolemy  Philopntor.  During  tha  aa» 
diiion  of  the  Alexandrians  against  Agathoda%  I 


i*hikn  had  tha  inpnidaaoa  ta  initata  tlw 
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by  an  insulting  speech,  on  which  he  was  instantlr 
attacked  and  put  to  death :  and  his  late  was 
quickly  followed  bv  that  of  A^thodaa  kteaaHL 
(Po]\f).  XV.  ?,3  ;  Athen.  vi  p.  2.i],  e.) 

6.  A  native  of  Cnossus,  who  commanded  a  foroa 
of  Cretan  mercenaries  in  the  serrice  of  Ptoleoi]^ 
Philopator,  kini;  of  Kfrypt    (Polyb.  v.  65.) 

7.  A  Thesaalian,  who  accompanied  the  Achaean 
depattea  on  their  return  freai  ua  caiq»  af  Q.  Onv 
cilins  Mctcllus  (b.  r.  Md^s.  and  endeaTonred,  but 
in  Tain,  to  induce  the  Achaeans  to  accept  the 
iHBBaftndtlMni  by  AaReannn  general.  (Polvb. 
sL40  [K.  H.  a] 

PHILON  (♦^),  Uteiaiy  and  «^t^->*;^i_ 
Many  persona  ef  tUa  name  oeeor,  ef  noat  of 
whom  notices  will  be  found  in  Jonsius  (De  Scriptm 
HitL  Pkil,  iii.  44),  and  Fabricius  {DM.  Grtwc. 
Tol.  iT.  p.  750,  Sec).  To  these  articles  a  general 
reference  ia  UMule.  The  philoeophaia  are  apokcn 
of  Mow  separately  ;  but  the  oUier  persona  af  this 
name  that  deserre  particular  notice  are:— > 

1.  Of  ATHSN&  While  Demetrius  prevaalad  at 
Athens,  Sophfvclos  of  the  Sunian  district  (T«v- 
Mtiis),  got  a  law  uassed,  ordaining  that  no  philo- 
aophar  aboald  tea^  in  Athens,  wi^ont  ^  enpw— 
consent  of  the  boule  wid  the  peopl.-,  nn  pain  of 
death.  This  had  the  effect  of  driTins  Theophta»> 
toa,  and  all  Aa  alhar  philoaophen,  nam  Athenau 
(Diof.  LaSrt  v.  88.)  Hence  Athenaeus  <  rro 
neouuy  represents  this  law  as  expreailj  baoiahing 
them  (xiiLp.  610.  f .  ;  compare  Pollux,  is.  4% 
where  the  law  is  said  to  have  been  aimed  at  tba 
Sophiata).  Thia  law  waa  oppoeed  by  Philon,  n 
MMdarAiiilaCia,«nd  defaadad  by  bemocham, 
tha  M^aw  of  Demosthenea.  (Athen.  L  c)  The 
exertions  of  Philon  were  successful,  and  next 
year  the  philosophers  returned,  Demochares  Wing 
sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  fiva  talents.  (Diog. 
Knert.  /.  c,  where  for  i>i\Xlu:yof  read  ♦iAe»ro».) 
The  date  of  this  tnuiaaction  is  doubtfuL  Alexia 
(ajpod  Athen.  /.  a)  meialy  BMBtieBa  Danwtriaai, 
without  enabling  ns  to  jud^:e  whether  it  is  Phalc- 
reus,  B.  c.  ^16,  or  PoUorcetes,  &  c  'i07.  Clinton 
leans  to  the  fomr  apfaiian.  (f.  JT.  taLIL  ^  1«9.> 
Rut  he  gives  references  to  the  opinions  of  other*, 
who  think  it  refinable  to  the  time  of  Demetriua 
PbHanalaa — to  whom  anty  be  added  Rillar.  (ITIML 

r>f  A nricnt  Philosophy,  vol.  iii.  p.  ;{79.  Engl.  Trans!.) 
Jonsius  {Dt  Serift,  JiiaL  I'ka,)  places  it  as  low  as 
about  B.  CL  Md.  It  b  not  imprebabla  tint  thia 
Pliilun  is  the  slare  of  Aristotle,  whom,  in  his  will, 
he  ordered  to  laoeiva  his  Ireeden.  (Dioj^  Laftt. 
16.) 

2.  Of  Btbakti  V  u.  a  oriebcated  mechanician,  and 

a  contemporsry  of  Cte-.ibius.  As  much  confusion 
has  arisen  regarding  tlie  era  of  these  two  men,  and 
of  Heron  the  pupil  of  Ctesibius  (see  Fabric.  BM, 
Otaec.  vol.  iv.  pp.  222,  234;  A':iMr,.j.  Grate,  ed. 
Jacobs,  vd.  xiii.  p.  89d  ;  Moutucla,  ilittoire  det 
AMtemoHgaM,  ««L  L  ^  H  wfll  boMoaaary 
to  attend  to  the  corre<-t  date.  Athennrnis,  the 
mecbanician,  mentions  that  Ctesibius  dedicated  hie 
work  to  llaieellva.  TUa  IfatreeQoa  baa  bam  anp- 

{>o*.cd  t)  l>e  the  illustrinuR  captor  of  Syracuse, 
without  any  evidence.  Again,  the  epigmnunatiil 
Hedylus  speaks  ( Atfaan.  A  pk  497,  e.)  ^  Cledbina 
in  connection  with  a  temple  to  Arsino^  the  wife 
and  sister  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  Hence  it  has 
baan  ataled  that  Ctesibius  flourished  about  the 
tfane  of  Ptoleroy  PhilndeljAus  and  Eoeigetes  L 
M  996-428,  and  AtliMMW,iB  that  ofAicbi- 
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Vt-ihs  who  irat  slain  B.C.  212.  The  inference 
iawn  fitom  the  hjdimnlie  mTention  of  Ctckibius 
h  MrtHHlla,  M  1m  in%lrt  wtA  h»  enplojed  to 
im<Mit  a  ttniple  alretidy  existing,  nnd  there  is 
BO  grwuid  for  beUanDg  that  the  Marcellus,  to 
vkns  AchenMM  dtffiMMA  Ui  wwkf  n  the  penon 
usaxaed.  On  the  oODtntfj,  Philon,  and  therefore 
ib«  rest,  must  hare  lived  after  the  time  of  Arclii- 
Dedea,  as  we  kun  firam^ietiea  iCUL  'u.  v.  152) 

TTiere  is  no  reason,  therefore,  why  we 
ibtioid  rrject  the  express  fet-itement  ot  Alhcnaeus 
(jr.  p.  174,  c),  where  he  menUoos  Ctnifaiot  tt 
SounshiDg  in  the  lime  of  the  second  Enereetes, 
FtoioBj  Phjscou,  who  began  to  reign  B.  c  1 46*. 
FthiidBi^  «Mi  odd  incouieteiicjr,  i^Mee  the  era  o£ 
P-'lm  at  A.v.r.  601=B.  c.  15.1,  which  is  stlffi- 
oestij  cacrect.  Consequentlj  Heron  must  be  ^aeed 
•M0t.  f 8m  fldrareiyfhSmer,  mI  iMbMMHi«  iwL  vS* 

'  ■  7.  &.C.  ;  Clinton.  F.  H.  to),  iii.  p.  o3o.)  All 
uat  we  kaow  of  his  hiatocr  is  derired  from  his 
evB  Mtieec  te  Ae  wetk  to  do  VMitioiwd  isuiO' 
diiU'Iy  ;  that  ho  had  been  at  Ah-xaiulria  and 
Ehodea,  and  had  profited  by  his  intercourse  with 
the  engineera  of  both  phwes  (ppi  51,  HO,  84). 

Amon  j  his  works  i»  one  wherein  he  took  a  wide 
treating  of  the  formation  of  harbours,  of 
levers,  and  the  other  mechanical  powers ;  as  well 
m  all  other  contriTancc*  connected  with  the  be- 
iif|ring  and  the  dcfcuiiin^  of  cities.  Hence,  Vitni- 
tioi)  (t)L  PraefaU)  incntioos  him  among  the  writers 
oa  militaiy  engineeriif  .  Of  two  Veoke*  tbe 
imtk  and  fifth,  hare  come  doi^Ti  to  ti%  .ind  are 
■teed  in  the  V0tmtm  MatkenuUieorum  Opera, 
Thrawt,  PHfa,  1<M^  iikMrnn  FsaahMd 
nriMd  tW  fnttrment  of  Philon,  which  occurs  pp. 
IM.   The  fourth  book  is  headed,  iit  tiiv 

DBif%  Oflnd  iho  IpHMBOl  MlhytOt  io 

ture  of  mi'i«.';lf  s.  He  mentions  in  it 
of  hie  own,  which  he  deoominatee 
^t«fAivsCpL56)L  lhAeftfUilMMlcwontihocked 
V)  find  that  while  recommending  a  besieging  army 
to  devastate  the  open  eoantry  on  the  approach  of 
a  eoemy,  he  adsisee  them  to  poison  the  springs 
s&d  the  grain  which  they  cannot  diipoie  of 
(p.  !'''1);  and  what  renders  thi'*  the  worse,  he 
luRitjaos  his  haviog  treated  of  poisons  in  his  book 
w  the  preparatiew  tet  shoold  be  made  for  a  war. 
Whil  principally  attracted  attention  to  this  work 
ia  ■eieen  times  is  his  notice  of  the  inTention  of 
OtwiMw  (p.  77.  &e.X  TIm  hiamwl  dMcribed 
by  him.  named  d«p^oFOj,  acted  on  the  property  of 
sir  when  condensed,  and  is,  evidently,  in  principle 
wmm  Willi  Ao  mdin  irf^ff«B.  Tho  eBbject 

i^  1  I  --tii'itoil  hv  AlWrt  Louis  Meister  in  a  lihort 
tnause  entitled  JMOttofnlUx  pUgbola  Oommmtatiot 


etfirudionf  c^tans,  illustratur^  Goltinjrao,  1 THS. 
It  has  also  attracted  the  noiko  of  i>atena,  in  his 

Tol  i.  p.  ^5,  ed.  Paris.  1776.  Farther  details  of 
this  fragment  will  be  found  in  Fabridus,  yoL  ir. 
f.  231,  &c  Aeotrding  to  Montuda,  Philon  was 
wsl  ddUed  in  Qvamtttf^  mak  his  soluUon  of  the 
pmlkm  of  the  two  mean  proportionals  (Pappus, 
(W.  MaiL  lib.  via.),  although  the  same  in  prin- 
cif>le  w^  that  of  ApoUonias,  has  its  peculiar 
DKrits  in  practice.  We  Icam  from  Pappus  (/.c) 
that  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  mechanics,  the  object  of 
vUdivMMilif  tktMMMSmV  (MiilHil% 


PHiLon  aor 

To  Philon  of  Ryzuttinm  is  attributed  anothet 
work,  Hsp)  Tciv  «rrd  ;^<«yutrs«r.  On  tA«  &t«K 
Wmi&n  if1k»  WmU,  Bat  Pabridus  {JBUi,  Grata, 
vol.  iv.  p.  2:\d)  thinks  that  it  i»  impossiUo  that  an 
eminent  mechanician  like  Philon  Hyzantinus  could 
have  written  this  wwk,  and  conjectures  that  it  was 
written  by  Philon  Heiadeiotes.  No  one  can  de«bt 
that  he  is  right  in  his  fimt  conjecture,  but  it  seems 
more  probable  that  it  is  the  production  of  a  later 
rhetorical  writer,  who  gave  It  the  name  of  Philon 
of  Hyzantiuin.  as  that  of  a  ninn,  who,  from  his  life 
•uid  writings,  might  be  supposed  to  have  chosen  it 
aa  a  subject  for  composition.  It  eaeti  in  eiriy  one 
MS.  which,  oricinally  in  the  Vatican,  was  in  1816, 
in  Pahs,  No.  3U9.  it  was  first  edited  by  Aliatioe, 
Rome,  1640,  with  a  Ioom  Laim  tmwhMisa,  tmd 
desultory,  though  leamrd  notes.  It  WWIl-^ditad 
from  the  same  Mb.  by  Dionysitu  SnlTigiin  Bom 
sius,  emlMMadar  tnm  tiM  Praadt  sMiit  to  th» 
[tope,  nnd  included  in  liis  Afisctlla,  pdslad  ■! 
Ley  den,  liitil.  This  edition  has  a  more  correct 
twlninn  thn  thai  of  AUattna,  hut  abounds  in 
typographical  errors,  there  being  no  fewer  than  1 50 
in  14  pages.  OronoTius  reprinted  the  edition  of 
Allatius,  in  his  Tknaunu  AtUiquUaium  Gnuearum, 
vol.  vii.  pp.  2645—2686.  It  was  finally  reprinted  at 
Leipzig,  1816,  i-diK^d  by  J.  C.  Orelli.  This  edition, 
which  is  undouliieUiy  the  best,  contaios  theUreekt 
with  the  translations  of  both  Alhtiw  and  BMniM, 
(with  the  exception  of  a  fmjrmont  of  a  mutilated 
chapter,  reprinted  from  the  translation  of  L.  Hol- 
stein,  which  originally  apptaiad  in  OroBov{tta,IWL 
vol.  vii.  p.  389),  the  notes  of  .\llatius  and  others, 
along  with  some  pasMgee  from  other  writers  who 
had  mated  ef  the  mom  or  rimxkr  subjt^ts,  the 
fragtnentsof  the  sophist  CnllinioBa,  and  Adrian  the 
Tyriao,  and  an  Imdcr  GraecUatit.  The  wonders 
tnattd  of  on  the  Hanging  Gardens,  the  Pymmid^ 
the  Rtntue  of  Jupiter  Olympios,  the  Walls  of  Ha- 
bylon,^  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  the  Temple  of 
ARhm  at  Epheeos,  and,  we  nuiy  presume,  from 
the  prooemiiun,  the  Maasolenm  ;  but  thokMl  la 
entirely  wanting,  and  we  have  only  ii  fmpment  of 
the  Ephesian  temple.  The  styie,  though  not 
wholly  devoid  of  elegance,  ia  florid  and  rhetotieoL 
Orelli  regrets  the  lost  portions,  ns  he  thinks  that 
the  author  had  actuiiily  beheld  the  three  last  won- 
ders.  There  does  not  appear  to  ha  nodi 

for  this,  and  the  whole  seen 
from  the  reports  of  others. 

Caii»anui»  (ftea  OarpaliNH,  aa  Maad 

north-east  of  Crete),  or  rather  Carpakius  (from 
Carpasia,  a  town  ia  the  north  of  Cyprus).  His 
birth-plaieaiankMini}  hot  hoderiTed  this  cog- 
nomen from  his  having  been  ordained  bishop  of 
Carpaaia,  hj  Epiphaniui,  the  well-known  bishop  of 
OsoetaBtia.  Aeaavfing  to  the  statement  of  Joannes 
and  Polybius,  bishop  uf  lihiiioscuri,  in  thair  Ufis 
of  Epipbanius,  Philon,  at  that  time  a  deacon,  was 
sent,  along  with  aome  others,  by  the  sister  of  the 
emperm  Arcadins  and  Honorius,  to  bikif  Epipha* 
nius  to  Rome,  that,  through  his  prayers  and  the 
Uying  on  of  hands,  she  might  beiavad  from  a  dan- 
gerous disease  under  which  she  waa  labouing. 
I*lea«»'il  with  Philon,  Kpiphanius  not  only  onhiiiK-d 
ium  bishop  of  Carpasia,  but  garo  him  charge  of 
his  own  diocese  during  hia  afaaaneiu  TUa  wta 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  contnrv  (Cave, 
HitU  LUL  p.  240,  ed.  Uenev.).  Philo  Carpasius  ia 
—  >  kMini  Ua  CoMtHyeo  tht 
wiiialihtMialiiioiiMHy.  AUtfi 

X  a 
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traimlation,  or  rather  poraphraic  of  thii  cmnmentary, 
with  ill-aMorted  intcrpoUuiona,  from  the  commen- 
tary of  Onegoriat  1.,  bj  Salutatus,  was  published, 
Paris,  l.'jS;,  and  reprinted  in  the  mUi^fL  Pat. 
LmgUuM.  vol.  v.  Fragments  of  Philon's  Com- 
BMHtarjr  are  inierted  in  tbat  on  the  Contidea, 
whkh  is  falsely  ascribed  to  Eusebiuis  edited  by 
Ifenniuai  Lugd.  iiatar.  161 7>  In  tbeae,  he  is 
simpljr  naoMd  Ptdkm,  wMknU  iIm  wmmub,  Ban- 
<liiiiii>i.  a  l^fMii'dictino  monk,  promised  in  1705  a 
genuine  edition,  which  be  never  fnlhlled.  It  watpab- 
mhed  ftwBaVatkaaM&in  1766i,tmder  Aamme 

of  EpiplHUlilll»and  edit'  d  liy  FoiTginhiB.  The  most 
inpoitant  edition,  however,  is  that  of  Giacomellus, 
Rome,  1772,  from  two  MSS.  This  \m  tht  on- 
ginal  Greek,  a  Latin  translation,  with  notei,  aad 
is  Rixompanied  by  the  entire  Greek  text  of  the 
Canticles,  prindpallr  from  the  Alexandrian  recen- 
aion.  This  is  reprinted  in  Gallaiid,  A^.  liiU.  PP. 
vol.  ix.  p.  713:  Emesti  {Neue$UH  T7icoio<f.  DiU. 
Tol.  iii.  part  6),  in  a  review  of  this  edition,  of 
which  h«  tMnkt  Mghlj,  is  ofopiiiioii  that  the  oom- 
mentary,  as  we  now  have  it.  is  but  an  abridgement 
of  the  original.  Besides  this  commentary,  I'hilou 
wrote  on  varioas  parts  both  of  the  Old  and  New 
Tcst.inuM:!,  frapments  of  which  are  contained  in  the 
various  CvUemte,  (Soidas, «. CaTO,  Lc;  Fabric. 
BSbL  Omm,  «oL  viL  898, 811,  vKi.  pi  848,  x. 
p.  479.) 

4»  Of  Gaoara,  and  a  pupil  of  Sponia.  He  ex- 
tended to  10,008  dedaad  puwaathe  ■pfrndnation 

of  the  proportion  of  the  dinnii  trr  to  the  circum- 
fimnceof  thodiole.  {EiiU».Comm£Hi,ukAri3himed. 
d$  Dim.  OSr»  k  Meotusfa,  tbL  L  v.  840.) 

5.  The  OaOMAnun, »  Bientioned  by  Strabo 
(ii.  p.  77)  as  haring  written  M  aoconnt  of  a  voyage 
to  Aethiopia.  According  to  a  conjecture  of  Vo». 
■ins  (At  tat,  Graec  p.  488,  «d.Westermann)  this 
is  l!ic>  itnmo  with  the  Philon  quoted  by  Aali80QUS 
Carv  Htiiis  {//ist.  Afirad.  c.  1()0). 

6.  Hkraclkiotks.  Porphyry  reftn  to  a  work 
of  his,  Utpi  davfjuurivf.  (Stob.  Ecbyj.  Physie. 
p.  130,  ed.  1609.)  He  is  probably  the  same  with 
the  Philon,  the  first  book  of  whete  vetk  b  qietod 
n's  an  nnthonty  by  Stii'iim  (f.  r.  T7aAai<^aToj\ 
This  work  is  there  entitled,  Utpl  irofoSiiov  iaro- 
pta.  8enie  abenidMee  eve  qnotad  bjr  AeBen,  from 
a  similar  work  writtfii  by  a  Philon  (//".  A.  xii.  37). 
We  hare  no  means  of  detennioing  hia  age,  but  as 
he  elatoe  that  Mephatoe  was  a  OivmuHe  of 
Arietotle,  he  maet  hare  lived  subsequently  to  that 
phflotopher.  (Soidas.  L  e.)  To  him  has  been 
eonjectnnilly  refened  the  work,  De  Seplem  Orbu 
Miraeulif^  de8cril>ed  under  Philon  op  Byzan- 
tium. [  No.  2.]  ( Fabric.  BiU.  Grarc.  xol  iv.  p.  233.) 

7.  lixaaNNius  Bybuus.  Suidas  (s.  ^sfv) 
stytee  thb  PhBeo  enljr  Heiennim.  Aoeerding  to 
him  hewasagramraarian,  and,  if  the  text  be  correct, 
filled  the  of  consul.  Bat,  if  Suidua  nctuiilly 
made  thie  statement,  it  must,  as  is  remarked  by 
K lister  (nd  /orwm),  have  been  through  oversijjht. 
He  was  born  about  the  time  of  Nero,  and  lived  to 
a  feed  eld  ape,  hating  written  ef  the  rajgn  «f 
Hadrian.  This  is  all  that  we  know  of  his  life, 
except  on  his  own  authority*  as  given  by  Suidas, 
that  hevaa  in  hie  78th  year  in  tte  eonmlship  of 
Ilerennius  Sevenuii  from  whose  patronage  he 
doubtless  received  Ue  enrname.  This  consulship, 
Soidas  states,  ocearred  in  the  S90tfi  Olympiad,  the 
fautyear  of  which  was  a.  d.  104.  Now,  granting 
lhat  thie  b  the  jew  iMiot,  it  haa  been  deemed 
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highly  improbable  that  he  should  hare  lived  to 
chronicle  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  who  succeeded 
A.  u.  I17»  vImb,  according  to  this  oompotatioa, 
Philon  must  hare  V>een  91  year^  old,  especially  as 
Hadrian  reigned  21  years.  The  consulship  of 
Herennina8efenisnnfi»tanately  cannot  aid  us,  for 
there  is  no  consul  of  that  name  about  this  p.-riod  ; 
there  is  a  Catilius  Severus,  A.  d.  120,  and  iiaemaa 
SeTMva,  a. ».  141,  and  Herennioa  aaet  hare  beeo 
a  consul  snfrrtus.  S<:aH?er,  Tillemont,  and  Cliri- 
ton,  have  proposed  various  emendations  on  tbo 
text  «f  SoMae,  (Xaftsn  een|ectnially  amigning  hie 
birth  to  A.  n.  17,  and  conwqufntlv  his  78th  vear 
to  a.D.  124.  iFoMtiSom.  pp. 31,  111).  After  aU, 
ii>e  text  of  Sddat  may  be  cenaet  eae«^  Hn 
expressly  says  that  the  life  of  Philon  was  v^ety 
long  protracted,  wopirtunv  cif  ftoKpip ;  and 
garding  Hadrian  all  he  says  is,  be  wrote  «-«pt  r8t 
fiaai\t(ai,  not  that  he  wrote  a  history  of  his  reign. 

Ktisebiiis  also  mentions  a  Philon,  whom  he 
styles  Byblius.  This  Philon  Byblius  had,  accord- 
ing to  the  aeeeant  of  Flusebius,  Uanslatod  Am 
work  of  a  certain  ancient  Phoenician  named 
Sanchoniathon  (SaTXOwiddatv),  which  was  the 
result  of  multifitfieae  inqoirise  into  the  Phoeniciaa 
mythnl(>ii;y.  Ensebius  gives  the  preface  of  Philon 
Byblius,  and  c^ioos  extncts,  but  not  seemingly 
atflmhoad.  Ha  ehilBe       he  had  tend  tiMft 

in  the  writings  of  Porphyry.  ( PmrjK  Erang.  iL 
D.  31,  &C.).  Byfatina  is  evidentl/  a  patraoymic 
mm  Byblus,  a  Pheiician  town.  Now  Soidae 
(j.  f.  "Ep^iimroj),  states  that  HcrmippuR  of  Bfrj-tus, 
also  a  Phoenician  town,  was  his  disciple.  Hence, 
it  has  long  been  hdd — as  there  is  nothing  in  date 
to  contradict  it — that  the  Philon  Hereoniaa  of 
Suidas,  and  the  Philon  Byblius  of  Porphyry,  are 
one  and  the  same.  (See  Dodwell's  Diaeomrm  com- 
cerming  SancJumiaUum.  printed  at  the  end  of  Two 
Letters  of  Advice,  1()91.)  This  opinion  will  de* 
serve  examination  in  the  inquiry  into  the  wniinga 
of  Saneheniathea. 

Philon  was  a  voluminous  writer.  In  addition, 
1.  to  his  work  on  Hadrian's  reign,  Suidaa  men- 
tions h»  having  written,  2.  a  vedc  in  thirty  hooka 
on  cities  and  their  illnstrious  men,  which  was 
abridged  by  Aeliiu  Senana  in  three  books  («.  «. 
aiyliej),  wUoh  k  eottSmed  in  the  Bt^wtoh^iam 

Ma4jnum  (s.  tt\  'Apatvoi^.  BovKtpas)  ;  .'{.  a  work, 
Uyi  KTi^ffHfi  aol  sKAoy^s  /Sf^Alwr,  in  12  booka» 
Of  thie,  the  tfcatin  IIs^  xf"f<^*Ma0*£Bt  is  pre* 
l>;il)ly  a  part  {Elytn.  Mag.  $.  r.  Npowf).  He 
states  that  he  wrote  other  works,  but  does  not 
ennmente  them.  Eudocia  (p.  424)  assigns  to  him, 
4.  four  books  of  Epigrams,  from  which  wo  haw 
perhaps  a  distich  in  the  Anlhoh^jia  Graeea.  (.la- 
cobs,  vol.  iii.  p.  1 10.)  Tliereare  besides  attributed 
to  him,  5.  a  Commentary  on  the  Metapi^^suxt  of 
Aristotle.  (Fabric.  Bibi.  Grace,  vol.  iii.  p.  2o8.) 
6.  A  rhetorical  wm^  'Pvrnjpua^K,  perhap«  a  dic- 
tionary of  fhoMle  (Sl^nneL  iW^  a  ei  aW)  Is 
the  EhjuioUtgiom  Magnum^  we  have  noticed  his 
P^MariKd  («.  «.  'A^rrst,  and  Ilipl  Vmiuumm 
iMiAil^  («.  «.  dArdp) ;  hat  thoM  eeaei  aH  di- 
vision s  of  the  same  rhetorical  work.  7.  Tl*^l 
Stofbpwy  viviaiMi^teswr,  whieh  is  said  to  4m»  extant 
faieaeofthopohlielibnrieeof  Ma,  Bntathioi 

quotes  extensively  from  this  or  the  rhetflfieal  oroik. 
(Fabric  JkbL  ante  voL  v.  p.  7 1 8. )  Manegjns  (ad 
UKTtii  Aftmltmmmm^  p*  7 1 )  attributes  to  him  the 
similar  treatiee  gnemlly  ascribed  to  Amaieoinis 
v-i.i  1^1^  ^^^|.^|^^  ftiiiBiiwiiii, 
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a  trcatiae  br  JBtmrw Pbilon,  IM Dffertitiia 
it^uibn^U,  wUdi  will  1w  ftoid  titmg  wiA  tiw 

Wit/^m  of  Ammonias  at  the  end  of  Scapuk's 
Lezieon.  (See  Valckenaer*i  Pre&oe  to  Ammo- 
Eiiu.)  Thi«  he  thinks  to  he  the  work  of  a  bter 
vriter,  «k»  ktm  appropriated,  and  diat  incomctly, 
Philon**  name.  8.  Utpi  larpuiw^  on  the  autho- 
ntj  ot  Sccphanu»  li}  zantinos  («.  e.  K^es).  This 
FahrkiM  thinka  to  hare  oontaioed  a  liiatoiy  of 
rrrnent  physicians,  and  he  deeply  regrets  its  loss 
(Tat  zuL  p.  ed.  tet.).     9.  'laropia  irapa- 

l^iiV  ii  Ana  books.   (Eueb.  P.  E.  p.  32.^ 

10.  A  TTork  on  the  Jews.    (Euseh.  P.E.  p.  40.) 

11.  •gibhwr  ihrayani/MTO.  fEoaeb.  F.£.f.  41.) 
T«MH  <i>»  JUL  pi  «a,  aa,  WMtinnMii) 
kndrertently  attributes  the  last  tlirep  to  Porphyry, 
Ki4  haa  been  partially  foUoved  by  Fourmont  (fie- 
>rav  mr  tmhtm  4u  Awokm  Ptmplet,  vol.  L 
;  1.  Theae  three  mast  be  aMipne<l,  on  the  au- 
mahty  of  Eos^ua,  to  Ueramiua  Pbilon,  if  ba  is 
tkc  MBe  aa  Pbiloii  BybKu,  wbo  akoa  ia  hmd- 
twoed  by  Eusebiua,  ju£t  as  the  former  name  alone, 
«  standing  without  Ilerenniua,  is  found  elsewhwe. 
^See  Salmasius,  PUn.  Ejeerdt.  p.  866.)  Lastly  h 
■ay  be  mentioned  that  Vos&ius  ( ibid.  p.  354)  attri- 
bct/»  to  him  the  AiflimriKcf,  wliich  with  more  proba* 
biuty  be  elaewbere  aasigiu  (p.  486)  to  Philon  the 
gM|MfiMb  BittkaiiaKwndikaanade  his  name 
most  celebriti?'!  in  modem  times,  and  of  which 
sione  we  have  any  fragments  of  consequence,  is  the 
XamitoStm  «f  Aa  PluMBiriMi  woik  already  referred 
tfl.  For  the  controversy  rejcpirdin?  the  irennincness 
ad  authenticity  of  this  work,  see  iiANCuoMATUuN. 

H  MvrAVOimmii,  %  niiciMi  and  poet 

(Steph.  Byx.  «.  r.  Vlt-ranivriov). 

9.  MoMK.  As  ascetic  txcattM,  bearing  the 
■■as  af  Pftflni  MooaAoa,  wtMOi  GiTe  {H.  L. 
p.  176,  Diss.)  deems  to  be  much  lati-r  than  the 
otber  ecdeaiaatical  wxiteia  of  the  same  name,  is 
pmcrred  in  tka  Hbniy  if  Tinaa  (OnL  flial.  t8B, 
Ko.  15).    It  is  aaiillad^  OMtna  PMrUaHmi 

Fmmamm. 

10.  Tbe  Pttuagorsan.  Clemens  Alexandnnns 
(air«ei.i.  p.  S05),  and  Sosomenes  (i.  12).  mention 
Pt5?iOn  i  TlvBatyiptioi.  It  i^  jirokililc  fr  tin  their 
ksgoage  that  they  both  mean  hy  the  person  so 
Iwfastid  Phiix>n  Juoabus.  Jonsias  (ibid,  iil 
e.  4,  p.  17)  i^  stronply  of  opinion  that  Philon  the 
diicc,  and  this  Phiiou  mentioned  by  Clemens,  are 
At  MM.   FabiWm,  who  oace  held  this  opinion, 

led  to  change  his  views  (Fabric.  lithl.  vol.  i. 
a.  862),  and  tacitly  assaaaf  (vaL  ir.  p.73a)  that 
%mmmm  IriVliii  PUloa  Jvdana     tUa  epi- 

U.  BasTORiciAM  and  PuitoaoPHaa.  Cave, 
CSmoimBm,  and  BnMtIi*  are  af  opinloii  Asl  dils 

M  ao  otber  than  Philon  (^arpasiua.  His  era  agrees 
with  this,  for  the  philosopher  is  aaotsd  by  Atbar 
■MBS  Sinaita,  wba  fleonsbad  abMt  a,  d.  Stfl. 
We  aeed  not  be  startled  at  the  term  phiUaopier  as 
snKsd  t»  M  eoclesijtftic  This  was  not  ancommon. 
■uliail  Fieihis  was  termed  the  prinee  of  philo- 
MpkOi  and  Nieelaa  was  sumamed,  in  the  same 
*ar  x\  Philon,  ^rotp  Kal  tfuKonSipoi;.  Besides, 
Pu^ybtas,  in  the  life  of  Epiphauius  alluded  to  above, 
siisiaJj  caOa  Pkika  af  Cterpaua  Kkupmh  M 
h'ifxr,  which  Tillemont  and  others  erroneously 
oudeniaad  to  mean  a  man  who  has  changed  from 
As  pnAHha  af  the  law  to  that  of  the  church. 
Catf  jhow*  that  th'-  pyjrap  held  an  office  in  the 
diiiRh  itself  aooewbat  anaUigens  to  our  profeaior* 


sbipof  ecclesiastical  history.  Our  only  knowledge 
«f  nflan,  nndsr  this  name,  whether  it  be  Philon 
Carpasios  or  not,  is  fimn  an  inedited  work  of 
Anastasius  Sinaita,  preserved  in  the  library  of 
Vienna  and  the  Bodleian.  Glycas  {Annal.  p.  282, 
&c.),  it  is  true,  quotes  aa  if  from  Pbilon,  but  ha 
has  only  borrowed  tfrhttim  and  without  acknow- 
ledgment, from  Anastasitis.  Tiie  work  of  Auun- 
tasius  referred  to,  is  entitled  by  (}ave.  Demon' 
ttrtitio  Itistorii'a  de  Maipi'i  et  Amjclim  suinmi  Sa- 
cerdoiis  Diifnitittc.  Philon 'n  work,  therein  quoted* 
is  styled  a  Church  history,  but,  if  wa  My  Jvdga 
from  the  only  specimen  of  it  we  have,  we  need 
hardly  regiet  its  loss.  It  consisu  of  a  tale  rc- 
gndtef  a  aMdt,  Aat  being  e«wmwwniiratad  by  hia 

bishop,  nnd  having  afterwards  suffered  martyrdom, 
he  was  brought  in  his  coifiu  to  the  church,  but 
coold  not  fast  tiB  tiiabisbep,  waned  tea  dram« 

had  formally  absolved  him.  (Cave,  Hist.  LiiL  p, 
1 76,  ed.  Genevae»  1720  ;  fabdc.  BiU,  Gnuo,  tol. 
vii.  p.  420.) 

12.  Sknior.  Josephns  (A/don,  L  23),  vhsn 
enumerating  the  heathen  writers  who  had  treated 
of  Jewisli  history,  mentions  together  Demetrius 
Phalereus,  PhUtm,  and  Eupoiemon.  Philon  ha 
calls  thf  r'dfr  (6  irpfa€vTff,os),  prolKiliIy  to  distin- 
guish him  from  Philon  Judaeu»,uud  he  cannot  mean 
Herennius  Philon,  who  lived  after  his  time.  Clo* 
mens  Alexandrinus  (Slrornal.  i.  p.  I4f))  also conjilcs 
together  the  names  of  Philon  the  elder  and  De- 
metrius, suting  that  their  Ikta  af  Jewish  kings 
ditTered.  Hence  Vos^ius  thinkn  that  both  authors 
refer  to  the  same  person.  {IM  JJi$L  Urate,  p.  4116, 
ed.  Wastonaam.)  And  in  thb  Jandas  agwea 
with  him,  while  he  notices  the  error  of  .To&e[)hu8, 
in  giving  Demetrius  the  surname  of  Pbalersus. 
{D$  Script.  HkL  m  iiL  4.  p.  17.)  Aa  Hnethia 
( Ikmnmlrut.  Fwimjil.  p.  62 )  was  of  opinion  that 
the  apocryphal  Book  of  Wisdom  was  written  by 
tub  Philon,  ha  waa  necesntated  to  ooonder  him 
as  an  Hellenistic  Jew,  who,  unskilled  in  the  ori* 
ginal  Hebrew,  had  it  translated,  and  then  ex- 
panded it,  in  knguage  peculiar  to  his  class.  {Ibid. 
pp.  62,  246,  &c.)  FahndM  thinks  that  the  Philon 
mentioned  by  Josephus,  may  hrivi'  Im-.-m  a  (n-iiti!e, 
and  that  a  Philon  different  from  either  I'liiion 
Judneus,  or  senior,  was  the  author  of  the  Book  of 
Wisdom.  Kusebius  {Praep.  Eravifel.  \x.  20,  24) 
quotes  fifteen  obscure  hexameters  from  Pbilon, 
without  giving  hint  of  who  he  is,  and  maielydting 
them  as  from  Alexander  Polyhistor.  Tliese  en- 
dently  form  part  of  a  history  of  the  Jews  in  versii 
and  wen  writlan  aMier  by  a  Jaw,  in  tiia  dtanctar 
of  a  heathen,  as  Fabricius  hints  is  possible,  or  by 
a  heathen  acquainted  with  the  Jewish  Scri^tares. 
Thia  {a,  b  aU  nabaUKty,  tha  rather,  and  dia 
work  referred  tO  \tj  Josef^us  and  (Hemens  Alexan- 
drians. Of  coarse  the  author  must  have  lived  be- 
&>a  the  time  of  Alexander  Polyhistor,  who  came  ta 
Rome,  a.  c.  83.  It  is  doubtful  whether  ha  k  tbt 
same  writer  with  the  geegaphctef  the  era 
mentioned  above. 

1 3.  Of  Tarsus,  a  deacon.  Ha  was  a  comf 
of  Ignatius  of  Antioch,  and  accompanied  the  martyr 
from  the  J'^«t  to  Rome,  a.  d.  1U7.  He  i»  twice 
mentioned  in  tka  apibtlesof  Ignatius  (ad Pki/aJtJpk, 
c.  1  I,  (1(1  Smt/rnnros,  c.  18).  He  is  snppo^^cil  tO 
have  written,  along  with  Kheus  Agathopus,  the 
Martyrium  fffnamjat  wbidi  SM  lONATtin^  in  this 
work.  Vol.  II.  p.  566,  b.  (Comfw  Oaf«, 
Liu.    28»  ed.  Ganevae,  1720.) 
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1 4.  Of  Thkber,  Is  quoted  hy  Platorch  as  an  nu- 
tliority  in  his  Lif«  of  Alexander  (c  46).  Ue  is 
fMtitf  liw  Moe  PhilMi,  who  is  mMSmii  as 

nil  authority  for  the  Iixliau  AaliHI  by  Stipfcinus 
fi/xaotiniu  («. «.  'Amiaaa). 

IC  THTAitSNSia,iige«matrfdn«f|«oAai^ab>- 
Btietyif  wvaajjndge  from  t)if  suliject  of  his  n-rit- 
in^K  which  regsrded  the  most  transcendental  parts 
of  ancient  geometnr,  the  consideFation  of  cnnre  lines. 
In  pertieakr,  he  inreitigated  the  lines  fomied  by 
the  intersection  of  n  plane  with  certain  curved 
surfaces.  These  lines  are  called  by  PapjuiR  TAcit- 
«tt0«f  (Coll.  AftA  It.  post  prop.  40).  The  na- 
ture of  the  wirfacPB  or  th--  liin'«.  is  iiiiknown  ;  but 
Pappus  infonns  us  that  their  investitfatiun  excited 
th*  ■tefawdMi  of  many  g—Mtriciiins ;  among 
•ihers,  of  Menelans  of  Alexandria.  As  Menelaus 
ma  in  Rome  a.  d.  88,  Philon  must  have  preceded 
kfaa.  (Mmtaeh,  voL  L  pi  81«.)  [WJf.0.] 

PHILON  (♦/Aci?>'\  pliilosnphers.  1.  JiTDAKfK, 
the  Jew,  s|p«ng  from  a  priestly  family  of  distinction, 
and  waa  Mm  at  AlannMi  (Joseph.  AnL  sriiL  8. 
(J  1,  XX.  5.  $  2,  xix.  5  $  1  ;  Euseb.  //.  /;.  ii.  4  ; 
Phil,  de  LegaL  ad  Caium^  iu  p.  567,  Mangey). 
After  his  life,  from  early  youth  upwi&rds,  had  been 
wholly  devoted  to  learning,  he  was  compelled,  when 
he  had  probably  already  reached  an  advanced  ape.  in 
consequence  of  the  persecutions  which  the  Jews  had 
to  suifer,  especially  under  the  emperor  Caias,  todevotc 
himself  to  public  business.  With  fonr  othcru  of  his 
nee  he  undertook  an  embassy  to  Rome,  iu  order  to 
pnenre  the  revoealiaii  of  daoit  iriildiasacted 
•fan  frnm  the  J'Mvs  divine  homaga  fiv the  statueof 
emperor,  and  to  ward  oflf  furthar  panecutions. 
Tha  anhaacT  arrived  at  KaaM  in  Ilia  winter  of 
A.  n.  39 — 40,  aftfr  the  torminritinn  of  the  war 
against  the  Gemuma,  and  was  still  there  when  the 
piafect  of  Syria,  Pelionin^  iwaivad  ovdara.  whidi 
were  given  probably  in  the  spring  of  a.  d.  40,  to  set 
np  the  C0I0SS.-1I  fitatue  of  Caligula  in  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem.  Philon  speaks  of  himself  as  the  oldest 
of  the  ambassadors  (Phil,  de  Chn<fre$$u^  p.  .5. 'JO.  di' 
/>_'/.  Sf)fc.  lib.  ii.  p.  299,  dr  Lfpai.  pp.  5"-, 
598 ;  comp.  Joseplu  Ant.  xviii.  8.  ^  1 ).  How 
Hltla  theemhaisjaaeOBplishcd  iu  object,  ih  proved 
not  only  by  the  command  al  ovp  rfferrcd  to,  but 
also  by  the  anger  of  the  emperor  at  the  re^^uest  of 
tka  aDldly<4isfMMed  Patrontua,  that  the  execution 
of  the  command  micht  l>e  deferred  till  the  harvest 
waa  over  (see  the  letter  of  Petronius  in  PhiL  p. 
688)1    Nothing  tet  tlia  daalli  af  tka  anpenr, 

wliich  eu«ued  in  .Tnmiar}-  a.  d.  41,  saved  Petronius, 
for  whose  death  orders  had  been  nven  (Joseph. 
ilNiL  Zfi&  8.  M)^  If  Plinea,  ntSialSnaortha 
embaii|j«  was,  as  u  not  improbable,  about  60  years 
old,  tha  data  of  his  birth  will  be  about  B.  c.  20. 
In  the  treatise  on  the  subject,  which  without  doubt 
was  written  not  earlier  than  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Claudius,  he  speaks  of  himself  as  an  old  man.  As  to 
oilier  events  in  his  persona!  lll^tory,  we  only  know 
with  ccrtiinty  of  n  jounii  y  nudertaken  by  him  to 
Jerusalem  (I'hil.  de  I'rovid.  ap.  Euseb.  Pmep. 
Evang.  viii.  1 4,  iu  Mangey,  iL  p.  646).  On  the  state- 
ment of  Ettsebius  (H.  E.  ii.  17  ;  comp.  Hieronym. 
C'/ArA>  ,'.  Srripf.  ICn^frxiad.),  thai  Pliilnn  had  already 
been  iu  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  CUuidiua, 
and  had  haeema  aaqnaiated  with  tha  Apoatia  Pater, 
as  on  that  of  Phoiius  (Ccf.  105),  that  Iw  waa  a 
Christian,  no  dependence  whatever  can  be  placed. 

Tha  Wfitioga  of  PUbo  nay  ba  arranged  in 
•avaol  dMM  OTtet  tha  ink  dhidoo,  and 
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probably  the  earlie.st  in  point  of  time,  includes  Aft 
books  de  Mumii  Jneonn^ptibiiitaie^  Quod  ammit 
PrAm  LSbir,  and  db  Fito  Ofiaylatfwi.  Th* 

beginnin::  '^f  the  third  (ii.  p^  471,  Mangey)  refers 
to  the  second,  which  treats  of  the  Esstmrs  A 
second  divirfan,  eoaaposed  probably  aat  tafctw 
Philon  was  an  old  man,  treats  of  the  oppressitma 
which  the  Jews  had  to  endure  at  that  time  {adrer- 
SMt  ^PEaeowR,  L&gaHo  ad  Quum^  and  probably  also 
de  Nobililaie^  which  appears  to  be  a  fnii^mient  fn'>na 
the  lost  Apolopy  for  the  Jews.  See  l>'.ihn'».  iiAer 
die  Sokri/ien  dcs  Judcn  I'iuion^  in  Ulhn.iiuris  and 
Umbreit's  Tkmloriitclie  SbuUen  mmd  Kritiken,  1889^ 
p.  990).  Ail  the  other  writings  of  Philon  have  re- 
ference to  the  books  of  Moses.  At  the  conuoenoe> 
ment  standa  an  expoaition  of  the  aooouat  of  thtt 
creation  (d/-  M':rt-!i  ()p!/tn  Then  follows,  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinary  arrangement,  a  scries  of  aUego- 
rioil  interpretatiana  of  &a  Allowing  aectioDa  of 
Genesis  up  to  ch.  xli.,  partly  under  the  general 
ti  tie  ZiMtf  jLUtjforiarum  JAbri  I, — Jlf.^  nodar 
partiedar  tttlaa.  Yat  it  is  not  hnpnifaaila  Hwt 
these  titles  were  not  added  till  a  later  time,  and 
that  the  corresponding  eections  originally  formed 
oonaecutiTe  books  of  the  above-named  work,  of 
whicfa  some  traeia  an  still  found  in  the  exoerpta  of 
the  monk  Joannes,  and  elsewhere.  This  series  of 
allegorical  expositions  appears  even  originally  not  tu 
have  been  a  continuous  commentary,  and  at  a  later 
period  to  have  lost  part*  here  atid  there.  (l>ahne, 
1^.  p.  1014,  &c.)  Philon,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  lirst-mentionad  UmAm(dt  MtmM  Op^U»y,  in- 
dicates that  the  object  of  his  exposition!?  is  to  show 
how  the  law  and  the  world  accord  one  with  the 
other,  and  how  the  nnn  who  Vvaa  aeoaidingto  tho 

lav.'  i<.  as  such,  a  citizen  of  the  world.   For  Moses, 
as  Philon  remarks  in  his  life  of  him  (ii.  p. 
treata  the  older  hittofin  in  tadi  a  manner,  aa  to 

demonstrate  how  the  same  Being  is  the  father  and 
creator  of  the  universe,  and  the  true  law-giver  ; 
and  that,  accordingly,  whoever  fbUons  these  Uws 
adapts  himself  to  thaoottMcf  nature,  and  Uvea 
in  accordance  with  the  arranpements  of  tho  uni- 
verse ;  while  the  man  who  transgn'sses  them  is 
punished  by  means  of  natural  occurrences,  each  aa 
the  flood,  the  niintn;:  of  fire,  and  so  forth,  in  virtue 
of  the  accordance  and  harmony  of  the  words  with 
tha  waika,  and  of  tha  latter  with  tho  ffannar.  Ao- 

cordingly,  out  of  the  accounts  contained  in  Genesis 
of  good  and  bad  men,  information  respecting  the 
deanniea  of  nan  and  tfia  eonditioBa  of  the  tool 
should  be  drawn  by  means  of  allegorical  interpre- 
tation! and  the  penoniwea  whose  histories  bore 
npon  tha  tnbjict  ha  enihitad  partly  aa  powers, 
partly  as  states  of  the  soul,  in  order,  as  by  analysis, 
to  attain  a  view  of  the  soul  (comp.  de  Congress 
Quaer.  Erud.  Grot.  p.  527).  The  treatises  which 
have  reference  to  the  giving  of  the  law  are  dis- 
tinct from  those  hithert(»  considered,  and  the  laws 
again  are  disided  into  unwritten  lavvsi,  that  is, 
living  patterns  (Kavovts)  of  a  blameless  life,  as 
Knos,  Kn<H:h,  and  Nnah,  .\hraham,  Isiutc,  Jatob, 
Joseph,  Moses  ;  and  particular  or  written  laws,  in 
the  narrower  aenaa  of  tito  word  (de  Jlrwl.  pi  % 
comp.  de  Proem,  el  Po^rds.  p.  408).  Of  those  pattern- 
lives  there  are  to  he  found  in  his  extant  works  only 
thoaa  of  Alffaham,  Joseph,  and  Bfoaaa,  treated  of 
in  RtM'arate  writinjrs.  Even  these  are  not  without 
individual  allegorical  interpretations,  which  how- 
am  only  oeeitr  hy  tha  way,  and  an  not  daMgned, 
law  tha  pnpcr  aBagoiisi^  to  nftr  tha  daariMM 
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of  men,  of  the  good  u  of  the  bad« 
ti  Bniwml  natami  relations.  The  written  laws 
explained  first  generally  in  the  Deecdogut,  then, 
to  their  more  epecLoI  ends,  in  the  treatises 
i*  Cimmctsiortffde  .\fonfircJtui ,  tie  Praemiia  Sacer- 
fialam,  tie  I'ictimu,  &c.  (comp.  A.  F.  Gfrdrer,  Kri- 
titehf  CetekidUe  dew  HMMMm/Attms,  pt.  L  Philon, 
p^,  11,  &C-).  On  the  assTimption  tbnt  theallepnricM!  ' 
wriuagi  were  composed  chiedj  for  Jewi,  and  those 
hUm  to  tiM  kwa,  whaAv  Mt  forth  in  the  eon* 
^oct  of  living  models,  or  written,  for  ITcnnios  (<■/<• 
rUa  Mmk^  ii.  80),  Ufroter  (4  c)  would  entirely 
stpnl»Ae«M  ate  Cm  tho  other,  and  naketko 
kttier  (the  hialsinaine).  not  the  former  (the  alle- 
gedcal),  follow  i— Indian  ly  the  treatise  <U  MumU 
Ofi^Ua.  HenfecathoalateBntof  Phfloohhmelf 
(de  Pratmiit  ae  Poem  t  o.):— *  The  doduatioM 
of  the  prophet  Moses  divide  tbemselTee  into  two 
cUsjes  ;  the  one  relates  to  the  creation  of  the  world, 
the  contents  of  the  second  ore  of  an  historical  kind, 
th.?  ihini  embraces  the  laws" — merely  to  the  tnTi- 
tue  on  the  creation  of  the  world  and  the  two  series 
«f  writings  relating  to  the  Uw  (Ukp.  23,  Ac.).  On 
the  other  hand  Dahnc  (/.  c.  p.  994,  &c.)  remackt 
with  reaaoo,  that  the  hifttorical  ^art,  according  to 
tjipi—  TCHKk  appeodod  in  Ae  poMsge  of 
Philon  referred  to,  is  said  to  contain  tho  dcj-ci  iptiun 
sf  wicked  and  Tirtoous  modes  of  life,  and  the  pu- 
liAMalB  Md  nwnids  wideh  no  appointed  to  each 
iri  the  different  races,  i.  e,  what  is  treated  of  in  the 
ail<^rie«.  Dahne  further  directii  attention  partly  to 
a  pusace  in  the  life  of  Moses  (ii.  p.  14 1 ),  according 
Is  which  Philon  separates  the  books  of  Moses  into 
twi  parts  —  the  hifttorical,  which  at  the  same  time 
eon  tarns  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  world  and 
I  III  ikgiM.OTi  one  rdating  to  commands  and  pro- 
h;l>)iions  ;  partly  to  the  circumstance  that  elsewhere 
(de  Abnk,  pr.)  we  find  what  in  the  other  passage 
is  criM  dM  kaletieal  port  spoken  of  as  belonging 
to  the  jrotraoira'a  ;  so  that  here  apain  it  is  clearly 
aoagh  indicated  that  the  ail^orical  books  hang 
lyihii  wilfc  Ae  work  on  the  cvaetion  ;  and  both 
these  p«ajsitfes  differ  from  that  before  adduced  {df 
9t  /'oca.)  in  this,  that  in  the  latter  the  two 
I  «r  Owiirfe,  te  wUch  Ae  mttm^  <•  1» 

as  equivalent,  are  atraiii  si  parat'-d. 
O&BnrIi  attospt  (in  the  pn£Me  to  the  second 
of  bis  Phiko,  b.  ziL  Ac.)  to  eelnUUi  his 
against  Oiihne^  objections  cannot  be 
Mfsrded  as  satisfinctory,  and  the  series  of  allegorical 
hesks  should  rather  (with  Mangey,  Diibne,  &c.) 
fmm  iimedirtely  after  the  account  of  the  creation. 

To  the  treatises  of  Philon  contained  in  the  earlier 
efilions  have  recently  been  added  not  only  those 
fcend  bf  Angela  Mai  in  •  Florentine  manuscript, 
it  Fetto  Cophini,  and  de  ParmlAus  colrndL*,  \mth 
beidogiBg  to  the  dissertstions  on  the  laws  {^I'htlo  ei 
njmimktptwtm,  Medishn.  1818),  bt  ahetbe 
tnatiftcs  discovered  by  Bapt.  Aucher  in  nn  Anne> 
■in  Tocsion  and  translated  into  Latin,  JM  /'row- 
Me  nd  ih  JmbrnMrn  (Venet  18S3,fbL  niB.), 

Q%}e$iio$i.  ei  S'-y'uff.  t/t  Gem-sim  St-rm.  IV.  in  ICtihI. 

IL,  a  short  siininiary«  in  the  form  of  question  and 
■mr,of  tbe  deetefaMettftUedmleaetblatbe 

other  treatise  (eorap.  Dahne,  Ley.  10,  37,  ftc), 
Samime*  de  Samp$oma,  de  J<ma,  et  d*  trilm  An- 
gdm  Abrakamo  appctrmtibtts.  (Phibnis  Judaei  Pa- 
wipnusie  Amena,  ib.  18-26.  foLadn.)   Of  the 

Isttpr.  however,  the  Scnu.  dc  S'lmpmne  ef  de  Jona 
Bast  be  looked  upon  as  decidedly  spurious  (comp. 
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e.nclior,  the  book  de  JUmio  cannot  pass  as 
philosophical.  The  really  or  apparently  lost  hooks 
of  PhiloD  are  enumerated  in  Fabricius  {UiU.  Grace 
ToL  ir.  p.  7-7,  &c).  Turnebus's  edition  of  the 
writings  of  Philon  (Paris,  15oJ,  fol.)  appeared, 
emended  by  Hoeschel,  fir»t  (}olon.  Allobmg.  1613, 
then,  leyiiiiled,  I^u-is,  1640,  nancof.  1691,  Ac 
'r'i(-!«»  were  followed  by  Mangey 's  bpleodid  edition 
^Lond.  1742,  2  Tola.  foL).  Still,  without  detract* 
mg  fimm  ita  nurite,  il  is  &r  ften  eoeiplote ;  end 
how  much  remains  to  be  clone  in  order  to  make  a 
really  good  edition,  was  shown  by  Yalckenaei^ 
RnulBeB, MeiUind, end  oAera, et  en eeifitirne- 
riod,  and  more  recently  by  Fr.  Creuxer  {Zur  JtW* 
Uk  d«r  Sekri/Um  dt»  Jmdem  thUo^  in  UUmann^t 
end  Umbieitls  iheotosMltm  ShuHm  uml  Kritikem^ 
1832,  pp.  1—43).  The  edition  of  Pfeiffer  (Er- 
lang.  1785 — 92,  5  vols.  8vo)  contributed  hut  little 
to  the  correction  of  the  text,  and  that  of  \L  Kichter 
(Lips.  1828 — 30,  8  vols.  12mo)  is  little  more  than 
a  n-print  of  Mangey's,  including  the  pieces  disco- 
vered in  tbe  mean  time.  Dr.  Grossmann  (  Quaes- 
Umum  PkUonearum  part.  prim.  Lipe.  1839)  hoMe 
out  the  liope  of  a  new  critical  edition. 

Even  as  eari^  as  the  times  of  Alexander  and 
sleieeiM  Lagi,  meny  Jews  bed  been  settled  in 


Aicxanilria.  In  the  times  of  Philon  two  of  the 
live  divisions  of  tlie  town  were  excUisiTely  occo* 
pied  by  then,  and  they  had  eel^ed  tbenaelTve  in 
a  scattered  manner  even  in  the  resL  (Adr.  Flacc, 
p.  523,  &C.)  Having  become  more  closely  ao* 
qtudntad  wiw  Oieek  philosophy  by  meaneof  the 
museum  established  by  the  first  Ptolemies,  Soter 
and  Philadelphus,  and  of  the  libraries,  the  learned 
Jews  of  Alexandria  began  very  soon  to  attempt 
the  leasaeiiiation  of  this  phieeofihy  with  the  rere* 
lations  contained  in  their  own  sacred  writings. 
Tlie  more  finnly  however  they  were  convinced  of 
the  divine  origin  of  their  decnaes,  the  less  conid 
they  regard  as  contradictory  or  new  what  thfv  re- 
cognised as  truth  in  tbe  Greek  phiioi>ophy.  'i'heuce 
eiose  on  the  one  head  their  eesnmptiaa  thai  tbie 
tnith  must  be  an  efflux,  though  a  remote  one,  of 
the  divine  revelation,  on  tbe  other  hand,  their  en- 
denveur,  bjr  nMBse  of  n  prafevnder  psnetistion  into 
the  bidden  sen^e  of  their  holy  books,  to  prove  that 
it  wiis  contained  in  them.  In  reference  to  the  first 
point,  in  order  to  eembKA  tbe  derivation  of  the 
fundamental  truths  of  Greek  philosophy  from  the 
Mosaic  revelation,  they  betook  themselves  to  fic- 
titious references  and  supposititious  books ;  and 
with  regard  lo  Ibe  second  point,  in  order  te  disti>> 
guish  between  a  verbal  and  a  hidden  sense,  they 
had  recourse  to  allegorical  inlfrpn  Uilions.  Arislo- 
bulos  had  previously  declared  his  views  on  both  of 
those  points  in  th<*  dedication  of  liis  rnvsitical  com- 
mentary to  Ptolemaeus  Philometer  (ap.  Eusek 
Pftufk  Bkemg.  viiL  10  ;  comp.  Alex.  Stmm,  i. 
343\  In  the  allcgorleel  inter]>retation  referred  to 
definite  maxims  (cenoaesX  they  proceeded  on  tbo 
eeeiinifHiwn  tbet  every  Atef  eonteined  in  Ae  faiw 
must  nave  an  immediate  influonce  upion  the  in- 
stmction  and  amendment  of  men,  and  that  the 
whebbodTof  its  precepts  standi  ID  a  bidden  con- 
nection, which  must  be  disclosed  \>f  a  WM  piO* 
found  understanding  of  them. 

Tfede  new  philosophy  of  reli^on,  which  was  ob* 
tained  throngh  Ae  apprspriation  of  Greek  philo- 
sophy by  means  of  an  all'^i^orical  interpretation  of 
Ae  Idosaic  records,  is  taught  us  most  clearly  in  the 
WfiAifiefPhilMs  SvattMvbbiecieative'poi 
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wera  only  of  a  slender  kind,  h«  was  ahle  to  work 
np  nd  combine  with  skill  raniHaat  which  previous 
WliHia  had  already  arrived.  Al))V(>  all,  it  was 
Mceaary  that  this  new  philosophy  of  religion 
•boidd  talnfTCatcan,in  tmiMii  witt  tiMnfeud 
doctriiit'  respcf tiuj;  ihc  Deity  set  forth  hy  Plato 
and  others,  to  represent  Jehovah  as  the  abeolutely 
pMrfeei  ariatanea.  It  was  equally  naeeaMuy  to 
represent  him  as  unchangeable,  since  tmnsition, 
whether  into  a  better,  a  worse,  or  a  similar  condition, 
is  inoonustent  with  abaolnte  perfiBctton.  (Quod 
deteriuM  poHori  imtidm  p.  202,  Le<t.  aUeg.  iL  pr., 
(^mtd  mundiu  sU  hteorn^.  p.  500,  dt  Saerif.  p. 
165,  Qvod  Deus  $U  immutabUU,  p.  27&.)  The  un- 
changeable character  of  the  Deity  was  daflaad  more 
dosely  ns  tlie  n))»o1uto1y  simple  and  uncompoiinded 
{quod  munilun  mt  tncorrupL  p.  402,  Nomin. 
mulat,  p.  600),  incapable  of  combination  with  any 
thing  elMj  aJ/ep.  ii.  pr.&c),  in  need  of  nothing 
else  (Ltff.  alUg.  ibid.),  as  the  eternal  {de  Jlumamt. 
pii  SM,  9tit.\  anlted  abore  all  piaiiaates  {qitod 
Dmm  tit  immnt.  p.  281,  De  Profngit^  p.  575), 
witkant  qoality  {Ltg,  tdltg.  i.  p.  51,  &c),  as  the 
axehuitaiy  Ua«ed  (Hit  Afkmno,  p.  280,  ftc.), 
the  t  xcliii^ively  fr^e  {de  Somn.  iL  p.  f<U2).  While, 
bowever*  it  was  also  reoopiiaad  that  (iod  is  incom- 
piabaaaiUa  (d««TtfXirrrat,  dt  Aaw.  L  p.  630), 
and  not  eren  to  be  reached  by  thought  (awtptvirt- 
Tor,  Je  Nomin,  mtdat*  p.  5?!),  &c.),  and  inexpres- 
sible (Maroy^liafvat  Ml  d^)(irror,(/«&MM.  L  p.  575, 
d»  FiLMMkt  L  p.  614,  ftc.X>nd  that  we  can  only 
know  of  his  existence  (ffiraf>{it),  not  of  his  proper 
existence  (iSia  5w.  de  Proem,  et  Poen.  p.  415,  &c.), 
MTertheless  knowledge  of  Ood  naat  ba  set  down 
as  the  ultimate  object  of  human  efforts  (de  Saerif. 
p.  264),  and  contemplation  of  Ood  (»|  tow  iirros  &4ay 
4  S^s  dtoS,  de  Migrai.  Abrah.  p.  462,  Ac)  nvt 
hf  rutainable  ;  i.  e.  man  by  virtue  of  his  likeness  to 
God  can  participate  in  the  inunediMe  manifestation 
ef  Mm  (iMfsMtr  iwyyifi,  ^Mtl  dMir.  foL  vmd.  p. 
2"21,  iVc.)  ;  and  therefore  must  exert  himself  in- 
cetsantlr  in  searching  for  the  ultimata  finindation 
of  aD  tt«t  arista  {4$  Mmmnk>  L  p.  916,  Ac). 
Viiibia  phaenomena  are  to  lead  us  over  to  the  in- 
TUUa  worid  {dtSom*.  i.  p.  648,  de  Proem. « 
Potm.  p.  414),  and  ta  fiva  n  ^  cenvfefiaB  Oal 
the  wisely  and  the  beautifully  f;uhio!ied  world  pre- 
supposes a  wise  and  intelligent  cause  {de  Monetrch. 
Le.  de  Proem,  et  Poem.  Ucdt  Mmmdi  Opi/ic.  p.  2); 
they  are  to  become  to  ns  a  ladder  for  getting  to 
the'knovvledge  of  God  by  means  of  Ood,  and  for 
atuiuiiig  to  immediate  contemplation  {de  Proem,  ei 
Fomt,  t  A*  Leg.  aUeg.  lit  p.  1 07 ).  Partly  because 
he  was  nnaWe  to  nii»<'  himself  above  the  old  Greek 
axiom,  that  nothing  can  be  produced  out  of  nothing 
{<fkod  mund,  aS  hmm^  pi  488),  partly  that  he 
might  in  no  wny  endanger  the  conviction  of  the 
mbMlute  perfection  of  God,  Philon,  like  the  Greek 
phikieophan,  took  refuge  in  the  assumption  of  a 
fifelcsfl  nintter,  in  itself  immoveable  and  non- 
existent, absolutely  paaaiTe  and  primeval,  and 
daalilala  af  quality  nd  fiann ;  and  while  again  Im 
conceived  this  as  an  unarranged  and  tnifonned  mass, 
cantnamqg  witbio  itself  the  ibur  primal  elements 
(A  OM.  p.  181,  Acn  i»Plmm.yK.ht,\ht 
represented  the  world- fashioning  spirit  nf  Hnd  ' 
the  divider  {ron*vs)  and  bond  (8«ff^s)  of  the  All 
{de  Mmmli  Opt/.  3,  dt  Somm.  i.  p.  641,  dML,  dt  Fhmt 
MMttLc).  In  the  second  connection,  conceived 
as  fiomrthincr  subordinate  tO|  and  rasistiiw  the 
djvjne  anangement  (juis  rtt*       iott*  ^  486,  de  | 


A  fundi  Opt/.  4)^  matter  was  looked  anon  by  him  tm 
the  source  of  aJl  impeifiBction  aad  avu  (de  Justitia., 
p.  3G7)  :  whereas  in  other  passnges,  in  which  ht»  I 
eapecialiy  brings  into  notice  the  non-existence  of 
■attar.  Gad  la  raptesanted  aa  tba  piaalar ,  —  dSa- 
tini:iii«hed  from  the  mere  fiishioner  of  the  universe 
{de  Homn*  i.  p.  632,  tuD,),  Pbilon  could  not  con- 
ceiva  af  Aa  BnehmgwiMa,  riiaolutely  peiftet  IMrf 
as  the  iniiiir;li<ilf  cause  of  the  chaiigciLIe,  imperfect 
world  ;  henoe  the  assomption  of  a  mediate  cauae, 
which,  wHh  laAnnea  w  w«H  taiha  inaaam  aad 
transient  activity  attributed  to  him  Ibr  the  pMja»> 
tion  and  realisation  of  the  pUn  of  the  univerM,  aa 
to  tba  thinking  and  speaking  faculty  of  man,  de- 
sigpatad  by  one  and  the  same  word  (i  kirpn  i  ^ 
Stat^fa,  ivii6,9tTot  and  •wpo^piK6s\  he  designated 
a»  the  divine  Logos  {de  ChertA.  p.  1 G2,  de  Migrat, 
Abrah.  p.  436,  &c.,  de  VUa  Aftmt,  iii.  p.  154,  Ae>), 
within  which  he  then  again  distinguished  on  tht? 
one  hand  the  divine  wisdom  (the  mother  of  wliat 
was  brought  intoariataMaXntd^aalivity  vlidi 
exerts  itself  by  means  of  speech  (F^o.  alleg.  i.  p. 
52,  58,  &C,  ii.  p.  82,  de  EbrielaU^p,  361,  iux,  mm 
Saerif.  p.  175,  Ac),  «o  tha  aChar  Hmd  Aa  fMd* 

ncss  (ayadoTTjs),  the  power  (apfrrf,  f^nvtri'a,  tJ 
Kpeiros),  and  the  wodd-sustaining  grace  {deJUacrtyl 
p.  189,Q»<ial4aOtaN.i57,dbdbnApkU8,fte.).  | 
As  the  pattern  {wapdSetyfAa)  of  tba  vknUe  world  he 
assumed  an  invisible,  spiritual  world  (d^sr/tof  dopet- 
TOf,  »t^of,  de  Opif.  3,  6,  7,  &<.),  and  tbis  he  re- 
gaidad  pktonically  as  the  collective  totality  of  the 
ideas  or  spiritual  forms  (Diihne,  /.  c.  p.  253) ;  the 
princtpia  of  the  mediate  cause  be  regarded  a» 
powers  invisible  and  divine,  though  BtUl  ^iftfrwi 
from  the  Deity  {dc  Mvjrat.  Ahrah.  p.  464,  Ac, 
Dahne,  p.  240,  &c.)  ;  tho  spiritual  world  as  com-  | 
[detely  like  God,  as  hii  shadow  {de  Opif.  Af.  p^  81, 
Leg.  all/xf.  iii.  p.  106,  &c.)  ;  the  world  of  sense  in 
like  manner  as  divine,  by  virtue  of  the  apiritoal 
forms  containad  in  it  (de  Miumdi  Opif.  p.  5).  The 
relation  of  the  world  to  the  Deity  he  conceived  of 
partly  as  tha  axtension  {iitr^iw)  of  the  buter  to 
tha  fcfg  {dt  Hmin  mmkd,  p.  582,  Ac.),  or  aa  tha 
Blliof  of  tfia  void  bv  the  bomfdfees  fulness  of  God 
{dm  Uimd.  n.  36,  &«.)  t  partly  undar  tha  imago 
af  aialgaiMat  tha  primal  ariatma  vaa  than 
looked  upon  by  him  ns  the  pore  lUit  whidi  shed 
its  beams  all  around,  the  Logos  as  toe  nearest  circle 
of  light  prooeeding  from  it,  each  ungic  power  as  a 
separata  af  tha  prioM^dtal  light,  and  tha  oai- 
verse  as  an  illomination  of  matter,  fading  n\ray 
more  and  more  in  proportion  to  ii»  distance  Irum 
the  primal  light  {de  Somn.  L  pp.638,  641, 
de  Proem,  ei  Poem,  p.  414,  7^//.  ,i>!r./.  i.  p.  47,  Ac, 
iii.  p.  120,  9k.).  Thus  we  already  hud  in  Pbilon 
in  a  very  distinct  form  tha  ootlinee  of  the  dactrina 
of  emanations,  which  subsequently  was  ftirth  r  de- 
veloped on  the  one  band  by  the  Gnoatics,  on  the 
other  by  the  Nee-pliiliwiirta. 

2.  The  Meoauian  or  Dialrctician,  was  a  dis- 
ciple of  Diodorus  Cronus,  and  a  fitiend  of  Zenon, 
though  oMar  than  tha  latfenv  if  tha  raiding  in 
Dint;. IK'S  La.'>rtins  (vii.  IC)  ig  correct.  In  his 
Aienexenus  he  mentioned  the  iivc  daughters  of  his 
tttAef  (Chm.  Alex.  Shvm.  iv.  p.  528,  a.  cd.  Potter), 
and  disputed  with  him  respecting  the  idea  of  tha 
poshihie,  and  the  criteria  of  the  truth  of  hvpothed- 
cal  propositianc  With  reference  to  the  first  ptiiut 
Pillion  approximated  to  Aristotle,  as  be  recognized 
that  not  only  what  is,  or  will  be,  is  possil.l-  (  as 
Diodorus  maintained),  but  also  what  is  in  it«elf 
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rnnfommblf  to  the  pnrtictilar  purpwe  of  tlie  object 
ia  ^nestaoai  a*  of  chaff  to  burn  (nard  t|r(A^v  Xty^- 
fmm  I— r^twirif ;  Alex.  Aphrod.  NvU.  Qml. 
ill.  Compare  on  the  whole  qtieslion  J.  Harm, 
m  UpC«B*a  Arritau  I/iMmriaL  EvkU  ii.  19,  ap. 

-  '-r^fd  the  raliditv  of  hypothetical  propositinns  only 
viea  iiie  anteoedeat  dauae  could  neTer  lead  to  an 
Mtfw  aaBdsnaBt  wfceivM  PUlon  vagivdad  Aaaa 

o-.ly  as  false  which  with  n  correct  antecedent  had 
m  iwawct  coDclusion  (Sezt  Empir.  adv.  Math. 
^iSL.  lit,  in.  a jfpatyp.  ii.  1 10,comp.Cie../4<»dLii.47, 
de  /Wo,  6).  Both  accordingly  had  sought  for  cri- 
teria fior  correct  sequence  in  the  members  of  bypo- 
t&eticai  propraitums,  and  each  of  them  in  a  manner 
cuneap<idifig  to  what  he  respecting 
tV  -  id^  of  the  possible.   Chryrippot  itftidrod  the 

aasuuiption  uf  cucii  ot  them. 

The  Philon  who  is  spoken  of  as  an  Athenian 
and  a  difccipk  of  I'yrrhon,  thou<:h  ridiculed  by 
Timen  aa  a  sophist,  can  hardly  be  different  from 
rUaa  tbe  dialectiriM  (Kog.  Laert.  is.  67,  69). 
HiTirrrnus  (Jov.  1)  spealcK  of  Philon  the  dia- 
kctkiaa  and  tiie  author  of  the  Menezeous,  aa  the 

nologj,  perhaps  in  order  l»  isdieate  tike  mplical 
dinsctwo  ef  im  doetxinea. 
X  91w  AeaosKic,  was enelhe  ef  LuImi nd 

a  (ii<<iple  of  Clitomachus.  After  the  ciiiiqiiest  of 
Atheaa  hj  Mithridates  he  removed  thence  to 
JteiMi  where  be  settled  as  a  teacher  of  philosophy 
mui  shetoric.  Here  Cicero  ,\  as  among  his  hearers 
(Cic.  ad  Fam.  xiii.  I,  Actui.  i.  4.  Ilrut.  J51>,  Ttwr. 
n.  3).  When  Ckero  composed  his  Quaestioma 
Aeadtmkat,  i'htlon  was  no  longer  alive  {Acad.  ii. 
fi)  ;  he  was  already  in  Hoin»-  at  the  time  when  the 
dialogue  in  tbe  books  de  Orutore  is  supposed  to 
have  hecnhekl  (ac92,c2e  Om^iiLMX  Thnugh 
Philon  the  tcrpsit  of  the  Academy  returned  to  its 
starting  point,  aa  a  polemical  antagonism 


ctmrse,  which  some  historians  have  spoken  of  as 
thai  of  the  ioarth  academy  (SexU  £mpi  Hvpotm, 
LW).  He  sNfalM  Ihit  V  am 

eaptire  notions  (iraToATprTtA-i)  <pavraa[a)  objects 
eeeld  net  be  oomprehcnded  (dicaTdAi|irra),  but 
«cn  comprehensiUe  aeeoHIng  to  their  natim 
<Sext.  Emp.  Hypotyp,  i.  23S ;  Cic  Aead.  QuaesL 
&  6).  How  he  understood  the  hitter,  whether  he 
to  the  evidence  and  accordance  of  the 
which  we  receive  £rom  things  (Artsto- 
^M,  ap.  Eoseb.  Pra^.  Emn^j.  xiv.  0  K  or  whether 
he  had  returned  to  the  Platonic  assumption  of  an 
{■mediate  spiritiml  perception,  is  not  clear.  In 
lition  to  his  disciple  Antinchiis,  he  would  not 
of  a  separation  of  an  Old  and  a  New  Aca- 
ft  tat  vwdi  ate  fad  the  deabte  of  aoapti* 
even  in  Socrates  and  PIati>  (Cic.  Aaul. 
iL  5,  3d),  and  not  lesa  perfaapa  in  the 
■enMBiy  me  iceDgniMeH  ei  wn  wbsbh 
burst  throvgh  its  sceyitii  ism.  At  least  on  the  one 
hand,  evn  the«(gh  he  woaU  not  naiat  the  evi- 
4mm  «f  tke  ammtkmtt  h§  viahed  e«m  here  to 
■eat  wkh  antagonists  who  would  endeavour  to 
icfbte  his  peaitions  (Aristoc]es,/.c.),Le.  he  felt  the 
seed  of  subjecting  afresh  what  be  had  provisionaUy 
ail  dawa  ia  Ue  ewa  aind  as  tnte  to  the  examina- 
tien  of  sci'pticism  ;  and  on  the  othi-r  hand,  he  did 
Bot  doubt  of  arriving  at  a  sure  cuuviction  respec- 
Ibg  the  ultimate  end  ef  Vkk  [Ch.  A.  B.J 
PiULON  (#<A«iv)^  the  mm  «f  imnl  phjai- 
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cians,  w]<om  it  ia  alsMWI  iapoMihle  to  diiiingiiiak 

with  ceriamty. 

1.  A  native  of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  of  whose  date 
it  can  only  be  certainly  determined  that  hf  lived 
in  or  before  the  first  century  after  Christ,  as  Galea 
apeaka  of  Mm  ai  lived  eometfaae  hafen  Us 
own  age.  He  was  the  author  of  a  cflchrnted  an- 
tidote, called  after  hia  name  Pkiitnmtm^  ^Uitirtuw, 
am  eniDecneQ  ne  ameneae  nv  sae  ewpuemBp  ei 
this  medicine  in  a  sliort  i  nigmatiflld  Gmk  pOMB| 
preserved  by  Oalen,  who  has  gives  aa  eipkaetiea 
of  it  (DtOompot.  MmKoam.  mt.  Loe.  Iz.  4,  vel.slii. 
p.  267,  &c.).  Tbia  physician  is  supposed  by 
Sprengel  (Hut.  d»  la  Med.  vol.  ii.)  and  others 
to  have  been  the  some  person  as  the  grammarian, 
Berandw  Phflon,  but  probably  without  sufficient 
reason.  His  antidote  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
the  ancient  uiedjcal  vvriter^,  e.  g.  Galen  {Ad 
Glauo.  d*  Metk.  Med.  ii .  P,  vol.  xi.  p.  114, 
Comment,  in  Hippocr.  '*  Kjiid.  J  V."  vi.  5,  vol. 
xvii.  pt.  ii.  p.  331,  De  Compos.  Medicam.  tec. 

viU.  7,  vol  sflL  pbSOS,  XJto  Loot  A/ksi.  iL  5, 
vol,  viii.  p.  81,  7)e  !\frf}i.  Med.  xii.  1,  vol.  x.  p.  818), 
Aretaeua  UM  Cur.  Morb.  Qmm.  ii.  5,  p. 
Ftadaa  Aegfaiela  (ifi.  Sa,  vB.  11,  ppu  4411,  «57j 
Oribasius  {Synops.  iii.  Eupor.  iv.  136,  pp.  54,  675] 
AetiuB  (ii.  4.  28,  iii.  1.  a2,  iii.  3.  l.iv.  L  107* 
882,  478,511,  660X  JQna0eAeCan4iia(l]^JUUft. 
Mtd.  V.  6,  p.  26."?),  Marcellus  (A*  Medicam,  cc.  20, 
22.  pp.  329,  341),  Alexander  Tralliaims  (pp.  271, 
577,  ed.  Basil.),  Nicolaus  Myrepsus  {De  Compo$. 
Medicam.  i.  243,  383,  pp.  412,  437),  Avicenn.-x 
{Canon,  v.  1.  1.  vol.  ii.  p.  278,  ed.  Venet.  1595). 
This  Philon  may  perhaps  be  the  physician  whose 
coUyrium  it  qaatod  hj  Oiliat  {Ik  Jlitdb,  vL  8. 
p.  IH».) 

2.  The  physicuin  who  is  mentioned  among  several 
others  by  Galea  {D»  Metk.  Med.  i.  7,  vol  x.  p.  58) 
OS  belon^nng  to  the  sect  of  the  Methodici,  is  perhaps 
a  different  person  from  ^  preceding,  and  miut  have 
lived  aeaie  time  ia  er  alter  iIm  fini  eentny  a.  c 
He  may,  perhaps,  be  the  contemporary  nf  Plutarch, 
in  the  second  century  after  Christ,  who  is  intro- 
daeed  by  him  la  Ma  j^^eyosiaewi  (iL  6.  3,  ir.  1. 1, 
vi.  2.  1,  viii.  9.  1).  He  wai  of  opinion  that  tha 
diicaie  failed  EitfkoMtiatU  hnt  app<arod  ihort|j^ 
beftta  Mi  own  tfne  s  bat  ia  thii  aa  was  pnbeUy 
mistaken.  See  Jul  Alh.  Hofinann*s  treatise,  Ra- 
Uei  Caninae  ad  Celsum  WHfm  MitkfHa  Ol'tlMII,  p, 
53.    (Lips.  8vo.  1826.) 

A  phyaidan  of  this  naaw  ia  abo  mentioned  by 
St.  I^nphanius  {adv.  Harres.  i.  1.3);  and  a  writer 
on  metals,  by  Atheiiaeus  (vii.  p.  32J).  [W.A.G.] 

PHILON  (•f^Mv),  artists.  1.  Son  of  Antipa- 
ter.  a  stntnary  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  mode  the  statue  of  Hephaestion. 
(Tatiaa.  OruL  odft  Gmm.  85,  IM,  ed.  Werth). 
He  also  made  the  statue  of  Zeus  Ourlos.  which 
stood  on  the  shore  of  the  Bkck  Sea,  at  the  en- 
Inaae  ef  d»  Boeporus,  aear  Cbdeedoa,  mni 
formed  an  important  landmark  for  sailors.  It  was 
atiU  periect  ia  the  time  of  Cicero  (w  F«m  iv.  58), 
end  the  beae  bee  been  preserved  to  andita  tinea, 
bearing  an  inscription  of  eight  elegiac  verses, 
which  is  printed  in  the  works  of  Wheeler,  Spon, 
and  Chishull,  and  in  the  Greek  Anthology  ( Drunck, 
An'il.  voLUL  pi  192;  Jacobs,  Anth.  Graec.  vol  iv. 
p.  \.'>9  ;  comp.  Sillier,  Chtal.  Artif.  At-.).  Philon 
is  mentioned  by  Pluiy  among  the  statuaries  who 
made  athletas  ei  armotos  ft  tvna/Oiai  I 

{U.  N.  MMjdf,  8.  a.  lA.  1 84). 
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2.  A  verv  eminent  acckitect  at  Ath«ns  in  the 
timeqf  thenmiwdMito  ■oceeewwaqf  Akamder.  !!• 

built  for  Demi'trins  Phalercus,  about  B.C.  31fl,  the 
jportico  of  twelve  Doric  eoliimna  to  the  great  temple 
•tElmniaL  He  ali»  MMlnwlajllbr  the  Athenians, 
under  the  administration  of  Lycurgus  a  basin 
(artnametUarimm)  in  the  Peicaeeus,  in  which  1 000 
■hips  coald  lie  (Plin.  AT.  yiu  37.  s.  38).  This 
work,  which  excited  the  gteatost  admiration  (Cic. 
de  Oral.  i.  11  ;  Strab.  ir.  p.  395,  d. ;  Val.  Max. 
Tiii.  12.  ext  2),  was  destroyed  in  the  taking  of 
Athaas  by  Sulla.  (Pint  SnUa,  14).  He  wrote 
trorlcB  on  the  architecture  of  temples,  and  on  the 
naral  basin  which  he  constructed  in  the  Peiiaeeui. 
(VitraT.  TiL  PimC  1 18.) 

3.  A  sculptor  (Aitnif^t),  whose  name  appears 
on  an  inscriptioo  MOmtljr  disoovered  at  Delphi. 

iRoM,  /mvp.  Cfrtm.  Intd.  Vub»  L  b.  78.  fk.  W ; 
L  Rochette,  Ldtrr  h  M.  ScJiorn,  p.  304,  Cnd  ed.) 

4.  An  engnver  of  raedali,  whose  name  is  seen 
«  th«  front  of  thabefaiMl  of  tlM  head  tflffaiem, 
which  is  the  type  of  several  coins  of  Ileracleia  in 
Lucania.  The  letters  are  extremely  minnte,  and  the 
inscription  is  sometimes  in  the  fonn  ^lA,  Minetimes 
♦lAXl  (R.  Bnehrtte*  LtUn  A  M,  Sckorn^  p.  94, 
2nd  ed.)  [P.  S.l 

PHILONI'CUS,  artists.  1.  C.  Cornelius,  a 
Roman  artist  in  silTer,  whose  am*  «Mtti  Bk  an 
inscription  found  at  Narbonn**,  padkr  argent. 
(Qrutcr,  p.  dcxxxix.  5).  This  inscription  is  one 
of  several  proofs  that  this  branch  of  toe  atta  was 
diligently  cultivated  in  CJaul  under  the  ettl J  em- 
perors.   In  other  inscriptions  we  find  neotion 

^mAmL  .Ji  — '  »  '   -     -     '        »'  *   ^1  

■NMe  Ol  r  OTRWIS  AVpMSBPW.  ■pQQiBNBe  01  WBBW 

VOCk  are  furnished  by  beautiful  silver  vasee,  wUch 
have  been  found  in  GauL  (R.  Rochette,  iMn  k 
Jf.  Mons,  fk  S8S,  Ond  ed.) 

2.  M.  Canuleius,  an  artist,  whose  name  occurs 
in  an  inscription  (tiruter,  p.  xxr.  1),  where  he  is 
desifirnnted  as  Gtniarim^  that  is,  a  maker  of  little 
Bgun-ft  <»f  (R.  Rochette,  /.a)      {P.  8.] 

PHILfi'NlDES  (♦iAw»'»5t)s),  an  Athenian 
comic  poet  of  the  Old  Coniedy,  who  is,  however, 
better  known  as  one  of  the  two  pmons  in  whose 
names  Aristopiianes  brought  oTit  •^nnip  of  his  plays, 
than  by  his  own  dramas.  The  mturuiation  we  have 
ef  him  as  •  poet  can  be  stated  in  every  few  words ; 
but  t}i<*  question  of  his  connection  with  Adeto- 
phanes  demands  a  careful  examination. 

Before  becoming  a  peet»  raknidee  was  mdier  n 

ful!<'r  or  a  painter,  according  to  the  diffen-iU  texts 
of  Suidas  and  F.udocia,  the  fonner  giving  yfo^vs, 
the  latter  '^pa^tit.  Three  ef  his  plays  «ie  men- 
tioned, 'Amfi^,  Kodopfoi,  and  4>tX^Ta(por  (Suid. 
e.e^>  The  title  of  KMopwt  would  of  itself  lead 
m  te  suppose  that  it  was  an  attack  npoo  Them- 
neneit  wheee  party  fidtleneae  bad  gained  him  the 
well-known  epithet  Koffopyos,  and  this  conjecture 
is  fully  confirmed  by  the  following  passage  of  a 
gnmmarian  (Bekker,  Awed.  p.  100.  1):  enpo- 
n4rns'  ■njr  KKtrritc/iy'  <friAjjnrt5TjT  Kodo^yyns,  whore 
we  ought  no  doubt  to  read  ^(AwfiSTjs,  lor  nu  8uch 
play  ol  Philippides  is  ever  mentioned,  but  the 
K6i)oppoi  of  Philonidos,  besides  being  mentioned 
by  Suidas,  is  several  times  quoted  by  Athenaeus 
■id  odMT  wrifeeca.  The  pml  nomberef  the  title, 
irfffiyroi,  is  no  doubt  because  the  choni9  consisted 
if  peiaoM  of  the  cfaareoter  of  Theiamenes.  We 
hsve  wwther  ewwn^  ef  dmt  eonftesiett  between 
names  beginning  with  FkU.,  which  has  h  >(  ti  ih>- 
tioed  under  PjULBWUiya  the  fik»t  that  many  ixag- 


menta,  which  Stobaeos  has  Reserved  onder  itm 
name  ef  Phflenidea,  are  evidmidj  from  the  New 

Cnincdy,  and  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  Philemon  er 
PhilippideiL  (Meineke,  Fn^.  Com,  Grace.  toU  i. 
pp.  lOS—lH  ^  ii*  PP-  421—425  ;  Fabric.  BibL 
Qraec  vol.  iL  482.) 

The  other  qnestion  respecting  Philonkles  i^  ana 
of  very  great  importance  in  connection  with  tha 
literary  history  of  the  Old  Comedy  in  geomnl,  wmA 
of  Aristophanes  in  particular.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  Philonides  was  an  actor  of  Aristo- 
phanes, who  is  said  to  have  eommitted  te  Uaa 
and  to  Callistratus  his  chief  characters.  But  tbo 
evidence  on  which  this  statemMit  rcets  is  teganicd 
Igreome  of  the  heat  nwden  oritieB     kadu«  t* 

a  VMJ  different  conclasinn,  namr  ly.  that  Revenl  nf 
the  pays  of  Aristophanes  were  brought  eat  in 
the  namee  ef  QdUstiatae  and  Philoindei^  Thin 

question  has  been  treated  of  by  J^uch  scholars  as 
Ranke,  C  i\  Hermann,  Fritzsch,  Hanovius,  \V. 
Dindorf,  and  Dnyaen  ;  but  by  fiir  the  most  elabo- 
rate and  satisfactory  discussion  of  it  is  that  by 
Theodor  Bergk,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the  {ms^- 
ments  of  Aristophanes,  in  Meineke^s  FragmtnUk 
Comieorum  Graeeorum,  vol.  iL  pp.  902—4101. 

It  must  be  remeinVuTcd  that,  when  n  po<^t 
wished  to  exhibit  a  drani:i,  he  had  tirst  to  apply  to 
eiiher  the  first  or  eecond  ar^on  for  a  chorus,  his 
obtaining  which  depended  on  the  opinion  of  tho 
orchon  as  to  the  merits  of  his  play,  and  also  in  no 
small  degree  on  permoal  and  political  inflneaee. 
We  even  find  choruses  refus^^'d  to  such  pm-t'^  as 
Sophocles  and  Ciatinus.  Even  when  he  succeeded 
in  ehtafaimg  a  dMrei,  he  had  to  eneeantar  the 

prnvi'rbial  capriciousnebs  of  an  Athenian  audience, 
whose  treatment  even  o£  old  fatrouiites  was,  as 
ArietephaMa  eenpfadna,  no  malt  dimonn^ement 
to  a  young  candidate  for  their  fiiTOur.  In  wrder  to 
reduce  the  obstacles  which  a  young  poet  found 
thus  placed  in  his  way  upon  the  very  threshold, 
two  courses  wein  eoetomary:  the  candidate  te 
dramatic  honours  either  brought  out  in  his  own 
name  the  pbiy  of  aouio  {Mpuku*  poet,  the  intrinsic 
merit  of  which  was  sure  to  obtain  a  chorus,  er  elee 
he  availed  himself  of  the  reputation  of  a  well- 
known  poet  by  applying  for  a  cborru  in  his  name. 
The  result  was  that  bjr  the  iboMr  plan,  which  w 
know  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  sons  of  Aeschy- 
lus, bopbocles,  and  Aristophaiies»  the  young  poet's 
name  oeeame  Imewn,  and  he  eeeld  man  caaSy 

hope  to  obtain  a  chonn  for  one  of  his  own  playa  | 
and,  in  the  latter  case,  the  reception  of  his  wedta 
woidd  eneoon^  hfan  to  appear  again  nnder  lua 
own  name,  or  thf>  contrary.  There  is,  in  fact,  a 
passage  of  Aristophanes,  which,  if  the  figure  be 
interpreted  closely,  would  suggest  the  notion  that 
it  was  customary  for  a  young  poet  to  pass  throQgh 
the  following  three  stages :  the  fir^t,  n«s;<-ting 
another  poet  in  the  composition  of  liie  leas  im- 
portant passages  of  his  plays  (like  the  pupils  of  a 
Sireat  artist),  n<^  we  know  Kupolis  to  have  worked 
under  Aristophanes  in  the  Kni^U$ ;  then  putting 
out  his  own  dnpna  nnder  the  nana  ef  anether 
poet,  in  order  to  see  how  the  popular  favour  ia> 
cUned ;  and  hutiy,  producing  them  in  his  owm 
nameb  Theae  eeveni  eta^m  are  perhaps  inthMaled 

by  the  phrases,  ipfrr^v  ">fi'f(TPaj,  Witu^^artdaat  Kal 
Tois  iwffious  8(a6^q<rai,  and  Kv€tpyuM  tuiriy  Murr^ 
in  the  passage  alhided  to  (Eq.  541<— MS,  we 
li  ruk.  I.e.  pp.  91 G,  917).  In  addition  to  the 
ceaseus  jost  itaied,  then  ia  a  mj  eaiUMB  efinien. 
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£>Qncl«>d  on  the  rtntement  of  a  crrammari.-m  (Sc?toI. 
m  ArmtopL  AuL  530),  thftt  au  expreu  law  for- 
s  pM*  to  oslkibit  s  dmao  in  hb  own  nomo 
^'  !>  he  wju  under  thirty  yoar<»  of  agf  ;  but 
Ikffk  Iiao  shown  (JLe,  pj^  906, 9i)7)  that  thia  law 
ii  pnlioUj  OQO  of  tiwoo  imniBenlile  Iktifloo  of  the 
cc  nmentaton,  who  state  as  (acts  things  which  ore 
mmfif  the  expreuion  of  their  own  notion  of  their 
aMlisr*ls  neaning ;  for  Aoschylos,  Sophocles,  and 
Eoripides  are  aU  kaofm  to  hare  bnmgfat  oat 
|Ib7s  ia  tMr  own  homo  whilo  thoj  lion  nder 
thirty. 

New,  in  wmy  CMe,  the  namo  ouoDed  in  the 

poblic  records  was  that  of  the  person  in  whose 
1— w  the  choru*  was  applied  lor,  whcilter  he  were 
the  ml  aotbor  or  not,  and  this  is  tho  mm  whidi 
appear*  in  the  rhdasc  iKa  pn  fixfd  to  a  yh.x  undor 
the  forai  i6J^x^  KaJOuaTfMTov  {Ackanuy,  or 
V  mhwS  TO0  *Afitaro^4»ovi  (Equit.).  In  fbc^, 
sccordin)T  to  the  original  spirit  of  the  institution,  the 
ciors*  was  the  onlr  essential  part  of  a  play, 
ttd  the  public  ftiiiflwwieo  know  Mthing  of  A$ 
oatttr  as  smek,  hut  only  of  tMe  ieatktr  of  the  chortu. 
Xov  ve  can  easily  nndeistand  how,  when  a  poet 
vao  wealthy  and  fond  tt  enjoyment,  he  might 
dbsose  to  aiijgn  tho  hboiieiifl  do^  of  Haiiihig  the 
dtoros  and  actor*  to  nnnthrp  person  ;  and  thna, 
Wiidea  the  reasons  already  !<uit<-d  lor  a  poot'it  u>in^' 
■oAm^  mm  St  the  commencement  of  his  career, 
wo  too  another  i^nnd  on  which  ht-  nuL,'ht  continue 
Aol  pootke,  after  his  reputation  was  established. 

Nov  vo  lean  fraao  AibtaphiMoUnoel^  to  say 
nothing  of  other  evidence,  not  only  the  fact  that  he 
brooght  out  his  early  plays  in  this  names  of  other 
psda,  tat  doo  !iio  maoM  ftr  oo  doing.  In  the 
ParrJioaia  of  the  Knight«i  (v.  .^14),  he  states  that 
he  had  Dunned  this  course,  not  from  want  of 
thooght,  tat  froB  a  tonio  of  tho  difleoity  of  his 
proft^ion,  and  from  a  fear  that  he  n.ight  suffer 
fiMn  that  fickleness  of  taste  which  the  Athenians 
had  shewn  towards  otiier  poets,  as  Magnes,  Crates, 
snd  Cratinus.  Again,  in  tho  PartiuU  of  tho 
Gomds  (v.  530),  he  expre»fle«)  the  OilM  dUag  In 
the  foUowing  signiiicant  language  : — 

wheie  tho  hat  words  evidently  imply,  if  tho  Bgmm 
is  Is  he  inlcrprpt<>d  «  oii»iistently,  that  the  person  in 
whose  name  he  bruught  out  the  play  reterred  to 
(theAMAiM*)  wasoMrflor^oA  It  «ao  evidently 
the  word  ^{•^i'  in  this  passage  that  misled  the 
wholiast  into  his  fiucy  of  a  le^pd  prahibition. 

Wa  MHt  Mv  ia^rfn  tAal  ngbt  tho  aaolont 
gaannarians  throw  upon  the  6ubj<'i  r.  Tlie  author 
of  tho  anooynMHu  wsrk,  m^jufidMu,  who  is  de- 
tUo^^  eoe  of  die  boot  of  thooo  wnton,  ttaloo  {pw 
xzlz.)  that  Aristophanes  first  exhibited  (jS(la(t) 
k  the  arcfaonship  of  Diotimni  (a.  c.  427),  in  die 
aHM  of  CkUistratos  (hA  BaMUvrpifrov)  ;  for  his 
yoSlical  comedies  (rdy  voXirucdf )  they  aay  that  ho 
pv^  tn  him,  but  those  against  Euripidesand  Sorratcs 
k>  i'diiooides  ;  and  on  account  of  this  (hr^t  draina) 
hdaf  OrtaMwd  a  good  poet,  he  conquered  on  sub- 
sequent occa*ions  (roOr  Xoixowi,  ••c.  y^*'^*'!^"^). 
leiliag  his  own  name  as  the  author  (ivtypcupofi.ti'ot). 
AWoaida  ko  gave  his  dramas  to  his  sen*  (  Amros). 
Thr  p!ny  which  he  exhibited  on  this  occasion  was 
the  Aatrti^tit  {AmU  I.  c.  and  SAoL),  To  the  same 
dhat  aMttarnipaiiablo  giaanMtiBa,  tho  aathor  of 
ifci  Bfc  rfl  liilnitaaH.  Hlh  n(ikaur.>ttal<*bdng 


at  first  CTcecdinpl}'  cautious  and  otliTwise  clever, 
he  brought  out  (Hodlu^  the  regular  word  for  bringing 
hrto  a  ooatoil)  Uo  first  dnano  ia  tho  noBMo  M 

(5(a)  Callistratus  and  Philnnides  ;  wherefore  h  - 
was  ridiculed ....  on  the  ground  that  he  labound 
fortAtnt  botaftenoardfl  ho ooataMM Aii oot 
name  (oiVrJr  iJywi'fdaTo)  here  again  the  pliraso 
**that  he  kboored  for  others'^  most  imply  that 
CalUstratoo  and  Philonidao  won  poets. 

Thos  fiur  aU  is  clear  and  consistent.  Aristo* 
phanes,  from  motives  of  modesty  and  cautinn, 
but  not  from  any  legal  necessity,  began  to  exhibit, 
not  in  his  own  name,  but  in  that  of  GdUstntas, 
and  afterwards  of  Philnnides.  The  success  of 
these  tirst  efforts  encouraged  him  to  come  forward 
as  the  avowed  author  of  his  plays  ;  and  agaia, 
towards  tho  close  of  his  life,  he  irdcd  his  son 
Araros,  by  allowing  him  to  brin^  out  some  of  his 
dianaa  (tao  Chtalm  ibr  example)  w  his  own  namo. 

Rut  at  the  clns  •  of  this  very  same  Life  of  Arts- 
tophames  (p.  xxxix.)  we  find  the  error  which  we 
hata  to  expose,  but  yetoeaibbMd  widi  tmth  aa  to 
the  main  fact,  in  the  statMnent  that  *■•  the  a  Wort  of 
Aiiatophaaoo  were  Callistratos  and  Philonides,  io 
•ioioaMHo  (ti*  <r)  ho  exhibited  hit  own  dramas, 
tho  poblic  (or  politiod)  ones  (rd  8i)/xoTurd)  in  the 
name  fA  Philonides,  and  the  private  (or  personal) 
ones  (rd  Hunuti)  in  that  of  Callistratus.**  1 1  seems 
that  the  gmmmarian,  though  hinwdf  aadentaad* 
ing  the  in(  "ining  of  8i«J.  copied  the  error  into  which 
some  lurmer  writer  had  been  led,  by  supposing 
that  it  irfimil  to  the  actav;  foe,  tiiat  it  cannot 
have  that  sense  in  the  passage  before  us,  is  obvious 
from  the  tautology  which  wotiid  arise  from  so 
tianabtbg  it,  aad  ftaa  tho  fweo  of  tho  4aoTo9) 
namely,  "  the  (irfnrs  of  Aristophanes  were  CaOio* 
trattts  and  Philonides,  by  whom  as  adon  he  odrf- 
bited  hio  mm  dran«e.**  We  any,  however,  with 
greet  probability  reunird  tlie  passa^-e  as  a  later  in- 
terpolation :  how  little  credit  is  due  to  it  ia  plain 
f rom  the  fiKt  that  tho  dittribatloii  of  oahjeets  in  tho 
hut  clause  agroot  Mither  with  the  testimony  al- 
teody  cited,  nor  with  tho  inibmiBtion  which  we 
deriro  from  the  DidtueaUm,  as  to  the  plays  which 
were  assigned  respectively  to  Philonides  and  Cal- 
Kstratus.  From  the  Didafr>iliaf  and  other  testi- 
monies, we  find  that  the  UuLyioitiaug  (a.  c.  426) 
and  the  Achartnans  (  B.C  435)  were  also  broutiht 
out  in  the  name  of  Callistratus  ;  and  that  the  first 
play  which  Aristophanes  exhibited  in  his  own 
name  was  the  A"n^/</s,  B.  a  494  (ftil^xft"*'*^ 
aiirov  rov  'Apiaro^twovt^  Didcuc.).  And  hence 
the  notion  has  be«m  hastily  adopted,  that  be  hence* 
fofA  ooBlinaod  to  oxkibit  in  lifa  own  aanio,  andi 

towards  the  close  of  his  life,  when  he  allowed 
Aiaioo  to  Imng  out  hispbys.  Bat,  on  tlio  con- 
tnty,  wa  fiad  naai  tta  JwlaMBNai  thai  lio  hiaagfat 

out  the  Birds  (b.  C.  414)  and  the  Lynsirata  (B.C. 
411)  in  tho  nuw  of  GiUistzatoa  (fitd  KaAAir- 
Tpdrotfl. 

Thus  far  the  t^Iiaiwita  ^Mted  hava  only  ia> 

ferred  to  Philonides  in  general  terms :  it  retnains 
to  be  seen  what  particular  plays  AriKtopiianea 
hiunghl  oat  ia  hio  aaaiO.  From  the  above  state- 
ments of  the  grammarians  it  might  be  inferred  tliat 
Aristophanes  used  the  name  of  Philonides  in  this 
manner  l^/bra  tho  oonpositioa  of  tho  Kuijfkkt  hat 
this  is  probahly  only  a  part  of  the  error  by  which 
it  was  assumed  that,  from  the  time  of  his  exhibiting 
the  ife^Mi,  it  waa  hio  ooMtaal  cartoa  to  bring 
oatUaooMdiithihliawBaMM.  Itiatfaothat 
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the  scliolla«it  on  the  passni;''  from  the  f^'ftiJs.nhovc 
quoted,  in  which  the  JJaeUiieii  is  referred  to,  ex- 
plains the  phMM  9tSt  4T(pm  m  nMning  ^ikmABm 
hal  KaKXlcrTparos,  aiul  Diiidorf,  hy  putting  toge- 
ther thia  paasage  and  the  above  inference,  imagioea 
tlMt  tiM  batkitb  WM  brought  out  fai  ^  nme  of 
Philonides  {Frtuj.  Arist.  Daet.)  ;  but  the  scholiast 
M  evidently  referring,  not  so  much  to  the  bringing 
oat  of  this  particular  plaj  (for  mur  fr^a  cannot 
■MMI  toopenoi%  aor  ware  dramas  ever  brought 
hni  in  more  than  Mune)  as  to  the  practice  of 
Aristophanes  with  ratpect  to  MTeral  of  his  plays. 
Thera  ia»  therefore,  no  reason  for  the  Tiolant  and 
nrbitrary  altenition  of  the  words  nf  the  urammarian, 
who,  as  alxtve  quoted,  expressly  says  tlint  tlie  play 
waa  exhibited  Bici  KaXXurr^vov.  There  is,  there- 
fore, no  evidence  that  Ari^toplianes  exhibited  under 
the  name  of  Philonides  previous  to  the  date  of  the 
Kwiffku  f  tak  that  1w  dU  w  afbnnuda  know 
on  the  clearest  evidenci'.  His  next  pl&7,  the 
OCoii^  (B.  c.  423),  we  mi^t  auppoee  to  have  been 
temtght  onk  in  tiM  rmm  u  WSMm^  en  MOMDit 

of  the  stateaNBt  of  the  grammarian,  that  Ariftto- 
phanea  assigned  to  him  the  playa  againat  Socsates 
and  Roripides,  coupled  wMl  iin  known  Act  tint 

the  FSr9g$  were  exhibited  in  the  name  of  Philo- 
nidea  ;  bat,  however  this  may  be,  we  find  that,  in 
the  following  year,  D.  c.  422,  Aristophanea  brought 
o«t  two  plays,  the  ProagoH  and  the  H  '^/^s,  both 
in  the  name  of  Philonides,  and  gained  with  them 
the  first  and  second  prize.  This  statement  rests 
on  the  aatboriiy  of  the  difficult  and  certainly  cor- 
niptefl  pawMige  in  the  Didasccdia  of  the  H';.*/**, 
into  the  critical  discussion  of  which  wc  cnnuot  here 
enter,  finlher  than  to  give,  as  the  result,  the  fol- 
lowing amended  reading,  which  is  founded  on  the 
Kavenna  adopted  both  by  Dindorf  and  Bergk, 
nnd  of  tho  eocioetness  of  which  there  eaa  now 
hardly  bo  a  dnnht  'E5i5c7'xfln  M  dpxovros  * Afiv- 
piou  8id  ^iKuviSov  iir  ry  rr^  dAvfUruiSi:  0  {jut. 
Mt9^s)  ^p,  eb  A^wuo ;  Mm  vftfrer 
WSr/r  Tlpoaymvi,  ht^Kotv  llptaStai  y'  (i.e.  rpWos)  ; 
froin  which  we  learn  that  the  Wa^  was  exhibited 
•t  the  Lenaea,  in  tibo  8Mi  Olympiad,  in  the  year 
«f  tht  Archon  Amynias,  under  the  name  of  Philo- 
nides, and  that  it  gained  the  second  nbce,  the  first 
bein^  assigned  to  the  Upodyvv^  which  waa  alio  ex- 
hibited in  the  name  of  Philonides,  and  which  we 
know  from  other  sources  to  have  been  a  play  of 
Aristophanes  (see  the  Fragments),  and  the  third  to 
the  Ufiiafta  of  Leucon.* 

In  the  year  B.  c.  4 1 4  we  again  find  Aristophanes 
exhibiting  two  plays  (though  at  different  festivals), 
^he  AmphiaraHS^  in  the  naao  eC  Philonides,  and 
the  liinis,  in  that  of  C.-Ulistratiis  (.In;,  in  Av.)  ; 
and,  lastly,  we  learn  from  the  JJidwicalta  to  the 
r\ngtt  Ifait  that  pby  alw  wm  htooglit  o«»  in  tht 
name  of  Philonidaa.  We  thus  ace  that  Aristo- 
dhanes  used  the  naae  of  Philonidn,  probably,  for 
9io  CM$  (aee  Bergk,  I  pp.  918,  914),  and  tm- 
tJiinlv  r^r  till'  Wi>)>s^  the  Proafjrm,  the  Amph'ta- 
fUM,  and  the  Ftvgt,    The  Ikuiaitis,  the  Babj/lo' 

*  Clinton  {F.  //.  vol.  ii.  p.  xxxviii,  n.  i.)  give«  a 
very  good  account  of  the  extraordinary  errora  which 
have  been  founded  on  this  passage  ;  toiwhidi  most 

[  be  added  his  own,  for,  on  the  strength  of  a  reading 

I  which  cannot  be  sustained,  lie  makes  the  passage 

I  mean  that  Aristophanes  gtiined  tixe  finl  priae  with 

I  tlio  Wasm^  and  some  poet,  whoeeWHM  ll  wCaen- 

I 
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rians,  the  Arhartiiinx,  the  Btrrff,  and  the  Lysu- 
truia,  were  brought  out,  aa  we  have  seen,  in  the 
namoof  GdlHtntat.  Of  tiM  octant  playa  of  Arb- 
tophanes,  the  only  ones  which  he  is  known  to 
have  brought  out  in  hia  own  name  are  the  KmgtUi^ 
iSbmFtam,  andtW  FkOm,  Hia  two  last  plays 
the  Coeaius  and  Acolosicon,  he  gave  to  his  soa 
Araroa.  The  Thetmupkmiazuiae  and  the  Eedetitt- 
zmaae  have  no  name  attached  to  th«n  in  the  Di- 
dcucaliae. 

These  views  are  ftirther  enpported  by  Bergk,  in 
an  elaborate  discussion  of  all  the  passages  in  Aria- 
tophanea  and  hia  echoliaata,  which  bear  upon  the 
matter ;  which  must  be  read  by  all  who  wi«.h  to 
master  thia  important  question  in  the  htcrarjr 
histoty  of  Arirtapheim. 

There  still  remain,  however,  one  or  two  question* 
which  must  not  be  passed  over.  Sappoiii^  it 
esubliahed,  that  Avklophanea  hrn^  oat  any 
of  his  plays  in  the  names  of  Callistnitna  and  Philo- 
nides, might  they  not  also  be  the  chief  actors  in 
those  plays  and,  if  nsC.  «kaand  wlmt  wen  ^My  ^ 
From  what  has  been  laid  in  the  early  {Nirt  of  t}n> 
article,  a  atrong  umaniniHion  nay  be  gathered  that 
the  penona  in^nMMananwa  ^dnmaa  of  odMra 
were  exhibited  were  themselves  /wis,  who  had 
already  gained  a  certain  degree  of  reputation,  but 
who,  fnim  advancing  years  or  for  other  reaaons 
might  prefer  this  sort  of  literary  partner^ipto  the 
risk  and  trouble  of  original  composition.  Indeed, 
it  would  appear,  on  tlie  face  of  the  thing,  an  absurd- 
ity for  a  penon,  who  did  not  nwifew  to  be  a  poet, 
to  enrol  his  name  with  the  nrenon  a»  the  author  of 
a  drama,  and  to  undert.ikc  the  all-important  office 
of  training  the  performers.  But  we  have  the  evi- 
dence of  Aristophanes  himself,  that  those  in  whose 
names  be  exhibited  his  dramas  were  poets 
himself,  Mp«twi  voatnSf  (Vmp.  IMd;  eoapL 
Si-Jiol.)  :  we  have  already  seen  that  Philonides  waa 
a  poet  of  the  Old  Comedy  ;  and  with  reiierenoe  l» 
Calliitntns  we  hare  no  other  infecBMUiaii  to  throw 
doubt  on  that  contained  in  the  ahove  and  other 
poftsagei  of  Aristophanea  and  the  gmnmariana. 
The  Ihet,  that  we  Im  an^thne  tiliei  ofpkja  h^ 

Philonides  and  none  hf  Cuistratus,  accords  with 
the  view  that  they  were  diiefly  employed  as  8i8^- 
KoKu  of  the  pUys  of  Aristophanes.  We  have 
seen,  indeed,  that  one  or  two  of  the  grammarians 
state  that  they  were  actor> ;  hnt,  with  all  the  evi- 
dence on  the  other  sids  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  statement  has  mendy  arisen  from  a  mis* 
take  as  to  the  meaniutr  of  the  word  Sm  in  the  LH- 
datculiae.  Ttiat  word  has  its  recognixod  meaning 
in  this  connection,  and  no  one  hesitates  to  gifw  ft 
that  meaning  in  the  Diilasr,t!t  tr  of  the  earlier  plavs : 
there  is  no  good  authority  for  supposing  it  to  deaig- 
nate  the  actor:  the  DujitmKm  were  not  deaigned 
to  record  the  name  of  the  actor,  but  that  of  the 
poet,  whether  real  or  professed  ;  the  terms  iMa- 
— ^  X$ft9MnmKu%,  itmfi^9oM4na\os^  are  need 
as  precisely  equivalent  to  itoitjttjj  and  itm/i^A^ 
wtnris :  and  tha  aotMNi  that  the  x^poitUmtaXot 
and  tha  duaf  actor  eoold  be  tiie  tame  penon  involrea 
the  almost  absurd  idea  of  the  chief  actor's  tnuany 
himself.  The  common  story  about  Aristophanes 
taking  upon  himaelf  the  part  of  the  chief  actor  in 
the  Knujhu  is  shown  by  Beigk  ta  bl^  in  all  proba- 
bility, a  mere  fabrication  of  some  grammarian,  who 
mistook  the  meaning  of  ^8tSdx0n  St'  avTov  rod 
'Aptaro^tdifovs  in  the  Didascalta  ;  and  there  ia  no 
daaroMik  aftac  tha  a^gnbr  aatahlialnMBt  af  tkn 
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dmft)  in  which  a  poet  was  at  the  same  time  the 
actar,  eithar  of  hia  own  playa,  or  of  those  of  another 
part.  There  is  a  carious  confirmation  of  one  of 
the  arguments  just  urged  in  one  of  the  ScAtJia  on 
that  passage  of  the  GomU  which  has  so  misled  the 
eaaMKntators  (t.  531 ). — ^j\\ov6ri  6  4>t.\wftSi;;  iral 
i  lta\Ai<rrperroT,o/*T2TEPON  'ytv6yL*voi  tiwoKpiral 
rsv  'A^oTo^cbwi/i,  the  author  of  which  passage 
•ridcttlj  inserted  vcrtpow  in  order  to  gloss  over 
tlw  ahavidity  of  giving  Sm  different  meanings  in 
tka  DUtmaOae  of  the  earlier  and  the  later  plays. 

One  more  question  of  interest  still  remains,  re- 
ipeeCing  the  knowledge  which  the  Athenian  public 
kmi  9l  the  real  author  of  those  plays  which  appeared 
•ndcr  Mhcr  mmifat  cqMciiUy  in  the  case  of  Aris- 
tii|haiMa  ;  concerning  which  the  reader  is  referred 
ta  Bfwfc  {L  e.  pp.  930,  &c.),  who  sums  up  the 
whalt  uacuasion  in  words  to  the  following  effixt : — 
Aliatophanes,  through  youthful  timidity,  when 
W  bsfU  to  write  plays,  entnuted  them  to  Callis- 
ttUM  ;  bat  aAerwards  also,  •rcii  wlwn  he  had 
■ade  the  experiment  of  exhibiting  in  his  own 
aina,  he  still  retained  his  former  custom,  and  ge- 
aanllj  derolTed  the  task  of  bringing  out  the  pUy 
in  Callistratus  or  Philonides  ;  that  both  these 
vcm  poets,  and  not  actors  ;  nor  did  even  Aristo- 
phanes himself  act  the  part  of  Cleon  in  the  Kniyhia  ; 
that  the  £ame  of  Aristophanes,  though  under  the 
Mune  of  another,  quickly  spread  abroad  ;  and  that 
il  was  he  himself,  and  not  Callistratus,  whom 
Omb  thrke  attacked  in  the  eonrta  of  law  (p.  939). 

Philonides,  the  comic  poet,  must  not  be  con- 
(ouDdcd  with  a  certain  Philonides  who  is  attacked 
m  a  profligate  voluptuary  by  AriatophaDca  {PlwL 
179,  308  ;  com  p.  Schol.),  and  other  comic  poets, 
Mich  as  Nicocharea,  Theopompus,  and  Philyllius. 
(Bergk,  Frag,  Com,  AU.  Antiq.  p.  400.)     [P.  S.] 

PHILCKNIDES  (♦«As»»'i8»»»).  1.  A  physician  of 
Oaiaoa  im  Sicily,  the  tutor  of  Paccius  Antiocbus 
(ikriboo.  Larg.  De  Compo$.  AMicam.  c  23.  §  97. 
pk  209 ;  MarcelL  Empir.  De  Medicam.  c  20, 
pi  824),  who  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Ckriatian  era.  He  is  probably  the  physician  who 
b  quetad  hj  Dioscohdes,  and  said  by  him  to  have 
bm  a  Dative  of  Knna  in  Sicily  {De  Mat  Afed.  iv. 
l4t|  Tol.  L  p.  629)  ;  by  Erutianus  (/^jt.  Htppocr. 
f.  144);  and  abo  by'Oalen,  who  refen  to  hit 
righlwanth  book,  n«pi  'larfuic^T,  De  Medieina. 
(D»  PtJs.  iv.  10,  vol.  viii.  p.  748.) 

%  A  physician  of  Dyrrachium  in  Illyricum, 
who  waa  a  pupil  of  Aicleptades  of  Bithynia  in  the 
fint  century  b.  c,  praetiaed  in  his  own  country 
with  iMM  reputation,  and  wrote  as  many  as  five 
Hd  forty  books.    (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  ^v^^dxiov.) 

One  of  these  physicians  (for,  though  they  were 
pr^MUy  contemporaries,  there  is  no  reason  for 
wppifttng  then  to  have  been  the  same  individual) 
wrote  a  work,  T\*pt  Mvpt/p  koI  Xrttpdptu',  De 
I'wgmentii  et  CoronLt,  which  is  quoted  by  Athen- 
an*  (XT.  17,  IIK  4S,  pp.  67ft,  076,  691),  and 
ooe  on  Pharmacy  quoted  by  Andromachus  (ap. 
(kL  De  Cumfios.  AMicam.  tec.  Gen,  viii.  7, 
Tst  zin.  p.  978X  and  by  Marcellus  Empiricus  (/Je 
Jfeteis.  c  29,  p.  3S0).  [  W.  A.  O.] 

FHILONIS.    [Chios*  and  Cbvx.] 

PHIIXyNOE  (♦iAo>^),  the  name  of  two  my- 
lUeai  petaonages,  one  a  daughter  of  Tyndarcos, 
who  waa  rendered  immortal  by  Artemis  ( .^pollod. 
m.  lOl.  I  6L  and  the  other  a  daughter  of  Jobates, 
and  wHe  of  Bellerophontes  (ii.  3.  §  2).  The  latter 
is  noiiieafy  called  Aatidcia.  [L.  S.] 
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PHILO'NOME  (♦lAorrf^u).  1,  A  daughter 
of  Nyctimua  and  Anadia,  and  n  oompanion  of 
Artemis,  became  by  Ares  the  mother  of  Lycastus 
and  Parrbasius  ;  but  from  fear  of  her  fatlier  she 
threw  her  twin  babes  into  the  firer  Erymanthua. 
They  were  carried  by  the  river-god  into  a  hollow 
oak  tree,  where  they  were  suckled  by  a  she- wolf, 
until  the  shepherd  Tyliphus  found  them  and  took 
them  home.    (Plut.  Pared,  min.  36.) 

2.    [Tknks.]  [L.  S.] 

PHILCNOMUS  (*i\6vopu,s\  a  son  of  Elec- 
tryon  and  AnaxOk  (Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  5  ;  Strab.  viiu 
pp.  364,  384  ;  eomp.  Electrvon.)       [L.  S.] 

PHILOPATOR  (♦iAo»«tT«p).  This  name, 
which  we  find  applied  aa  an  ^tbet  or  dtatsnetiTo 
appellation  to  several  of  the  kings  of  Syria  and 
Egypt,  appears  to  have  been  borne  as  a  proper 
name  by  two  king*  of  Cilicia ;  at  least  no  other 
is  mentioned  either  by  historians  or  on  their 
coins. 

PwocoPATOlt  L  was  a  son  of  Tj^rcondimo- 
Tt;a  I.  In  common  with  his  father  he  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  Antony  during  the  civil  war 
between  the  latter  and  Octavian,  but  on  learning 
the  tidings  of  the  battle  of  Actium,  and  the  death 
of  Tarcondimotus  b.  c.  31,  he  declared  in  favour  of 
the  conqueror.  He  was  nevertheless  deprived  of 
hia  kingdom  by  Octavian,  and  we  do  not  learn 
that  he  was  subsequently  reinstated,  thongh  in 
B.  c  20  we  find  his  paternal  dominions  restored  to 
his  brother,  Tarcondimotus.  (Dion  Cass.  li.  2,  7, 
liv.  9.) 

Philopator  II.  U  known  only  from  tbe 
mention  by  Tacitus  of  his  death  in  a.  d.  17.  (Tac. 
Atm.  ii.  42.)  Eckhel  supposes  him  to  have  been 
a  son  of  Tarcondimotus  II.,  but  it  does  not  seem 
quite  clear  that  he  is  distinct  from  the  preceding, 
who  may  have  been  allowed  to  resume  the  sove- 
reignty after  his  brother's  death.  (See,  conceniing 
these  obscure  princes  of  Cilicia,  ikkhel,  voL  iiL 
p.  83  ;  VValther,  ad  Toe,  I.  e.)  [E.fi.IL3 


COIN  or  PHILOPATOR. 


PHILOPHRON  (♦(Xrf<^p«r),  a  Rhodian,  who 
was  sent  ambassador  together  with  Theaetetns  to 
the  ten  Roman  deputies  appointed  to  settle  the 
af&irs  of  Asia  after  the  defeat  of  Antiocbus,  b.  c 
189.  They  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  assignment 
of  Lycia  to  the  Rhodians  as  a  reward  for  their 
services  in  the  late  contest  (Polyb.  xxiii.  3).  At 
the  eommcncement  of  (lie  war  between  Rome  and 
Perseus  the  Rhodians  were  divided  into  two  par- 
ties, the  one  disposed  to  favour  the  Macedonian 
king,  the  other  to  adhere  closely  to  the  Reman 
alliance.  Philophron  was  one  of  the  principal 
lenders  of  the  latter  ;  and  we  find  him  (together 
with  Thcaetetnt)  tiking  a  prominent*  part  in  op- 
posing all  concessions  to  Perseus.  But  though  in 
B.C.  169  they  were  still  able  to  carry  a  decree 
for  sending  ambassadors  to  the  senate  at  Rome,  aa 
well  as  to  the  consul  Q.  Marcins,  to  renew. and 
strengthen  the  fnendly  relations  between  the  two 
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powers,  tht  fli  meeeM  of  tiM  BaaMOiMM  1b  UmI 

ensuing  campaign  gave  the  preponderance  to  the 
Siact'dunian  party,  and  the  following  year  (a.  c, 
168)  Philopbron  and  TheMtelnt  wm  waMb  to 
prevent  the  (avaurablo  reception  given  to  the  am- 
bassadors of  Perseus  and  Oentius  (Id.  zxrii.  U, 
zxviii.  2,  1 4,  zxix.  5).  Embasaieo  won  thon  dea- 
pKlelMd  bf  the  Rbodians  to  ^  liiIHgwit  portieo 
to  oodcavoar  to  bring  about  a  peace  between  them, 
a  iltp  which  gave  great  ofTencc  to  the  Uomans ; 
md  after  th*-  victory  of  Aemiiias  Pauliu,  PhUtH 
phron  was  (icspiLtchcd  in  all  haste  to  Rome,  toge- 
ther with  Astyniedcs,  to  deprecate  the  wrath  of 
tho  waate.  Tho  amb— adors  themselvoo  mm 
received  with  favour,  but  the  Rhodians  were 
deprived  of  the  posseesion  of  Coria  and  Lycia,  and 
•on|MlM  to  witbimw  iMr  ganieoiM  from  Can^ 
Ud  Slratonic^ia.  ( Id.  xxx.  4,  5.  1 9.)  [  E.H.B.] 
PHILOPOEMHN  O^tKmrolfiv).  1.  Son  of 
Ckaogia,  of  Megalopolis  in  Arcadia,  was  om  of  tba 
few  great  men  that  Greece  proJui  t  d  in  th-  clocline 
of  her  political  independence.  liia  contempuaries 
looked  up  to  him  aa  the  greateat  man  of  wmt  day, 
ami  iiif cwartimi  i^W  rhrrishr d  his  memory  with  deep 
Teneration  and  love.  Thus  we  find  Pausanias  saying 
(viiL  52.  §  1),  that  Miluades  was  the  first,  and 
PUlopoamm  the  last  benefiMlor  to  tho  whole  of 

Greece,  and  nn  admiring  Roman  exclaiming,  "  that 
he  was  the  last  of  the  Greeks"  (Plut.  I'hilop. 
1).  Thb  great  object  of  Philopoaaon\  life  was  to 
infuse  .iniDiig  tho  Achaeans  a  militarj'  spirit,  and 
thereby  to  establish  their  independence  on  a  firm 
and  laa^qp  bam.  To  thii  object  he  deroted  all 
the  energies  of  his  mind  ;  and  ho  pursued  it 
throoghout  bis  life  with  an  enthusiaam  and  peiae- 
vattMOt  whkli  were  crowaod  with  br  gnater 
aoOMM  (haa  COoM  have  been  anticipated,  consider- 
ing the  times  in  which  he  lived.  Hia  pradeoeeaor 
Aratus,  who  was  the  ftnadar  of  tho  Adiaaaa 
league,  was  a  man  of  litUe  military  ability,  and 
had  chit'lly  relied  on  negotiation  and  intrigue  for 
the  accompli 'vhnient  of  his  objects  and  the  extension 
tika  power  of  the  leagoa.  He  had  accordingly 
not  cared  to  train  a  nation  of  soldiers  nii'i  had  in 
consequence  been  more  or  less  di'pend<  nt  upon 
Maaodonian  troops  in  his  wan  with  Sparta  and 
other  enemies,  tlioreby  making  himself  and  hia 
nation  to  &  great  extent  the  subjects  of  a  foreign 
powar.  niufnaBioa,  on  tho  ooatary,  was  both 
a  brave  soldier  and  a  gnml  cciicnil ;  and  the  pos- 
aesaion  of  these  qualities  euabled  him  to  make  the 
AduMta  btgno  a  laallf  iadopaadtat  powar  ia 
Greece. 

Philopoanen  was  bora  about  a.  c  252,  since  he 
vas  ia  bia  savaotlelh  year  at  tbo  tioM  of  hia  death 

in  B.C.  183  (PIui.  PhvoiK  U!).  His  fiimily  was 
one  of  the  noblest  in  all  Arcadia,  bat  ho  lost  his 
Cither,  who  was  one  of  the  most  distingoilliad  am 
at  Megalopolis,  at  an  early  age,  and  was  brought 
up  by  Cleander,  an  illustrious  citizen  of  Mantineta, 
who  had  been  obliged  to  leave  bis  native  city,  and 
bad  takea  refoge  at  Megalopolis,  when  1m  con- 
tracted an  intimate  friendship  with  Craugis.  As 
Philopoemen  grew  up,  he  received  instruction  frotu 
Eodemus  and  Demophaues  (called  Eclemus  and 
Megalnphani  'i  in  Pau'uini;\'s.  viii.  4l).  §  -),  both  of 
whom  had  studied  the  Academic  philosophy  under 
Aieerihas,  and  liad  takaa  an  actire  part  in  aspaO- 
ing  the  tyrants  from  Megalopolis  and  Sicyon,  as 
well  as  ija  other  politiG|U  events  of  their  time. 
UadMr  iWf  tatcrav  aiid  fp&dauo^  PhUopoenuo 
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baflMaa  a  bwva^  viftanM,  aad  aaaigetic  yiHilh« 

lie  early  proposed  to  himself  Fpnniinnndas  as  hia 
model  i  but  though  ho  succeeded  ia  imiuting  the 
aodvity  and  OBBtaaipt  of  rlobaa  «f  Ms  great  aiodol, 
his  vehemence  of  temper  prerented  him  from  ob- 
taining the  amiable  manners  and  winning  temper 
which  characterised  the  Theban.  From  his  eariieat 
years  Philopoemen  showed  a  great  fondness  for 
the  a«e  of  arms,  and  took  great  pleasure  in  all 
warlike  exercises.  As  soon  as  he  had  reached  the 
aga  of  miliuiry  service,  he  eagerly  engaged  in  tb* 
incursions  into  Laconia,  which  were  then  frequently 
made,  and  iu  these  he  greatly  distinguished  htm- 
asU;  being  the  fin*  to  amh  oat  and  the  last  to 
return.  When  he  wa?  rot  employed  in  war,  he 
divided  his  time  between  the  chase,  the  tmasactioa 
of  pobKc  basmasa,  tha  orithation  af  Ma  watola^  and 
the  study  of  phOoflophy  and  literature.  AfWr 
spending  part  of  ^  day  in  the  eity,  ho  asaaUjr 
waUtad  to  aa  astato  wUsb  be  bad  abaat  two 
three  miles  from  Megalop<>lis,  wh.  re  li--  sL  pt,  and 
rose  early  to  wock  at  the  farm,  after  which  he  re- 
turned again  to  Aa  «ity.  His  stadies  wore  chiedy 
directed  to  the  art  of  war,  and  his  &roahte  booka 
were  the  Tactics  of  Erangala^  and  tba  lliafarj  af 
Alexander's  campaigns. 

The  name  of  PhilopoemMB  6nt  oeeon  ia  history 
in  B.  c.  2"2'2,  when  he  was  thirty  yenrs  of  age.  In 
that  year  Cleumencs,  kmg  of  bparta,  the  great 
enemy  of  the  Achaean  league,  sstead  lfs|^dopalia, 
and  iaifl  it  in  ruins.  The  Spartans  surprised  Me- 
gaIopo;is  in  the  night,  and  took  jpossession  of  the 
market-pbMO  bofoce  the  alarm  bad  bsimia  giaisial 
among  the  inhahitint-  \«  s  i m  as  it  became 
known  that  the  bpartans  were  in  the  city,  aioot  of 
tbo  citiBeaa  ded  towards Mesaeae;  bat  Phifopoe. 
men  and  a  few  kindred  spirits  offered  a  gallant 
resistance  to  the  enemy,  and  their  determined  and 
desperate  valoar  gave  aadi  employment  to  the 
Spartans,  as  to  enable  the  citizens  to  escape  in 
safety.  Early  in  the  following  spring,  b.  c,  221, 
Antigonus,  the  Macedonian  king,  came  do\^'n  into 
the  Peloponnesus  to  the  assistance  of  the  Achae4ia«. 
Eager  to  revenge  his  country.  Philopoemen  joined 
him  with  a  thousaiid  foot  and  a  body  of  hone« 
which  Megalopolis  place<l  under  his  command,  aad 
at  the  head  of  which  he  fought  in  the  celebrated 
battle  of  Sellasio,  in  which  Cleomenos  was  utterly 
defeated,  and  by  which  psaoo  ma  tm  a  time  r»> 
stored  to  rireece.  The  s!icces«iful  issne  of  this 
battle  was  mainly  owing  to  the  courage  and  abiii* 
ties  of  PhilopoMMi,  wbo  bad  dmrged  at  ^  iMad 
of  the  Mt  L'  llopolitan  cavalry  without  orders,  and 
had  thus  saved  one  wi^g  of  tho  army  from  defeat. 
Tba  bone  of  PUtopoenen  was  WMl  ander  him, 
but  he  continued  to  fight  on  foot,  and  did  not 
learo  tho  field  oven  when  both  his  sides  had  been 
atrook  tfaroogb  with  a  joTelin.  Ilia  conduct  in 
this  battle  at  once  conferred  upon  Pbilaposasaii 
the  greatest  reputation.  Antigonas  was  anxious 
to  take  him  into  his  senrice,  and  offered  him  a 
considerable  coousaad  ;  but  this  he  declined,  aa  he 
?tiU  hoped  to  secure  the  independence  of  his 
coimtry,  and  nas  unwilling  tu  become  the  servant 
of  a  foreign  power.  But  as  there  was  no  longer 
any  war  in  (irt  ece,  and  he  was  desirous  of  ac- 
quiring additional  military  experience,  he  set  sail 
for  Crete,  where  war  was  than  waging  batwean 
the  cities  of  Cnossus  and  Lyttus.  Cnossus  was 
supported  by  the  Aetohans,  and  Philopoemen  ao* 
coidini^  aspoaaed  tbo  rida  af  Lyttus,  and  ne> 
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(itf.  Of  the  history  of  his  exploits  in  Crete,  we 
uv  not  mforroed  ;  but  we  know  that  he  addt-d  to 
hi*  military  reputation  by  his  foreign  campaigns, 
md  aceordingly  on  hit  retitni  to  bis  natiTO  country, 
in  B.C.  210,  he  was  at  oner  nppointwl  commander 
of  tb«  Achaean  cavalry.  He  immediately  intro- 
iveei  gnat  refotma  into  this  branch  of  tha  MCflee, 
which,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  thf  Achncan  nmy, 
mm  ia  a  miserable  condition.  Instead  oi  allowing 
Iht  VMlUiy  fliliMM  to  Mad  iDaflbaliTe  snbstitates, 
be  irt]tic**d  the  yotinir  men  of  thf  hiphrr  class  to 
•srve  in  Deiaon,  and  by  his  personal  influanco  and 
his  jvfinMB  tndaiBg  soon  wiflwd  ttan  nrta*an 
cffxtiTe  and  wpll-divriplincd  body.  At  tin*  limd 
9i  km  aavaky,  Philopo«gD«n  amoinpaniad  Philip  in 
WkC  {Mt«  m  hk  npudttUaa  mgmtH  Wa,  and,  as 
•mI,  distinguished  himself  by  hiR  bnu-ery.  In 
aa  cagagement  near  the  borders  of  Elis  and  Acbaia, 
ha  tinr  the  Elean  commander  Deroopbantus  with 
his  own  hand. 

In  }t.  c  208,  Phi!opo*'mon  wan  elected  stratepuf, 
er  g(>nerai  of  the  Acliaeaa  k-ague.  The  reforms 
wUA  hm  had  iaiminmA  with  lo  nroeh  sncoeas  in 
AaiBvalry,  encooraped  liim  to  mako  still  crenter 
chnana  ia  the  main  body  of  the  Acliaean  army. 
BrnmrnmOmmA  Iba  nae  of  the  Bgbt  ansa  which 
the  Acharan  poMiers  had  hitherto  used,  and  sub- 
stttotMi  ia  tb««r  plaoa  havry  armour,  long  spean, 
aai  kifa  tkMdtt  al  tha  mm  *m  be  tnlMd 
T  '  rj  in  the  Macedonian  tactic?,  and  accastomrd 
to  the  cloaa  arzay  of  the  phalaaz.  The  in- 
I  wUib  ba  bad  ac^ahad  vt&t  bit  euunir^  iiiea 
tras  now  so  great  that  he  inru<ted  into  thciii  a 
martial  spirit,  and  led  them  to  display  in  their 
anas  aad  military  equipments  that  lOTe  of  pomp 
aad  ipleaduaf,  vbiab  bad  been  formerly  exhibited 
in  their  fumitnre  and  private  dwellings.  There 
orrer  was  seen  a  more  btriking  instance  of  the 
fearer  ef  a  master  mind  ;  in  the  aoma  of  a  fnr 
months  he  transformed  a  liixurions  people  into  a 
aaiioo  of  aoldicn,  contidcnt  in  their  general,  and 
cafcrlaanollbelM.  The  Acbacna  were  at  that 
tiinf?  at  war  with  Machanidav  tyrant  of  Larcda**- 
moii ;  and  after  eight  months'  careful  tnuuing 
PbilopoeiBoa  adtaawd  agafawl  Aa  aacaqr.  Ma- 

'  ir  :d.i*  enti-red  Arcadia,  expectinr:  to  ravage  it. 
s*  ttsaal,  witheat  opposition  j  bat  upon  teaching 
Tsgea  he  waa  equally  pleaaad  and  sarprised  to 
hear  that  the  Achaean  army  was  drawn  up  at 
Msntineia.  He  accordingly  hastened  forward,  in 
full  expectation  of  a  omplete  Tictory.  The  battle 
was  fix^lbt  te  the  neighbourhood  of  Mantineia ; 
the  Spartans  were  utterly  defeated,  and  Machani- 
dan  fe',1  by  the  hand  of  Philopoemen  himself. 
(MacHAViDAa}  This  hut  Tictory  raised  the 
fiuDe  of  Philopoemen  to  its  highe«t  point  ;  and  in 
the  NemeaB  featival,  which  next  followed,  being  a 
Mnad  tina  general  ef  tbe  league,  he  was  hailed 
Vf  tbe  assembled  Greeks  as  the  liberator  of  their 
•HHMffy.  Ue  had  bow  to  a  great  extent  rendered 
tbe  A  ilM  I  ■!■  todepeadet  af  Mawdaa ji>  id  bad 
tberef*^  incnrrrd  the  hntrcil  of  Philip,  who  at- 
tsaaptad  to  remore  bim  by  assassination,  aa  he  had 
AfMai  t  bat  Us  traaflbciT  was  dlMafHad  la  IIbm, 

and  lm>nght  down  upOB  bito  Aa  baind  Mid  Oon- 
lampt  of  the  Qreekab 

Tbe  batUe  ef  ManliBda  laema  pcaea  to  «ba 
P<'lapaHMnt  far  a  faw  years,  and  accordingly 

Philop^/TTifTi  dt«appears  from  history  for  a  short 
tii&e.   ^Icautune  Nahis,  who  sooceeded  Machaoi- 
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dai  Ib  iba  tyranny  of  Sparta,  had  by  Aa  bmmI 

infamous  means  acquired  a  dangerous  and  formi- 
dable Dower.  Encouiaged  by  the  impunity  with 
which  be  bad  been  allowed  to  perpetrate  hu  abo- 
minable crimes,  he  at  hut  ventared  upon  gnaMr 
undertakings.  Accordingly,  in  b.  c  '2U2  he  sur- 
prised Messene,  and  took  possession  of  the  town, 
though  be  was  at  tba  tinia  in  alliance  with  the 
MeRftenians.  Pliilopoemen,  who  at  that  time  held 
no  office,  endeavoured  to  persuade  Lysippiia,  who 
was  then  genend  af  Ae  Isagve,  to  nuow  to  tba 
assistance  of  Messeno  ;  but  as  he  coald  not  prevail 
upon  Lyaii^oa  to  make  any  moT«aMnt,hegatliered 
togeAar  taBM  troops  by  his  privato  iaflaaaea,  aad 
led  them  against  Nabis.  who  evacuated  the  town 
at  his  approach,  aad  hasUlj  retired  into  Ijiiconia. 

daring  aHaBi|)t  af  tba  lobbar  Alef  of  Sparta 
roused  the  Achacans  to  the  necessity  of  prompt 
meesozes  for  the  purpose  of  repressing  his  incur- 
dona,  and  tbey  accordingly  elected  Phih)poeinen 
general  of  the  league  in  &a  The  niiUltf3r 
skill  of  Philopoemen  soon  gare  Nahis  a  oeTere 
chastisement,  lie  drew  the  mercenaries  of  the 
tyiant  into  an  ambush  on  the  borders  of  Laceaia, 
at  a  place  called  Scotitas,  and  defeated  them  with 
great  slaughter.  Philopoemen  was  sucmjded  in 
nia  office  Cyeliades,  who  was  regarded  ao  a 
partixan  of  Philip  ;  and  it  wa<  probably  this  reason, 
as  Thirlwall  haa  soggeaied,  which  induced  Philo- 
poenn  to  tdto  aaoAor  yvyagt  to  Ciatoi  aad  a^ 
Mmie  the  command  of  the  force*  of  Oortyna,  wbiA 
had  been  offered  him  by  the  inbabitanta  of  titot 
tawB*  TBb  abioBot  oaeaaiagod  Nabit  to  lanew 
his  attacks  upon  Megalopolis,  and  he  reduced  the 
citixens  to  stich  distreas,  that  they  were  compelled 
to  sow  com  ia  Ae  open  spaces  within  the  city  to 
avoid  stMVMion.  Philopoemen  did  not  return  to 
the  Peloponnesus  till  B.c.  194.  The  Mi  lmIoj  r.Ii- 
tana  were  so  incensed  against  him  on  account  of 
bis  kayjag  them  at  a  time  when  his  services  wwa 
so  much  needed,  that  they  nearly  passed  a  decree 
depriving  him  of  the  citizenship,  and  were  only 
pMfoalod  dNMa  doiag  ao  by  tba  iateipeaition  of 
Aristaenus,  the  genenvl  of  the  leapic.    But  the 

Ct  mass  of  the  Achaouu  gladly  welcomed  him 
:  again,  aad  naide  bin  ganetal  of  tbe  leagua 
in  B.C.  192.  Durinc;  l.i'^  alsence  in  Crete,  Ao 
Romaai  bad  conquered  both  Philip  and  Nobis, and 
bad  pfocbdmod  Ao  fadneadoneo  of  Greece.  But 
as  soon  as  FInmininus  had  left  Greece,  the  Ae(0> 
lians  invited  Nabis  to  commence  hostilities  again. 
The  tyrant,  noAing  loth,  forthwith  proceeded  to 
attack  Oythinm  and  Ao  other  maritime  towns  of 
Laconia,  and  made  incursions  into  the  territories 
of  the  Achaeans.  At  first  the  Achaeans  would  not 
take  up  arms,  and  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome  to  learn 
the  senate's  pleaMire  ;  but  the  danpcr  of  fiythium 
at  lengtli  become  so  presaing,  Aat  they  commanded 
Phibipwen  to  relieve  tbo  town  aft  oaea.  Hk  ab> 
tempt  to  effect  this  by  sea  failed,  in  consequence 
of  the  inefficiency  of  hia  fleet,  and  the  town  waa 
tdeiB  hf  ■■amh  oa  tboiary  day  that  Pbflopoomai 
beffnn  to  march  against  Sparta  in  order  to  create  a 
diversion  by  land.  Nabis  having  iufomation  of 
tbo  notremeato  of  PbflopooaiOB,  took  imwewlwi  of 
a  pass,  tlirnutih  which  the  latter  had  to  march  ;  but 
altbrntgh  Philopoemen  was  thus  taken  by  surprise, 
bo  eXUieated  himself  from  his  dangerous  position 
by  a  skilful  manoeuvre,  and  defeatai  the  forceo  of 
the  tyrant  with  such  slnuchtor.  that  scarcely  a 
fourth  port  was  believed  tu  have  reached  home. 
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AftariKvaging  Laeoda  vottalettod  tn  thirty  days, 

Pldlopocmen  reiumfd  Immc  covrrorl  with  glory, 
and  wa»  xeceived  by  hi*  countrymen  with  lo  much 
applaoM  and  dialinetioB  aa  to  gire  nmlmge  to 
Flamininiift,  who  did  not  feel  flattered  by  the  pa- 
lallelt  that  were  drawn  between  him  and  Philo- 
poemen. Shortly  aftar  tliaee  erenta  Nahis  was 
slain  by  the  Aetolians.  Philopoemen  thereupon 
hastened  to  Sparta,  which  he  found  in  a  state  of 
great  confusion,  and  partly  by  force,  partly  by 
penaasion,  mada  tha  city  join  the  Achaean  league. 

Thp  ftatp  of  fJreece  did  not  afford  Philnpoemcn 
much  further  opportunity  for  the  display  of  his 
military  abilities.  He  had  been  obliged  to  relin- 
qoisli  Ms  fond  dreant  of  making  the  Achacaiis  a 
laaliy  independent  power ;  for  the  Romans  were 
WMW  in  fiwt  the  UMMtm  of  Chwea,  and  Philopoe> 
men  clearl}'  saw  that  it  wmiM  Ik-  an  art  of  madnc&s 
to  offer  open  resistance  to  their  authority.  At  the 
MflM  tfana  he  pewrffd  that  th«a  wia  •  bmb  h»> 
tweon  servile  submission  and  actual  war ;  and  as 
the  lioicaaa  atill  recc^iised  in  wocda  tha  inda- 
pendtaoa  of  Iba  league,  Philopoemen  eAnd  ft 
solute  resistance  to  all  thi-ir  encroachments  upon 
the  liberties  of  his  country,  whenever  he  could  do 
so  without  affording  the  Romans  any  pretext  for 
war.  The  remainder  of  Philopocmen's  life  was 
chiefly  spent  in  endeavours  of  this  kind,  and  he 
accordingly  became  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the 
BeoHut  senate.  It  wae  in  pursuance  of  this  policy 
that  we  find  Philopoompn  advisinjr  the  Achaeans 
to  remain  qoiet  during  the  war  between  Antiochus 
and  tha  ReiDane  in  Qieeee ;  and  when  IKophanea, 
wlw  was  general  of  the  league  in  a  c.  191,  catjcrly 
ftfiiled  himself  of  some  disturbances  in  Sparta  to 
maha  war  npon  tha  citjr,  and  wm  eamamgad  in 
his  purpose  hy  Flamininus,  Philopoemen,  after  he 
had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  persuade  iuni  to  con- 
tinna  quiet,  hastened  to  Sparta,  and  by  his  private 
influence  healed  the  divisions  that  had  broken  out 
there  ;  so  that  when  the  Achaean  army  arrived 
before  the  gates,  Diophanes  found  no  pretext  for 
interfering.  The  Spartans  were  so  grateful  for  the 
services  which  he  liad  rendered  them  on  this  oc- 
casion, that  thiy  otYered  him  a  present  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty  talents,  which  ha  ftt  onca  declined, 
bidding  them  keep  it  for  the  puxpoee  of  gaining 
over  bad  men  to  their  side,  and  not  attempt  to 
oMTopt  with  meMj  good  ami  wha  waia  abaady 
their  friends. 

In  a.  u  189  Philopoemen  waa  Miin  elected  ge- 
nendof  thaleagna.  He  intndnaed  in  tUa  jaar  a 
change  of  some  importmce  in  the  constitution  of 
the  league,  by  transferring  the  place  of  assembly 
firan  Aegiom,  whieh  had  hitherto  pBaaawd  thia 
privilege  exclusively,  to  the  other  cities  of  the 
leagne  in  rotation.  Thia  innovation  was  intended 
todeprive  the  eld  Achaean  tewnaaf  their  aadtaira 
plifjl^es,  and  to  diffuse  the  power  more  equally 
among  the  other  cities  of  the  league.  Meantime, 
fresh  disturbances  had  broken  out  at  Sparta.  The 
party  than  whieh  had  shown  itself  so  grateful  to 
Philopoemen  was  |.robably  the  one  which  he  had 
placed  at  the  liead  ot  aiiains  when  he  annexed 
Sparta  to  tlie  league  ;  but  the  gr<  at  body  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  had  been  cst^^bli^lle^l  in  the  place 
by  Nabis  and  the  other  tyranU,  w.  re  opposed  to 
Philopoemen  and  tha  league.  They  especially 
dreaded  le<;t  bv  Philopoemen "s  influence  the  exiles 
ahould  be  restored,  who  had  been  expelled  by  the 
tynatib  mi  whaae  property  they  held  at  inMBb 


Thia  party  mtm  ablainad  tha  vffa  handE,  ptt  tto 

death  thirty  of  Philopoemen's  friends,  and  ra- 
nounoad  their  connection  with  the  league.  Aa 
aoen  aa  tfM  Achaaaaa  heard  of  llMe  prooeedinga, 
they  declared  war  against  Sparta ;  and   both  | 
Achaeans  and  Spartans  hiid  their  case  before  tlm 
Roman  consul  Folvins  Nobilior,  who  was  then  at 
Elis.    Fulvius  commanded  them  to  send  an  em- 
bassy to  Rome,  and  to  abstain  from  war  till  thi^r 
should  learn  the  pleasure  of  the  senate.    I  he 
senate  gave  them  an  vmakm  mtmm,  wkUk  thtt 
Achaeans  interpreted  as  a  permission  to  prnsectite 
the  war.    They  accordingly  re-elected  Philopoemea 
general  in  a  c.  1 88.  He  forthwith  mawhed  ■g^Wrt 
Sparta,  which  was  miable  to  resist  his  forces,  and 
was  compelled  to  submit  at  discreuon.   The  wuj 
in  which  ha  twalad  tiw  mdmppy  city  ia  a  lilai  I 
upon  the  inemnry  of  Philopoemen.  and  was  a  vio- 
lation of  those  prudent  principles  which  be  had 
Udmrto  neaamaadad,  and  had  ahn^  aetad  upon  I 

himself;  since  his  conduct  gave  the  Hnin.U;-,  h 
further  pretext  for  interffshng  in  the  affiairs  of 
Graaoa.    Bat  hia  pnaaiana  wm  roaaed  by  tha 
recent  exacntko  of  his  friends,  and  he  could  not 
resist  the  oppcftonity  of  exacting  from  Sjiarta 
ample  vengeanoe  fitr  all  tiia  wrongs  she  had  for-  j 
meriy  inflicted  upon  M<pia|inlii.  He  pnlta  death  | 
eighty  of  tlie  h  ndint:  men  in  Sparta,  commnnrleti  i 
all  the  iuhabtt^uits  wito  imd  received  the  IniiicUiM*  ' 
from  the  tyrants  to  leave  the  country  by  a  certain 
day,  razed  the  walls  and  fortifications  of  the  city,  ' 
abolished  the  institutions  of  Lycuigus,  and  cam-  I 
polled  the  dtiiens  to  adept  tito  Aohaeaa  Inwa  bk  I 
their  stead.    The  exiles  were  likewise  restored  ;  | 
and  three  thousand  citixena,  who  had  not  left  tho 
city  by  the  day  spectfad,  were  apprehended  mad  | 
sold  as  slaves,  and  the  money  arising  from  their  i 
sale  was  emfioftd  in  baildrng  a  colonnade  at  I 
Megalopolis,  whiah  had  ham  m  raiaa  ainea  the 

destruction  of  the  city  bj  GlaaOMMa.  Philopoemen 
despatched  Nioodemua  to  Bene  to  justify  his  con- 
duet,  but  the  aenate  ezpraaaed  their  disapprobation 
of  hia  maaaorae ;  and  Q.  Caectliaa  Metellus,  wIm 
was  sent  on  a  mission  into  Greece  in  &  c  1 85,  cen* 
sured  still  more  strongly  the  treatment  which  Sparta 
had  experienced. 

In  B.  c.  183  Philopoemen  was  elected  een»Til  of 
the  league  for  the  eighth  lime  ;  it  is  probable  that 
he  held  the  ofllea  te  tha  aaeanth  time  in  a  c  187, 
though  it  is  not  expressly  mentioned  (comp.  Clin- 
ton, F,H.  ad  ann.  187).  Philopoemen  waa  now 
seventy  Jtun  of  age,  and  was  lying  aide  ef  ft 
fever  at  Arpos,  when  he  heard  that  Dcinocratess,  i 
who  was  a  personal  enemy  of  his,  and  who  waa  ' 
aaently  supported  by  Phnudnia,  had  iadaeed 
Mepsene  to  dissolve  its  connection  with  the  league. 
Notwithstanding  his  illness,  he  immediately  haa> 
taned  to  If eg<Uopolis,  hastily  fnWaolid  ft  wdy  eC 
cavalry,  and  pressed  forward  to  Meaasfti^  He  fell 
in  with  Deinocmtea,  whom  he  attacked  and  put  to 
flight ;  but  a  fr^  body  of  Measenian  troops  having 
come  up,  he  was  obliged  to  retire,  and  while  he 
was  keeping  in  the  rear  in  order  to  protect  the 
retreat  of  his  troops,  he  was  stunned  by  a  foil 
from  his  horse,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  tha 
Messenians.  Deinocrates  had  him  dragged  into 
Messenc  with  liis  hands  Ued  behind  his  beck,  and 
afterwards  exposed  him  to  the  public  gaae  in  tito 
theatre  ;  but  perceiving  that  the  people  began  to 
feel  sympathy  at  his  misfortunes,  he  hurried  him 
ittle  ft  mmm  irngm^mi  ««  tht  momd  night 
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i*t"  capture,  m-nt  an  exfcuttiinor  to  liim  with 
»  cup  of  poi»on,  which  Phiiopoemen  drauk  otf 
pemif,  aftir  inquirinf;  wlnlfciff  lijconm  and  ^ 
aTslrr  had  rrached  Megalopoli*  in  nfety. 

Sich  wa«  the  nnwortky  end  of  this  great  man, 
vbd  died  in  the  name  year  as  his  great  contem- 
f>«3n(!«  Haniiikil  and  Soipin.  Tht  Hews  of  hit 
irnxh  hil«d  the  whole  of  PeloponnMn»  with  grief 
u-i  okSf.  An  SMembly  wat  iininedioiely  held  at 
MifalopoUs ;  Lyoortas  was  chos«n  fBMnU  and 
!CTad-d  Messenia  in  the  ftillowinj  year  with  the 
ztwtt  oC  the  Achaean  troop«  burning  for  revenge. 
Mill  wm  hM  WMte  far  and  wid«»  and  Debc 
mte*  and  the  chiefs  of  his  prirty  were  ohlifred  to 
|«t  SB  cad  to  tbetr  iire^.  The  body  of  Phiiopoe- 
wm  wm  hunt  wHk  ^nAt  pomp,  and  Ma  mmku 
vnr  .--v-d  til  M.'i:;iIopoli*  in  solemn  proccs'^inn. 
Tike  ttfa  wbidi  contained  tba  ashas  waa  carried  by 
tia  tiilwM  Pdybhia,  md  «w  imi&mA  by  h» 
zratefol  fellow-citizens  with  the  bitterest  sorrow. 
tii«  remains  were  then  interred  at  Megalopolis 
vkh  bccok  honours ;  and  soon  afterwards  statues 
flf  Ub  wava  awwiad  in  most  of  the  towns  belong*- 
"■7  to  the  Achnean  leapu'*.  (I'luLirch,  /.i/e  0/ 
I'-uupoemeM  ;  Poivb.  ii.  40,  x.  -M,  'J.5,  xi.  iJ — 10, 
xTi.  as,  nii.  23,  xxiii.  1,  2, !».  10,  xxiv.  .5,  9.  1-2 ; 
Liv.  xxxT.  '25 — *2M,  Hfi,  xxxviii.  31  —  .U.  xxxix. 
4^,  50  i  Pane  vui.  41^ — 52,  these  four  chapters 
an  A»  mH  laportant ;  aaa  abo  It.  39,  vii.  9, 
Tiil  i7.  ff  IS  t  Tbirl  wall,  MlDiy  ^O^MM^  VOL  fiii. 

%  TiM  fcte  af  M 4 

the  Great  married.  [Montma.] 

1.  A  fraediBaa  of  T.  Vinius,  and  consequently 
«dkd  T.  Vmroa  PmLOfoonm,  aMkled  Tumaia, 
Ibtviieof  Vinios,  in  mTing  the  life  of  hi^r  hti!<- 
hand  when  he  was  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs. 
K\  a  reward  for  his  fidelity,  Aognstns  afterwards 
aittd  Philopoema  ta  the  equestrian  rank.  In 
Appiaa  he  is  erroneonsly  called  Philemon  (Suet. 
jIm.  27 ;  Dion  Cass,  xlvii.  7  ;  Appian,  If.C.  iv. 

PHILfyPONUS,  JOANNES  ("Iwdnn;!  6 
Mtwt),  or  JOANN£i>  URAMMAaiCUS 
{iTm^mnwit\ m  Alaaadiiaa  aolialBr  af  gnal 
MMwa,  vhidi  he  deMTved  but  little  on  account 
ti  lis  aslRMM  dolliMsa  and  want  of  good  sense, 
<as<jM  •riUaaaai  baeaaaa  W  ivas  ana  cf  th« 
■■I  Uiorious  and  studious  men  of  his  nge.  lie 
fital  ia  the  seventh  century  of  our  exa ;  one  oi 
kb  writings  Physiea,  b  daltd  Uka  lOdi  af  May, 
617.  He  calls  himself  ypa^ariKuu  »u- 
dxQbtedly  because  he  taught  grammar  in  his  native 
tl>wx^  Alexandria,  and  would  in  earlier  timeB  hava 
)«cn  eaDod  ibrtoK.  Ha  waa  a  dtsdple  of  tba  phi- 
1  s  iphsr  Amninnins.  Although  his  renown  is 
id  noon  the  number  of  his  letirned  pro- 
aad  tha  estimation  in  which  they  were 
by  his  contemporaries,  than  upon  the  intrinsic 
vsba  U  those  works,  he  is  yet  so  strangely  cou- 
asilid  aaa  aC  cka  flMit  bspottanC  arents  of 
ills  time,  thoq^  aoly  through  subsequent  tradition, 
that  his  nana  b  ma  to  be  handed  down  to  future 
jwiraliiiBa.  Wa  alada  ta  Hw  capton  of  Alazn 
sndria  by  Amru  in  A.n.  639,  and  the  pretended 
esB^^nsion  of  tha  fiuaoua  Abxandnne  bbrary. 
It  b  k  tha  fim  faattmaa  Mdd  that  PhOoponus 
M^ted  the  Mohanuaedan  religion  on  the  city  being 
tiken  by  Amru,  wlience  he  may  justly  be  called 
Ika  last  of  the  pure  Alexandrian  gnunmariaas. 
»  the  aMT  fBii^  ba 


PHILOFONUa  S3] 

to  frmnt  him  the  possession  of  the  cnlehmtrd  library 
of  Alexandria.  Uaving  informed  the  absent  khaiif 
Omar  of  the  philosopharli  wbhaa,  Anm  lacaifad 
for  answer  that  if  tho  books  were  in  conformity 
with  the  Koran,  they  were  useless,  and  if  they  did 
not  agree  with  it,  they  were  to  be  condemned,  and 
ought  in  hoth  cases  to  be  destroyed.  Thus  the 
library  was  burnt.  We  now  know,  however,  that 
this  story  is  most  likelv  only  an  invention  of  Abu- 
1-faraj,  the  great  Anna  writer  ot'  the  13th  cen- 
tury, who  was  however  a  Christian,  and  who,  at 
any  rate,  was  the  hrst  who  ever  mentioned  such  a 
thing  aa  tha  humiaf  of  the  Akiandriaa  tifanry. 
We  consequently  dismiss  the  matter,  refcrrin?  tho 
reader  to  the  6ist  chapter  of  (iibbon's  ^  Decline 
aad  VUL*  It  b  attmaaly  daabtfbl  that  Phfla- 

ponu"*  bi'caiiie  a  M ohnniiiu-dan.  Hb  bTOurite 
authors  were  Piato  and  Aristotle,  whona  hb  ten- 
dency to  benay,  and  ha  was  eidiar  tha  famder  or 

one  of  the  first  ami  jirincipal  promotiTii  of  the  s*»ct 
of  the  Tritheists,  which  was  condemned  by  the 
comicfl  of  CoQttantinopb  of  681.  The  time  of  the 
death  of  Philoponus  is  not  known.  The  followbif 
is  a  list  of  his  works :  —  1 .  T&v  r-fiv  Vlwxxrwt 
KoafuyovUa^  i(,irinTTi>tcip  X&yot  f,  CummciUarii  in 
Moaaicam  CostHopomiam^  lib.  viii.,  dedicated  toSar* 
pins,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  held  that  see 
Irum  GlU  to  (i^d,  and  {lerhaps  G4l.  Kd.  Uraeca 
et  Latine  by  Hhlthasar  Corderius,  Vienna,  ISSOt, 
4 to.  The  editor  was  deficient  in  scholarship,  and 
Lambecius  promised  a  bettor  edition,  which,  how- 
atar,  haa  nat  appaaiad.  Phatfaw  (Mf.  end.  75) 
compares  the  ('nvnuvgonia  with  its  author,  and 
forms  no  good  opinion  of  either.  2.  DuputaHo  d» 
Pmiabi  *'ad  eakan  Gonuigomae,**  by  the  soma 
I'ditor.  n.  Kara  TlpSKXov  wtpl  olBiirtiTos  K6(rfJMV 
AuatiSy  Xoyoi  ai\  Adoemu  j*roeU  He  Aetrmitatti 
Mtmdi  Arpmrnenta  X  VIII.  SotvHones^  commonly 
called  De  jielemitate  Mmndi.  The  end  is  mnti« 
lated.  Ed. :  the  text  by  Victor  Trincavellns, 
V^enice,  1535,  fol.  ;  Latin  versions,  by  Joannes 
Mahotius,  Lyon,  1557,  fol.,  and  by  CospanisMai^ 
cellus,  Venice,  l.*>5!,  fol.  4.  I)<- ijuin'itf  DuUrctiM 
Clraeoae  Linguae  LtLtr.  VA.  Umece,  together  with 
tha  writings  of  some  other  gnunmariaas  and  tiia 
Thtmttrua  of  Variiius  Cann-rti Venice,  147'),  fol. 
15U4,  foL  \  ad  cakem  Lexici  Uraeco-Latini,  Venice, 
1534,  fhL  f  awMhar,  Aid.  ISM,  M. ;  BMel,  1582, 
fi)l.  ;  Paris,  1521,  fol.  5.  ^wayttrfil  rw  irp6t 
iiap9^¥  (nyMffUw  iiaup6pms  rwvi^vm  Ai{«wr, 
CfafltMlb  Fooaai  quae  pro  dbowB  mgmifleatioiie 
Acccntmn  dhi'mum  acctptVNi,  io  alphabetical  order. 
It  has  been  often  published  at  the  end  of  Oret>k  dic- 
tionaries. The  only  separate  edition  is  by  Krasmus 
Schmid,  Wittenberg,  1615,  8vo,  under  the  title  of 
iSfrifli,  tW.  tit  nlii  rrJiinf,  Joanni  Philojxiui  f>f  <>is- 
culuin  uii^i.-iMiiiuin  de  lJtJftrt:nUis  Viicum  Grxuxuruut^ 
quod  TuHum,  ^)irt/um,  Crieiiiiji,  dte.,  ta  whieb  b 
added  the  editor's  Dwtn^tatio  dr  /'ronvneiatiom 
(*raeca  Antiqma,  Schmid  appended  to  the  dic- 
tionary af  Phibpaaaa  dwvt  Sva  thnea  as  aindi 
of  his  own,  hut  he  si'pamtes  his  additions  from  the 
text.  Q.  CommgMtarii  ta  AmtoUUm,  via.  (1)  /a 
jimfjdba  Msa  Bl:  tha  text,  Veniee,  ISSS, 
fol. ;  Latin  versions,  by  Oulielmus  Dorotheas, 
Venice,  1641,  foL ;  Lueillus  Philaltheus,  ibid* 
1544,  1548,  1558,  1555,  foL  ;  Alexander  Joa-* 
tinianus,  ibid.  1560,  fol.  (2)  In  Ancdyitca  Posie- 
riora.  Ed.:  Venice,  1504,  fol.,  together  with 
Anonymi  Graeci  Conunentarii  on  the  same  work, 
ihida  lS34f  foLf  lafiiad  and  with  additbm,taifMhat 
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with  Eu«tratii,  episcopi  Nicarani  (who  lived  about 
1117)  Commentarii  on  the  lame  work.  A  Greek 
•dilioB  ttf  1584  b  wid  to  akmI.  Ltttfn  mions 
hy  Andrpns  OratiKjlus,  Venice,  1542,  fol,,  and 
Paris,  1543,  foL  ;  by  Martianiu  Rota,  VoDice, 
1559,  1568,  fel.  (8)  fu  qmahut  prkrrm  lArm 
Phmcorum.  Ed. :  tho  text,  cum  I^rriffatinne  Vic- 
tori*  Trincardli  ad  (Jatpnrum  Coatareaum  Cardi- 
iMlem,  Veni<«,  1585,  IbL;  LMtn  mbn,  by 
Oulielmus  Dorotheus,  Venice,  1539,  ibid.  1541, 
fn).  ;  n  better  one  by  Baptista  Raaariua,  ibid.  1558, 
lotii),  15B1,  foL  Philoponiu  speaks  of  his  Sckolia 
ta  tlia  sixth  book,  whence  we  may  infer  that  he 
rnmmontcfl  npon  the  fmir  I:ist  books  also.  (4)  In 
jAirum  unicum  Afelatrum,  The  text  ad  ailcom 
Olyniiiodori  **  In  Meteora,**  Venice,  155],  fol. 
Latine,  by  Joannes  nnptistiis  Cninotimi,  V»Miic.\ 
1&5U  lo«7,  foL  (5)  /»  Ltbrm  III.  dc  Anumt, 
M.  Onwea,  ««  TnMavalli  Epistola  ad  Nico- 
Inum  Ilodulphum  Cardinalem,  Venice,  1553,  fol, ; 
Latino,  by  Oeotianaa  Uwrcttta,  Lyon,  1544, 154tt. 
Voioa,  1554, 15«8  i  nrf  bjr  Matthaai  a  Bwm. 

YMiMb  1544,  1581,  alt  in  fol.  (6)  In  Libro*  V. 
Da  Chmmdkm  et  InUritu.  Gratce^  cmm  trottfor 
HoM  Aaaiami,  Venioa,  1527,  foU  togete  wMl 
Alexander  Aphrodiaesi,  Meteondogia.  (7)  In 
LUtroa  V.  De  O'eHtratioae  Animoiktm,  probably  by 
Philopouus.  Ed.  Urneco  cam  Ptotn  Corcyraei 
Efriatola  Oiaeca  ad  Andrcara  Matthacum  Aqna- 
TiTnm,  Venice.  15'26,  fol.;  Latine,  by  the  wune, 
ibid,  eodem  anno.  Black  letter.  (B)  /a  Ldtrot 
jr/F.  Mtlapllffmcorum.  Latine  by  Fraadaioa  Fa* 
tricttis,  Penan,  1588,  foL  Tba  text  «M 
published. 

Philoponoa  wnla  ntiiy  «lhtr  moAu, 

of  which  are  lost,  and  others  have  never  been 
publishad.  Fabriciua  givat  an  **  Indox  Scriptotum 
In  PhUapw  lit  Mmdi  Aalaniitala  mMDoialaraai,** 

;in(l  an  "  Index  S<Tiptonim  in  univ« T>i>  IMiilopniu 
ad  Axistotelem  Commentaxiia  memomtoruni,"  botii 
•r  great  length.  (  Fablta  BOL  Onme.  toL  x.  p.  639, 
«w. ;  Cave,  IIU,  Lit,  vol.  i.)  [  W.  P-l 

PHI LOSTK'PHAN US  (♦lAoerri^oj).  1.  A 
comic  poet,  bat  whether  of  the  Old  or  Middle 
Ceaiedy  ia  uncertain.  Athenaens  (viu  p.  293,  a.) 
quotes  from  his  AtJAiot,  in  which  he  appears  to 
have  satirized  the  parasitical  habits  of  the  Dehans. 
(MeliMka,J^CbM.(7raMkvol.Lpu4a8,  voLir. 
fb  589.) 

2.  Of  Cyrene,  an  Alexandrian  writer  of  history 
and  geegmphy,  the  friend  or  disciple  of  Callimu- 
chns,  flourished  umb  r  Ptolemy  II.  Philadclphus, 
about  B.  c  249  (Ath.  viii.  p.  331,  dL).  We  bare 
^Mtatiana  ftaai  tha  foUawfaj  varica  a(  hltt  Ils|^ 

itapa^oitcy  woraua/y  (Ath.  /.  c),  irspl  rwu  (v  rrj 
'Aaiff  irMssMT  (Ath.  vii.  p.  297«  L)  {  ^^fi  miamif 
(UariMer.  a  aw  Irpt^Mn  :  Sdial.  «4  AptUom.  Med, 
ill  1242  ;  Schol.  <i>i  Lw-c]Jtr.  447,  686X  of  which 
work  a  history  of  Cyprus  formed  a  part  (Clem. 
Alex.  Protrept.  p.  1 7  ;  Siebelis,  Pkamodemi  Frag. 
p.  70)  ;  rd  ijirfifMrriica  (iIar{K)cr.  s.a.  Berfyera)  t 
w*p\  tvpyjudrwy  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  1S8.  s. 
30ii ;  Plin.  //.  A',  vii.  5G.  s.  o7) ;  and  an  historical 
work,  the  titla  tt  wUeh  k  net  ipMMIel  (Pfat 
Lye.  23.) 

To  the  above  citations  several  others  might  be 
added,  bat  all  tha  axtait  title*  of  the  writing*  of 
Philngtephanus  have  been  mentioned.  Some  writers 
identify  hint  with  the  comic  poet  i  whether  rightly 
er  not  can  Mir  U  dttewilmd  <FIM,mL 
id. ii.  ^  158b1^faLiii.  fw  814 1 
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de  Hist,  Grarc.  p.  138,  ad.  W4 
F.  II.  I.  a.  24U.) 

3.  A  poet  of  MantineuL,  whose  hymna  ara 
quoted  by  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Hephae«tion,  bnt  "f 
wboin  nothing  furthw  is  known.  (Phot.  BM.  Cod. 
1 W.  p.  148.  41,  ad.  BbUmt.)  (P.  8.1 

PHILOSTO'RniUS  (*iKo<rr6pyto%\  .nn  n  c!c- 
siastical  historian,   lie  was  a  native  of  BohMOia 
in  C^ppadocia,  tha  mi  of  GHtoriBO  aad  Balampia. 
He  was  bom  in  the  reign  of  Valentiniui  and 
Valens  in  a.  d.  358,  according  to  Qothofredaa 
{Prolep.  ad  Pkiiod.  p.  5,  &c),  about  a.  d.  367% 
according  to  Vossius  {de  U¥i,€k'»p»9\A).  II« 
was  "20  years  old  when  Etmomioimoexpt'IIed  fram 
CoeMireia  [Eu.numu  .sJ.  Like  hb&ther  Carteriaii, 
he  wamly  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Eunoasiaa 
He  wrote  an  ecdesiasti;:il  history,  from  the  hereny 
ot  AriuH  in  a.  u.  ^UO,  down  to  the  period  wbcn 
TheodoMus  the  Younger  conferred  the  empiva  off 
the  West  on  Valentiiuan  the  Younger  (a.i>.  4"2.">. 
The  work  was  composed  in  twelve  book*,  which 
b^[an  respectively  wilk  tha  tvalfa  letteta  of  liia 
name,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  f.f  acrrstic.     In  tliia 
hkUxy  ha  kwt  no  opportunity  of  extoUij^  tho 
Arian*  a»d  RmwiiiMia,  whfla  ha  ihiioIwImoiI  tho 
orthodox  party  with  abu»e,  with  tho  single  ezoep* 
tion  of  Chegorius  of  Naxianxus.    Photius  ch&rgt^s 
him  with  iatroducing  gross  misrepresentations  aitd 
unfounded  rtoteoMrt^iA  0190  Ikat  his  work  ia 
not  a  history,  but  a  paneprric  upon  the  heretir*. 
Phiiostorgiua  nevcrtlu-le»!»  was  a  man  of  leannng, 
aad  was  possessed  of  considerable  geographical  and 
astronomical  kimwli  dp-.     Being  a  heretic,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  his  work  has  not  come 
down  to  aa.    An  aholioit  of  it,  howofot,  oraa 
iiKide  by  Photiu*  in  n  Reparate  work,  which  lias 
been  proienred.  Phuiius  characterise*  him  a*  being 
elegMit  fa  U*  style,  makbg  aoo  of  taMlioa  os- 
presiiono^  though  not  in  excess.  HisfgHOavon^ 
bowomv  oomatime*  harsh  and  £u»fetchod»  and  hia 
nariMivo  iavolvad  and  todMnet  (Phot  BIbt.  cod. 
xl.)    The  abstract  of  Photios  was  published  aft 
Geofva  ia  1643  by  Jac  Oodefroi,  or  Gothofredus, 
and  in  a  tomewhat  corrected  form,  with  a  uew 
Latin  tiansUtion  by  H.  Valerius  (Pvim  1878), 
together  with  the  ecclesiastical  histon,-  of  Theo- 
doritus,  Evngrius  and  Theodoras  ;  aIi>o  by  Head- 
ing, CujitoAr.  1720.  (FfeMo.A»U.(7r.  vii.  p.  420, 
kc.  ;  Voss.f/<'  ni>f.  Gr.  p.  313,  &c;  Scholl,  fAsse*. 
der  Gruxh.  LiL  vol.  in.  p.  3J  3.)       [C.  P.  M. J 

PHILOSTOHOIUS  («aaoW^X  a  physi. 
ci.m  in  tlie  time  of  Valentfaiian  and  Valens,  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  fourth  eamaiT  after  Christ.  He 
«M  tha  folhar  af  nifli«ria*  and  PooidodM,  aad 

is  Raid  to  have  been  the  chief  phvsician  of  his  ago, 
(Phdostorg.  Hist.  EccUs.  viu.  10^)  £W.  A.  G.J 

PHILO^TRATUS  {Mtrfmnt)  hietoricaU 
1.  An  Athenian,  who  seems  to  have  ft>l lowed  tbo 
infomous  trade  of  a  brothet-ke(>;>er.  lie  is  aa* 
tirised  by  Aristophane*,  who  calls  him  iruroAwni^ 
a  cross  betwom  a  dcg  aad  a  kau  (ArioLSy.  1084, 
Ljn.  957.) 

2.  Oi  Colonns,  is  mentioned  by  Demosthenes 
(r.  iMeid.  p.  535)  as  the  bitterest  accuser  of  Gha> 

brias,  in  the  fninous  trial  about  the  loss  of  Oropus, 
B.C  36G.  [CALUMTRATUa,  Now  3{  CWARaiiO,] 

He  appean  ta  haea  boon  tho  anna  ponea  who  ii 

spoken  of  in  the  oration  nLTiitist  Nmem  (p.  1352) 
as  a  fnend,  when  n  young  unnuurried  man,  of  Ly* 
liaa  tha  oophist,  who  probably  sbodd  aat  ho  idea- 
tiltd  alA  thi  coUmtod  onftar  of  dte 
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WVtl5Fr  the  aeciuer  of  Oiabiias  was  aliw  the 
ruueraal  grandfitUier  and  adoptivt  iUher  of  Pbae- 
cippM  i»  A  4mMU  point  (Dml  &  Pkmm.  pp. 

I'Mo,  1047.) 

3.  Thc£ath«of  PoleiBonUiephUo«oph«ft(Diaf. 
Lbfft.  ir.  If.) 

■J-  A  Rhrtdian,  who  commandt-d  a  qninini''r.'iTic 
Mith  great  bnveiy  and  distinction  in  the  battle 
•f  Chios  ia  which  Attahia  I.  and  the  RhodiuM 
dr:eat«d  PhOip  Y.  9t  MMdM  fa  &  SOI. 
(Poiybu  xTi  5.) 

5.  An  Epeirot,  who  in  b.c.  170  engaged  in  a 
fyit  fv  «■!■§  A.  Ho«tiIins,  the  Roman  consul, 
r  hi9  wnr  through  Kjieinig  into  Tbessaly,  and 
deavering  him  up  to  Pfn>euft.  The  deugn  would 
■Uynve  succeeded,  had  not  Hostilius  changed 
and,  harinp  nailed  to  Anticyra,  made 
thMioe  into  Theasaly.  In  the  following 
jmt  w  Aid  PMIaatwilM  ce-opantiiif  wiiiDnafiilly 
ia  Epeims  with  Cleva»,  the  Macedonian  general, 
•pnak  AjffUM  Qaadius.  (Fo^b.  uviL  14  i  lit, 

C  A  Itlndiaii  athlete,  who  in  a  GH  brihcd 
Hi  Mlpllitir  at  the  Olympic  games  to  allow  him 
ta  via,  and  wm  poniahed  ror  it  by  a  fine.  (Pans. 
T.  2I.>  [E.E.] 

PHILCSTRATUS  (♦t\«J<rTpoTot),  literary. 
Svidas  («.  r.)  mentions  three  of  this  name.  1.  Ac- 
csaiiBf  t»  Ub  the  first  was  the  son  of  Verui,  and 
IjtM  in  the  time  of  Nem.  He  practisfd  rhetoric 
ai  Athens,  and  in  addition  to  several  rhetMical 
wrote  forty-three  tragedies  and  tktatean 
ts,  K-i(^es  tr«-ati8es  entitled  rvuvcurnKSf, 
Btan^y  (wiiich  Meursius  thinks  should 
h»  writtn  tUpttim  ftsonfr),  wtfk  rptepMrnt^  JUda* 
•)  t^'wutxSr,  TlptfTta.  We  shall  reserve  further  no- 
UtM  of  haa  till  w*  come  to  speak  ctf  the  third 


'2.  The  most  celebrated  of  the  Philostrati  is  the 
hMpiphcr  of  ApoMoaiuib  The  distribution  of  the 
vriea  tMt  hev  tiw  name  haa  occupied  the 
and  diTided  the  opinions  of  the  ablest 
,  as  may  be  seen  by  consulting  Vossius  (</« 
Hid.  Chute,  p.  279,  ed.  Westermann),  Meursius 
{bimni.  FkilmimL  ^d  Philostrat  ed.  Olearius, 
!>.  TV.  Ac),  Jonsius  (d4  Script.  Hist.  Phil.  iii.  14. 


TiUeaant  {^liutoin  luttrperturs^  vol.  iii.  pp. 
■«.  9tt,\  lUndtte  (AiUL  Gnuc.  voL  t.  yp,  «40, 
l),  and  the  prr&ices  of  Olearius  and  Kayser  to 
editions  of  the  woriu  of  ttie  Philostrati.  At 
Ike  vcty  eatart  then  b  •  dUfcteaee  regarding  the 
r.-tme.  The  Bi'^^  lit-ptaruv  bean  the  praendinen  of 
/Was,  which  we  find  nowhen  efae  except  in 
Tmm  lailMtilleteMt  lelMtlMiicribdaB 
A'Henian.  Eunapius  (  Vit.  .^^  /^  prooem.) calls  him 
a  Laaaaa,  so  does  Syneaios  (  ViLDiem.),  Pbotius 
f Mi  Gad.  4i)  odis  Urn  a  Tyriok  Taelsea 
(CUL  «L  JSAt  4ft),  h»  llNM  weidM- 

'AXAot  8*  i<rr\p  6  'AttotJi, 

•here  by  rcadioig  'AAAmc,  we  might  lessen  the 
difleohy.   TW  Mai  nama  ef  aettl^  the  point  is 

by  eocsolting  the  author  himself;  and  here  we 
find  no  difficulty,  lie  spent  his  youth,  and  wan 
piefaably  bom  in  Lemnos  (  Vit.  Ap.  vi  J? ),  hence 
the  »unianM  of  Leauuns.  He  studied  rhetoric 
■adrr  Proclus,  whose  fithool  was  at  Athens  (  V.  S. 
iL21),  and  l>.id  opportunities  of  hearing,  if  he 
not  actually  the  pupil  of  some  of  the  foremost 
andiitlite  of  hie  liae(r.& U.  83. 
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§§  2,  3, 27.  §.  X)  If  wc  may  Mieve  Stndns  (s.  r. 
*p6mtiy%  Fronton  was  his  rival  at  Athena,  and 
probably  Ansinea,  who  alae  wm  oppaiad  te  Fna- 
ton,  and  ot  whom  Philostnjtus  speaks  (V.S.  ii. 
8d.S 4)  Mhia  intimate  friend,  was  his  coUeMue.  It 
ia  trae  that  SaldM  apeaka  ef  thia  PhfloalRlM  m 
TW  wpterif,  but  the  time,  that  ef  Soverua,  fixM  it 
to  be  Philoatiatna  the  biographer.  Aa  he  wm 
called  LaamiM  Ihni  hie  faiitii-place,  so  on  his  airind 
a:  Rome  from  Athens,  or  while  teaching  there,  he 
was  called  Atbeniensis,  to  distinguish  him  from  his 
younger  namesake.  The  account  given  by  Suidas 
of  his  having  been  alive  in  the  time  of  the  i  mperur 
Philip  (a.D.  244  — 24iO»  tallies  precisely  with 
what  we  find  written  in  his  own  works.  Clinton 
conjecturea  the  time  of  his  birth  tt  he  A.O.  182 
(F<isf.  ftoin.  p.  2.')7),  but  this  seems  too  lat*-  a 
permd,  and  we  may  tix  on  a.o.  172  aa  not  impro- 
bable. We  have  no  notice  of  the  tlnie  ef  Ide  ti^ 
moval  from  Athens  to  Romf,  Imt  we  find  him  a 
member  of  the  circle  (kvkAo*')  of  literary  mm, 
ilMlariaina  eapedann  when  the  pliiloioph&i  Jalk 
Domna,  the  wife  of  Severua,  had  drawn  veaad 
her.  (y,Jp.  i.3.)  It  waa  at  her  deaue  that  he 
wrece  tfie  nfe  ef  ApeUooiMb  ¥nm  die  aMiiwr  in 

which  he  spoaks  of  her,  rous  ^rtropiKods  irovToj 
A^ut  iv^nt^  ffol  ijowa'f'rro,  and  the  fact  that  he 
doea  net  dedicate  the  work  to  his  patroness,  it 
may  safely  be  inferred  that  she  was  dead  when  he 
finished  the  life;  she  died  a.  d.  217.  That  the 
worit  was  written  in  Rome  is  rendered  probable, 
from  Ilia  contrasting  the  sudden  descent  ef  i^Uf^t 
in  the  south  of  Spain,  with  its  gradual  approach 
in  GauL,  and  in  the  place  where  he  is  writing, 
dmS^o.  {y.Ap.Y.S.)  That  the  same  penon 
wrote  the  life  of  Apollonius  and  the  lives  of  the 
sophists,  a  fact  which  we  have  hitherto  awHrned, 
appeara  firea  the  fellewimr  tela.  He  diatiaedy 
affirms  ( I'.  Jp.  v.  2)  that  he  had  been  in  Gaul. 
The  writer  of  the  lives  of  the  aophiata  liad  alee 
been  in  Gaol  t  ftr  he  maotian  the  mirth  which  the 
lan^:ua;;e  i>f  the  ^phist  Heliodorns  to  the  eniperor 
CarucalUk,  while  in  Uaul  (a.  o.  2i;{),had  ocaisioncd 
him.  {V,S.U,  82.)  Thia  ia  confirmed  when  (  V.ii, 
ii.  6)  lie  refers  hia  reader  to  his  work  on  Apel> 
lonina,  as  well  known.  (T.  .V.  ii.  5.)  He  states 
that  he  wrote  these  lives  while  Asj.Kisius  was  still 
teaching  in  Rome,  being  far  advanced  in  yeaiB, 
(  r.  6'.  ii.  .'{.'5.  §  4.)  n<  >.it!i-«,  hr  di'dieates  them  to 
a  consul  named  Antonius  Cioniuums,  a  descendant 
of  Herodes  AtticM,  widi  whom  be  had  eeiw 
v(»rs<'(l  at  Antiiirh  concerning  the  sophists.  T!iis 
Gordiaims,  Fabricioa  supposes  to  have  been  Gor- 
^■BM  IIL  whe  WM  eomal  a,  n, 


fM  aad  341. 

{BiU.  Graec.  vol.  t,  p.  .552.)  Rut  to  this  Clinton 
justly  objects,  that  not  only  wouki  the  dedication 
in  tMt  raan  hara  hmmt  thn  lilhi  ef  i  iiapiili  eyi  inifMd 
of  ftrarot,  but  Gordian,  who  in  a.  r>.  2.3.')  was  only 
in  Ua  14th  year,  was  too  young  to  have  had  any 
each  comwMtiflB  m  that  refStrred  to.  {FasL  Horn, 
p.  255.)  It  may  have  been  one  of  the  other  Goiw 
diani,  who  were  conspicuous  for  their  consulships. 
(Jul.  Cupiud.  Gordian,  c.  4.)  As  they  were  skin 
A.  D.  238,  the  lives  must  have  been  written  prior 
to  thU  event.  And  nn  Aspa&ius  did  not  Rettlf  in 
Home  till  A.D.  235  ^Clinton,  F,Ii.  p.  245j  the 
lives  of  the  aapUiie  ««•  pe^ahljr  wiillM  ehenl 
A.  D.  237. 

Before  proceeding  to  particularise  those  of  hia 
wodo  wnUk  hata  anne  down  to  oa,  it  aaay  he 
te  apMk  at  their  general  ot^jeel 

V  a 
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and  style.  In  all  of  tliem,  exa'pt  tlie  lives  of  the 
gophists,  Phflostmtas  Mems  to  have  tntanded  to 

illustrate  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  teachers 
of  rhetoric  wen  in  the  habit  of  treating  the  various 
subjects  that  came  before  them.  Thej  amplified, 
oraainrated,  and  imitated  frithoal  regard  to  his- 
torical truth,  but  Hcilfly  as  a  species  of  gymnastica, 
wiiich  tntined  the  ntental  athlete  to  be  ready  for 
any  exertion  in  diHputation  or  speaking,  to  which 
he  might  be  called.  In  the  time  of  Philostnitun, 
the  sphere  was  circumscribed  enough  in  which 
Mpbiato  and  rbetorietans  (and  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  he  mnkfi  no  distinction  ln't'.vn  n  thom>  could 
dispute  with  safety ;  and  hence  arises  bis  choice  of 
themes  wMdi  hrnn  no  rsfarsnes  to  pnldie  evcnu 
or  tho  principles  of  puliti*  ;t1  action.  That  he  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  requirements  of 
i^ls  as  soitod  to  diflfarsnt  subjects,  is  proved  by 
his  critical  remarks  on  the  writings  of  his  brother 
sophists.  One  illustration  will  suffice.  While 
writing  of  the  younger  Philostratus,  he  says  (  V.S. 
il  33.  §3),  the  letter  written  by  Philostratns  on 
the  art  of  epistolary  correspondence  is  aimed  at 
Aspasius ;  for  having  been  appointed  secretary  to 
the  emperor  (Maziiain),  some  of  his  letters  were 
nofe  declamatory  and  controversial  (dywvKrraco^Tf- 
pmf)  than  was  becoming,  and  others  weie  deficient  in 
perspicuity.  Both  these  dHuneteiisties  were  nn- 
botittini;  a  prince  ;  for  whenever  an  emperor  writes, 
on  the  one  band  the  mere  expression  of  his  will  is 
■II  thet  is  reqnind,  and  net  ehbonte  reasoning 
(iyOvurjudruf}'  ovY  ixixt'pifiT(uiy),  and  on  th-.-  other 
per^icuitv  is  absolutely  necesttory ;  fur  he  pro- 
nemiees  ue  law,  end  perspicuity  is  Uie  bw>i  nter* 
preter."  And  in  the  introduction  to  his  EiVJrfj, 
he  makes  an  express  distinction  between  the  nuui 
fim^fuyos  ffo^KT^au,  and  him  who  inquires  se- 
riously regarding  the  origin  of  the  ait  of  painting. 
AVe  may  infer  besides,  from  an  expression  in  this 
introduction,  where,  speaking  of  p.iintint;,  he  saya 
of  it,  wAciw  (To<pll^rT(u,  that  in  hi^  view  the  jiro- 
fession  of  a  Hopliist  extendi'l  t  i  all  1  iiuls  nf  em- 
bellisbment  that  required  and  exhibited  invention 
and  the  power  of  pleasing  by  mere  manner.  The 
idea  ingeniously  stjtted  by  KavMM-  (I'ra^/.<i'l  ( >/«  r. 
JPhiL  p.  vi.),  that  it  was  also  his  aim  U>  restore  to 
Gieeee  her  aaeient  vigoaR,  by  holding  up  bright 
examples  of  her  past  glories,  does  not  8«?em  to  be 
borne  out  by  his  works.  As  to  his  style,  it  is 
ebametefiaed  by  enbenunee  and  gfreat  variety  of 
expression.  It  is  Bufiiciently  clear  excipt  wiien 
he  has  recourse  to  irregularities  of  coiutructinn,  to 
which  he  is  somewhat  prone,  in  addition  to  semi- 
poetiesl  phrases  and  archaisms,  which  he  employs 
witbnnt  scniplc.  And  as  he  undoubtedly  intended 
to  exemplify  various  modes  of  writing,  we  have  in 
bim  ff[rtrffiinirtit  ef  every  species  of  anomaly,  which 
are  apt  to  perplex,  till  this  peculiarity  !«•  under 
sttiud.  He  is  at  the  same  time  well  versed  in  the 
woriu  of  the  emtan,  philosophew,  historians*  and 
poets  of  Greece,  many  of  whose  expreRsions  he  in- 
corpomtes  Mrith  iiis  own,  especially  liomcr,  iie- 
ledetas,  Xenophen,  Bulpide^  radar,  end  De- 
mosthenes. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  works  of  PhiJo- 

I.  Tie  Li/r  of  AfHillontiu  of  Tyana.  A  full 
account  of  this  work,  which  has  principally  ren- 
dered Philostratus  distinguished,  is  given  under 
APOtl^Hiva.  [ VoL  I.  p.  '243,  &c.]  It  is  divided 
iito  e%ht  beolu^  and  been  the  title  Tiisrif 


Tviwia  'As-oXXwi'tov.  In  composing  it,  he  MeoHi  at 
<int  to  heve  followed  Herodotaseane  atedel,  when 

however  he  f«rs.'tkes  as  he  gets  into  those  ports 
where  he  finds  an  opportunity  to  be  more  rheto- 
rical, as  in  the  appearance  of  Philostratus  before 

Domitian  (viii.  7).    Kayser  {ibuJ.  p.  viii.)  thinks 

that  in  the  latter  part  he  had  TbncyditU'«  in  l  is 
eye,  but  Xenophon  seems  rather  to  Lave  ix-ea  ius 
model 

!     It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  all  the  works 
that  have  been  written  in  whole  or  in  part  re|{ard- 
ing  this  life  of  ApoUonius.  An  eiaiiwtion  or 
notice  of  them  will  be  found  in  the  prefacs  ci 
Oleadus  and  of  Kayser.    The  work  itself  was  tint 
pnblisbed  by  AMoa,  IBOX,  Yeniea,  fbU  with  • 
Ijjitin  tntnslation  hy  Aleniannus  Khiniicciini<,  .-ii'<? 
along  with  it,  as  an  antidote,  Eusebius,  ooutn 
mendtm.  The  other  editions  bavinir  this  wock 
contain  the  whole  works  of  Philostratus,  as  will  be 
mentioned  afterwards.     The  life  of  Apollonios 
(  with  a  commentary  by  Artus  ThooMs)  was  trana* 
latfd  into  French  by  Blaise  de  Vigenera,  I59tt,  3 
vols.  4to.,  and  repeatedly  republishcfl.  the  trans- 
lation being  revised  and  com-cted  by  Fed.  Morel^ 
one  of  the  editors  of  Philostratus  ( Riyle,  art.  Afnt" 
ftmins  7'vfmiicus).    A  translation  of  the  two  first 
books,  with  notes  professedly  philological,  but  only 
partly  so,  and  partly  containing  a  commentnrr  eiiP 
hitter  infidelity,  was  published  in  London,  1  f;;;(). 
fuL   The  tianshttira,  and  probably  the  j>bilologicai 
noise,  both  of  wbldi  erinee  modi  reeding  but  not 
aceiiniti'  scholarship,  are  by  Charles  lilonnt,  <vboM» 
tragical  end  is  told  by  Bayle  (Le.),    The  other 
notee  wen  partly  derived,  it  h  seid,  fi«n  •  nuuin- 
^ript  of  Lord  Herbert    This  translation  was  pio> 
hibited  with  severe  penalties,  in  1683,  bat  was 
twice  reprinted  on  the  Continent 

II.  The  Lirfi  of  thtt  SopltitU  {Blot  So^iirrcSify, 
This  work  bears  the  following  title  in  its  dedicas- 
tiou  in  the  best  MSS. : —       Aa^s-poTctTw  uvdry 
'APTwyiif  TopSuuf^  ^di/lot  ^lA^rparov.    ( )f  A n- 
trinius  fJordianns  nieritinn  has  !«'eii  already  made. 
'I'liu  author  states  the  object  of  bis  book  tu  be  two- 
fold—to write  the  hiatery  of  phiiosopherB  wbe  had 
t!ic  c'lamcter  of  being  sophists,  and  of  tbo«e  who 
were  par  txctUcnce  (^icvpltts)  sophisU.    This  dis* 
tinction,  which  is  iraO  meriked  by  Synesius  (im 
Vita  Jyimi."),  was  firi^t  point^-d  out  in  more  recent 
times  by  the  acute  Perixonius  (in  his  preface  to 
Aelian,  P.  H,  ed.  Oronor.  1781,  p.  48,  &c),  and 
is  essential  to  elucidate  the  chronology  of  the  I,i\  -•». 
In  his  J'rooemitm  Philostratus  makes  an  instructive 
distinction  between  the  philosophers  lutd  the  so- 
phists.   Philosophy  doubts  and  investigates.  The 
sophist^sart  takes  its  grounds  fur  gmnted,  and  em- 
bellishes without  investigation.     The  funner  he 
compares  to  the  knowledge  of  futurity,  rar.  fally 
fiimied  from  tin-  nbst-rvation  of  the  stars,  the  latter 
to  the  divine  aJ/UUiu  of  the  oracular  tripos.  Agniu, 
in  the  histoty  of  this  art,  he  baa  two  periods,  eha- 

nu  tcriz  ■<!  by  tbrir  s-ibjects.  The  sophi«ts  of  tb« 
first  period  discussed  such  subjects  as  courage,  jos- 
tleB,dirineand  bomen^nd  eosroogony  ;  the  eeesnd 
pn^sentod  lively  representations  of  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  and  in  general  individualixed  more  the  subiecU 
pressnled  by  Mitaty.  In  this  respect  the  sophists 
seem  to  have  borne  to  philosophers  much  the  seme 
rehition  that,  in  modem  times,  historical  fiction 
docs  to  history.  He  also  states  that  the  main 
distinction  of  a  eophist  was  the  power  which 
he  had  eier  hoifH^  and  diwnmei^  ia  eaaiM»> 
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6m  with  thill  the  iDtroductioo  of  •zteinponir 
BNW  daqnenee.   Snidai  statat  flat  tbit  work 

it  compo— d  of  fimr  bookss  but  this  must  be  a 
niiitake,  aa  we  hare  only  two^  Nor  have  two 
bxks  Wn  lott»  for  not  only  dots  Philostratus 
brmy  down  the  kiilMy  to  his  own  timcK,  Imt  in 
V'-  'I-  iloiiion  he  expn-KNly  mentions  two  books,,  aR 
tu::^^>iikiug  the  whole  work.  Of  course,  we  have 
aiC,  IB  ■  biogtapby  ezpreMly  authentic,  the  em- 
brOialDBOBta  which  we  find  in  the  life  of  ApoUo- 
ns.  Tht  best  description  that  can  be  given  of 

is  ifaH  of  Eunapios  (  Vit.  Sb;>A.  p.  5),  that 
f'  '  t-an;-*  has  written  the  lives  nf  the  most  dis- 
Uii^uisttcd  kopbistt,  without  minatenest  and  graoe- 
hulj  {ii  iwdipotK^t  itrrA  x4^*«^)-  Okvhn,  M- 
k»wing  the  sutrcfstion  "f  Peritonius  and  att<  ii(lii)^' 
totlM  dirtiBcuon  made  by  Philostcatus  between  the 
•Uett  and  tha  aion  iceent  scbeob  ofThetoric,  with 
§>-U  propriety  divides  the  Laves  into  thre«  parts,  of 
which  the  first  is  the  shortest,  and  conuins  mere 
ooiices,  in  mo«t  casn,  of  the  sophistic  philosophers, 
fcyMiMg  with  Kudoxiu  of  Cnidas,  &  c.  366,  and 
wdmg  with  Dion  ChrA-fiostora  and  Farorinus,  a 
coatcioporarj  of  llerodes  Atticu%  on  whom  he 
4«cll»  a  little  mote  fullj— eight  UvM  in  all.  He 

brgins  with  the  sophists  proper  of  the  old 
«.kool,  commencing  with  Gorgias  (bom  about  a.  c 
4»\  wad  mimg  with  Isocrates  (bora  a.  a  438), 
« ho  (eight  in  oil )  may  lie  mul  to  belong  to  the 
ttaaoH  «l  Ooigia^  He  begins  the  newer  school  of 
■plirtivilk  A«MUMt(who«MboniB.c:  889), 
Waich  seem*  mainly  introductory,  and  to  prove  his 
FHitioo  that  the  modem  school  was  not  entirely 
arw,  k«t  M  its  orlgia  to  &r  baek  w  th«  tima  of 
Aetcbines.  He  passes  iniraediatcly  thereafter  to 
ife  tine  of  Nicetaa,  about  a.  d.  97,  and  the  first 
Uok  ends  with  Secundus,  who  was  on  of  tho  in- 
*imtan  of  llerodes  Atticos,  bringing  the  sophisli 
t<n  liw's  down  to  the  same  period  as  the 
^--^iijiac  philosophers.  The  lecond  book  k^gins 
«m  Berodes  Atticus,  about  ▲.n.  149,  and  cun- 
tiaoef  with  the  lives  of  his  contemporaries  and  of 
their  diiaples,  till  the  ruign  of  Philip,  nUmt  a.  d. 
347,  as  hti  baaa  already  stated.  It  consists  of 
tliirtT -three  lives,  and  ends  with  Aspasius,  The 
pnac^  valae  of  this  work  is  the  opinion  which  it 
(■Um  li  to  farm  tha  nerito  of  the  parties 
treit^d  of,  as  the  taste  of  Philostratus,  making  al- 
lovsaos  far  his  luepossessions  as  a  rhetorician,  is 
ff,  and  ii  conBrmwi  \sj  tha  maaiiia  wo  have  of 

VAv.'!  of  the  productions  to  which  lu-  r.  f  rs,  as  in 
tile  caae  of  Aeschines.  Tha  work  is  tinctured  with 
dMtariml  amplification,  froat  vhieh,  prohably,  he 
•mU not  whaOy  free  hia  styla.  His  opportunities 
sf  kaswisdge  regarding  the  personages  of  his  second 
task,  atunp  it  strongly  with  genuineness.  Bcgin- 
with  Herodes  Atticus.  he  had  conversed  with 
jBti*N  that  knew  him  (ii.  1.  §  5 ).  and  so  of  Ari»to- 
d«»  (li.  3),  Philager  (li.  0.  ^  2),  and  Aiitianus  (iL 
^fSV  He  was  per«>onally  acquainted  with  iJa- 
■"Oio*  (ii.  f).  §31.  and  had  received  instruction 
fan,  or  was  intimate  with  Frodus  (iL  21.  §  1 )  and 
A«ipMr(i.94.  |3)  ;  fcal^  haaid  Hippodromus 
(h.  27.  §  3)  and  Hcliodonii  (il  3-2).  and,  in  nil  prt>- 
^i^tjt  Aaaaaias.  Uenoe,  another  valuable  cba- 
*w*m>tis  of  Aoao  k  tiM  iacideotal  gihnpaes 
X^ry  crivc  u<  of  the  mode  of  training  rhetoricians  ; 
ftiid  of  this  Kayser  has  made  a  judicious  use  in  his 
fn^totlowocksof  Philoatrntu.  Thittraaliso 
'  ^-  ^pfiMrtd,  along  with  the  works  of  Lucian,  the 
uffsiffiis  «f  ^'HtftitTT-^  oor  asthor*a  'HfrniA  and 
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£uc($v«s,  at  Fkvonce,  in  1406  ;  the  Aldine  editaoa 
at  Venice, ill  IMS;  and,  by  itself,  in  1516,  em 
Aedibus  S(^urerianisj  in  a  Latin  translation  by 
AntoniiM  Bonfinius.  Then  in  Greek,  along  with 
the  'Hpwiicd  and  Llit6rtt,  and  the  same  tmnhlatiou, 
at  Venice,  in  1S50  (Kabric  HiU.  G'raec  vol.  v. 
p.  5.5.H).  Kayser,  in  1 8.31,  published  at  Heidelbei^ 
critical  notes  on  ihese  Lives.  In  1837,  Jahn  con- 
tributed at  Berne  SynUtolae  to  their  emendation 
and  illustration  ;  and  Kay ter  published  at  Heidel- 
berg, in  ItiSti,  an  elaborate  edition,  with  Notm 
PMbrwM,  odited  and  inoditcd,  and  twotnatboa, 
commonly  ascribed  to  L<ician,  one  of  which  ho 
claims  for  Galen,  and  another,  to  bo  hereafter 
netiead,  far  PhUoatoitaa. 

III.  Hcrolca  or  /Irmicus  ('HpwKfd,  Olear. ; 
'HoBNads,  Kayser).  The  plan  which  Philostiatus  haa 
IbUowod  in  uk  woiic  ia  to  introdnea  a  Phoenietaii 

merchant  conversing  with  a  Thraciun  vintager,  near 
the  town  of  £liius  (f  roosMi.  iii.J.  The  latter  ia- 
▼itea  the  merchant  to  his  Tineyard,  and  whoa 
■eated,  they  diaeouiao  concerning  tho  heroea  on- 
gaged  in  the  Trojan  war.  The  vintager  is  under 
the  especial  patronage  of  the  hero  Protesilaus,  w  ith 
whom  ho  is  intimately  acquainted,  and  who  ipanda 
his  time  partly  with  liini  (Kleus  was  sacred  to 
Protesilaas),  and  partly  with  the  shades  be> 
law,  or  at  Phthia,  or  at  ^  Traad.  Ho  then 
proceeds  to  discuss  many  points  connected  with  tho 
Trojan  war,  on  the  auibunty  of  I'rotesilaus,  to  the 
paat  aalonidnMBt  and  do^t  of  his  guest,  dwoU- 
ing  longest  on  the  great  merits  of  Pahiniedes  and 
tho  wrong  done  to  him  by  Homer,  in  concealing 
his  famo  and  enltlDg  that  of  hia  enemy  Ulysoca. 
He  introduces  nunierouH  incidents  from  the  cydio 
poets,  from  tho  trRgedians,aud  of  his  own  invention. 
It  ia  OB  da  whoia  not  a  pleasing  work  ;  and  the 
aouoo  of  the  unpleasant  feeling  is  rightly  traced 
by  Oothe  aa  quoted  by  Knyser  (p.  iv.  of  the 
Prootmiim  to  the  'Hpttuiit  in  his  edition  of  the 
whole  works  of  Philostratus).  Various  conjectuna 
have  T>een  fonned  as  to  the  4ibject  which  Philostni- 
tua  had  in  view  in  writing  litis  treatise.  Olearius 
thinks  that  his  object  was  to  azpeaa  the  &ults  of 
Homer.  Kayser  thinks  it  was  written  partly  to 
please  Caracaiki,  who  deemed  himself  another 
Achilles, — and  henca  haeonjoetnraa  that  it  waa 
compo8*.'d  between  a.  d.  21 1-  217, — and  partly  to 
furnish  an  antidote  against  tlte  false  morality  of 
Homer.  In  tho  hit  notion  he  may  bo  oomet 
enongh  ;  but  there  is  nothini;  to  huppurt  the  first,  as 
there  is  not  a  sentence  that  can  be  stiaiaed  to  bavo 
anyalla»OtttoCBniealU,andFR]aiBedeai»the  great 
object  of  the  vintiuer'.s  laudations.  If  one  might 
hazard  a  conjecture  as  to  the  main  object  that  Phi- 
lostnitns  had  in  riew,  if  he  actually  intended  any- 
thing more  than  a  mere  rhetorical  daaaiptian 
of  mythological  incidents,  cnllecteii  from  various 
sources,  it  is  that  he  wrote  thisi  work  to  iiluxtrate 
a  collection  of  pictnres  having  mythological  sabjecta, 
- — perhap^in  tne  palace  of  Julia  L>omnii.  It  isccrtain 
that  a  gn'ut  part  of  it  is  written  much  as  tiie  Ictter- 
preaa  waeription  of  engravings  is  often  composed 
in  our  own  day.  The  rineyard  in  the  introduction 
might  be  suggested  by  a  landscape.  Then,  throi^h> 
oot  he  dwoK  on  tha  perianal  appeanuwo  of  tbo 

heroes.  Hence  fJrote  (/rt«./on/  of  (,'iirct;  vol.  i.  p. 
611)  draws  the  inference  that  the  real  presence  uf 
the  hero  was  identlftod  with  hia  statue.  Tho 
truth  seems  to  that  the  statue  or  pictur.'  fur- 
nished (hi  portnui  of  the  hiro.   Evory  page  of  tho 
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Umnca  funmhes  uutaocet  cS.  tku  :  one  will 
•nfiee.  In  th*  fifth  jmt  of  the  war  AntHoditM 

requests  Achilles  to  intercede  for  hirii  with  Nestor, 
Ibat  he  may  be  allowed  to  take  a  abare  in  the  en- 
terpriu.  Achillea  obtains  pennlMioa  ftr  Um,  and 
Nettflt^  proad  of  his  son,  introdaces  him  to  Aga- 
memnon. Then  occurs  the  following  picture: — 
**  Antilochu^  stood  close  beside  and  lower  than  his 
fitther  (ihrd  learpX  ),  blushing  and  looking  down 
on  tho  sifounJ,  and  yazt'd  on  by  the  Greek »,  with 
CO  less  admimtion  tlian  that  which  Achiiles  him- 
a^  iaapirad.  The  godlike  ippMmnce  of  the  one 
overawed,  that  of  tha  othoT  «M  plailing  and 
gentle   (iii.  2). 

Thaiin^editioiittf  tUawwIc  WW  dHit  abeady 
stated  under  the  Blnj  (Toipicniiv.  It  was  translated 
into  Latin  by  btephanus  Niger,  BCiian,  1517. 
Than  ia  n  afition  o]r  BelMeiHidai  Pviii  1M9< 

IV.  Imujiiuf  {fiKovet).  This  it  MTldnly  the 
author^s  most  pleasing  woik,  exhibitnig  gnat  rich- 
nesa  of  fiuicy«  power  and  Tariaty  off  deieription, 
and  a  rich  exuberance  of  style.  The  subject  was 
suited  to  him,  and  he  to  the  subject.  He  has 
escaped  from  the  trammels  of  an  artificial  criticism 
hf  wUdl  he  is  fettM«d  in  the  Heroka,  Alike  in 
pmnpinu  nnd  in  depicting  sinple  objects,  he  mani- 
fests a  complete  mastery  nf  what  a  picture  ousht 
to  be.  The  frame- work  of  the  Jimilalion,  wUch 
connists  of  two  hrxikn  (Suidas  erroneously  says 
four),  is  briefly  as  follows.  After  an  introduction 
in  which  he  eompai«a  poetry  to  painting  and  eta* 
tnary,  ho  represents  himself  as  having  gone  to 
Nniies,  with  no  intention  of  practising  his  art  as 
n  ifcelaridHi  Re  Kfed  fn  a  vffla  oat  of  the  dty, 
where  there  waw  n)i  <  \-c('llent  collection  of  paiiit- 
lOM.  Hu  host  had  a  son  who  used  to  watch  him 
traile  examining  the  pictimik  At  onee  to  gratify 
hfan,and  to  free  hlms  fi  im  the  importunities  of 
kome  youths  that  h:ui  besought  him  to  exercise 
liis  art,  he  emplored  himselif  in  explaining  the 
subjects  of  the  pintings  ;  and  dlla  ezpUmation 
forms  the  work.  'J"h«  paintinp^  preinnt  viirifnis 
subjects  ia  which  he  can  display  his  sicquaiiitancc 
both  with  poets  and  historians,  —  they  an  nytho- 
logicnl,  historical,  biographiail,  landscapes  with 
figureei  and  allegoricaL  They  consist  of  thirtT-onc 
in  Iha  fint,  m  thivt^thna  in  tha  Moond  hook. 
Though  Silli?  («.  r.  Ruf>hramr  I.)  gives  an  un- 
&Tonrable  view  of  Philostiatus  aa  a  judge  of 
pninttngs,  the  opinion  of  cfitieo  aeena  to  m  w  but 
iinaniuiniis  in  his  favour.  He  is  fond  of  reft-rriiiL' 
to  works  of  art«  and  his  wxitii^  abound  with 
proofii  that  he  had  etndied  ^  iali|eet  ctnfUly. 
It  ie  len  certain  whether  his  description  refers  to 
an  actual  collection^  or  whether  he  had  not  in- 
vented the  subjects.  The  question  is  a  difficult 
one  to  decide.  On  the  one  hand  is  the  great  dis- 
tinctne59  nnd  vividness  of  the  details  ;  on  the 
other  he  mentions  no  artist's  name — iic  altiulcs  to 
no  pietnn  frtridi  is  certainly  known  or  described 
by  any  other,  nnd  in  his  description  nf  Pantheia 
(iL  9)  he  shows  how  any  man  may  follow  out  the 
men  MntenMnt  of  in  IiisloriGil  fist  (in  this  case 
made  by  Xenophon),  so  as  to  dmw  a  picture  of 
each  inodent.  We  may  thenftn  expect  that  hia 
objeet  waa  to  rival  tba  paintei'a  art  by  the  ihetori- 
cian'H,  as  he  rivals  the  jwiet's  hy  tlio  [mint.  r'a.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  haa  been  properly  remarked  by 
Knyser  that  no  objeedon  to  Am  nality  of  Am 
ji'i  'urea  can  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  a  few  of 
the  demi^tiiKM  conluii  two  «  mon  aimaitaaooiia 


actions,  for  that  was  not  onknowu  to  the  ancient 
aftittB.  (PmeCst.  p.  iv.) 

The  first  edition  of  the  Greek  toxt  baa  1m -en 
already  noticed.    It  was  translated  into  Latin  byr 
Stephanus  Niger,  along  with  the  Htroiea  and 
parts  of  other  authors,  and  published  at  Milfin  in 
I5'21.    It  was  tronsUted  into  French  along  with 
the  simiUr  work  of  the  younger  Philostmtus,  nrifi 
the  itt^pdata  of  Callistnitus,  with  engravings  and 
a  commentary  hy  RIai-tc  de  Viirenere  in  1.57B,  anrj 
often  reprinted.    But  Olearius  speaks  slightin^lj- 
of  all  that  Vigeaem  haa  done.    These  three  worlcs 
have  generally  gone  together.    The  best  edition  is 
that  of  Jacobs  and  Weicker,  Leipaig,  182o,  ia 
which  the  ktter  explained  the  aithiBenl  lUlnila 
illustrative  of  the  an.-haf<iloi:ical  department*  Xhw 
text  is  revised,  and  a  comiuentanr  of  JMA  ealuu 
added  by  Jneaba.   Reyne  pubUined  fflvaliMioiM 
of  Philostratus  and  Callistratus,  Giittingen,  178(» 
— 1801.    The  following  list  of  iUnatntiTe  worka 
is  taken  fton  Kaiyiai^  Pnmmkmi  —  Torkiii 
Badea,  CommaU.  dtAHt^S^e.  PkUotlnM  ileacrdu 
Imagin.  Ha&u  1792;  C  O.  MUller,  m  Archnr^ 
logia^  passim,  e.  g.  18,  702  ;  Weicker,  Jihetni^  hrs 
Mtueuniy  1834,  p.  411;   Raoul- Hochette,  I'cirtl. 
AnL  incAlit.  ICO;  Creuser,  Symboiik^   ii.  iit. 
4*27,  &c  3d  edit. ;  Gerhard,  Aamerl.  Vascnyem.  i. 
12;  lleyne,  Ojnm,  Ami,  t.  pp.  15,  S8, 
Giithe,  Werkc^  vol.  xxx.  p.  426,  Stuttgart,  1840  ; 
Fr.  Passu w,  Zeitsckri/l  fur  Hie  AlierUmmgteuuem' 
Kka/t,  1836,  p.  571,  Ac   The  peasllniUlity  «f 
painting  from  the  descriptions  nf  I'iiilostmttiw  lias 
been  proved  br  Giolio  iComano  and  by  M.  d« 
Schwted,  tile  Httar  of  wlieni  bn  ndemed  tin 
walls  of  tlie  Mii^etun  of  CarUruhe  with  scvcml 
paintings  borrowed  from  them.   (Kays4>r,  L  r. ) 

V.  lapittolae  {hnmMt^  Tbfoewere  probahly 
composed  before  he  settled  in  Rome,  as  the  )K>at 
MSS.  bear  the  title  ^iKwrrpirov  'ASrfmiou.  Thoy 
are  seventy- three  in  number,  and  are  chit-tly 
specimens  of  aaMlflCJ  letters  ;  hence  Suid.ns  calb 
them  IptariKas  ;  or  perhaps  he  had  n"t  the  full 
I  collection.  Kayser  thinks  that  he  published  in 
I  his  life-time  two  editions,  the  one  in  his  yoadi, 
of  which  the  letters  are  full  of  fire,  and  the  other 
more  contemnlative,  and  issued  in  his  old  agew 
The  cut  of  Ma,  bewnver,  eenw  to  be  no  ethe««> 

wise  varied  than  to  suit  liis  aim  of  Rhowini;  the 
vemtility  of  his  powers.  They  present,  in  genenl, 
the  nam  aobjeeti,  and  an  tnnted  in  the  mmiw 
^v.lys  as  amatory  epipnims,  wiili  a  few  that  ana 
satirical,  and  one  to  Julia  Domna  in  de£eDoe  of  tin 
sof^neti.  To  tiieee  ii  added  a  letter  on  letter> 
writing,  which  OK-arius  attributes  to  Philostratus 
Lemnius,  and  Kayser  to  our  Philostratus,  with  a 
fragment  on  the  union  of  Nature  and  Art,  which 
is  probably  a  portion  of  a  rhetorical  exercise. 

Sixty-three  of  these  letters,  including  the  letter 
I  to  Aspasius,  were  published  by  Aldus,  149SL 
Meumos  added  eight,  which  he  pabliahed,  witb  • 
dissertation  on  the  Philostrati,  at  the  Kljscvir 
press  in  iClU,  and  supplied  the  lacunae  of  several 
others.  Oknin  ndrnd  tbne  men  in  Uo  ndition 
of  the  collected  wnicai  There  is  a  <ii<panite  aditaOB 
of  these  lettera  bj  Jo.  Fr.  Boiieonade,  Pttia  md 
Leipdg,  184S. 

Of  the  colh'cted  works  of  Philostratns,  th-^re 
ii :  —  1.  The  edition  of  Fed.  MoreUiiu,  J'nris  1  UOH, 
eontatning all  the  wnrittiibofnnientiooed.alung  with 
Eusebius  contra  Hieroelem,  the  Etxtiycs  of  the 
joni^  PhilMtatnsand  the  inffdinu  of  CaU^ 
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tntet, acc<ni>panied  with  a  Latin  translation.  This 
rdiCMB  b  of  little  valae.  2.  That  of  Oleoritts,  in 
3  T«k  fefioi  Lripsig,  1709.  It  Ino  tlio  letten  of 
iipoUooiaft  added  to  the  li»t  of  works  contained 
In  the  edition  of  Morelliua,  the  additional  letten 
•pokcD  of  above,  and  a  reTi»ed  Latin  translation. 
P>w  iltaa  to  Aia  oditioB,  BentJey  and  otben  had 
mntptnplrttfd  an  odition.  Indeed  Bentley  hod 
g,  ^a*  so  for  to  ()ubli>h  a  tt[Mxinien  sheet.  Un- 
h*pf8y,  tko  design  was  not  executed  ;  but  he 
fre^Jr  communicatr-l  tn  ( )!<'ann«i  liotli  liis  rnnjcc- 
tonl  chtidsma,  and  bts  nolt's  of  viirioui  re^ulings. 
TWeditkNi  ia  a  my  b«uitiftil  Mwwiiiwui  of  tjrp^ 
-hv,  and  in  spit<*  of  many  fatifts  nnd  thp  accu- 
-.iijua  tbai  the  editor  baa  been  guilty  of  gross 
pila^narfaB«  vUsh  Imm  boon  fopcalMiT  bfoaght 
asainiit  him.  ii  vrry  valuable,  e«}>«'ci.-uly  for  its 
rarcfctical  notes.  3.  Tbt  last  edition,  aiid,  criti- 
oOly,  by  far  dM  beat,  ii  tint  of  G  L.  KayMr, 
Z^orick,  1844,  4t&  It  contains  intixKiuctory  re- 
BHoka  on  cadi  bonk,  the  Oieek  text,  and  notes 
wbkb  are  principally  critieaL  Aa  be  bas  already 
pahfiriied  several  of  the  treatises  of  Philoatiatni 
!»'^nt»-ly.  the  notices  and  notes  are  in  some  cnse* 
briefer  thuu  might  have  been  desired.  Philo»tnUu8 
mtmm  to  have  nuaphd  bis  attention  for  yean,  and 
•chnlnrs  in  varifn*  parts  of  Eiirfipo  bnvo  aid'-d  liim 
in  coUAting  OianuKnptt».  He  hub  rcUiintd  all  that 
Ohariaa  MS  fnbttdbad,  and  has  added  the  brief 
«Kalo|riie  on  Nero,  commonly  attributed  I.iician 
(BiL  Bmm,  f.  ^"^^  which  be  assigns  to  I'hilo- 

f>f  nxhcr  wnrks  of  Pliilo'-trritMH.  Photius  (Cod. 
l&O)  taite*  notice  of  a  Ac^mok  'FifrofMcdy  ;  and 
W  MuMtlf  speaka  of  Myvm  Kspn^Mawrfy.  {V.  Ap. 
ir.  14.)  Kayser  has  pulilithcd  as  his  a  fragment 
IM  rsyiMWTudif  (Haidelbeig,  1840),  but  baa  not 
aaeMbd  H  in  tba  aoOoelad  tMrfEki 

Saidaa  mentiona  epigrams  among  his  prodno- 
ttona.  Of  these  one  only  remains  bearing  his 
uame,  and  which  is  probably  his.  The  subject  is 
a  piclBa  af  Telt'phus  wounded  (Jacobs,  Antkol. 
Cru^.  vol.iii.  p.  108).  Boik01iMiaaaadK*7«r 

Tbe  works  of  Philostratus  have  been  twice 
truiwlatrd  into  German,  by  Seyhaldt  1776*  «ld  bj 
Jrfcobs,  Stuttgart,  1B2B— 33. 

&  Tba  Lkmotan.  The  account  of  tba  Pliila> 
strati  giren  by  Suidas,  to  which  it  is  here  nece<«iry 
ta  lacnn,  u  that  tba  son  of  Verusi  tbe  6nt  Pbilo- 
amiB%  Bvid  fai  tto  IImv  af  liwk  BTb  isq,  tiM 

■MBOd  Philortratns,  lived  till  the  time  of  Phi'.ip 
TW  tbiid  was  tbo  nand-nepb«w  of  the  second, 
1qrUtbndMaoi^>l«rTina%Biidwia  ite  Ui 

son-in-law  and  pupil.  1I<-.  too,  prncti&ed  rhetoric 
•t  Albana  ;  and  ba  diad  and  waa  buziad  at  Ixinmoa. 
Ha  wiaia  i  liilwii,  ttawNwaarfr,  T^umiv^  Urn- 
pil^fmrw  T^T  'O/x^fMV  cUnr/Sov,  McAtras.  And 
•nmp  attribute  tn  him  the  lives  of  tba  tnphitti  ga- 
ncnilly  assigned  to  his  grand- uncle. 

Thai  anant  ia  palpably  inconsistent  with  itself, 
as  it  makes  a  man  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Nero, 
A.  O.  bA — 68,  the  &ther  of  another  who  was  alire 
■idar  PM^p^  A.  n.  944—249.  Besides,  tba  eoQ- 
nection  between  the  second  and  the  third  Philostra- 
tat  ia  oaiataUigibie,  and,  if  we  are  to  take  ever}* 
tiliaf  aa  ll  ataadi^  ia  cantfadided  by  a  passage  in 
xV."  T.lK6i'r%  of  the  author  last-mentioiu  d,  when*  ho 
•ptaks  of  tbe  aecrad  as  MiirpovdrMii,  which  Fa- 


raiLosnuTua  m 

culties  are  rendered  insuperable  by  tbe  fact  that 
Uie  second  Phiiostmtus,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Sophists, 
though  be  speaks  of  an  Egyptian  and  a  Lenuiian 
Philostratus,  does  not  give  the  remotest  bint  that 
his  father  had  ever  practised  his  own  art.  He 
was  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  honour  of  the 
proftMkB,  which  he  often  magnifies  ;  and  he  shows 
his  sense  of  thi»  \n  his  dedication  of  the  Lives  of 
the  Sophists,  in  his  aJlusioa  to  the  descent  of  An* 
tonins  Oordianw  tiM  aaaaal  from  Haradat  Attieaa, 
whom  he  there  expressly  names  **  the  sophist."  It 
is  inconceivable,  then,  that  he  shonhl  never  have 
aOaM  la  tiw  distinctions  gained,  and  tlM  weiln 
written  by  his  own  (iither.  \\'ith  reijard  to  the 
third  Pbiloatiatns,  ba  zaneatedly  names  a  i-*TT"i««» 
of  tint  ■an^whawfalfaBalalMHldba  walk  Bat 

hi^  classes  him  alniii;  with  other  intimate  friends,  of 
whom,  at  the  close  of  tba  work,  be  dedinea  to  saj 
anything,  on  the  ground  of  that  vary  faitiaiaey,  — 
but  not  a  word  of  relationship.  No  shiflillg  of  the 
names,  such  as  that  adt^ted  by  Meursius,  and  fol- 
lowad  by  Vaaiiaa  and  otberN  of  referring  the  Uvea 
of  the  sophists  to  tbe  tbifd  and  not  tbe  second  Phi* 
lostratus,  removes  these  dirticultie«,  which  are  in- 
creased by  the  singular  coincidence  of  tiircc  gene- 
rations bom  in  I^mnos,  teachhif  id  Albania  tban 
in  Hotiie.  then  returning  to  Lemnos,  to  per{«tuate 
LemnLin  sophists,  if  the  Eitciws  attributed  to  the 
third  Philostratna  ba  aetaally  bia,  then  iMrrftm4irttp 
stares  us  in  the  face,  and,  tn  make  the  tale  intelli- 
ible,  we  moat  alter  the  text  of  Suidas  as  Meuniaa 


jiuio, 


or  disbelieve  Sitida* is Ml  iHfaHant  pr>rtion  of  hii 

evidence,  as  ia  doot  by  KqpMT.  But  tbe  trutk 
seeoataba  tint  tba  mwtioii  of  two  olb«  PbOa* 

strati,  in  the  Lives  of  the  Sophists,  and  tlM  vaiy 
probable  occurrence  of  imitations  of  the  writinga  af 
tba  biographer,  whose  works,  from  the  unbrokaa 
chain  uf  quotations  in  succeeding  antbors,  we 
know  to  have  been  exceedingly  popular,  led 
Suidas  into  an  error  which  has  been  the  source  of 
so  much  parplexity.  We  can  eaaHy  befiara  tiHl« 
finding  many  works  awrilH-d  to  men  of  that  name, 
with  fictitious  genealogies,  purposely  contrived,  he 
carelessly  assumed  the  truUi  of  the  title,  aoid  il^ 
serted  the  name  in  his  list  without  inquiry. 

Conhning  ourselves  to  the  evidence  of  tbe  bio- 
giaphai^  wa  ted  aaotbsr  dietiagoMkad  aaphiet  af 
his  time,  who  was  bin  intimate  friend,  and  may 
have  been  a  relation,  though  be  takes  no  notice  of 
it  Ha  wilfamly  caOi  Mn  tin  LemniaB.  Tba 

first  notice  that  we  Iiave  of  him  is  that  when 
twentT-two  yean  old  be  received  instnictions  at 
tiw  Olympic  games,  bald  a*  IX  SI  3  {we  Ginton, 
Fasti  Horn.  p.  225 ),  from  the  aged  and  magnani* 
mous  Uippodromus  ( V,  S.  ii.  27.  §  3).  lie  received 
exemption  from  public  duties  at  the  hands  Cai»- 
calla,  wbmn  Philostratna  calla  AntonimM,  tba  aoa 
of  Julia,  ttIj  <fn\o<T6<povy — an  exemption  generally 
attached  to  the  rhetoriaU  chair  of  Athens,  but,  on 
this  occasion,  withheld  from  Phitiscus,  the  profeiMi^ 
and  In-stowed  on  Philostratns.  The  Ijcmnian  waa 
then  twenty*four  ywa  old,  a.  o.  215  (ii.  3U).  He 
once  fmtnd  Aalfam  laa diag  witii  gnat  vehemence  a 
declamation  against  an  unmanly  emperor  (Tvvvihot)^ 
recently  deceased.  Phiiostratus  rebuked  him,  saying, 
I  codd  batra  adwiad  yan  if  yea  bad  attadted 
him  in  his  lifftinic  ;  fur  only  a  niaji  can  assail  a 
living  tyrant, any  one  can  when  dead (ii.  32.  §  21. 
VaaSaa  ad  alhMi  bad  fdlw  iaio  tiia«nr  ef  aai- 
tiaft  tUa  tpm  «M  IMtian,  hut  Peila^' 
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out  ikm  impoMibility  of  a  man  who 
wn*  twenty-four  years  old  in  the  reign  of  Qiracnllo, 
L«ing  jtiaoed  near  the  time  of  an  emperor  dead 
npwwdiof  llOycanbrfbitt.  He  «Mj«^«VM  (and 
hin  idea  has  since  then  1>wn  universally  acquiesced 
in)  that  it  was  Elaaabalua,  slain  a.  d.  22*2,  whom 
AeBm  had  (  r.  HT.  pnwfiit.  p.  50).  At 

the  close  of  hi«  work,  Philostratti*  the  bio;Tmpher 
pnu«M  hit  powers  in  fannsic,  popular,  and  extern- 
ponmMNM  aw^uenm*  ui  iimiumu  vxaraasa^  no  iot 
his  writii^  and  naming  him  with  Nicnj^oms  and 
Apsinea,  be  says,  oAk  tfii  Btt  ypd<p*iu,  koI  yap  if 
Mii  ijrumiOfiriv  tis  x''P'<''°M(*'<'*«  intiiii  ifn\ia/xot 
Wfh  teirods  ijv.  It  has  been  hdd  thtt  this  Inst 
c'anv?  infers  the  death  of  the  Lemnian,  previou««ly 
to  the  finishing  of  these  memoirs,  (fabric  JitU. 
(fraec  ToL  v.  p.  555.)  But  this  by  no  means 
follows.  Among  the  parties  mentioned  is  Nicn- 
gnras,  of  whom  he  expressly  says  that  he  is 
(iarl)  hanU  fa  tfM  Bteosinian  rites  ( Kayser  has 
4(Tt4<p9v,  not  on  the  bent  authority).  Then  x°P'- 
aoMcros,  in  its  phun  meaning,  would  lead  us  to 
MMOtelkal  PUhabalaa  tvM  afitaid  tf  appaacfaig 

fa  Wtter,  not  tho  Jfad,  Imt  the  livinp.  And  as  to 
fpb  titat  is  accounted  for  by  the  indirect  narration, 
and  aa  piacadad  hf  ^  dawi  q^sfiM**  FiPBa  tirft 
then  we  can  infer  nothing  as  to  the  time  of  hi*i 
death.  But  Soidaa  «ga  ha  diad  and  was  buried 
in  Lemnos. 

It  ia  hardly  possible  that  he  can  have  been  a 
orandson  of  the  biogiapher,  as  Kayser  in  his  pre- 
mee  supposes,  as  the  latter  was  writing  rigorously 
Id  the  reign  of  Philip  (a.  n.  244—249),  when, 
aocordint,'  to  the  computation  already  given,  the 
Lemnian,  horn  in  191,  would  have  liecn  between 
dS  and  58  years  ohL  We  hare  already  seen  that 
4ba  biographer  notices  no  relationship.  Hence 
the  ProoBmium  to  the  £i<c<^y•5,  printed  along  with 
the  Itadm  af  Aa  eUar  wiitar,  ia  hifUy  nuplcioaa. 
He  mentions  that  the  work  of  the  s.inie  nature, 
written  by  his  namesake  and  ffrandlather  toi}/4^ 

led  hsn  ta  andeitake 
his.  !f  fto  we  must  add  another  to  the  Phiinstniti, 
and  suppose  that  the  Lemnian  nanied  the  bio- 
grai^r*a  daughter,  and  diet  tiiia  writer  was  the 
issue  of  the  marriage.  But  the  truth  i%  that  al- 
though this  work  is  not  destitute  of  merit,  it  has 
very  much  the  appearance  of  a  clerer  imitation  by 
•  hlHr  sophist,  who  found  Plnlostratus  a  conrenient 
name.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  while 
the  EMvts  of  the  elder  writer  furnish  faroumble 
naleririt  for  laiitation,  <pio(aliBQf  and  reference 
to  suhsef^nent  poets,  collectors  grammarians,  and 
critics,  not  a  single  quotation  from  this  by  any 
•abseqaent  writer  can  be  traced,  and  only  three 
MSS.  have  vet  been  di«<'overed.  The  writer, 
whoever  he  was,  after  rather  a  clumsy  Prooemium, 
dieCHMa  aaamften  pfetaraa,  which  are  afaDoet  all 
Biytholo^^irnl.  ntid  in  (!r*frihintf  them  he  appeals 
to  the  poets  more  than  his  predecessor  does. 

Fnm  the  fini,  thia  work  hae  bsen  anifonnly 
«rint«l  along  with  the  EmJ^t  of  the  other  Phi- 
loMBtus.  It  formed  a  part  of  lilaiae  de  Vioeneie'a 
tiaiiiktioa  fate  FIniMht  with  OdIiilnlnfHHflMB 
the  eighth  tahna  of  JMoha'h 


4.  The  AwYPTiAN,  waa  b  Aftfaa  wHh  Jaha 

when  Cato  and  Setpto  took  the  command  against 
Julius  Caemr,  a  c.  47,  on  which  occauon  a  rebuke 
ffiren  to  Joba  for  the  honours  paid  to  PUloetartaa, 
WtethaiacawflMrinnaf  thaia>»»oM> 
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who  had  prerioosly  been  at  variance.  (Plat.  Otim 
Afin.  57.)  He  afterwards  attiched  himself  to  the 
party  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and  hia  inocale 
WBfe  not  imptofed  hf  the  eoanection.  (Epiffaan. 
apud  PhilostraL  T.  5L15.)  Hence  die  indignation 
of  Augustus,  when  he  entered  Alexaadbna  m.  c  30, 
at  finding  a  profand  foOawar  of  Ae  AeMdania 

school  »o  degnided.  He  cmi.tiMi  liim  his  life, 
howerec,  that  no  odimn  might  attach  to  the  philo- 
sopher Aieiaii,  when  PhSortrntai^  with  loi^  white 

b«ud  and  funereal  garb,  followed,  inportuuiiy  tot 
mercy.  (PluL  Ant.  80.)  His  iamiliarity  with 
princes,  and  hia  wealth,  the  result  of  a  life  of  labour, 
are  contrasted  with  the  condition  to  which,  aIiT« 
and  dead,  he  was  »tjbiect«»<l  by  the  Roman  Koldiers, 
in  an  epigram  of  Criuagorus.  ( .1  nlM.  (,'rarc.  edL 
Jacobs,  voL  ii.  p.  188,  liL  viii.  p.  415.)  Phi]*> 
stratus  ranks  him  among  the  sophistical  philo*^ 
phers,  and  speaks  of  him  as  devoting  himself  to 
the  panegjrrical  and  varied  styles  of  rhetatie.  (Pbfl. 
V.  S.  '.c.)  Vossius.  who  has  read  the  lives  of  the 
Pluiustrati  very  carelesely,  places  this  oontemponkry 
of  Angnatw  aa  eontnapcNiry  with  PMIaatmtna 

Uie  remriirin,  misled  by  tlif  word  oTSo,  which  lie 
tianaUtes  vttU^  inatcaul  of  noot.  Fidi  ia  the  tiuna- 
kttonorHanlliM.  This  ilaMa  mar  Im  aMap«l 
tbo  notiaa  af  WiilinBim    (Ai iiliC  Gmm.  pw 

m) 

5.  An  historiaa  mentioned  by  Joscphus  (Ani. 
X.  1 1.  §  2)  aa  having  written  aoootmU  of  Indui  and 
Phoenicia  ;  and  again  (c.  Aj-um.  i.  20.  p.  1 34.3,  cd. 
Hudson)  as  having  written  in  his  history  of  ihe 
rfiga  af  Tyre.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  in  con«K- 
qnence  of  being  confound»'d  with  thi"?  writer  th.it 
Philostratus  the  biographer  wai^  sonietimea  called 
the  Tjpxiuk  Even  Vo-^ius,  through  siagakr  in- 
advertence, thinks  that  Josephus  refers  to  tlM 
writer  of  the  lifo  of  Apollooiaa  {deJUuL 

at  which  parny  TTi  ■Iwiaaiia. 
the  misLnke,  suppe^ts  that  this  writer  is 
to  by  Cassianus  iiassttL  {Otopom,  u  14.) 

«.  AnUnMEhn  who  Ibwiihad  in  Aaia^of 
the  empMBT  AoMlhBk  (8|jaedlus,  nbMMmaA. 
^  3»4.)  [W.  M.  O.] 

PHiLomuTus,  a  ptrpius,  aa  artist, 

whose  name  appean  on  a  gem  ;  bat  It  aannot  be 
said  with  certaintr  whether  the  name  is  that  of 
the  engraver  or  of  the  owner.  {Spilsbuiy  frVau, 
No.  :5i  ;  Silli-  r.itaL  Ariif.KV.)  [P.  S.) 

PHILOTA.S  (4»iAc«fTai ),  a  descendant  of  Ppne- 
leus  of  Thebes,  is  said  to  tiavc  led  a  colony  to 
Prieneu  (Plun.  viLS.  |  7 ;  toh.  sir.  p.  «8S» 
&c.)  fT..  S  ] 

PIIILO  TAS  (♦lAftrt-aj).  1.  A  Macedonian, fattier 
of  Parmenion,  the  general  of  Aleaander  the  Onmt 
( Arr.  Anuf,.  iii.  1 1.  §  H,*).  It  appears  that  he  had 
two  other  sons,  AaANDxa  and  Aoatuon.  (Id.  Ut. 
i.  17. 18;  Died.  six.  7A.) 

2.  Son  of  Parmenion,  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished officers  in  the  service  of  Alexander.  He 
appeal*  to  have  abeady  enjoyed  a  high  place  ?n 
the  fiinnd^hip  and  confidence  of  that  monarth 
before  his  acceMiep  to  the  throne  (PluU  Alex.  1  o  i ; 
nd  in  the  fint  military  enterprises  of  the  young 
king  against  the  Thracians,  TrifaaUi,  and  QLncdbia, 
king  of  Illrria,  Philotas  bears  a  conspicuous  part 
(Air.  iiaak  i  2,  5).  In  the  organization  of  the 
army  for  the  expedition  to  Ahia,  Philotas  obtained 
the  chief  command  of  tho  wbu!,.  bndv  of  the  rra./>r.i, 
* Macedonian  cavalry,  a  post  of  such  im- 
aa  ta  nnk  ptobahlj  Meoad  «a|^  to  thit 
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01  hi*  iather  Panneninn.  But  bMidra  this  •pcKrial 
cf^mand,  which  he  held  without  intemption, 
fn  ni  the  fin>t  hiiidiiiir  in  A^ia  until  after  the  defeat 
*a(i  <kath  of  lMn:iuft,  we  frequently  tind  him  en- 
witfi  a  Mora  exteiuivo  anthority,  and 
is  ooinmand  of  several  iiid"p<>ndent  bodies 
•f  ttMpik  in  thia  manner  wc  nnd  him  rendering 
iifMMBt  MtvioM  a0t  only  in  t)ie  biUtlet  of  the 
(JTMicus  and  Arbelo,  but  at  the  •iepe«  of  Miletus 
and  HfilfnnwTVi.  in  the  march  through  Ciltcia, 
mi  apbi  at  tbo  passace  of  tke  Pybe  Vmkm 
fDiod.  xui.  17,  .^7  ;  Arr.  Analt.  i.  14,  19,  21,  ii. 
j^ni.  11, 18  :  Curt.  4.  i|  20,  30,  fi  9.  i  261 
TWwtfawtiMi  Ib  wMdi  AiamteMd  kii  ndli> 


taUmts  is  saificiently  attested  by  these  fiicts : 
Mr  dors  it  appear  that  any  thing  had  occurred  up 
tB  this  time  to  interrupt  the  familiar  and  friendly 
i;i>rco«rse  between  them :  though  aoMriilg  to 
I'lutarch  (Air J.  4H)  information  liad  been  secrelly 
Itiven  to  the  kint;  at  a  much  earlier  period  ttiat 
PUolas  wm  holding  seditiooa  kagoage,  if  not  m- 
liflaining  treasonable  de»igns,  against  him  (»i'e 
alio  Arniin,  A»a6.  iii.  26.  $  1).  On  the  adTunce 
iMlhetm  (&e  SM)  PUbtas  was  kft  tehind 
viih  a  dft.-iclinifnt  to  pay  funeral  hononrs  to  liis 
Imher  Misanur,  while  Alexander  himself  pushed 
ktmit 'm  fndt  9t  Bmmh  (Cvt  vi.  «.  ff  19X 

1^-tt  he  soon  n-joined  the  main  army.  It  wan  not 
\aag  after  thia,  darinig  the  halt  in  Dxangiana,  that 
tlv  evMrti  ocswnd  wnch  led  to  bis  deikraetiflR* 

It  appears  cerUnin  that  a  plot  liail  Ix^on  at  this 
tioM  orjantsed  by  a  Macedonian  named  Dimnua, 
ipiast  tbe  life  of  Alexander,  tboagh  irlnt  ww 
Rally  iti  eactent  or  nature  it  i'«  now  impouible  to 
detenatne.  Information  of  this  conspiracy  was 
smdentally  brought  in  the  Brst  instance  to  Phi- 
icus  by  one  Cxbaumus  ;  Iml  ha  tnated  the 
whole  inatt<»r  with  contempt  on  account  of  the 
cWtacter  oi  the  parties  concenitMi,  and  neglected 
hr  tm  dl^B  to  apprize  the  kins;  of  the  iotelU* 
t^w.  Alexander  having  subsequently  l)econie 
aci](uuDted  with  this  fiict  was  indignant  with 
PiiilotM  Ar  hu  careleMoea,  and  the  enemiea  of 
th?  latter,  especinlly  rratcnis,  took  advantage  of 
tite  o^ortttuity  to  indame  the  resentment  oif  the 
kaib  nd  paiwiiVd  Mm  tiiat  Phflotoa  «odd  not 

fiiiiibly  have  cincealeJ  »o  important  a  cnnimnni- 
otMB,  had  he  not  been  himself  implicated  in  the 
M  AiexMito  yfaMed  to  thdr  auggwliwi,  <ad 
u'.^c^  Philotaa  l»  bo  arrested  in  tbo  taf^t  Tho 
out  day  ho  was  brought  before  the  BMerabled 
Marwiimiiu  armr«  and  v^rmently  accused  by  the 
kin?  hoMdl^  wim  Maarted  that  Parmenion  was 
hkewiie  an  arrotriplice  in  the  meditated  treason. 
Ks  prooi,  however,  of  the  guilt  either  of  Philotas 
W  his  Cither  was  brought  forward,  for  Dimnus 
bad      an  end  to  his  own  life,  nnd  Nicomachus, 
vho  liad  originally  revealed  the  existeucit  uf  the 
OHpiacf,  bod  nel  aaslioned  the  imna  of  Phi- 
hlm  among  tboie  Bnppo»»-d  to  ]  v  coiKTrne<l  in  it 
Ibrtin  the  Mowing  night  a  coufessjou  was  wrung 
from  the  onbaopy  PhflelM  bjr  tho  tortnio,  hi 
*h(ch,  though  he  at  fir^t  denie*!  any  knowledge 
•f  the  plot  of  Dimnus,  be  admitted  that  he  had 
p(**iMHiy  jeined  with  hb  Ctthar  in  eotertaining 
tmuonable  detign*  aRninst  the  king  ;  nnd  ulti- 
"f^S*  erenono  by  tb«  a^iiauioB  of  fraah  tor- 
'^"^  bt  VM  bnnif^itt  to  adtnowlvdpo  bis  poflS* 
*'pai»on  in  the  conspiracy  of  Dimnus  also.  On 
*^  itreogth  of  this  confession  he  was  the  next 
*^  again  bioaght  before  the  assembled  troops. 
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and  stoned  to  death  after  the  Macedonian  custom 
(Curt,  ri.  7 — 11  ;  Arr.  JnaJj.  iii.  Jti  ;  P]ut.  J  lex, 
4H,  4f)  ;  Diod.  xvii.  70,  HO  ;  Justin  xii.  5).  It  is 
dithcuit  to  pronounce  with  certainty  upon  the 
guilk  or  iniwsmo  of  Philotas,  etipedatly  oa  nn 
know  not  what  nuthoritie<i  were  followed  by  Cur- 
tius,  the  only  author  who  ha»  left  ua  a  detailed 
account  of  hu  tfU  t  hot  tbera  seons  Uitlo  donbk 

that  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  machinations  of  his 
rivala  and  enemies  among  the  M*^"nian  ge- 
BsnK  at  tho  bead  of  wbem  was  Cntaras,  whoso 

conduct  tlironphout  the  tranaaction  presents  itself 
in  the  darkest  colours.  That  Alexander  should 
bovo  lont  so  leody  an  ear  to  their  representations, 
will  ever  be  a  reproach  to  the  memory  of  tho 
great  king :  bat  it  is  clear  that  his  mind  b.-id  Vn  en 
already  alieooted  from  Philotas  by  the  haughty 
and  arrogant  demranour  of  the  latter,  and  tho 
boastful  nmnner  in  which  he  assumed  to  himself  a 
laris'e  share  in  the  merits  of  Alexmider's  exploits. 
Similar  defect* of  character  had  also  it  Sfpsois  ran* 
dered  IMiilot.is  unpopular  with  the  army,  and  thus 
disposed  the  Miiceiiouians  to  listen  readily  to  the 
chaigea  i^st  h»n  (Cort.  n.  8.  fi  A,  11. 1 1^  | 
Plut.  Jlex.  4U).  Nor  is  it  unlikely  that  in  con- 
moa  with  Cleitoa  aud  others  of  the  elder  Msicwhr- 
•ioBa,  ho  looitod  with  diiapprobatieB  npoa  tho 
course  that  Alexander  was  taking;  after  the  death 
of  Dareius ;  but  of  his  direct  narticipatian  in  an/ 
phkto  agdnst  tho  hing^  lifo,  theio  is  oerlafady  no 
sufficient  evidence.  Among  the  tales  subtM'quently 
circulated  was  one  that  represented  him  as  holding 
eooHBimieations  with  Callisthenes,  which  were  in- 
terpreted as  havin;;  reference  to  the  asasriBOthNi 
of  Alexander.    (Arr.  Anal.  iv.  10.) 

3.  A  Maccdouiiut  otliccr  wlio  commanded  the 
garrison  in  tlic  Codmeia,  at  the  time  of  tbo  lovelt 
of  the  'I  hebans  acainst  Alexrmder  the  Great,  n.  c 
.H.T).  Though  closely  blockaded  in  the  citadel, 
and  vigiirously  bended  by  the  citizeni,  he  woo 
able  to  hold  out  until  the  arrival  of  Alexander, 
and  the  capture  of  the  city,  when  he  oontributed 
graolly  to  the  discoaifitara  of  the  Thobons,  bj  % 
vigoroos  tolly  finm  tho  citadoL  (Diod.  xvii.  9, 
12.) 

4  Sob  of  Gbnis,  b  ThneiMi,  was  obo  of  tho 

p.ntres  in  the  service  of  Alexander  the  Gmtt,  who 
were  induced  by  llermolaus  and  Sostrntus  to  join 
in  tho  esnspiiacy  against  the  king's  life  [  Hxrmo- 
UtUi].  He  was  pot  to  death  tc^ther  with  the 
other  accoraplieoSi  (An.  Amb,  ir.  13 ;  Curt. 
TiiL  6.  §  9.) 

5.  A  Macedonian  oflbst  IB  tlm  seitioo  sf  Alos> 
ander  the  Great,  who  commanded  one  taxis  or 
division  of  the  phalanx  during  the  advance  into 
Sogdiana  and  India.  (Arr.  Amah.  iiL  39,  iv. 
24  )  It  Seems  prokable  that  he  is  the  s.-rnie  per- 
son mentioned  by  Curtius  (t.  2.  §  6),  as  oue  of 
those  rewarded  by  the  king  at  Babyhm  (a  o.  SSl) 
for  their  distinguished  serTicc!*.  There  is  little 
doubt  also,  that  he  is  the  s:une  to  whom  the  go- 
vofUBwnt  of  CSKeia  waa  assigned  in  tbo  distribu- 
tion of  the  proviiK-es  after  the  death  of  Alexander, 
lu  (.  323  (Arrian  ap,  I'kot.  p.  G9,  a  ;  Dexippua, 
i/>/V/.  p.  64,  a ;  Curt  x.  10.  §  2  ;  Justin,  xiii.  4  ; 
Diod.  xviii.  3  ;  who,  however,  in  a  subsequent  pas- 
sage {fb.  12),  appears  to  speak  o.  him  as  holding 
tho  lesssr  Phrygia,  which  wss  in  fiict  given  to 
Leonnatns.  See  Droyscn,  Ilellenitm.  vol  I.  p.  68, 
note)^  In  B.C.  321,  be  was  deprived  of  hi«  >;o- 
recBiMBt  by  Perdioccas  and  replaced  by  Phxlo- 
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xenai,  but  H  wmdd  wmm  tint  drf*  ivw  only  in 
order  to  employ  him  elsewhere,  as  we  fiod  him 
atill  closely  attaehed  to  the  party  of  Perdiccas,  and 
after  the  death  of  the  regent  maited  with  Alcetaa, 
Attains,  and  their  partixaaik  ia  th*  conU'at  ai;.iinst 
AtitiL")r)ii'i.  lie  was  tnkpn  prisoner,  together  with 
AtUiluH,  Ducimus,  urni  I'olcmoii,  in  ii.  c.  320,  and 
■hared  with  tiMDl  their  imprisonment,  oa  well  as 
thf  (larinij  pntcrpris-  hy  which  they  for  a  time 
recovered  their  liberty  [Attalus,  No.  2].  lie 
again  ftO  iato  the  power  of  Antigonus,  in  b.  c. 
316.  (DM.  svUL  4«,  xis.  1«  I  JmI.  sin.  6  ; 
Droyaen,  Lft  pa  Hi,  368.) 
9.  A  Maeedeoin  eOew  la  the 


ar  A» 

tigoniiN,  will!  w;i»  anploy''  I»y  him  in  ii.  c  ^\9, 
to  endeavour  b/  fclihat  and  promises  to  corrupt 
the  ArgynispMa  In  tha  atfvka  of  Boimimc  and 
especially  their  leaden  Aatig^i-ncK  nnd  Toutiintts. 
But  his  efforts  were  tmavaUioig :  Xeutamoa  wae 
tempted  for  a  moment,  but  vaa  taoiIM  ta  iba 
path  of  duty  by  his  firmer-miuded  colle^gaai  and 
the  Anrynifidi  coptinaad  fitiihM.  (Dm.  sviii. 

7.  An  ofiev  in  the  service  of  Antiochns  the 
Ormjl,  who  crimm;inil<'d  the  pjirrison  of  Aliydos  in 
the  war  ngitiust  the  Romans.  Ilf  w:is  Ix  ^ii  '.r.  d  by 
tiM  Ronwa  <eat  under  C.  Livius  (n.  r.  ixo),  .-md 
was  desirous  to  c:ipitu1ntP  ;  but  b«*t'i>re  llio  tcniis 
could  be  aflreed  upon,  the  news  of  the  defeat  uf  tbe 
Bhodian  flMt  «Mcr  Pknpbflidaa  ewaed  Unaa  to 
withdraw  in  all  h.-iste  in  older  la  appose  Polvxen- 
idaa.    (Liv.  xxxviL  12.)  [£.  11.  k] 

PH1L0TA8  (•lAi^),  a  dithyiMahie  poet 
and  musician,  the  disciple  of  PhilnM-iuiN,  is  only 
worthy  of  notice  at  having;  once  gained  a  victory 
over  hie  gnat  aatlemporary  Tliiothaai.  (Bode, 
Orsch,  A  aWfab  Jmtkmttt  wL  &  pt  ii.  p. 
»24.)  [P.S.) 

IMIILOTAB  (♦•XssTOf),  a  physician  of  Am- 
phissa  in  Loeria,  wla  Was  bom  about  the  middle 
of  the  first  century  B.  c.  lie  studied  at  Alexan- 
dria, and  was  in  that  dty  at  the  same  time  with 
the  tfinmvir  Antany,  ofwhaia  piafnsion  md  ex- 

tmvrrpinrc  he  was  an  eye-witness.  He  became 
act^uaintcd  with  the  triumvir's  son  Antyilus,  with 
whom  he  eooaatlaiea  topped,  ab|MtB.c  to.  Onone 

nccasioii,  when  a  certain  physician  had  Ijecn  annoy- 
ing tbe  company  by  hie  logical  tophiamt  and  for- 
waid  behaviour,  PhBotaa  eOeMed  hln  at  last  with 
the  following  syllogism Cold  water  U  to  be 
gii«n  in  a  certain  fisver ;  bat  every  one  who  baa  a 
fever  haa  a  culaia  (war  t  therefore  cold  water  te 

to  Ik*  given  in  all  fevM  f*  which  so  pleased  An- 
tylhiH,  who  was  at  table,  that  he  pointed  to  a 
sideboard  covered  with  brge  goblets,  nd  Mid,  **  I 
give  you  all  these,  Philotas."  A«  Antyilus  was 
qtnte  a  hi\  at  that  time,  Philotas  scrupled  to 
accopt  sucK  a  gift,  but  waa  encouraged  to  do  so  by 
one  ot  the  nttendante,  «ha  aiked  him  if  be  did 
not  know  that  the  iriver  »'as  a  son  of  the  triumvir 
Autonius,  and  tiiat  be  hod  full  power  to  make 
each  pieeenle.   (Phit  ^alHi.  79.) 

Ill'  niav  perhnp**  Iw  the  same  physician,  of 
whooe  medical  formulne  one  is  quoted  by  Ceisus 
(D»  AM.     19.  p.  89)  and  Aadepiadee  Pbai^ 

nincinn  (ap.  Oal.  Dr.  Compos.  Sfr  iintm.  at,-.  f,\n.  iv. 

13,  vol  xiii.  Ai  745),  and  who  must  have  lived  in 
or  hefevBthanil  century  &  a  (SeaalaoOaL  ilo. 

p.  .'>42  ;  and  At  Compra.  MaHca-n.  »tc,  Iaic.  iv.  8, 
X  vol.  xit.  pp.  7.V2,  838.)  [  W,  A.  O.J 

PHlLOTliKUb  (♦lAe^wff),  1.  PMrfwh  aT 


A.  A  uii  Ji*'^frtM~ 


PHILOTHBUa 

a  OMB  of  hnrariant  haUta  and  a 

most  scandalous  course  of  life,  lived  about  -a.  id. 
994.  tie  wma  four  works,  the  titln  of  which, 
M  irMnkliid  ftvBi  Aa  Arabic,  are,  1.  DtdartMlof: 

2.  Ram  OcmmentiUorum,  M 
iieormmf  8.  Detedio  A 

pki€u  The  whole  of  theee  woika  is  lukt,  .md  it 
does  not  appear  whether  the  author  wrote  in 
Arabic  or  in  Greek.  A  sermon.  /V  .yfam/aHs  I*'*- 
tMini  u(}stri  Jc$h  Christi,  cd.  Greek  and  Latin  bjr 
P.  Poftinus  in  his  Jaratico,  is  awribad  t»  €mw 
S.  Pilotheus,  perhapa  tha  afaaiaid.  (Otf«b  Miat, 
X«f.  ad  an.  Has.) 
8.  Ooaontoa,  palriMh  af  OoiiaTAimM»K.M.  m, 

man  of  groat  and  deserved  renown.  He  w.ns  pro- 
bably bom  in  tbe  bcginmng  of  the  I4th  century, 
and  eariy  took  tha  OMoaatia  haUt  After  Bwi^ 

for  a  considerable  time  as  a  monk  in,  and  afteiv 
warda  lonenar  of;  the  convent  of  Sl  Laum  on 
Meant  Saai,  ha  waa  appointed  ardibiahop  of 
Heracleia  (before  1354).    In  1355  ha  wm  an> 
ployed  by  the  enpoor  John  CantacusenoK.  ia 
bringing  about  a  reeonciliatioo  between  Michael, 
the  ton,  aad  John  Palaeakgna,  tiia  cMi-iB-hiv  of 
the  emperor ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  c1ioM»fi 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  in  the  place  of  Cai- 
li»tus  who,  however,  laeavered  his  tee  after  Jobn 
I'alaeolo^us  had  t.nken  pnsiWBsion  of  Coiistantinf>ftlt», 
Callistus,  however,  died  soon  after waida,  and  nosr 
Philothens  was  oaoa  mare  phaad  ea  tha  pslri- 
archal  chair,  which  post  he  occupied  with  ervat 
dignity  till  1371  according  to  Carc^  or  1376  no- 
csMrding  ta  tha  CkrmtJoffm  nfarmalm  ef  J.  Bl  ]ti». 
cioli  tpioted  by  Fabricius.   We  give  below  the  litlcn 
of  the  most  important  of  the  nunerooa  worice  of 
Phibthetta,  very  ftw  of  which  hcva  heen  pnbliehedi. 
1.  A///<n/i'<i  ft  Ortio  instUuewli  Diaconum,  print<><l 
in  Latin  in  the  26th  vol  of  DiU,  I'ai,  Max.  2. 
lAbri  XV.  Amtmietiei,  a  defence  of  his  friend  tlie 
celebrated  Palama,  extant  in  different  libniriea. 
^.  Sermo  EHComiattiau  in  lr>  »  Ilier<irrh'u<,  //<j««. 
Utim^  (r'reporium  Tkeoloffum^  et  JouHmm  Ckrjfmj^' 
(uiHum,  Latin,  in  the  26th  iraLaf  JNK  PaL  Moje., 
(ir.  and  I^at.,  by  Jac.  Pontanus,  together  with 
I'hilippi  Snlitarii  Dioptra,  Ingolstadt,  16U4,  ttvob  ; 
by  Krotito  DiicaeuH,  in  the  3d  veL  ttAmdmt,  f\H». 
Paris,  l(i24.    li.  Orxitio  de  Crttrr,  Or.  and  I*^t, 
apud  Gretaer.  IM  Vntet^  li^oUtadt,  1616,  foL, 
^iLt  th««  la  Mate  <Mh  dhOm,  hi  the 

same  volume,  which  i«  attriliutcd  \w  some  tn  our 
Pbilotheoa.  4.  OroUa  ta  tartiam  JremnenMs  JJo' 
aiMBmn,  Or.  and  Lat.  Ud.  S.  M^Umb  Atmtkt^ 

malismorum  ab  Harmemofah  tcriptonm^  Gr.  and 
I^t.  apud  LeuncUv.  «Am.  Or.  Horn.  lib.  iv.  G. 
Om/niath  CapUmm  XIV.  Actrndymi  rt  Barfaami, 
extant  in  MS.  7.  JlomUut.  8.  Comprmdium  dm 
Ommemua  Ckritti^  &c.  Ac.  Wharton  in  Cave  and 
Fabricius  give  a  catalogue  of  the  numerous  works 
of  Philotheus.  ( Fabric.  BiH.  Gnu-e.  vcLsL  51  A, 
&c.  ;  Cave,  Hitt.  Lit  ad  an.  I.'?*;2.> 

3.  Monachus  or  Sanct(;s,  an  unknown  monk« 
wrote  l)e  Afandatu  Dommi  mttlri  Jtm  CVM,  ed. 
(ir.  and  Lot.  in  P.  Po^-sinus,  AteHiea,  Paris  lfiK4. 
Although  tiiis  work  bears  the  ■■na  title  as  tbe 
one  quoted  abaae  under  tha  head  PhBethaua  Oae. 
ciiiu*.  the  works  as  well  ns  the  authors  are  dif- 
ferent persona.  (  Fabric  liiU.  (Jraee.  voL  xi.  p.  5 1 9 1 
Oavu,  ML  tM.  INmctI  1.  p.  17.  ad.  Qm) 

4.  Archbishop  of  Sklvmbria,  of  unknown  nge, 
wrote  Orotio  w  T,  AgoAtrnmrnt  which  it  atill 

to  MflL  CW.  P.] 
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miOnnUS  («lxMMt),  bntppoMd  to  be 

Kxmr  person  u  Tbeophilua  Protospathariuiw 
I  TTumruiLVB  Pkotost.J  Then  u  exuuit  uoder 
Him  — ■  >  iM—wmntiiy  an  ^ApkofinMof  Hip- 

;  .ocnt'-s  which  i«  in  a  great  iiierisure  compiled 
t  ran  Galen's  commentaiy  on  the  same  work,  and 
im  sttiibated  to  diflSerent  persons  in  diilerent  MSS. 
Ic  was  first  published  in  a  Latin  translation  bj 
Comdu*,  Venet.  fivo,  l.'>49,  and  again, 
^f>ir.»*,  <Uo.  1,'jul  :  and  it  is  in  !i  prf-'it  measure,  if 
%tmt  entirelvt  the  vime  work  that  h.i§  lately  been 
ynbUihrd  in  (jrtfk  by  1'.  R  Diet/,  in  the  secnnd 
^wiImiih  of  his  6cJu)iia  im  JJippocratetn  et  Ucdenum 
CBmNk  PrMa.  Sro.  1884)  uador  lbs  name  of 
Im.    A  f^hort  work  relatlBg  to  a  MS.  of 
at  Altdocf  is  mentionad  by  Choalant, 
^Mk  tlw  tftttb  *^  AM^tt  Ntffftlt  JProgtwKKimiB  sMbM 
Mfmiifium  [kmatiomt  Trewianaey  Altorf.  4to.  1 788. 
<te  Prefiux  to  ToLiL  of  Dieta^&Aofi  m  Umpoer. 
A  OkiL;  Cbonhot,  BtmA  dttBMmkmm  f%r 

Au  ArlU  rr  Midicin.)  [W.  A.  O.] 

PHILO'TAor  PHI'LOTIS  (*iAa»Ta,*iA({m), 
a  vonutn  of  Epeinu,  mother  of  Cuarops  the 
ywngvr.  She  aidiBd  and  seconded  her  son  throagh- 
oat  in  his  cruplty  and  extortion,  ha%'in£r  <niit»»  thrown 
off  her  woman's  nature,  «a  Poly  bins  and  Diodorus 
wflM.  (PolyK  zniL  91 ;  Died.  Arl  de  VirU  et 
r.7.  p.  587.)  fK.  K.l 

PHILOTI'MUS,  a  frcedman  of  Cicero,  or  raiiier 
•r  Tmrtii,  b  conliatly  aenthmad  in  Cleans 
esnvspondeiKe.  Ho  had  the  chief  management  of 
Onm^b  pnpcrtj.  (Cic  ad  AtL  iL  4,  iv.  10,  t.  3, 
etaKU.) 

PHTLOTI'MT'S  (*jX<<Tja(,i\  an  rminont  Oroek 
physician,  a  pupil  of  I'mxagoms  (Galen,  De  AU- 
mnL  FocmtL  L  12,  toL  tI  p.  509),  and  •  fcUow- 
fmfH  «f  fi«n|liifa»  (id.  De  Mdh.  Med.  i.  3,  vol.  x. 
p.  'IS).  He  was  also  a  contempoiary  of  Enuis- 
tratiis  (id.  Comment,  in  Hijijioer.  **  Aphor.**  tL  1, 
TuL  xviii.  pt.  i.  p.  7).  and  is  quoted  by  Heracleides 
i«f  Tarentom  (ap.  CSal.  ('ommmt.  in  Hippocr.  "  De 
ArtkJ'  IT.  40,  ToL  xviii.  pt.  L  p.  7<^<>),  and  theie- 
hn  mm  pnlaUy  have  Hvad  fai  the  fooftti  Md 
third  c«nturi«*<  K.  c.  Celstw  mentions  him  as  one 
•f  the  eminent  pfaysicians  of  antiquity  {De  Medic 
sttL  901,  {k  185) ;  and  he  It  quoted  by  tmnl  of 
lh»'  ancient  medical  writers,  viz,  by  Cat-lius  Aure- 
lianiM  {IM  Morli.  Acut.  ii  16,  Morlt,  Ckrom, 
L  4.  pp.  115,  339),  OrftuiM  {Mtd,  (ML  it.  89. 
if.  10,  T.  3*J,  I'p. '23G,  av%  '270),  and  Actiujs* 
(iii.  3,  12,  p.  555),  and  very  iraqnently  by 
Oalen.  He  belonged  to  «be  «Mdi«ll  Met  of 
the  Dogmatic!  or  Logici  (Galen,  IM  Ven.  Sirt. 
o'tr.  Enmstr.  cc.  5,  G,  vol.  xi.  pp.  163,  169  ;  Cra- 
lutrr  s  A  need.  U  ruff  a  Pant,  vol  L  D.  395),  and 
vnta  nvanl  mcu  ical  worlu,  of  whloi  only  a  few 
fragments  remain.  Athenaeus  quotes  a  work  on 
Cookery,  'O^ofrrvrrutos  (vii.  81,  p.  3U<i),  and 
BBrtblT  «■  Pood,  ntpl  T/M>^t,  consisting  of 
at  iMst  thirteen  books  (iii.  20,  24,  pp.  81,  82): 
thb  ktter  work  is  seveial  times  quoted  by  Oalen 
{De  AUmml,  FaeuU.  L  11,19.  SO,  81,  ^  vi.  pp. 
.'i07,  720,  72G.  et  alibi.).  Some  modem  critics 
nppow  that  be  wrote  a  commentair  on  Hippo- 
StMjter*  lir^&r,  De  Ofiekn  Meiid ;  bat  Ibis 


•  A."tin*  relates  cf  Pl.ib.timus  (li.  2.  9,  p.  250) 
liK  ame  anetdotf  that  is  told  by  Alexander  Trai- 
ling «fPhilodotu»  [PHiLODOTim],  nd  indeed  it 
kwrt  probable  that  in  thil  kttOT  yUM^e  I'kUo- 
the  tnw  nadiof. 


PBUiOXBIIUS.  Ml 
b  m  afaldM,  w  IL  Littid  bbnm  (Oemem 

d' I/ij'/'.  rr.  vol.  i.  pp.  n'2,  .3^7),  for  Galen  only 
says  tiwt  be  composed  a  work  on  the  same  subject, 
and  wiOt  «ho  wmo  tHIo.  (ONMMit  as  Hippocr. 
"Z)e  Oj/ic.  Mctl.^  J.  praef.,  5,  voL  xviiL  pt  ii. 
pp.629,  666.)  In  an  anatomical  treatise  which 
M  wrote  he  pronounced  the  brain  and  heart  to  be 
useless  organs  (Oalen,  De  Utm  Part  triB.  1^  vol.  iii, 
p.  625),  and  the  former  to  be  merely  an  excessito 
development  and  ol!shoot  ((hr<pau^i]^  itol  fiJut' 
emina)  of  the  spinal  manow.  (Jiid.  c  IS,  pi  671.) 
Pliilotinuis  is  quoted  in  various  other  parts  of 
Galen's  writings  (see  Fabr.  JiibU  Gr.  voL  iii. 
p.  583,  cd.  vet),  and  Ptatarah  lalaMt  aa  aaocdola 
of  him.  (De  Recta  Hat.  A  ud.  c.  1 0  ;  Dr  AdtdiiU  et 
Amieot  c  86.)  He  is  alio  quoted  by  the  Scholiast 
OB  Hemr  (A.  404).  tw.  A.  a] 

PHII.ori'MTTS  {*i\6rl^lo<i\  a  sUituary  of 
Angina,  who  made  the  ttatao  of  the  Olympic  victor 
X<iMMifarataB  of  Coo,  wUeh  otood  in  the  Altis  at 
Olvnij.i.u    (Pans.  vi.  14.  §  5.  ».  12  )      [P.  S.] 

PiilL0'X£NU8  (♦tA(i4t*'otX  »  Macedonian 
officer  in  tho  Mrnoo  of  Alexander  the  Great,  wlui 
was  appointed  by  lum  after  his  return  from  Egypt 
(b.  C.  331)  to  snperintend  the  collection  of  the 
tribute  iu  the  provuiois  north  of  Mount  Taurus 
(Arr.  Anab.  iiL  6.  9  6).  It  would  ^ffrntt  bo«*» 
ever,  that  he  did  ri'tt  inuncdiately  assume  this 
command,  as  shortly  afterwards  we  find  him  sent 
forward  by  Aloxander  bom  tho  Md  of  AiMa  to 
take  piis'-rs'-ion  of  Siiiv\  and  the  treasures  ther«! 
deposited,  which  he  effected  without  opposition 
(Id.«.  16LI9).   Albr  tUo  ho  obobw  to  hafo 

remained  quietiv  in  the  discharge  of  his  functions 
in  Asia  Minor  (see  Plat.  Aiea,  22 ;  Paus.  il  38. 
§  4),  antil  Ika  oomaiaMMaant  of  the  year  328, 
when  he  conducted  a  reinforcement  of  troops  from 
Caria  to  Ikibylon,  where  he  arrived  just  before  the 
last  illness  of  Alexander  (Id.  vii.  23,24).  In 
the  distribution  of  tho  provinces  whidi  Mluwed 
the  death  of  that  monarch  we  fnul  no  mention  of 
Philoxentis,  but  iu  B.C.  ii21  he  wat»  appointed  by 
Perdiccas  to  succood  PhUotas  in  tho  govormnent  of 
Cilicia.  By  what  means  he  afterwards  ctmcilia?' d 
the  fiivoor  of  Antipatcr  we  iuiow  not,  bat  in  the 
ttvthiim  at  TMfMaifllMM  illirthofdl  of  Potfeeao 
he  was  still  allowed  to  retain  his  satrapy  of  Cilicia 
(Justin,  ziii.  6  ;  Arrion,  op. /'Ao<L  71»b.;  Diod. 
xtM.  88).  FVon  tUt  timo  wo  hov  no  nan  of 
him.  (E.H.B.] 
PUILO'XENUS  (♦iAo{«rot).  Among  se- 
Iflenry  peiwna  of  this  name,  by  far  the 
important  is  Philoxenos  of  Cythera,  who 
was  one  of  tho  most  distinguished  dithyrambic 
poets  of  Qfoece.  The  accounts  rcspcctbg  him  an-, 
howeVW,  Mcuffely  confustdfOVbg  to  the  fiurt  that 
there  waa  another  Phiiovenns,  n  LeucaHian,  livuig 
at  Athens  about  the  kuuo  time  or  a  little  earlier: 
both  these  persons  aiaridiMdod  by  tiMpooti  of  tlio 
Old  Comedy  ;  both  seem  to  have  ispent  a  part  of 
their  Uves  iu  Sicily  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
giaiBmorioBO  woto  oaaotantly  coafaimdiBf  thoono 
with  the  other.  In  order  to  exhibit  the  subject  ns 
clearly  as  possible,  it  is  best  to  begin  with  the 
younger,  bat  aufa  inportaiit  of  thow  two  pefsont. 

1.  PhilosMMM,  the  son  of  EuletidaN,  wan  a 
native  of  Cythera.  or,  as  others  said,  of  Heiacleia 
on  4o  Ponttts  (Sutd.  #.«.);  bnt  the  former  account 
is  no  doubt  the  correct  one.  We  learn  from  the 
Parian  Marble  (No.  70)  that  he  .lied  in  01.  100, 
B.  c.  380,  at  the  age  of  55  ;  he  was,  therefore,  bora 
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PHILOXENUS. 


FHILOXENUS. 


in  OL  86.  %  B.c.  435.  The  time  wlian  he  most 
flourished  Wiut,  accor  ding  to  Diodofnt  (xhr.  46X  ^ 

01.  f-i.  *_>.  II. . .  y.m. 

The  briet  uccuunt  of  his  life  in  Suidaa  involves 
MNM  dilBealties ;  he  states  that,  when  the  Cjrthe- 
n*iin»  were  reduced  to  slavery  by  the  Lacedaemo- 
iiiaas,  Philoxeniu  was  bought  by  a  certain  Age- 
•vlas,  by  whom  he  was  bcoaglit  npi,  and  wm  called 
Mipnv^ :  and  that,  after  the  death  of  Age«yla&,  he 
wa*  bought  by  the  lyric  poet  Melani|yiid<s,  by 
whowhownAoadDMifd*  NowlhtniiiioiwHd 
of  the  I^-icodaemonians  having  reduced  the  Gythe- 
reant  to  slavecy  ;  bat  we  know  that  the  island  was 
•rind  by  mi  Atbodan  expedition  nnder  Nidie,  in 
Ji.  c.  424  (Thuc.  iv.  53,  54  ;   Diod.  Sic.  xii.  (Jo  ; 
PluU  Nio.  6)  ;  and  therefbni  some  critics  propose 
to  lead  *A#irMi(wv  tat  AnrtSoMM*^  (MetOMte, 
fra4f.  0)m.  Graee.  voL  iv.  p.  G35).    This  solution 
is  not  quite  satisfactory,  and  another,  of  much  in- 
genuity, is  proposed  by  Schmidt  {DUI^framb.  pp. 
&»  6)  ;  but  it  is  not  worth  while  here  to  discuss 
the  question  further,  since  the  nuly  important  part 
of  the  statement,  namely,  tiiut  I'hiiuxeiuis  wiu 
nelly  •  dare  in  his  youth,  is  quite  sustained  by 
other  testimonies,  especially  by  the  allusions  to  him 
in  the  comic  poets  f  see  Uesych.  a.  c.  AovAwra  ; 
Mfineite,  L«.),    Selmiidt  (pp.  7«  8)  ^mj  intro- 
niotmly  conjectures  that  then*  is  an  alluMon  to  Phi- 
loxenus  in  the  Frog*  of  Aristophanes  (v.  15Uti),  in 
the  miM  Whiiwi%  wUeh  we  heee  teen  thet 
Soidee         to  have  been  ^iven  to  him  by  his  first 
flaMWi  and  which  belongs  to  a  class  of  words  which 
eeen  ts  Inve  been  elm  mnd  fer  tiie  Baoiec  of 
slaves.    Others,  however,  suppose  the  name  to 
have  been  a  nickname  given  to  him  by  the  comic 
poets,  to  express  the  intricacy  of  his  musical  strains, 
the  iKTpanf\ovs  fiiffUmi^  it  PhUHWltei  oBb 
them  (see  helow). 

lie  was  educated,  snys  SuidaSi  by  Meknippides, 
e(  eeone  in  theft  poet*s  own  profession,  that  of 
dithynunhic  poetri',  in  n)iich,  if  the  above  inter- 
pretation of  the  aiiusiou  m  the  Fn^  be  correct,  he 
bed  abeady  attaiaed  te  oonddeiabU  emuwnce 
1»<  f  >rp  B.  c  40B  ;  which  agrees  very  well  with  the 
statement  of  IHodorus  {L  o.),  according  to  which 
he  was  at  the  height  ef  hie  tew  ee«ea  yMve 
later.  Pherecrates  also  attacked  him  in  his 
Cheirom^  as  one  of  the  corruptors  of  music  ;  at 
least  Plutarch  appUee  to  Utt  a  part  ef  the  passage  ; 
and  if  i^**  applioition  be  correct,  we  have  another 
allusion  to  his  name  MvpMil|>  in  the  mention  of 
ixTpamiAovs  fivptniKids  ( I^luL  de  Mtu.  SO,  p.  1146, 
ae  explained  and  corrected  by  Meineke,  /  Ca>hu 
(imec.  vol.  ii.  pp.  32f) — '.\?>h).  In  the  Gerjfiadt*  of 
Aristophanes,  which  was  also  on  the  prevalent  cor- 
laptioneef  poetry  and  music,  and  which  Bi>t>ms  to 
have  l)ccn  acted  *onie  little  ti:ne  after  the  /•>>>';.«, 
though  Philoxenus  is  not  mentioned  by  name, 
Aeee  are  passages  which  are,  to  all  appearance, 
parodies  upon  his  poem  entitled  ^tlxvov  {Fr.  xii. 
xiii.  ed.  ikrgk,  ap.  Meineke,  Froff.  Coos.  O'raec 
voL  iL  pp.  1009,  1010).  In  tiM  KManum 
also,  a  c.  392,  there  is  a  pas&agc  which  is  almost 
certainly  a  simihur  parody  (yt.  1167 — 1178  ; 
Beiyk,  OommmL  dh  tkHf.  CWenerf.  JU,  AnHq.  p. 
212).  There  is  also  a  lone  j>as<ii;o  in  \\\<-  I'hmm 
of  the  comic  poet  Plato,  which  seems  to  have  been 
acted  in  the  year  after  the  Eccledamm,  B.C:891« 
professing  to  be  read  from  a  book,  which  thepenen 
Avlio  hai  it  ("ill*  <I'i,\'.£«»'Oi/  KainJ  rit  St^iaprrvcteiy 
which  is  almost  ceruunly  a  parody  on  the  same 


poem,  altteagh  Athenaeus  and  some  modern  critica 
suppose  the  aUusion  to  be  to  a  poem  by  PhikMMraa« 
the  Ticucadian,  on  the  art  df  cookery.  It  is  true 
that  the  latter  was  known  for  his  fondness  of  Juz^ 
urious  living  ;  but  the  coincidence  woold  be  to» 
remarkable,  and  the  confusion  between  thf  two 
I'hiloxeni  uttcriy  hopeless,  if  we  were  to  suppcwe, 
with  Schaidt  and  othcn,  that  th^  betk  «i«aa 
poems  of  so  einihir  a  character  about  the  uamm 
time.  (Meiaeke,  Fn^.  Com,  Grate.  voL  it.  up, 
673—674;  Bergk,  CtmmmL  pp.  «l,  nV] 

Schmidt,  Ditlnrr'imfi.  p.  1 1,  &c) 

These  testimonies  all  point  to  the  very  «nd  of 
theiftbaadthebefindngef  the  femth  centories 
a  c,  as  the  time  when  I*hiloxcnus  flourished. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  passage  in  the  Oomd*  (3.12  >, 
whidi  the  sdioUast  explains  as  referring  to  him, 
but  which  most  allude  to  Philoxenus  the  T  sw— 
dian,  if  to  cither,  as  Philoxenus  of  Cythera  was 
only  in  his  1 1th  year  at  the  time  of  the  nr»t  exhi- 
bition of  the  CZoih/s,  and  in  his  IMi  at  the  tima 
of  the  second.    Pogsilily,  liowevrr,  the  comment 
results  from  a  mere  contusion  ui  the  mind  of  the 
scholiast,  who,  seeing  in  the  text  of  AristophaMS 
a  joke  on  the  voracity  of  the  dithjtambic  poets  af 
his  day,  and  having  reed  of  the  ^nttonj  <^  Philv- 
zenus  of  Leacadia,  idaatifted  the  latter  wilk  Phi- 
loxenus the  dithyramhic  poet,  and  therefne 
posed  him  to  be  reiened  to  by  Aristophaaab 

At  what  time  Phikoteans  left  Athene  end  went 
to  Sicily,  cannot  he  ili  tenniiied.    Schmidt  (p.  l.j) 
supposes  that  he  went  as  a  colonist,  after  tiic  first 
▼ietoriea  ef  Dieayihie  over  tike  Garthaginians,  b.  c. 
396  ;  that  be  speedily  obtained  the  fisTour  of  Dio> 
nysius,  and  took  up  bis  abode  at  his  court  at  Sym- 
cuse,  the  huury  of  which  furnished  him  with  the 
thene  ef  U»  poem  entitled  ^tlnyov.  Ilowerer 
this  may  be,  we  know  that  he  soon  offended  I>ionv- 
ftius,  and  was  cast  into  prison  ;  an  act  of  opprcsMun 
which  meet  wrilen  asenbe  to  the  weanded  vanitj 
of  tho  tyrant,  whose  poems  Philoxenus  not  oji!y 
refused  to  praise,  but,  on  being  asked  to  revise  one 
of  them,  said  that  the  best  way  ef  eoneeting  it 
would  be  to  draw  a  black  line  through  the  whole 
paper.   Another  acootint  ascribes  his  disgrace  to 
too  doee  an  iatimaey  with  the  tyiantls  mistrcee 
(inlatcia  ;  but  this  looks  like  a  tictinn,  arising  out 
of  a  misundrrstandiiut     the  object  of  his  poem  en* 
titled  Cyclops  or  Ouateia.    It  appears  that,  after 
some  time,  he  was  released  from  prison,  and  rt-- 
stored  outwardly  to  the  £svour  of  Uionysius ;  but 
either  in  consequence  of  scwae  new  quamel,  or 
because  he  had  a  distrust  of  the  tyrant's  fedinge 
towards  him,  he  finally  left  his  court :  other  accounts 
say  nothing  of  his  reconciliation,  but  simply  tha.t 
h*!  escaped  from  prison,  and  wmt  to  the  country 
of  the  Cythereans  wh  re  he  composed  his  poem 
Guiuh'ia  \S:hU.  ad  Aru^luph.  PitU.  200).  Accord- 
ing to  Suidas  he  went  to  Tarentum  («,eL#iAe(tfMni 
ypafindrtop).     There  is  a  curious  story  related  by 
Plutarch,  that  he  gave  up  his  estate  in  Sicily,  and 
left  the  Island,  in  eraer that  be  might  not  be  eadnecd* 
by  the  wealth  he  derived  from  it,  into  the  luxury 
which  prevailed  around  him  (Plut.  dt  ViL  A*r^ 
alien,  p.  881).  Schmidt  eadeavovn  to  laeendle 

this  btateinent  n  ith  the  former,  by  supposinj;  that, 
after  he  kit  the  court  of  Uionysius,  his  resided  for 
tome  time  on  hie  SSdlhni  eetate,  end  afierwaide 

S{n  it  up,  in  tho  way  mentioned  by  Plutarch,  and 
en  departed  finally  from  the  isUnd.  It  is  doubt- 
ful wlme  the  last  yeers  of  his  life  wetv  spent, 
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vkldler  iu  his  nativa  iAiand,  whither  the  Klitiiia&t 
jai*  qMlldl  ^'^^  ^'^^  Ephetiu,  where 
f«ida«  >btte«  thnX  he  died,  ami  whither  Schmidt 
tluaks  it  likeljr  tiiat  iie  may  have  gone,  as  the  wor- 
•Up  ti  PtoajTMM  pmniM  tiiMtk  la  lUs  point, 
frcreTcr,  as  in  M  many  other*',  vc  fiicnunter  the 
«i.^&cuiiy  ariaiiw  from  the  coututuua  of  tb«  two  i'hi- 
WmI.  Mr  th»  fmtmHam  bako  Mid  to  kun  spent 

tke  latter  part  of  his  life  in  Kp'rcsus. 

It  as  tioM  to  diamias  these  doubtful  qoeationB ; 
teklB  Am  li «ae  tmdilini  lespecting  PUkon- 
noa,  which  passed  into  a  proverb,  niid  which  must 
not  be  omitted.  It  is  said  that,  after  his  quarrel 
with  DioDTaina  at  Syzacnae,  and  during  hii  wibie 
^■cnt  iiaiiwiMiii  ntTiirrntnin  or  Cytheia,  he  iweiTed 
an  inritation  the  tyrant  to  return  to  bit  coart, 
ia  reply  to  which  he  wrote  the  single  letter  O, 
tlM  n,  either  as  the  ancient  modecf  tniting  ed*  or, 
as  some  think,  what  Philoxenus  wrot*  wns  »,  ns 
the  contnMrted  sign  for  ot>.  Hence  a  dat  refusal 
VMfnTerbidly  called  «iA«(Imv  ifm»*rmf{auiL 

$.T.  ;  Sthnr!ch.  p.  17). 

Ucuecting  the  works  of  Philoxenns,  Soidaa  (e- 
hm  tkl  Vm  wTOto  twmtf^Mr  ditbynuBH  wd 

s  sercalojjy  of  the  Acacidae.  The  latter  poem  is 
not  lasatienad  bv  any  other  writer  ;  but  another 
pom,  wUeh  Mdm  does  ael  aenlieii,  nd  wUeh 
it  is  hardly  likely  that  he  reckoned  araonp:  the 
tmaiy-foar  dithyrambs,  ia  the  Auwpw  alreadj 
aciiiiooed,  which  appean  to  htm  iMtn  raoek 
popokr  of  his  works,  and  of  which  we  have  more 
framipnts  than  of  any  other.  These  fragments, 
which  are  alniost  all  in  Athenaeus,  arc  so  corrupted, 
Mrtag  to  the  Tery  extiMfiiBary  style  and  phraseo- 
isgy,  which  the  poet  purpowly  adopted,  that  Ca- 
w^Km  gave  up  ttic  emendation  of  them  »a  hopele&it 
(.<!  ■■dk  AA.  ir.  p.  470).  Contnbutions  to 
their  restoration  have,  however,  been  made  by 
JscoImi,  Schweighaoaer,  and  Fiorillo,  in  their  re- 
•pcctivt  MHtodiani  vpen  Atbenaena,  and  by 
Berzk,  in  the  J  -f.  Soc.  Gr.  Lips,  for  18.16  ;  and 
nveotly  most  of  the  fouments  have  been  edited  by 
MeiMM  (Frap.  Cbm.  Grmm,  t«L  ilL  Epimttnm 

/'hi/'ij-eni  Ctftkerii  Conritrin,  pp.  f)Dri  — 
CK«|k  M.  146,  637,  638,  63d,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  3U(j), 
>id  nt  wfade  by  Bergk  (Poet  Lyr.  Graee,  pp. 
tt|^60y,  and  by  Schmidt  {Dithymmh.  pp.  29— 
ftl),  who  has  .also  added  a  discussion  on  the  metre, 
diiiect,  and  style  of  the  poem  (pp.  52 — 54).  The 
pMiitaoHM  numite  and  latineil  deaeription  of 
abn^M,  written  in  a  style  of  Inngtm^  of  which 
to  idw  can  be  formed  without  reading  it,  but  of 
vhick  tlte  following  nwfliMli  Mif  Mtoj  Mtoe 
«%kt  notion      0)  :  — 

*  th  which  a  line  from  the  pin^Jy  of  it  by  Aris- 
topiuucs,  ia  the  J:keimiaxiimte  may  be  compared 

tod  to  ea  throogli  six  tinea,  fmninf  botem  weid. 

^Jf  the  dithyrambs  of  Philoxenus,  by  far  the 
toist  uaportant  is  his  KukAv^  ^  roAarcta,  the 
of  his  composing  which  is  variously  related, 
but  the  most  probable  account  has  been  already 

C».  Aelian  (  T. //.  xii.  44)  calls  it  the  most 
tiful  of  his  pfMMns,  and  llerroesianax  refers  to 
U  ia  tenas  of  the  highest  praise  (Ath.  xiiL  p.  51^8, 
^ :  fV.  1,  «L  Bach).  Its  losi  is  .^'r.  ,itly  to  be 
hamted.  The  lew  ferments  which  remain  are 
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eolleeted  by  iJergk  {J'oit.  Lyr.  Grate,  Lc)  and  by 
Schmidt,  who  has  added  an  intcxesting  discussion 
renpectinj;  its  plan  (DiiAyruriii).  pp.  54—68).  The 
Bchoiuut  on  tiie  /'/utes  {Le.)  calla  this  poem  a 
dam ;  nad  aevenl  olber  writen  toO  Phiksemie 
a  trngic  pnct  ;  but  this  is  probably  only  one  of 
sevontl  instances  in  which  the  dithjrnunbic  poeu 
have  ban  eweneously  represented  as  tragedtaae 

(m'c  Kayw^r,  //«/.  Cn'!.  Tnu).  Grmc  p.  '26'i). 
We  have  a  iew  other  fragmenu  of  the  poems  of 
Pliibsniin  (pp.  68,  69 ),  and  the  following  titles 
of  four  others  of  bis  dithyrambs,  though  even  these 
are  not  ftee  from  doubi— MMre^S^peff  KapMT^s* 

Of  the  character  of  the  music  to  which  his  dithy- 
rambs were  set,  we  have  little  other  informution 
than  the  statement  that  they  were  publicly  chanted 
in  the  theatres  by  the  Arcadian  youth  on  certain 
days  of  the  year  (Aristot  J'olit.  viii.  7  ;  Polyb, 
iv.  20).  He  was,  however,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  included  in  the  attacks  which  the  tomie  poeto 
made  on  al!  the  musicians  of  the  day,  for  their 
corruptions  of  the  aimplicity  of  the  ancient  music  ; 
ud  theia  ara  Mvenl  peangee  hi  Phitanhli 
treatise  on  music,  describing  the  n.ttiire  of  those  in- 
novations, in  which  he  followed  and  even  went 
beyond  Irii  mtoter  Meluuppides,  and  m  wldek 
Timolheus  again  vied  with  him  (Plut.  Mu$.  12, 
2i^,  30,  31  ;  Schmidt,  pp.  72,  73).  A  curious 
•toiy  ii  told  of  his  musiad  composition  by  Aris- 
totle, who,  in  oonfinMlioa  ef  the  statement  that 
the  dithyramb  belonpti  essentially  to  the  IMirypian 
mode,  relates  that  Piiiloxenus  attempted  to  com- 
pose one  of  his  dithyrambs  in  the  Doifam,  but  that 
it  fell  back  by  the  force  of  its  very  nature  into  the 
proper  I'hrjgian  harmony  (Aristot.  I'tdiL  viiL  7.8 
I2)u  In  an  obscure  passage  of  Pollu  (OnMn>  if, 
9.  B.  65,  ed.  Bekker)  the  Locrian  harmony  is 
stated  to  be  his  invention  ;  and  the  Uypodorion 
has  also  been  aMribed  to  hfaa  (Sehmidt,  pp.  78, 74). 

There  is  a  passage  respecting  his  rhythms  in 
Dionjiiua  of  Malicarnanus  (i^  Oain. '  Vtrb.  Pb 
18!,lleM»X  ^  -T- 

We  have  abundant  testimony  to  the  high  esteem 
in  which  the  ancients  held  Phiioxenns,  both  during 
hit  life  aad  after  his  death.  The  roost  remarkable 
eulogy  of  him  is  the  paaaage  in  which  the  conic 
poet  Antiphases  contrasts  him  with  the  mimicians 
who  came  after  him  (Ath.  xiv.  p.  643).  This, and 
the  testimonies  of  Mactmn,  Aelian,  and  others,  are 
pivcn  fully  by  Schmidt  (pp.  71,  72).  Alexander 
the  Great  sent  for  his  poems  during  his  carapaigne 
in  Asia  (Pint.  Aim,  8, 4»  Port  Aim.  p^  85^,  a): 
the  Alexandrian  frrnmmarians  n»ceived  him  into  the 
canon  ;  and,  moreover,  the  very  attacks  of  the  comie 
pocu  an  afidnwe  ef  hie  onfaMiiee  and  popnlaffHy, 
and  the  more  so  in  proportion  to  their  v.  henu  lue. 

The  most  important  works  upon  Philoxenus  are 
Aoae  «r  D.  WyttnhMh,  hi  hb  JUitedbmm  Doe- 
trimif,  ii.  pp.  64 — 72  ;  Rurette,  Sur  Philofiur,  in 
his  lii$itarqim  mrlaJJiaki/fMe  de  Plularcke  toudumt 
h  iVassfM,  in  th«  Jfte.  d«  CAead.  dta  Intc.  vol. 
xiii.  pp.  200,  &c.  ;  Luetke.  DUserl.  dn  Graee, 
IHtAyramb.  pp.  77,  &c  Berol.  Hm  ;  L,  A.  Ber- 
glein,  De  PhiUunmo  Cytherio  Ditltymmltorvm  Pueloy 
Gutting.  1843,  8vo. ;  G.  Bippart,  Phi/tKtmi,  Ti- 

miithci^  Ttlestis  JJUht/ranilMMfrupJiunnn  /n  liifiiin*; 
Lips.  1843,  8vo. ;  U.  Al.  Schmidt,  UuUnU  m  Ui- 
thyramlmm  Poelarumque  l>itkjfmmkltorum  /tolk 
quiuf^  c.  i.  Berol.  1843  ;  the  passTjcv.  nlrculv  re- 
ferred to,  and  othen,  in  the  works  ot  Meincke  and 
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Bt>rpk,  on  Oneok  Comedy  ;  tho  Historic  of  Greek 
Poetry,  by  Ulrici  and  Bode ;  and  Ilemhardy, 
Gmk,  d.  Grieek,  LcM.  toL  iL  pp.  548—551. 

2.  Tlu*  (itliiT  Philoxenus  alnTtdy  rcft'ired  to,  the 
Leaoadian,  wa«  the  ion  oC  Eitjui,  and  leema  bim- 
wlf  abo  to  Imto  had  a  •m  «r  ikt  tmm  tt  Bryxit 
(Aristnph.  Han.  P4.5).  lit*  waa  a  most  notorioiu 
pacMttfl^  glatton*  and  e&minate  debauchee  ;  but 
■a  teaiM  aba  to  liavo  had  great  wit  and  good- 
hmnour,  which  him  a  great  favourite  at  the 

tables  which  he  frequented.  The  evenu  of  hi* 
life  are  of  eo  little  importaaee  fai  thantdTei,  and 
tha  otiimeDts  conconiing  him  are  to  mixed  up 
with  those  which  relate  to  Philoxenus  of  Cythcm, 
that  it  ii  enough  to  refer  for  farther  infonnatiun  to 
the  worki  npou  that  poet,  quoted  above,  espedallj 
Sdimidt  (p.  9.  Ac).  He  Kemii  to  l>c  the  same 
pereon  a»  the  Philoxeno*  auniained  TlTtpyoKoirts, 
and  also  the  same  ae  tha  Philozenu*  of  the  Diomeiaa 
d<-niiiH,  both  of  whom  are  ffHimM  faj  tha  ooaic 
poets  for  their  effeuinaey. 

1.  A|^er8iphBiia,niiatknod{BapaHageor 
Pollux  (iv.  66),  where  however  tho  name  seems 
to  be  a  £slae  reading  for  Tkeotiemido  (Meineke, 
HkLC^Cbm.Ofm»e.^B9  i  Sohnidt,  f;.  93). 

4.  A  celebrated  AU'xatidrian  pnimniarian,  who 
tanght  at  Rome^  and  wrote  on  Horaec,  on  the  Ionic 
and  Laconian  dialects,  md  wnni  etfier  cnunma- 
tieal  works,  nmmig  which  was  a  Ofouary^  which  was 
printed  br  H.  Stephanos,  Pans,  1573,  fol. ;  also  in 
Donav.  Valcan.  Thnaur,  Lugd.  Bat.  1600,  foL,  by 
Labbeus,  with  CyriPs  Glo$sary,  Paris,  )679»  M. ; 
and  in  the  London  edition  of  Stephanu&^R  Thesnurui^ 
Tol.  ix.  1826.  (Said.  s.  v.  ;  Fabric.  JJiU.  Graec 
inL  vL  ppu  IM,  S76, 634 ;  Osana,  fahjaPMHioa, 
pp.  321,  Ac. ;  Schmidt,  p.  22.) 

5.  The  aathor  of  an  epignun  in  the  Greek  An- 
thology, on  TlepolawMt  na  md  of  Polyarilia,  who 
pained  an  r)lympic  victory  in  Ol.  KU,  n.  c,  256 
(Pans.  T.  8).  This  must,  tharefors,  be  somewhere 
aboatthadaiaef  the  poet,  of  whan  nothing  more  is 
known.  (Brnnck,  Anal.  vol.  ji.  p,  ;  Jacobs, 
Aatk  Oraec  toI.  ii.  p.  58,  toL  xiiL  p.  937.) 

8.  A  geographical  writer,  who  seens  to  haf*  been 
tiianthorof  a  work  on  rivers.  (SchoL  ad  Lycof^>hr. 
CiMmnd.  I08.->,  Wnb;  Cyrilli  ZMODM,  CnOMT, 
A/if<tl.  J'arit,  vol.  iv.  p.  184.) 

7.    A  Paniiii  by  birth,  s4m»  rflorwards  was 
made  a  hishnp,  a.  n.  485,  and  became  one  of  the  first 
leaders  uf  the  iconoclasts  (.Schmidt,  p.  23).    [  P.  S. ] 
PHILO'XBNUS  (#«A<e«M»t),  nn  AeRyptinn 
who,  according  to  rr'Kn-*  (/>  •  Mr,lu\  \\\. 
,  187),  wrote  seTeral  valuable  volumes  on  sur- 
lit  no  dinriit  tha  «ane  person  whoa*  flMdicoI 
frequently  qimtcfl  hy  fialon.  and  who 


io  raflad  hr  him  Ciamdmi  PhUotemtu.  {IM  Compot, 
MMtan.  sM  OlM.  &  17,  «L  9,  ^ 


ziii.  pp.  539, 

645.)  As  he  is  quoted  by  Awlepiades  Pharmadon 
(ap.  OaL  De  Compot.  Me^cam,  tee.  Loo,  if,  7t 
▼ol.  xii.  p.  731 ;  D«  Compoo,  MMmm,  too.  €km. 

iii.  9,  iv.  IS,  vol  xiiL  pp.  645,  73K),  he  must  have 
lived  in  or  before  the  first  century  after  Christ 
He  i«  quoted  also  by  Soranus  (/>  ArU  OisMr. 
pi  13*.),  Paulus  A^tneta  (A-  Med.  iii.  82,  rii.  1 1, 
pp.45;»,  6.5H),  Actius  (ii.  3.  77,  iv.  .3.  7,  iv.  4.43, 
pp.  331,  744.  800),  aiul  Nimlaus  Mvrepsas  {De 
Oompoo.  Mo^kam,  L2S",  J 10,  p.  411),  and  also 
by  Aricenna  {Catton,  v.  2.  vol.  ii.  p.  249,  ed. 
Arab.),  where  the  name  is  corrupted  into  FU>>- 
dM^inthaoldLUbvMaieB  Mil  p.319,  ed 

IMS),  ni  hit  hj 
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his  recent  nermnn  translttion  {ZutaviwriotaHbde 
HeilmtUei  tier  A  mAw,  &C.  p.  2 1 6).    1 W.  A.  Q.  1 

PH 1  LO'X  EN  US,  a  pablw  elBMtria,  tba  dia> 
ciple  of  Nicomadnis,  whnsc  ^p«■(>d  in  painting  li*^ 
imitated  and  even  surpassed,  having  discovered 
sonanow  and  rapid  nnUioda  of  flslanrbg  (Tsnch.  at 
least,  appears  to  be  the  meaning  of  Pliny's  wond% 
brtvioret  ttiawmwm  fmuriam  pietunu  cumpen^euiam 
UNiemt,  n.  ff,  mr.  10.  ■.  36.  §  22X  Notw- 
thelo^^s,  Pliny  states  diat  there  was  a  pictare  of  hia 
which  was  inferior  to  none,  of  a  battle  of  Alemn- 
dOT  wllh  Daraiaa,  whidi  he  painted  for  king  Cas- 
Sander.  A  similar  subject  is  represented  in  •  oal^ 
brated  mosaic  foand  at  Pomprii,  which,  howerer, 
the  best  critics  think  to  have  been  copied,  more 
probably,  from  Helena's  pictare  of  the  botda  of 
IssoB  (see  Miiller,  Arrhiid.  d.  Kunst,  §  16.%n.  61 
As  the  disciple  of  Nicomachus,  who  flftttrithttd. 
about  a  c.  360,  and  as  Aa  filtlBr  if  ttn  latili 
above-mentioned,  Philoxenus  mnst  have  flourislMd 
under  Alexander,  about  B.C.  880  and  oni 
The  words  of  Pttaj,  "flMinTiH  iigf,"  If 
liti>n»lly,  wonlJ  tihow  that  tho  date  of  bis  grcAt 
picture  must  have  been  after  b.u  817  or  815, 
for  tm  mm  af  Ihon  tiPajiHa  tho  nign  of  Gaa- 
sander  «Mk  ha  dilid.   (CUnleB,  F.  A.  toL  ii. 
286.)  [F.S.] 

PHILOatmniSk  C.  AVIA'NUS.  noom- 
mendfd  by  Citwo  to  tho  Mac— I  AaBini^  a.  o. 
46.  (Ctc  ad  Fern,  xiii.  85.) 

PHILOZOE.  [Ti.aPotKiiini.1 

PHPLTEAS  (♦«aWoi),  of  Calacte,  on  historicdl 
writer,  the  author  of  a  work  in  the  Ionic  dlileet, 
entitled  No^ioxd,  of  which  the  third  book  is  quoted 
by  Tsetses  (8dNL  «d  ImAr.  688).  Ha  k  aha 
mentioned  in  a  jMiBNifre  of  Eustathius  (ad  Ifom.  p. 
1 885.  5 1 ),  where,  however,  the  name  is  ooixnpted 
foto  Piihim,  nd  Ihidnwhi,  copying  tha  airar, 

places  the  No^iaKcf  aninnp  the  works  of  Philcta*  <•* 
Cos  {yioiar,  p.  424).  That  Philteas  is  the  true 
fona  ef  the  name  It  char  Ibm  a  passage  in  the 
ICfi/molfMiuttin  Mivjnum  fp.  7^.5.  12),  which,  how- 
ever, contains  another  error,  in  the  words  6  iroAo^ 
^MWt  Irroptir^t,  where  the  Cod.  Leid.  has  6  koX- 
\a€cuos^  and  the  trae  reading  is  no  doubt  6  KoAoir- 
roTof,  which  should  probably  also  h<>  substituted 
for  cfrf  KoAAtrof  in  the  passage  of  Kustashius  (see 
Meinek J  ;m/.  Aka.  pp.  Sftl^SMX,  (P.  a.] 
PIU'LTI.'VS,  a  vase  painter,  whose  name  occurs 
on  two  of  tiie  vaacs  in  the  Canino  collection,  in  the 
fonns  ♦rnA5  and  ♦I'VTIA^,  which  Raeal-RodMtta 
and  rjorhanl  at  first  read  I'hintiaSy  but  which  most 
antiquaries,  including  K.  Kochette,  now  read  Pkit' 
Has.  (R.  IUeh•tt^  Lmn  A  M,  AAoiw,  p.  58, 9d 
ed.)  [p.  S.l 

PUILU'MENUS  {*U<miiUPos),  a  Groek  phy- 
antiMMd  hjr  an  anonynoaa  willw  in  Dr. 

Cramer's  "AnocdoUi"  { A nml.Graeca  Parit.  vol.  iv. 
p.  196)  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  bis 
praAomm.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  events  of  his 
life,  and  with  respect  to  his  date,  as  the  earliest 
aathor  who  quotes  him  is  Oribosius  (CW/.  APdir. 
viii  45,  p.  361 ;  ^piops.  iii.  pp.45,  49,  viii.  6,  8, 
11,  17,  pp.  121,  122,  123,  124),  it  can  only  ho 
said  that  he  mnst  have  lived  in  or  before  tlu«  fourth 
century  afker  Christ  None  of  his  writings  are 
extant,  but  nnmerous  fragments  are  preoerved  by 
Aetius  (M'e  Fal.ric.  /h'U.  dr.  vol.  viii.  p.  ?,-2n,  .  >. 
vet.).  He  18  quoted  also  by  Alexander  Tzaliianus 
(viii.  5»  «^  Me,  351),  ad  IttaMa  (Cbal 
*^  [W.A.a] 
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Fuia  gen*. 

I.  P.  Ft'RU'H  Sr.  F.  M.  N.  PlIU.1l%«W«MM«l 

B.  r.  'i'iS  with  C.  Flan>iiiiu«,  nnil  nrcompnnied  his 
cnikague  in  lua  campaign  iigaiii»t  the  (inula  in  the 
•mk  af  Itrijr.  (FLAMtmua,  Na  1.]  He  wm 
flccunl  pfvetor  in  the  third  year  of  the  Kcond 
PoBic  A.C.  216,  when  he  obtained  the  jurif 
Mm  i^tr  tttm  Jtmmtm  tt  ptregnmot ;  and  after 
t"  f.iU^I  battle  of  Caiinar  in  thia  year,  he  and  hia 
M.  Pomponiut  Matho  •ammonMi  the 
far  tiw  fcfciiBa  af  tlia  cky. 

•iIh  hi'  pt  i-ivrd   the  th  ot  fmm  M, 
llmtfw  ICaiceUai,  with  which  he  prooeeded  to 
tot  having  ben  mmtAf  mtmaML  in  «■ 
eff  the  cuasl  he  returned  to  Lilylmeum. 
In  R.  c.  1\A  he  WAS  cenaor  with  M.  Atilias  Re- 
fatiu,  but  lie  died  at  the  bef^nning flf  Ae following 
before  the  mImui  puritication  {Uutntm)  of 
the  pMpfe  had   heen  pprfonned  ;   and  Regnlus 
aecerdingly,      was  u&ual  iu  such  cases,  rvMgned 
bii  aflee.    Tbeae  cenaon  visited  with  sererity  all 
p.*r*f>n*  who  had   fiiiled   in  their  duty  to  their 
cntuitiy  duhog  the  great  calamities  which  Korne  had 
rfy  experiMaai.   Tbey  tadaead  to  the  condition 
a  rariansall  the  joung  nohh  s  who  h:id  formed 
tae  project  of  tearing  Italy  alter  the  battle  of 
OaaHH,  aiBong  wheal  wna  I«>  CbaciMvi  MetaHni 
who  was  quaestor  in  the  year  of  their  conmilship. 
R.  c.  21 4.    As,  howeTer,  Meteltua  was  elected 
thbone  of  the  i^eba  for  Iba  following  year  nol* 
■  illiatBiMling  this  degradation,  he  attempted  to 
hnpi?  the  censors  to  trial  before  Uie  people,  imme- 
(Itateiy  after  entering  apon  hit  office,  but  was  pre- 
VMtod  bgr  the  other  trinmee  from  proaecnting  such 
sn  unprecedented  course.    [Mktkm.i'r,  No.  3.] 
Philos  waa  also  one  of  the  augurs  at  the  time  of 
Mb  JaAb  (Ut.  xziL  3.%  hb,  57,  xxiii.  21,  xxit. 
II.  18,  43,  XXT.  2  ;  Val.  Max.  ii.  9.  §  8.) 

2.  P.  Fimiva  PuiLua,  the  son  of  the  preceding, 
kfiiT  ^  Mpia  fB  alter  tba  buMla  ef 
Ghnnae,  of  the  dfsijrn  of  L.  Cacrilini  >retdlaaand 
•Chen  lo  leave  Italy,  to  which  lefereuce  hM  bean 
made  abeve.  (Liv.  nfl.  St.) 

3.  P.  FtJBius  I'Hir.t'S  pmetor  n.  r.  174,  nb- 
ttuned  Nearer  Spain  aa  his  province.  On  hia 
return  to  Rome  he  waa  aecaaed  by  the  prarfaiddB 
^rrpetumliv.  The  elder  Cato  spoke  against  him : 
on  the  first  hwunng  the  cue  was  adjourned  {amfdi- 
o/w),  bat  fearing  a  ctmdemnatiun,  when  it  came 
m  aeam,  Philns  went  into  exile  to  Pmeneste.  n.  c 
1 7 1 .  f  T-iv.  xli.  21 ,  xliii.  2  ;  Cic.  in  rarcU.  Dir.  20  ; 
Pseudo-Aacon.  in  loc.  p.  124,  ed.  (Jrelli ;  Meyer, 
Or^  Bm.  Ftapm,  p.  #7*  9aA  ed.) 

4.  L.  Fi  fur  s  I'liir  rs  probably  hrnther  of  the 
pmcdna,  waa  praetor  a  c.  I71«aud  obtained  Sar- 
dfariaaaldi  pimeb  Ht  m  «m  af  the  Donti- 
fieea,  a^  £a  fa  a.0.  m  {Uf.  sB.  96,  81, 

S*  £b  FvuiM  Pmoi^       eeMBi  &  c  IW 

«kb  8nc  AtBfaia  SemnW.  He  received  S{>ain 
ai  hie  frovittce,  and  was  commisiiioned  by  the 
arnate  ta  difiver  up  to  the  Nnmantines  C.  Hos- 
tiKaa  Ifaarfana,  the  consul  of  the  |iraeedtng  year, 
f  M  vNClJrrji,  No.  '^.]  '^n  that  orca*i(in  Philns 
took  with  him  aa  Irguti  I'lmipt  iiis  nml  Me- 
lrlhn,t«ro  afbia  greatest  enemies  that  they  adght 
1k>  compelled  to  bear  «ilM«  to  hia  aprighUMtaand 
iat«gnqr* 

Aeaalrmporarv  of  tba  younger  Sdplo  and  of 
PkUM  iwiklBitaii  with  them  fa  a  lata 


PHILYLLIUS.  XV-, 

for  Greek  literatuiv  and  refinement.  He  cultivated 
the  loeiaty  of  the  most  learned  Orceka,  and  was 
himself  a  man  of  no  small  learning  for  thoee  tiroes. 
He  was  particularly  celebrated  for  the  purity  with 
which  he  spoke  his  mother-tongue.  IIu  is  iutro- 
doced  hj  Cicero  as  one  of  the  speakers  in  his 
dialocne  A*  HcjntlJirn^  and  is  described  by  the 
lattvr  as  a  man  "  moderatiuimus  et  continentis- 
simoa.**  (Dien  Gate.  JHyai.  Iznr.  pu  M,  ed. 
Heiinar.  ;  Val.  Max.  iii.  7.  §  ;  Cic.  de  Cj^.  iii. 
SU,  de  Hep,  iu.  lU,  BrML  ^  de  Or.  u.  87,  pro 
AnL  1^49  Ug.  A^.  H.  34,  <fo  Jftyik  L  11,  oiAU, 
iv.  16,  Lui!.  4,  n.  iri,  'J7.'^  His  praenomen  was 
Limut,  and  not  PnUitu^  aa  it  ia  erroneonaly  given 
fa  ene  paaasge  of  Cleeio  {ai  AiL  8.  |  8£  and 
by  many  mo'hTn  writers. 

6.  M.  Fufuus  Philur,  ocean  only  on  cone,  a 
specimen  of  which  ia  annexed.  The  obvarR  re> 
preeenta  the  head  of  Janus  with  tbi  hgSDd  W. 
FovRi.  the  reverse  Pallaa  or  Hans  traannng 
a  trophy,  ainl  below  puij.i. 


cow  or  If.  ruiuija  puii.ua. 


L.  PHILU'SCIUa,  waa  proscribed  by  Sulfa 

and  ewaped,  but  was  again  proscriln'd  by  the 
triumvirs  in  ii.  c.  43,  and  perished.  (Dion  (^•t^s. 
xlvii.  II.) 

PHI'LYRA  (♦.Aupa).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Occanus  and  the  mother  of  Cbeiron  by  Cronna. 
(Find.  Mak  fiL  89t  ApolleB.  Rbed.  fi.  1341  } 
comp.  CHRraox.) 

2.  The  wife  of  Naupliua,  according  to  some  tra* 
dMoBa^  for  aba  Ii  eoomiMdy  aaBed  Cfymene  (.Apol- 
lod.  ii.  1.  §  4). 

PHILY  LLIUS  («iAvAAiosl  an  Athenian 
conic  poet,  con temporatywMk  DfocleiandSBBniiiea 
(Suid.  t.  V.  AioKAni).  He  WInngs  to  the  fatter 
part  of  the  Old  Comedy,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
Middle  ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  he  seems  to  have 
attained  to  some  diatinction  befon  dto  time  whea 
the  EcelenazHxir  of  Aristophanes  was  acted,  B.  r. 
392  (Schol.  ad  Aristnpk,  I'lui.  119.')),  and,  on  the 
other,  nearly  all  the  title*  of  his  play-t  belong  eH* 
dently  t<»  the  Middle  Comedy.  He  iswiid  to  have 
introduced  some  sceuic  innovations,  such  as  brings 
ing  lighted  torches  on  the  stage  (Schol  Pfat  t  e. ; 
.^th.  XV.  700,  e.).  With  reij^rd  to  his  langu.iiifp, 
Meineke  mentions  a  few  worda  and  phrases,  which 
are  not  pure  Attfe.  Hit  name  la  corrupted  by  the 
rireek  h'.vicogmphcrs  and  others  into  ♦jAAiJAiuj, 
^(AoTos,  ^lAoAopt,  ^iAAvScot.  and  other  funns. 
The  following  titiM  af  bb  plays  are  given  by 
Snidas  and  Eadocia,and  fa  Uie  following  order: — 
A<7«vf,  Atfyif,  "Arrtia  (fraipay  troita\,  AwSf  Korrf, 
'HpairA^;,  TlKivrpM  1^  NaiNrutdo,  II^Aif  (iM-tter 
ntiXf  t>),  ^ptttpvx^^y  'AraKdiyrfif  'EX4r>h  where  the 
last  two  titles  look  suspicious,  as  being  out  of  the 
alphabetical  order.  (Meineke,  Frag,  Com.  (.'rare, 
vol.  i.  pp.  258—261,  ii.  pp.  857—866  ;  Bergk, 
CbBiaiwrf.rf>iii%.  Om.  AU.  AmUp,  488.)  £P.&j 
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PHINEUS. 


PHINTIAfi. 


PHINKi:?  (*iyfix\  1.  A  son  of  Bcloi  and 
Anchiuoe,  and  brother  of  Aegyplua,  Daoaiu,  and 
Cepheiu.  (ApoUod.  iL  1. 1 4 1  conp^  PiMBim.) 

2.  One  flT  dM  MM  of  LjSMIl.   (ApoOod.  iii. 

8.81.) 

8.  A  MB  of  Agenor,  and  kkif  of  SdnydeMot  in 

Thrace  (ApoUon.  Rho !.  H.  178,  237;  Sfchol.  aJ 
muuL  ii.  177)>  Some  tradiiioos  ctlled  him  a  «oa 
of  Phoioiz  and  OMdepeia,  and  a  gnrndaon  of 
Amnt  (Schol.  ad  AfuJiim.  IViixl.  ii.  17n),  while 
otnen  aaain  call  him  a  sou  of  Poaeidon  ( Apollod. 
i.  9.  §  21).  Some  aooounta,  mocmver,  make  him  a 
V\n^  in  Paphkgonia  or  in  Arcadia.  (SchoL  ad 
AptMun.  /(V«x/.  I.e.;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  iii.  209.)  He 
was  tirst  marrit'd  to  Cleopatra,  tlie  daughter  of 
Bort'as  and  Oreithyia,  by  whom  he  had  two 
childn-ii,  Oryithus  (Ojirthus)  and  Cnunbis  (some 
call  them  rarthcniuAandCranibia,  ^)\o\.  ad  AfnJ U/h. 
Hkod.  iL  140;  Pl«zip|NM  and  Pandion,  Apollod. 
iii.  15.  §  3  ;  furyml^  and  Aspondus,  Scliol.  c/ 
^aph.  AtUi^.  971 ;  or  Polydectus  and  Polydorut^, 
Ov.  iK,  37S).  Afterwards  he  wm  married  to 
Idai-a  (some  call  her  Dia,  Eurytin,  or  Kidothcii, 
bchoL  ad  Apolltm.  Wio*L  I.  c;  SchoL  ad  iiuuu  Od. 
atfi.  70  $  MoL  «f  Soph.  Antig.  980),  by  wImmi  he 
aprain  had  two  sons,  1'hynus  and  'Mariandjmus. 
(Schol.  ad  ApoUim,  Jtiod,  iL  140, 178 ;  Apollod. 
iiLl&§8.) 

Phineus  was  a  blind  soothsayer,  who  had  re- 
ceived his  prophetic  powers  from  Apollo  (Apollon. 
Rhod.  ii.  180).  The  cause  of  bis  blindness  ie  not 
the  same  in  all  accounts  ;  according  to  some  he 
was  blinded  by  the  gods  for  having  imprudently 
conimonicated  to  mortals  the  divino  counsels  of 
2il»aboat  the  fntura  (Apollod.  i. J ! ) ;  aMOtd- 
in*  to  otht'fs  Aoptrs  on  licarini;  tii<il  tlif  vtns  of 
PfarixiU  had  bc'ca  saved  by  i'iiuieus,  cursed  limi, 
and  HdiM  beaiiag  the  cone,  carried  it  into  effect 
by  Minding  him  (SchoL  ad  Apollon.  Rhnd.  ii.  207. 
Gomp.  181) ;  othien  aoain  rdate,  that  Boreas  or 
Ihe  Aigoorala  Undad  mm  fbr  Ua  eondoet  towvda 
his  sons  (Ser>'.  ad  Am.  iii.  209).  He  is  most 
celefanUed  in  ancie&t  stoiy  on  account  of  his  being 
egpoMd  to  ike  anneyancM  of  the  Harpyes,  who 
were  sent  to  him  by  the  gods  for  his  cruelty  towards 
his  sons  by  the  first  marriage.  His  second  wife 
chaiged  them  with  haring  behaved  improperly  to 
bei^  and  Phineu«  punished  them  by  putting  their 
eyes  out  (Soph.  Antig.  973X  or,  aocoixling  to  others, 
by  exposing  them  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts 
(Orph.  Ar<fun.  671),  or  by  ordering  them  tO  be 
half  buried  in  the  earth,  and  then  to  be  scnnrgcd 
(Diod.  iv.  44  ;  SchuL  ad  ApoiloH,  R/nxl.  ii.  207 ). 
wheDevar  Phineos  wanted  to  take  a  meal  the 

HarpyM  came,  took  away  a  portion  of  hi* food,  and 
soiled  the  rest,  so  a*  to  ruuder  it  unfit  to  bo  eaten. 
In  this  condition  the  imfiBrtanate  man  was  found 
bv  iho  Argonauts,  whom  he  promised  to  instruct 
respecting  their  voyage,  if  they  would  deliver  liim 
from  the  mwnteWi  A  table  accordingly  waa  kid 
out  with  food,  and  when  the  Harpyes  appeared 
they  were  forthwith  atta4:ked  by  Zetes  and  Cahus, 
the  hnitfiefa  of  Cleopatra,  who  wMe  provided  whh 
wrings.  There  was  a  prophecy  that  the  Harpyes 
should  perish  by  the  hands  of  the  sons  of  Boreas, 
but  that  the  hitter  themadrH  must  die  if  they 
should  be  unable  to  overtake  the  Harpyes.  In 
their  flight  one  of  tlie  monsters  fell  into  the  river 
Tigris,  which  was  henceforth  called  Harpys ;  the 
•thar  reached  the  Echinadian  isfamda,  which,  from 
IWntunyqgfrmthalipet,  mncdkd  Stnphade^ 


But  the  Harpye,  as  well  as  her  pursuer,  wns  worn 
out  with  fstigne,  and  fell  down.  Both  tl.irpyea 
were  aUowed  to  Hve  on  ooadilioB  Ihat  they  woold 
no  longer  molest  Phineoa  (Map.  SchoL  ad  A  fMjl.  . 
lihod.  iL  28(>,  297  ;  Taetb  CML  L  217).  Pliinrua 
BOW  ezpfarfned  to  the  AyKOumts  die  laMMr  coarM* 

they  had  tn  take,  and  enpecially  cautioned  them 
against  the  Syropkjgadoa  (AnoUod.  L  3.  §  21,  &c.). 
Aeeeiding  to  aaodMratorjr  the  Argonauts,  on  their 

arrival  at  the  place  of  Phineus,  found  the  sons  of 
Phineus  half  buried,  and  demanded  their  iiheration, 
which  Phineos  refused.  The  Ar^^nauts  used  fort:w, 
and  a  battle  ensued,  in  which  Phineus  waa afasis  bjT 
Heracles.   Thelatt4T  also  delivered  Cleopntra  from 
her  coniinemeut,  and  re^tort-d  the  kingdom  to  tiia 
sons  of  Phineos,  and  on  their  advice  he  aUo  sent 
the  swond  wife  of  Phineus  kick  to  her  father,  u  ho 
urdeivd  her  to  be  put  to  death  (,Diod.  iv.4;i  ;  iSchoL 
ad  Apollom,  mod.  iL  307  t  ApoUod.  iik  15.  S  3). 
SotiK*  tniditions,  lastly,  state  that  Phineus 
killed  by  Boreas,  or  tluit  he  was  carried  off  by  tba 
Harpyes  into  the  comitry  of  die  BialeiMa  or  Mil- 

chcKsians.  (Orjih.  Argon.  6/5,  Ac;  Strah.  viL 
p.  302.)  Those  accounts  in  which  Phineua  i« 
oMedtohavaUiBdedUseem,  addthatth^  had 

their  sight  restored  to  them  by  the  sons  of  Buresu, 
or  by  Asclepins.  (Orph.  Aram,  674  ;  SchoL  ad 
Pimd.Pjfikm,9i,)  [L.S.J 

PHrNTIAS(*o^fii$).  l.A  1  ytnagorean,  the 
friend  of  Damon,  who  was  condemned  to  die  Iiy- 
Dionyrius  the  elder.  The  well*known  anecdote  of 
their  friend»hip,  and  the  ei^'cct  produced  by  it  mi 
tho  tyrant,  has  been  alrcitly  r»-iatfd  under  1) wiov. 
Valerius  Maximus  writes  the  uuiue  Pythias  ;  but 
C'ict-ro  foUowa  the  Cbeek  anthem  la  adopting  tiM 

form  Phintias. 

2.  Tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  who  appears  to  bcfv 
establisbed  hb  power  over  that  dty  during  tka 
period  of  confusion  which  followed  the  death  of 
Asathodes  (&  c  289),  about  the  sane  time  chat 
Hieetae  ohiahied  Che  cUef  eeonmad  at  fiyoMvee. 
War  soon  broke  out  between  these  two  despota, 
in  which  Phintias  waa  defiaated  near  Uybhu  Ikit 
thb  aoeeaM  having  iadaeed  Hieetaa  to  engago 
with  a  more  formidable  enemy,  the  Carthaginians, 
he  was  defeated  in  his  turn,  and  PhintLis  whu 
was  probably  in  alliance  with  that  power,  was  tiow 
able  to  extend  his  authority  over  a  considerable 
part  of  Sicily.    Among  the  cities  subject  to  his 
rule  we  find  mention  of  Agyrium,  which  is  a  suiii- 
cient  proof  of  the  extent  of  his  dominions.  Ho  at 
the  same  time  made  a  display  of  his  wealth  an  ! 
power  by  founding  a  new  city,  to  which  he  gave 
his  own  name,  and  whither  be  remofod  aD  the 
inhabitants  from  Gehi,  which  he  razed  to  t!  ■« 
ground.  His  oppressive  and  tyrannical  govenmicnt 
snbseqnentty  oliMMted  the  mfade  of  hb  enbjects 
and  caused  the  n-volt  of  many  of  th"  dependent 
cities  ;  but  be  had  the  wisdom  to  change  his  line 
of  policy,  and,  by  adopting  a  milder  rule,  lotained 
possession  of  the  sovLTeigiUy  until  hu  dea^  Tha 
period  of  this  is  not  mentioned,  but  we  nrny  pro- 
bably infer  from  the  fragments  of  Diodorus,  that 
it  preceded  the  expulsion  of  liicetas  from  Syracuse, 
and  may  thereiiore  be  lefiBrred  to  b.  c  279.  (Dial. 
xxiL  Etc.  Hoetehd,  ^  49&,  Etc  Vale*,  p.  562,) 

There  are  exUmt  coins  of  Phintias,  frx>m 
we  learn  that  he  assumed  the  title  of  king,  in 
imiuition  of  AgathiKles.   They  all  have  the  tigure 
of  a  boar  nmning  oo  the  reveiM^  ud  %  hmA  af 
Apollo  or  Daaaa  on  tha  obvecw.  Thoaa  vhkh 
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PBLEGON. 

paUiibcd  with  the  htuA  of  Phtnttat 
MtoUoUj  ipurious.  (See  KckheU  vol.  i. 

[E.  II.  B.j 


com  OF  PKOTT1A8. 

PHITBUS,  arehitfct  [Philsus.] 
PHLB'OETHON  {^KryiOwv),  i.  e.  the  flamin}^, 
«  riw  in  the  lotrar  world,  is  described  as  a  son  of 
Cscjtni;  but  he  is  more  comroonlv  called  Pyriphlegc- 
Umo.  (Vtrg.  Ae*.  tL  265,  £50  \  Stat.  TAeAi  iv. 
S^)  lU  S.1 

PHLROON  (♦X/ywr),  one  of  the  hones  of  8dL 
(Or.  MtL  U.  154  ;  llvgin.  Fob.  183.)    [L.  Sw] 
PHLfiGON  (♦A^),  •  MtiTe  of  Tmlles  io 
j     I<7dlia,  was  s  frm.*dman  of  the  emperor  Hadrian, 
I     aid  lot  of  Augustus,  a»  has  been  erroneously  as- 
•ttwt  tnr  Mne  whtcn,  on  the  authority  of  Soldit 
{tm^  Phot.  Cod.  97  ;  Spartian.  Hadr.  16,  Sever. 
^ ;  Vopisc  Saturn.  7).  Pblegon  probably  survived 
Itadriui,  nnoe  hia  woric  on  the  Olympiads  came 
i»wu  to  OL  229,  that  is,  a.  d.  I.'i7,  which  was  the 
J«r  before  the  death  of  this  emperor.    The  fui- 
IwiiilK  is  m  list  of  the  writings  of  Phlegoo. 

1.  Ilf^  huvftaurlwv^  a  small  treatise  on  wonderful 
vvcntSt  which  has  come  down  to  as,  but  the  begin* 
kiof  of  wUeh  is  wanting.  It  is  a  poor  perform- 
■MSi  fiill  of  the  most  ridiculous  tales,  and  with  the 
txeeption  of  the  work  of  Psellus,  the  worst  of  the 
tinek  treatises  on  this  subject. 

2.  Ikpi  ^ia«po€W,  which  is  likewise  extant, 
(OMtils  «f  only  a  few  pages,  and  gives  a  list 

penona  in  Italy  who  had  attained  the  ago  of 
s  handled  tmm  and  vpvwda.  Ik  was  copied  from 
I  fCfistalB  of  the  censors  (•{  airSv  riv  dwori/n^ 

I  **'^)%  is  •  bare  enumeration  of  names,  and  is  not 
""■thy  to  be  compaicd  with  the  woik  on  the  same 
I  n^i>)tet  ascribed  to  Lucian.  At  the  end  there  is 
U  titBct  firum  the  Sibylline  orades  of  some  sixty 
w  •enaty  yne^  Tmm  are  the  only  worki  of 
PUegoti  which  have  come  down  to  us. 

X  'OAMfiwtoratiy  teal  x/>o»'»«»»'  trvwywyij,  which 
<*  «otrinies  quoted  under  the  title  of  -xpofoypai^at 
w  '0Avuvui5(t,  was  in  seventeen  books,  and  gave 
m  aocount  of  the  Olympiads  from  OL  1  (ac  776) 
OL  229  r*.l>.  137).  It  was  dedicated  to 
Aldluadeat  ^oo  was  one  of  the  body-guards  of 
Hadnm.  This  was  by  far  the  most  important  of 
^  wsrks  of  Pblegon.  The  commencement  of  the 
i^*lt  »  presenrtd  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  other 
*^  of  Phkana,  md  an  extract  from  it  re- 
to  tho  I77tb  CKympiad  is  given  by  Photius 
(Cod.  97)  i  bat  with  thmw  oxoeptioati  and  «  few 
'•^f'wees  to  it  in  Stephanns  RyKanttnus,  Eusebius, 
^gen,  and  others,  the  work  is  entirely  lost  The 
*^  of  it  is  choracterixed  by  Photiua  as  not  rwj 
'Mill  but  at  Ihe  same  time  as  not  pnre  Attic  ; 
^  bt  blames  likewise  the  excessive  care  and  at- 
ttttioa  bestowed  hf      mtlwr  upon  oiadca, 

4.  OKvuvt^ti  0ttfX/oit  ij',  was  on  the  some 
■•hject  as  the  preceding  work,  and  roust  hvt  re- 
ISMdcd  ag  ■  son  of  abridgement  of  it :  Clinton  has 
•^■•iksd^with  justice,  that  Photius  prol»ably  quoted 
t^n  this  shorter  work  in  eight  books,  and  not 
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from  the  larger  work  in  sixteen.  Pbotias  tells  us 
that  the  fifth  book  completed  Otympiad  177  ;  now 
we  learn  from  other  quartan  thM  PM^[on  in  hit 
13th  book  described  01.  203  ;  and  it  is  therefore 
not  likely  that  he  employed  B  books  (lib.  6 — 13) 
en  76  Oljmpinds,  and  6  on  177.  Bat  if  Pbotias 
quoted  the  epitome  in  eight  books,  the  first  fire 
might  contain  177  Olympiads,  and  the  last  threo 
the  lenuuniqg  63.  Photiae  himself  did  not  read 
farther  than  01.  177. 

&,  'EviTo^i)  'OAufiirtoi'wwy  4y  fit€\lots  /9',  is 
expRssly  mentioned  by  Suidaa  as  an  epitome,  and 
probably  diflfered  from  the  preceding  abridgment 
in  containing  no  historical  information,  but  simply 
a  list  of  the  Olympic  conquerors. 

6.  "Eic^ipcurif  2iK<A/at. 

7.  Ufpi  TtSy  vapd  'Pttfudms  ioprrmv  $i9\ia  y, 

8.  Tltpl  TttP  iff  'Pi^MV  Tiirotv  iral  it>  iviKiKkrii^ 
rat  iwoyuirtap.  These  works  010  mentioned  only 
bj  Saidas. 

9.  A  of  Ifadriam,  was  really  written  ij 
the  emperor  himself,  though  published  as  the  work 
of  Phlegon.    (Spartian.  tladr.  16.) 

1 0.  VuvaiKts  4y  ToKtfuKoit  avvrrtd  koJ  dySptiai^ 
a  small  treatise,  fint  published  by  Heeren  (in  BOL 
d.  Alien.  LUerat.  und  Kun^t^  port  vi.  Oottingen, 
1789X  hj  whom  it  is  ascribed  to  Phlegon  ;  but 
Westermann,  who  has  also  printed  it,  with  the  other 
works  of  Phlegon,  thinks  that  it  was  not  written 
by  him. 

The  Editio  Priuceps  of  Phlegon  was  edited  bj 
Xylander,  along  with  Antoninus  LiWralis,  Anti- 
gonus,  and  similar  writers,  Basel,  15(>B.  The  next 
edition  was  by  Meursius,  Lugd.  Batav.  1620, 
which  reprinted  by  Gronovius,  in  his  The- 
saurus of  Greek  Antiquities,  vols.  viii.  and  ix. 
The  third  edition  was  by  Fr.  Franz,  1775,  of 
which  a  new  edition  appeared  in  1822,  Halle,  with 
^  the  notes  of  BasL  The  most  recent  edition  it  hy 
Westermann  in  his  Zlapaho^uypiipot,  Scriptont 
Jienm  Miraiilimm  thueeiy  Drunsvig.  1839.  The 
fragments  on  the  Olympiads  have  also  been  pub- 
lished in  the  edition  of  i'ind<ir  publinhod  at  Oxford 
in  1697,  foU  tnd  in  Knmae's  Olympia,  Wien, 
1«38.  (Fabric  Bihl.  Graee.  vol.  v.  p.  255  ;  Voss. 
de  f/ifi.  Grate  p.  26 1 ,  ed.  Westermann  ;  Clinton, 
FuU  Bomamt  roL  L  p.  137  {  Westennann,  Pro*. 
^tHo  ad  naptio^vypd^potfs^  p.  xxxvii.  &c.) 

PIIL£'OTA8  («A«7uaf),  a  king  of  the  La- 
pithae,  a  eon  of  Ane  and  Chryse,  the  daughter  of 
Ilalmus,  succeeded  Eteocles,  who  died  without  iasnn, 
in  the  government  of  the  district  of  On:homenoa» 
which  be  colled  after  himself  Phlegyantis.  ( Paut. 
ix.  36.  §1 ;  ApoUod.  iii.  5.  §5.)  By  Cbryae  he 
became  the  lather  of  Coronis,  who  became  by 
Apollo  the  mother  of  Asclepius.  Enraged  at  thiii, 
Phlegyas  set  fire  to  the  temple  of  the  God,  who 
killed  him  with  his  arrows,  and  condemned  him  to 
severe  punishment  in  the  lower  world.  (Hom. 
/fyma.  Xf,  3;  Pind.  FyUL  iiL  14;  Apollod. 
iii.  10.  §  3,  iL  26.  §  4  ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  ru  618  } 
Stat.  Theli.  i.  713.)  According  to  another  tradi- 
lion  Phleg}as  had  no  children,  and  was  killed  by 
Lycns  and  Nycteus.  (Apollod.  iii.  5.  §  5.)  Strabo 
(ix.  p.  442)  calls  him  a  brother  of  Ixion.  [L.  S.] 

PHLEON  («A4anr),  i.  e.  the  giver  of  plenty,  is  a 
surname  of  Dionysus,  describing  the  god  as  pro- 
moting the  fertility  of  plants  and  tn>es.  (AeUaii, 
V.H.  iii.  41.)  A  simiUr  (surname  of  the  god  is 
Phlvus  (from  ^Aif<iy;  SchoU  ad  ApoUom.  lihod, 
i.  115.)  [L.  S.J 
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PHLIAS  (<^A^as>,  a  son  of  DionyiM  and 
CSithonopbyle,  abo  cdkd  Phlhu,  was  a  nativ*  of 
Aniithyre»i  in  Argolis,  and  is  mentioned  a»  one  of 
the  Axgonauta.  (ApoUon.  Rhod.  L  115,  with  tlie 
SdMLt  rMt.  &Ta  f  «i  Yd.  Hmc  L  411.) 
Accordiad  to  P.-iu'^miia';.  he  wa»  a  ion  of  Ceisug 
and  AnSmw,  and  the  huabud  of  ChUumophyla, 
bgr  whom  M  Inmom  the  Mmt  of  Aadndnaw  t 
■ad  Uyi^inus  {Fo/j.  1  1)  calls  him  PMiilliK  and  ii 
■on  of  Dionysus  and  Ariadne.  The  town  of  Fhliua 
(fonneii/  called  Araithyrea)  was  faoHovad  to  liava 
dcffiTod  ita  mm  feoaa  Un.  {Bltfh.  Pv/.  <.  r. 
#Aiout.)  [L.  txj 

Pll()Hl^S  {*6€ot\  Latin  A/e/uit,  the  pcnoni- 
fication  of  fear,  is  dencribcd  as  a  son  of  Are«  and 
Cythereia,  a  brother  of  I)«Mmo»,  and  is  one  of  the 
ordinary  companions  of  Ares.  (Horn.  Jl.  xi.  '67, 
xiH.9M,  XT.  119;  Het.  Thewj.  9U.)  VMm 
was  n'prcRcnted  on  the  vhiclil  of  Ajramemnon,  on 
the  chest  of  Cjpselus,  with  the  head  of  a  lion. 
(PMU.  T.  19. 1 1.)  [L.  S.] 

PIIOCAS  (4>u.'kS%\  emperor  of  Constantinople 
from  A.  o.  <>U2  to  tilO.  The  oliwiatances  under 
whidi  this  aMatler  waa  laiwd  to  tha  thvona  an 
lahtod  at  the  end  of  the  life  of  tlic  oniiH-ror  M.vu- 
HJCivt.  Phocas  was  of  haaa  eztiaction,  and  a 
natira  of  Cappadoeia.  For  lona  ttaw  ho  was 
groom  to  the  eelebrated  gciu-ral  Priscus,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  aoeession  he  held  the  humble  office  of  a 
centurion.  His  brutal  courage  had  gained  him  a 
aaiaa  aMOf  1h»  common  soldiers,  and  among 
tho«f  of  his  companions  who  liked  warfare  as  the 
ai  t  of  butchering  mankind.  His  coronation  took 
place  on  the  2'M  of  Navamber  602 ;  his  wife 
Jx'ontia  i^txs  likewise  crowned.  After  he  had 
momentarily  quenched  his  tbirat  for  revenge  and 
nmidar  ia  tiM  blood  of  Mamfahii^  of  hb  fiiwsons, 
and  I'f  his  mo^^t  eminoTit  ndlioivnt*,  such  ns  Con- 
stantino Lanlys,  Comentioius  and  others,  he 
bought  an  IgiioUo  peaoa  finn  tho  Amn,  hat  wae 

prevented  from  enjoyiag  it  by  n  fierce  attack  of 
the  Persian  king  ChowooiL  This  prince  ooo- 
sidored  the  aeoetsion  of  a  deipicaMe  mnrderer  to 
the  BynnUne  thr<>iu-  as  a  fair  opportunity  of 
avenging  himself  for  the  many  defeats  he  had  saf> 
fered  from  Mauritius  ;  and  he  was  atill  more 
mod  to  take  up  anM  bj  Narsei,  a  fluthful 
adherent  of  the  lat»«  emperor,  and  then  commander- 
in-chict  oil  the  Peraijuj  frontier.  Anxious  to 
eocapo  tho  fiite  of  so  many  of  his  friends,  Nanee 
made  overtures  to  Chosroes,  left  the  hfad-qunrti^p* 
of  his  army,  and  remained  in  a  sort  of  neiitnil 
pooition  at  Hiempolis.  Tkm  awarhroka  out  with 
Per»ta  whi  h  lasted  twenty-fotir  years,  the  first 
eighteen  uf  which  presented  an  unintermpted  series 
of  adolbrtaiMo  to  tno  Rotaaaa,  and  wUea  waa  de- 
cidedly the  most  disns-trmis  that  was  ever  carried 
on  between  the  two  empires.  Asia  Minor  from 
tho  Bnphmtea  to  dko  very  shorn  of  Ao  Bosporus 
was  laid  waste  by  the  Persians ;  a  great  number 
of  ita  popukms  and  Nourishing  cttiea  waa  laid  in 
ashes ;  nd  faondiads  of  thooeanda  of  ito 
bitants  were  carried  off  into  slavoij  boyond  the 
Tigris.  But  for  this  war  Asia  Minor  would  have 
better  withstood  the  attacks  of  the  Arabs,  who 
aonia  yean  fatter  achieved  iriiat  the  Persians  had 
begun.  Afraid  to  lose  his  crown  if  he  absented 
himself  from  Coiii^tantinople,  and  feeling,  as  it 
ioona,  the  inferiority  of  his  military  oapaehies, 
Phora<«  remained  in  his  capitd  to  enjoy  exmitions 
and  beastly  pleasures,  while  the  eunuch  Lcontius 


started  for  the  theatre  of  tlie  war  with  a  motlejT 
army  compoaod  of  the  most  incongraooa  ataaaaMtoi 

He  thus  encountered  tin*  P.-rsian  veterans  com- 
manded by  their  king  Chosroes,  the  greatest  niau 
of  tho  Baol.  At  Dan  the  omeh  hm  vttady 
di'fiati  d.     His  successor  Domentiolus,  the  aai> 
peror's  brother,  was  not  able  to  aim  the  mogemm 
of  tho  onemy,  and  fi«n      Bfadt  Sea  to  ttM  coa- 
fim-s  of  Kc}  ju  the  Persians  ravaged  the  country. 
Itaui^g  this  time  Domentiolus  entered  into  nego- 
liaiiaBa  w¥k  Naneo  with  a  tiow  of  reconciling 
him  ultii  the  emperor.    Beguiled  by  the  brilliant 
promisee  of  Domentiolus,  Narses  imprudently  left 
his  stronghold,  and  finally  proceeded  to  Con- 
stantinople.   While  ha  haped  to  be  phMad  afi^ain 
at  the  head  of  tho  Roman  annics,  he  was  suddenly 
arrested,  and  without  lurtia-r  inquiries  condemned 
to  death.    He  was  burnt  alive.   Tfaoa  panibeA 
the  worthy  nanie«ike  of  the  great  Narses,  with 
whom  he  has  often  been  confounded,  although  tho 
one  was  a  centenarian  when  tho  odMr  §m  triad 
his  sword  against  the  Persians.    This  Xarse*  was 
so  much  feared  by  the  Persians  that  mothers  used 
ngnMO  wMir  cnMBon  wm  mo  nana.  JHn 
murder  increased  the  un[»)i'iilarity  of  the  emperor. 
Germanos,  tho  £siher-in-law  of  the  unfortonato 
Thoodoiiaa,  tha  oldool  na  of  Mnriehia,  who  had 
once  had  a  chance  of  obtaining  the  crown,  now 
persuaded  the  captive  empress  Constantina  to 
form  a  plot  aoainat  the  life  of  the  tyrant.  She 
consented,  brang  vndcr  the  impression  tfmt  Imt 
son  Theo<losiu8  was  still  alive,  and  accompanied 
by  one  Schulusticus,  who  seems  to  have  been  the 
6ca(Mvgoat  in  this  atTnir,  she  left  her  dwellinf^, 
together  with  her  three  daughters,  and  followed 
him  to  the  church  of  St.  Sophia.    At  hor  aspect 
the  people  were  mond  wltii  pity.   Tktj  took  op 
arms,  and  a  terrible  riot  ciisiiod.     Put  for  the  bad 
will  of  John,  the  leader  of  the  Greens,  who  paid 
ftr  Mo  oondnel  by  being  bant  aiha  by  tin  nob, 

the  nutbreak  would  have  been  crowned  with 
success.  Aa  it  waa,  however^  Phocaa  had  the 
upper  haal.  fin  Ttot  ww  qnoOod  }  Sdwaasticaa 
was  put  to  death  ;  and  frermanus  was  forced  to 
take  the  monastic  habit :  he  had  managed  things 
so  cleverly  that  no  evidence  cotild  be  producrd 
against  him :  else  he  wookl  have  paid  for  the  plot 
with  his  life.  The  empress  Constantine  found  a 
protector  in  the  person  of  the  patriarch  Cyriacus, 
and  her  1^  was  spared  ;  but  she  was  confined  fai  n 
monastery  with  her  three  daughters.  The  geneml 
liatretl  against  Phocas,  however,  was  so  great  that 
Constantina  braved  die  dangers  of  anotiwr  oon> 
spimcy  which  broke  out  in  (i(l7,  and  in  which  sli  • 
interested  several  of  the  principal  pcrsonageo  of  tiie 
empin:  iha  oiBi  hoMtnd  that  har  oon  Coaotoattne 
was  alive.  A  woman  contrived  this  plot,  and  a 
woman  frustrated  it.  Thia  waa  Petronea  who, 
l>eing  in  tbo  OBtfaa  oenfidonoo  of  tho  empress,  was 
employed  by  her  as  a  messenger  between  the 
di&nnt  parties,  and  who  sold  the  secret  to  Pho< as 
M  noB  aa  ohe  had  gathered  sufficient  eviJciRe 
^inst  its  leaders.  The  tynat  quelled  the  plot 
by  bloody,  but  decisive  measures.  Constantina 
and  her  three  daughters  had  their  heads  cut  off  at 
Chalcedon,  on  the  same  spot  where  her  husband 
and  her  five  sons  had  sutTered  death.  Among 
those  of  her  chief  adherents  who  paid  for  the^ 
rashness  with  their  Una  wna  Qaotj^M,  gnnmn 
of  Cappndn,  in  ;  Komanns  advocatus  curiae  ;  Tho»- 
dorus,  pracfectua  Onentis;  Joannes,  primaa  • 
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»«crptarii«  ;  Athanasiua,  the  minister  of  finances  ; 
Utavid,  mattec  of  the  palace,  and  many  others  be- 
mim  praift  ii—llaii  ef  idMor  peopla,  who  all 
•BfTered  death  nnder  the  most  horrible  torments. 
The  trtant's  fury,  the  deTaatattons  of  the  Avan, 
iW  uuBuof  toeeaa  ef  tiw  Penius,  thraw  the 
e-mpire  into  consternation  and  despair.    Dara,  the 
Imlwark  of  the  empire  towards  the  TiuKria,  waa 
hy  Chearofa  m  606 ;  Edeaaa,  of  no  leaa 
Lincf,  tharad  ita  i^itc  ;  Syria  waa  a  heap  of 
;  Meeopotamia  yielded  to  the  king  ;  whoso- 
soipected  of  having  been  a  friend  to 
,  er  «f  being  opposed  to  the  present  state 
<  f  things  was  seen  bleeding  under  the  axe  of  the 
execationer.    At  last  Phocoa  insulted  his  former 
ipoa,  the  husband  of  hie  only  daughtor 
itia,  who  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  produce 
ia  the  conduct  of  the  emperor.    Crisp  us, 
id  welt-dMpoaed  imii,  looked  oat  for 
Mauttancc.  and  fully  aware  of  the  chances  which 
mmj  cmupiracy  nui  that  waa  carried  oa  in  the 
tmwufftaA  capital,  be  sought  it  at  the  teAeat 
extremity  of  the  empire,  in  Mauritania,  Hora- 
ctea*  «SHch    Africai  waa  the  oerton  upon  whom 
kMcktettL  CiaMBaf  iBttalM«aiaiidthe 
«f  dba  Afiricana,  Headiiis  entered  into  the 
plana  ef  Crispus,  and  began  to  ibmr  hia  sentiments 
by  prohibiting  the  exportatkn  af  earn  from  the 
pacta  of  Africa  and  EgypCt  fnm  whaoce  Conatan- 
tinfrple  uw<l  to  draw  its  principal  supplies.  The 
cous«?quence  was  a«  waa  expected,  discontent  in 
the  capital.   Although  urged  by  Crispus  to  declare 
himselif  openly,  Heraclius  wisely  continued  his 
poli^  during  two  years.    Meanwhile,  the  name 
«f  niaw  wm  cnanlad  throughout  the  «h«k 

MpiCBj  aid  owin^  to  a  mad  order  which  he  gave 
im  dn  taftiun  of  ail  the  Jews  in  his  dominions,  a 
tsmUa  iM  Me*  mI  Is  Akwidiki  Shoctly 

b-  f  re  this,  the  Persians,  after  httfbtt  lOUted 
iXnnentioltts  near  Kdeaia,  intudated  tB  Am  Mi- 
»er,  nip  Mia  it  at  CWIeadoD,  oppodtt  CaiiilMtf- 

nople«aBd  laden  with  booty  retired  at  the  approach 
•f  the  winter  (60»— 610>  This  lid  to  rioU  iu 
CSoBsiMBtuioplei  and  ■  Uoady  alnlh  batwaan  tlie 
Blaea  and  the  Greens.    Phocas  was  insulted  by 

the  populace,  and  the  means  he  chose  to  restore 
quiet  were  only  calculated  to  increase  the  troubles ; 
fcr  by  a  Chum  daaree  he  incapacttatad  every  ad- 
herent of  the  jrreen  faction  from  holding  any  othce, 
eith<?r  civil  or  nulitjiry.  Now,  at  the  proper  mo- 
ment, Heraclin*,  the  eldest  son  of  the  exarch 
Herath'iH,  \,-h  the  shores  of  Africa  with  a  fleet, 
aad  bu  cousm  Muu^tas  set  out  at  the  head  of  an 
amy  far  CsMtaatinople,  when  Or^pna  waa  leady 
tT  Tn:<  \v  and  viW'^i  them  without  the  tyrant  hav- 
iiM|  the  sligiiiest  preeenttment  oi  the  aimcoachixtt 
ama.  TMr  aaeeasa  ia  idalad  ia  Aa  lifi  of 
IIsKACLIca.  On  the  third  of  October.  filO,  Con- 
stAntinople  waa  in  the  hands  of  Ueraeliua,  after  a 
sharp  confeaat  Willi  tiianansBMiaa  of  Plioeaa,  wIm 
the  ensuing  night  in  a  fortified  paLice,  which 
defended  by  a  strong  body.  The  guard  tied 
during  the  nighu  Early  in  the  morning  the 
senator  Photius  appieached  it  with  a  smaU  band, 
3'  !  ftndini?  the  plac**  unguarded,  entered  and 
►riicd  upon  I'bocus,  whom  they  put  into  a  boat 
aod  paraded  through  the  fleet.  He  was  then 
brooght  before  lieraclius  on  board  the  imperial 
galley.  Ueraeliua,  forgetting  hiii  dignity,  felled 
•oaattf  to  ^e  ground,  taMsM  watm 
M  kk  fM^  nd  dw^id  lite  villi  Ui 


FHOaON. 

al)ominahIe  poTcmment.  **  Wilt  thou  gorom  bet- 
ter,*' was  the  insolent  answer  of  the  fallen  tyrant. 
Atim  auifciiag  anajr  tertwaa  aad  iasalta,  Phoeaa 
had  his  head  struck  olT.  His  body  was  drapned 
through  the  sUeetSi  and  afterwards  burned,  tosether 
with  that  ofDoaMiitiolnatwho  had  Mm  m  the 
battle.  Phocaj;,  the  most  blood-thirsty  tyrant  that 
ever  disgraced  the  throoa  of  Caastaatinode,  waa 
as  ugly  in  body  aa  aMBalwua  ia  aiiad.  Ha  waa 
short,  beaidlese,  with  red  hair,  shaggy  eyebrows ; 
and  a  great  sear  disfigured  his  lace  tJl  the  more,  as 
it  bectune  black  when  his  passions  were  roused. 
Heraclius  waa  crowned  immediately  after  the  death 
of  his  rivaL  (Theoph.  p.  244,  &c ;  Cedren. 
p.  '6U%  &c  ;  Chion.  Pasck  p.  37»— 383  ;  Zouor. 
vol  ii.  p.  77,  Aa.  in  tta  Puia  ad. ;  .catta, 

viii.  e.  7,  &c.)  tW.P.J 

PliOCAS,  grammarian.  [Foca.] 

PHO'CAS,  JOANNES.  TJoANNaa,  N«.  lOO.] 

PHOCAS  (♦flKAC),  the  name  of  an  enRtaver 
of  gems,  which  appears  on  a  stone  described  by 
Cavlus  {RumA  A  pL  xsrS.).  [P.  &1 

I'll O'C ION  (*aK/wf),  the  AthenLin  j;encral 
and  statesman,  son  of  Phocas,  waa  a  man  of 
hnnibia  erigfaii,  and  appears  to  haia  ban  bam  ia 
ac.  402  (see  Clint  F.II.  sub  annis  376,  317). 
According  to  Plutarch  he  studied  under  PUto  and 
Xenocratcs,  and  if  we  mav  believe  the  statement 
in  Suidaa  ($.  v.  #iJUaKer  Aiyitnjrris\  Diogenes  also 
numbered  him  among  hin  disciples.  He  distin- 
guished himself  for  the  tirst  time  under  his  friend 
Chabrias,  in  a.  a  876,  at  the  battle  of  Nazos,  in 
which  he  commanded  the  left  wine  of  the  Athenian 
tiect,  aud  contributed  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
victory  [Cbabrias].  After  the  battle  Cbabriaa 
!:ent  him  to  the  isLinds  to  demand  their  contri- 
butions (9vrrd(«a),  and  odered  him  a  squadron  of 
twenty  Mjft  far  taa  aenrice ;  bat  Pbodaa  lalbBad 
thom,  with  the  renrjork  that  they  were  too  few  to 
act  againat  an  enemy,  and  too  manv  to  deal  with 
IHands  {  aad  aniliaf  ta  Iha  aavanl  aUiea  with  only 

one  galley,  he  obtained  a  large  supply  by  his  frank 
and  «mciUatory  bearing.  Plutarch  tells  us  that 
bia  skill  and  galkntry  at  the  batde  of  Nazea 

caused  his  countrymen  thenceforth  to  regard  him 
as  one  likely  to  do  them  good  service  as  a  general. 
Yet  for  many  yean,  during  which  Chabrias,  Iphi* 
crates,  and  Timotheus  chiefly  filled  tha  pnblie  aye, 
we  do  not  find  Phinion  mentioned  as  occupied 
prominently  in  any  cajiacity.  liut  we  cannot  aup* 
pose  that  he  held  himself  aloof  all  this  time  TOB 
active  business,  ihoisyh  we  know  that  he  was  never 
anxious  to  be  employed  by  the  state,  and  may  well 
befiata  Oat  ba  bad  iabibod  from  Pblo  prineiplea 
and  visions  of  s-ni  il  polity,  which  must  in  a 
measure  have  indisposed  him  for  pnhlic  life,  though 
they  did  net  aetaaOf  keep  lam  mm  it  la  a.  c. 
.'J.*)l  he  undertook,  together  with  Evagoras,  the 
command  of  the  forces  which  had  been  collected 
by  f  dtian,  prince  of  Garia,  fee  the  purpoaa  of  n- 
ducing  Cyprus  into  submisnion  to  Artaxerxes  III. 
(Ochus),  and  they  succeeded  in  conquering  the 
whole  island,  with  the  ezceptien  of  Salamis,  whera 
Pnytagoras  held  oat  agaiiut  them  until  he  found 
means  of  reconciling  himself  to  the  Persian  kinjj. 
[  Evagoras,  No.  2. J  To  the  next  ye&r  ^  b.c.  35u  ; 
Phaaiaa*li  aiqpedition  to  Euboea  and  tha  battle  aC 
Tamynne  are  referred  by  Clinton,  whom  we  have 
followed  above  in  Vol.  1.  p.  56K,  a  ;  but  his  grounds 
6r  Ihia  dala  na  not  at  all  satisfactory,  and  tha 
iafMatian  ibaakl  probably  be  referrsd  ta 
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a  r.  3.")  1.  Tho  vote  for  the  expedition  wa«  passed 
against  tlio  advice  of  Demosthenes,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  an  applicatkn  from  Plutafduu*  tyrant 
of  Kretria,  for  assistance  atrainst  Cai  i  i.as.  The 
Athenian*,  howeTer,  appear  to  liare  ovt>r-r.tt>>d  tiic 
strenfl^  «f  tlMirpirt]rwtlw{iland,  and  n<-i;I<  >  u  d 
therefore  to  proviso  a  sufficient  force.  The  little 
»mj  of  Pbocion  was  still  fiurtbcr  thinned  by 
deaertioM,  whidh  1m  iiuid»  no  eftrt  to  cheek, 
romnrking  that  thoso  who  fled  were  not  pood 
soldiers  enough  to  be  of  use  to  the  enemy,  and 
tittt  for  his  part  he  tlwiight  hinnlf  wdl  fid  of 
them,  tilncf  tlicir  consciousness  of  their  own  mis- 
conduct would  stop  their  mouth*  at  home,  and 
•ilence  their  slanders  ai^inst  him.  In  the  ooorse 
of  the  campaign  he  was  drawn  into  a  position  at 
Tnmyriao,  where  defeat  would  have  been  fatal,  and 
his  dan>{cr  was  moreo\'er  incn^ased  by  the  rashness 
or  treachery  of  his  ally  Plntarchus :  but  he  gained 
the  day  by  liis  skill  and  coolness  after  an  obstinate 
engagement,  and,  dealing  thenceforth  with  Plu- 
tarchos  as  an  mmff  dfove  him  fina  Eretria,  and 
occupied  a  fortress  named  Zaretm,  conveniently 
aituated  between  the  mstem  and  western  seas,  in 
tha  oaimirett  part  of  the  island.  All  tho  Onek 
priaontn  who  f>  II  into  his  hands  hero,  he  released, 
Imt  dM  Athenians  should  wreak  their  vengeance 
en  then  x  ond  on  hfo  doputura,  bis  lev  mo  mich 

fell  liy  the  allirs  df  Athen'-,  whogo  cause  dtffHtlt^ 
grievously  under  bis  successor,  Moiowua. 

It  was  perhaps  ill  B.  C  843  tfutt,  ft  eonspiracy 
lirivinp  been  formed  by  Ptoeodorus  and  some  of 
the  other  chief  citizens  in  Megata  to  betray  the 
town  to  Flillip  (Pint.  Phoe.  15  ;  conip.  Dem.  de 
Cbr,  ppk  S4t»  324,  d»  FiaU.  Leg.  pp.  435, 436),  the 
M<»garian8  applied  to  Athens  for  aid,  and  Phocion 
was  sent  thither  in  command  of  a  force  with  which 
ko  fatified  the  port  Nisaea,  and  joined  it  by  two 
long  walls  to  the  city.  The  expedition,  if  it  is  to 
be  referred  to  this  occasion,  was  successful,  and 
tlio  design  of  tho  eempfawtors  was  halllsd.  In 
n.  r.  341  Phocion  connnnnded  the  troops  which 
were  despatched  to  Kuboea,  on  the  motion  of  D«>- 
OMMtboiMa,  to  oet  oipdiMt  Ao  party  of  PhiKpi,  and 

•neoseded  in  expellinc;  ricitarcliiis  nvA  Philistides 
from  Eretria  and  Oreus  respectively,  and  establish- 
ing  tho  Athonfui  aoeendonejr  in  no  Unid.  [CaKt 
MAS  ;  Clkitaik  mi  s.]  In  n.  c.  340,  when  tiie 
Athenians,  indignant  at  the  refusal  of  the  Bysan- 
tlans  to  receive  Chares,  who  had  been  sent  to  their 
aid  against  Philip,  were  disposed  to  interfere  no 
further  in  the  war,  Phocion  reminded  them  that 
their  anger  should  be  directed,  not  against  their 
•lUeo  for  thdr  distrust,  but  against  their  own 
generals,  whose  conduct  had  excited  it.  Tlie 
people  recognised  the  jiutice  of  this,  and  passed  a 
vote  for  a  ftesh  force,  to  the  command  of  which 
Phocion  himself  was  elected.  On  his  arrival  at 
Byzantium,  he  did  not  attempt  to  enter  the  city, 
tMt  eneamped  ovirfdo  tin  waifi.  doon,  bovovor, 
a  Rywintian,  who  had  been  his  friend  and  fellow- 
pupil  in  the  Academy,  pledged  himself  to  his 
country  men  Ibr  his  mtegrity,  and  Ao  Athenians 
were  admitted  into  th<'  t^wn.  Hi  re  tln-y  piined 
the  good  opinion  of  all  by  their  ofderly  and  irre- 
proachable eonduet,  and  eddbHsd  tto  giaoteot 
courage  and  zeal  against  the  besiegers.  The  result 
was  that  Philip  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  at- 
tempts on  PerinthttS  and  Byzantium,  and  to 
avacuate  the  ChenaBOiiis,  while  Phocion  took 
aavaial  of  iua  ih%i^  wcoteiod  aoma  of  tha  dtiaa 


I  which  were  parrisonod  with  Macerlnninn  troops, 
I  and  made  de(MU>ats  on  many  parts  of  the  cofi&t, 
!  over-running  and  wnf^atig  the  eneniy%  liiiilw  j  _ 
In  the  course  of  these  operations,  however,  ho  j 

Iceived  some  severe  wounds,  and  was  obliged  to  | 
sul  away;  Aeeorduif  to  nalaNfc,  PhodoM*  «fl«r  ; 
this  «ncce!!.s  of  the  .Athenian  arms,  strongly  rr-oom- 
mended  peace  «-ith  Philip.   His  opinion  wo  know 
was  ove^f|||ad,  and  tha  eonnsdsof  Pswiaatlmm  a  ' 
prevailed  }  aid  the  last  desperate  strupgle,  %vhich  \ 
ended  m  3S8  so  fiitally  for  Ureeoe  at  diaenmessi, 
was  prabaMy  regarded  by  Phadon  with  Httle  of 
sympathy,  and  le^s  of  hope.     When,  however*  ; 
Philip  bad  summoned  all  the  Greek  atates  to  n 
genorsl  congress  at  Corinth,  and  Demadea  pro- 
posed that  Athens  should  send  depotiea  tliiuier, 
Phocion  advised  his  countrymen  to  pause  until  it 
should  be  ascertained  wli.u  I'hilip  would  demand 
of  the  confederates.    His  cminsel  WBt  ilgain  ne-  ! 
jected,  but  the  Athenians  afterwards  repented  t?int  i 
they  had  not  followed  it,  when  they  found  coxatri-  ! 
butiona  of  dupe  and  cavalry  imposeid  on  tliam  "hy 
the  congress.    On  the  murder  of  Philip  in  .336  l>e-  . 
coming  known  at  Athens,  I>emostheDes  proposed  i 

a  pubUesacfiiiea  of  thanksgiving  Ibr  tbotldaigB,  and  | 

the  establishment  of  relit;iuus  honours  to  the  nie>  j 
mory  of  the  assassin  Pausanias  ;  but  Phoci<«  tw- 
dstad  the  praposd  on  the  two-foM  gnmnd,  iStaA 
such  signs  of  joy  betokened  a  mean  spirit,  and 
that,  after  all,  the  army  which  had  conquered  at 
CbaanmaiawasdiBdnishodMily  bjoneman.  The 
second  reason  he  could  liardly  expect  to  paaa  car- 
rent,  so  tnnsoarent  is  its  fiillacy  ;  but  it  serrrm  | 
that,  on  tho  wnole,  his  representations  succee^lod  1 
in  dioddng  the  unseemly  exultation  of  tba  people.  ! 
When,  in  n.  c.  33.5,   Alexander  was  march ms,' 
towards  Thebes,  Phocion  rebuked  Demonthenes 
for  bis  invoetives  against  the  king,  and  complained  | 
tiirjt  he  was  recklessly  endangering  Athens,  .nn  1  | 
alter  the  destruction  of  ThebeS|  be  advised  the 
Athenians  to  eoniplf  willi  Aksnidar'^  denmd  for 
the  surrender  of  Demosthenes   and  other  chiff 
orators  of  the  anti-Macedonian  party,  urging  at 
tho  same  tfno  on  dieao  ebjoeta  of  the  conqueror'^ 
anper  the  pmprir ty  of  devoting  theniselTes  for  the  j 
public  ^K>d,  like  those  ancient  heroines,  the  daugh- 
tsfs  of  Leoa  and  tha  H jadnMas.  This  proposal, 
however,  the  hitter  portion  of  which  soands  like 
sarcastic  irony,  was  clamorously  and  indignantly  ! 
rejected  by  the  people,  and  an  embassy  wm  sent  ! 
to  Alexander,  which  succeeded  in  deprecating  bis 
resentment  [Dkm  M»Ks].    Ai  cording  to  Plutardi, 
there  were  t%ro  eml>a.ssie»,  tlie  hrst  of  which  Alex- 
ander  refused  to  receive,  but  to  tlia  seeand  be  gave 
a  pmcioiis  ntidifnce.  and  granted  its  prayer,  chiefly 
from  repard  tu  Phocion,  who  was  at  the  head  ot  it. 
(See  Pkt.  Phoe.  17,  Dtm.  28 ;  Air.  Jaoii.  i  10 ; 
Diod,  x\\\,  15.)    Prom  the  ^nnie  author  we  learn 
that  Alexandor  ever  continued  to  treat  Phocion  ' 
wlih  dw  ntmost  eonsidamtioii,  and  to  cnldwie  bis 
friendship,  influenced  no  doubt,  in  preat  measure,  | 
by  reject  for  his  character,  but  not  withoot  au 
eye  at  dia  samo  tlno  to^  bis  poBlical  sendmenta, 
which  were  favourable  to  Macedonian  ascendancy. 
Thtts  he  addressed  letters  to  him  with  a  mode  uf 
sahitation  (xa^^ctf),  which  he  adopted  to  no  one 
else  except  Antipatcr.    lie  nha  prened  upon  him 
valuable  presents,  and  desired  Craterus,  whom  he 
sent  home  with  the  veterans  in  n.  c.  .324,  to  give 
hiai  bia  choice  of  four  Asiatic  cities.  Phociai^ 
hamtrm,  pcniitad  in  icfiui^E  aU  audi  olfin,  bqg- 
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jr'ng  ifie  king  to  leave  liim  no  lefw  honest  than  he 
ti^ad  liuB,  mad  oalj  m  ikr  availed  Jiimtelf  of  the 
fijnl  fiivBvr  M  to  raqnnt      libtft^f  of  ontain 

jmo:      :\i  Sardi*,  which  was  immediately  granted 

m  hia.  In  &  c  325%  wbaa  Uacpalua  Hed  to 
iUlHi  ttr  nfiigB,  ha  nlMNVNindi  bvl  of  oovno  In 

rain,  to  baj  the  good  offices  of  Phocion,  who  more- 
•Ttf  icfea^  to  rapport  or  coantenance  bit  own 
wa-ia-lav,  Charides,  what  the  latter  was  after- 
wBiit  hwiight  to  trial  figr  Iwiing  taken  bribes  from 
t^fio^Te.  When,  however.  Antipater  and  Phi- 
iotcoas  required  of  thu  Athenuuis  the  surrender 
•f  HatpafaMy  Phocion  joined  Demoethenes  in  ad- 
^;«':r.z  ihem  to  resist  thf  deroand  ;  but  their  efforts 
vexc  imsuccessfuU  and  the  rebel  was  thrown  into 
poMi  iiS  Alexander's  pleaauie  should  be  known 
llUftPAH  s].  After  the  death  of  Harpal us,  ac- 
cording to  Pitttarchy  a  daughter  of  his  by  his 
■■■Hi  trjfmttnOt  Wtm  wMD  OMV  01  OUu  omigDI 
^  Inr  rhariclcs  and  Phocion. 

H  hea  the  tidii^  oC  Alexander's  death  reached 
Ate^li 83t,  Pkodoi  IhMattl^aHemplod 
U  moderate  the  imfatieiit  joy  of  the  people  ;  and 
1^  fnponl  which  soon  laUowed  for  war  with  An- 
ho  oppooeil  fihcaMntly,  and  wlA  all  the 
uutuc  bitterness  which  characterised  him.  Thus, 
utiypweides,  who  asked  him  taontingly  when  he 
~  rise  the  Athenians  to  go  to  war,  he  an- 
*  When  I  see  the  young  willing  to  keep 
lankc,  th»*  rich  to  coiitrilmt*'  of  their  wealth, 
the  orators  to  abstain  from  pilfering  tlie  public 
aad  he  reboked  the  omfidence  of  the 
wa  ly-elected  general.  Tx  oathenes,  with  the  remark, 
"  Voimg  man,  your  words  ore  like  eypreia  trees ; 
i-AStly  and  high  they  an,  bat  tbqf  bear  no  fruit** 
lo  the  «ame  spirit  he  received  the  news  of  the  first 
*ucoM«ea  of  the  otHiledenUe  Greeks,  exdaimiug 
<ucutia%,  *  Wh«i  ehall  we  have  done  eooqaer- 
og*'"   It  is  no  wonder  then  that,  on  the  death  of 
I^>^thenes  before  Lamia,  the  Athenians  shrank 
f:    appointing  PhodoB  to  eorfiiet  <be  •mu,  and 
fif  tf  i  .\i;ti]  lii'.us  in  preference.     Shortly  after 
titis  he  restrained  his  oountrymen,  with  diffieolty 
«4  at  the  peril  of  hk  life,  ften  •  iMh  expedition 
ib?T  Were  anxious  to  moke  against  the  Boeotian 
^vai^  which  sided  with  Macedonia  ;  and  in  the 
■■Be  year  (3*23)  he  defeated  Midon,  a  Maoedo* 
^-w  officer,  who  had  made  a  descent  on  the  coast 
^  Attics,  end  who  was  slain  in  the  battle.  In  b.  c. 
SK|  As  vi^ry  gained  over  the  Greeks  at  Cranon 
in  ThesHly,  by  the  Macedonian  forces,  placed 
Athens  at  the  mercv  of  Antipater;  and  Phocion, 
*  the  most  iniiueuUal  n\nn  of  the  smti- national 
W^t  ««•  sot,  iriA  Demades  and  othen,  to  the 
f*?»«wr,  then  encamped  in  the  Cadmcia,  to  obtiin 
w  bsM  tenas  tbn  could.  Among  these  there  was 
os^via.ihe  editeteof  •MMdkdn  gtoiiam 

fto  Manychia,  which  Phocion  strove,  but  to  no 
g^y*,  to  iodoce  Antipater  to  dispense  with. 
''I  IPrImIi  iMweifer,  wee  emnmaed  hj  Me- 

"ynos,  s  good  and  moderate  man.  and  a  friend  of 
^^^ooon't ;  and  the  huter,  by  his  inflaenco  with 
tov  leMt  ef  hie  eoontry,  contrifed  to  toften  in 
rwpecU  her  hard  lot  of  senritude.  Thus  he 
pretsijed  en  Antipater  to  recall  many  who  had 
K*to  iMs  enle,  and  to  grant  the  Athenians  a 
8*'  time  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the 
which  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  bound 
At  the  ssme  time  he  preserved,  as  ho  had 
uvsyi  deoe,  his  owa  BMeminl  integrity  unshaken. 
u*"ifiHidettthe|NNDliflffn«d  han  l^Mft- 
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nyliu'',  v.  ith  the  remark  that  Menyllus  was  not  a 
greater  man  than  Akxandec^  whose  gifts  he  had 
befbte  dedined  ;  and  he  teld  Antipater,  when  he 
required  of  him  some  unbefitting  action,  that  he 
could  not  have  in  him  at  oooe  a  friend  and  a 


On  the  death  of  Antipat«r  in  B.c,  319,  Cassan* 
der,  anxious  to  anticipate  his  rival  Polysperchon 
in  making  himself  master  of  Athens,  sent  Nicanor 
to  supersede  Mnjflas  in  Munychio,  as  if  by  An* 
tipater's  authority,  and  when  the  real  state  of  the 
case  became  known,  Phocion  did  not  esca|K;  iho 
s u  j  i  ion  of  hsfing  been  privy  to  the  deceit.  He 
ciTt;unly  jjave  a  colour  to  the  char^;e  by  hi<*  inti- 
macy with  Nicanor,  with  whom  liowcver,aa  U'lore 
with  Menyllus,  he  used  his  influence  hi  behalf  of 
his  fellow-citizens.  But  the  discontent  which  his 
conduct  had  excited  in  them  was  still  further  in* 
eraeeed  bjr  Me  eMute  lefbad  to  diatnnt  Nicanor 
or  to  take  any  Rteps  apainst  him,  when  the  latter, 
instead  of  withdrawing  the  gvzison  in  obedience 
to  tiie  deeme  ef  Polysperdion,  eontiaaed  to  dehide 
the  Athenians  with  eva.-inns  and  pretences,  till  ho 
at  length  succeeded  in  occupying  the  Peiraecus  as 
wen  as  Mnaehyia,  and  then  dedhred  openly  that 
he  meant  to  hold  them  both  for  Cassander.  Shortly 
after  this,  Alexander,  the  son  of  Polysperchon, 
arrived  at  Athens,  with  the  supposed  intention  of 
delivering  it  from  Nicanor,  and  re-establishing  de- 
mocracy. Many  Athenian  exiles  came  with  him, 
as  well  as  a  number  of  btrangcrs  and  disfranchiHi-d 
citiieni(  end  by  the  votes  of  these  in  the  assembly 
Phocion  was  deposed  from  his  office.  He  then, 
according  to  Diodorus,  persiuided  iVlexandcr  that 
he  could  not  maintain  his  hold  on  the  city  without 
seizing  Munychia  and  the  I'ciraeeus  for  himself, 
a  design,  however,  which  Alexander  had  doubtless 
alrettdj  fiinned  before  any  ewiimimifaticn  with 
Phocion.  But  the  Athenians  at  any  rate  regarded 
the  latter  ae  the  author  of  it ;  and  their  suspicions 
being  fnttinr  rowstid  by  the  private  eonfonmees  of 
Alexander  with  Nicanor,  Phocion  was  accused  of 
treason  by  Agnonidee  and  fled,  with  seversi  of  his 
friends,  to  Aloamder,  wlio  cent  them  with  letteis 
of  recommendati  on  to  Polysperchon,  then  encamped 
at  Pharygae,  a  Tillage  of  Phocis.  Hither  there 
came  also  at  the  aone  &Be  on  Athenian  embassy, 
with  Agnonides  at  the  head  of  it,  to  accu!«e  Phocion 
and  his  adherents.  Polysperchon,  having  doubt- 
less made  up  his  mind  to  sacrifice  them  as  a  peacc- 
ofTering  to  the  Athenians,  whom  he  meant  still  to 
curb  with  a  pnrrifon,  listened  with  favour  to  the 
chargeii,  but  would  not  hear  the  reply  of  the  ac- 
cused, tad  Fhoeiai  and  his  friends  were  sent  back 
in  waggons  to  Athens  for  the  people  to  deal  with 
them  as  they  wotdd.  Here  again,  in  an  assembly 
naiai^  eonposed  of  a  adzed  meh  of  disfnadiiaed 
citizens,  and  foreigners,  and  slaves,  Pliocion  strove 
in  vain  to  obtain  a  hearing.  By  some  it  was  even 
proposed  that  lie  ihevid  be  tortoied ;  bat  this  woe 
not  tolerated  even  by  Agnonides.  The  sentence 
of  death,  however,  was  carried  by  acclamation, 
and  appears  to  have  been  exeented  mtiiwith.  To 
the  hiMt,  Phocion  maintained  his  calm,  and  dlirni- 
lied,  and  somewhat  contemptuoas  beoriiig*  When 
some  wretched  man  spat  upon  hiai  at  he  aaned  to 
the  prison,  **  Will  no  one,"  said  he,  **  check  this 
fellow^s  indecency?^  To  one  who  asked  him 
whether  he  had  any  message  to  leave  for  his  son 
Phocus,  he  answered,  Only  that  he  bear  no 
gnulgB  ifloiast  the  Atheniani.**  And  when  the 
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hemlock  which  had  been  prepared  wm  foand  in- 
■nffleiiot  for  all  the  cononmiad,  md  tiie  jailer 
would  not  furnish  more  until  he  wns  paid  for  it, 
**  Give  the  man  hi*  money,"  aaid  Phocion  to  one 
nf  Us  famdit  iiiMMi  St  AtKaM  ens  cannot  wni 
die  for  nothing.*'  IIo  poriiihod  in  n.  <  .  HIT.  at 
the  age  of  85.  In  accordance  with  the  law  against 
tntten,  hie  bedf  waa  caat  eat  <mi  vmmm  ef 
Attic.-i  and  Mogara  (sec  /)tr/.  of  A  tit.  s.  v.  Pr(Ml(ma\ 
and  hi*  friends  were  obliged  to  hire  a  man,  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  undertaking  such  Mrricet,  to 
ham  Hi  Hla  bones  were  reverently  gathered  up 
and  buried  by  a  woman  of  Mi'gara ;  and  after- 
wards, when  the  people  ri-pcutcd  of  their  conduct, 
trm  himight  hade  to  AthMa»  and  tatancd  at  the 

public  expense.  A  braren  statue  wnn  then  rained 
to  his  memory,  yNgnouides  was  condemned  to 
death,  and  two  more  of  his  aocoeen,  Epiconu 
and  ncmophilus,  having  fled  from  tiw  OHf^WWC 
overtaken  and  shun  by  Phocoa. 

IMiodon  was  twiea  nunied,  nid  Mt  wsofld  wife 
apmars  to  have  been  ns  himplr  nnd  fmgpdfather 
hamti  aa  himielf ;  but  he  was  less  fortunate  in  hb 
son  PfcoeUi  who,  in  spite  of  hk  Mm*9  leesont 
and  example,  was  a  thor  'U^li  prodiL'nto.  As  for 
Phodon  bimael^  our  commcndatiea  of  him  roust 
be  almost  wholly  confined  to  hie  private  qnalitiea. 
He  ii  «ud  to  have  l)een  the  hut  eminent  Athenian 
who  united  the  two  characters  of  general  and 
atataiman  ;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  advantage  in 
the  btter  capacity.  Conlasting,  it  may  be,  the 
Plntoriic  ideal  of  a  commonwealth  with  the  actual 
corruption  of  his  countrymen,  he  neither  retired, 
like  his  matter,  into  his  own  thotighta,  aor  did 
he  throw  himself,  with  the  noble  enertyj'  of  De- 
mosthenes, into  a  practical  straggle  with  the  evil 
befcra  bhn.  Hit  fisDow-dtisent  mj  hm  been 
degeneiate,  bnt  he  made  no  effort  to  dovite  them. 
Ho  eoold  do  nothing  better  than  despair  and  rail. 
Wo  iMgr  dmofero  wd!  bdieto  ^h«t  hit  pattiotisro 
was  not  very  profnimd  ;  mny  be  quite  sure 
that  it  was  not  very  wise.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
mainly  contributed  to  destroy  the  indepeadooet  of 
Atfaono ;  and  he  setres  to  prove  to  us  that  private 
worth  and  purity,  though  essential  a>nditions  in* 
deed  of  public  virtue,  are  no  infallible  guarantee 
for  it.  (Pint.  Ph<x'i(>n,  Drmottkenet,  Reg.  et  Imp, 
Apnf  h. ;  C.  N.'p.  I'hociun;  Diod.  xvi.  42,  46,  74, 
xvii.  irj,  xviii.  64,  &c. ;  Ael.  V.H.  i.  25,  ii.  16, 
48,  iil  17,  47,  iv.  1(5,  vii.  9,  xl  9,  xiu  43,  49, 
xiiL  41,  xiv.  10  ;  Val.  Max.  iii.  8.  Ext.  2,  v.  ?.. 
£xt  3  ;  Ath.  iv,  p.  168,  x.  p.  419  ;  Ileync,  Opttx. 
iil  pp.  346 — 8dS  ;]>roynB,  JIm  dtxh.  der  Sachf. 
Alfx. ;  Thinvall'n  Greece^  vols.  v.  vi.  vii.)  [E.  E.] 

PHOCUS  (♦Acos).  1.  A  son  of  Oniytion  of 
CSertsdi,  or  ■wwrdiiy  to  other*  of  Poseidon,  is  nid 
to  have  been  the  leader  of  a  colony  from  Corinth 
into  the  territory  ti  Tithorea  and  Mount  Par- 
iMsena,  whidi  derived  ftoB  Ua  Iko  Bonn  of 
Phocis.  (Paus.  ii.  4.  §  3,  29.  §2,  x.  1.  §  1.)  Ho 
ia  said  to  have  cured  Antiope  of  her  madneas,  and 
to  have  made  her  Ut  wife  (far.  17.  f  4). 

2.  A  son  of  Aeacus  by  the  Ni  rr  iil  Psamatlie, 
and  husband  of  Asteria  or  Asterodia,  by  whom  he 
b«  (  anie  tlie  father  of  Panopeut  and  Grniua.  (Hes, 
Th'»<i.  1 094  ;  Pind.  Nmn.  23 ;  Ttet«.  ad  JLjr. 
h\  939  ;  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Or.  33.)  Ai  Phocas 
surpassed  bia  step-brothers  TeUunon  and  Pdeoa  in 
wariike  game*  and  exercises,  they  being  stirred  up 
by  thfir  mother  Endeis,  resolved  to  destroy  htm, 
and  Telamon,  or,  according  to  othera,  Peleu* 
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him  with  a  diaeua  (some  say  with  a  ^war  during 
the  duue).  Tho  MlMn  oareivBy  cnniBolsd  tb« 

deed,  but  it  was  novrrthdi^ss  found  out,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  emigrate  from  Aegina.  (ApoUod. 
iil  19.  f  I;  PtaiLiL99.  17;  vSkFmndTi^ 
2.5.)  Ps.-un.ithe  afterwanis  Inok  renccanco  fnr  tiw 
morder  of  her  son,  by  lendii^  a  wolf  among  tho 
M»  of  Palom,  hot  dio  waa  prevailed  npoo 
Thetis  to  change  the  animal  into  a  stone.  (Taetx. 
ad  Ljfo.  901 ;  Anton.  Lib.  38.)  The  tomb  of 
Phocoa  was  shown  in  Aegina.  ( Paus.  iL  29.  §  7.) 
Pboeot  is  said  shortly  before  hia  daMil  to  hwra 
emigrated  to  Phocis,  but  to  have  soon  n*tumed  to 
Aegina ;  but  the  country  of  Phocis  part  of  which 
was  already  called  by  his  name,  is  said  to  ha** 
been  extomli-d  by  him.  While  in  Phocis  he  coji- 
cluded  au  iutiinaie  tnendship  with  lascus,  which 
was  conbnod  by  liio  pnwieat  ef  a  aeol-iuig ; 
and  this  scene  was  represented  in  the  Lesche  at 
Delphi.  (Paus.  ii.  29.  S 2,  &&,  x.  1.  |  1,  30.  %%) 
Pmopow  nd  Gritow,  Hw  mm  of  Pbowa,  ai« 
likewiao  to  h«ffO  OM%iitod  to  Pbociii  ( ii. 
ii  2).  [L.  S.J 

PHOCT'LIDBB  («wn*ll«tl  tf  llfletoa,  an 
Ionian  poet,  contemporary  witk  Thoognis,  both 
having  been  bom,  according  to  Snidaa  (a.  v.)  in  the 
6Ath  Olympiad,  a.  c.  560,  which  agrees  with  Kose- 
bina,  who  plaeea  Phocylidea  at  01.  6U  (b.c  540) 
as  a  contemporary  of  the  lyric  poet  Siiimnidea.  Ac- 
cording to  Suiiias,  he  wrote  epic  pocni^  and  elegies  ; 
among  which  were  nopaiWo'ctf  or  VvUfiai  vUdi 
were  also  called  Kt^dAajo.  This  cnnmic  portrr 
shows  the  reason  why  Suidas  cull»  iiim  a  philoso- 
pher. Most  of  Iho  MW  firagments  we  poMoaa  on 
of  this  character  ;  and  they  dis^y  that  contempt 
for  birth  and  station,  and  that  love  for  aubatantial 
enjoyment,  whieh  alwaya  nHtffcod  tfw  looioii  dun 
racter.  One  of  his  gnoinie  precepts,  on  the  virtue 
of  moderation,  ia  qootad  with  nnise  by  Ariatotio 
(PottL  h.  8):— 


Tho  dldtolk  dunrtnp  of  bte  portfjf  It  dbows  bv 

the  frequent  occurrence  of  versos  bcgiaalBA^  Bid 
^aMcvA/SM*.    These  words  no  doubt  ginned 
the  heading  of  each  of  thoee  lecriaai  (cc^cUom), 
in  which,  as  we  have  seen  from  SoidM^  dit  poaan 

of  Phocylidea  were  arranged. 

We  possess  only  about  eighteen  short  fiagmeofs 
of  hit  poems,  of  which  OtnytoPO  are  in  elegiac 
metre,  and  the  rest  in  hexameters.  The  editifms  nf 
them  are  too  numerous  to  mention  ;  the  titlesof  these 
editions,  and  of  the  versions  into  Latin,  Ooi—t 
Frt  ik]i.  Italian,  Kni:;Ii.'«h,  and  Pp,nnish,  fill  seventh 
lumns  of  Hothnann's  Lemcon  Btidiwrapkiemm  (s.«^)* 
They  have,  in  fiMst,  been  included  hi  aU  tbo  drirf 
collections  of  the  lyric  and  cnoraic  poets,  from  tint 
of  Constantine  Lascaris,  Veuet.  1494,  1496^  4to^ 
down  to  thow  of  GaiM,  BafaMoaada,  SdoMMo- 
win,  and  Berpk.    Some  of  these  collections,  how- 
ever, contain  a  didactic  poem,  in  217  hexameters, 
oatlllod  wofupa  »oi#iria<r,  which  it  ondonbtedly 
a  forgery,  niailc  sine  the  Christian  era  ;  but  the 
Csct  of  the  name  of  Phocylides  being  attached  to 
•ocih  a  composition  is  a  proof  of  the  estimation  m 
which  be  was  held  as  a  didactic  poet.    8o  alio^ 
when  Suidas  states  that  some  of  bis  verse*  wt^r." 
stolen  from  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  the  meaning  u 
eithorthat  tome  genuine  OMMO  of  Phocylides  had 
teen  preserved  in  that  apncn,-phal  collection,  or 
both  the  Oiudcii  and  the  roiiifta  M»v0cvu:o«r 
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of  the  aoM  tU  met,  tiM  tree 

authonhtp  ©f  which  was  unknown.  (Fabric.  Diltl. 
ante  vol  iL  p,  720, 6u,  (  Ulrici,  Cktck.  d,  iJeUen. 
DieUk  v«i  iL  p(k  M—46i  ;  Bod«,  flMi  A  Z^. 
DidU.  voL  L  pp.  243.,  &c. ;  Bernhardv,  C'eich.  d. 
Gritdk.  UL  vol.  iL  pp.  358—361.)        [P.  S.1 

PU0EBA'l>iU5,  bufaop  of  Agen,  in  South- 
«caln  OmIv  abmthB  wimm  of  the  fourth  ceD- 
firnr,  was  an  «a<rpr  chnmpion  of  orthodnxy,  but  at 
liii-  council  of  Ariniiimni,  in  A.  D.  359,  was  en- 
trapped, along  with  Servatio,  a  Belgian  bishop,  bj 
t^e  artifices  of  tht*  prefect  Tnnnis,  into  si^niiip  an 
Axiaa  coofession  of  ikithf  which,  upon  discovering 
At  teii,  1m  opetUy  and  indigntBti^  ftbliind.  Ho 
■iMfMBtly  took  an  active  part  in  the  council  of 
TdcM^  Inii  in  A.ix,  374,  and,  m  we  learn  from 
J«nMvfived  to»  great  age> 

One  work  unquestionably  composed  by  Phoeba- 
dios  haa  daacended  to  ua,  entitled  Ckmtra  Arituum 
Ucr,  ft  tract  wtillatt  aboat  a.  b.  in  a  dear, 
Moated,  and  impreeciTe  stjie  for  the  purpuse  of  ex- 
Ming  the  errors  contained  in  a  document  well 
KMvn  in  ecclesiastical  history  as  theAeoarf  Sirmiam 
Crwdy  that  is.  the  Arian  Confeiiini  of  Faith, 
drawn  up  liy  Poiamina  ant!  Hosius,  and  adopted 
the  third  council  of  ^iruuum,  in  357*  in  which 
tka  vard  ConsuhttmOivi  it  altogetlMr  rejected,  and 
h  \s  maint,iiru«d  that  the  Father  is  grwiter  than  the 
&0Q,  and  that  the  Son  had  a  beginning.  This 
May  was  diflco<v«i«d  hj  Peter  Pitheo,  and  Citl 
|*:b!?»hed  at  OcneTain  1570,  by  Beza,inan  octaro 
volttiae,  containing  also  some  pieoes  bv  Aihanaaiua, 
BMl,aMl  Cyril ;  il  wm  aahMqaaatlr  prinled  \j 

Pithsa  kiniKcIf,  in  hi*  VrUrum  aliqunf  Gnlliae 
Scripta,  4ta  1586,  and  is  contained  in 
Tan  tha  kn^e  eolIaelm»  af  FallMn.  It  ifas 
Hitrti  in  a  separate  form  by  Barth.  Rvn.  Francf. 
U23i,  and  appears  under  its  best  form  in  the  JUtditf 
ieoB  Btibrmm  of  Oalknd,ToL  t.  p.  250,  foL  Vaaet 
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la  addition  to  the  aborc,  a  Liber  d«  Fide  Ortho- 
a  LiUlit$  Fuiei,  both  found  among  the 
'  af  Kazianzus  {OraL  xUx.  4  ),  the 
wnong  the  workt.  of  Ambni^c  also  (Append. 
**L  il  p.  345,  ed.  Bened.)  have,  with  considerable 
fmbbUity,  been  asoited  la  Photladiai  These, 
w  wrll  as  the  Litter  rnutra  Arianns,  are  included 
in  the  roiome  of  Gollaad  referred  to  above.  See 
■I*  Mi  iN^rfytwHig,  cap.  XT.    «air.  (Hlinn. 

Viris  lU.  ion  ;  Schonemann,  Pill.  Patrum  Lai. 
tol  L  dp^  iii.  I  11  ;  Biihr,  Getehicht.  der  R6m. 
iiMtapiilBtad.9lBAMMa.S63.)  [W.  R.] 
PHOEBE  (♦orgT,).    1.  A  daii-htcr  of  U  ranus 
■d  Qc,  became  by  Coent  the  mother  of  Asteha 
^  Ulti  (Haa.  ntog.  IM,  404,  te. ;  Awdlod. 
il*  f  l|  3.  1^)    According  to  Aeschylus  {Eum. 
QAt vas in  possession  of  thalMlphk  asada after 
and  prior  to  Apollo. 
S.  a  daughter  of  Tyndareos  and  I^cdo,  and  a 
<Mer  of  nrtipmnaatia.  (fiaap.  /jdk  ^  50 ;  Ov. 
viii.  77.) 

3.  AnynihBaniaatalkiiaac  (ApollBa.iL 

1.  S5.) 

4.  A  daa^rtar  of  Lencippus,  and  sister  of  Hi- 

a  priesttti  af  Athena,  was  cairi-d  off  with 

W  Mv./.r  \)y  thr  Dios<-uri,         bcram<»  bv  Polv- 
J^'Jce*  the  mother  of  Mnesileos.  ( Apollod.' iii.  10. 
1 3 ;  Pang.  fi.  92.  §  6  ;  comp.  DlOiCOBL) 
An  Amaxon  «1»  waa  ibHB  \j  ' 
(i>wd.  if.  16.) 

C  A  wmmm  af  Artenit  in  ker  capacity  as  the 
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goddtBB  af  Um  moan  (Lana),  Aa  naon  hang  re- 
garded as  the  female  PhrRhus  nr  sun.  (Virg. 
Otorg.  i.  431»  ^«a.  x.  215;  Ov.  Herdd.  xx. 
229.)  [L.  S.] 

PHOEDE.  a  freed  woman  of  Julio,  the  daughter 
of  Augustus,  having  been  privy  to  the  adulteries  of 
her  mistress,  htuig  herself  when  the  crimes  of  the 
latter  were  delected  ;  whereupon  Augustus  dt- 
clared  that  he  would  nithcr  }(.ivc  been  the  father  of 
Phoclie  tiian  of  bis  own  daughter.  (SueL  Aiuf,  do  ; 
Dion  Gi»R.  Iv.  10.) 

PHOF/niDAS  (♦o.gt'SaO,  a  Lacedaemonian, 
who,  in  B.  c.  382,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Ulyn- 
thian  war,  was  appointed  to  Ae  ^wnnaand  af  tha 
troops  destined  to  reinforce  his  brntlier  Kiidainidas. 
who  had  been  sent  a^intt  Oiynthus.  On  his  way 
PhaaUdaB  haHad  at  Thahea,  and,  with  the  aid  of 
Leontiades  and  his  party,  trcaclierously  made  hira- 
■elf  matter  of  the  (Jadmcia.  According  to  Diodonu 
ha  had  neeivad  aeoat  arden  fitan  tha  ftpartan  go- 
vernment to  do  so,  if  occasion  should  e8er  ;  while 
Xenophon  merely  tells  us  that,  being  a  man  of 
more  gallantry  than  prudence,  and  loving  a  dashing 
action  better  than  his  life,  he  li*«tened  readily  to  tha 
per»un«*ion«  of  T,pnntiade«.  B<"  that  n«  it  may, 
Ageisilaus  vindicated  his  proceedings,  on  tiie  »olo 
ground  that  they  were  expedient  for  the  state,  and 
the  Spartans  revilved  to  keep  the  advantn-je  they 
had  gained  ;  but,  as  if  they  coidd  thereby  save 
their  endit  in  Oieeea,  thay  fiaed  Pheahidat  1 00,000 
drachmas,  and  sent  LvKanori  Irvs  to  Bupcrsede  him 
in  the  command.  When  Agesilaus  retired  from 
Boaalia  after  hb  campaign  than  in  blc.  878, 
Phoebidas  was  left  behind  \n  hin  ns  harmo^t,  at 
Thetpiae,  and  annoyed  the  TabImuu  gnatly  by  his 
eantsnned  invationB  of  their  teniten.  To  nadce 
reprints,  therefore,  they  marched  with  their  whole 
army  into  the  Theepian  coimtry,  where,  however, 
Phoebidas  effectaally  checked  their  ravagM  with 
his  light- armed  troops,  and  at  length  forced  than 
to  a  retreat,  during  which  he  pressed  on  their  rear 
with  good  hopes  of  utterly  routing  them.  But 
finding  their  progress  stopped  by  a  thick  wood, 
they  took  heart  of  iieces'.ity  and  wheeled  round  on 
their  pursuers,  charging  them  with  their  cavalry, 
and  pattfag  thBBi  to  light.  PhoehidBB  hhaael^ 
with  two  or  three  others,  kept  his  post,  and  was 
slain,  (ighting  bravely.  ibis  is  the  account  of 
Xenophon.  IKodenM,  on  tha  attar  hand,  ttOa  na 
that  he  fell  in  a  sallv  from  Thespiae,  which  the 
Thebana  bad  attacked.  (Xen.  HelL  t.  2.  §§  24, 
duL  4.  i§  41—10 1  SML  arr.  30,  83;  Pint  Apes. 
23,  24,  Felop,  5,  6,db  6ta.aM.  1}  Palyb.  iv.  27; 
Polyaen.ii.5J  [E.  K.j 

PHOBBITS  {*o7Sos%  ).e.  the  ahming,  pure  er 
bright,  occurs  both  as  an  epithet  and  a  name  of 
Apollo,  in  his  capacity  of  god  of  the  sun.  (Horn. 
77.  I  43,  443  ;  Virg.  .<le«.  iii.  251  ;  Ilonit.  Carm. 
iii.  21,  24  ;  Macrob.  SaL  i.  17  ;  comp.  Apollo, 
Hki.ii»s.)  S  niie  ancients  derived  the  name  from 
Apollo's  grandnioihor  Phoebe.  (Aeschyl.  Eum, 
8.)  [L.&J 

PIIOEnr'S,  a  freedman  of  the  emperor  Nero, 
treated  Vespasian  during  the  reign  of  the  latter 
with  marindimnltihaliMrftadnofinlherpaaitlH 
ment  than  the  same  treatment  on  the  accession  of 
Vespasian  to  the  throne.  (Tac  Ann.  xvi.  S  j  Dion 
Gmb.  hni.  11 ;  8net  Vt^  14.) 

PlIOENrCIDES  (♦oh'«I8tji),  of  Megara,  a 
comic  poet  of  tha  New  Comedy,  who  must  have 
Hooziihad  bataWMi  CM.  1S6  and  ISO,  &  c.  280  and 
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libU,  a«  he  ridkulcd  the  league  of  Antlgonus  and 
PjfVhDt  in  one  of  his  comedies  ( IleKvch.  s.  v.  Sulfa- 
ffiu'iro»'\  Meiiu'ke,  therefore,  fixes  the  time  at 
which  he  exhibited  comedy  at  Athens  about  Ul. 
127«B.0l972.  The  following  titles  of  Ul  dnunat 
■le  preterviHl : — AvSrirpiifs,  Mt(rovn(yr)  or  Miaov- 
|Mroy,and4>u\ci^X<''*  (Meineke,  /-'n/'/.  Com.  Graec. 
^.  i.  pp.  481,  482,  if.  pp.  50»~-6 1  'i. )      [P.  S.] 

P1H)KNIX  {^ofnlj,  1.  According  to  Homer 
the  father  of  £uroptt  (Hom.  IL  ziv.  3*21)  i  but  ac- 
cording to  othm  he  WM  a  ion  of  Ammt  by 
Agriope  or  Telephaasa,  and  therefim  a  hrother  of 
Ennm.  Bting  sent  out  by  his  father  in  search  of 
hit  cMer,  who  was  carried  off  by  Zeus,  he  went  to 
AMctL,  and  there  gave  his  imbm  to  a  people  who 
were  called  after  him  Phoenices.  (ApoUod.  iii.  1. 

I  ;  Euslath.  ad  Diunys.  Perky.  905  ;  H ygiu.  Fab. 
178.)  According  to  Home  traditions  he  beaune,  by 
Perini"i!.>,  tiie  dau)ihler  of  Ocneus,  the  father  of 
Astypiilaea  and  Eurona  (I'ans.  vii.  4.  §  2),  by 
Telephe  th«  ftte  or  Mas,  Aotypok,  Bnropo, 

and  Phoenii  e  (Schol.  arl  Ftirlp.  I'hrten.  n),  and  by 
Alphesiboea,  the  father  of  Adonis.  (ApoUod.  iii. 
14.  §4.) 

2.  A  son  of  Amyntor  by  Clrobulc  or  Ilippoili- 
neia,  was  king  of  the  Doiopes,  and  took  part  not 
only  in  the  Calydonian  hunt  (Tseta.  ad  Lycoph. 
421 ;  Eustath.  a//  I/om.  p.  7(i2  ;  Ilvgin.  Fab^.  1 73  ; 
<>v.  Afet.  viii.  307).  but  being  a  friend  of  Peleiia. 
he  accompanied  Arhilles  on  his  expedition  against 
Troy.  (Ilygin.  Fii>.  257  ;  Ov.  HenmL  iiL  27; 
ApoUod.  iii.  13.  §0.)  His  father  .Amyntor  ne- 
glected his  legitimate  wife,  and  atuiclied  himself  to 
a  mfatrecs,  but  the  former  desired  her  sos  to  dis- 
honour her  rival.  Phfu-nix  yielded  to  the  request 
of  his  mother,  and  Amyntor,  who  discorered  it, 
coned  him*  and  pnyed  Aal  he  might  never  he 

MesM-d  with  any  ofTspring.  Phoenix  now  desin'd 
to  quit  his  father's  hoase,  but  his  relations  com- 
peDed  liim  to  lem^  At  bat,  howerer,  he  fled  to 
Peleiie,  who  received  him  Irindly,  made  him  the 
ruler  of  the  country  of  the  Dolopes,  on  the  frontiers 
of  Phthia,  and  entrusted  to  him  his  son  Achilles, 
wJioin  he  was  to  educate.  (Horn.  //.  ix.  447,  &c.) 
According  to  another  tradition.  Phoenix  did  not 
dishonour  his  fisther's  mistress  (Phthia  or  Ciytia), 
hot  she  meiely  accused  him  ef  having  made  im- 
proper overtures  to  her,  in  consequence  of  which 
his  fatiier  put  out  his  eyes.  But  Peleus  took  him 
to  Chmran,  who  reetered  to  him  Ue  nght  (ApoUod. 
iii.  13.  §  8.)  Phoenix  moreover  is  said  to  have 
celled  the  son  of  Achilles  Neontolemus,  after  Ly- 
eemedes  hod  called  liim  Pyrnna.  (Pima.  x.  20, 
§  1.)  Ncnpt  olemus  was  buieved  to  have  buried 
Phoenix  at  lii'on  in  Macedonia  or  at  Tiachis  in 
Theataly.  ( T/.eta.  ad  Lffc  417;  Strab.  ix.  p.  428.) 
It  nmst  further  be  observed,  that  Phoenix  is  one 
of  tlie  mythical  beings  to  whom  the  ancients  ascribed 
the  invention  of  the  alphabet.    (Tzetz.  On7.  xii. 

oa.) 

We  must  notice  here  tY.f  fabulous  liird 
Phoenix,  who,  according  to  a  belief  which  Herodo- 
tus (ii.  7S)  haaid  at  HeKopolis  in  Egypt,  ^ted 
that  place  once  in  every  five  hundred  years,  on  his 
fitther'e  death,  and  buried  him  in  the  soncttiaiy  of 
Hettee.  Forihis  pnrpoee  Phoenix  ifoa  hdieved  to 
come  from  Arabia,  and  to  make  an  egg  of  myrrh 
OS  large  as  possible ;  this  egg  he  then  hollowed  out 
and  nvt  into  it  hie  fiite,  closing  it  up  carefully, 
and  tne  egg  was  belieTcd  then  to  be  of  eoBMt^  the 
aame  ire^t  aa  hefoie.  Thia  bird  waa  icpnaaoted 


rcsembliTig  an  eagle,  with  feathers  partly  red  and 
partly  golden.  ( Comp.  Achill.  Tat.  iii.  2  j.  )      <  >f 
this  bird  it  is  further  related,  that  when  his   lif«-  | 
drew  to  a  close,  he  built  a  nest  for  himself  in 
AmUa,  to  which  he  imparted  dm  power  of  gem  am  I 
tion,  so  that  after  his  d'  ^tli  a  new  phoenix  rose 
out  of  it   As  soon  as  the  latter  was  grown  nn» 
he,  lilBe  Ma  pwdeiiaaam;  praeeeded  to  H««epoii»  m 
Egypt,  and  burned  and  liuried  his  father  in    the  | 
temple  of  lielioa.  (Tac.  ^m.  vi  2tt.)  According 
to  a  story  whidi  haa  gained  maiv  euiteMty  in  mo- 
dern times.  Phoenix,  when  he  arrived  at  a  Ter^r  | 
old  age  (some  say  600  and  others  14H\  year%), 
committed  himsdf  to  the  flames.    (Lucian,  /m 
Mart,  Per,  27;  Philostr.  ViL  ApoUon.  iiL  4  9.) 
Others,  apnin,  state  that  only  one  Phoenix  livrd  at  i 
a  tune,  ajid  iliat  wian  he  died  a  wonn  crept  fortb  ! 
from  his  body,  and  was  developed  into  a  iiesr 
Phoenix  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.    Iii**  -i  ath.  fur-  ' 
tlier,  took  place  in  Egypt  after  a  life  of  700(j  jeArs. 
(Taeta.  CkiL  t.  897,  te.;  Pifai.  iT.M  z.  9;  Ow. 
3/el.  XT.  892,  &c.)    Another  modification  of  tlie 
same  atoiy  relates,  timt  n^en  Phoenix  arhred  at  \ 
tibo  ago  of  8M  yeaie,  he  hirilt  far  Umadf  a  fimet*! 

pile,  consistintr  of  spires  settled  upon  it,  and  dtadU  , 
Out  of  the  decomposing  body  he  then  rose  again,  \ 
and  Inving  grown  up,  he  wrapped  the  remains  of  | 
his  old  body  up  in  myrrh,  carried  them  to  Helio- 
polis,  and  burnt  them  there.    (Pompon.  Mela,  iii. 
8,  in  fin. ;  Stat.  SUv.  ii.  4.  3G.)  Similar  stories  of  I 
nmrvdloaa  biida  occur  in  many  parts  of  the  Ea^t,  | 
as  in  Persia,  the  legend  of  the  bird  Simorg.  and  in 
India  of  the  bird  Semcndar.    (Comp.  Ikxihart, 
JlU  roz.  iii  p.  809.)  [L.  S-l  ' 

Pi  1  ( )  KN I X  (♦oo'il),  historical.  1 .  A  Theban, 
who  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  insairectioa 
against  Aleandar,  on  whfeh  aeooont  the  Icing;  I 
when  he  appeared  before  the  city,  s.  nt  to  demand  hisi 
surrender,  u^ther  with  Protbytas.  The  Tbebane 
treated  the  reqnoat  wiA  detiaion,  and  demanded 
in  return  that  Alexander  should  give  up  to  than 
Philotas  and  Antipater.    (Plut..<4/ej-.  11.)  , 

2.  A  native  of  Tenedos,  who  held  a  high  rank  ! 
in  the  army  of  Eamenes,  &  c.  321.    In  tlia  great 
battle  fought  by  the  latter  against  Craterus  and  i 
Neoptolemus,  the  command  of  the  left  wing,  which  ' 
was  opposed  to  Cimtema,  was  entrusted  to  Phoenix 
and    Plianiabazus,  and   cr>mj>osed  principally  of 
Asiatic  troops  ;  Kumenes  being  apprehensive  of 
opposing  any  Maeedeniaaa  to  a  geneial  so  popular 
with  his  countrymen.    As  soon  as  they  came  in 
sight  of  the  enemy  the  two  commanders  chaived 
tlie  amy  of  Crateraa,  which  waa  vnahle  to  with- 
stand  the  shock,  and  the  aged  general  himself  p»'- 
risbed  in  the  confusion  (Plut.  Etun,  7).  Shortly 
afW  we  find  Phoenix  despatched  by  Euraenes  with 
a  select  force  agahut  his  revolted  general  Perdiccas,  , 
whom  he  surprised  by  a  rapid  night  march,  and  took 
him  prisoner  almost  without  opposition  (Diod. 
zviiL  40).   Afier  the  fitll  of  Kumenes  Phoenix 
appears  to  have  entennl  the  pervire  of  Antigonus, 
but  in  B.C.  310  he  was  persuaded  by  Ptolemy 
(the  nephew  and  general  of  the  kaig  of  Ada),  to 
whom  he  was  attached  by  the  closest  friendship,  to 

ein  the  latter  in  bis  defection  from  Aut^onna. 
hoeniz  at  diia  time  held  At  important  commmd 
of  the  rfellespontine  Phrygia,  on  which  account 
Antigonus  hastened  to  send  an  army  against  him 
under  the  eommand  of  bis  younger  son  Philippus 
(Id.  XX.  19).  The  result  of  the  operations  b  not 
— '  -  ^--^t  Phoenix  aecma  to  have  been  net 
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•aTr  pnrdooed  by  Antigonas,  bat  received  agaia 
itb>  imrwu :  ood  in  the  campaign  which  preoMfld 
tbt  bitd»  ti  I»6us  {B.C.  302),  we  find  him  holding 
die  command  of  Sordis,  which  he  was,  however, 
jkdiiwd  to  aurrender  to  Prepcluus  the  general  of 
Ijiwirhni  (U.  xx.  107).  Tlii*  li  tlM  ImIIom 
la  ninie  is  nn-ntioiiod. 

X  Tbo  jottiuteat  son  of  Antigonus,  king  of  Asiii, 
ii  fldM  fej  IKodorai  in  one  passage  (xx.  73), 
Phoenix,  bat  it  M'cnis  that  this  i^  a  mistake,  jind 
tut  his  tiM  name  was  Philip.  (Comp.  Diod.  xx. 
J»:  tad  MB  thvymn,  /Wfarfw,  tqL  L  p.  485.) 
[Pmirwi^  No.  17.]  [E.  H.B.J 

PHOENIX  {*o*ini),  oi  Cotophoo,  a  choUamfaic 
poet,of  nllk]lel«^llia^flf  whowposDu  AthooMO* 
picserres  some  firagments,  the  chief  of  which  is  in 
o&ale  of  the  aru  of  certain  beggars,  who  demanded 
thus  in  the  name  of  a  raven  which  they  CMiiad 
ittnt  on  their  hands.  (Bode,  GacA,  d.  Lyr,Dieklk, 
V 1 1.  p.  I  Mainoka,  CkoiiamLram.  Groee.  pp. 
i  40- 145.)  [P.S.J 

PHOBNIX  (40&t^),  a  stataH]r«  cT  vnknown 
n  rntry,  was  the  pupil  of  Lysippiis  and  therefore 
iUtfuhed  about  Ol  120,  b.  c.  aOU.  He  made  a 
I  iililHilei  HHm  U  the  (Hjaipie  tktor  boxing, 
Epiiherses.  (Plin.  &N,  BIT.  8L  ik  19.  §  20  ; 
Psas.  vi  15.  S  3.)  IP.&J 

PH0LU8(«Am), aCoiluir,*  Mm  of  Mmm 
snd  the  nymph  Meli.i,  from  whom  Mount  Pholoe, 
UtweMi  Araidia  and  £li»y  was  believed  to  have 
derived  hi  name.  (ApoUod.  ii.  5.  §  4  ;  Tbaoerit 
v.  149.)  [L.  S.] 

I'HORBAS  (♦Jpfittf).    l.A  son  of  Lapithes 
-  d  Orblnome,  and  a  brother  of  Periphas.  The 
Uhodiaiu,  in  paranaaee  of  an  orade,  are  said  to 
^ave  invito!  him  into  their  island  to  deliver  it 
soakeji,  and  afterwards  to  have  honoured  him 
with  knis  vonUpb  (Diod.  ▼.  58.)    From  this 
nitiunstaaco  be  was  called  Ophiuchus,  and  is  said 
by  KiBw  to  hare  been  placed  among  the  stars. 
<  Hy^n.  FotL  Jslr.  U.  14,  wbo  calls  him  a  ton  of 
!  ■        niid  Hi><ina;  cnmp.  Pau*.  vii. '2fi.  §5.) 
Aiconiing  to  another  tradition,  Phorbas  went  from 
Tkeualy  to  Oteoea,  -wtow  Afoetar,  kmg  of  Bis, 
■ade  uae  of  his  Oi^^istance  ngunst  Pelops,  and 
dai^  his  kingdom  with  him.  Phoirbaa  than  gave 
hbdaaghter  Diogeneia  in  marriaga  t»  Alattoiy  and 
ks  hiniH  lf  uianiiA  Hynnine,  a  sistar  of  Alactor, 
\ij  whom  ho  l>ccnine  the  fiithor  of  Angwa  and 
Acu  r.  (  Diod.  iv.  69  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  303  ; 
S  lioL  ad  Af-dlon.  IVuni.  i.  172  ;  Pau«.  v.  1 .  ^  »  ; 
AfKillod.  ii.  h.  §  5.)    lie  is  also  described  as  a 
boid  lioxer,  and  to  have  plundered  the  temple  of 
iMphi  akag  with  the  Phlegyes,  but  to  have  been 
Mated  bj  ApoUo.  (Schol.  ad  Horn,  IL  zsiiL 
«^ ;  Or.  JML  zi.  414,  xiL  322.) 

^  A  MB  of  Aff(oo  or  OriawM,  nao  a  brother  of 
Peiiatat,  and  married  to  Euboca,  by  whom  he  be- 
<>■•  the  fiober  of  Triopas,  whence  ha  seems  to 
biakMaagnadMnofNa  1.  (Pan.ii,lC  1 1, 

Hr.  1.  §-2  ;  Schol.  cul  Eurxp.  Or.  920.) 

3.  A  Mn  of  Criasus  and  Melantbo*  ft  hnthar  of 
EMalisa  and  Cleoboea,  is  daacribod  M  thi  ft«hir 

4>  A  Letbiaix,  and  father  of  Diomede,  wbrnn 
AcUka  cttiied  oft    (Hm.  il.  isb  6M  ;  Did 

tVct.  ii.  IG.) 

An  .\camanian,  who,  together  witit  Eumol- 
r^v  «»t  to  Elensia.  (Bostatb.  «l  Hm,  pi  1156 ; 
'  '   854.) 
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6.  Tho  fiither  of  lUoneoa.  (Horn.  Axir.  490 ; 
Vii^.  Aau  T.  842.) 

7.  A  son  of  Methion  of  Pycne,  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  Phineua.  (Ov.  Alct.  v.  74.)    [  L.  S.] 

PliUKBK'NUS  or  PHOBE'NUS,  OEr/R- 
0IU8  {Tniprftot  6  *op%T)v6%\  a  Qnek  jurist  of 
uncertain  date.  A  MS.  which  Uucange  has  cited 
{Glosaar.  Aled.  ei  li^im.  GraeeUaL  Index  Auctor. 
coL  SM),  doKobio  hhs  m  humdfia^  •oawaAa- 
i/iVrji,  "  Jiidfe  at  Thetsalfuiica.**  He  wrote  two 
very  short  dissertation*: — 1.  fltpi  i>voCeAotf,  De 
Dcmalkm  miftt  fhplkm  ;  and  %  n«pl  dparvx^'t 
De  Cusso.  He  wrote  nl*o  SrhnHa  on  the  /?'i.«f7uYi, 
of  which  pooublj  the  above  dissertations  may  hava 
fctnadpart  (A]htlaa|Dl»Citor«iM,c:48;  Fabrfe. 
lai.  Grcuc  TOLX.  p.  7SI,aildT0L  xii.  pp.  4«3, 
364,  ed.  vet.)  [.I.  C.  M.] 

PHCyRCIDES  (♦opjt^M),  PHORi'YlJES,  or 
PHORCYNIDES,  that  ia,  the  daughters  of  Phor- 
CTis  and  Ceto,  or  the  Gorgons  and  Graeae.  ( Acschyl. 
/'row*.  794  ;  Ov.  Met.  it.  74-2,  774,  v.  230  ; 
Hygin.  FaL  Fwmi.  p.  9 1  conp.  OomooNE.s  and 
Orakak.)  [L.S.] 

PUOHCUS,  PHORCYS,  or  PHORCYN 
{*4pitoSt  44pmn,  •d^aiv*).  1.  Aeeoidhig  to  the 
Homeric  poems,  an  old  man  rulinp  over  the  sen.  or 

the  old  man  of  the  sea,'^  to  whom  a  harbour  in 
Itfaan  wm  didfaatod.  H«  lo  dewribed  aa  tha 
father  of  the  nymph  Thnosa  (OJ.  i.  71,  1^  96« 
345).  Later  writers  call  him  a  son  of  Pontns  and 
Qe,  and  ft  Indior  of  Thasmaa,  Kerens,  Enrybia, 
and  Ceto  (Hes.  Theog.  237  ;  Apollod.  L  2.  §  6). 
By  his  sister  Ceto  he  became  the  father  of  the 
Graeae  and  Gorgones  (Hes.  T^tog.  270,  Ac),  tho 
Hesperiim  dragon  {Und.  333,  5cc.),  and  the  Iles- 
porifies  fSchol.  ad  Ajmllou.  lUiml.  iv.  1390)  ;  and 
by  Ilfcate  or  Crat-'iis,  he  was  the  father  of  Scylla. 
(Schol.  ad  AfxAlon.  Rkod.  ir.  828  ;  Eustath.  ad 
Horn.  p.  1714  ;  Tzetz.  ad  Lycoph.  45.)  Servius 
(ad  Aen,  T.  824)  calls  him  a  son  of  Neptune  and 
Thooftk  (Cmpti  ManelMf,  ftrf  JSfygiiu  PkA,  pnaC 
p.  4.) 

2,  A  aen  of  Phaenops,  commander  of  the  Phry- 
giant  of  AiQBBia,  ftMiitod  Prian  in  tin  ^ii|an  war, 

but  was  slain  by  Ajax.  (Honi.  //.  ii.  8(!-,  xvii. 
218,  312,  Ac ;  Pau*.  x.  26.  §  2.)  [L.  b. j 

PHOHMION  (♦opiuW),  historical  1.  An 
Athenian  general,  the  non  of  Asopius  (or  Aiopl» 
chus,  as  Pausanias  calls  him).  His  family  was  a 
distingtii&hed  one.  He  belonged  to  the  deme 
Paean ia.  In  Bia440  he  was  one  of  dia  thfoa 
genenils  wlio  were  sent  out  with  reinforcementa  to 
the  Atiicuiaii  troops  blockading  Samos.  In  482, 
after  tha  MTolt  of  Potidaga,  ha  was  sent  out  with 
reinforcements  for  the  trof>p«  under  Callias,  and, 
taking  the  command,  proceeded  to  blockade  ttie 
dty.  Whon  tha  eiieiananation  wo  cmnpleted 
he  led  his  troops  to  ravage  Chalcidice  and  Bottice. 
He  was  still  here  in  431,  when  be  was  joined  by 
PeidiecaB,  king  of  Macodonia,  in  toma  operationa 
atraiu>t  tho  Chalcidians.  He  left  before  the  sum- 
mer of  430.  Towards  the  close  of  that  same  year 
be  was  sent  with  SO  ships  to  assist  the  Acama- 
nians  against  the  Ambraciots,  who  had  seized  tha 
Atiiphilocbian  Argos.  In  the  succeeding  winter 
he  was  sent  with  20  ships  to  Nanpactus  to  prevent 


•  The  fonn  «^<^/>frof  occurs  chiefly  in  poetry  ; 
<t>opKvi  is  the  common  name,  and  ^^/^wy,  v^os,  is 
found  only  in  tela  wiilan.  (Baalath.«MiJSroai.r|^ 
864»  1108.) 
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th«  CoriiiUua&  vesteU  from  Huliog  oat  of  the  gulf^ 
wnd  to  flop  sU  TBteflls  bound  tut  Oorindb  He  wee 
HBIhcre  in  the  smnmrr  of  129.  wl-.m  a  Prlopon- 
nerien  fleet  weeieni  to  aid  the  aliioe  of  Sparta  in  the 
MTeeL  ^^IdeekBAdmsoeiifne  wMi  veiyiflAnof 

forces  he  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Pelopon- 
neaian  fleet.  In  a  second  engagement,  which  ensued 
not  long  after,  though  at  fost  oompdled  to  netieat, 
by  seiaing  an  opportunity  afforded  oy  the  confosion 
into  which  the  fleet  of  the  enemy  was  throwi^  by 
means  of  a  dexterous  nuvnoeuvre  of  one  of  the 
Athenian  ships  which  was  being  chased,  Phonaion 
fpiitied  anothfT  lirilliatit  vi<  torv.  For  the  details, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  1  hucydides,  where  they 
are  given  ■tlMj^lh.  In  the  eMing  viBlir  Pfcer- 
mion  led  an  expedition  along  the  cr>n<<t  of  Acama- 
uia,  and,  disembarking,  advanced  into  the  interior, 
whose  In  gihed  eeeeeseea.  (TbMVd.  L  6i, 
1 17,  ii.  29,  58,  ns,  80— M»  109^  MS  ; 
Diod.  jui,  S7»  47.  48.) 

Ob  ene  eecnrion,  wken  ceDed  en  te  nlieiit  te 
the  ti9iyii,he  was  condemned  to  pay  n  fuic  of  IDQ 
ininae.  Not  being  able  to  do  so,  be  was  made 
dryxos,  and  retired  to  Paeania.  WUle  hava  •  xe- 
qneet  came  frmn  the  Acanuuuans  that  he  might 
be  sent  out  as  commander  to  them.  To  this  the 
Atheniana  consented,  but  Phormion  urged  that  it 
eairtmy  to  law  to  aend  out  in  tliat  way  a 
who  was  nndor  sentence  of  drijuia.  As  the 
remission  of  liie  hue  w:\h  not  lawful,  the 
deviee  was  resorted  te  (as  in  the  caae  of  Demo> 
sthenes,  Plul.  Ih'in.  c.  '27)  of  assi^fning  bim 
some  trifling  public  service  (which  in  his  case 
eeems  to  hmm  hem  m  MOiSee  to  Dionysus),  for 
which  he  was  paid  the  amount  of  his  fine.  (Schol. 
ad  AruUph.  Pac  348 ;  Pans.  L  23.  §  10 ;  Bt>ckh, 
api.  Metndce,  Pragm,  PotL  Om,  AttL  &  L  MI7). 
Phormion  was  no  longer  alive  in  n.  c.  428,  when 
the  Acamanians,  out  <tf  rei^wct  to  his  memory,  re- 
quested that  his  eon  Asopius  might  be  lent  to 
them  as  genetaL  (Thucjd.  iii.  7.)  The  tomb  <^ 
Phormion  was  on  the  road  leading  to  the  Academy, 
near  those  of  Periclw  and  Chabrius.  ( Paus.  i.  29. 

.3.)  He  was  a  man  of  remarkably  temperate 
haliits.  ami  a  strict  dihciplinarian.  (Ari<itoph.  K'juil. 
biiO,  J'ujc^  UHt  Ly:  tiU4  ;  SchoL  ad  AnsL  Pac 
947 ;  Sttidaa  ^timma  0tMt»%  AiImb.  ie. 
F419,a.) 

3.  A  freedman  of  Pasion  the  banker.  After 
the  deith  «C  ti»  ktter  he  aMTied  kia  widow,  and 
became  gwdiin  to  his  yomvirr*r  koh  Pasicles.  It 
was  not  MWUVir  till  eleven  years  after  the  death 
of  PiMieB  that  be  leerfved  the  IhneUn  of  an 
Athenian  citizen.  (Dera.  adv.  Steph.  p.  1126.) 
lie  was  a  ship-owner ;  and  on  one  ocioasioB,  when 
the  people  of  BynatiBm  had  detained  lene  of  hta 
ships,  he  sent  Stephanus  to  compUin  of  the  wrong. 
(76.  p.  1121.)  Apollodorus,  the  eldest  son  of 
Pasion,  brought  an  action  against  Phormion,  who 
uas  defended  by  Demosthenes  in  the  speech  &irip 
'^oplAuPos.  Subsequently  Apollodorus  brought  the 
witnesses  of  Phormion  to  trial  for  perjiir}',  when 
Demosthenes  supported  the  other  side,  and  com- 
posed for  Apollodorus  the  •peeches  against  Ste- 
pbanua.  [Apolloourl&J  (^Demosth.  iLc;  Aescb. 
d$/U».  £t^  pi  50 :  Pint  DmmiL  e.  If ;  CUatao, 
F.  H,  vol.  ii.  p.  .isa.) 

&  Sbx.  Cludii  .>  PuoHMio,  a  money  lender  men- 
tioned  WCfeero  {pro  Chswwi,>.  1 37),  who  deeenot 
apeak  of  him  in  very  flattering  terms.  [C.  P.  M.] 

PUO'KMIUN  (♦o/viisiy),  Utesuy.   1.  A  die- 
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dple  of  Plato,  sent  by  the  latter  to  the  Kleana  fur 
the  pwrpoee  of  giving  ^mb  eene  lawa.  (Plat. 

adv.  Coiot.  p.  1 1    c  ) 

2.  A  peripatetic  philosi^Mir  of  Epbcua,  oi 
wImmm  it  toU  tbe  etny  tbet  be  djeeenw di  dbp  ee* 

v<  ral  hours  l»efore  Ilaiiuibal  on  the  inilitMQT  9Mt 
and  tile  duties  of  a  general.  When  hia  adaMrinf 
■nditory  aaked  Haimifaal  what  he  thought  ci  him, 
the  latter  replied,  that  of  all  the  old  blockh— da 
whom  he  had  seen,  nOM  coold  match  Phorrnio^ 
(Cic.  de  Omt.  ii.  18.)  fC.  P.  M. ) 

PHORMIS  or  PIIORMUS  (♦c)pM'i.  Aristot. 
Pausan.  ;  ^opuos,  A  then.  Suid.).    P>eiiiley  is  of 
opinion  that  the  former  is  tbe  correct  mode  of 
apelling  {DiM$er1.  spas  /'iolarM,  vd.  i.  p.  353*  cd. 
1R.3G).     In  Thenii'Jtins  he  is  called  ^Kftoft^s. 
Ue  came  originally  frtHu  Maenalus  in  Arcadia,  and 
bafbi^  iMMvad  te  8ielly,  becaBa  inrimta  wttb 
He!  in,  \v}inso  chiMn-n  he  educated.    He  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  soldiery  both  imder  Geloo  and 
Hmivb  faie  brother,  who  eaooeeded,  a.  c*  la 
gratitude  for  hi"*  martial  sticceHse*,  he  d»*dicatol 
gifts  to  Zeus  at  Olyrapia,  and  to  Apollo  at  Delphi. 
Paiuanias  (v.  27)  givea  a  deecrytien  of  the  fonnor 
of  these  —  two  hones  and  diariotaera  ;  and  be  de- 
scribes a  statue  of  Phormis  engaged  in  Bght,  dedi- 
cated by  Lycortas,  a  SyracuMin.     Though  tbe 
matter  bm  mmb  eaUed  in  question,  theaa  aeaaa  te 
he  little  or  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  winie  person 
who  is  associated  ly  Aristotle  with  Epicboxmua, 
as  one  of  the  originators  of  comedy,  er  eif  a  parti- 
ctiLir  form  of  it.    We  hare  the  names  of  eiuht 
comedies  written  by  him,  in  Snidas  (a. «.),  who 
alee  itaHa  idmX  ba  waa  the  fiwt  te  iatwdaee  actors 
with  rohes  n-nchinp  to  the  ankles,  and  to  orn.imrr.t 
the  stage  with  akins  dyed  purple — as  drapt  ry  it 
may  be  preeBBwd.    Pron  we  titlae  of  die  plays, 
we  may  safely  infer  that  he  selecteil  the  same  my- 
thological Mibjecte  aa  Epichanauai     They  are, 
'hifirtroi,  *AAcbMt,  'AAawlPM,  *Uiim  TUfUhttni^ 
"Iwof,  KiT^xus,  or  Kc^dAoio,  n«p(r«^t,  'AroAdmi. 
(Aristot.  Po'clic.  c.  5  ;   Pant.,  Snidas,  //.  ec.  ; 
Athen.  xiv.  p.  652,  a ;  Fabric  BUJ.  Grtuc.  voL 
iup.  :U.5.)  [W.M.O.] 

PHOHO  XEl'S  (♦oowMiJf),  ft  son  of  Inachus 
and  tbe  Uceanid  Melia  or  Arcbia,  was  a  brother  of 
Aegialeoe  and  the  ruler  of  Peloponneeat.  He  wae 
married  to  the  nymph  lAiodice.  by  whom  he  Ivcrnma 
tiie  father  of  Niube,  Apis,  and  Car.  (Uygin.  Pak 
Ut\  Bmrip,  Or.  M0<  AjnlM.  8.  1. 


1  ;  Pa.H.  i.  :^0.  §  1.)  Pausaniai  fiL2I.  §  1) 
calls  his  wife  Cerdo,  and  the  SdwiiaH  on  Eu» 
ripidee  ealk  bb  fint  wifc  Paitbe,  aad  bcr  ddldiea 

AegialeuB  and  Apia»  aod  the  secund  r.iiro)^ia,  who 
was  the  mother  of  Nioba.  According  to  Hellani- 
cus  {ap.  EmttaA,  ad  Horn.  p.  385)  he  had  three 
sons,  Pebisgus,  lasua,  and  Agenor,  who,  after  thflir 
father^s  death,  distributed  the  kingdom  of  Argrvs 
among  themselves.  Phoroneus  is  (»;iid  to  have 
been  the  first  who  ofiered  Micritices  to  Heni  at 
Arijne.  and  to  liave  nnitf^d  the  people,  who  until 
th*  n  had  lived  in  scattered  habitations,  into  a  city 
which  was  called  after  him  Sutrrv  ^opttfutif.  (Paaa. 
ii.  15,  in  fin. ;  Hygin.  Faft.  274.)  He  i*  further 
said  to  have  diarovered  the  use  of  Are  (Paus.  iL  | 
19.  §  5) ;  hM  tenb  wm  abewn  at  Aqoi,  triwn 

funcml  >^ncriflces  were  offered  to  bim  (ii.  00.  ?  3). 
The  patronymic  Phoroneides  is  SMnetimes  nied  fior 
Argivee  in  geoend,  bBt  etpeebdly  to  Mgait» 
Amphinraus  and  AdiaahU  (BuUb  vii.  17.  §  .'t ; 
Theocrit.  xxv,  2UU. )  [L  &J 
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PIIORO'NIS  {*ofwvU),  a  stimamc  of  lo,  ]mn^ 
^ta^iius  to  Mime  a  defendant,  and  nccordin^  to 
r-Jbtn  a  sister  of  PhflmMMb  (Ot.  AM.  i.  6U8  ; 
HTgin.  Fah.  \4r,.)  [h.  S.] 

PHO  SPHORUS  («^«<r4><^po^),  or  as  the  poets 
aS  Un  4maf4poi  or  ««w«f^ff  (Lat  i^w^^)* 
Oat  ii,  the  bringer  of  light  or  of  Kos,  is  the  name 
t(  the  plaset  Vemis,  when  aeen  in  the  morning 
Wan  nrariae  (HeaL  JL  xsffi.  999 ;  Virg.  r/eon/. 
L2»;  Ov.  .lf»Y.  ii.  115,  Trist.  I  3.  7-2.)  The 
■■e  planet  waa  called  He^enis  (Tcqper^^ 
IVtprr,  JNMiiJb^  OT  3RMtanNv^  wbn  it  iiipnnd 
In  the  heavens  after  sunset  (Horn.  //.  xrii.  318  ; 
pan.  //.  M  ii.  8 ;  Cic.  X>0  Nat.  Dear.  iL  20  ;  Ca- 
taO.  62,  64  ;  Herat  Carm.  il  9.  10.)  Phosphonu 
■IS  a  personification  is  called  a  son  of  Astroeus  and 
Ym  (He*.  Theop.  381),  of  Cephalns  and  Eos  (Hy- 
rii-  I'oft  Aair.  ii.  42),  or  of  Atlas  (Tzetz.  ad  Lyc 
879).  By  Philonis  he  is  said  to  li.ivc  l^cn  the 
iather  of  Ceyx  (Ilypin.  fa4.  fi5  ;  ()v.  Met.  xi. 
^1),  and  he  is  also  called  the  father  of  Daedalion 
(Or.  MtL  zL  of  the  Hesperidea  (Senr.  ad 

Am.  \r.  484),  or  of  Hespcris,  who  became  by  his 
brother  Atlas  the  mother  of  the  Ueaperidea,  (Diod. 

r^  '.phonm  also  occurs  as  a  surname  of  Bovortil 
|[o<ideiees  of  light,  as  Artemit  {Diana  lAm/era^ 
IW  ir.  SI.  S  8 ;  SefT.  miAm.^,  116X  Bm 
(Kuripw  Im.  1167)  nd  HicMa.  (Bulp.  Htkn, 

[I*  &] 

PflOTIUS  (♦•^r).  1.  Of  CoNRTAimifOPLK 
(IX  Is  tiM  iidk  S—ctorBBi,  Jwm,  toI.  i.  p.  274, 
At,  is  given  an  Jircntint  of  the  martyrdom  of  St. 
Ludllianiu,  and  aevemi  others  who  are  said  to  have 
loffered  at  Bymtiamt  fti  tfie  persecution  under 
.Aorelian.  The  accnnnt  bears  this  title  : — ^vrlov 
^ti (laKafatTirov  aKtvo^XoJcos  ruv'Kylttv  'Attotr- 
fikm  mI  A#yv0^oir  iyK^fuow  tl$  riv  3yio¥  Upopidp- 
Tt^a  \ouKi\\uty<{ y.  Sundi  Martrprit  LucUliani  Em- 
tommm^  ottdore  beatimuut  Photio,  Sametontm  Awh 
<ihi—  Soeuophylmm  m  XnjwHrtt.  Ortk»«ritar 
I'Wii^ nothing  farther  app<^ars  to  bo  than  is 

WWliirf  Id  the  title,  namely,  that  he  was  keeper 
the  aerad  ^%mA%  in  the  great  Chwdi  of  tbo 
Apostles  at  f'nn^iantinople,  which  was  scmnil  in 
impartuce  only  to  that  of  St.  Sophk  {  and  that 
kmrt  be  pbced  after  the  time  of  CttMHiithw, 
^  ^i^/^  the  church  was  built  The  EmBomimm 
fa  firm  in  the  Acta  Sandomm  in  the  original 
Or^ek,  with  a  Commentarita  praevimt^  a  Latin 
^mioii,and  notes  by  Conradu^  Jannhy  (VUbrfe. 
BiU.  GfMt.  vol  X.  pp.  •:7K  n?!'..) 

-  Of  CoNHTANTiNui'LE  {2).  Photius,  a  pres- 
^ptt  of  the  church  at  ConetMlliM|ila»  was  one 
0^  thf  most  (lf><  i«lpd  and  actire  support-T*  of  the 
aaiurtooate  heresiarch,  Nestorius  lNii8Tuiuu»J, 
^  Ao  OBOtBty.  When  AnloniM  and  Jap 
*»hiu  were  tent,  some  time  before  the  council  of 
EphetuB,  A.  D.  431,  to  eoDTert,  by  penecution,  the 
W'"lade(iflHM  sbA  Nofatfana  of  Ada  Mlnof, 
thrr  presented  la  OOOM  of  tlttir  converts  at  Piiila- 
<iclpha,  not  the  NiMM  GMod,  hot  one  that  con- 
^'■Bri  a  passage  dcoBod  IieTCtieal  on  tfka  tnbject 
the  incarnation,  which  «'xcit«'d  nriinst  tlx-m 
Chantias,  who  was  oeconomus  of  the  church  at  Phi- 
^"^^hia.  In  these  proceedinn  Antonins  and 
Jaeotas  ware  aopported  by  FMoa,  who  not  only 
l^**  thm  letters  at  the  commencement  of  their 
^>dna,  attesting  their  orthodoxy,  but  procured 
tat  immUtm  «f  ^Mr  opponent  Charisius,  who 
~  a  fwqihmt  to  tho  coaadl  of 
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'  Ephe«n«  (dmnfia^ycA.  iii.  col.  3, &c.  od.  I.iIiIh?). 
Tillemotit  is  disposi-d  to  ascribe  to  I'tnitius  the 
answer  which  was  drawn  up  to  the  Epixiola  mi 
Solitarins  of  ryril  of  Aloxandria.  A  I'hotins,  a 
supporter  of  Ncstohus,  was  banished  to  Petri, 
aboot  A.  a  496  (Lvpna,  Ad  EiAmm  OmA  ««- 
nor.  PP.  EjyufitJae,  cap.  d^xxviii.),  whoin,  not- 
withstanding the  objections  of  Lupus  i,not.  iu  loc) 
wo  agrao  wnh  TBhaMSl  la  identifying  vilh  tfia 
presbvter  of  Constantinople.  (TiIIemont,dlifnojrw^ 
voL  JUT.  pp.  800,  332,  494, 607,  787.) 
8.  Of  OoitavAifnMons  (8)l  Of  the  enrfmni 

men  whn^e  names  occur  in  the  long  series  of  tka 
Byiantine  annals,  there  is  hardly  one  who  combineo 
■0  many  daiait  upon  onr  attention  as  Photins.  The 
varied  infbrmaUon,  much  of  it  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere,  contained  in  his  works,  and  the  sound 
critical  judgment  displayed  by  him,  raise  him  to  the 
very  highest  tank  among  the  B]fiaatine  writers:  hia 
position, as  oq«»  of  the  crcat  promoters  of  the  schism 
between  the  Kastem  and  \S'estern  Churches,  giro 
him  an  almost  equal  eminence  in  eoclesiasticd  ni- 
ton,'; and  his  position, striking  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 
and  connection  with  the  leading  political  characters 
of  his  day,  mako  itai  A  fmoMga  af  hapattaaea 
in  the  domestic  hiatOtyaf^  Ryzantiiie  fmpire. 

The  year  and  plaia  tf  kb  birth,  and  the  name 
ofldateher,  appeortobomkiravB.  Hkaollior^ 
name  was  Irene :  hi  r  brother  married  one  of  the 
sisters  of  Theodora,  wife  of  the  emperor  Theo- 
phihii  (Theoph.  Continnat  lib.  ir.  22) :  so  that 
Photins  was  connected  by  affinity  wiUi  the  ii»>, 
perial  £amily.  We  have  the  testimony  of  Nicetaa 
David,  the  Paphlngonian,  that  his  lineage  waa 
illustrious.  Ho  had  at  loist  four  brotlu-rs  (Moun* 
tajTu,  \ot.  ad  EpistU.  Photii,  1 .'{!!),  Tarasius,  Con- 
stantine,  Theodore,  and  Sergius,  of  whom  the 
first  enjoyed  the  dignity  of  patrician.  Photina 
himself,  in  speaking  of  his  father  and  mother, 
celebrates  their  crown  of  martyrdom,  and  the  pa> 
tieiit  epirit  by  which  they  were  adorned ;  hat  tha 
rhetorical  style  of  the  letter  in  which  the  noClaa 
occurs  (Epist  234,  Taramo  Patricio  /nUri)  pn> 
WBta  o«r  dniwing  any  very  diiliBet  laftaaiwo  nom  . 
his  words ;  thoii^'h  they  may  perhaps  indicate  that 
his  pannto  taSmi.  ■omo  sorthtiea  or  privationa 
danf  iibm  idgn  of  Theophifan  or  aome  other  of 
the  iconoclast  emperors.  This  is  the  more  likely, 
as  Photiufl  elsewhere  (EpiitoL  2.  Eneyd.  §  t'J.  and 
EpidoL  ad  Aieol.  Papam)  claims  Tarasius,  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  who  was  one  of  the  cri'ut 
champions  of  image  worship,  as  his  relative,  which 
shows  the  side  taken  by  his  family  in  the  con- 
trovtrsy.  What  the  relation  between  himself 
imd  Tarasius  was  is  not  clear.  Photius  (//.  cc.) 
calU  him  TOTpMcior,  which  probably  means  great- 
uncle.  Sat  tha  ability  of  PhoCiw  wmdd  hata 
adonied  any  lineage,  and  his  capacious  mind  was 
ctiltivated,  as  both  the  testimony  even  of  hia  op- 
poMRtB  and  Ma  aartttt  worito  ohow,  with  gnat 

diligence.  "  He  was  nccounted,"  s.-iys  Nicetaa 
David,  the  biognuphar  and  panqyhat  of  his  com- 
petitor Ignatius,  *  to  ha  of  all  mm  moot  oninent 
for  his  secular  acquirement!  and  hit  MiWilanding 
of  political  affairs.  For  so  superior  were  his  at- 
tainments in  grammar  and  poetry,  in  rhetoric  and 
philosophy,  yea,  even  in  medicine  and  in  almost 
all  the  branches  of  knowledge  beyond  the  limits  of 
theology,  that  he  not  only  appeared  to  excel  all 
tha  mm  of  his  own  day,  but  even  to  bear  com- 
paiiaM  with  the  aadontik  ForallthiiigK 
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in  Ut&Toar:  natanU  adaptation,  dUigenoe,  wealth, 
whioh  tmblcd  him  to  form  an  all-comprehensive 
library ;  and  more  than  all  these,  the  love  of  glory, 
which  induced  him  to  pass  whole  nights  \ritbout 
ileep,  that  h«  might  have  time  for  mdiag.  Aad 
when  the  time  camp  (which  ought  never  to  have 
arrived)  for  him  to  intrude  himself  into  the  church, 
ha  hMame  a  most  diligent  reader  of  theological 
works."  (NinL  Fito^Mtii wfui  0mA  vd.  TiiL 
ed.  Labbe.) 

It  imut  not,  honvTsr,  hemfypoMd  thai  Phalln 

had  wholly  neglected  the  study  ef  theology  he- 
fore  his  entrance  on  an  ecclesiastical  life :  so  iiar 
was  this  from  being  the  cm,  that  he  had  read 
and  carefully  analysed,  as  his  BUJiaUur.i  attcHts. 
the  chid'  works  of  the  Greek  ecdeeiaetical  whters 
of  all  ages,  so  that  his  attainmentc  in  awred  li- 
taiitim  might  hare  ahamed  many  a  professional 
divine.  There  is  not  Bufiicicnt  evideDce  to  support 
the  statement  of  ikuruuius,  tiut  Tholius  was  an 
eumich. 

Tluis  highly  connected,  and  with  a  mind  bo  richly 
endowed  <u)d  highly  cultivated,  Photius  ubuiined 
high  advancement  at  the  Byaantine  court  He 
held  the  dignity  of  a  Proto-a-Secretis  or  chief  jus- 
tice (Codin.  JJe  OffkoM  Ci\  p.  3I>,  ed.  Bonn ) ; 
and,  if  «•  tnul  the  HalaincBt  of  Nieetaa  David 
{L  c),  of  Protospatharius,  a  name  ot^pnally  de- 
noting the  diief  ewonl-bearer  or  caplmn  oif  the 
guaidi,  faatwhidi  beeama.  In  later  time,  a  merely 
nominal  office.  (Codin.  ibid.  p.  33.)  To  thcbe  dig- 
nitiee  may  be  added,  on  the  authority  of  Anasta- 
eiw  Bibliotheeaxina  (OnoA:  Odam  Hid.  apud 
ComeiL  voL  viii.  coL  962,  ed.  Liabbe),  that  of  ae- 
rator ;  but  this  is  perhaps  only  another  title  for 
the  office  of  "  Proto-a-SeCTCtis."  (Oretaer.  et  Ooar. 
Not.  in  Codin.  pu  242.) 

Though  his  official  duties  would  chiefly  confine 
him  to  the  capital,  it  is  probable  that  ho  was  oc- 
caiionaUy  employed  elsewhere.  It  ma  dmfag  an 
embassy  **  to  t!ie  Assyrians"  (a  vague  and  unsuit- 
able term,  denoting  apparently  tlie  court  of  the 
Gilipht  or  of  tome  of  the  othw  powers  of  Upper 
Asia)  that  he  read  tlie  -works  ennmenited  in  his 
liiUtUi^oay  and  wrote  the  critical  notices  of  them 
which  that  woilt  eentaint,  a  ttriking  instanoe  of 
the  energy  and  diHgence  with  which  he  continued 
to  cultivate  literature  in  the  midst  of  bis  secular 
dntiec  Of  die  data  of  Ak  embassy,  while  m- 
g:igi'd  in  which  he  must  have  resided  several 
years  at  the  Assyrian  court,  as  weU  of  the  other 
incidents  of  his  life,  before  his  elevation  to  the 
patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  we  have  no  means 
of  judging.  He  could  hardly  have  been  ft  JOttOg 
man  at  the  time  he  became  patriarch. 

The  patriarchal  throne  of  Constantinople  was 
occupied  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  by 
Ignatius  [luNATiUH,  No.  3],  who  had  the  mis- 
mtana  to  ineor  the  enmity  of  some  few  bishops 
and  monks,  of  whom  the  princiiml  was  Gregory 
Aebestua,  an  intriguing  bishop,  whom  he  had  de- 
poeed  him  tiw  aee  «  Syraoise  in  Sidly  [Orb- 
uoRiu.s  No.  S.*)],  and  also  of  Bardas,  who  was 
all-powerful  at  the  court  of  his  nephew  Michael, 
thenamhMr.  [MmhaslIII.]  Ignathu  had  ex- 
communicated Bardas,  on  a  rumour  of  his  being 
guilty  of  incest,  and  Bardas,  in  retaliation,  threatr 
coed  the  patriarch  with  depodtion.  It  was  im- 
portant from  tfwhif.''i  diameter  of  Ignatius,  that 
whoever  "n-nH  proposi  i  his  successor  should  bo 
able  to  compete  Miiii  iiim  in  reputation,  and  the 
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choice  of  Bndas  fell  upon  Photius,  who  bad 


ready  given  countenance  to  Gregory  and 
opponents  of  the  patriarch.    Ii.Miatins   was  d< 
posed,  and  Photius  elected  in  his  place.  The  Latte 
«aa  a  Innan,  mid,  accorduig  to  loaa  rtMlMmtiulB 
was  unner  excommunication  for  supportincf  Ore 
gory  ;  but  less  than  a  week  served,  according  u 
Nicetas  David  (ibid.X  forhisnqiid  passage  tlirougfc 
a!l  the  needful  subordinate  gradations :   the  first 
day  witneued  his  conversion  from  a  lajnuus  to  a 
BMik  t  lika  icecad  day  be  wat  made  raadflr  $  tb* 
third  day,  snb-denmn  ;  th^  fourth,  deacon  ;  ihe 
fifth,  presbyter;  and  the  sixth,  ^ihrietmaa  dnjr 
a.i».858,Miald  his  praraotiott  to  the  patriwndMte* 
the  liighest  ecclesiaitical  dignity  in  the  empire. 
Nioetas  (ibid.)  states  that  his  office  was  irre^Iarl^' 
coamritted  to  hhn  by  sectdar  hands.  Photius  h  i  tn  scl  f, 
however,  in  his  apologetic  epistle  to  Pope  >f  ico« 
laus  I.  (apud  liaron.  Annal.  ad  ann.  8.59,  §  Ixi.  (Sec. ), 
states  that  the  patriarclmte  was  pressed  upon  iiis 
ncceptaaoe  by  a  numerous  assembly  of  the  metro* 
polilans,  and  of  the  other  cler.:y  of  his  j»ntri;irchal«"  : 
nor  is  it  likely  that  the  Byzantine  court  would 
fail  to  secure  a  sufficient  """V**  of 
bishops,  to  give  to  the  ap 
appearance  of  xegolaritj. 
A  ceamiimum  that  the  wMa 

violent  and  indefensible,  whati-ver  care  might 
token  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  regularity,  made 
it  deeitable  tm  iStn  i^ctwieas  party  to  ohtain  from 
the  deposed  patriarch  a  resiirnation  of  his  office  ; 
but  JgttMittS  was  a  nan  of  too  lofty  a  spirit  to 
conesnt  la  hie  onm  degradation,  and  his  pertina- 
cious refusal  entailed  severe  persecution  bnth  on 
himself  and  bis  friends.  [Ignatius,  No.  3.J  Pho- 
tius, however,  retained  his  high  dignity  ;  the  se- 
cukr  power  t*M  on  Ua  side ;  the  clergy  of  the 
p.atriarchnte,  in  successive  councils,  continned  hi* 
appointment,  though  we  are  told  by  N  a-etas  David 
(ibid.)  that  tim  metropolitaas  exacted  firom  him  a 
written  engagement  that  he  would  treat  his  deposed 
rival  with  tilial  reverence,  and  follow  his  advice  ; 
and  even  the  I^tei  of  die  Hdy  Sea  wma  {ndneed 
to  side  with  him,  a  subserviency  for  which  they 
were  afterwards  deposed  by  the  Pope  I^ieolaiu  i-. 
Tim  engagement  to  treat  Ignatiaa  with  UnJiwito 
wa^  not  kept  ;  in  snch  a  stni^'L'le  it>  ob>«»rvanc© 
could  hardly  be  expected;  but  how  £sr  the  se» 
Teritiei  inimed  on  han  an  la  ha  aacribad  to  Pho- 
tiuH  ciinnot  now  be  determined.     The  critical 
position  of  the  latter  would  be  likely  to  aggravate 
any  disposition  wUdi  he  might  feel  to  treat  his 
rival  liarshly  ;  for  Nicolaus,  in  a  council  at  Rome, 
embraced  the  side  of  Ignatius,  and  anathematized 
Photius  and  his  adherents  ;  various  enemies  rosM; 
up  against  him  among  the  civil  officers  as  weO  aa 
the  clergy  of  the  empire  ;  and  the  minds  of  manr, 
including,  if  we  may  trust  Nicetas  (ibid.),  the  kin- 
dred and  ftienda  cf  Photius  himself^  were  shocked 
by  the  tre.atment  of  the  unhappy  Ignatius.  To  add 
to  his  troubles,  the  Caeaar  Bardas  appears  to  bav« 
had  diipBtea  with  Msh  aUher  inflveneed  by  the 
aatmal  jealousy  between  the  secular  nnd  i-ccle- 
siastical  powers,  or,  perhaps,  disappointed  at  not 
finding  in  Pbotina  the  sobeervieucy  ha  had  aiiti- 
cipat<'d.  The  letters  of  Photius  addressed  to  Bardas 
(i^stofa*,  3, 6, 8)  contain  abundant  complaints  of 
tiie  diminntion  or  liii  anAority,  of  the  iil-tieat< 
ment  of  those  for  whom  he  was  interested,  and  of  the 
inefficacy  of  his  own  intercessions  nnd  complaints. 
Uowerer,  the  opposition  among  hu  own  clergy 
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'  JvKpnUcd  lie 
rtb 

■'■v«e  of 
>  »rr  w  carry  it* 

^  pautioB,  it  is  Mt 

'•^^  who        «te  laatji  i>  tae  i  ;riir7  i£ 


W 

icmdty  in  hh 
^■re,  dbere  i* 

£1  abaost  all  tke  mbde*  «f 

Wr.^  la  his  cia-j-usi.       cii^-t  crtr.A*a£i-T  R«t-T« 
•  chaigea  at  tr^e  r=  i.-  exMC 
The  manieT  «f  C*ea«"  Bsr^  •  ji       ^5  <?r 

1 J  llii  iMfii"!  iriiT  t"  iIL}.n» 

'-r'^^mT  nil  1  1j  aMMlM  «f  Mxkael 
^-T^lf  (a.  n.  aid  tW  arBfaBO  col- 

■'■3(00  aad  maidtftf  Baui  L  (tkm 
{Rivojcs  I.  aiASo].  FMwfti 
B.i«;l  u  the  et>llp«rc«  f  M"  ;  Vat  aficr  the 
cankr  of  tha  latter  be  nfimd  ta  adaat  kim  ta  tiw 
fi— ■niiiii^  rrfnadiiaf  m  •  laliv  arf  • 
^^vdctec,  aad  vnvortJif  to  partake  of  the  sacre4 
ckaieats.  Pbntios  waa  iiMadiBtcij  banwAed  to  a 
Wiaaitery,  and  Igi 
vlick  Ika  aerranu  af  PkotHu 
f^I  in  .1  rifi^hbcuring  teed-bed  were  teiied,  and 
ai>nvanis  pn^dac^U  agahnt  PhotiQi,  first  in  the 
ite  of  Constantinople,  and  aftenrard  at  the 


tix:  COS  graK  piaywi  af  Ibd  ^ 
Fa^na  ta  tW  paaiwt^tfa  w  «•  d« 
ia  tka  ckavdi.  iir  it  ia 
sa  W  laityiMLA  tkax  n  liM        riifcil  |«ti. 

ortxt  t*e  Weuem  l2-rc^   N.v  .ji.s  a»i  c*if« 
CHiii  k^  Bainaa  lU  aad  be  hr  Jaka  TIIL 

reeken  Kisi  to  be  Jc'in  IX. 1,  »fc»  aaw  ec- 
c»paed  tae  papki  ckair.  Joaa 


I  thxa  tbe  disdolate  Mkbae);  tke  pope  tkemfm 

^  nls^J  PV  -^tius  as  b.-.\f-I  patxiarrb.  ox.^amianw 
ar^  Rfttwd  la  kald  aaauaasaHi  vitk 


Kiurcii  held  a^ir.st  b':m.  T>  :*  ^isty  chanpe  in  the 
occQpgukta  eC  the  patnarchale  be«n  too  obvifiu>ir 
Iht  wtmit  if  dl*  dhazkfe  of  the  imperial  djnasty 
toWaifident  of  tt»el£  But  the  imperial  power 
M  MW  tba  MOM  inters  ai  the  \Ve*tem  Chnzch 
ia  4a  4epaHliM  of  Photiai.  A  oooncfl  (re- 
::.;>«  il  )>\'  the  Rnmiah  Church  as  the  eighth 
''-^"''"iffTtf  or  foortk  Coaatamioopolitas)  waa 
lliidhw  MMMMi  A.  at.  Mi,  ■!  wideli  tto  da- 

af  Pkotitu  and  the  irstorati  :i  of  Igna- 
titis  wetv  confimiad.  Tka  caoaa  waa  in  £Kt  pi«> 
judged  bj  tke  csranMMMS  AM  lymiui  took  Ui 
|lMe  ai  puiawfc  at  tka  comineDcement  of  the 
rrMfH-i.  photins  who  appeared  before  the  council, 
<uid  iiis  [tartizaxu  were  anathematized  and  stignui- 
liaed  with  the  moat  opprobrioas  epithets,  lie  tub- 
Ij  acquirM  the  fiironr  of  Rasil,  but  by  what 
ia  nncertain  ;  for  we  can  hardly  give  cre- 
I  la  tka  ataMige  tnle  related  by  Nicetaa  (ibid.), 
who  nw-n^xvs  it  to  the  ffir^^or)-  and  interpretation  by 
Photius  of  a  certain  genealogical  document  con- 
triain?  a  prophecy  of  Basil's  exaltation.  It  is  cer- 
tain, h.>'.v.:ver,  n"t  only  that  ho  gained  the  favour 
flf  tlM  enpenr,  bat  that  he  soon  act^iured  a  com- 
Msit  mBtmSmBf  em  him  ;  ka  wm  npointad 
'la  tka  toM  «(  BMa,  kad  aHMMBta  ki  tka 


he  khoald  resiim  h  >  claim  to  the  ecct 
sapcriarity  af  the  Baiganai>»»  whoaa  archbiahopa 
wmd  liiifcifi  «««  duaed  m  aakerdaaalea  hj  both 
Roaae  aad  OHwtantmopla ;  aai  «  add  la  km 

been  aeoompanied  by  ttione  assertions  of  the  tape- 
riority  of  the  Roman  »ee.  The  copy  of  the  Irtter 
ia  vkick  Joha^  consent  was  giten,  b  a  re- trans- 
lation from  the  Grwk.  and  is  a«vrttHl  bv  Hotni»h 
writers  to  baTe  been  taUihed  by  l*hotius  and  hia 
paztj.  It  ia  akviMM,  howaTcc,  that  tkh  tkaqva 
remains  to  be  proved  ;  and  that  we  have  no  niorr 
secnrity  that  the  truth  lies  on  the  side  of  Kome 
than  on  that  of  Conataatinapkk  Tka  iwltdaMhal 
jurisdiction  of  Bulgaria  was  no  new  fans.-  of  dis- 
H  had  been  ■seerted  aa  strongly  by  the 
kf  kit  flaeoMMr.  (C^p.  Ja 


III,  P.ipao  F/'isfo/.  78.  npud  n»«ri7.  p.  Vui,  &c.) 
Lettoo  from  the  pope  to  the  deny  of  Coiistantinopla 
aad  to  Pketioa  MbmV  ^mn  aho  sent,  but  the  ex- 
tant copie<i  of  thc»c  an  said  to  have  been  equally 
corrupted  by  Photius.  Legates  were  sent  by  the 
pope,  and  even  the  copies  of  their  Chmmonitonum^ 
or  letter  of  instruction,  are  also  said  to  be  fal»i> 
fied  ;  but  these  charges  need  to  be  rart  litlly  <»i(l«-d. 
Among  the  assorted  additionH  in  one  in  wliit  li  tiio 
legates  are  instructed  to  declare  the  council  of  a.  m 
069  (reputed  by  the  Romish  Church  to  be  the  eiclnh 
oecumenical  or  fourth  Constantinopolitan)* at  which 
Photiua  had  been  deposed,  to  be  noH  aad  vrnd. 
Another  connciU  which  the  (In  r  k-*  m'^n.  rt  to  be  tlio 
eighth  oacomenical  one,  but  which  the  llumauists 
rejeeVvMkddalCoutMitiD0plaA.A.87t.  Tka 
papd  kgilM  wm  pwmt,  kat  Phaifait  ywildad, 
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and  had  c-verything  hi*  own  way.  The  rettomtion 
of  Plioliiis  and  the  nullity  of  the  council  of  a.  d. 

were  atfinned :  the  words  "  hUoque,**  which 
Ibnaad  MM  of  iha  iltmiyfig  MtUasIt  m  onntnitimn 
1,1'f.vccn  the  two  churches,  \vcn«  ordore!  to  be 
omitted  from  the  creed,  and  the  juhftdiction  of  the 
jHU|puMB  vrarai  WM  raMRM  10  w0  cnptror  m  a 
qOMtion  nffectiiijj:  the  Imnn'iirirs  rif  the  cnipiro. 
TIm  pope  lefaaed  to  recoignize  the  acts  of  the 
MQoli  wMi  tike  ewption  of  the  leatoortiM  ef 
Fhotfos,  though  they  had  been  assented  to  fcj  ttis 
l»gat«,  whom  on  their  return  he  condemned,  aad 
ke  anathematized  Photiiu  afresh.  (Baron.  Atmat. 
Bedes.  ad  ann.  880.  xL  ziiL)  The  Mrhitm  Mid  ri- 
valry of  the  churches  Itorntne  f^reater  thaneMftand 
has  never  since  hevn  rcaliy  healed. 

Photius,  acmrding  to  NicetM  (ibid.)*  had  been 
Msisted  in  refraining  the  favour  of  llasil  by 
tiie  monk  Theodore  or  Santabaren  ;  but  other 
wiHan  mene  the  prooeaa,  and  Mcribe  to  Photius 
the  introduction  of  Santabiren  to  Basil.  Photius 
oertainlj  made  him  archbishop  of  Euchaita  in 
Potttat ;  asd  he  enjoyed,  itaiog  Phethia*  patri* 
nrchat.'.  >  ot.^idetable  influence  with  Basil.  By  an 
aocuaatioD,  tme  or  friae,  made  by  ibie  man  against 
Leo,  tfa«  eMptt«%  «Uiil  •orrmn^  tea  nd  dee- 
tined  successor,  of  COB^tirini;  hi<t  father's  death, 
Basil  had  be«i  excited  to  imprison  his  sou.  So 
£sr,  howBTer,  was  PhotitM  from  jdning  in  the  d«> 
ai^a  ef  Santabaren,  that  it  vaa  chidly  vpon  liii 
iinrent  entreaties  the  emperor  spared  the  eyes  of 
Leu,  which  he  had  intended  to  put  out.  Basil  died 
A.B.886,  and  Leo  [Lio  VL]  racceeded  to  the 
throne.  Ifp  immediately  fet  about  the  ruin  of 
Santabaren  ;  and,  forgetful  of  Photius'  intercession, 
■enpled  ael  to  infohv  the  palriBeb  in  his  fall 
Andrew  and  Stephen,  two  officers  of  the  court, 
whom  SaaUbaren  had  formerly  aocueed  of  some 
oflaM^  w  dMis^  PiMliiit  and  SnlidMnB  wilk 
conspiring  to  depose  the  emperor,  !uid  to  place  a 
kinsman  of  Photius  on  the  throne.  The  cbaijge 
appeal*  la  \ttn  hma  vtleriy  nofiMmded,  bat  it 
aaawand  the  purpose.  An  officer  of  tlie  court  was 
it  to  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  who  ascended  the 
or  pulpit,  and  read  to  theaaeembled  people  ar- 
"  aecosation  against  the  jatriarch.  Photius 
was  immediately  led  into  eonnnement,  first  in  a 
monaster}',  afterwards  in  the  palace  of  Pegae  i  and 
Santabaren  was  brought  in  coetodj  ftOBi  fiMlMlta 
•ad  confronted  with  him:  the  two  accusers,  with 
three  other  persons,  were  appointed  to  conduct  the 
aaamfaiaiiiat  *  drcxunstance  sufficienl  ta  ahow 
the  nr\tiire  and  spirit  of  the  whole  transaction. 
The  firmuen  of  the  prisoners,  and  the  impossibility 
«f  pforinf  tha  ehaifa  afldntt  ^b&m,  provoked  the 
emperor's  rage.  SaBlabaren  was  cruelly  beaten, 
deprif ed  of  his  eyai»  and  banished  ;  but  was  after- 
wardi  raeaBed,  and  amriTod  till  tibe  reifn  ef  Coa- 
stantiiie  Purphyrogenitus,  the  successor  of  Leo. 
Phtaitts  was  bana^ed  to  the  monastery  of  Bordi 
in  Amenta  (ea  rate  ia  thaTheam  Anaeabwum), 
where  he  seems  to  have  remained  till  his  death. 
He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  a  nunnery  at  Mer- 
dosogaree.  The  year  in  which  Itis  death  eccurred 
ia  aal  anartaincd.  Pagi,  Fabrielna,  and  Mosheim, 
fix  ilia  A.  D.  891  ;  but  the  evidence  on  which  their 
alaleaiaat  rests  is  not  cnnchiMve.  lie  must  have 
been  an  aged  naui  when  lie  died,  for  he  roust  have 
been  in  middle  age  wlien  tirst  cho«eii  ptriarch,  and 
he  survived  that  event  thirty  years,  and  probably 
man.  Ha  wai  aatsaadad  in  tha  adriuchatt  bv 
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the  emperor*s  brother  Stephen,  first  his  pupil, 
his  syncellus,  and  one  of  his  clergy.  (Theoph.  Ctm- 
tinuat,  Ub.  _y.  c  lUO,  lib.  tL  1—5  ;  Symeon  Ma- 

Ck  21«  JDa  Xaoaa 


gielaa,  D$BmtiL 

fil.  c.  1  ;  GeoM.  r 
cW.) 
Tha  cfaanelir  of  Pheliaa  ia  by  no  1 

of  much  respect.  He  was  an  able  man  of  tho 
worid,  bat  not  infliietifled  by  the  high  principle* 
whieb  baStled  bia  ncrad  eOeeu  Tatbawaapro- 
bably  not  below  the  average  of  the  atateanen  and 
prelates  of  his  daT ;  and  certatiUy  waa  not  the 
monster  that  the  historians  and  otim  writers  of 
the  Homish  church,  whose  nflBMaiatiaaa  luire 
been  too  readily  juinpted  by  some  modems,  would 
make  him.  A  writer  in  the  Ji^iiUntryk  Jiecinc, 
vol.  xxi.  p.  329,  says,  He  setaM  la  have  bcrn 
very  learned  and  very  wicked — a  great  schoLir 
and  a  consummate  hypocrite — not  only  neglectinj^ 
occasions  of  doiof  gaad,  bal  perverting  tM  fiaeat 
t'dents  to  the  worst  purposes."  Thie  ie  nnjust : 
he  lived  in  a  corrupt  a^  and  was  phMed  in  a  try- 
ing podtion  ;  and,  wiuianl  Udiag  or  aaHaaating 

his  criiTies.  it  must  be  reBHBbered  tliat  his  privalrt 
character  remaiai  uoimpeaBhad }  the  very  atory  of 
bia  being  an  aoaacb  abowa  Aat  ba  waa  aat  epm 

to  the  charge  of  licentiousness  ;  his  firmness  is 
attested  by  hie  repulae  of  Basil  from  the  conmu- 
niaa  af  tM  chnren,  and  his  mercifnbieae  by  hie 
intefceesion  r>r  tlie  ui  .rateful  Leo.  It  must  ba 
borne  in  mind  al^o  that  his  history  has  come  down 
to  us  chiefly  in  the  reprcsentauons  of  his  enemies. 
The  prim^nl  aaeient  authorities  have  been  refencd 
to  in  the  course  of  this  narrative,  thonu'h  we  have 
by  no  means  cited  all  the  places.  W  e  may  add, 
( J rammaticus,  ChroHWffxtphia, pp.  463— 47C,ad* 
Paris  ;  Zonar.  xvi.  4,  8,  1 1,  1'2  ;  ('e<lren.  Comj-ttttd* 
pp.  561,  569,  573,  593,  ed.  Paris,  vol.  ti.  p.  172, 
Mft,  21s,  948,  ed.  Bona  t  Olycaa,  Amti.  pva  iv. 
pp.  2.03,  -294,  297,  &c.,  ed.  Paris  pp.  20b\  228, 
230,  ed.  Venice,  pp.  544,  547,  552,  ed.  Bonn  ; 
Geaeaitte,  Jbtgei^  lib.  It.  n. 48,  ed.  Vaaioa,  p.  lOo, 
ed.  Bonn  ;  Constantin.  Manass.  Compend.  Chrxm. 
vs.  5 1 33— 51 63, 5-253,  &c  5309,  &c  \  Joel,  CW 
»og.  (hmpend.  p.  179,  ed.  Paria,  pp.  55,  56,  ed. 
Bonn  ;  Ephraem.  D*  Pairianiu  CP.  vs.  10,012— 
10,025,  ed.  Bonn.  Various  notices  and  document « 
renting  to  his  histwy  generally,  but  especially  tu  his 
aaaduct  in  reference  to  the  echism  of  the  churches, 
may  be  found  in  the  f'onciUa,  vols.  yiii.  ix.  ed. 
Labbe,  vols.  v.  vi.  ed.  Hariiouui,  vols.  xv.  xvL  xvii. 
ed.  Maaai*  Of  modem  writers,  Baronius  {Anmal. 
Eivhs.  A.  n.  f5.58— 88G)  is  probal  ly  the  fullest,  but 
at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  unjusL  Uoukius 
(JDHiSSpaaattb  Araai Seriptorilm$,  pars  i.  cl8)  bae 
a  very  ample  menviir  of  Photius,  which  may  bo 
advantageously  compared  with  that  of  Ikroniiu,  as 
ila  bka  la  ia  Iba  avaaika  diiaeliea.  8aa  also 


Dupill,  Koutif!Le  BifJioOitfjur  <!<$  Ant^urs  Tux^oin^- 
ix.  p.  270,  2de  edit.  1698.   An  essay 
by  FkaBeeaaa  Faatad,  IV 


Epiicopo  rjiitquf  Serais  Ditatrlatio^  pn  r  \.  <i  to 
the  first  volume  of  his  Novat  Enuiitorum  Zte/tcuM, 
12nio,  Florence,  1785,  is  £sr  more  candid  than  most 
of  the  other  worics  by  members  of  the  Romish 
Church  ;  and  is  in  this  respect  far  beyond  the 
Munoire  sur  le  Pairieuvke  Pholius^  by  M.  We- 
gnelin,  in  the  MimoirtM  de  VAcadettm  Rojfok 
(de  Prusfie")  lUs  Science*  ft  Brl/r»- IxrUres^  Anne 
MOccLxxviL  4u>.  Berlin,  1779,  p.  440,  dtc 
aiqr  ba  latiBd  b  llMhaiBi  (AeI^ 
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llkL  hj  Murdock,  book  iii.  cent.  ix.  pt  ii.  c.  iii.  I 
$  47 — tZ),  and  in  the  works  cited  at  the  clow  of 
liis  irticlf.    Fiibricins  has  given  a  list  of  the  j 
coKuiciU  held  to  determine  ooettions  anting  oat  ut 
13«  ctru;rgie  of  Ign.itilW  MM  PImIIw  9k  toe  patri- 

■  '  v.-  iT  out  of  the  loatMli  of  the  E4isteni  ami 
W  esu^ra  Cbtucbet  with  nfnd  to  Pkotiu.  He  ha* 
alio  iriren  s  Mrt  of  wiHnt  loofMitiiiy  PlMthui  di* 
vided  into,  1.  Tho«e  hostile  to  IMintius  ;  and  2.  Those 
Dofc  fiiTDtirable  to  him.  Of  the  historians  of  the 
iover  caipirr,  Le  Bean  {Bat  Empire^  Itr.  Inc.  38, 
tei,  tnL  LodL  1— S)  is  ootragcoui^ly  irtial,  in- 
iasjag  the  crimes  of  Photius,  and  rejecting  as 
utnn,  or  pa»»ing  over  without  notice,  the  record 
of  thtwe  incidenta  which  are  honoumblo  to  him. 
nr&bon  {Hetdime  amd  Fall,  c.  53,  CO),  more  favonr- 
itie,  has  two  a^Murate,  but  brief  and  unsatisfactory, 
iMiin  if  patriarch. 

The  pTjMi>!'<  >l  imrks  nf  Photius  are  the  fullow- 
iag:— 1.  MvpM^iiW  ^  Bii\toHicn%  MynobUfluM 
M  nrffirffln-    Tkia  fe  dw  neM  iMpartnt  and 

'citable  oft?!-'  works  of  Photius,    It  maybe  de- 
Khbcd  aa  as  extensiTO  reriew  of  ancient  Greek 
ihmtin  %y  ft  acbolip  of  imiMnio  cniditioB  and 
>'  ;nd  judgment.    It  is  an  cxtmnnHnTry  inoim- 
acot  of  literary  energy,  for  it  was  written  while 
ihs  sBthor  was  engaged  in  his  anhaaiy  to  Assyria, 
Aa  request  of  Photius*  brother  Tanuius  who 
'an  mnch  grieved  at  the  separation,  and  desired 
an  account  of  the  books  which  Photius  had  read 
in  his  absence.     It  thus  eOQfWJi  a  plwwfng  im- 
pTTKRon.  not  only  nf  l!ic  literary  acqnirt^monfs  aT-.  l 
exOaardinary  iudustr}',  but  of  the  fratcruul  ulieciiou 
<f  dw  wiilar.    It  opens  with  a  prefatotj  address 
■n  Tirasius,  recapitulating  the  circnmiitancen  in 
wiiich  it  was  composed,  and  stating  that  it  con- 
toMdaacAlea  «f  two  Inudrad  and  iBvaitj^nine 
iiillllMi    The  extant  copies  contain  a  notice  of 
too  handred  and  eighqr :  tha  discrepancy,  which 
ii«f  iildemBwnt,  may  have  originited  eftkcv  in 
tS<^  mistake  of  Pbotius  himself,  or  in  some  alter- 
atioQ  of  the  dirisions  by  soma  tnnscribor.    It  has 
doubted  whether  wo  ha««  tka  «Mlt  m^tn. 
An  extant  analysis,  by  Photius,  of  tiM  H'utoria 
EecU^iiutira  of  Philostorgius  [Philostorgiuk], 
in  which  alone  some  knowledge  of  the  contents  of 
taat  iaportuit  work  has  be^  n  {ircKcrred  to  us,  is 
ssBHdi  fuller  than  the  brief  analysis  of  that  work 
eaitained  in  the  present  text  of  the  /iiUtoiiuvti,  ii» 
•slead  to  the  sappoMtion  that  the  latter  is  imper- 
fect. •'It  is  to  be  lamented."  said  Valesius  (/v 
CVitita,  L  29),  **  that  miuiy  such  abridgments  and 
vikdStom  of  aartiaela  am  now  kwt   if  those  wen 
ntatiathe  state  in  which  they  were  completed 
\j  Photiaa,  we  should  grieve  less  at  the  kiss  of  so 
■OBJ  aadeat  writofa.*  Bat  Laiebe  hai  ihowa 
{lhatnhe  in  PhU.  DiUioO}.)  that       have  no  just 
nssoQ  for  sttspecting  that  the  BAUotiuea  is  imper- 
fect ;  sad  that  the  ftSkt  analysb  of  Philoatorgias 
pcobaUy  oever  formed  part  of  it ;  but  was  made  at 
s  later  period.    A  hasty  and  supercilious  writer  in 
the  B&iMtyk  Review  (vol.  xxi.  p.  3*29,  &.c.\  whose 
Ijsrih  sod  unjust  censure  of  Photius  wc  have 
•hsady  noticed,  alFirms  on  the  other  hand  that  the 
*sik  has  been  swelled  out  to  its  prew?nt  size  by 
ipnieat  additions.    **  Our  younger  readen,  how- 
••Hwho  take  the  yfynJjUjlon  in  hand,  are  not  to 
MfpMs  that  the  book  which  at  present  goes  under 
^  MM,  is  naUy  tbo  prodaetion  of  p£>tius  ;  we 
br»Uev»'  that  not  more  than  half  of  it  ran  b'.'  srtf.  ly 
attnbated  to  that  kacncd  and  torbulcnt  bishop; 


and  we  think  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to 
discriminate  between  the  genuine  and  snpposititiotta 
{.arts  of  that  voluminous  production."  Aa  the 
reviewer  has  not  attempted  to  support  his  assertion 
by  ovidonoa,  and  as  H  ia  ooMnMndad  by  tho  oz~ 
press  testimony  of  Photius  himself,  who  has  men- 
tioned the  number  of  Tolumes  examined,  his 
judgmont  ii  oolKlod  to  bat  Htlle  weight.  Tha  two 
hundred  and  djghty  divisions  of  the  Bihli<ahec€t 
most  be  nnderrtood  to  express  the  number  of  vo> 
lames  (codices)  or  mannscripts,  and  not  of  writers 
or  of  works:  the  works  of  snmo  writHl,  *^*af 
Philon  Judaeus  (codd.  103 — 105),  ocaipy  several 
dirisions  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  one  division 
(e.  g.  cod.  13S^  Justtni  Martyris  Seripta  Voria% 
soniftimcs  comprehends  a  notice  of  Reveral  different 
works  written  in  one  codex.  The  writers  ex- 
anmwd  an  of  all  classes:  the  greater  number, 
however,  are  theologians,  writers  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  and  of  the  bionaphy  of  eminent  church- 
mea ;  nt  oofaial  an  neuvUrtoriana,  philooophon, 

and  orators,  heathen  or  Cliri'^tian,  of  remote  or  re- 
cent times,  lexicographers,  and  medical  vrriters ;  only 
onaortwo  an  poets,  and  ^mmo  on  rdigioas  labjects, 
and  there  are  alM)  one  or  two  writers  of  romances  or 
love  tales.  There  is  no  formal  classification  of  theso 
varions  writers ;  though  a  serioa  of  writers  or  wridnga 
of  the  same  cla>s  fi*  ijuently  occurs,  c^.  tbt  ^ola  af 
various  councils  fcodd.  lb — 20);  the  writers  on 
the  Resurrection  (codd.  21 — 23)  ;  and  the  secular 
historians  of  the  ByawliBa  ompin  (oodd.  62—67). 
In  fact  the  works  appear  to  be  arranped  in  the 
order  in  which  they  were  read.  The  notices  of 
the  wiitm  ytaj  moch  in  length :  those  ia  tlw 
earlier  part  are  very  briefly  noticed,  the  later  ones 
more  fully  ;  their  recent  perusal  apparently  en- 
abling the  writer  to  give  a  Toiler  aeeoant  of  went ; 
ao  that  this  drcnmstance  confirms  our  observation 
M  to  tho  unafonent  of  the  work.  Several  valu- 
ablo  wQilct,  now  lett,  an  kaewn  ta  at  chiefly  by 

the  analys''s  or  extracts  which  I'liotiiis  has  given 
of  them ;  among  them  are  the  J'ertioa  and  Jndioa 
of  Ctesias  [CranAs]  in  «od.  72;  Aa  J)»Mhm 
post  Alejramfrum  Afapnum  grstis,  and  the  Parlkiea 
and  the  Bithynica  of  Arrian  [Arrunus,  No.  4], 
in  codd.  58,  92,  and  93 ;  the  fTutoriae  of  Olym- 
piodorus  [Olympiodorus,  No.  S],  in  cod.  80 ;  tho 
Xamfinnri  of  Tonon  [CoNON,  No.  1  ],  in  cod.  IRt)  ; 
the  AW<i  Iliitorui  of  Ptolemy  Hepliaestion  [I'TO- 
lkmakdmJ,  in  cod.  190;  the  IH  Hcradear  Pan- 
ticae  Ittbus  of  Mennion  [Mkmnon],  in  cod.  224  ; 
the  Vita  I$Uiort  [IsiooRUS,  No.  5,  of  GaxaJ  by 
Dunaaeiaa  {T>AUAaiaxm\,  in  eod.  !M9 ;  tlie  lost 
Ikclamationes  of  Himerius  [Hi>f rni'"<?.  No.  1], 
in  cod.  243 ;  the  lost  books  of  the  BiUiotJuca  of 
Diedores  Sindei  [Dioooaua,  Noi  19],  in  cod.  944 ; 

ihe De En,ifira(o  (s.  Rttbro!)Mari  of  Agatharcliides 
[AoATUABCHloxsJ,  inood.950;  the  anonymous 
Fits  P^l  CMUami  and  VUa  AthamasH^  in  codd. 
257  and  258 ;  the  lost  OraMone*^  genuine  or  spa- 
rious,  of  Antiphon  [ANTiriioN,  No.  1),  Isocrates 
[Ikocratks,  No.  1],  Lysia*  fLvsiAs],  Isaeus 
[IsASUH,  No.  1],  OttBOsthencs  [DEMUKTiinm], 
Hyperides  [HvPKninKs],  IVinarclnis  [DkinaKi* 
(  Hi;s,  No.  1],  and  Lycurgus  [Lycurols,  p.  li.58), 
in  codd.  259—268 ;  and  of  the  Ckmlomatheia  of 
Helhidius  of  Antinoopolis  [HKLLADKTa,  No.  2]  in 
Cod.  279 ;  besides  several  theological  and  ecclesias- 
tical and  «NBa  awdicd  worita  Tbo  above  enaroef»> 
tion  will  suffice  to  show  the  inestimable  value  of  tho 
BiUiUieca  of  Photius,  especially  when  we  reflect 
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how  mnch  the  value  of  his  notioat  It  enhanced  by 
the  toondneM  of  his  judsment.  The  fint  edition 
of  the  BtbUotieea  wiu  published  hj  David  Iloesche- 
liltSi  ondir  the  tide  of  Bi6\to&riKii  Tov  ^(dtIov, 
LSbronm  Omcis  f !■■/!■'  /''  ■<tiu.s  Fa(riarcha  Ercerpta  rt 
Censurat^  tol.  Augsuurg,  ItiOi.  buiiie  of  the  Epis- 
tolae  of  Photius  were  Babjoined.  The  text  of  the 
/tiUiothfca  was  fomed  on  n  (  (illntion  of  four  MSS., 
Olid  was  accompanied  with  uutcs  br  tb«  editor; 
but  then  was  no  Latin  renion.  A  Latin  vnrion 
and  acholia,  by  Andreas  Schottus  of  Antwerp^  Wert> 
pibliihed,  foL  Augsbuig,  1606  ;  but  tlia  tmon  is 
iiMMeDiata»  tad  Ma  Men  severely  ctitkiaad.  It 
was  bowi'ver  rcprinte*!.  with  tho  fin-'  k  toxt,  under 
the  title  of  ♦wriov  lAvpuSt^hov  Bt$Aio^Ki),/^^u 
MgrkUUm  tb$  AUwOeeo,  IbL  Qtmm,  1612,  and 
ftL  Roueiif  1 653.  This  last  edition  li  a  very 
•jdendid  one,  but  inconvenient  fium  ita  rfw.  An 
•ditiflo*  with  a  rerised  text,  fimnad  on  s  eeOatioo 
of  ftor  MSS.  (whether  any  of  them  were  the  same 
as  those  employed  by  lioescbelios  is  not  men- 
tioned) was  published  by  Immanuel  Bekker,  2  thin 
vela.  4to.  Berlin,  1824—1825:  it  is  convenient 
from  its  «i7.c  and  the  copiousness  of  ita  iadaz»  but 
luu  neither  version  nor  notes. 

S.  •Bw»TOM»)  ix  tcSk  iKK\r}<TicuTrtKS0  loropiutf 

Compeftdtum  JJittoriaa  Ju>desUuticac  Philostoiyii 
qmoi  dfaM  FkttAu  patfimAa,  Cave  regards 
this  n>  a  fragment  of  another  work  simihir  to  the 
JiMiUkoM  i  but  his  conjecture  rests  on  no  aolid 
fonndalien.  TIm  Omqtmdimm  ia  of  gnat  fanport- 
ance  as  preserving  to  us,  though  very  imperfectly, 
an  Ariaa  statement  of  the  ecclesiastical  transactions 
of  the  Iraaf  peiiod  of  tiio  Ariaa  oonteotowy  fa  tiie 
fourth  century.  It  was  first  jniblishod,  with  a 
I^tin  version  and  copious  notes,  by  Jacobus  Gotho- 
fredus  (Godcfroi),  4ta,  Qeneva,  1G48 ;  and  was  re- 
printed with  the  other  ancient  Greek  ecclesiastical 
historiaiH  hy  Il'^nricu'?  Valesius  (Henri  Volois), 
fi>liu,  i'aris,  167;^,  and  by  Reading,  fol.  (Cambridge, 
1720. 

8.  HofiOKavtiv  or  UonoKdroyoy^  Nomoeanon^  s. 
iVoMOCononon,  s.  Nuuwcauanut^  s.  Canonutn  Ecde- 
nattieorum  et  Legum  Imptrialium  de  Eoclesiastica 
JXfin'fJina  CcmeUiatio  s.  Ilarmonia.  This  work, 
which  bears  ample  testimony  to  the  extraordinary 
legal  attainmenu  of  its  author,  is  arranged  under 
fourteen  VfrXoi,  J^uU^  an  !  was  jirehxed  to  a  Suk- 
TorfiM  rwr  mv^iwr,  6<aj«oN«i»  Sjfniiu/ma,  or  col- 
leetien  of  tlio  Oweaoi  of  tho  Apeedea  and  of  the 
ecclesiastical  councils  recognised  by  the  Greek 
Church,  compiled  by  Photius  ;  from  which  circum- 
atanee  U  la  aometiaeo  oaDed  I»b«Aw»,  Pnoamm, 
It  has  been  n  peatedly  published,  with  the  com- 
nentanea  of  1  heodore  fialnmon,  who  strongly 
neoniMBded  it,  in  prefenme  to  similar  woika  of 
imOldier  date  :  it  appeared  in  the  Latin  version  of 
Oentianos  Uenretus,  foL  Paris,  1 66 1  ,and  in  another 
Latin  version  of  HenricnsAgylaeua,  foLBaaeL  1561, 
and  in  the  original  Greek  text  with  the  version  of 
Agylaeus,  edited  by  Christophorua  JmtaUna,  4to. 
Paris,  1615.  It  was  reprinted,  with  tfia¥MdoB  of 
Agylaeus,  in  the  BSdiotheca  Juria  Otmupi,  pub- 
lished by  Guillelmus  Voellus  and  Henricus  Jus- 
telloi,  vol.  iL  p.  785,  Ac  fob  Paris,  liiGl.  The 
J^bmoemiM  of  Photius  was  epitomised  in  the  kind 
of  verses  called  politic!  [see  PilILIPPUa,  No.  27, 
note]  by  Michael  Psellus,  whose  work  was  pub- 
iiihod,  wilk  ono  or  two  other  of  his  piMMb  by 
FknoMM  Booqaotai*  8vo^  Paris,  1682. 


4.  Ut^A  Twy  ^  nkmrnrnttrnw  mdBtm,  Ji$  Sep- 

tf.m  ('<>iiiilu4  OtcuiiMWKML  This  piece  Bubjoine<f, 
with  u  Latin  version,  to  the  A'amocauon  in  the 
Paris  editions  of  1615  and  1661,  and  often  pul>- 

li>hed  el»*<^\vhpre,  is  really  part  of  <>ti<'  nf  th»'  /  'j  ij- 
tJac  uf  Photius,  and  is  uutit^od  in  our  uccouut  of 
tliem. 

.'i,  'ETiffToXaf,  Efn'sfttiiie.    TinTP  are  extant  a 
cuubidembie  number  of  the  letters  of  Photius.  The 
MSS.  containing  them  ore  eaomerated  by  Pahri- 
cius,  /lifJ.  (,'nitr.  vol.  xi.  p.  11.     It  is  much  to  Ixs 
regretted  that  no  complete  collection  of  them  ha* 
been  pablisbod.  Sttvid  HoeeebeUna  oolijeined  to 
his  edition  of  the  liiUioihecu  (fol.  Aug«bai^,  ICOl) 
mentioned  above,  thirty-fiTe  letter*  selected  irom  a 
MS.  eeOoetion  whidi  ^ad  bdoaged  to  MBzimiia 
^Larguniris,  bishop  of  Ceri^o,  who  lived  about  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century.    One  consolatory 
lett«  to  tbo  ana  Eosebia  oa  ber  oiateria  deatli« 
was  published  by  Conrad  Rittershausius,  with  a 
Latin  version,  with  some  other  pieces,  Bvo.  Nuni- 
berg,  1601.    But  the  hugest  collection  is  tliat 
pn'pared  with  a  Latin  version  and  notes  by 
Richard    Mountagn     (Ijitinized  Montocutiits), 
bishop  of  Norwich,  and  pnlilished  after  his  dealii« 
fol.  London,  1G51.    The  Ga>ek  text  w:is  frmn  9k 
MS.  in  the  Bodleian  library.    The  (  'lieition  com- 
prehends two  hundred  and  forty-ei^iu  letters  tnu)%> 
lated  by  the  bishop,  and  a  supplement  of  fiTo 
letters  brought  from  the  East  by  Thristianus  \\  \- 
vius,  of  which  also  a  Latm  vertiiou  bv  anotiicr 
person  is  ^Ten.   The  first  letter  in  liinnttign*a 
collection  is  addressed  to  Michael,  prince  of  tba 
Bulgarians,  on  the  question  Tl  i<mp  fpyw  d|p- 
XesTor,  Ih  Qfieh  Ptmdpkt  H  is  very  long,  and 
contains  the  account  of  the  seven  general  councils 
already  mentioned  (No.  4),  as  subjoined  to  the 
printed  editions  of  tto  ATowoaaaea.  Thia  letter  to 
Prince  Michael  was  translated  into  French  verse  \  <y 
Bernard,  a  Theatin  monk,  dedicated  to  Louis  X  \^ 
and  published,  4to.  Paria,  1718>   The  eecond  let- 
ter, also  of  considerable  leqgth,  is  an  encyclic.il 
letter  on  various  disputed  topics,  especially  on  th.tt 
of  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  leading 
theological  question  in  dispute  between  tbo  Eaatera 
and  Western  Chun-het.    Mountagu*s  version  has 
been  severely  criticized  by  Comb^tis.  (Fabric 
BiU.  Graee,  ToL  L  p.  701  note  f  f  f.)    Several  im- 
portant letters  are  not  included  in  the  collection, 
especially  two  to  Pope  Nicolaus  I.,  and  one  to  the 
archbishop  or  iiatriarch  of  Aquileia,  on  the  proces- 
sion of  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  all  which  Baronius  had 
given  a  Latin  versitm  in  his  AmmUes  Bcekmcatki 
(ad  aan.  85S,  hi  As.,  8C1,  zzxir.  fte^  aad  883, 
V.  &c).    Fragments  of  the  Cn  ek  text  of  the  lel* 
ten  to  Pope  Nioolaos  were  cited  by  AlUtios  ia 
difletent  parts  of  his  varies ;  the  original  of  tho 
letter  to  the  archbisliop  of  Aquileia  was  published 
in  the  A  uctarium  Novianmum  of  Comb^^  pars  i» 
p.  527,  Ac.  (foL  Paris,  1672),  wi^  a  newXada 
version  and  notes  by  the  editor  ;  and  the  original 
of  all  the  three  letters,  together  with  a  previously 
unpublidied  letter.  Ad  Owmomum  Eedemae  Atf 
tiocfiiae,  and  the  encyclii^  .1  ]■  "a  r  on  the  procesaioa 
of  tho  Holy  Spirit  (included  in  Alountagu's  co!l»v- 
tion),  the  Acta  of  the  eighth  oecumenical  councd 
(that  held  in  879,atwhidi  the  second  appointnuat 
of  Photius  to  the  patriarchate  was  ratified ),  and  «>me 
other  pieces,  with  notes  by  Dositheus,  patriarch  of 
J erusaleni,  were  published  by  Anthinms  **  Kpiaoopns 
Remniois**  i  Ck  bishop  of  Rianuka  in  WahNiita»  ia 
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li«  Touoi  x*P"*'  I"'"!-  nimnik,  1705.  A  letter. 
Ad  Theofiamem  Monachun^  Le.  to  TheoobADet 
CiniHai.  widi  •  L«liii  vcnim  \if  SinnoBd,  tvM 
pallishcd  by  the  Jesuit  Franciscua  Scorsiis,  in  his 
twrnwrnm  Stemmlam,  g  «^  to  the  hotniliae  of  Co- 
BB8W,  §±  FuM,  1644  [CsBAinvB,  Tumanu- 
XKs],  and  another  letter,  Stauracio  Sj/atktro-ramli- 
iata,  Prarfedo  mnUat  C^ffn%  WM  iodudad  in  the 
Eaimae  Graeemt  MwmimM  cf  CtaladM,  vol  iL 
pi  IM,  together  with  «  ehort  piece,  llfpl  tou 
klr  r^i  ra  Avin)pdi«'urTp^o'0ou,  Quod 

aoi  Oforttat  ad  praaentit  vUae  molcsliat  aUendere^ 
wUch,  thoa(|lk  not  bearing  the  form  of  a  letter 
fppih^p*  it  \%  n  fragment  of  one),  is  in  tlie  MS. 
coisc^  with  the  KpistoUic,  A  Latin  version,  trom 
tk  .\noenian,  of  some  firaglMnU  of  an  Epistoia 
Piotiiad  ZacAariam  Armeniat:  l\i{riiinhiim^  in 
np^nyt  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Council  ot  Cholcedon, 
•  ima  ia  tha  OamoUUUio  Ecdeaiae  Armeniae  cum 
Rmma  of  (lal.-mus,  fol.  Rora.  KIoO.  To  al!  those 
««  nj  add  the  JsMitoia  Tanuio  Fruln^  uttually 
nlijMBed  «a  Aa  ^MMmo.  Tht  Episiola  ad  Zd- 
r. iHiin,  just  mentioned,  and  another  letter,  Jd 
tmcipem  Anmenum  AMtUvtm,  are  extant  in  MS. 
is  a  AaMoiail  itwfaiu  (Comp.  Mai,  Scriptor. 
Vdrrum  iVba  CWabrfft  Ftakg;  ia  tqL  i  4ta.  Bom. 

6L  Ai|««r  ffwoT'cryii  a.  Ac^ucoi',  Lmieom,  Mar- 

({oarditt  Oodios  of  Hamburg  had  an  anonymous 
MS.  lexicon,  which  ho  believed  and  aaserted  to  be 
t^  of  Photiui  ;  but  the  correctness  of  his  opinion 
ns  first  doubted  by  aome,  and  ia  now  ginil  im 
by  most  scholars  ;  and    another   lexicon,  mucn 
shorter,  and  which  is  m  the  Mbb.  ascribed  to  Pho- 
tios,  is  DOW  adnrittir^  to  be  the  genuine  work  of 
thai minent man.  A  writer  in  the  (  Itusioil  Juurual 
(No.54.fkd58)  has  indeed  expressed  his  couviclion 
that,  i^b  Aa  eonpoeition  of  it  the  patriarch  Bam 
»tirTwia  finger,"  and  that  it  received  his  name 
ianslj  from  hariiu  been  in  his  possession ;  but 
veamootawara^rt  hiaapiniaii  haa  frond  any 
■5>poner«b    Of  this  7-<MiVxm  there  exist  several 
lui^  bat  that  Jwown  a*  the  Codex  Ualeanut, 
kcaaM  given  by  Thomas  CMb  to  the  libiary  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  is  considered  to  be 
archetype  from  which  the  others  have  been 
tnmtcribed  ;  but  this  MS.  is  itself  Teiy  imperfect, 
Obnuiriing  in  fact  not  much  more  than  half  the 
•riginal  work.    Nearly  the  whole  of  the  LeatcoMy 
humu  as  the  Lexicon  Sangcnnanense,  a  portion  of 
vitid  vas  published  in  the  Awalota  (/nnca  of 
Irmtanuel  Ik-kker,  vol.  i.  p.  ;i]ft,  \c.  l!so.  Berlin, 
ISU,  appears  to  have  be*  n  im  irpurated  in  the 
i'ukom  of  Photina,  ci  whiili.  when  entire,  it  is 
r^timated  to  have  formed  a  third  part  (J'rai/ut.  to 
Potmq's  edition).    The  Luacoa  of  Photius  was 
intpeUidiai,&BBCantinaBtd]iS&,by  Gotho- 
t^ni  Hennannus,  4to  Leipzig,  1808.    It  fonncd 
^  third  Toluiae  of  a  set,  of  which  the  two  hrst 
^vioM  ^—t^ihml  tha  jCodsM  aaeribad  to  Jeaonaa 
IfK-xris  [ZoNARAs*,  JoANNKs].    The  publication 
of  tile  lAtiom  waa  (dUowed  bv  that  of  a  Libeilm 
<«W*MnfuaaM  ad  PkHB  Lmhom^  A\».  Leipzig, 
l810,andCi>ni«  Noviatimae  sive  A ppenduc  Notarum 
<<  ^matJatioHum  im  Photii  Lexictmt  4to.  Leipzig, 
1812,  both  by  Jo.  Frid.  Schleusner.    Bat  the  edi- 
t  'n  of  Hermann  having  failed  to  satisfy  the  wants 
*ttht learned,  an  edition  from  a  transcript  of  the 
Cites  Galeanus,  made  by  Person,  wa^  published 
*ft<.-r  the  death  of  that  eminent  scholar,  4to.  and 
8to.  LoDdooy  U22L  iComg,  £dmbkiUv,woL3ua, 
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p.  329,  Ac  No.  43,  Jalf  181S»  and  Chm.  Jmn, 

Lc) 

7  *A|i^iX^  AmpkSMkL  TbSa  waifc,  whieh 

Allat'nis,  nnt  a  friendly  censor,  declared  to  be  "a 
work  hUed  with  vast  and  Taxied  ieanung,and  very 
neadAd  lor  theolo^ua  and  aspoattert  of8eriptut«,*' 
is  in  the  fonn  of  answers  to  certain  questions,  and 
is  addreiied  to  Amphikchua,  archbishop  of  Cyaiciu. 
The  title  b  thna  given  in  foil  by  Hontfancon 
{naUuih.  CoUlin.  fol.  Paris,  1715,  p.  326):  TA 
'A/M^iAoxta  ^  Kiyvy  Up&v  Kcd  ^irnj/Idrw  IcpoAo- 
7(01  9p6s  *A4upiX6xior  roy  dtruirarov  lairpowoXt- 
njr  Kvfiicov  i»       KolfHf  r»¥  vei^Myi^, 
fjArmv  Siatp6pKy  tit   dpidfidv  rpiOKorrlwy  (tvvth^ 
I'SyroDV  dniAuaiy  euniadfxfvoy,  AinplnUidiia  s.  ikt' 
mone*  et  Quaestiomt  Sacrue  ad  AmphiloeUmm 
inijMiUtam  Ctjzicenum   in  Ti  iiifKire    Tt  fitaivmnm  ; 
(^uuesiiunea  Variae  suut  Aumcro  ireceutae.  The 
answers  are  said  in  one  MS.  {wpoA  Fabrie.  BSU. 
Graec.  vol.  xi.  p.  2G)  to  be  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  in  number ;  but  Montiauoon  (JL  c.)  pabliahed 
an  faidax  of  thiaa  hondiad  and  eight. anda  Vatican 
MS.,  according  to  Mai  {Scrt/^>t.  Vet.Nom  CUUdio^ 
vol.  L  proleg.  p.  xzxix.),  oontaina  three  hundred 
and  thirteen.  Of  theaa  mora  than  two  handled 
and  twenty  have  been  published,  but  in  various 
fragmentary  portions  (Mai,  /.  c).  The  first  portion 
which  appoarad  in  print  was  in  the  Lectionts  Anti- 
(ftiae  of  Cauisius  (4to.  Ingolstadt,  1604,  &c  vol.  y. 
p.  188,  &c),  who  gave  a  Latin  version  by  Fran- 
ciscua Turrianus,  of  six  of  the  (^Mfilioms  ;  but 
the  work  to  which  they  belonged  was  not  men* 
tioned.    In  the  subsequent  edition  of  the  Lfdiones 
by  liusnagti  (4 to.  Amsterdam,  1725,  voL  iL  pt.  ii. 
p.  420,  &c),  the  Greek  text  of  five  of      aSz  waa 
added  (the  original  of  the  sixth  seems  never  to 
have  been  discovered),  as  well  as  the  Greek  text  of  a 
aeventh  QfMmlkh,'*IhCkn^i  VotmUatUmOmmieiM^* 
of  whirh  a  I^ntin  version  by  Turrianus  had  been 
puUisheil  in  the  AmlariuM  Aaiiqmrum  Camud 
JUtHomm  of  tha  Jeaoit  Ptotraa  StawartiiM,  4to.  In* 

golstadt,  1616  ;  also  without  notice  that  it  u  a^  fr  in 
the  AnuJtUocUa.  Jfurther  additions  were  nuulo 
by  ConiMfia,  hi  Ua  S&  Patnm  JmfUbc/tiu  ^e, 
OfM-nij  2  voIh.  fol.  Paris,  1644  (by  a  strange  error 
he  ascribed  the  work  not  to  Photius,  but  to  Aui- 
philochius  of  leoninm,  a  mach  older  writer,  from 
who  0  \vorks  he  supposed  Photius  had  made  a 
selection),  and  in  his  Novum  Auctariuw,  2  vols, 
fol.  Paris,  1648  ;  by  Montfaucon,  in  his  liiblwtheoa 
Cotstinittnay  fol.  Paris,  171.^  ;  and  by  Ja  Justua 

Spier,  in  WiffnJ-  nfis  -hi  n  Attinrrh-un'ini  iich  r  tlint- 
l(Hfisc}u\  phikauphiiidtt,  /iuSoruc/te^  phdoloyudte.,  umI 
kritische  Alaterien^  part  i.  8vo.  Wittenbeif,  17S8 
(Harlcs,  lutrud.  in  Jlisfuriam  Limmie  (•niec,  Sup- 
pUuu  vol.  ii.  p.  47).  lint  the  principal  addition 
WM  nnda  hyJo.Chr.  WoM;of  fer^r-afac  Qaaea. 
tioneis,  published,  with  a  li-ntin  version,  in  his  Curae 
i^iU^o^(ykii0,vol.  v.ad  tin.4to.  Uanib.  1735:  these 
wen  nprinled  in  the  AMibctaBB/'afranof  Oalland, 
vol.  xiii.  fol.  Venice,  177.^^.  A  further  portion  of 
eighteen  Qiuwstiirna,  under  the  title  *Ek  t&w  ^vrlou 
'Afupi\oxu*>y  Tiva^Ex  PhotnAmpkUockiiiqiia$dami^ 
was  published,  with  a  Latin  version,  by  Angclua 
Antonius  Scbottus,  4  to.  Naples,  1817  ;  and  some 
further  portions,  one  of  twenty  Quaesli<me»^  with  a 
Latin  version  by  Hal,  in  his  Scriptorum  Veterum 
Nurn  Ci>!!irti(\  vol.  i.  pp.  ly;},  Ike  ,  and  another  of  a 
hundred  and  thirty  Quaeatioius,  in  vol.  ix.  p.  1, 
&.C.  As  many  of  the  Quaestiones  were  niere  extracts 
inm  tha  JSpi$tolat  ud  other  pabliahed  woika  of 
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Photiat,  Mai  confitd<'rR  that  with  the«e  and  with  the 
portioiM  publifthed  by  him,  the  whole  ofthoAmpki' 
loeUa  haa  now  been  publiihod.  H«  thinks  (Ser^ 
tar.  Vet.  Nuva  Collect,  vol.  i.  prolcp.  p.  \I.  )  that  the 
patriarch,  toward  the  doae  of  his  compiiod  the 
wofk  from  hia  own  letten,  boniHea,  eaBMOlHfaa, 
and  addreaaed  it  to  his  frimd  Amphilochias,  aa 
a  raark  of  respect,  and  not  because  the  questions 
which  were  solred  had  actually  been  proposed  to 
liim  by  that  [imlilfi ;  and  he  Uias  aooounts  for  the 
identity  of  maiij  |iiMigp  with  tkoia  m  the  wrthor'a 
other  works. 

8.  Adtvniu  Afanichiuos  s.  I'attlicianos  Ldiri 
Qualuor.  No  firt<ek  title  of  tlic  whoU'  woik  occurs, 
but  the  four  books  are  respectively  thus  described : 
].  A«fyirmt  tripl  rft  liawxnlw>  iMtKacr^aMn^ 

\arrufi')  >fr  Mdmcfuin's  rm-ns  rcpulluitntihm.  '2. 
'AwQfUai  KttL  Aiio'Cit  rmf  Maytx^^*  Dubia  «t  Hoirn- 
Uoim  MmkAwMnm.   S.        ««»rCo«  r, 

Pkotii  iici'"i"  flf.     4.  KaTti  ttjs  tuv  y\avixoS<av 

f  .ii/lulantcm  lyfankkaeorum  Erronm  ad  Anenium 
Monachum  SaHdistimum  Prabykrum  «f  Fnmftdum 
Saerorum.  The  title  of  the  second  book  is  con- 
sidered by  Wolff  to  apply  to  dM  Mmid,  third,  and 
fourth  books,  which  fonn»*d  theargumentatiTP  part  of 
the  worit,  and  to  which  the  tirbt  book  formed  an  his- 
loriMl  introduction.  The  second  bode  ia  intended 
to  show  that  the  same  TJod  who  created  <>pi ritual 
inteUigencea*  alao  created  the  bodies  with  which 
dUf  an  nodted,  and  the  material  wvrid  genaaU  j ; 
the  third  Tindicates  the  divine  original  of  the  Old 
Testament }  and  the  fourth  reiterates  some  points 
ortheaaoond  and  Afad  heaka,  and  anawara  the 

objections  of  the  Pauliciani.  The  first  bnnk  has 
Beveral  pointa  in  common  with  the  historical  work 
of  Petraa  flieohm  [PnmTO,  Na^  7)  an  tiia  anw 
subject,  SO  as  to  make  it  probable  that  one  writer 
used  the  work  of  the  other,  and  it  is  most  likely 
Photius  availed  himself  of  that  of  Petras.  This 
important  varic  of  Photius  was  designed  for  pub- 
lication by  several  sthnlir*  (vid.  Wolff,  Prae/at.  in 
Amediit.  Grate,  vol.  i.  and  Kabric.  BUtliotk,  Grxtec. 
vaL  Tii.  p.  329,  ToL  xi.  p.  18),  but  they  wan  pre- 
vented by  doatli  from  fulfilling  their  purpose. 
JMontfaucon  published  the  Arst  book,  with  a  Latin 
wwsion,  in  hU  JNWMAaw  CbMhwmi,  p.  349.  &c. ; 
and  the  whole  work  was  given  by  Jo.  Christoph. 
WoliS,  with  »  Latin  Teraion  and  notes,  in  his  Ante- 
dMa  OfoMt  Tela.  L  iL  ISaiab  Hamh.  17S3,  ftmn 

^vhi^  h  it  was  rrpriiitod  in  vol.  xiii.  of  the  BStliothfoa 
Paintm  of  Uailand,  foL  Venice,  1779.  A  aort  of 
•pitoBM  af  iMt  work  ef  Pbadoa  ia  ftmd  in  tiM 
Panoplin  of  Eutln  iiiins  Zigal)enu«.  Oiidin  con- 
tended that  the  work  of  Metropbanes  of  Smyrna, 
OB  the  ManiehaeaiM  nd  an  na  Holy  Spirit,  was 
identical  with  this  work  of  Photius ;  but  this 
opinion,  which  is  countenanced  in  a Ibragoing  article 
[Mktrophanxk].  is  erroneoos. 

r>.  Kard  rmv  T^t  woAoiat  'P«#/x»)i  Jti  llarp6s 
pLovov  (xwoptitrau  rd  TlytxuaTu  dylov  dAX'  oi)x«  fol 
tff  roi  Tiov,  A*/rersus  lAttinos  de  Procemonf  Spi- 
rMav  Jtasflif-  This  work  is  incorporated  in  the 
Orc.k  fxt  of  the  Panopfia  of  Euthvmins  Zija- 
benus  (foU  TeiKovist.  1710,  foL  112,  J 13),  of 
whieh  it  awiatitotes  the  thirteenth  TItKoi  or  section. 
It  is  emitted  in  the  I*ntin  versions  of  Euthymius. 
'i'he  work  of  Photins  contains  several  ayUosiatic 
propoaitiom,  wbkh  an  qoatad  and  anawerad  ae- 
tktim,  iath»  Dt  Vnhm  Baiktimvm  OraUo  L  of 
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JattlMsVeccus  [Vbccvs],  published  in  the  GratcSm 
Orlkoioma  of  Allatius,  vol.  i.  p.  164,  &c  4ta»» 
Rome,  ItfM.  It  is  apparently  the  varit  aatitlaJ 
by  Cave  Dispuiatio  Compemdiarm  d»  ^ncmtmmm 
JS^piriUu  Samcti  a  $olo  Patre, 

la  *Otu\lm^  Homilmt,  Seven]  af  lhaae  hmw^ 
been  pafalidnd ; — 1.  "Eit^tavis  rrjs  ip  To«t  0an- 
Xtleit  pUa  iitKkiiaUu  r^i  ^iwtpeeyias  0«er^«ov  ihn^ 
BeuriKtlov  roH  McucMros  oUoSofajBtia^s^  Daeripti^ 
Novae  Saiutistimae  Dti  GmitneiM  Beehriat,  us 
latio  a  Ikusilin  Afacfdonr  csstrurfae  ;  a  diacoutiso 
delivered  on  the  day  of  the  dedication  of  the  churdi 
deaarfbad.  It  vaa  first  printed  by  Lambecius,  ia 
his  notes  to  the  work  of  Oenrgins  Codinns,  De  Ori- 
^ntbut  CPolUamitf  p.  1B7,  foL  Paris,  1656,  and  ia 
contained,  with  a  Late  fatilan,  ia  tha  fkmn  re> 
print  of  Codinus,  8«Qb  It  is  also  cotjtiincd 

in  the  Origmum  CPoUbmanm  ManwuJui  of  Cona* 
bMa,  4tab  Ml,  1664,  p.  296,  with  a  Lathi  varaiaaa 
and  notaa;and  in  the  Imjicrium  Orientate  of  Ban- 
dtthuB,  aan  iU.  p.  117,  foL  Paris.  1711.    2.  £i» 

ywrnntm  vwtpayltst  6aevMaa^  JSRaarfKa  im 
Sufuiissimae  Dei  G'mitricis  Natalem  Diem^  pnb* 
lished  by  Comb^fis,  in  his  AuOarimm  Novum,  vol. 
i.  coL  1583,  foL  Paris,  1648,  and  in  a  Latin  Teraion, 
in  his  B&liotAeca  PatruM  ooMMMteria,  kL  Paria* 
\C,6'2,  Ac.  Both  text  and  version  are  reprinted  in 
the  liiUu^hccn  Patrum  of  Galland.  3.  In  Sfj.>tU- 
turam  Domini,  a  fragment,  prob;ibly  from  this,  ia 
given  by  Mai  {Scrif>(i<r.  Vit.  Xom  CiJlect.  proleg'. 
m  ToL  i.  p.  zli).  4.  li*t^  twt  fi^  vpdr  rk 
hr^^hf  X— yd  iiirryif  af^la^  ^toiwmnpwtud 

ad  praep^nfis  Vitar  Mofrsfins  attmdert.  This 
piece,  which  ia  perhaps  not  a  homily,  but  the 
fragment  of  a  laltar,  was  pabUdMd  in  tha  AdMoa 

(•rarcae  !\fi>r,Hmnita  of  rutrleriiis,  and  ha-;  bt't'-n 
already  noticed  in  apeaki^g  of  the  EpiMtolaa  oi 
Plioliiiii 

11.  tpm^iimni  94Ka  <r^  lerms  rtus  iroKpl- 
fft<r(,  ItdurogaHoim  dtmm  ettrn  totidem  Retpomaio- 
nSm^  a.  livvceyvyaX  aai  daa>it{stf  AitpttM  ws>as» 
KvyiUvm  4k  rSiv  ffvnt6tK4h  k«)  larepsaAr  ypmpmrn 

wtpi  4iriaK&wwy  Kol  wnrptmoKurtir  mtl  Xonrwv  Ir^ 
(M¥  ireeyKcdttv  {>frq/uara»r,  CdUetionet  accuraiat- 
que  DemonttnUione$  de  Epiacopit  et  Afetropolitit  tt 
rtUquis  aliis  rucessarii^i  QuaeftumSbrnM  ex  Synodida 
et  HiUoricia  Afonumentis  ejcctrptatm  This  piece 
was  published,  with  a  I.Atin  version  and  aatoi,  hf 
Francesco  Fontani,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Novae 
Erudilorum  DeUaae^  12mo.  Florence,  1786*  The 
notaa  weia  aodk     to  gi««  ooooidandda  afcaae  ta 

the  stricter  Romanists.  ( Mai,  Seriftat,  FMdr.  th*, 
ColUat.  ProUf.  ad  toL  L  p.  xliv.) 
19.  Bft  Wr  Aoaaftr  4^aiP9tmt^  Tm  Imomm  J&ya 

filiones.  Some  brief  ."^'  /.D/fd  on  the  pnspel  of  Luke 
from  MSS.  Cb<f«af ,  are  given,  with  a  Latin  rersion, 
hiToL  i.  of  the  Ser^atorwm  FMpraai  Ma»  Cbflsdio 
of  Mai,  p.  189,  &c.,  but  from  whleh  af  Phalna^ 
works  they  are  taken  does  not  appear. 

1 3.  Canonioa  RtMponsa^  addressed  to  Leo,  arch- 
biahep  of  Calabria  ;  also  published,  with  n  Latin 
version,  by  Mai  (lUd.  p.  B62J^  from  a  Palimpawt 
in  the  Vatican  library.  ' 

Many  works  of  this  great  writer  still  remaia  li 
MS.  1.  Chmmentaniis  in  D.  PatUi  Epistola*,  a 
mutilated  copy  of  which  is  (or  waa,  according  to 
Cave)  in  the  public  library  at  Onabridga^  It  it 
largely  cited  by  Oecnmenius.  2.  Catmn  in  Ptalmog, 
formerly  in  the  Coialinian  library,  of  which,  aoeoido 
ingto  llaatftiiaoa(  aWL  CbMfia.  pp.68, 
appaaii  tt  hsvt  bew  tht  eoHpilar.  0at  tha  ta> 
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■Btery  on  the  Prophets,  Prophetarum  L^er^ 
acchbed  to  htm  hy  Cave,  Fabricius,  and  other*, 
appean  to  bare  no  real  existence  ;  the  supposition 
fffliaiMam  was  foniided  on  the  misapprehensioD 
of  a  passage  in  Posscvino's  A pparatm  Sacer.  (Mai, 
Frdeyom.  ut  sup.  p.  1.)     3.   Homiluie  XI 
extant  in  MS.  at  Moscow,  of  the  subjecU  of  whkh 
s  lut  is  giren  in  the  A  uetarium  Norixsimtim  (ad  aUc 
vol  i.)  of  Combefis,  in  the  De  ScripioribuM  Ecde- 
wbtUb^Oniin  (coL  210,  &c.),  and  in  the  Biblio' 
i     tkira  Gnura  (vo!.  xi.  p.  30,  fee.)  of  Falririus.  To 
tb«K  Bay  be  added  two  other  bomiiies,  JM  Asun- 
mm,mA  Mm  Ffml9  S^amag,  maimEmeommm 
Fnif^y Martyrts  nwc^  f  (Fabric,  ibid.).    4.  Odae. 
Niae  an  or  were  extant  in  a  MS.  ibtmerly  belong* 
%l»A«eolleffe  ofCI«ma«,alPwii|  aadikNt 
man  ancient  BarU-rini  MS.  at  Unin(\    The  latter 
an  described  by  Mai  {Jfrol^  p.  xliv.)  as  of  mo- 
4mm»  length,  and  wfiMni  in  flMi^nfiWM.  Soim 
Epitframmatft  of  Photius  are  i^aid  to  be  extant 
(Montfiucon,  BUd,  Coialin.  p.  520) ;  but  the  2ri- 
XV^f  /"  Metkodimm  CPoi^  said  to  be  ^ren  in 
the  Ada  Samekmmi,  Junii,  voL  B.    969,  u  not  to 
ki  f»and  there.    5.  'Ewrro^^  rSv  irpaKTiKw¥  rmv 
irri   olno»iu»uc»i»   (TWftidwF,   Epiloine  Aciorum 
ConeUiarmm  teptem  Gtnervdium.    This  is  dencribed 
br  Cavf  and  Fabriciusas  adiiferent  work  frnm  the 
pubiuhed  oieoe  [No.  4,aboTe3.   Some  critics  have 
MtaA  AhW  It  la  different  from  the  similar 
work  ascribed  to  Photias  of  Tyre  [No.  3]  :  but  as 
this  aralata  liTod  in  the  time  of  the  third  or 
favtt  CMBBih,  \m  eeidd  Ml  \m  apitooiMd  the 

A  -'ii  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  MVHlth.  So  that  the 
ftipiiesis  cannot  be  by  i:'hotlQi  of  Tyra,  whatever 
MlllMBi  waj\m  m  to  lit  bdi«  tha  wwk  of 

our  Photius.     6.   The  SyiUagma  Canonum  has 
beta  alnady  mentioned  in  speakiiu  of  the  Nomo- 
*mm,  7*  O^pl  T^r  row  iflmt  uw^Haraf  tiwr- 
roTtrytai^        Asritos  Sameti  Ditemlina  Arcana^ 
a        red  ir/imt  koI  {Vmwomv  urat  v^waaianfrow 
vf^pairot,  LAer  de  Spiriim  Sameto^  addnaaed 
to  a  bishop  Bedaa,  and  different  from  the  pub- 
luhed  work.  No.  9.    It  is  described  by  Mai,  who 
^ven   Bome  extracts  {Proieg.   p.  xiv.),  as 
"  liber  luculentus,  varioa,  atqoe  proUxw***    It  is 
Mcriijcd  in  one  MS.,  but  hy  nn  obvions  error,  to 
Hetrophancs  of  Smyrna.    U.  Td  vapd  rnt  4kk\ti- 
airuifiMra  fuptiid^  Admnm  La- 
^soritra  Kiflriinm  Crimimtiones  Particularts.  9. 
OmOra  Framxm  tt  Latxma*  (Mai,  Proleg.  p.  xlniL) ; 
*  ^«y  dboit  piaet.   TtciMs  other  pieoea  are  men* 
tmad  WCare,  Lambecius,  Fabricius,  and  >fai,  nB 
^otmX  B  MSk ;  bat  some  of  these  are  only  Crag- 
Mi  aftht  pMM  wiittnga  (Md,  FroUg.  pJ) 
•O'lmenited  by  mistake  as  separate  works.  The 
/a  Oriyn'aa  Arigtatdit,  now  or  fonnerly 
TImm      Ball,  k  mpfumflj  a  part  of 
the  AuqikaadUa  (Mai,  Pnieg.  p.  xxxvi.).  The 
vocks  iili  J^MOiyw  e<  Metropofttif,  and  the  ./iwao- 
'i^ds AirAmaUi  aai&  sva  imjujit'  finlsis,  mentioMd 
W  Cave  and  Fabricius,  appear  to  be  cither  the  In- 
I'l^'^fiiMef  deocm  published  by  Fontani,  or  a  part 
«  w*  work.     (See  No.  1 1  of  the  published 
The  ^fmbolxm  Fidei  mentioned  by  Lain- 
wrins,  CsTe,  and  Harles  (Fabric.  JJM.  rVrtlw.  vol. 
^p.  30),  it  part  of  one  of  the  letters  to  Pope  Nico- 
Ivi*:  and  the  LiUr  is  Pmlnom  IffnaHi  ae  Bettitu- 
inentiofted  by  ^Tontfaiumi  ('/W.'.  ntHif^fhnfi- 
I  ^  '^^))  iaalaopart  oi  a  letter  ol  Pope  N  iculaus ; 

y  ths  finjpm  Adlww><»MiwaM,aMiitfaaad 
%  VtiiH  «4  alhM^  mA  «slMl  i»  Ma  ia  dM 


King's  Library  at  Paris,  is  probaUy  from  tb« 
BibUotheea  (Mai,  Proleg.  p.  U).  Some  works  baTO 
perished,  as  that  against  the  heretic  Leontins  of 
Andoch,  mentioned  by  SoidM  At^rriot). 
Photius  wrote  also  against  the  emperor  Julian 
(Phot  Episi,  187,  ed.  Montac),  and  in  defence  of 
the  nse  of  images.  Some  writings,  or  fragments  of 
writings  of  his  on  this  subject  {Advemts  feomh 
mackoB  et  Paulicuinus^  on  d  X>e  D^ermtia  vUer  $aarQ$ 
Imagme*  alqne  Idola)  are  extant  in  the  lipiwid 
Library  at  Vienna,  but  whether  in  distinct  works, 
or  under  what  title,  does  not  wpoar  to  be  known. 

la  «ha  «^po«Mi  «r  BUmp  Braidge  (toL  fi.  ad 
fin.  part  i.)  a  ^hort  piece  ia  ghw»  of  which  the 
running  title  ia  Bmimmom  m  PhM  Inimnngaiiioim 
tfaii  MmaOunrnf  bottfatfanitfaQarilM 

name  of  Photius  is  altogether  incorrect ;  the  tnA 
balonga  to  the  time  of  the  Mnperor  Alexias  L  Com> 
MBViL  The  JBee^ent,  or  Commentary  of  Eliaa 
Cretensis  [EuAfl,  No.  6]  on  the&o/a  Paradun  of 
Joannes  Climacus,  is,  in  a  MS.  of  the  Coisliniaa 
library  (Montfitucon,  BiU.  Cm$lm.  p.  141), 
periy  ascribed  to  Photius. 

Two  learned  Romanist^  Joannes  Andresius  and 
Jacobus  Morellius,  have  in  recent  times  ctmtemplatad 
the  publication  of  a  ooaphlt  adltfoa  af  ite  iPiriia 
of  Photias  ;  the  latter  proceeded  so  far  as  to  draw 
up  a  Cbayacrasof  hu  proposed  edition  {MMi,ProUo, 
p.jdt?.>  fi«t  unfortnmtaly  the  design  haa  Mtar 

been  complet<«f1  ;  and  the  works  of  the  preateil 
genius  of  his  age  have  vet  to  be  sought  in  th» 
tiawTwasea  ■hi  coaKODBaiaiQar  or  nan  neent, 
in  which  they  hare  appeared.  (Cave,  NisL  LiU. 
vol  iL  47, &c.ed.  Oxford,  1740^1743  ;  Fabric. 
BHUwtk.  Orme.  iraL  L  p.  701,  toL  tL  p.  603,  toL 
vii.  p.  80:J,  vol.  X.  p.  670,  to  vol.  xL  p.  37,  vol.  xiL 
pp.  IBS,  210, 216, 348  j  Oudin,  Comment,  de  S-rip- 
torA.  ei  aeriplft  Sedm.'nLIL  ed.  200,  &c  ;  Han- 
kins,  De  Berum  Byxamtin.  SeripUtrib.  pars  i.  c  18  | 
Dupin,  Nowoelle  Bddiothique  de*  AuUun  JCccfes. 
IXme  SiieU,  p.  ^46,  2me  edit.  1698  ;  Ceillier, 
Auteurt  SacrU,  TaL  xix.  p.  426,  &c. ;  Ittigias,  De 
BiUiiMeciis  Painm^  passim  ;  Galhnditis,  Ifi>>fin(h, 
Patruju^  prolegom.  in  vol  xiii. ;  Fontani,  De  Pkotio 
Xorae  Romae  Epiecopo  ejuaque  SeripUt  DimtiaHt^ 
prefixed  to  vol.  i.  of  the  Novae  Eruditorum 
Ueiae ;  Mai,  Hcrfdor.  VeL  Nova  Colitetio,  prolaft 
in  ToL  i. ;  Ammm,  JHUMbw  Jmk  Omtkm^ 
lib.  i.  c.  2, 7, 8, 9 1  VwrtM^  Jiifciiifc  Chmtk, 
lib.  ii  c  25.) 

8.  or  Tntt  Ol  At  dapedlloii  of  liMMua, 
bishop  of  Tyre,  in  a.  d.  448,  Photiua  was  ap- 
pointed hia  aaoaaaaor.  Bvi^nua  (/A  B.  i,  10) 
onluo  tht  daporftloa  of  Iwaiw  one  of  the  acts 
of  the  notorious  Council  of  Ephesus,  held  in  a.  u. 
449,  and  known  as  the  Concilium  Latrocinale  : 
hot  TiDawnil  move  correctly  considers  that  the 
councfl  flnly  ooofirmed  the  previous  depoaMatt. 
{Mimoiree^  toL  xt.  p.  268.)  Photius  of  Tyre  waa 
one  of  the  judges  appointed  by  the  emperor  Theo- 
dosiua  IL,  in  conjunction  with  Eustathius,  bMiop 
of  Berytas  and  Umiiins.  bishop  of  Himerne  in 
Osrhoene,  to  hear  the  ch.-irges  against  Ibas,  bishop 
of  Kdaaak  Photius,  Eustathhia,  and  UcaaiDa,  mat 
at  Herytns,  and  Photius  and  Eustathius  apnin  met 
at  Tyre,  in  the  year  448  or  449,  heard  the  chaigea, 
aeqaSMad  Ital,  and  brought  about  a  iiwiiwiltatlMi 
between  him  and  his  acctiser«,  who  were  presby- 
ters of  his  own  church  at  Edesaa.  iComaU.  vol.  It. 
ooL6S7,te,  ad.  Labb^TiLii.  Jl  MS,  Ac,  ad. 
Hifd— hi)  Thm  k  a  wiridwiWe  difBcol^M 
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to  the  chronology  of  thcso  meetingB,  which  ii  di«- 
cmwd  by  TUlemont  in  two  of  his  careful  notes. 
{Afim.  Tol.  XT.  p.  897,  Ac.)  Photins  was  pnsent 
at  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  known  as  die  "  CoDcilinm 
Introcinale,**  where  he  joined  in  acqnitting  the 
archimandrite  Eutyches,  and  restoring  him  to  his 
•cclesiastical  rank  from  which  he  had  been  de- 
posed. (OoHcil.  Tol.  iv.  col.  260.  pd.  L:\blH»,  vol.  ii. 
col.  220,  ed.  Hardooin.)  About  the  same  time  I'hu- 
tios  iMid  a  contest  with  Eustathius,  bishop  of  Be- 
rk-tn*,  who  had  obtained  an  edict  of  the  emperor 
Theodosius  11.,  erecting  Berytus  into  a  metropolitan 
■M,  at  to  the  extent  of  their  lespectiTe  jurisdic- 
tions. Tillemont  judges  that  the  dignity  accorded 
to  the  see  of  Berytus,  was  designed  to  be  merely 
tituler,  and  tint  the  struggle  was  eecarioaed  by  the 
attempt  of  Eustathiujs  to  a.ssnnin  metropolitan  ju- 
risdiction over  some  bishoprics  previously  under 
the  jnrisdietien  of  Tyr«.  In  this  attempt,  befaig 
aapported  by  the  patriarchs,  Anatotius  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  Maxim  us  of  Antioch,  he  e&cted  his 
purpose :  and  Photius,  after  a  struggle,  was  flon- 
ttWifaliHli  not  so  much  by  an  excommunication 
which  was  speedily  recalled,  as  by  a  threat  of  de- 
position, to  submit  The  juriMliction  of  the  dioceses 
abstracted  was,  however,  restored  to  Photius  by 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  a.  n.  451 .  (Cuncif.  vol.  iv. 
coL  539,  ed.  Labbc,  vol.  ii.  cui.  435,  &&,  ed.  liar- 
dodn.)  PhelhM  was  among  those  who  at  the 
same  council  voted  that  Theodoret  was  orthodox, 
and  should  be  restored  to  his  see.  (CbwciA  coL  619, 
ed.  Lahbe,  eoL  495,  ed.  HaideidB.)  He  also  took 
j>;irt  in  some  of  the  other  transactions  of  the  as- 
sembly. Nothing  further  is  known  of  him.  There 
is  extant  one  pieee  of  Photina,  enthlsd  Ae^ewt, 
Pn  r,  s  s,  Sitjyplrjr  LiM/us,  nddressed  to  the  em- 
perors Valentinian  IlL  and  Marciaa,  respectii^ 
the  diipBte  with  Eastathias  of  Betytas.  It  h 
^vea  in  the  .^ofu)  Quarla  of  the  Council  of  Chal- 
oedon.  {CoacUia^  voL  iv.  col  542,  dec,  ed.  Labbc, 
vol.  ii.  col.  436,  &c.  ed.  Hardoub.) 

A  Synrrjtsis  de  Conciliit,  extant  in  MS.,  is 
nscribcd  to  Photius  of  Tyr«':  this  cannot  l>e,  as 
suiiie  have  supposed,  the  same  work  as  the  E}>iiome 
Ado  rum  ConflfliewiBi,  also  extant  in  MS.,  and  as- 
cribed to  the  more  celebrated  Pliotius,  patriarch 
of  Constantinople.  (Tillemont,  Mtin.  II.  cc  ; 
Cave,  I/i*t.  LUt,  ad  ann.  451,  vol.  i.  p.  443  ; 
Fabric  BAUotk  Orate,  roLx.  f»  678,  vol.  xii.  p. 
358.)  [J.  CM.] 

PHOXIBAS  («o((Sat),  a  leader  of  Greek  mer- 
cen.nrio"  in  the  service  of  Ptolemy  Philopator.  He 
is  called  by  Polybius,  in  one  passage,  aa  Achaean, 
in  anodwr  a  folMBn,  by  wUoh  ia  pnfadily 
meant  a  native  of  Melttaea,  ill  PhtUatis  (SAwafgh. 

ad  J*olgb,  T.  63).  Haviw  had  vnA  expeiieuoe 
in  waf  vndop  Denelrios  IT*,  aad  AnttgiNias  IXmob, 

he  was  one  of  the  ofhcors  selected  by  Agathocles 
and  Sosibios,  the  ministers  of  the  Einrptian  king, 
to  levy  and  discipline  an  army  with  wmen  to  oppose 
the  progress  of  Antiochus  III.  He  appears  to 
hare  ably  discharged  the  duties  entrusted  to  him, 
and  when  the  army  was  at  length  able  to  take  the 
fieU,  held  the  connnand  of  a  body  of  8000  Greelc 
mercenaries,  with  which  he  rendered  important 
services  at  the  great  battle  of  Kaphia  (u.c.  217), 
and  contcOmtod  Bseentially  to  the  victory  of  the 
Egyptian  monarA  «a  that  oooudon.  (Polvb.  v. 
63,65,851  LE.U.B.1 
PHRAATACES,  kin«  of  PMUk  [Absacbs 
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PHRAATES,  the  name  of  four  1 
[AasAcaa,  V.  VII.  XII.  XV.] 

PHRAATES.  1.  A  son  of  Phiaates  IV. 
made  king  of  Parthia  by  Tiberfais,  in  uppeallieK  to 
Artabanus  III.  (Arsaces  XIX.),  but  was  carri->^d 
off  by  a  disease  soon  after  his  arrival  in  tSyria,  in 
consequence  of  his  discontinuing  Uie  Roman  habit 
of  livin]?,  to  which  lit*  had  hoen  ncrmtnmvfl  for  <=o 
many  years,  and  adopting  that  of  tiie  Parliuona.. 
(Tac  Ann.  vi.  31,  88;  Dioa  Gses.  hiii.  2S.> 
[Arsacks  XIX.] 

2.  A  noble  Parthian  in  the  reign  of  Artabaatui 
III.  (AneeeeXIX.)   (Tac.  Jna.  vL  49,  411) 

I'  n  R  \  n  M  f )  N  ( '^fxli^y),  of  A  rpo";.  a  statuary, 
whom  Pliny  places,  as  the  contemponuy  of  Poly^- 
MwiHii^  jnyiun,  i  yiuagons,  Deopas,  ana  i^eiainMiB 
at  01.  00,  n.c.  J'2n  (/A  X.  xxxiv.  B.  s.  19,  accoid- 
inig  to  the  leading  of  the  Bambeig  M&  ;  the 
moD  text  daeee  all  these  aitiale  at  OL  87  % 
was  one  of  those  distinj^iished  artists  who  ent 
into  the  celebrated  competition  mentioned 
Pliny  (/.&),  each  nmking  an  Amason  for 
temple  of  Artemis  at  Epheeus  :  the  fifth  phoe 
assigned  to  the  work  of  Phradmon,  who  seems  to 
have  been  younger  than  either  of  the  four  who 
were  preferred  to  him.    Pansantas  mentions  hie 
statue  of  the  Olympic  victor  Aniertas       8.  §  1  )  ; 
and  there  is  an  epigram  by  Theodoridaa,  in  the 
Qieolc  Anthology,  on  a  gnmp  of  twelve  braoMa 
cows,  made  by  Phradmon,  and  dedicated  to  Athen.-* 
Itonia,  that  is,  Athena,  as  worshipped  at  Iton  in 
Thessely  {Amtk.  PaL  is.  748  $  ooaB|».  Staph.  Bys. 
». r. 'Itwi').    Phradmon  is  also  mentioned  by  Colu- 
mella {H.  JR.  z.  30).    Respecting  the  true  foxm  of 
iDV  naaie,  wmcn  is  BonevnaeB  outiupiBa  mui  rwroj^ 
mon  and  Phradmon^  and  also  respecting  the  read- 
ing of  thepassBge  in  Pliny,  see  Sillig.    {Cut.  A  rt. 
t.v.,a»dlVv£eatatfFlte.teLv.  p:75.)  (P.s.j 

PIIHANZA  or  PHRANZES  {^pavr^v  or 
4>payT^^s),  the  last  and  oim  of  the  most  important 
Rysantine  historians,  was  bora  in  a.  d.  140I« 
and  was  appointed  ciMHBberlain  to  the  empcfnr 
Manuel  II.  I'alaeoloprns  in  1418,  at  the  youthful 
age  of  sixteen  yeiirs  and  six  months,  accordii^  to 
his  own  statement  (L  86).  From  this  dioim- 
stance,  from  his  subsequently  rapid  promotion,  and 
from  the  superior  skill  be  evinced  in  his  public  life, 
we  may  condnde  both  that  he  was  of  high  birth, 
and  must  be  possessed  of  eminent  talent".  In  1 423 
he  accompanied  Lucas  Notaras  and  Melanchrenoe 
Mannd  oa  an  embassy  ikma  the  dowager  empreee 
P'ndnxia  to  the  Sultanin,  wife  of  Miirad  II. 
Maimel  recommended  him,  when  dying,  to  his  son 
John  ¥11. ;  bat  Phnnna  atlashed  hfiaeilf  espe- 

cially  to  tlie  MW  Otpewi's  brother  Constantine, 
afterwaide  1^  liifc  oai^mor  of  Constantinople,  and 
dien  ptiaee  of  the  Mona.  In  hie  service  Plmnm 

dii^tinguiiihed  himself  as  a  diplomatist,  a  warrior, 
and  a  loyal  subject.  At  the  siege  of  Patras  he 
saved  his  master  from  inuninent  death  or  oapdvity, 
and  not  being  aUe  to  eflBsct  his  rarpoee  without 
sacrificing  his  own  person,  he  nobly  printed  the 
latter,  and  thus  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
During  forty  daya  he  suffered  most  cruel  privatioM 
in  a  deep  dungeon,  and  when  he  was  at  last 
somed,  he  was  so  emaciated  that  Constantine 
tears  at  Us  «%ht  (U39X  Some  time 
he  was  sent,  together  with  Marcus  Pa1.-\t»o!opiis 
ambassador  to  Sultan  Miirad  11. ;  and  it  is  a  charac- 
teristic feature  of  the  tion^  thit  at  a  banquet  | 
fay  liin  and  lua  coHm^  to  ton 
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fpn  hf  contrived  tn  make  the  latter  so  dnink  that 
Ite  WM  able  to  rob  them  uf  some  im[)ortant  papers, 
«U(fc|  hMMflf*  he  eonscientioiuly  put  bade  into 
ihr'tr  pockets  after  he  had  n>ad  their  contentH. 
bkonly  afterwards  be  was  takeu  prisoner  by  tht- 
CMbh»  bat  FMis— aJ  Unself  with  5000  pieces  of 
gold.  In  I4r^4  he  was  again  ambassador  at  the 
SMit  oC  the  saltan.  In  the  following  year  prince 
ftanifaa  JMpaleliei  Mb  to  take  pomawim  of 

Athens  and  Thebes,  but  he  wns  nntidpaled  by  the 
Inks,  who  aeiied  those  cities  for  thiiMahria.  In 
UM  ka  ■arrted ;  Ma  daaglitar  Dvaar,  wboaa 

■at  win  apfx-ar  hori  afti  r.  was  bom  in  1441  ; 
alia  1444  his  wife  was  delivered  of  a  son,  whose 
^pallft  and  lamentaUa  fiits  nade  aftafwaida  sudi 

s  itef  impmsion  upon  the  mind  of  the  unhappy 
faW.   In  the  following  years  we  find  him  en- 
tmsied  with  important  negotiations  at  the  sultan^ 
esBrt,  and  he  also  held  the  governorship  of  Selym* 
hr'.x,  and  afterwards  Sparta.    In  l44fi  he  wont  as 
amiosiatior  to  the  court  of  Trebizond,  and  after  the 
■certnoaaf  OlBstantine  to  the  imperial  throne,  in 
he  was  appointed  Protovestiariiu.    At  the 
optore  of  Constantinople,  in   145.%  Phranza 
tiapitd  death,  bat  liiiiaaiii  a  date,  with  hto  wifa 
sad  children,  to  tho  first  equerry  of  the  sultan. 
However,  he  fisond  means  oS  escaping  with  his  wife, 
■i  Isd  ta  Sparta,  laavlBf  bb  daarttar  aad  m  ia 
^  hands  of  the  Turks.    Damar  died  a  few  years 
iftarvaids,  a  slave  in  the  sahan^  harem,  and  his 
m  was  kept  fn  iSf  tuat  jian  ftr  itiU  nota 
iWtr.iiuible  purposes^  He  preferred  death  to  shame, 
ud  the  enraged  saltan  piereod  his  heart  with  a 
^ISStT.    F^oBB  ^paita  iHuania  4ed  la  OoHVi, 
aad  thence  went  as  ambassador  of  the  despot 
Thoaiss,  prince  of  Aehaia,  to  Francesco  Foscari, 
itft  ef  Venice,  br  whom  he  was  treated  with 
ptst  distindkiau  *  After  his  return  to  Corfu  he 
•tered  the  convent  of  St  Klia**,  and  his  wife  also 
•»k  the  veil,  both  broken  hearted  and  resolved  to 
'■nli  Aa  rest  of  their  days  to  a  holy  life.    In  the 
■stsstery  of  Tarchaniot.  R.   whither  h*»  siilme- 
|Mat^  retired,  Phnnza  wrote  his  Ckrouicon^  for 
Ml  Us  naaa  b  jaslly  oelebtatad  in  the  annals 
^  Bvtantine  literature  ;  and  sinc-^  thnt  work 
^Buhes  with  the  year  1477,  we  must  conclude 
tbt  ks  died  la  UM  ]Fav  or  tbifily  alhirawda. 

This  Chr^^nii-rm  extends  from  1259  till  1477, 
is  the  most  valuable  antbority  for  the 
kirtory  if  tba  aedkai^  tfaw,  MpadaBy  Ibr  tha 

apttjre  of  Cc.nslantinoplc.  Phranra  has  many 
<A  ih«  defects  of  his  time  ;  his  style  is  bom- 
^■(K  Uri  ht  indalgea  in  dimsrion  tcapecting 
connected  with  the  main  rabject  of 
\  bat  the  importance  of  tha  avanta  which 
ankes  us  foraet  the  Ibnnar,  and  one 
^  blame  him  for  £ia  digressions,  bacause, 
■J^pji  trpatin?  on  strange  matter,  they  are  Rtill 
■'■••tijig.  In  ail  contemporary  events,  he  is  a 
tniitwonby,  wsMuiiBBad,  and  impartial  aathor> 
aj  i  sad  as  the  greats  portion  of  his  work  treats 
history  of  his  own  time,  the  importance  of 
votk  becomes  evidot  The  Ch 
sividtd  into  four  books.  The  fir^t  civt  s  a  ?hort 
•^•"ot  of  the  first  six  emperors  of  the  name  of 
P>|aMlo^.  the  seeend  eonlriaa  «ka  raign  of 
*^  Valaeolojrus,  the  son  of  Manuel  ;  the  third 
capture  of  C<wstantinople,and  the  death  of  the 
^Coastsatinet  aadtiwfcardi  ghaa  aa  aeeaaat 
dirtsions  of  the  imperial  family,  and  the 
devafei  of  Qiask  power  in  i:)urep«  and 
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Asia-  The  first  edition  is  a  bad  T.atin  transla- 
tion of  an  extntct  of  the  work,  divided  into  three 
books,  by  Jacob  Pontanus  ( ad  calcem  TheophyL 
SymocnttaeX  Ingnlstadt,  1604,  4tn,  and  this 
bad  edition  Gibbun  was  compelled  tu  peruse  when 
he  wrote  the  last  volume  of  his  **  Decline  and 
Fall."  He  complains  bitterly  of  it.  •♦While," 
says  he  (voL  xiL  p.  88.  ed.  1815,  Uvo),  ^  so  many 
IfSS.  of  tha  Greek  erifiaal  aia  aslant  in  tfca  libra- 
ries of  Borne.  Milan,  the  Escurial,  Ac,"  (he  niicht 
hava  added  of  Munich,  which  is  the  bMt),  it  is  a 
Blatter  of  abama  and  lapnadi  that  wa  shoidd  ha 
reduced  to  the  I.atin  version  or  abstract  of  J. 
Pontantis,  so  deficient  in  accaracy  and  elegance.^ 
Whfla  OlbhoB  thoa  eonakdned,  professor  Alter  of 
Vienna  was  preparing  his  edition  of  the  Greek 
text,  which  he  published  at  Vienna,  1796,  fol. 
This  is  the  standard  edition.  Immanuel  Bekker 
pabliithed  anotiier  in  18.^8,  8vo,  which  is  a  revised 
reprint  of  Alter*s  text,  with  a  ^'ood  Latin  version 
by  Edward  Brockhof,  and  revised  by  the  editor  ; 
this  edition  belongs  to  the  Bonn  CouMtiaB  af  tlia 
By7.aTitine«i.  Hammer  has  written  an  excellent 
commentary  to  Phranza,  which  is  dispersed  in  his 
numerous  notes  to  the  first  and  laeond  volnraes  of 
his  Genchichtr  ilrs  ( hmnuisichen  BHehe$.  Phmnsa 
wrote  also  Ktjtositw  HifmboU,  a  religioiu  treatise 
printed  in  Alters  aditien  of  tha  ^Chrooleon.** 
(. liter's  Proocmium  to  the  Chronicon  ;  Fabric, 
Bibliotk.  Gmec  voL  viiL  ^  74,  vol  xiL  p.  132  ; 
Hankius,  acript.  Bfwamt.J  fW.  P.] 

Pf  lUAORTFlS  ( ^f'ao/n-Tjj),  was,  according  to 
Herodotus,  the  second  kiqg  of  Media,  and  the  son 
of  Dekweii  whom  ha  soeeaadcd.  He  reigned 
twenty-two  jaUB  (b.  c.  G5(j— 6.34).  He  first  con- 
quer«d  the  Persians,  and  then  subdued  the  greater 
part  of  Asia,  but  was  at  length  defeated  and  killed 
while  laying  dc^  to  Ninas  (NinaTahX  the  capital 
of  the  Assyrian  empire.  He  was  succeeded  bv 
his  son  C^axares.  (Herod,  i.  73,  102.)  This 
Phraortes  u  said  to  be  the  same  as  the  Truiemo  of 
the  Zendavesta,  and  to  be  called  Feri<!un  m  tho 
Sbali-Nanieh,  (Hammer  in  Wten.  JakrL  voL  iz. 
p.  13,  &c.) 

PHKASAORTES  {^patTa6(n-n%\  son  of  Rhoo- 
mithres,  a  Persian,  who  was  appointed  by  Alex* 
ander  Aa  Oraat  satiap  af  ^  iMavima  of  PMda 
Proper,  «.  c.  331.  He  died  during  the  expdition 
of  the  king  to  India.  (Air.  AtuUt.  iiu  18,  vi. 
29.)  f  E.  H.  B.] 

PHRA'SIUS  (^paVioy),  a  Cyprian  soothsayer, 
who  advised  Bosiris  to  sacrifice  the  strangers  that 
came  to  his  ddolaioBa  for  the  purpose  of  averting 
a  scarcity  ;  but  Phrasius  himself  fell  a  victim  to 
his  own  adTMk  (ApaUod*  iL  6*  {  11  ;  Arrndiasy 
xl.  32.)  [U  b.j 

PHRATAGU'NE  (^poroya^),  a  wife  of 
Dareius  I.,  king  of  Persin.  whn<«»  two  children  by 
this  monarch  fell  at  the  battle  of  Thermopylae. 

(lI.Trtil.  vii.  'J'J4.)  [.^BROCOmM.] 

IMIKATAPHERNES  {*para>plpyi)s).  1.  A 
Persian  who  held  the  government  of  Parthia  and 
HynaBk^  nnder  Datdni  OedeaMUimia,  and  jeiaed 
that  monarch  with  the  contingents  from  the  pro- 
vinces subject  to  his  rule,  shortly  before  Uie  battle 
of  AiMa, &a  881.  Ha  aAerwaidi  aeeompaawd 
the  king  on  his  flight  into  Hyrcania,  l  ut,  after  the 
death  of  Dareius,  surrsadered  voluntarily  to  Alex- 
ander, by  wbocB  ha  was  kindly  received,  and 
appears  to  have  been  shortly  after  reinstated  in  hia 
iatiapy.  At  laaat  ka  ia  tanned  by  Arrian  tatnp 
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of  Parthia,  during  the  advaooe  of  Alenndar  tgrinil 
Bemit,  when  h«  wm  detached  by  the  king,  toge- 
ther with  Fricrj'ius  RTid  Caranni  to  crush  the  revolt 
of  iNitrt>;uv.;iui*s,  in  Asia.  He  rejoined  the  king  at 
Zariaspa,  the  following  year.  The  next  winter 
(b. c.  328 — '.V27),  durin;;  t'>t*  stay  of  Alexander  at 
I^autaca,  we  tind  Phrataphernes  ugnin  despatched 
to  ndoM  dM  diiobeditDt  nlnp  of  the  Modi  and 
Tapnri,  Autophradates,  a  service  which  he  success- 
full/  performed,  and  brought  the  rebel  a  captive  to 
the  king,  bjwhom  h«WM  rabtequently  jrat  to 
death.  He  rejoined  Alexander  in  India,  shortly 
after  the  defeat  of  Ponu  ;  but  aeeias  to  have  again 
Rtamed  to  Mi  ntrapy,  from  wbtiue  «•  IM  Un 
•ending  his  son  Phanumanes  with  a  large  train  of 
ouaols  and  beasts  of  burthen,  laden  with  provision* 
ibr  the  tupply  of  die  nmj  Mng  tiw  toBaoaio 
march  through  Gedrosia  (Arr.  Anub.  in.  8,  23,  28, 
iv.  7,  18,  V.  20,  vi.  27  ;  Curt  vi.  4.  g  23.  viii.  3. 
§  17,  ix.  10.  §  17).  From  this  time  w«  hear  no 
more  of  him  until  after  the  death  of  Alexander. 
In  tlie  first  division  of  the  provinces  consequent  on 
that  event,  he  retained  his  government  (Diod.  xviii. 
9)  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  he  died  previously  to 
the  second  partition  at  Triporndeisus  (n.c.  321), 
as  on  that  occasion  we  liud  the  satrapy  of  Parthia 
beolowod  on  PUlip,  who  had  Um  pttniauAj  go- 
vernor  of  SogditM.  (DltjMiib  MtBmkm,  JtL  I 
pp.  4d,  l&l.) 

9.  The  kfaiff  oTdM  ChoMiDiBt  «bo  k  edied 
nnvumnnes  by  Arrian  [PiiARASllAinMi  No.  1], 
I  in  Ciutiuii  (riii.  1.  fi  8)  the  mme  of  Phrata- 

(B.H.B.] 

PHRIXUS  (♦pf^oi),  a  son  of  Athamas  and 
Nephele  or  of  Athamas  and  Themiato  (SchoL  ad 
ApoUon,  Kiod,  tt.  1144),  and  Mher  of  HeOe, 

and  a  grandson  of  Aeolus  (ApoUon.  Rhod.  ii. 
1141).  In  consequence  of  the  intrigues  of  his 
■tepmother,  Ino  (others  state  that  he  oflbred  hioH 
idfX  he  was  to  be  sacrificed  to  Zeus  ;  but  Nephele 
removed  him  and  Helle,  and  the  two  then  rode 
away  on  the  ram  with  the  golden  fleece,  the  gift  of 
Hermes,  throui;h  the  air.  According  to  Hyginus 
(Fah.  3),  I'hrixuH  and  II. Hi-  were  thrown  by 
Dionysus  into  a  btute  of  madness,  and  while  wan- 
dering about  in  a  forest,  they  were  remofid  by 
Nephele.  Between  Sipeum  and  the  Chersonetus, 
Hello  fell  into  the  sea  which  was  afterwards  called 
•ftKhirlho  HdDeopoai;  bat  Piiiina  aamd  in 
ColdliB,  in  the  kingdom  of  Aeetcs,  who  gave  him 
Ida  danahter  Chalciope  in  marriage  (comp.  SchoL 

ficed  the  ram  which  had  carried  him,  to  Zeus 
Phyxius  oc  Lashystius  (Schol.  ad  ApoUom,  Jiiod, 
ii.  659 ;  FBai.i  34.  §  2),  and  gavo  ill  dtte  to 
Aeotea,  who  fmUmuA  il  to  aa  oalt  tna  in  the 
grove  of  Ares. 

By  Chalciope  Phrixna  became  the  fiither  of 
Argus,  Melos,  Phrontis,  Cytisorus,  and  Presbon 
(Al>ollod.  i.  9.  §  1;  Hvffin.  Fah.  14;  Paus. 
ix.  54.  §  5;  SchoL  ad  AiMjUvn.  Jihod.  il  1123; 
Tzeta.  ad  22;  Diod.  iv.  47).  Phrizus 
died  in  old  age  in  the  kingdom  of  Aeetes,  or, 
according  to  others,  he  was  killed  by  Aeetes  in 
consequence  of  an  o(acla(Apollon.  Rhod.  iL  1151  ; 
Hygin.  /W>.  3),  or  he  returned  to  Orchomenus,  in 
the  country  of  the  Minyans.  (Paus.  ix.  34.  §  6  j 
conp.  ATBAMAa ;  Jason.)  [Lb  &] 

PHRONTIS  {^p6vTii).  1.  A  son  of  Phrixus 
nd  Chalciope.  ( ApoUod.  i.  9.  g  1 ;  ApoUon.  Rhod. 
iLim;  Uygin.M14.) 
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3.  A  aoa  of  Onetor,  was  the  hehnsnum  of  Mo* 

nekus.    (Horn.  Od.  iiL  282  ;  Paus.  x.  25.  §  2.) 

3.  The  wife  of  Panthoai,  9i  whom  Homer 
speaks.  {IL  xvii.  40.)  [L.  S.] 

PHRONTON  (*p6vrm¥\  the  author  of  two 
epigrams  in  the  Greek  Antlioloffy  (Ilrunck,  Anal, 
voL  ii.  p.  346  ;  Jacobs,  Auth.  (rratx.  vol.  iii.  p.  5ti, 
xiii.  p.  938 ).  Jacobs  supposes  him  to  be  the  rhe- 
torician of  Emisa,  mentioned  by  Suidas  (.«.  r.),  who 
lived  in  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Severus,  and  died  at 
Athens  at  the  age  of  aiaty,  and  who  waa  Aa  oada 
of  the  celebrated  critic  Longinns.  Heiscon6tant!y 
confounded  with  tho  distiaguiahed  Roman  onuoc^ 
If.  GatMlfM  Frailty  tkatalar  of  M.  AMoniann. 
(Sao  Ruhnken,  Dimrt,  fVUL  4»  IttyHo,  §  iii.  p. 
a,CbMM>491.)  [P.&J 

PHR'POIA  i*p^la),  a  daoghtor  of  Coewpa, 
from  whom  the  country  of  Phrygia  was  biMieveti 
to  have  derived  its  name  (PUn.  H.  N.  v.  3  J). 
Phrygia  is  also  used  for  Cybele,  as  the  godde«s 
who  was  worshipped  above  all  others  in  Phrygia 
(Virg.  Aen.  viL  139  ;  Stnib.  x,  p.  469),  and  as  a 
surname  of  Athena  (Minerva)  on  account  i»f 
the  Palladium  which  waa  hfMight  from  Phrygia. 
(Ov.  Afs6  ziii.  M7|  cwpn  ApoUod.  iii.  12. 
§  3.)  [L.  S,J 

PHRTOILLUS»  an  artial,  wha  appem  to 

have  been  one  of  the  most  ancient,  a^^  well  as  OM 
of  the  moat  odafaratcd  medallists  and  ennavers  ti 
pncioai  atoma.  TlMaaioft  wqr  baantinl  iata^ 

by  him,  representing  Love  seated  and  siippiirting 
himself  on  the  ground,  in  the  attitude  of  thoao 
figures  of  boys  playing  the  gaaw  of  astragals^  wfcMi 
so  often  occiini  in  the  works  of  ancient  art,  Tho 
form  of  tho  letters  of  the  name  ♦PVriAAOl,  the 
large  dae  of  Aa  wiagi  of  lha  fignro  of  Love,  and 
the  whole  style  of  the  gem,  concur  to  show  that 
the  artist  belonged  to  the  earlier  Greek  school. 
There  is  also  engraved  upon  this  gran  a  bivalve  bbeily 
which  also  occurs  on  the  coins  of  Sjneaaa ;  wiMMa 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  artist  was  a  SyracMsan. 
This  conjecture  becomes  a  certainty  through  the 
hct,  recently  published  hj  Baoul-Rochette,  Ihaft 
there  exist  medals  of  Syracuse,  on  which  the  naOM 
of  Phry-giUus  is  inscribed.  One  medal  of  this  tjf^ 
is  in  tho  pBiimiin  of  R.  Rochette  hiaMsl^  vtta 
has  given  an  engraving  of  it  on  the  title-p^ga  aff 
his  iMire  d  M.  Sekom,  by  the  side  of  an  cngafiiM 
of  the  gem  tkmdj  monriflaad.  AaotW  aMdalol 

this  typ^  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Due  de  Luyne*. 
The  same  coUectton  contains  another  very  beautifol 
Syiaeaaan  BMdal,  io  teeuo,  bearing  the  inscription 
<t>PT.  which  no  one  can  now  Iw  sitate  to  recognise  aa 
the  initial  letten  of  the  name  I'JurjmUmB,  Ramd- 
Bodiatta  MoaMatkaia  duao  aaodab  to  bo  anosy 
the  iMnt  pudoM  tmim  «f  aMinit  MriiMtia 
art. 

The  identtfication,  in  this  instance,  of  a  distiB« 
guished  medallist  Mid  gem-engiaver,  goes  Car  to 
settle  the  question,  which  has  Ijeen  long  discussed, 
whether  those  professions  were  pursued  by  the 
same  or  by  different  classes  of  artists  among  the 
Greeks.  (H.  Rochette,  Xogw  A  Jd^AAorm  pp.79 
—83,  1 4  «,  -id  ediuon.)  (P.  S.] 

PHRTLUS,  a  painter,  whom  PUnir  placea  i* 
01.  90,  B.  c  .  420,  with  Aplaophoa,  Cephiseodoru'i, 
and  Evenor,  the  hither  of  Pairibaaiaa ;  (tf  all  of 
whom  kamgri^lhal  tfior  warn  diadngaMlKd,  tal 
not  deserving  of  any  h-nglhened  discussion  (uimmi 
jam  iUustre$^  non  kmeu  in  oiii6«f  Aaensre  erpomU^ 
Mml,B*N,Mm9,M.K^  [P.&] 
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PHRYNICIIUS. 

PHRYNE  {^fxirn),  ono  of  the  roost  celebrated 
Alkraam  hetairae,  was  thi*  daughter  of  Epiclet,  and 
I  natire  of  Thespia**  in  IWotui,  She  wna  of  very 
haeible  origin,  and  ohgi Daily  ^ned  her  lirelihood 

fathering  capew ;  W  her  bwaity  pcocui<d  tat  bar 
aftenraida  to  much  wealth  that  she  is  «ud  to  have 
adtnd  to  icboild  the  walla  of  Tbobea,  after  they 
bl  \m  ieotroyed  by  Abandov  IT  iho  Mlglitlw 

i-l^red  to  put  up  tliis  inficription  on  the  walls  ;  — 
'  Ale—dy  deatw>^edj^Ma,^but  Phrg^,^e^he- 
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n.iiij  of  the  nuMt  celebrated  men  of  the  age  of 
Pbilip  aad  Alexander,  and  tiie  beoaty  of  b«r  fprm 
|m  rite  to  Mine  of  thegrMtoakwotkaof  wt.  Tho 
■Mtor  Hyperides  was  one  of  hiT  loTera,  and  ho  de> 
faded  her  when  the  was  aeeaaed  hj  Eathiia  on 
OM  oocanon  (tf  some  capital  charge  ;  Ml  wkm  the 
tloqurnce  of  Imt  airocate  fniled  to  move  tbt  jadges, 
hi  tude  her  uncorer  her  breoAt,  and  thus  erjnired 
acquittal.  The  roost  celebrated  picture  of 
Apellet,  his  **Veniu  AnadyooHM**  [ArsLLCs, 
f.'yyi.  h.].  is  said  to  have  been  n  representation  of 
Puyne,  who,  at  a  public  festival  at  Eleusis,  entered 
tW  taa  witk  diehevelled  hair.  Tba  oalebrated 
Cniiim  Vpnns  f.f  Praxiteles,  who  was  one  r>(  her 
loten,  was  taken  from  her  [PaAxirxtBsJ,  and  he 
MfMMi  Ut  lava  fiw  W  fa  an  epigram  which  he 
i!;=tr:*».^  on  the  l>ase  nf  a  Ktatuf  nf  riipitl,  which 
y  gsve  to  hei^  and  which  she  dedicated  at  Tbea- 
fioSi  Bach  ailailiatiatt  4id  iha  airitat  Aal 
r  .rKl>oan  dadicated  at  Delphi  a  statue  of  her. 
Bed*  of  gold,  and  resting  on  a  base  of  PentoliGan 
Mrtls.  According  to  ApoOodoros  (ap.  Adien.  zSL 
p>-  ^91,  e.)  there  were  two  hetairae  of  the  name  of 
Phnme,  one  of  whom  was  sumamed  Claiuilegos 
■id  the  other  Saperdium ;  and  according  to  Hero- 
frii  (fBiif )  ilMMa  aaia  ■liii  fan,  iiiii  the  Thespian, 
■ad  tbe  otlwr  snmnmed  Septus.  The  Thespian 
Phryne,  howcTer,  is  the  only  one  of  whom  we  have 
msccoont.  (Athen.  xiii.  pp.  .590,  591,  558,  c. 
*>*.  ^  58S,  b.c  585,  e.  f. ;  Aelian,  T.  //.  ix.  32  ; 
Aldphroo,  j^.  L  31  i  Piin.  //.  M  xxxir.  8.  s.  19. 
1 10;  Pnport  ii  <  t  Jaaaha,  ML  Mm.  ^  Hi. 
If  18,  &e.  36,  &c) 

PHftY'NICHUSJV^'Xo')*  »  Athenian 
pMari^Ai  MS  af  Steatoaides  (SchoL  adidtMopi. 

313).  In  B.  r.  4 12  he  was  sent  out  with  two 
ctbm  in  fommand  of  a  fleet  of  40  ahips  to  tbe 
•Msf  ArfalfiMr.  Tha  tnapa  aaeaaiped  in  tha 

V:r;  ry  of  Miletus.  A  battle  ensued  in  which 
t^  Athenians  wero  Ttetorioaa.  A  Peloponnesion 
Im  laving  arrived  soon  after,  the  oolkagiMs  of 
Plirynichtts  were  for  risking  an  engagement,  from 
PhrjBichaa  (wisely,  as  Thncydides  thinks) 
^ImM  them  (Thuc.  viii  25,  27,  &c).  In 
411.  vhen  piiniwah  vara  made  to  the  Athenians 
MSsmoi  on  the  pnrt  of  AVihiadf^s,  who  oifered  to 
•tew  for  ill  em  Persiiui  aid  it  an  oligarchy  were 
MtaLliihed  instead  af  a  dMMaoMj,  Phi^^ehos 
•fi-n  otfcrtd  some  sn'raclou's  advice,  pointing  out 
(he  (Uogen  into  which  such  .a  course  would  plunge 
^l(**  lad  aipanriaf  his  belief  tbat  A  lei  blades 
not  at  heart  more  fritridly  to  nn  oligarchy 
^^J^j  deauKcac^and  his  doubts  as  to  his 

A*  f»'b(«r  mmb.  rs  of  the  oligarchical  faction,  how- 
blighted  hu  advice,  and  sent  a  depatation  to 
^[licm.  PhrynklMn,li«r{af  ibrkiattfeCjriaflaM 
•^bisdes  should  bo  r.-ston  d,  ficnt  a  letter  to 
^s^ocha%  iafiMmiog  him  of  the  machinatiooa  of 
Aa^yac&aa  beti^ad  tha 


tion  to  Tissaphemes  and  AlciLiadea,  and  the  latter 
complained  to  his  Mends  in  the  Athenian  amia* 
ment  of  the  treason  of  Phrynichus.  and  demanded 
that  be  should  be  put  to  death.  Thiriwall  (vol.  iv. 
pu  84)  ia  ataloM  to  daelda  viMlier  the  eondnct  of 
Phrynichus  upon  this  occasion  was  the  result  of  a 
blind  want  of  caution,  ar  a  bold  and  subtle  arti/ice. 
Ha  wrote  agaia  to  Aii^TMluH^  oflMag  to  betray 
the  Athenian  armament  into  his  hands,  and  l)efore 
the  letter  of  Akibiadee,  to  wheea  Astyochua  again 
ihawad  tta  loMar  af  Mtfyoidiai,  who  wnt  a 
fresh  charge  agninnt  Phrynichu«,  could  reach  tha 
Atheniana,  Phrynichus  warned  tbe  Athenians  that 
die  ameiy  were  preparing  to  surprise  their  encamp* 
mmt.  By  these  means  he  made  it  appear  that 
the  charges  of  Alcibiades  were  groundless,  and 
preferred  against  him  oat  of  personal  enmity. 
Soon  afterwards  PifalBdir,  vishug  to  get  Phry- 
nichus out  of  the  way,  procured  his  reml.  In  the 
subsequent  jprogress  of  the  oligarchical  mtrigues, 
when  tha  ahgarchicol  faction  found  thai  tha  hapea 
held  out  to  them  by  Alcibiades  were  groundless, 
and  that  they  could  get  on  better  without  him 
than  with  him,  Phrynichus  again  joined  them,  and, 
in  conjunction  with  Antiphon,  Pei*,'inder,  and 
Thenunrienes,  took  a  prominent  nart  in  tlie  revolu* 
tioB  iHikh  iHMd  fa  tfw  calridiifaMBt  «r  tha  oli- 
garchy of  the  Four  Tltnidred.  When,  on  the 
junction  effsctod  between  Alribiadea  and  the 


counselled  the  oligarchs  to  make  the  beet 
th^  ooaU  with  their  aati^onists,  Phr}  nichns 
ona  of  the  ftraaoat  to  oownng  every  thing  of  the 
kind,  and  with  Antiphon  and  ten  others  was 
sent  to  Sparta  to  neootiato  a  peace.  On  his  return 
he  was  assassinated  in  the  agora  by  a  young 
AthMdBBi  who  was  assisted  by  an  Aigive.  Tha 
former  escaped,  but  the  latter  was  seized  and  put 
to  the  torture.  It  appeared  that  tbe  assassination 
was  the  result  of  a  conspiracy  among  thoee  op* 
pcod  to  the  oligarchs,  and  the  latter  found  it  the 
most  prudent  plan  not  to  pursue  the  inveat^gation 
(Thae.  viii.  48,  50,  &c  54,  68,  90,  92).  Lyw 
cnrg;us  (adv.  l^ocr.  p.  217,  ed.  Reiske)  gives  a 
different  accouDt  of  his  assassination.  [C.  P.  M.1 
PHRT'NICHU8(Mi^),Htoiary.   1.  Tha 

fion  of  Polyphradnion  (or,  according  to  others,  of  Mi- 
nyrw),  an  Athenian,  was  (me  of  the  poeta  to  whom 
tta  invention  af  tragedy  it  aeeribed:  ha  it  nid  to 
have  been  the  disvciple  of  Thespis  (Suid.  s.  a).  He 
iaalso  spoken  of  as  before  Aeschylus  (Schol.  ta  Ari^ 
fofk.  Am.  941).  He  it  mentioned  by  the  chrono- 
graphers  as  flourishing  at  01.  74,  a.c.  483  (CyrilL 
Jm/km.  i.  p.  13,  b.  ;  Euseb.  Chrxm.  t.  a,  1534; 
Clinton,  F.  IL  $.  a.).  He  gained  his  first  tragic 
vietacy  in  01.  67,  b.c.  51 1  (Suid.  t,v.y,  twen^ 
four  yearn  after  Thespis  (b.c,  535),  twelve  years 
after  Choenlufi  (b.  c.  523),  and  twelve  years  before 
Aeschylus  (a.  c.  499 ) ;  and  his  but  in  01.  78, 
B.  c.  476,  on  which  occasion  Themistocles  was 
his  ehora^,  and  recorded  the  event  by  an  in- 
scription (Plut.  Tkmmd.  8)l  Phryaiehat  arati, 
therefore,  have  tlouri-ihod  at  least  35  years.  lie 
probablv  went,  like  other  poeta  of  the  age,  to  the 
court  or  Riera,  and  thtia  died ;  Ibr  tha  atoteaient 
of  the  anonymous  writer  on  Comedy,  in  his  rucount 
of  Phrynichus,  the  oomie  poet  (p.  29  k  that  Phry- 
nidraa,  A»mm  t/Pkmimm,  &d  kSicUy.evi. 
dently  refers  pro{)orly  to  <ha  twgit  paat,ta  aiMiiaial 
of  his  &ther*s  name. 
In  aU  tha  ateoantt  of  tha  riaa  and  deveh^maii 
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of  tragedy,  the  chief  piace  tAerThespis  ii  wrfpied 
to  Plirynichas.  The  external  and  mechanical  im- 
provenMatt  in  the  dmma  are  indeed  ascribed  to 
•idt  of  the  great  trngc  diana  who  lived  at  the  end 
of  tlM  nxth  and  beginning  of  the  fifth  centuriea 
B.  c,  namely,  ( "hoprihis  Phrynichua,  Pratinaj,  and 
Acachylus  ;  nnd  there  might  well  be  doubts  on 
such  matters,  as  ererj  fofmal  improTonent  made 
by  either  of  these  poets  must,  of  iieopssity,  have 
been  adopted  by  the  others  ;  so  tliat  the  tragedy 
which  Phrynichas  exhibited  im  B.  0.  476,  ufu'r 
the  introduction  of  those  iniprovcments  which  are 
usually  ascribed  to  Aeschylus,  must  have  been 
altogether  a  difinnl  Uad  flif  drama  from  that  with 
which  he  pained  his  first  prize  in  li.r.  511.  Of 
•uch  invenuoiu,  the  oae  ascribed  to  Phrynichas  is 
tho  fattaodiielioa  of  nnikt  representing  female 
jMTMiiis  ill  the  drama.  But  thoRe  improvements 
which  are  ascribed  apeeiaUj  to  Fhiyuichus  affect 
tho  internal  poetiod  duowiler  of  tto  dnma,  and 
ontitle  him  to  be  considered  :is  the  real  inventor  of 
tagedy,  an  honour  which  the  ancients  were  in 
doubt  whether  to  assign  to  him  or  to  Thespis  ( Plato, 
Mmn,  p,  821).  For  the  light,  ludicrous,  Baocba- 
Balian  stories  of  the  latter,  ne  substituted  regular 
and  serious  subjects,  tjiken  either  from  the  heroic 
age,  or  the  heroic  deeds  which  illustrated  the 
history  of  liis  own  time.  In  these  he  aimed,  not 
so  much  to  amuM!  the  audience  as  to  move  their 
passions  ;  and  to  powerful  was  the  efiect  of  his 
tragedy  on  the  capture  of  Miletus,  that  the  audience 
burst  into  tears,  and  fined  the  poet  u  thousand 
diachmae,  because  ho  had  osUliited  the  luflferings 
of  a  kindred  jM»op1e,  and  even  passed  a  law  that  no 
one  should  ever  again  make  use  of  that  drama 

SNd.fL21).  It  hM  been  nppOMd  bf  ioino 
dM  nbjeeta  dUMen  by  Phrynir]in<;,  and  his 
mode  of  tranDg  them,  may  have  been  influeuced 
by  the  iwtBt  pBhUestioR,  under  the  euo  of  Pdrio* 
tratuB,  of  the  collected  poems  of  Homer  ;  which 
poems,  in  feet,  Aristotle  regards  as  the  source  of 
the  first  idea  of  tragedy.  Aeschylus,  the  great 
iiucces»or  of  Phrynichus,  used  to  acknowledge  his 
olili:^Mtioii4  to  Homer,  b^  Mving  that  big  tragedies 
were  only  rtfidxil  tSv  Oii^pov  ft^yikmp  iwirmv. 
(Ath.  viii.  p.  348.) 

In  the  poetry  of  the  drama,  aUo,  Phrynichus 
made  very  great  improvements.  To  the  light  nii- 
Detic  chorus  of  Thespis  he  added  the  sublime 
music  of  the  dithyrambic  chorusses  ;  and  the  effect 
of  this  alteration  must  have  been  tu  expel  from  the 
ehoras  andi  of  the  former  element,  and  to  cause  a 
better  armngemeiU  of  the  parts  which  were  assigned 
respectively  to  the  chorua  aud  the  actor.  We  have 
alraaieni  to  dw  oolBno  gnndeor,  and  the 

aweot  haniumy  of  his  chonil  pongs.  AristoplKines 
mm  than  once  contxasts  these  ancient  and  beauti- 
ftd  nelodioB  with  iIm  hmhred  nAMmonta  of  kter 
poeU  {Av.  743,  re.7>.  210,  in^.  Ran.  911,  1294, 
rAeMi.  164  }  comp.  SchoL  oij  Aw.  and  a(<  Aws«  fi4l)  j 
tome  writer*  aaeribe  to  Phrynidiui  tho  «Ddoiit 
hymn  to  Pallas  which  Aristophanes  refers  to  as  a 
model  of  the  old  poetry  {Nuk  964  ;  comp.  Lam- 
FROCLEs)  ;  and  his  were  among  the  paeans  which 
it  was  customary  to  sing  at  the  close  of  banquets 
and  of  sacrifices  ( Ikxle,  QetcL  d.  HMm.  DickUumat^ 
Tol.  ii  pL  1,  p.  70). 

Phirnidma  ■nP**'*  inoiwTer  to  have  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  dance?  of  the  chorus  ; 
and  there  is  an  epigram  ascribed  to  him,  cele- 
taidigUi  ddU  ia  ttt  InvMdoB  of  figm  (Fiat 


Symjm.  iiL  9).  SddM  alio  says  thid  fco  Compoied 

pyrrhic  dances  (s.r.). 

In  the  drama  of  Phrynichus,  however,  the  cboiuo 
still  retained  the  principal  place,  and  it  was  re- 
lenrod  fir  Aeachylus  and  Sophocles  to  bring  the 
dialogue  and  action  into  their  due  position.  Thn^ 
Aristophanes,  while  atUicking  Aeschylus  for  this 
very  fault,  intimates  that  it  was  a  remnant  of  the 
drama  of  Phrynichus  {lian.  906,  &c.)  ;  and  one  of 
the  problems  of  Aristotle  is,  ^  \V1^  were  the  poets 
of  the  age  of  Phrynichus  mote  lyno  than  du  later 
tragedians  ?"  to  which  his  answer  is  that  the  lyric 
parts  were  much  more  extensive  than  the  narrative 
in  their  tragedies.   (/Vo6.  xix.  31.) 

Of  the  several  plays  of  Phrj-nichus  we  have  rcry 
little  information.  Suidai,  who  (aa  in  other  in- 
•tancee)  hao  two  arddeo  upon  luoi,  detivwl,  no 
doubt,  from  different  sources,  gives  the  following 
titles: — UKwptiviiu  (or  IWwftav^  Paua.  x.  31.  § 
2),  fdyimruH^  *Ajmdsir,  "AXaiyerra',  'As^roSw  4 
Aitfi/cr,  A/kcuoi  ^  Utpuou  ^  1,vvBwkoi,  AokuS*!:, 
*Ay2^fi48a,  'Hfryi^yn,  and  "hKuats  VltXr^aitev  (or 
MiAi^otf  ftUMTtf).  The  last  of  these  pbys,  which 
has  already  been  refimed  to,  must  have  be^  acted 
after  B.  c.  494,  the  year  in  which  Miletus  ««a 
taken  bv  the  Persians.  Suidas  omits  one  of  hie 
most  edabrated,  and  apparently  one  of  hio  bcaa 
plays  namely,  the  /'/('»•« ^wtr,  wliich  had  for  its 
subject  the  defeat  of  tiiu  I'ersian  invaders,  and  to 
which  Aoe^yku  is  said  by  an  ancient  writer  to 
have  been  greatly  indebted  in  his  !'<  rs^ie  (Arffnnu 
in  Ae^.  I 'en.).  The  conjecture  of  Beutley  scema 
very  probable,  that  thia  was  the  play  with  wliidk 
Phrynichus  gained  his  last  recorded  victory,  with 
Tbraustocles  for  his  choragus.  PbiyQichus  had  a 
eon,  PoiyphiedBuni,  who  wet  alao  •  tragic  poeC 
(Fabric.  Bibl.  Crarr.  vol.  it.  pb  816;  Bentley,  Am- 
meer  to  BovAi;  Weicker,  Dk  Chrmk.  Thy.  ppw  18, 
127  I  IfaUer ;  Bode ;  Bemhardy.) 

8.  A  tragic  actor,  son  of  Chorocles,  whom  Suidaa 
confounds  with  the  great  tragic  poet,  but  who  ia 
distinguiahed  from  him  by  a  scholiast  on  Aria- 
tophanes  {Av.  750),  who  mentions  four  Phrynichi, 
the  tragic  poet,  the  tragic  actor,  the  comic  poet,  and 
a  general.  This  actor  is  ao  doubt  the  person 
wluMB  dancing  is  ridimlod  Iqr  Aristophanes  in  pas- 
sages which  Bentley  erroneously  n  krit  >1  t.<  the 
tragic  poet  {I'esp.  1481,  1515).  He  is  aUo  n.eii- 
tioned  by  Andocides  aa  #pdwxo^  ^  ipxV<^<it*^ftfos 
(De  Afpf.  p.  24)  ;  and  an  attack  in  the  Claifh  of 
Aristoplianes  (1U92),  on  the  tragic  actors  of  tho 
dav  is  ezphuned  by  the  sehBliart  at  referring  to 
Phrynichus.  (SeoMdDak%£fiU.a«.  Gm.Gmu 
pp.  US,  149.) 

3.  Acenie  poot  of  tho  OM  Comody  (ydr  |gi8ee 
ripuv  TTjy  ipxalois  icw/xA^tas),  \vas,  according  to 
the  most  probable  statement,  the  son  of  £unonud«a 
(Schd.ad  JfMC^AaaU).  Re  fint  ezhibited, 
according  to  Suidas,  in  01.  8G,  d.  c.  4r,5,  where, 
however,  wo  ahould  perhaps  read  OL  87,  for  the 
anouymuns  wiilsr  on  CSomiedy  (p.  29)  places  him, 
with  Eupolis,  at  01.  87. 3,  a  c.  429  (Clinton,  F.  //. 
sub  ann.).  Nothing  more  is  known  of  the  life  of 
Phrynichus,  for  the  statement  of  the  anonymous 
writer,  that  he  died  in  Sicily,  refers,  in  all  proba- 
bility, to  the  tragic  poet  (see  above),  and  the  story 
of  a  scholiast  (ad  Arittoph.  Han.  7U0)  about  his 
being  elected  a  general,  is  an  error  which  has  been 
sufficiently  exposed  by  Reiitley  and  Meineke. 

Phrynichus  was  ranked  by  the  gnunmaiians 
•BWBg  the  aoet  diednieidwj  poale  of  the  Oli 
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(Anoo.  tie  Com.  p.  and  the  elegance 
«f  Us  aztaot  fr^finenU  nutain  this 
jifiiirTOent.  Aristophanes,  indeed,  attacks  him,  to- 
gmiux  with  tttha  comic  poetk  for  the  tue  of  low 
mk  •bnbleMMBsrj  (  Am.  14\  bnttlw  MhoUMt 
on  tbe  passacc*  asserts  that  there  was  nothing  of 
tbe  Mct  in  his  extant  plays.  He  WM  alao  duumMl 
widi  corrupting  both  language  and  miNiind  wHh 
..-  ..ri'.rn  ;  the  last  of  thoxc  chargn  VBS  hrought 
againftt  him  bj  the  comic  poet  UeatSfUU,  in  his 
♦yiifiyii  (QMadAridapL  Le^nAAn.  750). 
TImc  aoGOflrtioiM  are  probably  to  be  regarded  rather 
M  bdicatioiis  of  the  height  to  which  the  rivalry  of 
the  conic  poets  was  earned,  than  u  the  statement 
ef  actasl  truths.  We  find  Biqnlis  alio  chained  by 
Aristophanes  with  plagiarisms  from  Phrynichus 
(SnL  5o3).  On  the  subject  of  metre,  we  are  in- 
fmed  that  Phiyuidius  inrentad  tiM  Jonic  a  Mi- 
•m  GUalecdc  verse,  which  was  named  after  him 
(Mahoa  Victor,  p.  '2Si2,  Putsch  ;  HephaesU  p.  67, 
OhC):  aboot  another  metre,  the  TrinidoM^  there 
is  tome  doubt  (»ee  Meineke,  pp.  150,  151).  His 
hagaage  is  generally  terse  and  elegant,  bat  he 
MMlBMa  Mas  wda  ef  peculiar  Bwinaliwp  (Ms^ 
151).  The  cclehrated  grammarian,  Didy- 
Alsjumdria,  wrote  commentaries  on  Phry* 
ii(lMM,«a»«f  wUeh,  endiaKp^M^  isqiioCedby 
Athenaeas  (tx.  }u  371.  f.). 

The  miHtWi  of  his  comedies  is  stated  by  the 
aseaynoaa  wiHar  an  csnedy  (p.  34 )  at  ten  ;  and 
Suidat  gives  the  same  ntunber  of  titles,  namely, 
'Cft^rm  Kiws,  K^rat,  KmttaffTttly 
Tj^yM  4  *Aw«A«^poi,  Mei^perer, 
lUrnit,  npodarpiai,  the  subjects  of  which  are 
faDy  discussed  by  Meineke.  The  Vlovirpowos  was 
acted,  with  the  JJirds  of  Aristophanes  and  the  Ckh 
■Miss  of  Ameipstas,  in  OL  91.  2,  B.C.  414,  and 
t'Htsined  the  third  prize  ;  and  the  MoOo-eu  was 
scted,  with  the  Frofft  of  Aristophanes  and  the  Chvf- 
Fba  ef  Plaaa»  te  OL  93.  3,  a.  c.  4Ui,nd  obtained 
the  second  prize.  (Fabric.  DifJ.  Oraec.  vol.  ii.  pp. 
483,  484  i  Meineke,  Frag.  Com.  Grate  toL  i.  pp. 
I4f-1M,  fi.  pp.  MO-«M  f  BmsIe,  ^ 

JtL  Ant  pp.  .'{66,  kc.)  tf.&J 
PHRYNIS.  IFhrvnsis.] 
PHBTNISCUS  (♦pvr((nr«t>,  an  AcImwbd,w1m 

Vaa engaged  in  theexp<-dition  of  Cyrus  the  V(nii).r<  r. 
Wtea  ths  Cyreans  had  been  decciTed  by  the  ad- 
^nlanr  Ceeiatadas  at  Bynntjom,  b.  c.  400,  Phry- 
nikcus  was  one  of  those  who  advised  that  they 
ilmdd  enter  the  service  of  Seuthes,  the  Odrysian 
PRoee,  who  wanted  their  aid  for  the  recovery  of 
sia  dsainions.    We  find  Phryniseas  afterwards, 
tofrther  with  Timasion  and  Cleanor,  joining  cor- 
'•sUy  with  Xenophon  in  his  endeavour  to  obtain 
teiSsMhes  the  pay  that  was  due,  and  so  baffling 
4e  attempt  of  Heracleides  of  Maroneia  to  divide 
theGretk  generals  (Xen.  Amb.  vii.  2.  §§  1,  2,  5. 
H  4.  10).   [HxKiicLnDn,  No  16.]       [E.  ?I] 
PIIRYNNIS  i*pvyvii),  or  PHRYNIS  (♦pv- 
i^'),  a  celebrated  dithjrambic  poet,  of  the  time  of 
^  Pflnrnnnssiaii  war,  waa  a  aalha  of  MylfliM, 
Wt  flourishrd  at  Athens.     His  father's  name 
iMBs  to  have  been  Camon,  or  Cambon,  but  the 
^  km  ii  tai7  dovbdbl    Respecting  Mi  own 
nsrae.  also,  there  is  a  doubt,  but  the  form  /'hrynnis 
» thefnaine  Aeolic  fonn.    He  belonged  to  the 
sdMal  of  dtharoedie  mveic,  having fieen 
i^«tnictod  by  Aristodeitus,  a  musidaa  of  the  time 
^  ^  Persian  wars,  who  chiimed  a  lineal  descent 
Tefpsndec.  Bdoie  lecetTing  the  inatnictioiM 
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of  this  musician,  rhrynnis  had  been  a  flute-player, 
which  may  partly  account  for  the  liberties  he  toak 
with  the  nnuic  of  the  cithara.  His  innovations, 
edeminacies,  and  irigidness  are  rejieatedly  attacked 

«fo  Mus.  p.  1146  ;  Meineke,  Fratj.  Com.  Crmc.  vol. 
iL  p.  326,  &c)  and  Aristophanes  {Nvb.  971,  comp. 
8dmL\  Among  the  Inaofarioui  wMdl  ho  ii  said 
to  have  made,  was  the  addition  of  two  strings  to 
the  heptachord  ;  and  Plutarch  relates  that,  whiB 
bo  wwt  to  Sputa,  the  Ephenoal  df  two  of  Ilia 
nine  strings,  only  leaving  him  the  choice,  whether 
he  would  sacrifioB  the  two  lowest  or  the  two  highest. 
The  whole  story,  however,  is  doubtful ;  for  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  nnmber  of  strings  had  been 
increased  at  an  earlier  period.  ( For  a  fuller  dis- 
cussion of  his  musical  inuovatious,  sec  Schmidt, 
Dithyramb,  pp.  89 — 95.) 

Phrynnis  was  the  first  who  gained  the  victory  in 
the  musical  contests  established  by  Pericles,  in 
connection  with  the  Panathenaie  fsstival  (Schol.  mI 
An'ntup/i.  A'tti.  /.  t'.),  probably  in  a  c  44!)  (Mliller, 
G'esck.  J.  GriecL  LUL  voL  iL  p.  2861.  lie  was 
one  of  the  inatoMMa  of  TiaottMii^  WM^  koiiifii^ 
defeated  him  on  one  occasion.  (MoBai^iLAi)  [P*&1 

PUKYNON.  [ALCABUft] 

PHRTNON,  a  atataaiy,  wlnm  Pliny  roenlinM 
as  the  disciple  of  Poly cleitua,  and  who  must,  there* 
fore,  have  Uved  about  &  c  408.  His  country  la 
not  ■wailhiiadi  {B-N,  sadf.  &  i^  19  ;  respect- 
ing the  toM  indiwf  aee  TUandi,  Epocht  n^  p. 
276.1  [P.S.J 

PHRYNUS,  artists.  1.  A  Greek  statuary, 
whose  name  is  only  known  by  an  inscription  in 
ancient  characters,  on  a  small  bronze  figure  foniid 
at  Locri.  (Visconti,  Mus.  Ftu-Ckm.  vol.  iv.  pi. 
xlix.  p.  06.) 

"2,  A  maker  of  vase*,  whose  name  occurs  on  a 
To-se  of  an  ancient  style,  found  at  Vulci,  and  now 
in  the  coUietioiioriLDnmd.  Tht  iaiariplkniB 
asfiiUows: 

♦PVNOlEnOIEpaiXAIFBllBN. 

(Raool-BoohatlB^  Xatkv  4  ML  Mam,  p.  ^n.  2d 

ed.)  lP.b.J 
PHTHIA  (*0{ay.  I.  A  daogikter  ef  AnpUen 

and  Niolu".    (.Afx.llotl.  iii.     §  C.) 

2.  The  beloved  of  ApoUo,  hj  whom  she  became 
the  aaodier  of  Doma,  Loedoeni,  and  Polypoetes. 
(ApoUod.  i.  7.  §  G  ;  comp.  ABTOLva) 

3.  The  name  in  some  traditions  given  to  the 
uiialiMs  of  Amyntor.  (Tieti.  ad  Lye.  421  ;  comp. 
Phoknix,  No.  2.)  I  \,.  s.  1 

PHTHIA  (♦0fo).  1.  A  daughter  of  Mcuon  of 
Pharsalus,  the  Thessalian  hipp;»rch  LMknon,  No. 
4],  and  wife  of  Aeactdea,  king  of  Epeinis,  by  whom 
she  became  the  mother  of  tin-  relchratcd  Pyrrbtis, 
as  well  as  of  two  daughters  :  Dkiuajicua,  the  wife 
of  Denaiijiu  PdiaeBetit  and  TMha,  ef 
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nothing  more  is  known  (Plut.  Pyrrlu  1).  Her 
portrait  i*  foand  on  Aome  of  the  coin*  if  htr  MB 
Pjrrrhus.    (Eckhcl.  vol.  ii.  p.  170.) 

2.  A  daught«r  of  Aiexander  II.,  king  of  Epeirus, 
vho  mw  nunied  to  DwMlriM  11^  king  of  Mace- 
doniiL  The  match  was  aimn^cd  by  her  mother 
OljBiptaa,  who  was  dMUOtu  of  thus  aecuring  the 
powtrfal  awlrtaiw  •f  tiM  Maoedonlaa  king  to 
wpport  herMlf  on  the  throne  of  Rpeirua  after  the 
dnth  of  Alexander.  (Jiu^  zxriiL  1.)  r£.H.B.J 

PHTHIU8  (*9Un).  1.  A  mb  af  iMIon  by 
Lnrissa,  from  whom  I'hthia  in  Thr-saly  \v:i«s  said 
to  have  derived  iu  name.  (£u»uuh.  ad  JJom.  n. 
890;  DHnyt.L17.) 

2.  OMoTlteaoMafl^cMa  (Apollod.  iii.  8. 
1 1.)  [L.  SO 

PHURNES,  JOANNE&  [Joannbs,  No. 
lOl.J 

PHURNTJTUS  (♦owprorfrof),  it  no  other  than 
L.  Annaoiis  Coniutus  fCoRNUTi  s,  p.  859],  whose 
Myt)ioli)<riral  treatise  was  finit  published  under  this 
name,  by  Aldus,  Venice,  1.505,  with  the  <ilias,  how- 
ever, of  Corautut.  He  is  also  called  noKvStvic^f 
^mifmintt  and  Oesner  says  that  a  treatiae  under 
thiB  name,  treating  of  the  laboura  of  Hennilf*,  wa< 
extant  in  hit  time  in  one  of  the  Venetian  libranes 
(FdMteu  ML  ^  iii.  pu  556).  W^fnoa- 
cribo  tbe  title  of  the  last  coition  of  this  work, 
from  Eoffelmann't  BiUiothaoa :  Phamatot  (s.  Cor- 
■ttlaa)  L  Aaatam,  DeN«lamI>MM«i  «c  aehadb 
J.  Bnpt.  d'AuRse  de  Villoison  rccenii.  comnifnta* 
tSaqne  instr.  FriiL  Ohkmhmm.  Adiecta  est  J.  de 
ViDaieoB  de  TiMologta  Phydca  StoieoroM  een- 
BentAt.  Oottingae."  1844.  [W.  M.O.] 

PHYA.     fPKISI8TRATU8»  p.  170,  a.J 

PHY  LAC  US  (♦wXoaof).  I.  A  son  of  Deion 
Mid  Diomede,  was  married  to  Periclymene  or 
Ctywne,  the  dauphtrr  of  Minyas,  by  whom  he 
Iteaane  the  fiitherof  Iphicliis  and  Alciniede  (Horn. 
//.  it  705  ;  Apollo<L  1.  D.  §§  4,  12  ).  He  was  be- 
lieved to  Ik-  the  founder  of  the  town  of  Pliylace,  in 
Tbesaaly  (EusUith.  a</  Horn.  p.  '.V2S).  The  patro- 
Bymic  Phyhceis  is  applied  to  hi«  daughter  Ald- 
mede  (ApoUon.  Rhod.  i.  47),  and  his  descendants, 
Pbylacus,  Iphidus,  and  Protesiiaus  are  called 
Pkyiaddea.  (Hem.  A  B.  70ft «  PNpevl.  i  19  ; 
«Oinp.  Ilnni.  Od.  XV.  231.) 

2.  A  son  of  Jphklus,  and  grandson  of  No.  1. 
(BafladL  «f  Btm.  I.  e.) 

3.  \  Delphian  hero,  to  whom  a  sanctuary  was 
dedicated  at  DeiphL  (Pans.  x.  22.  i  3,  8.  |  4  ; 
Hcfod.  S0*) 

4.  A  Trojan,  wlw  «M  Ij  Lsitus.  (Horn. 
IL  xvi.  181.)  [L.  &J 

PHTLARCHUS  (««(Aapx<»).  1.  AaMifVof 
CaatBfipft  in  SicUf ,  ftaadind  hf  Ymm  (Gfo. 
Terr.  iv.  12,  23.) 

2.  Of  Halus.  ukcn  by  the  piratoi  off  tht  eoast 
«f  Sicily.  (Cic.  Verr.  x.  34,  46.) 

PHVLAUCHUS  (♦rfAa^x«»)»  »  Orwk  histo- 
rical writer,  waft  a  contemporary  of  Atatos.  The 
Bff—  it  ssneCimes  wiittsn  ^Oarduu^  but  there 
is  no  reason  to  adopt  the  sopporition  of  Wytten- 
boch  (ad  Plut.  de  h.  ei  Otir.  p.  21 1 ),  that  there 
wen  two  difiiBfent  writers,  one  named  Phyiarckui 
and  the  other  Philarchus.  His  birthplace  is 
doubtful  We  learn  from  Suida*  {t.  v.)  that  three 
dHfemrt  eMstan  mentionad  as  his  mtive  place, 
Athens,  Naucratis  in  Egypt,  or  Sicyon  ;  but  as 
Atheuaeus  calls  him  (ii.  p.  68,  c^  an  Athenian  or 
Waamtian,  we  may  hm  <ht  mtm 
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of  the  question.  We  may  therefore  conclude  thai 
1m  was  bom  either  at  Athens  or  NaocMtM  t 
it  is  probable  that  tht-  latter  wan  his  native  toi 
and  that  he  aiterw;irds  removed  to  Atiiens, 
he  spent  the  greater  part  of  hia  Vh, 
the  date  of  Phylarchu*  there  is  less  uncertainty.  We 
learn  from  Polybius  (ii.  66)  that  Pby larch ua  waa 
a  contemponiy  of  Atttns,  and  gave  m  aeSBMit  «C 
the  same  events  as  the  latter  did  in  his  hi&tory. 
Aratos  died  b.  o.  21S,  and  hk  work  ended  at  a.  c 
SM  {  W9  Mi^  AaraAn  P^'"''  Phjlaidraa  §^  abaw 
ac.  215. 

The  credit  of  Phylarcbus  as  an  historian  is 
fvlMMMtly  aitMkad  by  Poiybios  (ii  56,  &c.), 
who  charges  him  with  fal^ifyin(^  history  through 
his  partiality  to  Cleouenes,  and  his  hatred  againat 
Aiatns  and  tha  Aekaaana.  The  accusation  ia 
probably  not  nnSMMdad,  but  it  might  be  retorted 
with  equal  justice  upon  Polybius,  who  has  fallen 
into  the  opposite  error  of  exai^gerating  the  metita 
of  Aahu  and  hia  ftttf^  and  depreciating  CiiO 
roenea,  whom  he  has  certainly  both  misrepre- 
sented and  misunderstood.  (Comp.  Niebuhr, 
Kleim  SdmfUn^  vol.  i.  p.  270,  note.)  Th* 
ncnisation  of  Polybius  is  repented  bv  Plutarch 
{AnU.  iiK).  but  it  comes  with  rather  a  bad  giaca 
from  the  latter  writer,  aiaea  Am  «m  te  lltdt 
donbt,  as  Luclit  hris  s!)<>wn,  that  Ua  HwMttf  Agis 
and  Cleomenes  are  taken  ahnail  Mtlralf  from 
Ph7kadhM»  ta  whan  W  ia  Bkavlaa  Mebtod  fcr 

tha  latter  part  of  his  lifi-  of  Pyrrhus.  The  vivid 
and  graphic  style  of  Phjlarchus,  of  which  we  shall 
say  a  frv  w«Bda  below,  was  well  svHed  to  Ptn- 

tarch's  purpoaik  It  has  likewise*  been  remarked 
by  Heeren  {Chmmmt.  Soda,  GoUitig.  vol  xt.  pp. 
185,  &c.),  that  Trt^  Pompeius  took  from  Phy- 
larchus  that  portion  of  his  work  which  treated  of 
the  same  times  as  were  contained  in  the  history  of 
Phyhtfchus.  That  Plutarch  and  Trogus  borrowed 
alMMl  the  Tery  worda  of  Phylarcbus,  appears  from 
a  coraparison  tt  JMtb»  zsfiii.  4^  with  Pfattucfa^ 
CU«m.  29. 

The  style  of  Phylarchus  is  also  strongly  oen« 
Rured  by  Polybius  (/.  c),  who  blames  him  for 
writing  history  for  the  purpose  of  effect,  and  for 
seeking  to  harrow  up  the  feelingi  «f  hia  Mdon  by 
the  narrative  of  deeds  of  violence  and  horror. 
This  charge  ia  to  some  extent  sapported  by  the 
fiagoMBls  «r  hb  w«ik  wkiA  havt  eoma  dawn  to 

us  ;  but  whether  he  dc'.i'rvcs  all  the  r<  prclicnsion 
which  Polybius  has  bestowed  upon  him  may  wail 
be  qnealieiMd,  afawa  tiia  wiipustieil  tharselaf  ef 
this  great  historian'*  mind  would  not  enable  him 
to  fiMi  much  sympathy  with  a  writer  like  Pby- 
liMhaa,  who  nsna  to  hare  poasesssd  no  smaH 
flhne  of  imagination  and  £sncy.  It  would  appaw 
that  the  style  of  Phylarchus  was  too  ambitious  ; 
it  was  oratorical,  and  perhaps  declamatory  ;  but  at 
tha  same  time  it  was  lively  and  attractive,  and 
brought  the  events  of  the  history  vividly  before 
the  reader's  mind.  He  was,  however,  very  neg- 
ligent in  the  arrangement  of  his  words,  as  Diony- 
sius  has  Wffl-rirari.  (Dioou^  Dt  Oiwyis.  Fariw 
c  4.) 

The  foUowim  rfx  worictam  ■Mrihaled  to  Phy>- 

krchus  by  Suidas:  — 

1.  'lirrofHcu,  in  28  books,  of  which  we  hare 
almdjr  spoken,  and  which  «wa  hjr  ftr  tha  mat 

important  of  his  writings.  This  work  is  tha 
described  by  Suidas: — **  Tha  expedition  of  Pvi>> 

«h»        ^riHt  FMoMWMw  iB  m 
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'i'  ;  OiS  it  rnTnr<»  down  to  Ptolcmneos  who 
wtt  filiti  BBei]getes»  and  to  tb^^end  of  iBere* 

tim,  agaiust  whom  Antigonus  inade  war."  When 
S»dM  entidca  it  the  expedition  of  Pyrrhoa, 
Ac."  be  nrarelj  deacribea  the  firrt  •vent  in  the 
wk.  Th«  expedition  of  Pynhue  into  Pelo- 
ponoMos  was  in  B.  c.  272  ;  the  death  of  Cleo- 
ekucs  in  b.  c  2*20 :  the  work  therefore  embraced 
a  foM  «f  fiftf-two  years.  From  MBM  tf  the 
fragiBents  of  the  work  which  have  been  preserrcd 
(e.  g.  Athen.  Tiii.  p.  SM^  a,  xii.  p.  539,  b),  it  hac 
been  conjeelHnd  uf  MM  aMdini  vntan  tkat 
Pbykrchuft  commenced  at  an  earlier  period,  per- 
bpi  aft  cttiy  aa  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great ; 
lit  MMt  iligi— einni  en  earlier  eventa  wiifiAmtify 
\\\^  h>ytn  introduced  by  Phy  larch  us,  wo  an?  not 
■irtuitcd  in  n^eetistg  the  expreaa  testimony  of 
MIm.  A$1kt  m  w  ma  judge  tnm  1h»  fng- 
irrz-v  the  work  gave  the  hibtory  not  only  of 
(ireeoe  and  MawdoniBi  bat  likewise  of  AiST^ 
Cnvne,  and  Ifcs  •AnraMlei  of  tiM  tinw  %  ana  is 
Dsrnting  the  history  of  Greece,  Phylarchus  paid 
ittticafau'  attention  to  that  of  Cleomenes  and  the 
lawwiawanniena.  The  fiagmentt  are  given  in 
•r  LhK  BMm  «d  Ml&r  cMtd 


I  Ti  Kara  roy  *ArrUixov  tnl  r^r  Utpyaiaivhv 
iMn),  waa  pcobaUy  a  portion  of  the  preceding 
w'^rk.  since  the  war  between  Eumenes  I.  and  An- 
u«na*  Soier  waa  lianily  of  sufficient  importance 
to  gite  rise  to  m  aepMate  history,  and  tkH  baCween 
Roaifnes  II.  and  Antiochus  the  QfMft  mt  Wlbee 
fiCBt  to  the  time  of  Phjlarcbui. 

1,4.  *B>iP^pi<  |Mta#  «4r  Te9  Ai^rln- 
fortW,  waa  one  work,  tllMigh  cited  by  Suidas 
« tvo:  the  cnaal  tittom  'EvfTo|i])  Mw^unfi and 
*tt  ef  lha  ftnl  pvt  Ibpl  ^  veO  Ail*  In* 

i.  OmI  elpviirair,  on  which  wlyeel  JSphonu 
nlnjionia  alao  wrote. 
UoftfiiJifffwr  fii^ia  0^,  whidl  M  MOf^l* 
MMi  the  word  mp4fi6affit  is  unknown. 

7.  'A^pa^  not  mentioned  bv  Suidas,  and  only 
V  the  SeboHMl  on  Aflius  Ari-.uidcs  (p.  103,  ed. 
Frommel),  was  probably  a  work  on  the  more 
tUtruje  points  of  mythology,  of  which  no  written 
•Kfont  had  eter  been  given. 
<  Serin,  Reckerches  sur  la  Fie  et  les  Outrages  de 
in  Mim,  dt  VAcaiktm  de$  ImeriMotu, 

<^'n  Fraqm.  Lips.  1836  ;  Bnickner,  Idem. 
Vnukl  1B38  ;  Cw.  and  Theod.  Miiller,  Fra^ 
fTator.  Omm.  fp.  terfi.  Ac,  834,  &&  ;  Toml  4» 
Hid.  Craer.  p.  150,  cd.  Westennann  ;  Droysen, 
^f»babe  df4  HellemamM^  ToL  i  p.  693  ;  Clinton, 
^.W.VBliiLp.519.) 

PHY  LAS  1.  A  king  of  the  Drjopes, 

***  attacked  and  slain  by  Heracles,  because  he 
viokted  the  sanctuary  of  Delphi.  By  hia 
■Wfiiter  Mideia,  Heracles  became  the  faither  of 
Antiochns.  (Pans.  i.  &  |  8,  i?.  84.  |  6,  Z.  10. 
1 1 ;  IHad.  iv,  37.) 

A  BOO  of  AntiicftM,  and  grandson  of  Her»> 
™*  and  ifideia,  was  married  to  Deiphile,  by 
]^  he  bwi  two  eons,  Uippotas  and  There. 
^  ti  4.  I  3,  fx.  40.  I  8;  Apolfod.  fi.  8. 

^>  A  king  of  £phjn  in  Thesprotia,  and  the 
y«  MjimIk  wA  Aatyoche,  bjdMliMaro( 
^^'^  Biiwii       tho         01  TlMotanik 


PHYLLI& 

(Apollod.  ii.  7.  $  6 1  Hob.  ILxA,  180 ;  comp. 
Diod.  iv.  36.)  IL.  &] 

PH YLB8  {*6\ris),  of  Halieani«nna,  the  son  of 
Polygnotus,  waa  a  atatoary,  whose  name  baa  beat 
recently  diacoTered  by  means  of  the  inscriptions  on 
the  baaee  which  originally  aupported  two  of  his 
works.  One  of  these  is  at  Aetypaleia,  and  be- 
longed originally  to  a  statue  of  bronze,  which  the 
people  of  that  place  erected  in  honour  of  their  fel- 
low-dtiien,  Polyenetns,  the  ton  of  Melesippos ;  the 
other  was  found  at  Delos,  and  was  the  base  of  o 
statue  erected  in  honour  of  a  citizen  of  Rhodea. 
(B^icfch,  Cbrp,  Inter.  toL  b.  pp.  1039,  1098  ;  R. 
Rochette,  Lettre  a  Af.  Schom,  p.  3R6.)    [P.  S.] 

PHY  LEU  S  (*vA«i(t),  a  son  of  Aogeia^  was 
oipoDod  Vy  hii  fiithor  fran  Ephym,  beoanto  ho 
gave  his  evidence  in  favour  of  Heracles.  He  then 
emigcated  to  Dulichinm  {HaauJL  ii.  <)2d,xv.  530« 
ZX&  687.)  By  CtaMDo  or  TfaMndn  Phylew 
became  the  father  of  Meges,  who  is  henee 
called  Phyleides.  (Eoatath.  ad  Horn.  p.  305 ; 
Fkim.  3.  §  4  ;  ApolkML  iL  6.  §  5  ;  Strab.  x.  p. 
459.)  fL.  S.] 

PUYLIDAS,  or  mora  poperly  PIII'LIDAS 
(^wAtSox,  4NA0ar),  an  Aetolian,  was  sent  by  Dori- 
machus,  in  the  winttfof  &a218^or  mther  perhapo 
early  in  the  following  year,  to  aid  the  Eleans 
against  Philip  V.  of  Macedon,  in  Triphylia,  Tho 
lung,  however,  made  himself  maater  sncoetiively 
of  AHpheim,  T\7>nneae,  Hypana,  and  Phigalea,  and 
Philidas,  quite  unable  to  check  his  pnwress,  threw 
himself  into  Lepreum.  But  tho  hihobitanta  wen 
hostile  to  him,  and.  on  Philip's  npproach,  he  was 
(bilked  to  evacuate  the  town.  Philip  nuraued  him 
win  Uo  Kght  tioopo  nd  captnred  u  iiia  haggage, 
but  Philidas  himself,  with  his  forces,  effected  his 
escape  to  Samicom.  Philip,  however,  began  to 
infwt  die  place.  Mid  Iho  bodegod  army  capitnfaited 
on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  march  out  with 
their  arms.  (Polyb.  it.  77--80.)  [E.  E.1 

PHT'LLIDAS  (««9Uaiaf ),  a  Tbeban,  waa  eo- 
eiolary  to  tho  polemarchs  who  held  office  under 
Spartan  protection,  after  the  seizure  of  the  Cadmeia 
by  Phoebidas,  in  n.  c  382.  He  wns,  however,  a 
soerai  enemy  of  tho  now  government,  and  appean 
to  have  made  interest  for  the  office  which  he  oc- 
cupied with  the  view  of  aiding  the  cause  of 
fimdom.  Having  been  aent  by  hii  naeten  on 
some  business  to  Athens,  where  the  exiles  had 
taken  refuge,  he  arranged  with  them  the  particulars 
of  Ihoir  toliiJod  ontavprieo  ognbiol  the  tyrants, 
and  afterwards  most  eflectually  aided  its  execution 
in  B.  c.  878.  Tboa,  having  specially  ingmtiatod 
hfantdr  wMk  AidiJn  and  Pfailippoa,  of  whoeo 
pleasures  he  pretended  to  be  the  ready  minister,  he 
intndnoad,  in  the  diagnise  <tf  women,  the  conq)ir»> 
ton  who  doepatehed  them ;  he  gained  admittance^ 
aocordnir  to  Xenophon,  for  Pelopidao  and  Ida  two 
companions  to  the  house  of  Lkontiapks  ;  and, 
before  what  had  happened  could  be  publicly  known, 
ho  ofiaelod,  with  two  othon,  his  entrance  into  the 
prison,  nnder  pretence  of  an  order  from  the  pole- 
marchs, and,  having  slain  the  jailor,  relcaited  those 
who  mn  eenfined  there  as  enemies  to  the  govern- 
ment. (Xen.  FfrH.  v.  4.  §S  2—8  ;  Plut  Pelop. 
7,  &C.,  (/o  Got.  JSoc.  4,  24, 26,  29,  32  :  Died.  xv. 
38.)  [S.&] 

PHYLTJS  (*v\\'.t),  a  daughter  of  king  Sithon, 
in  Thrace,  fell  in  love  with  Demopbon  on  hia  return 
m  Tmgr  to  Owo— .  DanMpbon  pnaiaod  hor, 
A  oirtHB  iHff  to  OMM  mm  hm  Athana  ad 
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of  Acanuu 
(DiM  Umi  ML  18 ; 


9U  PUTTON. 

oniiy  ^^r,  and  nn  he  was  prevented  from 
his  word,  Phyllis  hung  herself,  but  was  metn- 
morphoscd  into  aa  almond-tree,  just  at  the 
Bwept  when  at  kagdi  Dentophoo  came,  and  in 
vain  embraced  the  tree  (Lucian,  De  Sakat.  40 
Tsets.  ad  Lyc.  495  ;  cooap.  ilygin.  59 ;  Senr. 
«f  Vhy.  Edog,  r.  10  ;  On  OnkU  S>  la 
of  these  passages  wo 
instead  of  Demopbon. 

PHYLLIS,  then 
after  his  auaaciiurtiH 
Soet.  Dom.  17.) 
PHYLLIS,  arandBB.  [Prtllm.] 
PHYRO'MACHUS  (*vpitMxos\  an  Athenian 
sculptor  of  the  Cephissean  demas,  whose  name 
occurs  on  an  inscription  discovered  at  Athens  in 
18S5,  as  the  maker  of  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  frieze 
of  the  celebrated  temple  of  Athena  Polias  wliicli 
was  built  in  01. 91,  b.  c.  4 1 6—4 1 2  (Schiill,  Archiio- 
logiaeka  MittkeUmmgen  aiis  GriecJirnland,  p.  125  ; 
R.  Rochctte,  lA-flir  «  Af.  S,Ju,rn,  p.  DiW,  26  ed.). 
There  are  also  passages  of  the  ancient  writers,  in 
wUcIl  OMntion  is  mitda  of  qm erinoiieurtitts  under 
the  names  of  Phylomachns,  Phyromachus,  nnd  Py- 
romachus,  three  names  which  might  endentlj  be 
Mrity  wnfeuudada  It  vQl  b#  Bwn  MiivMdflot  to 
examine  thi  sc  passages  under  the  article  Pvroma- 
CHua,  as  that  ia  the  fonn  in  which  most  of  them 
ikt  WBM^  nd  m  tbovt  iaioriplioii  {>  tlM 
onl^eue  in  which  we  can  1h)  qiil0  certain  that 
Pkfivmaehu  it  the  right  form.  [P.  S.1 

PHYSADEIA  (♦wraScia),  a  daughter  af  Dft- 
ima  whom  the  well  of  Physadeia  near 
was  belioTed  to  have  darived  its  name. 
(Galliin.  Hymm,  in  PaU.  47.)  [L.  S.] 

PHYSCON.  [Ptolkmaeus.] 
PHYSSI  AS  (*i^(Tofaj),  an  £lean  citizen  of  dis- 
tinction who  was  Uiken  prisoner  by  the  Achaeans 
under  Lycus  of  Phanie,  when  the  latter  defeated 
the  allied  forces  of  the  Kleans  and  Aetolians  under 
EuRiPinAS,  a  c  217.  (Polyb.  v.  94.)  l.li.H.B.] 
PHYTALU8  (♦^roAM),  aa  Efeoainiaa  ban, 
%vho  is  said  to  have  kindly  recaiTad  Demeter  on 
her  wanderings,  and  was  rewarded  hj  tiie  yddaw 
with  •  fiirlvw  (Ptaa.  L  87.  1 3).  To  Urn  the 
noble  Athenian  famOy  of  the  Phytalidae  traced 
their  origin.   (Plut.  7^  12, 22.)       {U  &J 

PHYTON  (^i^Twy),  a  dtben  of  Bkqjfnn,  who 
was  chosen  by  hi''  rountrynieu  to  be  their  general, 
when  the  ci^  was  beairaed  by  the  ekler  Dionyiiua, 
B.a88&  HoitriiMilea^IUiefkDitotlieinoit 
vigorous  defence,  and  displayed  all  the  qualities 
and  resources  of  an  aUe  genecal,  m  well  as  a  brave 
warrior ;  and  it  was  in  gntt  muMto  owing  to 
Mm  that  the  siege  was  protracted  tu  a  space  of 
more  than  eleven  months.  At  length,  however,  the 
beswged  were  compelled  by  (amine  to  surrender, 
and  the  heroic  Phyton  fell  into  the  hatuls  of  the 
tyrant,  who,  after  treating  him  with  the  most  cruel 
indignities,  put  him  to  death,  together  with  his  son 
and  all  his  other  rehitions  (Diod.  adv.  108,  111, 
112).  Diodonjs  tells  us  that  the  virtues  nnd  un- 
happy fate  of  Phyton  were  a  favourite  subject  of 
iBBOBlilioB  with  the  GnekpooK  tat  none  of  these 
passages  have  come  down  to  us.  The  only  other 
author  now  extant  who  mentions  the  name  of 
Phyton  ia  PMlootintus  ( H/.  ApolL  i.  .'i5,vii.2), 
who  appears  to  have  followed  n  version  of  hi*  story 
wholly  different  from  that  of  Diodorus.  According 
to  this,  Phyton  WM  n  oanlo  from  Rhegium,  who 
bid  «te  Mftflt  it  «ht«Nrl  d  I>ioiqriiaa»  and 


PIOTOR. 

•ajojred  high  &vonr  with  the  tyrant,  Imt  on 
covering  his  designs  against  Rhegium  gave  inf<»rmn- 
tion  of  them  to  his  countrymen,  and  waa  put  to 
death  bv  Dionyalao  ia  OBMoqaeiie»   (&  H* 
PHY'XIUS  (*u^oO,i.  e.,  the  god  who, 
fugitivea,  occurs  as  a  surname  of  Zciu  ia  T 
(MoL  md  ApoOm,  AM  H.  1U7,     689 1 
ii.  21.  §  3,  iiL  17.  f  8)b  Mid  of  Apa^  (Philostr. 
H«r,  z.  4.1  llu  S.1 

PICTOR,  dM  ano  of  afemBjoT  tha  Fa 
Gens,  which  was  given  to  them  from  the  eniinet 
which  their  ancestor  obtained  aa  a  pajateK.    f  See 
bekw.  No.  1.] 

1.  C.  FabiusPictor,  painted  ih'  t> n  (>le  of  SalOHa 
{aedem  Salutis  pinteii\  which  the  dictator  C.  Junics 
Brutus  Bubulus  contracted  for  in  his  censorship,  it.  c. 
30 7, and  dedicated  inhisdictatonlupi,B.cS02.  This 
painting,  which  must  have  been  on  the  walls  c»f 
temple,  was  probably  a  representation  of  the  b.itllo 
which  Bubulus  had  gained  i^ainst  the  SamnitM 
[BrBCLi's,  No.  1],    This  is  the  earliest  Koman 
painting  of  which  we  have  any  record.     It  w&s 
preserved  tall  the         of  Chmdfas,  wImb  tbe 
temple  was  destroyed  by  fire.     Dionysius,  in  a 
passage  to  which  Niehohr  calls  attention,  praieaa 
the  gnat  eotrwiaeii  of  the  aiawiag  ia  tUi  piennvi^ 
the  gracefulness  of  the  colouring  and  the  ab«*nce 
of  all  mannerism  and  affectation.    (Plin.  //.A". 
4  1. 7  $  VaL  Max.  vtiL  14.  §  6  ;  Dionys. 


xvL  6,  in  Mai'ii  Eic;  Cic.  Ti.<r.  i.  2.  §  4  ;  com  p. 
liv.  X  1  ;  Niebohr,  JiuA.  <^'Homey  vol  iii.  p.  ^H,) 
9.  0.  Pabi«8  PicTOR,  aon  of  No.  1,  waa  consol 
a  a  269,  with  Q.  Ogulnins  Gallns.  The  events 
of  his  consulship  are  ruated  under  Oallus,  p.  228. 

3.  N.  (L  e.  Numerius)  Fabius  Pictor,  also 
son  of  No.  1,  was  consul  B.O.  266  with  D.  Ju- 
nius PeFB,  and  triumphed  twice  in  this  year,  like 
his  colleague,  the  first  time  over  theSassinatcs,  and 
the  second  time  over  the  Sallentini  and  Mt^-  ipu 
(Fasti).  It  tippears  to  have  been  this  Fabius  Pictor, 
and  not  his  brother,  who  was  one  of  the  three 
ambassadors  sent  by  the  senate  to  Ptolemy  Phila> 
delphus,  in  B.  c.  276  (Val.  Max.  iv.  3.  §  9,  with 
the  Commentaton).  For  an  account  of  this  obbk 
bassy  see  Oeousraa 

Cicero  says  that  N.  Fabius  Pictor  related  the 
dream  of  Aeneas  in  his  Ureek  Annals  (Cic  Dim.  L 
21 ).  TUa  is  tlie  only  passage  In  wMdi  aMntkn  ia 
nuxde  of  this  annalist.  Vo^sins  {>!>•  Hist.  IaiUh.  i. 
p.  14)  and  Kiaaae  (  VUm  et  Fragm.  HitU  Hamatu 
p.  83)  suppose  Urn  to  lie  a  tea  of  the  oeaad  of 


•  nd  thatitai«|U«abo 


a  c  26G,  but  OvAW  {fhtnm.  Tul!.  p.  246)  and 
others  omsider  him  to  be  the  same  as  the  consuL 
One  ia  afaaoat  tonplod  la  mufdt  that  there  is  a 
mistake  in  tilO  ySMBOBI 

Quintus. 

4.  Q.  Fabito  Pictor,  the  son  of  No.  2,  and 
the  grandson  of  No.  1,  waa  the  most  ancient  writer 

of  Roman  history  in  prone,  nnd  is  thercfon*  usu.ally 
placed  at  thn  head  of  the  Uuaian  annalists.  Thus  he 
IS  called  by  Livy  $eriplonm  amtiquu$imiu  (i.  44 )  ai  d 
lotttfc  ntitifiiiis^'inim  attrtor  ( ii.  44).  He  served  in 
the  (jallic  war,  u.  c  225  (^Eutrop.  iii.  5  ;  Oro*.  iv. 
13  ;  corop.  Plin.  H,N,  X.  24.  s.  34^  and  also  in 
till"  second  Pnnic  war  ;  nnd  that  ho  enjoyed  consi- 
derable reputation  among  his  contemporaries  is 
evident  from  the  circumstance  of  his  braf  aaal  lo 
Delphi,  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Cannae  in  lua 
2\ii,  to  consult  the  oracle  by  what  means  the 
Romans  could  pr^tiata  the  goda  (Liv.  zni.87» 
'  *  11$  ARjiia,^iaaA87(   Wa  Iom  ftw 
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HCTOB. 

Wtjtim  (HL  9.  i  4)  tint  1w  M  •  Mt  In  tht 

ien*u»,  and  c;'Tiw'.jUfinly  he  must  have  fWhnl  tlu- 
flfin  af  quBettor  ;  but  we  potaeM  no  other  parti- 
cdn  mpecting  hi*  fife.  The  ymt  «f  Irii  death 
ia  uncertain  ;  for  the  C.  Fabius  Pictor  whotte  death 
lirj  speak*  of  (xir.  44)  in  B.  c.  1 67,  ia  a  different 
from  the  historian  [tee  No.  5].  One  might 
tm  his  not  obtaining'  any  of  the  higher 
^ipitM^  of  the  state,  that  he  du-d  soon  after  his 
Mam  from  Delphi  ;  but,  as  Poiybius  (iii.  'j)  speaki 
tCUm  aa  «ne  ut  the  historians  «f  tfM  Hoand  Punic 
w,  he  can  hanlly  have  died  »o  soon  ;  nnd  it  is 
probable  that  his  literary  habits  rendered  him  dis- 
iadined  to  Migiigp  !■  tkt  aethre 
the  Rotnnn  magistrates  at  that  time. 

The  histocT  of  Fabios  Pictor  probably  b^an 
vidi  tto  MM  flf  A«MM  in  Itriy,  «id  ohm  down 
tsbis  own  time.     The  earlier  events  were  related 
WHk  brevity  ;  but  that  portion  of  the  history  of 
Hidk  hm  wm  •  emtemponiry,  was  ginm  whk 
Mch  gmter  minuteness  (Dionys.  i.  6).    We  do 
M  kMw  the  aiimber  of  booka  into  whidi  the  week 
wi  fivUkidf  not  hov  ttt  it  chm  dcwB*    It  mb- 
tBoed  an  account  of  the  htMt  <f  the  lake  Tra^i- 
■Boe  (Liv.  xxii.  7)  ;  and  Polyhins,  as  we  hare 
afatody  remarked,  qMsks  of  him  as  one  of  the  hia- 
tMim  «f  the  seeoad  Panic  War.    We  have  the 
testimony  of  Dionysius  (/.  e.)  that  the  work 
if  Fabiu'i  was  written  in  Creek  ;  but  it  has  been 
Npposed  from  Cicero  (de  Oral.  ii.  12,<^  Leg.  i.  2), 
Crellius  (v.  4,  X.  l.i).  Qiiintilian  (i.  6.  §  1'}),  and 
Nomas  (s.o.  i'lcumntu)^  that  it  must  have  been 
wittn  ta  Latin  abo.    This,  howtm,  b  very  im- 
frnlflhlp  ;  and  as  we  know  there  were  two  Latin 
vni<:n  of  the  mune  of  Fabiusi  namely,  Ser.  FaUns 
Pictor,  and  Q.  Fafaint  liuiBiit  tevOiattne,  it  ia 
■sre  likrly  that  the  passages  above  quoted  refer  to 
of  these,  and  not  to  Qointua.   fSee  bebw, 
Ne.6.] 

The  wrrk  of  Q.  Fahius  Pictnr  was  one  of  creat 
^klae,  and  is  frequently  referred  to  by  Livy,  Poly- 
In^tadDhnyniH.  Polybios  (L  14,  iii.  9),  indeed, 
<+arges  Fabius  with  great  partiality  towards  the 
Kooans ;  and  as  he  wrote  for  the  Greeks,  he  was 
fxAaUy  aazkms  to  make  his  countrymen  appear 
•  ths  best  light.  The  work  svcinu  to  have  con- 
tnoed  a  very  accnmte  account  of  the  constitutional 
^>o^  at  Rome  ;  Niebuhr  attributes  the  excellence 
*f  IhoB  Caanus  in  this  department  of  his  history 
to  kis  having  closely  followed  the  statements  of 
Mass  (f/u/,  of  Jiomr^  vol.  ii.  note  367).  In  his 
**wut  of  the  early  lioman  legends  Fabius  is  said 
to  IttVf  nilopti  il  the  vie\v  «»  of  Diocles  of  Peparethus 
ll)iocLv>,  littrary.  No.  5J.    (MoUer,  De  Q.  Falno 

Altorf;  1690 ;  Whiste,  De  Fabio  Pidore 
ert^riujte  falnis  Histnriris,  Hafni.\e,  1  f?3'2  ;  Vosftiu% 

LaL^Vii  Krause^  ^ 'iAM  Fra^  HiaL 
P^lt,  ftfcl  NfatMhrt  twaimm  m  Rnmm  Hif 

*»y.  vol.  i.  p.  27,  ed.  Sclunitz.) 

Fauo«  PicTom  probably  son  of  No.  4, 
^  Mar  ne  180.   Tht  lot 

*•  hi*  provinee,  but  as  he  had  been  consecrated 
nuDcai^Qiiaalis  in  the  preceding  Tear,  the  pontifsx 
^■^'■toi  P.  Licinius,  compelled  ntm  to  vemnn  in 

'T™*'  Fabius  w;w  Bo  enraged  at  losing  his  pro- 
^fce  that  be  attempted  to  abdicate,  but  the  senate 
^pelled  him  to  retain  bis  office,  and  assigned  to 
^im  the  jnriidiclion  inter  peregrinm.  lie  diad 

(Liv.  xxjvii.  47,  50,  .51.  xW.  44.) 
^^j^to«  Fabiuk  PicTOK,  probably  a  son  of  No. 


picua 

vlio  WM  eoimd  &  a  151,  nd  la  arfd  hjr  Ciem  to 

have  been  well  skilled  in  law,  litf'raturo.  and  anti- 
quity  (.6ni<,  21).  lie  appears  to  be  the  same  aa 
tte  Wmm  Piolor  «|0  wtoto  airarii  As 


Hfido^  in  attool  bookn,  whidi  iavioted  by  Nonius 
(«.  ve.  Piemmm  and  PMmmy.  We  also  have 
quotations  from  this  work  in  Gellius  (i.  12,  x.  15) 
and  Macrobius  {Sat.  iii.  2).  This  Ser.  Fabioa 
probably  wrote  Aumih  likewise  in  the  Ijatin  lan- 
guage, feiiice  Cicero  ((ie  OraL  ii.  12)  speaks  of  a 
Latin  ainiali»t,  Pictor,  wlNto  ht  pUces  after  Cati^ 
but  before  Piso  ;  which  corresponds  with  the  time 
at  which  Ser.  Pictor  lived,  but  could  not  be 
■ppUable  to  Q.  Pictor,  who  Htod  in  lha  time  of  the 
second  Piitiic  War.  Now  as  we  know  that  Q. 
Pictor  wrote  hia  hiitocy  in  Greek,  it  is  probable, 
aa  haa  1ia»  almdy  waitad  vnlar  No.  4,  timt 
the  pasviges  referring  to  a  Latin  history  of  Fabius 
Pictor  relate  to  thia  Seb  Pictor;  (Kxause,  ibid, 
p.  1S9,  te.) 

The  annexed  coin  was  struck  by  some  member 
of  this  fiunily,  but  it  cannot  be  assigned  with  cer- 
tainty to  anr  of  the  penona  ahova  HMotioned, 
It  bfars  on  the  obverse  a  head  of  Pallas,  and  on 
the  reverse  a  figtire  of  Rome,  seated,  with  tita 
legend  of  n.  pabl  n.  pictor.  On  the  shield  we 
find  QViRiN.,  which  probably  indicates  that  tha 
psnoa  who  itnidi  it  wm  FtaoMB  Qoiihwlik 


com  OF  K  VAKOt  nonuu 
PICUMNU8  nd  PILUXNU8» 

gnrded  .as  two  lirotbers,  and  as  the  bcnoficeiit  pods 
of  matrimony  in  the  rustic  religion  of  the  ancient 
RooMOia.  A  eendi  wm  prepared  far  them  fo  iho 
house  in  which  then;  was  a  newly-born  ctiild- 
Pilumnna  wm  believed  to  ward  off  all  the  suffer- 
ings £rom  dilldhood  finoi  tite  infcnt  with  hia 
pUmm,  with  which  he  taught  to  pound  the  grain  ; 
and  Picumnas,  who,  under  the  name  of  Sterqtii- 
linius  was  believed  to  hOfO  discovered  the  nne  of 
manure  for  tbo  Balda,  oonfenod  upon  the  infant 
ftrenirtli  and  prosperity,  whence  both  were  also 
looked  upon  the  gods  of  pood  deeds,  and  were 
identified  with  Castor  and  Pollux.  (Serv.  ad  Aen, 
ix.  4,  x.  7(j  ;  August  De  C\v.  Dei,  vi.  9,  xviii.  15  ; 
Ov.  MeL  xiv.  321,  Ac ;  Virg.  .<4ei».  viL  189).  When 
Danae  landed  in  Italy,  Picumnus  is  said  to  hasm 
built  with  her  the  town  of  Ardea,  and  to  bavo 
becomeby  her  the  father  of  l>aimus.     [J^.  SpJ 

PICU8  (nSmt),  •  Latb  prophetie  dfvfadty ,  ia 
described  as  a  son  of  Satumus  or  Storcnius,  as  tho 
husband  of  Canons,  and  the  father  of  Faunus 
(Or.  Mtt,  sir.  890,  888,  ML  iii.  991  ;  Viig. 
Aen.  vii.  40  ;  Serv.  ad  Arn.  x.  76).  In  some  tn^ 
ditioni  he  was  called  the  first  king  of  Italy  (Tzetx. 
ad  Lge,  1382X  Ho  wm  a  fiunons  soothsayer  and 
augur,  and,  as  ha  made  use  in  these  things  of  a 
pscKs  (a  wood-pecker),  he  himself  also  was  called 
Picus.  He  was  represented  in  a  rude  and  primitive 
manner  as  a  wooden  {nUar  with  •  woodp^poiker  on 
the  top  of  it,  but  afterwards  as  a  young  man  with 
a  wood-pecker  on  his  head  (Dionyi.  i.  14 ;  Ov. 
M,sif.U4;  Vii|.JM.viLm>  Iha  whoti 
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legend  of  Pictu  is  founded  on  the  BOtiotl  that  the 
wood-pecker  is  a  prophetic  bird,  nacred  to  Mara. 
Pomona,  it  i«  wild,  was  beloved  by  him.  and  when 
Circe's  love  for  him  was  not  requited,  she  changed 
him  into  a  wood>pecker,  who,  howeTer,  retained 
the  prophetic  powers  which  he  had  formerly  pos- 
aesaed  aa  a  man.  (Viig.  Am,  vii.  1^0 ;  Ov.  Met. 
sfr.  849;  Plat.  QmmiI.  Aim. 91 ;  Or.  ML  iiL 
87.)  [I.  s.i 

PIE'RIDRS  (nif^t),  and  wmetiiDes  also  in 
IIm  ttngalar,  Pieris,  a  iimnw  of  A*  Mom,  vkich 
tlh  V  derived  from  Pieria,  near  Mount  Olympus, 
where  they  were  first  worshipped  among  the 
Thndana  (Hes.  ITitog.  53 ;  HomL  Cbrai.  ir.  3. 
18  ;  Find.  Pyth.  rL  49).  Some  derired  the  name 
from  an  ancient  king  Pierus,  who  is  said  to  hare 
emigrated  from  Thrace  into  Boeotia,  and  esta- 
blished  their  worship  at  Thcspiae.  (Paus.  ix.  29. 
§2;  Eurip.  Mexi.  831  ;  Pind.  01.  xi.  100;  Ov. 
TritL  T.  3.  10 ;  Cic.  De  Nnt.  Ik-or.  iii.  21.)  [L.S.] 

PrBRU8  (nispor).  1.  A  son  of  Magncs  of 
Thrace,  fother  of  Hyiiialho%  bj  tho  Mnw  Clio. 
(ApoUod.  L  3.  $  3.) 

1  Aa  Mrtoehthom  king  of  BMOlhk  (Maoe> 
donia),  bepot  by  Eiiip{)c  or  Antiope  nine  daugh- 
teta,  to  whom  he  gave  the  names  of  the  nine 
Moan.  TWy  ■AwwrniJa  «sl«oi  lalo  o  oeolaat 
with  tho  Musr-i.  and  b<'ii)(;  conquered,  they  were 
netaraorphoaed  into  birds  called  Colyinbas,  lyngx, 
CMMjiria,  Cbn,  Ghloria,  AeahntWa,  Nessa,  Pipo, 
and  Dracontis.  (Anton.  Llk  8;  PMu.  ix.  29. 
I  2  ;  Or.  Met.  v.  295,  &c)  [L.  &J 

PI  ETAS,  n  personification  of  fidthfiil  ottedi- 
aMOt)  love,  and  veneration  oaMRig  the  Romans, 
where  nt  fir^t  she  had  a  small  sanctuary,  but  in 
B.C  191  a  larger  one  was  built  (Plin.  H.N.  viL 
88;  YaL  Mas.  ▼.4.  87|  Ur.  id.  84).  She  is 
seen  represented  on  Roman  coins,  as  a  matron 
throwing  incense  upon  an  altar,  and  her  attributes 
•M  a  Olaik  and  children.  Pietas  was  smnetimes 
represented  a*  n  female  figure  offering  her  breast  to 
an  aged  parenu  ( VaL  Max.  L  c ;  Zumpt,  in  the 
ilfoi;  VOL  HL  Ik  483.)  [I^8w] 

PIETAS,  n  siiniame  of  L.  Aatwrfl^  OOMoI 
a.  c.  41.   (Antonius  No.  14.J 

PIORBS  (n/7pt|t),  MaloricaL  1.  A  Ommb, 
the  son  of  Seldomus  the  commander  of  a  detach- 
ment of  ships  in  tho  armameat  of  Xonna.  (UonxL 
ViL  88.) 

2.  A  Paeooian«  who,  with  his  brother  Mantyas 
and  his  sister,  came  to  Sardoa,  whece  Dareioa  waa 
at  the  time,  hoping  that  bjr  ^  fiiTOor  of  Dosriaa, 
ba  and  hia  bfowor  odght  be  eotablished  as  tyianta 
over  the  Paenninn*.  Dareius,  however,  was  so 
pleased  with  the  exhibition  of  industry  and  dex- 
Urilj  which  he  saw  in  their  aiator,  that  he  sent 
orders  to  Megabasns  to  tianspoit  tha  wliola  SMe 
into  Asia.  (Herod,  t.  12,  &c.) 

IL  Aa  lalerpreter  ia  Umi  Mavfit  of  Cyrus  the 
Yountjer,  mentioned  on  several  occasions  by  Xe- 
nopbon  (.Amah.  L  2.  §  17,  6lc).      [C  P.  M.] 

PfORBS  (Ofypiif  X  Utetary.  A  aaliva  of  Ua- 
licarna'i?!!^,  pitht-r  tho  brother  or  the  son  of  the 
oolebnUed  Artemisia, queen  of  Caria.  Hoia^oken 
of  by  8aite  «.  wtea,  hoopafor,  ha  aiakoa  the 
mistake  of  calling  Artemisia  the  wife  of  ^T,nlsr.lu8) 
aa  the  author  of  the  Maigitea»  and  tho  Iktmcho- 
myomacfaia.  Tho  hrttor  poem  la  riao  attiihatod 
to  him  by  Plutarch  (</'•  //'  ro/.  vuiUou.  A?,,  p  "73, 
f  ),  and  was  probably  his  work.  One  of  his  per- 
formances waa  a  vory  aingdar  oae,  namel/,  ia" 


serting  a  pentameter  Une  after  each  hexameter  in 
thol£il,thMt— 

Vlriviv  dbiSc  5fd  TlnKyjtiHtm  'AxiA^Of  * 
Movans  yip  crd  ird^  w^lpan^  vufl^u 

Bode  (GetdL  der  IhlUn.  Dichlkvnst,  L  p.  '279) 
belie  vea  that  tho  Jdaigitea,  though  not  compoaed 
by  Pigrea,  aafttia  aaaa  aHaialinao  al  UahMula* 

and  in  that  altered  shape  passed  down  to  po^ 
terity.  Some  annaoao  th^  the  iambic  lines,  whi^ 
altetaaM  with  lha  haaMWtwa  ia  lha  Mar^ite^ 
were  inserted  by  Pigrea.  He  was  the  first  poet, 
apparently,  who  introdnoed  tlw  iambic  trinietcr. 
(Fabric:  BSU,  Gnrnt.  I  p.  519,  &c)    [C.  P.  M.J 

PI'LIA,  the  wife  of  T.  Pomponins  Atticaa,  thm 
fiiend  of  Cicero.    We  know  nothint;  of  her  oriirin, 
and  scarcely  any  thing  of  her  relations.    Tht?  Si. 
Pilina,  who  ia  aaid  to  hare  sold  an  eatate  to  C.  AI- 
banius.  Bloat  B.  a  45  (Cic.  mi  Jtt.  xiii.  31),  is 
suppoKfd  by  some  to  have  been  her  father,  but  thia 
is  quite  uncertain.    The  Q.  Pilina,  who  waait  ta 
Caesar  in  (Jaul  in  &  C.  54  (ad  AU.  iv.  17),  wa«k 
doubtedly  her  brother ;  and  he  must  be  tho  same  «a 
the  Piliaa  who  aoenaed  M.  Sanriliai  of  npamdaa 
in  B.  c.  51  (Cael.  <id  Fam.  viii.  0).    TTi*  full  name 
was  Q.  Pilina  Celer;  £»r  the  <|.  Celer,  whoae 
apoeeh  agahMl  U,  teviKao  doiia  aika  Attiew 
to  send  him  in  b.  c.  50  (Cic.  (u1  AU.  vi.  3.  §  10), 
must  have  boon  tho  aomo  penon  aa  tho  one  already 
Bianri— ad,  aa  Dnuaaaa  baa  obowvad,  and  not 
Q.  Metellua  Celer,  aa  the  commentatoia  kam 
atated,  aiaoe  the  latter  had  died  aa  oady  as  b.  c. 
68.   With  the  exception,  howofor  of  the  M.  Pi- 
litts  and  Q.  Pilius,  whom  wo  havo  ipokn  ti^  aa 
other  person  of  this  name  occura. 

Pilia  waa  married  to  Atticaa  on  the  1 2th  of 
Februaty^ac  56  (Cic.  a<f  Q.  A".  &  3.  §  7 ),  and 
in  the  summer  of  tho  following  year,  she  bore  ber 
husband  a  daughter  (ad  Att.  v.  19,  vL  1.  §  *J2) 
who  sabnqaently  married  Vipaanius  Agrippo. 
This  appeara  to  Imre  been  the  only  child  that  &ha 
had.  Cicero,  in  hia  letteca  to  Atticoa,  £teqoeatly 
ipaoiBB  of  Pilia ;  aad  from  tho  teoaa  la  whidika 
mentions  her,  it  is  evident  that  the  marriage  waa 
a  happy  one,  and  that  Atticaa  waa  sincerely  at- 
taehea  to  hor.  Pram  hor  ftoqaoet  indisposition, 
to  whicli  CiciTD  alhuli's,  it  appears  that  her  health 
was  not  good.  Siio  ia  not  mentioned  by  Comeliaa 
NepoaiabfilibarAltiML  (Cic  mi^lL  IT.  18, 
4«N  V.  1 1.  viL  8»  sfL  7|  PiiBMBiili  Bm,  v«L 
pp.  87,  B8.) 

PILITUS,  OTACrLIUa.  iOxAciLius,  u. 
64.  b.] 

PI  LIUS.  [Pilia.] 

PILUMNUS  [PicuMNua.] 

PIMPLE'IS  (m^Anff).  or  Pimplea,  a  aaa> 
name  of  the  Mosm,  derived  from  Mount  Pimplias 
in  Pieria,  whidi  waa  aacred  to  them.  Some  nlaoo 
this  mountain  in  Boeotia,  aad  caB  Moaat  HeHeoa 
UiuvKtioLs  KoinJ.  (Strab.  x.  p.  471  ;  Schol.  ad 
ApoUotuJikod.  L  26  i  Lyooph.  275  :  HoiaL  Cbrm. 
i.36.9(  AaAiLPldal.T.988.)        fL.  &1 

PINA'RTA.  1.  Tba  daagbMr  of  Publius  a 
Veatal  viigin  in  tha  nfgl  of  IbSfoinina  Piwcoa, 
waa  pat  to  deadi  8w  fklatfaig  bar  tow  of  cbaoli^. 
(Dionys.  iii.  (»7.) 

%  Tho  hrst  wife  of  the  oebbntted  tribune  P.  do- 
diat.  That  CMbu  amniad  a  wiiii  of  thia  name 
has  been  shown  under  Natta,  No.  3. 

PINA'RIA  GENS,  one  of  the  roost  ancient 
patrieian  gentea  at  Rome,  tcaced  iu  origin  to  a 
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PINARIUS. 

tiB«  ioDg  weTioaa  to  the  fotmdAtion  of  tb«  city. 
TW  liSMd  nfatod  thai  ^$Am  R«ralM  «bm  into 

Italj  he  was  hospitably  r<>ccivod  on  the  spot,  where 
Rom*  was  ■fterwanU  built,  by  tb«  Potitii  «ad  Um 
Yvma,  tw  af  «Im  moit  ditliagiddwd  inffiM  te 
AiCMMIj.  The  hero,  in  retam,  taught  tbHi  4* 
var  in  which  he  was  to  bo  worihipped ;  but  aa 
XM  Vinohi  were  not  at  hand  when  the  •acrificial 
ready,  and  did  not  came  till  the 
lib  ''f  thi»  victim  were  eaten,  Hercules  >n 
determined  that  the  Piuarii  should  in  all 
time  (m?  excluded  from  partakjlg  if  Ika 
fotnils  of  the  vii-tin!«,  nnd  that  in  all  mnttor*  re- 
htOH  to  kia  worship  they  should  be  inferior  to 
ttrMiliL  TiMae  two  fiuniliee  conttmied  to  to 
ibhoeditary  pri.^fts  of  Hncnles  till  tin-  cm'^or- 
Abflf  Apo.  CiaudittB  (B.  a  812),  who  purchaaed 
w  taa  ncRn  xne  Miuwnogv  ot  »oe  iBEfoa  rraa, 
iD'l  entrusted  them  tn  public  Mavcn,  as  is  n^lated 
eiiewhere.  (.Potitia  OiKa.J  The  Pinarii  did  not 
Aare  in  the  nfH  of  votnunSniditff  thff  MMrad 
kaevMge,  and  therefore  did  not  receive  the  same 
|eBii>bment  as  the  Potitii,  but  continued  in  ex- 
iftenw  to  the  latest  times.  (Dionys.  i.  40;  Serv. 
•d  Firy.  Aem,  rm.  268  ;  Fcstiia,  p.  '2'A7,  ed.  MUl- 
Vr;  Macroh.  Satum.  iii.  fl;  Liv.  i.  7  ;  Hartung, 
Dv  heiiffum  der  liomfr,  vol.  ii.  p.  30.)  It  has 
beea  remarked,  with  justice,  that  the  iranUp  of 
Hercules  by  the  Potitii  and  Piuarii  was  a  snmim 
beloogii^  to  these  gentes,  and  that  in 


Tuade  $acra  jivblica,  (Niebuhr,  Hist,  nf  Jiome^ 
vol.  L  p.  88;  €ldttliiig»  Getck.  der  Ham,  8teKdn«r/, 
^I78.) 

The  Pinarii  are  mentioned  in  the  kingly  period 
[Pnumu,  No.  1  ;  Pinarius,  No.  1  J,  and  wera 
iumtA  to  oaantUhip  toon  after  fSbm  com- 
Bnoement  of  tko  lipabUc.  The  lint  memWr  of 
^  gvni,  who  obtiuned  this  dignity,  was  P.  Pina- 
itti  Msaeicinus  Rufus  in  b.  c.  489.  At  this  early 
time,  llAMBBcnftrs  ia  the  name  of  the  only  family 
tint  is  mentioned  :  at  a  •nbsequent  period,  we  find 
faaaUes  of  the  name  of  Natta,  Posca,  Rusca, 
■d  Bcaapt's  but  no  members  of  them  dbliiMd 
AoMnnUiip.  On  coin'i.  XatUt  and  Scarpts  are 
dMSolj  cognomens  that  (Kcur.  The  few  Pinarii, 
arbo  occur  withoat  a  surname,  are  given  below. 

PINA'RIUS.  1.  Mentioned  in  the  reign  of 
Tar^amiasSaperbiis  (Plat.  Cbmp.  Lfc  c  Nmau  3.) 

1  L  Fm AMoa,  Aa  niwawiiltf  of  Aa  Romaa 

prnion  at  Enna  in  ihc  second  Punic  war,  h.  r, 
wppntssed  with  vigour  an  attempt  at  inaur- 
RctioB  wUdk  tita  faiMhnta  nala  (Utr.  nhr. 

S>  T.PiNARiua,  is  only  knomi  ftam  his  having 
*i  ihlhaled  by  the  orator  CL  Jattao  OMMrfltirta, 
Hswss  curule  aediie,  b.  c.  90.  (Cic.  de  Or.  iL  66.). 

i*  T.  PiNARitra,  a  friend  of  Cicoo,  who  men- 
Am  him  three  or  four  times  {ad  AU.  tL  I.  §  23, 
^  15,  ad  Pom.  xii.  In  one  passage  (ad 

Q»/V.  iii  1.  ^  n),  ricpfo  speaks  of  his  brother, 
•^••»»  pit)bably  the  same  as  the  following  per- 
•"[Na.6]. 

5.  L  PwARitn*,  the  great-nephew  of  tlic  dic- 
^tw  C.  Jalias  CaoMTf  bcii^  the  nandson  of  J  uiia, 
Cwtar\  ddaH  rfiler.   Tn  tko  wQl  of  tha  dktator, 

J'if'srius  rrM  namt'd  i>nf  of  his  hfir-  nloticj  with 


^j}}*^  great-nepbews,  C.  Octavius  and  L. 
^^^^^  OmsvIbb  otitaliiiog  tbiao' fiiaftha  of  tko 


P^^wtT.  and  the  rfmaining  fourth  >K'iiif;  divided 
i>etsreia  PisKiaa  and  Podtoa.    Pioahua  afier- 


PINDARUS.  .%7 

wards  served  in  the  anny  of  tho  trinsiYirs  in  tho 
nar  agriiMt  Brataa  aad  Owdufc  (SaatCfaw.  8S; 

Appian,  n.  r.  iii.  -22,  iv.  107.) 

6.  PiMAUUty  a  Boaaaa  eques,  whom  Aogastaa 
wimd  to  lia  pat  to  daadi  t^^ao  a  wfftaiw  oecasioD* 
(Saet  .d«i7. 27.) 

PT^DARUS  (nfySofWf),  the  greatest  lyric 
poet  of  Greece,  according  to  the  universal  testimony 
of  the  ancients.  Just  as  Homer  was  called  simpqr 
6  iroiirn}t,  Aristophanes  6  Kw^(K^r,aiid  Thucydides 
i  ffvyypaptis^  in  like  manner  Pindar  was  distin* 
gnished  above  all  other  lyric  poela  \ff  tfw  tMa  of 
0  \vpucis.  Our  iufomiation  however  re«<pecting 
his  life  is  very  scanty  and  meagre,  being  almost 
oMinlydeiMftinsMMaiMiiiil  Mogia|ikioa  af 
uncertain  value  and  authority.  Of  thfs^-  wr  pos- 
sess five  i  one  pcefized  by  Thomas  Msgister  to 
MoSoMiaaB  ika  poatf  a  taeoirf  te  flaidaai  a 
third  usually  called  the  metrical  life,  because  it  is 
written  in  thirty-iive  hexameter  Unca ;  a  fourth 
first  published  by  SdoMM*  Ib  Ua  adhioa  of  Ni- 
candt-r,  nnd  »ubM-quentIy  reprinted  byBScikh  almig 
with  the  three  other  preceding  Uvea  in  his  editiwft 
of  Pindar  ;  and  a  fifth  by  Eustathius,  which  was 
published  for  the  first  time  by  Tafel  in  his  editiaa 
of  the  Opuscula  of  Eustathius,  Frankfort,  1832. 

Pindar  was  a  native  of  Bocotia,  but  the  ancient 
biographies  Isoto  it  uncertain  whether  he  was  bom 
at  Th»"l)e9  or  nt  rynoscephalne,  a  villapo  in  the 
territory  of  Thebes.  All  the  ancient  biographies 
agree  that  his  parenta  bekagad  to  CyBOseephaka  { 
but  they  might  easily  have  resided  at  Thfbos,  just 
as  in  Attica  an  Achamian  or  a  Halaminian  might 
haaa  Hvai  at  AttMoa  or  WkwiJi.  Tlw  bbbm  of 

Pindar*s  parents  is  also  differently  stated.  Ilia 
&thor  is  varioosly  called  Daiphantns,  PMondas* 
or  Seopdiaas,  Mi  BMihor  CleUioo,  Ckodioo  or 

Myrto  ;  but  some  of  these  persons,  such  as  Scope- 
lious  and  M yrto,  were  probably  only  his  teachers 
in  nnMio  and  poetry ;  ud  it  is  most  likely  that 
the  naaMi  of  Ua  real  parents  were  Daiphaatos  and 
Cleidice,  which  are  alone  mentioned  in  the  **  Me- 
trical Life*^  of  Pindar  already  n  torred  to.  Tha 
yaarafUiUrtkklttBawiseadii^putodpoiBt  Ha 
was  bom,  as  we  know  from  his  own  testimony 
{Fragm,  102,  ed.  Di^n),  during  the  celebntion 
of  the  Pjrthian  games.  Clinton  plaesa  Uo  bMl  to 
01.  C').  3,  a  c  518,  Bockh  in  Ol.  64.  3,  a  c.  r>22, 
but  neither  of  these  dates  is  certain,  though  tho 
latter  is  perhaps  tho  neat  pwhaWa  Ha  piobaUj 
died  in  his  80th  year,  though  other  accounts  make 
him  much  yoooger  at  the  time  of  his  death.  If 
ho  «Bi  botB  fa  AM,  Ua  daatfc  ivaaU  fidl  fa 
H.C.  442.  He  was  in  the  prime  of  life  at  the 
battles  of  Marathon  and  Salamis,  and  was  nearly 
of  tka  flBBa  ago  aa  i1m  port  Aesehylus  ;  bat,  aa 
K.  O.  MUller  has  well  remarked,  the  causes  which 
determined  Pindar*s  poetical  character  are  to  ht> 
sought  in  a  period  mevions  to  the  Persian  wiir, 
and  in  the  Dorio  and  AooUi  paitaof  Oiaoao  rather 
than  in  Athens  ;  and  thus  we  may  separate  Pin- 
dar from  his  contemporary  Aeschylus,  by  placing 
the  former  at  the  close  of  the  eariy  period,  tha 
latter  at  the  head  of  the  new  period  of  literatnra. 
One  of  the  ancient  biographies  mentioDa  that  Pfa> 
dar  nMuiiod  UtgMB,  tha  daaghtir  af  LfMwaa 
and  Callina  ;  another  gives  Tinioxena  as  trie  name 
of  his  wiiio  i  but  he  may  have  married  each  ia 
ooeeessioa.  Ha  had  a  son,  Daiphaatos,  sad  twa 
daughters,  Etimctis  and  Protnniacha. 
The  HMOoily  of  Pindar  nnkod  ano^g  tha  noUeit 
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in  Thebes.    It  was  sprung  from  ilie  ancient  race 
•f  the  Aegids,  who  claimed  descent  bom  the  Cad- 
mids  wlio  settled  at  Thebes  and  SjKirta,  whence 
part  emigrated  to  Thera  and  Cyrene  at  the  com- 
mand of  ApoUo.  (Find,  /yiu  t.  73,  tei)  We 
also  learn  from  the  bint^nijihy  by  Eustathius,  that 
Pindar  wrote  the  Sa^ni^puc^y  ^<rna  for  his  son 
]Mpliiiitat»  wlien  1m  wm  flleetod  daphwphona  to 
conduct  the  festival  of  the  <hiphn'ch..rtn    a  fact 
which  proves  the  dignity  of  the  £unily,  since  only 
jratitt  of  the  inoil  ffistinguidied  finnflM  «l  Th^^ 
were  elipible  to  this  office.    (Paus.  ix.  10.  §4.) 
The  flEUuily  seems  to  have  been  celebrated  for  its 
•kill  in  music ;  thongh  there  is  no  authority  for 
•lating,  as  Bockh  and  Miiller  hsTo  done,  that  they 
were  hereditary  flntt^playcni,  and  exercised  their 
profession  regularly  at  certoui  great  religious  fes- 
tivmU.    The  ancient  biognphiea  relate  that  the 
father  or  imcle  of  Pindar  was  a  flute-player,  and 
we  are  told  that  Pindar  at  an  early  age  received 
iattraction  in  the  art  tma  41m  flute-pbyer  Scope- 
linns.    But  the  youth  soon  gave  indications  of  a 
genios  for  poetzy«  which  induced  his  £ather  to 
Mttd  Un  to  AuMM  to  iwsive  raoia  iwfcet  w* 
•InMtion  in  the  art  ;  for  it  must  be  recollected  that 
Ijlie  poetry  among  the  Greeks  was  so  intimately 
eoBMeled  with  rnnie,  dandof,  and  ^  whde 
traininir  of  the  chorus  that  the  lyric  poet  n  quin  d 
no  small  amount  of  education  to  fit  him  for  the 
exercise  of  bis  profiwiion.   Later  writm  t«U  ns 
that  his  future  glory  as  a  poet  was  sdaenlottsly 
foreshadowed  by  a  swarm  of  bees  which  rested 
upon  his  lips  while  he  was  asleep,  and  that  this 
*w— «U>  first  led  him  to  compose  poetry.  (Comp. 
Pan*,  ix.  23.  §  2  ;  Aeli.m,  V.  11.  xii.  15.)  At 
Athena  Pindar  became  the  pupil  of  Lasus  of  Her- 
akNM^the  fimnder  of  tha  AuniiBMlMolof  dithy- 
■aalNe  poetry,  and  who  wn^  at  that  time  residing 
at  Athens  under  the  patrooage  of  Hipparcbus. 
Liaat  was  wall  lUIIad  in  the  difEneat  kiada  of 
nnsic,  and  from  him  Pindar  probably  gained  con- 
itdBmblf  knowledge  in  the  theory  of  his  art. 
Pfadar  also  nosiTad  laitraelioB  at  Athona  fepat 
Agathocles  and  Apollodorus,  and  one  of  tkni 
aUowed  him  to  instruct  tho  gtcUc  choroaea,thoagh 
he  was  still  a  mere  yoolli.   HaralanMd  to  Thebet 
before  he  had  completed  his  twentieth  y<  ir,  nmi  1^ 
said  to  have  received  instruction  there  from  Myrtis 
and  Corinna  of  Tanagra,  two  poetesses,  who  then 
aojoyod  gnat  aalebrity  in  Boeotia.    Corinna  ap- 
pears to  have  exercised  considerable  influence  upon 
the  youthful  poet,  and  he  was  not  a  little  in- 
debted to  her  example  and  precepts.    It  is  related 
by  Plutarch  (/>  Glur.  Alh>;t.  I  I),  that  she  re- 
commended Pindar  to  introduce  mythical  narra- 
tioM  into  his  poems,  aad  that  when  in  accordance 
with  her  advice  he  composed  a  hymn  (part  of 
which  is  still  extant),  in  which  he  interwove  ai- 
tUMtL  aJl  dM  Tlialbao  ai^thology,  she  smiled  and 
said,    We  otiLrht  to  sow  Avilh  the  hand,  and  not 
with  the  whole  sack"  (rp        Swv  <rw«if»«u', «UA^ 
iKtf     SeAida^V   VTith  iMth  thoM  poetssaes 
Pindar  contended  for  the  prize  in  the  mnsical  con- 
taata  at  ThebeSb    Although  Corinna  found  fiiult 
with  Myrtb  fcr  eateKiag  iato  tha  eonteet  with 
Pindar,  saying,  "  I  blame  the  char-toned  Myrtis, 
that  she,  a  wonan  bora,  should  enter  the  lisu  with 
Pindar,** 
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still  she  herself  is  said  to  have  contended  with  him 
fiTo  tiaMO,  andoo  each  ooeasi<m  to  liafa  pdaMd  tha 
prize.  Pausanias  indeed  does  not  speak  (ix.  -'2. 
§  3)  of  more  than  one  victory,  and  maniiaiu  a 
pictoia  wUdi  ha  aaw  at  Tan^gra,  ia  arliidk  Ca> 
rinna  was  represented  binding  her  hair  with  a 
fillet  in  token  of  her  victory,  which  he  attributea 
as  maeh  tohar  heaaly  aad  ta  tha  fiiiwiwilaBiMi  tiait 
she  wrote  ia  dto  Aaolia  dialaat  aa  to  bar  paetical 
talents. 

Pindar  commenced  his  professional  caraeraaa 
poet  at  an  early  age,  and  asqaired  m  great  a  im- 
putation, that  he  was  soon  employed  l<v  iluTercnt 
states  and  princes  in  all  parts  of  the  iivilcuic  world 
to  compose  for  them  cbonl  aaagi  he  apacial  occa- 
sions.   He  received  money  and  presents  for  his 
works  ;  but  he  never  degenerated  into  a  commoa 
mercenary  poet,  and  ha  oon tinned  to  presenre  to 
his  latest  days  the  respect  of  all  parts  of  Oreocc. 
His  earliest  poon  which  has  come  down  to  ua  (tho 
10th  Pythian)  ha  composed  at  tha  ago  of  twenty. 
It  is  an  Kpinican  ode  in  honour  of  Hippocles,  a 
Thessaiian  youth  bekwgiiffi  to  the  powerful  Aiouad 
liarily,  who  had  gmd  uo  priaa  at  the  PytUaa 
games.    Supposing  Pindar  to  have  been  bom  in 
A.  c  622,  this  ode  was  composed  in  a  g.  £02.  Tho 
naxt  edo  of  Piadar  In  point  of  tiaM  it  the  6th 
Pythian,  which  he  wrote  in  his  twenty-seventh 
year,  b.  c.  484,  in  honour  of  Xenocrates  of  A  uri- 
gentun,  who  had  gained  the  prize  at  the  cliariut>- 
raoe  at  tlje  I'ythtan  i;ames,  by  means  of  hia  aoa 
Thrasybulu.';.     It  would  he  tedious  to  relate  at 
lengtli  the  didcrent  occuhiuns  on  which  he  composed 
hit  alhar  adaa.    It  may  suffice  to  mention  tint  ha 
composed  poems  for  llieron,  tyrant  of  Syracuse, 
Alexander,  son  of  Amyutas,  king  of  Idacedoxua, 
TheroB,  ^nant  of  AgrigaalOB,  AroeathuM,  kiaff  af 
Cyrene,  as  well  as  for  many  other  free  stitc  '?  a;id 
private  persons.  He  was  courted  especially  by  Alex- 
aadar,  Hbif  of  JkLwadeoia,  aad  Hiana,  tya^ 

rncuse  ;  and  the  prais 'v  wliich  he  bestowed  upon  the 
former  are  said  to  have  been  tha  chief  reason  which 
lad  Ilia  daecandant,  Alaaaadar,  tiM  aoa  ef  Philip,  to 
iparn  tha  house  of  the  poet,  when  be  destroyed  the 
nataf  Thabaa  (Dion  Chryspst.  OraL  de  Regmoy  ii 
p.  3ft).  Aboot  &  &  47S,  Pfadar  Tiiltad  the  coort 
>f  llieron,  in  rmnawpiaiirf  of  the  pressing  'm  itatiaa 
of  the  monarch  ;  bat  it  appears  that  he  did  not  re- 
main mors  than  four  years  at  Syracuse,  as  he  loved 
an  independent  life,  and  did  not  care  to  coltfvata 
the  courtly  arts  which  n'n<leri  il  his  contemporary, 
Simonides,  a  more  welcome  guest  at  the  table  of 
their  patron.   But  tha  atHnHitiTi  in  whioh  P!iadar 
was  held  by  his  contemporaries  is  still  more  strik- 
ingly shown  by  the  honours  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  free  sttitoa  of  Greece.    Although  a  Theban,  ha 
was  always  a  great  favourite  with  the  Athenians, 
whom  he  frequently  praised  in  his  noems,  and 
whose  city  ha  ofteo  viaiied.    Ia  one  of  hb  dilhy- 
nun!)<   {Dithyr.  fr.  4)  he  called  it  **  the  supjiort 
(e>(i(7/ia)  of  Greece,  glorious  Athena,  the  divine 
city.^    The  Athanhna  tealillad  lhair  giatitada 
makin?  hitti  their  public  guest  (irp<>(«ros),  and 

S'ving  to  him  ten  thousand  drachnua  (laoer.  m^pi 
Ti8.  p.  804,  ed.  IMnd.)  ;  and  at  a  ktar  period 
they  erected  a  statue  to  his  honour  (Paus.  L  f>.  § 
4),  but  this  was  not  done  in  his  lifetime,  as  the 
pMado-Aaaohiaea  alalM  <  4).  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Ceos  employed  Pindar  to  compose  for  them 
a  9p9v6iiQ¥  or  processional  song,  although  they  had 
tafv  etiahiatod  pocta  of  their  own,  Boo^yUdes  and 
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Tbe  Rhodians  liad  his  seventh  Olym- 
fkm  db  writtea  in  lettea  of  gpU  ia  tht  temple  of 
tkt  liadin  Athesa. 
Piadar^  stated  residence  wru  at  Thebes  (rat 

iparrftw^         wioftat.  Of.  vi.  though  he  fre- 

forntly  left  home  in  order  to  witness  the  ereat 
pjUk  gWM,  taoA  to  visit  the  states  and  dwdii- 
•^iUhed  men  who  courted  his  friendship  and  em- 
pwjed  his  setrices.  In  the  public  events  of  the 
tae  Wuppaan  to  have  taken  no  slmra.  PolyUtta 
(jr.  31.  §  a)  quotas  «.nme  lines  of  Pindar  to  prove 
that  the  poet  recommended  his  countrymen  to  xe- 
vmn  quiet  and  abttoin  ftom  vmting  witli  tbe  otlier 
Grr^ks  in  opposition  to  the  Persians  ;  but  there 
caa  be  little  doubt  that  Pindar  in  these  lines  exhorts 
hi«  fenoir<itisens  to  maintain  peace  and  eoncord, 
ind  to  abstain  from  the  internal  dissensions  which 
t^inateacd  to  ruin  the  cit}*.  It  is  true  that  he  did 
not  make  the  unavailing  etTort  to  win  over  his  fcl- 
loT-cttizene  to  the  cause  of  Greek  independence  ; 
\  hn  horjrt  wa«»  with  the  free  party,  and  after  the 
(.'uboiman  ot  the  war  he  openly  expressed  his  ad- 
■■■li  ■  ftgtiw  diatom  ladaad  the  pniaes  which 
be  br-«'.oweii  upon  AtbeOi^  the  andent  rival  of 
Thsbea,  displeaaed  his  fisUov-^tiien^  who  are  said 
•vw  to  Im  teed  Mn  in  emwqoeBee.  It  ie 
fir.h'-r  stated  that  the  Athenians  ])aid  the  fine 
(Eostath.  Vit,  Fmd.;  Psendo-Aeschin.  Ep,  4); 
hei  the  tole  deee  net  da«rve  arodi  cndit. 

IW poems  of  Pindar  show  that  he  w  as  pcnetmtcd 
vith  a  atroog  religious  feeling.  He  hod  not  im- 
bibed any  aS  the  scepticism  vhich  b^an  to  take 
nxit  at  Athens  afto*  the  cbse  of  the  Persian  war. 
The  old  myths  were  for  the  most  part  realities  to 
kuo,  aiid  he  accepted  them  with  implicit  credence, 
except  wbea  tiMgr  edbOrited  the  gods  in  a  point  of 
Ti-w  which  was  repugnant  to  his  moral  feelinjr*. 
for,  in  coHMiqueucc  of  the  strong  ethical  sense 
vhich  Pindar  poMeMed^ho  waennwilling  to  believe 
the  myths  which  represented  the  gods  and  heroes 
ss  guilty  of  immoral  acts ;  and  he  accordingly  £re- 
qasntly  tejaeti  eome  tefee  and  dianfee  odiin» 
^■ffflttr  they  arc  inconsistent  with  his  conceptions 
sf  the  gods  (oomp.  Qrote,  UiiL  Greece,  voL  i.  p. 
M7«*B.).   Pfndar  vrae  •  etriet  ebeerrer  ef  the 

*— of  the  p(hU.  Tic  dedicated  a  shrine  to 
dw  mothtf  of  the  gods  near  his  own  house  at 
Thebes  (PaM.  fac.  95.  §  S ;  Pbiloatr.  Sen.  fmeiff. iL 
12  ;  comp.  Pind.  PytJL  iii  77).  He  also  dedicated 
to  Zeus  Ammon,  in  Libya,  a  statue  made  by  Ca- 
hmis  (Pans.  iz.  16.  §  1),  and  likewise  a  statue  in 
TWlm  to  Hermes  of  the  Agora  ( PauR.  ix.  1 7.  §  ) ). 
I!»  was  in  the  habit  of  frequently  visiting;  Delphi  ; 
iu.i  there  seated  on  iui  u'un  chaur,  which  was  re- 
•«-rT<>d  for  him,  he  used  to  sing  hjmftinkeiMnr  of 
Apo!!a.    ( Pau».  x.  24.  §  4.) 

Toe  only  poems  of  Pindar  which  have  come 
d«wB  to  oa  entile  mm  Ue  Mj^mkm,  ^  Mmpkat 
(rif*.  But  these  were  only  a  small  portion  of  his 
«Qck<^  Besides  his  triumphal  odes  he  wrote  hymns 
ts  the  gods,  paeans,  dithy rambi^  edes  for  proceMiane 
( T;-^<yo2ia ),  Korigs  of  maidens  (irapOt'i'f la),  mimic 
^Auaag  songs  (v«'ayi>;igi^^Ta),dxiBking-song8  (ffjco- 
Ais),  hrgr*  {dfntro*\  and  enceinh  (fym^uo),  or 
f<irif--ync«  on  princes.  Of  these  we  have  numerous 
taoueats.  Most  of  them  an  mentiooed  iit  tJkS 
wkaewn  lines  of  Hocaoe  (Cbrm.  iv.  3) : 

**  Sea  per  andaces  nova  dithyrambos 
Verba  devuivit  uuiuerisque  fsrtur 
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Sea  dees  (lywet  end  pao— t)  wgtofe  {mmmh) 

cnnit,  deonm 
Sanguinem :  — 

Sive  quos  Elea  domum  redueit 
Pahna  caelc^tes  (the  Fj'inicut') : — 
FlebiU  spon&iie  juvenemve  raptum 
Plemt"(«idKyBO^ 

In  all  of  these  varieties  Pindar  equally  excdled,  as 
we  Me  Unmi  the  nueeiens  ipMitrtiene  nnde  ftom 

them  by  the  ancient  u  ritr-r-;,  though  tln-y  nro  pono- 
rally  of  too  fragmentary  a  kind  to  allow  us  to  form 
a  judgment  respecting  them.  Our  fnttwate  of 
Pindar  as  a  poet  must  be  formed  almost  exclusively 
from  his  £^>ittaia,  which  were  all  composed  in  com- 
memofation  of  tone  victory  m  tbe  poUic  games,  with 
the  ezeeption  of  tbe  eleventh  Nemean,  wbidi  wee 
written  for  the  installation  of  Aristagoras  in  the 
ofhce  of  Prytanis  at  Tenedos.  The  Epiniaa  are 
divided  into  fonr  boahs,  oelebcmUng  respectively  the 
victories  gained  in  the  Olympian,  Pythian,  Nemean, 
and  I&thmian  games.  In  order  to  understand  them 
properly  we  must  bear  hi  nind  the  nalme  of  the 
occasion  for  which  they  were  composed,  and  the 
obiect  which  the  poet  had  in  view.  A  victory 
getned  in  one  of  ne  Ibor  grart  laliend  Mnvu 
conferred  honour  not  only  upon  the  conqueror  and 
his  family,  but  also  upon  the  city  to  which  he 
belonged.  It  wae  neeordingly  e^lirated  with 
great  pomp  and  ceremony.  Such  a  celebmtion 
begsn  with  a  procession  to  a  temple,  where  a  sa* 
cr&e  waa  ofieied,  and  it  ended  with  a  banquet 
and  the  ^oyoot  revelcy,  called  by  tbe  Oreeko 
Kmnoi.  (or  this  celebration  a  poem  was  expressly 
composed,  which  was  sung  by  a  chorus,  trained 
for  Ae  pnrpoae,  either  by  the  poet  hhinaal!^  or 
some  one  nrtinj?  on  his  l)ehalf.  The  poems  were 
sung  either  during  tlie  procession  to  the  temple  or 
at  the  coraus  at  the  close  of  the  banquet  Those 
of  Pindar's  Epinician  odes  which  consist  of  strophee 
without  epodes  were  sung  during  the  procession, 
hit  the  m^foiXf  nt  them  appeor  to  hnfe  been 

sung  at  the  comus.  For  this  reason  they  partike 
to  some  extent  of  tbe  ioyons  nature  of  the  occasion* 
and  aeeotdingly  conlam  «l  tfanes  jocularitiei  wMeh 

are  hardly  in  accordance  with  the  modern  rmti  .ug 
of  lyric  poet^.  Jo  these  odes  Pindar  rarely  do- 
scribes  the  vietory  itaelt  as  the  scene  was  fiuniliar 
to  all  the  spectators,  but  he  dwells  upon  the  glorjr 
of  the  victor,  and  celebrates  chieny  cither  his 
wealth  {S\8os)oT  his  skill  (d^rif), — his  tceaUAyil 
he  hid  giined  the  victory  in  tbe  chario^BMO,  tfaiee 
it  was  only  the  wealthy  that  could  contend  for 
the  prize  in  this  contest ;  his  $kti/,  it  he  had  Wen 
exposed  to  peril  in  the  contest.  He  frequently 
celebrates  also  the  piety  and  goodness  of  the  victor ; 
fur  with  tbe  deep  religious  feeling,  which  pre-emi- 
nently characterizes  Pindai^  he  believed  that  the 
moral  and  religious  character  of  the  conqueror 
conciliated  tbe  favour  of  the  foda,  and  gained  for 
Um  dieir  support  nd  aeriftanee  in  the  eentoet. 
For  the  same  reason  he  dwells  at  great  length 
upon  the  mythical  fl4%in  of  the  perstm  whose  vi(^ 
tory  he  extola,  and  eonneeto  hia  exploito  wMi  die 
similar  exploits  of  the  heroic  ancestors  of  the  race 
or  nation  to  which  he  belongs.  These  mythical 
narrativeo  oeenpy  a  very  prominent  feature  in 
almost  all  of  Pindar's  odes ;  they  are  not  intro- 
duced for  tlie  sake  of  ornament,  but  have  a  cluso 
and  intimate  connection  with  the  whole  object  and 
,pnpoie  «f  «Mh  pocB^aaiediitlf  pilBiedenfth/ 

•  s 
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370  PINDARU& 

DUaen,  in  hit  admirable  essay,  **  De  Rntione  Poe- 
ticft  Carminttm  Pindariconuu,  prefixed  to 

hit  edilioB  of  Pindw,  in  mmf  wUn  dtMmi, 

Hiid  will  well  n>pny  the  attentivp  perusal  of  the 
•tiident.  Tbe  meti»  of  Pindar  ace  too  extenuTe 
and  diiBenIt  a  ml^Jeet  to  adndt  of  flzphmtian  in 
the  present  work.  No  two  odia  powess  the  same 
metrical  stmcture.  The  Dorie  rhythm  chieflj  pre- 
vails, but  he  also  make*  fiequent  uae  of  the  Ae<jian 
and  Lydian  as  weUL 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  Pindar  was  printed  at 
the  Aldine  press  at  Venice  in  1513,  8vo,,  without 
the  Scholia,  but  the  same  Tolume  contained  likewise 
the  poonis  of  Callimrichus,  Dionysiiis,  and  Lyco- 
pbrou.  The  second  edition  was  published  at 
Iloaw  byZacfaariae  OdUef|i,  with  the  Scholia,  in 
1515,  It.).  These  two  editions,  which  were  taken 
from  duTerent  fiuuilies  ofmanmcripts^are  atill  of  cou- 
•idMdik^rahMfrrtheftffnMitionoftholeat  The 
other  editions  of  Pindar  published  in  the  course  of 
the  lixteenth  century  were  little  mote  than  teprinta 
ef  the  two  aboTe  named,  and  dieielbie  leqnne  no 
further  notice  here.  The  first  edition,  containing  a 
new  recension  of  the  text,  with  explanatory  notes, 
a  Latin  version,  &c.  was  that  publisned  by  Erasmus 
Sdnnidius,  Vitembec}^,  IG16,  4to.  Next  ap- 
p^-an-d  the  edilion  (tf  Joanne*  Benedictus,  Salmurii, 
i(i2U,  4to^  and  then  the  one  published  at  Oxford, 
]697»foL  From  this  time  Pindar  appears  to  have 
been  little  studied,  till  Ileyne  published  his  cele- 
brated edition  of  the  poet  at  Ciuttingen  in  1773, 
4UK  A  teeood  and  Mch  improved  edition  was 
published  nt  Piottingen  in  1798 — 1799,  3  vols. 
Svo.,  contaiiung  a  valuable  tceatiae  on  tho  metres 
of  nndar  hy  OMoAod  Hemwra.  KvymS  tluid 
edition  was  published  after  his  death  by  G.  11. 
Sch'afer,  Leipzig,  1817,  3  voU.  Svo.  But  the  best 
edition  of  Pindar  ii  that  by  A*  Bo^,  Leipzig, 
)81 1—1821,  2  vda  4to^  which  eootains  a  most 
vnlunblc  commentary  and  dissCTtatione,  and  is  in- 
diii{>en<uiblo  to  the  student  who  wiahee  to  obtain  a 
thorough  insight  into  the  musical  system  of  the 
<1rpeks,  and  the  artistic  construction  of  tin  ir  lyric 
poetry.  The  commentary  on  the  Ncnuau  uud 
isthmiMi  odea  in  this  edition  was  written  by 
Dissen.  Dis-cti  nKo  pu^ilishcd  in  tlio  nililiothcra 
tiraeca  a  smaller  edition  of  the  poet,  Gotha,  1U3U, 
2  ytHa.  8m,  tdten  fiem  the  ttit  of  Bfiekh,  with  a 
most  valuable  explanatory  commanlaij*  This  edi- 
tion is  the  most  uaeful  to  the  itadeBt  fton  iu  aiie, 
though  it  doea  nel  Mpaaedo  that  of  BSokh.  A 
Bscond  edition  of  Dissents  is  now  in  course  of  pub- 
lication under  the  care  of  Schneidewin  :  the 
first  volume  has  already  appeared,  Ootha,  1843. 
There  is  also  a  valuable  edition  of  Pindar  by 
Fr.  Thiersch,  L«'ip/i/.  IH-'O,  2  vols.  8vo.,  with  a 
(ii-nnan  translation,  and  an  important  introduction. 
The  text  of  the  poet  is  given  with  great  aocuracy 
by  Th-Bergk  in  his  PoeUie  Lf/rici  (I'rtuci,  Leip7.iL', 
1843w  The  translations  of  Piudar  into  English 
am  aol  iiiiia<iewe  The  noet  recent  is  by  the 
Rev.  H.  F.  Gary,  London,  ll!.'',;',,  wliich  is  superior 
to  the  older  translations  by  West  and  Moore. 

(The  hialwleo  of  Gieak  lileMtare  1^  MttUer, 
Bemhardr,  Bode,  and  Uliid ;  J.  O.  Schneider, 
VersH^h  iiUr  Findar't  LAm  md  Sekr^fim,  Stras- 
burg,  1 774,  8vo  ;  Mommaan,  Pkdmm,  tmr  €h9- 
dtidde  de$  Dichten^kc^  Kiel,  1845, 8vo  ;  Schneide- 
win*B  Life  nf  Pindar^  prefixed  to  the  leeond 
edition  of  Dissen's  Pindar.) 
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PIPA. 

ginns,pttt  an  end  to  his  master**  life  .nt  the  re<jue*t 
of  the  latter  after  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  PhilippL 
(Dion  Cboi.  dviL  46 1  AppiiiB,  A  C  It.  1  ]  S  ;  list. 
Ant.  22,  Brut  43  ;  VaL  Max.  vi.  8.  §  4.) 

PINNA,  CA£CiaJUS,  one  of  the  Raman 
eonuaaaden  in  tiio  Socad  er  Ifank  war,  ia  waiA 
to  have  defeated  the  Marsi  in  several  battles,  in 
conjunction  with  L.  Murena  (Liv.  Epit.  76). 
As  this  Caecilius  Pinna  is  not  mentioned  else- 
where, it  is  ce^loclnd  thai  wa  ought  to  rend 

Caecilius  Pius,  since  we  know  that  C.iecilin? 
Mttelliis  Pius  pl.ived  a  distiuguiiiht d  part  in 
tliis  w.ir. 

PINXES,  PINNEUS,  or  PINEI  S,  the 
son  of  Agron,  king  of  lilyria,  by  bis  tirst  wife, 
Triteuta.  At  tho  deoth  of  Agnn  (a.  o.  231 X 
Pinni's,  who  was  then  a  child,  was  left  in  the 
guardianship  of  his  steMnother  Teata,  whom 
AgienhadniairiedaAwdiToidnglVitealn.  Whao 
Teuta  was  defeated  by  the  Roni.iiis.  tli«>  care  ef 
Pinoea  devolved  upon  Demetrius  of  Pharoo,  who 
had  neelvod  fran  the  Ronuuu  a  gnat  part  of 

the  dominions  of  Teuti,  and  had  likewim  ■airied 
Triteuta,  the  mother  of  Pinnes.  Demetrius  ^ae 
in  his  turn  tempted  to  try  his  fortune  against 
Rome,  but  was  qoicUy  crushed  by  the  oonsuU  L<> 
Aemilius  Paulus,  ».  c.  21<>,  and  was  oblig.-d  to 
fly  for  refuge  to  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia.  1  he 
Romans  pUced  Pinnes  upon  the  throne,  but  im* 
posed  a  tribute,  which  we  read  of  their  sending 
for  in  B.  c.  216.  (Dion  Cass,  xxxiv.  4(i,  161  ; 
Apptaa,  lUyr,  7,  8f  Fh>r.  il  5;  LiT.ndL  SS.) 
[AoRON  ;  Dkmktriur  of  Pharos  ;  Tetta.] 

PINNES  or  PINNfiTES.  one  of  the  principal  i 
Ptanookm  ddefe  hi  tho  leign  of  Auguatua,  waa  ' 
))etr;iv<.'i]  to  the  Romans  by  the  Breuciaa  Pita. 
(Dion  Cass.  Iv.  34  ;  VeU.  Pat.  ii.  114.) 

PI'NNIUS,  tha  MOM  of  tw»  ununportant 
persons,  Q.  Pinnlus,  a  friend  of  Varro  (A  H. 
iii.  1 ),  and  T.  Pinnioi^  a  fiiend  of  Cioan  {mi 
Fam.  xiii.  Gl). 

Pl'NTHIA,  M.  LUTATIUS,  a  Roman 
e<|ues,  lived  about  a  century  before  tbo  dowafild 
of  the  republic  (Cic.  de  Off.  iii.  19). 

PIN  US,  CORNE'LIUS,  a  Roman  painter, 
who,  with  Attius  Priscua.  decorated  with  paint- 

Xthe  walls  of  the  temple  of  Uonoe  and  Virtoa, 
I  it  WM  MiOBed  by  veipMita.  Ho  thwafefo  \ 
lived  ahoat  a.  o.  70.  (PUn.  H.N,  xxxv.  10.  «. 
87.)  IP,  S.J 

PmrrnS  (nnwv^r),  an  epignuaamfe  peel, 
the  author  of  an  epitaph  on  Sappho,  consist! ru  «<f 
a  siusle  distich,  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (Brunck, 
Ai*aLy^i&.  pi 288  ;  Jaooba,  Aitik.  Gmec  voL  iL 
p.  264.)  Nothing  more  is  known  of  him,  mdese  he  { 
be  tho  grammarian  of  Bithynium  in  Bithynia,  who 
was  the  frecduum  of  Nero's  favourite,  £paphri>di- 
tus,  and  who  taqght  grammar  at  Rome.  (Steph. 
Rvz.  «.  r.  BiduNir;  BeioMr.  od  Dim.  Oats,  Ixvii, 
U,  p.  1113.)  [P.S.] 

PI'ONIS  (nfaow),  a  descendant  of  Henidee, 
fr.'^m  whom  the  town  of  Pionia  in  Mysia  was  be-  | 
lieved  to  have  derived  itaname.  (Strakxiii.  p.  610{ 
Pann  is.  18.  I S.)  [L.  a] 

PIPA,  the  wife  of  Acschrion  of  SjTacuse,  was 
the  mistresa  of  Venea  in  Sicily  (Cic.  Kerr.  iii.  i 
33,v.  31).  I 

PIPA,  or  PIPARA,  daughter  of  Attains,  king 
of  the  Marcomanni,  was  passionately  beloved  bv 
Gallienus.  Trebettias  PoUio  confounds  her  with 
SoloBbn,  dM  kwAd  Vila  of  that  pfMo^  aBl  Gih> 
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ban  aeems  to  have  fallen  into  the  same  mistake. 
(TrebelL  PoL  (Jailkn.  duo^  c.  3  ;  AureL  Vict  de 
CbwL  zbB^  xxxiii. ;  TiUemont,  Hutoire  da 
Emtprrenrf,  not.  vL  ;  Zonar.  xii.  5.)      £W«  ILJ 

PIKITUUUS  LPUJ11TUOU8.1 
PISAKDER.  tPsnAUDBL] 

PI'SIAS  or  PEISIAS  {UuAa^),  an  Athenian 
■oiiBiac^  appBcentlj  of  the  DaMalian  p«nod,  who 
■ads  tht  VMdflii  tWat  of  Zras  BooImoi,  nd 

Iks  alttiie  of  Apollo,  which  stood  in  the  bo nato 
iMOMortlieFiTaHuiiandatAthciM.  (Paas.  i.  3. 
|4.fcM  [P.S.] 
PISISTRATUS.  [Pkiwbtratus.] 
PISO,  the  name  of  the  most  dibtinguished 
lamily  of  the  plebeian  Calpuniia  gens.  This 
MOW,  like  many  other  Roman  cognomens,  is 
an>riec><l  with  agricolture,  the  noblest  and  most 
hoooumbie  paxwit  of  the  ancient  Romans:  it 
«amm  tnm  As  imb  pixre  or  pimttrn,  and  refers 
to  the  pounding  or  grinding  of  om.  Thus  the 
autiMC  of  the  poem  addxened  to  Piso,  ascribed  by 
W— iihff  t»  BMm  Bmm  [Bamds],  says 

'Clanqiie  Pisoidli  t^mnt  cognomina  prioM, 


fOaaipL  tVa.  JK  M  xrffi.  8.)    BlnT  of  <he 

Piaone*  bore  this  cognomen  alone,  but  otbera  were 
dtttinguished  by  the  sumamee  of  Oumminiu  and 
Frmfi  ttMpttlinij,  The  iamily  first  nee  from 
tk&muty  daring  At  second  Punic  war,  and  from 
that  time  it  became  one  <>f  the  most  distinguisbed 
Lmjiitrs  in  the  Ilomau  sute.  It  j^ceaerved  its 
ttjhtlitj  under  the  empin^  taA  dumg  the  first 
e^ntnnr  of  the  Christian  era  was  second  to  the  ijn- 
(icrial  family  alone.  The  following  stemma  contains 
m  SH  of  an  th»  Piwaa  ■eotioaed  in  bistofj,  oA 
win  ser»-e  as  an  index  to  the  following  account 
Of  moet  of  them  it  is  imposeible  to  aacertain  the 


L  Cjii-prRNK's  Piso,  was  taken  prisoner  at 
At  lattlt  of  Caonae,  a.  &  216,  and  is  said  to 
lava  hmm  ttat  wfth  t«t  tdma  to  Robw  to 
atfrtialt  IIm  release  «f  the  prisoners,  which 
tht  senate  lafiiatd  to  entertain.  He 
was  praecor  nrfaaana  in  B.&21I,  and  on  dit 
txphation  of  his  year  of  office  was  sent  as  pro- 
prv-tor  into  Etniria  a  a  210.  From  thence  he  was 
couunanded  by  the  dictator,  Q.  Folvius  Fiaccos, 
la  lika  tha  amnad  of  the  army  at  Capaa ; 
bat  next  rear  (b.  c.  209)  the  seriate  n^'ain  on- 
tnuted  £tniha  to  him.  (Liv.  xjii.  bi,  xxv.  41, 
BCfL  It*  1<,  31,  38,  ar4  «,  7,  91.)  Piso  in 
kts  praetorship  proposed  to  the  senate,  that  the 
Lodi  ApoUinaics,  which  had  been  exiubited  for 
tkt  fint  tiaw  b  Aa  piaesdinf  yaar  (nc  312), 
thoold  be  repeated,  and  should  b<>  cclubxtlsd  in 
fiitaia  aoanaUy.  The  senate  passed  a  dioat  to 
*ii€Aol.   (Uf.SBtL38|  lfanlbMLi.l9t 


TO  cnm,  faASTOK  B.e  21L 


Pisa 
STEBOfA  pisoinni. 

1.  C.  Calpiimius  Piso, 


tn 


2.  C.  Piso, 
COS.  u.  c.  lilO. 


3.  U  Piso, 
&c.  198. 


Pimme»  with  ike  Agnomen  CuetoniHus. 
4,  L.  PSso  fbwwninai,  cok  B.e.  148L 


&  L.  Piso  Caesoninos,  cos.  a.  c.  1 13. 
9»  MM  into  UMsnunoB,  mui  uufann^ 
7.  L.  Piao  CaesonLus,  cos.  a.  c.  58. 

 [  


1  

8.  Ik  Piao  Caesonina% 
coa.  18^ 


Calpumia, 
m.  tlwdfetator 

Ciu'Mir.  [r.u.- 
j  PUHNU,  No.  2.] 

Tut  toot  to  vliom 

Horace  addressed 
hkJMArte  Po  i'tka. 

Pisnnrs  rpi/A  the  Agtmneti  Fnuji, 
£).  Ij.  i'lfiu  I'rugi,  the  anuaiist,  cos.  u.  u  133. 

11.  I*PfatFlnigift;&a74. 

I 

13.  a  Piso  Frugi,  qu.  a.  c.  58, 


ruflt,  q 
XdUa, 


l*mme$  trvdoal  oa  Agnomrn. 
IX  Cn.  Piw>,  COS.  B.  c.  l.'in. 

1 4.  Q.  Piso,  COS.  H.  c.  1 35. 

15.  Piso,  pr.  aboot  B.C.  135w 
IG,  Piso,  n>xint  H.  c.  104. 

17.  C.  Piso,  COS.  J1.C.  67. 

18.  M.  PupiaaPiaB,eoa.B.a81 

19.  M.  Piso.  pr.  n.  c.  ^14. 

20.  Cn.  Piso,  the  conspirator,  &  u  66. 
9l*  Oa.  Piso,  proqa.  ■.a  87* 

82.  Cn.  Piso,  coc  B.  c.  2&, 
3&  GB.PiM^eoai&c.7; 


I 


34.  L.Pisiset^A.».17. 

98.  Ii.  Piaa,  ena.  a.  m  87. 

27.  L.  Pi-o,  COS.  B.  c.  1. 
88.  L.  Piso,  aocosad  and 
died,  A.  D.  34. 

29.  I*  Piso,  pr.  A.  n.  25. 

30.  C  Piso,  the  conspirator 

against  Nero,  a.  d.  65. 

Calpuniius  Oalerianns, 
killed  by  Muctauus,  a.  D.  70. 

31.  PisoLiciniaai 

bv  (>alt)a,  A.  Ik8& 

32.  Piso,  A.  D.  175. 
88.  PiititiitcfthtTUfty 

1>nalHA.8b388.* 


1 
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Festtm,  p.  326,  ed.  MUller,  where  ho  U  crroneooalj 
called  AlarouM  instead  of  Caiui.)  The  establish- 
aMBt  fi  thfo  gameg  by  their  ancestor  was  com- 
mpmorated  on  coins  by  the  Pisnnes  iu  later  times. 
Of  theae  ooinsi  of  whidi  a  vast  number  is  extant, 
A  tpodflMB  ia  wuMnd*  TIm  obmw  wpnaents 
the  head  of  Apollo,  the  reverse  a  horseman  riding 
at  fuU  apeed,  in  ailusioo  to  the  equeatrian  gaaiet, 
whieh  fiRned  pwt  of  tiie  MtnL  Who  the 
L.  Piio  Fnigi  was  that  caused  them  to  be  struck, 
auuwt  be  determined.   (Eokbel,  vol.  t.  p.  158.) 

3.  C.  Calpurnips  CL  p.  CL  n.  Pno,  ten  ef 
No.  1,  waa  praetor  &  a  186,  and  received  Further 
Spain  at  hit  prorince.  He  con  tinned  in  his  pro- 
Tince  as  propraetor  in  B.a  185,  and  on  his  return 
to  Rome  in  184  (Stained  a  triumph  for  n  victory 
he  had  piiiicd  o%'er  the  Lusitairi  and  Celtiberi.  In 
B.C.  lUl  he  was  one  of  the  three  coramiasioners 
Ar  ftonding  the  cobojof  Orevi^e  in  Etruria, 
and  in  o.  c.  180  he  was  consul  with  A.  Poetumius 
Albinus.  Piao  died  daring  his  consulship;  he 
wm  DO  doubt  cuiM  off  bj  tha  peatikoeo  wlikh 
waa  then  ragin?  at  Kome,  hut  the  people  suspected 
tbal  be  had  been  poisooed  bj  bis  wife  Quarta 
Hiwlilto,  b«eraw  ber  ton  bj  •  fcmer  anriage, 
Q.  Fulviii'^  Fl  I  succeed<^d  Piso  as  consul  suf- 
fectos.  (Liv.  juuix.  6,  8,  21,  S0»  31,  42,  zL29, 
86,37.) 

8.  L.  Calpurnxus  (Piso),  probably  a  younger 
ton  of  No.  1,  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  die 
Achaeans  at  Sicyon.    (Lit.  zxziL  19.) 

4.  L.  Calpurnius  C.  p.  C  n.  Pno  Ca  rso.vin  us. 
His  last  name  shows  that  he  originally  belonged 
to  the  Caesouia  gens,  and  was  adopted  by  one  of 
the  Pisonea,  probably  by  No.  ',],  as  he  is  indicated 
in  the  Fasti  as  C.  F.  C.  n.  This  Piso  brought 
dishonour  on  bis  fiunilj  by  his  want  of  ability  and 
ttnmgfikwn,  H«waapnwtortn&G.154,and 
obtained  the  province  of  Farther  Spain,  but  was 
ddieated  by  the  LocitanL  He  was  consul  in  a.  c. 
148  niA  sp.  PMtamiM  AlUnai,  and  waa  mat  to 
conduct  thi-  war  against  Carthage,  which  he  carried 
on  with  such  little  activity  that  the  paopio  became 
gnady  discontented  with  hit  mutae^  ind  h$  vas 
superseded  in  the  following  year  by  Sci^iOb  (Ap- 
pnn,  Ui$p.  56,  Prnttic  1 1 0—1 12.) 

6.  L.  Calpurnius  L.  p.  C.  n.  Piso  CAiaoin- 
Nus,  SCO  of  No.  4,  was  consul  b.c.  112  with 
M.  Livios  Drtuos.  In  b.c.  107  he  served  as 
legatus  to  the  consul,  L.  CasKius  I^nginus,  who 
was  sent  into  Oaul  to  oppose  the  Cimbri  and  their 
allies,  and  he  fell  together  with  the  consul  in  the 
battle,  in  which  the  Roman  army  was  utterly  de- 
bated bj  tka  Tlgnitad  b  tf»  territory  of  the 
AUobroges.  [T^onginus,  No.  5.]  This  Piso  was 
the  grandfather  of  Caesar's  fathei>in-law,a  circiun- 
stMMa  to  whiahOMiar  Mnwatf  ilhdM  in  neoidiiig 
his  own  victory  over  the  Tigurini  at  •  Inler  ttBMb 
(Caea.  ^  &.  L  7,  12  ;  Ores.  v.  15.) 

8.  UCALmmm  Pno  CAMomNiM,  mo  of 
No.  .*),  never  rose  to  any  of  the  offices  of  state,  and  is 
only  known  from  the  acoonut  given  of  him  by  Cicero 
hi  ttk  lUknt  inveodvo  igainat  his  son  [No.  7]. 
Ho  Ind  dM  charge  of  the  manufiKtory  of  arms  at 
Rome  during  the  Mnrsic  war.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  Calventius,  a  native  of  Cisalpine  (juul, 
who  CMBO  from  Plocentia  and  settled  at  Rone  ; 
and  hence  Cicero  calls  his  son  in  contempt  a  semi- 
Placcutian.   (Cic  m  I'u.  3tJ,  23, 26,  27.)  £Cal- 

TBNTIUS.] 
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the  son  of  No.  6,  and  father-in-law  of  the  dictator 
Caesar.     Asconius  says  (u»  Ctc  J^is.  p.  3»  eti. 
Orelli)  that  this  Piso  belonged  to  the  hatOj  of  tiMi 
Frugi  ;  bnt  this  is  a  mistake,  as  Dnimann  hns 
shown  {(j'esch.  Hoau,  toL  ii.  p. 62).    Our  prin- 
dpid  informatioa  respecting  PiM  is  doiwad  fitm 
sevcnil  of  t!ie  orations  of  Cicero,  who  points  him 
in  the  blackest  colours ;  but  as  Piso  wio  both  « 
politiod  ani  •  pmiiBl  obmbj  of  tho  onta;  w 
must  make  great  dt^dnctiona  from  his  dcscriptioTi, 
which  is  evidently  ezaggenUed.  StiU,afiter  "^'^''ij 
omydodnetion,  we  know  enough  of  Usiifeto  «»- 
vince  us  that  he  was  an  unprincipled  debauchee  nx^d 
a  cruel  and  corrupt  magistrate,  a  &ir  sample  of  his 
noble  contemporaries,  neither  better  nor  worse  than 
the  majority  of  them.  He  is  first  mentioned  in  u.  c, 
59,  when  he  was  brought  to  trial  by  P.  (  I  ii  i  u'» 
for  plundering  a  province,  of  which  he  hud  the 
adminktlRtioii  after  his  praetorfthip,  and  he  was 
only  acquitted  by  throwing  himself  at  the  fwt  of 
the  judges  (Vol.  Max.  viii.  1.  §  6).   In  the  same 
year  Caesar  married  his  daaghtar  CUponna. 
Through  his  influence  Piso  obtained  the  a>nsulship 
for  the  fbUoa-iiut  year  B.C  58,  having  for  hia  ool- 
leagoo  A.  floMnma,  who  wao  indoblad  Cor  tlio 

honour  to  Ponpoy.  The  new  consuls  wen  tho 
mere  instnuoMili  o£  the  triumviris  and  took  cam 
that  tho  anale  dmrid  do  no^g  in  oj^Kiaition  to 

the  wishes  of  their  patrons.    When  this  triumvirs 
had  resolved  to  sacrifice  Cicero,  the  consuls  of 
course  threw  no  obstacle  in  their  way  ;  bat  CIt>> 
dius,  to  make  sure  of  their  support,  promised  Piso 
the  province  of  Macedonia,  and  Gabinius  that  of 
Syria,  and  brought  a  bill  before  tho  people  to  that 
etfect,  although  the  senate  was  tho  constitutioiMl 
body  to  dispose  of  the  provinces.    Tho  l»ani5.hrnent 
of  Cicero  soon  followed.    Piso  took  an  active  part 
in  the  measurai  of  Clodfait,  aad  JoiMd  kirn  ki 
celebrating  their  victory.    Cicero  accuses  him  of 
transferring  to  his  own  house  the  spoils  of  Cicero *s 
dwoUings.    The  eoBdoet  of  Kio  in  support  of 
Clodius  produced  that  extreme  resentment  in  the 
mind  of  Cicero,  which  he  diipUyed  against  Piso  on 
many  subsequent  oceoiiein.  At  dio  oxpfaaiiea  oC 
his  consulship  Piso  went  to  his  province  of  Mace- 
donia, where  he  remained  during  two  years,  b.  c. 
57  and  56,  plundering  the  province  in  the  most 
shameless  manner.    In  the  mUm  «f  these  yma 
tho  senate  ro<iolv('d  that  a  successor  should  be 
appointed,  and  accordingly,  to  his  great  mortifica- 
tion and  rage,  he  had  to  nnga  the  government  in 
B.c55  to  Q.  Ancharius.    In  the  di-bnte  in  the 
senate,  which  led  to  his  recal  and  likewise  to  that 
of  OahmkiS,  Cieao  had  an  opportunity  of  givrng 
vt^nt  to  the  wrath  which  haid  loni;  bt  on  niging 
within  him,  and  accordingly  in  the  speech  which 
ko  deUvond  on  tho  oooaiiOB,  and  wklsk  has  ooaso 

down  to  us  (f)e  PrurhieUBCbmnfarilMs),  he  j)oured 
Ibrth  a  torrent  of  invecttva  ^pinif  Piao,  acousing 
him  of  every  posslUo  crfno  hi  iko  guwwmom  ^ 

his  province.  Piso  on  his  return,  &  c  55,  com- 
plained in  the  senate  of  the  attack  of  Cicero,  and 
justified  the  administration  of  his  province,  where- 
upon Cicero  reiterated  his  charges  in  a  speech  (In 
I'isonem),  in  which  be  pourtrays  the  whole  public 
and  private  life  of  iiih  ciiciuy  wiiii  the  choicest 
WOCda  of  virulence  and  abuse  that  the  Latin  hn> 
gnage  could  supply.  Cicero,  however,  diil  mt 
venture  to  bring  to  trial  the  lather-in-law  of  Caesar. 

In  B.  c.  50  Piso  was  censor  with  Ap.  Cbadiai 
Pnkkii^  and  vadHlook  tkia  odktal  tka  Si^BMl  or 
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Gaenr.  At  thp  beginning  of  the  following  year, 
&c  PiM,  wiw  had  not  jet  iaid  down  hi*  ceu- 
■■ilip^  «AtBd  l»  gp  to  Cmv  f»  act  M  madklar  I 

■  i'':  >-  aristocmtica!  party  would  not  hear  of  any  .nc- 
fumiiwiatioiH  and  hotulitin  accordiiuljf  coounenoed. 
Pb>  aBoompanicd  I^NU|n^  in  Ms  ngiit  flm  tin 
city ;  and  although  he  did  not  go  wiOi  him  across 
iIm  tea,  be  still  kept  aloof  from  Caesar.  Cicero  ac- 
csrdingly  praises  him,  and  actually  writes  to  Atticua, 
■*  I  lore  Piao**  (Cic.  ad  AtL  riu  13,  a.,  ad  Fam. 
lit.  U).  Piso  fcul>M»<|uentIy  rotumed  to  Rome, 
sad  Uioi^  he  took  no  part  in  the  civil  wur,  was 
MtvilhaMading  treated  with  respect  by  Caesar. 

the  inimler  of  the  btter,  in  u.  r.  41,  Piso 
eitfted  himself  to  obtain  the  pre&ervatiou  of  the 
km  aad  inatitatiom  »f  hit  fistWiii>knr,  aad  was 
ilri'  *t  the  only  person  that  dared  to  oppose  the 
aiiRUary  conduct  of  Antony*  Afterwards,  how- 
««tr,  he  appearad  at  «ae  of  the  Buiat  awleat  ad- 
Ifrrnts  of  Antony  ;  and  when  the  latter  went  to 
Qalpiae  Oaul,  at  tlie  end  of  the  year,  to  proeecnte 
Ik  «v  against  Dednms  Brataa,  Piso  lanoined  at 
Bnne,  to  deCend  his  cause  and  promote  his  views. 
At  tJie  brginnin?  of  the  following  year,  B.C.  4^  be 
«as  ooe  of  the  uiubassadors  sent  to  Antony  at 
Xa&ik  After  this  time  his  name  does  not  occur. 
(OT*ni,  Onom.  Tull.  voL  ii.  p.  1'23,  Ace. ;  Caes.  Ji.C. 
i  i ;  Dion  Case.  xL  63,  xli.  16  ;  Appiau,  J}.  C.  ii. 
14, 135,148,13. 60, 54,  &c) 

8L  L.  CALfvnsw*  L.  v.  L,  n.  Piso  Cabsoni- 
*v%  the  son  of  Na  7,  must  have  been  bom  during 
Ao  chi  wm  bslirosa  Casssr  and  Fonpey  (b. c. 
49—48),  as  he  was  eighty  at  the  time  of  his  death 
is        32  (Tac  Amu,  vi  10).  He  was  consal 
AC.  IS,  vMi  M.  livina  Dnnvs  Ubo,  and  afUv* 
obtained  the  province  of  Panipthylia  ;  from 
tlitooe  be  was  recalled  by  Angustus  in  B.C.  11,  in 
«ier  to  make  war  upon  the  Thiadaiis,  who  had 
attacked  the  province  of  Maeedoaia.     After  a 
itnjjgle  which  lasted  for  three  years  he  subdued 
tke  vahuu&  Thnuriaii  tribes,  and  obtained  in  con- 
«|liaee  the  triumphal  insignia.  The  fisToar  iriiieh 
AogBstos  had  shown  to  Pi»o,  he  continued  to  re- 
ceive from  his  successor  Tibi'rtus,  who  made  him 
inefectos  urbi.    He  was  one  of  the  associates  of 
Tiberins  in  his  revels  but  had  nothing  of  the  cruel 
mdsospicioosdi^Kisition  of  the  emperor.  Althoi^h 
W  ipai  the  greater  part  efiko  night  at  taUa,  and 
did  not  rise  till  midday,  he  discharged  tho  duties 
of  his  office  with  panrtaahty  and  diligence  {  and 
vlils  SBlriiiing  the  §vnu  er  the  emperor,  witfMmt 
ct>Ddeaci!nding  to  servility,  he  at  tfio  same  time 
<*n)ed  the  good-will  of  his  fiellow-citizeiM  bv  the 
i>tignty  and  jastioe  with  whidt  he  governed  the 
city.   Velleins  Paterculus,  who  wrote  his  history 
wWIe  Piso  held  the  praefecture  of  the  city,  pro- 
Mnees  a  glowing  eulogy  on  his  virtne»  and  merit*. 
Bs       as  we  have  already  stated,  in     n.  32, 
was  honoured  by  a  drcr.-o  of  the  senate,  with 
a  {>uUic  funeral.    Ue  was  a  poutiti  at  the  time  of 
^  death.    The  year  in  whieh  he  was  appointed 
I'iiefectus  urbi  has  occasioned  considerable  dispute. 
Ticitas  says  that  he  held  the  office  for  twenty 
hat  dria  is  opposed  to  tho  stalwnwili  of 

ur.il  TilioriuR,  who  place  his  appointment 
t\i.iu  later  than  Tadtos,  1 1  is  impossible,  however, 
V)  cooie  to  aaj  dsAnlla  oandnrinn  on  Ao  subject 
(Hwo  Cass.  U?.«,  14,  WiL  19  ;  Floms  iv.  12  ; 

S^eU.  Pau  ii.  98 :  Tk^  Amu  vi.  10,  11  ;  Senec 
^  tt}  Sost.  TA.  4t2 ;  Plio.  H,N,  m  22.  s. 
h  <l  Biding  to  PHykjriM  il  «■§  to  ^ 
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Pi60  and  his  two  sons  that  Horace  addressed  his 
e^Ue  on  the  Art  of  Poetry,  and  there  are  no  suffi- 

done  by  some  modem  writers,  Rej 
two  sons  we  only  know  that  the  elder  wm 
LnoiiM  (Anon,  ai  ttor,  Ar.  PuItU  886),  but 

neither  of  them  can  tio  identified  for  certain  with 
any  of  the  Pisones  mentioned  in  history. 

9.  L.  Cai.i'URNius  Piao  Fruoi,  consul  B.C, 
133.  His  dsaesnt  is  qoite  uncertain,  lince  neither 
the  Fasti  nor  coins  mention  the  name  of  his  father. 
From  his  integrity  and  conscientioiuncss  be  received 
the  surname  ef  Fmgi,  which  is  periiaps  aaoH^ 
equivalent  to  our  **  man  of  honour,"  but  the  exact 
force  of  which  is  explained  at  length  by  Cicero 
(TWe:  UL  18).  Piso  was  trihono  of  the  pleb^ 
n.  c,  149,  in  which  year  he  proposed  the  first  law 
for  the  punishment  of  extortion  in  the  nrovinoea 
{im  (hipmndm  «is  Jglipiftiilfi,  Qe.  Bnd,  g?,  Vmi, 


iiL  84,  iv.  2%  Of.  ii.  21 ).  In  n.  c.  188  fca 
consul  with  P.  Mudoa  ScaevoU,  aad  waa  sent  intn 
Italy  against  l3b»  shmN.  Ro  gained  a  victory  over 
them,  but  did  not  subdue  them,  and  was  succeeded 
in  the  command  by  the  consul  P.  Rupilius  (Oros. 
V.  9  ;  Val.  Max.  ii.  7.  §  9).  Piso  was  a  suunch 
supporter  of  the  aristocratical  party  ;  and  though 
he  would  not  look  over  their  crimes,  as  his  law 
against  extortion  shows,  still  he  was  as  little 
disposed  to  tolerate  any  invasion  of  thdr  llgiits 
and  privileges.  He  therefore  offered  a  strong  op- 
position to  the  measures  of  C.  Gracchus,  and  is 
espedsJly  nMBtioaed  as  a  vehement  epponantef  tho 

frumentaria  of  the  Intter  (Cic.  ;.ro  Fotd,  18^ 
TuK,  iiL  20).    He  is  called  Cknaorimt  by 


writan  I  and  tboai^  dio  data  of  hi 

ship  is  uncertain,  it  may  perhaps  be  referred  to 
&C.  120.  Piso  left  behuMi  him  orations,  which 
had  disappeared  in  deero^  time,  and  Annal^ 
which  contained  the  history  of  BLoroe  from  the 
earliest  period  to  the  age  in  which  Piso  himself 
lived.  This  work,  which,  according  to  Cicero^t 
judgment  {DruL  27),  was  written  in  a  nieagin 
style,  is  rri'f|',iently  referred  to  by  ancient  writers. 
Piso  vva&,  \n  >iicbuhr's  opinion,  the  first  Roman 
writer  who  intndnesd  the  practice  of  giving  a 
tionalistic  interpretation  to  the  myths  and  legends 
in  eadj  Roman  history.  (Comn.  Niebuhr,  Hid, 
yAiaii^^Lpp.n8,«7,  vd.ap.  9;  Ladn 

mann,  De  Fontihus  T.  Lh  ii,  p.  .32  ;  Krause,  VUae 
€t  Fngm,  UitL  Homcn.  p.  139  ;  Liebaldt,  D*  L, 
IHum  AmMm  aariptort,  Haaaln^  1888.) 

10.  L.  Cai  pi  KMi  s  pj-o  Fruoi,  the  son  of 
No.  9,  and  a  worthy  inheritor  of  his  surname, 
served  with  distinction  under  his  father  in  Sicily, 
in  B.  c.  133,  and  died  in  Spain  about  b.  c  111, 
whither  he  had  gone  ni  propraetor.  (Cic.  Verr.  iv. 
2o  ;  Val.  Max.  iv.  3.  §  lu  ;  Appian,/fup.  99.) 

11.  L.  Calpurnius  Piso  Fruoi,  the  ton  of 
No.  10,  was,  like  his  father  and  grandfather,  a  man 
of  honour  and  integrity.  He  was  a  coUeoguo  of 
Verres  in  tlM  pcaetorship,  n.  a  74*  whan  ha 
thwarted  manr  of  the  nnrightaooa  tdkMiaa  «f  tho 
ktter.   (Cic.  Verr.  i  46.) 

IS.  C  C»a;rvtLmm  Piao  Fnvm,  a  son  ef  No. 

11,  married  Tiillijt.  the  daughter  of  Cicero,  in  B.C 
63,  but  was  betrothed  to  her  as  eariy  as  b.  c.  67 
(Cic  od  AtL  i.  8).  In  Caesar*s  consulship,  b.  c. 
59,  Piso  was  accused  by  L.  Vettius  as  one  of  the 
conspirators  in  the  pretended  plot  against  Pompey's 
liCs.  He  was  quaestor  in  the  fallowing  year,  b.  c, 
88^  trhMi  hn  vasd  otkj  osailka  to  «Hnain  tl» 

an  8 
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recnl  of  his  fathflHa-kw  from  hanishment,  and  for 
that  naaon  woold  sot  go  into  the  proTincea  of 
FontaB  and  Bhhjnia,  wMeh  bad  beea  aUoMed 

fcim.  He  did  not,  hnwevor,  lire  to  ppc  the  return 
of  Cicero,  who  arrired  at  Home  on  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember, B.  c  57.  He  probably  died  in  tin  MnB- 
mer  of  the  lame  year.  He  is  frequently  mentioned 
by  Cicero  in  terms  of  gratitude  on  account  of  the 
aeal  which  he  had  manifested  in  his  behalf  during 
kis  banishment  (Cic.  ad  AU.  ii.  24,  m  Vutm.  1 1, 
;>ro  S-sL  24,  31,  a//  Q.  Fr.  I  4,  ad  Fanu  xir.  1, 
'Ifpott  Rtd.  m  ikn.  lo,  pott  lied.  vuL  Quir.  3.) 

IS.  Ck.  Calpurnhts  Pno^  «f  whom  w«  know 
nothing,  except  that  he  was  consul  &  c.  189,  with 
M.  PopilUttB  Loenas.  (VaL  Max.  i.  8  S  2.) 

14.  Q.  Cjomsm  Pno,  mnmi  n.e,  18ft,  with 

Sor.  Fulvitis  Flaccua,  was  sont  atminst  Ntimantia. 
He  did  not,  however,  attack  the  city,  but  contented 
UmMwtAfukmg  a  plandMilM  «nnin  Into 
the  territory  of  Pallantia.  (Ap^n.  HifK  88; 
Oros.  T.  6 ;  Obscqu.  85.) 

15.  Calpcrniun  Piso,  of  ankaowB  deaoant, 

retor  about  a  c.  1 3.5,  wai  daiMlod  bf  the  dtatfaa 
Sicily.   (Flor.  iii.  19.) 

16.  Calpurnius  Piho,  of  whom  we  know 
nothing,  except  thai  kt  inight  with  success  against 
the  ThracianSiAkMt 104.  (Fl«;  iik  4.  f  6, 
ir.  12.  §  17.) 

17.  C  CUftramvi  Pws  was  eoosvl  b.  c.  67, 
with  M\  Acilius  Glabrio.  He  belonged  to  the 
high  aiiatocatical  party,  and,  as  CQDMl,led  the 
oppositkm  to  the  propoaad  law  of  ^  moao  0»> 
V)inius,  by  which  Pomppy  was  to  be  eiitnisted 
with  extraordinary  power*  for  the  purpose  of  oon- 
dncting  the  war  agaimt  the  pintoi.  Ptio  em 
went  so  fiu  as  to  threaten  Pompey's  lift>,  telling 
him,  **  that  if  he  emdated  Romulus,  he  would  not 
escape  the  «id  of  Romulus,*'  for  which  imprudent 
•peech  ho  HW  Midf  tan  to  pieces  by  the  peofdo. 
The  law,  however,  •was  carried,  notwithstanding  all 
the  opposition  of  Piso  and  his  party  ;  and  when 
ahofftly  itbmmmib  tke  orders  wnieh  Pompey  had 
issued,  were  not  carrifd  into  execution  in  Nar- 
bonese  Gaul,  in  ooniequeDce,  as  it  was  supposed, 
of  thoiBli%aat«f  Pfm,  CUtMm  pnpomi  «»  4o- 
privo  tto  latter  of  his  consulship,  an  extreme  mea- 
•Bt  lAish  Pompev^  Mudonoe  would  not  allow  to 
bo  bfw^jbt  ftfirara.  Piio  bod  oot  aa  ootqr  Hfe  In 

this  consulship.  In  tlic  s-imo  vi-ar  th.-  triljinip,  C. 
Cornelius,  proposed  several  Uws,  which  won  di- 
rected against  the  ahameleia  abuM  of  lAktwiilo. 
OBKy.  [CoRNXLius,  VoL  I.  p.  857.]  All  these  Piso 
loaisted  with  the  utni(if.t  vehemence,  and  none 
more  strongly  than  a  ^iringent  enactment  to  put 
down  bribery  at  e](H:tionft.  But  as  the  senate 
could  not  with  any  decency  refuse  to  lend  their 
aid  in  suppteaaiiig  this  corrupt  practice,  ihej  pre- 
tandad  IMit  Iko  k«  of  Oomtliiu  was  so  severe, 
that  no  accusers  would  come  forward,  and  no 
judge*  would  condemn  a  criminal ;  and  they  there- 
fctooMdoIha  lUBOih  bring  fcrwMdm  has  atringent 
law  (LfT  Acili'i  Calpumhi),  ini['OKing  a  fine  on 
the  offend^  with  exclusion  from  the  senate  and 
all  pnUie  ofleeo.  Tt  wm  wHb  no  deaiio  to  di- 
minish corruption  at  electiciis  that  Piso  joined 
his  colleague  in  proposing  tlie  law,  for  an  accusa- 
tion bad  been  brousht  aninit  hiffl  in  tho  pnoeding 
yoar  of  obtaintaiV^n^ll'*  MtWion  to 
tbe  consulship. 

In  B.  c.  6(i  and  65,  Piso  adminiatetid  tho  pro* 
vta  oTNHbaMieGul  m  |MmbmI,w1«Uo 
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there  nppiressed  an  insurrection  of  the  AllnLrojrt**. 
Liko  tho  other  Roman  nobles,  he  plundered  his 
IMOTiB0%  Mid  WOO  dofcndod  by  Gieero  in  bl  c  CS, 
what  ho  Was  accused  of  roMiin?  tho  Allohroges, 
and  of  onrating  unjustly  a  Transjiodaae  GmI. 
Tho  hilar  chai|re  was  brought  agaiaal  him  m%  tho 
instigation  of  Caesar ;  and  Piso,  in  revengv,  ibh 
plored  Cicero,  but  without  success,  to  accuse  Caesar 
as  cne  of  the  ooandtaton  of  Catiline.  Piso  mat.t 
have  died  before  tbo  bnaking  oot  of  the  fMH  war, 
but  in  what  year  is  uncertain.  Cicero  a«cribrs 
{Brut.  68)  to  him  consideraMe  omtorical  abilities. 
(Plut  Pomp.  25,  27  ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxti.  7, 
20 — ^22;  Ascon.  in  Cic.  C„rn,h  {.p.  68,  75,  etJ. 
Orelli ;  Cic.  ad  Ait,  i.  i,  13,  j^rv  /Voce  39  ;  SolL 
Cbt  49.) 

He  may  be  the  Rnme  as  the  L.  Piso,  who  -n-ns 
judex  in  the  case  of  <^  Roscius,  b.  u  67  (Cic.  pro 
ibML  Cbok  8, 6),  and  « tho  Ii.  Pbo,  who  dofendcd 
Aebolot  aninst  Caedan  in  75  (pro  r<ucin.  1 2). 

18.  MTPupius  Pnu,  consul  b.c.  61,  belonged 
originally  to  the  C!alpnmia gens,  but  was  sidoptcd  by 
AI.  Pupius,  when  the  latter  was  an  old  man  (Gfew^w 
Dom.  13).   He  retained,  however,  his  £unily-nRme 
Piao,  just  as  Scipio,  after  his  adoption  by  MeU^Iius 
was  called  MotaDw Betpki  [Mktkllus,  No. 
There  was,  however,  no  occasion  for  the  addition  of 
Calpuinianus  to  lus  name,  as  that  of  Piso  showed 
safldeatlf  hi*  origfaad  taiily;   Piso  had  atldriiBd 
some  iniport.ance  as  early  as  the  first  civil  war. 
On  the  death  of  JL  Cinna,  in  b.  c  84,  he  married 
hia  wifc  Amii,  and  hi  tiie  IbBowing  year,  88,  waa 
appointed  quaestor  to  the  con";!;!  L.  St  ijiio ;  but  he  ' 
quickly  deserted  this  party,  and  went  over  to  j 
Mia,  who  eanponod  Ima  to  difORo  hi*  wife  on 

account  of  her  previous  connection  with  Cinna 
(Cic  Ferr.  i.  14  ;  VeU.  Pat.  ii.  41).    He  failed 
in  obtaining  the  aedileship  (Cic.  pro  Plane.  5,  21), 
and  the  year  of  hla  pnetor^ip  ia  uncertain.  Afu  r 
his  praetonihip  he  received  the  province  of  Sp.-iin 
with  the  title  of  proconsul,  and  on  his  return  to 
Home  in  69,  enjoyed  the  honour  of  a  triumph, 
although  it  was  a<s<M^rted  by  some  that  he  had  no 
claim  to  this  distinction.  (Cic.  pro  Flaec  3,  m 
/SKMi.26  t  Aaeon.«oPiMs.  p.  15.)  Piao  oertvd 
in  the  Mithridatic  war  aa  a  legatus  of  Ponipf  \ , 
who  sent  him  to  Rone  in  b.  c  62,  to  booomo  a 
candidole  ftr  tho  eonoobh^  ■*  ho  waa  amiona  to 
obtain  the  ratification  of  his  acts  in  Asia,  and  ' 
therefore  wished  to  hoTO  one  of  his  friends  nt  the  j 
haad  of  Ibo  •taloi  Rao  waa  aocordinglv  elected  ' 
consul  for  the  following  year,  &  c.  61,  with  M.  Vl^ 
lerius  Messalla  N^er.    In  his  consulship  he  cnvc 
great  offence  to  Cicero,  by  not  asking  him  hr*t  in 
the  senate  for  his  opinion,  and  still  further  in- 
cr.:'as«*d  the  anger  of  the  orator  by  t.iking  P.  Cl-^ 
dius  under  his  protection  after  his  violation  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea.     Cicero  revenged 
himself  on  Piso,  by  preventing  him  from  nbtainini; 
the  province  of  Syria,  which  had  been  promised 
khn.  (DiaiiOB*i.xnfiL44tGfeMlJjri  12—  j 
18.)    PiKo  must  have  died,  la  ifl  f  ^fflMMtT,  bg-  I 
fore  the  breaking  out  of  the  aaaoM  d?fl  war,  far 
in  B.  o,  47  Antiiiij  inbaUlod  bk  honae  at  RaDMk 
(Cic.  Vhil.  ii.  C.*).)    Piso,  in  his  younger  day«,hai 
so  high  a  repuu&tion  as  an  orator,  that  Cicero  «-as 
talUB  to  bim  by  his  fiither,  in  order  to  receive  in- 
struction from  him.    He  possessed  some  natund 
ability,  but  w,t»  chiefly  indebti'd  for  his  excellence 
to  studr,  especiallv  of  Ureek  literature,  in  the  I 
knawMgt  of  whUk  ha  aiupaawd  aH  pmiMi 
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Ha  did  not,  however,  prosecute  oratory 
fuAj  on  account  of  ill-health,  and  partly 
m  Ui  initaMm  temper  would  not  submit  to 

the  rude  encnimt/r*  of  the  forora.  lie  belonged 
to  the  Peri{-;iti*tic  school  in  philosopliy,  in  which  he 
iceaiTtd  in»tructions  from  SUuens.  (Cic  Vrut.  G7, 
S§,  dt  Or.  i.  '22,  de  Nat.  l)c»r.  i.  7  ;  Ascoii.  /.  r.) 

19.  M.  Piau,  perhaps  the  son  of  No.  18,  was 
yofiH;  ikCi4(l,«fcflB  IwiraapniMd  bjCicMo 
on  accoimt  «f  kk  opporftjoa  to  AmoBy.  {PIM. 
ia.  10.) 

Ml  Ol  Cauwuhot  Pno,  was  a  ywiif  neUa 

'.  hi)  had  di**ipalr*(l  his  fortun*'  by  hi«i  c'\tmTn:miice 
aad  prafl^gaej*  and  being  a  man  of  a  ino.«t  d  iring 
«■!  vmpdaM  dMxaelMr,  attemplad  to  uuiT.'ve 
UidRitniatances  by  a  revolution  in  the  state.  He 
tfctwfn  formed  with  Catiline,  in  B.  c.  66,  a  con- 
tpiracy  to  murder  the  new  consuls  when  they  en- 
^treii  vcfm.  Aiir  office  on  the  1st  of  January  in 
iW  fcUowinp  yenr.  Th^'  history  of  this  conspiracy, 
mA  the  manner  in  which  it  failed,  are  related 
c4flewh«a^  (CATU.INA,  p.  6*29,  h.]  Although  no 
drwbt  was  entertain*  !  of  thf  exist^ncp  of  tho  on- 
spiiacy,  still  there  were  nut  suiKcient  prauf»  tu 
eoBviet  die  parties,  and  they  mn  not  therefore 
Imucht  to  trial.  It  had  \)cen  arran^pd  by  the 
coospisatoci.  that  after  the  murder  of  the  coubuIs, 
Piw  «w  to  te  dwytcheJ,  witk  n  anny,  to  seise 
the  Spdba ;  and  the  senate,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
tUt  daageroua  agitator,  now  sent  him  into  Nearer 
Sffain  ipnestor^  tet  wKk  llM  nmk  nd  tllla  of 
fNpnaetor.  By  his  removal  the  M^nnte  hoped  to 
wraken  his  faction  at  Rome,  and  they  gave  him 
ao  opportunity  of  acquiring,  by  the  plunder  of  fhe 
ysoTince,  dM»  noney  of  wfaleb  he  was  so  much  in 
wed.  His  exactions,  liowvrer,  in  the  province 
■asn  made  him  so  bAteful  to  the  inhabitants,  that 
he  «w  ■lardf'red  by  tliMli*  Some  persons,  how- 
I  ter,  suppow  d  that  he  was  murdered  at  the  insti- 
gattoa  of  Pompey,  who  had  possessed  great  intlu- 
«M»  b  liM  ooantry  erer  imce  the  conquest  of 
Srrtorius.  Crassus  had  born  in  favmir  of  M-inlini,' 
Piao  to  Snin,  that  he  might,  by  Piso's  means, 
pemcnto  ue  IHends  of  Ui  great  enemy  and  rival, 

f'onipfv  ;  and  it  was  therefore  thought  that  the 
istter  had  nvenged  himself;  bj  making  away  with 
the  new  g*v«BBfc  (Dion  CSm.  zscri.  97 ;  8att. 
rut.  ll»  19  I  (Se.  fro  Sull.  24,  pro  Mwr.  38  ; 
Ascon.  as  Comd.  p.  66,  ia  Tog.  Cand.  pp.  83,  94.) 

21,  Ck.  CALFURWiua  Pnw,  legatot  and  pro- 
mmttuar  of  Pumpey  in  the  war  against  the  pirates, 
commanded  a  division  of  the  fleet  at  the  Hcllev 
puot,  B.  c  67.  He  afterwards  followed  Pompey 
in  At  Mithridatic  war,  and  was  present  at  the 
•orrender  of  Jerusalem  in  G.'t.  {.Appian,  Mithr. 
who  cnoocously  calls  him  Puhhus;  Joscjih.  Aut. 
xiv.i.fS.)  TIm  Ibnowin^  coin  COOnncmnrates 
the  connection  af  Piso  with  the  war  against  the 
piotas.  The  obvane  contains  the  legend  cn.  riso . 
no.O^wlik  lhnh«d«rNBaa(oBwfaioltw» 
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find  the  letters  nvma),  because  the  Calpumia 
gens  claimed  descent  from  Calpus,  the  mju  of 
Noma  [CALnniNiA  Obns]  ;  the  reverse  lipM> 
»ent8  the  prow  of  a  ship  with  the  lepetid  m.acn. 
(r)Ro  .  cos^  i.  c.  {Pompeuu)  M<ijjniu  prucuustU, 
(Eckhel,  vol.  v.  p.  160.) 

2"2.  Cn.  Calpurniur  Cn.  p.  Ck.  V.  Piso, 
consul  B.  c.  23,  was,  in  all  probabili^,  the  son  of 
N«u  91.  Ha  bahnged  to  the  high  aristocntkal 
party,  and  was  naturally  of  a  proml  and  iinperiotis 
temper.  He  foqght  against  Caesar  in  Africa,  in 
B;o.  48,  nnd  alter  the  deaili  of  iIm  dietator,  joined 
Hrutus  and  Casaius.  He  was  subsequently  par- 
doned, and  retomed  to  Rome ;  bat  ha  diedauied 
to  adc  Avgmtm  ftr  mcf  of  tlM  boBoan  «f  the 
state,  and  was,  withovt  Mficitation,  raised  to  the 
consulship  in  &  c.  98.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  43,  /M. 
Afr.  IB.)  Thn  Cn.  Piao  anpean  to  be  the  same 
as  the  Cn.  Plw  ipok«B  «f  $jr  Yakiiiia  Mnriiima 
(vi  2.  §  4). 

23.  Cn.  Calpurnius  Cn.  f.  Cn.  n.  Piso,  f»on  of 
No.  22,  inherited  aQ  l3n  prida  and  haughtiness  of 
his  father.  He  was  consul  k.  r.  7,  with  Tiberius, 
the  future  emperor,  and  was  sent  by  Augustus  as 
legate  into  Spain,  where  he  made  himeelf  hatod 
hy  his  cruelty  and  avarice.  Tiberius  after  his  ac- 
cession was  chiefly  jealous  of  Germanicoa,  hia 
bndMr^  no,  wbem  m  Itod  adopted,  and  wba  wan 
idolized  both  by  the  loldiafy  and  the  people.  A(  - 
c ordiiuflj,  when  tba  ttolicn  woTincea  were  at> 
signca  to  OtnmmfeM  in  a.d.  18,  nbarfiit  dMM 
Piso  as  a  fit  instrument  to  thwart  the  plans  and 
check  the  power  of  Qermanicus,  and  therefore  con- 
ferred npon  him  the  command  of  Syria.  It  was 
beliered  that  the  emperor  had  given  him  secret  in* 
stnictiona  to  that  efTect  ;  and  his  wife  Plnncina, 
who  was  as  proud  and  haughty  as  her  huhbmid, 
was  urged  on  by  Livia,  the  mother  of  the  emperor, 
to  vie  with  nnd  annoy  Agrippina.  Piso  and  I'lancina 
fuUiiled  their  uiitsion  most  cwnpletely  ;  the  former 
opposed  all  the  wishes  and  measarea  of  OenunieiH, 
and  the  latter  heaped  every  kind  of  insult  upon 
AgrippiuL  Gennanicua,  on  his  return  from  £gypt, 
fai  A.  B.  19,  finrad  Ait  u  Us  aiders  bad  bean  ne^ 

lected  or  disobeyed.  Hence  arose  vehement  altcr- 
caiions  between  him  and  Piso;  and  when  the 
fimner  Ml  91  In  tiie  antomn  of  this  year,  ba  ba* 
lieved  that  he  had  biM-n  poisoned  by  Piso  and 
Plancina.  Before  bis  death  he  had  ordered  Piso 
to  quit  Syria,  and  had  appointed  Cn.  Sentius  as 
his  successor.  Piso  now  made  an  attempt  to  le- 
covcr  his  province,  but  the  Roman  soldiers  n  fuj-t  d 
to  obey  him,  and  Sentius  drove  him  otu  of  the 
conntiy.  Rdying  on  the  protection  of  Tiberias 
Piso  now  went  to  Home  (a.  d.  -0);  but  he  wa^ 
received  by  the  people  with  marks  of  the  utmost 
dislike  and  bomr.  Whether  Piso  had  poisoned 
Oermanicus  cannot  now  detonnined  ;  Tacitus 
candidly  admits  that  there  wens  no  proofs  of  his 
Invfaif  dona  so  t  bnt  tfie  popular  belief  in  bis  guOc 
was  so  strong  that  Tiberius  coiild  not  refuse  an  in- 
vestigation into  the  matter,  which  was  conducted 
by  toe  aenatOb  As  it  moeeadad  die  empctor 
seemed  to  have  made  up  his  mind  to  sacrifice  hia 
tool  to  the  general  indignation  ;  but  licfore  the  in* 
vestigation  came  to  an  end,  Piso  was  found  one 
morning  in  hi»  room  with  his  throat  cut,  and  Mb 
sword  lying  Ky  his  side.  It  wa"*  cenernl'y  sup- 
poseti  tliat,  despairing  of  the  emperor's  protection, 
he  had  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  ;  but  others  be- 
1ml  tbnl  TSbadw  draidsd  bis  revealing  bit 
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accreU,  and  bad  accordingly  caused  him  to  Ix?  pnt 
to  drath.  The  powerful  influesce  of  LiTia  scared 
the  acqnittal  of  Pbrndna  for  the  pnwnt  [Plan- 
ciNA.]  1 1  is  two  sou  Cneiiu  and  Marcus,  the 
latter  of  whom  had  been  with  him  in  Syria,  were 
involved  in  the  accusation  of  their  father,  but  were 
pardoned  by  TiberiMi  idio  mitigated  the  sentence 
which  the  senate  pronounced  after  the  death  of 
Piao.  (Tac.  Ann.  il  43,  55,  57,  69,  74,  75,  80, 
iii.  10—18  ;  Senec  <2e  /ra,  L  16  ;  IHoaOMik  Ifii. 
18  ;  Suet.  Tib.  15,  52,  Cal.  2.) 

24.  I*  Calfuknids  Piso,  probably  the  eldest 
•on flf  Na 28.  talks  jndgment  which tlw toiMto 
pronounced  upon  the  sons  of  Cn.  Piso  [sec  above. 
No.  23J,  it  waa  decreed  that  the  eldest  Cneius 
ohadd  efaangs  hk  piaeuome*  (Tm.  itfrn,  iiL  1 7) ; 
and  it  wnuKl  appf-ar  tli:it  he  a«.sunjed  the  sumanio 
of  Lucius,  since  Dioit  Cauius  (Jit.  30)  ipeaks  of  a 
limku  (not  CMt)  Pho,  tfao  ion  of  Cn.  Pito  and 
Plandna,  who  was  governor  of  Africa  in  the  reign 
•f  Caligula.  This  supposition  n  confinned  by  the 
fiurt  that  Tacitus  speaks  of  only  two  sons,  Cneins 
and  Mocna  We  may  therefore  — dBto  dMi  be 
is  the  same  as  the  L.  Piso,  who  was  COnsul  In  A.  D. 
27,  with  M.  Liciiiiutt  CnissiUH  Fru^  (Tac  Jnn. 
h.  62.) 

25.  M.  CALPrRNifs  Piso,  the  younger  son  of 
No.  23,  accompanied  his  iather  into  Syria,  and  was 
■eemed  niong  widi  him  in  A. ».  SO.    [See  «bof  e. 

No.  23.] 

26.  L.  CALrammus  Piao,  the  son  of  No.  24, 
was  eoniol  in  a.  du  67  with  4e  empemrWetei,  mid 

in  A.  u.  66  had  the  charcc  of  the  public  finances 
entrusted  to  him,  together  with  two  other  con- 
mdmib  He  was  nftorwrnds  eppolnlod  pneoiml  ef 
Afiia,  and  was  »lain  there  in  a.  u.  70,  because  it 
was  reported  that  he  was  forming  a  conspiracy 
against  Vespasian,  who  bad  just  obtained  the 
empire.  (Tac.  Ann.  ziii.  28,  3 1,  SET.  18*  UkL  It. 
88,  48—50  ;  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  7.) 

27.  L.  Calpurmus  Pisri,  consul  ii.  c.  1,  with 
Cossus  Comolfau  Lentalae.  (Dten  Out.  Iwlex, 
lib.lr.) 

28.  L.  Calpurnius  Piso,  was  characterised  by 
tim  mne  Iwai^tinem  and  independence  as  the  rest 
of  Uefmily  under  the  empire.  lie  is  first  men- 
tiamil  In  A.  D.  16,  as  complaining  of  the  corruption 
efl^  bw-eoDrta,mid  thrntening  to  loate  dmd^ 
and  spend  tlionstnf  his  life  insomedistant  retreat  in 
the  country ;  and  he  was  a  person  of  so  much  import- 
mue  that  the  emperor  thought  it  advisdilB  to  en- 
dcavour  to  Booiho  his  aiigiT  and  to  imiiui'  his 
friends  to  prevail  upon  him  to  remain  at  Kome. 
In  the  same  year  he  gave  anodiar  iliHiiHo  of  Ae 
little  respect  which  he  entertained  for  the  imperial 
family.  Urguhinia,  the  favourite  of  the  empresa- 
niother,  owed  Piso  a  certain  sum  of  money  ;  and 
when  slie  refused  to  obey  the  summons  to  appear 
before  the  praetor,  Piso  followed  her  to  thp  jmiacc 
of  Livia,  and  insisted  upon  being  paid.  Although 
I'ibcriuB,  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  had  not 
thought  it  advisable  tn  resent  the  conduct  of  Piso, 
yet  he  was  not  of  a  temper  to  forgive  it,  and  only 
Wilted  fhr  •  fikvevrable  opportunity  to  revenge  him- 
self upon  his  haughty  subject.  Accordingly,  when 
he  considered  his  power  suilicieutly  established, 
<^  Gnmios  appealed  la  a.  s.  94,  w  the  ■ecMer  of 
Kso, charging  him  with  cnti  rtnit  ing  designs  against 
the  emperor's  life  {  but  Piso  died  iust  before  the 
trial  came  on  (Tk.  Amu  H  84,  it.  21X  He  ie 
|nhrid|3rtheMDe«  thtlib  PSm^who  cmm 
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I  ward  to  defend  Cn.  Piso  [No. 23]  in  a.  d.20,  xthem 
so  manv  ihrunk  from  the  onpopuJar  office.  (Tac 
Aiui*  uL  1 1.) 

29.  L.  CALPURTiirTg  Piso,  praetor  in  NmhT 
Spain  in  a.  d.  25,  was  murdered  in  the  pmiimi 
while  travelling.    (Tac  Ann,  iv.  45.) 

SO.  C.  CALtutamm  Piao,  the  leader  of  the 
well-known  conspiracy  against  Nero  in  a.  n.  1.^. 
He  is  first  mentioned  in  a.  n.  37,  when  Caligula 
was  invited  to  his  nuptial  banquet  on  the  day  ef  I 
his  marriage  with  Li\ia  Orestilla  ;  but  the  emperor 
took  a  fancy  to  the  bride,  whom  he  married^  and 
iMy  altefwafdi  tmiMied  <he  hadhttd.     H«  I 
was  recalled  by  Claiulius,  and  niiscd  to  the  ci>n- 
soiship,  but  in  what  year  is  uncertain,  as  hia  same 
deea  ml  oaeor  in  tte  PmiL  When  Aa  oimee 
and  follies  of  Nero  had  mailt-  liini  Ijoth  hated  and 
despiasd  bv  his  subjects,  a  formidable  conaoixBcj 
waa  ftrmed  agafant  the  tyrant,  and  the  compiratote 
destined  Piso  ns  his  successor.    Piso  himself  did  j 
not  form  the  plot  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  joined  it, 
his  great  popularity  gained  him  many  partizana. 
He  possessed  most  of  the  qoalitiea  whkh  tiw  I 
Romans  prized,  hiu'h  birth,  an  elorincnt  address, 
liberahty  and  atTubility  ;  and  he  nUu  displayed  a 
sufficient  love  of  magnificence  and  buaaj  to  anC  I 
the  taste  of  the  day,  which  would  not  have  tolerated 
austerity  of  manner  or  character.    The  conspiracy 
was  diBO0f«nd  hf  Ifiliahm,  a  fteadaHm  eT  naviaa  I 
Scevinus,  one  of  the  conspirators.    Piso  thereupon 
opened  liia  veins,  and  thus  died.    ^bchoL  ad  Jwrn, 
r.  109 1  IKoo  0ml  fix:  8 ;  TaoL  jfaa.  xir. 
XV.  48—59  ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixii.  24,  &c,  ;  Suet.  AW-. 
36.)    There  is  extant  a  poem  in  261  linea,  con- 
taining a  panegyric  eo  t  certain  Calpormos  Piao, 
whom  Wenisdorf  supposes  with  considerable  piw  | 
bability  to  bo  the  same  as  the  leader  of  the  con- 
spiracy against  Nero.    The  poem  is  printed  in 
the  ftrarth  volume  of  Wemsdorffe  Poeiae  LaJim  I 
Minoret^  where  it  is  attributed  to  Saleius  Ros- 
sus.  [BAJi8U8^p.473.]    Piso  left  a  son,  whom 
Tieitoa  eaOa  Galpumius  Ohderiomi^  and  wba 
would  appear  from  his  surname  to  have  been 
adopted  by  Piso.    The  ambition  of  the  father 
caused  the  death  of  the  een  f  ftr  Mw^bbm,  the 
praefect  of  Vespasian,  fearing  lest  ( laU'rinnui  mMljk 
follow  in  his  lather's  steps,  put  him  to  death,  wSm 
he  ebtaiiied  poMeaaiou  ef  the  cilT  in  x.  n.  70. 
(Tac.  Hid.  iv.  11.) 

31.  K  CALPUHNitra  Piao  Liciniands,  was 
tile  aon  of  M.  lidnitti  Omacna  Frug^  who  waa 
consul  with  L.  Piso  in  A.  D.  27,  and  of  Scribonia, 
a  grand-daughter  of  Sex.  Pompeius.  His  lirothi  ra 
were  Cn.  Pompeiits  Magnus,  who  waa  killed  by 
Claudius,  M.  Lidnius  Crassos,  shiin  hy  Nera,  and 
Licinius  Crassus  Scribonianiis,  who  was  oflVrf-d 
the  empire  by  Antouiua  I'rnim.*,  but  refused  to 
accept  it.  By  wfaidl  of  the  Piaeoea  TJi*^^■^T^ 
was  adnpte<l,  in  iincertain.  On  the  accesdan  ef 
the  aged  Uaiba  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Nai«^ 
he  adopted  aa  hia  aen  aad  wccemer  Piao  ISdnia* 
nus  ;  but  the  latter  only  enjnyed  the  distinction 
four  days,  for  Otho,  who  had  hoped  to  receive  this 
hwmnr,  induced  the  praetorians  to  rise  against  the 
emperor.  Piso  fled  for  n-fupe  into  the  temple  of 
Vesta,  but  was  dragged  out  by  the  soldier*,  and 
despatched  a*  the  tMhold  ef  the  temple,  a.d.  6;». 
His  head  waa  cat  off  and  carried  to  Otho,  who 
fgMted  hia  eyea  with  the  sight,  ht.i  afteniards 
UUiUl4end  X  far  a  large  sum  of  money  to  Ve- 
mh^thi  wifcaf  PlM^whvhuiadit  wfthUihodij. 
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PiM  was  thirty-one  at  tlie  time  of  his  death,  and 
cnjojed  a  repotBtion  for  the  ttneteft  integrity, 
ii|ffiehtDe*is  and  morality.  (Ta&  Hitl.  i.  14,  15, 
34.  4.1,  48  ;  Dion  Coes.  Ixiv.  5,  6  ;  Soel.  Qalb, 
i; :  PluL  GalL  23,  28  ;  Plin.  Ep.  iL  20.) 

32.  Piso,  amsol  with  Julianus  a.  d.  175  in  the 
tt'\pi  of  Commodu*  (Lamprid.  Commnl.  12). 

33.  Piso,  one  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  who  a»- 
mmei  tbt  iBfierial  purple  after  the  captore  of 
Vriir-ri.m.  A.  n.  260.  lie  traced  his  descent  from 
tite  ancient  iamiiy  of  the  aame  name,  and  waa  a 
■n  afvrtlBBfaMdMneler.  AftcrdMCipcm 

•f  Val.'rian,  he  wa«  wnt  by  Mncrianus  with  orders 
f»r  Um  death  of  Valeni,  procoukol  of  Achaia ;  but 
Wfm  kaming  that  the  latter  in  antidpatkm  «f  <be 
teprlMd  a&«umed  the  purple,  he  withdrew  into 
TWiMiijr,  and  waa  there  hiratelf  nlttted  amperor 
a  Mall  body  of  supporters,  who  bestowed  on 
mm  Iks  title  of  ThcMolicug.  His  career  was  soon, 
k<wreTer,  brotic:lil  to  a  close  by  Valens,  who,  in 
giru^  order»  for  his  death,  did  not  scruple  to  pay 
a  tribaie  to  kia  eewpioMas  meriL  Tha  proceed- 
vti  in  the  senate,  when  intclli^'encc  arrived  of 
the  destk  of  both  Piso  and  Valcus,  as  chronicled 
If  Pdfe,  «t  Mm  anfiUa,  altlHNvh  ka 

{r»4<^  to  pive  the  rprv  words  of  tht  iMft 
ITrebelL  PoUio,  Try.*  2V.  20.) 

Ha  t«ra  Mfowing  eoiiMof  Uie  rsp«bBem  period 
ciiinot  b«-  rt  f"'rri-(l  with  cortninty  to  any  of  the 
pMonea  that  have  been  menttooed  above.  The 
(■Mr  Iwn  an  tba  sfrrana  tiia  knl  af  Teiuuuua, 
sad  flB  dtt  leverse  a  patera,  with  the  b-trend  m. 
n«o  M.  (r.)  pauoi :  the  latter  has  on  the  obverse 
a  bearded  bead  with  the  legend  rao  caei'iu  q., 
aid  m  tiM  reverse  two  men  seated,  with  an  ear  of 
mm  on  each  side  of  them,  and  the  legend  a  n  frv. 
tar.  XX  S.  that  is,  i'uo,  CiufMo,  i^tiac*toret  ad 
fmmmtm  ammmdum  at  SMMiMBMHMfc  (HiMwIi 
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r  ilN  ur  }'I>U  AND  CAIPIO,  QUAKSTORS. 

PiSDN  (ni<r(»>'),  a  stitunry  of  Calaureia,  in  the 
l*'rnt'jry  of  Trot-ten,  was  liie  pupil  of  Amphion. 
He  made  one  of  the  statues  in  the  great  gNOp 
•  UcH  ih.'  .\thcnians  dedicated  at  Delj'hi  in  memory 
ot  the  battle  of  Aegospotami,  namely,  the  statue 
if  As  sssr  AhH,  irtio  predicted  the  victory  to 
Lysar  ]  r.  TI--  therefore  flourished  at  the  end  of 
tbt  ofih  ccatarr  b.  &    (Poos.  vi.     §  2,  x.  9. 

II)  CP.a] 
nvmiB  (Ill9TM«X  Lflb  tlw  gvd  «r  fiulh  Md 


fidelity,  occurs  as  a  surname  of  Zens,  and,  accord- 
ing to  some,  answers  to  the  Latin  /Mat  or  Medimg 
FuHhs.  (Dionya  ii.  49  ;  Eurip.  Med.  170.)  [L.  S.] 

PISTON,  a  statuary,  who  added  the  figure  of  a 
woman  to  the  biga  made  bv  Tisicrates.  (Plin. 
H.  N.  Jtxxiv.  8.  8. 19.  §  32.)  'Tisiciates  flourished 
about  B.  c.  300.  and  Piston  of  course  lived  alx>ut 
the  same  time  or  later.  He  also  made  statues  of 
Mars  and  Mercury,  which,  in  Pliny^  lima,  sload 
in  the  temple  of  Concord.  (Plin.  ^.c)  [P-S.] 

PISTOU,  that  ia,  the  baker,  a  ramame  of  Jopiter 
at  Rfloa,  wbeio  ila  arigfai  waa  thns  rdM:  wkaa 

the  Gauls  were  bcsiepinir  Rome,  the  god  suggested 
to  the  besieged  the  idea  of  throwing  loaves  of  bread 
among  the  etMBha,  la  make  theaMnlieve  that  the 
Romans  had  plenty  of  provisions,  and  thus  cause 
them  to  ^ve  up  the  siege.  (Or.  FatL  vi.  350,  394  ; 
Laetaat.  LSO.)  This  snmaroe  shows  that  there 
existed  A  Soonection  between  Jupiter,  Vesta,  and 
the  Penates,  for  an  altar  had  \n-vn  dedicated  to 
Jupiter  Pistor  on  the  very  day  which  was  sacred 
to  Vesta.  (L,  8.] 

PISTO'XENTTS,  a  rane  malcer,  known  by  a 
single  vase  fouiid  at  t'eri,and  now  in  the  possession 
of  M.  Caprsneai  at  Rome,  bearing  the  bseription 
PI5T0.^5EN02  EPOIE^EN.  (R.  Rochette,  Lt*- 
tn  iL  ALSckom^f.b6t  2d  ed.)  fP.&l 

PITANATIS  (Rmtrif  a  mamm  eT  Arte- 
mis,  derived  from  the  little  town  of  Pitana  in  La- 
Gouia,  wbcm  she  had  a  temple.  (Callim.  Hymn,  m 
Dim,  m  t  PkUMk  ffi.  le.  §  U  i  Kurip.  Troad. 
IK'l.)  [L.S.] 

PITANE  (nireuTj),  a  daughter  of  the  river 
god  Eurotas,  became  by  Poseidon  the  mother  of 
Evadne.  From  her  the  tewn  of  Pitana  had  ita 
name.  (Pind.  01.  vi.  4«.)  [L.  S.] 

PITHOLA'US,  or  PEITHOLA'US.  or  PY- 
THOLA'US  (n<i0((Aaos,  nvtfd^X  wM  eM  ef 
the  three  brothers-in-law  and  murderers  of  Alex 
ander  of  Pherae.  In  a.  c.  352  Peitholaos  and  hia 
bnthar  Lyeophroa  were  expdled  fimn  Pberae  bj 
Philip  of  Macedoit  [LvcornHON,  No.  5]  ;  but 
Peitholaos  re-established  himself  in  the  tyranny, 
and  vae  again  driircn  ent  by  Philip  in  &c.  S49 
(Diod.  xvi.  52).  He  was  honoured  at  one  time 
with  the  Athenian  franchise,  but  was  afterwards 
deprircd  of  it  on  the  ground  that  it  had  been  ob- 
tained by  false  pretsMM  (Dem.  c  Neaer.  p. 
137G.)  For  Peitholaus,  see  also  ArisU  iii.  9, 
§  8,  1 0.  §  7  J  Plut.  JwMit  23w  [E.  E.1 

P1TH0LA^8.0TACI'UU8.  [Oraotuoip 
p.  (i4,  L] 

PITUON  iU'i^uM).  Great  confusion  exisU  in 
the  M.SS.  editiona  of  various  nthera  between  tlie 
ditfereiit  f  )nns  TltlBwv.  WiQuv,  and  TlvQuv^  and  it 
is  frequently  impossible  to  say  which  is  the  more 
eornet  fttm.  (See  Enendt  ad  Azr.  AwtA.  vl  7. 

$4.) 

1.  Son  of  Agenor,  a  Macedonian  officer  in  the 
senriee  of  Alennder  the  Orsat  It  is  not  easy  to 
distinguish  the  aerrioes  rendered  by  him  from  those 
of  his  namesake,  the  son  of  C'mteuas  ;  but  it  in  re- 
markable that  no  mention  occurs  of  either,  until 
the  campaigns  in  India,  tkvngh  they  then  appsar 
as  holding  imjwrtant  commands,  mid  playing  a  pro- 
minent part.  It  is  apparently  the  sou  of  Agenor 
who  M  mentioned  as  — TlfB^iny  ene  division  ef 
the  -Tf ffTOiptu,  or  foot-guards,  in  the  campaign 
against  the  MaUi,  a.  c.  327  (Arr.  AmJK  vL  6.  $  1, 
7,8>,aBdit«a»<cclBiDliy  to  Ua  that  Aleiaadar 
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Indian  prorincea,  apparently  those  bordering  on 
the  aatrapy  of  Philip.  (Id.  «&.  15.)  Almost  imme- 
d lately  after  this  we  find  him  detached  with  a  con- 

sidcniblo  army  to  rpdticf  tho  IixHau  king  Musica- 
ims,  a  Hcrvice  which  he  6ucccs4.fully  performed,  and 
Itrou^ht  the  chief  hiiDMlf  priioner  to  Alexander, 
lie  again  bore  an  important  part  in  the  descent  of 
the  lodas,  during  which  he  held  the  separate  com- 
BMUid  of  a  body  of  cavalry  that  marched  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  and  rejoined  the  main  army 
at  Pattala.  (Arr.  Amlt,  tl  17,  20;  Curt.  ix.  ii. 
f  16.) 

From  this  time  we  hear  no  more  of  him  during 
the  life  of  Alexander:  he  doubiloM  rsmained  in  hia 
ntnipy,  the  goTennwiit  of  wUdi  wm  cuuftiiMd  to 
him  both  in  the  first  partition  of  the  provinceK  im- 
mediately on  the  king^s  death,  and  in  the  tabse- 
quent  arrangements  at  Triparadeisua,  B.  c.  321. 
(Diod.  xviiL  3,  39  :  Dcxippus  «;>.  Phot,  p.  64,  b.  ; 
Arrian.  Utid,  p.  71,  b  ;  Curt.  x.  10.  §  4  ;  Justin.  xiiL 
4.)  It  ia  remarkable  that  wc  do  not  find  him 
taluQg  wuf  part  ia  1km  war  between  Kumenes  and 
Antigonns,  and  it  seems  probable  that  he  had  at 
that  pcfiod  been  dispossessed  of  his  poTemment  by 
Badionu,  who  had  established  hts  power  over 

Stat  part  of  the  Indian  satrapies.  But  it  is  clear 
ai  he  was  unlavoarably  disp  orted  towards  £ume- 
and  after  ^  fidi  of  that  general,  Bi  o.  316, 
Pithon  was  rewarded  by  Antigonns  with  the  im- 
portant satnijpj  of  Babylon.  From  thence  how- 
aver  ha  WM  itealied  in  a.e.814,  inerdertofisnn 
one  of  tia  Qooncil  of  experienced  officers  who  were 
selected  by  Antigonus  to  assist  and  control  his 
son  Demetrius,  to  whom  he  had  for  the  first  time 
OBtnisted  the  command  of  an  army.  Two  years 
Inter  we  again  find  him  fillin?  a  «*iniilar  «itu:ition 
aud  united  with  the  youthful  Demetrius  in  the 
eoanaand  of  the  army  in  Syria.  But  he  in  vain 
opposed  the  impetuosity  of  the  yonng  prince,  who 
gave  battle  to  i*tolemy  at  Uaxa,  notwithstanding 
an  the  TenenitiBnces  of  Pithon  and  the  etiMr  old 
generals.  A  complete  defeat  waa  the  consfijuence, 
and  Pithon  himself  fell  on  the  field  of  battle,  b.  u 
SIZ  (Diod.  zi&  56,  69,  82,  85.) 

S»  Son  rf  Crateuas  or  Cnitcaa,  a  Macedonian  of 
Boidaee»in  the  •enrice  of  Alexandei^  whom  we  find 
holding  tha  imporlut  poet  af  one  of  the  eewn 
select  officers  oUad  Sonutopliylaces,  the  imme- 
diate guards  of  the  kinqg^i  person.  (Air.  Anab.  vi. 
38.)  Dot  we  have  no  infonnation  as  to  the  time 
when  he  obtained,  or  the  senrices  by  which  he 
earned,  this  diniingnished  position,  though,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  it  is  not  always  poi>»iole  to  »ay 
whether  he  or  Uie  son  of  Afsoor  is  the  {>erson 
spoken  of  during  the  campaigns  of  Alexander.  He 
in  mentioned  among  the  officers  in  close  attendance 
upon  the  king  during  his  last  illness  (Id.  viL26 ; 
IMut.  Alejt.  and  took  a  considerable  part  in 
the  events  that  followed  his  decease,  B.&  323. 
Aeeording  to  Cartius,  he  was  the  first  to  propose 
in  the  assembly  of  the  officers  that  Perdircns  .-uid 
Leonnatos  should  be  appointed  regents  and  guard- 
ians of  tiia  infant  king,  the  eqieelod  ehOd  ef 
Roxana:  and  in  t!i'^  disputes  between  the  cavalry 
and  ittfantiy  he  assumed  a  prominent  |>lace  among 
the  leaders  ef  the  fiitner.  (Cnrt'x.  7.  §§  4,  8  ; 

Arrian.  a/>.  /V/y/.  p.  f**^,  a.)  His  R-Tvices  on  this 
occasion  were  not  forgotten  by  Perdiccas,  who  in 
the  division  of  the  provioBet assigned  to  Pithon  the 
important  satrapy  of  Media.  (Curt.  x.  10.  §4; 
DmmL  xviii.  ds  Anian.  op.  tkot,  p.  69,ai  Doip. 


pos.  Slid.  p.  64,  a.)  Shortly  afterwards  he  vraji  en- 
trusted by  the  regent  with  the  chaige  of  the  Mace- 
donian troope  deetined  .to  ladaee  the  geeqhed 
Greek  mercetmries  in  the  upper  satrapies:  s  ser- 
vice which  he  accomplished  with  complete  6ucce>&, 
and  having  defmted  the  insurgents  in  a  decisive 
battle,  granted  a  free  pardon  and  promise  of  safety 
to  the  survivors.  This  act  of  clemency  we  are  toUl 
was  secretly  designed  to  attedi  tmaa  trooiia  t» 
himself ;  but  Perdiccas,  who  suspected  his  mnbl- 
tious  projecta,  had  given  private  orders  to  the  con- 
trary, and  the  nnli^ppy  Oraelca  had  no  tsaaer  laid 
'  down  their  arms  than  they  were  all  maasacred  by 
the  Macedonians.  (Diod.  xviii.  4»  7 ;  Trog. 
Pomp.  Prol.  siiL) 

It  is  probable  that  from  this  time  Pithon  had 
little  attachment  to  the  regent,  but  he  made  no 
show  of  discontent,  and  rejoined  Perdiccas,  whom 
he  accompanied  on  hie  last  expedition  to  Egypt, 
B.C.  321.  Here,  however,  th"  dissatisfaction  which 
soon  arose  in  the  anny  [PEUUiccAhj  olfered  u 
temptii^  opening  to  his  ambition,  and  he  waa  dke 
first  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  mutineer*, 
and  break  out  into  open  insurrection.    After  the 
death  of  Perdiccas  the  regency  was  tntnaled  fnr  a 
time  by  the  advice  of  Ptolemy  to  Pithon  and  Ar- 
rhidaeiu  conjointly,  but  they  soon  showed  th«n. 
advee  vnworthy  of  so  important  a  tmel,  and  the 
intrigues  of  iMirvdici-  coni|H'l!c<l  them  to  resign 
their  office  even  before  the  arrival  of  Antipater. 
(Diod.  xviiL  86,  39  ;  Anfan.  op,  Fkot.  p.  7 1 ,  a.) 
In  the  distribution  of  the  pcovinoee  that  followed, 
Pithon  retained  his  fonner  government  of  Media, 
with  which,  however,  he  seems  to  have  received, 
either  at  thb  time  or  shortly  after,  a  nore  general 
command  over  the  adjoining  provinces  of  Upf>er 
Asia.  (Arr.  /.t:.  p.  71,  b ;  Diod.  xviii.  39,  xix.  14  ; 
Droysen,  HeBemism,  vol.  i.  p.  152.)    Hefi  Ui 
hitiou*»  and  restless  spirit  soon  led  him  to  engage 
in  fresh  projects :  and  he  took  an  opportuniu-,  uu 
what  pretext  w«  know  net,  to  disposeees  Pht^  ef 
his  satrapy  of  Parthia,  and  establish  his  brt  iher 
Eudemos  in  his  stead.   But  this  act  of  aggression 
at  onee  aranied  agaiint  him  a  genend  eeotodeiaqr 

of  all  the  ncii^'hlnnirinj^  Kitraps,  who  united  their 
forces,  defeated  Pithon  in  a  Ditched  battle,  and 
diova  him  ant  of  P!erthii>  Pithon  heteopoB  took 
refuge  with  Seleucus  at  Babylon,  who  proniwd  to 
support  him,  and  the  two  parties  were  piepeiiag 
for  war,  when  the  approach  of  Eumenes  and  Ant»> 
gonus  with  their  respective  armies  drew  oiF  Uidr 
attention.  The  confederate  satraps  immediately 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  former,  while  Pithon  and 
Seleucus  not  only  rejected  all  the  overtnrea  of 
Kiimenes,  but  endeavoured  to  excite  an  insurrec- 
tion among  the  troops  of  that  leader.  Failing  in 
this,  as  well  as  in  their  attempts  to  prevent  ma 
from  crossing  the  Tigris  ;nid  rfTeeting  a  junction 
with  the  satraps,  they  summoned  Antigonns  in  ail 
haste  to  their  assistance,  «Hho  advaneed  to  Bebytea, 
and  there  united  his  forces  with  thoMi  of  Seleiieai 
and  Pithon  in  the  spring  of  a.  c.  SI 7*  (Diod.  xi& 
14,  U  1»,  17.) 

During  the  following  cnmpairrns  of  Antigooai 
against  Eumenes,  Pithon  rendered  the  moat  in>* 
portant  aervioee  to  tha  liacaier  general,  who  appears 
to  have  repoi>ed  the  utmost  confidence  in  his  mili- 
tary  abilities,  and  assigned  him  on  all  important 
occasions  the  second  place  in  the  command.  Thee 
we  find  him  commanding  the  whole  left  wing  ef 
the  amj  of  Aotjgoiiu  in  holhtiiadaciiifaactiHH  s 
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»i  It  tDOtbcr  tiuM  charged  with  the  nuun  body 
wUe  Antigama  himtelf  advanced  with  the  cavalry 
ii  pvnut  of  the  enemy.  Eren  more  vnlunble  pcr- 
bpavoe  his  feervioeft  in  raisbg  fresh  levies  of 
inofMi,  aod  coQectmg  tnpplieft  of  proTinmit  and 
•tW  iMK  irii  1,  when  the  scene  of  war  had  been 
taufccied  to  hi*  own  government  of  Media.  It 
b  pntKhIt  that  thete  dreumstancea  called  forth 
itovta  overweening  confidence  in  his  own  merits 
sad  afailhieei  and  thas  led  Pithon  after  the  fall  of 
Eoanm  to  engage  once  more  in  intrigues  for  his 
tTQ  ^ggiandtimnent,  which,  if  not  directly  treason- 
lUe.  wtn  loScicnt  to  arouse  the  inspfcions  of 
Aat^goaas.  Tlie  latter  aiFfctcd  to  disbelieve  the 
nwNUswhkb  had  reached  him  m  the  iuhject, 
(at  lie  wot  for  Pithon  to  join  him  in  his  winter- 
QMftefi  at  Ecbatana,  under  pretence  of  wishing  to 
comalt  him  concerning  the  future  conduct  «f  the 
war.  Pithon  obeyed  the  summons  without  sus- 
piaoa,  hot  as  soon  as  ho  arrived  he  was  arrested, 
bfse|ht  to  trial  before  a  council  of  the  friends  of 
Aati|p)iMn,aiid  imme<liately  put  to  death,  u.  c.  31 6. 
(Diod.  m.  19,  20,  26,  29,  ZO,  33,  40,  43,  46  ; 
N;Mii.iT.6.  §  14.) 

1  Soaof  Seeidee.  [Pernio''  ] 

1  Sod  of  Antigenei,  an  officer  mentioned  during 
Iks  fnBpaigns  of  Alexander  in  India.  (Arr.  /m/. 
Ifi.)  [E.  H.  n.] 

PITIO,  a  iimiame  of  the  Semproiua  gen«|  men- 
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oDDf  or  L.  anmtoNics  pmo. 

tisesd  only  CO  eoina,  a  specimen  of  which  is  an- 
>n«d.  Thit  obverse  represents  a  winged  head  of 
P^Jhs,  with  the  legend  PiTio,  the  reverse  the 
IKssctri,  with  the  legend  l»  SBMP.  and  roma. 

PITTACUS  (ntrreucis),  one  of  those  early 
nllivRbNs  of  lettera,  who  were  designated  as  the 
^*tn  Wise  Men  of  Greece,''  was  a  native  of 
%tilae  in  L«hoe.    His  father  was  named  Hyr- 
''■^dios,  or  OeicQs  and,  according  to  Duris,  was  a 
'Andn,  hat  his  mother  waa  a  Leahian.  (Diog. 
'^ntlT*;  Suid.  «.c.)    According  to  Diogenee 
80)  he  flourished  at  OL  42,  B.C.S12. 
lie  wu  horn,  aooording  to  Suidas,  about  OL  32, 
l^c.  652.  He  «m  highly  celebrated  as  a  wnrnor, 
*'|W»aBsu,  a  phQoeopher,  and  a  poeU    He  is 
wtt  tseaiioned,  in  public  life,  as  an  opponent  of 
^  ^]F**ati,  who  in  eneoeMion  usurped  the  chief 
posrtr  IB  Hytitene.    In  conjunction  with  the  bro- 
t^fs  of  Ahami,  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  aris- 
l^^pvtj,  he  overthrew  and  killed  the  tyrant 
'Icisadmis.   This  revolution  took  place,  according 
3«idu,in  OL  42,  b.c- 612.    About  the  same 
^1  or,  lecording  to  the  more  precise  date  of 
fAucUiiK.  mac  606,  we  find  him  commanding 
lie  Mytileiiaeans,  in  their  war  with  the  Athenians 
^poveiaiaiiof  Sigtiim,  on  the  ceaet  of  the 
j*'*^  la  this  conflict  the  Mytilenacans  were  de- 
l*"***!  •od  Aleaeus  incurred  the  disgrace  of  leav- 
JJtyihield  on  the  field  of  battle  ;  but  Pittacne 
P^*"*i  him*elf  by  killing  in  sinffle  combat 
^""Bi  the  commander  of  the  Athenian*,  an 


Olympic  victor  celebrated  fcr  hie  strength  and 
courage:  thie  feat  Pittacus  performed  by  entan> 
gling  his  adversary  in  a  net,  and  then  despatching 
him  with  a  trident  and  a  dagger,  exactly  after  the 
fashion  in  whldl  the  gladiators  called  rcfiarii  long 
afterwards  fought  at  Rome.  For  this  achievement 
he  received  from  the  Mytilenaeans  high  honours 
and  substantial  rewards  ;  but  of  the  latter  be  would 
accept  only  as  much  land  as  he  could  cast  his  spear 
over  ;  and  this  Lind  he  dedicated  to  sacred  um^s, 
and  it  was  known  in  later  ages  as  **  the  Pittaceian 
land."  (Diog.  Laert  i.  75;  Herod,  v.  94,95; 
Euseb.  Ckron.  ».  a.  1410;  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  600  ; 
Suid.  $.  V. ;  Polyaen.  I  25  ;  Plut.  Mor.  p.  8.i8, 
a,  b  i  FettiM,  t.  9.  Hetiari^  ;  Alcabus.)  This  war 
was  terminated  by  the  mediation  of  Periander,  who 
assigned  the  disputed  territory  to  the  Athenians 
(Herod.  Diog.  ILeo,);  but  the  internal  tronblee  of 
Mytilene  still  continued.  The  supreme  power  was 
fiercely  disputed  between  a  succession  of  tyrants, 
such  as  Myrsilus,  Megakgyrus,  and  the  Cleanac- 
lids,  and  the  aristocratic  party,  headed  by  Alcaeus 
and  his  brother  Antimenidas  ;  and  the  latter  were 
driven  into  exile.  (Strsbo,  xiii.  p.  617.)  It  would 
seem  that  the  city  enjoyed  some  years  of  compara- 
tive tranquillity,  until  the  exiles  tried  to  effect 
their  return  by  force  of  arms.  To  resist  this 
attempt  the  popular  party  chose  Pittacttt  as  their 
ruler,  with  absolute  power,  under  the  title  of  ahvpi^ 
Kifr»>t,  a  position  which  differed  from  that  of  a 
ripQwvoSf  inasmuch  M  it  depended  on  popakr 
election,  and  was  restricted  in  its  prerogatives,  and 
sometimes  in  the  time  for  which  it  was  held,  though 
•omettnee  it  was  for  life ;  in  ehort,  it  was  an  elective 
tyranny,  ds  dwXms  tXwtw  alptn^  rvpayvli.  (  Aris- 
tot.  PoUt.  iii.  9.  s.  14.)  PitUicus  held  this  office 
for  ten  years,  b.  c.  589  to  579,  and  then  volun- 
tarily resigned  it,  having  by  his  administration 
restored  order  to  the  state,  and  prepared  it  for  the 
mIc  enjoyment  of  a  republican  form  of  government. 
The  oligarchical  party,  however,  represented  him 
as  an  ordinary  tyrant,  and  Alcaeus  poured  out  in- 
vectives against  him  in  the  poems  which  he  com- 
posed in  his  exile,  calling  him  KcutowdTpiia 
nfrroicoK,  deriding  the  zeal  and  unanimity  with 
which  the  people  chose  him  for  their  tyrant,  and 
even  ridiculing  hie  personal  peculiarities  {Pr.  S7, 
38,  ed.  Bei^k  ;  Aristot.  /.  e.  ;  Diog,  Lafcrt  L  81 ) : 
there  is,  however,  some  reason  to  suppose  that 
Alcaeus  was  afterwards  reconciled  to  Pittacus. 
[AUiMUVs.']  He  lived  in  great  honour  at  Myti- 
lene for  ten  years  after  the  resignation  of  hie 
government ;  and  died  in  n.  c.  569,  at  a  very  ad- 
vanced ape,  upwards  of  70  years  according  to 
Laertius  (i.  79),  upwards  of  80  according  to  Sauloi, 
and  100  according  to  Lucian.  {Afacrob.  18.) 

There  are  other  traditions  respecting  Pittacue, 
some  of  which  are  of  very  doubtful  authoii^. 
Diogenes  Laertius  mentions  vaiious  communientiona 
between  hhn  and  Croesus,  and  preserves  m  ehort 
letter,  which  wns  said  to  have  been  written  by 
Pittacus  declining  an  invitotion  to  Sardis  to  see 
the  treasuree  of  the  Lydian  king  (L  75,77,  81) ; 
and  Herodotus  mentions  a  piece  of  sage  advice 
which  was  given  to  Croesus,  as  some  said,  by  Bins, 
or,  according  to  othen,  by  Pittaco*  (L  27 ) :  but  all 
these  accounts  are  rendered  doubtful  by  the  fact, 
that  Croesus  was  only  25  years  old  at  the  death  of 
Pittacus.  Other  anecdotes  of  his  clemency,  wisdom, 
nnd  contempt  of  riches,  are  related  by  Diogenes 
Laertius,  Plutarch,  Aelian,  and  other  writert. 


880  PIXODAUUS. 

Of  tlie  prorerbial  maxisu  of  piactkal  wisdom, 
ran  cMnut  VBto     mnet  of  tlM  Mvm 

men  of  Gre«*cr,  two  were  ascribed  to  Pittacus 
mmely,  Xa\cvoy  ^a^K^  I^«/mmU|  and  Katfiw 
yvMu  Him  Bifui  toiilihin  the  wAjj/m  of  «i  ida 

of  Simonidea,  of  which  Plato  has  a  very  ingeninus, 
thoagh  Bophiatjcal  diKuatknu  in  bis  ProtagocM  (p. 
338,e.;  BeiskfimZjr.  (;raee.a747).  Others 
of  h\9.  criebialaii  fufit^  mm  iMMWii  Ij  DhgMM 

(i.  77,  78). 

Putacus  was  very  celebrated  as  an  el^iac  poet. 
AoMidaig  to  Diogenes  (L  79)*  Im  oonpooed  as 
rianv  as  six  hundred  elotjiac  verges  forming  a  col- 
lection of  didactic  statements  coiiccmiug  the  laws, 
addNMod  to  hk  Mair  citiiens.  The  oalf  tottant 
fraicrment  of  his  poetry  is  the  few  lines  presenred 
by  l>ioffenes  (i.  78 k  who  says  that  thej  wen  tbe 


iTi(rr6y  yap  odBir  •y\Q(T<ra  5ia  (TTtltiarof 
AoAct  hixiiui9w  ixpvaa  KOfiin  vothm. 


(Schneidcwin,  DtUcL  Poet,  Grme.  f,  260  ;  Bergk, 
Pott  Lyr.  O'nute.  p.  668.)  [P.H.] 

PirniEUS  (ntreUs),  a  ton  of  Pelops  and 
Dia,  was  king  of  Troeiene,  fiither  of  Aethra, 
and  ijmndfaiher  and  instructor  of  Theseus.  (Schol. 
tul  Pwd.  OL  i.  144,  Eurip.  Hippol.  11,  Med. 
68St  Paa&  iL  80.  |  8,  I  27.  §  H  ;  Apollod. 
iiu  15.  §  7  ;  Stiab.  riii.  p.  374.)  ^\•hl•n  Tlu  seu. 
imnried  Phaedn,  Pittbeos  took  liippolvtus  into 
MthMM.  (PtaN.L23.  l2.)  HbtMibMdthe 
chair  on  wfiich  he  had  sat  in  judgment  were 
abown  at  Troeaene  down  to  a  late  time.  (Pan«>  ii. 
8K§3.)  He  ia  aid  ta  Im  lM«ht  lit  art  of 
speaking*  and  even  to  hare  written  a  book  upon 
iL  (ii.  31.  §  4  {  eomp.  Tusajtua.)  Aetbra  as 
his  daughter  is  called  Pittbeia.  {Of,  BmUU 
X.  31.) 

PITY  REUS  (IliTupfwi),  a  descendant  of  Ion 
nnd  father  of  Procles,  was  the  but  king  in  Pelo> 
pnnncsns  before  the  invateof  thaOonans.  (Paua. 
iL  26.  §  2,  vii.  4.  §  3.)  [L.  &] 

PITYS  (nlri/s),  a  nymph  beloved  by  Pan,  was 
changed  into  a  fir  tree.  (Lucian,  DiaL  Dear.  22. 
4  ;  Virg.  Edcff.  vii.  24,  with  Voss's  note.)  [L.  S.] 

PIUS,  a  surname  of  several  Uomaus.  1.  Of 
the  fBperor  Antoninus  [ANTONiNOa].  &  Of  a 
senator  Aurelius,  who  lived  at  the  commencement 
of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  (Tac.  Aim.  I  75).  3.  Of 
h.  CeHdm  f CMfnoa].  4.  Of  Q.  MataDoa,  aansul 
ji.  r.  f!0,  hy  whom  it  was  banded  down  to  his 
adopted  son  Mcteiloi  Scipio.  [Mxtkllus,  Noa. 
19,  22.] 

PIXO'DARUS  (nilw6apos).  1.  Son  of  Maus- 
aolna,  a  Cariaa  of  tbo  city  at  Ciudys,  who  was 
iMirnad  ta  the  danfhtar  of  Syemeaia,  king  of 
Cibda*  Having  taken  part  in  the  great  revolt 
of  his  countrvmen  and  the  loniana  against  the 
Persian  king  '{a, 0,490%  ha  adtliad  tha  OariuM 
Md^  to  cross  tha  MaaaBdar,and  •  ;il  Per- 
sian general  Daurises  with  that  river  m  their  rear: 
but  this  counsel,  though  regarded  by  H«odol8a 
aa  the  best  that  oaiU  be  given,  was  not  followed, 
nnd  the  Cariaim  were  defeated  in  two  aocDiaiiTa 
battles.    (Herod.  V.  118.) 

2.  Prince  or  king  «f  Ona,  was  the  youngest  of 
the  thrr  p  sons  of  Hecatomnus,  all  of  whom  succes- 
aively  held  the  soveteignty  of  their  native  coun- 


PLAClTCrs. 

try.    Pixodams  obtained  possession  of  the 
by  the  ezpokion  of  UaiMier  Asa*  Aa 

successor  of  her  brother  In  HI  E  IS  and  held  it  with- 
out opposition  for  a  period  of  bre  years,  &,  c.  340 

—         itiTii,  1 1  a       fti,,,,  f.tf  — 
no  euiuvaiea  •■e  mnaanip  oc 


pave  his  dau^'htt-r  in  niarriagi-  to  a  Persian  TKirmKi 
Orentobatfls,  whom  he  even  seems  to  have  admitted 
to  aona  ihne  fai  the  aevcic^  power  dnriog  his 
own  lifetime.  Bat  he  did  not  neglect  to  court 
the  alliance  of  other  powers  also,  and  endeavoured 
to  secure  the  powerful  friendship  of  Philip  king  of 
Macedonia,  hy  oflering  the  hand  of  his  eUest 
daughter  in  marriap;  to  Arrhidaeus,  the  bastnni 
son  of  the  Macedonian  monarch.  The  discootejat 
of  the  young  AloKandfT  at  this  period  led  trim  to 
oflFer  himself  as  a  suitor  for  the  Carian  princess 
instead  of  his  natural  brother — an  ovotoie  which 
waa  eageiiy  oMbiwied  hy  Piaodaiw,  hot  the  ia- 
dignont  interference  of  Philip  put  an  end  to  the 
whole  scheme.  Pixodaraa  died — aMaieutly  a 
BStmai  doilh^esae  time  heCiee  the  laadfi^  of 
Alexander  in  Asia,  n.  c.  ?,?,\ :  and  was  succeeded 
hy  his  son-in-law  Umntobates.  (Diod.  zvL  74  ; 
Art.  Amabk  i.  28.  $  10  ;  Strab.  xiv.  pp.  656,  657  ; 
Plut  Aloe.  10.) 

The  name  is  very  variously  written  in  the  >!SS. 
and  editions  of  Arrian  and  Plutarch :  the  latter, 
for  the  mo6t  part,  have  ni|{o8«pot  (Stlllwii^  ad 
Plut.  1.  c. ;  Kllendt,a*/  Arr.  /.  c. ),  bat  the  eorreel» 
ness  of  the  form  ni^t^apos  i»  attested  both  by  his 
coins,  which  resemble  those  of  Ua  paadi 
Maussolus  and  Idrieus  in  their  type  nnd 
desi^  and  by  a  fragment  of  the  cont 
eoaue  poet  Epigenee  (op.  jIAms.  si  p,  4f2  t] 
from  which  we  leani  that  the  penultima  is  short. 
It  would  appear  from  this  fragment,  that  Pizodants 
had  hew  ant  oa  an  emhangr  ta  AlhiM  Mat  tha 


lift 
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com  OP  moBAmoa 

PLACrDIA,  OALLA.  [OAUA,Nik».1 
PLACl'DIUS  VALfiNTINIA'NUa.  CTa- 

LRNTWIANU&J 

PLA'CIDuS,  one  of  the  generab  of  Vespasiia 

in  the  war  a^jninst  the  Jews,  frequently  mentioned 
by  JoecDhus,  (^ViL  43, 74,JB.  J.  iii.  7.  81 8, 84, it. 

lo  Q  8^  hCC*^ 

PL.\'CIDUS,  JU'LIUS,  the  tribune  of  a 
cohort  of  Veraasian's  army,  who  dragged  Viti  IHiu 
out  of  thalviicing-place  in  which  be  bad  conceated 
himself.     (Tac.  //<>/.  iii.  85  ;  aoam,  DImi  5>r 
Uv.  20  ;  Suet.  Viie/L  16.) 

PLA'CITUS,  SEX.,  the  author  of  a  short 
Latin  work,  entitled  •*  De  Medictna  <ar  MtH- 
cameniis)  ex  Animalibus,"  consisting  of  thirtr- 
fonr  chapters,  each  of  which  treats  of  some 
whose  IxKly  was  supposed  to  poMOM 
medical  propertic-s.  As  might  be  expecU^,  it 
contains  numerous  absurditiea,  and  ia  of  little  or 
no  value  or  interest.  The  aathor  hai  been  aoaw* 
timr  s  cnnfounded  with  other  persons  of  the  umm 
of  (see  Fabric  BibL  Gr,  »oL  fii,  €18^ 
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'I  tpl\  and  i*  graeimUy  dittingaiahed  from 
man  hj  the  additionsl  nane  of  Papjfrkmb  or 
He  appears  £nuD  varioos  pert*  of  hit 
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work  (e.p.c27^  to  have  been  a  phjsidan,  but 
twthiBf  cIm  U  known  of  his  perianal  hbtory. 
Uia  due  i»  nacertain,  bat  he  b  rappoted  to  have 
livrd  in  th«  fourth  century  after  Christ,  He  in 
Mid  te  have  bocxowed  much  from  Pliny^a  Natiiml 
1mm  «epied  in  tarn  by  Con- 
,  Africarm".  Hie  work  has  sovoral  tinif » 
both  tepanitely,  and  in  different 
ML  It  flm  appeared  in  1688, 4 to. 
KijriniV;*'rg.,  ed.  Fr.  Emericus  ;  and  nirain  in  the 
■Be  year,  8td.  fiatii.  ed.  Aib.  Toiinua.  It  ie 
ioMftrd  (after  (Mkuiuft)  in  tiie  lint  tafaoM  af 
H.  Scppham  ••Madicae  Artis  Principe^,"  Paris 
U.  1567 ;  in  the  thirteenth  Tolume  of  the  old 
diiioB  of  Fabricii  BibL  Gneea  ;  bk  AdunmamS 
*PlBalHlioiB  Mediounentorum  Scriptoret  An- 
t  ."  Norimb.  178B,  8to.  ;  and  ebewhere. 
.     /.lilt's  Ifundb.  dtr  BUeUerhtiide  fir  die  Jel- 

Irr    .\fr.l,Cl».)  [W.  A.  G.] 

PLAKTU'RIA  GENS,  plebeian,  did  not  pro- 
^oee  aoj  men  of  diatinction,  and  none  of  ite  mcm- 
itoiniiil  Hw  «MMBbhip.  Ob  coinwa  tad 

tb  nmsroe  Cfttianm  i  »ee  below. 
?LA£JO'fiiU&    1.  a  Plabtouub,  one  of 
te  fiwndiog  ft  oolony  at 
Iii4r,a.alM.  (lir. 

tf.) 

1  C  PtABnmnm,  periwps  mm 

It  aMmlx^r  of  the  embaifty  sent  to  Gen- 
el  tbi  IMjnana,  s.  &  173i  (LLf.xlu. 

1  H.PLAnuaoib  drift  tjtalh.  (YiiMnc. 

ix,2.  ^  1.) 

1.  L.  pLAKTORitxa,  a  Moator  mentimed  by 
Cicm  in  his  vntStKk  teChMliM  (CL  MX 

5.  M.  pLAKTORirs,  was  tbe  accnser,  in  B.  c. 
of  M.  Fonteius,  whom  Cicero  defended  [FoN- 
ntci,  New  6].  Aboat  the  mne  time  he  was  cunile 
a^ile  with  C.  Flamiiiins,  nnd  it  was  before  theae 
itahica  that  Ckxvo  defended  D.  Matnnina.  In 
■>  c  17  1m  «w  pnolMr  with  the  MM  eoBngna  aa 

Iw  lux!  in  his  aedile^hip.  In  B.  c,  51  he  was  con- 
^Med  (taeeadio  PUuioritmOf  u  a.  dammUwm,  Cic. 
aiiftT.M.§8),  biftwadaaotkiwv  tewhift 
oifiice.  We  find  him  a  neighbour  of  AtticuH  in 
^c.  44,  aad  thia  U  the  last  that  we  hear  of  him 
(Ck|««/bit  12,  pn  OmmL  AS,  Si,  ad  AtLwr. 
17).  Tbe  foUowinf  coins,  struck  by  M.  Plactorius, 
aairu1<>  amiile.  probably  refer  to  the  above-mentioned 
Plaruiriut,  a»  we  know  of  no  other  Pbetocioa  who 
Wtthiai^ice.  FkM  theae  we  learn  tbfti  ha  waa 
tlie  irm  of  Marcu*,  and  that  he  bore  the  cofrnomoi) 
Ctttouus.  The  tirat  coin  bean  on  tho  obverse  a 
voMn'k  Ml  MMi  vith  a  hefaMt,  trith  the 
l<^nd  cmtiaNVh  8.  c,  and  on  the  reverse  an  eagle 
•uoduig  on  a  thiiadertiolt,  with  the  legend  m. 
VUnMnra  m.  9»  AWn.  otb.  The  aeemid  coin 
ft-pTMPtit^  on  the  nltverae  the  head  of  Cybele, 
o>v«Tvd  with  a  tiureted  coronet,  with  the  legend 
taaruNTt,  aad  an  Aaiwane  •  idlftcaniBa,  with 

t!'p!'7i?nd  M.  PLAKTURIVfl  AEO.  CVR.  EX  s.  c.  The 

^ini  coin  haa  on  the  obverae  the  head  of  a  youth- 
MfaMla,  and  on  the  nmna  the  bnat  of  the  god- 
Son,  with  tht  bgand  M.  plabtori.  <  kst. 
i  but  aa  it  beara  no  reference  to  the  aedileship 
*  Pfcl»uriua,  it  may  belong  to  a  di&rent  peraon. 
1^  eagle  aad  the  hcMl  of  Cybala  en  tka  firat  and 

tathftOMt  Mradte 


Jupiter  and  to  Cybeie,  the  ajthihttion  of  which  b»> 
longed  to  Aa  MOlaa. 


pom  OF  M.  TLAMtomm, 

C).  C.  Plaetorius  served  as  quaestor  in  Asia 
in  A.  c.  47,  under  Doinitiiu  Calviaua,  aad  belonged 
to  CMar^a  party.   {H'ut  B.  Abm.  94.) 

7.  Plaktoru  s  Uustunus,  a  Pompeian,  pe- 
rished, alonff  with  Metellua  Scipio,  when  their 
little  licet  wua  overptnvered  by  P.  Sittiua  at  Hippo 
Regius,  a  a  M.   {U.  J/rie,  96.) 

a.  L.  Pi.AETORirs  L-  F..  in  mentioned  only  on 
coina,  from  which  we  learn  that  he  was  quaeatur. 
The  abviM  hiiumIb  the  head  of  Moairtft,  the 


reverse  a  man  runnhi|^  wilh  tha  kgaad  &•  rbABIO- 


luvs  L.  F.  Q.  &  c. 


ooai  or  i»  FLABfOftioa. 


9.  Plastorius  NKPoa,  •  itBfttor  and  ft  Mnd 

of  Hadrian,  whom  thin  emperor  thought  at  one 
time  ot  a[i[K>iiitiiig  nh  his  6Ucce(>itor.  (Spartian. 
Hadr.  4,  •_>;{.) 

PLAGULHIUS,  one  of  the  parti/^ins  of  the 
tribune  Clodiua.  (Cic.  pro  JJou.  3^  oomp.  ad 
AtL  X,  8.) 

PLA'N'CIUS,  CN.  1.  Defended  by  Cicero 
in  an  oration  atiU  extant»  was  deaoeudeil  from  % 
respectable  eqaealrian  tmHlj  ftt  Atina,  a  pn»> 
fectura  luit  fir  from  Arpiunm  in  Latium.  Ilia 
father  waa  a  Komau  cqaca,  and  one  of  the  moat 
important  and  infloeatial  fiumera  of  the  public 
revenue  (ptiUicam)  ;  be  aorved  under  M.  Craaaua, 
who  waa  conaul  B.  C  97,  and  he  aubaequcntly 
earned  the  hatred  of  the  ariatocrncy  by  the  energy 
with  which  he  preaaed  for  a  reduction  of  the  aum 
tha  pnhUMii  hftd  ^^sd  to      te  ih^ 
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tUM  fa  Alb,  nd  bj  th*  tupport  wUeh  he  gave 

in  11.  c.  59  to  Julius  Caeaar,  who  gmnted  the 
demand*  of  tho  eqaitec   The  younger  Plancioi, 
the  rabiect  of  this  notice,  fint  eemd  in  A&iea 
under  the  propraetor  A.  Torquatus,  Bubaequently 
inB.c.  6B  iiiid<>r  the  proconsul  Q.  Metellus  in 
Creto,  aud  next  in  it.  < .  (i'2  ns  military  tribune  in 
the  army  ti  GL  Anton  i  us  in  Macedonia.    In  a.  c. 
58  he  was  quaestor  in  the  last-mentioned  province 
under  the  propraetor  L.  Appuleiue,  and  here  he 
■howed  great  klaton  mi  attention  to  Cicero, 
when  the  latter  came  to  MncetlHiiia  during  his 
iMUuahment  in  the  ooone  of  this  year.  Plancioe 
WMttibaneef  tiMplel»faiB.o.56L  InB.e.5A, 
in  the  fk'cond  consuUhip  of  Pnmppy  and  Cra'.suii, 
he  became  a  candidate  for  the  curule  aedilfiahip 
with  A.  Plotius,  Q.  Pedini,  mi  M.  Juvtmlnt  Litle> 
rensis.    The  elections  were  put  off  this  year ;  but 
in  the  following  year,  ac.  54,  Phincius  and  Plotius 
were  elected,  and  had  consequently  to  serve  as 
■adilee  tot  the  remainder  of  the  year.   But  befian 
they  enter(»d  upon  their  office  Juveiitiu<>i  Laterensis, 
in  conjunction  with  L.  Cosaius  Longinu^  accused 
Plancius  of  the  cifaM  of  todalitimm^  or  the  bribery 
of  the  tribes  by  means  of  illegal  associations,  in 
accordant  with  the  Lex  Licinia,  which  had  been 
piropoeed  by  A*  eoofnl  Liefaiins  Cmmn  fa  the 
preceding  year.    By  this  law  the  arcnsicr  had  jmt 
only  (be  power  of  chooeing  the  president  (jnoest/or ) 
orflMoonrtdiat  WM  to  try  the  cmo,  b«t  ako  of 
selecting  four  tribes,  frnm  which  the  jodlOM  Were 
to  be  tidcon,  and  one  of  which  alone  the  Meiued 
had  the  privilege  of  rejecting.    The  pnetor 
C  Alii  OB  Fktrua  was  the  quaesitor  selected  by 
Later^nsis.     Cicero  defended  IMancjus,  and  ol>- 
tained  hin  ncquiUal.    He  subsequently  espoused 
the  Pompeian  party  in  tlM  oivil  wars,  and  after 
Caesar  had  pained  the  supremacy  lived  in  exile  at 
Coicyia.   While  he  was  living  then  Cicero  wrote 
to  bni  two  leCton  of.eoQdoUnoo  which  have  come 

down  to  \i<n.  (Cic.  pro  Plane,  passim,  utl  Q.Fr.  ii.  1. 
§  3,  ad  AU,  iiL  14,  22,  Fam.  xiv.  1,  ad  Q. 
/v.  iiL  1. 1  4,  <Mf  Am.  ir.  14,  Ifi,     M,  ztL  9.) 

2.  Mentioned  as  curule  aedile  on  the  following 
coin,  must  of  coune  be  diffisrent  from  the  pre- 
eeding  Cn.  Plancius,  tiBeo  we  Imve  seen  that  he 
fiuled  in  obtainiqg  the  curule  a<  dileship.  The 
obverse  represent  a  female  head,  probably  that  of 
Diana,  with  the  legend  cn.  plancivs  a&o.  cvb. 
s.  c,  and  the  reverse  a  she-goat,  •  bow  lod  a 
qoiToi;  (£flkhd,  toL  r.  p.  27&) 


com  OP  CM.  PLANCIVB. 

PLANCPADBSfc  FULQraXIUS.  IFvv- 
oaNTius.] 

PLANCIA'NUa,  I1ASTOWJ&  [IiAmo- 

Bit's,  No.  4.1 

PLANCi'NA,  MUNA'TIA,  the  wife  of  Cn. 
Pito,  wbo  was  appotatod  gavemor  of  Syria  in  a.  d. 
1 1!  [Piso.  No.  ^.'J],  was  probably  the  daughter  of 
L.  Mnnatioe  Plancoa^  consul  BiC.  42.   She  pot- 


FLANCUS. 

seend  all  the  piida  and  hanghtineai  of  Im 

kind,  and  while  he  used  every  effi>rt  to  tbwart 
Germanicus,  she  exerted  herself  eqnally  to  aimoy 
and  insult  Agrippina.    She  was  encouraged  in 
this  conduct  by  Livia,  the  noiher  of  the  empoor, 
who  hated  Agrippina  most  cordially.     On  th« 
return  of  her  hubl»and  to  Rome  in  x.D.  20,  after 
the  death  of  Oermanicus,  whom  it  was  believed 
that  she  and  Piso  had  poisoned,  she  was  involved 
in  the  same  aauaatiou  as  her  husband,  but  was 
pordoned  by  the  aaiato  fa  conseqneoea  of  tha 
entreaties  of  the  empress-mother.    As  long  as  the 
latter  was  alive,  Pkadaa  was  safc^  and  she  was 
mttmA  to  naafa  mmwlested  Ibr  a  fcw  yean 
even  after  the  death  of  Livia,  which  took  place  ta 
A.  D.  29.    But  being  accused  in  a.  o.  33,  hhe  no 
longer  posseseed  uy  hope  of  escape,  and  accord- 
ingly put  an  end  to  her  own  life.  (Tac  Ann.  ii.  4  3, 
55,  75,  iii.  9,  1^  17t  vL  26  {  Dion  Cam,  IviL  i& 
IviiL  22.) 

PLANCUS,  the  name  of  the  moot  dialiB- 

gnished  family  of  the  pleb<  ian  Munatia  genv.  !  , 
ihiid  to  have  signified  a  person  having  dat  spiay 
feet  without  any  bend  fa  th«k  (PUm,  afAn, 
Att.  ».  105  ;  Festus,  f.  P.  Planeac.)  Instead  i  f 
Plancus  we  frequently  find  Plancius  both  ia 
aMumseripto  aad  edhioiw  of  Oa  aadnt  writon. 
Fur  a  detailed  arcount  of  the  persons  mentioned 
Udow,  see  l^nunann's  liosL.  vol.  iv.  p.  2U5,  &c 

1.  Cn.  Mumatiini  Plandor,  was  accused  by 
>r.  Brutus,  and  defended  by  the  oiator  L.  Crassus, 
about  ac.  106  (Cic.diCMiL£4,i»»ChiaL51 1 
QuintiL  vi  3.  §  44.) 

2.  L.  MuNATius  L.  F.  L.  N.  PLANct;s,  was  a 
friend  of  Julius  Caew,  and  served  under  him  both 
in  the  Ciallic  and  the  civil  wars,  lie  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  Caesar *s  legati  in  Qaul  in  the  winter  of  •>& 
oA  and  .'>;{ ;  and  he  was  in  conjunction  withC.Fa- 
bius,  tile  commander  of  Caesar's  troops  near  lierda 
in  Spain  at  the  bq^nntng  of  a.  <h  48l  Ha  aaaato- 
ponied  Caesiir  in  his  African  campaign  in  B.c.46it 
and  attempted,  but  without  success,  to  ind— 

.  i>oiMHiiai^  laa  fmpomi  nwBwiiwnst^  to  nt^ 
render  to  him  the  town  of  Adrumetum.  At  the 
end  of  (his  year  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
praefali  of  Ihe  city,  to  whom  the  chaige  of  Bsese 
was  entnuted  during  Caesar*s  absence  fa  Spam 
next  yeob  He  received  a  still  further  pmof  of 
GmmvIs  confidence  in  being  nominated  to  the 
government  of  Transdpine  Ibr  &  c.  44,  vrfth 
the  exception  of  the  Narbonesc  and  Belgic  por- 
tions of  the  i^vince,  and  also  to  the  consulship 
for  B.  c.  42,  with  D.  Bnitos  as  hb  coUengne.  On 
the  death  of  Caesar  in  B.  a  44  the  political  life  of 
Plancus  may  be  said  to  commence.  After  de- 
claring himself  in  fitvoor  of  m  ttmmty  ba  laa* 
tened  into  Gaul  to  take  possession  of  his  province 
•a  speedily  as  possible.  While  hoe  he  canied  on 
*"   Afrm.  wbn  [miimsiI 

him  witii  the  irreatest  eagerness  to  jofa  Aa  seaa* 
torial  party,  and  to  crou  the  Alps  to  the  relief  of 
IX  Bratoa,  wfa»  wae  now  besieged  by  Antony  m 
Mutina.  After  some  hesitation  and  delay  PLumm^ 
at  length  in  the  month  of  April  b.c  43,  com- 
menced his  march  southwnnls,  but  he  had  not 
crossed  the  Alps  when  he  received  intelligence  ef 
the  defeat  of  Antonv  and  the  relief  of  Mutina  by 
Octavian  and  the  consuls  HirtiusandPanaa.  Then- 
npon  he  halted  in  the  territory  of  the  AlMvogli^ 
and  being  joined  by  I).  Brutus  and  his  army,  pre- 
pared to  carry  on  the  war  i^^uost  Anto^yl  Art 
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vbcB  aiiQCtly  afterwards  Lepidus  joined  Antony, 
mi  ihar  wntad  IbroM  threatened  to  Mtvwhehn 

}".aKcus  t)i.;  latter,  despairing  of  any  a-wstance 
fna  the  lenate,  waa  eatily  persiuided  by  Abinius 
Nfii  to  Mm  Int  example,  and  unite  with 
Ar.tony  and  Lepidus.  He  therefore  abandoned 
D.  Brutas  to  hi.  &te,  and  the  latter  waa  aborily 
»ltnwardi  slain  in  Alp*  Phacua  dutinff  hu 
[iWlMliiil  of  Oaul  founded  the  colonies  of  Lag- 
dni  'im  and  Raurica  (Orelli,  Jrucnp.  No.  690  ; 
I)  on  xItL  50 ;  Sen.  Ep.  91  ;  Stah.  W, 

pp.  186»  192.) 

In  the  autumn  of  the  Bame  y«tf,  B.  c  ^^^the 
triamTinie  waa  formed,  and  PUncus  agreed  to 
A*  pnwriptinii  of  hia  own  brother  L.  Plnutius. 

Pi.Ai'Tirs.J  He  rttnnied  to  Rome  at  the 
cad  o(  the  year,  and  on  the  29ih  of  December 
he  tfMinitiMi  a  triumph  for  aome  victory  gained  in 
r;;;!.  In  the  inscription  ^'iven  hAnw  it  is  said 
to  have  been  «  Jtaetu ;  and  tho  victory  waa 
probably  only  an  inaignifkant  ednatofe  gilned 
over  tone  Alpine  tribes,  in  conaequeiio?  of 
vhkh  he  had  aaaumed  the  title  of  inip«ratur 
wen  befoie  the  battle  ef  Matina,  aa  we  lee  fifwn 
tdi  conavattdMBce  vitk  Cmmo  (orf  Fm,  x. 
8,24).  ^.  . 

In  a  c.  42  Plancua  waa  coniul  aecerding  to  the 
mngement  made  by  the  dictator  Caeaar,  and  had 
a»  hi*  colleague  M.  I^-pidtis  in  place  of  D.  Brutus. 
Tbe  Peruainiaa  war  in  the  following  year,  B.C.  41, 
phMd  FlMeM  In  W"^  difficulty.    He  had  the 
command  of  Antony's  troops  in  iLily  ;  ami  accord- 
iwlj  when  Lb  Aotonius,  the  brother,  and  l-'ulvLi, 
Ito  vifc  ef  the  triamTfe,  declared  war  against 
flcUnan,  they  naturally  expected  assistance  from 
Pkacua ;  but'aa  he  did  not  know  the  viewa  of  his 
npmar,  he  kept  aM  fnm  tlie  oanteit  at  iar  as 
po5.*ible.    On  the  fall  of  Penisia  in  n.r.  40,  he 
tied  with  Fulvia  to  Athena,  leaving  hia  army  to 
shift  far  itaelf  aa  it  teit  eeoU.  He  lelmd  to 
Italy  widi  Antony,  and  again  accompanied  him 
vhfn  he  went  Imck  to  the  Eaat.    Antony  tlien 
gate  him  the  government  of  the  proriliceef  Asia, 
wVuk  be  abandoned  on  the  invasion  of  the  Par- 
tliians  under  T,  I^ibienus,  nnd  took  refuge  in  the 
ukoda.   Ue  aulnequently  obtained  the  conaulahip 
■  Meoad  tioM  (Plin.  tf.  AT.  ziii  8.  a.  5),  but  the 
vfar  is  not  mmtinned  :  he  may  have  been  one  of 
the  consuls  suliecti  in  B.  c  ZG.    In  u.  c.  '6o  he 
fwaaed  the  i»ovince  of  Syria  for  Antony,  and 
was  thonght  by  many  to  have  been  the  cause  of 
the  Bwider  o£  Sex.  Pompeiua.   On  hia  return  to 
Akaadili  be  m  ceeRjr  leerffed  bjr  Antony 
on  account  of  the  sIkuik  I'.  ^s  manner  in  which  he 
bd  pbndeied  the  province.    He  remained  at 
AhsBBdria  aooae  time  longer,  taking  part  in  the 
oriOM    the  court,  and  even  condeacending  on  one 
ocmion  to  pUy  the  part  of  a  mime,  and  represent 
in  a  ballet  the  story  of  Olaoeua.    But  foreaeeing 
the  fedl  of  hi?  patron  he  resolved  to  aecure  himself, 
and  thi  Ti  forc  r»'p,-\ired  M*crctly  to  Home  in  B.  c. 
^•^  takms  with  him  his  nephew  I'itius.  From 
nans  OtiMiitt  leodeed  eime  valuable  inferm- 
(tlm  le^wctine  Antony,  especially  in  relation 
t*  Ma  wUl,  which  he  employed  in  exasperating 
^  Rmmm  epdm  Ue  nnd.  Plnmi  himself 
like  odier  lenegndea,  endeavoured  to  purchase  the 
hroer  «f  Idi  new  maater  by  Tilifying  hia  old  one  ; 
■lAeneM  eearfm  braa^  in  the  eenato  aaeh 
abominable  charges  against  Antony,  from  whom 

be  liad  iNiiTed  ffiirrnr*^*^  iavottii^  thai  Clopo> 


PLANCU& 

nius  publicly  upbndded  Itim  widi  bb  condnet 

(Veil.  Pat  ii.  83). 

PlancuB  had  no  oocaaion  to  change  again,  and 
quietly  settled  down  to  enjoy  the  fortune  he  bad 
acquired  by  the  plunder  of  Syria,  caring  netbiiig 
about  the  state  of  public  af&ira,  and  quite  con- 
tented to  play  the  courtier  in  the  new  monarchy. 
It  was  on  hie  prapoal  diat  Octavian  xeceived  the 
title  of  Augustus  in  B.  c.  27  ;  and  the  emperor 
conferred  upon  him  the  ceuaorship  in  b.  c.  22  with 
Panlua  AeadHoa  Lepidnn  He  bnU  the  tempto 
of  Saturn  to  please  the  emperor,  who  expected  the 
wealthy  nobles  of  hia  court  to  adorn  tba  dlj  with 
pnbUe  bnildings.  The  yeer  in  wliidi  PlancM  died 
is  uncertain. 

The  character  of  Plancua,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, ia  dfawn  in  Ae  Uickeat  eolevia  hj  Vdleiiie 
Paterculus  whtt,  liowever,  evidently  takes  delight 
in  exaggerating  bb  Crimea  and  his  vice*.  But 
still,  after  making  every  deduction  from  hia  colour- 
ing, the  aketch  which  we  baTe  given  of  the  lift  of 
Plancua  shows  that  he  was  a  man  without  any 
fixed  principles,  and  not  only  ready  to  desert  hia 
frienda  when  it  aerved  hia  inteiceta,  but  also  to 
betray  their  secrets  for  his  own  advantatre.    J  lis 
private  lifie  was  equidly  conteuiptible :  his  adul- 
terke  weie  notoriouep    The  ancient  writen  apeek 
of  him  as  one  of  the  orators  of  the  time,  but  we 
know  nothing  of  hun  in  that  capacity.   One  of 
Horace^  edee  {0mm.  i  7)  ie  addieand  to  Un. 
In  jter&onal  appearance  he  resembled  an  actor  of 
the  name  of  Kuhnuai  who  waa  therefore  nick- 
named Vhnm,    TIm  larioas  lionoan  ivUdi 
Plancua  held  are  enumerated  in  the  following 
inscription  (Orelli,  No.  590) :   **  L.  Munat.  L.  £ 
L.  n.  L.  pron.  Flancus  Cos.  Cena.  Imp.  iter.  VII. 
vir  EpuL  trinmp.  ex  Raetia  aedcm  Saturn!  foeit 
lie  manubiis  ngros  divisit  in  Italia  Beneventi,  in 
iiailia  culonias  deduxit  Lugdunum  et  Kauricum.*^ 
Plancua  had  three  brothera  and  a  liatei^  a  son  and 
a  daughter.    Hia  brothers  and  son  are  apoken  of 
l)elow :  hia  aiater  Munatia  married  M.  Titina 
[TiTius],  bb  deagbter  Maoatia  Pbaeina  nanied 
Cn.  Piso.  [Planci.va.]  (Caea.  /i.  O.  v.  24,  &c, 
B.  C.  L  40  i  Hirt.  B.  Afr.  4  ;  Ci&      Fom.  x. 
1—24,  xi.  9,  11,  13—15,  xu.  8,  PI&  iii.  16, 
xiii.  19  ;  Plot.  Brut.  19,  Anton.  56,  58  ;  Appian, 
n.  €.  iii.  46,  74,  81,  97,  iv.  12, 37, 45,  v.  33,  35, 
50,  55,  61,  144  ;  Dion  Caaa.  xlvL  29,  50,  53, 
xlviL  16,  xlviii.  24,  L  3;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  63,  74, 
n.3  :  Macrob.  Sal,  iu  2  ;  Suet.  ///.  /ZM.  6  ;  Plin. 
//.  N,  vii.  10.  a.  12  ;  Solin,  i.  75.) 

Then  am  laeend  eaini  of  Pbuwoa.  The  fol- 
lowing one  was  not  struck  in  B.C.  40,  as  Eckhel 
auppoaee  (vol  tL  p.  44),  but  in  ikC  34  to  oom- 
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memorate  the  victory  over  the  Armeniana  (Bom* 
heii,  OKona.  Anmk  ireL  xzr.  p.  859,  fttt.)i  It 

represent.s  on  the  obverse  a  lituus  and  a  guttoi^ 
which  waa  a  Teasel  uaed  in  aacrihcea,  with  thn 
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legend  M.  akton.  imp.  avo.  iuvik.  r.  p.  c.  fi.  e. 
M,Antomim$ii^»eraiorAuffurWmmdrJ!h^min  i  i 
eonstiiui-ttilat  )  ;    r\nd  it  hears  on  tlir*  reverse  n 

£Uus  between  a  thunderbolt, and  a  caduccua,  with 
»ltg«Dd  u  PLANTvs  IMP.  rram.  In  the  draw- 
ing above  the  positi<ui  of  the  obverse  and  the  re- 
vene  has  been  aocideutaily  tran»po»ed  by  the  artist. 

&  T.  If  oif ATiiw  PLAMOot  BoBU,  bcoHier  of 
No.  2,  was  tribune  of  the  plelM  B.C.  52,  when  in 
connectum  with  hia  coUei^iies  C.  SalliutiuB  and 
Q.  Piwu|wIm  Rslbt,  Im  supporMd  <he  vitws  of 
Pomi>eiu»  Magnna.  The  Litter  had  set  hi»  heart 
npon  the  dictatonhip,  and,  in  order  (o  obtain  thia 
honour,  he  waa  anxioos  tliat  the  state  of  tOMdij 
■mI  eeofniion  in  which  Rome  was  plunged,  should 
b<>  continued,  !«ince  nil  parties  would  thus  bo  ready 
to  subnut  to  his  supreaacy  as  the  only  way  of 
VMlDring  peace  aai  fltte.  PlnMoa  thawfnui  did 
everv  thins  in  his  power  to  increas*  the  anarchy: 
on  the  death  of  Clodius,  he  roused  the  pasxioiis  uf 
llieaMb  by  ezpoaing  to  public  view  the  corpse  of 
their  fiiTourite,  and  he  was  thus  the  chief  pro- 
notar  of  the  not  which  ensued  at  the  funeral,  and 
fat  wUeh  the  Cnk  HoMflb  ym  bunt  to  tiie 
ground.  Hit  Mlliclw  upon  Milo  were  most 
▼ehement,  and  ke  4i*n*^  ^  htfon  the  popular 
•Mcnbly  to  giva  n  aeeooit  of  Mi  flanider  of 
Clodiua.  By  means  of  thew?  riots  Pompey  at- 
tained, to  a  great  extent,  his  end ;  lor  although 
he  faiU;d  in  being  appointed  dictator,  ka  «ia  We 
oonsul  widmit  a  colleague.  The  k«  Ot  Ft, 
which  he  proposed  in  his  oonaulship,  and  which 
was  intcudcd  to  deliver  him  from  Milo  and  his 
Other  enemies,  was  strongly  snpported  by  PUnena 
and  Sallustiua,  who  also  attempted  by  threats  to 
deter  Cicero  from  defending  Milo.  But  when 
Pompey  bai  aMaiiiad  Ua  object,  he  willingly 
ik;\crificed  his  iiit-tniments.  At  the  doae  of  the 
jeaTt  aa  soon  as  hia  tribunate  had  expired, 
nuMtt  «Bi  aflenad  of  the  part  ho  M  taken  in 
burning  the  Curia  Ilostiliu,  under  the  very  law 
Z;^  Ft,  in  the  enactment  of  which  he  had  taken 
ao  active  a  part.  The  aeeamtiep  wae  oondneted 
bj  CiaaCO,  and  as  PUncus  received  only  luke- 
mna  support  from  Pompey,  he  waa  condemned. 
GfMvo  was  delighted  with  Us  Tietory,  and  wrote 
to  Ua  fiiend  M.  Marias  {ad  Fam.  rii.  2)  in 
extravagant  spirits,  stating  that  the  condemnation 
of  Plancus  had  given  him  greater  pleasure  than 
Iho  death  of  Clodius.  It  wooU  afipaar  from  this 
letter  tlint  Cicero  had  on  some  previous  occasion 
defended  Plancus.  After  his  oondentnation 
PlaMaa  fipaifod  to  BMonna  in  Ciaalpino  Gaul, 
where  he  was  kindly  received  by  Caesar.  Soon 
afker  the  boginning  of  the  civil  war  ha  was  re- 
Btorad  to  Ma  dvie  rights  by  Caiaar;  and  horn 
that  time  he  continued  to  reside  at  Rome,  taking 
no  part  i^parenthr  ia  the  dvil  war ;  and  the  only 
thing  by  whieh  ha  ihowod  UiT  gntitado  to  the 
4Tf  ^1  ViVi  by  fighting  as  a  gladiator,  totrcther 
with  several  other  citizens,  on  the  occasion  of 
Caeaar's  triumph  after  hia  return  from  Spain, 
B.  c  45.  After  Cae«ai%  death  Phmaw  fought  on 
Antony*s  aide  in  the  campaign  of  Mutina,  bat  he 
waa  unauccMsful ;  he  was  driven  oat  of  Poilentia 
by  Pontiua  Aqutla,  the  legate  of  D.  Brutus,  and 
in  his  flight  broke  his  leg.  (Dion  Cass.  xl.  4% 
65,  xlvi.  58  ;  Pint,  i'omp.  55,  Cat.  48  ;  Ascon. 
«•  Ob.  M  ^  od.OnUi ;  Cic  ad  AU. 

ti.  1.  §  10,  ad  Fam.  xiL  18^  FIA  4»  s.  10, 
sL6,zu.8|  ziii.  12.) 


PLANCUS. 

4.  Cs.  Ml'natius  Plancus,  brother  of  the 
two  preceding,  praetor  elect  B.  c.  44,  waa  chaigrd 
by  Caesar  in  that  year  with  the  assignment  to  bis 
soldiers  of  lands  at  Buthrotttm  ia  Epeirua.  Aa 
Attaeaapasaassed  property  in  tba  M%hWarihao<, 
Cicero  commended  to  Plancua  with  much  eanieat- 
neaa  the  intereeta  of  hia  friend.  In  tho  fbUowing 
year,  &  a  4t,  Ptaasns  waa  piaotor,  ud  was 
allowed  by  the  senate  to  join  his  >.rother  Luciu« 
in  Tnuualnine  Oaul,  where  be  negotiated  on  hia 
tkolkai^  Malf  wM  Lepidna,  aal  diatiivaidbed 
himself  by  his  activity  in  the  nmiBlMUt  of  the 
cavalnr  of  hia  brother*a  army.  Hia  exertioos 
bronght  on  a  fever :  for  thia  reaaan«-  and  aba 
because  the  two  consuls  had  perished,  be  waa  aent 
back  to  Rome  bv  Lucius.  (Cic  ad  AiL  XfU  16, 
ad  Fam.  x.  6,  11,  15,  17,  21.) 

5.  L.  n^mnus  Plancub,  brotlu  r  of  the  three 
pn-ceding,  was  adopted  by  a  L.  Plautiiis,  and 
thereiure  took  his  praenomen  aa  well  as  nonir;). 
but  retained  hia  original  cognomen,  as  waa  the  ca<-e 
with  Metellos  Scipio  [MxraLH  s.  No.  22],  and 
PupiusPiao.  rPi80,No.  18.1  Before  hia  adoption 
UsptaemsnwM  Qdas.  and  baoea  Im  is  oalM 

by  Valerius  Maximus  C.  Plautius  Plancus.  He 
was  included  in  the  proscription  of  the  triumvirK, 
B.  c.  43,  with  t^  eonsent  of  Us  VodMr  Lacfas 

[No.  2].  He  concealed  himself  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Salemum  ;  but  the  perfumes  which  he 
used  and  his  refined  mode  of  living  betmyod  Ua 
lurking-place  to  his  pursuers,  and  to  save  his  slaiMS^ 

who  were  In-iiiK  tortured  to  death  because  they 
would  not  betray  him,  he  voluntarily  surreiider»*<l 
himself  to  his  executioners.  (Plin.  //.  A',  xiii.  X 
B.  ;  Val.  Max.  vi.  8.  §  5  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  12  ; 
Veil  Pat.  ii.  67.)  The  following  coin,  which 
baMt  tha  kgnda  &. 


oonc  or  t.  rLAvnm  KAwcmib 

have  been  struck  by  this  Piaucus,  as  no  other 
Pfanliaa  fa  msntioned  with  this  oagaomen.  This 

coin,  representincT  on  the  obverse  a  mask,  and  on 
the  reverse  Aurora  leading  faur  horses,  refers  to  a 
drramstanoa  which  happened  in  tho  asnasnUp  «f 
C.  Plautius  Vcnox,  who  filled  this  office  with  Ap. 
Ckttdiua  Caecus  in  b.  c.  312.  It  ia  xekted  that 
the  tfbieinaa  UiTtng  quarrsDad  wMi  temt 
Ap.  n.iudius  left  Rome  and  went  to  Tibur  ;  but 
as  the  people  felt  the  loss  of  them,  the  o  titer  censor, 
Pbuitina,  had  them  phned  in  waggona  one  night 
when  they  were  drunk,  and  conveyed  to  Rome, 
where  they  arrived  ear/jr  next  morning  ;  and,  that 
they  might  not  be  recognised  by  the  magistrate!, 
he  iau>ed  their  frees  to  be  covered  with  maaka. 
The  tale  i»  related  at  length  by  Ovid  (Fasi.  vi. 
651),  and  the  following  lines  in  particular  throw 
l%hliponthoBBl^ofthooeiat— 


fuere  foro. 


nrbem. 
El  MAN!  in 
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FlavtiuSi  at  poMent  apeue  nutnenM|u«  6cuatum 
Ftfkn^  fMii  i">P«t t^gi." 

(Comp.  Bdeid,  tbI  t.  p.  278,  Ac) 
S.  L.  MuNATius  Plancit.s,  son  of  No.  was 

I  Mini  A.  o.  1 3  with  C.  Siliiu.  In  the  foUowiug 
jcar  be  wm  wnt  hj  the  MUrte  «ft«r  tlw  iMSk  « 
AqiUtW  to  the  mutinous  legions  of  Gen^i  ii  i(  us 

j  m  the  trrricory  of  tb«  Ubii,  ud  there  narrowly 
f>cnped  death  at  the  hndt  of  Ibe  loldlen  (INon 

I     taw.  IvL  28  ;  S    t    ino.  101  ;  Tac  Ann.  i.  39.) 
PL  ANT  A,  P(  )MI'KIUS,  praefcct  of  Egj-pt  in 
reign  of  Trajan.    (Plin.  Ep.  x.  7  or  5.) 

I       PLANUfDlB  (IlKai>D^i}r),  sumonied  Maxi- 

,  BC^VlBMM  of  the  most  learned  nf  the  Constan- 
tiMaaGtaa  monks  of  the  la»t  age  of  the  (ireek 
«B{iae,  and  was  greatly  distinguished  as  a  theoIo> 
jTiE,  gnnunarian,  and  rhetorician  ;  but  bis  name 
it  DOW  chiefly  interesting  as  that  of  the  compiler 
the  klaet  of  Aeee  colleetioiu  ef  miirar  Cneek 
poems,  which  were  known  hx  the  names  of  Car- 
Ms  or  .iadwfcytsi  (Sr^^orai, 'AytfoAoyiaO.  PU- 
wfcefcwiiliedrtOMittMttineple  in  the  fint  half 
•C  the  fourteenth  century,  under  the  emperors 
Aodrooicas  II.  and  111.  Palaeologi.  In  a.  o.  1327 
he  was  sent  by  Animkm  1L  aa  antbaaader  to 
Tcoke.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  his  life  with 
say  certainty,  except  that  he  was  somewhat  dis- 
posed to  the  tenets  of  the  Roman  Church,  which, 
howevtT,  a  dMfft  hl^risomnent  seems  to  have  in- 
duct^ him  to  renounce.  (See  Fabric.  TtiLl.  Graee, 
vol.  xi.  p.  682»  and  the  authorities  quoted  in 
Hailes*s  note.)  Hie  works,  of  which  wVoal  only 
fxist  in  MS  ,  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to 
be  oBomerated  inditriduaUy.  They  consist  of  oca- 
tea  and  homlSee ;  tnuulatiena  tnm  Latin  into 

Orrtk  of  Cicero's  Somnium  Scipt'ojiis,  Capsvir  de 
ikiut  GuiUoo,  OTid's  Meiamorp&otea,  Cato's  Z>u- 
Mm  BMh,  Be^tUna  d»  Oomtoltriiam,  St.  An- 
pi*tin  de  TVimiaie  and  de  CivU  tt,  Dri,  and  Dona- 
titt't  Grammatiea  I'arvai  two  giammatical  works ; 
«  eoQection  of  Aemp^t  FMet,  with  a  worthless 
£^  ^Ammp  ;  aeme  arithmetical  works,  especially 
UrMiay  of  no  great  value,  on  the  first  two  books 
of  the  Arithmetic  of  Diophantus  ;  a  few  works  on 
iBiaBd  Uilaiy  ;  Commentariet  on  the  JUefprsff  of 
Hf-rwogenes,  and  on  other  Gre.-k  writ'^rs  ;  n  poom 
ui  forty-seven  hexameters,  on  Claudius  Ptulcmueua, 
sod  a  few  other  poems  ;  and  his  AiMologf,  (See 
Fabric,  /. c.  pp.  682 — 69S,  toI.  i.  p.  (Ml,  vol.  ti. 
^  348;  UoffinanSy  lemoois  BiUtotmwkiam 
SaifL  Orme.  9. «.)  Aa  the  Jattafajy  of  Pfaorades 
was  not  only  the  latest  compiled,  but  was  also  that 
which  was  recognised  aa  The  Gntk  AnthoU>g3i^}tXk\A\ 
As  &cemy  ef  tin  Anthekgf  af  Gowtantians 
:<bla.s  thU  ie  dueen  aa  Aa  fltttal  flaaa  6r  an 
aocoantof  the 

utmmr  mmtww  or  ram  ook  AimouMiT. 

j  1.  Maierialf.    The  various  collections,  to  which 

their  compilers  gave  the  name  of  GarUutda  and 

'  lafciayiu,  were  made  up  of  short  poems,  chiefly 
•f  aa  epifframmatic  character,  and  in  the  elegiac 
aRtre.  Thr  earliest  examples  of  such  poetry  were, 
ioubtleaa,  furnished  by  the  inscripueas  on  monu- 
tr.^-nit^  such  as  those  erected  to  comme mmata  heroic 
^tls,  the  statues  of  di'itiiijjtii^Iif  d  iiion.  esppc  i.illy 
VKtors  in  the  public  ^uucb,  sepukLml  munuaients, 
*ad  dedicatory  offisri^ga  in  tamplea  (tUotfifiurra) ; 

which  rr.ay  \>*'  added  oracles  and  proverbi.ol  say- 
uigt.  At  an  eady  period  in  the  hiirtoi;  of  Greek 
VOL  m 
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liteialme,  poets  of  the  highest  &me  cultivated  this 

species  of  composition,  which  received  its  ntoat 

perffct  development  from  the  band  of  Simonides. 

Tiieucefurth,  as  a  set  form  of  poetry,  it  beaune  a 

fit  vefaida  br  lha  brief  «spfes8ion  of  thoughu  and 

sentiments  on  any  subject ;  until  at  last  the  form 

came  to  be  cultivated  for  ite  own  sake,  and  the 

/iilsMtf  ef  Alenndiia  and  ByaaaiiaB  deemed  the 

ability  to  make  epigrams  an  essential  {>nrt  of  the 

character  of  a  scholar.   Uoice  the  mere  trifling,  i 

tito  stu)rid  jokea,  and  the  wieldied  paianwaHtiaat 

which  form  so  large  a  fart  of  the  epigraxnaatie 

poetry  contained  in  the  Ureek  Anthalogy. 

The  BonaaenlBl  Inieilptieua,  to  whSdi  n- 
fierence  has  already  been  made,  are  often  quoted  hj 
the  ancient  writers  as  historical  authorities,  as,  finr 
example,  by  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  ;  and  by 
later  «lilan,  such  as  Dioderaa  wid  Plutarch, 
partly  as  authorities,  pjirtly  to  embellish  their 
works.  Thi»  use  of  iutcriptions  would  naturally 
soggaat  the  idea  of  aallacting  them.  The  eaiiiaat 
known  collection  was  niade  by  the  pentrnipher 
Polemon  ^B.  c.  200),  in  a  work  vfpl  Twy  icard 
ir^eit  «vi7pnn"dkair  (  Afh.  &  p. 416,  dL,  p.  443,  e.)> 
He  also  wrote  other  works,  on  votive  offt-riiigs, 
which  are  likely  to  have  contained  the  epigram* 
matie  inaeilptione  en  AeoL  [PtNunton.]  Siau- 
lar  collections  wen-  made  by  Alcetas,  -rtpl  rwv 
AtK^eis  difO&^iidTotv  (Ath.  xiii,  jf,  691,  c),  br 
Meneetec,  4r  irtpl  dvoBinjuhm^  (AtL  xitt. 
p.  594,d.),  and  perhaps  by  Apellas  Ponticoa. 
These  persons  collected  chiefly  the  inscriptions  on  | 
offerings  (((ro^furra) :  epigrams  of  other  kinde  | 
were  also  collected,  as  the  Theban  Epigrams,  by 
Arihtodt-raus  {Sditd.  in  Apoll.  lihod.  ii.  906),  the  i 
Attic  by  Philochorus  (Suid.  s.  v.,  the  reading  is, 
howem*,  somewhat  doubtful),  and  others  by  i 
Neoptolemusof  Paros  (Ath.  x.  p  454,  f.),  and  Ku- 
hemems  (Loctant.  InaM,  Div,  i.  9  ;  Cic  NaL 
Dmtr.  1 42). 

2.  TTie  (Sarland  of  Mclcaiirr.  The  above  c<nft»  ' 
pilers  chiefly  collected  epigrams  of  nartiaitar 
classes,  and  with  lalhMnaa  to  thflir  nee  aaldaloikal 
authorities.  The  first  person  who  made  such  a 
collection  soUv  for  ita  own  sake,  and  to  preserve 
epigrams  of  aO  ldad%  wm  Mblbaosr,  a  cynie 
philosopher  of  Gbdaia,  in  Flidaatine,  about  &  c.  60. 
His  collection  contained  efjoans  by  no  less  than 
forty-six  poets,  of  all  ages  of  Greek  poetry,  up  to 
the  most  ancient  lyric  period.  He  entatled  it  Tie 
Garland  (Sr^K^avoi),  with  reference,  of  course,  to  | 
the  common  comjjwrison  of  small  Ijeautiful  poenia 
to  flowen ;  and  m  the  introduction  to  his  work, 
he  attaches  the  names  of  various  flowers,  shrubs, 
and  herbs,  as  emblema,  to  the  names  of  the  aevecal  i 
poets.  The  aiBie  idea  ie  kept  np  In  the  waid 
Atithdo^)^  {AvBoXoyla),  which  was  adopted  by  tlw  ' 
next  compikyr  as  the  title  of  his  work.  The  Qwr^ 
kmd  ef  MriiMmar  waa  mnMed  in  ifebabitlinil 
order,  accordii^  to  the  iaitiariaim  ol  tha  tot 
line  of  each  epigram.  I 

8.  Tie  Aidhology  of  J'ktlip  of  TkMohmea. — In  I 
the  time  of  Trajan,  as  it  seems,  Philip  of  Thrs-  i 
SM.ONICA  compiled  his  Anthology  ('Ai^oAtryfa), 
avowedly  in  imitation  of  the  Garland  of  Meleager, 
and  chiefly  with  the  Tiev  ef  adding  to  that  col- 
loctioM  thf  epitrrams  of  more  recent  writers.  The 
arraiigciuoitt  ot  tiie  work  was  the  same  as  that  of 
Meleager.  It  was  also  entitled  ffr/^KU'or,  as  well 
as  dydoKoyia.  Another  title  by  wludt  ii  ia  faaiad 
is  ffvAAoTi}  v4m¥  ^viy^o^ifutrsM^ 
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4  IWyi— I,  Stmtm^  amd  Diogma  i/tOrHm. 

— Shortlj  after  Philip,  in  Uie  reign  of  Hadrian,  the 
karned  grammarian.  Diookniam's  of  Heracleia, 
compiled  an  Anthology,  which  is  entirely  losL  It 
might  perbapa  luMW  been  well  if  the  same  fiite  had 
bftiiilcu  the  very  polluted,  thtnitrh  often  bt-autifu! 
collection  of  his  coutemuorary,  bTHATON  of  iSar* 
dit,  the  nature  of  whicli  it  mfldMrtly  fadfcated 
fcy  its  title,  Vlovaa  ircuiiK^.  Ali  nit  the  K\mo  time 
Diogenes  Laiirtiiuoollected  the  euigramt  which  are 
intwrnrwd  fat  Ida  Mvca  ef  tha  iihilBaoBlNnL 


pBiiiieo|NNra|  uiftv  ■ 

•eparate  book,  under  the  title  of  •>)  xauairpo^. 
iDttwsNKs  Laxrtius. J  Tlua  ooUectioii,  howevart 
aa  cantidning  only  the  poeM  «f  INagma  MBialf, 

must  rnthrr  he  viewed  as  among  the  materials  of 
the  Uter  Anthologies  than  as  an  Anthology  in  itaelf. 

5.  Jfl(Mku  SduAoMticu*. —  During  the  long  pe- 
riod fr>m  the  decline  of  oig^nal  literature  to  the 

era  when  the  imitative  roinpositions  of  the  Con- 
ftt:intin()pi)liuin  grammarians  had  reached  their 
baight,  we  find  no  BMie  Anthotogiaik   The  next 

was  the  KxiK\oi  <irj-)7>au^OTW»'of  AOATHIAS  ScHO- 

LAaTicus,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Juatiuian.  It 
m  diTldfld  inle  mnrn  beeka,  aecmiiBg  ta 

jectR,  thi-  first  book  contiining  dedicatory  poems  ; 
the  second,  descriptions  of  pUwea,  statues  pic- 
torea,  and  other  wofka  of  ait;  tlia  tiiird,  epitaphs  ; 
the  fonrih.  pfwiiis  on  the  various  events  of  liunian 
life  ;  the  hfth,  satiric  ejagrams ;  the  aixth,  ama- 
toTf ;  the  Mvanth,  axhoitirtiona  to  tka  enjoyment 
of  life.  This  was  the  earliest  Anthojosy  iHlioh 
was  arranged  according  to  subjecta.  The  poems 
included  in  it  were  those  of  recent  writers,  and 
<Uaiy  tkoM  of  Agathias  himself  and  of  hi^  con- 
temporaries, such  as  Paolna  Sitoatiariaa  and  Ma- 
cedouius.  [Auathias.] 

6.  TU  AwAelagff  Omdamlimm  OfpludiUy  or 
the.  Palatine  AnthiJ(>(7>j.  -  -  Cor\*inx\\.\m\^  Cephalns 
appears  to  have  lived  about  four  centuriea  after 
Agathiai,  and  to  liavn  flonriahad  in  «h»  tanlk 
century,  under  the  emperor  Con^taiitinus  Poqihyra- 
genittts.  The  laboors  of  preceding  compilers 
muf  ba  y/wmwk  as  manly  fcupptanmluy  to  tha 
tMamd  of  Meleager;  but  the  Antholo<ry  of  Con- 
■tontinus  Cephnlas  was  an  entirely  new  collection 
from  the  preceding  Anthologiaa  and  finom  original 
sources.  As  has  been  said  above  [Ciphalas] 
nothins^  is  known  of  Constantine  hiinwif.  Modem 
scholars  had  never  erwi  heard  iiia  name  till  it  was 
brought  to  light  \tf  tbe  fortunate  iitoOfaiy  of 
Salmasius.  That  great  scholar,  when  a  very  yonng 
man,  visitfd  Heidelberg  about  the  end  of  the  year 
16(JG,  and  there,  in  the  library  of  the  Electors  Pa- 
Litine,  he  f  tund  thf  >TS.  collection  of  Greek  epi- 
orams,  which  was  atterwarda  removed  to  the 
Vatican,  with  tha  mat  af  iba  Pkdatina  library 
(lfi"23),  and  has  become  celebrated  under  the 
names  of  the  Palaime  Anthology  and  the  Vatican 
Cbdm  tfUrn  Orttk  AwOMojnf.*  MmHiwnlance 
saw  that  it  was  quite  a  diiun-Dt  work  from  the 
Planndean  Anthology.  Ue  coUated  it  with  \Ve- 
ahal'h  aditiaii  of  the  hitor,  wd  eapied  oat  tbom 
epigraoa  iHlkb  were  not  contained  in  the  latter. 
Tba  wefk  thus  discovered  aoon  became  known 
atoong  tba  achdais  of  tba  chy  aa  tta  Awfkologia 
jmiUa  codieit  BaltikU  Tba  MS.  ia  wiitton  en 


•  The  MS.  was  transferred  to  IVis,  upon  the 
peace  of  Tolentino.  in  1797  ;  and,  after  the  pence 
of  1815,  it  wai  restored  to  its  old  home  at  Ileidel- 
bei;^  where  it  now  lies  in  tbe  Uaiveruty  library. 
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pnehiniBli  tt  a  quarto  form,  though  aomewbat 
longer  than  it  is  broad,  and  oinlnina  7l#  f^m, 

without  n?ckonini;  three  leaves  at  tbe  commencr*- 
ment,  which  are  6tuck  together,  and  which  ar« 
alio  full  of  cpignuns.  The  writing  is  bj  difleROt 
hands.  The  index  prefixed  to  the  MS.  and  the 
tirst  453  pages  are  in  an  ancient  handwriting; 
then  iUlowa  n  ktar  biad^np  to  p.  644 ;  then  again 
ail  older  handwriting  to  p.  "05.  The  rest  is  I  v  a 
hand  later  than  either  of  the  ot]ieca,and  in  the 
«nie  writmg  mn  tane  dUitioot  In  tba  atbcr 
jvirtH  of  the  work,  tlie  ]•  avw  vbich  arc  stuck  to> 

Ether  at  the  be^gixmiug,  and  MBW  p^ea  which 
d  been  left  vacant  by  the  femur  writata.  The 
numlRTs  of  the  pages  an  added  by  a  still  later 
hand,  and  the  first  three  leaves  are  not  included 
in  the  numbering.    The  most  ancient  handwriting 
is  supposed  to  be  of  the  eleventh  century.  TW 
time  of  the  others  cannot  be  fixed  with  any  cer- 
tainty.   Dut  not  only  is  it  thus  evident  that  the 
MS.  was  written  by  different  p  rsoiis  and  at  dif- 
ferent times,  but  it  is  a!.«o  quite  clear  that  the 
original  design  of  the  work  has  been  materiaUy 
attwad  hf  tta  aneeeanTe  writariL  Tbava  ia  an 
index  at  the  bepnnitig,  which  states  the  contanto 
of  each  book  of  the  ooUaetion,  bat«  aa  the  M8b 
new  Btands,  its  actaal  eontenta  do  net  agna  with 
thi*  index.  (The  exact  amount  of  the  discrepancies 
is  stated  by  Jacobs,  who  prints  the  index  in  hia 
jVptyomeao,  p.  bnr.)  Tba  faferenea  dmwn  from 
them  Tariations  is  that  tba  present  MS.  is  copied 
from  an  older  one,  the  contents  of  which  are  repre- 
scnt<Hl  by  the  index,  but  that  the  copyists  have 
exercised  thdravn  jud^ient  in  the  amngHaant 
of  the  epipnimt,  nnd  in  the  aildition  of  some  whidk 
were  not  in  the  older  Md.    It  may  furthtf  ha 
pretty  aMf  aanmed  that  the  Met  MS.  was  the 
Antholojfv  as  compiled  by  Comstantinus  Cephalas 
the  contents  of  which  the  index  represents.  But 
9fm  bk  tiM  Mas  Itnlf  diem  are  disaepancMa; 
for  it  cr.Tifists  of  two  partly  tba  first  of  which  pro- 
fesses to  ^ive  the  coBlaBto  «f  tba  book,  and  the 
aeeond  timr  amngamant  t  bnt  than  paita  disagiea 
with  one  another,  as  well  as  with  the  contents  of 
the  MS.  itself,    The  order  ravan  in  the  index  ia 
aa  follows  (we  give  tbe  tiUM  bl  < 
fens):-- 

a.  rci  TUP  "Xpurriaviiv. 
/3.  Tci  Xf>ttfTo8«jpou  Tov  6i)Scdoiiu 

7.  rd  ipvTuA  hrtyp^ftfumu 

8.  rd  draOjifMrutdm 
«.  rd  ixtrvfiSia, 
r.  rd  iwiStucTUtJi 

^.  Tti  npaf^pavm^ 

Tj.  tA  (TKttnrrtKd. 
6.  rd  ^TpaTupos  rov  2Mp5icufov, 
I.  Sta^pmr  iiirpv¥  Sid^pa 
Id.  iifHl^afTuei  Kol  yff^^  avmuKra. 
if,  'Isfdyyov  ypufifuiTuiav  rdtiis  iK<^paatf. 
fy.  liipryi  etaapfraw  nal  Tyayet  liftftlM. 
AavTu^^cz  3a^i^  Bqanrrln*  sMrnal 


JL  *Awmj|rfia>  iwi  Tiiftwi,  - 

The  actual  contents,  however,  are  as  follows :  — 

Pauli  Silentiarii  JCrp/tram,  to  p.  40  ;  S.  Gregorii 
Ec/fjytf,  to  p.  49  ;  Ept^rammata  rhrtfiian-j,  to 
p.  63  ;  Chrialodafi  Eepkratu^  to  p.  7«;  :  Epii/ram- 
mnht  Ctizkma,  to  p.  81  ;  Prooemia  Meleagri,  Piii- 
iil>pit  Agathiae,  to  p.  87;  AmtUona,  to  p.  140; 
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Mieataria,  to  p.  207  ;  StjmleraUa^  to  p.  326  ; 
Efigrommaia  S.  OregoriU  to  p.  WJ  \  Imwwnmf, 
!•  p.  488 ;  UpoTptwTuteL,  to  p.  507  ;  Smuvorixa.  to 
p.  517 ;  l-KwrriKd^  to  p.  568 ;  Stratonit  Aitua 
t mentis^  to  p.  6()7  ;  EpigmmmaJUi  variis  metrtM 
tmuHlfklf  III  p.  614  ;  I'rMMnttUi  arithmeiica  ti 
ofm^mata^  to  p.  643  ;  Joannis  Gazae  EcphrastMy 
to  665  ;  Syriiu  Theocriti,  A:r.  pp.  670—674  ; 
AiMBMtituiCbrarfWilop.'  '  '  ;  Carmkmfmedam 
Ownotii  et  aliomm,  to  p.  7U7  ;  Ej>i(rrrtmma4a  in 
BSff^drwno  CmaiatUvuipoiUanOf  to  p.  7  lU.  These 
oHMHto  IM  dhidod  iato  MIiib  books,  which  do 
fi'^;  ho%ve%-er  indlldt  the  first  two  heads  of  the 
above  list,  pp.  1—49  of  the  MS. ;  but  the  lint 
iMk  tagbn  wHh  tko  OMMm  Ep^mmt,  on  p.  49. 
la  tUo  resjwrt,  as  well  as  in  the  number  of  lii)ok<«, 
the  actual  arrangement  ia  the  aame  aa  that  of  the 
adez  giren  abovv ;  bat  tte  lM«  of  tbo  books  vn 
net  the  tame  throughout,  M  wfll  be  seen  by  the 
foUowing  table,  which  repreaoiila  the  contents  of 
the  fifteen  books  of  the  Pahitine  Anthology,  and 
tbtnnber  of  epigWMUs  in  eacii  f  tiiem,  and  the 
pages  of  the  MS!»  as  printed  in  Jacobs's  edition : — 

63. 

It  XfMrMfm  lR#m.  416  IbM^  ppi  64— 
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4. 


IIL  'Eiri7pa>^To  iv  Kv^uc^.  19 
IT.       wpoolfua  rStf 


9.  pp.  76— t 


76— bl. 
4, 


R7 


V. 


'£yi7p«Mi^Ta  ipwrutd.  309«  pp.  87 — 140. 
TL  *A»«fw«n«IL  858,  pp.  141— S07. 


ril.  *ET.TuVffia.  748,  pp.  207— 32C 
TllL        Ffirr^plov  rod  Bto^dyov.  254,  pp^  326 
— 867. 

IX.  rE»i8«orTt>c<£.  827,  pp.  Hon— 488. 
X.  UttrrftarrucL  126,  pp^  469—507. 
XL  IniKrvmuk  ml  amnrTunC.  442,  pp.  507 — 
568. 

XU.  Sr/NiraiMff  |MfiM  vmSiKi  268,  p(k668— 
607. 

Xm,  *l,wi-fpd(jLnara  tiufi^m  fthpm,  81,  pp. 

COB— CM. 

XIV.  npo€\i^fiaTa  iptBuriTut^  otrfypHm^  XFC' 

M  150,  pp.  616— 648. 
XV.  Ji/ifUMtd  rum,  51,  pp.  666— 7l€L 

Jacobs  supposes  that  the  chapter  contaitiinrr  the 
Mvfftt  mSunt  of  Stratoa  was  the  last  in  the  An- 
Aslsgf  of  Tiptohi,  Md  tint  tho  vaaMiiiing  paru 
■n-pre  added  by  copyists,  excepting  ptTh.ips  the 
■action  which  cootaina  the  epigrams  in  vaiioos 
MHw.  His  fOMonia,  that  these  ktterpoftiona  of 
4m  walk  ato  without  pa-faces. 

Of  the  compiler,  Constantine,  nnd  his  labours, 
ike  only  mention  inade  is  in  the  MS.  itself.  In 
sas  paosafs  (p^  81 )  a  marginal  scholion  states  that 
Constaatine  arranged  the  Garland  of  Meleager, 
tiiTiding  it  into  different  chapters ;  namely,  amatory, 
4edicatory,  mo— montal,  and  opiddetic  The  woric 
itv^lf,  howrrar,  shows  that  this  is  not  all  that 
Constantine  did,  and  that  the  mention  of  Meleager 
ad  of  Aa  tidao  of  tadi  MCtUn  are  only  giren  by 
>f  example.  There  arc  also  prefiuxs  to  each 
book  or  soction,  in  which  tho  oo^fiat  qootes  Con- 
MMtfaa  (ooMdMo  bjr  MM,  ■BBMlhnoa  not)  as 
•xpUiniiiK  the  character  and  design  of  the  work 
(pp.  141,  207,  to,  333,  4d9,  507,  517).  In  one 
of  Ikese  passage*  be  is  called  4  /lairf^of  «■!  iiti- 
^iriKTref  ««|  Tpnr4&Trot  dlrflpanros;  TkMt  are  also 
I  a  whkk  aa  nkiiMni  FMMi  if  tki 


name  of  Gregory  is  mentioned  (if  the  moaning  ia 
rightly  interpreted)  M  bftTing  copitd  kweriptioaa 

which  CephaJas  received  from  him  and  included  in 
his  work  (pp.  254,  255).  Another  mention  id 
Qnguj  fornishes  an  indication  of  the  age  of 
Cipkalaa.  It  is  this:— p.27S,  roiho  ri  *£«-/. 
ypaf»fia  6  K«<^>aAoj  rpottaXtro  iv  ri}  trxoAr"  t^i 
S4us  *EitK\ri<rUu  M  roO  fuucapiov  tfrrtyopiov  tow 
MteyioTOftt,  Mow,  tkia  ^eso  Ckmnk  was  bnilt 
by  the  emperor  BasiHns  I.  Mac<»fln,  who  reiviiod 
from  867  to  8B6  A.D.  It  could  not,  therefore, 
have  been  till  towmdo  the  end  of  the  Ml  centiify 
that  Ccphalas  frrqtientpd  this  school.  Nnv.-.  :it 
the  beginning  of  the  10th  century,  litemture  sud- 
denly rethred  nndorConomtinaa  Porphyrogenitus, 
who  devoted  I'^p'  cial  attention  to  the  making'  of 
abridgements  and  extnicu  and  oompilatiooa  firom 
tke  aaeiant  antkon^  TMa,  Aonfen,  Mona  tka 
most  probable  time,  to  which  the  ALntbdogjr  af 
Cephalas  can  be  referred.  The  conjectnre  af 
Reiske,  that  Cephalas  was  the  same  person  as  kk 
contemporary  Constantinua  Rhodina,  kaa  ndif 
no  evidence  for  or  acainst  it,  when  we  rememW 
how  comiuou  the  name  of  Constantine  was  at  this 
[.eriod. 

The  ,\ntholf>cy  of  Cephalas  seems  to  have  Wen 
compiled  from  the  old  Anthologies,  as  a  baais,  with 
tka  addMatt  of  otkw  apigiaBH.  Ho  ■ppoan  la 
have  extracted  in  turn  from  Meleager,  Philip, 
Agathias,  Ac,  those  epiorams  which  suited  his 
purpoaa,  and  Ut  woik  aften  addbita  tnma  of  tka 

nlphabeticnl  order  of  the  Garland  of  Molea^'er. 
With  rwpoct  to  ananigeaioitt,  ho  seems  to  have 
taktnlkaKAiAotaf  A^lkiaiaa  a  ftandation,  fer 

both  works  are  alike  in  the  division  of  their 
■objects,  and  in  the  titles  prefixed  to  the  epigiams. 
The  order  of  the  booka,  howoTer,  is  diflkrent,  and 
one  book  of  Agathias,  namely,  the  descriptiona  af 
workH  of  art,  is  altogether  omitted  by  Constantine. 
It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  Palatine  Antho- 
logy contains  ancient  epigrams,  which  had  not 
appeared  in  any  of  the  preceding  .\nthologien,  hut 
had  been  preserved  in  !>ome  other  way.  For 
aanpla,  Di(^nes  Laertius,  as  above  menlioMd, 
OMBposed  a  book  full  of  epigrams,  and  the  &-ime 
tki^g  ia  supposed  of  Palladas  and  Lucilliua. 
Tkeoa  wriHia  wan  hlor  1km  PhOip,  but  yot  taa 
old  to  be  included  among  the  '*  rrrent  poets  *^  of 
Agathiaai  Their  epigiams  are  genenUy  found 
togetkar  in  tka  Vatkaa  Codas. 

There  vnains  to  be  mentioned  an  interesting 
point  in  tka  hbtonr  of  the  Vatican  Codex.  We 
learn  from  the  Codex  itself  (pp.  273,  274)  that 
a  certain  Michael  Maximus  had  made  a  copy  of 
the  b<Mik  of  Cephalas,  nnd  that  this  copy  was  fol- 
lowed lii  some  parts  by  tho  transcriber  of  tbo 
Vatican  Codex. 

All  other  important  details  re«.p«»cting  the 
Vatican  Codex,  with  a  carelol  estimate  of  its 
merita,  and  a  proof  of  Ita  giaal  araOanoa,  will  ba 
found  in  Jacobs*s  Prolepomena,  avA  in  tka  piafaoa 
to  his  edition  of  the  Palatine  Anthology. 

7.  71s  AmAotot^  of  Phmmim  Is  arranged  fai 
seven  books,  each  of  which,  except  the  fifth  and 
seventh,  ia  dirided  into  chapters  according  to 
subjects,  and  tilieae  chapters  are  ananged  in  a^^ 
betical  order.  The  chapters  of  the  first  book,  for 
example,  run  thus:  —  1.  tls  'AyHvas^  2.  E<r 
d^tireAof,  3.  Eir  draOq/iora,  and  so  on  to  91.  Eit 
Spas.  The  eontaata  of  the  booksarc  as  f<  lio\\> :  — 
i.  Cki8d|r4viBaim4tk>ti%diipIays  of  skiUia 

c  c  2 
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tbk  ipeciet  of  poetry,  in  91  rhapUw.  2.  JoatUr 
or  Mtirie  (omnrruca),  chnps.  58.    8.  Sepnkhnl 

{iviTvn6M)f  chapa.  32.  4.  Inacriptions  on  statues 
uf  athletes  and  other  works  of  art,  descriptions  of 
pliiccs,  &c  chaps.  33.  5.  The  Ecphnms  of  Christo- 
dorus,  and  epignuns  on  statues  of  chariotecn  in 
the  Hippodrniiic  at  Constantinople.  6.  Dedicatory 
(ib'odT/^iaTi/ca  ),  chaps.  27.  7.  Amatory  (/potfTiJfo). 
It  should  )>e  observed  that  tUi  division  is  alto- 
getfiiT  ilinVTciit  from  the  seven  books  of  the 
Anthology  of  A|aithiaS|  witii  which  that  of  I'lanudes 
liaa  tnnetiiiMt  MOi  eoofbonded.  The  opinion  of 
Reiske,  that  I*lanudes  collected  chiefly  thoie  an- 
cient epigrams  which  had  been  overlooked  bj 
Ophataa,  is  at  onoe  coBtndieled  \tf  acompTiton 
uf  t!u'  two  Anlholo'^'ics,  and  c.in  only  havo  arisen 
from  the  circunutauce  thai  Reiske  mistook  the 
Leipzig  copy  of  ^  Fdatfaie  Anthology  for  the 
complete  work,  whereas  that  copy  only  contains 
the  epigrams  which  are  not  found  in  the  Planudean 
Anthology.  The  true  theory  seems  to  be  that  of 
Brunck  and  Jacobs,  naim  ly,  that  PInndes  did 
little  more  than  ahriilv't?  and  re-nrranpe  the  An- 
thology of  Constiuitiiius  Cephah'ui.  Unly  a  few 
epigmoBi  ore  found  in  the  Planudean  Anthologj, 
which  nri'  nnt  in  the  Palatine.  With  respect  to 
the  fourth  book  of  the  Plaimdean,  on  woclu  of 
wt,  Ae.,  whidi  {•  diogolhor  wanting  in  the  FdMbOk 
it  is  supposed  by  Jacobs  that  the  difference  arises 
solely  fjpom  the  Csct  of  our  baviotf  an  imperCBCt 
copy  of  the  woric  of  Cephalic  JaealM  bm  in- 
stitutod  a  careful  comparison  Ix'twceu  the  contents 
of  the  t.vo  Anthologies  (Proitff.  pp.  Ixxxiii. — 
IxxxviL),  which  places  BmnckVi  Uieory  beyond  aU 
doubt. 

From  the  time  of  it*  first  publication,  at  the  end 
of  the  1  jth  ceiiiuiy,  down  to  the  discovery  of  the 
Palatine  AiMpflf  in  tho  17th,  the  PkmidMn 
Anthology  was  esteemed  ono  of  the  greatest  trea- 
sures of  antiquity,  and  was  known  imder  the  name 
of  71*  Omk  AwAdogjf. 

Planudes,  however,  was  but  ill  qualified  for  the 
duties  of  the  editor  of  such  a  work.  l>evoid  of 
tmo  pootieal  tMie,  he  hnoglit  to  kk  Ink  the  eon* 
ceit  aiul  rashness  of  a  mere  literatus.  The  dis- 
cofer/  of  the  Palatine  Anthology  aeon  tau|dit 
•ekoluB  how  flmdi  diejr  h»d  »n\p  Mtlmitnil  fhe 
worth  of  the  Anthology  of  Planudes.  f)n  cnm- 
paring  the  two  collections,  it  is  manifest  that 
Planudes  was  not  only  guilty  of  the  necessary 
carelessness  of  a  mere  compiler,  but  also  of  the 
wilful  faults  of  a  conceited  monk,  tampering  with 
words,  expurgating*^  whole  couplets  and  epi- 
fmia,  and  intoipMRting  his  own  fitjgid  verNes. 
Tie  reaped  the  reward  which  often  crowns  the 
labours  of  bod  editors  who  undertake  great  works. 
The  pieteaaioiis  of  his  cowpihitioa  ensured  its 
peneral  acceptance,  and  prevented,  not  only  the 
execution  of  a  better  work,  which  in  that  Me 
eooUi  eeonely  be  hoped  for,  but,  what  was  fir 
more  important,  the  multiplication  of  copies  of 
the  more  ancient  Anthologies ;  and  thus  modem 
iriiohn  an  ledtMsd  to  om  MS.  of  the  Anthology 
of  Cephalift.  which,  excellent  a.s  it  1^  Uciee  aany 
hopeloM  diflvr"l*f""  for  the  critic. 


Mmrunm  or  nu  «i 


AMtmOUtQT, 


I.  There  are  several  codices  of  the  Planudean 
Anthoh^  (FabnG.  JBUtL  Grate,  vol.  ii*  ppb  i'<ifi — 
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437).    The  first  printed  edition  was  publish 
abont  150  years  after  the  compilation  of  the  w 
by  Planudes,  tmder  the  following  titfe  f^'ArCoK. 
yla  Ziou^puv  kinypapiimTwVy  dpx<^^ott  (rmm^a^i- 

tin  -/fj-ouf I'u'i'  d<pi^-)^(Tty.  AippfjfVov  8^  tis  f'rri 
T^Tj^iura  Tou  ^iS\iuv  Kol  TovTwy  ti's  KC^tCAoMavri 

Eit  d-^uyas  ; — then  follow  the  epigmne:  tt  wai 
edited  by  Janus  Lascaria,  and  priot^  at  Fknaesi 
1494, 4to. ;  it  la  printed  in  cBpital  leMen^  Th^ 

EJt'tio  I'rinceps  is  by  far  the  best  of  the  ear'y 
editions  ;  the  enors  oif  the  press  are  much  iiswef 
than  in  the  AUine  and  WeeheUan  editfiona ;  nJ 
the  text  is  a  ftithfid  representation  of  the  MS.  from 
which  it  is  printed.  At  the  end  of  the  work  is  a 
Greek  poem  by  Laaeiria,  and  a  Latin  letter  by  hiaa 
to  Pietro  di  Medici,  occupying  seven  pagea»  wUdh 
are  wanting  in  several  of  the  still  existing  cop«es 
of  this  rare  work :  these  seven  pages  were  reprinted 
by  Maittaire,  in  his  AstaL  Typ.  toL  i.  pp.  273  WX 
'2.  The  first  and  best  of  the  Ahline  etlition*  was 
printed  at  Venice,  1 503,  8  vo.,  under  the  title :  Fion- 
letfium  dhxrsorum  KjMfframniatum  im  Aflteas  JUmM 
—  ' Ay0o\oyla  Sia(p6fHuy  'Ewiypa^ifiirtev ,  an  !  "  >  on, 
nearly  as  in  the  title  of  Lascaris.  The  text  is  a 
reprint  of  the  edition  of  bneariii  tat  leae  aeemata 
It  contains  nineteen  additional  epigrams  ;  but  iu 
great  value  consists  in  an  appendix  of  varioas 
nadingB  from  MS*  oodieeai  Reprinta  of  thia 
edition  in  1.j17  and  1519  .are  mentioned  by  some 
bibliographers,  but  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
datea  ate  ecroneously  given,  and  that  the  edition 
of  1508  is  the  one  meant  to  be  described. 

3.  The  next  edition  was  the  Jumtine^  1519, 
under  the  title  :  FLriieyium  diveraorum  L^pit/ram- 
matttm,  as  in  the  Aldine:  and  at  the  end, 
Imprrssum  Florentiae  per  hcrafcs  I'hilippi  Jur  t  f 
Florcntini.  An$to  a  Vitywu  huhUo  dxijc.  fupra 
m/Oh.  It  is  a  mere  lifrint  of  the  Aldine,  with 
some  diiTerenosa  of  iRttgeBMIlt,  and  with  MOM 
misprints. 

4.  Two  yeaii  hter,  AUoa  himself  poUiihed  a 

Rccnnd  edition  ;  F'orilegium^  «^r.  Sufvrii  uuptt 
rtpHrgaium  euro,  uoxxh.  ttvo.  The  title-psfe 
goee  en  to  stote  that  the  emn  of  ^  ftrmer  edi- 
tion  were  cornvt'  il  in  this  :  but  the  fact  i-  that 
this  is  a  still  more  inaccurate  reprint  of  the  former 
edition,  with  a  iiiw  variations,  especially  the  re- 
ception into  the  text  of  some  very  l>ad  varii 
readings  from  the  Appendix  to  the  hrst  edition. 

5.  The  edition  of  Badim  or  the  .i. 
Paris  1531,  Svo.,  is  an  iaaeeaiBti  Mfiiat  oT  thft 
second  Aldine.    It  is  very  scarce. 

6.  A  few  yean*  later,  the  first  attempt  at  n 
commentary  on  the  Anthology  was  made  liy  V'in> 
centius  Opsopoeus,  in  his  work  entith'd  :  In  Gmr~ 
contm  EpifframmatHm  LUtrm  tpuUuor  AtmotatuiM-a 
lonpe  doetiatimaa  ifuam  primmm  la  laoni  editat, 
Viticentin  Opsopofo  Auct'trc.  Cum  /adUofc  BMsL 
164U,  4to.   Its  value  is  very  small. 

7.  A  nnidi  bettef  eoameMary  acBBW|wried 

edition  r»f  Hrrxlui  iis:  Fpiijrauimatum  Cnm-j  rum 
Lttni  Vli,  annUatioHtinu  Joumm  Jirodaet  Tttro- 

rerummtvtmm  2wfaldlf(n^         BariL  IMS^ 

8.  A  ywj  aoevrate  reprint  of  ^  leeend  AMfaie 

edition,  with  new  Indices,  appeared  at  Venice, 
i'elraai     Jo,  Mariam  Nwolmm  tfahiari, 
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^/  lB50.  8vo.    It  U  eztreroeljr  nre:  Jacob*  even 
flhMa  to  Ms  PnltffOHMHit  that  lis  kad  not  M011  it  * 

Bnmck,  howpvcr,         a  copy  of  it. 

9.  Aboat  the  tame  time  the  tUrd  Aiditte  edition 
^mpriBtedbf^Mntflf  AUnt.  Tenet  1550>- 

•  15'].  Svo.     It  is  the  fitllee^aBd  the  most  sought 
after  of  the  Aldine  editieu,  bat  not  the  best 

*-  Tluagh  Mmie  of  tlie  men  ef  Ae  leoond  Aldtne 

•  edi&io  are  corrected,  thoie  of  the  first  are  ponprally 
^.   retained,  and  a  new  source  of  the  worst  sort  of 

errors  is  supplied  by  nuinenms  conjectural  emen- 
<^    ditions.    The  additions  are  very  trifling.  Stepha- 
wm  calls  the  edition  rich  in  nothing  but  faults,  of 
wluch,  he  says,  there  are  ni.my  thousands. 
J      10.  The  next  and  the  best  known  of  the  old 
•--    rliti  If  is  thnt  of  IT.  Stephanus  1566  :  'AvdoXoyla 
otafwpuv  ixfypofiiiATtn'  woKauiw  cit  firrd  /SitfAia 
tiff^fkbf^m   fitoftttj^but  HMfweKtwiH  &pttfntwuHulKwt 
nirai,  in  !^>/rm  lifirof  tlirlsiiDi.  mafpio  <  j'lfnimmu- 
ini  — Wfro  et  dttobtu  mdiciimt  auctum.  Anno 

MJKLXVt.   BtewMal  BmrtemStep/ianm^  4  to. 
llediitidivUdi  8tnhttlttilltGfibedall]|^st^tle• 
Piistinus  a  mendis  fueiat  lepor  ante  ftuntus : 
Nunc  profugae  awnjUw,  nune Iqpor  flw  tedit," 

- ,  BTes  a  hi^er  estimate  of  the  value  of  his  labours 
Boderu  critics  have  been  able  to  assign  to 
tVm.  Tt«  PTcellcncies  consist  in  the  addition  of 
a  Urge  number  of  epigrams,  not  contained  in  any 
>f  the  fbroer  editiona,  of  tlU  SeMia  of  Maximus 
P!an'i(3es,  and  of  n  commentary  by  Stephanus  hini- 
iielf.  Its  chief  faolu  am  the  arbitrary  alterations 
ia  the  anangaaeBt  ef  tlie  epfgiama,  many  rnsh 
conjectural  emcn(!atinns  of  the  text,  and  the  ira- 
periiectiona  of  the  notes,  which,  though  confesaed 
ay  Stephamn  himaelf  to  In  hnet,  contain,  on  the 
other  hand,  much  irrelevant  matter.  This  work 
teds  at  the  head  of  what  may  be  called  the  third 
fanly  of  editions  of  the  Anthology:  the  first 
compriiing  that  of  Lascaris,  the  first  Aldine,  and 
the  Jontine ;  and  the  aeeoodttlw  nooiid  AWnoand 

I      4e  Ascensian. 

I         11.  The  Wedkelian  edition  {Fmnccfurti  ajmd 
I       Qaudium  Marnium  ft  Jo.  Aubrium,  l'i(*0.  fi.I.)  is, 
)      in  the  text,  a  mere  reprint  of  that  of  Stephanus, 
vith  few  of  it*  enort  cwrecied,  and  oany  new 

«Df«  intmdiicrd.     It  is  however,  of  coDsidtmljIc 
t      value,  as  it  contains,  besides  some  new  Scholia, 
**d  the  Botea  of  Opmpoeu  and  Slephanm,  the 
*hole  of  the  excellent  cummentary  of  Hr  >fl;i-  iiR. 
^       of  its  iiattUa,  it  remained  for  nearly  two 
cMoifea,  nntil  the  |mhlieatioii  of  Brorckli  Amor 
^       fea*  the  standard  edition  of  the  Creek  Anthology. 
i'JL  The  0>infRe/Mtafi  edition,  1604,  4 to.  (re- 
fluted  at  Colosne,  1614),  only  deserves  mention 
f  ^cconHflfthalilHdi^tMnoi^hjEahard 
I  Lobinns. 

I  The  Liit  and  mo*t  perfect  of  the  editions  of 

we  PUnudcan  Anthology  is  that  which  was  com- 

1  Hieronrmus  de  Bouh,  and  finished, 

wcr  bis  death,  by  jiaooboa  Van  Lennep,  in  b  vols. 
4to.Ultaj.  1795,  1797,1798,1810,1833.  This 
fP't^ndid  edition  (at  least  as  to  its  outward  form) 
u  not  only  uMful  for  those  who  wish  to  read  the 
Oreek  Anthology  in  the  form  in  whidi  H  waa 
cwnpiled  by  Planudes,  but  it  is  valuable  on  account 
of  the  hune  nuus  of  illustrative  matter  which  it 
iDdodiiig  the  notes  of  Huet,  Sylburg, 
■nd  otlMr  scholars  ;  but  above  all  for  the  metrical 
^  i«aiaaa  af  Uofo  Onliai^  which  an  oMeemMi 


by  &r  the  best  of  his  productions  in  that  depart- 
Benf  of  ackolMMhipi,  and  whieh  bavo  never  Veen 

printed  except  in  this  edition.  The  Greek  text, 
however,  is  only  a  reprint  of  the  Wechelian  edition, 
with  many  of  its  worst  errors  nueuirected* 

Tt  is  now  necesKiry  tn  back  to  the  period 
when  the  discovery  of  the  Palatine  Codex  placed 
the  Greek  Anthology  in  an  entirely  new  light. 

b.  Ediiiuiis  of  Ot£  talaiiHC  AnUudogy. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  for  more  than  two 
hundred  yearn  from  the  diicefory  of  the  Palatine 
Anthology  by  Salmasius,  every  project  for  puhliali- 
ing  a  complete  edition  of  it  was  left  unfinished,  and 
this  important  serviee  to  literature  was  only  per- 
formed aboot  thiz^  jeaia  igo»  hj  the  hue  Fiedeiidc 
Jacobs. 

1.  Jbisiarfai^  as  n^t  natanlly  he  eatpeeted 

from  the  discoverer  of  such  a  treasnrf%  r  ■nt'tnied 
to  devote  the  utmost  attention  to  the  Antholugy, 
BO  that.  Ma  biographer  teOs  as,  he  scarcely  spent  a 
dny  witlinut  reading  and  making  notes  upon  it. 
Bv  other  avocations,  however,  and  by  quarrels 
with  the  Leyden  printers,  who  refused  to  publish 
the  Greek  text  without  a  Latin  version,  and  with 
Valesias,  who  would  not  assist  in  the  labour  except 
on  the  condition  of  having  his  own  name  prefixed 
to  the  work,  Salmasius  was  prevented  from  com* 
pletinjr  his  intended  edition.  He  left  behind  him, 
however,  a  large  mass  of  notes  and  of  unedited 
epigrams,  which  were  only  discovered  by  Bmadc 
in  the  year  1777,  after  he  had  published  his  Ann- 
leeta.  We  believe  they  have  never  been  published ; 
bnt  they  were  nsed  by  Jacobs  fai  hie  Notes, 

'2.  After  thf*  repf^atod  delay  of  the  prumi-ed 
edition  of  balmasins,  Imcos  Ltuyermannus  under- 
took, at  tiM  imtaBee  of  I«ae  'Vesaius,  a  journey 
to  Rome,  fcr  the  purpose  of  making  a  new  collation 
of  the  Vatican  MS.  with  the  Planudean  Anthology ; 
and  Fabricius  states  {Bibl.  Graee,  vol.  iv.  p.  440) 
that  he  saw  at  Hamburg  the  copy  of  the  Antho- 
logy Avhich  contained  the  MS.  notes  of  Langer- 
mannus.  The  whole  scheme,  however,  which  seems 
to  have  been  formed  by  Vossius  in  a  spirit  of  rivalry 
to  Salmasius,  waa  abandoned  on  the  death  of  tho 
hitter  in  1653. 

8.  MsanwhOo aemal  MS,OtifSm c/Oe  VaHem 
r'fK/ejr  were  made,  all  of  which  were  founded  on 
the  collations  of  Salmasius,  Sylburg,  and  Ltanger- 
mann,  and  aD  of  whidi  were  supeneded  by  the 
tran^ript  made  by  the  AfJxit-  Jo^cfh  Sj^iUn'i,  in 
1776.  This  precious  MS.,  the  excellence  of  which 
is  so  great  that  it  ahnost  descries  to  be  called  a  fira- 
simile  rather  than  a  copy,  was  purchased  from  the 
heirs  of  Spnlletti  by  Ernest  II.  Duke  of  (iotha 
and  Altenbur^,  for  the  library  at  Gotha,  and 
formed  the  basis  of  Jacobs^s  edition  of  the  Palatine 
Anthology.  Referring  the  reader  to  the  PrtJeifty- 
menu  of  Jacobs  for  an  account  of  the  labours  of 
D'Orville,  Jonsina,  Lsisk,  Reiske,  Klota,  and 
Schneider,  we  preosed  to  mention  those  WOllca 
which  have  superseded  all  formei  ones. 

C  TXe  EdUioHS  of  Brum  k  and  JaCi>l^. 

1.  In  the  years  1772 — 1776,appeared  theAmUcta 
rMSTMis  /nocstmns  uTtMoonNih   jKimite  kwm.  j*r. 

/Vi.  Th-ui.,  l:.  J  r  ii-nti>ra/L,  3  vols.  8va«wllich  cont'iins 
the  whole  of  the  Greek  Antbolosj,  bssidea  some 
poems  which  am  not  properly  indnded  wider  thai 
title.  The  epigrams  of  the  Anthology  were  edited  by 
Brandy  froiB  a  CKefol  ooatpaiiaoa  of  the  Phuadsaa 
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Anthology  witli  variouscopies  of  the  Vatican  Codex- ; 
and  they  now  appeared  for  the  first  time  revised 
by  a  Bchokr  —Bptlit  to  the  taak.  Bronck  also 
ndopttni  a  new  arrangement,  which  certainly  has 
its  defects,  but  yet  is  invaluable  for  the  student  of 
tfM  history  of  Greek  Utamtn* :  dUeourding  alto- 
gether the  books  and  chapters  of  the  early  Antho- 
logy, he  placed  together  all  the  epigraou  of  each 
poet,  and  arrangM  the  pools  thflmsuree  hi  dif»> 
nolntricnl  order,  placinj?  thosf^  epiumms,  the  authors 
•f  which  wen  unknown,  under  the  separate  head 
■f  dMivTCts.  Tuporlant  >■  BMnek^  editkn  w 
yAmk  ft  was  published,  it  it  aow  unneoessaiy  to 
give  any  further  account  of  ft,  as  it  has  been  en- 
tirely superseded  by  the  edition  of  Jacobs,  who 
gives,  in  his  Prolegomena^  an  elaborate  criticism 
on  the  labours  of  his  predecessor,  and  of  the  few 
•OOtributions  wlilch  were  made  by  other  scholars 
to  tht  emendation  or  explanation  of  the  Anthology 
Iwlwaen  the  publication  of  Brunck's  edition  and  of 
Ml  own.  The  Ledume*  of  Ikunck  are  an  iudis- 
pemable  supplement  to  the  Amalmku 

2.  The  original  plan  of  Jacobs  was  only  to  form 
a  complete  commentary  on  Brunck's  AttaUda^  bat 
the  wmvMm  of  copiea  ef  tht  woik  indMed  hn 
to  reprint  it,  omitting  those  ports  which  do  not 
properly  bebi^  to  the  Utmk  AtUioUigjf,  and  gu»> 
iUlj  CT  editing  ^  vhda  Th«  rank  of  hit 
labours  was  a  work  which  ranlca  most  desenredly 
as  the  standard  edition  of  the  Greek  Anthology. 
It  is  in  13  tdIs,  8to,  namely,  4  toIs.  of  the  Text, 
one  of  Indieeit  and  three  of  Commentaries  divided 
into  eight  parts.  The  titles  and  contents  are  as 
follow: — Vols,! — 4.  AnUudiM/iu  Graeca,sicc  /'«• 
tervas  Oraeeorum  Lumus,  Ex  lifcenswm  Bntnckii. 
Imdiees  ft  CnmimnUtrium  aJJicU  F.  Jaajla,  Lips. 
1794,  4  vols.  tiro. ;  VoL  b,  Jttdioes  ta  Epigrum- 
OTofa  9«cM  m  AmtUotk  Vtknm  Puimma  a 
Brunei  editU  repetiuntur,  Auctorr  F.  JncJis, 
Lips.  1795,  containing  0  )  <ui  alphabetical  index 
ef  the  Ibnl  Knee  of  the  cpigrame  in  Bmndtli  Am* 
lecta,  in  the  Planudcan  Anthology,  in  the  Mnc<l- 
lanea  Lmtiemia^  and  in  the  Autktdomf  qf  Ueiike  { 
(-2)  An  Index  to  the  Phondeen  AnSology,  with 
references  to  the  pages  of  Stephanas,  Wechel,  and 
Bnuick  ;  (3)  An  Index  to  Klou's  Edition  of  the 
Mma  PmerUi$  of  Straton,  with  references  to  the 
pages  of  Bmnck  ;  (4)  a  similar  Index  to  the 
Anthologies  of  Keiske  and  Jensius  ;  (5)  GeoL,'ra- 
phical  Index  to  the  Analecta  ;  (U)  Index  of 
Proper  Names  ;  (7)  Arguments  of  the  Epigrams. 
Vols.  G— JdC'tLs  Anitnadixriiom's  in  Ejn- 
jframmata  AntluAiHiute  Graeoae  tecumliu»  ordinetn 
AnaUdorum  Jiruncl-ii,  ToL  L  partea  L  ii.  Lipo.  1 7  9  B, 

containing  the  Preface,  I*ri>friK>mena  in  quiiui 
JUistoria  AnUudoffiiM  Graeoae  namUur,  and  the 
Ketea  to  the  Epfgnma  in      L     the  Amutwiu  t 

vol.  ii.  partes  i.  ii.  iii.  Lips.  1799 — 1801,  containing 
the  Motes  on  roL  ii.  of  the  AnaUctag  toL  iii. 
pariM  L  iL  Lipe.  1803*a,  oontaining  the  Netae  en 
vol,  iii.  of  the  Analecta,  p.  iii.  Lips.  1H14,  com- 
pleting the  Addtmda  tt  JgiwCTMfwafa,  attd  containing 
the  ftDowbg  Mb$$t  (1)  Gntellatui:  (2)  Foe- 
imrum  tf  eapUum  in  Anlkologia ;  ( 3)  Verborum 
qmm  im  Ammadv.  etplkamtmr  {  (4)  JUnm  m 
Ammodv.  illtut.  ;  (5)  Sor^iiorum  in  Amimadp, 
SkuL;  with  the  following  most  import^uit  Appmt- 
dirrs  :  (1)  ParaJipomena  ex  0)dice  Pttlatinoy  or 
Mantit$a  Epiyramnudum  Vaticani  CoJicis,  quae  in 
AnaUcUs  denderarUur ;    (2)  Eyufram- 
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(.T)  Culnfopim  Portarum  qui  Epi'jrammaia  aeripn^ 
rui/t,  which  contains,  not  a  mere  li»t  of  names,  but 
a  full  account  of  each  of  the  writers.* 

»{.  In  editing  his  AnthoIiMjia  Grofca,  Jacobs  hud 
the  full  beneht  of  the  Palatine  AnUuAogv.  Not 
content  with  the  afanoet  perfect  copy  of  SpaUetti 
(the  Apnfjraphum  Gotftanum),  he  availed  hims*>!f 
of  the  services  of  Uhden,  then  Prussian  aaibaaaador 
■t  RenMu  whe  itrWifitd  the  copy  enee  men  widt 
the  original  codex  in  the  Vatican.  The  important 
results  are  to  be  found  in  Jacobs*s  emendationa  <^ 


errors  in  the  assignment  of  epigrams  to  wrong; 
authors,  and  in  his  Appendix  oif  213  epignnus 
from  the  Vatican  MS.  which  are  wanting  in  th« 
Atialecia,    In  the  mean  time  he  formed  the  design 
of  rendering  to  scholarship  the  great  sprvice  of 
printing  an  exact  and  complete  edition  of  this  cele- 
brated Codex.   In  tfie  preface  to  huAmiiologiat 
Palalina^  he  give's  a  most  interesting  account  of  his 
labours,  and  uf  tlie  nriuciples  on  which  he  pro« 
ceeded.   It  is  enengli  ben  to  elato  that  he  M- 
lowed  the  rule  (always  a  good  one,  but  absolutely 
essential  where  there  is  onlv  one  MS.),  to  repre- 
•antonellylhenadtagef  aeM&,ef«airit  gnfw 

no  sense,  unless  the  nece8j>,in,'  correction  was  clear 
beyond  all  doubt,  piadng  all  doubt^  and  oon- 
jeetnnd  emendetiene  in  tte  naq^  After  ^ 
printing  of  the  text  was  completed,  the  unlooked- 
for  restoration  of  the  MS.  to  the  University 
Library  at  Heiddbeig  aftided  an  opportunity 
for  a  new  collation,  which  was  made  by  A.  X 
Paulssen,  who  has  civen  the  recnlts  of  it  in  an 
Appendix  to  the  thud  volume  of  Jacobs^s  Amdko' 
liHiia  Palatina.    This  work  may  therefore  be  con- 
sidered an  all  hut  perfect  copy  of  the  Palatine 
Codex,  and  is  therefore  invaluable  for  the  critical 
•tody  of  the  Anthology.  The  following  is  its 
t  i  tie :  —  A  nthologia  Graeca,  ad  Ftdem  Codicit  Pala- 
tini^ MttJic  Parisinif  em  Apograipko  Gmtham  mlita^ 
Ommnlf  J?ji(iji  iieieMiii  <■  fbfft'fli  fiiliitfiin  ilsrfifnnifti 
ct  Annotationem  Criticam  aJjecity  F.Jacobs.  lAp§» 
1813—1817,  8to.  s  in  3  vols.,  of  which  the  firat 
two  eootain  dw  toad  e(  the  Pfeleline  Anthology, 
with  an  Appendix  of  Epigi  auus  which  are  not  found 
in  it,  indudiiig  the  whole  of  the  fourth  and  parts 
of  the  othwDooks  of  the  Pbnndean  Anthology, 

*  This  is  the  edition  of  the  Anthology  to  which 
the  references  in  the  Die^omuy  are  generally  made  ; 
but  the  references  are  £or  the  moit  pert  to  tlie  pegee 
of  nrunck,  which  are  given  in  the  manrin.  ni;d 
which  are  those  always  referred  to  by  Jacob.'*  hun- 
self  in  his  Nelea  and  Indices.  The  |»acti(%  of 
writers  is  diverse  on  this  jwint,  some  quoting  the 
Analedoy  and  some  the  books  and  numbers  of  the 
Pahfku  AidMon.  The  latter  pmetiee  hm  ito 
advant.nrre'i,  especially  as  Tauchnitz's  cheap  reprint 
of  Jacobs's  Atitiudogia  Palatina  is  probably  the 
ftrm  in  whieh  meet  persons  poaseea  the  Anthtdogy ; 

but  the  Antlioloffia  Gracca  of  .Tacolis  is  f-n  much 
the  most  valuable  edition  £ar  the  scholar,  that  this 
GouddetolioB  ii  eneofh  to  deletuine  ^  note  of 
reference.  It  is  to  !  <•  most  oaniestly  hoped  that, 
in  any  futore  edition  of  the  Anthology,  the  arrange- 
ment of  Bmnck  will  still  be  preserved,  and  his 
pages  be  given  in  the  margin,  and  that  a  great 
defect  of  Jacobs's  edition  will  be  supplied,  namely, 
a  comparative  index  of  the  pages  of  Bmnck  and 
the  ^aptoin  and  nnnbin  the  FidMine  Aith^ 
logy. 
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aaid  Epignuot  in  the  works  of  ancient  anthon  and 
iiiHi  riptiWM  ;  the  third  roiame  contains  the  notea, 
which  arv  only  critical  and  not  explanatory,  the 
indices,  and  the  oocrections  of  Pauluen,  under  the 
failowiBg  lU»t^Apoj^pki  Gctkani,  qmemadmo- 
dmm  id  erpresmm  hafx-ni'tA  in  Editionis  hijus  tarn 
Taate  qmam  Omm,  ad  tecUnmem  decuuatH 


tlr  rum  collati  arcurata  corn  dio.  F<{i<iit,  uil j>  ctU  pa»- 
jtai  ahmewiaaiioaibtiM  MutM  pniittffmtfAifii  criticum  AtU, 

J!ac  J^mimtm,  MK         an^anaiz  b  pneedcd  by 

m  iVwxrmiMm,  containing  a  more  fxact  account  of 
the  P^daiine  Codas  than  had  pranouaiy  appeared. 

Tbo  aeriaa  of  Gnek  aad  Latin  aathota,  printed 
by  TVodmits,  containa  n  VHjr  fnatenrate  reprint  of 
die  wwk  of  Jacob*  ;  Lip*.  1829.  3  toU.  l8mo. 

d.  n*  AwthUftffy  nmx  tke  Work$  of  Jacobt. 

Tmmensc  as  were  Jacohg'n  serrices  for  the  Greek 
AiAtiolog3',  much  hiut  btiil  been  left  for  his  succet- 
■on  to  accomplish,  in  the  furtlMr  Mtrection  of  the 
t#xt,  the  investigation  of  the  snurces  and  furms  of 
the  earlier  Antholc^ies,  the  mora  accurate  assign- 
Mcnt  of  MHiy  epigrams  to  tiMir  f||^k  mtboia,  and 
the  collaelien  of  additional  epigrams,  especially  from 
lecent^y-diacoTered  iosczipttoiiai   The  great  icho> 
kn  «f  Ike  4Mr,  mdk  aa  Henman,  Wddcec^  MaW 
neka>  and  others,  hare  not  neglected  this  duty. 
The  moot  important  contributioos  are  the  fallow- 
ing:— WcAuer,  SyUc^e  Epifframmalmm  €frmteo- 
rum,  ejr  AfanmorUnu  H  LiLrii  eolUdorunu,  ei  Ulus- 
tnOanm^  ttmdio  F.  T.  WeUkeri,  Bonn.  1828,  8vo. 
with  GL  Hermann's  reriew  in  the  Ephem.  Lit, 
IJpt.  1829,  Noa.  148—151,  and  Wclcker's  reply, 
JOmuuHp  dtr  vertmrjiurkien  Cnnjectureu  des  Hrrm 
Pri3f.  Hermann^  Bonn,  1829,  Uvo. :  Cramer,  An&y 
dota,  vol.  iv.  pp.  366—388,  Oxon.  1838,  with 
Meineke's  Efim.  Xlll,  to  his  Analtcia  Alejmn- 
drimg^  BeroL  i  843,     Aatimlogiae  Graeoae  Hupple- 
aMaA»  Mpir  edVter  Mahwka,  ikbtkm  Pttmum 

AntJuJogiii''  (imrrar,  mm  A'lrinfutiottr  Critica. 
AtKmlmmt  Coi^eoUtmta  (Jriiioa  de  AuikologMa  Graeoae 
LtA  wiaiwinnft,  Bmd.  I»4a,  Ike,  (eomp^  IM- 

sdSW/?  f  ur  A  tUrthHni>iris.<c>isrha/l,  1  845,  No.  5 1 ) : 

A.  iiadbar,  CommcuL  CrU,  de  Anik  Grate  Lqgd. 
■it  IMS:  &  Unger,  Beiirdjft  mr  KM  dtr 
GriecJumsken  Antkologk^  Neubrandenburg,  1844, 
4to. ;  besides  sereial  other  monogia^  I  and  an 
eztreraely  important  artide  by  O.  Wdbmid,  de 
F'ThiibuM  atque  Ordine  AtUhoUj^km  Cifikmmaf^  in 
the  Hkemiache$  Aftueum,  vol.  iii.  pp.  161,  seq.  541, 
leq.  1846,  with  an  appendix  in  vol  v.  pp.  276, 
•eq.  1847.  There  is  also  an  article  in  the  Revue 
Phil'JiKjir  for  voL  ii.  No.  4.  pp.305 — 

33 J,  entitled  (JiMcrvuituas  §ur  CAntholo^  (JrecquAf 
par  M.  le  doeteur  N.  Piooolos.  Lastly,  a  pMseg* 
in  the  prrface  to  Meineke's  Mrctus  intimates  that 
be  ha*  contemplated  an  entirely  new  edition  of  the 
Artkalsgy,  n  worii  ftr  wliieh  ht  is  ftAmfm  boMsr 
fiaUfiad  than  any  other  living  scholar. 

Of  Aa  innumerable  chxeatomaUiiea  and  ddec- 
iMBs,  the  nmsl  mM  Ibr  atadmta  ia  tWt  of 
Jscobs,  in  the  BibUotheea  GraeeOj  Delectus  Epi- 
grammahun  Graec^  ^mm  aoeo  orcttss  ememmvU  ei 
wiBiHif.  M  as.  aakolar.  iiuinmit  F,Jaeobt,  Oothae, 
1826, 8?o. 

of  the  nnmerons  translations  into  the  modem 
turujK.-aii  languages,  those  best  worth  nientionini; 
ire  the  German  tninslations  of  Herder,  in  his 
ZcrUr.  lU'atlrr,  and  of  Jacobs,  in  his  Ttiiij>f  and 
Idjn  umd  Ktuut  dcr  AUea,  (Jacobs,  ProUgoau  ad 
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Animaiv.  imEpigrwmmaiaAnth.  Oraee. ;  Id.  Pra^, 
ad  AtitkPaL;  Id.  urU  AmAoto<fie  in  Ersch  and 
CJrubtr's  Entyclop'ddir  ;  Kabricius  BiU.  Gruec. 
vol.  iv.  cap.  32  ;  lloti'manu.  Ltwieon  iiihliayraph. 
Sa^f4,  Oraec.;  Schoell,  Geechichte  der  Grieckitc&em 
Litirruhtr^  vol.  iii.  p.  37  ;  Bendiardy,  Gnmdrita 
der  Gncchisciten  LtUenUuTf  ToL  ii.  pp.  1054— 
1066.)  [P.S.) 

PLATAEA  {UKdraiaX  a  datitrhfer  of  Asopus, 
who  had  a  sanctuaiy  at  Piataeae  (Pans.  ix.  1.  §  2:» 
2.  §5X  whkliMMldlvftB  Mnia  derived  ita  name 
from  her,  but  "^——^^m  to  others  from  the  wXdrri 
TM'  Katrar.  (telb.  U.  p.  406  i  comp.  p.  4U», 
Ac)  [L.  &] 

PLATO  (nxdritff),  one  of  the  chief  Athenian 
comic  poets  of  the  Old  Comedy,  was  contemporary 
with  Aristophanes,  Phrynichua,  Enpolis,  and  Phe- 
recrates.  (Suid.  ».  v.)  He  is  erroneously  placi-d  by 
EusebiuH  {f'firon.)  and  Syncelliis  (p.  247.  d.)  as 
conteuiporary  with  t'raliuus, atOl.  HI.  li,  ii.c.  454  ; 
whereas,  his  first  exhibition  was  in  01. 88,  B.a  427, 
as  we  learn  from  Cyril  (adi\  Julian,  i.  p.  1 b.), 
whose  testimony  is  confirmed  by  tiie  above  »tate> 
ment  of  Sddaa,  and  bj  the  fiut  thai  the  eooMdiat 
of  Plato  evident^HltOok  somewhat  of  the  charao* 
ter  of  the  Middla  wiMdy,  to  which,  in  fact,  soma 
if  the  grammarimia  tuigB  him*  He  h  mentieMd 
by  Marcellinus  (  ViL  Sine.  p.  xi.  Bekker)  as  cmh 
lamponuy  with  Thn^dideB,  who  died  in  Ul.  97. 2» 
B.<x  891 ;  hat  Phttt  nmit  liafa  Uvad  a  few  jrean 
lon^r,  as  Plutarch  quotes  from  him  a  {>il.•>^age 
which  evidently  refers  to  the  appointment  of  the 
demagogue  Agyrrhius  as  general  of  the  army  of 
Lesbos  in  01.  .97.  3.  (Plut  de  Reptdt,  gerend, 
jt.  801,  b.)  The  period,  thcnTore,  during  which 
l^lato  flourished  was  £r<>m  u.  i.  4'JiS  to  ut  le;L8i  c. 
389. 

Of  the  personal  history  of  Plato  noihiii?  more  is 
known,  exoept  that  Sddaa  tells  a  story  of  his  being 
so  poor  that  \m  traa  oUufsd  to  write  comedies  fer 
other  persons  (*. ».  'ApiraSaj  fiipjiovufvoi).  Siiidas 
founds  this  statement  on  a  passage  of  the  Peieimder 
ofPlala,in  wMehthe  poet  allMmtohw  kbenring 
for  others:  but  the  story  of  his  poverty  in  plainly 
oothiiu[  more  than  an  arbitiaiy  omjectare,  made 
to  ezphin  the  painmii,  tha  traa  amamng  of  iriuoh, 
no  doubt,  is  that  Plato,  like  Aristophanes,  CX* 
hibited  some  of  his  plays  in  the  names  of  other 
persons,  bnt  was  naturally  annoos  to  claim  the 
merit  of  them  for  himself  when  they  had  suc- 
ceeded, and  that  he  did  so  in  the  Panibasis  of  the 
Peisander,  iu  Aribtt<|>iiane<i  doeti  in  the  Parabasis 
of  the  C/oud*.  (Saathe  full  discussion  of  this  subject 
under  Philovtdes.)  The  form  in  which  the  article 
'Apitdias  fufiovfitifos  is  given  by  Arsenius  (  VioleL 
ed.  Wall,  76X  vrnftntAf  waAau  thia  intow 
pretation. 

Pkto  ranked  among  the  very  best  poets  of  the 
(Hd  Comedy.   Ftam  tta  •xpnanona  ef  Ae  gmm- 

marians,  and  from  the  large  numl>er  of  fraptments 
wluch  are  preserved,  it  is  evident  that  hjs 
pUys  were  only  aeeond  in  popularity  to  thoea 
of  Aristophanes.  Suidas  and  otiier  gramma- 
rians speak  of  him  as  Aa/iirp6s  roe  x'f^^P'^ 
Purity  of  language,  rehned  sharpness  of  wit,  and 
a  combination  of  thavlgMV  of  the  Old  Comedy 
with  the  greater  elegance  of  the  Middle  and  the 
New,  were  his  chief  characteristics.  Though 
many  of  his  plays  had  no  pditical  reference  at  all, 
yet  it  is  rvidoiit  that  he  kept  up  to  the  spirit  of  the 
bid  Comudy  in  his  attacks  on  the  corruptions  and 
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corrupt  perMQ*  of  liii  age  ;  for  be  li  dnrged  by 

Dio  Chryaoitoni  with  vituperation  (Om!.  wxiii. 
p.  4,  Reiake),  a  curious  charge  truly  to  bring 
against  a  professed  satirist !  Among  the  chief 
objects  of  his  attacks  were  the  demagogues  Cleon, 
Hvp<*rboIus,  ("leophon,  and  Agyrrhius,  the  dithy- 
riunbtc  poet  Cinesias,  the  general  Leagrus,  and  the 
omien  Oephilae  end  Archinus  ;  for,  like  Aristo- 
ph.mps,  he  esteomed  the  art  of  rhetoric  oi)«>  of 
the  worst  sources  of  mischief  to  the  common- 
veehh. 

The  mutnal  attacks  of  Plato  and  AristophanM 
mat  be  taken  aa  a  proof  of  the  real  mpoct 
vhiefa  tfaej  Mt  fat  eedi  ollwr^  tdnta.  Ae  an 

example  of  one  of  ihow  atUcks,  Plato,  likr-  En- 
polis,  cast  great  ridicale  upon  Aiistophanes's 
colossal  image  of  PeMW.  {SekeL  PkH.  ^  83U 
Bekker.) 

rinto  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  dili- 
gent of  the  old  comic  poets.  The  number  of  his 
dramas  is  stated  at  28  by  the  anonymous  writer 
on  Comody  (p,  xxxiv.").  :i!i<l  by  Suidas,  who,  how- 
ever, proceeds  to  cuumcnilc  30  titles.  Of  these, 
the  AdtiMieet  e&d  MdftfuucvOos  were  only  editions 
of  the  same  pUy,  which  reduces  the  nttmhor  to 
39,  There  is,  howeTer,  one  to  be  added,  which 
it  net  aentiewed  by  flwMee,  the  *A#if  i^^mw.  TIm 
foQewing  is  the  list  of  Suidas,  as  corrected  by 
ICeneke:  'A8««ris»  Ai  d^'  i<p«r,  'AmM'«»s 
(Mat.  ai  ArtdoDk  Pkd.  174),  Tfim,  AoOe^os, 
*E\Xdr  1^  N^coi,  Eopraf.  Ei)f>wTtj.  Z<i)j  Kcucoi'ittfirof, 
*W,  KAffo^wr,  AlUes,  AiicwMf  4  ^iMpui  (second 
editioD,  Me^Miamfto),  mmikm%  WUrmmtt  MJp- 
foifm  (of  this  there  ue  no  fiagmenta),  Nucou, 
Vi^  fitucpd^  Bo^rpiai  ^  R^pKSMrff,  na<M/Nor,  Tltl- 

2.o<pi(TTa'i.  Suufutxio,  2i/p^a{,  "fripfoKit,  #I^Be^ 
The  loUovving  dates  of  his  plays  are  known :  thr^ 
Cleophou  gained  the  third  prize  in  01.  ^'i.  4,  u.  c. 
406,  wben  Arirtnphenes  was  first  with  the  PnpM, 
and  Phrvnichiis  second  with  the  Muses ;  the 
J^haoB  was  exhibited  in  01. 91.  2,  B.c'i9l  {SckoL 
ie  AHtiopk  Pb*.  \79)t  the  Priwmiw  ebeat  01 

8f),  n.  c.  4'2.^  ;  the  PtriaUjes  a  little  later  ;  the 
H^pmrboUu  about  OL  91,  &c.  415  ;  the  Pntbm 
abtaC  OL  97,  B.a  M  Tke  JMw  ■eeme  to 
lieTe  been  one  of  the  latest  of  hit 

It  has  been  ahready  stated  thtt  iOMe  grammar 
xwns  assign  Plato  to  tbe  Middle  Comedj  ;  and  it 
it  evident  that  sereral  of  the  above  titles  belong  to 
that  species.  Some  even  mention  Plato  as  a  poet  | 
of  the  New  Comedy.  (Athen.  iii.  p.  103,  c,  viL 
]».97il,a>)  Hence  a  hm  aodem  schdars  have 
supposed  a  second  Piatn,  n  poet  of  the  New  Co- 
medy, who  lived  after  Kpicurus.  But  Diogenes 
LeVcttas  only  nientioiis  one  comic  poet  of  the 
name,  and  there  it  no  pood  endence  that  there 
was  any  other.  The  ancient  giammariant  abo 
fteqaeatty  make  •  eoBftuion,  fai  tibafe  wfttaaeBa, 
between  Plato,  the  cnniic  poet,  and  Plato  the  phi- 
loaopber.  (Meiueke,  I  'ln^.  Com,  Graee.  toL  i 
pik  1M,  >poL  ii.  pp  615— 697 ;  JeWWo  Af?- 
ttur,  1847,  1  vol.  in  2  pts,  8vo.,  pp.  357 — 401  ; 
Bergk,  C»mmenL  dc  HeiiQ^  Com.  JtL  Ami.  lib.  ii. 
c  6,  pp.  381,  Ac.  {  C  O.  Cobet,  Obttrvatiomei 
fime  in  JPhiomk  OmU  Rdijaim,  Aaal.  1840, 
«vo.) 

Several  other  literary  persons  of  this  name  arc 
mentioned  by  Fahricius  (AUL&raec.  vol  iiL  p.  67, 
note),  but  none  nf  tin  m  are  of  eufficicnt  import- 
ance to  require  mention  beie.  [P.  b.J 


PLATO. 
PLATO  (Hkifnuf).  the  philosophtt 

I.    LiKK  UK  Pl.ATO. 

The  spirit  of  Plato  is  expressed  in  his  works  ia 
a  manner  the  ome  lively  and  penenal  in  proper 
tion  to  the  intimacy  with  which  art  and  scienci* 
are  blended  in  them.  And  yet  of  the  history  of 
hia  Hfb  and  adaeation  we  bave  eidy  ^wf  maatia* 
factory*  accounts.  He  mentions  his  own  name 
only  twice  {J^kaedoitf  p.  69,  fak,  Apolog.  p.  58,  h.\ 
andtbenit  ie  Ibr  the  paipeaa  JtmmmtSa%  tb» 

close  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  Socrates  ;  and, 
in  paaaing,  he  apeaka  of  hia  brothers,  Adeimantua 
and  OlaMon,  aa  aona  of  Ariatan  (dit  Rep.  i  p.  327. 

coinp.  Xenoph.  Mem.  iii.  (J  ;  Dioj;.  Laert  iii.  -I).* 
The  writer  of  the  dialogues  retires  completely  behind 
Socratea,  who  oondocta  tbe  invcatigatiooa  in  them. 
Moreover  Plato'ft  friends  and  disciples,  as  Speusippus 
in  his  eulogium  ( Diog.  Laiirt  iii.  2,  with  the  note  of 
Menage ;  Plot.  Quaett.  Sympo*.  viii.  2,  die),  appear 
to  have  coonraBleated  oioly  some  &w  biegia|pUaal 
particnhirs  respecting  their  preat  teacher  ;  and 
Alejuuidriau  ttchoiarsi  seem  to  have  tilled  up  tiie^u 
aceaoBla  firaan  sources  which  are,  ta  a  great  extent, 
untnistworthy.  Even  Aristoxenus,  the  disci{)le  nf 
Aristotle,  moat  have  proceeded  in  a  very  careless 
nannar  in  bia  Betiaaa  laapeetlng  Phle,  wben  ba 
made  him  take  part  in  the  littles  at  Tanagra,  a.  c. 
426,  and  UcUiira,  ik  C.  424.  (Diog.  Laert.  iii.  8; 
comp.  Aelian,  V,  H.  iL  80.) 

Plato  is  said  to  have  Ix-en  the  son  of  Ari§ton 
and  Perictione  or  Potone,  and  to  have  been  born 
nt  Athens  on  the  7th  day  of  tbe  mondi  Thargelion 
(2lBt  May),  OL  87.  2,  b.c.  430  ;  or,  according  to 
the  statement  of  Apollodoms,  which  we  find  con- 
firmed in  various  ways, in  01.  H8. 1,  B.C.42B,  that  is, 
in  the  ((Mympie)  year  in  which  Pericles  died  ;  ae* 
cordinir  to  others,  he  was  born  in  the  neighbouring 
island  of  A^jina.  (Diog.  Laifrt.  iii.  1,  3  ;  comp.  v.  9, 
iii.  2, 8  %  CtnMtFuLAilkx,  iii.  230 1  GUnton, Fasti 
ffell.  sub  anno  429,  &c.)  His  paternal  family 
boaated  of  being  deooended  from  Codrus  ;  his  ma- 
tanad  auflailafi  efafelatioiiabip  wftb  Selan  f  Di^. 

Lnfc'rt.  iiL  1.)  Plato  mentions  the  relationship  of 
Cntiai^  Ua  tw**^'  uncle,  with  i>ol(in.  {Ckarm. 
p.  158, 168.  Ooaapk  7^  20.)  Originally,  weave 
told,  he  was  named  after  his  grandfather  Aristocles, 
but  in  oonaequence  of  the  fluen^  of  hia  speech,  oc, 
aa  otbera  have  it,  the  bieadth  of  bia  dieet,  be  ae> 
quired  that  name  under  which  alone  we  know  him. 
( Diog.  Laert  iii.  4  ;  Vita  Platonis^  p-  6,  b ;  Tychsen, 
JiiUiothek  dcr  alien  Liter<Uur  und  KtaL,  v.)  Ac- 
cording to  one  stor}',  of  which  Speusippua  (aaa 
above)  had  already  made  mention,  he  was  the  son 
of  Apollo  ;  anotiier  related  that  bees  settled  upon 
the  Upa  ef  tbe  aleeping  ebild.  (Cic.  de  Divin.  i.  86.) 
He  is  also  said  to  have  contended,  when  a  youth, 
in  the  latbmian  and  other  games,  as  well  as  to 
bafe  nade  attenpta  in  epic,  lyric,  and  dithynonbie 
poetrj',  and  not  to  have  devoted  himself  to  philo- 
a(^hy  till  Uter,  probably  after  Socratea  had  drawn 
Urn  widiintbe  magic  cnele  ef  bia  infloeBce.  (Diog. 
Laert.  iii.  4,  5;  .\eHan.  V.  If.  ii.  .30;  Plat.  Kfritt. 
vi.)  His  love  for  Polymnia  had  brightened  into 
love  for  the  muse  Urania  (Plat  S^p.  187).  Pbite 


•  An  older  pair  of  brothers  of  the  same  name, 
mentioned  in  the  J'amienuJrSy  p.  126.  appear  to 
bekHBig  ta  a  previous  generation  of  the  family.  See 
Hermann,  IB  tbe  A^gmum  SeMmitm^  IdiU 
ii.  p.  68Si 
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yna  mstnicted  in  gninmar,  music,  and  gymnastics 
^  tJM  most  dtstiiigviaiMd  taMhiw  «f  that  time. 
(Dio^.  LaerL  iii.  4  ;  comp.  Hermann,  Gf.sc/ticlite 
Mrf  Sjftitm  de$  Platcmitchen  p.  98,  note  4», 

pkM^Bato49.)  Atan  evl7«ge(lit»t<o«)heluid 
become  acqnnmted,  throogh  Cratylus,  with  the 
doctrines  of  UeneUitiia  (Arist.  Mttapk.  i.  6  ; 
eoinp.  Appuleias,  4§  IMK  PkA*  p.  47.  Bm.) ; 
t  in.  i::h  other  instructors,  or  by  means  of  writings, 
vitJi  the  philosophical  dogmas  of  the  £leatics  and 
Anaxagom  *  (Diog.  LMrt.  t  FUa  Amon.  np. 
Trchien,  p.  13);  and  what  is  related  in  the 
Phaedo  and  Pannenides  of  the  philMophical  studies 
o(  the  young  Socrates,  may  in  part  be  referable 
to  nato.  £i  his  20th  year  he  is  said  to  hare 
betaken  hinuelf  to  Socmt(>R,  and  from  that  time 
Mkumda  to  have  devoted  himself  to  philosophy. 
(Diog.  LaM.  iiL  BtUtm  $.  v,  makes  this  into 
an  inteiconw  of  twenty  yean*  duration  with  So- 
crates.) Tbm  fartimacy  of  this  relation  is  attested, 
better  than  hf  hwuriy  accounts  and  insufficient 
testimonips  (Diog.  Lacrt.  iiL  5  ;  Paus.  i.  30.  §  3, 
&e. ;  Ken.  A/em.  iiL  6.  $  1),  by  the  enthusiastic 
bfe  wi A  which  Plule  boI  m/ty  eihfliiti  Socmea 
as  }]••  lived  and  died  —  in  the  nantjuet  and  tho 
Pinede, — but  abo  glorihes  him  by  making  him 
tie  kite  of  the  iuTeatigathnn  in  w  grarter  i«rt 
sf  his  dialognes  ;  not  as  though  he  had  thought 
Idxntelf  secure  of  the  assent  of  Socrates  to  all  the 
«Miciu«)on«  and  developments  whieh  ho  had  him- 
sdf  drawn  from  the  few  though  pccgMnU  priauplfls 
of  hi",  tracher,  but  in  order  to  express  his  con- 
ticiioii  that  he  had  organically  developed  the  re- 
mits involved  in  the  Socratic  doctrine.  It  is 
th<T.  fiire  probable  cnouch  that,  as  Plutarch  relates 

iAluruu,  46 ;  comn.  Lactant.  Die,  Intt.  iii,  19. 
1 17X  at  tbo  doM  of  Ue  life  1w  pndMd  that  die- 
ppHMtion  which  had  made  him  a  contcmporan,'  of 
iMcntes.  After  the  death  of  the  latter  he  betook 
Umseli;  widi  oHMft  of  ^  fioendei,  Hormo- 
^oruj  had  related,  in  order  to  avoid  threatened 
feiseottio&s  (Diog.  Laert  iL  106,  iu.  (i),  to  Eu- 
driitt  at  Hegara,  who  of  all  hit  eontemporaries 
l)>id  the  nearest  mental  affinity  with  him.  That 
Plato  dnrini;  his  residence  in  Megara  composed 
<ST«iI  of  his  dialogues,  especially  those  of  a  dia- 
jectieal  character,  ia  pnbaklo  awN^b,  though  there 
ii  no  direct  evidence  on  the  subject  (Ast,  torn 
jWea  md  den  Serif  ten  dcs  Plato,  p.  51  ;  Van 
Heasde,  /mt  P/of.  M.  i.  p.  72 ;  Hermann,  Und. 
Pp.  490).  The  communication  of  tlie  Sooratic 
coovenation  recorded  in  the  Theactetus  is  referred 
to  Faahiiei,  and  the  eootiovenSal  enmiBalioii, 
c^ntoiiied  in  the  Sophistes  (p.  246)  and  apparently 
«iirtxted  wainst  Euckidca  and  his  school,  of  the 
taets  sf  the  frtenda  of  certain  fncoipoteal  fefmi 
(ideas)  cognisable  1^  the  intellect,  testifies  esteem 
Friendship  fiir  the  mathematician  Theo- 
wni  (though  this  indeed  does  not  manifeet 
■•Jf  in  the  way  in  which  the  Utter  is  introdooed 
ia  theTheaetelu*)  is  said  to  have  led  Plato  next  to 
t^xene  (Diog.  Laert  iii.  6  ;  Appul.  /.  c).  Through 
ni»  eagerness  for  knowledge  he  is  said  to  have 
w«a  induced  to  vieit  K'.'ypt,  Sicily,  and  the  Greek 
«ies  in  Lower  Italy  (Cic.  de  hep.  i.  10,  de  Fin. 


Hermogenes  is  mentioned  as  the  Eleatic 
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T.  29  ;  Val.  Max.  viil  7.  §  3  ;  Vita  Anon.  /.  c). 
Others,  in  inverted  order,  make  him  travel  first  to 
Sicily  and  then  to  Egypt  (Quintil.  i.  ^  1.'); 
Diog.  Laert.  iii.  (i),  or  from  bicily  to  Cyreue  and 
Egypt,  and  then  again  to  Sicily  (Appoleina,  tsi 
p.  47 ;  comp.  Clinton,  F.  II.  vol.  ii.  p.  366).  As 
his  companion  we  find  mentioned  Eudoxus  (Strab. 
xfiLM,  fa  eppoaitioiitoDio0.La«rtTiiL87),er 
Simmias  (Plut.  dr  Dnem.Socr.  7),  or  even  Euri- 

Sides,  who  died  01.  dS.  2  (Diog.  Lafct.  iii.  (>). 
f ofo  distant  Jeurnoyi  of  Plato  into  tho  bilatlut  cf 
Am'o,  to  the  Hebrews,  Babylonians,  and  Assy- 
rians, to  the  Magi  and  Persians,  are  mentioned 
only  by  wntata  on  whom  no  reliance  can  be  pUced 
(Clem.  Alex.  adv.  OtnL  p.  46 ;  Vita  Anon.  p.  14  ; 
comp,  Diog.  Laert.  iii.  7  ;  Lactant  Instil,  iv.  2  ; 
comp.  Cic.  Tttjc.  lH»p.  iv.  19).  Even  the  truits  of 
hu  better  authenticated  jonmeys  cannot  ha  tSMed 
in  the  works  of  Plato  with  nny  definitenesn.  He 
may  have  enlarged  his  mathematical  aind  astrono- 
mical knowledge,  hare  received  some  inpolaea  and 
incitements  tliroiish  personal  intercourse  with 
Archvtas  and  other  celebrated  Pythagoreans  of  his 
age  (Clan.  Alas.  Cie.  VaL  Max.  A  ce.),  havo 
made  himself  acquainted  with  Egyptian  modes  of 
Ufe  and  Egyptian  wisdom  (Plat.  deLm,  ii.  p.  (j5ti, 
vii.  pp.  799,  819,  Phaedo,  p.  274,  MM.  p.  18, 
Tim.  21  ;  comp.  Epinom.  p.  986)  ;  but  on  tho 
fundamental  assumptions  of  his  system,  and  its 
development  and  expotition,  these  journeys  can 
hardly  hai^  exercised  any  important  inflnmea ;  of 
any  effect  produced  upon  it  by  the  pr»Mendad 
Egyptian  wit^dom,  as  is  assumed  by  Piesstof 
(Memnonium,  ii.  p.  2BR,  &c.,  504,  Sbc  ;  V«mJi 
:ur  Au/kldrunff  df-r  I'iiiios<rj>}it<'  dfs  a/tts'':!  J  Iter- 
ihutiiA,  ii.  2,  p.  879,  ^cj  and  others,  no  traces  are 
to  be  feond  (comp.  fttniiim,  i  M,  ftc). 
That  Plato  during  his  residence  in  Sicily,  through 
the  intervention  of  Dion,  became  acquainted  with 
Ao  elder  DIenytitts,  hat  rery  aeon  nfl  oat  with 
the  tynint,  is  as<>ertt  il  hy  crntlihle  witnesses  (espe- 
cially by  U^esaoder  ap.  Athen.  xi.  116,  p.  507, 
b  ;  Diod.  zr.  7 ;  Pint.  Dhw,  4,  5  ;  Diog.  Laert. 
iii.  1 8,  1 9.  The  Platonie  epistle  rii  pp  324,  SSC, 
327«  mentions  only  the  acquaintnnce  with  Dion, 
not  that  with  the  elder  Diony^ius).  More  doubt 
attachaa  to  the  story,  according  to  which  be  was 
given  up  by  the  tyrant  to  the  Spartan  ambassador 
Polli.s  by  hira  sold  into  Aegina,  and  set  at  libertj 
by  the  Cyrenian  Anniceris.  This  stcty  &■  tald  fa 
very  different  forms.  On  the  other  hand,  w.-  fitul 
the  statement  that  Pkto  came  to  Sicily  when  about 
fertjr  yaan  oM,  ao  that  ho  wonld  have  VBtamed  to 

Athens  at  the  close  of  the  97th  Olympiad  (b,C 
389  or  388),  about  twelve  years  after  the  death  of 
Seeratas ;  and  perhaps  for  that  reason  OL  97.  4, 
i^r-as  kX  down  by  the  chronologers  whom  Eusebioa 
follows  as  the  period  when  he  flourii*hed.  After 
his  retim  he  began  to  teach,  partly  in  the  gymna- 
siimi  of  the  Academy  and  its  shady  avenues, 
near  the  city,  between  the  exterior  Cenimeicus  and 
the  hill  Coluuus  Hippius,  partly  in  his  garden, 
which  was  Mtuated  at  Colonus  (Timon  ap.  Diog. 
Laert.  iii.  7,  comp.  5  ;  Plut  de  Ejrilio,c.  10,  &c.). 
Respecting  the  acquisition  of  this  garden  again, 
and  the  dreomstanoes  of  Plato  aa  le^urds  property 
generally,  we  have  conflicting  accounts  (Plut.  Diog. 
Laert.  AppuL  ^  oc. ;  A.  QeU.  A^.  A.  iii.  17, 
comp.  Hemann,  L0»  p.  77,  ftc).  Pfarto  taught 
gratuitously  (Diog,  Lac?rt,  iv.  2  ;  Olympiod.  et 
Anon.),  and  agnmtitf  to  hia  maxims  \Pkiud.  p. 
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275,  Protafj.  ppi  329,  334,  Gorg.  p.  449,  comp. 
Hipp.  Mm.  p.  373X  vtthiOttt  doubt  mmoly  in  Uie 
fonn  i>f  liv«  !v  (?ialojjiie;  yet  on  the  more  difficult 
parts  of  his  (loctriiiai  system  he  probably  al»o  deli- 
vered oonaelad  feetaret ;  at  leaat  in  the  accounts 
of  his  lectures,  noted  down  by  Aristotle  and  other 
diacipiea»oa  the  Qood  (nee  below)  there  appears  no 
Inm  of  tha  htm  of  dialogue.  Theniatiiia  aba 
(Orat.  xxi.  p.  24.^,  a)  represents  him  a'*  cU^ivcring 
a  lactare  on  tb«  Good  in  the  Peiiaeeua  before  aa 
wliidi  gmdnafly  dwiadlad  mmtj,  Tho 
I  narrow  circle  of  bis  disciples  (the  nuniber  of 
than,  which  can  Kaxcelv  hare  reniained  uniform, 
U  stated  at  28)  assemUed  thcBBsdrso  In  hb  gar- 
den at  common,  simple  meals  (Athcn.  L  7,  xiL  69, 
Z.  14,  comp.  Aelion,  V.  H.  iL  18,  iiL  35;  Diog. 
Laert.  ii.  8).  and  it  was  probably  to  them  alone 
the  inscription  said  to  hava  MM  iat  up  over 


the  vestibule  of  the  house,  "  let  no  one  enter  who 
is  unacquainted  with  genractry,"  had  reSurence 
(Twtxea,  Chiliad.  TiiL  972).  From  this  honse 
came  forth  his  nephew  Spciisippus,  Xenocrates  of 
Chalcedon,  Ahstotle,  Uetadeides  Ponticua,  Ues- 
tiaem  of  Psrinthoa,  Philippns  the  Opvntin,  and 
otherx.  men  frmn  the  most  different  parts  of  Greece. 
To  the  wider  circle  of  those  who,  without  attaching 
tfcamsehas  la  tbo  nova  nwraw  ownudty  of  the 
Bcliool,  sought  instruction  and  indlMMBt from  him, 
distinguished  men  of  the  age,  aoflli  as  Chabrias, 
Iphkaates  ( Aristid.  it.  p.  325),  Uraothaaa  (Atlm. 
X.  14,  comp.  Aelian.  V.  If.  ii.  18.  §  10  ;  Plut.  de 
Sanil.  iuntda.  p.  127.  6),  Phocion,  Uvperides,  Ly- 
curgus  Isocnites  (Ding.  Laert.  iii.  46),  are  said  to 
kftve  belonged.  NVhether  Demosthenes  was  of  the 
number  is  doubtful  (Dem.  Epist.  v.  ;  Cic.  d*  Orai. 
L  20,  Brut.  32,  Orat.  5,  dt  Offic.  i.  1,  &c ;  on  the 
ottirtuind  tee  Niebuhr,  JTZstM  UdorittiM  Seknfien^ 
p.  4R2  ;  Rake,  JhhUoth,  Crit.  NotxM,  v.  1.  194,  &c.). 
£ven  women  are  said  to  hare  attached  themselves  to 
]|inMliia4iidplea(Diefr.  I^fttl  A,a«n(».01jn- 

piod*).  Phlto's  occupation  as  fin  in'.tnict'ir  was 
twin  intampted  bjr  Joumeys  undertaken  to  fiitcily ; 
ftrtt  wlMn  DtoB,  prAtHj  soon  alter  tlw  doadi  of 

the  elder  Dionysius  (OI.  103.  1,  u.<-.  T.fifl),  deter- 
mined him  to  make  the  attempt  to  win  the  younger 
Dionjrins  to  philosophy  (Pkt.  J^iiiL  viL  pu  327, 
iiL  p.  Slff,  •!  Flit.  Mm,  e.ll,  &c  IC,  Aa., 
J'hi/onofifi.  rum  Prtneip.  c  4  ;  Com.  Nep.  Z.  3 ; 
Diog.  Liii-rt.  ui.  21)  ;  the  second  time,  a  iew  years 
ktar  (about  b.  c.  36 1 ),  when  the  wish  of  his  I^tha* 
gorean  friends,  and  the  invitntinn  of  Dionysius  to 
reconcile  the  disputes  winch  liad  broken  out  shortly 
after  Phlto's  departure  between  him  and  Ma  step- 
uncle  T)ion,  brought  him  back  to  Syracuse.  His 
efforu  were  both  timm  unsuccessful,  and  be  owed 
Ua  mm  nfrtjr  la  natUaf  hoi  tba  aaiMM  inm- 
«aision  of  Archvtas  (Plat.  Episi.  vii.  pp.  339,  345, 
in.  p.  318  i  Pluu  I/iom,  c.  20  ;  Diog.  Laert.  iii.  36). 
Innedlatalj  after  Us  ntoB,  Dion,  whom  he  ftmd 
at  the  Olympic  games  (01.  105.  1,  n.  c.  3(J0),  pre- 
pared for  the  contest,  attacked  Sycacusoi  and,  sup- 
ported by  Speusippus  and  Other  friaada  of  Phto, 
though  not  by  Plato  himself  drore  out  the  tyrsnt, 
bat  was  then  himself  assassinated  ;  upon  which 
Dionysius  .ii^in  made  himself  master  of  the  govern- 
in.  nt"  ( Plat.  Ep. ;  Plut  //.  cc. ;  Diog.  La^'rt.  iii.  25). 
That  Plato  cherished  the  hope  of  rwilising  through 
the  conversion  of  Dionysius  his  idea  of  a  state  in 
the  rising  dtj  of  Sjrnense,  was  a  belief  pretty 
generally  spread  in  antiquity  (PluL  Philo$.  e.  princ. 
c  4 ;  Themist.  OroL  zvii.  p.  215,  b  ;  Diog.  Laert. 
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iii.  21),  and  which  finds  some  confirmation  in  ex- 
praakna  of  the  philosopher  himself,  and  of  th« 
seventh  letter,  which  though  spurious  is  writtea 
with  the  most  evident  acquaintance  with  tho  nat- 
ters treated  of  {p,  887,  e  ;  comp.  Hmbmb,  t,  9k 
p.  66,  &c.).  If  however  Plato  had  suffered  himself 
to  be  deceived  by  such  a  hope,  and  iL  as  we 
toid,  he  yiAikmw  hinnlf  fan  aO  pattM|Mrtia>4n 
the  public  affairs  of  Athens,  from  despair  with  re- 

rd  to  the  destinies  of  his  native  city,  noble  even 
her  dedine,  he  mid  indaod  hcva  «KhiUted  a 

blind  partiality  for  a  theliy  vfcich  «M  too  £tir 
removed  from  existing  institatlons,  and  have  at  the 
saaie  time  displayed  a  want  of  statesmanlike  feel- 
ing and  perception.  He  did  not  comply  with  the 
invitations  of  Cyrene  and  Megnlopnlis,  which  bad 
been  newly  founded  by  the  Arcadians  and  The- 
bans,  to  arrange  their  constitution  and  laws  (Plot. 
ad  princ.  tnemd.  c  1  ;  Diog.  Laert.  iii.  23  ;  Aeli.m. 
V.  II,  ii.  42).  And  in  truth  the  vocation  assigned 
him  by  God  ans  nwa  tiwl  of  foonding  the  seieaee 
of  politics  by  means  of  moral  principles  than  «.f 
practising  it  in  the  struggle  with  existing  relations. 
From  tho  tfane  when  he  ofiened  the  sdwol  ia  the 

Academy  (it  was  only  during  his  M»cond  and  tliird 
journeys  to  Sicily  that  one  of  his  more  intimate 

had  to  supply  hfa  phlBa,  Said.  a.r.  Heradeid.)  we 
find  him  oocnpied  soldy  h»  giving  instmcUon  and 
ia  die  eonpontkm  of  his  worica.  He  is  said  to 
have  died  while  writing  in  the  81st,  or  according 
to  others  the  84th  year  of  his  age,  in  01.  K^H.  1, 
B.C.  347  {Cxcde  Semed.  5;  Senec.  EpiU.  Iviii.  ; 
Neaathes  in  Diog.  Lairt.  iii.  3  ;  Diog.  I^rrt.  v.  ; 
Athen.  v.  p.  57,  &c.).  According  to  ilermippus  ho 
died  at  a  marriage  f^t  (Diog.  La«iru  lii.  3 ;  Au- 
gust de  Cit).  Din,  viiu  2).  TMoea  piohably  aroee 
the  title  of  the  eloge  of  Speusippus — IlAaTSM'of 
ir9fM*iitv«».  Acconling  to  his  last  will  his  nrdea 
lemained  the  piopstty  of  dte  adiool  (Diog;  Laert. 
iii.  43),  and  passed,  considerably  incrrased  by  latev 
additions,  into  the  hands  of  the  Neo-PlatMuat% 
who  kept  as  a  feathal  hk  birth-day  aa  writ  aa  that 
of  Socrates  (Damasc.  ap.  Phot.  '"<"/.  ccxlii.  ;  Por- 
phyr.  ap.  £useb.  Praep,  Eoa»g.  x.  3,  p.  468). 
Auunuaaa  and  strangers  hoeeond  hk  ateaiory  by 
monumeats  (Diog.  Laert  iiL  43  ;  Phavoria.  A.  25). 
Yet  he  had  no  Uck  of  enemies  and  ennan,  and 
the  attacks  which  were  made  upon  him  with  aeoA 
and  ridiflale,  partly  by  contsaipacaiy  caaue  peelib  aa 
Theopompns,  Alexis,  rratiinis  the  yonniri>r,  and 
others  ( I>iog.  Liaurt  in.  2(i,  i.\.c. ;  .\UK-n.  xu  p.  509, 
ii.  p.  59),  partly  hy  one-sided  Socratics,  as  Antie* 
thi  tirn,  PiKLrene*.  and  the  later  Megarics  (Diog. 
Laiirt  iii.  35,  vi.  7,  26,  iL  119;  coiup.  Schleiemia- 
dW%Pfalo«,iLl,pp.l9,188,404,40«;iL2,  pp. 
17,  20),  found  a  loud  echo  among  Epicureans, 
Stoios,  osrtaiu  Peripatetics,  and  later  writers  ei^tr 
ftr  detraction.  Thus  even  Antistheaee  aad  Arie- 
toxenus  (Diog.  Laert,  iii.  35  ;  Athen.  v.  p.  424.  xi« 
p.  507 ;  Mahno,  d$  Aristoxnm,  pp.  14,  73,  91) 
charged  him  wi&  aeamality,  avarice,  aad  syea> 
phancy  (Diog.  Laert  iii.  29 ;  Athen.  xi.  p.  509,  «^ 
xiii.  p.589,  c);  and  others  with  vanity,  ambition, 
and  envy  towards  other  Socratics  (Athcn.  xi.  u. 
507,  d  ;  Diog.  Laert  vi.  3,  7,  24, 26,  34  ;  comp.  A. 
Bockh,  ('otummtat.  Acfi'l.  t(e  Simultale  (pnie  P!iifnnt 
cum  Aeaoj/Zuinte  intercfssisfi^  Ji  r(ur^  Ikrol.  lilll). 
Others  egain  accused  him  of  having  borrowed  tlw 
form  and  substance  of  his  dt>ctrinc  from  earlier 
philosophers,  as  Aristippus,  Antistheues  (Theo* 
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Cf,  ap.  Atheo.  xL  p.  508,  c),  Fntagoras  (Ding. 
ttfiLS7)»  BfSfAmm(Amim  ap.  Diog.  Loert. 
iiL  9,  6lc\  PhiloUuw  (Diog.  L.icrt.  iii.  9).  Httt  :is 
the  latter  acauatian  it  refuted  both  by  the  contra- 
diction which  h  caniea  in  itaelC,  and  by  comparison 
«f  dM  Pytiaginan  doctrine  with  that  of  Plato,  so 
If  the  former,  not  only  by  the  weakneu  of  the 
•ridence  bruiigbt  forward  in  its  faTOur,  but  atill 
sore  by  the  depth  and  purity  of  moral  sentiment, 
irhirh/vi-ith  all  the  marks  of  intenud  tnitll»ian- 
dected  in  the  writings  of  Flato. 

II.  Thk  WRiTiMis  OF  Plato. 

These  writings,  by  a  happy  destiny,  iiare  come 
dB«Bt»««aHn3elft,wte  «  appMntfai  tntoeom- 
Timtivplv  well  pn^scrvcrl,  niid  have  always  been 
admired  aaa  model  of  the  union  of  artistic  nerfieetion 
vilh  pliSoaopUoal  wnttmia  md  dapdi*  Plato  was 
f  y  an  nifans  the  first  to  attempt  the  form  of  dialogiic. 
Zam  the  iiiieatic  had  already  written  in  the  fonn 
ef  qnestioa  andaiiawe-  (Diog.  Laert  iii.  48 ;  eomp. 
Arist.  Elemek,  SopL  10%  Alexamenus  thr  Ti  ian 
■>d  Sophron  in  the  mimes  had  treated  ethical 
■nbjecu  in  the  form  of  dialogue  (Diog.  La&'rt 
Ata.  si.  fk  60&,  K  ;  Olympiod.  p.  78  ; 
ounp.  Hennann  on  Arist.  Poet.  p.  93,  &c.)  ; 
Xenophoa,  Aeschines,  Antisthenes,  Kucleides, 
and  other  Socratics  also  had  made  use  of  the  dia- 
h^cal  form  (Diog.  Lacrt.  passim)  ;  hut  Plato  has 
handied  this  ibrm  not  only  with  greater  maatery 
An  SRjr  na  who  preooded  Um,  Midf  asa  may 
■idt  than  any  one  who  has  coni'-  nftcr  him,  but, 
is  all  probability,  with  the  distinct  intentioa  of 
keeping  by  this  rery  moBM  tnia  to  Aa  admaiii- 
tion  of  Socrates,  not  to  communicate  instruction, 
hat  to  lead  to  the  spontaneous  discovery  of  it 
The  diaioffae  with  him  is  not  merely  a  favoarite 
■MAad  m  dathing  ideal,  kanded  down  from 
othpn^as  haa  Mcenily  been  maintained  (Hennann, 

c.  i.  p.  854%  but  the  mimetic- dramatic  form  of 
it  ii  intended,  while  it  ezrites  and  enchains  the 
attention  of  the  reader,  at  the  same  time  to  give 
him  the  opportunity  and  enable  him  to  place  him- 
MlfiDlbapieaihr'aitaationa  of  Ika  diflinent  in- 
todocnton,  and,  not  unthout  success,  with  them 
to  aaak  and  find.  Bot  with  all  the  adminuion 
vUak  Uram  thafcrt  lua  baan  Mi  §st  tin  disllDcik 
neea  and  liveliness  of  the  representation,  and  tlie 
lieknaM  and  depth  of  the  tbooghta,  it  is  impos- 
Aia  Mi  to  ChI  A»  iUMHf  af  lendering  to 
mtmH  n  diitbct  aceantaf  wkat  is  designed  and 
accomplished  in  any  particular  dialogue,  and  of  its 
connection  with  others.  And  yet  n^^ain  it  can 
kvAy  be  denied  that  each  of  tlio  dialogues  forms 
an  artistically  Kelf-f-ontaincd  whole,  ;uid  at  the 
same  time  a  link  in  a  chain.  That  the  dialogues 
af  FliAa  wm  from  flrit  to  last  not  intended  to  set 
hsfrre  any  one  distinct  assertions  but  to  place  the 
aljaeto  in  their  opposite  points  of  view  (Cic 
JmL  L  ny,ttnSA  appear  atodlbleaaly  to  partisans 
af  tV.f-  m.ire  rnndf-rn  M-cptical  Academy.  Men  who 
took  a  deeper  viaw  endeavooied,  by  separatuig  the 
ttbnaC  Hnda  and  dtona  «f  Aa  dtalegues,  or  by 
arranging  together  those  which  had  a  more  imme- 
diate reference  to  each  other,  to  arrive  at  a  more 
correct  understanding  of  them.  With  reference  to 
tile  first,  some  distinguished  dramatic,  narrative, 
and  mixed  dialotrnes  ( Dio^.  Lai-rt.  iii.  fjO).  others 
investigating  and  instructing  duilogiies,  and  aj^iin 
fBch  as  inveatigated  gymnasticallv  (maieutically 
mftkmtkdif),  and  wgaaimMj  (mdakMHj  or 


asatteptically) ;  as  also  dialogues  which  commtmi- 
eatod  iMtHielien  tiMoralieaUy  (phyneally  or  logi- 

cally),  and  practicallv  (ethically  or  politically). 
(Diog.  LaarU  iiL  4»  ;  Albin.  It^,  128.)  With 
regard  to  ika  laeand  point,  attartion  was  espe- 
cially directed  to  the  dramatic  character  of  the 
dialogues,  and,  according  to  it,  the  Alexandrian 
grammarian  Aristophanes  of  Bysantium  arranged 
a  part  of  tliem  together  in  tnlogiet  (Sophiitoa» 
Politicns,  Cratylus  —  Theactetus,  Euthyphron, 
Apology  —  I'oliieia,  Timacus,  Critias — the  Laws, 
Minos,  Epinomis  —  Odton,  Phaedon,  Letters), 
the  rest  he  left  unarranged,  though  on  what 
grounds  he  was  led  to  do  so  it  is  not  easy  to 
disoavar.  Thmsylna,  ia  the  age  of  Tiberina,  widi 
reference  to  the  above-named  division  into  inves- 
tigating and  instructing  dialogues,  divided  the 
WMa  mnbar  into  tafemlogies,  probably  baeiua 
Plato  had  given  intimation  of  hi»  intention  to  add 
as  a  conclusion  to  the  dialoguea  Tbeaetetus, 
Sophistes,  and  PoKtieaa,  oiw  oiUad  Philosophus 
and  to  the  trilogy  af  tiia  Politoia,  Timaeus,  and 
Critias,  the  Uermocrates  (Plat  Potitie.  p.  267,  a. 
CrUiat^  p.  1U8,  a.  c.).  In  place  of  the  unwritten, 
if  inunded,  Philosopbus,  Thrasylus  adds  to  the 
first  of  the  two  trilogies,  and  as  the  first  member 
of  it,  the  Cratylus  ;  to  the  second,  in  place  of  the 
Hermoemtea,  and  again  as  the  tet  member,  the 
Clitophon.  ( Diofj.  Laert  iii.  56  ;  comp.  Albin.  hao. 
&c  p.  i'id).  Although  this  division  upears  to 
ha«a  Man  ainadf  wmu  in  Vam^  tine  (tb  limg, 
Lii.  vi.  no.  Rip,),  and  has  been  adopted  in  many 
xuanuscripta,  aa  well  aa  in  the  older  editions,  it  ia 
nat  mm  Mllafcelnffj  <han  ^a  othan  wUdl  hava 
been  mentionadt  pnrtly  becaiif^c  it  combines  ge> 
nuine  and  aporiovs  dialogues,  partly  because,  ncg< 
lecting  internal  lefeiences,  it  not  unfrequently 
unites  according  to  mardy  external  considerationa. 
Nor  have  the  more  recent  attempts  of  Samuel 
Petitus  ( A/i*ce//.  ii j.  2),  fciydenhiun  (jijmopsu,  or 
GtmnA  Vietc  of  tk»  WMa  of  Plah,  1^9^  and 
Serranus,  which  connect  theni!?e!ves  more  ar  laai 
with  those  earlier  attempts,  led  to  any  satiaAwtolT 
artangcoMnt  Tat  a*  uw  bnia  af  aD  thaw  d» 
ferent  attempts  there  lies  the  correct  assumption, 
that  the  insight  into  the  purport  and  construction 
af  tke  lepanto  Plaleiiie  dia  lagiiaa  dapanda  iipaii 
our  ascertaininp  the  internal  references  by  which 
they  are  muted  with  each  other.  As  Scbleier- 
maeher,  fSor  the  purpose  of  earr}-ing  out  this  sup- 
position, endeavoured  to  point  out  in  Plato  hinisi  if 
the  lead  in  j;  ideas  which  lay  at  the  foimdation,  and 
by  means  of  them  to  penetrate  to  the  understand- 
ing of  each  of  tlie  dialoguea  and  of  ito  eonnaetioa 
with  the  re«>t,  he  luis  become  the  originator  of  a 
new  era  in  tiiis  branch  of  investigation,  and  might 
witll  gaad  reason  be  termed  by  I.  Bekktf ,  who  haa 
done  so  much  for  the  critical  rostoratinn  of  the 
text,  Piadmii  reitUutor.  bchleiemiacber  starts 
witii  Flatoli  dedarariwB  af  tiM  intnfllcii  j  y  of 

writllll  COmnNnicatirii).  If  he  regarded  this  as 
the  HlelM  fatoga  of  living  colloquy,  because,  not 
being  aUa  to  vnMd  Ito  nondng,  presenting  ittotf 
to  those  wlio  do  understand  as  to  those  who  do 
not,  it  produces  the  futile  belief  of  being  possessed 
of  knowledge  in  tbete  who  do  not  now,  being 
only  adapted  to  remind  the  reader  of  convictiona 
that  have  been  produced  and  seized  in  a  lively  man- 
ner (Plat.  I'haedr.  p.  27n),  and  nevertheless  spent 
a  considerable  part  of  his  long  life  in  the  compadp 
tian  of  wnttan  voriu,  ka  nnat  dflobltMa  htTacea* 
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■vineea  Umtelf  lluit  be  ww  able  to  meet  Aat  deA- 1 

ciency  up  to  a  ci  rtain  point,  to  communicate  to  the 
tools  of  the  readers  with  science  disooorsee  which, 
being  capable  of  refrntenting  their  own  iiMaaiiig  and 
of  standing  in  the  place  of  the  person  who  thus  im- 
planted them,  should  diow  themaelfet  fruitful  (i& 
p.  276,  &c ;  Gomp.  Pntoff.  p.  829,  a.  347,  c.).  The 
indantHidiBg  m  may  of  the  dialognee  of  Plato, 
however,  is  rendered  difficult  hy  this  drcumstance, 
that  a  bingle  dialogue  often  contains  different  in- 
vestigatiooi^  iide  by  sidc^  whieh  appear  to  be  only 
loosoly  connected,  and  an»  eren  obscured  by  one 
auottier ;  and  these  investigationa,  morooTer,  often 
eeem  to  kad  to  no  emMhtieB,  or  even  to  iMoe  in 
contradictions.  We  cannot  possibly  look  upon 
this  peculiarity  as  destitute  of  purpose,  or  the 


xoMlt  of  want  of  skill.  If; 


in-  I  and  baa 


Imd'^rl.  the  only  purpose  which  can  have  been  at 
At  bottom  of  it  must  have  been  to  compel  the 
nadart  duomb  bia  spcmtaneont  participation  in 

tila  iniaaljglitllllll  proposed,  to  discover  their 
eential  point,  to  cnpply  intermediate  members  that 
aie  wanting,  and  in  that  way  himself  to  dtscorer 
the  intended  solution  of  the  apparent  contradic- 
tions. If  the  reader  did  not  succeed  in  quite  under- 
standing the  individual  dialogue  by  itself,  it  was 
intended  that  he  should  seek  the  further  carrying 
oat  of  the  investigations  in  other  dialoinies,  and 
notice  how  what  appeared  the  end  of  one  is  at  the 
•ame  time  to  be  regarded  as  the  beginning  and 
foundation  of  another.  Nevertheless,  according 
to  the  dilTerences  in  the  investigation  and  in  the 
lamptibUity  and  maturity  for  it  to  be  premp* 
poaed  in  the  reader,  tlir  mode  of  conducting  it  and 
tba  oonpoeition  of  the  dialogue  devoted  to  it  would 
nQuIia  to  be  diflbienl*  ochlenmadiv  diitln- 
guifhes  taroi'  series  and  classes  of  dialogues.  In 
the  first  be  considers  that  the  germs  of  dialectic 
and  of  the  doetrine  of  ideas  begin  to  nnfoM  them- 
aalvet  in  all  the  freshness  of  the  first  youthiul 
inspiration,  with  the  fulne?s  of  an  imaginative, 
dramatically  mimetic  reprc^-iilation  ;  in  the  se- 
atod  those  germs  develop  thanitlvaa  farther  by 
means  of  dialectic  investigations  respoctini:  the 
dilferencc  between  common  and  philosophical 
acquaintance  with  things,  respecting  notion  and 
knowknk'e  {S6^a  and  ^nOTiJimi);  in  the  tliird 
they  receive  their  completion  by  means  of  an  ob- 
jectively sdenttfie  woriting  out,  widi  the  separa- 
tion of  ethics  and  physics  (Schleiormacher's  Plato, 
i  1,  EinleUumg^  p.  45,  &C.;  comp.  ii.  2,  p.  142). 
To  suppose  that  Pfarto,  wben  be  eoaipoeed  tlia  fiiat 
of  his  dialogues,  already  had  clearly  before  his  eyes 
in  dietinct  oatiinee  the  whole  Mciee  of  the  rest, 
viA  idl  IdMir  iataraal  lafewneea  and  eooneeting 
linka ;  and  fiuther,  that  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  he  never  varied,  but  needed  only  to  keep  on 
■pinnmg  the  thread  he  had  once  begun,  without 
any  where  taking  it  op  afitailw^aBoh  a  supposi- 
tion would  indeed  Ik*  preposterous,  as  Hermann 
nmarks  against  6chleiL>nnacher  (/.  c.  p.  354.  66). 
~     "  ;  above  referred  to  respecting  the 

■itionand  snccession  of  the  dialogues  of  Plato 
by  no  means  depends  upon  any  such  supposition. 
It  ia  enoogb  to  believe  that  the  faadaaaental  germs 
ef  his  system  early  made  their  appeaianoe  in  the 
nund  of  Phito  in  a  definito  form,  and  attained  to 
their  devdepoient  in  a  natonl  nauuMr  dnongb  tba 
P'twcr  that  resided  in  tliem.  We  need  suppose  in 
the  case  of  Plato  only  what  vomj  be  demonstrated 
in  tba  CMB  of  olliir  gicat  thlnkm  U 


PLATa 

muueru  mnei,  as  uea  vaivoi,  opvnoaa,  fkbibs^ 

Schclling.  Nay,  we  are  not  even  compelled  to 
assume  (wlMt  indeed  is  very  impiobahie)  that  the 
aooeeasion  of  Aa  dialogueo  aeeaidhig  to  their 

internal  references  nm<^\  coindde  with  the  chrono- 
logical order  in  which  they  were  composed.   Wh  \- 
should  not  Plato,  while  he  had  already  commcnceti 
works  of  the  third  class,  have  found  occasion  now 
and  then  to  return  to  the  completion  of  the  dia- 
logues of  the  second,  or  even  of  the  first  daaa  ? 
As  regards,  however,  the  arrangements  in  detail, 
we  will  not  deny  that  Sclilciermacher,  in  the  en- 
deavour to  assign  its  place  to  every  dialogue  ac- 
eording  to  the  pweoppoeed  eaaneetioa  widi  all  tiie 
rest  running  throiJtjh  the  geries,  has  now  and 
sttfiiBred  hioiself  to  be  misled  by  insecuTB 
B  fadnead  partly  to  regard  oob» 
ing  dialogues  from  an  incnrn  ot  or  douVitful  p'lint 
of  view,  partly  to  supply  references  by  means  of 
aiuuuiai  eooiBinaimiiai    m  wv  vw  nawn,  ww 
believe,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  objec- 
tions against  it  that  have  been  made  good,  that  we 
may  adopt  the  principle  of  the  arrangement  and 
the  most  imp(Mrtant  pointo  af  it; 

The  first  series  embraces,  according  to  Schleier- 
macher,  the  larger  dialogues,  Phaedrus,  Prouigoras, 
and  Parmenides,  to  which  the  smaller  ones.  Lvftis, 
Laches,  ('harmides,  and  Kuthyphron  are  to  be  added 
as  supplements.  When  others,  on  the  contrary, 
declare  themadrM  for  a  much  biter  composition  of 
the  Phaednis,  and  Hermann  in  particuLir  (/.  c. 
pp.  ibiiy  373,  &C.)  regards  it  as  the  entrance  pro - 
gnunnia  (p.  544)  written  by  PfaUo  for  the  opening 
of  hie  lehool,  we  will  indeed  admit  that  the  account 
which  makes  that  dialogue  Plato's  first  youthful 
composition  (Diog.  L.  iii.  38  ;  Olympiod.  f9to  Plat 
p.  78)  can  pass  for  nothing  more  than  a  conclusion 
come  to  by  learned  philosophers  or  grammarians 
(though  the  judgments  of  Kuphorion,  Panaetins, 
and  Dicaeaidivi  brought  forward  in  favour  of  the 
opinion  deserve  regard) ;  but  that  the  compass  of 
knowledge  uiid  to  be  found  in  the  dialogue,  and 
the  fulness  and  maturity  of  the  thaigbtpi,  ita  sind- 
larity  to  the  Symposium  and  Menexenus,  the  ac- 
quaintance with  Egyptian  mythology  and  Pytha- 
goMW  philosophy,  btor  indubitable  testimony  to  • 
hiter  composition,  we  cannot  admit ;  but  we  must 
rather  appeal  to  the  fiict  that  the  youthful  Plato, 
even  befbin  \m  bad  tirfled  ^gyp^  and  Magns 
Graecia,  niiuht  easily  have  actinin-d  snrh  an  amount 
of  knowledge  in  Athens,  the  centre  of  all  tba 
nbiloiophieal  lifb  of  that  age  ;  and  Aulbei,  tluii 
what  is  brought  forward  as  evidence  of  th<'  c!:;- 
pass  and  matuiity  of  the  thoughts  is  rather  the 
youthful,  lively  expresaion  of  the  firat  conceptioti 
of  great  ideas  (comp.  Van  Ileusde,  Initia  Ih/ctr, 
Pii/.  i.  p.  197).  With  the  Phaedrus  the  Lysis 
stands  connected  as  a  dialectic  essay  upon  love. 
But  as  the  Phaedrus  contains  the  outlines  of  tba 
peculiar  leading  doctrtivs  of  I'lato  partly  still  as 
forebodings  expressed  in  a  luylhical  iorm.  «.o  the 
Protagoras  is  distinctly  to  be  regarded  .a-,  the 
Socratic  method  in  opposition  to  the  sophistic,  in 
discussions  which  we  might  term  the  Propylaea  of 
the  deetiine  of  aumda.  Tlia  early  compoeidai  of 
this  dialogue  is  n'ssnini  il  cvimi  l>y  the  antagonists 
of  Schkiennacher,  they  only  dispute  on  insufficient 
gnmnda  dtber  Aa  genninenees  of  the  smaller  dia- 
logues  Charmides,  Laches  and  Eulhy[i!iiiin  (see  on 
this  point  Hermann,  p.  443,&c.)«  or  their  connec- 
tion with  the  Proti^goiM,  which  naaifinta  itidf  ia 
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thia,  that  the  former  had  dcmon»tralcd  the  iiuaf- 
ftdeacj  of  the  u^ual  moral  deliuitioiis  in  reference 
to  th*  Utmt  of  virtue  m  eonnected  witk  t«mpe- 
ranc*  (ffanpf^oirvi  ri),  brivory,  and  holine»«,to  which 
the  latter  had  culled  attention  generally.  The 
fnimni  dklogne  Parmoaidei,  en  dit  other  hand, 
vre  cannot  with  Schleieraiacher  regard  t'ither  as  a 
dialectic  exercise,  or  as  one  of  the  earlier 
if  Plitto  (tampk  Ed.  Zattai^  PtaimM§ 
p.  184,  fee),  but  rather  see  onrw^lves  cum- 
fclM  to  aseign  it  a  place  in  the  second  series  of 
tW  rfiikgMi  rf  Phtei  Hw  ibaidatiaii  0rilib 

i-'-rie*  is  formed  by  the  dialoi^oies  Theaetetua,  So- 
iJitttei,  and  Potiticu^  which  have  clearlj  a  mutual 
Btttn  tito  Thaortetos  SeUMonuMlMr 

the  Gorgiaa,  and  the  connection  of  the  two 
is  indubitable,  in  so  fiu  as  they  both  exhibit  the 
caoatant  and  essential  in  opposition  to  the  cbanfe- 
alla  tad.  aontingent,  the  former  in  the  doOMlB  of 

comiizanc*",  the  latter  in  that  of  moral  action  ;  and 
a*  the  Theaetetu»  is  to  be  placed  before  the  So- 
ph istes,  Cmtylus  and  other  dialo^es,  so  is  the 
'Jor-.:la8  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  tlic  I'olitifus, 
i'hiiebus  and  the  Politeia.    Less  certain  u  the 

Euthydemus  and  Cmtylus,  between  the  Theaetetua 
and  bopkiateo.  Tho  Menoa  ae«ns  ntber  ej^cesalj 


tlfations  of  the  Gorgia*  and  those  of  the  Theaetetus, 
ikI  on  tho  ooo  hand  to  boi^  into  view  Uw  di^ 
tbetioB  liiiiMil  ia  tba  latter  iMwtm  oooMt 

MCion  and  tnt  oppmhenaion,  in  its  application  to 
the  idea  of  virtue ;  on  the  other  hand,  by  means  of 
this  distinction  to  bring  nearer  to  its  finid  decision 
the  qaaatioti  respecting  the  esaence  of  the  good,  as 
of  virtue  and  the  posBibility  of  teaching  it.  It 
ot^bt  be  more  dithcuit  toatisigii  to  the  Eutnydemus 
ka^ofiaito  place.  Although  with  the  ridicule  of 
the  empty  {Mlemical  artifices  of  ^-oi^usU  which  is 
oontaiDed  ia  it,  there  are  connected  intimations 
wipartiBf  wiate  dw  ait  «f  tlMoa  who  mimm 
eoodition  at  the  same  time  to  produce  and  to  use 
what  they  produce,  the  dialogue  neverthelcia  should 
fnbMj  be  regarded  as  m  owMtonal  piece.  The 
'  lu-  <  i<  vc^  to  tlje  <«c<.ffint;  art  of  the  sophist, 
deaiiug  in  gianunatical  niceties,  the  image  of  dia- 
laetic  art  whidi  recognisaa  and  finiiioM  wiguage  as 
a  necessary  production  of  the  human  mind.  It 
should,  however,  find  iu  appropriate  place  not 
befurc  the  Sophistes  (whan  Schleiermacher  places 
kX  bat  after  it,  as  the  appBliBB  <tf  dialectic  to 
lani^ge  could  hanlly  U-coine  a  matter  of  inquiry 
uaul  the  nature  of  aial(»:tic  had  been  discussed,  as 
a  4am  in  the  Sophiitoa.  Tha  Kleatic  atnogar, 
when  questioned  by  Socrates  respectiii|,'  the  nature 
and  difftfence  of  the  sophist,  the  statounan  and 
the  philoaopkar  (ApL  |k917),  answers  only  the 
first  two  of  these  questions,  in  the  dialnjfue<i  that 
hear  thftr  names,  and  if  Plato  had  intended  a 
ttirl  aad  sinilariavMligBtieB  respecting  the  nature 
'»f  the  philosopher,  he  has  not  undertaken  the 
tiBTBrdiatf  fulfilmeBtof  bia  design,  bchleiermachw 
iWefim  asamnea  duit  fo  tke  BnqiMt  aad  Pbaedon 
takm  toi^ether  the  model  of  the  philosopher  is 
exhibited  in  the  person  of  Socrates,  in  the  former 
as  he  Uved,  glorified  by  the  panegyric  of  Alci- 
liadca,  and  marked  bgr  the  finietioa,  so  especially 
p»niliar  to  him,  of  love  generating  in  the  beautiful 
(p.  2U6)  ;  in  the  latter  iU  hu  appears  in  death, 
mamm  to  beocone  pure  spirit.  (8ciMaiirmacher*s 
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two  dialogues,  however,  and  their  organization 
as  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  this  u«Mtmp- 
tioat  ia  not  aiu^ether  intolligible.  (Comp.  Her- 
mann, p.  27.)  Rut  as  littK'  should  we,  with 
Ed.  Zeiler  (/.  c.  p.  194,  &c.),  look  for  the  missing 
member  of  the  trilogy,  of  which  we  have  part  in  the 
SophistesandPoliticusin  the  exclusively  dialectical 
Paimenidca.  (Comp.  Hermann,  p.  671,  note  533.) 
Bat  Plato  Blight  the  sooner  have  given  up  the  sepa- 
niti-  exhibition  of  the  philosopher,  partly  inasmuch 
as  the  description  of  him  is  alraadj  mixed  up  with 
tkft  Rpnaaattliaa  oftka  aopUet  and  tiwpeHtieiaa, 
partly  as  the  picture  is  rendered  cniMi-lftc  by 
maana  of  the  Symposium  and  the  Phaedon,  as 
ipbD  tt  the  booka  en  tka  otate.  Meantime  the 
place  which  SchleiemadMr  aasigns  to  thoae  tw» 
dialogues  between  the  Sophistes  and  Philebus  may 
be  regarded  as  amply  justified,  as  even  Hermann 
admits  in  opposition  to  Ast  nd  SodMT  (pp.  8M, 
4(j9,  52(J).  Only  wc  must  reserve  room  at  this 
same  place  for  the  Pmnenides.  In  this  most 
diifictdt  of  the  Platonic  dialogues,  which  has  been 
treated  of  at  length  by  Ed.  Zelier  (/.  c.\  StalllMium 
{PlaUmu  FarmnidM^  cum  IV,  /t&rts  trvlegomf- 
NorwM,  Lipa^  ISM),  Bnmdia  (OawifaKii  €hMk. 
Horn.  J'hUowfJitf/n.  1,  p.  234,  &c  comp.  p.  169, 
noto),  and  others,  we  hnd  on  the  one  hand  the 
aadiaaier  llwdeelriaa  ef  Maai  wUh  the  diflealtiflf 
which  oppohc  themselves  to  it  briefly  discussed, 
on  the  other  hand  a  conaideAbly  more  extended 
atlaaipt  node  to  point  out  in  connection  with  the 
conceptions  considered  in  themselves,  and  in  parti- 
cular with  the  most  universal  of  them,  the  One  and 
Etritttncet  the  contradictions  in  which  the  isolated, 
abotOHt  contempUtion  of  those  conceptiona  involvea 
us ;  manifestly  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
solution  of  thoM^  diliiculties.  In  this  the  Parme- 
nides  is  closely  connected  with  the  Sophistes,  aaA 
miirht  be  placed  immediately  after  the  CratyloBt 
before  the  Symposium  and  Phaedon.  But  that 
thaPhaebaa  ia  to  be  lagndad  at  «be  {maMdiata 
transition  from  the  second,  dialectical,  scries  of 
dialflgties  to  the  third,  iSfhleiermachef  has  incon- 
troteftiUj  abomi  {  nd  iht  aaaallar  dbdogues, 
which  as  regards  their  contents  and  form  are  related 
to  those  of  the  serand  series,  in  so  £ar  as  they  an 
not  baniaked  aa  spnriona  into  the  appendix,  shonU 
be  ranked  with  them  as  occasional  treatises.  In 
the  third  series  the  order  for  the  hooks  on  the  state 
(Politeia),  the  Timaeus  and  the  Critias,  has  been 
expr^y  marked  by  Pltto  himself^  and  vitit  tba 
ixioks  on  the  state  those  oD  the  lam  coancct  tkan> 
selves  as  a  supplement. 

Ast,  thougk  tiwMighout  pdemically  oppeaad  to 
Schleicrmacher,  sees  himself  compelled  in  the  main 
to  recognise  the  threefold  divisioa  made  by  the 
latter,  aa  ka  diidaMiibea  8aentie  dialogaea,  in 
(tic  ana  dramatic  prevail  (f 


which  the  poetic 

Phaedrus,  Ooigiaa  and  Phaedonk  dialactja^  din* 
logues  (Theaetataa,  Bopkiatoa,  Pmaua  and  Cia- 

tvlus),  and  purely  scientific,  or  Socratico- Platonic 
diaiognea  (Philebus,  Symposium,  P<diteia,  Timaeua 
andCritiaa.  (P/atoMjCeftM  wsdSMrj^Leipaig, 
1816.)  Rut  through  this  new  conception  and  de- 
signation of  the  first  series,  and  by  addinu,  in  the 
separation  of  the  second  and  third  series,  an  external 
ground  of  division  to  the  internal  OM^  ka  haa  kaan 
brou'fjht  to  unsteady  and  arbitrary  assumptions 
which  leave  out  of  consideration  the  internal  refe- 
rences Sadiar^  attempt  to  iHibllik  ia  phaa  «f 
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nection  a  purely  chronological  arrangement,  d»- 
IMDdiiigoii  the  liBM  e£  their  eompMitioii  (Uebtr 
Pinions  Sdirifien^  Miinchen,  18*20),  has  bfcn 
followed  bjr  no  retolta  that  can  in  any  d^ree  be 
daptndad  oa,  «■  the  date  rf  Oe  ewpfliilleii  can  bt 
approximately  clf'tcmiined  means  of  the  ana- 
chronisms (offence*  againnt  the  time  in  which  they 
are  suppoaeid  to  tako  place)  contained  in  then  m 
but  a  few  dialogues  as  compared  with  the  gvaatl^ 
preponderating  number  of  those  in  which  be  bat 
assigned  it  from  mere  opinion.  K.  F.  Hermann's 
andertaking,  in  the  abacnce  of  defiaila  aaEimal 
•tatement-i,  to  restore  a  chronoloeical  armnirement 
of  the  dialogues  according  to  traces  and  marks 
fiBonded  in  facts,  with  hirtoiieal  cimunspection  and 
criticism,  and  in  doing  so  at  the  same  time  to 
sketch  a  &ithful  picture  of  the  pro^M  of  the 
nrnlal  life  aad  daidoywnt  ef  tha  wirter  ef  thm, 

is  consi(1(>niWy  more  worth  nntirc.  (Geschicktt  nnd 
iSjf$tem  der  PlaloHuchen  PhiiosopUe.  later  Theil, 
Heidelbeig,  1 839,  p.  368,  &c.)  In  iIm  flrat  period, 
according  to  him,  Plato's  Socrates  betrays  no  other 
view  of  life,  or  scientihc  conceptiim,  than  such  as 
we  become  acquainted  with  in  tiie  Uetorioal  So- 
ctatea  out  of  Xenophon  and  other  unsospiciotts 
witnesses  (Ilippias,  Ion,  Alcibiades  I.,  Charmides, 
I.y^i!,,  Laches,  Protagoras,  and  Kuthydemus). 
Then,  immediately  after  the  death  of  Soooln,  IM 
Aj)oln<Ty,  Criton,  f  iorpias,  Kuthyphron,  Menon,  and 
Hippuis  Major  belong  to  a  transition  step.  In  the 
aaoond,  or  liegaria  paried  of  davelapnient  dialectic 
makes  its  appearance  as  the  true  technic  of  phi- 
losophy, and  the  ideas  as  ita  proper  objects  (Crar 
lyhM,TlMaeiefiiti  8opbiilee,PiBnti8m,  PlMMBAdea)t 
Lastly  in  the  thin!  pcrind  the  system  itself  is 
exhibited  (Pbaedrus,  Menexenua,  Symposium, 
naedo,  PUIebaa,  Politeia,  Timaena,  Critaia,  and 
the  Laws).  But  although  Hermann  has  laboured 
to  eHtal)li>h  his  assumptions  with  a  great  expendi- 
ture ut  acuteness  and  learning,  he  has  not  attained 
10  reeoha  that  can  in  any  de^rae  stand  the  test  of 
enunination.  For  the  assumptions  that  Plato  in  the 
flrrt  period  contined  himself  to  an  analytic  treat- 
ment of  ideaa,  in  a  atrictly  Socratic  manner,  and 
did  not  attain  to  a  scientific  indepentlciue  till 
he  did  so  through  hit  removal  to  Mesara,  nor  to  an 
aeepudntanee  nwi  ib»  Pytbagecean  pUloMphy,  and 
80  to  the  complete  development  of  his  dialectic  and 
doctrine  of  ideas,  till  he  did  to  throiwh  hit  traTelt, 
-4w  theee  aeeamprtent  all  that  can  bemadeet  ia, 
tbat  in  a  number  of  the  dialogucH  the  j  (  nliar  foa- 
tnm  of  the  PUtonic  dialectic  and  doctrine  of  ideas 
do  not  at  yet  make  their  appearance  li  a  decided 
form.  But  on  the  one  hand  Hermann  rankt  in 
tliat  class  dialogues  snch  as  the  Euthydemus,  Menon, 
and  Goi^ioA,  in  which  references  to  dialectic  and 
the  doctrine  of  ideas  can  scarcdy  feU  to  be  reco^ 
nisod  ;  on  the  othfr  it  is  not  ea«y  to  m*  why  Plato, 
even  after  he  had  laid  down  in  his  own  mind  tlie 
oadinea  af  bit  dialedie  and  deetrineer  idcaa,  Aaald 
not  now  and  then,  according  to  the  separate  re- 
quircmentt  of  the  subiect  in  hand,  as  in  the  Pro- 
tagorat  and  the  oaaHer  dtalegaea  whfch  oonneet 

themselves  with  it,  have  looked  away  from  them, 
and  transported  himself  back  again  completely  to 
Uie  Soentk  pofait  of  tiew.  Tben  again,  in  Her* 
mann's  mode  of  treating  the  subject,  dialoijucs 
which  stand  in  the  closest  relation  to  each  other,  as 
the  Gorgios  and  Theaetetut,  the  Enthydemnt  nnd 
Theaetetus,  are  severed  from  each  other,  nnd 
aa«|^  ta  diSmt  peiiode ;  while  the  Phaedoo, 
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the  Symposium  and  the  Philebut  are 
ftem  tlie  SepbiMea  aad  Mitian,  willi  wl 

are  much  more  closely  connf»cted  than  with  the 
delineatire  worlui  the  Politeia,  Timaent^  Ao. 
(Gemp.  Bnadfc,  OuMit  4r  OriMA  MS- 

nnscAen  Philofo/Jiie^  I'ulffk  194«  dtau) 

Lattly,at  regards  the  gemrinenete  of  the  writings 
e£  Pbto,  we  cannot,  indeed,  regard  the  investiga- 
tfama  00  the  subject  as  bcoogbt  to  a  definitiva  coai* 

elusion,  though  we  may  consider  ourselve^t  con- 
vinced that  only  a  few  occasional  pieces,  or  dfiineA- 
tions  of  Sociaiic  conversations,  are  open  to  dovbts 
of  any  importance,  not  those  dialoirnes  which  are  to 
be  regarded  as  the  larger,  essenuai  members  of  the 
system.   Even  if  tbeae  in  part  wen  fint  pabdahed 
by  disciples  of  Plato,  as  by  Hermodonis  (who  haa 
been  accused  of  smuggling  in  spurious  works  onJ^ 
thiwii^  a  lalwiadeiilanding  of  a  passa^  in  Ciecm, 
a<!  Att.  xiii.  21),  and       Philippiis  t!,.-  f  )piintian  ; 
and  though,  further,  little  can  be  built  up<m  th« 
eeaanaaBen  affiwded  by  thalr  bafiug  been  veeeivad 
into  the  trilogies  of  the  grammarian  Anstophanea^ 
the  authenticity  of  the  most  important  of  them  is  de> 
taonatiated  by  die  testinioniee  of  Aristotle  and  sotne 
other  incontrovertible  authorities  (the  former  will 
be  found  carefully  collected  in  Zeller's  Platonischa 
Stttdkn^  p.  201,  dtc.    Respecting  the  latter  comp. 
Heanann,  Le.  Ip,  410,  &c.).  Notwithstanding 
these  testimonies,  the  Parmenidcs,  Sophistea,  ana 
Politicus  (by  Sochcr,  ^c.  p.  280,  &&;  see  on  Um 
other  hand  Hermann,  iL&  p.  506,  sie.  57ft»  nets 
131),  nnd  the  Menon  (by  Ast,  p.  390,  ^-c;  vc<»  in 
reply  Hermann,  a  482,  dtc),  have  been  asaailed  on 
exeeedfaigiy  towuton grwmde ;  ^beobantlin 
I^aws  in  a  manner  mncli  more  deserving  of  attenQsQ 
(especially  by  Zeller,  L  c  1 — 115  ;  but  eomp.  Hei^ 
naan,  p.  547)  ;  but  yet  avm  A»  kMer  an  witk 
preponderating  probability  to  be  regarded  at  ge» 
nuine.    On  the  other  hand  the  Epinomit  is  pro- 
bably to  be  assigned  to  a  disciple  of  Plato  (cotnp. 
Hermann,  p.  4lU.  22),  the  Minos  and  Hipparchus 
to  a  Socratic  (A.  Bockh,  in  Pinion ts  Minocn  qui 
vulgo  fertur^  p.  9,  undertakes  to  make  good  the 
ebma  af  Simon  to  them).    The  second  Alcibiadea 
was  attributed  by  ancient  critics  to  Xenophon 
(Athen.  xi  p.  50(i,  c.).    The  Anterastae  and  Cli- 
tophen  anprahaUy  er  asadi  lal»  arigfai(iea  H«r> 
mami.  p.  420,  A:c.  425,  5cc.).    The  Platonic  letters 
were  composed  at  different  periods  ;  the  oldest  of 
tbem,  Ibe  tevenUi  aid  eighth,  probably  by  disciples 
of  Plato  (Hermann,  p.  420,  dK.).    The  dial<'..'ii,  s 
Demodocus,  ^syphua,  Eiyzias,  Axiochus,  and  thota 
on  |ttitiee  and  virtne,  were  with  good  reaton  tn> 
garded  by  ancient  critics  as  spurious,  and  with 
them  may  be  associated  the  Hipparchus,  Theaires, 
and  the  Definitions.    The  genuineness  of  the  tir^t 
Alcibiadea  teemt  doubtful,  though  Hermann  defends 
it  (p.  439,  Ac).  The  smaller  Hippias,  the  Ion,  and 
the  Menexentis,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are 
allowed  by  ArittetIe,bBt  assailed  by  Schleiermadier 
(i.  2,  p.  295,  ii.  3,  p.  367,  Ac.)  and  Ast  (p.  303, 
&c  448),  mi{^t  veir  vrdl  maintain  their  ground 

eecawpnai eempeaniena w vwm»  itaxeiianwina 
thorough  criticism  of  these  dialogues  in  more  recent 
timet,  Stallbaum  in  particular,  in  the  prefaces  to 
hh  etfdena,  and  Hetmann  (p.  3(iG,  &c  400,  &c), 
have  rendered  important  services. 

However  gieundlets  may  be  the  Neo-platonie 
assumption  of  a  secret  doctrine,  of  which  not  even 
the  passages  brought  forward  out  of  the  insititiout 
Pktonic  letlen  (vii.  p.  841,  a,  iL  p.  314,  c^) 
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Kit eridcnoe  (camp.  Hermann, Lmt  544, 744,  nota 
755).  the  verbal  lecturea  of  Plato  certainly  did 
con'jiia  aa  ertenaion  and  partial  attention  of  the 
ijixtrines  discussed  in  the  dialogaea,  with  nn  np- 
uoach  to  the  number-theory  of  the  Pythagoreans  ; 
Mr  ft*  thi&  we  thould  pmhably  refer  the  unwritten 
auamptiona^  (iypa<pa  So-y/xara),  and  perhaps  r1»o 
tiw  diviaioDa  (6uup€ff«is)^  which  Aristotle  mentions 
ir.  t,  ilk  SimpL  f.  137,  de  GateraL  «l  Cor- 
»^&3;  ib.  Job.  Pbilop.  f.  50;  Diog.  Lai-rt 
WL  Wfy    iii*  leauie*  on  the  doctrine  of  the  good, 
jldrtidik  HetMUdaa  PlniticMi  woA  BeatfteiM, 
liiaoted  d  r.v n,  and  from  tho  notes  of  Aristotle 
MM  valuable  fcaomeait  hare  come  down  to  us 
(Ariat  4*  Amkma^A.  9  ;  iK SinpL «t Jeh.  Fbilop. ; 
Ariitox.  Ifiirnnffiioa,  ii.  p.  30  ;  comp.  BimkHs,  d» 
Ferxhti*  AriMtoldu  Ltbris,  p.  S,  ^  ;  and  Trande- 
lenUur^,  Piatomis  de  Ideit  tt  Nwmem  Doekim)^ 
Hm  iUktotelic  moDograi^y  on  ideas  ^'aa  ■!■»  «t 
W«t  in  part  drawn  from  lectures  of  Plato,  or  con- 
versations with  him.    (Anstot.  Metaph.  i.  9.  p. 
tN,  li.  II,  &c  ;  ib.  Alex.  Aphrod.  in  &AoL  im 

IIL  Tn  FnuMonnr  op  PLAxa 

The  attempt  to  combine  poetry  and  philosophy 
(the  two  fundamental  tendencies  of  the  Oreek 
Bind),  grvw  t»  Ike  PliiHde  dUogwa  •  «knB» 
which  iiTesistibly  attracts  iis.  though  we  may  have 
Iwft  •  defident  oonprehention  of  their  aubjeci- 
MNv.  ftnn  dM  gp— teal  of  Hw  Qndm  poets 
are  censured  by  Plato,  not  without  sonio  dcgn-e  of 
poaiflp  aad  partiality,  for  their  want  of  clear  ideaa, 
•■4  of  tnw  inaight  (de  Rep.  iii.  p^  387,  a.,  il  p.  877, 
X.  pp.  597«  Ok,  605,  L,  608,  a.,  v.  p.  476,  b.,  479, 
472.  d.,  vi.  p.  507,  a.,  de  Leg.  iv,  p.  719,  c,  Gitrg, 
p.  aOl,  b.).  Art  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  capacity 
ef  creating  a  whole  that  is  inspired  by  an  inviaibto 
order  (/'AiM.  pp.  'H,  'tl.Phtwdr.  p.  "264,  d.);  its 
aim,  to  guide  the  iiuman  aoul  {Phaedr.  pp.  2t>],  a. 
JJ7,  e.  278,  a.,  de  licp.  x.  y.  '  ('">,  c.).  11m  living, 
Bnomscioiialy-creativc  impulse  of  the  poet,  when 
purified  by  Kieooe,  thouid,  on  its  part,  bring  this  to 
•  M  4«vdopMil.  Caoyinf  A»8oaBliedialogM 
to  greater  perft-ctinn.  Plato  endeavours  to  draw  his 
haaraia,  bf  means  of  a  dxamatac  intaitioOf  into  the 
drab  9i  faimtigiriBH  }  to  Wqg  tM,  by  the 
spur  of  irony,  to  a  consciousness  either  of  know- 
ledge or  of  ignwuoe  ;  by  naUM  of  myths,  partly 
to  waken  ap  the  spirit  or  Mifttte  inquiry,  partly 
to  sAptaas  hopes  and  anticipations  which  science 
is  not  ret  able  to  confirm.  (See  Alb.  Jahn,  Ditter- 
tatio  PlaUmka  qua  turn  de  Oammt  et  Nahtra  Mytkth 
fum  PkUomieorum  dujmtatnr,  turn  Mytkma  de  A  mvris 
Oliu  Sorte  ei  Ittdulc  <  TjJi<<ifur.    Boniac,  1!!. "'>!'.) 

Plato,  like  Socraio,  v.;is  [n-nctrated  with  the 
that  wisdom  i.s  thr  a!;nl>ute  of  the  tiodhead, 
ikit  philosophy,  springing  from  the  impulse  to 
Awcr,  is  the  necessity  of  the  intellectual  man,  and 
the  gteatoat  ef  the  goods  in  whidi  he  partieipBtaa 
{Pfuudr.  p.  278,  d.,  Lytis,  p.  218,  a.,  Apolog.  p.  23, 
TimieLif,  15^d^  ^mios;  p.  204,  a.,  rH>s.p.  47,a.). 
WhMi«M«»  aim  thaWhinm  wiA  tht  in- 
tMuity  of  n  lover,  6he  becomes  the  true  consecra- 
tfoD  and  puritication  of  the  soul  (/'Aocdr.  pti  60,  e., 
j^Mp.  p.  21 8,  h.),  adapted  to  MiMfinB  Wiaight- 
Bie  to  the  tme  dxy  (db  Hip.  vii.  p. 521,d.  vi  p.  485, 
k.).  An  approach  to  wisdom,  however,  ptesapposcs 
aa  Ofiginal  eomtnanion  with  Being^  truly  so  called  ; 
Md  ttis  eHBanmion  again  presupposes  the  divine 
— —atliiirtility  tC  tka  tp«l,  ad  tk*  iapalM 


to  become  IUb$  the  £tennL  Tbui  impnlM  ia  tlw 
bro  wUdt  yn— Ito  In  TVvth,  and  1m  develop- 
ment of  it  u  termed  Dialectie$.  The  hints  re- 
specting the  constitution  of  the  soul,  as  independent 
of  the  body  ;  respecting  its  higher  and  lower  na- 
ture ;  respecting  the  mode  of  apprehension  of  the 
former,  and  its  oViject*,  the  eternal  and  the  self- 
existent  ;  respecting  its  corporisation,  and  its 
longing  by  purification  to  rain  iladf  again  to 
its  higher  existence  :  these  hints,  clothed  in  th« 
form  of  mythua  {^Pkiudr.  p.  245,  c),  are  foliowud 
up  in  ^e  PkmJnm  by  pnegyrito  en  tiw  hf  «f 
beauty,  and  disctis^inns  on  dialectics  (pp.  251  — 
255),  here  iwderbtood  more  immediately  as  the 
aft  «f  dfaeoming  (pp.  M5,  d.  S6«,  K  969,  •.), 
Out  of  the  philosophical  impulse  which  is  developed 
by  DiaUetMM  not  only  correct  knowledge,  but  also 
cut  red  action  springs  forth.  Socrates*  doctrine  in- 
specting the  nnity  of  virtue,  and  that  it  consists  in 
tme,  vigorous,  and  practical  knowledge  ;  that  this 
knowledge,  however,  lying  beyond  sensuous  per- 
ception and  experience,  is  rooted  in  sdf«onaeioMi> 
ness  and  has  perfect  hrippinew  (as  the  inward  har- 
mony of  the  soul)  for  lU  inevitable  conseqoence 
this  doctrine  ii  intended  to  bo  aaC  forth  in  a  pffo- 
lirainary  manner  in  the  Proti;»oras  and  the  smaller 
dialogues  attached  to  iL  They  are  designed,  there- 
■BOBi  SO  OTMnoa  n  mniaanon  wt  ohmb,  wj  vna 
n^ftitatioii  of  tl;p  common  views  that  were  enter- 
tained of  morals  and  of  virtue.  For  although  not 
evon  tto  wda  ottdeo  and  pbjrrito  oennr  in  Plato 
(to  say  nothing  of  any  independent  delineation  of 
the  one  or  the  other  of  these  sciences),  and  even  dia- 
lectics are  not  treated  of  as  a  distinct  and  scjiurate 
pnmaoe,  yet  he  must  rightly  be  regarded  as  the 
originator  of  the  threefold  division  of  philosophy 
(Aristocles,  ap.  Euseb.  Pracp.  J-'v.  xi.  33  ;  conip. 
Aristot.  Top.  i.  14,  Anal.  Post.  i.  33^  inaHnueh  aa 
he  had  before  him  the  decided  object  to  develop 
the  Socratic  method  into  a  scientific  system  of  dia- 
lectics, that  should  svpplj  the  grounds  of  our 
knowledjje  as  well  as  of  our  moral  action  (physics 
and  ethics),  and  therefore  separates  the  general 
ittveatigBtfoaa  m  iBMmhdga  and  iindowlaiidl^g^ 
at  least  relatively,  from  tho»o  which  refer  to 
physics  and  ethics.  Accordingly,  the  Tbeaetetns, 
8ophiitea,I'lineridM,  and  Cnrtjms,  are  principally 
dialectical  ;  th(^  Pn'tagoras  fior^ias  Politicus,  Phi- 
lebus,  and  the  Politics,  principally  ethical  i  while 
the  Timaeoi  ie  exchMhely  nhysieaL  Pkto^  dia- 
lectics and  ethica,  hownfnr,>iW  hoittmow  wtteaaa- 
ful  than  his  physics. 

The  question,  Wltat  is  knowledge,"  had  been 
brought  forvrard  mon  and  more  definitolyt  In  pan* 
portion  as  the  development  of  philosophy  generally 
advanced.  Lach  oi  the  three  main  branches  of  the 
ancient  philosophy,  when  at  their  culminating  point, 
had  made  a  trial  at  the  solntif  ii  of  that  question,  and 
considered  themselves  bound  to  penetrate  beneath 
the  pbenotoanal  aoiMOoftfto  Mhotfonaand  per- 
ceptions. Heracleitus,  for  example,  in  ord'-r  to 
gain  a  infficient  ground  for  the  common 
or,  aa  «•  ihmdd  say,  for  tito  anhenally  admitted, 
though  in  contradiction  to  his  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  an  eternal  generation,  postolalea  a  worid- 
eonMsoanesa;  PfenDonidea  beUered  tiiat  bo  bad 
discoTered  knowledge  in  the  identity  of  simple, 
unchangeable  Being^  and  thought ;  Philolaiis,  and 
with  him  the  flower  of  the  Pythagoreans  genexally, 
in  the  consciousness  we  bsva  of  the  unchaagHMO 

iditi— oof  nantbg  and  m«niiiii  Wbn^lmrtfM^ 
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the  conflict  of  these  priiiciplea,  each  of  them  unte*  I 
aiiU0  in  its  own  one-«idedne«,  iMid  called  fiicth  the  | 

ROphists,  and  these  had  cither  denied  knowled^ 
altogether,  or  reeolved  it  into  the  mere  opinion  of  | 
mmentary  afiecdon,  Soemin  wu  obliged  above  { 
all  things  to  show,  ih.it  there  was  a  kno«'ledt;e  in- 
dependent  of  the  dumget  of  our  Mnmoiu  adiectiona, 
oa  tint  dda  kiwwle^  is  aetaallj  tnui.  in  oar 
{■alienable  consciousness  respecting  moral  require- 
ments, and  respecting  the  divinity,  in  conecientiotti 
aelf-intellcction.  To  develope  this  by  indaction  ficom 
partieolar  manifestations  of  the  moral  and  nligjmis 
sense,  and  to  establish  it,  by  ine-ins  of  definition,  in 
a  comprehensible  form, — that  is,  in  its  generality, — 
such  was  the  point  to  wlueh  hiaattaBtMalMdaidnly 
to  be  directeci.  Plato,  on  the  contrary,  was  con- 
strained to  view  the  question  relating  to  the  essence 
and  the  material  of  our  knowledge,  as  well  of  that 
which  develops  itself  for  it*  own  sake,  as  of  that 
which  breaks  out  into  action,— of  the  theoretical  as 
traU  as  flC  the  piMtffld,  awfv  ^MMr«%,  nid  Is  direct 
his  efTorts,  therefore,  to  the  mvestigntion  of  its  va- 
xiotu  ibims.  In  so  dmag  he  became  the  originator 
of  die  sdoMa  of  knowMge, — of  dialeetiea.  No 
one  Ix'forc  hira  had  gained  an  equally  clear  percep- 
tion of  the  subjective  and  objective  elements  of  our 
knowledge  ;  no  one  of  the  theorelkal  and  the  pmc- 
tkal  iids of  it ;  and  no  one  bcfwe  him  hidMliPVled 
to  disrnvpr  its  forms  and  its  laws. 

The  doctrine  of  llenicleitus,  if  we  set  aside  the  pos- 
tolate  of  a  nniversal  world-consciousness,  had  been 
weakened  down  to  the  idea  that  kimwledpt*  ismn- 
fined  to  the  consciousness  of  the  momeulary  oiiec- 
tion  which  proceeds  from  the  meeting  of  the  motion 
of  the  subject  with  that  of  the  object  ;  that  each  of 
these  aticctions  is  equally  true,  but  that  each,  on 
aecoonlof  tiMinesmntciiaiigocf  tiianwliottSiWMt 
be  ft  different  one.  With  this  idea  that  of  the 
atomistic  theory  coincided,  inasmuch  as  it  was  only 
by  meoui  of  at^tmry  hypotheses  that  the  kttv 
could  get  over  the  coiiM.iousnej'S  of  ever-clianging 
sensuous  affections.  In  order  to  refute  this  idea 
from  iu  very  foundation,  once  for  all,  Plato*i 
Theaetetus  si'ts  forth  with  great  acutcne&s  tlie  doc- 
trine of  eternal  [reiu-ration,  and  the  n^sults  which 
Protagoras  iiad  drawn  from  it  (p.  153,  &c.)  ;  he 
MBSnnces  the  apparent,  hot  by  no  means  decisive 
grounds,  which  lieagain'st  it  /"p.  Lw,  e.  Sec.)  ;  but 
then  demonstrates  that  I'roUigoras  nui5t  regard  his 
own  wnrtion  as  at  once  tnie  and  false  ;  that  he 
■nsi  IMMNtSOS  and  give  up  all  determinations  re- 
■BSetinff  fbttiritj,  and  consequently  respecting  uti- 
mj  i  uat  eoatinnity  of  laotaim  hdng  ptseopposed, 

no  perception  whatever  could  he  attained  ;  and  that 
the  comparison  aud  combination  of  the  emotions 
or  perceptions  presuppoeec  a  tiiinkim  fiMldty  pe- 
culiar to  the  soul  (reflection),  distinct  firom  mere 
feelij^  (pp.  171»  6ac  179,  lal— 184).  The  man 
who  aetamwlsdges  thii,if  ha  itill  will  iMiriiwiiiice 
amsoalism.  yet  will  be  inclined  from  his  sense-per- 
ceptions to  deduce  recollection  ;  from  it,  concep- 
tion ;  frt>m  conception,  when  it  acquires  firmness, 
knowledge  (itedb^ |u  M» «.)  $  and  to  designate 
the  latter  as  correct  conc«>ption  ;  altliou;rh  he  will 
not  be  in  a  condition  to  render  any  account  of  the 
fiss  of  ineomet  fnnMptians,  or  of  the  diSwoMa 
bstwecn  t!in<,i"  and  correct  ones,  unless  he  presup- 
poses a  knowledge  that  lies,  not  merely  beyond 
eoaesptkm  genenUy,  hot  even  beyond  comet  con- 
ception, and  that  carries  with  it  its  own  evidence 
{l^ktaet.  p.  187>    lie  will  alio  be  obhged  to  givo 


I  up  the  assertion,  that  knowledge  consists  in  r^bt 
concopCioii,  vnitsd  with  diwoorw  ct  ozpfautttioii  • 

for  even  thus  an  absolutely  certain  knowledjrc  will 
Ite  presupposed  as  the  rule  or  chteiion  of  the  ex- 
I  planatlon,  whals««r  waj  bs  lis  aors  awunite 

definition  (p.  200,  c.  &.C.).  Although,  thercrire, 
Plato  omciudes  the  diakgae  with  the  declam> 
tioQ  that  ht  has  net  ssoessdiid  in  bringing  €bB  idea 

of  knowledge  into  perfect  clearness  (p.  2l0,a.),  but 
that  it  must  be  something  which  excludes  aU  cbange- 
ableness,  something  which  is  its  own  gtmrantee, 
simple,  uniform,  iiidi visible  (p.  205,  OvSOIVpb  903^ 
d.),  and  not  to  be  reached  iu  the  science  of  num- 
bers (p.  195,  d.) :  of  this  the  reader,  as  he  spoiiLa- 
neously  reproduces  the  investigation,  was  intended 
to  convince  himself  (comp.  Chunniil.  p.  1  GfJ,  c.  1  fJl*, 
c,  SophisL  p.  220,  c.).  That  knowledge,  however, 
grounded  on  and  sustained  by  logical  infer^eaca 
(oir^f  KoyuTfii^^  Meno,  p.  98,  a.,  iv,  p, 

431,  c),  should  vacifv  itself  through  the  medium  of 
true  ideas  (nskf.  51,  «.,dbApw«Lpw  64,  d.),  on 
only  1m?  considered  as  the  more  perfect  determina- 
tion of  the  conclniion  to  which  ho  had  coma  ia  the 
Thesetetaa. 

But  before  PI  ito  could  pass  on  to  his  inve^itign- 
tions  respecting  the  modes  of  deToUmnent  and  the 
/ormi  of  knomedge,  he  was  ohUged  to  ondortaka 

to  determine  the  objtei*  of  knowledge,  and  to 

grasp  that  knowledge  in  its  objective  phase.  To 
accomplish  this  was  the  purpcMo  of  the  Sopliist^s, 
which  immediatelf  attschea  itself  to  thsTheaetetusr 
and  obviou'^ly  preMjppoees  its  conclusions.  In  tho 
latter  dialogue  it  h^id  already  been  intimated  that 
knowiodife  can  only  take  place  in  reference  to  rod 
existence  ( Th  art.  p. 206,  e.  and  20 1,  a.).  This  was 
also  the  doctrine  of  the  Eleatics,  who  neverthelesa 
had  dednesd  dio  iaeo«ditional  unity  and  onchango- 
al)!eiies«  of  thr>  existent,  from  the  inconceivableness 
of  the  non^xM^B^   li^  howevw^  non-existence  ia 

conception,  be  so  likewise.  F'irst  of  all,  therefore, 
the  non-oxistoot  was  to  be  diicttseed,  and  shown  to 
have,  in  soma  sort,  an  eriitsnes,  whfls  to  tfds  end 

existence  itself  had  to  be  defined. 

In  the  prinml  substance,  perpettially  undergoing 
a  process  of  transformation,  which  was  assumed  by 
the  Ionian  physiologiata,  the  existent,  whsthcr 
nnd<'^^fond  as  duality,  trinity,  nr  plurality,  rarmot 
laid  place  (p.  242,  d.)  ;  but  :i»  little  can  it  (with  the 
BIsancs)  be  even  so  much  as  conceived  in  thsn^ht 
as  something  absolutely  single  and  one,  without  any 
multiplicity  (p.  244,  b.  &c).  Such  a  thi^g  would 
rather  afnn  cdndda  witli  Nan  arist— ».  For  » 
multiplicity  even  in  appearance  only  to  be  ad- 
milted,  a  multiformity  of  the  existent  must  be 
aetawwledged  (p.  245,  e.  d.).  Maatftid  — 4"*trff% 
however,  cannot  be  a  bare  multiformity  of  the 
tangible  and  corporeal  (p.  246,  a.  LL  nor  jst 
a  plurality  of  intelligible  incorpoTCai  Bmmbos* 
(Ideas),  which  have  no  shan'  either  in  Action  or  in 
Passion,  as  Euclid  and  his  school  probably  taught ; 
since  so  conceived  they  would  be  destitote  of  aay 
intlucnce  on  the  world  of  the  changeable,  and  woold 
indeed  themselvaa  sntisB^  abide  eur  cogBisiBn 
(p.  248,  a.  f.). 

Butaa  in  ueThsaslBtns,  the  inconceivnbleness  of 
an  eternal  genemtinn,  without  anything  f>t.'tble,  had 
been  the  result  arrived  at  (comp.  Suyki^.  p.  249, 
b.),  so  in  the  Sophistes  the  opposite  idea  is  disposed 
of,  namely,  that  the  absolutely  unchangeable  ex- 
istence alene  xealiy  is,  and  that  all  change  is  mere 
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'lymiKft  Plato  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  un* 
iatdM  lUl  taak, — to  |nd  a  Beimg  instead  of  a 
Bectmatp^  and  vice  versa,  and  then  to  i»how  how 
tW  mmiffrH  rriitfmrtri  stand  in  relation  to  each 
dko;  md  to  dbe  ^hngeMtt  L  0.  to  phenomena. 
Fiiitence,  Plato  concludes,  can  of  itself  cntisist 
MiUier  in  Aest  nor  in  Motion,  yet  still  can  ahare 
iabotikt«>ittMklitt  wdprocdtwimwirity  (p.  250, 
a.  Ac). 

fiat  €eitun  ideas  absolute^  exdnde  one  an- 
•dcc,  M  mt,  for  example,  exdsdoo  netlda,  and 
■Maeis  difierence.  What  ideas,  then,  are  capable 
af  hthg  nnited  with  each  other,  and  ivhat  are 
M  fo,  it  is  the  part  of  science  {diaUettei)  to  decide 
(pL'2j'2,e.).  By  the  discussion  of  tbo  ralatioii 
\hkh  the  idpan  of  rest  and  motion,  of  sameness 
&nd  dttlereoce,  hold  to  each  otiier,  it  is  explained 
liov  motion  can  be  the  same,  and  not  the  same, 
hov  it  can  be  thought  of  as  ho'mjx  and  yet  not 
bong ;  eoosoquently,  how  the  nou-existent  denotes 
mtf  dMwnUisM  of  existence,  not  tke  liaie  ntgeh 
fmofit  (p.  256,  d.  &c.)-  That  existence  is  not 
at  vsnaooe  witk  teopiny,  and  that  the  latter  is 
Ml  eeaerivablo  apart  ftom  the  Ibnaar,  Plato 
in  the  ca».e  of  th<^  two  principjd  parts  of  speech,  and 
tkir  ndprocai  relation  (p.  258.  c^^  262 J.  From 
ikii  it  heeoBiss  evident  ii  what  sense  dialeetks  can 
hf  chsncterised  at  race  as  the  science  of  under- 
funding,  and  as  the  science  of  the  self-existent,  as 
tk  idenoe  of  sciences.  In  the  Phaedrus  (p.  261  ; 
aasp.  pp.  960,  h.  'J70,  d.)  it  ispHWsmtod  to  us  in  the 
lirn  instance  as  the  art  of  discoursing,  and  there- 
of  the  true  education  of  the  soul  and  of  intcl- 
lectisa.  In  the  Sophiatoa (pb  MI,  e.  &c)  it  appears 
M  the  science  of  the  true  connection  of  ideaa  ;  in 
vile  Phikbos  (p.  16,  c)  as  the  highest  gift  of  the 
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Books  on  the  Republic  (vi.  p.  511,  b.)  pure 
i^cu,  iitted  &om  aU  form  and  presupposition,  are 
Aam  to  ba  grasped  and  developed  by  it. 

In  the  Theaetetos  simple  ideas  reached  only  by 
^  ipaBtaaaoBB  activity  of  thought,  had  presented 
ikaMihia  aa  tlto  neeeisaiy  eoadttiooa  of  knoir- 
in  the  Sopbistes,  the  obftdB  of  kaowladga 
atoi  hsfere  na  as  a  manifold  existence,  containing 
illlMlfthapriBcinles  of  all  changes.  The  existence 
<>f  tilings, a^gBMUa  only  by  means  of  conception,  is 
*h«r  true  essence,  their  iiUu.    He'iicc  the  asser- 
{i'armat.  p.  136,  b.)  that  to  deny  the  re;ility 
•f  Mwa  k  to  totowy  ail  scientiBc  laewtth.  Plato, 
It  a  trap,  departed  from  l!io  oricinal  moaninp  of  the 
ward  idea  (namely,  that  of  form  or  figure )  in  which 
H  hsd  bsM  aaapk^red  kgr  Aaaagoiaa,  Dioginaa  of 
ApoUoQia,and  probably  also  by  Demncritus  ;  inas- 
mach  ss  he  understood  by  it' the  unities  (sniSsr, 
1"^)  wUeh  Ha  al  tht  Ma  of  Uto  vUbK 
changeable,  and  which  can  only  be  reached  by 
fan  thiakiog  (tiKiKpan^s  SicU'oia)  {Phaedr.  p.  247, 
*  ilVk  ft.  p.  380,  ix.  p.  585,  b.  vi.  pu  607.  b., 
i'^ilA.  p.  15,  Tim,  p.  51,  b.);  but  he  retained  the 
^Wrtsristic  nf  the  intuitive  and  nvil,  in  npnosi- 
^toto  tiM  mere  abstractnc&s  of  ideas  which  be- 
ItogriB^y  to  the  thinkii^  which  interposes  itself. 
Hs  ineltid^  under  the  expression  idm  every  thing 
unidst  the  changes  of  mere  phenomena,  all 
existing  and  nnchangsabla  definitades,  bj 
*hich  the  change  of  thir.;'?  and  onr  know!f>dge 
ihcm  are  conditioned,  such  as  the  ideas  of 
gvntts  and  spedea,  tlM  lawa  and  aiida  of  aaton. 
M  hIso  the  principles  nf  cognition,  and  of  moral 


aeuoo,  and  tha 
v«<.: 


of  iadiridaal,  ooacrote. 


thinking  souls  (Philei.  p.  15,  a.,  de  Rep.  viL  p.  532, 
a.,  Tim.  p.  51,  Pkaedo,  p.  100,  b.  p.  103.  a.  te). 
To  that  only  which  can  be  conceived  as  an  entirely 
formless  and  undetermined  mass,  or  as  a  part  of  a 
wholo,  «r  M  an  arWtrary  lahtioBi  do  aa  idaaa 

whntfvpf  correspond  {Parm,p,  190,  c). 

Uut  how  are  we  to  undaiitand  the  ezistenoe 
of  Idaaa  in  tUigiP  Ndtlur  tha  wMb  eonoap- 

tinn,  nor  merely  a  part  of  it,  can  rt^side  in  the 
things  i  neither  is  it  Mio^gh  to  understand  the  ideas 
to  be  eeoeeptions,  wbidi  tiw  aoal  behdds  toffether 
wilh  the  things  (that  is,  as  we  should  call  tbato, 
subjectively  valid  conceptions  or  categories),  or  as 
bare  thoughts  without  reality.  Evim  when  viewed 
aa  the  ar^ypas  of  tha  ohangaafala,  tbqr  noad  aoBM 
more  distinct  definition,  and  somf  security  against 
obvious  objections.  This  questit>n  and  the  difficul- 
ties which  lie  against  its  solution,  are  developed  in 
the  Parmenides  at  the  beginning  of  the  dialogue, 
with  great  acuteness.  To  introduee  tha  solution 
to  that  yieation,  and  tiia  laArtatioB  af  tbaae  dHR- 
cultics,  is  the  evident  intention  of  the  succeeding 
dialectical  antinomical*  discaasion  of  the  idea  of 
ani^,  aa  a  thing  being  and  aaC  hehg,  awwiding  as 
it  is  viewed  in  relation  to  it»elf  and  to  what  is 
diffiBteat.  How  fiur  Plato  succeeded  in  separating 
idaaa  ftom  OMia  ahaliaot  aonceptions,  and  making 
their  reality  distinct  from  the  natural  catuili^  m 
motion,  we  cannot  here  inquire.  Neither  can  we 
enter  into  anv  discussions  respecting  the  Platonic 
methods  of  difliiaa,  and  of  the  antinomical  defini- 
tions of  ideas,  respecting  the  leading  principh><!  of 
these  methods,  and  his  attempt  in  the  Cratylus  to 
represent  u?orda  aa  the  immediato  eapjr  of  idaaa, 
that  i«,  of  the  ncsenttui  in  things,  by  means  of  the 
fundamental  parts  of  speech,  and  to  point  out  the 
part  which  dtaiaaHaa  await  tofca  ta  ttadfaiapaitBt 
of  language.  ^^1Iilc  the  foundation  which  Plato 
lays  for  the  doctdne  of  ideas  or  dialectics  must  bo 
regaidad  aa  aomathinir  ftaiihad  and  aotoplsto  Ia 
itik'lf,  yet  the  modi-  in  which  he  carrioi  if  Ottl  la 
not  by  any  means  beyond  the  reach  of  objeetions ; 
and  w»  eaa  banlly  aaaume  that  it  had  attained 
any  remarkably  higher  development  either  in  tha 
mind  of  Plato  himself,  or  in  his  h'ctures,  althoni;h 
he  appears  to  have  been  continually  endeavouring 
to  grasp  and  to  represent  the  fundamental  outlhMa 
of  his  doctrine  from  different  points  ((f  view,  as 
is  manifest  especially  from  tlie  aigumentations 
which  are  preserved  to  us  in  Atlatomli  waric  on 
Plato's  ideas.  (Brand is,  de  prrdith  Arittoielts 
Librii  de  Jdei*  et  de  Bono,  p.  14,  &c  i  aiaoHemd- 
imek  dmr  Omiijlfiftij  dtar  fffimMuA  ffffarfadw  Pkdo- 
Sophie^  vol.  ii.  p.  2*27,  &c.) 

That  Plato,  however,  while  he  distittctly  i«p»> 
rated  the  regioa  of  pcore  ddakfaig  or  of  ideas  from 
that  of  i-onsuuiis  perceptkm  and  the  world  of  phe< 
nomena,  did  not  overlook  the  necessity  of  the  com- 
munion between  the  intelligible  and  the  sensible 
world,  is  abundantly  manifest  from  the  gradatioaa 
which  he  assumes  for  the  development  of  our  cog- 
nition. In  the  region  of  fsense — perception,  or  con- 
ception, again,  he  distinguishes  the  comprehension 
of  irnnoes,  and  that  of  itftjrcU  {tiitairia  and  irltmt), 
while  in  the  region  of  thinking  he  separates  the 
kaawladga  of  ttaaa  nlatioaa  iraieb  belong  indoad 

*  The  meaning  of  the  somewhat  novel,  though 
oon^vcaimt,  wvid,  aaiiaoNtloo/  ((rafAfomiicA)  w|Q  ba 

evident  to  any  one  who  examines  the  rin  i  k  wovd 
imufo^is,  to  which  it  ia  equivalent.  £TaANSt.] 

o  » 
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of  aeniaoas  objects,  from  the  immedintr  ^nsp  by 
thought  of  intelligible  objects  or  adoM  ibaouelvefi, 
that  ia,  of  ultimate  principlet,  dflmii  «(  all  pr«- 
tBppffatiffn  (Staroia,  rovt).  To  the  fint  gradation 
of  (tcience,  that  it,  of  the  higher  department  of 
thinking,  belong  principally,  thoagh  not  exdn- 
■irely,  mathematics;  and  that  Pkto  reguded 
them  (though  he  did  not  fully  rpalise  this  notion) 
tm  •  nrrnmry  meaui  tor  elevating  experience  into 
■rilriftc  k— wieitoa,  k  evident  from  hinU  that 
occur  elsewhere.  (Comp.  Brandis,  Handbuch^  &c. 
vol.  iL  pp.  2t>9,  &C.— 274,  Ac)  The  fomr/old  di- 
vUoBw&hlwMitgafaiviiii  ndwk^  di»- 

cussed  in  the  T>  lirpuUica  (vi.  p.  ."iOJ),  kc.)  he 
appMn  10  have  taken  up  mora  definitely  in  his 
MH  ImImMi  Mid  in  tbo  vnl  dflpHlHMik  to  hsiw 

dihtin^ruifthed  peaeptiou  fnnn  oxperieMi  (dfcr^o'ir 
from  8<i{a),  in  the  second  to  Iwvt  ifaiMfiihiiil 
uedkte  knowledge  from  tiw  iiMiaiili  tttatrfaf 
mMriMaacM  of  first  principles  (^umffti)  from 
W6»;  nee  Arist.  De  Awm^  i  8,  wkh  tkt  Bote 
«f  Trendelenburg). 

Although,  therefore,  the  ourjing  out  •(Pltte*t 
dir\lettic!*  may  be  inii>erfBCt,  and  by  no  means 
proportional  to  this  excellent  foundation,  vet  he 
Md  «lllllil|jr  taken  a  bteady  viav  «f  dHV  Md, 
■MmIt,  to  lay  hold  of  idea«  more  and  more 
daliiictly  in  their  oiganic  connection  at  oucu  witii 
«M  aaotbar  and  villi  tho  phenomenal  worid, 
by  the  discovery  of  their  itnv:ird  relations  ;  and 
then  having  done  this,  to  re£er  them  to  theif 
ahnaala  haaia.  TUa  wigkfc  at  the  MaMlima  t» 
\orify  itself  as  the  uncMditiooal  ground  nf  the 
reality  of  otgeOa  and  of  thapatpar  we  have  to  take 
eofnhanea  m  them,  of  Bnaf  aad  of  Thought ; 
U'ing  comparable  to  the  intflUH^tiuil  sun.  Now 
this  absolutely  unconditional  ground  Flato  de- 
scribes as  the  idea  of  the  good  {De  Hep.  i^ 

MMk  Aa.X  canriBoed  that  we  cannot  imagine 
any  hipher  dcfinitude  than  //f  noixl ;  but  that 
Wti  must,  on  the  cootrary,  iuuu*uru  all  oihcr 
ddiainidw  by  it,  aad  Hgaid  it  at  the  mm 
and  purpose  of  all  our  endeavours,  nay  of  all 
devdwpmentai  Not  being  in  a  condition  to  gnup 
tha  id«  af  tha  gaad  with  fctt  dlrfaaHiiM,  we  are 
able  to  approximate  to  it  only  so  far  as  we  ek-vate 
tha  power  of  thinking  to  its  original  punty 
(  Bkwidii,  Md.  pp.  281,  JU.  IM,  k»S  Althoagh 
the  idea  of  the  gnnd,  a?  thi»  ultimate  basi«  both 
o£  the  auad  and  of  the  realitiea  kid  hohi  of  by  it, 
oT  Iha^ght  aad  af  aaiiManaa*  i^  aaeaidfaiff  to  hia, 
more  elevated  than  that  of  spin't  nr  actii,)!  exist- 
ence itself^  yet  we  can  only  iouigine  its  activity  as 
the  actiTi^  of  the  Blind.  Thraqgh  ita  aotivi^  the 
dotemiBale  natntM  of  the  ideas,  which  in  triem- 
selves  only  exist,  acquire  their  power  of  causation, 
a  power  which  must  be  set  down  as  spiritual,  that 
ia,  ft«a>  Plato,  therefore,  deacabea  the  idaa  of  the 
good,  or  the  Godhead,  sometimes  teleol<^calIy,  as 
the  ultimate  purpose  of  ail  conditioned  existence  ; 
trmt^iT**  cosmologiaallf,  aa  the  vkhaalo  operative 
cause;  and  has  bojnn  to  develope  the  co«nl^ll't^'ical, 
as  also  tlie  physico- theological  nroof  for  the  being  i 
aTOedt  hot  haa  nfcmd  balh  bade  to  the  idea  of  | 
iht'  (ifuxl^  as  the  necesMirj'  presupposition  to  all 
other  ideaa»  and  our  cognition  of  them.  Moreover, 
we  dad  Mm  earnestly  endaafOBring  to  purify  and 
frtM;  from  its  restrictions  the  idea  of  the  Tiodhead, 
to  estahliah  and  defend  tha  belief  in  a  wiao  and 
diriae  gornnawBt  af  thi  wM  i  ■■  alw  la  lal 


PLAXa 
the  doabt  AbI 

evil  and  sufieriqg  hi 
p.  SSI,  Ac.) 

Bnt  then,  hew  deea  the  aeneaoiu  world,  the 
worid  of  phenomem^  anna  iata  aii^aai  i  ?  To 

suppose  that  in  his  view  it  was  nothing  else  than 
the  meie  subjective  appearance  which  springs  from 
tiM  eooHnfaigung  of  the  ideas,  or  the  confuead  cm^ 
ccption  of  the  ideas  (Ritter,  Geachkhu  ilrr  Pki/o- 
m^iA,  vol  ii.  pp.  295,  Stc  SS9,  &c.),  not  oolj 
contradicts  the  declaratioBa  ef  Plato  ia  the  J^UUwv 
(p.  '2X  b.  .')4,  a.),  Tinuuus  (pp.27,  e.  48,  e.  ."i  1  ), 
die,  but  contnuiicta  also  the  dualistic  tendency  of 
tlM  wlMda  ef  the  aaeiafM  philosophy.   Ha  desijg^ 
nates  as  the,  we  may  perhaps  say,  material  pnnnid 
of  the  phenomenal  world,  that  which  is  in  itself 
aalhBited,  aver  hi  a  prtum  af  hmmng, 
really  rxistititj,  the  mass  out  of  which  every 
ia  formed,  and  connects  with  it  the  iden  of  ex- 
taanon,  as  aha  of  VBRgnlatDd  motion ;  attributes  to 
it  only  the  joint  causality  of  ncct^wity,  in  <^po«ititia 
to  the  free  ouuality  of  ideas,  which  works  tv\<r.in]t 
ends,  and,  by  means  of  bis  mytltical  couceptiun  uf 
the  soul  of  tha  aaivane,  leeka  ta  flU  ap  the  chasm 
between  these  affaaad  primary  eseencea.  Th;-, 
■tending  midway  baiirecn  the  intelligible  (that  to 
which  the  attribute  e£  aanenees  belongs)  and  tha 
sensible  (the  diverse),  as  the  principle  of  <>r<ler 
and  motion  in  the  world,  according  to  him,  com- 
pwhiBda  hi  itaalf  all  tha  wlatiene  ef  naaAer  aad 
measure.    Plato  had  m.nde  another  attempt  to  fill 
up  the  gap  in  the  development  of  idcsas  by  a  ayae* 
heliaal  NpnaBatatiaR,  la  tlM  lartaiee  lie  dsKvecad 
upon  tie  GiMft,  mentiened  by  Aristotle  and  others, 
la  thaie  he  portly  referred  ideas  to  iateUigiUe 
BBlriMiat  ia  avder,  probably,  that  lie  might  be  able 
to  diBOte  more  definitely  their  reUtion  of  da* 
pMdnea  oa  the  Oodhsod,  aa  the  absolute  one, 
aa  alw  Aa  iilitiwi  of  their  necession  and  mutual 
connection  |  Mid  pertly  described  the  Godhead  aa 
the  ultimate  cronnd  both  of  ideas  and  al^o  of  the 
material  of  phenomena,  inaauiuch  as  he  referred 
them  both  to  the  divine  causality ~  the  former 
immediately  as  original  numbers,  the  latter  throui.'h 
the  medium  of  the  activitr  of  the  ideas.    But  on 
this  PyUmgorean  mode  ef  eahibitiug  the  highaet 
principles  of  Plato's  dixtrine  we  have  but  very  im- 
^gfect  information,    (liiaadisi,  AtmL  voLii.  J,  p. 

Both  these  departments  which  form  the  con- 
neaing  link  between  IMaleaici  and  Phynca,  and 
the  principlee  ef  Phyilafe  taaalvaa,  eantida  mfy 
preliminary  aH-iuraptions  and  hypothetical  decla- 
rations, which  Plato  deecribei  as  a  kind  of  recrea- 
tion  fren  aon  eamMt  eearch  after  the  really  ez- 
iatent,  as  an  innocent  enjoyment,  a  rational 


(Tula,  pp.27,  e.  29,  b.  Afi,  c).  Inasmuch  ns 
physics  treat  only  of  the  changeable  and  imitative, 
they  must  be  contented  with  '"'^-iFl-g  f— k'Mlity ; 
but  they  should  aim,  especially,  at  investiijTitir? 
teleologicatly  end-cauMS,  that  ia,  fr«e  causality,a»d 
showing  how  dMjr  eenverge  in  the  TraKsatkn  ef 
the  idea  of  the  k^ood.  All  the  dt  trmiinatinns  nf 
the  original  undciexmined  matter  are  realised  by 
eeffpofeel  ^nae,*  la  Aaie  ftaaM  Plata  i<tMB|Hi  ta 
find  the  natural  or  necessary  basis  of  the  dilTerent 
kinds  of  fooling  and  of  sensuous  pecoeptioa. 
Throughaat  the  whole  development,  haweiw,  <f 
his  Physiology-,  a^  also  in  the  outlines  of  his  de^ 
triae  on  Health  aad  bicknesa,  pegnant  ideas  and 
eiiar  viava  an  to  ha  aiat  with.  (See  especially 
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Tk.  H.  Martin,  Awte  mt  U  Timtt  dt  Platan, 
FlMk,  tS41.)  « 

With  the  pliVMology  of  Plato  his  doctrine  of  the 
8iml  is  doiely  connected.  Endowed  with  the 
MM  natore  as  the  soul  of  the  world,  the  human 
h  that  which  is  spontaiK^ously  aetiTe  and  un- 
apprnachaUe  hj  death,  although  in  it«  connection 
with  the  body  bound  up  with  the  npputitivc,  the 
stMQons  ;  and  tkm  Aajpati  that  which  is  of  the  na- 
ture of  affection  or  eager  impulse,  the  ground  of 
courage  and  fear,  lore  and  hope,  designed,  while 
Mbofdiiiatinf  itself  to  the  reason,  to  restrain  aen- 
•Tiiility,  most  he  regarded  as  the  link  between  the 
ntieaiaJ  and  the  seosuoos.  (Thnl  p.  69,  d.  7 1*  b.,  de 
iftyib       4fl0i|  Aft  is*  AsaAtf  Mnlt  of  COB* 

TJ'trtion  fn'twrcti  the  intellectual  and  Rensunns  nature 
«f  tbe  soul  is  referred  to  Loce,  which,  sepaiated 
SOTH  ouoBopisws  oesBVi  IS  emmren  oi  as  aw  in* 
spiration  that  transcends  mere  mediate  intellection, 
whaoa  pwpoee  is  to  realise  a  pexpetnal  •tiiving  after 
tiM  inaaoital,  Ao  ointial ; — to  rafiae,  In  a  void, 
br  a  close  connection  with  others,  the  Good  in 
the  form  of  the  BeautifoL   In  the  Phaedms  Pbito 
■peaks  of  lore  vnder  dw  teil  of  a  myth  ;  in  the 
Lysia  ho  commences  tho  logical  definition  of  it ; 
and  in  the  Symposium,  one  nf  the  most  arti«itir  and 
of  his  diuloguea,  he  analyses  the  dilii-rcnt 
which  are  necessary  to  the  complete  de- 
termination of  the  idea.    In  these  and  some  of  the 
other  dialog;aes,  however,  beauty  is  described  as 
Ao  iMfO  of  the  ideaa,  penetratinf  iSnt  veil  of  pho- 
nomena  and  apprehended  by  the  purest  and  bright- 
est exercise  of  sense,  in  relation  to  colours,  format 
aiHiaii,  wtA  ■■■■!i>aa  also  with  idaHaa  ♦otfco  hap' 
monioas  combination  of  tho  Manifold  into  perfect 

Uni^,  and  distinctly  aepMBled  from  the  Agreeable 
aS^^  w^^^^^     a  — ^  — ,  1^  I 

■M  W  VSSm*     Kn  18  OOlDDnRBII  aB  IBO  pOWeT 

•if  producing  a  wh uli-,  iuspin  d  hy  an  invisible 
;  of  gjrottping  tosether  into  one  fbim 
m  ^  Moan,  «wdb  «w  axi j  wheio 
d. 

IWC  dM  aonl,  when  separated  from  the  body, — 
tha  pan  spirit,  —  is  immortal,  and  that  a  con> 
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in  which  power  and  consciousness  or 
■sight  are  preserved,  is  MH:!ired  to  it,  Socraten, 
in  the  Phaedo  of  Plato,  when  approaching  death, 
eadeaTonrs  to  osiTiiica  Us  Mends,  partly  by  means 
nf  analogies  drawTi  from  the  natnre  of  things,  partly 
bj  the  refutation  of  the  opposed  hypothesis,  that  the 
seal  ii  wm  haiBiHBlsBi  mlon  and  tunfaig  of  the 
constituents  of  the  body,  partly  by  the  attempt  to 
prove  the  simplici^  of  the  essential  nature  of  the 
SM^  MS  omso^vsHs  ■nsoBWOTMHisy,  amn  loar 
lisn  to  th  "  Eternal,  or  its  pre-existence  ;  partly 
If  the  argumentation  that  the  idea  of  the  toiil 
Ii  li  i|  rill  *M  thai  oTHft,  and  that  It 

«B  never  be  destroyed  by  moral  evil, —  the  only 
«vfl  to  which,  properly  speaking,  it  is  sabjected 
(eonp.  4^  HffK  X.  p.  609,  b.  fte.,  Phaedr.  p^  245, 
H.-»5>ecting  the  condition  of  the  soul  sifter  death 
Piaio  expresssa  himself  only  in  myths,  and  his 
atlaaaesa  laspaeting  the  Tiammigration  of  Souls 
also  an  ccprssoed  in  a  mythical  form. 

As  a  true  disdple  of  8ocrate<i,  Plato  devoted  all 
the  energy  of  his  soul  to  ethics,  which  again  are 
siMljrconnaeted  with  politics.  He  paves  the  way 
fir  a  scientific  treatment  of  ethics  hy  the  refuta- 
tion of  the  sophistical  sensoalistic  and  hedonistic 
(MMih)  Ifcaanea,  first  of  al  hi  tho  Protagoras  and 
the  three  Rmaller  dialofnies  attached  to  it  (see 
abofo>,  then  in  the  Oofgiaa,  by  pointing  out  tiie 


contradictions  in  which  the  assertioni^  on  the  ono 
hand  tfwt  wiMifi  Mliom  aro  ai^ior  dun  right 

ones  but  more  useful,  on  the  othi-r  that  the  only 
right  recogniMd  by  nattrn  is  that  of  tho  stronger, 
are  invol^rad.  In  thb  discnssion  dM  laoab  b  do* 
dueed,  that  neither  happiness  nor  virtue  am  con- 
sist in  the  attempt  to  satisfy  our  unbridled  and 
ever-increasing  desires  {de  Rep,  LI.  In  the  Menon 
tha  6ood  ia  defined  as  that  kind  of  ntility  whieh 
can  never  become  injurious,  and  whose  realisation 
is  referred  to  a  knowledge  which  is  absolutelv 
fixed  and  certain,rHi  knosplaigai  bonafaf;  whim 
must  b«  viewed  as  something  not  externally  com- 
municable, but  only  to  be  developed  from  the 
spontaneous  activity  of  tha  loaL  Lastly,  in  tho 
Philobns  the  investigation  respecting  pleasure  :iiu1 
pain,  which  was  commenced  in  the  Uoipas,  as  alto 
that  on  tho  Idea  of  dio  Qeod,lB  oaBwatsd;  and 
this  twofold  investigation  grounded  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  dialectics,  and  broi^t  into  relation  with 
phystcOi  Pfeto  is  fafcnad  to  dia  dfatariianso  of 
the  inward  harmony,  pleasure  to  the  maintenance, 
or  restoration  of  it ;  and  it  is  shown  how,  on  the  one 
band,  true  and  false,  on  the  other,  pore  and  mixed 
pleasure,  an  to  be  distinguished,  while,  inasmuch 
m  it  (pleasure)  is  always  dependent  on  the  acti- 
vity out  of  which  it  springs,  it  becomes  so  much  the 
tiasr  and  paiw  in  pr(ii>ortion  as  the  activity  itself 
becomes  more  ekvated.  In  this  way  the  first 
sketch  of  a  table  of  UiKKls  is  atuined,  in  which  the 
otemal  nalare  of  Afecuure^  that  is,  dm  lai  aad 
substance  of  the  ideas,  as  the  highest  canon,  and 
then  tho  different  steps  of  tlie  actual  realisation 
dkn  fai  In  m  tegolar  daasending  scale,  an 
given,  while  it  is  ackuowled-^ed  that  the  accnm- 
panying  pure  (uusensuous)  pleasure  is  also  to  be 
regardM  m  a  good,  hot  inlMor  to  thai  on  whidi 
it  depends,  the  reason  and  the  understanding, 
science  and  art.  Now,  if  wo  consider  that,  ao> 
coidinf  to  Plato,  all  m&atttf  mm  Im  dfaMtod 

to  the  realisation  of  the  ideas  in  tha  fhiSaMQld 
worhl ;  and,  moreover,  that  these  idna  ii  ditdr 
rahty  and  their  aedvity,  as  also  the  knowladgo 
respecting  them,  is  to  be  referred  to  the  Godhead, 
we  can  understand  how  he  could  designate  the 
highest  good  as  being  an  assimilation  to  God. 
{Theaet.  p.  176,  a.,  de  Rtp.  x.  ;  comp.  Wyl- 
tenbach,  ad  Pint,  de  Sir.  Num.  Viml.  p.  -27.) 

In  the  Ethics  of  Plato  the  doctrine  respecting 
virtue  is  attached  ta  that  of  the  highest  good, 
and  its  development.  That  virtue  i«  essentially 
one,  and  the  science  of  the  good,  had  been  already 
diAnad  In  dM  oiMnl  and  dhlsodfld  intndaotorjr 

dialogues  ;  hut  it  had  been  also  pre«iipp<J8ed  and 
even  hinted  that,  withoat  detriment  to  its  nni^, 
dMhvnt  pham  of  It  oarid  ha  diatingnltfcad,  and 

that  ti)  kixuvli'dcfe  thiTe  must  be  added  practice, 
and  an  earnest  cooUiating  of  the  sensuous  functions. 
In  Older  to  diaeanr  dMso  diflhrent  phases,  Pkto 
goes  back  upon  his  triple  division  of  the  fiiculties 
of  the  soul.  Virtue,  in  other  words,  is  fitness  of 
the  soul  for  the  opeiationa  that  are  peculiar  to  it 
(d»  Rtp,  L  p.  353,  d.  X.  p.  601,  d.),  and  it 
manifests  itself  by  menn<»  nf  its  (the  souPs) 
inward  harmony,  beauty,  and  health  {Gorg.  pp. 
504,  b.  506,  b,,  Phaedo,  p.  9.%  e.,  de  Rep.  iv.  pp. 
■1 14,  d.  viii.  "i.t  I,  e.).  IHfTerent  phases  of  virtue 
are  distinguishable  so  far  as  the  soul  is  not  pure 
spirit ;  birt  jnal  as  die  spirit  should  rule  both  tha 
other  olenents  of  the  soul,  so  also  should  wisdom, 
as  tha  fanar  davalopment  of  the  spirit,  rule  tho 

»  s  2 
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other  TirttMt.  Abiiitj  of  the  emotive  element 
(;hvwM8fo),  wkm  peMtnitod  with  wiidam  to 

govern  the  whole  senRUous  rntiiro.  C turaof.  If 
the  sentaoiu  or  appetitive  {^kwiOufirtTiKoy)  element 
fa  Im^ght  farto  nritf  willi  tko  endt  of  wisdom, 
moderation  nr  prudence  {(Tuxpfxyrvini),  as  an  inward 
h*nnonj,  i«  the  lasalt.  If  the  inward  harmony  of 
tho  ■ellflU—  iIniwi  itoelf  Mlifo  in  giving  an 
InnBonioiu  form  to  our  nutwiird  n'lations  in  the 
tporid.  Virtue  ezeru  itaelf  in  the  fonn  of  Justice 
(<b  hr.  p.  428,  b.  &&).  TWt  happiness 
coincides  with  the  inward  harmony  of  virtue,  is 
inferred  from  this  deduction  of  the  virtues,  as  also 
from  the  discnsMons  respecting  pleasnre  {de  liep. 
iriiL  p.  647,  &c.  iz.  pi  680,  &c). 

If  it  be  true  that  the  ethico-rational  nature  of 
the  individual  can  only  develope  itself  completely 
in  a  well-ordered  state  {da  Rep.  tL  496,  h,\  tbfli 
the  olijcct  and  constitution  of  the  state  must  per- 
fectly answer  to  the  moral  nature  of  the  individiuil, 
and  politics  must  be  an  essential,  inseparable  part 
of  ethics.  While,  therefore,  Plato  considers  the 
state  as  the  copy  of  a  well-regulated  individual  life 
(db  R^.  iL  p.  368,  &  t8L  fi  M4, «.  $ktb.\  he  de- 
mandfi  of  it  that  it  should  exhibit  a  perfect  har- 
mony, in  which  erervthi^g  is  commoa  to  all,  and 
tho  mdividad  fat  all  hfa  raadom  only  «n  organ  of 
the  state.  The  entire  raorjjing  nf  the  individiml  life 
in  the  life  of  the  state  might  have  appeared  to  him  as 
^  only  cfisetoal  uMoos  of  stemming  that  nUUnMio 
aid  licence  of  the  citixens,  which  in  Us  tiam  wao 
becoming  more  and  more  predominant.  Plato  d*> 
duces  the  three  main  elements  of  tho  state  from  the 
three  diflferent  actinUes  of  the  soul ;  and  just  as 
the  appetitive  element  should  be  absolutely  under 
control,  »u  (dso  the  working  class,  which  answers 
to  it ;  and  the  ndUlaqr  order,  which  answers  to 
the  emotivo  oleraent,  should  develope  itself  in 
thorough  dependence  upon  the  reason,  by  means 
of  gyauiBStifli  and  anwe  t  and  from  that  the  go- 
verning order,  answering  to  the  rational  faculty, 
must  proceed.  The  right  of  passing  from  the  rank 
of  a  gnard  (ftfXaatt,  W  IvwMOfMio)  to  that  of  a 
ruler,  must  be  established  by  the  capacity  for  rais- 
ing oneself  from  bteommg  to  bmg^  intm  motim  to 
hHMdedge ;  finr  tbo  ndor  eiqlrt  to  la  in  a  oondition 
to  extend  and  confirm  the  government  of  the  reason 
in  the  state  more  and  more,  and  espedail/  to  dinct 
and  watdi  ovor  traioing  and  education.  Withoat 
admitting  altogether  the  impracticability  of  his  state, 
jret  Pkto  confesses  that  no  realisation  of  it  in  the 
^MOomenal  world  can  fully  express  his  idea,  but 
that  an  approximation  to  it  most  be  aimed  at  by 
a  limitation  of  unconditi(maI  unity  nnd  commnnitr, 
adapted  to  drctuutanoea.  On  this  account,  with 
tha  ffav  of  appnsimating  to  tho  given  circnro- 
stances  he  rennnncos,  in  his  book  on  the  I^aws, 
that  absolute  separation  of  ranks  ;  limits  the  power 
of  tbogovomon,attflniptotoioe8iMilefiaodon  with 
reason  and  unity,  to  mingle  monarchy  with  demo- 
cracy ;  distinguishes  sovecal  dossrs  of  rulers,  and 
wffl  onl^oanltto  their  BipnioaBy  oourtiuoted 

body  tha  h^bilt  paw  odor  tin  guarantee  cf  the 
kvn  [Ch.A.B.J 
TImk  are  n— loiiM  odWana  bath  of  tho  ontfaa 

text  of  Plato,  and  of  separate  dialogues.  The  first 
was  that  puhKshod  hy  Aldus  at  Venice,  in  a.  o. 
16IS.    In  this  edition  the  dialogues  are  arranged 

in  nine  tetralogies,  according  to  the  division  of 

ThmsylluH  fs«>e  above).  The  next  edition  was 
that  published  at  llasle,  in  1634.    It  was  edited 


chiefly  by  Johannes  Oporinus,  who  was  afterwards 
pnfeasor  of  Greek  in  that  umvonity.    It  daaa  Mt 

appear  that  he  made  use  of  any  manuscripts  but 
he  succeeded  in  correcting  many  of  the  mistakes  to 
be  found  m  thoodftfanof  Aldni,  ibongh  aooMof 
his  alterations  were  corruptions  of  sound  passij^es. 
The  edition  was,  howsTor,  enriched  by  having  in-  • 
corporatod  withHthoooBamontarfaoof  Prndaooo  ! 

the  Timaeus  and  the  State,  which  had  shortly 
before  been  diacoTered  by  Simon  Giynaeuo  in  the 
Ubrary  of  the  nal»owlty  at  (Mbid,  and  a  triple  ' 
Greek  index, — one  of  words  and  phmses,  aiiottier  of  ' 
proper  names,  and  a  third  of  proverbs  to  be  found  i 
in  Plato.    The  next  edition,  published  at  Ba&le  u.  ' 
1656,  was  superintended  by  Marcus  Hoppaiwa, 
who  availed  himself  of  a  collation  of  snme  riiarui- 
scripis  of  Plato  made  in  Italy  by  Amoldus  Aile- 
nsns,  and  so  corrected  several  of  the  errors  of  the 
previous  Raslo  «'dition,  and  pave  a  large  number  of 
various  readings  ;  the  edition  of  U.  Stephonus 
(1678,  in  thros  vofanaes)  is  equally  rsmaritabla 
for  the  careful  preparation  nf  the  text,  by  correcting 
the  mistakes  of  copyists  and  typogmphers,  and 
intwdaehig  in  seTenil  instansoa  ynrj  ftttBitou  Ib- 
provements,  and  for  the  dishonesty  vv  ith  which  the 
editor  appropriated  to  himself  the  labours  of  otbers 
wHkoQt  any  adenawlodgnMnt,  and  widi  ^rmrionB 
tricks  strove  to  conceal  the  source  from  which  they 
were  derived.    His  Tarious  readings  are  takes 
dbiefly,  if  not  ontiid^,  from  ^  teemd  Baala 
adition,  from  tho  Laun  version  of  Ficinus,  and 
from  tho  notes  of  Comariua.    It  is  question- 
Uo  whether  ho  hinodf  oidlatod  a  omgle  nuuiu> 
script     The  Latin  version  of  SoBanua,  whick 
is  prints  in  this  edition,  is  very  bad.  The 
occasional  translations  of  Stephanos  himself  are 
far  b<>tter.    The  Bipont  odMott  (11  vols.  8va. 
A.  D.  1781 — 178f))  c()ntjiin<«  a  reprint  of  the  text 
of  that  of  Stephauus,  with  the  Latin  version  of 
Marsilins  Ficinus.    Some  fresh  varioos  reodiap^ 
collected  hy  Mitschorlich,  are  added.  It  waa,  how- 
ever, by  Xmmanuel  ikkker  that  the  text  of  Plato 
waa  tint  hnnght  into  a  anisfhetoiy  oondition  in 
his  odilion»  published  in  1816 — 18,  accompaniod 
by  the  Latin  version  of  Ficinus  (hero  x«atofod« 
generally  speaking,  to  itooi^fand  fbnn,  tha TCprinto 
of  it  in  other  previous  editions  of  Plato  containing 
numerous  alterations  and  corruptions),  a  critical 
commentary,  an  exteosifo  oompariaon  of  rarious  | 
readings,  and  the  Greek  scholia,  previously  edited 
by  Ruhnken,  with  some  additions,  together  with 
copious  indexes.    The  dialogues  are  arranged  ac- 
ooidiog  to  the  scheme  of  Schleiecmachw.  TaaLttiB 
version  in  this  •  dition  has  sometimes  In'on  «»m>- 
neously  described  as  that  of  Wolf.  A  joint  rdiiu.u 
by  Bekker  and  Wolf  was  projected  and  com- 
menced, but  not  completed.    The  reprint  of  liek- 
k  er's  edition,  accompanied  by  the  notesof  Stephanust  ' 
lleindor^  Wyttonbaeh,  te^,  pnUishod  by  Piiestlij 
(Lond.  182H),  is  a  useful  edition.    A st's  edition 
(Lips.  1819—1827,  9  vok  8vo.,  to  which  two 
▼oloDOO  olaolBO  OB  tho  km  diabgnso,  Pretagunu, 
Phaedrus,  Georgias,  and  Phac.lo,  have  since  been 
added)  ftitntaina  auny  ijuenious  and  omcJleat 
aawndotinni  of  tho  text,  wbkh  the  editor's  pro- 
found acquaintance  with  the  phmseology  of  llato 
enabled  him  to  efiiect.    G.  SuJlbaum,  who  edited  a 
critical  edition  of  tho  text  of  PhUo  (Lipa.  1821— 
1825»  8  vola.  8fa^*,  Md  1828,  8  ««fa.  ISiml), 


*  This  edition  was  completed  by  lour  aUdiuoiud 
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CQtnmenced  ia  1827  an  elaborate  edition  of  Plato, 
wiiich  b  not  yal  ipiilt  eonpleteiL  Thii  i»  perhaiM 
tile  best  and  most  unfnl  edition  which  has  appeared. 
Tbe  edition  oC  J.O.  J.&OnUi,  and  A. 

a  WiMfcriMMB  (mm  veL  4ln.  ZMA,  lt89^  de- 
rp>  piipocia!  iTifntinn  for  the  accu 
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the  beautj  of  the  tyjKignnhy* 

didog^ea,  or  eoiMllBat  ef  ttdogne*, 


t^-'?  editiorifi  are  almoRt  eruUess.  Those  of  the 
t  'ratylas  and  Tbeaetetos,  of  the  Euthyphro,  Apo- 
logm.  Crito,  and  Phaedo,  of  th«  Sophista,  Poltticaa 
and  Pannenid«>5,  ami  of  the  Philebiis  and  Sympo- 
nam  by  Fischer  ;  of  the  Lysia,  Charmides,  Hip- 
Majnr,  and  IMiaednis,  of  the  Ooigias  and 
tetus,  of  the  Cratylua,  Euthydemiu  and  Par- 
nide*,  of  the  Phaedo,  and  of  the  Proti^orns  and 
Sophj»te»  by  Ileindori  (whose  notes  exhibit  both 
aeuteness  and  sound  judgment)  ;  of  the  Phaedo  by 
Wyttenbach  ;  of  the  Philebus,  and  of  the  Par- 
PM-iudes  by  l^aUbaum  (in  the  edition  of  the  latter 
•r  «Vik  Ite  iiWMiMlMj  ef  PkedM  is  ineoi^ 
porated),  are  mo?t  ■w  orthy  of  note.  Of  the  tmns- 
katiom  of  Plato  tiie  moot  celebrated  is  the  Latin 
mnkm  ef  MmBte  IMmm  (Phr.  1488— H  64, 

and  frequontly  rcpriBlld)>  It  was  in  thiv  version, 
vback  nrae  made  from  i— lascripts,  that  the  writings 
•f  Pki»  first  appearsd  fa  a  printed  form.  The 
trusiation  is  so  extremely  close  that  it  has  almost 
the  aatJierity  of  a  Greek  manuscript,  «id  is  of 
jrreat  serriee  in  ascertaining  varieties  of  raiding. 
This  remaiit,  heanew,  does  not  apply  to  the  later, 
altered  editions  of  it,  which  were  puhli>hed  subse- 
quently to  the  appeanince  of  the  Greek  text  of 
Plato.  There  is  no  good  English  translatin  of  tht 
whole  of  Plato,  that  by  Taylor  being  by  no  mcaai 
aecmate.  The  efforts  of  Floyer  Sydenham  were 
wmA  mmn  ■oeeessfal,  bat  he  tianskted  only  a  few 
of  the  pieces.  There  i»  a  French  trniislatioii  by 
V.  Coukin.  ScUeiennacher's  Uennan  translation  is 
biy  tha  bitt  fan  h  rofcttaaataly  latiiwiK 
There  is  an  Italian  tninslation  by  Dardi 
The  vermia  of  separate  dialogoes  in  dif- 
fai^uages  «•  %m  »BBiew»aa  to  be  noticed. 
^Mice  to  notice  only  the  following  out  of 
the  T«ry  numerous  worlts  written  in  illustration  of 
Plato :  '—Plakmis  Dialogorum  A lyummta  Erprmia 
ft  IH-utraUu,  by  Tiedeinann  (Hip.  1786);  Sytlem 
<Ur  I'fatiyni*chfn  FhUii.'iii>hi,\  by  Tennemann  (4  vn]s. 
8vo.  Leips.  179'J — 5);  initia  fhUmoplaac  J'la- 
tnmieae,  by  P,  O.  Van  Heosde  (ed.  iL  Lngd.  Bat. 
184-2)  ;  riaions  Ixhtn  and  S'-hriflen,  by  G.  A.  F. 
Au  (Lei[H.  ltil())i  GemAickte  umd  •Swrtm  der 
PlatmUkmFVbmfUt,  hy  CL  P.  HanHam  (Hd- 

di-Ili.  1888)  ;  Platonts  'If  fi/rit  et  Xumeris  Doctrina 
«■  AtmMilt  UUukntla^  by  h\  A.  Trendelenburg 
(lipa.  1898);  /Hiliiitiili  by  &  Seller 

(Ttibing.  1839).  There  are  also  numerous  smaller 
by  fidcfch,  C.  F.  Uennann,  Stalibaum,  Ac, 
nmf  ba  a— wiHei  with  profit  Sehleiema- 
intiodnetions  to  some  of  the  dialogues  have 
been  tmnsfatad  and  pnhKihad  fa  a  separate  form  in 
£nglisb.  [C.  P.  M.] 

PLATCVNIUS  (lUoratnot),  a  grammarian,  of 
whom  all  that  we  know  it  that  a  treatise  hearing 
ht»  name  is  generally  prefixed  to  the  editions 
•f  Arittophanes.  It  is  entitled  jiapygt 
Kttvu^fttAv.     The  subject  is  the  diflerenoe  between 

vihBMa  oaalafafaf  IIm  various  readings,  and  por> 
tions  of  the  commentary  of  PMtaa  OB  thaOmtyW 
edited  bj  Boiesonade. 


the  characteristics  of  the  old,  the  middle,  and  the 
■aar  eooMdy,  especially  tha  two  fint,  and  <ha 

causes  of  the  various  points  of  difference.  The 
ranarfcs  are  brieL  bat  jadidooa.     £  W.  M.  O.] 

PIiATOR.  1.  Hio  eeennaiider  of  Orenm  for 
Philip,  betrayed  the  town  to  the  Romans,  B.0* 
807  (LdT.  xxviii.  b*).  He  is  probably  the  same 
Plator  whom  Philip  sent  with  some  lUyriMis, 
about  the  eommemainent  of  the  Second  Punio 
war,  to  tha  aHUfaBoa  of  tha  Giataak  (Polyb.iT. 
65.) 

2.  The  brother  of  Gentius,  the  lUvrian  king, 
who  is  called  Plator  by  Livy  (xliv.  30||  fall  Pkl^ 
mtus  by  Polybius.  [PLBURATUaj 

3.  Of  Dyrrhacium,  was  shun  by  Piso,  pnwonaal 
in  Macedonia,  ac.  57.  although  he  had  been  hos- 
pitably received  in  the  house  of  Plator.  (Cic  an 
Pimm,  84,  eomp.  da  Hmnm.  Rmp.  16.) 

PLATORI'N US,  a  cntmoiiu  n  of  th<-  Sulpicia 
gens,  which  occurs  only  upon  coins,  one  of  which 
H  amand*  The  oVfwao  lapnaniti  tika  head  af 
Augustus  with  the  It-jrcnd  caxsar  avovstvb,  the 
leTeiae  the  head  of  M.  Agrippa,  with  the  legend 
njUNNUMft  myiB.  m.  aompfa  (Eokhd,  t. 
p.  817.) 


oooi  or  ruATOMmvUf 
OBNS,  pMwiBB.   The  mm  k 

niao  wMkmttoliut^  just  as  wahave  Imth  Clodius 
and  dmifafc  The  fust  pioon  of  this  gens  who 
oblafaed  Aa  eoMdahip  was  CL  Pfaatfaa  Pkaeotaa 

in  It.  r,  358  ;  and  from  that  time  down  to  the  im- 
perial period  many  of  the  Flautii  held  at  different 
fattfnda  Aa  Mgiaat  aflkaa  fa  tha  atato.  Under 
the  republic  we  find  the  cognomena  of  Dscianits, 
Uyp8abi;s,  Phoculuss  Silvanus,  Vknno,  Vb- 
Nox  :  and  to  these  there  were  atill  further  additions 
in  the  time  of  the  em{Hre,  a  Ust  «f  which  ia  gifak 
belnw.  A  few  of  the  Plautii  occur  without  any 
Bumame  :  and  of  them  an  account  i»  also  given 
below.  Thim;  paBMBB  whose  names  are  umhOj 
written  I'lutttis  are  sywikcn  of  und»'r  this  form. 
The  only  cognomens  occurring  on  coins  are  Ujfp- 

doca  not  properly  belonp  to  the  Plotii,  but  wa» 
retained  by  Munatioa  Piaucus  after  he  had  been 
adopted  bv  U  Pfaatiasu    [PLANOoa,  Na  8.] 

PLAK'TIA  T^nrLANILLA,  the  fimwifa 
of  the  emperor  Claudius,  who  divorced  her  on  ai^ 
count  of  BOF  lawd  condiwl,  and  of  her  b^fag  eiia> 
pecte<l  of  murdfr.  She  bore  two  children  during 
her  marriage,  Drusus,  who  died  at  Pompeii  in 
A.  n.  20  [Drusus,  No.  23J,  and  CUudia,  whom 
she  had  by  a  freednum  of  Ctaudius,  vulL  who  wm 
therefore  exposed  by  — W"d  of  tha 
(Suet-aoMrf.  26,  27.) 

PLAUTIA'NUS,  L.  (orC)  rUOiVIUB*  n 
Aftican  by  birth,  the  feUoW'townsman  and  pro* 
bably  a  connection  of  Septimius  Severus.  Ha 
aemd  at  pradeet  of  the  pfaetoriam  tide 
emperor,  who  loatled  him  with  honours  and 
wealth,  defierred  to  his  opinion  upon  all  imponaot 
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poinU  of  state  policy,  gmntcd  all  hia  reqoMt*,  and 
virtiuillj  made  over  much  of  the  imperial  authority 
into  his  hands.  Intoxicated  hy  these  distinctions 
Plautiaiius  indulged  in  the  n>ost  despotic  tyranny; 
and  perpetrated  acts  of  cruelty  MBOit  bejrood 
belief.  His  cupidity  wns  boundleM:  no  »tat*«,  no 
protrince,  no  dtr  escaped  hia  exactions  ;  in  Rome 
heplmidflitaiin  wImm  vvdtli  exdted  hbawisBk 
rnntrived  the  hanishmcnt  or  death  of  ererjOM 
who  impeded  or  thwarted  his  schemes,  and  1W* 
tond  to  tiwt  tHtli  eootnindy  •vni  tktt  ffBiNMi 
Domnn  and  her  sons.  He  reached  the  pinnacle  of 
his  ambiuoo  when  Severua  in  the  year  a.  x>«  202 
aeleetad  hit  daughter  PlMtOIa  «  iIm  wife  af 
Guacalla,  and  on  that  occasion  he  proBontod  the 
Uride  with  an  outfit  which  a  contemponuy  his- 
torian dedarea  would  have  snffloed  fiir  fifty  qneeoa. 
Bat  «Ten  gratified  ambition  faraoght  him  no  hap- 
piness. His  cxtonial  appearance  gave  evidence  of 
a  mind  ill  at  ease :  when  seen  in  public  be  was 
ever  deadly  pale,  and  shook  with  nenroos  agi- 
tation, partly,  Rays  Dion  Cassias  who  was  himself 
an  eye-witneas  nf  these  things,  from  the  irregu- 
laii^  his  life  and  diet,  and  partly  tnm  the 
hopes  by  which  he  was  excited,  and  the  terrors 
by  which  he  was  tormented.  Bat  the  high 
ftftoiMa  of  tUs  aMond  Sejanua  wan  ahort-HTed. 
Having  soon  tliscvcred  the  dislike  cherished  hy 
Caracalla  towards  both  his  daughter  and  himself^ 
and  lookii^  fcnrard  with  appnheuiaii  to  the 
downfall  which  nwaitt'd  him  upon  the  death  nf  the 
sovereign,  he  resolved  to  anttdoato  theea  threat- 
ened dttaaien  hy  eflbeting  the  oaHnialfan  of  his 
benefiwtor  and  of  his  son-in-law.  His  treachery 
was  discovered,  he  was  suddenly  svBUDoned  to 
the  palace,  and  there  put  to  death  in  A.  O.  203. 
His  property  ww  Mmniad«  his  daughter  ban- 
ished, and  his  name  erased  from  the  public  monn- 
nicnts  on  which  it  had  been  ioscxibed  side  by  side 
with  thoaa  «f  tha  emperor  aad  royal  family. 
We  ought  to  remark  that  the  treason  of  Plautiainis 
rests  upon  the  testimony  of  Herodian,  for  Dion 
OmiIis  mhar  leana  to  the  belief  that  thia  ehaige 
>vas  &bricat«d  hy  Caracalla  for  the  ruin  of  an 
obnoxioaa  fitvouhte.  (Diim  Cast.  Ixxv*  14—16, 
]»cfL9-«,1xsflLlt  Herofin,iLlll  %7,hr, 
6.  §  7  ;  Eckhel,  vol.  vii.  p.  224.)       [W.  R.] 

PLAUTIA'NUS.  QUINTILLUS,  a  senator 
of  high  rank,  blMnlm  Hfe  and  ratfaed  kMts, 
who  when  far  advanced  in  years  was  rashly  put  to 
death  by  Septimius  Se  varus  upon  some  vague  sus- 

e'cion.  His  last  words  have  been  presewed  by 
ion  Cassias  (Ixxvi.  7).  [W.  R.] 

PLAITTIL'LA,  FU'LVIA,  daughter  of  Plau- 
tianus  [Plautianus]  praefect  of  the  praetorium 
under  Septimius  Sevenu,  by  whom  she  wae  adected 
as  the  bride  of  his  eldest  son.  This  union,  wliich 
took  place  in  a.  d.  202,  proved  most  uniinppy,  for 
Oumlk  was  from  the  fiiat  averse  to  the  match, 
and  even  after  the  marriage  wns  conchuled  virtnnlly 
refused  to  acknowledge  her  as  his  wifie.  Upon 
the  dhgnea  and  death  of  her  Mmt  iht  waa 
banished,  first,  it  woiiM  appear,  to  Sicily,  and 
aubsequently  to  Lipan,  where  she  was  treated 
with  the  gicatoat  hatilmaM,  md  aoppUad  with 
scarcely  the  necessaries  of  life.  After  the  murder 
of  Geta  in  A.  D.  212,  PkntiUa  was  put  to  death 
by  order  of  her  hinband.  Aceerdfaig  to  the 
narrative  of  Dion  Cassius,  who  represents  lior  a 
woman  of  most  proflipate  life,  a  very  short  period, 
liui  more,  probably^  thau  a  few  uumths,  intervened 
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betWMl  iMriHUTiage  and  esQa,  aitaleMBt  wydi 

it  is  extremely  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  fact 
that  a  vast  number  of  coins  were  struck  in  honour 
of  this  princess,  not  only  in  the  eity  but  in  the 
mora  distant  provinces.  Sin  had  a  brother,  Plau- 
tins,  who  shared  her  li;uii«linient  and  her  fate. 

iDioD  Cass.  Ixxvu  U,  Ixxvii.  1  ;  Herodian,  iii.  13* 
7,ir.6L|7|  BdUMlsnil.ro. puSUw)  CW.R.] 


OBW  or  KAvnuju 

PLAUTIUS.  1.  A  comic  poet,  some  of  wbaM 
eomediaa  were  emmeuusly  ascribed  to  Flaalaai  aa 

we  learn  from  Varro.  (Gel),  iii.  Ji.) 

2.  A.  I'LAi  rn's,  was  sent  hy  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius in  A.  V.  4:i  to  subdue  Britais.  Aa  MisealM 
both  by  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  a  man  of  consular 
rank,  he  is  perhuts  the  same  as  the  A.  Phmtias, 
who  waa  one  of  the  consdea  anflheti  in  a.  Du  S9L 
Plautiiis  remained  in  Hritain  four  years,  and  ruU- 
dued,  after  a  severe  stniggiei,  the  southern  part  of 
tlM  kkod.  TeepaMan,  wIm  wm  aftsffwdi  mm* 

pernr.  Rcrved  under  him  and  diHting^uishad  hiSMlf 
in  the  war.  In  the  first  csjnpa^ga  Chaiiaa 
pMHad  ow  to  BfeMMfait  asd  on  Ua  wtsni 

to  Rome  celebrated  a  ^^TWirh  fer  the  victories 
which  he  pretended  to  have  gained.  Pbutiua 
oame  bade  to  the  city  in  a.  o.  47*  and  was  allowed 
by  Qandius  the  bmmbI  honour  oif  an  ovation  ;  and 
to  show  the  favour  in  which  he  was  held  by  the 
emperor,  the  latter  walked  by  his  tide  both  on  his 
way  to  and  his  return  from  the  CapitoL  Wkai  an^ 
sequently  hia  wife  Pomponia  'iniecina  was  accused 
of  reii{^ous  worship  unauthorised  by  the  state,  her 
hnaband  waa  granted  the  privilege  ef  daeidiaf 
upon  the  case  himself,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  old  Roman  law.  (Dion  Cass.  Ijc.  19— 31, 30 { 
8wl.  OM.  IM,  Fe^  df  Jfr.  14,  Amt. 
xiiL  32). 

3.  JfLAvnvB,  cooool  iun.  S6  with  ties. 
PapiriM  AlHeaiia.  (Dioo  Omil  ML  96  $  Ike; 

Ann.  vi.40  ;  Plin.  /I.  X.  x.2.) 

4.  A.  Pi.Ai;Tti;^  a  youth  alaia  by  Nero.  (i>Bel. 

Ner.  35.) 

5.  Son  of  Fulvius  PLiutkBM  [P&AOnANt'K], 
upon  the  downfall  of  his  father  was  baniihed  along 
with  hi»  Hii>ter  Plautilla  [Plautilla]  to  Lipasa, 
where  he  was  subsequently  put  to  death  by  Cam* 
cnll.'u  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxvi  U  luviL  1 1  Horodil 
iii.  1  ,i.  §  7,  iv.  t).  §  7.)  * 

PLAU'TIUS,  a  Rranan  jurist,  who  is  not  mfl»> 
tioned  by  P  'mjHinius,  though  he  lived  l>efure  Pom- 
ponius.  I  hut  he  waa  a  jurist  of  some  note  may  be 
infinred  from  the  fiwt  that  Paulns  wrote  eighteea 
Libri  ad  Plautiura  [Paulus,  Juliub].  JavoUnn* 
also  wroto  hve  books  ad  Piaittium  or  ex  Phuitioi 
■ad  Fonponiai  aeven  MuL  Plaatiai  aitad  Ow> 

sius  (Dig.  34.  tit  2.  s.  V,)  and  Proculus  (Dig.  35. 
tit.  1.  a.  43i  and  was  cited  by  Meratius  Piiscast 
who  wnii  Libii  ox  Pkatfo  (NiotATnia  Pancos). 
PlanliM  Amfere  lived  about  the  tinu-  of  W  s;>  t- 
sian.  (Gratias,  Viia$  JunuxmntU.  ;  Zinuuem, 
fftufdinifs  dt»  RSau  Prmatnaktu.  0.322 1  Vatkuu 
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Fru:.  5  7  i,  Vl2  ;  ami  §  77,  which  is  a  testimony 
la  the  merits  of  Plautias  ;  Wieling,  Jurispru- 
MtellM>Mto,&888.)  [0.1*3 
PLAUTIUS  LAT£BA'MU8.  [Latma- 

department  of  ornamental  metal-work  {rm Uitura). 
U«  WIS  tiM  maker  of  om  of  the  nwMt  admired  of 
Am  tjHudiicJ  UlW  oaikMf  (aMm  mj/tHeae), 
which  are  found  in  tombs  in  Italy,  containing  pa- 
trrse.  mirrora,  and  utensils  of  the  bath,  men  as 
atrigiU.  The  greatest  number  of  such  caskets  hare 
Ihb  imnd  at  Pruanla,  whan  tome  of  them  seem 
te  tmve  been  laid  up  in  the  temple  of  Fortune,  as 
votire  offerings  from  women.  The  one  which  bears 
the  name  of  Plaatios  is  beautifully  engraved  with 
mfajccts  from  the  Arpnnnutic  expedition  ;  a  hunt 
■  engra  ved  round  the  lid,  which  is  burmounted  br 
three  fignM  is  bfooM  f  tad  on  the  Ud  b  tha  M  • 
lowing  inscription  :  on  tho  one  side,  dindia  .  ma- 
couMA .  riLMA .  OBDiT,— on  the  otker,  novjos  • 
KAonoa.  im. (m)  bovai.  ram  Vnmikm 

•yle  of  the  workmanship  and  of  the  inscription, 
tM  date  of  the  artist  it  sappoaed  to  be  about  a.  u. 
m,WkC.95*,  fWinAahMMi.  Omek  A  Kmd, 
k«eLa.4f  7;  MlllM^^f«I.A£wu/,§l73,n. 

M  [P.s.j 
PLAUTIU8  QUINTILLUS.  [QtiNxiL- 

tVK] 

PLATTTITTS  RUFUS.  [Rufuk] 
PLAUTUS,  tlte  most  celebrated  comic  poet  of 
Rome,  was  a  natire  of  Sarsina,  a  small  viiliigi-  In 
Umbria.  Almost  the  only  p-irticiilars,  whicii  we 
possess  respectiug  his  life,  are  contained  in  a  uas- 
mge  of  A.  CMUaa  (ia.  8)«  wUek  is  quoted  from 
Vwm.  According  to  this  account  it  would  npf>ear 
that  Pbuitua  was  of  humble  origin  (compare  Man- 
trntprmapim  Aook%  Mbbb.  NiXi  OcL  U),  and 
tbit  he  came  to  Rome  at  an  early  age.  Varro  re- 
lated that  the  poet  waa  first  empiojed  as  a  work- 
ama  ar  a  mnM  he  ^  aeloit  en  the  atage  (m 

"jvrii  nrtlflunx  ^'Tiicomm),   and  that  with  the 

OMuej  which  iie  earned  in  tbia  way,  be  eaabarked 
h  mm  Vaaiiiiia.  hoi  tfcrt        tort  all  lifa  money 
k  tntle,  he  returned  to  Rome,  and,  in  order  to 
|Hn  a  living,  waa  oblioed  to  work  at  a  hand-mill, 
IRiii&ig  com  for  a  baker.    Varro  farther  adds 
It  while  employed  in  this  work  (w  pi*trimo%  he 
•rote  thr<'>^  cnTnfdie««,  the  .S<//wn'/?,  AtUidus^  and  a 
third,  ol  which  tlic  name  is  not  mtiitiont'tl.  Hiero- 
Bjviut,  ia  Ae  Chronicon  of  Ku»el)ius,  gi^i  s  almost 
the  wme  account,  which  he  probably  also  derived 
fi^m  Varro.    It  woold  seem  that  it  was  only  for 
th.'  Kfln  of  Taryinff  ^  narmtire  that  ha  wrote 
^  tiiat  as  often  as  Plnntiis  h;id  leisure,  homiae- 
cattomed  to  write  plays  mn^  sell  them.** 

This  is  al  dml  we  Vaew  fcr  eafUte  wipwtiug 
tht  life  of  Plautus  ;  Init  even  this  little  has  not 
correctly  stated  by  moat  aathors  of  hia  life. 
Thn,  Lessing,  fa  Ui  fife  ef  «he  poet,  relataa  that 
I'tautus  early  commenced  writing  plays  fur  the 
aediles,  and  acquired  thereby  a  sufficient  sum  of 
to  eaaUa  hfaa  to  emian  in  hminma.  It  u 
t>)^  rr  ore  necesaary  to  call  attention  to  this  imr, 
from  the  great  anthority  of  Lessing,  it  baa 
^"■V  itpeated  in  mort  iaboeqoent  biographies  of  the 
>^  The  wotda  «f  ddfiiM,  As  wf&rk  oH^fkmm 
••"■ft'rasi,  hare  no  reference  to  the  composition  of 
P'^J*-  The  artifice*  mxmd  are  the  actors,  who 
*<^P^«7«d  servants  to  att«4  to  wioaa  tkiaga 
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such  a  kind  was  i;i1It  d  an  ojrrarius,  as  we  sea 
from  funeral  inscriptions.  Moreover,  if  Piautua 
had  pmioBily  writton  pkya  tat  tlia  ttoga,  wUdI 
must  have  already  gninpd  him  some  reputation,  it 
ia  aet  likely  that  he  sliould  have  bemccmipelied  on 
Ua  vatam  to  Retaa  to  engage  ia  Aa  aMitM  oOea 

of  aariadbr  at  a  mill  for  the  sake  of  olitainin^  a 
liveliitod.  On  the  cantranr,  it  ia  mnch  more  pro* 
baUe  that  the  eeoMdisa  wUdi  be  composed  in  the 

mill,  were  the  first  that  he  ever  wrote,  and  that  the 
reputation  and  money  which  he  acquired  by  them 
enabled  him  to  abandon  his  menial  mode  of  life. 

The  age  off  Plantw  haa  been  a  subject  of  no 
small  controreny.  Cicero  says  {Bnd,  15)  that  ha 
died  in  the  connlahip  uf  1'.  Claudius  and  L.  Por- 
dns,  when  Ckto  waa  eauor,  that  is,  ia  a.  c.  184 1 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  dotil)t  this  express  state- 
ment. It  is  true  that  iiieronymus,  in  the  Chro- 
nicon of  EoaaUai^  phteaa  his  death  in  the  145th 
Olympiad,  fourteen  years  earlier  (n.  c.  200)  ;  but 
the  dates  of  Hieronymiu  are  frequently  erroneous, 
and  tfito  «M  fa  partwdar  deeema  all  the  leaa  eredit, 
since  we  know  that  the  PsctuIrJu^  was  not  rcjire- 
sented  till  ik  c.  Idl,  and  the  liaockulet  somewhat 
hter,  aeeettUag  to  the  prohabto  supposition  el 
Kitsch!.  But  though  the  dato  of  Plautus's  death 
seems  certain,  the  time  of  his  birth  is  a  more 
donbtfiil  point.  Ritschl,  who  has  examined  the 
subject  with  great  diligence  and  acumen  in  Ua 
easay  De  Aetate  PlatUi,  supposes  that  he  was  born 
about  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  of  tbo 
Gity(ahoat  B.0.  SiS4),  and  that  he  commenced 
his  career  as  a  comic  poet  alxmt  b.  c.  2*24,  when  ho 
was  thirty  years  of  age.  This  suppoeitiou  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  (Scaro  apeaks  (Cbfo,  14) 
of  the  Pi^oudolus,  which  was  acted  in  &c.  191,  as 
written  by  Plantna  when  he  was  an  old  man,  an  epi- 
thet whidi  Cieero  weald  eeftoialy  have  giTen  to  ao 
one  under  thirty  years  of  iv;:c  ;  and  niso  by  the 
circumstance  that  in  another  passage  of  Cicero 
(quoted  by  Augustine,  D»  Ch.  Dd,  iC  9\  Phnlaa 
ami  NacviuB  jire  sjK)ken  of  as  the  contcmjKirarics  of 
P.  and  Co.  bcipio,  of  whom  the  fonner  waa  ooasol 
in  &a  tt3»  aai  tba  ktier  fa&a  918.  The 

principal  aMaatiaB  to  the  nbovc* mentioned  date  for 
the  birth  ofPhntns,  arises  from  a  possage  of  Cicero, 
in  Ilia  Taaenlan  Disputations  (LI),  according  to 
whidi  it  waald  appear  that  Plantua  and  Naeviaa 

were  younger  than  Ennius,  who  was  bom  in  B.  a 
239.  But  we  kuuw  that  this  cannot  be  true  ef 
Naevius  ;  and  lUtschl  haa  abown  that  the  passi^a, 
when  rightly  interpreted,  refers  to  Livius,  and  not 
to  Eunius,  being  (Mder  than  Naevius  and  Piautus, 
Indeed,  Ckero,  in  anedur  of  his  woriu  {Bnd.  18. 
§  23),*  makes  Pbtutos  somewhat  (aUtjuanfti)  older 
than  Ennius,  and  states  that  Naevius  and  Piautua 
had  aihibited  many  phiys  before  the  eonaolahip  ef 
C.  Cornelius  and  Q.  ^finuciuf.,  that  is,  before  n.  r. 
197*  MoreoTeTi  from  the  way  in  which  Naeviua 
and  Pfamtva  aia  nflotfoaed  together,  we  may  eoa* 
cliiJe  that  the  latter  was  older  than  ?'nnius.  Te- 
rence, therefore,  in  his  Prologue  to  the  Audria  (v. 
18X  has  pruberved  the  dironological  order,  when 
he  speaks  of  Naevium,  Pbutum,  Ennium."  We 
may  safely  assign  the  second  Punic  war  and  a  &w 
yean  suWquently,  as  the  flourishing  period  of  tha 
literary  life  of  Plantua. 
It  k  a  caiiaaa  tet  that  tha  fidl  amae  of  tha 


^  Bead  **cui  «>  aequaUillurila**and  aak  *e«i 
fwaa  aa^pwlia  fiwriti** 
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poet  hM  been  crroneoutly  given  in  all  edition! 
of  Plautiis  from  the  revival  of  learning  down 
to  the  preeent  day.  Kitschl  first  pointed  out, 
ia  u  oMy  poUiM  in  1843,  tiat  the  ml  name 

of  lihe  poet  was  T.  ^farcius  Plauttta^  tnd  «ot  ^f. 

as  we  find  in  all  printed  editions. 
It  wonld  toko  too  mneh  moe  to  copy  the  proofs  of 
thfo  &ct,  which  an  poneUy  Katisfactory. 
seed  only  state  here  tliit  in  not  a  single  nuuiuscript 
is  the  poet  called  M.  Acdoo  Plntai,  b«t  almoit 
alnrays  Piautus  simply,  Plmimi  Comieus,  or  FlamtuM 
Comicus  Poeta,  Ritschl  wasfirst  led  to  the  discovery 
of  the  rval  name  of  the  poet  by  finding,  in  the  Pa- 
limpsest mannsczipt  in  the  Ambrosian  library  at 
Milmi,  the  pUys  entitled  T.  Macci  Plavti,  and 
not  M.  Aod  PlauiL  He  has  shown  that  the  two 
mmoo  of  M.  Accius  have  been  mamfiHlnied  out  of 
the  one  of  Maccius,  just  as  the  conrrrsc  has  hap- 
pened to  the  author  of  the  Noctes  Atticae,  whose 
two  mmea  of  A.  OoUins  have  been  frequently 
tractcd  into  Apellius.  Ritschl  has  restored  the 
true  namo  of  the  poet  in  the  prokguea  to  two  of 
bis  playi,  wImi*  the  present  lOMingMin ovideot 
marks  of  corruption.  Thu«  in  the  prologue  to  the 
MenaUor  (t.  10),  we  ought  to  read  *'£adem 
latino  Mefintar  JMM  TkLT  inMod  of  **&dem 
Latine  Mcrcntor  Marci  Accii  and  in  the  prologue 
to  the  ^^JMona  (v.  11),  **Demophilu«  scripsit, 
Maeeim*  Toctit  iMufaare**  is  tho  tmo  reading,  and 
not  DemophOos  scripsit,  Maram  vortit  barbare.** 
T.  Maccitm  was  the  original  name  of  the  poet. 
The  Burnuukc  of  Pluutus  was  given  him  from  the 
flatness  of  his  feet,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Festus  (p.  238,  ed.  Muller  i,  who  fmther  states 
that  people  with  fiat  feet  were  called  Ploti  by  tlie 
UnbrioBi.  Bnt  bendoo  Pkntoo  w  find  another 
Buniame  given  to  the  poet  in  many  nianoscripts 
and  several  editions,  namely,  that  of  Atimmt,  In 
an  tiMio  fantaneot,  howovor,  bo  it  alwmya  oaDod 

Phiutn^  Asinius^  nevrr  .tsthiits  Plii'dus,  tO  Aat  it 

would  appear  that  Asinius  was  not  rctrardod  ao  bis 
gotttlle  name,  but  as  a  oegnoown.   Ifeneo  oomo 

modern  writers  have  supposed  that  he  had  two 
oognomens,  and  that  tho  surname  of  Atimm  was 
given  to  Um  in  contempt,  from  liio  fiwt  of  Ua 
working  at  a  mill,  which  was  usually  the  work  of 
an  ass  (^naus),  and  that  this  surname  was  changed 
by  the  copyists  into  Asinius.  Bnt  this  explana- 
tion of  tho  origin  of  the  surname  is  in  itoelf  03B- 
floedingly  improbable;  and  if  Asinius  were  a  rei,ii- 
lar  cognomen  of  the  poet,  it  is  incuuceivaLle  that 
we  should  find  no  mention  of  It  In  OB/  of  the 
ancient  writers.  Ritschl,  however,  lia^  pointed 
oat  the  true  orisin  of  the  name,  and  has  proved 
qdto  latiafaelonly,  bowover  improbable  the  state- 
ment n[>pear9  at  first  sight,  that  Asinius  is  a 
comption  of  Hursiaa*,  the  ethnic  name  of  the  {>oet. 
Ho  MM,  by  a  caiefol  ezaminatkm  of  manuscripts, 
traced  the  steps  by  which  Sorsinatts  first  l)ecaine 
Arnnatis,  wiiich  was  then  written  Aivm^  sabse- 
qnendy  JioMi;  and  finally  AtbA 

Ilavinp  thus  discussed  the  chief  points  (nn 
nected  witb  tbo  life  ol  otir  poet,  we  may  sum  up  the 
loraHo  in  n  ftw  wopfc.  T.  HMtfaM  FlMiaa  ma 
bom  at  the  Umbrian  villafo  offlawfiaa,  about  A.  C 
254.  He  probably  came  to  Romo  at  an  early  age, 
since  he  displays  such  a  perfect  mastery  of  toe 
Latin  hinguage,  and  an  acquaintance  with  Greek 
literature,  which  he  ronld  hardly  have  acqnired  in 
a  provuciol  town.  Whether  he  ever  obtained  the 
BoaHBi  fiandiiaa  ia  doibtfal.  Wb«ft  ba  amvad 


at  Rome  he  was  in  needy  oirenmatenoa%  mmi 

was  first  employed  in  the  service  of  the  actors. 
With  the  money  he  had  mved  in  this  iDferiK>r 
olalioD  bo  lift  Homo  and  wt  «p  in  bwainoi ; 

hut  his  speculations  fail.  .!  ;  he  returned  to  Ron.  -, 
and  hia  necessities  obliged  him  to  entor  the 
servieo  of  a  balnr,  wbo  employed  bfan  in  — «-^"||  m. 
hand-mill.    W'hile  in  this  degndiv  oocapntion 
he  wroto  three  plays,  the  sale  of  wKicb  to  the 
managers  of  the  public  games  eiuibled  bun  to  quit 
his  drudgery,  and  begin  his  literary  career.  H« 
was  then  probably  about  30  years  of  age  ( n.  c 
224),  and  accordingly  commenced  writing  como> 
dies  a  few  years  before  the  breaking  out  of  th« 
.Second  Punic  War.    He  continued  his  literary 
occupation  for  about  forty  years,  and  died  a.  c 
I84»  whm  he  was  aoonty  years  of  age.  liio 
contemporaries  at  first  were  Livius  Andnmicus  and 
Nacvtus,  afterwards  Kuuius  and  (Jaecilius:  Te- 
ranoo  did  not  riao  into  notieo  tiQ  ahnost  tw«n^ 
years  after  hi»  death.    Durin:;  the  hw^  time  thiUt 
lie  held  possession  of  tiie  stage,  he  was  alwaya  * 
great  fiivonrilo  of  the  people  ;  and  bo  ■apowoed  a 
bnlil  conjicioii^ncss  of  his  own  powers  in  the  epitaph 
which  he  wrote  for  his  tomb,  and  which  has  be«tt 
preserved  by  A^GoUiiM  (1 24):^ 

Pootqnaai  oot  mortem  aptas  Plautaai  ooawodin 

luget 

Soena  deoerta,  dein  risns,  Indus  jocusquo 

Bt  nnmeii  inumneri  limul  omnot  eonacnnnamnu** 

We  now  come  to  the  works  of  Piautus.   In  tho 
time  of  Vanro  there  were  1 30  plays,  wliidl  booo 
the  name  of  Piautus,  but  of  these  a  large  portion 
wivs  considered  by  the  best  Roman  critics  not  to 
be  tho  oinoliio  nndnolMBa  of  tho  noet.    ftitut  at 
tlieni  were  written  by  a  poet  of  the  name  of 
Piautius,  the  reiemblaiice  of  whose  name  to  that 
of  tbo  great  oooue  poet  eaaaod  ibtas  to  bo  attti> 
bnted  to  the  latter.    Others  were  said  to  ha%c; 
been  written  by  more  ancient  poets»  but  to  have 
boon  retonched  and  inprovoa  by  Pfanitna,  and 
hence  fr.ini  their  presenting  some  traces  of  tho 
genuine  style  of  Plaotosi  to  bavo  been  asskncd 
to  bfan.   Tho  grunannrian  L.Aolino  ooniMod 
twenty-five  only  to  have  been  the  genuino  in- 
ductions of  tho  poet ;  and  Varro,  who  wroto  a 
work  upon  the  subject,  entitled  Qimie$tiomtt$  Plam- 
tinoA,  limited  the  midoobtad  OOnadioa  of  the  poet 
ti»   twenty-one,  which  were  hence  called  the 
Fidtidae  Vurrvnianof.    At  the  same  timer  it  ap- 
piaia  dearly  from  A.  Gelliua  (iiL  8),  to  whooi 
we  are  indebted  for  these  particulars,  that  Varro 
looked  upon  other  comedies  as  in  all  prubability 
the  worba  of  Plantttii,  tlioogb  they  did  not  passese 
the  same  amount  of  testimony  in  their  favour  as 
the  twenty-one.    Ritschl,  in  his  admirable  essay 
ontbo  AMw  rarwioani  of  Pkatna.  publiAod 
in  1843  and  1844,  Mlppo^es,  with  nuuh  pn>b.i- 
bility,  that  Varro  dividod  the  genuine  comedies  of 
Pbntaa  into  tbrw  dasaia:  1.  Tbooo  whidi  wofo 
asM^Tied  to  Piautus  in  all  the  authorities  that 
Varro  consulted.    Theoo  won  tho  twenty-ooo, 
aD  of  which  wore  probably  writtn  in  tbo  ktter 
years  of  the  pootii  life,  when  he  had  already  ac- 
qnired a  great  reputation,  and  when,  consequently, 
every  piece  that  he  produced  was  sure  to  attract 
attentioo,  and  to  be  entered  in  the  didascaliae  or 
lists  of  his  pieces.     2.  Those  comedies  which 
were  attributed  to  Piautus  in  most  of  the  auUion- 
tlM^  and  wbieb  iwaasad  to  VaoD  to  bat  jntMaal 
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if  hsring  htm  uwi|iBiiii1  hf  UoL  8. 
vhidi  were  not  aieigiMd  to  Plantus  by  the 
or  were  even  attributed  to  other 
wiimrn,  bttt  wUdi  appeared  to  Vam  to  liave  ni«h 

internal  evidHNt  in  their  faToar  {adductus  fih 
atqm  facrtia  fermonis  I'lmtto  cfmfjruentu\  that  he 
did  not  he»iute  to  re^d  them  a*  the  genuine 
vedci  of  tbe  poet  To  thin  third  class,  whidi 
Mlarallv  contnintvl  Imt  Tow,  the  lioeotia  belonged. 
IWn  u  a  fttauiuont  of  Senrius  in  the  introdac- 
tin  to  kb  cammentary  oa  the  Aaoaid,  that  m> 
avding  to  tome.  Plautiis  wr^ttp  twerity-oTif ,  ncmrd- 
to  otben  forty,  and,  according  to  others  again 


MtMU  ippataa,  with  great 

\  that  thf  forty  cmncdics,  to  which  Ser- 
were  thote  which  Varro  r^arded  as 
twmtjr-OM,  wbidh  wore  oufed  pre- 
y  Varruninntir,  brlonging  to  the  first  class, 
of  above,  and  the  other  nineteen  being 
fa  <h>  eeeopd  and  third  ehitift 
la  Older  to  undentand  clearly  tbe  diffictiltiee 
vhkb  tbe  Rcnnan  critici  ezperienoed  in  determin- 
tag  iriiich  were  the  «>naine  phys  of  PlaoUu,  we 
ahadU  hMV  in  Olnd  the  circumHtincea  under  which 
they  wen*  compoecd.  Like  the  draniaa  of  Shak- 
fptrre  and  Lope  de  Vega  they  were  written  for  the 
•ta|;e,  and  not  for  the  reading  pablic.  Such  a 
ptihlic,in  &ct,did  not  exist  at  the  tinip  of  Plaiitn<s. 
Uia  playe  were  produced  for  repreaentntion  at  the 
fMMt  flUie  gMMSi  and,  content  widi  the  applauae 
of  hi*  contpmjMirariei  and  tho  pay  which  he  re- 
ceived, be  did  not  care  for  the  •ubtequent  fate  of 
hia  wwlui  A  fcv  pnlNM  of  litcnlnro,  ndi  aa  the 
Scipios,  may  have  preserved  copies  of  the  works  ; 
but  tbe  chief  indnoemoit  to  their  prMervation 

nuuuigen  of  the  diffiwMt 
troop*  of  adora,  die  domim  grfiii>,  wlio  hail  oriLiin- 
aUy  eapagod  the  poet  to  write  the  cooiediea,  and  had 
paid  km  far  then,  and  to  whom  the  nannieriptB 
■Bcaniingly  belonged.  It  waa  the  interest  of  these 
paeoa  to  preterre  the  RiannscriptR,  since  they 
wcM  not  always  obliged  to  bring  furth  new  pieces, 
hat  mmn  fiai|MBtly  paid  by  the  magimatea  for 
the  representation  of  plays  that  had  b^-cn  provioimly 
acted.  That  the  plays  of  Plautus  were  perfoniKHl 
dkrldadaatkiaalMadiDtmal  Mthoritiee,  and 
may  be  "ivn  even  from  some  of  the  prolo^nics  {i'.<^. 
the  Prologue  to  the  CJutaa).  liut  when,  towards 
the  wii&  «f  tW  rixth  cortuy  af  tha  chy,  one 
dramatic  poet  arose  after  anntlnT.  and  thf  tnste  for 
stricter  imilatiom  from  the  Ureek  bcuan  to  pre- 
via, tha  teaiiidiea  of  PlaatM  giadnaify  Ml  into 
a^llbct,  .'ind  ton'><-(]upntly  the  contnu  tnrs  for  the 
pwia  nmeo  ceased  to  caro  about  their  pceserva- 
Im  Towda  tha  ktltr  end  of  dM  emary,how- 
;  no  new  comic  pot-ts  appeared  ;  and  since  new 
ceased  to  bo  brought  before  the  public, 
waa  natnraUy  recalled  to  tbe  older 
In  this  maaaar  Plaataa  b^pa  lo  be 

poptilar  ajrain,  and  hin  comedies  were  asnin  fre- 
^eeiitiy  brought  upon  the  stijgc  Owing,  how- 
wftty  to  the  neglect  which  his  works  had  MMtained, 
it  would  appear  that  doubts  hud  ariiM'n  reKpectiiif^ 
tbe  genuineueu  oi  many  of  his  play»,  and  that 
several  were  t«odatid  aadw  hia  name,  of  which 
inf"  authorship  'wta  at  lo'ast  uncertfiin.  Thus  the 
graiomariaoa,  who  began  to  draw  up  lists  of  his 
playa  ia  tha  aefveatli  awtaBj  of  tha  dty,  had  ao 
ill  diJT.  iiltif  8  to  encounter;  and  the  question  re- 
•pectang  tbe  genninenese  of  certain  plaj^  waa  a 
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af  Vam  dreadf  taanfinaad,  whldi  waa  tha  alaa- 

danl  uork  i.n  the  subject,  A.  Gellius  (I.e.)  also 
refers  to  lists  of  his  comedies  drawn  up  by  Aelioa, 
Sedigitus,  Claadius,  Aurelius,  Accius,  and  Mani- 
liuR. 

After  the  publication  of  Varro's  work,  the 
twenty-one  comedies,  which  he  regarded  as  un- 
qaeitionably  genuine,  were  tbe  onea  BMBt  fre- 
quently used,  ami  df  which  copies  were  chiefly 
preserved.  T\wf^  \'arroutan  comedies  are  the 
aaw  as  those  which  have  aoBM  dawn  ta  aar  awa 
time,  with  the  loss  of  one.  At  present  we  possess 
only  twenty  comedies  of  Pkutus  ;  but  there  were 
originally  twenty-one  in  tha  ■aanaarfpla,  aad  tha 
Vidularia^  which  wa-*  thi-  twenty-first,  and  which 
came  last  in  tlie  coUectioQ,  waa  torn  uff  from  tbe 
manuscript  in  tW  nriddla  afM.  lite  hnt>aMn- 
tioned  play  was  extant  in  the  time  of  Priscian, 
who  was  only  afmiainted  with  the  twen(j>ona 
▼anaaian  plays.  TbaandeatCedtxaf  Ouaanxioa 
has  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Truculentiis  the  words 
iMc^  vid^aria;  and  the  Mibm  Palimpeeat  aUa 
contains  several  lines  from  the  Viduhria. 

Tlio  titlaa  of  tha  twenty-one  Varronian  plays, 
of  which,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  twenty 
are  still  extant,  an*:  1.  Aniphitnio.  '1.  Asinaria. 
3.  Aulularia.  4.  Captivi.  5.  Curculio.  6.  Casiiuk 
7.  Cistellaria.  Fpidicns.  9.  Bacchides.  10.  Mos- 
teilaria.  11.  Alemiechmi.  12.  MileSb  IJw  Mer- 
cator.  14.  Ptendolus.  15.  Poeimlua.  18.  Paim 
17.  Itiidens.  18.  Stichus.  19.  Trintimmus-  20. 
TruculentuB.  21.  Vidukria.  This  is  the  order  in 
vhieh  thejr  ocear  in  liw  anaaecripta,  tboi^gfa  pr»> 
l.ably  ii'il  the  one  in  which  they  won-  drij^inally 
arranged  by  Vana  The  present  order  is  evidentlv 
al|>hiibetical ;  tha  mHiBl  kHar  of  tha  tiUe  «f  cadi 
play  is  alone  regarded,  and  no  attention  is  )^iJ  to 
those  which  follow :  hence  are  find  Captivi,  Cur- 
culio, Casina,  Cistdkria  t  Moalelhuria,  Meaaachaii, 
Miles  Mercator :  Pseudolus,  Poenolos,  Porsa. 
The  play  of  the  Bacchides  forms  the  only  exception 
to  the  alphabetical  order.  It  was  prolnbly  placed 
after  the  Kpidicus  by  some  copyist,  because  he  hstd 
observed  that  I'lautiis,  in  the  Bacchides  (ii.  2.  iJ<>), 
referred  to  the  Kpidicus  as  an  earlier  work.  The 
alphabetical  arrangement  is  attributed  by  aaoy  ta 
l'ris<:ian,  t(i  whom  i>  a!so  as^i^nifd  tlie  short  acrostic 
argument  prehxed  to  each  play ;  tut  thoe  is  no  cer- 
tabty  an  thia  pdat,  aad  tha  LttiaitT  of  tha  aeriMtia 


tafaity( 

argnnients  is  too  pure  to  have  been  composed  so 
hue  as  the  time  of  Priscian.  The  names  of  the 
ata  dAer  talnn  ftaan  aoiae  leading  eba* 
ia  the  play,  or  from  some  circumstince  which 
occurs  in  it :  those  titles  ending  ia  atiu  are  adieo- 
tives,  giving  a  genenl  daseriptiaa  of  the  play :  tana 
Atinaria  is  the  **  Ass- Comedy.*'  iW-suies  these 
twenty-one  plays  we  have  alrnd^  remarked,  that 
Varro,  according  to  Ritschl^  coojoctiue,  rnarded 
nineteen  others  as  tbe  genuine  fwdatliaiia  at  Plau- 
tus,  thonu'h  not  supported  by  an  rfpial  ammnit  of 
testimony  as  ihe  iweuly-one.  Uitsctii  has  cnilei  tod 
from  various  anthoritias  tha  titles  of  these  niiieteea 
plays.  They  are  as  follows  :  22.  Saturio.  2.'>. 
dictus.  24.  Uocotia.  25.  Is'ertohirui.  26.  Fretuiu. 
27.  TrigeminL  28.  Astraba.  29.  Paiasitos  nigai; 
.'50.  Panisitus  medicus.  SI.  Commorientes.  32.  Con- 
dalium.  'i^  0«aini  leones.  34.  Foeneratriz. 
Ift.Frivolaria.  M. fiilaOiteisaai  ST.F^vLSa. 
Cacistio.  39.  Ilortiilns.  10.  Artemo.  Of  the  still 
laigar  of  comedies  commonly  ascribed  to 

PlntB^bBlMtiaGaKaisadbj  VaBo»tha  tidia  «r 
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only  a  fow  have  been  preserved.  They  are :  — 
1.  OafaUb  3.  CMoDaria.  3.  AfllMnttio.  4.  Bis 
compre««u  5.  Ann*.  6.  Agrowns.  7.  Dyscolus. 
a.  Phagon.  (?)  9.  Comicula  or  Comicularia.  10. 
Caloeolus.  Il.Baccaria.  \2.  lAfmrgOM.  (?)  13. 
Caecus  or  Prapdotu  s.  Thm  we  have  ihc  titles  of 
21  Varronian  coiuediei  of  the  &nt  claMi  Id  of  the 
neond  aod  third  dawea,  and  18  iwedlti  not  ae- 
kiiowledgi'd  hy  Vnrro,  in  all  53.  Acmrdinijly,  if 
there  were  130  comediea  bearing  the  name  of 
PImIm,  w  hmf  ImI  til  imfcn  «f  77.  Tbmn  n  a 
play  entitled  Querolus  or  Aulularui,  which  Ix  ars 
th«  HUM  of  Piantoa  in  the  manntcripta,  and  is 

iiL  226).  It  ii  evidently,  however,  not  the  pro- 
duction of  our  poet,  and  wai  probably  written  in 
the  third  or  fourth  century  of  the  ChrtatiaB  nam. 
The  best  edition  of  it  i«  by  Klinkhammar,  wHlkil, 
QuernluB  Fiivc  Aulularia,  inoMliMWtaCMfBMtdia 
togriL-v,"  Amslerdani,  1 1129. 

The  comadiaa  of  Plautas  enjoyed  nnrivallad  po- 
pularity amonfir  the  Roman*.  Of  this  we  have  a 
proof  in  their  repeated  representations  after  the 
M%  dcttli,  to  wkUk  w  Um  already  aUuded. 
In  a  house  nt  Pompeii  a  ticket  wis  found  for  nd- 
mifion  to  the  representation  of  the  QutMa  of 
nmtu  (SM  Onffi,  ime^  Na  UM),  wUeh 

■Hi  CPMiqneiitly  h.ivo  Wen  |)orfonn(>d  at  that 
tfaMi  ilMnl^  before  iu  destruction  in  a.  o.  79  s  and 
w%  hmi  ffon  Anwliina  tluit  tha  Asupliitno  wm 

actrd  in  the  rciuMi  of  Diixletian.  The  continued 
popularity  of  Piautus,  through  so  many  centuries, 
was  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  bis  being  a 
national  poet  For  though  his  comedies  belong 
to  the  Comoedia  pallinta,  and  were  taken,  for 
the  most  piirt,  frum  thu  poetu  of  the  new  Attic 
comedy,  we  should  do  great  injustioa  to  Plantns 
if  we  regarded  him  m  a  ftUvish  imitator  of  the 
Greeks.  Though  be  founds  bis  jiayt  upon  Greek 
nodels,  the  chamctan  la  them  act,  spitk,  and 
joke  like  genuine  Romans,  and  he  thereby  secured 
the  sympathy  of  his  aodieuoe  more  completelj  than 
Tmnae  coud  •vw  luivt  donau  WImwit  Phatot 
borrowed  the  plan  nf  all  his  plays  fmm  flrrek 
models,  it  is  imposaibie  to  aaj.  TheCisteUanaiiiac- 
ekidaa.  PtaBiihM,Mii  StktoiiPBntoiltaafraai  Mo> 

nander,  the  Ca»ina  and  RulMMfrom  Diphilus,  and 
the  Mercntor  and  the  Tiiu—imus  from  Philemon, 
■nd  many  other*  wen  ndoabtedly  ftsmded  upon 
Greek  originalai  But  in  all  cases  Plautus  allowed 
himself  much  greater  liberty  than  Terence  ;  and  in 
some  instances  he  appears  to  have  simply  taken 
the  leading  idea  of  the  phj  fnm  tha  Qrnk,  and 
to  have  filled  it  up  in  hia  own  fashion.  It  has 
been  inferred  from  a  well-known  line  of  Horace 
(SjfkL  ii.  1.58),  ''Plautus  ad  annphr Sieoli 
properare  Epichanni,"  that  Plautus  took  pn-at 
pains  to  imitate  Epichamus.  But  thero  is  no 
aonaapeoiaBee  between  any  of  the  eristing  phiys 
of  Plautus,  and  the  known  titles  of  the  comedies 
of  Kpichannn* ;  and  the  verb  properare  probably 
kai  wftmwe  onlj  to  tbo  HtaHnwi  and  energy  of 
Plaatus^s  style,  in  which  he  bore  a  resemblance  tn 
tha  Sicilian  poet.  Another  mistake  has  arisen 
ftan  tha  ttoleawBt  of  Jaraae  (Ep,  57, 101)  that 
Plaotu!*  iniiUited  the  poets  of  the  old  Attic  co- 
medy, but  the  only  reasniblancie  be  bears  to  them 
is  in  the  coarseness  and  boUaaM  of  hia  jekas.  He 
honwwod  to  a  slight  extent  from  the  middle  Attic 
mined v,  fnmi  which  the  Aniphitruo  tvas  taken  ;  but, 
m  wti  have  already  nrnuukcd,  it  was  the  poets  of 


th«  new  Attie  atMdy  whom  Plautus  took  as  iiio 
models. 

It  was,  however,  not  only  with  the  common 
people  that  Plnntus  waA  a  favourite ;  educated 
Romans  n-.ui  and  admired  his  workadMm  to  tha 
latest  tiitirs.  The  purity  of  his  language  and  the 
rehnemeut  and  good-humour  of  hi*  wit  an  cele- 
boitod  in  partieakr  W  tha  anaiart  aritioi  TIm 
frmmmarian  L.  Aelius  Stilo  used  to  iay,  and  Varro 
adopted  his  words,  *^  that  tha  Mian  would  uae 
the  ki^iAi^e  of  Plnrtaii,  if  Ifca^  van  to  speak 
Lrilin."  ( Apud  Quintil.  x.  1.  §  90.)  In  the  samo 
manner  A.  Gelliu*  oonatantlj  praise*  lha  language 
af  Plaataa  to  tha  hjghaat  ttnna,aadtiaito  passage 
(vii.  17)  speaks  of  him  as  **homo  linguae  atquo 
elegantioe  in  verbis  Latinae  i»inoeps.**  Cicero  (tfm 
Qfi  i  29)  places  his  wit  on  a  par  with  that  of  the 
old  Attk  comedy,  and  St  Jerome  used  to  eensole 
himself  with  the  penisnl  of  the  poet  after  spondini^ 
many  nights  in  tears,  ou  account  of  his  pjist  hinii. 
The  favourable  opinion  which  the  ancients  enter- 
tained of  the  merits  of  Plautus  has  Ihth  confirmed 
by  the  judgment  of  the  best  modem  critica,  and 
by  the  fiict  thai  aannl  of  hia  phqr»  haaa  haa« 
imitated  by  many  of  the  best  modem  poets.  Thus 
the  AmpkUmo  has  been  imitated  by  Jdoliore  and 
Dtydamtha  AMriah^llol^fa  hb  J«am,tha 

Mi>ftr!laria  by  Regnard,  Addis<in,  and  others,  the 
Memieokm  bj  Shakapera  in  his  Oumedm  Er- 
tmnt  ^  MnaMM*  hj  Leasing  m  hto  Asftate, 
and  so  with  othaA  Liada^  who  was  undoubtedly 
ono  of  the  grealeat  critk*  of  modem  times,  de> 
ehna  Um  CapUvi  of  Pbwtna  to  be  the  finest 
comedy  that  was  ever  brought  upon  the  stage,  and 
says  that  he  had  n^peatedly  read  it  with  tho  virw  | 
of  discovering  some  fault  in  it,  and  was  never  able 
to  do  so  ;  but.  on  the  oratrary,  saw  fresh  reaaana 
for  adniirinR  it  on  ^nch  pcntsal.  Horace  (Z>r  Arte 
PoiU.  270),  indeed,  expresses  a  less  iisvourabla 
opiaian  af  Pbuitna,  and  speaka  widi  cantampit  af 
hia  verses  and  jests ;  but  it  must  he  recoll«»cted 
that  the  taste  of  Horace  had  been  fanned  by  a  j 
mmm^  aahoal  af  Htantan^  and  thai  ha  di^Ubad 

the  ancient  poets  of  his  conntn,'.  Lessing,  bov> 
aver,  haa  shown  that  the  censure  of  Hooce  pn* 
hahly  doaa  aat  ftt&t  to  dm  gananl  chHMtoP  af 

Plautus's  poetry,  liut  merely  to  his  inharmouion* 
verses  and  to  some  of  his  jests.  And  it  must  bo 
admitted  that  only  a  bfiad  adadtatioB  of  the  paat  i 
can  fiiil  to  recognise  aoaM  troth  in  the  ceaaaia 
of  Horace.  Prosody  and  metre  are  not  always 
strictly  attended  to,  and  there  is  freiiueutly  a  want 
af  haoM^  is  his  verse*.  Hi»  jests,  also,  an 
often  conrw',  and  sometimes  puerile  ;  hut  it  must 
be  recollected  that  they  were  intended  to  please 
the  lower  classes  of  Rome,  and  were  aocoraiimly 
adapted  to  the  tastes  of  the  day.  The  objections 
brought  against  the  joke*  of  Plantu*  an  equally 
applicabla  to  than  af  Shakapara. 

The  text  of  Plautus  has  oome  down  to  ns  in  a 
very  corrupt  state.   It  mrtaina  many  kcunae  and 
interpokliaaa.  Tlaa  tha  Aohdaria  haa  laat  ito 
cn!Klii>ion,  the  Bacchides  its  commencement,  &b  |  I 
and  we  find  in  the  grammarians  wvecal  quota* 
tioui  from  dwaaialing  pUy*  af  Plaataa  whioh  an 
not  found  in  our  present  copies.    The  interpola- 
tions are  still  more  nomenas  than  the  huronae,  aod 
wen  for  the  most  part  amde  for  tlie  purpose  of  sup- 
plying gaps  in  the  original  manuscript.   8oan  af  I 
these  were  intrndiiee<!  in  .mrii'nt  time*,  as  is  |iriivcd  ' 
by  tiicir  cJUAleucu  ui  Urn  i'aiuupsvst  uumukuipl  at 
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which  u  w  old  u  the  &fth  oentWT,  bat 
rtfaflo  WOT*  exmtod  At  tbcrwivid  or  learn- 
ing, said  ev  ij.  ritly  betray  their  inmltTn  orici". 
8oii  tlM  May  of  Niebuhr  on  tbia  mbject,  ratiUed 
*^t7ielMT  Sit  mtsrgMdbfllMii  bwBMjnwtwi  Scwiw 
m  Piautiu,*"  ia  hia  Kkbe  Sebriften,*'  toI.  i. 
f.  159,  Tht"  cnmiptioM  of  the  text  are  owing 
te  tiw  hict  that  ail  the  ezutiiig  maniiKripts  of 
riHttM,  with  the  exeeptfm  flf  tba  IfOMi  lUiinp- 
•e»t,  are  derived  from  one  common  Bource.  The 
editor*  of  Plaattu,  however,  have  not  foimded  the 
upon  the  hart  aadsting  iiMiMfrijiii  Tbeie 
the  Cruh'x  TPtns  and  dt-curtatus,  which  must, 
ctioa  with  the  PaUiDpae«t  manuflcript  of 
I  fim  bMia  wMi  mj  future  editor  for  a 
restonition  of  the  g«'nuine  text.  (See  Ritschl, 
dm  Kiitik  de$  jHitnUu*,  in  the  HJMmteku  JUmmmm, 
wLir.  pi.15a.fte.)  It  appeot  the  enaadiet 
of  PLautas  were,  .it  an  inr'.y  tinu',  divided  ijito  two 
fvta,  the  first  containing  eight  play*  {AmphUruo 
^BpUkmy,  aaaond  tiw  NBaining  twelve 
{BaeddJet — Trtundentus.)  The  laat  twelve  pUys 
at  first  unknown  in  Italy  at  the  revival  of 
J :  they  were  diecovered  in  Germany  about 
1499*  and  from  thenoe  conveyed  to  Italy.  It  may 
be  mentioned  in  passing,  that  this  division  of  the 
pkys  into  two  parts  accounts  for  the  loss  of  the 
hci^nning  of  the  Bacchidea,  wUch  VM  the  first 
jfimj  of  the  volume,  and  the  commencement  of 
vhkh  mufat  therefore  have  been  easily  torn  away. 

Th«  Mkie  lahwpa  of  the  complete  worits  of 
Plautos  was  published  at  Venice,  by  Georjjius  Me- 
nab,  ia  1472.  There  was  a  still  earlier  edition  of 
the  fat  algfat  pky«  eT PhMai  jAmfUtna'-Bpi- 
c//.-««),  printed  at  Venice,  without  date,  of  which 
pcofaablj  only  one  copy  is  now  in  existence,  pre- 

 '  m  the  pvUit  |MM7,«t  Venlee.  Niebnhr 

attention  to  this  edition  {Kleine  Schriftfn, 
L  p.  176«&&)i  but  it  had  been  previoualy 
by  Harles  iStpplem.  ad  Brm.  Nciit.  IM. 
/torn,  part  iL  p.  483 ).  Of  the  other  eariier  editions 
the  Itest  are  thoM  by  Camerariue,  Basel,  In58  ; 
by  Laaibijiu&,  Paris,  1576  ;  by  Taubmann,  Wit- 
tMh  wg,  1605  ;  by  Parens,  Frankfort,  1610  ;  by 
Grater,  with  Tuubmann's  commentary,  Wittenberg, 
16J1  ;  by  J.  Fr.  Gronoviua,  Leyden,  1664,  re- 
al the  tame  place  in  1669,  at  AraHtttSm 
1084,  and  again  at  Leip7.i'^',  undrr  the  cnro  nf 
J.  A.  £niesti,  in  1760.   The  best  uiudern  ediiioos 
el  the  umuplm  weitoef  PlMtw  an  by  Bothe, 
Berlin,  1809 — 1811,  4  vok  8 vo.,  again  at  Stutt- 
gardt,  182fl,  4  vols.  Bvo.,  and  iMtlyat  Leipzig, 
I8S4,  9  «ek  999k  t  tad  hf  Welae,  Qnedlmburg, 
J  t5:{7 — 1838,  2  vols.  8vo,  There  are  some  editions 
of  the  Mpemte  phijr*<l  I'I'tnttts  whkh  deserve  porti- 
celar  leoomaeodatioa.  Thate  an  AeCbp/iri',  Mile»^ 
and  TrimammtiA,  by  Lindemann,  Leipzig,  1844, 
'2d  edition ;  the  BaeeUdM,  by  RltschU  UoUe,  1 835  ; 
and  the  THseaiewa  by  Hermann,  Leipsig,  1800. 
PlMlns  has  ben  tansUted  into  ahnost  all  the 
Fnmpean  kngunffes.   In  English  some  of  the  plays 
weie  tnitiklated  by  Echard  in  1716,  by  Cooke  in 
1754,  and  by  Colter  in  1827  ;  and  there  is  a 
tr3ii>lation  in  Fln^iUsh  of  all  the  works  of  I'lautus 
by  Thornton  aiid  Warner,  1767 — 1774,  5  vols. 
8vQ,    In  French  m  haw  the  tnmalations  of  the 
Arisphitruo,  Epidicus,  and  Rudcns,  by  Madame 
itscier,  16M,  end  oC  the  complete  worlu  hy  Li- 
■nm.  AwiMte.  17lt,  10  tek  INot  and  by 
nu.?ndcvill<',  Fi'^yden,  17U',  10  vols.  8vo.  In 
(kmut  then  on  saTcol  tnuulatiana  of  lin^ 
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pkys,  of  whidi  Laaiing's  excellent  translation  of 
the  OiptiTi  ihini'f M  te  be  partinhrty  nwtlmid. 

Th'Tf  is  likewise  a  tninslation  in  German  of  the 
complete  works  by  Kufl'ner,  Vienna.  1806 — 1807, 
5  tveb,  of  mne  efthe  plays  by  Kiipke,  Bedin, 
1809-20,  2  vols.  nd  o£  «%hK  kj  fiin^ 
Stuttgart,  1838-46. 

The  most  important  works  on  the  life  and  worka 
of  Plaattts  ore  the  fallowing :  —  Lessing,  Foe  dtm 
Lthen  und  den  Wcrken  dcs  Plautus,  in  the  3rd  vo- 
lume of  his  collected  works,  Berlin.  1K38  ;  Osann, 
Anahda  cntiea^  Ae. ;  im&at  I 'laud  Fnujmcntu  ah 
Any.  Afuiij  «H;vr  rr/^<-r(<i,  Il<  rlin.  1  {]!();  Gep- 
pert,  UeLer  den  (Jodrjc  AmbrosioHut^  tmd  aetnem  £m- 
JUm  am/ dm  PfamHamit  KriOk,  L^pdg,  1847t  Hid 
al>'TV('  all  RitschI,  Parenjon  Plautinorum  Tirm* 
tiaaoramme,  Leipsig,  1845,  containii^  the  follow* 
ing  vahule  diMaftatfana  fa  wlaliiiB  te  Plaalaas 

1.  De  Plauii  Pwtac  NominUnis 
Pkmti  s  i.lHe  J-  aimias  Vt 
4.  Dh  JfairtihidM  DUaaUimt  S,  Ih  Atht 
Trimmmi  Tempore ;  6.  De  Vefer%m  Plauii  Inttr- 
pretibm ;  7.  D*  PUadi  JBaeckidibm;  8.  De  tmr. 
bato  Seemainm  Ordime  Moetdlariae  Plamtmae ;  9. 
IX"  InttrjHj^atume  Tri»ummi  Plautimae, 

PLAUTU8,  ('.  UrMK'lJJUS.was  the  son  of 
Rubelliua  Hlandus  [Blanuu^J  and  of  Julia,  tlie 
daughter  of  DniWB,  tiw  aan  af  the  aaipaiat  Tlba> 
riiu.  Plautus  was  thn«  the  pr^a^g^andBon  af 
Tiberius,  and  the  great-great-graudsou  of  Augostai^ 
in  cooeeqiMnoe  of  Tiberina  himng  been  adopted  by 
Augustus.  Descended  thus  from  the  founder  of  the 
Roman  empire,  Pkuittts  incurred  the  jealousy  of 
Nanu  Hetraa  innlndfatheaeeonfianaivUdi 

Jonht  Silana  brought  against  Agrippina  in  a.  d. 
6^  wham  she  accused  of  a  de^pi  of  marryit^ 
Phatoa,  and  nuiag  hiai  to  die  iiiipailal  Anm* 

Five  years  afterwards  a.  d.  60,  a  comet  appearedt 
which,  according  to  the  popular  opinion,  was 
thought  to  forsbode  a  change  in  the  empire.  The 
peofJe  thenmpon  were  set  thinking  who  would  be 
Nem's  snccestor ;  and  no  one  appeared  to  them 
ao  lit  as  Rubellius  Plautus.  Although  the  latter 
lived  in  the  asost  quiet  manner,  avoidmg  the 
popular  notice,  and  harbouring  no  traitorous  de- 
signs, Nero  wrote  to  him,  recuuiniendmg  lam  to 
withdraw  from  the  city  to  Us  estates  hi  Aaia. 
Such  advice  was,  of  course,  equivalent  to  a  com- 
mand ;  Pbtttus  accordingly  retired  to  Asia  with 
hia  wife  AntiBlia,  the  danghtar  of  I*  Aatiatioa 
Vetus,  and  employed  himself  in  his  exile  in  thn 
stndy  of  the  jStoic  philosophy*  But  even  in  tliis 
retasat  he  waa  net  aafe;  fbr  TSgdUmw  haHng 
again  excited  the  fears  of  Nero  in  a.  d.  62  againbt 
Plautus,  he  waa  murdered  in  Aaia  by  waamand  of 
the  emperor.  Many  of  hia  ftiaada  adHnd  him  to 
take  up  amis  to  resist  his  executioners,  and  his 
fiither-in-law  Antistius  Vetus  wrote  to  him  to  the 
same  effect ;  but  Plautus  preferred  death  to  aa 
imcertain  struggle  for  the  empire.  (Tac  Am. 
xiii.  10,  xiv.  22,  «7»  M  (  Dkn  Can.  luL  14  » 
Jiiv.  viii,  39.) 

PLEIADES  (nXeidSes  or  nt\tidS«s),  tha 
Pleiads,  arc  called  daughters  of  Atlas  by  I'leione 
(or  by  the  Oceauid  Aethra,  Eustath.  ad  Hum. 
p.  1155X  «f  Enehthen  (Serr.  ad  Am.  i.  744), 
of  Cadmus  (Theon,  ad  Anil.  p.  '12).  or  of  the 
queen  of  the  Amaaons.  (SchoL  ad  Tknucrit,  xiii. 
25.)  They  wan  the  aialen  af  the  Hyadea,  and 
seven  in  number,  lis  of  whom  are  descrilied  as 
visible,  and  the  aataMh  aa  iaviaihle.   beme  call 
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Ihe  MTcnth  Sterope,  and  relate  that  tk»  btlHM 
Mvirilife  Aw  ihtiiWy  bfloniB  ihA  doM  iBMHig  Imv 

■iiiU'rA  had  liad  iiit'  rcnur^**  witli  a  mortnl  man  ; 
othen  call  her  Klectni,  and  make  har  dieappear 
bom  tW  dMir  of  her  tfaten  an  •eeovBt  er  her 

BWf  at  the  deetrnction  of  the  hoaw  of  Dardanus 
(Hjgin.  Fab.  192,  PoeL  Attr.  ii.  21).  The 
jPleiadee  are  eaid  to  have  made  awaj  with  them- 
lelve*  from  grief  at  the  death  of  their  sitter*,  the 
Hyades  or  at  the  fote  of  their  father.  Atlas,  and 
were  afterwards  placed  as  star*  at  the  back  of 
Taurus,  where  they  form  a  dnlMr  fwembling  a 
liunch  of  prnpes,  whence  they  were  •omettmea  called 
3orpvf  (Kufetath.  oci //oas.  p.  1155).  According 
toaiMMlMr  Morjr,  tha  Pleiadei  were  Tirgin  eom- 
panioni  of  Artemis,  and,  together  with  their  mother 
Pletone,  were  pursued  by  the  htmta  Orioo  in 
Boaotia ;  their  prayar  to  m  waaiai  fimn  Ma  ma 

hoanl  liv  the  gods  thfv  u-on-  iiu'taTnorphosed 
into  dove*  (veA«ia8«t),  aud  phiced  among  the  atara 
(Hygin.  ML  AUtt,  il  SI  \  SeboL  «l  AfOInu 
/?W.  iii.  226  ;  Piiul.  Hmk,  &  17).  The  rising 
of  the  Pleiades  in  Italy  waa  aboat  the  beginning oC 
May,  and  their  setting  about  die  beginning  of  No* 
VMSbcK  Their  names  are  Electra,  Maia,  Taygeto, 
Alcvone.  Colaeno,  St«'rnpe.  and  Morope  (Ttetz.  ad 
Lyii  2iy,  conip.  I4y  ;  Ap»llod.  iiu  10.  §  1).  The 
scholiast  of  Tbeocritiu  (xiiL  Sft)  l^res  the  folio  w- 
ii»!;  Hifft'rent  *ot  of  namef>:  Cix^cymo.  Plaucia,  Protis, 
Porthemia,  Maia,  Stonyciiuu  Lainpatbo.  (Comp. 
Horn.  IL  xfiH.  488,  Od.  v.  272  ;  Ov.  Fad.  169, 
&c.  ;  irvM)K<«  ;  and  Idd«^  MnwA.  Uber  die 
^rMMsunt^ji,  p.  144.)  £^&] 
PLBrONB  (m^ni%  m  inghter  of  Oomw, 

■nd  mother  of  the  Pleiades  by  Atlas.  (Apollod.  iii. 
l€i.f  1  ;  Find.  Froffm.  63 ;  compw  Atlah  ;  Plu- 
AOHk)  [L.a] 

PLEISTAE'NETUS  {nxuarol^o^),  an 
Athenian  painter,  the  brother  of  Phddiaa,  is  men- 
tioned by  Plntarch  {Dt  Olor.  Atkm.  tL  p.  346) 
among  the  most  celebrated  painters,  such  as  Apol- 
lodonis  Kuphranor,  Nicias,  and  Asclepiodorus,  who 
painted  Tictories,  battles  and  heroes  ;  but  there  is 
jio  other  mention  of  him.  [P.  S.] 

PLKISTAHCIIUS  (n.\f iVto^yoO-  1.  King 
of  Sparta,  of  the  line  of  the  Agids,  was  the  son  and 
aocoeiior  <tf  the  heroic  Lconidaa,  wbo  waa  killed 
at  Thermopylae,  n.  r.  U!').  He  was  a  mTe  child 
at  the  time  of  bis  Other's  death,  on  which  account 
tfko  nuttmf  waa  aaannad  by  bia  coaatn  Pausanias, 
who  commanded  the  Greeks  at  Plataea.  (Herod, 
ix.  10 ;  Paul.  iii.  4.  |  0.)  It  appean  that  the 
latter  BaBliaiaa  to  tMwkUm  tMn  kt  tho  nnw 
of  the  TOtmg  king  till  hi^  iv,  ;,  death,  ab-Mit  n  r. 
467  (Tboc  L  183>  Whether  Pkiataichiu  waa 
tlmof  Mt  10  toko  iIm  liimofgofonnMiiliBto 

his  own  hands  we  know  not,  but  Paiihanias  tells 
ns  that  bo  died  shortly  after  aienming  the  soro- 
reignty,  while  it  appears,  firoia  Htm  dMo  aastiiDod 

bj  Diodorus  to  the  reign  of  his  successor  Pleihto- 
anax,  that  his  death  could  not  liave  taken  place 
till  the  year  b.  c.  458.  (Pans.  iii.  5.  §  1  ;  Diod. 
sIB.  76 ;  CUalaii,  F. H,  vol.  ii.  p.  210.)  Mo  pv- 
tknUrs  of  his  reign  are  recorded  to  us. 

2.  Son  of  Antipater  and  bmther  of  Cassander, 
Idag  of  Macedonia.  He  is  first  mentioned  in  the 
vear  H.  r.  31.3,  when  he  was  left  by  his  brother  in 
the  command  of  Chalcis  to  make  head  against 
Ptoleaiy*  ^  gmnd  of  Antigonus,  when  Cae- 
sander  himself  was  recalled  to  the  defence  of  M;>re- 
donia.   (Diod.  odx.  77.)  Again,  in  b.  u  ;iU2,  when  j 


the  general  coalition  waa  formed  against  Antig»- 
nooi  rMitvAtia  wot  aeot  ftvwd  by  bia  bndMi^ 

wnth  an  anny  of  10.000  foot  and  500  bor?-.  t.> 
join  Xiyaimachua  in  Aiia»  Aa  the  UoUanoot  aiM^  | 
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trial,  he  endeavoured  to  transport  his  troops  fmna  i 
Odessus  direct  to  Heradeia,  but  lust  by  far  the  \ 
greater  port  on  the  passage,  some  having  been  cztp- 
tared  by  the  enemy's  ships,  while  others  porialwd 
in  a  storm,  in  wh  ch  Plcistari  hns  himself  narrowh^ 
escaped  shipwreck.     (Id.  xx.  112.)  Notwitl^- 
standing  this  misfortune,  he  seems  to  have  mi— 
dered  efficient  service  to  the  confederates,  for  which 
he  was  rewarded  after  the  battle  of  Iptoa  (a.  c 
SOI)  by  oteliiaf  Ao  pnTineo  of  CiUria,oa  on 
indepeiidfttt  (r'lvemmcnt.    Thia,  bowevpr.  be  did 
not  long  retain,  being  exjpdlod  firOM  it  in  the  fvl-  ' 
lowing  year,     DoMma*  olMot  whboot  opp^ 
sitinn.  (Pliit.  Ih  m.  fr.  31.)  Hereupon  he  retnOkad 
to  his  brother  C'asiander,  and  irom  this  timo  «• 
hmi  no  man  of  bia.   PfcwMtfaa  mnliaao  limi 
as  having  been  defi»ted  by  the  Athenians  in  an 
action  in  which  he  commanded  the  cavalry  and 
auxiliariet  of  C&mmAer ;  bnt  the  period  at  which 
this  event  took  pbce  is  uncertain.  (Pana.  L  15. 
$  1.)    It  is  perhaps  to  him  that  the  medical 
writer.  Diodes  of  Carrstus,  addressed  his  work, 
which  is  cited  more  than  once  by  Athenaens,  as 
TO  irp6t  TlAotOT^pJC"'  T^liWdL  (Athen.  vii.  p.  3-2t), 
d,  .324,  t)  [E.H.  B.j 

PLEI'STHENB8(IDUt<r0^Kns),asonof  Atioaa,  I 
and  husband  of  Aerope  or  Kripliyle,  the  da\i::bter 
of  Catreua,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Aga- 
wsemnon,  MmmImUi      AbbiMo  {ApoOod*  8.  S« 

§  2  :  Schol,  ad  Knrip.  Or.  5  ;  AeschyL  Jpitm, 
;  comp.  AoAJHUiNON  i  ATRSua).    A  son 
of  riiyestes,  wbo  wm  kOlod  hf  Atnm.  was  Iiko>  ' 
wis.- called  Pleisthenes.  (Hygin. /a'-.  88.)  [L.S.] 
PLKISTO'ANAX    (nAfiirT«mi{,  nxeiim;. 
ro{),  tbo  aiaeleen^  king  of  Spoita  lo  tiio  Km  of 
the  Agidae,  was  tho  eldest  son  of  the  Pausanias 
who  conquered  at  PLitaca  in  B.  c»  479.    On  the 
death  of  Pleistarchus,  in  B.  c  458;  without  iiume, 
PkirtMBU  auoeeodod  to  tbo  ttsooe,  being  yet  a 
minor,  so  that  in  the  expedition  of  the  I^acedae* 
moiiiaus  »n  behalf  of  tin-  Dorians  against  Phocis, 
in  &0l4A7«  his  uncle  Niconicdi-s        of  Cleom- 
brotas,  commanded  for  him.  (Thuc.  i.  107  ;  Diod. 
xL  79 1  Pans.  i.  1 3,  iii  5.)    in  b.  c.  445  he  led 
in  ptmi  an  iUTBsion  faito  Attieo,  boint  kowoooi^ 
in  consequence  of  his  youth,  acconipanicj  by  Cle- 
andiidas  as  a  counsellor.    The  premature  with- 
drawal  of  Ma  amy  froai  tbo  enemy^i  territory 
exposed  both  noan.lridn';  and  himself  to  the  sut- 
picimi  of  having  been  bribed  by  Poridea»  and* 
aoeofAng  to  Plutaicb,  wbBo  CSkandiMai  Ifed  tntt 
Sparta  and  was  c  ondemned  to  death  in  hi*  «b» 
soaoa,  the  young  king  was  punished  by  a  heavy  finN 
wbidi  bo  waa  nnaUe  to  pay,  and  was  theivfeca 
obliged  to  leave  his  country.  Plcistoanax  remainil 
nineteen  years  in  exile,  taking  up  his  abori,.  nfia 
the  temple  of  Zeus  on  Mount  Lycaeus  in  Arcadia, 
and  having  half  his  house  within  the  sucred  pre- 
cincts that  he  might  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the 
sanctuary.    Durin^r  this  period  his  son  Pausanias, 
a  minor,  reitrned  in  hia  stMd.    The  SpaHaoa  at  ' 
length  recalled  him  in  B.  c.  r2»?,  in  obedience  to 
the  repeat«^  injunctions  of  the  Delphic  oradoi— 
^  tn  bring  back  the  seed  of  the  demi-gad,  tho  tail 
of  Zeus ;  else  they  should  p!oiii:h  with  a  'ilvpr 
plough}" — and  bia  natonuioa  waa  irmfmiml 
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%ith  tolemn  dances  and  ■aoificea,  Buch  m  tboM  j 

wkich  thf  ^l^^t  kingi  flf  kk  mce  hud  been 
t'injtiratcd.  But  he  wn«  accused  of  having 
tai.>|i<^mi  wiUi  the  Pythian  pricfttest  tu  induce 
ker  tA  intopoM  ftr  Idm,  and  hit  alleged  impiety 
ID  thi<i  matter  was  continually  assigned  by  his 
cBCBues  aa  the  cauaa  of  all  Sparta's  misfortunes  in 
iht  «w  ;  nd  thanfim  i»  «•»  ttet  he  used  all  his 
bda«iic«  to  bring  about  peace  with  Athens  in 
a.&  421.  (Thoc  L  114,  ii.  21,  iiL  36,  t.  16, 19, 

PhL  Per.  22,  A'kt.  28 ;  Diod.  xiil.  lOK.)  [Cr.K- 
AjfouoAA;  Pmicli]    In  the  kstpmentioued 
W  mnh§A  with  m  anny  farto  Aradia, 
»here  he  released  the  Parrlnisians  from  their 
dcpcodenoe  on  Mantineio,  and  dertroyed  the 
whidi  tlM  Maatfawaiw  had  bnOt,  to  eem- 
■MMh,  at  a  phce  called  Cypsela  on  the 
(Thttc      SS.)    In  B.  c.  418  he  set  forth 
It  tbe  head  of  the  old  men  and  boys  to  the 
aai»unco  of  his  colleague,  Agis  II.;  hot,  on  his 
smtal  at  Tegeji,  he  heard  of  the  victory  which 
Ajfis  had  just  won  at  Mantineia,  and,  finding  tliat 
til  yMM  wm  not  required,  he  nComed  to 
^•ina.  (Thuc.  T.  75.)    He  died  in  B.C.  40B, 
oiiei  a  reisn  of  50  years,  and  was  succeeded  by 
^-nraa— ha  (firfl  iriii  7ff  .  Wtn.  ad  loo.; 
corap.  CJinL  F.  H.  toL  ii.  App.  iii.)    Oih-  saying 
of  FUitnaaax  ia  found  in  Plularcb*s  collertion 
KAf$fk.Ua,\  batHlahudljWIIiMitaMaghto 
<lwr»e  being  recorded.  [E.  E.] 

PLEMrNIUS,  prapcaetor  and  kgatna  of 
^pte  Aftinan,  w  taut  in  a.  a  305  agaanat 
tJi'-  li.wn  of  Lticri,  in  southern  Italy,  which  Btill 
antiaued  to  be  in  the  possession  of  the  Carthn- 
fbiMUL  He  succeeded  in  taking  the  tewn,  of 
«Hich  he  was  left  governor  by  adpio ;  bat  he 
*«*at<;d  the  inhabitants  with  the  greatest  cmelty, 
ud  not  contented  with  robbing  tlieni  of  their 
priiste  property,  plundered  •fn  the  temple  of 
'*ro«eTpine.  The  Locrians  accordirijrly  sent  an 
cabasiy  to  Rome  to  complain  of  his  conduct ;  and 
»pnate,  upon  hearing  their  complaints,  coni- 
*wxled  Pleminios  to  be  hroujjht  back  to  Rome, 
*We  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  &  c.  204,  but 
haftia  Ua  tifal  caaM  en*    Aoeafdlng  to 

••ihw  account  pro'«crved  by  Clodius  Liciiilus, 
'^■huos endeavoured  to  set  the  city  on  hre,  but 
*iif  iwtiatoil  waa  pot  ta  daalh  m  priaoa  by 
f^mand  of  the  senate.  (Li v.  xxix.  6—9,  16— 
^i,  xxxiv.  44;  Val  Max.  u  I,  §  21 ;  Dion  Cats. 

64,  ed.  Bcioiar. ;  Appian.  AnaA.  6A.) 
.  PLKMNAEUS  (  IlAi»M*«iOf),  a  son  of  Peratns 
j^AggiaWia,  was  the  father  of  Orthopolis  whom 
Wared,  all  the  other  children  of  Pleranaeus 
die,}  immediately  after  their  birth.  He 
Utcrwuds  showed  his  frratinide  bv  building  a 
to  her.  (Pans.  ii.  o.  g  3,  11.  g  2)    [L.  S  ] 
^|^N1U8»  eaa  of  the  chiaf  kgates  of  Sex. 
*  in  the  war  of  the  year  B.C.  36,  whicli 
in  the  defeat  of  the  latter.    Plennius  was 
•ar  LQybaaoffl  to  oppeoa  Lapidna.  (Ap- 
OL  T.  97,  Ac.,  12*2.) 
WiWl'MACiiUS  (nAif<rWx«*X  the  writer 
^o<rTo.  (PlutAMba.  18),  is  profaoblyafhlaa 
■**»^  for  Ly^imochus,  as  the  ancients  frequently 
the  N^erei  of  the  hutcx  [Lybuiachus, 
N«c  51,  and  the  name  of  Pledmachas 
i.Tty^  elsewhere. 
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PLEURATUS  (nxs^poTof).    1.  Flitfiar  of 

Agron,  king  of  Illyria  (Polyb.  ii.  2),  as  well  as  in 
all  probiibility  of  Scerdila'idas  also,  though  this  is 
no  where  distinctly  stated.  (See  bchweigbiiuser, 
ad  Pott/b.  ii.  5.  §  6.) 

2.  Kinp  of  Illyri.T,  son  of  Scerdilai'das,  and  there- 
fore probably  a  grandson  of  the  preceding.  He 
appaora  to  have  hem  iiaocitiiad  with  his  fiuhar  in 
the  sovercifnity  for  some  years  before  the  death  of 
the  latter,  whether  as  joint  ruler,  or  as  holding  the 
aepaiata  oeanMoid  oTaoaia  oftho  IDyrian  trihea,  ia 
uncertain,  but  the  last  supposition  seems  the  most 
nrobaUe.  Livy,  in  one  paaaue  (zxvL  24),  oalla 
Un  a  Thiaeian  priDca,  hat  thb  aaami  to  ho  cet^ 
taiiily  a  mistake.  His  name  was  included,  together 
with  that  of  Soerdilaidas  in  the  treaty  of  allianoe 
concluded  by  M.  Valeriua  Laevinoa  with  the 
Aetoliana,  B.  c  211,  and  the  two  were  aiaodated 
together  on  sercnU  occasiona  during  the  war  with 
Philip,  as  well  as  in  the  peace  concluded  by  P. 
Sempronius  with  that  monuxh  in  b.  c.  204.  (Liv. 
xxvi.  24,  xxvii.  30,  xxviii.  xxix.  I'J  ;  INilyb. 
X.  41.)  But  after  this  period  that  of  Pleuratus 
appears  alone,  and  Im  seems  to  have  become  solo 
ruler.  On  the  renewal  of  the  war  with  M;u  t  dDiiia 
by  the  Romans  (a.  c.  201 )  he  hastened  to  oiler  his 
aastttanoe  to  the  cenaol  Salpidaa,  hot  lua  aameaa 
were  declined  for  the  moment,  and  were  not  sub- 

Saently  called  Ux.  But  tho«^h  he  lendered  no 
aaaiataneg^  Ma  fidelity  to  the  RaaHn  caaae 
was  rcwanlcd  by  Flamininus  at  tht'  peace  of  1  f (>, 
hv  the  addition  to  his  tenitones  of  Lyctmidus  and 
the  FartUnl,  whidi  laid  Iwan  pferloudy  snbjeol  to 
Macedonia.  (Liv.  xxxi.  28,  xxxiii.  34  ;  I'olyb. 
xviii.  30,  xxL  9,  xxiL  4.)  During  the  war  of  M. 
Fulvius  in  Aetolia,  B.  c  189,  he  again  came  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Romans  with  a  Heet  of  60  ships, 
with  which  he  waste  the  coastn  of  Aetolia, 
bat  did  not  eticct  any  tiling  of  uiomeut.  (Liv. 

joxviiL  7.)  Tha  drta  of  kSi  death  ia  unknown, 

but  it  mu-^t  have  ocrurred  previous  to  n.  r.  l.':o.  at 
which  time  we  hnd  his  bonUeulius  already  uu  tite 
throne.    (Id.  zL  42.) 

.3.  A  brother  of  Gcntius,  and  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, who  is  called  Plator  by  Livy,  but  Pieu- 
lalna  Dj  Polyhina.  Bo  was  pat  to  death  by  Oen> 
tins,  in  order  that  the  king  mi?ht  hinmelf  marry  a 
daughter  of  Monunius  who  had  been  betrothed  to 
hia  nalhor.   (Polyb.  ni&  6  %  Lhr.  xHr.  80.) 

4.  A  son  of  (i<  iitiii>,  king  of  Illyria,  who  was 
taken  priaoner^  together  with  bis  £fttbef^  and  car* 
ried  entire  to  Rooo.  (lir.  zHt.  S2.) 

5.  An  lUyxiatt  exile,  of  whose  services  Fanao^ 
king  of  Macedonia,  availed  himself  on  his  embaasiea 
to  Uentius,  king  of  Illyria,  in  B.C.  169.  (Liv. 
zliiL  19,  20  ;  Polyh.  xzviiL  8,  9.)  We  aftei^ 
wuds  find  liim  mentioned  as  levying  a  force  of 
lUyrian  auxiiiarics  for  the  service  of  Perhc-us. 
(Liv.  xliv.  11.)  [E.  H.  13.] 

PLKL'KON  (riAfw^i'),  a  son  of  At-t.-Iu^  and 
Pronoe,  and  brother  of  Calydon,  was  married  to 
XanthiiqMi,hy  whom  hehecame  thefioher  of  Agenor, 
Steropc,  Stratonicp,  and  Lanphonte.  He  is  said  to 
have  founded  the  town  of  Pleuron  in  Aetolia,  but 
he  had  a  hanan  at  Sparta.  (Apollod.  L  7.  f  7 1 
Paus.  iii.  13.§  5.)  [L.  S.] 

PL£XAUKE  {Ji\'^auf>ri\  a  daughter  of  Ocea* 
ana  aadTethys  (Haa.  Ilmg.  353),  or,ao8aidingto 
others,  a(  NaMM  Md  Doiia.  (ApoUod.  LI.  1 
7.)  tL.8.1 

PLEXIPPUS  ipj^atms),    1.  A  aoi  of 
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TbMtim,  and  brother  of  Althaea,  mw  killed  by 
Meleager.   (ApoHod.  L  7.|  10  ;  MluUkOMt.) 

2.  A  son  of  Phineua,  by  CfeopatnL.  (ApoUod. 
Hi.  15.  §  3  ;  Schol.  ad  Soph.  Aniig.  980.) 

3.  One  of  the  Bons  of  Aegyptas  (Hyftin.  FaL 
170.)  [L.&] 

C.  PLrNIl.'S  SECUNDUS,  th.-  celebrated 
author  of  the  JJittoria  Xaiuruiu^  was  bom  a.  d.  23, 
having  reached  the  age  of  &6  at  the  time  of  hie 
death,  which  took  place  in  a.  D.  79.  (Plin.  Jiin. 
MpitU  iii.  6.)  The  question  as  to  the  place  of  his 
kmh  hm  been  tha  aah^  tf  •  Toluminoae  and  m* 
ther  anpry  discuRsion  between  the  champions  of 
Verona  and  thoae  of  Nonun  Comam  (the  modem 
GoM>  Tlnlht«wbeni«lMearoliNr«rilnae 

tW  IMM  se«'ni8  pretty  certain  ;  Hardnuin's  no- 
iliBt  An  ha  waa  bom  at  Rmdo,  has  nothing  to 
mpporlll.  TIm  ehdn  ofOMMDH  •eaoMtaHon 

the  whole,  the  better  founded  of  the  two.  In  the 
life  of  Pliny  ascribed  to  Saetonios,  and  by  Easc- 
bioa,  or  his  translator  Jeroma,  he  is  styled  Novo- 
canensis.  Another  anonymous  life  of  Pliny  (ap> 
pnrently  of  late  origin  and  of  no  authority)  calls 
him  n  native  of  Verona  ;  and  it  has  Imhmi  thought 
that  the  dafan  af  Verona  to  be  considered  as  his 
birth-place  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  Pliny 
himself  ( Prae/.  iniL)  calls  Catullus,  who  was  a 
native  of  Verona,  his  amterrammm.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  hnfi  been  urped  with  more  di.<Mrcming  cri- 
tidsm,  that  as  the  two  towns  were  both  situated 
h&fmi  ika  Ptrfaa  fa  Oallk  Cbdpin,  nd  at  no 
very  great  dist-uice  fmm  each  dlher,  this  somewhat 
bartwroua  word  is  much  better  adapted  to  intimate 
that  CMHwwm  m  jUffsw  mwukfmm  of  PHiqr, 
than  that  he  was  a /<  f^mr-t-fU-itsiiuni.  In  a  similar 
manner  the  joonger  Pliny,  who  waa  undoubtedly 
iMm  at  ICovmn  Comnm,  speakt  of  fSMMMavMifn' 
(Kf/isL  vu  tdk).  Of  two  Veronese  inscriptions 
which  have  been  adduced,  one  appears  to  be  spu- 
rious. The  other,  which  is  admitted  to  be  genuine, 
is  too  matihtted  fisr  it*  tenonr  to  be  nscertained. 
It  appears  to  hare  been  set  up  by  a  Pliniua  S*?- 
cundns,  but  whether  the  author  of  the  Natural 
History  or  wM^  Aare  is  nothing  to  Aow.  Nor 
would  it  in  any  case  be  decisive  as  to  the  birth- 
nlace  of  Pliny.  That  the  family  of  the  Plinii  be- 
longed to  Nofnn  Comum  is  clear  ftw  the  &cts 
that  the  estates  of  the  elder  Pliny  were  gitunted 
there,  and  that  the  younger  Pliny  was  bom  there, 
md  Ami  mvmI  fawripwai  tMnd  fa  the  neigh- 
bourhood relating  to  various  members  of  the  family. 

Of  the  nartianlar  ovants  in  the  liie  of  Pliny  we 
IcBoar  bst  Hltfa  {  bvl  tst  Aa  rtaattoa  af  andi  nsto" 

rials  for  biography  we  are  in  some  de^^Tee  cnmpen- 
aated  by  the  valuable  acooont  which  hi*  nephew 
fcaa  leftmorUabaUlBanMb.  Re  em  «•  IloaM 
while  still  young,  and  being  descended  from  a 
fiimily  of  wealth  and  distinction,  he  had  the  means 
at  bis  disposal  for  availing  himself  of  the  instruction 
•f  tha  bail  tMiMn  to  be  foand  in  the  impoial 
city.  In  one  passage  of  his  work  (ix.  58)  he 
speaks  of  the  enormous  quantity  of  jewellery  which 
M  had  seen  worn  by  Lollia  Paulina.  That  mutt 
have  been  before  a.  d.  40,  in  which  year  Calitnda 
maixied  Cesonia.  it  does  not  appear  necessiiry  to 
aopfMia  that  at  that  eari^  aga  Pliny  had  already 
been  introduced  at  the  court  of  Caliguhu  The 
stranse  animal*  exhibited  by  the  onperors  and 
waaluiy  ReoMW  fa  apaeMka  ad  ii— itlii  aaam 
to  have  attracted  Ins  nttmlion  (coinp.  //.  .V. 
is.  iy  Ue  wai  Cor  aonw  time  on  the  coaat  of 


Africa,  tboi^  in  what  capadty,  or  at  what  period. 
«i  «•  aotfafanadC^.Ar.TiLS).   At  the  ag« 
of  about  23  he  went  to  Oermany,  where  he  mrrmA 
under  L.  Pomponins  Secnndns,  of  whom  he  aftcr- 
wards  wrote  a  memoir  (Plin.  Jun.  A/».  ai.  o),  and 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  tn>op  of  CBvaliy^ 
(prrw/edus  alue)  (Plin.  Jun.  L  c).  It 
from  notice*  of  his  own  that  he  travelled  over  moat 
of  the  fronliar  of  Germany,  having  ririlid  th* 
Cauci,  the  sonrces  of  the  DaiiulM-,  &c.    It  wtis  prt>- 
bably  in  Belgium  that  he  became  acquainted  witJi 
GomeUo*  Tadtaa  (net  the  Mrtaifaii  at  tfaH  Bm«, 
//.  X.  vii,  in).    It  \va«  in  the  intcrvalR  snatchrd 
from  hi*  military  dutie*  that  he  comnMed  him 
tmMm  dB  faiirfiai  ^mthl  (Pin.  JbilH  &) 
At  the  same  time  he  commenced  a  history  of  the 
Germanic  wars,  being  led  to  do  so  by  a  dream  in 
wMdiboftnM  UmIT  caniMwd  tomdeiw 
take  the  task  by  Drusus  Nero,    nda  wmk  Im 
afterwards  completed  in  twenty  books. 

Pliny  ratomed  to  Rome  with  Pomponiu*  d. 
52%  and  ap^ied  hhnself  to  the  rtadj  «f  jariapnt- 
dence.    He  practised  for  some  time  as  a  pleader* 
but  does  not  seem  to  have  distinguished  iiimoelf 
very  greatly  in  that  capacity.   The  greater  part  of 
the  reign  of  Nero  he  spent  in  retirement,  chiefly, 
no  doubt,  at  his  native  place.    It  mar  have  been 
with  a  view  to  the  education  of  hi*  aepfcaw  that  b« 
composed  the  work  entitled  Studions^tm  exten'-ivo 
trcatue  iu  tlirce  book*,  ooenpyiqg  six  volomee,  in 
wUek  bo  marked  aot  «b»  aaofaa  tk*  Aaull  bo 
pumned  in  the  tr(:i:iiip;  of  a  young  wmtor,  from  the 
cradle  to  the  completion  of  hi*  edaeMioa  and  hie 
«Mm  fate  imMie  Hfc.    (nh.  Iml  £  &  ; 
Quintil.  iii.  1.  §  21.)    Touimls  the  end  of  the 
reign  d  Naro  ho  wrote  a  gnunmatical  work  in 
eight  boflifij  fBtftltd  AAho  Amo^  oonAilatioM  of 
which  were  promised  by  various  professed  gTani> 
marians.  Stoics,  dialecticians,  &c.  ;  though  ten 
years  afterwards,  when  the  Historia  Naturalis  was 
published,  they  had  not  appeared.    (Plin.  H.N. 
i.  Praef.  §  2'2.)    It  was  towards  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Nero  that  Pliny  was  appointed  procurator 
in  Spain,    lie  was  here  io  a.  o.  71.  wbaa  bla 
brother-in-law  died,  Iravinij  his  son,  the  younger 
Pliny,  to  the  guardianship  of  his  uncle,  who,  on 
account  of  his  absence,  was  obliged  to  ontraal  ibo 
care  of  him  to  VifLrinius  Rufus.    Pliny  returned 
to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Venasian,  ahortW  before 
7t,  nbaa  bo  ■daptai  bto  nophowv  Ho  bal 

known  Vespasian  in  the  Germanic  wars,  and  th  ' 
emperor  received  him  into  the  number  of  hi*  most 
fatbnato  fiioBdiu  Poif  tho  nnrtias  'dMrt  PSny 
served  with  Titus  in  Judaea  there  is  no  authority, 
ii*  waa,  howov^  on  intimato  toaia  with  Titn*,  to 
wbflBi  ba  dedlsBtod  Ua  gtaat  tporit*  Mip  ia  tbaaa 
any  evidence  that  he  was  ever  created  senator  by 
Vespasian.  It  was  donbtles*  at  this  period  of  his 
life  that  he  wrote  a  continuation  of  tne  history  of 
Au6dius  Ba*aMi,fa  SI  books,  carrying  the  narrative 
down  to  his  own  times  {ff.  .V.  praef.  §  19).  Of 
his  manner  ut  lite  at  this  period  an  interesting 
account  has  been  pieaawod  by  his  nephew  (J^nt 
iii.  .5).  It  was  his  practice  to  bepin  to  spend  a 
portion  of  the  night  in  studying  by  candle-light,  at 
the  festival  of  tbo  Vidcanal&a  (toward*  the  end  of 
August),  at  first  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  in 
winter  at  one  or  two  o'clock  in  the  mominr* 
Befaw  H  woaHgbtbo  biitasb  bbnwK  to  tbooiptwt 
Vespasian,  and  after  executing  such  commiMions 
a*  he  might  be  chaiged  with,  Tetuned  bona  and 
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ientttd  tibe  taa 

He  sever  r^x:  tajtaaf  visaiiit:^  na^  -nif  rraaairB  urtinmc  me 
is  tkis  var.  fee  he  MlA  tto  ■■w'        tacac  W 

Wk  K  \»i  tat  :fas  mem  r-jai  niirii  ht  |«c 


ruxirsL 

"tiaiC  fW3CVl{  C'^BX  I^aA 


frffrt,  .  fag  ^ 
•inter  ks 

wriur::  migitt  doc  be  tape6«i  by  she  coLd.  He 
<«oe  {oond  fettU  vitk  fax 
bj  M  dai^g  he  ImK  s  gni 

bf^e  b««n  empInTed  ia  ttBdr.    Br  dtis  icceasast 


a  httA  to  \0 

H«  tken.  vitk 

vkkk  bant  a«t  vi::::  ircrt^tsoi  rK^imw 

mad  af:er.rar\?*  rrtimi  ta 
Bat,  M       coatt  «(  tW 


a  tbort  t'ra^  hare  K>c«i>» 


v^t^n  the  nombef  of  tiwm  was  coaskieniblT  l-n^ 
k  lad  beta  ogawi  jCOjOOO  Mill  rill  far  tiiaa.bj 
•K  Unfta*  Liebia>.  Wilfc  mm  naM  anglit 
lui  Bepkev  My  thai,  vIhb  cMMfMaA  with  PUnj, 

tiiwe  who  bad  vpevA  th.^ir  whole  \irf%  in  lit^rarr 
(>&r»uiu  teenml  as  il  xhfj  had  ipeni  thciu  m 
than  deep  sad 


«mHd*r  the  muliipHcUy  n(  his  i*n!r?t<»»Tnent4.  b-.th 
faikK  and  priTate,  liM  tune  occupied  in  miliurT 
MviM,  m  dba  dkchaiffe  of  tbe  doxies  of  the 
"Scr4  which  he  held,  in  his  foiensk  stadks  and 
P<»^oi^m  Tmu  to  tlw  Wi|n,wir,  and  tiw  pcr- 

'iwaed  to  him  hv  the  latter,  the  extent  of  hi* 
wpusitioos  ia  iadoed  ■siflaiahina  Ffwa  the  nm- 
twMiiHtfihttadfatliewiy  tilirtiiWea— 

piit-d  hi*  celebrated  Hidoria  SatunlU.  which  lu- 
^i'^itatcd  to  TiCaa»  and  paUiabed,  a*  appcaia  from 
Atiidas  gian  la  Ttei  in  the  preface,  ^beal  a.  9. 

The  dmnBstanees  of  the  death  of  Plinj  wen 
^■■kaya.  The  details  are  given  in  a  letter  of 
^«  ywmger  Pliny  to  Tacitus  {Ep.  ri.  16).  Pliny 
Ittd  been  appointed  admiral  by  Vespasian,  and  in 
^  >•  7d  was  atationed  with  the  fleet  at  Miseauu, 


the  «M«atcd  eruption  of  Vaante  ^mk. 
|iie^  which  orenrbdmed  Herctikneum  and  Potn- 
^  On  the  24th  of  August,  wiuie  he  was,  as 
cngsged  ia  stady,  bit  Hlmliin  wm  crilad 

»y      si»ter  to  a  cloiul  of  unusual  (size  and  f-hnjK*. 
to*  yeai^twigbt,  in  thejbon  jTa  jjjne- 

'*'edX  ^onu  timt  s  white,  ftometimes  bl;icki»h  and 
■fottsd,  acGocdiog  as  the  smoka  was  nioitt  or  less 
"i>rf«ilh«Mm  wd  Mrtk  Ha  iMtdiately 

to  a  spot  from  which  he  could  get  a  better 
*y    tha  ahaenomenon  ;  but,  desiring  to  ex- 
i*  w  MKNa  dosriy,  he  ordered  a  light 
^'"'H  to  W  jtot  ready,  in  which  he  embarked. 


lentan"  d^iuT  »  f  ftli- 
iriaa  to  betake  the-r:«riv«a 

trine 

opea  their  heads  to  peotoct  Asi  fnmi  thf  tn!'  itg 
stooca  aad  adiea.  Tboagh  II  was  aheadty  di^« 
^  dHkiicoa  was  prsloaD^  TWy  %•  tta 
shore  to  aae  if  it  wan  fMribla  to  embaik,  bat 
f  ound  the  sea  tea  toaspaalaoBS  to  allow  thrm  in  dn 
MX    Pliay  thca  \Kf  dMm  on  a        which  was 

flames  preceded  by  a  smoll  of'  »iilj>hnr.'T'i'!r'(^m- 
pacions  took  to  tlight.  Hss  slaves  as«)stetl  him 
to  rise,  but  he  ahaoet  immediately  dropped  down 
asrain.  su?TL>c:»ted,  as  his  nephew  conjivtiircs,  hf 
the  T^mits,  for  he  had  aataxalfy  weak  lungs. 

clothes  not  being  disordered,  and  his  attitlAi  4m 
of  eaa  adssp  lathar  than  that  of  a  corpse. 
Itw^Mrfiy  baauppaaid  llHt  ml^,  irt*  Ma 

innniinate  appetite  for  aivuuiul.itiii.;  kr.nv 
out  of  books,  was  not  the  man  to  produce  a 
arinttiSa  weric  sarjf  aalaa*  Ha  bad  m  geniua^ 
as  indeed  might  have  been  inferred  from  the  bent 
of  his  mind.  He  was  not  even  an  original  ob< 
server.  The  materials  which  he  worketl  up  into 
his  hoga  encydopaetltc  compilation  wers  almost 
all  derived  at  voiul  hand,  ttumjjh  donhtlesa  ho 
has  incorporated  the  rvbults  of  his  own  observation 
in  a  larger  nanhw  of  inetaneee  thai  those  in 
which  he  indicates  such  to  Ih?  the  case.  Nor  did 
be,  as  a  ctnnptler,  show  either  judgment  or  dis> 
erirainalioa  ia  tito  aalnllMi  «f  his  materiala,  io 
that  ill  his  accounts  the  true  nnd  the  false  are 
faand  intermixed  in  nearly  equal  proportion,— 
liw  hMaiv  if  nny  thing,  pradowHllpg,  afan  wIlK 
repird  to  subjects  on  which  more  nccumtr  inform- 
ation mkht  have  been  obtained  {  for,  as  he  wrote 
on  naHHttplicity  of  sobjeela  wM  vMell  ba  had  M 
scientific  acquaintance,  he  was  entirely  at  the 
mercy  <^  those  from  whose  writings  he  borrowed 
his  information,  being  incapable  of  eanaetina  thalr 
enora,  or,  as  may  be  s<'t-ii  •  vrn  from  what  he  haa 
Ariitirlliiv  if  i!ttTnn*T^f  ihi  tAtt 
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live  importmct  of  the  iacU  wliich  he  ■elects  tod 
thoee  ^MA  Iw  puM  vner.    Hk  lev*  of  the 

maTTC'lloufi,  and  his  contempt  for  hum.nn  natiiri-, 
lead  bim  constantly  to  mtroduce  what  ie  strange 
or  woodecfnl,  or  adapted  to  iDattnle  lk»  wkked> 
new  of  man,  and  the  unsatisfactory  airngMMOta 
of  Providence.  He  was,  as  Curicr  remarka, 
i^Diograpk.  Univ.  art.  Pluu^  vol.  xxxr.X  **  an 
mthor  widKMft  critical  judgment,  who,  after  har- 
iiip  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  making  extracts, 
has  ranged  them  under  certain  chapters,  to  which 
h»  baa  addad  niaotkms  which  have  no  relation  to 
tcjonce  properly  so  called,  but  disj»l;iy  alternately 
either  the  most  superstitious  credulity,  or  the 
dadamatia—  of  a  diseostonted  philooophy,  which 
finds  fault  continually  with  mankind,  with  nature, 
and  with  the  gods  themselves."  His  wock  is  (rf 
oouoa  valoBblo  to  «s  ftom  the  vaat  nnmber  of 
subjects  trcati-d  of,  with  regard  to  many  of  which 
WO  have  no  other  sources  of  information.  But 
whal  Im  talb  m  la  oAen  miintelligible,  from  his 
ntuling  accounts  of  things  with  which  he  was 
himself  personally  unacquainted,  and  of  which  he 
in  consequence  gives  no  satis&ctory  idea  to  the 
ssador.  Thoogh  a  writer  on  loology,  botany,  and 
mineralotn',  he  has  no  pretensions  to  be  called  a 
naturalist.  11  is  compilations  exhibit  ecarcely  a 
trace  of  scientific  arrangement ;  and  frsqneBtiy  it 
can  be  shown  that  he  does  not  give  the  tme  sense 
of  the  authors  whom  he  quotes  and  translates, 
giving  not  mioonnooly  wrong  Latin  names  to 
the  o^jocta  spoken  of  by  his  Greek  authorities. 
That  vepMled  oontradictions  should  occur  in  Mich  a 
voric  u  not  to  bo  woaiand  nt  It  wodd  not,  of 
course,  be  fair  to  try  him  by  the  standard  of 
modem  times  ;  rot  we  need  but  place  him  for  an 
instant  by  tho  afib  of  •  mb  Hlw  Aristotio,  wImmb 
learning  was  even  more  varied,  while  it  was  in> 
comparably  more  profound,  to  see  how  great  was 
his  inferiority  as  a  man  of  science  and  reflection. 
Still  it  is  but  just  to  hhn  to  add,  that  he  occa- 
aionally  dispLiys  a  vigour  of  thnuLilit  find  expre*- 
aion  which  shows  that  he  might  have  attained  a 
■neb  higher  nnk  aa  an  author,  if  his  mental 
OBMgies  had  not  been  weighed  down  beneath  the 
nass  of  unorganised  materials  with  which  his 
memory  and  his  ualo4ibloti  WMn  ovoriandod*  In 
private  life  his  chamcter  seems  to  have  been  esti- 
nahle  in  a  high  degree,  and  his  work  abounds 
with  gmw  and  mMo  aaatinionta,  odiibiling  • 
love  of  virtue  and  honour,  and  the  mo<it  unmi- 
tigated contempt  ibr  the  luzmyt  profligacy,  and 
wisamiwas  vbin  by  hia  tiao  bad  ao  deeply  stained 
the  Itoman  people.  To  philosophical  speculation 
on  celigioosi  moral,  or  metaphysical  subjeota  he 
doaa  not  ioam  to  bnvo  boan  nmeh  addiated.  AH 
that  is  very  distinctive  of  his  views  on  such 
matters  is  that  he  was  a  decidod  pantheist. 

With  the  exeeption  of  aomo  nimta  qnebrtloao 
from  his  grammatical  treatise  (Lersch,  Sprack- 
pkUoinpkie  der  AUen^  vd.  L  p.  179,  Ax.},  tfaio  only 
work  of  Pliny  which  has  been  preserrod  to  us, 
(for  it  does  not  appear  that  any  reliance  can  be 
]ilaced  on  the  statement  that  the  twenty  hooka  on 
the  Gemiauic  wars  were  seen  by  Conrad  Oeener  in 
Augsboif,)  ia  bia  iii*fw  AToAww^M  By  Natnial 
History  the  ancients  understood  more  than  mo- 
dern  writers  would  usually  include  in  the  subject 
It  oabmed  aoHonaniy,  nataoiology,  geography, 
niini-nilot:v.  zoology,  botany,  —  in  ^Imrt,  every 
thii^  that  doea  not  nlate  to  the  results  of  human 


skill  or  tlie  products  of  human  fiumltiea,  Pliny* 
howoTor,  bao  not  kept  within  even  these  ex  tend  to 

liniits.    He  has  broken  in  upon  the  plan  implitnl 
by  the  title  of  the  work,  by  considerable  digres- 
sions on  human  inventions  and  institutions  (book 
▼iL),  and  on  the  history  of  tfui  tea  arts  (xxxr.— • 
Mxrii.),    Minor  digressions  on  similar  topics  am 
also  interspersed  in  various  parts  of  the  work,  th« 
arrangement  of  which  in  other  respects  edllrfta 
but  little  scientific  discrimination.    The  younger 
Pliny  fairly  enough  describes  it  as  opu$  diffutum^  , 
ermdiiam^  nao  muta*  partws  qmam  ip$a  Aatmra  | 
(Eput.  iiL  h).    It  comprises,  as  Pliny  says  in  the  i 
pre&oe  (§  17X  within  the  compass  of  thirty-six  j 
bookoi  M/MO  flMMan  of  faapefteneo,  diawn  from 

about  2000  vnlnmes,  the  works  of  one  hundred  ' 
anthocs  of  authority,  the  greater  part  of  which 
won  not  load  ovon  ny  tboao  of  ptonoaodly  Hterary 
habits,  together  with  a  large  numl>er  of  additional 
mattaca  not  known  by  the  authorities  fh>m  which  i 
bo  dimr.   Hardonin  has  drawn  up  a  catalogoo  of 
the  authors  quoted  by  Pliny  in  the  first  book,  or 
in  the  body  of  the  work  itself,  amounting  to  be- 
tween 400  and  600.    When  it  is  rcmcnibtrcd 
that  this  wotk  was  not  the  nanlt  of  the  undi»- 
tracted  labour  of  a  life,  but  written  in  the  hours  of 
leisure  secured  from  active  purnuits,  iuterrupt^ni 
ooeasionally  by  ill  health  (Prae/  §  18),  and  that  ! 
too  by  the  author  of  other  extensive  works,  it  is,  \ 
to  say  the  least,  a  wonderful  monument  of  koman  | 
indos^.   Some  idea  of  itanatoonagrlMiNtmod 
from  a  brief  outline  of  its  contents. 

The  Hutaria  Naturaiis  is  divided  into  37  books,  . 
Hioftnt  of  vhidioonMlo  of  a  dedicatory  epietio  to  j 
Titus,  followad  by  a  table  of  contents  of  the  other 
books.    ItiaMBOQS  that  ancient  writers  should 
not  fliflio  fenenlly  htcn  adopted  thii  naage.  No 
Roman  writer  before  Pliny  had  drawn  ont  such  a 
table,  except  Valerius  Soranus,  whoao  priority  in 
tbo  idea  Pliny  frankly  confesses.   (PrMf.  §  26.) 
Pliny  has  also  adopted  a  plan  in  every  way  worthy  ' 
of  imitation.    After  the  table  of  the  subject-matter 
of  each  book  he  has  appended  a  list  of  the  authon 
from  wboB  Mi  materitds  were  derived  ;  aa  act  of 
honesty  rare  enough  in  ancient  as  well  as  modem 
times,  and  for  which  in  his  prefatory  epistle 
16,  17)  ha  deservedly  takes  credit.    It  may  be 
noticed  too,  as  indicating  the  pleasure  which  ho  ( 
took  in  the  quamti^  of  the  materials  which  he  uc- 
oamnlated,  that  ho  rmj  commonly  adds  the  exact 
number  of  fact<!,  ncoout^  and  obianatiooa  whioh 
the  book  contains. 

Tbo  BBioad  boalt  tiiala  of  the  uiiiiidiiii  oyrtsBB, 
the  sun,  moon,  planets,  fixed  stars,  comets,  meteoric 
prodigies,  the  rainbow,  doods,  rsis,  eclipses, 
tbo  isaaoni.  wnda,  tfandor  and  Hghtniag,  tha 
sliape  of  the  earth,  changes  in  its  surface,  eardt- 
qoakea,  the  seas,  rivers,  fountains,  die.  He  makoa 
no  attampt  to  dwtfngniab  botwoen  aalioiMNny  and 
meteorology,  but  jumbles  both  tnpether  in  utiert  i  .a- 
fusion.  The  book  opens  with  a  profusion  of  the  pan- 
theistic creed  of  the  author,  whoasaaib  tbo  popolar 
mythology  with  OOaMerable  forra  on  the  ground 
of  the  degrading  views  of  the  divine  nature  which 
it  gives  (iL  5,  or  7).  The  consideration  of  the 
debitting,  idle  and  conflicting  superstitions  of  man-  | 
kind  draws  from  him  the  reflection:  Quae  sinau'a 
improvidam  mortaliUUem  intHjlcuni^  scJum  ut  xntrr 
itta  cerhm  alt  mitil  mm  certi,  nec  mueriua  qmdqmm 
knniinr,  tmt  Sfiperfnus.  Similar  half  gloomy,  hall  j 
contemptuous  views  of  hiuuau  aatara,  and  com* 
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jinaii  against  the  arrangements  of 
m  of  6«qaeDt  occurrence  with  PKay.  Hit  own 
•fwtit*  for  the  marvellous  however  frcqiicntly 
leads  him  into  an  excess  of  credulity  taatxly  au»- 
la^nihable  from  th*  ■u|wmiUau  wUdi  h»  tuh 
4mm  I  tkoQfh  we  must  at  the  same  time  rrmcm- 
ker  tkal  widi  Pliny  Natore  is  an  active  a»d 
MUDpttnt  dtitj ;  and  tlitt  hu  lof*  for  tbn  ninr> 
Tflljtu  is  not  mere  papin;^  wonder,  Init  admiration 
d  tike  Mfftaiahing  operatioua  of  that  deitj.  It  is 
aiMneiir  mgiM  msdm  wink  Ida:  Mm 

{imtvnti  tf.  persuasil  rentm  natura  nihil  incrcdifiili' 
•autman  dt  ma,  {M.  N.  xL  3.)   Th«  mundua  is 
iikitviawdtiriM  In  to  antoxa,  atenal,  iniinite, 
dkoigh  rr)»«;mbling  the  finite,  ^bular  in  fonn,  the 
■a  beiag  the  tmimtu  or  metu  of  the  whole,  and 
indf  a  ititj  (tL  4).   He  ni  course  lupfMsed  this 
naados  to  reroWe  xoond  an  axis  in  24  hours. 
Ttt«  earth  he  looked  upon  a«   globular,  being 
ib^ioDed  into  that  shape  by  the  perpetual  revo- 
kdoD  of  the  uiundna  round  it,  and  inhabited  on 
•B  side*.    Tlie  fact  that  such  is  its  shape  he  de- 
MQStiate«  by  a  variety  uf  pertinent  aigvuneut^i 
(i.(4— 71).  Hia  Maaa  with  re^^ard  to  Ifaa  wivarse, 
the  Datore  of  the  stars       their  important  rcla- 
ti&B  to  OS  aa  the  origiu  of  human  souls  (iL  26), 
iR  in  tha  wmSm  varf  mdt  Aa  nma  aa  those 
vhich  through  the  influence  of  the  Stoic  school 
bacsaie  generally  pceYalent  among  the  Roman 
fUkMopkers,  tbcngn  en  varfoaa  Mbocdinato  poinU 
Pliny  had  mhuc  .xin^iuliir  iiotipin>,  wh^'tlicr  h'>o',vn, 
or  copied  from  authoxs  witit  whom  we  ace  un- 
acqoaiatad,  many  of  ttm  iagwrfwia,  atill  more 
puerile.    The  notion  which  he  adopted  from  the 
earlier  propounders  of  it,  that  the  germs  of  the 
iurameiabie  forms  of  animals,  kc,  with  which 
the  Mats  and  the  universe  abound,  find  their  way 
to  the  earth,  and  th'-re  frequently  become  inter- 
■iagled,  produciii;;  :ul  kinds  of  monstrous  forms 
(c;  I),  aooounta  for  the  leadinesa  with  wkkb  he 
a<lmit«  the  most  fidmloiiaand 
uuo  ius  xooioay. 

Iha  hiUBhwl  and  ahwnofaigical  ■otieaa  with 
Mpect  to  the  progress  of  astronomy  which  ho 
iiUeafecsea  aca  Tonf  Taluable.   Of  the  beneficial 
<ftcli  flf  dm  wpnmSti  ndi  knowfadga  ha  tpaaka 
with  generous  enthusLism  (ii.  12),     Wilh  re- 
ifttx  to  tha  dmngM  in  the  muSam  of  the  earth, 
*  W  lha  dapailtiaBa  «f  rivan,  and  the  ap- 
01  volcanic  islands,  he  has  tome  valuable 
mi  interesting  statemenU  (ii.  83,  &c.).  These 
chuiges,  and  the  other  startling  natural  phae- 
■■Mm  whieh  pmcnt  themselves  in  oanaidand>le 
"■hir  aad  Tariety  in  the  volcanic   region  of 
and  Sicily,  are  to  Phny  so  many  proo£i  of 
the  manifold  dirim  activity  of  natura  (c.  9$), 
Some  of  the  wonders  he  addnc.  s  are  however  more 
^  apocryphaL    On  the  tides  (uf  the  intiaence 
•f  the  na  and  moon  upon  which  he  waa  wall 
a-ivarp),  currents  and  marine  springs,  he  has  some 
itoorks  which  show  that  his  official  dutiea  in 
&aja  did  not  keep  Urn  fiem  a  canlhl  obaervatieo 
«i  natural  phaenoinena  (c.  97).    The  wonderful 
qushties  and  yhacnomena  of  various  waten  and 
■OBliiaa  (nam  aw  (Kjmntm  watmu  a  wunmUt 
*»>^e.l03),  6ii|)i)Iy  hiiti  with  details,  many  of 
wen  carious  and  probably  true,  others  requiring 
ttsoedulity  of  Piiny  for  their  belief.   From  the 
vonderii  of  water  he  pasics  to  thow  «!  ili  (a^ 
10*,        and  then,  by  a  rather  curious  arranpe- 
*Mtt»dBMa  the  book  wilh  tome  atatemeuu  [*f 
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garding  the  size  of  the  earth  and  the  distance 
between  various  points  of  it. 

The  four  following  books  (iii. — vi.)  are  de» 
voted  to  geography,  and  thi^  somewhat  small  space 
Pliny  haa  atill  further  narrowed  by  digsaasions 
and  declamations,  so  that  his  notices  are  confined 
chiedy  to  the  divisions  of  the  countries  and  the 
oMtannmeaerthaplaaM  in  tkaeB.  Of  these  ha 
has  preserved  a  very  larjte  mimber  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  utterly  lost,  though  the  lista 
an  eonddacaUy  awdlad  hy  tha  lawmtBrnia  ivpa- 

tition  of  the  same  name";,  pnmetimes  several  times 
over,  in  slightly  varied  forms.  Pliny  waa  himself 
but  a  poor  geographer,  and  hia  atronaena  eoneeptiott 
of  the  fonns  of  different  countries  often  materially 
affected  the  way  in  which  he  made  use  of  the 
infimnation  which  he  obtained.  This  part  of  hia 
work  contains  a  curious  medley  of  the  geographical 
knowledge  of  different  ages,  not  distingtiished  and 
corrected,  but  pieced  together  into  one  whole  in  the 
best  way  that  the  discordant  atatementa  allowed. 
This  discrepancy  Pliny  sometimes  points  out,  but 
frequently  he  omits  to  do  thi^aud  strives  to  blend 
the  ancient  and  modem  aocounta  together,  ao  that 
he  often  makes  the  earlier  writm  speak  as  though 
they  had  umhI  and  been  familiar  with  names  not 
in  vogue  till  some  tima  hter.  (Coanfw  br,  S7t 
xxxvii.  11.)  He  doe-s  not  altogether  discredit  the 
stories  of  early  times,  and  uieakaof  the  Rhipaean 
monnlaina  and  ^  Hypmmmna  with  at  laaH 
as  much  confidence  as  af  awne  other  better 
authenticated  acaa.  Uia  faqpaphy  of  Italy, 
Greece,  and  Aria  Minor  ia  ttat  «l  tha  tiuMa  «( 
Strabo.  For  the  N.  E.  portion  of  Asia  we  hava 
that  of  the  time  of  Eratosthenes.  For  the  southern 
Asiatic  coast  up  to  India  we  have  ancient  and 
recant  nooounts  intermingled  ;  for  the  North  af 
Europe  we  have  the  knowledsje  of  }ii«  ruvn  timea, 
at  least  aa  it  appears  through  the  Buiuewitat  dia» 
torted  medimn  of  his  imperfect  notiona.  Witk 
regard  to  India  and  Ceylon  he  Ima  Mnm  TOIJ 
recent  and  trustworthy  accounts. 

Pliny,  like  Pooidoniaa,  makea  <ba  hahitaUa 
earth  to  extend  much  farther  from  east  to  west 
than  from  north  to  south.  By  the  weateru  coast 
of  Europe  lie  vnderilanda  nmply  Spain  and  Oanl  t 
afti  r  th<  111  Im  umh-^  the  northern  ocean,  the  greater 
part  of  which  he  thought  had  been  sailed  over,  n 
Roman  float  having  reaciiad  Aa  dmhrian  ptnin* 
sulxt,  and  ascertained  that  a  vast  sea  stretches 
thence  to  Scythia.  He  seems  to  have  imagined 
that  the  northern  coast  of  Europe  ran  pretty  evenlv 
east  and  west,  with  the  exception  of  tta  hnu 
occasiont-d  by  the  Cimbrian  ("hersoncsus  (iv. 
l^,  kc).  IJeyond  Germiuiy,  he  says,  immense 
inlands  had  been  discovered,  Scandkuifia,  Elningtay 
&c.  He  also  believed  the  northern  const  of  the 
earth  to  have  been  explored  from  the  east  as  lar 
aa  tha  Gaauan  aaa  (which  he  ropudad  aa  an  inlot 
of  the  iiurtncm  ocean)  in  the  time  of  Pdcucus  and 
Antiuchus.  More  than  one  voyage  had  also  been 
nmdabetwaaB8pamandAahia(iL67,68)L  Ha 
evidently  considered  India  the  most  eastern  country 
of  the  wedd  (vi.  17).  The  third  and  foocth  books 
art  deralod  to  Eorope,  the  eenntriea  af  which  ha 
t;ikr<i  up  in  a  somewhat  curious  order.  He  begina 
with  :>{Kiin,  Kpecifying  its  provinces  and  conventua, 
and  giving  libts  of  the  towns,  the  position  of  some 
of  which  ha  defines,  while  the  greater  number  are 
merely  enumerated  in  al[>lmh»-tical  order ;  mcn- 
tiuiiiii^  the  f  riuupal  rivers,  and  noting  the  tuwna 
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l^n  them.  He  gives  a  few  notices  of  the  inhabit- 
anti  of  the  diftient  proTinoes,  bot  no  clear  or 
coniprchfn*ivf«  account  of  th<'  population  of  the 
country  generaUy,  or  any  iuteiligibie  views  eren 
of  to  fbynoa  chanKtariiitob  Aftir  ft  itaubr 
account  of  Gallia  Narboncnsis,  Plinj  proceeds  to 
Italy.  Uie  aocount  of  tbis  cocmtry  i«i  on  the 
wImhi*      tart  flf  ilw  Innd  lihfti  be  Ihm  miwk 

Following'  the  (liviRioii  of  AiiirnstiiR,  he  enumerates 


the  diifereut  pxavtocee,  goiiu  rouiicl  tiia 
The  eslMt  «r  «nil  Hm  «w  «r 

for  defining:  the  positions  of  places  situated  on  or 
near  it.  Where  the  coast  or  river  does  not  give 
lum  a  conrenimt  metbod  of  definiog  the  poeitkm 
of  places,  he  limiily  entunttatee  tbem,  naaaUy  in 
alphabetical  order.  He  has  been  at  considerable 
pains  to  specify  a  number  of  distances  between 
moiitha  of  riTers,  beadlandi,  aad  athtr  mUmI  «r 
important  points,  but  his  numbers  can  scarcely  erer 
be  relied  on.  Many  are  egregiou&ly  wrong.  This 
may  be  partly  tbe  fiialt  of  copyists,  bat  there  can 
be  littli'  dnnbt  that  it  is  mainly  the  fault  of  Pliny 
liimseli,  irom  hit  misunderstjuidiug  tbe  data  of  tiie 
MrthenfiraaivluHB  he  espied.  In  eennestion  widi 
the  more  important  sections  of  Ttnlyhe  enuni  nitfs 
in  order  the  races  wbich  sucoessiTely  inhabited 
Am*  ud  wben  4m 


not  only  tiu'  town-  which  existed  in  his  own 
but  those  which  had  been  destroyed.  The 
TDiarb  mA  Fadua,  especially  the  latter,  1m 
describes  with  considsrable  care.  After  the  pro- 
vince* on  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  he  take*  the 
islands  between  Spain  and  Italy,  and  then  returns 
to  the  mainland. 

JjcaTincj  It-'ily  he  proceeds  to  the  proTinces  on 
the  north  and  east  of  the  Adriatic  sea,  and  tituse 
Modiof  the  Danube — Libomia,  Dahnatia,  Norieaa^ 
Pannonia,  Moesia  ;  and  in  the  fourth  book  tikes 
up  the  Grecian  peninaoia.  His  account  of  this 
it  a  foedoMMiipbof  Ml  niiwiiiiMi  iadlalliiuiiiiM, 
and  confusion  as  a  geographer.  After  the  pruvinces 
on  the  western  side  of  aerthem  (ireeoe  j^ii^peima, 
AemMBifl,  &c.),  ba  takat  ^  Pdepaansaaa,  and 

then  conies  bjick  to  Attica,  Ro<»oti;L,  and  Thessaly. 
ills  account  excludes  the  Peloponnesus  from  Hellas 
arOaeeia,  which  begins  from  tlM  istlranis,  the 
fintcauntry  in  it  being  Attica,  in  which  he  includes 
Megaris  (ir.  7).  His  notices  arc  of  the  most 
meagre  description  possible,  consisting  of  hardly  aity- 
thing  batliilaef  aaaaes.  All  that  he  my<<  of  Attica 
does  not  occupy  twenty  lines.  After  Thessaly  come 
Miicedunia,  Thnicc,  the  inlands  round  ( ireecc,  the 
Pontus,  Scythia,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Europe. 
Of  the  exibtence  of  the  Hyperboreans  he  thinks  it 
iniposMbie  to  doubt,  as  so  many  authors  attirmed 
HMt  tiMy  ased  te  send  iftlfaM  ta  Apolla  al  IMoa 
(iv.  ]'2).  Nor  (lees  he  express  any  di'Jtnist  wlien 
xecottuting  the  stones  of  tactt  who  fed  upon  horses' 
haeih^araftrihsa  whesaaarawaiahigaeauBgfc  to 
serve  as  a  covering  for  their  bodies.  II is  account 
of  Britain,  which  he  makes  lie  over  against  Ger- 
many, Chud,  and  Spain,  is  Ter>'  meagre.  From 
Britain  he  proceeds  Jo  Gallia,  in  his  aeeonnt  of 
which  he  mixes  up  Caesar^  division  according  to 
races  with  the  diriMB  aoeetding  to  provinces 
(Ukert,  (•'  <>:/i  iphie  der  Griecken  nnd  Horner^  ii.  2. 
p.  -I'MXu  and  !>u,  not  unnaturally,  is  indistinct  and 
contradictory.  After  Gallia  he  comes  back  to  the 
northern  and  western  parU  of  Spain  and  Lusitania. 

This  sketch  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the 
domsy  manner  in  which  Piioy  tivais  geography. 
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It  is  unneceaaary  to  follow  him  in  detail  througk 
the  rest  of  thfepaitaf  Us  veric  ItiiCMiladaK 
in  much  the  same  style.  When  treating  of  Afri«A 
he  mentions  (apparently  without  disbelief) 
monstiaaa  hmm  k  tfw  aaatlh,  aana  witboat  m 


late  language,  others  with  no  heads  having  mouths 
and  eyes  in  their  breasts.  Ue  aooedes  to  tiia 
eyWoa  of  ktag  Jaba,  tbat  tbe  Wk  toaa  to  • 
mountain  of  Mauritania,  and  that  its  inundaliaaM 
am  due  to  the  Kteslin  winds,  wbieb  either  fonm 
tto  conMl  bade  vpaa  tto  hod,  ar  carrj  Tsat 

qiiatitities  of  clouds  to  Aeth!a|ii^  tfM  rain  frtnn 
which  swells  the  river.    Of  the  races  to  the  north 
and  east  of  the  Pontaa  and  on  the  Tanais  he  has 
preserved  a  very  huge  mBBbar  af  names.  Witb 
regard  to  India  he  has  some  accounts  which  shaw 
that  amid  the  conflicting,  and  what  even  i^anj 
calls  incredible  statements  of  different  writers,  m 
good  deal  of  accurate  information  had  reached  the 
Romans.    It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Plinj  was 
deterred  by  the  nature  of  these  aeeoanta  froai  givia|f 
us  more  of  them.    It  would  have  been  intcre<>tirt  j 
to  know  what  Greeks  who  had  resided  at  the 
eaanaer  IndtoiUBgf(«L  17)  told  tbdraooHr^ 
men.    We  could  have  spared  for  that  pnrj>oso  most 
of  the  rough  and  inaccurate  statements  of  distances 
wUflb  tolaatakHittofnaUetoput  in.  BaaMto- 

tercoum  wbich  had  taken  place  \v.th  the  king  of 
Ti^robane  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius 
enaUes  Pliny  to  give  a  seaaawbat  enamwtanttal 
account  of  tbe  island  and  people.  Though  of  vecy 
small  valne  as  a  systematic  work,  the  books  on  ge<v 
graphy  are  still  valuable  on  account  of  the  extenbivo 
collection  of  ancient  names  which  they  contain,  as 
well  an  a  \-ariety  of  incidental  facts  which  have 
been  preserved  out  of  the  valuable  sources  to  which 
Pliny  had  access. 

The  five  following  books  (vii. — xi.)  are  devoted 
to  aooiogy.   The  seventh  book  treats  of  man,  and 
apsM  aSui  apfifcte,  fa  wbieh  Pliny  indulgea  bia 
querulous  dissatisfaction  with  the  lot  of  n;an,  hit 
helplew  and  imhappy  condition  whca  brought  into 
tiM  werM,  nd  tiM  psfas  and  vkes  to  wbia  be  is 
Mihji'Ct.    After  bespeakinc  s  nne  nieaMire  of  lu  lief 
for  the  marvcUons  accounts  that  he  will  have  to 
give,  and  suggesting  that  wbat  appeaia  iaaediUe 
should  be  regarded  in  to  connection  with  a  great 
whole  (mitiirae  vero  rervm  vis  atqu*  wuffttku  im 
otHfiilms  monientu  fide  earcl,  tiquis  modo  ptuin  ^jm 
ae  MM  Mam  comjileetatur  ammo\  he  enaMiaMa 
a  number  of  the  most  astonishing  and  cnrioas  races 
reported  to  exist  upon  the  earth  : — cannibals,  men 
with  their  feet  turned  badtwards  ;  the  PsylK, 
whose  bodies  produce  a  secretion  which  is  deadly 
to  serpents ;  tribes  of  Androgyni ;  races  of  en- 
dMDian  { i3b»  Sckpodne,  iriiesa  ftal  an  aa  laiga^ 
that  when  the  sun's  h«it  is  very  strong  they 
he  on  their  backs  and  torn  their  feet  upamrds  to 
shade  tfieandvea ;  the  Aatsoii,  wba  Hea  entirely 
npnn  I'll'  ^eents  of  fruits  and  fi'>wen*  ;  and  various 
others  almost  equally  singular,  //oec,  he  remarita, 
atom  fcrfb  m  kamimm  aomre  bMrkt  sML  asto 
miracula,  imjenioM  fecit  naiura.    He  then  prooaidi 
to  a  variety  of  curious  accounts  respecting  the  ge- 
neretioQ  and  birth  of  cfaildten,  or  of  monsters  in 
their  place.    An  instance  of  a  change  of  sex  he 
afHrms  to  have  come  within  his  own  knowled_'e 
(vii.  4).     The  dentition,  sixe,  and  growth  of 
children,  examples  of  aa  axtiaoirdinaiy  piceoeitf, 
and  remarkable  bodily  f.trength,  swiftnesss  and 
keenness  of  sight  and  hoihng,  furnish  him*  with 
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pmiutm.  cr»Tirs?ft,  wisdom,  Ac,  prwemng  Bome 
B^mting  aiit-cUotes  respecting  the  pertona  ad 
inttd.  Then  follow  aome 

i  in  the  aeiencea  and  artiL  Mi  of 


:unff  toe  person 
Mttna  af  Ana 

&tinfnish<'J  in  the  aeiencea  and  arti^  fl 
fcnou  remarkable  for  tl^ir  hoooma  or  fiod  Cor- 
Mi^  ai  MMiiiaciwu  wMk  irikiik  W  Aioa  nat  fmiieC 
t*  point  oat  htfw  the  most  pro«pernus  condition  is 
fet^fustfy  MDad  bj  advcna  citcumataoeefc  He 
Hwami— Iwraf  liiilnui  af  gwH  lon- 
jcvitr.  Men*s  liability  to  diaeaca  draws  from  him 
MM  pattiali  renadu,  and  eren  aoma  instanca 
aa  aaiitSoaa  af  lesoadtation  from  apparent 
intJi  only  lead  to  tkaabaervatioa :  kaee  ett  conditio 
m^ialum  ;  ad  ia*  tt  ijmsmodi  oeetuiones  fortunat 
fpimmr^  tdi  de  komthu  ne  morti  aiatlem  tUdtrnt 
(Til  52).    Sadden  dealii  ha  Ma  mpm  as 
n  npeci^T  rpmarkable  phaenomenoti,  and  at  the 
■at  tiaia  the  happiekt  thing  that  can  happen  to  a 
■M.  Haldcaof  aftitoa  anatanaaaf  tka  aaol 
w  tn^au  as  ridiculous,  and  as  spoiling  the  greatest 
Ua«ing  ot  nature— death  (c.  66  or  Ml.    It  moat 
ba«  is  HOW  facaNnr  MMa,  then,  liti  Im  1m> 
lj»T»H  in  apparitions  after  death   (c.  52  or  53). 
I i>e  remainder  of  the  book  ia  occQpiad  with  a  di- 
P***"*    A*«ieat  WMwiMMatotiiWiawaf  «wn^ 
the  authors  of  them.    He  remarks  that  the 
b«  thi^g  ia  which  men  agreed  by  tadt  consent 
^  Aa«n  «|  tha  alplabat  of  tha  lotdana ;  the 
f^<-'vA  ihc  e»plnjMMI  «f  birti»  Ika  third 
■Kkii^  the  hoars. 

1W eighth  book  ia  oaespied  with  an  account  of 
tem'»irial  animala.  They  are  not  enumerated  in 
»y  lyitematic  maTinpr,  There  in,  indeed,  some 
^proxiniation  to  an  arrangement  according  to  sixe, 
^<>^haiit  being  tha  fimta  Oa Hat  and  the 
"'■Wise  the  last,  but  mammaUa  and  reptiles, 
^o^tinpeda,  aerpents,  and  snails^  are  jumbled  np 
For  trartWHlfajr  taftniMtifln  fcgn^ing 
««  habiu  and  organisition  of  ai/mi.ils  the  roador 
•in  coBiaeiihr  in  rain :  a  good  part  of  almost 
•^««hkkan«Maaa,Mae.arfMo«au  PHny  s 
"•twiBt  It,  of  conrs.',  fill,  d  with  all  the  mott  extra- 
'™»«3[i«ofiea  that  he  had  met  with,  iilaatrating 
T|^«MM*«fthadiifcrentaiiiiiiala.  The 
^'^  V  t  h<.  fven  belieToa  to  be  a  aocal  aad  reH- 
Jtou,  aainal,  md  to  worship  the  sun  and  moon 
IX   Hh  entertaining  account  of  the  elephant 

{  fc  "         '^^  ^^""^  somcwhallwoorablc  samples 
which  he  diwusses  natural  history 
Mti.  16).  The  reader  ol  the  Beventh  book 

*J"^»»P<^  to  find  in  tha  alghth  the  most  ex- 
2*]™'!  *n<l  impossible  creatures  fit^urini?  by  the 
the  lion  and  the  hone.  Thus  we  have  the 
?^  witkoat  )ohMa  ia  lla  tega  (a.  1«)  t  wfaged 
fj^*""*^  with  hom^  (c.  30^ ;  tho  mantichorn, 
tn^  row  of  teeth,  the  face  and  ears  of  a 

2>  of  a  scor|.ion  (ib.)  ;  tha  MMMm,  with 
r.?T  tho  head  of  »il^th8  fcal  of 

!^  ^      ^«  <^  AMaek  hon  an 

JJWtehcad  two  cubits  I  n?(c.31)  ;  thaoMoUdfM, 
Bv!!r  instantly  jfotal  to  any  man  who 

T»       1^  (e.  82) ;  and  the  baailiak,  poa- 

^  j^f  po,v,  r,  equally  remarkaMo  (e.  33).  PUny 
•'       not  the  man  to  throw  ont  the  taunt : 

"  )•   Hs  cites  Ctoaiaa  with  u»  ni  u  h  cnfidence 
* -^nitetla  I  «Bd  it  ii  Ml  vliiN^  thai  ia  iOM 


iottanees  he  has  transformed  the  symbol ir.il  animala 
sculptured  at  Persepolia  into  real  natural  pro* 
dnctioDai  Witii  Ua  liMl  pronone><»  to  ramble  off 
into  digressions,  his  account  of  thi-  sheep  furnishes 
him  with  an  opportunity  for  ginng  a  variety  of 
dataBa  rcMidiiig  iMkmaH  kMa  of  clothing,  and 
the  noveltieaarlmww— taiaiwdiMadinil  (trffl. 
48  or  7a> 

lolha  nMhhotklw  pMaaAi  taUw  Miaal 

races  inhabitinij  the  water,  in  which  element  be 
b«'lievea  that  even  more  extraordinary  axiimals  are 
prodaead  ttaa  on  tiMaarth,ttaaaedaattd  genaaaf 
living  creatures  being  more  intermin^ad  by  tho 
agency  of  the  winda  and  waves,  so  that  he  aaaenta 
to  the  cotnmoo  (nnnion  ^at  there  ia  aodiing  pro- 
duced in  aayauar  part  of  natore  which  is  not 
found  in  the  sea,  while  the  latter  has  many  thinga 
peculiar  to  itself.  Thus  ho  finda  no  difficulty  in 
believing  that  a  live  Triton,  of  tha  coniBonly  re- 
ceived form,  and  a  Nerc-id.  had  been  seen  and  hi  .-rd 
on  the  coast  of  ISpain  in  the  reign  i>f  Tibenu^  aud 
that  a  great  number  of  dead  Nereida  had  haan 
found  on  the  beach  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  to  say 
nothing  of  aea-dephanta  and  aea*goat&  The  atory 
«r  Aflao  aiid  dwMpUD  ka  lUakaamidyaoBfoBad 
by  nimierous  undoubted  instances  of  the  attach- 
ment ahawn  by  dolphina  for  men,  and  eapeciallx 
boytw  It  Mama  thai  Hhaaa  crartnea  ara  lamaflE- 
abiy  apt  at  answering  to  the  name  Simon,  which 
they  prefer  to  anr  other  (c.  8).  Pliny,  however, 
rightly  tmna  whJea  and  dolpMoa  Aaioae,  not  /m'mws, 
though  the  only  dassiBcation  of  marine  aniuKds  ia 
one  according  to  their  integuments  (ix.  1*2  or  14, 
1 3  or  1 5).  His  account  of  the  ordinary  habita  of 
the  whale  is  tolerably  accurate  ;  and  indeed,  gene* 
rally  speaking,  the  ninth  book  exhibits  much  less 
of  the  marvellous  and  exaggerated  than  some  of 
^  othera.  He  recognises  seventy-four  different 
kinds  nf  fw'v  s  V  ith  thirty  of  Crustacea  (14  or  H>). 
The  eagerness  with  which  pearls,  purple  dve,  and 
sheltlA  aia  aai^ht  fi»  anilaa  Pliny  to  vahanant 

objurcration  of  tli'>  luxury  and  rapacity  of  the  ago 
(c  '<^),  On  the  suppo!>ed  origin  of  peads,  and  tha 
mode  of  aHiaclIng  the  purple  dye,  Im  antaia  at 
considerable  l.  -i-th  (c.  34 — H  ).  Indeed,  as  he 
aarcaatically  remarka :  atmttde  imctaki  €ti  ratio  qua 
m  rwonm  jtueta  ftmkmr%mque  forma  endU  mttf^f 
si  mam  fieri. 

The  tenth  book  ia  devoted  to  an  account  of 
birds,  begiiming  with  the  hirgest — the  ostrich. 
As  to  tha  phaanix  avaa  Pliny  is  sceptical  ;  but 
he  Ins  some  rurions  statements  about  eagles  and 
several  other  birds.  The  leading  distinction  which 
he  recognises  among  birds  is  that  depending  oa 
the  ff.nn  of  the  feet  (x.  11  or  13).  Those,  also, 
which  have  not  talons  bat  toea,  are  8ubdi>ided 
into  ogfaat  and  alUu,  tha  fcnaer  being  distin- 
L'  lisljed  by  their  note,  tho  Inttcr  by  their  different 
sues  (&  19  ar32).  He  notices  that  those  with 
aiaokad  tdanM  are  aanaHy  camltwoua ;  ttat  theaa 

which  are  heavy  feed  on  grain  or  fniits  ;  those  that 
ily  h^  on  fleah  (c  47>  Tha  validity  of  angm 
ha  daaa  voC  aaani  to  ^imtfoa,  Thau^^  ha  baa 


found  no  diflinilty  in  winged  horws  (viii.  21), 
he  regards  as  fabulous  winged  Pegaai  with  hofMO* 
heads.  The  substance  of  the  bhrd  when  hatched 
ho  atatea  to  be  derived  fmiii  tl,  white  of  the  ejjg, 
the  yolk  serring  as  its  food  (c.  5.'?).  From  his 
account  of  eggs  he  digresses  into  a  general  dia- 
cussion  of  the  phaeMNBOttiof  gaaciltiaii  in  animala 
afaUhinda  (ab6a^te.X  facoanection  with  whidi 
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ht  has  Berenl  mott  extxaofdiniqr 

e.  gr.,  that  the  spinal  marrow  of  a  man  tnaj  tuni 
into  a  terpent  (c.  (>(>),  aod  that  mke  can  geoaimte 
by  licking  eadi  athar.  Tlw  gMW tioB  and  1^ 
condity  of  thene  little  creatures  he  regards 
MpedaUy  aatoniahing ;  and  what  becomaa  of  them 
all  he  eannot  think,  aa  thajr  an  never  pidced  np 
dead,  or  dug  up  in  winter  in  the  fields  (c.  65). 
lie  then  proceeds  to  tome  itatementa  at  to  the 
lelative  acnteneaa  of  the  eeiuet  in  different  ani- 
OMllb  ad  vOui  miscellaneous  matters.  The 
reciprocal  enmities  niid  attachments  of  different 
animalt  are  frequently  touched  upon  by  him. 

Tk»  iML  part  of  the  elerenth  book  ia  Mmpied 
with  an  account  of  inwcts.  The  phaenomena  of 
the  insect  kin^om  IMiny  regards  as  exhibiting 
the  wondecfal  eperationt  of  nature  in  eren  a  more 
surprising  manner  than  the  others.  lie,  however, 
only  notices  a  few  of  the  mott  common  iniect*. 
On  beea  be  tnata  ateanaldeiable  Irngth.  He  finda 
space,  however,  to  mention  the  pyralis,  an  insect 
which  it  produced  and  livee  in  the  fire  of  fumacee, 
bat  diea  cpeedily  if  too  kng  umj  from  tbe  flame 
(c.  3fi).  The  remainder  of  the  book  (c.  37  or 
44«  dtc.)  it  devoted  to  the  snhject  of  comparative 
■natomy,  or  at  least  aomethlnf  of  an  approzimatioo 
to  that  science.  CoDtiderable  ingenuity  has  been 
shown  by  those  from  whom  Pliny  copies  in  bring- 
ing together  a  laige  number  of  coincidences  and 
diflaiaiflaa,  thoigb,  aa  might  hare  he«Q  expected, 
there  nre  many  errors  both  in  (be  gilMnlianlaons 
and  in  the  piirlicular  facts. 

Botany,  the  next  division  of  natural  history 
taken  up  by  Pliny,  occupies  by  far  the  largest 
portion  of  the  work.  Including  the  books  on 
nedieal  botany,  it  ooenpiea  «xte«  boeke,  eight  en 
general  botany  (xii. — xiz.),  and  eight  more  on 
medicines  derived  from  plants.  Pliny's  botany  ie 
altogether  devoid  of  adentifie  riasiiflpatieii.  The 
twelfth  book  tri  Mt-.  of  exotics,  especially  the  spice 
and  scent  bearing  trees  of  India,  Arabia,  and 
Syria.  Of  the  trees  themselves  Pliny^s  account  ia 
extramely  uniatis&ctory :  frequently  he  merely 
names  them.  The  book  it  chiefly  occupied  with 
■n  account  of  their  products,  the  modes  of  collect- 
ing and  preparing  them,  4k.  The  fink  put  pf  the 
thirteenth  book  is  occupied  with  a  general  account 
of  uugueut^  the  history  of  their  use,  the  modes  of 
ccmpemding  them,  and  the  plants  from  which 
they  arc  chielly  derived.  Palms  and  other  exotics, 
chiefly  those  of  6yria,  Arabia,  and  i:^pt,  taken  up 
without  any  principle  of  anangement,  art  notieed 
or  described  in  the  remainder  of  the  book.  His 
account  of  the  papyrus  (c  11  or  21 — 13  or  27) 
goee  comidenldy  mte  detaflL  Tbe  fiBnrteenth  book 
is  occupied  with  an  account  of  the  viue,  and  dif- 
ferent notices  respecting  the  varioue  sorts  of  wineot 
dosing  with  n  aonewhat  epiritid  nviev  of  tlw 
effects  of  drunkenness.  The  fifteenth  book  treats 
of  the  more  common  sorts  of  fimit,  tlie  olive,  apjde, 
fig,  &C.  The  iizteenth  paaeet  first  to  the  moat 
taumm  kinds  of  forest  treet,  md  then  contains  a 
great  vanety  of  reinnrks  on  general  botany,  and 
other  nuBcoiiaueoua  notices,  especially  on  tiie  uses 
efwood  and  timber,  into  the  midst  of  which  there 
is  awkwardly  thrust  some  account  of  reeds, 
willows,  and  other  plants  of  that  kind.  The  seven- 
teenth book  tnala  of  the  eoltivntieii  and  annge- 
ment  of  tfrees  and  plants,  the  modes  of  propagating 
and  grafting  them,  the  diseases  to  which  they  an 
■abject,  wiUi  the  modM  of  curing  Uiem,  te.  The 
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book  opens  with  an  apology,  in  Pliny^ 
peculiar  style,  on  behalf  of  the  earth,  the  benign 
parent  of  all,  whom  men  have  unjustly  Hammi  iiar 
the  miadhJevena  nee  wUch  Aey  themadvee  hnvw 

made  of  some  of  her  products.  The  n  «'t  of  the 
book  is  occupied  with  an  account  of  the  different 
Mfte  of  gnis  md  pulse,  and  a  geuewd  neewoiit  4if 
agriculture.  This  and  the  preceding  are  by  far 
the  most  valuabla  of  the  botanical  books  of  the 
ffiatoria  Na^mralU^  and  exhibit  a  great  amount  of 
reading,  as  well  as  considenUe  observation. 

The  next  eight  books  (xx. — xxvii.)  are  derntrd, 
generally  speaking,  to  medical  lK>Uiny,  thoush  Lhe 
reader  mnek  not  expect  a  writer  like  Itwy 
adhere  very  strictly  to  his  5ul)jcct.  Thus  n  gr^at 
part  of  the  twenty-firtt  book  treats  of  tlowcrs, 
soenta,  and  the  oae  of  diapleto  $  end  seme  of  tbe 
observations  about  hees  and  We-hives  are  a  little 
foreign  to  the  subject,  indeed,  the  2(Hh  aod 
part  of  the  21st  book  am  maker  a  genemi  aeeooM 
of  the  medical,  floral  and  other  productions  of 
gardmm  (ne  e.  49,  end).  Then,  after  giving  «a 
Mceeat  ei  wieoe  wild  phrnta,  md  aome  geaeiel 
botanical  remarks  respecting  them,  Pliny  returns 
to  the  solyect  of  medicines.  The  cbssification  ef 
them  ie  cfaiedy  according  to  Ae  aeanBe  ftioa 
which  they  are  derived,  woether  garden  or  otlMT 
cultivated  phints  (xx. — xxiL),  cultivated  treeo 
(xxiii.),  forest  trees  (xxiv.),  or  wild  plants  (xxv.)  ; 
partly  aixording  to  the  diseases  for  which  they  are 
adapted  { xxvi  ).  Cuvicr  (/.  e.)  remarks  that  almnrt 
all  thai  the  uukienls  liave  tuid  m  of  the  virtueb  of 
their  plants  is  lost  to  na,  en  account  of  our  not 
knowing  what  plants  they  are  speakini;  of.  If  we 
might  believe  Plin^^^ere  is  hardly  a 

a  score  of  n'medies. 

In  the  twenty-eighth  book  Pliny  proceeds  to 
Bedoe  the  menoinee  dflriwsd  ftem  the  knmmt 

bixly,  and  from  other  land  animals,  commencaqy 
with  what  is  tantamount  to  an  apokffy  for  intM- 
doeing  the  snbjeot  in  that  pert  ef  the  week. 

Three  books  are  devoted  to  this  bmnch,  diversified 
by  some  notices  respecting  the  iuatoiy  of  medicine 
(xxix.  1—8),  and  magic,  in  wideh  he  does 
believe,  and  which  he  eooaiden  m  offi' 

the  art  of  medicine,  combined  with  religion 
a&trology  (xxx.  1,  &c).  The  thirty-first  book  treats 
of  the  medical  properties  of  various  waten ;  tbe 
thirty-sccondof  thaae  of  fiahee  mid  Mher  «fimtae 

creatures. 

The  remaini^r  aactim  of  the  Bmtorm  Na/mnii» 

would  doubtless  have  been  headed   by  Pliny 
Mineralogy,"  though  this  title  wouU  give  but  n 
■nan  idee  ef  the  natan  ef  the eoKtrntai  Inihe 

.33d  book  the  subject  of  metals  is  taken  up.  It 
bcsins  with  various  denunciationa  of  the  wkkednese 
•ad  cupidity  ef  men,  who  eeald  Ml  be  raiilmnwith 

what  nature  had  provided  for  them  on  tlie  suiftaeef 
the  earth,  bat  must  needs  desecrate  eren  the  abode 
of  the  Manes  to  find  materials  for  the  gratificatton 
of  tlwir  desires.  Pliny's  account  of  goKi  and  silver 
consists  chiefly  of  historical  (iiMnnsitinns  ;il)ont 
rings,  money,  crowns,  plau-,  fe.l.'iUies,  and  the  other 
varioiu  objects  in  the  making  of  which  the  pradem 
metals  have  been  used,  in  which  he  has  presented 
us  with  a  number  of  curious  and  interesting  no- 
tiesa.  He  dee  speeifiee  when  and  how  metallic 
products  are  used  as  remedies.  The  mention  of 
bronae  (book  xxxiv.)  leads  him  to  ajd^ression 
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of  tHs  digrecsiec,  asti  th?  tr^cdoa  of 
■dttcxBl  pigmf  imds  Ptiny  to  take  «p  ike 
ibject  of  pMTitny  in  the  S5th  Vook.  Hkaeeeoi, 
Wvcvcr.  is  dkidh-  that  of  the  historian  asd  asec 

dot*  cp!'-^t  '  t  *.■-•.  :f  a  man  wbo  nodentood 
or  a|)prec:;a.icii  LLc  iru  The  earij  kta^n  of  it 
be  diiCttMea  Toy  Maaarftf ;  bat  on  its  {xrogmk 
after  it  had  reached  •ome  matuntv.  and  the  rm- 
hoQ*  atepa  by      cb  it  nwe  ia  e^umatioo  among 

ing  record*.  In  bii  aporaot  of  th?  pTrments  em- 
llojed  by  the  aaciral  fiinimit  he  nuxet  up  the 
propeffiM  af  MBa  ft  Am  m  a 
\y  his  o-sm,  th--^^  cot  Terr  eondacire  to 
•f  anaiyaxat.  Uia  rhrwioityral  ao- 
•r  li»  en*  aT  th»  at  M<  «r  ^  Ml  Artia- 
gnikKed  paini^n  are  crtreine!^  raluable,  and  he 
aettoea,  amtlr  wisk  t^^mbk  ckuneM,  the  great 
iiupiuvcn  if  1M  st|  aSvaaen  wUik  the j 

lesp^^^^y  made.  The  reader  will  find  in  this 
part  of  the  work  maay  iateccatioa  anecdotes  of  the 
peat  painters  of  Greece ;  %at  «31  often  with  thi4 
instead  of  a  great  variety  if  otepertant  details, 
and  acco'jnts  of  trivial  prx^^v^s  ar.<i  m<  ch:inical 
cjic^Ikuccs,  I'imy  had  givea  a  more  luii  and  satis- 
ftctory  aecoant  many  of  the  masterpieces  of  an- 
tiqyitr,  which  he  only  barely  mentions.  The  ex- 
celknt  materials  which  ht  had  before  him  in  the 
writiags  of  levoal  of  tke  aiaent  artists,  and 
c:•;.■r^i  which  he  might  hare  consulted,  might  hare 
been  worked  op*  in  better  haada,  into  a  fai  nuue 
iatafcMa^  asHNnt*  Aftv  a  Aott  iMtioi  if  Aa 
flastic  art,  a  fe^-  chapter*  at  the  end  of  the  book 
wtt  derotod  to  the  medical  and  other  |»opertiet  of 

For  the  Stfth  book  lapiimm  naiura  re$tat,'^  as 
Plinj  mjs  praee^mm  srotimi  mtemia.'" 

ICarble  and  the  other  kinds  nf  stone  «nd  kin- 
ged materials  used  in  bnildingi,  or  rather  the 
admirable  and  cnrions  works  in  which  they  hare 
been  employed  (including  a  notice  of  scolptore  and 
icalplon),  occupy  the  greater  portion  of  the  book, 
As  remainder  of  which  treats  of  other  minerals, 
ad  the  medicinal  nnd  other  uses  to  which  they 
mn  applied.  The  37th  book  tnata,  in  a  similar 
manner,  of  ppm«  and  precioas  stono*.  and  the  fine 
arts  as  connected  with  the  department  of  engraving, 
ifci  vbole  condading  with  an  energetic  oommend* 
ation  r.f  Tt,t\v.  as  the  land  of  all  others  the  most 
distinguished  by  the  natural  endowments  and  the 
giory  of  ila  iahaUtaBls,  by  Aa  bomty  of  ili  dtu- 
aiion,  and  it^  fertility  in  evtiytUng  Alt  om 
auaisttf  to  the  wanu  of  man. 

Tba  atyla  flf  Tliay  b  dBuacterised  by  a  good 
deal  of  masculine  rigour  and  eh'viui  «f  tone, 
though  its  force  is  frequently  rather  the  studied 
rehemence  of  the  rhetorician  than  the  spontaneous 
aalbtst  of  impassioned  feeling;  In  his  fondness 
for  point  nrsd  antithesis,  he  is  frequently  betrayed 
inu»  h.ir.*hrn  <.s.  and  his  pregnant  brevity  not  un- 
iommonly  degcnenUf^  into  abruptness  and  ob- 
scurity, thmi^'h  much  of  this  latter  characteristic 
which  IS  found  in  his  writings  is  probably  due  to 
the  corrupt  state  of  the  text 

Tba  adiriom  if  Fliay^  Mataod  Hiltaij  aia 
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numeteuv    Toe  first  was  pcb!:s&ed  at  Ve- 
aad  was  lapidlj  loUowed  by  Baay 
;  lai  d»  fcift  aWM  if  any  grnt  Mil 
was  tliat  br  Hardonin  (Paris,  in  5  v.^!^ 

4ta.:  2ad  cditisa  IT2\  S  tala.  isLj.  which  ax- 


published  by  Pr.r  cltoucko  ,  Piris.  18e<>— ia 
20  Tois.)  with  a  French  tnuasktion  by  Ajassod  de 
Giaads^e  is  Mticbtid  by  aaay  Tsiaabli  aotaa 
by  Carier  aad  other  caiaeat  sdeatifte  and  Hteiary 
men  of  Fraaoe.  These  notes  are  also  appended,  in 
a  Latin  form,  in  another  edition  in  six  volumes 
(Park,  im— 3t»  Paackoacke).  The  most  ra- 
InaUe  cnticil  edition  of  the  text  of  Pliny  b  that 
by  SilHg  (Leipiig,  1S31— 3<>,  5  vol*.  12mo.).  Tha 
la<>t  volume  of  this  edilisa  contains  a  collation  of  a 
MS.  at  Bamberg  of  great  value  (containinc.  ho^v- 
ever,  only  the  kst  six  books),  which  auppUea 
wMds  and  ckuna  ia  — y  paaa^pa  aal  aaspedsd 
before  of  being  corrupt,  from  which  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  tha  tazt  of  the  eariier  books  ia  stall  iaa 
aMuaisa  nssai  aaa  taas  nnea  at  iaa  ooscamy  as 
Pliny  may  be  traced  to  this  cause.  .\  ctmsider- 
able  passage  at  the  and  of  tha  last  book  has  beea 
supplied  by  Sillig  fiaai  ddi  MiBaieriDC  II  appcaia 
from  his  pre£Ke  that  SiUig  ia  M^KfiS  apaa  a  WHa 
extensive  edition  of  PUny. 

The  Natural  Hislsiy  of  Pliny  has  been  translated 
into  almost  all  languages :  into  English  by  HolUnd 
(Ijondon.  1601)  :  into  German  by  l)ens4>  (17()4  — 
6=)). and  Gr\ii»«e{ ITiU — 88,  12  voU) ; besides  trans- 
1;U;  lis  jf  parts  by  Frilsch  nnd  Kiilb;  into  Italian 
by  Landino  (Ven.  1476),  Bmccioli  (Von.  154K). 
and  Domenichi  (Veu.  1561);  into  i>panish  by 
Huerta  (Bfadiid,  1824—39);  into  French  bv 
Dupinet  (1562),  Poit.Mnet  de  Sivry  (1771—8-2), 
and  Ajasson  de  Uraudsagne ;  into  Dutch  ( Amheim, 
letr);  into  Arabia  by  HaiiaiB  Iba  Idiak  (Jaaa- 
nitius).  A  great  deal  of  useful  eniditiiin  will  l»o 
found  in  tha  Aaarritortoaw  PUmiamae  on  the  Polr- 
Ualof  ef  SoBana,  by  Bahnashi^  Another  vahiabla 
work  in  illustration  of  Pliny  is  the  />i,«9Mt.«t7»oii(ey 
Fimianae^  by  A.  Jos.  a  Turre  Reasonico.  Pnrma, 
1763 — 67«  2  Tola.  fol.  (Ajasson  de  Orandsagno, 
Notion  sur  la  Vk  ft  let  Oumiyn  de  Plime  raHcim  ; 

Bahr,  GMUdte  dsr  JOmiKkm  Ukrafyr.  p.  471, 
Ac)  [C.  P.  M.  J 

d  PLI'NIUS  0X1010.1118  SECI  NDUS, 
was  the  son  of  C.  Cneciliu*,  and  of  Plinia,  the  yhtPT 
of  C.  Plinins  the  author  of  the  Naturtilis  Jlisiuna, 
His  native  place  was  probably  Comum,  nowCoroO| 
on  the  Liikc  Larius,  Lake  of  Como,  on  the  banks  of 
which  he  had  several  riUae  (i^  tx.  7}>  The  year 
ofhisbirthiraaA.l».01«rf9,fbr,  b  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Comeliu<i  T.iritii*  I  A/),  vi.  20),  in  which 
he  describes  the  Ereat  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  which 
happeoad  A.  D.  79,  ba  tays  that  ba  was  than  in  his 
eighteenth  ycnr,  Hi»  father  died  young,  nnd  nfter 
his  death  Plinia  asd  her  son  lived  with  her  brother, 
wba  adapted  his  nephew,  Caedlitis.  Under  tha 
republic  his  nana  after  adoption  waidd  bava  baaa 
C.  PlinittS  Caeeilianus  Secnndus. 

The  education  of  Plinius  was  conducted  under 
the  care  of  his  uncle,  his  mother,  nnd  his  tutor, 
Verginius  Rufu*!  (/''p.  ii.  1).  Kmni  liis  Vdiitli  lio 
was  devoted  to  letters.  In  his  fuiirtcenth  year  he 
wrote  a  Greek  tragedy  {Ep.  vii.  4 )  ;  but  M  adda, 
"  what  kind  of  a  thing  it  was,  I  know  !iot :  it  was 
called  a  tragedy.**  He  studied  eloquence  under 
QuintOiainu  and  Nieatia  Saoerdos  (Ep.  tL  6). 
Hia  aeqpdMBanta  inaUj  giioed  Un  the  repatatian 

11  S 
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•f  bdaf  om  of  Uw  nMMt  letiMd  mm  af  tlw  age  ; 

and  his  friend  Tnritus,  the  histori.in,  lind  tli'-  siinr 
honouraUle  dutinction.  Ho  wm  also  on  onUor.  in 
Us  mnetMiith  jmr  h«  b^n  to  ipwk  fai  the  feren 
V.  8),  and  he  wa»  frequently  employed  as 
an  odrocftta  before  the  a>urt  of  the  Oenturaviri 
(/./).  i.  18— ix.  23V,  and  befon  the  Boman  tenate, 
Ix'tii  on  the  side  of  the  pmecation,  at  in  the  case* 
of  Bacbius  Ma«sa  and  Marine  Prison*,  and  for  tho 
defence,  as  in  the  ca&e«  ul  Julius  iiossus  and  Uufus 
Varcmis  tiS^). 

ric  tilled  numerous  officfs  in  siiccesRlon.  While 
a  young  man  ho  •erred  in  byna.  aa  tnbunus  miii* 
turn,  and  vai  there  a  hearer  of  tM  alrie  Btaphmtes 
{Ep.  i.  10),  and  of  Artemidoni^.  He  was  subse- 
guently  quaestor  CaesarU,  praetor  in  or  about 
A.D.  is  (1^.  IB.  11),  and  conml  a.  b.  lOOi,  ia 
Avhii  h  year  he  wrote  his  Panfyyricus^  which  is  ad- 
dressed to  Tnijanus  {^Ejk  iii.  13).  In  4.  o.  1 03  he 
traa  appointed  propraetor  of  tlie  pmvtooe  Pentiea 

{Ep.  X.  77),  whore  he  did  not  t-tay  quiti*  two  years. 
Among  hie  other  functions  he  also  dischainod  that 
of  cnrmtor  of  the  ehaonel  and  the  banka  of  the 
Tiber  {Ep,  T.  Ifi,  apA  att  iowiptkn  hi  Oatfoi,  p. 

454.  3). 

I'liuius  was  twice  married.  His  second  wife 
waa  Calpnraia,  tho  gmnddaqf^iiar  of  Oi^poBius 

F.i}iatu9,  and  an  accomplished  woman :  she  was  con- 
sidorably  younger  than  her  husband,  who  h:is  re- 
corded bar  Una  attentions  to  him,  and  her  affection 
in  a  letter  to  her  aunt  Hispulln  ( I  'p.  iv.  l!J),  He 
had  no  children  by  either  wiiie,  born  alive. 
The  life  of  Ptinina  b  dMty  Imoim  fiom  Ua 

letters.  So  fir  as  this  cvidenc/*  Rhows,  lie  was  a 
kind  and  benevolent  man,  fond  of  literary  pursuitii 
and  of  hvfldii^  on  and  improving  h  is  eatatea.  Ho 
was  rich,  and  Tic  fip<-nt  liberally.  He  built  a  temple 
at  Ti£emum,  at  his  own  cost,  and  an  aedes  to 
Ceres,  on  hb  own  property.  Ha  oaotrfbittad, 
or  oifered  to  contribute  a  third  of  the  cost  of 
oatablishing  a  school  in  his  patria  (probably  Co- 
mnm),  for  the  education  of  the  youth  there,  and  he 
asked  his  friend  Tacitus  to  look  out  for  teachers 
{Ep.  iv.  13).  The  dedication  of  a  library  at  the 
aauie  place,  and  the  establishment  of  a  fund  for  the 
boBoAt  of  youths  (anonoa  eamptos  in  aUaionta  in- 
pftinonim,  /•>/•.  i.  ii).  are  nmonpthe  instances  of  his 
generosity  recorded  in  bis  letters.  He  was  a  kind 
master  to  Ua  doToa.  His  body  waa  ftalde,  and 
his  health  not  good.  Nothiag  io  kaovB  aa  lo  the 
time  of  his  death, 
Tha  oMat  woAaaf  PHaiaa  aio  hia  Prntsfpt  I'uai 

and  the  ten  IkxiIcs  of  Ins  Episinkt/:     The  Punrrp/- 

neitf  ia  a  fulsome  eulogium  on  Trajanoa,  in  the  ex- 
ordim  of  wUdi  ho  addnaaaa  thopatna  oonacripti, 

ImI  in  the  course  nf  tli.^  Pitwtiur'u  us  the  emperor 
Uaualf  ia  addraaaed  in  the  second  person.  It  ia  of 
aome  small  Tahie  for  the  infecnatimi  whieh  it  con- 
tains about  the  author  himself  and  his  times. 

The  letters  of  Plinius,  contained  in  ten  books, 
ftamish  the  chief  materials  for  his  life,  and  also  con- 
siderable informatioa  abont  his  contemporaries. 
The  tenth  book  consists  entirely  of  letters  from 
Plinius  to  Trajanus,  and  from  Trajanus  to  Pliniu&. 
Tho  index  to  ik:baefer1aaditia»of  Plinius  indicates 
the  names  of  all  the  panooa  lO  whon  hiaodant 
letters  are  addressed, 

Pliniaa  ceOaelad  hiaoini  laHeiBi  aaanpaan  fiaa 
the  r.rst  letter  of  the  first  book,  which  looks  some- 
thing like  a  praCsoe  to  tha  whole  collection.  He 
VMWtfcaiMllivothaiaafhialBllaii^  ItbaotaB 


impniaaiaooBDjaBinionaarnBiaanay  nsva  wiitias 

many  of  his  letters  with  a  view  to  jmblieation,  or 

that  when  he  waa  writiog  aoaae  of  them,  the  idea 
of  ftatnn  pnbHeatfen  una  in  hia  mind.  Howovor 
they  form  a  very  agreeable  collection,  and  make  no 
acquainted  with  many  interesting  facts  in  tho  life 
of  Plinins  and  that  of  his  contemporaries. 

The  letters  from  Plinius  t  i  J  .  .ijanus  and  the  em» 
peror's  replie*  an-  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  col- 
lection. The  lir»t  letter  in  the  tenth  book  is  a  letter 
of  congratulation  to  Trajanus  on  htsaooaarfaatotho 
imperial  dignity.  Other  letters  contain  refjuests  for 
favours  to  huuiM*it  or  his  friends ;  and  many  of  them 
are  on  public  affidn,  OB  vU^  hooonsulted  the  em- 
peror durinfr  his  poveniment  in  Asia  Minor.  Tho 
repliea  of  Tn^anus  are  short,  and  always  to  tho  pur- 
poae  in  hand  ;  6r  fnotanea^  In  ite  naUar  of  dia 
aqueduct  nf  Xirnmedia  (x.  46, 47),  and  the  aqueduct 
of  binope  (x.  j^l,  U2) ;  aa  to  covering  over  a  dirtjf 
dndn  n  Anaatris,  which  oant  feito  a  pestiknt 
St*  ncli  (x.  ;  on  the  plan  for  uniting  the  lake  of 
Nicomedia  to  the  sea  by  a  canal  (x.  50,  61,  69, 
70) ;  and  on  the  proposal  to  eompel  the  deairii»ea 
to  accept  loans  of  the  public  money,  in  order  Ant 
the  interest  might  not  bo  lost :  the  emperor^s  notkmo 
of  justice  would  not  allow  him  to  acade  to  aach  % 
proposal. 

The  letter  on  the  punishment  of  the  Christiana 
(x.  97),  and  the  eni{K.Tur's  answer  (x.  I^o),  havo 
faniabed  matter  for  much  remark.    The  fact  of  % 
person  admitting  himself  to  be  a  Christian  was 
suthcieut  for  his  condemnation  ;  and  the  pimiah- 
aaant  appaan  to  have  been  deiUh  (supplicnn  jA» 
natus:  perseverantes  duci  jussi).    The  Christians, 
on  their  eTaminalinn,  admitted  nothiiu  ferther  thaa 
tb^  piaelieoof  meetinf  onafixad  da^befera  it 
was  light,  and  singing  a  hymn  to  Chnst,  aB  C'4 
(quaai  Deo) ;  their  oath  (whateTor  PUaiita  voMjf 
■Man  h^  aacHBiMBtinB)  waa  not  to  Uad  AaM  to 
any  erinu',  I  nt  to  avoid  theft,  robbery,  adultery, 
breach  of  faith,  and  denial  of  a  deposit.  Two 
fiunale  alavea,  who  were  aaid  to  be  deaooneasea 
(ministxaeX  vcfo  pot  to  the  torture  hj  PUniva^ 
but  nothing  anfavourable  to  the  Christians  could  be 
got  out  of  them :  the  governor  could  detect  nothing 
ex(»pt  a  pamm  and  extravagant  superstitiaa 
(superstitioncm  pravam  et  inmiodicnm).  Hen> 
upon  he  a&ked  the  emperor  s  advice,  fur  the  con- 
tagion of  the  superstition  waa  apieading  ;  yet  bo 
thought  that  it  might  be  stopped.    The  Romans 
had  a  horror  of  secret  meeting^  especially  for  re- 
ligioof  odefatationa,  and  thej  had  cxperienee  of 
their  mischief,  a^  in  the  case  of  the  Bacchanalia 
(Liv. xzxix.  8).  Thev  made  no  distinction  betwoaa 
tho  Chrialiana  and  oHma  who  eongregatad  eontiarj 
to  law  :  nor  did  they  concern  themselves  about  the 
particular  character  of  any  of  theae  tuiooa:  tho 
Roman  policy  was  generally  oppoaed  toall  BoetiB^ 
at  irregular  times  or  pUces  {Ep.  x.  43).      It  la 
not  true,"  says  Dr.  Tavlor  {Elementt  ofCicU  Law^ 
p.  579),  "  that  the  prunitive  Christians  held  their 
assemblies  in  tlio  night  to  avoid  tiM  interruf^ioaa 
of  the  civil  power  :  Vnit  the  converse  of  that  pro- 
|>osition  is  true  m  the  utmui^t  latitude  ;  viz.  that 
they  met  with  molestatieaa  finm  that  quarter,  h^ 
cai'*!'  tfieir  ns*rni!)lies  were  nortumal."     It  re- 
mains a  question  if  tliey  would  have  been  pcnuitted 
to  bold  tiieir  aaaemhHoa  ia  tho  day  time  {  and  it  is 
not  clear  that  the)'  would.    This  hein?  premised, 
the  emperor's  answer  is  mild  and  merciful ; 
'  iai 
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■erdfol  and  ju&t  than  the  proceedings  of  the  In- 
ijnuition,  and  of  many  religiMft  furotion*  among 
Ckiistians  themaeWes :  he  approves  of  the  go- 
'^a  a»diict,aa  explained  ia  hia  lettec,  and 
dwt  90  gananl  ral*  on  bt  Wi  dawn. 

aappng^  to  he  rhristians  are  not  to  be 
•oag)it  for :  if  tbaj  we  accused  and  tke  chai)ge  it 
proTed,  tbey  an  to  be  ptnUMd  «  kat  if  ^  mm 
ddiivd  the  charge,  and  cnuld  prove  its  falsity  by 
ofienag  kia  pnjcia  la  the  heathen  goda  (diia  noe- 
tas),  ktfwttver  eoapected  be  may  hav«  bcM^bfttbaB 
bi  MHBcd  in  resptnrt  of  his  repeBtaneck  Charges 
ofarca&ation  (libelli)  without  tke  nana  oC  the  in- 
fomant  or  accusei,  wen  not  to  be  noetvedtM  thej 
biibeen:  it  w a tbhytitbft twill 
nasoited  to  the  age. 

Tke  fixat  edition  of  the  Epittolae  and  J^anegjf- 
turn  ef  PUuiu  is  that  of  Venice,  1485,  4to.  One 
of  the  lnti-«it  and  best  editions  is  that  of  J.  M. 
GtflMii  bv  U.  ii.  bchaekr,  Leipaiii,  ItitKS,  8to. 
n> bat Smm rftb> ^fililii  «h—  ia wiAtobe 
%jf  CnIIbI  Wd  Longolius,  Amsterdnm,  1734,  4ta 
'  'i  tiitiaB  yoBUini  the  iiie  of  Piiuioa  by 
,  wkm  bat  gieao  wfauwtt  to  tb»  ttitttl 
in  the  letters,  which  are  evidence  of  the 
fiKta.  There  is  a  much  more  ehborate  lifii  hj 
MasaoD,  AaMtefdans  1709,  Sro.  Tbava  ata  Get- 
man  tnmaiatitws  of  the  Eputolae^  bv  K.  I'hierfeld, 
1829  :  by  K.  A.  Schmid,  Uai^itc;  and 
by  J.  a  Scku  fer,  1801,  &X.  Tk«i«  ia  an  EngUsh 
vcn>i.iii  of  the  ii^i^iilMbyI<iiiQBiiy,and  another 
kyW.  MebnotL  [O.L-l 
PU'NIUS  VALEHIA  ^LS.  [Valbhiams, 

PUNIPS.] 

PLISTONI'CUS  or  PLKISTONICIIS 
(nAciaT^MKM)^  an  ancient  Greek  physician,  a 
popU  eltaa«MM(Calt;D)a  JM.  L  piaef.  p.  6\ 
who  therefiDre  lived  proliribl y  in  the  fourth  uad  third 
atoiMEiat  B.C  He  appears  to  have  wntbea  a  work 

■  Uirn  I J  (Gakm  aiinirf.  «i  aifpw. 

MtL  Horn.'"'  iL  f\  vol.  XV.  p.  13fi),  which  is  «e- 
^mI times  mentioned  by  Qalen  {p*Atrati»Ut  c.  1, 
^T.  p.  104 ;  X3to  Mtik  M0L  L  8,  iL  ^  iv.  4, 
IbL  z.  pp.  28,  HQ,  960 1  />«  Vemae  Sed.  adv,  Erm- 
tutr.  cc.  5,  6,  Tol.  xi.  pp.  163,  169;  IM  SimpUe. 
AhJtcunt.  Tempar.  ac  FacuU.  ri.  prooem.  voL  xi. 
p.  795;  CommmL  sa  Hippocr.  Kpii.  Vir 
iiL  1'2,  vol  xvii.  pt.  iL  p.  -9  ;  Aiir.  Jnliun.  c.  5, 
ToL  xviii.  pt.  L  p.  270),  who  caiis  hun  one  of  the 
■aat  Miaent  physidana  of  kia  liMt  (XAs  Uippoor. 
H  I'tttt.  Jtrcr.  viiL  5,  vol.  T.  p.  68.5).  He  is 
oBoted  also  by  PUay  (ti,  A.  xz.  IS,  48),  Atbe- 
(DsV»  iL  4«X  OribMiH  {Coi/. 

viL  27,  p.  3:^-2),  and  CtekptBtaa  (De 
b7)>    None  (rf  kia  writiaft  an  bow  ax^ 

iMri:  rw.A.oo 

PLO'CAMUS,  a  Greek  sculptor,  whose  name  is 
iaac&bed  oa  tke  plinth  of  a  groop  of  two  statuea, 
Baedraa  supported  by  Ampehis.  Besides  the  in- 
aoiption  DAOKAMOC  cnoIHCE,  there  is  another 
on  the  firont  of  the  phnth,  ♦OKeiAN  CTN  MTP, 
which  is  evidently  of  Uter  date.  (Boissard,  Aniig. 
ft.  iv.  tab.  120  ;  Mont&oeon,  AuOtf.  EafHq^ 
ii.p.  11  :  fLAa^BtitkXiltaiA  Af.  Sckcm,  p. 
ua,  2d  od.>  [P.  i>.J 

PLOTIKA,  FOMPm,  Oa  vift  af  tba 
emperor  Tmjan,  was,  according  to  the  concnrrent 
tattiiBomy  ^'^^^^^Jj^^JJ^jl^''*        meatioa  hery  a 

she  ascended  the  steps  of  the  palace  after  her 
L'a  accpsaioit,  aka  tiuatd  fouad  to  tka 
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people,  and  took  them  to  witnna  Ibal  Aa  riwaya 

desired  to  be  the  same  as  she  was  then  ;  and 
th!ouL;h'mt  lier  life  her  conduct  was  regulated  by 
this  pruitjpie.  She  also  increased  the  popularity 
of  TV||b&  1^  repre&iiing  the  exactions  of  the  pro- 
curators. As  the  had  no  children,  she  persuaded 
her  husbaad  to  adopt  Hadrian,  to  whom  she  was 
mock  ■ttathBi  \  bal  the  stetemeaft  af  Dion  Cassiua, 
that  her  intercourse  with  Hadrian  was  of  a  crinnnal 
ckanetor,  ia  oppoaed  to  all  that  we  know  of  her 

in  tlie  reign  of  Hadrian,  who  honoured  her  memory 
by  iBoanung  for  ker  nina  days,  by  building  a  temple 
in  ber  Itoaoar,  aad  by  composing  hymaa  ia  bar 
pcaiae.  Hadrian  likewise  erected  in  honour  of 
her  a  magnificent  temple  at  Nemausua  ia  (iauL 
(Dion  Cass.  1  xviii.  5,  Ixix.  1,  10;  Plkk  Pianist. 
83s  84  ;  Aur.  VicL  EpiL  42.  §  21  ;  S^nrtian. 
Hadr.  4.  12.)  In  the  coin  annexed  Plotina  ia 
called  Augusta,  but  ia  what  year  she  receired 
that  title  is  unci«rtaiu.  When  Pliny  pronounced 
his  Panegyric,  that  is,  in  A.  n.  100,  had  not 
yet  obtained  it  {Paneg.  84) ;  but  an  ancient 
laaBriainu  inibnaa  at  thai  ahe  waa  a»  catttd  m 
Zikltk  (Udid, vaL «i  ^ 4tf4 


ov  ffiOTau,  win  w  nAfAtu 


PUimaW  (1DUm9wX  «ba  arigbMlar  of  tin 

new  Platonic  system  (though  not  of  its  funtlamcntal 
pnncinlea).  ItTed  ao  exdoaiTely  in  speculatim,  that 
h»  mfpmmi  «a  ba  nbaini  af  bb  aim  badilf 

orgnnisation  (icfKti  nif  alaxvvofiivtf;  oti  iv  <ni)xaTt 
cfn<  Porph3rT.  Vita  Pktm,  C.  1  }  oomp.  Ennead.  i. 
4.  §§14, 15),  andmirfitillaiMMrhis  parents  bit 
forefathers,  his  natrn  tiMllif » nor  his  birthday,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  celebration  of  it.  (Porphyr.  cc. 
1,  2.)  When  requested  to  ut  for  bb  portait,  ho 
asked,  n^iether  it  was  not  enough  to  boar  tba  iMM 
in  which  nature  had  veiled  us,  and  whether  waaogBt 
to  commit  the  folly  of  leaving  to  posterity  an 
of  thia  imago?  w  that  wb  enthusiastic  friead, 
Amelius,  onlv  succeeded  in  petlin>(  a  faithful  por- 
trait of  kim  by  introducing  an  artist  to  his  open 
lattanti  Ib  atdtr  lim  bo  night  tbitrva  lAa 
accurately  and  then  paint  him  from  memory. 
(Pocpkyi;  Lo>)  According  to  Suidas  and  others, 
ha  was  bna  ait  LycopoKs  (SiTonth)  in  Egypt. 

That  he  was  of  Konuui  descent,  or  at  leant  Iwm  of 
a  Creed  man  of  iiome,  ia  cooiectured  with  great 
pttAabflityftan  Iria  aana.  Forphyry  could  give 
very  little  iaformation  respecting  his  earlier  life,  at 
least  from  any  pertomal  communicatiea.  Ho 
learned,  howerer,  Uuit  he  bad  been  fed  fifom  tiia 
Mfte's  breast  ap  to  hit  ai^Mb  year,  although  he 
waa  already  sent  to  school  ;  that  in  his  twenty- 
eighth  year  the  impulse  to  study  jiiiilosophy  waa 
awakeaad  ia  Um,  but  that  not  obuintaf  aHidh^ 
tion  from  the  teacher  he  attended  (who  was  named 
Aiexandiiens),  he  fell  into  a  state  of  great  anxiety, 
aad  vaa  llbn  brought  hj  a  friend  to  Ammonius 
Saccus  ;  that  from  that  day  forward  he  remained 
cootinBOiiiljr  with  Anncniaa  for  alaeaa  jeara, 

SI  4 
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until  in  his  thirty-ninth  yenx  the  desire  he  expe- 
riMMMd  to  learn  the  philoM|Ay  of  the  Parriana  and 
Illdian<«,  induced  him  to  join  the  expedition  of  the 
amparor  Gordian  (a.  o.  242).  After  the  death  of 
Oorain  Im  iBCnalBd  wMi  giwl  diHiwIty  to  Ai^ 
tioch,  and  from  thence  went,  in  his  fortieth  year, 
to  Rome.  There  he  held  mmmnnioation  with 
aema  few  {ndivMiudt,  Imt  kapt  tha  doctrine*  of 
Ammonias  secret,  :vs  he  had  eOMHtod  to  do  with 
two  others  of  the  same  school,  namdy,  Herennias 
and  Origen.  Eren  after  Herennint  and  Origen 
liad  MMMadTely,  in  opposition  to  the  agreement, 
begun  to  make  known  these  doctrines  in  their 
books,  Plotinus  continued  only  to  make  use  of  them 
in  and  communications  {tx  rijt  'A/iMwcIoa  nm>v 
fffa?  irotovufvot  rdi  iiarpt€ds),  in  order  to  excite 
his  friends  to  investigation,  which  communications, 
Iwwaver,  Meording  to  Aa  taitfanony  of  Aroelius, 
were  chnracterised  bv  great  want  of  ord<'r  and 
•uperlluity  of  words  (^y  Si  i  Starpi^ ....  dra^ias 
irAa^s  mk  ^wo^faw,  Porphyr.  e.  imtiU 

in  the  first  year  of  the  rciffn  of  Gallienns  (^•'jO' 
ha  was  induced  by  his  friends  to  ezproM  himself  in 
writing  upon  the  mbjaeto  tnalsd  af  in  lib  oral 

communications  [ypwpfiv  rds  ifxinwroifcra^  viro- 
64ffM,  Porph.  c.  4).  In  this  nannei;  wiien,  tan 
jmn  later.  Porphyry  dow  to  Root  and  jebiad 
Binaelf  to  Plotinus,  twenty-one  books  of  very 
Tarions  contents  had  been  already  composed  by 
him,  which  were  only  dispersed,  howerer,  with 
discretion  and  put  into  tha  Dands  of  the  initiated. 
{lb.  c.  4.)  During  tho  six  years  that  Porphyry 
UTed  with  Plotinus  at  Rome,  the  latter,  at  the  in- 
•t%Ktion  of  Amelius  and  Porphyry,  wrote  twenty- 
three  books  on  the  subjects  which  had  been 
earnestly  discussed  in  their  meetings,  to  which  nine 
iMioka  wan  aftorwarda  aUad.  (Poq>hyry  bad  re- 
turned to  Sicily  in  the  year  2f»R.)  Of  the  fifty- 
fbur  books  of  PlotinaS|  Porphyry  rematka,  thai 
tiia  fint  twao^MNw  Iran  af  m  u^ktet  duMNtac, 
that  only  the  twenty-three  following  wore  the  pro- 
duction oC  tha  matured  powers  of  the  author,  and 
that  tha  odi»  nine,  especially  the  Ibvr  laat,  ym% 
evidently  written  with  diminished  vigour.  Al- 
though Porpbyry^s  judgment,  howerer,  might  only 
have  approved  of  tha  edition  which  he  had  himself 
■naagM,  yatha  hM  CHafuUy  given  tfte  tUU*  to  all 
three  of  the  portions,  as,  with  little  variatioiiy  they 
again  appear  in  the  Enneads.  (cc.  5,  G.) 

The  correction  of  his  writings  Plotinoa  himalf 
committed  to  the  care  of  Porphyry,  for  on  nccnnut 
of  the  weakness  of  his  sight  he  never  read  them 
ihiaagfa  a  second  time,  to  say  nothing  of  nokiag 
corrections  ;  intent  simply  upon  the  matter^  he  was 
alike  careless  of  orthcwraphy,  of  the  divisi<Hi  of  the 
■yUablai,  and  tha  nlmw  of  Us  handwriting. 
He  was  accustomed,  however,  to  think  out  his  con- 
ceptions so  completely,  that  what  he  had  sketched 
oat  in  hia  mind  MMiBd  copied  aa  thom^  from  a 
book.  lie  coold  always,  with  the  atoioafc  aonfi* 
dance,  take  up  tha  thread  of  the  investigatka 
wliere  ha  had  broken  ofl^  without  being  obliged  to 
read  the  preceding  paragraph  anew,  even  thoo^ 
foreign  investigations  might  have  filled  up  the  in- 
tervening time.  He  lived  at  the  same  time  with 
himself  and  with  others,  and  the  inwnd  nativity 
of  his  spirit  only  ceased  during  the  hours  of  sleep, 
which,  moreover,  this  very  activity,  as  well  as  the 
aouitsness  of  food  to  which  he  had  accustomed 
himself,  greatly  aliridgcil  (cc.  7,  }{)  ;  even  bread 
iuelf  he  but  s^om  eujoyed  (c.  8),  and  when  suf- 
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fering  from  pains  of  the  stomadi  denied  himwilf  th^ 
bath  aa  wan  ae  traada  (a  kind  that  wm  nttde  of 

vip(^r*s  flesh  and  poppies\  the  latter  becau'-e  he 
SemmU]/  abstained  finmi  flesh  altogether,  (c.  2,  ib. 
Kianer.)  Hii  written  i^rle  was  deea  ^m^fw^^y, 
pregnant  (itoXwkouj),  and  richer  in  thoughts  than 
in  words,  jet  mthosiastic,  and  alwaya  pointing 
antiicty  to  tha  iMdn  object  (4cMlfir  ^pd^*y, 
c.  14).    Probably  he  was  more  eloquent  in  his  ont 
communications,  and  was  said  to  be  very  clevr  r  in 
finding  the  anpropRate  word,  even  if  he  failed  in 
aceniaey aattHiwhola.   Beside thii, tho  bentty  of 
his  person  was  increased  when  disconrstng  ;  hia 
conntenance  was  lighted  up  with  genius,  and  co- 
M  red  with  t^inall  drops  of  perspiration*  Although 
he  received  questions  in  a  gentle  and  friendly 
manner,  yet  be  knew  well  how  to  answer  them 
forcibly  or  to  exhaost  thenu   For  three  wliolo 
days,  on  one  occasion,  he  discussed  with  Porphyry 
tho  relation  of  the  eool  to  the  body.  (e.  13.*) 
He  over  oxpmeed  Unmlf  iR^th  tin  poat  womdi 
of  acknowledgment  respecting  any  sue.  ^sf  il 
tempu  of  his  younger  friends  ;  as,  for  examplo^ 
respecting  a  poem  vj  Porphyry.    Tmimil  prii^ 
cipl'^s  he  mat  bj  oawdat  ^gfoAkm.  ogifaal  than. 
(&  15.) 

AtntiBt  when,  notwithstandinf  iho  mgirfnf 
demnilBlHiOMi«  deep  religious  need  was  awakened, 
noble  minds,  whidi  had  not  yet  obtained  ftatisfnc- 
tion  from  the  open  teaching  of  Christianity,  must 
have  attached  thcBNlVBa  with  great  confidence 
and  affection  to  a  personality  so  fraught  with  deep 
reflection  as  waa  that  of  Plotinus.  It  was  not 
only  men  of  science  like  the  philosophers  Amelius, 
Porpliyry,  the  physicians  Paulinus,  Kustochius,  and 
Zethus  the  Arab,  who  regarded  him  with  deep 
re^wet,  hot  even  eowatnta  and  other  otatenMn  dis 
so  as  well.  One  of  them,  named  R f^'gatianus, 
respected  him  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  strijmod 
hhnwlf of  his  d  ignity  (he  had  attohwd  the  pntohSUa 

rank)  and  ri'miuiiLcd  all  kind  of  luxury  ;  this  he 
did,  however,  to  his  own  bodily  comfort,  for  havii^ 
been  pnviondy  hone  both  In  tSm  handi  and  flra^ 
he  perfectly  recovered  by  this  simple  habit  of  Uring 
the  use  of  all  his  limbs,  (c.  7.)  Even  women 
attached  themiehos  to  him,  and  his  house  was 
filled  with  youths  and  maidens,  whom  their  dying 
parents  h  id  onlrustod  to  his  direction.  H<'  liid 
not  either  appear  at  all  deticient  iu  the  practical 
skill  that  WM  requisite  to  wmatfji  thair  afttei 
Hi'*  sharp  penetrating  judgment  and  good  sense 
in  such  matters  are  highly  extsOad  (c.  1 1 ),  and 
tho  eon  with  which  ho  looked  thmogh  aU  tho 
accounto  ftoptoring  their  fbilnBO  io  mmi  paiied 

Ho  onjoyod  tho  fttvonr  of  tho  oHipoiw  QaDienno 

and  the  empress  Salonica  to  such  a  degree,  that  lie 
obtained  almost  the  rebmkUng  of  two  desiroyod 
towna  in  OampMiia,  widi  Ao  flow  of  thoir  hmm 
mmaod  according  to  the  laws  of  Phito  (c 
Even  envy  itself  was  constrained  to  acknowledge 
his  worth.  It  is  said  that  the  attempt  of  a  certain 
Alexandrian,  BMMd  Olympius  (iHio  for  a  sheet 
time  had  been  a  pupil  of  Ammonius).  to  injure 
Plotinus  by  magical  arts  {a(rTpo6oK.Ttaai  avrov 
fjusytvffai)  recoiled  upon  hfansd^  and  revenged 
itself  on  him  by  causing  the  contraction  of  all  his 
limbs.  It  is  further  related,  that  an  l:^yptian 
priest,  in  the  teosplo  of  Isis,  essayed  in  the  pM» 
sence  of  Plotinus  to  make  his  attending  Saifivr 
appear^  but  that  instead  of  thia  a  god  presented 
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at  the  protecting  spirit  of  the  pbilotopber, 
bigh  dignity  the  Egyptian  eooU  new  no 
lon^r  call  in  question.  Thosf  relations,  occurring 
at  they  do  in  the  comDmtiTely  tobez^ minded 
Poq»bjx7  (c  10  ;  cotnp.  PMl  *t  JtMmL  i.  98. 
fil98,'  Cons.),  are  well  worthy  of  oliRorvation,  as 
characteristic  of  the  tendencies  of  that  age,  bow- 
em  little  disposed  we  may  be  to  attach  any  reality 
I*  them.  Although  PbtinQa  only  attached  any 
fa'th  to  the  prophecic*i  of  the  astrologers  after  a 
tearcbing  examination  (c.  15,  extr.),  yet  he  believed, 
m  that  Egyptian  did  (comp.  Ennead,  iiL  4),  in 
pmtr^ing  spirits  of  hichi-r  and  lower  ranks,  and 
not  lesa,  probably,  in  the  power  of  calling  them  up 
thfoogh  intaBM  medilKtion,  or  of  i»«rking  upon 
those  at  a  distance  l:y  magic.  It  wa?  not  indeed 
to  hia  individual  power,  but  to  the  divine  power, 
\n  fUflB,  ^Hft  ho  Meribod  Aio  niioiulona 
ir.  Ml  he  wonld  none  the  more  acknowIed)?o 
jai^  had  any  individual  inteceit  in  him- 
nnd  OB  ono  ocoMnon  ho  put  off  AmcKn*  to* 

quot  to  share  with  him  in  a  sarrifico,  with  the 
worda,  Those  goda  of  yoon  muat  come  to  me^ 
not  I  to  them.*'  (c  10.) 

After  PIotinus*s  death,  Amelias  inquired  of  the 
Delphic  Apollo  whither  his  soul  was  gone,  and 
received  in  fifty-one  lame  hexameters  an  ardent 
fonegyric  on  the  philosopb<a',  in  which  he  wae 
celebrated  as  mild  and  pood,  with  a  soul  aspiring  to 
the  divinity,  loved  of  God,  and  a  fortunate  searcher 
afto*  truth  ;  now,  it  was  said,  he  abides  like 
Jlinoa,  Rhadamanthus  Aeacus,  Pluto,  and  Pytha- 
gona,  where  fhend&hip,  undisturbed  joy  {v^po- 
ond  lof«  to  Deny  ore  enthroned,  in  fellow- 
ship with  the  ovf^rMcs'.od  spirits  (Sal^ofet,  c.  22). 
Porphyry,  bi«  biographer,  adda,  that  he  bad  raiaod 
Mi  oool  to  tiio  oontemplotfon  of  tiio  oopimo  Mid 

f  or^oiial  Ood  not  without  ruccps>^,  and  that  thi'  Deity 
meored  to  him  to  be  aometbing  elevated  aboTO  all 
way  wid  Ibnn,  beyond  thos§ht  md  hMgiMtfon  ; 
yea,  that  during  his  own  intercourse  with  him,  he 
(Plotiniu)  hadi,  by  a  transcendent  energy  of  soul, 
fimr  Mam  risen  to  a  perfect  onion  with  God,  and 
oeofinMO  that  he  himself,  daring  a  life  of  sixty- 
eight  years,  had  only  onrt»  attained  that  elevation, 
(c  23 ;  cotnp.  Plotin.  Enftnul.  y.  5.  §  3.)  The 
■dcnowledgments  of  Longiium.  however,  speak  fax 
more  for  the  influence  which  IMotinu*  exercised  on 
the  mind  of  bis  age,  than  do  the  manifc&ted  Deity 
or  ^  admiring  love  of  Porphyry.  That  oxeiaont 
critic  had  at  first  (having  been  himself  a  constant 
hearer  of  Ammonitu  and  Origm)  regarded  Plotious 
whh  ooBtempt  (c  20),  mid  oven  after  Ma  daadi 
could  not  profes^'i  any  kind  of  n;:rfcni<'iit  with  most 
ef  hie  doctrines ;  indeed  he  bad  written  against 
PlaliMHi^  dodiiuo  of  idoMi  tsd  net  ghros  n  to 
the  answers  of  Porphyry  and  Amelias  ;  yet  still 
he  waa  most  anzkma  to  get  perfect  copies  of  his 
hooka,  md  extolled  at  onee  the  pregnancy  of  their 
at^  and  the  philoeophiad  treatment  of  the  inves- 
tigations. In  the  same  manner  he  expresses  him- 
Oiif  in  his  work  on  final  causes,  and  also  in  a  letter 
written  boCM  the  death  of  Plotinus ;  in  these 
writing*  he  unconditionally  prefers  our  Lvcopolitnn, 
not  only  to  the  other  philosophers  of  hiit  time, 
whodMr  Platonics,  Stoics,  or  FKfpaletics,  but  also 
to  Numenin*,  Cronius,  Modcmtns,  and  Thnisyllus, 
more  ei^ecially  in  reference  to  the  fullness  of  the 
el^^  treated  of  (srpofAi^fMmiX  Uw  originality  of 
1:  -  inn;T!.  r  in  which  they  were  diwussed  frpJiry 
3s^k»  ti*f  ^yniffifuiw }  Amelioa  is  in  this 
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respect  placed  by  his  side),  and  the  doaanesa  of  the 
VBaamdng.  (ee.  21, 22.) 

When  KufTt-riiit;  frnm  pain  in  the  Tmwels,  Plo» 
tinna  used  no  other  means  than  daily  rubbing,  aad 
left  tUa  off  when  the  men  who  aaristed  Mm  died 

of  the  pest  (a.  n.  262).  Suidas  (who,  however,  ia 
not  to  be  relied  on)  says,  that  Plotiniu  himself  waa 
attacked  by  the  plague  ;  Porphyry  on  the  contrary 
(c  16)  atates  that  the  omission  of  these  rubbings 
produced  only  dist>a8e  of  the  throat  (Kvyayxos\ 
which  gnidually  bcamic  disjointed,  so  that  at  last 
he  became  speechless,  weak  of  vision,  and  con- 
tracted both  in  hands  and  feet.  Plotinus  there- 
fore, withdrew  to  the  country  beat  of  his  deceased 
friend  Zethus  in  Campania,  and,  aocofding  to  Bn- 
stochius  passed  by  Puteoll  There  was  only  one 
of  bis  friends  present  in  the  neighbourhood  when 
ho  died  (Porphyry  had  been  obliged  to  go  on 
account  of  health  to  Lilybaeum  in  Sicily,  and 
Amelias  waa  on  a  journey  to  Apameia  in  Syria), 
and  of  Mm  ho  took  lenvo  in  the  IbUowing  worda; 
"  Thoo  have  I  waited  for,  but  now  I  seek  to  lead 
back  the  Divine  principle  within  me  to  the  Ood 
who  ia  aB  In  aO.**  At  hia  kat  braalh.  Porphyry 
relates  that  a  dragon  glided  from  under  the  bed,  and 
escaped  through  an  opening  in  the  wall,  (c  2.) 

In  reference  to  former  systems  of  Grecian  phi- 
losophy, we  are  fully  able  to  point  out,  for  the 
most  part  with  decision,  how  far  they  had  prepared 
the  way  for  Plotinus  b)-  earlier  developments,  and 
how  much  the  peculiarity,  both  of  their  matter  and 
their  form,  gained  by  his  additional  and  creative 
reflections.  It  is  not  so  easjr,  however,  to  decide 
by  what  peenliar  idoM  Plotnnia  com  meeaed  tho 
New  Platonic  doctrines  into  that  systematic  fofU 
in  which  thev  lie  before  as  in  the  Enneadu  TUa 
iMok,  indeed,  wo  any  aeo  was  prepared  ibr  by  tlio 
philosophical  efforts  of  almost  two  ccntiirii  s.  On 
the  one  side,  Philon  and  others  had  attempted  to 
bring  the  Eaanadon-theor^-,  peenliar  to  the  But, 

into  harmony  with  the  flower  of  the  Hellenistic 
philosophy,  namely  with  Platonism  ;  on  the  othtt 
side,  various  Greeks  had  attempted  partly  to  per* 
feet  and  complete  this  theory,  as  the  mature  fruit 
of  the  Greek  philosophic  spirit,  by  a  selection  from 
tiie  Platonic,  Aristotelian,  and  Stoic  doctrines,  partly 
(as  a  aatiaCKtion  for  the  religious  wants  of  the  age) 
to  base  upon  it  the  elements  of  the  symbolism  and 
the  faith  both  of  the  Oriental  and  Grecian  reli- 
gions. With  reflwenee  to  the  latter,  tint  wMeh 
first  of  all  had  sprung  out  of  the  religious  wants  of 
the  age,  was  afterwards  continued  in  the  hope  of 
ndaingnbaniflr  against  the  apreadof  tboCbmtiBB 
doctrines,  by  ennobling  the  various  polytheistic 
relupons,  and  by  pointing  to  their  oraamon  and 
lanenal  barfs.  Bat  aa,  on  the  one  band,  tiio  Ori- 
ental  Emanation-theory,  with  its  hidden  and  self- 
excluding  dnty,  could  not  strike  its  roots  in  the 
aoB  of  the  Chodan  philosophy,  so  neither,  on  the 
other  hand,  could  the  eclectic  and  syncretic  at- 
tempts of  Plutarch,  Maximus  Tyrius,  and  others, 
satisfy  the  requisitions  of  a  regular  philosophy  of 
rdigion.  Without  altogether  renoaneing  theao 
syncretic  and  eclectic  attempts,  or  rejectirvT  th'^  new 
intuitional  method  of  the  Oriental  Kiuuuutiun- 
tbeories,  N'unienius  and  his  contanpenry  OmUna 
appeared  to  be  striving  to  make  these  several  systems 
accessible  to  the  Grecian  dialectics.  In  place  of 
emanattona  ftom  tiw  divino  self-revealing  aaaance, 
which  become  more  and  more  fmiti'  iti  ]iroportion 
as  they  stand  further  from  tiie  godhead,  Nuroenius, 
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approochiog  nearer  to  I'lato,  substitutes  the  deve- 
lopment of  €ltrml  tftoc,  hj  the  mtoition  {bHtpla) 
of  the  BPjiarate  and  independent  soul,  oa  dirpcted 
to  that  abtoittte  and  uncbaogable  Dirine  essenca 
from  vfakk  it  fint  praoitdid.  Tin  inanditiwl 
existence,  or  the  good,  is  not  fiupposcd  to  enter 
iato  this  deTelopment;  but  its  iluctoatiog  ima^ 
tiM  aonl,  hf  TirtM  of  it*  liunio  intnitiom  on  eaB> 

ylaiii  the  hidden  fr.llnc-i  of  the  original  bciiiir,  and 
bjr  Tirtuo  oC  ita  pocoiiar  atriviqg  (l^^u),  can  set 
lCMit«Hib«ntoril«iU;tad«ii{Miloin  inolf 

mi  MmI  isd  the  spirit.  How  Ui  Amraonius 
Soecaa  entend  into  such  a  higical  modiBcation  of 
the  Emanation-theory  we  cannot  decide,  noitlier  do 
wo  kaow  how  far  he  surpaased  his  teachers  in  the 

form  of  his  logical  dfrmitinns.  We  only  learn  that 
he  pointed  out  the  unaniinity  of  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle in  their  essential  doctrines,  and  chose  them 

for  his  leaders.  (Hiuroclf  s  dr  Provident,  ap.  Phot. 

Cod.  '214,  2j1.)  Atxordiug  tu  the  fore-mentioned 
authority  of  Poiphyiy,  Plotinus  had  joinod  him- 
self t  ntiit  ltj  to  Amraonius  in  the  first  years  of  his 
residence  m  Home,  and  even  afterwards,  when  ho 
iMd  tfM  — aawiiaikt  of  flofwiia,  Cionius,  Nume- 
nitis,  Gaius,  Atticus,  as  also  those  of  ilio  I*eri[>a- 
tetics,  Aspasiua,  Alexander,  Adrastuj,  nud  iu  their 
■o>ilingi,  wHhoQt  at  tho  «bm  timo  fbUowing 
them,  the  spirit  of  his  former  teacher  was  predo- 
minant in  all  their  inveati§auout.  (Porpbvr.  cH.) 
Againrt  tho  chaise  of  hivbg  copiod  NrnnoniBi, 
Amelius  had  defended  him  in  a  letter  to  Porphyry 
(Porph.  17,  where  the  letter  referred  to  ia  givea)  ; 
ud  udoad  firom  the  wortUoM  fragiiMnta  that  have 
baoa  handed  down  to  us  from  the  books  of  Nume- 
ahis.  wp  rouM  Wfll  jiulk''^  {tf  tho  matter,  CTcn  if 
PlutinuH  huu  amply  surpu&Mid  that  Piaiuuic  in  a 
few  important  pokob  IbI  BOt  m  Ul  wholo  Mthod 
of  philosophiaing. 

With  the  doctxinea  of  Aristotle,  of  the  Pytha- 
gonaaa  and  Sloioi»  of  Hoodeitaa,  of  tho  Eleatica, 
of  AiiaTa^oras  and  Enpododet,  our  philosopher 
was  dou-ly  araoaitttadi  bt  apwopnates  much 
from  thoa,  and  oppoaea  nmdi  araa  wkh  gnat 
aciiteiiess  ;  a&,  for  example,  in  the  books  on  the 
difierent  ueciea  of  existonoe,  the  CaMgoriea. 
iBmmd.  tU.  1—8 }  eomp.  1Mdliifaug>  JKh 
torLcke  Deitr'dge  zur  I'kilosopkit^  111  vol.,  Gci- 
duckie  der  Kalegorienlehn.)  PliUO|  hpwever,  is 
hia  constant  guide  and  master.  In  Um  ha  ft[ids 
the  very  basis  and  point  of  his  philosophy  more  or 
less  distinctly  hinted  at  ;  he  quotes  him  often  with 
a  bare  **  ipse  dixit,'*  is  fond  of  joining  hia  own 
anaaalaliaiia  npan  hia  mmarks,  and  of  exhibiting 

hv  own  ^ireement  with  that  ureal  Athenian. 
Thia  oonneetion  with  I'luto  is  proUtbly  cuumtou  tu 
him  with  Numenius,  as  also  tho  critiad  method  of 
axamining  the  other  Grecian  systems,  which  was 
borrowed  from  Aristotle.  But  to  him  Plato  was 
not,  aa  with  Nnmani«%  tha  Attic  Moaoa  ;  on  the 
contraiTy  ha  appears  almost  designedly  to  avoid 
any  nHffWW^  ta  the  Oriental  nhiioMphy  and  reli- 
gion ;  ha  atlampla  to  find  all  uia  under  tho  voil  of 
the  Greek  mythology,  and  points  out  ktre  tho  germ 
of  hia  own  philoaophical  aod  reli^ua  oonvictaoas. 
Of  the  Egyptian  and  olhor  Orionlnl  doetrinoa  of 
religion  he  hardly  makes  any  mention  at  all  ;  and 
yet  to  orM  who  was  a  bom  Egyptian,  and  had 
penetrated  so  &r  into  Ana,  ndi  Imawlodgo  eonld 
,  haia  been  wanting.  Plotinus,  therefori-,  t  m- 
,  ho  accused  of  that  commixture  and  Cslsitication 
Oriental  mythology  and  mystidam,  which  ti 
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found  in  Ianiblichus,Proclus,and  others  of  the  Ntir 
Platonic  school  Probably  it  was  at  his  anggaMiM 
that  Amelius  and  P>>rpti\ry  had  written  against 
the  misuse  which  alreudy  began  to  be  mado  oC  tin 
daatoinea  of  Zonaatae.  Porphyry  (IMk  « If) 
mentions  these  writings  in  connection  wi^h  ihn 
book  which  Flotinoa  aimed  against  tho  U: 
and  Ihari  an  ha  na  dottbt  hnt  thnt  hilhia 
ftion  he  had  to  deal  also  with  the  (%rislian  Gnostics. 
It  ia  only  thak  arttitnqr  Kmanatioaybaatai 
haworer,  thoir  <laitthiaa  of  naMr  and  wrfl, 
their  astrological  fistalism  that  he  opposes  ;  the 
Christian  doctrinet  re^Mcting  salvation,  which  were 
rathor  ToUod  than  reTealed  by  them,  he  leavoa  m- 
tirdy  ontooched  ;  alho  in  the  different  explanntea 
he  gives  of  hi*  thn»efold  principle,  he  makes  no  re- 
ference to  the  Chnstian  Trinity.  Porphyry  was 
the  first  to  enter  decidedly  into  tho  Usu  against 
the  I'hristian  revelation,  and  we  must  uttribute  it 
to  the  manner  in  which  he  viewed  the  tajJc  com- 
mitted to  his  care,  that  in  tho  booka  of  Plaliaaat 
which  were  edited  by  him,  he  introduced  no  un- 
favourable reienuice  whatovex  to  a  religion  which 
hodetoatad. 

In  order  to  estimate  these  writings  correctly, 
ought  not  to  forget  that  th^  origmatad  for  the 
maat  part  in  aoiM  qnoatian  or  alhir  of  tMnporary 
interest.  Only  a  few  of  them  can  be  considered 
aa  tho  oommenoemeuts  of  a  complete  development 
of  thair  rotpoctive  mbjecta  ;  as,  for  example,  tha 
throe  books  on  philosophical  problems  f  iv.  3—5), 
on  the  different  species  of  exiateaoo  (n.  1 — 3X 
and  on  unity  and  umformity  (n.  4 — 5)  ;  yet  it 
waidd  ha  diSanlt  tennito  otcb  them  in  mm  asM^ 
nuons  series  of  investigations,  and  still  more  so  th*' 
others,  especially  those  that  were  completed  iu  ilie 
fmt  period,  which,  however,  bear  nuno  thaa  thaaa 
of  the  other  periods  the  character  of  M^parate  trea- 
tise being  adapted  only  in  some  few  respects  to 
stand  in  connection  with  them.  We  need  n<^ 
therefore,  blame  Porphyry,  that  despairing  of  all 
such  attempta»he  baa  divided  and  arranged  the  booka 
aeearding  to  tha  riadkrity  of  thdr  anbjoct-maMer ; 


perhaps  it  would  havo  Inx-n  still  better  \'  he  had 
Mtir^w  lepantod  tho  treaUaea  oi  tho  firat  ponod 
nam  saoaa  at  noni  ina  oineia)  Mn  ammgaQ  aon* 
sccutively  each  of  the  other  divisions  separately 
for  itself  on  tho  very  same  principlea  by  w  hich 
he  had  already  been  guided.  Theaa  dironological 
Mfraenoes  woald,  at  least,  have  necessitated  a  man 
complete  discussion  of  Plotinus^  system,  howevar 
little  it  might  have  been  practicable  to  trace  tha 
gradual  development  of  that  system  in  the  mind  of 
the  author.  The  fundamental  and  main  d^Ktrines 
of  it  appear  to  have  bccu  iixcd  when  he  iirst  began 
to  write  (which  was  at  a  tolerably  roatnaa  pnad 
of  life),  only  in  the  earlier  periods  they  seem  to 
have  been  concealed  behind  the  particulai  object 
he  had  fai  tiaw,  moca  than  was  the  case  in  those 
elalwrations  of  a  later  date,  which  were  directed 
towarda  tho  olocidation  of  the  essential  iieaXaraa  of 
hia  own  paealiar  qr>tMa.  In  thoaa  latlir  wa|p 
ings,  the  endeavour  which,  as  far  as  we  OM 
judge,  chanctoiiaad  Plotinus  more  than  any  otbor 
philosophor  of  hk  aga,  waa  oapedally  prominent, 
the  endeavour,  namely,  to  pave  tho  way  to  tho 
sohttion  of  mj  qoestioa  by  a  car^  discussing 
of  tho  difficulties  of  the  case.  Howover  numti** 
iacUxj  thia  process  may  generally  have  proved, 
yet  the  inRisjht  which  it  atforded  into  the  pecu- 
liarity of  tho  problems  was  only  second  to  thai 
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j&zmvne  nnMHi)  wim  in  to  iwpsn  nv 

iqjpeurs  tn  liave  clios^'n  as  his  master. 

Th»  diffiwiltj    oomprebending  and  appreciating 
Ac  sjatan  of  Plotima  u  greatly  increased,  not 
only  by  the  want  of  any  lyitematic  and  icimtific 
exiiibition  of  it,  and  the  »>nsequent  tedious  rep^ 
titkmt,  but  alto  by  the  impossibility  of  finding  in 
aodk  a  BMW  of  isolated  treatises  the  connection  of 
the  parts  and  the  foundation  of  the  Avholc  system. 
Mo  trcatiiaa  like  the  Thcaetetus  and  bophistes  of 
PtaKiHtfcllliDdertakc  to  develdpt  tad  fix  the  idea 
of  knowledge,  and  of  iu»  objects,  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Knncod  of  Plotinus;  and  from  this  circum- 
w»  cm  aee  bow  the  desire  for  a  etnctly 
ic  foundation  in  the  philosophy  of  the  age 
lost.   The  middle  point  ot  the  tjtkmt 
r,  nwy  be  reguded  ••  mvohvd  ill  ue  doe* 
trinfs  of  a  threefold  principle,  and  of  pore  intuition. 
We  had,  if  not «  fully  Batisfartoiy,  yet  at  aiur  nta 
t  v^MVM  attmpt  to  eiliUub  fhese  points  ai  tfa« 
axgtimeut,  that  true  knowledge  is  not  attained  so 
long  aa  the  knowing  and  the  known,  sobject  and 
object,  an  separate  from  each  other.    We  trust, 
says  *Pbtiniia,  to  our  sense-perceptions,  and  yet 
we  are  ignorant  what  it  is  in  them  which  belongs 
to  the  objects  themselves,  and  what  to  the  affections 
e(  the  subject.    Moreover,  seme  can  gxasp  only  an 
imagf  (tfSfc.'Aoj')  of  the  object,  not  the  object  itwlf, 
vhich  ever  remains  beyond  it.   In  the  same  way 
the  ipnt  cannot  know  the  spiritual  (rd  iwvrd)  M 
kng  as  it  iH  iwpardtr  from  it  ;  and  if  any  one 
would  aifirm  that  the  spirit  and  the  spiritual  may 
MMwhcsrecr  Other  be  united,  yet  still  oarthonghu 
Vonld  only  be  types  (at  voriafis  rvwoi  ((romai), 
it  majr  be  of  a  real  external  existence ;  an 
wiwue,  Bowwi^  which  Ae  mSai  cas  new  be 

tare  that  it  has  (rrasped,  and  which  (whether  ox- 
Mact  be  a  spiritual  thing  or  not)  must  present 
itwtf  te  me  ai  prwriios,  judgments,  or  propositions 
(▼.5.  §  1 ,  corap.  V,  3,  §§  1—3).  To  despair  of  truth 
■hogether,  he  considered,  notwithstanding  this,  to 
be  equTalent  to  a  denial  of  mind  itself.  Accord- 
ingty,  we  must  of  neeMnty  presuppose  knowledge, 
tnttb,aitd  existence  ;  we  must  admit  that  the  n  .il 
■pint carries  every  thiiw  (spiritual)  m  iit>oll,  not 
Mnly  their  types  or  miages ;  and  that  fo  this 
tery  reason  there  is  no  need  of  any  demonstration 
er  guarantee  of  truth  ;  but,  rather,  that  truth 
ame%  iu  own  eridence  to  the  soul.    ('H  Sm-ms 
aA^tsw  oi  avn<ptevoV(Ta  4AXy  iX\'  (aurf,  ib.  §  2.) 
The  true  soul  cannot  therefore  deceire;  and  its 
kaowle^s  is  nothing  nptoMiilatieaa],  mieerldii, 
or  Uirrowed  fmm  other  sources  (§  1).    This  argu- 
ii)eiu.atioii,  directed  as  well  against  the  Stoics  as  the 
ui>mi>tic  SwiMtiwiialiali  (comp.  rl  1.  §  28,  ii.  6. 
§  l.Jii.  (j.  JJ     iv.  4.  §  23,  5.  §  3,  3.  §  18,  i.  4.  |  10, 
^  7. 1  9),  now  breaks  oS,  and  kedt  immediately 
onridMalieaa,  fa  tiM  the  niai  is  regarded  as 
a  MBnical  principle,  not  a  knowing  principle.  The 
WfciJiision  of  this  train  of  reasoning  is  found  in  the 
wi  book  of  the  Euneads,  which  starts  from  the 
qoestion,  whether  the  self-conscioos  (veovv)  sub- 
J^t,  tn  order  to  icpanite  the  thinkintr  from  the 
thonght,  presupposcb  oa  inherent  umkipiicity  ;  or 
whether  the  simple  M  can  eomprehend  itsel£ 
Tils  ibmer  Plotinns  cannot  admit  as  valid,  since 
nch  a  supposition,  self  and  knowledge,  the 
coinprehendiiif  pnodBfo  aad  the  compidMDded, 
would  be  separated  from  each  other ;  ho  cannot 
the  idea  of  a  pore  self-compreheusiou, 
It  tha  MM  tina  fminuiciiig  the  kiieir> 


ledga  ef  twicy  thing  that  «aa  be  theqghl  af  Hk^ 

wise  (v.  3.  §  1,  comp.  §§  4,  5). 

After  an  acute  deTelopoent  of  the  difficoltie* 
which  oppose  tiionaehce  to  the  idea  of  an  abta» 
lately  simple  self-consciousness,  Plotinus  attempt* 
to  solve  them  by  the  supposition  that  the  essence 
of  the  soul  is  a  spontaneous  activity,  and  that  self- 
consciousness  is  to  be  regarded  ai  indttdhig  at 
once  thinking  itself — the  thinking  principle;  and 
the  object  thought  (v.  3.  §^  6,  b,  o.  §  1).  From 
this  it  follows  still  fiuther,  that  tha  pan  spirit 
(that  which  does  not  strive  to  work  out  of  it&elf) 
lives  necessahly  in  a  state  of  self-consciousness  and 
ealfoksowledge;  that  the  hnman  spirit,  howevei^ 
developes  it«  pure  activity  only  so  far  as  it  masters 
the  aeult  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  bond 
of  a  Mediating  thought  (Bidiwui),  and  feale  umply 
upon  itself  (v.  3.  §7).    Lastly,  it  is  coodoaed 

that  tha  hnman  nixit  can  only  know  tha  diviaa 
and  the  ipiritiial,  lo  Ihr  ae  it  knowa  itidf 

(L  c).  In  self-knowledge,  thought  and  a&stenco 
fall  absoiutely  together ;  far  the  fonner  is  im- 
plied  in  the  process  of  knewiM,  the  latter  in 
$eJ/ or  the  me  (vL  1.  §  1).    So  likewiie  in  all  true 

knowledge,  the  object  must  be  comprehended  im- 
mediatelM  (v,  9.  §  13),  and  have  reference  to  tlie 
ideas  anidi  are  innate  in  the  soul  itself.  Medi- 
tation, or  meditating  thought,  can  otiIv  be  regarded 
as  the  ux«y  to  truth  (iv.  4.  §  I'J;,  without  being 
ever  able  to  reach  it  (v.  5.  §§  1, 3, 6, 8.  §  4,  compb 
i.  3.  §§  4,  5,  8.  §  2).  Nay,  unconditioned  llcing, 
or  the  Uodhead,  cannot  be  grasped  by  thinking,  or 
science,  only  \j  intaitioo  (wofwtMria,  vi.  9.  §  4,  7. 
1 35 In  this  pure  intuition,  the  goo<l,  or  tlie  al^o- 
late  being,  gases  upon  itself  through  the  medium  ot^ 
our  own  spiriu  (vl  7.  S§  16, 84,  vl  6. 9  7,8.  §19,9, 

§  4,  iv.  4.  1 2,  V.  3.  §  3).  To  cl*  se  tlie  eye  airainst  all 
things  transient  and  variahlo  {olow  fwirama  i^t^^ 
i.  6.  §  8),  to  ndie  eniadlvea  to  Una  nm{de  eseenoe 
(^wAwffiv),  to  take  refuge  iu  the  absolute  (vi.  9. 
§  1 1,  V.  8.  §  1 1),  this  must  be  resided  as  the  highest 
aim  of  all  our  ipiritoal  efforts.  We  arenecessiutcd, 
howeWt  la  ngud  the  unconditioned  or  the  good, 
as  the  primarj'  ground  of  the  spirit,  and  of  its 
fuiKlaniental  idea  of  bi-ing,  or  of  the  world  of  ideas, 
by  virtue  of  the  multiplicity  of  the  acts  of  tha 
-■uur.s  acti'.  ity,  and  of  their  objects,  all  being  in- 
cluded in  the  conception  of  being  (vi.  3.  §  10,  G.  §  1, 
vi.  7.  §  37, 9. 1 2) ;  for  all  mnlti|didty  is  conditioned 
and  dependent  Tn  this  way  the  unconditioned 
shows  itself  as  the  absolutely  simple, — the  uncon- 
diliened  ene(T.4.  §  1,  vL9.  f  6),  wM  ferthat  very 
reason  has  no  need  of  thinking  nor  of  willinj;  (\i. 
9.  §  (>) ;  and  being  raised  entirely  above  all  the  de^ 
teBDBinationiof  ea8tenee(v.3.  §  19,  vi  2.  |  S,  Ac. 
8.  §  1}>,  9.  §  3)  can  l«e  described  neither  ;is  being  or 
not  being ;  neither  as  moved  or  resting ;  neither  as 
free  or  necessary ;  neither  as  a  principle  or  as  no 
principle  ;  nay,  which  can  only  be  characterised  as 
the  unconditioned  one,  and  as  tie  good  (^v.  2.  §1,4. 
§  I ,  vi.  8.  §  8,  9.  §  9).  Accordingly,  the  absolute  is 
something  inexpressiUa  (vL  8.  §  8),  and  can  only 
be  reached  by  the  above-mentioned  yielding  up  of 
the  soul  to  it  (comp.  vi.  U.  i  4,  §  f ,  &c.).  Conse- 
quently, it  is  a  necessary  pre8uppo?>ition  to  aQ 
/jrtV//;,  that  we  think  of  every  kind  of  existence  as 
dependent  upon  the  absolute,  and  in  a  certain 
sense  produced  £ramit(n.  9.  S  ft,  comp.  v.  1.  §  6), 
It  (the  absolute)  must  ever  stream  forth  as  int-x- 
haustible  (v.  2.  §  1)  i  it  must  bring  every  thing  else 
enft  af  itirtf  witkont  beeonbiv  tha  wiakar  (vL  8. 
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§  19).  Essences  must  flow  from  it,  withont  iU  ez- 
p<*rienctng  any  change ;  It  most  dw«U  in  all 
eziatence*  w  fiir  u  they  partake  of  the  one  esaen- 
Ual  existence  (ir.  3.  §  17,  ri.  9.  §  1 ) ;  a«  absolutely 
perfect  it  must  be  the  end  (not  the  operating 
cause)  of  dl  bdng  ( vi.  9.  §§  8. 9).  The  immediate 
productire  power  of  the  unconditioned  one  abso- 
lutely existft  ;  and  next  to  it  stands  tlie  spirit,  which 
Iwa  me&htSa  MBnection  with  duality  and  plurality, 
anrl  is  the  source  of  all  the  dotTminations  of  being 
and  knowiug  (r.  1.  §  6,  6.  §  1 ,  t.  2.  §  UtI.  9.  §  2). 
Tliia  potdM*  Dodk  of  nifarmity  and  diversity — 
of  unity  and  jiliirality  (v.  1.  §1,  vi  1).  The  spirit 
is  the  basis  both  of  being  and  thinking,  for  every 
act  of  dioagbt,  diraded  to  dio  rafloaditioMd,  pnv 
duces  a  real  existence,  an  idea  ;  each  one  of  whirh 
it  diflferent  from  the  rest  by  virtue  of  its  form,  but 
Identiad  in  respect  of  the  matter  (ii.  4.  §  4,  ii.  5.  §  G, 
iiLa  §§8,  10,  T.  1.  §  7,  tL7.§  16).  Out  of  the 
spirit  is  developed  the  idea  that  is  contained  in  it 
{\6yos,  iii.  2.  §  2,  t.  1.  §§  3—6),  that  is,  the  soul. 
As  being  an  immediate  productiOB  of  tiio  spirit, 
tko  ioul  has  a  share  in  all  existence  or  in  ideas, 
Itriag  itself  an  idea  {iil  (i.  §  18).  By  it  is  pro- 
doeed  tho  tnniltion  from  eternity  to  timo,  Dom 
rest  to  motion  (iv.  4.  §  In,  ii.  !>.  §  1  ;  romp.  v. 
1.  §4)  ;  to  it  belonss,  in  contmdi$linctiou  from  the 
Ofririt,  die  powar  of  looking  oat  of  itself;  and  as 
the  result  of  this  a  practical  activity  (ii.  1.  §  2,  iii.  5. 
8  3,  iii.  6. 8  4,  V.  1  .§§  6, 1 0,  V.  2.  §1 ,  vi  2. 8  22).  In 
itipowor  of  imaging  tho  woHd,  it  (the  mo!)  obnids 
nidway  between  tile  intelligible  and  the  sensuous 
(iv.  8. 88  2,3,iv.  9. 8  7);  Iho  latter  is  an  image  of 
itselCaahaalfiinfBHfaoflhoipirit.  Tbobooi- 
dary  of  being,  or  the  lowest  principle  of  all,  is 
matter  ;  the  necessary  contrast  of  the  first,  or  the 
good  (i.  8.  §  1,  &&) ;  and  in  ao  £tf  it  must  also  be 
negative  and  OfO  (L 8,  L  7.  8 iii* 4. 89);  never- 
theless in  eonaoqnence  of  its  susceptibility  of  form, 
it  must  havo  aomething  positive  about  it  (ii.  4. 
If  10— i8>i  Nalon  adao  ia  a  soul  (ni.  i.  §  3), 
and  perception  at  once  'the  ground  and  aim  of 
all  becoming.  But  in  proportion  as  the  percep- 
tion boeeoMO  moM  dear  and  distinct,  the  cor- 
respnidin:;  e<i»encc  belongs  to  a  h^iNT  alsp  in  the 
Male  of  being  (iiL  8.  88  ^ 

Tho  flirtber  development  of  Plotinna^  tbne 
principles,  and  of  the  dim  idea  of  matter  (see  espc- 
ciaUj  ii.  4,  and  the  attempt*  he  made  to 
detetmine  tho  idea  of  dmo  in  oppooition  to  diat  of 
etcmity(iii.  7),  to  explain  the  essential  constitution 
of  man,  and  his  immortal  blessedness  (L  4,  &c.),  to 
mH'ntn^n  tho  belief  in  a  divine  providence,  and  the 
Ihnadom  of  the  will,  in  opposition  to  the  theory  of 
■n  avil  principle,  and  the  inexorable  necessity  of 
predetermination  or  causal  sequence  (iiu  1 — 3, 
comp.  ii  9%  together  with  the  6rst  weak  begin- 
nings of  a  natunil  philosophy  (ii.  5 — 'H.  and  the 
foundations  of  an  ethical  science  answering  to  the 
aboTO  nrindpleo,  and  groimded  on  the  separation 
of  the  lower  or  political  from  the  higher  or  intel- 
ligible virtue, — these  points,  as  also  nil  reaeaichiM 
m  ^  BenntiM»  on  only  Jnat  bo  nentlonod  in 
|Mi.ssin|i:  (i.  2,  3,  conp.  4,  5,  and  ii.  H). 

Beside  Potphjnrli  meension  of  the  books  of  Plo- 
tfnn  diero  woe  dio  anodier  fimiibed  bjr  Botti^ 
chius,  out  of  wliich  a  more  extensive  iHvi-ion  of  the 
books  on  the  soul  (iv.  4.  §  30)  ha*  been  quoted  in  a 
Greek  Scholion.  and  the  operadoR  of  which  on  the 
present  text  has  been  traced  and  pointed  out  by 
R.KiMuer(ioe  hit  ranailu  to  i9.SUU.S.8^, 
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p.  248. 12,  Knot.  iv.3.  881*3,  iv.7.  88»  P- 
Kt.).   Moreover,  there  k  in  oonnoction  with  Um 
Ust-mentioned  passago  n  OOMplalifln  BBsnbiaa 

(Pr.  Ev.  XV.  22). 

The  Enoeads  of  Plotinns  appeared  first  in  tb« 
Latin  TraaalaUon  of  Marsiliu*  Ficinus  (Florenct>, 
I  1!V2),  n  translation  which  was  furnished  w'th 
an  elaborate  introduction  to  each  part,  and  a 
full  table  of  contents,  and  to  wUdl  tbo  very 
faulty  Greek  text  of  Petnis  Pema  was  appended 
(Basl>l,  1680).  The  Greek  and  Latin  edition  of 
Ft.  Kreoaer  M  nmdi  more  wtidhctoty,  in 
furnished,  moreover,  rnth  critical  and  exeg^ticxl 
annotation* :  Plotini  opera  omnia,*^  fee  Ozonii, 
1885,  8  vda.  4toc  Tbere  ii  an  English  tnadMioa 
of  Selections  from  the  woritsof  Plotinus  bvThomaa 
Taylor,  London,  1834.  £Ch.  A.  B.} 

PLOnua.  1.  A.  PLonOB,  n  fHend  of  Ci- 
cero, was  curule  aedile  with  Cn.  Plancius,  B.C.  54, 
praetor  urbanus,  B.&  51,  and  subsequently  pro- 
praetor of  fiithynia  and  Pontos,  in  which  provinca 
he  was  at  least  as  late  as  b.  c.  48.  (CSc  jw 
I'lanr.  7,  23.  ad  Att.  v.  15,  ad  Fam.  x'nl  2.9.) 

2.  M.  Plutil's,  was  engaged  in  tho  civil  war, 
B.  c.  48,  between  CaoT  and  Pompoj.  (Cmw.. 
B.C.  iii  19.) 

PLO'TIUS  FIRMUS.  [Firmuk.] 
PLOTIUS  CALLUS.  [Oallos.] 
PLO'TIUS  niUPIlUS,  a  partiian  of  Vf^spa- 
*ian,  wa*  nised  to  the  praetorship,  a.  o.  70  (Ta& 

PLOTIUS  NU'MIDA.  [NrMiDA.] 
PLQ;TIUS  TUCCA.  [ToccjlJ 
PLOTIUS,  wbooe  Mi  tuam  wao  MAftiun 

Plottus  Sackrdos,  a  Latin  grammarian,  the 
author  of  De  Metri$  Liber^  dedicated  to  Maximno 
and  Siroplicius.  All  that  we  know  with  regard 
to  the  writer  is  comprised  in  the  brief  notice  pre- 
fixed by  himself  to  his  work  **  Marius  Ploiias 
Sacerdos  composui  Romae  dnccns  do  metris." 
From  the  proot^mium  which  follows  we  learn  that 
this  es<iay  formed  the  third  and  conclndin?  bonk 
of  a  treatise  upon  grammar,  the  subject  of  the  tirst 
book  having  been  Dt  InaHhdb  ArHt  OrmmmaOettm, 
and  of  the  second  Dc  ^"nmhium  Verborumrfnr 
HcUione  nec  non  Ue  Striu^urarum  Oniipontkimiimt. 
Altboo^  tro  bavo  no  direct  neani  of  detenniMng 
the  period  when  Plotitis  flourished  we  are  led  to 
infer  from  hi*  style  that  he  cannot  be  earlier  than 
the  fifth  or  itxdi  eentnry.  EndUdior  pabliabed 
in  his  "  Analecta  Orammatica"  from  a  MS.  which 
once  belonged  to  the  celebrated  monastery  of 
Bobbio  a  tract,  entided  M.  Clamdn  SaeenlfiH$ 
Artium  Grammatiearmm  Ubri  duo,  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  prove  were  in  reality  the  two  books 
)>y  Marius  Plotius  Sacerdos  described  above,  but 

there  is  Mt  tttfletant  ovidoneo  to  vanant  thia 

conclusion. 

The  "Liber  de  Metris"  was  first  published  by 
Putschius  in  his  Grammaticae  I^tinae  Auctores 
nntiqui,"  4to.  Hannov.  1605.  p.  2623  — 2*;6'3, 
from  a  MS.  or  MSS.  belonging  to  Andreas 
Sdiottna  and  Joannea  a  Wonwer.  It  wfll  bo 
found  also  in  the  **  Scriptores  Lntini  Rci  Me- 
tricae"*  of  QaisfDrd,  8vo.  Oxon.  1837.  p.  242  — 

m.  [w.R] 

PLUTARCH  ITS  (n\oiJrapxo»)i  a  tyrant  of 
Kretria  in  Euboea.  Whether  he  was  the  imme- 
diate successor  of  Themison,  and  also  whether  ho 
was  in  any  way  connected  vitb  Ub  bj  bbod,  ait 
point*  whidi  wo  faaT*  bo  vmiis  of 
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perfaap*  to  the  inflaence  of  his  friend 
be  applied  to  the  Athenians  in  b.c.  354 
§ot  aid  against  his  rivai,  Callias  of  Chalcis,  who 
liad  allied  himielf  with  Philip  of  Macedon.  The 
afphcstion  wan  granted  in  spite  of  the  resistance  of 
JDMMtiwoes,  and  the  eommand  of  the  ezpeditioD 
wa*  entrusted  to  I'hocinn,  who  defeated  Callias  at 
Tamjnae.  But  the  conduct  of  Plutazchua  in  the 
kattle  had  placed  the  AthmiMM  ia  giwl  jsopardy, 
arid  though  it  may  have  been  nothing  more  than 
nshnesi^  Phocion  would  seem  to  have  icAarded  it 
•i  twatAiaiy,  ftr  ke  tiMMsMk  tmied  Pfamdwi 
as  an  enemy  and  expelled  him  from  Eretria 
ilka.  dtPoe,  a  68,  rkUifo.  iii.  p.  125,  c  Aleid. 
pyiAM.  567,  67ft  AMck  M.  Zig^.  p.  60, 
r.  Oei.  p.  66  ;  Plut  PIm  19,  IS  {  Pans,  i  86.) 
£Cauxss  ;  PaocioN.]  [£.  £.]  ' 

PLUTARCHUS  (lUa^re^xw),  wm  bora  st 
Clh-KToneia  in  Boeotta.  The  few  facts  of  his  life 
which  are  kaowa,  aw  chirfy  coUectad  from  hia  pwn 
writings. 

He  waa  stadjtng  phflaaoyhy  aadar  ^■iwlni 

at  the  time  when  Nero  wns  niakin;?  his  progress 
through  Greece  (Ilcpi  rov  E«  (V  AcA^^Is,  c  1), 
li  w  wmw  ealMI  horn  the  pnsj^t^e  rsfiufed  to. 
Xcro  was  in  Greece  and  visited  Delphi  in  a.  d.  66  ; 
mk  Plttlaich  seema  to  say,  that  he  was  at  ilelphi 
MAflfttiMu  W«aMi7MiHMth«i  tlMt  1m  WM 
a  Tonth  or  a  young  man  ill  66.  In  another 
fassage  {AniumtLs^  Hi)  he  spciln  of  Nan  as  hia 
entenporarj.  His  great-graatftflMr  Niendnia 
t'ild  him  iv},at  the  citizens  of  Chaeroneia  had  suf- 
fered at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Actiom  (Plut. 
Aukmhtt^  68).  He  also  mentiaiia  his  grandfitther 
Lamprias,  from  whom  he  heard  various  anecdotes 
sboat  M.  Antonius.  which  Lamprias  had  heard  from 
Phiiotas,  who  wa*  studying  medicine  at  Alexandria 
wkfls  JL  Antonius  was  there  with  Clet^iatra. 
{Antoniu'y  '29.)  Ilia  father's  riuiie  dorn  not 
araeAT  in  his  extant  works.  He  luul  two  brothers, 
Tmm  and  liaipriaa.  Aa  a  yomif  nM^  kt  wm 
oocK  employed  ou  a  miK.sion  to  the  Roman  governor 
9i  the  province.  {tloAtruuL  w9(Kffy4^f»term^  20.) 

It  appei  jneideptaHy  ftm  Ua  writings 
thiii  he  must  hriYc  vi>.ited  fccvenil  parts  of  Italy : 
for  •nT*r**^.  ha  speoka  of  seeing  the  statue  or  buM 
«riliiiwat]ia(f«niM(Jf«Hbs,  2).  Bvt  Iw  lajt 
in  express  terms  that  he  itpent  some  time  at  Rome, 
in  other  parts  of  Italy  {OentoitkemM,  2).  He 
that  he  did  not  learn  the  Latin  language 
ii  Ilri]r,bacMM  Iw  was  occnpM  wMi  piiMkeom- 
irttMnnii,  and  in  fH^inj?  lectures  on  philosophy  ; 
and  It  was  late  in  life  before  he  busied  hioiselt'  witii 
Roman  literttore.  He  was  lecturing  at  Rome 
daring  the  reig^t  of  Domitianus.  for  he  f^ivcs  an 
•eeavat  of  the  stoic  L.  Junius  Arulenus  Husticus 
wwiiing  ■  Intlir  from  tha  mufuot  iriula  ho  was 
present  at  one  of  Plutarch's  discourses  (TltfA  to- 
AwpcryMMnrnis,  c  15).  Rnstiaia  waa  also  a  fhend 
if  the  PUnfaM,  and  was  aitwumla  pot  to 

death  by  Domiti.-iiiiis.  Sossius  Senocio,  whom 
Plotaich  addresMs  in  the  iatrodoction  to  hia  life  of 
TiMaaaB  (c  1),  is  probably  llw  MM  pmm  «lM 
waa  a  frind  of  the  yoimger  Plinius  i.  1 3),  and 
consul  several  times  in  the  reign  of  Tmjanus. 
The  statement  that  Plutarch  was  the  preceptor 
1ki|MMyaad  that  the  emperor  raised  him  to  the 
consular  rank,  rests  on  the  authority  of  Siiidji* 
{t.9.  IlAovra^x*')*  ^  I«ttin  letter  addn  sHd  to 
~  "     "  \  short  notice  in  Suidas  is  a  worth- 

1  MdllM        kiiar  to 
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which  only  exists  in  the  PoUcraticns  of  Jcha  of  Salis- 
bury (Lib. 5.  c  1,  ed.  Leiden,  1639),  is  a  foru'ery, 
thovg^  Mm  pnbiUydid  not  forge  it.  John's 
expression  is  somewhat  ninpuhir  :  '*  Extat  Epistola 
Piutarchi  Trajaiium  instituentis,  quae  cujusdam 
politicae  constitutionis  expriroit  sensun.  Ea  dicitar 
esse  hujusmodi  ;"  and  then  he  gives  the  letter. 
In  the  second  chapter  of  this  book  John  says  that 
this  Politica  Constitutio  ia  a  small  treatise  in- 
scribed "  Inntitiitio  Trajani,**  and  he  piv«>s  tlie  sub- 
stance of  part  of  the  work.  Plutarch,  who  dedi- 
cbmq  ibv  jun^w^fpwvw  Baameiv  aoi  ^/rpnrjfjtiw 
to  Trajanus,  says  nothing  of  the  empernr  liaving 
been  hia  papil.  But  aone  critics  have  argued  that 
Phrtudi  ia  Ml  Aa  ntbor  of  Apophthegmata, 
because  he  says  in  the  dedication  that  he  had 
writtim  the  lives  of  illusthoua  Greeks  and  R4k 
OHM ;  for  they  aasaae  that  he  did  not  retam  to 
Chaeroneia  until  after  the  death  of  Tzajanos,  and 
did  not  writo  his  Lives  until  after  his  return.  If 
these  assumptions  could  be  proved,  it  follows  that  he 
did  not  write  the  Apaphtaegaaun,  or  at  least  tha 
dedication.  If  we  assume  that  he  retired  to  ChaertH 
neia  Lefure  the  death  of  Tnijanus,  we  may  admit 
that  he  wtola  hli  lives  at  ChaMMtia  and  the 
Apophthegmata  afterwards.  It  ap|>ear8  from  his 
Life  of  Demosthenes  (c  2),  that  he  certainly 
wnto  ihi«  Life  at  ChaanMh,  wd  tUi  Life  wi 
that  of  Cict-ro  were  the  fifth  pair.  (OtHtOlAMUtp 
0.3.)  Plutarch  probablT  spent  the  \a,tw  jmnm 
Us  life  at  Quameia,  wnere  ha  discharged  vaiioaa 
magisterial  ofRces,  and  bad  a  priesthood. 

Plutarch's  wife,  Timoxena,  bore  him  four  sona 
and  a  daughter,  also  naniad  Timoxena.  It  waa 
on  the  occaaion  of  his  daughter's  death  that  ha 
wrote  his  sensible  and  affectionate  letter  of  conso- 
lation to  his  wife  (napafiv97truc6s  <ts  n)*  Ultu^  yih 

The  time  of  riutnrt  h's  death  is  unknown. 

The  work  which  has  immortalised  Plutarch's 
aaaie  ii  his  Parallel  Lives  (Biai  tUtpdWii^)  of 
forty-six  Greeks  and  Romans.  Ti)'«  forty-six 
Lives  are  arranged  in  pairs ;  each  noir  coutaino 
tha  life  of  a  Qraek  and  a  Roman,  and  ia  fellaMd 
by  a  comparison  {ovyKpuris)  of  the  two  men  :  in  a 
few  pain  the  comparison  is  omitted  or  lost.  He 
saoH  to  hara  conalderad  aaolt  nair  of  Livoa  and 
the  Pat  lilt  I  as  making  one  boak  (ffiCAluv).  When 
he  savs  that  the  book  of  the  Livaa  of  Demoathenea 
and  Oioero  waa  the  fifth,  it  is  the  most  nataral  fai- 
torpretHtion  to  suppose  that  it  was  the  fifth  in  the 
order  in  which  he  wrote  them.  It  could  not  be 
the  fifth  in  any  other  sense,  it  eiich  piiir  composed 
a  book. 

The  forty-six  Lives  are  the  following  : — 1.  The- 
seus and  Romulus  ;  2.  Lycurgus  and  Nuroa  ; 
Solon  and  Valnius  PnUicola  ;  4.  Themis tocles  and 
Camillu«. ;  a.  Pericles  and  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  ; 
6.  Alubiades  and  Coriolanna  ;  7.  Timoleon  and 
AaoBiBa  PlMha  ;  6.  Pelepidaa  and  MMliati 
9.  Aristides  and  Cato  the  KMit  ;  10.  Philopoemen 
and  FlaniniBna  ;  11.  Pyrrhus  and  Mariua;  19» 
LyaaadMrMdMbt  l&CTMBUMdLaerifaa ;  14. 
Nicias  and  Crassus  ;  15.  Euncnes  and  Scrtoriuat 
16.  A^aaalaua  and  Pompeina  ;  17.  Alexander  and 
Caeaar;  18.  Phocion  and  Cato  the  Younger  ;  19. 
Agis  and  Cleomcnes,  and  Tiberius  and  Caiuti  Graa> 


clii  ;  'JO.  Demosthenes  and  Cirero 
Poliorcetes  and  Marcus  Antonius  ; 
M.  JoDiw  Brutus. 


21.  Demetrius 
22.  Dion  and 
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Arataii  Oftlboi  and  Otho,  which  an  placed  in  the 
oditioM  aflar  tie  lortynrfx  LiVM.  A  lib  of  Ho- 
mer ia  alao  aooMtirDes  nttributed  !■  kte»  iM  It  k 

not  printed  in  all  the  editions* 

The  following  Lives  by  Plntarch  are  lost: — 
EpAmlnondas,  Scipio,  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Caligula, 
Claudius,  Noro,  Vitellim,  IIt>sioil,  Pindar,  Crates 
the  Cynic,  Daiphantus,  -Vribtoiuenes,  and  the  poet 
Aratus. 

There  is  extant  an  imperfect  list  of  the  works  of 
Plutarch,  intitled  n^ourdpx"*' ^^^^'^  niyal^  which 
k  attributed  to  Ma  ioa  Laaprtaa.  WbedMrLam- 
prios  made  the  list  or  not,  may  dfMibtfiil  ;  but  it 
is  probable  that  a  list  of  Plutarch's  works  was 
MMi  hi  aMiant  tteiai  tstHwttt  mbbmii  la  ntka 
•mIi  lists  ;  and  his  son  may  have  prrfoinaA  liM 
pkna  duty.  (Saidasi  s. «.  Aof^wpUa.) 

Tha  aollNritlaa  I6t  Phrtneh^  Um  in  ImI* 

dentally  indicated  in  tlic  Livos  themiifWk  He 
is  said  to  quote  two  hundred  and  dttj  writcn,  of 
irfaom  about  eighty  are  writers  wlioao  worics  are 
entirely  or  partially  lost.  The  question  of  the 
sources  of  Plutarch^s  Lives  baa  been  examined  by 
A.  H.  L.  Heeren.  (De  Fontibtu  et  AwctoritaUs  Vi- 
tarum  ParaUeUirum  I'lukirchi  CommeHUMtitmes  J  V. 
Ooottingae,  IM'JO.  Hvo.)  Plutarch  must  have  bad 
access  to  a  good  library }  and  if  he  wrote  all  his 
Lives  during  his  old  igi  at  Cbaeroneo,  wa  WMt 
infer  that  he  had  a  large  stock  of  books  at  com- 
mand. The  passage  in  the  lofe  of  Demosthenes 
(a.  9)«  fa  WUMI  he  speaki  «f  Mt  larfAnea  in  a 
small  town,  is  perhaps  correctly  understood  to 
allude  to  the  difflealtv  of  fiodiog  materials  for  liis 
Bfloan  hhmt  ^  Va  eouM  baadlf  hvn  htm 
deficient  in  m.itcrinls  for  his  Greek  Biographies. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  be  may  lutve  collected 
mtariab  and  exttirCa  long  befoia  he  began  to 
eoaqiose  his  Lives.  Plutarch  being  a  Greek,  and 
nn  educated  man,  eould  not  fiul  to  be  well  ac- 
quauitcd  with  all  the  sources  for  his  Greek  Lives ; 
Mid  ka  hm  indicated  tlNOI  pretty  fully.  His 
acquaintance  with  the  sonrres  fir  his  Roman 
Lives  was  less  complete,  and  hi^  handling  of  them 
laai  critical,  but  yet  he  quotas  and  refers  to  a 
gntt  numhfT  of  Roman  writers  as  his  authorities, 
aa  we  may  observe  particulariy  in  the  Lives  of 
Ckm»  and  Oaiiif.  He  aba  used  the  Greek 
writere  on  Roman  affiiirs  —  Polyhius,  Thcophancs 
the  liistorian  of  Cn.  Pompeios,  Stxaboi  Nioolaos 
DaBMaosBoai  and  ekhonk 

In  order  to  judc'  of  his  merits  as  a  biographer 
we  must  see  how  he  omoeived  liia  worls.  He 
explalna  Us  medMid  fa  fatradMlliB  te  hii  IMt 
of  Alexander :  he  Knys,  that  he  deaaaetWlhe  Us- 
teries, — he  writes  lives :  and  the  moatcwMpicqous 
events  m  a  aaa^a  life  do  not  show  his  diameter  so 
aa  sliglit  circumsUncesL  It  appears  then  that 
h\n  object  was  to  delineate  chnmctor,  and  ho 
Bi'lected  and  used  the  fiicts  of  u  man's  iifc  for  this 
purpose  utif*  His  Lives,  as  he  says,  ore  not 
histories  ;  nor  can  hiitory  \h>  written  from  them 
alone.  They  are  usctul  to  the  writer  of  history, 
htA  Ihej  flMit  be  eaed  with  care,  for  they  are  not 
intended  even  as  materials  for  histor}'.  Important 
historical  evenU  are  often  slightly  noticed,  and 
occupy  a  aaboedfaala  plaee  to  a  jest  er  an  aaee- 
dote.  The  order  of  time  is  often  purposely  neg- 
lected, and  circumstances  are  mentioned  just  when 
it  if  nest  amtaUe  to  the  biographer's*  puqtose. 
Facts  and  persons  are  soni»'times  confotmded  ;  and 
A  aober  painataking  wntcx^  like  Drumana  {Ch- 


$ckiakte  Hoau)  has  maon  to  complain  of  Plutatck 
mid1ii»c««l«MMi. 

But  there  must  be  some  merit  in  a  work  wUck 
has  entertained  and  instructed  so  many  gvm- 
ratiooa,  wUeh  is  read  in  so  many  langoaces,  and 
by  people  of  all  conditiong :  a  work  which  4e» 
lighted  Montaigne  and  Ronssenn,  for  it  was  OM 
of  the  few  books  which  Rousseau  had  never  read 
without  paeil  (^ImMmMHmimPromaieurmMlmSmt 
Quatriime  Promenade)  ;  a  work  which  amosee 
both  yotmg  and  old,  the  soldier  and  the  stateman, 
the  phfloaopher  and  the  man  who  ia  hariad  abowt 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  life.  The  reason  is  that 
Plutarch  baa  rtthtly  conceived  the  businesa  of 
•  biographer  i  Ua  bi<^phy  Irae  pwlmllw 
^Aitmnder.,  1).  Othrr  bicirniphy  is  often  a  dull, 
lafious  enumeration  of  facts  in  the  order  of  time, 
nMk  prhaps  a  aBmafag  up  of  ftaimilia'  at  the 

end.  Such  hingraphy  is  portraiture  also,  but  it  is 
&lae  portraiture :  the  dress  and  the  accessories  put 
the  noe  out  of  cenntenaaoe.  The  refleetfcma  of 
Plutarch  are  neither  impertinent,  nor  trifling: 
his  sound  good  sense  is  always  there  :  his  honest 
purpose  is  transparent :  his  love  of  humanity 
warms  the  whole.  His  work  is  and  will  remain, 
in  spite  of  all  the  fanlt  that  can  be  fmnd  with  it 
by  plodding  collectors  of  facts,  and  small  critica, 
the  book  of  th<ne  who  can  nobly  think.  Mid  dMt 
and  do.  It  is  the  l>ook  of  all  a?e«  for  the  'rime 
reason  that  good  portiaitore  is  the  painting  (tf  aU 

^fau^ft  ^  ^^^^P  ^^B^^  ^h^B^BB^I^l  ^^^HV  d^^l^l  ^^i^^  ^h^^l^liHIl^li  ^^^^ta^^^ 
racter  an  ever  the  same.    It  il  t  SlBIt  fa  whidi 
all  men  may  kwk  at  themarfeM* 
If  we  wotM  pal  the  Lh«a  ef  Wutaiefc  te  m 

severs  test,  we  must  carofully  examine  his  nrir;.in 
Lives.  He  says  that  he  knew  Latin  imperiiectiy  % 
and  he  lived  under  the  ampere  when  even  maay 
of  the  educated  Romans  bad  but  a  superficiad 
acquaintance  with  the  earlier  history  of  their 
state.  We  must,  therefore,  expect  to  find  him 
imprfbetly  informed  on  BoMft  inadtutions  j  and 
we  can  detect  him  in  cone  emrs.  Yet,  on  the 
whole,  liis  Roman  Lives  do  not  often  convey 
erroneous  notions :  if  the  detail  is  incorrect,  the 
general  impression  is  truis  Tli-'v  inny  be  read 
with  proht  bv  those  who  seek  to  know  somethiiw 
of         eniN^  aad  lawe  aat  famwMlfi  eaaen 

to  detect  an  error.  They  probaMy  contain  as  few 
mistakes  as  most  bi()grapliies  which  have  been 
wrfttn  \if  %  men  whe  Is  net  the  tunMrfwtKk  ef 

those  whose  lives  he  write's. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Lives  was  a  collection 
ef  the  Latfa  verrion  of  the  Beveml  Livea,  which 
had  been  made  by  several  hands.  The  collection 
^jpeared  at  Rome,  2  vols.  fol.  about  1470 :  this 
version  was  the  foundation  of  the  Spanish  and 
Itidian  veniona.  The  first  edition  of  the  Ormlc 
tpxt  was  that  printed  by  P.  fliunta,  K!or»'n«», 
1517,  folio.  The  edition  of  Brjan,  Ix>ndon,  1 729, 
5  vols.  4to.,  with  a  Latin  version,  was  completed 
by  Mofies  du  Soul  after  Rrj-an's  death.  Ther^*  is 
an  edition  by  A.  Coraes,  Paris,  — Ittl^  with 
notea,  m  6  vda,  tvobi  aad ette by  O.  H.  Seheofar, 
Leipcig,  1826,  6  vols.  Rvo.,  with  rotes  oricinal 
and  aelected.  The  latest  and  best  edition  of  the 
Omsk  text  la  hgr  Cl  ttmenia,  Leipzig,  1881— 
1816,  4  voK  Jlvo..  with  the  Index  of  the  Frankfort 
edition,  oonsidataUy  altered.  (See  the  Fmdatio 
of  Sfatcniai  ToL  1.) 

The  translations  are  numerous.  The  FreiKh 
tnmalalien  oC  Amfet»  whkh  fiat  appevid  fa 
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PLUTARCHUS. 

I  iS59,  and  bas  often  been  nprioted*  bat  great 
'  nerit.  The  Engtish  tmnitetiea  of  Sir  TheoMi 
North,  London,  1612,  profeteae  to  be  from  the 
FivDcb  of  Amyot,  but  it  does  not  alwayi  follow 
ibe  French  version,  aiid  some  passages  are  Tery 
I  iwornctly  reBdered  hj  North  vneb  are  eorrectly 
MBdered  by  Amyot  North's  rersion  i«,  howerer, 
jMdy  admired  for  the  expression.  The  translation 
csMMBly  caDed  I^den\  was  made  by  many 
hands :  Dry  den  did  nothing  further  than  write 
the  dedkmtion  to  tbe  Duke  of  Onnond,  and  the 
life  «r  PlaMdb,  iriridi  li  yiiini  to  tin  mion. 

The  English  vrr5ion  of  John  niul  Willi;im 
lOTghimie  haa  been  ofuai  printed.  The  writer 
rflMi  wMb  hm  liMiililiiJ  mi  wOtkn  fhm  m 

the  foUowins  Lives  :  Tiberias  and  CaittS  Gracchi, 
Marina,  SciUa,  Sertoriua,  LucuUus,  Cibsmu,  Pom- 
peioa,  Caenr,  OMo  dw  Toimger,  Ckeiro,  M .  fintn 
and  Antonius.  The  Oerman  translation  of  Kalt- 
wasser,  Mat'dpharg,  1799— 1B06,  10  vols.  Bvo., 
the  loist  of  which  is  chiefly  occupied  with  an  Index, 
ia  on  the  whole  a  fiuthful  renbn.  The  Fkench 
Imii'-lntion  of  I>aci«T  is  often  lonso  and  inaccnrnt**. 

Plutarch 's  other  writings,  above  sixty  in  number, 
m  placed  unda  the  general  title  «  MoRlia  or 
Ethical  works,  thousrh  some  of  them  are  of  an 
htstoikaL  and  anecdoticai  charactert  auch  aa  the 
cawy  «•  UMinligidty  (■■■oiiiifa)  af  HiiodsiM, 
vhkh  neither  reqtiin  s  nor  raprits  refutation,  and 
kia  Apaphthagmata,  many  oC  which  are  of  little 
^ahci  Mam  •f  tfceae  awayi  wn  gmmtXtj  d— ed 
aaKHig  Plutarch's  liiiitonca]  works :  among  them, 
also,  are  hia  lioman  Questiona  or  Inquiriea,  his 
Oiaak  Qneationa,  and  the  Livea  of  the  Ten  Oratora. 
But  it  ia  likely  enough  that  several  of  the  essays 
which  are  included  in  the  Moralia  of  Plutarch, 
are  not  bv  hiiii.    At  any  rate,  some  of  thetii  ore 
not  worth  reading.    The  best  of  the  essays  in- 
cluded among  the  Mornlia  an*  of  n  different  stamp. 
There  ia  no  philosophical  system  in  these  essays: 
pwe  apeculation         not  Plutarch's  province. 
Uis  best  writing!  are  practical  ;  and  their  merit 
consista  in  tbe  aoandneas  of  hia  viewa  on  the  ordi- 
nary eewttefhoMBl  Hfei  Md inlli* biMMkBW 
of  his  temper.    His  **  Marriap*  Precepts  ^  ere  a 
ianiple  of  Ilia  good  M-nse,  and  of  lua  happiest 
expraeioB.    He  rightly  appieefailed  import- 
snce  of  a  ^ood  education,  and  he  gives  much 
•eoad  advice  on  the  bringing  up  of  children. 

Hie  Metal  wntinga  an  rend  leea  than  they 
deetrve  to  be  ;  miu!  his  Livca  arc  little  read  in 
the  original.  Perhaps  one  obstacle  to  the  reading 
of  Plutarch  in  the  oriinnal  is  that  hia  style  is 
•Bmewhat  difficult  U  mtm  who  are  not  accus- 
tomed  to  it.  His  mannrr  i^  totally  unlike  the 
limplicit^  of  the  best  Attic  writers.  But  it  is 
eae  ef  km  mcrita,  that  in  a  rhetorical  age  he  ia 
seldom  a  rliftorical  writer,  though  he  aims  and 
atiaiaa  at  ornament  and  effect  in  his  peculiar  way. 
Hk  naleMea,  especially  in  dto  Vm%  oflen 
ill-€0n>tnirt<'(l,  burdened  with  metaphor*,  niul  f  n- 
cunbeped  with  a  weight  of  words, —  but  they  are 
mt  «aHt  vMheut  n  neastaf  $  tee  Is  thought 
tinder  them,  and  we  must  not  complain  of  a  writer 
becaase  he  doee  not  always  clothe  good  ideas  in 
the  meat  bccoraing  drew.  Tbe  commen 
i  fine  werda  ae  of  Am  dreas  is  that  there  is  aoddsg 
t       aader  either  of  them  worth  looking  at 

The  fimt  edition  of  the  Moralia,  which  is  taid 
to  he  very  incorrect,  was  printed  by  the  cider 
AhH  Vestoa^  lh09,  fcL;  nd  aftwinb  at 
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BUe  by  Froben,  1542,  foL,  1574,  foL  WTtten- 
bech\  edition  of  the  Moralia,  the  hibtmt  of  tows 
and-twenty  yean,  was  printed  at  Oxford  in  4to.: 
it  consists  of  four  parts,  or  six  volumes  of  text 
(1796 — 1800),  and  two  volumes  of  notes  (1810— 
1821).  It  waa  also  printed  at  the  same  time  in 
Bvo,  The  notes  of  Wyttcnbach  were  also  printed 
at  Leipzig,  in  1821,  in  two  vols.  8va  The 
Moralia  were  transited  by  Amyot  into  Wnadu 
l/idS,  3  vols.  fol.  Kaltwasser's  German  tmnn- 
ktion  of  the  Moralia  waa  published  at  Frankfort- 

The  first  editir.n  oflHtte  works  of  Plntarch  is 
that  of  U.  Stepheui,  OlBm,  1572,  Id  vols.  8vo. 
An  edition  «f  the  Greek  test,  widi  a  Lath  venles, 

^ipared  at  L.  ip /ii,',  1771— l/B"?,  12  vols.  Bvo. 
md  it  is  generally  called  J.  J.  2ieiake*a  editioo, 
bnt  Rebke  died  in  1774.  J.  a  Hntten'k  edhiiMi 
appeared  at  Tubingen,  1791—1805^  14  rols.  8vo. 
Amyot's  version  of  the  Lives  and  of  die  MonUs 
was  pubH<«hod  at  Paris  by  Didot,  1818—18201^ 
25  YoN.  Kvo.  [0*lfc] 

PLUTA'RCHl'S(nAoiJTapxoy),l.Theyounger, 
was  a  son  of  the  famous  biographer  of  the  same 
name,  and  is  supposed  by  some  to  hare  heea  tke 
author  of  several  of  the  works  wTiich  pass  usually 
for  his  £(Uher*a,  aa  e.  g.  the  ApopMAeamtia^  tLui 
Ae  tmrtiM  wrapiAr  «ad  wi/it^m  ifumim 
rttv  Toit  ^i\o(t6<Poik.  His  explanation  of  the 
fid>led  Sirens  as  seductive  courtezans  (Taeta.  ChiL 
L  14,  comp.  ad  Lycopir.  653)  only  riloira  that 
he  beloTiLred  to  that  class  of  dull  and  tasteless 
critics,  referred  to  by  Niebohr  with  juat  indig* 
nation,  who  tbooght  that  they  were  eztraeting 
historical  truth  from  poetry  by  the  very  simple 
and  ingenious  process  of  ttiming  it  into  prose. 
(See  Voss.  de  Hid.  Orate  pp.  251,  252,  ed. 
Westennmt  Niebihiv  iSML  ^  Bm$,  teL  i. 
p.  232.) 

2.  An  Athenian,  son  of  Ncstorius,  presided  with 
diitinetion  over  the  Neo- Platonic  school  at  Athant 
in  the  eaxly  pert  of  the  fifth  centufy,  and  was  snr- 
uamed  the  Great.  He  was  an  Eclectic  or  Syncrctist, 
nd  roimheted  mepg  his  dienpi^s  Syrimis  ef  Alex- 
andria, who  succeeded  him  as  head  of  the  school, 
and  Produs  of  Lyda.  He  i^peers  to  have  fol- 
lowed Imblidnif  in  hii  doctrine  of  Ike  efficacy  of 

theurgic  rites  for  bringlnt;  man  iiito  connmniinii 
with  God,  herein  iltustretiug  what  has  been  often 
remarked,  that  the  Neo-Pbtonie  system  was  the 
parhelion  of  the  Catholic.  PIntarchus  wrote  eooH 
mentaries,  which  are  lost,  on  the  **Timaevs^  of 
Plato,  and  on  Aristotle's  treatise  *0n  the  Soul.** 
He  died  at  an  advanced  age,  about  A.  D.  430  (Suid. 
s.  rr.  AofJLVit^os,  'Hylas,  tiiK6\aos,  *O8o/»'o0ot, 
np6K\os  6  AvKtos  ;  Marin.  ViL  J 'rod.  12  ;  Phot. 
INK  242  ;  Fabric  BM.  Graee.  toL  ilL  pp^  98» 
lf?3,  235,  ()32,  v.  p.  197,  ix.  p.  370.) 

^  becretary  to  the  emperor  Justinian,  of  the 
eeenti  ef  whoae  nSfSu  he  wiete  a  history,  which 

has  pfrished.  (Nic.  Alem.  cul  Procop.  'ArfKSora  ; 
see  Fabr.  liibL  Graec  vol.  T.  p.  197  ;  Voss.  tie  iJitL 
Graec  p.  324,  ed.  Westnaann.)  [E.  F>.] 

PLIj'TION  (nAoirrftar),  aGrcek  rhetorician, 
twice  quoted  briefly  by  Seneca,  as  it  seems  sale  to 
infer  that  Pvtim  in  the  second  passage  should  he 
read  Plution.  {Swi$.  i.  p.  13,  Controvert,  i.  3. 
p.  104,  ed.  (lenev.  1628.)  The  commentators  on 
the  former  passage  state,  on  the  authority  of 
KusebiuH,  that  he  was  a  eelehmtod  teachor  of 
rhetock.  WcetMBniii  platM  hia  in  the  piriod 
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PNYTAnOHAS. 


between  Augustus  and  Hadrian.  (Getckichte  der 
OrML  BeredL  p.  188.)  [W.  M.  O.] 

PU'TO  (nAoirraS).  1.  A  drmghter  of  Oceanus 
•nd  Tethvi,  and  one  of  the  playmates  of  Perse- 
nhfloe.  (H«.  Tkt^  865 ;  Hon.  Hj/mm.  As  CWv 
422.) 

2.  A  da^hter  of  CrooM  or  Himante^  became 
bfZenaorraoIiiatdiomodMrafTHitaltia.  (Schol. 
ad  Kun'f).  Or.  5  ;  Paus.  ii.  22.  §  4  ;  SchoL  ad 
Fimd.  OL  iii.  41  ;  Hjrgio.  Fab.  155.)     [L.  &] 

PLUTON  (lUaOrwr),  the  pivcr  of  wealth,  at 
first  a  surname  of  Hades,  th  ■  god  of  the  lower 
world,  and  afterwards  also  used  as  the  real  name 
of  the  god.  In  the  latter  seoM  it  iirst  occurs  in 
Euripides.  (iKmk  J^.  1104  |  OBoq).  Lucian, 
yi/H.  21.)  [L.S.1 

PLUTUS  (riAouToj),  sometimes  also  called 
Pliiton  (Aristoph. /'ML  787)v  the  personification  of 
wealth,  is  described  aa  a  son  of  laNi'ui  and  Demeter 
(Hec  Theog.  969,  &c  \  Horn.  Jij/mn.  iu  Cer,  491, 
Od,  185).  Zena  is  nid  to  haw  Uinddi  liiin, 
in  ordiT  that  he  might  not  bestow  his  favours  on 
righteous  men  exduaively,  but  that  he  might  dis- 
tnbate  hit  gifta  Uindlj  nd  witbrat  anj  r^ard  to 
merit  (Aristoph.  Plut.  90  ;  Schol.  ml  ThcH-rit.  x. 
191.  At  Tbebea  there  waa  a  statue  of  Tyche,  at 
Atli«nf  one  of  Kreno,  uid  at  Tbea^M  one  of 
Athena  Ergane  ;  and  in  each  of  these  cases  Plutus 
was  represented  as  the  child  of  those  divinities,  sym- 
bolically expressing  the  loaroei  of  wealth  (Pans, 
iz.  16.  §  1,  26.  §  5).  Hyginus  (  Pod.  AUr.  IL  4) 
calls  him  the  brother  of  Philomelas.  He  seems  to 
have  commonly  been  represented  as  a  boy  with  a 
ComoMfk.  (Hirt»  jtffAdL  BHim^  ii.  p.  105. 
&c.)  (L.S.] 

PLU'VIUS,  L  e.  the  sender  of  rain,  a  suniarae  I 
of  Jnpiter  among  the  ff*-^*.  to  whom  sacrifices 
were  offered  during  long  protracted  droughts.  These 
sacrihcea  were  called  ogai^ictam,  ^  the  calling  forth 
of  mliit**  bflWHiw  ifTiftfw  nogio  fttwimino  non 
performed  by  Etni&cans  to  call  dawn  rain  from 
Imnm,  (TibulL  L  8.  26  ;  TertuiL  Apdwf.  40  ; 
Felt  p.  2,  ed.  Mnllar.)  [L.  S.] 

PNYTA'GOUAS  [UvvTvyipai).*  1.  The 
eldest  son  of  Evagoros,  lung  of  Salamis  in  Cy- 
prus, who  aerred  under  hia  £stber  during  the 
war  carried  on  by  the  latter  against  the  king  of 
Persia  [Evaooras],  and  contributed  essentially 
to  his  successes.  Isocrates  speaks  of  him  in  terms 
of  pcaise  not  inferior  to  those  which  he  bestows 
upon  the  father.  (Isocrat.  Erag.  p.  201  ;  Diod. 
XV.  4.)  The  circumstances  of  the  conspiracy 
whidi  led  to  the  aeniifaittion  of  Efagoras  an 
aol  very  clearly  known  to  us  :  hut  it  is  certain 
tkii  Pnytagonu  also  was  invoived  iii  bis  fate,  and 
petbhod  ImtiMr  with  hia  father  by  the  machi- 
nationa  of  UO  Oimnch  ThraRvdoeus.  (Theopomp. 
Of).  PktL  ^  190,  a.  b.  ed.  Ikkk.,  Frogm.  Ill,  ed. 
Pidot) 

*  There  ia  much  confuaion  in  regard  to  this 
name.  Our  M 1^  of  fKodsnu  and  leeentes  give 
in  some  ca'-<\s  Pythagoras,  in  f  lhcrs  I'rotnpoms. 
But  Theopompua,  Arrian,  Athenaeus,  and  Q. 
Curtitts,  concor  in  the  tno  ftnn  Ptaytagoras, 
which  lias  been  judiciously  restored  by  the  Liter 
editors  both  of  Diodorus  and  Isocrates.  Borrell 
{Sur  Ics  MidaUUt  de»  Rok  de  Ckypre^  p.  48)  en- 
deavours to  defend  the  reading  Pythagoraa  on  the 
authority  of  fioiiu»  but  thoir  ondoBoo  it  iaoon- 
elusive. 
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2.  Kbg  of  Sohunia  in  Cypnu,  in  iriiich  poeitioa 
he  probably  Mmedod  Nkmloi,  «ei«li  ww  }mw 

no  account  of  hi-^  accos«^ion,  or  his  relation  to  the 
prerioaa  monarch s.    Bat  we  find  him  in  poe> 
MirfoB  of  the  city  in  a,c.  551,  wboB  ki  ww 
besieged  there  by  the  younger  Evagnras,  at  the 
heed  of  an  armament  destined  to  lednce  Cyprus 
for  Ae  Pemn  kiagr.  Pnytagoras,  bowovor,  wtiito 
he  held  out  succcsfifully  against  the  invaders,  sent 
an  embassy  with  o&ra  of  submisaiim  to  the  kio^ 
of  Pteua,  and  thna  obtained  the  oonfirmatioa  of 
hia  power.  (Diod.  xtL  46.)    From  thia  time  1ms 
appears  to  have  retained  the  virtual  sovereignty 
unmolested  until  the  conquest  of  Phoenicia  by 
Alexander  (ikc.  882),  wlien  he  submitted*  to- 
gether with  the  other  petty  princes  of  Crpms,  to 
the  Macedonia  monarch,    lie  commanded,  in 
pMMO,  the  fleet  with  which  he  assisted  the  «in« 
queror  in  the  siege  of  Tyre,  and  rendered  im- 
portant services.    In  one  of  the  naval  actiona 
befiue  that  dty  hia  own  ^pdaqwene  waa  oimk, 
hut  he  himself  escaped,  and  was  rewarded  by- 
Alexander  after  the  siege  with  rich  pivaenta,  and 
•a  ooctaMieii  of  tarriloiy.  ( Air.  iM.  &  Mt,  22  ; 

Curt.  iv.  3.  §  1 1  ;  Diiri^*.  AtJu-n.  iv.  p.  1(17,  c.) 
Uisaon  Nithadon  accompanied  Alexander  thvoogh" 
odt  bb  cmpeigno,  and  waa  appointed  to  Ae  eoaa- 

mand  of  a  trireme  in  the  descent  of  the  Indua. 
(Arr.  Imd,  18.)  Borrell,  in  his  Eawi  ntr  let  MS- 
daUle$  dm  Rm*  de  Ckgpn  (p.  48—60),  has  con- 
founded  thia  Pnytagoras  with  the  paeeediug :  and 
the  same  error  has  inadvertently  been  coromittiHl 
in  the  article  Kvauuras,  No.  2.  Vol.  II. 
p.  55,  a.  [£.  H.  n.) 

POniJTTA  HENS.   [Publicia  Gens.] 

POBLI  LIA  CiENS.   [PuBLiLiA  Gkns.J 

PODALKI  RIUS  (nobaktiprnX  a  son  of 
Asclepius  and  lOpione  or  Arsinoe,  and  a  brother  of 
Machaon,  aions  with  whom  he  led  the  Thesaaliana 
of  Trieoa  against  Troy  (Hem.  IL  ii.  729,  ftc; 
Apollod.  iiu  10.  §  8  ;  Paus.  iv.  31.  §  9).  Ht-  waa, 
like  hia  brother,  skilled  in  the  medical  art  (Heok 
A  zL  MS,  fte.).  On  Ma  retam  fEoaa  Tkaj  ka 
was  cast  by  a  storm  on  llic  coast  of  Syros  in  Caiia, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  settled  (Pans.  iL  26.  {  7, 
iB.  26.  §  7).  He  waa  worshipped  aa  a  heio  on 
mount  Dria.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  284.) 

Another  mythical  personage  of  thie  name  ooonra 
in  Virgil.    (Aen.  xiL  304.)  [L.8.J 

PODAHGE.  [Harpyiab.] 

PODARCKS  (noSapfcTji).  1.  Is  said  to  hare 
been  the  original  name  uf  Priam.  (ApoUod.  ii.  6. 
§  4  ;  comp.  Priam r.s.) 

2.  A  sr)n  of  Iphiclus  and  prand^on  of  Phylacus, 
was  a  younger  brother  of  Protesilaus,  and  led  the 
TheiaaUana  of  Phykice  against  Troy.  (Horn.  //. 
ii.  696 ;  Apollod.  i.  9.  §  12  :  Ilvgin.  Fob.  97  ;  Stralj. 
ix.  p.  432  i  SchoL  ad  Horn.  Od.  xi.  2^9.)    [L.  S.] 

P0EA8  (IIo&u),  a  aon  of  Phyhena  frThamaa 
CUB,  and  husband  nf  Methone,  by  whom  he  became 
the  father  of  Philoctetea  (Horn.  (Ai.  iiL  1M( 
Bnatath.  ed  Horn.  p.  838).  He  ie  laeatiwied 
among  the  Argonauts  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  16  ;  comp. 
VxaLFgUu  i.  63),  and  ia  aaid  to  have  killed  with 
an  arrow,  Tkhms,  in  Chete  (Apollod.  i.  0.  §  26). 
At  the  retjuost  of  Heracles,  Poeas  kindled  the  pile 
on  which  the  hero  burnt  himself,  and  was  rewarded 
with  the  arrows  of  Heracles,  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  7 ; 
comp.  HsRACLKsand  Puiloctbtbs.)     [L.  S.] 

POKMANDKH  {T\oiuavhpo%\  a  f>on  of  Ch.tore- 
silaus  Olid  :^ualoiuce,  was  liie  hu^baud  of  Tauagrit, 
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■«m[Mr«f  AnlaB«r  Anopoa,  bf  ivImb  Im  l»- 

a.*.^  the  &ther  of  Ephippus  and  Lcucippus.  lie 
>ni  the  le^Btad  fbander  ofjiie  town  of  Tanagra  in 
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PoiCi^inier  inadvertently  had  killed  his  own  son, 
kt  wu  panned  by  Elephenor.    (Pans.  ix.  20.  §  *2  ; 

conip>  Strab.  ix>  p.  404  \ 
LTCjphr.  326.)  [US.] 

POENA  (noiiof ),  a  penonification  of  retaliation, 
jumfttmee  mentioned  at  one  being,  and  Mme- 
^mmm  tha  ffanal.  They  belonged  to  the  train  of 
I>!cf,  and  are  akin  to  the  Krinnyes  (AeschyL 
1*36,  947  ;  Paus.  i.  43.  §  7.)  [L.S.J 

POETnUS  PO'STUMUS,  praefectus  of  the 
cCTp  of  the  second  legion  in  Britain  during  \\w 
Wf  MMirt  Boadicea  (Tac.  Amm*  zir.  37.) 

P^CTVLIA  OBNK  plebeiaD  (Dionya.  x.  58), 
'i:?t  occur*  at  the  time  of  the  decemvimte.  The 
nne  it  ^eqnently  conibiuided  with  that  of  P*- 
tta  «r  FatfU—  [Psmxu  Osm.]  The  on^ 

fantr-name  in  this  gens  is  th.it  of  LiBo,  which  is 
MiUj  iBaod  with  the  agnomen  VmAu*  Livy 
UX  it  !■  tree,  taya  «■*  a  Ptoat^Baa  AoAw 
vu  conaal        3C0  with  M.  Fabios  Ambustus  ; 
h«  u  the  GapitoUne  Fasti  make  C.  Poeteliiu 
lAa  the  caDeagoe  of  Fabiaa,  and  Balboa  doe*  not 
wrdiiahiiiii  aa  a  eognomen  of  the  Poalolii»  the 
tt^MMl  hi  Livy  is  probahly  either  an  error  or 
iMMBtfaa*    Ail  the  uiher  Poetelii  bear  the  i^ur- 
MB*  fA»  wUk  tile  exception  of  P.  Poetelius, 
^0  w&s  sent  ■■  «ia  of  the  three  iiiilwMwrtoill  to 
in  B.  c  Sit.  (Lav.  xxrii.  4.) 
F000NA'Tn8CON8TANTI'NU&  {Cw 

STISTWUH  IV.) 

POLA,  SE'RVIUS,  one  of  Cicero'a  enemies, 
■1  i— fliiJ  by  has  la  ^hoiM  tetar  efe  ftraa** 

(Gk.  Mi  Q.  /V.  ii.  13,  conip.  ad  Fam.  viii.  12). 
Ht  is  the  same  as  the  person  called  iifflply  Serrius 
■  aatter  passage  {ad  Q.  /V.  fi.  9\  nd  k  anp- 
powd  by  Pighioa  to  be  the  same  as  the  Serrius, 
*1m  vaa  ooodemBod  in  b.  c.  51,  when  he  was  tri- 
flf  the  plebe  elaet  (ad  Fam,  riiL  4). 

POLEMARCHUS(IfaJUM«>pxo').  1.  ThepqA 
rftha  celebrated  astronomer  Kmloxus,  whost>  in- 
ifcWtiWM  he  received  in  Cyzicus  his  native  place, 
■Ithalndier  of  the  more  celebrated  Calippni, 
*iu>  accompanied  him  to  Athens  (Simplicius,  ds 
ii.  p.  120,  a.).  He  lived  about  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  eaolvy  b.  c 

Of  Tarentum,  and  a  follower  of  Pvthaporas 
(lamUich.  ro. /><«.).  Fabridiu  Gouiectutes  llttU. 
<^  ToL  L  p^  864)  that  W  ia  the  aaaaa  with 
f*lyuchn»,  surnanied  7}8irtraft|j,  who  is  men- 
*i*Md  Athenaeus  (xii.  p.  545^  aa  having  been 
*^  hj  Diooysina  the  younger,  on  aa  embassy  to 
Tsrentum,  where,  being  intimate  with  Archytas, 
he  dilated  to  that  philoiopber  on  the  exceliency  of 
H^aaa ;  hia  diaooaiae  being  given  by  Athenaeus, 
on  \ht  aathoriCy  cf  Aristoxenus.  Btk  s. m  ius 
•  unhappy  conjerture.  The  doctrines  ascribed 
taPolyarchus  axe  certainly  not  those  of  the  school 
of  Pyth^oeu ;  Mr  ia  it  Ml  Ua*id  tbtt  ha  waa  a 
»i»e  of  Tarentum. 

^  A  writer  of  this  name  is  quoted  by  Athenaeus 
p.  1 1 1,  c^),  whom,  from  hia  baiag  aamed  along 
^th  Artemidonis  and  Itaaalaaai  we  should  judge 
to  beanammatian.  [W.M.U.J 

POLmiOg,  «r SA^LYins,  er  ST'LVIUS, 
^n"  author  of  .1  fyicTi'd  calciiJur,  drawn  up  a.  u. 

which  is  entttied  LateraUtu  «.  JmdeM  Uitrum 
'^■^  a^vWdi  jnahi  to  Haathaa  aiwalias 
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CUMk^  hilMim.  ia  flaneiallT  balitved  ta  ^va 

been  hishnp  of  Martigny,  in  the  Valais.  A  portion 
of  thia  LaUtremUu  waa  publiihed  by  Bollandafc  ia 
the  general  ptdhoa  to  the  jleto  AaalorBai,  th.  L 
pp.  -14,  4.),  and  the  whole  will  be  found,  but  in  a 
mutilated  state,  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  lama 
work,  p.  178.  (Manai,  ad  Fabrie,  BibL  Med,  «i 
Infim.  LaL  Ti.«  fkkHkmamt  BSbL  Patrum  LaL 
voLil§50.)  [W.  R.] 

POLEMOCLES  (noA*/«»icAiij),a  Ilhodian,  who 
was  despatched  by  hia  ooontryiaan  with  tiiree  tri- 
remes, to  Hyzantium,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
sent  thither  Aridicea,  with  proposals  of  peace, 
which  ware  accepted  by  the  Bjnatanea,  end  a 
treaty  concluded  in  consequence,  B.  c.  220.  He 
was  next  sent  to  Crete  to  assist  the  Cnoasiana, 
who  were  in  alliance  with  Rhedaa  agaiaet  tha 
Lyttians.    (Polyb.  iv.  62,  53.)         [E.  H.  B.] 

POLEMO'CRATES  {p»KtuMfini%),  a  son  of 
Maehaon,  and,  Uka  hia  fitiMi^  a  ikilfnl  phyndaa ; 
he  had  a  hauMU  at  Boa  la  AnaliiL  (Paus.  ii.  38. 
1 6.)  tL.S.J 

PCVLBMON  (IIo^W),  hiatorieaL  1.  Son  of 
Andromenes  the  Stymphaean,  a  Macedonian  oflicer, 
in  the  service  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  great 
intimacy  which  subsisted  between  him  and  Phi- 
lotas  caused  him  to  be  suspected,  together  with  Ilia 
brothers  AmjTitas  Attains,  and  Sinmiiav  of  par- 
ticipating iu  tlie  treasonable  dcsiKtiH  luipuu  d  to 
Philotas:  a  charge  ta  whieh  Polemou  hud  the 
imprudence  to  give  countenance  liy  taking  to  flight 
immediately  on  learning  the  arrest  of  the  son  of 
Panaaokn.  Amyntaa,  however,  who  reroajned, 
having  successfully  defended  himself  before  the 
assembly  of  the  army,  obtained  the  uudon  oc 
acquittal  e(  PdaaMn  aba,  (Am  JmL  iiL  S7 1 

Curt.  rii.  1.  §  10,  2.  §  1—10.) 

2.  Son  of  id^clea,  a  Macedonian  of  PeUa» 
who  waa  one  e(  the  eOean  appoinlod  \if  Aki^ 
ander  to  command  the  garrison  at  Maofhil^  B>  Ik 
331.    (Arr.  .iaoi.  iii  5.  §  4.) 

3.  Son  of  Thetanenes,  a  Macedonian  offioei^ 
who  was  left  by  Aleonder  in  the  command  of  a 
flce't  of  thirty  triremes  which  was  destined  to 
guard  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  and  the  sea-coast  of 
Egypt,  & <w  SSI.  (Amiiairfb  iiLS.  %%  \  OtaiL 
iv.  8.  §  4.) 

4.  A  Macedonian  officer  of  rank,  who,  iu  the 
disputes  that  followed  tha  death  ef  Alexander, 
distinguished  himself  ns  a  warm  partisan  of  Per- 
diocaa.  In  order  to  conciliate  the  hivour  of  the 
v^eot,  ha  eadaavaaiad,  tiM^gh  laaBfectaiilyii  ta 
prevent  Arrhidaeus  fmni  transporting  the  body  af 
the  deceased  mooarch  to  ^ypt  ( Axrian,  ap,  Fkot» 
p.  70,  h.)  Be  aAarwaida  aacvad  aader  Aleetaa, 
the  brother  of  PerdiccaA,  and  Vas  taken  prisoner 
by  Ant^onus  in  Pisidia,  together  virith  Attalua 
and  Doeunaa,  &  a  320.  From  this  time  he  shared 
the  fortunea  Attains  ;  the  history  of  their  capti- 
vity,  escape,  and  final  defeat  has  been  already 
given.  [ATTAtus,  No.  2.J  (Diod.  xviiL  45,  xix. 
16.)  It  is  highly  piobaUa,  aa  aqggeatad  by  Droy- 
sen,  that  this  Polenion  is  the  «anu>  \vith  the  son  of 
Andromenes  (No.  1 ),  and  that  he  was  conscuueutiy 
a  brother  af  Attalni,  with  wham  wa  find  him  aa 
closely  connected. 

5.  A  dyuast  of  Olba  in  Cilicia,  whose  name  ap- 
peaea  on  the  omaa  e(  that  d^,  with  the  titlea  ef 
'Apx'ffO'*  'Tid  Avvdcmit.  As  it  is  associated  with 
that  of  M.  Antony,  there  ia  little  doubt  that  he  ia 
tlic  same  peoOBWao  ia  niwtianwl  by  Appian  {B^CL 
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T.  75)  as  being  appointed  by  Antony  to  the  tove- 
wdgfAy  of  a  part  of  Cilicia,  and  wko  nbsequently 

becrinu-  kim;  cf  Poritni  [PoLKMON  I.]  The 
grounds  ou  wliicb  tins  idi  nlity  is  denied  by  Eckhel 
(voL  iiL  p.  65)  are  not  satisfactory.  ( Viscouti,  Imno- 
ffraphSf  Grecqne^  vol.  iii.  p.  5,  &c.)      [E.  II.  B.] 

PO'LEMON  (naA«/iw),  the  name  of  two 
Idaga  of  Ponlni  «m1  tfaa  Bospwu. 

1.  PoLKMON  I.,  was  the  son  of  Zenon,  the 
ttratoc  of  Laodkeia,  and  it  wai  as  a  reward  for  the 
•Mnrioaa  icndmd  hf  kb  fttkw  m  woO  m  hi— df 

that  he  was  appointed  by  Antony  in  B.  c.  39  to 
the  government  of  a  part  of  Cilicia.  (Appiao,  B.  C. 
T.  Tot  Stiab.  ziL  p.  578.)    At  ft  tafcaeqmit 

period  he  obtuned  from  the  triumvir  in  exchange 
for  this  principality  the  more  important  govern- 
ment of  Pontut  with  the  title  of  king.  The  pre- 
dse  date  of  this  change  is  unknown,  but  Polemon 
is  already  called  by  Dion  Cassiiis  king  of  Pontus 
in  B.  c.  36,  in  which  year  he  co-operated  with 
Antony  in  hta  campaign  against  the  Parthiana. 
On  tliis  ixrcasion  he  shared  in  the  defeat  of  Appius 
Station  us,  and  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Parthian 
kfaigi  Vat  allowed  to  ransom  Umeeli  and  welawd 
to  liberty.  {Dinn  Cass.  xlix.  25  ;  Plut.  Ant.  .'JB.) 
In  B.  u  3o  he  was  employed  by  Antony  to  nego- 
tiate wKh  tbi  Madim  king  ArtanHdM,  ' 


ha  tncceoded  in  detachinLr  from  the  Hl1i:inc(>  of 
Fmliiai  and  gaining  over  to  that  of  iieme:  a 
•aniee  for  whkh  he  was  sabsequently  rewarded 

\n  the  triumvir  by  the  addition  to  his  dominions 
of  the  Lesser  Armenia  (Dion  Caes.  xlix.  88, 44.) 
Bat  though  he  thns  owed  his  elevation  to  Antony 
be  was  fortunate  enough  aot  tO  share  in  his  fall, 

nnd  although  he  had  s«-nt  an  auxiliary  force  to  the 
assistance  of  lii»  patrun  in  u.  c  30,  shortly  before 
tike  battle  of  Actium,  he  was  able  to  make  his 
p<'ace  with  Octavian,  who  confirmed  him  in  his 
kingdom,  and  bome  years  afterwards  bestowed  on 
Um  tiiftlwnorary  appallatian of •  friend  and  aUy 
of  the  Roman  people.  (Plut  AnL  61  {  Strab.  xii. 
p.  578  I  Dion  CaM.  liii.  25.)  At  a  sttbeequeut 
ftriod  (abovl  J6)  ho  was  iatraHid  by 
AgrippR  wilk  tiM  duu^c  of  r<;ducing  the  kingdom 
of  Bo^ionH,  vbkk  bad  been  usurped  by  i>cri- 
boains  after  the  deatii  of  Asander.  The  nsurpcr 
^Nraa  put  to  death  by  the  Bos{>orans  before  the 
arrival  of  Polemon,  who  notwithstandii^  some  op- 
position established  himself  in  the  soverei|:nty  of 
the  country,  in  which  he  was  oonfirmed,  first  by 
Apripywi  and  then  by  Augustus  himself,  (Dion 
Cass.  iiv.  24.)  His  reign  after  \.\\\%  was  long 
nd  prosperous  :  his  dominions  comprised,  besides 
Pontus  itself,  Colctiis  and  t!ie  other  provinces,  as 
tax  as  the  kingdom  of  the  Jiosporus,  the  conliues  of 
wkieh  but  be  oxlendod  to  tho  river  Tknala,  and 
destroyed  the  city  of  that  name,  which  had  ven- 
tured to  throw  off  his  yoke  (Strab.  zi.  pp.4d3, 
495,  499.)  Bttt  baring  engaged  in  on  ospeditioB 
agniiist  tho  barbarian  trilw  of  the  Atipurgians 

iwho  inhabited  the  mountains  above  Phani^oria) 
o  was  not  only  difcatod  by  tbein,  but  token 
prisoner,  and  inunodiotdy  pnt  to  death.  ( Id.  xi. 
p.  495,  xii.  p.  556.)  TIm  date  of  this  event  is 
unknown  ;  but  it  appears  from  an  inscription  that 
bo  Bust  have  been  still  on  the  throne  as  late  as 
a  c.  2.  (Riickh,  Corp.  Jmr,  tqL  ii.  Ma  8624  ; 
Eckhel,  vol  ii.  p.  362^.) 

PoknKm  had  been  twice  imriid :  fint  to  Dj- 
■aais,  a  daughter  of  Phamaces,  and  grand- 
^Mil^ter  of  Mithhdatee  the  Ureal,  by  . whom  be 
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appears  to  have  had  no  children.  (Dion  Cass.  iiv. 
24) ;  and  secondly  to  Pythoooris^  wbonMOoded 
him  on  the  throne.  By  her  he  left  two  sons,  Pf^ 
lemon  II.,  and  Zenou  king  of  Armenia,  and  one 
daughter  who  was  married  to  Cotys  king  ef 
Thrace.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  556  ;  Tac  Ann.  ii.  ) 

2.  PoLKicoM  II.,  was  a  son  of  the  nrecediuf 
and  of  Pytbodoria.  Mag  tiio  Hfctinw  of  lS 
mother  he  was  content  to  remain  in  a  private 
station,  while  bo  assisted  bar  ia  the  admiairtnitina 
of  bar  deaditioaot  bnt  in  a.  &.  89,  bo  ««o  mint 

by  Caligula  to  the  sovereignty  not  only  of  Puntiia, 
which  bad  been  held  by  Pytbodoris,'  but  of  tha 
Bospona  oho.  Tbia  last  waa,  however,  after- 
wards taken  from  him  by  Claudius,  who  nssignf4 
it  to  Mithridatea,  while  he  gave  Polemon  a  portion 
of  Cilicia  in  its  st«uL,  a.  n.  4 1 .  ( Dion  Coas.  lix.  1 2, 
Ix.  8.)  He  appeaa  to  have  been  a  man  of  a  weak 
charactT,  and  in  a.  d.  48  allowed  himself  to  be 
persuaded  by  ikreiiice,  the  widow  of  Uerod,  king 
of  Chalcis,  to  adopt  the  Jewish  religion  in  OBiar 
that  he  might  marry  that  priiice<5«i,  who  possessed 
vast  wealth.  But  Berenice  had  sought  this  mar- 
n^(o  only  aa  a  doak  tu  bar  ilBeit  amonn  [B» 
RKNICR,  No.  2.] :  it  was  in  consequence  soon 
dissolved,  and  Pokmon  ceased  to  profess  Judaiaan 
(Joseph.  AM.  zx.  7.  §  S).  At  a  eabsequent  peried 
he  was  induced  by  Nero  to  abdicate  the  tiiri-iic, 
and  Pontus  waa  xedooed  to  the  conditiaB  oi  a 
Hainan  piovlnMk  Tbia  appMn  ta  bna  tdMi 
place  about  the  year  a.  d.  (>2  (Sail,  A'ero,  18 1 
Eutrop.  vii.  1 4  ;  Aur.  Vict,  tie  Cae$.  5.  §  2  ;  Eck- 
hel,  voL  ii.  p.  873).  As  the  dty  of  Polemonium 
on  the  Kuxine  (ScymUi  Cb.  Fr,  i.  177;  Stepb. 
Byz.  5.  V.  TloKffiwyiov)  is  not  mentioned  by  Strabo, 
it  appears  certain  that  we  must  ascribe  its  founda- 
tion to  Polemon  IL,  and  not  to  his  ftlbir.  Con- 
cerning the  coins  of  the  two  Poli-mnn?,  see  Hary, 
Hid.  de»  Jiois  (U  Tirace  et  dtt  hoqthfnvy  4io.  Pafia, 
17<S»MdBdchii,aiLiLn^8i8-^l^ 


COIN  OP  POLXUON  II. 

PO'LEMON  (noA^M»^).litonry.  1.  Of  Athens 
an  eminent  Platonic  philosopher,  and  for  some 
time  tho  liMd  of  the  Academy,  was  the  son  of 
Philostratus,  a  man  nf  wealth  and  political  dis- 
tinction. In  his  youth,  Polemon  was  extremely 
profligate ;  hot  oao  diqr,  wben  be  wm  aboal 

thirtv,  on  hi^  Inirrtinp  into  the  school  of  Xeno- 
crates,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  revellers,  his 
attotttfoB  waa  oo  iiieolad  by  tbo  dneonna,  wbleh 
the  master  continued  calmly  in  spite  of  the  i:;t  r- 
niption,aad  which  chanced  to  be  upon  tempeiance, 
tint  ho  ton  off  his  gariaad  and  ranainod  an  alleD> 
tive  listener,  and  from  that  day  he  adopted  an 
abstemious  course  of  life,  and  continued  to  fre- 
quent the  school,  of  which,  on  the  death  of  Xeno- 
crates,  he  became  the  head,  in  OL  1 16,  b.  c  31 5. 
According  to  Ensebius  {Chron.)  he  died  in  OL 
12(1.  4,  &  c.  273.  Diogenes  also  says  that  he 
died  at  a  mm  age,  and  of  natural  decay.  Ha 
esteemed  the  object  of  philosophy  to  be,  to  exer- 
cise men  in  things  and  deeds,  not  in  dialectic 
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specnlattoDB  ;  hit  character  was  prare  and  wtptp  ; 
ud  b«  took  pride  in  dieplayiug  the  mastery  whiclt 
Im  bad  Mqniivd  oTer  emotioM  of  erery  sort  He 
wm  a  dose  follower  of  Xraocmtes  in  all  things 
mi  aa  intiinate  friend  of  Crates  and  Cnuitor,  who 
«m  Ua  <biiylM,  M  wiS  as  Zeno  and  AnmBm  | 
rratfri  w.Tj  hi-t  fiticcesaor  in  the  Academy.  In 
Ittecatore  he  most  admired  Homer  and  Soj^oclea, 
aad  ha  la  add  to  tef*  bam  tdw  wmAnt  af  the 
mnark.  that  H-imor  is  an  epic  Sophocles,  and 
i^ophocles  a  trafnc  Homer.  He  left,  acoording  to 
Diogeoea,  aereru  treatises,  none  of  trUdl  mm 
•itaot  in  the  time  of  Suidas.  There  is,  however, 
a  quotntion  made  by  Clemens  Alezandrinus, 
either  from  him  or  from  another  philosopher  of 
At  mme  name,  rms  wtpl  roS  Kard  fiiov 
{Skw.  viL  p.  117),  and  another  pnssa^e  {Strom. 
n.&4lO),  upon  happinesS|  which  agrees  precisely 
via  ^  statement  m  <Sew»  (de  Fm.  iv.  6),  that 
Polrtnon  placed  the  mmmum  l/onum  in  Hiring  nc- 
o^ing  to  the  laws  of  nature.  (Diog.  Laert  iv. 
1^20  ;  Said.  s.  e. ;  Pint  dt  AdmL  et  Amie.  32, 
p  71,  e. ;  Lncian.  Bis  Acrttsat.  16,  vol.  iL  p.  81 1  ; 
Ath.  u.  DC  44,  e.  i  Cic.  Acad,  L  d,  ii.  35,  42,  lie 
Ontm.  18,      JRk  &  «,  11,  ir.  0,  «,  1«,  18, 

T.  I.  5,  7,  rt  afiK;  Homt.  Srrm.  ii.  3.  253,  fol.  ; 
VaL  Max.  tL  9  ;  Aienag.  ad  Ihog.  LacrU  L  c. ; 
Mric  BM  Orwa  tvL  «.  ^  IBS ;  comp.  p.  323, 

S.  AMther  PLitonic  philoaoobar,  the  diadnle  of 
fMam.  (Porphyr.  Pkt  Fit,  ;  Khffe.  I  c  ; 
C&ton,  F.  If.  stA  tumo  a  c.  Sl.i,  vol.  iL  3d  ed.) 

3.  (>f  Athens  by  citizenship,  bat  by  birth  aither 
of  Ilium,  or  bamoa,  or  Sicyon,  a  Stoic  phfloaopber 
and  an  eminent  geographer,  somamed  6  rtpt- 
iryifnif,  wa<t  the  «nn  of  Fuo^otes,  and  n  contempo- 
lary  of  Aristophanes  of  ily/.:uUiuni,  in  the  time  of 
Pislsmy  Epiphanes,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
centnry  b.c.  (Suid.  r. ;  Aih.  vL  p. '234  ;  Clin- 
ton, f. //.  vol  iii.      ana.  U.C.  199).    In  philo- 

ha  waa«  dlKipIe  of  Pswlhi  He  alia 
extensire  journeys  through  G recce,  to  collect  mate- 
rials for  his  geogra^iical  works,  in  the  coarse  of 
arUdi  he  pdd  pufinkr  tllaBtioB  t»  tht  iMp- 
tioos  on  vntivi- ofTfrin^s  and  nn  coUinins,  whence 
he  obtained  the  anmame  of  JirnAowi^ta.  (Ath. 
tft;  GMMkfldiM^)  At Ika  eaOeetar  «f  4«ia 

lwiptian,ht  WMMW  of  th>-  earlier  contributors 
to  the  OmA  AmAekgjh  and  be  wrote  a  work  ex- 
pressly, «nrd  wiktm  htrfpafi^idrtti' 
(Ath.  z.  pp.  A?.6f  dn  442, e.) ;  besides  which,  other 
««rks  of  hi<i  are  mentioned,  upon  the  rotire 
sfcrings  and  monuments  in  the  Acropolis  of 
Adiens,  at  Lacedaemon,  at  Delplii.  and  datwhere, 
which  DO  doubt  contained  copies  of  numerous  epi- 
pauk  Hence  Jacobs  infers  that,  in  all  probability, 
ms  walks  formed  a  duaf  sonioe  of  the  Garland  of 
^ULmgtt{Amimadv.  in  Anl.'i.  Grarr.  vol.  i.  Proopm. 
FR*  BOiT.  aoT.).  Athenaeua  and  other  writers 
"ha  MHfaM  QMlBlinu  ftm  hit  wtrinii 
the  titles  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  gi\*e  at 
j*°gth.  They  are  chi^j  detcriptiona  of  diffierent 
fHli  if  Qfftatt  (  MMt  nw  en  At  pthiUngs  pre- 
•erred  in  variou*  ptacea,  and  several  are  contro- 
^Nntai,  among  whiah  ia  one  against  Eratosthenes. 
(Mbfe  MC  flhML  td.  iiL  184 ;  Yotaina,  dt 
//irf.  Crafc.  pp.  159,  foU.  ed.  Westermann  ;  Clin- 
ton. F.  //.  Td.  iii.  624,  vhtM  a  Jkt  of  Ua  wocka 
»  pTca.) 

4.  Aktokivb,  a  highly  celebrated  sophist  and 
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and  the  first  Antoninus,  and  was  in  high  fiivoar 
with  the  two  fonner  emperors.  (Suid.  ».  r.  ;  Phi- 
lostr.  thfk.  p.  532.)  He  is  placed  at  the  six- 
teenth year  of  Hadrian,  a.  n.  133,  by  Eusebins 
{(Jhrm,).  Hia  U£b  ia  rekted  at  considerable 
hngtli  \f  PUkatrntoa  (  FSt  SopAiM.  ii.  25,  ppw  580 

— .Vn).  He  was  bom  of  a  consular  fnnily,  at 
Laodiceia,  but  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at 
Smyrna,  the  people  of  ivhidi  emftfnd  iiptB  Un 
at  a  very  early  age  the  highest  honours,  in  iHfn 
for  which  he  did  mnch  to  promote  their  pcMptrity^ 
especinlly  by  hit  luduentit  iHdl  tlw  empewifs. 
Nor,  in  performing  these  services,  did  he  neglect 
his  natire  city  Laodioeia.  An  interesting  account 
of  hia  refauiona  with  the  emperors  Hadrian  and 
Antoninus  is  given  by  Philostratus  (pp.  63.'$,  .534). 

Among  the  sophists  and  rhetoricians,  whom  he 
iimrd,  were  Tiinocrates,  Scopelianus,  Dion  Chry- 
aostom  and  Apollophmies.  His  moat  eelehnited 
disciple  was  Aristeides.  Hi"*  cliief  contempomriea 
were  Herodes  Atticus,  Marcus  liyzontinus,  Diuny- 
sius  Miletina,  and  Favoiinna,  who  wm  Ua  dritf 
rival.  Among  his  imitators  in  subeeqoent  timet 
was  S.  Urc^ory  Naaianaea*  Hia  atyle  of  ontery 
wne  iapeaaig  nAnt  dnn  pleteing;  vdUaciui- 
ractnr  was  haughty  and  resenred.  During  the 
latter  part  of  hia  liii»  he  waa  ao  ttwtaied  by  the 
goat,  Uitt  kt  VBBolTad  ttpnt  an  tad  tt  Ut  txietnet } 
he  had  himself  f<hut  up  in  the  tomb  of  his  ancestora 
at  Laodiceia,  where  he  died  of  hanger,  at  the  age 
of  sizty-fiTt.  The  exact  time  of  hia  death  is  not 
known  ;  bat  it  mast  hate  been  some  time  afters.  & 
143,  as  he  was  heard  in  that  year  by  Verus. 

The  only  extant  work  of  Pulemon  is  the  funeral 
orations  for  Cynoegeirat  and  Callima^ot,  tht  g»- 
nerals  who  fell  at  Marathon,  which  are  stipposed 
to  be  pronounced  by  their  iatherm,  each  extolling 
hia  mm  eon  abore  the  other.  PhOoatrattu  men- 
tions several  others  of  his  rhetorical  compositiong, 
the  subjects  of  which  are  chiefly  taken  from  Atht- 
aiai  hialary,  and  en  ention  which  be  prontnaeed, 
by  command  of  Hadrian,  at  the  dedication  of  the 
teo^le  of  Zeas  Oiympias  at  Athens,  in  a.  d.  135. 

Hit  Adyei  dtvvw^sM  wen  8ret  printed  by  H. 
Stephant!'',  in  his  collection  of  the  tledamations  of 
Polemon,  Himeriuat  and  other  rbetohciaai^  F)ari% 
1547,  4to.,  tfterwavds  by  thiatelfat  ia  Omek, 
Paris,  1586,  4to. ;  and  in  Greek  tad  Litia,To> 
losoe,  1637,  8to.  The  latest  and  best  edition  is 
that  of  Caspar  and  Conrad  Orelli,  Lips.  IB  1 9, 
8vo.  (Fabric.  BSA.  Qfwc.  vol.  vi,  pp.  2 — 4  ; 
Clinton,  Fafti  Romam,  s.  a.  133,  \  ?,'^,  143.)  There 
is  a  coin  of  Hadrian,  bearing  the  inscription 
nOAEMHN.  AllieiiK£.CMTPNAIOIC.  (Haseht, 
Li'Akxin  liti  Num.  $.  v.  Polemtm  ;  Eckhel,  Dodr. 
Num.  Vet,  vol.  ii.  p.  5G2).  This  coin  belongs  to 
a  class  whiah  Kckbel  has  exfJained  m  adiee>rtalleu 
{vol,  iv.  c.  19,  pp.  3C8-  374).  The  qnf>stinii  re- 
specting the  ideiatity  of  the  sophist  with  the  writer, 
whtftnwllittft^ttltrtheibaowiBg  tftidt^  ia 
discussed  by  Fr.  Passow  (  UiUr  Polemem's  Ti  i'ftifttr, 
in  the  Arckiv.  fur  FkMl^mtd  Patdagogik^  1»2S, 
vol.i.  i-p  7— 9,  F«r««Mlliairi>?ea,p.l37.)  [P.S.) 

PO'LKMO.N  (noA#M«w),  the  author  of  a  short 
Greek  work  on  Physiognomy,  which  is  still 
extant  Nothing  is  known  of  the  events  of  hia 
life,  but  from  some  expressions  that  be  uses  (r. 
the  word  *ii<»K69vToi,  i.  6.  p.  197)  it  has  been 
supposed  that  he  was  a  Christian.  With  respect 
to  his  date  it  can  only  be  stat^  that  ht  BMHt 
have  liftd  ia  ec  btfiwt  tht  third  century  after 
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Chrut,  a»  be  is  mentioned  by  Origen  {Cknd.  Cel$. 
LULpbSftl,  ed.  Bened.),  and  from  his  style  hecan- 
notbe  supposed  to  hnve  lived  nuit  li  earlier  than  this 
time.  His  work,  which  appears  to  have  su^Eered 
much  from  the  ignonuioe  of  tnuneriban,  coniirti 
of  two  books  :  in  the  first,  which  contains  twenty- 
three  chapters,  after  proving  the  utility  of  phy- 
•iognomy,  he  kja  dewn  the  geiieial  prindples  of 
the  science  ;  he  speaks  of  the  shape  of  the  lu  ;ul, 
the  colour  of  the  hair,  of  the  forehead,  the  eyes, 
the  can,  the  note,  ^  aeiiiMr  of  hraiAiBg,  the 
sound  of  the  voice,  «Scc.;  in  the  second  book,  which 
consists  of  twenty-seven  chapters,  he  goes  on  to 
apply  the  jtriuciples  he  had  before  laid  down,  and 
deseribeo  la  a  few  words  the  characten  of  the 
courageous  man,  the  timid,  the  inipiidetit,  the 
passionate,  the  Uilkative,  &c.  It  waii  tirbC  pub- 
iisbed  in  Greek  by  Camillus  Peruscus,  with 
Adtan's  "Varia  Historia,"  and  oilier  works,  at 
Rome,  1545,  4to.  It  was  traiislat«d  iiito  Latin 
by  Nieohuis  Petveiui,  and  published  with  Me- 
leiiiis  **  De  Natura  Ilominis,"  and  other  works, 
at  Venice,  1552,  4to.  The  laat  and  best  edition 
it  that  bj  J.  O.  P.  Fbm»  im  Ua  "Seriptane  Phy* 
•iognomoniae  Veteres,'*  Altenburp.  1780.  8vo. 
ia  Greek  and  Latin,  with  a  Fiefaoe  and  Notes. 
It  waa  tmnsbted  into  Arahie,  end  is  still  eztsnt 
in  that  language.  [Puilbmon].  (See  Franz's 
Preface  to  his  Sor^  Fkfftkgm.  Fet.^  and  Pemmjf 
Cyclopaedia, )  [  W.  A.  O.] 

PO'LEMON,  of  Alexandria,  a  painter  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  among  thoee  who  were  non  upio- 
biUt  quiilem,  in  tranMCurtu  tamen  dioendi  {H.N. 
xjcxv.  1 1.  s.  40.  g  42).  [P.  a] 

PO'LIAS  (no\iaf),  L  c.  **  the  goddess  protect- 
ing the  city,"  a  surname  of  Athena  at  Athens, 
where  she  was  espedlUy  Worshipped  as  the  pro* 
tectiiii;  divinity  of  the  acropolta,  (flMM.  i.  27.  §  1 ; 
Arnob.  adv.  Geui.  vi.  I9'<i,)  £L.  S.J 

PO'LICHUS,  artist  tPvoumnt] 

POLIET'S  (rioAifuy),  "the  protector  of  the 
eity,^  a  surname  of  Zeus,  under  which  he  had  an 
altar  en  the  acropolis  at  AdMU.  Upsn  dik  site 
barley  and  wheat  were  simrad,  which  were  con- 
sumed by  the  bull  about  tehe  SMiificed  to  the  god. 
The  iiriMt  who  UUed  tiie  Tietia,  Idnvw  away  the 

axe  as  soon  as  lie  had  struck  the  fatal  blow,  and 
the  axe  was  then  brought  befiue  a  oourt  of  justice. 
(Paus.  i.  24.  §  4,  2».  §  1 1.)  [L.  S.] 

POLrOCHUS  (no^Toxov),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet,  of  uncertain  age,  of  whom  two  fmi^ments  only 
occur  in  Athenaeua  (vii.  p.'6l'6,c  ii.  p.  GU,  c), 
lkt»  one  from  his  Kopivdieumi$,  aid  the  other  from 
a  play,  of  which  the  title  is  not  mentioned.  ( Alei- 
neke,  f^vff.  Com.  GraeCm  ToL  i.  p.  493,  vol.  iv. 
p&  589, 590.)  [P.&] 

POLIURCE'TESk  DEMBrrBIU&  [Dsmi- 
TRius,  n.  962.J 

POLIS,  a  statoarf,  neptieaed  by  Pliny  among 
those  who  made  aiAUUu  et  armatot  ei  ivnatori  H  sn- 
ortfieamtempm  {H.  N,  zzxiT.  a.   18.  g  34).  [P.  S. J 

POLITRS  (^l^fn|sX  1.  A  son  of  Prini  and 
Hecal)'-,  and  father  of  Priam  the  younger,  was  a 
Taliant  warrior,  but  was  slain  by  Pyrrhus.  (Horn. 
//.  ii.  791,  xiiL  533,  xxiv.  250  ;  Viig.  Am.  n.526, 
T.  564.) 

'2.  A  companion  of  Odysseus,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  worshipped  as  a  hero  at  Tenietta  in  Italy. 
(Horn.  Od.x.2Hi  8lnd>.  vi.  p.  255.) 

3.  One  of  thtflonnnioQS  of  Meoehtts.  (Paua. 


(Dion 
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POLIU'CHOS  (noAioixo«X  i-f-  "protecting 
the  city,*^  occurs  as  a  infiiaiiis  eif  sevtBsl  ditrinitiea, 

snch  as  Athena  Chalcioecus  at  Sparta.  (Pans.  iiL 
17.  §  2),  and  of  Athena  at  Athena.  (Coo^ 
Atrbna.)  PL&l 

POLLA,  the  name  of  several  Roman  female*, 
was  meieiy  another  ionn  of  PaoUs,  like  Ciodiaa 
of  CbadiMk 

1.  The  wife  of  D.  limtus,  one  of  the  murdercxa 
of  Caesar.  Cioero  calls  her  simplv  Folia  (ad  Fam. 
xi.  8),  hot  we  learn  froos  a  letter  of  Caelioa 
{<id  Fam,  Tiii  7)  that  htt  full  name  was  Pamlim 
VaUna.  She  was  a  sister  of  the  C.  Valerius 
Triarius,  who  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  u.  c  5  i , 
and  who  subsequently  served  in  the  civil  war  in 
Pompey's  fleet.  She  divorced  lier  husband,  whose 
name  is  not  mentioned,  in  u.  c.  .50,  without  being 
able  to  give  any  reason  for  so  doings  m' 
married  1).  Brutus  (ad  Fnm.  viii.  7). 

2.  The  mother  of  Ii.Uellius  Publioola. 
Cass.  xlTii.  S4,  whsn  the 
Polla.) 

3.  The  sister  of  M.  A^opjpa.  (Dion  Cass. 

4.  AonsRONtA  FoLLa,  t&e  mod  of  Agrippn  la, 
is  spoken  of  under  Acerronia. 

5.  VisPASiA  PoLJLA,  the  daoghtar  of  Vespasius 
PoOio,  and  die  BSlher  of  the  enperar  Veapaaian. 
(Suet.  Ve$p.  1.) 

6.  Arobntabxa  Poixa,  the  wife  of  the  po<>t 
Locan.  (Stat  SUm.  ii.  7. 62,  &c ;  Martial,  vii.  Jl, 
23,  X.  04.) 

POLLE'NIUS  SERENNUS,  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Alexander  Severus  (Dion  Ciss.  ixxvi.  y.) 

P0LLES(ndAA7;$).  Suidas  mentions  (a«u  Ms> 
Xiujtovs),  that  Melampus  and  Polles  had  acqnin^d 
Buch  celebrity  as  diviners,  that  there  was  a  current 
proverb,  Medls  •  Mdamfm  or  a  PcOea  te  dinkm 
i/."  He  was  a  native  of  Aepae  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
wrote  copiously  on  the  subject  of  divination  in  all 
its  tenet  seon  the  prognostisstioas  to  he  derired 
from  the  objects  that  met  a  traveller  on  hi*;  w  av  ; 
from  what  occunsd  at  home }  regarding  the  resuU 
ef  diseasee;  and  sfanihr  8ah|ecte,  ftr  whieh  ese 

Suidas  (.s.  rr.  '"Oiu.  viariK-f^v.  rii/XATfi).   [  W.  M.  G.J 
POLLEX,  one  of  Cicero's  slaves.  (Cic  od  Ftmu 
xiv.  6,  odJtf.  viii.  5,  xiil  46, 47.) 

POLLIA'NUS  (IlM\A«»4fX  an  epigrammatic 
poet,  five  of  whose  pieces  are  preserved  in  tite 
Greek  Antliulogy.  From  the  fin>t  of  these  epigrams 
it  is  probable  that  he  was  a  grammarian  ;  thetIM 
is  addressed  to  a  poet  namt<d  Florus  who  is  pos- 
sibly the  Florus  who  lived  under  liadnaii  ;  but 
there  is  no  other  indication  of  the  writer^  ege^ 
(Hrunck,  Anal.  vol.  ii.  p.  4.39  ;  Jacobs,  Anth. 
Graec  voL  iii.  pp.  146, 147,  voLxiiL  n,  940.)  [P.  S.1 
POa.LIO,erliila.  1.  Ai 

Praef.  ad  Comm.  il  p.  6). 

2.  CPostiunios,  an  architect,  whose] 
in  aa  fnseriptien  in  the  calhednl  at  Teowina ; 

from  which  it  may  be  inferred,  \v  ith  much  probabi- 
lity, that  he  was  the  architect  of  the  celebrated 
tonple  of  Apolb  at  that  place.  Prom  another  ii^ 
Bcription  it  appears  that  C.  Cocceius  the  architect 
of  the  temple  of  Ausjnstus  at  Poxr.uoli,  was  the 
freedmau  and  disciple  of  this  Po«tumius  Poliio. 
(R.  Rochette,£slfM  A  Ji:  Alsiv,  pp.  440— 441, 
2nded.)  [P.  S.] 

PO  LLIO,  A'NNIUS,  was  accused  of  ti«asoa 
[mujistaty  towaids  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Hbe* 
rius,  bnt  was  not  brouirht  to  trial.  He  wa<(  snh- 
■e^uently  one  of  Nero's  intimate  friends,  but  was 
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ftotwithstandinf;  accused  of  taking  part  in  Piso's 
GoomincT  agaiiut  that  emperor  in  a.  o.  6^  and 
wmm  onawaiwinii  huM^L  Hit  wife^  imm 
«H  SarwiB^  ^tiHcAim,  tI.  fl^  zv.  M>  71*  xvL 

^^OUiTO.  A'MTIUS,  «M  of  Hn  eaBNte  inf. 

tai  in  A.  D.  155  (Fnsti). 

PO'LLIO,  ASl'NIUS.  1.  C.  Aunius  Poluo, 
a  iMagmAtd  onlor,  poet  and  historian  of  A« 
AMutan  aga.  Ha  waa  dflaeendfld  fron  a  fiunily 
af  tbe  Mamieint,  and  he  maj  have  been  a  grand- 
•oo  of  the  Heriaa  Atinitts,  who  conunaiided  this 
ppopk  in  the  Manic  tmr.  We  learn  from  the 
Fasti  CapitoHni,  and  from  invrriptionn,  that  bis 
Other's  name  was  (.'neius.  i^oliio  was  born  at 
Rmne  in  a  c.  76  aomrdii^  tt  HhwmjfiaM  (in 
tmeh.  C%ron.%  and  he  had  consequently  frequent 
•Martonitiea  of  hearing  in  his  youth  Cicero, 
UMr,  HortaHfai,  and  tha  other  mat  oraton  of 
ihf  net'.  Ha  was  fired  with  the  Rmbition  nf 
tRadi£^  in  tlM  fcatslsps  of  these  illustrious  men, 
mA  ar><iwHng1y  in  &  a  64,  when  he  mn  only 

twenty-two  \  rars  cif  ape.  he  caflM  fatward  as  the 
aecaser  of  C  Cato,  on  account  of  Ik9  distorbanoes 
vUah  <ha  knar  had  ensed  in  a.  c.  58,  when  he 

aru  tribone  of  the  plebs.  Cato  was  d^mded  by 
C  Licinins  Calvus  and  M.  Seaorus ;  bat  as  the 
iU«gsl  acts  of  which  he  was  accused,  had  been 
r«fKBed  to  fiiTour  the  electioii  ef  PoHpqr 
Cn/Hiit  to  the  consalship,  he  was  now  stipported 
by  the  powerful  iuflaence  of  the  former,  and  was 
sccordingly  acquitted.  It  can  scarcely  be  inferrfd 
from  this  accusation  that  PoUio  was  in  favour  of 
the  republican  party ;  he  probably  only  wished 
ts  altnel  alMntien,  nd  etain  ceMrftj  by  his 
hold  attack  against  one  of  the  creatures  of  the 
triamriim.  At  ail  events,  he  espoused  CaMar*s 
pKlf,  wImb  •  laflan  at  length  took  phM  he> 


Caesar  and  Ponipey,  and  repaired  to  CacKir 
ii  Ghslpine  Gaul  probably  in  the  course  of  b.  c. 
ML  He  Meooipanied  Osssar  in  his  passage  aama 
lit  the  beginning  of  B.  C  49,  on  which 
In  is  mentioned  in  a  manner  that  would 
that  he  was  one  ef  ftesar^  inttnnle 
friends  (Pint.  Cae$.  32),  and  was  a  witness  of 
lui  triumphal  progress  through  the  towns  of  Italy. 
After  Caiesar  had  obtained  possession  of  Italy 
Bdlio  was  sent,  under  the  comnuuid  of  Curio,  to 
drffe  M.  Cato  out  of  Sicily,  and  from  thence 
cnssed  over  with  Curio  into  Africa.  After  the 
tntfortunate  battle,  in  which  Curio  was  defeated 
hy  Kin?  Juba,  and  in  which  he  lost  his  life,  Pollio 
luuteaed  back  to  the  camp  at  Utica,  collected  the 
MhIm  ef  tte  imij,  and  widi  difienlty  nade  his 
••tape  by  sea.  He  now  joined  Caesar,  accom- 
fttisd  Ida  in  hie  campaign  against  Pompey  in 
wmii.  id  ^pementrt  tie  fettle  efPhawaHet 


n.  c  4R.  which  he  could  therefore  descriV  as  nri 
cje-nritnesa.  After  the  battle  of  Pharaalia  he 
nsne^  aiai  wae  laeuauiy^  uiuaue  oi 
tbf  plebs  in  B.C.  47,  since  he  is  mentioned  in 
^  jasr  ae  one  of  the  opponents  of  the  tribune 
iMilMihi,  who  wae  oidsKvouring  to  carry  a  mea> 
MB  f«  the  abolition  of  aUdcl.ts  (Plut.  Anton.  9), 
•ed  as  a  private  person  he  could  not  hnve  offVrfd 
■ay  open  resisunce  to  a  tribune,  in  the  following 
year,  b.  a  44,  Pollio  fought  under  Caewr  against 
the  Ponipeian  party  in  Africa,  and  lie  rchited  in 
history  how  he  and  Caesar  on  one  occasion  had 
driiea  b«:k  the  enony  when  their  tieope 
— '  •  (nHUOwuk).  Hn 
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Caesar  next  year,  b.  c  45,  in  his  campaign  in 
Spain,  and  on  his  return  to  Rome  must  have  been 
ene  ef  tiw  ftofteen  pnetoie,  whom  Omar  ap- 

Eointed  in  the  course  of  this  year,  since  we  imd 
im  called  praeioritu  in  the  history  of  B.C  44,  (Veil. 
Fat  fl.  78.)  He  did  not,  howwrer,  lemafai  long 
in  Rome,  for  Carsrir  sent  him  again  into  Spain, 
with  the  command  of  the  Further  Province,  in 
erier  to  prooeeute  Iha  war  against  Sex.  Pompey, 
who  bad  again  collected  a  oonsidemble  force  since 
the  battle  of  Munda.  lie  was  in  his  province  at 
the  time  of  Caesar's  death  on  the  loth  of  M:irch, 
B.  c.  44,  and  hb  cnqMUgn  against  Sextus  is 
described  by  his  panegyrist  Velleius  Paterculus 
{I.  c.  )  as  most  glorious  ;  but  he  was,  in  fact, 
defeated,  and  nearly  lost  his  life  in  the  battle 
(Dion  ("nss.  xlv.  10).  He  would  probably  have 
been  unubie  to  maintain  his  position  in  his  pro- 
vince, if  a  peace  had  not  been  cendoded  alker 
CacKir's  death  between  Rome  and  St-xtiis.  This 
was  brought  about  by  the  mediation  of  Antony 
and  Lepidus;  Sextoe  quitted  iSpaiii,  but  P^i^ 
continued  quietly  in  his  province. 

On  the  breaking  out  ot  the  war  between  Antony 
and  Ae  eenate  n  b.  e;  48,  Poffio  wm  strongly 
pressed  to  assist  the  latter  with  troops.  In  hie 
letters  to  Cicero,  three  of  which  have  come  down 
to  us  (ad  Fam.  x.  31 — 33),  he  expresses  great 
detatien  te  the  cause  of  the  senate,  but  aUegee 
various  reasons  why  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
comply  with  their  request.  Like  most  of  Cachar's 
other  ftiendi,  he  prebably  did  not  in  heart 
wish  success  to  the  senatorial  party,  but  at  the 
same  time  would  not  commit  hitnself  to  Antony. 
Even  when  die  hrtter  was  joined  by  Lepidus,  be 
still  hesitated  to  declare  in  their  favour  ;  but  when 
Octavian  espoused  their  side,  and  compelled  the 
eenate  in  the  amth  ef  Angvit  te  lepeef  the  sen- 

tence  of  oiitlawiy  which  had  been  pronounced 
against  them,  Pollio  at  length  joined  them  with 
mee  legions,  and  persuaded  L.  Pfanieaa  in  Oanl 
to  follow  his  example.  Octavian,  Antony,  and 
Lepidus  then  fbimed  the  triumvirate,  and  deter- 
mined who  should  be  oonsnls  for  the  next  five 
yeanb  Pollio  was  nominated  for  ac.  40,  hnt 
was  in  fetum  obliged  to  consent  to  tbe  fneo^tion 
of  his  father-in-law,  L.  Quintius. 

In  the  division  cf  the  provinces  among  the  tri- 
umvirs, Antony  received  the  Gauls  with  the 
exception  of  tlie  Narlwnese.  7'he  administmtion 
of  the  Iteupadane  Gaul  was  committed  to  Folib 
by  Antony,  and  he  had  accordingly  the  difficult 
task  of  settling  the  veterans  in  the  lands  which 
had  heeo  aas^ned  te  them  b  thb  prarfaiee.  It 
was  upon  this  occasion  tliat  he  saved  the  property 
of  the  poet  Viigtl  at  Mantua  from  coniisGataon« 
tHiem  he  took  mder  his  proteednn  ften  his  love 

of  literature.  In  the  Penisinian  war  whwh  was 
carried  on  by  Fulvia  and  L.  Antonins  against 
Octavhm  in  a.  c.  41  and  40,  Pollio,  like  the  other 
Ic^tes  of  Antony,  took  little  part,  as  he  did  not 
know  the  views  and  wishes  nf  his  commnnder, 
Octavian  compelled  him  to  resign  the  province  to 
Alftent  Verae ;  and  as  Antony,  the  triumvir,  waa 
now  expected  from  nr(>pci\  I'dllio  exerted  him- 
self to  keep  possession  of  the  bea'-coast  in  order  to 
secure  his  landing,  rinee  an  open  rapture  between 
Octavian  and  Antony  se^ni'-d  now  almost  inevi- 
table, lie  was  fortunate  in  securing  the  co-operation 
Itint  AhaufaariMi  irW  wne  ernisfaif  in  the 
■en  with  •  nwiVoii  af  rhips  which  had 
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formed  p«t  of  Uie  fleet  of  Brutat  and  Caeuiu. 
The  tltnctMMd  wai;  hoveTcr,  did  net  fanek  eat ; 
and  a  recoofliiilmi  took  pUoe  Bt  Branduiam 
between  Octariaa  and  Antony  in  b.  c  40,  at 
vhich  PoUio  acted  the  part  of  mediator.  PoUio 
aMBBMd  to  Rome  with  the  trinmTira,  andttMr  be- 
cnmc  cfinsul  with  Cn.  Dmnitins  Cilvirms,  Jiccnrdinp 
to  the  promiw  made  him  three  year*  before.  It  wa« 
daring  his  confdikipllMlTiqaaUniieitohim 
his  fourth  Eclogue. 

in  the  ibUowing  Ttti,  89,  AntonT  went  to 
Oneei^  mdl  nst  Pelfe  wMb  s      ^     ""7  ^ 

fight  apainst  the  Part'  ini.  nti  Tllyrinn  p*'f'pli%  who 
had  e^oaaed  the  side  of  Bratiu  and  CaiHat. 
PdKo  was  MHoenM  in  Ua  cspediliaB  ;  kadAsled 
the  Parthini  and  t<M)k  the  Dalmatian  town  flf  8n> 
lonae  ;  and  in  con«eqaenoe  of  hie  maxm  obtained 
the  hoDOor  of  a  trfmnph  on  Ae  2fith  of  October  in 
this  year.  He  gare  hie  ion  Atiniua  Oallus  the 
agnomen  of  Saloninns  after  the  town  which  he  had 
taJten.  It  was  during  hi*  liiyrian  campaign  that 
Viisil  addre»»ed  to  him  th»  a^Mh  ffiiligai  (aee 
ttpecially  11.  6.  7,  12). 

From  this  time  PoUio  withdrew  aluwether  from 
political  life,  and  deroted  himeelf  t»  tta  mij^ 
literature.  He  still  continned  howerer  to  exprci*'* 
hie  cmOorical  powen^  and  maintamed  hie  repo> 
liUioa  ttt  doqaanee  Ua  apaaehea  badi  fa  the 
■nate  and  the  courts  nf  justice.  Wh'-n  the  wnr 
tnke  out  between  Octarian  and  Antony,  the 
•eenarMRBQ  rvino  w  aaaawpany  nm  n  foa  eani* 
paign  ;  but  ho  d<  c!ined  on  account  of  hii  former 
fiiandehip  with  Antony,  and  Octarkn  admitted 
liM  vaSdity  of  his  annse.  He  fived  to  see  the 
supremacy  of  Augustas  folly  established,  and  (ii<-il 
at  his  Tusculan  villa,  a.  d.  4,  in  the  i-ijrhticth  year 
of  his  age,  presenrioA  to  tlie  hut  the  full  enjoyment 

of  his  health  and af  a&ida iwdtiaa,  (Yid. Max. 

Tiii.  13.  t;  4.) 

Asiuius  i'uliio  deserrcs  a  distinguished  place  in 
Aa  Mrtory  of  Roman  HlHntiire,  not  aa  vadi  on 
account  of  his  works,  as  of  the  cncnnrajomeiit 
which  be  gaTa  to  litenture.  He  was  not  only  a 
patrao  aT  ViigB,  Hanaa  (aaa  CW&  \%  and 

oth'T  preat  pot-ts  atnl  writers,  but  he  hn,«  the 
honour  of  haTing  been  the  hrst  penon  to  ^tablish 
•  poMielilRary  at  Room,  vpoB  wMdi  ha  azpandad 
thia  IBOney  he  had  obLaineJ  in  his  Illvrian  cam- 
|i%n.  (Piin.  U.  N.  viL  ;t,  xxxr.  2.)  He  also 
iatwdneed  the  pnedea  of  whidi  Martial  and  other 
later  writers  so  frequently  complain,  of  reading  all 
his  works  before  a  large  circle  of  friends  and 
critics,  in  order  to  obtain  their  judgment  and 
a|iiliioa  before  making  them  public.  (S^nec.  Com- 
imr.  \x.  Prripf.  p.  4  11.)  None  of  Pollio's  own 
wurks  have  come  down  to  us,  but  they  possessed 
aafldattt  merit  to  lead  Ua  aontemporaries  and  suo- 
cpftsnrs  to  cl:i«s  hi»  name  with  those  of  Cicero, 
Virgil  and  Sallust,  as  an  orator,  a  poet  and  an  ht^- 
tacian.    It  wm  hawafar  aa  an  anlar  that  ha 

pr,.c..««,,.,^  the  cr>-atest  reputation.  We  have  already 
•eeu  that  he  distinguished  himself  when  he  was 
aikly  twanlj^va  WUa  tpaadi  agaiMt  C  Gbta : 
Catullus  daacribaa  Ma  fe  kia  joatii  (ONmzii. 
»>as 

**  leporam 
Disertns  puer  et  fitoetaarum,** 

and  Horace  eponlcs  of  him  in  tha  flfl  MlHilgr  of 
powers  (Cbni.  ii.  1. 13)  as 


•  InMcrne  maestis  praesidiam  ilia 
Et  consalenti,  PoUio,  curiae 

and  we  hare  also  the  more  impartial  testimony  nf 
Quintilian,  the  two  Senecas  and  the  author  oi  tiie 
LHalogaa  aK  (haters  to  tha  gnatness  of  bis  or»> 
tori<  a!  powers.  Belonging  as  he  did  both  to  ibe 
Cic'Tonian  and  the  Augustan  age,  the  orationa  <A 
Poilio  partook  aMMrhat  of  the  dauadaraf  aaali 
period.  TiifV  possessed  the  fertility  of  inrentitm 
and^the  power  of  thoqght  of  the  earhcr  pebod,  hot 

eInlKirnte  rhetoric  which  l)ocan  to  cbaracteri>e  the 
style  of  the  empire.  There  waa  an  axfiesaivo  care 
besloawd  opaii  tha  eaaspaddaa,  aal  at  tteaaas 

timi^  a  fondness  f  ,r  ancient  wnrd*  and  ezp8MriHM^ 
which  often  obacuad  tiM      "'ig  of  his  spaaaba^ 

and  readers.   Henee  tha  anther  of  the  Dial^faa 

on  Orators  (c  21 )  speaks  of  him  as  durut  et 
and  Quintilian  says  (x.  L  §  113)  that  so  £sr  i»  be 
from  possessing  the  brilliant  and  pleasing  style  ol 
Cicero  ( tiHtir  rt  iuntntfUas  Cicenmis)^  that  h«*  niiL'"'  t 
appear  to  belong  to  the  age  preceding  that  oi  lue 
gjieat  orator.  Wa  may  infer  that  there  mw  a  de- 
jrrec  of  pedantry  and  an  affi-ctation  of  learning  in 
bis  speeches  ;  and  it  was  probably  the  same  deairs 
of  sflWthig  his  readily  whidi  lad  Uata  Mica 
freqiiont  qnrtations  from  Ennios,  Accios,  PscuTins, 
and  the  other  ancient  poata.  (Qointil.  L  ft.  f  11,  ix. 
4.«76.)  ThaMMtev«««rwitk«Udkha«e» 
posed  his  speeches — his  dili^entia — forms  an  c.p^^- 
cial  subject  of  pcaise  with  Qaintilian.  (Com p.  in 
general  Qaintfl.  z.  1.  f  lift,  s.  i.  §  25,  xiL  1 1 .  § 
'JH  ;  Senec  Chntrtw.  ir.  PraeC  p.  44 1,  Stuu.  \L  p. 
50  ;  Sene&  £/>.  100  ;  Auct  Dial  de  OnU.  17,  21, 
25.)  Meyer  has  collected  the  titles  of  eleren  of  his 
orationa.  {Orator.  Roman.  Fragm.  p.  491,  &.c.) 

As  an  historian  Poilio  waa  celebrated  f>r  his 
history  of  the  civil  wars  in  seventeen  books.  It 
commeaaad  «Mi  the  consulship  of  Metellus  and 
Afranius,  n.  r.  60,  in  which  year  the  fir?t  tri's  ; - 
Tirate  was  formed,  and  appears  to  have  come  duwu 

p'.ited  supremacy  o^'iliel^iman  world.    It  has 
been  erroneously  saMOsed  bv  some  modem  wziters 
Abb  ft  passage  in  natneh  {(km.       tkaft  Aii 
work  wa**  written  in  Greek.    Poilio  was  a  con- 
temporary of  tha  whole  ponod  embraced  in  his  | 
history,  and  vaa  an  ejre-wttiMwa  af  many  of  tha 
imptiruiiit  events  wliich  he  describes.    His  work 
was  thus  one  of  great  value,  and  is  cited  by  subsa 
quent  writers  in  twma  of  the  higfa^t  comatwrndar iw. 
It  appears  to  have  been  rirh  in  anecdotes  abaat 
Caesar,  but  the  judgment  which  he  panned  upon 
Cicero  appeared  to  the  elder  Seneca  unjustly  severe. 
Poilio  was  assisted  to  some  aaUBt  in  the  conp^  I 
sition  of  the  work  l>y  the  grammarian  Atteiui 
Philologua,  who  drew  up  for  his  use  certain  rules 
iMth  might  be  useful  to  him  in  writing.  (SML 
*.  f>.  'Arlmot  ;  Senec.  Shos.  vi.  vii.  ;  Hor.  C*irm.  ' 
iL  1  ;  SneL  Cae*.  6^),  IM  JIL  tfroas.  10  }  Plut. 
Omi  4f  t  Taa  ulaia.  iv.  •« t  A|ipia^  AC  & 
82  ;  Val.  Max.  viii.  13.  ext  4.)  | 

As  a  poet  PoUio  was  bMt  known  £ar  lua  ttaga 
dfaatiriMaiafpehMar  teUgk  teoBsby  Virgil  I 

and  Ilr.mce,  Int  which  pro!^-»My  did  not  possfvj 
any  great  merit,  as  they  ore  hardly  niMitioiied  by 
aavaeqnent  wiHen,  and  onlyono  firMment  of  tiMSB 

is  preserved  by  the  grammarians.  (Virg.  ICd,  iii. 
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ChsriiL  I  p.  56,  ed.  Ltnd.)  The  words  of  VixgU 
(iSUL  iu.  86),  Pollio  et  ipie  tmt  nom  cmsin,** 
fuMtilf  nfer  to  tragedies  of  a  new  kind,  namely, 
Mch  tu  were  not  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  but 
coaiained  sabjecte  entirely  new,  taken  from  Ro- 
Mmstorr.  {Wtkkm,Dt$  flWillflllii  gV^ifw, 
p.  14-21,  Sec.) 

PoUio  also  enjoyed  great  repatatioa  aa  a  critic, 
%■!  he  b  chiefly  known  b  thia  ca{MeHf  f»  Hm 
MfVBB  judgment  which  he  passed  upon  his  great  con- 
lipmeiiin  Thiu  he  pointed  out  many  mistakes 
fa  4»  ipiiiliii  «r  Om  (QdiMiLsiL  1.  $  22), 
cen«ured  the  Gmimentaries  of  Caesar  for  their 
want  of  hirtoffkal  fidelity,  and  £Mind  fimlt  with 
Mhil  to  dtmHtSim  In  ikt  «m  of  antiquated 

wnri!s  and  expressions  (Sii'  t.  rfe  III.  dnim.  10), 
a  £salt  with  which  FoUio  himealC  ia  chaiyed  by 
adMT  vrilBiiL  Ha  ii»  eHDpUMd     •  aattaiB 

Patacimhf  in  Livy  (QuintiL  i.  5.  §  56,  viii.  1. 
§  3),  respecting  which  some  remarka  an  aadt  in 
the  Ufe  of  Ury.  [VoL  II.  n.  795.] 

P«>Uio  had  a  son,  C.  AsinraiOaUus  Saloninns,  who 
is  spoken  of  elsewhere.  [Gallts,  No,  "J.]  Asinius 
Gallas  married  Vipsania,  tiie  daughter  of  Agrippa 
IBd  Pomponia,  the  former  wiih  of  Tiberius,  by 
whom  he  had  seven!  children  :  namely,  1.  Asinius 
Sakminoa.  (Tac  Anm.  ui.  75.)  2.  Asinius  Gallus. 
rOaixim.  Na  S.]  8.  AMm  Pdlio,  ipokMi  oT 
helow  [No.  2],  Asinius  Agrippa,  consul  a.  d.  26 
[Agrippa,  p>77«  a],  Aainiiia  Celer.  rCBLUul 

(Upeioi,  W  fflMi  Jm.  la.  7M . 

(The  foUowiMMS  the  most  important  authori- 

tiM  to  tha  lyhaf  PilUa,  in  wdiiitii?p  ta  those  which 

totvbendladabovat  Ckwl  AM.Ii:tti,s;tl, 

XI  .  9.  ad  A  if.  xii.  2,  38,  39,  xiil  20  ;  Appiaa, 
Ji.  a  iu  40,  45,  82,  iii.  46,  74,  97,  ir.  12,  27, 
T.  30—23,  50,  64  ;  Veil.  Pat.  il  63,  76,  86  ; 
Um  Omu  idr.  It,  xlviii.  15,  41  ;  and  among 
modem  writers,  Edchard,  Commentatio  de  C.  Asi- 
moj  imtquo  aptimorvm  Latimorum  audorum  censore, 
Jen.  1793,  and  especially  Thmrbecke,  CommetUatio 

t.  CL  Aaamm  Fouw,  gwhw  if  tha  pn- 

ceding,  ^'m  of  C.  Asinius  Gallus  Saloiiinus 
aad  of  Vipsania,  tba  daiwhtar  of  Agrippa,  was 
«wriA.iiLnwllli6AMMwV«tM.  {TmcAmm. 
iv.  1  ;  Plin.  //.  A^.  xxxiii.  I.  s.  8.)  We  learn 
from  coias,  a  ^ectman  of  which  is  annaaad, 
that  1m  waa  aba  pmoiwd  of  Aab.  Tba  «l>- 
«ina  rsprasents  Dram,  tba  md  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius  and  Gemanicas  sealed  on  a  conile  chair, 
with  the  legend  APOTSOS  KAI  FEPMANIKOS 
XAOAm  KEOI  eEOI  ♦lAAAEA^OI  ;  the  re- 
Wa  «  crown  of  oak  leares,  with  the  legend  FAin 
ASnna  nOAAmNl  ANemATO,  and  within 
ikB  mmm  mourn  MmX  tkmmmkOtr- 


cow  or  Aiauus  fqixio,  gonsui.  a*  d.  23. 


maniciis  ore  here  colled  Philadelphi,  because  they 
VM  braUmt  by  adoption  ;  and  there  was  an  ob- 
rious  reason  why  Pollio  had  t]u>f«e  coins  struck, 
inasmuch  as  Drusus  was  the  half-brother  of  I'ollio 
by  the  same  mother  Yipsania,  (Eckhel,  vol  vL 
pp.210,  211.) 

3.  Akinil'h  Pollto,  tfM  wmmander  of  a  regi- 
ment of  horse,  serving  undar  Luceius  Albinus  in 
IfMithinia,  was  sUin  in  a.  o.  69,  when  the  tro^ 
espoused  the  side  of  Vitellius.  (Tac  Hitt.  ii.  59.) 

4.  AaiNius  PoLUo  VsaftuooauL  oonsol  a.  o. 
81.  (Dion  Om.  M  96  $  FmH) 

PO'LLIO,  ASI'NIUS.  a  native  of  Tmll.^s  In 
Asia  Minor,  is  described  by  Suidas  (>.  r.  TlmAutv) 
as  a  sophttt  and  philosopher,  who  taught  at  Room 
nt  the  time  of  Pompey  the  Great,  and  succeeded 
Tinuuenes  in  his  schooL  But  as  Timagenes  tlou- 
lUMof  Cft  56  [TiMAOsmu],  we  must  place  the 
date  of  Asinius  Pollio  lalhar  later.  Judging  frm 
the  name  of  the  latter,  we  may  infer  that  he  %vns 
a  freedman  of  the  great  Asinius  Pollio.  buidoa 
ascribes  to  the  Trallian  the  following  wodn  t  !• 
An  Epitome  of  the  Atthis  of  PhilfKhoms,  respect- 
ing which  see  Puilochohus,  p.  299,b.  2.  Me- 
morabilia of  the  philosopher  Mnsonius  (RnfosX 
3.  An  Epitome  of  the  Georgics  of  Diophanea,  ta 
two  books.  4.  A  commentary  on  Aiiatotla^  woric 
onAninak  &.  OnthaCivfl WarbatwanOMMr 

and  Pompey.  The  second  of  these  works  how- 
•rar  could  not  hara  been  written  by  this  Pollio^ 
rfUBB  Bf iitonliN  Hfad  in  dw  nigB  of  Naia  *  ion# 

vritoi  a!^crilx>  it  to  Valerius  Polh'o,  who  lived  Itk 
AtM^n  of  Hadrian,  but  others  to  Claudius  Pollio, 
•  aOBlMnponry  of  tha  younger  Pliny.  The  work 
on  tha  dvil  war  batwean  Caesar  and  Pompey  may 
perhaps  hare  been  a  translation  into  Greek  of  tha 
history  of  the  great  PoUio  on  the  same  subject. 
( Vossiua,  <le  IlitU  flSpwsde,  p^  1 97,  ed.  Weatermaan  ; 
Fabric,  lidtl.  Grata*  Tol.  iii,  p.  ."jf^f),  with  the  nals 
of  Harles  ;  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  iiL  p.  550.) 

PO'LLIO,  CAE^LIUS,  was  oommander  of  the 
Roman  army  in  Armenia,  a.  u.  51, and  wasbril>ed 
by  Khadamistns  to  betny  the  cause  of  Mithridatea 
king  of  Amana,  whaai  ^  BoMMt  had  plaeti 
upon  the  thronik  Notwithstanding  hi«  corrupt 
conduct,  he  waa  ■Dowed  to  remain  in  Armenia  till 
HMtetyw  of  Nflra^n^A.ikft4,  vto  \m 
was  succeeded  by  Laolianoik  (TiMk  jism»  JdL  i4» 
45  ;  Dion  Cass.  Ui.  6.) 

POO^LIO,  GARyiaJUS,  a  Roman  equal, 
lired  in  the  timM  af  the  dictator  Sulbi,  and  waa 
celebrated  for  serersl  new  kinds  of  ornamental 
furniture,  which  he  invented  and  brought  into  use. 
(Plin.  //.  N.  ix.  11.  s.  13.  xxxiii.  11,  s^5L) 

PO'LLIO.  CLAT'  DIITS,  a  contempomry  of 
the  younger  Pliny,  who  extols  his  merits  in  one 
of  his  letters  (vii.  31).  Pliny  states  that  Pollio 
had  written  the  life  of  one  of  his  friend*:  tha 
name  is  corrupt  in  the  manuscripts ;  the  best  bm>« 
dam  aditiona  Vafa  AnaiM  Bmim  t  ImM  laaa  Md 
MusoniuR,  and  therefore  suppose  that  the  Afemo- 
cahilia  of  Musoniua,  which  Soidas  ascribes  to 
Arfaiw  FoIKo,  it  tho  mtj  w«k  aOadad  to  hf 

Pliny.  The  name  however  of  the  philosopher  was 
Musonitts  JiMfiOt  and  not  Btusut;  and  the  way 
in  wUch  ho  ia  MokaB  of  by  Pliny  would  tod  to 
theconefattiMltothowMBOlthooMnlid  phi* 

losnpher. 

PO'LLIO,  CLAU  DIUS,  a  centurion,  who  pat 
DiadumodnM  to  dMih.  (Dto  Om$,  boom, 
iO.) 
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PO'LLIO,  CLO'DIUS,  a  man  of  piMlonui 
nuik,  against  whom  NenmNitoft  FMB«  aiitillad 
Lutcio.  (Suet   /him.  ].) 

PO'LLIO,  IKJMI'TIUS,  offered  iiis  daughter 
Jar  a  Vestal  Virgin  in  lh«  vrfgB  «f  Titerios. 
(Tac  Ann.  ii.  87.) 

PO'LLIO,  L.  FUFI'DIUS,  consul  xo.  16G 
with  Q.SarffliM  PodeMi  (tamfi^Clmmti.U  ; 
FastL) 

POXLIO,  HERE'NNIUS,  a  Roman  orator, 
•Bd  •  eootemponuy  of  ^  younger  Pliny.  (Plin. 

iv.  in.) 

PO'LLIO,  JU'LIUS.  •  trihone  of  tho  nne- 
IniiflB  oohflit,  wwhtwd  I'Tmo  in  priiCHfag  Bntm* 

nicu».  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  15.) 

PO'LLIO,  Mfi'MMIUS.  £Mjuuuva,  No. 

PO'LLIO,  NArVIUS.  TNakvio^  Nou  8.] 
PO'LLIO,  ROM  r  LI  US,  a  Homui  who  at- 
tained the  age  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  years. 
When  Mkod  by  tlie  emperor  Augustas  how  he 
had  presenred  such  vigour  of  mind  and  body,  he 
replied  "  iutus  mulso,  foris  oleo."  (Plin.  //.  N. 
xrii  24. «.  58.) 

PO'LLIO.  flU'DRIUS,  the  commander  of  the 
jOMtorian  coborta  in  the  reign  of  Ciaudiua,  was 
■Uowad  •  Mat  in  dw  tnats  m  often  m  ho  Moein- 


nuiiad  tho  OBpsNr  thitber.  (Dion  Cass.  Ix.  23.) 

POtiUO,  TRBBE'LLIUS.  LTaxBXLi.iu8.] 

P01«LI0,  VALBltlUSi  Ml  Alonmlrian  phi. 
losopher,  lived  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Ha- 
drian, and  was  the  £stber  of  the  ^ulosopher 
Diodomi.  (Suidas,  «.  «.  Tim^Jm.)  [DiODonua, 
literarv.  No.  2.] 

PO'LLIO,  VE'DIUS,  a  Roman  equcs  and  a 
friend  of  AugustUii,  wiis  by  birth  a  frtTeduiau,  and 
has  obtained  a  place  in  bistoty  on  Moonnt  of  his 
riches  and  his  cruelty.  He  was  ncnistomed  to 
feed  his  lampreys  with  human  tiesh,  and  wben- 
orer  a  slave  displeased  bim,  the  unfertnnata  wretch 
wan  fortliwitli  throwTt  into  the  pond  as  food  for 
the  h»b.  On  one  occasion  Augustus  was  supping 
with  him,  when  •  ehno  had  tht  wiefiwimo  to 
break  a  crystal  c'lliU't,  and  his  master  imme- 
diately ordered  bim  to  be  thrown  to  the  fishes. 
Tho  «•?•  IbU  tt  tilO  feet  of  AngnstiiH,  praying  for 
roercy  5  tho  emperor  interceded  wiih  his  nia-ter 
on  his  behalf^  but  when  be  could  not  prevail  upon 
Pollio  to  pardon  him,  ho  dismiMod  the  ebve  of  his 
own  accord,  and  commanded  all  PoUio's  crystal 
goblet*  to  be  broken  and  the  fi«h'pond  to  be  tilled 
up.  Poliio  died  It.  c.  15,  leaving  a  large  part  of 
his  property  to  Augustus.  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  23  ; 
Senec.  de  fm,  iii.  40,  de  Clem.  i.  18  ;  Plin.  H.  X. 
ix.  23.  s.  li'J,  j'6.  8.  7U  ;  Tac  Ann.  L  10,  xii.  60.) 
This  PoUio  appeals  to  bo  the  same  ^  one 
against  whom  Augustoo  wsoto  fnefMiiiint  waes. 
(Macrob.  Sat,  ii.  4.) 

KKLLIO,  YBSPA'SIUa,  a  natito  of  Nnnia, 
was  thrice  tribune  of  the  soldiers  and  likewise 
praefect  of  the  camn.  llis  son  obtaiaod  the  dig- 
nity of  pcMtMs,  MM  Ua  iH^i^hler  Voipaeia  PoUa 
hecame  tho  mother  of  ^  «mpM«r  Ymgmim. 
(Soet  Few.  1.) 

PO'LLIO,  VITRA'SIUflw   1.  The  poHfaelm 

or  gOTOmor  of  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  TUMdns, 
M  A.l>.  32.  (Dion  C:ass.  Iviii.  19.) 

3.  Probably  the  son  of  the  preceding,  was  the 
procurator  of  the  emperor  In  E^ypt  in  tho  nfgn  of 
Claudius.  (Plin.  //.  A',  xxxvi.  7.  «.  11.) 

3.  The  kgatos  Lugdunensis,  in  the  reign  of  the 
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emperor  Hadnan,  nay  have  been  a  aon  of  NeiS 
and  a  gmndaott  of  Na.  1.  (]Ng;S7.  tik  L  a.  1&. 

•4.  Lived  in  the  rei|,'n  uf  M.  Aurelius,  and  was 
consul  tha  aaeend  time  in  a.  n*  J70  with  M.  lb* 
vius  Aper.  The  year  of  hi-*  first  consulship  is  not 
riicorded.  (Lamprid.  Coimnod.  2  ;  Fasti.)  The  Se- 
natuaconsnltum  VUnuknumi,  of  whidi  mention  il 
made  in  the  Digest  (40.  tit.  5,  8.30.  §6),  was 
probably  passed  duimE  one  of  the  oonsuUhipt  of 
Vitiaeivs  PoOioi.  TUa  PoDSo  wae  perhaps  tk 
great-grandson  of  No.  1.  The  Vitrasia  Faustina 
sl^  by  Conunodoa  was  pcobab^  his  dai^rsTi 
(LampndL  OiwaiedL  4.) 

POLLIS  (n<{\X«j),  is  first  mentioned  in  ac. 
390  as  iwioroktvs,  or  second  in  command  of  tho 
Laoodnammuan  fleet  (Xen.  HtU,  iv.  8.  §  11).  In 
B.C.  376  he  was  appointed  ttawrchus  or  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  a  Lacedaemonian  Beet  of  sixty 
ship*  iu  order  to  cut  off  from  Athens  her  suppiies 
of  coou  His  want  of  success  and  defeat  by  Cho' 
brias  are  related  in  the  life  of  the  latter  [Vol.  I. 
p.  (irti,  a.j  (Xen.  JJiM.  v.  4.  60,  61  ;  Diod. 
xr.  34  ;  Polyaen.  iii.  11.  ^  17.)  Iu  several  MSS. 
of  the  above-mentioned  aiithor»,  his  name  is  wnUM 
noXis,  but  ILiWis  is  the  preferable  fonn. 

P0LLI8,  an  anhltael,  who  wrola  on  tto  rake 
of  the  orders  of  architecture,  pnueepUt  tymm  'r  j- 
nm,   (Vitruv.  vii.  praei.  S  14.)  fP.  b.J 

POIXUTIA,  alun  br  NeM  iviiii  har  hOm 
L.  Vetus.  (Tac.  Ann.  xvL  10,  IL) 

POLLUX.  [Dioocimj.] 

POLLUX,  JUOITIS  CledAset  IfaAatctf  init),  of 
Naucratis  in  Egypt,  was  a  Greek  sophist  aad 
grammarian.    He  received  instruction  in  critidam 
from  his  father,  and  afterwards  went  to  Atbeui, 
where  he  studied  rhetoric  imder  the  sophiit 
Adrian.    He  opened  n  private  school  at  Athens 
where  he  gave  instruction  in  granunur  and  rhetoni, 
and  was  subsequently  appointed  by  the  emperor 
Commodus  to  the  chair  of  rhetoric  at  Athens.  He 
died  during  the  reign  of  Commodus  at  the  age  of 
fifty-eight,  lea^  a  yonng  sen  boUnd  Uok  Ws 
may  therefore  a^sicni  a.  d.  183  as  the  year  in  whiek 
he  flourished.  (Suidas,s.«.  Ilo\wfici^«n|f  ;  PhikMb 
J  V/.  Sopk  ii.  1 2.)  PUhMtntM  pmlMo  his  oridml 
skill,  but  speaks  unfarounilily  of  his  rhetorical 
powers,  and  implies  that  i»e  gained  his  pcofessor^ 
dmir  tnm  Coonnedao  afanply  by  Ua  adHaeei 
voice.  He  seems  to  have  been  attacked  by  many  of 
his  contemporaries  on  account  of  the  inferior  chorM* 
ter  of  his  oratory,  and  especially  by  Lucian  in  Ul 
yirripmr  SiSdaictiKotf  as  waa  euppoaad  ^  the  sa* 
cients  and  has  Ix-en  maintained  by  many  modfrn 
writers  (see  especially  C.  F.  lianke,  Cumiiunt.  de 
PoUuce  el  Ludano,  Qoaflintelg,  lIKil),  thoe|h 
Ilernstorhuis,  from  the  natural  partiality  of  Wi 
editor  for  his  author,  stoutly  denies  thu  suppositioo, 
and  beliefoa  dial  Lncian  intended  to  ariins 
a  certain  Dioscoridos.    It  has  also  been  corjff- 
tared  that  Lucian  attacks  PoUuz  ialuM  Lejnpliaiief, 
and  ttat  ho  alhidoe  to  Mm  widi  oonlompt  in  s 
pawage  of  the  I),  S.i!tatumf  (c.  33,  p.  28",  f^- 
Beits).  Athenodorus,  who  taught  at  Athens  st 
the  eamo  time  as  PoUox,  was  likewise  ono  ef 
detractors.    (Philostr.  ViL  &pi  ii.  14.)  We 
know  nothing  more  of  the  life  of  Pollux,  except 
that  he  was  ue  teodier  of  the  sophist  Antipsttf, 
who  taught  in  tbs  reign  of  — ^  OeWofc 
(PhiloHtr.  /UL  ii.  24.) 

Poilux  was  the  author  of  sevend  wods^of  ffkii^ 
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Saigas  has  prewnred  the  titlea  of  the  followinpf. 
I .  'OpottoffTtK^p  tv  $ii)dois  i\  an  Onomasticon  in 
ten  books.  2.  AiaA«(ait  IfOt  AoAtoi,  Dissertation s. 
3.  M*\*Tai,  Declamations.  4,  Ejt  KouoSov  Kal- 
cropa  i-rtBoAdfuoSy  an  oration  on  the  marriage  of  the 
C^^W  Commodnt.  5.  Pw^oZK^tA^os,  a  panegyric 
on  Rome.  6.  JoAtj^  jctt)?  ij  dydy  fiov<TiK6t,  aTrum- 
peter,  or  a  mmical  contest.  7.  Kard  Swk^tovt, 
s  i^Mdk  fl^ifaut  flocnrtiii  8L  KMvdl  StMRffoff 
aganut  the  Sinopiana.  9.  TTarf  \\7fM0r,  a  sp«'ech 
diilifcied  before  the  aaaembkd  Qreekc  10.  'Ap- 
tuMtfKitt^  M  sposdi  fldidtwMi  to  thv  AimdiBM  or  in 
jHatM  of  the  .\rcadians. 

All  theao  works  have  perished  with  the  ezcep- 
tian  of  fhemeuKem,  which  haa  come  down  to 
m.  The  latter  is  divided  into  ten  books,  each  of 
■which  contains  a  short  dedication  to  the  Canar 
Commodus,  and  the  work  was  therefore  published 
before D.  177,  since  Conimodn btMOM  Augustus 
in  that  year.  Each  book  forms  a  septnto  treatise 
by  itself,  containing  the  most  important  words 
rehiting  to  certain  subjecta,  with  short  exphmations 
of  the  meanings  of  the  words,  which  are  froquentlj' 
iilastrated  by  quotations  from  the  ancient  writers. 
TIm  alphMbtWM  arrangement  Is  not  ndflptBd«  bnt 
thf  wnrds  arr  given  nccordinff  to  the  subjects 
treated  of  in  each  book.  The  object  of  the  work 
was  to  pmnnt  yaulhi  with  a  Mm  of  itmikooM) 

fioto  which  they  cnuld  borrow  all  the  words  of 
^rlikb  tbej  had  need,  and  could  at  the  lame  time 
knm  tiioir  nMgo  in  tiio  beet  writen.  The  con- 
tents of  each  book  will  give  the  best  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  work.  1.  The  first  treats  of  the 
gods  and  tlieir  worship,  of  kings  of  s{>ecd  and 
idowneaa,  of  djeingtOf  oomerce  and  manufactures, 
of  fertility  and  the  contrary,  of  time  and  the  divi- 
uons  of  the  year,  of  houses,  of  ships,  of  war,  of 
hfluea,  of  agllBalture,  of  the  parts  of  the  plough 
and  the  wair^jnn,  and  of  bees.  2.  The  second  tn'ats 
of  man,  hi*  eye,  the  ports  of  his  body  and  the  like. 
1.0f  wlatiflBo,of  pelMdrtlitNOf  ftfaBfe,of  tbo 

lore  of  countf)',  of  Inve,  of  the  relation  between 
masten  and  alares,  of  money,  of  travelling,  and 
MMfWi  odMP  Hitijwtii    4.  Of  ilw  ifariotts 

taMcho!^  nf  kntiwletli,'!:-  and  soit-nco.  o.  Of  huiit- 
iof,  animals,  ^  ti.  Of  meals,  the  name*  of 
Crimea,  fte.  7.  Oftbodiflhrenttiiides,fte.  8.  Of 
the  courts,  th(>  administrotion  of  justice,  &c.  9. 
Of  towns,  buiidines,  coins,  games,  &c  10.  Of 
Prions  vessels,  &c  In  consequence  of  the  loss  of 
the  great  number  of  lexicographical  works  from 
which  Pollux  compiled  his  Onnmasticnn.  this  book 
has  become  one  of  the  greatest  value  lor  acquiring 
•  kaowlodgo  of  Greek  antiqaity,  and  oaqdiba 
MBjr  subject*  which  art?  known  to  ii<j  from  no 
•ifaor  source.  It  has  alio  preserved  many  £rag- 
tonto  of  loit  writen,  mA  Ao  gnat  mnber  of 
authors  quoted  in  the  work  may  be  seen  by  a 
gtanee  at  the  long  list  given  in  Falvidua.  (BM, 
OfwtA  ToL  tI.  p«  145,  Ae.) 

The  fir>t  thn  o  editions  of  the  Onomasticon  con- 
tiin  simply  the  Greek  text,  without  a  Latin 
tianriifinn  and  w(th  numerous  errors :  they  are 
fcy  Aldus,  Venice,  1602,  foL,  by  B.  Junta,  Flo- 
nence,  1520,  fol.,  by  S.  Grynaeus,  Basel,  1536,  4to. 
The  first  Greek  and  Latin  edition  was  by  Wolf- 
gng  Seber,  ftaaklbH,  1608,  4to.,  with  the  text 
corrected  from  manuscripts  ;  the  Latin  translation 
given  in  this  edition  had  been  previously  published 
by  Walth«  aft  Baael,  1541,  8vo.  The  next  edi- 
tMietito^TabaUeoat  InCMnd  Latin 


by  .T,  TT.  Lederlin  and  Tib.  Hemstershnis,  Am- 
sturduni,  1700,  fol.  ;  it  contains  copious  notes  by 
Goth.  Jungermann,  Joach.  Kiihn,  and  the  two 
editors.  This  was  followed  by  the  edition  of  W. 
Dindorf,  Leipzig,  1 B24,  5  vols.  8ro.,  containing 
the  works  of  the  previous  commentaton.  Tho 
last  edition  is  by  Imm.  Bekker,  BodiOy  1840» 
which  givee  only  the  Greek  text. 

(VtMt,  BSU,  Onm.  toL  p.  141  {  Voirfiii^ 
De  Hist.  Grarn'-;  p.  278,  ed.  Westermann  ;  Hcn- 
sterhuia,  PratJaUo  ad  FoUuoem ;  C.  F.  Ranko, 
CboMMHMfe  4§  PaOmt  ti  Zmeiam,  Quedlinburg, 
1831  ;  Grafenhan,  Geschiehte  der  Klassichen  Phi- 
lolosfiet  vol  iiL  p.  166,  &c^  Bonn,  1846  ;  Clinton, 
Fcati  Itomani,  sub  ann.  176,  183.) 

POLLUX.  JU'LIU8,a  Byzantine  writer,  ii 
the  author  of  a  chronicon,  which  treats  at  some 
length  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  is  therefore 
entitled  'Ivropia  ^vaucH.  Like  most  other  By- 
zantine histories,  it  is  an  universal  history,  bfgin- 
ning  with  the  creation  of  the  world  and  coming 
down  to  the  time  of  the  writer.  The  two  manu- 
scripts from  which  this  work  is  published  end  with 
the  reign  of  Vahsna,  but  the  Paris  manuscript  ia 
nid  to  omwdown  00  loiraotbodfladi  of  RoBumiu, 
A.  D.  963,  and  nUn  to  contiin  what  is  wanting  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  anonymous  cratinuation  of 
OoBitanliMi  Piotphy  rugoui  Uii.  The  wliolo  work 
is  made  up  of  oitracts  from  Simeon  Logotlieta, 
Theophanea,  and  the  continuation  of  Conatantinus, 
and  relates  chiefly  eodedaattcal  events.  It  wao 
first  published  fimn  a  manuM:ript  at  Milan  by  J.  BL 
Bianconi,  under  the  title  of  Anonymi  Scriptaria 
Historia  Sacra,  Bononiae,  1779,  fo.  Ign.  Hardt 
found  the  work  in  a  more  perfect  state,  and  with 
the  name  of  the  author  prefixed  to  it  in  a  manu- 
script at  Munich,  and,  believing  that  it  had  not 
yot  Men  printed,  publiahed  it  at  Munich,  1792| 
8vo.,  under  the  title  of  Jiih'i  Pdlucis  Historia 
Fhfnoa,  nunc  primum  Gr.  et  Lai,  ed.  ^c.  (Fabric. 
JBUt  Gnuo,  ^oL  144 ;  Vonhn,  0$  Skit 
Gnucis,  p.  278,  od«  West  ermann  ;  Scholl, 
tokiekle  der  GritAUkm  LUteratur,  vol  iiL  p.  267.) 

P0LXJ8  (lUkw).  1.  A  iopUst  and  vhotoii- 
cian,aailtire  of  Agrigentum.  lie  WM  sdiicipleof 
Ooig^  f  or,accordiog  to  other  aothoritiei,of  Lkym- 
nhti,  SdioL  ad  Plat,  Pkaedr.  p.  812),  and  wrote 
a  woric  on  rhetoric,  called  by  Suidas  T^x'^^  w  olw 
a  genealogy  of  the  Greeks  and  barbarians  who 
were  engaged  in  the  Trojan  war,  with  an  account 
of  their  several  fates  ;  a  catalogue  of  the  ships,  and 
a  wtirk  riff'l  A*^far'.  He  is  introduced  by  Plato 
as  an  interlocutor  in  the  Gorgias.  ( Suidas,  «.  v. ; 
Philostr.  VU.  Sophist.  I  IS,  with  the  note  of  Oloa* 
riu9  ;  Fabric.  Bibl.  Grace,  vol.  ii.  p.  801.) 

2.  A  Pythagorean,  a  native  of  Lucania.  A 
fragnMBt  Unm  a  worii  Mn  on  Jutite  ia  pre- 
served by  Stobaeus.    (S'rm.  9.) 

3.  A  celebrated  ttagic  actor,  the  Mm  of  Charidea 
of  8uiiIbui,  and  a  diadlplo  of  Archlaa  of  Tfcurit.  It 
is  related  of  him  that  at  tlic  ajje  of  70,  shortlv  bc- 
fbre  his  death,  he  acted  in  eight  tragediea  on  four 
ineeeaaive  days.  (Plat.  JDml  pu869.  An  feni  ger. 
sit  liesp.  3.  p.  785,  b  |  Loein.  Necyom.  vol.  i.  p. 
479,  ed.  HemsO  [CRM.] 

POLYAENUS  (IIoAtfaii«s),hittoffkoL  1.  Ono 
of  the  leading  OMB  al  SymoM,  3,0, 314.  (Ut. 
xxiv.  22.) 

2.  Of  Cyparissus  wns  in  the  company  of  Philo- 
pocmen,  when  the  hitter  kiOad  llMMBidM  fal  W,ik 
207.  (Po^b.xi  18.18.) 
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3.  Ad  Achaean,  belonged  to  lb«  ptrty  of 
Arcbon,  Polybius,  and  the  Bioninodente  patriots, 
vlio  thought  thut  the  Achaean*  ought  not  to  op- 
pose the  Roman*  in  their  war  agyaH  Panniii 
B.C.  171.  (Polyb.  xxTiiL  6.  §  9.) 

4.  CLAtTMM  POLYABNUS,  pr.  !  ahly  a  freed- 
man  of  the  emppror  ClaiuHus,  iKHjueuihed  a  house 
to  this  emperor  at  Prusa.  (Pliu.  Ep.  x.  23. 
•.76.) 

.*.  r^egatus  of  Bithrnia  in  the  tint  flf  llw 
jouoger  Pliny.  (Piin.  £p,  vii.  6.  §  6.) 

POLTAmVUS  (Utkkmm),  litenir.    1.  Of 
Am  KNs,  an  historical  villir,  mMitinml  bj  Bm»> 
„  iCkriM.  i.  p.  3ft.) 

3.  Of  LAMM*eii%  Ae  MB  of  Athaoodorat,  a 

mathematician  md  •  friend  of  Epicurus,  adopted 
the  philosophical  syatem  of  his  friend,  and,  altluN^h 
Iw  had  previously  acquired  great  repatBtioB  m  « 
mathematician,  he  now  maintained  with  Epicurus 
the  worthletsness  of  gcometr)'.  (Cic  de  Fin,  L  6, 
Aoad.  ii.  33  ;  Diog.  LaerU  x.  24,  ii.  105,  with 
the  Bate  of  Menagias. )  It  has  been  supposed  dmt 
it  was  against  this  PolyaenQs  that  the  treatise  was 
written,  a  fia^jiiK-nt  of  which  has  been  disooverfd 
at  Uercolaneum  under  the  title  of  Aiui^plov  rpos 
rdf  lloKvalvov  dvoplas.  (SchoU,  OmMtklt  dm 
OriteL  IMeratur^  voL  ii.  p.  209.) 
8.  JoLius  PoLYAKNira,  the  anther  of  fear 

Mfgnms  in  tlu-  (ireck  Anthnlojry  (ix.  1,  7,  H,  9, 
tnuidttitx),  in  one  of  which  be  is  called  Polyaeuus 
of  Mit,  nd  ta  the  ete  HiM  liUai  Ptt^MDUL 
He  must  be  the  same  as  Polyaenua  of  Snrdis, 
the  eophist,  tnoken  of  by  Soidoi,  who  say*  (a. «. 
JUJ$um\  ttit  ho  lifodiatho  timeof  the  inl 
Cumct,  Cains,  that  is,  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caeiar, 
and  wrote  ijyoi  ImainKol  Koi  Surfir  ^et  <rvin»- 
yofitikf  dyoTWwfcrwf,  aud  Optii^w  TSapiutoS 
fit^Ala  y.    The  ktter  work  pnhab^  referred  to 

the  TieloriM  vm  the  PaithioM  fAod  kf  V«a- 
tidiw 

4.  The  Mackdonian,  Hkt  aathir  of  the  work 

Oa  Stratneeins  in  war  (2T^iaT7r>->fuoTa),  whicli  is 
■dll  extant,  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
oaataiy  of  the  Chriathai  oenb   Soidas  (c  e.)  calls 

him  a  rhetorician,  and  we  lean)  from  Pulyacinis 
himself  that  he  was  accustomed  to  plead  causes 
hefon  <ho  omMm;  (PmoU  Uh.  il.  and  Wk,^,) 
He  dedicated  his  work  to  M.  Aurelius  and  Verus, 
while  they  were  raigaged  in  the  Parthian  war, 
iboot  A.  B.  l<a,  al  whteh 


lhao,  he  Mjra,  ho 

ton  old  to  accompany  them  in  thf-ir  i  uii].aiu'iis. 
(Praef.  lib.  L)  Thia  work  is  divided  into  eight 
hooka,  of  which  the  fint  tix  contafai  an  aseeant 
of  the  stratagems  of  the  most  celebrated  Greek 
gencnds,  the  seventh  of  those  of  barbarous  or 
foreign  people,  and  the  eighth  of  the  Romans,  and 
fllaotthMis  women.  Parts,  however,  of  the  sixth 
and  seventh  ho<>k»  are  lost,  ro  that  of  the  f)00 
atratagema  whicli  Polyaenus  described,  only  ti'Sd 
have  come  down  to  us.  The  work  ii  mitten 
in  a  clear  and  j»!ea8ing  style,  though  somewhat 
tinged  with  the  artificial  rhetoric  of  the  age.  It 
coalaiae  a  vail  Bamber  of  anecdotea  respeett^f 
many  nf  the  most  celebrated  men  in  antiquity,  and 
haa  preserved  manv  historical  £icta  of  which  we 
rimdd  otherwiio  hioa  hmn  fpunail ;  hat  fto 

Taloe  a*  an  luNtorical  authority  is  wry  much  dimi- 
aiahed  by  the  little  judgment  which  the  anther 
oridently  paiMeseii,  and  by  onr  ignonuMO  of  Ao 
Ooarces  from  which  he  took  his  Btatement*.  There 

ia  as  f^■^^«^r»^  of  thio  woik  ia  a  Uioak  aiaBiir  j 
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script  in  the  king's  library  at  Paria,  containing 
only  fifty'fire  diapters,  hat  which  eenae  to  ehi- 
cidate  and  expUin  many  paaaaggs  id  the  original. 

Polyaenus  also  wrote  several  other  irarks,  all 
of  which  have  perished.  Suidas  has  pioaervcd  the 
titles  of  tvo^  •vMraad  TMBTMdM^  y  t 
and  Stobaeus  makes  a  qaolation  from  a  work  nf 
Polyaenus,  'Tir«^  rou  KOiPtd  rwf  MoiccSafwv 
{FlorUeg.  xlitL  (or  xli.)  §  53),  and  from  anoth« 
entitled 'Tirip  tou  1vvff>pinv  {fhvl.  %  \  \\  Poly- 
aenua  likewise  mentions  his  ^^'^^^^^^^1^^^^^^ 

of  M.  Anrelius  and  L.  Verus  (Prae£  lib.  tL). 

Polyaenna  waa  fint  printed  in  a  Latia 
htien,  eaeealed  bjr  Jaatat  Valtaiai,  at 

l.VJf),  ?]vo.  The  fir*;t  editim  of  the  Greek  text 
waa  published  by  Caaauboa,  Lf  on,  1609,  12aeL  ; 
the  Best  by  PloBBtatiao  MaaaeiriBi.  Leydeo,  1699, 

8vo. ;  the  third  by  Samuel  Mnrsinna,  Berlin, 
1756,  12mo.  ;  and  the  hut  by  Corny,  Paris,  1809, 
Bvo.  The  work  has  been  translated  into  English 
byR.  Shepherd,  London,  1793,  4to. ;  into  Oer- 
nmn  by  S^-ybold,  Frankfort.  2  v(d».  Bvo.  1793  and 
17:'4,  and  by  liluuif,  Stuttgart,  1834,  16mo.  (Fa- 
bric. BM,  Graec.  voL  v.  p.  S91,  &c.  ;  SchulU 
Geschichte  drr  (irirch.  Liil>  ntlur,  vol.  ii.  p.  716; 
Kronbiegel,  IM  LHcUohu  i*<djfaat«at  V'irtmlihm 
FUm,  liprfae,  1770 ;  DfeyiiB,<3hMHi' 
lemimu!'.  vol.  i.  p. 

&  Of  Sardia.    l&ee  No.  3.J 

P(»iTANTim  (ntkMnt),  • 

who  coraraandod  a  Pelnponnesian  fleet,  with  which 
he  fought  an  indecisive  battle  againat  the  Athenian 
tool  aador  Di^Ulw  in  tho  galTorOetfath  la  Bl  & 

413.  (Thuc.  vit.  34.)  He  is  again  mentioned  in 
&  c  395,  as  one  of  the  leading  men  in  Coriathf 
who  rNxived  money  firom  Timoctatee  the  Rhodiaa, 
whom  the  satrap  Tithraostes  sent  into  Greece  in 
order  to  bribe  the  chief  men  in  the  diiTerrnt  Gnvk 
states  to  make  war  upon  Sf^rta,  and  ilms  neoeiMki- 
tate  the  rt^cal  of  Agfsilaus  from  hia  victoriooa 
career  ia  Am  (Xoa.       iii.  6.  g  1  i  Phu.  ML  «. 

§H). 

POLYARATUS  (lloKv^atX  a  Rhoihii» 

one  of  the  leaders  of  the  party  in  that  state  favour- 
able to  Perseua,  during  the  second  Maccdoutaa  War. 
AoetdlBg  to  Poiybiao  ho  wao  anauiof  aa  oolaa- 
tatious  and  extravagant  character,  and  had.  in  con* 
sequence,  become  loaded  with  debta,  which  ha 
hoped  to  pay  off  by  the  king*!  aniitoaeoL  At  ikm 
coiniiii  iicement  of  the  war  (H.  c.  171)  he  united 
with  Deinon  in  endeavouring,  though  unaaooese 
fully,  to  induce  die  Rhediana  to  leiaoe  the  ao> 
sistance  of  their  ships  to  the  Roman  praetor  C. 
Lucretius ;  but  shortly  afterwards  he  supported 
with  success  the  proposition  made  to  allow  I*«rseue 
to  ransom  the  Macedonian  captives  who  had  fallea 
into  the  hands  of  t!ii>  lihmlian';  (Polyb.  xxvii.  6, 
11).  He  coutiiuitd  thruugiiout  the  war  to  main- 
tain an  active  correspoadOBee  vrith  Perseao ;  floA 
in  the  third  year  of  the  contest  (b.  c.  169),  mattcra 
having  apparently  taken  a  turn  more  favourable  to 
the  kug,  the  Rhediana  were  iadoeed,  hy  hie  eftita 
and  those  of  TVinon,  tn  give  a  favourahlo  audience 
to  the  ambassadors  of  Peneaa  and  UentulJ^  and  to 
interpoeo  their  isAMMe  at  Reno  to  fpal  aa  oad  to 
th(>  war  (Liv.  xHv.  23,  *29).  But  this  step  gave 
neat  offence  to  the  Romans,  and  after  the  deiiat  of 
Phosus,  PoIyoBrtao  lanteBed  to  ptovlAo  ftf  hia 
safety  by  flight.  He  took  refuge  at  the  court  of 
Ptokny,  kt^K  of  tff^  hot 
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licm.'uided  br  the  Roman  legate  PopiUitu,  the  king, 
Ib  order  to  crade  con:pliiuice,  Kent  him  Aimy 
mcntkj  to  Rhodes.  Pulyaratu^  however,  made 
Ut  escape  on  the  rorage,  and  took  refuge,  tint  at 
rtawlii.  and  afterwardt  at  Gftfm,  but  the  inhabit- 
ants of  \yf>th  thev?  cities  were  unwillini;  to  incur 
the  mmitj  of  the  Kcnnaa  aeoate,  by  affording  him 
pwteetiea,  wm  tMnrtalf  eeaverrwl  to 

Rhodes,  from  whence  he  was  sent  a  prisoner  to 
Bone.   fPolyk  xzijt.  1 1,  zzx.  9.)      ££. U. aj 

POLTABCHUa  rPouoiAiiannL] 

FOLTABCHUS  (Uu\tiapxot\  a  Greek  phy- 
aidaa,  who  is  mentioned  by  Celnu  {D*  MmL 
18.  §  8,  Tiii.  9.  §  1,  pp.  86,  177),  «lidaNiil,«lMi»> 
fore,  hare  li»ed  in  or  before  the  first  century  after 
ChrisL  He  appears  to  have  written  a  pbarmar 
ceutical  wwk,  as  some  of  bis  prescriptions  are 
•Bffwal  lham  ^aotad  by  Galea  {D»  Compo$.  Afedi- 
tarn.  ffc.  J.fc.  viii.  5,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  184,  lfi<j, 
Comjms.  Mtdicam.  sec.  Gen.  vii.  7,  vol.  xiii.  p. 
Ml),  Aetius  (ii.  4.  57,  iii.  1.  34,  iii.  2.  1 4,  pp.  4  lo, 
481,  530),  Marcellus  (  Aj  Medicam.  c.  20,  p.  339), 
and  Paulas  Aegineta  ilM  Be  Med.  iii.  68,  70,  74, 
^  18»  pp.  488,  4tr,  489,  684)  |  bot  of  his 
writinjys  only  these  extracts  r*^main.     f  W.  A.  G.] 

POLYBFADES  (neAu«ia3i)i),  a  I^csdaemo- 
wMBi  ipsMm,  saceeeoeo  Ageetpene  n  VMesMmwi 
of  the  army  against  Olynthiis,  and  compelled  the 
city  to  sanender  in  &  &  379.  (Xcn.  UdU  S. 
fS  90,98;  Died.  XT.  SS.) 

POLY'BIUS  (noAi5e<oj),hittoriad.  1.  Of  Me- 
galopoBs,  fboght  under  Philopoemoi  at  the  battle  of 
jfantiBeai  agaiiiat  Maduotiaas,  tyrant  of  laceihn 
mon,  &  c.  207.  (Polyb.  zL  15.  §  5.)  It  haa  been 
ttsoally  supposed  that  this  Polybius  was  a  relation 
of  the  bisutrian,  probably  either  bis  uncle  or  grand- 
fatbsr  ;  tet  tUa  ia  oppoeed  to  the  stataoMBt  of  the 
historian  himi»r1f  hi  nne  of  the  Vatic:in  fragments 
(p.  448,  ed.  ^lui),  "  tiiat  no  one, as  iaras  be  knew, 
had  borne  the  same  name  as  hia»  ap  to  Ut  tim.** 
Now  though  Polybias,  when  he  wrote  the  passage 
quoted  abore,  might  possibly  have  foigotteo  bis 
wmamku  m\%  lhMht«tthttallkrflfatipato,atai 
ho  certainly  would  not  have  i  stapad  \i  i  memory  if 
any  one  tA  his  fiunily  had  bona  tkb  name.  It  is, 
liiiiiaiw.  iiiw  hiinaliiMii  iImI  ha  AiiiiM  haiii  fa 

gotten  this  n.-imesake,  especLilly  sinc«'  he  was  a 
BMive  of  MMalopolis,  and  we  therefiore  think  that 
tka  aai^aelni  of  UHht  fa  Ua  fldMai  «r  lha  Vail. 

MB  Fragments  is  correct,  that  the  true  reading  i:i 
sL  15,  is  UoXii^  and  not  UoKvtitif.  (Comp. 
nirisrall.  Hid.  o/Grtaee^  ToLviiL  p.  27S,  note  2.) 

2.  A  freedman  of  the  efliperar  Angustus,  read 
in  the  eenate  the  will  of  the  emperor  af  ter  his  de- 
cease. (Dion  Cass.  Ivi.  32  ;  Suet.  Aug.  lOl.) 

3.  A  freedman  of  the  MpMW  GhaikB*  ao 
hitjhly  favoured  hy  this  emperor  that  he  was 
allowed  to  walk  betwoea  the  two  consols.  He 
^Ma  the  companion  of  the  studies  of  Oandiiu ;  and 
on  the  death  of  his  brother  Seneca  addressed  tn 
him  a  Comtolatta,  iu  which  he  bestows  the  highest 

ptit  to  death  through  the  intrigues  of  MessaUoii 
althoogh  he  had  beenoneof  harpanunoBrs.  (Otan 
Cbaai  faL  SS,  81 ;  8wt  Ctamd.  98.) 

POLY'BIUS  (noAuffioO,  literary.  1.  The  his- 
torian, was  the  son  of  Lycortas,  and  a  native  of  Me- 
galopolia,*  cHy  in  Arcadia.  Tbe  jHCt  in  which  he 
«aa  aeai ia nncertain.  Soidaa  {s.  r.)  places  his  birth 
in  the  Ti-\zf\  of  Ptnleray  Euergetew,  who  died  in  n.  c. 
222.  i  t  u  ccrtaui,  howeTer»  that  Pdy  bios  could  not 
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have  been  bom  so  early  as  that  year ;  for  he  tells 
na  bhnaelf  (xxv.  7)  that  he  was  appointed  am- 
bossador  to  E^yP^  almg  with  his  father  and  the 
younger  Aratus  iu  u. c.  lUl,  at  whicii  time  be  had 
not  yet  attained  the  legal  afa,  whieh  he  hiaaalf 
tells  us  (xxix.  9),  was  thirty  among  the  Achaeans. 
But  if  ha  was  born,  according  to  buidas,  before  the 
daaA  of  Ptataay  Bnergetea,  he  muat  then  have 
been  forty  yeans  of  age.  In  addition  to  which,  if 
any  other  proof  were  needed,  it  ia  impossible  to 
ba&aw  tlM«  W  eodd  baw  taluB  Oa  aatiTe  put  in 
public  affairs  which  he  did  after  the  fall  of  Corintb 
in  B.  c.  146,  if  he  was  bom  so  early  aa  Suidaa 
allege*.  We  OMqr  thewftta,  witbeat  maeb  inpio- 
babUity,  suppose  with  Ca&aubon  that  he  was  bom 
about  B.  c.  204,  since  he  would  in  that  case  have 
been  about  twenty-five  at  the  time  of  his  appoint 
ment  to  the  Egyptian  embassy. 

Lycortas,  the  father  of  Polyliins,  wns  one  of  the 
most  distijiguibht'd  uieu  uf  the  Achaean  league  ; 
and  his  son  therefore  received  the  advantages  of 
his  training  in  political  knowh  dc*-  and  the  military 
art.  He  must  also  have  reaped  great  benefit  from 
his  intercourse  with  Philopoemen,  who  was  a  friend 
of  his  father's,  and  on  whose  death,  in  B.  c.  182, 
Lycortas  was  appointed  general  of  the  leunie.  At 
lha  ftnenl  ef  FUbaMBMi  in  tUa  yaar  Falybina 
carried  the  urn  in  which  his  ashes  v.-ere  deposited. 
(PlttL  J^kilpotm.  21,  Au  $au  gerunda  tU  remmU, 
p.  798,  A&)  In  tM  ftOewing  year,  as  w*  bafa 
already  wen,  Polybius  w.is  appointed  one  of  the 
ambaaaadeca  to  ^rpt,  but  he  did  not  leave  Greece, 
aa  lha  intention  of  aendhig  an  oaibMiy  vat  aban- 
doned. From  this  time  he  probably  began  to  taka 
part  in  public  aifiurs,  and  he  appears  to  have  soon 
obtained  great  influence  among  hu  oonntcymen. 
When  tbe  war  broke  out  between  theRaaMMBaad 
Penseus  king  of  Macedonia,  it  became  a  grava 
question  with  the  Ac haeaiis  what  line  of  policy  they 
idiould  adopt.  The  Roam  party  in  the  leagua 
was  headed  by  Callicrates  an  unprincipled  time- 
serving sycophant,  who  recognised  uo  law  but  the 
will  of  Rome.  He  was  appeaai  by  Lycortaa  and 
hi*  friends :  and  the  Roman  nmbassidors,  Popil- 
lius  and  Octavios,  who  came  into  PeloponnMus  at 
the  begfnaiag  of  &  a  180,  M  eaiqilaM  that 

aome  of  the  most  influential  men  in  the  lea;rne  were 
aafisTourable  to  tbe  Koman  cause  and  had  de- 
aeaaaad  byaaaw  LyeoriM,  Anhao,  and  Polybiua. 
The  more  modi  rite  prirty,  who  did  tiot  wish  to 
sacrifice  their  national  independence,  and  who  yet 
dreaded  a  eontmt  with  the  Romans  from  the  ooo- 
sciousness  of  their  inalnl^  to  aaaiat  the  power  ct 
the  latter,  were  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  course 
of  action.  L^  corLiis  strongly  recommended  them 
to  preserve  a  strict  neutralh^,  ainee  they  could  hope 
to  gain  nothing  from  either  party  ;  but  Archon  and 
Polybius  thought  it  more  advuable  not  to  adopt 
soah  a  resolution,  bat  to  be  guided  bjr  cimna* 
stances,  and  if  necessary  to  offer  assistance  to  the 
Romans.  These  views  met  with  tbe  approval  of 
tba  majority  of  tbe  party  t  and  aeeaidiagly,  in  a»c 
169,  Archon  was  appointed  strategus  of  the  league, 
and  Polybius  commander  of  the  cavaliy,  to  carry 
Aeaairiafwaiatoaxeealiaa.  Tbe  Adneana  sbertly 
after  passed  a  decree,  placing  all  their  forces  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Roman  consul,  Q.  Mardtu  Pbilippus ; 
and  Polybius  was  sent  into  Miwedonia  to  learn  the 
pleasure  of  the  consul.  Marcius,  however,  de- 
clined their  aR^istnnce  for  the  present.  (Polyb. 
xxviii.  3, 6.)    iu  the  following  year,  it.  c  1G8,  the 
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two  Ptoknisi^  PliilMMtOT       Us  Irattw  Bmv> 

getet  II.,  s<mu  to  till-  Ai  fiiK  Tin*,  to  request  succour 
against  Antiocbiu  Kpiphaoeiy  and,  if  this  were 
refowd,  to  beg  that  Lyeortaa  and  Polylilm  night 
come  to  them,  in  order  to  aid  them  with  their 
advice  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Bat  as  Antio- 
chus  waa  fthortlj  after  compelled  by  the  Romana  to 
relinquiih  bia  attMipli  tfHBfl  tite  Ptolemiet,  nei< 
ther  of  these  measures  wrs  necessary,  and  Poljbius 
accordingly  remained  at  home  (xxix.  ti). 

After  the  fall  of  Fmm  tad  the  conquest  of 
Maceilonia,  two  Roman  comnii«;sioners,  C.  Claudius 
and  Cn.  Doiab«lla,  visited  Peloponnesus,  lor  the 
porpote  of  adtBDctng  the  Roman  intereats  in  the 
south  of  (Tr<*pce.  At  the  instigation  of  Callicrates, 
they  conunaoded  that  1000  Achaeana  should  be 
cHfladi  to  B0iMi|4aaMiMF^iadiit|||aaf  Bathftvlsg 
assisted  the  Romans  against  Perseus.  This  num- 
b«r  includod  all  the  best  aod  noblest  part  of  the 
MtfoB,  and  mmif  fthm  was  Fdjtiaa.  They 
arrived  in  Italy  in  ac.  167,  but,  iastoad  of  being 
put  upon  their  trial,  they  were  diitriUttted  among  I 
the  Etmtcan  towns.  Polybios  was  mora  (brtonate 
than  his  other  companions  in  misfnrttine.  He  had 
probably  become  acquainted  in  Macedonia  with 
Aemilius  Paulus,  or  his  sons  Fabins  and  Scipio,  and 
tha  two  young  men  now  obtained  permission  from 
the  praetor  for  I'olybius  V>  r-  si'lo  at  Rome  in  the 
house  of  their  latiuT  I'uului>.  Scipio  was  then 
•igfateeu  years  of  ngc,  and  soon  became  warmly 
attached  to  the  illustrifuis  cxil",  and  avaiK'd  him- 
self of  his  advioe  and  assistance,  both  in  his  pri- 
^  ttodies  and  Us  inftHe  Ufis.  The  fneDdship 
thus  fonued  iM'twecn  the  yonnp  Roman  iiolilo  and 
the  Greek  exile  was  of  great  advantage  to  both  jpar- 
tiia:  Scipio  was  acceapaaied  by  hia  friend  in  all 

hia  Bllitary  expeditions,  and  roo  ived  much  tdfan- 
l^t  fron  the  experience  and  knowledge  ef  the 
mimi  irlrile  Palyhios,  heddaa  findhig  m  Kbanl 
patnm  and  protector  in  his  exile,  was  able  by  his 
m«ms  to  obtain  access  to  public  documents,  and 
accumulate  materials  for  his  great  historical  work 
(Polyb.  zxxii.  9,&c. ;  Pans.  vii.  10). 

The  Achaean  exiles  remained  in  Italy  sovriitwn 
years.  The  Aciiaeans  had  frequently  sent  em- 
oassies  to  the  sonle  aapplieatnig  the  trial  or 
n'lcase  of  their  countrymen,  but  always  without  i 
success.  Even  their  earnest  entreaty,  that  Polybiuit 
■ad  Stratius  alone  might  be  set  at  liberty,  had  been 
refused.  At  leti^jth,  in  B.C.  151,  Scipio  exerted 
his  iuduence  with  Cato  the  Censor  to  get  him  to 
anppevt  the  reetewtinn  ef  die  exiles,  and  the 
authority  of  the  latter  carried  the  point,  though  not 
without  a  hard  straggle  and  a  protracted  debate  in 
the  aeiMte.  After  thdr  leelonlioa  had  ben 
decreed.  Polybius  was  anxiou-i  to  oliLain  from  the 
■inate  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  countrymen  the 
additional  fiiToarof  being  iwastatad  la  Ae  beaoan 
which  they  had  formerly  enjoyed  ;  but  upon  con- 
sulting Cato,  the  old  man  bade  him,  with  a  smile, 
beware  of  returning,  like  Ulysses,  to  the  Cyebp*s 
den,  to  fetch  away  anv  trifles  he  had  left  behind 
him.  (Polyb.  xxxv.  fi  jPlut.  CuLMaj.  9  ;  Pa!is.  vii. 
10.)  Polybius  returned  to  Peloponnesus  in  this 
year  with  the  other  Achaean  exiles,  who  had  been 
reduced  during;  their  banishment  from  1000  to  300. 
During  his  suy  in  Greece,  which  was,  however, 
not  mg,  be  eabened  hia  oMBtiVMn  t»  piaoe  and 
unanimity,  and  endeavoured  to  counteract  the  mad 
proiecU  of  the  party  who  were  usuig  every  etfort  1 
Ukmj      AriuMM  fart*  •  bopekaa  atfqa^l 


vfth  Ae  BaoMo  pewvK  When  ft       foe  latet, 

the  Acharans  .^aw  and  recogrii^ied  the  wisdom  of 
his  advice  ;  and  a  statue  erected  to  his  honour  bore 
on  iu  pndeilal  4ie  ineeription,  that  Hellaa  woold 
hare  been  saved,  if  the  advice  of  Polybius  had  )mm 
follow«d"  (Pans.  viii.  37.  §  2).  In  the  first  rear 
of  the  thiid  Panic  war,  &c  149,  the  consul  M^ 
Manillas  sent  te  Polybiaa  to  attend  him  at  LSy^ 
baeum,  but  upon  reurhincr  Corcyra.  he  heard  from 
the  consuls  that  the  Carthaginians  had  given  ho»* 
tages,  and  thinking,  tbenfaa,  that  the  war  waa  at 
an  end.  and  that  hi-^  presence  was  no  longer  needed* 
be  returned  to  Peloponnesus  (Polyb.  Vatittmm 
p.  447).  But  he  eeon  left  H  ^prinla  eidOTta 
join  Scipio.  His  Roman  connections  probably  mada 
him  an  object  of  suspicion  with  what  was  called 
Ifcafaiepwdeat  party  ;  and  bia  wddsace  ia  Ma 
native  country  may  thor.  fnn^  have  been  not  very 
pleasant  to  him.  In  addition  to  which  lie  was  no 
dottbt  anzieae  to  be  a  spectater  ef  tba  fiad  stniggla 
which  wa.'i  now  going  on  between  BSMiand  Gbt^ 
thsjgd,  and  the  hiatery  of  whkh  ht  tnteaded  t» 
write. 

Polybius  was  present  with  Scipio  at  the  de- 
struction of  Carthage,  B.  c.  1 46  (Appian,  Ptm.  1 3*2 )  ; 
and  immediately  after  that  event  he  hurried 
to  Greece,  where  the  Adwwana  were  w'aging  a 
mad  and  hopeless  war  against  the  Romans. 
Whether  he  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Corinth, 
may  well  be  questioned,  and  it  is  probaUe,  aa 
Thirlwall  (///>/.  (/ Greece,  vol.  viii.  p.  455,  note  3) 
has  remarked,  that  he  would  not  have  hastened  to 
Pelopowneeaa  till  the  etrnggte  was  far.  Haamel, 
however,  have  arrived  there  soon  afterwards  ;  .nnd 
he  exerted  all  his  influence  to  aileviale  the  mia> 
ftfftaaes  of  bis  oeaalrymen,  aad  te  pcoeaia  Ihfoa^ 
able  terms  for  them.  As  a  frioml  of  Scipio, 
the  conqueror  of  CarthMe,  he  was  received  with 
BHuked  dittiaeliaii ;  aad  ^  waat  ef  |HilelhM 
v/ith  which  his  enemies  had  charged  him,  enabled 
him  now  to  render  his  country  far  more  effectoal 
service  than  he  cooM  otherwise  hare  deoa.  The 
statues  of  Philopoemen  and  Aratas,  wkUk  Htm 
Roman  commissioners  had  ordered  to  be  conveyed 
to  Italy,  were  allowed,  at  his  intercession,  to  re- 
main in  PdofMaaesns.  So  much  respect  did  th'i 
commissioners  p>ay  him,  that  when  thf'v  quitted 
the  country  iu  the  spring  of  b.  c.  1 45,  uiU'r  arrang- 
ing ita  albiirs,  and  reducing  it  to  the  fona  of  a 
Roman  province,  they  ordered  him  to  vi^it  thi* 
various  cities,  aad  explain  the  new  laws  and  coa- 
stitalieB.  Ia  the  oaeealien  ef  tMa  daty,  Pelybiaa 
spared  no  pains  or  trouble.  He  trnverj^cd  t!u? 
whole  country*  and  with  indefatigable  seal  ho 
drew  ap  kwa  and  peKtiea!  iaaUtatlena  fef  thedif- 

ferent  cities,  and  decided  disputes  that  had  arisen 
between  them,  lie  further  obtained  from  the 
BaeiaBaa  rshucationof  •obw  of  ^  amat  loaMa 
enactments  which  had  been  made  against  the  con- 
quered Achaeans.  His  grateful  fellow-countrynea 
acknowledged  the  great  services  he  had  rendend 
them,  and  statoes  were  erected  to  his  honour  at 
Megalopolis,  Mantincia,  Pallantium.  Tegea.  and 
other  places.  (Polyb.  xL  8 — 10  ;  Pans.  viii.  1*, 
30,  37,  44,  4&) 

Polybius  seems  now  to  have  devoted  himself  to 
the  composition  of  the  great  historical  work,  for 
whidk  M  had  Img  been  uJleethig  materials.  At 
what  period  of  Iii<i  life  he  made  th^' j  Mirnies  intu 
foreign  countries  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the 
flieiiivbidi  la  M  tadfltmba  b  Ua  bMt«j,il  ii 
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i«ipo«»ible  to  (ktamiiie.  He  telli  ut  (iii.  59) 
tMt  ha  mdsffloolc  long  and  dangerous  jonmies 

into  Africa,  Spain,  Guiil.  and  even  as  far  as  the 
Atkatit^  on  account  of  the  jgnoianflo  which  pre- 
lafldl  mpecting  those  parta.  Some  of  these 
coantries  be  visited  while  serving  under  Scipio, 
who  afforded  him  evwy  focility  for  the  prosecution 
of  his  design.  Thus  we  learn  from  Pliny  (//.  N. 
T.  1  u  that  Scipio,  during  the  third  Punic  war, 
placed  a  fleet  at  the  divpowil  of  his  friend,  in  order 
that  he  nught  explore  the  Atrican  coa&t.  At  a  later 
period  cf  Ut  life  he  Tisited  Egypt  likewise  ;  and 
this  journey  must  have  been  taken  after  the  &11  of 
Coriuth,  siiKe  he  was  in  that  country  in  the  reign 
of  Ptol^nj  Phyteon,  who  did  not  asoend  the  throne 
til!  B.C.  HG  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  yn?).  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  Polybiua  accompanied  Scipio  to 
Spam  in  a.  e.  It4,  nad  twm  pwaant  at  tho  MoT 
Nmnantia  in  the  following  year,  since  Cicero 
•tatea  {ad  Fim.  12)  that  PoWbina  wzota  n 
laalacy  «f  IIm  Nvnutine  war.  Thm  jmr  of  Ut 
death  is  uncertain.  We  have  only  the  testimony 
ti  Lncian  {AfaeroL.  2'A\  that  he  died  at  the  age  of 
9%  ia  consequence  of  a  &11  from  his  horse,  as  he 
VMS  mnming  from  the  country.  If  we  are  correct 
in  placing  his  birth  ia  30i»  hit  daath  would 
tali  in  n.u  122. 

The  hitltrf  of  Pdybios  consisted  of  forty  books. 
It  began  B.  c.  220,  where  the  history  of  Aratus 
kft  itS^  and  ended  at  a.  c.  146,  iu  which  year 
Ct*^  waa  destroyad,  and  the  mdependonce  of 
Greece  perished.  It  consi'ited  of  two  distinct 
parta,  which  were  prohahly  published  at  dilferent 
iMMM  md  tAtnmdt  uultd  into  om  vodu  The 
first  part  comprised  a  period  of  fifty-three  years, 
beginaing  with  the  aeoood  Punic  war,  the  Social 
War  ia  Ortece,  tod  lha  met  betwetn  Antiochus 
tad  Ptolemy  Philopator  in  Asia,  and  ending  with 
the  conquest  of  Perseiu  and  the  downfal  of  the 
}!klaoedonian  kingdom,  in  B.C.  168.  This  was  in 
fiict  the  nain  portion  of  his  work,  and  its  great 
obi'^ct  was  to  show  how  the  Romans  had  in  this 
bnef  period  of  iifty-thtee  yeaua  conquered  the 
pnaisr  fmt  of  the  wocid }  bat  daet  the  Greeks 
wen  ignorant  for  the  most  part  of  the  early  history 
ef  Benae,  he  gives  a  surrey  of  Roman  history  irom 
lha  ttUag  of  the  eity  hgr  the  Onb  te  the  eoai- 

menccment  of  the  second  Punic  war,  in  the  f5rst 
two  books,  which  thus  form  an  introduction  to  the 
fcadyeflheweclt.  With  the  feaertheMatedeeiaa 

kincdom  the  enpr-  r m  y  of  the  Roman  dominion  was 
decided,  and  nothing  more  remained  for  the  other 
antioae  of  the  werid  thta  te  leeeive  kwe  from  the 
republic,  and  to  yield  submission  to  its  sway.  But, 
says  Polybius  (iiu  4),  **  the  Tiew  only  of  the 
manner  in  which  wars  are  terminated  can  never 
lead  us  into  a  ecaipitte  and  ymktd  hneiriedge, 
either  of  the  conquerors  or  the  conquered  nations 
since,  in  many  instances,  the  most  eminent  and 
■Ignal  Tictories,  through  aa  haiudkioiu  uae  and 
application  of  them,  have  proved  fatal  and  pcr- 
nideae  j  at)  on  the  other  hand,  the  heaviest  ilU 
af  tottam,  wImb  aaypurled  widi  eeatlaaey  and 

atmtge,  are  frequently  converted  into  ^reat  adN-an- 
tiga  On  this  account  it  will  be  useful,  likewise, 
tt  wtnkm  the  policy  wUcb  tfie  Reaant  ■fterwaids 
ahtarrcd,  in  governing  the  countries  that  were 
■hdaed,  and  to  consider  also,  what  were  the 
aoitiaients  of  the  conquered  states  with  respect  to 
t!ie  conduct  of  their  masters :  at  the  same  time 
dticnhis^  tits  tmiBas  chtcaBltB  aad  iMiiBBliflBt 


of  particular  men,  and  laying  own  their  tempera 
tad  designs,  aa  waU  la  nmte  lifii  at  in  the  affidn 

of  government.  To  render,  therefore,  thit 

history  complete  and  peiiect,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  lay  open  and  exphun  the  circumstances  and  con- 
dition of  each  several  people,  from  the  time  that 
the  contest  was  decided  which  gave  to  the  Romans 
the  sovereignty  of  the  world,  to  the  rise  of  new 
conunotioat  aad  ditofdort.  And  as  thetetaowaia 
of  preat  importance,  and  attended  with  many  uncora- 
luoa  incidents,  and  as  1  was  myself  engaged  in  the 
exeoatioe  of  some  of  them,  in  the  esadnet  tod  eon* 
trivance  of  others,  and  was  an  eye-witness  of 
almost  all,  I  shaU  undertake  the  task  of  relating 
thtm  at  kogtiaad  btiHa,  at  H  weMiy  antv  Utteqr.'* 
This  second  part,  which  fonntd  a  Uad  tap< 
plement,  comprised  the  period  from  ibm  aoaaatik 
ef  PWaoathi  B.alf8,  telhefidl  of  Corindi  ia 
B.  c.  140.  The  history  of  the  conquest  of  Greece 
teems  to  have  been  completed  in  the  thirty-ninth 
hook  {  tad  the  ftrtieth  book  probaUy  contained  a 
chienologi<lhl  summary  of  the  whda  wodc  (Cba^. 
Clinton,  F.  H.  ad  ann.  146.) 

The  subjects  contained  in  each  of  these  parts 
are  lahttd  aimnBstantially  by  Polybius  in  the 
following  pnssatre,  which  will  give  the  leadtT  the 
best  idea  of  tiie  contents  of  the  work. 

Having  first  explained  the  causes  of  Aa  war 
between  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Homana,  which 
is  most  frequently  called  the  war  of  Utanibal,  we 
shall  show  ia  what  bhuhmt  tUt  geetnl  eatmd 
Italy, and  gave  so  great  a  shock  to  the  empire  of  the 
Romans,  that  they  began  to  fear  that  they  should 
aooa  he  dispossoMod  em  of  thtir  proper  country  tad 
seat  of  gnvt'riMiieiit :  while  their  oicniies,  elate  with 
a  suoesis  which  had  exceeded  all  their  hopse,  were 
perHMdtd  that  Room  ittdf  aratt  fidl,ta  toon  aa  they 
should  once  appear  before  it.  We  shall  then  speak 
of  the  alliance  that  was  made  by  Philip  with  the 
Carthaginians  as  soon  as  he  had  ended  his  war 
with  the  Aetolians,  and  settled  the  affiurt  of  Greece. 
Next  will  follow  the  disputes  between  Antiochus 
and  Ptolemy  Philopator,  and  the  war  that  ensued 
between  them  for  ua  ttvereignty  of  Coele-Syria  % 
together  with  the  war  which  Prusias  and  the 
Rhodians  made  upon  the  peoule  of  fiyiantium  ; 
with  design  to  ibne  them  to  aadat  ft«B  eiacting 
certain  duties,  which  they  were  accustomed  to 
demand  £rom  ail  vessels  that  sailed  into  the  Pontaa. 
Ia  thit  |daet  we  shall  pause  awhile,  to  taka  a  Tiew 

of  the  form  and  constitution  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment i  and,  in  the  course  of  our  inquiry,  shall  en> 
dearoor  to  demoaatrate,  that  the  peculiar  tempera^ 
ment  and  spirit  of  thdr  republic  supplied  the  chief 
and  most  effectual  means  by  which  this  people 
were  enabled,  not  only  to  acquire  the  sovereignty 
of  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  to  reduce  the  Gauls  and 
SpaiMards  to  their  yoke,  but  to  subdue  the  Cir- 
thaguiians  also,  and  when  they  had  comploted  this 
great  conquest,  to  form  the  project  of  obtaining 
imiversal  empire.  We  shall  add,  likewise,  a  short 
digression  concerning  the  iate  of  Hiero's  kingdom 
fai  ffieSy ;  and  afletwaiJa  go  ea  to  tpetk  ef  Aeaa 
commotions  that  were  raised  in  Egypt,  after  the 
death  of  Ptolemy,  by  Philip  and  Antiochus :  the 
widnd  arte  by  whia  dnaa  frfaoaa  attaaptoj  to 
share  betwec-n  theius^-l ves  the  dominionsof  the  infant 
king  ;  and  the  manner  iu  which  the  former  of  them 
invaided  Egypt,  Samoa,  and  Caria  ;  and  the  latter 
Coele-Syria  and  Phoeiiici:i.    We  then  shall  make 

aaenaiai  ***»«>«*««i«*"m«  of  ail  thai  waa  **~*-*^-*-*^ 
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hw  tfe  Carthaginians  and  the  Romans,  in  Spain, 
Hoflj,  and  Africa  ;  and  firam  thence  shall  again 

rrmove  the  hi^torv  to  Greece,  which  now  became 
the  6cene  of  new  dittorders.  And  baring  tint  run 
through  the  naval  battles  of  Attains  and  the 
Rhodians  ncminst  king  Phih'p,  we  shall  in-xt  de- 
scribe the  war  that  foilowed  between  the  Homaos 
■ai  thb  priBMi ;  togetlur  wllfc  tin  anM» 

stances,  .md  conclusion  nf  it.  After  these  events, 
we  shall  relate  in  what  manner  the  Aatoiian^ 
oiged  bj  dMb  wwntawl,  cdBad  AanMm  inm 

Asia,  and  gave  occasion  to  the  war  betwMft  Iht 
Achaeans  and  the  Romans.  And  havh^  ex- 
plained the  canses  of  that  war,  and  seen  the  en- 
trance of  Antioditis  into  Europe,  we  shall  then 
show  the  mannor  in  which  he  fled  bnt  k  nenin  from 
Greece  ;  and  iiftfrwards.  when  he  h.id  huiiiTcd  an 
•■tire  defeat,  was  forced  to  abandon  all  the  country 
on  this  side  nf  mount  Taiinis.  Next  will  follow 
the  victories  by  which  the  lioiuxuiB gave  an  elTectual 
check  to  the  insolence  of  the  OmIs  ;  seeored  to 
themselves  the  fiovereifnity  of  nearer  Asia  ;  and 
delivered  the  people  of  tliat  country  from  the 
dual  of  being  agsin  exposed  to  tin  vMeaee  sad 
•MVgt  fivy  of  those  barbarian*.  We  shall  then 
rim  MNM  account  of  the  misfiirtanes  in  which  the 
^tetiaiM  and  Cbplnlknina  mm  iavoNvd,  laid  «f 
dw  war  which  Eumenes  sustained  against  Prusias 
and  the  Gauls  of  Greece ;  together  with  that  of 
Artarathes  against  Phamaces.  And  after  some 
discourse  concerning  the  union  and  form  of  govoil- 
ment  of  the  cnnft  denite  cities  of  Peloponnesus, 
which  will  bo  attended  al»o  with  some  remarks 
Upon  the  growth  and  floufitlling  conditions  of  the 
republic  of  the  Ilhodian<?,  we  Bhall.  in  the  last 
place,  take  a  short  review  of  all  that  has  been 
before  related  t  and  conclnde  dia  whole  wKb  Ae 
oxp^'ditinn  of  Antiochun  Epiplianes  into  Epvpt,  and 
the  war  with  Perseus,  which  was  followed  br  the 
antirB  mbtenioB  ti  IIm  IfaeedoiiiHi  anijira.**  (iiL 
2,  3.) 

Ue  then  proceeds  to  rehtte  the  subjects  contained 
in  the  leGoiid  part  of  hie  history.  **Tbe  chief 
of  these  transactions  were,  the  expeditions  of  the 
Romans  against  the  Celtiberians  and  Vaccaeans  ; 
the  war  which  the  Carthaginians  made  against 
MaMiBissa,  a  sovereign  prince  of  Africa  ;  and  that 
between  Attahi'f  and  Pnisins  in  Asia.  We  shall 
aJao  see  the  manner  in  which  Ariarathes,  king  of 
Capped ocia,  was  driven  from  his  dominions  by 
Orofcnies  n«;'iisted  by  Demetrius,  and  acain  by  his 
own  address  recovered  bis  paternal  rights^  We 
aiudl  aee  I>HnetriiM,  the  ten  ef  Meneoe,  after  he 

had  n-ifrned  twelve  years  in  Syr'n,  deprived  of  his 
kingdom  aud  his  life,  by  the  conspiracy  of  the  other 
kings.  AbeirtdMinMtinie,the]loinflmabeolved 
those  Greeka  that  were  accused  of  bavins;  secretly 
exdtad  the  wan  of  Perseus,  and  permitted  them  to 
retnm  to  th^  own  eoontry.  And  not  long  after> 
wards  the  same  Romans  made  war  a^^ain  upon  the 
Carthaginians :  at  tir>>t  intending  to  force  them  to 
remove  the  seat  of  their  republic  ;  but  afterwards 
wMl  design  to  eattwhiatc  both  their  name  and  go- 
vemmcnt,  for  reasons  which  1  shall  there  endeavour 
to  explain.  And  lastly,  when  the  Macedonians 
had,  dioat  this  time,  broken  their  affiuiee  wMi  the 
Romans,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  were  also  sepa- 
llted  from  the  Peloponnesian  league,  the  ill  fate  of 
Gneee  reeeind  at  enee  belh  tta  banning  and  ftdl 

accomplishflMBli  k  tiw  lON  «(  tiw  CIWBOn  Bb«t^.** 


POLYBIUS. 
It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the 


object  ef  the  work  of  Polybine  wae  to  tUmw  hf 

what  means  and  in  what  manner  the  Romans  sub- 
dued the  other  natioiu  of  the  world.  And  although 
he  regards  Fortone  (l^xv)  aa  the  geddea  who  i«> 
eulates  the  af^irs  of  men,  whose  hand  may  alwavs 
be  traced  in  the  history  of  nations,  and  to  whom 
Ae  KeanoMi  thenftmi  ewe  Aeir  donrinfeo  (comp. 
e.  g.  i.  4,  5a,  nc,  il.  35,  70,  iv.  2,  \-iiL  4\  still  be 
repeatedly  calla  the  r«ader*a  attention  to  the  means 
by  wMdi  PwtaM  enabled  thie  people  to  nse  to 
their  extraordinary  position.  These  he  traces  first 
of  all  in  their  admirable  political  constitution  (vi.  l\ 
and  in  the  stead&stneas,  perseverance,  and  unity 
of  purpose  which  were  the  natural  results  of  sudi 
a  constitution.  But  while  the  history  of  Rome 
thus  fionns  the  subject  of  his  work,  the  histocr  of 
the  vaiioHe  nations  with  which  Reae  caaie  nto 
contact,  was  also  given  with  equal  care  ;  and  accord- 
ingly we  find  him  entitling  his  work  A  General 
or  Unhenal  Hiatory**  (oifcMnli,  «bw4  lorfUt), 
and  mentioning  the  unity  of  subject  as  one  of  the 
chief  motives  that  had  induced  him  to  select  that 
paried  efhktory.  (Comp.  i.  i,  U.  87.  §  4,  ir.  SflL 
8  3,  V.  31.  §  G,  v.  105.  §  4.)  The  history  of  Pdy- 
bius  might,  theretora,  be  called,  as  it  has  been  by 
a  Onaan  writer,  tlM  *Hietonr  of  the  Growth  of 
BeaMto  Power,  to  thel>ewniil  e( 
dence  of  Greece." 

The  history  of  Polybiug  is  one  of  the 
able  works  that  has  come  down  to  us  from  antiqaity ; 
and  few  historical  works,  either  in  ancient  or  in 
modem  times,  will  bear  comparison  with  it.  PolylMoa 
had  a  clear  apfiehaBMin  ef  tiie  knowledge  wUefc 
an  historian  must  possess ;  and  his  pn-paratory 
studies  were  carried  tm  with  the  greatest  energy 
and  pefeemneOi  Timhanelenly  eeBeeled  witt 

accuracy  and  care  an  accninit  nf  the  events  thai  ha 
intended  to  narrate,  but  he  also  atodaed  the  Ua> 
tory  of  the  Eonaa  eouHtntien,  and 
joumiea  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
of  the  oountriea  that  he  had  to  describe  in  hu 
work.  In  addition  to  tiiis,  he  had  a  strong  judg^ 
moat  and  a  strikhig  love  of  tntth,  and.  from  ~ 
himself  taken  an  active  part  in  political  life,  he 
able  to  judge  of  the  motives  and  actions  of  tha 
great  actors  in  history  in  a  way  that  no  mere 
scholar  or  rhetorician  conld  possibly  do.  But  tha 
characteristic  feature  of  his  work,  and  the 
which  dietingaidiea  H  Unm  afl  ether 
which  have  come  down  to  us  from  antiquity,  is  ito 
didaciie  nature.  Ue  did  not,  like  otha  Kiatrtri^n^ 
wflto  to  aflbid  aanamntto  Ue  ieaden,eF  to  fiap 

tify  .an  idle  curiosity  respecting  the  niisfration  of 
nations,  the  fiMmdation  of  cities,  or  the  settlement 
ef  eohN^ ;  Me  eMeet  wae  to  toah  by  the  piet  a 
knowledge  of  the  future,  and  to  deduce  from  pre> 
viooa  eventa  lessons  of  {nactical  wisdom.  Hence 
he  calls  his  work  a  PtngmeMa  (irpo^/iart^a),  and 
not  a  History  (ItrroplOf  see  e.  p.  i.  1,  3,  iil  32), 
The  value  of  history  consisted,  in  hi«  opinion,  in 
the  instruction  that  might  In?  obtained  from  it  ;  and 
a  mere  naiation  of  events,  however  vividly  poor- 
trayed,  was  described  by  him  as  d\a(oytia  and 
<f)(un<uTia.  (zvi  20.  §  4,  xxiL  2.  §  7).  Conse* 
qtiently  he  teaeatfed  H  to  be  the  dnty  «r  the  Ue- 
torian  to  impress  npon  his  reader  the  les>on^  of 
political  and  moral  wisdom  which  his  narrative 
conveyed,  and  wae  by  no  awaae  mfaied  to  let  the 
reader  draw  such  conclusions  for  himself.  Thus 
the  nanative  of  eventa  became  in  his  view  of  tecHir 
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dftij  importance  i  tbej  fomed  only  tiie  text  of 
the  poUtted  and  wnl  ahwuiiw  wUeh  it  wms  the 
proriacf  "f  thi'  Instorian  to  deliver.  The  ri'flec- 
tioin  of  Polybios  acei  it  is  true,  dunctehMd  by 
deep  wisdom  {  nd  BO  flM  CMi  nsd  thflB  wMmmI 

I  admiring  the  solidity  of  the  historian's  judgment, 
aad  imnag  from  them  mt  the  same  time  both 
Mtnetkm  mid  improvwBOiiti  Stdlf  ti  nnat  bo 
adaitted,  that,  excellent  bb  they  are,  they  roate- 
lUly  detract  from  the  merita  of  the  history  as 
a  work  of  art ;  their  frequent  occurrence  interrupt* 
tfcacnotfamty  of  the  narratiTe,  and  deatroji*  to  a 
^r«it  extent,  the  interest  of  the  reader  in  the  scenes 

'  which  are  described.  Instead  of  narrating  the 
erents  ii  wtA  •  nunmer  that  they  should  convey 

I      th^ir  own  moral,  and  throwing  in,  as  it  were  hy 

I  tks  way,  the  reflections  to  which  the  narrative 
Mi  |ife  lioB,  k  fMNO  in  Iho  aMrt  of  tho  noit 

I  interesting  scenes  to  impress  upon  the  reader  the 
ieiiooa  which  these  eventa  oi^t  to  teach,  and  he 
lloi  imfMloto  Uiworic  ft  Idu  of  MHifiaiBir  toM, 
Rhich  frequently  mars  the  enjoyment  of  the  reader, 
and.  in  *  beeomea  afaaolutelv  rsDulsive. 

Thm  COS  ho  no  doobt  IhnI  ombo  «f  ^  aMtl 
striking  iaalts  in  the  history  of  Polybiaa  arise  from 
kit  padxittg  too  for  the  principle,  wMch  is  doubtlesa 
a  aoand  <me  to  a  certain  extent,  that  history  ia 

I     wiitlai  fa  inolraction  ani  aoi  fiar  amooinMOt. 

!  Hence  he  omits,  or  relat<^9  in  a  very  brief  manner, 
certain  important  events,  because  they  did  not  con- 
nj,  in  his  rainion,  leaaons  of  practical  wisdom  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hajid,  he  frequently  inserts  long 
episodea,  which  have  little  connection  with  the 
Bnia  sabjeet  of  his  wodt,  becaaae  thoy  hare  a 
didactic  tendency.    Thus  we  find  that  one  whole 

i      Iwok  (tho  aizth)  was  devoted  to  a  history  of  the 

epiyides  were  introduced  even  on  subjects  which 
not^tn^i^  jpolitical  or  nunii^^n^^  but 

I      neoua  opinions  on  those  subjects.    The  thirty- 
.      isonh  book,  £»r  oxample,  seems  to  have  been  exclu- 
'      shily  a  treatiio  on  geography.   Although  Poly* 
l)ia»  was  thus  enabled  to  impMl  nmoh  niportant 
j      iafonnation,  of  which  we,  in  modem  titnes,  eispe- 
I       cialiy  reap  the  benefits,  still  it  cannot  be  denied 
Ait  OMh  episode*  aso  BO  imnoTonMBli  to  the 
fcistory  ctmsidercd  as  a  work  of  art. 

iiUii,  otter  making  these  deductions,  the  great 
twits  of  P^ybiuB  remain  unim^iaired.  His  strict 
imparti.ility,  to  which  he  frequently  lays  claim,  has 
btcn  generally  admitted  both  by  ancient  and  mo- 
dern writcn.  And  it  io  oarpttiai  that  ho  Ht- 
I  plays  fcuch  frrrat  impartiality  in  his  judgment  of 
tkc  Boaums,  especially  when  we  consider  hi*  intir 

ration  wbiek  hB  BTidently  entertdned  of  that 
«xtcaordinarf  peoplo.  Thus  we  find  him,  for  ex- 
I      ""ipl^chaiaelefiBngdwoeeBpationof  Soididaby 

I       the  Romans  in  the  interval  between  the  first  and 
'       seccad  Punic  wars,  as  a  violation  of  all  justice  (iii- 
38.  {  2),  and  denotmcing  the  general  corruption  of 
tke  Roman  generals  from  the  time  of  their  forrign 
1       eonqaests,  with  a  fvw  brilliant  exceptions  (xviii. 
I        IS).   But,  at  the  same  time,  he  does  not  display 
importialityiB  the  history  of  tboAdiaean 
Mgoa;  and  perhaps  we  cnnld  hardly  expect  fmm 
rai  ttat  he  ahoald  forget  that  he  was  au  Achaean. 
I       Ha  M  doobt  thooght  that  tho  extensiea  of  tho 
I        Achaean  len^ie  w.t^  e-ssential  to  the  lilierties  of 
^Mco  f  and  he  ia  that  uaconacioualy  led  to  ex> 


aggerate  equally  the  merits  of  its  friend*  and  the 
iaalto  of  it*  enemies.   He  deocriboo  in  tut  too 

<i!o\ving  colnnrs  t!ie  character  of  A  ratal,  Ae  great 
hero  of  the  Achaean  league,  and  aooiibe*  (ii. 
40)  to  tiM  MilMiad  wotlt  of  thia  itateaMni  a  do- 
gree  of  impartiality,  to  wliich  it  certiinly  was  not 
entitled.  On  the  same  principle,  he  gives  quite  a 
fidM  iapaiiikn  of  dio  politieol  life  of  Cleomeno*, 
one  of  tho  gioateat  men  of  the  hitter  days  of 
Greece,  amply  because  this  king  was  the  great  op> 
ponent  of  Aratus  and  the  league.  He  was  liko- 
wise  guilty  of  injustice  in  the  views  which  he  giTOi 
of  the  Aetolians,  of  which  Bmndstater  has  quoted 
some  striking  instances  in  the  work  referred  to 
below,  although  it  BMHt  bo  ooafcesed  that  the  mo- 
dem writer  is  in  some  cases  equally  unjust  to  the 
ancient  historian,  from  the  partiality  which  he  diih 
plays  for  the  Aetolians.  Not  only  doooFoljUna 
exhibit  a  partiality  for  the  Achaeans,  bnt  he  can- 
not fbiget  that  he  was  an  Arcadian,  and  i*  equally 
■soioBo  ftp  tto  boBov  of  Mo  BBlifo  fasid*  Tlno  bo 
considers  it  strange  that  the  Achaean  league  de- 
rived it*  name  from  tho  Achaean  people,  and  not 
nAor  ftoBi  the  AiVidiaBo,  whom  jio  daaoet  whk 
the  Lacedaemonians  (ii.  38)  ;  and  many  other  itt* 
stance*  might  be  quoted  in  which  he  disphjo  M 
equal  partiality  towards  hia  own  people. 

The  style  of  Polybtus  will  not  bear  mipariw 
Tvith  the  great  masters  of  Greek  literature  ;  nor  is 
it  to  be  expected  that  it  should.  lie  lived  at  a 
time  when  the  Greek  hmgoage  had  lost  mndi  of  ita 
purity  by  an  intermixture  of  foreign  elements,  nnd 
he  dui  not  attempt  to  imitate  the  language  of  the 
great  Atlie  Blltwo.  He  wrote  a*  he  apoke,  and 
had  too  groat  a  contempt  for  rhetorical  embellish- 
ment* to  avail  himself  of  them  in  the  composition 
ofbiowBilc.  Tho  ol^  of  oBcb  ft  BNBiMitnnllf 

hore  the  impress  of  his  mind  ;  and,  as  instruction 
and  not  amusement  wa*  the  great  object  for  which 
be  wrote,  he  did  net  ooek  to  nleooe  Uo  nador*  hf 
the  choice  of  his  phrases  or  tne  composition  of  his 
sentences.   Henoe  the  Uter  Greek  critic*  were 
severe  in  thdr  eondemnationo  of  hi*  style,  and 
Dionysius  classes  hia  work  with  those  of  Phylar- 
chus  and  Duris,  which  it  was  impossible  to  read 
tlirough  to  the  end.  (Dionys.  De  Compos.  Vert. 
c.  4.)    But  the  most  striking  fisult  in  the  style  of 
Polybius  arises  from  his  want  of  imaiiiimtion.  No 
histurian  can  present  to  his  readers  a  sinking  pic- 
ture of  events,  unless  he  has  at  first  vividly  con- 
ceived them  in  his  own  mind  ;  and  Polybius,  with 
his  cool,  calm,  cak;ulaung  judgment,  wa*  not  only 
BOiBBno  01  au  BmgBBnvo  powen,  dbk  evMMBUy 
despised  it  when  he  saw  it  exercised  by  others. 
It  i*  no  doubt  certain  that  an  hi*torian  roust  keep 
Ino  nnogiBatioB  uudef  ft  olioBg  eontrd  j  bnt  it  w 
equally  certain  that  he  will  always  fail  in  pro- 
ducing any  striking  impieasion  upon  the  mind  of 
hi*  reoden,  wile**  lie  ha*,  to  aome  extent,  called 
his  imagination  into  exercise.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  geographical  descriptions  of  Polybius  are 
so  vague  and  indistinct ;  and  the  following  remark* 
of  Dr.  AflMiif  Bpon  the  charactnr  of  Polybius  a*  a 
geographer,  are  quite  in  accordance  with  the  general 
views  we  have  expressed :  —  "  Nothing  shows  more 
dearly  the  great  rarity  of  googiaphical  talent,  thaa 
the  praise  which  has  been  commonly  bestowed  upon 
Polybius  a*  a  good  geographer.    He  seem*  indeed 
to  bpo  boon  awBiB  of  no  importoneo  of  geography 
to  history,  and  to  have  taken  considerable  pains  to 
[  gitin  infiooBaiioB  on  the  nbject :  but  thi*  cir* 


I 
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cooutance  proTM  the  moru  the  diffienlty  of  the 
tuk  ;  for  hin  descriptions  are  so  rague  and  imper- 
ftct,  find  80  totally  devoid  of  painting,  that  it  is 
acarcoly  pOBsible  to  uudcrstaad  tbem.  ^'or  in- 
stance, in  his  account  of  the  mcb  «f  At  Oftula 
into  Italy,  and  of  the  subsequent  movements  of 
their  army  oud  ui'  the  liomaiis,  there  is  an  obscu- 
rity, whidi  MVW  could  have  existed  had  he  con- 
ceived in  his  own  mind  a  lively  image  of  the  seat 
of  war  as  a  whole,  of  the  connaction  of  the  riTers 
md  dnfau  of  mamttiaB  wiUi  «Mh  otiier«  and  of 

the  consequent  direction  of  the  roads  and  BMrtfra- 
guented  jMSMi.**  {UUt,  Jiome,  toL  iiL  ppi  473, 
474.)  To  tidi  MiM  caiiM,  the  want  of  imagina- 
tioiioiithe  part  of  Polybius,  we  ore  disposed  to 
■Itribote  the  apparent  indifierence  with  which  he 
deoeribes  the  fidl  of  his  native  coontry,  and  the 
•Xtinction  of  the  liberties  of  Greece.  He  only 
«oti[;ht  tn  relate  fficts,  and  to  draw  the  proper  re- 
iieciions  from  them :  to  relate  them  with  viTidnaos 
and  to  piiiit  thorn  in  olriking  oolovn  mm  not  his 
calling. 

The  greater  part  of  the  history  of  Polybius  has 
perished.   Wo  pooMOi  the  first  6n  books  entire, 

but  of  the  n»st  we  have  only  fragments  and  ex- 
tracts, of  which  some,  however,  are  of  considerable 
length,  oDdi  as  tfw  aeoonit  of  tiie  Roomo  amy, 

which  belonged  to  tlic  sixth  book.  The  first  five 
booka  were  lirst  printed  in  a  Latin  transiatiou 
oneolod  by  Nms^  Porotti,  and  iiODod  fion  tbo 

criebrated  press  of  Sweynheym  and  Pannartr, 
Rome,  1473,  foL  The  first  port  of  the  work  of 
Polybius,  which  was  printed  in  Greek,  waa  the 
treatise  on  the  Roman  anny,  which  was  published 
by  Ant  de  Sabio,  Venice,  1 529,  4 to,,  with  a  Latin 
tnin!>lation  by  Lasc:iris  ;  and  in  the  following  year, 
1530,  the  Greek  text  of  1^  flfit  five  books,  with 
the  translation  of  Perotti,  appeared  at  Ilagenao, 
edited  by  Obsopoeu«  (^Kuchj,  but  without  the 
tNstiae  on  die  Romn  wny,  wUdi  had  probably 
not  yet  found  its  way  across  the  Alps.  A  few 
years  afterwards  a  discovery  was  made  of  some 
ooEtBulo  hm  the  ether  bodco  of  PohrUoa  t  bttt 

the  author  of  t^e  cnuipilation,  and  the  time  at 
vhich  it  waa  drawn  up,  are  unknown  ;  for  we  can 
baldly  believe  wMi  Caoonben  that  it  imo  tbo 

Epitome  which  was  made  by  M.  nrutus,  and  of 
which  both  Plutarch  {BmL  c.  4)  and  Suidas  («.  o. 
B^p^ret)  speak.  Theee  extracts,  which  most  bo 
distinguished  from  those  of  the  emperor  Constan* 
tinus  Porphyrogenitus  mentioned  below,  contain 
the  greater  part  of  the  sixth  book,  and  portions  of 
tbo  following  eleven  (viL — xvii.).  The  manuscript 
OOOtaining  them  was  brought  from  Corfu,  and  they 
were  published,  together  with  the  firet  tive  books 
which  had  already  appeared  at  Basel,  1549,  foL 
from  the  press  of  Ilerragius.  The  Latin  translation 
of  these  extracts  was  executed  by  Woifi^oug  Mua- 
colns,  who  abo  ooneeted  Perotti'k  versum  of  tfie 
other  books,  and  the  cditini:  of  the  Greek  text  was 
superintended  by  Arnold  Paraxylus  Arlenius.  A 
portkm  of  theee  oitnMta,  numj  u  deoniptioa  of 
the  naval  battle  fmiulit  between  Philippus  and 
Attaiua  and  the  Hhodians,  belonging  to  the  six- 
teendi  book,  bad  boon  previously  pobBihed  by 
Bayf  in  his  De  Re  Navaii  Veterum,  Paris,  1536, 
reprinted  at  Basel,  1537.  In  1582  Ursinus  pub- 
lished at  Antwerp,  in  4to^  a  second  coUecUon  of 
Bxtiacts  from  Polybius,  entitled  Ejwcrpta  de  Lt- 
pnff'onift  ts  {^EKKoyai  vtpl  Fl/it (7 Office:),  which  ;vere 
nude  iu  the  tenth  century  oi  thu  Ci^uoiuu  era  by 
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order  of  the  Emperor  Constan  tinns  Porphpi^ 
genittts.  These  Eaeerpta  are  taken  from  ^mmm 
authors,  but  the  most  important  of  them  came 
from  Polybius.  In  Ib'O.I  Is.  Casaubou  published 
at  Paris,  in  folio,  hii  excellent  cditi<ni  of  Fd|ybiw^ 
in  which  ho  incorporated  all  the  Kxccrpta  and 
fcagmenta  that  had  hitherto  been  discovered,  and 
added  AMwI^tinmiaa.  He  intended  Ukowioo 
to  write  a  commentary  upo!i  the  author,  but  he 
did  not  ncooeed  foitbar  than  the  20th  diapter  of 
tbo  fim  book;  tbio  portioB  of  Ua  eu—wuUij 

waa  published  after  his  death  at  Paris,  1617,  J^vo, 
A  further  addition  was  made  to  the  fragments  of 
Polybius  by  TaMM,  who  pdiKahed,  in  1634, 
another  portion  of  the  Excerpta  of  Constantinos, 
entitled  Emerjfia  d*  VirttaAiu  et  Fafu  (wepl  dprrf  v 
Koi  kohUuX  containing  extracts  from  Polybius, 
Diodorus  Sicidus,  and  other  writers ;  and  to  this 
collection  Valesius  added  several  other  fragments 
of  Polybius,  gathered  together  frum  various  writers. 
Jacobus  Gronovtoo  odertook  a  new  edition  of 
Polybius,  which  appeared  at  Amsterdam  in  1670, 
iu  3  vols.  8vo. ;  the  text  of  this  edition  is  taken 
ahttoat  veibatiaa  froni  Ouuibon^s,  but  the  editor 
added,  besides  the  extracts  of  Valesius  and  the 
commentary  of  Caaaoboa  on  the  first  twea^ 
chapton  of  the  lint  book,  mmj  oddMoMd  boIm 

by  Casaubon.  which  had  l>een  collected  from  Ui 
papers  by  his  son  Mericas  Casaubon,  and  iik^ 
w&o  nolea  bj GvoBovbM  UmooK  TboodilioBof 

Gronovius  waa  nfirinted  under  the  OMO  of  J.  A. 
Emesti  at  Leipaig,  1763—1764,  3  vols.  Svai  Tbo 
next  edition  ia  that  of  Schweighaeoser,  whidh  onr- 
passes  all  the  preceding  ones.   It  was  published  at 

Leipzig,  1789 — ]79t>  in  H  vols.  Bvo.,  of  which  the 
fLrst  four  coutuued  the  (Jreek  text  with  a  Latin 
translation,  and  the  other  volumes  a  conuneiiln]r» 
an  historical  and  geographical  index,  and  a  co- 
pious "  Lexicon  Polybianum,''*  which  is  almost 
indiapOMabla  to  the  student.  Schweighaeoser^ 
edition  was  reprinted  at  Oxford  in  18*23,  in  5  vols. 
8VO.,  without  the  commentary,  but  with  the  Lexi- 
eon.  Ftem  diotiiMof  ValoiiaiiiOMiradditieM 
were  made  to  the  fragments  of  Polybius,  with  the 
exception  of  a  fragment  describing  the  siege  of 
Affibneia,  originally  pubUdied  fai  no  ooooM  v»» 
lumo  of  Gronovius's  Livy,  until  Angelo  Mm  di^ 
covered  in  the  Vatican  libraiy  at  Kome  the  Aiai 
section  of  the  Excerpta  of  CoMtantuina  Poiphyr»> 
genitos,  entitled  Etnerpta  de  SmknfmB  (wc/>i 
yvwtAmv)^  which,  among  other  extracts,  contained 
a  considerable  number  from  the  history  of  Pol^ 
bina.  Theee  excerpt;i  were  published  by  Mai  m 
the  second  volume  i>f  his  S-Hfitontm  vcterum  Aons 
CoUeetiOf  Rome,  1B27,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
mutilated  alate  of  the  inaDMOript  from  which  thajr 
were  taken,  many  of  them  are  unintelligible.  Some 
of  the  errors  in  Mai*s  edition  are  corrected  in  the 
reprinto  of  ^  Snerpta,  pnUished  by  Oeel  at 
Leyden  in  1829,  atid  by  Liicht  at  Altona  in 
1830 ;  but  these  £xcerpta  aw«tf  iu  a  far  mora 
eomet  forai  in  tiie  editioa  of  Heyse,  Berlin,  1846; 
since  Ih-yse  (ollat<  d  the  niaini^cript  afresh  witb 
great  core  and  accuracy.  The  last  edition  of  Po- 
lybius is  by  Immanaol  Bekker  (Berlin,  1844,  3 
vols.  8vo.),  who  has  added  the  Vatican  fragmenta. 

Of  the  translations  of  Polybius  into  modem 
languiiges,  thoee  most  worthy  of  notice  ara  the 
Frendi,  by  Tindnioiv  cbMlj  nnarkable  on  account 
of  the  militarv  commentary  appended  to  it  by  F  >- 
kid,  Amslcidam,  175^,  7  vols.  4ta.  j  the  OctuuiL. 
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br  Seybaid*  I  mm^  1779—1783,  4  vols.  Uvo. ; 
«ii  AsBBilUi  I17  Hnpla^  1772,  8  voia.  4ta.t 

the  L-ittrr  is  npon  the  w  hole  a  faithful  Ttnka,  and 
ve  htf  availed  oundTea  of  it  in  Um  ylttioni 
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Livy  did  not  use  PolybiuB  till  he  cami^  to  the 
•eomd  Panic  wac^  bat  from  that  time  ha  fioUowed 
bin  Terr  cloaely,  uid  hia  histoiy  of  'dit  avillla 
thtt  the  tenni  nation  of  that  war  appears  to  be 
littlf  mi»re  than  a  translation  of  bi«  Cireck  prede- 
cvswr.  Cicero  iikewite  teems  to  hare  chiefly  fol- 
lowed Paijftoa  in  tha  account  which  he  ^ives  of 
the  Roman  constitution  in  his  A*  litpuLlivu.  The 
history  of  Poiybiua  was  conlinuoti  by  Pwscidonius 
ad  Stnbo.  [Pboskidomus  ;  Strabo.] 

Besides  the  jjreat  hiRtorica!  work  of  which  we 
bare  been  speaking,  Polybius  wrote,  '2.  Ike  Life 

i*li7fi/ini—  ia  jfaaa  twriu,  to  whicb  ha  himself 
refen  (x.  24).  3.  A  treatise  on  Tttdics  (rd  itf^ 
ras  Td4«a  imoyjr^ma.)^  which  h«  also  quotes 
(ix.90)»  wd  to  <wUdi  Airiaa  (TMk  iiiit)aBd 
A»'li:in  {Tactic,  cc.  1,  3)  allude  ;  4.  A  Iliftonj  of 
Ikt  Nmmamtim  IFor,  to  the  ttatement  of 

Gam  (md  Fmm,     12) ;  and  5,  a  aaall  trcadia 

Ik  nahUaiione  tub  AeqwUort  T17J  wtp\  rdy 

Unuupu^y  oiic^atm)^  quoted  by  Ci  em  in  us  (c.  13, 
ia  Peuvias,  UramoLj^iunt^  ToLin.  p.  31,&c.),  but 
it  is  not  improbable  that  this  formed  part  uf  the 
34th  book  of  the  llistoiy,  wilkk  was  «itiie^  da- 
Wtfld  to  geography. 

Tkanader  will  find  some  Tulaable  information 
rcfTwtinff  the  ch.-\ricter  of  Polybius  asnii  historian 
ui  the  tullowiug  works; — Lucas,  C'eicr/'o/v^nw  iJtir- 
ittUiwg  daAmUmkm  Bmutet,  Konigsberg,  18*27  ; 
Merleker,  Die  Geschuhic  dtn  AittAiscIt-AchacUdien 
Umdemteiumm'Krkjie^  Kbuigsbeig,  lti31  ;  K. 

W.  NHMk  nihif it  J  Mr  <3MMfo  oalifar 
AIM  vnd  HLstortof/raphic^  Kiel,  1842  ;  l^ranils- 
lilH^  Jjm  Gttckkktm  tUt  A^taUtchen  Lamki, 
Vmm  wad  Brntdm^  mdtt  «&Mr  hUonoffraj^iackem 
AUtandlumj  ueber  Pot^'iu^,  Hi  ilin,  in  j  l. 

2.  Of  SAmoia.  a  Gxack  grammarian  of  unknown 
iMi^  toaM  «f  wboM  fradta  iMvra  bm  printed  by 

Uwl»  {GUaJ.  C<mI.  MSS.  BiUiotk.  MatriL  vol.  i. 

W-  in.  in^  979,  te.)aiid  Wak  {mtorm  Oram, 

POLTBOBA  (TUJtmt\  the  name  of  two 
WlUtal  personatrpf,  one  n  sifter  of  Hincynthus 
fnaa  iiL  \  IK  §  4).  and  lilt'  othtr  the  wife  of  Actor. 
(Eu^iath.  a.1  Ham.  p.  321.)  [L.S.] 

I'OLYBOTIvS  (noAi^fcTTjs),  a  giant,  who  in 
the  contest  between  the  gods  and  giants  was  pur- 
ged by  Poseidon  across  tha  ela  M  te  at  tbe 
i»!and  of  Cos.  There  Poseidon  tore  away  a  part 
of  iIm  island,  which  was  afterward*  called  Nis^- 
lai  dnowing  it  upon  the  naaX  Wfied  hun 
Qtider  it  (Apollod.  i.  g,  i  2|  Fmu.  L  2.  §  4  ; 
i>«f»b.  X.  ft.  4»9.)  [L.  S.J 

POOfTBUS  (lU;u€biL)  1.  A  Trojan,  a  m» 
ef  Antenor,  mentioned  in  the  Iliad.  [\\. 

2,  Aa  Ithacan,  fisther  of  the  suitor  Kunrniacbus, 
«ii  drin  by  the  awine-heid  Eomaens.  (Hod.  Oi. 
ilN^JEdL284.) 

The  ton  of  Alcandn,  nt  Thebes  in  Egypt ; 
ktarai  connected  with  Menclaus  by  ties  of  hos- 
pitality. (Horn.  Od.  IT.  128.) 

Om  oc  tha  PhatMiwa.  (Umb.  OA,  viiL 

I7S.) 

5.  The  king  of  Corintli,  by  whom  Oedipus  was 
bnwight  up.  He  wa«  the  husband  of  Periboca  or 
Meropc.  (Sopji.  CAx^        77O  .  Apollod.  Ui  5. 

vol*  tt^ 


§  7.)  Pansanias  (iL  6.  §  S)^  makes  him  king  of 
Siegmi,  tod  deetribet  him  aa  a  son  of  Hennae  and 

Chthonophyle,  and  as  the  father  of  Lysianassa, 
whom  he  gave  in  maniage  to  Tahuu,  king  of  the 
Argires.  (Comp.  OxniPOa.) 

6.  The  fathar  of  GkRMM  by  Baboea.  (Athen. 
vii.  p.  2i}(>0  [L.  S.] 

PO'LTBUS*  (ItfXalbfX  ena  tbe  pupils  of 
Hippocrates,  who  was  also  his  son-in-law,  and 
11  red  in  the  island  of  Co%  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury &C.  Nothing  ia  known  of  the  events  of 
his  life,  except  tlut,  with  hit  brothers-in-law, 
Thessalus  and  Dracon,  he  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  ancient  nieiiical  sect  of  the  dog- 
matici)  ;  that  he  was  sent  abroad  by  Ilippocratea, 
with  his  fellow-papils,  during  the  timi'  nf  the 
plague,  to  assist  different  cities  with  his  medical 
skill  (ThessaL  Ora/.  p.  843),  and  that  he  after- 
wards it-maiiu'd  in  his  native  country  (Galen, 
OmmiBML  i«  Hijffocr,  Dt  NaL  //oim."  L  piaeL 
^xf*  p.  12).    Aeeerdlng  to  Oalen  (^e.),  ba 

followed  implicitly  the  o|iinion8  and  mode  of  prnc- 
tice  of  Hippocrates  ;  but  the  strict  aocuzacj  oi  this 
aHtrtion  Imt  been  dedbtad.  Ha  bat  bean  sup- 
p<>^<'d,  br)th  by  ancient  and  modern  critics,  to  be 
the  author  of  several  treatises  in  the  Uippocratio 
collection.  C}km\axtt(H<mdb.tUr  BiitAerkumk/iir 
'lie  AeUm  Afedicin)  specifies  the  following: — 1* 
rif^  ^MTiof  'Av6pwiroi>,  D9  Natura  Hommis ; 
2.  n«pl  Votnis,  De  GmUuru ;  3.  Ilrp)  *6<nos  Ilcu- 
8ioo,  De  NtUura  I'ueri;  4.  HtfA  AiotxTji  'Ty if  lyrts^ 
De  Sulubri  Vidus  lUtfinnf  ;  o.  Vlfpl  TlaOwv,  IM 
AjrectiouUiW) ;  and  G.  litfii  Tm¥  'Ei'tus  Z\aAv»^De  In- 
terni$  Affediombaat  CItinens  Alezandrinus  {Stirmu 
vi.  p.  2y0)  attributes  to  him  the  ln»atise,  TltpX 
'Ottm^i^ov^  JJt  Octimettri  Fartu ;  and  Plutarch 
FUbaoyA />las.    18)  qaolat  bin  «i  t^ 

of  that  rifpl  'EirTOjttTfj'Ow,  De  St-^'tiim  stri  Partu.  Of 
these,  however,  M.  Littr^  (  Ceavres  d'Umooar.  voL 

i.  p.  ^5,  &c)  cootlden  ttal  edy  tha  fiial,  and 

perhaps  the  fourth,  are  to  be  attributed  to  Pclfbttt 
[UiPPOcnATW,  n.  467J(  although  OaliB  tqr> 
thatnatite  D9  Itahmm  BwmhU  wat^Worit  of 

Hippocrates  himself  {fkmrnemt.  in  Hippoer.  '*Z))t 
Nat.  Ilom."  L  praef.  toL  xt.  pp.  11, 12).  Polybna 
is  several  times  mentioned  by  Galen,  chiefly  in 
connection  with  different  works  in  the  Hippocratic 
Collection  (/A;  Fitt.  Fnrmnt.  c  1.  ToL  iv.  p.  033, 
De  Hippoer.  et  I'lal.  iJnr.  vi.  3,  vol.  v.  p.  329,  Dt 
Difie.  Hespir.  iii.  1, 13,  vol.  vii.  pp.  891,  Ob'U,  Conf 
menL  in  liifijujcr.  '*  J/c  Xnf.  Hum"  ii.  l!»,  v<l.  xv. 
p.  164,  CoamaU.  in  Hippucr.  "  De  Sal.  I  td.  JiaC* 
praef.  and  a.  8S,  to),  zt.  pp.  176,  22S,  Commmd, 
in  Hippoer.  '*  De  Htmior.**  i.  praef.  vol.  xvi.  p.  3, 
Comaunl.  im  Ukmoer.  Aokor.^*  vi.  1,  voL  xviii.  pL 
i.p.8):  bb  natM^taeeeanbCeitnt  (D$Mtd, 
r.  20.  §  2,2c.  §  2.3,  vi.  7.  §  3,  pp.  Dl,  100.  127), 
CaeUus  Aurelianut  {Dt  MorL  AetiL  iu.  9,  i&,  pp. 
218,  227),  and  PHnjCAM  xxd.  in  fine).  A 
collection  of  the  treatises  attributed  to  Polybns  was 
published  in  a  Latin  transUtion,  1544,  4to.  BaaiL, 
per  J.  Oporinum  ;  and  in  Italian  by  P.  Laoro,  154A, 
4to.  Venice.  A  Latin  tMUktion  of  the  tteatbaXte 
Salubri  Vidus  RtUiom,  was  published  in  a  separate 
form  by  J.  Phwotomus  UJreinckaeider),  loiil,  12mo. 
Antwaipft  and  ia  to  ba  fband  appended  to  tba  iSiyi- 

•  In  the  spurious  oration  attribuu-d  to  The)»siilu» 
(ap.  Hippoer.  Opera,  vol.  iii.  p.  843),  and  also  in 
some  I>niin  works  he  it  OlUtd /*0{|fAlBib  but  tbit 
is  probably  a  mistake* 
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•Ml  MMfr  MtnUamm  (in  aoMnvt  ea{tioM)i 

and  to  three  or  four  other  works.     f  W.  A.  G.] 

POLYCAON  (naW«r).  1.  A  ton  oi  Leiex, 
brotlier  of  Myles,  and  haaanid  cf  Mb— p>,  the 
daughter  of  Triopas  of  Ai>;oa.  He  emigrated  from 
Laconia  to  Mestoiia,  which  country  he  thus  called 
after  his  wife.  He  was  the  lint  king  of  Mes«cnia. 
(Pans.  iii.  1.  §  U  ir.  L  |  1.) 

2.  A  son  of  Hutes,  was  married  to  Eiini'chme, 
the  daughter  of  llyllus.  (Pans.  iv.  J.  ^  1.)  [L.  S.J 
POLYCARPUS  {noKvKopwos).  1.  AscBTA. 
There  is  extant  in  Greek  a  life  of  the  female  saint 
byncletica,  which  haa  been  ascribed  to  Tariooi 
penoM.  Soiiw  im.  nd  the  OiMk  «Mle«astical 
historian,  Nicephoms  Callisti  (//.  A',  riii.  -10).  as- 
cribe it  to  AthanasiiMi  but  Montfiuioon,  though  he 
fivM  the  piece  wMi  ft  LmId  vanioR  te  hb  MMen 
of  the  works  of  Athanasius  (vd.  ii.  p.  HRl,  <Slc.), 
classes  it  among  the  spurious  worlU|  and  declana 
tkftt  tile  difisnnoa  of  style,  and  fht  dMM*  af 
external  testimony  for  five  or  six  centuries  after 
Athanasiua,  leave  no  room  to  doubt  its  spnrious- 
Bess.  A  oop7(  which  was  among  the  papers  of 
Cwabtta,  CMtains  a  dause,  stating  that  the  di»> 
course'!  or  isayings  of  the  saint  had  been  reporti'd 
by  the  blessed  Arsenius  of  Pegadae  but  this 
doaa  aai  aeem  to  describe  him  as  the  compiler  of 
the  narrative,  but  only  as  the  author  from  whom 
part  of  the  materials  were  derived.  It  is  then  most 
laasonabla  to  follow  the  very  atnoient  MS.  in  tha 
Vatican  library,  which  ascribes  the  hiogrnphy  to 
Polycarp  the  Ascetic  or  Monk,  but  where  or  when 
this  Polyaup  Hfed  cMmo*  1w  daHnwtmJi  Tba 

biography  wa*  first  published  in  the  Tiatin  vcriion 
of  Itavid  Colvillns  in  the  Acta  iicutotorum  Janmarii^ 
ToL  L  p.  242,  dB&  TlieerlgiiMdGiMktntiattid 
to  have  been  published  with  some  other  pieces,  4to. 
IjQgoldstadt,  1603  ;  it  is  given  with  a  new  Latin 
ftmonand  notaa  fan  the  BceUm$  Onueae  Moatc 
maUa  of  Cotaleriua,  vol.  I  p.  201,  Ac,  4to.  Paris, 
1677.  The  MS.  used  by  Cotelerius  contained  neither 
the  author^s  name  nor  the  final  clause  about  Arse- 
nius of  Pegadae.  The  title  of  tlltplM  Is  Mot  aai 
iroKiTila  TTji  oaiat  wal  doiSlfiov  jurrrpof  i^uciv  (in 
Montfuucua'ii  edition,  B.  k.  ir.  rifs  dyias  koI  fuufOr 
flat  aal  8(5«unHU«»)  SvyseMiruriit,  VUa  §f  GMa 
vtndae  celcbrifqw  matrin  no^trar,  (or  according  to 
Montfaucon,  «u/M-/<ie  /jeaUut/ue  muffiatrue)  SjfHcle- 
Hcac.    ( Fabric  BiUioth.  6'nua.  ^  x.  •20.) 

2.  iMAIlTYR.    [No.  3.] 

3.  Uf  Smvhna,  a  Christian  writer  of  tha 
age  immediately  succeeding  that  of  the  Apoatlec 
Of  the  early  history  of  this  eminent  father  we 
have  no  trustwortbj  aoooont  The  time  of  his 
birth  is  net  leaawB,  ftftd  iv«  an  vtSj  dslMiiilaa 
it  by  apprnxirTiation.  At  the  time  of  his  martyr- 
dom, to  which  various  dates  are  ass^ed,  he  had 
been  ft  CkMm  dghty-six  yearsi  No«r  tP  «• 
adopt  for  the  present  Tillemont's  date  of  his  mar- 
tyrdom, .A.  o.  166,  and  saj^wse  Poivcaip  to  hftva 
been  of  Ckriidaa  MnMs,  er  at  M  dhMMad 
from  childhood  in  the  Christian  faith,  and  so  in- 
t«pret  tha  eighty*six  yeacs,  aa  aavanl  eminent 
erities  do,  of  the  tens  of  bit  mlanl  Hfe,  his  birth 
.wiU  fidl  in  A.  D.  80  ;  but  if  with  other  critics  we 
suppose  him  to  have  been  converted  at  a  riper  age, 
and  compute  the  eighty-six  youa  from  the  time  of 
his  conversion,  his  birth  must  be  placed  at  a  con- 
jsidorably  earlier  period.  A  vague  passage  in  the 
Latin  text  of  Polycarp's  epistle  to  the  Philippians 
(ciL),  whidiin  think  mntAfmmkm  thMtbo 


ahiiHib  ftt  flujiiiMi  wae  not  in  ftdrtanes  when  lb# 

Apoide  Paul  wrote  his  epistle  to  the  Philipj  i.u.s 
haa  ban  adduced  to  prove  that  Polyoup  was  bona 
befbce  that  time ;  bat  tiw  woida  ava  too  Indefaiita 

to  bear  out  any  such  inference. 

An  ancient  life,  or  rather  a  fragment  of  a  life  of 
Polycarp,  ascribed  by  BoUandus  to  a  certain  Pionios 
of  unknown  date,  and  grren  by  him  in  a  Latin 
version  in  the  ActaSaneiarum  Januarii  (a.  d.  26), 
vol.  ii.  p.  695,  &C.,  dwells  much  on  the  early  history 
of  Polycarp,  but  ti»  noord  (if  indeed  it  be  the  work 
of  Pioniu<)  is  «ome  centuries  later  than  its  subject, 
and  is  evidently  iiilse  in  several  particulara.  We 
■MiaeHBad  t»  ttak,  Imiever,  thai  k  aoMiaa 

some  jrenuine  traditions  of  Polycarp 's  hi*t«iy» 
Accordixu  to  this  account,  the  Apostle  Paul  visited 
Smjrrafttt  bit  way  tnm  <MtHa,  thiongb  the  pn>> 
considar  Asia  to  .TeruMlem  Cthe  writer  appan^ntly 
con£Minding  two  journeys  recorded  in  Acts»  zviti. 
18—92,  and  23,  &c),  and  baving  coBttltd  At 
believers,  instructed  th«n  in  the  projHr  time  of 
keeping  Easter.  After  Panics  departure,  hia  host, 
Stretaeas,  the  brother  of  Timotheoa,  became  bisfasp 
of  the  mifinit  ehordi ;  er,  for  the  passage  is  net 
clear.  Strataeaa  beeaaie  an  elder  and  Bucolns  was 
bishop.  It  was  during  the  epieoepate  of  Bucolus 
(whether  he  was  the  contemp<Mrary  or  the  successor 
of  Strataeas)  that  Callisto,  a  ferojde  member  of  the 
church,  eminent  for  riches  and  works  of  chanty, 
was  waned  of  Ood  in  a  dream  toga  tttkafttt  tf 
the  dty,  called  the  Ephesian  pate,  where  9>ie 
would  find  a  little  boy  (puerulum)  named  Polycarp, 
of  BatlefB  tilglii,  inko  had  batn  ndnttd  to  fta" 
very,  and  was  in  the  hands  of  two  men,  from 
whom  she  was  to  redeem  him.  Callisto,  obedient 
ta  tilt  tWoh,  rose,  wsnt  It  tile  gate,  fcnnd  4m 
two  men  with  the  child,  as  it  had  been  revealed 
to  her ;  and  having  redeemed  the  boy«  facvHwht 
him  home,  educated  him  with  laaletnal  nWwiBwi 
in  the  Christian  faith,  and,  when  he  attained 
to  manhood,  first  made  him  ruler  over  her  hoiaaa» 
then  adopted  him  as  her  son,  and  finally  left  bin 
heir  to  all  her  wealth.  Polycarp  had  baeo  fteai 
childhood  distingtjished  by  his  beneficence,  piety, 
and  self-denial ;  by  the  gravity  of  his  deportment, 
and  his  diligence  in  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scrip* 
tnres.  These  qualities  enrly  attracted  the  notice 
and  r^ard  of  the  bishop,  liiicohis,  who  loved  him 
wilh  &lherly  aflectton,and  was  in  retnra  Ngndtd 
by  bbn  with  filiiil  Invc,  Ry  Bucolus  he  was  or- 
dained  first  to  the  otiioe  of  deacon,  in  which  he 
Ubtond  dfligently,  eenfttthg  beathena,  Jews,  and 
heretics  ;  dcliveriiiij  catechetical  homilies  in  the 
chorah,  and  writing  epistles  of  which  that  to  the 
PbfKppbnt  it  tbe  only  astaat  spednM.  Re  «aa 
subsequently  when  of  matOfe  age  (his  liair  -.vru 
already  turning  gray)  and  still  matorer  ooaduol, 
tffdrdaed  presbyter  by  Buoolaa,  on  wheat  daatii  be 
vras  elected  and  consecrated  bishop.  We  omit  to 
notice  the  various  miracles  said  to  be  wrought  by 
Polycarp,  or  to  have  occurred  on  different  oocaaiona 
in  his  lifis. 

Such  are  the  leading  facts  recorded  in  this  an- 
cient narrative,  which  has,  we  think,  been  too 
lightly  estimated  by  llllemont.  That  it  has  been 
interpolated  with  many  fabulous  admixtiin-s  f>f  a 
later  date,  is  clear  ;  but  we  think  there  are  home 
things  in  it  which  indicate  that  it  embodies  earlier 
and  tnier  elements.  The  difficulty  is  to  discover  and 
separate  these  from  later  cormptionsw  The  chief 
Cmi  fcmjtatfagthtawnliftalUgtthtrlitht 
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Bora 

trojtworthy  stitcmenta  of  Irpnaeu*,  who,  in  his 
bojhood,  had  known,  perfaap*  lived  with  Wtymn 
(IvMia  Jll^rfilbfa  0if  AbiiuMi,  apod  Bmrti  ff*  Jv> 
T.  20Xand  of  other  ^Titers.  According  to  Irpnaeus 
i&ut.  ad  Victorem  I'apam,  apod  £aieb.  M,  & 
?.  24\  Polycarp  had  Intetwwa  «Mk  **  Jahi  nd 
otben  of  the  Apostle*:**  or  still  more  ezpresslj 
{Adv.  flaeres.  iii.  3,  et  apod  Boseb.  H.  E.  vr.  14}, 
he  wu  instrncted  (perhaps  eonrerted,  tta^ifrnAtis) 
bj  the  Apostles,  and  con  re  reed  fiuniliaily  with  manj 
who  had  seen  Christ  ;  wa«liy  the  Apostles  appointed 
(KOTturrotfcl;)  bishop  of  the  church  at  Sm}Tiia  ; 
aadalwaya  taught  what  he  had  learned  from  the 
Apostles.    Tertullian  (ZAc  Frae$i'ripHunibHn  Ilae- 
nfie,  c  32),  and  Jerome  (Z>e  Vin$  IUu$tribus^ 
c  \i\  dhttucUjr  noition  John  as  ikm  ApoaUe  by 
whim  polycarp  was  orduned.    Bat  we  question 
if  the  expressions  of  Irenaenai  when  critically  exa- 
wtMil  Mii  stripped  of  fbm  ihaiotluJ  exaggeration 
irtA  fpUdi  hi*  natnzal  rererence  for  Polycarp  has 
iatetted  them,  will  pfore  mm  than  that  Poljcaip 
hvl  enjoyed  opportaMBa  of      fag  aoBa  or  fho 
Apotdes  ;  and  was,  wit!i  t!i>  ir  sanction,  appointed 
bUrn  of  the  church  at  Smrma.   That  John  was 
•M  «  the  Apoedea  referred  to  by  Irenaent,  there 
is  aot  the  slightest  reason  to  doubt  ;  and  we  are 
disposed,  with  Tillemont,  to  regard  Philip,  whom 
Poijctates  of  Ephesus  (apud  Euseb.  H.  E.  v.  24 ) 
itates  to  hsvB  ondod  na  days  in  the  Phrygian 
Hierapolis,  as  nnother  of  tho«ie  with  whom  Poly- 
carp bad  intercour»e.    We  believe  that  intercourse 
vith  these  apostles,  and  pwhaps  with  some  other 
old  disciples  who  had  seen  Jesus  Christ,  is  sufficient 
to  bear  oat  the  statements  of  Irenaeas,  and  is  not 
ImiMfalsBt  wMi  4be  gonofd  tnA  of  tiw  oncisBt 
nurative  given  l)V  Bollaiidus.    His  statement  of 


.lie 


ordinatiim  of  Poijcaip  by  ^  Aoostles,  may 
[•^rhafis  ho  ndoeod  to  the  iKt  Aot  Joan,  of  wlion 

alone  Tertullian  (/.  c.)  makes  mention,  was  among 
the  bishops  of  the  neighbouring  churches,"  who 
came,  accotding  to  the  uurtatiTe,  to  the  consecration 
of  Polycarp.  This  dicomsUmco  enables  us  to  fix 
that  conserration  in  or  before  a.  n.  104,  the  latest 
date  assgned  to  the  death  of  the  venerable  Apostle, 
■d  iHda  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  narrative. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind, too,  that  the  whole  subject 
of  the  ordination  of  these  early  bishops  is  peiplexed 
■rriBihsticol  wilton  utteriy  neglecting  the  cir- 
onnstance,  that  in  some  of  the  lai^er  churches 
there  was  in  the  Apostolic  age  a  ploraiity  of 
l»«hops  (comp.  PhUijppkmm^  L  1^  ml  to  spatt  of 
the  grave  and  mucli  disputed  question  of  the  iden- 
%  sf  bishops  and  presbytia.  The  Apo^lic 
*UioliaB  mentloiMd  oy  Inmon  nl  TBrtnlHaB 
snay,  therefore,  have  Liken  place  during  the  life- 
tiae  tA  Bucolus,  and  have  been  antecedent  to  the 
Pjeedency  which,  on  his  death,  Polycarp  obtained. 
We  are  the  more  disposed  to  admit  the  early  origin 
ndthe  tnit!!  of  the  leading  statements  embodied  in 
tis  narmiioii,  as  the  natural  tendency  of  a  forger 
of  a  later  age  would  have  bosB  to  oaiggoiate  the 
oppijrtunities  of  Apostolic  intercourse,  and  the 
■auctions  of  Apostolic  authority,  which  Polycarp 
wtamly  psssssosd. 

Polycsrp  was  bishop  of  Smyrna  at  the  time 
»hea  Imatiu  of  Antioch  passed  through  that 
Qty  SB  Us  way  to  sofRv  doolb  ot  Rome,  ioiM  tino 

A.D.  107  and  11 G.  [I(iN.\TH«l,  NouL] 
jjP^ia*  seems  to  have  enjoyed  much  tUs  fnter> 
*toni      Polycarp,  whan  ho  hid  knows,  appor 
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rently,  in  fSsnner  days,  when  Aoy  wosoboth  bsoms 

of  the  apostle  John.   (Afarfyr.  h/natii,  c.  3.)  Th» 

sentiment  of  esteem  waa  reciprocated  by  Polyooipi 
wiM  ooOsotod  stvond  of  tho  oplsdeo  of  Ignatins, 

and  sent  them  to  the  church  at  Philippi,  accom- 
panied by  an  epistle  of  his  own.  (Polyc  EpittUi 
mi  FtaUpp,  e.  IS.)  Polycarp  himself  visited  Reno 
while  Anioetus  was  bishop  of  that  dty,  whose 
episcopate  extended,  according  to  Tillemont's  cal- 
cuhition,  from  a.  d.  157  to  166.    Irenaeus  bos  re- 
corded {EpiatoL  ad  Victor,  apud  Euseb.  //.  B,  r, 
1 4)  the  difference  of  opinion  of  these  two  holy  msa 
on  the  time  of  observing  Easter,  oiid  the  steadfast* 
ness  of  Polycarp  in  adhering  to  the  custom  of  tho 
Asiatic  churches,  derived,  as  they  affirmed,  from 
the  Apostles ;  as  well  as  their  mutual  kindness  and 
forbearance,  nofewMotanding  lUo  dllhtoiMJO.  In- 
deed, the  character  of  Polycarp  appears  to  have 
attrsded  general  regard:  Irenaeus  retained  for 
him  •  fcsHng  of  deepest  VfvanBOo  {Kpistotm  mi 
Florin,  apud  Euscl).  //.  F.  v.  21)  ;  Jerome  speaks 
of  him  (X20  Firis  lUmdr.  c  17)  as    totios  Asioo 
prfaoepo,*  tko  oool  otoiBMl  noa  in  oD  pnoonndor 
Asia.    An  anecdote  given  olitirhere  [Marcion] 
shows  that  even  reputed  hmlies,  notwithstanding 
his  dedded  eppositioo  to  them,  deoired  to  possess 
his  estsem  j  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
reverence  excited  by  his  character  conduced  to  his 
success  in  restoring  them  to  the  communion  of  the 
church.    It  has  been  conjortood  that  be  was  tho 
aiipcl  of  the  church  of  Smyrna  to  whom  Jesus  Christ 
directed  the  letter  in  the  Apocalypse  (ii.8 — 11); 
and  also  that  ho  wos  the  bishop  to  when  tfwqMOtIo 


Johiu  according  to  a  beautiful  anecdote  recorded  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria  {JUtber  DitxM  Wre- 
torf  **  c49X  ootoinMsd  Ao  coio  of  a  young  man, 
who,  fMnUBg  his  patron,  became  a  chief  of  a 


bond  of  iolibil%aid  was  re-converted  by  the  apostle : 
httt  those  00  nolo  ouujeolnnsL  ond  of  Htuo  pio* 


pro- 
bability. 

The  martyrdom  of  Polycarp  occurred,  oeoording 
to  Enselnns  {H.  E.  i  v.  1  .'>),  in  the  persecutim  under 
the  emperors  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius  Vena  ; 
and  is  recorded  in  a  letter  of  the  Church  at  Smynm 
to  the  Churches  of  Philomelium  and  other  placefly 
which  is  still  extant,  and  of  vhioh  BBsobhui 
(ibid.)  has  given  the  chief  part.  The  perse- 
cution began :  one  (Jermanicus,  an  ancient  man, 
was  thrown  to  IIm  «Qd  iMMto,  and  serenl 
others,  including  some  who  were  brought  from  Phi- 
ladelphia, were  put  to  death  at  Smyrna.  Polvcaip 
lind  lit  Afsl  fatondsd  toranAifa  tneaty  ond  mbvo 
the  dan;^pr  of  martyrdom  ;  but  the  intreatiesof  his 
flock  led  him  to  withdraw  to  a  rstreat  in  the  adja- 
eent  euunlry,  wbon  \m  posoed  Mo  tfano  in  prayer. 
Here,  three  days  before  his  apprehension,  he  had  a 
remarkable  dream,  which  his  anticipation  of  hia 
fate  led  him  to  interpret  as  an  intimation  that  ho 
should  be  burnt  alive,  a  foreboding  Int  too  exactly 
verified  by  the  event.  Afcssenj^ers  having  been 
sent  to  apprehend  him,  ho  withdrew  to  another 
hiding  place  ;  but  his  place  of  retreat  was  discovered 
by  the  confessiiiM  of  a  child,  who  had  been  forced 
by  torture  to  make  known  where  he  was.  Polycarp 
might  still  havoiWipod  hjrIOBving  the  place  on  tho 
approach  of  those  Rent  to  apprehend  him  ;  but  he 
refused,  saying  **  The  will  of  Uod  be  done.*^  Ilia 
fODeraUo  flfuo  and  cdm  nnd  oovteoao  deport'' 
roent  commanded  the  respect  of  his  captors  ;  and 
a  prayer  offiBied  by  him  a^ted  some  of  them  wiiii 
fcr  tfcob  oht  fa  Mi  ■juiohninn  Tho 

o  o  9 
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unintelligible  readiogt  of  the  older  MSS.  Th« 
Codn  Heg.  II.  girmimmtkm  mmd»  iahmtfamkm^ 

and  the  Bamberg  MS.,  larantem  s^d  aedalsas 
itoatow.  SillMconiecturMtopgitfewt  lUymdel  oUam 
tkmltm,  mad  L  Jum,  AhnmIm  «e,     Mdm  oBmn 

jtotfem.  (Sillig,  Cii<.  ^rf^  p.  .^9,  and  edition  of 
Pliny,  Le.;  Jahn,  KwuiUatL,  1833,  No.  37  ;  and 
•ellalkii  of  the  Bamberg  MS.  appended  to  SiUigl 
wUtton  of  Pliny,  toL  t.  p.  443.) 

Theie  are  lerenl  beautiful  atatues  of  Venoa, 
■looping  on  one  knee,  in  the  attitude  of  waihlng 
kmcU^  which  are  supposed  to  be  copies  of  the 
node  of  Polycharmus^  The  finest  is  in  the  Va- 
tien,  and  the  next  best  iu  the  Museum  at  Paris. 
(AfM.  Pio-Clem.  ToL  L  pL  10 ;  Clarac,  pL  S45, 
No.  G98  ;  MiiUer,  Arch'doL  d.  Kimst,  j  377,  n.  5  ; 
Datkmaier  d,  AUm  Kumd,  vol.  ii  nL  xztL  fig. 

OT.)  CP.  a] 

POL YCLETTUS  (JlokiKKtrrot),  historical  1 . 
An  officer  afifMunted  by  Ptoleiny  to  rommand  Uie 
iMt  teat  VBOcr  lliMrai  to  Cypms  in  B.O.  SIA. 
From  thence  Polycleitna  was  detachfd  with  a  fleet 
of  tifty  thijM  to  ittpport  tbe  partisans  of  Ptolemy 
nd  CwMiiifiBr  ia  dke  PriopMnew,  bat,  finding  on 
Us  anhral  tlian  that  that*  was  no  longer  occasion 
for  his  aerricea,  he  returned  with  his  fleet  to 
CiUda.  Here  be  receiTcd  intelligence  that  a  fleet 
late  Theodotna,  and  •  kai  force  under  IMkn, 
were  adrancinp  to  the  support  of  Antiponns,  and 
hastened  to  intercept  them.  BoUi  one  and  the 
tlh»  Wa  Tpriaed  and  totally  defeated  ;  the  two 
commanders  and  the  whole  fleet  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Polycieitus,  who  retunied  with  them  to  £gypt> 
where  he  waa  received  with  the  utMtl  dMMlMn 
by  Ptolemy.    (Diod.  xix.  C'2,  64.) 

3.  One  of  the  officers  left  )ij  Epieydaa  in  the 
MMBUi  ef  the  pnim  of  ^iMaw  wte  he 

himself  quitted  the  city.  [Ei'icvdks.]  They 
were  all  put  to  death  in  a  seditiou  of  the  dtisena 
•horlly  lAtfWHrii.  (Ur.  m.  It.)      [&  H.  B.] 

POLYCLEITUS  {UoKiKKuros),  litenuy.  1. 
Of  Larina,  a  Greek  hiitorian,  and  ope  of  thennroe- 
raa  writen  of  the  history  of  Alezaadar  the  Great 
Athenaena  quotes  from  the  eighth  book  of  his 
histories  (xii.  p.  539,  a.)  ;  and  there  are  several 
other  quotations  from  him  in  Strabo  (xi.  p.  509, 
4it  «?.  pp.  72H.  n.  d.,  735,  a.,  xvi.  742,  a.),  and 
other  writers  (PluU  AUm.  46  ;  Aelian.  N.  A.  xvi. 
41).  There  ore  some  other  passages  in  which  the 
name  of  Polydeitus  it  erroneotuly  put  for  tiiat 
of  Polyaitos  of  Mende  (Diod.  xiii.  83  ;  Ath.  v. 
p.20€,«.;  Pli]i.ir.iV;nzL2.  a.4.)  He  may, 
pethape,  have  ben  tfw  mmm  peteon  aa  Poly* 
ileitas  of  I,.iri<vsn,  the  father  of  Olympias,  mo- 
ther of  Antigonua  DoeoD.  htoat  of  the  extracts 
ft«a  hb  hmoriea  laflMr  te  die  geography  of 
the  eeutrfoe  which  Alexander  invaded.  They 
an  coDa^ad,  iHth  a  notice  of  the  uthor,  by  C* 
MUller,  ia  hia  Seriphm  Rmtm  Altmmdri  Mafftd, 
(pp.  1-29—133),  in  Didefk  Sui/ditiiim  Ormteorum 
JiiUtotAtctL,  Paris,  1846.  (See  also  Vouius,  dt; 
J/ist.  Grttec.  p.  489,  ed.  Weatermana  ;  Fabric.  liibl. 
Graee.  voL  iii  p.  49.) 

12.  An  epigrammatic  poet,  who  is  montioiied  by 
Meleager  (i'rooem.  40),  as  one  of  those  uicluded  in 
hia  Oariamd.  Noae  of  hit  epignHBt  aee  extant. 
(Jac<ibs,  Anth.  Oraec.  vol.  xiii.  p.  911 ).     f  1'.  S.l 

PULYCLElTUii  VOahuuKurotu  a  payucian 
«r  Meariaa  in  flieBr,  te  iHmbi  «Mae  ef  tki  eiiatfae 

of  I'h.ilaris  are  addres^d,  and  who,  thcrrfore  (if  he 

be  a  teal  penoiii|(e),  Biij  be  mppoaed  to  have  Uvcd 
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in  the  sixth  centoiy  a.  c.  Having  cored  thai 
ef  a  deaipnae  dieeaM,  he  leerfved ' 

valuable  presents,  and  also  succeeded  in  persuading 
him  to  pardon  a  coaaairator  MaiaM  hia  life  (Phakr. 
Epid.  IM,  109).  (W.  A.  ai 

POLYCLEITUS    (HoXwitXirroj,   ia  Latia 
writem,  Polydetua  and  P<dyclitos),  arciita. 
difficolty  haa  ariaaa  from  the  mention  of  two 
toariea  of  thia  muae,  wh«n  Panaaaiaa  expiaeely 
distinguidies  firom  one  another,  who  seem  bodi  to 
have  lived  about  the  same  period,  and  who  are 
both  said  to  have  beea  of  Aigee.  (Paoa.  vi  6.f  1.) 
MoreoTer,  Pliny  speaks  of  the  great  Polycleitns  .is  r\ 
Sicyonian,  though  several  other  writers,  as  well  aa 
Pansanias,  call  him  an  Argive.   {H.  M  anilk  & 
•.19.       )  The  qtiestion  which  thus  arises,  as  to  tbe 
nnmber  of  artiste  of  thia  name,  is  very  folly  diB> 
earned  by  TUatBBh,  bat  wMk  aon  lagoMiky  than 
sound  judgment    (Epodten,  pp.  150,  203,  Arc-,) 
He  diatingiiiAea  thnse  ttatnaries  of  the  name 
(bediae  a  warth,  ef  Theeoe) ;  aamdy,  fini,  Pe^ 
cleitus  of  Sicyon,  the  pupil  of  ,\geLida«,  an  artist 
of  the  beginning  of  tlie  period  of  the  perCectioa  of 
art,  aad  wheie  works  partook  tnA  ef  tha  eld 
conventional  style  ;  secondly,  Polycleitus  the  eUa^ 
of  Argoa,  maker  of  the  celebrated  statoe  in  the 
Heraevm  at  Aigoa ;  and,  thirdly,  Poly^toa,  the 
younger,  of  Aigea,  the  popQ  of  Naucydea.  Bat 
the  common   opinion  of  other  writers  is  both 
,  simpler  and  sounder,  namely  that,  on  account  of 
the  doae  connection  between  the  adheele  of  Aifoe 
and  Sicyon,  the  cU'T  Polycleitus  might  easily 
have  been  a»sigued  to  both,  and,  if  a  more  precise 
explaaatioB  be  required,  that  he  wae  a  aative  of 
Sicyon,  and  was  made  a  citizen  of  Argos,  to  which 
Sicyon  waa  then  aubject,  oFobabiy  as  an  honouz 
wm  enind  hf  fcb  ilMae  hi  the  Heneaa.  Wa 
know  the  same  thinp  to  have  happened  with  other 
artiata ;  and  we  thinlt  that  Thieneh  himaelf  could 
hardly  hava  ftniJln  miinfl  Ihli  iqilBinrtM,  !■< 

for  his  perverse  theor}'  rL-»^pcctingtfMeii^dile 

Pheidias  [Phkidias],  which  iapeaai  vfm  tarn 
the  aeeeecity  of  pladng  that  aitkt^  chief  coBteai- 

porariea  also  higher  than  their  true  datea^  The 
questions  which  arise,  respecting  the  aangnment  of 
particukr  works  to  cither  of  the  two  Polydeiti  of 
Argos,  will  be  considered  in  their  proper  plaoea. 

1.  Polycleitus,  the  elder,  of  Arcrrvs  probably  hy 
citisenship,  and  of  Sicyon,  probably  by  birth,  wa^ 
one  of  the  moat  eelebn^  atalBHiM  of  the  ancient 
world  ;  and  was  also  a  icalptor,  an  architect,  and 
an  artist  in  toreatio.  He  wae  the  pupil  of  the 
gleet  Argire  etatwy  Agrfaiai,  wder  when  ha 
had  Pheidias  and  Myroa  fRt  hit  fellow-disdpleik 
He  was  aoaMwhat  yoaaiw  ttam  Pheidiaa,  aad 
aheat  Ae  aaaeageaiMyMa.  He  fa  pleead  bf 
Pliny  at  the  87th  Olympbd,  k  c.  431,  with 
Agehidaa,  Gallon,  Pbtiulmon,  tioi»aa,  Lacoai 
Myron,  Pythagoras,  Scopes,  and  Perallai  (BiN» 
xxxiv.  8.  §  19).  An  important  indicati<m  of  his 
date  is  derived  from  his  great  statue  in  the  He* 
raeum  near  ArQ^s  ;  for  the  old  temple  of  Heia  wae 
bvrat  in  Ul.  Hi).  -2,  B.  c.  423  (Thoc.  iv.  IBSsClie- 
ton,  F.  I/.  #.  a.)  ;  and.  including  the  time  required 
to  rebuild  the  temple  of  the  goddess,  tiio  htiUie  by 
Polycleitus  in  the  new  leaipe  eeald  scarcely  have 
been  finished  in  less  than  ten  years ;  which  Itrin^'^ 
hia  life  down  to  about  a.  c.  418.  Comparuig  ihu 
eoaeMea  with  the  date  given  by  Pliny,  aad  wilk 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  pupil  of  Ap'ladas,  Polydei- 
tua  Biay  be  aafelj  nid  to  have  doiuiahed  from 
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alwut  Ol.  82  to  92,  or  «.  c.  452 — 412.  A  further 
coiitirmatioD  of  Uua  dsiie  it  furaUhed  by  Pluto^a 
mention  of  A*  MM  «f  Pf||«ltttM|  M  Imog  of 
about  the  Hune  agi  as  At  MM  aC  FmmIm^  {Fro- 
tag.  D.  328,  c) 

Ol  Us  pMMBal  history  we  know  nothing  fur- 
ther. Ab  an  artist,  he  atood  at  thi*  head  of  the 
•cboola  of  Algol  and  bicyon,  and  approached  more 
tluui  any  oUmt  to  an  eq«ality  with  th« 
It  he-^d  of  the  Athenian  schnol,  %vhom  he  was 
iiftdsed  to  have  MupaMed  on  one  ocGMion»  in 
lilMlii  rwpaHliaaaf  <h>  Himawi  (See 
below,  and  PiiBini.is.)  The  etsential  difference 
lm»  ti»  thew  artists  WM  tbH  Pheidias  was  im- 
aniMneA,  nay  per/eet^  in  Mdting  the  tmagee  of 
th«?  pod*,  Polydeitus  in  those  of  men.  The  one 
embodied  in  his  Athena  and  Olympian  Zeoa,  for 
all  aubaeqaeot  agee,  the  ideal  standaid  of  divine 
majesty  ;  the  other  expreMtd»  in  hie  Doryphorus, 
the  ideal  perfection  of  human  beauty.  It  it  not, 
however,  surprising  that,  in  the  estimation  of 
wmmft  ihB  beauty  of  Fn^friaiMs  ahould  even  have 
be^n  preferred  to  tho  more  unapproachable  majesty 
of  Fheidias,  in  an  age  when  iirl,  having  reached 
ila  aliMM^  WM  OB  the  point  of  beginnini^  to  de- 
pcnenite.  Nay,  even  Polycloitus  himself  was,  by 
Mme,  placed  below  Myron  in  some  respects  (Plin. 
N.  N,  xzzhr.  8.  a.  19.  §  3) ;  and  hi*  fcmns  weie 
thouL^ht  hy  the  artists  of  the  age  of  Alexander 
stuceotible  of  gSMter  gmoe.  therefore,  we 
1b  wrflaM  of  •  atfllte  yariod,  eitpcwaiflM 
appear  to  refer  to  the  works  of  Polydeitus 
mmething  ef  the  atiffiwaa  oC  an  early 

W  MM  Mt  1  MM  MBrfnJi  tittt 

such  paeai^ea,  even  if  they  are  rightly  interpnted, 
Mfer  to  aome  earlier  artist  of  the  same  name. 

Among  the  statemenU  tii  Pliny  reepecting  Poly- 
deitus ir>  the  folMif  (//.  N.  XMM»,  8.  8.  19. 
I  2)  :  — **  I'mprium  rja$  rst,  tU  uno  entre  intisterrut 
ttftOf  eMCiyUasM  ;  quiuirata  iamm  ea  cue  tradti 
Fmm  0t  paeme  ad  unum  ejcemplmm^  (Tk*  V«rd 
quadratn,  which  Silli^  formerly  stispected,  is  con- 
hrmed  bv  the  authority  of  the  Bamberg  MS.)  This 
paango  Mt  MMMad  the  critieal  akill  of  meet  of 
the  writers  on  art.  Thiersch  repards  it  as  ob- 
vioBalj  characteiiaing  the  uvle  of  one  of  the  early 
taipBBiMi  of  A»  Mtt  Mi  M  AaniMO  rappoMa 
that  the  artist  of  whom  Varro  made  this  statement 
waa  the  oldest  artist  of  the  name,  PolycleiUia  of 
Skyon,  whom,  aeoording  to  him,  Pliny  hM  M»> 
fcnded  with  the  more  celebrated  Polydeitus  of 
Axgoa.  But  the  language  q[  Varro,  properly  on- 
4tntood,  neither  reqaiiee  nor  autafaia  any  mflh 
hypothesis.  The  mere  mechanioil  difficulty  in 
statuary,  of  making  a  Rtnnding  figure  rest  its 
Weight  on  one  leg.  may  have  been,  and  probably 
had  baaa^ManaMe  before  the  time  of  Polydeitus ; 
btjt  it  wa.*.  as  wp  «nder»taiui  Varro,  a  distinguish- 
ii^  fientue  of  bis  works,  that  he  did  this  without 
is  mf  ^mif  int^enog  with  tfaoae  proportions  and 
that  repose,  which  constituted  the  perfection  of  his 
art.  it  waa  not,  of  course,  for  an  artist  like 
FfcaMfM  to  poiae  bia  dHWllcs  upon  one  kf ;  bnt 
Polydeitus,  the  inventor  of  the  i>erfect  canon  of 
Ibe  kumm  fimn,  would  naturally  devote  careful 
aliartoM  alimda^  wMeh  aMi  ao  mmIi  to  tha 

liMke  expression  of  a  fi^nire,  while,  on  the  other 
bMd,  he  refrained  from  any  tampering  with  hi* 
wrnn.  eetaUithed  proportions,  and  sfoided  the  dan- 

Cinto  which  the  free  use  of  this  attitude  might 
M  Mtial  too  a^ger  far  miatr.  Sqbm  Milan 
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think  that  Varro  intended  to  censure  Polydeitus 
on  the  ground  that  he  adheied  eo  etrictly  to  hie 
own  canon  aa  to  introdMt  too  MMb  Miforroity 
into  hie  works  ;  but  the  passage  (to  say  nothing  of 
its  only  referring  to  thoM*  statues  of  Polydeitus 
which  rested  on  one  leg)  does  not  aPMM  to  be  in 


the  tone  of  censure*,  and  if  it  were,  we  should 
rather  suspect  the  soundness  of  Varro 's  judgment, 
than  of  Polyclaitaa**  practieo  on  aoeh  %  point  la 
fact,  this  appears  to  be  the  very  point  in  which 
Myron  waa  inferior  to  Polydeitua ;  that  the  former, 
ia  Uo  eageiMaa  fbr  variatf,  iMiigiiaMil.  in  hia 

choice  of  subjects,  in  his  proportions,  and  in  his 
attitudes,  these  high  pnnciplM  of  art  to  whick 
Polydeitw  dwaya  adband. 

The  word  quadrat'i,  in  the  above  passage,  de- 
mands fnrther  explanation.  It  is  dearly  meant  to 
describe  a  certain  proportion  of  the  human  figure, 
and  may  be  roughly  eiqikuBed  as  expressing  a 
robust  middle  stature,  in  opposition  to  a  tall  and 
slender  stature.  The  meaning  is  dearly  shown  by 
Pliny *a  description  (Le.  §  6)  of  the  stylo  of  pro- 
portion practised  by  Lysippus,  who,  he  says,  made 
the  heads  smaller  than  the  ancients  made  them, 
the  bodies  more  alaadaraad  less  fleshy,  and  tbaa 
the  whole  statue  apparently  taller  **  (/uaiiratas 
wterum  ttatmroi  jjermuiamlo,"  Vilruvius  gives  a 
canon  of  pMpaittOB,  Maaribif  to  which  the  length 
of  the  outstretched  arms  is  equal  to  tlie  hei^'ht  of 
the  atotne,  so  that  the  whole  figure  mav  be  en^ 
elaoad  ia  a  aqaaaet  bat  it  doM  aot  aeeM  ttat  tbero 
is  an)'  precise  reference  to  this  canon  in  the  terra 
quudralay  as  used  by  I'lin/*  (Bdtti^r,  Amdeur 
tungen,  p.  120  ( Sdioni,  SHoilfwi,  pt.  800.) 

The  praises  which  the  ancients  heap  UWNI 
Polydeitus  are  numerous  and  of  the  highest  order. 
According  to  Pliny  {Le.\  bovM  conodend  to 
have  brou^t  the  art  of  statuary  to  perfaetion ; 
and  the  same  judgment  is  passed  upon  his  works 
by  Cicero,  who  expressly  gives  him  the  preference 
over  Myron  (BnU.  18  ;  comp.  de  Orut.  iii.  7, 
Aaid,  ii.  47,  />»•  /Vn.  ii.  Hi,  '//(v.  L  2,  Paraditx. 
V.  2).  Dionysius  of  Halicania&sus  praises  him,  in 
conjunctiM  villi  Pheidiat,  Ux  tliOM  qaaUtiaa 
which  he  expresses  by  the  phra<(e  narA  to  atuvov 
Kol  fieyaXArtx*^"  <^  diimtmruciy.  ii/e  Jsucr. 
p.  95,  Sylbnig.)  QoiBtiliaa  (siL  10)  tells  m 
that  his  works  were  distinguished  by  accurate 
execotion  CMjatiitia)  and  beauty  {decor)  above 
IhoM  of  au  oUMit  bat  that  bo  vaa  tbeiq^t  to 
be  deficient  in  grandeur  ( /widus).  But  evM  tUi 
fault  ia  mentioned  with  the  qnayfication  nalsf 
dHraknimr ;  and  tba  etkie  proeeedo  to  ocplain 
that  it  i^ipUM  to  hia  {weference  for  hiunan  subjects 
over  divine,  and,  among  the  former,  for  youthful 
fupa3m%  and  that  the  defidency  is  ascribed  to  him 
duafl^f  in  comparison  with  PheidiM  aad  Ala^ 
menes :  —  "Nam  ut  humanae  formae  decorera 
addiderit  supm  veruni,  ita  non  explevisse  deonmi 
auetoritatem  videtur.  Quin  aelBteM  qnoqne  gia* 
viorem  dicitur  refu^-i'ise,  nihil  ansus  ultra  leves 
genai.  At  quae  I'olycleto  defuerunt,  Phidiae 
al^M  AlaaaMd  dantnr.**    The  bnaato  of  Us 

statues  were  especially  admired.  {Rhet.ad  Ihrmn. 
iv.  ii.)    Several  other  passages  might  be  added 

•  Perhaps,  however,  this  censure  may  be  im- 
plied in  another  passage  of  Varro,  in  which  ho 
aaya  **  Neque  enai  Lysippus  arUjkum  prionm 
potius  est  Wftosa  aaCBiM  ^pMB  MtBM,**  ik  L»Lm 
ix.i8»ed.JiiUlor. 
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«llMriBlo«bon«astody  he««Mh«Md,wiih  At 

usual  laxity  of  pa;jr:iiiisni,  would  have  persuaded  him, 
«ppu«nUy  thiwigh  pity,  to  oifer  divine  hoaoan 
ami  ■HfUn  to  tkeanptror ;  Imt  his  iHmdj  nfiud 
changed  their  pity  into  anger,  and  they  Tiolently 
threw  him  down  from  the  cairiage  in  which  they 
VCM  conveying  him.    On  entering  the  amphi- 
^Mln  where  the  proamaol,  Stmtios  Qoadratna, 
wn«,  a  voice  which  the  excited  foelirif;*  of  the  old 
man  and  hi*  companions  led  them  tu  regard  oa  I'rum 
liwwa,  aaBgiiiBMd,  **  Be  atrong:,  O  Fuycarp  I  and 
quit  you  like  a  man."    The  proconsul  wa*,  like 
othen,  moved  by  hia  appeanmce,  and  exhorted 
him  to€oiuUhrlwadvwM«gi^«iid«MflT  with 
th«  rpqairenients  of  u-nvemment :  **8wMV  by  the 
ftrtone  of  Caetar,  recant,  and  ciy  *  Aingrvka  the 
godleaa  (rwh  tMrn).*'*    Leokny  fini  immd 
upon  the  heathen  multitude,  and  then  up  to  heaven, 
the  old  man  sighed  and  laid,    Away  with  the 
godleia.**  The prooooMil again nzged him,** Swear 
bv  Caeaar^i  fortune,  and  I  will  rel«i9c  thee.  Re- 
vile Christ.**     Eighty  and  six  years  have  I  served 
htm,**  was  the  reply,  **  and  he  never  did  me  wrong : 
how  then  can  I  revile  my  King  and  my  Saviour  ?** 
Til  rents  of  being  thrown  to  wild  Ix^a^ts.  and  of  beinp 
cuuuuilled  to  tlie  flnmra,  fiiuled  to  move  him  ;  and 
Ida  bold  avowal  diat  he  was  a  Christian  provoked 
the  wrath  of  the  assembled  multitude.     "  This 
niau,"  they  shouted,  ^'  is  the  teacher  of  impiety, 
tiia  irthar  of  tha  Chiistiaas,  the  man  that  does 
away  with  our  pods  (o  tu-i'  -nufTipuy  Ka9ai- 
p^T^t)  i  who  teachea  many  not  to  sachhoe  to  nor 
to  wanhip  the  goda.**  Tnajr  ilnartrf  that  ba 
should  ]•>■  thrown  to  wild  beasts,  and  when  the 
Asiarch,  Philip  of  Tralles,  who  presided  over  the  1 
games  wli^  ware  going  on,  evaded  tha  demand,  I 
on  the  plea  that  flw  combats  with  wild  beasts  were 
ended,  they  demanded  that  be  should  be  burned 
alive.    The  demand  was  complied  with  ;  and  the 
populace,  in  their  rage,  BMB  collected  from  the 
baths  and  workshops  logs   and  fngjrots  for  the 
pile.    The  old  man  un^irded  hims<>it,  laid  ajide 
his  garments,  and  took  lus  place  in  the  midst  of  the 
fuel ;  and  when  they  would  have  secured  him  with 
nails  to  the  stake,  said,  "  Let  me  remain  as  1  am  ; 
far  he  that  has  enaUed  me  to  hcava  tha  Ire  wiD  so 
strengthen  me  that,  without  your  fastening  me 
with  nails,  I  shall,  unmoved,  endure  its  fierceness." 
ASUt  ha  had  oSmd  a  thart  hat  haaolifiil  prayer, 
the  fire  was  kindled,  hut  a  high  wind  drove  the 
flames  on  one  side,  so  that  he  was  roasted  rather 
than  hafnad ;  and  tha  axeeatieBflr  waa  oidaiad  to 

despatch  him  with  a  sword.  On  his  striking  him 
with  it  so  great  a  quantity  of  blood  dowed  from 
the  wound  as  to  q[tumeh  tha  flames,  whidi  were, 
however,  resuscitated,  fal  aider  to  consume  his  life- 
less body.  His  jishes  were  collected  hy  the  pious 
care  of  the  Chrisiunh  ui  his  tluci<,  hihI  deposited 
ia  a  anitaUe  place  of  interment.  The  day  and 
year  of  Polycarji's  martynl'>iii  are  involved  in  con- 
siderable doubt  Samuel  Petit  places  it  in  a.  d. 
175  }  Usher,  and  BoUandua,  in  a.  a  169  ; 
Eu-^cbius  {f%ronie(m)  places  it  earlier,  in  the 
seventh  year  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  acceded  to 
tha  thiwa,  7ihM»eh,  A.B.  161 ;  Mig«,  La 

Moyne,  and  Cave,  place  it  in  A.  D.  16/  ;  Tillemont 
in  Ida  i  the  Cdnmioou  Patekah  in  tha  consulship 
of  AsKama  and  Pkata^  A.  n,  168 1  and  Peanon, 

who  differs  widdy  fiOBi  all  other  critics,  in  a.  d. 
147,  in  the  reign  of  Titus  Antoninus  Pius.  Pearson 
htiogs  various  leaaons  in  support  of  his  opinion, 
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iiUdk  fUMM  an  OTamhed  hy  TSBwwat  ha  am 

of  his  careful  and  elaborate  notes.  Polycarp  ia  r»- 
veienoed  as  a  saint  both  by  the  Greek  and  Romish 
Choches  ;  by  the  former  on  the  23d  of  Febraazy, 
by  the  latter  on  the  '2Gth  of  January,  or  (atPkais) 
on  the  27th  of  April.  The  Greeks  of  Smyrna,  on 
his  festival,  used  formerly  to  visit  devoutly  what 
is  shown  as  his  tomb,  near  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
church  or  chapel,  on  a  hill  side  to  the  S.  K.  of  the 
city.  Mr.  Arundel  {Discooerie*  m  Ana  Mmor^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  897)  M  di^osed  to  ^iidt  Aat  1^  t»> 
dition  as  to  his  place  of  interment  is  correct. 

The  chief  authorities  for  the  history  of  Polycan 
have  hen  ctlad.  The  aooonatafBiNefaiBa  (AIL 
iv.  14,  15,  and  v.  20)  is  chiefly  taken  from  Irenani 
{IL  oc),  and  from  the  letter  of  the  Church  at  bmyait 
giviag  aa  aeeDant  etf  hit  martygdam,  wMdi  will  ha 

noticed  below.  Halloiz  (Jlhtstr.  Ecclet,  Oriemtalm 
Scripiorum  VitM)^  Cava  {Apotioiiei,  or  tlie  Lma, 
o/OtPrimkimMm),  and  TiUenont  (M^ 
moirts^  vol.  iL),  havt  wBarted  the  diief  notices  ^ 
the  amaents,  and  embodied  them  in  their  narrative. 
See  also  Ceillier,  Aulatn  SaerU,  voL  L  p.  572,  te. 
The  English  reader  may  eonsalt  (beside  Cavali 
work  just  mentioned)  Lardner  (Credibility,  \  c.  part 
ii.  ch.  0",  7),  Neander  (Church  J  Jut.  trans,  bv  Ko«e» 
voL  L  p.  lUG,  &C.),  Mihoan  (Hist,  of  Chrikiami^ 
bk.  ii.  cb.  7),  and  other  ecclesiastical  historian*!. 

We  hare  remaining  only  one  short  piece  of  this 
fioher :  his  Ilpot  *t\tinrnaUm  lairraX^,  Ad  FU- 
lifijyensrs  Epiitola.  That  he  wrote  Piich  an  epistle, 
and  that  it  waa  extant  in  their  time,is  attested  by 
Imaaaas  (ildk  Jftvm  iiL  8,  aad  ji^ML  «tf  Fb. 

rinttm,  apud  Euseb.  H.E.  iv.  14,  and  v.  20), 
Eusehius  (//.  A:  iii.  S6,  iv.14),  Jerame  {IM  Kms  , 
iOwir.  c.  17),  and  ktar  wiiten  when  It  Ii  need- 
less to  enumerate ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  oh> 
jections  of  the  Magdeburg  Centuiiators  (Cent  iL 
c.  10);  of  DaUU  (De  Scriptit  lifmHiamk,  c.  32), 
who  however  only  denied  the  genuineness  of  a 
part ;  of  Mattbieu  de  la  Roche  ;  and,  at  a  later 
period,  of  Semler,  our  present  copies  liave  been  re- 
ceived by  the  great  majority  af  critics  as  sub«tan> 
tiall y  genuine.  Some  have  suspected  the  text  to  be 
interpolated;  and  the  suspicion  isperhape  somewhat 
strengthened  by  the  endence  affinded  hf  dM  | 
Syriac  version  of  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius,  lately 
published  by  Mr.  Cureton  (.Ionahub,  No.  1  ],  of 
the  eataaalea  hitevpobtion  af  tltosa  coateinporary 
ai:d  kindred  productions. 

The  M^tttda  ad  PkUifjptmm  is  extant  in  the  | 
Onak  ordinal,  and  in  an  aneieal  Lilhi  vanisn  \ 
the  latter  of  which  contains,  toward  the  oondnuoo, 
several  chapters,  of  which  only  some  fragraeuu 
preserved  by  Eosebias  are  found  in  the  Greek. 
The  letter  partokes  of  die  simplicity  which  chane- 
tcrises  the  wriiin^r*  of  the  apostolic  fathera,  Iw-ing 
hortatory  rather  ihan  ar^unu  nutive  ;  and  is  vaiu- 
idile  fotha  numerous  passages  from  the  New  Tea> 
tament,  especially  from  the  first  Kpistlc  of  Peter 
and  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  which  are  it^corporatcd 
in  it,  and  for  the  testimany  which  it  conseqoeotfy 
affords  to  the  ersrly  e\i^teIlCP  and  wide  circulation 
of  the  Sacred  VV'ritinas.  It  was  first  pablished  in  | 
Uadc  lector  in  tha  Latin  mien,  hy  Jac;  Faher 
Stapulensis,  with  the  works  of  the  psoudivDiony- 
siiM  Axeopegita  and  of  Ignatius  (.UioNVSius ; 
lowATitra,  Na  1],  foL  Ms,  1498,  vnder  the 
title  of  Thfoloffia  yirffuans  ;  and  was  r^»rinted 
Strasbourg,  a.o.  1502;  at  Paris,  1515;  at  Basel, 
1520;  at  Cologne,  1636 }  at  Ingolstadt,  with  the 
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C-fiiwjitina  [Clemkn^  RoMANrs],  4to,  \!H6  ; 
at  Cologne,  with  the  Luliu  vcn*ion  of  the  writingB 
of  the  pteudo-Dionysius,  1.5f>7  ;  and  with  the 
Clfmrnlim  and  the  Latin  veraion  of  the  F}>i4olae 
of  Ignatiut,  io\.  a.D.  1569.  It  appeared  also  ia 
the  fifl—lig  wBailioiM;  Ibe  Mimoprttb^Ueon^ 
Basel,  1550;  the  Orthodojeograjsha  of  Heroldus, 
BimI,  1655 ;  imbe  (MkodtmojfroflM  of  Qrynaco*, 
BMI,  16ti;  in  iIm  JMb  i>MrMi  «r  FinoMif 
Rom,  8rn.  I.nridm,  1650  ;  and  in  the  varioui 
e4itiMW  of  the  BUdiotkeea  Fatnm,  from  iU  fint 
%3r  0»  te  RfM,  A.  9.  Tbe 

text  wri<t  f\T?.t  pultlished  hy  HaUofalt  lOib- 
to  tiie  liio  of  PoijcBip,  in  hif  JAhMm 

Vfta§§t  Btmmmia, 
ToL  i.  foL  Dooai,  1633  ;  and  was  agiun  pablished 
hf  Udier,  with  the  Epitiolae  of  Ignatius,  4to.  Oz- 
M,  1644,  not  in  the  Appemdue  !gtua«ma  (which 
«n»OQt  in  1647)  as  incorrectly  stated  by  Fabn- 
ciQt;  by  Madenis  4to.  Ilelmstadt,  1653;  and  in 
the  PatTts  Apostolid  of  Coteleriu-%  2  voU.  fol. 
Piris,  1672  ;  and  Amaterdam,  17*24  ;  of  Ittigius, 
8vfc  Leipzig.  lfi.09  ;  of  Frcy,  Ha«**  I,  1741',  and 
flf  Rnssfl,  2  vois.  Uvo.  174(>.  It  is  contained 
■Iw  IB  tiM  aditions  of  Ignatius,  by  Aldrich,  Uro. 
Oion.  170R,  and  Smith,  4to.  Oxon.  1709.  It 
is  coBtained  also  in  tbe  Varia  JSacra  of  Le 
llsyaa»  i«L  i.  44o.  Loydn,  1685;  nd  in  the 
B^iMAtca  Patrum  of  Galland,  vol.  i.  fol.  Voniee, 
1765.  Of  aof«  noent  editions  may  be  mentioned 
Aow  sf  HdtsHBHUit  Scfipto  GtaMfaMi  Ommb  Pu* 
tryni  Jpisiolkorum,  4tt).  Copenhapfn,  1828  ; 
Kouth,  SerijpUMrum  EeeitmnticmtM  Upummia  Jhw- 
tipm  fMsdEsM,  toL  L  9f0^  (Mbtd,  IStt  |  JMb- 
■a,  Palrant  Apogtolicorwn  quae  tupertunt^  vol.  ii. 
9n,  Oxford,  iSiiS  ;  and  Hafek,  Fairmn  Apottoli- 
Opera,  8vo.  Tubingen,  1839.  There  an 
Tetriona  of  this  Epistle  by  Wake  and 
Clem^ntcon  [Ignatii's,  No.  1  J,  and  one  in  Cave's 
Apotitdkif  or  Lifts  of  Uw.  J'ninUive  Fathers. 

TlHt  Polycarp  wrote  other  BpittoUm  is  attested 
bjlrenaens  (Kpidol.  w/  Ffurin.) :  one  Tlp6f  *A^- 
ralovs^  Ad  Atkemeiue*^  ia  quoted  by  St.  Maximus 
in  his  Prologm  mi  LAro*  Dionym  Areopagitae 
(Maxim  i  s  Cospessor],  and  by  Joannes  Moxen- 
tins  [Maxsntius^  Joannis],  but  ia  supposed  to  be 
i|«iiMM;  ataaynteitiaiMvlMtt  nMlMi^Il^t 

AioncTioy  tqv  ^Apwraylrriy,  Ad  DioTif/sittm  Arro- 
fagdamy  mentioned  by  boidaa       nokuma^oi ),  is 
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nppQMdtobeifMioviaba.  TlMBiiof  Poly  carp, 
ascribad  to  Pionius,  states  that  he  wrote  Tarious 
2V«eMM^i9iMMjMM^  and  EputoLoA,  and  ctpectally  a 
%sak  Ar  OUktS.  Jbaanii ;  of  which,  aeeoiding  to 

Kolloix  (/.  c),  some  extracts  from  a  MS.  said  to  be 
extant  ia  aa  a^bey  in  NorUiem  Italy,  bad  been  giren 
ia>flwMsadl>  &  Joemm  Ewa^ditta  by  Franciscus 
HaAltli  b«»  aven  HaUoixeridflntly  doubted  their 
iwrfMMas.  Some  fragments  ascribed  to  Polycarp, 
cHed^in  a  Latin  version,  in  a  Oilena  in  (Juatuor 
EtarngtUstoM  by  Victor  of  Capua,  were  published 
by  Fmnciscii'*  Ft'iianl«  Titin'!  subjoined  to  Lib.  iii.  c 
3,0!  \i\»Aimoiatioiii  Jnui  /  reHoettiHf  and  were  aubse- 
quently  raprinted  by  Ilalloiz  (toi).  Usher  (^jopeniit* 
IgnaUana^  p.  31,  «.Vc.),  Maderus  (/.  c),  Cotelerius 
(A  &),  Ittigiua  {L  c.)y  and  QaUand  (JL  &),  nnder  tbe 
tHle  of  Pngmmlm  Qtmqm  #  Jfcyawwsawi  CkpUu- 
lii  S.  Polgcarpoadsrrijifis :  but  their  genuineness  is 
very  doabtfoL  (Cave,  IHmU  IaU.  ad  ann.  108,  voL  i. 
p.  44,  M.  Ono.  1740  ;  Ittigiaa,  Di  BAtUL 
P atrumm  pa*siin ;    Fabric.  lliLl.  Grate.   voL  vii. 

h  47,Ac;  i  Ceillie^ intern  SacrittLci  Laidaer, 


Cred&iliiy,  pt.  ii.  b.  i.  c.  6,  &c.  ;  Gallandiu«(,  Tiibliu- 
theea  Palrum,  prolep.  ad  voL  i.  c.  ix.  ;  Jacobson, 
I.e.  proli'j.  pji-  !.  i^.c.  \x.x.) 

Tbe  T^i  ^fjLvpyaiwy  tKKXrfetat  trtpl  fxaprvptov 
ToS  dylov  noKuKapirou  ciriOToA^  iyKUK?u$i6s  is 
almost  entirely  ineorporated  in  the  HiatoHa  JBbsis 
sicutica  of  Eusebius  (iv.  15)  ;  it  is  also  extant  in 
its  original  form,  in  which  it  was  first  published  by 
AfAhMiap  Uiiwr>  ia  Ms  Appmdim  IgmnHnm,  4te. 
London,  1647  ;  and  was  reprinted  in  the  Acta 
Martj^mm  iSnasra  et  Seitda  of  Roinart,  4to.  Paris, 
lW9,aBd  la  iiMfiakmApoddU  arOBtekriai,  nL 
ii.  fol.  Paris,  1072,  Antwerp  (or  rather  Arastej^ 
dam),  1698,  and  Amsterdam,  1724  ;  it  waa  also 
repnnted  by  Madem,  la  Ua  edilioa  9t1h»SjfMda 
PcJijcarpi,  already  mentioned  ;  by  Ittigiua,  ia  hia 
Bibtiatiitca  Patrum  Aptutolicontm,  8to.  Leipsig; 
1699  ;  by  Smith,  in  his  edition  of  the  Epitlokm 
of  Ignatius  (reprinted  at  Basel,  by  Frey,  8v0b 
174*2) ;  by  Russel,  in  bis  Putrcs  Af^^toiici,  vol.  ii. 
8vo.  London,  1746  ;  by  Gallandius,  in  his  JJiblio- 
theem  Patrum,  toL  i.  fol.  Venice,  1765}  aad  bj 
Jacob^on,  in  his  Patrum  Apoatniieorum  quae  super- 
suni,  vol.  ii.  8vo.  Oxford,  lH',iQ.  There  is  an 
ancient  Latin  version,  which  is  given  with  the 
Greek  text  by  Usher  ;  and  tliorcare  modem  Latin 
versions  given  by  other  editors  of  the  Greek  text, 
ev  ia  Ae  Atlu  obasfofMa  JitHiuHi  {ad  d*  nri.) 
vol.  ii.  p.  70*2,  Ac.  There  are  F/tigliBh  versions  by 
Archbishop  Wake,  8vo.  London,  1693  (often 
piialed)  {  aad  lately  iwited  liy  ChefaDier,  9T0k 
Qunbridge,  1833  ;  and  by  Dalrymple,  in  his  Re- 
monu  of  Christian  Antiquity^Byo.  Edinbaigh,  1776. 
(Care,  I.e.  p.  65  ;  Fabric.  t.A  p.  51 ;  Lardner, I.e. 
c  7 ;  Ceillier,  tflupb  695  ;  Ittjgiai,  Galland.  and 
Jacobson,  //.  ee.)  [J.  C.  M. ) 

POLYCASTR  (nakmArrn).  1.  A  daughter 
of  Nestor  and  Anaxibia  (Horn.  Od.  iii.  464  ; 
Apollod.  i.  J).  §  9),  hfcame  by  Telemachu.'!  the 
mother  of  Perseptolis.  (Kustalii.  ad  Horn.  I.  c.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Lygaeai^  was  niarricd  to 
Icarius,  bv  v^'hom  she  bccama  the  mother  of 
Penelope.  (Strab.  x.  p.  461.)  [L.S.] 

POLT'CHARES  {no\vxdpnt\  a  Mesaeaiaa, 
and  the  conqueror  in  the  4th  Olympiad  (  n.  c. 
764),  is  celebrated  as  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
flnt  MeanaiBB  wiS|  B.  c*  748^  Ifavisf  beea 
wronL'od  by  the  Lacedaemonian  Euaophnus  he 
took  reveage  by  agmaiiona  upon  other  Lacedae- 
moafana ;  nd  aa  dMMeaaMiiBaa  irooldaet  ddirar 
him  up  to  the  Spartans,  war  was  eventually  de- 
clared by  the  latter  against  Mesawaiai  (Paas.  iv.  4. 
§5,  Ac.) 

POLYCHARMUS  (TloXixappos),  wrote  a 
work  upon  Lycia  (AvKuurd),  which  is  referred  to 
by  Athenaeus  (viii.  p.  333,  d.),  and  Stepbanus 
Byzantinus  («.  w.  'lAdpit,  SefljfH,  #tXAiit).  It  it 
doubtful  whether  he  in  the  same  as  the  I'olvchar^ 
mus  of  Naucratia,  who  wrote  a  work  ou  Aphrodite 
(0^  *AffMs8(rf}i),  from  which  Athanaaaa  audna 
an  extract  ("pp.  675,  f. — 076,  c). 

POLYCHARMUS  (IloA^apMos),  asculptoiv 
two  of  wkoee  warlu  steed  in  Pliny^  tiaia  ia  tiie 
portico  of  Octavia  at  Rome  CPlin.  //.  .V.  xxxvi.  .5.  s. 
4.  §  10).  One  of  these  works  was  Venus  washing 
herself ;  hat  whtl  the  odier  waa  is  deablM,  ea 
account  of  the  corrupt  state  of  the  poAsage  in  IMiny. 
Aa  it  stands  ia  the  commoa  editions,  it  is,  Vow 

which  is  the  reading  of  the  inferior  MSS.,  aad 
leema  to  be  oaly  *  co^jecUiial  emeadation  of  tiM 

0  0  3 
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firom  Lndm*  tlw  poets  of  iba  Anthology,  and 
•tlier  writen.  ETen  whflo  be  liT«d  Poljdeitat 
WM  ranked  among  the  very  fint  arti»t« :  Xeno- 
phon  makes  Socrates  place  him  on  a  level,  as  a 
statuary,  with  Homer,  Sophocles,  and  Zeuxis  in 
their  respective  arts.  (A/em.  i.  4.  §  3.)  The 
SocnitcH  (if  Plato  also  speaks  of  him  in  terms 
which  imply  ua  equality  with  Pheidias.  {Proiag. 
p.  311,  c) 

Of  tlip  arti"»ts  who  s«cce«'(lp(!  him,  Lysippus 
especially  admired  him,  and  declared  that  his 
Daryphmia  waa  Ui  own  teadier  (Ob.  Bntk  86)l 
In  fact  Lysippus  stnnd  in  much  the  «imc  relation 
to  the  Argive  school  of  Polydcitas  a*  Pzaziteies 
to  the  Attk  acihool  of  PhddiM  nA  KVm  

An  interesting  anecdote  is  told  by  Aelian 
(  r.  //.  zir.  8),  zoapacting  the  manner  in  which 
Polycleitns  proved  die  wiporiutity  of  the  nd«  of 
art  to  popular  opinion.  He  made  two  statues,  one 
of  which  he  finished  to  hie  own  mind,  and  the 
other  he  exposed  to  pahKe  view,  and  altered  it 
aeeocding  to  the  Ofanions  expressed  by  the  speo- 
tators.  He  then  exhibited  the  statues  together. 
One  of  them  was  uuiver&ally  admired  ;  the  other 
vaa  dmded.  **  Yoa  yoanifoa,**  exchumed  the 
artist,  "  made  the  statue  you  abuse  ;  I  made  the 
one  you  admire.''  Plutarch  relates  a  saying  of 
Polydeitus,  that  the  work  was  the  most  «M*«»ls 
when  the  clay  model  had  bi-en  brought  to  appa- 
xent  perfection,  {^(^uaat.  Conv.  iL  3.  p.  636,  c) 

Tko  diadplee  of  Polydeitnt  were  Argina,  Ae»- 
podorus,  Alexis,  Aristeides,   Phrj'non,  Dinon, 
Athenodorai,  Deneas  ditoriosi  Canachus 
and  Peiidiitn.  (PKn.  17.  H.  xniT.  8L  a.  19 ; 
Pans.  vi.  13.  §  4  ;  pee  the  articles.) 

Plato  reiers  to  the  two  sons  of  Polydettoa,  aa 
hflho^  alio  alalMiiii,  Int  of  no  lepntalMi  to 
parison  with  their  father :  he  does  not,  howvffit^ 
mention  their  muaoa.  {Protag.  p.  328,  c) 

PolTcleitot  wae  not  only  celebrated  aa  a  tt^ 
tMOjr  in  bronte,  bat  also  aa  a  sculptor  im  mariite, 
as  an  architect,  and  as  an  artiit  in  toreutic.  His 
Works  in  these  departments  will  bu  mentioned 
pcesentlj.  His  faae  as  a  toreutic  artist  was  so 
great  that  he  was  con^iilered,  accordint;  to  Pliny, 
to  have  pt>rfected  the  art,  which  Pheidias  had  com- 
AMMod,  but  had  left  inenaplele ; — **  lomMem 
mo  erudtsxe  [jadityitur'],  at  Phidkm  apaniiur." 
{ff,N.  Le,  2.)  There  are  a  fisir  fmmmm  in 
vhkli  Pol^rvMtm  ii«m  to  be  epoun  ef  at  • 
painter  ;  but  they  are  insufficient  to  eatafa&ll  the 
hcL   {ii99  Smg,  CataL  Ar^,  §,v,) 

PoIj^Mtos  wraCe  m  tvaitiie  ea  the  proportions 
of  the  human  body*  which  bore  the  sani<>  name  as 
the  statue  in  which  he  exemplified  hia  own  laws, 
namely,  KoWSr  (Oalen,  irtpl  rS»  m/t  *hntoKpdrriv 
mu'  n\ariMi%  {?.  t,  vol.  iv.  p.  449,  ed.  Kuhn). 

The  following  were  the  chief  works  of  Poly- 
deitus in  bronze.  The  kind  of  bronxe  which  he 
(hiafljr  vmd  wM  dM  Aeginetan  ;  whenns  his  con- 
temporary  Myron  preferred  the  Delian.  (Plin, 
H.  N,  xxxir.  2.  s.  5  ;  Did.  of  Ant.  t.  v.  Ae$,) 

1.  ThoiS^vr  JPartT  ( DpTjfpkonu)^  a  yottlUhl 
figure,  but  witli  thi*  full  proportions  of  a  roan 
(emitter  puerum^  Plin.  //.  A',  xxxiv.  8.  a.  19.  §  2). 
Thew  en  he  «o  deaht  that  lUa  ma  die  olitae 
Whkhbacnne  known  by  the  name  of  r^'tr^on,  because 
in  ft  the  artist  bad  embodied  a  perfect  representa- 
lian  of  the  ideal  of  the  hoaiMi  iifan^  and  had 

thns,  as  Pliny  says  exhibited  art  itailf  in  a  work 
af  art.  Plin jt  indeed,  appean  to  epaik  o£  thia 


CfaaM  ai  aoniethtqg  difianat  from  the  tkurjnianut 
bat  that  it  Netty  waa  thb  itaMe  ia  phia  Sea  tiw 

statement  already  qnoted  from  Cicero  respecting 
Lysippus,  and  from  other  passMea  in  the  ancient 
writers  (Cic.  Orai.  2 ;  QuintU.  T.  12.  §  21  ; 
Galen,  toU  i.  p.  566,  toL  ir.  p.  606).  Ladn 
describes  the  proportions  of  the  human  fieure,  as 
exhibited  in  the  Camom  oS  Polydeitus,  in  terms 
wbich  oorapleteljr  ooatai  ti»  eaplanation  giren 
above  of  the  term  <pta4ratn,  as  applied  to  his 
works,  and  which  amount  to  this  ;  that  the  figure 
shodd  be  modetate  both  in  height  and  atiwitiiuac 
(Lucian.  de  SalL  75,  Tol.  ii,  p.  309.)  Quintilum 
describes  the  figure  aa  alike  fit  for  war  or  fi»  ath- 
letic  games  (/.  c). 

'2.  A  youth  of  tender  age,  bindinffhis  head  with 
a  fiiletf  the  sign  of  victory  in  an  athletic  cootoat 
(Maiwmmmt  awflMw/awaiai,  PHa.  Lc ;  Ladm. 
Philops.  18,  vol.  iii.  p.  40).  This  work  was  valued 
at  a  hundred  talenu  (Plin.  L  c).  The  beaatifol 
statae  in  the  ViUa  FVumeoe  is  ao  deabt  a  copy  of 
it  (Gerhard,  AmL  Denkmjiler^  Cent.  i.  pL  69  ; 
Muller,  ZMnttr  4,  aiL  Ktmtt,  toL  i.  pL  dl, 
fig.  13ti). 

3.  An  athlete,  lerapbg  Umarif  trilk  a  atrigil 

{de$innpentem  »r,  Plin.  /.  c). 

4.  A  naked  figure,  described  by  Pliny  as  tab 
teMaalaa;  aa  obscure  phrase,  which  laaaplained 
by  some  to  mean  challenging  to  the  came  of  tali 
(Harduin,  ad  loe.)t  by  others,  tramphng  down,  or 
■paraiiw  awaVf  aa  epponeat  in  the  |wmcialiaau 
(Jacobs,a</  PIM  Pl4W|  WSBmtJMk»4,Kw^ 
§  120,  n.3.) 

5.  A  groap  ef  two  mitid  boys  playing  at  tai^ 
knowni  by  the  name  o{  Asiramlizontei.  In  Pliny's 
time  thia  groun  stood  in  the  Atrium  of  Titua,  and 
waa  eeletiaad  ly  aaay  ae  oaa  ef  liie  meet  perfcet 
works  of  statuary.  The  British  Museum  containa 
a  portion  of  a  simihr  group  in  marUe,  which  waa 
found  in  the  baths  of  Titus  in  Uie  pontificate  <^ 
Urban  VIII.,  and  which  was  {wobably  copied,  bat 
with  some  alterations,  from  the  work  el  Paly dailaii 
{Townlry  MarbUs,  vol.  i.  p.  304.) 

6.  A  Mercury,  at  Lyenaaehia.    (Plin.  L  c) 

7.  A  Heracles  Ageter,  arming  himself,  which 
was  at  Home  in  Pliny's  time  (Plin.  l.e.\  but  the 
reading  is  somewhat  doubtful).  Ciearo  aiae  mm^ 
tions  a  Hercules  by  Polycleitns  ;  but  this  seems  to 
have  been  a  different  work,  in  which  the  hero  was 
repmeated  aa  Hliti»g  Ae  hydia  (db  OwC  &  M)u 

B.  A  portrait  statue  of  Artemon,  sunianied  Pe* 
riphoretoa,  the  military  engineer  emj^yed  by 
Parielea  ia  the  nar  apdMt  flnaei  (PUa.  i  et,  \ 
Plut.  Per.  27). 

9.  An  Amaaon,  which  gained  the  first  priae, 
^Knro  Pheidias,  Ctesilaus,  Cydoa,  and  nuaoaon, 
in  the  celebrated  eeataet  ■!  B|lNaai  (Flia.  B,  H, 

xxxiv.  H.  8.  1.9). 

To  the  aljove  li^t  must  be  added  some  other 
works,  which  are  not  mentiaaed  byPliay. 

10.  A  pair  of  small  but  very  beautiful  Cane- 
phoroe  (Cic.  in  Vcrr.  iv.  3  ;  bvmmach.  Ep.  i.  23  ; 
^iiia<<Aaa,TeLiii.  p.  KU). 

11.  A  statue  of  Zeim  Philin^  at  Megalopolis,  the 
dress  and  ornaments  of  which  were  siinilar  to  tboee 
appropriate  to  meayeae  (Bana.  eHi.  11.  f  9L  a.  4). 

13.  Several  statues  of  Olrmpic  victors  (Pane* 
▼i.  I  d»  4.  1 6,  7.  S  S,  9.  i'i.  13.  i  4>  But  it 
cnaet  ba  fluiiHiliwd  whather  tkeaa  afaaaU  ba 

ascribed  to  the  elder  er  Aa  yMMtt  Plel/tleilWs 
(See  below,  Nob  2.) 
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Of  Tlii  works  in  marfala^  tlie  only  onet  whidi 
are  luvittioned  an  his  ttstiM  of  Zent  Milichios  at 
Argoo  (Pans.  iL  20.  |  IX  and  those  of  ApoUo, 
Lrto,  and  Artemis,  in  thf  t«inple  of  Artemis  Or- 
thia,  on  the  summit  of  Mt.  Lycone  in  Argolis. 
(Paua.  iL  24.  §  5.) 

But  that  which  he  profaobly  dt'sigtied  to  be  the 
^nalast  of  all  hiswodka  was  his  ivory  aitd  gold  statue 
of  Homte  hortwflo  between  Argoa  and  Myomae. 
This  work  wn?  executed  by  the  artist  in  his  old 
»gt  (see  aboveL  and  was  doubtless  intended  by 
Sb  to  M  PlMMiM^  ehrysekiifaBliM  flMM  of 
Athena  and  of  Zeua,  which,  in  the  judgment  of 
Stcabo  (viiL  p.  372X  it  aqnaUsd  in  beauty,  thoi^fh 
it  WM  nnpMMd  by  dwn  hk  9oMmm  tfao. 
According  to  the  description  of  Pansanias  (ii.  17. 
9  4),  the  goddess  waa  seated  on  a  throne,  her 
head  crowned  with  a  garland,  on  which  were 
worked  the  Qraoes  and  the  Honrs,  the  one  hand 
holdinp  the  symbolical  pomegranate,  and  the  other 
a  sc«ptre,  surmounted  by  a  cuckoo,  a  bird  sacred 
to  Ueia,  on  account  of  her  having  biM  onoe 
changed  into  thnt  form  hy  7-cti<!.  From  an  epi- 
by  Pannomon  (Uniucic,  AnaL  vol.  ii.  p.2U2, 


gnnk 


,5>  it  wtftid  mma  that  the  figvt  of  the  god 
den  was  robed  from  the  waist  downwards.  Mazi- 
Bos  Tnitts,  who  compares  the  statue  with  the 
Atkom  of  rymm,  §umlu  the  Horn  of  Poly. 

cleitus  as  the  white-armed  goddess  of  Homer, 
having  ivory  arras,  beaatiful  eyes,  a  splendid  robe,  a 
ywwwKko  figwe,  mliaoB  a  gMm  thw— u  (Du- 
mrL  xiv.  6,  voL  L  p.  CfiO,  Reiske.)  In  this  de- 
scription we  clearly  see  the  i^iomeric  ideal  of  Heia, 
the  white-armed,  laige-eyed  {Ktmdkwn,  III  Ant), 
which  Polycieitos  took  for  the  model  of  his  Hera, 
^<><^t  n«  Pheidias  followed  the  diomeric  ideal  of 
Z«;us  lu  his  statue  at  Olympia.  The  ehan^ter  ez- 
fiHtii  hf  l>>  ipilhH  fitOmB  —it  haim  bosn  that 
of  the  whole  countenance,  nn  enVMion  of  open 
and  ■Trtmiig  najesty ;  aud  accoMia^,  in  a  most 
h  II  in  I  ij  iftlMi  m  tba  UrtM^  MuiSA  my  (z. 


Ore  nitet  tanto,qMnfto 


isct  in  Ida 
♦» 


•Iwvfo  <ho  idfld  aMdd  of 

Hera,  as  Pheidias*s  of  the  Olympian  Zeus.  Thus 
Uocodea  Atticos,  when  be  set  up  at  Caesareia  the 
■Hfes  of  At^utas  and  Roao,  had  tiMB  aiade 
on  the  model  of  these  two  stataoo  respectively. 
(Joseph.  AnL  Jmd.  xr.  13.)  Pnudteles,  however, 
vootiaed  to  make  some  minor  alterations  in  Poly- 
oiiilHi^tfpa«fB«a.  [PaAxrrBLBs.]  There  is 
an  excellent  essay  on  this  statue,  with  an  expbna- 
tion  of  the  allegorical  signitication  of  its  parts, 
by  B^tdger.  (^WeWun^ra,  pp.  1 '-'3—188  {oamp. 

Muiler,  Ardi'dfJ.  d.  Kunsi,  §  352.) 

it  is  impossible  to  determine  which  of  aU  the 
T'Vn  t§um  and  basts  of  Hern  or  Juno,  and 
of  Boman  empresses  in  the  character  of  Juno,  may 
fet  ooQsidered  as  co|Hes  o£  the  Uera  of  Polydeitus  ; 
fait  in  aD  ptohability  wo  havo  the  typo  on  a  «ob 
of  Algos,  which  is  engraved  in  MiiHer's  Denkm'dler 
(▼oL  L  pL SO,  fig.  132  i  comp.  Biittiger,  Lc,  ^ 
127). 

In  the  department  of  torentic,  the  fame  of  Poly- 
deitus no  doubt  rested  chiefly  on  the  golden  oma- 
menu  of  his  sutue  Hera ;  but  he  also  madanadl 
faronxes  (tigiUa)^  and  drinkiog-vcMels  (jakiaiat) 
<|iKML^61»  JmMiLtiu.l02>.  JComUsb 
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mentions  a  celebrated  lamp,  which  he  mado  for 
the  king  of  Persia  {up.  Atk.  v.  p.  "iO*!,  e). 

As  an  architect  Polydeitus  obtained  great  cele* 
brity  by  the  theatre,  ond  the  circular  htiildiiitf 
{tholus)^  which  he  built  in  the  sacred  enclotture  of 
Aesculapius  at  Epidaorus:  the  former  Pananiai 
thought  the  best  worth  seeing  of  all  the  theatres, 
whether  of  the  Greeks  or  the  Romans.  (Pans  ii« 
27.  MS,*.) 

2.  (^f  the  younger  Polydeitus  of  Ar^os  very 
little  is  known,  doubtloss  because  his  lame  was 
odipsed  by  tiMof  IdiMoeelobisledBnMsako, 
and,  in  part,  contemporary.  Th<"  chief  t.-stiiiioiiy 
respecting  him  is  a  passsge  of  Pausanias,  who  says 
tint  tho  iMao  of  Afanor  of  Tboboo,  an  Olympie 
victor  in  the  boys'  wrestling,  was  made  by  **  Poly- 
deittts  of  Argos,  not  ike  one  toko  made  the  ttataa 
o/ Hera,  hnt  the  pupil  of  Naucydes**  (Paos.  vi.  (>.  § 
1.  s.  2).  Now  Naiicydi  s  flourished  between  n.  c. 
420  and  400  ;  so  that  Polydeitus  must  be  placed 
about  B.  c  400.  With  this  agrees  the  st<iunicnt 
of  Pausanias,  Uiat  Polydeitus  made  the  bronze 
tripod  and  statue  of  Aphrodite,  at  Amyi  !ae,  which 
the  Lacedaemonians  dediaited  out  of  the  spoils  of 
the  victory  of  Aegospotanii  ( Paus.  iiL  II.  §  ft*  iu 
8)  ;  for  the  age  of  the  eld.'r  Polvcleitus  cnnnot  he 
brought  down  so  low  as  this.  Meution  has  been 
made  ahooo  of  the  oMm  of  Zona  PUIiat,  at  liiga* 
lo|>oli8,  among  the  works  of  the  e!rl<  r  Polydeitus. 
Some,  however,  refier  it  to  the  younger,  and  take  it 
as  a  proof  lhat  ha  wt»  otQI  aliva  af^  tho  faiilding 
of  MegTilopolia,  in  B.  c.  370  ;  but  this  argument  is 
in  no  way  docisavo,  for  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
wmj  of  ^  olatoes  which  adomod  Megalopolis 
were  carried  thither  by  the  first  settlers.  To  this 
artist  also  we  should  probably  refer  the  passage  of 
Pausanias  (ii.  22.  §  ii),  in  which  mention  is  made 
of  a  bronie  statue  of  Hecate  by  him  at  Argoa,  and 
from  which  we  learn  too  that  Polydeitus  was  tho 
brother  of  his  instructor  iSaucydes*  [N.\ucYOKii.1 
He  also  was  probably  the  maker  of  the  matOilad 
statue  of  Alcibiades, mentioned  by  Dio  Cl-ry^ostom 
{Orui.  37,  vol.  iL  a  122,  Reiske).  it  would  seem 
from  the  passage  01  Btasanias  fint  quoted  (H,  6. 
§  1),  that  the  younper  Polydeitus  was  famous  for 
his  statues  of  Ulympic  victors  i  and,  therefore,  it 
is  oMBodingly  probdile  that  mow,  if  net  aD,  of  the 
statues  of  this  class,  mentioned  above  under  the 
name  of  the  elder  Polydeitus,  ought  to  be  referred 
to  him.  Whatofw  OHO  waa  onee  known  of  him  ia 

now  hopelessly  mei|Bd  in  the  lilt  Bill  Hill  WHtftltiHf' 
the  elder  artist. 

Thiersch  makes  still  a  third  (according  to  him, 
a  fourth)  statuary  or  sculptor  of  this  mintt  Poly- 
cleitus  of  Thasos,  on  the  authority  of  an  epigram  of 
Geminns  {AiUk,  PUm,  iii.  30  ;  Bnmck,  AmiL  vol. 
ilpb879):— 

Xtip  lit  TloKvuXtlrou  Saelov  itdfttv^  elfd  S*  litwof 
2a^fu»yfi)s:,  fiprnmut  ts  Aids  drrcfidKfjy,  it.tA. 

where  Grotius  proposed  to  read  TloXvyvwrov  for 
nuAi/KAf^Tov,  an  emendation  which  is  almost  cer» 
tainly  correct,  notwithstanding  HeyBe*s  objeetioB, 
that  the  phrase  \'f  Ip  Kd^ity  is  more  appropriate  to  a 
sculpture  than  a  paiiiting.  Then  is  no  other  men- 
tion of  aTfawiea  Polydoitw  t  hat  H  ii  weD  known 
that  PolymetUH  \va>  a  Thasian.  The  error  is  just 
one  of  a  diM  often  met  with,  and  of  which  wo 
have  a  pndseiy  paielki  oiample  la  another  opi- 
gram,  which  ascribes  to  Polydeitus  a  painting  of 
Poiyxena  {Antk,  Fkm,  i?.  150  $  firaiKk,  AmL 
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vdL  ii.  p.  440).  It  ia  not,  however,  certain  that 
nokaypJram  it  the  i%ht  mdlng  in  thU  Mcond 
case  ;  the  blunder  is  very  prokihly  that  of  the 
author  of  the  epignm.  (Jacobti  Amunadv.  m  AtUk, 
Onme.  ad  lee.) 

Ijostly,  tlioro  are  gems  bearing  the  name  of  Po- 
hpeiMtiUi  mpeoing  whioh  it  it  doubtful  whether 
tt*  mgrnrtr  wm  the  me  panoa  m  the  great 
Argire  statuary  ;  but  it  it  oion  piolaUe  that  he 
was  a  different  person.  (Bmeei,  teh^  96  ;  Stosdi, 
d»  Gtmm.  76  ;  Lewezow,  Wberdm  Rmb  du  PaUoh 
4mm,  pp.  31,  &c. ;  Sillig,  dual.  ArH/.$,v.)  [P.S.] 

POCYCLETUS  (noAjJjcAffToi),  a  favourite 
freedman  of  Nero,  was  sent  by  tiiat  emperor  into 
Britain  to  inspect  the  state  of  the  island.  (Tac. 
Jaw.  3dT.  M»  ilM.  L  87,  ii.  M ;  Man  Oui.  xliii. 
19.) 

POLYCLES  {TUkmX9f).   1.  A  MaerfaiHati 

general  who  was  left  in  the  commaiifl  of  Thewtaly 
by  Antapater,  when  the  hitter  crossed  over  into 
Aria  «»  the  aopport  ef  GnMtQi,  8SI.  The 
Aetolians  to  ok  ailvantic"  of  the  absence  of  An- 
tipater  to  invade  Lochs,  and  laid  iiege  to  Am- 
ahiaai ;  whenvpaa  Polydaa  hailwirt  te  Hi  faUaC 
mt  was  totally  defeated,  his  nrmy  utterly  de- 
alnyad,  and  he  himself  slain.    (Diod.  xviii.  38.) 

9.  One  of  the  partisans  and  eounsellon  of 
Eurj-dice,  who  shaied  in  her  defeat  by  Olympias 
(b.  c.  H17).  and  accompanied  heron  her  flight  to 
Amphipoliii,  where  she  was  soon  after  taken  pri- 
aener.    (Id.  xix.  11.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PO'LYCLES  (noAu>t\7js),  artists.  1.  2.  Two 
statuaries  of  this  name  are  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(H.N.  zxxiv.8.  a.  19) ;  one,  aa iawiiUiig in  tbe 
102d  Olympiad  (b.  c.  370),  contemporary  with 
CepfaaaodetiUi  Leocharea,  and  Uypatodom;  the 
ether,  aa  ena  «f  •  maalMr  ef  alaliiiTiia,  whe  itm- 
rished  at  the  revival  of  the  art  in  the  ISfith  Olym- 
piad (b.c  155)t  and  who^  tho«Mh  tu  inferior  to 
iheee  trhe  HWd  Avea  the  tfaae  efPhaita  deim  to 
the  120th  Olympiad  (luc.  300),  were  nevertheless 
artitta  of  reputation.  In  this  list  the  name  of 
PolyclM  is  followed  hj  the  word  AAmantt, 
which  is  usually  taken  for  the  name  of  another 
tttiit,  but  which  may  perhaps,  as  Sillig  has  ob- 
aarved,  indicate  the  city  to  which  Polycles  be- 
bagadliar  it  ia  not  at  all  improbable  that  Pliny 
would  copy  the  word*  ^o^tyf^A7)s  'A6-nya7os,  which 
he  found  in  his  (ireek  autbonty,  either  through 
eareleemia,  av  beiana  be  mistook  the  eecond 
for  the  name  of  a  person.  It  is  also  extremely 
probable  that  the  elder  Polycles  was  an  Athenian, 
■ad  thai  he  «M,  in  liwt,  one  of  the  artiata  ef  the 
later  Athenian  school,  who  obtained  great  celebrity 
bv  the  sensual  charms  exhibited  in  their  works. 
rtr  Ml  mif  doee  PIkqr  nenlioB  Pel  ydee  L  in 

aonnt'ction  with  Cephisodotiis  I.  and  Loochares, 
whom  we  luiow  to  have  been  two  of  the  mott  dis- 
tiagnahed  aftlMa  ef  thai  aaheel ;  hiU  he  abo 

aaeribes  to  Polycles  (without,  however,  specifying 
which  of  the  two)  a  celebrated  statue  of  an  Her- 
maphrodite, a  won  preeiadT  in  keeping  vHdi  the 
aharacter  of  the  sdiool  whidi  prodaoed  the  Oany- 
mede  of  Leocharee.  (PKn.  f.e^  §  20.)  From  the 
comparison,  then,  of  these  two  statements,  the  in* 
tmmm  ia  highly  probable  that  the  Herm^^nwHle 
was  the  work  of  the  elder  Polycles  who  was  an 
artist  of  the  later  Athenian  school  of  statuary. 
Ifillar  amogly  confirms  this  view  by  the  inge- 
nious observation,  that,  in  Pliny's  alphabetical 
liska  of  artists,  tlic  names  under  each  letter  come 


pretty  much  in  the  order  of  time  ;  and  in  the  pre> 
sent  instance,  the  naaa  ef  Wtfdmtmmhtkm 

those  of  Pvrrhus  and  of  Phoenix,  the  disciple  «f 
Lytippua,J(Jrofcae/.  d,  iTaasi,  1128,  n.  2.) 
Re^Mothi^  the  HMBaphvanla  eif  Pol^dea,  H 

cannot  be  determined  wMl  certainty  which  of  the 
extant  wocka  of  thia  daaa  represents  iu  type,  or 
whadMT  it  WM  a  ■tanking  or  a  tecmnbent  ngnre. 
The  prevailing  opinion  among  archae-  !  .-i  -.s  is 
that  the  celebrated  recnmbent  ITermaphrodite,  of 
which  we  have  two  slightly  ditfen  nt  examples,  io 
marble,  the  one  in  the  Florentine  Gallery,  the  other 
in  the  Louvre  (formerly  in  the  Villa  llorphpsc),  ii 
copied  trom  the  bronze  statue  of  Polycles.  (Mf-yer, 
Kunstijeachichte,  voL  i.  pp.  98,  99,  and  plate  9( 
Miiller,  Archaol.  d.  Kun^f,  ^  Wl,  n.  2  ;  Osann, 
Ueber  eine  in  Pompeii  AuMfeyndiene  Uermaphrodi' 
Umdatm;  and Bottiger, Wm^kH^nrnwImtililm 
FaM  u ni  BOim^  in  the  Jwiifca,  ydX  pp.  t4t 
—366.) 

The  ymn^r  Polycles,  froas  the  dale  aaslpied 

to  him  by  I'liny,  and  fri>in  the  mention  of  a  statue 
of  Juno  by  Polrclea  in  the  portico  of  Octavia  at 
Rene  {Wm.  H,N.  zncvL  4.  &  ft.  §  10),  wodd 
seem  to  have  been  one  of  the  Greek  artists  who 
flottriebed  at  Rome  about  the  time  of  the  original 
erection  ef  that  portico  by  MeteUus  Macedonicaai 
But  it  ia  evident,  on  a  carefnl  examination  of  the 
latter  passage  of  Pliny,  and  it  is  probable,  fmm 
the  nature  of  the  case,  that  many,  if  not  nio<t  (A 
the  works  of  ait^  with  which  Metellna  deomt.  il 
his  portico,  were  not  the  original  productions  of 
living  artists,  but  either  the  works  of  former 
masters,  tnm^Kirted  fkan  Oreeoe,  or  martla  eapiM 
taken  from  such  works.  It  con tiined,  for  example, 
works  by  Praxiteles,  one  of  which  atood  in  the 
very  part  ef  the  edifice  in  whiah  the  alalae  hf 
Polycles  was  placed.  Hence  arises  the  suspicinn 
that  thia  Poljclee  may  be  no  other  than  the  great 
ahmbho  araR  aiieany  UMniuuucM  \  vnaa,  nue  eiMV 
statuaries  of  that  era  (Praxiteles,  for  instance),  he 
wrought  in  marble  as  well  as  in  bronxe,  or  else 
that  the  maihle  atatue  ef  Jam  in  tta  portico  «f 
Metellus  was  only  a  copy  from  one  of  his  work», 
and  that  Pliny  places  him  erroneously  at  the  1 56th 
Olympiad,  because,  finding  him  mentioned  among 
the  artists  whose  works  stood  in  the  portico  cf 
Mftellns,  he  mistook  him  for  an  artist  livint'  nt 
the  period  of  its  erection.  It  is  true  that  this  is 
uncertain  conjecture  ;  but  Piiny  is  very  WfH  ta 
make  mistakes,  and  still  mort'  the  cop>yi'-ts,  espe- 
cially in  lists  of  names,  and  a  sound  critic  is  very 
rduotant  ta  eawaant  to  the  uiinwaaaaiy  MlllpBta' 
tion  of  persons  bearing  distinguished  names. 

The  name,  however,  occurs  in  Panaanias  as 
wen  aa  PUnj.  In  Ma  euumeiatluu  ef  Ae  etatnea 
of  Olympic  victors,  after  mentioning  statue*  by 
Pheidiaa  and  Silanion,  be  aays  that  anotb«-  sta- 
tuary of  ^  AtiMflfana,  Petfelea,  Ae  diMiple  ef 

Stadieiis  the  Atlnnian,  made  nii  Fphesian  boy,  a 
pancratiaat,  Amyutas  the  sou  of  Hellanknis.  (Paus. 
▼i.  4.  f  8.  a.  6.)  It  ia  evident  fiem  this  paasage 
that  this  Polycles  was  a  very  distinguished  A  the* 
nian  artist,  and  the  context  seems  to  show  that  he 
flourished  between  the  times  of  Pheidias  and  Ly- 
aippoa,  and  nearer  to  the  laMan  If^  therefore, 
there  were  two  artists  of  the  name,  he  is  probably 
the  same  as  the  elder.  In  another  passage  he 
nieiitions  the  statue  of  the  Olympic  victor  Age- 
sarchus,  as  the  work  of  the  sons  of  Polych  s  whose 
names  be  does  not  give,  but  of  whom  be  promisee 
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to  niT  morp  in  a  subaequent  port  of  his  work 
(vi.  12.  §  3.  8.  9).  Accordingly,  at  the  end  of 
the  chapter  in  which  ho  doacribei  Ebteia  in  Phocii, 
afUT  mentioning  the  t«*mple  of  Asclcpiu%  with  the 
bouded  statue  of  the  god  in  it,  made  by  Timodes 
Mi  TtanMM»  who  M  «r  AAMdaa  biitk,  he 
proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the  temple  of  Athena 
Cranaea,  in  which  waa  n  atatoo  of  tbo  goddess, 
equipped  at  if  Ibr  Mb,  aid  wi&  w«ri»  of  Mt 
npoo  the  FihicM  in  imitation  of  the  ahioU  9t  Ifct 
of  the  Parthenon  ;  ^  and  this  statao  abo,** 
bgr  tho  MM  «r  Polydec** 
(Pm  X.  U.  1  &  a.  6— 81)  ¥tm  punge, 
taken  in  its  oonneetion,  it  is  evident  that  the  sons 
o(  PolTclee  were  no  other  than  Timocles  and 
TSMnaides,  and  that  these  were  Athenian  artists 
of  coniiderahle  reputation.  Now,  reverting  to 
Pliny,  we  tmd  in  toe  tame  list  of  statuaries  at  the 
Mvind  of  Iho  «t  in  OL  166,  in  which  the  name 
pf  I'olvcles  occurs,  the  name  of  Timocles  ;  and  in 
tho  passage  respecting  the  works  in  the  portico  of 
OefHo,  IwiirtiUly  after  the  MBtieii  of  the 
■tatne  of  Juno  by  Polycles,  he  mentions  that  of 
Japiloc  bjr  the  sons  of  Tinuuchidos,  in  the  aiyacent 
tcnplak  Itlblewolhat,iftiniohoMfldsldE»hi 
Pliny,  the  Polyclcs  of  the  two  latter  pao^iipf;  of 
Pauianias  (and  perhaps,  therefore,  of  the  hnt) 
was  the  younger  Polydea.  At  all  etents,  we 
BOfaMiih  the  existence  of  a  family  of  Athenian 
statimnVe.  Polycles,  his  sons  Timocles  and  Timar- 
chides,  and  the  sons  of  Timarchides,  who  either 
belonged  (oqipesing  Pliny  to  have  made  the  mis- 
take above  snpjested)  to  the  later  Attic  nchoo!  of 
the  times  of  bcopas  and  Praxiteles,  or  (if  Piiny  be 
ri^)  lo  the  period  of  tin»  ntival  of  the  art, 
ml  u  r.  155,  which  was  connected  with  the 
eaapioymeat  o£  Greek  artisU  at  HonOi  (Comp. 
Tauaemum  ad  T^meLXR.)    Tkm  m  still 


ni»ro  pa^saire  in  which  the  name  of  Pnlycles 
as  the  maker  of  some  statues  of  the  Muses, 
Ib  bsvMiu  (Yarn,  Pfk  Ikmium,  am.  ihmm.) 

S.  Of  Adramyttinm,  a  painter,  aMtfoned  by 
Yitmviiia  amoog  those  artists  who  deserved  fiime, 
Wt  who  fiuled  through  adrerM  fortune  to  attain 
to  t   fiiL  Praet  §2.)  [P.S.] 

1»()LY'CRATES  {noXvKpdrmX  hi-^torical.  1. 
Of  Somos,  one  of  the  most  fortunate,  ambitious, 

wad  i— nil  1 1  s  of  the  Greek  tynmta.   With  the 

ae«'->-tance  of  hi*  bmthers  Pantagnotna  and  Sylo- 
atm,  he  made  himself  master  of  the  island  towards 
«ho  hmmmi  dTlho  vriga  if  Gyms.  At  first  he 
fe*  an^l  the  ftiiprenie  power  with  his  brothers ;  but 
he  ahortlT  afterwavda  put  PaatMMlu  to  dwth 
wmi  %hhM  9y}nm,  Hsfiw  ttiw  baeeno  oole 
d*~*poU,  he  mi.>i-d  a  fleet  of  ft  MBldred  ships,  and 
took  n  thousand  bowmen  into  hb  pay.  With  this 
force  ho  omiqnand  woanl  of  tfie  nlndB,  and  even 
some  towas  on  the  aiain  knd ;  he  made  war  upon 
MiU'tas,  and  defeated  in  a  searfight  the  Lesbians, 
who  had  come  to  the  assistance  dF  the  Utter  city. 
Hii  WKTj  became  the  most  formidable  in  the  Gre- 
cian world  ;  and  he  formed  the  design  of  conqurr- 
ail  the  Ionian  cities  as  well  as  the  islands  in 
Aegean.  He  had  formed  m  tUkacti  with 
Ama^sis,  king  of  Egypt,  who,  howerir,  finally  re- 
Botmoed  it  through  aJacm  at  the  amaaing  good  for- 
tma  of  fttywntMf  wUch  nevv  awt  anfli  T 
ab^k  or  diwuter,  and  which  therefore  was  sure, 
or  kter,  to  inctur  the  eni^  of  the  gods. 
HbMlria  Iht  mum  oT  Ilwiidiif ,  who 
Ik*  Haqr  if  ^ 
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Amasis  and  Polycrates  in  his  most  dramatic  man- 
ner. In  a  letter  which  Amasis  wrote  to  Poly- 
cBlii^thaERfptiaB  aonaKh  advised  him  to  throw 
away  one  of  his  most  valuable  po9s«»ssions,  in  order 
that  he  might  thus  inilict  some  injury  upon  him- 
sbUL  In  aoeoadaMa  wiA  tfdi  advba  PtiycMlio 
threw  into  the  sea  a  seal-ring  of  extraondinary 
beaaQr ;  bat  in  a  £ew  days  it  was  foiwd  in  the 
hdljoraM,  wUAhadben  praMMed  to  Urn 

tgr  a  fisherman.  Thereupon  Amasis  immediiitt'lv 
woke  off  his  alliance  with  him.  Of  course  the 
story  is  a  Mttt  f  ad  Mr.  Orote  nwnks  ( Hid.  of 
Greeeiu,  vol.  iv.  p.  323)  with  justice,  that  the  facts 
related  by  Herodotus  rather  lead  us  to  beliere  that 
it  was  Polyaatea,  who,  with  characteristic  faitb- 
Isssness,  fanko  off  his  alliance  with  Amasis,  find- 
inp  it  more  for  his  interest  to  cultivate  friendship 
with  Combysos,  when  the  latter  was  preparing  to 
invade  Egypt,  B. A  ftfi.  He  sent  ta  tto  assistance 
of  the  Persian  monarch  forty  ships,  on  which  he 
placed  all  the  persons  opposed  to  his  goremment, 
and  at  the  ■ana  thao  privately  wqaaalBd  Qartyiea 
that  they  might  never  be  allowed  to  return.  But 
these  malcontents  either  never  went  to  ^[pt,  or 
toad  OMBM  la  oMipe ;  they  sailed  back  to^BMnoa, 
and  made  war  upon  the  tyrant,  but  were  de- 
feated by  the  latter.  Thereupon  they  repaired 
to  Sparta  Car  ■iriitanoHi  whkh  was  raadily  granted. 
Tha  GorinlUaaa  likawiae,  who  had  a  special 
cause  of  qnarrel  against  the  Samians,  joined  the 
Spartans,  and  their  united  forces  uccomp.inii.'d 
by  the  exiles  sailed  against  Samoa.  They  kid 
siege  to  the  city  for  forty  days,  but  at  length  de- 
spairing of  taking  it,  they  abandoned  the  ishutd, 
and  left  the  exilsa  to  lUft  hm  thaaiilTM.  Tha 
power  of  Polycntes  now  became  greater  than  ever. 
The  great  works  which  Herodotus  saw  and  ad- 
mired al  Sanaa  won  probably  aaasated  by  Mai, 
He  lived  in  great  {wmp  and  luxup}-,  and  like  (some 
of  tlie  other  Greek  tyrants  was  a  patron  of  liteia- 
tare  nd  dia  ailk  The  neot  eanaat  aitista  aad 

poets  found  a  ready  wclcoinr  at  his  court  ;  and  hit 
friendship  bx  Anacreon  is  {tarticulnrly  celebrated. 
But  in  the  midst  of  all  hia  prosperity  he  fell  by  the 
most  ignominious  &te.     Oroetes,  the  satr^>  of 

Snrdis,  had  fur  some  reafion,  which  i*  quite  tin- 
known,  foiniod  a  deadly  hatred  agaiust  I'olycratcs. 

By  fidse  ])n:ti  iH-i's  the  satrap  asatrivad  to  aUaia 

him  to  the  mainland,  where  he  was  arrested  soon 
after  his  arrival,  and  crucihed,  u.  &  522.  (Herod. 
iiL  89—47,  6#-M,  IM— IM  t  Thw;  L  IS  f 
Athen.  xii.  p.  540.) 

2.  An  Athenian,  a  lochagus  in  the  aoay  of  the 
CyiMB  OMi^  fi  toUttnod  imal  tbaeo  by 
Xenephoa,  whom  he  dofcadtd  on  one  occasion. 
(Xen.  Aimh,  iv.  5. 1 34,  T.  1.  8  16,  vii.  2.  »  17. 
29,  vil  6.  g  41.) 

3.  An  Ai^give,  the  son  of  Mnasiadea,  deseanded 
from  an  illustrious  fiunily  at  Argos,  came  over  to 
the  court  of  the  Egyptian  monardi  Ptolemy  Philo- 
putor,  just  before  nis  campaign  against  Antioehas 
III.,  in  a  r.  217.  Polycrates  was  of  great  service 
in  drilling  and  encouraging  the  Egyptian  troops, 
and  he  commanded  tha  eavalr}'  on  the  left  wing  at 
the  battle  of  Haphia,  in  B.  c  '217,  in  which  Antio- 
chus  was  defeated,  and  which  secured  to  Ptolemy 
the  provinces  of  CoeleSyria,  Phoenida,  and  Pla> 
lestiii".  Although  Polycratps  was  still  young  he 
was  second  to  no  one,  says  Polybius,  in  the  king's 
cooxt,  aad  ma  amvdingly  ^pointed  by  Ptolemy 

ofQjrfmk  m  ditiM  of  lfa»  oOn  ha 
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diflcharged  witli  tlie  iitmost  fidelity  nn<l  intctrrity  ; 
he  aecured  the  isLind  fur  Ptolemy  Eptptiancb,  the 
infiuit  Mil  and  •nccessor  of  Philopator,  and  on  hh 
return  to  Alexandria  about  a  c.  196,  he  broujjht 
with  him  a  considerable  sum  of  money  for  the  use 
•f  the  neandu  He  was  received  at  Alexandria 
with  great  applause,  and  forthwith  obtained  preat 
power  in  the  kingdom ;  but  as  he  advanced  in 
yeui,  hii  dnnwler  dumgad  Ibr  dw  wne,  and  he 
in',lu!trpd  in  even*  kind  of  vice  and  wckedness. 
VVe  are  ignorant  of  hit  aufaeeqnent  career,  in  oon> 
aaqnenes  of  loM  oTtlia  ktar  bookaoT  PtolybhB  $ 
but  we  Icam  from  a  fragment  of  tli--  liistnrian  that 
it  was  through  hia  evil  advice  that  Ptolemy  took 
BO  part  in  nMitBi7  alUn,  although  h«  kd  nHhed 
the  age  of  twenty-five.  (Poljb.  T.  M,  65»8S;  84, 
xviii.  38.  xxiii.  16.) 

POLY'CRATES  (noXwrpdrTji),  an  Athenian 
ihatoiician  and  eophiat  of  some  repute,  a  ooatempo- 
rarr  of  Sf)cmtos  and  Isocnite*,  taught  first  at  Athens 
and  afterwards  at  Cyprus.  He  is  mentioned  as  tiie 
taaeher  «(  Zoflas.  He  is  named  along  with  some 
of  the  most  distineui--hod  omtors  of  his  time  by 
Dionysius  uf  iialic>ima<>su8  (de  Ihoeo^  c.  ii,  </«  Dein. 
Eloe.  c  20),  who,  however,  findi  gnat  ink  with 
his  style.  He  wrote,  1.  An  accusation  of  So- 
crates (ican}7ro/>(a  XttitpdTovs)^  which  is  said  by 
aone  wilten  to  hava  baeo  tha  ipeeeh  deKvand 

Molilus  at  till-  triri!  of  Socnt'-s  ;  br.t  as  it  contained 
allusion  to  an  event  wiiich  occurred  six  years  after 
tiM  deadi  el  the  philosopher,  it  wodM  aeem  to  kava 
been  simply  a  dcclaroatiun  on  the  subject  composed 
at  a  subsequent  period.  (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  38,  39, 
with  the  note  of  Men^^ ;  Aelian,  V.  H.  xi.  10, 
with  the  note  of  Perizonius  ;  Isocr.  Btam%,  §  4, 
&c. ;  Quintil.  ii.  17.  §  1,  iiL  1.  §  1 1  ;  Suidas,  s.  r. 
UoXvKpiTHt.)  2.  Bov^piSor  'KitoKoyla,  The 
oration  of  Isocrates,  entitled  BmdriM,  is  addressed 
to  Polycrntes,  and  points  out  the  faults  which  the 
latter  had  committed  in  his  oration  on  this  subject. 
^  *^ytaituov  Q^v^oCKov  ad  AfitL 

p.  48).  4.  Tltp\'htppohi(jiuv,  au  obscene  poem  on 
lOTe,  which  he  published  under  the  name  of  the 
pfleteaa  mtaaida,  fiir  tiio  parpow  of  tojurinf  her 
rcpvitation  (.\then.  viii.  p.  ">V\  c.  d.).  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  above-mentioned  Polycrates  is 
tho  aano  aa  tiie  Polyentaa  who  wvoto  a  worfc  on 
Laconia  (Aoxwucti)  r.-f-  rrid  to  by  Athenoeus  (iv. 
|u  199,  d.).  Speoigel  supposes  that  the  rhetoncian 
Polyemles  It  the  author  eC  dw  Pamgfih  on 
Helen,  which  has  come  down  to  us  as  the  work  of 
Ooigias.  ( WesU>rmaiin,  GtmMdUb  dtt  Qrmelu 
Beredttamkmt,  §  50,  n.  22.) 

POLY'CRATES  (IIoAMcpifnTf).  1.  A  itatoary, 
wh(Nn  Pliny  mentions  among  those  who  made 
atkldat  et  armaUm  d  venaiort*  mcrificanteMiue  ( //. 
N,  JOOdr.  8.  s.  19.  §  34).  There  is  a  fragment  of 
•  Hoimas  in  the  Villa  Jiattai,  beanqg  tha  mnti- 
htad  imeription, 

TlMOe£OSA0H..» 
nOATKP  

on  which  slight  ba&is  Visconti  rests  the  hypothesis 
that  Polycratee  was  an  Athenian  artist,  contem- 
porary with  Tinetitoos,  and  dutt  the  Herm.  ^  m 
question  was  a  copy  of  a  bronr^  statue  of  Tirao- 
theus  by  I'olycniies.  A  fcinipler  hypothesis  would 
be  to  complete  the  inscription  thus,  TtitA6%n  *Ai0i|- 
vai  ii  ar/t^TjKf,  Xlo\vKpaTf]%  twultt.  (Afonum.  Afal- 
tei.  ToL  iii.  n.  1 18  }  Visconti,  Icon,  Clreoqju^  toL  L 


p.  150,  n. ;  R,  Reohette,  LeUn  a  AL  Sekoru,  ppi 

.•ifjf)  -3JMI.) 

2.  An  engnmrof  pMions  stones,  known  by  an 
inscription  onagem  representing  Eros  and  l'v\v^ 
(Mariette,  TrailL,  ^c.  vol.  i.  p.  421  ;  R.  Hocbelie, 
Lettre  a  ^f.  Sifiom^  p.  149.)  tP.8.J 

POLY'CRITUS  (noKvKpnos),  of  Mendae  in 
Sicily,  wrote  a  work  on  i>iony8iuB,  the  tynut  of 
Syracuae,  whieh  fa  liiwtad  to^  Piogenaa  l^ft  liin 
(ii.  f)3).  Aristotle  fikiwfae  quotes  a  work  by  Po- 
lycritus  on  Sicilian  aAlm,  in  poetry  {MiruLAw*' 
«iAL  1 19X  «M    pnMiiT  «M  MMo  woric  th» 

one  referred  to  hy  Diogenes.  It  is  donbtf-il 
whether  this  Polyentaa  is  the  same  pmon  as  the 
Pdycritos  who  wrote  on  the  East,  and  whose  work 
fa  referred  to  by  Strabo  (xr.  p.  73.^),  Plutarch 
(AUm.  46),  Antigonus  of  Carystus  (c  150,  or  1  .'^5, 
ed.  Westermann),  and  as  one  of  the  writers  trom 
whom  Pliny  compiloA  tiw  11th  aid  IWi  haaka  af 
his  Natural  llistorv. 

POLY'CHITUS  (nok^ptros),  a  physician  at 
the  court  of  Artaiarxaa  IfniimoB,  Un^  of  Persia, 
in  the  fourth  century  B.  r.  (Plut.  .4  rfax.  21 ). 
He  was  a  native  of  Mende  in  Macedonia,  and  not 
a  «*Bon  of  Mendaeus,"  as  Fabriciaa  stalaa  (AU, 
Gr.  vol.  xiii.  p.  376,  ed.  vet.).         fW.  A.  O.] 

POLY'CRITUS  (noAvnyMTos),  a  mythical  »- 
chHeal,  mnifaMd  by  tht  FMd»>Ffafaidi,  in  coa- 
nection  with  the  story  of  PtoHHBdn;  ( Quaest 
Graec  37,  P.  299,  c)  TP.  S.J 

FOLT€T0R  (TUkttfmp).  1.  A  aa»of  Aa- 
gj'ptus  and  Caliande.  (Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  5.) 

2.  A  son  of  Pt43reUus,  prinoe  of  Ithaca.  A  place 
in  Rhnea,  Polyctoriom,  waa  baUavad  to  Imto  de- 
rived its  name  from  him.  (Hotk  (ML  XV&  997  ; 
Ettstath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1815.) 
,     There  is  one  more  mjrthical  peraonage  of  tbfa 
I  name.  (Hom.  Od.  xviii.  298.)  [L.  S.] 

POLY  I) A.MAS  (noAu8<i,uaj),  n  »on  of  Pan- 
thous  and  Phrontis,  was  a  Trojan  hero,  a  friend  of 
Hector,  and  brother  of  Bj^Mifaak  (Horn.  IL  tL 
57,  xvi.  535.  xvii.  40.)  [J^  S.] 

POLY'DAMAS  (UovkuidiMs),  1.  Of  JSeo- 
tussa  in  Thesaaly,  son  of  Nfafaa,  aonqocnd  i>  tiM 
Pancratium  at  the  Olympic  games,  in  Ol.  J)3. 
408.  His  size  was  immense,  and  the  most  mai^ 
«BHa«tlatfaaai»iahtod  of  hfaatnngth,  how  ha 
killed  without  arras  a  huge  and  fierce  lion  aa 
mount  Olympus,  how  he  stoimed  a  chariot  at  foil 
gallop,  te.  Hfa  wpotathm  fad  tiia  Per^  kbg, 
Darcuis  Ochus  to  invite  him  to  his  court,  when?  he 
performed  similar  feats.  (Euseb.  'EA\.  dA.  p.  4 1  ; 
Pana.  vi.  £,  ril  27.  §  6,  who  calls  htm  flesAiAW* ; 
Diod.  Fragm.  vol.  ii.  p.  640,  ed.  Waaaalinf ; 
Lucian,  QHomodo  Ui$i.  conscrib.  35,  et  alibi ; 
Suidas,  $.9.  UoK%^A)Aas  ;  Krausc,  CHgi^MOy  p.  3t>U.) 

2.  Of  Pharsalus  in  Thessaly,  was  entruefad  \f 
his  fellow-citizens  about  B.  c  375,  with  the  soprena 
government  of  their  native  town.  Polydamaa 
funned  nn  alliance  with  Sparta,  wkh  which  state 
his  fcimily  had  long  been  connected  by  the  bonds 
of  public  hospitality  ;  but  he  soon  aifter  entezvd 
into  a  treaty  with  Jaaon  of  PbanMk  Tha  Mataqr 
of  this  treaty  is  related  elsewhere  [Vol.  II.  p.  554, 
b.J.  On  the  mnider  of  Jaaon  in  B.C.  370,  his 
hnthar  Pelyphfan,  who  aoeeeaded  to  hfa  power, 
put  to  death  Polydamas  and  eight  other  most  dis- 
tinguished dtiiens  of  Phanaliia.  (Xca.  iML  vi. 
1. 1  2,  Ac.  vL  4. 1 84.) 

P(  )LY  DAMNA  (IIe\^S<ViniX  ^  wifc  khv 
Xhon  in  l^gypts  aha  gwrt  fiafan  «  mndy  I9 
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^hkk  the  could  aootb*  mj  griif  or  anger.  (Horn. 
<MLiv.  22&)  [L.S.1 

FOLYDECTES  (noAuS^mft),  a  ton  of  Ma^- 
nr*  and  king  of  the  i«-!:uid  of  Se-riphos,  is  c;ilk-d 
a  brother  of  Dictys.  (Puid.  J^^ik  xii.  14  ;  ApuUod. 
19.  §  6  ;  StnKz.  fi487s  Znob.L41  ;  Paus. 
i  •-".».  §6.)  [L.8.1 

i>OLYD£CT£S  (HoAvBlmifX  the  lixth  or 
wfwth  Idnif  of  Bptflft  ia  tiie  Piodid  line,  wu 
the  eldest  son  of  Kiinoraut,  the  brother  of  Lycurgus 
xhm  lawgiver,  and  Ute  £&Uuur  of  Charilaus,  who  tac- 
«Mdtd  ma.  Hcndetu,  onlmy  to  tbe  atter  au- 
ihMitiea,  makos  Polvdectes  tbe  father  of  Eunomiu. 
(VtaiL  Ly:.  2  ;  Pmi  iii.  7.  $2  ;  Ueiod.  viii.  131.) 
[EvnornvK] 

I'OLYDKCTES,  a  sculptor  who  lived  at  Rome 
under  the  earlier  emperors,  and  wioofbt  in  con- 
junction with  Hermolaus.  These  two  were  among 
the  artists  who  filled  the  palace  of  tbe  Caesars 
on  the  Palatine  with  most  appiofod  wocks."  ( Plin. 
//.  X.  xxxvi.  5.  B.  4.  §  1 1 .)  [P.  S.J 

POLYDEGMON  or  P0LTDECTE8  (IhAw- 
Siyuotp  or  IloAuWirnji),  that  is,  *'  the  one  who 
receives  many/*  occois  as  a  somame  of  Ilades 
(Hon.  JSI^M.  M  (3m.  4$\i  AoMbyL  J*rom. 
1S3.)  [L.  S.] 

POLYDEUCES  {JOoKvUitcns),  one  of  the 
Diomri,  «0HMiBly  oM  PoOu  «ht  tirin- 
brother  of  Castor.  (Horn.  //.  ifi.  SS7  |  ApiUod. 
iii.  11.  i  1  ;  conp.  liiOSccRi.)  C^&J 

P<H«TDVUCbS,  lilmry.  [Foumr.] 

POLYDO'RA  (noAue<ipa).  I.  A  danghtarof 
Ckm  and  Thetys.  (Hes.  Tkeog.  854.) 

It  The  mother  of  Idas  and  Lyneent.  (8dioL 
ud  ApcMon.  Ithod.  L  161.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Dnnnns  and  the  wife  of  Pe- 
neius,  by  whom  she  became  tbe  mother  of  Dryops. 
ilSML  mi  AptBm,  JHM.  i  ISlSi  JkMmu lib. 
«.) 

4.  The  daughter  of  Meleager  and  Geonatra, 
ymm  —iiiiiil  to  PwtesOw,  afttr  wImm  dim  the 

^ras  Ko  much  affected  by  grief  that  iht  ante  Wmy 
vith  hetselC  (Pans.  iv.  2.  S  5.) 

ft.  A  danghter  of  PiriMa  aad  PdymeU,  was  a 

M'.-.t<  r  of  Acliilles,  and  Mrric-d  to  Sjiarchchis  or 
Boma,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Menes- 
tMw.  (Hen.  R  ziri.  176  ;  ApoMiiL  IS.  §  4 ; 
Eu*tath,  ii'l  H  nn,  p.  821.)  [L.  S.] 

POLYDO  RUS  (I1oXi;8«*poT).  1.  A  son  of 
Cadmus  and  llarmonia,  was  king  of  Thebes,  and 
husband  of  Nyctei's,  by  whom  he  l)ecame  tbe 
fcithor  of  I^bdacuK.  fHcs.  Theoff.  978  ;  Apollod. 
in.  4.  §  2,  5.  §  5  ;  Paus.  u.  6.'  £  2,  ix.  5.  §  1, 
Ac  :  Hcnd.  t;  Ml) 

2.  The  youn?»»st  amon?  the  flnns  of  Priam  and 
laotoc',  was  slain  by  Achilles.  (Horn.  JL.  xx.  4Ub\ 
Aa,  BriL  46,  Ac:)  Hm  tn^  poets  (see  Enripw 
llrr.  7,)  call  him  a  son  of  Priam  and  Hocntx^. 
When  Uiom  was  on  the  point  of  fallinc  into  the 
baadi  «f  ^  Oreeks,  PHaa  entmalM  Mo  son 

p.  N  drini*  :w\  :i  lariTf  '^lun  of  tnoiii-v  ti)  Polymcstor 
or  Polymnestoi^  king  of  the  Thracion  Cbersoncsos; 
bat  after  tit  JueUattfuu  of  Troy,  Polymettar 
killed  Polydous  for  the  purpose  of  getting  pos- 
session of  his  treasures,  and  cast  his  body  into  the 
sea.  His  body  was  afterwards  washed  upon  the 
caail,  where  it  was  found  and  recognised  by  his 
mother  Hecalx',  who  togethiT  with  other  Trojan 
captives  took  veng«ince  ujwn  Polymestor  by 
killing  his  two  children,  and  putting  out  his  eyes. 
(Ei^Abat«»1060|  Vii^  wtsik  iii.  49,  | 


Or.  M<L  ziiL  432,  Ac.,  536  ;  Pint.  Parall.  mm. 
24.)  Another  tradition  states  that  Polydorus 
was  entrosted  to  Ids  sister  Iliona,  who  was  married 
to  Pitlymfstor,  and  who  was  to  t-ducatc  liim.  She 
uccurdingly  brought  him  up  m  her  own  son,  while 
she  nude  every  one  else  belioTe  that  her  own  son 
DeYphilus  or  DeYpylus  was  Polydonis.  The 
Greeks  determined  to  destroy  the  race  of  Priam 
seat  to  PolyBMilac  framing  him  Haela  be  Ua 
wife,  and  a  large  amount  of  gold,  if  ho  would  kill 
PolydonH»  Polyntotor  was  prevailed  upon,  and 
he  aenwdingly  ikw  bis  own  aon  bMlaad  of  Po^ 
doniR.  Thi-  tnio  Polydorus  having  afterwards 
leaxnt  the  real  intention  of  Polymestor  persuaded 
hitrfrterlHonntokillPolynwrtor.  (Hygin.  Fuft.  * 
109,  240  ;  HoFst.  SaL  ii.  3.  61  ;  Cic.  TWc  i.  44, 
^eoef.  ii.  27.)  Acctmling  to  a  third  tradition,  lastly, 
Polymestor,  who  was  attacked  by  tbe  Greeks, 
delivoed  up  Polydonis  to  them  in  order  to  seoaa 
their  lesvii^  him  in  peace.  The  Greeks  wanted 
to  get  possession  of  Helen  in  his  6tead,  but  as  the 
Trojans  refused  to  make  the  exchange,  the  Greeks 
Moncd  Polydonis  to  death  under  the  very  w;dU  of 
Troy,  and  bis  body  was  delivered  up  to  Helen. 
(Diet  Cret  ii.  18,  22, 27.) 

3.  One  of  the  Epiponi,  a  son  of  Hippomedon. 
(Pans.  ii.  20.  §  4  ;  comp.  Aohastoil)  /l.  S.1 

POLYlXyRU8(IIMtt..potX  LTbotMMber 
eleventh  king  of  Sparta  in  the  Eaijstbenid  line,  was 
the  son  of  Akamenps  and  tbe  firtber  of  Euycxates, 
who  inoeaidej  bbn.  Tbia  Mng  IxnA  in  the  time 
of  the  first  MeamiHI  war,  and  assisted  in  bringing 
it  to  a  conclusion,  B.a  734*  He  was  murdered  by 
Polemarchus,  a  Spartan  of  high  family  ;  but  his 
name  was  predons  among  his  people  on  account  of 
hi"*  justice  and  kindriPR*.  Tht-y  piinhascd  his 
hou^'  ot  his  widow  ;  and  the  magiKtrutes  ni  tuturo 
sealed  all  public  dciniinMiH  with  bis  image.  St^veml 
constitutional  changes  weff  iiitrotlticcd  bv  liiin  ;nid 
itis  colleague  Theupuuious  ;  and  Plutarch  says  that 
Polydonis  increased  toe  nnmber  of  the  Spartan 
lots.  It  is  further  stated  that  Crotona  and  tbe 
Epiiephyxian  Locri  were  fbonded  in  his  reign. 

(Hsnd.  viL  904  f  Pini.  iiL  8.  U  1— fii.  1 1.  S 
10,iii.  13.i8»hr.7.f  7,nii.52.|ltPlntl9ib 

6,8.) 

%  Tho  bradier  of  Jasen  of  Pbenw,  Tagos  of 

Thessaly,  obtained  the  supreme  power  along  with 
bis  brother  Polyphron,  on  the  death  of  Jason  in 
B.C  870.  Bat  shortly  afterwards  as  the  two 
brothers  were  on  a  jouniey  to  Larissa,  Polydona 
died  suddenly  in  the  night,  assassinated,  as  it  was 
supposed,  by  Polyphron  (Xeii.  JJell.  vi.  4.  ^  33). 
Diodonia  nnkes  a  mistake  in  stating  (xv.  61)  tliat 
Polydonis  was  killed  by  another  brother  Alexander, 
who  afterwards  became  tyrant  of  Pberae  ;  for  this 
Alexander  was  the  nepbMPtind  not  tba  bmber  of 
Polydonis  and  Polypiitaii.  (PlnL  Afap.  a  2ft.) 
[See  Vol  I.  pw  124.J 
POLTIKyRUa.  n  dittfngiihbed  aediiior  of 

Rhodes,  was  one  of  tho  nssin  i  itivn  of  Agesander,  in 
the  execution  of  the  celeboUed  group  of  the  Lao« 
coon  ;  and  wia  not  bupriMlT  tbe  son  of  Agea- 
ander,  since  there  is  a  tradition  that  Agesander  nwdo 
the  figure  of  Laocoon  in  tbe  group,  and  his  sons 
those  <tf  the  sons  of  Laocoon.  The  age  of  Polydorus 
depends  of  coarse  on  the  date  assigned  to  the  Lao> 
coon:  if  Thiersch  be  right  he  lived  at  Rome  under 
Titus  (Piin.  //.  N.  xxxvi.  4.  s.  o.  §  1 1  ;  Agksan> 
dkr).   He  is  also  mHaptd  by  Pliny,  unless  an 
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ttilnnrin  in  bronre  who  made  atUeUu  et  armato* 
«f  watBW  mxer^ieimkmim,  {H»  M  xadv.  S.  b. 
19.  §  34.)  [P.  &] 

POLY£li>£S  (naAiwahMj,  »  Umk  phjikim 
iHm  not!  bstfB  tfvM  itt  Mf  Inhm  tfw  finft  omlny 

after  Christ,  ns  he  is  quoted  by  Celtus*  {Dtt  Med, 
V.  20.  §  2,  26.  §  23,  tL  7.  §  3,  pp.  91,  100, 
127)  and  Andromachut  (ap.  OiLDeOm^pot, 
Stam,  MC.  0*n.  t.  12,  WL  xiii.  p.  834).  He  ap- 
ppars  to  have  writtpn  a  pharmiueatiad  work,  aft 
his  medical  iunnuloc  are  st.>r(*ral  times  referred  to 
by  Qalen  {De  MtA.  Meti.  v.  'i,  vi.  3,  voL  z.  pp. 
330,  405,  Ad  ataur.  de  Mdh.  M>.l.  ii.  3,  11,  toL 
xi.  pp.  tt7t  137,  Htmpiic,  MeUuum,  J'vmjter.  ac 
Famk  S.S.  §  IS,  toL  xii.  p.  276,  De  Conqtot. 
Medicam.  tec.  Gen.  iii.  3,  voL  xiiL  p.  613),  Caelins 
AareliamM  iDt  Morb.  AemL  iii.  S,  ^  pp.  186, 
IfSl  PiniM  AegiMta  (iw.U,  til  IS,  fp,BlA, 
663),  Afe'tio*  (iii.  1.  48,  iv.  2.  "JO,  58,  It.  i.  64,  pp. 
504,  715,  725,  809),  Ohbasins  (^AdJBmap.  iv. 
198,  p.  974), Md  NMbn  Myrepsus  (DtOoii^ 
Mtdkxim.  xli.  44,  p.  788).  [W.  A.Q;] 

POLY£lDUS,artUt.  £Poi.rioua.J 
POLYEUCTUS  (iWwwrrw).  ).  Aa  Atbt- 
nian  orator,  delivered  the  speech  againat  Sooatet 
nt  his  trial,  which,  howerer,  was  composed  by 
some  one  else  (Diog.  LaerU  u.  38).  AotiphoD 
wrot«  a  speech  againat  this  Pdj—Hiifc  (Bikkar, 
Anfcd.  Gr.  vol.  i.  p,  82.) 

2.  An  Athenian  orator  of  the  demos  Sphettus, 
nm  ft  political  friend  of  Demosthenes,  witit  vhon 
he  worked  in  resisting  the  Macpdnniar  party  and 
in  nigii^  the  people  to  make  war  against  Philip. 
Btnea  ««  ted  hteflMond  along  with  DeoMliMMa 
of  receiving  bribes  from  Harpalas  (Dinarch.  r.  Drm. 
p.  129).  Polyeactos  waa  twt  ovpaknl,  at  which 
Uaadnnn7Fliedaiiflna«UiiiMir  flMoy  (Phi 
Phoc.  9),  and  his  love  of  luxury  waa  ftHMEed  by 
the  comic  poet  Anaxandridea  (Atheo.  ir.  p.  166i,d.). 
The  orations  of  Polyeoelatan  ntend  to  Aria> 
toUe  {Rhet.  iii.  10.  |  7)  and  Diogenes  Lafrtias  (ri 
23) ;  and  a  fragment  of  his  oration  against  De- 
madea  is  preserved  by  Apunes  {Hket,  p.  708,  ed. 
AUL).  For  further  particulars  see  Denu  PUlipp. 
iii  p.  129  ;  Plut.  Dent.  10,  J'ftoc.  5,  Vitae  X.  Omi. 
pp.  841,  e.,  ii44,  £.,  846,  c,  I'oliL  J'raee,  p.  803, 
;  nd  aoMNig  motem  writers,  Rohnkoft,  BM, 
Onkiea  Oral.  Gmcc.  pp.  80,  81  ;  Westcrmann, 
Gmok,  d,  Qrieck.  ii^  rcdUamkeUy  §  53,  n.  5,  U. 

POLTBUCTUS  (naXteotWl),  an  Athenian 
Btituary,  who  madf?  the  statue  of  I)eino8thniiPs 
which  tbe Athenians  set  apin  tiie Agora, alter  the 


•47,  a.)  [P.  S.l 

POLYONOTUS  {flahAywmos)t  one  of  tho 


island  of  Thasos,  and  was  honoured  with  the  citi- 
aenship  of  Athens,  on  which  account  he  ia  some- 
times called  an  Athenian.  He  belonged  to  a  fiunUy 
of  artiali^  wko  had  their  origin  in  Thaaos,  bat  came 
to  Athens,  and  there  practised  their  art  They 
pobably  derived  their  art,  like  most  of  the  piiioters 
in  the  isUnds  of  the  Aegean,  ftm  the  loniaa 
school.  His  bther,  AgLiophnn,  was  ab»  his  in- 
structor in  hit  art ;  1m  had  a  brother,  named  Aris^ 

•  In  some  editions  of  Celsus  he  is  called  Poly- 
Ims^  or  Polj/bua ;  but  upon  comoarison  of  tbeee 
passogM  witti  Ao  ollMr  MHiian  «m  wmiAaa  him, 
it  appears  oMl  futiMi  tk*  Iht  tno  tmUan  tt 


POLYGNOTUS. 

tophon  ;  and  there  waa,  veiy  nrofaabhr,  ft  joo^er 
AgUophon,  dio  Mm  of  AdotopaoD,  wm  mm  ««- 

tt-niporary  with  AldbiadMl  lO  llilt  Isift  tko 
ioUowing  geaeakgjr : — 

Agjaophc 

I  1 


P^J^BOlM 


Aristophoa* 


A|h8|iMB,aboftl  m.c  4IIL 

(Harpocr.,  Said.,  Phou  $.  v.  HoXvyvwros ;  Pkc 
Gorp.  p.  448,  b-,  and  Schol. ;  Theophiast.  ap.  Plin. 
H.  N.  viL  36.  s.  57  ;  i'lin.  //.  A',  xxxy.  9.  a.  35, 
36.  §  1  ;  Qnintil.  xii.  10.  |  S ;  Dio  ChijowL 
Omt.  Iv.  p.  5'i8,  h.  ;  Simon,  Ep.  76.  s.  82,  ap, 
Brmmck,  AtnL  vol.  L  p.  142,  Amtiu  PfU,  iz.  700  j 
AftfcaopMow;  Abmiwoii  i  80%,  €kL  Aft » 

TV.  AfflanptMtiy  Aritiophon^  Polj/ffnotus.) 

With  respect  to  tho  tiao  at  which  Pohrgnotaa 
lired,  Pliny  only  statoo  iftddWtely,  that  feo  iM> 

rished  before  the  POth  Olymfiiad.  ii.  f .  420,  wbick 
ia  with  Pliny  an  oca  in  the  history  of  the  art  (Plift, 
MM  BEST.  t.  ft  85:  firam  tho  oootoxt  of  thk 
paaMge  it  would  follow  that  Polygnotua  lived  after 
Panaenas,  which  is  certainly  incorrect).  A  miirh 
more  definite  indication  of  his  time  is  oLtauicd 
from  tho  atatements  of  Plutarch  (dm.  4)  reapecting 
the  intimncy  of  Polytrnotus  with  Ciinon  and  his 
(>i»ter  Ivlpinice,  which,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  fiul  ofCimoo^  aufajugation  of  Thasoo^  wudl 
almost  certain  the  opinion  of  Muller  (</f  Phiditie 
Ti/o,  pi  7),  that  Poiygnotus  accumpanied  Ciraoi 
to  Atnana  on  that  general^  letarn  maa  Idho 
dition  against  Thasos,  which  is  in  itself  one  of  those 
happy  ooi^feetarea  that  almoot  cany  conTidion 

evidence  than  wo  pomoM  fat  thk  eaoa.* 


*  Tho  olifoBtioB  agafaift  thli  ifiov,  decifod  from 

a  story  told  about  Elpinice,  would  scarcely  deserve 
attontioa,  wwo  it  not  for  the  importance  which  has 
been  attadiod  to  it  by  such  critics  as  Leaaiqg,  Boi* 
tiger,  and  othera  of  less  note.  Polygnotao,  we  an 
told,  fell  in  love  with  Cimon's  sister,  KIpinice,  and 
placed  her  portrait  among  the  Trojan  women,  m 
hia  pieton  in  tfao  PlDodle  (Plut.  CSm.  4X  Now, 
not  only  does  it  npponr  that  Elpinice  roust  at  this 
time  have  been  nearly  turtv  years  old  (not,  cei^ 
tainly,  a  very  formidable  oljoMB  in  fcldf),  bfti 
it  is  also  related  that,  only  two  years  later  (a  c, 
461),  Periclea  answored  an  appod  which  Elpinice 
modo  to  UmonMttlf  oT  harbrallMrOfaMMi,  by 

calling  her  an  ofd  woman/  (PluL  Cinu  14,  Per. 
10.)  The  whole  atory  is  suaycioM^  for  Plataich 
teOoit  again  as  hiiving  happeood  twoniy  two  yoon 
later,  when,  certainly,  the  ap[>eIlation  would  bete 
more  appropriato  (Per.  28).  But,  even  if  tho  stoij 
wore  tne,  it  it  absoid  to  tako  tho  aamiw  of  IV 
rides  as  an  aciual  faei,  and  to  rest  npim  it  tho 
argument  that  Poiygnotus  mu^t  have  been  in  love 
with  Elpinice  when  she  was  younger,  and  there- 
fioio  must  have  flourished  at  an  oaiuor  period  than 
that  at  which  all  other  indications,  direct  and 
dlrect,  lead  us  to  place  hini.  Besides,  i'iuurch 
only  wntkms  the  storr  of  his  love  for  Bpiaieo aoft 
rumour^  and  he  e\en  hints  that  it  was  a  malicioui 
rumour.  The  known  connection  of  Poiygnotus 
with  Obm  io  qvili  enough  to  asBMiit  nr  Ui 

honouriti;;^  his  patronll  rillir  With  ft  fltW  fal  0M4f 

hio  great  paintii^ 
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463 


Athens  is 


iag  to  tlus  view,  PolygnoUi*  ouae  to 
0L7f.2»&e4«S»  atwMcihltaM  1m 

been  almtdj  an  artist  of  tome  reputation,  since 
Cimoo  thoQ^t  htm  worthy  of  hia  patronage.  He 
may,  therefore,  hare  been  between  twenty-fire  and 
tkirty-fiTe  years  old,  or  even  older ;  and  this  agrees 
pfrfettly  with  the  slight  indications  we  have  of  the 
length  of  time  during  which  be  tiourished  at  Athena. 
Wm  wm  hmn  from  Paosaabu  (i.  22.  §  6)  that 
th»Te  vrns  a  series  of  painting  by  Polypnotua  in  a 
chamber  attached  to  the  Propylaea  of  the  Acro- 
palis  ;  and  althong h  it  is  pouUJe^  as  these  were 
probably  panel  picturea,  thnt  thcv  mipht  have  been 
f  "P**^  before  the  erection  of  the  building  in  which 
wen  flMeAiye(|  ften  lbs  4eecnption  of  Pmb* 
MUM,  nnd  from  nil  that  we  know  of  the  usiml 
in  the  decoimtion  of  publie  buildings  at  this 
It  1e  §kt  nan  pfofinUe  ihiM  tbe^  wtn 
painted  exprcs>5!y  for  the  building.    Now  the  Pro- 
pylaea were  ommenoed  in  b.  c       and  completed 
ia  &a  492,  so  that  the  age  of  Polygnotas  is 
toMnlkt  dMm  absoat  to  the  beginning  of  the  Pelo- 
ponoesian  war.    Again,  in  the  Gorffia$  of  Plato, 
**  Arifttophon,  the  son  of  Aglaophon,  and  his 
1  rt>ther,**  m  Misned  to  in  «  «qr  which  implies 
that  they  were  two  of  the  most  distinguished 
painters  then  linng  {Gorg.  p.  448,  b.,  comp. 
8dwL*).    Now  tin  probable  date  of  the  Oorgias 
is  about  Ol.  8B.  2,  b.  a  427—426,  which  is  within 
aiz  yenca  of  the  date  assigned  by  Pliny  as  that 
fcjftwi  sriMai  Felygnotae  Jowlihil  HeneanvaMy 
conclude  that  the  p<'riod  during  which  Polygnotus 
lived  at  AthakSi  was  (ran  b.  c.  463  to  about  426  } 
mA  ■iiiifng  hftagci,  at  kb  deadi,  ta  1mm  ban 
about  65,  the  dato  of  his  birth  would  JhI  ■bOBi 
coincide  with  that  of  the  battle  of  Maiatbon  ;  or 
be  may  bars  been  «»ewbat  older,  as  we  can  hardly 
suppose  him  to  have  been  much  leM  than  thurty 
at  the  time  of  his  migration  to  Athens.    At  all 
events  hii  birth  may  be  safely  pUced  vevy  near 
the  begimiu^  of  the  fifth  eentmry  &  o.  Tbaporiod 
of  his  greatest  arti*tic  nrtivity  r»t  Athens  seems  to 
that  which  elapsed  from  his  removal  to 
(&C  463)  to  the  death  of  Cimon  (b.c 
who  employed  him  in  the  pictorial  decoration 
•f  flia  pablic  buildings  with  which  he  began  to 
aiom  1M  chy,       aa  tha«Mapla  af  Tbswaa,  the 
Anacrium,  and  the  Porcilc.     The  rrns  m  why  we 
hava  DO  nantian  of  him  in  connection  with  the  still 
Seant  wailca  wbieh  wan  anetod  in  iba 
^fquent  f>frifKl,  iiinier  tho  administration  of 
Pendes  and  the  superintendence  of  Pheidias,  is 
probably  beemw  be  bad  kf^  Athens  daring  this 
period,  with  the  other  artists  who  had  undertaken 
the  decoration  of  the  buildings  connected  with  the 
great  temple  at  Delphi ;  fat  there  we  know  that 
mmm  af  kfi  gnateat  worita  wan  ataented.   It  ap- 
f^v.  howerer,  from  tKe  passage  of  Paiivinias 
t'.'.-cx'Xy  cited,  that  he  returned  to  Athens  about 
v.v.  435,  to  execute  his  pajmtfngi  in  tbaPnpyhMa. 
He  also  wsibadit  JPlalMiattd  alTlMiniaB  (aee 
heiow> 

Iho  afcare  considenllena  nspectmg  the  data  af 

T*  IvciTitu*  lead  to  the  vrry  interesting  result,  that 


tba 


m  of  Polygnotus  is  not 
been  on  account  of  his 


t^ie  reason  why 
■pedfiad.  It  aa, 
cMrf^  I  av  itiaiy  bm  bm  thai  ba  waa  fgctnt' 
%  «M,  Md  tbat  his  brother  Aristopban  joat 
Mat  bafin  tba  pabliD  9ijt, 


he  was  azaetly  contemponineous  with  Pheidias, 
baTiag  bean  bam  aboat  ifaa  saaaa  tune,  having 
survived  Iiim  only  a  few  years,  and  baaiig  CMI» 
menced  his  artistic  career  about  the  same  period : 
for,  not  to  insist  on  the  probability  tliat  Pheidias 
had  nma  sban  in  the  works  at  1km  tsnpla  af 
Theseus,  we  know  that  both  artists  worked  at 
about  the  sanic  time  for  the  temple  of  Athena 
Areia  at  Plataeae,  where  Polygnotus  (in  con- 
junction with  Onatas)  painted  the  walls  of  the 
portico,  and  Pheidiaa  Bttde  the  aerolith  statue  of 
tba  goddess;  Aa  data  af  tea  worits  ba 
asstraaed  to  hare  been  about  B.  c.  460,  or  a  littia 
later.   Again,  about  the  end  of  their  career,  w 
tedf  at  tta  Propylaea,  the  paintings  of  Polygnotaa 
decorating  the  latest  edifices  which  were  erected 
under  the  superiatendepce  of  Pheidias.   Thus,  it 
appean  An  i3bm  eanaea  wbkb  produced  that  sod* 
den  advance  in  the  formatire  art  of  statuary,  of 
which  Pheidias  was  the  leader,  produced  also  a 
dmilar  adTsnce  in  the  representative  art  of  paint* 
ing,  as  practised  by  Polygnotus.   The  periods  of 
the  f$sential  derdopmfni  of  each  art  were  identical, 
under  the  eflfect  of  the  same  influences.  What 
those  influences  weaa,  bas  been  Tery  fiilly  ex- 
plained under  PiiEmiAs.    Rut,  it  may  be  said, 
from  ail  that  we  know  of  the  Myie  of  Polygnotus^ 
tbaaivaMa  aftba  aM  «l  data  sat  ann  to  baia 
corresponded  precisely  to  that  of  the  other,  for 
Pheidiaa  broi^t  his  art  to  perfKtion ;  but  no  one 
soppoan  tbai  tba  worica  of  FslygnetBs  aodiibitad 
the  art  of  painting  in  any  thing  like  perfection* 
This  has,  in  £Kt,  been  adduced  by  eminent  ar> 
afctaologtsts,  sooh  as  Bouiger,  as  a  reason  fiir 
fining  Polygnotaa  abant  ten  years  earlier.  Tba 
nply  is,  that  the  objection  rests  on  a  confusion 
between  two  Tery  ditferent  things,  the  art  of 
painting,  as  deTeloped  by  all  Um  accessory  ra> 
finements  and  illusions  of  perspectiTe  and  fore- 
shortening, elaborate  and  dramatic  composition, 
nuried  effects  of  light  and  shade,  and  great  diversi- 
ties of  tone  and  colouring,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  men  npresentation  on  a  fiat  surfiuse^  with 
the  additiM  af  arioBia»  af  fignres  sfaidbv  to  tikata 
which  the  statuary  produces  in  their  actual  form  in 
a  solid  sabstancs :  ia  one  word,  it  is  a  confusion 
batafaaa  «ha  art  of  ApaBea  and  tba  art  of  Ptoly> 

giiotus,  \vhi(  Ii  difTercd  even  more  from  one  another 
than  the  latter  did  from  such  sculptures  as  tba 
baa-taHeft  of  PbigaMa  or  tiia  Parthenon.  The 
painting'  of  Polygnotus  was  essentially  statuesfjue ; 
and  this  sort  of  painting  it  is  probable  that  he 
brought  neoriy,  if  not  quite,  to  perfection,  by  the 
ideal  ezpressho,  the  accurate  drawing,  and  tba 
improved  colouring  which  characti-riM'd  hi*  works, 
though  he  made  no  attempt  to  avail  himself  of  the 
higher  aeenmies  of  the  art,  the  discovery  «f 
which  was  reserved  for  a  later  period.  The  differ- 
encf  is  clearly  indicated  by  Cicuo,  when  he  says 
that  Polygnotus,  and  Tfoantibea,  and  atbaf  ailisla 
who  used  but  few  colonnt,  were  admired  for  their 
forms  and  outlines,  but  that  in  Echion,  Nicom»> 
abaa,  Protogenes,  and  Apelles,  iking  had 

reached  perfection,    {limt.  \<\.) 

So  fully  did  the  ancients  recognise  the  position 
af  Poljrgnotas,  as  the  bead  of  m»  parfiseted  styla 
of  statuesque  painting,  that  Theophrastus  ascribed 
to  him  the  invention  of  the  whole  art.  (Plin.  H.  N. 
▼iu  56.  n  57.)  In  how  far  this  statement  is  in- 
correct, and  what  steps  had  ban  tahan  in  the  art 
bafim  tba  tiaia  aC  Palygnef^  oaj  ba  am  in  tba 
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The  improvpments  which  Polypnotus  effected  in 
piillting  are  debcribed  by  PUny  very  briefly  and 
WMrtfa&rtwfly*  {B»N.  xaw.  9.  s.  35.)  Anoog 
these  improTemcnta  were,  opening  the  mouth, 
showing  the  teeth,  and  varyins  the  expression  of 
dw  cwmteMMio  froB  iti  MinMit  ttiffiNM.  He 
was  the  first  who  painted  women  with  brilliant 
(or  tnuiraarent)  dxaperv  {Imeida  veite),  and  with 
▼ariegated  hmMnme*  (mih  it  wi'ifalw'i6«ii) ;  and, 
genenilly,  he  was  the  first  who  contribntod  much 
to  the  advancement  of  painting  {plmrimmmwmt 
fktwae  primmt  eoatett).  Lndm  i£o  wkeU  Ut 
figures  as  mudels  of  ezceUence  for  the  beauty  of 
the  eye  brows,  the  blush  upon  the  cheeks  (as  in 
his  Cassandra  in  the  Lesche  at  Delphi),  and  the 
gracefulness  of  the  draperies.  (De  /nsq^  7«  voL  ii. 
p,  4().5).  These  Btatcm-  nts  of  Pliny  amount  to 
Kaving  that  Polygnotus  g:ive  great  expression  to 
both  iace  and  figure,  and  gretit  >hgMBM  aad  va- 
riety to  the  draper}'.  How  these  matters  were 
treated  before  his  time  we  may  judge  from  many 
af  tkie  aadent  ifmm,  when  toe  figures  aie  in  tM 
most  con  St  mi  tied  nttiuult>s  the  fiioes  hard  profiles, 
with  closed  lips  aiid  tixed  eyes,  oftm  looking  side- 
ways, and  tM  draperies  ttnidfaig',  athor  than 
hanging,  in  rigid  panillel  lines.  That  the  expns- 
•iott  which  Polynotoa  gave  to  his  figures  was 
tenwthing  mora,  dowwh^  thao  a  moomIUI  imi- 
tation of  real  life,  and  that  it  had  an  ideal  cha- 
racter, may  be  inferred  from  the  manner  in  which 
Aristotle  speaks  of  the  artist.  Thus  he  calls  him 
an  etkic  painter  (ypaip*vs  i}du((/s),  a  good  elho- 
grupfu  r  {aya66^  ^Boypaipos),  terms  which  denote 
his  power  of  expressing,  not  passion  and  emotion 
only,  but  also  ideal  character.  (Polit.  viii.  ,5.  p.  267, 
ed.  r;iittling,  Po'c'l.  vi.  5,  ed.  Ilerm.,  11,  »  d.  Kittor.) 
in  the  second  of  these  passages  he  contmsts  him 
wiUi  Zeaida,  wfaoM  paiiitiiiff;  ho  saya,  baa  no  ^9et 
at  all  ;  and  his  meaning  is  further  sliown  by  what 
he  says  on  the  subject,  of  which  these  ailusions  to 
painoiif  are  in  fflutntion,  namely  ^l9o§  in  poetry. 
**  Tragcidy,"  he  says,  "  could  not  exist  without 
action,  but  it  could  without  ideal  chatacteta  (4^)  i 
fer  th«  tiagadies  of  moat  «l  the  laeeiit  poeta  are 
witkoat  dniacter  (aT^dcis),  and,  in  general,  there 
are  many  poets  of  this  kind;**  words  thoroughly 
exemplified  in  some  of  the  tragedies  of  Euripuies, 
and  m  tha  acomnt  we  have  of  others  of  the  later 
tragedinns  and  dithynimbic  poets,  where  the  ex- 
prcBHiuu  ut  ideal  cliaracter  is  sacrificed  to  the 
•xhibition  of  mere  emotion,  to  tha  aneigf  and 
complication  of  dramatic  action,  or  even  to  lower 
aoiuccs  of  interest.  In  another  well-known  pas- 
aage,  which  forms  a  sort  of  landmark  in  the  history 
of  art  {Poet.  2),  he  ^^y'^ :  But  since  thoso  who 
imitate,  imitate  men  iii  action,  and  it  is  necessary 
that  theaa  !»  cither  good  or  bad  (fbr  dunaetaia, 

^^T?,  almost  al\v:iys  follow  these  distinctions  alone: 
for  ail  men  didier  in  their  characters  by  vice  and 
virtue),  they  iautata  pevMoa  either  bettw  than 
oirdinary  men  (i)  ko0*  riinas)^  or  worse,  or  such  as 
men  rrally  are,  juat  as  the  painteia  do:  /^ir  Poljf 
gmaim  repremded  mm  at  Mfar  Am  llepr  <v«; 
JRbMM  fleatW  llan  Aty  are;  and  Diouysiue  lUm 
ordinary  men.^  And  so,  in  the  passage  respecting 
first  quoted  from  the  PoUUe  (where  the 
whole  oolUast  daaenfcs  careful  reading),  he  says 
that  "the  young  ought  not  to  study  the  works  of 
Pauson,  but  those  of  Potygnotu^  uud  whoever 
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else  of  the  painters  w  statuaries  is  ethic'' 
Poetic,  Aristotle  goes  on  to  exphiin  kia 
by  reference  to  various  imitative  arts  and 
daily  poetry,  in  which,  he  says,  *•  Homer  tegn^ 
seated  characters  better  than  ordinary  MB,  hal 
C'lecphoii  lil^e  ordinary  men,  but  Hc^'.-nion,  who 
first  composed  parodies,  and  Nicodtares,  the  author 
of  thepeUaa.waa»{**ha  then  qoelaaTiMdMV 
and  Philoxenus  as  examples  of  the  same  thing  ia 
the  dithyramb,  and  adds  the  verr  importani  xe- 

fflftnawa 


that  •'thia  it  the  ymj  ^ftnoea  wUck 

makes  the  distinction  between  tragedy  and  co- 
medy i  for  the  one  purposes  to  imitate  men  wme, 
bat  tha  other  better,  than  men  aa  they  now  ae> 
tualljare.**  (Comp.  Hermann's  Natai^aBd  Lis> 
sing*s  Hamburgifche  DranuUurgie.) 

The  parallel  which  Aristotle  thus  draws  between 
P^raBB^  Homer  (and  the  poeu  of  Hoaairli 
spirit)  s«'ems,  from  all  we  know  of  Polygnotu^  to 
be  an  exact  illustration,  both  of  his  subjecu  aud 
of  his  mode  of  treating  than.  It  should  never  be 
forgotten  that  Greci;in  art  was  founded  upon 
Grecian  poetry,  and  took  from  it  both  its  subjects 
and  ito  duucaeter.  nMidiaa  and  PolygnoCaa  wm% 
tlie  Homers  of  their  respective  arts  ;  they  imitaltd 
the  personages  and  the  snbjecta  of  the  old  mytha- 
logy,  and  they  tnatad  tiiam  in  an  tj^  spirit,  wlula 
Ly^ippus  and  Apelles  were  (  sscntially  dramatic  t 
the  former  artists  strove  to  express  character  and 
repose,  tha  hUer  aetion  and  emotion  ;  the  former 
exhibited  ideal  personages,  the  latter  real  ones; 
the  men  of  the  former  are  godlike,  the  gods  of  the 
hitter  are  wdinary  men ;  Pheidias  derived  the 
image  of  his  Zeus  from  the  sablimeat  VMasa  et 
Homer,  Ai>elles  painted  his  Venus  from  a  courte- 
zan, and  Zeuxis  could  find  uo  higher  model  for 
the  queen  of  Olympus  than  a  selection  from  real 
and  living  Ix-autiis.  The  limits  of  this  article  do 
not  permit  any  further  exposition  of  this  essenttsl 
and  flmdanMotal  point  of  aaathatk  sdenea.  Wa 
must  not,  however,  omit  to  state  a  fact,  in  illus- 
tration of  the  parallel  between  Homer  and  Poly- 
gnotoB,  namely,  that  tha  painter^  wotka  in  the 
Lesche  at  Delphi  were  commonly  known  .is  iie 
liiad  and  Odgte^  q^  Poljfgnotiu* }  though  it  bum! 
ha  adfflittad  dun  mast  of  liiaaa  vha  mad  thit 
phrafre  were  thinking  of  the  suli|{aela  of  ifca  paia^ 
ings,  and  little  or  nothing  of  their  chaneter,  and 
tiiat  very  few  had  any  notion  of  the  sense  in 
wliich  Polj'gnotus  is  phioed  beside  Homer  by  the 
great  piiilosopher,  who  is  rightly  regardt'd  as  the 
father  of  aesthetic  science.  The  subjecu  of  the 
pictures  of  Polygnotus  were  afaaoat  invariably 
taken  from  BooMr  and  tha  athtf  paala  af  tlM  cpie 
cycle. 

With  reepaot  tatba  more  teduueal  and  me- 
dian icul  improvements  which  Polygnotus  btro- 
duced  into  pointing,  the  statement  of  Pliny  oob:* 
eemiag  bis  female  <u«periee  ia  admirably  illastrntsd 

by  Biittiger,  to  whoso  section  on  Pidygnotus,  ia 
his  Ideen  xur  GetcJucktt  der  Arckdologic  der  Met 
Unit  w»  hen  refiv  onoe  for  dl,  as  one  of  die  ddsf 

authorities  for  the  present  subject,  and  .is  one  i  f 
the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  history  of 
ancient  art  Bfittiger  (pp.  26' 3— 265)  remaika 
that  the  dfscrifjtiouH  of  Polygnotus's  piiiniings 
prove  that  female  figures  were  introduced  by  him 
&r  more  freely  than  we  have  any  reason  to  sop- 
pose  them  to  have  appeared  in  eailier  works  of 
art  ;  and  that  he  thus  gained  the  opportunity  of 
cniiveuiug  his  pictures  with  the  varied  and  btilliaat 
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colon  r«,  wbich  we  know  to  have  prevmiled  in  the 
dfCM  of  the  Greek  women.  His  dmperiet  are 
4tm^h&k  by  Lodoi  M  having  the  i^peaiance  of 

thinner  of  Mib^tance,  part  adhering  to  the  limbs 
M>  aa  to  cover  the  hgure  without  hiding  it,  and  the 
giiMtiir  psrt  ananged  in  flowing  masaet  as  if 
niored  by  the  wind.  (Lucian.  de  Im<i<).  7,  vol.  ii. 
Ik  465.)     Respecting  the  mUruo  veraoolore*^  see 

Cam  1 1  niiir,  hi»  principles  of  composition,  we 
ksMT  bat  litUe  \  bat  fcom  that  iitUa  it  would  teem 
Ikai  Mi  fbiM  l«d  mlUBf  af  thai  ahbonla  nd 
yet  natural  grouping,  aid*'d  by  the  powors  of 
penyactive,  which  i*  lo  na^  adioiied  in  nodero 
worka  af  art.  IW  igana  mm  to  b«r»  bean 
grouped  in  regular  lines,  as  in  the  bos- reliefs  upon 
a  frieze  ;  and  when  it  was  desired  to  introduce 
other  seta  of  figures  nearer  to,  or  more  remote  from 
Iha  ipaMator,  this  was  eflaetsd  by  pbu:ing  them  in 
other  parallel  linos  below  or  above  the  first.  A 
aort  of  principle  of  arcldlecturuL  ttftaiuetrj/  governed 
Aa  wMa  composition,  the  fignm  on  mm  lid»  of 
the  centre  of  the  pictMa  \mo%  mdl  I*  WlUpwd 
witb  each  otha; 

AMh  wm  wknmm  m  iiimiig  fai  the  age  of 
Plt|yi|MlHi  illU  not  hare  taken  place  without 
wmm  mmr  HfflllMe*  in  cokmring  %  and  accoidingly 
mmwtM^if  Why  that  Polygaal—  and  hbaoo- 
temporary  ^^ic'Jll  \\<Te  the  fir>t  who  used  the  s^or 
ycUow  ochre  which  wa»  found  in  tha  Attie  silver 
miiiea ;  and  that  tha  mw  Wlilli  mda  •  black 
(airaBiea#M«i')  from  the  hasks  of  pratsed  ^n^es» 
V  hi<-h  waa  therefore  called  fryg^moa,  rpvyipw. 
{k'uu.  H.N.  auudii.  12.  56,  zzxv.  6.  s.  25.) 
Binigtr  Mppant  that  thiy  Uid  the  yellow  ochre 
to  a  great  eztoit  for  draperies  and  head- dresses. 
PolyKBOtna  is  one  of  those  artists  whom  Cicero 
ManMM  aa  hathlf  laed  no  more  than  four  colours. 
(ftrvi.  18  ;  but  respecting?  the  error  in  this  sL-ite- 
Bcnt  aea  MiiUer,  Arciu  li.  AW,  §  iiiH,  and  UicL 
y  if  at  wtL  (Mmm.) 

The  instrument  with  which  Polygnotus  usually 
woriuMi  arat  tha  pencil,  as  we  kam  from  a  PMMge 
iB  Fimv  «NA  afaa  teiUMi  aiwihir  piaaf  flT  the 
escelleawaf  the  artist.  The  great  painter  Pausias, 
who  was  a  pupil  of  Pamphilus,  the  master  of 
Apelles,  reatend  eartaiB  paintiqgs  of  Polygnotus  at 
Tnaapsae,  and  was  considered  to  hava  fidlen  fu 
short  of  the  excellence  of  the  original  paintings, 
hacaaw  *^  smns  $m  pemert  eariaud,"^  that  it,  ha  used 
tkafaacS,  as  Polygnobn  had  dona  n  tha  arigfaial 

pictures,  instead  of  painting,  as  he  was  accustomed 
to  do,  in  encau&tic  v^ith  the  cestruni.  (i'iio. 
JK  xxxr.  1 1 .  40.)  Polygnotus,  however,  eome- 
timni  painted  in  rmnustic,  and  he  is  mentioned 
•B  ooa  of  the  earliest  artists  who  did  so.  (Piin* 
i/.M  Torr.  11. 1.39.) 

A*  t'>  the  form  of  his  pictures,  it  msy  Ive  assumed 
tiMt  ba  gancnUly  followed  what  we  know  to  have 
%mm  Iht  Md  pnclfaa  trhh  tha  Gnek  artialii, 
mmmfyf  to  point  on  panels  which  were  afterwards 
let  faito  the  aralls  where  they  were  to  remain. 
{IHcL  of  AwL  art.  Paimting ;  Biittiger,  Arek.  d. 
Mm}  In  Pliny**  l»t  of  his  works,  one  of  them  is 
evpivMlr  mentioned  as  a  panel  picture  ((aMa)  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  piclures  at  Thespiae, 
jHt  Mfimed  to,  are  said  ta  ha»a  been  on  wuiU 
(fjjrfrfrs).  Indeed,  the  common  opinion,  thi't 
pauei  pM;tures  were  the  funn  almost  invariably 
wad  hj  tka  Mify  OMdc  artim^  Md  ha  iMtned 
with  some  Wl/kmu 


There  is  one  passage  of  Pliny,  from  which  it  would 
appear  tliat  Polygnotus  excelled  in  btatu:iry  iis  well 
as  painting,  thM^  aane  uf  his  works  in  "that  de« 
partraent  were  pre»cn-ed.  (I'lhi.  //.  A',  .xxxiv.  JJ. 
K.  ID.  §  '2o,  adopting  the  reading  of  tiie  ikunber^ 
MS.,  /^o/jyao<a%idMnpafl<pra  apWwfiitw.)  Perw 
haps  this  fact  may  contribute  to  the  explanation  of 
two  olncure  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 
(Brunek,  AmaL  rol  iL  pp.  S7»,  440 ;  tea  Jaeofae'b 
NUif  ;  nnd  comp.  PoLvi  i.kiti  s.) 

His  chief  contemporaries,  hesiiics  the  m^mbfit 
of  hie  awn  fiBBnly,alieadyaModoiied,iveta  Miooit, 
Panakncs  the  brother  or  nephew  of  Pheidias, 
ONATAa  of  Aegina,  Dionvtius  of  Colophon,  Tima- 
ooitAS  of  Chdai,  and  AoATBARCHim  the  scene- 
painter.  No  diidplee  of  his  are  mentioned,  al- 
though we  may  almost  assume  that  he  instnu  ted 
his  brother  Aristopbon  and  his  nephew  Agluophon  ; 
bat  we  are  told  by  Aelian  (  V.  H.  iv.  3),  that  Dio- 
nvsius  closely  iniit.it>-(]  his  style,  (fiat  na  Aa^ 
tot.  /.  c  and  IMui.  IinuJ.  2.) 

TTie  WoHmof  Pdggmotwty  as  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(//.  iV.  zxxT.  9.  s.  35),  include  paintings  in  tha 
temple  at  Delphi,  in  the  portico  called  FotdU  at 
Athne,  thoee  at  Tbeepiaa  ainady  aentiened,  and 
a  panel  picture,  which  was  placed  in  the  portico  in 
front  of  Pompey's  Curia,  at  Itowe.  Pliny  and 
Harpecniieo  bath  etMa  thatbaazaented  hiiwodw 
at  Athens  gratuitously  ;  and  the  t'nrnuT  Kiys  that» 
on  this  account,  he  was  more  highly  esteemed  than 
Myron,  who  painted  for  pay ;  the  hitter,  that  it  was 
for  this  serrioe  that  he  obtained  the  citixenship  of 
Athens.  We  may  infer  that  he  displayed  thu 
tame  liberality  at  Delphi,  especially  as  PUny  tt-lis 
us  that  the  Amphictyons  decreed  him  **ho»pUiii 
^/ratuiiu,'"  that  is,  the  s-po^fWa,  in  all  the  states  of 
Greece,  (litittigcr,  op.  27 1,272.)  To  the  above 
works  must  be  added,  on  athar  mtharitaai,  hia 
paintings  in  the  temple  of  Theseus,  in  the  Ana* 
ceium,  and  the  chamber  of  the  Propylaea,  at  Athena, 
Md  thaea  in  tha  teapla  af  Athana  AiaiaatPb* 

tnne.  The  detailed  description  of  these  works, 
and  the  full  discussion  of  the  questions  which  arise 
reftpecting  Mt  CBMperithw,  woold  fiir  axoeed  our 
limits.  We  luive,  therefore,  preferred  to  oicii]  y 
the  space  with  the  more  important  subjects  of  ili*) 
tune  and  artirtic  charecter  of  Polygnotus  ;  and  we 
shall  now  deeeriba  his  works  briefly,  referring  to 
the  authorities  in  which  full  details  will  be  foum'. 
We  follow  a  chronological  arrangement,  so  far  as  it 
can  be  made  out  with  any  probabiliqr. 

1.  Paintings  in  the  Temple  of  Theseus  at  Athens. 
—  It  is  true  that  the  only  authority  for  6up(H>«ng 
him  to  hare  painted  have  at  all  m  a  conjectunu 
emendation  of  a  passage  of  Harpocration  ;  but  the 
conjecture  is  so  simplak  and  agrees  so  well  with 
what  «•  knew  ef  tha  ardatli  hMory,  and  the  only 
inteipretation  of  the  text  as  it  stands  is  so  forced, 
that  we  can  hanilv  hesitate  to  admit  the  correction. 
HarpeeiBlion,  ftlimiad  by  Stiidas  and  Photius, 
says(«.  1  )  that  PolygBOtaa  obtained  the  citixen- 
ship of  Athens,  either  because  he  painted  the  st.nt 
F^teUt  gratuitously,  or,  as  others  say,  the  pictures 
iv  TV  entrovpf  MM  »if  *KraKtltf.  Now,  we  know 
that  the  Amiceium  was  the  temple  of  the  Dioscuri, 
but  what  was  the  Thcsaurusi  llottiger  (p.  270) 
repliee,  the  public  treasury  in  the  OpisthedomiM 
of  the  temple  of  Athena  Polias.  The  objection, 
that  it  is  strange  that  Pulyuuotus  should  have 
been  employed  to  deooiate  tha  mont  eloarfaraf 
tha  taaple,  Rlftl^pr  aBdcMoati  to  obviate  by 

II  a 
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nfening  to  Ui*  paintings  of  I'vanthea  in  tb«  opis- 
thodomui  of  the  temple  of  J  u  pi  tor  Casint,  men- 
ttoned  by  Achilles  Tatiui  (iiL  6),  not  a  very  g'xnl 
mthority  (»ee  Evanthks).  It  may  aUo  be  ob- 
jected thiit  the  name  of  Polygnotus  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  extant  inscription  respflstinf  the 
works  of  this  temj)Ie.  T^iit  it  is  perhaps  enmiph 
to  &ny  that  the  conji-cturc  is  too  riolent  to  be 
admitted  hy  iladf ;  e«{M'cially  when  it  is  contrasted 
with  the  explanation  of  Rrinositm,  who,  for  rt^> 
^iiivtu^  wooid  read  ^i^<rit0s  i*pf.  Now, 

the  tnipb  of  TiMnni  itm  bnilt  dmriug  the  admi- 
lii-tratidii  of  Cimon,  aftrr  the  transl.uion  of  the 
hero's  remains  from  Scjnte  to  Athens  in  B.C.  468. 
K  tlMsfbre,  as  li  ihMil  cwtoiHi  CfaMW  brought 
Polygnotas  with  him  from  Thasos  in  a  c.  463,  it 
would  almost  certainly  be  partly  with  a  view  to 
the  decoration  of  this  very  temple.  PausaniaSi 
indeed,  in  hiadeacription  of  the  temple  (L  17.  §  2), 
ascribes  the  paintings  in  it  to  Micon,  bnt  this  is 
rather  a  conhnnation  of  the  argument  than  other- 
wise, for  theee  two  artists  more  than  osioe  assisted 
in  ilf-rn-ating  the  samo  building.  It  is  an  obvious 
conjecture,  from  a  comparison  of  the  dates,  that 
MieiMi  WM  alraidy  enplBjred  upon  the  punting 
of  the  temple  b«'f(irp  the  arrival  of  Polygnotus, 
who  was  then  appointed  to  assist  iiim.  j,Com;). 
Xioaw.] 

2.  Painlivffn  in  Ow  Strxi  P<xTllf  nt  Aihrtu. — 
Among  the  works  which  Cimon  andertook  for  the 
imptofgmcnt  of  the  cttt^  after  the  final  temdnation 
«f  die  Persian  Wttti  ue  spoils  of  which  furnished 
him  with  the  means,  one  of  the  first  wns  the  deco- 
nition  of  the  pUces  of  public  resort,  such  as  the 
Agora  and  the  Academy^  the  former  of  which  he 
planted  with  plane-trees  (Pint  dm.  3).  He  also 
enlarged  and  improved  the  portico  which  ran  along 
one  nde  of  the  Agonu  and  which  was  called  at 
first  the  Portico  of  Peisianax  (?}  n»i(Tia»'a'>cTeior 
rrod),  bat  afterwards  received  the  name  of  the 
M^otOHB  Or  jnauHtm  rwftBo  \^  vMnmf  ^oaj,  ironi 
the  paintings  with  wliich  it  was  decorated.  (Pans. 
L  i5  ;  MdUer,  Pkid,  (> ;  BotUger,  ^  275.)  Ci- 
mon  ezecuieQ  xms  wonc  soon  aner  nw  ivuiiu  from 
Thusii*  (Plut.  /.  c),  and  employed  Polygnotus 
and  Mioon  to  decorate  the  portico  with  those 
paintings,  from  whidi  U  aftenrards  obtained  its 
aaaatw  TIm  fortico  itself  was  •  long  colonnade, 
imnod  by  a  row  of  columns  on  one  side  and  a 
wall  on  the  other;  and  against  this  wall  were 
placed  the  paintiQli,  imdk  wan  on  panels. 
These  paintinirs,  as  they  appeared  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias,  represented  four  subjects:  —  (1.)  The 
battle  of  Oenoe«  fought  between  the  Athenians 
and  I^Acedaeraonians,  the  painter  of  which  was 
nnknown  ;  (2.)  The  battle  of  Thesetu  and  the 
Athanina  win  tiie  Amasona,  bj  Mim;  (8.) 
The  Oiaeklk  after  the  tiking  of  Tm}-,  assembling 
to  judge  the  MM  of  Cassandra**  violation  by  Ajax ; 
thi»  iKuntfaqr  ^  PolygnotBs :  (4.)  The  battle 
of  Marathon,  by  Panaenus ;  albo  ascribed  to 
Mioon  and  to  Polygnotus,  who  may  have  aastated 
tn  the  work.  (Pmh.  Hft ; ISdttiger,  pp.  274-— 290 ; 
Micon,  Panabncs.)  From  the  dMcription  of 
Pausanias,  it  woidd  seem  that,  in  the  picture  of 
Polygnotus,  the  Greek  chieftains,  sitting  in  judg- 
ment, formed  tho  centre  of  the  composition,  with 
the  Grecian  army  grouped  on  the  one  sidi',  aiul, 
on  the  other,  the  Trojan  capiivis,  among  whom 
Cassandra  waa  ooDspicuous.  liiittiger  supposes 
that»  in  Ue  tieMMnt  of  the  Mbjeet,  the  eitiM 


followed  the  'ixfov  liipctt  of  the  cyciie  poet  Aid> 
tinns.  Biitiiger  also  rapposes  that  tbm  waae 
two  or  three  pmll,  representhig  different  stage* 

of  the  event  ;  a  supposition  for  which  there  do*^ 
not  seem  to  be  suHicient  reason.  The  subject,  as 
represealiaf  the  Bret  great  ^rfctarj'  of  the  united 
fireekft,  was  appropriately  connected  with  the  Oii^ 
braticm  of  their  recent  triumphs. 

&  /•  He  Awmtmwm,  or  Teii^  ^U^Dkmrni, 
(it  Athrns,  which  was  prrtiaps  more  ancient  thnn 
the  time  of  Cimon,  who  seems  to  have  repaired 
and  bB— tWii  it,  Polygnotus  painted  1i»  ■■nhga 
of  the  daughters  of  I>eticippufi,  as  co!nH-ct»'d  with 
the  mythoiogv  of  the  Dioscuri  (IIoAi^yMrroy 
fx*'**  ^  tSfnh  fypa^  Tdfior  tAt  jhryaWpoir 
Twr  AfMcfmrou,  Pans.  i.  18.  §  1),  and  Micon 
painted  tlie  Argonautic  expedition.  The  subject 
of  Polygnotus  was  evidently  that  (avonrite  subject 
of  ancient  poetry  and  att,  the  npe  of  Phoobe  and 
H;l;i.>ra  on  their  marriage-dny,  by  Castor  and 
i'uliux  :  the  ^icient  fonn  of  the  legend,  which 
was  followed  by  Polygnotus,  is  supposed  by  Bn» 
tiger  to  have  been  contained  in  the  cyclic  p^^m 
entitled  Qpria,  which  related  to  the  events  beiura 
the  lUad.  We  iti1l  poMOH,  hi  bMolifb  oe 
ancient  MrrnphaiM.  three  if  not  four  n-prcscntations 
of  the  story,  which  we  may  safely  assume  to  have 
b>>en  indtated  fimn  die  pietare  of  Polygnotus,  and 

which  strikingly  (li>pliy  th:it  iinif  'nn  §ymraetr}% 
which  we  know  to  have  been  one  chaiairteristic  of 
his  «mrks,  ht  eontradiatinetion  to  the  mere  natard 
grouping  of  a  Utter  period.  In  nuKlern  times. 
Rubens  lias  painted  the  story  of  Phoebe  and 
Uilaera  in  a  picture,  now  at  Munich,  which  would 
doubtless  prtaent  a  iMist  interesting  contrast  to  the  | 
treatrnt-nt  of  the  snme  subject  by  Polygnotus,  if  we 
had  but  the  opportunity  of  comparing  them.  The 
sculptures  also,  which  are  presumed  to  hafte  beau 
ttken  after  the  painting  of  Polygnotus,  have  fhr-  | 
nished  David  with  amne  ideas  for  his  Rape  oi  the 
Sabfaie  wooMO.  (BMtlger,  pp.  291--4Mw> 

4.  In  the  templr  cf  Athena  J rria  at  Plataenr, 
Polygnotus  and  Onatos  painted  the  walla  of  the 
front  portico  (that  is,  probably,  the  waO  en  each  ' 
side  of  the  principal  entrance)  ;  Polygnotus  repre- 
sented Ulysses  joat  after  he  bad  sliun  the  aattA 
(Paus.  iz.  4.  §  1  ;  Hom.  Od.  xxii) 

5.  HiM  paintings  on  the  walk  of  tke  temple  of  I 
Tfwfpiae  have  been  already  aoatiaiied.  Mothief 

is  known  of  their  subject. 

6.  Paintingt  m  ike  £«Ble  Cnidiam  el 
rkljrhi.  —  Some  of  the  same  causes  which  led  t."» 
the  sudden  development  of  art  at  Athena,  in  tlie 
age  following  that  of  the  PimImi  waii^  gafe  a 
similar  inip'iKc  to  its  advancement  about  the  same 
time  in  other  places,  especiallj  at  thoee  two  centres  i 
of  the  Gbedc  nrion  uid  lengion,  Olymfda  aad  ' 
DelphL  The  great  works  at  the  former  place  have 
been  spoken  iA  nndor  Puaioua ;  than  at  the 
latttf  appetf  te  have  been  eneetod  net  oiily  ehaet 
the  same  time  (or  rather,  perhaps,  a  little  earli  '•), 
but  also  by  Athenian  artisu  chiefly.    We  kaoOt 
for  example,  that  the  etatoeo  in  the  pediments  if 
the  temple  at  Delphi  were  made  by  Praxias  oI 
Athens,  the  disciple  of  Calamis,  and  finished,  after 
his  deatti,  by  Androstubnks,  the  disciple  of  Ku-  , 
cadmuB  (nee.  X.  19.  |  8).     Theae  artists  ma4  | 
have  been  contemporary  with  Pheidias  and  Poly- 
gnotus ;  and  there  are  some  other  iudicatioos  , 
of  the  empkynent  of  Athenian  aithiti  at  Di^phi  ' 
ahest  the  ane  period  (MidiM^  PliitL  f^iS*  B.y.> 
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fldcil^,  then,  these  facte  in  connection  with  the 
wkmrnee  of  anj  mention  of  Polygnotui's  having 
kMB  Mi||i§id  Ml  tiM  gnut  wtAM  tit  PmMss  md 
PiMiAiM  (except  the  Proprlaea,  at  a  later  period), 
it  My  fiurij  he  nrajpoMd  that,  after  the  death  of 
Ma  patraa,  Ohna,  M  WW  flMtoaseaft  A»fai- 
vitatioa,  whkh  tlie  fame  of  his  works  at  Athens 
can«ed  him  to  teceire,  to  unite  with  other  Athenian 
astiata  ia  the  decamtioB  of  the  tenpls  It  Delphi. 
The  people  who  gave  him  the  eommiasion  were  the 
( "nidian*.  It  was  customary  for  the  different  Greek 
ciiiv*  to  show  their  piety  and  patriotism,  not  only 
by  enriching  the  temple  at  Delphi  with  valoable 
gifu.  but  by  embelliBhing  its  precincts  with  edifices, 
tiueAj  treaaoriee  to  contain  their  gifts.  Among 
tfw  Nil,  IfcaCMdine  had  built  at  DdpU  both  a 
tr'%-i8Tiry,  and  OMef  time  endofed  courts,  or  hnlls, 
which  iwe^M  AA^gKC^jM^^ 

CiTct'k  citiei,  and  which  were  especially  attached  to 
th«  iemaiee  of  Apollo.  The  meet  fimioae  of  all  of 
*M«4Mi  IntAt  «r  the  GaMtan  at  Delphi, 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  quadrangular  or  oblong 
court  or  peristyle,  surrounded  by  coumnadee,  very 
much  like  our  cloisters.  It  was  the  walb  of  tlw 
two  principal  colonnades  of  this  building  (those  on 
the  right  and  left  of  a  person  entering)  that  Poly- 
gM*n»  was  employed  by  the  Cuidiaiis  to  paint  : 
Md  H  la  mgf  tiUMllllg  to  •beerve  the  parallel 
ketwen  the  most  renowned  works  of  the  early 
flCagoo  of  the  art  in  ancient  Greece  and  modem 
Italy, — Ae  paliOhigs  of  Polygnotna  fai  the  LeMha 
at  I>elphi,  and  those  ascribed  t»  AadiWt  OmRgna, 
ia  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pin. 

I^oHrvnoiBa  teok  Mi  fubjeda  flrani  tlw  wboia 
cycle  of  the  apie  poetry  whidi  deRcrihod  the  wars 
e€  Tioj«  Md  Ae  return  of  the  Greek  chieftains. 
Ttav  w«M  t««  pdMngt,  or  rather  nriee  of  paint* 
ing«  ;  the  one  upon  the  wall  on  the  right  hand  ; 
the  other  opposite  to  this,  upon  the  wall  on  the  left 
hand.  The  ftmner  represented,  according  to  Pau- 
saniaa  (x.  25.  §  2),  the  taking  of  Troy,  and  the 
Grecian  fleet  loosing  from  the  ghores  of  Ilium  to 
letom  home  ;  the  latter,  the  descent  of  Ulysses 
iafta  ihm  lower  world,  which  subjeet  eeene  to  haTe 
treated  with  especial  reference  to  the  my§- 
teriea.  In  both  pictures  the  figures  seem  to  bare 
Wm  atMBfid  ia  laeeaMiva  ffwpei  ■n^  the  groups, 
aiHiiii.  in  two  or  more  fina  above  each  other,  with- 
•at  anj  atteaipt  at  uetipecliffc  and  with  names 
•AcBd t»  Aa  mmamigam.  To  the  pietnze  on 
the  right  hand  was  affixed  the  fd^towipf  aplgBKn, 
which  was  ascrlx-d  to  Sitnonides : — 

Pauaanias  devotes  seven  chnpten  to  the  deecription 
•f  AtMfaintings  (z.  25 — 31)  ;  from  which,  how- 
ever,  we  gain  little  more  than  a  rn til ognc  of  names. 
The  numerotu  and  difficult  que»tioQs  which  arise, 
rBopeeting  the  succes«ion  and  grou|nagaf  AeflfaM% 
th<?  manner  in  which  each  of  them  was  represented, 
the  aeetheticil  and  symbolical  signHleations  of  the 
fictm,nda»fMd,lMmlMlndawida  Md 

of  discussion  for  artists  anc'.  arclinr  r,lni,-ists.  The 
aMwt  important  works  upon  the  subject  are  the  fol- 
lowing z^Diderot,  CbrrapoNdlL  voL  iiL  pp.  270,  f. 
<-d.  1831  ;  Riepenhansen,  F.  et  J.,  Pemturea  de 
i*oiifgimole  a  Dtrlpka^  dfumie$  H  grtstfa  d^aprh  ta 
Demr.  de  Pammtmtu,  182^  1829,  coup.  Gottty. 
OtLJmt^  iaS7»  pw  IfMi  Omh%  WMb,  toL 


xHv.  pp.  97,  f.,  old  ed.,  vol.  xxxi,  p.  118,  ed.  1 840  ; 
fidttiger,  pp.  296,  L  ;  Otto  Jahn,  Uie  Gem'dhUU 
POg^mloB  m  derlmaUamJMiM,  Kiel,  IMl  ; 
and,  concerninp  the  general  subject  of  the  Greek 
representations  of  the  lower  world,  on  ancient  vases, 
compared  wMk  ibm  description  of  Polygnotnsis 
second  picture,  see  Gerhard's  Archaulixiisihc  /ti- 
i$fmg^  1843, 1844,  Nos.xL— zv.  and  Plates  1 1—15. 

7.  Htt  psantmgs  in  the  chamber  adjoining  to  tha 
Propj^aea  of  tiie  Acropolis  were  probably  the  latest 
of  his  great  works.  The  snhjects  were  all  from 
Homer  and  the  epic  cycle  (Paus.  i.  22  ;  Uiittiger, 
pp.  290,  291). 

8.  Thf  paiiel-picttire  mentioned  hy  Pliny  as 
being  at  Rome  iu  his  time,  shows  that  Polygiiotus 
somMfaaes  painted  single  fignree,  but  Pliny  *s  de- 
scription of  the  work  is  perfectly  unintelligible, 

in  qma  dmtMtatur  eucendeutem  cum  dmeo  piar- 
ertti  aa  ifiwiarfwfcsi."  (PKa.  M  M  nxr.  9.  a. 
35.)  [P.  S.l 

POLY'OONUS  (IIo\^os),  a  son  of  Proteus, 
a  gtsndsMi  of  Pwniden  and  bvodwr  sf  Telegaaaa. 
The  two  brothers  were  killed  by  Heracles  at  To- 
lone^  when  they  challenged  him  to  a  contest  in 
wrestlhig.  (Apollod.  iL  5.  S  9.)  [L.  &] 

POLYHY'MNIA.  [Polvmnia.] 

POLYI'DUS  (noAu'rJor).  I.  A  son  of  Coemmis, 
a  graud»on  of  Abas  and  a  great-graudsou  uf  Me- 
hmpns.  He  was,  like  his  ancestor,  a  celebrated 
soothsayer  at  Corinth,  and  is  described  as  the 
father  of  Enchenor,  Astycrateia,  and  Man  to.  (Pind. 
0^  xiu.  104 }  HeiB.  A  xiii.  668,  Ac  ;  Pans.  i.  48. 
§5;  Apollod.  iii.  3.  §  1)  When  Alcathnus 
had  murdered  his  own  son  Caliip<^  at  Me«tfa, 
bo  was  pmMad  by  Polyidus,  who  enetad  at  Mo* 
gara  a  sniKtuarv  to  I>in]iyf.UR,  and  a  statue  of  tlio 
god,  which  WM  covered  all  over  except  the  £soe. 
(Paus.,  ApoUod.  tt.  ee. ;  Hygin.  Fob.  186.) 

2.  A  son  of  the  Trojan  Eurydamaa,  and  a  brother 
of  Abas,  was  slaia  by  DioaMdsa.  (Hom.  JL  r. 
148.)  [L.  S.J 

POLYroUS  (nokSmMmtlUktaof,  TUkMm, 
noAv«f8i7T,  all  these  forms  occtir,  but  the  roost 
usual  is  rioXvtSos),  a  dithynuabic  poet  of  the  most 
flourishing  period  of  the  hitsr  Attiaai  dtthyiaiBbi, 
and  also  skilful  as  a  painter,  was  contemporary 
with  Philoxenus,  Timothens,  and  Telestes,  about 
OL  88,  s.  e.  400.    (Died.  xb.  46.)  Hm  ao- 

tices  of  him  arc  very  scanty  ;  hut  he  seems  to 
have  been  esteemed  almost  as  highly  as  Timo- 
theua,  whom  indeed  one  of  his  pupils,  Philotas, 
once  conquered.  It  is  related  that,  as  Polyidus 
was  boasting  of  this  victory,  Stratonicus,  the  musi- 
cian, rebuked  Mm  by  saying,  I  wonder  you  do 
not  understand  that  you  i^ke  r^it^aiMrOy  but 
Timotheus  vS/iovi,'''*  an  untranslateable  witticism, 
intimating  that  Timotheus  hod  liecn  conquered  by 
the  voiea  of  the  people,  and  not  by  the  merit  of  his 
opponent.  (.Ath.  viii.  p.  532,  b.)  It  seems  from 
a  passage  of  Plutarch  (XAB.Afa«.  21,  p.  1 138,  b.), 
4ai  PotyTdus  went  berond  TinoHMaa  ia  these  in- 
tricate variations,  for  the  introduction  of  which  the 
musicians  of  this  period  are  so  frequently  attacked. 
A  mnwirabia  tssomony  to  his  popufauity  through- 
out Greece  is  still  extant  in  the  form  of  a  decree 
of  the  Cnossians,  commending  Menedes  of  Teoa  for 
having  pbyed  on  the  harp  at  Cnessna  "^idkar 
manner  of  Timotheus  and  PoIyTdos  and  the  an- 
cient Cretan  poets,  as  bicomes  an  accomplished 
man.**  (Bockh,  Corp.  Inter,  Grace,  vol.  ii.  p.  641, 
Na.8088.) 

a«  2 
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On«  of  bit  piece*  was  entitled  'ArAar,  and  in  it 
be  repraaented  Atlaa  as  a  Libyan  shepherd,  whom 
Peftons  turned  into  itone  by  showing  him  the 

Gorgon's  hL>ad  ;  a  remaiJiable  example  of  the  total 
want  of  ideal  art,  and  of  any  poetical  conception  of 
the  early  mythology,  which  characterised  the  dithy- 
rambic  poots  nf  that  period.  (TretZfS,  Schol.  ad 
Lyatp/ir.  iil'J^  KjKff.  Iliad,  p.  1S2.  IB;  Etym,Mt^. 
p.  104.  30 ;  Ifflindni,  JWA  OriU  Cam.  Onec 
p.  239,  n.) 

There  are  also  two  remarkable  rafiBrences  in  the 
PetHe        17)  af  ArfaMb  to  tha  IpUymuia  of 

1^  »! vViliK.  w!it»rc  Arintntlt'  is  inentinning  examples 
of  dmyytiptais.  liui  here  it  acems  from  the  con- 
tort that  a  tragic  poet  U  nftmd  to  ;  beddoa  which 
it  iiii probable,  Miiller  nrgin-s,  that  Ari**toiIf 
would  i^eak  of  the  celebrated  dithyrarabic  poet,  as 
h»  doea  m  tfit  flnt «(  these  passages,  by  tat  name 
af  lIoAvci'Sou  Tov  (ropurroO.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  the  critical  canon,  which  forbids  us  to  assume 
an  unknown  person  of  the  same  name  as  one  well 
known,  if  any  other  probable  explanation  can  be 
•nin?P*tpd.  Perhaps,  in  this  csise,  the  l>ost  solntinn 
of  the  dithculty  is  the  conjecture  of  Wekker.  that 
Polyidus  wtm  a  sophist,  who  took  a  pride  in 
cidtivating  scvoral  ditfiTi'iit  bmnch*"*  of  nrt  nnd 
literature,  and  who  thus  was  at  once  a  painter,  a 
ditiiytamhie  poet,and  a  tngeiUan.  ThaMare  three 
iambic  tritiicter  lines  in  Stobnciis  f  .Slrm.  xciii.) 
which  appear  at  first  sight  to  settle  the  point  as  to 
tfiaia  hmng  bean  a  tn^ie  paat  of  tUa  nana ;  hot 
it  is  easily  hhown  that  these  lines  are  a  quotation,  not 
from  a  poet  named  PokiduSfbot  from  the  Polyidus  of 
BBripMes.  (Miiller,  Omek  d,  OHM.  JUtt.  vol  fi. 
p.  287,  or  vol.  ii.  p.  59,  Eng.  trans. ;  Ulrici,  Ge$ok.  d. 
llelL  Dichtk,  ToL  iu  pp.  6 1 0,  foL  ;  Bode,  Geteh.  d. 
HM,  DidUk  voLii.  pt.  2.  p.  323,  voL  iii.  pt.  1, 
pii563;  Schnddt,  Diatrib.  in  l>ithymmb.  pp.  121 
— 124  :  Kavser,  Hist.  Crit.  Trao.  dniec.  pp.  318 
— ;  W'Vicker,  //w  Ciritch.  Tray.  pp.  1043, 
1044  ;  Bartsth,  de  Cluwremoney  p.  14  ;  Benihardy, 
<'rundrmd,UmBlud.armLLUL  voLii.  pp.  5.54, 
bob.)  [P.S.I 

POLYPDUS,  artnta.  1.  Besides  the  painter 
nnd  dithyranibic  poet  i^oc  above),  Vitruvius  men- 
tions the  two  following  artists  of  this  name,  who 
■Hty,  bawmvt  THy  noMbljr  hctn  bam  one  and  the 
same  person,  sbcaaulitoiy  ngiuaaii  wara  often  also 
arcbitoctiL 

9L  Of  Tbessaly,  a  military  engfaiaar,  who  mad* 

improvemi-nts  in  the  covered  batti  riiig-ram  {tettudo 
ariUana)  during  Philippe  sieoo  of  Byiaatium,  b.  c. 
840.  His  pupils  were  Dii&a —d  Chnawai,  who 
served  in  the  campaigns  of  AlaiMwWir.  (VilRV.  z. 
i9.  s.  13.  §3,  Schneider.) 

3.  An  architect,  who  wvBto  on  tho  proportions 
of  the  orders  (jWOMgifniyaMMMafWHt  Vitniv.  vii. 
Pmef.  t;l4).  [P.  S.] 

PULVMK'DE  (noAwMtf^n),  a  daughur  of  Au- 
tolyois,  waa  narried  to  Aeson,  and  by  him  becune 
the  mother  of  lason.  (Apolbui.  i.  9.  §  16  ;  Tzetr.. 
dki  Im.  ilo.)  Apollonius  Hhodius  (i.  233)  calls 
iMT  AldMde.  (CMip.  Iason.)  [ L.  S. ] 

POLYME'LA  [YloXvu-nKv).  1.  A  daughter 
of  Peleus,  and  tha  wifs  of  Menoetius,  by  whom 
•he  became  the  mMher  ti  Itewlaa.  ( ApoUod.  iii. 
13.  §  8.)   In  <>ome  tnuUtiaM  sbo  !■  oaUad  Phi- 

[PATROCLliS.] 


2.  Adanghterof  Phylos,  wa 
but  became  by  Hermes  tht 
(Uonu/AxvL  180»tto.) 


BBothtc  nf  Hndnni*! 


POLYPEMON. 

3.  A  daughter  of  Aeolus,  was  belored  by  Odr»- 
seus,  but  imerwnrds  married  her  brother  Dioret. 
(Parthen.  Erot.  2.)  [L.  S.] 

POLYMESTO&orPOLYMMfSTOB.  1P» 

LYDOKUS.] 

POLYMNESTUS  (noXit^iayraiX  tkofrAtr 
of  Battustho  lannderaf  Qjmm>  {JBATtm,f. 

476,  a.] 

POLTMNESTUa,   or  POLTlfNAgTUS 

{T\o\vfxvT)(rros),  the  son  of  Melcs  of  Colophon.  wx« 
an  epic,  el^iac,  and  lyric  poet,  and  a  muucian.  Ue 
iiouMied  not  long  «ft«r  Thalatoa.  in  binsni  sT 
whom  he  modonpoem  at  the  request  of  the  Sjvir- 
tans  (Pana»Lli.|«l),  and  earliar  than  Akmso, 
who  aentiened  Mm  (Pint  Btm.  ^  1119,  n).  It 
s,'fnis,  therefore,  that  he  was  in  piirt  cnntt  iiiuoniry 
with  both  these  poets,  and  the  period  during  whicli 
he  flonriahed  may  be  roughly  atatod  at  a.  c  676 — 
644.  He  belongs  to  the  school  of  Dorian  masi^ 
which  flourished  at  this  time  at  Sparta,  wh.'re  he 
carried  on  the  improvements  of  Thalctus.  lie  cul- 
tivated the  orduB  wmmt  and  invented  a  new 
kind  of  auloedic  nome,  which  was  named  after  him, 
UoKvyarfyrriop  (Plut.  de  Mux,  pp.  1J3J — 1135; 
Suid.  «.  9. ;  Uesych.  «.  v.  noXw^jfowaa  fScir). 
The  Attic  comedians  nttncked  his  pooms  for  their 
erotic  character.  (Amtoph.  EtfuU.  12^7  ;  Craii- 
nos,  op.  SdtoL  ita,)  Aa  nn  oalpae  poet,  ha  may 
l>e  regarded  as  the  predecessor  of  his  fellow-coun- 
tryman, Mimnermus.  ( Fabric  Bdd.  Uraec  vol.  iL 
p.l95<  Bado,aM4dL/IUbn.lNUUk«oLiL  pt.  I, 

fut.tsim  ;  Ulrici,  Ge$ck,  d,  f/eU.  /Jichtk.  ToL  iL  pp. 
'iSilt  292,  et  atib. ;  Clinton,  F,H.  toLL  sin. 
667, 644,  and  p.  36.5. )  (P.  &] 

POLYMNKSTUS,  a  statuary,  wfaooa  nmae 
was  first  made  known  by  the  discovery  of  an  ia* 
scription  on  a  base  in  the  Aoopolis  at  Athens,  in 
1840.  bv  HoHft,  who  has  thus  restored  it,  [IIJOAT- 
MNHXfoS  K£N[XPAMI2J  EHOIHSAN.  From 
the  form  of  the  letters,  Ross  supposes  the  inscrip* 
tion  to  be  uf  abottt  tho  timo  of  Pmxileleft  or  Lysip- 
pus.  The  only  reason  for  the  restoration  of  the 
name  of  the  second  of  these  artists,  is  the  mentiMa 
in  Pliny  (  H.  N.  zzxiT.  8.  a.  Ift.  |37)  of  n  stotn^f 
named  Cenchramis,  among  those  who  made  come- 
dians and  athletes.  (Kaoul-Hocbette,  LeUn  a  AL 
Alom,p.lML)  fP.&l 

POLY'MNIA  or  POLYIIY'MNIA  {WnKi^. 
yta),  a  daughter  of  Zeus,  and  one  of  the  nine 
Mnma.  8ho  presidod  over  lyric  poetry,  and  waa 
believed  to  have  invented  the  lyre,  (Hes.  Thr<vt, 
78 ;  SchoL  JjwOon.  iUo(i.  iiL  1.)  fiy  Oeagnis 
she  beeamo  tho  mother  of  Orpheus.  (SchcA.  L«. 
L  2S.)  In  works  of  art  she  was  usually  represented 
in  a  pensive  attitude.  (Ukti  M$lkoL  Di'derh. 
p.  209  ;  comp.  MtJ&Al.)  [L.  S.] 

POLYNEICES  (noXin^ffimt),  the  son  of  Oe- 
dipus and  locaste,  and  brother  of  Etcocles  and 
Antigone,  vlion'*  I^-  iv-  -'{77  ;  Adrastus.)  [L.  S.J 

POLYPHANTAS  {noKv^turras),  a  general  i« 
the  service  of  Philip  V.  kinsj  of  Macedonia, 
during  the  war  against  the  Romans  and  Aetolianik 
In  B.  c.  208  ho  waa  laft  together  with  Haniffni 
in  the  Peloponnese  to  support  the  Achaeans  with 
a  force  of  2500  men }  and  tho  foUowii^  jcar 
(b.  c.  907)  waa  sent  with  n  mhII  fhna  to  ifat 

assistance  of  tho  I^ieotinns  and  Phocians.  (Liv. 
zxvii.  32,  zzTiiL  6 ;  Polyb.  x.  42.)  f  £.  U.  lij 
POLYPBOfON  (nsAiMM^r).  tho  WMDO  of 
three  mythical  personages.  (Horn.  Od.  xxiv.  303 ; 
ApoUod.iii.  16.12;  Ftaa.iS8.S5>.  iL.&i 
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POLYPHE'MUS  (IIoAiI^fios).  1.  The  o»- 
iekntcd  Cyclops  in  the  island  of  Thrioftda*  ww  a 
M  if  Pmtiioa,  and  the  nymph  ThooM.   F«V  aa 

accosnt  of  him  »«•  the  article  Cyclopes. 

2.  A  son  of  Hiatus  or  Poseidon  and  Ilippea, 
tm  «•  «r  th«  Lapithaa  at  Larina  in  ThcsNily. 
He  WHS  married  to  Ijaonome,  n  sister  of  HeraclcB, 
with  whom  he  was  connected  by  Iriendship.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  Argonaata,  bat  bafaig  left  be- 
hind by  them  in  Mysia,  he  founded  Cios  and  f<  ll 
tgainu  tha  Chaiybea.  (Uom.  ILL  264;  bchol. 
ml  AfoOm.  moL  L  40.  mi.  It.  U7«t  VaL 
Flaa-.  i.  A.',7  ■  Ap^.llod.  i.  9.  §§  16.  19.)  [L.  S.] 

FOLYPUEON  {nokApftMf},  tba  bratbar  of 
Jmm  af  Pbcne,  Tagus  ef  TmmIj,  aaoaaaded 
to  the  supreme  power  along  with  his  brother 
P«iydonu  on  the  death  of  Jason,  in  a.  c  370. 
flMcdj  afterwards  he  murdered  Polydoms  [P<>- 
MDoaro],  Una  b^  canic  sole  Tagus.  lie 
asedied  his  power  with  great  cruelty,  and  con- 
MMul  his  office  into  a  tyranny.  He  murdenni 
Foly^muuiof  PbamlBa  [Poi.ydamas],  but  was 
mordered  in  his  tarn,  B.  c.  3(19,  by  his  nephew 
.AWxander,  who  proYed,  however,  a  still  greater 
tyrant.  [ALBZAjmn  af  PuaA&]  (Xok^RA 

Ti.  4.  S§  X\.  31  ;  Pint.  Pelop.  c.  29.) 

POLYPUETE^  (noAinrMTiIs).  1.  A  son  of 
AHb  «i  Plrtkiiu  (ApolM.  L  7.  I  6  ;  eonpi 

AtTOLCJS.) 

:L  A  soa  of  Peirithous  and  Hippodameia,  was 
«a»  «f  iIm  lapHfaaa,  who  joM  lha  Oiaaks  Id  the 

T'-jan  war,  commanding  the  men  of  Argi^n, 
(iyxtooe,  Orthe,  Elone  and  Oloosaon.  (Uom. 
B.  7S8,  dec,  comp.  tu  29,  xiL  129.)  At  the 
fomi  games  of  Patroclus,  he  gained  the  rictory 
■  throwing  the  iron  ball.  (//.  xxiii.  836,  &c.) 
After  the  iiall  of  Troy,  Polypoetes  and  Lconteus 
are  laid  to  have  founded  the  town  of  Aspendus  in 
Parophvlia.  (EiisUith.  aJ  Horn.  p.  334.)  [L.  S.] 
POLYtiPKUCliON  (noAi«nrs>x«').  1.  b«n 
}^hnarisa>  a  Ifaeedooian  of  the  province  of 
St5Tnf»haea,  and  a  distinsT'ii^'hcd  officer  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Alcjomder  the  UreaU  Of  his  earlier  ser- 
■atllm,  bat  it  it  carlaiB  that  ba 

iand  exp'rieiict'd  warrior  in 
H«  Im  ««•  appointed  to  socoeed  Pto- 
Inqr  tbt  SOB  «f  Seieaeaa  ia  the  mamand  of  one  of 

t^'-  diviiioQs  of  the  phalanx.  We  afterwards  find 
wcapying  the  aaoae  post  in  the  battle  of  Ar- 
sad  landtDf  ^  weight  of  bia  aatbority  and 
nHiisaia  to  support  the  proposition  of  Ptemtttion 
Wwsthe  action  to  attnck  the  Persian  camp  by 
ni^ht  {Kn.Amih  ii,  12,  iii.  11  ;  Diod.  xvii.  o 7  ; 
pM.  iv.  IS.  §§  7,  28.  who  inaocoratelj  «alla  hba 
"poi  peregrini  niilitis.")  In  the  sub*equent  cam- 
paign* in  the  upper  provinces  of  Asia  and  India, 
^ Wttt  haputlaat  pari,  and  bia  name  is  fre- 
iwntly  mentioned.    Thus  we  find  him  asscKriatcd 

'"f  '  r  u  against  the  revolted  chiefs  in  Pameta- 
ui]«,  accs^aayisf  Alexander  on  hie  expedition 
^PiMl  At  AMaeeni,  and  ladvdng  witb  Hi  own 
ci^i«inn  only  the  strong  fortress  of  Nora.  His 
ORon  again  at  the  passage  of  the  Uyda^es, 
ai  in  the  dcacmt  of  thitt  river,  on  both 
occa.<>ions  ba  awiad  aader  Cratems ;  and 
w       323  he  was  once  more  associati'd  with  that 
•••■I  as  second  in  command  of  the  army  of 
end  veteruu,  which  the  hitter  was  ap- 
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Amab.  '\y.  16,  22,  25,  v.  II,  IS,  ri.  5,  vii.  12; 
CnrtT.4.  S20,TiiL  5.  §  2,  11.  §1  ;  Justin,  xil  10, 
12.) 

In  consequence  of  his  absence  from  Babylon  on 
this  service  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  death,  he 
appears  to  have  been  passed  over  in  the  amuige- 
ments  which  followed  that  event,  nor  do  we  find 
any  mention  ol  his  name  for  »ome  time  afterwards, 
but  it  seemaaartaia  tlial  be  must  have  retoraad 
w  ith  Cmterus  to  Europe,  and  probably  took  part 
with  him  and  Antipater  in  the  Irf^minn  war.  In 
&  c.  821,  when  the  disaensieoa  betwan  Antipater 

and  PiTtliccrus  had  broken  out  into  actual  hostilities, 
and  the  former  was  prepahiut  to  follow  Cntenia 
into  Asia,  ba  oBtnalad  lo  Pwyspaidiea  die  ebief 
command  in  Macedonia  and  (Jreece  during  his 
absence.  The  veteran  general  proved  himself 
worthy  tlie  duuge  ;  he  repulsed  the  Aetolians 
who  had  invaded  Thessaly,  and  cut  to  piecea  a 
Macedonian  force  under  Pulycles,  defeated  Nffiion 
of  Pharsalus,  and  recovered  the  whole  of  Thesbuly. 
(I>iod.  xriii.  S8  ;  Justin,  xiii.  8.)  Tboagfa  we  do 
not  learn  that  he  obtjiined  any  reward  for  these 
services  during  the  lifetime  of  Antipater,  it  is  eri- 
deat  that  he  enjoTad  tbe  highest  place  in  tba  ooa* 
fidfiice  of  the  regent,  of  which  the  latter  gave  a 
striking  proof  on  his  deathbed,  &  c.  4(19,  by  ap> 
poinllaif  PdyspardieQ  to  taeeacd  Idai  aa  lagenl 
and  giuirdian  of  the  king,  while  he  astiigned  to  his 
own  son  Cassander  the  auboniiuate  station  of  Chi* 
Uarch.  (Id.  fb.  da) 

Pnl  v.«.pi-rchan  was  at  this  tirooflOOOftbo  oldest  of 
the  surviving  generals  of  Alexander,  and  enjoyed 
in  consequence  the  highest  fiivoor  and  popuUrity 
among  tba  Maeadonians  ;  bvt  be  was  aware  that 
both  Cassander  and  Antieonus  were  jealous  of  his 
elevation,  and  were  beginning  to  form  secret 
designs  for  the  overthrow  of  his  power.  In  oate 
to  RireTiptticn  himself  afrainnt  them  he  now  made 
overiureH  to  Ulympias,  who  imd  been  driven  firom 
Macedonia  by  Antipatfli^  aa  well  aa  to  Eomeneoi 
whom  he  sought  to  raise  up  aaa  rival  to  Atitii^o- 
nus  in  Asia.  At  the  same  time  be  endeavoured  to 
aaacilkte  tba  Onek  eitieo  by  procfauming  tben  aD 
fn  o  and  independent,  and  abolishing  theulig.-irchies 
which  had  been  set  up  by  Ant^ter.    Nur  were 

she  still  reroaiiu-d  in  Epeinis,  lent  all  the  support 
of  her  name  and  influence  to  Polysperchon,  while 
Eomenea,  who  liad  escaped  from  his  mountain 
fastness  at  Nora,  and  put  himself  at  the  hnd  of 
the  Argvrospids,  prejwred  to  contend  with  Anti- 
i  gonus  for  the  pos!>esi>ion  of  Astia.  While  \\'\%  most 
I  fimnidable  rival  was  thus  occupied  fai  tbe  K.'ut,  it 
'  remained  for  Polysperchon  himself  to  contend  with 
Cassander  in  Greece.  The  restomtion  of  the 
doBMenMj  at  Adwns  had  attaebed  tbat  dty  to  tba 
cnufie  of  the  regent,  but  Nicanor  held  possession  of 
the  fortresses  of  Munjrchia  and  the  Peiiaeeus  for 
OHiaader,  and  laAued  to  gifo  them  ap  notwitb- 
standini;  the  repeated  ord-Ts  of  OlNuipias.  Here- 
upon Polysperchon  sent  forward  an  army  under 
bb  an  Alanmder  fato  Attica,  while  bo  buamtf 
followed  with  the  royal  family.  They  had 
already  advanced  into  Phocis  when  they  were  met 
by  deputies  from  Atbeaa,  as  well  as  by  Phocion 
and  others  of  the  oUganiiieal  party  who  had  fled 
fn>m  the  city.  Both  parties  obtiiiied  a  public 
hearing  in  the  presence  of  the  kui^',  whicii  ended 
in  Phocion  and  bu  companiona  being  given  up  to 
Iba  oppoata  fatty  bf  tbe  aipcan  order  of  Po^ 

u  u  3 
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tpercbon,  and  aent  to  Athens  to  nndeigo  the  fonn 
oTfttrU.  (I>iod.zffiL4»,54— 88,«3,64— 66; 

Pint.  Phoc.  31—34.  For  a  more  daliibd MOMint 
of  these  tmnsactions  see  Phocion.) 

By  the  destruction  of  Phocion  and  his  friends, 
the  regent  hoped  to  have  second  the  adherence  of 

tlie  Athenians  ;  but  while  he  was  still  in  Phocis 
with  the  king  (b,c.3I8),  Cassander  himself  un- 
expectedly anmd  in  Attica  with  a  considerable 
fleet  and  amy,  and  eslxiblished  himsdf  in  the 
Peiraeeus.  Hereupon  Polysperchon  advanced  into 
Attica  and  laid  si^  to  mt  Peiraeens,  but  finding 
that  he  made  little  progress,  he  left  his  son  Alex- 
ander to  Gontiniw  tiie  blockade,  while  he  himself 
Ndfuead  into  Hbn  Pdcpoamaa  wMi  a  lafga  amiy. 

Here  he  at  first  mrt  with  little  opposition  ;  almost 
all  the  dtiea  obeyed  liis  mandates  and  expelled  or 
pirt  to  deaiii  the  Man  of  their  nipertive  eU- 
garchies :  Megalopolis  alone  refused  submission, 
and  was  imaediately  besieged  by  the  regent  him- 
idf  with  hb  whole  army.  Polyspcrehon  had 
apparently  expected  an  easy  Tietory,  but  the  tbIoot 
of  the  dticens  fnistmtcd  rii«  calculations :  all  his 
attacks  were  repulsed,  and  after  some  time  he  found 
himself  compeDad  to  niae  the  siege  and  withdraw 
from  the  Peloponncso.  Shortly  afterwards  his  ad- 
miral Cleitos,  who  had  been  despatched  with  a  lleet 
to  the  HellMpont,  waa  totally  defeated  by  that  of 
Caiaander  under  Nicanor,  uid  his  fMM  Vttoily 
destroyed.  (Diod.  xviii.  68—72.) 

Thotoratewea  quickly  prodaetda»ai<itetiialile 
turn  in  the  disposition  of  the  Greek  states  towards 
Pcdysperchoo :  and  Athens  in  jarticular  a^ain 
■taimed  Ua  affiaaee  ftr  that  oTGiMuder,  who 


aitoblished  an  oligarchical  government  in  the  city 
ander  the  presidency  of  Demetrius  of  Phalerua. 
(Id.  tb.  74, 75.)  At  the  laaie  tiaie  Buydioe,  the 
active  and  iirtrjyihig  wifc  of  the  unhappy  king 
Arrhidaeus,  conceived  the  project  of  throwinp  off 
the  yoke  of  the  regent,  and  concluded  an  alliiuice 
with  Gaasander,  while  she  herself  assembled  an 
army  with  which  she  obtiiiin-d  for  a  time  the 
complete  possession  of  Macedonia.  But  in  the 
apriag  of  317  Polysperchon  having  united  his 
forces  with  tho«se  of  Aeacides  king  of  Epcirus, 
invaded  Macedonia,  acooamanied  b^  Olirnpiaa, 
I  jMiieiiea  akiie  qoiduy  deliiiiiinwd  «e  eon* 
[Olyufia!*].  During  the  Buhsequent  events 
PtotyipiRhao  plays  but  a  subordinate  part.  We 
do  not  Isani  tfuit  bo  Inleipoeed  to  pnofOBt  4e 
cruelties  of  Olympias,  or  to  save  the  life  of  the 
unhappy  king,  of  whom  he  waa  the  nominal 
gaarabn :  nd  though  he  afteiwanls  eeeapied  tiie 
paaaee  of  Perrhaebia  with  an  army,  he  was  unable 
to  prevent  the  advance  of  Cassander  into  Mace- 
donia, or  to  avert  the  fiill  of  Pydoa,  which  fiill 
iato  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  wldle  Polysperchon 
was  still  shut  up  in  Perrhaebia.  Here  he  was 
reduced  to  groat  straits  by  Cu»i>ander's  gener.U 
CaUaa,  aad  waa  berieged  in  the  town  of  Aionu, 
when  the  news  of  the  death  of  Olympias  (u,  c. 
316)  caused  him  to  despair  of  recovering  his 
fbonpf  Ib  MefiiMlniiia,  and  he  withdrew  with  a 
small  iMoa  fato  Aatalhk  (Diad.  3d&  11,  S6^  86, 
£2.) 

Ftom  fheaee  he  appeaie  to  have  joined  hk  eon 

Alexander  in  the  Poloponnese,  where  we  find  him 
in  B.  c.  315,  when  the  altered  position  of  a&irs 
having  united  CasMmder  wiAL¥WiadiBa,PtoU^ 
and  ^leucus  in  a  general  coditieii  against  Anti- 
the  lattarioaiBhl  to  attach  the  Po^ 


P0LYSTRATU8. 

peithon  to  his  ouise,  by  offiarmg  him  the  diief 
eonnand  in  die  Peloponnese.  The  bribe  ww 
accepted,  and  for  a  short  dme  Polyspnchon  and 
his  son  conjointly  carried  on  the  war  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnese  against  Cassander  and  the  generals  of 
Ptolemy.  Bal  hefore  the  end  of  the  same  year 
Alexander  was  gained  over  by  Cassander  ;  and 
Polysperchon,  though  he  did  not  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  hia  MB,  and  coalesce  with  his  dd  tnssay, 
at  least  assumed  a  position  hostile  to  Antigoous 
as  we  find  him  in  313  defending  Si^on  aad 
Corinth  against  Tileaphoiaa.  the  lieotMHit  oTlkit 
general.  (Id.  ib,  60,  62,  64,  74.)  From  this  time 
we  lose  sight  of  him  till  a  c.  310,  when  he  again 
asantaed  an  laipertMit  part  by  reviving  the  loot- 
forgotten  pretensions  of  Heracles  the  son  of  llu- 
sine  (now  the  only  sarvivii^  eon  itf  AkxanderJ 
tothethfoaaorMaeedeaia.  Hafiag  ladaead  the 
unhapaj  youth  to  quit  his  retirement  at  Pergamus 
aad  join  him  in  the  Peloponnese,  he  penoaded  the 
Aetdtana  to  espooae  his  canae,  and  with  lhair 
assistance  raised  a  Urge  army,  with  whidi  he 
advanced  towards  Macedonia.  He  was  met  at 
Trampyae  in  Stymphaea  by  Cassander,  but  the 
latter,  distrusting  the  Mdi^  ef  Uo  owa  troops, 
instead  of  risking  an  enjop^gemcnt,  entered  into 
secret  negotiations  with  Polysperchon,  and  endnr 
vonred  by  pnaaiaes  and  flatteries  to  induce  him  to 
abandon  the  pretender  whom  he  had  himself  set 
1^  PolyspeKhon  had  the^raaknese  to 

der  by  the  assassination  of  Heracles  at  a  banqueL 
(Died.  XX.  20—28.  For  further  detaUa  and  ao- 
tteritioa,  lee  HntACixs.)  It  It  talUhKtary  to 
know  that  Polysperchon  did  not  reap  the  cxf^  i  t' d 
reward  of  his  oime :  Casaander  had  promised  hua 
the  chief  command  «f  the  PetaMoaeaa,  bat  thia  he 
certainly  never  obtaiDed,  though  we  find  him  at  a 
later  period  possessing  a  certain  footiiig  in  that 
country  :  he  seems  to  hava  ooespied  a  subordinate 
and  iai^Hitaa  pontion.  The  bet  occasion  on  whUt 
his  name  occurs  in  history  is  in  b,  c.  303,  when  wo 
find  him  co-operating  with  Cassander  and  Prepe- 
laus  a^iinst  Demetrius  (Died.  nc.  lOS),  but  no 
notice  nf  his  subsequent  fortunes  or  tha  (viad  oC 
his  death  has  been  transmuted  to  uau* 

MyigMdton  appava  to  have  beaa  a  aaUior  of 
consideiahle  merit,  and  to  have  been  r^arded  hy 
the  MaoidoaiMU  with  fitvour  aa  hekiMinf  to  the 
elder  race  eT  Akamadai^  gananlat^Bl  ha  wm 
altogether  unequal  to  the  position  in  which  he 
found  himaelf  pboed  on  the  death  of  Antipaiff, 
and  hia  wMdEaaea  dccoMHtod  into  tha  haaaal  iril- 
lany  in  such  inatances  as  thaamiadir  of  Plnan» 
and  the  assassination  of  Hexades. 

2.  A  leader  of  merwnaries  who  joined  with 
Leptines  in  the  wiiaarinatien  of  Callippus.  (PluL 
Dion,  68.)    [Callippus.]  f  E.  H.  a] 

POLYSTE'PUANUS  (noAutrrt^powf),  a 
Greek  writer,  possessed  no  small  repntation,  bat 
his  writings  were  full  of  incredible  tales.  (Gell.  it- 
4.)  Harpociation  (s.  «.  Kovrpo^pos)  quote*  a 
work  of  Im  ayitwfir. 

POLVSTRATUS.  1 .  An  eminent  Epicurean 
phikwopher,  who  succeeded  Uermaichaa  aa  head  of 


•  Justin,  by  some  inconceivable  error,  reprvsents 
Poly^evchon  aa  killed  in  the  war  agatnat  £ame> 
nea,  helbn  Aa  deadi  of  Aadpater  (xiii.  8) :  aad 
again  (xv.  1,  init)  alludes  to  him  as  deadl 
the  irnirdef  of  Haiaalw  tha  an  <tf  ftmiii*! 
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t,aai  WW Untalf  neoeeded  by  Dionyiiii*. 

I-acrt.  X.  25.)    Valerius  Maximus  relati-R 

bora  on 


ihtm 

(Diog 

that  PoijttnUiu  and  Ui^podeidea  were 
iIm  hib>     t  MbwiA  lb§  titi  it  tbt  m 

Epicurus,  shared  their  patrimony  in  common,  and 
•appalled  tha  icliool  tosethar,  ud  at  laat  died  at 
thannawMnliBaaElMBioldaga.  (L  8.  at. 

§17.) 

2.  An  epigmnmatk  poet,  who  had  a  place  in 
tlie  Cktrlamd  of  Mdaager.   There  are  two  of  hie 

•ftgnuns  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  one  of  which  is 
on  tiM  dettroction  of  Corinth,  which  took  place  in 
■uc.  146.  He  muat  therefore  have  lived  aome 
time  within  the  mnmk§  or  eighty  yean  preceding 
the  tim^  of  Melaiger,  and  probably  soon  after  the 
taking  of  Corinth.  A  certain  Polystratus,  of  Leto- 
yaBam  Egypt,  is  mentioned  by  Stephaniu  Byian> 
tinus  (s.r.  Atttuvj  wJAit),  but  there  is  nothing  to 
indicate  whether  he  was  the  same  pentm  as  the 
1  J  iMillil  (Bknck,  A»d.  toL  il  pi  1 ; 
Jacofa%  JaA,  Ofmm,  iPtL  fi.  !»  ik>I.  ziii.  p. 
Ml.)  IP.&j 
POLT'STHATUS*      Aateeh,  •  UManr* 

incnticn*^(l  only  hy  Tatian,  who  aacribes  to  him  a 
stAtue  of  Piiakm  which  atood  at  Agrigentum, 
anA  WW  wiy  wmIi  rfwHiad*  ^TaliaB)  oAv.  GfutCm 
54.  p.  118,  ed.  Worth.)  [P.S.] 

POLYTECHNUS,  a  mythical  artificer 
Tw),  mentioned  by  Antoninua  Libeialis  (ii.  pp. 
70—78 1  ».»liihiH^        AiaaAarn,  pp.  390, 
WIV  fH.S.] 

PuLYirMUS,  artiats.  1.  A  sculptur,  who 
waa  evidently  a  GwA  flimlawi.  ■ill  wtii  ia  known 
by  the  inscription  POLYTlMUS  LIB.  on  the  base 
of  a  atotue  of  a  young  hunttf  in  the  Moaeam 
«f  tht  OqatoL  (WiUhir,  KmMill,  1887,  N«. 
•a.  pb  881 1 IL  PoBhiCH  Mm  A  M.Simm,  p. 
88L) 

8L  A  giia  wgwwt.  (Vgoiwn,  Mtm.  ^$  PlmU- 

ToLii.  p.112.)  [P.S.] 
POLY'XENA  (II«Xtf(4n|),  a  daughter  of 
Priam  and  Hawba  (ApoUod.  iiJ.  12.  §  5).  She 
WW  balofid  hj  Acbillea,  and  when  the  Oreeki, 
on  their  Toyage  home,  were  still  lingering  on  the 
waat  of  Thiaoe,  the  shade  of  Achilles  appeared  to 
Awi  dwwiriiBg  tkal  FliyJUBua  should  be  sacrificed 
to  him.  Neoptolemnn  accordinely  Mcrificod  her 
on  the  tomb  of  his  father.  ( Eurip.  ilcc,  4U  ;  Ov. 
AfUL  siL  448,  kc)  According  to  some  AdiiUes 
appmreii  to  thr  leaders  of  the  Greeks  in  a  dream 
(Tacta.  ad  Lmc  323  L  or  a  roice  was  beard  from 
tka  tnib  af  A«ldll«  dwMdii«  a  ihan  in  the 
booty,  whereupon  Calchas  proposed  to  Mcrifice 
Po^yww.  ^^|Sen^^  ^ 

to  bring  about  a  peace  with  the  Greeks  if  the 
king  would  gya  bim  bia  daughter  Polyxena  in 
wniB,  whw  AcUDn,  ftr  Hm  purpose  of 
negotiating  the  nuuiiage,  had  gone  to  the  temple 
of  the  Tbyhrasan  ApoUo,  he  waa  treacherously 
kUled  by  Fteia.  (Hygin.  Fab,  110.)  Quite  a 
different  aeooont  is  given  by  Phflortatw  {Ht. 
I'J.  11  ;  comp.  Fit  ApoUm.  iv.  Ifi),  according  to 
wiiom  Achillea  and  Polyxena  foil  in  lore  wit.h 
each  other  W  Ae  time  when  Ilectoilt  body  was 
d<'l:vere<l  up  to  Priam.  Afier  the  murder  of 
Achilles  Polyxena  fled  to  the  Ureeka,  and  killed 
henelf  on  tbe  tomb  flf  hw  Mnvd  iridi  a  sword. 
The  sacrifice  of  Polyxena  was  represented  in  the 
acR^oUa  of  Atbena.  ( Paai.  i.  2i2.  i  6,  comp.  x. 
SI.  IS.)  .  [L.&J 
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who  WW  azSed  from  hit  native  country,  and  M- 
teied  tbt  Mnrke  of  Antiochus  111.,  king  of  Sjih. 
We  first  find  kiiBiwntfaaad  in  a.c  «W,wlwlia 

commanded  a  body  of  Cretan  mercenaries  fluring 
tbe  expedition  of  Antiocbw  into  HTicauia  (Folyb. 
z.  S9X  Bat  ia&e.  192,  wbm  wa  Qyrian  king 
had  determined  upon  war  with  Rome,  and  rrnaiod 
OTor  into  Qreeoe  to  commence  it,  Polyxenidaa  ob- 
tatnad  tbe  chief  command  of  bis  fleet.  After  co-ope- 
ratiqg  with  Menippus  in  the  reduction  of  Chalcis, 
he  was  sent  back  to  Asia  to  asaemble  additiomU 
forces  during  the  winter.  We  do  not  hear  any- 
thing of  his  operations  in  the  onsuing  campaign, 
B.C.  191,  but  when  Antiochus,  after  his  defeat 
at  Thermopylae,  withdrew  to  Asia,  Polyxenidaa 
was  again  appointed  ta  wmmand  the  king*s  main 
fleet  on  the  Ionian  conxt  Having  Iramt  that  the 
praetor  C.  Liviu  was  airived  at  Deles  with  the 
Roman  fleet,  ba  «|hni  tbe  king 

the  exp^flifnry  of  piring  him  battle  without 
dday,  liefore  he  could  unite  bis  fleet  with  those  of 
niiiinmw  ami  Ibi  ITIiiilhw  Tlm«hUaadfiw 
was  followed,  it  was  tooiMB  to  prevent  the  juM* 
tioa  of  Eumenes  with  liviwb  bat  Polyxenidw  nve 
battle  to  their  eoasbiaad  lleali  off  Coryeoii  The 
superiority  of  numben,  bowerer,  decided  the  vic- 
tory in  fisvour  of  the  allies  ;  thirteen  ships  of  the 
Syrian  Qeei  were  taken  and  ten  sunk,  while  Po> 
lyxenidas  himselC  with  the  ronainder,  took  refuge 
in  the  port  of  Ephesus  (Liv.  xxxT.  £0,  xxxri.  8, 
41,  43—45  ;  Appiao,  14,  21,  22,  23).  Uew 
he  spent  the  wmtm  ftt  wlh«  prspaiatiani  te  a 
renewal  of  the  contest  ;  and  early  in  the  next 
spring  (b.  c.  190),  having  learnt  that  Pausistratus, 
with  the  BhadiiB  Sset,  bad  alrsady  put  to  sea,  be 
conceived  the  idea  of  surprising  him  before  he  could 
unite  his  forces  with  those  (tf  Liviiia.  For  this 
purpose  be  prstsnded  to  entsr  inte  wgelhitiow 
with  him  for  the  iM  tmyal  into  his  hands  of  the 
Syrian  fleet,  and  having  by  this  means  deluded  bim 
into  a  fiuMiad  seenity,  suddenly  attaskei  hfan,  tad 
destroyed  almost  his  whole  fleet  After  this  sue* 
cess  be  sailed  to  Samos  to  gire  battle  to  the  fleet  of 
tbe  Roman  admiral  and  Eumenea,  but  a  storm  pie- 
rented  tbe  engagWMBt,  and  Poly  wnidw  wiAdbwr 
to  Ephesus.  Soon  after.  Iiiviu«»,  having  been  re- 
inforced by  a  frchh  squadron  of  twenty  Ithodian 
ships  under  Eudamus,  proceeded  in  his  tan  «e 
offer  battle  to  Polyxenidas,  but  this  the  latter  now 
declined.  L.  Aemilitts  Regiilua,  who  soon  after 
succeeded  Uffw  in  the  oomnaad  of  the  Rwan 

fleet,  also  attempted  without  effect  to  draw  Polj^ 
xenidw  forth  irom  tbe  port  of  fiphesus :  but  at  a 
klar  piried  fa  Ae  tawNi  EaMMe»  whh  Ua  fleet, 

having  been  dcUched  to  the  Hellespont  while  a 
considerable  part  of  the  Hknrii^i^  forces  were  d^ 
tafaed  fa  Lyda,  the  Syrfn  adtaiM  wind  the  ep> 
portanity  and  HnWled  out  to  attack  the  Roman 
fleet  TIm  action  took  place  at  Myonneewwar 
Teos,  but  tennfaWed  fa  tbe  total  deCsat  of  Foljae* 
nidas,  who  lost  forty-two  of  bis  bhip^i,  and  made  a 
hasty  n'treat  with  the  remainder  to  Ephesus. 
iiert:  he  remained  until  he  received  the  tidings  of 
the  fotal  battle  of  Magnesia,  on  whioh  he  sailed  to 
Patara  in  Lycia,  and  from  thenM  proceeded  by 
laud  to  join  Antiochus  in  Syria.  (Liv.  zzxvii.  8, 
10, 11,  13,  16,  26,  2S— 30, 48  ;  dUflw,  4r. 84, 
25,37.)  Aft«  thia  hie  MM  iiaoli«ab  men- 
tioned. [KB.B.J 
FOLTOCBNin  (lIiAd|flwt)i  a  m  ef  Agw- 

■  ■  4 
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lh«ni^  gmdiiNi  of  AvgcM,  and  firther  of  Anplii* 
nadiaa,  was  the  rommander  of  the  Epeiana  in  the 
wtf  itffiuut  Troj.  (Horn.  JL  u.  623  {  Pmu.  v.  3. 
I  4.)  ThtfeamthmiidMriirrdiial  pefMBagesof 

this  name,  one  a  king  of  Elcusis  ( Horn.  Hymn,  in 
Cer,  154),  the  teocmd  a  king  of  £li«  (ADoUoiL  u. 

•mMi 


4.  §  6),  aad  AtikMftionorJwoDtBdBfsdeiiu 

(Pan*,  ii.  3.  §  7.)  [L.S.] 

POLY'XENUS  (no\^«i«f).  ].  A  Symcuiaii 
of  noble  Urth,  whoae  nster  was  married  to  the 
illustrious  Ubrmocratra.  When  Dionysius,  after 
hio  elevation  to  the  deBpotisni  of  his  native  country 
u.  c  406,  became  desirous  to  strengthen  himself  by 
ooanaetioii  with  noble  fawittea,  he  gave  his  sister 
in  mnrriage  to  PolN'xenus  at  the  same  time  thiit  he 
himself  married  the  daughter  of  UennocnUes  (Diod. 
xiiu  96).  From  this  time  we  iad  Wtpmm 
closely  attached  to  the  fortunes  of  the  tjrrant. 
Daring  rebellion  of  the  Syiacosans  in  b.  c.  404, 
whidi  thwatened  to  oftrthwir  tiw  power  of  Diony- 
«iu«,  his  brother-in-law  was  one  of  those  who  a»- 
■isted  him  with  their  counsels  ;  and  again,  in  &  a 
895,  when  tho  GMrdngiiiinM  mm  preparing  to 


pomoita; 

Ho  took  tofapo  at  Ao 

father-in-law  Theron,  who  readily 
cause,  and  eren  took  un  anns  for  the  . 
leiloiing  Polyarfaa  to  ma  eonntry  ;  bat 
between  Theron  and  Hieron  yr&t  Ijrought  to  a  clo»# 
bjr  the  intervention  of  the  poet  Simonidea,  and  s 
rwenriliatioa  aSBeted  between  die  two  brothersw  nt 
porsnance  of  which  Polyxelus  returned  to  Syt** 
cuse,  and  was  restored  to  all  his  former  hoooora. 
He  appears  after  this  to  hare  oontinoed  oo  friendty 
terms  with  Hiemn  during  the  remaiader  of  kni 
life  ;  the  date  of  his  dimth  is  not  mentioned,  btit  it 
is  evident  that  he  must  have  died  before  IIiert»o, 
ns  the  latter  was  succeeded  by  his  youngest  brother 
Thrasybulus.  (Diod.  xi.  48  ;  Schol.  ad  Pind.  (Jt.  //. 
init.  and  ib.  29  ;  AeL  V.  H.  ix.  1.)    The  above 
efavmnetaiieea  am  narmtcd  with  eonwdemble  t»- 
riations  hy  Dinilnrus  and  the  scholiast,  who  ] 
himself  given  more  than  one  account,  but  the  pre- 
ceding midOB,  arUflh  mate  aidnlj  OB  tha  MAarity 
of  Tiroaooflb  i^piMa  tko  nort  esaustent  an  !  pr»- 
babla.  (£.H.iiLj 
POLYZmiUS  (noX^CnXof).   1.  Of  Muaaiiaii, 
form  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  Polyxenuswasdespatched   an  hintorian,  who,  acconiing  to  one  account,  was 

as  I  the  father  of  the  poet  Ibycns.  (Suid.  «.  V. 'tfMm«>. 


to  implon  aMittanca  from  the  Itaiiaa  Omaka, 
wdl  aa  fton  tin  CoffDthiiiia  Mid  IjMadaeiMMiiBmk 

This  object  he  fully  accomplished,  and  returned  to 
Sicily  with  a  fleet  of  thirty  ships  furnished  by  the 
allies,  and  commanded  by  the  Lacedaemonian  Pha- 
laddas  ;  a  reinforcement  whidi  ooi^bnted  etsen* 
tiallv  to  tho  UbaialioB  of  SjaooM.  (Id*  xb.  8, 
62,  t>a.) 

9L  A  natire  of  Tauromenium  in  Sidlj,  who  was 

sent  ns  ambassador  by  his  fellow-citixens  to  Nico- 
demus,  the  tyrant  of  Centoripe.  (Timaeut,  ap. 
Atly;n.  xi,  p.  471 ,  £)  [AH. R] 

POI.YXO  (UoXv^fi).  ).  A  n japh  MBkd  to 
Daiiaus.  (A^llod.  ii.  1.  $  5.) 

Tho  wife  of  Njreteaa  nid  nodMr  of  Antiope. 

(ApoUod.  iii.  10.  §  1.) 

5.  One  of  the  Hyades.  (Hygin.  Fab,  182.) 

4.  Tho  amio  of  queen  Uypsiprle  fai  Leiimoa, 

was  celebrated  as  a  prophetess.  (ApoUon.  Rhod. 
i.  668  ;  VaL  FhKC  u.  316  ;  Hygin.  PaL  15.) 

6.  An  Argire  woman,  who  waa  married  to 
TknolamuH.  (Pans.  iii.  19.  §  10.) 

POLYZE'LUS  {TloXiCyjXos),  a  Syracuwin, 
■on  of  Deinomenes  and  brother  of  Ucion,  the 
tyrant  of  Syraenae.  Hit  name  waa  inaoibed 
together  with  those  of  his  three  brothers  on  the 
tripods  dedicated  by  Cielon  to  commemorate  his 
victory  at  Himera,  H.  c.  480,  whence  we  may 
conclude  that  Polyzelus  himself  Ixtre  a  part  in  the 
success  of  that  memorable  day.  (Schol.  ad  Pind. 
iyA.  L  15&)  At  Ida  death,  in  u.  c.  478,  Qelon 
left  the  sovereign  power  to  his  brother  Ilioron,  hut 
bequeathed  the  hand  of  his  widow  Demoiete,  the 
danghler  of  Tbeno,  together  with  tho  eeimaaBd  of 
t!ic  army,  to  Polyzelus,  who  by  this  means  ob- 
tained a  defl;ree  of  power  and  influence,  which 
qakU  J  «namd  tho  jodoaqr  of  Hknn.  Tho 

latter  in  consequence  deputed  his  brother  to  assist 
the  Crotoniata,  who  had  applied  to  him  for  support 
i^nnit  tho  ^ybottea,  in  hopm  that  ho  might 

parish  fat  the  \vra.  Polyzelus,  aCMldbg  to  one 
■oconnt,  nAnnd  to  compij,  and  iim»  -in  oonse- 
qoonea,  drimn  into  arfle;  bvt  other  aalhon  etate 

nat  be  undertook  the  (  nt<  rpHse,  and  brought  the 
war  to  a  successful  tennination,  but  by  thn  means 
only  inflamed  the  jealousy  of  Hieran  itiU  more, 

'  to  flit  BjCMMo  in 


If  M,  he  mnat  hare  lived  about  &  c.  570L 

2.  Of  Rhodes,  an  historian,  of  UMedaia  datc^ 
whose  'PoStoica  is  quoted  by  Athenaens  (viii.  p. 
361,  c.).  He  seems  also  to  have  wntteu  other 
works.  Plutarch  quote*  him  an  anthont^  iS 
his  life  of  Solon  (c.  1  i)  ;  and  th<'re  is  at  least  one 
other  reference  to  him.  (Schol.  ad  IJeaiod.  Ltp,  10  ; 
the  passage  in  Ath.  i.  p.  31,  e.  refers  to  Polyaelot 
the  comic  poet).  Ilvinnus  {Astron.  ii.  14>  ^ 
on  the  authority  of  i'ulyaeius,  and  evidently  txum 
his  ToaHupi,  an  Mooont  of  Phoftea  kOliiig  tho 

Rhodian  dragon.    (VoMim,       MkL  flkw.  |k 
49U,  ed.  Westermann.) 
8l  An  AthottiaB  eomie  poet  of  dio  OU  Camodr, 

as  soini'  lines  iijuui  Themnu'neis  from  his  Atju<>- 
rvy&apcofi,  clearly  show  ( Phot,  and  Suid.  rpMsr 
maeSv) ;  although  the  greater  nunhor  of  tiio  tilioo 
of  his  plays  refer  to  the  nativities  of  the  god*,  a 
chua  of  Bobjecta  which  belongs  to  the  Middle 
Comedy.  Ha  mutt  therefem  be  assigned  to  the 
last  period  of  the  Old  Comedy  and  the  beginning 
of  the  Middle  ;  ns  is  further  prove<l  by  an  a]hi.<iif>n, 
in  the  play  already  quoted,  to  11  vpcrboliis,  who 
died  in  B.C.  ill.  (SehoL  ad  Liekm.  Jhn.  20.) 
This  play,  the  An""'ru«^iipeo»r,  is  conjectured  by 
K'tihn,  with  much  ingenuity,  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
parody  on  the  recal  of  T3mdanis  to  life,  applying 
the  fable  to  the  resnscitntion  of  the  Athenian 
people.  The  period,  at  which  such  a  aolQeci  ia 
Hkely  to  hifo  been  chooan,  wodd  bo  ^  y«ar  B.a 
4(12,  after  the  overthrow  of  tho  Thirty  Tyrants. 
The  titlea  of  his  plar**  as  mentioned  by  Soidas, 
ami  N(vT]pa,  A!i|powm4pw«  i&Mi'dotm  ^immC  Mii^ 
aSy  yoya'i,  'A'i'pnVirrjs  yoval,  to  which  Eudfliii 
adds  'Ap9m  yoyai.  (Meineke,  Froff.  Com.  (Jivm> 
ml  L  pp.960, 261,  vol  iL  pp.  867—872 ;  FWhrib 
BiU.  Grmc  vol.  ii.  p.  488.)  [ P.  S. ] 

POMC^NA,  the  Roman  dirinity  of  the  fruit  of 
tmea,  henee  called  PoaiorMm  Patrima,  Her  nams 
is  eridently  connected  with  Pomum.  She  is  re- 
pmsented  by  the  poets  as  having  been  beloved  by 
aeferal  of  the  rustic  divinities,  such  as  Silvanut, 
Picus,  Vertnnmus,  and  others  (Or.  Met,  ziv.  6'J3, 
&c.  ;  Propert.  iv.  2.  'Jl.  kc.  \  Serv,  ad  Aen.  ril 
190).    Her  worship  must  originally  have  been  ef 
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POMPEIA. 
(Dt  L.L»^  46)  thai  a  •pacial  priest,  tinder  the 

V  tf  r  ».>rviV«»  (coTTip.  Plin.  //.  .V.  xxiii.  1).  It  is 
DM  impoMiUe  that  Pomona  jomj  in  reality  be 
MtlAv  »rt  tW  fiwiiawHi  if      ef  ^  Uri- 

I  atr-.   r  (  Ipft.     (HlllBmblMlA%.  A  /?om.  ToL 

POMPAE'DIUS  SILO.  [Silo.] 

POMPEIA.  1 .  The  daughter  of  Q.  FonpeioK, 
ronral  b.c  141  [Pompsk/h,  NOk  dj»  moM  C 
Sicinina.  (Cic  BnU.  76.) 

2.  The  dangliter  of  Q.  Poznpeiiu  Rtrfua,  ton  of 
{i-  .-.■r^iil  of  B.C.  88  [PoMrKifa,  No.  8],  and  of 
L<^:i-  .uu  the  daughter  of  the  dictator  Sulla.  She 
inarTi<>d  G»  OhmTt  tubteqaentlj  the  dictator,  in 
a  c.  67,  but  was  divorced  by  him  in  b.  c  6 1 ,  becnuse 
she  vu  saspected  of  intriguing  with  Clodius,  who 
•tadthU  j  intwidwerf  boaaelf  ttrte  Imt  hMband^s 
bf'0»e  while  she  wa.<  celebrating  the  mysteries  of 
thsBooaDea.  (Su«t. Cbes.  6 j  Flat.  On*. 5, 10 ; 
]N«0Ma.sDi:vlL4S.) 

3.  The  H\*~U'r  of  the  triumvir,  married  C.  Mcm- 
■ies,  who  oommandad  in  Sicily  onder  her  brotlier, 
■  &a  tl,  wad  tPMt  M  Ui  |netwr  Into  Spain, 
in  th*^  war  against  Scrtorius,  in  which  he  was 
hU^  B.C  75.  (Plat.  P<m^  11,^  31 ;  Cic 

Oroe.  t.28.) 
4  Il>ilmii  of  the  triumrir  bj  hia  third  wife 
Maria.    When  her  fiither,  in  B.C.  59,  married 
Jsl'a,  the  dau^'hter  of  Julius  Caesar,  she  was  pro- 
nitetl  tn  Servilius  Caepio,  to  whom  Jalia  had 
kten  alirady  betrothed.    She  did  not,  however, 
Caepio,  bat  Faustua  bulla,  the  son  of  the 
r,  to  wlma  abe  had  likewiaa  baas  pnvkwly 

Her  Iniisbanil  prrislied  m  the  African 
vm;  Blc  46,  and  she  and  her  children  fell  into 
Ihe 

in  nafrtY, 


(I'll 


]  \.  I'mnp.  47  ;  Dion  Cans, 


^  U  i  Aocu  IML  A/ric  Sha  aubaequently 
—riii  U  Oiiirflw  GfuMK  mti  bar  aea  by  this 
Mi^p^  Cb>  Cfama  Magnus,  entered  into  a  con- 
afriMk  Augitstns  (Dion  Cass.  It.  14 ; 
M.*0bM.i.9.)  Sha  waa  with  her  brother 
Sestaa  in  Sicfly  Ibr  aome  time,  and  abe  there 
■b4s  paesents  to  tba  young  Tiberius,  subsequently 
5*iyaMr,  when  hia  paienui  lied  for  refuge  to  the 
■MMi.  (Suet.  7¥&.  &)  As  her  brother  Sextus 
nniv«>d  her.  ^hc  must  hare  died  hdmUtC  85. 
(>^iH-c.  CiUuuL  ad  J'o/yf}.  34.) 

V  Daughter  of  Sex.  Pompeius  Magnaa,  tba  ion 
tf  th"  triumvir  and  of  Scribonia.  At  the  peace  of 
Miteuam  m  M.C.  i9  she  was  betrothed  to  iL 
Clsoaras  MawBi,  tba  aaa  of  OetsHa,  the  aiater 
'>ctamn,  bat  was  never  married  to  him.  She 
*aanpaoied  bar  fiubcr  in  his  flight  to  Asia,  B.a 
M  (AypbmAG     7»t  Mm  Cm  xMS.  88, 


^''^  II.)  She  is  not  mentioned  after  this  time, 
but  it  hss  been  conjectnied  by  commentators,  with 
msch  probability,  tbat  aba  nnqr  bava  married 
iiiut  Liba^  Md  had  by  him  a  son,  Scribonius 
Uw  iJnuas;  since  Tacitus  {Ann.  ii.  27)  calls 
■'■^■psbHitbe  triumrir,  the  proarus  of  Libo  Drusus ; 
^Honu,  the  wife  of  Augustus,  his  amita;  and 
MS  two  joong  Caesars  his  conimbrini.  The  descent 
*■  Ula  Drusus  would  then  be,  1.  On.  Pompeius, 
tae  triamrk,  -*  "  * 


ftom  Pora- 
of  Pompeina 
88.  (Ibdb 


X  Pompeia,  maUr.    4.  Libo  Dnisos. 

^  Of  uncertain  origin,  the  wife  of  P.  Vatinios, 
vhovu  tribua»  &e.69.  8ba      HiD  alfva  in 

(Cic  ad  Fam.  v.  II.) 
POUP£U  C£LUii'NA,  tba  motber-in-kw  i 
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of  the  yonniger  Pliny,  to  wbooi  ooe  of  hia  lattera  ia 
tM«aaaai.7J4a.l.4.) 

POMPEIA  MACRI'NA, 
peioa  Tbeophanea,  was  the 
Maaaf,  mm  tvaa  raBad  by 

Amiu  v'u  in.) 
POMPEIA  PAULI'NA.  [Paulina,  Na  3.] 
POMPEIA  GENS,  plebdan,  is  not  mentioned 
till  the  second  century  before  the  Christian  aera: 
the  first  member  of  it  who  obtained  the  consul- 
ship, Q.  Pompeius,in  u.  c.  l4l,  is  described  as  a 
man  of  a  humUe  and  obscure  origin  (Cic.  Verr, 
V.  70,  pro  Afurev.  7,  Brut.  'J5).  It  is  expressly 
stated  that  there  were  two  or  three  distinct  familiea 
of  the  Ponpoii  viw  At  npablie  (Veil.  Pat.  iL 
21);  and  we  can  trace  two,  one  of  which  was 
brought  into  celebrity  by  Q.  Pompeius,  the  consul 
of  B.  c  141,  and  the  other  ia  atiU  better  bnown  aa 
that  tn  which  the  triiirarir  belonged.  In  the  fir- 
mer iiunily  we  tiud  the  auraame  of  Jimfiu ;  in  the 
■mar,iiia  Mmor  of  na  WBKwn  mm  namgnanan 
by  the  personal  co^HMAaf  Sbtt&o,  and  the  tri- 
umvir himself  gunad  tet  «f  Ji^BM^  which  he 
bandad  davB  to  bia  dbBdns  aa  bandftvy  9st* 
name.  Beside  these  cognomens  we  have  on  coins 
Fonuhilmi  aa  a  snmame  of  a  Sax.  Pompeius,  who 
la  otherwise  unknown,  and  Pirn  as  a  snmame  of 
Sextus,  the  aon  of  (2n.  Pompeius  Magnus,  to  deaig- 
nate  him  as  the  avenger  of  his  fathrr  and  brother. 
(  Eckhel,  vol.  v.  p.  280,  &c.)  But  as  all  the  members 
of  these  teOiaa  are  vaoally  spoken  of  ndar  thair 
gentile  name,  and  not  under  their  cognomen*,  they 
are  given  below  under  PoMPSiua.  In  addition  to 
tbo  cagnaaaana  alnady  aantiaoed,  we  find  oMBy 
others,  borne  for  the  most  part  by  frei-dnim  or 
provincials,  who  had  received  the  Koniau  franchise 
fiMBtbePlmpeii:  of  thaaa  an  alpbabslical  Ifat  b 
given  belf>\v. 

POMPEIA'NUS^  son  of  Lucilla  and  Cbuidiaa 
PompeiMraa.  We  an  tald  by  Spanlaana  Aat  ha 

was  einj  loyed  by  Caracal!. i  in  the  conduct  of  the 
most  important  wars,  and  was  twice  raised  to  the 
oonsnlsbip,  b«t  bta  naoM  doea  not  anaar  m  tba 
Fasti.  I'he  same  anthority  adds  tbat  bo  was  put 
to  death  by  the  emperor,  but  in  such  a  manner 
that  he  appeared  to  have  perished  by  the  hands  of 
mbl)ers.  (Sportian.  Caraaill.  3.)  (  W.  R.] 

PUMPKIA'NHS,  TIU.  CLAUDIUS,  the 
son  of  a  Homan  knight  origiually  from  Antioch, 
rsea  to  tbo  bwhest  dignities  tmder  M.  Awdivi* 
He  wns  one  of  the  legate*  despatched  to  oppose 
the  barbarian  Kelts  Cram  heyond  the  Rhine,  when 
they  threatened  ta  bsfal  lata  Itity  [Fm«max]  : 
he  stands  in  tho  Fasti  as  consul  for  A.  D*  178,  was 
suffectus  probably  in  A.  o.  1 76>  and  neettad  in 
flMuriage  LoeiUa,  tba  daagbtar  af  tba  aMperor, 

before  the  reunl  ir  p'-rlod  of  motirning  for  lu  r  fir-.l 
husband  L.  Verus  had  expiied.  He  was  one  of  the 
trusty  coansettora  t»  ariaaa  charge  the  youtbfid 
Commodiia  was  consigned,  and  one  of  the  few  who 
escaped  the  cruel  persecution  of  tbat  brutal  savage, 
although  ha  opeuly  refused  to  eoontenanoe  his 
foUiaa*  at  tt  paadat  to  his  vices.  Dtiring  thia 
unhappy  period  he  passed  his  time  chiefly  in  the 
country,  excusing  hitnM-Ii'  irum  appearing  in  public 
on  account  of  age  and  weakaaaa  ai  aibt.  Pertinax, 
who  had  served  under  his  command,  treat*  li  him 
with  the  grcateat distinction,  and  Didius  Julianu6  is 
laid  la  baea  biiilad  bim  to  quit  his  retirement  al 
Tarraco,  and  to  ascend  the  tlimne.  Lampridius 

would  lead  us  to  suppose  tbat  ba  aeUtaUy  fitU  a 


L 
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yicUm  to  the  cruelties  of  Commodus,  but  more 
trustworthy  authoritiet  represeot  him  h«  having 
lived  on  to  the  rt*ipn  of  Severus.  (Dion  Cass. 
had.  3f  20,  Ixxiii.  3  ;  Herodian.  L  8.  §  6  ;  Ca- 

y'ltofin.  M.  Aur.QO;  Volcat.  GriBam.  Avid.  Can. 
I  ;  Lamprid.  Commod.)  [W.  R.] 

POMPEIA'NUS,  CLAU'DIUS  OUINTIA'- 
NU8,  •  young  leiator,  hntettd  «f  m»  daugitter 
of  Lucilla,  was  persuaded  by  his  mother- in- law  to 
•ttsmpt  the  life  of  Commodas,  with  whom  ha  lived 
on  taim  of  fciifllir  fatfBieyf  and  lMviB|f  fidled 
was  put  to  death.  (Dion  Cass.  lx»i.  4,  and  note  of 
Keimanu ;  Uarodiaa.  L  8  ;  '^"npt^i  Commod.  4  ; 
Aimn.  Mate.  zzlz.  4.)  [W.  R.] 

POMPEIU&  In  the  following  aeeoont  we  give 
first  the  family  of  Q.  Pompeius,  consul  b.  c.  141, 
and  next  that  of  the  triumvir.  The  lives  of  the 
^rarious  persons  mentioned  below  are  treated  at 
length  by  Dnimann  {flrin-hirhtc  liomgy  vol,  iv. 
p.  306,  &C.),  to  whom  we  refer  our  readers  once 
far  aU.  Tka  Stomma  on  1lia«|ipoiila  pge  is  taken 
from  Drumnnn.  and  is  in  some  parts  conjectural. 

1.  Lu  PoMFBiUSy  tiibnne  of  the  joldiars,  b.  c. 
171,  In  tfw  amy  of  tlia  aoaad  P. 


the  latter  was  carrying  on  war 
king  of  Macedonia  (Liv.  xiii.  66i 
9.  A.  FoMPanra,  It  «id  to  mm  hum  a 

player,  a  report  probably  invented  by  tlie  .iristo- 
cracy  for  the  piupooe  of  di^gnuiing  his  son,  a  nwta 
komo  (Plot  Riff.  9t  Imf$niU  Apopti,  n.  200). 

S.  Q.  PoMPBirs  A.  p.,  the  son  of  the  preceding 
[No.  2],  was  of  hmnble  origin  ;  bat  we  know 
nothing  of  his  eariy  career,  nor  of  the  means  by 
whMi  ka  ink  CMe  into  public  notioe.  Staeai 
fcowever,  Cicero  speaks  of  him  (Brut.  as  no 
aiean  orator,  distinction  in  oratory  may  have  paved 
the  way  for  him  ai  it  did  lar  aeniany  other  Rnoans 
to  the  higher  offices  of  the  state.  He  was  consul 
B.C.  141  with  Cn.  Servilius  C^mo,  and  gained 
Us  declion  in  oppoeitieii  to  Laafeii  Ij  wmmbig 
Seipio  that  be  did  not  intend  to  become  a  candi- 
date for  the  oBaoo^  and  than  entering  anon  a  vkor- 
oos  oanvaaiflABrbahad  4iw  tinown  tta  friann  of 

Laclius  off  their  guard.  Scipio  had  previously 
been  on  IcieiMUy  tennt  with  Pompeios,  but  now 
wnoMoad  dl  mbt&t  eomieelioii  with  hink  (Pint 
L  e. ;  Ci&  IioeL  21.)  Pompeitu  in  his  consolship 
waa  sent  into  Nearer  Spain  as  the  successor  of  Q. 
MeteUos  (VaL  Max.  iz.  3.  §  7 ),  oiid  not  of  Fabiua 
Mttrinia  Servilianus,  who  commaadad  fal  FttHier 
SftSm  (Appian,  Ilisjh  fIR).  Pompeius  was  unsuc- 
OmAiI  in  Spaui :  he  experienced  several  defeats 
from  the  enaaif,  and  in  vain  laid  lilgt  to  Nu- 
niantia.  Ilis  troops,  which  be  kept  encamped 
bel'ore  the  walls  of  this  town  daring  the  winter, 
perished  in  gnat  nmnboa  throogh  Aa  cold  and 
disease  ;  and,  accordingly,  fearing  that  the  aristo- 
ciacy  would  caU  him  to  aeeoont  <»  hi*  xetuxn  to 
Rana,  he  propoiad  to  fha  NmnnlfaaB  tanna  of 
peace.  He  rt  iiuired  from  them  publicly  an  un- 
eonditkmal  ■oncnder;  but  in  private  only  de- 
Iraai  tHieni  bostagcs,  the  captiTea  and 
and  also  thirty  talents.  The  Nnman- 
tinaa,  who  were  weary  of  the  war,  gladly  purchased 
peace  on  these  conditions,  and  immediately  paid 
part  of  die  money ;  hat  on  the  arrival  of  M.  Popil- 
iius  Laenns  in  Spain  shortly  afterwards  (».  r.  139), 
as  the  successor  of  Pompeius,  the  latter,  who  waii 
now  released  from  the  napontifaHi^  of  the  war, 
had  the  effrontery  to  di<iown  the  treaty,  although  it 
had  been  witnessed  by  the  officers  of  hia  own  anay. 
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Locnas  referred  the  matter  to  the  senate,  to  whick 
the  Numantine  legates  accordingly  MpalnkL  Pana* 
peius  persisted  in  the  same  lie  ;  the  smate  declared 
the  treaty  invalid ;  and  the  war  was  aococdingiy 
renewed.  Pompeioa  atoi^ed  aB  pwniahmeat  fcr 
this  conduct  in  relation  to  the  treaty:  he  \^-as 
howevffi,  accused  shaEthr  afterwards  of  eztortton  ia 
his  provineei  tal  was  ntamto  enough  to  obtoiB 

an  acquittal,  although  some  of  the  most  cmiimit 
men  at  Uorae,  auch  aa  Matallm  Macadoaicaa 
and  Lk  MatoUaa  Calm,  b— iHlawi  ogidMi  Imia. 

(Val.  Max.  vlii.  5.  §  1  ;  Cic  prv  FonL  7.)  His 
want  of  success  in  Spain  did  not  lose  him  the 
fisToor  of  the  peopla,  vr  lia  waa  alaetod  eenaor  in 
ac.  131  with  Q.  Ifel^na  Maoedonicaa,  the  first 
time  that  both  censors  werp  chosen  from  the  plebs. 
(Appian,  Hitp.  7t> — 7^  ;  Liv.  EpU.  64,  59  ;  Uros> 
V.  4  ;  (}ie.  ifeQf.  iiL  30,  </ei^  ii.  17.) 

4.  PoMTEiC!,  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  oppo- 
nenu  of  Tib.  (iracchus  in  &  c.  133:  ha  atated 
that,  aa  he  livad  Bear  Onodraa,  he  kaaar  dtot 
Eudemus  of  Perpamum  had  given  a  diadem  out  of 
the  royal  treasures  and  a  poipla  lobe  to  Gxaodiaai 
andhaaba  w— Iwd  to aa—n  Aa  laMer  aa  aeaa 

as  his  year  tit  tlMriaai  tlflmn-  had  expired.  ( P!uL 
TUk  Gneek  IA%  Osott  t. 8.)  Drumann  makea 
thii  Ponipaiaa  na  aon  af  If o.  8y  and  fflBawin  ti^ 

bune  of  the  plebs  for  B.C.  132  ;  bat  although  nei- 
ther  of  these  sappositiotta  b  imposaible,  there  is 
■tiQ  BO  aathority  for  them.  It  b  not  impossible 
that  this  Pompeius  is  the  same  as  the  preceding ; 
and  as  the  Utter  very  likely  possessed  public  land, 
he  wotdd  be  ready  enough  to  oppoia  Graochu^ 
although  he  had  previooefy  balan^  to  ^  papakv 
jxu"ty.  We  have  likewise  seen  from  his  conduct 
in  the  Numantine  war  that  he  had  no  great  regard 
for  truth. 

.5.  PoMPRiA,  daughter  of  Na      mniad  CL 
Sidiuus.   [PoMPSU,  No.  1.] 
C  Q.  PiifUi  Q.  r.  BM/mm,  alte  aia  av 

grandson  of  No.  3,  was  a  zealous  supporter  of  the 
aristoaatical  par^.  Ia  hit  thbunate  of  the  pM% 
B.a  IM,  ho  wai^ht  Ibrward  a  Ml,  in  conjunctfoi 
with  his  colleague  L.  Cato,  for  the  recal  of  Me- 
tellus  Maoedonicus  from  banishment  (Uroa.  t.  17.) 
Ha  waa  pnalor  &o.  91  (da.  de  Oral  L  S7),  and 
oonsol,  &  c.  88,  with  L.  Sulla.  In  the  latter  year  tha 
civil  war  broke  out  between  Marias  and  Salla  r^ 
specting  the  command  of  the  Mithiidatic  war. 
The  history  of  these  events  is  related  ia  lha  lifc  af 
Marii'.s  [p.  957]  ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
mention  here  that  the  tribune  P.  Sulpicius  Kufu% 
who  waaiha  great  agent  of  Marias,  hud  pronoasly 
been  the  panonal  friend  of  Pompeius ;  but  such 
was  tha  amparation  of  political  feeling,  that  Solpi* 
M  hdl  Moawaa  to  ttnaagaiaal  hb  f«Mfri«Bd, 
in  order  to  carry  his  measure  for  incorporating  the 
new  cttiaens  among  the  old  tribea.  la  the  hou 
wUih  aiMnd«  the  young  ton  af  Ptoapaiaa  waa 
murdered.  Pompeius  liiniwdf  was  deprived  of  his 
consulship  and  iled  to  Nolo,  where  SuUa  had  a 
poweifiBl  anny.  At  lha  haad  af  ^Mae  troepe  iha 
two  consols  speedily  tetamed  to  Rome,  and  pro- 
scribed Marina  and  his  leading  partixans.  Sulla 
then  set  out  fiir  tha  East  to  coodnct  the  war  against 
Mithridataa,  haanog  Italy  fai  ehnga  af  Pompeius. 
To  the  latter  was  assigned  the  nrmy  of  Cn.  Pom- 
peius Strabo,  who  wan  still  engaged  iu  carrying  on 
war  agunst  the  Marsi ;  but  SHwa^  vha  wia  Vi> 
willing'  to  be  deprived  of  the  command,  camrf 
Pompeius  Bafoi  to  be  mordered  by  the  loJditli 
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shortly  after  his  arrival  in  the  camp,  having  pre- 
vioasly  received  him  witlMNit  opposition.  [See 
below.  No,  21.]  Cicero  mentions  Pompeiiis  Rufus 
among  the  ontors  whom  he  had  heard  in  hijt  youth : 
hi*  Miliam  mn  written  oreometed  by  L.  Adiua. 
( Appian,  B.  C.  I  55—57,  63 ;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  20  ; 
LiT.  EpiL  77  ;  Plot.  8  ;  Cic.  LaeL  1.  />n> 
CfcMrf.  6,  Bnd.  66,  89.) 

7«  A  PoMf'Kirs,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  B.C.  102, 
aaj  pvittpa  hare  been  a  joongtf  aon  of  Ko,  4. 
(Pint  Mar,  17.) 

8.  Q.  PoMPKios  Rorus,  son  of  No.  6,  married 
Sulla^s  daughter,  and  was  moidered  by  the  party 
of  Sulpicius  and  Mariiu  in  the  forum  in  b.  c.  88 
( Appian,     G  i  M  {  Flak  SmlL  8). 

f>.  Q.  PoMPKUS  Ri'pus,  son  of  No.  8,  and  grand- 
son of  the  dictator  Sulla,  first  appears  in  public  in 
B.  c  54  as  the  accuser  of  M.  Mesaalla,  because  he 
had  gained  his  election  to  the  consuUhip  by  bribery. 
[Mna&AiXA,  Mo.  7.]  He  wm  tribune  of  the  plebs 
■le.  AS,  nd  neC      6t,  n  Dmq  CnMins  states 

(xL  45).  In  his  tribiineship  he  distinguished  him- 
self as  the  great  partisan  of  the  triamvir  Pom- 
pey.  TIm  wlar  longed  fat  tiM  dielHlonMii,  and 
therefore  secretly  fomented  the  diBturliances  at 
Rome,  in  hopes  that  all  parties  tired  of  anarchy 
woold  willingly  throw  tMaudTM  into  hit  anniL 
Rnfoa  Mii>portiBd  his  views,  and  to  increase  the 
confusion  would  not  allow  any  of  the  elections  to 
be  held.  There  seemed  an  end  of  all  government. 
Hw  MMte  apimliended  Rnfus  and  cast  him  into 
prison,  notwith^tandint;  his  sacred  character  as 
tribune ;  but  this  act  of  violence  only  strengthened 
hia  power  and  influence.  Ho  HtmHtd  by  thnw- 
inp  into  prison  one  of  the  mofit  active  supporters  of 
the  senatorial  party,  the  aedile  Favonina.  The 
nrardor  ofCIMraa  Dj  Bfiloon  die  90th  of  Janvury 

still  further  favoured  the  views  of  the  triumvir  ; 
ilufua  and  lus  ooUeague  Munaiius  Plancua  added 
fbal  to  the  fire,  and  omitted  no  meana  for  fawne 

ing  the  wrath  of  the  people.  Pompey  was  ap- 
pointed sole  consul ;  the  kws  which  he  proposed 
wen  supported  by  Rufiia  and  bis  party,  and  Milo 
was  condemned.  But  he  had  no  sooner  laid  down 
his  office  of  tribune,  on  the  1  Uth  of  December  in 
this  year,  than  he  was  accused  by  one  of  his  late 
colleagues^  M.  Caelius,  of  violating  tba  Wy  Uw 
A"  IV,  which  he  had  taken  so  nctive  n  part  in 
pasftiiig.  He  was  condemned,  and  lived  in  exile  at 
Banli  in  Campania.  Here  he  was  in  gr^t  pecu- 
niary difficulties,  till  M.  Caelius,  who  had  accused 
him,  generouslv  compelled  his  mother  Cornelia  to 
auiwmdof  to  bna  bia  paternal  ^perty.  The  last 
time  that  Rtifiis  is  mentioned  is  in  B.c  51,  when 
his  memies  spread  the  ialse  report  thai  he  had 
mvrderid  €kmo  on  bb  Joomey  to  QHda.  (Cic. 
ad  Q.  Fr.  iii.  2.  §  3,  a-i  Att.  iv.  16.  §  8  ;  Dion 
Cass.  xl.  45,  49, 56  ;  Aacon.  m  CSs.  Afabo.  paiaini ; 
Caelios,  «f  Ite  ^  1.  §  4 ;  VaL  Mtt  Ir.  3. 

V) 

10.  PoMFsu,  daa^itcr  of  NobS.  [Pompbu, 

No.  2.] 

1 1.  Q.  PuMPsros  BiTHYNicua*  pwbablynaaf 

No.  7.    [BirnvNTcus,  No.  1.] 

12.  A.  POMPKIUS  BlTUVMCUii,  SOU  of  No.  11. 

[BrrBTNiooa,  No.  8.] 

13.  Q.  PoMPBTUs  Rrpus,  praetor  b.c.  6.3.  His 
cognomen  shows  that  he  belonged  to  the  preceding 
fiimily,  but  bit  donont  b  qnito  aneortnin.  In  bk 
prnetonhip  be  was  sent  to  Capua,  where  ho  re- 
mained port  of  the  fbUowioi;  year,  because  it 
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feared  tliat  the  slaves  in 
Apulia  might  rise  in  support  of  Catiline.  In  B.C. 
(J  I  he  obtained  the  province  of  .Africa,  with  the  title 
of  proconsul,  which  he  govenied  with  great  m- 
tegmy,  according  to  Cicero.  He  did  not,  bowwwr, 
succeed  in  obtaining  the  consulship,  althoogh  be  waa 
alive  some  years  afterwards,  for  we  find  bia  bear* 
ing  wtaMn  in  aciM  in  bihalf  oTlL  QMltaa,  «bo 
had  been  with  Um  b  AMob  (fldL  CUL  »| 
CiG.iir«aM^8a) 

ll.  Cm.  Powpsnm,  only  known  flmn  Ao  FlartE 
Cnpitoliiii,  as  the  grandfather  of  No.  21. 

15.  Skx.  PoMPKius,  son  of  the  preceding,  mai^ 
ried  Lucilia,  a  sister  of  the  poet  C.  Ladlioa,  who 
was  thereteo  the  grandmother,  and  not  the  mother 
of  the  triumvir,  as  is  stated  by  VelleiBO  Balaiaabm 
(iL  29).  and  many  modern  writers. 

IG.  Sb.x.  PoMPBtoa  Sax.  r.  Cn.  n.,  waa  fBbm 
son  of  No.  IS,  and  we  may  conclude  from  his  pra*^ 
nomen  that  he  waa  the  elder  of  his  two  sons.  He 
never  obtained  aajflf  tbobf^ber  ottesiof  tlwalali^ 
but  acquired  great  reputation  as  a  man  of  learning, 
and  is  praised  by  Cicero  for  his  aocunUe  knowledge  of 
jurisprudence,  geometry,  nad  Ao  Mote  phUosophr. 
He  was  rrrsent  on  one  occasion  in  the  camp  of  bis 
brother  btrabo  during  the  Social  war,  &c.  8d,  bat 
Ail  iotbo only tfaMtnwUeh  Utnna  oaonBi  in 
public  affairs.  (Cic.  Drui.  47,  PhSiff,  idL  11,  ih 
OraL  1 15,  ill  21,  Z>e       L  6.) 

17.  Skx.  PoMPXivs,  ioo  of  No.1(S,onljlaMf«a 
as  the  father  of  Na  19. 

18.  Q.  PoMPKics  Skx.  p.,  probably  yonrii7*T 
son  of  No.  16,  is  recommended  by  Cicero  m  a 
letter,  of  whkll  we  do  not  know  the  date,  to  n:  e 
Curius,  pnwoniBl  of  aoam  pwriaeo  (Ck.  mi  Fmm, 
ziii.4d). 

19.  BBS.  PbMmius  Sbx.  p.,  son  of  No.  17« 

was  consul  a  c.  35,  with  L.  Comificius,  in  wfaicb 
year  bez.  Pompeins,  the  son  of  the  triumTir,  wm 
kOledfaAdB.  (DionCaii.sHs.]«,8S.) 

20.  Sax.  PoMPKifs  Skx.  f.  snn  of  No.  19,  wns 
consul  A.  n.  14|  with  Sex.  Appuleius^  in  which 
year  Ao  oMpMor  Ai|gBitaa  dbd.  Than  eanoab 

were  the  first  to  render  homage  to  Tiberius  (Dion 
Cass.  Iri.  29  ;  Tac.  Am.  i.  7  ;  SueU  Aw^  100  ; 
VeU.  PaL  iL  123).  Sex  Pompeiui  ieen»  to  bare 
been  a  patron  of  literature.  Ovid  addressed  him 
sj'veml  letters  during  his  exile  («p  Font.  iv.  1.  4, 
5,  15)  ;  and  it  was  probably  this  same  Sex.  Pom- 
peius,  whom  the  writer  Valerittt  Maximus  accom- 
panied to  Asia,  and  of  whom  he  speaks  as  his  Alei^ 
ander.  (VaL  Max.  ii.  6.  §  8,  iv.  7.  extent.  §  2.) 

91.  Cml  PoMpnius  Sbx.  p.  Cn.  n.  Strabo, 
younger  son  of  Nn.  15,  and  father  of  the  triumvir. 
His  anmame  Strabo,  which  aignifiea  one  who 
squinta,  and  wUdi  oesan  in  teoainl  oAer  Piaaaa 
pentos,  is  said  to  have  been  first  given  to  his  cn  l;, 
Menogenes,  and  then  to  have  been  ^plied  to 
Pompein  biniad^  fion  bis  IBcaneio  to  bii  thno 
(Piin.  //.  iV.  vii.  10,  s.  12  ;  VaL  Max.  ix- 14.  §  2). 
Whether  this  be  true  or  £slse,  Ponpeiua  at  dl 
events  adopted  the  name ;  and  it  appeara  on  his 
oofaMS  ud  in  the  Fasti.  AU  tbo  ancient  writers 
agree  in  giving  this  Pompeius  a  thoroughly  bid 
character.  His  name  is  tirst  mentioned  in  coo- 
Metfan  with  a  discreditable  matter.  He  had  be« 
quaestor  in  Sardinia  in  B.  c.  103,  under  the  pro- 
praetor T.  Albucius,  against  whom  be  collected 
materials  for  an  aocummn,  aKhoagb  Iho 
regarded  the  relation  between  praetor  and 
aa  a  sacred  one,  like  that  between  &tbar 
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■BO.  For  that  reason  he  was  not  allowed  to  con- 
4mI  ikt  aeraaatton,  which  was  auigned  to  C. 
Carsnr  instead  (Cic.  Dir.  in  Ciucil.  19).  He  was 
probably  praetor  iu  &  c  94,  aad  obtained  in  the 
Mfewfatg  year  the  gorendMUtef  Sidy  (Cie.  Verr. 
UL  l%r.  66).  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Social 
«r  Maak  wai,  in  b.  a  90,  Pompaiaa  aarred  aa 
laiBto  andBT  tiM  eooaal  P.  Ratfliaa  Lopna  Fooi' 
pnas  was  at  first  defeated,  and  obliged  to  take 
Xttfin^a  at  llnnum,  where  he  waa  beai^pd  by 
Afiiuiliia,  ona  of  tha  Italian  genanib  Bm  ifilMB 
Solpidns  came  to  hia  aaristance,  Afranioa  waa  at> 
tacked  at  once  by  the  two  Roman  armiei,  and  lost 
kia  life  in  the  battk :  hia  troopa  fled  in  oonfbsion 
to  Aaedm*  To  thia  taw&  PaaqMina  ptooeeded  to 
lay  ajeg«  ;  and  as  he  eeems  to  have  been  regarded 
aa  a  general  of  no  mean  abilitiea,  he  was  electod  to 
tha  tmmiMft  &  &  80»  vlth  L.  Porciut  C'ato. 

Soon  after  entering  npon  his  consulship,  he  dc- 
lieafced  the  Italians  on  the  eaat  coast,  who,  ignorant 
tha  the  Stooaeana  had  nade  tanna  with  the  Ro- 
MH^  W9n  marching  to  their  assistmce.  He  fol- 
hnmi  «p  this  victory  by  others,  and  defeated,  in 
aaeeaMieo,  tha  Mani,  ]bKndfaii,aiid  VaalbL  Ha 
at  length  t^nk  A«w:iilnm,  and  subdued  the  Picen- 
tinea,  and  retumad  to  Koma  at  the  and  of  tha 
year,  wMeh  ha  lalMii  III  trinnpii  an  tha  97tfi  of 
December.  Bdhw  fet  tuli  down  his  cont.utship, 
be  probably  brai^t  forward  the  law  (/at  /'om- 
ftiay,  which  gvn  to  all  tha  towna  of  the  Tianspa- 
4ani  the  Jos  Ladi  «r  Latinitaa. 

In  the  following  year,  n.  r.  ??8,  occurred  the  dread- 
fal  straggle  between  M;inus  and  Sulla  for  the  com- 
mand 1^  the  Mithridatic  war,  which  ended  in  the 
proacription  of  Marius,  and  his  flight  from  Italy. 
Sttabo  had  returned  to  his  annv,  and  was  engaged  in 
tmAmn  Italy  in  eompleUng  tta  aabjagation  of  tha 
Italians,  when  he  learnt  that  the  senate  had  deprived 
kiaa  «f  lha  eoamaiid,  and  had  asaigned  ilia  anny  to 
Ika  aaual  Qi  FMBpriu  RdiHb  t»  wliwillM  ana  «f 
Italy  was  entrut^tod,  whila  lAl4pUcague  Sulla  was 
*°ini***  ^  the  Mithridatie  war.  Bat  Sttabo^  who 
wm  iiiiiaaliily  ted  of  power,  wai  tailjgnit  t 
this  deciaian.  He  however  concealed  kfai  vesent- 
roent  and  handed  over  the  army  to  Rofoa ;  but  at 
the  same  time  he  secretly  instigated  the  aoMiers  to 
■aider  their  new  commander,  which  they  accord- 
ingly did  shortly  afterwards.  He  affected  great 
horror  of  the  crime,  but  took  no  steps  to  bring  the 
perpetrators  to  justice  ;  and  SoUa,  who  was  on  the 
point  of  starting  for  tha  MiM,  wm  ab^gad  tp  ovar- 
ktok  the  murder. 

NaoBl  year,  b.c  87,  the  Marian  party  obtained 
the  upper  hand.  L.  Cinna,  who  had  been  driven 
out  of  the  city  br  his  ooUaa^  Cn.  Octaviua,  had 
■aPacted  a  faiBiilalila  amy,  and  bdng  jrfaed  by 
^r.irius,  advanced  against  Rome.  The  aristocracy 
Mimmnif^  Pompeiaa  btiabo  to  their  aid}  but  as 

]i9  COflniMM^Kttd  fl^^RfaHlt  dbflftp  ^RTMibf  fl&d  lUkA  ^090 

nlused  a  second  consulship  this  year,  he  was  un- 
wiiliqg  to  espouae  their  side.  Still,  not  being  pre- 
pared to  join  the  other  party,  he  advanced  by  slow 
maivhea  to  the  relief  of  the  city,  and,  contrary  to 
his  wishes,  was  obliged  to  fight  near  the  Colline 
Gate  arith  (Snna  and  Sertoriua.  The  battle  waa 
aat  daaiBTa,  bat  Sttabo  waa  vnabla  to  pky  any 
longer  a  neutral  part.  Cinna  attempted  to  remove 
huD  by  assassination,  but  he  was  saved  by  the 
iaoq^y  wad  pjadanaa  af  hia  aoo,  wha  also  quelled 
a  daaflanas  mutiny  among  the  soldiers  Shortly 
a&artMia  areata,  and  in  the  coucae  of  tha  same 


year,  &  c.  B7,  Straho  was  killed  by  lightning.  Hia 
avarice  and  cruelty  had  made  him  aalad  by  tilia 
soldiers  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  tore  his  corpse 
from  (ha  bier  and  dnuged  it  through  tha  streets. 
Omn  deaeribaa  UbIm.  47)  m  "INwtliy  of 
hatred  on  account  of  his  cruelty,  avarice,  and  per- 
fidy.** Ue  posaasied  soma  rapotation  aa  an  orator, 
•M  atin  nflnaaagaBflnL  ^a  left  Mdnd  bim 
a  considerable  property,  especially  in  Picenum  ; 
and  hia  mdtHj  to  protect  ius  estates  probably  led 
Mm  to  aiaka  uat  neighbourhood  one  of  the  princi- 
pal seats  of  the  war  against  the  Italians  (Appian, 
B.  a  i.  40,  47,  52,  CG— fJR,  80  ;  Liv.  EpiL  74  — 
79  ;  VelL  Pat.  ii.  20,  21  ;  Flor.  iiL  18  ;  Oros.  v. 
IB  ;  Plut.  Pomp.  1,  3  ;  Cic  Pkilipp.  ziL  11.) 

22.  Cn.  P«>:\rPKiir8  Magnus,  the  son  of  No.  21, 
and  afterwards  the  triumvir,  was  bom  on  the  ^Uth 
of  Ssfilambi  r,  b.  c.  1 OG,  in  tha  oonsnlship  af  AtiKaa 
S  rnimis  and  Serviliua  Caepio.  He  was  con- 
sequeutly  a  few  months  younger  than  Cicero,  who 
waa  bora  on  tha  8d  of  Jaaoary  in  this  year,  and 
six  years  older  than  Caesar.  He  hnd  scarcely  left 
school  before  ha  waa  summoned  to  serve  under  hia 
irtber  in  iIm  Seekd  ww.  Ha  tegbt  vnder  bim  in 
B.  c.  89  against  the  Italians,  when  lio  was  (»iily 
aeventeea  yean  of  and  continued  with  him 
tifl  Ua  deMlitwayamaftvwMdB.  HowMpie- 
sent  at  the  battle  of  the  Colline  Gate,  in  &  c  87* 
and,  as  has  been  already  related,  he  saved  the  life  of 
his  £sther,  and  quelled  an  insurrection  of  the  sol- 
diers by  his  courage  and  activity.  The  deatll  ef 
his  father  soon  after  this  ovcnt  left  Pompt^y  his  own 
master  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  The  oristocraticai 
party  were  no  longer  able  to  oflfer  any  opposition  ta 
Marius  and  Cinna,  who  accordingly  entered  Korao 
shortly  afterwards,  and  took  a  bloody  revenge  on 
their  opponenl^  Foa^ay^  beaao  waa  plundered ; 
and  he  did  not  venture  to  appear  in  public  till 
after  the  death  of  llariaa  in  the  following  year, 

a  M.  Hia  enemiai,  bewaver,  immediately  a^ 
cused  him  of  having  shared  with  his  father  in  the 
plunder  of  Aaculum.  Not  trusting  either  to  tha 
juadea  ef  bii  mam,  etto  tbe  eloquenee  of  bb  advo> 
cates,  L.  Marciud  Philippus  and  Q.  Hortensius,  he 
agreed  to  marry  the  daughter  of  the  ncaetor  Antia- 
tins,  who  pcwddad  at  tbo  trial,  and  waa  in  oon- 
scquenoe  acquitted. 

In  B.  c.  84,  the  Marian  party  nuule  great 
preparations  to  oppose  SuUa,  who  had  now 
finished  the  Mithridatic  war,  mid  waa  an  his  way 
to  Italy.  Pompey,  though  so  young,  wns  fired 
with  tlie  ambition  of  distinguishing  himseit  above 
all  tha  athw  laatei  of  tba  aristocracy  ;  and  while 
the  rest  were  content  to  wait  quicUy  for  Sulla's 
arrival  in  Ita^  to  deliver  them  fhun  their  enemies, 
Pompey  laaalved  to  ihna  %rftb  SaOa  the  glory  ei 
cnishing  the  .Marian  party.  He  accordingly  fled  from 
the  camp  of  Cinna  ahorly  before  the  latter  was  mur> 
dated,  and  baatened  to  Pieeonn,  wbera  bo  pr^ 
ceeded  tn  Kn  y  trnf)ps  without  holding  any  public 
office,  and  without  any  anthority  from  the  senate 
or  people.  The  {nfiaeneo  whidi  be  pomwaed  by 
his  huge  estates  in  Picenum,  and  by  his  personal 
popuhirity,  enabled  him  to  raise  an  army  of  three 
l^ions  by  the  beginning  of  the  following  year, 
B.Ci83.  Ho  aamed  the  connaad  at  Auximum,  a 
town  in  the  north  of  Picenum,  not  far  from  An- 
cona  ;  and  while  tbe  rest  of  the  aristocracy  hastened 
to  join  Salla,  wba  bad  landed  at  Brundisium, 
Pompey  was  anxious  to  distinguish  himself  by 
some  hriUiaot  aaocess  over  the  enemy.   The  £uilta 
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opportunity  ;  he  was  Rarrounded  by  three  aimies, 
comnuuided  retpectiTely  by  M.  Bnitui,  C.  Cadios 
Caldui  and  C  Carrinaa,  whiMe  great  object  aeema 
to  knt  baen  to  prerent  his  eaeape  to  Sidla.  Pom- 
pvr  now  displayed  for  the  first  time  the  great 
aimttty  abilities  for  which  he  became  afterwards 
00  eonapicuouB  ;  he  concentrated  oil Uo  fnoes  in  one 
spot,  and  then  fell  upon  M.  Bnitns  at  a  time  when 
he  could  receive  no  assistance  from  the  other  ge- 
iMColi»  ni  oompktely  defeated  Whl  ffwupuj  also 
diidngnfajhod  hlmielf  by  his  personal  bravery  in 
thia  onfMnMnt*  dMXgiiig  at  the  bead  of  his  car 
nifay,  wd  olrfMBir  •  OBltb  ^momioii  frfth 
his  own  hand.  The  Marian  generals,  after  the 
Umo  of  thia  bottle,  q^aaneUed  among  themselTes,  and 
ttflkdnw  fton  wo  oowUfj*  Pompeyf  wko  kod 
no  longer  an  enemy  to  oppose  btm,  set  out  to  join 
8alla,  and  waa  hailed  as  a  deliyerer  by  the  towns 
of  Picenom,  who  hod  now  no  other  olteraatiTe  but 
oohmiarinn  Ho  wm  proacribed  by  the  aenate, 
bat  his  troops  proved  faithful  to  him,  and  he 

Joined  Sulla  in  safety,  having  already  gained  for 
limself  a  brilliant  reputation.  He  was  received 
by  SuUa  with  still  greater  distinction  than  he  had 
anticipated ;  for  when  he  leapt  down  from  his 
bono,  and  adiilod  Solo  by  the  title  of  Imperator, 
the  latter  returned  the  compliment  by  addressing 
him  by  the  same  title.  Pompey  waa  only  twentv- 
thfMk  and  bad  not  bcM  any  publie  oMao  wboa  m 

awdfod  tbb  nnprccedcnted  mark  of  honour. 

Next  yoar,  &  c.  82,  the  war  was  prosecuted  with 
Tigonr  againot  tbo  lAltiaB  party.  Pompey  took  a 
prominent  part  in  it  as  one  of  Sulla's  legates,  and 
by  his  success  gained  still  further  distinction.  The 
younger  Marios,  who  was  now  consul,  was  block- 
adad  in  Piawiuitu,  and  hit  colleogne,  Carbo,  was 
making  every  effort  to  relieve  him.  Sulla  himself 
fought  an  indecisive  battle  against  Carbo ;  but  his 
laprtia,  Maicina  and  CMana,  were  deftaled  hf 
Pompey.  Carbo  then  rptrpatod  to  Ariminnm,  and 
sent  Maicioa  to  the  relief  of  Proeneate ;  but  Pom- 
pey delMrted  tiio  ktlar  i^aia  in  tfia  Apenninea, 
and  compelled  him  to  retire.  Despairing  of  suc- 
cess, Carbo  then  abandoned  Marina  to  hisfiste,and 
ooK  mi  lar  nsnsm*  rnaneaio  aaoniy  anorwarao 
kurrcndered.  Sulla  thus  became  the  master  of 
Italy,  and  was  proclaimed  dictator,  fie  then  pro- 
ceeded to  nward  his  partizans,  and  to  take  Ten- 
naaaa  on  bis  enemies  ;  and  in  order  to  connect 
Pompey  more  closely  with  himaeli^  he  compelled 
him  to  marry  his  step-daughter  Aemilia,  the 
danghter  of  his  wife  Caecilia  Sletella,  by  her  for- 
mer husband  Armilius  Scaurus.  To  effect  this 
nurriage  two  divorces  bad  to  take  place :  Pompev 
was  oU^ged  to  pot  away  hia  wife  Antistia,  tboagh 
her  fitther  had  been  murdered  by  Mnrins  n:^  r\ 
r*«*«inn  of  Snila,  simplv  on  aoooimt  of  his  connec- 
tion widi  Ponpey ;  and  Aemflla  vaa  aUlgad  to 

leave  her  husl>and  M'.  Olabrio,  although  she  was 
pregnant  at  the  time.  Aemilia  died  ahortJj  afier- 
mida  in  ehild-birth. 

Bat  although  the  war  in  Italy  waa  brooght  to  a 
doae,  the  Marian  party  still  held  oat  in  other 
parts  of  Europe ;  and  Pompey,  who  was  now  re- 
9Mdad  aa  ooa  of  tho  princi{nl  leaders  of  the  aristo- 
cracy, was  sent  against  them  by  Sulla.  He  first 
proceeded  to  Sicily,  to  which  isUnd  Carbo  had 
aroBsed  over  ftma  Africa,  but  here  met  with  no 
opposition  ;  as  soon  as  lu*  landed,  Carbo  fled  from 
the  island,  intending  to  take  refuge  in  ^pt,  but 


bo  vaa  aifatd  and  baoai^ht  in  di^H  ts  ffawipssyy 

at  Lilybaeum,  who  put  him  to  death,  and  arat 
his  hcAd  to  Sulla.    He  likewise  executed  aeTersl 
othen      the  Mariatt  futy  ;  bat  he  can  scarcely 
be  reproadied  with  cnM^  for  so  doing,  as  he  had 
no  other  altemntivp.  even  if  he  had  wished  to 
save  them  ;  and  he  treated  the  cities  which  had 
espoused  the  popular  aide  with  grBatar  lanianqf 
than  might  have  been  expected.    Next  year,  R.  c. 
81,  Pompey  left  Sicily,  and  passed  over  to  Africa, 
in  order  to  oppooe  CSn.  Domitiiui  AhonolnImB,  lb* 
son-in-law  d  Cinna,  who,  with  the  assistance  of 
Hiarbaa,  had  ooUocted  a  formidable  army.  Bat 
ma  swwy,  wisny  oenaama  ec  ivombbhbbb,  wovo 
no  match  for  the  veterans  who  had  conquered  the 
wdl-diiciplinod  Itelian  alliea.    Still  thoj  fMwht 
aMt  gnat  bcatavy,  and  aot  af  9MM  anly  8Mt 
are  said  to  have  survived  the  decisive  battle. 
Their  camp  was  taken,  and  Domitiua  fielL    In  a 
few  mmiths  Pompey  reduced  the  whole  of  Nu> 
midia ;  Hiarbas  waa  iBkan  priaooer  and  pot  to 
death,  and  his  throne  was  given  to  HiempeaL 
But  it  was  not  only  his  military  achievements  that 
gained  Irini  gnaft  renown  at  Rome ;  unlike  other 
Roman  goremora,  he  abstained  from  plundering 
the  proTinoe,  which  seemed  the  moce  eartraordinaiy, 
iinco  tho  diitaibod  alata  af  Aa  umOif  dMad 
him  particular  facilities  for  doing  so.    Intent  upon 
triumphing,  he  collected  a  great  number  of  ekphanta 
and  Xona  bi  17 antfia,  and  ratamod  to  Boaia^  in  tba 

same  yeAr,  covered  with  glorj'.  As  he  appro ncbad 
Rome,  numben  flocked  out  of  tho  dtj  to  aaaet 
him ;  and  tfw  dfctalor  hinael^  iHm  JbnMd  am  of 
the  crowd,  greeted  him  with  tho  aomame  of 
MAONt^a,  which  he  bore  ever  afterwards,  and 
handed  diown  to  his  children.*  But  Pompey  did 
not  find  H  aaay  to  obtain  hia  wiahed-fo  trinMpk 
Hitherto  no  one  but  a  dictator,  consul,  or  praetor, 
had  enjoyed  this  distinction,  and  it  seemed  a 
■anativna  thing  for  a  simpla  aqaaa,  wk^  bad  nat 
yet  obtained  a  place  in  the  senate,  to  covet  thia 
honour.  SuUa  at  first  triad  to  disaoado  Pompaf 
fttn  piaaiing  liia  iwjaeat  {  and  aa  ba  waaH  nrt 
relinquish  his  design,  the  matter  was  referred  to 
iho  senate,  and  there  SuUa  poaitifelj  oppooed  it. 
Piflopojr  araa  nat,  bowovai>,  to  bo  aoiiad,  and  ot- 
tered a  threat  about  the  rising  and  the  settini* 
sun ;  whereupon  Sulla,  indigrmnt  at  his  impudence, 
shouted  out  contemptuously,  Let  him  triumph 
then !  **  It  is  true  that  Sulla*!  dominion  waa  Ma 
firmly  established  to  be  overthrowTi  by  Pompey ; 
but  he  probably  could  not  iiave  put  him  down 
without  a  struggle,  and  tboaflM  tboaght  it  better 
to  let  him  have  his  own  way.  Pompey  thereforw 
entered  Rome  in  triumph  as  a  simnlo  eqoeo  in  the 
month  of  Seplemhar  &c.  81,  and  bdbaa  bo  bod 
completed  his  twenty-fifth  year.  Pompey *s  con- 
duct in  insisting  upon  a  triumph  on  thiis  occasion 
Imm  boon  TopaBoontM  by  many  nodatn  writflfB  to 
vain  and  childish  :  hut  it  should  be  recollected 
that  it  was  a  vanity  which  all  distinguished 
Ramaaa  shared,  and  that  to  entar  Rome  dmwn  ia 


*  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  surname 
waa  ^van  ta  Pampey  on  this  occasion,  thoash 

many  writers  assign  it  to  a  different  time.  The 
question  is  discussed  at  length  by  Drumann,  vol.  iv. 

385.  Pompey  did  not  use  it  himialf  tiD  bl 
wns  appointed  to  the  command  of  tto  Wt^Wpft^ 
bertorius  (FluU  I^(mp,  13). 
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ihr  friumphal  car  wa»  regarded  as  one  of  the 
•obIe«t  objects  of  ambition. 

Having  thus  Ruccpeded  in  carrying  his  point 
agauRst  tb«  dictator  Pompey  again  exbilntcd  hi« 
power  in  pronotng  in  n.o.  79  die  elettioa  •(  M. 
Aemiiius  Lepidus  to  the  consulship,  in  opposition 
to  die  wiihea  of  Sulla.   Through  Pomjiej'a  iu- 
Lepito      act  only  elertea,  bit  ehtrfned 
number  of  votes  than   his  colleague 
Q,  GtalnhM,  who  was  Mipported  hj  SaUa.  The 
letter  kttd  now  ratmd  ntMn  pnboe  efBritey  and 
would  not  relinquish  his  Epicurean  enjoyments  for 
the  purpose  of  defeating  Pnmpey^s  plans,  but  con> 
tented  himself  with  warning  the  latter,  as  he  met 
Ub  letnmiag  firom  theeanimfai  triumph,  ^  Young 
man,  it  is  time  for  you  not  to  slumlHT,  for  you 
have  strengthened  your  rival  against  yourself." 
The  words  of  Sulla  were  propheSe  \  hf  vpan  hia 
drath.  which  happened  in  the  course  of  the  same 
yeajr«  Lepidua  attampted  to  repeal  die  biwt  of  Sulla, 
«d  «e  temj  Hm  ttiiteenticel  eonelllBilaB  wUeh 
lie  had  established*    Be  seems  to  hnvo  n>ckoncd 
«pon  the  sopport  ef  Pompey  ;  hoi  in  this  he  waa 
diMippointed,  for  Ptanpey  rrimrindl  iMrfU  to  liia 
aristocracy,  and  thus  saved  hia  party.    During  the 
year  of  the  conaolahip  of  Lepidoa  and  Catulus, 
ft.  c.  78,  peace  was  with  difficulty  preserved 
[LKPiDO%lfak  13]  ;  but  at  the  beginning  of  the 
following  year  b.  r.  77,  Lfpidus,  who  had  been 
ordered  by  the  senate.*  to  repair  to  his  province  of 
FftlMr  Cnnl,  mnrched  against  Rome  at  the  head 
of  an  army,  which  he  had  collected  in  Ktnirin. 
Here  Pompey  and  Catulus  were  ready  to  receive 
lam  ;  and  m  the  faiMle  whieh  followed  nnder  the 
\va!i«i  of  the  city,  Lepidus  was  defeated  and  obliged 
to  take  to  flight.  While  Cstaliu  iikUowed  him  into 
Bttotii,  Pierop«y  nunM  iMe  Clllipim  Onil, 
whore  M.  P.nitus,  the  father  of  the  so-called  ty- 
ranniddfii  oommanded  a  body  of  troops  on  behalf 
ef  LifUu.  Ob  Pmpey^s  apprenek  BnrtM  threw 
himself  into  Mutina,  which  he  defended  for  some 
time,  but  at  length  surrendered  the  town  to 
Pompey,  on  cMidition  that  his  life  should  be 
ipand.   TUi  was  granted  by  Pompey ;  but  next 
day  he  was  murdered,  by  Pompey 's  orders,  nt 
Rhegiuro,  a  small  town  on  the  Po,  whither  he  had 
mimi  after  the  surrender  of  Mutina.  Pompey  was 
noch  blamed  for  tliit  cruel  and  perfidious  act,  which 
however  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 

Biillie 


Ue  party  Ihn  Ue  vwn  genenl 

•ena  to  have  acted  now  in  accordance  with 
Salk'a  pcinc^lee;  for  he  likewiae  put  to  death 
OMMBna  Seiple  AewDlauue,  the  wn  of  Lepidus, 

vIhbi  he  took  prisoner  at  Alba  in  Ligurin.  The 
war  in  Italy  was  now  at  an  end ;  for  Lepidus, 
deepairing  of  koldbg  his  grooid  in  limia,  had 
Mailed  wiUi  the  remainder  of  his  fotMt  tt  flwililiil, 
where  he  died  shortly  afterwards 

The  senate,  who  now  began  to  dread  Pompey, 
erdefad  Mb  U  dliband  his  armyt  kat  ha  mtnd 
various  exni«r<  for  evading  this  command,  as  he 
was  anxious  to  obtain  the  command  of  the  war 
^pflnar  SartDrina  in  Spain.  Setfetfaa  wm  Iha  enlr 
surviving  general  of  the  Marian  party,  who  stiU 
cQotinned  to  hold  out  a^nat  the  aristocncy.  By 
hia  aaliaaidinary  genfaa  and  aUMea  ha  nd  won 
the  hearts  of  the  Spaniards  and  had  for  the  last 
thne  years  auccesefally  opposed  Metelloa  Pius, 
eat  af  Aa  atlaat  af  fldbt^s  genemls  [SawroMOfi]. 
Tht  misfortnnea  of  Metellus  only  increased  Pnm- 
pqrV  n§Hmm  to  gva  laniaU,  whaia  a  Tatanoi 
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general  had  met  with  nothing  but  disasters ;  and 
be  therefore  still  continued  at  the  head  of  Ua  army 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Home.  The  senate,  how- 
ever, hesitated  to  give  him  thia  omtortanit/  Sur 
gaining  fieah  dleliMliaa  and  addilMl  powarf 
Imt  as  Sertorius  was  now  joined  by  Perpema* 
and  vnM  daily  becoming  more  formidable,  it  he- 
cama  alaohrtely  bmmt/  «a  ataa^then  Metellus ; 
and  as  they  had  HO  gauial  except  Pompey,  who 
was  either  cooqiatent  or  willing  to  conduct  the 
war  against  Sertorius,  tbey  at  length  unwillingly 
determined  to  send  him  to  Spam,  with  the  title  of 
Proconsul,  and  with  equal  powers  to  Metellus. 
In  the  debate  in  the  senate  which  ended  in  hia 
appointment,  it  was  urged  that  no  private  nan 
ought  to  receive  the  title  of  Proconsul,  whereupon 
L.  Philippua  replied  with  bitter  scorn,  in  allasioo 
to  the  iwrfgaiftciMa  af  <ha  aKbtfag  aaiada,  •  Kan 
ego  ilium  mea  aflBtantia  fn  iwnwlt^  aaft  pco  coih 
sulibos  mitto.** 

In  forty  daya  Pttmpej  eompblad  hit  prcpara- 
tions,  and  left  Itily  with  an  army  of  30,000  foot 
and  lOOU  horse, at  the  beginning  of  a. c  76,  being 
than  thirty  yean  of  age.  He  eroned  the  Alpa 
between  the  sources  of  the  Ilh6ne  and  the  Po, 
and  advanced  towards  the  southern  coast  of  Spain. 
The  Spanish  tribes,  through  which  he  marched, 
did  not  offer  him  much  resistance,  .-uid  the  town  of 
Lauren  (not  far  from  Valencia)  declared  in  his 
favour.  But  the  approach  of  Sertorius  quickly 
changed  the  foce  of  matters,  aad  tMight  Pompey 
that  he  had  a  more  formidable  enemy  to  deal  with 
than  any  he  had  yet  encountered.  His  army  waa 
aaddorff  aarpriaed  by  Sertorius,  and  ha  waa  Mgtl 
ti)  retreat  with  tlie  loss  of  a  legion.  Sertorius  fol- 
lowed up  his  victory  by  taking  the  town  of  Laiuoat 
wUdi  ha  eoandtted  to  the  flamee,  ahnoet  befora 
Pompey's  face.  Thus  his  first  campaign  in  Spain 
ended  inglorionslj.  He  passed  the  winter  iu  the 
Neaiar  Ptovinei^  and  a*  tta  beginning  of  &  c.  75 
crossed  the  Iberus,  and  again  marched  soathwaid 
against  C.  Herennios  and  Perpenw,  the  legates  of 
Sertorini.  Tbeee  he  defeated,  with  great  loss, 
near  Valencia ;  and  elated  iMk  hia  mccess,  and 
anxious  to  wipe  off  the  disgrace  of  the  preceding 
year,  he  hastened  to  attack  Sertorius,  hoping  to 
crush  him  entirely  before  Metellus  arrived  to  share 
the  glory  with  him.  Sertorius,  who  had  advanced 
from  tlM  weat,  waa  equally  eager  to  tight  before 
tha  ianelieB  of  tha  two  RaaMB  maSm.  Tha 


battle,  thus  eagerly  desired  by  both  generals,  was 
fought  ou  the  baidu  of  the  Sucro  (Xucar).  It 
waa  eheliaately  i  nntirtid,  hot  waa  not  dedsira. 
The  right  wing,  where  Pompey  commanded  in 
person,  waa  put  to  flight  by  Sertorius,  and  Pompey 
Unaelf  waa  mh^  l^ed  in  the  pursuit ;  his  left 
wing,  however,  which  waa  nnder  the  command  of 
his  legate  L.  Afranius,  drove  the  right  wing  of 
Sertonna^s  army  off  the  field,  and  took  his  camp. 
Night  pot  an  end  to  the  Imttlc  ;  and  the  approach 
of  Metellus  on  the  followintr  day  obliged  Sertorius 
to  retire.  Pompey  und  Metellus  then  continued 
together  for  a  time,  but  were  rednoed  to  great 
straits  for  want  of  provisions,  and  were  frequently 
obliged  to  separate  in  order  to  obtain  food  and 
fodder.    On  ana  af  thaea  m— iuai  fkuf  weva 

attacked  at  the  «iame  time,  Pompey  by  Sertorius, 
and  Metellus  by  Perpema ;  MeteUna  defeated  tha 
buterwithakai  af  MM  BHB,  hat  taipaywaa 
routed  by  Sertorius,  and  lost  6000  of  his  troops. 
Shmt^aftar  thia  PwvajniiiBd,foK  tha  vintec 
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to  th«  country  of  the  Vaccaei,  whence  he  wrote  to 
tfw  lanat^  in     BMMrt  eanieet  tanni,  ftr  •  ibrtlMr 

supply  of  troopi  and  com,  thrfati-ning  to  quit 
Spain  if  he  did  not  noeive  them,  a»  he  wm  re- 
•olTed  to  contunw  tike  mt  no  logger  at  liii  ami 
expenoe^  Hk  demands  were  complied  with,  and 
two  lenons  were  sent  to  his  aBsistanoe ;  for  the 
consul  L.  Loeiillu%  who  then  had  great  influence 
with  the  senate,  fieared  that  Pompey  might  execute 
his  threat  of  n*tuniing  to  Italy,  and  tb«i  dspdvi 
him  of  the  comnumd  of  the  Mithridatic  war. 

Of  the  campaigns  of  the  next  three  yean  (&  c. 
74 — 7*2)  we  have  little  information  ;  but  Sertorius, 
who  bad  lost  some  of  his  influence  over  the  Spanish 
tribea,  and  who  had  bseoM  an  •IjMtef  jedonsy 
to  M.  Perpcma  and  his  principal  Homan  officers, 
was  unable  to  nrosecute  the  mf  with  the  same 
flgaurMlM  hud  tot  duiag  Ae  tw  pneadiif 
years.  Pompey  accordingly  gained  some  adtran- 
tages  OTer  him,  but  the  war  was  still  ht  from  a 
dose ;  and  the  genius  of  Sertorins  would  ptofaablj 
have  soon  givtB  ft  wy  different  aspect  to  affiurs, 
had  he  rot  l>een  assassinated  by  Perpcma  in  B.C. 
72.  [bXRTORius.]  Porpcnwi  had  flattered  himself 
that  he  should  succeed  to  the  power  of  Sertorios ; 
but  he  soon  found  that  he  had  murdered  the  only 
man  who  was  able  to  save  him  from  ruin  and 
death.  In  his  first  battle  with  Pompey,  he  was 
completely  defeated,  his  principal  officers  slain, 
and  himself  taken  prisoner.  Anxious  to  save  his 
V/h  he  offiwsd  to  doUver  up  to  Pompey  the  papers 
of  Sprtorius,  which  contained  letters  from  many  of 
the  leadioig  men  at  Rome,  iuTiting  bertorius  to 
Itdj,  and  •xprettfting  a  deafav  to  erangv  the  eon* 
Stitution  which  Sulla  had  ostabliBheil.  I5ut  Pompey 
refused  to  see  him,  and  commanded  him  to  be  put 
to  death,  and  the  letters  to  be  bunt:  the  htter 
mm  Ml  Ml  af  pndence  for  which  Pompey  deserres 
BO  small  praise.  The  war  was  now  nrtually  at 
■n  end ;  and  the  reuiainder  of  the  year  was  em- 
ployed in  sul>duing  the  towns  which  had  asm- 
promised  themselves  too  far  to  hope  for  forfjiveness, 
and  which  accordingly  still  held  out  again st 
Pompey.  By  the  winter  the  grsalsff  part  af  Spain 
was  reduced  to  obedience ;  and  some  of  the 
Spaniards,  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by 
Asir  support  tt  tlw  tisoM  ef  tha  vspubUc,  weee 
rewarded  by  Pmnpoy  with  the  Roman  fnmchibe. 
AmM||^jhoee  who  reosivcd  thU^hoM^rwiut^U 

pleaded  in  an  oration  that  has  come  down  to  us. 
[Balbus.]  Metellus  had  token  no  part  in  the 
ftml  straggle  4vith  Perpema,  and  MtofMd  to  Itoly 
kefore  Pompey.  The  latter  thus  obtained  the 
credit  of  bringing  the  war  to  a  conclusion,  and  of 
niakiii^,  in  conjunction  with  commissioners  from 
the  s.  iiate,  tha  nul  anaiiiainents  for  settling  the 
nfTiiri*  of  the  conquered  country.  His  reputation, 
which  had  been  a  little  dimmed  by  the  lon^  con- 
llmianna  ef  the  war,  now  burst  forth  more  bnghtly 
than  ever  ;  and  the  people  longed  for  his  return, 
that  he  mkht  deliver  Italy  from  Spartacus  and 
kk  hefW gMfaMii  «lw  M  Mbilia  tht  «M- 

suls,  and  tNM  in  pOMMlM  tf  »  ^Wl  pHt  cf  the 

country. 

In  B.&  71  Pompey  ntontod  to  Italy  at  the 

iMad  of  his  army.  Crassus,  who  hiid  now  the 
aendnct  of  the  war  against  Spartacus,  hastened 
to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion  before  the  arrival  of 
Pompey,  who  ha  hand  ajf^t  rob  him  of  tlie 
lamia  flftkacmfilp*.  Haaninrting^y  fonghta 


POMPEII'S. 

decisive  battle  with  Spartacus  in  Lucania,  in  which 
the  lattor  pnUMd  with  a  great  part  of  Ida  trsope ; 

but  Pompey  was  fortunate  enough  to  fiill  in  with 
six  thoaaand  of  the  fugitives,  who  had  rallied  again, 
aad  what  he  cut  to  pieces,  and  thscaapaa  he  wroto 
to  the  senate,  **  Cranus,  indeed,  has  ddsatiid  the 

enemy,  but  I  have  extirpated  the  war  by  the  roots." 
Thus  he  claimed  for  himkelf,  in  addition  to  all  bis 
alhir  axploits,  the  gbry  of  finishing  tfw  Servile 
war  ;  and  the  people,  who  now  idolized  him,  wen* 
only  too  willing  to  admit  his  ckums.  Craa&us 
deeply  felt  the  injustte  that  was  dsM  luB,  bat  ha 
dared  not  show  his  resentment,  as  he  was  anxinu* 
for  the  consulship,  and  could  not  dispense  with  the 
services  of  Peaspqr  in  obtaining  it  Peaspey  hias" 
self  hod  also  declared  himself  a  candidate  for  the 
same  honour ;  and  although  he  was  inel^ble  bj 
lav,  inanraBh  aa  ha  waa  abawt  fiaai  Beaia,  had 
not  yet  reached  the  lecra!  age,  and  had  not  held 
any  of  the  lowar  ofikes  of  the  state,  still  hie 
olMdan  wm  asilidB.  Ha  had  always  baoM  • 
personal  fisvourite  with  the  people  ;  aad  danig 
his  long  absence  from  Italy,  they  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  that  he  had  been  one  of  :5uiia1s 
principal  generals,  and  only  kwked  upon  him  aa 
the  great  general,  who  had  delivered  luly  from  an 
invasion  of  Spanish  barbarians.  In  their  eyes  be 
no  longw  belonged  to  the  aristocmtical  party,  whose 
corruption  and  venality  both  as  magistrates  and 
judioes  had  become  iatolenU>l&  Pon^y  likewisa 
waa  not  igaanHit  that  ha  waa  an  ahjeet  of  jealany 

and  dislike  to  the  leading  members  of  the  aristot-racy, 
and  thai  they  wouhi  be  ready  anoagh  to  throw  hiaa 
m  «M  iida,  wheoavw  an  appottunity  prenatod. 
He  accordingly  resolved  to  answer  the  expec- 
tations which  the  people  had  iisnned  rejecting 
him,  and  dedaiad  Umadf  hi  fttsvar  of  a  asstontioa 
of  the  tribunidaa  power,  which  had  been  abolished 
by  Sulla.  The  senate  dared  not  ofiier  any  mist> 
ance  to  his  election  ;  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army,  and  backed  by  the  popuUr  enthusiasm,  he 
could  have  played  the  part  of  Sull.i,  if  h'-  hod 
chosen.  The  senate,  tlierefure,  thought  it  mora 
prudent  to  release  him  fmn  the  laws,  which  die* 
qualitied  him  from  the  consulship;  and  he  was 
acooniincly  elected  without  a^y  opan  oppositioa 
alaag  wSh  M.  Ckaaaaa,  wham  ha  had  wnaaiMisiiBi 
to  tne  people  as  liis  colle.ijjue.  A  triumph,  of 
oouns^  oonld  not  be  refused  him  on  account  ot  Jiis 
virtaiiaa  in  Spain  ;  and  astaailiiilli',  aa  tha  >ial  of 
December,  B.  c.  71,  he  entMud  the  city  a  MMSd 
time  in  his  triumnbal  car,  a  ahnpla  eques. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  b.c.  70,  Pompey  cnteaed 
on  his  consulship  with  M.  Crassus.  Oao  of  hia 
tirst  acts  was  to  redeem  the  pledge  he  had  given 
to  the  people,  by  bringing  forward  a  law  for  the 
restoration  of  the  tribunidaa  power.  Sulla  had 
allowed  the  tribunicial  office  to  continue,  but  had 
deprived  it  of  the  greater  part  of  its  power  ;  ai.d 
thaaa  waa  no  elijaet  for  which  the  paopla  were  »o 
ea::er  as  its  restoration  in  its  former  authority 
and  with  its  ancient  privileges.  Modem  waters 
hata  diipatod  whether  ito  inloialfaa  waa  aa  to- 
jury  or  a  benefit  to  the  state  ;  but  such  specul.i- 
tiana  an  of  little  uss,  since  it  is  certain,  that  ti  e 
laiaiiiw  wm  iaefilBUa,  wd  thai  il  was  quite 
impossible  to  maintain  the  aristociutical  cnnvti- 
tution  in  the  form  in  which  it  had  been  left  by 
SulhL  It  is  probable  enough  that  Pompey  was 
chiefly  induced  by  his  love  of  popular  fiivour  to 
pnfoia  tha  iav»  bat  ha  nay  <la»  hata  had  tha 
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jpvyi  WTise  to  we,  what  the  6hnrt-sit;lito<lnpss  of 
ih«  Duijority  of  the  ahatocracy  blinded  them  to, 
thift  iMlier  oppodii—  to  the  people  would  have 
mat  injurious  to  the  intercstA  of  the  aris- 
tacncf  bmU,  The  law  was  patsed  with  little 
•ppMte ;  to  <lw  MMto  fdt  tfM  it  1VW  «m 

thnn  useless  to  contend  apiinst  Pompoy,  supported 
aa  he  was  by  the  popular  entbuaiaam  and  by  hia 
traepa«  wUeh  wan  atfll  fai  tha  faiMeaale  neigh- 
b<Mirh<)od  of  the  city.  Lator  in  the  same  year 
Pompey  ako  rtruck  aaoiber  blow  at  the  adatooacy 
Vy  landiB|  hta  aU-powv&I  aid  to  the  nptal  it 
another  oc  Sulk'a  lava.  From  the  time  of  C. 
Gnicchua  (b.c  123)  to  that  of  Sulla  (b.c.  80), 
the  judioes  had  been  taken  ezelnnvely  from  the 
equestrian  mder  ;  but  by  one  of  Sulla**  laws  they 
)  .td  boon  chosen  durinf^  the  last  ten  years  from  the 
(kciuite.  The  corruption  and  venality  of  the  latter 
tak  tha  '■'"T  of  joatioa  bad  euilad  mk 

fMiral  indignation  that  some  change  was  cla- 
BOPBUsly  demanded  by  the  people.  Accordingly, 
dMHMlorlfcAnrcIius  Cotta,  with  the  approbation 
•fnaipiJa  proposed  a  law  by  which  the  judices 
wm  to  m  tasan  ia  futaie  from  the  seuatus, 
•qalaa,  ad  tribui  aaniB,  the  kitar  piobably 
representing  the  wealthier  members  of  tnc  third 
onlar  ia  tbe  atata.  (Comp.  Madvig,  IM  TriLiuiU 
iwHfc,  in  <»—rf«,  wliL  p.  242,  Ac;)  Tbialaw 
vaa  likewise  carried ;  but  it  did  not  improve  the 
parity  of  th«  administrafion  of  justice,  since  cor- 
nipti<m  waa  not  eonfined  to  the  aenators,  but 
pBmiUwl  all  classes  of  the  commonity  alike.  In 
rarrring  both  these  measures  Pompey  was  strongly 
supported  by  Caesar,  with  whom  ha  was  thus 
toMght  into  doia  connection,  and  wkt,  tkoo^  he 
was  rapidly  rising  in  popular  fovour,  cotild  as  yt-t 
ooly  hope  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  anslucrucy 
tknm^  Pompey's  means. 

Pompey  had  thus  broken  with  the  aristocracy, 
and  bad  become  the  great  popular  hero.  On  the 
BH<ntiw  afbk  esaideUp  !•  iWwiliml  Ua  my, 
which  he  no  longer  needed  for  the  purpose  of  over- 
awing Um  senate,  and  for  the  next  two  yeaca  (b.  c 
ttMdM)  hannaiiMdiBlUMbWbabdl  pm- 

vioosly  dt-clar.'d  that  he  would  Mi  leccpt  a  pro- 
tlnaa.  Having  had  little  or  no  experience  in  civil 
iflain,  be  prudently  kept  aloof  dorinff  this  time  firom 
all  public  matters,  and  appeared  sMdom  in  pobtie, 
and  then  never  without  a  hrge  retinue,  in  order 
to  keep  up  among  the  people  the  feelings  of  re> 
gpaetful  admiration  with  wUch  they  had  liilbicla 

XdcJ  him.  pompey  did  not  possess  the  diver- 
talents  of  Caesar :  he  was  only  a  soldier, 
Wt  ba  ahowed  no  small  gaad  sense  in  abstaining 
from  meddling  with  matters  which  he  did  not 
vaderatand.  But  the  necessities  of  the  common* 
weddi  did  aalaBavUB  to  icoain  long  in  inaetfvity. 
The  Mediterranean  sea  was  at  this  time  swarming' 
with  pirates.  From  the  earliest  times  down  to  the 
present  day  piracy  baa  nan  or  liaa  piovailod  in 
this  sea,  which,  lying  as  it  does  )K>tween  three 
cobtiiienta,  and  abounding  with  numerous  creeks 
and  idands,  {weseota  at  tbe  mm  tiao  botb  tbe 
gwotist  tenptationa  and  tbe  gwataot  iuilities  for 
pimtical  poisuits.  Moreover,  in  oonseqnoice  of  the 
civil  wars  in  which  the  Romans  bad  been  engaged, 
•adtlMabniMa  of  any  6eet  to  preserve  order  upon 
iht  sea,  piracy  had  nachfd  an  alannintj  heiplit. 
Tbe  pirates  posscbsed  ticets  in  oil  purts  of  the 
Ifettomaaan,  were  in  the  bobit  of  plnndering 
tbo  sort  WNbhy  oitiot  oa  the  coMli^  Mt  if 


Greece  and  of  the  islands,  but  even  of  Italy  itsrlf, 
and  had  at  length  carried  their  audacity  so  l;ir  as 
to  niake  doMenla  upon  the  Appian  road,  and  cany 
off  Roman  magistrates,  with  all  tlieir  attendants 
and  lictors.    All  communication  between  iiome 
and  tbo  prof  luoeo  waa  cut  oi^  or  at  kaot  vendoiod 
Oactnaiely  dangerous  ;  the  fleets  of  corn-ves'^els, 
apsB  which  Home  to  a  great  extent  depended  for 
tta  aobelstepee,  eeald  not  rsadi  tbe  city,  and  tbo 
price  of  provi>inns  in  consequence  rose  enormously, 
duch  a  atato  of  things  had  become  intolerable,  and 
an  oyoo  won  now  dmetod  to  Pompoy*  He,  bo^^ 
ever,  wa»  not  irffliBg  to  take  any  ordinary  com- 
mand, and  tbo  seaiclty  of  provisions  made  the 
people  ready  to  grant  bun  any  power  he  might  ask. 
Still  he  was  prndoat  onMgh  Mt  to  ask  m  person 
for  such  extraordinary  powers  as  he  dcHired.  and 
to  appear  only  to  yield  to  the  earnest  doMires  of 
tilo  poople.    Accordii^y,  at  tbe  beginning  of  tlM 
year  b.  c.  67,  he  got  the  tribune  A.  Gabinius,  a 
man  of  abandoned  character,  and  whose  services  he 
had  probaUy  |iiiwibasiiii,  to  bring  farwaid  a  bOl, 
which  was  intended  to  give  Pompey  almost  ab- 
solute authority  over  the  greater  part  of  the  liomaa 
worid.   It  proftooed  that  the  peopio  obooU  oleet  a 
man  with  consular  rank,  w!io  should  possess  un- 
limited and  irresponsible  power  for  three  years 
ofer  tbo  wbolo  or  Ao  liidlloRaiMaB,  and  to  a 
distance  of  fifty  miles  iidand  from  its  coasts,— 
who  should  have  hfteen  legates  from  the  senate, 
a  fleet  of  200  ships,  with  as  many  soldiers  and 
sailors  as  he  thought  neeoMOiy,  and  6000  Attic 
talents.    The  bill  did  not  name  Pompey,  but  it 
was  clear  who  was  meant.    The  aristocracy  were 
in  the  utmost  alarm,  for  not  only  did  they  dread 
the  ambition  of  Pompey,  but  they  feared  that  he 
might  interfere  with  many  of  their  friends  and 
rebttives,  who  hdd  pnfiaoes  which  would  como 
under  his  imperium,  and  probably  spoil  their  plans 
for  making  their  fortunes  by  the  plunder  of  the 
pwflnwhih    Aeooidfagly,  Iboy  looolted  to  offar 
the  most  vigorous  opposition  to  the  bill.    In  the 
senate  Caesar  was  almost  the  only  member  of  tbo 
MBalo  wbo  caaw  fbrwaid  in  ito  mpport*  Party" 
spirit  ran  to  such  a  height  that  the  most  serious 
riots  ensued.    The  aristocracy,  headed  by  tbo 
coBiol  C.  Piso,  undo  an  attack  npon  Qobiniiii, 
who,  in  danger  of  bis  life,  fled  for  refuge  to  the 
people  ;  and  they,  in  their  turn,  led  on  by  Gabi- 
nius,  assaulted  the  senate-house,  and  would  prtH 
bablv  have  sacrificed  the  consul  to  their  furv,  bad 
not  Oiibinit!9  effected  hin  rescue,  dreading  the 
odium  which  such  a  catastrophe  woold  have  occa- 
sioned.  Eren  Poapo^  bimself  was  tbioafid  by 
the  consul,  "  If  you  emulate  Homulns,  yon  will 
not  escape  the  end  of  Romulus."    When  the  day 
came  Car  patting  tbe  bffl  to  tbe  vole,  Pmpey 
affected  to  he  aiixiotiH  for  a  little  rest,  and  entreated 
tilt'  peopio  to  appoint  another  to  the  command,  but 
til  IS  jiieeo  of  by{>ocriBy  doodTod  no  out*  Q.  Cattt- 
lus  and  Q.  Ilortensiuit  B}X)ke  against  the  bill  with 
great  eloquence,  but  with  no  etiiBCt.  Thereupon 
tbo  tribune  L,  Trebdlhii,  whom  dio  aiittocraey 
had  gained  over,  pkcod  Ua  Teto  upon  the  voting  ; 
and  as  no  threats  nor  entreaties  could  induce  him 
to  withdraw  bis  opposition,  Oabinius  proposed 
that  be  sboold  bo  deprived  of  liia  tribuneshipw 
Kven  then  it  was  not  till  seventeen  out  of  the 
thirty-tive  tnbes  had  voted  for  his  degradation, 
that  TwbeUioa  gavo  way,  and  witbdtow  bio  votaw 
It  wm  vow  too  lya  ia  tbo  d^  lo  come  to  any 
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decision,  bat  on  the  fallowing  morning  the  hill 
was  poMed,  and  became  u  law.  When  Pompey 
appeared  befifiB  tke  people  and  accepted  the 
laand,  he  was  received  with  shouts  of  joy  ;  nml  upon 
Ut  asking  for  still  greater  means  in  order  to  bring 
tile  war  to  a  concliuion,  his  requetts  w«i«  readily 
complied  with.  He  now  obtained  500  vesRels, 
120,000  soilon  and  footr«>ldien,  6000  horse- 
■eUien,  24  legalai,  and  tba  poww  of  taking  such 
•ms  of  iimncy  as  ht^  nii>:;ht  think  fit  out  of  the 
pabUa  treasury.  On  the  day  that  the  bill  was 
MMsd  tko  ptica  of  provUona  al  Rmm  {nnediately 
Ml:  this  was  to  the  people  the  most  cotulusive 
anawer  that  coold  be  given  to  the  objections  of  the 
ariatoency,  and  ihowM«  at  all  avant^  tka  hamenae 
oonfidence  which  all  jmttim  plaaad  in  tha  uSHluj 
abilities  of  Pompey. 

Pompey  completed  all  his  preparations  hf  the 
and  of  the  winter,  and  was  ready  to  commence  ope- 
rations early  in  the  spring.  His  plans  were  fomu'd 
with  great  kluii  and  judgment  and  were  cruwiit-d 
with  com|dala  aoflONap  He  statieoaA  his  legates 
with  different  nqnadrons  in  varions  pnrts  nf  the 
Mediterranean  to  prevent  the  pirates  fxum  uuitiug, 
and  to  hant  than  o«l  of  the  tarions  bays  and 
eraeks  in  wliich  they  concealed  themselves  ;  while, 
iH  the  aame  time,  he  swept  the  middle  of  the  aea 
with      BMfai  bad^  af  hb  IImi,  and  drava  then 

oastwanU.  In  forty  days  he  cleared  the  \v(  ^,t(>nj 
aea  of  pirates,  and  restored  communioation  between 
Spain,  Africa,  and  Italy.  After  ihm  laaHdnfaig  a 
short  time  in  Italy,  he  sailed  from  Bmndisiam  ;  and 
on  his  way  towards  Cilicia,  where  the  pirates  had 
gathered  in  large  numbers,  he  stopped  at  Athens, 
when  ha  waa  received  with  divine  honounk  WiUh 
the  a«i«iptance  of  hi«  lepates  he  cleared  the  seas  as 
he  went  along  ;  and,  in  conKeqiience  of  his  treating 
inaeiftilly  the  crews  which  fell  into  his  power,  num- 
bers surrendered  theniM-lvi"?  to  him,  and  it  was 
chiefly  through  their  means  that  he  was  able  to 
tndc  aat  lha  hnking  plaeaa  of  thoao  who  atiH  ky 

in  cnntealment.  The  inain  body  of  the  pirates  had 
doDosited  their  families  and  property  in  the  heights 
oi  jnuaiis  iwiim^  aww  wimiPBinuipo  Bwanea  i  wu* 

pey's  approacli  off  the  promontory  of  Coracaesium  in 
Cilicia,   Here  the  decisive  battle  waa  fiMwbt ;  the 
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town,  wliich  they  shortly  afterwards  surrendered 
with  all  their  property,  aod  proauied  to  evacuate 
aM  their  atroog  plaeea.  Tha  hoBaalty  with  aiiidi 
Pompey  had  acted  during  the  whole  of  tha  war, 
contributed  very  much  to  this  result,  and  saved 
him  a  tedious  and  difficult  campaign  among  the 
ftabMascs  of  Mount  Tauma.  More  than  20,000 
nrisoners  fell  into  his  hands ;  and  ns  it  would  have 
Men  dangerous  to  turn  them  loo^e  upon  scKriety 
without  creatiay aana  pwyiiiii  for  them,  he  settled 
them  in  various  towns,  where  it  would  be  difficult 
for  them  to  resume  their  former  habits  of  life. 
Thoaa  an  wliom  ami  valiance  could  be  plaeed 
were  distributed  amonp  the  small  and  somewhat 
depopulated  citiea  <^  Cilicia,  and  a  Urge  number 
WW  aelded  at  M,  whidi  had  ham  lately  depnved 

ef  itft  inhal^itants  by  the  ArmettlaS  king  Tigranes, 
and  which  was  henceforward  caDad  Poaap^ipoUa. 
Vka  warn  waw  NMvad  to  Dyna  la  Mala, 
or  to  Calabria.  The  second  part  of  this  caBifa%D« 
reckoning  from  the  time  that  Pompey  sailed  from 
Aundiatiim,  occupied  only  forty-nine  days,  and 
the  whole  war  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  in 
tka  aeaiaa  of  Ihiaa  mtUM  i  ao  thal^  to  adopt 
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the  panegyric  of  Cicero  {pro  Le<f.  Afam,  12) 
Pompey  made  his  preparations  for  the  war 
at  tha  aad  af  tihe  winter,  entered  upon  it  at  th« 
comnipnr«*ment  of  sprine,  and  finished  it  in  the 
middle  of  the  summer."  Pompey,  however,  did 
not  immediately  retnm  to  RoaM^  hat  was  employed 
during  the  remainder  of  this  year  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  foUowing  (b.g.  66)  in  visiting  Um 
cHieaarcaieiaaadFaBpli]plia,aad  pmitfaff  Ihr 

the  government  of  the  newly-conquered  districts. 
Jt  waa  during  this  time  that  ho  received  Hmhattar 
dan  ftaai  tha  Okataaa,  aad  aadoavaand  ta  ahMdii 
the  credit  of  the  pacification  of  that  island,  when 
its  oonqimt  had  boMi  oomplotod  by  MeteUaa. 
The  hiitcrf  of  tkia  anal  k  nlalad  dnwhen. 
[MxTKLLua,  No.  23.] 

Pompey  waa  now  anxions  to  obtain  the  command 
of  tho  war  against  Mithridates.  The  rapidity  with 
a^eh  ha  had  amshod  the  pirates,  whose  powor  had 
been  so  lone  an  ohjeet  of  drrad,  formed  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  long-continued  struggle  which  La- 
cullus  had  been  carrying  on  ever  sinco  tia  jaar 
'A.c,  74  with  the  kinc  of  Pontes.  Nay  more,  tho 
victories  which  LucuUus  had  gained  at  first  had 
beaa  tMjgoMea  in  tiM  dinalan,  wUeh  tha  Raaam 
armies  had  lately  exp<*rienced,  and  in  cimseqnenci-  f 
which  Mithridates  was  now  once  more  in  possesaiou 
of  hit  havadltaiy  daadakai.  Tha  aad  af  tha  war 

seemed  more  distant  than  ever.  The  j«  nitl  ' 
demanded  i^ain  the  invincibio  arm  of  PeniMy. 
Aceoidfa>gly,thatrihiaaC.  MaaOfca,  wha  had  iaaa 
secured  by  Pompey  and  his  Mnda,  bronght  te> 
ward  a  bill  at  the  beginning  of  B.  C.  66,  giving  to 
Pompey  the  command  of  tho  war  against  Mithri- 
dates, with  unlimited  power  over  the  army  and 
the  fleet  in  the  East,  and  with  the  ritjlits  of  a  pr«v 
consul  in  tlie  whole  of  Asia  as  tar  as  Armenia. 
As  hia  laaaonsular  power  already  extendad  oavaB 
the  coasts  and  islands  of  tho  Mediterranean  in 
virtue  of  the  Gabinian  law,  this  new 
virtually  pboed  almeat  the  whola  af  tha 
d<nnininii«(  in  his  hands.  Rnt  there  was  no  power, 
however  excessive,  which  the  people  were  notresuly 
ta  annaa  la  nnv  aifaniia  nan  t  mss  taa  an  waa 
accordinifly  passed,  notwith>itanding  the  opposition 
of  Uortensioa,  Catulaa,  and  the  ariitocratical  party. 
Otan  adnaalad  tha  aMaana  in  as  aniiaa  which 

haa  come  down  to  iis  (Pro  Lrtfr  ManUia\  and 
Caesar  likewise  supported  it  with  his  growing  popn* 
larity  and  influence.  On  raoeifing  intelligence  of 
this  new  appointment,  Pompey,  wha  was  then  in 
rilicia,  complained  that  his  enemies  would  not  let 
him  rest  in  peace,  and  that  they  were  exposing  him 
to  new  dangers  in  hopes  of  getting  rid  of  hha. 
This  piece  of  hypocrisy,  however,  deceived  no  one. 
and  Pompey  himself  exhibited  no  uuwiUiiigiie»s 
to  take  the  command  whicli  had  haaa  given  htm. 
He  immediately  croswd  tho  Taums,  and  received 
the  army  from  LucuUus,  whom  ho  treated  with 
naikad  eniterapt,  repeattng  aU  Ua  BMaaana  aad 
disparaging  his  exploits. 

The  power  Mithridates  had  been  broken  by 
the  previeat  tffalariai  of  lianAna,  aad  tiha  aao> 
cesses  which  the  kin?  had  pained  lately  were  only 
of  a  temponuy  natant,  and  were  mainly  owing  to 
im  dlsoigauiHaa  of  tiia  Raaian  anny.  Tha  sail 
difficult  part  of  the  war  had  already  been  finished 
before  Pompey  was  appointed  to  the  command,  and 
it  was  therefore  only  left  to  him  to  bring  it  to  a  ron- 
choiMI.  Far  Ihllporpose  he  had  a  more  nnmemas 
af^  md  a  noia  pawarfal  ilaal  than  LaaattDa  had 
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ever  p^MweiMd.  The  plan  of  liis  cnmpaitrn.  how 
ever,  wm  efaancteribed  by  great  niilitiiry  hkiil,  aad 
laity  jwliftsd  the  confidence  which  thtt  HoOMft 
people  reposed  in  liim.  One  of  his  first  measures 
wsys  to  secure  the  friendship  and  alliance  of  the 
PmUhi  king,  PhnwtMlIL,*  itep  by  wliieh  k» 
not  only  deprived  Mithridatcs  of  nil  hopes  of  the 
co-«msttUoa  of  that  oumarcfa,  but  likewise  cot  him 
t§  mm  aB  aMitlniee  iiMi  iIm  Aimankn  king 
Tfioanes  who  was  now  obliged  to  look  to  the 
mm^  of  his  own  dominions.  Pompey  next  sta- 
tienwi  his  fleet  in  different  squadrons  aronnd  the 
coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  in  order  to  deprivt  Mitltfi- 
(latfs  of  all  communication  from  the  sea.  and  he 
then  pcooeeded  in  person  at  the  head  of  his  land 
fms  agrfMt  dM  king.  Thus  tlirou n  back  upon 
his  own  resonrceg,  Mithridates  sned  for  peace,  but 
as  Pompey  would  hear  of  nothing  but  unqualiiied 
wtMliiiM,  «h0  negoliatian  «w  taokM  off.  The 
knif  was  still  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  30,000 
Isot  and  2000  hone,  but  he  knew  too  well  the 
ctrength  «f  a  Baana  anqr  to  ^Mntna  an  en- 

•ag-nii'  Mt  with  thes*'  forces  and  accord iiij^ly  with- 
4ntw  gradually  to  the  fiontien  of  Armenia.  For 
a  long  tima  ka  ■acaniel  m  aivmding  a  battle,  but 
be  was  at  length  surprised  by  Pompey  in  Lesser 
Armenia,  as  he  was  marching  through  a  narrow 
pass,  and  was  obliged  to  fight.  The  battle  was 
aoaa  daaadad ;  tlM  king  lost  the  greater  number  of 
his  troopn,  and  escaped  with  only  a  few  horsemen 
to  the  iurtress  of  Synoriuni,  on  tiie  borders  of  the 
Owati  r  Armenia.  Here  he  coUeeted  again  a  con- 
siderable force  ;  but  as  Tigranes  refused  to  admit 
him  into  his  dominions,  beause  he  suspected  him 
•(  ibmentiaf  tha  iatrigaea  af  his  son  against 
Mithridates  had  no  alternative  but  to  take 
in  his  own  distant  dominions  in  the  Cim- 
Ta  laaeh  Ibaai  1m  had  t»  nundi 
jh  rolchis.  and  to  fight  his  way  through  the 
wild  and  barbarous  tribes  that  occupied  the  coun- 
try betWMB  tbe  OMMaaaa  and  tha  Baxfaa.  Ha^ 
howewf,  siKci  fdcd  oventu.illy  in  his  arduous  at- 
tempt, and  reached  the  Bosporus  in  mfiety  in  the 
csmae  of  next  year.  Pompey  abandoned  at  pro- 
iSBt  all  thoughts  of  following  the  fugitive  king,  and 
rpsolred  at  once  to  attack  the  kii)R  of  Armenia, 
who  was  now  the  more  fonuidable  of  the  two 
monarchs.  But  before  commencing  his  march  he 
f  'Ui  '3«  d  the  city  of  Nicopolis  in  L<"5?i»r  Armcuiaas 
a  luviuiinai  of  his  vtctury  over  ^lithridates. 

On  entering  Armenia  Pompay  Ml  with  no 
opposition.  He  was  joined  by  the  young  Tignincs, 
who  had  revolted  a«aiust  his  fiitther,  and  all  the 
iitfaaaabaritlad  laihamaalhairafffaaA.  WImb 
Aa  Bomans  drew  near  to  Artaxata,  the  king,  de- 
aMUd  by  his  army  and  his  ooort^had  no  alteraa- 
vat  aaaanMNBt  ami  acoaaamgiy  vani  aai  ta 
Pimnpey,  and  threw  himself  before  him  as  a 
Pompey  laceiTed  him  with  kindness, 
•ekaaaAa^ed  hhn  as  kiag  of  Armenia,  and  de- 
amadcd  omj  the  payment  of  6000  talents.  His 
liDTeign  poswssions,  however,  in  Syri.i,  Phfwniria, 
Cilicia,  Galatia,  and  Cap^aducia,  which  had  been 
aM^pMSid  by  LucuUiiH,  were  to  belong  to  the 
Romans.  To  hU  snn  Tit^raues  Soph<ni»«  and  Gor- 
dycae  arare  given  as  an  uidepeudent  kingdom  ;  but 
aa  Ika  ftmg  frimm  waa  diseonientod  with  this 
arrangement,  and  fven  ventured  to  utter  threats, 
Pompey  had  hun  arrested,  and  kept  him  in  duuns 
taMtUtteph. 
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Pompey  left  L.  Afninius  with  a  part  of  his 
forces  in  the  country  between  the  Euphrates  and 
tha  Araxea,  and  |»oceeded  himself  vith  the 
rest  of  his  anny  towards  the  north  in  pnistiit  of 
Mithridataa.  But  the  season  was  alieady  aa  bt 
adfmaad  that  ha  caaU  not  adtanea  forthar  with 
them  than  the  river  Cyrus  (the  Kur),  in  tho 
neighbourhood  of  which  he  resolved  to  take  ap  his 
quartan  ftr  tha  wiat«.  The  legions  warn  dia> 
tributed  through  the  country  in  three  separate 
divisions ;  and  OroMes,  king  of  Albania,  on  tha 
borders  of  whose  kingdom  the  Romans  wen  en- 
camped, thought  this  a  favourable  op[)ortunity  for 
crushing  the  invaders.  He  accordingly  crosncd  the 
Cyrus  at  the  head  of  a  large  army  about  the 
nuddia  af  Daanber,  but  was  easily  dafimted  by 
Pompey,  and  compelled  to  sue  for  peace,  which 
was  grantod  him  on  condition  of  his  giving  the 
Baeaaaa  a  fanaga  thiaagh  hit  territories. 

In  B.  c.  65  Pompey  commenced  his  inarch  north- 
wards in  pursuit  of  Mithridates,  but  he  had  first 
la  fight  agabU  tiw  IbciiaM,  a  wadika  people, 
w!io  lay  bt-tween  tha  AJbanians  on  the  east  and 
the  Colchians  on  tha  wmL  Hanqg  rcfulaed  these 
baibariana,  and  cwipaUad  iStmt  la  loa  fer  peace, 
Pomney  then  advanced  as  far  as  the  river  Phama 
(Fax),  which  flows  into  the  Euzine,  and  bera 
be  met  with  his  legate  ServiUus,  the  commander 
of  his  fleet  in  the  Enxine.  Fktaa  him  Pompey 
obtained  more  crtain  information  rf^spocting  the 
movements  of  ^liiiindates,  and  also  learnt  the 
wild  and  inaccessibla  aalma  of  tha  ooontty  through 
which  he  would  have  to  march  in  order  to  reach 
the  king.  The  experience  he  had  had  himself  of 
the  varaka  character  of  tha  inhabitants  confinnad 
the  report  of  bis  legate  ;  and  he  therefore  pru- 
dently resolved  to  give  up  the  pursuit  of  Mithri- 
dataa, and  sal  la  uvaha  Unudf  in  a  war  with 
the  fierce  tribes  of  tlie  Caucasus,  from  which  he 
could  obtain  little  honour,  and  his  troops  must 
{aavitably  mAt  aneh  injnry.  Aaeordbgly,  ha 
did  not  cross  the  Phasis,  but  retraced  his  steps 
southwardsb  By  the  middle  of  the  summer  ha 
again  nadiod  ue  banks  of  the  Cyrus,  which  ha 
crossed,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  Araxes,  where 
the  Albanians,  who  had  again  risen  in  anna 
against  him,  were  stationed  in  great  force.  These 
bo  again  defeated  without  any  difficulty,  and 
received  a  second  time  the  submission  of  the  king. 
He  now  hastened  to  leave  this  savage  district, 
and  to  march  to  the  rich  and  tetUa  country 
of  Syria,  which  %vould  be  an  easy  prey,  and  from 
thence  he  nuMiitated  advandna  as  htf  south  as  the 
Penian  Galph,  aad  carrying  nia  vietorioiu  otand- 
ards  to  countries  hitherto  unvisited  by  Roman 
arms.  But  it  was  too  late  this  year  to  march  so 
far  iaMh,  and  ha  aeeaidiagly  kd  Ma  tMona  inla 
wintai^qnarters  at  Amisus,  a  t  u  n  af  FOntus, 
on  the  Euxine.  He  was  now  r^arded  aa  dM  Baater 
of  the  Eastern  world  t  and  during  tha  winter  ht 
rcu'ivi'd  amb.tssadom  from  the  kings  of  Elynaia, 
Mcilia,  and  various  other  countries,  who  wera 
anxious  to  solicit  his  favour.  The  ruin  of  Mithri- 
dates seemed  so  certain  that  his  favourite  wifa  ar 
concubine,  Stratonice,  surrendered  to  the  Roman 
general  one  of  the  strongest  iortres^-s  of  the  king, 
which  had  bees  antnatad  to  her  care,  tagothar 
with  Talnable  treasures  and  private  document <«. 
Pompaj  now  reduced  Pontus  to  the  form  uf  a 
ifTlnca^  withast  waiting  Ibr  any  ««ai- 
ftom  lh»  mrntiti  aad  ha  aidaiad  hit 
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fleet  to  cniise  in  the  Enxinc,  and  seize  nil  vesseU 
that  attempted  to  carry  provisions  to  the  king  in 
the  Bosponu. 

In  the  spring  of  a  c  G4  Porapey  left  his  winter- 
quarters  in  Pontna,  and  set  out  for  Syria.  In  his 
inarch  he  pasned  the  field  of  battle  near  Z(;la, 
where  Valerius  Triarius,  the  legate  of  Lucullus, 
bad  been  defeated  by  Mitbridates  three  years  be- 
Ibn,  witii  ft  kM  of  mm  tlwB  7000  nea.  Pwopey 
Dillccted  thi'ir  Imw*.  which  still  lay  upnn  thi' 
field,  and  buried  them  with  doe  honours.  Qn  his 
ftrri^  in  ^fiift  b«  dejpoMd  Antiodm  Adaliens 

[AntiocHOS  XIII.],  whom  liUcullu'i  h:u\  allowed 
to  take  posceseum  <^  the  throne,  after  the  defaat 
cf  Tigranes,  and  made  tba  flovulry  ft  Rmmii 
prorinoe.  He  likowiHe  compelled  the  neighbooring 
princeti,  who  had  established  independent  king- 
doms on  the  ruins  of  the  Syrian  empire,  to  submit 
to  the  Roman  dominion.  The  whole  of  this  year 
was  occupied  with  the  aettknoBt  oC  SjriM,  and 
the  adjacent  countries. 

Next  year,  63,  Poropey  ad^WMad  tedier 
south,  in  or(l<^r  to  fitablish  the  Rnmnn  supremacy 
in  Phoeuicia,  Coele-Syria  and  Palestine.  In  the 
lattaf  eouuiry,  bowovar,  ft  aovava  alramjle  ftwaited 
it.  The  country  was  at  the  time  distracted  by  a 
civil  war  between  Uyrcanos  and  Arifttobuiua,  tbe 
two  aoBt  of  Arittabnliw  I.,  wbo  died  B.  c  109. 
Pompcy  espoused  the  side  of  Ilyrcaniis  ;  and  Aris- 
tobolus^  who  at  first  bad  made  preparations  for 
nriilanefli,  Mumidered  bfamalf  to  Pompey,  when 
the  latter  bad  advanced  near  to  Jerosaian.  But 
the  Jews  themselves  refused  to  follow  the  example 
of  their  king  ;  the  more  patriotic  and  fanatical 
took  refuge  in  the  fortress  of  the  temple,  broke 
down  thf  liridL'e  wliich  cninected  it  with  the  city, 
and  preii.ued  to  hold  out  to  the  iiisU  They  rcfusiod 
to  Uaten  to  any  overtures  for  a  anrrender ;  and  it 
was  nnt  till  after  a  ^h'^f*  of  three  months  that  the 
lace  was  taken.  I'umpey  entered  tbe  Uoly  of 
loliee,  tbe  fint  timo  tbot  any  hmMni  bomg,  except 
the  bigh-priest,  hjid  dared  to  penetrate  into  this 
lacred  spot.  Ue  reinstated  llyrcanus  in  the 
b^b-priMtboed,  and  loft  ihn  gomnnient  fa  bis 
hand»,  but  at  the  same  time  com|K-llfd  him  to 
recognise  the  aathority  of  Rome  by  the  payment 
of  fttt  WBnal  tribotft :  ArietolMhia  bo  took  vidi 
him  ft  prisoner.  It  was  during  this  war  in  Pain 
tino  tbat  Pompey  received  intelligence  of  the  doatii 
of  Mitbridates.  [Mithridatkm,  VI.]  Pompey 
sow  led  bis  tmops  bask  into  Pontns  for  the  winter, 
and  began  to  make  prepamtions  for  his  return  to 
Italy.  He  confirmed  i-'haruaces,  the  hou  and 
mui^erer  of  Mttbridates,  in  tbo  poaaamion  of  the 
kin'^doin  of  Bosporus  ;  Deiotani's,  tetmrch  of  (Ja- 
latiii,  who  bad  supported  the  Uonuuis  iu  their  war 
witb  Ifitbiidates,  waa  Mwaided  with  aa  oiOension 
of  territory,  and  Arioboraanos,  king  of  Cappadocia, 
was  restored"  to  bis  kingdom.  Aifter  making  ail 
tbo  anaagmoata  neeemary  to  oeema  the  Reaaaa 
supremacy  in  the  Ka%t.  Pompey  set  out  for  Italy, 
which  be  reached  at  the  end  of  h.c.  62.  Hi* 
arrival  had  booa  long  looked  ftr  by  all  paitiea  with 
various  feelings  of  hope  and  fear.  The  aristocracy 
dreaded  that  he  would  come  as  their  master ; 
the  popular  party,  and  especially  the  enemies  of 
Cicero,  hoped  that  ho  woald  pmiiab  tbo  latter 
for  his  unconstitntionnl  proceodinps  in  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Catiiiuarian  conspiracy ;  and  both 
parties  felt  that  at  tiia  bead  of  Ua  Tieloiious 
mmj  bo  night  aaiie  «poB  the  MpiaM  pewei^ 


and  play  the  part  of  Sulk.    Pompey,  bower^r, 
soon  calmed  these  apprehensions.    Ue  disbanded 
his  army  almost  immediataly  after  landjaiy  at 
Brundlsium ;  but  he  did  not  proceed  straight- 
way to  Home,  as  he  was  anxious  to  learn  mme- 
what  more  accmalely  ^  state  of  parties  U  tors 
he  made  his  appearance  in  the  city.  When 
he  at  length  set  out,  he  was  received  by  aii 
the  dtiea  tbrragh  which  ho  pamed  wiA  m 
enthusiasm  which  knew  no  bounds  ;  and  he 
approached  tbo  capital,  tbe  greatest  port  of  tbe 
popnlatieB  ftioked  oat  to  meet  Ua^  and  gicoted 
him  with  the  wildest  acclamations  of  joy.  Aftfr 
remaining  in  tbo  aeighbombood  of  tbo  city  fur 
iono  iBonAa,  he  at  lengdi  eajmad  it  ia  liiuap^ 
on  bis  birtb-day,  the  30th  of  September,  b.  c  61. 
Pompey  bad  just  completed  bis  forty-fifth  year, 
and  this  was  the  third  time  tluit  he  bad  enjoyer! 
tbe  honour  of  a  trinmi^  Hit  admima  represeiit^^i 
him  as  celebratinff  now  his  victory  orer  thf  third 
continent,  just  as  his  first  triumph  iiad  beeu  giuned 
over  Africa  aad  Ue  aeeond  over  Bampab  Thaa 

triumph,  however,  was  not  only  the  frreatest  of  the 
three,  but  the  moot  iplendid  that  the  Uonuuis  bad 
ever  yet  eeea.  It  laalad  for  two  daya,  althoanh 

there  waa  no  army  to  lengthen  nut  the  proc»'ssi.>n. 
In  front,  huso  tableu  were  carried,  specifying  Uw 

ing  that  he  had  taken  lOO'l  strong  fortresaea,  and 
neatlY  jWO  town*  and  800  ebipe }  that  ho  had 
fbaadiBd  89  dtiea,  that  he  had  niMd  tlw  nwmmu 

<^  the  Roman  people  from  50  millions  to  05  mSL- 
lions :  and  that  he  had  brought  into  the  treasarr 
20,000  talents,  in  addition  to  16,000  tbat  he  had 
distributed  among  his  troops  at  £phesu<.  Next 
followed  nn  endless  train  of  \vair:-'on«  loaded  with 
the  treasures  of  the  KiisL    On  the  second  day 
Peayey  himself  entered  tbe  city  in  his  triumphal 
car,  preceded  by  the  princes  and  chiefs  whom  he 
had  taken  prisoners,  or  received  as  bort^esi, 
324  fai  aaaiher,  and  fbOewod  by  bio  kgatae  mi 
military  tribunes,  who  concluded  the  procession. 
After  the  triumph,  be  displayed  hi«  ciemeocy  by 
niaring  the  livee  of  Ue  pneoaen,  end  diaalmiBn 
them  to  their  various  states,  with  the  exception  i  f 
Arialobiila*  and  Tiigmnea,  who,  be  feared,  m^i 
exeilo  ooanaotiooa  in  JTadeea  aad  AfaMiria 
ipectively,  if  they  were  set  at  liberty. 

With  this  triumph  the  first  and  moat  glorious 
part  of  Pompey*S  life  may  be  said  to  have  ended. 
Hitherto  ho  mid  been  employed  ahaoot  exclosively 
in  war,  and  his  whole  life  had  been  an  almo«i  un- 
intort  upted  succession  of  military  glory.  But  now 
he  waa  caUad  apon  to  pfaijft  peoanaeBipart  in  tbe 
civil  commotions  of  the  commonwealth,  a  part  far 
which  neither  bis  natural  taienu  nor  his  pre  visas 
habitehadhtthekaatfttlidhuB.  Framthodaaih 
of  Sulla  to  thenteeent  time,aperiodof  nearly  twenty 

J ears,  be  bad  beMi  oaqueetionably  tbe  first  aait 
I  the  Roana  worid,  bat  hedid  aot  lalida  Mch 

longer  this  proud  position,  and  eventually  dis- 
covered that  the  goiias  of  Caesar  had  redond  hia 
to  ft  aeeond  plaoe  la  the  state.  It  woold  Mcm  as 
if  Pompey  on  his  return  to  Rome  hardly  knew 
himself  what  part  to  take  in  the  politics  of  the 
dty.  Ho  bad  been  appointed  to  the  wwiBaaad 
against  ik»  pifataa  and  Mithridates  in  oppositioa 
to  the  aristocracy,  and  they  still  regarded  him  with 
jealousy  and  distmst.  He  could  not  therefore  ally 
himself  to  them,  especially  too  as  some  of  their  roosi 
indwentwl  liradiin^  n*Th  tut  Mt  Oiaana,  1 1  FairenBi. 
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and  Metenna  Cntieiu,  wen  hu  peiaonal  enemies. 
At  tha  Mune  time  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
dijyoaed  to  unite  himself  to  the  popolar  party, 
which  had  risen  into  importance  diniiighiaab«(-nce 
in  the  East,  and  over  which  Cacsnr  possessed  un- 
bounded intiuoucc  The  object,  however,  which 
M§mBd  the  immediate  ftttntiaiB  of  Pompey 
to  obtiiin  from  tlif  scniitt»  n  mtificntion  for 
lU  hia  acts  in  Asia,  and  an  assignment  of  lands 
wfcidi  h»  had  pnniiiaad  to  hb  vMMmi.  In  order 
to  9»'cure  this  object  the  more  certainly,  he  had 

n based  the  coiUMlshio  for  one  of  bis  creatures, 
LteniM,  who  aeniahii^  waa  eloeled  with  Q. 
Met.-llii8  for  the  year  n.  c.  60.  But  ho  was  cnielly 
duiq>pointad  i  L.  Ainniaa  was  a  man  of  slender  abi- 
li^  Old  Bttio  and  did  hardly  any  thing  to 

pimuote  the  views  of  his  patron  :  the  senate,  glnd  of 
aa  opportunity  to  put  an  afiPront  upon  a  man  whom 
they  both  feared  and  hated,  resolutely  refused  to 
wuwtrirr  Pompey^s  meamrM  in  Asia.  This  was 
the  unwisett  thing  the  senate  could  have  done.  If 
tbey  had  known  their  real  interests,  they  would 
hnre  yieldad  to  all  Pompey's  wiiheo*  and  have 
•ought  by  every  means  to  win  him  orer  to  their 
■ide,  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  growing  and  more 
dflDgeraoo  influence  of  CaMor.  fiat  thoir  shoit- 
iighted  policy  threw  Pompcv  into  Caesar's  arms, 
aad  thoo  aealed  the  dovnikl  of  their  party.  Pom- 
poy  WM  resolred  to  fulfil  tiw  proariaea  hehadnade 

to  hia  Asiatic  clients  and  his  vftf-mn  tmnps  ;  his 
honour  and  reputa^on  were  pledged  ;  and  the  re- 
AmI  of  tha  aeoala  to  xedoem  his  pledge  wai  an  fai- 
■alt  that  he  could  not  brook,  more  especially  as  he 
aught  hare  entered  Rome  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
aad  hare  obtained  hu  wishei  with  his  sword.  With 
I  fsdinga Pompey  broke  off  all  connection  with 
I  amtocracy,  and  devoted  himself  to  Caesar,  who 
to  obtain  for  him  the  ratification  of  his 

  Pompey,  o«  hte  ddo,  agreed  to  support 

Caesar  in  all  his  measures  ;  and  that  they  might 
be  more  sure  ot  carrying  their  plans  into  execution, 
Caesar  prevailed  upon  Pompey  to  beeooM  recon- 
ciled to  Crassus,  who  by  his  connections^  as  well  as 
^  hia  immense  wealth,  had  great  influence  at 
If  waft   Ponpty,  Ctamr,  and  CiaMBa»  aoeoidingly 

aLrrt  eJ  to  assist  one  another  ns;ain»t  their  mutual 
cnemiea ;  and  thua  waa  hist  formed  the  fixat  tri> 


This  union  of  the  three  most  powerftll  men  at 
RoBie  crushed  the  aristocracy  for  the  ttme.  bup- 
■aned  by  Pompey  and  CnMSua,  Caesar  waa  able  in 
m$  CMHUship,  a  &  to  carry  all  his  measures. 
An  account  of  these  is  given  elsewhere.  [Caksar, 
p.  543. J  It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  he-re, 
that  by  Caesar's  agradn  law*  wUflk  ditided  the 
rich  QoBpanian  land  among  the  poorer  citizens, 
Paaqp^  was  able  to  fulbl  the  promises  be  had 
■ada  to  his  veteiana ;  and  that  Caeiar  likewise 
obtained  fnmi  the  people  a  ratification  of  all  Pom- 
pey's  acta  in  Asia.  In  order  to  cement  their  tuiion 
man  tlotaly,  Cmmi  gata  to  Fmaftf  hb  daagbter 
Julia  in  marrias^e.  Pompey  bttviBf  ihoitfy  before 
diroroed  hia  wile  Muda. 

At  Aa  Iwfinaing  of  dia  Mlowing  year,  B.C.  5ft, 
Ciabinius  and  Piso  entered  upon  the  consulship, 
and  CaoMT  went  to  hia  proTince  in  Oaul  Pompey 
latind  with  hie  wife  Julia  to  his  villa  of  Alfaonum 
•ear  Rome,  and  to<dc  hardly  any  part  in  public 
ai*airs  during  this  year.  He  quietly  allowed  Clo- 
ujui  to  ruin  Cicero,  whom  the  triumvirs  had  deter- 
laliMt  tahiiftta.  Gfam.tfMnftn  want 
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into  banishment;  hat  ftftw  Clodius  had  once 
gained  from  the  triumvirs  the  great  object  he  had 
desired,  he  did  not  care  any  longer  to  consult  their 
views,  lie  restored  Tignunet  to  liberty  whom 
Pompey  had  kept  in  confinement,  ridiculed  the 
great  Imperator  before  the  people,  and  was  accused 
of  BMkiBg an  attempt  Upon  Ponpey^KliB.  Pompey 
in  revenge  resolved  to  procure  the  read  of  Cicero 
from  banishment,  and  was  thus  brought  again  into 
some  friendly  eoanaetioaa  witii  the  aristocratioal 
party.  With  Pompey^s  support  the  bill  for  Cicero's 
return  was  paiied  in  B.  c.  57>  and  the  orator 
airlved  at  Rmbo  in  tha  BMmth  of  Septembor.  To 
show  bis  gratitude,  Cicero  proposed  that  Pom- 
pey should  have  the  supedntendence  of  the  com- 
mailcal  throBghont  the  whole  republio  for  a  period 
of  five  years,  since  there  was  a  scarcity  of  com  at 
Rome,  and  serious  riots  had  ensued  in  consequence. 
A  bill  was  accordingly  passed,  by  which  Pompey 
was  made  the  Praefectus  Annonae  for  five  yeara. 
In  this  capacity  he  went  to  Sicily,  and  sent  his 
lemtes  to  various  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  to 
eutect  aom  for  the  capital ;  and  the  price  in  eonea* 
quence  soon  fell.  About  the  Kime  time  there  were 
many  discussions  in  the  senate  respecting  the  re- 
storation of  Ptohny  Auletes  to  Egypt.  Ptolemy 
had  come  to  Rome,  and  been  received  by  Pompey 
in  hia  villa  at  Albanum,  and  it  was  generally  be- 
Kered  that  Pompey  himedf  wiohad  to  ba  eant  to 
the  Ka«,t  at  the  hoad  of  an  anny  for  the  puqw'-e  of 
restoring  the  liigyptian  monarch.  The  senate,  how- 
ever, dreadad  to  let  blm  reton  to  the  eeene  of  hia 
former  triumphs,  where  he  possessed  unbounded 
influence  ;  and  accordingly  tbey  discovered,  when 
he  waa  in  Sicily  and  Ptolemy  in  Ephesus,  that  the 
SihylliM  books  forbade  the  employment  of  force. 

Pompey  returned  to  Rome  early  in  B.  c.  5G  ;  and 
though  he  could  not  obtain  for  himself  the  mission 
to  the  East,  he  used  all  bis  influence  in  order  that 
the  late  consul,  I^entulus  Spinther,  who  had  ob- 
tained the  province  of  Cilicia,  i>bould  restore 
Ptolemy  to  Ua  kingdom.   Clodius,  who  was  now 
cumle  aedile,  accused  Milo  at  the  Iwfiiniiing  of 
February ;  and  when  Pompey  spoke  in  his  Devour, 
ho  waa  abiiaed  by  lOlo  in  tha  feoleet  maimar,  aad 
held  up  to  laughter  and  scorn.    At  tlw;  same  time 
he  was  attacked  in  the  senate  by  the  tribune 
C  Gato,  who  openly  charged  Um  wMi  tnaeheiy 
towards  Cicero.    The  evidest  delight  with  which 
the  senate  listened  to  the  attack  inflamed  Pom- 
pey's  anger  to  the  highest  pitch  ;  he  spoke  openly 
of  conspiracies  against  his  life,  denounced  Ciaasus 
as  the  author  of  uem,  and  threatened  to  take  mea- 
sures fur  his  security.    He  had  now  lost  the  confi- 
dence of  all  parties  ;  the  senate  hated  and  feared 
hira  ;  the  people  hnd  deserted  him  for  their  favourite 
Clodius  ;  and  he  had  no  otlier  resource  left  but  to 
strengthen  his  connection  with  OaoMT,  and  to  avail 
himself  of  the  popularity  of  the  conqueror  of  Gaul 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  bis  own  power  and 
inftwiwai   Thia  waa  a  bittar  draught  for  tha  eon- 
queror  of  the  Ivast  to  swallow:  he  was  already  com- 
pelled to  confesa  that  he  was  only  the  second  man 
m  the  itata.  Bat  aa  ha  had  bo  altamative,  he  n- 
paircd  to  Caesar's  wintei^quarters  at  I. ucca,  whither 
Crassns  had  already  gone  before  him.  Caesar 
reconciled  Pompey  and  Crassua  to  one  another, 
and  concluded  a  secret  agreement  with  them,  in 
virtue  of  which  they  were  to  be  consuls  for  the 
next  year,  and  obtain  provinces  and  armies,  while 
ha  via  la  hava  hia  sa?«nBMat  piahmged  for  an- 
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other  five  yenn,  aiid  to  roceirp  pny  for  his  troops. 
Thia  arrangement  took  place  about  the  middle  of 
April.  Ponpey  bow  hMteiMd  lo  Sudiaki  tad 
Africa  in  oril<>r  to  )iavt-  plrnty  of  com  to  distribute 
■moog  the  peoule,  which  was  always  one  of  the 
nuMt  BMKM  01  Mening  popnhrity  wtdl  tlw  nbVI* 
of  tho  titjm  PODipey  and  Cnutas,  however,  cxpe- 
lieneod  non  onpoaition  to  tiwur  eloetMo  tbaa  the; 
hod  ontidpoloA.  It  k  trao  thol  til  tbo  eliiir 
didotea  govo  tnqr  with  the  exception  of  L.  Dom5- 
tiiu  Ahenoborbat ;  but  supported  by  M.  Cato  and 
the  ahatocracy,  he  offered  a  moat  determined  oppo- 
•ilion.  The  consul  Lentolaa  MoitoUbma  likewiae 
WTM  resolved  to  use  every  mmnn  to  prevent  their 
election  ;  and  Pompey  and  Crusua,  tinding  it  im- 
possible to  carry  their  eleetioB  wlidlo  Moreellinns 
was  in  office,  availed  thenif^>lves  of  the  veto  of  the 
tribunes  Nonius  Sufenaa  and  C.  Cato  to  prevent 
the  ooDSttlor  conitio  from  being  held  this  year. 
The  elections  therefore  did  not  tue  place  till  the 
heginning  of  a.  &  55,  under  tho  pneoidency  of  an 
fatarrat.  IRftn  then  AhenohorfaiM  and  Omo  did 
not  relax  in  their  opposition,  and  it  wa<*  not  till 
the  armed  bands  of  Pompey  and  Cnsaua  had 
doond  tho  Gnapos  llniiM  of  their  advomriet 
tiiat  they  were  dedared  OOOMils. 

Thus,  in  a.  a  55,  Perapey  and  Crassns  were 
consuls  the  wcond  time.  They  forthwith  proceeded 
to  carry  into  effect  the  compact  that  had  been  made 
at  Lucca.  They  got  the  tribune  C.  Treboniua  to 
bring  forward  two  billa,  one  of  which  gave  the  pro- 
tinee  of  the  two  Spains  to  Pompey,  and  that  of 
Syria  to  Craaaua,  and  the  other  pndontrfd  Caesar's 

fovemment  for  five  years  more,  namely  from  the 
It  «r  Janoaiy,  B.O.  5S,  to  the  end  of  tbo  yoar  49. 
Pompey  was  now  at  tho  head  of  the  state,  and  at 
the  expintioa  of  his  year  of  office,  would  no  longer 
ho  a  private  naa,  hut  at  tho  head  of  aa  army,  and 
in  the  possess^ion  of  the  imperiura.  With  an  amiy 
ho  felt  sure  of  regaining  his  former  influence  ;  aai 
ho  did  not  see  that  Caeaar  had  only  need  him  as 
his  tool  to  promote  his  own  ends,  and  that  sooner 
or  later  he  must  succumb  to  the  superior  genius  of 
his  colleague.  Pompey  had  now  completed  the 
thoatro  vUdi  fco  had  been  soom  time  building  ; 
and,  ns  a  means  of  regnining  the  popular  favour,  he 
resolved  to  open  it  with  an  exhibition  of  ganieii  of 
unparalModq>lcndourandaimirifloence.  The  theatre 
itst  lf  was  '(vnrthv  of  the  conqueror  of  llu;  EasL  It 
was  the  tirst  atone  theatre  that  had  been  erected  at 
Bono,  and  va»  nfficiontly  hufs  to  acnamnodate 
40,000  spectators.  It  was  situate  in  the  Campus 
Marti  us,  and  was  built  on  the  model  of  one  which 
Pompey  had  MHi  at  MytOsM,  fa  tho  year  92. 
The  games  exhibite.l  hy  Pompey  lasted  many  diy;. 
and  cansistod  of  scenic  representations,  in  which 
lim  metat  Aosopns  appeatod  6r  tho  hat  time,  gym- 
aaotio  oootests,  gladiatorial  combats,  and  fights  of 
wild  heasts.  Five  hundred  Afiiaui  lions  were 
IdUed,  and  eighteen  elephanto  were  attadiod  and 
most  of  thoia  put  to  death  by  Oaetulian  hontMnen. 
A  rhinoceros  was  likewise  exhibited  on  thia  occasion 
for  the  tirst  time.  The  splendour  of  these  games 
^ll^i^w■J  f^m  people  for  the  moment,  but  were  not 
sufficient  to  regain  him  his  lost  popularity.  Of  thia 
he  had  a  striking  proof  almost  immediately  after- 
wwdo  ;  ISsr  the  people  began  to  express  their  dis- 
content when  he  levied  troops  in  Italy  and  Cisalpine 
Gaul  and  sent  them  into  Spain  under  the  com> 
BMUidofhiikptoi»Ii.A]faiiiaaaiid  ILPMroln, 
whOa  ha  hhwaFiiiiMiMi  fa  thaio^hboMiwod  of 


the  city.  Pompey's  object  now  was  to  obtain  the 
dictatorship,  and  to  maJie  himself  the  nndi^led 

successes  in  Oaul  and  Britain,  and  his  increasing 
Dower  and  influence,  at  length  mado  it  dear  to 
Pompey  that  a  sln^glo  moit  tdco  ]4mo  beCvoeo 

them,  sanner  or  later  ;  but  down  to  the  breaki: 
out  of  the  civil  war,  he  seemo  to  hoTo  thought  that 
GMHtt  WBvld  now  TBStim  to  draw  tho  sword 

against  him,  and  that  as  long  as  he  could  rule  the 
senate  and  the  comitia,  his  rival  would  likewise  be 
obliged  to  submit  to  his  sway.     The  death  of  his 
wife  Julia,  in  B.  c.  54,  to  whom  he  was  tendcriy 
attached,  broke  nne  link  whieh  still  connected  him 
with  Caesar  ;  and  the  fall  of  Crasaas  in  the  follow- 
ing year  (b.  c.       fa  the  Parthian  expedition,  re- 
moved the  only  per«on  who  had  the  least  chance  of 
contesting  the  supremacy  with  them.    In  order  to 
obtain  the  dietatonhip,  Pompey  secrsMy  aaomuagiid 
the  rivil  (H*cnrd  with  which  the  state  was  t  'Tti 
asunder,  hoping  that  the  senate  and  the  people, 
tired  of  a  state  of  amudiy,  would  at  Imgik  throw 
themselves  into  his  arms  for  the  purpose  of  re^iiniag 
peace  and  order.   In  consoqne&co  of  tho  riots, 
which  W  Mnotfjr  abotted,  tho  oowMitf  wmiitia 
could  not  be  held  in  B.  a  54,  and  it  «'as  not  till 
the  middle  of  &  c.  5S  that  Domitius  Calvinus  and 
Valerius  Messalla  were  chosen  oomidB,  and  that 
the  other  magistrates  were  elooUd*     But  new 
tumtilts  ensued.    Milo  had  become  a  candidate  far 
the  consulship,  and  Clodius  for  the  praetorship  ; 
each  was  attended  by  a  band  of  hired  ruffisM  ; 
battles  took  place  almost  every  day  between  them 
in  the  forum  and  the  streets  ;  all  order  and  gOTtm- 
ment  wen  at  an  end.    In  such  a  state  of  thing* 
no  elections  could  be  held  ;  and  the  confusion  at 
length  became  downright  anarchy,  when  Milo  mm^ 
deied  dodiva  on  tho  90lh  of  Jammry  fa  iho  M- 
lowing  year  (b.  c  53),    [Vol  T.  p.  774.]  Hb 
senate,  unable  to  letton  Older,  bad  now  no  idto^ 
natf TO  hot  offing  fa  Ao  isrimaneo  of  Pompey. 
They  therefore  commissioned  him  to  collect  troops 
and  put  an  end  to  the  disturbances.  Pompey,  who 
bad  at  length  obtained  the  great  object  of  his  de^ 
sires, obojwd  wllfc  alacrity  ;  be  w.i^  invested  with 
the  stlpremo  power  of  the  stitc  by  lieini;  elected 
sole  consul  on  the  25th  of  Februarj-  ;  .md  in  order 
to  deliver  the  city  from  Milo  and  his  myrmidons, 
he  brought  forward  laws  against  violence  {De  I'i) 
and  bribery  at  elections.    Milo  was  pot  upon  his 
trial;  ^  coot  was  sarromdod  with  soldien,and 
the  accused  went  iiitn  exile.    Other?  a!so  t-r' 
condemned,  and  peace  was  once  more  restored 
to  tho  stata.  Bant^  thin  osfaUisbed  older,  ho 
made  Metellus  Scipio,  who^e  liiughter  Conuv  .»  1  > 
had  married  since  Jalia's  death,  his  coUeiwue  oa 
Ao  1st  of  August,  and  thou  hoM  Iho  oowtfalbr 
the  election  of  the  consuls  for  the  ensuing  yeor. 
He  next  proceeded  to  strike  a  blow  at  Caesar. 
He  brought  forward  an  old  law,  which  had  fiUlen 
into  disuao  that  no  one  should  become  a  can- 
didate for  a  public  office  in  hi*  abs'^nco.  in  order 
that  Caes.ir  miuht  be  obliged  to  resign  liis  com- 
mand, and  to  place  himself  in  the  power  of  his 
enemies  at  Rome,  if  he  wished  to  obtain  th--  con- 
sulship a  second  time.    But  the  renewal  ot  this 
enactment  was  so  manifestly  aimed  at  Oamv  Aat 
his  friends  insisted  he  slionld  be  specially  exempted 
from  it ;  and  as  Pompey  was  not  jfA  prepared  to 

hmk  opeidT  with  hfaa,  ho  tiwmiht  il  «xp«- 
dimtloyMa.  PtonpijatteiMw tfMpivHM 
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thai  he  fthottld  continue  in  powession  of  an  onny 
alter  his  rival  had  ccaaed  to  hare  one,  by  obtaining 
a  ■wMitMOO— Item .  by  which  hi«  govemamt  4^ 
^he  S{(,'iin<»  was  proloiiju-d  for  nnotlier  fivp  yenrs. 
Aixdf  m  csme  Cuvsor  kitouid  obtain  the  consulship, 
h*  CMHed  a  law  to  b»  MMCted,  in  vixtm  flf  which 
M  on.'  should  have  a  province  till  five  years  had 
■hptfd  from  the  time  of  hia  holding  a  public  othce. 

the  BWWitiBM  adopted  afldul  hii 
tha  ■■■Imhii  «C 


Tha  yilarf  •(  dM  not  few  yean  ( a  &  51  — 48 ) 
iaarftted  at  length  in  the  life  of  C.\k.sar  [\'o1.  I. 
ppb  549 — 6o2J  ;  and  it  it,  thereXore,  only  necet- 
mty  to  give  iMia  a  brief  ovdina  of  the  xenainiDg 

cvnli  of  Pom)K-y's  life.  In  b.  c.  51  Pnmpey  be- 
came reconciled  to  the  aristocracy,  and  was  now 
regarded  as  their  acknowledged  head,  though  it 
appears  that  he  never  obtained  the  foil  eontidence 
'if  the  party.  In  the  foUowinp  year  (n.  r.  the 
^inig^le  between  Caesar  and  the  arialocracy  came 
Ui  a  crisis.  Tlic  latter  demanded  that  Gmmt 
khtmltl  resign  his  province  and  cotne  to  Home  as  a 
phvate  man  in  order  to  we  for  the  consulship ;  but 
ittPMdd  ksva  hma  Bwdneaa  in  Caesar  to  place 
Mm*elf  in  thp  powrr  of  enemies,  who  hiid  an 
aoay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ci^  ander  the 
enooaai  of  Pompey.  ThwiwaeaedMibt  thai  lie 
\«  'tnUl  immediately  have  Wn  brought  to  trial,  nnd 
itt  condemnation  would  hate  been  certain,  since 
Ptepey  woold  kawa  ovmnrad  the  judges  by  his 
totdiery  as  he  had  done  at  the  tmlof  Milo. 
Ca«<iar,  however,  agreed  to  resign  his  provinces, 
aod  di»faand  his  army,  provided  Pompey  woold  do 
theaMb  TUa  pM|niiliMi,  however,  was  nrjoolid, 

and  Caesar  prepaid  for  war.  He  had  now  com- 
pleted the  subjugation  of  Gaul,  and  could  conti- 
dsotly  rely  on  the  fidelity  of  his  Tetenm  troops, 
whom  he  had  fo  often  led  to  victory  and  glory. 
At  the  same  time  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  strength- 
maf  hie  inlmiiat  Renei  the  hnaaow  waoldi 

he  hod  acquired  hy  the  conquest  of  Gaul  was  la- 
viihly  Bent  in  gaining  over  many  of  the  most  inr 
iowtid  ms  b  tha  cTtf  t  lha  MrvioM  eftho  eoo- 

'■ul  Aemilius  Paulus  and  of  the  tribtine  Curio,  w  Jio 
»en  rackoned  devoted  parttians  of  Pompey,  were 
ponaand  dt  enonnooa  faribeo.  Pompey,  on  the 
odier  hand,  neglected  to  prepare  for  the  coming 
owtest ;  he  was  firmly  convinced,  as  we  have  al- 
tady  remarked,  that  Caesar  would  never  venture 
to  inarch  against  tha  OOMlilaiiA  wthwitin  of  the 
•tote  ;  and  if  he  wer**  mad  enonjjh  to  draw  the 
•word,  Pompey  believed  that  his  troops  would 
^Mirt  hai  fai  the  deapetate  enterprise,  while  his 
own  fiune  and  the  cause  of  the  republic  would  at- 
tract to  his  standard  a  maltitade  of  aoldiers  from 
Ail  parte  allteijr.  SooenMwIWMhear  neeoie 
tHat  he  did  not  att.^nipt  to  levy  troops  ;  and  when 
Aoine  of  his  friends  remonstntad  with  him,  and 
poiBted  m  lha  arfawlm  ciw^tliwii  of  their  party, 
if  Caewr  advanced  against  the  city,  Pompey  re- 
Fii*d  that  he  had  only  to  stamp  with  hia  foot  in 
"■7  |iit  of  Italj,  and  nmnbers  of  troope  woold 
UBtuediately  spring  npw**  He  was  confirmed  in  the 
•tovietion  of  his  own  popularity  by  the  interest  ex- 
l^'^td  on  his  behalf  during  a  dangerous  illness  by 
vhich  he  was  attacked  this  year  at  Nttpolia.  Many 
•itisi  offered  sacrifices  for  his  restoration  to  health  ; 
•ion  his  recovery  public  rejoicings  took  place  in 
numerous  townt  of  Italy.  Bat  ho  WOO  fooiieraelly 
At  tlM  WlhndM  of  KC  49  tht 
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seoate  decreed  that  Caesar  sliould  dl&band  his 
army  by  a  certain  day,  or  otherwise  be  regarded  as 
an  enemy  of  the  state.  Two  of  the  tribunes  put 
their  veto  upon  the  decree,  hut  their  oppo<.iti<m 
was  set  at  uuught,  their  lives  were  thnateucd,  and 
they  Bed  for  refuge  to  ChMor's  camp.  Caeaar  he- 
sitated no  longer  ;  he  croaaed  the  Rubicon,  which 
separated  his  province  from  Italy,  and  at  the  head 
of  a  single  legion  marched  vpon  Rome,  He  wae 
received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  Italian  towns  ; 
his  march  was  like  a  triumphal  progzeaa ;  city  after 
city  threw  opm  their  gotao  to  mm  ;  Hn  troope  of 
the  aristocracy  went  over  to  his  side  ;  and  Pompev. 
after  aU  hia  confident  boastiiub  Ibond  himaelf 
unahlo  to  defend  the  mffntL  Ha  ittA^  with  aU 
the  leading  senators,  first  to  Capua,  where  he  re- 
mained for  a  short  time,  and  subsequently  to  Brun- 
disium.  Caeaar,  however,  gave  him  no  rest ;  by 
tha  8th  of  lianfe  ha  wae  vader  the  walls  of  Bnm- 
diainm  ;  and  as  Pompey  despaired  of  holding  out 
in  that  city,  he  embarked  on  iliu  1  .')th  of  the  month, 
and  crossed  over  to  (iretxe.  AsCMMrhad  aa 
ships  he  could  not  follow  him  for  the  present,  and 
therefore  marched  against  Pompey  *s  legates  in 
Spain,  whom  ho  ei  ia  tha  «o«w  of  the 
same  year. 

In  the  next  year  (ac  40)  the  war  waododdad. 
Early  fat  Juraary  Coamr  amvad  in  Oneeav  Mid 

fdrthwith  crtinniencod  active  op-mtions.  Pomjiey 
meantime  hod  collected  a  nomerous  amy  in  Greece, 
Egypt,  and ^Eoil, tha lenio  of  l^femer  glories. 
But  although  his  troops  far  outnumbered  Caesar's, 
he  well  knew  that  they  were  no  match  for  them 
in  the  field,  and  therefore  prudently  resolved  to 
decline  a  battle.  His  superiority  in  cavalry  en- 
abled him  to  cut  off  CacsarsV  supplies,  and  gave 
him  the  complete  command  of  all  the  provisions  ot 
the  country.  The  utaMNi  mmoity  hegan  to  prevail 
in  Caesar's  camp  ;  since  not  only  could  he  olitain 
nothing  from  the  country,  but  he  was  likewise 
nabia  to  receive  any  mppiieo  from  Italy,  in  eoM»> 
quence  of  the  fleet  of  Pompey,  which  had  the 
entire  oommand  of  the  Bat  Pompey  was 
ptofMitad  from  enrying  oat  Aa  pendent  plmi 

which  he  had  fiiniit  d  fur  innducting  the  ciniiaign. 
His  camp  was  filled  with  a  maltitade  of  KomoB 
nobles,  tuiacquainted  wMl  war,  and  anadooa  to 
return  to  their  estates  in  Italy  and  to  the  lozvriea 
of  the  capital.  Their  superior  numbers  made 
them  sure  of  victory ;  and  Pomp<>y'8  success  at 
Dyrrhacium,  when  he  hcoko  through  Caesar^ 
lines  and  compelled  him  to  retire  with  consider- 
able loss,  rendered  them  still  more  confident  of 
suoceaa.  Punipoy'A  nnwilltngness  to  fight,  which 
only  showed  that  he  understood  his  profession  far 
better  than  the  vain  and  ignorant  nobles  who 
woaU  Mhoel  him,  woa  Mt  dewa  to  hb  lava 
of  power  and  his  anxiety  to  keep  the  Mnato 
in  subjection.  Stong  with  the  reproaches  with 
which  ha  WM  aMaiM,  aad  SkairiM  atatod  to 

some  degree  by  his  victory  at  Dyrrhacium,  he  re- 
solved to  htiog  the  contest  to  an  issue.  Aooord- 
ingly,  he  oAtad  hattk  to  Gmmt  fai  the  phhi  at 
Pharaalia  in  Thessaly,  on  the  9th  of  August,  and 
the  result  justified  his  previous  fears.  His  nn- 
mexous  army  was  completely  defeated  by  Caesar's 
fotiaafc  This  defeat  by  his  great  rivid  seems  at 
once  to  have  driven  Pompey  to  despair.  He  made 
no  attempt  to  rally  his  forces,  though  he  might 
still  htvt  ooOeeted  a  consideniUo  army;  bat 
gMtdnv  •tvqr  thfaif  M  bit|  hi  hanied  to  tht  «»■ 
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const  with  a  few  friends  only  anxious  tn  OM*np<> 
from  the  countr}*.  He  embarked  on  board  a 
merdHnt  ship  ut  the  mouth  of  the  river  Peneua, 
and  first  s.iiU-d  tn  Lcsboa,  where  he  took  up  his 
wife  Cornelia,  who  waf  ttayiog  in  the  island,  and 
from  thanwindbferthAcoHtof  FHBplijrlwiwhan 
h»  wa«  joined  by  •everal  Teaaels  and  many  bc- 
iMlm.  Hit  frienda  now  adriaed  him  to  seek 
ntog&  m  Egypt,  daea  k«  luid  \mm  tha  wmm  of 
restoring  to  his  kini^'dom  the  father  of  the  young 
Egyptian  mooarcb,  and  migbtt  tharefiore,  reckon 
npon  the  gratttode  of  tha  eovrt  R«  Meotdingly 
set  sail  for  Egypt,  with  a  considerable  fleet  and 
aboQt  2000  soldier*,  and  upon  his  arriral  off  the 
coast  sent  to  beg  for  the  protection  of  the  king. 
Tl*  Ittiv  wm  tutf  thirteen  years  of  a^re,  and  t^ 
government  was  in  the  hands  of  I'othinus,  an 
eunuch,  Tlieodotus  of  Chios,  and  AchiUas.  These 
tlmt  atn,  dreading  Caetar^s  anger  if  tlMfneeiTed 
Pompey,  and  likewise  fearini;  the  resentment  of 
the  latter  if  they  forbade  him  to  land,  resolved  to 
wie—  themselves  from  their  diflknltka  hf  putting 
him  to  death.  Thi-y  nc<  f>r<1inply  Rent  out  a  small 
boat,  took  Pompey  on  board  with  three  or  four 
Btleiidnta,  and  rawed  far  ^  •bom  Hfa  wife 
and  frioiidx  wntihfd  him  from  the  ■^hip.  anxious  to 
see  in  what  manner  he  would  be  received  by 
the  king,  who  wee  Unding  on  the  edge  of  toe 
eea  with  his  troops  ;  hut  just  as  the  boat  reached 
the  shore,  and  Pompey  was  in  the  act  of  rising 
from  his  seat,  in  o«d«r  to  step  on  land,  he  was 
atobbed  in  d^e  beek  by  Sepdnim,  who  had  for- 
merly been  one  of  his  centurions,  and  was  now  in 
the  service  of  the  Egyptun  monarch.  Achillas 
and  the  feat  then  drew  their  swords  {  whewupon 
Pompey  covered  his  face  with  his  torrn,  without 
uttering  a  word,  and  calmly  submitted  to  his  iate. 
He  was  kiUed  on  the  89th  of  September,  the  day 
before  his  birth-day,  b.  c.  4R,  and  had  consequently 
juat  coinpleted  his  58th  year.  His  head  was  cut 
off,  eni  ib  body,  which  waa  thrown  ovt  naked  en 
the  shore,  was  buried  by  his  frcedmnn  TMiilippus, 
who  had  aooompanied  him  firam  the  ship.  The 
head  wie  braognt  te  Ckasar  when  be  anhred  in 

Egypt  soon  afterwards,  but  he  turned  aw.iy  frrmi 
the  sight,  shed  tears  at  the  untimclj  end  of  his 
rival,  and  put  his  murderan  to  death. 

The  character  of  Ponipy  is  not  difficult  to 
estimate,  lie  wns  simply  a  soldier  ;  his  life  from 
his  seventeenth  to  his  forty-second  year  was  spent 
alaoat  entirely  in  military  serriae  ;  and  when  he 
returned  to  Rome  after  the  conqup«;t  of  Mithri- 
dates,  he  did  not  possess  any  knowledge  of  civil 
affufB,  and  eooa  dispUyed  his  incompetency  to 
take  a  lading  part  in  the  political  commotions  of 
the  tine.  He  had  a  high  sense  of  his  own 
iipBttaiiee,  had  ben  awaatwaed  Ar  ynn  te  the 

passive  olwdience  which  militirA'  discipline  re- 
quired, and  expected  to  be  treated  at  Kome  with 
na  MBie  defweBee  and  lespeet  wUdi  he  had 
leenved  in  the  camp.  With  an  nvcnvcfMiing 
icnae  of  hia  own  influence,  he  did  not  condescend 
to  attach  himadf  te  any  political  party,  and  Ave 
became  an  object  of  suspicion  to  both  the  aris- 
tocracy and  the  people.  He  soon  found  out,  what 
Marius  had  diseorered  before  him,  that  something 
more  was  required  than  military  glor)*  to  retain 
the  nfTfctions  of  the  multitude  ;  and  he  never 
leanit  the  way  to  win  the  hearts  of  men.  lie  was 
ef  aeoldaad  ahl^gwiHii  tiyeiament,  and  seems  to 
haaa  poMMd  iMBriy  a^y  pmeaal  friMda  aiDoag 


the  Romnn  noble.'*.    He  wns  both  n  prntirj  and  n 
vain  nmn,  fauitH  which  above  all  others  maiLe  « 
man  disliked  by  his  BiMiwtatei  aad  eyJa»   At  thr 
sam--  time  his  moral  rhfiracter  was  supfrior  t'->  »hjt 
of  tiie  majority  of  his  contemporaries  ;  and  he  wa« 
fiee  fieoi  ami  ef  the  vieee  which  pemidaJ  adl  tfe 
hiffbcr  ranks  of  society  at  the  time.    The  ancirat 
writers  bear  ahnost  unanimous  teatimony  to  the 
purity  of  hb  anirfage  lifis,  to  hie  tBttOmt  far  We 
tiinV-rent  wivfji,  to  the  simplicity  and  fnipalitv  f.:' 
his  mode  of  life,  and  to  the  coatroi  which  he  po*- 
mwd  ever  his  pa«ioBS  and  ■ppeliieBi     In  his 
government  of  the  pranaees  he  also  exhibited  a  ! 
striking  contrast  to  most  of  the  Roman  nobl^  ; 
justice  was  not  to  be  purchased  from  him,  nor 
did  he  enrich  himself^  according  to  the  ordinary 
fashion,  by  p'nDdcrin^  the  subjects  of  Rome.  His 
untimely  death  excites  pity  ;  but  no  one,  who 
has  well  studied  the  alata  af  partiM  at  tha  dowft*  | 
fal  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  tn  SWnt  hie 
fi&U.   He  had  united  himself  to  a  pot^  wtSdk  wm 
inteat  en  Its  awn  aggrandinment  and  the  rafai  ef 
its  opponents  ;  imd  there  is  abundant  evidence  t» 
prove,  that  had  that  party  gained  the  maatory,  a 
proscriptioii  lar  aMia  tetriue  thn  Salla^  wvoM 
have  taken  plncf ,  the  lives  of  every  distingnished  | 
man  on  the  other  side  would  iiave  been  sacrificed, 
their  property  cdniiBalBd,  and  Italy  and  the  pro- 
vinces divided  as  booty  among  a  few  prolligate  and 
unprincipled  nobles.  From  inch  horrors  tho  victoty 
of  CSaeaar  saved  the  BaaaaB  varid. 

Pompey  wai  anniad  several  times.  His  vrivee  ! 
and  children  are  mentioned  in  the  Stemma  in 
p.  473,  and  mi  account  of  his  two  surviving  ttuns  it 
given  below.  Pompey  never  had  his  awn  portmit 
stnick  upon  his  coins  ;  but  it  appears  on  the  coins 
of  Pompeiopolia  and  on  tho&c  of  his  sons  Cneius 
and  Sextua.  (See  below  Nos.  24  and  25.] 

(The  principal  aiu  iont  authorities  for  the  lift'  f  f 
Pompey  are  the  biography  of  Plutarch,  the  histones 

Vmm  vassna,  Appaa,  ana  veMias  raHaBaBi% 
the  Civil  War  of  rac^^ar.  and  tlic  Letters  and  On* 
tions  of  Cicero.  His  life  is  related  at  iei^th  bj 
Dnaaan,  €hKkkkl§  Bom$,  vd.  iv.) 

23.  PuxnUtilslarafthatriaBfii^  [PMnu, 
No.  3.] 

24.  Cn.  Poupnus  Maonur,  the  eldest  esa  of 

the  triumvir  [No.  22]  by  his  third  wife  Modi^waa 
Itorn  between  the  yeiirs  B.  c.  HO  and  T-i.  He  Rccon»- 
{lanied  his  father  in  the  expedition  against  the  pi- 
rates a  c  67,  bat  he  ninst  then  have  been  too  yooog 
to  have  taken  any  part  in  the  war.  On  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  civil  war  in  B.  c.  49,  he  was  sent 
to  Aleiaadria  to  obtain  ships  and  tneps  icr  his 
father  ;  and  after  procuring  an  Kgrptian  fleet  uf 
fifty  ships  he  joined  the  squadron  that  was  cnuaiug 
intheAdiiatM8aaiBB.a48.  HsnheaasMdsd 

in  taking  several  of  Caesar's  vi  siif  ls  off  Oricuni,  and 
he  made  an  nnsaccesaful  attack  upon  the  town  of 
Lissaa.  AAarOeaelteerMaMMrat  Phanafia, 
he  was  des(ri<d  by  tin-  K^ryptian  flu-t  which  he 
coomwnded,  and  he  then  repaired  to  the  idand  of 
Coreyra,  where  many  ef  the  Roman  noUes,  who 
had  survived  the  batUe,  had  taken  refuge.  Here 
he  mtuntained  that,  possessing  as  they  did  the 
command  of  the  sea,  they  ought  not  to  di^ir  of 
success  ;  and  he  vaa  vary  nearly  kitting  ussra, 
when  the  latter  recommmded  submission  to  t'  , 
conqueror.  On  his  way  to  Africa,  which  hi«  party 
had  resolved  to  make  the  sc«ie  of  the  wir,  lis 
Isamt  fnm  hia  hnthcr  Sextos  the  death  afhii 
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fiitlifr.  He  not,  however,  remain  long  in 
Africa,  bat  in  the  ooium  of  u.  c.  47  set  taii  for 
MpM,  n  oBdar  Id  Mem  Hat  Mmlrf  ftr  bb 
party,  and  by  means  nf  his  father'*  friencls  and 
depeodcBta,  to  laiia  tto^  which  might  aaiitt  the 

in  n^hing  Spain  ;  after  makini;  an  un^ucceMful 
attaek  upon  toe  town  of  Aacurum  in  Mauritaoia, 
be  took  poeeeaaon  of  tome  of  the  ishndi  off  the 
Spanish  coast,  and  appears  not  to  have  landed  on 
the  mainbuid  UU  B.  c.  46.  He  hod  not  been  here 
long  before  he  was  joined  by  his  brother  Sextus 
axtd  other*  of  his  partj, «)»  had  fled  from  Africa 
a^ter  their  defeat  at  Thapnu^  In  a  s-lmrt  time  ho 
vu  at  the  head  of  thirteen  legions.  Caesar  sent 
h»  legale  C  INdios  iq^ainst  him,  and  towailb  tkt 
•  lid  of  the  rear  followed  himself.  Tim  war  was 
t>fo<uht  to  n  dose  by  the  battle  of  Munda,  fought 
ea  &  I7lk  af  IM,  45«  iB  ivUeli  Qmmt  «B. 
tirtly  defeated  the  Pompeiar.'^.  Tt  was,  howmer, 
the  most  bloody  battle  during  the  whole  of  the 
dviwar:  Hm  Poaapekne  finq^  «Mi  llMeevage 


oC  despair  ;  they  drove  back  at  first  Caesar's 
tteepe,  and  it  waa  only  by  Cae«r'*  tkrowing  him- 
wtf  arte  dM  front  Hm  of  lha  taMlii  tnAazposing 
his  person  like  a  cmnmon  soldier,  they  were 
led  back  again  to  the  charge.  Cneiae  himself 
CMBcd  with  a  severe  wound,  and  fled  to  Carteia 
eattaoMMoasL  Here  he  embarked,  and  set  sail 
vith  a  sqtuidron  of  twenty  ships  ;  but  having  l>een 
*lil^[tHl  to  put  to  land  af^in  in  confluence  of  neg- 
l^cttnf;  to  provide  himself  with  water,  he  was  sur- 
pri«ed  by  Didius,  who  had  sailed  from  Gadcs  with 
a  fleet,  hie  ships  were  destroyed,  and  he  himself 
•UigBd  to  taka  lafiiga  kk  Ika  iMtrior  of  the 
!Jtry.  But  he  could  not  remain  concealed  ;  the 
sent  in  puraait  of  him  overtook  him  near 
aad  fmtUMtadMdL  Hia  hnd  iraa  cat 

off.  and  c.irried  to  Cachar.  who  had  it  exposed  to 
piihhc  view  in  the  town  of  Uinaliti  that  theire  might 
WaedMAlar  UadsMh.  (Mm  tMM  to  Iibto 
bna  by  natore  vehemest  and  passionate  ;  and  the 
MMorttmes  of  his  fiunily  rendered  him  cruel  and 
Mvpicious.    He  burned  to  take  vengeance  on  his 
en«mie«,  and  Ron  kad  nothing  to  expect  from 
Him,  if  he  had  conquered,  but  a  terrible  mid  liloojy 
proscription.  (C^e».  Ji.  (J.  iii.  5,  4U  ;  i.>iou  Caiss. 
^  12,  56,  xliit.  14,  28—40;  Appian,  C. 
ii.  K7,  105—105  ;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  vi.  18,  xv.  19  ; 
B.  Afr,  22,  I'i  i  Aoctor,  Ii.  liivp,  1— 
Ike  iMiyiea  oalD  via  fiabaUy  ettadc  kf  Cto. 
I*ooipey,  when  he  was  in  Spain.    Tt  contains  on 
tiw  obverse  tba  head  of  his  tather  with  cn.  maun. 

Mi  es  llw  laeana  •  eeanMndar  etepfnng  out 
•f  s  ship,  and  shaking  hands  with  a  woman,  pr<> 
^7  iateaded  to  zepcceent  Spain,  with  the  legend 
^  muvs.  aaanb  ml  q.  Soaa  vitaa 
*^llliahiiMailndt  fcyth*  tterb 
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but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  ever  had 
hie  own  portrait  etrock  upon  his  coins.  (£ckhci, 

Tli  Y.  pi  909.) 

Skx.  Pompeuts  Magnus,  the  ynuneer  son 
of  the  triumvir  (Na  22J  by  his  third  wife  Mucia, 
WM  ban  a.  e.  78,  doea  he      faly  at  the  tine  of 

his  death  in  n.  r.  ."Ji.  (Appian,  B.  C.  v.  \\\.) 
During  the  campaign  of  his  &ther  against  Caesar 
in  Greece,  Sextos  was  with  hit  mother  at  Myti- 
lene ;  and  after  the  Uwi  of  the  battle  of  Phanalia 

in  B.  r.  48,  he  and  his  mother  accompanied  the 
elder  Pompey  to  Egypt,  and  saw  him  murdered 
befim  their  eye<i.  From  thence  they  fled  tO 
Cyprus,  and  shortly  afterwards  j<iined  Cn.  Pompey 
and  CaUX  bextus  remained  in  Africa,  while  his 
brother  OaehH  went  to  Sp^n  ;  but  after  the  hatthi 
of  Thapsus  B.  c.  46,  which  ruined  all  the  hopes  of 
the  Pompeians  in  Africa,  Sextus  quitted  that  coun* 
try,  and  repaired  la  hie  brother  in  Bpafai,  together 
with  I>abieiins  and  others  of  their  party.  In  Spain 
he  kept  possession  of  Corduba  till  the  defeat  of  hie 
bralbar  at  tha  katlla  of  Mvnda  In  Maich,  &  &  Ah* 

As  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  loss  of  this  lattle,  he  fled 
from  Cotdttba,  and  lived  for  a  time  in  concealment 
in  dweomilfyof  telMCi^balWBitt<dw  Ibana 
and  the  Pyrenees.  Bait  ha  aopported  himself  by 
robbery,  and  gradnally  eolleeted  a  considerable 
hand  of  followers,  with  whcHn  he  penetrated  into 
the  province  of  Baariea.  The  governor  of  the  pro> 
vince,  C.  Carrina*,  was  unable  to  offer  any  efiecttial 
opposition  to  him  ;  he  was  generally  snpported  by 
the  natives  and  the  veterans  of  hk  ftttier  settled 
in  the  province  ;  Carteiii,  and  other  towns,  fell  into 
his  hands.  The  death  of  Caesar  still  further 
favoored  his  enterprises.  Adtekw  PeOia,  irha 
had  succeeded  Carrinas  in  the  [jnverninerit  of  the 
province,  did  not  possess  much  military  talent,  and 
wa  ail  ana  oeeaawn  nrpriiad  and  daAaled  hy 

Sextus.  This  virtori-  crave  Sextus  the  command  of 
almost  the  whole  of  Haetica,  and  turned  towards 
hfan  tha  attentfon  of  Aa  partlet  that  wora  now 
struggling  for  the  supremacy  at  Rome.  But  as 
none  of  them  were  yet  prepared  for  open  war, 
Leptdu,  who  had  the  command  of  the  Nearer 
Spain  and  of  Narboneaa  Gaol,  was  commissioned 
to  make  terms  with  Sextao.  The  latter  agreed  to 
lay  aside  hostilities  on  condition  of  his  being 
allowed  to  return  to  Rome,  aad  of  nooifng  hia 
patrimonial  inheritance.  These  terms  were  assented 
to,  and  the  senate  voted  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
Sortaa  aa  aa  indemnifleatitm  for  that  portieo  of 
hi^  property  which  had  been  sold.  So  far  niatt'  rs 
seemed  quiet,  but  they  did  not  long  continue  so. 
Antony  and  tho  arhtCCTatfaal  party  aeoii  eamo  lo 
an  opt  n  nipture  ;  Antony  man  h-  d  into  Cisalpine 
Ciaul  to  oppooe  Dec  Bnitua,  and  the  senate  u»«d 
every  eflfart  to  olrlifal  awirtanta  agahul  Antany. 
For  this  purpose  they  applied  not  only  to  Lepidui, 
bat  also  to  Pompey,  who  had  come  to  Massilia  with 
a  fleet  and  an  army  in  order  to  be  nearer  tha 
scene  of  action,  and  to  determine  what  couna  bo 
should  adopt.  The  senate,  on  the  proposition  of 
Cicero,  pusited  a  laudatory  decree  in  his  honour,  and 
likewise  appointed  him  to  the  ffT*ft^  af  tha  la- 
publican  fleet:  hedid  not,  however,  advance  to  the  re» 
lief  of  Mutina,  but  ronained  inactive.  Shortly  aiteff 
this  Oelavkn  threw  off  the  mask  he  had  hitherto 
worn,  wrested  the  consulsliip  from  tho  senate  in  the 
month  of  August  (n.  c.  43),  and  obtained  the  enact- 
of  tho  Lw  Podkw  by  vhiih  «U  Iho  «Bw 
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eluded  among  these  murderera,  although  he  had 
had  DO  share  in  the  deed,  and  on  the  eatabliihroent 
of  the  triuiDTirate  in  October  was  proMsribad.  His 
flpct  cpcuri'd  him  wfcty  ;  l)ut  as  the  povemors  of 
Gaui  and  bpain  had  declared  in  favour  of  the  tri- 
nmrin,  he  had  no  fixed  station  on  the  mainUnd. 
lie  therefore  cruised  about,  plundcrii)^  the  oasts 
both  for  the  sake  of  support  and  with  the  view  of 
InjivlBK  iIm  li'lwBvInt  Hia  mniben  yJiWy 
iticrrnsi'd  ;  many  of  those  who  had  been  proscribed 
by  the  triumriia,  and  moltitudea  of  ilaTeai  flocked 
to  fain ;  nd  be  tt  length  Mt  hhnaelf  alnng  enough 
to  take  possession  of  Sicily,  wlii<  h  he  made  his 
head  quarten.  The  towns  of  Mvlae,  Tyndaris, 
MeesHns,  and  Symeue  fisH  into  nia  power,  and 
the  whole  island  eventttallyMkBOwlodged  his  sway. 
A.  Pompeios  Bithynicus,  who  was  propraetor  of 
Sicily,  had  at  first  repulsed  Seztus  in  his  attempts 
QpoQ  MeiMiw,  bat  had  afkcnnMda  allowed  him 
to  obtain  posfiession  of  the  town  on  condition  that 
they  should  rule  together  over  Sicily  ;  but  this  cnn- 
ditioo  waa  nerer  observed,  and  Sextus  became  the 
real  nia»ter  of  the  island.  Sextus  likewise  received 
support  from  Q.  Cwnificins,  the  goremor  of  Africa. 
Room  now  bofm  to  mftr  htm  want  of  ita  mial 

supplies,  which  wen?  cut  off  by  Sextus  ;  and  accord- 
ingly OctaTiaa  sent  against  him  a  fleet  comnumded 
b3rh{alogaloQ.8alTidieBnRdiM(&a43).  The 

latter  succe'Mled  in  prnt^'ctiiit^  the  OOMli  rif  Italy 
from  the  xarages  of  Pompey'a  eh^tt  hs^ 
teted  b  the  atnitoof  Sieuj  whan  ho  rmtmi  upon 
a  naval  engagement  against  the  main  body  of  Pom- 
pey*s  fleet  This  battle  was  fought  under  the  eyes  of 
Octavian,  who  departed  immediately  aftorwaraa  Ibr 
QsMoOf  in  ordar  to  pweoento  the  war  agdmt  Bm- 
tuB  and  Canius.  Pompey  had  now  become  stronger 
than  ever.  His  naval  superiority  was  inoontest- 
•ble :  and  in  Ui  mgnoe  he  called  Unaalf  the 
son  of  Neptune.  About  this  time  he  put  to  death 
I'ompeiua  Bithjnictts  under  pretence  of  a  con- 
spiracy. 

^^'hilc  the  war  was  going  on  in  Greece  between 
the  triumvirs  and  the  r^ublican  party,  Pompey 
nmaiiied  inaetim  TUo  wm  a  firtid  nmake.  Ho 
hhnuld  either  liavo  attacked  Italy  and  caused  there 
a  diversion  in  favour  of  Brotua  and  Cassias,  or  he 
draold  irnm  inperted  the  latter  fai  Greeeo ;  ibr  it 
was  t«id«ll  that  if  they  fell,  he  must  sooner  or 
ktor  fidl  liltewiM.  But  the  fidl  of  Pompey  was 
dehiyed  longer  than  might  have  been  expected. 
Octavian  on  hia  return  to  Italy  was  engaged 
with  the  Penisinian  war  (ac.  41),  and  Pomp<'y 
was  thus  enabled  to  continue  his  ravages  upon 
the  exists  of  Italy  without  resistance.  The  con- 
tinued misurHfr^taiulinps  hefween  Octavian  and 
Antony,  which  now  threatened  an  open  war,  were 
still  more  favourable  ftr  Poopey.  In  the  bo- 
giiitiiii^'  of  B.  c.  40  Antony  requested  the  a^iiistance 
of  Pouipey  against  Octavian.  Pompey  forthwith 
aent  troopa  into  the  south  of  Italy,  bat  waa  obliged 
to  withdraw  them  shortly  afterwards  upnn  the  re- 
conciliation of  the  triumvirs  at  Bnindisium.  The 
triamyiieiiOwweBifedtoinafce  war  upon  Pompey  ; 
hut  as  he  was  in  po'sce-sion  of  Sicily,  Sardinia, 
and  Corsica,  and  his  fleets  plundered  all  the  sapplies 
of  com  iMA  one  from  Egypt  and  Ae  eaatem 
provinces,  the  utmost  scarcity  prevailed  at  Rome, 
and  a  famine  seeated  inevitable.  The  Roman  po- 
puLnce  were  not  oonteot  to  wait  for  the  conquest  of 
Pompey  ;  they  roio  ia  open  imoneetion  and  de 
anaded  of  thdr  neir  nkrn  a  iMMMiliatisa  with  the 


master  of  the  sea.    Octavian  thought  it  more  pro- 
dent  to  yield,  and  accordingly  a  peace  waa  Degotiai«<d 
between  the  triumvirs  and  Pompey,  ihrongk 
mediation  of  Scribonius  I.ibo,  the  father-in-law  of 
the  latter.    By  this  peace,  which  was  conclu<ied 
at  Misenum  in  n.  c.  30,  the  triumvirs  granted  tm 
Pompey  the  provinces  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corsica, 
and  Achaia,  and  promised  him  the  cookuialup, 
the  aagwate,  and  an  indeamification  of  aeeeataMi 
and  a  half  millions  of  denarii  for  his  private  f./r- 
tune :  Pompey,  on  his  part,  promised  to  aufpij 
luly  with  com,  to  protoel  eem— ae  ia  tha  M«di- 
teminean,  and  to  marry  his  daughter  to  M.  Mx*^ 
cellua,  the  aon  of  Octavia,  the  siater  of  the  trituarA 
Bel  thia  peace  waa  a  OMia  fime.  AatoBy- talaaad 
to  give  up  Achaia  ;  and  Pompey,  therefore,  recom- 
menced  his  pirataoal  excuruons.    A  war  waa  iis- 
evitable :  the  oafy  ^kaag  that  could  save  Pompey 
was  a  ()  uarrel  beliN«i  Oetafiaa  mtA  Aalony.    I  a 
n.  c.  .'ill  I'omper  sustained  a  severe  loss  in  the  dt*- 
sertion  of  one  of  his  principal  legates.  Afenas  «>r 
Menodortis,  who  surrendered  to  Octarlan  Sardinia 
and  Con-ica,  together  with  a  large  naval  and  mili- 
tary force  [MknasJ.    This  important  acceaatoa 
determined  Octavian  to  eoaaaMHO  war  imaMdiaHaljr. 
He  appointed  C.  Cah  isius  Sabinus  to  the  commard 
of  his  fleet,  with  Menas  as  his  legate.    This  caa»- 
paiga  wee  aafiiteaiahle  to  Oetaviea*    HBa  4hMi 

was  twice  defeated  by  Pomj^j-'s  admirals,  first  cff 
CunuM  by  Meneciates,  who,  however,  peiiahed  ia 
thebatlla,  and  next  off  If  iiimne,  wbare  hia  fleet 
was  likewise  almost  destroyed  by  a  storm.  Pompey, 
however,  did  not  follow  up  his  suooesa  ;  he  ie> 
mained  inactive,  and  hut,  as  nsnal,  the  fiiToaTmble 
mom«t  Imt  action.    (kiRffiM,  on  the  contrary, 
made  every  effort  to  equip  a  new  fleet.    He  •ciw 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  crush 
Pompey  before  he  ven tared  to  measure  hia  strentrth 
acainst  Antony  and  I^pidti??.     He  accordingly 
spent  the  whole  of  next  year  {u.  c  37)  in  making 
piepaiations  for  the  war,  aad  obtiiBi'd  aaeialmiee 
from  both  hia  colleagues,  Antnny  and  L«-pidii<.  He 
appointed  M»  Vipsanius  Agriopa  to  the  aupreme 
wwwHMitd  tt  the  wliele  iboL  JmI  brfbre  the  analB" 
in-fi  nut  of  hostilities,  Menas  a^rnin  played  the  de- 
serter and  returned  to  hia  old  master's  senrioe,  die- 
HBHMS  ax  iniTnig  uieieiy  ■  amwravHiie  eoMHaas 
assigned  to  him.    By  the  summer  of  B.  c.  W^aH 
the  preparatious  of  Octavian  were  completed,  aaid 
the  war  oommenoed.    He  had  three  huge  fleeta  at 
his  disposal ;    his  own,  stationed  in  the  Juliaa 
harbour,  which  he  had  constructed  near  Rain<-  ; 
that  of  Antony,  tmdcr  the  command  of  Stauuus 
Taurus,  in  the  harbour  of  Tarentum  ;  and  that  of 
Lepidus,  off  the  coast  of  Africa.    His  plan  was  for 
all  three  fleets  to  set  sail  on  the  same  day,  and 
make  a  descent  npoa  Ihree  dififeient  porta  of  Sidy. 
But  a  fearful  "itorm  marred  this  project  ;  Lepidus 
alone  reached  the  coast  of  Sicily,  and  lauded  at 
Lilyhaoam;  SlatlKaiTnnwwaedtle  topsrt  back 
to  Tarentiun  ;  hut  Octavian,  who  wa<!  snr;iri*ed 
by  the  storm  off  the  Lucanian  promontory  of  Pali- 
numm,  lost  a  greet  number  of  hia  ships,  aad  was 
obliged  to  remain  in  Italy  to  repair  his  shattered 
fleet.  Thia  waa  a  reprieve  to  Pompey,  who  ofeced 
MMfifleee  to  Nentana  far  hia  timely  assiatance,  but 
he  still  remained  fatOliTe.    Menodoma,  who  had 
been  already  of  considerable  service  to  Pompey, 
again  played  the  traitor  and  went  over  to  Octavian. 
As  eoon  as  the  fleet  had  been  repaired,  Octavian 
again  MtnilfDr Sicily.  AgiippadefMAed  Pom^^ 
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flni  off  Mjh«,  destrojing  thirty  of  h\n  ihips  ;  bnt 
tbft  dednv*  battle  wa«  fought  on  the  third  of  Sep- 
tenber  (Wl  C  36),  off  Naulochua,  a  fteaport  between 
HjWe  and  the  promontory  of  Pelonim.  The 
PompeiMi  fleet  wu  commanded  by  Democbaret, 
aod  that  ef  Oetniaa  by  Agrippa,  each  coiMut> 
iog  ef  about  300  »hipe.  Agrippa  gained  a  brilliant 
rictory ;  most  of  the  Pompeian  ships  were  de- 
scnjed  or  taken.    Pompey  himself  Bed  first  to 
MeMane,  where  be  straightway  embarked  toge- 
ther with  bis  daughter,  and  set  sail  for  the  East 
with  a  squadron  of  seventeen  ships.    Octavian  did 
Mt  pmme  bun,  as  his  attention  was  immediately 
aHMt  to  the  attempts  of  Lepidiis  to  make  himself 
iodepcndent  of  his  colleague  [Lbpiouh,  p.  768,  a.j. 
Peeipey  waa  thua  enabled  to  reach  Mytilene  in 
niety«  whcie  he  began  to  form  schemes  for  seizing 
the  eaetan  praivijices  of  Antony,  who  had  just  re- 
turned fteiB  Ilia  diMutrom  campaign  mainet  the 
Ptftfatans,  in  which  be  bad  barely  escaped  with 
bit  life.    For  this  purpose  he  entered  into  nego- 
tiatioQa  with  ehiefii  in  Thrace  and  the  nortb-eestem 
coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  even  opened  a  comma- 
irieation  with  the  Partbians,  tbinkittg  that  they 
inii^t,  pcthapa,  trust  him  with  an  army,  as  they 
bed  done  T.  Lnbienus  a  few  years  previously.  He 
five  eat  that  he  was  making  prepaiatione  to  cany 
m  (he  war  i^ainst  Octavian. 

lQn.c.  86  Pompey  crossed  orer  from  Lesbos  to 
Alia.  Hem  he  coon  disclosed  his  real  detigne  by 
namy  apon  Lampear us.  Thereupon  CFoniiaa,  the 
Wnte  ef  Antony,  declared  open  war  agabit  him ; 
■ad  Amony  likewioe  sent  Titius,  with  a  fleet  of  120 
skiM»  to  attadc  bb  naral  forces.    Unable  to  cope 
vitn  w  large  a  force,  Pompey  bomt  his  ehipe  and 
'wutod  their  crews  to  bis  army.    His  friends  now 
^^finmoitd  him  to  make  terms  with  Antony  ; 
bnt,  ai  their  advice  was  not  attended  to,  most  of 
them  deserted  hini«  amomg  whom  was  his  father- 
in-law,  Scribenioa  IJbo.   Thereupon  be  attempti-d 
to  fly  ^  Amenia,  bnt  be  was  oTertakcn  by  the 
tnepsef  Antony,  deterled  by  hi*  own  coldiers,  and 
ebliged  to  anmnder.  He  was  carried  as  a  prisoner 
to  Miletui,  where  he  was  ihortly  afterwards  put 
J  daath  (a.  c.  35)  by  order  of  Titim.  Titin*.  un- 
webtedly,  weald  not  have  put  Pompey  to  death  on 
Kis  ewn  lesponaibility.  1 1  is  probable  that  Piancus, 
^gBfemor  of  Syria,  to  whom  the  ezecntion  of 
"••pay  was  attributed  by  many,  bad  received 
from  Antony  to  instruct  his  legates  to 
'Mcote  Pempey,  if  be  wen  leiaed  in  anoi ;  bnt, 
J"  ""tty  persons  lamented  the  death  of  Pompey, 
•11*"*  ''•^•8'*»t  conqueror  of  Asia,  Antony  was 
viUing  eaeogh  to  throw  the  Uame  upon  Plaucus 

Sextag  did  not  poneai  any  great  abilitiei.  He 
"*«P  anna  from  necessity,  as  he  was  first  de- 
pnwd  of  every  thinf  by  Gae«u;  and  then  pro- 
by  the  triomvin.    His  success  was  owing 
teaicQBistanceR  than  to  hi«  own  merita :  the 
*yb«tween  the  triumvirs  and  the  repabUcana. and 
nbieqaeQtlj  the  miaoodeislandbge  between  Octa- 
^     Aotony,  enabled  him  to  obtain  and  keep 
v^JJ*"**  ef  Sicily.   He  aeema  never  to  have  as- 
P***  te  npnno  power.    He  would  have  been 
^••■"tod  if  he  could  have  returned  in  safety  to 
*^  have  recovered  bia  patrimony,  and  he 
T"**     war  for  that  purpose,  and  not  for  domi- 
Jt?!  "*  ou|^t,  however,  to  have  seen  that  he 
hate  returned  to  Rome  enept  as  the 
, and  that  bis  personal  safety 
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could  only  bare  been  secured  by  bis  becominpf  the 
master  of  the  Roman  world,  lie  was  personally 
brave,  but  was  deficient  in  refinement,  and  ponened 
scarcely  any  knowledge  of  literature.  Velleius 
Paterculus  says  (ii.  73)  that  he  could  not  speak 
corxaetly,  but  this  is  doubtless  an  exaggeration  ;  for 
Cicero  saw  little  to  alter  in  the  letter  which  Sextus 
sent  to  him  for  correction  before  it  was  given  to  the 
consuls  (Cic.  ad  AtL  xvi,  4).  Sextus  assumed  the 
surname  of  Pius,  to  show  that  be  was  an  avenger 
of  his  father  and  brother.  This  surname  appeaia 
on  bis  coins  [see  below],  (Auct.  B.  Hitp.  3,  &e, 
32  ;  Cic  AU.  xii.  37,  44,  xiv.  13,  21,  29,  xv. 
7,  20,  22,  xvi  1,  PhUipp,  xiii.  passim ;  Appian, 
n.C.  ii,  105,  122,  iii.  4,  iv.  84—117,  v.  2—143  ; 
Dion  Omu  Kbc  ilvL—slix. ;  Veil.  Pet,  ii  7S»  87  ; 
Lit.  Epit  123,  128,  129,  131.) 

The  coins  of  Sex.  Pompey  are  numerous.  On 
the  efaverae  the  bead  ef  his  father  is  usually  repre- 
sented ;  and  writers  on  naniiaaiatics  state  that  the 
bead  on  the  obverse  of  bia  coin*  is  always  that  of 
the  triumvir ;  bnt  we  are  tempted  te  think  that  it  ia 
in  some  cases  that  of  Sextus  himself.  We  sabjoin 
a  few  specimens  of  some  of  the  most  impofluit 
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TUS  TRIUMVUU 

The  head  on  the  obverse  of  the  first  two  coins  it 
supposed  to  be  that  of  the  triumvir.  On  the  obverse 
ef  toe  former  of  these  we  have  the  legend  ox.  mao. 
Piva.  IMP,  SAL.  (the  interpretation  of  which  is  doubt- 
ful ),  and  on  the  reverse  a  female  figtire  with  the  legend 
PiBTAa.  It  has  been  already  reroaiked  that  Sextus 
assumed  the  surname  of  Piu$,  to  show  that  he  wished 
to  revenge  the  death  of  his  father  and  brother ;  and 
for  the  same  reason  we  find  Pictaa  on  the  obverse 
of  the  coin*  The  obverse  of  the  second  coin  bna 
the  legend  UAOirvs  imp.  itkr,  with  a  lituus  before 
the  head  of  the  triumvir,  and  an  urceus  behind ;  and 
the  reverse  has  the  legend  prarp.  clab.  st  oiub, 
VAnrr.  nx.  a.  c  He  is  called  on  this  coin  impe- 
rator  a  second  time  {iterum),  because  his  victory 
ever  Aunina  PoUie  ia  8pain  first  gave  him  a  doim 
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off  Sicily  enabled  him  to  asBunie  it  a  second  time. 
The  legend  oa  the  obrene,  prakfsctus  cxashis 

KT  OR  AX  MARITIMAI  XX  8.  C,  whlch  RppeWB  OD 

mnf  of  the  ooint  of  Sextus,  has  reference  to  the 

decree  of  the  seint»»  %vhich  conferred  upon  him  the 
commnnd  of  the  lleet  hhurtly  after  the  death  of 
Julius  CaeKir,  as  has  been  alrrady  related.  The 
third  coin  is  intended  to  indicate  Pompey*8  com- 
mand of  the  sea.  It  represents  on  the  obverse  a 
waT'gallejr  with  a  eohunn,  on  which  Neptma  ii 
standing;,  and  on  the  reverse  Scylla  holding  aa  oar 
in  her  two  bands,  and  iu  the  act  of  strilcing.  (Eekhel, 
vaL  ^  ppb  39 — 88.) 

2G.  I'oMPKiA,  the  daughter  of  the  triumvir, 
marned  Fauatos  SoUa.   [Pompxia,  No.  4.J 

37.  PoKraiA,  11m  dai^tar  of  Sez.  Ponpeius, 

^9k  25.    [POMPBIA,  No.  5.] 

88k  Ck.  POMPXIUS  MAONDti  was  descended 
froa  Iha  hmSLy  of  the  trinmrir,  Imt  his  pedigree  is 
not  atatad  by  the  ancient  writers.  He  was,  most 
pnbaUy,  a  son  of  M.  Licinius  Ciassos,  Cos.  a.  d. 
29,  and  Scribonia ;  the  latter  of  whom  was  a 
daughter  of  Scribonina  libo  and  of  Ponpata,  the 
dau^'hter  of  Sex.  Pompey,  who  was  a  son  of  the 
triumvir.  He  would  thus  have  been  a  grmt-grand- 
aen  of  Sex.  rouipey,  and  |jMt-great-grandsofi  of 
the  triumvir  [see  Stemma  on  p.  475].  It  was 
not  uncommon  in  the  imperial  period  for  persons 
to  drop  their  patamal  nanaa,  and  aaiame  the 
names  of  their  maternal  ancestors.  Calipula  would 
not  allow  thia  Pompej  to  use  the  cognomen  of 
Magnoa;  tat  itaraaraatofad  to  him  t^tha  aas- 
peror  Claudius,  whose  daughter  Antouia  he  maqried. 
He  waa  sent  by  his  father-in-law  to  the  senate  to 
pradaini  hia  vietery  over  Bcilaiik  Ha  waa  anb- 
sequenUy  put  to  death  by  Qaodins,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Mesaalina.  (Dion  Cm.  Ix.  5,  21,  29 ; 
Zonar.  xi.  9  ;  Suet.  CUL  SftyCfantf.  27, 29  ;  Senec. 

29.  M.  PoMPXius  the  commander  of  the  cavalry 
under  Lucullus,  in  the  third  Mithridatic  war.  He 
was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  (Appian,  Mithr. 
79  ;  Memnon,  4.5,  ed.  Orelli).  Plutarch  calls  liiin 
Poniponiuii  (/,ur7<//.  15),  which  Schweighiiuser  has 
introduced  into  tlie  text  of  AppiaOf  thoogh  all  the 
JUSS.  of  Appian  have  Pompeius, 

30.  Cn.  Pumi'Kil's,  served  in  Caesar's  army  in 
Oanl,  under  the  legate  Q.  11tnte%  in  B.0.54. 
(Caes.  D.  G.  v.  36.) 

31.  Cn.  Pomprics,  consul  sufiectus  from  the 
lat  of  October,  &  c.  81  (Faati). 

POMPEIUS.a  Litin  grammarian  ofunoertaiu 
date,  probably  lived  before  Servius  and  Caaaio- 
doraa,  aa  tbeaa  writon  appear  to  hava  anda  aoaa 

use  of  his  works.  He  wrote,  1.  Conimctttum  ariis 
Domtif  on  the  different  parts  of  speech,  in  thirty- 
am  eattloiia-  and  3.  CoanMatariolw  i$t  IStmm 
DuKnti  dc.  Jlarbaris  et  Afctaplnsmis,  in  six  sections. 
Xioth  these  works  were  published,  fox  the  first 
time,  by  Liodanann.  Leipzig,  1821. 

POMPEIUS  CATUSS.\,  an  artist,  whose 
name  is  found  on  a  monument  which  he  erected  to 
his  wife's  memorv,  and  whidi  IS  now  in  the  mu- 
aaom  at  Lyoru  He  is  described  in  the  inaOE^tion 
as  a  citizen  of  Sequana,  and  a  iector^  that  is,  one  of 
those  artists  who  decotatod  the  interiors  of  houses 
with  omaBMDtal  i^aatarfqg,  a  sort  of  work  of 
which  there  are  numerous  examples  at  Pompeii. 
(K.  Rochette,  Leilre  d  M.  &Aoni,  p.  437.) 

POMPEIUS  COLLG'GA.  {Coumju} 
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P()MI»Kn'S  GALLUS.  [OALLusi.J 
PUAIPEIUS  OROSPHUS.    [Grosj-m -  swi 
POMPEIUS  LENAEUS.  [LsNARaj».J 
POMPEIUS  LONGI'NUS.  [LoN-<aja«a.-«.l 
POMPEIUS  MACER.  [Ma(er.] 
POMPEIUS  MA'CULA.  [Macli-a.J 
POMPEIUS  PAULI'NUS.    [ PAmcnvo&l 
POMPEII TS PROPI NQUUS.  [ Propits-q 1 «.] 
POMPEIUS  RHEOI'NUa  £Kuxttar«u*^J 
POMPEIUS  SATURN  I'NUa  i&Jk-rxjmx^ 

NP8.] 

POMPEIUS   THEO'PHANE&  tXaso- 

'^OMPEITTS  TROOUS.  [Jtsnvrs,  pi.  MH] 
POMPEIUS  VAKU&  rVAR(;a.J 
POMPEIUS  TINDULLUS.  fVtMDtrucn^l 

POMPEIUS  VOPISCUS.    fVonsciK.  j 

PO'MPIDAS  (IIi»ar(8i7t),  a  Thehan,  w1m> 
ana  of  dw  laadaw  of  the  party  in  Ui  aatiwe  est/* 
favourable  to  the  Rom.m  interests.  On  thiaaoooauit 
he  was  driven  into  exile,  when  Ismeniaa  azxi  his 
partizans  obtained  the  direction  of  affiura,  and  eoo- 
cluded  a  treaty  with  Peraeni.  He  afterwards  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  accusation  of  Ismenia*  ar  i 
his  colleagues  before  the  Roman  deputy.  Q.  M^^irci  U4 
PbiUppua,  al  Chalda,  B.C.  171-   (Polyh.  xxHi. 
2.)  [E.  H.  B-J 

POMPI'LIA  GENS,  is  early  mentioned. 
There  was  a  tribune  of  the  plebs  of  the  naan*  of 
Sex.  Pompilius  in  B.  c.  420  (Liv.  iv.  4  4)  ;  nnd 
Q.  Cicero  speaks  (i^  PA  Omu.  3)  of  a  iloouai 
eqoea  of  tha  nasM,  who  waa  a  friend  of  Oataine  ; 
but  these  are  almott  the  only  Pompilii  of  whom 
wc  have  any  account,  with  the  exception  of  tiie 
grammarian  naatioBed  bdev.  Tha  geatoa,  wliirk 
traced  their  descent  from  Numa  Pompilius,  tli« 
second  king  of  Rome,  bore  other  namei.  ^Cjki^ 
rvnmx  Oxire ;  Pompowia  Oxns.] 

M.  POMPI'LIUS  ANDRONTCUS,  waa  a 
Syrian  by  birth,  and  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome  in 
the  former  half  of  the  lint  century  before  Christ, 
but  in  coils  ;  I 'lice  of  his  indolent  habits  ta  WM 
<Tl!p>icd  by  Aiitonius  Gnipho  and  other  gram- 
niiu  iajis,  and  accordingly  retired  to  Cumae,  whore 
he  composed  many  works.    His  most  celebratt^-d 
work  was  entitled  Anunlium  llmiii  EleHchi,  but 
the  exact  meaning  of  Elciiclii  is  a  disputed  point. 
The  elder  Pliny  uses  it  to  signify  a  list  of  contents 
to  his  work  on  MatonL  HiatotT;  (Soali  d$  ilL 
Gramm,  8.) 

POMPOTnA.  ].  WifiiofP.CoraelroaSdiNO, 

consul  B.C.  218,  and  mother  of  P.  Scipio  Afritunus 
the  elder.  (SiL  ItaL  xiii.  615  ;  comp.  GelL  vii.  1.} 
S.  The  aiater  of  T.  PaopimiQa  Attieoa,  waa 
married  to  Q.  Cicero,  the  hrotlier  of  the  onvif  r. 
The  marriage  was  effected  through  the  mediation 
of  M.  (Seero,  the  great  friend  or  Attfeaa,  a.  c  68, 
but  it  pri)Vfd  an  extremely  unhappy  one.  Pom- 
ponia  seems  to  have  been  of  a  quarralaome  dis- 
position, and  the  hnsfaaad  and  wub  ware  en  had 
terms  almost  from  the  day  of  their  macriagcb 
Their  matrimonial  disputes  gave  Cioeco  great 
trouble  and  uneasiness.  His  letten  to  Atticaa 
fn>((uctit!y  contain  allusions  to  the  sabject.  His 
friend  naturally  thought  hi*  sister  ill  wtci,  and 
besought  Cicero  to  interpose  on  her  bchalt ;  but 
the  Utter  as  naturaUj  adveaatad  the  cau»e  of  hb 
brother,  who  really  seems  to  have  been  the  least 
in  fault.  In  a  letter  which  Cicero  wrote  to  Atticus 
in  B»a5]  he  gifaa  an  iamaiqg  acnoBt  af  anaaf 
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h«tLr  matrimonial  iqaabblos,  of  which  be  was  an 
ywritntm  (md  AU,  ▼.  1).  Whn  ^  MB, 
■ouriq'  Quintus,  {row  up,  be  endeavoured  to  re- 
;<im:ile  hit  parents  and  wm  encouraged  in  bit 
filial  tMk  by  both  hi*  vmIm  ;  bat  ho  did  B«t 
meet  with  much  rucctm  ;  and  Q.  Cicero,  after 
ifiariing  a  miierable  life  with  his  wife  for  almoat 
tmwmXy-imr  yean,  at  length  difomd  her  at  iSm 
eiit-l  of  B.  c.  4"),  or  in  the  betnnning  of  the  follow- 
iiiK  year.  (Com.  Nop.  Alt.  b  \  Cic.  ad  Alt.  i.  5, 
1*  viL  1,  5,  ziT.  10,  et  alibi,  ad  Q.  Fr.  iiL  1, 

S.  The  daughter  of  T.  Pomponius  Atticus.  She 
is  aiao  calli^  CaeciUa,  becaute  her  fother  wai 
adoptad  bj  Q.  GMolina,  and  likewiie  Attica. 
Sbe  was  bom  in  B.c.51,  after  Cicero  had  left 
ICAiy  fur  Cilicia.  Sbe  it  frequently  mentioned  in 
G8Mra%  kMMB  to  Attknii  nd  mmm  H  n  onljr 

»}^«»   to  haTe  given  promise  of  future  excellence. 
IShe  was  ttill  quite  young  when  she  wai  nuirhed 
t»  IC  Vipnniua  Agrippe.   The  marriage  waa  ne- 
gotiated )'V  y[.  Antony,  the  triumvir,  probably  in 
■l  c  36.  Sius  wae  afterwards  suspeOed  of  improper 
inteveome  wMi  «ho  gwiMtiiD  Q.  OMcffios 
Kpirota,  a  freedman  nf  her  lathM^who  instructed 
her.    Uer  subsequent  histotj  it  Ml  hnown.  iler 
hiliMid  Agrippa  mmiod  MandDa  in  B.C.  28,  and 
Meocdingly  she  must  either  have  died  or  been 
divorced  from  her  hosband  before  that  year.  Uer 
daughter  Vipsania  Agrippina  married  Tiberius, 
th*  successor  of  Augustus.  (Cic  ad  AtL  r.  19, 
I,  2,  5,  Til  2,  et  alibi  ;  Com.  Nep.  Ml,  12 ; 
feuet.  TA,  ?•  dtJliuftr.  (Jramm,  16.) 

POMPOOflA  ORAECI  NA,  the  wife  of  A. 
Plauttns,  was  accused  in  the  reijjn  of  Claudius  of 
practising  religious  worship  unauthorised  by  the 
utmMmt  hal  her  husboad  Pbutins,  who  was  allowed, 
on  account  of  his  victories  in  Britain,  to  judge  bcr, 
ia  acoocdance  with  the  old  Komaa  law,  declared 
Iw  imMoiil*  8ho  vm  pitihohty  dio  dnghtv  of 
1*.  Pomponius  Oraecinua,  consul  snffectus  a.  n.  IG. 
ahm  was  related  to  Jolia*  the  daughter  of  Dmsos, 
and  gmddaughter  <f  Fomponia,       daughter  of 
Atlicus  ;  and  she  lived  forty  years  after  the  di-ath 
nf  Julia,  who  was  executed  by  Claudius  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Meualina.    (Tae.  Aim.  zifi.  83.) 

POMPO'NIA  liUFl'NA,  a  Vestal  virgin  in 
t^if  reicrii  of  Cnracalla,  ptit  to  death  for  violation  of 
her  vow  of  ch.i«ititv.  (!)i()n  tius.  Ixjcvii.  16.) 

POMPfy N I A  G  EN  S,  plebeian.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  republic  the  Pompon ii.  like  other 
Koman  gen  tea,  traced  their  origin  to  the  remote 
liawo  of  tho  na—n  otateu  Th^  prateaded  to  be 
descended  from  Ponipo,  one  of  the  sIIocmI  sons  of 
NoBM  (PlttU  Amm,  21) ;  and  they  accordingly 
plaeod  no  laaifo  of  this  king  upon  thofar  oflino. 
In  ihe  cnrliest  times  the  Poniponii  were  not  dis- 
tingttiahed  by  any  samaBke ;  and  the  only  tamily 
lhat  vooe  to  fanpettaMo  in  tho  tioM  of  tho  lopahlie 
waa  that  of  Matho  ;  the  first  member  of  which 
who  obtained  the  consulship  was  M.  Pomponius 
^iatho  in  B.  (\  233.  On  coins  we  also  find  tho 
cagaoiMM  MoLo,  Mtraa  and  Rufus  but  these 
Kimames  do  not  ocmr  in  ancient  writer*.  The 
ether  cognomens  in  the  time  of  the  republic,  such 
as  AmeuM,  were  not  fimiily  names,  but  were 
nther  descriptive  of  particular  individuals.  An 
»'r*'fb**'Tf^  list  of  them  is  given  below,  as  well  as 
of  tho  MguoMMS  in  tho  imperial  period,  wUoh 
Vn»  r.-^tlii  r  rumcrouB.  (Comp.  DnUBBIU%  Off- 
olioys  JUmt,  Toi  V.  p.  1, 6ic) 


POHPO'NIUS.  1.  M.  PoMFonnra,  one  of  the 
trihvnoo  of  the  pMwi  fleeted  at  tho  abolitiaii  of  tho 

deeemvirate,  b.  c  449.  (Lir.  iii.  .^4.) 

9.  M.  PoMPOMiuo,  consular  tribune,  B.C.  399^ 
pohapo  dihor  a  bob  or  grandton  of  tiM  piwoding; 

(Liv.  V.  13.) 

Z,  Q.  PoMFONius,  perbapa  a  youi^  brother 
of  tho  pneodiag^wao  tnbane  of  thoplebi,  BA  MA, 

in  which  year  he  supported  the  views  of  the  lenato 
by  opposing,  in  conjunction  with  his  colleogno,  A. 
Virginius,  the  propodtion  that  a  portion  of  the 
senate  and  people  should  settle  at  Y€lk  Ho  and 
his  colleague  were,  in  consequence,  accused  two 
years  afterwords,  and  compelled  to  pay  a  heavy 
fine.  (Liv.T.9»,08BVwe&Si,96.) 

4.  M.  Pompom  I  S,  tribune  of  the  plehs,  n.  c. 
362,  brought  an  accusation  against  L.  Manlius 
ImpiiiooBa,  who  hod  been  dictator  in  the  preceding 
year,  but  was  compelled  to  drop  the  accusation  by 
the  son  of  Manlius,  afterwards  snmamed  Tor- 
qBalaa,who  obtahied  odmitlanco  into  tho  tribne^ 
house,  and  threatened  him  with  imraediate  death 
if  he  did  not  swear  that  he  would  abandon  tho 
iropeadnaait  of  hio  fr^er.  (Lir.  viL  4, 5 ;  die 
Ojr.  iii.  sai  VaLlfn;  T.d.  f  S|  Apffan,aMBk 
2.)  [ToaauATOB.] 

5.  Sax.  PoMfowroa,  ligatno  of  tho  onual  TL 
Sempronius  Longus  in  tho  flist  year  of  tha  iiat 
Punic  war,  a  c  218.    (Liv.  xzi.  15.) 

6.  M.  Pomponius,  tribune  of  the  plebs.  b.c. 
167*  opposed,  with  his  colleague  M.  Antonius,  tho 
proposition  of  the  praetor  M'.  Jurentius  Thalna, 
that  war  should  be  declared  against  the  Uhouians. 
(Liv.  xlv.  21.)  Paa^ponitts  was  praetor  in  ac. 
l(il.  and  in  this  year  obtained  a  di'cree  ()f  the 
senate,  by  which  philosophers  and  rhetoricians 
were  fbrUdden  to  five  ia  RooMb  (flaobdsolw. 
met,  1  ;  Hell.  XV.  11.) 

7«  M.  Pomponius,  a  Ilomaa  cques,  was  one  of 
Ao  meal  intiaMrto  Meads  of  C  Qnwriras,  and 
distinguifihed  hinistlf  by  his  fidelity  to  the  latter 
on  the  day  of  his  death,  &  c.  121.  When  Uroc- 
chus,  despairing  of  Mi  Vh,  had  folind  le  tho 
temple  of  Diana,  and  wss  going  to  kill  Itinisctf 
there,  Pomponius  and  Licinius  took  his  sword,  and 
induced  him  to  fly.  As  they  fled  acroee  tbe  Sub- 
lidan  bridge,  hotly  pursued,  Pomponius  and  Licinius 
turned  round,  in  order  to  give  their  fri<'nd  time  f(»r 
escape,  and  they  allowed  no  one  to  pabs  till  they 
fell  piercid  with  wounds.  This  is  the  account  of 
Piutarch  ;  the  details  are  related  a  little  differently 
by  other  writers.  (Pint  C.  Gracck.  io,  17  ;  VelU 
Pat  iL  df  VaLliax.  ir.  7.  §  2;  Anre).  Viet  df 
Vir.  in.  65 ;  r  nip.  Cic.  df  Dir.  ii.  29.) 

8.  H.  PuMPo.ML  .s  aedile  B.  c.  82,  in  the  con* 
laliUp  of  tho  younger  Marias.   In  the  leenio 

'  ^^nes  exhibited  hy  him.  the  actrrss  fialcria  ap- 
peared, who  was  then  a  child  of  12  years  old,  and 
who  was  again  hfooght  on  lh»  stage  in  a.  a  9,  ia 
her  104th  year,  in  the  votive  games  in  llOBOnrof 
Augustus.  '(Plin.  //.  N.  vii.  49.  s.  48.) 

9.  Cn.  Pomponius,  who  perished  in  tbe  civil 
was  belwasm  Marius  and  Mia,  waa  an  orator  of 
some  rrpnte,  and  is  reckoned  by  Cicero  as  holding 
the  next  place  to  his  two  great  contemporaries, 
a  Avalias  Cotta  and  P.  Snlpidns  Rata.  His 
oratory  was  characterised  by  great  vehemence,  and 
he  did  not  express  his  meaning  ver>'  clearly.  (Cic. 
BruL  67,  62, 88, Mk,  da  Orat.  iii.  13.) 

10.  M.  Pomponius.  as  he  \s  called  by  IMutarch 
{LmoUL  15.),  the  commander  of  the  cavalry  of  Lu- 
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POMPOiNirs. 


POMPONIUS. 


cttUui  in  Um  tliird  Mithridatic  war.  His  real 
BOM      Pompeis*.  [P«>ifnBnn»  Na  19.) 

11.  M.  PoMPONM'N  oii<>  of  the  legates  of  Pom- 
pej  in  the  war  agaiiut  ibc  piratea,  B.  c.  (>7«  to  whom 
Pompey  aaftignea  th*  saperintiBdiDM  fit  th«  gulfs 
washing  the  Mmth  of  Oul  Mid  LifBlk*  (i^ppiftD, 

Mithr.  95.) 

12.  P.  PoMPONitrs,  aocompMUtd  P.  Ckdini, 
when  he  waa  murdered  by  Jfik^  d  52*  (AMOn. 
W  jl/i/.  p.  33,  ed.  Orclli.) 

ISb  M.  PuMPONiUH,  commanded  the  fleet  of 
Gmmt  «I  Meaaana,  the  greater  part  of  which  was 
bomt  in  b.  r.  48,  bj  C  Caiau  hn^pam  (Caes. 
B.a  'vL  lUl.) 

14.  POMrOHnw,  was  proscribed  llj  the  trium- 
virs in  II.  r.  43.  lie  was  in  Rome  at  the  time, 
but  escaped  by  assnmiM  the  insignia  of  a  praetor, 
and  Mc—panM  hf  Mi  skvM  m  lielm,  left 
Koine,  travelled  through  lUily  as  a  public  magis- 
trate, and  eventually  Grossed  over  to  Sex.  Pompey 
la«M«rth»tiiimmortlwilile.  (Ap|>iaii,B.a 
ir.  45.)  Valerius  Maximus  relates  (vii.  21.  §  9) 
this  drnimitMirn  of  Sentiiis  SoUiminas  Votolio 
or  Vetnlo* 

POMPO'NTUS,  SBZTUa  Some  writers  ar. 
of  opinion  that  there  waa  only  one  jurist  of  this 
name  :  some  think  that  there  were  two.  (See  the 
references  in  Zimmem,  GeachieU$  4m  JKMnftso 
J*rimtrcchiSy  vol.  i.  p.  338,  n.  6.) 

Pomponius  is  often  cited  by  Julianus  (Dig.  3. 
til.  5.  s.  6.  §  6— 8|  Dig;  17.  tit  S.  t.6&  §9), 
■nd  also  under  the  name  of  Soxtus. 

Pttchta(6Wsi(t  dtr  JtutUtUioHeiti  vol  i.  p.  444), 
»y»  theto  ti  ao  ween  ftr  ■iming  timt  thew  were 
two  Pomponii.  As  to  the  passage  (Dig.  28.  tit.  5. 
s.  41),  at  the  head  of  which  stands  the  name  of 
PmpaniM,  1m  obseiiw ^lat ^  words ** «t nfert 
Seztud  Poiii]in;iiii«,"  .It  the  end  of  the  extract, 
merely  show  that  the  o>mpilers  did  not  take  the 
extract  immediately  from  ue  woric  Pomponiiis, 
but  from  some  other  work  in  which  it  was  died. 
He  adds  that  this  kind  of  repetition  is  not  unnsnal 
in  the  Digest ;  and  he  refers  to  another  passage 
(Dig.  22.  tit  1.  s.  2G  ;  Julianus,  lib.  vL  ex  Minucio), 
in  which  the  repetition  is  avoided,  but  in  other 
respects  it  is  exactly  like  Dig.  2ii,  tit.  5.  a.  41. 
At  to  tko  passage  (Dig.  30.  s.  32),  tarn  Sextus 
quam  Pomponius,"  he  obscr\-es  that  the  expression 
woold  be  highly  inapt,  if  the  name  Pomponius  be- 
lonnd  to  back  jofista.  Tho  wMtktotgioaiidof  all, 

as  he  consiiiors  it,  for  fitipposinp  that  there  were 
two  Pomponii  is  that  Julianus  often  cites  Pompo- 
akn;  aad  it  la  mpposed  liiat  as  Peosponlna  waa  a 
yoaoger  roan  than  Julianu^  and  of  Ian  aotBi  tiiat 
Jaliiiiaa  would  not  liave  cited  liim. 

Ponqmrfaf  !i  ^  aallMMr  of  a  Im^  extHMt  Ib 
Digest  (Dig.  1.  tit  1.  s.  2),  which  is  taken  from 
a  work  of  his  in  one  book,  entitled  Enchiridion. 
His  period  may  be  approximately  determined  from 
the  fact  that  Julianus  is  the  last  of  the  jurists 
whom  he  mentions,  and  the  period  of  the  activity 
uf  Julianus  belongs  to  the  reign  of  lladrianus. 

The  number  of  extOMto  horn  Pomponius  in  the 
Digest  is  585.  He  waa  n  Cassianua  (Gaius  ii. 
218)f  sed  Juliano  et  Sexto  placuit : "  where 
SoatDB  aHaat  Sestns  Pomponius.  In  anoUMr  paa> 
sage  ho  alhidcfs  to  C.  Caasius  under  the  name  of 
Cuius  noster  (Dig.  45.  tit  3.  s.  39) ;  for  in  this 
passage,  and  la  a  passage  of  JaBanaa  (1%.  94. 
tit  8.  s.  50),  Ci\\n<  nr  Haius  means  C.  Casviun, 
mi  not  the  ktler  johst,  now  known  by  the  name 


of  Gains.  Tho  tame  remark  appliea  to  D%.4& 
tit  S.  78,  wUeb  ia  aa  oxtCMt  inm  C  GMIu 
made  by  Javolenus. 

The  works  of  Pomponins  are  tlie  fiochicidiaas, 
wld^  ia  not  nwntianad  is  ^  fWantlua  Iiahat  5 

Variae  Lectiones,  of  wUch  the  Index  mentic-iMi 
only  fifteen  books^  liwagh  the  twenty-fifth,  tib» 
thirty-foarth,  and  avea  the  fortieth  and  fixty-firat 
books  are  cited  in  the  Digest  (Di^.  8.  tit  5.  s.  8. 
§  fi)  ;  twenty  books  of  Epistolae  ;  five  books  of 
Fideicommiaaa  ;  libri  lectionum  ad  Q.  Muciuai  z 
libri  ad  Pbuitiam  ;  liber  singahria  r^Kularoa  « 
libri  ad  Sabinum  ;  libri  V.  SCtorum  ;  and  the  two 
books  of  an  Enchiridion,  which  is  mentioned  in 
the  Index.  Sona  othor  writings  of  Poaponiaa 
are  cited.  The  extract  from  the  single  linok  of 
the  Enchiridion,  De  Origine  Jaris,is  our  chief  an- 
thority  for  the  Roaaan  jnriila,  to  Aa  tiaM  af  Ito- 
lianua,  and  for  our  kiiotnad|ga  flf  tha  tw»  aactoo  w 
scholae.  [Capitu] 
The  qnestSoQ  of  lha  two  Peoiponii  ia  diwnooad 

W.  Groliim,  Vthtf  Juri.«y»tsHlti'ruiii,\\\\h  which  niajf 
be  compared  the  works  of  Zimmem  and  Puchtnk, 
whidi  MiTo  been  ahaady  nteiad  ta     [O.  L.J 
I'OMPO'NIUS  A'TTICUS.  [Amcua.] 
POMPO'NIUS  HASSUS.  (Bassis.] 
L.  POMPO'NIUS  BONONIENSIS,  themo»t 
odebrated  writv  of  Fabnhw  Alellanae,  waa  m 
native  of  Rononia  (Bologna)  in  northeni  Italy,  as 
ilia  buruanie  shows,  iuid  liouriithed  in  u.  c  91. 
(Euseb.  Citron.)    The  nature   of  the  Fabnlae 
Atellaiiao  is  described  at  length  in  the  />?>/.  >'f 
A  ntiq. ;  and  it  is  therefore  only  nece&aaty  to  state- 
here  that  these  fiueea  wan  originally  sot  wifttoM, 
but  produced  by  the  ready  fertility  of  the  It.ilian 
imprmviaalori ;  and  that  it  is  probabio  that  Pom- 
poniat  and  Uii  eeotemporay  Noriao  [Konus] 
were  the  first  to  write  regular  ilriina^  of  this  kind. 
(Comp.  VolL  Pat  iL  it  ;  Macrob.  isatmm.  L  10.) 
Pompoaiai  ia  fiiequently  lafcnad  to  1^  tha  Ream 
grammarians,  who  hare  preserved  the  titles  of 
many  of  his  plays.  The  fragments  which  hare  thus 
come  down  to  ua  are  collected  by  Bothe,  Fotkm 
Sirnki  lAitin.  vol.  t.,  Fra//ia.  toL  it  pp.  103 — 134. 
and  by  Munk,  De  L.  Pomp*»rin  Jitjnnni'uri,  \r„ 
Glogaviae,  1827.    (Comp.  Scliober,  L'tfter  die  At- 
iellaniachen  Schautpide,  Leipzig,  1825.) 

There  is  an  epigram  of  four  lines,  which  Prisci.an 
attributes  to  Pomponius  (p.  002,  ed.  Putschius)  ; 
bat  in  tba  passage  of  Varro  (<le  Z.  £.  vii.  38,  ed. 
MUller),  from  which  Priscian  took  it|  tlM  aatiwr 
of  the  epigram  is  called  Papinios. 

It  PoSm/NIDB  piONT'SinS,afi«edaMi 
of  T.  Pomponius  Atticua,  received  hia  nomen 
from  Attkus,  his  former  master,  according  to  the 
asaal  oaaloaB,  but  bad  diopiaiaioBiaii  Mt^nut  givw 
him  in  compliment  to  M.  Tullius  Cicero  (Cis.  ad 
AU,  iv.  15,  «>mp.  iv.  8,  11,  13).  It  it  erm- 
neonsly  stated  in  VoL  I.  p.  1039,  a.init  that  his 
full  name  was  T.  Pomponiua  Dionvstus. 
POMPO'NIUS  FKSTITS.  [Vksti's,] 
POMPO'NIUS  ELACCL  S.  [Flaccus.] 
P.  POMPOVIira  ORAECrNUB.aaiisal  sof. 
fectun,  A.  D.  1^,  wa«  a  friend  an*!  patron  of  Ovid, 
who  addressed  to  him  three  of  the  epistles  which 
waas  arritten  by  the  poet  fimn  his  pUee  of  banish- 
ment C^-jr  Pont  i.  6,  ii.  G,  iv.  9).  This  Pomfwniui 
Graecinus  was  the  brother  of  Pomntmius  Eiaoots 
f  FtAcroa,  PoMTOmua,  Na.  3],  and  prabaUy  also 
the  father  of  the  Poinponia  Graecina,  who  lived  in 
the  rei^  of  Chuidiua.  £Fumpomia  GlaAacuu.J 
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POMPCNIUS  LAB£0.  [LABBa] 
FOMPOVIUS  MARCSLLUa  [Mabcu- 

POMPCyNIUSMELA.  [Mbla.] 
POMPCVNIUS  RUPU&  [Ruroa] 
POMPCNIUS  SABI  NUS.  [Sabinus.] 
POMPO'NIUS  SECUNDUS.  [Sboundch.] 
POMPO'NIUSSILVA'NUS.  [Silvahus.] 
T.  POMPCKNIUS  VKIANTA'NUS,  com- 
moder  of  some  of  the  allied  tmop*  in  Southern 
Italj  in  b.  c.  213,  Tentured  to  attack  Ilanno,  the 
CbftlMginMi  geneiml,  was  defeated  and  taken  pri- 
soner.   He  bad  formerly  been  one  of  the  publicani, 
aad  had  earned  a  bad   character  by  cheating 
laih  ifca  bmb  Mi  tha  team  of  th»  amaoe 
with  «te  kB  m  k  girtBwiliiii    (Lir.  sxr. 

1,31)   

POMPOSIA'NUS  IWmUB.  riCaimi&l 

C  POliPTI'NUS,  is  first  ni.  ntioned  in  B.  c. 
71,  wImb  ha  aerred  as  legate  under  M.  Ccmsiu, 
IB  the  Serrila  war.  (Frontin.  Sim.  H.  4.  |  8.) 
He  «aa  praetor  b.  c.  63,  in  which  year  he  ren- 

d*n^  important  service  to  Cicero  in  the  suppres- 
»Hn  of  the  Catilinarian  con'-pinu-y,  especially  by 
the  apprehension  of  the  ambassadors  of  tha  Allo- 
Ir  Tie  afterwnrfla  obtained  the  province  of 

Oaiiu  ^iarboncnsi<^  niid  in  u.c.  (il  defeated  the 
ABlkn§mt  vbo  bad  invaded  the  province.  In 
on«e<juei»ce  of  this  victory'  he  sued  for  a  triumph 
oa  bis  return  to  Itome  ;  but  as  it  was  refused  by 
As  wnala,  ha  wnwdaed  §»  mmm  ymn  beyond 
the  pomoerium,  urging  his  claim.    At  Ictipth,  in 
&  c.  54,  his  friends  auide  a  final  attempt  to  procure 
hin  the  long-desind  honear.    Ho  was  opposed 
by  the  praetors,  M.  Cato  and  P.  Servilius  Isau- 
ncosiSBd  hjr  the  tribune  Q.  Mudus  Scaerola,  who 
vgtA  that  ha  was  not  entitled  to  the  privilege, 
bfcaaie  he  had  not  licrifod  the  imperium  by  a 
lex  curiati ;  but  he  was  support«nl  hy  the  consul 
Appiuft,  and  by  most  of  the  pmctors  and  tribunes  ; 
obI  m  thata  waa  na  hope  of  prevailing  upon  the 
»mT)t*>  to  grant  the  favour,  his  former  legate,  Serv. 
iiuipkios  Galba,  brought  the  matter  before  the 
fMfKaud  obtained  firom  them  a  resolution,  passed 
cmtrary  to  law  before  daylight,  in  virtue  of  which 
Pomptinos  at  length  entered  the  dty  in  triumph. 
MCML  at  Ok.«sClilL  ffi. 9,     /Vo«L  Onm. 

PuoH.  14,  ad  AU.  iv.  16,  r.  1,  4,  5,  6,  K 
!«.  14,  ad  ^  /y.  iiu  4. 8  6 ;  Dion  Cass.  xxxviL 
47.siiiB.65t  Ut.  BHK*  IM.) 

la  fcc.  ."il  Pi.ni[itinu8  accompanied  Cicero  aS 
■(|Ms  to  Cilicia,  but  he  did  not  remain  theio 
"■fVthnByear,  according  to  the  stipulation  he 
fWWilUsly  made  with  Cicero.  (Cic.  mi  Att. 
'•St  1 9,  vi.  3,  ad  Fam,  ii.  15.  §  4,  iii.  10.  § 
•'•4»|9.)  There  is  considerable  variation  in 
■t  Vthngnphy  of  the  name.  We  find  him  called 
^t^ptwhtt,  /'nmftfrins,  Pomfinus  and  Pontiniits^ 
••Well  as  I'ompiiHus,  which  seems  the  preferable 
fonn. 

^♦niPYLUS  (noMirvXoj),  a  slave  of  Theo- 
pnniMui,  who  also  became  celebrated  as  a  philo- 
sopher. (Diog.  uan  T.  M }  GoQ.  fl.  18  {  Maenilii 
11.) 

KJNNA'NUS,  thoaathorof  bb  epigram  in  the 
«  Aalhology  (Mau  5»,  il  Meyer)  on  a 
mnre  mpecting  the  dealll  of  €910(810^  but  of 

PCTNTIA.   1.  A  woman  hi  the  reign  of  Nero, 
obtained  an  infamous  notorial  as  the  mur- 
^  of  her  owa  childrai  (Jar.  oL  <UH),  &&; 
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Martial,  ii.  34,  iv.  42.  5.)  The  scholiast  on  Juvo- 
nal  BiBiaa  tiiBt  aba  waa  tha  wife  of  P.  (C?)  Pa- 

tronhu*  who  ^vas  coii(]*'tnn<vI  a.^  one  of  the  con- 
•poBlHB  against  ^^oto ;  that  having  been  convicted, 
•Aar  bir  muibBBdV  ioB^  of  doMiiying  her  own 
children  by  poison,  she  partook  of  a  sumptnooa 
banquet,  and  then  put  an  end  to  her  life  by  open- 
ing her  veins.  In  an  inscription  published  hj 
Oruter  (p.  921.  6),  recording  this  act  of  viUaBJTy 
she  is  called  the  daughter  of  T.  Pontius  ;  but  we 
uiay,  with  Ileinrich  {ad  Juc,  l.c.\  question  tho 
genuineness  of  this  inscription,  as  it  was  probably 
manufactured  out  of  this  passage  of  Juvenal. 

2.  PoNTiA  PosTUMiA,  was  slain  by  her  lover, 
Odsriaa  Sagilla,  triboaa  of  tho  pleba,  a.».  68, 
because  she  refused  to  marry  him  after  promising 
to  do  ao.  Sagitta  was  aceiuad  bj  the  fioher  of 
PntiB,  asd  ooBdaBtBad  ondof  tha  lex  Cut  Balm  da 
Sicariis  to  the  severest  fonn  of  banishment  («/e- 
porUitio  ta  Mnt^om).  In  the  dvil  wars  following 
tin  dsatb  of  Nora,  Sagitta  retnmed  from  banish- 
ment, but  was  again  condemned  by  the  senate,  in 
A.  D.  70,  to  his  fflnaarpQmihnwBt.  (Tae.  Jaik  xiiL 
44,  Hut.  iv.  44.) 

PO'NTIA  OENS,  plebeum,  was  orlginanj 
Samnite.  It  never  attained  much  eminence  at 
Rome  during  the  republic,  but  under  the  empire 
some  of  its  members  were  nused  to  tha  eonsvlsntp. 
During  the  republican  period  Aquila  is  the  only 
cognomen  borne  bj  the  Koman  Pontii ;  but  in  tha 
imperial  times  wo  ind  i>aiMi  aBnaaMa,  of  wbieh 
an  alphabetical  list  is  given  b('I<nv,  after  PoNTIIli^ 
wbtfe  the  Samnite  Pontii  are  also  mentioned. 

POMTIA'NU&  1.  IfantioBad  ia  ana  of 
Ciceio*s  letters  (at/  Att.  xii.  44.  §  2),  appears  to 
have  been  a  friend  of  Mustela,  and  to  have  baoB 
defended  upon  some  oceasion  by  Cicero. 

2.  P.  Atfidius  Ponti.\nus,  of  AmitMIUUB, 
spoken  of  by  Varro.  {li.R,  iL  9.  §  6.) 

3.  Skr.Octaviu8  Laenas  Pontianus,  consul 
A.  D.  131,  with  M.  AntoniuB  Rufinus. 

4.  PoNTfANUR,  consul  suflPectus  in  a.d.  136. 

5.  PROCULUS  PUNTIANUS,  COUSUl  A.  D.  238. 

PO'NTICUS,  a  Roman  pool,  aad  b  aontempo. 

rary  of  Ovid  and  Properlius,  wrote  an  hemic 
po«n  on  the  Theban  war,  and  hence  is  compared 
to  Honar  by  Propertina  (Otid,  TWML  if,  10. 47  ; 
Propcrt  L  7,  i.  9.  26.) 

PONTI'DIA  is  mentioned  twice  in  Cicerone 
IcttaiB  (ad  AH.  r.  91.  f  14.  ti.  1.  $  10%  fimn 
wbkh  it  a{ij'f  'ir?i  tliat  Ci*  .  ro  had  entered  into 
negotiations  with  her  for  the  Biarrioge  of  his 
daughter  Tnllia  to  her  eon. 

P(  )XT1'DI  US.  1 .  C.  PoNTiDiira,  is  mentioned 
by  Vellein^  I'aterrulii*  (ii.  Ifi)  as  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  .Sik  ial  or  Marsic  war,  B.  c,  yO.  There 
be  no  doubt  that  he  is  the  same  person 


can 


as 


and 
the 


as 


the 
ortho- 


orator 
and 


Appian  calls  (//.  i.  4'>)  C.  Poiitilius 
name  of  Pontidius  occurs  elsewhere, 
grsphy  in  VaBaiaa  aeaflM  prefetabbk 

2.  M.  Pontidius,  of  .Arpinum,  was  an 
of  some  distinction,  speaking  with  fiuencji 
aeata  In  4w  BiaBigaBiaBt  of  b  cbm^  bat 
and  BawiaiiBtB  (Gia.  JBhrf.  7<^  tmp. 
iL  6&7 

TI.  PONTIFI'CIUS,  B  triboBB  af  Aa  iMn, 
n.  r.  4V,0,  ntteoqplid  ta  hitrodttca  an  ^giBiisB  htw. 

(Liv.  ii  44.) 
PONTI'LIUS.   rPownorus,  Na  1.] 
PONTI'NIUS.  [PoMPTiNus.] 
PO'MTIUS.  1.  A  fitiflDd  of  Sdpio  AfriaanBB 
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minor,  wm  mentioood  by  Cicero  in  his  work  Dc 
Fala,  (liienb.  &1  iL  19;  or  Gki        p.  28&, 

•d.  On-l!i.) 

2.  Detected  in  adultaiy,  and  dnndfully  pa- 
idib«d  by  th«  husband,  P.CmiaM.  (VaL  Umz, tL 

1.  §  13.) 

3.  T.  PoNnu8|  a  centurion jpoMeMing  gr«it 
hadfly  ttrength,  nMntKned  by  Cloava  ShuA 
10),  la  perhap*  the  saine  as  the  Pontioa  af  vhflM 
Limltttt  tpeaki  (ap.  Cic  </«  /m.  i.  3). 

4.  Pontius  one  of  Caetar't  soldien,  was  taken 
priaoner  by  Scipio,  the  &tfaer-in-Iaw  of  Ponipej, 
))tit  pivforrcd  death  rather  than  deaaKtiflg  Ua  aid 
general.    (V'al.  Max.  iii.  8.  §  7.) 

5.  Pontius,  one  of  the  companion!  af  Aataoj 
in  his  revels.    (Cic.  PhU.  xiii.  2.  §  3.) 

PO'NTIUS,  a  deacon  of  the  African  Clmrch, 
the  triad  ftiiiid  and  oomtaat  eomponion  of  Cyprian, 
drew  up  a  narrative  of  the  life  and  suffi  rintrs  of  the 
mar^rred  bishop,  which  ia  styled  an  excellent  pro- 
dnetMn  {egrtgimm  iddmrnen)  by  JavoBMb  If  the 
piece  extant  under  the  name  of  Pontiu'^.  entitled 
JM  VUa  4t  Famom  S.  C$pneu^  be  genuine,  it 
certainly  doei  not  nierit  anu  Ugh  aniiiiiieiwlatinn, 
since  it  is  composed  in  an  ambitious  declamatory 
style,  full  of  affectation  and  rhetorical  onuunents. 
Perhaps  the  original  mifc  iBay  haTe  formed  the 
basis  of  what  we  noVfaaiMs,  which  has  probably 
been  built  up  into  its  prpwnt  form  by  the  labour  of 
v;iriuu<>  hands.  It  will  be  found  attached  to  all  the 
most  important  editions  of  Cyprian,  and  it  con- 
tained also  in  the  Acta  f'rimorttm  Martyrum  of 
Kuinart,  4to.  Paris  lt>£>0,  and  fol.  Amst.  1713. 
The  Ael»  FmHi  are  pwserved  in  the  MitceUanea 
of  Baluzc,  Ovo.  T'ar.  1G7R,  vol.  it.  p.  124,  and  in 
the  Ada  Scmdorum  under  8th  March,  the  day 
nariced  aa  Ua  fcadni  in  ^  BaoMi  Martrrologies. 
(Hicron.  de  Viri$  III.  (TB  ;  ScUhMHUI,  Bibl.  Pa- 
trum  Xa<.  ToL  L  ciii.  $6.)  (W.R.] 

PiVNTIUS  AUnDIA'NUS,  a  Booiaa  aqnaa, 
kOIed  his  daughter  when  she  had  been  guil^  af  ft 
breMrh  of  chastitv.    (VaL  Max.  vi.  1.  §  3.) 

PO'NTIUS  COMI'NIUS.  [CoMWiiw.] 

PO'NTIUB  FRBOBLLA'N US, aPM  deprived 
of  his  rank  a^  senator,  A.  D.  .'l'),  a^  one  of  the 
agents  of  the  nntnriuus  AlbuciiUi  in  licr  udullcries. 
(Tac.  Ann.  vi.  •!!;.) 

PO'NTH  S,  HERE'NNIUS,  the  father  of  C. 
Pontius,  was  an  oid  man  living  at  Caudium,  when 
Ma  ton  defeated  the  Roman  army  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  that  town  in  ii.  c.  321.  The  Samnites 
aent  to  ask  hit  advice  how  tbey  thould  avail  them- 
aelvee  ef  their  aKtmaidiBary  goad  fintane.  The 
reply  which  ho  '^.wv  is  related  at  length  by  Livy 
<ix.  1,  3  i  comp.  Appian,  Saum,  ir.  3.)  It  would 
appear  ftem  Cieero  (<lt  Smmt  19),  that  then  ma 
a  tradition  which  supposed  Ilen  iinius  Pontius  and 
Archytat  of  Tareotnm  to  hare  been  frieodt ;  and 
Niebuhr  rappMaa  thai  Naardkaa  had  wiltiau  a 
dialogue  in  which  ArchyLis,  the  Samnite  Pootiaa, 
and  Plato,  wcrt  ipeakank  (^Ui$U  t/Momt,  ?aL  iSL 
note  373.) 

C  PO'NTIUS,  son  of  HERE'NNIUS,  the 
Mnetal  of  the  Samnites  in  n.  r.  321,  defeated  the 
Hoaaa  army  tinder  the  two  cnn&uls  T.  Veturius 
Chhfama  aad  8p.  Pottnmius  Albinus  in  one  of  the 
moontain  passes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Caudium. 
The  tvrvivors,  who  were  completely  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Samnitet,  naae  diiiiaeil  vnlnft  bgr  Pta- 
tius.  They  }iad  to  surnnider  their  arms,  and  to 
peat  under  the  yoke  j  and  at  the  price  of  their  | 
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deli  verance,  the  consuls  and  the  other  cctminajuicn 
twon,  in  the  naBM  ef  the  repnUie,  te  •  hniilMlii  i 

pence.  The  Roman  state  however  refus^'d  tn  ratilr 
the  treaty,  aod  scot  back  the  consuls  and  the  other 


accept  them.  The  ii.imo  of  Pontius  d(K>»  n<i:  ocvar 
again  tm  neariy  thirtr  yean,  bat  at  Lavj  tartly 
naotiaM  Aa  naMa  of  tta  8mbbII«  genetah,  it  ii 
not  improbable  that  Pontius  may  have  ccunoHided 
them  on  nuuiy  other  occattonti  At  all  evrnt§ 
we  find  hin  again  at  the  head  of  the  Sajn»iu 
foxoee  in  B.  c.  292,  in  which  year  he  defi»ited  tij«^ 
Roman  army  tnuler  the  command  of  the  ro!i«j 
Q.  Fabius  Uurges,  This  disa^u-r,  when  notiitui: 
hot  victory  was  expected,  to  greatly  ezBtperated 
the  people  that  Fabius  would  have  been  deprive 
of  his  impehum,  had  not  his  £sther,  the  oelebnUed 
Fafaina  lAuiaraa,  eftfed  to  aerwe  at  hit  kgnta^nriag 
the  remainder  of  the  war.  It  was  in  the  same  year 
that  the  decitive  battle  wat  fought,  which  bmc^t 
die  1MV  ta  a  eondorien.  The  Bamnitaa  ««en 
tirely  defeated,  and  Pontius  was  taken  prii 
In  the  triumph  of  the  conaul,  Pontiot 
chains,  and  aAHwaida  haheadad,  an 
Niebuhr  characterises  at  **  the  greatest  stain  in  the 
Roman  annalt,"  and  for  which  the  plea  cnston 
can  be  oflered  as  the  only  palliation.  (Lir.  ix.  1, 
&c.,  Kftii.  x'\.  ;  Appian,  Smn.  iv.  &.c  ;  Cic. 
Senect.  12,  Oj/'.  ii.  21  ;  Niebuhr,i/tit  i 
vol.  iii.  pp.  215,  &C.,  iiy7,  Aic.) 
M.  1M  >  NTIU8  LABLIAKUSk 

1G3  with  Pastor. 

PO'NTIUS  LUPUS,  a  Roman  eqoet.  who 
continued  to  plead  in  the  courts  afkar  ha  kad  leat 

his  sijrht.  (Val.  Max.  viii.  7.  §  5.) 
PO'NTIUS  NIURI'NUS.  [Nwwnos.] 
inyNTIUS  PAULI'NUa    fPAOUnvK  i 

IM.l 

PO'NTIUS  PUJITUS,  wat  the  sixth 
laftar  af  Jtriaaa,  and  Iht  tmmmat  af  Yi 

Gratus.  He  held  the  ofBoe  for  ten  year*  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  and  it  waa  during  hit  government 
that  Christ  taught,  infiisred,and  dioL  By  hit  tyran- 
nical conduct  he  excited  an  itttametion  at  Jecwakat, 

and  at  a  later  period  commotions  in  Samaria  alto, 
which  were  not  put  down  without  the  loss  of  litV. 
The  Samaritaaa  aOBipbined  of  his  conduct  to 
Vitellius,  the  pnvemor  of  Syria,  who  deprived  him 
of  his  office,  and  sent  him  to  Home  to  answer  be- 
fore the  eaipenr  the  aewnatiena  that  wen  hfooght 
ai::iin.st  him.  As  Pilatus  rracht^  Rome  shortly 
alter  the  death  of  Tiberius,  which  took  place  eo 
the  IM  ef  Manh,  A,n.  87«  he  vat  pR»baUy  de- 
posed in  the  preceding  year  a.  n.  ?iCt,  and  would 
therefore  have  entered  vpoa  hit  dotiet  aa  procon- 
tar{nA.i>.  M.  Botehm  alalea  tha*  PSbtat  pat 
an  end  to  his  own  life  at  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  Caligula,  worn  out  by  the  many  mitfor- 
tunet  he  had  experienced.  (Tac  .^ms.  xt.44  ; 
Matthew,  zxrii ;  Mark,  xv  ;  Luke,  iii.  1,  zxiii. ; 
John,  xviii.  xix. ;  Joseph.  Antiij.  xviii.  ?>.  §  l,A:c., 
xviii.  4.  §  1,  (5x.,  Ii.  JmL  ii.  9.  ^  2  ;  Eui>eU.  //.  E. 
ii.  7. )  The  eariy  Christian  writert  lefar  fteqaiatly 
to  an  offici.il  report,  made  by  Pilatu.s  to  the  empi!»- 
ror  Tibenus  oi'  the  condemnation  and  death  of 
Christ  (Just.  Mart.  ApoL  I  pp.  76,  84  ;  Tertuli. 
AjtoL  5  ;  Euseb.  //.  JE7.  ii.  2  ;  Oroa.  rii,  4  ;  Chry- 
sost.  HomU.  VIII.  in  Patch.)  It  it  not  atall  impiv- 
bable  that  mdi  a  report  «na  made  t  hnteanaidang* 
on  theonehand,thcfrequency  of  forgeries  in  the  ejriy 

Chrittiaa  Church,  and  on  the  olhei^  that  it  «fat  «•> 
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of  tfi6  pobcj  of      iiB|MM  OTVinnMiit  to 

pabluh  snch  report*,  we  may  reasonably  qneition  the 
genuineness  of  the  document.  At  di  erents  there 
can  be  no  donbt  that  the  acts  of  Pilate,  ai  they 
am  mIMI«  wiiich  are  exuint  in  Greek  (Fabric. 
,.f  po-r.  vol.  i.  pp.  C37,-;!9,  vol.  iii.  p.  4o(),  Ac),  as 
«eU  as  his  twu  Luuu  letters  to  the  emperor  (Fabric. 
ApoeTo'nL  L  p^SMt  AB.),an  the  productions  of 
a  liter  age.  (CoiA  WImi^  BOHtokm  Bmlmit- 
terbmek,  art.  l^ikUuM^ 

WVmVS  TRLBSFNUS.  1.  A  Sunnite, 
appears  to  have  bfi-n  apiK.intcd  peneral  of  the 
ftMuie  forces  in  the  Social  war  after  the  death  of 
JifMaiMi  SOo.  At  an  «f«il»  1m  WW  at  the 
Wad  ol  the  S^uiiiiite  army  in  B.  c.  82,  in  which 
jmt  Ottbo  and  the  yoiu>«r  Maiius  were  coo* 
llviaa  mA  die  teioa«r«fTeheiim  wmn 
bni^ged  in  Praeneste  by  Ti  h  $iiiu«  him- 

■cU^  at  the  head  of  an  annj  of  4U,Ui)U  men, 
had  marched  to  the  neighboiuhood  of  Praenette, 
tpparrntly  with  the  intention  of  relieving  the 
town,  but  in  reality  with  another  object,  which 
he  kepta profound  secret.  In  the  dead  of  the  ni^'ht 
he  Woka  up  from  his  quartL>rs  and  marched 
Mn||)kt  upon  Rome,  which  had  b<>(>n  left  without 
men  protection.    The  Samnites  were 

ipen  dM  point  of  avenaing  the  many  yean  of  op- 
WMin  which  they  had  experienced  from  the 
MMMHHL  8uUa  ecucely  amYcd  in  time  to  save 
the  city.  Near  the  Cottae  gMe  the  bMde  was 
foaght,  the  most  dpsperatc  and  bloody  nf  .ill  the 
concetu  dariaff  the  civil  war.  Pontius  fell  in  the 
fight ;  hn  bead  «m  evteC  nd  canied  mder  the 
walls  of  Praenchte,  to  let  the  younger  Marius 
know  that  bis  hut  hope  of  mocoar  was  gone. 
(Aopian,  U.C.X.  90—93  ;  VeU.  Pat  iL  27.) 

A  hmkar  of  the  preceding,  commanded  the 
Sttinite  forces  wliich  had  Iwen  sent  to  the  auistance 
if  the  younger  Marius,  and  shared  in  the  defeat  of 
Iht  knv  hf  8rib»  mA.  witk  Urn  took  refuge  in 
Prseneste,  where  they  won*  br>sio£r<'d  liy  tho  con- 
VWer,  a  c  82.  Alter  tiic  dekat  uf  the  iximnites 
aai  die  death  of  the  elder  Telesinai^  which  have 
l^*^n  rrhicd  abovt-,  Marius  atid  the  younger  Tele- 
uaas  attanwted  to  escape  by  a  sabtenaneous  pas- 
■p,  aMuh  led  ft—i  the  town  fate  the  open  ewmtry  \ 
but  finding  that  the  rxit  was  guarded,  thry  ro-dlvr.I 
to  die  bj  one  another's  hands.  Telesinus  X«U  hrst, 
Md  MmIim  ■— itdingly  put  an  end  to  hit  own  life, 
vwMiWhhdIhjhiiahna.  (Lb .       88  s  VelL 

POWIUS  TITINIA'NUS,  the  ion  of  Q. 
Titmitts,  adopted  bv  Pontius,  joined  Caesar  thnNtgh 
in  a.  c  49.    (Cic.  ad  Att.  ix,  1 9.  §  2. ) 

PONTUS  (Ilo'rros),  a  personitication  of  the  sea, 
Itdnaihed  Im  the  ancient  cosmogony  as  a  son  of 
Owa,  and  i\s  thf  father  of  Nerfns  Thnnnia«. 
Pborcvfc.  Ceto,  and  Eurybl;i,  by  hw  own  mother. 
(Hes.'7le«9.  132*  2S3,  Ac  ;  ApoUod.  L  2.  §  6.) 
Hyirinu«i  f /•';'>.  pni'>f.  \>.  ?>,  ed.  Stavcren)  calls  him 
*  Ma  of  Aether  and  Uaea,  and  also  assigns  to  him 
MMhttdifhnDtdMondaatfc  [L.a] 

POPI'LLIA,  was  twice  married,  and  had  by 
fonaer  hushand  Q.  Lutatina  Catolos,  by  her 
*cttnd  CL  JaKoa  Cmmt  Stiabo.  Her  eon  Cbtahn 
''■  livtred  a  funeral  oration  over  her  grsTe,  which 
*M  the  fint  time  that  this  honour  had  been  paid 
t»aftaMleatIU»ne.   (Cia  dls  Orat  iL  II.) 

POIM'LUA  OBN8»  plebeian.  In  manuscripts 
^  Bsoe  is  ■ometim'^  written  with  one  /,  and 
"MhBM  vitb  two  I  but  as  it  always  appears 

TQUIU* 
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with  a  doable  I  in  theCapitoline  Fasti,  this  form  is 
to  be  preferred.  There  are  no  coins  to  decide  the 
question  ;  for  those  which  Goltzios  has  published, 
are  spurious.  The  Fopillia  gens  is  one  of  the  gn>At 
plebuan  gentes  that  rose  into  eminence  after  the 
passinp;  of  the  Licinian  laws,  which  threw  open 
tilt;  consuUhip  to  the  plebeian  order.  The  tint 
member  of  it  who  obtained  the  consobUp  waa  M* 
Popillius  Laenas,  in  n.  c.  .1.',9,  and  he  was  the  first 
plebeian  who  obtained  tiie  honour  of  a  triumph. 
The  only  feaulj  of  the  Pofrillii  mentiened  ander 
the  republic,  is  that  of  Laenas:  the  majority  of 
the  few  Popillii,  who  occur  without  a  surname, and 
who  ai«  glfen  below,  nay  have  belonged  t»  tha 
same  family,  and  their  cognonOB  it  pnriMUjeautled 
through  inadvertmoe. 

POPI'LLIUS.  1.  T.  Pttnixnra,  a  legataa  in 
the  Roman  anny  engaged  in  ikft  ef  GipM» 
B.C.  211.    (Lav.  XX vi.  6.) 

2.  P.  PoPiLUt/s,  one  of  the  three  ambassadors 
sent  to  king  Sjphuc  in  Afiifli,  ia  B.O.  210.  (Uf. 
xxvii.  4.) 

3.  C.  PoPiLLii's  sumamed  Sabkllus,  a  Roman 
eqnee,  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery  in  the 
campaapiifuaittha  Istni&nck  178.  (LtT.xlL 

4.  M.  PonLUtn^  ene  of  the  ambasaadon  sent 

to  the  Aetolians,  in  b.  c.  174.    (Liv.  xli.  25.) 

6.  P.  PoFiJXiua»  the  son  of  a  freedman,  is  said 
by  Ciem  to  have  been  cendanned  ftr  hnhoy. 

(t"ic.  }'n.  cjupnt. 17.) 

PUPLrCULA.  fPUBUCOLA.1 

POPPABA  8ABI1IA.  [SAsmA.] 

l»OI'PAKJ^S  SAni'NUS.    [Saiiim  s.] 
PUPPAEUS  SECUNDUS.  [Skcundus.] 
POPPAEUS  SILVA'NUS.  [SiLVANuaJ 
POPPA EUS  VOPISCUS.  [Vopiaotm.] 
PUPUL()'NL\,  a  sumaroo  of  Juno  among 
the  Honians,  by  which  she  seems  to  have  bctin 
characterized  as  the  protectress  of  the  whole 
Roman  jK'oplc.    This  opinion  is  ci'r-nrmf'd  by  the 
fact  that  in  her  temple  there  was  a  small  table, 
the  tjnhol  of  paKOail  miea.  (IfaoaK  ML 
11.)  [L.S.] 

PO'RCIA.  1.  The  sister  of  Cato  Uticensit, 
wae  bfonght  up  with  ber  bnUMr  in  Ihe  home  ef 
their  uncle  M.  Livius  Dnisus,  as  they  lost  their 
parent*  in  ehiUihood.  She  married  L.Domitiaa 
Ahendtaibna,  who  was  consul  in  B.C.  54,  and,  liha 
her  brother,  one  of  the  leaden*  of  the  aristocratical 
party.  We  learn  from  Cicero  that  she  was  at 
Naples  in  B.C;  49,  when  her  husband  was  besieged 
at  Corfinium  by  Caeaar.  (Cic.  ud  Att.  ix.  3.)  In 
the  following  year,  n.  c  48,  she  lo^^t  her  husband, 
who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  bhe  herself 
died  towndaihe  endof  B.c.46,ortheb«pBntngef 
the  next  year,  and  her  funeral  panegyric  was  pro- 
nounced by  Cicero,  and  likewise  by  M.  Varro  and 

Lollioa,  (Flnl.ChLl,41|Cic;«IJIL3DiL87, 

48.) 

2.  The  daughter  of  Cato  UticenHs  bj  his  first 
wifeAtiKa.  She  wm  nnnied  ftcrt  to  11  Bibohn, 

who  was  Caesar's  i  .  llenijtie  in  the  consulship  B.  r. 
59,  ai>d  to  whom  she  bore  three  children.  Bibn- 
laa  died  hi  a.  0. 48 1  and  in  b.o.  45  she  married  M. 
Dm  tai,  the  assassin  of  .TuHks  Tat-^ir.  She  inheritMl 
all  her  fiither's  repablican  principles,  and  likewise 
his  courage  and  ftnnneee  of  wiO.  She  induced  her 
husband  on  the  night  before  the  1 5th  of  March  to 
disclose  to  her  the  conspiracy  strainst  Caesnr's  life, 
and  she  is  reported  to  bare  wounded  herself  m  the 
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h  in  order  to  thov  tliat  ibo  had  a  coarageoo* 

and  could  be  trusted  with  the  8«cn-t.  At  the 
t&me  time  her  affection  for  her  husband  was  stronger 
than  her  stoicism,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  1  Jih, 
lier  anxiety  for  his  safety  was  so  great  that  she 
feinted  away,  and  word  wa«  finu'^ht  to  nrutus  in  the 
lenate-houM  that  his  wife  was  dying.  She  parted 
wUk  Bratttsat  Veliain  Lucania  in  the  course  of  the 
samH  yt'ar,  when  he  <-mharkt'd  for  Greece,  She  then 
returned  to  Ilome,  where  she  continued  to  live  un- 
BMlMtcd  by  the  trin^K  Batafk«rah«  laantthe 
Ion  of  the  battle  of  Philippi  and  the  death  of 
Bnitu  in  b.  c.  42,  the  reiolved  not  to  aornTe  the 
nda  of  her  party  and  the  death  of  her  hMbnid, 
and  accordingly  put  an  end  to  her  nwu  life.  The 
common  tale  was,  that  her  frienda,  tuapecti^g  her 
dtaign,  had  taken  all  weapona  out  of  her  way, 
and  that  aha  therefore  destroyed  herself  by  iwid- 
lowing  live  coals.  The  real  fisct  may  hare  been 
that  she  suffocated  herself  by  the  vapour  of  a 
danoal  fire,  vUdi  wa  kamr  was  a  frequent 
means  of  »elf-dp«tnictinn  ninontr  the  Romans. 
(PluU  Cat.  25,  73,  liruL  2,  ili,  15,  23,  33  ;  Dion 
C«is.  xUt.  is,  zlriu  49  ;  Appian,  li.  C.  ir.  136  ; 
Val.  Max.  iu.  2.  §  5,  iv.  fi.  1 6$  PdfMk  fiiL 
32  ;  Martial,  i.  4^.) 

8.  The  dMightaraf  Gala  0tiaaBabhyhiaaeend 
wHb  Maccia.  She  remained  with  her  mother  in 
Room  when  her  father  left  the  city  in  8.  c  49  on 
Ommt's  approach.  ( Phit  Cbt  A3.)  She  probably 
died  vouni^. 

PO'HCIA  GENS,  plebeian,  is  not  meatkned 
tOl  the  middle  of  the  diird  eantury  beim  the 
Ghriatian  aera  ;  and  the  first  member  of  the  gens, 
who  oVitained  the  consulship,  was  the  celebrated 
M.  Porciut  Cato,  in  H,  c.  195.  The  name  was 
derived  by  the  Romans  from  /)omw,  a  pig,  and 
vrtM  compared  with  (hrttnus^  Caprilius,  and  Taurus^ 
all  of  winch  names  indicated  connection  with  the 
breading  or  feeding  of  cattle.  (Plut  PuUte,  11 ; 
Ytn,  de  H.  It.  ii.  1.)  The  Porcii  were  divided 
Sato  three  familiea  under  the  republic,  namely, 
thoee  of  Lasoa,  laannj%  and  Cato,  aD  «f  imck 

names  appear  on  coins.  Tii  the  ini[>or:;i!  [)'Ti  >d  we 
find  two  or  three  other  cogaomena,  which  are  given 

PORCINA,  an  agnaoNn  aT  It  AmSISm  Lipi- 
daa,  eooaol  b.  c.  1S7. 
PO'RCIUS  FESTU8.  [Pwm) 

PO  KCIUS  L.\TRO.    [Latku  ] 
PO'RCIUS  SEPTI'MIUSw  ISaPTimus.] 
PORPHY'RIO,  POMPO'NIUS,  the  most 
tnhaUa  aBioag  the  ancient  aMnnaatalaia  an  Ho« 

race.  His  annototion!*,  however,  in  common  with 
those  of  all  the  earlier  Latin  scholiasts,  have  be<-n 
■0  altered  and  interpolated  bj  Che  transcribers  of 
the  middle  ape«i,  that  it  is  extremely  ditficult,  and, 
in  many  cases  impossible,  to  separate  the  genuine 
■atlcr  fnm  whaH  w  snppoeititiotta.  Wa  knaw  no- 
thing Mgarding  th'^  history  of  Porphyrio,  nor  the 
yaiiad  men  iw  floorislied,  except  that  he  was,  if 
we  can  trmt  Charfrius  (p.  196,  ad.  Liademann), 
later  than  Festus,  and  that  he  must  have  h4jen  later 
than  Aero  alw,  whom  he  quotes  {ad  Uar.  Sat,  i 
8.  25,  iL  3.  33.)  (Sea  8arinRiir,  Hktarim  CWt 
SM^mL  Lot.)  For  the  editi')n^  nf  Porphyrin,  we 
the  notice  of  the  editions  of  Uuratiua.  [W.  R.] 
PORPHY'RIUN  (nopilfupUiv).  1.  One  of  the 
giants,  a  aon  of  Uranus  and  Ge.  During  the 
figlit  l)<'tween  the  piants  and  the  gods,  wh  'ii 
Porphyriott  intended  to  odcr  Tioleuce  to  llera,  or, 


according  to  others,  attempted  to  throw  the  isJami 
of  Delos  againut  the  gods,  Zens  liurled  a  ♦l^ir'^m^- 
bolt  at  him,  and  Ilenicles  completed  his  destroeciea 
with  his  arrows.  (ApoUod.  i.  (i.  §  1,  &c.  {  Find. 
J'ylk  viiL  12  ;  Horat.  Ovm.  iu.  4.  M  ;  TlwiliM. 
Ciipnntom.  114,  Ac.) 

2.  According  to  a  tradition  of  the  Athaiaiai^ 
the  most  ancient  king  in  Atliea;  ha  im  aaai  «a 
hare  reigned  even  before  Actien«,  and  to  hare  in- 
troduced into  Attica  the  wonlup  of  Axthrodite. 

(PaQa.i&  ff«,ii.i«.)  rt^aj 

PORPHY'IUrS  (Uo(,^,^,p,o^),  the  celebrated 
antj^oniat  of  Umstianity,  was  a  (ireek  phikwt^ther  I 
af  tha  Naa>PlntoBia  eeboel.  Bunapiaa  and  Soidaa  I 
(following  no  doubt.  Porphyrins  himself,  Fii,  PttL 
ft,  jf,  107),  in  their  biogii4>hies  call  him  a  Tynan  ; 
bat  both  St  Jerome  {Prarf.  Eput.  ad  GaL  )  and 
St.  Chrysostom  (Homil.  VL  im  1.  ad  Corimtk.  p. 
58)  term  him  BararfaJn?!,  a  word  on  the  fencit-d 
correction  of  which  a  good  deal  of  ingenuity  has 
bawi  — aaawarily  eapendad  i  aoaa  Iwagintng  that 

it  is  a  comtption  of  somn  term  of  reproach  Cfit:ch  r,s 
/3</TaJ'Mrn){,  herb-euicr,  ^ioddyaros^  or  ^a/jurtwrtisi, 

Tha  aMca  reasonable  view  b  that  tha  wml  fa 

correct  enough,  and  describes  more  arairatoly  the 
birth-place  of  Porphyrias, — Ratanea,  the  Baahaa  of 
Scriptunw  Taaoeaantlbrhbbainf  ealledaTyiiaa 
some  have  supjwsed  that  he  was  originally  af 
Jewish  origin,  and  haviq^  Jirst  embraced,  ant 
after  waida  wawnieed  Ghriitwni^,  called  Unarif  s 
Tyrian  to  conceal  his  real  origin.   Heumann,  n^- 
ing  a  slight  alteration  in  the  text  of  Chryioetoni, 
tappoeed  that  Porphyiina  fidsely  aammed  die  opt* 
thet  BaTayffljnit,  to  induce  the  belief  that  ha  waa 
of  Jewish  origin,  that  his  statements  with  r^aid  la 
the  Jewish  Scriptures  might  have  the  more  viq^^ 
None  of  these  conjectures  seems  in  any  d^ree  Ma* 
bable.    The  least  improljnhle  view  is  that  of  Jon- 
sius,  who  is  followed  by  Fabricms,  BrudMr,  and 
others,  that  than  aras  a  Tyrian  setUoaeat  in  tha 
district  of  Batanea,  and  that  Porphyrins  was  bom 
there,  but,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  aoBe  im- 
portant plaee^  mXkA  IumnK  and  waa  called  bf 
others,  a  Tyrian.    (Bnicker,  Ilisi.  Crit.  Phil  vol. 
ii.  p.  240  ;  Harka,  odFubr,  JUbL  Gr,  toL  y.  bw 
7M.) 

The  original  name  of  PorphyilDa  Was  MalckuM 
(MdAxox,  the  Greek  form  of  tha  Syrophoenadaa 
MdeehX  a  word,  aa  he  hhasdf  teUs  us,  wUeh 

signified  king.  His  father  bore  the  same  name, 
and  was  a  man  of  distinguished  family  (Porph.  Vit 
PkA,  c  16).  Aurelius,  in  dedicating  a  work  to 
him,  styled  him  Bao-iA«^  The  bmm  enpbonious 
name  T\o(><pvfio$  (in  allusion  to  the  URu.al  colour  of 
royal  robes),  wa5i  subsequently  dcviacd  for  him  by 
his  preceptor  Longinaa  (Ennap.  Porpk.  (w  13; 
Suid.  r. ).  Suidas  stites  that  ho  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Aurelian,  and  died  in  that  of  Diocletian. 
Enapios  says,  more  explieiUj,  that  l»li«ad  hi^ 
reigns  of  Gallienus,  Claudius,  Tacitus,  Aatelis% 
and  Probus.  Porphyrius  himself  tells  us  tiuit  ha 
was  thirty  years  of  age  whan  ha  lint  bscaaM  Aa 
pupil  of  I'lotinus,  which  was  in  the  tenth  year  of 
the  rsign  of  tiallienos  iVU.  PloL  c  4.  p.  B^) ;  the 
data  of  hia  birth  waa,  ttenCnaa,  A.  D.  m 

From  Porphyrius  himself^  aa  faated  by  Ensebius 
(//.  E.  iii.  19  ;  comp.  Proclas,  m  Tim.  i.  p.  20),  it 
appears  that  when  very  young  he  was  placed  under 
the  iaatnatioa  of  Ohgen.  This  couid  not  have 
li"i'n,  a^  some  have  imagined,  at  Alexandria,  for 
about  the  time  of  the  bixth  oi  Porphyrins  Ur^gen 
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quitted  Alttuiidra,  ud  did  uot  ntom  to  it.  It 
mort  Vkdf  at  OaBWwh  that  Porphyriut  a^ 

en  the  instructions  of  Origen.  Kunapius 
been  charged  with  a  gross  blunder  in  making 
Origen  the  fellow-student  of  Porphyrius  ;  but  it 
doee  not  seem  necessary  to  tappose  that  mmmt 
the  celebratp^  Christian  writer  of  that  name. 

P<»nhyrius  next  removed  to  Athens,  where  he 
HailBi  mlv  Apollonius  (Porph.  QmetL  Horn. 
25)  and  the  cclchmird  LonginuR,  by  whose  exten- 
ave  Imniing,  and  rhetorical  and  grammatical  skill, 

i  UM  eomendation 
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•r  Lonjnnus  (Vit.  Pf<t.  c.  21,  p.  133).  At  the 
am  of  twenlj  he  went  to  Rome  for  the  first  time, 
«»  bev  VMmm  ;  %at  M  tb*1iM«M  it  dMt  tfaM 

izit-Tniitted  his  instriictinns.  Porphyrius  returned  to 
tlw  £mI,  wiMthar  to  the  school  of  Loogiaas  or  not 
w     Bol  kMW*  Of  tho  ovwli  of  the  imt  too 

jmn  we  know  nothing.  At  the  age  of  thirty  he 
aone  to  Rome  with  Antonius  of  Rhodes,  and 
allied  himself  to  Isoni  the  pUlotophy  of  Plotfanis, 
tnm  rWtin  himself^  and  inm  his  older  disciple, 
Ameliofl,  to  whom  Plotinns  assigned  the  task  of 
ehicidating  the  difficulties  in  the  doctrine  of  their 
common  master  whkh  might  be  felt  by  the  younger 
disciple  (  I'it.  Plot.  c.  4).  Porphyrin^  having  some 
doubts  respecting  a  dogma  of  Plotinus,  wrote  a  treat- 
In^  OBdeavouring  to  establish,  in  opposition  to  his 
matter,  on  rov  vov  J^Vnficc  rd  j  otjto,  hoping 
to  iadiioe  PiotinBa  to  reply.  Plotinns,  havmg  read 
 Howirto  AmcHm  to  MUMS, 

in  n  tnlf»mblv  largf'  Itoolc.    To  thin 

I         nLfador'wUek  i^dMrUilt 

upon  which  he  wrote  a  recantation,  and  read  it 
poblicly  in  the  schod.  He  employed  all  his  in- 
floence,  however,  to  indnee  Plotmw  to  dovelope  his 
doctrineo  in  a  more  extended  and  articdate  form. 
He  also  inspired  Amelias  with  a  greater  aeal  for 
writing.  Porphyrius  gained  so  thoroughly  the  ap- 
fiobation  and  conSdenee  of  FMbus,  that  he  was 
regarded  by  the  latter  as  the  ornament  of  his  school, 
and  was  admitted  by  him  to  terms  of  close  intimacy. 
Ho  ftofMatfy  had  aaripad  to  Um  the  task  of  le- 
jents,  and  was  entmsted  with  the  still 
imlt  and  delicate  duty  of  correcting  and 
'  tha  wiMapi  af  HmImm  ( l^tU  PtiL  a.  IS| 

p.  11*.;  c.  15.  p.  117  ;  c  7.  p.  107  ;  c.  21.  p.  1 3*)). 
Tiwadh  he  had  abandoned  Longinus  for  Plotinus, 
ho  aSl  kept  up  a  ftiesdly  ialaiaouiaa  wMi 

f  -:i.-r  f  I'V.  /'/.</.  c.  20,  c'lnip.  thi^  letter  which  lie 
Deceived  from  Longinus  while  in  Sicily,  ib.  c.  18). 
His  couneclion  with  Plotfana  oontinuod  fcf  about 
ifac  yean,  at  the  end  of  whidi  p«iod  ho  wmA  to 
Strily ;  for  a  naturally  hypochondriacal  disposition, 
ttiniulated  perhaps  by  his  enthusiastic  attachment 
to  the  doctrines  of  Plotinns,  had  induced  in  him  a 
desire  to  get  fre**  from  the  shackles  of  the  fle«h, 
and  bo  had  in  consequence  begun  to  entertnin  the 
i^a  of  suicide.  But  PlotiniH.  perceiving  his  state 
ef  mind,  advised  him  tn  Uave  Rome  and  go  to 
Sicily.  Porphyrias  took  his  advice,  and  went  to 
tfailaMB  «r  *a  am»  af  Mma.  who  IM  in 
thaaaighbotirhood  of  Lilybaeura  (  H/.  Pfnt.  c.  11, 
mufk  £anap.  Le,  p.  14,  whose  account  of  the 
■BHir  AAcB,  and  of  eoona  errs,  in  some  parti- 
cnlors).  Plotinus  shortly  after  died  in  Campania. 
It  was  while  in  Sicily,  according  to  Eusebius 
{Hiii,  Ecd.  n.  19)  and  Jerome  (CaiaL  Scrij>L 
ttfait),  that  be  wrote  his  tiwtiaa  againot  the 


penuuent  is  afforded  by  what  he  says  of  him 
(FtL  f«ol«.9t),that&itba«8th  yaarofhfo 


Augustine  {RetracU  ii.  81)  atyles  him  JSctdmm 
ilium  cujm  tMimina  fmmmL  Thanetetbil 

this  work  was  written  in  Bilhynia  is  quite  with- 
out foundation,  being  merely  derived  from  a  pas- 
sage of  Lactantitis  (t.  2),  referring  to  somebody 
n  riose  name  is  not  mentioned,  and  tfvha  IVMia 
against  the  Christiajis,  and  which  vtun  supposed 
by  Boronius  to  refer  to  Porphyrius.  But  tite  ac- 
count does  not  suit  him  in  any  respect.  It  was 
very  likely  about  this  period  that  Poq)hyriu8  took 
occasion  to  visit  Carthage.  That  he  also  went  to 
Athens  after  the  death  of  PlatiiiM,  hm  boon  in- 
ferred (by  Holstenius)  from  a  passage  quoted  by 
Eusebius,  wfaeroi  as  the  text  standa,  Porphyrias  is 
nada  la  apMk  af  eMmtfaif  tha  hiith^hy  of 

Plotinus  at  Athens  with  I-nnginus.  There  can  Iw 
litUe  doubt,  however,  that  the  readiqg  sh«ild  be, 
ao  Bradnr  {I. «.  p.  248)  suggests,  TSkanhma^  and 
that  the  incident  refers  to  the  earlier  part  of  the 
life  of  Porphyrius,  otherwise  the  allusion  will  not 
aoeoid  with  the  history  of  either  Porphyrias  or 
Longinus. 

Of  the  remainder  of  the  life  of  Porphyrias  we 
know  very  little.  According  to  Eiuiapius  he  re- 
turned to  Rome,  where  he  taught,  and  ga?a  fta- 

quent  public  cxhihitinns  of  his  acquirements  and 
talents  as  a  Kpeaker,  and  was  held  in  high  honour 
by  the  senate  and  people  till  he  died.    A  oiioaa 

illustration  of  his  excitable  and  enthusiastic  tem- 

himseif 

ho  himself,  like  Plotinus,  was  favoured  with  an 
ecstatic  riawn  of  the  Deitv.  When  probably  at  a 
aotaawhat  adtaaaed  pwiod  of  Bfc  he  manifad  Ito 
cella,  the  widow  of  one  of  his  friends,  and  the 
mother  of  seven  children  {ad  Man.  1),  with  the 
view,  as  he  OTOWod,  of  superintending  dieir  edncn> 
tion.  About  ten  months  after  his  marriage  he  had 
occasion  to  leave  her  and  go  on  a  journey ;  and  to 
console  her  during  his  absence  he  wrote  to  her  an 
epistle,  which  is  still  asiaat.  Tha  data  afUa  daath 

cannot  be  fixed  with  any  exactaail(  it  WBI 
bably  about  a.  d.  303  or  306. 

It  appears  from  the  testimony  even  of 
gonifits,  and  from  what  we  have  left  of  his  writings, 
that  Porphyrias  was  a  man  of  great  abilities  and 
vmy  axtenim  luaraing.  Ensebins  spoaka  of  Ua  m 

otic  r&v  fidKtirra  Siatpavwv  real  irdiri  yvttplnuy^ 
KAfor  r«  oi  luKpov  ^lAoae^os  vo^*  *EXAi}0'iy 
daoryf  XM^tw  (Praep.  Mt,  vL  9) ;  and  Aogoa- 
tine  styles  him  hominem  nan  ni<i{ii>cri  inyfnio 
praediium  {<U  On.  Dti,  x.  82,  comp.  ziz.  22). 
Tha  philosophical  doetrinea  of  Porphyrins  were 
fai  aU  awtntial  respects  the  same  as  those  of 
his  master  Plotinus.  To  that  system  he  viras 
ardently  attached,  and  showed  himself  one  of  its 
most  energetic  defenders.  His  writiugs  wifo  aH 
designed  directly  or  indirectly  to  illustrate,  com- 
mend, or  establish  it.  His  rhetorical  training, 
extensive  learning,  and  comparative  clearness  of 
stvie,  nn  dnnbt  did  tfood  service  in  the  cause  of  hia 
BchooL  Nevertheless,  he  is  chaiged  with  incon- 
nsteneiaa  and  contnidieliena  (  no  klar  newa 
being  frequently  at  variance  with  his  earlier  ones. 
(Eunap.  Vit,  Porpk  fin. ;  Euaeb.  Praep.  Ev, 
iv.  10 ;  lamU.  ap.  Stohaean,  Ed.  L  p.  866).  Tha 
reason  of  this  m.iy  proU-ibly  be  found  in  the  vacil- 
lation of  his  views  with  Tsopect  to  theurgy  and 
philosophy,  a  taoOhtion  which  would  donbtloM 
attract  the  giaatar  attntkii,  aa  St  was  in  oppo- 
iitkn  to  tha  giMnl  twdwriaa  of  his  age  uA 
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•chool  that  be  nuiked  philotophy  higher  than  the 
thanrgic  gupewthioM  iniidi  wa«  coniMeted  wi^ 

tht  popular  polytheism.  With  thi-  latter,  some 
(iwtum  of  his  doctrines  had  considec&bie  affinity, 
lie  insuted  strongly  on  the  contrast  between  the 
corporeal  and  the  incorporeal,  and  the  power  of  the 
latter  ovt-r  the  former.  The  influence  of  the  incor- 
poreal was,  in  his  view,  unrestricted  br  the  liniits 
of  space,  and  independent  of  the  aceidaBi  rf  con- 
tit;uity.  When  free  from  intormixtiiiT  with 
matter,  it  is  omnipresent,  and  its  power  unlimited. 
Hit  doctrine  with  regard  to  daemons  pointed  in  the 
Kinie  direction.  Over  both  them  and  the  soul*  of 
tiie  dead  power  could  be  obtained  by  euchautments 
{A  Ahd,^  S8, 89, 41,  48»  47).  Tet  thM  no- 
tions lioem  to  h:ive  beMt  tskm  Up  by  him  rather  in 
deference  to  the  prafalwt  opiuion  of  his  times, 
tim  aa  fimninff  an  a— nrtal  piirt  «f  his  philosophy. 
Though  at  first  somewhat  dispose!  to  favour  thc- 
iiigy,  he  still  ranked  philosophy  above  it,  oonaider- 
iog,  with  Plotinna,  that  dM  tma  awlbed  of  aaiety 
consisted  in  the  purgation  of  the  soul,  and  the 
contempbtion  of  the  eternal  deity.  The  increasing 
value  set  upon  theuivy,  and  the  endeavours  to 
saiaa  it  above  philosophy  itself,  probably  pwdiiad 
BOnethirii;  like  a  reaction  in  his  mind,  and  strenpth- 
CDod  till-  doubts  whicii  he  entertained  with  regard 
to  the  popular  anperstition.  These  doubts  he  set 
forth  ill  a  letter  to  tlie  Egyptian  prophet  Anebos, 
in  a  series  of  questions.  The  distrust  there  ex- 
pressed respecting  the  popolar  notions  of  the  gods, 
divinations,  incantations,  and  other  theiircic  arts, 
may  have  been,  as  Hitter  believes  lUesch.  der 
JPUL  ToLiT.  PL  678),  tha  modifiad  opbdan  of  lua 
later  years,  provoked,  perhaps  hy  the  progress  of 
that  superstitioa  to  which  at  an  earlier  period  he 
bad  bani  kaa  oppaaad.  Tha  obiatfatian  af 
gnstine  is,  doubtless,  in  the  main  correct :  —  **  Ut 
videos  euro  inter  vitium  sacrilegae  curiositatis  et 
philosopbiae  professionem  £uctuasse,  et  none  banc 
■itam  tanHptam  fidhcem,  et  in  ipaa  aataooa  parieap 

laaam,  et  Ifsnlins  proliil>itam.  cavendrun  nionere, 
nnnc  nutciu  voiut  ejus  luud.ituni>u->  ccdeiitem, 
tttilem  dicere  t'&se  nnndanac  pairti  aniniae,  non 
qiiidem  intellectual!  qua  rerum  intelligibiliuin  per- 
cipiatur  Veritas,  nuUas  habeutium  similitudinn 
aarponuD,  sed  spiritnidi,  qaa  nram  corporalinm 
cipiantur  imagines."  The  letter  to  Anebos  culled 
forth  a  reply,  which  is  still  extant,  and  known 
mdar  tha  title  nep}  Msiriyfaw,  and  is  tha  pvo* 
dnction  probably  of  lamblichns.  The  worship  of 
the  national  gods  seems  to  have  been  upheld  by 
Porphyrins  only  on  the  caondaation  diat  respect 
should  be  shown  to  tha  aoalant  laligious  usages  of 
the  nation.  He,  howaver,  set  but  small  aton  by 
it.  (Bw^ol  8^  I^«a8  hpoupyovfifvoi  /ihf  0i8ir 
^KattrowTiv^  ifjuXoifitvoi  h(  ovitv  lipthMetlf^  ad 
Mure.)  He  atkowledged  one  absolute,  supreme 
deity,  who  is  to  be  worshipped  with  pure  words  and 
thoughts  ( '  /  M'lrc.  18).  He  also,  however,  dis- 
tinguisht'd  two  classes  of  visible  and  iiivi>ible  gods, 
the  former  being  composed  ot'  body  and  soul,  and 
eonseqnently  neither  atemal  nor  immutable  {de 
Ahst.  ii.  ni,  ?,f^.  :^7— 89).  He  also  distinguished 
between  good  and  evil  daemons,  and  held  that  the 
hUtar  aaght  to  be  appeosad,  but  that  ft  ahoold  be 
the  object  of  the  j  liilosopher  to  free  himself  as 
much  as  possible  from  evernhing  placed  under  the 
.power  of  evil  daBBOiia.  For  that  leaaooi  among 
others,  he  rejected  all  animal  sacrifices  (</<•  AUt.  ii. 
.SAt  89»  43>  Tha  aacetic  tandeocgr  of  hia  philo- 
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aophy,  as  connected  with  his  exaUad 
pewar  af  laaaon,  nUeh  ia  iMpai'iw  to 

the  influence  of  daemons,  conduced  to  miae  \im 
above  the  superstitious  tendencies  of  his  age  ;  tb« 
spirit  of  the  philosopher  being,  in  hia  riew,  se- 
perior  to  all  impressions  from  without,  The  olyect 
of  the  philosopher  should  be  to  free  himself  as  m-jr^. 
as  possible  irom  all  desires  of,  or  dependence  on,  tiuu 
which  is  external ,  such  appetites  being  the  most  fam^ 
ful  tyrants,  from  which  we  should  be  glad  to  be  set 
free,  even  with  the  loss  of  the  whole  body  {ad  Jkiarc 
34).  Wo  ahonU,  therefore,  laaOnin  oar  asmori  de- 
sires as  much  as  possible.  It  was  mainly  in  tins  piin: 
of  view  that  be  rejected  all  enjoyment  of 
food.  Though  bad  genH  have  sobm  p«wi 
ti%  yet  throuk'h  abstinence  and  the  stt-.ulv  n 
ance  of  all  disturbing  inflaaocea,  wo  can 
the  good  to  spita  af  than.  If  wa  < 

from  vegetable  as  well  aa  asfanal  food,  he  thought 
we  should  become  still  moia  like  the  gods.  (Im 
AbtL  19.  V.)    It  ia  by  means  of  naaou  only  that 
we  are  exalted  to  the  supreme  Ood^  to  i^aB 
nothing  material  should  be  offered,  for  ererr  tU^f 
material  is  unclean   (dti  AbtL  i.  'M^  .57,  iL  S4» 
ad  Mare.  15).    He  distinguishes  four  dt  grees  of 
virtues,  the  lowest  Iwing  ;>o/»7tm/  rirlue,  the  virtue 
of  a  good  ninn  who  moderates  his  passions.  Su- 
perior to  this  is  j>un/j/in<f  virtue,  which  i  HWMpIl  talj 
seta  the  soul  free  from  oiTcctions.    It*  object  is  to 
make  us  resemble  God,  and  by  it  we  beoomo  dae- 
monieal  nan,  «r  goad  daaomuL    In  tha  Mgbar 
grade,  when  entirely  given  up  to  knowledge  and 
the  soul,  man  becomes  a  god,  till  at  bat  he  hves 
anly  to  naaou,  and  ao  bamnaa  tiM  frtbar  of  gods, 
one  with  the  one  supreme  being.  (Stnl.  .34.) 

A  great  deal  of  discussion  has  taken  place 
napecting  the  aaaerthm  of  Soeates  (tf.R^u  23X 
that  in  his  earlier  years  Porphyrius  was  a  Christian, 
and  that,  having  been  treated  with  indignity  by 
the  Christians,  he  apostatized,  and  revenged  him« 
aalf  by  writing  against  them.  The  autbotity  is  aa 
small,  and  the  improbability  of  the  vtory  so  gieat 
(for  it  does  uot  appear  that  any  of  his  antagooisla 
charged  him  with  apostacy,  unless  it  was  EuseUasX 
while  it  may  so  easily  have  arisen  from  the  foci 
tlmt  in  his  early  youth  Porphyrius  was  instructed 
by  Origen,  that  ft  nmf  aonfidaaily  be  njartad. 

An  able  sinnmnry  of  the  arguments  OB  bolb  odaa 
is  given  by  Brucker  (ii.  p.  251,  &C.)  Of  tbeaatam 
and  BMffti  af  lha  waile  of  Parphyiioa  afdnat  tha 

Christians  we  are  not  able  to  judge,  as  it  has  not 
cmne  down  to  us.  It  was  puhUcly  daatvofad  bj 
Older  af  the  empararThaodeaSni.  TbaaHaekva^ 

however,  sufficiently  vigorous  to  call  down  upoa 
him  the  fiercest  maledictions  and  most  virulent 
abuse.  His  name  waa  employed  as  synonymoas 
with  evetything  silly,  bUsphemous,  impudent  and 

calumnion*.  Socrat.-s  (i.  .0.  p.  3'2)  even  .^ddu^.•^ 
an  edict  ot"  Constaiuine  the  Cireat,  oniaminL:  v.uii 
the  Arians  should  be  termed  Porphyriani.  A  doubt 
has  been  raised  as  to  the  identity  of  the  aji*;iilant 
of  Christianity  with  the  Neo-plaionic  philosopher  ; 
but  it  is  touUly  without  foundation.  The  attack 
upon  Christianity  is  Kiid  to  have  called  forth 
lapliaa  from  above  thirty  different  antagonists,  tiie 
meat  diatingaiahad  «l  wham  vaialfelhadiM^ 

Apollinaris,  and  EoaAiia* 

As  a  writer  Poiplqfiina  daairvea  ronsidewMa 
praiaa.    Hia  atyle  is  taleiably  dear,  aad  Ml 

unfrequontly  t  xhil/its  bnth  imagination  and  vigour. 

W»  iaacuing  waa  moat  axtaoATai  Fahrifioa  (BHi, 
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r«L  T.  p.  748,  &c),  has  coitipilod  a  list  of 

 S60  ntlunB  quoted  by  him  in  tboie  portions 

gf  ham  wiafay  wMih  iw  KM  pauewi  Agiwl 

(!<>^zree  of  criOMi  Mid  piAOMbical  animen  was  not 

to  be  ezpcNBtid  kk  m»m  Mmntlj  attadMd  to  the 
ratlnuimie  nd  MOMiHuit  tiiwticri  cyvlitt  nt 

Plotinas.  Hit  attempt  to  prove  the  identity  of 
the  Platonic  and  Aristotelic  systems  would  alone 
W  sofficient  to  show  this.  NevertheleM,  his 
aeqaaiBtance  with  the  authors  whom  he  quotes 
was  manifpftly  far  from  snporficial  ;  but  his  judg- 
ment in  using  the  stores  ot  learning  which  be 
pMMind  «nu  MH  small.  Cyril  (Adv.  Jul.  vL  init.) 
quotc«  :\  pnsiaee  from  his  histon'  of  philosophiTs, 
from  which  it  appears  that  his  account  of  Socrates 
■mm  m  wtn  ivngo  of  tiM  meet  abenrd  jnd  eahim- 
nioQs  stories  respt'cting  that  philosopher.  Indeed, 
his  object  would  seem  to  have  been  to  maniify 
PythagooM  at  iin  cspaoM  of  entjr  other  phflo- 


•opher.    Thnntfh  far  less  confused  and  unintelli 
giblo  than  Pkrtinusi  his  statemonta  of  his  own 
■HtupliyrfBd  y^t!W%  are  oAsii  fkt  ftwB  comppshen- 

aible.  (See  eepecially  his  npoj  rd  vaijja.  a<pop,uai. ) 

Of  the  very  numerous  writings  of  Porphyrins 
1W  faUowiiig  are  extant:  —  1.  Tlveayipov  $los ; 
sappowd  by  nany  to  be  a  fragment  of  his  larger 
history  ef  philosophers.  *2.  n«pl  TlKurlyov  fiiov 
iRu  Tijr  rd^ws  Tmv  $t€Kiuif  miroi.  [Plotinus]. 
8k  Il*pi  chroxfTt  "rttv  iia^x*0¥^  in  four  books,  dedi- 
cated tn  liis  friend  and  fellow-disciple  Firmus 
Castricius.  4.  Fragments  of  his  epistle  Tlp6s 
*Am99  Wr  Aly^rrior.  Large  quotations  from  this 
work  are  made  by  Eusebius  in  his  Praqmratin 
EcaMoeiiea.  6.  Hpit  rd  yoip-d  d^opfuu.    6.  'O^ih 

rov       '08t«r<rtfa  rwu  T^vn^uv  dvrpov,  a  fanciful 
interpretation  of  the  description  of  the 
I  of  dMi  nymplM  in  dto  Odyneyy  soowing  both 
tha  kmmityand  the  recklessness  with  which  Por- 
phjrrius  and  other  writers  of  his  stamp  pressed 
writers  and  authorities  of  all  kinds  into  their  ser- 
Yisai  as  holders  of  the  doctrines  of  their  school. 
8.    A  firagroent  from  a  treatise  Ilfpi  XruySs,  pre- 
served by  StobacUii.    0.  iLiaaywyiiy  or  Iltpi.  vmv 
T^rrc  ^siwgr,  addressed  to  Chrysaorins,  and  written 
by  Porphyriun  while  in  Sicily.    It  is  commonly 
pceftxed  to  the  Organon  of  Aristotle.  10.  A  Com- 
■  wfy     the  Categoriaaof  Ariatotla,  in  q— rtiawi 
and  nn*w'er*.    11.  S.mic  frafrmpiits  of  a  Commen- 
taij  on  Aristotle's  books  li*pl  ^vauais  iMpodatms. 
11  ▲  OmMBtvy  oa  Ihe  Hamanlai  of  Plole> 

laiviqg  off  at  the  seventh  chapter  of  the 
bode.  1 S.  n«pl  wpoa^iat  (see  Villoisou, 
^esarfL  Oraeeoj  toL  ii.  p.  103—118).  14.  Scholia 
41  the  Iliad,  preserred  al  Leyden,  among  the  books 
md  lepers  of  Is.  Vossina,  A  portion  of  them  was 
pub^uhed  by  Valckenaer,  in  an  appendix  to  Ursi- 
wmH  Ti^gfl*  with  a  copious  account  of  the  eehoBa 
p«i<>nillr.  Other  scholia  on  the  Iliad,  preserved  in 
the  Vatican  library,  were  published  by  ViUoison 
( Anted.  Or.  ii.  p.  266,  Ace.),  and  ia  Me  editioa  of 
the  Ili-id.  1.5.  Portions  of  a  Commentary,  appa- 
rently on  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle,  and  of  one  on  the 
Organon.  10.  Two  boekt  on  the  phSowphy  of 
Phiirj  were  affirmed  to  be  extant  by  Gesner.  17. 
Aa  epistle  to  his  wife  Marcella.  This  piece  was 
dhcovHed  by  Angela  Bfai^  in  tin  Anbfoatan  Kbmry , 
and  published  at  Milan,  in  IfilfJ.  The  letter  is 
not  quite  complete,  as  the  end  of  the  MS.  is  mu- 
tiated.  The  oenteota  of  it  ate  of  a  geneml  philo- 
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of  virtue  and  sf-lf  rfstrnint,  and  the  slndy  of  philo- 
sophy. The  sentiments  are  a  little  obscure  here 
and  thfln»  bat  nany  of  the  nHtdme  and  leaiariui 
exhibit  great  irifdOBO,  and  a  considmUe  depth  of 
Tuy  pure  reli|^eaa  freling.  He  eoadders  sorrow 
tobeamonirholenmedisdidinefbrthomind  than 
pleasures  (c  7).  With  great  enei^  and  some 
eloquence  he  urges  the  cultivation  of  the  soul  and 
the  practice  of  virtue,  in  preference  to  attention  to 
the  body.  His  views  of  the  Deity,  of  his  operations, 
and  the  right  mode  of  con  tern  plat  iiii!  ami  worship- 
ping him,  are  of  a  very  exalted  kind,  some  remind- 
ing the  reader  strongly  of  passages  in  the  Scriptureii 
The  laws  under  which  man  is  placed  he  distin- 
guishes into  natural,  civil,  and  divine,  and  marka 
out  their  respective  pimhiwe  with  eeRrfderaUe 
beanty  and  clc.nn;e'^s.  18.  A  pootical  fragment, 
from  the  tenth  book  of  a  work  entitled  Utpl  rns  iic 
kiytmf  ^tAon^f,  ia  pnblidied  at  the  end  of 
the  preceding  work.  19.  An  introdiu  tion  to  the 
Tetmbiblos  of  Ptolemaeua  is  also  attributed  by 
•ooe  to  Porphyrins,  by  o^en  to  Antiodiua.  The 
^s-fns^  it^yriffis  sis  rdr  koIB^  *0/nfpow  irAdi^ar 
TOW  'OSiMTtrlwr,  the  production  of  Nicephoru* 
Gregoras,  has  also  been  attributed  by  some  to 
Porphyrins. 

IJesides  tlie<;e  we  have  mention  of  the  followinsT 
lost  works  uf  I'orplivrius :  —  '20.  Utpl  iya\fidTuP 
(Euseh.  J'nup.  Ev.'m.  7  ;  Stob.  EeL  Phf$.  L  25). 
21.  Ufpl  i»6^ov  ^vxvi  (Aiigust.  de  Civ.  Vd,  v 
910,  &c).  22.  nc^  TOW  fdaif  sZwu  t^v  nAorbivot 
nal  *Api0Tvrikmn  ttpt0».  (Said.  Uopf.) 
23.  A  commentary  on  Aristotle's  tresitise  Ilcfil 
ipfiriifelas.  (iioethius,  ut  ioc  ii.).  24.  Ilp&r 
'Apt9r»r4Kw^  T9pk  rtB  sbai  Tijp  ^vxv  'rrt 
Xfiav  (Suid.).  2").  'E'tj-^tj/tit  rwv  KaTijyoptuv^ 
dedicated  to  Gedalius.  (EusUth.  ad  II.  iii.  p.  293.) 
38.  IIcpl  ipXf**'  (Sttid.)  27.  Ti*pi  dtntftdTwK 
(Suid.)  2a  IIspl  T0V  yimei  <r*atn6K  (Suid.) 
29.  rpanfiOTiinX  etroplcu.  (Suid.)  30.  A  reply 
to  the  Apology  for  AJcibiades  in  the  Symposium 
of  Plato,  by  Diophanes  (Porph.  Vit.  PloL  15). 
31.  'Eiriypdixnara.  (Enstath.)  .32.  Tltpl  roC  i<p* 
tfjut*',  dediciUed  to  C'hry&aorms.  (Stob.  Jul.)  33. 
A  treatiie  against  a  spurious  work  attributed 
to  Zoroaster  (Porph.  Vit.  Plot.  16).  S4.  Ut^ 
3«W  ivotiijttv.  (Suid.)  35.  Eis  ril  Bco^pderou 
vipl  wnra^deesw  aal  dvofd^cwt.  (Boethhw  in 

Arist.  (If  Interjyr.)  Ei?  ri  Qovkv^'i^dv  9po- 

olfuoVf  Ttpos  'Api<n«iSny.  (Suid.)  37.  Htpi  iSmv^ 
wpit  Ao77&or.  (Porph.  PK.  J»M.  90.)  88.  'O 
UpQ$  ydixoi,  a  poem  composed  for  the  birth-day 
of  Plata  (lUd.  15.)  89.  £it  t^v  roS  *Ioia- 
AmwoO  XoASolov  fiAerA^  bropCar.  (Suid.) 
40.  E/i  ttJv  MifouKioyov  rdx^^v.  (Suid.)  41.  *0 
wpis  Hnniprriov  X&yos.  (Cyrill.  c.  Julian,  iii.  p^ 
79,  &c.)  It  appears  to  have  been  a  troalise  on  the 
providence  ot  God.  42.  *Oti  4t.w  rod  vov  wpiarrtK* 
r6  j'6v^a.  (Porph.  VU.  Plot.  18.)  43.  Tltpl  r^r 
Ofi^pov  4n\oco(plas.  (Suid.)  44.  n«pl  T^r  4^ 
'Ottjpav  liifttxtlas  fir  /tariMMr,  fai  ten  boolt«» 
(Suid.)  45.  n#pl  wapaA^Xtif-tn^vuv  rw  -roirjT^ 
iyo/Adrmy.  This  and  the  two  preceding  were,  pro* 
bably,  only  partsoFahvgerwwIc.  48.  ffMlrAr 
Hard  Tl'ti^apoy  tou  N«iAou  miywv.  (Sold.)  47» 
Commentaries  on  scleral  of  the  works  of  PlotinaB. 
(Ennap.  PH.  Pbrph.)  48.  Eir  f^r  So^lrnir  fov 
IWirwi-os.  (Boethiiis,  »/<-  IHris.  Pmef. )  49.  S^t^ 
tuKxa  {'^inlftara,  in  seven  books.  (Suid.)  50.  Td 
^vdi^T^pHaeediro/unf^Ta,  a  commentary  on  the 
ofFlita^  (MMnbiiiAaM.  &^iLSt 
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Produi,  w  Timaann.)  51.  Tltpi  Sk^s,  in  6  bookt. 
(Ssid.)  5l«(UXo7w{rr0p(«,fai5book&(8iiM.; 
MMb.  Pruep.  IU\  x.  3,  who  quotes  a  passage  nf 
■ome  length  from  the  fint  book.)  &^  ^tKiao^s 
Urroptm^  in  4  books,  •  woik  on  the  lires  md  doetrines 
of  philosophers.  (Socnt^^.J^  iii.  23  ;  Eunap. 
Pr.  p.  10.)  54.  Utpl  ^vxnf^  in  five  books  (Said.; 
Euseb.  I'nvp.  Er.  xiv.  10.)  56.  n«pi  rmw  l|wXQ' 
Zwdntwv.  (Stub.  I'^liMj.)  56.  Kard XpioTtoMwr,  in 
15  books.  This  celebrated  work  I'xhibittvl  con- 
aidenble  acquaintance  with  both  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  Scnptnna.  In  the  first  book  he 
treated  of  the  discrepancies  and  contradictions  in 
the  Seriptuxes  theniMlTM,  endeavouring  in  that 
WKf  u  MMv  dwt  tlwf  mi*  of  kmHn,  nd  not  of 
divine  origin.  He  f^t>«>ms  t»  hwre  laid  considfniblc 
Stress  on  th«  dispute  bttww  Paul  and  Peter. 
(HiwHi.  Cammmi,  im  BpkL  mi  €faiaL  pnd.)  In 
th«  third  book  he  treated  of  the  modes  of  inter- 
preting the  Scriptures,  attacking  the  alk|§onea  of 
OrigenesL(Bnaeb./i:f.vi.l9).  IntlMibarliibMle 
he  treated  of  the  Mosaic  history  and  the  antiquities 
of  the  Jews.  (Euwh.  I.e.  i.  9.)  The  12th  was 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  books.  In  it  he  attacked 
the  book  of  the  propheeiea  of  Daniel  (Hieron. 
Comment,  in  f)an.),  maintaining  that  it  was  the 
|m>ducUou  of  a  contemporary  of  Antiochus  £pi- 
phanet.  On  the  refutation  of  this  Eosebina,  Apol- 
linaris,  and  Methodius  bestowed  considerable 
labour.  A  good  deal  of  the  contents  of  this  book 
is  known  mm  St.  Jerome^t  oommentaij  on  th« 
book  of  Daniel.  The  1 3th  book  either  entirely  or 
ill  put  treated  of  the  samo  aubjact.  A  ntunber  of 
MMwhat  qdUding  objeotknt  «wi  tin  brought 
by  Poqihyrius  against  the  history  of  the  Gospels. 
(Uieron.  £put,  01,  ad  JPammach^  Aim,  Pdag.  iL, 
Qaaerf.  BA  U  Om.  It  nWM  thtt  thongh 

he  charged  the  Christians  with  having  perverted 
the  doctrines  of  Christ,  he  acknowledged  the  latter 
as  an  eminent  sage.  (Euseb.  Detn.  Evang.  iii.  6. 
p.  134.)  (Fabric.  Bibl.  Grate  toI.  p.  725,  Ac. ; 
HoUtenius,  </<•  Vita  r(  Scn'ptis  Porj^h^rii ;  Ritter, 
OetchichU  der  Phiiosophie^  xiu.  c.  2,  vol.  iv.  p.  666, 
te. ;  Lardner,  Owti6i%  At  Chspd  Hiatory^ 
purt  2.  chap,  xxxvii)  [C.  P.  M.] 

l»ORPHy'RIUS,PUBLrLIUS  UPTATIA'- 
NU8,  a  Roman  poet,  who  lived  ia  ttw  aft  of 
Constantitic  thu  (Ireat  From  his  panepyric  on 
this  emperor,  we  learn  that  he  had  been  banished 
fm  mcnm  MMOit  tad  CoiuMlfaM      m  pliMsd 

with  the  flattery  of  the  pnet,  that  he  not  only  re- 
•alled  him  from  exile,  but  honoured  hia  with  a 
IcUtt •  IlieiwiijF  inn  m^ti  tint  bs  was  mtsnd  to 
his  native  country  in  a.  n.  328  ;  but  the  panegyric 
Bust  have  been  presented  to  Constantino  in  a.  o. 
826,  as  in  the  mairaseript  it  is  said  to  hava'  been 
composed  in  the  Vkmiaiia  of  the  emperor,  which 
were  oelebmted  in  this  year,  and  likewise  from 
the  filet  that  the  poet  praises  Crispus,  the  son  of 
Coostaatine,  who  was  {mt  te  ditth  by  order  of  his 
father  in  a.  d.  32fi.  We  may  therefore  conclude 
that  Uie  panegyric  was  written  in  the  previous 
year,  and  wis  intended  to  celebrate  the  VKennalia 
of  the  emperor.  It  is  probable  that  Publiliiis,  after 
his  return,  was  nused  to  olhces  of  honour  and 
tnst,  fkam  TIUsBant  potntt  ovt  (AbMrs  im 

Emperrtirs,  vol.  iv.  p.  364),  from  an  ancient  writer 
on  the  praefects  of  the  dty,  that  there  was  a 
PabKlfau  OpMlums  prasftet  ef  the  cfty  in  a.  ik 
t28^  and  Mis  in  8SS,  and  it  is  likely  enough 
HmtteiiwtiMWMfiiiMMthepoeu  TUaii 
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all  that  we  know  for  certain  respectiiw  bia  itfiu 
Vtmm  the  wy  in  wMdt  he  spwlti  tiSMm^  H  has 

been  coajectured  that  he  was  a  native  of  that  pro- 
vince! ^  unlikely,  ae  tb*  ame  oi 
Optatas  and  OpCatianue  was  a  aoeiBsoik  one  to 

Africa. 

The  poems  of  Porphyrins  are  aame  of  the  wnr^t 
specimens  of  a  dying  literature.  The  aathor  kus 
purpos<>ly  made  them  i  iHiiiiliatli  diflaait  to  be 

nndcrstood  ;  and  their  merit  in  his  eyea,  and  in 
those  of  his  contemporaries,  seems  to  hare  consisted 
la  lha  aitifidol  manner  in  which  he  was  able  te 
represent,  by  lines  of  variom  lentfths,  diflffrerit 
objects,  such  as  an  altar,  an  organ,  &c  The 

I.  Thr  Panepyric  on  Constantinc,  alre.idv  meO' 
tioned,  which  consists  properly  of  a  series  of  ahsct 
poems,  dl  ef  tbeai  eaMmting  the  podsaa  «f  ^ 
emperor.  There  is  prefixeil  a  letter  of  Porphrrius 
to  Constantine^  and  also  a  letter  from  the  latter  to 
thapoat  TVa paaaahia  been  printed  by  Pithoevs, 
Po'emaL  VeL  Paris,  I&90^  12nio.  and  G«uev. 
1596,  8T0.,  mui  by  Vaiiana, 
1595,  fo. 

II.  /dyllia^  of  which  we  have  mmmmmmj^ 

1.  Ara  Pythia^  2.  Syrifij,  3.  (frifonon^  with  the 
lines  (,0  arranged  as  to  represent  the  form  of  these 
oigects.  These  three  poena  aie  printed  in  Weme> 
dorfs  Portitf  [jttini  MinoTfji  (  vol.  ii.  pp.  365 — 4  1 .3 ). 
who  also  discusses  at  length  everything  ralatk^  to 
the  life  aad  w«ri»  of  PoiphytiBfc 

III.  EpifjramMy  of  which  five  are  printed  in  tba 
Latin  Anthology  (Nosl  236—240,  ed.  Meyer.). 

PORPHYROOBWrUS,  a    afOs»> 

stantinuH  VII.    [See  Vol.  1.  p.  840.] 

PO'HRIMA.  iPosTVsaTA.] 

POUSBN A*.  «r  P01I8SNNA,  LARSf,  kiug 
of  the  Etruscan  town  of  Clusium,  plays  a  d»- 
tinguished  part  in  the  legends  of  the  TarqainSb 
According  to  the  common  tale,  as  related  by  Livy, 
Tarqaiaias  Superbus,  on  his  expulsion  from 
Home,  applied  first  to  Veii  and  Tarquinii  f  t 
oirsisUint'e  ;  and  when  the  people  of  these  towui 
fittled  in  restoring  him  to  his  kingdom,  he  next 
repaired  to  L  irs  I'orw^na,  who  willingly  espousal 
his  cause,  and  forthwith  marched  against  Rocae  at 


•  The  quantity  of  the  penultimate  is  dnuhtf  ;!. 
We  might  infier  from  the  form  Ponama  that  the 


iMig,  bat  wa  iWBiBtiiais  iad  it 

short  in  the  poets.  Niebnhr  indeed  as^rts  that 
Martial  (AW.  ziv.  M>  was  guilty  of  a  decided 
bbadar  fa  iheflaaiaf  the  paaultbaata;  bat  Mi; 

Macauley  points  out  (/xivs  "f  Ancient  liome^ 
p.  45)  that  other  Latin  poets  have  committed  the 
same  decided  blunder,  as  Uoxaoe's  pure  iambic  Uos 


and  Silius  ItaHaM  in  sevoal  pMsages.  The  pe- 
nultimate, however,  is  not  short  in  all  the  Latin 
poets,  as  the  line  of  Virpil  proves  {Atn.  viii.  646), 

**  Nec  non  Tarquinium  ejectura  Porstna  jubcbat,'* 

and  the  Greek  writers  make  it  long,  lUtfCi^fmM^ 
PhU.  PmbU  16,  Osp^lwK,  Dtaay^     tl,  9m.  It 
u  ould,  therefore,  seem  that  the  word  was  pri>- 
nouneed  indifferently  either  Porst^na  or  Petaeoai 
t  Lam,  MMt  or  loril,  was  a  title  ef  haaoai^ 

given  to  almost  all  the  Etru-rnn  kii)^  or  chillb 
(CoBip.  MiUler,  idniaier,  toI  i.  pp^  4U6»4a8L) 
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the  hemd  of  a  Yn<>t  army.    The  lUniisni  ecnild  not 
ni«-«>t  him  in  the  tk-ld ;  be  took  posccMion  of  the 
hill  Janiculum,  and  irtidd  hmve  entered  the  city 
by   the   bridije  which  connected  Rome  with  the 
Jaiiiculuao,  iuul  it  not  been  for  the  superhuman 
wt>««M  of  n— iIm  Gtdee,  who  ktpl  the  whole 
EiruAcan  army  nt  bay,  while  hi»  coramde*  broke 
down  tbo  badge  behind  him.  [C0CXW.J  The 
Btmwi—  fnaudti.  to  ky  siege  to  thodtftwhkh 
•ojn  b«*ga:i  to  suffer  from  famine.    Thereupon  a 
named  Co  Mucius  reoolved  to  de- 
by  iiiirJiitng  ttio  famding  king. 
He  accordingly  went  orer  to  the  Etruscan  camp, 
kat  ignorant  of  the  penon  of  Ponena,  killed  the 
Mjal  secretary  instead.    Setted,  and  threatened 
wkh  torture,  he  thrust  his  right  hand  into  the  fire 
Ml  the  altir.  and  there  let  it  bum,  to  show  how 
fittle  he  heeded  pain.    Aetoniahed  at  his  courage, 
tiM  king  bado  him  depart  in  peace  ;  and  tonwa, 
•i  h(*  was  henceforward  i-.illed,  told  him,  out  of 
gmtitude,  to  make  p«ace  with  Borne,  since  three 
kimdred  noUo  jevtha,  he  hM,  hid  •warn  to  ttk» 
the  life  of  the  king,  and  hf  was  the  first  upon 
wkam  the  lot  had  faUen.    The  itorj  then  went 
%o  Mhito  thit  Ponnto  feiAwMi  oflkntd  peace 
Is  the  RoniaiH  on  coiiditinn  of  their  restoring  to 
llto  VMoatiaeo  the  land  which  they  had  taken  from 
llMBt  i1  fkmm  Hi  m       ii  1 1  pted,  aad  that  Par* 
aena  withdrew  his  troops  firom  the  Janicninm  after 
tfoeiTing  twenty  booties  fnm  the  Romans.  It 
is  further  stated  that  he  sabaeqnentlj  leetored 
these  hostages  [compare  ClokliaJ,  and  also  the 
la.nd  which  had  been  given  up  to  tho  Vricntinps. 
(Lit.  ii  9 — 15  ;  comp.  Dionys.  v.  21 — ;  k'lut, 
JPmUie,  16—19.) 

Such  was  t^ie  t-ilc  by  which  Roman  vanity  con- 
■toled  one  of  the  earliest  and  greatest  disasters  of 
tlbe  ci^.   The  leal  fiwk  K  tkst  Rome  wm  em- 
plrtcly  conquered  by  Porscna.    This  is  expressly 
stated  by  Tacitas  lUmt.  iiL  72),  and  i«  ooofiimed 
IfetewiitonL  VlM,noii7riaenklto(T.S4) 
that  lh«'  senate  wiit  Porsfiia  an  ivory  throne,  a 
•eeptca^  a  golden  crowa  and  a  triumphal  roboi 
impMa  Aat  Ik^y  did  iKnnage  to  Ub  at 
t:  -r  s-iv..*rf  ign  lord :  for  we  find  that  the  Etruscan 
tawi  art?  represrated  to  hare  sent  the  tame 
hoiiotit^  to  the  Roman  king  Tarquinioa  PiisoM  as 
an  acknowledgment  of  his  supremacy.  (Dionys. 
iii.  *V2.)    So  thorough  was  the  subjection  of  tho 
it  iraans  that  they  were  expressly  prohibited  from 
nsiiig  injn  for  any  other  pur{K)se  but  agricultan. 
(Plin.  //.  N.  xxxiv,  14,  <<.  'M.)     Even  the  corn- 
Bon  story  related,  that  tticy  were  deprived  of  the 
knd  which  they  had  taken  from  the  Vfiiwiliiwii ; 
nd  Niebuhr  show*  that  tlipy  lo'^t  all  the  territory 
vUflli  tJw  kings  had  gained  on  the  right  bank  of 
ik^Thm,  aBddwitlwjrdId  Ml  BHoeer  k  tfllB 

loiii^  time  aftcrwrird*.  He  remarks  tliat  we  find 
the  thirty  tjnbes,  which  were  established  by 
teviMmttai,  ndand  to  tweBtf  aflar  Hw  war 

wHh  Fmena,  and  that  it  afipoars  clear  from  the 
hktocj  of  the  sabaeqaent  war  with  the  Veientinee 
that  the  Reaian  tenitoiy  did  not  then  extend 
■lach  beyond  tlic  Janiculum. 

The  Romans,  however,  did  not  long  renuun 
subject  to  the  Etruscans.  After  the  conquest  of 
Rome,  Antns,  the  son  of  Porsena,  proceeded  to 
attack  Aricia,  but  was  defeated  before  the  city 
by  the  united  forces  of  the  Latin  cities,  assisted 
\tj  the  Greeks  of  Cumae.  (Lir.  ii.  15 ;  DlMCTIk 
1.  »-lL>    The  Ell  111  in  wgfmg,  fa 
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consequence,  to  have  been  confined  to  their  ovm 
territory  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  the 
ReaBBM  to  ham  availed  tbemselvee  ef  the  9ffnt- 
tunity  to  recover  their  independence. 

The  Romans  of  a  later  age  were  constantly 
reminded  ef  PotaMto'^  expedition  againet  their 
city  by  the  eaatora  at  all  auctions  of  offering  for 
•ak  hist  the  goods  of  king  Ponena.  (Liv.  iL  14  ; 
Plat  Pallk  lA.)    wSUkt  eenjeetiina,  with 

much  probability,  that  this  custom  may  have 
arisen  koia  the  ciccumitaBoe  that,  when  the 
Reams  iieewisd  tiurfr  lad^peadence,  they  mail 
have  skkdned  possession  of  property  within  the 
city  beloDging  to  Pen«BB»  whiok  tkqr  prebablj 
sold  by  auction. 

The  object  of  FmmmH  catpadition  agunat  Bona 
is  «s-iicl  to  have  been  the  restoration  of  the  Tarqulas, 
and  it  is  natuxal  that  such  should  have  been  the 
belief  io  Ittor  tilMa,  hapswing,  as  the  war  did, 
within  a  year  or  two  of  tne  estabH-iliiiinit  of  the 
r^tthlic  But  if  such  had  been  its  real  object,  tlie 
TtoqaiM  tonst  have  been  restored  to  Reaw  en  tlto 
conquest  of  the  city.  It  is,  therefore,  more  natural 
to  believe  that  thia  war  was  in  reality  a  great  out* 
hnakerHw  BtraMBBiiatiom,  wlw  ned&ied  the 

conquest  of  Latium,  and  attacked  Rnnii'  first, 
because  it  was  the  hrst  citj  that  ky  in  their  way. 
K.  O.  MiUer  even  goes  as  te  Is  eppeaite  to  tlia 
old  tale,  as  to  conjecture  that  it  was  Porsena,  wlto 
expelled  the  Tuvtina  fnm  Room.  (  ffVi  aaiy,  wtL 
L  p.  122.) 

The  sepulohre  ef  Porscna  nt  Clnsinai  k  daierihad 

at  length  by  Pliny,  w  ho  borrowed  his  accntint  from 
Varro.  (//.  A',  xxxvi.  ly.  g  4.)  It  vvah  Bjnd  to 
have  been  an  enormous  qnadrikteial  building,  each 
side  being  three  hundred  feet  long,  and  fifty  feet 
high.  Within  was  an  exUaordinary  kbyrinth, 
and  svir  tta  labytinth  were  five  fyrnnlds,  one  at 
each  comer  and  one  in  the  middle,  each  pyramid 
being  seventy-five  wide  at  the  base,  and  a  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  high.  TiMve  are  etfwr  detaik  giteo, 

which  are  Btill  more  wonderful,  and  it  is  e\ ideal 
that  the  building,  at  described  by  Vatro,  is  a  wedc 
eT  tlw  InMginallim    It  k  net  kipeMihk  that  U 


may  have  seen  some  remains  of  a  building,  which 
was  Mid  to  be  the  tomb  of  Porsena,  and  that  he 
found  in  Etruscan  books  the  descriptkn  which 
he  has  given. 

(Respecting  the  sepulchre  of  Porsena,  see 
Mtilier,  Etrtuker^  vol.  ii.  p.  224,  and  Lo- 
trmme,  AmutL  delP  Inttit.  ank  1881k,  p.  S91 1  and 
respecting  the  historj'  of  Porsera  in  general,  see 
Niebuhr,  JlisL  0/ liome^  vol.  i.  pp.  oi  1 — 551,  and 
Anold,  Hitt.  c/Bomt,  voL  u  pp.  125—137.) 

PORTIl  \  '<  )\  (nopedwy).  1,  A  f.on  of  Agenor 
and  i^caste,  was  king  of  Pkonm  and  Caljdon  in 
Astolis,  aad  naniad  to  Bnyte,  hf  wheat  he  be- 
came the  father  of  Onieus,  .XL'rius,  Altatlinnii, 
Meka,  Leucopeus,  and  Sterope.  (Hom.  JL  xiv. 

Ac. ;  Apolkd.  i  7.  §  7,  PMa& ir.  85.  f  1, 
vi.  2a  (8,  21.  §7;  Hygin.  Fab.  175.)  It  should 
be  ehaeried  that  his  name  is  sometimes  written 
Portfaeoe  ^Hejne  ad  ApcUoi,  Le\  and  aader  tbk 
name  be  u  mentioned  by  Aatooias  libanlk  (S) 
who  calls  him  a  son  of  Ares. 

2.  A  son  of  PeripheU^s.  ( Pans.  viii.  24.)  [LS.J 

PO H  I  I  (  A  N US.    { ( ).x vcAN I  S. ] 
I     POIITU'NUS  or  P()HTUMNl'.S,  the  pro- 

itecting  genitu  of  harbours  among  the  Romans. 
Ha  WM  invoked  to  fnat  a  iMfpgr  latam  fnai  « 
fopfa.  Hmm  •  lOTfia  iPM  anatod  to  him  M 
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tbt  port  of  the  Tiber,  from  whence  the  road  do- 
wmM  to  lb*  p«rt  of  (Ma.  At  bit  temple  an 
nnodi  fettival,  the  Portanalia,  was  celebrated  on 
the  17t1i  of  Augn«t  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lai.  ri.  19  ; 
Amob.  iii.  23 ;  Cic.  de  AW.  I>eor.  ii.  26  ;  Virg. 
Jen.  V.  '241.)  He  was  represented  with  a  key  in 
hi^  band,  portta  as  well  as  porta  signifying  a  place 
which  can  be  closed.  At  the  time  when  the 
ReimM  Iweeme  fumili.ir  with  Greek  mythology, 
Portunus  waa  identified  with  the  (  Jrrrk  Palaemon 

iFestui,  «.  r.  Portunus,  p.  242,  ed.  Muller  ;  coinp. 
*ALABMO>r.)  [L.  S.] 

PORT'^S  (riwpor).  the  Creek  form  of  the  name 
of  two  Indian  kings  at  the  period  of  Alezanderli 
invwion.  BoUm  (Am  oft*  Imikm^  t«L  L  p.91) 
considers  it  to  bo  a  rnrniption  nf  SuMCfit 
**PMinisha,"  which  signi^es  a  hero. 

1.  King  of  the  Indiaa  provlncM  «Mt  «€  iSbm 
river  Ilyda^pes,  which  appears  to  have  formed  tbe 
boundaiy  of  his  dominions  on  the  west.  It  was 
here,  accordingly,  that  he  prepared  to  meet  the  in- 
vader, and,  far  from  following  the  example  of 
Taxilas  and  Abisares,  who  had  sent  emlmssies  of 
submission  to  Alexander,  he  assembled  a  hirge 
■my,  with  which  he  occupied  the  left  bank  of  the 
rirer.  On  the  arrival  of  the  kin^  on  the  opposite 
side,  the  forces  of  Porus,  and  especiallv  his  elephants 
(men  tluui  200  in  number),  pweitod  to  fnudable 
an  aspect  that  Alexandt-r  did  not  venture  to  attempt 
the  passage  in  the  face  of  them,  but  sought  by 
ddajr,  and  by  lepettod  firigned  ftttenptoal  «Msing, 
to  lull  the  vigiUmce  of  the  India))  monarch  into 
lecahtf.  Theie  dericee  were  partly  sucoaMful, 
and  «t  fengtb  Aknnder,  leaTi^  Ciitenni  with 
the  main  body  of  his  army  encamped  opposite  to 
Porus,  effected  the  paMage  of  the  river  himself^ 
aboat  150  stadia  higher  up,  with  a  force  of  6000 
foot  and  5000  horse.  Porus  immcdiateli'  despatched 
his  son,  with  a  select  body  of  cavalry,  to  check  the 
march  of  the  invaders,  while  be  himself  followed 
witb  all  bis  best  troopa.  Tba  battle  that  ensued* 
was  one  of  the  most  severely  contested  which 
occurred  during  the  whole  of  Ale.\uiider's  campaigns. 
Poraa  displayed  much  skill  and  judgment  bi  the 
disposition  of  his  forces,  but  his  ichenios  wore 
batlled  by  the  superior  generalship  of  his  adversary, 
and  hie  wbela  afny  at  length  thmvn  into  coii> 
fusion.  Still  the  Indian  king  maintained  hig 
ground,  and  it  was  not  till  the  troops  around  him 
wem  Qlteiiy  nated,  and  be  binadf  wnmitf 
wounded  in  th'-  sJunililer,  that  ?i  ■  c msented  to  quit 
the  field.  Alexander  wae  ttmck  with  hie  counge, 
and  lent  emiiaariee  in  ponoit  ti  bim  to  assure 
bim  of  safety.  Hereupon  Poms  surrendered,  and 
was  conducted  to  the  conqueror,  of  whom  he 
proudly  demanded  to  be  treated  in  n  manner 
worthy  of  a  king.  This  magnanimity  at  once  con- 
ciliated the  favour  of  Alfxamior,  who  received  him 
with  the  uDnost  honour,  and  not  only  restored  to 
bim  his  dominions,  but  increased  them  by  large 
accessions  of  territory.  (Arrian,  Anab.  v.  8,  9 — 
19, 20, 21 ;  Curt  viiil  13,  U ;  Diod.  xvii.  87—89 ; 
Pint.  Ale*.  60;  Jiitin.  siL  8;  Stab.  x<r.  vp^68& 
691,  my) 


*  It  was  fcogbt,  awioidiiig  to  Arrim,  in  tbe 

month  of  Munychion,  in  the  nrchonship  of  Hej;e- 
mon,  i.  e.  April  or  May,  a.  c  326 :  but  this  date  is 
anbjeet  to  many  dWwiWati  (See  Clinton,  If, 
vol.  ii.  p.  158  ;  Droyseo,GleieA.  ^A-r.  p-  400,  note ; 
and  ThidwaU*!  Qrmmt  vol  vii.  p.  22,  note.) 


From  this  time  Porus  became  firmly  attached  i9 
his  generom  eenqnerer.    He  aooompanied  Al>^x- 
ander  on  his  expoditio)i  a/  ii:  st  the  neighbourins: 
Indian  tribes  ;  but  after  he  had  croKg^d  th*"  .\ 
sines,  was  sent  back  to  his  own  territory  to  taue  aa 
additional  force,  with  which  he  rejoined  tbe  Icpf 
at  Sangnla,  and  rendered  him  t-ffVctive  nstistanee 
against  the  Catliuauis,  a  tnbe  with  whom  he  him- 
self was  praviamty  an  terms  of  bectiKty.  Ha 
subsequently   accompanied    Alexander   with  »n 
auxiliary  force  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Uyphaaia, 
and  after  bis  return  contribated  atUialj  to  tka 
equipment  of  his  fleet.    For  the^e  services  he  was 
rewarded  by  the  king  with  the  gorwnment  of  the 
wbole  ngioa  fton  thi  Hydaspea  to  Ae  Hyphaaia, 
including',  it  is  said,  teven  nations  and  above  two 
thousand  cities.   (Airian,  Anab.  t.  22,  24,  29, 
tL  3  \  Coft.  fac.  9.  f  «,  8.  §  22 ;  Diod.  zrii 
These  dominions  he  continued  to  hold  unmolested 
until  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  was  allowed  to 
retain  them  (apparently  witb  tbe  title  of  Icing)  in 
the  division  of  the  provinces  after  that  evenC  aa 
well  as  in  the  jmhsequent  partition  at  Triparadfi$«a, 
B.  I'.  3'21.    Probably  the  genenils  were  aware  how 
difficult  it  wmdd  have  been  to  dispoinM  blBb 
Kudemus,  however,  who  had  been  left  in  command 
of  the  Macedonian  troops  in  the  adjacent  province, 
waa  able  to  decoy  Poroa  into  his  poweiv  and 
treacherously  put  him  to  death.    (Diod.  xriii.  3, 
xix.  U  i  Curt.  X.  1.  g  20  i  Arrian,      PkU.  pw 
7«,a.) 

We  are  told  that  Poms  was  a  man  of  gigantic 
stature — not  less  than  five  cubits  ia  hii^gbt ;  and 
bis  personal  ilrangtb  and  prawato  ia  war  waia  not 

less  conspicuous  than  his  valour. 

2.  Another  Indian  monarch  who,  at  the  ^e  of 
Alexander's  expedition,  ruled  «rer  the  district 
termed  Oandaris,  east  of  the  river  Hydraotes.  H« 
was  a  cousin  of  the  precedi))tr,  but  on  hostile  terms 
with  him,  which  led  him  on  the  appniach  of  Alex- 
ander to  eoort  tbe  alliance  of  the  Macedonian 
king,  and  to  send  envoys  with  oflers  of  submission 
to  the  invader,  both  before  and  after  the  defeat  of 
Porus.  But  on  leandaf  tbe  broar  wMi  wlldl 
his  kinsi));in  had  been  treated  by  Alexander,  he 
became  alarmed  for  his  own  safiety,  and  fled  on 
tba  apptoaeb  af  tba  aonqasm  nk  deadalaaa 

were  subdued  by  Ilcphaestion,  and  annexed  to 
those  of  his  kinsman.  (Anian.  Anab.  v.  20,  21 ; 
Strab.  XT.  p.  «»9.)  [R  H.  R] 

I'OSCA.  M.  PINA'RIUS,  praetor  ii.c  181, 
obtained  bardiuia  as  bis  province.  He  mwsed 
over  to  Cornea,  and  pat  down  an  insoirection  in 
that  island«  and  on  ais  return  to  Sacdfaiia  caniad 
on  war  with  success  against  the  IHenses,  a  p«'op|(» 
who  bad  not  hitherto  been  completely  subdued. 
( Liv.  xl.  1 8, 25,  34 }.  Cicero  speaks  of  a  11  Pioa- 
rius  Itu^rci,  who  l)roiiiTht  for\i^rd  a  lex  annalis, 
which  was  opposed  by  M.  Servilius  {de  OruL  ii. 
65),  but  as  this  Pinarias  Ruaca  is  not  aHatfoned 
elsewhere,  it  has  been  cnajwlawd  tbat  toa  a^^ 
to  read  Posca  inttmd. 

P08BIDIPPU8  ar  POSIDIPPUS  (IMtm- 
»oj,  TloatSnnros,  both  for)))s  arc  found  in  MSS,f 
the  inscription  on  the  statue  in  the  Vatican  givei 
tba  fDRBsr).  1.  Ab  Atbwbn  eonie  poat  of  tba 
Nt  w  Comedy,  was  the  son  of  Cyniscus,  and  a 
native  of  Caisandrnis  in  Macedonia.  He  is  one  of 
tba  rix  wbo  am  mentioned  by  the  anonjrmous 
writer  on  Comedy  (p.  xxx.)  as  the  most  celebnted 

pneta  of  tba       Comady.  In  tiiM^  ba  waa  tba 
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Wt,  not  only  of  these  six,  but  of  all  the  poets  of  the 
New  Comedy.  He  Iwgan  to  exhibit  dramas  in 
the  third  year  after  the  death  of  MetirmdiT,  that  is, 
ia  01  122.  S,  B.C.  289,  to  that  hit  time  falls  just 
aft  th0  em  m  Gndt  Hlemy  Uttory  which  is 
IMtfclwl  by  the  accession  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphns. 
(Said. «. Clinton,  F.  H.  toL  ii.  «.  o.  and  p.  iL) 

Of  th»«««nls«ff  the  poet^HfcMAfagkkMwii ; 
%■!  his  portrait  is  preserved  to  us  in  the  beautiful 
ttttbg  fttatoe  in  the  Vatican,  which,  with  the 
•etnnpanying  ttatM  of  Ifeimder,  is  eolMined  by 
Winckelmann  and  others  as  among  the  finest 
voriu  of  Gre«k  sculpture  which  have  come  down 
tout.  (Visconti,  Mum.  Pio-Clem.  Yol.  iii.  pp.  16 
—21  ;  Winckelmann,  For/air^  J  Mai>(//KS{jr,c.iT. 
§  I  J»;  :  s<*e  also  the  description  by  Schlepel,  ^IHlid 
untier  Mbnancxr,  VoL  11.  p.  1031,  b.} 

AthiMWBa  (xiv.  pb  M2,  d.)  mentions  a  letter  of 
'  mic  poet  aadgnnMiiiiB|L(jMraief  SiiBea, 
to  i'oteidippna. 

In  U*  kHigaaigc,  Meineke  (pw  484)  hmdslBelad 
fftmo'  new  wordB,  and  old  words  in  new  mmm, 
I    totally  unknown  to  the  best  Attic  writers. 

Anerding  to  Mda^  be  wnto  ftrty  plays,  of 
vfcich  the  following  eighteen  titles  are  preserved  : 
*AnifX(T«y,  'AwocXetOfUni,  ro^ir^f,  Aij/iorai, 

I  KfiiUt,  Mtreup4pon*pot^  M^pti^  ^Oyieiei,  IlaaMor, 
nsp»sCui»cc{y,  lEvyrpotpot^  ^ifJiro^ot,  ^i\inr^wp, 
Xifsrfswroi.  The  extant  fragments  of  these  plays 
tn  Del  edMiBt  to  enable  us  to  form  en  accurate 
inJirmpnt  of  the  poet's  t>tylf  ;  but  it  seems,  from 
tihe  tiiies,  that  some  of  his  ulayn  were  of  a  licentious 
chsmeter.  OeOine  (iL38)  mentions  him  among 
Ifce  Greek  corniMlians  who  were  imitated  by  the 
Lttia  poeta.  (Fabric  BiU.  Grace,  vol.  ii  pp.  489, 
4M;  Ifaneka,  J¥^Om,  ytL  I  ji^  4X2 
-484,  ToLiv.  p^ftlS--<S8|  •d.MiMt^  pp.  1141 
-1149.) 

%  An  epignuBBMitfo  poet,  who  was  pnifanbly  a 

fifrreot  person  from  the  comic  poet,  since  he  is 
aratioacd  with  the  appdlation  i  hnypamiaroryftd- 
fm  (SckeL  as  JpoO.  Rkod.  L  1289).    He  teems, 
^•wmr,  to  hftTO  lived  about  the  tame  time  as  the 
I     cnrie  poet,  linee  Zeno  and  Cleanthes,  who  were 
I     fleitpotnry  widi  the  latter,  are  mentioned  in  one 
.      of  his  epigrams  (No.  11),  and  another  epigram  (No. 
I     21)  it  upon  tl»e  temple  which  Ptolfiny  Philadclphus 
<*wted  in  honoor  of  hi«  sister  and  wife  ArsinoiS 
[Aksinob].   He  ie  eevcnl  times  referred  to  liy 
I      AiKfnaeus,  Stephanos  Byiantinus,  and  the  gram- 
Bvaos.   liis  epigrams  formed  a  part  of  the  Gar- 
kai  «f  Mtieager^  who  af^peen  to  mentieo  Mm 
m% Sicilian  {Prot^fvi.  45,  46)  ;  and  twonty-twa 
«f  tka  are  preserved  in  the  Greek  Anthokoy ; 
WiM  eftkeee  ««      avribed  to  Aidflptodee 
aiid  Callimachus.    One  of  bis  epigrams,  that  on 
tils  uatoe  of  Opportunity  by  Lysippm  (Na  13), 
ll  Wtated  by  Ausonius  {Epig.  12.) 

Albenaeot  (xiB.  p.  596,  c.)  quotes  the  Al^unrta 
Poieidippus,  and  elsewhere  his  'Affonrfa,  which 
Mem  to  hare  been  epic  poems,  and  which  Schweig- 
^wer  is  pmbddljr  right  in  referring  to  the  author 
<f  the  epimms.  (Brunck,  Aned.  ToLii.  pp.46, 
il.A38 ;  J■oob^  Anth.  Graec.  voL  iL  pp.  46—52, 
xiiL  pp.  949,  MS;  fUirie.  BU,  Orme. 
^  jv.  p.  493.) 

3.  An  >'«Mftnan|  who  wrote  a  work  respecting 
Ciudw,irUdieiiMiiMd  aefcnl  parlieahn  retpect- 
J"?  the  Venus  of  Praxiteles.  (Clem.  Alex.  Protnpt. 
IP>1^17s  Anek  tL  U  )  tie  is  alao  cited  bj 


Tzetzes,  who  concludes  his  quotation  with  an 
epigram  by  Poseidippoa  (GME.  riL  144).  nam 
this  and  other  circumstances  it  appears  ven,*  pro- 
bable that  this  historian  was  the  same  person  as 
the  epigrammatiit  (YeariiH,  il»AMLOhMAp.481, 
ed.  Westermann).  fP- ^1 

POSEIDON  ^mrsiAvy),  the  god  ol^  the  Medi- 

with  irjror,  triyro^  and  toto^oi,  acconlini.'  to 
which  he  is  the  god  the  fluid  element.  (Miiiler, 
PrtUeg.  p.  290.)  Hft  WM  ft  Mil  of  Citmoe  and 
Khea  (whence  he  is  called  Kp6¥ios  and  by  Latin 
poets  Saiurnitu^  Pind.  01.  yL  40  ;  Virg.  Aen.  r. 
799.)  He  was  accordingly  a  brother  of  Zeus, 
Hades,  Hera,  Heetia  and  Demeter,  and  it  was  de- 
termined by  lot  that  he  should  rule  over  the  sen. 
(Horn.  11.  xiv.  156,  xv.  187,  &c. ;  lies.  TIttog, 
456.)  Like  his  brothers  and  sisters,  he  was,  after 
his  birth,  swallowed  by  his  father  Cronos,  but 
thrown  up  again,  ^pollod.  i.  1.  §5,  2.  §  1.) 
Aeeovding  to  odten,  M  wae  concealed  by  Rhea, 
after  his  birth,  amonfr  a  flock  of  Iambs,  and  his 
mother  pretended  to  have  given  birth  to  a  yoiwg 
hone,  which  ibe  gave  to  Cronoe  to  devour.  A 
well  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mantineia,  where  this 
ie  eaid  to  have  happened,  was  believed,  irom  this 
dreoDMtUMa,  to  mnv  dnfved  ^  name  of  the 
Lamb's  Well,*'  or  Ame.  (Pans.  viii.  8.  §  2.)  Ac- 
cording to  Tzctzee  {ad  l^coph.  644)  the  nurse  of 
Poseidon  bore  the  name  of  Ame  ;  when  Cronos 
searched  after  hb  son,  Ame  is  said  to  have  de- 
clared that  she  knew  not  where  he  wan,  and  from 
her  the  town  of  Ame  was  believed  to  have  received 
iu  name.  According  to  others,  again,  ha  was 
brought  up  by  the  Telchines  at  the  request  of 
Rhea.  (Diod.  v.  55.)  In  tlie  earliest  poems,  Po- 
seidon ia  dflaeribed  aa  faideed  eqnal  to  Zeoa  fai 
dignity,  luit  weaker.  (Horn,  fl.  vin.  210,  xv.  165, 
186,  209  :  comp.  xiii.  355,  Od.  xiiL  148.)  Hence 
we  find  hm  angry  when  Zens,  by  haughty  words, 
attempts  to  intimidate  him ;  nay,  he  even  threatens 
his  nig;htier  brother,  and  once  he  conspired  with 
Hflta  mid  Athena  to  put  him  faito  chains  (Horn. 
IL  XT.  176,  &C.,  213,  &C.  ;  comp.  i.  400.)  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  also  find  him  yielding  and 
submissive  to  Zens  (viii.  440).  The  palace  of 
Poseidon  was  in  the  depth  of  the  sea  near  A<^e 
in  Euboea  (xiii.  21;  Od.  v.  3{il),  where  he  kept 
his  horses  with  brazen  hoofs  and  golden  manefc. 
With  these  horses  he  ridoa  hi  ft  »ariot  over  tha 
waves  of  the  sea,  which  become  smooth  as  he  ap- 
proaches, and  the  monsten  of  the  deep  recognise 
him  and  plaj  aimmd  hb  dwriel  (JlxiiL97r 
minp.  Virg.  Aen,  v.  817,  &c.,  i.  147;  .\pollon, 
Khod.  iii.  1340,  &c.)  Qenerallj  he  hinuelf  put 
Ua  hetiei  to  hit  chariot,  but  lometmiei  he  was 
assisted  bv  Atiiphitrite.  (ApoUon.  Rhod.  L  11.58, 
iv.  1325;  Euhp.  J Wrom.  lUll;  Viig.  .<ie».  817.) 
Bat  althongfa  he  generally  dwelt  in  the  sea,  still  he 
also  appears  in  Olympus  in  the  assembly  of  the 
gods.  (Horn.  //.  viiL  440,  xiii.  44,  3.52,  xv.  161, 
190,  XX.  13.)  Poseidon  iu  conjunction  with 
Apollo  is  said  to  have  bailt  the  walls  of  Troy  for 
Laomedon  (vii.  4.52;  Eurip. .<4nrfrom.  101 4),  whence 
Troy  is  called  Neptunia  Pergarna  (Neptunus  and 
Poseidon  being  identified,  Ov.  Fast  i.  525,  Heroid, 
iii.  151;  comp.  Virg.  Aen.  vi.  810.)  Accordingly, 
although  he  wat  otherwise  well  disposed  towards 
the  Qteeks,  yet  ha  eraa  lealena  of  the  vraO  wMeh 
thf  f  in-i'ks  Imilt  nrriiui'l  tli-'ir  own  slii[>s,  and  ho 
lameniol  the  inglorious  nuumcr  in  which  the  walla 
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erected  by  Mmidf  feU  by  tbe  hiuids  of  the  Gneki. 
(II<iin.  //.  17,  28,  &c.)  When  Poseidon  and 
A[K)llo  )iad  built  the  walls  of  Tmy,  L:ion;tilon 
refused  to  give  them  the  reward  which  had  been 
■tipukted,  and  even  distiUMed  them  witk  tkuwU 
(xxi.  443)  ;  but  Post  id  in  «cnt  a  marine  monster, 
which  was  on  ihe  point  of  devouring  Laomedon's 
daagiit«v  when  it  WM  killed  by  Heiactet.  (Apolbd. 
ii>  6  ^  9.)  For  this  reason  Poseidon  like  Hera 
bora  an  implacable  hatred  againet  the  Tro  iaoa,  from 
wUdi  set  evMi  Amum  wm  eneytod  (Ham.  A 
XX.  293,  &c.  ;  comp.  Virg.  Aen,  v.  810 ;  //.  xx'i. 
459,  xnr.  26,  Z3b  312,  Ac),  and  took  an  active 
part  ia  tiw  war  agdnat  Tnjy  fai  wUdi  he  «ded 
with  the  Greeks,  lometimee  witneuin^  the  contest 
a<  a  spectator  from  the  height*  of  Thrace,  and 
sometimes  interfering  in  person,  aMuming  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  mortal  hero  and  encouraging  the 
Grofks,  whi!«  Zeu?  favoured  tho  Trojanai  (IL 
Xiii.  12,  &c.,  44,  •Sec,  2U9,  351,  ;5:>7,  677,  xiv. 
136,  510.)  Whm  Zeus  permitted  the  gods  to 
assist  whichever  party  tlioy  [(leased,  PDsoidon  join- 
ing the  Greeks,  took  part  in  the  war,  and  caused 
tile  earth  to  tmable ;  he  wm  «|ipo«d  by  Apollo, 
who,  however,  did  not  like  to  fight  against  his 
ancle.  (//.  xx.  23,  34,  57,  67,  xjd.  436,  &c.) 
In  tiM  Odyssey,  Pemidaii  appeam  boatila  ta 
Odysseus,  whom  he  prevents  from  returning  home 
in  cooaegoence  oC  his  having  blinded  Polyphemus, 
a  ion  of  Poseidon  by  tbe  n  v  mph  Thooaa.  (Ham. 
ai,  i.  20,  fi8,  V.  286,  .%G,  &c,  439^  sL  101, 
&£.,  xiii.  125 ;  Ov.  Dri$L  L  2.  9.) 

Being  the  nUer  of  the  sea  (the  Meditenaneaa), 
baia  described  as  gaUiering  clouds  and  calling  Ibrth 
storms,  but  at  the  same  he  has  it  in  his  power  to 
grant  a  successful  vovage  and  save  those  who  are 
n  daBMr,  and  all  other  mncina divinities  are  sub- 
ject to  nira.  As  the  sea  surrounds  and  holds  the 
earth,  he  himself  is  described  as  tbe  god  who 

bakU  the  earth  (7«n{exoO*'^<l  iriiabaa  it  in  his 

power  to  shake  the  earth  (.^-ocrlx^w,  Kii-rfr-fip  yas). 
He  was  further  regarded  as  the  creator  of  the 
bofaa,  and  waa  aeeorain^  beUaved  ta  baixatanght 
men  the  .art  of  managing  linrses  liy  tlie  liridl"-,  and 
to  have  beox  the  originator  and  protector  of  bone 
aeea.  (Hem.llniiL807,584;Pfod.i>a.TL50; 
Soph.  Old.  Cd.  712,  &c)  Hence  he  was  aUo 
repr«ented  on  horseback,  «r  riding  in  a  chariot 
diawn  by  two  or  Cmut  hones,  and  b  designated  by 
the  epithets  Timos,fnnios,  or  7rirtos  iva!^.  (Paus. 
i.  30.  §  4,  viiL  25.  §  5,  tL  20.  §  8,  viii.  37.  §  7 ; 
Eurip.  Phoen.  1707  ;  compw  LIt.  L  9,  where  he  is 
aalled  cquester.)  In  eeiaqiiencc  of  his  connection 
with  the  horse,  he  was  regarded  as  the  friend  of 
charioteers  (Piad.  Ul.  i.  63,  Sec;  Txetz.  ad  Lyc 
156),  and  he  amn  metamorpho&ed  himself  into  a 
horse,  for  the  purpose  of  deceivinji  Demoter.  The 
common  tradition  about  Poseidon  creating  the 
bona  w  aa  Allows :  —  when  Poseidon  and  Athena 
disputed  as  to  which  of  them  should  give  the  name 
to  the  capital  of  Attica,  the  gods  decided,  that  it 
ahoold  vaoaiva  ita  name  from  him  who  ahonld 
bestow  upon  man  the  most  useful  gift.  Poseidon 
then  created  the  horse,  and  Athena  called  forth 
tba  altva  tree,  for  whidi  tha  bonoar  waa  eeafcnad 
npanher.  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Cn-orn.  \.  12.)  Accord- 
ing to  others,  however,  Poseidon  did  not  arsate 
the  horse  in  Attica,  bat  in  Tbeasaly,  wfaeia  be 
also  gave  the  famous  horb^s  to  P.  U  us.  ( Lucan, 
i'h'tr<.  vi.  31)6,  &c  \  Uom.  IL  zxiii.  277  ;  A^oUod. 
iii.  i;^.  $0.) 
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The  Bjrmbol  of  Poseid<m^  power  waa  tha 

or  a  spear  with  three  points,  with  which  ba 
shatter  rock',  to  cull  forth  or  subdue  Ftonaasi,  to 
shake  the  eanii,and  liie  like,  ilerodutufi  (iL  30,  ir. 
188)  alatai,that  the  name  and  worship  of  Poeeidem 
was  imported  to  the  Greeks  from  Libya,  but  he 
was  probably  a  divinity  of  Pelatgian  origiiii«  sad 
otiginally  a  personification  of  dm  Iwtiiaing  power 
of  water,  from  which  the  transition  to  regArdint^ 
him  as  the  god  of  the  sea  waa  not  difliniU.    It  ie 
n  naMBkaUa  drfinmrtaim  that  fai  tba 
about  this  divinity  there  are  many  in  which  he 
aaid  to  haTo  dironted  the  possession  of 
aoonlriaa  witb  oOar  aoda.  nna,  in  ocdaf 
possession  of  Attica,  he  thmst  his  trident 
ground  on  the  acropolis,  where  a  well  of  sea- witter 
was  thereby  called  forth  ;  but  Athena  created 
the  olifo  tree,  and  the  two  divinities  dispased, 
until  the  gods  aRsigned  Attioi  to  Athena.  Poseidon, 
indignant  at  this,  cansed  the  country  to  be  in- 
undated.   (Herod,  viii.  o5  ;  Apollod.  iiL  14.  §  1  ; 
Pans.  i.  24.  §3,&c.  ;  ilygin.  Fal.  164.)  \Vi:h 
Athena  he  also  disputed  the  possession  of  Troese&e* 
and  at  tba  aonanHnd  «f  2ena  ba  ihaiad  tha  fbM* 
with  her.    (Paus.  ii.  30.  «  H  )    With  IMi.:^  ' 
disputed  the  sovereignty  of  Corinth,  which  aloi^ 
witn  tba  irthmna  waa  adjudged  to  him,  wbfla  Rolien 
received  the  acropolis,  (ii.  1.  §6.)    With  Hem  Im 
disputed  tbe  possession  of  Aigolis,  which  was  ad' 
judged  to  tba  fikOMr  by  Inaehus,  Cephisstta,  and 
Abti'rion,  in  consequence  of  which  Poseidon  caused 
the  rivers  of  these  rive^godsto  be  dried  up.  (ii.  15. 
§5,  22.  §  5  ;  Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  4.)    WiUi  Zeus, 
lastly,  he  dictated  the  possession  of  Aegina,  amA 
with  Dionysus  that  of  N.ixos.    (Plat.  Sympo*. 
ix.  6.)    At  one  time  Delphi  belonged  to  him  in 
wwnmen  with  Gc,  but  Apollo  gave  him  Cnhiuria  aa 
a  compensation  for  it.    ( Paus.  ii.  3'{.  §  2,  x.  5. 
^  3;  Apollon.  Khod.  iii.  1243,  with  the  SchoL^ 

The  following  legends  also  deserve  to  ba  maa- 
tioned.  In  conjunction  with  Zeus  he  fought 
against  Cronos  and  the  Titans  ( ApoUod.  L2.  ji), 
and  in  tba  eontaat  with  tha  Oiania  be  fmnnad 
Polybotes  across  the  sea  as  far  as  Cos,  and  there 
killed  him  by  throwing  the  island  upon  him. 
(ApoDod.  L6.§2:  Pana.iS.l4.)  He  fotbar 
cnished  the  (}etttanrs  when  they  were  panned  by 
Uemdes,  undar  n  mountain  in  Leucosia,  the 
iabnd  of  tba  Beirena.  (Apollod.  iL  5.  §  4.)  He 
sued  together  with  Zeus  for  the  hand  of  Thetis, 
but  he  withdrew  when  Themis  prophesied  that  tbe 
son  of  Thetis  would  be  greater  Uian  his  father. 
(A{KiUod.  iii.  ISL  $5;  Tiet8.arf  178.)  When 
Ares  liad  been  caught  in  the  wonderful  net  by 
Hephaestus,  the  latter  set  him  free  at  the  request 
of  Poseidon  (Houl  OtL  viii  344,  &e.),  bnt  Poseidan 
afterwards  brought  a  ehrir^'e  against  Area  before 
the  Areiopagus,  for  having  killed  hia  eon  Ualir* 
rhothius.  (Apollod.  iu.  14.  §  2.)  At  tba  inqnaat 
of  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  PouMdon  caused  a  ball  la 
rise  from  the  sea,  which  tbe  king  promised  to  aaari> 
flea  i  bnt  whan  ICinaa  tceadieranaly  eoneealed  tba 
animal  among  a  herd  of  oxen,  the  god  punished 
Minoe  hy  cauaiiw  his  daughter  Pasiphab'  to  (all  in 
bve  witii  tha  bolL  (ApoDod.  W.  1.  §  3,  &c) 
Pi  .'irlynK  iiui^  wbo  was  either  a  son  or  a  grandasn 
of  Poseidon,  moetved  from  lum  the  power  of  ai^ 
amniag  variorn  forms,  (i.  9.  §  9,  iiL  6.  §  U.) 

Po.seidon  was  married  to  Amphitrite,  by  whom 
he  had  three  children,  Triton,  Rhode,  and  Ben- 
thesicyme  (Ues.  2'iuxjf.  930 ;  ApoUod.  i.  4.  §  6, 
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Tu.  1 5.  §  4)  ;  bat  he  had  bedde*  a  vast  number  of 
children  by  other  dirinitiet  and  mortal  women. 
He  is  mentioned  by  a  variety  of  aamamea,  eithex 
is  aUnaoa  to  the  many  legends  related  aboat  him, 
or  to  his  nature  as  tho  [;i>d  of  the  tea.    His  wor- 
ship extended  over  ail  (jreece  and  Routhem  luily, 
he  was  more  especially  revered  in  Pflopon- 
nesus  (  which  is  hence  called  oltrnr^piov  n»<TtiSwyos) 
and  ill  the  Ionic  coast  towna.  The  sacrihces  offered 
to  him  generally  eomieted  «f  hbA  and  white 
bulls  (Horn.  OJ.  iii.  6,  //.  xx.  404;  Find.  01.  xiiL 
98  ;  Vim.  Am,  r.  237)  {  hot  wild  boats  and  nms 
^mrnn  wim  mMmi  to  Ua.  (Hem.  OriL  zL  IM, 
xxiii.  C77  ;  Virjj.  Jen.  iii.  119.)    In  Argolis 
bridlad  hones  were  thrown  into  the  well  Deine  as 
«  niHiiii  to  lte(Pton.TiB.7.fi3),  nd  hm 
and  chariot  races  were  held  in  his  honour  on  the 
Corinthian  isthmus.  (Find.  A'im.r.  66,  &G.)  The 
Panionta,  or  the  festiral  of  all  the  loniaaa  near 
Mycale,  was  celebrated  in  honour  of  FoaakkML 
(Ilerod.  i.  148.)    In  works  of  art,  Poseidon  may 
he  easily  recognised  by  bis  attributes,  the  dolphin, 
lh»  kncM»  eriha  tritol  (Pans.  &  8«.  1 4)^and  he 
was  frequently  represented  in  groups  along  with 
Amphitrite,  Tritons,  Nereids,  dolphimt,  the  Dies- 
VUaemon,  P^asoa,  Bellerophontes,  Thalosso, 
and  Galene.    (Fans.  iLl.  §7.)    His  fiaure 
not  present  the  maieMic  calm  which  chaiac* 
Irfihnte  tat  I  WimOw  atotoartha  iM 
is  varying,  so  also  is  the  god  represented  some- 
timra  in  Tiolent  agitation,  and  aometimes  in  a  state 
•r  aapeaa.  (Hirt,  MiM  AUMi  L  p.  26.)  It 
BBiiSt   bo  r)»jv^.r\-t<l   that  the  Romans  identifu-d 
Poaeidoa  with  their  own  Neptunus,  and  that  ac- 
catdingly  the  attilbatss  bdooging  to  tka  fttmer 
ara  constanlljr  iMMiBiai  hf  Ika  Lttin  poets  to 
the  ktter.  [L.  S.] 

POSKIDO'NIUS  (IIoo-M8«»mr),a  distinguished 
Stoic  philosopher,  was  a  native  of  Apnnieia  in 
Syria  (S^trab.  xiv.  p.  968,  xvi.  p.  1093;  Suidas, 
t.  r.  rioatiS.).  He  was  called  sometimes  the 
Apameam^  from  his  Inrthplace,  sometimes  the  JRhod- 
su«,  from  the  place  where  he  taught  (Lucian, 
Macrob.  vol.  iiL  p.  223;  Athoi.  p  252,  e.)  He 
wwSif  tha  ■wnaaii  'AiMwit  (8aM. 
The  date  of  his  hirth  is  ii  -t  known  with  any 
but  be  was  a  disciple  of  Paaaetius  and 
iporary of  PompeimiaMlOfe«&  AllMnnM 
p.  549,  e.),  by  a  irT'-at  niist;ikr,  mentions 

iaslaad  of  Paoaetios  as  the  OMnpanion 
af  tMa  Aftim  m  Ua  itofcMar  to  £gypt. 

Elsewhere  (xiv.  p.  657)  he  talks  of  him  as  a  con> 
temporary  of  Strabo,  mistmderstanding  a  passage 
ef  the  latter  (xvi.  p  1093),  where  the  expression 
if^r,  in  an  aaAtt  idw  4Mtos  from  so  many 
writers  of  different  ages,  may  very  well  be  under- 
stood one  who  preceded  him  but  a  iihort  time. 
Taariaa  aapposes  that  the  old  age  of  Poseidonius 
may  have  coincided  with  the  childhood  of  Strabo. 
The  Bupposition  is  not  necessary.  As  Pauaetius 
4iad  hi  ika  113,  and  PteeidmifaM  mmm  to  Reoie 
!■  the  consulship  of  M.  Maitallua  (b.  c.  51),  and 
■wiling  to  Lneian  {L e,)  laaahad  tdto  age  of  M 
7«ni,»e.  118  li  fin«alil7  Mt     fnm  dito 

of  the  birth  of  Pnsf  itiiniiiis. 

Poaeidonias,  kaviug  Sjiib,  betook  himself  to 
tliiwiiii  !■■  nlMit|ili  iif  ritoiiiiliii,  aiii 
istumed  to  his  native  country.    ( Suid.  t  &  ; 
(Se.  de  Of.  iiL  2,  Taie.  /Nip.  t.  37.)   On  the 
dnih  of  Panaetius  he  set  out  on  his  travels,  and 
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observing  the  setting  of  the  sun,  and  by  his  obscrr> 
ations  confuting  the  ignorant  story  of  the  hissing 
sotmd  made  by  the  sun  as  it  descended  into  the 
oeean.  lluving  collected  a  variety  of  information 
on  points  of  ^'eojjraphy  and  natural  history,  he  set 
uut  fur  Italy.  Nor  was  he  idle  on  the  voyage, 
paying  attention  to  the  course  of  tha  windi,  and 
examining  the  peculiarities  of  the  coasts  along 
which  he  passed.  He  visited  Sicily  and  the  neigh- 
bouring isknds,  and  then  ]»ooeeded  to  Dafanatfat 
and  lUyricum  (Strah.  iii.  p.  !(>  '),  iv,  p.  197,  xiii. 
p  614  ;  Vitruv.  <fe  ArchiL  viii.  4).  After  visiting 
MMOia,  Odlfai  NaitwoMda,  ttd  Lignria,  ha 

returned  to  the  East,  and  fixed  his  abode  at 
Rhodes,  where  he  became  the  president  of  tha 
StaieidwoL  Ha  also  took  a  promment  part  In  tba 
political  afibirs  of  the  republic,  influencing  the 
coarse  of  legiskUion,  and  among  other  offices  filling 
that  of  Prytania  (StnO).  ir.  p  655,  vii.  p  316). 
He  was  eent  as  ambassador  to  Roma  in  B.C.  86. 
With  Marius  he  became  personally  acquainted, 
and  Plutarch  in  his  life  of  Marius  was  consider- 
ably indebted  to  infonnation  derived  from  hia 
(P!ut.  Mar.  4,*;.  Cicero,  when  he  viMted  Rhodes, 
received  instructiua  both  from  Molo  and  from 
Poseidonius  (Cic.  tit  Not  Dear.  L  S,  dlf  Fin.  i.  2  ; 
Plut.  Cic.  4 ).  Pompey  also  had  a  great  admiration 
for  Poseidonius,  and  visited  him  twice,  in  B.C.  67 
and  62.  (Sttok  ari.  p^dM;  Pint  i^aa^  A'i% 
Plin.  //.  A',  vii.  31.)  To  the  occasion  of  his  first 
visit  probably  beloi^  the  story  that  Poseidonius, 
to  prewat  tha  diaqipflintoMnt  of  hia  distn^ithad 
visitor,  thouuh  si'verely  afflicted  with  the  gont^ 
held  a  long  discourse  on  the  topic  that  pain  is  not 
an  aril  (Cie.  TWe.  Di^K  ii.  25).  He  seems  to 
have  availed  himself  of  his  acquaintanco  with 
Fompey  to  gain  such  additions  as  he  could  to  his 
geogiaohical  and  historical  knowledge  (6trab.  xi. 
p.  tfS>  In  51  Poseidoniui  removed  to 
Rome,  and  appears  to  have  died  soon  after.  He  was 
bucceeded  in  iiis  !><.huol  hy  his  disciple  and  gniud- 
son  Jason.  [Jason,  p.  .556.]  Among  his  disciplea 
were  Phanias  (Dini!;.  Laert.  vii.  41),  and  Ascle- 
piodotus  (Sencc  Qu.  Nat.  ii.  26,  Ti.  17).  Besides 
Cicsio,  he  seema  to  hava  had  aaoBf  hii  luaww 
C.  Velleiiis,  C.  Cott.T,  Q.  Luciliiis  Balbus,  and 
probably  Brutus.  (C)ic.  de  Nat.  Dtor»  i.  44  ;  Plat. 
BrmL     984.)    Of  Pompey  wa  hm  aliaadif 

spoken. 

Poseidonins  was  a  man  of  eztOBiiva  and  nuriad 
acquiremeaito  In  afanoit  all  defiartaanto  of  hmnaa 

knowledu-e.  Strabo  (xvi  p.  753)  calls  him  avi^ 
Twr  KoB'  rifuis  <tn\o<T6^«t» voAvfiaOia-raTo^.  Cicero 
thought  so  highly  of  bis  powers,  that  he  requested 
liim  to  write  an  account  of  his  consulaUp  (ad  AiL 
ii.  1).  As  a  physical  investigator  he  was  greatly 
superior  to  tiic  Stoics  generally,  attaching  himself 
in  this  respect  rather  to  AiilMtia,  Hto  gaogl»> 
phiail  and  historical  knowledge  was  very  extensive. 
Though  attached  to  the  btoic  system,  he  was  far 
less  dogmatical  and  ohitiBato  tihia  titotoajoritj  of 
that  sehonj,  refusing  to  admit  a  dogma  because  it 
was  one  of  the  school,  if  it  did  not  commend  itself 
tohitoftr  itointriBrfeaMiita.  This  Mieiitille  cart 
of  his  mind  G:den  attributes  to  his  accurate  ac- 
quaintance wiUi  geometry  {Dc  i^lae,  U^pp.ti  I'UtL 
iv.  p  279,  riii.  p  819).  Hii  style  of  aoofpoeition 
also  seems  to  have  been  far  removed  from  the  un- 
graceful  stiffiiess  which  was  frequently  affected  by 
Stoic  writers.  (Stiab.  v.  p  1 47  comp.  Qalen,  L  c 
iv.pk281»Y.|^2M;i) 
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Poteidoniiu  adhered  to  the  diviaton  of  philoaophj 
nwri  among  the  aodeBti,  into  pUjwea,  «(i«s,  and 

diifrrlics  (Diog."I^ncrt.  vii.  3P),  comparintf  the  first 
to  the  blood  and  flesh  of  an  animal,  the  eecoud  to 
tlMboiieaaiidBerv«a,<lielntt«^i0iil.  (Sexto* 

Em  p.  adv.  Math.  vii.  19;  Diog.  Laert.  vii.  40.) 
He  zeoogniaed  two  principles  {dpx^) — paaaive 
(natter), nd ae^Te  (God).  His  phykioil  doetrinea 
were,  in  the  main,  those  of  the  Stoics  generally, 
tlkougfa  he  differed  from  them  in  some  particoJars. 
He  held  that  the  Tacuom  beyond  the  universe  was 
not  infinite,  but  only  large  enough  to  allow  of  the 
dia-sotutirtn  of  thf  tinivrrso  (he  (iivardod  the  doc- 
trme  of  its  destruction  by  tire,  Phil.  Jud.  de  Aet. 
Mmdt^  &  pk.  497,  ad.  Mang.).  He  contidered  the 
heaven  m  th^  ffoveming  principle  (ri  i^/u>riic(iK) 
of  the  universe  (Diog.  Laert.  viu  1 39.)    He  cul- 
tivated astronomy  wiu  considemUe  dil^senea,  and, 
tmlikp  Panaetiua,  was  a  believer  in  astrolopy  (Cic. 
d»  JJiv.  iu  42).   Poseidoniua  al»o  constructed  a 
phaetny  anehiiMi,  or  fandring  aphen,  to  aadiibit 
the  daily  motions  of  the  sun,  moon  and  planets. 
(€^  d$  NaL  Daor.  iL  34.)   He  inferred  that  the 
ann  ia  higor  tban  the  earth,  anong  other  leaaons 
because  the  shadow  cjist  by  the  earth  is  conical. 
(Diog.  Laert.  vii.  144  ;  Macrob.  ad  Soma,  Scip. 
i.  20.)    Its  greater  apparent  magnitude  as  it  sets 
he  attrflmtad  to  hi  being  seen  through  lU-nse  and 
misty  nir,  and  supposed  that  if  we  could  see  it 
through  a  solid  wall  it  would  appear  larger  still. 
(Cleomedes,  C^.  Thaor.  ii.  p.  430.)    He  calcu- 
lated the  diameter  of  the  sun  to  he  4,<^00.000 
stadia,  on  the  assumption  that  the  orbit  of  the  sun 
was  10,000  times  the  circumference  of  the  earth, 
and  tlial  it  is  within  a  space  of  400  stadia  N.  and 
&  that  the  sun  casts  no  shadow.  (Cleomedes,  /.  e. 
y.  459.)  The  diatanee  hetween  the  earth  and  the 
sun  he  set  down  at  above  50'3,000,000  '•tadia. 
(Plin.  U.  N.  it.  21.)   The  moon  also  he  considered 
to  be  hnyer  tium  tiw  earth,  and  composed  of  tnuM* 
patent  elements,  though  on  account  of  its  great  size 
the  rays  of  the  sim  do  not  pass  through  it  in 
ecUpeea.  (Stob.  EtL  Phy$.  i.  p.  69 ;  (Tleora.  Leu, 
MOi)  Hia  view  of  the  milky  way.  that  it  ia  of  an 
Igneous  nature,  not  so  dense  as  stars,  but  more  so 
tban  light,  and  intended  to  wami  those  paru  of 
the  vnivene  whidi  the  sun's  heat  does  not  reach, 
was  extensively  adopted.    (Macrob.  /.  c.  i.  15.) 
Poseidonius's  calculation  of  the  circumference  of 
the  earth  diffiBred  widely  from  that  of  EratoeriieiMe. 
He  made  it  only  180,000  stadia,  and  liis  measure- 
ment was  pretty  senenlly  adopted.   His  caleu- 
latioB  wat  fcrnraed  en  oMerTraeita  of  the  iter 
Canobus  made  in  Spain,  not,  as  Cleomedes  says,  in 
Rhodes.   (Strab.  iL  p.  119  :  Cleom.     o.  i  8. ; 
eemp.  Mannert,  Qtogr,  toL  L  pu  105,  Ae.)  The 

shape  of  the  liabitible  part  of  the  <  arth  lie  compared 
to  that  of  a  aling*  the  greatest  extent  b«ing  from 
K  to  W.  (8tnib.  iL  p.  267  ;  Agathemerus,  ap. 
Hudson.  Geogr.  Mim,  voL  il.  p.  2.)  Of  the  con- 
nection between  the  moon  and  the  tides  he  was 
well  aware.  (Strab.  iii.p.  173.)  Strabo  frequently 
refers  to  Fmeidoaiai  as  one  of  the  most  diathi- 
guished  geographers.  A  great  numVier  of  passages, 
containing  the  views  of  Poseidouiuit  on  vahous 
Other  geographical  and  aetwaemfaal  peiaia,  hae 
been  collected  by  Rake. 

As  the  basis  of  his  ethical  and  mental  philosophy 
PaaeUeirfaB  took  tiie  8t«e  eyitera,  though  with 
eouiderable  modifications,  for  he  hold  it  p  ^vsihl'^ 
la  amalgamate  with  it  much  of  the  system*  of 
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Plato  and  Aristotle.  In  some  respects  his  viewa 
approximated  to  the  Pythagorean  doetiMma,  {Saxt. 

Kiiipir.  Adv.  Math.  vii.  9.3;  (;al'Mi.  de  If:)]. 
Flat,  JPlac,  T.  p.  171.)    It  seems  to  have  been  hi* 
object  ae  ftr  ae  poewble  to  baaiah  eoatmAictSan 

from  philosophy,  and  bring  all  the  ^ys-tenis  which 
had  been  propounded  into  hannony  with  each 
other,  and  to  iatoe  into  the  decaying  vitality  of 
philosophical  thought  sometbii^  of  the  vigour  uf 
past  times.    But  that  he  conld  suppose  the  doc- 
trinea  of  Zeno,  Aristode  and  Plato  capable  of  r«oo»> 
ciltatlon  with  each  other,  shows  that  he  could  boI 
have  seized  ven,'  distinctly  the  spirit  of  each.  Tf> 
give  anything  like  plautjihiiity  to  this  attempt,  it 
was  of  course  necessary  to  introduce  oonsidaaaUe 
modifications  into  tiio  Sioic  doctrines.    In  f^mtm 
points  however  iu  which  he  ditfered  from  Panae» 
tios  he  rather  retataed  to  the  views  of  the  earlkr 
Stoic  philosophers.    His  fourfold  division  of  virtu'* 
ia  apparently  that  followed  by  dcmto  in  hia  /is 
Ho  did  aot  tUnk  Tirtae  by  ,f  taelf  odB- 

cieiit  for  perfect  happiness,  unless  .ncconipanied  bv 
external,  bodily  good.  (Dio«.  Laeru  vii.  12&j 
The  eBBOMn  bonam  be  oonrideiedtoba  the  brias 

in  the  contemplation  of  the  truth  and  oalaraf  tu 
things,  and  the  &shioning  oneself,  as  fisr  as  poe- 
sible,  in  accordance  therewidi,  being  led  aside  as 
little  as  possible  by  the  irrational  part  of  the  soaL 
(Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  ii.  p.  416.)  In  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  faculties  of  the  soul  he  n-turued  to  the 
system  of  Plato,  dividing  them  into  reosoa,  entotiati, 

and  ajrjtetiti'  {^ilnvvxTiv  Zioix^ivuivrai^  liuaJ  Ufo  rpias' 
hwdnfw^  iinduuriTucqs  Tf  xai  ^vfiotiSovs  Kal  Ao- 
7«min;$r,0aleans,iLfl.TiiL  p.S19),  witfiwhSdidi* 
vision  he  considered  questions  of  practical  morali^ 
to  be  intimately  connected  (Cialen.  /.  c.  iv.  p.  284,  T. 
p.  391  \   It  was  apparently  to  keep  up  a  bead  of 
connection  with  the  Stoic  di  u'inas  that  ho  spoke  of 
these  dtn^fisa  as  all  belonging  to  one  tttttmftr 
(ik3m.Le.ll  piM),  thoiih  other  loatOM  of 
his  system  are  not  easfljr  MOncilable  with  that 
view.    But  instead  of  regarding  the  ird^  of  the 
soul  as  being,  or  ensuing  upon,  judgments  («p(o«a) 
of  the  rmson,  ho  dedaoed  tham  finnn  the  irratieail 
faculties  of  tde  &oul,  appealintr  to  the  fact  that 
emotion  and  appetite  manifest  themselves  in  irra- 
tional beings.    He  connected  aftetions  and  par* 
turbations  of  the  mind  with  extern.il  influences 
the  union  of  the  soul  with  the  body,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  hitter  apon  the  formic^  aoam  «oo- 
ditions  of  man  being  predominantly  bodily,  others 
spiritual ;  some  passing  from  the  body  to  the  sool, 
others  ftom  the  leal  to  the  body.  This  idea  be 

carried  out  t<t  the  permanent  modifications  of  cha- 
racter produced  by  particular  bodily  organisations, 
fbaadfaig  tiiereon  a  eort  of  physiognomical  system. 
(Galen.  /.  e.  v.  p.  290.)  He  sometimes  spoke  of 
appetite  as  corresponding  to  vegetable  life,  emo- 
tion to  animal  life,  reason  to  the  properly  human 
(/.c.  p.  170). 

None  of  the  writings  of  Poseidonius  has  come 
down  to  us  entire.  We  rind  mention  of  the  foUonr- 
ing: — 1.  nepl  consisting  of  at  least  thirteai 

books  (Ding.  Laert  vii.  138).  *2,  Tltpl  ^ovTiir^f, 
in  five  books.  Poseidonius  defended  divinatioDf 
aad  analysed  its  foundations.  9»  fUfi  e|piappfi>|i. 
4.  TltpH  'Vlpwony  Kol  Saiu6tmK  5.  ♦wiirir  Xo'-yoi, 
conaifcting  of  at  least  fifteen  books  (Diog.  La£rt  vii. 
140).  6.  Uffi  K69fui9.  T.  'EHytmf^  HUnm 

Tiualov.    ft.  U(f>\  Kf  »'ou.   f).  UtfA  H(Tt<£ptm  i  ]]ie> 

genes  Laortius  cites  fhun  the  aeyoitoeatk  baolttf 
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10.  MtTnapoKaytK^  ^frtx^maa.    11.  lltpl 

yifnryfkt.  14.  Tlpoi  Z-^vwva  t6k  lAmviov^  or  at  least 
A  Tmthematical  work  in  which  bis  Tiews  were  con- 
troverted. 15.  *H9atit%  Xirgn,  16.  TlporpntrtKi^  in 
of  the  poiitieii,  iitmX  tte  tlady  of  philosophy 
it  not  to  be  nej^lected  on  nccoimt  nf  the  di»- 
cies  in  the  eystems  ot  daiercnl  philosophers. 

17.  ncfl  KO^Korrof  (see  Cie.  cmI  ^0.  ZTt.  11). 

18.  Tltpi  raBiv.  19.  A  treatise  on  the  connection 
iMtween  Tirtoes  and  the  division  of  the  Cacultiee 
«r  fh»  (CUn.JL&T{iLii^S19X  MllM 
KpiT-npiov.  21.  iMrarfvyii  irtfA  Xi^ws.  A  pmm- 
maticai  work.  22.  An  extemive  hiatOTical  work, 
in  ■!  kMt  fcttjMil—  «r  fifty  hoA»  (Athen. 
iv.   p  16R,  d.),  and  apparently  of  very  miscel- 

prifting  events  from  the  tiflM  of  Almadv  tiM 

Ort-at  to  his  on-n  timesu 

Soidaa,  by  a  gross  blunder,  attfilratei  to  Po- 
■■ideadMi  of  Alexandria  an  historical  work  in 

fifty-two  books,  in  ce»!itinnrttion  of  the  history  of 
Polvbius.  Vohsius  (</»•  J/ist.  Grace,  p.  199,  ed. 
Ifrestermann)  considers  this  woric  to  be  identical 
■with  the  hiistorical  work  of  Poscidonius  of  Ajki- 
Bake  dissents  from  this  view,  inasmuch 
ita  wwe  mentioned  by  Poseidonius  «u-Her 
thrin  those  included  in  the  history  of  Pnlyliins,  and 
aasognt  the  work  to  Poseidonius^  Olbiopolis.^^! 

cidea  with  Vossin*.  Bat  the  account  which  Suidas 
giTes  oC  the  work  is  enoanottaly  wrong,  as  be  says 
It  <aded  wMi  it^Cytm^wv  (&  e  834),  and  yet 
wtm  a  csntiiiiiation  of  the  f.i-trry  of  P<il_vl>iiiR. 
which  goe<s  down  to  the  destruction  of  Corinth  by 
Jiiaminins  (b.  c.  146).  28.  A  history  of  the  life 
«C  rifiiiiii  Magnus  (Stnb.  xi.  p.  753).  This 
mtCW  possiiily  have  been  a  part  of  his  larger  his- 
toCMal  work.  '24.  T^x^  "''"^^"^  (do  Aiie  itiitru- 
mJtt).    2,>.  Varifins  epistles. 

All  the  relics  which  s^till  remain  of  the  writings 
of  Poseidonius  have  been  carefully  collected  and 
fBaMMiA  %y  Janus  Bake,  in  a  work  entitled  Poti- 
J  nn  lihtyUi  Itfluptiae  Dcdrina^^  Lngd.  liat.  IBlO. 
(Fabric  BM.  Grace,  vol.  iii.  p.  672 ;  Vossiua,  deUtML 
OrmtL !».  IM,  ad.  WMlnHaB  \  fSMm,  Gmkkki$ 

.Irr  Philoanpimtt  Uu  zL  C  fl^  VOl.  IS.  p.  708,  tc  ; 
Bake,i:a  ). 
TSere  was  an  enfler  PoseMnolus,  a  natire  of 

Alexandria,  and  a  disciple  of  Zcno,  nifnlioned  by 
Diofenes  Laertius  (.viL  38) and  Suidas,  who  (besides 
the  historical  work  above  reterred  to)  mentions  some 
Wlililiga,  of  which,  however,  he  is  more  disposed 
to  con»ider  Poseidonius  of  Olhiopolis  the  author. 
The  latter  he  describes  as  a  sophist  and  historian, 
and  the  author  of  the  following  works : — Ilcfd  to0 
'Axforov :  Ilspl  r^f  Tvfnta\s  KaXovnitn)^  X<"f"^  • 
'Arruids  larcflast  in  four  books  :  Ai^tuca,  in  eleven 
baolts ;  and  some  othcn.  The  first  mentioned 
work  it  Miigmil  bj  firiw  ta  Pmidwiwn  of  Apa- 
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MDaoHienof  the  sam 

wlui  nre  not  worth  mentioning.         fC.  P.  M.] 

POSEIUO'NIUS  (nMr«(<«nes),  the  name  of 
twa  Ofcek  physicians,  who  hara  ban  ooniNUided 
together  by  Sprengel  (  //«/.  He  la  Mid,  VaL  ii.  p. 
V2.  French  transL),  and  phuxd  in  **tha  tine  of 
Valens  and  also  by  M.  Littre  (Oemum  dWip- 
•sir,  W.  iii  p.  5),  who,  while  correcting  oae  led/ 
«f  fliwifiri  chffDoto8>«il  aduake,  iaUt  hiMalf 


into  the  same  error,  and  equallv  sappoiea  them  to 
bava  baaii  om  and  the  aama  fadlfidiiii^  wham  ha 

pbces  in  the  first  century  after  Christ 

1.  The  author  of  some  medical  wwks,  of  which 
nothing  but  a  few  fragments  remain,  who  quotes 
Archigenes  (ap.  Aet.  ii.  '2.  1*2,  p.  255),  and  is  him> 
self  quoted  by  Hnfus  Ephesius  (ap.  Ani;.  Mai, 
OWiu-.  Auctor.  e  Vutic  Codic.  EdU.  voL  iv.  p.  11), 
and  who  ma■^  dMtefore,  have  lived  about  the  end 
of  the  fir^t  centnrv  after  Christ.  He  is  one  of  tlie 
earliest  writers  who  is  known  to  have  mentioned 
tlw  gfamdnhur  or  /riMplifna^  though  tUadlatBia 
was,  till  quite  l.itcly,  supposed  to  have  been  un- 
known till  a  miu:h  later  period  (see  M.  Littre,  loco 
9lL\  Ba  k  aavaad  ihMa  qnolad  hy  Afthu  (i.  S. 
121,  ii.  2.  2,  3,  5,  6,  7,  8,  10,  12,  13,  18,  20,  21, 
24,  pp.  139,  243,  244,  246,  247,  248,  254,  255, 
S67,  258,  260),  and  Ptadea  Aagfaiala  (vii.  3,  21, 
38,  pp.  (;14,  <;0-2,  GP3).  The  name  frequently 
occurs  in  Galen,  but  it  is  probable  that  in  every 
passage  the  philosopher  is  nfemd  to  and  not  tha 
physician.  If  (as  seems  upon  the  whole  not  un« 
likely)  this  Poseidonius  is  the  pupil  of  Zopyrus  at 
Alexandria,  who  is  mentioned  by  Apo]loiiiut»  Citi- 
OBiiaas  his  fellow-pupil  (ap.  Dietz,  Schol.  m  Hip- 
poer.  ft  GaL  vol.  i.  p.  2),  there  i.s  a  clironoln[;ifal 
difficulty  which  the  writer  is  not  at  present  able  to 
explain. 

2.  The  son  of  Philostorpius  and  brother  of  Phil- 
agrius,  who  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth 


andValenn.  (Philostorg. //./:.  viii.  10.)  [W.A.O.] 
POdKLDO'NIUS,  of  Kphe^u^  a  celebrated 
iflvaMiiaaif',  wha  waa  aontamporary  witik  Piarf* 
teles,  in  the  time  of  Ponipey.  ( Plin.  //.  A'^  xxzUL 
12.  a.  56.)  Pliay  mentions  him  also  among  tha 
atliali  who  mada  attUas  «l  araMfst  el  oewatores 
tacri/icatitetque,  and  adds  to  the  mention  of  his 
name  the  words  qui  et  arqentmm  caelavii  nobililer 
(H.  N.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  1 9.  §  34 ).  Nagler  {Kumfaer- 
Laneon)  makes  the  singular  nii-<take  of  ascribing 
to  him  the  sphere  of  thf  ci-'irhnited  jibilosopher 
Poseidonius,  wiiiih  is  uu-ntionod  bv  Cicero  {dc 
NiU.Dtor.ilZi).  '  [P.S.] 

POSIS,  a  Roman  modeller,  who  lived  in  the 
first  century  b.  c  and  who  wm  mentioned  as  an 
acqtaafatanee  by  If.  Vana,  aeeotdiBg  ta  whan  ha 
mad<^  .Tpp!f>s  and  crapc«,  whitli  it  was  impossihle 
to  distinguish  from  the  real  objects.  (Varro,  ap, 
PUm,  H.  N.  met.  19.  a.  45.  Tlia  tazt  of  the  paa> 
sage  is  %-ery  corrupt  ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  rending  us  restored  by  Qnmovios  gives  the 
meaning  fisirly,  namely :  M,  Vmro  tndH  tibi  top- 
mitttm  Homoa  Potim  aomuse,  a  quo  /beta 
«ra«,  ti/  aoR  poast*  duoemen  a  «eru.)  These  imi- 
tations of  fruit  must  have  been  first  modelled,  and 
than  painted.  Their  trathftihinaa  araold  aoggest 
the  suspicion  thiit  they  were  in  wax  ;  but,  fmm 
the  absence  of  any  statement  to  that  effect,  it  must 
be  oappand  tiMi  thaj  tMsa  anly  in  aome  kind  of 
day  or  jKucco  or  pypsum.  (P.  S. ] 

PUSSi'i>lU5,  a  disciple  of  Augustine,  with 
whoBi  ha  Hfad  apon  intimala  tanaa  tat  naariy 
forty  years.  In  a. v.  397  he  was  appointed  bishop 
of  Cdama,  a  town  in  Mumidia  at  no  great  distance 
from  Hippo  Regius )  but  tida  elavation  braogbt  no 
tranquillity  nor  ease,  for  his  c.ireer  from  this  time 
forward  presents  one  con  tinned  straggle  with  a 
soedeisisn «f Bene antfoniata.  IWaMgpailad 

he  was  engaged  in  active  strife  with  the  Donntists, 

maintainad  trinmphant  diyatationi  ia  poUic  with 
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fBtmt  Indtn  on  tereral  oocauons,  and  wai  ona  of 
the  fear  prelates  despatched  in  410  by  tlit  Oilha 

dox  party  in  Africa  to  Honorius,  for  the  pnrpofM! 
of  aoliciting  a  repeal  of  the  law  which  had  Ixvn 
pmmi  in  wnmt  m  thdr  heretical  opponents.  He 
next  took  a  prnmin<>nt  part  in  tht*  councils  held 
against  Cuclf^stius  and  Pelagius.  In  a.  d.  4^  he 
waa  driven  from  Gdaroa  by  the  Vmitkt  M>ght 
nfu^  at  Hippo,  nnd  while  thr\t  city  WM  beaeged, 
watched  over  the  deathbed  of  hia  jiwctplor  and 
ftiod.  PniparnlatwiiiUichnniek(A.i».487) 

that  Poij>iid!u*,  nlnni;;  with  NnvatU'^  and  Sfvcrlanus, 
strenuously  resisted  the  e&>rta  of  Cieoseric  to  pro- 
po^to  the  (ketfinaa  «f  AriaaitoB,  mA  H  is  gene- 
rally believed,  that  having  been  expelled  from 
A£[ica,  after  the  capture  of  Carthage  n.  439), 
ha  made  his  way  to  Italy,  and  there  died. 

Two  tracts  by  Possidius  are  etill  extant. 

1.  Vita  AuguMini.  *3.  luiliculns  StTtptonim  Au- 
pmUmL  These  arc  attached  to  all  the  hest  editions 
«f  Angnstina.  The  best  edition  of  the  Ti/u,  in  a 
separate  form,  is  that  of  Salinas,  iho.  I'mii.  17.">I, 
and  Aug.  Vindel.  17G8;  of  the  Jndiculus^  that 
piblished  at  Venice,  Sm.  1735.  [W.  R.] 

POSSIS  (Tl6(rai%),  a  Greek  writer,  mentioned 
only  by  Atheuaeaa,  who  dtes  two  of  his  works, 
aamely,  the  third  boak  of  hb  hiitory  of  the 
Amazons  {'huaCovU,  vii.  p.  296,  d.),  and  the  third 
book  of  hiis  history  of  Magneaia  {Jtiaepn^ucd,  siL 
p.  58S,  d.). 

POSTVERTA  or  POSTVORTA,  is  properly 
a  surname  of  Carmenta,  describing  her  as  turning 
backward  and  kwkins  at  the  past,  whidi  she  re> 
Taaled  to  poets  and  other  mortals  In  like  manner 
the  prophetic  power  with  which  she  looked  into 
the  futnrat  ia  indicated  by  the  sumameB  Antevorta, 
FkOtM  Pfoversa),  and  Porrima.  Poets,  how- 
ever, have  personified  these  attributes  of  Carmenta, 
and  tlius  describe  them  as  the  companions  of  the 
goddeea.  (Ov.  Fast.  i.  633 ;  Maeroh.  Sat.  11  ; 
Gellius  xTi.  16  ;  Senr.  ad  Aen.y\\l  339.)  [L.  S.j 

POSTU'MIA.  L  A  Vestal  ▼itgin,  accused  of 
iDeeat  n  aa  419,  il  «HMeqaence  or  tlie  ■IwgMifii 
of  her  drcs-i  and  the  freedom  of  her  remarks,  but 
acouitted,  with  an  admonition  to  be  more  careful 
in  W  oonlnet  ftr tlw  Mam.  (Lir.  It.  44.) 

The  wife  of  Ser.  Sulpicius,  was  a  Imsy  in- 
triguing woman,  and  did  not  hear  •  good  chanctar. 
She  ia  Mid  to  hate  been  om  of  llw  mtowmi  of 
JaliaaGaaav  (Soet.  JuL  50),  and  Cicero  suspected 
that  it  waa  her  charms  which  drew  his  legatiu 
Pomptinos  from  Cilicia  to  Rome.  (Cic.  ad  AtL 
V.  21.  I  A.)  Her  name  ficeqnenUy  oocun  in 
Cicero's  corr^pondence  at  the  time  of  the  civil 
wiiii  {ud  J  am.  iv.  2,  ad  Alt.  x.  3.  A,  X.  14,  xiL 
11,  &c.). 

POSTU'.MTA,  PO'NTIA.  [Pontia,  No.  2.] 
POSTU'MIA  GENS,  patncum,  was  one  of 
the  nost  ancient  patrician  gentes  at  Room*  end 
fn«quently  held  the  hi^jhest  oflices  of  the  state, 
from  the  banishment  ot  the  kings  to  the  downfal 
ofthenpvbliB.  The  moat  diatingniilMd  inriljr  in 
the  pens  wa^  that  of  Arm's  or  .•Xi.niNi-s,  hut  we 
^^1^  tind  at  the  commencement  of  the  republic  dia- 
Of  tho  OOMOO  of  Mml&W 


tingnished 

and  TriiKRTi  s.  The  first  of  the  Postumii,  who 
obtained  the  consubhip,  wns  P.  Poatomius  Tu- 
bertua,  in  a  c  503,  only  six  reiis  after  the  oxpul- 
dkm  of  Ae  kings.  RbgillensI8  i«  properly  an 
airnnmen  of  the  .\i.niM.  and  aocordiqglj  pexaona 
with  this  suxnaiuc*  are  given  nnder  ALHHIIlk  1a 


POSTUMU& 

tht  Puie  wara,  and  subsequently,  we  also  find 
the  mnanes  PrROSNuti,  Twf  awiw,  and  Ttm- 

PANi's,    A  few  Postumii  are  mendoood 
any  surname :  these  are  given  below. 

POSTU'MIUS.    1.  A.  Po8TirMHl% 
militnm  in  ac.  180.  (Liv.  xl.  41.) 

2.  &  PosTUMius,  trihuBoa  nilitom  in  b.  c  1 6& 
(Lit.  sk.  C) 

3.  PosTiMirs,  a  soothsayer,  who  prt»cHcted 
ittcoeflB  to  Sulla,  and  told  him  to  keep  him  ia 
ohoiMiaad  pat  Ua  to  dooA  if  ■oMen  M  wc 

torn  oat  well.     Plut.T.rch  iSuH.O)  s-ays  that    t'  i> 

occurred  when  Sulla  was  marchiitt  upon  Home,  ia 
n.  c.  88 ;  iAmmCktm(del»».l  SSjaadValeriaa 

Maximus  (i.  6.  §4)  folate  that  it  happened  befiaoo 
the  battle  in  which  SuQa  defeated  the  Sonmites. 

4.  M.  PoBTVMioa,  quaestor  of  Verrea  an  hia 
government  of  Sicily,  B.a  71.  (Cio.  Fevr.  M.  IflL) 

5.  C.v.  PoSTUMiva,  was  one  of  the  supporters 
(fuLscrifiiorej)  of  Ser.  Sulpidus  in  his  proeecutioo 
of  Murena  for  bribery  in  b.  &  63.  He '  '  ' 
a  candidate  for  the  praetorsivp  ia  tho  ■ 
(Cic.  pro  Afur.  26,  27, 

6.  T.PoSTOMItm,) 
with  praise  {Brut  77), 


kmtZMBtha 


person  as  tho  fiolloi 

7.  Poanmnw,  a  ftioad  of  Chiwa, 

the  Pompcmn  party,  and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war,  in  s.  c.  4S,  waa  appointed  by  the  aena&o 
to  ooeeeod  FlMfcalao  Fiilamui  in  Sicily ;  but  aa  Iw 

refused  to  go  to  the  province  without  Cato,  Fannius 
waa  sent  in  hia  aleod.  (Cie.  ad  AtL  viL  15.  §  2.) 
CiearD  oieationo  hin  oa  one  of  hia  fijeoda  in  olcu 
46  (ad  Fam.  tL  12.  §  2,xiu.  69).  He  apoaka  oC 
him  again  as  one  of  the  procuratoreA  of  the 
of  Octavius  in  a.  c  44  {ad  AtL  xv.  2.  ^  3). 

8.  Porrinuva,  a  legate  of  Caeaiiv  ^ntm  hm 
sent  over  frnm  Greece  to  Italy  in  B.  c.  48,  ta 
hasten  the  passage  of  his  troops.  (Appian,  B.CL 
U.58.) 

9.  P.  PosTT  Mirs,  a  friend  of  M.  Maroellna, 
who  was  murdered  at  Athens  in  a.c.  45i.  {Qttnat, 
tip.  Ck.miFmLiw,  12.  fa) 

10.  Q.  P08T17MIUS,  a  Konmn  senator,  wn"  torn 
to  pieces  by  order  of  Antony,  because  he  mediated 
deserting  to  Augustas  in        SL  (Diaa 

L  13.) 

POSTU'MIUSk  architect  [Pqluo.] 

POSTUMULB^S,  is  only  known  w  a  I 
of  Trebianns  or  Trebonius  (Cic.  ad  Fkm^  M). 

PO'STUMUS,  which  signifiea  a  person  b«a 
after  the  death  of  hb  £sther,  was  origiaally  a  prna* 
nomen  (Vaai;  Zb£b  T.CO,  ed.  Matter),  baft  wm 
also  used  ns  a  cognomen,  of  which  several  iaMaaM 
occur  in  the  persons  mentioned  below. 

POfiTUMUS,  a  Roman,  to  whom  HooMO  al- 
dresses  one  of  his  odes  (il  14).  Nothing  is  known 
of  him,  but  he  may  have  been  the  same  pecaon  as 
the  Poatiunua  to  whom  F)np«liBa  aUnnoa  ono  if 
his  elegies  (iii.  12). 

PO'STUMUS,  stands  second  oa  the  liat  of  tht 
thirty  tynDtoemiraerBtod  by  TrebeBiaa  PoOio  [sso 
AuRKOLfs].  His  full  name  was  Af.  r.i*>V-irvi 
latimiua  Potiumu.  Of  htmible  origin,  he  owed  his 
adtaawMMft  to  nerit,  waa  wiwlraftii  il  Vajqian, 
who  OBlHlained  tlie  >tr<>nL!est  conviction  of  hit 
worth,  fovamor  of  Gaul,  and  was  entrusted  Koe- 
cially  witii  tiw  deiinee  of  the  Rhenish  {ronuer. 
By  his  aid  Gallienos  was  enabled  to  repulse  te 
•ome  years  the  attacks  of  the  barbarians ;  hnt  on 
aottiag  oat  fat  JUyria  (a.  p.  257 ),  in  order  to  qneii 
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the  inmrection  of  logenuus  [Ingknucs],  he  com- 
mitted Ui  mm  flriMriniis  to  the  guardianship  of 
Silranus.     Postumnn,  fi-^ling  slighted  by  this  ar- 
raDgement,  took  advantage  of  the  diaafiection  of 
trmvpt  tamtiM  IIm  royal  fianily,  raiaed  the 
»ta.ndard  of  n^lu'llioii,  assumed  the  style  and  title 
of  emperor,  and  drove  Sakuunas  to  take  refoge  in 
Agrippina,  whm  Iw  w  bedtgwl*  aad 
{rat  to  death  upon  the  capture  of  the 
cH^r.    TIMM  eTenU  took  place  in     d.  258  and 
while  Valerian  ww  pmeenting  hit  vftr> 
tTT*^**  eampaign  against  the  Persians.  Whatever 
critilt  mar  attach  to  the  circumstanoea  under  which 
i'«M.tumas  established  his  sway — and  tiien  an 
^fferently  represented   by  difieient  authorities, 
since  F*ollio  declan-s  thai  he  was  urged  on  by  the 
diacontent  of  the  anny  and  the  provincials  ratiier 
tkan  hy  any  ambition  of  his  own,  denying,  at  the 
aame  tini!%  that  \w  had  any  hand  in  the  death  of 
tike  youth  whom  be  represents  as  having  been  ac- 
UaMj  iindlgniii  ta  lia  prelteti—    it  seems  cer- 
ttin  that  he  exercised  his  power  with  firmness, 
modetatieo,  and  skiU.   Not  onlYwen  the  efiiorU 
•f  OalHeaai    tdm  faagMMa  HV  lit  ten  mfpmBj 
fn.i-,trate«l  ;  but  while  the  nominal  sovereign  was 
inAnimaa  in  tbthfol  pkaMUCt*  the  pCBtendez,  be- 
lM«d  hf  tM  U  «1M«  Ut  bOmam  aMidtd, 
maintained  a  strong  and  just  government,  and  pre- 
served Oaul  from  the  devaatation  of  the  watlike 
tribes  upon  the  eattem  border.   HtM  tiw  fUm 
«f  Impmmhr  md  Germameut  Mtuaauu,  which 
ff-rrir  npim  the  medals  of  several  suoocflMTe  years, 
are  iii  this  case  something  better  than  a  mere 
t-mpty  b«aU   At  length,  however,  his  fickle  sub- 
jects became  weary  of  suhmittinc  to  the  strict  and 
weli-regulated  discipline  enforced  in  all  depart- 
■emt  of  the  state,  ralUtd  roand  anew  advautmr 
named  Ijaelianus  [Lakliani's;  I^llianus].  and 
PoaUmia,  who  aatoradly  may  claim  the  highest 
pbea  mmag  the  ummim  pagumH  of  r^ralty 
tiwlapmng  up  and  disappeared  with  such  rapidity 
teiif  this  diaUirbed  epoch,  was  slain  Just,  267t 
fa  the  tnth  ymt  ef  hfo  reign.  Tha  iMBbtr  of 

eoin^  hitill  extant  VM-aring  the  effigy  of  t)iis  prince, 
and  the  akiiful  workmanship  displayed  in  the  gold 
pweat  eapeeially,  prort  that  the  aila  tf  ftata  wn 
■oC  despiised  in  his  court,  while  the  letters  S.  C. 
alamped  after  the  usual  fiMhion  upon  the  biatt 
Wiey,  seem  to  indicate  that  he  had  Minandad 
UMrif  with  a  body  of  counsellor^  what  h*«hMe 
tt  consider  the  true  Roman  senate. 

All  questions  connected  with  this  reign  have 
been  investigated,  with  much  diligence,  accuracy, 
and  learning,  by  Brequigny  in  the  AfLinotrf.s  de 
tAoademm  de  Hdtmces  et  licUcs-LeUn*^  vol.  xxx. 
fk  fSI,  te.  Than  is  ako  a  JiiMililiw  an  the 
Life  of  T*o<,ttimus  by  loach.  Meienis,  preserved  in 
Wa^a^  EitcL  p.  203.  The  chief  ancient  au- 
tkgMai     MaiL  FriL  THpu  a>iwn.  &  I 
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VicL  de  Caes.  33,  Epit.  32 ;  Eutrop.  ix.  7 ;  OlOt. 
vii.  22  ;  Zosim.  i.  38 ;  Zonar.  xil  24,  Froia  inicrip* 
tions  and  medals  we  obtain  the  name  given  al>ove, 
M.  Caaikutut  LeUmim  I'outumui,  but  Victor  tenaa 
him  Caadna  LMemm  Puttmat,  whfle  PelBe  mA- 
formly  designates  him  as  l'(i.<lumius,  and  erro- 
neously limits  the  duration  of  his  power  to  seven 

[W.  R.] 

PCSTUMT^?,  son  of  the  foregoing,  is  nien> 
tioned  bjr  Tnbelliua  PoUio,  who  presses  in  hit 
warn  ta  wmA  the  innnb«  of  the  80  tyrants,  statinff 
that  havmg  received  first  the  titb  of  Caesar,  and 
subsequently  that  of  Augustus,  he  was  slain  along 
with  his  mher.  But  when  we  n*collect  that  not- 
withstanding the  multitude  of  coins  still  existing 
of  the  elder  Postumus,  not  one  has  been  found 
commemorating  the  dignities  of  the  younger,  we 
are  lad  with  Eckhet  l»  de«bt  the  Mttimooy  of  a 
writer  notoriously  inaccurate,  and  to  conclude  that 
no  such  person  ever  existed,  or  at  all  evente  that 
he  wat  Mfer  invested  with  tha  llda  «f  Aagattiia 
or  Caesar.  (Trebell.  Pollio.  Trig.  Tyr.  iii.;  Eckhel, 
YoL  vii.  p.  447.)  It  must  not,  howevei^  be  con- 
ataltd,  that  m  additioB  ta  the  piecet  dtatfibad  hj 
Goltzitis,  which  every  numismatologist  rejects  at 
spurious,  then  an  to  be  found  in  tome  cabinet*  tira 
very  laia  madala,  mm  fai  gold,  tha  ediar  m  UDon, 
bearing;  upon  theohf«BW  the  head  of  the  elder  Pos- 
tumus, with  the  legend  imp.  c.  posTt;Mus.  p.  r. 
Aoe.,  and  on  the  nverse  the  bust  of  a  mon  ja- 
venile  personage,  with  a  radiated  tnwn,  and  the 
words  iNVicTo.  Arc.  Whether  we  are  justified 
in  regarding  this  as  a  representation  of  the  younger 
Postumus,  is  a  question  which  en  hanily  be  an- 
swered wth  certainty,  hut  the  arguments  adduced 
to  prove  the  aHirmalive  are  for  from  being  con- 
duaive.  (See  Mionnet,  MtdaUln  HomtMm,  TtL 
ii.  p.  70.)  A  ooft  ef  ^  biUtn  ctin  is  placed 
below.  IW.R.] 


COIN  or  rOttTLMt'8  UMOB. 


COIN  OP  POSTUMUS  JUNIOR. 

PO'STUMUS,  A'CTIUS,  a  rhetorician,  ■»> 
tioned  by  the  elder  Seneca.  (Conirov,  21.) 
P(VSTUMU8,ACIRI1>PA.  f  A«iuita,  p.  78.] 

pn'STTLMUS,  CTT'RTIUS.  1,  2.  Qtr.  and 
Cn.  Curtu  P06TUMI,  two  brothers,  were  argen- 
tarii,  with  whoBB  Vema  had  pecuniary  dealings. 
One  of  these,  Quinlus  who  is  called  by  Cicero  a 
sodalis  of  Vetret,  was  afterwards  a  judex  quaes- 
tionis  in  tha  trial  of  Venet.  (.Cic  Terr.  L  39,  61.) 

3.  M.  CoRTTua  PofiTtmut,  was  recommended 
by  Cicero  to  Caesar  in  B.  r.  54  for  the  post  of 
tribune  of  the  soldiers,  which  he  obtained.  (Cic. oil 
Q.  Fr.  ii.  15.  §  3,  iiL  1.  §  3.)  On  tha  bnaking 
out  of  the  civil  war,  in  b.  c.  49,  he  espoused  with 
tea]  the  cause  of  Caesar,  and  was,  on  that  account, 
a  disagreeable  gneni  to  Otaera,  wlM«i  ha  viitted  at 
his  Foniiiati  vi'.ln.  .-ippears  to  have  entertained 
the  hope  of  obtaining,  tlirough  Gaaaarls  influence, 
ta— ofthaMnhgilyiMta  tothatfle  {dibofskmrn 
rrvjitaO.  It  npprars  that  Attiaift  was  afraid  lest 
Curtiua  should  prevent  him  Cram  leaving  Italy 
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about  thu  time.  (Cic.  ad  AtL  \x.  '2,  a,  5,  6.  x.  1.1 
f  8,  Fim.  U.  16.  §  7.)  When  Cicero  had  re- 
turned to  Rome,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Pompeiani, 
and  conaidered  it  adTinble  to  coltivata  tlie  iiiand- 
ahip  of  Oitaw,  ke  raieirad  Ml  wpiiliitiww  with 
Curtiiis,  and  accordingly  speaks  of  him  as  one  of 
hU  iheuda  iaB.a4(>;btttinthe  fbUowing  year 
ha  writea  with  indigintioo  to  Attictta  that  Ontfaa 
thiaks  of  becoming  a  candidntc  for  the  comulship 
(ad  Fam.  vi.  12.  |  2,  a<<  AiL  xii.49.>  After 
Caesar**  death  Cnrtina  attadted  with  fAmamm 
those  persons,  like  Cicanswho  rejoiced  at  Caeaar*s 
death,  but  defended  his  acta  {ad  AU.  xiv.  9.  §  2). 
lostead  of  Curtius  Fodmrntu,  we  frequently  find 
Gnrtius  rosimmkm  ia  wanj  ■anMnriiiH  and  edi- 
tions of  Cicero. 

PO'STUM US,  :sr.  EGNATIUS,  one  of  the 
consulea  suffecti  in  a.  d.  183. 

PO'STUMUS,  T.  FURFA'NIUS,  was  on?  of 
the  judioea  at  tlie  trial  of  Milo  in  b.c.  52,  and  had 
pranouljr  nffiBcad  injuries  from  CUti&m.  (Ok.  pro 
Mil.  27.)  He  appears  to  have  been  praetor  in 
Sicily  in  B.C.  50  and  49*  and  in  the  latter  year  the 
aenate  appointed  PMtudaa  aahii  sueeaaeer  {ad  AU, 
vii.  Tk  §  '2).  [PosTOHnii,  No.  7.]  He  is  again 
mentioned  as  the  goTenior  of  Sicily«  with  the  title 
of  proconsnl,  in      45  {<ad  Fam.  ^  8.  §  S»  Ti.  9). 

PO'STUMUS,  JU'LIUS,  a  paramour  of  Mu- 
tilia  Prisco,  who  had  great  influence  with  Livia, 
the  mother  of  Tiberius,  and  whom  Sejanus  em- 
ployed to  injure  Agrippiiia,  tho  widow  of  Germani- 
ciu,  in  the  opinion  of  Livia,  A.  v.  "i.'i.  (Tnc.  Ann. 
iv.  12.)  iu  an  instriiniou  ^(iruter,  IKi,  1)  we 
ftlld  BOntioa  made  of  a  C.  Jvlte  Sex.  f.  Postmous, 
who  was  praefect  of  Kgypt  under  Claodiws  he 
was  probably  the  son  of  the  preceding. 

PO^UMUS,  POE'NIUa  rPonnoa.] 

PO'STUMUS,  C.  RABI'RIUS,  whom  Cicero 
defended  in  B.  c.  54  iu  an  oration,  atill  extant,  was 
a  Ronun  oqiiM,  and  tiko  Mn  of  GL  Corfaiiba  waaldkj 
&rmer  of  thf  public  revenues.  He  was  born  after 
the  death  of  bis  father^  who  luul  manied  the  aister 
of  C.  Rabirios,  whom  GfaMN»  had  doSiBded  ia  B.  c. 
6S,  when  he  was  accused  by  T.  Labienus  ;  and  he 
was  adopted  by  his  uncle  Rabirius,  whose  name 
he  consequently  assumed.  The  younger  Rabirius 
carried  on  a  fsefitable  business  as  a  money-lender, 
and  had  among  his  debtors  Ptolemy  Auletes, 
who  had  been  compelled  to  borruw  largo  hums 
of  money,  ia  oriar  to  jmakaaa  tho  oapport  of 
the  leading  men  nt  Rome,  to  keep  him  on  the 
thnma.  To  pay  his  lloman  creditors,  Ptolemy 
waa  obBgod  to  opprwi  hia  Mibjeets ;  and  hia  ex* 
actiniis  ])ecnme  nt  length  "^o  intolerable,  that  the 
£gyptinn»  expelled  him  from  the  kingdom.  He 
amrdingly  fled  to  Robm  hi  ko.  57*  aad  RaUiiaf 

and  his  other  ermlitors  Rup[)lied  him  with  the 
means  of  corrupting  tho  Koman  nobka,  as  they  had 
no  hopea  of  regaining  their  nooajr  oatopt  by  his 
restoration  to  the  throne.  Ptolemy  at  length  ob- 
tained his  object,  and  Oabinius,  the  proconsul  of 
iSyria,  encouraged  by  Pompey,  marched  with  a 
HoMaa  army  into  Egypt  in  b.c.  55.  Ptolemy 
thus  repained  his  kinp^dom.  RabiriiH  forthwith 
repaired  to  Alexandria,  and  was  invented  by  t)ie 
killg  with  the  office  of  Dioeeetea,  or  chief  treasurer, 
no  doubt  with  the  sanction  of  (lubinius.  In  this 
office  be  bad  to  amass  money  both  for  himself  and 
GaUaiaa ;  hnl  hia  cstortkma  wesa  ao  taniUe,  Aat 
Ptolemy  had  him  apprehended,  either  to  securt 
hun  againit  the  wrath  of  the  poojploi  or  to  ' 
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their  indignation,  lest  they  should  drive  him  aj^&in 
from  his  nagdom.  Rabirius  escaped  from  priaon, 
probably  thmntrh  the  connivance  of  the  kinjr,  skxtA. 
returned  to  iiome.  Bok  ikere  a  trud  awaited  hia. 
Gahiaiaa  was  anand  of  axtartioa  {npdmmdmm) 
under  the  provisions  of  the  lex  Julia,  passed  in 
the  consulship  of  Cae«ai«  a.  c.  59,  and  waa  oo&- 
dMUMd  to  pay  a  eoaddMaUe  ftaa.  Aa  Oafainima 

was  unable  to  pay  this  Miin,  a  suit  was  instituted 
aader  the  same  law  against  Rabirius,  who  wa* 
Hahk  to  make  «p  the  defidency,  if  it  could  be 
|ywwad  that  he  Iiad  received  any  of  the  numej  of 
which  Gabinius  had  illegally  become  pos8e»e<L 
The  aoit  against  Kahirius  was,  therefore,  a  auppie> 
toitity  appmd^gt  to  the  cause  of  GaUaiaa.  Tha 
accuser,  the  praetor,  and  the  jodicea,  were  the 
same  ;  and  as  Cicero  had  defended  Gabinius^  he 
atoo  performed  the  Mme  office  for  Rabirios.  (Cicu 
pro  Habirio  Pordnmo,  passim.)    The  issue  of  the 
trial  is  not  mentioned  \  but  aa  the  judioea  had  con- 
demned QahiaiBii  tiiejr  faohdily  diid  not  apaiw  lib 
tool.    We  may  therefore  conclude  that  he  went 
into  banishment,  like  his  patron,  and  waa  recalled 
by  Ommt  fireai  aifla.  At  iB  avnto,  wa  fad  lite 

serving  nnder  Caesar  in  B.C.  46,  who  sent  him 
from  Africa  into  Sicily,  in  order  to  obtaia  piw- 
MliKm  Ibr  the  army.  (Hirt  &  Afr.  8.) 

PO'STUMUS,  Q.  8BIU8,  a  Roman  equea, 
•aid  by  Cicero  to  have  been  poisoned  by  P.  Clodius, 
because  he  was  unwilling  to  sell  his  house  to  tiw 
latter.  (Om,  pn  Jhat,  44*  Mtdaitaamp,  Rim. 

14.) 

PO'STUMUS,  VI'BIUS, consul  suffectu*.  a. u. 
5,  conquered  tba  Dabmtians  in  d.  10,  and  re- 
ceived, in  consequence,  the  honour  of  the  triumphal 
ornamenta.  (DioB  Cass.  Ivi.  15  ;  VelL  Pat.  iu  llt> ; 
Flor.ir.  IS.  §11.) 

POTA'MIUS,  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  was  bishop 
of  Lisbon  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  ceotarj  ;  and 
If  Iha  iint  of  the  piecea  mHioaed  bdow  be  ga- 
iniine,  he  mutt,  in  the  early  part  of  his  caraci^ 
have  been  a  daampion  of  the  Catholic  huth.  Sob- 
sequently,  howerer,  bo  was  a  aealuus  Arian,  and 
it  is  believed  that  he  drew  up  the  docoment  known 
in  ecclesiastical  history  as  The  tecond  Sirmiam  Creed, 
[Pboxbadiub.]  The  writings  usually  ascribed  to 
Potamius  are: — 1.  Epittola  ad  AtkoMosiuin  Epif 
eopum  AlfxandrtHum  de  Consufatantialibitc  I-'iitt  Jki, 
in  some  MSS.  entitled  EpitloUt  PUamu  ad  ALka- 
nathm  ab  Ariamu  (impetitaBi9)^ori|MMs  m  Ckm- 
eilio  Arimistetui  .mf/seripserunty  composed  in  the 
year  a.  d.  355,  while  the  omniona  of  the  author 
were  yet  octhodoc*  ThaaaflMatieity  of  lUa  pien^ 
however,  which  is  characterised  by  jrreat  nbsctiriiy 
of  thought  and  of  ojqireasiou,  and  oi'ten  half  bar^ 
Dareai  in  paiaaaeiogy,  la  vary  Qoaoma*  iv  waa 
first  published  by  the  Benedictine  D'Achery,  it 
hit  ^neileffium  veterum  aii^mt  Scriptormm^  4ta, 
Paris,  1661,  ToL  ii.p.  366,  or  toI.  iii  pu  299,  of 
the  new  edition  by  Baluze,  foL  1717,  and  will  be 
found  under  its  best  form  in  Golland's  JiiUtnf  Wji 
Patrum^  vol  v.  fob  Venet.  1769t  p.  96.  2.  S<rrmo 
de  iLaxaro,  and  8.  San»  da  Marfyrio  JSmaaa 
Prophetae.  Two  discourses  resembliiicr  in  stvle 
the  epistle  to  Athana^ius,  long  attributed  tu  Zeno, 
Inabop  of  Verona,  and  published,  without  suspicion, 
anions:  his  works,  until  the  brothers  Ballerini  \S. 
Zemnit  Hcruwnety  foL  Venet.  1739,  p.  297 — 303) 
MOTod  that  they  aiaitbaaMiga8dtoFotamlaa,wlNai 
BOWerer  they  supposed  to  be  a  person  altogether 
*  £rom  the  bishop  of  Liaboo,  and  boioiyiqg 
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to  a  diffBCcDt  ^ge.  Th«  aiguiaenU  whidi  Umj  em- 
ploy to  iMUBiliMlB      Im*  poritioD  mn  fbodtd 

upon  Um  MMmI  title  of  the  Epistola  ad  Aikana- 
tium  M  giv«B  aboTe,  but  this  title  (lalland,  Scboene- 
nuuuD,  and  other*,  hold  to  be  the  blunder  of  an 
ignonuit  tranKriber.    Th«  Sirwumu  will  be  found 

in  Oalland,  and  the  iliwnissinns  with  rppurd  to  the 
tx^.il  authnr  in  the  Prolegotuetka  tu  the  volume,  cap. 
X.  p.  xviL  [W.  R.) 

POT'AMO,  PAPI'RITTS.  a  scriba  of  Verre«, 
and  one  of  the  in»trumeni»  of  his  tyranny*  is  called 
hf  Gfono  ia  irony  homo  sefenu,  ex  vataia  ilia 
e«^ueslri  disciplina"  (Cic.  Verr.  iil  60,  66).  He 
waa  originally  the  scriba  and  friond  of  Q.  Caecilius 

vkL  Vorres,  when  GMcDiM  kft  th»  Und.  (Ok. 
JMa.  w  Cbsd^  9.) 

POTAMON  (nor(//i«.y).   1.  or  AlnnBdiia. 

Of  tlua  philosopher  we  have  notices  in  Diogenes 
fafrtiaa  (Prooam.  %  21),  Poipl^riaa  Vita 
PUiimi^  in  FaMe.  BSi.  Gtom.  voL  p.  IM,  old 
a^),  mad  Soidas  («.  vl^  olpso'ii:,  nordt^usir).  Many 

mttenipt*  have  been  made  to  reconcile,  by  emendit- 
tion  jiiid  conjecttue*  the  discrepancies  found  in 
thaaa  notiees,  or  to  asoertafai  tka  truth  regarding 
loBo.  Of  these  an  elaborate  account  will  be  found 
im  Bracker's  Hittoria  Cmioae  J^hdotophiat  (voL  ii. 
fw  191%  iu.)k  Tkit  aabjeet  has  alto  b«cn  inTesti- 
gated  in  a  treatise  by  Okwcknar*  entitled,  Z>  /V 
ittmottit  JLlut*  /^Uluto/tim  ISAdtim,  rtcenHorum 

jMtf.  4to.  Lipslae,  174.^.  Of  this  an  excellent  ab»- 
tract  is  given  ^  Uarkss  (in  Fahnc.  HM.  vol.  iii. 
p.  184,  ice).  WlMt  b  cUeiy  biMwting  and  tm- 
p^>rtant  r^ardini;  Pot;mion,  h  the  fact  recorded  by 
LaSrtiua,  that,  immediately  befon  his  time  (vpd 
iiJyu)^  Potamoo  had  introdooed  an  edeetic  sect 
af  pUlMophy  (iKKtKTuci  rts  cSptats).  Modem 
writers  have  made  too  much  of  this  rmlitnrv  fnct, 
for  we  read  nowhere  else  of  this  school  of  Putamon. 
Tha  meaning  «f  PiffllfiiBS,  in  the  passage  referred 
to  above,  ilk  by  no  means  clear.  It  is  impossible  to 
tell  whether  be  uiakcs  Potamon  the  occasional  dis- 
dpla  af  Plotinus  or  Plotinus  of  PotaBMO.  Sddaa, 
in  the  article  aX^ttris,  evidently  quotes  Laertius,  but 
in  IIoTcifiwv  be  states,  that  he  lived  rpi  Aurfofitrrov, 
nl  iMff^  sMr.  Wbatarar  oMaaing  thaaa  words 
■ij  have — for  that  is  one  of  the  points  of  dis- 
«MiaB  in  tiiis  qoastion — ^tha  two  artidea  are  irra- 
eaaeOaableL  Indeed,  9aidKacxldbitaUa«MnIe<». 

fusion  in  this  muiie.  He  makes  (s.  o.  Ac<rf <Sya{) 
Potamon  the  rhetorician  [Na  2],  a  phikMOpber, 
and  w«  aaad  not  ancnmber  the  qneation  with  hia 
unsapp^lld  authority  on  a  point  of  chronokgy* 
et,  to  accoromodate  his  statement  with  those  of 
L.a«:rtius  and  Porphyrius,  Gloeckuer  and  liarless 
wypuiii'  thrM  PotamoMk  Far  Ihk,  at  aim  fir  lha 
•appoaition  that  there  were  two,  there  seems  no 
■aanHity.  Setting  aside  Ute  authority  of  buidas, 
wmmmk&Aag  the  uncertainty  of  the  tiinaaf  Ltfttfaa 
- — to  determine  which  his  mention  of  Potamon  may 

conterD|K^irary  of  Plotinus,  and  w h o'l^Mrs' to^ota- 

Laertius  and  Porphyrius  are  Uie  same,  and,  on  a 
■iaute  investigation  of  tha  paasaga  where  he  is 
— tioaad  by  tha  latter  anthoc,  th«t  he  was  older 
Abb  PloCiotti,  and  entrusted  his  children  to  his 
{iuardianshifb  fit  aHgr  hftva  tmMu^ 

vol.  UL 


aadria  to  Boaaa  tha  idea  of  an  eclectic  ichoo]. 
But  ha  had  na  flblkiwarB  hi  hit  peealiar  eombtnar 
tions.  They  were  supplanted  by  the  school  that 
eiuieavoured  to  ingraft  Christianity  upon  the  older 
systems  of  philosophy.  Indeed,  the  short  notice 
given  by  Lafttina  daoa  not  entitle  Potamoo  to  the 
distinction  invariably  conferred  u[>on  him.  that  he 
was  the  drst  to  introduce  au  eclectic  school ;  though, 
prohaUy,  he  waa  tha  flm  who  UatjtA  at  Roma  a 
system  so  called. 

Lat-rtiuH  states  briefly  a  few  of  bis  tenets,  de- 
rived from  his  writings,  from  whidi  we  can  only 
learn  that  he  combined  the  doctrines  of  Plato  with 
the  btoiad  and  Aristotelian,  and  not  without  oci* 
gfaial  Tiowa  af  hia  own.  AeeBidiag  to  SsMaa  ha 
wrote  a  commentarv  nn  the  Republic  of  Plato. 

2.  Of  Mytilene  (Stiab.  ziiL  n.  6i7i  eon  of  Lea- 
twT  ina  lueiwioan,  wm  anami  m  niaiancnD,  n 
the  time  of  Tiberius  Caesar,  whaia  favour  he  en- 
joyed (Snidas,  «.«.).  Westemann,  indeed,  makes 
him  a  teacher  of  Tiberius,  but  this  is  stated  nowhere 
else  (GmcUdUe  Grieck.  Bend.  p.  106).  He  is 
mentioned  as  an  authority  regarding  Alexander  the 
Great,  by  Plutarch  {AUj.ia\).  It  is,  probably, 
be  whiun  Lucian  states  to  have  attained  tLe  age  a( 
ninety  (Afaerob.  §  23).  Suidas  informs  us  that, 
in  addition  to  his  life  of  Alexander  the  Great,  ha 
wrote  aevecai  other  works,  namelv,  *Opi  la^fsw, 
Bpoirov  iyKtlituoy,  Urpl  rsAtfov  ^ropos.  And,  to 
the  treatises  mentioned  by  Suidas,  should  probablj 
ha  Oddid  that  «^  ^  Im^^tfis,  qaoted  by  Ans- 
monius  in  his  treatise  ir«^l  otioittv  iced  Zia^pwv 

s.  V.  iimn^y.   (Suidas,  s.  ve.  9tMfot  To* 

3.  A  poet,  sneered  at  bj  laiiilliiii  {Anth.  Graet^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  44,  Jacobs.)  [  W.  M.  O.] 

POTHAEUS  (nofiuof),  a  Oieek  architect,  af 
unknown  age  and  country,  who,  in  conjoaadOM 
with  Antifibiliis  and  Megacles,  made  the  treasury 
of  the  Ca;  uiaginiuus  at  Oiympia.  (Pans.  vi.  l^. 
§4.  B.7.)  [P.  S.) 

POTHEINrSCnoefrvoi), artists.  1.  An  Athe- 
nian sculptor,  whose  name  is  preserved  on  au  in- 
scription which  was  affixed  to  the  portraiMlatM 
of  a  certain  Nymphodotus,  in  the  palaestra  at 
Athens.    (Bockh,  Corp.  Inter,  No.  '27U,  voL  i. 

S7A.  The  inseriptiao,  aa  exphdned  by  BMih, 
reads  thus,  E<Wra  n^vit  UoOuyo^  ....  rcu^at 
difKora,  which  can  only  mean  that  Potheinus  waa 
hath  tha  tenlptar  and  tha  dadkalar  of  tha  atataa. 
That  artists  not  unfrequently  dedicated  their  own 
works,  is  shown  by  Wekker,  Kmutblatt^  ltt27. 
No.  83  ;  oomp.  R.  Bochette,  Lettn  d  M.  &*ora, 
Pb392>. 

2.  A  vase-painter,  whose  name  appears  on  a 
beautiful  vessel,  in  the  ancient  style,  rcprcbenting 
the  contest  of  Thetis  and  Peleus,  which  was  found 
in  1833  at  Ponte  deir  Abbadia,  and  i^  now  in  the 
museum  at  Berlin.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
iiBBa  inaeribed  on  the  vase  is  Hods <vot  or  Ilclduwt  | 
but  it  looks  more  like  the  latter.  (Levezow,  Ver- 
MsoAaiis,  No.  1005,  p.  246  ;  Qtxhatd,  Uariimt  AmL 
AaiiBirdo,N«b  IM^  pkMl  t  R.IwaMa,  laMrad 
M.  ScJiom,  pp.  5G,  57.)  [P.  S.] 

POTHI'NUS,  an  eunnch,  tha  gnudian  of  tha 
young  king  Ptolemy,  and  tha  TCfnit  af  tiM  king- 
dom,  recommended  the  assassination  of  Potn|)ey, 
when  the  Utter  fled  for  refuge  to  ^yF't  after  the 
loss  of  the  battle  of  Pbarsalia  in  b.c.  4H  ( Lucan, 
viii.  484,  &c.).  He  plotted  agaoMt  OaMT  when 
ha  «HBi  to  Alaianrtrii^  hoar  tha  aame  yeai;  It 

L  1. 
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mm  Pothintu  who  placed  AchUlas  over  the  Egrp- 
tin  fcnM»  wlA  dmctioiw  to  mw  •  fiivonnible 

opportunity  f"r  attacking  rncsar,  but  he  himself 
remained  with  tho  yotui^  kinff  in  the  quartert  of 
Cumr.  Bat  n  bt  w«t  hmn  mkHtti  m  carrying 
on  a  trpasrmable  correspondence  with  Achilla*,  lie 
was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Caesar.  (Caes.  B,  C 
m.  108,  11*3  ;  DlMiOMi.  39  ;  Plat.  Cam. 

4n,  49  ;  Lucan.  z.  333,  &a  515,  Ac) 

POT H OS  {Tlodot),  a  personification  of  lore  or 
desire,  was  represented  along  with  Eros  and  Hi- 
neroe,  in  the  tonple  of  Aphrodite  at  Me^ra,  by 
the  hand  of  Scopna.  (Ftek  L  iSb  |  6  ;  IMin.  //. 
iV.  xxxti.  4,  7.)  [L,  S.] 

POTITIA  OBN8,  one  of  tht  warn  ancient  pa- 
trician gentes  at  Rome,  but  it  never  attained  any 
historical  importance.  The  Potitii  were,  with  the 
Pinaiii,  the  hereditary  prieeU  of  Beienltinl  Rone: 
the  legend  which  relntrd  the  f'stablislinictit  of  the 
fMtehipof  this  god,  is  given  under  PiNJtaiA  Gknh. 
It  ii  Author  oinlBd  that  the  PMitH  nd  PhMfU  «0B> 
tinued  to  discharge  the  duties  nf  their  priesthood 
till  the  oensorship  of  App.  Claadiiu  (&&  S13X 
who  mdttcod  the  Potitii,  by  the  nm  of  54l,000 
pounds  of  copper,  to  instruct  public  slaves  in  the 
performance  of  the  sacred  rites  ;  whereat  the  god 
was  so  anxry,  that  the  whole  gens,  containing 
twelve  hmmm  md  thfar^  gnmi  ^  aMB,  parfihed 
within  n  year,  or,  according  to  other  aiTonnts 
within  thirty  days,  and  Appins  himself  bc-ciinic 
blind  (Liv.  i'z.  39  ;  Festns,  p.  237,  od.  Muller  ; 
Val.  Max.  i.  1.  §  17).  Nicbuhr  remarks  that  if 
there  is  any  truth  in  the  tale  respecting  the  de- 


ls tilO  great  plague  which  raged  fifteen  or  twenty 
yean  kter,  sinoe  such  legends  are  not  scnipuloiu 
with  mpoet  ts  dbmnology.    Tha  mm  wilier 

further  observes  that  it  is  probable  that  the  worship 
of  Hercules,  as  attended  to  by  the  Potitii  and  the 
Pimrii,  was  a  ibm  of  religion  pecalhw  to  these 
gentas,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  religion  of 
the  Roman  state  ;  and  that  as  App.  CUndius 
wished  to  nuike  these  wrm  privain  pwt  of  the 
Micro  pmUmo,  he  indneed  the  Potitii  to  instruct 
public  slaves  in  the  rites,  since  no  foreiir"  p'^ 
could  have  a  llamen.  (Niebuhr,  IJuL  of  Jiumf, 
Tol.  iii.  p.  .309.) 

POTI'TUS,  P.  AFRA'NHTS,  vowed  during 
an  iUuess  of  Caligula,  to  sachtice  his  life,  if  the 
fiBperer  neo'varM,  aapeamg  w  aa  lawaraea  ror 
his  devotion.  Rut  when  Caligula  got  well,  and 
Afnmius  was  unwilling  to  fai&H  his  vow,  the 
anpenr  had  Mat  dasltad  oat  Hka  a  mmMbU  l'felia^ 

aandi'd  through  the  streets, and  then  hurled  d.nvn 
nom  the  eminence  (ar  i^$Bpwv)  by  tht  Collins  gate. 
(Dion  Cass.  Ux.  8  ;  Snct  OaL  97.) 

POTirrUS,  VALE'RIUa  Potitus  was  the 
name  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  most  cele- 
brated families  of  the  Valeria  Gens.  This  fiunily, 
lOta  nany  of  the  other  ancient  Roman  fimuHea,  dis- 
appears about  the  time  of  the  Samnite  wars  ;  hut 
the  name  wu»  revived  at  a  later  poriod  by  the  Va- 
hwia  gMM,  U!)  a  praciiomon  :  thus  we  fnidflNMion 
of  a  Potitus  VaU-riuH  M^ssalla,  who  was  consul 
■ofleetaa  in  B.C.  '29.  The  practice  of  using  extinct 
Iharihr-naBIM  as  praenemens  was  common  to  other 
gentos :  for  instance  in  thr  Conu'lia  j-ens  where 
the  Lentttii  adopted,  as  a  praenonien,  the  extinct 
eagnoiMnafOBina.  [Ooaaoa;  LnfTOtva.] 

1.  L.  VaUWIUS  Ponxrs,  cohmiI  n.  r.  483  and 
470^  the  innier  of  tha  fiHuily,  was  a  relation  of  j 


POTITUS. 

the  celebrated  P.  Valerius  Publiooln  ;  bat  it  is  a 
UMttOT  of  dispato  w4iether  ha  wm  kia  brocliar  sr 

his  nophpw.    Dionysius,  it  is  fn!'\  calls  hire 

77)  his  brother  * ;  but  it  has  been  co^jectased  bf 

OfaweaMM,  OilMilai,  and  8]rlhaif,  that  «• 

to  read  a8«A^5ovr  or  iS*f«p6inus  instead  of  a!r 

i  and  this  oon^yiGtHre  it  eonfirmed  br  tho  imt 
that  Dianyriai  aliawlMW  {HSL  87)  spesdca  af  Idai 
as  the  eon  of  Marcus,  whereas  we  knove  thnt  the 
listher  of  Publicola  was  Volusus.  If  Potitna  w^s 
the  son  of  l^arcus,  he  was  probably  the  aon  of  tbe 
M.  Valerius  ad»  «aa  ooMm  &  c  505,  four  j^t9 
after  tho  kinps  were  expelled,  and  who  h  d. "scribed 
in  the  Fiuti  as  M.  Valerius  VoL  f.  Volusua.  AI  ore- 
over,  seeing  that  Potitus  was  oomhI  •  MCand  flinr 
n.  r.  470,  that  is,  thirty-nina  yaan  after  the  car* 
pulsion  of  the  ki^gs,  it  is  man  aMM  likah^  thai 
IM  dkaald  have  haa  a  Mpbaw  thaa  •  haaiiit  ef 

the  man  who  took  such  a  prominent  part  in  th" 
events  of  that  time.  We  may,  thersfors,  canciade 
wMnalwalito  esrtaiaty  that  ha  waa  tfaa  wepfcisr  af 

Publicola. 

Potittu  is  first  mentioned  in  &  c  485,  ia  which 

conjtmction  with  his  colleague,  K.  Fahina,  im- 
peached Sp.  Caseins  VisoeUinns  before  the  people. 
[ViscxLUNUA.]  (Liv.  ii.  41  ;  Dionys.  viiL  77.) 
He  was  consul  in  a  c.  4N,  with  M.  Fatnas  Vika- 
Innus  (Liv.  ii.  42  ;  Dionys.  viii.  87),  and  acaiii  mi 
470  with  Ti.  Aeuuiiu^  ALiniercus.  In  tiiu  latter 
year  ha  WMhad  afainst  the  Aequi ;  and  as  the 

enemy  would  not  meet  him  in  the  open  tiidd,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  their  camp,  but  was  prevented 
ftwn  dahig  aa  hjr  ■dHaanoBa  of  tba  vans  vflL 
(Liv.  ii.  61,  62  ;  Dionys.  ix.  51,  55.)  | 
8.  L.  Valbbius  Porrrufl^oonsolwith  2dL  Ha* 
lBi%aliia,  ife  449.  Umjdm  taMt  Mm 
a  grandson  of  the  great  P.  Valerius  PnUioola,  and 
a  son  of  the  P.  Vakhtu  Pa 
eoBsd  hi  B.  a  480,  and 
year  in  the  assault  of  the  Capitol,  which  had 
seised  by  Herdnnius  (Dionys.  xi.  4) ;  and  hence  we 
tind  him  described  as  L.  Valerius  FMieola  Potituv 
Bat  va  think  it  more  probable  that  he  was  tha 
son  or  grandson  of  I^.V.alerius  Potitns  [No.  1  ] ;  f  r«t, 
because  wc  fuid  that  Livy,  Cicero,  and  Diuuysms 
iavaiialdy  give  him  the  soname  of  Potitus,  sad 
never  that  of  Publicola,  and  secondly  because  the 
great  popularity  of  Potitns  would  naturally  giva 
oiigta  10  the  tradMon  that  he  wm  •  fiaaal  d»- 
scendant  of  that  member  of  the  gens,  who  tixJc 
such  a  prominent  nort  in  the  expulsMn  of  the  )aaf!t, 
Tha  anaais  af  Ilia  Valeria  gens  laeaidai  that  I» 

VaU'riuH  Pntitiis  wan  thr>  first  peratm  wkaaffer^ 
oppositioa  to  the  deoemTict ;  and  vkalhar  this  was 
«ha  aan  ar  Ml,  Ihaaa  aaa  ia  nadaobt  that  ha  Mh 

a  leading  part  in  the  abolition  of  tha  ^snaMil 
power.  He  and  M.  Horstins  are  represented  ss 
the  leaders  of  the  people  against  Ap.  Claudius  after 

ilif  nuinit-r  of  Virj;inia  by  her  fisther  ;  and  when  the 
pl<  V>.  iaTis  had  seceded  to  the  Sacrod  Hill,  and 
iloratius  were  sent  to  them  by  tl>e  sonnle,  aj  the 
only  nc(-<-pta)ile  members,  to  Mfatiale  the  terns  «f 
pent  e.  In  this  nii»Mon  they  aoecaeded  ;  the  de- 
cern virate  was  abolished,  and  tha  tww  friends  of  tht 
plebs,  ValetHM  and  Honstiat,  w«ra  daeted 


n.  r.  4  lf>.    Their  ennsnlship  is  nirninmlile  In  tva 


•  DhmyahuakaealahiMlaVdMfMMMk 
hn  t  thi.  is  appoaai la  tha  IM,  mmI  ia  MThf 

probable. 
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eiwrlment  of  the  celebrated  Valeriae  et  fforatiae 
Ijf'je*^  which  ftpcured  the  liberties  of  the  pleb«,  and 
irure  them  additional  pownr  in  the  state.  1.  The 
i  tsi  law  is  said  to  hare  made  a  plfbiscitum  bindinir 
on  the  whole  Mople,  but  NiebuUr  supposes  that 
the  sudioB  M  tM  iMMilo  Mid  tho  confinnfttioD  of 
the  curiae  Wf»re  nece«5nrr  to  give  a  plebtscitum  thi- 
fttU  force  of  a  lex.  [Comp.  Puilo,  p.  298,  a.J 
%  n»  mtmA  kv  mmM  tlwl  wlMefvr  oloaU 


PRAETEXTATUS. 


6U 


procure  the  election  of  a  innL'i^tniti'  without  appeal 
ihoald  be  outlawed,  and  might  be  killed  by  anj 
eat  wMl  irapanitf.   t.  The  tlrird  knr  dcdntd 

that,  whoever  h;inni-(l  tlii'  tiilMi;i<'-4  of  tlie  plebs, 
the  aedika,  tlie  jodieee,  or  the  decemvin,  iliould 
\%  OTflftwad  wnk  ■i—miil.   It  ia  donbtfiil  who  an 
meant  by  tko  jndices  and  decemTir* :  Tarioua  eonjeo- 
turn  have  been  made  on  the  point  by  modern  writera 
(Niebahr,  Hi$L  tf  Jtome,  vol.  ii  p.  868  }  Arnold, 
Uitt.  o/nomA,  Tol.  L  p.  319).   After  tbe  enact- 
MBt  of  these  laws,  the  con«nl4  proceeded  to  march 
aiauist  the  foreign  enemies  ot  the  state.  The 
people  flodced  to  the  standards  of  the  popular  con- 
mi*,  and  fought  with  enthusiasm  under  their  orders. 
They  accordingly  met  with  great  wccess  ;  Valerius 
jifialBi  the  Aeqm  and  lb*  Yehd,  HwaAm  the 
both  armies  rrttimed  to  Rome corercd 
Tlie  aenate,  however,  refooad  to  onutt 
•  triMBph  taHmeetMlMn  tolholr  «vd«j  whai*- 
up-in  th-  c  i  titiirieK  conferred  upon  them  this  honour 
W  their  suweme  aathoiity,  gBgardiesa  of  the  oppo- 
MweflhaiaMM.  (Ur.&Mu^l, 49-65,61 
— 64  ;  Dionya.  zi.  4,  &c.  45,  &e.  t  Cic.  de  Hep.  ii. 
11,  Aral  14  ;  Niebuhr,  IIi$t  of  Rome,  voL  iL  pp. 
M*^6.)    Ia  B.  c.  446  Valerius  was  chosen  by 
tlie  oentDtiea  one  of  the  qoaestores  parricidii  (Tac 
ilaa.  xi.  2*2  ;  re«pecting  the  statemeat  ia  Ttiitai^ 
Ditt,  of  Antiif.  ».  r.  QuaesUir). 
2.  C  Valrkil-s  Putitus  VoLcsua,  diMribtd 
«  the  CapitoHne  Faati  as  L.  f.  Volusi  n.,  was 
eodkular  tribune  B.  c  415  (Lir.  ir.  49),  and  consul 
vhh  M\  AeaiOiiM  IfMDflnimM,  a.  c.  410.  la  hb 
e«»n«ul»hip  he  distingtiiahed  himself  by  his  opposition 
to  the  agnnaa  law  ^  the  tribune  IL  Maeniua  j  and 
^  "cawid  ilia  AixOwaaiaaai  vMik  liad  %tMi 
tnken  by  the  VoImm,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
^flieied  tW  dtT  in  an  evatioo.   Ue  was  conanlar 
«A«M  a  amad  llnaia  &  a  407,  and  a  tldid  time 
inB.c.  404.    (I.iv.  iv.  S7,  61.) 
^  4.  L.  VaLaaius  Ponrua,  described  in  the  Ca- 
aa  Lb  p.  p.  n.,  consobir  tribune  five 
^■••iMMly  ia  B.C.  414,  406,403,  401,  398 
(liv.  if.  48,  58,  V,  1 ,  1 0.  14).  He  was  also  twice 
••■ml ;  irst  in  b.c.  Si/^,  with  P.  Cornelius  Maiu- 
P^m  Cosnu,  in  which  year  both  conanla  had 
to  (o^n,  through  some  frinlt  in  the  an-ipices  (vitio 
/«*0.  Mid  L.  Lucretius  Fiavus  Iricipiiinus  and 
"^StUpieina  Chawlaaa  m  ehee«  ia  Mr 
•tesd;  and  a  second  time  in  the  followini:  vf-ar. 
^«=-3W,  with  ILManl)  us,  in  which  year  both 
~  the  great  games,  whidi  had 


the 


Towed  by  the  dictator  M.  Furius,  and  nls. 
<*nied  00  WW  arninst  the  AequL    la  eonseqneuoe 
«m&dik  war,  Valerias  obtained  the 
«rf  »  ^nm^  and  Manlius  of  an  oration 
yT\**  31 ;  Dim^  I  74).    In  the  same  year 
•«    V        ^        interrcx  appointed  for  hold- 
7  .    ^»»»(Llr.».  81),  and  in  a.  c.  390,  the 
JWMn  which  Rome  was  taken  bv  the  Guul*,  he  was 
■««:»tereq«itajB  to  the  dictator  M.  funns  Camillus. 
1.  48.) 

^  P.  VamfttoaPMiras  Praumusdiwibid 


in  the  CapitoHne  Fasti,  as  L.  f.  L.  rf.,  and  conse- 
quently a  sun  of  No.  4,  waa  consular  tribune  six 
times,  namely,  in  b.  c.  mi  381,  380,  377,  97% 
and  367.    (Lit.  vi.  C,  18,  t27.  32,  3f),  42.) 

6.  C.  VALBRIU8  P0TITU8,  a  son  of  No.  3,  jud^ 
ing  from  his  praenonm»  traa  eonmlar  tfAaaa,  &a 
370.    (Liv.  vi.  36.) 

7.  C  VaLaaius  PoriTUi  Fx^oous,  probably 
laa  or  giaudam  of  No*  6,  was  eenaal  iL  o»  881 , 
with  M.  riniidiiis  Marcellus.  Livy  Kiyu,  that  in 
some  aunais  Valerius  appeared  with  the  cojgnomea 
of  Pelitai,  and  in  others  iHth  «hal  of  riaeens  (Lir. 
viiL  18).  Orobins.  who  mentions  Valerius  (iii. 
10),  calls  him  simply  Valerius  Fkccos,  without 
the  cognomen  of  Potitns.  It  is  probable  that  he 
was  the  first  of  the  fiimily  wlm  .i-^ntned  the  sur^ 
name  of  Flaccus,  and  that  his  descendants  dropped 
the  name  of  Potitus.  If  this  supposition  is  correct, 
the  Fkicci,  who  became  aterwards  a  dirtiagiiihad 
family  of  ttie  Valeria  gens,  would  be  sprung  froai 
this  Valerius  Potitus.    [Flaocus,  VALBRiira] 

8.  L.  Valmuto  Ponnra,  probably  a  brother 
of  No.  7,  was  magi*ter  equittira  in  b.  c.  331 ,  to  the 
dictator  Co.  Quintilius  Varus.    (Lir.  Tiii.  18.) 

A.  If.  Vataann  Mazncoa  Pwirpa, 
&  c.  286.    f  Maximum,  Valerii7%  Nat  0.] 

POTO'NE.  [P«RicTioN«.J 

PRAOHIAfl,  artist.  [Praxias.] 

PR.\ECrLIUS,  tlio  name  of  a  father  and  a 
son,  whom  Cioero  recommended  to  Caesar  in  &  a 
45.  (Cic.  nd  fkm.  xHcL) 

PRAECONI'NUS,  L.  VALE'RIUS,  alegatus 
who  was  defeated  and  killed  by  tho  Aquituni  a 
year  before  Caesar's  l^tos,  P.  Crassus.  made  wai 
upon  this  people,  a  c.  56  (Caesar,  B.  G.  iii.  20). 
This  defe.it  of  Pnifconinns  is  not  mentioned  by 
any  other  writer,  and  we  kuow  nothing  of  him  or 
of  the  history  of  the  war* 

PRAENESTI'NA,  a  finmame  of  the  Roman 
Fortuna,  who  bad  a  temple  and  oracle  at  Praeneste, 
(Or.JMLtiM;  Saab  DMA  1«  t 

TfNA.)  [L.  S.] 

PRAJSSENS,  BRU'TTIUS,  to  whom  one  of 
Pliny^h  Mtan  is  addmnd  {Ep.  ril  3.),  was  pro- 
bably the  father  of  the  followinj;  Prnesens. 

PRAESENS,  BRUTTIUii,  the  &ther  of 
Criqiina,  wiiis  of  the  emparar  CMBBwdaa.  Ht  h 
genendly  supposed  to  be  the  C.  Bruttins  Plaesana 
who  appears  in  the  Fasti  as  consul  for  A.  D.  1 53,  and 
again  for  A.  D.  180.  There  is  also  a  C.  Bruttius 
Pmesens  marked  as  having  been  coaial  Ar  11m 
second  time  in  A.  d.  139,  and  another  as  consul  in 
A.  D.  217.  (Capitolin.  Af.  AurcL  27  ;  Lamprid* 
Comtnod.  12  ;  Cenwrin.  21.)  [W.B.} 

PRAKTEXTA'TUS,  C.  ASl'NIUS,  consul 
a.  o.  242,  with  C  Vettiua  Attieus.  (Fasti  i  Ca- 
piiei*  epopw.  aob/ 

PR.AETKXTATTTi^,  ATBIUa  rATKit;s.] 

PHAKTEXTA^US,  8UL?rCIUa  1.  Q. 
BiiLPMoa  PaasTBXTaroa  eeasalar  tiHnuMi,  8l  c 

431.  There  was  considerable  difference  in  the 
annalists  respecting  the  supreme  magistrates  for 
this  year ;  we  learn  from  Liry  that  Valerim  Antias 
and  Q.  Tubero  made  Q.  Sulpicius  one  of  the  conaala 
for  the  year.  (Lir.  ir.  23  ;  Diod.  xii.  53.) 

2.  Sek.  Sulpiciuh  Phabtkxtatl's,  four  times 
consular  tribune,  namely  in  u.  c.  377,  37f»,  370, 
360.  He  married  the  elder  (inuu'hter  of  M.  Fabiua 
Ambustua  ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  younger  daugh- 
ter of  Fabius  who  waa  wiaffriid  to  Lieiaias  Stob, 

la  fMon  the  consulship  Cm 
1. 1.  2 
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the  piebeiani,  ai  the  was  iealoa*  of  the  honoon  of 
bflrdHet^lraikna.  NieMir  kw  penldl  oat  the 

worthleunPM  and  contradictions  in  thU  tale.  (Liv. 
Ti.  32—34,  38 ;  Niebnhr,  Jiid,  t/fime,  voL 
Ui.  pp.  2,  3.) 

PRAETEXTATDS,  VETTIUS  AGO'- 
RI  US,  a  tenatiw  of  diftinguiabed  ability  and  on- 
comipted  niorali,  waa  proeonaul  of  Achaia  in  the 
reign  of  Julian,  Praefectu*  Urbi  under  Valen- 
tinian  I.,  and  Praefpctus  Pmetorio  under  Theo- 
dokitis.  He  (lied  in  the  posM^ioii  of  the  Inst  office, 
when  iio  was  consul  elect.  (Aram.  Marc.  xxii.  7, 
xxvii.  y,  xxviii.  1  ;  Zo«iin.  iv.  3  ;  Symmach.  Ep. 
X.  26  ;  Valesius,  ad  A  mm.  Marc,  xxii.  7.)  It 
ynm  it  Uw  hatm  9i  thU  Valliw  Praetextatna  that 
Macroliius  supposed  the  convprsation  to  have  taken 
Diace,  which  he  has  recorded  in  hi*  SaturmUia. 
[Sm  m  IL  p.  RnR.] 

PRATINAS  (npaTtyas),  one  of  the  early  trasic 
poeta  who  doariahed  at  Athena  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  oantorjf  B,o^  wbA  vhoM  oonUMcl 
efiorts  brought  the  art  to  iu  perfeodoa,  waa  a 
native  of  Phlins,  and  waa  therefore  fay  birth  a 
Dorian.  His  father's  name  was  Pjrrhonidea  or 
Encomiai.  It  is  not  stated  at  what  time  he  went 
to  Athens,  but  we  find  him  exhibiting  there,  in 
competition  with  Choerilus  and  Aeschylus,  about 
01.  70,  ac,  500— 4W.  (Suid.  «.  e.,  Aiirx^Xot, 
TTpaTiVa?,)  Of  the  two  poets  with  whom  he  then 
contended,  Choerilus  had  already  been  twenty 
jmn  before  the  public,  and  AenhylM  mm  mp- 
Mind,  f  or  the  first  time,  at  the  age  of  IWllj 
ivo ;  Pratinaa,  who  waa  younger  than  tht  inMr, 
bntoUortlmi  Ao  ktt«,wM  pnhoUyfaiMaMI 

Hgmrut  this  very  period. 

Tho  itep  in  the  |»ogreaa  of  the  art*  which  waa 
Meribed  to  PntiwM,  ia  ymj  dlrtlMlty  mttA  hgr 
tho  onctent  writer* ;  it  waa  the  ae|iMiiiMi  if  lit 

ntyric  from  the  tragic  drama  (Suid.  «.  r.,  wpSrm 
iypw^t  laripovt ;  Aero,  ad  llor.  Art.  I'o'tL  23fl^ 
reading  Fraiintw  for  Cratini ;  reapaeliBf  IIm  li^ 
leged  share  of  Choerilus  in  this  improrement,  «ee 
CuoKRiLi;ii,  VuL  I.  p.  (>97,  b.)  The  change  was  a 
very  happy  one;  for  it  preserved  a  highly  charac- 
teristic feature  of  the  older  form  of  tragedy,  the 
entire  rejection  of  which  would  have  met  with 
MROOT  ooennee,  iiot  oniy  nwn  wm  pi^ioir  VNie^ 
but  from  relii^iotit  associations,  and  yet  preserved 
at  in  such  a  manner  aa,  while  dovok>pii)g  its  own 
oopiMHtieo,  to  oet  ftw  tho  tngle  dmoftaaAo 
Mm  it  imposed.  A  hand  of  Satyrs,  as  the 
oonponions  of  Diooysos,  formed  the  original  chorus 
of  tragedy  ;  and  tMir  Jeets  and  ftoHea  weio  iator* 
apersed  with  the  more  serkms  aetioo  of  ibodnMi, 
without  causing  any  more  sense  of  incongruity 
than  is  felt  in  the  retiding  of  those  jocose  passages 
of  Homer,  from  whidi  Aristotle  traces  the  origin 
of  the  «:ityric  drama  and  of  comedy.  As  however 
tragedy  came  to  be  sepanited  more  and  more  firom 
any  rdference  to  DiaiiyaDs,  and  the  wholo  of  the 
heroic  mythology  was  included  in  its  rancre  of 
■ttbjects,  the     i^^^^^^^^^**  ''^  course  became 

the  name  time  the  jVx-ose  element,  which  fonned  an 
essential  part  of  the  character  of  tho  chorus  oi 
Satyrs,  beeMM  noiv  mad  man  liiwgitM  tHth 
the  earnest  spirit  and  thrilling  interest  of  the 
h^her  tragic  dramas.  It  is  eo^  to  eater  into  the 
fim  of  the  PrvmeAetu  Ike  Pin-UMdUr^  where 
Ml  old  Satyr  singes  his  beard  in  attempting  to  em- 
hmm  tlM  binlibl  1m\  bat  il  ii  huA  to  finqr 


what  the  poet  could  have  done  with  a  cborai 
Satyrs,  in  pUeo  of  Ao  ooMn  Myi|ilti»  {■  A» 

Pronwthnts  lioitri'I.  The  innovation  of  Pnxlinas  at 
once  relieved  togedy  of  this  incubus,  and  gav« 
ikm  flolyio  a  ftoo  olago  fcrtbeiaoilffs ;  wtntm,  by 

treating  the  same  class  of  subjects  r.n  which  the 
tragedies  were  founded,  in  a  totally  different  spirit, 
the  poet  not  only  pnoserred  to  foaowyble  and  po- 
pular a  feature  of  his  art  as  the  old  choma,  bat 

also,  in  the  exhibition  of  tetralogies,  afforded  o 
wholesome  relxLxaiion,  as  weU  as  a  pleaAaut  d»> 

tators. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  writtfa,  that 
Prattms  waa  indneed  to  cultivate  the  aatvrie 
drama  by  his  fear  of  being  eclipsed  hy  .¥!<<:hyh!» 
in  tn^ody ;  a  point  which  is  one  of  pure  ccmiec- 
ttm.  It  ia  MM  to  the  pnrpoao  to  sl—oa  ttal 
the  early  associations  of  Pratinas  would  very  pro- 
bably imbue  him  with  a  taste  for  that  ^tecies  of 
tho  dcBMt  te  hfe  MiNo  city,  PUiua,  wao  tho 
neighbour  of  ttifon,  the  home  of  thoee  **■  tragic 
choruses,**  on  the  strength  of  whidi  tho  Donano 
daimod  to  be  tho  inventors  of  tragedy :  it  toua 
adjoMlt  tho  to  Oorialh*  where  the  cyclic  cboroM 
of  Satyrs,  which  were  awribed  to  Arion,  had  he«>n 
long  estjjblished.  (Herod,  v,  (J7  ;  TheuiisL  Oru/. 
xix.  ;  Ahstot  Poet.  3  ;  Bentley,  PkaL) 

The  innovation  of  Pratinas,  like  all  the  great 
improvements  of  that  age  of  the  development  of  tho 
drana,  was  aiopfd  hf  hb  ooMMpoMiaot  bot 
Pratinas  is  distinguished,  as  might  he  expectoi* 
by  the  large  proportion  of  his  satyric  dnunas; 
havfaif  ewaposoJ,  aomaiMug  to  Mdaa,  fifty  plays 

of  which  thirty-two  were  satyric  He  pained  but  one 

£tiae.  (Suid. «. «.)  Bdckh,  however,  by  an  altezatioa 
I  tho  tartof  Soidai,  iT  for  xr,  oMepna  to  PMhM 
mij  tvrdve  satyrie  dramas,  thus  leaving  a  soffioMBt 
MBber  of  tragedies  to  make  three  for  every  satyrie 
tema,  that  is,  twelve  tetralogies  and  two  single 
pIqF**  C^P^  Gr.  Prima.  ^  In  merit,  ths 

wtyric  dramas  of  Pratinas  were  e«teemed  the  fir«t, 
except  only  those  of  Aeschylus.  (Paus.  iL  13.  §  16.)  ' 
His  son  Aristias  was  also  highly  distingniAiA  I*  | 
his  satyric  plays.    [ .Arktias.] 

Pratinas  imnked  hiigh  among  the  lviic,aB  «ll  ' 
aa  dio  dMMie  poM  of  hb  ago.   Ito  oaMMri  | 

two  species  of  lyric  pootry.  the  hyporcherae  Sfll  i 
tho  dithynuabi  of  which  the  fiomier  was  dossly  ' 

THBIiQ  10  loo  H^no  unHBB  Oy  mO  jOOHBr  CBOMB* 

ter  which  it  often  assumed,  the  latter  by  its  aocJsot 
choruses  of  Satyrs.  Pratinas  may  perhaps  be 
oonsiderBd  to  hare  shared  with  his  oontempoiaty 
Lasua  the  honour  of  founding  the  AtlMhB  sthosl 
of  dithjrrambic  poetry.  Some  interesting  fracmeall 
of  his  hyporchemes  are  preserved,  espt'daUv  a  co^ 
sidoiable  passage  in  Athenaeus  (I  p.  22,  a.)  vUck  i 
gives  an  important  indioition  of  the  contest  for 
supremacy,  which  was  then  going  on  both  betsreca 
poetrfandMria»aiiaWt«ooBttodlftMt  hhdi 

of  music.  The  poet  complains  that  the  voin-s  if 
the  smgers  were  overpowered  by  tho  noiie  of  tk 
ftrtaa,  and  ospniBM  hb  deifaotofipplHl  Aope^ 
vailing  Phrygian  melody  by  the  Dorian.  It  h 
impossible  to  say  bow  much  of  his  lyric  pseixy 
was  separato  from  his  dnunas;  in  wUch,  both 
from  the  ago  at  which  he  lived,  and  tnm  sapna 
testimony,  we  know  that  great  importince  vru 
assigned  not  only  to  the  songs,  but  slio  to  tlw 
dances  of  Iht  chorus.  In  tiio  pMIMt  jMlcbsi 
Ath—iM  Matbiii  UmaaoMof  thapMivb 
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Atclieral  dnnccs  bore  in  their  (!rnma<<. 

(OMubw  dt  StUjfT.  FoeM.  Groec  lib.  i  c.  5  ; 
Nlfce,  CSMftf.  p.  12  X  Mttlier,  DtMiir,  voL  U.  { p. 
tt4.  ?><n,  302,  *2nd  ed.,  dr.scfi.  >l.  Griech.  Lit.  vol.  ii. 
fL  39,  Eng.  tnuia.  vol.  i.  p.  295  ;  Ulrici,  Getok,  d. 
HA  DkkUL  ToL  iu  pp.  497,  f. :  Bode,  G€$A.  d. 
HciL  DicAU;  toL  iu.  pt.  i.  pp.  79,  f. ;  Welcker, 
du  Grieeh.  Trwj.  pp.  17,  18,  Naehtr.  x.  AescL 
Tritoa.  p.  276 ;  Kayser,  IluL  CriL  Tnsg.  Groec 
p.  70.)  [P.  S.] 

FKAX  A  GORAS  (Tlpa^aySpat),  an  Athi?nian, 
lived  uiiet  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great,  pro- 
kMj  xaMm  lua  Mm*.  He  wrote  at  the  age  of 
ninrtern,  two  books  on  t!ie  Atheninn  kings  ;  at 
the  a^  of  tweuty-two,  two  books  on  the  history  of 
OoMMBtiiie ;  m  fll  die  ag«  «f  tliirty'one,  six 
1"  V-i  nn  the  hi'^tory  of  Alexander  the  Great  All 
taese  works  wen  wiittea  in  the  Ionic  dialect. 
NeM  ef  liMm  Imi  eone  down  to  m  with  the  es> 
MftlMl  of  a  few  extracts  made  liy  PhotiuK,  from 
tM  history  of  Constantine.  In  tkia  work  PfaJt»> 
gocaa,  though  a  heathen,  pland  CmUMltai  helbie 
all  other  emperor*.   (Phot.  Cbd.  62.) 

PRAXA'GORAS  {npa^ar^pas),  a  celebrated 
physidBn,  who  was  a  native  of  the  island  of  Cos. 
(Galen,  iU  Uteri  DkmaL  e.  10,  vol.  ii.  p.  9U.'i,  et 
alibi.)  His  father's  name  was  Nicarchiia*  (Galen, 
^  cU, ;  lie  J-'aciM.  Not  ii.  9,  vol.  ii.  p.  l4l,  de 
Tremore^  c  1,  vol.  vii.  p.  584),  and  he  belonged  to 
family  of  the  Aacleptadae  (id.  de  Meih.  Med, 
i  -i,  roL  X.  p.  28).  He  was  the  tator  of  Philoti- 
mis(id.lae»dt;  JitoMit /Mb  i.  19,  yoI.  ti. 
P-  509),  Plistonicus  (Gels,  de  AfeJ.  i.  praef.  p.  6), 
sad  Heiophilus  (Oalen,  de  J)\fer.  PuU.  iv.  3, 
^iSL  y,  72S,  4»  MM.  ML  L  8v  ^  x. 

|l9i^       Trfinorr^  C.  1,  vol.  vii.  p.  .'5R.t)  ;  and  as 

M  wta  a  ooQ temporary  of  Chrysippus,  and  lived 
rfkw  Diodes  6^fatfaa  fCela.*JM.  L 

pn«f„  D.  5  ;  Pliny,  H.  zrvi.  6X  he  may  be 
•fcly  placed  in  the  fourth  century  B.  c.  He  be- 
iMfid  to  the  medical  sect  of  the  Dogmatici  (Qalen, 
hllivd.  c  4,  vol.  xiv.  p.  683),  and  waa  eelebrated 
^  his  knowledge  of  medical  science  in  general, 
■id  especially  for  his  attainments  in  anatomy  and 
phytiology.  He  was  one  of  Uie  chief  defenders 
"f  the  humoral  pathnlo;:y,  who  placed  the  seat  of 
(iiieaaes  in  the  humours  of  the  body  (id.  ibid. 
<^  9>  p.  699).  He  it  wpyeiedbygpwBgai  {HkL  d» 

fa  Mid^  Tol.  i.  p.  1-22,  3),  Hecker  (6%  srA.  der  HeUL 

^  i-  p.  219),  and  others,  to  liave  been  the  first 
perMo  who  pointea  eat  the  dfrtfawthm  between 

the  reins  and  the  arteries;  but  this  idea  is  con- 
^fccted  (and  apoorently  with  success)  by  M. 

{mmm^H^poer.^i.  p.202,&c.),who 
ihowt  that  the  dirtinction  in  question  is  alluded  to 
||7  Aristotle  (tf  the  treatise  de  Spiritu  be  genuine), 
"tppooates  (or  at  least  the  author  of  the  treatise 

'-irtim/u,  who  was  anterior  to  Praxagoras), 
JjVnes  Apolloniales,  and  Eur)-phon.  Many  of 
■e  anatoniGil  opinions  have  been  preserved,  which 
»Dow  that  he  vras  in  advance  of  his  contemporaries 

this  branch  of  medical  knowledge.  On  the 
*u«r  hand,  several  cunoua  and  capital  errors  have 
^  >ttrib«iad  to  hhn,  aa,  Cor  inManee,  that  the 


.  *      tialen,  CommaU. 
ir.^'^i-  Ptii.  p.4 

v"!!*"  for  Nutcfpxou.    ...  -  ...^v... 

■»«thw  11  called  Nmkm,  hot  peihapa  withoat 


m  HtMoer,  *^  ApkorJ" 
xni.  pt  ii.  p.  400.  VutlMfom  anal  be 

for  Nucdpxou.    In  some  modem  work  a 
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heart  waa  the  aoitrae  of  the  Heme  (an  ophion 

which  he  held  with  AnRtotlo),  and  that  the  ninii- 
6cationt  of  the  artery,  which  he  saw  iaane  from 
the  heart,  were  nhimately  eonverted  into  nerree, 

as  they  contracted  in  diameter  (Galen,  defliftpoer, 
et  PlaL  Deer.  L  6,  voL  v.  p.  187).  *  Some  porta 
of  his  medical  practice  appear  to  have  been  my 
bold,  as,  for  instance,  his  venturing,  in  casse  oiF 
ileus  when  attended  with  introsiisception,  to  open 
the  abdomen  in  order  to  replace  the  intestine 
(OmL  AueL  de  Morh.AeuL  iiL  17.  p.  244).  He 
wrote  several  medical  works,  of  which  only  the 
titles  and  some  fragments  remain,  preserved  by 
Galen,  Gadius  Aurelius,  and  other  writers.  A 
fuller  account  of  his  opinions  may  be  found  ia 
SprengeKs  Hid.  de  la  Mid.,  and  KUhn's  Com' 
iNMfaffo  A  Awe^9emCbn,ie|ifuited  IntheeseoDd 

volume  of  his  Opuxulu  Am  hmica  Metlica  et  I'fiilo- 
iogteOf  n.  128,  dec.  There  is  an  epigram  by  Criua> 
gena,  m  hoiioiir  of  Piraigenn  hi  the  Oreek 
Antholotrv.  (ANth.  Plan.  273.)      [W.  A.  0.] 

PKAXASPES  {npaidamis),  a  Persian,  who 
was  high  in  fiiTonr  with  king  Cambyaes,  and  acted 
as  his  messenger.  By  his  means  Cambyses  had 
his  brother  Smcrdis  assassinated.  In  one  of  his 
fits  of  madness,  Cambyses  shot  the  son  of  Prax> 
aspea  with  an  arrow  through  the  hsiort,  in  the 
presence  of  his  father.  When  the  news  of  the 
usurpation  of  Smerdis  reached  Cambyses,  he  na- 
turally suspected  Praxaspes  of  net  havinf  fslfilled 
his  directions.  The  latter,  however,  succeeded  in 
clearing  himself.  After  the  death  of  Cambyses, 
the  Magiaae  deancd  it  advisable  te  endeatoar  to 
secure  the  co-operation  of  Pn»xa?ip«'H,  as  he  was 
the  only  person  who  could  ceruly  the  death  of 
Snefdis,  having  BMudeiad  hha  with  his  own 
handft.  He  at  iir«t  assented  to  their  proposals, 
but  having  been  directed  by  thsm  to  prochiim  to 
iissaiMsd  Psisfaas  that  the  prrtender  waa 
really  the  son  of  Cyrus,  he,  on  the  contrary,  de- 
cbtfed  the  stratagem  that  was  being  practised, 
and  then  threw  himself  headlong  from  the  tower 
on  which  he  was  standing,  and Mpaished.  (Herod. 


iii.  30,  33.  34.  62,  66,  74.) 


[C.  P.  M.l 


PRA'XIAS  (npo^iaj), artists.  1.  An  Atluiuan 
sculptor  of  the  age  of  Pheidias,  but  of  the  more 
archaic  scho<iI  of  Calamit,  commenced  the  execution 
of  the  statues  in  the  pediments  of  the  great  temple  of 
ApoUo  al  Mphi,  bat  died  while  he  was  still  en- 
gaged upon  the  work,  which  was  esoipleted  by 
another  Athenian  artist,  Androsthenes,  tho  disdpla 
of  Rocadmas^  (Ptaa.  z.  19.  f  8.  s.  4.) 

The  date  of  Pni.xi.ns  may  1h»  s.ife!y  placed  about 
OL  83^  B,c.  448,  and  onwards.  His  nuuter  Cah^ 
mis  ilomMwd  diioBt  bl  e.  467,  and  belonged  to  tha 
last  period  of  the  archaic  school,  which  immediately 
preceded  I'tieidiaa.  [See  PHSiniAa,  p.  245,  b.] 
Moreover,  the  indications  which  we  have  of  the 
time  when  the  tem^  at  Delphi  was  decorated  by 
a  numlicr  of  Athenian  artists,  point  to  the  period 
between  B.  c  448  and  430,  and  go  to  show  that 
the  wetka  were  execatsd  at  aboat  the  Tery  tfane 


*  As  the  word  rtwpw  sometimes  signifies  a 
msal,  as  well  as  aaeree,  in  the  ancient  writers  (ssa 
note  to  the  Oxford  edition  of  Theophilus  de  Corp. 
If  mm.  Fabr.  p.  204, 1. 6),  Sprengel  and  others  have 
supposed  that  the  weM  bears  this  msaninf  in  tha 

p;i.ssni,'e  referred  to,butKiihi),  with  more  probjibility 
considers  that  the  more  common  signiticntion  of  the 
waid  ia  lha  me  «aa  (<)paiA  VOL  il  p.  140). 

Ill*  • 
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whan  the  tanphs  of  Adieim  at  Adwns,  and  of  Znis 

nt  Olympia,  were  beini;  aii^rned  by  Pheidias  and 
hi*  disciples.  (Comp.  Pukidus,  p.  248,  b. ;  PoLY- 
OMOTUs,  p.  467,  b.;  and  MuUer,  PUd.  pp.  28,  29.) 

The  ■calptaxea  themselves  are  de»cnbod  by 
Paoaoaias  (/.  c)  Tery  briefly  as  contisting  of  Arte- 
mis arid  Leto,  and  Apollo  und  the  Muses,  and  also 
the  iM-tting  sun  and  Oionytus  and  the  women 
called  'I  liyiades.  In  all  prohaliility,  the  first  col- 
lection of  Diatues,  those  cointected  with  the  ge- 
aaalegy  of  ApoUoi,  occiwad  the  front  pedimtint,  and 
thp  other  podinient  was  filled  with  t'  e  ri-maining 
sculptures,  namely  those  connected  with  the  kin- 
dfad  diviai^  I^yaua,  the  inrnttae  e(  the  lyre 
and  the  patron  nf  tho  dithyramb.  As  the  temple 
was  one  of  the  largest  in  Greece,  it  is  likeljp  that 
titan  wan,  io  aadi  padimant,  othar  figmaa  aobor- 
dinate  to  those  mentioned  by  Pausanias.  ("Welcker, 
die  VwrtUUmHgm  dcr  Gtebel/Hder  mad  Atetopeu  <m 
dm  TkmpU  xm  De/phi,  in  tha  BkmMtt  Muteum, 
1842,  pp.  1— '2J!). 

2.  A  vase-painter,  whose  name  appears  on  one 
of  the  Canino  vases,  on  which  the  education  of 
Achillea  is  represented.  The  name,  as  reported 
by  M.  Orioli,  the  di-*covcrcr  nf  the  vase,  is  Tlpaxi<t$f 
I7PA4-  IA5^  a  proper  luune,  so  tul4illy  unknown,  as 
to  nise  a  strong  anaptcion  that  the  name  has  either 
been  miswritten  or  niisrcnd,  and  that  it  ouglit  to 
be  rPA  +  $IA$.  There  is  a  simiiar  diversity  in 
the  name  of  the  ras^paintar  Baadiiaa.  (Raool- 
Rochette,  LcUre  a  AT.  Schnm,  p.  .^)7.  Conip. 
44,  46,  aikd  De  Witte,  in  the  Jievue  de  FhiloloyiCy 
1847,iraLiL  p.  422.)  [P.  S.] 

PRAXI'DAMAS  fnpaf.Jo'uoi).  1.  A  writer 
on  poetry  or  music,  probably  the  hutax;  Suidas  is 
tiio  only  author  wbo  expressly  mantieiia  bha  (s.  v. 
^la^fiv).  llarpocration  (a.  9,  MowroXof)  seems 
to  allude  to  memoirs  of  Pimzidamas,  written  by 
Aristoxenoa,  He  must,  therefore,  have  lived  be- 
tween the  time  of  Democritus,  a.  c.  460,  and  that 
of  Aristoxenns,  a  c  320.  (Soa  Jonaiai^  4$  Sarigt. 
Ilitl.  J'hU.  i.  14.  8,  &c.) 

2.  The  first  athlete  who  «Molad  A  atiOaa  of  biM> 
self  at  Olympia  (01.  .59,  n.  c.  544),  to  comraemo- 
xate  his  victory  with  the  outut.  (Paus.  ri.  18: 
Pindar.  Nem.  vi.  27,  Ac)  £ W.  11  a] 

PRAXl'DICE  inpa^iViKii),  I  e.  the  goddess 
who  cairiaa  out  the  objecta  of  justice,  or  watches 
that  jotllao  ia  dono  to  Bian.    Wben  Bfenafauia 

arrived  in  Lacnnia,  <ni  his  return  from  Troy,  he  set 
vp  a  statue  of  Ptaxidioe  n«tf  Uytheium,  not  fas 
Iran  the  spot  wban  Plaiia,  in  carrying  off  Raleo, 
had  founded  a  sanctu.ary  of  Aphrodite  Mii^onitis 
(Paus.  iiL  22.  %  2).  Near  HaUartua,  in  Boeotta, 
wo  maot  Willi  tto  worship  of  Prazidieae,  in  the 
plnml  (is.  83).  %  2),  who  were  called  daughters  of 
Ogyges,  and  tbair  names  are  Alalcomenia,  Thel- 
xinoea,  and  AtUis  (ix.  33i.  §  4  ;  Suid.  ».v.;  Steph. 
Bys.  s.  V.  TptfilKv}.  Their  images  consisted 
■MTolj  of  hr>:id«,  and  their  sacrifices  only  of  the 
baada  of  animals.  With  the  Orphic  poets  Praxi- 
diao  aaams  to  be  a  sumama  of  Panephone.  (Orph. 
^maa.  31,  I/t/mn,  28.  6  f  OQnjp.  Holler,  Orchom, 
tt.lS2,2dedit.>  [L.&] 

PRAXIIXA  (n^iXXaX  of  SicyoQ,  a  lyric 
poetess,  who  flourished  about  01.  82.  2,  &  c.  1  '0, 
and  was  one  of  the  nine  poetessea  wbo  were  di*- 
tii«iiiM  aa  tbo  Lyrie  Mnaaa  (Md.  ft  «k  t 
Cbron.  f.  <!.;  .^nlip.  Thess.  Ep.  23;  Bmnck,  .4na/. 
voL  iL  p.  1 1 4,  AmtL  PaL  tz.  26.)  Her  scolia  were 
•noog  tbe  sNtt  lAbnitail,  compotitigna  of  that 
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species.  (Ath.  xr.  p.  694,  a.)   8bo  wbl  

by  some  to  be  the  author  of  the  K'o'ion  prescrvrd 
by  Athenaeus  (p.  695,  c  ),  and  in  the  Gre«k  An- 
thology (Brunck,  Anal.  voL  i.  p.  157),  which  waa 
extremely  popular  at  Athens  (Paus.  of>.  fiTaaiiifi 
cul  II  ii.  711  ;  Aristoph.  Vesp.  1-231,  et  SchoL), 
She  also  composed  dithyrambs  (llepliaest.  9,  p.  J  J, 
ed.  GalsL) 

This  poetess  appears  to  hare  been  distinguish^ 
for  the  variety  of  her  metres.  The  line  of  one 
of  bar  dithymniba)  which  Hepbaeetkm  qootea  m 
the  passage  jtiat  referred  to,  is  a  dactylic  hex^ 
meter :  it  most  not,  however,  be  inferred  that  her 
dithynmba  wan  writtan  b  benie  vaaaa^  bnt  ratbar 

that  they  were  nrrant,'ed  in  dactylic  •^y-l.nsis.  in 
which  the  hexameter  occasionally  appeared.  Oua 
species  of  logaoedie  dae^lio  tana  waa  namwA  after 
bar  tha  PfeasiUaiMa  (IV<i|baaiar),  immIj* 

•«#S^^VM*VS#«*«*«>S0 

aa  ia  dio  ftOowfqg  fimnant : — 

napQivM  Tdc  tre^oAdy,  rd  2'  IrspOc  ropi^fm^ 

which  only  differs  from. the  Alcaic  by  havincr  f»n« 
more  dactyl.  (Hephaest.  24,  p.  43;  Ilernin.ui, 
Elt  ut.  JJucl.  Aleir.  p.  231.)  Another  vi  Tm'  naim  i 
nftiT  her  was  the  Ionic  a  Majnre  trimolOff  bnsbj* 
catalcctic.   f  Hephaest.  36,  p.  U3.) 

The  few  n^gments  and  references  to  bar  poeaaa, 
which  we  possess,  lead  to  the  supposition  th.st  t'  <! 
subjects  of  them  were  chiefly  taken  from  the  erotic 
stoma  of  tho  old  mythology  especiaOy  aaeoaaened 
with  the  Dorians.  In  one  of  hT  poems,  for  example, 
she  celebrated  Cameius  as  the  son  of  Zens  and 
Europa,  aa  odneatad  by  ApoDo  and  Leto^  and  aa 
beloved  by  Apollo  (Paus.  iii.  13.  §  3,  a.  5  ;  ScboL 
ad  Tkeocr.  v.  83) :  in  another  she  represented  Dio- 
nysus as  tho  ion  of  Aphrodite  (Hesych.  s.  c 
Baxx^v  Aiwnys):  in  one  she  sang  the  death  of 
Adonis  (Zenob.  Prov.  iv.  21).  and  in  another  tbe 
rape  of  Chrysippus  by  Zeus.  ( Aih,  xiii.  p.  60.\  a.) 
8m  belongs  decidedly  to  the  Dorian  school  of  lyria 
poetry,  but  there  were  also  traces  of  Aeolic  influence 
in  her  rhythms,  and  even  in  her  dialect.  Tatian 
Grose.  52,  p.  113,  ed.  Worth)  mentions  a 
stitue  of  her,  which  was  ascribed  to  Lysippoa. 
(Fabric.  JiibL  Grew.  toL  ii  pp.  136,  137  ;  MUlkr, 
HkL  of  Ormk  IM,  itL  I  pp.18^  189  ;  Bode, 
Gf^Jt.  d.  UOeik  DkUkmul,  vol  iL  pl.2.  p.  1 1.  n. 
120,  L}  [P.  S.J 

PRAXION  {UfyallwvX  a  CMc  writer,  on  tbo 
history  of  Megara  (i?uidas,  Harpocrat.  and  Phob 
s.  «.  ixlpoy  ;  SchoL  ad  A  ristoj>fL.  Kcdcs.  1 8. ) 

PRAXrPHANES  (Opa^.^xiFTji).  I.  A  Peri- 
patetic  philosopher,  was  a  native  either  of  Mytilene 
(Clem.  Alex.  i.  p.  3(^,1,  ed.  Potter),  or  of  H!io.les 
(6trab.  xiv.  p.  655).  He  lived  in  the  time  of  De- 
metrius  Poliorcctea  and  Ptolony  Lagi,  and  waa  a 
pupil  of  Theophrastus,  about  B.  0.  322  (Proclus, 
i.  in  Timui  um  ;  Tzelzes,  ad  HuUmL  Op.et  Dioy  1.) 
He  Bubse<{uently  opened  a  adiool  hinMf^  in  whin 
Kpicurus  is  8.aid  to  have  been  one  oflii-;  pupils  (nir>e. 
Laert.  z.  13).  Pnuipbancs  paid  especial  attention 
to  granuaataoal  atnffiaa,  and  la  benee  named  ak^ 
with  Aristotle  as  the  founder  and  creator  of  the 
science  of  grammar  (Clemens  Alex.  /.  e. ;  Bekket, 
AMtedet.  ii.  p.  229,  wben  Tlpa^ttpdiron  abonid  ba 
read  instead  of  *Esr(^di'ovs).  Of  the  writings  of 
Praziphanea,  which  appear  to  have  been  numeroos, 
two  an  aapeddly  mentioned,  a  Dialogue  VLt^ 
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woirrr^f  (Diog.  Laort.  iii.  8.)  in  which  Plain  and 
Istjcrates  were  the  ^waken,  and  which  is  perhapH 
pwMTgd  in  the  book  vonyiiTOfv  diacorered 
at  Pompeii,  and  an  historical  work  cited  by  Mar- 
ceUiniM  ia  his  Life  of  Thocjdidm  (§  2d)  under 
tWlilte«rn«^urrofrf«.  (PwMmt  pMtinihm, 

(se**  I'rfll«'r,   iJitpuluHn  de  JPntif'fianc  I'erijxtteiico 

Ocd.  ('•,!.  894.) 

PRAXITAS  (IVo^iVai),  a  Lacedaemonno, 
who,  in  B.  c  393,  wsa  stationed  M  polaiiuch, 
a  mora,  at  Skycm.   The  OaiBtiiiant,  Par 

and  Alcimant's,  bein?  dfsirons  of  restoring 
Cemidk  to  her  connectiua  with  Lacedacnion,  of- 
fered to  admit  Praxitas  by  night  within  the  long 

that  joined  Corinth  with  Lechaeum.   In  this 


thaj  Mcoaeded,  and  in  the  engagement  which  took 
ylaaa  mbI  ^hqr  wMi  tiia  Ai^w 


preat 


fema,  tka 

numbers  of  tba 


victory,  Praxitaa,  haviny  Wan 
I,  tenlhM  tiM  kog  mils. 


C'-diemon  i.i  ii  s   slaii  t;htfn"d 
Alter  thift 

then  crossing  the  isthmus,  took  and  trarrisoncd 
flUoa  aad  Croaunjon.  (Xan.  HcUm,  ir.  4.  §  7 

— iiL)  ta  p.  M.] 

PRAXITELES  {np9fyrtkm\,  one  of  the  moct 
i^istingui-ihed  artists  of  ancient  OrMce,  was  both 
a  fttaiuary  in  bronze  and  a  sculptor  in  marble ;  but 
Us  most  celebrated  works  were  in  the  latter  ma- 
terial (Plin.  //.  .V.  xxxiv.  ».  b.  19.  §  10,  xxxvi. 
5.S.4.  §5.)  It  is  remarkable  how  UtUe  is  known 
af  Ui  ysuuul  history.  Neither  bw  mmMj,  nor 
the  name  of  his  father  or  of  his  instructor,  nor  the 
date  of  hia  birth  or  of  his  death,  is  mentioned  by 
aB]f  MHiasf  nthair*  Aa  to  Ua  aaulfj,  asBdiy 

•"'HijiTtnres  have  been  founded  on  detached  pas- 
a^es  of  aome  of  the  later  ancient  autbarii  but  none 

la  Aaaerve  discnssion  (see  Sillip,  Cai.  Art.  «.  r.): 
dl  that  is  known  with  certainty  is,  that  Praxiteles, 
if  Ml  a  nadtre,  was  a  dtixen  of  Athena,  and  that 
bife  Wffeer  aa  an  artist  was  intimately  eonnected 
with  that  city.  This  fact  in  not  only  indicated  by 
tte  cocstaut  association  of  his  name  with  the  later 
Attia  MkMl  af  aniplnre,  and  by  Pliny's  reference 
to  his  nnmerons  woriu  in  the  Ceramcicus  at 
■Athens,  but  there  is  an  inscription  still  extant,  in 
v^uch  he  is  expteasly  calhi  aa  AlliMih».  (BMcb, 

Corp.  fnscr.  No.  1604). 

With  rencct  to  his  date,  be  is  mentioned  bv 
Pliny  {ff»  M  ToaAw.  8.  il  19)  aa  eenlemponiry  witK 
Enphranor  at  the  104th  Olympiad,  B.  c.  'AG4. 
iWnias  (riii.  9.  §  1)  placea  him  in  the  third 
pBBirtm  1^  Alrniws,  the  gidpla  of  Pbei. 
•■a;  nUA  agKM  very  well  with  the  date  of 
Hifi  aaaa  Akamenea  flotirisbed  between  01.  83 
»A  M,  me.  448—404.   Vitmnw  (ril  PraeC 
S  13)  sutes  that  he  was  one  of  tk*  aitista  who 
^jwBad  the  Mausoletim  of  Artemisia  ;  and,  if  so, 
be  mi  bare  lived  at  leaAt  as  late  as  01.  107, 
350.    If  we  were  to  accept  aa  gannine  the 
•li  of  ThcophnisttH,  in  which  he  requests  I'raxi- 
tdssto  tuiish  a  statue  of  Nicuinachus  (I>iog.  Laert. 
^'  Mat  airtiad  tbe  time  of  Praxitalaa  to 

•|»nt  the  year  ac.  287,  in  uhich  TlK-nj.hm-^tns 
bat  it  ia  not  aafe  to  rest  much  upon  such 
"^cvaeats,  oecurring  Ib  iim  wk  af  Diogenes, 
»«•  w  it  likely  that  Praxiteles  lived  so  late.  It  is 
Bwst^probaUe  that  tba  dale  aaugned  by  Pitflj  is 
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The  position  occupied  by  Praxiteles  in  the  his- 
tory of  ancient  art  can  be  defined  wilbonl  much 
difficulty.  He  atanda,  with  Scofiaa,  at  tbe  bead 
of  the  later  Attic  school,  so  called  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  earlier  Attic  school  of  Pheidias. 
WUhoM  attaaipUng  tboia  wbltiaii  Iwimiaaiialiiim 
of  divine  majesty,  in  which  Pheidias  bad  been  so 
inimitably  auaoaiiful,  Praxiteles  waa  nasttrpasied 
ia  tba  axbibilieB  ef  tbe  softer  beantica  af  tbe 
bnman  Sana,  especially  in  the  female  fignra.  Wi^ 
out  aiming  at  ideal  niaj?sty,  he  attained  to  a  per- 
fect ideal  gracefulness ;  and,  in  this  respect,  he 
occupi(»  a  position  in  lua  own  art  very  similar  to 
that  of  Apelle*  in  (minting.  Id  that  spicies  of 
the  art  to  which  lie  devoted  himself,  he  was  as 
perfect  a  master  as  Pheidias  was  in  Ua  iapart 
ment,  though  the  species  itself  was  inmieastinihly 
inferior.  In  iact,  the  character  of  each  of  these 
artiata  waa  a  parfiaei  azponent  of  tiia  atauaalar 

of  their  respective  times.  The  heroic  spirit  and 
the  religious  eamestneM  of  the  period  preced* 
ing  tha  Pelepenneahn  War  gave  birth  ta  tto 

productions  of  the  one  ;  the  prevailing  live  of 
pleasure  and  aeaaoal  indulgences  fotuid  its  appro- 
priate gratifiGation  ia  tbe  othen  Tbe  contrast 
was  marked  in  their  subjects  as  well  as  in  their 
style.  The  chryselephantine  statue  of  Zeus  at 
Olympia  realised,  as  nearly  as  art  can  realise,  the 
illusion  of  the  actnal  presence  of  the  supreme 
divinity  ;  and  the  spectator  who  desired  to  see  its 
prototype  could  tiud  it  in  no  human  fonn,  but  only 
in  the  sublimest  conception  of  the  same  deity  whiM 
the  kindred  art  of  poetry  had  formed :  but  the 
Cnidian  Aphrodite  of  Pnxitelaa,  though  an  ideal 
retireanatiia,  eapasasad  tba  Uaal  enly  ef  aaaaaal 
charms  and  the  emotions  connected  with  them, 
and  waa  avawadbr  Bedallad  from  a  coorleiaa. 
That  rin  tiia  ■aDjoata  of  Aaidldea  ia  genual 
were  those  divinities  whose  attributes  were  con- 
nected with  sensual  gratiiication,  or  whose  forms 
wer»  distinguished  by  soft  and  youthful  beauty, — 
Aphrodite  and  Eros,  Apollo  and  Dionysus.  Uia 
works  wen>  chiefly  imitated  from  the  most  beau- 
tiful living  models  he  could  find  ;  but  he  scarcely 
ever  executed  any  statoei  professedly  m  portraits. 
Quintilian  (xii.  10)  praises  him  and  Lymgfm  Sat 
the  natural  character  of  their  works. 

Hia  woriis  are  too  nuaMaaaa  ta  ba  iH  mmtimmA 
hero  individually.  The  most  important  of  thcin 
will  be  described  acoordiqg  to  the  dapartownt  of 
mythology  ftea  wUdh  tbair  adbjacta  waiB  takaik 

1.  Siaiues  rtf  AjJirotlite,  P»y  far  the  most  ce- 
labtaled  work  of  the  master,  and  tiiat  in  which  ha 
daabdeaa  pal  Mi  all  bla  power,  was  tbt  aMubla 
stitue  of  A{duiidila,  which  was  distinguished  from 
other  statues  of  tbe  goddess  by  the  name  of  tba 
Cnidians,  who  pnrebaaed  it.  The  well-known 
storj',  related  by  Pliny  (//".  M  xxxvi.  h.  s.  4.  §  5), 
is  that  the  artist  made  two  statues  of  Aphrodite,  of 
wliich  the  one  w<is  draped,  tbe  other  not.  In  hia 
own  opinion,  they  were  of  equal  valat^  far  ba 
offered  them  for  sale  together  at  the  same  price. 
The  people  of  Cos,  who  had  always  possessed  a 
chanalir  tm  wnma  irirtaa,  pnirbaaa^  tba  draped 

statac,  **  teverum  ui  ac  pudivum  arhiirttnies;^  the 
other  was  bought  by  tlie  Cnidians,  and  its  fnae 
ahaaal  aotinly  eaWpsai  tba  OMfila  al  lha  rival 

work.  It  was  always  esteemed  the  most  perfectly 
beautiful  of  the  sutues  ttf  the  goddeia.  According 
ta  Pliny,  it  surpassed  all  albic  mita,  Mt  onlj  m 
bai  i»  lha  vMa  mtdd ;  and  vmf 

J.L  4 
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made  the  vnrairo  to  Cnidus  expressly  to  behold  it 
So  highly  (lid  ti)e  Cuidioiia  themselves  etteera  their 
tiumii>»  th.-it  when  King  Nicomede«  offered  them, 
M  the  price  ot'  it,  to  pay  off  the  whole  of  their 
heavy  public  debt,  they  preferred  to  endure  any 
Mftriiiff  nther  than  part  with  the  week  whieb 
ptn  their  city  its  chief  renown.  It  wn«  afterwurds 
ooiM,  with  the  Samian  H«u  and  the  Lindian 
Athena,  to  ComtaatiiMple,  wkiM  it  piriM 
fire,  with  innamemhip  other  works  of  tt%  Ib  the 
xekn  oC  Justinian.   (Zonar.  xir.  2.) 

TbetoMpltiiiwhMiHtloed  at  Ciiidafl  waato 
constructed,  that  the  beauties  of  the  statue  could 
he  seen  eqiolly  well  firom  every  point  of  view. 

Of  the  numerous  deeeriptions  and  praises  of  the 
atatoe,  which  ahonnd  in  the  ancient  authiwi,  the 
one  which  gives  us  the  best  notion  of  it  is  that  of 
Luciau  {Aitior.  13,  14,  vol  iL  pp.  41 1,  412  ;  comp. 
IwM^  0,  ToL  iu  p.  463.)  The  material  was  the 
purest  and  most  brilliant  Parian  marhlf  ;  the  form 
was  in  every  respect  perfect ;  the  position  of  the 
left  hand  waa  the  «une  as  in  the  VeDoa  de  Me- 
dici ;  the  right  hand  held  some  dmpory  which 
fell  over  a  vase  standing  by  her ;  the  tiice  wore 
•  gentie  inrfle;  and  the  whele  expresebn  ww 
8tipfH)M>(l  by  the  nncicnts  to  mdicnte  the  nppoar- 
ance  of  the  goddess  when  Paha  adjudged  to  her 
th«|iiM«f  beauty : 

*AKfC  eVrwt  Urr^  m  vere  mfuniiivtit 

mx  eplnion,  which,  howerer  well  it  may  have 
Recorded  with  the  grace  and  beauty  of  the  work, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  the  true  expression  of  the 
intention  of  the  artist,  for  the  drapery  and  vase 
by  the  side  of  the  figure  indicate  that  she  lias 
either  just  left  or  is  about  to  enter  the  bath.  The 
representation  of  the  goddees  as  standing  before 
Paris  is  rather  to  be  seen  in  the  Venus  de  Medici 
and  in  the  copy,  ^  Menophantus,  of  the  Anhrodite 
iBtheTiMd.  Bpig.\%a^JkmA^AmL 
vol.  i.  p.  171,  Anth.  Finn.  iv.  IGI,  Jacobs,  Anth. 
i*aL  App.  voL  ii.  p.  (>75 ;  comp.  Even  m  Atdk. 
PCml  ir.  IW,  jMobi,  I  &,  p.  676,  and  aevend 
other  epigrams,  which  stand  with  these  in  the  An- 
thology of  Planudes  ;  Auson.  ]^g.  56  ;  Athenag. 
LtgaL  pro  Ckn'H.  14,  p.  61 ;  Jacobs,  in  Wieknd*s 
Atti$eim  MHmum,  voLML  pp.  24,  f.,  29,  f.)  This 
statue  appears  to  have  been  the  first  instance 
in  which  any  urtist  had  ventured  to  repment  the 
goddess  entirely  divested  of  drapery.  Tha  tttiit 
modelled  it  from  a  favourite  courtesan  named 
Phryne  (Ath.  xiii.  pp.  683, 591),  of  whom  aim  he 
made  men  than  one  portrait  statue.  (Pans.  ix.  27. 
§  4  s.  5.  X.  11.  §  5.  s.  7  ;  Aelian.  V.  H.  ix.  32  ; 
Tatiau.  OroL  ad  Graec  53,  p.  115,  ed.  Worth.) 
Thia  eiatae  wm,  tftenfae,  m  mw  Ideal  ef  the 

goddess  ;  which  wns  frrqin-ntly  imitated  by  suc- 
ceeding artiata.  It  is,  however,  very  doubtful 
whiA,  or  whete  any,  of  the  eilelfag  itat— i  of 
Venaa,  are  copies  of  the  Cnidian  Aphrodite.  Its 
t3rpe  is  preserved  on  coins  of  Cnidos,  struck  in  ho- 
nour of  Plautilla,  and  on  gena  t  the  marble  statues, 
which  are  probably  copies  of  it*  an  th«  fcllowing : 
one  in  the  garden  of  the  Vatican  ;  another  in  the 
Mttseo  Pio-Clementino,  which,  however,  is  sup- 
poied  by  Bbttiger  to  he  a  c ipy  of  tiw  Coan,  on 
account  of  the  drapery  which  covers  part  of  the 
ligure,  whieh  Visoonti,  and  most  of  the  subse- 
qncnt  wiit«%  Irito  to  hn  »  mm  additioB 
hj  the  ailial  in  ^ff^  ifc*  GnidiM 
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another,  which  was  formeriy  in  the  Brnschi 
lace,  and  is  now  in  the  (Jlyptothek  at  Munich; 
there  are  nho  aome  busts  after  iU  (Raacbe,  Z^oav 
Rei  Num.  s,  v.  Cnidu$;  Eckhel,  Drni.  Wtim.  Vei. 
ToL  ii.  p.  580 ;  Lippert,  DadyL  L  1.  ttl ;  Pemex^ 
New  85 ;  ^pfanpina,  Na  M  i  Om,  Pkt  CI—,  i. 

1  I  ;  Flaxman,  T^rHurrs  rm  Seulpturr,  pi.  xxii.  ; 
MiUler,  Arek  d.  Ktmd,  i  127,  n.  4,  Uemkmuier  d. 
diL  Kmd,  ^nl  i  pL  nsr.  Na.  I4«,  a  ^  d.. 


vol.  II, 


Iw^en  ill  e 
writers  on 


uh- 


pl.  XXV.  No.  277.)    It  has 
iect  of  much  discussion  among  the  wrid 
whateerneCtheyeRaadelCetici  ia 

tion  al  the  Cnidian  Aphitnlite.  (See  Ileyne,  A^Hfm 
Au/OUm,  toLL  pp.  123,  f. ;  Winckelmann,  Geadk. 
d.  KmnH,  b.  T.  c  2.  §  3 ;  Meyer,  zu  Wimck,  L  c, 
and  Beilape  riii.  xu  b.  ix..  Getch.  d.  A'aMt,  ToL  L 
p.  113  ;  Visconti,  Aiu*.  Fio  Clem.  vol.  i.  p.  18  ; 
Levezow,  Oit  die  Med.  Veu,  ein  Bihl.  iL  KniU,  aa  ; 
Thiersch,  Kf>ochem,p,n»  ;  Miilier,  ArcLd,Kmmi, 
I.  c.)    The  truth  appears  to  be  that  neoTn»»n^,  !n 
making  the  Venus  de  Medici,  bad  the  Venus  of 
Pnudteles  in  his  mind,  and  imitated  k  in  smaa 
degree  ;  but  the  difference  in  the  treatment  of  the 
subject  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  one  being  con- 
sidered a  copy  of  the  other.  Trpee  hatwaea  tha 
two  arc  seen  in  the  Aphrodite  of  M 
in  the  Capitoline  Venus ;  of  whid  tha 
while  pteeeiiing  the  drapery  and  veeaei  af  tha 
Cnidian  sUitue,  has  almost  exactly  the  attitude  and 
expression  of  the  Venus  do  Medio.    (See  Muikfy 
Denkm'dler^  vol.  ii.  pi.  xxvi.  n.  278.) 

The  supposed  copies  of  the  Coan  Venus  are  even 
more  doubtful  than  those  of  the  Cnidian.  Indeed, 
with  the  exeeption  of  that  in  the  Mnseo  Pio- 
Clementiiia,aliwdy  mentioned,  there  is  nana  whith 
can  with  any  probability  be  regarded  as  a  copy  of 
it.  A  fine  conjectural  restoration  of  it  is  given  m 
plate  nUL  to  Fknannii  Leetmrm  m  Sem/ptmre. 

Besides  the  Coan  and  the  Cnidian,  Praxiteles 
made  other  statues  of  Aphrodite,  namely :  one  ia 
hnmae  which,  Pliny  teUe  na,  waa  eenrfdeiad  c^oal 
to  the  Cnidian,  and  which  perished  at  Rome  in  the 
fixe  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  (Plin.  U.  N,  xxxiv.  8. 
a.  19.  §  10) :  another,  of  PwtoKeaMHUa^aa  Tbil> 
piae  (Paus.  ix.  27.  §  3)  ;  another  al  AhnH'T> 
on  Ml  Latmos.  (Steph.  Byx.  «.«.) 

2.  Erotf  and  other  dkiimtm  tmmnckd  ttUk 
Aphrodite.     Praxiteles  nuule  two  marble  statues 
of  Eros,  nf  the  highest  o-lebrily,  the  one  of  which 
was  dedicated  at  Thespim',  the  other  at  I'arium  on 
the  PropaaHa.   Like  all  tha  cvly  Greek  artistic 
Praxiteles  represented  Eros,  not  as  a  child,  but  as 
in  the  flower  of  yonth.    The  statue  at  Thespiae, 
which  waa  of  PenteSe  aMtthfe,  with  the  wings  |ilt 
(Julian.  Or.  iL  p.  54,  c),  was  dedicated  by  Phryne 
(Lodan,  Am.  14,  17  ;  Paus.  ix.  27.  S  8),  and  an 
inteiaeling  story  is  told  af  ihe  aMnmer  ia  which 
hhe  l>ecanie  poHw-ssed  of  it.    Pnixitcle*,  in  lii> 
fondness  for  PhiynOi  had  promised  to  give  her 
wUdMfvw  of  hii  worica  Ae  might  choose,  bat  k 
was  unwilling  to  tell  her  which  of  them,  in  lui  own 
opinion,  was  the  best.    To  discover  this,  she  sent 
a  slave  to  tell  Praxiteles  that  a  fire  had  broken  oot 
in  his  housr>,  and  that  most  of  Ua  vedts  had 
already  perished.    On  hearing  this  messi^.  the 
artiitt  rushed  out,  exclaiming  that  all  his  toil  was 
lost,  if  the  fire  had  tovehed  his  Satyr  ar  Ui  Enk 
Upon  this  Phrjrne  confessed  the  stratagem,  sni 
chose  the  Eros.  (Paus.  L  2U.  §  2.)    When  Urn- 
Buaa  plndHad  Theepiaak  lika  att«  Oiaolt  dlia% 
eftiwwadEaaf  ait»hai|iaiad  thfe  atBlM»aidil 
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vat  fttill  at  Thespiae  in  the  time  of  Qcero,  who 
njft  that  Tisiu  were  made  to  that  city  ezpreMly 

Vi  tee  it.  ( /«  IVrr.  it.  2.)    It  was  removed  to 

Home  by  Caligula,  restored  to  Thespiae  hy  Clau- 

4tai,uid  carried  back  by  Nero  to  Rome,  where  it 

fi'inl  in  Pliny's  time  in  the  whooU  of  Octavin,  njid 

it  tinaily  perished  in  the  conflagration  of  tiuit 

taiUiiif  ia  the  loga  «f  Titos.  (Paits.iz.  27.  f  3  ; 

PKa.  H.  N.  xxxri.  5.  ».  4.  §  5  ;  Dion  Cas*.  IxtL 

24.)   Its  place  at  Theipae  was  supplied  by  a 

mMm  eopy  by  ManowMiink  (Fmh^  L  &)  There 

nn«  in  the  same  place  a  bronze  statue  of  Eros, 

Boda  1^  Lysippnsi  in  wnhtion  of  the  wock  of 

Pnuftdea.  («.) 

The  other  statae  of  Eros,  at  Parium  on  the  Pn>- 

pontis,  is  said  by  Pliny  ((.  c)  to  hare  equalled  the 

Oridiaa  Venus.    Nothing  is  known  of  its  history, 

anless  it  be  (which  is  extremely  probable)  the 

Mme  as  that  of  which  the  Sicilian,  Heius,  was 

robbed  by  Verres.  (Cic.  in  Ttfrr.  Le.)  Callistnitus 

ascribes  two  bronae  slataea  of  Eros  to  Praxiteles ; 

but  ih'*  tnith  (if  this  statement  is  doubtful,  and  the 

author  may  perhaps  have  confounded  the  bronze 

•tasoe  at  Theapiae  by  Lysippos  with  the  marble  one 

hy  Pnuiteles.  (Calli»t.  kq>hr.  3, 1 1.)  A  copy  of  one 

ef  these  statnea  ia  seen  in  a  beautiful  torso  found  at 

rwiMnna,  Ml  tW  fMii  ftwi  R«M  to  PhkMrina 

(Mta.  Pio-Clem.  I  pi.  12),  of  which  there  is  a 

auct  pcrfea  specimrn  at  Naples  {Mut.  Borb.  vL 

15)  ;  theva  ia  alae  •  ntj  mSkx  figure  among  the 

F'.'in  Marbles  in  the  British  Mu&eum.  (AlUUer, 

iMiirwafir,  ToL  i.  pL  xxxj.  n.  144,  145.)  To 

Hib  chaa  tf  the  miit^  works  belong  abo  the 

■MMa  of  Pdtho  and  Paregoros.  in  the  temple  of 

Apkroditi*  Praxis  at  Megaia.  (Paus.  i.  43.  §  6.) 

S.  Sulfjc^  from  the  MyAology  of  Dtonysut.  The 

titist's  ideal  of  Dionysus  was  embodied  in  a  bronze 

»tato^  which  stood  at  Elis  (Paus.  vi.  '26.  §  1 ),  nnd 

which  is  described  by  Callistratus  {Ecpitr.  H).  It 

lYpntnited  the  god  aa  a  charming  youth,  clad 

V.  th  ivy.  pirt  with  a  Faun's  skin,  carrying  the  lyre 

^|uUue  thyrsus.    He  also  troated  the  subject  in  a 

Amm  bronse  group,  in  wkadi  DianjMM  waa 

pTfsmted  as  attended  hv  Intoxication  and  n  Satvr 

jPiia.  U,  jv,  xaziT.  8.  a.  19.  g  10:  LtUrum 

ef  AHMilMi  MMaaafM  «m  SBiyrmm, 

tpiera  (.'r  ir.-i  I'tribo^Um  nominnnt).    According  to 

^  words  of  Pliny,  the  celebrated  statue  of  a 

which  PJmitdea,  as  abore  related,  laakcd 

unong  hit  beat  watfca,  WM  th«  figure  in  thaapaiph 

This  aiay,  howerer,  be  one  of  Plinv's  naroerous 

^^M*>  for  It  seems,  from  Pausanias's  account  of 

ittyT,  that  it  stood  alone  in  the  street  of 

miripwU  at  Athens  (Paus.  i.  20.  §  I  ;  Ath.  xiii. 

^       b.;  Heyue,  Antiq.  Aufidtm^  voL  ii.  p.  (>3>, 

It  IS  generally  supposed  that  wa  haf»  Bupiii  of 

tins  celebrated  work  in  several  niarhlf  statues  re- 

ptuenttng  a  satyr  resting  against  the  trunk  of  a 

^  best  speciM  aT  wUah  ia  thai  in  the 

^puoline  Museum  {Mu$.  Cktp.  iii.  32  ;  ^ftu. 

!^  U.jJ.  12 ;  M»».  Fio-Clem,  ii.  ^ ;  MiiUer, 

^nLd.  JTaarf,  §  127,  n.  2,  DMkmSU$r^  t«L  L  pi. 

n  UZ).   Another  satyr,  of  Parian  marble, 

Jj^aiMmra.  (Paus.  I  43.  s.  6.)    Groups  of 

r'^f*'**  Thyiadeai  and  dancing  Caryatides  are 
ttf  r  ^  n  d  ^  pj.^^  ^^^^  ^  worka  of 

tAiiieies;  and  also  some  Sileni  in  the  collwrtion 
M  AimiM  PsBio.  (Plin.  //.  iV.  xx.xvi. s.  4  *  - 


Amdian.  Ep.  2,  Brunck,  Anai.  vol.  n.  p.  .i, 
a.  Li'?'*"^  >x.  75f)  ;  BiHtiger,  Anudth,  vol.  iii. 
^  H7;  UiiUer,  ArtkiioU  Lc)    Among  other 
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wocka  af  tiiia  class,  for  which  the  reader  is  referred 
to  MUller  (/.  c.)  and  Sillig  («.  r.),  the  only  ana  fa- 
quiring  special  mention  is  the  marlile  pmnp  of 
Hennes  carrj'iug  the  infant  Dionvbus,  of  which 
eopiaa  are  anpposad  to  exist  in  a  bas-relief  and  a 
vase-painting.  (Pkoa.  v.  17.  M  I  MUXkipAnk,  d» 
A'uMsf,  L  c.) 

4.  Siibjeei$/rom  Ha  H^Aahgf  ^  ApelbK  TMa 

class  contained  one  of  the  most  celebnited  statues 
of  Praxiteles,  namely  the  branae  figure  of  AttoUo 
<A«£iM»rf-s2a^  (PUa.  H.  M  aaoar.B.  &  la  f  lOt 

tnsuliankm^  fjtwin  ikuuvckmom  vooant ;  comp.  JClf^ 
tial,  Ep.  xiv.  1 7*2).  Nmareoa  oe^  of  il  «drt  t 
some  in  marble,  one  in  bronze,  and  several  on 
gems.  (MiiUer, Areh. d,  Kmrntt, Lea,  1,  Vmkmmkf, 
vol.  u  pL  zxxVi.  n.  147,  a.  b.) 

There  still  remain  numerous  works  of  Praxiteles, 
a  full  enumeration  of  which  will  be  found  in  Sillig. 
{CuL  Artif.  i,v.)  It  was  an  undecided  question 
among  the  ancients,  whether  the  celebrated  graiip 
of  Niobe  was  the  work  of  Pnixileles  or  of  Scopas. 

One  point  in  the  technical  processes  of  Praxi- 
teles  deserves  particular  notice.  It  is  recorded  by 
Pliny  that  Praxiteles,  on  being  asked  which  of  hia 
own  works  in  marble  he  thought  the  best,  replied, 
those  iB  widehNldbahadhdlalHiiid,«MMM,** 
adds  Pliny,  ** arcitmlitioni  ejus  tribuefxit.^^  (Plin. 
//.  N.  xxxv.  11.  a.  40.  4  26.)  In  aU  probabiUtj, 
thia  nfuwaiifftfu  wnMirtaa  in  ogmring  the  nanU 
with  a  tinted  encaailie  V«iaidl«  by  which  we  can 
eaaily  conceive  how  neaiij  it  was  made  to  re- 
aeoahla  lieah.  (Sea  Diet,  of  Ant.  art  JPlfatera, 
§  viiL)  It  waa  probably  from  a  confused  raaal> 
lection  of  this  statement  in  his  Greek  authorities 
that  Pliny  had  shortly  before  (Le.  11.  s.  39), 
mentifloid  PModltlaa  •»  an  hapiovar  «f  anoaMarit 
painting. 

Praxiteles  had  two  sons,  who  were  al^o  distin- 
guished sculptors,  Timarcbns  and  Cephiaodotus  II. 
(Pieudo-Plut.  ViL  X.  Oral.  pp.  84.3,  844  ;  Pau*.  i. 
8.  §  5,  iz.  12. 1 5.)  Respecting  the  error  by  which 
aena  wriian  bmIm  ft  aeeand  PnudlaiaiMt  «f  tha 

artist  Pa«ite!e»,  see  Pasitkt  ks.  No.  2.     [P.  S.] 

PRAXITU £A  (nK'^«a>  !•  A  daughter  of 
PhnHiaaa  aad  Diaganaia,  waa  tha  wife  or  Hradi- 

theus,  and  mother  of  Crcrops,  Paudorus,  Metion, 
Omeus,  Procris,  Creuaa,  (Jhthonia,  and  Oreithyia. 
(Apollod.  iiL  15.  §  1.)  Soaaa  call  har  a  danghtar 
of  Cephissiu.    (Lyairg.  e.  Leoerut.  i)8.) 

"2.  A  daughter  of  Thespian.  (ApoUod.  ii.  7.  §  8.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Letu  in  Athens,  and  n  ^ibter 
of  Thaont  and  Bitada.  (Aalin,  V.  II.  xii. 
28.)  [L.S.] 

PRAXO,  a  lady  of  high  muk  at  Delphi,  who 
waa  connected  by  rektions  of  hospitality  with 
Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia.  It  was  at  her  house 
that  the  Cretan  Kvander,  and  the  other  emissaries 
employed  hy  Paraaaa  la  aaaaaahiate  Baawuaa  in 
a.  c.  17*2,  were  lodged  ;  on  which  account  she  was 
suspected  of  participating  in  the  plot,  and  waa 
earned  to  Rome  by  C.  Valema.  Her  aabaeqnent 
fate  is  not  mentioned.  (Liv.  xlii,  l."),  17.)  [K.1I.B] 

PRE'CIA,  the  mistcaaa  of  P.  Cetbegus,  waa 
a>urted  by  Lucnilua  in  order  to  use  her  influence 
with  Cethegus,  when  he  was  seeking  to  obtain  the 
command  against  MithndatasL  (PkLXaea/t  &) 
[CXTHKOUR,  No.  7.] 

FBBCIA'NUS,  a  jurisconsult,  was  a  friend  of 
Cicero  nnd  Trcbjitius,  and  had  influence  with 
Caesar.    Cicero  mentions  hiu  iu  n.  c  54  (Cic  ad 
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luuno  wu  Prcciun,  and  that  ht  WU  adoplM  bj 

a  member  of  another  gens. 

L.  PRE'CIUS,  a  di»tingui«hed  Ronmn  eqnea, 
whactnM  an  buineM  at  Paooimiu,  when  Verres 
was  ffOTirnor  of  Sicily  (Cic.  IVrr.  v.  62,  65).  A 
certain  I'reciua  left  »oiue  property  to  Ckero,  which 
k  aentieiied  tvt  m  tiuee  time*  in  hU  correspond- 
ence tinder  the  name  of  Preeuma  kendittu  {ad 
Fam.  xir.  b.%2,  ad  AU.  vi.  9.  8  3,  viL  1.  §  9)  ; 
bat  who  this  Pkwiw  was  is  not  kntink 

PREPKT-AUS  (Up«ir«Keu)s),  n  ponpml  in  the 
service  of  Caasander,  king  oC  Afacedouia.  Ue  is 
fink  Bcnttoiwd  in  a.  &  Sfs,  wImb  ha  wm  mm  bjr 

Cassaiuli  r  on  a  sivn-t  mission  to  Alexander  the  son 
of  Poljiperchon,  wilom  he  sueeBedad  in  deuu;hing 
ftmi  mcaoM  «^Aiit%nnHi  wad  Mubg  to  join 

his  arms  with  those  of  Casnander  (Diod.  xix.  6'4). 
Shortlj  after  we  find  him  commanding  an  army 
which  was  sent  to  support  Asander  in  Caria,  and 
loptimtilig  with  that  general  against  Ptolemy,  the 
nephew  of  Antigonus  (Id.  ih.  GU).  From  this 
tine  we  hoar  nn  more  of  him  till  B.C.  303,  when 
lia  the  iinpoilMrt  ftirtwMof  Oirinth  with  a 
large  force,  bnt  was  unable  to  prevent  its  falling 
into  the  hands  of  Demetrius,  and  only  saved  himself 
by  a  hasty  i^t  (Id.  n.  103X  In  the  following 
BumniiT  (u.  r.  .30-2  >  he  was  «ent  by  Cassandcr,  with 
a  conatdexable  anny,  to  co-operate  with  Lyaimachua 
In  Adi^  %rlMra  Mi  aiBM  ««n  cnwned  whh  the 
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most  brilliant  BuccesRes  ;  he  reduced  in  a  short 
spice  of  time  the  important  dtiaa  of  Adiamyttiam, 
fphesus,  and  Sardet*  and  Biada  Mmidf  wnIv  of 
almost  the  whole  of  Aeolia  and  Ionia.  But  he  was 
nnable  to  prevent  the  recovery  of  a  great  part  of 
these  conquests  bv  Demetrius,  before  the  close  of 
tiM  «m  monn  '(Id.  z&  ItT,  111).  After  this 
wa  hear  no  more  of  him.  [E.  H.  RJ 

PRESBON  (llpio€mv),  a  son  of  Phrixus,  by  a 
d■|gl^t8r  of  Aeetes,  king  of  CaMrfi  He  him- 
self was  the  father  of  Clymenas,  who  is  hence 
called  Presboniades.  (Pans.  ix.  34.  §  5,  37.  §  2  ; 
Behot  ad  ApoUm.  Bkod,  fi.  WU.)  A  aon  of 
Minvas  was  likewi^  caltad  Flidbtlii  (Schol.  ad 
AvoUm.  Mod,  I  230.)  [L.  &J 

P.  PBB8BNTBIU8,  one  of  the  piiniiwhw  of 
the  allies  in  the  Marsic  war,  defeated  tte  ligBte 
Perpema  in  &  c.  90.  (Appian,  B,Cu  41.) 

PR!' AMTTS  (TlpU^tos),  the  hmtm  Ung  of 
Troy,  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.  He  was  a 
son  of  Laomedon  and  Strymo  or  Piacia.  His  ori- 
ginal name  is  said  to  have  been  Podarces,  L  e.  **  the 
swift-lbolad,**  which  was  changed  into  Priamus, 
**  the  ransomed"  (from  irpi'aiun),  because  he  was 
the  only  surviving  son  of  Laomedon  and  was  ran- 
•onied  by  his  sister  IIe«ione,  after  he  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  Heracles  (Apollod.  ii.  6.  §  4,  iii. 
12.  9  8).  lie  is  said  to  have  been  first  married  to 
Ariidm,  Ae  daaglitar  of  Mewpo,  by  whom  ho  ho- 
came  the  father  of  Ae&acus  ;  bat  afterwards  he 

Sve  up  Arisbe  to  Uyrtacna,  and  married  Uecabe 
[omba),  by  whoB  ho  had  ^fellowiB^ ohUdfra : 
Mior,  Alexander  or  Paris  Deiphnbns.  Ilelcnus, 
Pkmmon,  PoUteo,  Antiphus,  Hipponoua,  Polydorus, 
TroTlna,  Creosa,  Laodice,  Polyxena,  and  ftwniwii 
By  other  women  he  had  a  great  numy  children  be- 
sides (Apollod.  iiL  12.  §  5).  According  to  the  Ho- 
meric tradition,  he  was  the  father  m  fifty  sons, 
nineteen  of  whom  were  children  of  Hecibe,  to 
whom  others  add  nn  equal  number  of  daughters 
(Horn.  IL  xziv.  495,  &C|Witli  the  note  of  EostaULi 


eomp.  Hygin.  AdL  M )  I'Boocr.        s^m  9 

Thk.  L  85).  Previous  to  the  outbreak  of  t\m 
of  the  Greeks  against  his  kingdom,  he  ia  mmid  ts 
have  supported  the  Phrygiaas  ia  iM 
the  Amazons  (Hom.  JL  iiL  114).  Wl 
Greeks  landed  on  the  Trojan  coast  Priam 
already  advanced  in  years,  and  took  no  actiYc  part 
hiiha WW  (nr.  487,  500).  Only  om*  ho 
venture  upon  tha  Md  of  iMttle,  tn  ennclnHe  the 
agreement  ii  ipotttiiQ  the  single  combat  beKsr«ra 
Paris  and  Moaelnis  (iii.  2M,  *•.).  Aftw  tt» 
death  of  his  son  Hector.  Priam,  arcompanir'dl  li^ 
liermeo,  went  to  the  tent  of  Achiileo  to 
HodoK^  hody  ftv  Iwriii^  and  ohtrfnod  it 

470).  T!is  death  is  not  mentioned  by  Ifrmit-r,  b«at 
later  poet*  itave  fiUod  up  this  gap  in  the  IcufewdL 
Who*  A»  OfMha  iBiMad  tho  city  of  Ti<07,  dba 
aged  king,  it  is  said,  pot  on  his  acmonr,  aaid  wm» 

on  the  point  of  n»hbg  into  the  crowd  of  the  enrmy^ 
but  he  was  prevailed  on  by  Hecabe  to  take 
with  herself  and  her  daoghtersi,  aa  a  01 

the  altar  of  Zens  HerceiiH.  While  he  wa*  taj  jiy^ 
ing  in  the  temple,  hii>  sun  Poliles,  puraued  ta^ 
Pyrrhus,  rushed  into  the  tcmplo,  aad  cxpaml  at 
the  feet  of  his  father,  when-npon  Priam  Bime>d  att 
Pyrrhus,  but  was  killed  by  him.  ( Vitg.  Aem.  a. 
512,  Ae.;  Snrtp.  TVvoA  17  t  Fna  &  tC  ivt. 
17.  §  3.)  His  body  remained  unbnried.  (Virjs. 
Aem.  ii.  568  ;  Sene&  Troad.  50,  dw.;  iX  Sana. 

Another  Priam  is  mentioned  liy  Viriril  (.4ru.  r. 
564),  a»  a  aoa  of  PoUIoih  and  k  accordinKly  « 
gfanSm  of  kfaa  PliMa.  [L*.  ^  J 

PRPAMUS,  a  Oiook  by  birth,  and  a  Romb 
freedman,  whooe  name  occurs  in  an  inscription  aa 
^OMMM  i^rjBMuw,  with  the  designation  Atrair, 
that  ii,  a  wodur  in  gold.  (Muatori,  Tktm. 
vol.  ii.  p.  cmlxxvii.  u,  9  j  BL  Rodiotta^  ffitn  a  Ai» 
&Aor»,  p.  393.)  IP.S.1 

PRIAPATtUS,»Un9«rMyk  [Ammh, 
IV.l 

PRIA'PUS  {Upiaaro$\  a  ion  of  Dionyna  and 
Aphrodite  (Paok  is. ai. 1 9  t  DM.  R  f  t  TML 

i.  4.  7  ;  Schol.  ad  Ajxillun.  Hho'l  i.  932).  Aphr- 
dite,  it  is  said,  had  yioided  to  the  embraGos  of 
Dhpywa,  ht  daring  Mo  uipodllloa  to  India,  oho 
became  Pithless  to  him,  and  lived  with  .\doaift. 
Oa  Diooytno*  ntucn  from  India,  she  indeed  wont 
t»  tWMt  UM,  h«t  wta  loft  hha  again,  and  wont  to 
Lampsacos  on  the  Hellespont,  to  give  birth  to  the 
child  of  the  god.  Bat  Hera,  dissatisfied  with  her 
conduct,  touched  her,  and,  by  her  magic  pov\  er, 
caoeod  Aphiodito  to  giro  birth  to  a  ehild  of  extn-mo 
nglinei^s,  tad  with  nnosoally  large  geniuds.  1  It  is 
child  woo  Priaptts,  According  to  others,  however, 
Priapos  was  a  son  of  DionyoM  aid  a  Naiad  or 
Chione,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  town  of  PriapDS 
(Stmb.  xiiL  p.  587  ;  SchoL  ad  Tkeoar.  i.  21).  wkilo 
otheiaaiiahi  dotiriho  Mnaoaooa  of  Adoali,  hf 
Aphrodite  (Tzetz.  cul  Lyr.  fl.'?! ),  as  a  son  of  Her 
( Uygin.  Fab,  i60i,  or  as  the  son  of  a 
Mn,  that  it,  of  Pin  or  a  Satyr  (Miiitoh.  j>l 
5).  The  earliest  Greek  poets,  such  as  II nii.-.-, 
Uosiod,  and  others,  do  not  mention  this  diviwtr, 
■Ml  SlHiho  (xiii.  p.  55U)  expre&sly  statoa,  that  it 
was  only  in  later  times  that  ha  wao  hOBomd  with 
divine  worship,  and  that  he  was  worshipped  mom 
especially  at  Laropsacus  on  the  Hellespont,  whence 
he  is  sometimes  called  HeUatpontiams  (Ov.  Aiii. 
1  !(>.  vi.  341  ;  Amoh.  iii.  10).  VVe  have  everv 
rcoauu  to  bolievo  that  ho  was  regarded  aa  tiie  |ifo 
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notrr  of  fcrtHitj  both  of  the  T^tation  and  of  all 

luln-.aU  connected  with  an  ajyricultunil  life,  and  in 
Jm  caftacity  be  wai  wonhipped  as  the  protector 
if  AhIc*  alMap  asd  goatt,  of  beet,  the  vine,  aU 
garden-produce,  and  even  of  fishing  (Pau«.  ix.  .*?]. 
i  2  ;  Viig.  EoL  vu.  33,  Gtoiy.  ir.  110,  with  the 
I— wnitnra).  LflwtiMrdwMtlw  pwiMliiig  orer 
i^kuUural  pursuits,  he  was  Wliered  to  In;  po»- 
of  jtfopheiic  powers,  aod  ia  aometimes  men- 
in  tiM  pluiul  (TnmB.  i  4. 67  ;  MotchuB,  ill 


'27).    A6  PriapuB  had  nuiny  attributes  in  common 
«iLb  other  goda  ni  fertility,  the  Orphics  identified 
kim  with  dieir  myttio  Dionysus,  Hermes,  Helioa, 
*c.  (Schol.  ad  Tktocr.  i.  21  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn, 
TiSl,  242.)    The  Attic  legends  connect  Priapus 
with  Roch  sensual  and  licentious  beings  as  Conisalus, 
(trthaaea,  mA  Tychon.    (Strab.  L  c;  Aristoph. 
Lvt,  982  ;  com  p.  Diod.  iv.  6).    In  like  manner  he 
was  coofbonded  by  the  Italians  with  Mutunus  or 
MattaMa,  tka  piwiwiftnitinn  of  the  fructifying 
power  in  nature  (Salroas.  ad  Sditi.  p.  '2M)  ;  Arimb. 
ir.  11).   The  Mcrifices  offered  to  him  consisted  of 
the  fcH-ftaito  af  gwdeat,  ^toejrvtde,  and  Adds 
(  AnthoL  Palat.  vi.  102),  of  milk,  honey,  cakes, 
nBs,  aaaea,  and  fiahea  (AnthoL  Pabt.  ic.  14 ;  Ot. 

I  891,  416 ;  8«r.  mi  Ffty.  fltevy.  fi.  64). 
11?  wa*  represented  in  curved  images,  mostly  in 
tile  form  of  hermae,  with  rery  large  genitala,  carry- 
iil  frail  in  his  garment,  and  either  a  stcfcle  or  eof> 
nucapia  in  his  hand  (Tibull.  i.  1 .  2J,  4.  !J  ;  \'irg. 
Cr9«»y.  ir.  110  ;  Horat.  Sat.  i.  8  ;  ilirt.  MytAoL 
Mderih  p.  172).    The  hermae  of  Prinpus  in  Italy, 
:  ike  d)ose  of  other  rustic  divinities,  were  usually 
'  puBtcd  red,  whence  the  pod  is  called  ruber  or  ru- 
h'wsi/ti.  (Or.  Fad.  L  4 1 5,  vi.  .J 1 9,  333).    [L.  S.J 
I     FBlAfPUS^  •  Baker  of  fictile  vases,  whose 
'  aame  occors  on  a  cup  in  the  Durand  collection, 
<^»and  at  Vuld.    (Cb6.  IhuramL  n.  882,  u.  281 ; 
<t  Rsrtwin,  iMn  a  M,  Sdtrm,  f.  W.)  fP.S.] 

PRIMIOENIA,  a  siiriirxme  of  Fortuna,  under 
witich  she  bad  a  oelebrated  sanctuary  at  Praeneste, 
I  Hi     Bmb*  «■  the  QuirinaL  (Ci&<l»A^ii. 
j   <1 ;  Liv.  xxxiv.  5.3.)  [L.S.] 
PRIMUS,  a  RoDUUi  firaedman,  whose  name 
^ttwn  ««  an  isacription  in  die  Hiisenm  at  Naples, 
I    in  the  form  m.  artorius  u.  l.  prishus  arcui- 
ncTC^   M.  Raoul  Kttchette  has  copied  and  pnb- 
inscription  ;  and  he  states  that  he  was 
M.  C.  Bonocci.  that  the  stone  came 
frai  tibe  prrat  theatre  at  Pompeii,  of  which,  there- 
tlii*  statement  be  correct.  Primus  was  the 
vchitact.  lit  Hiuhatla.  LtUn  ^  M.  SAorm,  p. 

PRIMUS,  M.  ANTO'NIUS,  was  born  at  To- 
"i  ia  GbbI,  mk  wmMl  ia  Ua  boyhood  the 

of  Bftooo,  which  fci^nificd  in  the(iallic  lan» 
9]^acQck*sbtak.  (Suet.  Fi^  18}  Martial,  ia. 
[^O  He  aftawiJi  vt«l  la  Roma,  and  f«aa 

««  dignity  of  a  senator  ;  but  having  been 
c^ftdcouMd  ef  forgery  (/idmm)  under  the  lex 
in  the  reign  of  Neio,  be  wai  expelled 

njm  the  g»,iate,  and  banished  from  the  city. 

"f  Nero  (a.  d.  tiM},  he  was  restored 
former  nuik  hf  Oalba,  and  appointed  to 
^eommand  of  the  seventh  legion,  which  was 
in  Pannouia.    It  was  believed  that  he 
■•i>«^s«nUy  wrote  to  (Mm,  oAring  to  take  the 
^^^f  his  forces  ;    but   as  Otho  would 
him,  he  gave  him  no  support  in  his 
W^WViiiliii^  WkntlMfiMMDiaaftte 
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latter  begaa  «a  dadine  (a.  d.  65),  Antonios  waa 

one  of  the  first  generals  in  Europe  wl;o  declared  in 
favour  of  Vespasian  ;  and  he  renucred  him  the 
moet  importairt  amkai.  Ha  waa  well  fitted  to 
play  a  conspicuous  part  in  a  civil  war,  being  bold 
in  action,  ready  in  speech,  lujscrupulous  in  the  use 
of  Bfioa,  oqaaOy  nady  to  phnder  and  ta  Ma, 
and  possoHsintr  considerable  military  abilities.  It 
waa  by  his  iutiaeuce  that  the  legion*  ia  Moesia,  a* 
w«8  aa  tiioaa  in  Pannenia,  espoused  dia  tide  of 
Vespasian.  When  the  other  generals  of  Vespasian 
were  of  opinion  that  they  should  remain  in  Pan> 
nonia,  and  await  the  arrival  of  Mneiamts,  who  waa 
marching  from  the  East  at  the  head  of  a  powarfnl 
body  of  Vespasian^s  troops,  Antonius  on  the  con- 
trary urged  an  immediate  invasion  of  Italy.  His 
energy  oiwniad  aU  opposition.  Without  waiting 
till  the  army  was  ready,  Antonius,  with  a  entail 
body  of  picked  troops,  and  accompanied  by  Arrius 
Varus,  who  had  gained  giaal  Moown  under  Cor* 
biiio  in  the  Annenian  war,  crossed  the  Alps  and 
pushed  forwards  into  Italy.  Here  he  met  with 
grmt  soeoesa;  he  obtained  poMaiaian  of  wmal 
towns  in  Transpadane  Gaul,  and  at  Patavimn  waa 
joiued  bv  two  Im^ods  which  bad  followed  him  from 
tlia  BOftli.  At  Patatrfm  ho  aOawod  Us  troops  a 
short  time  for  repose,  and  then  marched  upon 
Verona,  which  also  fell  into  his  power.  Meantime 
Alienns  GMoina,  who  had  been  tent  by  Vitellius 
at  the  head  of  a  large  army  to  oppose  Antonius, 
adopted  no  active  measures  against  him,  though 
with  his  superior  forces  he  might  easily  have 
driven  hia  aat  of  Italy.  Shortly  afterwards  three 
more  legions  crossed  the  Alps  and  joined  Antonius 
who  was  now  at  the  head  of  five  legions.  His  au- 
thority however  was  shared  by  two  geaanla  of 
consular  rank,  T.  Aropius  Flavianus,  the  governor 
of  Pannonia,  and  Aponins  Saturninua,  the  go- 
Tomor  of  Moeua ;  bat  an  insamctioa  of  tha  mI> 
diers  delivered  him  from  these  rivals,  and  obliged 
them  to  ilee  Irom  the  camp.  Antonius  aSected 
great  indignation  aft  those  prooeedings,  kat  it  waa 
believed  by  many  that  the  mutiny  had  been  insti- 
gated by  himself  that  ho  mi^t  obtain  the  solo 
oonmaad.  Tha  annjr  of  Caoona  neanwhUe  had 
been  thmm  into  great  confusion  by  the  treason  of 
their  general  Coecina,  who  bad  endeavoured  to 
persuade  his  troops  to  desert  Vitellius  and  espouse 
the  cause  of  Vcsp^isian  ;  but  not  saooioding  in  lua 
attempt,  he  had  been  thrown  into  chains,  and  new 
generals  elected  by  the  soldiers  in  his  stead.  An- 
tonina  laaaltad  to  avail  himself  of  these  fisfoaiaUa 
circumstances  for  making  an  immediate  attack 
upon  the  army  of  Viteiiiua.  He  aocordiagly  broke 
up  fraai  bia^aarteia  al  Vonan,  and  adwoioed  aa 
iar  as  nedriaciim,  a  small  town  at  no  great  distance 
from  Cremona.  At  Bediiacam  the  dectaivo  battle 
waa  loagnc.  xna  Haproaanea  ot  Axnn  vania,  waa 
had  chargi-d  the  enemy  too  soon  and  was  driven 
back  with  loss,  threw  the  army  of  Antonius  into 
omfnsion,  and  nearly  caused  the  km  of  the  battle. 
Aatonios  only  arrestad  tha  flight  by  kilUng  one  «f 
his  own  standard-bearers  who  was  in  the  act  of 
flying,  and  by  leading  the  men  against  the  enemy 
with  the  standard  in  his  hand.  Viotory  at  lenglk 
declared  for  Antonius,  and  th--  enemy  fled  in  con- 
fusion to  Cremona,  from  which  town  they  had 
■imhed  to  Bedriacora.  In  the  night  Antonina 
was  attarkcd  by  another  army  of  Viti  llius  consist 
iog  of  six  legiona,  whicii  had  been  stationed  at 
-   -   thirty  ayaadiiftMity  Mi  wiMilMidiM. 
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BMdifttely  tet  oat  agaiiut  Antonius  npon  hearing  of 
the  defeal  of  tUtt  tmndtt.  The  ddll  and  ralour 

of  AntnniHS  aenin  secured  the  victory  for  his 
troops  after  another  hard-fought  battle.  In  the 
noroing  he  marched  afiainst  Cremona,  which  was 
at  length  obliped  to  submit  to  him  after  a  vigorous 
defence.  The  unhappy  city  was  given  up  to  plun- 
dir  sad  Hum;  and  at  the  end  of  fear  day*  of  in> 
cpRsant  ptllnpp,  during  which  the  most  horrible 
atrocitiet  were  perpetated*  the  entire  dtj  wai  le- 
TsDsd  to  the  giMin* 

Hitherto  Antonius  had  acted  with  moderation 
and  caution  j  hut,  as  frequently  happens,  success 
iVfMlid  Ui  end  dwneter,  and  Imoght  forth  to 
public  view  the  avarice,  pride,  and  other  vices 
which  were  inherent  in  hii  natare.  Henceforth 
he  treated  Italy  like  a  conquered  country ;  and  in 
order  to  maintaui  his  popularity  with  the  soldiers, 
allowed  them  every  kind  of  licence.  Mucianus, 
who  was  jealous  of  his  success,  and  who  wished  to 
reservt  to  kioinlf  tiM  g^oty  of  fvtting  an  end  to 
the  war,  wrote  to  Antonius,  recommending  caution 
and  delay,  thotigb  he  worded  his  letters  in  such  a 
OMiHor  lint  tM  iwponsibility  of  all  movements 
was  thrown  upon  Antonius.  But  to  the  officers  of 
Antonius  he  expressed  himself  with  more  openness. 
Mid  tliw  cadMMuad  to  k«ep  Aatoain  in  to*  Berth 
of  Italy.  Antonin*.  however,  was  not  of  a  temper 
to  brook  nich  interference,and  be  therefore  wrote  to 
VeipaiiaB,  extotHng  kit  «wn  exploits,  and  eewtly 
attackinij  Mucinims.  Without  trouMin^  himself 
about  the  wishes  of  the  latter,  he  croaied  the 
ApMUiiiMf  in  the  middle  of  wintar,  and  naRlied 
■Inight  upon  Rome.  UpM  teaching  Ocriculum, 
Iwirever,  he  halted  (or  some  days.  His  soldiers, 
whose  appetites  had  been  whetted  by  the  plunder 
«f  Cnmona,  and  who  were  hqpteH  to  glut  them- 
•ahres  with  the  spoilR  of  Rome,  were  indijjn'^nt  at 
this  delay,  and  accused  their  general  of  treachery. 
It  is  probable  that  Anthnius  who  saw  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  restrain  his  fioldi»'rs,  feared  the  peneral 
odium,  as  well  as  the  displeasure  of  Vespasian,  if 
U*  tne^  were  to  sadc  the  fanpeital  d^.  But 
whatever  were  his  motives  or  intentions,  circum- 
stances occurred  which  put  an  end  to  his  inactivity. 
Mows  Miifod  that  Phtvlaa  SaUow  had  trikaa 

§9ffi  in  the  Capitol,  and  that  he  was  there  ^wsicijed 
hf  the  Viteliian  troops.  Thereupon  AnUmius  im- 
flMdiately  maidwd  apaa  Beato,hvt  hefbra  hecottld 
reach  the  city  the  Capitol  was  bumt,  and  SahinuH 
killed.  Upon  airiTii^  at  the  suburbs,  he  endeo- 
Toared  to  prefeot  hk  traopa  tnm  entering  the  city 
till  the  following  day  ;  bat  the  soldiers,  who  saw 
the  prey  before  their  eyes,  demanded  to  be  led 
forth  wiUi  to  the  attack.  Antonius  was  obliged  to 
yield  ;  he  divided  his  army  into  three  bodies,  and 
pnvp  orders  f«ir  the  assault.  Tin-  tnmps  of  Vitellius 
fought  with  the  courage  of  dottpair  ;  driven  out  of 
the  aaharbs,  they  continued  the  combat  in  the 
streets  of  the  city,  and  the  strupglo  continued  for 
many  days.  At  length  the  work  of  butchery  came 
to  an  ead ;  the  sohUeia  of  Vitellius  weft  aaaty  where 
destroyed,  and  the  emperor  himself  put  to  death. 
Thereupon  Domitian,  who  was  in  Rome,  received 
fbo  oaaw  of  Ownr  t  Airiaa  Vania  wm  aatraated 

with  the  command  nf  the  Praetorian  troops;  but 
the  goTcmmeut  and  all  real  power  was  in  the  hands 
of  iuileaia&   W»  rapacity  know  no  bonnds,  and 

he  kept  plundering  the  emperm's  pain as  if 
he  hud  been  at  the  sack  of  Cremona.  The  sub- 
■errient  senate  voted  him  tho 
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but  his  role  lasted  only  for  a  short  time.    3f  ■ 
nas  rnidied  Rome  soon  after  the  death  < 

and  was  immediately  received  by  the  senate  ar.d 
the  whole  city,  as  their  master.  But  tboa^fh  Aj>- 
tonius  waa  tons  reduced  to  a  subordinate  puaitieoi 

in  the  state,  Mucianus  was  still  jeal-nis  of  htm. 
iie,  therefore,  would  not  allow  him  to  aoconi] 
Domitnn  in  lisexpodhioB  into  Genaany  ;  at  whk 

Antonius  was  so  indignant  that  he  refxnired  to  V« 

pnsian,  who  was  at  Alexandria.    Ue  waa  not  i 
-  »    ■  «  . -  w - . - .    ...  -  *_  -«    ««        ,t  t  a 
ORvao  uj  TOi|iaBBBi  IB  vae  iiaHBignMMai 

which  he  had  expected,  and  to  which  he  thotiu'V 
that  he  was  entitled ;  for  thoqgh  th* 
tioatod  Mb  wHh  IdiidBeai  and 
account  of  the  great  services  he  had  rendered  fiirr, 
he  secretly  re^urded  him  with  dislike  mmd  ms*> 
pidon,  in  ctnuequenoo  of  ^e  aceosatioBB  of  IftBf 
cianus,  and  the  hai^^  conduct  of  ftntnnina  Mas- 
self.     (Tac.  //M.  iL  86,  libb.  iil— ir.  ;  THtPn 
Cass.  Ixr.  9—18  ;  Joseph.  B.  J.  ir.  1 1 .)    Thin  is 
the  last  time  that  Antonius  is  mentioned  by  l  a- 
citus  ;  but  we  learn  from  Martial,  who  was  a  (n<  r-i 
of  Antonius,  that  he  was  alive  at  the  accea^ou  of 
Trajan.    In  an  epigram  of  tho  tenth  book«  wfeiak 
was  probably  published  in  a.  d.  100,  the  second 
year  of  Trajan's  reign  [see  VoL  II.  p.  963,  b.1, 
AntoniBiioiddtobohihisdzlirthyeor.  (IteLac 
23,  com  p.  X.  32,  ix.  100.) 

PRISCA,  MUTI'LIA,  a  fnend  of  Livia,  Aa 
mother  of  Ao  ompeiar  TAorin,  and  mlatn-sa 
of  Julius  Postumus.    (Tac  ilna.  iv.  12.) 

PRISCA,  PU'BLIA,  tha  wUb  of  C.  GemiuiBa 
Rnfna,  who  waa  pot  to  doadi  hi  A.  SI,  in  tka 
reign  of  Tiberius.  Prisca  waa  ain  accused  and 
summoned  before  the  senate,  hot  stabbed  henalf 
in  the  senate-house.   (Dion  Cass.  Iviii.  4.) 

PRISCIA'NUS,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
grammarians  of  the  later  period  of  Roman  litera- 
ture. From  the  surname  Caesariensis  which  is 
given  to  him,  we  gather  that  he  was  either  bora  at 
Caesarcia,  or  at  least  was  educated  there.  The 
time  at  which  he  lived  cannot  be  fixed  with  any 
great  precision.  He  is  spoken  of  aa  B  aoBtewpa 
rary  of  Cassiodonis,  who  lived  from  a.  d.  468  to 
at  least  a.  o.  &62.  (POolus  l>iaconus,  d*  OmL 
£MVDlkLSft.)  AoBBrdfaytoBitotofBentof  AM- 
helm  (ap.  Mai,  AucU  dam,  vaLv.  p.  50l»  Aa), 
the  empen«  Theodosius  tho  yoaqger,  who  dlod  ia 
A.  IX  450,  eopfed  oat  Pltnian^  gnaaniBlioil  wtoh 
with  his  own  hand.  S<>me  authorities,  thaiaibai^ 
place  him  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  oeataiy, 
others  a  Uttle  htar  fai  Iho  aae  oentary,  othm  hi 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century.  The  second  m 
the  only  view  at  all  consonant  with  both  the  above 
statements  Priscianus  was  a  pupil  of  Theocti»* 
tus.  ( Prise.  zriiL  5.)  Ho  hiauMf  taught  grammar 
at  Constantinople,  and  was  in  the  n-ceipt  of  a 
salary  from  the  government,  from  which  ^as  weU 
aa  from  parts  of  his  writings,  especially  Ui  tonsil^ 
tioi:  of  the  Periepesis  of  Dionysius)  it  ap[>ears  p--^ 
bable  that  be  was  a  Christian.  Of  other  partkulars 
of  Ui  life  we  are  ignorsnt.  Howaaoalehaatodfw 
the  extent  and  depth  of  his  pmmmatical  knowledge, 
of  which  he  has  left  the  evidence  in  his  wMfc 
on  the  subjeel,  OttdlM  fbaaaiaiHrfni  am  ^jmwmu 
licrrrum  Ltbri  XVIIJ.^  addrMsed  to  his  friend  and 
patron,  the  consul  Joliaana.  Other  titles  are,  bow- 
ever,  frequently  gim  to  h.  Thofiiotdxtoen  books 
treat  upon  the  eii;lit  {>;irtK  of  speech  recognised  bf 
the  ancient  grammarians,  letters,  syllables,  kt, 
Tho  httt  two  pooka  an  «a  syntax,  and  in  one 
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ut  placed  as  a  distinct  work,  ander  tbe  title  De 
Gmdrmetiomt.  PrisdttlM  made  good  use  of  the 
work*  of  preceding  gmmmarians,  but  the  uritcri 
whom  he  mainlj  followed  were  Apollniiiii»  Dyix-o- 
Im  (JptBmim»t  m^fm  auetontatem  in  omnibus  $e- 
fjUt  ftti'tm  putari,  xW.  I,  vol.  L  pi.58I,cd.  Krehl) 
aad  Uerodkniu  (ii.  6,  ToL  L  n.  76,  ed.  Kiehl).  The 
tmtiM  of  PriMHiw  MOO  VcMW  Iht  Mndaid 
work  on  I>atin  grammar,  and  in  the  epitome  of 
itabuoa  Maunu  obtained  an  eztenaive  circula- 
tin.  Qm  fsatora  «f  ytim  aboiil  fe  ii  Ike  large 
nomberof  quotations  which  it  contains  both  from 
Latin  and  Greek  writen,  of  whom  nothing  would 
•tlierwise  have  leniuned.  Hit  acqwiinttinBt  with 
Greek  aa  waU  aa  Latin  enabled  uii  to  maj  flO  a 
|eiaUel  between  the  two  languages. 

Besides  the  systematic  grammatical  work  of  Pris- 
d&nui  there  are  atiU  extant  the  following  writings : 
—  I.  A  ununmatical  catechism  on  twelve  lines  of 
tike  Aeueid,  manifestly  intended  as  a  school  book. 
%  A  treatise  cn  teearta.  &  A  treatiM  on  the 
fTrrholt  used  to  denote  numbers  and  weights,  and 
«a  caioa  and  numbers.  4.  On  tbe  metres  of  Te- 
WNe.  &.  A  tnuMhUea  e(  th»  Hf^yvfa^f^mrm 

(flufii  rfiiii  fii)  of  Hermogenes.    The  trans- 

ktiik  is  however  very  fisr  from  being  liteiaL  The 
Oissk  en^nd  wm  aaeemd  nd  paUiihed  by 
Hreraa  in  1791.   This  and  the  two  preceding 
Moes  are  addressed  to  Synmiachos.    6.  On  the 
•Mansions  of  nouns.    7.  A  poem  on  tbe  emperor 
Aaastasins  in  312  bezanMlmi  with  a  prefiice  in 
22  ivnhk  lines,    8.  A  piece  Ar  Ponderibut  et 
JlaoKru,  iu  verse.    (Werusdorf,  I^oeL  Lot,  Min. 
til  T.    S12,  &c.  235,  dM.  4M«  te.)   nis  piece 
hai  been  attributed  by  some  to  the  gramniarian 
Hacnukios  Fannius  Palaemon,  bj  others  to  one 
BswH  FMmia,  1i«t  Ae  aomnUp  ef  Piiaeianas 
l^ms  well  established.    9.  An  Epitome  phaenty- 
stfjiou,  or  De  SidmBm,  in  verse.  (Wemsdiuf  L  e. 
T-  pt.  i.  p.  239.)    TUe  and  Hw  t«»  ywedlng 
p  -^  t  *  hiive  Wn  f  clit.  d  separat<'ly  by  Endlicher 
(Vieaa.  Itt28),  with  a  {treliminary  diaeertation. 
It.  A  fice  translation  of  the  PeriiifMle  ef  Dieay- 
aosta  1427  lines,  manifestly  made  for  the  iu- 
Mnctkm  of  youth.    It  follows  the  order  of  the 
Qnsk  on  the  whole,  but  contains  many  variations 
lha  In  particdar  Priscianus  has 

taken  pains  to  substitute  for  the  heathen  allusioni  a 
pkra^eoiogy  better  adapted  for  Christian  times. 
H.  A  couple  of  efiglBBs.  (Auth.  ImL  r.  47, 189.) 
To  IVi'^cianu^  also  are  usually  attributid  the  acros- 
ticbt  prehxed  to  the  plays  of  Piautus,  and  de- 
scribing tbe  plot 

The  best  edition  of  Priscianus  is  that  by  Krehl, 
*Wh  contains  all  but  a  few  of  the  shorter  poems 
(■hefe»Nia.7,8,9, 11).  (aP.M.] 

PRiaCIA'NUS,  THEOIKyRUS,a  physician, 
*l>o  was  a  popil  of  Vindicianus  {Krr.  Med.  iv. 
F»«f.  p.  81.  ed.  Argent.),  uud  who  therefore 
ii««d  ia  the  fourth  century  aitm  Chriat.  He  is 
to  have  lived  nt  tin-  court  of  Constan- 
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taspis,  and  to  have  attained  the  dignity  of  Arch- 
He  bskmged  to  Ilia  laediad  leet  of  the 


but  not  without  a  certain  mixture  of  the 
t  eC  the  Methodici,  and  even  of  the  Dog- 
^tici.  BeiedMaaihareraLBltewailiieDtitled, 
"  Kenim  Medicamm  Libri  Qoatiior,"  which  is 
■"BMUaws  attribated  to  a  perseo  oaaed  Octami$ 
mCisei.  The  first  bode  trsets  of  extornd  die* 

*«»*fV  the  second  of  internal,  the  third  of  feraab 

(iiMsici,  sad  the  Isarth  U  physiokigy.  dw.  The 


author,  in  his  preface,  speaks  against  the  learned 
and  wordy  di-^putes  held  by  physicians  at  the  bed- 
side  of  the  patient,  and  also  their  putting  their 
whole  reliance  upon  foreign  remedies  in  preference 
to  those  which  were  indigenous.  Several  of  tbe 
medicines  which  he  mentions  himself  are  absurd 
and  superstitious ;  the  style  and  language  of  the 
walk  am  bad  t  and  allofMhir  it  it  «r  Uttfe  iaiiiait 
and  valaa.  It  was  first  published  in  1532,  in 
whidi  year  two  editima  appeared,  one  at  Stiaa- 
burg,  foU  end  the  other  at  iM,  ito.  Of  tbeea 
the  latter  is  more  correct  than  the  other,  but  not 
so  complete,  as  the  whole  of  the  fourth  book  ia 
wanting,  and  also  sevml  chaptA  fii  the  first  and 
second  books.  It  is  also  to  be  found  in  Kraut's 
Ejrperiinetitariua  Medicimte^  Argent.,  foL,  1 54 4,  and 
in  the  Aldine  Collection  of  Medici  AnHqui  Latitu^ 
1547,  fol.,  Venet.  A  new  edition  was  commenoad 
by  J.  M.  lienihold,  of  which  oidy  the  first  volume 
was  ever  published  (1791,  8vo.  Ansbach),  con- 
taining the  first  book  and  part  of  the  aaeood.  A 
work  on  Diet,"  which  is  sometimes  attributed 
to  Theodorus  Priscianus,  is  noticed  under  Tuso- 


BOaoa.   (Sm  Spren 


hilt,  ITrntAk  4ir  AiollliMHli  f9f  die  Aeltere  A/o- 
dicim.)  LW.A.O.] 
PRI8CILLA,  CA88IA,aBflnmftBiaiaartUt, 

whose  name  appears  with  the  addition  of  /ect'f,  on 
a  bas-relief,  in  tiie  Borgia  collection,  at  Velletri,  re- 
presenting Hercules  vvi  Omphale.  (Millin,  Galer, 
J^dL  pU  cxvii.  n.  453  ;  Muratori,  TTies.  voL  i. 
p.  xcv.  1 ;  &  Rochette,  £«Mro  d  M.  Schom^  ^ 
393.)  [P.  S.j 

L.  PRI8CILLIA'NU8»  aeqnired  unenviable 
celebrity  as  an  informer,  under  Caracalla,  by 
whom  he  was  aade  praefect  of  Achaia.  He  was 
eabbntsd  alMi  ftr  hie  giadialorial  skm  in  wild 

beast  fights  and  rvrntually  was  Kmished  to  an 
iakuid,  during  the  reign  of  Macrinus,  at  the  in- 
elaaee  af  Ae  Moati^  iHMa  bamd  ha  bad  ineaned 
by  procuring  the  deiliaition  of  several  members  of 
their  body.  (Dion  Cass.  Izxviii.  21.)    (.W.  R.] 

PRISCrNUS,  PEDUCABUS.  [PsDixuBva, 
Nns.  7  and  U.] 

PUISCIJ8,  artists.  1,  Attius,  n  Roman  pain- 
ter, who  lived  under  the  Flavian  emperors  (about 
A.  n.  70),  and  was  one  of  the  best  artists  of  the 
{M'riod.  In  coiijit'iction  with  Cornelius  Piniis,  he 
adorned  with  paintings  tbe  temple  oi  Honos  et 
Virtae,  when  it  was  raetoeed  by  Veeparfn.  Of 
the»e  two  artists  Priscus  approached  nearest  ta  IIm 
ancienta.   (Plin.  //.  N.  xaxv.  10.  a.  37.) 

2.  Of  Nieemedia,  aa  aitUteet  and  aiBitanr  od- 
gineer,  who  lived  under  SepliBiaa  SmUHU  (Dioo 
Case.  IxxtT.  1 1,  luT.  1 1.)  [P.  &1 

PR18C08  (IV(raet,%  ona  oflia  caifieet  and 
most  important  Bynntine  historians  was  sur> 
named  Panitbs,  because  he  was  a  native  of  Pa- 
nium  in  Thrace.  We  know  little  of  his  lifo  in 
general,  but  ranch  of  a  short,  though  higlily  in- 
terefttinsf  and  importfint  period  of  it,  vix.  from  A.  o« 
445 — 447,  when  he  was  amboMadur  of  Tbeodosiua 
the  Younger  at  the  coait  af  AuHm.  The  mhutf 
cnnsistod  of  (teveral  p.T<niis.  In  later  years  he 
and  one  Maximinus  transacted  diplomatic  business 
for  the  empemr  llavelaB»  in  Rgypt  and  Ambiai 
He  died  in  or  about  A.  n.  471.  Nicbutir  thinks 
he  was  a  heathen.  PhKUS  wrote  au  account  of 
Ua  enAasey  te  Attlh,  enriched  by  digressions  en 

the  life  and  rripi  of  ibat  king,  tlif  Tircck  title  of 
wluch  ia  'UrrofUk  h.-^airruej^  aol  aord  'Avni^or, 
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m  pRiscus. 

whkh  wm  origtMnj  dfrlM  Into  Mn, 

according  to  Suidas.  This  in  the  xno«t  Talnable 
AocouQt  we  haTe  on  Attila,  and  it  k  dMpfy  to  be 
legretted  that  only  fragments  of  H  Mf«  come 
down  to  pofteritj :  it  was  written  i^ter  the  death 
of  Thcodosiu*,  which  took  place  in  a.  n.  4.^0. 
PHkuh  is  an  exceUent  and  tniatworthy  historian, 
and  hit  ttyi»  nmukMf  cltgant  .-uid  pure. 
Suid.T*  «ay«  that  he  al»o  wrote  M«Arral  'PifroptKal, 
Declamalioaes  JiJtetoricae  and  Eputolite,  which  are 
lott.  Jornandea  and  Juvencos,  the  author  of  the 
Life  of  Attila,  borrowed  larirdy  from  the  History 
of  Friacoa,  whose  name  is  often  neatiooed  by 
«1mm«  m  Wull  M  by  other  DyiaKl—  wrilin,  m, 
for  insLmre,  by  Eragrius,  who  calls  him  XlaTp/ffUfoi, 
and  by  Theophaocai  who  eaUs  lum  TUpvucds^  both 
BppwaiiUy  flrialricM  tit  oi(ffS|ilioiMi  4i0  tMt» 
The  fnurments  of  the  History  wore  first  edited  in 
Onek  by  David  Hoaaehel,  Aug»burg,  1603,  4to; 
•  Lfttin  tnuMbuioii  whli  notea,  by  Cntodana 
or  Chantcchuc,  Paris,  1609,  Svot  tha  tame  re- 
winted  tncether  with  the  text,  and  reviaed  by 
Fabrot  iu  the  I'aris  edition  of  Kxcerptae  de  L^tt- 
tkmtkm,  tBgaClMrwith  Dezippu»,  Menander,  and 
others ;  the  same  alto  in  Labhc's  Prftrr^ptfron, 
Paris,  1648,  ful.  The  latest  and  be»t  edition, 
tafMharwith  the  other  writers  who  hare  furnished 
the  mntpnals  for  the  Ejtcerpta  de  Lfffotionifms,  is, 
by  Niebuhr,  in  the  Bonn  Collection  of  the  Byian- 
Itoaa,  IMi,  tvo.  (iUhfkk  AKOraM.  ^  Vk5SA» 

540;  Hanckius,  de  Scnp(.  liyzani.  ;  Niehuhr's 
Kotea  on  Piiacas,  in  his  editioa  muUioned  above  ; 
8afalia,a.  V.  iMriMt Ilnpfriffl;)         fW.  P.] 

PRISCrS,  brother  of  t»i  -  ,  mperor  Philippus  I. 
Having  n>oeived  the  command  of  the  Syrian 
anniea,  by  hta  iatahniUt  ipprmion  ha  gata  riia 
to  the  rebellion  of  lal^iinMt  [Iotapianuh.] 
(Zosim.  i.  18,21.).  fW.  R.] 

PRISCUS,  a  finend  of  the  younger  Pliny,  who 
has  addressed  several  of  Ua  lallMi  la  him  ;  one  on 
the  death  of  Martial,  another  respecting  the  health 
of  Fannia,  &c.  {Ep.\l  \\ iil  21,  vi.  8,  vii.  8,  19). 
¥Vasf  MmmU  aairlwia  in  the  letters  mentions  his 
pontile  name,  but  we  find  him  calk-d  in  the  super- 
acription  of  one  of  tha  letteca^  VomeUut  Priteut : 
if  lUa  anperacription  ia  aoRMl,  ba  ia  pHMy  the 
same  ns  the  Corm^lius  Priscus,  who  was  consul  in 
AmD,  H'd  [see  below j.  Soma  modem  writers, 
•menf  wham  iaHaiiiaedna,lUiiitatlMlliw  Priacoa 

to  whom  Pliny  wrote  is  the  same  as  the  jurist  Ne- 
nUina  Priscus,  who  lived  under  Trajan  and  Hadrian, 
and  who  waa,  therefore,  a  oontanpwary  of  PUny. 
(Nbratii's.] 

PRLSCrs,  ANCHA'RIUS,  accused  Caesius 
Cordus,  pDNLMtHMil  of  Crete,  of  the  crimes  of  rape* 
tundae  and  majeataa,  in  the  reigaaf  TttMln^A.  d. 
21.    (Tnc.  Ann.  iii.  38,  70.) 

PRISCUS,  L.  ATI  LI  US,  consular  tribune  n.  c. 
399  and  196,  is  spoken  of  under  Atiuub,  No.  1. 
1'he  surname  of  Prigaaa  ia  iB^ghmi  la  kna  m  the 
Capitoline  Faati. 

PRISOOB  ATrALVS.  tATrALOU,  pu411.] 

PRISCT^«?.  T.  CAESO'NIUS,  a  Roman  cqnes 
waa  appointed  by  Tibarioa  the  miniater  of  a  new 
aflaa  whieh  1»  iaalitatad,  aad  lAUk  wm  atyled  a 

^talupfalibuM,    (Suet  Tib.  42.) 

PRISCUS,  CORN E'LI US, consul,  with  Pom- 
paina  Collega,  in  n.  9S,  tha  yaar  in  vhfeh  Agri- 
cob  died.  (Tac.  Aft,  44.)  8aa  akava  Pftttova, 

the  friend  of  Plinr. 

PRISCUS,  FA'BIUS,  a  legatua,  the  com- 


PRISCUS. 

■aader  of  ii  ligtaB  ia  ilw  WW  agafaM  CKflia,  A. ». 

70.    (Tac.  r/i$(.  iv.  79.) 
PRISCUS.  FULCI'NIUS.  [Fclcwiuh.] 
PRISCUS,  HBLVia)IUS.    1.  A  legate  of  a 
legion  under  T.  Ummidiua  Qnadratna,  goTmaar  «f 
Syria,  was  sent  by  the  latter  acrog*  theTaum*,  in  a.d. 
52,  in  consequence  of  the  disorders  that  had  wcimn 
through  the  conduct  of  Julius  Pelignus,  tho    >rwnm  | 
of  Cappadocia  (Tac,  Ann.  xii.  49).    This  Ph«Ti» 
roust  have  been  a  different  person  £rom  tJaie  cele- 
brated Helridiua  Priscus  meatfMMi  balarv,  mner 
the  latter  did  not  obtain  the  quaestorship  till  th*? 
reign  of  Nero,  and  the  legates  of  the  Icgiaiia  were 
usually  diaai ailinftaa  iwaifiHiiM  af  li%her  I 
rank  in  the  state. 

2.  The  son-in  law  of  Thrasaa  Prntm^  and,  like 
him,  distinguished  by  Ma  lava  afiiberty,  wUab  hm 
nt  length  sealed  with  his  blood.    He  wa*  lK>m  at  i 
Tanacina*,  and  waa  tha  son  of  a  certain  Cluriaa, 
who  Iwd  filled  tba  poal  oreUifeaBlnian  (primi' 
pilus).    His  name  shows  that  he  was  adopted  hf 
an  Helvidius  Priscus,  perhaps  by  the  Helvidiaa 
who  ia  mentioned  above.  In  bis  youth  he  devtMad 
himself  wi  th  energy  to  the  higher  brandiaa  of  alod j«  { 
not,  Niys  Tacitus,  to  discnii*e  nn  idle  leisun*  under 
a  pompous  name,  but  in  order  to  cuter  upon  pnbtia 
duties  with  a  mind  fortiiied  against  mtrfartaDa*  | 
He  chose  a»  his  teachers  of  philosophy  those  wtm  ' 
uugbt  that  uotiiing  ia  good  but  what  is  honouiahia^ 
aaM^bad  kttirtiat  ia diiiMfid, and  wiMtfi 
not  reckon  power,  nobility,  or  any  external  thinr'. 
either  amoiu;  blaasingi  or  arilik  In  other  words  he 
emteaoai  imh  artaar  Aa  flieie  philosophy.  8a 
distiiipiii'.hi'd  did  he  l)ecoine  for  his  virtue  arid  n<>-  ' 
blenois  of  aoul,  that  whan  ouaaator  ha  waa  ektmm 
byHmMiPMaaatUaaaii-i^lMrs  anAWlUa 
connection  he  was  still  further  stiengtheiied  m  Ua 
love  of  liberty.   He  was  qcuMstor  in  Achaia  during  i 
the  reign  of  Neiu,  and  by  the  way  in  which  he  dis-  I 
cbaigad  tha  duties  of  his  oflke,  gained  the  love  of 
the  provincials.    (Comp.  Schol.  a4  Jur.  v. 
Having  obtained  the  tribuneship  of  the  plebs  m 
&  c.  56,  ho  aMrtad  kis  influence  to  protect  the  poor 
against  the  severe  procefdinjrs  of  Obultronius 
binns,  the  qaaastor  of  the  treasury.    The  name  ot 
Priaena  ia  nal  mmdimaA  aoafa  fcr  •  Cmt  jmn. 
His  freedom  af  laaaA  Mid  Tore  of  indepcndmce 
could  not  prafajpWMilg  la  tha  coiut,  and  ha,  there- 
fore, waa  aol  advuNad  ta  anj  af  tiia  UiWr  aMeaa 

<if  the  state.    It  app>ears  that  he  and  ni*  fathi-r- 
in-Uiw  were  even  imprudent  enough  to  celebrate  in 
thair  kaaaaa  resaUiaaa  fMli«ala»  and  la  rnmmwii 
mta  tha  biilh-dagn  af  fintas  and  OMik 

"Quale  coronati  Thrasea  Helvidiusqna MbabBBi 
Brutonua  at  Caatii  natalibus.**  (Jut.  M.) 

These  proceedtnp^  reached  the  ears  of  the  emperor; 
Thrasea  was  put  to  death  [Thra.ska  j,  and  Priscus 
banished  from  Italy  (a.d.  G(j).  He  retired  with 
hi»  wife,  Fannia,  to  Apollonia  in  Macedonia,  where 
be  remained  till  the  deatli  of  Nero.  He  waa  r^ 
called  ta  Ra«a  byGaUm  (a.i».68X  andaMof 
hi*  first  acts  was  to  brini:  to  trial  Epriu-?  Marcelltis, 
the  aeeuser  of  his  iiather-ia-kw  j  but  as  the  senli* 


*  This  statement  depends  only  upon  acorrectioa 
of  the  text  of  Tacitus  (i/ut.  iv.  £).  Some  manu- 
scripts have  7armfMMi  or  T^iiaalfaas  asirwicyso  t 
bat  wa  find  in  the  Florentine  manuscript,  Cktntiam 

munirifnn,  which  has  been  altered,  with  BmIi  BIN 
biibiiity,  iuto  lar/vctMa  mumctpio. 
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TTfTits  of  Gal  ha  were  doubtful,  he  tIropp<!  the  accti- 
tauon.    On  the  murder  of  Oalba  at  the  beginning 
of  the  teBtmfag  ymt  (a.  o.  69),  he  obtidiMd  from 
Otho  the  corpse  of  the  emppror,  aiid  took  care  that 
it  VM  buried  (Plut.  QqUk  2tt).    In  the  courM  of 
liw  mmm  ywr  h*  «w  noniiialed  piMlor  fir  the 
nc'xt  jew,  and  as  praetor  elect  vcniun-d  m  oppose 
Vitelliae  in  the  MUle.  Afler  the  deiuh  of  Vitellius 
hi  Deeenhef*     Bl      Pltdui  a|[ain  iMMlted  hii 
old  enemy  ^tclw  Marcellas.  The  contost  between 
themuoee  reepecdng  the  manner  in  which  the  am- 
baMadors  were  to      dMMen  who  wen  to  be  sent 
to  Yf  sinn  ;  Priscai  MiBtninfag that  they  should 
V  »  appointed  by  the  raagMlntee,  Marcplhi<t  that 
tney  should  be  chosen  by  lot,  ftaiisg  that  if  the 
former  method  were  adopted  ht  fld^l  BOl  he  np- 
pomted,  and  might  thus  appear  to  have  received 
Marcellua  carried  his  point  on  this 
•oeiiMd  fahn,  ihortfy  afterwards, 
ef  having  be«*n  one  of  the  infomiprs  under  Nero, 
hat  he  was  acqtiitted,  in  consequence  of  the  sopport 
wnea  av  necrvea  mna  jaetiauae  aaB  i/uuuuan* 

Although  Vespasian  was  now  emperor,  and  no 
ooe  waa  left  to  diwote  the  throne  with  him, 
Prieent  did  bqI  venUp  Ae  riling  mul  Dnring 
Vfltpaeias^e  contbmed  aboence  in  the  East,  Priscus, 
who  was  now  praetor  (a.  d.  7U),  opposed  various 
measures  which  had  been  brought  forward  by 
others  with  a  view  of  pleasing  the  emperor.  Thus 
he  xruuntained  that  the  retrenchments  in  the  public 
espences,  which  were  rendered  necessary  by  the 
exhausted  Slate  of  the  treasury,  oa^^l  te  he  made 
\iT  ibe  st'naie,  and  not  left  to  the  emperor,  as  the 
consul  elect  had  proposed ;  and  he  also  brought 
fcrwaid  a  naiiBa  io  Ihe  eoHle  llwl  the  Capitol 
»hould  ht  rebuilt  at  the  public  cost,  and  only  with 
sssatsnce  from  Vespasian.    It  may  be  mentioned, 
it  fmrinp,  that  hrter  in  Ae  yesr  Piiwiit,  as  praetor, 
dedicated  the  spot  on  which  the  Capitol  was  to  be 
htiilL   (Tec.  HkL  ir.  53.)    On  the  arrival  of  the 
ratperor  at  Rome,  Priscni  was  the  only  person  who 
•aluted  hna  by  his  private  name  of  Vespasian  ; 
and,  not  content  with  omitting  his  name  in  all  the 
fleets  which  be  published  an  praetor,  he  attacked 
the  panen  and  the  oflSoe  of  the  emperor. 
Such  condnct  was  downright  folly ;  he  could  not 
by  tniart  speeches  and  insulting  acts  restore  the 
*ff*hKe  I  tiid  if  his  tarings  and  doings  have  been 
"irhtly  reported,  he  had  only  himself  to  thank  for 
h>«  iate.   Thiu  we  are  told  by  one  of  his  admirers 
that  V^mrfiii  havfaf  fMhiddm  hte  on  eae  oeea- 
■i«>n  from  appearing  in  the  senati",  he  replied. 
You  can  expel  om  from  the  senate,  Imt,  as  long 
'  "Tn  ■Diiihu  ijf  U,  I  iBuil  flii  liHu  Itiu  hniiiii  - 
Well,  then,  go  b,  but  Im;  silent.*'—"  DonH 
BM  for  my  opinion,  then,  and  I  will  be  silent  " 
^*Bet  I  Bittst  ask  you.** — *•  Then  I  must  say 
•iil  Mms  to  nu-  just." — Bat    yon  do  I  will 
fttywi  to  death.'" — "  Did  I  ever  say  to  you  that 
I WSB  hamortal  ?    You  do  your  p,art,  and  I  will 
Jo  mine.    Yours  it,  to  kill ;  mine,  to  die  without 
}  years  is,  to  banish  ;  mine,  to  go  into  exile 
torrow.**   (Epictet.  JJusert.  i.  2.)  After 
nch  a  spedMi  of  the  my  in  which  he  bearded 
MS  emperor,  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  his  banish- 
His  wifis  Fannia  followed  him  a  second 
L"^ .  ^         It  appem  «hac  hie  phee  of 

wojAnient  wns  at  no  i^rrat  distance  from  tlic 
•»P»««Jsand  he  had  not  been  long  in  exile  before  be 
^«aaited  hy  mim  of  YwfMhn.  It  wrndd 
mi  thi  - 
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the  enemies  of  Priscus  to  issue  the  fatal  mandate  t 
for  shortly  afterwards  he  sent  messengers  to  reetll 
the  exeeationen ;  and  Us  Ufc  waoM  haee  been 
saved,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fnUe  report  that  lio 
had  alnady  perished.   The  life  of  Priscus  was 
writlBB  hj  Heramins  Senedo  al  «he  reqtwet  el  Me 
widow  F.uinia  ;  and  the  tyrant  Domitian,  in  con- 
■eqoenoe  of  this  work,  subsequently  put  Senedo  to 
dMmk,tiid  WBt  Ftania  into  exile  for  the  third 
time.    Priscus  left  a  son,  who  is  called  simply 
Helvidius,  without  any  surname,  and  is  therefore 
spoken  of  under  Hklvidii  s.   (Tat.  Ann.  xiii.  28, 
xvi.  28,  315,  .'{.1,  //irf.  ii.  91,  iv.  5—9,  43, 44,  AffHe, 
2,  DiaL  df  Orat.  5  ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixv.  7,  Ixvi.  18, 
Ixvii.  1:j  ;  StieL  Vr^p.  15  ;  Plin.  JS».  vii.  19.) 
PIUSCUS,  JAVOLE'NUa  IJATOLIHIMkl 
PRISCUS,  JU'LIUS,  a  centtmon,  mw  a^ 
pointed  by  Vitellius  (a.  o.  69)  praefeil  of  Iha 
praetorian  gnartieii  the  teeoBMBaiHMlioa  efFMhhw 

Valcns.  When  news  arrived  that  the  army,  which 
bad  espoused  the  side  of  Vespasian,  was  marrliing 
upon  Rooie,  Jnlhis  PHsom  «m  sent  wMi  Alphenw 
Vani";  at  thf  head  of  fourteen  jimelorian  cohorts 
and  all  the  squadrons  of  cavalry  to  take  possession 
of  the  patMS  «r  dke  Apennines,  bet  he  and  Varna 
disgracefully  deserted  tlieir  post  and  returned  to 
Rome.  After  the  death  of  Vitellius,  l*riftc«s  put 
an  end  to  his  life,  more,  says  Tacitus,  through  shame 
than  BMBirftf.  (Tm.  am,  H.  M,  U.  51,  61,  In 
11.) 

PRISCUS,  JU'NIUS,  praetor  in  the  reign  of 
Caligula,  was  put  to  death  by  this  mofum  m  ne- 
count  of  his  wealth,  though  accused  SS  a  pNlKt  ef 
other  crimes.   (Dion  Cass.  liz.  18.) 

PRISCUS,  C.  LUTCPRIUft.  a  lUmn  «|Wi^ 
composed  a  poem  on  the  death  of  German ic<i-*, 
which  obtained  great  celebrity,  and  for  which  he 
was  liherally  paid  by  Tlberiea.  When  Dfewu  M 
ill,  in  A.  D.  21,  Priscus  comprised  another  poem  on 
his  death,  anticipating,  if  he  died,  a  still  more 
haadseae  pmwit  ftwi  tiM  emperor,  as  Dmsns 
was  his  own  son,  while  Germanicus  had  been  only 
his  son  by  adoption.  Priscus  was  led  by  bis 
vanity  to  recite  this  poem  in  a  private  hoose  in 
presence  of  a  distfaigiiished  WMfUKf  if  women  of 
rank.  He  was  denounecd  in  consequence  to  the 
senate ;  and  this  bod^',  anxious  to  punish  the 
insult  to  the  imfwriri  fismily,  condemned  Priscus 
to  death,  without  consulling  Tiberius,  and  had 
bira  executed  forthwith.  The  proceeding,  how- 
ever, diq>Ieased  Tlherias,  aot  threagh  any  widi  ta 
save  the  life  of  Priscus  but  because  the  wnate  had 

E resumed  to  pot  a  person  to  death  without  asking 
is  opinioBi   Ha  Iheielbfa  caased  a  detna  ef  tha 

senate  to  be  parsed,  that  no  decrees  of  the  body 
should  bo  deposited  in  the  aenirium  till  ten  days 
had  elapsed  ;  nd  ai  they  eenld  not  he  curled  inta 
execution  till  this  was  done,  no  one  could  in 
future  be  executed  till  ten  days  after  his  condom- 
natioiu  (Tac.^Mii.  iii.49 — 61 ;  Dion  Cass.  Ivii.  JU.> 
It  is  recorded  flf  tUt  LtMtlns  Priscus  that  he  paid 
Sejanus  the  enormotis  Mim  of  50.(t0(),0()0  wsterces 
{f/uintfuenlies  srslerlium)  for  an  eunuch  of  the  name 
of  Paezon.    (Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  ;',9.  «.  40.) 

PRISCUS,  Q.  MU'STlUSk  «MMi  loflbctMb 
A.  D.  Iti3  (Fasti). 

PRISCUS,  NSRATIUB.  [NMunoa] 

PRISCUS,  Q.NO'NiUS,«0MdA.abl49tHtk 
Ser.  ixipio  Orfitos  (Fasti). 

PRUCU8,  IKKVIUS,  «M  hwriAii  Iw  Neia. 
ii  A.  Ob  66ft  is  c«M9MMt  «r  hb  ImiV  ft  Miiid  fl 
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S  'neca.  He  wns  arcompiuiied  in  his  exila  by  hit 
wife  Artoria  Flacilla.  (Tac.  Attn,  xv.  71.)  We 
Imtd  from  the  Fasti  that  D.  Novius  PriKus  was 
eoniul  A.  D.  7B,  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  lie 
wa^r^ably  the  same  person  as  tlie  one  banished 

^'^PRMCUS,  T.  NUMI'CIUS,  consul  a  r.  469 
witli  A*  Virainius  Tiioo«taa  Caaliomontanuis  fought 
•gainat  tha  YiimStm  wiA  wbbiii,  9ui  todc  Cbm, 
one  of  tiMir  town.  (Ut.  iL  68|  Dlaii|i.  is. 

£6.) 

PRISCU8  PANITES.   [See  above,  P»nct78, 

the  Brsantine  wnter.] 
PRISCUS,  PETKO'NIUS,  baniahwi  bgr  Nero» 

JL  D.  66.    (Tac  A  nn.  XV.  7 1.) 

PRISCUSv  SERVI'LIIJS.  Tte  Prisci  were 
nn  ancient  family  of  the  Servilia  p^ns,  and  filled 
the  highMt  offices  of  the  suite  during  the  early 
jmn  M  tha  rppublk.  They  also  bm  the  agno- 
men of  Stnictus,  which  is  always  appended  to 
their  name  in  the  Fasti,  till  it  was  suppUnted  by 
tlMH  «r  FkUoMi  wUdi  «M  lint  obtained  by  Q. 
Serviliiis  Prisctis  Structus,  who  took  Fidenae  in 
c.  436  [see  below.  No.  6], 
ocM  faj  Ut  deMBdnu 
£No9.  7  and  0]. 

1.  P.  Sbrvu,ius  P&UCU8  Stbuctus,  consul 
B.  &  495  with  Ap.  Chradina  Sabiiraa  RcgiOensis. 
This  year  was  memorable  in  the  annala  by  the 
daath  of  kin^  Tarquin.  The  temple  of  Mercory 
waa  also  dedicated  in  this  year,  and  additional 
colonisUwere  led  to  th«  MMiy  of  SJfDia,  wUch 
had  been  founded  by  Tarquin.  The  consuls  car- 
ried on  war  against  the  Volscians  with  success 
and  took  the  town  of  Suessa  Pometia ;  and 
Pri&cu8  subsequently  defeated  both  the  Sabine* 
and  Aurunci.  In  the  struggles  betw^n  the  patri- 
dim  Md  fihbeiMM  wmpmtog  the  kw  of  debt, 

pjjteuB  was  iaattiad  to  espouse  the  side  of  the 
kttor,and  pohBllwd  a  proclamation  iavourable  to 
tko  pMMina  I  Vat  M  U  WM  vmUi  to  Mriit  llMm 

in  opposition  to  his  colleague  and  the  whole  body 
of  the  patricians,  he  incurred  the  enmitiy  oC  both 
pitfties.  (Lir.  iL  21—37;  IMooya.  vL»-a2{ 
VaL  Max.  ix.  3.  §  6 ;  PUn.  H.  N,  xxxr.  3.) 

2.  Q.  Skrviliuh  Pniscua  Structub,  a  brother 
of  No.  1,  was  magister  equituo,  in  &  c.  494,  to 
the  diototoi^  M\  Vatatai  Mtadmm.  (Diaqra.  ti. 

4a) 

&  Sf.  Smrvilius  Pkiscls  Stri  i  tl  s,  consul 
IkCb  479%  with  A.  ViiginiuH  Tt  icostuH  Kutilus.  In 
consequence  of  the  destntction  of  the  Fabii  at  the 
Crenusra  in  the  ptecediug  year,  the  Etruscans  had 
•dvnwad  up  to  ue  very  walls  of  RonM,  and  tritai 
pogsession  of  the  hill  JanicuUiR.  In  nn  attempt 
which  Priscns  made  to  take  this  hill  by  assault, 
Im  wm  npalaed  with  great  losa,  and  would  hiv» 
tastaint'd  a  total  deff.it,  Imi  not  his  dlliau'iie 
Viiginius  come  to  his  assistance  In  consequence 
«f  hb  laahmao  «o  tiUt  DnniriwB,  ba  wbi  brought 
to  trial  by  the  tribunes,  as  soon  as  his  year  of 
office  bad  expired,  but  was  acquitted.  (Liv.  iL  61, 
6*2 ;  Dionys.  ix.  25,  &c.) 

4.  Q.  SbbvUJOS  Priw  us  Structus,  proljably 
son  of  No.  2,  was  consul  a.  c.  468,  with  X.  Qnin- 
tius  Capitolinua  fiarbatns,  and  again  466, 
with  Sp.  PWtMdas  Albus  Regillensis.  In  each 
year  Priscns  commanded  the  Roman  armies  in  the 
wars  with  the  neighbouring  nations,  but  did  not 

Erform  anything  worth  recording.  (li?.  iL  04, 


PJU8CUS. 

5.  P.  Sbrvilius  8p.  f.  p.  n.  Priscus  Sntrf- 
T17R,  son  of  No.  3,  waa  consul  b.  c  463,  with  L. 
Aebutius  El«B,aBd  waaoHiiied  aff  in  kis  cmbmI- 
ship  by  the  great  plague  which  raged  at  Roxne  in 
this  year.  (Liv.  iii.  6,  7  i  Dionys.  iz.  i 
Otoa.il  12.) 

6.  Q.*  SKRV1LI178  P.  F.  Sp.  n.  Pniscrs  SxRrr- 
TOh  Fu>Biu%  son  of  No.  6,  waa  axoointed  dkrtatnr 
&a  4Sft,  ia  eenaeqvene»  af  the  akin  enHed  hf 
fha  invasion  of  the  Veientes  and  Fidenates,  who 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  pkgue,  which  was  then 
raging  at  Rene,  to  nnge  the  Roman  territory, 
and  had  advanced  almost  up  to  the  Collins  Gat«. 
Senrilius  defeated  the  enemy  without  difficult r. 
and  pursued  the  Fideuates  to  their  town,  to  wtucu 
ha  proeeedul  to  ky  siege,  and  wkkh  he  took  hf 
means  of  a  mine.  From  the  conqneat  of  this  town 
he  received  the  surname  of  Fidemtu,  which  waa 
afterwBida  adopted  by  his  children  in  the  plaea  af 
Structus.     Scrriliua  is  mentioned  again  in  b.  c 
43i,  wiien  he  called  upon  the  tribunes  of  tbe  plebe 
to  eonpd  the  eomak  to  aket  a  ^eli^  ki  aaiar 

to  carry  on  the  war  M;:ainst  the  Volf*M  and  Aoq;ii. 
In  B.  c  418  the  Roman  army  waa  defeated  bv  the 
Aequi  and  the  LBfioniS,in  eonee^MMe  af  tha 
dissensions  and  incompetencj'  of  the  consular  tri- 
bunes of  that  year.  Servilius  was  therefiore  m> 
pointed  dictator  a  second  time ;  he  earned  <m  na 
war  with  succeai,  defeated  the  Aequi,  and  took 
the  point  of  Lavici,  where  the  senate  forth  tunth 
established  a  Roman  colony.  (Liv.  iv.  21,  2->,  2u 
45—47.) 

7.  Q.  Servilius  Q.  p.  P.  n.  (Priscls)  Fid»- 
N'AS  the  son  of  No.  ti,  was  cunsuhur  tribune  ux 
times,  namely  in  B.  c  402,  398,  895.  SM,  888, 
380'.  (Liv.  V.  8,  14,  24,  3b',  vi  4,  6.)   Ha  wai 
also  interrex  in  B.  c.  397.  (Liv.  t.  17.)  ThaaaoB 
be  BO  donbt  that  thk  8arviliae  waa  tha  eoM 
No.  6,  both  from  his  pmenomcn  Quintus  ^d  hk 
snmene  Fidenas,  as  well  as  from  the  cirounstancee 
that  ha  k  itwjgnitod  in  the  Capitoliaa  Pketi,  Q.  f. 
P.  N.    A  difficulty,  however,  arises  from  thestat^ 
ment  of  Livy,  that  tlie  C  Servilius,  who  was  consular 
tribune  in  B.C.  4 18,  waa  the  son  of  the  conqueror  of 
Fidenae  (Lir.  iv.  45,  46)  ;  but  this  u  probably  a 
mistake,  since  the  consular  tribune  of  r  c.  4 1 8  is 
called,  in  the  Capituline  Fa&ti,  C  Skhvllils  Q.  r. 
C.  N.  AXIUA.   Besides  which,  if  he  were  the  an 
of  the  oonqneror  of  Fidenae,  he  must  have  been  a 
younger  son,  as  his  praenomen  shows ;  and  in  that 
case  the  younger  son  would  have  abtannd  Mt  of 
the  highest  dignities  in  tha  llBto  ttStoW  Jtm 
bdon  his  elder  brother. 

8.  Q.  Snviuoa  Q.  f.    m.  (Pmnoim)  fmm- 

NAS,  the  son  of  No.  7,  was  consular  tribune  thrt^; 
tioMa,  namely,  in  b.  c.  ^82,  378,  369.  (iav.  vi. 
22,  81,  86.) 

9.  Sp.  Skrvilii;8  Paistrs,  censor  a.  c.  378, 
with  CloeUua  Sicnfau  (Uv.  vi  31).  As  this 
SacfOina  dan  nathnr  the  sucname  of  Fidenas,  he 

probably  wat  Ml  a  diMMdaal  af  tha  aonapMur 
Fidenaau 

♦  Livy  (iv.  21)  calls  him  A.  Servilius,  in 
speaking  of  his  dictatorship  of  u.c.  435,  but 
Q.  Servilins  when  he  mentions  his  dictatorship  of 
&  c.  418  (iv.  46),  as  well  as  when  ha  ipnks  af 
him  elaewbere  (e.  g.  iv.  26).  There  can,  there- 
fore,  be  no  doubt  that  the  name  of  Qntmiiu  is  to  be 
prefeited,  which  wa  tad  aka  in  tha  Gbfiklte 
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PRISCUS  SENE'CIO,  Q.  SO'SIUS,  consul 
A.  n.  169.  with  P.  Coeliu*  Apollinaria  (Fa«ti). 

PRISCUS,  STA'TIUS,  consul  a.  d.  159,  with 
Pbutius  Qnintillua,  two  yean  before  the  death  of 
trie  emperor  Antoninus  (Fasti).  He  was  one  of 
th«  ireoends  tent  bj  his  successor,  BL  Audiu^,  to 
fnndact  the  war  against  the  Parthians,  a.  d.  lf>'J — 
\iio.  He  took  Artaxata,  the  capital  of  Anucnia,  and 
iNEMi  A»«bale«f  thateonntiy  from  the  Parthian 
pow.  (Capitolin.  Anion.  PhiL  9,  Teruj,  7  ;  Dion 
Ow,  InL  Fragm.  p.  1201,  ed.  Reimanu.) 

PRT8CU8,  TARQUI'NIUa  [TAitavntnm.1 

PRISCUS.  TARQUITIUS,  hvl  Wen  a  legato 
of  btatiliu^  Taurus,  in  Africa,  whom  be  accused,  in 
wder  to  gratify  Agrippina,  the  wUb  of  the  emperor 
Ckudius,  who  was  anxious  to  obtain  posscHsion  of 
hit  pleasore  grounds.  Taurus  pat  an  end  to  his 
liie  before  siMitence  was  pronounced  ;  and  the 
senate  expelled  Priscin  from  its  body  ■■  aa  isformer. 
He  was  restored,  however,  to  his  former  rank  by 
Nero,  and  appointed  governor  uf  Hiciiyiiia  ;  but 
»M  eoodeniied  in  a.  d.  61,  on  account  of  extortion 
ill  his  prorinrr.  to  the  great  doKghl  «f  tlM  iOiate. 
(Tac^aa.  xii.  59,xiv.  46.) 

PRISCUS,  M.  TRBBATIUS,  caand  nftetoa 
in  A.  o.  109.  (Fasti.) 

PRISCUS,  I*  VALE'RIUS  MESSA'LA 
THBA'SBA,  waa  dirtiDgirfdied  alike  by  hid  birth 
■dvildoai  during  the  reign  of  Septimius  Severus. 
HewM  eomul  in  a.  d.  196,  and  aboot  aeventeen 
jam  afterwards  fell  a  Tictim  to  the  cnalty  of 
llwfllh  (Dion  Cass.  IxxviL  5.) 

PR1SCIJ.S,  VK'CTIUS,  a  person  mentiooed 
by  the  jrounger  Pliny.    (Piin.  Ep.  vi.  12^ 

I'KIVERNAS,  an  agnomen  given  to  Li.  AaOli- 
Hu»  Miunercinus,  from  hi«  taking  PkiTMDnai  in 
J(>  u  329.  [Mambrcinus,  No.  9.] 

PBOAE'RESlll8(Il^ewp«<r<of  ),a  distingoished 
t'acher  of  rhetoric,  was  a  native  of  Armenia,  Iwm 
about  A.n.  276,  of  good  couuectious,  though  poor. 
Beena  te  Antiedk  to  atady  aoder  die  ihetoneian 
T'lpian.    ITavin^  soon  risen  to  high  distinction  in 
hu  school,  he  removed  to  Athens,  where  he  placed 
l>"MlfaBdHr  JaBaa,  llieii  aiatsd  in  die  dnir  of 
rhetoric.   Thaa  came  along  with  bun  from  An- 
^  hie  friend  Hephaestion.   A  fret  told  by 
Baqiiitt  m  his  life  of  Proaeresioa  (  ViL  Soph.  toL 
L|k73,ed.  Boissonade),  illufttrates  both  the  po- 
*>ty  and  the  7^:1!  nf  these  youths.    They  had  be- 
t**»n  them  but  one  change  of  raiment  {Ifid-riow  koL 
TpAiwor),  and  three  thin,  faded  blankets  (^paJ- 
When  Proaeresius  went  forth  to  the  pub- 
KiicbooU,  his  friend  ky  in  bed  working  his  exer- 
aad  tbk  tber  did  alternately.  Fnaenuns 
•wn  ;ic'iii;rf<l  a  high  place  in  his  master's  estet>m, 
*hica,  as  well  as  his  own  merit,  a  singular  proof 
«•  fiTen  by  Eunapius  {ibid.  p.  71,  Ac).   On  the 
fJeath  of  Julian  (according  to  Clinton,  Fast.  Horn. 
M^l»  in  A.  D.  Uii)^  who  left  Pnaereaius  his 
(Baaap.  ibid.  p.  69),  it  waa  deiemdaed  no 
Mger  to  conhne  the  chair  of  rhetoric  to  one,  but  to 
^tend  thishonoor  to  many.    (Eunap.  ibid.  p.  79.) 
^piphamoi,  Diophantua,  Sopolis,  F^asius,  and 
^itphaegtiou  were  chosen  from  among  a  crowd  of 
fWBfetitors  ;    but  Hephaestion  left  Athens,  dread- 
*"i  •"■^petition  with  Proaeresius.    The  students, 
J^nerally,  betook  themidvea  to  their  professors, 
^"^'"g  to  ilieir  nation"*  ;  a!id  tfi.'n-  attached 
••"^»elve*  to  Proaeresius  the  studenta  coming 
^  the  district  lootk  ftoM  Pnitna  indarfvaiM 
"^v^ptaBlI^bifc  HfagWilwMcwiwritad 
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the  jealouty  of  the  others,  who  combined  against 
him.  Throngh  the  intenrention  of  a  corrupt  pro« 
consul,  he  was  driven  from  Athens.  A  new  pro- 
consul not  only  restored  him,  hut,  aftf-r  a  public 
trial,  bestowed  on  him  public  marks  of  approbation, 
and  pkced  him  at  once  at  the  head  of  all  the 
tc.irhcrs  of  rhetoric  in  Athens.  The  fresh  attempts 
of  his  enemies  to  supulaut  him  by  splendid  enter* 
tainmenle,  at  whicft  uey  endeaveoied  to  win  over 
men  of  power,  were  rendered  ntigntnry  by  th^•  ar- 
rival in  Athens  of  Anatoliui,  the  praefect  of  Illy- 
rlan.  It  b  praibaMe  that  die  &vonr  with  which 
that  accomplished  man  regarded  Praieresins,  at- 
tracted to  the  latter  the  attention  of  the  emperor 
Oamtaot,  who  aent  fiir  hfan  to  GanI,  ahont  a.  B. 
.34"3.  Constans  detained  bim  for  more  than  one 
year  (if  we  may  found  upon  the  expression  x**/***" 
Mil,  Eunap.  ibid.  p.  89),  and  then  sent  him  to 
Rome.  Here  he  was  highly  esteemed,  and  havfaig 
written  or  delivered  a  eulogy  on  the  city,  was 
honoured  in  return  with  a  life-size  stiitue  of  bronze, 
bearing  this  inscription,  The  Queen  o/CUim0A» 
I'rinc£  nf  Eloqwnce.**  On  his  departure  from 
Rome,  he  obtained  for  Athens  a  tributary  sunuly 
of  piDfideiia  frsm  •evctal  islands  —  a  grant  which 
was  confirmed  by  the  epanh  of  Athens  at  the  soli- 
citation of  Anatolios — and  he  himself  waa  honoured 
widi  tike  title  of  trrparovtS^iit.  When  the 
emperor  Julian  (a.  d.  362)  had  prnnuilgated  tlie 
decree,  for  which  he  is  ao  strongly  censured,  even 
by  hti  eologiat  Ammtanoa  Marcellinna  (xx.  10, 
XXV.  4),  forbidding  teacher*  belonging  to  the  Chris- 
tian religion  to  practise  their  art,  we  are  told 
(Hieron.  m  Chronic.  An.  2378),  that  Proaeresius 
waa  exprculy  exempted  from  ita  operation,  but 
that  he  refused  any  imniunity  riot  enjoyed  by  his 
brethren.  To  this  partial  suspension  of  his  rheto- 
rical functions,  Eunapius  alw  aUndea,  hut,  dia- 
tracted  by  his  love  of  the  man,  and  his  hatred  of 
his  religion,  says  doubtingly,  ^he  seemed  to  be  a 
Chriitiaii*'  {Hid,  p.  92).  Eunapius  saya  that  it 
waa  about  this  very  time  he  hiniself  arrived  at 
Athena,  and  found  in  Proaeresius  all  the  kindnesa 
of  a  frther.  It  ht  fSrahaUe,  then,  that  tiiii  waa  in 
the  year  3fi3,  when  Julian  was  in  the  East,  and 
we  may  suppose  the  edict  less  rigidly  enforced. 
Proaeresius  was  then  in  his  87th  year.  Eunapiua 
remained  at  Athens  for  five  yeara,  and  states  that 
his  friend  and  teacher  died  not  many  days  after  his 
departure.  Proaeresius  had  married  Ampiticleiu 
of  Trallea,  and  by  her  he  had  lereral  daughters,  all 
of  uhoni  died  in  the  bloom  of  yojith,  and  on  whom 
Milesius  wrote  him  consolatory  verses,  liis  rival 
DiophantuB  pronounced  hia  foneial  eiation  (Eunap. 
Uad.  p.  94),  and  his  epitaph,  written  by  his  pupil 
Gregory  Naaiansen,  ia  giren  by  Fabriciua  ^BiiL 
Gram.  toL  tL  p.  187). 

Fmm  the  account  given  of  him  by  Eunapius, 
who  had  the  best  meana  of  infonnaUon,  we  learn 
that  lie  waa  of  gigantic  statoie  (Guanbon  and 
Wyttenbach,  ad  Eunap.  vol.  ii.  p.  285,  conjecture 
that  he  viras  nine  feet  high  !),  and  of  stately  bear- 
ing, so  vigorous  in  his  old  age,  that  it  was  impos- 
iitm  to  rappoae  him  other  than  in  the  prime  of  life. 
His  constitution  waa  of  inm  strenuth  {(nbripiov\ 
braving  the  winter  colds  of  Ciaul  without  shoec, 
and  in  light  clothing,  and  drinking  unwarmed  the 
water  of  the  Rhine  when  almost  frozen.  His  stylo 
of  eloquence  seems  to  have  been  flowing,  and 
fiaeed  vtdi  aUamna  to  daoie  timea.  He  had 
gnat  fowm  af  actanipemaoaa  apeaking,  and  % 
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prodigious  memory.  He  ha«  no  great  credit,  so  far 
M  Style  M  concerned,  in  hit  impil  Eonapius,  but  the 
names  of  Basil  the  Cuvat  and  Gregory  Nazianzen 
(Sosomen,  //.  £.yL  UJ,  fully  bear  out  hi*  high 
wpptitim  M  M  tttAtt  9t  rit6loriBi  ^CcNnpan! 
Suida*,  «.  o.  ;  Clinton,  FasL  Rom.  pp.  401,  40."), 
449,  469;  Weateniuuui,  GmcUcke  der  Grieck. 
BtndL  p.  9S7.)  [W.  M.  O. j 

PROBA,  FALOOWA.  [Falconu.] 
PROBUS,  M.  AURE'LIUS*  Boman  emperor 
A.l>.  876—282,  was  a  natffis  of  Sinninm  in 
Fnmooia.  His  mother  it  said  to  have  been  of 
Tnnrt>  nnble  extraction  than  his  Cather  Maximiu, 
whu  afu-r  having  served  as  a  centurion  with  good 
rt-putation  wiis  n'lwd  to  tha  mk  of  tribune,  and 
died  in  Egypt,  bequeathing  A  very  moderate  for- 
tune tn  ]m  widow  and  two  children,  a  son  and 
a  daughter.  Young  Probus,  at  an  early  age, 
attracted  the  attention,  and  guned  the  favour  of 
Valerian,  from  whom,  in  riohition  of  the  ordinary 
nlas  of  Bulitarjr  Mrriea^  ba  nedvad  wUla  afanaat 
a  boy  the  commission  of  tribune.  Letters  have 
been  preserred  by  Vopiscus,  addressed  by  the 
pliaaa  to  GaUSenu,  and  to  the  praetorian  prefect, 
fa  which  he  announces  the  promrttioii  of  the  ymith, 
whom  ho  praises  warmly,  and  recommends  to  their 
notko*  iHor  did  he  prore  unworthy  of  this  p»> 
IVBMga>  He  conducted  himself  so  gallantly  in  the 
%var  n(»ain*t  the  Sarmatians  beyond  the  Danube, 
that  he  was  forthwith  entrusted  with  the  command 
of  a  Astbfpdshod  l^on,  and  was  presented  in  a 
public  assembly  with  various  military  rewards, 
among  others  with  the  highest  and  most  prized  of 
all  decorations,  a  cine  crown,  which  he  had  earned 
by  rescuing  a  noUe  youth,  Valerius  Flaccut,  a 
kinsman  of  the  aaparon^  firom  tho  hands  of  the 
Qoadi.  Hli  saboeqaoBt  osploito  in  Afriea,  Egypt, 
Anilita,  Scythia,  Persia,  Germany,  and  riaiil, 
miined  for  him  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  Ual- 
nemu,  Anidian,  and  tho  aeoond  Cbmdhii,  all  of 
whom  expressed  their  feelings  in  the  most  earnest 
language,  while  his  gentle  though  firm  discipline, 
^e  minute  care  which  he  ovineod  in  piofidmg  for 
the  wants  and  comforts  of  the  soldiers,  and  his 
liberality  in  dividing  spoils,  secured  the  sealous 
attachment  of  the  troops.  By  Tacitus  he  was 
named  governor  of  the  whole  Eas^aild  "ff  to 
bo  the  fimieHt  pillar  of  the  Roman  power,  and, 
upon  the  deiith  of  that  sovereign,  the  purple  wju 
forced  upon  his  acceptanoa  hj  uia  amiaa  of  Syria. 
The  downfal  of  Florianus  speedily  removed  his 
only  rival,  and  he  was  enthasiaslicoUy  hailed  by 
the  united  Toieo  of  the  senaia,  the  people,  and  the 
kgions. 

The  whole  reign  of  Probus,  which  lasted  for 
abottt  tbi  years,  preseota  a  Mxioa  of  the  BMMt  Ml- 

liaiit  achievements.  His  attention  was  first  turned 
to  Oaul,  which  had  become  disturbed  upon  the 
ovar&fow  of  Postamns,  and  aftw  tha  aeadi  of 
Aurelian  had  b«'on  ravaged,  occupied,  and  almost 
subjugated  by  the  Oermans.  By  a  succession  of 
Tictories  the  new  ndar  laeotaivd  dzty  important 
citiai,  deitioyod  400,000  of  the  invaders,  and 
drove  the  rest  across  the  Rhine.  Following  up 
his  success,  he  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Qtr- 
maay,  compelled  the  vanquished  tribes  to  restore 
the  whole  of  the  plunder  which  they  had  borne 
away,  and  to  furnish  a  contingent  of  16,000 
iBemits,  which  wera  distributed  in  small  numbers 
among  the  different  armie?  of  the  empire ;  he 
established  a  line  of  posts  stretchinf{  far  into  the 


interior,  and  even  formed  the  sclieme  of  disanning 
the  inhabitants  and  of  ledocing  the  wbela  ooantij 
to  the  form  of  a  province.    Passing  onwards,  every 
foe  was  swept  away  from  the  frontiers  of  Khaacia 
and  NorieaM,  whisk  new  eojoyad  coipieto  oo> 
curity,  the  Ooths  upon  the  Thracian  border*,  over- 
awed by  his  name,  teiMiered  snbmissioB  or  wcsa 
admitted  to  alHnMa,  tlM  lobhor  iMidaa  of  laaeik 
and  the  savage  Blemmyes  of  Ethiopia  were  crushed 
or  dispersed,  a  trea^  was  concluded  with  the  Per^ 
sians  at  their  own  eagw  solicitation,  while,  in 
addition  to  the  conquest  of  foreign  foes,  the  rebel- 
lions of  Satuminus  at  Alexandria,  of  Procnlos  and 
Boiiosus  in  Gaul,  were  promptly  suppressed.  Tbd 
emperor  on  his  return  to  the  metropolis  celebrated 
a  well-earned  triumph,  and  determined  forthwith  to 
devote  his  whole  energies  to  the  regulation  of  tho 
civil  gofatnnant.  Tna  laiiUtgiia  restored  Ua 
predecessor  to  the  senate  were  cnnfinned.  agricn!- 
ture  was  promoted  by  the  removal  of  various  per* 
irieioaa  natrfetioaa,  laiga  bodiai  of  hartariana  wcas 
tmnsplanted  from  the  fironUers  to  more  tranquil 
r^ons,  where  thej  were  presented  with  aUotnaau 
ofind  in  order  that  they  might  learn  to  dwall  in 
fixed  abodes,  and  to  practise  the  occtipiations  and 
duties  of  civilised  life,  while  ia  every  direction 
protection  and  enconngement  were  extended  to 
industry.   But  the  repose  purchased  by  sodi  mm- 
remitting  exertion  proved  the  cause  of  ruin  to 
J'roliiis.    Fearing  that  the  discipline  of  the  troops 
might  be  relaxed  by  inactivity  and  ea&e,  he  em- 
ployed them  in  laborious  works  of  public  utility, 
and  was  even  rash  enough  to  express  the  hope 
that  the  time  was  Aat  approaching  when  aoUiers 
would  be  no  longer  neces«ini'.    Alarmed  by  thr>e 
ill-judged  expressions,  and  irritated  by  toils  which 
they  regarded  as  at  oneo  painful  and  degrsdhng,  a 
large  body  of  men  who  were  employed  under  i  is 
own  inspection  in  draining  the  vast  swamps  wiuch 
mROBnaod  his  nstiva  ffimlani,  in  a  aaddan  taas- 
port  of  rage  made  an  attick  upon  the  emperor, 
who,  having  vainly  attempted  to  save  himself  by 
taking  refuge  in  a  Urant  tawar,  was  dragged  Corth 
and  murdered  by  the  infuriated  mutineers. 

History  has  unhesitatingly  pronounced  that  the 
character  of  Probus  stands  without  a  rival  in  the 
annals  of  imperial  Roma,  oombining  all  the  best 
features  of  the  best  princes  who  adorned  t!io 
purple,  exhibiting  at  once  the  daring  valour  and 
iBBItU  skill  of  Aurelian,  the  activity  and  vast 
conceptions  of  Hadrian,  the  justice,  modera- 
tion, rimple  habits,  amiable  disposition,  and  cul- 
tivated intellect  of  Ta^  tiie  Antoninsa,  mi 
Alexander.  We  find  no  trace  upon  record  of  any 
coonterfaabncing  vices  or  defects,  and  we  can 
detect  aa  motrra  wIMi  conid  have  tenpted  the 
writers  who  flourished  soon  after  his  decease  to 
employ  the  language  of  falsehood  or  fiattery  io 
depicting  the  earesr  ef  aa  etame  Illyiiaa  soldier, 
tiMconnected  by  blood  or  alliance  alike  with  these 
who  went  before  hun,  and  with  them  lAa  on»> 
eeeded  him  on  the  throne. 

Our  chief  authority  is  the  biogmphy,  in  the 
Augustan  History,  of  Vopiscus,  w^ho  complains  that 
even  when  he  wrote,  tho  great  achievements  of  this 
extraordinary  man  were  rapidly  sinking  into  ob* 
livinn,  obliterated  doubtless  by  the  stirring  ern  ts 
and  radical  changes  in  the  constitution  which  i4- 
lowed  with  such  n4>idi^  tlie  aeeeaimi  ef  lifs> 
cletian.  By  the  aid,  however,  of  the  books  and 
state  papers  which  he  had  consalted  in  the  Ulpiaa 
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sod  Ttttfin  Iflmritty  tlia  public  acUi  the  jounuUs ', 
IB— to,  iegOlwrwMi  tlie  prifiM  duuy  af  • 

i  -rtnin  Tiirdulua  OnHicanus,  hr  was  pnabled  to 
compii*  a  looee  and  iU-oonnected  narrative.  We 
My  nfcr  alM,  bat  wHk  Mdi  1m  canMBnee,  to 
/osimas,  i.  64,  &&,  the  concluding  portion  of  the 
triga  being  lost ;  to  Zonaras,  xii.  29 ;  Auri-I. 
VicL  4»  Cam,  xxzvii,  JisnL  bb?U|  Eatrup. 
tt.  IL  CW.  IL] 


cow  OP  PROBUS. 

PROBUS,  a  name  borne  by  s<>vpml  celebrated 
}t»iiun  grammarians,  whom  it  is  dithcult  to  di»- 
tiagaish  from  mA  other. 

1.  M.  Valerm's  I'robus,  of  Berytui,  who 
htniag  aenrod  in  the  army,  and  having  long  ap- 
yM  willwik  «MM  ftr  pnMlioa,  M  length  be- 
t>  nk  himseli^  Ib  diMVt,  to  literary  pursuits.  He 
bekoea  to  thi  wmrn  Nero,  since  be  stands  last  in 
«to  In  Iho  fbgm  «r  gpolanfcw,  fanMtfUdy 
8f'.cr  Q.  Remmius  Palaemon,  who  flourished  in  the 
retgas  of  Tiberius,  Caioi,  and  daudioa;  this  ia 
feUy  eonfirmed  by  the  aoliee  of  Jovmo  Ib  At 
Easefajan  chronicle  under  Olympiad  ccix.  I.  (a.  d. 
56 — 7):  I'robus  Berytiut  erudititsimus  gramma- 
ticrtruiii  Hoiru-u^  ngnoscitur.^  Chance  led  him  to 
luidy  the  more  micient  writers,  and  he  occupied 
hjmwlf  in  illustrating  (rmrniiare  ac  distinguere  et 
mbtaUane  ennvii)  their  works.  He  published  a 
Imp  tMmg  ftmnca  on  mm  MtlM  of  minute 

fintrorersy  (>;"rj;"<  pa'f^  t  et  rxifinn  qttihtusdam 
"uniiis  qmutiumcuJit  eduiit)^  and  left  behind  him 
» ^i—iilwalik  toiy  of  ohMnalioM  (dham)  on  tfco 
nrli<"r  forms  of  the  lanf^inge.  Althousjh  not  in 
tae  habit  of  giviog  regular  instructions  to  pupils, 
hi  M  MM  aiimt  (oHlafom),  of  irlmi  bo 
would  occasionally  admit  three  or  four  to  liencfu 
by  his  lore.  To  this  Probus  we  may,  witli  con- 
sidsidile  probability,  assign  thM  annotationi  on 
Termce,  from  which  fragments  are  quoted  in  the 
Scholia  on  the  dramatist.  (Sueton.  da  iUus. 
Oramm.  24  ;  Schopfen,  de  Terentio  et  Donato  eiui 

"  -rprc^  Wn.  Boni,  lasi,  ^  SI.) 

2.  V.iLKRius  Probos,  termed  by  Macrobius 
Vir  perfectissimua,"  flourished  some  years  before 
A.Ociliae,Ml  fherefiwe  about  the  beginning  of 
theieeond  centurv.    He  was  the  author  of  com- 


ics on  Vindl,  and  possesied  a  copy  of  a 
lift  kwl  of  tibo  QoMflM,  wUch  MM  booD 

'•^rnttcd  by  the  hand  of  th.'  fKx-t  himself.  These 
i^re  the  GommentanM  ao  frequently  cited  by  Ser- 
bM  «o  AloMo  «i  AmiISM  i<  Otaor^iea,  now 
•^tant,  under  the  name  of  Probus,  belong  to  a 
■«h  later  period,  (dell  i.  15.  §  18,  uL  1.  § 
«•».  4  12,  15,  xiii.  20.  §  1,  XV.  30.  $  5  ;  Ma- 
«mb.  .Sa/.  T.  22  ;  Ileyiie,d0  antiq.  Virgil,  interprvtt. 
"•^"•Md  to  his  notices  "  Dp  Virgilii  editionibu?.") 
Itanst  not  be  concealed,  that  many  plausible 
^^"^i  fniuM  npon  the  notices  conuined  in  the 
bo  addoMd  fMT  bdiifisf  tiM* 


PRODUS.  m 

the  Valerius  Probus  of  Oellius  is  one  and  the  same 
pMMB  vkb  tbo  Pirttti  Berydu  of  Sootoniiii  and 

Hieronymus,  for  although  Gellius,  who  speaks  of 
haTiiw  oonversed  with  the  punils  and  friouda  of 
VaknnaPralMn,didiiotdiebeMco  A.  D.  18a,itM 
b}'  no  means  impossible,  as  far  as  we  know  to  the 
contrary,  that  Probus  Berytius  might  have  lived  on 
to  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  although 
the  words  of  Martial  {Ep.  iii.  2,  12)  cannot  bo 
admitted  as  evidence  of  the  fiiict.  Thin  view  haa 
been  adopted  and  ably  supported  by  Jahn  in  tho 
Prolegomena  to  his  edition  of  Persius,  8vo.  Lipa* 
1843  (p.  cccxxxvi.  &c.).  The  chief  difficulty,  how- 
ever, after  all,  arises  from  the  chronology.  Probus 
of  Berytuo  ia  wpMontod  by  Booloaina  m  haviiv 
long  sought  the  post  of  a  centurion,  and  as  hnving 
not  applied  himself  to  literature  until  ho  had  lost 
all  bopM  of  oBoeM ;  honnboBaitbavo  boon  well 
advanced  in  life  before  he  commenced  his  studies, 
and  oonsoquently,  in  all  probabiiitT,  moat  have 
bMn  an  ell  mm  fai  a.  d.  57»  wb«a  be  tM  neog- 
niited  at  Rome  as  the  most  learned  of  grammarian^ 
Moreover,  a  scholar  who  in  the  age  of  Nero  under* 
took  to  illustrate  Virgil,  could  scarcely  with  pro> 
priety  haTo  been  represented  as  devoting  himself 
to  the  ancient  writers,  who  had  fallen  into  neglect 
and  almost  into  oblivion,  for  such  is  the  meaning 
wo  ahodd  mtuoUy  tttiiib  to  tbo  mido  of  Soelo- 

nius. 

3.  Tho  li&  of  Persius,  commonly  ascribed  to 
SnetoniMi  k  UmA  la  many  of  tbo  belt  M88.  of 

the  Satirist  with  the  title  Vita  A.  Penii  Flacci  ile 
Commeniario  Probi  Vaieru  nMakk  Now  since 
tbii  biography  boon  oridMit  Miike  of  barlnf  bam 
composed  by  6ome  one  who  lived  at  a  period  not 
very  distant  from  the  events  which  he  relates,  wo 
may  fiurly  ascribe  it  to  the  commentator  on  VirgiL 
4i  Tbe  name  of  the  ancient  scholiaat  on  Juvenul 
was,  according  to  Valla,  by  whom  he  was  first  pub- 
lished, Pruius  (i rammaitcm,  (See  In  D.  Juaii 
Juv.  Satt.  Comment,  vetusti  pott  Potkoa  Curoif  od» 
D.  A.  O.  Cramer,  Hvo.  Hamb.  1823,  p.  5.) 

5.  In  the  (inunmaticae  Latinae  auctores  antl* 
qui,'*  ilob  Hmdov.  1605,  p.  1S86— 14M,  wefiad  a 
work  t^onnmnar,  in  two  books,  entitled  aM. 
UritPfMOtmmmUicae  JnsttiuitoMet^  with  a  preface 
IB  rtntt  eddwHBJ  to  a  certain  CoeloitiiM.  Tha 
first  book  treats  liri^fly  of  letters,  syllables,  the 
parts  of  speech  and  the  principles  of  prosody.  Tbe 
second  book,  tenned  OaAoUeoy  comprises  general 
rules  for  the  declenaion  of  nouns  and  verbs,  with  a 
few  remarks  on  the  arrangement  of  words  and  ex- 
amples of  the  ditTerent  species  of  methail  feet,  cor- 
responding throughout  so  closely  with  the  treatise 
of  M.  Claudius  Sacerdos  [s.f>e  Plotil'r  MariusJ, 
that  it  is  evident  that  one  of  these  writers  must  have 
copied  from  tho  otbor,  ov  tbat  botii  mmt  have 
derived  their  materials  from  a  corniiioii  snnrre.  The 
text  of  this  Probus  has  lately  received  important 
improMMOta  ham  a  eoBrtkn  of  tiw  Oodox  Bo- 
biensis,  now  at  Vienna,  and  appears  tnulcr  its  best 
form  ia  tho  ^  Ckixpas  Onuamaticoram  Latinonua** 
of  nndwMim,  4UK  Llpa.  1891,  toL  Ifp,  M— 148. 
The  lines  to  Coelestinus  ait  im  !uded  m  the  .darfnf. 
Ijot.  of  Burroann,  voL  k  addend.  |b  788*  or  No. 
205,  ed.  Meyer. 

6.  In  the  same  collection  by  Pntschius,  p.  1496 
— 1541,  is  contained  Af.  Vuhrii  PrM  (iramutnti  i 
de  Notts  Uomanorum  Jiderpretandi*  LtUiim^  an 
explanation  of  the  abhreviationi  employod  in  iar 
aBiiplipMMidwiitinpef  intioBikipda. 
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6Z2  PR0CILL1U3 

7*  Endlicher,  iu  kit  Anaiteta  has 
]mUitliad,  from  a  Codex  BobienMi,  now  ■tTknna, 

•  fragment  Valerii  Probi  de  Nomine. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  same  individual  mar 
be  the  author  of  the  three  pieces  last  named,  but 
this  ia  a  point  on  which  it  ia  Tain  to  speak  with 
confidt'iicc.  (Osann,  B^iiratfe  zur  OriecAitch,  und 
ftamixh.  Li/emtur-d'fschichle^  iL  p.  283  ;  Jahn,/.r.; 
Suriiigar,  Ilhiuria  Critica  ScholiasL  Lai.)  [W.  R.] 

PHOBUbi  AEMl'UUa  £NaKM,  Coane 
una.] 

PROCAS,  one  of  tiko  ftiMont  king*  of  Alha 

Lni  en.  succeeded  Avontinus,  rpitrnpd  twenty -three 
yeara,  and  was  the  father  of  Numitor  and  Amu- 
fhia.  (Dionya.  L  71  7  lir.  L  8  ;  Appian,  Rom.  i. 
I  ;  Virjj.  Aen.  vi,  767.) 

PROCHIRIJS,  MICUA£L.  [Micuau,  li- 
terary. No.  11.] 

PRCyCHORUS  {npSxopos).  There  is  exUmt 
Sn  MS.  a  Greek  life  of  John  the  Evangelist, 
professedly  written  by  Procborus,  one  of  the 
mmntj  disciples,  and  also  one  of  the  seven  dea- 
cons. (Luke,  X.  I  ;  Acta,  vi.  5.)  The  work  is 
professedly  spurious,  but  critics  are  not  determined 
M  to  its  age.  Voaaiva  and  otber*  an  diapoaed  to 
identify  the  work  with  the  Circuifus  JnanntA, 
aMntkaed  in  the  Smtopm  S.  iicry>titrM  ascribed  to 
AlliaiiMhit.  La  Noarjr  and  ItligiaB  aailgn  to  it 
a  later  date  ;  and  Tilleraont  regards  it  ns  coinpam- 
ttToly  recent,  a  forgery  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It 
Inns  tiM  tftle  Ilpox^pov  Tat  M  teus  XP*""' 
Ami  Karatrre^dyros^  dye^tou  Src^oyov  roO  wptt- 
rofidpTvpot^  irtpl  'Iwdrrov  roS  ^*o\iyov  Koi  tuary- 
y^Xurrw  Itrropla.  Proehori  qui  fuit  unut  de  ttp- 
Itm  mimaterio  prof/ectia^  contobiinus  Stepham  proto- 
mnrffn-if,  <?>  ./<xtnne  theologo  et  rtxinpdista  hiitorin. 
A  portion  of  the  Greek  text,  with  a  Latin  version 
by  Mutian  Castalio,  waa  pnbli^ed  in  the  third 
edition  of  the  Graeco- Latin  version,  by  Michael 
Neander,  of  Luther^s  Catechism,  8vo,  Basel,  1567, 
pL  526  ;  ad  agafai  ia  toL  i  oiP  tfw  Mtmmtmla 
Orihodomgrapha  of  Grynaeus,  fol.  Bastl,  1509. 
A  larger  portion  has  been  published,  but  in  a  Latin 
Terdon  onfy,  in  tuioaa  «mtiona  of  tha  BiUiatieea 
Puirum  (e.  g.  vol.  ii.  ed.  Paris,  1575  ;  vol.  vii.  ed. 
Paris,  1579  and  1654  ;  vol.  i.  ed.  Cologn.  1618, 
and  voL  ii.  ed.  Lyon,  1 677)  ;  also  in  the  I/ittoria 
Christian.  Veterum  Patrum  of  Ren6  I^aurent  de 
la  Harre,  fol.  Paris,  1583.  (Cave,  Hid.  LitL  ad 
ann.  70,  vol.  i.  p.  36,  ed.  Oxford,  1740 — 43  ; 
Faltric.  Cod.  Apoerypk.  N.  T.  vol.  ii.  p.  815  ; 
liiblioth.  Graec.  vol.  Z,  p,  135  |  Voss.  de  1 1  if  to- 
rid*  Graec  ii.  9.)  [J.  C.  M.  j 

PROCILLA,  JUliIA,  tha  nollMr  of  Agricola 
<Tac  Apr.  A). 

PROCI'LLIUa  L  A  Roman  historian,  a  con- 
temporary of  Cieoro.  Re  appean  to  \uen  writtan 
•n  early  Iloinan  hif-tory,  a>*  Varro  quotes  liis  ac- 
count of  the  orjgin  of  Ute  Curtixui  lake,  and  like- 
wiia  on  later  Roman  history,  as  IHiny  refers  to 
him  respecting  Pompey^a  triumph  on  his  return 
from  Africa  (Varr.  L.  L.  v.  148,  comp.  v,  154,  ed. 
Muller  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  viii.  2).  He  was  held  in 
high  estimtlMl  bj  iUtiais,  but  Cicero  writes  that 
Dicaearchus  was  far  superior  to  him,  from  which 
we  may  infer  that  Procillius  wrote  likewise  on 
geognqdiieal  anWeeta.   (Cie.  ocT  JK.  iL  9.  f  9L) 

2.  Tribune  of  the  plebs,  B.  r.  56,  was  accused 
by  Cloditts  in  &  c.  54,  together  with  bis  colleagues, 
C.  Onto  and  Noaint  Sotot^  m  teeoant  of  tto 
^dolent  aolt  lAUk  tliqr  bMl  MHiiHltd  in  thdc. 
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tribunes^Di  Cato  and  Noniua  were  acqnitiad* 
butPrMiDMi  vateoBdamned.  (Ck.mdAtLW.l&. 
§  4,  K.  i  5,  (uf  Q.       il  8.  §  1  ;  DnnnaoB, 

GetehicAie  Romt^  vol.  ii.  p.  339,  voL  iiL  pu  100.) 
This  Procillius  may  have  been  the  same  pertom  aa 
the  historian. 

3.  L.  Procillius,  whom  we  know  only  from 
coins,  a  specimen  of  which  is  annexed.  The  ob- 
verse represents  the  head  of  Juno  Sispita,  and  tka 
reverse  Jiino  in  a  chariot.  We  may  infor  fn^n 
this  coin  that  the  Procillii  came  from  LanuTiiuo, 
whidi  adabmtod  fv  ita  wanihip  af  Jwam 
Siapila.  (ScUMl»voLT.p.m) 


OMM  OF  L  nooLtm. 

PROCILLUS,  a  VALE'RIUS,  a  Gallic  chief; 
wbooa  iithar  C  Vaiarina  Oalamnia  Ind  raecHod 


the  Roman  franchise  from  C.  Valerius  Flaccu*. 
Caesar  placed  great  confidence  in  Prociilus,  and 
wekonod  Mm  as  ona  of  Ma  frieadii  Hacnpleyvd 
Prociilus  as  his  inteqtreter  ift  lint  confidential  in- 
terview which  he  bad  with  Divitiacua,  and  he 
likewise  sent  him  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  along 
with  M.Maltiaa»  aa  his  amb.-issador  to  ArioviaaBb 
Prociilus  was  thrown  into  chain*  by  Ariovistu*. 
but,  on  the  defeat  of  the  latter,  was  r«.-«ciied  by 
Cbmar  in  person,  a  circumstanaa  which,  C-i 
states,  canned  him  as  much  pleasure  aa  tha 
itself.    (Caes.//.  G?.  L19,  47,  53.) 

PROCLEIA  (npiKKem)^  a  daoghtar  of  1 
don,  and  the  wife  of  Tycnus,  by  whom  she  became 
the  mother  of  Tennes  and  Ilemithea.  (Pans.  x» 
14.1  2 :  Tiala.  «f  l^a  982.)  {L.  &] 

PROCLES  {npoK\fjs).  1.  One  of  th»' 
sons  of  Aristodemus,  who,  aocordiag  to  the  tia> 
ditioo  reopecting  the  Dorian  eonquMl  «f  Pdopoo- 
nesus,  on  the  death  of  th«r  &ther,  inherited 
jointly  his  share  of  the  conquered  territory,  and 
became  the  ancestor  of  the  two  royal  fsmiltes 
of  Sparta.  Procles  was  usually  regarded  aa  tha 
younger  of  the  two  brothers.  The  line  of  kinc'' 
descended  from  him  was  called,  after  his  sou 
or  grandson  Entypon,  tho  EnryponUdae.  (HsMd. 
viii.  131,  vi.  51,  &c. ;  Pans.  iv.  I.  §  7.) 

2.  Tyrant  of  fipidanrua,  the  £sther  <rf  Lysis  or 
Meliaia,  liia  wife  «(  Petiandar.  Haeiag  vataalsd 
to  tlic  son  of  the  latter  the  secret  of  his  moihpr'» 
death  [PxiUANoniiJ,  he  incurred  tho  implacabie 
resentment  of  FatiaMer,  who  allaJrad  mi  am» 
tured  Epidaurus,  and  took  Procles  pdaoaaiv  (Band, 
iii.  50—52  ;  Pans.  iL  28.  §  8.) 

3.  The  son  of  Pityreus,  was  the  leader  of  the 
T*ftfft1^"  who  settled  in  the  island  of  Samos.  fla 
wa§  an  Kpidaurian  by  birth,  and  led  with  him  a 
considerable  number  of  Kpidaurian  exiles.  Aa> 
drodna  and  tha  Ephenans  attnckt-d  Procles  and 
his  son  Leoportis,  who  shared  liie  royal  power 
with  him,  and  expelled  them.  ^Paus.  vii.  4.  §  2.) 

4.  A  daaoMidant  af  Danmiataa,  king  of  Spnlit 
ftan  whwDyt^gallMt  with  BwyalliMaa,  i>ha  «ai 
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appamitlj  hia  brother,  h«  inherited  the  dominion 
of  Eliteme  and  Teuthrania,  in  Atia  Minor.  He 
was  iunon^  the  Greeks  who  accompanied  the 
Tounirer  Crnie  in  hia  ezpeditioD  ^pfaat  his  bro- 
ther, and  is  mentioned  more  than  once  bv  Xeno- 
phon  {JruL  li.  1.  §  3,  2.  §  1,  7,  8,  10.).  He 
Rtomed  safe  home  ;  for  at  the  time  of  the  ex- 
pedition of  Thimbron  into  Asia  Minor  (b.  a  399) 
he  and  Earysthenes  were  still  goTcming  their 
iMe  priodpftUty,  aai  wmUfy  ■HMh>d  UmomIvm 
to  the  LacedMMBfaM  tOtKUnAu*  (Xen.  Hellen. 
iii.  1.  g  6.)  [C  P.  M.] 

PROCLBS,  «  aiMlngaMMd  OfMk  ntddlist, 

.vl^nv-  name  app^Mrs  on  the  coins  of  Naxns  and  (if 
Cataoa.  The  name  was  iirst  discoTered  on  an  ez- 
tNaeljr  lan  coin  of  Nuo«»  when  H  ia  engnved 
na  the  ^Dth  of  a  statue  of  Silenus,  which  forma 
tiie  rerene  of  the  coin,  in  characters  so  fine  as  to 
rrquirs  a  atrong  lens  to  decipher  them.  There  re- 
mBatiL,  iMweTer,  a  poadbuity  of  dmAt  whate 
the  name  was  thst  of  the  eniTraver  of  the  medal,  or 
that  ot  the  maker  of  the  original  fttjitue  it»clf. 
TUa  doabt  Imw  ton  Mfy  aet  at  rest  by  the  dis- 
ewtty  of  the  wme  name  on  a  splondid  medal  of 
Catana,  in  the  collection  of  the  Due  de  Luynes. 
(R.BMlMllii,JM«  Aif^Abni,  |kM,«lth  an 

rngtaring  at  Ito  WbA  af  IL  Raa«l-Rochette's 
PMiMo.f  £P.  8.J 

PROCLUS  {Up6kKo%\  MatacfaaL    1.  Pkafeel 

of  the  dty  under  Thcodosius  the  Great  He  was 
pat  to  death  in  the  tenth  year  of  hia  reign.  An 
e]i^nun  on  the  pedestal  of  an  obelisk  at  Conatan- 
tiaople  records  his  success  in  setting  the  obelisk 
■pright  {Ant/inf.  firarc.  ir.  17.)  A  Latin  trans- 
latioD  of  the  epigram  by  Hugo  Grotiiis  is  given  by 
Fabridua  {BibL  Graee,  toL  is.  fit68). 

*2.  Sumamed  'Offipojrpfrtjf,  accordine  tn  some 
authorities  (Theophanes,  p.  140  ;   Cedrenus,  p. 

pwdictai  Aa  ieath  of  the  emperor  Anasta- 
"1*.  It  appears  to  be  this  Proclus  of  whom 
Zuoacas  (Aimd,  sir,  p.  &5)  relates  that  he  aet  on 
Im  Aa  iMi  af  VilailaBaa,  wlwm  in  anaa  agabal 
Aaattasius,  by  means  of  mirrors.  Other  accnunta 
(Chron.  Joaan.  Malalaa,  voL  ii.  p.  126)  say  that  it 
VU  by  aaaaa*  not  «f  alRaiB»  %at  af  aalphor,  that 
hecftctad  lUiu  This  story  has  sometiroea  been 
uummkj  Kfimred  to  Produa  Diadochna  (Fabric. 
AK  Orme.  toL  is.  pu  370).  [C.  P.  M.] 

ITIOCLUS  (npUkos),  literary.  1.  EirrrcHits 
PaoctCK,  a  grammarian  who  flourished  in  the  2nd 
Matary,  bom  at  Sicca  in  Africa.  He  was  the  in- 
^■•ctor  of  M.  Antoninus  (JuL  Capit.  VU,  AhL 
ti).  It  is  probably  this  Proclus  who  is  men- 
tioned by  TrebeUina  Poliio  {AemiL  Tyr.)  as  the 
DMst  leaned  goHHNdaa  «f  his  age.  Ha  waa 
crrated  consul  bjAMoM  (Fabrics  AM.  0^ 
vol  iz.  p.  366). 

3-  Or  Paoevunm.  an  af  TMan,  Md  Ida 
•fice  of  hierophant  at  Laodiceia  in  Syria.  He  wrute, 
ieoording  to  Suidaa,  the  following  works : —  1 .  e«o- 

Eji  rd  xP'^fo  ln|.     4.  Lis  ttjv  StKofiJixov 

*<«<n«ri»  lis  4fi6pstTumt  and 


JUhanwd  MaU^nt,  m  Me  phfloaopher,  a 

^  Cilicia.    He  wsui,  according  to  Suidas 
author  o!  vvo^vrifia  rmv  Atoyiyovs  ao- 
^Vfiirttr^  and  a  treatific  againat  the  Epicnnaiia. 
Jt»ptobably  this  Proclus  who  is  mettUoMd  hf 
fttdaa  Diadochus  Itn  Tim,  p.  166). 
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whom  a  aect  of  heretica  were  called  Prodiani,  wha 

were  deemed  bad  enonirh  to  require  rebaptizing 
if  they  returned  to  the  church  (Fabric.  BiH.  Graec 
iz.  p.  Stib'.). 

5.  A  native  of  Naucmtis  in  Kcrypt.  He  was  a 
man  of  distinction  in  his  native  city,  but  in  conse- 
quence aff  thadvil  commotiona  there  removed,  while 
still  younc-.  to  Athens.  There  1m  placed  hinistdf 
under  the  instructions  of  AdriamM^  and  afterworda 
Uniaelf  tanght  doqaaneai  ud  laid  PUkwIntaa  aa 
one  of  his  pupils.  He  possessed  aaianl  houses  in 
and  near  Atbensi  and  imported  conaidflnble  quan'* 
titiai  of  VMidiaiidiaa  fron  ^gypt,  whIdi  ha  dia- 
posed  of  wholesale  to  the  ndimy  vendors.  After 
the  death  of  hia  wife  and  aon  ha  took  a  concnbine, 
to  wham  ha  entiraly  awrendered  the  control  of 
hia  hooaehold,  and  in  conse([iu-nce  of  her  mis- 
management, reaped  considerable  discredit.  It 
was  his  practice,  if  any  one  paid  down  1 00  drnrhmao 
at  once,  to  allow  him  admission  to  all  his  lectures. 
He  also  had  a  library,  of  which  he  allowed  his 
pupils  to  make  use.  In  the  6tylc  of  his  discourses 
he  imitated  Hippiaa  and  Oorgtaa.  Ha  was  ra* 
niarkable  for  the  tenacity  of  his  memory,  which  ho 
retained  even  in  eztreme  old  (Philostr.  YiU 
iVwi^    608,      ad.  Okarina.) 

6.  Sumamed  Aj<£8oxot  (the  successor),  from  hia 
being  regarded  aa  the  genuine  aocceaaor  of  Plato 
in  dactriua,  waa  ana  af  tba  moat  aalahfatad  taach« 
ers  of  the  Neoplatonic  school.  (Marin,  c.  10.  In 
some  MSS.  he  ia  styled  SictSoxoi  nAaT«ytitoT.)  Ha 
waa  of  Lycian  origin,  the  aon  of  Patridna  and 
Marcella,  who  belonged  to  the  city  of  Xanthua, 
which  Proclus  himself  regarded  as  his  native 
place.  According,  however,  to  the  distinct  state- 
ment of  Marinua  ( Vit.  Fnjcli^  c.  6)  ha  was  bom 
at  Byzantium,  on  the  Hth  of  February,  a.  d.  412, 
as  is  dear  from  the  data  funiishcd  by  hi»  horo- 
scope, whidi  Marian  hn  pteaerved.  The  earlier 
period  of  his  life  was  spent  at  Xanthus.  When 
still  very  youofi  he  waa  distinguished  by  his  ra- 
nHtfinmi  ngataaia  Ibr  atndy,  ta  whkh  Marinaa 
believes  him  to  hare  been  urged  by  Athena  her- 
self, who  appeared  to  him  in  a  vision.  Such 
walidilld  care,  indeed,  did  the  gods  ■eaordiag  l» 
that  writer,  take  of  Proclus,  that  he  was  preter- 
naturally  cured  of  a  dangerotu  malady  in  hia 
youth  by  Apollo,  who  appeared  in  hia  own  person 
for  tha  paipaaa.  StatemenU  like  this  indkata 
how  large  an  abatement  must  be  made  in  the  ez- 
travagant  account  which  Marinus  gives  of  the 
preeadfj  and  prc^ss  of  Prodaa.  From  Xanthaa 
he  removed,  N%hile  still  young,  to  Alezandria, 
where  hia  studtea  were  conducted  ahiefly  tinder 
the  guMnea  af  tha  ihetoriehui  Laanai,  who  i»- 
ceiv^  him  into  his  family,  and  treated  him  ns 
though  he  had  been  hia  own  aon.  Through  him 
Pladna  nm  intradnad  la  tha  laading  nn  and 
the  most  distinpiished  scholars  of  Alexandria, 
whose  friendahip  he  speedily  secured  by  hia  abili- 
tiea,  chandai^iHMlinuma.  Ha  itodiad  grammar 
under  Orion.  [Omon.]  He  also  applied  liimself 
to  learn  the  Ijatin  language,  purposing,  after  tha 
ezample  of  hia  father,  to  devote  himself  to  tha 
atudy  of  juriapndnoe.  Leraaa  having  occarioa 
to  make  a  journey  to  Ryzantinm,  took  young 
Proclus  with  him,  who  eagerly  embraced  the  op- 
portimity  of  continuin^r  hia  atadiesL  On  his  return 
to  Alexandria,  Proclni  abandoned  rhetoric  and 
law  for  the  atudy  of  philosophy,  in  which  his  in- 

OlympiadecM.  jS»  alw  kanil  nft* 

M  M  S 
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theniatics  from  Hera.  Whether  from  the  confast<ni 
of  hu  doctrines,  or  the  indiatinctneu  of  hU  mode 
•f  expoanding  then,  Olympiodonu  wm  rarely 
unclfrstood  by  his  disciples.  Proclun,  by  his  ex- 
traordinary powers  of  apprrhension  and  memory, 
WM  able,  after  the  lectures,  to  repeat  them  almost 
verbatim  to  iiis  fellow-pupils.  He  also  with  great 
ease,  according  to  MarinuSf  learnt  by  heart  the 
^lilMophioal  tnstiM*  of  Aristotle.  OlympiodonM 
i^as  <i^n  delighted  wKh  him,  that  he  tiered  him  his 
daughter  in  mutugtk  Beccaing  at  laat  diaiatUfied 
with  the  IneCiMtkB  to  1»  ebli&iad  al  Aknadik. 
Pnuliis.  reniovt'd  to  Athena,  where  he  was  received 
by  a  feUow-coiutiynuMB  of  the  naiM  oC  Hkoiam. 
lly  Syrianoi,  tvitii  when  b*  tmmtai  u  ■eqiHUBt- 
Biice,  he  was  introduced  to  Plutarchus,  the  son  of 
Nestarius,  who  was  charmed  with  the  aptitude 
and  zeal  displayed  by  so  young  a  man  (he  wa*  at 
the  time  not  20  years  of  age),  m  that  though  Tery 
old,  he  addressed  hiiriM-lf  to  the  task  of  instnictirrtr 
the  young  aspirant,  and  read  with  him  Ari6totle'» 
UMtise  d0  Amima  aad  the  Pkaado  of  Pkto.  He 
even  took  him  to  reside  with  him,  and  tenned 
him  his  eon.  Plutarchos  at  his  death  commended 
fndbM  to  tht  cnt  «f  Us  iBBMiar  Ssnimt,  who 
in  his  turn  regarded  him  rather  as  a  helper  and 
lUly  ia  hia  phiioeophical  ptuauits,  than  as  a  ditdple, 
Md  toek  Mm  to  eoMrM*  wHb  Urn  lha  amiia 
hybtem  of  life,  which  was  becoming  the  practice  of 
the  school,  and  aoon  selected  him  as  his  future 
•noeeesor.  Aitor  «  mfleient  ftnndation  bad  been 
laid  by  the  stud^  of  Aristotle,  Proclus  was  ini- 
tiated into  the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  the  mystic 
titeology  of  the  school.  By  his  intense  application 
■nd  mwearied  diligence,  he  achieved  such  rapid 
process,  that  by  his  !2Hth  year  he  had  written  his 
commentary  on  the  Timaeus  of  Plato,  as  well  as 
mmj  •ther  tgeariaaa  Ob  th*  death  of  Syrianns 
he  succeeded  him,  and  inherited  from  him  the 
house  in  which  he  reaided  and  taught.  The  ia" 
eoBW  which  ha  denvad  fiwa  his  sehaal  sseav  to 
have  been  cnnsiderable.  (Phot.  p.  ^.37,  b.  ed.  Hekk.) 
He  also  found  time  to  take  part  in  poblic  affairs, 
giving  his  advias  oi  iapettont  ascswena,  and,  by 
precept  and  example,  endeavouring  to  guide  the 
conduct  of  the  leading  men.  Whether  it  was  that 
his  interference  in  Uiia  way  provoked  hoeUlily, 
ar  (aa  Hitter,  toL  It.  pu  658  believes)  that  his 
aagw  attachment  to,  and  diligent  observance  of 
haathen  practices  had  diawu  down  upon  him  the 
aoipidan  of  vioUrting  tha  laws  «f  urn  Christian 
emperors,  Proclus  was  compelled  to  quit  Athens 
for  a  time  ;  he  went  to  Asia,  where  he  had  the 
opportanity  of  making  btmsetf  half  asqasintod 
wit!i  the  mystic  ritos  of  the  East.  He  himself 
compiled  a  collection  of  the  Chaldaean  oracles,  on 
'  '  ha  labaaiad  ibr  iva  jsanu  After  a  year's 
jce,  he  came  back  to  Athens.  After  his  re- 
tarn  he  uooeaded  more  drcumspectlj  in  his  re- 
ImooM  uunaiaimis,  eonoeaUag  theas  even  from  his 
dfsdples,  for  whkh  purpose,  Marinus  tells  us,  his 
house  was  conveniently  sitoated.  The  profounder 
sMrets  of  his  philosopbT  he  proclaimed  only  to  his 
noct  oonfidentiBi  disstpss^iaBMetings  with  respect 
to  which  it  appears  secrecy  wan  enjoined  (tiyftatpoi 
•woiiirtai).  Marinus  records,  u  itli  intense  admira- 
tieii,  tha  pstfcrtiaa  to  which  he  attained  in  all 
virtues.  His  ascetic  temper  h  d  him  to  decline 
the  numerous  advantageous  matrimonial  oonneo' 
tiana  Aat  win  aftaad  to  hito  t  towMda  d  Ua 
lifcDda  ha  axhibilcd  tke 
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ing  over  their  weUaia  with  the  moat 
care  ;  if  any  of  than  warn  ilL,  addiaasing  the 

fervent  supidications  to  the  gods  for  their  recoverr. 
and  himself  adopting  all  the  means  which  he  c-ui  l 
to  restore  them.  His  friendship  with  Archiacus 
reached  a  perfecdf  Pjlhagiinaii  |lffcaUsaL  Bat 
far  U  ynnd  these  mere  social  virtues  wma,  in  tha 
estimation  of  Marinus,  his  devotion  to  the  paffify> 
ing  virtues,  that  is,  to  every  form  of  aopcwtitii 
and  fanaticism.  All  the  mystic  rites  of  parificatioB^ 
Orphic  and  Chaldaean,  he  Mactiaed 
a«a^.    Fkam  aaiaMl  IM  ha  ahM 

stiined  ;  fasts  and  vigils,  of  which  he  pi 
to  himself  even  moie  than  weie  customaij*  hm  oi^ 

with  %vhich  he  honoured  the  sun  and  n^n  wooJd 
seem  to  have  been  unbounded.    He  oelebrated  all 
the  important  lel^ons  festivals  of  every  natii>n, 
himself  composing  hymns  in  honour  not  onlj  af 
Grecian  deities,  but  of  those  of  other  nations  alsow 
Nor  were  departed  heroes  and  philosophers  ex- 
cepted from  this  religious  veneiaUon  ;  and  he  eTcn 
performed  sacred  rites  in  honour  of  the  dejcirt'-d 
Hbiriu  of  the  entire  human  race.    Indeed,  he  heid 
that  the  philosopher  should  ba  tha  hiiiiiphart  af 
the  whole  world.     His  ordinan,-  labours  at  t'- 
saoa  time  aeem  to  have  been  very  great.  He 
dsUfstad  fita  lettaiee  a  dar.  haiiasa  iMMiaa  a 
species  of  literary  soirn  s.    It  was  of  course  not 
saraciaiiig  that  such  a  man  should  be  favourvd 
wita  vaiWBs  apparitioQa  and  lalfasaloaa  iataffpoai* 
tions  of  the  nodty,  in  which  he  eecBM  himself  to 
have  believed  a*  devoutly  as  his  encomiast  Mari- 
nus.   At  least,  he  UM:d  to  tell,  with  texirs  lu  htm 
eyes,  how  a  god  had  once  appeared  and  procUumed 
to  him  the  jjlory  of  the  city.    But  the  htill  hipht-r 
grade  of  what,  in  the  language  of  the  school,  n  a^i 
termed  the  thetiigic  virtue,  he  attamed  by  his 
profound  meditations  on  the  oracles,  and  the  Orphic 
and  Chaldaic  mysteries,  into  the  profound  sacieu 
«r  wUA  ha  mm  hlllHiil  hf  Aade^ganeia,  lha 
dnughteraf  PtalMKhus,  who  alone  waw  in  complete 
poesessiea  af  Aa  lhauigic  knowledge  and  disci^iwe, 
widsii  MuL  dssended  to  hav  ftoto  tha  fpaaft  lia^ 
tonus.    He  profited  so  mvA  hfh^  JbahastiMi^ 
as  to  be  able,  if  we  may  beliave  Marirnn,  to  c«B 
down  rain  in  a  tiaia  af  drought,  to  stop  an  earth- 
quake, ami  to  piocaia  tha  immediate  intervention 
of  Aesculapius  to  euro  the  dautrhter  of  his  fnciid 
Archiadas.    It  was  supernatundly  revealed  to  him 
in  a  dream,  that  he  hsMffsd  to  the  ffermtUt  ekmm 
(a  species  of  heathen  apostolical  succession),  ni  d 
that  the  soul  of  the  Pythagorean  JSiconkachus  dwelt 
iahtas. 

Proclus  died  on  the  17th  of  April,  a.  n. 
the  year  after  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  mentioned  by 
Manaasi  and  Artsndnsd  to  hava  aasatnd  Jaa. 
13.  484.  The  seventy-five  years  which  Marim  i 
assigns  aa  the  length  oif  hia  lifo  are  of  couna  lunar 
ye«rt.  Dazing  tha  last  fva  yean  of  hia  lifi  ha  hdl 
become  superannuated,  his  strength  kwiag  hssa 
exhausted  by  his  fastings  and  other  asoetaa  practicrs. 
According  to  Marinus  he  was  endowed  with  the 
giaatast  hadily  as  well  as  mental  advantagea.  His 
senses  remained  entire  till  his  dejith.  He  was 
possessed  of  great  strength  and  remarkable  perumJ 
beanty.  He  was  only  twice  or  thrice  in  his  life  at- 
tacked with  anything  like  severe  illnees,  though  it 
that  he  waa  somewhat  liaUa  to  attacks  of 
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iiis  win  ha  liberally  remembered  hit  slaTes.   As  a 
;  tnlosoplMr  hm  enjoyed  the  higliMlealeMtyiiMng 
!.>  I  .intrniporarii'h  and  tuccesgon.    Marinus  does 
sot  acrupie  to  okU  him  ahaoihitely  inwiied,  and  to 
vArai  wKt  wIhm  Im  iMsnd  Ut  pnranid  dogmas 
hi<i  countenance  shone  with  a  pretoniatuml  light. 
B^'^ides  his  other  philosophical  attainments  he  was 
a  di<ittttguiahed  mathematician,  astronomer  and 
^ramaxiHb     Cousin  ooHriders  that  all  the  phi- 
l<>*iiphic  ray*  which  ever  emanated  from  the  frreat 
thinkers  of  Greece,  C>rphcus,  Pythagonu,  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Zeno,  Plotinua,  &.C.  were  eonoentrated 
in  and  re-emitted  by  PhkIus  {Prarf.  p.  xxri.). 
buck  iaiuiation  is  extravagant  and  absorid.  Pro- 
dw  w  •  fiuwifcl  speevhlor,  Imt  noChing  aon, 
thoug^h  the  \-iigiu'r.e^H   and  incomprehensibility  of 
his  system  may  hare  led  some  modiema  to  imagine 
wtn  lutsrpieting  Pioehn  whtn  tney 
ObIj  giving  utterance  to  their  onu  vague  spe- 
lAiUims.    That  Produo,  with  all  his  profundity, 
wm  ntterij  deatitate  of  good  senae,  may  be  ga- 
thered  from  what  Marinas  tells  of  him,  that  he 
ased  to  say  that,  if  he  could  hare  his  way,  he 
vaold  destroy  all  the  writings  that  were  extant, 
iiMpI  the  iwiln  ad  the  Timaeus  of  Phito  ;  as 
indeed  iicarcoly  any  other  impression  is  left  by  the 
wliole  life  which  Marinus  has  written  of  him.  That 
lUi  want  of  good  sense  chancterised  th*  whool 
generally  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  as  the  successor 
of  PracUis  they  oouid  toleEat«  so  Texy  silly  a  person 
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In  the  writinirs  of  Produs  there  is  a  great  effort 
to  give  an  appeanaee  (and  it  is  nothu^  more)  of 
■IM  kgM  BiMUBrim  «e  the  tyatsm  dtfeloped 
»  them,  that  form  being  in  hu  Tiew  superior  to 
lha  methods  of  symbols  and  images  He  professed 
that  his  design  was  not  to  bring  forward  views  of 
his  own,  but  simply  to  expound  Plato,  in  doing 
which  he  procfcrled  on  thf  i<i(-a  that  everything 
in  Plato  must  be  brought  into  accordance  with  tho 
■yMhal  timelegy  of  Orpheus.    He  wrote  a  sepa- 
rate work  on  the  coincidence  of  the  doctrines  of 
Orpheus,  Pythagons,  and  Plato.    It  was  in  much 
the  lame  epirituBl  he  ett— pted  to  bland  tt^her 
thf  logical  method  of  Aristotle  and  the  fanciful 
»p«xukitiaaa  of  NaoplsUmic  mysticism.  Where  rea- 
«oning  Mb  Um,  he  tdeie  fmige  in  ^  vfont  ef 

timu,  which  i»  superior  to  knowledge,  con- 
<hictiiig  ua  to  the  operations  of  thettigy,  which  tran- 
MMs  lA  jnni—ii  wbdon,  and  eomprises  within 
teril  all  the  advantages  of  divinations,  pnriiica- 
liiMi  initiations,  and  all  the  activities  of  divine 
''■V*t*tmi>   Through  it  we  are  united  with  the 
P^*oiil  mSflf,  m  which  every  motion  and  energy 
sf  ser  souls  comes  to  rest.    It  is  this  principle 
^iefa  unites  not  only  men  with  gods,  but  the 
rxls  with  each  other,  and  with  the  one,  —  the 
which  is  of  all  thiiip^  tho  most  credible. 
Proclas  held,  in  all  iu  leading  foatnres,  the  doc- 
liiae  of  enuumlloM  firen  eae  «lthimK  priaMval 
I'^pJo  of  all  tJiiii;:',  tlu;  absolute  unity,  towards 
•nsa  with  which  uain  all  things  stnve.  This 
^  he  «i  Ml,       PMmN,  eooedva  to  %e 
«wcted  by  means  of  pure  reason,  as  even  things 
y**ytto  of  reason  and  energy  participate  in  it, 
T***?  H  Ihe  result  of  their  subsistence  (inrap^ir, 
^-^l  Plat  i.  25,  u.  1,  4).    In  wmm  MBCount- 
way,  therefore,  he  must  have  conceived  the 
TJ^^»  by  which  he  represents  this  luiion  as 
oSNted,  as  something  which  did  not  in- 


existences  are  connected  with  the  highest  only 
thfoogh  die  intermediate  onee,  and  can  xetom  to 

the  higher  only  through  that  which  is  inter- 
mediate.  Every  multitude,  in  a  certain  way,  par- 
taleee  of  uiity,  and  everything  which  becomes 
oNr,  becomes  so  by  partakiqg  «  th«  one.  (/ml 
TknoL  3.)  Every  object  is  a  union  of  the  one 
and  the  many:  that  which  unites  the  one  and  the 
many  is  nothing  else  than  the  alM^lute  one 
—  the  essential  oik?,  whieh  amkii  erecy  thing  else 
partake  of  unity. 

Piodai  Mgvcd  that  there  is  either  one  priiw 
cipiuni,  or  many  principia.    If  the  latter,  the  prin- 
cipia  must  be  either  finite  or  inhuite  in  niunber.  If 
infinite,  what  k  derimd  fton  dwm  must  be  infi- 
nite, so  that  we  sboiild  have  a  double  infinite,  or 
else,  finite.    But  the  finite  can  be  derived  only 
firan  the  finite,  eo  thot  the  principiB  niitt  be  finite 
in  nnmbor.    Tliero  \\  nuld  then  be  a  definite  num- 
ber of  them.    But  number  presupposes  unity. 
Unity  is  therefore  the  principium  of  principia,  and 
the  cause  of  the  finite  multiplicity  and  of  the  being 
of  all  things.  (Thcol.  Plat.  ii.  1.)    There  is  there- 
fore one  principium  which  is  incorporeal,  for  the 
corporeal  consists  ef  fuUM,  It  it  Immomblo  and 
unchangeable,  for  every  thing  that  moves,  moves 
towards  some  object  or  end,  which  it  seeks  after. 
If  the  prinetpima  were  movanblo  it  nmet  be  in 
want  of  the  good,  and  there  miut  be  something 
desirable  oatside  it.  But  this  is  impossible,  for  the 
prindfrinai  hne  seed  ef  noAing^  and  it  ittdf  tlM 
end  towards  which  everythiiiL:  else  itrivea.  Tho 
principinm,  or  first  cause  of  all  thiagi,  ie  aoperior 
to  an  aetmd  being  f elvfa^  wcA  wponted  from  it, 
and  cannot  even  have  it  as  an  attribute.  c) 
The  absolutely  one  is  not  an  object  of  cognition  to 
any  existing  thing,  nor  can  it  be  named  IL  c  p. 
95).  Bat  in  eoatempkting  the  emanatioB  of  things 
from  the  one  and  their  return  into  it  we  arrive  at 
two  words,  the  good^  and  the  oik,  of  which  the  first 
is  analogical  and  positive,  the  latter  negative  otdjf 
(/,  c.  p.  2^6).    The  absolutely  one  has  produced  not 
only  earth  and  heaven,  but  all  the  gods  which  are 
abovethe  woridandin  theweiid:  it  it  the  god  ef  all 
gods,  the  unity  of  nil  unities  (4a>fi*  p^llO).  Ever}*- 
thing  which  is  oecfiect  strivee  to  ■fodnee  lOBiething 
dee,  the AAeeike  to  impart  {tenuneia.  StOlaMffa 
must  this  be  tb<>  cns''  with  the  absolalO  gOod, 
though  in  connection  with  that  we  must  not  oeD> 
eetve  ef  any  creative  power  or  energy,  for  that 
would  be  to  make  the  One  imperfect  and  not 
simple,  not  fruitful  through  its  very  perfectioti  {I.e. 
p.  101).  Every  enumation  is  less  perfect  than  that 
from  which  it  emanatea  {InsL  Tkeol.  7),  but  has  a 
certain  fiimilarity  with  it,  and,  so  far  as  this  nimi- 
lurity  goes,  remains  in  it,  departing  from  it  so  far 
as  it  is  nnUke,  but  as  for  as  possible  being  one  with 
it,  and  remaining  in  it  (Inst.  The<d^  31).    What  is 
produced  from  the  absolutely  one  is  produced  as 
nnl^,  ar  ef  Aaaataia  of  unity.   Tlraa  the  fim 
produced  things  arc  independent  unities  (aJror*- 
Asir  ^reUtcr).   Of  these  independent  unities  some 
an  simple,  omen  man  eempoena.  loa  maiar  ma 
unities  are  to  the  absolute  unity  the  simpler  they 
are,  but  the  greater  is  the  sphere  of  their  opeiatioa 
and  their  pndoctive  power.   Thua  oat  m  nnity 
there  arises  a  multitude  of  things  which  depart  far- 
ther and  farther  from  the  simplicity  of  the  absolute 
one  ;  and  an  the  producing  power  diminishes,  it  in- 
troduces more  and  more  conditions  into  things, 
while  it  diwiayna  thw  wuianality  and  simpU> 
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city.  His  whole  system  of  emanations  seems  in 
fact  to  be  a  ftatimiiom  of  the  logial  aabordiiutioB 

of  iileas.  The  simplefit  ideas  which  are  contninpd 
ia  Uius«  which  are  composite  being  regwrded  bj 
Urn  M  the  principlea  of  dhgt. 

The  emanations  of  Prochis  proceeded  in  a 
curious  triadic  manner.  That  which  precedee  all 
power,  and  emamtea  imBediatelf  tna  dto  primri 
cnufie  of  all  thiqgti,  ia  limit.  The  power  or  force 
which  produces  existence  ia  infinitude  {Theol.  Plat. 
iiL  |t.  133).  From  these  two  principia  arises  a 
third,  a  flonpound  of  the  two  —  sulstanoe  (as  a 
aort  of  genus  of  all  -iuh^tances),  that  which  in  itself 
is  absolutfiy  an  exisiin^  thinif  and  nothing  more 
(Lv.  p.  \  '.').'>).  I-vcrythine,  according  to  I'roclus, 
conUuiis  ill  ii.s<-lf  being  (ouala),  life  and  in- 

telligence (yovs).  The  life  is  the  centre  of  the 
thing,  for  it  b  both  an  obfeet  of  thevght  and  exists. 
The  intelligence  is  t!ii>  Iliiiit  of  tin-  thiii^,  fur  the 
intellect  (vovt)  is  in  that  which  is  the  object  of  in- 
telleet  (*«irr^y,  and  the  ktter  in  the  tomtt ;  but 
the  int  Ilcct  or  thonsjht  exists  in  the  thing  thought 
of  objectively,  and  the  thing  thought  of  exista  in 
the  intellect  prodvctiYely  {vo*pAt).  Thn  aeeoid> 
ingly  is  the  tir^t  triad,  limit,  infinitude,  and  the 
compound  of  the  two.  Of  these  the  first  —  the 
limit  —  is  the  deity  who  advances  to  the  extreme 
verge  of  the  conceivable  from  the  inconceivable, 
primal  deity,  measuring  and  dctininir  all  things 
and  0!>Uibiiahes  the  paternal,  cunc^Uouating  and 
immaculate  laoa  of  gods.  The  infinite  is  the  in- 
exhaustible power  of  this  deity.  The  **  mixed  *'  ia 
the  first  and  highest  world  of  goda,  which  in  a 
eooeeilad  nauier  eanpneheBda  evenrthiag  within 
itoelf. 

Out  of  this  first  triad  springs  the  second.  As 
the  ilrit  of  tha  nnf tlea  pradwea  th«  Ughast  Mdst* 

iug  thing,  the  intermediate  unitj  ftfoduces  the 
intermediate  existent  thing,  in  which  there  h 
aomething  first— imitj,  divinity,  reality  ;  some- 
thing intermediate— flower ;  and  something  last — 
the  existence  in  th(*  second  grade,  conceivable  life 
(roTjTT)  ^otj'i)  ;  for  there  is  in  everything  which  is 
the  oliject  of  thought,  being  (  tJ  (7tw),  liffe  {ri  ^Sr), 
and  thought  (to  yofiv).  The  third  of  the  nnities, 
the** mixed,"  produces  the  third  triad,  in  which 
the  intaTHgeoea  or  thinking  po««r(P0vt)  attains  to 
its  subsistence.  This  thinkiiiir  power  is  the  limit 
•ttd  completion  of  everything  which  can  be  the  ob- 
ject of  thenght.  Thm  Unt  triad  centaina  the  prin- 
ciple of  union,  —  tht-  hemnd  af  Binltiplicity  and 
increase  by  means  of  continoooa  motion  or  life, 
tot  notiott  ia  a  apaeiaa  of  Hlhi— >tlw  third,  the 
aiindple  of  tho  separation  of  tha  imtriMii,  aod  of 
fboaation  bj  meaoa  of  limit. 

In  hia  tnatisa  on  Pravidenoe  and  Fate,  Procltis 
aeeks  to  explain  the  difference  between  the  two, 
and  to  show  that  the  second  is  subordinate  to  the 
iir»i  lu  such  a  manner  that  freedom  is  consistent 
with  it.  Both  jpioridenoe  and  ftta  a*a  caasaa,  the 
first  the  cause  of  all  good,  the  second  the  cause  of 
hU  connection  (and  connectiuu  as  cause  and  efl'ect). 
There  an  three  sorts  of  thinga,  aomawlMa  opera- 
tion is  as  eternal  m  their  substance,  others  whose 
aabatanoe  does  not  exist,  but  is  perpetually  coming 
into  lariatanec,  and,  hatwean  tacae,  things  whose 
substance  is  eternal,  but  whose  o[>eration  takes 
ph^e  ia  time.  Produs  names  these  three  kinds 
iHliMiielml,  amuHol  and  corpoteaL  The  hut  abne 
jure  subjected  to  fate,  which  is  identical  with  na- 
•lan^and ia  itself  wlgact  to  iMDndenc%  which  is 


nothing  else  than  the  deity  himselC  Tlie  o>nM^ 
nal  part  of  man  is  entinlf  aah^  la  fctn.  Tha 

soul,  as  regards  its  siibfilnnce.  is  superior  to  fate  ; 
as  regards  its  operation,  sometimes  (refezring  to 
vBoso  opKWNna  wiiiwi  ra^miv  csipanM  aauBBS 
and  motions)  beneath,  sometimes  BUf>eri(>r  tm 
and  so  fiocms  tho  bond  ci  oonnactioa  betwwM  » 
telleelaal  and  eeqmaat  aalatsaesu  Th*  ftaedoai 
of  the  soul  consists  in  its  living  according  ta  virtM^ 
for  this  alone  does  not  involve  servitude.  VTieked- 
ness  on  the  other  hand  is  want  of  poww,  and  br 
it  the  soul  is  subjected  to  &te,  and  u  compelled  to 
serve  all  that  ministers  to  or  hinders  the  gratifi  - 
cation  of  tiic  desires.     Prodos  strongly  tiintii}- 
gitished  the  soul  from  tiwl  wkieh  is  materMl, 
pninting  out  its  reflective  power  as  a  mark  <>f  dif- 
ference ;  the  corporeal  not  being  able  to  turn  back 
in  that  wagr  t^on  itself,  owing  to  ita  cwmiatiwg  of 
^cpandlla  parts.    He  founded  on  this  also  an  ar- 
gumant  far  the  immortality  of  the  sooL  (/uC 
1%tol»  \B»y  Soma  of  tiM  topfaa  towbad  v^an  fai 
this  trenti<^e  are  carried  nut  still  further  Ui  tka 
essay  On  Ten  Qaestions  about  Providence. 

In  tlw  tnatiaa  an  tha  origin  of  anrU  (s-c^  rwt 
r£r  aoKwv  throordo-tsM),  Produs  endeavours  to 
show  that  evil  does  not  originate  with  God,  or 
with  the  daemons,  or  with  matter.  Evil  is  the  con- 
sequence of  a  weakness,  the  absence  of  aaiM  power. 
As  with  the  totJil  absence  of  all  power  activitr 
would  be  annihilated,  there  cannot  be  any  total, 
unmixed  eviL  The  good  haa  one  definite,  etamal, 
universally  operating  cause,  namely  God.  The 
causes  of  evil  are  manifold,  indefinite,  and  not 
snhjeel  ta  nriak  Bfil  haa  nal  n  original,  tat  airif 
a  derivative  existence. 

The  following  works  of  Produs  are  still  extant : 
— ].  lb  Ti>r  Hkhmu  •■sAoyfar,  in  libr  Indta. 
2.  Sroixclwo^tv  B«o\oyiKV  (InsUtutio  Tliaoloffica). 
This  treatise  was  first  published  ia  tha  Latin  tnin»- 
iation  of  Franciscns  Patridus.  The  Greek  text, 
with  the  translation  of  Aam.  Partus,  is  appended 
to  the  edition  of  the  last-montioned  work,  pub!i».he<i 
at  liuiuburgh  in  Itilii.  3.  A  couuneuiaiy  ou  iIms 
First  AlcUfkuUM  of  Plato.  4.  A  fiiniaiinliij  an 
the  Timaeus  of  Pinto.  Of  this  commentary  on  the 
Timaeus  five  books  remain,  but  they  only  treat  of 
ahoot  a  third  of  tha  dialognak  It  is  appended  ta 
the  first  Risle  edition  of  Plato.  5.  Various  iiotc^ 
on  the  noAfTfia  of  Plato,  printed  in  the  same 
editiott  of  Plata  ns  tha  laai  mentianad  worie.  6.  A 

commentary  on  the  Paniieniibw  of  PUto,  published 
in  Stallbaum's  edition  of  that  dialogue.  7.  Porttoas 
of  a  comnentarf  on  Um  Cntylus  ofPlatoi,adil8d  by 
Boissonade,  Lips.  1 820.  8.  A  paraphrase  of  varinos 
difficult  passages  in  the  rrrpd€i€Kos  airru^ti  of 
Ptolemaeus:  first  published,  with  a  prebce,  by 
Melanchthon,  at  Iksle,  1564.  9k  A  treatise  on 
motion  (vtp\  iriJTfcrfa'j),  a  »arX  of  com{)endium  of 
the  last  five  books  of  Aristotle's  treatise  irtpl  ^uft- 
Kfit  ixpodirtm,  10.  Twoninicis  rwr  d^parfu- 
kHy  AwoBifTtuy  (Basle,  15"Jn).  11.  S^MTpo,  fre- 
quently appended  to  the  works  of  the  ancient  ss> 
tranainara>  ThecaaivdsaaavMdaeyBnlaadilMBa 
of  it.  12.  A  coiuinrutary  on  the  firal  birit  if 
Euclid's  elemenu  (attachad  to  variooa  adiliMN  «f 
tha  fast  af  Badid).  18L  A  aoamMrtujaa  liw 
'Efrya  koX  il^Upcu  of  Hesiod,  in  a  somewhst  mali* 
lated  form  {"Cir6nyitfui  sit  rd  'Htri^Sov  fyfa  gd 
iifi(pat\  first  published  at  Venice  in  1537.  A 
better  edition  is  that  hj Hainsitts  (Leyden,  IMIJl 
14.  Xfnn^idimm  ifommTtKi,  or  xathsr  mm 
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of  it  preterved  by  PhoUiu  (cod.  239), 
tin^  of  poetry  Mid  IIm  Hvw  of  vaHow  ed»- 

limtt-d  prnit*.  The  short  life  of  Homer  which  passes 
Mwiv  Um  aanM  of  Proclus,  was  profaablj  taken 
&«i  ddtt  woric.  15.  *Evix«<Hm<"v  11/  mml  Xf>i<r- 
VMWfir.  The  object  of  this  work  was  to  maintain 
tke  et«rTuty  of  the  unirene  against  the  Christian 
doctrine  on  the  labjcct.  The  woric  of  Plodns  has 
Mt  MM  damn  !•  W  in  a  separate  fonn,  bat  we 
still  pA«»e«<»  b?H  arjnimpnts  in  the  refutation  of  them 
hy  Ju^umes  i'bilupoiiu»  (de  Aetrmilate  Mundi). 
]<L  D»  ^frnndtntia  et  Fat»,  Hcldressed  to  Theo- 
•ionis  •  mechanician.  17.  lAcrm  Jhtbilatiows 
ana  Providmiiam  tw*'  Hko.  xp^t  ritv  np<J- 

9mm9  nw^m^Afrm),  la  De  Afalorum  SMstmiia 
(rifpl  T^t  Tc5r  tcoKwv  vwo(TTd(T(wi),  This  and  the 
two  preceding  trauisee  only  exist  in  the  Latin  tnuu- 
ItfiiBef OvSalmtdeMeiMn.  Theyne pfiated 
entire  by  Fabricius,  in  his  DUJiotheca  Grarca^  vol. 
iz.  973,  Ac  19.  A  little  aatnkgicml  tnatiae 
m  the  eflbet  of  eclipses,  in  a  Lfttb  tnmelerion 
-0.  A  treatise  011  poi-try,  also  in  a  Latin  translation, 
printed,  together  with  a  treatise  by  Choeroboscus 
(Parik.  iGld).  21.  Five  hymns.  22.  Some  scholia 
on  Homer.  There  is  no  cnmplete  edition  of  the 
extant  works  of  Proclus.  The  editinn  of  Cousin 
(Pari*,  6  vol*.  Hvo^  1820 — 1U27)  contiiuis  the  trea- 
tiin  on  ProTidoice  and  Fate,  on  the  Ten  Doubts 
about  ProTidenoe,  and  on  the  Nature  of  Evil,  the 
tMBMeataiyoo  tbeAlcibiadeiiand  the  oosunentaiy 
— tfcelH— iMtihie.  Thete  we  Riglieh  tnmaktione 
of  tfaecomroentaricft  on  the  Tiroaeus  tlic  six  hooks 
OB  the  Theology  of  Plato,  the  cominentarie*  on  tiie 
im  hoek  of  BKtti  and  tht  Theotogicd  EleM 
withe  fire  Hymns,  by  IboWM  Taylor. 

Bcndee  the  tieattsee  alNedy  mentioned,  the 
Ukm'mg  hmte  perished: — 1.  A  eommentary  on 
tie  PhilehM  of  Pbto  (Pmcl.  in  Tim.  p.  53,  222). 
2.  A  commentary  on  the  Phaedrus  of  Plato  (Procl. 
/•e.  p.  329).     3.  A  defence  of  the  Timneus  of 
Pluto  sf^ainst  the  ebrrtf^ltTiaiis  of  Aristotle  (/.  c.  p. 
-iG.  3i§Alo»'  i^iC!  iKiiiotKus  ol5a  rwy  irpos  rov 
lifuuw  'AfMToiiAous   iMTi^natttv  itwiati^m 
4.  Ka0o^uc^  rwr  Z^fArmf  rev 
Il\<{Ti»roT,  af^inst  Dnniniruis.    (Suid,  s.  v.  Aofivi- 
'^i    &.  A  commentary  uu  the  Theaetetue  of 
IW.  (lihriMH,tAC^>.  nit.)   6.  MJiMet,  aeom- 
Vientary  apparently  on  the  L;nvs  of  Plato.  (Procl. 
^  /us.  f.  17a)i   7.  Note*  on  the  'Enmii^t  of 
ftt^Bim,  8.  Mifr^sMun)  fitiKn,  en  the  nether  of 
co<U  (Suid.  «.  r.  TlpoKK.)    9.  Eif  Hip  *0p- 
d9QKiyi».  (Said.  /.  e. ;  Marinus,  c.  27.) 
19.  lUfk  Td  Kiyta,  in  ten  books.  (Suid.  Marin,  c. 
11.  A  commentary  on  Homer.  (Suid.)  12. 
nir  »ap*  'O^npr  ^f^*'-   (Suid.)     \:\.  2int- 
"■■^  'Opi^mt^  lly$ay6pi}u  koI  nAarwcut.  (Suid. 
■iniic22.)    14.  CNi  the  three  iMiSct  vovral, 
*n»*!T.  dAi^ia,  KoXXoyri.  nnd  (rvufttTpia,  (Proc). 
*"  ^'f^tt.  p.  433.)    1&  Lis  TOM  Xoyoy  ris  Aurrl- 
tr^r^  rSif  mmOmiw^gr^^mf,  19.  JhfA 
on  the  thciir.;ic  dinijiline,  in  tWibioks. 
17*  Varieua  hymns  and  epigrama.  (fUvic. 
OrMdveL  is.  yp,  868—445 ;  Bmeher, 
t^na  CVittea  riuiotopkiar,  vol.  ii.  pp.  319— .336  ; 
l«QoeauB,  Gmckkkit  der  PUUMt^JUe^  toL  tL  ; 
<MMto  dsr  PhUotopkk,  bk.  ziiu  e.  & 

^£^OCLUS  (SAINT),  wa»  at  n  very  early  aire 
I  ieader  in  the  ch u rch  a t  C'onstantinople.  1 1  e 
'  ^ployed  ••••critary  oramanneuieto  St. 
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by  Atticua  (who  succeeded  Anacius  as  patriarch  of 
Constantinople),  by  whom  he  was  invealed  aoeeee* 

sively  with  the  orders  of  deacon  and  presbyter. 
He  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  bishop  of  Cyaicus  by 
Sinnnint,  the  enceeeeor  of  Attieue,  but  did  not 
exercise  the  functions  of  his  office,  the  people  of 
Cyaicus  choosing  another  in  his  place.    On  the 
death  of  Sisinnius  (a.  d.  427)  there  was  a  general 
expratiion  of  feeling  in  fitTour  of  Proclus  as  hia 
successor,  but  Nestorins  was  appointed.  Proclus 
contended  xealously  against  the  heresies  which  the 
hitter  strove  to  Jatmnea  into  tha  church,  com- 
bating them  even  in  n  sermon  preached  lieforc 
Nestonus  himself.  Ou  tlie  deposition  of  Neetonus, 
Proclua  waa  apin  piopeeed  aa  hti  ioeeeasor ;  bat 
his  elevation  was  ai:;iiii  opposed,  though  on  what 
grounds  does  not  appear  Tery  clearly  ascertained* 
Bat  on  tha  deadi  of  Maiimhuiaa,  who  was  ap* 
pointed   instead,   Proclus  was  at    last  created 
patriarch.   In  a.  o.  438  Proclus  gained  a  great 
deal  of  heneor  by  having  the  body  of  St. 
Chrysostom  brought  to  Constantinople.  There 
is  still  extant  a  fragment  of  a  Latin  translation 
of  an  Aog9  on  St.  Chrysostom,  by  Proclus,  deli< 
vered  probably  abont  this  time.    It  waa  in  tha 
time  of  Proclus  that  the  custom  of  chanting'  the 
Trisagion  wa.s  introduced  into  tliu  cliurch.  While 
in  office,  I'roclus  conducted  himaelf  with  great 
prudence  and  mildness.     For  further  details  re- 
specting his  ecclesiastical  career,  the  reader  is  re- 
iamd  to  TOleBMBtli  Mimtirm  BteUthtHguea  (vol 
xiv.  pp.  704 — 7lf?).    His  exuuit  writing*  are enu* 
merated  by  Fabricius       O.  vol.  iz.  pp.  506~ 
512X  Oaa  of  tha  moit  eelebatdl  of  hU  lettaia 
(a-c^  wUrrws)  was  written  in  a.  d.  435,  whentiia 
bishops  of  Armenia  applied  to  him  for  his  odBioii 
on  certain  propositions  wbidi  had  been  fliMciniii 
nated  in  tlieir  diocese's,  and  were  attribntcd  to 
TbeodoruB  of  Mopsuestia.     The  discussion  that 
ensued  with  respect  to  these  propositions  made  a 
considerable  stir  in  the  Blit. 

Proclus  bestowed  a  prcat  deal  of  pains  upon 
his  style,  which  is  terse  and  sententious,  but  is 
crowded  with  antithesee  and  ihetorieal  peinta,  and 
betriys  a  laboured  endeavour  to  reiterate  the  same 
sentiment  in  every  poesibie  variety  of  form.  Fnim 
the  qoetatioaa  <r  aaheaqaent  aathen,  it  appears 
that  several  of  the  writintrs  of  PhkIus  are  lost. 
The  FluUmie  limdogjf  of  Proclus  Diadochus  has 
■OBMtinMM  hosn  emmaoasly  dflsoibed  as  a  theo- 
logical work  of  St.  Proclus.  The  24th  of 
October  is  the  day  consecrated  to  the  memory  of 
Sl  Proclus  by  the  Greek  church.       [C.  P.  i\Ll 

PROCLUS  (UpiKXoty  one  of  the  eminent  artisU 
in  mosaic  who  flourif.hed  in  the  Au^usfui  ajje. 
iiis  name  occurs  on  two  inscriptions  found  at  Pe- 
nnthus,  from  one  of  which  we  learn  that  ha 
adorned  the  temple  of  Fortune  in  that  city,  and  tlnit 
the  Alexandrian  merchants,  who  frequented  the 
eity,  eiaetad  a  statoe  in  honoar  of  hink  Tha  eecood 
inscription  is  the  epitaph  of  a  monds artist,  who  is 
said  in  it  to  have  left  a  son,  his  associate  and  equal 


in  tha  art ;  (Irani  whieh  it  voold  seen  arohahla 

that  both  father  and  son  were  named  Procfnt.  Tho 

second  inscription,  as  ref-torcd,  runs  thus  : — 

Uatrais  i»  ToXitatri  Wx*^  ifaici}(ra  wp6  wtuumf 

via  \  fwwv  $ov\r}s  avftHpov  TlpoKXop  lairtxjf^Vt^ 
&ySvKO¥ro6rris  tovSc  rdf>oio  KuX"^* 

(Bockh,  Qtrp.  Jncr,  roL  iL^  69»  o.  2024,  3026 1 
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Welcker,  in  the  Rkeim.  Aim.  1833,  toU  L  p.  289  ; 
R.  RoclMltB,  iMirw  a  M.  Mom,  p.  S98.)  fP.&] 

PKOCLUS  (ripoxXo?),  a  jiyiy<.icinn,  probably  a 
native  of  Rhegium*,  ainonig  Uw  Brattii  in  Ita^r* 
H«  belonged  te  <ln  asdied  Met  of  tte  lIMwdiei 
(Gabn,  De  Mdk  Afed,  I  7,  vol  x.  p.  52,  Introd. 
«,  4,  vol  xiv.  p.  684),  and  must  have  lived  about 
ihe  end  of  the  fint  centuiy  after  Christ,  aa  he  was 
Junior  to  ThriMiliMi  and  eanior  to  Gakn.  He  is 
no  doubt  the  same  physician  whr>  in  called  J'rr>- 
ctdus  in  our  preaeut  editions  of  Caclius  Aurelianus 
(De  Moth.  Ukrm.  iiu  8,  p.  469),  where  he  is  said 
to  have  been  one  of  the  followers  of  Tliemison,  and 
hisopinionon  the  difiiaent  kinds  of  dropsy  is  quoted. 
He  naj  aln  bt  die  mam  pMon  vhoie  feoMdylbr 
the  gout  and  sciatica  is  mealiaQed  by  Paulus  Aegi- 
neta  (iiL  77,vii.  11»  pp>  493,  661)  and  Joannes 
Actiwrfi»(l]^ilACI.JMLT.6,p.265).  rW.A.O.1 

PROCLUS,  LARGrNUS,  a  pcrs-m  in  Ger- 
many, who  predicted  that  Dmitian  would  die  on 
•  eertun  day.  He  was  in  ccmseqoence  tent  to 
RflOM,  where  he  was  oondemned  to  death  ;  but  as 
tbp  punishment  was  deferred,  in  order  that  he 
uiight  be  executed  after  the  fatal  day  had  passed, 
lie  escaped  altogether,  as  Domitian  died  on  the 
very  day  ho  had  named.  (Dion  CblS.  IxfiiL  16 ; 
comp.  buet.  Dom.  16.) 

PROCNB  (n^Aw),  a  daughter  of  kia|r  Pan- 
dion  of  Athens,  was  the  wife  of  Tereui,  and  was 
metamorpboned  into  a  swallow,  f  ApoUod.  iii.  14. 
18;  ThMyd.fi. 39.)  [L.S.] 

PROCO'PIUS  {JlpoK6itiot\  Roman  emperor 
in  the  East,  thimigh  rebellion,  from  n.  ft6S  to 
866.  Aeeecdfa^  to  el!  pfeWUBty,  he  wee  %  re- 
lation of  the  emperor  Julian  through  Risilina,  the 
mother  of  that  emperor,  and  the  second  wife  of 
Constantius  Consul,  who  was  the  youngest  son  of 
Consuintius  Chlunis.  [See  the  genoelogical  table 
Vol.  I.  p.  83'2.]  Procopins  was  a  native  of  Cilicia, 
where  he  was  bom  about  a.  n.  365.  Constantius 
II.  made  him  his  secretary,  ead  employed  Un  in 
the  field  as  tribune.  The  empornr  Julian  created 
him  comes,  and  appointed  him  commander  in  Me- 
Bnpotamh^  when  be  nt  eat  ifriirt  Penie  fa  a.  o. 
36.'i.  It  was  then  sud  that  Julian  had  advised 
him  to  aesome  the  purple,  or  OMBifested  a  wish  that 
be  Md  be  hie  tneeeMor  fa  cawbe  AeoUkeebh 
Uiil  fa  the  projected  expedition,  and  this  saying 
afterwards  found  many  believers,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  Procopins.  However,  it  was  Jovian 
whe  MMeMdad  Julian,  in  363,  and  by  him  Prnco- 
pins  was  charged  with  condtirting  the  body  of 
the  fallen  hero  to  Tarsus.  Aware  tiiat  Jovian 
enterlafaed  ani|rfeions  against  him,  or,  perhaps,  in 
order  to  carry  out  whfm('««  whicli,  at  that  period, 
nobody  expected,  Procopius  went  to  Caesareia  in 
Cepfiadoeia,  instead  ef  fetarotof  to  tiw  faiperial 
quarters.  This  step  was  sufficient  to  rmse  the 
suspicions  of  Jovian,  whatever  might  have  been  bis 
pffeHoiu  dnpoeitioii,  and  Mne  tieope  wave  dee* 
patched  to  seize  the  fugitive,  who.  however,  deceived 
his  pursuers,  and  escaped  with  his  fiunily  to  Tauxis. 
Afinid  of  being  betrayed  by  the  harfaariaiie,be  mo 
kft  that  country  and  returned  to  Asia  Minor  ;  a 
daogarom  etepi,  whicht  however,  thxowa  fone  light 


•  That  is,  if  in  OaJen,  Da  Mttk.  Med,  L  7,  vol. 
X.  p.  62,  we  read  toC  'PtryiVov  instead  of  Koi  'Pt?- 
ylmniy  an  alteration  which  is  not  unlikely  to  be  a 
■ottnd  one,  as  the  name  of  Rhtgmm$  applied  to  a 
fhyMB  ia  pnbaUj  DOl  to  be  Ml 
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on  his  secret  plans.  During  some  time  he  waaderrd 
frmi  plaee  to  place,  and  bit  letam  baffag  ben 

discovered  by  Valeiitiuian  and  Valrns,  the  s.i;t<  (r*.- 
aors  of  Jovian  (364),  he  hid  himself  in  tke  mona- 
tafaa,tHI  at  laH  be  Ibnd  nfage  at  the  fame  of 
the  senator  Stratq^as,  who  lived  near  Chalcedoo. 
Strategitu  became  a  confidant  of  the  amhidous 
schemes  of  Procoinus,  who  found  further  adherenu 
among  the  numeroos  adversariee  af  Valens  ia 
Constantinople,  whither  the  fugitive  gf*neral  r.ft.-n 
proceeded  on  secret  visits.  The  eunuch  £ugeiiu» 
became  one  of  the  prl—lfal  ynaaters  of  the  plann 
of  Procopins,  which  were  now  manifestly  those  of 
deposingValMis,  and  making  buuseif  master  <^  the 
Bait  Tbeffatbnito  eal  fa  88S,aBd  •wfefT  to 

his  ntmerous  partisans  and  his  own  artific<'s,  the 
people  of  Constantinople  pcocbumed  him  omnetvr 
en  tbe  M  ef  tSepMar  ef  tb«  year.  Tbe 

emperor  Valens  was  at  thift  period  staying  at 
Caesareia  in  Cappadoci:^  waa  80<m  infonncil 
of  the  nbenkm,  and  prepared  far  eflSwtive  resise- 
ance.  Meanwhile,  Procopius  aet  out  for  Asia 
Minor  with  a  well-disciplined  army,  advanr^d  m 
&ras  the  Sangarius,  and,  through  a  bold  fttiaui^t  in, 
oaaaad  an  faiperial  body,  which  defaaded  the  pas- 
sace  of  that  river,  to  desert  their  master,  nvA  join 
his  own  army.  However,  V'^alens  advanced  ia 
his  turn,  and  laid  siege  to  Chaloedon,  haft  wan 
defeated  under  its  wal's,  and  obliged  to  retNBt 
into  Phrygia ;  Maroellus,  a  general  of  Pieeoafaa, 
took  ifai  baportant  le«B  er  Oy  riiia^  and  Pi»> 

copius  became  master  of  Bithynia  ;  a  series  ■>f 
successes  which  tamed  his  mind, 
haughty,  and  caaaad  bfal  mm 
adherents.  The  war  was  renewed  with  vigour  in 
the  spring  of  the  following  year  366,  but  to  the 
great  disadvantage  of  Procopius,  whose  army,  com  - 
tnanded  by  the  fugitive  Persian  prince,  Hormisdas, 
was  totally  defeated  by  the  celebnxted  geiien.l 
Arbetion.  Soon  ;ifterwards,  on  the  27th  of  Mar, 
another  battle  wm  at  Naaalfa,  n 

Phrygia,  the  two  rivals  commanding  their  armies 
in  person,  and  it  ended  in  the  rout  of  the  rebels. 
Proeopras  fled,  aecooipaiiied  by  a  Ifaf  MMaadaali, 
with  whom  he  wandered  some  days  in  the  nionn- 
tains,  when  they  treacheroaaly  seised  him,  and 
delfaand  bfan  fato  the  baada  ef  TalBBai.  by  whooe 
order  he  was  immediately  put  to  death.  Socrati* 
says  that  Procopius  suflEered  death  bv  being  tied  to 
two  tfeee  fuciUy  bmt  together,  whidi,  on  snap- 
ping asunder,  tore  the  body  of  the  nnfettaaaaa 
man  to  pieces.  The  cruel  conduct  of  Valens  against 
the  partisans  of  Procopius  belongs  to  the  histocy  ol 
the  formal;  There  are  gold  and  iBvar  eafae  ef 
Procopius  extant,  the  former  being  extremely  rare, 
according  to  KckheL  (Amm.  Marc.  xxvi.  6;  Zoaua. 
lib.  iv. ;  ThemisL  OraL  7  ;  SocraL  W.  8,  8n.} 
PhilostoB.  fa.  6 1  BoklHi^  vaL  iB.  ppu  156, 
167.)  IW.P.j 
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PROrOTIUS  {npoK6irtos),  one  of  the  most 
oiinent  Byzantiae  hUtoiiaiu,  wa»  a  native  of  Cae- 
mnm  in  Palestine,  whm  ba  waa  bora,  at  the  be- 
finning  of  the  lixth  cpntiin*  nf  the  Christian  era. 
Ua  want  to  Conttaniinople  when  atill  a  young  man, 
and  thaw  rtlriBii     Meh  4Mfteli«i  m  aBad> 

\  catc  and  a  pn^fi^^sor  nf  eloquence,  that  he  attracted 
tb«  atlwntion  of  Beliaarius  who  appointed  him,  in 
JL  ft.        Ui  4nrypa<f>«vst  or  ttewlfy.   In  this 
qnality  Procopius  accompanied  the  ^'n  at  hero  on 
liia  difivcnt  wan  in  Asia,  A&ica,  and  Italy,  being 
fitiqpwtly  onployed  in  state  boaineu  of  importance, 
«  in  condnettng  military  expeditionB.     In  the 
HtIi^c  war  we  find  hira  entrusted  with  the  com- 
Ui«*anat  department,  and  at  the  head  of  the  Uy- 
■«ri«B  navy,  m  paal  «f  Tital  impetmce  for  the 
t^»jcce««  of  the  campaign.    Procopius  rettimed  with 
IkUaarios  to  Cmiatantinople  a  little  b^oce  642. 
Hai  eminent  tdnili  aii  camipondbf  mariUMwrn 
■ffwciated  by  the  emperor  Justinian,  who  con- 
ftmd  i^om  turn  the  title  of  illaatris,  made  him  a 
■naioi,  ana  in  ova  enana  anapmeeiei  v^aMan" 
tinn^ile.    Proc<>[>i)iB  died  a  little  before,  or  a  little 
■fier  the  death  of  Jurtinian,  that  it,  aboat  a.  d. 
S6ft,  at  the  age  of  nztyand  apwardi,  probably  nearer 
to  wrenty.    Of  this  great  historian  OibboD  «ya, 
with  much  truth,  that  accordinf?  to  the  vicissitudes  of 
cuurage  or  servitude,  of  favour  or  disgrace,  he  suc- 
etsnrely  composed  the  history,  the  [iiimgf  ih,  and 
tho  sntire  of  his  own  times.    It  is,  howerer,  still 
doabUul  whether  Procopius  actually  was  the  author 
«r  Ihal  aiBeellea  of  satire  and  aeandal  which  is 
attributed  to  him,  under  the  title  of  •*  Historia  Ar- 
ena** or    Anecdotes."    We  shall  speak  of  it  after 
tnl  ssBlioniB^  two  atficf  pointi  af  daobt  regard* 
ing  our  author,  the  solution  of  which  has  occupied 
t^ nuad and tbe  pen  of  eminent  sdiolan,  First,it 
Imb  Imn  qaaatioQed  wbether  he  was  a  Chibtian 
a  Pagan.     Space,  however,  will  not  allow  us  to 
give  even  the  shortest  account  of  the  different 
opinions  that  have  been,  or  arc  still,  prevalent  on 
that  subject,  and  we  consequently  merely  mention 
that,  while  Eichol  and  La  Mothe  de  Vaycr,  both 
quoted  below,  declared  him  to  be  a  Pagan,  Oerard 
Vossia%  Fabridus,  Harles,  and  others  thought 
dMtlMwaaa  Christian.    Indeed,  Procopius  fro^ 
IMatly  qwaka  of  fiuth,  eiUier  Christian  or  Pagan, 
ha  manner  inwurfilnat  wWi  liia  awn  vofda,  eo 
■s  fbUy  to  justify  doubts  respecting  his  cri'cd. 
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several  French  medical  dictionaries.  Hut  this  is 
going  too  far.  Procopius  betrays,  in  all  his  works, 
a  vast  deal  of  miscellaneous  knowledge,  and  while 
describing  the  plnsrtie,  probably  derived  some  ad- 
ditional information  from  medical  ihends,  which, 
Wwavit;  naaaiv  aakea  bin  a  phyddas,  thaa  ku 

work  on  the  Buildings  of  JotliinHieOBalbBlaa 
a  professional  architect. 
Aa  an  Mslwriaii  Praeopiva  daiafvaa  giaat  pnisa. 

Many  of  his  contem{)oraries,  as  well  as  writers  who 
lived  a  short  time  after  him,  speak  of  him  with  un- 
reserved esteem.  His  style  is  good,  Conned  npon 
classic  models,  ala^Hrt^  IM  fnmlly  pbstic 
and  full  of  vip)nr.  The  general  impression  of  his 
writings  is  that  of  a  man  who  has  thought  much 
and  seen  much,  frtm  a  position  at  the  highest 
quarters  of  information.  Procopius  is  the  principal 
historian  for  the  eventful  reign  of  Justinian. 

Ammg  the  works  of  Procopitw  ^  aieat  im- 
portant is 1,  *lirropiai^  in  8  books  ;  viz.,  two  On 
tie  Jfenkm  Waff  containing  the  period  from  d. 
4M— MS^aad  traalfaif  flMva  lUfy  eftiia  anihar'k 

own  times  ;  two  On  the  War  triUi  the  Vandtds^ 
from  A.  D.  395 — 545  ;  four  0»  tk»  GotUe  Ifor,  or 
properly  speaking,  only  ^naa  books,  the  fixuth 
(eighth)  being  a  sort  of  supplement  contaimag 
various  matters,  and  going  down  to  the  beginning 
of  A.  D.  553.  It  was  continued  by  Agathiaa  till 
559.  The  work  is  extremely  interesting  ;  tba  d^ 
scriptions  of  the  habits,  &c.  of  the  barbarians  are 
faithful  and  masterly  done.  Photius  gives  an 
analyda  ef  the  first  two  badki^  aad  Agawai,  tba 
continuator  of  Procopius  pives  an  analysis  of  all 
the  euht  books,  in  the  oreiace  to  his  llistoir. 

9.  HrlMnra,  LAri  Vf.  d»  AtdHUb  mAktd 
restoratis  aufpirio  Juttiniant.  A  work  equally  in- 
terestiqgand  valuable  in  its  kind,  though  apparently 
tea  vradi  aeaaonad  with  flattety  af  tha  anpenNr. 
Gibbon  thinks  that  Procopius  was  afiaid  of  miving 
offended  the  pride  of  Justinian,  throneh  too  Csithful 
a  narratiTe  of  glorious  events  in  which  the  emperor 
had  no  personal  share,  and  that  be  subsequently 
wrote  on  the  splendid  buildiBga  of  hia  OMitai*  IB 
order  to  regain  his  favour. 

3.  *Ai4Mara,  Hi^oria  A  ream,  a  coDeotioa  af 
anecdotes,  ionia  of  them  witty  and  pleasant,  but 
others  moalindaoent,  and  sometimes  absurd,  reilect- 
inguponJiistiBl»,<iiaeBspiaasTbaadaia,B^attiaa, 

and  other  eminent  persons.    It  is  a  complete  Chro- 
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Pagsn  entirely,  but  being  somewhat  of  a  sceptical 
tuni  sf  mind  (or  perhaps  we  ought  to  say,  extremely 
^B^nX  and  exeessiTely  tolerant  in  religious  matters) 
h«  Qied  to  despise  the  tuperstiUons  of  the  Pagans  in 
his  csnversatinns  with  Chnstiani,  and  would  admit, 
'asB  in  company  with  Pagans,  liiat  there  was  also 
^nth  without  the  sphere  of  Christianity.  We  may 
add  that  Justinian,  who  was  a  biinted  Christian, 
whether  in  orthodoxy  or  heterodoxy,  would  pro- 
^ty  not  have  petamed  a  Pkgaa  to  disduofe  the 
functions  of  n  senator,  or  a  prefect  of  Constantinople. 
The  other  doubtful  point  aUuded  to  abote  is  of  a 
^^py^anga  doacripdoBw  VN^i^BoaPiaaapiBalias 
y'^n  a  most  graphic  description  of  the  plague 
^Kh  dsvastatcd  Constantinople  in  543,  render- 
^nanaiiva  atOl  nme  hidd  and  adentifteanj 
flMcripiive,  by  eataring  into  medical  details  con- 
^^wat  the  symptoms  of  the  disense,  &c.,  it  has 
niBUgbt  by  some  that  ho  was  a  profcssiuual 


has  been  much  doubted,  partly  because  his  contempo- 
raries do  not  mention  it,  and  partly  because  such  a 
production  can  hardly  be  reconcilnl  with  the  charso- 
ter  of  a  grave  hisuwiaa  and  statesnaa.  Howafai^tha 
finst  writer  who  attributed  this  work  to  Procopius, 
namely  Suidas  (5.  r.  Flpoirrfirioj),  does  so  in  a  very 
positive  manner,  and  adds  that  it  had  nntil  then 
not  been  ishued  for  circulation,  which,  indeed,  it 
was  not  ht  for.  Montesquieu  and  Gibbon  both 
give  credit  to  the  Aneedotea,  and  da  Bat  daBbltta 
authorship  of  Procopius. 

4.  CMUioaef,  probably  extracts  from  the  His- 
tory," whUk  ii  mtber  omilociced  with  harangues 
and  speeches. 

.fiMfioat .*-—!.  Iliitoria.  Latim  Vernon/i.  Tha 
lint  af  flMaa  was  pablnhed  vnder  the  title  De  B»Uo 
Italico  advemu  Goihra  pfMOj  lib.  ir.  Foligno,  I47O9 
fol.,  Vcnet.  1471,  foL,  by  Leonardo  Aretino,  or 
Leonardo  Bruni  of  Arezzo,  who,  thinking  that  be 
hadfhB  OD^MiilfBg  MS.  «f  tte  wok,  ww  ^ 
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honest  enough  to  gtylo  himself  the  author  of  it. 
Other  Teruont  are  : — Dt  Bdlo  Pen.  H  Vandal,  ex 
V'ersume  fiaphdili^  Volaterran.^  Rome.  1.509,  fol.; 
by  Chrittopberus  Persona,  Home,  ]50(},  fol.  ;  cum 
PkMAidone  BmU  Rhenani,  Basel,  1581,  feL  t  cum 
Zosimo,  ibid.  1576,  foL  ;  cum  Jomandf  t>t  Airnthia, 
Ljon,  \b^^  tiru  ;  sub  titulo  De  OotJutrum  Origo^t^ 
Fnmklait,  1606,  IbL  ;  hy  Hugo  OratiM,  is  hie 
IfLsturia  Gothor.  fAjrifjolxird.  et  VandiU.^  Amster- 
(kn,  8vo. ;  Aod  otheti, — Ormk  and  O'roei 

ami  Latm  :  A  pordoB  «f  A*  BaBntt  0«Aie«nm 
Graece  et  LaUne,  by  Petnis  Pithoeus,  in  his  dxtejc 
Legmm  Wiaigothorumt  Paris,  lo7d,  fol.  ;  the  U 
books  by  David  Hoeeehel,  Oraece,  together  with 
De  AedifidUf  Angiborg,  1676,  fol.;  iJescripOo 
J'onti  Euxini.  ex  Lihr.  I.  df  Tiftfo  (>'of/nc<i^  Graece 
et  Ix'itin*',  by  IJoiiaventura  Vulcaniua,  in  his  6cn/>- 
tor  s  Itt-r.  GoOiicar,^  Leyden,  1597,  1617,  8vo.  H. 
llolcmft  published  an  English  translation,  London, 
165^  foL  There  are  also  French,  German,  and 
Italian  tmnilatkiM. 

2.  A'  Uficiit.  The  editio  princeps,  by  Joan. 
Hervagius,  Graece,  Basel,  1 531,fbL;  the  eame,  Palis, 
1543,  and  ibid.  15S7, 4to.,  with  a  Latb  tnndatioa 
by  Fr.  Cranenveld,  and  notes  of  Th.  Adamaeus  ; 
a  Latin  rersion  by  AxDoldos  Vesalienaia,  tofetber 
with  the  eight  booka  of  the  History  and  Zoairaa, 
Basel,  1576,  foL  ;  by  David  Hoeschel,  Graece,  ad 
calcem    H  istoriarum,**  Augsburg,  1607,  fol. 

3.  liUtoria  Arcana.  Graece  et  Latine,  cum 
Notis  N.  Alemanni,  Lyon,  162.^,  fol.  ;  idem,  Co- 
logne, 1669,  fol.  ;  a  Joan.  Kidu-Iio,  IleUnstadt, 
1654,  4to.  ;  Excerpta,  by  Hugo  Grotius,  in  his 
work  quoted  aboTo.  Tho  faaooa  Chnatian  Tho- 
nuuius  intended  to  make  a  now  edition,  but  it  did 
not  appear.  There  is  an  English  translation,  1674, 
8m ;  •  OoiMi,  hj  Pmu  BiiBhaidy  Kriaaftto 

and  L-  ip/i;:,  1753,8f0.s  WtA  Am  FklM 
and  Italian  versiona, 

4.  OratfMMi,  BimI,  1588^  8m 

Thore  are  two  collections  of  the  Wolkt  of 
copius,  with  Latin  Tarsion«,noteay  Ac ;  tho  first  by 
CUnde  Maltret,  Paris,  2  Tola.  IbL  1662,  ]66;i, 
which  is  not  very  carefully  edited,  and  WM  badly 
reprinted  at  Venice,  17-9,  fol.  ;  and  the  second  in 
the  Bonn  Collection  uf  the  Hyian tines,  by  Dindoif, 
Bonn,  3  vols.  UvOi,  1883 — 1838  :  it  containi  Ala- 
manni's  valuable  notes  on  the  Historia  Arcana,  an 
index,  and  a  text  revised  with  great  care.  (Fabric. 
mUkOk.  Omm,  voL  vii.  pw  ftS^teit  Gam,  HUt, 

JM.  vol.  i.  p.  510  ;  HandraWi  3tHpl.  Byzant.  ;  La 
Mothe  de  \».yex,Jtigmim$mrlmHittorifiis  <>'>rcsj 
iaiho8th  voLofbiaOtaofoa)  r^^  -^  l 

PROCRIS  (n,>oVpn).  :i  danghter  of  Krechtheus 
in  Athens,  was  manied  to  Cephaloa  (Apollod.  iii. 
15.  8  2;  comp.  CMnui.ua).  A  aaoond  Proeris 
was  a  ima^Un  of  Thwpiuai  (Apollod.  il  7.  § 
«.)  [L.S.] 

PROCRUSTES  (npoK/wMTnjf),  that  is,  "  t!ie 
Stnteboiv**  i*  •  mnuune  of  the  fiunooa  robber  IVi- 
l^fpemon  or  Damastp**.  He  used  to  force  all  the 
ngers  that  fell  into  his  hands  into  a  bed  whidi 
\  oMmt  too  Mali  or  too  Uurgo,  and  in  which  ho 
liad  tln  ir  limb*  stretched  by  force  until  they  died, 
lie  was  slain  bj  Theseus,  on  the  Cephissos  in 
Attica  {  tho  bod  of  Pnwraaloa  is  imd  pcofubially 
even  at  the  present  dav.  (PluL  l%m.  11  :  Pans, 
i.  38.  §  5 ;  Ov.  Ma.  viL  438.)  [L.  S.] 

C.  PROCULEIUS,  a  Roman  eques,  one  of  the 
friends  of  Octavian,  was  sent  by  the  latter,  after 
tho  vifitofjr  o(  Action^  to  Aataaj  and  ClM^patnu 
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Antony  was  just  expiring  when  Proculeiua  mri  ve<i« 
having  pnvioMly  Md  Cfeopatia  to  trust  Procw 
leius  more  than  any  other  of  the  fri-  nds  of  (Jcta- 
vian.  The  account  of  his  interview  with  Cie^Mitxas 
ia  nhlod  at  iMgftli  by  Plutarch,  who  caJk  Mai 
Proc/aus  rPhit  Jn'.  77—79  ;  Dion  Ca&s.  li.  II.) 
It  is  of  this  Pioculeitts  that  Uocaoe  sneaire  iCa-wm* 
ii.2):— 

Tivtt  ozlanio  Proednoa  aerc^ 
Motaa  ia  fiatraa  aaimi  palicai:** — 

and  Por^diyrio  relates,  in  his  commentary  on  tbi« 
that  Proculeiua  divided  his  prapertj  with 
his  brothers  Caepio  (not  Scipio  as  in  some  edt^ 
tions)  aad  Murena,  who  had  lost  their  prop<'rty  ia 
the  civil  wars.    It  is  also  stated  by  Dion  Cassiu-* 
(liv.  3),  that  Procuieius  was  a  brother  of  the  Jdu- 
rena,  who  was  condemned,  in  B.  o.  22,  on  aeannt 
of  his  con«!pirinf;  at;!iiiif>t  Anpiistu*.    The  natttno 
of  this  relaitouship  is,  however,  not  clear.  TIm 
full  name  of  this  ifaiaaa       A*Tomitius  Vaim 
Murena,  and  Drumann  conjectures  that  he  was 
the  son  of  L.  Liciniua  Murena,  who  was  consul 
B.  o,  69,  and  that  ha  wm  adopted  by  A.  TWmtias 
Varro.    The  s;inic  writer  farther  coni- rtun-s  that 
Procttleius  was  the  son  of  C  linmm*  Mnceoa,  tlM» 
bnthorof  thaatnioior  ■L0.68,  aad  that  W  ma 
adopted  by  some  one  of  the  name  of  Proculeiua. 
In  that  case  Procuieius  would  have  been  the  oooatn 
of  Murena.  We  know  that  it  was  ooauBon  among 
the  Romans  to  call  cousins  by  the  ttttt  of  brotbers 
(/rater  pcUrtidu  and  prater).  (QnaMMi  OnaliaiiB 
Roms^  vol.  iv.  pp.  193,  194.) 

Tho  great  iatOMigr  of  PRKoleius  with  Augnstaa 
is  attested  by  many  writers.  (Dion  Cass.  /.  c.  ; 
Tac.  Ann.  iv.  40;  Plin.  //.  iV.  viL  45.  s.  46, 
xzxri.  25.  a.  88.)  Dion  Cbsstoe  (L  c)  opeako  of 
him  and  Maecenas  as  the  principal  friends  of  th*» 
emperor,  and  they  both  interceded,  but  U>  no  par^ 
pose,  fi«  tho  life  of  thdr  relatiea,  lima.  Wa 
also  learn  from  Tacitus  (/.  c),  that  he  waa  ioaoC 
the  Romans  to  whom  Augustus  had  Umvi^  of 
giving  hia  daughter  Jalia  in  xaarriaga,  Proodoiao 
put  an  end  to  Ids  own  life  by  taking  gyponm,  when 
suffering  from  a  disease  in  the  stopadi.  ^PUn. 
y/.  A'^  xxxvi.  25.  s.  59.)  Su  .x^cvi-  ao/J.  Vu» 

ThofeUowingoob,  whidi  haaC.  Proculki  l1  r. 
on  the  reverse,  may  have  been  struck  by  the  above- 
mentioned  Pntculeius.  It  is  uncertain  to  whom 
the  head  on  the  obverse  refers  ;  oa  tha : 


seoa 


(]idthol,foL«.^8B9l) 


cow  W  C.  I'ROCVLHUa.  • 

PRO'CULUS,  a  Roman  cognomen,  was  oth 
f^ally  a  prsonomon,  Kko  Poataann  aad  Agrippa. 

The  Roman  yranunarians  <  omn'Ot<Ml  it  with  />r,*  uf, 
and  explain  it  in  two  diiferent  ways,  as  meaning 
either  a  ponoo  bon  wImb  hit  Mm  wt»  wk  a 
distance  from  his  native  country,  or  a  person  bom 
of  parenU  advanced  in  age.  (PaaL  Diaa  ax  Foil, 
p.  225,  ed.  MUUer.) 

PRO'CIJLUS,  the  wealthy  descendant  < 
oC  Mbber  ohiafis  waa  a  aatavaaf  Albtom  r 
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in  Lignria.  Hanng  entered  npon  the  career  of  a 
•okUer,  he  wrred  with  gmt  dirtinjtfaii  ia  tlw 

Roman  legioni,  and  frequently  held  the  command 
of  a  tribnoe  In  the  year  a.  d.  280,  he  was  per- 
ftuaded  by  a  bold  ambiUoos  wife  to  place  himself  at 
thm  hmd  af  IW  dinantentcd  inhabitants  of  Lyon«, 
and  to  aanime  the  pnr|>le.  During  the  brief  period 
of  bi«  away,  he  achieved  a  Tictor}-  over  the  A\e- 
mtand  ;  b«t  baviiig  bam  sMMked  and  routed  by 
Pntel,  ha  sought  rpfuge  among  the  Franks  by 
wkan  In  «m  delivered  up  to  death.  (Vopiac. 
rate  ISwrnk bk  Seript.  Hut,  A^.)     (W.  R.] 

FRO'CULUS,the  jurist.  The  fact  that  Pri>c.ihis 
nve  bia  babm  to  tba  wbool  or  wet  (Procaliaoi  or 
xTacwaBm«  aa  uw  nana  n  wutu  wirani^  wmni 
wa»  opposed  to  that  of  the  Sabiniani,  shows  that 
ba  waa  a  jurist  of  note.  He  waa  a  coniempo- 
mry  of  Nenra  the  son  [Nsrva].  Procniu*  is 
often  cited,  and  there  are  37  extracts  from  htm  in 
ibe  Digest  from  his  eight  liooks  of  Kj)i<!t(il:u».  He 
ia  kbe  eecond  jurist  in  order  of  time  who  is  ex- 
caiylil  in  ih>-  Digest.  Labeo  is  tha  fiiaL  Ac- 
cording to  the  Florentine  Index,  he  wrote  ci;;ht 
book*  of  EpistoUe  ;  but  he  wrote  at  least  eleven 
baaka.  (pi^  IS.  tH;  1. 1. 69.)  Haappmaabato 
larre  written  notes  on  Lribeo. 

It  ia  infiBned  that  Frocoius  waa  named  Sempro- 
niM  PtaailM,fl«i  Ilia  CM  pat  In  tba  Digest  ( 3 1 .  s. 
4  7)  :  but  iaAat  passage  Sempronitis  Pnicuhis  nskx 
the  optaioa  «f  Irfa  grapdaoo  (oepot),  wboae  nama» 
ae  tha  miumm  A&wt,  waa  Plraeiihia,  If  ba  araa  a 
daughter**  ton,  his  name  would  not  necessarily  be 
Semproniua.  Proculus  is  called  '*  non  levis  juris 
aoetor"  by  the  Divi  Fratres  (Dig.  37.  tit.  14. 
s.  17.)  Some  writers  suppose  that  Proculus  is  the 
Licinius  Proculus,  who  was  Pmefectus  Pra»*torio 
xxadcr  Otho.  (Tacit.  Hid,  1  4tl,  ii.  iic) 
hmfMm  (Akm.  Stmrtm^  68)  BHdua  Proculus  one 
of  the  consiliarii  of  Alexander  Severus  ;  but  tfiat  is 
not  the  only  mistake  which  Lampiidius  couunits 
m  that  paange.  (Zlmmanii  OtKkUHt  4m  JRak 
PfiMfkmkts.)  [0.  L.] 

PR<yCULUS,  a  pbysidaa.  (Paoci.i;8.J 
PRCyCULUB,  ACBRR<yNIU8.  (Acauu). 

Kit's] 

PROCULUS,  a  ARTO'RIUS.  a  Roman 
grammarian,  who  erroneotisly  gata  the  name  of 
fifmrm  ta  <rppi  (Quintil.  ix.  1,  init)  This  writer 
is  ftaqnantly  quoted  by  Fi-.«tus  under  the  simple 
name  of  Aftorina.  (Fc&tus.  pp.  .'  Jo,  352, 30*4,  cd. 
llo!l>-r.) 

I'RO'CULUS,  BA'UniUS,  one  of  the  soldiers 
whom  Otho  ouployed  to  corrupt  tlie  fidelity  of 
Odla^  tmpa,  whca  Iw  was  aspirinf  to  tha  am- 

pire.  (Tac.  //irf.  i.  25 ;  Plut  Galb.  24.) 

PROCULUS,  CERVA'RIUS.  was  priry  to 
Aa  aanepiracy  of  Piao  against  Naro,  but,  in  con- 
aaqnence  of  his  turning  infonner  and  accusing 
Fanitts  Rufus,  he  obCaiaad  hta  pardoa.  (Tac.  Amu 
XT.  50,  66,  71.) 

PRCCULUS,  CE'STIUS.  [Casrxus,  No.  4.] 

PRO'CtTLUS,  COCCEIUS,  one  of  the  gfx^4m- 
laturtt  (see  Dtct.  of  Ant.  p.  508,  b.,  2d  ed.)  of  the 
•■peror  Gnibo.    (Toe.  Ilitt.  i.  24.) 

PllO'ClTLnS,  FLA'VIUS,  a  Roman  eques  in 
the  reign  of  the  emjtvrur  Claudius.    (PUn.  II.  N. 

PRCCULUS,  JU'UrS.    1.  Is  related  in  the 
kgMd  of  Romulus  to  have  informed  tlio  sorrowing 
Rmmb  people,  afisT  dw  ftOBge  departm  «f  lhafr 
tha  wfdda  that  Bwtaa  d^mtmMH 


from  heaven  and  appeared  to  him,  bidding  him  tdl 
tiia  peofda  ta  boBenr  bfan  fa  fiitara  aa  a  god  under 
the  name  of  Qnirinus.  (Liv.  L  16  ;  Ov.  Fasi.  it. 
499,  &c. ;  Fin;  i  1  j  LMtaat.  L  15  ;  Dian  Cank 

Ivi.  46.) 

2.  A  friend  of  Martial.    (  Mart.  i.  71.) 

li.  Slain  by  Commodtta  in  Ana.  {LmpnL 

Cuiumod,  7.) 

PRCCULUS,  LICI'NIUS,  waa  ona  of  Olha^ 

friends,  and  was  advanced  by  him  to  the  dipnity 
of  piaefect  of  the  praetorian  cohorts.  Otho  placed 
nova  eonfidaDoa  m  Mm  titan  In  muj  af  his  athar 
cenerals,  and  he  maint^iincd  hi*  influence  with  the 
emperor  by  calumniating  those  who  had  more  virtna 
ihni  hinaeUl  Ria  want  af  experienaa  hi  war  and 
his  evil  counsels  hastened  Others  fall.  He  escaped 
with  his  life  after  the  defeat  at  Bedriaciun,  and 
obtained  his  pardon  from  Vitellius  by  pleading 
that  he  had  purposely  betrayed  his  nmstaK.  (Tab 
IlisL  i.  4(1,  H2,  87,  iL  33,  39,  44,  d'O.) 

PRO  CULUS,  C.  PLAU'TIUS,  consul  u.c. 
358,  with  C.  Fabius  AmbnaM^  carried  on  war 
with  the  Ilernici,  whom  he  conquered,  and  obtained 
in  consequence  the  honour  of  a  triumph.  Two 
yean  aftarwarda,  a.  c  856,  ha  waa  namad  nngiatar 
c'luitum  by  the  dictator  C.  Marcius  Rutilus.  Ru- 
tilus  was  tha  first  plebeian  dictator,  and  Procultia 
thafiiat  plabahn  aaglatar  aqdtOB.  (Lir.  HL  1% 
15.  17.) 

PRO'CULUS,  SCRIBO'NIUS.  I.  A  senator, 
who  waa  tnm  to  pieeaa  by  the  senators  in  tha 
aanate-house,  becaiue  Protogenes,  the  instrumMt 
of  CaliguIa^s  cruelties,  exclaimed,  as  Proculus  was 
going  to  salute  him,  ^'  Do  you,  who  hato  the  emperor 
so  much,  venture  to  salute  maP**  (Oioil OUB.  Kz. 
26;  comp.  Suet.  Cal.  211) 

2.  The  brother  of  bcriboniua  Rufus.  Theso 
brothm  were  distingniahad  bj  tfieir  wealth  and 
their  friend&hip  lor  one  another,  and  had  >;ovenu  J 
the  two  Oermanies  at  the  same  time.  Having  been 
awmMBad  bjr  Naro  ta  Oaaaaa^  ^""'^  aoowad 
on  their  arrival,  and,  as  no  opportunity  was  afforded 
them  of  ckaring  themselvaa  of  the  chaigea  brought 
agninat  them,  they  put  an  and  ta  thair  awn  Uraa 
(Dion  Cast.  Ixiii.  17).  It  is  of  these  two  brothers, 
Scribonius  Proculus  and  Scribonius  Rufus  tliat 
Tacitus  speaks,  callitig  than  aiaply  Scribonii 
tetnn'*  Wa  learn  from  him  Ant  Pactiua  Africa- 
nus  was  supposed  to  have  denounced  them  to  Nero 
(Tac  Ann.  xiii.  48,  /fi4.  ir.  41).  These  brothers 
were  prohably  th*-  sons  of  tha  precedim;  ScribonhM 
Proculns.    (See  Reimanis,  a//  I>ion  (  '<ts.i.  Lc.) 

PRO'CULUS,  Tl'TlUS,  put  to  death  in  a.  d. 
48,  because  he  had  baan  pmjr  ta  tha  adnlteriaa  af 
Silius  and  Messalina.    (Tac  Anfi.  xi.  35.) 

PRO'CULUS,  VE'CTIUS,  the  step-(iither  (ei- 
trim$)  af  tha  wife  af  the  younger  Pliny  (PUn. 
ix.  13.  §  13).    Pliny  addresses  one  of  his  letters 
(iii.  16)  to  a  cartaia  Precnlas,  who  may  parhapa  ba 
iha  aaaa  peraoti  na  this  Yaotiua  Proeulua. 

PRCyCULUa,  TOLU'SIUS,  had  been  one  of 
the  instruments  employed  by  Nero  in  the  murder 
of  his  mother,  and  was  a  commander  of  one  of  the 
ships  in  the  fleet  off  the  Campanian  coa^^t,  when  tha 
eoii'ipimey  of  Piso  against  Nero  was  foniied.  From 
a  woman  of  the  name  of  Epicharis,  he  obtained 
some  intwuliaii  laqMCtnig  tha  plot,  which  ha 
straiirhtway  communioatod  ta  Nam.  (Tab  Aim, 
XT.  51,  57.) 

PROmCUS  (UfSimmfU  m  •  aMiv*  «r  SoKa 
in  Ihn  iihiiil  of  rioa,  ihi  hinhflMa  «f  ffimniiihT 
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(Plat  Protap.  p.  316,  d. ;  Said.  «.  r.),  whom  he  w 
described  as  having  iniiuitod  (Plat  Prot,  pp.8S9, 
C  3  JO,  p.,  341,  1).),  and  with  whom  he  was  with- 
aot  doubt  acquainted,  as  the  poet  did  imt  die  till 
the  7Mk,  «r  «h»  Iwgtoiiiiig  «f  the  80th  Olympiad. 
Prxlinia  cnrae  frequently  to  Athens  for  the  pur- 
pose of  tiantacting  basineM  on  behalf  of  hi*  natiTe 
dtgr,  ind  tmn  atlawled  •dmbntiMi  it  tte  Mwite 
as  an  orator  (Pbt  Ifipp.  Maj.  p.  282,  coni[i.  I 
PhikM.  ViL  Soph,  i.  12)1  although  bis  voice  «-as 
imp  and  apt  to  tdi  flrail.  f^roto;.  p.  816,  a.  t 
Philost.  /.  c).  Plutarch  describes  nim  as  slender 
aad  weak  (Plut.  am  scm  gtr.  $U  Heqt,  e.  16)  ;  and 
Pkto  aUo  alladet  to  hie  weakHneaa,  and  a  d^ree 
«f  efiwMnacy  which  resulted  therefrom  (Prot. 
p.  315,  d.\  PhiloetratUB  is  the  first  who  taxes 
him  with  Iux\iry  and  avarice  (/.  comp.  Weiciter, 
JQWm  Schnfien^  ii.  p.  513,  &&).  In  the  Prota- 
fforafi  of  Plato,  which  points  to  the  87th  Olympiad 
(any  more  exact  detennination  is  dilutable)  as 
1h»  tfae  at  which  the  dialogue  it  euppueed  to  take 
place,  Prodicus  is  mentioned  a«  !ta\  inf»  previously 
airived  in  Athens.  Ue  had  been  brought  forwatd 
in  a  pUy  of  Eupolii,  anl  in  Ae  Chmdt  and  the 
Birds  of  Aristophanes  (1.  .TfiO),  which  Ijclong  to 
01.  89  and  OL  91,  and  came  frequently  to  Athens 
on  paUie  baiiaeM.  (Plut  H^.  Afaj,  p.  282.) 
Still  Utai;  when  laocntes  (bom  01.  86.  1)  is  men- 
tioned as  his  disciple  (see  Welcker,  Pmdikoa  von 
Ktoty  Vouj'dnger  det  Soeraien,  published  first  in  the 
HhcinLdua  Museum  der  Philologie^  von  Welcker 
and  Nike,  i.  1 — 39,  533 — 545,  afterwards  in 
F.  G.  Welcker's  KUime  ScfiHjhn,  ii.  p.  392— 541 ), 
■ad  in  the  year  of  the  dmth  of  Socrates,  Prodicus 
wa«!  still  living.  (Plat.  JpoL  p.  19.  c.)  The  dates 
of  his  birth  and  death  cannot  be  determined.  The 
•tatement  ef  9Mm  ($.w^viimf,  SeheL  m  Pht  4» 
pip.  X.  p.  f^no.  c.),  that  he  was  condemned  to  the 
hemlock  cup  as  a  corrupter  of  the  youth  in  Athens, 
•oonda  Tery  suspicions  (comp.  Welcker,  p.  582). 
Aooarding  to  the  statement  of  Philostratus  (p.  483, 
comp.  4f)(),  ed.  Olearius),  on  which  little  more  re- 
liance am  be  pUced,  he  delivered  his  lecture  on 
virtue  and  vice  in  Thebes  and  Sparta  also.  The 
Ajx>fi»ni  of  Plato  unites  him  with  Gorgias  and 
Hippios  in  the  statement,  that  into  whatever  city 
they  might  come,  they  were  competent  to  instruct 
the  youth.  Lucian  (VU.  Ifrrryl.  c.  3)  mentions 
him  among  those  who  had  held  lectures  at  Olym- 
pio.  hk  the  dialogfue*  of  Pklo  he  ia  mealioiMd  or 
introduced,  not  indeed  without  irony,  though,  as 
compared  with  the  other  sophists,  with  a  certain 
dme  of  eeteem.  (Hipp.  Maj.  p.  282,  7%eae<. 
p.  151,  b.,  P/iaeJo,  (JO,  Protag.  p.  341,  a.,  Ouir- 
mid.  p.  1 63,  d.,  p.  96,  Craiyi.  p.  384.  b., 

Symp.  p.  177,  EMjfd.  p. 305.)  AristophaoM  in' 
the  Clouds  (L360)  dcds  more  indulgently  with 
him  than  with  Socrates  ;  and  the  X<Minphnuiic 
Socrates,  for  the  purpoiie  ut  conibiiting  the  volup- 
tneoness  of  AriKtippus,  borrows  from  the  hook  of 
the  wise  Prodicus  (Upii.  6  aoip6i)  the  story  of 
the  choice  of  Hercules  (Memor.  iL  1.  §  21,  &e.). 
Thb  etparrtiea  of  Prouena  from  the  other  so- 
phists has  been  pointed  out  by  Welcker  in  the 
above-qitoted  treatise  (p.  400,  &c.).  Like  Prota> 
gecBi  nd  ethen,  Pndieu  deUnrad  leeluea  In 
return  for  the  payment  of  contributions  («jri8«»'- 
uvvrdi  — Xen.  Atoa.  ii.  1.  §  21,oomp.Philoetr.  p. 
482;  Diog.  La&t  iz.  50;  i}pay/C>m-Tvaf,  PhL 
ProL  814,  b.)  of  from  half  a  drachma  to  50  drach- 
waft  prfthablj  aBcwdi   m  the  heirfir  liirit^  then^ 


selves  to  a  single  lecture,  or  entered  into  an 
agreement  for  a  more  complete  course  (Ajeiock^  t^; 
Cmtyl.  p.  384,  b. ;  Arist.  Rket.  iii.  14.  §  9;  Su 
$.v.;  comp.  Welcker,  p.  414).    Prodicua  is  aaud 
to  have  amassed  a  great  amount  of  money  fAppk 
.1/f';'.  p.  2H2,  d. ;  Xen.  Symp.  iv.  62,  i.  5  ;  on  tJw 
practice  of  paying  £gr  instruction  and  lectoraa, 
comp.  again  Wemr,  &  e.  p.  4lS^lhB.).  The 
I  assertion  that  he  hunted  after  rich  yoQB^  men,  {•* 
only  found  in  Philootcatua  (p.  496).  As  Pzwiicae 
and  ellMn  wditeiMd  vidi  regard  to  thanMdvM^ 
that  they  stood  eqmdly  on  the  confines  of  |riinff 
sopby  and  politics  (EuAsfd.  p.  305,  c),  ao  Plat« 
represents  his  instructions  as  chiefly  ethical  (^Airmo, 
p.  96,  d. ;  eomp.  dls  Rtp.  x.  p.  600,  e.^  aad  f|iot« 
the  preference  to  his  distinction  of  ideas,  as  ot' 
those  of  courage,  rashncM,  boldness,  over  siaaW 
attempts  of  other  sophists  (Lmek,  y.  197.  c). 
What  pertained  to  this  point  was  proliablj-  only 
contained  in  individual  show-orations  (Diog.  Laert., 
Philoet.  IL  cc.),  which  he  mMaUy  doolined.  (PhflMC 
p.  482,)    Though  known  to  Callimachus,  they  tio 
not  appear  to  have  been  much  loQger  nreaerTed. 
(Welcker,  p.  46.5,  &&)   In  eeutnat  witt  (Socgae 
and  others,  who  boasti'd  of  {.nsM'ssinp  the  art  of 
maki^  the  amali  aj^iear  great,  the  great  small, 
and  «r  txpatiiSiBg  in  hog  or  ahort  ■peachea,  Pro- 
dicua mqmred  that  the  speech  should  be  neither 
long  nor  short,  but  of  the  proper  measure  (Plat. 
Phaed,  p.  267,  a. ;  comp.  Gory.  p.  449,  c,  Prot. 
p.  334,  e.,  835,  h,  888,  d. :  Arist.  RhH.  iii.  17), 
and  it  is  only  as  associated  with  other  sophists 
that  he  is  charged  with  endeavouring  to  make  the 
weaker  cause  strong  by  means  of  his  rhet«ie. 
(Cic  Brut.  c.  8.)    He  paid  especial  attention  to 
the  correct  use  of  words  (Plat.  Kmtkjfi,  p.  187,  e.« 
Otttjil,  p.  SSdy  ^«  fmHpb  OalML  di  JK^jMor.  die 
Articfd.  iv.  p.  461.  1 ),  and  the  distinction  of  ex- 
pressions related  in  sense  ^Lack.  p.  197,  d.,  ProL. 
p.  340,  a.,  341,  a.,  ChamU,  p.  163,  d.,  Afoio, 
p.  75,  &,  comp.  Themibt.  OraL  iv.  p.  1 1 3).  As 
disciplss  of  Prodicus  in  oratory,  we  find  mentkmed 
the  ocaton  nerunoies  (Aeachin.  m  Alhm.  r, 
p.  220,  b. ;  Schol.  ad  A  ristopk  Nub.  p.  360 ).  and 
Isocrates  (Dionys.  Hal.  /socr.  I  ;  PhoL  {"->/.  2'^"; 
comp.  Welcker,  p.  466^  &.C.).    Thucydides  is  said 
to  have  appropriated  firom  him  his  aaeoniy  hi 
the  use  of  words  (Marcell.   I'U.  T%wc.  p.  xiii^ 
liekk. ;  comp.  SchoL  ap.  Uemsterhus.  AmmoL  w 
^aescM.,  App.  3 ;  Hisim.  T^r.  DkmH,  i9Lf,Ti% 
Davis.) 

The  speech  on  the  choice  of  Hercules  (Philoat. 
p.  496 ;  Xenophon,  Mem,  i.  1.  §  21,  only  qootm 
the  aiyypamux  irtpl  tov  'Hp<ut\iovs)  was  entitled 
'Xlpai.  (Suid.  s.  V.  *apm  and  Tlpoi. ;  ikhoL  «f 
Aruiopk.  Nub.  I.  360.  Respecting  the  diflimiit 
explanations  of  this  title,  see  Welcker,  p.  466, 6cc 
who  refers  it  t'>  the  youthful  bloom  of  Hmiilc*.) 
To  Hercult  s,  as  ho  was  on  the  point,  at  his  eninuuc 
on  the  a^'c  of  yotith,  of  deciding  for  one  of  the  twe 
p.Tths  of  life,  that  of  virtue  and  that  of  vice,  theps 
appear  two  women,  the  one  of  dignified  beauty, 
adorned  with  purity,  modeaty,  and  diaorilieB,  the 
other  of  a  voluptuous  form,  and  meretricious  look 
and  dress.  The  latter  promises  to  lead  him  by 
the  ihorleat  road,  wMiout  eay  to8,  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  evory  pleasure.  The  other,  while  sht? 
reminds  him  of  his  progenitors  and  his  noUe  us- 
tnrei,  does  not  oooeeal  fimn  him  that  the  gods 
have  not  granted  what  is  really  beautiful  and  gosd 
Bfui  fan  treable  and  Ganfal  tHuna^  Th» 
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liy  uT]ging  the  difficulty  of  it ;  the  latter  calLa  at- 
tention to  the  unnatuial  character  of  enjoyment 
which  Anticipatat  the  need  of  it,  it*  want  of  the 
loilMt  jaj*  tkftt  mm^  torn  nobl«  dnda,  and  the 
consequences  of  a  life  of  voluptunu'ine«s,  and  how 
fthe  bcracif,  honoared  by  godi  and  nicti,  leads  to 
all  aolils  worka,  and  to  true  well-being  in  all  cir- 
rurnstances  of  life.    Hercules  decides  for  virtue. 
I  hia  outline  in  Xeiin>hoa  probably  represents,  in 
»  ymwy  akkmtod  loin,  nd  witt  tiM  mSmmt 
<if  all  colLit<?nil  refen'nces,  the  leading  ideas  of 
tiia  original,  of  which  no  fiagment*  nmuun  (oomp. 
Wikkcr,  p.  469,       vho  dto  •howa  that  tlw 
aaplafisMtions  in  Dio  Clwimtcinus  and  Thcmistius 
beloiig  to  tbcM  rhetorioiuMt  and  are  not  derived 
from  tho  Horae  of  Prodinta,  pb  488,  fte.  Ra- 
ipMliilliig  IIm  nttmotnu  imitationa  of  Uiio  narrative 
in  poota,  phlo*ophcr«,  rhetoricians,  and  in  works 
ci'  art,  see,  in  hke  manner,  VVelcker,  p.  467,  &c.). 
la  anotltar  speech,  which  treated  of  riches,  and 
the  sub««tance  of  which  i«  rcprndiiccd  in  tin*  dia- 
logiM  £r]fjcM,  Prodicus  hod  undertaken  to  bIkjw 
tlMt  dM  valae  of  external  goods  depends  simply 
11 :  n  xhc  use  wiiich  Is  made  of  thorn,  and  that 
firtue  must  be  learnt.  (Wdcker  endeavours  to 
ft  <h>  whMiilww  of  Ae  fcanor  doetrino 
that  of  Socrates  and  AntiRthones  p. 
,)    Sinkilar  sentiment*  were  ezpmsed  in  Pro- 

p.  349  ;  oomp.  Welckor,  p.  496,  ice).  Ilis  views 
rr«pecting  the  worthletsness  of  earthly  life  in 
ditferent  ages  and  callings,  and  how  we  must  long 
after  freedom  from  eonnectioa  «ilk  the  body  in 
ti>e  heavenly  and  cognate  aether,  are  found  repre- 
sented in  the  dialogue  Arioduut  from  a  li-ccuru  by 
IVedicos;  as  also  his  doctrine  that  death  is  not  to 
Vw*  feared,  as  it  atTi-cts  neither  the  livin?  nor  the 
depMTtcd  (comp.  blob.  Serm,  xx.  35).  \V  hether  the 
■pp—dod  argomenta  for  famaofftalitj  tn  borrowed 
fima  him,as  Welcker  Cp.  500)  endeavours  to  show, 
iadoaMaL   The  gods ^ha^regarded  as  penonificar 

cv.r  cihe  contributes  to  the  comfiwt  of  our  life 
(6exU  Empw  oftoi  MtUk.  i.  52  ;  Cic.  ds  Mil.  Dear. 
L  43%  and  be  it  A«efore,  though  hastily,  charged 
with  atl  .  iMi,  (ih.  55).  [Ch.  A.  B.) 

PRODU  HUS,  one  of  the  sUtoaries  mentioned 
by  Pliny  as  of  some  celebrity,  bat  not  distinguished 
by  any  <f  tMr  wmka,  (JO^N.  xsbt.  8.    19.  § 

•as.)  [P.S.] 

PKO£TUS  (IVo4TOt).  1.  A  son  of  AUis  and 
tTrahii,  Mil  a  trin  bribr-  of  Acritiius.  In  the 
dispute  between  the  two  brothers  for  the  king- 
dom of  Afgos,  ProettU  was  defeated  and  expelled 
{Hm.  fi.  Sft.  I  6).  The  cause  of  this  quarrel 
i<  traced  by  some  to  the  conduct  of  Proetus 
towards  Danae,  the  daughter  of  Acrisius  (Apollod. 
8.  4.  I )),  and  Orld  {Md,  938)  represenU 
Acriiius  as  expelled  by  Proetus,  and  Perseus,  the 
gnuMlson  of  Acriaiuo,  avoogea  hi*  grandfather  by 
changing  Proiliia  iola  m  Mode  of  ilane,  by  means 
of  th«  head  of  Medusa.  Dut  according  to  the  com- 
axiD  tradition,  Proetus,  when  expelled  from  Argos, 
fled  to  Johates  or  Amphianax  in  Lycia,  and  mar- 
ried his  danghter  Anteia  or  Stheneboea  (Hen.  JI, 
vi.  1^10;  Rustath.  ad  Ifom.  p.  ^30,  Sic.  ;  comp. 
Serv.  ad  Virg.  Jiclog.  vi.  48).  Johates,  thereupon, 
restored  Proetus  to  hia  kingdom  by  nrrned  foree. 
"nrynth  was  taken  and  fortified  by  the  ('vc1o[k  s 
(SeboL  «f  An>.  Ort$U  Hoi  \  Paus.  iu  lb.  %  4;, 
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and  Afltkha  tiicn  shared  bis  kingdom  with  his 

brother,  surrendering  to  him  Tirynth,  i.  e.  the 
Heraeum,  Midea  and  the  coast  of  Argolis  (Pans.  ii. 
16.  §  2).  By  his  wife  Proetus  became  the  lather 
of  three  daughters,  Lysippa,  Iphinoe,  and  Ipbia- 
nassa  (S<*rviu»,  /.  c,  rails  the  two  last  llippono^and 
Cyrianassa,  and  Aelian,  V.JI.  iii.  42,  mentions 
only  two  daughters,  Elege  and  Celaene).  When 
these  daughters  arrived  at  the  age  of  maturity,  thev 
were  stricken  with  madness,  the  cause  of  which  is 
differently  elalod  by  difbiant  andnra  t  aoaa  my 
that  it  was  a  [  unishment  inflicted  upon  them  by 
DionysoB,  because  they  had  despised  his  woohip 
(Apoilod.  Icf  Died.      68X  and  aeeoriing  to 

others,  by  Hera,  because  they  presumed  to  considev 
themselves  more  handsome  than  the  goddess,  or 
beoaua  they  had  stolen  some  of  the  gold  of  her 
statue  (Senr.  od  Virg.  EcL  vi.  48).  In  thk  state 
of  madness  they  wandered  through  Peloponnesus. 
Melampus  promised  to  cure  them,  if  Proetus  would 
\(\  ve  him  one  third  of  his  kingdom.  As  Proetus  re- 
fiiscd  to  accept  these  terms,  the  mndiioss  of  his 
daughters  not  oiUy  increased,  but  was  couuuunicated 
to  the  other  Argive  women  also,  so  that  they  imu^ 
dered  their  own  children  and  ran  about  in  a  stiito 
of  frenzy.  Proetus  then  declared  himself  willing  to 
UotantothepR^poalef  Mfllanpoai  bot^  latter 
now  also  demanded  for  his  brother  Bias  an  eqijal 
sharo  of  the  kingdom  of  Aigot.  Proetos  consented 
(R«nd.i3C.  84  ;  %M.QdFkd.Nmt,  i&  80%  and 
Melampus  having  chosen  the  most  robust  among  the 
young  men,  gave  chase  to  the  mad  women,  amid 
shouting  and  dancing,  and  drove  them  as  far  aa 
Sicyon.  During  this  pursuit,  Iphinoe,  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Proetus,  died,  but  the  two  others  were 
cured  by  Melampus  by  means  of  puritications,  and 
were  then  married  to  Melampus  and  Bias.  Tkefa 
was  a  tradition  that  Proetus  had  founded  a  sanc- 
tuary of  liera,  between  Sicyon  and  Titane,  and  one 
of  ApoUo  at  Sicyon  (Bua.  &  7.  §  7,  12.  f  1). 
The  place  where  the  cure  was  effected  upon  bis 
daughtere  is  not  the  same  in  all  trsditiooa,  Mine 
menrieniiy  tite  ««U  Anigros  (Steak  ^  pu  846), 
others  the  well  Cleitor  in  Arcadia  (Ov.  Met.  XT* 
325),  or  Lusi  in  Arcadia  (Pans.  viii.  18.  §  3).  Some 
even  elate  tbst  tba  Proelldea  wan  eiuad  by  Asde- 
pius.    (Pind.         iiL  96.) 

Besides  these  daughters,  Proetus  had  a  son, 
Megapenthes  (Apollod.  ii.  2.  §  2  ;  comp.  Mboa- 
PKNTHSS).  When  Bellerophontes  came  to  Proetus 
to  be  purified  of  a  murder  which  he  had  commit t»-d, 
the  wife  of  Proetus  fell  in  love  with  him,  and  in- 
vited him  to  come  to  her :  but,  as  Bellerophontes 
H'fused  to  conij>ly  with  her  deuire,  she  charged  him 
before  Proetus  with  having  made  improper  pro- 
posals to  her.  Proetus  then  oent  BeUefopbontca 
to  Jobates  in  Lycia,  with  a  letter  in  which  Jolwites 
was  desired  to  murder  Bellerophontetw  (Horn.  JL  vi. 
167,  Ab.  t  Apollod.  iL  &  §  1  ;  Taota;  ail^  17; 
comp.  HiPPONOtrs.) 

2.  A  son  of  TherMnder  and  father  of  Maenu 
(Pinia.  X.  80. ;  SeheL  «rf  CM.  xL  SS5.)  [L.S.J 

PROMACHORMA  (IIpofwx<fpM«),  i.  e.  "  tht 
protectress  (d  the  bay,**  was  a  surname  of  Athena, 
under  which  she  bad  a  sanctuary  on  mount  Bu- 
porthmos  near  Hermione.  (Pans.  iL34.§  9.)  [L.S.] 

PUO'MACHUS  (Upofiaxoi).  I.  One  of  tinj 
Kpigoni,  was  a  son  of  Partheuupacus.  (Apollod. 
iii.  7.  §  2  ;  Patie.  &  10.  §  4.) 

2.  A  son  of  AeKon.  was  killed  bj  PaUak  (Apol- 
lod. L9.  iii  com|k  Pelus.) 
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PROiMETIIEUS. 


S.  A  ten  of  Ak^nor,  s  Boeotian,  fought  in  the 
Trojan  war.    (Hoiii./iL  xiv.  475.) 

4.  A  son  of  Heracles  and  brother  of  Echephron. 
(Pans.  viii.  42.  8  2  ;  comp.  Echbphron.) 

&  nwVMMPkMMduis,  that  is  the  champion," 
nUo  occnre  as  a  surname  of  Jleracles  at  Tlielics 
(Faus.  ix.  1 1.  §  2),  and  of  Hermes  at  Taiingra  <  ix. 
32.12).  [LS.] 
.  PROM  ATH  IDES  (TlpouaetSnsX  of  Heiacleia, 
wrote  a  work  eiititied  'Hfdoft/Soi,  which  treated  of 
mytliokvioal  mbjeets  (Athcn.  viL  998,  KX  Be- 
nd«  this  work,  which  must  have  hecn  in  poetry, 
Piomathidea  also  wrote  other  works  in  prose, 
ftmoi^  whieh  wm  mm  «o  tho  hiiCoiy  of  hb  MrtiTe 
town.  Atlienaeus  quotes  hh  nccoiint  of  the  cup  of 
Nestor  (Athen.  xi.  p.  489,  b.  ;  Schol.  ad  ApolL 
Mod.  i.  1126,  ii.  815,847, 913,  931  ;  Steph.  Bys. 
«.  o.  TaXAot).  Promathides  is  placed  by  Paiiow  a 
littl*>  l>cfore  the  time  of  AuguHtus.  (Voinii%  de 
JIt»t.  Cracc.  p.  492,  ed.  Westermann.) 

PROMETHEUS  (llf>ott.rt6*vs\  is  sometimes 
called  a  Titan,  though  in  reality  he  did  not  bflnng 
to  the  Titans,  but  wna  only  a  sod  of  the  Titan 
lapoCiio  (whence  he  is  designated  by  the  potroDymie 
*Iair«TJ0»'/8i)f,  Hes.  Theotf.  .')'2n  ;  Apollon  Rhod. 
iii.  1087)*  bj  ClvmeQe,  so  that  be  was  a  brother 
of  Atliie,  MenoetnH,nd  Epimethem  (Hee.  Tleog. 
507).  His  name  signifies  "  forethought,"  as  that 
of  bia  brother  Epimetbeus  denotes  afterthought.^ 
Olihen  cell  Pkonetheu  «  eon  of  Tbenie  ( Aeschyl. 
Prom.  18),  or  of  Uranus  and  Clyincne,  or  of  the 
Titan  Eorymedon  and  Hera  (Potter,  Comment,  ad 
Lyc  Om.  1283  ;  Eastath.  ad  Horn.  p.  9U7).  By 
Pandora,  Hetione,  or  Axiothea,  he  is  said  to  have 
been  the  father  of  Deucalion  (Aesch.  I'rom.  560  ; 
Txetx.  ad  Lye  1283  ;  Schol.  ad  ApoUon,  lihod.  ii. 
1086),  bjPjmlui  or  Clymene  he  begot  Hellen 
(and  according  to  some  also  Deucalion  ;  Schol.  ad 
uipolitm,  L  c;  Scbol.  ad  FimL  OL  ix.  68),  and  by 
Cefamo  li»  ifM  lb*  ftdMT  «f  Lgreos  and  CMMvew 
<  Tzetz.  «</.  />.(/(■.  132,  219\  while  Herodotus  (iv. 
45)  calls  his  wife  Asia.  The  following  i«  an  oat- 
line  ef  the  legendt  rehted  of  Mm  by  nt  nidenti. 
Once  in  the  reign  of  Zens,  when  gods  and  men 
wen  dispating  with  one  another  at  Meoone  (after> 
wards  Sicjon,  SehoL  ad  Pmd.  l>km.  ix.  128), 
PnwiMthllH,  with  a  view  to  deceive  Zeus  and  rival 
him  in  prudence,  cut  up  a  bull  and  divided  it  into 
two  parts  :  he  wrapped  up  the  best  parts  and  the 
intaatines  in  the  skin,  and  at  the  top  be  placed  the 
stomach,  which  is  one  of  the  worst  parts,  while  the 
second  heap  consisted  of  the  bones  covered  with 
Art.  When  Zeut  pointed  evt  to  Urn  how  badly  be 
had  made  the  division,  Prometheus  desired  him  to 
choose,  but  Zeus,  in  bis  anger,  and  seeing  through 
she  etratagem  of  PnaMtheaa,  ehoaa  the  heap  of 
hones  covered  with  ihc  fat.  The  father  nf  tlie 
gods  avenged  himself  by  withholding  bn  from 
mortali^  bat  Pwneihaiu  tide  it  in  «  bellow  tuba 
(fenda,  pdfttf^,  AeschyL  Prom,  110).  Zens  noWt 
in  order  to  punish  men,  caused  Hephaestus  to 
mould  a  virgin,  Pandoia,  of  earth,  whom  Athena 
■domed  with  all  tha  dnknnt  falfiolatad  to  entice 
mort.'ili  ;  Prometheus  himself  was  put  in  chains, 
aud  tustened  to  a  pilUir,  w  here  au  eiigie  sent  by 
Zava  eoamaad  in  the  daytioM  Ua  liver,  which, 
in  every  succeeding  night,  was  restored  again. 
Frometiwus  was  thus  exposed  to  perpetual  torture, 
hDt  Haiadaa  kflfed  the  eagle  and  deliveied  the 

iofierer,  with  the  consent  of  Zeus,  who  tlius  h:v\ 
Uk  opportuni^  of  alio  wing  his  son  to  gain  immortal. 


fiune  (Hee.  Tieop.  521,  Ac,  Op.  ei  Diet,  47,  Ac. ; 
Hygin.  Poet.  Aiflr.  ii.  15;  ApoUod.  ii  5-  §  11  i. 
Prometheus  had  cautioned  his  brother  Epimeihim^ 
against  accepting  any  present  from  Zeus,  but  Ep- 
I  inetbana,  disregarding  the  advice,  accepted  Pteidac:, 
j  wiio  was  sent  to  him  by  Zeus,  through  the  me^lai- 
tiun  of  Hermes.  Pandora  then  lifted  the  lid  of  she 
vessel  in  which  the  foresight  of  PNondbaw  had 
concealed  all  the  evils  which  might  torment  naorta.''. 
in  life.  Diseases  and  suffenugs  of  every  kind  tsov 
issued  Ibfth,  bm  taMU  hope  abna  i«anMI1ir> 

hind  (lies.  ()]>.<  t  Dies.  83,  &c. ;  comp.  Hfkra:. 
Carm,  L  &  25,  ^c.}.    This  ae  an  oatUne  of  tiae 
legend  about  Prooaetheva,  as  COO  tabled  inthepoeta* 
of  Hesiod.    Aeschyhia,  in  his  trilogy  Promrikfut, 
added  various  new  features  to  it,  for,  aocorditiLr  t 
him,  Prometheus  himself  is  an  immortal  god,  tiic 
friend  of  the  human  rMO,  tiM  giver  ef  te*  tke 
inventor  of  the  useful  arts,  an  omniscient  "u^er.  nn 
heroic  sufferer,  who  is  orercouie  l)y  the  supex^or 
power  of  Zeus,  but  will  not  bend  his  inflexible 
mind.  Although  he  himself  belonged  to  the  Titan«s, 
he  is  neverthelese  represented  as  having  aaatated 
Zeus  against  Um  Tttana  {Prom.  318>,  aad  be  se 
further  said  to  have  opened  the  hond  r.f  Zeus  w  h.  n 
the  latter  gave  birth  to  Atbeua  (Apollod.  i.  3.    (>  l. 
Alt  when  Zona  aoaeaadad  te  «he  kinfdon  ef 
heaven,  and  wanted  le  extirpate  the  whole  raee  cf 
man,  the  pfaice  of  whl<A  be  pnpoaedtogive  to  qitite 
aaew  nwa  ef  beings,  PiemaUiana  i»evented  the 
execution  of  the  scheme,  and  6:ived  the  human  nur 
from  destmction  {Prom.  228,  23.^).    He  d.M>riv  . 
them  of  their  knowledge  of  the  future,  and  ga-we 
them  hope  instead  (248,  &cX   Be  tether  taagfat 
them  die  use  v{  fire,  made  them  acquainted  with 
architecture,  ristronomy,  mathematics,  the  aut  of 
writing,  the  treatment  of  domestic  — nee^ga 
tion,  medicine,  the  art  of  pn»phecy,  working  in 
metal,  and  all  the  other  arU  (252, 445,  dec, 
tel.).  fiat,asinalltheaathbigBhebadaeledeBii. 
tmry  to  the  will  of  Zeus,  the  latter  ordered  II'>- 
pbaestoa  to  chain  him  to  a  rock  in  bcytbia,  which 
waa  dene  in  Uie  presence  of  CMea  nnd  Bin,  twe 
ministers  of  Zeus.    In  Scythia  he  waa  viahad  hjf 
the  Ooeanides  ;  lo  also  came  to  him,  and  he  lan»> 
told  her  die  wandering*  and  eoflerings  wbidi  were 
yet  in  store  for  her,  as  well  as  her  fiusl  relief  (703, 
&c.).    Hermes  then  likewise  appears,  and  desires 
him  to  make  known  a  prophecy  which  was  of  great 
importanoe  la  Zam,  ftr  Proroethena  kaev  that  bjr 
a  certain  woman  Zeus  would  bi-cot  a  «;on,  who  was 
to  dethrone  liin  lultier,  and  Zeui>  wiuited  to  have  a 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  this  decree  of  firtik 
But  PromethtMis  steadfastly  refu.s<>d  to  reveal  the 
decree  of  £ste,  whereupon  Zeus,  by  a  tbonderbolt, 
sent  Frametbena,  tegeOMr  widi  the  reck  te  which 

lie  wa-,  chained,  into  Tartanis  f  Honvt  C inn.  ii.  I  J?, 
3d).  Alter  the  lapse  of  a  long  time,  Prometbeos 
re  turned  to  the  upper  world,  to  endure  •  fieih 

course  of  suffering,  for  he  was  tiow  fastened  Is 
mount  CaucasoB,  and  tormented  by  an  eagle,  which 
every  day,  or  ereiy  third  day,  devoured  his  livet, 
which  was  restored  again  in  the  night  (Apoiloiu 
Rhod.  ii.  1247,  &:c.  iii.  853  ;  Strab.  xv.  p.  f;:;n  ; 
Philostr.  ViL  ApoU.  n.  3;  iivgiu.  Pitil.  Aiti  .  u. 
15  ;  Aesehjl.  Pram,  101fi,an.).  This  state  of 
sufTcrinrf  was  to  last  until  some  other  pod.  r.f  hij 
own  accord,  should  take  his  place,  and  descend 
into  Tartama  for  him  {Prom.  1025).  This  eaaw 
to  pas'*  when  Cheimn,  who  had  been  inmrably 
woonded  by  an  arrow  of  Heiadca,  desired  to  go 
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into  Had«s  ;  and  Zen*  allowed  him  to  supply  the 
pUmcm  «f  PnnMtfwn  (ApoOod.  fi.  ft.  f  4  ;  eonip. 
ChkiroI^  According  ta  Others,  however,  Zt-us 
btmaelf  d«Kvwed  Proaatli— wh«a  at  loogth  the 
Titaa  waa  praraibd  upon  to  lovaol  to  Z«M  tbe 
decree  of  fiue,  that,  if  be  thoald  become  by  Thetis 
tlw  father  of  a  son,  that  son  shoald  deprive  him  of 
the  sovereignty.  (Seir.  ad  Virg.  Edog.  y'x.  42  ; 
A^x>llod.  iii.  13.  §  5;  Ilvfrin.  FaL,  M;  ooaip. 
AeschjI.  prom.  167,  A: c.  H7'>.) 

Thue  was  al&o  an  accuunt,  stating  that  Pro- 
Mth«M  had  created  men  out  of  aifdl  nd  «ater« 
at  the  rrrv  beginning  of  the  human  nee,  or  after 
the  flood  of  Deucalion,  when  Zeus  is  said  to  have 
wdand  Un  nd  Athono  to  make  men  oat  of  th« 
niu(1.  and  the  winds  to  breathe  life  into  them 
( Apollod.  L  7. 1  1  $  Ov.  AitL  L  81  ;  Etjm.  Mag. 
9.  Ob  Il|pipM|Pifc)u  hmotiMQS  la  Mud  to  Imno  ghras 
to  men  something  of  all  the  qualities  possened  by 
tho  othor  aaiaaola  (UoAL  CBna.  L  16.  Tho 
kind  of  oorth  <Nrtof  whkih  PNnodMVtfanMd  bmb 
was  »hown  in  later  times  near  Panopeus  in  Phocis 
( Paus.  X.  4.  §  3),  and  it  was  at  his  suggeation  that 
Deucalion,  when  the  flood  approachedVboilt  aahipi, 
■nd  ouried  into  it  piorisiona,  that  he  and  Pyrrha 
ftitrht  be  able  to  support  themselves  durini?  the 
cauumty  (ApoUod.  i.  7.  §  2).    Prometheus,  m  the 
kpad,  oftan  qifwari  in  oooneetaim  with  Atliono, 
e.    .  bt>  is  said  to  have  been  punished  on  mount 
jjiucasus  for  tho  criminal  lore  he  entertained  for 
hsr  (9Aai.  mtAfUm,  mtd,  H        i  —d  he  is 
forther  Kiid,  with  her  assistance,  to  hare  ascended 
into  heoTon,  and  there  secretly  to  haro  lighted  his 
«mh  at  tho  dwriotof  HoHoo*  hi  flfd«  to  bring 
d(i  .vn  the  fire  to  ra;in  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Edog.  vi.  42). 
At  Athena  Pnwnetbeua  had  a  wnctnaiy  in  the 
Academy,  ftm  whflMO  a  taiih>MBO  taok  flMO  hi 
honour  of  htm  (Ptau.  L  80.  §  2  ;  Schol.  ad  Sopk. 
(kd.  CoL  55  ;  Harpoerat.  «.  e.  kemmt).  The 
■ytkoa  of  Prometheus  is  most  minutely  diftcu&sed 
Wricker,  in  his  Ae$ekyiiieke  Trilogie  Fromeiheu*^ 
Tbrmstadt,  1H"24  ;  by  Vdlcker,  A/yf//"/'«/i'  </f  <  Inpei. 
GtackiedUe*,  and  with  especial  reference  to 

4o  Framothena  of  Aeacfaylna,  by  Schoemann,  Da 
Aetd^UM  Grfis$elter  I'ramfthr.us.  Greifswald,  1844, 
aod  Inr  Biackie,  in  the  CVoss.  Mum,  voL  t.  n.  1»  Ac, 
vUih  OBMdB  a  imr  mmA  aiplMMiHw  of  tho 
mythus,  as  developed  by  Ar«chylus.       [L.  S.] 

PEONA£A  (IVes«m),  a  surname  of  Athena, 
Wdnhttaho  had  a  chapel  at  Delphi,  in  (but  of 
AotVpIeof  Apollo.  (Herod,  i.  92;  Aeschyl. 
JBbak  SI  ;  Pans.  ix.  10.  §  2.)  Pronatu  also  occurs 
01  a nmame  of  Hennes.  (Pans.  Le.)  [US.] 

PRONATIDES  {BfamMm, »  various  reading 
)•  Tlpnyirwliv^),  an  Athenian,  is  said  to  have  b<*en 
the  teaciierot  Homer.  (Txetzes,  CkiL  v.  634.)  He 
ii  anMBlad  among  those  who  used  the  Pelasgic 
letters,  before  the  introduction  of  the  Phoenician, 
aad  IS  cbanctensed  as  a  graceful  composer  of  song. 
(IRad.  IB.  M.)  Ttltian  (OnLad  <hme.Pi92) 
Bietitiori',  nii.nn!^  the  early  Hreek  writers,  one  Pros- 
aii  Athentaji,  whom  Worth,  in  bia  edition 
pfatBriUy  conjectaMi  to  ho  Ptoaapidoii 
iUc  rdiiii'  to  tbeScholiaatonTheodoatus  the  Clram- 
■ansQ,  Pfonapidea  invoatad  tho  node  of  writing 
rint  now  n  naa,  aa  oontndtstingnisbed 
the  the  BotHrrpo^nfiir,  and  other 

(Bekker,  .inm/.  Orwe.786.  17  ;  Fabric. 
BU.  Graff,  vol.  i.  p.  217.)  [W.  M.  O.] 

PRONAX  {Upivai),  a  aonof  Takus  and  Lysi- 
fesrh  ',  nnd  •  hnth«of  A<hMlii  Md  ISnp^Tki 

V(IL.1U. 


PKOPERTIUS. 
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Me  waa  the  father  of  Ljcurgus  and  Amphitbea 
( ApoHod.  L  7.  §  18).  Aceording  to  aooMtiaditiona 

the  N'einean  games  were  instituted  in  honour  of 
Pronax.  (Aolkui,  V,  H,  IT.  5  j  comp.  Pans.  iiL 
18.  §7.)  [L.&] 

PRONOE  (Ilporrfii),  the  name  of  three  mythical 
personages,  one  a  Nereid  (Hea.  Theog.  ICA)^  the 
second  a  daughter  of  Phorbas,  and  mother  of 
Pleuron  and  Calydon,  by  Aetolus  (Apollod.  i.  7. f 
7),  and  the  third  n  Naiad.  (Conon,  2.)     [  L.  S.] 

PKU'N  OML  S(IlfHi»'o^oi),of  Thebes,  the  son  of 
Oeniadas,  was  nnoof  the  most  distii^ished  auletii 
musicians  of  Greece  at  the  time  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  War  {Efigr.  InctrL  212,  iirunck,  A»aL  voL 
iil  p.  194).  He  was  the  instmctor  of  AldWodoo 
in  flute-playinp.  (Ath.  iv.  p.  184,  d.)  He  in- 
vented a  new  sort  of  llute,  the  compaas  of  which 
woo  oads  that  noledieo  eonid  he  played  upon  it  in 
all  the  three  modes  of  music,  the  Dorian,  the  Phry- 
giaii,  aad  the  Lydian,  for  each  of  which,  bef<»o 
thii  iafOBtioB,  a  lepofoto  Atto  liad  Imob  naeaiaavy* 
(Paus.  ix.  12.  §  4.  s.  5,  6  ;  Ath.  xiv.  p.  631,  e.) 
One  very  celebrated  composition  of  his  was  a  Delian 
proaodia  (that  is,  a  prelude  to  be  played  as  tho 
sacred  embaasy  to  Deloe  approached  the  temple)^ 
which  he  made  for  the  people  of  Chalcis  in  Kuboea 
(Paus.  I.  c).  His  melodies  were  brought  forward, 
ia  eooipetition  with  thoae  of  Sacadas,  the  Argive, 
in  the  musical  contests  which  formed  a  part  of  the 
festivitiM  celebrated  at  the  foundation  of  Meaaeno 
by  £pamtnondaa(PuML  iv.  97. 14.0.7).  Aaothar 
proof  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  ho  wns  held  by 
his  fellow-citiaens  waa  afforded  bj  their  erection 
of  Ua  olalao  naar  Aat  of  EfMadBeadao,  in  tho 
temple  of  Apollo  Spodius  at  Thebes  (Paus.  ix.  12. 
§  4.  s.  5,  6).  Ue  is  mentioned  once  by  Ario- 
tophanes  (AMia  lOSiOom.  Sehol  and  Soid.  s.  e.); 
but  only  to  haag  a  joMoa hit  long  beard.  (Fabrtad 
Bitl.  Graee.  vol  ii.  p.  186  ;  Ulrici,  6V«rA.  d.  Ilrllfm. 
DidUk.  vol.  ii.  p.  76 ;  Bode,  Getek,  d.  IJtUeu.  JhchtL 
vol.  ii.  pt  i.  pp.  41,  a.  1^  M7,  814,  pt.  ii.  pp.  1 99^ 
236,  351.)  [p.  S.] 

PRONOUS  {UpSpoos).  1.  A  son  of  Pliegcua, 
and  brother  of  Agenor  in  Piophia,  alov  AJobmob. 
(Apollod.  iiL  7.  ;  comp.  AOSMOK  aad  AeC> 
MAJbON  i  SchoL  ad  Ikue.  i.  3.) 

%  ATnjaBvhowaaahdabjrFaradao.  (Hoah 
//.  xvi.  399.)  [L.  S.] 

PRONUBA,  a  surname  of  Juno  among  tho 
RoaiMM,  doacifting  hor  ao  tho  deity  uesiding  over 
marriage.  (Viig.  Amt,  ir.  IMs  m  819;  On 
//cro«i.  vi.  43. )  [L.S.) 

PROPE'RTIUS,  8BX.AURE'LIUS.  (The 
agnomin,  Nauta,  found  in  aooM  CWtc««aad  oairi^ 
editions,  seems  to  have  been  deriveil  from  n  comipt 
reading  of  ii.  24.  38.)  The  materials  lor  a  hie  of 
Propertiua  an  aieagrc  nnd  unsatiifiKtoty,  oOBairt> 
ing  almost  entirely  of  the  influences  which  may  be 
drawn  from  hints  scattered  in  his  writings.  We 
know  neither  the  preetae  pfauo  nor  date  of  hii 
birth.  He  tells  US  that  he  was  a  native  of  Um* 
bria,  where  it  borders  on  Etruria,  hot  nowhiia 
awBthiBo  tho  exact  spot  Conjeetan  hoo  aaaignod 
it,  among  other  towns,  to  Mevnnia,  Ameria,  His- 
pellum,  and  Aaisiom;  of  which  one  of  the  two 
last  teems  entitiod  to  dM  ptefcreaca.  Tho  date  of 
bis  birth  has  be«l  vafioosly  placed  between  tho 
years  of  Home  697  and  708  (B.C.  57  to  46). 
I.<achmann,  however,  was  the  first  who  pbced  it  so 
low  as  &  c  48  or  47  ;  and  the  hMntdato  (■.«. 
46)  ia  that  of  iioftihaii,  th*  lecent 
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•trained  iiiferenct^s,  which  we  haTC  not  fpace  to 
ditcuss  ;  but  it  may  pohAibly  be  sufficient  tu  state 
that  one  of  hit  results  is  to  place  the  tenth  el^^ 
of  the  second  book,  in  which  Propertiiis  talks 
about  hit  egtrema  ados  f  t.  6}  in  b.  c  25,  when, 
MMrdiof  t»  EhrlibM9«  m  wm  o—  ■nd-twenty  i 
For  tCTpral  reasons,  too  long  to  be  here  addoml, 
it  might  be  thown  that  th»  year  atttgned  by 
Mr.  CUMan.  imdy,  a.  a       it  •  mA  man 

probalile  one,  and  agrees  better  w'Ah  tlic  n'lnti%'e 
agea  of  Propertiut  and  Ovid.  We  knew  that  tiui 
Ittlat  WW  bora  ia  &  0.  48^  M»  tint  ha  wwH  hat* 

bata  eight  yeiirn  younger  than  Psopacttus:  n  dif- 
Utrence  which  would  entitle  him  t*  call  Propertioi 
hit  predeoetaor,  vhilat  at  tha  auaa  tina  it  waald 

not  prevent  the  two  poili 
(Or.  Trisl.  iv.  10.  45). 

Pmpertius  was  nut  descended  from  a  fiunily  oi 
any  diattaatlan  (ii.  24.  37),  nor  can  tha  iafctmne 
tliat  it  was  equfstrian  be  susttined  from  the  men- 
tion of  the  itunu  bulla  (iv.  1.  131 X  which  was  the 
common  oRMuaent  of  all  children  who  were  m^mrn. 
( Cic  in  Vcrr.  ii.  1,  58,  with  the  note  of  Asmnitis; 
ilaerob.  L  6.)  The  paternal  estate,  however, 
Mena  ta  hava  baaa  laiBuiiaiiy  anpla  (Nam  taa 
versiirent  cum  multi  rvm Jmrntei,  iv.  1.  \29)  ;  but 
of  thit  he  was  deprived  bj  an  amaan  divition, 
ftabably  that  ia  aa  86,  afkar  tha  Skafan  m»t 
aaddius  thrown  intocorapanitive  poverty  fin  tonues 
•ogerit  ipse  Larea,  /&.  128).  At  the  time  of 
thia  mitfortnne  he  bad  not  yat  ataomad  the  to^a 
airifl'l,  and  was  therefore  under  sixteen  years  of 
nife.  He  bad  already  lost  hia  father,  who,  it  hat 
been  conjectured,  wiis  one  of  the  victiius  sacriBced 
ttUK  tha  takiag  af  Penisia  t  bat  thit  notion  does 
not  lest  on  any  >ntisfactory  grounds.  The  elegy 
an  which  it  is  founded  (i.  21)  refers  to  a  kinsman 
aaawd  Gallaa.  We  have  no  aceooat  af  Pro- 
partittt^s  education  ;  but  from  the  elocry  before 
qaoCed  (iv.  1)  it  would  seem  that  he  was  destined 
to  be  aa  adtaeat^,  bat  abondoaad  tiia  pgeiwioa 
for  that  of  pm'try.  That  ho  was  carefully  in- 
atructed  appears  from  the  learning  displayed  in 
hia  writiaga,  and  whidi  wai  probably  acquired 
altoj{ether  at  Rome  ;  the  smallness  of  his  meant 
ha.ving  prevented  bira  from  finishing  his  education 
at  Athens,  as  was  then  commonly  done  by  the 
waalthier  Romans.  At  all  events  it  ia  plain  from 
the  Hixth  (-K'try  of  the  fir«.t  book,  written  after  his 
conm-ttinn  with  liyntuia  had  liegun,  that  lie  had 
not  then  visited  Greece.  In  the  twenty-firtt  elegy 
of  the  third  hook  ho  meditates  a  journey  thither, 
probably  at  the  time  when  he  had  quarrelled  with 
hit  mittiaaat  bat  whalhac  ht  avtr  «niad  tike 
deugn  iata  waiiiliBa  wa  haia  aa  wmm  nt^num 
ing. 

'  ThahiatOfgrefPRi^eftiM^  lift^  la  ftr  aa  H  {■ 

kaawatoa%  is  the  history  of  his  amnurs.  nor  cnn 
it  hi  Mid  haw  much  of  thete  it  fiction.  Ue  wai| 
what  hw  bean  callod  ia  taodBDi  tiaoa  ^a  ana  of 

wit  aad  pleasure  about  town  nor  in  the  iew 
particulart  of  hit  life  which  he  communicatee  in 
the  fittt  elegy  of  the  fourth  book,  does  he  drop  the 
alightoat  hiat  oC  hia  aw  hawing  been  en^^aged  in 
any  serious  or  useful  employment.  M*-  Im-lmu  to 
write  poetry  at  a  very  early  age,  and  the  merit  of 
hia  praidaetions  soon  attracted  tha  attantien  and  po> 
tronaje  of  Maecenas.  Thit  was  most  probably 
tborily  after  the  final  diseomfitnre  and  death  of 
,ABlii9iaA.aMb  vlMa»  aoowriiBi  «»  tha. 


patatioii  adopted  in  thit  notice, 
about  one-and-twenty.  This  inference  it  drawn 
from  the  opening  eleey  of  the  second  book  (  17, 
dec),  finom  which  it  appears  that  Maecenas  hari 
requested  him  to  d^'K-ribe  the  military  achieve- 
ments of  Octavianus.  At  that  important  e{KM:h  it 
fbnaed  port  of  that  minister's  poli^  to  engage  tha 
roost  celebrated  wits  of  Home  in  sinjring  Caf>sarV 
psaitoti  his  object  being  to  inveat  hit  aaaater^ 
■aeMaoot  with  aD  thaaa  ahnna  of  ri|«hiiiy 
which  would  necessarily  prove  so  conduciT^e 
the  great  oluect  which  lay  ncaieat  to  hia 
— Ao  aolaUnhBHat  af  ~ 


This  is  also  evident  fixmt  the  works  of  Homi  e. 
That  poet  waa  a  naoUicaa ;  jtl,  after  tita 
baMi  af  Aetiiaa,  maeeenaa  laeeaaded  sa 

dudng  him  to  magnify  Caesar,  with  whooa 
was  nobody  left  to  contest  the  world.  Thete 
aidemtiona,  by  the  way,  lead  us  alto  to  the  otmcla* 
Moa  that  thlia  vntt  have  been  at  Iftatffli  ii  mtm 
of  eight  years,  as  stated  above,  in  the  aces  of  Ovid 
and  Propertius.  The  latter  poet  wat  aireaAiy 
known  to  hane  when  it  adtoi  the  polilieal  irfa«% 
as  well  as  the  natural  taste,  of  ^laeccnas  to  pa- 
tronise him.  Ovid,  on  the  contrary,  waa  ihea  a 
man  boy  t  Mid  Ua  repntmioo  woald  hawe  haaai 
just  bunting  forth,  when  the  faithful  minist/r  of 
Angattiis  was  dismissed  by  hb  angiateloi  maatcf'. 
Am  —lit I, and  perhapa  Moat  diaintaiaalwl,  paiBoa 
of  Propertius  was  Tulhis,  the  nephew,  probably,  of 
L.  Volcatiua  ToUua,  the  feUow^naal  of  6ct»> 
Timua,  ia  &a  8S.  Taihn,  howaeae,  aeeatt  ta 
have  been  much  of  the  same  age  at  Propi  rtiaa,  aa 
may  be  inferred  firom  the  conclusion  of  iii.  32  ; 
and  they  may,  therefore,  be  in  t>ome  degree  looked 
upon  aa  tdWts. 

It  was  prol)ftbly  in  b.  c.  32  or  31,  that  Proper- 
tius hrst  became  acquainted  with  his  Cynth^  U« 
had  previootly  bad  aa  MBHr  with  a  oartria  hf' 
cinna,  and  to  which  we  must  assign  the  space  of  a 
year  or  two.    Thit  connection,  however,  was  a 

natur«  to  draw  out  his  poetical  powers.  In  Cyn- 
thia, thoagfa  no  means  an  obdtiote  hwanlj,  ha 
ftaad  iatdliaMnt  aaongh,  aa  wdl  at  MihfaBAah> 
stacles  to  the  gratification  of  his  patsion,  to  lend  it 
refinement,  and  to  developc  the  geniut  of  hit  m« 
The  bic^niphert  of  Pmpertias  moke  him  a 
ful  lover  at  iMlk  Zhey  neither  allow  tiaio  fiv 
courtship,  nor  asngn  any  of  his  elegies  to  that  pe- 
riod, it  it  plain,  however,  from  seveiul  passages, 
that  hia  urit  mi  haa*  hlMn  for  a  length  of  time 
an  unsiiecpoiftil  one  (*ee  especially  ii.  14.  15  ),  and 
tevend  of  iui  piecet  were  probably  writteo  dniing 
ita  pregitia  i  m  tha  fint  of  tha  fifst  bock  (whiih 
Lachmnnn  refers  to  the  time  af  hia  quarrel  wiih 
hia  miatma)»  the  fifth  of  tha  ftarth  book,  aai 
alh«a  C3riMkwaiaaaliat«f11har(H;7.WX 

and  her  real  name  was  Ilostia.  (Appuleius, 
ApdUtg.  i  SchoL  us  Jaeea.  vi.  7.)  As  Propertioa 
(iii.  SO.  8)  attadaa  ta  ber  dedm  mmt,  it  it  pr»- 
babie  that  the  wat  a  grand-daughter  of  Hostiot, 
who  wrote  a  poem  on  the  Histric  war,  [Hosrirs.] 
She  seems  to  have  inherited  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  family  talent,  and  wat  henelf  a  poetett,  be- 
sides l>eing  skilled  in  music,  dancing,  and  needle- 
work ( L  2. 27,  i.  3. 41,  ii.  1. 9,  ii.  3. 17,  &c).  Fron 
thete  accompUthroeata  Bridamtti,  at  tha  Adl 
to  his  edition  of  Pro^trrlitts,  inferred  that  she  wat 
a  woman  of  nuik  ;  and  tome  have  ^ven  abtuidfy 
dennd  htt  genealogy  ' 
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I*  be  that  the  beloiiged»ai 

\i  r-n  think*,  to  thnt  higher  claM  of  coartecans,  or 
niaex  ksj^wacDea,  theu  ettlBdaPtljr^maiiiaroua  at 

t^  <  ms  with  any  other  •apposition.  ThuR  it 
appears  that  Propeftiiu  succeeded  a  lover  who  had 

purpose  of  gain  (iiL  20), 
f«Tha4>«  after  having  bfcn  well  stripped  by  Cyu- 
thia.    Propertius  is  in  tuni  displaced  by  a  stupid 
pnetor,  ivtuniing  from  lUyricum  with  a  weU^fiUed 
^rs«,  and  whom  the  poet  advises  his  mistress  to 
tnake  the  most  of  (ii.  16).  Weftre  led  to  the  same 
couclusion  by  the  tiflh  ele^'v  of  the  fourth  book, 
before  aOnded  to,  aa  written  during'  hi»  crwMtJwp, 
which  is  addressed  to  Acanthis  a  Ifiia,  or  nnv 
who  had  done  ail  she  could  to  depreciate 
I  Mid  hk  poMM  villi  CyiitUa,  Ml  MMrant 
if  lb  want  of  wc:ilth.    Nor  can  u-e  draw  any  other 
from  the  seventh  ekgr  of  th«  second 
tke  iImm  Ml  If  tba  lofwi 
1*»4  they  should  be  separated  by  the  L<  r  JulUi  de 
ordmbmif  and  tha  joy  «f  Cynthia  at  its 
Wmi  aMi  hmm  pna* 
Piopeniaa,  then,  apparently  a  faaeheloiv 
from  marT3riiv  his  mistress?     It  was  because 
women  who  had  azeroaed  the  profession  of  a 
«MBtMHI  VMS  fhttaiidfTn  by  that  law  to  marry  an 
nfimums.     There  wa«  no  other  disqualificitioii, 
except  that  ItLvrtiAue:  were  uot  (>cn»itted  to  marry 
a  Ban  of  senatorial  dignity.    The  objection  raised 
night,  indeed,  be  solved  if  it  could  be  shown 
thai  Qyntkia  was  a  married  woman.    But  though 
JfciiithiriM  (Mi  a     1)  has  adopted  thalopfaiiMh 
Wia^aD  means  borne  out  in  it  by  the  passages 
\m  &mmm  in  ita  support.    That  she  liad  a  hua* 
lad  h  wmAftn  ■MBtmed  by  Propertiiia,  which 
Maid  hardly  have  been  the  (asi-  liiul  Mich  been  the 
fal>   The  very  elegy  to  which  Broukhuaiof *ft  note 
»  ■pptwdiii,  by  comparing  Cynthb  to  LiA»  and 
ethM  odehnted  Grecian  courtezans,  proves  the 
reverse.    Nor  can  the  opinion  of  that  critic  be 
supported  by  the  wocd  mmpta  in  the  twenty -^ixth 
Ibm  of  the  MDie  paeaik  Thai  teni  by  no  means 


f  xclndes  the  notion  of  an  illicit  connection.  Such 
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snt,  or  eoTnlilio  (ii.  l4.  loj,  as  titat 
Bd  his  mistress,  did  not  take 
pbce  without  some  previous  stipulations,  and  even 
sakmnitiei,  which  the  poet  iiaa  described  in  the 
Ivniielh  elegy  of  tha  IM  bode  (r.  1  A,  AcX  Mid 

which  he  do«'s  uot  heiitatc  to  c-;dl  .vfu'm  marUa. 

The  MBcise  date  and  duration  of  this  connectioa 
MBBolioMeantely  detenriaod.  Pfopartiiuli  it 

iiutcr««  with  his  niihtress  nuut  have  beeS  ■ftOT 
the  hattie  of  Actiom*  from  ii.  16.  37  and  44 ;  aad 
Mil  MM  is  the  ■MMMr1iM(iii.20.  11,  Ac.),  it 
ahndd  Hobably  be  placed  ki  B.C.  30.  The  seventh 
c^iy  cs  the  fourth  book  seems  to  show  that  the 
levsn  were  separated  only  by  the  death  of 
CgM^    %m  mtmmSkf  tko  iftk  adl  rislh 


Cum  mihi  somntis  ab  cxequiin  ponderet 
Kt  quorertT  locti  frigida  regiia  mei. 

Tiiat  Propertius  married,  probably  after  Cyn- 
thai*s  death,  aad  kft  legHinaio  Imm,  May  be 

from  the  yonnper  Pliny  twice  inoiitioning 
Paoliiik  a  ipUmltdtts  eque$  JUomamu^  as 
iram  Urn.         vi  1&,  and  ix.  22.) 

Ttii«  most  have  been  throuirh  the  female  line.  The 
vear  of  Fn>pertiiia\i  death  is  altogether  unknown. 
MMioa  pla»d  ii  a  «.a  16  (  Fi^  Omrf.  A.U.C.  739)» 


mommm  w 

ud  he  hat  been  ftUoMid  by  Birtk  tmi  olboreii> 

tics.  MaMon's  rea^^ons  for  fixing;  on  that  year  aft 
that  n<we  of  his  elegies  can  be  assigned  to  a  iatir 
dolo  tbMi  aa  16  f  Mid  that  Ovid  twiaa  MetttioM 

him  in  his  Ars  Amuturia  (iii.  333  and  536)  in  a 
way  that  shows  him  to  have  been  dead.  Tiie  &r»l 
of  these  proves  Bodyag.   It  doti  aot  IbBow  thai 

TiMpertiuB  ceased  to  live  because  he  ceased  to 
write  ;  or  that  he  ceased  to  write  because  nothing 
later  has  been  preserved.  The  latter  assertion, 
too,  is  not  indisputable.  There  are  no  Means  of 
fixing  the  dates  of  Bevori!  of  liis  pieces  ;  and  lU. 
iv.  6,  which  alludes  to  Cams  and  Lucius,  the  grand- 
Bon  of  Augustas  (1.  82),  was  probably  written 
considerably  after  n.c.  15.  (Clinton,  F.  //.  B.  c.  '2G.) 
With  regard  to  Massooli  second  reason,  the 
passages  in  tho  An  Awi,  bgr  no  Msam  ibov 
that  I'ropcrti'is  \va^  dead  ;  and  even  if  the  v  did.  it 
would  be  a  strange  method  of  provii^g  a  man  de- 
finoliDB.e.  lA,baeMMobowaa«oiB  •.e.2,  Ma»> 
son's  own  d:it<>  f  >r  the  publication  of  that  poem  ! 

Propertius  resided  on  tiie  Ks^uiline,  near  tho 
gMdaui  el  MaooiiMib  Ho  mmm  to  liaTe  colil- 
vated  the  friendsb^  of  his  brother  poets  <ts  Pon- 
ticns,  Basstts,  Ovid,  Mid  others.  He  mentions 
Virgil  (ii.  34.  63)  in  a  way  that  shows  he  had 
heard  parts  of  the  Aenetd  privately  recital.  Bal 
though  he  Ij^'lontjed  to  the  circle  of  Maecenas,  he 
never  once  nieutions  Horace.  He  is  equally  ailent 
about  Tibuliut.  His  nut  mentioning  Ovid  is  best 
explained  by  the  dinVrencc  in  their  ages;  for  Ovid 
alludes  more  than  once  to  Propertius,  and  with 
evident  affiectaHk 

Tr)  172*2,  a  stone,  bearing  a  head  and  two  in- 
scriptions, one  to  Propertius,  and  one  to  a  certain 
CflMMUoa,  wat  pwleaded  lo  be  dioeo^wedat  Spello, 
the  ancient  Hifspelhim,  in  tlie  p.ilace  of  Theresa 
Ghili,  PrincoH  Pampbila.   Xhoi^h  the  genuine- 

MM  of  lUo  MOBMMBl  «M  MBbltljliOd  by  MoBt- 
faucon  and  other  antiquariana,  as  well  as  by  several 
eminent  critics,  later  researches  have  shown  tho 
inscription  of  Propertius's  name  to  be  a  forgery. 
The  same  «^tone,  discovered  in  the  aoMO  place,  waa 
known  to  l>e  extant  in  the  previous  century,  but 
bearing  only  the  mscrintion  to  Cominins,  (Sea 
the  authorities  addWM  bj  HMtibw^,  Qwmli 
FrofHtri.  vol.  i.  p.  1. ) 

As  an  elegiac  poet,  a  high  rank  must  be  awarded 
to  PwpMtins,  and  amsm  tho  aaeiaati  it  «ao  a 

moot  point  whether  the  preference  should  be  given 
to  him  or  to  TibulUta.  ((^uint.  x.  1.  g  ftSL)  His 
geaiae,  howtm,  did  not  fit  Um  fcr  tho  mbKaMr 

flights  if  yotlqf,  and  he  had  the  good  sense  to  re- 
frain froM  alt«Mpting  them.  (iii.  3.  15,  &c) 
Though  bo  oxoele  Ofid  in  wannth  of  poauon,  ho 

never  indulges  in  tho  growneM  which  distiguieo 
some  of  the  latter's  compof-itions.  It  must,  how> 
ever,  be  oinfessed  that,  to  the  modem  reader,  the 
elegies  of  Propertiu.i  are  not  nearly  so  attractive 
as  those  of  TibuUus.  '1  liii  arises  partly  from  their 
obscurity,  but  in  a  great  measure  uUo  from  a  cer- 
tain want  of  nature  in  them.  Muretus,  in  an  ad- 
mirable parallel  of  Tibullus  and  Propertius  in  the 
preface  to  his  OckoUa  on  the  latter,  though  he  doee 
not  finally  adjodieato  tibo  iMpeolivo  ehMao  of  Iba 
two  j)o<'ts,  has  very  happily  exprcj^'^ed  the  diSin 
rencc  between  them  in  the  foiiowiug  terms 
"^lUnm  (TibuUura)  judisM  iteplieias  seripslsM 
quae  cogi tare t :  hunc  (Propertiuni)  diligentius  eo> 
gitaase  quid  scriberet.  In  illo  plus  naturae,  in  hoe 
^as  coae  ai^ue  iadostriae  psr^Miaa.**.  Tha  frail 
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«f  Pnoptrtfi  WM  too  pedantic  an  imitation  of  the 
Omk%.   Hb  whole  ambiliMi  wm  to  beeooM  the 

Roman  Calliraachus  (iv.  1.  63),  whom,  \vr!l  as 
Pbiletae  and  otiier  of  the  Oceek  elegiac  poet*,  he 
imde  hie  Bodd.  Heabevndt  wititolieoamGnek 
myths,  as  well  as  Gn'ok  fumi'*  of  expression,  and 
the  MOM  pedantry  infects  even  hie  renitication. 
Tlbdlne  generally,  and  Orid  almoet  invariably, 
eloae  their  pentameter  vrith  a  word  contained  in  an 
tainbic  foot ;  Propertius,  especially  in  hit  firat 
book,  frequently  ends  with  a  word  of  three,  four, 
or  even  five  sytlablea.  P.  BormHui,  and  after 
him  Pald;iinii»,  have  pretended  to  discover  that 
thi»  termination  is  favourable  to  pathoi ;  but  I'ro- 
penias's  motive  for  adoptipf  it  tUf  man  probably 
ba  attribut.>d  to  his  dflM^  tttt  to  njr  MTfiK  imi- 
tatien  of  the  GreekiL 
Tha  ohoeuritj  «f  Proper  tlut,  whieh  la  audi  that 

Jpa^  Scnhg^r  (Castiyatiotti'f  in  Pniprrfium,  p.  169, 
Staph.  1577)  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  se- 
cond book  wat  almoet  whoHy  unintelligible,  is  not 
oivinir  solely  to  his  n'condite  Ifaming,  and  to  the 
atodied  brevity  and  precision  of  his  style,  bat  also 
to  tho  very  corrupt  state  in  which  hie  text  has 
come  down  to  us.  Alexander  ab  Alexandre 
{denial.  Difr.  ii.  1)  relates,  on  thi»  authority  of 
Ponlatius,  that  the  Codex  Archeli/pus  was  found 
under  some  casks  in  a  wine  cellar,  in  a  veiy  ilB|l0l^ 
ft'ct  and  ilK*;;ib!e  cnnilition,  when  Pontann*,  who 
was  bom  in  1426,  was  a  mere  youth.  This  story 
waa  adopted  by  Jos.  Sealiger  (Ibid,  p.  168),  who, 
nssumin-^as  well  the  reckleemees  and  negligence  of 
the  tirst  transcriber,  intiodoeed  many  alterations 
and  tinapeeitiona.  whieh  wen  adopted  by  aabao> 
qoont  critics  to  the  ajie  of  Broukhius  and  Rur- 
aiaiui.  Van  Santen,  in  the  preface  to  his  edition, 
publiahed  at  Amsterdam,  in  17S0,  was  the  first  to 
question  the  truth  of  the  story  related  by  Alex- 
ander (p.  X.  &c),  chiefly  on  the  grounds  th;it  tlift  p 
is  extant  a  MS.  of  Propertius,  with  an  in^cnpiion 
bgr  Poerim,  dated  in  150*2.  in  which  h  -  numtions 
havinij  collated  it  with  a  codex  which  had  bt'loni,"  il 
to  \i.  and  which  he  styles  untujui$simm ;  an 

epithet  ho  could  not  have  applied  to  any  copy  of 
the  M"^.  alluded  to  by  Alexander.  That  thin  Cfv 
dex  of  Valla's  was  not  that  found  in  the  wiue  cellar 
is  ahown  by  an  annotaUon  of  Ant.  POrrrin,  fn  a 
copy  of  Catullus,  Tihu!lu«i,  and  Propcrtius,  (lat-ul 
in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  which 
be  distingnishei  then.  It  may  be  obeenred  that 
Hlh  reasoning  allows  that  there  was  such  a  MS. 
M  tiiat  mentioned  by  Alexander,  who,  however, 
doee  not  wy  that  it  btkmgBi  to  Pontanos.  But 
thouk'h  Van  Santen*s  arguments  do  not  seem  quite 
conclusive,  they  have  teen  adopttnl  by  most  mo- 
dera  critics  ;  and  have  been  further  strengthened 
bytho  obiamtioB  that  Petrarek,wbo  flowiahed 
more  than  a  century  before  Pontanu'?,  quotes  a  pas- 
sage from  Properiius  (ii.  34.  65)  just  as  it  is  now 
md,  in  his  nctitious  letters  (the  3d  to  deevo)  ; 
and  that  one  at  least  nf  the  MSS.  now  extant  (the 
Guelferbytanus  or  Neapolitan;  is  undoubtedly  as 
eld  as  the  thirteeath  oentnry.  Whntevor  may  be 
the  merits  of  this  question,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  MS.  from  which  our  copies  are  derived 
<wna  very  corrupt ;  a  fret  whiA  dm  ftOovort  of 
Van  Santen  do  not  pretend  to  deny. 

The  Ediiio  Prmeupt  of  Propertina  was  printed 
in  1473,  fi)l.  { it  la  tmcertain  at  what  place.  There 
is  another  edition  of  the  same  date  in  small  4to. 
The  toit  WW  M^y  iltMlnlad  and  MModod  by  tbt 
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care  of  Deroaldus,  Jos.  Sealiger,  Moretna,  i 
and  other  critiea.  The  worka  of 
been  often  printed  with  those  of  Catullus  and  Ti  b«l" 
lus.  The  following  are  the  best  aeparate  oditioaa;-^ 
By  BnukboiM^  AnMefdmn,  ITOf,  anu  dta.  By 
Vulpius,  Padua,  175.%  2  vols.  4 to.  By  Barthius, 
Leipaig,  1778, 8vo.  By  Bormannas,  Utrecht,  1780, 
4  to.  This  edition  appsaied  after  Biinttaim*s  death, 
edited  by  Santenius.  By  Kuinoel,  Leipzit^,  1 804^ 
2  vols.  8vo.  By  Lachmann,  Leipaig,  1816,  8vo. 
This  edition  is  chiedy  critic^  Many  coojeciure^ 
are  introdacod  into  the  text,  and  the  second  book 
is  divided  into  two,  at  the  tenth  elt^y,  on  in^iuSi- 
cient  grounds.  By  Paldamua,  Uaille,  1827,  tivo. 
By  Le  Maite,  Paris,  1 832,  8ro,  forming  pan  of  the 
li'iblujtheca  Latina.  By  IIertzb«?ri:,  Halle,  1844 — 5, 
4  thin  vola.  8vo.  The  conuBentary  is  ampie,  bat 
prolis,  ndoftm  teeUUnd  inesMslMiTCu 

Proper  tilts  has  been  translated  into  French  by 
St.  Ainand,  Boiuges  ot  Pari^  1819,  with  tbe 
Latin  test  {  into  Ostman  by  Hartaberg,  Stuttgardt, 
183B  (Mculer^  Collection);  into  Italian  terra 
rima  by  Beoello,  Verona,  1742.  There  is  no 
complete  English  trandation,  bat  there  b  ■  correct, 
though  rugged,  version  of  the  first  book,  nooeapn^ 
nied  witk  the  Lntia  tost*  nnwjinons,  Londea 
1781.  IT.  D.J 

PROPE'RTIUS  CELER,  a  man  of  praetorian 
rank  in  the  reii;ii  of  Tiberius,  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  resign  his  senatorial  rank  on  account  of  hia 
\  bntfioalfod  from  ytooavecor  iaitand* 

ion  of  sesterces,  i 
(Tac  Amn.  i.  75.) 

PROPINQUUa  POMPBIUS,  the 
of  the  province  of  Belgica.  at  the  death  of  Neroi, 
D.  68,  was  sUin  in  the  fbUowing  year,  when  the 
troops  prodahned  Tiliiyas  omperor  (Tac.  JEfist.  i. 
1 68). 

PRORSA.  fPoSTVKRTA.] 

,    PRUSEilFlNA.  [PaRsaPHONE.] 

PROSPER,  aamamed  Aquitaniu  or  ^7Mi6sinra% 
from  the  country  of  his  birth,  flourished  doring  the 
hrst  half  of  the  iifih  century.  Regarding  hia 
fiusilyaiid  odaeation  no  records  have  beea  pr^ 
^^erved  ;  hut  in  early  life  he  settled  in  Provenr  *.  an  1 
there  became  intimately  associated  with  a  cerfaua 
RihuriM,  wfaei»  to  «««M  osbMoo,  la  iMmaBy  ^ 

tiuKuished  as  Ililaritts  I'rosperi  or  Prosjtei 
The  two  friends  displayed  great  seal  in 
ae  aoecnnea  oi  AaiyauD  eiamsa  ne 


mi 


ing  tbo 

of  the  Seroipelagians  who  were  making  inroads  upon 
the  orthodoxy  of  Soathem  GauL,  and  having  opened 
a  correspondenee  widi  the  bishop  of  Uippo^  they 
received  in  reply  the  two  tracts  still  ettmt  wmitf 
the  titles  De  Praedatinatitme  Sanctorum,  and  n» 
Dono  Perseoerantiae,  Finding  that,  notwtth- 
standing  these  exertions,  their  anilgonists  were 
fttill  active  and  8ucce»efal,  they  BOZt  undertook  a 
journey  to  Rome,  where  thev  submitted  the  whole 
eoDtrsTin^  to  Popo  Cusluituwa,  and  iadaeed  bim 
bjr  their  representations  to  publish,  in  a.  r>.  4 HI, 
his  weU>known  EpitUda  ad  Epiteopoa  GaUoruMf 
in  wbidi  be  danoineaa  tbo  hetosy  of  Omdum, 
and  warnA  all  the  dignitaries  of  the  church  to  ft^ 
hibit  their  prsabytsn  fima  ooteitaintqg  end  di»> 
seminating  taneto  io  ifai^iWiM  Anod  with  tbia 
authority,  Prosper  retorned  home,  and,  from  the 
numerous  controversial  tracts  compoaed  by  him 
about  this  period,  appears  to  have  prosecuted  his 
labours  with  onfl^ggteg  enthmsasm.  Soon 
bowtfii«  ItodiMaMB  fiMoi  Uitoi7t  toid.ipa . 
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PROSPER. 

avAilif  certain  with  r-'^nn!  <  itlu-r  to  lils  sulisoquf  nt 
oner  or  to  the  date  of  hia  death.  lo  the  chronicle 
«r  Ada  (tf.  A.O.  MO)  ha  ia  apokan  of  m  tha  A^o- 
■  rruj  of  Pope  Leo,  and  in  some  MSS.  it  ityled 
hfimapm  Bktaimm  (L  t,  Riea  ia  Prorence),  but 
wlMiiwIical  UrtorfiBa  agiw  Id  Miering  that 
Prosper  of  AqvHidiie  had  no  claim  to  these  titlei. 

Tba  woika  nraally  ascribed  to  this  writer  may 
be  dinded  into  three  daises:  —  I.  Theological. 
II.  HistoctaL    HL  Poetical. 

I.  i  HEOLOOirAr.. — 1.   I''f-htolu  ad  AufTUsfinum 
tie  HdmfutM  I'elitijutmie  HaereMos  in  Gallia.  Written 
bstvan  A.  D.  427—429,  and  considered  of  im- 
p<>rtance  in  affording  matirials  for  the  history  of 
Sonipelagianiuii.     2.  £pi$tola  ad  Ri^mmm  de 
Mm  el  lAerm  AfUHx  Wiitlaa  wlifla  Avgnstin 
ira*  still  alive,  and  therefore  not  lat'T  than  the 
atiddle  of  the  year  a.  d.  430.    3.  /Vo  Atyuatimo 
jfl^^iiiifiJiHi  md  CitfHiula  Oi^ettkmmm  ChUontm 
ea!' mtiinntium.    \\'ritten  aliout  A.  D.  431.   4.  Pro 
Angiutad  I/oetrima  Ra^poimomn  ad  Capitula  C)b- 
Jn-timam  VtlUMilkmmwH,  Written,  probably,  soon 
tfter  the  preoedi4§>  ^«       Augtmtino  HeMp<mMome$ 
mi  Ereerpta  qmae  d$  Qaaasaii  (JivitaU  $unt  mista. 
Briroging  to  the  same  cpodi  as  the  two  preceding, 
f.  Dt  Gratia  Dei      Libera  Jr«M»  iJbmr.  In 
Tfplr  to  the  doctrines  of  Cnssianus  respecting?  Free- 
will, u  laid  down  in  the  thirteenth  of  his  Colia- 
Pmbrmm  [CassianusJ,  whence  the  piece  is 
ftifQently  entided       Graiin  Dei  adiYrsus  Cnllaio- 
vaa.  Written  about  a,  o.  432.    7>  J'taimorum  a 
C  sBfat  mi  CL.  EmpttlKu^  aaaignad  hj  tha  Bana- 
^ictlMediton  to  a.  n.         but  placed  liy  Schocne- 
■■tt  mhI  others  before  a.  d.  424.    &  Hent^ia- 
nm  m  Oftifttm  A  AuguOiid  dbMafafwii  £Atr 
tMk   Compiled  about  a.  i>.  I  5 1.     The  whole  of 
111  abofa  will  be  ibtuid  in  the  Benedictine  edition 
A*  waiia  af  Avgvrtia  ;  the  epieda  ia  nnnbend 
MOT.,  and  is  pUuxd  imniediatciy  beiMia  another 
^la  tbe  same  subject  by  Uilarias ;  the  lanaining 
trnUt  aie  all  included  in  tha  Appendix  to  toI.  x. 

Tbe  authenticity  of  tha  following  is  very  doubt- 
H: — 1.  Comfittia.  Sometimes  ascribed  to  Prosper 
A^tanicQrt,  sometimea  to  Prosper  Tiro.  It  was 
^t  pniblished  fram  •  Valieai  MS.  by  Simond 
(8to.  Far.  It) 1 9),  in  a  rolume  containing  also  the 
OpQKttla  of  Eagenias,  bishop  of  Toledo,  together 
vith  some  pooa  \j  Dracontius  and  other*.  See 
•!«o  the  collected  works  of  Sirmond,  Paris,  1  f^W, 
vol-  ik  pi  913,  2.  De  Voeatiom  GeniimH  Libri 
^^AnriM  in  aana  ICSa  ta  Anhraea^  Ofnt 
•Hmity  of  opinion  exists  with  repard  to  the  real 
ndtor.  Eiaunus  would  aasiga  it  to  Eucherius, 
nthop  of  Lyona,  Yaariaa  to  Hihrina  Pfosperi, 
Q  t-«nel  to  Leo  the  Great.  The  whole  question  is 
^7  diacasted  by  Antctmias,  in  an  essay,  of  which 
**lida  ii  gban  at  tha  end  of  this  article,  and  by 
m  farothen  Bdarini  in  their  edition  of  tha  works 
«  Lm,  toL  iL  p.  662  [Lfo].  Those  who  assign 
ktoPtatw 


Ptatper  suppose  it  lo  have  been  written  about 
^  0. 440,  while  the  Ballerini  bring  it  down  as 
»•      496.    3.   Ad  S, 

^pwto/o  s.  De  IlumUUaU  Ckruttama  IracUUu^ 
!"PPOMd  to  have  bean  wtiltai  aboM  a.  ft.  44«^ 
MM  pliced  among  the  letters  of  Ambrow  (Ixxxiv.) 
J  tee  eariier  editiona  of  that  fiathar,  claimed  for 
i^iMpcr  by  flatritaa  nd  AalahiiQa,  cUefly  on 
••wot  of  a  rp.-il  nr  fancied  rpt^eiiiblance  in  style, 
*^g>««a  by  (^uesoal  to  Leo  the  tireat.  See  the 
^H^Uk^Z^ af  La* bgr  Ibi  jMhnni,  toL 
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I  I\p'<rnporum  Audoritnks  de  Crafin  Dct  et  J.^hrrn 
I'ultuUatie  Artiirio.  BeiieYed  to  have  been  com- 
piled abanl  a.  o.  481.  It  waa  flnt  mada  knawn 
by  Dionysim  Exiur.ns  wha  anlijoined  it  to  the 
Epatla  of  Coalettioiu  addined  to  tbe  bishops  of 
OaaL  Seadiaabiamtiomar^BBlleriniiBdw 
edition  of  Leo,  vol.  ii.  p.  719. 

The  following,  although  bearing  the  name  of 
Prosper,  are  certainly  spurious : — 1.  De  VHa  Com- 
templativa  Libri  tree.  Composed,  in  all  profaabiHtyt 
as  Simiond  has  pointed  out,  by  Julinnus  Pomerius, 
a  Gaulish  presbyter,  who  nourished  at  the  clo»e  of 
the  fifth  century.    (Gennad.  de  Vxris  III.  98  ;  I  si- 

dor.  de  Script.  ICrchf.  1*2.)  2,  D''  /'roiiiisftoniht/g 
et  Praedidioatlm*  Dei.  Keferred  to  by  Cas>iodoru« 
aa  tha  pndoetion  of  Piaapaiv  hot  apparently  tha 
work  of  some  African  divine. 

IL  HuTORicAL. — Two,  perhaps  we  iboald  saj 
tbiaeii  dutmiclea  aia  astant  heanny  tha  naasa  of 
Prosper.  It  will  be  cnnvenient  to  describe  then 
separatelr  aca>rding  to  tha  titlea  bj  which  the/  am 
omallj  dimilMlartad. 

1 .  Chronieom  Comndare,  extending  from  A.  D. 
379,  tbe  date  at  which  the  chronicle  of  Jeroma 
endi,  down  to  a.  o.  45&,  the  events  being  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  yeara  of  the  Roman 
consuls.  We  find  short  notices  with  regard  to 
the  Roman  emperors,  the  K«iman  bishoptt,  and  po- 
litical occonanaia  in  general,  hot  ikm  troubles  of 
the  Church  are  especially  dwelt  upon,  and  nbove  all 
the  Pelagian  heresy.  In  the  eariier  editions  thia 
duoniela  andad  with  the  year  a.  b.  444,  hot  a|^ 
pearcd  in  its  complete  form  in  the  Uistoriae  Fnm* 
corum  Hcriptoret  Coaetamei  of  Andrew  Du  CheaiMk 
M.  Phr.  16S6--1649.  Rflriariiiiwaftaa  internal 
evidence,  that  it  WW  OlWliaUy  brnii<:!it  ilown  by 
Prosper  to  a.  o.  43^  ■M  that  subsequently  two 
■ddlliaiia  imw  mada  to  it,  aitbaf  hy  hnaself  or  \ij 
some  other  hand,  the  one  reaching  to  a.  d.  444, 
the  other  to  a.  d.  455.  We  ought  to  obserre  also 
that,  as  might  be  expected  in  a  worlt  of  thia 
nature,  we  find  it  in  some  MSS.  continaed  still 
further,  while  in  others  it  is  piaaePtad  ill  AOMB- 
prcs&ed  and  umtilnted  form. 

2.  Ckronicon  /mperiaie,  called  also  Chronieom 
Piikoean'm,  because  fir?t  made  known  by  Pfter 
Pitbou,  in  15titi.  It  is  comprehended  within 
prediely  the  same  Harfto  as  tba  praciading  (a.  D. 

379 — 455),  btit  the  cnroputatioiis  proceed  aasflfd- 
ing  to  the  years  of  the  Koman  emoerors,  and  not 
aeeoidiiv  to  tha  eaimd&  While  it  ^(raea  with 
the  Chronicon  Consulare  in  its  general  plan,  it 
diflfers  from  it  in  many  particulars,  espcciallv  in 
the  ▼eiy  brief  aOttsioBS  to  tha  Pelagian  eontre- 
rersy,  and  in  the  slight,  almost  disrespectful  notices 
of  Augustine.  It  is,  rooreorer,  much  less  accu- 
rate in  ita  chronology,  and  is  altogether  to  ha 
regarded  as  inferior  In  authority. 

The  singular  coincidence  with  regard  to  the 
period  embraced  by  these  two  chronicles,  a  coin- 
cidence which,  however,  in  some  degree  dis.-ippears 
if  we  adopt  the  hypothesis  of  Hosl<'r.  would  lend 
OS  to  believe  that  they  proceeded  Irum  the  same 
saoraa ;  but,  an  the  other  hand,  the  diflereikoe  of 
arrangement,  and  the  want  of  harmony  in  dotaili, 
would  lead  to  an  opposite  conclusion,  ilenoo, 
wMa  ^  fVMtar  MBber  af  critlea  wgnm  hi 
irnrding  Prosper  Aquitanicus  as  the  frnmiT  of  tha 
tirst,  not  a  few  are  inclined  to  make  over  the  se> 
aaod  toPmpar  Tiro,  who,  it  ia  iiMgined,  flottrisbad 
ia  titt  rixth  «Mla7»   It  mt  ba  remembered  at 
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550  PROSPER. 

Ibe  RAme  tirri'',  tlint  lire  cxistpnce  of  tin's  second 
Prosper  as  a  peraoiuxge  distinct  from  the  outogonist 
of  the  SeraipeLi^iaMi,  Ium  never  been  deirif  de- 
monstrated, and  conwqtu'ritly  all  RtatCTnent'i  rp- 
garding  him  mtut  be  received  with  cautiou  and 
iittnut. 

3.  LaWx*,  in  liis  Ynva  PibJv.flrm  MSS.  Lvbro- 
mm,  fol.  Paris,  l<i57,publMhed  the  Chrooioon  Can- 

MdfeM«  wtiK  MDodMP  flIWBlrfsb  pPlAxd,  MHUMMilllf 

witli  A'latiu  aiiil  rcnrhtn;:  dnwii  tu  tin-  piiint  whore 
the  Coneuiare  begin*.  Thie  wae  pnuuninced  bj 
IM^  to  %•  <h»  Mondsto  iPBrit  M  h  iinwd  from 
the  bands  of  Pro«per,  the  portion  preriously  knowii 
baring  be«n,  upon  this  suppotition,  detached  from 
the  reit,  for  the  sake  of  being  tacked  ai  a  aapple- 
ment  to  the  chmnicle  of  Jerome.  Tht  imaid 
style,  however,  of  the  earlier  section  nre  no  com- 
pletely different  from  the  remainder,  ttiat  ttie  opi- 
nion of  Ijnbbe  has  found  little  fisTour  with  critics. 

For  full  information  with  refjnrd  to  these  chro- 
nicles, and  the  variooi  rannions  which  have  been 
Imadied  ■•  to  fhair  origin,  w  mmj  nlv  to  Bt»> 
call!,  Vrtmt.  Lnt.  Script.  Chrominnim^  4to.  Patar. 
1787;  Hiisler,  Ckromiea  Med»  Atvs  TobiBg.  1798 ; 
OnoTrai,  TXiooofi  JkmAf,  Ahnu  voL  sL 

III.  PoKTirAi..  A  moil.'  tlh'  works  of  the 
Christian  poet*  which  form  the  fifth  Tolume  of  the 
•CoOfelio  PlinNMii**(4tok  ¥kmt,  \m\  the 
following  no  attributed  to  Prosper  Aqoitanicus, 
but  we  most  premise  that  they  hare  been 
collected  from  many  different  sources,  that  they 
trnqnoatMnaUy  are  not  all  from  the  samo  fm^  wIA 
t}ir\t  it  very  difficttit  to  d.>cido  whether  we  are 
to  regard  Prosper  Atiuilamcus  and  Prosper  Tiro, 
tkt  latter  name  being  pnAni  to  Mvexal  of  thew 
pifTOH  in  th«  MB&,  as  tht  MM  «r  m  dhlinBt  in- 
dividuals. 

vetu,  a  series  of  one  hundred  and  six  cpifinTims  in 
•legiae  verse,  on  Tarioos  topics  oonnocted  with 
tptoolatlye,  duginaUoal,  nnd  pimltol  Aaoiogy,  and 
with  nrnmls.  Thus  the  third  is  De  Ettentia  Dn- 
loMi,  the  thirty-ninth  Dt  JmtHtia  et  Oratia,  the 
twenty-ieeond  Dt  dUigmtdo  Drnm^  tito  bnndiod 
and  fifth  De  eohib^nda  Ira. 

2.  Girmm  de  fnpratit^  in  dactylic  hezaroetetv, 
divided  into  four  parts  and  ferty-five  cbaptersi  An 
introduction  i«  pnftxed  in  five  eiegiw  oeaptels,  of 
which  the  first  tw»  aaqyhia  Hw  aatott  aad  wtopt 

of  the  poem. 

Undo  voluntatis  sanctae  subslstat  origo, 
Unde  animis  pit  tas  insit,  at  oado  fldoa. 

Adveraum  ingratos,  falsa  et  virtiite 
Centenis  decica  versibus  cxcolui. 

t*  In  OUreelatonm  &  Amamdim  Epigrammot  in 
ftw  aleglao  Majriotn    d^  Asihmi^  on  tbo  obbm 

snl>ji-ct,  in  six  eleg^iac  couplets.  5.  Epitaphium 
Nestorianae  et  Peiajfiamae  kaeremom^  in  oleven 
d^ae  coaplets,  in  wMeh  **  NosKiihna  Hawotb 
loqnitur."  Written  afi'-r  tise  condemnation  of  the 
Nestorians  by  the  council  of  £phesiu  in  a.  D.  431. 
6.  Ustonm  kortatur  ui  m  Mam  Deo  dedicei,  in 
fift^tfaree  elegiac  couplets,  with  an  introductioa  in 
Bixteon  lanilisc  Dimeters  Catalectic  f  Anacreon- 
tics). Resides  the  alnjve  there  is  a  Carimn  de 
IVopidentta  dirina^  in  some  editions  of  Prosper, 
which  U  adjected  br  Antelarfn%aad  Mtodo  ow  by 
some  scboUtfs  to  Uihuius. 

Tha  M  aMg  tha  vvika  aaeribod  to  Pioopor 
«ysli 
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'  published  at  Mayence,  4to.  1 494,  as  "  KpitrraTTimala 
iSaiicli  Prosperi  episcopi  regienws  de  Viuu  t-l  Vir- 
tutibos  ex  dictis  Augustini,**  and  reprinted  hf 
Aldns.  4t".  Venet.  loOl,  along  with  ot'  r-r  Chris- 
tian poems.  Next  appeared  the  treatise  Jm  Umtim 
Dei,  printed  by  SebooAr  at  Mayowa.  dtob  latd, 
as  **  S.  Prosperi  Presbyteri  Aquitanici  LibeDus  ad- 
versos  inimieoB  Gratiae  Dei  contm  CoUaiorea,**  in 
a  solanw  oMtrfning  the  epiolit  of  AaNlaa,  biafa»p 
of  rartlKii^e,  the  epistle  of  Pope  Coelestinuv  and 
other  authorities  upon  the  same  subje^  Then 
ftia'aa^  tilt  J|Bi<Bfa  mi  Rt^gHamm  and  Ao  Rapcm- 
skmee  ad  ExctsrjpHa,  &c  8to.  Venet.  1538,  and 
soon  after  Oryphius  published  at  Leyd^n,  fol. 
1539,  the  first  edition  of  the  collected  works,  care- 
fully corrected  by  the  coUatioo  of  MSS.  I' he 
edition  of  Olivarius.  J'vo.  Duaci,  1577,  was  Urn? 
regarded  as  the  standard,  but  £sr  superior  to  all 
others  is  the  Benedktine,  fol.  FlHii^  i71U 
intended  Iqr  Xia  Bnn  de  Jiaialto  ai  Dl 
geaut. 

FtfUafaMatiiantth  regard  to  thai 

controversies  arising  out  of  tho  wrrks  of  Pn^per  t* 
contained  in  the  notes  and  dissertations  oC  the 

the  Rallerini  in  their  respective  editions  of  the 
works  of  Lso  the  Qrsat,aod  in  a  tare  voIoom  I>o 
veris  OpMlhaa  86b  Ariran  Lmiii  Magni  «t  Ptoa- 
peri  Aqnitani  Dissertationes  criticae,  dec**  4t<». 
Paris,  1689,  by  Joseph  us  Antelnuos,  to  which 
Quosnel  pat  forth  a  reply  in  the  Epkgmerida  p4s- 
rWaaas,  riii.  and  xr.  August,  1689,  and  Antol- 
mius  a  dnply  in  two  Epistolae  duabus  /.;«;,»('  .'f.* 
J'.  Quemtlli  j-iirtibus  rcufHiHUfriae,  4lo.  Parik,  It^yu. 

(See  the  works  on  the  Semipebigiaa  haM^  a»- 
ferred  to  at  tho  oad  of  tha  sctisHS  CaasiANrs  and 
Pblaoius.)  (W.  &,] 

PROSTATIUB,  •  BoaM  artbl  ia  tmmt^  af 

the  time  of  the  emperors,  whose  name  is  in^^bed 
on  a  mosaic  pavement  foand  at  AvonticnB  C^as»* 
ekee)  In  SwilMtaiid.  (acWii»ila%.*  tmSnkm, 
p^  17. 11^  81 1  R.  BiAiMi,  JCsflra  A  M.  Schorn, 

9*  ^)  IP.  S.J 

PBiOTA'OOIUkS  (npmrmyifKLsX  was  bora  nt 

Abdera,  according  to  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
Pbto  and  several  other  writers.  ( Protag.  p.  309, 
De  Bep,  x.  p.  606,  o. ;  Heradeides  Pont.  ap.  tho^ 
Lai^H.  iz.  M ;  Cicero,  da  Not  Dmn-.  L  23,  &c)  By 
the  comic  poet  F.npolis  {ap.  Diog.  Ln'trl.  ix.  50), 
he  is  called  a  Teiau  (Ti^),  probably  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Teian  origin  aC  that  city  (Herod,  i.  ' 
168,  &c.),  just  as  Ilecataens  the  Abderite  ia  by  ,  1 
Strabo.   (See  Ed.  Cieist  in  a  programme  of  thio  ^ 

r  Isfl  fli  IfHimii  inWi  iiiaip  Vt  IfiiamaB  j 

in  the  Schulzeitunjr,  iHf^O,  ii.  p.  509.)  In  the  ^ 
manifiestiy  oomipted  text  of  the  Psoado-Cal— ■  ^ 
(d^  m»  M  «.  8X  ha  to  tomad  M  Hm  (< 

pare  J.  Frei,  Qmiestionei  Protagoreae,   

1845,  pw  5).   By  the  one  his  frther  ia  called  Ar-' 
toBMB,  by  tho  othon  Mawinilrias  or  Maeander  ^ 
(Diog.  Laert.  iz.50,  ib.  Interp.),  whom  Philostratus 
(p.  494),   probably  confounding   him  with  tlic  k 
fiither  of  Democritus,  describes  as  very  rich  ;  Dt»-  \ 
genes  Laertins  (ibw  58)  as  miserably  paairw   Iht  '\i 
well-known  story,  however,  that  Protagoras  wn«  f 
once  a  poor  porter,  and  that  the  skiU  with  which  Hi 
he  had  iastenod  togethw,  and  poiiaA  «paa  hil4| 
shoulders,  a  lanre  bundle  of  wood,  attracted  theV 
attention  of  l>emocritus,  who  conceived  a  iikiitf  <| 
far  Urn,  took  Ite  wte  hb  «Mi|»a^  iwlnieSw 
hte  (Ffiwiii  ii«»IdhC  fc^ifcW; 
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GAViu%  iV.  J.     3  ;  comp.  Athen.  tuI  13,  p.  ;v';4, 
c)» — i^pean  to  hare  arisen  oat  of  the  statement 
•f  AiitiirtTii,  thai  Pnliganw  mnlad  a  toit  of 
port«f*s  knot  (ti'Vtj)  for  the  more  ci'iivoniont  car- 
rying of  burdens  (I>io||^  Laert.  ix.  &d  ;  oomp.  Fi«| 
L  e.         Ac}.   MoffMfW,  wbiyiir  FwUgOTM 
«M»aa  later  ancient  authocitiaa  aMHwd  (Diog. 
Lsert.  ix.  50  ;  (  U  rn.  Alex.  Strom,  L  p.  901,  iL, 
te.),  a  disciple  ot  Democritus,  with  wliem  ia  point 
if^MiliBe  he  had  absolutely  nothing  in  common, 
M  Tery  doabtfui.  nnd  Frei  {I,  c  p.  *24,  &c.)  has 
to  ahuw  that  ProtogoraH  was  some 
ildar  tlm  Democritus.        in  fini, 
Anixafforas,  as  is  confirmed  in  various  wnys,  wju 
Wa  about  B.C.  600,  and  was  forty  years  older 
UMcritM,  MBtnUng  to  tha  kttarli  mm 
lUtement  (Diog.  Lafc'rt.  ix.  41  ;  comp.  34),  Pro- 
Hgirrsi  mnat  hava  beaa  older  titan  Democcitus,  as 
k  ii  certain  thuft  nrntagatm  wm  oUer  An  8o- 
cnt»,  who  was  bom  B.  c  468  (PJat  J¥a*yk 
JL317.C.,  3U,bL,  361,e.;  comp.  Diog.  Laltl  fa; 
42, 56),  and  died  before  him  at  the  age  of  neatly 
•fTHUy  (Plat.  MStmo,  p.  91,  e.  ;  comp.  7%eiuL 
PL  171,  d.,  H4,  e.,  KuOtyd.  p.  1>R6,  c;  the  as- 
«f  others,  that  he  reached  the  ago  of 
Diog.  Laert.  ix.  65,  Schol.  in  Pkt. 
X.  p.  600,  is  of  no  weight),  after  he  had 
MdM  iba  aophiatic  art  for  forty  years,  and  had 
^ffifiit  wMUmvn  himself  from  tlM  accusation 
rfPyihodorus,  one  of  the  Four  Htudred,  who  go- 
wud  Athens  in  ik  c.  411  {Diog.  Laiirt.  ix.  54  ; 
«^iPbifc»tcatna,         AffaMb  aMMioMd  B«- 
■Uai,tbe  diidple  of  Protagoras,  as  his  accii<;er. 
hot.  laert  /.  c).    Ap<^odonis,  therefore,  might 
'«y  Weil  assign  the  84th  Olympiad  (b.  c.  444)  as 
period  WMM       Amrisbed  (Diog.  Laert  ix. 
HthfA   A  more  accurate  determination  of  the 
ilk  of  his  deatii,  and  thence  of  his  birth,  cannot 
Westiaelai  htm  a  fragment  of  the  SiUi  of  Timon 
•aS-xt.  Fmp.  cidv.  Math.  ix.  57),  and  ^  passape 
ifkta  {TheaeL  p.  171,  d.),  as  the  placing  to- 
P*K  if  Ptotagona  and  Socrates  fm  thin  data 
MiMRppose  that  their  deaths  were  contem- 
fMMSM.  Nor  are  we  justified  in  concluding  from 
«iMdexpresaioaor  lhanphirt  m^FroL 
M17.c.),that  he  was  twenty  y«M  iWer  thnn 
8«n>5.   On  the  other  hand,  if  Earipiaea  alluded 
*     acaih  m  the  Ixion  (according  to  Phflo* 
AaaiilKBg.  Laairt.  iz.  55),  he  must  have  died 
V6n  a.  c  406  or  407,  i  e.  befoa  the  death  of 
Viplti.  WithpieponderatingBR>hahiUty,then- 
^fm  pbioM  the  death      notagoras  in  b.  a 
j^umintr  that  Pythodoms  accused  him  during 
*«  totemmeat  of  the  Four  Hundred  (Qaassfc 

^  tt  the  date  of  his  birth. 
Tiit  Piataaoias  had  alwady  acquired  fame 
^UiKsidence  in  AUm  cMBMt  ba  iitered 
^^dovbtfal  statement,  that  he  v:m  termed 
^«WAbderitesArf70f,  and  Democritus  ^lAoao^io 
(Aelian.  Var.  Hist,  it. 26  ;  comp.  Siud. 
'•'^  IWvyb  A^p/fTf   &c    Phavorimis,  in  Diop. 
'-i-r.  -I.  50.  gives  to  Protagoras  the  desumaUOT 
^         He  waa  the  first  who  «W  IMT 
•¥i«,     t«|h»  fcr  piiy  (Pli*.         P- »*». 
IW.  Lairt  ix.  ^1)-    He  mtist  hare  eoma  to 
bdors  &  c  446,  tince,  according  to  Um 
«f  HeneWfc*  Ponticoa  <IKh8.  La&t 
-^'Ue  rate  Uw»  to  the  Thuriaai,  «r,  what  la 

••Fokble,  adapted       ^  "tJ^lJ^Z 
who  left  AthWi  far  tta  tot  «»•  IB 


PftOTAOaiAS.  Ul 
tivit  jear^  the  hiws  which  hnd  li/^m  fln-.vn  tip  p.t 
Ml  mdier  period  by  Charoudas,  for  the  use  of  the 
CiMMtM  «olmu«  (to  aHtodiiv  to  Diod.  xH.  1 1. 1, 

and  others,  these  laws  were  in  force  at  Tlnirii 
likewise).  Whether  be  himself  remoTcd  to  Thurii, 
va  do  net  kara,  hat  «t  the  tune  of  the  plague  we 
find  him  again  in  Athens,  as  he  could  scarcely 
have  mentioned  the  strength  of  mind  displayed  hy 
Pericles  at  the  death  of  his  sons,  in  the  way  he 
docK  (in  a  fragment  still  extant.  Plat  4$  OmmL 
ad  AyioiL  c.  33,  p.  11'?,  d.),  had  he  not  been  an 
eye-witness.  lie  had  also,  as  it  appears,  returned 
to  Athwi  iftto  a  hwg  atiiM  (PUt/Vd^Sai, 
c),  at  a  time  when  the  sons  of  Prrii  !i  wt  re  ftill 
alive  (ibid.  p.  314,  329,  a.)  A  somewhat  in- 
litoMto  nIbwm  hatwam  Piatagana  Mid  Peridaa 
is  intimated  also  elsewhere  (Plut  Pericl.  c.  36. 
p.  172,  Ii)  Uis  activity,  howevtt,  waa  by  no 
MiMM  iwlriBtad  to  AdMML  Ha  had  apMit  asMa 
time  in  Sicily,  and  acquired  fame  there  (Plat. 
Hipp,  Miff.  p.  282,  d.),  and  brought  with  him 
to  Athens  many  admirers  out  of  other  Greek  cities 
through  which  he  had  passed  (Pkt.  Proi.  [>.  :>  1 5, 
a.).  The  impeachment  of  Protagoras  had  been 
founded  on  his  book  on  the  gods  which  began 
with  the  statement :  Respecting  the  gods,  I 
am  unable  to  know  whether  they  exist  or  do 
not  exist"  (Dioff.  Laert  ix.  51,  &c)  The  im- 
peachment waa  faUowad  by  his  bHiUHMiil  (INof; 
Laert.  ix.  62  ;  Cic.  de  Nat  Dear.  i.  23 ;  Euseb. 
Praep.  Ewmg.  xiv.  19,  &C.),  or,  as  others  affirm, 
only  by  the  tt  Ua  baak.  (Pkflort.  VU, 

Sojth.  I.  c.  ;  Joseph,  c.  Apion.  li.  37  ;  Sext  Bspk 
iMdtu  Math,  ix.  66  i  Cic. Diog.  Laert  ILoe.) 
¥nm  ^  Ibl  of  Aa  writings  of  Piotagona 

which  Diogenes  Laertius  (iz.  55)  doubtless  bor* 
rowed  from  one  of  his  Alexandrine  authorities  (he 
describes  them  as  still  extant,  itrrX  rd  v*t(iftwm 
airov  fii6\ia  towto  ;  comp.  Welcker's  account  of 
Prodikoa,  in  his  Klrinr  Srhriften,  ii.  p.  447,  4<i.i), 
and  which  he  give*  probably  with  his  accustomed 
negligence,  ono  mj  see  that  diey  comprised  very 
different  subjects: — rf/f>f  iiTtp\  dtaruv  and  fffpl 
TWf  otk  ^fi6wf  ToI>  di'tipttfirott  wpaaoofuvwy^  real 
^HKtrifJas)^  mnHHm  (««^  wDUfifalv  wt^  ^  «r 
ipX^  KaratrrAatrws  ;  comp.  Frei,  p.  1  vVc).  rlf- 
ionc  (drriAoytMr  diia,  tijfjni  iptarumy)^  and  nthcr 
subjecto  «f  dUfamil  kMa  (wpsomtriK^t,  vtpl  ^a. 

0-nfi<ir<iy,  irtpl  irrfXi^s,  irtp]  tcTv  iw  AlSov).  Tho 
works  which,  in  all  probability,  were  the  most  im- 
pertant  afthoaa  which  Promgwas  composed.  Truth 
(*AAi{0<w),  and  On  tAs  Oodt  (Hcpi  9tAf%  »• 

omitted  in  that  list  although  in  another  passage 
(ix.  .51)  Diogenes  I-tiirtius  refers  to  them.  The 
first  contained  the  theory  refuted  by  Plato  in  tho 
Theaet.tus  (  ThoA>t.  p.  I'll.r.,  lC\-2,  a..  Iff;,  c.,  170, 
e.),  and  was  probably  identical  with  the  work  on 
the  EziBlent  (n«pl  roi;  6rTot\  attrib«tod  to  Pro* 
tigoras  by  Porphyrin*  ( in  Eusch.  Praep.  Fran-j.  x. 
3,  p.  468,  Yimr).  This  work  was  dirKted  against 
tho  Bntko  \Oph  nh  Ir  fd  A^ysrrof ),  and 
was  still  extant  in  the  time  nf  Purph vriii'.,  who 
describes  the  aigummtation  of  the  book  as  similar 
to  Aat  of  Phto,  though  irllhoal  adding  any  moto 
Oxact  BtnU'iiiciits.  With  the  dnctrim-  lh.it  was  pe- 
cnliar  to  Protagoras  we  obtain  the  most  coaipleto 
•oquafaitaiioe  frnn  the  Theaetetus  of  Pbito,  ynSA 
was  designed  to  refute  it  nnd  the  fidelity  of  tha 
quotations  in  which  is  confirmed  by  the  much  mom 
scanty  notices  of  Scxtus  Lmpihcus  and  others. 

ThtiophtaitiMitodtoBibt  wiiwuir 
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ptritioa  of  HeracleiiuSf  that  erery  thing  ta  motion, 
and  Mdiiii^  btddtt  or  btfond     and  that  out  of 

it  every  thjnp  cornea  into  existence  ;  that  nnthinjj 
at  any  time  exisU,  but  that  everything  i«  perpetually 
bteomiHff  (Plat  TkeaeL  pp,  156, 152:  taint  Em- 
piriftis  inaccurately  attribute*  to  him  matter  in  a 
perpetual  state  of  flax,  vKii  ^ewirn^  FjfrrhoH.  H^. 
1217,218).  HotlmdfatiBgiiitlMdtwoprindiMd 
kinds  of  the  infinitely  manifold  motions,  an  active 
and  a  paanvo  ;  knit  pnmiied  that  tbe  motion 
vkMi  fa  OM  omMOiNiieo  naaifeilad  flidf  aetiTelj, 
will  in  another  appear  as  passive,  so  that  the  dif- 
fsceiiGe  is  as  it  were  a  fluctoating,  not  a  permanent 
one  (TVoet  pp.  156,  157).  From  the  ooncucrence 
of  two  such  motions  ariie  Mnatioo  or  pewptjen, 
and  that  which  is  felt  or  perceived,  according  to 
the  different  velocity  of  the  motion  ;  and  that  in 
hhIi  a  way  that  wharathmialMittogencity  in  what 
thus  meet"*,  as  between  aeeinc;  and  colour,  hearing 
and  sound  (.t6.  p.  1 5(>),  tbe  detiniteness  of  the  colour 
and  the  seeing^  of  the  peroeption  and  that  friikh  is 
perceived,  is  produced  by  the  concurrence  of  cor- 
lesponding  motions  (p.  156,  d^cooip.  159,  c). 
Comeqnently,  we  am  never  wftak  or  Being  and 
Becoming  in  themselves,  but  only  for  something 
(jivl)^  or  of  something  (jivis),  or  to  something 
(vpJtT^  p.  160,b.,  156,0^  I52,d. ;  Aritt  Af«top&. 
iz.  3;  Sezt  Empi  Hyp.  L  216,  218).  Conse- 
qnently  there  it  or  exists  for  each  only  that  of 
which  he  has  a  sensation,  and  only  that  which  he 
pereeives  is  true  for  him  {TheaeL  p.  152,  a.comp. 
CratyL  p.  3Hfj  ;  Ari*tocles,  m  Euseb.  Praep.  Evany. 
xiv.  20;  Cic  AcvuL  n.  4t)  ;  Sext.  Emp.  Lc  and 
9dv.  Math,  vii.  63,  369,  388,  &e.)  ;  lo  that  M  len- 
sation,  like  its  objrcts  is  engaffed  in  a  perpetual 
change  of  motion  ( Theaet.  p.  J5x,  bw ;  ^txX.  £mp« 
Hjfp.  L  p.  217,  f.),  opposite  aaaeriieno  Bright  exM, 

ncconnuL:  to  tlic  (iif^Vn-ncc  nf  the  percoptinn  re- 
loectiiig  each  several  object  (Arist.  Metafh.  iv.  5  ; 
Diof.  Lairt  Ix.  5  ;  Cmk.  Amc  Stnm,  pc  674, 
n.  ;  Senec.  Ep'ud.  flB).  The  conclusions  hitherto 
dieeussed,  which  he  drew  from  the  Heracleitean 
doctrine  of  eternal  Bteoming^  Protagoras  summed 
vp  in  the  well-known  proposition  :  Th»  man  is  the 
nMamio  of  all  things  ;  of  the  existent  that  they 
aiiet ;  of  the  non-existent,  that  they  do  not  exist 
{TImaeL  p.  152,  a.,  160,  d.,  6Wv/.  p.  .3»5,  e.  ; 
Arist.  Mit'iph.  X.  1,  xi.  G  ;  Sext.  Emp.  adv. 
Math.  viL  60, 1'l/rrlioH.  Hyp.  L  p.  216  ;  Aristocles, 
M  Emmib.  Praep.  Evamg.  xiv.  20  ;  Diog,  LeSrt.  ix. 
51),  and  nnderstooil  by  tho  mmu  the  perceiving  or 
•eneation-ieoetnng  subject.  He  was  compelled, 
therefore,  Ukowiee  to  adnft,  that  ounfulatiuu  was 
impossible,  since  cvory  aflinTiation,  if  resting  upon 
•en  nation  or  perception,  is  equally  jnatifiaUe  (Plat. 
Euthyd.  p.  1R5,  d.  5k.  ;  Isoer.  frsfc— g  Bma,  pi 
2:il,  Bekk. ;  Diog.  Laert  ix.  53) ;  but,  notwith- 
standing the  equal  truth  and  justihablenesa  of 
opposite  affirmations,  he  endeavoured  to  establish  a 
distinction  of  hotter  and  worse,  referring  them  to 
the  better  or  worse  condition  of  the  percipient  sub- 
ject, and  promised  to  give  directions  for  improving 
this  condition,  i.  e.  for  attaining  to  higher  activity 
(TheaeL  p.  167  ;  comp.  Sext.  Emp.  Iltrp.  i.  p.  218). 
Already,  before  Plato  and  Aristotle  {Meiapii.  iv.  4, 
eoDpi  die  pievieaaly  qnoted  passages),  Deawcritoe 
had  applied  himself  to  the  confutation  of  this  sen- 
•oalism  of  Protagoras,  which  annihilated  existence, 
knowledge,  and  dl  imdtfatanding  (Platairibi.  OUbi. 
p.  11 00,  a.  ;  Sext.  Emp.  adv.  Mulh.  vii.  389). 
When  Proti^oai,  ia  hit  book  on  the  Oodsi 
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maintained  that  we  are  not  able  to  know  whether 
and  how  tlicy  exist  (Timon,  in  Srrt.  Emp.  odT. 
.\falh.  ix.  hSl  comp.  .^a  ;  Cic.  de  Xal.  fM-or.  \.  1, 
12,  23,  42  ;  Diog.  Laert.  ix.  51,  &c.  To  regard 
the  exprearioa,  iwoial  ra4s  ebi,  qmalet  tbtl^  an 
Frei  does,  /.  r.  p.  98,  as  a  foreign  addition,  seetno 
to  me  to  involve  difficulties),  he  probably  could  only 
hwa  in  ndnd  tho  nwiluaWy  oppeeod  olaleaBensa  as 
the  pnnl»  and  must  himself  have  been  di^po^ed  to 
a  damal  aa  he  could  loaroel/  have  been  consciaaa 
of  a  ooCTwpandtof  ■wwartnti  or  pcrceptidau 

It  is  not  every  plea.sure,  but  only  pleasure  in  the 
beautiful,  to  which  Protagoras,  in  the 
which  bears  his  name  (p.  351,  b.),  aRowa : 
worth  ;  and  he  n'fers  rirtoa  tO  a  certain 
of  shame  (aiSc&t)  implanted  in  man  by  nature,  and 
a  certain  conscious  feeling  of  justice  (St'wi}),  which 
are  to  serve  the  purpose  of  securing  the  bonds  a£ 
connection  in  priv,ile  and  p  ilitical  life  ( ihid. 
322,  c  &c)  ;  and,  accordingly,  ^ej^iains  bow  tb^ 

and  laws  (p.  325,  c.  &c..  cnmp.  340,  c.).    Ho  la 
not  able,  however,  to  detine  more  exactly  the 
fewnoi  botwoentho  beantiAiI  and  tfaoplaaiant,airf 

at  last  again  contents  himself  with  affirming  that 

f ieasure  or  eigoyment  ie  tbe  proper  aim  of  1h$geod 
p.354,  &C.X  In  jutaaoonmnd  nmaaaer  doee 
he  expreet  himself  with  respect  to  the  rirtues.  of 
which  he  admits  five  (holiness,  doi^7-nr, — and  four 
others),  and  with  reeard  to  which  he  maintaiue 
thai  IIhj  an  dfadngnshed  from  eaoh  other  in  tha 
same  way  as  the  parts  of  the  counten.ince  (iht  |S. 
349,  b.,  329,  c,  &c.).  As  in  these  ctliical  opinioiia 
of  Protagoras  we  see  a  want  of  sdentifie  percrptiaa^ 
so  do  we  perceive  in  his  conception  of  the  II< 
detteau  doctrine  of  the  eternal  flow  oi  all 
and  die  wi^  fa  wUdi  hooarrioo  iftoni,  a  I 
endeavour  to  establish,  freed  from  the  fetters  of 
science,  hie  sabjective  notions,  setting  aside  tho 
HwMloition  assumption  of  a  higher  cognition,  and 
a  community  of  rational  activity  (^wrij  KirfOi),  by 
means  of  rhetorical  art.  That  he  was  master  of 
this  in  a  high  degree,  the  teetimooiee  of  the  andenta 
leave  indubitable.  His  endano— fa, aoieofor,  wa>a 
mainly  directed  to  the  communication  of  thi«i  nrt 
by  me:uis  of  instruction  (Plat.  Pru(.  p.  312,  c.  j, 
to  render  men  capable  of  acting  and  speaking  wiA 
readiness  in  domestic  and  political  affairs  ( ib.  p. 
3 1 8,  e. ).  He  would  teach  how  to  make  the  weaker 
cause  tM  atronger  (rdr  #rrw  A^Tor  iqpeArns  msMk, 
Arist.  RheL  ii.  24  ;  A.  Oellius,  N.  A.y.Ti;  Eu- 
doxoi,  MS  Skpk,  Bvx.  s. «.  "Mh^pa ;  comp.  Aria- 
toph.  NtA.  1 1 1.     946,  fte.  871,  •74, 879,  &cX 

By  way  of  {iractico  in  the  .nrt  he  was  .nccustoroed 
to  make  hia  pupils  discus*  Theses  {tommunm  loci) 
on  opposite  rideo  (antfaoBifcally)  (Diog.  Laftt.  ix. 
52,  kc. ;  comp.  Suid.  $.  v. ;  Dionys.  Halic  Isocr. 
Timon  in  Diog.  Laert.  ix.  52 ;  Sext.  Emp.  adr. 
Math.  ix.  57  ;  Cic  Brut.  12)  ;  an  exercise  which 
is  also  recommended  by  Cicero  {ad  AtL  ix.  4),  and 
Quintilinn  (t.  .•>.  §  10).  The  method  of  doing  so  wns 
probutjly  uatuided  in  his  Art ol  Dispute  (Wx*^  ipta' 
T(ic«r,aioabov»)L  Bvthoalaadirected  hisattentaen 
to  langtiage,  endeavoured  to  explain  difficult  pas- 
sages in  tbe  poets,  tboogb  not  always  with  tbe 
beetmoeeo*  (Pfat /Vol  ^  888,  «k  $  eo^pi »' 
specting  hie  and  the  oppoM  il  Platonic  exposition  of 
the  well-known  Unea  of  bimontdes,  Frei,  p.  122, 
Ac.)  %  oMond  at  oome  length  fate  tbo  tfaoeMd 
gender  of  names  (i^fttva,  Si}A«a,  and  <Tic«i;tj,  .Arist. 
AM.  iii  5,  EL  JSngpL  «.  14  j  conjf,  Aristoph.  Aak 
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#45,  Ae.\  and  tin  tattes  and  moods  of  verba 

(TMog.  Laisrt  ix  52,  53;  Quintil.  iii.  4.  §  10  ; 
Frei,  Lc  p.  1 33,  &c).  Altboagh  Protagoras  left 
it  t0  liis  pupila  t»  Bs  tiM  MBOVBt  Iiw  htm  in 
proportion  to  the  profit  they  considerpd  themselves 
to  have  dehved  (xvm  his  leasoDS  (PUt.  I*roLn, 
m  b. :  Arirt.  Al.  Ms.  fx.!),  he— thetetwte 
d.  lu.ir.ded  payment  for  instniction  and  lecturwi  ' 
acTfrthekM  obtained  an  amount  of  wealth  which 
bccaiM  pnmrUaL  (Plat.  Hiftp.  MaJ.  p.  282, 
Mimo,  p.  91,  d.,  Th^aet.  p.  161,  a.,  179,  a.; 
QumtiL  iSL  1.  I  10 »  UMit.  ix.  62,  50, 
Ac)  [Ch.A.&] 

PBOTAOOHIDES  (l»wfW|fi>tti|iXrfQyMcus, 
S  vnlv  ool J  known  to  ns  from  Athenaens,  who 
nten  to  three  of  his  works : — 1.  Il*pl  Ao^Mciv 
ifwintw^  on  the  games  celebrated  at  Daphne,  a 
viUage  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aritiorh  (iv.  pp. 
150,  176,  a.,  1U3,  f.>.  2.  K^tiuccd  laropiat^  a 
faiitory  oT  Comedy  (iii.  pw  IM,  e.i  8.  VUywIwit 
tfWTiKal,  love  tales  (iv.  p.  1()'2,  c. ). 
IfHOTARCHUii^^apt^afXof),  an  engiaTer  of 

Waatiful  geni  Ibl  the  Floretiline  Mii<-rum,  which 
npreaests  Bna  charming  a  lion  with  the  harp. 
Fsraer)  J  the  mnaattH  nana  ma  adMd  nKihapxos. 
{GoL  di  Firemx,  Gemm.  iL  1  ;  l^Oil^  Jrtkaol.  d. 
Ernsts  %  391,  n.  4.)  [P.  8.] 

PROTEAS  (nfMvWos).  1.  An  Athenian  ge- 
nenl  in  the  time  of  dM  Noponnesian  mr*  tlM 
•on  of  Epicle*.  He  was  on<5  of  the  three  com- 
niaaders  of  the  squadron  »ent  uut  to  assist  the 
Cw^rcaeaus  in  their  contest  with  the  CennthiBoa. 
Again,  in  th«»  first  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
(Jkc  431),  Proteas  was  one  of  the  three  corn- 
antes  of  the  fleet  ofl  00  ihipt.  Mat  Nmid  Pda- 
fnnesas  (Thuc.  i.  45,  ii.  23). 

3.  A  Maeedonian  officer,  the  son  of  Andronicus. 
Ba  iiaa  aniilayad  bjr  Anttpatar  in  eeHeetbg  a 
with  which  to  defend  the  islands  and 
I  Phoeaidana  and  others 
1  MMoacded  in  capturing, 
at  Siphnas,  8  out  of  a  squadron  of  10  ships,  with 
wkieb  DataoMs  vaa  thn  atatioiMd.  (Aniao,.^iwi6. 
12.17-11.) 

3.  Son  of  Lanioe^  Aa  ana  «f  Alanndw  Aa 

Great.  (La nick.] 

4.  Grandson  of  the  former,  and,  like  him,  noto* 
liens  for  hia  propMMitjr  to  drinking.  (A then.  ir. 
f  129.  a. }  PMm,  OnL  IMU  p.  148.  a.,  ed. 
Bikksr.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

P]U)TB8ILA^I7S(IV«f«9fiUMffX  a  aonof  Iphi- 
■od  AaljaclM,  and  accordingly  a  brother  of 
Podanses,  bil«nii  to  Phvkce  in  ThMsalr,  whence 
*»^tM*wHdmM  (Lacian,DMLJAn93.  1  ; 

P.  ii.  :o:,  ;   Eusuth.  ad  How.  p.  323), 
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though  this  name  may  also  be  traced  to  his  being 
AgOBiMB  of  tile  Aeolid  Phybmu.   He  led  the 

^^ors  of  several  Thessnlian  places  against  Trov, 
h^JS^  the  first  of  aU  the  Greeks  that  was  killed 
P^^ThajjMis,  for  he  was  the  first  who  leaped 
from  the  ships  upon  the  Tro)an  coast  (Horn,  Jl.  ii. 
•JVkc.  xiii.  681,  XV.  705  ;  Philostr.  //cr.  ii.  15). 
AjIWinjf  to  the  common  tradition  Protesilaus  was 
*■  by  Hector  (Lucian,  c;  Tteta.  ad  245, 
«»*30;  Hygin.  Fab.  103  ;  Or.  AfeL  xii.  b7), 
^  Mcording  to  othm,  he  fell  by  the  hands  of 
nt^n  (^°**<^  ^  «^  ?•  826).  ef  AeBsaa 
iSkf'**"  Eui.hnrhos  (Eustath.  /.  c. 

^"BtMihins  is  most  celebrated  in  ancient 
"^wAiilnBa  ^bcdflB  and  fidi%  vdttiog 


between  him  and  bis  wife  Laodameia,  the  danghtar 
of  Acastus.  When  she  heard  of  the  death  of  her 
husband,  she  prayed  to  the  infernal  gods  to  be 
aUawad  to  aanfana  with  Uai  mBj  fer  the  ipaaa  of 
three  hours.  The  prayer  being  granted,  Hermes 
condticted  Proteaiiaos  for  a  few  boon  to  the  upper 
world,  andwfaw  PiwladlaiM  died  aaeeond  tma, 
Laodameia  expired  with  him  (Hygin.  Fab.  108  ; 
Eostath.  a  826).  This  ator},  trom  which  the 
aeoomt  of  Lidia  £An  only  slightly,  faaa  haen 
iwrioaily  modified  by  the  poets,  for,  according  to 
some,  Laodameia,  after  the  second  death  of  her 
husband,  made  an  image  of  him,  which  she  wor- 
shipped, and  when  ho*  lather  Acastna  ofdiiad  Imnp 
to  bum  it,  she  threw  herself  with  the  imape  into 
the  tiiunes  (  Hygin.  Fab.  104).  According  to  others, 
Protesilaus,  on  returning  from  the  lower  world* 
found  his  wife  embracing  his  iin.i!;**,  and  when  he 
died  the  second  time,  he  begged  of  her  not  to  follow 
too  Ute,  wherenpoii  dMkflled  hanalf  with  a  swoid.* 
Dthers  again  relate  that  Laodameia,  being  com- 
pelled by  her  fiither  to  marry  another  man,  spent 
her  nighta  with  the  imga  efPmwihmi  (Bnatk. 

/.  c.)  ;  but  Conon  (Xarrat.  13),  Listly,  has  quite  a 
difilMant  tradition,  for  according  to  him,  ProtesiUua, 
ahm  tha  Trojan  war,  took  witil  hint  Aethylla,  a 
sister  of  Priam,  who  was  his  prisoner.  When,  on 
his  homeward  voyage,  he  landed  on  the  Macedonian 
peninsula  of  Pallene,  between  Mende  and  Scione, 
and  had  gone  some  distance  from  the  eoaat*  tofirtdi 
water,  Aethylla  prevailed  upon  the  other  women  to 
set  tire  to  the  ships.  Protesilaus,  accordingly,  was 
obliged  to  MtoaiB  thata^  woA  tadh  tha  town  af 

Scinne. 

His  tomb  was  shown  near  Eleos,  in  the  Thracian 
ChanoaMoaCStiak  siiL  pw5Mt  Paaa.  L  84.  |  ft ; 

Tzetz.  ad  Lyc.  .""i.^?).  There  was  a  bflief  that 
nympha  had  planted  elm-trees  around  his  grave, 
and  that  those  of  their  bcaoehea  which  grew  on 
the  Trojan  side  were  sooner  green  than  tli--  (■thr-rs, 
but  that  at  the  sasM  time  the  folii^  faded  and 
died  earlier  (Philoalr.  Btr.  0. 1)  $  or  it  was  laid 
that  the  trees,  when  they  had  grown  so  high  as  to 
see  Troy,  died  away,  and  that  fresh  shoots  then 
sprang  from  their  roots  (Plin.  H.  N.  xvi.  99 ;  AnthoL 
Palat.  vii.  141,  385).  A  magnificent  temfde  waa 
erected  to  Protesilaus  at  Kleiir*.  arid  a  Mnctuary.  at 
which  funeral  games  were  celi-bratc(i,  existed  in 
PhyUce  (Herod,  vii.  33,  116,  120  ;  Pnus.  iii.  4.  § 
5  ;  Pind.  Isthm.  i.  83,  with  the  Schol.).  Protesi- 
laus himself  was  represented  in  the  Lesche  at 
DeifU.   (Frai.&80.  §  1.)  (L.&] 

PROTF.TTS  (Ufwrtis),  the  prophetic  old  man 
of  the  sea  (oAtos  fipmv)^  occurs  iu  the  eariiset 
legmda  aa  a  rahjaet  of  Posrfdon,  and  ia  described 
as  seeing  through  the  whole  depth  of  the  sea,  and 
tending  the  flocks  (the  seaU)  of  Poseidon  (Horn. 
(M.  It.  865,  885,  400  ;  Virg.  Gtorg.  ir.  892  ; 
Theocr.  ii.  58  ;  Herat  Carm.  I  2.  7  ;  Philostr. 
Icon.  ii.  17).  He  resided  in  the  island  of  Pharos, 
nt  the  distance  of  one  day's  joiirnev  from  the  river 
AegypUts  (Nile),  whence  he  ii^  a!f>o  called  tha 
Egyptian  (Hom.  (hi.  iv.  355,  385).  Virgil,  how- 
ever, instead  of  Pharos,  mentions  the  island  of 
Carpathos,  between  Crete  and  Rliadca  (Georg.  in 
387  ;  conip.  Hom.  //.  iu  676),  whereas,  according  to 
the  same  poeti  Protaoa  was  bom  in  Tbessaly  (Otoiy, 
iv.8M,coapi  Jsn.sLS«3)L  His  lib  ii  daeerihed 

as  follows.  At  niiiMay  li>>  rises  from  the  fiood,  and 
sleeps  io  the  shadow  of  the  roeka  of  the  const,  and 
VmUfkB  wmmm  of  thadaap  (Hon.<ML 
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iv.  400  ;  VIri».  Cftm^if.  Zfi't).  Any  one  wishincr 
to  compel  kim  to  f«Mtdi  the  fauux,  wua  obliged  to 
oOeli  hold  of  fain  at  that  time  ;  he,  indeed,  bad 
the  power  of  aisuniing  every  passible  thnpe,  in 
order  to  eecape  the  neceetity  of  propheejing,  but 
whenever  he  nw  that  hia  endeafmin  weie  of  no 
avaiU  he  resumed  hi«  usual  appearance,  and  t«>id 
the  truth  (\\>nn.  O  f.  ir.  410,  &c.  4r>5,  \'c,  ;  Ov. 
Art.  Ain.  i.  7lil,  I'asi.  i.  3<;9  ;  Philoslr.  I'U.  AfhM. 
L  4).  When  he  hud  finished  his  pro[)liocy  he  re- 
turned into  the  sea  (llotn.  ()J.  iv.  570).  Homer 
{Od.  iv.  3(>o) ascribes  to  him  one  daughter, Eidothea, 
ImI  Sinibo  (x.  {>.  473)  MentioM  Cabeir*  M  ft  aeeood, 
airl  Zcnodotus  (ap.  Eustath.  ad  Hun.  p.  l  /iOO) 
Bentiona  Euiyname  inatead  of  EidotheiL  Ue  it 
■OTorimM  npnientoil  ■■  riiHi^  thremrfi  the  wm,  in 
a  chariot  dim  \ij  Hiapiwififtr  (Vi»  €karg. 
IT.  389.) 

Another  aet  of  ttaditlont  deeoabei  pNteia  aa  a 

wm  af  Poeeidoo,  and  aa  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  had 
two  soaa,  Tele?onus  and  Poljrgonus  or  Traolus. 
(Apollod.  ii.  6.  Tzetz.  ad  Lyc.  124.)  Diodorus 
oowerer  observw  (L  62),  that  only  the  Greeks 
called  him  Protons,  nnil  that  the  Kyyptians  called 
him  Cetee.  His  wite  is  called  Psouiathe  ^Eurip. 
Bd.  7)  or  TevMM  (Taete.  mi  Ljfc  115),  and, 
besides  the  above  wntioned  sons,  Theoclynienus 
and  Theonoe  are  likewise  called  hia  children. 
(Eorip.  H4.  9,  18.)  He  ia  Mid  to  Invft  hat* 
pitably  received  Dionysus  during  his  wanderinga 
( ApoUod.  iiL  5.  i  l)i  and  Hermes  brought  to  him 
Helena  afker  her  ahdMlioB  (Bafnuflk46),  or, 
•ooordiag  to  others,  Proteus  himeelf  took  her  from 
Pans,  (rave  to  the  lover  a  phantom,  and  restored  the 
true  Helen  to  Menelaus  after  his  return  from  Troy. 
(TM8.A<£jK.  112,820;  Het«LsLil2,118.)  The 
■tory  further  relates  that  Proteus  va\A  originally  an 
j^gyptiau,  but  that  he  went  to  Thrace  and  there 
■Miiied  TenM.  Bat  aa  lub  aene  \if  her  used 
great  violence  towards  strangers,  he  prayed  to  his 
fiuher  Poeeidon  to  carry  him  back  to  %ypt. 
FoMdoa  aeeordingly  opened  a  ehaen  in  tha  earth 
in  lUkoe,  and  thr>>u^h  a  pas'^a;;c  p,'u>sing  through 
the  earth  under  the  aea  he  led  him  back  into 
Egypt.  (Tseti.  od  Lyn.  124 ;  Eoalath.  mi  Him. 
p.  686.)  A  aecond  personage  ef  tka  name  of 
Proteus  is  mentioned  by  ApoUadeVBi  (ii.  1.  §  5) 
among  the  sons  of  Aegyptua.  [L.  S.J 

PBOTUOE'NOR  (nfMdoriwwp),  a  son  of  Aral- 
lycus,  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  lk)eotians  apainst 
Troy,  where  he  was  slain  by  Polydamas.  (llom. 
iZ.  iL  495.  xiv.  450,  &c)  [L.  S.] 

PROTIIOl'S  (Hpo^'-K)?).  a  son  of  TiMithredou. 
eOBUnander  of  the  Magueies  who  dwelt  about 
aoaat  Pdion  and  ^  firac  PMNiB8»  t*aa  ene  ef 
liUk  Gr.'t'k  heroes  at  Tn^;  (HoD.  It  ii.  7.'>!l) 
There  are  three  other  mylhku  pMaou^s  of  this 
name,  one  a  aoo  of  Agrios  (Apollod.  i  8.  §  6),  the 
aeeond  a  son  of  Lycaoa  (iiL  8.  §  1 ),  and  a  third  a 
aea  <tf  Thettius  and  brother  of  Althaea.  (Paus. 
Tiil  45.  §  5,  who  calls  him  Xlfi9wt.)      [L.  S.] 

PROTOGENEIA  (n^wroy^wia).  1.  A  daugh- 
ter  of  Deucalion  and  Pvrrha.  (Apollod.  i.  7.  §2.) 
She  was  married  to  Locrus,  but  hud  no  children  ; 
Zeoa,  hoarever,  who  carried  her  ofi^  became  by  her, 
on  mount  Maenalus  in  Arcadia,  the  father  of 
Opu.  (SchoL  qA  Futd.  OL  ix.  85 ;  SchoL  ad 
.^ffMlba.  AM.  IT.  1780.)  Aeeording  te  elhen  the 
was  not  the  mother,  but  a  d:ui^iit*T  of  Opus. 
(SchoL  ad  Find.  I.  c.)  Endymiou  alao  i«  called  a 
atB  of  Protogeooia.  (Conon,  NmnmL  IQ 
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2.  Adaa^afCbliiHiaadAadia.  (ApoUod. 
L7.§7.)  ,    ^  11-.S.1 

PROTO'OBNES  (np<«raylnrt),  the  cUef 

strument  of  the  cruelties  of  the  emperor  Caligula, 
used  to  carry  aboot  him  two  books,  one  called  <4» 
swori,  and  the  odier  At  dagger^  in  which  areie  ca> 
tered  the  names  of  the  (parsons  desliMd  fi>r  d^th.  I 
Tliese  books  were  found,  after  the  emp«*ror%  dirail.. 
in  his  secret  depositaries.    They  were   burnt  oy 
order  of  Claudius,  who  likewise  put  Protogenes  le 
denth.   (DionGBM.iU.a«,ls.4«  8nat.CUL27; 
(Jros.  vii.  6.)  i 
PROTOt>RNBS  {It^mfwyh^),  artiata.    1.  I 
One  of  the  most  celebrated  Greek  painters,  lirtsl 
at  the  period  of  the  greatest  perfection  of  the  art, 
and  wm  aaatenporary  with  Aprilea,  abent  d  1 12.  ' 

B.  r.  Z^'l.   Almost  all  we  know  of  him  is  conUiKi.  1 
ia  a  passage  of  Pliny,  the  text  of  which  is  rexy 
mnch  corrupted,  yet  not  so  as  to  afllect  asfj  aaaen-  | 
tial  point  in  the  history  of  the  artist  or  Ua  varin> 
(Plia.  U.  N.  XXXV.  10.  s.  36.  §  20.) 

Protogenes  was  u  imiive  of  Caunus,  in  C^ih  a 
city  subject  to  the  Hhodians.*    (Comp.  Paus.  L  S. 
§  4  ;  Plut  Drmelr.  2*2  :  Soidas  makes  him  a  native 
of  Xanthus,  in  Lycia,  i.  e.)  He  resided  at  Rhodes 
almost  entirely ;  the  only  othtt  city  of  Oiasce 
which  he   is   said  to  have  vinitt-d   i<>  Athens, 
where  he  executed  one  of  his  great  worka  in  the 
,P>apylaea.   He  appears  to  have  been  eaa  af  thaae  i 
aNBf  vho,  combining  the  hij^hest  conius  with  nio- 
daily  and  coatentment,  only  obtain  by  the  exer* 
tfaaaaf  gWMtOM  friends  the  reputatian  which  they 
have  earaed  by  their  own  merits.  Up  to  his  fiftieth 
year  he  is  said  to  have  lived  in  poverty  and  ia 
comparative  obscurity,  supporting  himself  by  paint-  \ 
iag  ships,  which  at  that  period  used  to  be  deco- 
ra tod  with  elaborati^  pict  orial  device*.    His  fame 
had,  however,  reached  the  ears  of  Apellea,  who, 
apon  vkilav  Rhain,  Mdo  it  Ue  int  hohMos  te 

seek  out  Proto^r  iies.  The  interestini?  trial  of 
skill,  by  which  the  two  artiata  introduced  them« 
■alvea  to  eadi  etba^  haa  hoaa  niatod  aador  Anii«> 
LK8.  As  the  surest  way  of  making  the  merits  of 
Protogenes  known  to  his  fellow-citiaens,  Apelles 
ofleied  him,  for  his  finished  works,  on  which  Pr»> 
togeaaa  hhaillf  had  set  a  very  insignificant  ptiea, 
the  enormous  sum  of  fifty  talents  afieee  {qtmnjua- 
geau  tu/cutU),  at  the  same  time  spreading  the 
lapofti  that  he  intended  to  lall  tha  pictures  as  hk 
own.  The  Rliodians  were  thus  roused  to  aa 
understanding  of  what  an  artist  they  had  srasag 
thaai}  and  Apelles  at  once  rarfinand  the  ha- 
prossion,  and  innde  tbosr»  who  were  anxious  to 
retain  such  valuable  works  in  their  country  pay 
ftr  thdrprtviaaa  indiftnaoe,  fagr  lefimng  te  part 
with  them  eoDHfl  §K  m  adfaaoad  fika  (Pfia. 
Le.%  13.) 

We  possess  the  record  of  aaotherhitHaatiagsoao 

in  the  artist's  tnuMjail  hfik  When  Demetrius  Pe» 
liorcetes  was  using  every  efibrt  to  sulnlue  Rhodei» 
he  refrained  from  attacking  the  city  at  iu  most  rvi» 
nerable  point,  lest  he  shoBM  injure  the  masterpiece 
of  Protogenes,  hia  lalysos,  which  had  been  placed 

•  The  words  of  PUny,peN^  Moim  n^itbh 

which  have  given  the  critics  trnich  trouble,  nre 
now  establisbed  as  the  true  reading  by  the  autho- 
rity ofthoBanber  M&,  esafiraMd  1^  hietsriasl 

testinioiiies  n-^  to  thr"  nnttor  nf  fact.  (See  Janu^'s 
collation  of  the  iiamberg  Mix  appended  te  SiUig^ 
aditiMi  of  Pliny.) 
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h  HhH  ^Mvtar  t  vid  fc«  ah*  ^  A*  WMl  itllii^ 

iir,'  attonliouft  to  the  artist  bimitll  Prott^ene*, 
who  was  reaidiiw  i&  his  mihttrbMi  vollig*  (comp. 
I.  a  B.  37  :  omttm  Pmltgmm  miMtat  mi  Ai  har- 

ikfo  suo)  araidit  the  rerj  camp  of  Demetriuv 
when  the  hostilitiee  commenced,  proceeded  in  hia 
works  with  hia  usual  steady  peneTeranoe,  and,  on 
the  king*»  sending  for  him  and  asking  how  he 
could  he  so  bold  as  to  Htc  and  work  without  the 
wails,  he  replied,  that  he  knew  that  the  king  was 
«l  w  wilk  the  Rhodiaiu,  bat  not  with  the  arU. 
His  confidence  had  its  reward.  Demetrius  stationed 
goards  aA>oat  hk  hooaa,  to  nnaerTe  him  £rom 

work  to  p'  ly  the  courtier,  he  himsilf  withdrew 
kam  tke  miiitaiy  carea  on  which  ho  waa  lo  inieat, 
to  vWt  tfM  artli*  fa  Hi  Hia*,  tad  alMi  «M*faf 
hia  work  eurroarfti  |y  the  din  of  ttai*  and  the 
thonder  of  the  battefiog  eogtnet.  In  the  honour- 
ahls  tranquillity  thiu  secured  to  him  daring  this 
jmt  of  tumult,  Protogenee  oom|deted  mm  of  hi* 
Mt  celebntod  wadu,  {Wm.  L  Mop.  HL 
It.  a.  39.) 

TUs  Ibmi  «f  tho  atory  ii  not  oolf  Ao  most 

falercsting,  but  at  least  as  credible  as  any  other, 
riMe  Pliny  doabtiess  copied  it  from  some  old 
vioK  wimv  <ipeB  an*   j&oaBiVMig  w  nwwBcn 

{Dfv'.rtr.  22,  /n;;^.  M/X7>All.      18S,  b.)  the 

fictare  on  which  Frotogenea  was  flopfed  in  hia 
MtaAni  «nU«Ma^  «m  iIm  lalytM  itself ;  and 

Ae  Rhodians,  alumed  for  the  safety  nf  the  un- 
iushed  woric,  sent  heralds  to  Demetrius,  to  entreat 
hfai  to  spare  it,  to  whom  Denetrina  replied,  that 
he  would  rather  destroy  the  images  of  his  fiitfaer 
than  that  picture.  Auhis  Gellius  (xv.  3)  gires  still 
another,  and  the  least  probable  version  ol  the  story. 
(See  alw  Said.  ».  v.) 

From  this  story  it  appears  that  Protoffenes  lived 
at  least  down  to  b.  u  ^3  ;  and,  connecting  this 
with  tlM  itoliMMt  dtol  h»  M  ifty  years  old 
hefore  he  attained  to  wealA  wd  high  reputation, 
the  conjecture  of  Meyer  d,  bUd.  Kutut, 

toLi  p.  189%  that  (e  m  bom  aboat  01. 104, 
is  not  inipn.haWe.  Midler  gives  01.  112  -120, 
^c^ttS— dOO,  aa  tki  tiai*  daring  which  he  iioa- 

Protogenes  belongs  to  the  number  of  self-tanght 
■tists ;  at  least  in  so  for  as  this,  that  he  owed 
Mapaauirely  nothing  of  his  merits  or  reputation 
to  whatever  instruction  be  may  has*  neeired. 
The  name  of  his  teacher  was  unknown  ;  and  the 
<>b*cnrity  in  which  he  so  long  lived  is  a  proof  that 
he  had  noao  of  tbo  pwatigo  which  attadiea  to  the 
l»np\l»  of  a  celebrated  school.     ITis  disiidvantapes 
this  respect  he  laboured  to  counteract  by  the 
aawaaried  diligence,    tn  ebmeMtiafeg  the 
•eveial  painters  of  the  period  of  the  perfi>ction  of 
^  art,  Qotntilian  OMBtions  Protogenee  as  excelling 
tosiMibi  AaearafrfthwbiabbeirrDai^tip  his 
V  tur,s  (zii.  10.  §  6).    Ob  hia  most  celebrated 
P>c^  he  is  said  to  hare  spent  sersn  years,  or 
**to,  aoeerding  to  another  statement,  doren  ;  and 
to  have  |>ainted  it  four  times  over  {Wol  L  cl  ; 
Aelian,  xii4l  ;  Fronto.  11).    In  the  opinion  of 
Apeilet,  he  carried  this  ekboratiou  of  his  works  to 
*  ^t,  u  we  laMBfian  aa  intoresting  story  which 
is  told,  with  some  Tariationst,  by  IMiny.  Aelian, 
tnd  Plutarch,  respecting  the  criticisms  of  Apelles 
^  the  work  juH  lolbnad  to<,  the  Mjpns  of  Pm- 
t<>fene«.   On  first  l>eholding  the  picture,  A  p.  Ik  s 
ia  silent  artmiwitioB  }  and  presently  he 
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waitafl  that  tiw  wstk  aadtba  artist  vara  alika 

great,  and  that  Pnitopciii^s  wnn  in  every  respect 
equal  to  himself  or  even  superior,  with  the  oxoep- 
tfoD  of  two  fwints,  Aa  om,  tint  be  did  mot  kse^ 
when  to  take  his  hand  off  his  picture,  the  other, 
that  be  was  deficient  in  that  peculiar  grace  which 
Apelles  always  churned  as  the  one  g^reat  quality  by 
which  he  himself  excelled  all  other  artists  ^Plill* 
/.  r.  §  10  ;  Plut  Demrtr.  22  ;  Aelian,  /.  c.  ;  comp. 
Cic.  Orat.  22).  Several  pjissagi-s  might  be  quoted 
to  prove  the  high  esteem  in  which  PiratoglMies  was 
held  by  the  ancients.  That  tnith  to  n.Ttnre,  which 
in  varioua  d^rees  characterised  the  works  of  all  the 
gnaloMiatoaf  lha  a8«»  waa  ao  asnpieoaai  in  bl^ 
that  Petronius  speaks  of  them  as  vyin;>  in  truth 
with  nature  henolf  (6(iC84),  CScoo  mentions 
Ub  aa  OM  of  ikn  paialm  wnaa  woriii  were  per- 
fect in  every  respect.  {BnL  18  j  see  also  Varm, 
Z.i^ix.l2,od.Mtaisr{  OilBm.AA  ipiaeLi 
31.) 

Tbo  annber  of  the  works  of  Protoganaa  waa 

comparatively  small,  as  Pliny  remaAs,  on  acconnt 
of  the  labour  he  bestowed  upon  each  of  them.  His 
master-piece  'A'as  the  picture  of  Inlysus,  the  tuteiaij 
hero  of  Khodi'*,  to  w  hich  ri'fcrcnce  has  already  been 
made.  If  we  may  believe  the  anecdote  {oeserred 
by  Pliny,  tbo  artist  lived,  daring  aH  tbo  yaara  ba 
was  cnpncrod  on  this  picture,  upon  moistened  lu- 
pines, in  order  tliat  he  might  just  satisfy  the 
CKaringt  of  hunger  and  Airst,  without  oabjecting 
himself  to  any  seii^nti'm  of  corporeal  pleasure  which 
might  interfere  with  the  devotion  of  his  whole 
bcnlties  to  the  work.  Tbo  sbbm  writer  infimaa  aa 
that  Protogenee  panted  this  pictnro  ofar  hat 
several  times,  as  a  precaution  against  damage  and 
decay,  so  that,  if  one  surfSuo  dionld  be  removed, 
SMther  might  appear  from  bMsatb  it.  Nearly  all 
modem  artists  treat  this  reason  as  absurti,  and 
explain  the  fact  mentioned  by  Pliny,  sapposing  it 
to  be  correct,  simply  as  an  examplo  of  tta  artist^ 
elaborate  finish.  Very  possibly  the  st.itement  niny 
be  a  conjecture  of  Pliny's  own,  founded  upon  the 
appearance  presented  by  some  parto  of  tho  picture, 
where  ihr  colour  had  {n-eled  off.  Another  of  Pliny's 
stories  about  the  pictore  relates  to  the  accidental 
pndaetioB  of  om  of  tbo  most  oflbetiTa  parto  of  it, 
the  foam  at  the  month  of  a  tired  honnd.  The 
artist,  he  tells  us,  dissatisfied  with  his  repeated  at- 
tempts to  produce  the  desired  effect,  at  last,  in 
his  vaiation,  dashed  the  sponge,  with  which  ho 
had  repeatedly  effaced  his  work,  aijainst  the  faulty 
phtce  ;  aud  the  sponge,  charged  as  it  was  by  rs> 
peated  use  with  too  Maiinry  ookMurs,  left  a  aadc 
in  which  the  painter  recognised  the  very  foan 
which  his  art  had  failed  to  produce.  Aoiidst  aQ 
tirfi  tndy  PHuan  gossip  aboiM  tbo  picture,  wa 
are  left  in  profound  iiriiorance  of  ita  composition  : 
all  that  is  clsar  is,  that  the  hero  was  represented 
dtbw  aa  baatiDg,  or  aa  lalaning  or  just  leturaed 
from  the  chase.  It  was,  no  doubt,  dedicated  in  the 
temple  of  lalysns  at  Rhodes,  where  it  escaped  de- 
struction in  the  siege  by  Demetrius,  as  above  rv 
hted,  and  where  it  waa  mm  by  Cicero  (Orat.  3X 
who  acain  refers  to  it  in  a  manner  which  i^erhnpe 
implies  that  it  had  sutiV'red  from  neglect  (ad  Ait, 
iL  31 :  we  My  perhapn,  because  the  sentence  ia 
merely  hypothetical).  He  also  mentions  it  in  his 
enumeration  of  the  chief  works  of  art  ejdsting  in 
bis  ibM  («•  rm>.  ir.  00)^  Is  Iba  tine  of  Snaba 
it  w.is  still  at  RhodoR  (xiv.  p.  G52)  ;  but,  when 
Pliny  wrote,  it  had  boon  auxisd  to  Koaw^  wheco 
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it  fonned  part  of  the  rich  collection  in  the  temple  of 
PaMft.   BoMm  iMntMNii  tiM  pklan  as  a 

stmnpc  and  wonderful  work,  but  appears  to  have 
mistaken  the  hero  lalrsos  for  DionjMia  (the  read* 

His  next  most  famous  pictiirp  was  that  which 
Pliny  tells  tie  he  painted  during  the  ai^  of 

lUiodea,  and  towUtt,  ft—  lilt  iliwiili  a 

peenliar  interest  waa  attaiMi  (jiyifUM  (lihibiii 

eju*  temporis  hate  /ama,  qmod  mm  Proto^mtt  mb 
gladio  puuterii).  Its  subject  was  a  satyr  resting 
(fMM  Jbmpnmomuton  vocaMt)^  and  itill  holding  the 
pipes  ;  a  siibj^'ct  «;trikin(rly  similar  to  the  cek-bnited 
Satyr  of  Praxiteles,  though,  of  courte,  treated  dif- 
ferently in  tfw  tw*  difiwent  departmenU  of  art 
This  picture  wa«  still  nl  Rliodes  in  the  time  nf 
Strabo,  who  mentiona  it  and  the  Jalysus,  and  the 
ColaiMii,  M  iIm  noat  linailcnUe  oqeett  at  tfart 
place  {I.e.).  The  Satyr  (Strabo  tells  us)  was  leaning 
midnat  a  oolnmn,  upon  which  the  artist  had  origi- 
Bily  painted  %  pitiMge  rftliiig  ;  bit  the  people, 
who  flocked  to  see  the  picture,  were  so  struck  with 
the  perfiectly  natural  appearance  of  the  bird  that  they 
entirely  oreriooked  the  principal  figure ;  and,  to 
wmk»  Miters  woni^tlw  nid-keepers  brought  tame 
partridge*,  which  wcvf  no  sooner  placed  opposite 
the  picture  than  ihev  bc^an  to  chirp  at  the  painted 
Imd,  thinking  it  alire,  to  the  aAoDDded  delight  of 
the  mnltitudo.  On  this,  Protoi»ene«,  feeling  that 
his  labour  was  lost  {ifif  t6  ipyoy  wdptpyop  yi- 
yMm\  oVtrimd  pwrnilMinii  firam  the  keeper*  of  the 
temple,  nd  oMitMitid  tka  ivtiUg*  tnm  the 
picture. 

AnuiiNr  eaNBoHBS  wvnc  wi  nvsnpeMee  was  mms 

Id  the  Propylaea  of  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  which 
PUny  thus  describee:  noMeai  FaraUm  tt  Am- 
iMUMdo,  fmm  qMmn  JVbMtoMi  eooMf .  Tke 
Paralua,  as  is  well  knonm,  was  one  of  the  two 
sacred  ships  of  the  Athenians,  to  which,  at  a  bter 
period,  three  more  were  added,  of  which  one  was 
tk»  StiiBaiTM,  that  is,  the  tWMliB  wkkli  offerings 
Wire  sent  to  Jupiter  Ammon.  Thus  much  is 
clear  ;  but  how  thcbe  vessels  were  represented, 
whether  each  liMmed  a  ■■yaiaH  ^ietwe,  or  the  two 
combined  in  one  composition,  and  what  we 
to  luidmtand  by  the  phrase,  ipmm  ^idam 
that  it)  what  tha  tUp  ^aHN^ 


fiMur  (or  the  picture  of  both  aUpa)  had  to  do  with 
Nanaioaa  and  the  island  of  Oa  Phaaadaoar 


fpaitioBa  axiraoely  diflfeolt  t»  eolf*. 

indeed,  tells  us  (i.  21.  §  G)  that  one  of  the  paintings 
in  the  Propylaea  repre*ented  Nausicaa  and  her 
IHfH****  bathing,  with  Ulyssea  near  them,  as  de- 
acribad  by  Homer  {Od.  vi.  mU.)  ;  bat  he  aacribes 
tha  piotofe  to  Polygnotus,  and  says  not  a  word  of 
the  sacred  ships.  The  only  escape  yet  suggested 
from  this  labyrinth  of  o>nfusion,  is  by  following 
the  clue  fnniished  by  the  conjecture  "f  <  Utfried 
Hillkr  (.Arch.  d.  Kiiiut^Naektrii^^  707, 2d  ed.), 
thai,  inrtaafaf  eanying  on  tha  noanaativa  lUM" 

'^vuTof  in  the  passaffc  of  Pausaniat,  we  should 
insert  llftttTo^init  after  lyfia^s  6i  «a),  so  as  to 
Mka  hfan,  and  not  Polygnetas,  the  pahiler  ef  1h» 
pietaia  which  Pausanias  describ<>s  that  of  Nau- 
•icaa ;  and  further,  that  the  very  lubiect  of  the 
painting  was  disputed  amang  tha  aactonts  tbem> 
aelTee,  **aaaNi,**  aa  Plfaqr  »ys»  taking  it  for  Nan- 
sicaa,"  among  whom  wa«  Pausanias  :  nnd  others, 
of  whom  Pliny  himMlt  was  one,  regarding  it  as  the 
representation  of  lonie  kaflMW«  fatta  which  the 
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ing  to  this  riew  the  group  which  Pausanias  toofc 
for  Nnancaa  and  hereompaokms  laajr  he  asphin«4 

as  a  group  of  maidftii  cflfbratin;:  the  festiral  of  th« 
god  to  whom  the  sacred  vessels  ate  brii^pi^  tJM>tr 
aOMagiL  Thia  pabtfaig  fa  aka  awntiamd 
Cic-  ro,  like  the  lalysus,  as  one  of  the  ffreatost  '.vark» 
in  existence,  but  he  does  not  mention  the  artist  "a 
name  (ca  FSw.  JLftX  PHny  trifa  w  thaet 
genes,  in  memory  of  bis  former  circumai 
added  to  this  picture  some  little  ships  of  war, 
additional  omamenta  or  bordering  (jwrerya). 

Analhar  piataai^  whi^  Protegeaea  painted  at 
Athens,  wa*  dMt  of  the  TbeoootheUe,  in  th« 
senate-bouse  of  tiia  Five  Hundred  (Paus.  i.  3.  §  4^ 

Tha  atfMT  works  of  Protogcnes,  in  4a  Git  of 
IMiny,  are  Cydif>pe^  nepo!emu$^  the  tragic  poet 
FhUuctu  meditating  [PuiLi8Ct;aJ,  an  atUett^  kiiw- 
ilaA^eaai^andtiiaaMtlir^ifriMk.  PtiBTadJs 
that  the  great  philosopher  advised  the  artist  to 
paint  Aieaander  ^frvpkr  a$fmitaUm  rmm 
bat  that  hfa  awa  taita  and  tha  {mfinbe  af  kw 
genius  carried  him  to  other  subjects,  so  that  thecv 
waa  only  one  of  his  pictures,  and  that  the  last,  in 
which  the  Macadanian  conqooRW  appeared ;  thia 
comporflfaa  fa  aribd  hj  PKnj  iiwnnim  mm* 

Pan. 

In  the  enumeration  of  his  works,  that  celebcattd 
panel  romt  not  be  forgotten,  which,  in  its  thre!e 
simple  lines,  presented  the  memorial  of  the  c*"?*"- 
brated  contest  between  Apeliea  and  Protogcne*), 
and  enilad  more  admbatiaa  than  ^  gnat  waclM 
of  art  near  which  it  was  preserved  at  Rome.  To 
what  iuM  been  aaid  on  tiiis  subject  under  Apu.iU£fi» 
It  Bwd  mAf  ha  nUad  that  tha  vaida  of  Flfaj, 

who  had  seen  IIm  picture  (and  that,  no  doubly 
p«atediy)«  eHdant^y  deeocibe  Mere  liim  diawa 
right  aevNi  tha  fanil  (pir  fainfaii) ;  and  evne 

writers  who  object  to  such  a  display,  as  not  even 
within  the  province  of  painting,  and  who  seek  for 
other  ingenious  and  eUborate  interpretations  (socik 
as  that  the  three  lines  were  three  outlines  of  figures 
or  limbs),  are  found  to  admit,  not  only  that  the 
notion  of  their  being  three  simple  lines  n  the  only 
ona  imnHliiiiiiud  by  the  text  of  Pliny  (who,tf» 
repeat,  mtw  the  picture),  but  also  that  this  feat, 
though  merely  manual,  was  all  the  greater  and 
■oia  wanderad,  an  awwiat  af  their  being  luera 
lines  of  excessive  thinness,  the  one  n-i'Mn  theother» 
from  the  extraordinary  command  of  the  inatnunent, 
and  piaodan  af  aya  and  hand  whidi  anih  n  fMt 
suppoiM^s.  Let  it  l>e  ren>emb#red  also,  botr  groat 
waa  the  importance  which  the  ancienta  rightly 
attadiad  to  oocaivli  drawh^ ;  and,  we  would  add* 
let  those  who  Moer  at  tha  parfKmnnaa  attanyt  ta 

reproduce  it. 

Protogenes  excelled  also  as  a  statuary  (  Pijn. 

though  none  of  his  works  aia  lndividMdlyi9aalied& 

Pliny  only  mentions  him  among  the  artists  wba 
made,  in  bronae,  aMeUu  et  armalot  ei  ttmattMm  MK 
w^wiaiwyai  {H,  N.  nadr.  S,  19. 1 84). 

Accordmg    to   Suidas.   PntllfineB   wmte  two 

works  on  art.  namely,  Htpl  yfmfm^$  icoi  ax^H^ 

1.  A  frecdman  in  the  family  of  Augustxis,  waa 
an  artist  in  gold  and  silver.  (Uianchini,  ^l^ko^lcrv 
c<(*  5rn<  n.  191 ;  R.  Rochette,        d  Af.  aBlor% 

p.  3f4.)  tp.aj 

PK(  )T  YS,  nn  artist  of  the  Graeco-Ronmn  ptriid* 
wbo»e  nan)c  i$>  known  by  an  inscription  on  thahaaa 
of  a  pieo;  of  sculpture,  reprc»euiing  four  flaaiaa 

ffaead  hnek  ta  haak^  whiah  ma  linnd  in  U|f« 
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Ftrvpt,  and  is  nov  in  lbs  iCuMBU  at  Tnriii.  Tha 
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artists*  workahop."  (R.  Rochette,  £4ttn  d  M. 
Hekorm^  pp.  d04,  393. )  £P.  &J 

PROrZBMVS  (llfNj^iws).    1.  A  Mtifs  of 
Boeotia  (aooording  to  Diod.        19,  of  Thebes). 
He  was  a  disciple  of  Ooigias,  and  a  friend  of 
Xenopbon.    Being  connected  bj  the  ties  of  hospi- 
ulity  with  th*  yaaagw  QyiM»  tlM  latter  engaged 
liim  in  his  sf'rvicf.    He  came  to  Sardes  at  the 
bead  of  1500  heavy  airoed,  and  500  light  armed 
Midier*.  (Xen.  An'ab.  i.  I.  §  1 U  2.  §  3.)    It  was 
at  tds  invitation  that  Xenophon  was  induced  to 
the  service  of  Cyras  (iii.  1.      4,  8).  He 
«f  the  fef  iB  fctoJ  gawnJi  wtiiwn  Qsar- 
chu^  pcriiindod  to  accompany  him  to  Tis^nphemes. 
He  was  seised  with  the  mt,  and  talien  to  the 
fang  of  Ptsnis*  nd  ■Astiwds  pot  to  diodi  (ii.  5. 
§  31,  &c.  6.  §  I ).    Xrtiophon  speaks  of  him  as  a 
man  whose  ambitioii  was  under  the  influence  of 
strict  probit]r«  and  wlio  was  especially  anxious  to 
nam  tho  llffections  of  hia  soldiers  »o  that  while 
th^  well-disposed  n-adily  obeyed  him,  he  failed  to 
inspire  the  rest  witii  a  wholesonjc  fear  of  his  au- 
thority (iL  6.  §  17,  &c.).   He  was  30  years  of  age 
at  the  time  of  his  death  (r  c.  401).    For  other 
occasions  on  which  he  is  mentioned  by  Xenophon, 
■ee^lMftu  L  5.114,  ill.  ff  10,  T.&fA.  (OoBp. 
Biog.  LaSrt.  ii.  -19.) 

2.  A  bnCher  of  Hensocratcs  of  Syxaoaie.  (Xen. 
Mm,  i  S.  i  la.) 

lb  One  of  the  Tegeates,  who  was  selected  to 
Mi  in  foonding  Megalopolii.  {Fam,  viii.  27.  §  2  ; 
HeUm.  vi.  5.  g  6.)  [C.  P.  M.J 

VBCyXBNUS  <IM|vm),  literary.  1.  Two 
fWBuus  of  this  name,  one  of  Posidonin.  and  the 
Mher  of  SyfawiSt  are  iiientioned  among  the  fuilowers 
a(P\v\iagqcH  bgr  lamblichus  (  ViL  Pytk,  cap.  ult.). 

2.  A  person  mentioned  in  Aristotle^H  will.  {\)'\o^. 
I^'rt.  T.  15.)  From  the  directions  given  regard- 
\n  ^  KkoDoti.  ft  itpiolMUo  Oat  ho  si^Msdtko 
intimate  friendship  of  the  philosopher.  [\\''.M.n.') 
PRO'XIMUS,  STAIIUS,  a  tribune  of  the 
inMsriaii  eolMTla,  joined  tho  conspiracy  of  Piso 
a|piB»t  Nero.  lie  was  pardoned  by  the  emperor, 
bat  put  an  end  to  his  oam  life,  through  the  foolish 
^^ty  of  obtaining  renown  by  dyinj?  when  he 
»i>ht  have  lived.    (Tac  Ann.  xv.  ,",(>,  71.) 

PKUDK'NTIUS,  AURE'LIUS  CLEMENS, 
acquaintance  with  the  personal  history  of 
Prudentius,  whom  Bentley  hns  designated  as  the 
Horace  and  Virgil  of  the  Christbns,"  is  derived 
*»dasiTely  from  a  short  autobiography  in  verse, 
whan  the  poet  was  fifky^eo  jmn  eld. 


and  serving  aa  an  intro(!iu  tinn  to  his  works,  of 
^hich  it  contains  a  catalogue.  From  this  we 
•Mh»  that  ho  WW  bora  dwiiig  Ao  nlgn  of  Cto* 

•Untim  II.  and  Constan*,  in  the  consulship  of  Phi- 
lippas  and  Salia,  a.  Du  348  ;  that  after  acquiring, 
*hen  a  bny,  Uie  mdiments  of  liberal  education,  he 
"equentedi  as  a  youth,  the  schools  of  the  rheto- 
2^a«»  indulging  freely  in  disMjvited  y>l(>aRiires ; 
•at  having  attained  to  manhood,  he  practised  aj 
*  Wnsic  pleader  ;  that  he  subsequently  discharged 
duties  of  a  civil  and  rrimitial  judge  in  two 
iKkportaat  cities  ;  that  he  received  fruu  the  eni- 
^  (1lMMa%  wMtjt «  HcMRBs),  a  high 


military  appointment  at  court,  which  placed  him 
in  a  station  next  to  that  of  the  prince,  and  that  as 
he  advanced  in  years,  he  becOM  dMfljT  ttwiHo 
of  the  emptiness  of  worldly  honour,  and  earnest  in 
his  devotion  to  the  exercises  of  religion.  Of  his 
career  after  A.  0. 406|  or  of  tha  epoch  of  his  d«oth» 
we  know  nothing,  for  the  praises  of  Stilicho,  who 
sutfercd  the  penalty  of  his  treason  in  413,  indicate 
that  the  pieoe  in  whieh  they  appear  (C.  ^mm.  vL) 
must  httvo  heen  published  before  that  date,  but 
can  lead  to  no  infawnee  with  regard  to  the  doriiaie 
of  the  author. 

The  above  notices  are  expressed  with  so  much 
brevity,  and  in  terms  so  indefinite,  that  a  wide 
held  has  been  thrown  open  to  critics  for  the  exei> 
cise  of  ingenious  learning  in  expandiqg  and  inter- 
preting them.  Every  thing,  however,  beyond 
what  we  have  stated,  rests  upon  ronjecture.  Wo 
megr,  indeed,  lafely  oondode  that  Pndentiin  waa 
a  Spaniard  (see  especially  Peristepk.  vi.  Ill))  ;  but 
the  assertions  with  regard  to  the  place  of  his  birth, 
rest  upon  no  eoM  fwmdatien  i  far  althoogh  ho 
speaks  of  the  inhabitants  of  Snragossa  {PerUUph. 
iv.  1.  comp.  97.)  as  ^  noUer  populus,"  he  uses 
ebewhera  the  ielf>same  phrase  with  regard  to 
Rom  (a  iSjr?m/i.  i.  192,  comp.  36),  and  applies 
the  same  epithet  to  Calahnrni  (/'rristeph.  i.  116, 
iv.  .il ),  and  to  Tarragona  {^Perutrpii.  vi.  143).  In 
like  manner  the  attempts  to  ascertain  the  towns  ia 
which  he  discharged  hi-*  judicial  functions,  .nnd  to 
determine  the  nature  of  the  dignity  to  which  he  was 
eventoally  elevated,  hsTe  proved  eaUraly  abortiiw« 
With  regard  to  the  l.-itter,  Oi-nnadius  concIuJi  s  tlint 
he  was  what  was  called  a  Palatmut  su/ci,  i.  e.  an 
eOeer  of  tho  haimhelH  (Cod.Theed.e.  tit  87), 
and  certainly  it  ie  l^ghiy  improbable  that  he  ever 
was  en^lojad  in  aetive  service  ;  others  imagine 
that  be  was  eoosol,  or  praefect  of  the  city  —  or  of 
the  praetoximn — or  that  iMvaa  ndied  tothonaJc 

of  fxitricinn  —  opinions  unsupported  by  even  plnu- 
bibie  arguments,  and  therefore  not  worth  confuUug. 

Tho  OKlant  poems  of  PndanttMB,  ef  wUeh  «• 
now  proceed  to  give  a  list,  are  composed  in  a  great 
variety  of  metres,  and  these  we  ihali  describe  as 
we  go  along. 

I.  Praefalio,  rontaininfr,  as  we  have  a]n*ady 
remarked,  an  autobiography  and  a  catalogue  of  the 
aathor^wericiL  Itoirtaads  to  fiactjr^fivo  tesMO,  uid 
is  composed  in  a  staaia  which  would  be  termed 
technically  TncoUm  TrittnflUm^  the  first  line  being 
a  Choriamlnc  Dimeter,  the  second  a  Chonambic 
Trimeter,  the  third  a  Choriamlnc  Tetrameter,  all 
acatnlectk^  and  all  UMiMd  open  tho  HonitiaB 

model. 

II.  Cathemerinon  (i.  e.  aajUpiymfti  Jjpiitfs)  Jfler. 
A  series  of  twelve  hymns  proper  to  be  n'peated  or 
sung  by  the  devout  Christian;  the  hrst  six  at 
paf&iahff  petieds  daiinf  each  diqr  t  tho  *wm>wi4ftr, 
with  one  exception,  adapted  to  special  occasions :  — • 
1.  Ad  (JaUietmtufn,  100  lines,  Iambic  Dim.  Acat* 
3.  Mfmmm  MnfmUmt,  113  finea. 


the  preceding.  3.  Jfymnus  ante  ctbum,  20.")  lines. 
Pure  Dactylic  Trim.  Hypercat,  4.  Hgmnus  pod 
ct&sm,  102  lines,  Phalaecian  Headecasyllabic.  & 
Nymnus  ad  inoauum  lucemat,  104  Hnaa,  Qieriam- 
hic  Trim.  Acnt.  6.  Hymnu$  ante  aomntrm,  152 
iines,  lunihic  Dun.  Cat  7.  HjftnMU$  JejunatUiuM^ 
220  lines.  Iambic  Trim.  Acat.  8.  JUj/mmm  pott 
Jfjunium^  90  lines,  Sapphic  Slan7.;u  9.  Ilymmti 
om$ti  korUf  114  lines,  Trochaic  Tetram.  Cat.  10. 
//jeiai  ii  amgarifv  d^^kmbnmt^  178  limi^  Am* 
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paestic  Dim.  Cat    11.  Hytmu$  dt 
116  lines.  Iambic  Dim.  Acat.    \'2.  ffymntt^  F.pi- 
mkanim^  208  Uqm,  lame  metre  as  the  preceding. 

HI.  JpKliBrfr  On  iIm  tfvWtj  OMit 
nnd  hit  relation  to  the  Father.  Tho  orthodox 
doctiUM  of  the  Trinitj  is  hen  dtfanded  i^jaiiiM 
fkeSMiuM,  tkeJewi,  ill*  EUodlii^  1h»  lift- 
nichaeani,  and  other  heretics,  while  farious  di»> 
ciuMons  are  intermingled  on  the  Natore  of  the 
8oul,  on  Original  Sin.  and  on  the  Reenrrection. 
We  haTe  first  a  Prw/litio  of  56  lines  in  Iambic 
Trim.  Acat.  and  Iambic  Dim.  Ac.it.,  placed  alter- 
nately as  in  the  hrst  and  second  Epodes  of  Uo- 
wtm,  ■Ikcr  which  follows  the  maift  keiy  nt  tfie 
piece,  comprised  in  1084  heroic  hexameters. 

IV.  Humartuemia  CAfiofrrtyiMia).  On  the 
erlBfaef  era  li  <f  A»  obb^iJ  eMaiy  wtth  • 

n  fiitntion  of  the  kfllliMI  ef  the  Harcionitei.  We 
have  first  •  /iMflftHi  ef  M  Unee  in  Iambic  Tnm. 
■Mf  wBNb  inuem  mm  shb        ec  me 

'in  965  heroic  hexamettfi^ 

V.  Pajfdkomadkia.  The  conflict  and  triinnph  of 
Tirtue  in  the  soul  of  the  Christian,  especially  of 
Faith,  Chastity,  Meeknesa,  Homtlity,  Modentiao, 

LilM»rality,  and  Concord.  aCTin^t  their  antaf^onintic 
▼ices.  We  have  tirst  a  J'nuy'aUo  of  GB  lines  in 
Iambic  Trim.  Aoat.,  after  which  fc^we  the  main 
body  of  the  fieet^  emprind  im  91S 
meters. 

Yh  OiiOw^siiiieijlwi  raer/.  Am 

of  the  nri^in  a:id  wnrthles*ness  of  the  heathen 
OodS|  together  with  an  account  of  the  oooTenioa 
ef  Rene  to  Chrirtenity.  We  Iwfe  fint  ft  Firm- 
fatio  of  89  lines  in  Chorininbic  Trim.  Acat.,  after 
which  follows  the  main  body  of  the  peie  esa&- 
prised  in  657  heroic  hexameters. 

VII.  Contra  Symmachum  LSbtr  II,  A  refiita- 
tion  of  tho  «tat<'niciits  and  arc;iiments  in  the  cele- 
brated petition  preMDtcd  by  bymmachus  [i:>YMMA- 
«■«■]  to  the  emperor  ValeatiaiaB,  prajriag  ftrthe 
rrstomtinn  of  the  altar  and  statue  of  Victory,  oast 
down  by  Uattan.  We  have  a  second  prefsoe  of 
0C  HMe  in  OlMrinnhie  Dinii  AcnlLf  nHeiPtd  by 
1132  heroic  hf^xameters. 

Will,  FerittiephimiM  lAtr  {ja*fk  crrs^wr),  a 
flwief  ef  IbwbMn  poMtt  inhoMVPof  irmImm  iHBtii 
many  of  them  Spanish,  who  had  worn  the  crown 
of  martyrdom.  1.  Poana  Emtitru  et  CkeUdomH 
Caiagmitanorum  Maftgrum,  120  lines,  Trochaic 
Teliam.  Cat.  2.  Paano  Laurrmtii  Afm^frk,  584 
lines.  Iambic  Dim.  Acat.  3.  Jn  Honomm  Eula- 
ihe  Virymis,  215  lines.  Dactylic  Trim.  Hypercat. 
4.  Pamio  XVIIl.  Martynan  Cetetoaraugustanorunu 
200  linen,  in  the  Sapphic  Stanza.  5.  Pasaio  Vin- 
cemtiif  575  Unes,  Iambic  Dim.  Acat.  6.  /•  Ao- 
nevees  B.  Jhwfcwrf  tpkatft  Thrraoomttsu  tt  Aw- 
purii  rt  Fufoffii  Diaconorum,  ]C)'2  line«,  Phalaecian 
hendecasyllabicSi  7.  Paasio  QuiriiU  epitoopi  ceeU- 
mm  asufcees,  M  fiaee,  CborinMe  Dim.  Aeal. 

8.  De  loco  quo  Afartyrcs  jxisxi  sunt^  nunc  Ilaplis- 
ieritm  (Jaiagmri,  18  lines  in  the  £l^iac  distich. 
9m  PowSn  OtttkiHit  106  limi^  ee&iirtnig  of  the 
heroic  hezamelw  and  Iambic  Trim.  Acat.,  pUced 
alternately  as  in  Hor.  Epod.  xvi.  10.  Romaui  Mar- 
t^ris  Siippiidum^  1 1 40  lines,  Iambic  Trim.  Acat. 
11.  /'u.«.vw  Hippolyii  Martyns^  246  lines  in  the 
Eleiriac  distich.  12.  Pernio  Petri  ei  I'auli  Aj>o»- 
tuiontm^  66  lines,  in  a  distich  consisting  of  a 
lofnedic  me  placed  almiaiy  witk  the  lunWe 
Trin.  Cat.,  being  the  same  measure  nn  that  cm- 
y)eyed  by  Uoraoe,  C  i.  4.   13.  i'awM  Qpricwu 
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verse-*  employed  in  the  preceding.  14.  Ptutaei 
Ai/netts  KiiyBiMb  •  VBteni  oi  13d  Alcaic  U«od>- 
casylhhiemea,Ae  MMviththoon  wImA  lam 
the  first  two  liiK^s  of  the  .\lcaic  stanza  in  Horace. 

IX.  dMp^jfckom  (or  Ihtioekemm).  Forty-ei^b 
tatafttfciki  m  hmM  hesmeten  relating  to 
markaUe  esvate  and  characters  in  Bthlft  Irinfearjr, 
twenty-four  being  appropriated  to  tho<«  connertd 
with  the  Old  and  twenty-four  to  those  bei  jngiuf 
to  the  New  Testament.    A  keen  controversy  haa 
arisen  with  regard  to  the  authcnlicity  of  th^ 
stmimaries.   They  are  uut  mentioned  by  Pro- 
dentiua  in  hia  antehngnfhy,  when  eaaaanlinf 
thereat  of  his  productions,  and  they  have  lvH>n  con* 
•ideied  of  an  inXerior  stamp.    MoreoTer,  aitiioui;h 
firand  in  aU  the  hMft  XSS.,  they  «•  ftequentiy 
placr  d.  as  it  we»  inM^  mSier  the  EpUogus  mpi>- 
tioned  below,  ihM  indiiMttaig  aome  so^icion  in 
regeii  te  the  inthetihip.  and  in  one  codex  they 
are  ascribed  to    moeaiis,  which  same  snppean  tn  la 
merely  a  complimentary  epithet,  while  others  coo* 
tending  that  it  is  a  proper  name,  have  called  mte 
existence  an  independent  Pntdtmtim  imntmmt 
h*-ard  of  elsewhere.    With  regard  to  the  title,  we 
read  in  (Jeiinadius  that    Fnidentius,  vir  srculari 
literatnra  cruditus,  conqiaaril  A0tW9ijgSm  dn  tale 
Vetcri  et  Novo  Testamento  personis  except:*. " 
Now,  this  Arrrex<i«oct  which  haa  been  inteipteted 
to  Mgniiyea—  iifilfiiw  (ieutheOMnnJWair 
Testaments),  appears  under  the  varying  shapM 
i^ittooAoeoe,  Ditrodtatim^  JJineksmm,  LHptydum, 
aa  dw  designation  prefiiead  ta  ^  taftaatkha  in 
the  MSS.,  and  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  Dip- 
tjfckom  (AiVT vxor)  is  the  true  fonn,  and  thnt  the 
rset  ara  coiruptiona.    On  the  whole,  not  with- 
standing  the  famnidable  array  of  argamenta  ia 
support  of  the  opposite  view  of  the  question,  t'  ere 
does  not  seem  sufficient  grounds  for  rejecting  these 
Httla  aarratiTM  aa  spurious,  or  for  regardinf  thaaii 
m  some  have  done,  in  the  light  of  abridgements  l-y 
a  later  hand,  of  a  more  volnminoua  originaL  The 


them  in  his  list  proves  nothing,  since  thcv  naay 
have  been  written  at  a  later  penod;  and  that 
aaeaatUiV  of  Aa  IM  aslMr 

cloar  from  the  JMMtgt  kk 

though  it  be. 

X.  EpUofftis^  firom  whidi  w  may,  perhaps, 
infer  that  the  preceding  pieces  had  been  eoapoeed 

after  I'rudcntius  had  witlidrawn  from  ptiblic  life; 
thirty-four  lines.  Trochaic  Dim.  Cat.  and  Iambic 
Trim'.  Cat  plaarf  alNiniitely. 

The  nr  memfron  and  the  Ittvitatio  (or  Inviti- 
tonum)  ad  Aiartyrium,  placed  by  (ienaadios 
aaimiy  Aa  warin  ef  Pmdentiu,  aa  kngir 
extant,  and  many  doubt  whether  ihey  ever  existed. 
The  clause  in  which  the  latter  is  naiaed  ie  ao  can* 
faaad  aa  to  ha  almaat  nnhatdlV^iMa. 

AMotii,'h  coiinidorable  diversity  of  opinion  hai 
alwm  nrerailed  with  regard  to  the  menu  of 
Fnoantiaa,  it  ia  haid  to  understand  how  be  ever 
acquired  that  amowit  of  lepntation  whkk  he  bu 
undoubtedly  enjoyed  among  many  eminent  modem 
scholars.  We  are  not  at  all  surprised  by  the 
admiratiaa  wUk  whMi  W  ma  viewed  in  the 
uiiddle  neos  ;  and  we  may  not  feel,  perhaps,  much 
a&tonished  by  the  panegyrics  oren  of  Fabndasi 
Berth  and  Tillement ;  tal  haw  ana  aa  ante  ai 
Bentley,  a  critic  little  addicted  to  hyperboJiJli 
comroendatioB,  could  have  eni^fliyed  the  phnit 


s 
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tQcomprehenuble.    If  he  intended  simply  to  affirm 
that  Prudentiiu  ttancb  tint  among  Chriatiaa  Tcr- 
m6m,  W9  nmj  periMfw,  though  not  withoat  ImnI- 
tMMllv  aeqaiesce  in  the  dedsoa,  Iml  the  exprenion 
wp«m»  to  imply  hi^h  positire  pmise  ;  and  to  this  it 
IS  impoesible  to  kult!»cnb<r.    ilis  Latinity  is  not 
fsmed,  lilM  that  of  Juvencus  and  Victorinus,  upon 
the  beat  ancient  nsodels,  Vut  is  confesaedly  impure, 
aboBBding  both  in  words  altusvther  barfaaroaa,  and 
m  dMtel  v<Mds  empWfid  m  •  barbarous  aeM*, 
with  here  and  there  olmil<  tc  forms  from  Lucretius 
nd  tb«  oamedtaii%  a&ctedly  interspersed  }  he  it 
totally  igaatMrt  <r  lagirihw     tiM  iiiiii«im  htm 
of  prosody  ;  the  very  nature  of  his  theme  in  the 
Apothieoaia  and  Uunartigenia,  which  an  in  fact 
tt«asiaea  on  the  Bort  abalnMe  qvMliMi  if  dog- 
matic and  oontnmnial  theelogj,  pweinti  a  muh 
plete  liarrier  to  creative  efibrts  or  to  a  play  of 
tancy ;  ami  tiio^  efFiiuons  which  aflrarded  more 
hitmU  for  a  display  of  poaM  tid«il  an  is  no 
v»y  remarkable.    The  hymns  are  not,  as  they 
ooght  to  be,  songi>  «(  (iraise  and  nraycr  and 
Aaaksgiving,  but  are  did;<ctie  MMiya,  loaded  with 
mcraj  precepts  and  d<Ktrinal  subtleties,  while  the 
soieringa  of  the  martyrs,  which  fonn  the  aolneet 
Aa  PvrirtsplMnos,  mftvtfwMMl  put  jtolMud 

▼i'.h  heavy  f.f>iritl.'s»  prolixity.  H is  powers  appear 
to  greater  adrantage  in  the  hooka  Mainat  Symm** 
CMS  ^haa  in  any  other  poctioa  of  Ht  varin,  aad 
the  dirge  In  Exaequiia  defunctorum**  (Cathem. 
x)  M  perhaps  the  best  specimen  of  his  lyric  style. 

The  eariieat  edition  of  Prndentios  bearing  a 
Atta  ia  Ihsl  fOBlli  M  DeTenter  in  147'i,  and 
this  is  generally  accounted  the  Princep*.  By  frir 
tbte  moet  complete  and  spieudul  is  tiiut  of  fmih- 
tmae  Aiaealaa,  2^4^  Mum,  1198  and  1789« 


hot  for  all  ordinaiy  purpo«;es  that  of  ( Ihljariiis 
(&iM>.  Tubing.  lS4fi/t  whose  Prolegomena  embrace 

swia!!  cnmjm**,  will  be  r  nnd  satisfactory.  The 
•dttwa  of  Weitsine  (iivo.  Hann.  contains  a 

and  thea  of  fliMiilawi,  4tn.  Mh  1687  (in 
MuaDelpk),  of  CaOanaa.  8««.  HaL  1703,  1739, 
•id  flf  Teelina  (2  Toh.  4to.  Pann.  1788),  are 
oasideMd  valuable.    These  poema  will  be  found 

»ho  in  the  litblitAheca  Patrujn  ^fax.  fnl.  Lug. 
fiht  1677,  vol.  V.  p.  990,  aiul  in  the  collections  of 
Fshricins  and  Maittaire.  (Cknnad.  He  Viria  lU. 
13;  J.  P.  Ludwig,  />uscrf.  do  VHn  J.  Prutlentiis 
Fttck  4to.  1642;  J.  Ijo  Clerque,  Tts  de  i'rudtmse^ 
Aut  168*}  H.lliddiUflffpCCh«HBaai  db  iVw- 

et  Tkeijogia  Prvdtntia$uL,  pi.  i  dMi  Vratisl. 
pC  ii.  41^  VmtaaL  1827.)         [W.  H.J 
PKU'SIAS  (lV«Mfa»>   1-  fVaaa  a  passage  of 

Stn}-r>  (  xii.  p.  564)  it  wonM  a[>[war  that  there  was 
apnisias,  king  of  liithyuia,  as  early  aa  the  time 
*f  ChMeoty  who  waa  the  founder  of  the  city  of 
PkM,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus,  but  the 
■filing,  though  confirmed  by  Stephanu«  Byzan- 
(i.  p.  npovaa)  is  probably  corrupt.  (See 
fiwntalid,  ad  Strait.  I.  c. ;  ForLikn  r.  /faa<<.  dL  aU, 
^"1^.  p.  .';Hf) ;  Droysen, /y»'//t  ;/f>/;i.  vol.ii.  p,  65.').) 
~  A  sou  of  Pruaias  II.,  6uruanicd  VLoyihau%^ 
all  tha  teaUi  in  his  upper  jaw  weca  naitad 
Me  sae  solid  mass.    He  probably  died  early,  aa 
Sf*^  BMM»  ia  luown  of  him.   (Lit.  SmL  L  j 
IfiLliA  i8L  aart*  l%%  fttn.  iST. 

CUiiL9ftS|hw  cootaded  him  with  hi. 
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PRmiAS  T.  (n^oerfof),  king  of  BMiynia, 

was  the  son  of  Zielas,  whom  he  succeeded  on  the 
thnme,  and  prandaon  of  Nicombobs  I.   The  data 
of  bia  accession  is  unknown,  but  it  appears  that  it 
precetied  the  deatfi  of  Aiiti'  chus  Hicrax,  and  may 
therefore  be  placed  at  lea»t  as  early  as  b.  c.  228. 
(Trog.  Pomp.  Prol.  xxvii.  ;   Clinton,  F.  //.  vol, 
iii.  pp.  413,  414  ;  Niebuhr,  A7.  Schrift.  p.  287.) 
The  lirst  event  of  his  reign,  %vhich  i^  recorded  to  us, 
is  a  war  with  the  Byzantines,  in  which  we  find 
htm  engaging  in  a  a  MO^  la  aeiiJanetieB  with  tiha 
Rhodians.    Th  •  latter  were  at  first  supported  >jy 
Attalu%  king  of  Peigamua,  as  well  as  by  Acbaeus, 
wha  had  hmy  atemiBd  Aa  aovareignty  of  Aris 
Minor,  and    they  nid.-avotired   also    to  Hot  up 
Tiboetae,  the  ancle  of  Pnuias,  as  a  competitor  for 
the  thrana  «f  Bithyriik  IMr  eflbrta  were,  how- 
ever, unsuccessful :  Prosiae  oonqvered  all  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  Byzantines  in  Asia,  while  the 
Thracians  pressed  them  closelv  on  the  European 
sida^  aad  they  were  soon  compelled  to  submit  to  a 
peace  on  disadvantageotis  terma.   (Polyb.  iv.  47— 
52.)    bhortly  after  this,  in  &  c  317,  Prusiaa  ia 
mentioned  among  the  princes  who  aent  costly  pre- 
sents to  the  Rhodians  after  the  preat  calamity  they 
had  suffered  by  an  earthi^tuike :  and  the  following 
year  (216)  he  ahtrinad  gnat  dSrthctfan  \rf  defeat' 
ing  and  cultinj;  to  pieces  a  fonnidable  anny  of 
QaoU,  who  had  been  invited  into  Asia  by  Attolui, 
and  lad  haeoia  the  temr  of  Aa  adjoining  oona- 
trioB.  (Id.T.  90,  III.)    On  the  backing  oat  of 
the  war  between  the  Romans  and  Philip,  king  of 
Maoedon,  Pnuias  lent  bis  assistance  to  the  latter  ; 
and  bttidM  mpplying  him  with  an  anxilkry  aqnft* 
dron  of  shipa,  rendered  lum  a  more  important  ser- 
vice by  invading  the  territories  of  his  own  neigh- 
bour and  rival  Attains,  whom  he  thna  recaUed 
from  Greece  to  the  defence  of  his  own  kingdom, 
B.  c.  207.  (Ltiv.  xjtviL  30,  zxviii.  7.)   The  name 
of  tha  BMiyBfaa  leaBwh  wai,  in  eoBaeqaenea, 
included  in  the  treaty  of  peace  iH-tween  Philip  and 
the  Romans  in  B.  c.  205  (Li v.  xxiz.  12),  and  we 
subsequently  fed  tin  two  Mnga  mltiiif  ihdr 
forces  to  besiege  Cins  in  Bithynia,  which,  after  it 
had  foUen  into  their  hands,  vras  sacked  by  order 
of  Philip,  the  inhabitants  sold  as  slaves,  and  the 
city  itself  given  up  to  Pnuias.  (Polyb.  xr.  2J, 
xvii.  5  ;  Liv.  xxxii.  34  ;  Strab.  xiu  p.  563.) 

It  docs  not  appear  tiiut  tlie  hitter,  though  he 
was  connected  bj  BMrriage  witli  the  Maeedonian 
kin^'.  took  any  part  in  the  decisive  struggle  of 
Philip  with  the  Hcnnan  power  (b.  a  200 — 196) : 
hntiB  m»c»  190,  when  Antioehva  waa,  in  hia  ton, 
preparing  to  contend  with  the  republic,  he  made 
repeated  attampts  to  obtain  the  alliance  of  Pruaiua 
who  was  at  fliat  di^Moad  ta  Htlni  to  hia  availuiaa, 

but  yielded  to  the  arguments  of  the  two  Scipios, 
and  concluded  an  alliance  with  Rome,  though  ho 
appears  to  have,  in  feet,  taken  no  part  in  the  war 
that  followed.  (Polyb.  xxi.  9  ;  Lir.  aczxrii.  25  ; 
Appian.  St/r-  23.)  After  the  termination  of  that 
war,  however,  Prusias  became  involved  in  hosti- 
IHiaa  with  Banwnao,  king  of  rcfgnaa,  W  wUeh 
he  pave  umbrage  to  tho  Romans,  and  ne  soon 
after  greatly  increai^d  this  offence  by  affording  a 
shelter  to  their  imphcahla  aneny,  the  fngitiva 
HannibaL  The  exiled  general  rendered  im[>"rt,uit 
servicea  to  the  lung  in  hia  contest  with  Eiuncnea, 
but,  nolwithatandfag  theee  ebUffrtioaa,  Plretiaa  waa 
uuwiniitLr  to  brave  the  anger  of  Rome,  and  when 
i  laminiaua  waa  deputed  by  tha  tanata  to  demand 
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tihe  mamAu  of  Hnoibal,  A*  king  baBely  gave 
hit  CHMmt,  and  the  Carthaginian  genenil  only 
MOptd  fidling  into  the  hauds  of  his  en^iaies  bv  a 
^mitaijr  d«rth.  (Polyb.  xxuL  18,  xxit.  1 ;  Li  v. 
Xxxix.  51  ;  Ju&tiii,  xxxii.  4  ;  Plat.  Flamin,  20  ; 
Com.  Nep.  Hamn.  1 0 — 1  '2  ;  A  pp.  Syr.  1 1 1  Bstiop. 
ir.  5  ;  Oroc  ir.  20;  Stnib.  xii.  p.  563.) 

This  is  the  last  dmintstancc  wiiich  can  be  re* 
ierred  with  certainty  to  the  tl(l»  r  I'm-^ias:  tl)>' 
period  of  his  death,  and  of  the  acceAsioa  uf  hi»  son, 
!•  not  nantiomd  hj  any  aneitiit  writer,  but  Mr. 
Clinton  n'jjardB  the  PruaiM  mentioned  in  the 
treaty  of  B.C.  179,  betWMa  Eusianee  and  Phar- 
iMMa«,Mth»aMaiia  Ungof  tUi  mow:  nd  tkb 

supposition,  though  not  admitting  of  prnnf,  appears 
atleasta  very|>robabieone.  (CUotoOaKZ/.  voL  ii. 
pw  417.)  In  tUt  «iM  If*  WHI  fliM  Ida  9mA 

between  183  and  179  B. a  It  was  apparently 
during  the  hitter  part  of  his  leign  that  I'nisias 
who  had  already  made  himself  master  of  Cierus, 
Tidoa,  and  other  dependencies  of  UoMdda,  laid 
riepp  to  that  city  itself ;  but  while  pn-^sint:  the 
ulUck  with  vigour,  he  biniseif  received  a  stviTe 
wound  from  a  stone,  which  not  «oly  compelled 
him  for  a  time  to  abandon  the  enterprise,  but  left 
him  with  a  lameuess  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
Oa  tkit  MeooBt  k  aoaMtimes  distinguished  hj 
the  epithet  nf  th»  Lma  (d  X"^)  (Hcmnon. 
fc  27,  ed.  OreiL) 

PrniiM  aiipMin  to  hsft  baan  a  nonudk  of  vi- 
gour and  ability,  and  raised  his  kingdom  of  Bitby- 
nia  to  a  much  higher  pitdi  of  power  and  pros- 
perity than  it  had  ^Tiously  attamed.  Like  many 
of  hk  contemponuj  priaOM,  be  aooght  distinction 
by  the  foundation  or  new  settlement  of  cities, 
among  the  moot  conspicuous  of  which  were  Cms 
■ad  Myrieia  on  the  Propontis,  which  he  repeopled 
and  restored  after  their  ruin  hy  Philip,  bestowing 
on  the  one  his  own  name,  while  he  called  the  other 
■fker  hit  wlUoi,  ApaneM.  In  additioa  to  thia,  he 

gave  the  name  of  Prusi.as  also  to  the  small  city  of 
Cieros,  which  be  tuul  wrested  from  the  Hofaclei- 
■na.  (Strah.  ziL  p.  5G3  ;  Steph.  Bys.  $.m.np€Som 
and  'A7rau«»a,  Memnon.  c.  4 1 , 47.)  The  foundation 
of  Prusa,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympn^  i«  also 
ueribed  to  htm  by  some  antbMi.  (Plia.  v.  48.  See 
on  this  point  Droysen,  IlelUnitm.  voL  ii.  p.  655.) 
Before  the  close  of  his  reigt^  however,  his  power 
reoeired  a  severe  blow  by  the  Ion  of  the  Helle- 
ipontine  Phrygia,  which  hi  was  compelled  to  cede 
to  the  kings  of  Pergamus  ;  probably  by  the  treaty 
which  tenniiialed  the  war  alrwidv  idluded  to. 
(8tmb./Lc.)  *[E.  H.B.] 

PRU'SIAS  IT.  (Upomla^),  king  of  Bithynia, 
the  son  and  successor  of  the  preceding.  No 
itioB  ia  fbuad  ia  aay  exlaat  author  of  the  pe- 
riod of  his  accession,  and  we  only  know  that  it 
must  have  been  subsequent  to  B.  c.  18^  aa  Strabo 
diatiacdy  tcUo  aa  (»i.  p.  S6S),  that  tha  Pkams 
who  received  Hannibal  at  hit  eonrt,  was  the  >» m 
of  ZiehM.  In  179t  we  find  the  name  of 
Prasiat  ■■odotBiT  with  Baawato  ia  «iM  tnalj 
concluded  by  that  monarch  with  Pbinaoia,  king 
of  Pontus  (Polyb.  xxvL  6),  and  tbit  it  tamooed 
by  Clinton  to  be  the  younger  Pniiiat  It  ft  otv> 
tain,  at  least,  that  he  was  already  on  the  throne 
before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  the 
Houians  and  Perseus,  ii.  c.  171.  Pnitlte  had 
pieviously  sued  for  and  obtained  in  marriage  a 
sister  of  the  Macedonian  king,  but  notwithstanding 
this  alliance  be  determined  to  keep  aloof  from  the 


pfiusua 

impending  eooleat,  and  awrit  tlw  iwamit  aM  a 

view  to  make  his  peace  with  whichever  p^irry 
should  prove  victorious.  (Li v.  xliL  12,  29  i  Appaan, 
MUkr.  2.)  In  B.C.  169,  however,  be  ▼entaiadti 
send  an  embassy  to  Room,  to  interpose  his  ftsd 
offices  in  £svour  of  Perseus,  and  ondcavoiir  to  pre- 
vail upon  the  senate  to  grant  him  a  peac«  u|M£ 
favourable  terms.  His  intervention,  howerei^  w«B 
hauu'htily  rejected,  and  fortune  havinp^  the  nert 
year  decided  in  £svoar  of  the  Romana,  Fntsiai 
sought  to  avert  aay  eftaee  he  might  hawa 
by  this  ill-judged  step,  by  the  ninst  abj'^ct 
•wdid  flatttfjee.  lie  received  the  Koman 
wIm  wcm  teat  to  Ua  eoarl,  ia  tlw  pA 

characteristic  of  an  emancipated  »lave»( 
hunaelf  the  freedman  of  the  Hoaiaa 
thi  Ibilowing  year,  a  a  167,  ha 
to  Rome,  where  he  sought  to  conciliate  thw 
of  the  senate  by  similar  acts  of  slavish  adalatian. 
By  this  meanness  he  disarmed  the  reeentroent  of 
the  Romans,  and  obtained  a  reaawal  af  ^bm  la^gaa 
between  him  and  the  republic,  accompanied  eren 
with  an  extension  of  territory.  (Polyb.  zxx.  ItJ; 
Liv.  xlv.  44  ;  Diod.  zxxi  Ezc  Vat.  p.  83,  £jc& 
Legat.  p.  565 ;  Appjaa.  MUkr,  2  %  JBasnpb  •« 
Zonar.  ix.  24.) 

IVoai  liiit  ttaa  wa  fiad  Pnuiat  lefaatodl J  aoattv 

embassies  to  Rome  to  prefer  complaints  against  Eo- 

menea,  which,  however,  led  to  no  resulu  (Polyb. 
nzL  C,  9,  nsH  9,  5>,  aatil,  at  length,  ia  &  6 

15n,  after  the  death  of  Eumenes,  the  disputes  be- 
tween bis  snccaasof  Attain*  and  the  Bithynian 
king  broke  eat  into  open  boatilitjea.  In  these 
PlMiaa  was  at  first  successful,  defeated  Attaint 
in  a  great  battle,  and  compelled  him  to  t-ikc  refuge 
in  Pergamus,  to  which  he  laid  siege,  but  without 
efiect.  Meaawhila,  Attains  had  sent  to  Rome  to 
complain  of  the  aggression  of  the  Bithynian  king, 
and  an  embassy  was  sent  by  the  senate,  to  onier 
Pnuiaa  to  dtnal:  but  he  treated  tkfe  aaaMaad 
with  contempt,  and  attacking  Attains  a  f-econd 
time,  again  drove  him  within  the  walls  of  Pecga> 
Baft  die  fbUowiaff  year  the  atam  of  At«£a 


were  more  successful,  and  a  fresh  omlias«y  fnnu 
the  senate  at  length  ooopeUed  Pnuiaa  to  moke 
peace,  a.  0. 154.  (Polyh.  xndL  96, 2«,  xxt3aL  \f 
10,  11  ;  Appinn.  MHJtr.  3  ;  Diod.  xxxi.  Exc  Vales, 
p.  589.)  Meanwhile,  the  Bithynian  monarch  bad 
alienated  the  mind*  of  hia  tnojecto  by  his  ricee 
and  cruelties,  and  his  son  Nicomedes  had  become 
the  object  of  the  popular  favour  and  admiration. 
This  aroused  the  jealousy  and  suspicion  of  the  old 

kbg,  who,  ia  ofdar  to  nawva  Im  am  ftoat  the 

eyes  of  his  coimtrymen,  sent  him  to  Rome :  and 
subsequently,  as  his  apprehensions  still  aacreased, 
gave  aacret  instiattitat  to  Ua  aiahatidti  Ifeaai 
to  remove  the  young  prince  by  assassination.  M<- 
tuis,  however,  finding  how  high  Micomedea  ataed  in 
the  fiifaorof  iho  Eoaaaa  teaalek  attarlaw!  UanalT 

to  tltc  cause  of  the  prince,  and  united  with  Andro- 
nicus  the  ambaisador  of  Attalus  in  an  attempt  to 
oMaUiah  NieoandN  on  the  tkioae  of  Bithynia. 
Prusias  was  unaUa  to  Itoka  head  agitntt  the  die> 

agection  of  hia  owa  adgects,  sapported  by  the 
anat  of  Attaina,  and  after  an  ineffectual  uppial  to 

the  intenrenUon  of  the  Romans,  who  secretly  &* 
voored  Nicomedes,  shut  himself  up  within  the 
waUs  of  Nicomedia.  The  gates  were,  howow^ 
opeued  by  the  inhabitants,  aad  Fniaiw  UmIT 

was  slain  in  a  teni[.l(<,  to  which  he  had  fled  for 
refuge.   iUs  death  took  place  ia  ik  a  149.  (i^ 
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pian.  Afitkr.  4—7 1  Jiutin.  xxxiv.  4  ;  Liv.  Fpit 
I.  ;  Diod.  zaodL  Bsc  Phot.  p.  Zouar. 

PMH^  II.  it  deneAta  to  us  as  a  man  in 
\\hr)m  penopiU  deformity  was  combined  with  a 
iharacte#(he  most  vicious  and  degraded,  and  all 
Mfiipe  anUiete  concur  in  vapmoiting  him  as  the 
■lave  of  every  vice  that  was  contemptibl*'  in  a 
or  odious  in  a  king.  His  passion  fur  the 
U  ■ttwloil  by  the  epithet  of  the  **  Huntsman** 
(Kunry^s),  by  which  he  is  sometimes  designated. 
(Potyfak  sac.  16,  xxxnL  2 ;  Diod.  xxxii.  Kxc 
ydea.^  591  ;  Appian.  Mttr.  S»4t  Lb.  BpU. 
I ;  Alhen.  xi.  p.  49G.  d.) 

The  chronology  of  the  reigna  of  the  two  kings 
who  bofe  the  tmm  ti  Vmiu  b  ^mf  otemn : 
^  cerikr  writent,  such  as  Reincrua  and  Sigoniiu, 
tren  confounded  the  two,  and  supposed  that  than 
was  only  one  king  of  Bithynia  of  tiiis  hum.  Var 
IsiiBi  {mi  Pobf^  xxxviu  2)  was  the  first  to  point 
•nt  this  error :  and  the  subject  has  since  been  fully 
umtigated  by  Mr. Clinton  {F.H.  vol.  iii.  pp.413, 
418.)  If  w  adept  the  view  of  the  last  author, 
we  may  assicn  to  the  elder  Pnisia^  a  reipn  of 
abeat  48  years  (a  c.  228 — 180),  and  ot  31  years 
te  the  ywgw  (180—149%  Bm  af  Ihiw  datea 
the  only  one  that  can  be  fixed  with  certainty  is 
that  of  the  death  of  Pnuiaa  IL       [  E.  U.  B.J 


oMit  or  PBraut  iL 

PRTTANIS  OMfwntX  1.  A  Uag  of  Sparta, 

sf  the  Proclid  line,  who,  according  to  Pausanias, 
«M  the  «m  q£  Euiypon,  and  fourth  king  of  that 
Tlw  aama  aathar 


aeoibat  to  Ida  la^pi  iIm 

cf^mmencement  of  the  wars  between  Sparta  and 
Aigos.  Diodorus  allots  a  period  of  futy-nine 
v(«n  to  hk  reign,  but  omits  all  notice  of  the  two 
aioft  between  him  and  Procles.  It  is  needless  to 
Nawfc,  that  the  chronology,  and  even  the  gene- 
^*R7«  ^  the  kings  of  Sparta  befiMe  Lyeurgus,  is 
Pnbably  apocryphal  (FaHklB.  1,  Diad. 
•p.Eu»b.Arm.  p.  150.) 

2.  One  of  the  sons  of  Parisadbs  L,  king 
"  Bsipens.  He  appeaia  t*  fcafa  aaliBitted 
jHthout  opposition  to  the  authnrity  of  his  elder 
Wher  Satyras,  who  ascended  the  throne  on  the 
Ml  of  FMadet,  B.  OL  911,  and  waa  left  I7  Urn 

la  ^si^c  of  hi«  capital  citv  of  Panticapacmn, 
^^"8  the  cnni(uiign  in  which  he  engaged  against 
^fy,  wwaiiiing  brother  Eumelus.   Satyms  him- 
l^Bvi^K  tUa  expedition,  P^tanis  a»- 

MMrfthe  sovereign  power,  but  was  defeated  by 
■•■•las,  ajid  cnrapelled  to  conclude  a  treaty,  by 
«  bich  be  resigned  the  crown  to  kia  hnte.  Not- 
*^th»tanding  this,  he  made  a  second  attempt  to 
^ver  it,  but  waa  again  defeated,  and  put  to 
a<«th  by  order  af  Bmln.  His  wifo  and  chO- 
j*K  ihoid  tht  MM  iMb    (Diod.  XX.  22- 

[E.  U.  B.J 

^MATOSIRTB.  (Amacidab,  p.  S68,  a.] 

PSAMMKNITUS  (fa^4^»iiwToj),  king  of 
%Ft,  Micceeded  hu  father  Amasis  in  b.  &  526, 
**"^P»d  only  six  months.   Ue  waa  cooquaied 


PSAHMtnCHUS.  Ml 

by  Cambyses  in  b.  r.  525,  and  his  country  made 
a  province  of  the  Pertiau  empire.  Uia  liiia  waa 
spared  by  Cambyses,  bat  aa  ha  wm  dataelad 
fiiiortlv  afterwards  in  endeavouring  to  azctte  a 
revolt  among  the  Egyptians,  he  was  compdled  to 
put  an  end  to  his  life  by  drinking  bull*s  blood. 
(Herod,  iii.  10,  18—15.) 

PSA  MM  IS  (^a,u^ij),king  of  Egypt,  succeeded 
his  father  Necho  in  u.  c  601,  and  reigned  six 
yenr^  He  carried  on  war  against  Ethiopia,  and 
died  immediately  after  his  return  from  the  latter 
country.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Apries  in 
&  a  898  er  595.  (Herod,  fi.  1 59^1 61.)  In  cob- 
sequence  of  the  shortness  of  his  reign  and  his  war 
with  the  Ethimaiana,  his  nana  doee  not  occur  in 
the  wiHen  oTOa  OU  TaitaBWBt,  like  thow  of  bia 

father  and  son.  Herodotus  ia  the  only  writer  who 
calls  him  Psammia.  Manetho  calls  him  /'soas- 
mKUIm,  and  Roselluii  and  WilkiniOB  make  him 
PmmrHJt  II.    (Bunsen,  Aegpykm  Sklk  m  dtr 

WeUgnckidOe,  vol  iii.  p^  130.) 

PSAMMITICUUS  or  PSAMME'TICIIUS 
(YoftM/rixuf  or  Ts^iiwxw),  the  Greek  form  of 
the  Kgj'ptian  Psamrtik.  1.  A  king  of  Egypt, 
and  founder  of  the  Saitic  dynasty,  reigned  64 
yean,  acoording  to  Herodotvs,  that  ii*  mm  &  c 
'ultoGlT*  (Herod,  ii.  157.)  The  reign  of  this 
monarch  forma  an  important  epodi  in  Egyptian 

'laCmeka 


hirteiy.  Il  waa  dttfing  Ua  tiaw  that  the 
were  fiiat  iBtroduced  into  bjrpt ;  and  accordingly 
the  (Haik  writm  were  no  longer  exclusively  de- 
pendent on  the  aeoonnts  of  the  Egyptian  priests 
Ua  the  history  of  the  country.  Psammitichus  was 
the  son  of  Necho,  and  after  his  fallier  liad  been  put 
to  death  by  Sabacon,  the  Aethioplan  ubui-per  of  tiie 
Egyptian  throne,  he  fled  to  Syri.t,  and  was  restored 
t(i  Etrypt  by  the  iiibalntants  of  the  Saitic  district, 
of  which  he  was  a  luitire,  when  Sabacon  abandoned 
Egypt  in  eaBtaqaaBee  of  a  dream.  (Herod.  iL 
1  h'l.)  The  manner  in  which  Psammitichus  obtained 
possession  of  the  kingdom  is  related  at  length  by 
Hoodotai.  After  the  death  of  8eAa,  the  king 
and  priest  of  Hephaesto';,  the  dominion  of  Egypt 
was  divided  among  twelve  kings,  o£  whooa  Psam- 
ndtichtu  waa  one. 

This  period  is  ucually  called  the  Dodeearehitu 
The  twelve  kings  prolmbly  obtained  their  inde- 
pendent sovereignty  in  the  confusion  which  fol- 
lowed the  death  of  Setho,  of  which  Diodorus 
speaks  ( i.  fiG),  and  to  which  Isaiah  probably  al- 
ludes, when  be  says  (Is.  xix.  2),  they  fought 
every  aaa  a^daat  Ilia  bfolher,  and  eraiy  one 
against  his  neighbour  ;  city  against  city,  and  king- 
dom against  kingdom.^  The  Dodeairchia  is  not 
aentiMied  by  MaBathai,  hat  ha  nakaa  three  kings 
of  the  Saitic  dynasty  intervene  between  the  last 
of  the  Ethiopiana  and  Psammitichus.  This,  how- 
ever, need  occasion  na  aa  snrpriee,  because,  as 
Bunsen  remarks,  li^ts  ef  dynasties  know  nothing  of 
anarchies  or  dodecarchies  ;  and,  in  the  chronological 
tables  of  a  monarchy,  the  name  of  a  prince  has  the 
dynastic  rj^  af  dilUjliig  tha  p«iod«  which  the 
historian  must  represent  as  an  anarchy  or  a  divided 
sovereignty.  Thus  Louis  XVllI.  did  not  enter 
France  as  king  till  the  ejgblamdi  jear  of  hia 
reign,  and  Louis  XVII*  il  aavat  arBB  BMBtilBed 
in  French  history* 

Bat  to  latarn  to  AaaanBtivaaf  Haiadataa.  Tlieaa 

Btickh  nlaoes  hia  acoesaion  in  &  c.  654. 
Omimtm  Moih;  p.  34a,  ac) 
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twelre  kingB  reigned  for  a  time  in  perCoct  harmony, 
and  ezecatod  tooe  great  wotke  in  cotnmoB,  among 
which  wai  tiie  wond»fiiI  Ubjrinth  near  the  lake 
Moerift.    Rtit  an  omcIf»  h.i?!  pn'tiirtHii,  that  who- 
ever should  pour  a  UUitioD  oui  ot  a  brazen  helmet 
in  the  temple  of  HaphwitM  akiali  baeome  king 
of  Eifvpt.  Now  it  came  to  pass,  that  as  the  twelve 
Jungs  were  auembied  on  one  oocacion  in  the 
tample  of  H«flMwalM|  lha  priealt  by  aeddent, 
brought  out   only  eleven  golden   po^>lcts,  and 
Pwmmitichai,  who  bappeaMd  to  be  staadiiy  last, 
taekflff  UabtMcnbeliMt»nd  wed  it  m  a  aab- 
filitiite.    The  other  king*,  thinking  that  the  oracle 
had  been  fulfilled  by  Puunmitichoa,  ttript  him 
of  hit  power,  and  drove  him  into  the  manbet. 
In  these  difficulties  he  sent  to  consult  tiba  Mide 
of  Leto  at  Buto,  .itnl  was  told,    that  vengeance 
would  come  by  bnueu  men  appearing  from  the 
ata.**  This  answer  staggered  bis  £uth,  but  no 
long  time  afterwards  word  was  brousrht  to  him* 
that  brazen  men  had  landed  firom  the  sea,  and 
were  plundering  tbo  eoontrj.  TbaM  wars  laaiaii 
and  Carian  pirates,  who  were  dressed  in  an  entire 
amft  of  bcaaan  armour,  which  a{>pears  to  have  been 
tmknawm  in  Egypt.   BeKaviag  that  thaaa  were 
tha  nan  wbom  the  oracle  had  foretold,  he  took 
tbem  bto  his  servioa,  and  with  tbeir  aid  conquered 
the  other  eleven  kinga,  and  became  sob)  filler  of 
Egypt  (Herod.  iL  149^152.)   Tba  aoeaant  of 
Herodotus^  as  Mr.  Grote  remarks,  bears  evident 
la.irks  of  beiug  the  genuine  tale  which  he  heard 
from  the  priests  of  Hephaestus,  however  little  sa> 
tisfactory  it  may  be  in  an  historical  point  of  view. 
Diodorus  (i.  66,  67 )  makes  a  more  plausible  his- 
latieal  Mnativa,  wUeh,  hawafcr,  is  probably  a 
corruption,  by  the  lalar  Oiaeks,  of  the  genuine 
stofj.   According  ;to  Ua,  Fniamiticbaa  was  kiitg 
oTSris  ud  by  his  posManon  afllM  wmvm/t,  ww 
to  carry  an  a  profitiihle  commerce  with  the 
Phoenicians  and  Greeks,  by  which  he  acquired 
BO  much  wealtb  that  bis  colleagues  became  jealous 
of  him,  and  muflmA  l^prinst  him.  Psammitichos 
mi<*ed  an  army  of  mercenaries  from  Anil)i;i,  ("aria, 
and  lunia,  and  defeated  the  other  kings  near  Mo- 
memphis.  Polyaenus  (vii.  3)  givaa  analhimniMi 
af  the  story  nlwut  the  C.irian  mercenaries. 

But  whatever  may  hiive  been  the  way  in  which 
VmamMfAm  obtained  pomession  af  tha  Umdaaa, 
there  c:in  be  no  doubt  that  Greek  mercenaries  ren- 
dered bun  most  important  lusistance,  and  that  he 
nttai  mainly  upon  tbom  Ar  preserring  the  power 
wUdi  he  had  caituvl  hy  force.  He  Bccordiii;;lv 
piwrfdad  for  them  a  settlement  on  the  Pelusiac  or 
aaatan  bnmdi  af  the  Nik  •  IMa  baknr  BafaartiB, 
tbe  lonlans  on  one  side  of  the  river,  and  the  Carians 
on  the  other  ;  and  as  tbe  fbMa*  wbers  they  were 
atatiouad,  was  fbrtifted,  it  wm  aBlMaina«spadB,or 
tha  Onpt.  In  order  to  facilitate  intercourse  be- 
tween the  Greeks  and  his  other  subjects,  Pkammi- 
tichus  ordered  a  number  of  Egyptian  children 
to  live  wiA  Aam,  that  they  migbt  learn  the 
Greek  language  ;  and  from  them  sprunfj  the  class 
af  interpreters  (Herod,  ii.  154).  btrabo  tells  us 
(Sf&  p.  801)  that  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Psanan* 
fjjjjbuff  that  the  Milesians,  with  a  fleet  of  thirty 
ift^iM,  sailed  up  the  Canopic  or  western  branch  of 
SaNOa,  aad  taidad  tba  city  af  ManmiHa,  which 

became  one  of  the  preat  emporia  for  commerce.  It 
is  certainly  oniroe  that  the  Milesians  Juttntitd 
Naaentii,  m  Aa  Afwm  af  bntiBB  am ;  and 
UanMiloWwbaMi  tfatofSoii  af  Haiadelw 


that  tha  Graaka  first  settled  at  Nanoatia  in  tbe 
reign  of  Aaaaia.  Still  there  are  seTctal  ciraize- 
stances  wbieb  lead  as  to  eondude  that  tb«  Oaeaka 

had  settled  at  Naucratis  before  the  reign  of  the 
Litter  monarch,  and  it  is  tberefoie  very  piofaabk 
that  the  western  brsndi  ww  opened  i^fjmt  ia%a 
of  Psainmiiichus,  for  purposes  of  commert^  It 
appears,  Ukewise,  from  tbe  writers  of  the  Old  Tm- 
tauMrt.  tk«t  waiiy  Jawa  aettiad  b  Egypt  aWw 
this  time.    (Is.  xix.  18  ;  Jer.  xliv,  1.) 

The  employment  of  foreign  awrosBahea  bj  Psoh 
■Stidins  appears  to  h«fa  i^san  great  otaaM  ta  tba 
military  caste  in  Egypt,  and  the  kmg,  relf^^  m 
bis  Greek  troops,  did  not  consult  the  feelinirs  .md 
widias  of  the  native  soldiery.  It  had  \x^n  tD< 
previous  i»Bctice  to  station  the  Egjrptiaii  troops  am 
actual  service  at  three  different  {.laces  :  at  I>siphiie, 
near  Pelusiutn,  on  the  eastern  tnmtier,  at  Marea  ao 
the  north-western  frontier,  and  at  Etef^umtine  ou 
the  southern  or  Ktliiopian  frontier.  As  Pivan.r;:- 
tichus  bad  no  need  of  their  services  on  tbe  eactem 
finolMK,  wydi  waa  gvardad  by  his  Orsek  mm- 

cenaries,  he  stationed  a  greater  nimiT>er  than  usual 
at  the  two  other  posts,  and  let  them  cemain  tbeca 
WMaBeiad  fer  tbe  space  of  threa  yeata>  fadigini 
at  this  treatment,  and  also  becaase  they  were 
assigned  a  lass  booomabla  phm  in  tba  line  of 
batue  than  tba  Oreak  asrsenariea,  tbay  amigratcd 
in  a  body  of  MOtOOO  men,  into  Ethiopia,  wbara 
settlements  were  assigned  to  them  by  the  Ethiopiaa 
king  (Herod,  ii.  30  ;  Diod.  L  67).  It  roust,  tbaro- 
fiara,  have  been  chie6y  with  his  Ionian  and  CatiB 
troops  that  Psammitichus  carried   on  wars 
against  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  with  the  hope  of 
bringing  those  rich  and  fertile  covntiiM  — dia  Ua 
domiiiinn,  an  ohjt-ct  which  was  followed  up  hv  1  'j 
son  and  successor  Neoob    It  is  ndaled  of  Psammi- 
tidiM  that  ha  bid       to  tha  dty  af  Aaatw  (tha 
Ashod  of  Scripture)  for  twenty-nine  years,  till  he 
took  it  (Herod.  iL  167) ;  and  he  was  in  Syria, 
whan  Ae  Scytbiana  were  advancing  .igainst  Egypt, 
and  tndnoed  tbem  by  large  presents  ta  ahnidMi 
their  undertaking.    (Herod,  i.  10.5.) 

As  Psanmiiiichus  had  displeased  a  large  portion 
af  hu  subjects  by  the  introduction  of  foreigners,  he 
seems  to  have  paid  especial  court  to  the  prieslhoot!. 
He  budt  the  southern  prupyiuea  of  the  temple  of 
HephaMlM  at  Memphis,  and  a  splendii  aola.  srttb 
a  portico  round  it.  for  the  habitation  of  Apis,  in 
front  ^^^e^^tem^e(Uerod.  ii.  153).    (On  the 

\oi.  ii.  p.  .•?85,  <S:c.  ;  Biin^on.  Ai  ji/j^trm  StrUe  m 
der  WtitfffaHuchUt  vol  iii.  p.  liti^  Ac;  Bockh, 

Mmmdko  imi  4k  Hm  U  Ptriodt^  pw  t41,  Ac.; 

Grote,  JIUt.  o/Grmc$t^m.  p.  4:!).  &c) 

2.  The  iisiher  of  Inaros,  who  defeated  and  ^lew 
Achaemeneo,  tbe  son  of  Dareius  Hystaspis.  (Herod, 
vii.  7.)  [Inarosl] 

PSAOX  (Wr),  of  Plataeae,  a  Greek  writer, 
who  continued  the  historj-  of  Hiyilus  in  books. 
(Diod.  xxi.  6,  p.  4^10,  ed.  IVraanlfay  i  DisB^ 

Cuinp.  Verh.  c  4.)  [DlYLLUS.] 

P6ELLUS  (YsAAos).  There  an  aeveial  Greek 
writan  af  thia  oaaa,  aaBamisg  whan  Laa  AHa. 

tins  wrote  a  valnaMc  dissertation.  %\hich  was  af>- 
pendcd  by  Fabrtcius  to  the  bfih  volume  of  hu 
iNMSallaaa  Ontea^  and  la  repnted  by  Harle« 
in  an  abridged  fonn.  hut  wirh  additions  and 
correctious,  in  tba  second  editioa  (toL  x.  ff,  41, 

1*  8iMH«>aMBadPMlta%  iho%hftBihm% 
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nd  Btl  Tiiinsclf  a  writer,  daMTfti mention  here,  ns 
1m  wm  the  gimndiktber  of  JoMphna  {J<m.  VU,  1). 
%  IGdiad  Plena*,  tlie  elder,  of  Andim,  floo- 

ri&hed  in  the  9th  century  A.  D.    II--  wasextremely 
l<>amed  in  encient  Utentare  and  philosophy,  and 
cndeaToered  to  iwitt  the  torrent  of  ignorance  and 
hvbaxicni  whioli        maia$  upon  the  Christian 
KflfM.    Ho  was  alio  an  raf^r  student  of  the 
.\iejiandrian  philosophy.    By  these  puranitt  be 
iMUTcil  the  •uapieion  of  one  of  his  own  papils, 
named  Constantine,  who  attacked  him  in  some 
elegiac  vertes,  aa  if  he  had  Knoanced  Chriatianity. 
Up«  AH  PmB»  ^laeed  hiamlf  nderthetoMen 
if  the  celt  brrvted  Photiiis ;  and  having  thus  im- 
Mwred  hi*  knowledge  of  theology,  he  imlied  to 
■it  ■diM— y  kl  ft  long  iambic  poem,  whieo  \»  not 
now  extanL    Gave  places  him  at  a.  d.  870  ( Ilifi. 
LUL  $.  a.  Tol.  iu  p.  &5)  ;  Baronius  and  others  at 
X.  D.  859  (Saxe,  Onoma$L).    Some  writers  have 
ftated  ihiU  1m  vat  the  tutor  of  the  emperor 
Leo  V'l.,  sumamed  Sapiens  ;  but  this  arises  from 
a  coufusiun  of  the  emperor  Leo,  who  was  a  pupil 
tf  PlMtiM,«idi  Lao  Bywiliim*,  snmamed  Pbiloto- 
phus.  thf  crnnd'.on  of  John  the  patriarch  :  it  wn* 
the  latter  who  waa  the  pupil  of  Pselloa.  Except 
dM  peoBi  tUtmkf  wfctwd  to,  ym  haw  no  mention 
of  any  writimoof  the  elder  Pscllus  ;  but  it  is  sus- 
pected by  Cnvo,  AUatiaa,  and  others,  that  he  was  the 
mlMthor  of  aone  of  the  worfca  which  areascribed 
to  the  younga  Psellus,  i  sptWiHj  of  the  Dialogue 
om  the  Operations  of  lkirmon$^  an  unedited  tmct 
On  Daemons,  and  a  small  work  On  Stones.    '1  lie 
reasons  for  ascribing  these  works  to  the  elder 
I'sellas  are  their  inferiority  in  style  to  the  writings 
e(  the  younger,  and  the  traces  thej  ejdiibit  of  the 
AlnndiiMi  pbfloMpby  rlnrt  ll  ii  oonh— d  tint 
ttese  reasons  art'  in(it»cii*ive.    The  Paraphrase  to 
Weial  fioeka  of  Aristotle,  which  is  generally  as- 
cribed to  lOehMl  ofEphesus,  It  dio  teght  by 
tl;*>v-  scholars  to  be  the  work  of  the  elder  Psellus. 
(Compare  'Bnwke^  Hid.  Crit,  FiOoi,  t«L  iil 

lb  Mirhool  Constuttnut  Psellus  the  jannger, 

a  fiir  more  ce1<'l)nit»»d  person,  flourished  in  the 
1 1  th  century  of  our  era.  He  waa  bom  at  Constjiii- 
tinoplc,  of  a  iwtiwlir  and  fUMm  fiunily,  a.  d. 

lO'iU.  When  five  yenm  old  he  was  placed  in  the 
haada  of  a  tutor,  to  whom,  however,  he  b  said  to 
hm  Wm  fir  leat  indebted  than  t*  Mi  own  pro- 

digioHs  inilustry  and    talent.     He  afterwards 
•tadied  at  Athens,  and  excelled  in  all  the  learaing 
of  the  age  ;  so  dist  he  was  a  proficient  at  onee  in 
theology,  jnrispruden^.  physics,  mathiMiiuti<  s.  [ihi- 
Iwophy,  and  history,    lie  Umght  philos  .phy,  rhe- 
toric, and  dialectics,  at  Constantinople,  where  he 
Btaod  forth  aa  almost  the  bMCnphflUerofthoMing 
•M>e  of  Ifaniin;;.    The  emperors  hononrrd  him 
«itb  the  title  of  i'rince  of  the  Philosophers  (^(Ao- 
94^Hmnt\  wmA  m  tM  disdain  to  nw  hie 
W"n»e1s,  and  in  ofTfCting  their  elevation  he  even 
ItadasharBi    The  period  dnxing  which  he  thus 
^nnUM  at  CgaHaatbieplB  oxtMdt  om  ibo 
of  ConstanUnus  Monom.nchus  (a.  d.  1042 — 
JW4X  his  empress  Theodora  (to  a.  i>.  1056),  and 
wHmI  Stratonicua,  who  succeeded  Theodora,  and 
entrusted  PMOoi  with  a  conciliatory  miMion 
to  I»aac  Comnenui,  whom  the  soldiers  had  saluted 
*ft\\moT  in  A,  D.  1057.    He  still  remained  in  la- 
\  >r  with  both  theoo  onperors,  and  wH3l  Gonilan- 
unm  Dut-a*,  who  succeeded  Comnenns  in  A.  D. 
l<^Of  and  also  with  his  soccesaor  Eodocia,  and 


her  three  sons.  When  Romanus  Diogenes,  ulunn 
Kildocia  had  married,  waa  also  dedared  eajpowr 
(a.  n.  1068X  PtelhM  waa  ono  of  hit  eoantdloffa ; 

but  three  years  afterwards  he  was  the  chief  ad- 
viser, among  the  senators,  of  the  measure  by  which 
Diogenes  was  deposed,  and  Michael  VIL  Duces, 
the  son  of  Constantinus  Ducas,  elected  in  his  place, 
A.  D.  1071.  Michael  was  the  pupil  of  Psellus 
himself^  by  whom  he  had  been  so  thoroughly 
imhood  widi  tho  love  of  letters,  that,  in  spite  of 
the  remonstrances  of  Pi»ellus,  In?  drvntt-il  himself 
to  study  and  writing  poetry,  to  the  neglect  of  his 
imperid  dtttloa.  To  tirii  fblly  Ifiehad  added  tho 
inpmtitude  of  permitting  his  tutor  to  l>e  supplanted 
in  his  &vour  by  Joannes  Italus,  a  man  of  £ar  less 
talottt,  but  an  doqoent  sophist,  and  a  great  fii* 
vourite  with  the  nobles,  in  discussions  with  whom 
the  emfieror  spent  his  time.  The  deposition  of 
Michael  Ducas  (a.  d.  1078)  was  followed  by  the 
fall  of  Psellus,  who  was  compelled  by  the  new 
emperor,  Niccphoms  Botanias,  to  retire  into  a 
monastery  ;  and  in  his  disiiuuoured  old  age  he 
witnessed  Uie  elevation  of  his  rival  to  tike  title  of 
I'riiicp  of  tl'.e  Philosophers,  which  he  himself  had 
so  long  held,  and  which  the  next  emperor,  Alexius 
Conmenna,  oonftftod  npon  Joaunoa,  in  a.  a.  1081. 
PmOIus  appears  to  have  lived  at  least  till  a.  d. 
1105;  some  suppose  that  he  was  still  alive  ia 
1110,  the  thirtieth  year  of  Alexius  Comnenus. 

lie  was  not  only  the  most  aooomplished  scholar^ 
))ut  also  the  most  voluminous  writer  of  his  nee. 
liis  works  ore  both  in  prose  and  poetry,  on  a  viut 
vario^  of  anlifoflli^  and  disthifBirfiod  by  an  elo- 
quence and  tailo  wUek  am  wwthj  of  a  bottor 
period. 

A  gloat  nnmbor  of  ibo  worita  of  Fidhn  an 

still  unedited.  Of  tho«.e  which  have  Wen  printed 
there  is  no  complete  coliection.  In  1532  a  work 
was  printed  at  Veirfea*  In  9vo.,  and  lytntod  at 
Paris  in  154 1,  in  12mo.,  entitled  iVstt /oMadfe 

in  se*  PkUosopkiae  Modus :  Synopsis  TMw^Me  ro- 
cum  et  decern  CaUyoriantn,  together  with  similar 
works  by  Blemmidas  and  Oeorgins  Pachymerius. 
With  this  exception,  all  his  works  have  beefi  piih- 
lished  singly,  as  follows  :  —  l.  Ilepl  iytpyt'ias 
SaifUmv  BuUsTof^  d$  OpemltioM  Daemomwm  Dim- 
tiMjmt,  Or.  cd.  0.  Ounlminus,  Par.  1«)15,  Ovo.  ; 
carelessly  reprinted,  Kilon.  16BB,  12mo.  2.  De 
Lapidum  FirMttaa,  Or.  Lat  ed.  PhiL  Jae;  Mano- 
Kicus,  Tolos.  Ifil.*),  Rvo.  ;  re-edited  by  Jo.  Steph. 
Bemardus,  Lugd.  Bat.  1745.  8vo.  (It  has  been 
already  stated  that  some  sehohrs  attribnto  these 
works  to  the  elder  Psellus.)  3.  Synopsis  Orgntd 
Aristoielici^  Gr.  Lat.  ed.  a  Elia  Ehingero  F.,  Aug. 
Vind.  1597,  8vo.  4.  Mathematical  Works, 
namely,  ( 1 )  complete  ;  PseUi  Opm  As  quatuor 
Matiwmaticas  Di*cif>li)iasy  Arilhmeticam^  Afiisi- 
coin,  Qeomelriam^  et  Astroaomiamj  ed.  Arsenio, 
Archiepisc  Monemtaasi  Or.  TonoL  1583,  Sva ; 
reprinted,  Paris.  1645,  12mo.  ;  re-edited  by  O. 
Xylauder,  Basil.  1566,  8vo.;  (2)  separate  por- 
tions $  ^J^SDaisMbt,  stud.  BC  d  )f emori,  Uipo* 

l.'inO, 8vo.  ;  TTf^A  apiOur)TtKr}$  rTvuo^ii,  A rithmetices 
ComjM'ndiHmy  Or.  Paris,  in  off.  Wechd.  1538, 4to. ; 
n>print4;d,  with  a  Latin  version,  Paris.  1646, 8vo. ; 
Ivinr^is  ^v(r(«H]r,  Compendium  Mudee$^  Or.  Parisi 
ap.  A.  WecheL  165fi,  4  to.  5.  Synopsis  Leffum, 
wrsiltus  iamins  et  polilicist  containing  tlie  Cannina 
politica  de  Dogmolt,  Ovmima  d»  Nomoeanone,  and 
Tmctains  fif  ffptem  ftirris  fffnodis  oerumrril'-i.'.,  (ir. 
Lat.  per  Fr.  Bosquetum,  Paris.  1632,  Uvo. ;  re- 
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edited,  with  the  omission  of  the  hut  of  the  three 
works,  by  Corn,  bibeniui,  in  the  Novut  Thesaurus 
JMi  dWSt  M  emmtei  of  Ow.  McemMiniu*  toL  i. 
pp.  37,  &c.,  1571»  fbl.  ;  again  rc-cdited  by  L.  H. 
Zeochenu,  Ldp*.  1789,  8to.  ;  reprinted  in  the 
Amiam  €hfmet  Mtamm,  ^  &  Lipa.  1796. 
6.  AtiaffKoXla  irovroSamj,  iive  de  omnifurid  ^/oc- 
hriaa  capita  et  quaesHonet  ac  re$p<mtiomes  CXCllI. 
ud  Miekadem  Dmeam  Imp.  CmuL  Or.  Lat.  in  the 
old  edition  of  Fabric.  BUAioih.  Orate.  ToL  T.  pp.  I, 
&c.,  Hamb.  1705,  4  to.  7.  Eit  ras  dylat  iirri 
mviSovs^  de  Se/iiem  Synodis,  Gr.,  with  the  epi- 
gnms  of  Cyrus  Theodorus  ProdromuSfBasiL  1530, 
Bvo.  }{.  J'ariiphrdgts  in  Ccnitica  Cuut'tmruin^  first 
edited,  with  the  similar  works  of  KuRcbius,  Poly- 
chraniiM,  and  otfien,  by  J.  Menniiui,  Logd.  Bat. 
Ifil7,  4 to.  ;  reprinted  in  the  works  of  Meursius 
voL  viii.  pp.  289,  &c,  Florent.  1746,  foL ;  also  in 
Aa  Pteit  WiMwih—  Patnm,  ^xiH.  ppi<81, 

foil.  f).  CtpUKt  XL  '/'•  ^  Trinitaie  et  jwrsona 
CUrittif  Gr.  Lat, edited  by  J.  Wegelinus,  with  the 
Arymaiemta  eoiUra  Neitoriama  of  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria and  John  of  Damascus,  Aug.  Vind.  1611, 
8ro.  ;  another  edition,  1698,  fol.  10.  CelebrcM 
Opmioau  de  AnimtL,  Gr.  Lnt.  with  Origen^s  Pkilo- 
«aKa,  Paris,  1624,  4to.  11.  De  Viliu  et  Virtu- 
tSiun^  ei  AUe<ii>ruu\  in  i:iinhi<j  V'*rs*».  Or.,  stud. 


Arsenii,  in  the  J'raedara  dicta  pJiUoitopkormm^ 
Romaa  (no  date),  Bro. ;  reprinted,  with  ua  Atte- 
gories  o{  Heraclcides  Ponticus,  Basil.  1544,  Bvo. 
12.  JSkcDauiois  m  Mdc^kradgm  Dommum  6'yme- 
onem,  Gr.  Lat,  in  dw  Sjfmtmmm  Sariptis 
DiatrlUt  of  A&irtitts,  Paris,  1 664,  4to.  1 .3.  Jur 
dieium  de  Heliodori  et  AckiUU  Tatii  fabulis  amato- 
rm,  Gr.,  edited  by  D*0rville,  in  the  Misttllan, 
Obmrv.  OriL  la  Auctores  veteres  et  rteentiuresy  vol. 
vii.  torn.  iii.  pp.  .366,  &c.  Paris,  1743,  Bvo. 
14.  Carmen  lambicum  in  deposiiionem  Jt^u  Ckry- 
ioeiomi,  in  the  Emerpta  Graecorum  et  JiJwiorum 
of  Leo  Allatius,  Romae,  1641,  Bvo.  15.  I'atna^ 
ecu  Ortjfiaes  Urhie  CoaMtamimopoiitamae,  i.t.  de 
.dnnfMUnaw  UMMIRMMpOnMMf  MJttn  M  r  •  Ur. 
Lat.,  edited  by  Ansclraus  Randuriuf,  in  liis  Fm- 
perium  Oriemtale,  Paris,  17llt  repr.  VeneU  1729, 
firiio.  16.  aMb  «•  Anmhvm,  printed  witli 
makoB  adhiOBB  of  the  Oraada  Magica  of  Zoro- 
aster, 1599,  fte.  17.  Amtotationee  in  Greporium^ 
printed  with  Mnne  editions  of  Gregory  Nozian- 
Kcn,  1609,  1690.  18.  napd<ppa(ris  us  ri  W9pl 
ipfiTlplas^  De  Inierprefaliont.,  in  the  Aldinc  Editio 
Prutape  of  Ammonius  ilermeas,  1503,  fulio. 
(Hoflbara,  Inkm  BiSofr,8tripL  Gnuxor.  t.  v.) 
For  n  list  of  the  numerous  unedited  wodu  of 
Psellus,  see  Fabricius  and  Cave. 

The  Oreek  Anthology  contabia  om  epignun 
ascribed  to  Psellus  whiili,  in  tlic  ril)s<Muo  of  any 
further  information,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  younger 
Midiad  Pnlhn.  aa  tha  moit  ceUmlad  penoB  of 
tha  name.  (Brunck,  Anal.  vol.  iii.  p.  127  ;  Ja- 
coba,  Anth.  Graec.  vol.  iv.  p.  97,  voL  Jdu.  p.  91 8.) 

4.  Joannes  Psellus,  a  Byxanttna  writw,  whose 
tfna  ii  unknown,  and  to  whom  are  aMiAad  three 
poems.  Constontinus  Pet'llns,  nnd  some  other 
writers  of  the  same  name,  scarcely  deserve  nien- 
tian.  Very  little  la  kaawn  of  than,  and  in  the 
statements  which  are  made  respecting  them  they 
are  perpetually  confounded  with  the  younger 
UidUrMn,  (SaaFUirie:AU<lm^x. 
p.  97.)  fP.  S  ] 

PSIAXy  an  Athenian  vase-painter,  whose  name 
if  faaad  biottid  «B  •  I^^Claf  Mda  l(y  HiHaof^ 


PTERAS. 

in  iho  following  form,  ♦ZIAXS  EAPA*2E!f. 
(R.  Kochett^,  Letire  d  M.  Sdtorn^  pp^  53,  S4; 
eomp.  pp.  47,  48.)  [p. 

PSILAS  (ViAot),  i.e.  "  the  giver  of  wings''  or 
the  unbearded,^  a  surname  of  IHoaystu,  imdrr 
whidi  1m  waa  watikipped  Rt  Afl^fdaa.  { Vnaa.  SiL 
19.  §  6;  Lobeck  o  /  Phrvmch.  p.  4.1').)    [  L.  S.] 

PSOPUIS  (Vsi^>if),  'the  founder  of  the  town  ef 
Psophis  In  Aindia,  was,  according  to  some,  a  %ou 
of  Arriion,  but,  according  to  others,  Psophisi  a 
woman,adaoghtarof  Xanthaaocof  £ryx.  (Pitus. 
viii.  24.  §1.)  •  IL.&J 

PSYCHE  (Vwxf),  that  is,  btwft*  «r  ^ tba 
soul,"  occurs  in  the  later  times  of  antiquitr.  a«  a 
personification  of  the  hunuin  soul,  and  Apuleias 
(^Atet.  iv.  28,  &c)  relates  about  bar  tlw  iaaawittf 
beautiful  allegoric  story.  Psyche  was  the  ynnnewt 
of  the  three  daughters  of  some  king,  and  yariigd 
by  her  beauty  the  jealousy  and  envy  of  Wma.  Ja 

ordiT  tn  avt'iiC"'  li»>rs<lf.  the  ^oijili-'^s  ordered 

to  inmire  Psyche  with  a  love  for  the 
temptSbia  of  dl  nan :  bat  Aner  wm  t 
with  her  beauty  that  he  him^  If  fell  in  lore 
her.  He  accordingly  conveyed  her  to  some  chana- 
ing  place,  where  he,  unseen  and  unknown,  visited 
her  every  night,  and  Ifft  her  as  soon  as  the  4ii^ 
began  to  dawn.  Psyche  might  have  continaad  ta 
have  enjoyed  without  interruption  thia  ainia  af 
happiweaaptfahabadHendadtetheadeieaef  bar 
beloved,  never  to  give  way  to  her  curiosity,  nr  to 
inquire  who  he  was.  But  her  jealous  sisters  made 
her  believe  tikat  fai  iba  dHfcnaM  af  fd^rt  abe  wa 
embracing  some  hideooa  noniter,  and  accordin^l|j' 
onoe,  while  Amor  waa  aJeep^  the  approached  hioi 
with  a  lamp,  and,  to  her  amaaement,  she  beheld 
the  most  hiuodsome  and  lovely  of  the  gods.  In  her 
excitement  of  joy  and  fear,  a  drop  of  hot  oil  fell 
from  her  lamp  upon  his  shoulder.  This  awoke  Amor, 
who  censand  W  te  bar  raistrost,  aad  aacaped. 
Psyche's  peace  was  now  pone  all  at  once,  nnd  aAar 
having  attempted  in  vain  to  throw  berseiflnto  a  river, 
ibe  wandered  aioait  ftam  lampia  to  lenple,  inquiring 
aAer  her  beloved,  and  at  length  came  to  tba  palace 
of  Venusk  There  her  real  aaffaringa  brpm,  fo 
veuus  nnnnaa  nar,  ueauu  nar  aa  s  anwvk  anil  itm' 
posed  upon  her  the  hardest  and  most  htnniltatipg 
labours.  Psyche  would  have  perished  under  the 
weight  of  her  sufferings,  had  not  Amor,  wbe  adU 
loved  her  in  secret,  in  visibly  comforted  and  aasistid 
her  in  her  labours.  With  his  aid  she  at  last  mic- 
cecded  in  overcoming  the  jealousy  and  haired  of 
Venus  ;  she  became  immortal,  and  ana  united  with 
him  for  ever.  It  is  not  difficult  to  recognise  in  ihii 
lovely  story  the  idea  of  which  it  is  merely  the 
mytbioal  embodiment,  ftr  Fqpaha  ia  avidaatly  tba 
human  soul,  which  ia  purified  by  pa'isions  and  mi^ 
fortunes,  and  is  thua  prepared  for  the  eiyonneat  •( 
traaand  para  bappfaaw.  (Comp.  Maaaeit  rmm' 

p,  34C,i.^c.)  Tn  uiirks  of  art  P->y(.!i("  in 
as  a  maiden  with  the  wings  of  a  butterfy,  akog 
with  Amor  in  tha  different  aitnatioM  deacribed  in 
the  allet;oric  ataiy.  (Hicl»  JU^KML  AjUtr^  p.  222, 
Tafel.  3-2.)  (L.S.I 

PSYCH RISTUS,   JACOBUS.  [Jacobus, 
Na  1.1 

PTKRAS  (nT*Vav),  of  Delphi,  a  mythic.il 
artist,  who  was  said  to  have  built  the  aeouud 
tenpla  «!  ApoDa  al  DdpbL  Tba  mdWaii  was 
that  the  fr^t  temple  wai  Blade  of  branches  of  the 
wild  laurel  from  Teoipa  |  and  that  the  second  aas 
nidabjbaai^af  inucaBilbi«i*frfa^  IWnai 
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of  Pterss  show*  that  the  story  of  his  building  the 
temple  ift  only  a  rationalistic  interpretation  of  this 
Amtar  t/uin  about  Pt«ns  waa  that  the 
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.V  pXetTtMRX  in  Crete  took  tbOT llHBa  frSBi  him.  (Pans. 

ju     S  5.  a.  9,  iqo  £P.  &.J 

PTOUHAEUS  (nroAt/uubs),  tha  nana  of 
twt>  mythical  personage'^,  one  a  son  of  Peiraeas, 
who  accompanied  Agamemnon  ai  charioteer  to 
Troy  (liora.  lU  it.  228),  and  tha  otlwr  a  son  of 
l>T»Tn«wchthMI,  Va%  «r  Thttel.  (Pans.  ix.  5. 
«8-)  [L.S.] 

PTOL*£MA£US  (IlroAsi^cubs),  minor  historical 
pMBOMb  (Savanl  p«nons  of  thk  hhMi  which  ap- 
pectrs  to  have  been  one  in  its  nriqin  exclusiTcly 
Aljwedimian,  occur  among  the  ofhcers  and  generals 
•f  Alexniar  Aa  Qiwl»«fcon  h  it  aoC  almiya  ciay 

to  diiitinguish  from  one  another.) 

1.  boa  of  ht^pM.  [PTOJLUiABua  L  kiog  of 

'2.  Son  of  Philip,  an  officer  who  commanded 
the  leading  squadron  of  Macedonian  cavalry  at  the 
passage  of  the  Oraniais.  (Arr.  Auak*  i.  14.)  It  is 
-upposed  by  Gronorius  (ad  Arr,  Lt,)  and  by 
i)roys«?n,  that  he  is  the  same  who  was  aftorwards 
left,  by  Akzander  with  a  force  of  '6000  foot  and 
900  haam  la  dafini  tfw  province  of  Caria,  and 
who  subsequently,  together  with  Asander  the  go- 
Temor  of  Lydia,  ddSeated  the  Persian  general 
OmtrtM,  HOL  S89L  (Am  ib.  i.  25,  fi.  5.) 

'^.  One  of  the  st-lect  oiBcers  called  Somatophylaces, 
or  guards  of  the  kix^^a  person,  who  was  killed  at 
Ihe  aiega  of  HaUamana,  B.a  894.  (Arr.  AmA. 
i.  22.)  Freinsheim,  in  his  cupplement  to  rurtius 
f  ii.  10.  §  13),  hat  assumed  this  to  be  the  son  of 
Philipi,  hat  it  is  mon  probable,  ai  already  pointed 
•Bt,  tint  the  latter  wm  tfie  governor  of  Cana. 

4.  Son  of  SelencQs,  another  of  the  Somato- 
phylaces,  who  combined  with  that  distinguished 
post  tha  eonmand  of  one  of  the  diritiona  of  the 
phalanx.  He  was  lately  married  when  he  accom- 
p"'^  Alexander  on  his  expedition  to  Asia,  b.  c. 

an  vUdi  aeeooat  be  was  eelected  by  the 
kt4|[  la  aOMDand  the  body  of  Macedonians,  who 
wan  allawad  to  return  homo  for  the  winter  at  the 
end  of  tha  ftnt  cunpaign.  In  tika  Mlowbg  spring 
he  rejoined  Alexander  at  Gordlum,  with  the  troops 
under  his  command,  accompanied  by  fresh  rein- 
forcemeats.  At  the  battle  of  Issns  (a  c  SS2)  hie 
division  of  the  phatmi:  was  one  of  those  opposed 
to  the  Greek  mercenaries  under  Dareius,  and  upon 
uhich  the  real  brunt  of  the  action  consequently 
devolved  ;  and  ha  Unnlf  fell  in  the  cunHict,  after 
displaying  the  utmost  valour.  (Anc  Amik  i»  24, 
29,  ii  8,  10  i  Curt.  iii.  9.  §  7.) 

A.  AaaflnrwhoeomniandedaforoeofllaMim 
mercenaries,  with  which  he  joined  Alexander  in 
aoctria,B.c.329.  (A£s..ia(iA.iv.7iCurt.  vii.  10. 

in.) 

6.  Sen  of  Ptolemy,  an  officer  appointed  by 
Antipater  in  B.C.  321,  to  be  one  of  the  Soroato- 
phybces  of  tha  titaUr  king,  Philip  Anfaidaatti. 

.  (Arr.  ap.  PhaL  ^1%  a.)  Nothing  more  is  known 
of  him,  but  Dn^rttn  ao^kctores  that  ha  was  •  MO 
of  No.  4.  {Ildkmtm.  rol  i.  p.  154.) 

7.  Nephew  of  Antigonns,  the  general  of  Alex- 
ander, who  afterwards  became  king  of  A^ia.  His 
naBM  it  fiiat  mentioned  as  present  with  his  tincle 
at  tha  riega  af  Nam  hi  B.0. 530,  when  ha  wae 
trivcn  up  to  Enmenes  as  a  ho»t-ige  for  the  safety  of 
the  latter  donng  a  coaforenoe  with  Antigonoa. 
(Pkt.  JtaK.  10.)  AtahMr  p«ed«*l»l  hin 


entrusted  by  his  xmcle  with  commands  of  im- 
portance. Thus  in  B.  c  315,  when  Anti^onua 
was  preparing  to  make  head  against  tha  IbnnidaUb 
coalition  organized  airainst  him,  he  placed  Ptolemy 
at  the  bead  of  the  army  which  was  destined  to 
carry  on  operatioiii  hi  Alia  XiBor  aadnit  tha 
generals  of  Cassander.  This  object  the  yoting 
general  successfully  carried  out — relieved  Amisus, 
which  was  besieged  by  Asclepiodoms,  and  re- 
covered the  whole  satrapy  of  Cappadocia;  after 
which  he  advanced  into  Bithynia,  of  which  he 
compelled  the  king  Zipoetes  to  join  his  alliance, 
and  then  oeeapied  Ionia,  from  whence  Scleucus 
withdrew  on  his  approach,  (Died,  six.  67,  60.) 
Ue  next  threatened  Caria,  which  was  however  fur 
a  tima  defended  by  Mynaidon,  tha  Egyptian 
general  ;  but  the  following  year  Ptolemy  was  able 
to  strike  a  decisive  blow  in  that  quarter  against 
Eapolemtn,  the  general  of  OMMadar,  when  ha 
surprised  and  totilly  dofeated.  (Id.  ib.  G'2,  68.) 
The  next  summer  (&  c.  313)  the  arrival  of  Anti- 
gonoe  himielf  gave  a  dedded  preponderanoa  ta 
his  arms  in  Asia  Minor,  and  Ptolemy,  after  ren- 
dering active  assistance  in  the  sieges  of  Caunus 
and  lasus,  was  sent  with  a  con8iderable  amy  to 
Greece  to  cany  ao  tha  war  there  against  Cas- 
sander.  His  successes  were  at  first  rapid :  he 
drove  out  the  garrisons  of  his  adversary  from  Cbalcis 
and  Oropm,  invaded  Atliea»  iHieia  ha  eompelled 
Demetrius  of  Phalerus  to  make  overtures  of  sub- 
Buaaion,  and  then  carried  hie  arm*  triamnhantly 
wvuga  ooaona,  rwMM^  mUL  juoena.  wneivver 
he  went  he  expelled  tiM  Macedonian  garrisons, 
and  proclaimed  the  liberty  and  independence  of 
the  toTeral  citiesi  After  this  he  directed  hia 
march  to  the  Peloponnese,  where  the  authority  of 
Antigonus  had  been  endangered  by  the  recent 
defection  of  his  general  Telesphorus.  (Id.  ib.  75, 
77, 78,  87.)  Here  he  appears  to  have  remained 
till  the  peace  of  311  6U8{)ended  hostilities  in  that 
quarter.  But  he  considered  that  his  services  hod 
not  met  with  their  dna  nwMd  from  Antigonns ; 
and  when,  therefore,  in  B.  a  310  the  kings  of 
Macedonia  and  Egypt  were  preparing  to  renew 
the  war,  Ptolemy  suddenly  ahandoaed  ua  CMua  of 
his  uncle  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  Cassander 
and  the  son  of  Lagua.  Probably  hia  object  vraa 
to  ectabUdi  himaelf  in  tha  chief  eommand  in  the 
Peloponnese :  but  the  reconciliation  of  Polysperchott 
with  Cassander  must  have  frustrated  this  object : 
and  on  tiie  arrival  of  the  Egyptian  king  with  a 
fleet  at  Cosy  Ptokaay  repaired  fnm  Chalci»  to  join 
hiin.  He  was  received  at  first  with  the  utmost 
favour,  but  soon  gave  offence  to  his  new  patron  by 
hia  intrigMs  and  amhiliaM  dannnatiationa,  and 
was  in  consequence  thrown  into  pfiion  and  com- 
pelled to  put  an  end  to  hia  life  bj  poiaon,  &  c. 
505.  (Id.  St.  19,  S7.)  SeMeaaer  haa  wpwaamed 

this  genend  as  an  enthusiast  in  the  CJiuste  of  the 
liberty  of  Greece,  but  there  teems  no  reaaon  to 
suppoaa  that  hb  pnofeMiaM  ta  that  aflbel  vera 
more  eauMl  «ff  MMMt  Aaa  thoaaaf  hiaconlaBh 

poraries. 

8.  Son  of  Ljsimachus,  king  of  Thrace.  He  was 
the  eldest  of  the  three  sons  of  that  monarch  by  his 
liist  wife  Arsinoe,  and  the  only  one  who  escaped  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  Ptolemy  Ceraunus.  Having  in 
▼am  urged  his  mothor  aat  to  trust  to  tha  frieDdlj 
professions  of  the  usurper,  he  himself  appears  to 
have  made  his  escape  and  taken  refuge  with 
lIoBniaa,  king  aC  tlkallttdiaiaiu^  whom  he  per- 
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•aaded  to  take  up  arms  iu  his  cause,  but  we  know 
Bothiiif  «f  the  erente  of  the  war.   (Jnetin.  xxir. 

'J;  Trog.  Pomp.  Pri^l.  .\xiv.)  It  is  probalile,  how- 
ever, that  the  Ptolemj  who  is  mentioned  as 
MtaUiilifaif ,  er  aewrtiiig,  s  Mdent  dafai  to 
throne  of  Macedonia,  during  the  pi-n'od  of  anarchy 
whidt  followed  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Cerauniu 
(&  &  380— 27 7 ),  ia  no  other  than  the  ona  fai  4|iua> 
tion.  (Poq>byr.ap.  £tanii.^m.fiiii7|]>tiippiu, 
tp-Synceft.  p.  267.) 

9.  Son  of  Pyrrhus,  kinff  of  Epeirus,  by  hi%  wife 
Antigone,  the  step-diMgnter  of  Ptolemy  I^-igi. 
When  only  fifteen  yean  of  age  he  was  left  by  his 
father  in  charge  of  his  hereditary  dominions,  when 
Pynbva  Uaaiairael  ont  on  Ua  axpaditiaB  to  Italy, 
n.  r.  2B0.  (Justin,  xriii.  1.)  Of  his  proceedings 
during  hit  fttther^b  abeence  we  know  nothing :  bat 
iamiaaiately  aftn  tha  ntan  of  Pynhni,  B.a974, 
we  find  Ptolemy  actively  co-operating  with  him, 
rodocing  Corcyra  with  a  small  force :  and  after  the 
do&at  of  Antigonus  Oonatas,  repulsing  hfan  in  aa 
AtlMBpl  to  noover  his  lost  kingdom,  and  inflicting 
on  him  a  teoond  defeat.  lie  afterwards  accom- 
panied Pyixhna  on  his  expedition  to  the  Pelopon- 
MiO|  B,  0. 372,  tad  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
attack  on  Sparta,  hut  in  the  march  from  thence 
toward*  Aigoa,  Areus  having  occupied  the  moun- 
tain ■,  n  Mm*  comtet  amnod,  ia  which 
Ptolemy,  who  commanded  the  advanced  gujird  of 
hit  father's  army,  was  shun.  Young  as  he  was, 
he  had  gWvn  wo  nwtt  striking  proA  of  dariuf 
counige  and  personal  prowess,  and,  had  his  life 
been  spared,  would  probably  have  rivalled  the 
senown  of  his  Cither.  (Justin,  zxr.  3,  4 ;  Plut. 
JPyrrh.  28,  30.) 

10.  Son  of  Alexander  II.  king  of  Epoinis. 
[Ptolkmakls  king  of  EPBIBUa.] 

11.  An  illegitimate  son  of  Ptobmy  Philadel- 
pbus,  king  of  Egypt,  who  was  appointed  by  his 
BUher  to  command  at  Ephesns,  when  that  im- 
pertaat  dty  fisll  into  his  hoado  dnilng  the  war 
with  Antiochus  II.  Ptolemy  wa»  Bubsequently 
induced  to  revolt  from  his  father,  in  conjunction 
with  Tinuothns,  tyrant  of  Ifflotai,  tad  atmnpted 
to  establish  his  own  power  at  Ephesus,  but  was 
compelled  by  a  mutiny  of  his  Thracian  mer^ 
cenaries  to  take  refuge  in  tho  temple  of  Diana, 
where  he  was  shun  together  with  his  nustress 
Eirene.  (Trog.  Pomp.  ProL  xxvi  ;  Athen.  xiii. 
p.  5ya,a.  ;  Niebuhr,  A7.  Schri/U  p.  268—271.) 

19.  Son  of  Chrysermus,  an  officer  high  in  the 
confidence  of  Ptolemy  Philopator.  He  had  hem 
for  some  time  on  friendly  terms  with  Cleomcncs, 
whoai  ho  ^ted  during  his  confinement ;  but  acci- 
dentally betrayed  to  the  latter  the  true  intentions  of 
the  king  of  £igypt  in  regard  to  iiim,  and  thus  gave 
ilit  tohis  attenipCed  UMunootfoa.  On  ^  first 
hnakiiig  out  of  the  tumult  Ptolemy,  having  issued 
ftrdi  from  the  palace,  was  instantly  attacked  and 
pat  to  death  by  thiao  of  tho  ftloadf  of  Osontspoa, 
B.  c.  220.  (Plut  aeom.  36, 37.) 

1 3.  Another  person  of  the  same  name  was  go- 
vernor of  the  city  of  Alexandria  at  the  time  of  the 
outbreak  of  Cleomenes,  aad  having  f  il  •  h  in  with 
the  little  band  of  Spartans,  wa«  dragged  from  his 
chariot  and  put  to  death.  (Polyb.  v.  39  ;  Plut. 

14.  A  Macedonian  officer  of  high  rank  in  the 
anay  of  Philip  V.  during  the  Social  War,  who 
joined  with  LoMitinB  aad  lIi«rioia  ia  mmociqg 
tho  timnnaWe  dei||Bt  «f  Apdki,  aid  hi 


consequence  put  to  death  by  Pliilip,  b.c.  21jL 
(Polyhi  ▼.  3ft,  26, 39.) 

1 .5.  Son  of  Thraseas,  a  leader  of  Orpck  metrt- 
naries  in  the  service  of  Ptolemy  Phiiopatof^  wh* 
was  appointed,  together  wiA  AainittA/ttf  to 
command  the  phalanx  in  thomvi^llriBOt  Asliodhars 
B.C  217.  (Pdyk  T.  65.) 

16.  Son  of  Aftopua,  aa  offioor  in  tha  nerriea  of 
Antiochus  the  Great  at  Ao  hottlo  of  FiniaBa  lUC 
198.  (Id.  xvi.  1».) 

17.  Son  of  Kiuiieneg,  an  officer  in  the  aeni<ja 
of  Ptolemy  Kpiphanes  king  of  Egypt,  wko  WSB 
charged  with  the  duty  <){  arresting  Scopas,  apd 
bringing  him  to  trial.  [i:9COPA».J  (Polyb.  xviii.  36.) 

1&  §oo  ef  BoriUni,  the  minister  of  PhImj' 
Philopator.  lie  was  naturally  of  a  haughty  and 
ambitious  character,  and  theiie  qualities  were  ia* 
oMMd  bT  a  Visit  he  paid  to  the  Mawiwwa 

court  during  tho  miimrity  of  Ptolemy  Epiphan^^ 
Hence,  on  his  return  to  Egypt,  he  noade  common 
came  with  liis  brother  SosiMns,  and  toolc  a  m- 
minent  part  against  Tlepolemns  who  held  the  csief 
direction  of  affnirn.  Their  intrigues  were  however 
defeated,  and  the  party  of  Tiepoleuos  preraikd. 
(Polyb.  xvL  22.) 

19.  Sumamed  Macrow,  an  Egyptian  offictv, 
who  was  appointed  to  the  gOTemment  of  Cyprus 
during  the  mfaaority  of  PtoMny  Philometer ;  aa 
office  which  he  discharged  with  zeal  and  ability. 
By  prudent  economy  in  the  administiaiion  of  lim 
iifaad,  be  OMseod  a  hniie  aoM  of  aMniesr  whisk  he 
sent  to  Philometor,  on  his  attaining  hh  m.ij  •  , 
and  thus  secured  the  fisToar  of  the  young  kuig 
(Polyb.  zxnL  12,  aad  Valea.  atf  fea.«X  What  led 
to  the  change  in  his  policy  we  know  not,  but  w« 
subsequently  find  him  betrayirc  his  tni^t,  ;r  1 
giving  over  the  island  of  Cvprus  to  .^Vnujciiui 
Epiphaaeo.   (2  Mace.  x.  12.)' 

20.  A  rhetorician  of  Alexandria,  who  was  em- 
ployed as  ambassador  by  Ptolemy  Eoeigeteo  11.  lo 
Antiochas  Bpiphanes  when  the  hdter  wna  hesiegrag 
Alexandria,  ».  c.  170  (Polyb.  xxviii.  If^X  He  u 
perhaps  the  same  person  with  the  brother  of  Cananus 
whom  we  find  aeeompanying  dal  ahriMir  oa  his 
embassy  to  Rome  in  b.c.  1G2.  (Id.xxxi.  27.) 

21.  An  E^TPtian,  snmamed  Smparaata,  who 
was  appointed  by  Ptolemy  EoamlealL  to  gowB 
Cyrene  daring  his  absence,  wbsn  he  went  to 
Rome  in  a  c.  162,  to  prefer  his  eemi^nts  in 
person  against  his  brother  Phifemetor.  He  sub- 
sequently joined  in  the  lavolt  ef  C^j^siBiMM 
against  Euergetes,  and  appears  to  have  cnmman(!ed 
the  army  with  which  they  defi»ited  him  near  tke 
Catabathnma.   ( Poly  b.  xxxL  M.) 

2'2.  Suniamed  Caesarion,  a  son  of  CL  Jdbt 
Caesar  and  Cleopatra.  [CAsaARioN.J 

98i  flawMMBsd  PHitApatw«ia»aeoittf  IfcAn" 
tony,  the  Triumvir,  by  Cleopatra.  He  was  the 
Toongest  of  their  three  children,  and  ooold  there- 
mfe  Mfldly  have  beeo  boiB  holbia  w»  o*  (Dioa 
Cass.  xlix.  32.)  In  &  c.  34,  he  was  proclaimed  \>\' 
his  father  king  of  Syria,  including  Cilicia,  and  all  the 
provinces  west  of  the  Euphrates  (Dion  Cass.  xlix. 
41  ;  Plut  AuL  54).  After  tho  death  of  Antoay, 
and  the  subjugation  of  Egypt,  B.  c.  30,  his  life  wss 
spared  by  Augustus,  at  the  interoessioD  of  Jabaaad 
qeopatta,aBd  hewaahtwghtaptyOalafbwHh 


*  This  pawage  is  referred  by  Schwd^wiuser  to 
PielBBiy  son  of  AgewwIiM,  to  whwt  it  ii  umMj 
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her  own  cKiidxen,  but  we  bear  notbiagmoreof  him. 
1  l>ion  CasB.  li.  15  ;  Plut  Ant.  87.)    [E.  H.  B.] 

PTOLEMAEUS  {nroKtualos),  literary.  The 
eeiebcmled  aatrononter  and  gec^rapher  of  this  name 
im  «fMkai  «f  bJaw  miAa  Ptolkm  Astm,  CLAtmioai 
T.  Historians.    1.  Of  Megalopolis,  the  son  of 
A^r—rrhm,  wrote  a  hiaUaj  of  kiiw  Ptolemv  IV. 
Pll9spMlB8^  wUch  !•  ^Mitd       AttflBMM  (tL  p. 
24^  C  X.  p.  42.^,  r.,  xiii.  p.  577,  C),  Clemens 
Alexandriniis  (^Protrep.  p.       and  Aniobius  (vi. 
4).     Fram  thne  paauges  it  is  ckar  that  the  hi»- 
tavin  VfmA  «t  tte  OMrt  •£  Ptolmy,  who  reigned 
irmn  B.  c.  222  to  a  a  204.  (VoMiii«i,  (Ut  f/ist. 
Crrame.  p.  157i  ed.  Westennann  ;  Fabric  BM. 
ChrtMSc  vol.  r.  p,  296).   Schnaiglilmn  supposei 
that  the  Ptolemy,  who  wa»  goremor  of  Cyprus 
duxiiic  tbe  regency  of  Ptolemy  PhUooMior,  ia  tbe 
SHM  M  Pitey  of  Mflgalopolk  (Ffllfk  BCffL  12) : 
btit  the  governor  of  Cjjom  WM   dHblMll  fmon. 
lamm  abore.  No.  19.] 

S«  An  Egyptian  prieat,  of  Mcndeciiiriio wvoto  on 
th«  •acient  history  of  E^rypt  (rci  Alymrrluv  (Jv/ko- 
0*tt  laropmv^  Syncell,  p.  (>4).   H«  related  the  acta 
of  the  Egyptian  kinga  in  tibce  boolca,  aa  we  learn 
frtmk  Clnnena  Alexandriniii   {Strom,  i.  p.  138), 
■who  immediately  before  quotes  from  Ptolemy  if 
-rais  xP^*'°^*t  ^7  which  it  appears  duubifui  whether 
WW  are  to  understand  anoOMT  distinct  work,  or  a 
set  of  chronological  tables  connei-ted  with  his  great 
work  on  Egyptian  history.     Tatiau  also  {adv. 
Ormm.  M)  aMirtiM  Un  m  •  <hllii^niAii<  cbro- 
i,f''r»i.'i'r,  find  presently  afterwards  refers  to  his 
-Xf^you    A  scholiast  on  Homer  alio  quotes  from 
Ptol—y,  Ir     *p«<Ty  xp^yy  {8ML  MtMHat.  4m  Od. 
iv.  228).     He  is  nUo  r.'fem*d  to  by  Justin  {Elx- 
hnrt.  ad  Graec.  p.  lU),  Eusebius  {JHragp.  Evang.  x. 
1-2),  Tertollian  {Apd.  19),  and  Cyril  {cJulioM, 
L  |w  16). 

He  probaljlv  lived  undor  the  first  Roman  empe- 
rora  ;  for,  wuce  his  work  on  Egypt  was  quoted  by 
ApioB  (ISmb.  Alex,  te.),  it  coidd  not  hare  been 
written  later  than  the  time  of  Tiberius  ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  tbe  absence  of  any  allusion  to  it  in 
gtntboi,  muBf  mUSmimUm,  aftida  to—  |«iiaiuiip 
tion  that  it  could  not  hare  been  written  earlier  than 
the  ttino  of  Anguatoai  Thia  cottclaaioa  would  be- 
ii  we  were  to  sdopt      opinion  of 

,  Vossius,  that  this  Ptolemy  was  the 
of  •  work  upon  King  Herod,  which  is  quoted 
bj  Aaunoniiia  {de  Verb.  Diff.  i.  «i  ISoufioioi) ;  but 
H  in  nt  least  as  probable  that  the  author  there  cited 
is  Ptolemy  of  Ascalon.  of  whose  authority  Ammo- 
nius  makes  use  in  other  articles.  (Vossioa,  de  Hat, 
Gra«.  pp^  2*26,  226,  ed.  WootanMBUi}  JUiki 

Sihl.  Graec.  vol.  v.  p.  296.) 

II.  PHLL080PUSR8  AND  SOPHISTS.      3,  4.  Of 

AlesMMbta,  two  diadpleo  of  ^enras,  of  whom  tbe 

only  farther  infonmtion  we  possess  is,  that  they 
were  diatiqguiahed  as  i  jU\a$  and  4  htvwis  (I>iog. 

&  Of  Cyrenc,  a  sceptic,  was  the  disciple  of 
Eobulus,  the  disdplo  of  Euphranor,  the  diaciple  of 
TimoiL  Diogeneoldbw,  thalTfanoii  lud  nosoo- 
onsor  until  his  mkuA  wm  tmfbunA  bj  Pulsny 
(ir.  115,  116). 

6.  Of  NaocntiSi  n  sophist,  snmamed  Marathon, 
was  a  kaninrof  HMm  AtliMi,  tat  an  hnitator  of 

Polemon  ;  and  an  opponent  of  Heracleides  Lyciiis. 
Tbe  particulars  of  his  life,  whieh  are  not  of  sutlicient 
to  bo  noatioood  bore,  may  be  read  in 
(  Fit  AgMt  ii.  pp.  Ml,  4m.  606). 
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7.  A  sophist  and  Peripatetic  philosopher,  of  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century  of  our  era,  whom 
Ivoiiginus  mentions  that  he  had  ^een  in  his  youth. 
W e  also  learn  from  Looginus  that  Ptolemy  left  no 
writinga  except  ^oemt  and  dsffiowinrtona.  {Fraef. 
ad  LA.  vtpi  rtKovr,  ap.  Porphyr.  Vt'L  Plotin.  p. 
127  ;corap.  Hariesa,  oi^  ^<iM&  Crnwo.  Toi  iii. 
p.  604,  n.  rr.) 

8.  A  Platonic  philosopher,  of  whom  nothing  is 
known,  except  that  he  lived  before  Proclus,  wlio 
quotes  btm  in  his  work  on  the  Timaeus  of  Plato 
(L  p.  7,  b). 

III.  Grammarians.  9.  Of  Alexandria,  snr- 
muued  Pindarion,  was  the  son  of  Oroondrus,  and 
the  diidple  of  Aristarchus  (Said.  t.  e.).  Soidas 
mentions  the  fnllowinij  as  his  works:  —  'OfxripiKKV 
vnuhiiyiMLTtnv  ^i€\ia  irepl  roO  'OfiTipucw  X'f^*' 
riipot,  itpit  Nco0aAf8i|ir  «^  Xl^swf,  roO  wop* 
'Ofx-^prf  0/JTi5oy,  TTfpl ' AtrrtpoTraiov  tow  irap  'On^pcf 
lurnfiovtvoiUvov^  aud  others.  (Fabtio.  ^ttL  Graeo, 
ToL  i  pk690,  tf^TL  p.  878). 

10.  Another  disciple  of  Aristarchus,  on  account 
of  his  dose  adherence  to  whom  he  was  called  'Eirl' 
$9r9f  «r*lnMnr».  He  was  also  n  hearer  of  the 
grammaiboi  ^HdSonicns.  He  wrote  upon  the 
Wounds  mentioned  by  TTompr  (ire^l  twv  irap' 
'Omi^  ir\riywr)y  and  a  Commentary  on  the  Odys- 
sey (Suid.  8.  V. ;  Fabric.  BUL  Oraec  U.  cc.). 

1 1 .  The  father  of  the  grammarian  Aristonicus, 
was  himself  also  a  grammarian.  Both  father  and 
son  were  dlstingohood  no  tanahers  at  Rome.  The 
following  wero  his  works: — tSl  duolws  tlpr)n4fa 
rois  rpayucoi^f  <is  "Ofivpor  ^SAia  y',  rd  irofd  T« 
vonrp  {^fwt  frropi7M^*VT  *A  MeovAr  nu 
NTjpTj/Sitfj'  (Suid.  s.  r.  ;  Fabric.  cc). 

12.  Of  Ascalon,  taught  at  Rome.  His  works 
were,  Tpoc^la  'Oftnpuc^f  vspl  'EWypmrttoO  ^ot 
dpdonleis  fii6ASa  i/,  wtpl  lUrptuf^  "Wtpl  rijt 
'08wr<r€/^  'Apttrrdpxov  SiopBmrfws,  wtpl  Siatpopa^ 
A^^cwf,  and  other  grammatical  works.  The  mubt 
important  of  these  works  was  that  wtpi  Sieupopas 
Kf^fwv,  which  formed  the  foundation  of  the  simiJar 
work  of  Ammonius.  It  is  still  extant,  and  it  is 
printed  bi  the  BAtkftktttt  Onssoo  of  Fnbiisfaio  (foL 
vi.  pp.  156 — 163,  comp.  vol.  L  p.  52). 

1^  Of  Alexandria,  sutnamed  Chennos,  flou- 
vishod  vnder  TVajaa  nnd  Hndrfan.  Ris  irorics 
were,  ittfA  mipaiS^ov  laroplaf  ;  an  historical  drama, 
entitled  ;  aa  epic  poem,  in  twenty-four 

rhapsodies,  entWii  'Ajf9ifiripoSt  and  somo  othon. 
(Suid.  c.  V.)  We  stm  possMO  m  the  BaHoOeoa 
of  Photius  (Cod.  190)  aa  epttone  of  the  woric  of 
Ptolemy,  **pi  r^s  sli  mkopiMaw  tcou^r  IjToptat, 
In  SO^Su  books,  which  there  can  be  little  doubt  is  tho 
same  work  as  that  which  Suidas  mentions  by  tho 
title  wcpi  wapaiolov  laroplau  Photitu  commends 
the  work  as  containing  in  a  smaH  spooe  infonn* 
ation  which  a  whole  life  might  be  spent  in  collect- 
ing from  other  books ;  but  he  adds,  that  it  contains 
many  things  wbieb  aio aMnrtOooo  and  sbsnd, and 
ladly  put  together.  It  is  in  fact  a  farrago  of  tho 
most  hetttogeneous  materials.  It  is  addressed  to 
a  eoftifai  Innsd  bidy  mmdlbvlaDnt 

Suidas  and  Photius  speak  of  Ptolemy  as  6 
'H^trrtetpos^  which  is  naturally  mterpreted  tho 
son  of  Hephaestion ;  but  there  is  some  doubt  whe> 
ther  it  oo§^t  not  rather  to  be  understood  as  mean- 
ing the  father  or  teacher  of  Hephaestion  (see  lon- 
sius,  de  SiTipt.  Hist.  PhUos.  L  2.  §  5,  and  Viliuisoa, 
I'roicg.  ad  ApoUtm.  Lex.  Horn,  ^  iv.). 

sails  him  rtobfr  HnphnoslioiL 

o  o  4 
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Saidu  meDtioa>  a  Ptolemy  of  Cytheia,  an  epic 
poet,  who  wrote  a  poem  tboat  the  rirtuea  of  ue 
plant  called  prndacanUimt  tek  this  iUtament  is 

perhaps  the  n<sij1t  of  snme  confiuion,  since  the 
work  of  i'loleiiiy  Cheiuius  contains  ▼ahou&  murvcl* 
luus  statements  respecting  that  very  pUnt. 

The  work  of  Ptolemy  has  been  ctliteil,  with 
commentaries,  by  And.  bchottos  and  JL>aT.  Hoes* 
cbdini  iB  Odeli  HkkHm  PmH 

p,  303,  &c.  Paris,  1675,  8vo.,  with  n  d\ 
upon  Ptolemy ;  by  L.  U.  Teucher,  with 
Itethenios,  Lips.  1794,  8to.  ;  and  by 
in  his  Myihoffraphi,  p.  182,  &c.  Brunsv.  1843, 
8vo.  (Vossios,  (U  HitL  Grace,  p.  256,  ed.  Wester- 
numn  ;  Fabric  BOL  Oraea  roL  r.  pp.  296, 
?oL  Ti.  pp.  377,  378). 

1  3.  A  heretic,  of  the  sect  of  the  Valentinians 
(Iren.  adv.  J/ueres.  Praef.).  His  LetUr  to  Flora 
is  preserved  by  Epiphanius  (xxx.  7),  and  printed 
in  (inibe's  SpicUtrrium  Patrum  (Dodwell,  DisserL 
ad  Iren,  pp.  318,  foil. ;  Fabric.  iiibL  Graee.  vol.  v. 
p.  296).  [P.  &] 

PTOLEMAEUS  (nToXtfiaTot),  a  surgeon,  one 
of  whose  medical  formiilae  is  qooted  by  Ceisns  {De 
HM,    7. 3,  p.  196>,  md  w1iemwl,«lMnftra,  kite 

lived  in  or  before  the  first  century  after  Christ. 
He  is  periiaps  the  same  person  whose  opinion  on 
the  cause  of  dropsy  is  quoted  by  Caelins  Amelanin 
{De  Morb.  Ckrom,  iii.  8.  p.  479),  and  who  is  called 
by  him  a  follower  of  Enuistratus.  Perhaps  also  he 
is  the  physician  whose  medical  formulae  are*  quoted 
by  Asdepiidn  Phannacion  (ap.  Galen.  De  Compot. 
MmUcam.  m.  hoc.  ii.  2,  vol.  xii.  p.  504  ;  see  .nlso 
t£«{.  ir.  7.  Pp  789,  Dc  Compos.  Medieam.  sec.  Uen. 
T.  14,  ToL  dii.  pp^  849,  85S.)        [W.  A.  O.] 

PTOLEMAEt'S  {TlroXtfimos)  of  Alorus, 
regent,  or  according  to  some  OHtbora  king  of  Maoe- 
denii.  Hm  ctonuimhiiinM  lon—tted  widi  hit 
elevation,  and  the  revoIttticmB  in  which  he  took 
part,  are  yery  Tariottsly  related.  Diodorus  (xv.  7 1 ) 
calls  him  a  son  of  Amyntas  l\. ;  but  this  seema  to 
be  certainly  a  mistake,  and  Dexippos  (qp.  SjfmxlL 
p.  263,  b.)  sars  t)i.it  he  was  a  stranger  to  the  royal 
fiunily.  During  the  short  reign  of  Alexander  1 1., 
the  ddeet  nn  of  Amyntas,  we  find  Ptolemy  en* 
gaged  in  war  with  that  prince,  and  apparently  dis- 
puting the  throne  with  him.  Their  ditl'ercnces 
were  terminated  for  a  time  by  1ib»  intervention  of 
Pelopidng,  luit  t!ie  reconciliation  was  a  hollow  one, 
and  Ptolemy  soon  took  an  opportunity  to  remove 
the  yoang  king  by  assasiinatioii,  IlCl  M7*  (Plot 
Bdop.  2f),  21  ;  Diod.  XV.  71  ;  Marsyas  (tp.  Jihi'n, 
siv.  p.  629,  d.>  It  seems  probable  that  this  murder 
WM  perpetistod  with  the  eoanivMieet  if  net  at  the 
instigation,  of  the  (juecn-mother  Eun,'dico  [Eury- 
DiCB,  No.  1.];  aad  Ptolemy  in  coosequence  ob* 
tained  pameriia  ^  An  wofnm  power  iHthoot 
opposition.  But  the  appearance  of  a  new  pretender 
to  the  throne,  Pausaniai,  soon  reduced  him  to 
great  difficulties,  from  which  he  was  rescued  by 
tiw  intervention  of  the  Athenian  general  Inhicrates, 
who  established  the  brother  of  Alexander,  Per- 
diccas  III.,  upon  the  throne,  while  Ptolemy  exer- 
dnd  the  virtual  sovereignty  under  the  name  of 
ICmwit  (Acsch.  ./(■  F.  I.r;/.  pp.  .'il,  ;'>J  ;  Com.  Nep. 
Amt.  S*}  It  was  probably  afur  this  that  the 
piiftifftf  «f  the  late  king  hivoked  the  assistUM  of 
Pelopidas,  who  invaded  Macedonia  with  a  merce- 
nary foicei  but  was  met  by  Ptolemy,  who  disarmed 

hli  iiimnniiit  hj  i-^-^  *  —w.^ 
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giving  hostages  for  his  friendly  disposition  towards 
the  Thebana  (Pint  PeJop.  27.)    To  this  etr*- 
alliance  it  may  be  ascribed  that  Ptolesnj  aban- 
doned his  friendly  relations  with  the  Atneniaiia, 
notwithstanding  the  benefits  he  had  received  iveai 
Iphicrates.  (Aesch.  Lc  fk  8S.)  Bn  cmcImhA  •> 
administer  the  sovereign  power  for  a  perio*!  of 
three  years,  when  he  was,  in  hia  turn,  ■iMMimiul 
by  the  yeong  king  PerdJeflM  IIL,  auc 
(l)iod.  XV.  77.)  Diodorus  gives  Ptolemy  the  title  o{ 
king,  and  hie  name  is  iadnded  by  the  chron^- 
graphMtaooog  tiM  KatBtdmkm  Icings  (Dexippus 
ap.  SyncfJI.  I.e.;  EuM-h.  Arm.  pp.  153,  154),  but 
it  seems  more  probable  that  he  aasomed  the  re^J 
authority  withoot  its  designation.    (Compare,  m 
regard  to  the  above  &cts,  Thirlwall's  Cfrteee,  r6L  r. 
p.  162— l(i5;  Flathe,  Getch.  Maeedoniens,  toL  i. 
p.  38 — 4U  ;  and  Abel,  Makedonien  vor  A'aaiaa 
Philipp.  p.  2 1 7—223. )  [  E.  H.  R) 

PTOLEMAEUS    (nroXcftoMt),  snniained 
Apion  ('AvW)  king  of  Cyrene,  was  an  illefiti- 
mate  ten  of  Pldemy  Physcoo,  king  of  %ypt,  by 
his  mistress  Eirene.    His  father  left  him  hj  lua 
will  the  kingdom  of  the  CyxenaMa,  to  whaelt  Jm 
appean  t»  rnn  eoeceeded  vidHNrt  ewwwitiw,  ea 
the  death  of  Physcon,  B.C.  117.    We  know  no- 
thing of  the  events  of  his  reign,  but  at  his  death 
in  Ik  o.  96,  he  bequeathed  hia  kingdom  by  hia  wiU 
to  the  Roman  people.   The  senat<%  however,  re- 
fused to  accept  the  legacy,  and  declared  the  cities 
of  the  Cyrenai'ca  &ceu    They  were  not  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  o  ptwrince  till  near  thirty  years 
afterwards  ;  a  circumstance  which  has  given  ri** 
to  much  confusion,  some  of  the  later  Roman 
writers  having  cooBdand  this  latter  dnio  to  bo 
that  fif  the  death  of  Apion,  and  the  accompanTini; 
bequest.   Hence  Sextus  Kufus,  AmmioDiia,  and 
Hiewmjfmuo  wore  led  to  suppose  ifaol  Aera  imo 
two  kings  of  the  name  of  Apion,  an  error  in 
which  they  have  been  followed  by  ScoImn^  FniMt- 
shemins,  nd  otbiriMteii  writeiiL  fiio  oofc^ 
has  been  satisfiMtorily  examined  by  Valesins  in  bis 
notes  to  Ammianus,  and  by  Clinton.  (Justin, 
xxxix.  5  ;  Liv.  Epit.  Ixx. ;  Jul.  Obsequens,  c  109  ; 
Eutrop.  vi.  II;  Sex.  Ru£  &  1 3 ;  Anna.  Jfafb 
xxii.  16.  §  24  ;  and  Vales,  ad  loc.;  Hieron3nB*  eo 
Ku»eb.  Chron.  OL  171.  1,  and  Ul.  178. 3 ;  QiotW, 
F.  If.  vol  iiL  p.  389,  note.)  {K  H.  B.] 

PTOLEMAEUS  (nroAfuawsX  sumamed  Ce- 
BAUMtja,  king  of  Macedonia,  waa  the  son  of 
Ptokraj  I.  king  of  Egypt,  hj  hia  aoeani  wifc 
Eundice.  The  period  of  his  birth  is  not  men> 
tinned ;  bat  if  Druysen  is  nriit  in  asa^ing  tho 
noniago  of  Eurydice  with  Ploteniy  to  the  year 

Ii.  C  321   (see  Ilrllmism.  vol.  i.  p.  154),  their  m  :i 

cannot  have  been  bom  till  si  c  330.  lie  niu»t, 
at  an  ovents,  havo  hoott  nbofo  tiiiz^  years  old  in 
B.  c.  285,  when  the  aged  king  of  %7pt  came  to 
the  resolution  of  setting  asiik»  his  claim  to  the 
throne,  and  appointing  his  younger  son,  Ptolemy 
Phikddphus,  his  successor.  (Apphn.  iS^.  6S; 
Justin,  xvi.  2.)  To  this  step  we  are  told  that  tbe 
old  king  was  led  not  only  by  his  warm  attachmeat 
to  hia  iHfe  Berenice  and  her  son  Philadelphna,  hit 
by  apprehensions  of  the  violent  and  passionate 
character  of  his  eldest  son,  which  aabseqnsot 
erenta  prored  to  be  hrtteo  wril  fwnillojt.  Ptakay 
Ceraunns  qnitted  the  court  of  E^ypt  in  disgiifit, 
and  repaired  to  that  of  Lysimachva,  where  his 
miar  Lymdm  m  aiuiied  to  Agilhodea,  tho 
hdr  to  tho  Thadn  cmnb  (hi  llit  ttte  kaL 
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Aniaoib  lli*  uster  of  Ptolemy  Phikdelphni,  was 
dM  wife  ^  LjliiMiliiii  Inintir,  and  exerciaed 

;;re.it  influence  over  the  mind  of  the  old  kinp.  Rat 
of  ihM  being  employed  against  her  half- 
Ommaamj  she  appean  toon  t»  bKVt  inda 

cause  witli  him  ;  ;in<!  ho  r.ot  CBI^  assisted 
Wr  im  her  intrigoes  apinst  Agathodet*  but  is 
•van  aaid  to  hara  aattaatnated  that  vnliappy  prince 
with  his  oirn  band.  (Memnon.  c.  8  ;  Justin.  xxiL 
1  >    The  conduct  of  Ptolemy  in  the  war  that  fol- 
lowed between  Lj&imachu»  and  Seleoois  is  differ- 
entfy  nported :  Paasaniaa  (i.  16.  §  2)  represents 
him  as  quitting  the  court  of  Lysimachus,  and 
Uiking  refuge  with  his  n>^,  while  Memnon  (c  12) 
states,  with  more  probability,  that  he  adhered  to 
Lvsirnnchus  to  the  last,  but  after  his  death  made 
bis  peace  witb  Seleucos.    It  is  certain,  howerer, 
that  ha  waa  iwaired  hf  lha  latter  in  the  wao&t 
friendly  manner,  and  treated  with  all  the  distinc- 
ttoa  doe  to  hia  royal  birth.   Selenctu,  we  ace  told, 
ef«i  held  Mt  liBpM  ta  Un  af  aatddUhiiV  him  en 
the  throne  <^  ^gypt*  when  Ptolemy,  probably 
dcemint;  the  crown  of  Macedonia  to  be  more  easily 
within  his  grasp,  basely  assassinated  his  new  patron 
at  Lysimacbia,  a.  c  280,  and  immediately  assumed 
the  diadem  himself.  (Appian.  Syr.  62  ;  Meiiinon. 
c  12  i  Justin,  xvii.  2  ;  Paus.  L  16.  §  2  ;  Euseb. 
Ankik,l&7.) 

Hit  authority  nppears  to  have  been  ncltnow- 
Wdnd  without  opposition  by  the  army,  and  this 
<«abM  hfaa  «a  naka  hhaadf  iBMtav  with  litUe 
difficulty,  of  the  European  dominions  of  Lyii- 
nachaa.   Antiochoa,  the  son  of  Seleucos,  was  suf- 
ficMBtlj-  aeeapiad  with  aiaimrinfwg  hk  Aaiatie 
and  hereditary  posseasions,  and  Ptolemy  Philn- 
dilyhu  was  well  contented  to  see  his  half-brother 
wtaMiahed  on  another  throne,  which  led  him  to 
sbandon  all  projects  concerning  thai  of  Egypt. 
The  usurper  had  the  nddress  to  pain  over  Pyrrhiis 
hiog  of  Epeirua,  who  might  have  proved  bis  most 
dan^anaa  riTal,  by  a  promise  of  assisting  him 
^th  an  auxiliary  force  in  his  expedition  to  Italy. 
Thas  bis  only  remaining  opponent  was  Antigonns, 
She  MiQ  of  Dame  trios,  who  BOW  attempted  to  re- 
Wir  the  throne  (if  his  father,  and  for  him  Ptolemy 
^  Me  than  a  match.   His  tleet,  supported  bj 
n  aniliary  aqnadna  of  tha  Handaaaa,  totaOy 
•  defeited  that  of  Antigonus,  and  compelled  the 
Istter  to  withdraw  into  lioeotia,  while  Ptolemy 
***ihlidMd  himself  without  farther  q^pontion,  on 
the  throne  of  MaeaMk  CM«BBM*clS;  JaatiD. 
XTii.  2,  xxiT.  1.) 
Ha  was  now  able  to  fortify  himself  in  his  new 
hy  a  tnaij  with  AnticKhus,  who  acknow- 
Wged  hnn  as  sovereign  of  Macedonia.    But  his 
^aioasjr  and  aporehensions  were  still  excited  by 
Aniaoe,  ^  widow  of  Ljrsinadivat  who  had  taken 
•'hg»'atraasandrei,iwith  her  two  «(ons  I-y^simachus 
Wd  Philip ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  decoy  them 
into  fait  power  by  cffenng  to  marry  ArnaoS,  and 
ibare  tla  kingdom  with  her  children.    The  queen, 
SflteithiUnding  her  previoos  experience  of  his 
five  cndit  to  hiiflatha  and  prolaaliliBBa 
rrnnvid  hha  at  GaiMndreta,  but  Ptolanj  took 
1^  Ofpottanity,  during  the  nuptial  festivities,  to 
OB  the  fortress,  and  immediately  caused  the 
voung  princes  to  be  assassinated.  (Justin, 
xxir.  \-~x)    Their  elder  brother  Ptolemy  had, 
||sppfarv,  made  his  escape,  and  taken  refuge  with 
^'^nunrnt,  khtfof  tha  Dudaaiam*  who  for  a  time 
"■fioucA  h«  cMMi  nd  wifid  VMT,  thoi«h  with- 
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out  effect,  against  the  Macedonian  king.  (Trog. 
PcMnp.  ProL  xxiv.) 

Ptolemy.  Iiowever,  was  not  destined  long  to 
enjoy  the  throne  which  he  bad  obtained  by  so  many 
criBMa.  Batea  Aa  daaa  of  tha  yaar  wUdl  had 
witnaaaad  the  death  of  Seleucus,  he  was  alarawd 
by  tha  Mfcoach  of  a  new  and  fonaidable  enemy, 
lha  Oau%  who  aow,  §ot  tha  ttat  ^bw,  appeared 
on  the  ftHmSB  of  Macedonia.  Their  chief^  Belgius, 
sent  overtnree  for  a  treaty  to  Ptolemy,  but  tha 
Macedonian  king  haughtily  refused  them,  and  re« 
jecting  the  promred  assistance  of  Monuniu^,  haa- 
tcued  to  meet  and  give  battle  to  the  barhanan 
host.  Tiie  result  was  most  disastrous  ;  the  Mace- 
donian army  was  totally  routed,  and  lha  hiag^ 
having  been  thrown  fmm  the  elephant  on  which 
be  was  riding,  fell  alive  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  by  whaai  ha  waa  pot  to  deadi  ia  ^  aioit 
Knrharous  manner,  and  his  head  carried  about  on 
the  point  of  a  spear,  in  token  of  victory.  (Justin, 
nir.  8—4 }  nnn.  z.  19.  §  7 ;  ManmoB.  e.  14  ; 
Diod.  xxii.  Exc.  HoescheL  p.  49.5,  Exc.  Vales, 
p.  592  I  Dexijfna^  ^^aaa^  p.  2^6;  Poijb.  uu 
35.  §4.) 

Concerning  the  dironology  of  these  events,  aaa 
Clinton  (F.  If.  vol.  ii.  pp.  237,  238).  It  seems 
certain  that  the  death  of  Ptolemy  must  have  taken 
place  before  the  end  of  b.c.  JKU,  and  that  the 
period  of  seventeen  months  a»bigned  to  his  reign 
by  Dexipous  (^o.)  must  be  reckoned  from  the 
death  «f  Lymaehii^  aad  not  fron  that  of  8a> 
leacus.  [E.  11.  B.] 

PTOL£MA£US  (nreXiyuuer),  tetnuch  of 
Chaicib  ia  Syria,  dm  aaa  of  ManBaaaa.  Ha  ap- 
(M'ars  to  have  held  the  cities  of  Heliopolis  and 
Chalcis  aa  well  as  the  mountain  district  of  Ituraea, 
from  whence  he  was  in  the  habit  ef  infissting 
Damascus  and  the  BMia  wealthy  parte  of  Caela* 
Syria  with  predatory  inairsions.  These  Alexan- 
dra, queen  of  Judaea,  endeavoured  to  reprei>s  by 
sending  against  him  her  MO  Amtobulus  with  an 
army,  but  without  much  success.  Subsequently, 
when  Pompey  came  into  Syria,  b.  c.  64,  Ptolemy 
was  wiMBwaad  to  anawar  for  his  miidaadai  hal 
was  able  to  purchase  impunity  frnm  tlic  confiutTor 
with  a  sum  <rfa  thonsand  talents,  lau.u4d,  when 
Alexander,  tha  aoa  af  AiiitflMBa,  was  pat  to 

death  at  Antioch  by  the  parti.^iii.s  of  Punipcy, 
Ptolemy  aiTorded  shelter  and  protection  to  the 
brothers  and  sister*  of  the  deceased  prince,  and 
his  son  Philippion  at  first  married  one  of  the  fugi- 
tive princesses,  Alexandra  :  but,  afterwards,  Pto- 
lemy becoming  enamoured  of  her  himself,  put 
Pliilippian  la  dtath,  aad  aaida  Ahtwndta  hia  awn 

wife. 

After  the  battle  of  Pbarsalia  Ptolemy  was  con- 
firmed by  Caesar  in  the  possaMion  of  hia  dominions, 
over  which  he  continued  to  nile  till  hit  death  in 
a.  c.  40,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  hia  son  Ljsa- 
aiaa.  The  only  ooeanon  on  whieh  we  meet  with 
his  name  during  this  interval  is  in  ».  r.  4'2,  when 
he  tmited  with  Marion,  prinoe  of  Tyre,  in  an  at- 
iOBpt  to  raatera  ABtiMBaa,lha  Mn  ef  Aiistobolns, 
to  the  throne  of  Judaea.  They  were,  however, 
both  defeated  by  Herod.  (Strah.  zvi.  p.  753  ; 
Joseph.  Ani.  xiiL  16.  §  3,  xiv.  8.  §2,  7.  §  4,  li.J. 
i.  9.  §  2,  13.  §  1.)  We  learn  from  his  coins  that 
he  assumed  the  titia  of  tetnrch*  (Eckhel,  vol.  iii. 
p.  264.)  [E.H.&1 
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the  plan  we  intend  to  adopt  in  this  article.  Pto- 1 
lenif  aluidt  befim  m  m  two  diednel  pobii  of  { 

view:  a<«  n  mathematician  and  a^tmnanvi  and! 
as  a  geographer.  Theramaet  of  coune  beai^Mate 
treatment  «f  IktN  t«»  ehaiietew.    Ai  aa  mtro- 

nomer,it  most  be  eaid  that  the  history  of  the  idence, 
for  a  long  train  of  centuriet,  precente  nothing?  but 
comments  on  his  writing*:  to  treat  the  history 
•f  the  latter  wnuld  be  so  far  to  write  that  ef  MUm 
immy  itself.  Wf  shall,  therefore,  confine  onr- 
selves  to  the  account  of  these  writings,  their  prin- 
cipal contenu,  and  the  chief  poinli  wtiMir  bnH^ 
graphical  annals,  without  reference  to  commenintnrs, 
or  to  the  efiect  of  the  writings  themselvea,  on  the 
prograea  of  eaeoea.  And,  fhm^  «Wged  to  do 
this  by  the  nf'C.^s>ity  of  selection  which  our  limits 
impose,  we  are  alio  of  opinion  that  the  plan  is 
ollkMrwite  Hm  naet  adfantageooa.  Vor,  owing  to 
ttat  Tery  close  connection  of  Ptolemy^  name  with 
the  history  of  astronomy  of  which  we  have  upoken, 
the  accessible  articles  on  the  subject  are  so  diitcur- 
sire,  that  the  reader  may  lose  sight  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  Ptolemy  and  his  followers.  The  two 
other  great  leaders,  Anstotle  and  Euclid,  are  pre- 
eisely  in  the  same  predkament 

Of  Ptolemy  himself  we  know  absolutely  nothing 
but  his  date,  which  an  astronomer  almtys  leares  in 
Ilia  wofka.  Ha  ntftMf  abeervad  ia  a.  o.  139, 
at  Aloxandrin  ;  nnd  Suidas  and  others  call  him 
AleMmdrmm.  If  the  canon  presentlj  mentioned 
be  genuine  (and  it  b  not  doabted),  ha  nuvifed 
Antoninus,  and  therefore  was  alive  a.  d.  161.  Old 
manoscripts  of  his  works  call  him  Pelusiensis  and 
Phelttdiensis.  But  Thcodorus,  sumamed  Melite- 
niota  (Fabric.  BiU. '  vol.  x,  p.  411),  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  di  scnlM-s  him  as  of  Ptolemais  in 
the  Tbebaid, called  Jiermeiui*.  Accordingly, our  per- 
•omI  knowledge  of  one  of  the  most  illostrions  men 
that  ever  lived,  both  in  merits  and  fame,  and  who 
laeidedand  wrote  in  what  might  well  be  called  the 
aiatemidfanitjrta  AtkiM,  li  ranted  to  two  aeeouita 

of  one  clrcumstmce,  between  the  uncertainties  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  decide^  and  which  gire 
Makiitk  toe|i|MNitaddeaof  tkaNilB.  Waifflir 
{Hut.  Attron.  p.  177)  cites  some  description  of  his 
personal  appearance  from  an  Arabic  writer,  who 
does  not  state  his  source  of  information.  Some 
writes odl  him  king  Ptolemy,  probably  misled  by 
the  name,  which  is  nevertheless  known  to  have 
been  borne  by  private  persons,  besides  the  astro- 
nomer. On  du^  ind  some  other  gouip  not  worth 
citing,  because  no  way  Greek,  see  Halma's  preface, 
p.  ixi.  Ptolmny  is  then,  to  us,  the  author  of 
eertain  works ;  and  appears  in  the  dmnetir  of  pro- 
mulgator of  his  own  researches  and  deliverer  and 
extender  of  those  of  llipparchus.  In  this  last 
^■neter  them  is  aona  dfOadty  dmrt  Ma  writings. 
It  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  him  from  hi^  illustrious  ! 
predecessor.  It  is  on  this  account  that  we  have 
defenod  spaelfie  mentfoD  of  HtfVABCBUfs  as  an 
astronomer,  to  the  present  article. 

The  writings  of  Ptolemy  (independently  of  the 
work  on  geography,  which  will  be  noted  apart)  are 
as  follows  : — • 

1.  M<7d\Tj  livTa^it  Tijt  'AoTpovou'or,  as  Fa- 
bricius  has  it,  and  as  it  is  very  commonly  called  : 
bnt  the  Gfoek, both  in  Qrynoeus  and  ll;ilma,  begins 
witk  fuBytttOTiKrit  (rviTaffa,-?  Bi€\U}v  irf>wTot:  But  ' 
tba  TatnbiUna  presently  mentioned,  the  work  on 
•aMlMV,  ii  ilao  «ifrrB{it,  in  Fabricins  /uffivMraaf 


i  in  sevenl  phces  of  Schweiger,  Hoffamnn^  4fe, 
I  wvold  nukor  fonb  •  kepiiiinat.  T«  Aalingau 

!  the  two,  the  ArnKs  prnl)al)!j-  called  the  grrairr 
work  ntydAiif  and  afterwards  firyiffni :  tkm  uLt 
Atmagmt  it  n  «MBpo«i4  «f  tUi  kMl  a^jMlie*  lai 

the  Arabic  article,  and  mait  be  constdexvd  as  tA*  I 
European  as  well  as  the  Aimbic  Temacular  tid«.  | 
To  this  name  we  shall  adhere  ;  forthoogfa  ^jrwAsw 
be  more  Greek,  yet,  as  there  are  twaijatlnaaef 
Ptolemy,  and  others  of  other  writers,  we  pp-f-^** 
well-known  and  widely-spread  word,  adopteti 
■U  middle  Latin  writers,  and  clothed  wiik  wmmh 
rous  historiad  associations.    It  remind*  xi%,  ton.  ff 
those  who  presored  and  oommonicated  the  wsrx 
fat  question  ;  and  bnt  fat  wkeaa  just  appreeiMiai 
it  Would  have  probably  been  lost. 

On  the  mannscripta  of  the  Almi^gesfc,  aee  Far 
bricius  (ML  Ormmt.  t«L  pi  981)  and  HdM*« 
preface,  p.  xlv.  &c.  Doppelmayer  (we  copy  Halm.^) 
says  the  manuscript  used  by  O^rnoeus,  the  hi^t 
therefore  printed  ftvm,  was  given  to  die  Nnrraiber^ 
library  by  Ilegiomontanus,  to  whom  it  was  gitfti 
(probably  ai  a  legacy)  by  Cardinal  BeRsarion.  TV 
Murrcuuld  uotlind  this  manuscript  at  Nurembrrju 
but  only  that  of  Theon*s  commentary,  grrtn  \f 
Regiomontanus,  as  descri>>ed  :  Imt  Montignot  t*^- 
tihes  to  haviqg  caused  it  to  be  consulted  tor  hi* 
Tenfaiiof  lk«aitidegv«k  lliki  WMenkal  ktfly 
concludes  that  there  are  difficulties  in  the  war  e( 
sttpoosing  this  manuscript  to  hare  been  nsod :  hot 
paDoe  nannNQOMneamBB  MMOsamrmmnMai^fc 
This  Basle  edition  may  count  as  one  manuscript 
unknown.  Halma  corrected  its  text  by  varioos 
others,  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  princtpallT 
iive.  as  follow*  First,  a /'ofdi  mnnnscript  (N<\ 
'I'.'AVJ)  nearly  perfect,  cited  by  s^me  who  hav,-  >  -ii 
it  as  of  the  sixth  century,  but  pretty  c».'ruim:\  j  ol 
later  than  the  eighth.  It  bears  a  preoentation  in- 
scription tn  John  Lascaris.  of  the  imperial  family, 
who  is  known  to  hare  been  sent  bj  Lorense  di 
jBoneN  twMO  10  vonaunniiopM,  miar  na 
ciipation  by  the  Turk?,  to  proatre  manuscripts. 
Secondly,  a  Horene*  manuscript  of  the  twelfth  ceo- 
tury,  mukad  9SMl  TUidly,  a  Voniea  mniauipt, 
marked  313,  supposed  to  be  of  the  eleventh  cent  j.-y. 
Fourthly, two  Vatican  manu<^cripts  marked  560  and 
184,  of  about  the  twelfth  century.  These  Fbreoce, 
Venice,  and  Vatican  maamadpts  were  fiobably 
returned  to  their  original  owners  at  the  p-tiot  of 
1 H 1 5.  The  seizures  made  by  the  French  in  Itdf 
hare  proenred  us  the  only  two  editiooa  ti  BacBd 
and  Ptolemy  which  give  various  reading*. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  Ahnagoat  in  print  is 
in  the  qtitooM  Ml  by  Regiomontasas^  and  tMed 
by  Grossch  and  Roemer,  Venire.  \A9f^,  fo'.ii, 
headed  ^*  Epytoma  Joannis  do  monte  x^o  in  al- 
magestmn  PtotaowL**  TV  dadfcation  to  Qndfasl 
:  Hessarion  calls  it  tiw  epitome  of  Purbach,  w  ho  c>  m- 
menoed  it,  and  his  pupil  Regiomontanus,  who  6- 
nished  it    It  is  a  full  epitome,  (anitting,  in  parti- 


•  So  far  was  this  appropriation  of  th.*  word 
Synlaris  carried,  that  it  was  applied  to  various  at- 
troloffical  works  baring  nothing  to  do  with  PtolsniT. 
IlotTman  has  two  works  in  hi-*  li«t  which  he  sop- 
poses  to  be  English  transbtious  of  the  astrological 
synUxis,  because  they  bear  as  litim  **  Aa  Ompad 
of  Pht^'loraeus."  We  have  one  nf  them  ;  which  i» 
a  common  astrological  almanack,  having  jost  as 
mnA  idatioa  ta  Ptolanj  M  the  caiNBt  aamltfif 
KooMb  luoaalj,  a  fidlj  in  aoauBMi  wilk  kte. 
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mlar,  the  catalogue  of  atari.  It  vm%  reprinted 
<  Ltalaade^  Basle,  1543,  folio  ;  Nureml)org,  1550, 
folio  ^  wndf  a{>parently  in  the  nme  year,  another 
title  wa<i  put  to  it  (Halm.i,  prcfjice,  p.  xliii.).  The 
firmt  coffipiete  editioa  u  the  Latin  venion  of  Peter 
L.i«eii«MMri%  "AliniigMtinii  CMM  PlakMl, 

Ph«»Iiidi»'n^is  Alexandrini  Venice,  1515,  folio 

^  I  lalandw  and  Bailj).    It  is  team,  but  there  is  a 
copy  in  tk»  Bayal  Sod&tft  filmrj.   Baily  Mjt 
thkt  it  bean  internal  marks  of  having  been  made 
from  the  Arabic  (as  was  indeed  generally  admitted), 
aii«l  throws  great  light  on  the  sabseqoent  Greek 
eiiitiOM  and  versions.     Next  comes  the  Tersion  of 
t  iearj^e  of  Trebizond,  **  Ptolemaei  Almagcstura,  ex 
Veraione  Latina  Oeorgii  Trapezuntii,"  Venice, 
15'23,  folio.   (Pabridoa,  who  is  in  donbt  as  to 
whether  it  were  not  1527,  and  confounds  it  with 
th»  taaaei  version.)    From  all  we  can  ooUeeti 

taLrlic  r  edition  of  the  version  of  Trapezuntiiis  than 
tkat  of  Venice,         folio  (with  a  rad  %  ia  the 
•kte  fg^y  t  •aA  Hoftna  nit  6bimk  mm  Mrikr. 
Ita  title  (firoro  a  copy  before  tu)  u  *  Clandii  Pto- 
lemaei Pheludiensis  Alexandrini  Abnagestum . . . . 
latxua  donatom  lingua  ab  GeorgioTrapezuntio.... 
MM0  salutia  mdxxvul  labente.**    This  version  is 
■tated.  in  the  preface  to  have  been  made  from  the 
Gnsek  *  :  the  editor  was  Lucas  Gaoricni.  The 
nine  bodca  of  attraaflaay  by  tiw  Anb  OAer,  adittd 
"by  Peter  Apian,  Nuremberg,  1534,  folio,  and  often 
aet  down  as  a  commentary  on,  almost  an  edition 
aC;       Almgett,  have  no  right  whffw  to  either 
name,  as  we  say  from  examination.    Halma,  ob- 
•erriag  in  tha  epitome  of  Purbach  and  Regiomon- 
tanaa  atrattg  nariu  of  Ambie  origin,  and  taking 
Oabar  to  be  in  fiu;t  Ptelemy,  concludes  that  the 
er-itome  was  made  from  Oeber,  nnd  reproves  them 
lu(  not  naniiiig  their  origiuaL    llaiiiia  nmot  have 
taken  Geber's  wMkti  iMMlatlly  the  Almagest,  ibr, 
V.  iih  the  above  censure,  he  admits  that  the  two 
epitofuiata  have  caught  the  meaning  and  spirit  of 
Plaieaiy.    Ik  it  worth  while,  therefore,  to  state, 
ham  examination  of  Geber  (whom  Tlalma  had  not 
«eeo),  and  eompahson  of  it  with  the  epitome  in 
qaeatkm,  that  neidier  1*  Odwr  a  eommentary  on 
the  Ahaage»t,  nor  the  epitome  formed  from  Geber. 

Tba  fifrt  Greek  text  of  the  Almagest  (aa  well  as 
that  of  EocKd)  was  paUished  by  Symon  Orynoeni, 
Aula*  1538,  folio  :  ^  KA.  ^To\t^ia^ov  neydKrit  avv- 
To^^tiff  BiSK.  17'... ."  It  is  Greek  only,  and  con- 
tii'.n-*  the  Almagest,  and  the  commentary  of  Theon 
[Pappra].  Basle,  1541,  fbUo.  JtnoM  Qmmmm 
published  omnia  (^ose  extant  epm  (Ot^gm- 

•  It  w  a  tligbt  MkM!,  bat  it  it  diifaalt  to  say 

how  email  an  error  U  not  worth  correcting  when 
gnmt  naoMa  tappt^t  it.  Ualma,  followed  by  Baily, 
laya  dMtt  TkaiwaenHw  get  Ui  Otmk  ■wamcript 
fgmn  a  eepy  of  one  in  the  Vatican,  made  by  order 
of  tke  abbot  Bartolini.   Bat  what  Owiriou  aiys  is 
** Oooiy.  TVqii.  nagmns  Ime  Ailmiiwiiiiiii .... e 
Oneca  in  Latinam  tran«tulit  iiagam.  Qnem  Lau- 
raatkM  Rartolinus....  e  Vaticano  exemplari.  ... 
tnoMoribendum  curavit."    The  qmem  seems  to 
niar  ta  Trapezuntius,  who  had  knf  been  dead : 
Oaaricus  explains  how  he  came  by  a  copy.  Andrew 
Tiapesantitts,  in  kit  pretiace  to  his  father's  work 
(wttdk  IbBrMtlirt  efOniieM),  tlMtgiia^^ 
t  >  the  pope,  dni'9  not  hint  at  the  manuscript  from 
the  pope**  libiarj,  nor  at  any  nunoiciipt  in  par^ 
ticalai* 
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phia  cxcepta)  "     This  edition  contains  the 

AlmaguL,  TetrulAblon.  Centiloqumm^  and  Inerriu^ 
Hum  8kBmn$m  Sufnijioationet  ef  Ptota^f,  and  the 
Jlypotypoaes  of  Proclus.  Except  as  containinir  tbt 
fint  pruieaMd  coUection  of  the  works,  it  ii  not  «f 
note.  At  to  itt  Afanagest,  h  la  IVn^etvathit  w 
given  by  Gauricus.  The  publisher,  H.  Pet  rut, 
senu  to  have  loiuid  leeaont  to  kaow  that  he  had 
bam  oriatikMi  fa  Ui  editor,  fii  lasi  (Bade,  foUo) 
he  republished  it  as  .. .  omnia  quae  extant  opera, 
praeter  Geographiam,  qnam  non  dissimili  forma 
[doable  column  j  nnperrimd  sedidimua :  summa  cura 
et  diligentia  castigata  ab  &MM  Otwtldo  Sdntk- 
henfucnsio  . . . .  "  The  contents  are  the  same  as 
in  the  former  edition,  with  notes  added  by  the 
new  editor.  Erasmus  Reinbold  pubUthad  the  fifst 
book  only  (Gr.  Lat  with  Scholia),  Wittenber?, 
1549,  8vo.  (Lalande,  who  gives  also  15(i0),  and 
also  1569  (HabnaX  flL  endlla  (Legrele)  pab> 
Wished  the  second  bonk  in  Latin,  Paris,  1556, 
8to.  (LaL  HabnA  J.  B.  Porta  gave  the  first  book 
fa  Utm,  with  Theen,  Naples,  1588, 4to.  (Lai.), 
<and  the  first  and  second  books  fa  Ilia  MM  way^ 
Naples,  1605,  4to.  (LaL  Halm.). 

From  the  time  of  Galileo,  at  which  we  are  now 
arrived,  we  cinnot  find  that  any  complete  venion 
of  the  Alnu^Mt  (Greek  edition  there  certainly  was 
none)  was  pabltshed  until  that  of  Halmo,  to  which 
we  now  tooM.  We  thall  not  attoapt  to  danriba 
the  dissertations  by  Delambre,  Ideler,  &c.,  con- 
tained in  this  splenidid  collection,  but  shall  simply 
Boto  tbe  eenttntt  of  the  ftnt  fow  Tofanets  fbvtba 

rest  sne  TuF.oN.  Of  the  manu-'cripts  we  have 
already  spoken.  The  descriptions  are — Paris,  1813, 
1816,  1819,  1820,  quarto.  The  first  two  Tolwnea 
contain  the  Almagest,  in  Greek  and  French,  with 
the  various  readings.  The  third  contains  the  Kavwv 
/kuriAsW  and  the  ^^<is  rwr  chrXoycSv  of  Ptolemy, 
and  the  works  of  Qxminus.  The  fourth  contains 
the  vifo6(crft^  Ttx'v  irXavce^fvwv  and  tin-  qpy<i^ 
iwodiatis  fuuSTifMTiKol  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  livoTv- 
wtHxmt  ef  FMcIm. 

The  part  of  the  Almagest  which  really  concenis 
the  modem  astronomer,  a«  part  of  the  effective 
reeoidt  af  bit  tdeiM,  fi  the  cetalogiie  of  ttnt  fa 
the  aevcnth  and  eighth  books.  Of  this  catalogoa 
there  have  been  several  distinct  editions.  The 
earliest  (according  to  Lalande,  not  mentioned  by 
Halma)  is  a  Latin  Tersion  by  John  Noviomagui^ 
from  Trapezuntius,  **.,..  Phaenomena  stellarum 
1022  fixarum  ad  hanc  aetatcm  reducta . . . .,"  Co- 
lOgM,  1537,  folio,  with  f«>rty-ei£^ht  drawings  of  the 
constellations  by  Albert  Diirer.  The  next  (Baily) 
is  a  Greek  edition  (stated  to  be  furnished  by 
Halley),  at  the  tad  ef  the  tUid  ef  the  ftw  vehmet 
of  Hudson's  "  Geographiae  vetcris  Scriptores  Graeci 
minores,''  Oxford,  1698— 1712,  8vo.  The  next 
( Halma)  it  a  ¥noA  Tordmi  by  Montignot,  Nancy, 
1786,  and  Strnsburg,  17n7,  4 to.,  translated  into 
German  by  Bode,  Berlin  and  Stettin,  1795,  8vo. 
Tbe  latt,  and  by  fiv  the  bert,  i»  that  giren  (in 
Ortdt)  hj  the  late  Francis  Baily,  in  his  collection 
ef  the  catalogues  of  Ptolemy,  THiiph  lieigh,  Tycho 
Brahe,  Halley,  and  Hevelius,  which  forms  volume 
xiii.  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society,  London,  1848,  4to.    Thit  editioB  e£  the 

t  Mr.  Bifly,  who  doaely  extauned  aB  Ui  edi* 

tions,  as  will  presently  b«'  noted,  does  not  evM 
give  the  name  of  this  one,  though  to  oor  knew* 
ledge  it  WM  AM  tfthoM  he  tried  to  make  nit  «1 
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catalogue  U  the  one  which  thould  be  cited.  It 
gifw  the  iMdJogiorilM  Wkn§m  and  Patk  mm- 

tcripts  (from  II  ilmn),  of  the  Greek  of  Grynoeus 
and  ilahua,  and  of  the  Latin  of  Liechtemtein  and 
Tffap<iMirtin»  ivilh  ratiwlioBB  flwn  ovr  pnaest 

astronomical  knowledge  very  sjraringly,  and  we 
believe  very  jadiciouily,  introduced.  The  axtro- 
nomer  might  easily  make  Ptolemv's  catalogue  what 
it  ci^^t  to  have  been  ;  the  nholir,  from  criticism 


would  certainly  place  many  stars  where  it  is 
ifflpOHible  Ptolemy  couid  huve  recorded  them  as 
being.  From  flnqnent  conTerMtfaa  wilk  Sir.  Baily 
durinjf  the  progress  of  his  task,  we  ran  confidently 
aay  that  iie  had  no  bias  in  &Toar  of  making  bit 
text  MtnoMinDj  comet  at  the  expanw  ef  cri- 
tical cviJi-ncc  ;  but  that  he  was  as  fully  impressed 
with  the  neoeaaitjr  of  pxodncing  Ptokm/ *•  enon  ae 
hktnitha. 

Mr.  Bally  remarki,  as  to  the  catalogue,  and  the 
tame  appears  as  to  other  parts  of  the  Almagest,  that 
Halnrn  often  gives  in  the  text  he  has  chonB  read- 
ings ditferent  from  thowcf  o//  his  principal nlgeols 
of  collation.  This  means  that  he  has,  in  a  consi- 
derable number  of  cases,  either  amended  hk  text 
ceajeetanDj,  or  preferred  the  reading  cf  eome 
minor  manuscript,  without  particular  mention. 
This  is  no  great  harm,  since,  as  the  readings  of  all 
his  gieat  leoma  are  alwaye  givcDflt  aoMHiBti  te  hatr* 
ing  one  more  choice  from  an  unnamed  quarter.  But 
it  is  important  that  the  critical  reader  of  the  edition 
•heald  haf«  aetiee  c£  it ;  and  the  nof»  eo,  inee- 
much  as  the  readings  are  at  the  end  of  each 
Tolume,  without  *  text-iefitfence  from  the  plaoea  in 
which  they  occur. 

Ob  the  preceding  summary  of  the  bibliographical 
history  of  the  Almnpcft,  we  shall  remark  that  the 
reader  is  not  to  measure  the  currency  of  it  bv  the 
number  of  its  editions.  It  was  the  gold  whien  lay 
in  the  Bank,  while  paper  circulated  on  its  authority. 
All  the  £uropean  books  on  astronomy  were  ik- 
ahioBed  apoii  tt,  and  it  waa  enlj  the  non  kvned 
aalronomers  who  went  to  the  common  original. 
Saelid  was  actually  read,  and  accordingly,  a*  we 
have  seen,  the  presaea  wen  crewded  with  ediliona 
af  the  Elements.  But  Ptolemy,  in  his  own  words, 
was  better  known  by  his  astrology  than  by  his  as- 
tronomy. We  now  coDM  to  his  other  writings,  on 
which  we  have  lees  to  say. 

2.  TfTpdSiSKot  trwrra^ji,  generally  called  7V/m- 
biUon,  or  Quadripartilujii  de  Apotc'dmattbus  et  Ju- 
dkiia  Astrorum.  With  this  goes  another  small 
work,  called  KopnU.  or  Fmctm  Lifirortwi  Suontm, 
often  odled  CentUot^mum,  from  its  containing  a 
hondred  aphorisms.  Both  of  these  wcifca  are  ae> 
troloj;ic.il,ai»l  >t  has  been  doubted  by  some  whether 
they  be  genuine.  But  the  doubt  merely  arises 
liNn  Aa  nefing  that  Ao  canteiiti  wainiworthy  of 
Ptolemy.  The  Tetrabiblon  itself  is,  like  the  Alma- 
gnt  aod  other  writings,  dedicated  to  iiis  brother 
BjnBt  it  nCHib  in  tiha  jutwdnedM,  to  MClhar 
iraic  OD  tha  flUiAMMrtical  thaan*  Both  waika 


•  If  editors  will  pat  the  varfau  leading*  at  the 
and  af  tinir  Tolumes,  instead  of  at  the  bottom  (MT 

tho  pasres.  we  should  wish,  when  there  are  more 
vohnncii  than  one,  that  the  readings  for  one  Tolume 
thould  be  inserted  at  the  end  of  another.  It  weald 
tin  n  be  practicable  to  have  the  text  and  its  variations 
open  before  the  reader  at  one  and  the  t>ame  moment, 

whidi,  when  two  or  three  —  ^ 

gaiht^  ia  fiiy  dwiiahlfc 
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have  been  twice  printed  in  Greek,  and  togetlifs-; 
flnt,  hjr  Jehn  Ganenoine  (Or.  Let),  Nwwbee?. 

1535,  4to. ;  f^condly,  with  new  Latin  wiaiaioD  a.  j  i 
preCsce,  bj  Philip  ileUncthon,  Besle,  l&BX  8^  >.  I 
(Mriefoa,  BaOnami).  AnMng  the  Latin  editioc^.  i 
over  and  above  these  alieady  noted  aa  aeeMnfnny-  i 

ing  editions  of  the  Almagest,  Hnin  mentions  tn  I 
(of  both  works)  of  the  fifteenth  ct-ntury  ;  one  fcj 
Ratdolt,  Venice,  1484,  4to. ;  another  bj  Bonettw 
(with  other  astrological  tracts),  Venice,  149.'5,  . 
There  u  another,  translated  by  Gogans  Loavai£, 
I548.4te^(Haanann,  Lalanda);  and  thaew  ia  aac 
ther  attached  to  the  collection  made  by  HfTva^m 
(which  begins  with  Jotius  Fitmicus,  and  ends  wisa 
kaniUaa),  BMia»  IMS^ftBat  Mid  dB  eaeept  the 
Firmicus  and  Manilius  seem  ta  hnre  been  print- i 
be£ue,  Venice,  1519,  folio  (Lahnde).    Tb«e  u 
BHtttiQn  eftwa  other  editiona,  ef  Bade  and  Venee. 
1551  and  1597,  including  both  Firmicna  and 
nilius  (Lalande).     The  Centiloguium  hnt  beca 
sometimes  attributed  to  Hermes  Trimegitttus  :  bat 
this  last-named  author  had  a  CnMoqmimm  of  hit 
own,  which  is  printed  in  the  edition  just  described, 
and  is  certainly  not  in  matter  the  same  at  Ftw- 
Iemy*s.    Fabricius,  mentioning  tha  Omtiiogmium, 
says  that  Ptolemy  de^<ro/!on/<'<r/.(,  appeared  (Lat.). 

Venice,  1509,  k    Perhaps  this  ia  the  saoM 

work  aa  tha  ana  af  tha  aana  tMa,  aAarwMde  pah- 
lished  as  that  of  the  Arab  Zahcl.  The  Ensrlijii 
tnuislation  (1701)  purportiqg  to  be  Dtens  '^Pto- 
lemy's Quadripartite"  (IMfaMBHi),  nattt  be fioHi 
the  paraphrase  by  Proclut,  as  appears  from  iu 
title-page  containiogthe  name  o(  Leo  AUatios,  who 
edited  Uie  ktter.  The  aaual  Latin  of  the  CeatM^ 
quium  is  by  Jovius  Pontanns:  whether  the  Commm- 
tarvs  attributed  to  him,  printed,  Basle,  1531,  ■lt\ 
(Laknde),  &c,  are  any  thing  more  than  the  ver>i(Mf 
we  must  Imto  to  the  professedly  astrol<^rical  bibU^ 
graphor.  It  was  printed  without  the  Qu-idnpar- 
tUum  several  timet,  as  at  Ckdogne,  1544,  bvo.:  asd 
this  is  wid  te  ha  with  tha  caaiaisef  of  Tmpeaantiat, 
meaning  prnljably  tha  vmioib  The  comment-unf  .' 
or  introductions,  two  in  number,  attcibuted  to 
nndne  and  Peiphyry,  were  jHrintid  (GhLiaL) 
Basle,  1559,  folio  (Lalande). 

3.  Kavwy  BaaiAeary.  This  is  a  catalogue  of  As^ 
nan,  Persian,  Greek,  and  Rmnan  sovereigns,  w6k 
the  length  of  their  reigns,  several  times  radefliad  te 
by  Syncellus,  and  found,  with  continuation,  in 
Theon.  It  it  considered  an  undoubted  work  of 
Ptolemy.  It  it  a  scrap  which  has  been  printed  If 
Scaligt'r,  Calvisius  (who  valned  it  highly],  Petarius 
and  DodwcU  ;  but  most  formally  by  Bainhrid|;t 
(in  the  woiic  pneenay  died),  and  1^  BafaM,  as 
above  noticed. 

4. 4asr«it  iathMmviariptiv  Koi  ownyvydlmv* 
^MMvfir,  J9a  AffmetHkM  Si^fieeHkmOm  immtm 
tiuni.  This  annual  list  of  sidereal  phaenomena  has 
been  printed  three  times  in  Greek  :  by  Peariot, 
in  his  UimmlopoH^  Paris,  1630,  folio ;  pvtially 
in  Fabricius,  but  deferred  by  Harleaa  te  a  supple- 
mentary volume  which  did  not  appear  ;  and  by 
Hahna,  as  above  noticed.  There  are  three  othtf 
works  of  the  same  name  or  charactei^  wUsh  ham 
been  attributed  to  PtnU'niy.and  all  three  are  ci^m, 
with  the  genuine  one,  by  Petavius,  as  above.  Two 
of  them  are  Roman  calendars,  not  worth  notiosu  Tie 
third  was  published,  in  Latin,  from  a  Greek  mnnu- 
script,  by  Nic  Leonicus,  Venice,  15l6,8fo.  (Fabo- 
doa)  :  and  this  ia  lepdrtad  fa  tha  caflietlsn  hmt 
ring  with  JulinaKanian^abawMtieid.  Walm 
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mi^n^imied  the  TenioDs  of  the  genuine  tmk  wUeh 
wre  found  with  thOM  «f  the  Almagest 

•fi,  6.  De  AnaUmmale  and  I'lanisphacrium. 
^fb-c-ae  worJu  are  obtained  from  the  Arabic.  Fa- 
ferimt— ,  wIm  kid  BOC  leen  them,  ettiijttliUM  that 
t.h4ev  arp  the  same,  which  is  not  correct.  The 
u€  mairmmn  is  a  collection  of  graphical  proceMes 

I'roianded  on  what  we  now  call  the  orthographic 
projecuon  «f  the  sphece,  a  penpectiTe  in  which, 
vMKklMaMlSeBBy  speakbg',  the  eye  fa  «t  sn  Infliiiie 
t\ istanee.    The  Planuiphere  is  a  description  of  the 
■  tewiographk  projection,  in  which  the  eye  is  at 
pole  of  tile  ctrele  on  which  the  sphere  is  pro- 
jc«t«d.    Dehunbre  seema  to  tUak*  ftom  Um  fonner 
wsMk .  that  Ptfilemy  knew  the  <;RomoRtc  projection, 
in  which  the  e}-e  is  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere: 
but,  tlMNigli  he  uses  some  propositions  which  are 
c[.i->.<-ly  connected  with  the  theory  of  that  projec- 
tion«  we  cannot  find  any  thing  which  indicates  di»- 
fivct  Icflwled^  ef  Ht  li  bat  ena  adMn  of 

thf  work  De  AnaUmtnate,  edited  by  Commandine, 
KocM,  15612,  4ta  (Lalande  si^s  there  is  a  Vene- 
tin  tida  af  the  mbm  dale.   Ha  aka  BMilkM 
another  edition,  Rome,  1572,  4to.,  perhaps  an  error 
of  copjing).    Nothing  is  told  about  the  Arabic 
orig;inAl,  or  tiw  transbtor.   The  Ptmitpkcmiim 
fina  appeared  in  print  in  the  edition  of  the  Oeo- 
pr-f-.hy,  Rome  (?),  1.507,  foL  (HoflFinann)  ;  next 
in  V'.'iider'it  cuUection,  entitled  **  Sphaerae  atque  As- 
tvarum  Coelestsnm  Ratio . . .     Basle  (?  no  place  is 
named  \  1.'>3G,  4to,    With  this  i«  joined  the  J'la- 
tomkaerimm  of  Jordanus.    There  is  also  an  edition 
of TealaMa,  1544^ fat (HeftaMm).  Bmiliahest 
edition  is  that  of  Commandine,  Venice,  1558,  4to. 
i^\mnAm  Mja  it  was  r^rinted  in  16tt&  Suidas 
lawiJa  Aat  PtaieBiy  wnia  laAvra  laifawfui 
0^HxlpeLS,rfh\ch  is  commonly  taken  to  be  the  work 
ttn  the  plani^are.  Both  tba  wock*  ace  addxesied 
to  Syrua. 

7.  Tlfpi  virodffftmp  rSv  vhantfjJpttp^DtPlcmeta- 
t^mm  II ypr4.hr h-ibuf.  This  is  a  brief  statement  of  the 
■rincipal  hypolhescs  employed  in  the  Almagest 
(to  which  it  refers  in  a  preliminary  addrrsn  to 
8yru»)  for  the  explanation  of  the  heavenly  motions. 
S^pUcio*  refers  to  two  books  of  hypotheses,  of 
wfcMl  we  may  suppose  this  k  enaii  It  was  first 
fItBllied  {Or.  IaI.)  by  Bainbridge,  with  the  Sphere 
af  PkdcIus  and  the  canon  above  noted,  London, 
1690,  4ia^  vHh  a  page  ef  Briatri4|a%  aotwcliens 
at  the  end;  rffcaawihi  hj  Habi%  ilwaily  de- 
scribed, 

a  'ApfMMmAf  0Mn  y.  Ikk  Miia  an  the 

theory  of  the  musical  scale  wm  flml  |ahUshed 
(Or.  lAi.)  in  the  collection  of  Greek  musicians,  by 
Oogavinua.  Venice,  1562,  4to.  (Fabricius).  Next 
kf  (Sfc  Lat.),  OM,  16t3,  4to.,  with 

r:moaa  readings  and  cnpions  notes.  This  last 
edition  was  reprinted  (with  Porphyry's  com- 
imtnry.  then  first  published)  in  the  tiiuid  fahHa 
of  Wallis's  works.  Oxford,  1699,  folio. 

l%tmllta^  9t  Atdtd  jPtimipaliif  a  awlaph3faieal 

work,  attributed  to  Ptolemy.  It  was  edited  by 
Boniliaad  (Ur.  Lat),  Paris,  1663,  4to.,  and  the 
edttioa  kai  a  aair  Ihle  page  (and  nothing  more)  in 
1681. 

In  Lalande  we  find  attributed  to  Ptolemy,  Re- 
gaha  Artis&Iathematicae''  (Gr.  Lat), — 1569, 8vo., 
with  ciylanations  by  Erasmus  Rein  hold. 

TIa  Bilimrtiim  oada  bj  fabbsioa  of  tiM  loit 
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woilci  of  Ptolemy  is  as  follows : — From  Simplicius, 
ntpl  fi«TpTi<r*ws  iiov6itltK»9,  to  prove  that  there 
can  be  only  three  dimensions  of  space  ;  Flt^l  povur 
^i^Aiov,  mentioned  also  by  Kutocius  ;  ^toixm^ 
iwo  books  of  hypotheses.  Fnnn  Suidas,  three  hooka 
[  MTjxan/fii'.  From  Heliodorus  and  Simplidus, 
'OsTucii  9oarfiun%ia,  From  Tsetses.  lUfdrtva  % 
andftam8lii>h«i<f  gyati— »n^Aoafc  Ikm 

have  been  many  modem  fa|||iM  n  PlolflDU^I 
name,  mostly  astroJo^iGaL 

'    It  flmH  rat  an  wnoltled  questian  whether  the 

work  written  by  Ptolemy  on  optics  be  lost  or  not. 
The  matter  now  stands  thus :  Alhasen,  the  principal 
Arab  writer  on  optici,  doio  not  mention  Ptolemy, 
nor  indeed,  any  one  oka.  8<ma  paw^gwftoi  Hngii 

Bacon,  taken  to  be  opinions  passed  on  a  maim- 
script  purporting  to  be  that  of  Ptolemy,  led  Moii- 
tnda  to  speak  highly  of  Ptolemy  as  an  opikd 
writer.  This  mention  probably  led  Laplace  to  ex- 
amine a  Latin  version  from  the  Arabic,  existing  in 
the  Royal  Uhiary  at  Fluk^  and  porportbg  to  ha 
Ptolemy's  trc.itisc.  The  consequence  was  Laplace's 
assertion  that  Ptolei^y  had  given  a  detailed  account 
of  tiia  phomi— aen  of  Mtreaaadeol  laftaetion.  Thio 
remark  of  Laplace  led  Humboldt  to  examine  the 
manuscript,  and  to  call  the  attention  of  Delambro 
to  it.  Ddambre  accordingly  gare  a  full  account  of 
the  work  in  his  JIutoire  de  CAdrommie  Aneknnf^ 
voL  ii.  pp.  411 — 4. '51.  The  manuscript  is  headed 
Incipil  LibtT  Piholemaei  de  Optids  sivt  As])fdiliu$ 
iranslatHs  aft  Ammiruco  [or  Ammirato]  Kugenio 
Siculo.  It  consists  of  five  books,  of  which  the  firht 
ii>  lost  and  the  others  somewhat  defaced.  It  is  said 
there  is  in  the  Bodleian  a  mantiscript  with  the 
whole  of  five  books  of  a  similar  title.  The  first 
three  books  left  giTO  snch  a  theory  of  vision  ao 
might  ha axpeelod  nam  a  triHorvho  had  tho  ivofk 

attributed  to  Euclid  in  his  mind.  Botthe  fifth  book 
does  actually  give  an  account  of  xafiraetioa,  with  ex- 
perinMDtil  tables  upon  glass,  wat«',and  air,  and  an 
account  of  the  reason  and  quantity  of  astronomical 
refraction,  in  all  respects  better  than  those  of  Al- 
hazen  and  Tycho  Biahd,  or  of  any  one  before  Cas- 
siuL  With  regard  to  the  granineoiao  of  the  hodc» 
on  the  one  hand  there  is  its  worthiness  of  Ptolemy 
on  the  point  of  refraction,  and  the  attribution  of  it 
to  him.  On  the  other  hsnd,  thoro  is  the  abseneo  of 
allusion,  either  to  the  Almagest  in  the  book  on 
optics,  or  to  tho  subject  of  rafiaction  in  the  Alnwr 
gesL  Palomhio^  wjoappoMa  oemhieod  of  tho  ga« 

nuineness,  supposes  that  it  was  written  after  the  Al- 
magest. Bat  on  this  suppo*ition,it  must  be  sumposed 
tiiat  Ptoknj,  who  doeo  not  mfiequently  rnar  to 
the  Almagest  in  his  other  wiitiQgl^  has  omitted  to 
do  so  in  this  one,  and  that  upon  points  which  are 
taken  from  the  Almagest,  as  tho  asMCtion  that  tho 
moon  has  a  colour  of  its  own,  seen  in  adipaes.  But 
what  weighs  most  with  us  is  the  account  which 
Delumbre  gives  of  the  geometry  of  the  author. 
Ptolemy  was  in  geometry,  perspicuous,  el^ant, 
profound,  and  {wiwerful  ;  the  author  of  the  optics 
could  not  even  succeed  in  being  clear  on  the  very 
points  in  whieh  Euclid  (or  another,  if  it  ho  not 
Euclid)  had  been  clear  before  hinu  Delambre  ob- 
serves, in  two  passages,  **  La  demonstration  do 
PlolMe  oit  fiwt  omhnaaUb  s  ecDo  d*Bnelida  oa 
et  plus  courte  et  plus  claire,"....  Euclide  avail 
prouvd  propoMtioa  21  ot  22,  quo  les  objets  pa* 
rakaoni  diaiinnib  iam  hM  a^mn  oonTozos.  On 
entooToit  quo  Ptol6n4o  a  Tooln  ausu  d6nontnr  les 
}a4aMt  yopooitioiifc**  AgMBi  tha  la&aotioD  apart. 
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Delamhro  remarks  of  Alhazen  that  he  is  "pins 
riche,  plus  savant,  et  plus  geom^trcquc  Ptolc'iuce." 
Taking  all  thk  wUk  Mfidence,  for  Delambre, 
tVimich  serere,  wa^  an  excellent  judjje  of  relative 
merit,  we  think  Uie  reader  of  the  Almagest  will 
pmm  befen  b«  belieres  tfnt  tfM  man  wbe  kad 
irn'ftrn  this  la«.t  work  (which  Bnppodition  is  abso- 
lutely necessary)  became  a  poor  geometer,  on  the 
wttficiity  of  eoe  ■Mmsorfpl  Mided  iHA  Irfi  iWMk 
The  aabject  wants  further  investigation  from  siu  h 
WNUeea  as  still  exist :  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
Arabic  original  maT  be  foond.  Were  we  speaking 
for  Ptolcniy,  we  ahoiild  urge  that  a  little  diminu- 
tion of  hi",  finu"  a«  a  mathematician  would  Ix*  well 
compensated  by  so  splendid  an  addition  to  his  ex- 
perimental character  as  the  credit  of  a  true  theory 
of  re&actioru  But  the  question  i?,  how  stands  the 
fiict  ?  and  Ua  our  own  parts,  we  cannot  but  suspend 
our  opiniaa. 

We  now  come  to  <5pfak  of  Ptolemy  an  astro- 
nomer, and  of  the  contents  of  the  Almagest.  A  ml 
williUiiinMv»imuteea|ilediatef  his  great  pre- 
daeesMr,  Hipparchus.  The  latter  was  alive  at  B.  c. 
150,  and  the  former  at  a.  d.  150,  which  is  of  easy 
remembmnce.  From  the  hitter  labours  of  Hip- 
parchus to  the  earlier  ones  of  Ptolemy,  it  il  frooi 
'J50  to  2CiO  years.  P^-tween  the  two  there  is 
nothing  to  fill  the  gap  :  we  cannot  con'^iruct  an  in- 
termediate school  out  of  the  names  of  Oemintm, 
PoseidoniuR,  Theodo<!iii9,  Sosigen<  f;,  Hy?inn<;,  Ma- 
nilius,  Seneca,  Menelaus,  Cleomedes,  6i£. :  and  we 
Itsw  Be  othen.  Wa  flinrt,  therefore,  regard  Pl^ 
lemy  as  the  first  who  appreciated  Hippardhus,  and 
followed  in  his  steps.  This  is  no  Mnall  aecit  in 
itself. 

What  Hipparchus  did  is  to  be  collected  mostly 
from  the  writings  of  Ptolemy  himself,  who  has 
evidently  intended  that  his  predecessor  should  lesa 
ao  fine  in  his  hands.  The  historian  who  has  taken 
OMMt  pains  to  discriminate,  and  to  sepamte  what 
is  due  to  Hipparchus,  in  Delambre.  If  he  should 
bo  held  rather  too  partial  to  the  predecessor  of 
Ptolemy,  those  who  think  so  will  be  obliged  to 
admit  that  ho  gives  his  verdict  upon  the  evidence, 
any  pMpemsnon  gained  iMim  iriaL 
He  is  too  much  given,  it  may  be.  to  try  an  old  as- 
tronomer bv  what  he  has  done  for  tw,  but  this  does 
net  often  dlelsi^  Itla  eilfanate  of  tlw  T^tHto  flMvit 

of  the  ancients.  And  it  is  no  small  tcstiinnny  that 
an  historian  ao  deeply  Teised  in  modem  practice, 
■o  QOBtfenmt  tridi  andewt  writings  so  niggard  of 
his  praise,  and  so  apt  to  deny  it  .altogether  to  any 
thing  which  has  sint^  been  surpassed,  cannot  get 
through  his  task  without  making  it  evident  that 
Hipipanlna  baa  baflone  a  chief  favourite.  The 

summinjT  up  on  the  merits  of  the  friir  f'<tt/f-r  nftu- 
ironomy,  as  the  historian  cails  him,  is  the  best 
enumeration  of  his  services  which  we  can  make, 
and  will  save  the  citation  of  authorities.  The  fol- 
lowing is  translated  from  the  preliminary  discourse 
(iHria,  H  ia  hapailMit  to  remember,  ummm  the 
]a<«t  part  wriHn)  «f  tiM  HMmtv  db  PJttmomif 

**Lat  no  one  be  astenidied  ai  tiho  emn  of  half 

a  degree  with  which  wp  chanre  TTipparrhns.  perhaps 
with  an  air  of  reproach.  We  must  bear  in  mind 
that  his  astroU^  wu  only  an  amniary  sphere  ; 
that  its  diameter  was  but  moderate,  the  subdivisions 
of  a  degree  hardly  sensible ;  and  that  he  had 
neither  telescope,  vernier,  nor  mienmietM;  What 
oonld  wo  do  eiftn  now,  if  «t  mn  de^rod  of 
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these  helps,  if  we  were  ignorant  of  r^'frnrf;  nn 
of  the  true  altitude  of  the  pole,  as  to  which,  ttc^i 
at  Alexandria,  and  to  ^pilo  of  nradUany  dndtaasf 
every  kind,  an  error  of  a  quarter  of  a  degree  was 
committed.  In  our  day  we  du^ute  aboui  cbe  £cae- 
tioA  of  n oofMid  t  in  iMlof  Hippoiiknn  tfcsQr  caaU 
not  answer  for  the  fraction  of  a  degree  ;  they  might 
mistake aa  ouch  as  the  diameter  of  thm  ean  oc 

<"^<»ential  services  rendered  by  Hipparchuji  to  a»tr> 
nomy,  of  which  he  is  the  real  fooiider.  ile  is  ths 
first  who  gave  and  demonstnted  the  mnuis  of  aelv- 
ing  all  triangles,  rectilinear  and  sphericnl,  keck. 
He  constnieted  a  table  of  chonls  of  which  he  aadt 
the  siune  sott  uf  use  as  we  uiake  of  our  sines.  Bt 
made  more  observations  than  his  predece«»c>r^  and 
understood  them  better.  He  established  ffu'tbe«rr 
of  the  sun  in  such  a  manner  that  Ptolemy« 
yean  aAerwaida,  fcnnd  natMng  todiange  ftr  Ae 
bettor.  It  is  tnie  that  he  was  mistaken  in  tW 
amount  of  the  sun's  inequality ;  but  I  have  elMwn 
that  tMa  onoe  ft«a  n  nMko  of  hdf  n  day  aa  the 

time  of  the  soUtice.    He  himwlf  admits  that  his 
result  may  be  wrong  by  a  quarter  of  a  da,y  ;  and 
we  may  idways,  without  scroide,  dooUo  the  cfTor 
supposed  by  any  author,  without  donbtinff  his  good 
faith,  but  only  attribntincr  self-delusion.    He  deter- 
mined the  first  inequality  of  the  moon,  and  i'UMeixy 
ehai^ed  nothing  in  it he  gave  the  aolian  of  thie 
moon,  of  her  apogee  and  of  her  nodes,  and  Plo- 
lemv's  (»rrectioas  ue  but  slight  and  of  mere  than 
donbtfid  geedneaa.  Ho  fcnd  a  glimpse  (U  a  «m$nnm) 
of  the  second  ineqnril^  ;  he  niadf  all  the  observa- 
tions necessaiT  forndieeovety  the  honour  of  which 
wns  leostred  tof  PtcAemy  {  a  diBSomry  ndrfeli 
haps  he  had  not  time  to  finish,  but  for  which  he 
had  prepared  every  thing,  ids  showed  that  all  the 
hypotheaaa  of  hie  predsMeinw  wmt  inonftiHH  te 
explain  the  donUe  inequality  of  the  planets  ;  he 
predicted  that  nothing  would  do  except  the  comlK- 
nation  of  the  two  hypotheses  of  the  ezcentric  and 
epieyde.   Obeorrati'ons  were  wanting  te  him,  he^ 
cause  these  demand  intervals  of  time  exceedinc  t  ' 
duration  of  the  longest  life :  he  j^pared  them  i^c 
Ilia  onooessors.    We  own  to  hia  catalogne  the  ias- 
portant  knowledge  of  the  retrograde  motion  of  the 
equinoctial  points.    We  oould,  it  is  trae,  obtain 
llria  knowledgo  fiiani  nmah  hollH 

made  during  the  last  hnndred  yeartt  hnft 
servatious  would  not  give  proof  liMl 
sensibly  unifean  tat  n  long  suooiorfin 
and  the  observations  of  Hipparchus,  by  their  num- 
ber and  their  antiquity,  in  spite  of  the  errors 
which  we  cuinot  help  &iding  in  than,  give  us  this 
important  confimnlian  of  one  of  1km  fondamental 
points  of  Astronomy.    He        here  the  fir»t  dis- 
coverer. He  invenu  d  the  plnDis|diere,  or  the  mode 
of  representing  the  starry  heavens  upmi  a  plane, 
and  of  producing  the  solutions  of  problem*  i  f 
spherical  astronomy,  in  a  manner  often  as  exact  as, 
and  more  coramodhms  Ann,  the  nao  of  Ao  (Me 
itselC    He  is  also  the  father  of  true  geography,  by 
his  happy  idea  of  marking  the  positioa  of 


*  The  reader  must  not  think  that  DalnniMn one 
the  diameter  of  the  son  is  a  degree,  or  aonr  it.  By 
not  anawetlug  iir the  fraction  ecadagrae,  lio  mimii 
that  they  could  be  sure  of  no  more  iMMdMnMnnt 
degree,  which  leaves  them  open  to  any  error  under 
half  a  degree,  which  is  about  tiie  dmueter  of  the 
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t"*!**  eartT),  as  -was  done  with  the  stars,  by  circles 
dc;»wx&  from  tbe  pole  perpendicuiarij  to  tlie  equator, 
ilMkt  im,  hj  hthmUt  aad  hagltadaib  Rb  netbod 
of  o<rlip«eB  was  long  the  only  one  by  which  difference 
of  naeridiana  could  be  detennined  ;  and  it  is  by  the 
pcx>  joctkm  of  Ids  iBvattkn  that  to  tlda  day  we  con- 
•tnact  ourmapaif  th*  tiprii  Od  Otr  bMl  gMfHip 
phicsi^l  charts." 

W'e  sliall  now  proceed  to  give  a  short  synopsis 
tHe  subjects  treated  in  the  Almageat;  tha  reader 
will  find  a  lnTi.:>>r  and  better  one  in  the  seoMlid  vo- 
lume of  the  work  of  Delambre  jiut  cited. 

The  fint  kodc  opaaa  with  mom  w mIm  «i 
theory  and  practice,  on  the  division  of  the  sciences, 
auMl    the  certainty  of  mathmaticai  knowledge: 
tiiu  prsBBUo  OBndvdoo  wMi  an  aiiuowieaiiMiii  of 
the  author**  intention  to  avail  himself  of  his  pre- 
decesaoca,  to  run  over  all  that  has  been  nifficiently 
explsuned,  and  to  dwell  upon  what  has  not  been 
done  completaly  and  well    It  then  describes  ss 
the  intention  of  the  work  to  treat  in  order:  —  the 
xwlAtiuas  of  the  earth  and  heaven  ;  the  effect  of 
poaHiMi  vpvi  tiia  sarth  ;  the  theoiy  of  Aa  avn  and 
moon,  withoat  which  that  of  the  stars  cannot  be 
undertaken  ;  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  starsi  and 
those  of  tka  Its  stars  called  ffmth.  AifOMnls 
are  then  produced  for  the  spherical  form  rind  motion 
fkf  the  beevena»  for  the  seosibly  rohehcal  form  of 
the  wEtk,  fcr  ihsMith  beinf  to  ttM osntio  of  tlra 
>i --nvens  for  its  being  but  a  point  in  comparison 
u  ith  the  distances  of  the  stars,  and  its  having  no 
motion  of  translation.   Some,  it  is  said,  admitting 
xhmm  i»aanns,  neverthdssi  think  that  the  earth  may 
Imve  n  mntion  of  rotation,  which  causes  the  (then) 
oijj  apparent  motion  of  the  heavena.  Admiring 
the  anaplieity  of  this  solution,  Ptolemy  then  gives 
iiijt  r<*r»son«  why  it  cannot  be.    With  those,  as  well 
aa  hia  preceding  arguments,  our  readers  are  familiar. 
Twre  dwalBr  celestial  motisBB  am  tim  adaitlsd ; 
one  which  all  the  stars  have  in  common,  another 
wkich  aeveial  of  them  have  of  their  own.  From 
•ownd  0Z|iioMjMa  hsn  wedf  variou  wiIIhv  ksvo 
in»frined  that  Ptolemy  held  the  opinion  maintained 
l>y  many  of  bis  foilowert,  namely,  that  the  celestial 
(^fheres  are  solid.   DeUmbre  inclines  totheeon- 
t  ^rr,  and  IPS  Mow  him.   It  seems  tote  that, 
thoagh,  a«  was  natnral,  Ptolemy  was  led  into  the 
phxaaeologj  of  the  suliU-orb  system,  it  is  only  in 
tha  eanvanient  modi  whkh  la  ceimwNi  aMBgh  in 
all  By«t«m»-    When  a  modem  astronomer  speaks 
•f  the  variation  of  the  eccentricity  of  the  moon's 
•iliit  m  pvsdiieing  a  certain  oftet  vpon,  say  Irar 
loo^gitade.  any  one  might  Bupp>o!se  tlint  this  orbit 
wmm  m  solid  tnuigerent  tube,  within  which  the 
aoon  ia  ■■ttiriilly  watulned  to  more;  Had  ft  not 
been  for  the  notion  of  his  successors,  no  one  would 
bave!>  attributed  the  same  to  Ptolemy :  and  if  the 
Ut4;rai  meaning  of  nhsases  have  weight,  Copernicus 
]»  at  liMt  Mmdt  spall  tsa  lUta  ohmImIhi  as 
Ptolemy. 

Then  follows  the  geometrical  exposition  of  the 
mode  of  obtaining  a  tabic  of  chords,  and  the  table 
its-^lf  to  half  degrees  for  the  whole  of  the  semi- 
circle* with  differences  for  minutes,  after  the  man- 
ner of  mem  Bodeni  tahles.  TUs  ommI  of 
p<-<mietry  is  one  of  the  mo^.t  beautiful  in  theOreek 
writers:  aomo  propositions  from  it  aro  added  to 
■umy  edftiow  oiT  Bndid.  Delambra,  wlio  thinks 
M  meanly  as  he  can  of  Ptolemy  un  all  oci  asions 
ni<*ntions  it  with  a  doubt  as  to  whether  it  is  his 
awn,  or  coUoctad  Cram  his  pccdeooaMca.   In  this, 


as  in  many  other  instances,  he  shows  no  attempt  to 
judge  a  mathematical  aigument  by  any  thing  snept 
Hs  VBSok:  had  H  ban  oCharwis^  tto  and 

power  of  this  chapter  would  have  established  a 
strong  presumption  in  £ftvour  of  its  originality. 
Though  Uipparchns  constructed  chords,  it  is  to  bo 
remembered  we  knew  nothing  of  his  manner  m  a 
mathematician  ;  nothing,  indeed,  except  some  re- 
sults. The  next  chapter  is  on  the  obliquity  of 
the  ecliptic  as  determinad  observation.  11  ia 
followed  by  spheric-nl  peometry  and  trigonometry 
enough  for  the  determination  of  the  connection 
hatewB  the  sm*li  tight  imaitia,  desM— tfaa,  and 

Innffitnde,  and  for  the  formation  of  a  tahle  of  da» 
dinationa  to  each  d^ree  of  longitude,  rioliahfa 
says iMftodMlkk and  4mtMniAmd» 

very  exact. 

The  second  book  is  one  of  deduction  from  tha 
genersl  doctrine  of  the  whore,  on  the  effect  of  po- 
sition on  the  earth,  the  longest  days,  the  determi- 
nation of  latitude,  the  points  at  which  the  sun  is 
vertical,  the  equinoctial  and  solsticial  shadows  of 
the  gnonso,  and  other  things  which  change  with 
the  spectator's  position.  Also  on  the  arcs  of  the 
ecliptic  and  equator  which  pass  the  hoiixon  simul- 
taaaoaaty,  with  «d)lea  for  diftnot  tMm^  «r 
parallclA  of  latitude  having  longsil  d^fi  of  ghran 
durationfl.  This  is  followed  by  tto  comitoatioa 
of  oblique  spherical  problems,  for  Aa  panose  of 
calcttlatmg  angles  made  by  the  ad^tie  mH^  Aa 
vertical,  of  which  he  gives  tables. 

The  third  book  is  on  the  length  of  the  year,  and 
on  the  theory  of  the  solar  motion.  Ptolemy  in- 
form* us  of  the  manner  in  which  Ilipparchus  made 
the  discovery  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes, 
by  obsarvatisB  of  the  revolsliaB  from  one  equinoK 
to  the  same  afirnin  being  somewhat  shorter  than 
the  actual  revolution  in  the  heavens.  He  discunes 
the  fsaawM  ivMeh  indvead  hispwdwsser  to  think 
there  was  a  small  inequality  in  thi>  lon^rth  of  the 
year,  decides  that  ha  was  wrong,  and  produces  the 
oomparisoB  of  his  own  olioafradoBS  wMi  tihoia  of 
Hipparchua,  to  show  that  the  Utter  had  tibttflli 
■and  constant  value  (one  three-hundredth  of  a  di^^ 
less  than  365^  days).  As  this  is  more  than  tiz 
minutte  too  great,  and  aa  ^  atror,  in  the  whdb 
interval  between  the  two,  amounted  to  more  than 
a  day  and  a  quarter,  Delambre  is  surprised,  and 
with  reason,  that  Ptolemy  should  not  Imve  dslMled 
it.  He  hints  that  PtoU-my\s  obwrvations  nmj 
have  been  ealemlat«t  from  their  required  result  |  oa 
wUdi  we  dMdl  pnaently  gpede.  It  nnst  be  re* 
mcmhcred  that  Di  lamhre  watches  every  process  of 
Puilemy  with  the  eye  of  a  Irnx,  to  claim  it  for 
Hipparehoa,  if  bo  an ;  and  wnsn  it  is  certain  that 
the  hitter  did  not  attain  it,  then  he  might  h  ive 
attained  it,  or  would  if  he  had  lived,  or  at  the  It-aiit 
it  is  to  be  matter  of  astonishment  that  he  did  not. 

Ptolemy  then  begins  to  explain  hia  node  of  ap* 
plying  the  celebrated  theory  of  ejtrrnfn'rv,  or  n-vo* 
lutions  in  a  drde  which  has  the  spectator  out  of  tti 
centra;  afi9NC9db,oreirclss,thoeaiitn»of  iriiidi 
revolve  on  other  circles,  &c  As  we  cannot  here 
give  mathematical  ezphinations,  we  shall  refer  the 
nadar  It  thogoiMad  ootfoa  whidi  be  fwobably  has 

on  this  Bubject,  to  Narrien's  Ilistim/  u}'  Astrmunnt/, 
or  to  Delambre  himselt  As  to  the  solar  theory,  it 
may  be  mlteisBt  to  taj  tihat  Ptolemy  explams  the 

one  inequality  then  known,  as  Hipparchus  did 
before  him,  by  the  iupposition  that  the  circle  of 
the  iUii  is  an  exccutric;  and  that  he  does  not 
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appeftr  to  have  add«d  to  bk  pwdccettor  at  all,  in 
wsooTOf^  at  ImuNl 

On  this  theory  of  epicycles,  we  may  tay  a  word 
once  for  alL  The  common  notion  ia  that  it  waa  a 
cunibroua  and  uieleu  apparatus,  thrown  away  by 
the  modems  and  oi^[tiiating  in  the  Ptolemaic,  or 

rather  Platonic,  notion,  that  all  celestial  motions 
either  be  circular  and  uniform  motions,  or 
Bat  on  the  contiary,  it  waa 
an  elegant  and  most  efficient  mathematical  instni- 
wbich  enabled  Uipparchus  and  Ptolemy  to 


decessors  had  done  ;  and  it  was  probably  at  leant 
aa  good  a  theory  aa  their  inatmmenta  and  capabi* 
litiaa  of  oUariattai  loqnhod  or  daaTad.  AaA 
many  readers  will  be  surpriaed  to  hear  that  the 
modem  as^nomer  to  this  day  resolves  the  same 
motions  into  epicydic  onea.  When  the  latttt  ex- 
presses a  result  by  aeriea  of  riaai  Hd  MiMi 
(especially  when  the  angle  is  a  mean  motion  or  a 
multiple  of  it)  he  uses  epicycles ;  and  for  one 
which  Ptolemy  aeribbled  on  tba  iMSVona,  to  use 
Milton^s  phrase,  he  scribbles  twenty.  The  differ- 
onee  ia»  that  the  ancient  believed  in  the  neoMsity 
of  tfioao  initruMBli,  Aa  siodm  only  lii  thaif 

OPOvenienco  ;  tin*  fonner  used  those  which  do  not 
avficiently  represent  actual  phenoaieDa»  tho  Uuter 
kttMn  kow  to  dMOit  baMw  t  ^  fboMT  «»Uiif  llw 
iMimBMIIi  to  be  the  actual  oontrivsnces  of  nature, 
was  obl^ed  to  make  one  set  expbiin  every  thing, 
the  latter  wUl  adapt  one  set  to  Utitude,  another  to 
longitude,  another  to  distance.  Diflfierence  enoogh, 
no  doubt ;  but  not  the  »ort  of  diffMHwe  whidt  tha 
common  notion  supposes. 

The  imrth  and  fifth  books  are  on  the  theory  of 
the  moon,  and  the  sixth  is  on  eclipses.  As  to  the 
moon,  Ptolemy  ei^plaina  tho  first  inequality  of  the 


by  virtue  of  which  (to  use  a  modo  of  expression  very 
common  in  astronomy,  by  which  a  word  properly  re- 
pwMnlativ  of  a  phanomeaon  ia  put  fer  ita  cause )  the 
motions  of  the  sun  and  moon  are  below  the  average 
at  their  greatest  distances  from  the  earth,  and 
above  it  at  their  least  This  inequality  was  well 
known,  and  also  the  mnitn  of  the  lunar  apogee,  as 
it  is  called  ;  tliat  is,  the  gradual  change  of  the 
position  of  the  point  in  the  heavens  at  which  the 
taoon  appears  wmb  bar  distance  is  greatest  Pto- 
lemy,  probably  more  assisted  by  records  of  the  ob- 
aervations  of  Hipparchus  than  by  his  own,  detected 
that  the  single  inequality  abovammtioBad  WWBOC 
■nffcientjiut  that  the  lunar  motions, as  then  known, 
cotld  not  be  explained  without  snppoiition  of  an- 
«diir  inequality,  whidi  haa  ahea  mod  namad  tha 
mMctitm.  Its  eifect,  at  the  new  and  full  moon,  is 
to  make  the  effect  of  the  preceding  ineqtudity  ap- 
pear different  at  different  times  ;  and  it  depends 
aol  oaly  on  the  position  of  Aa  sun  and  moon,  but 
on  that  of  the  rooon^s  apogee.  The  disentangle- 
ment of  this  inequality,  the  magnitude  of  which 
dapends  upon  throe  angMi  and  the  adaptation  of 
an  epicyclic  hypothesis  to  its  explanatiaDi  ia  lha 
greatest  triumph  of  andant  astronomy. 

The  iaivanu  and  olglMh  Iwoka  ara  davalad  to 
the  stars.  The  celebrated  catalogue  (of  wliich  we 
hava  before  spoken)  gives  the  longitudes  and  lati- 
tadea  of  1092  atan,  described  by  their  positkma 
in  the  constelhUiona.  It  seams  not  unlikely  that 
in  the  main  this  catalo^e  is  really  that  of  Hip- 
parchus, altered  to  Ptolemy^  oWB  time  by  assnm> 
the  friw  of  tho  pcoMMte  If  ofUMM 


oonid  Ic 


given  by  liipparchns  as  the  least  which 
aamo  rliangM  Mwioy  olto  Iiim  oiodi  fcy 

own  observations.    This  catalogue  im  pretty 
shown  by  Delambre  (who  is  mostly  socoet^ 
when  he  attacks  Ptolemy  as  an  otesrtu  /■)  to  rvfn- 
sent  tha  heaven  of  Hipparcbiia,  oltond  bj  •  wtea; 
precession,  better  than  the  heaven  of  the  time  si 
which  the  catalogue  was  made.  And  it  ia  obsniniA 
that  thongh  Ptalnay  observed  at  filoaooihii 
where  certun  stars  are  visible  which  are  ne»t  Tis3b«» 
at  Khodes  (whaaa  Uipparchna  dMerredX  aamm  d 
thoao  stars  are  ha  Ptolamyli  oitologaa.  BatilamT 
also  be  noticed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  one  orijT  -I 
mistake  (in  the  equinox)  would  have  the  mttect  d 
naldBf  all  Hio  hmgitndaa  wrang  by  tfc*  oaea 
quantity  ;  and  this  one  mistake  might  hare  ee- 
curred,  whether  from  observation  or  (^culation. 
both,  in  such  a  manner  aa  to  give  the  ouapicioHS 
appearances. 

The  remainder  of  the  thirteen  books  are  deTOfied 
to  the  planets,  on  which  Hipparchus  could  dolictlc. 
except  observe,  fv  woBt  of  km?  seriea  of  •haar»- 
lions.  Whatever  we  may  t-aiher  from  scatt^rfd 
hints,  as  to  something  having  been  dwie  hj  Hip- 
ywiuaa  anMan,  uj  aphmbbb,  or  uj  aoy  eaaa^« 
towards  an  explanation  of  the  preat  feature*  '  f 
planetary  motion,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
theory  praaaotod  by  Ptal— y  ia  Ua  ova. 

ThMe  are  the  main  points  of  the  Almagest,  ao 
fiir  as  they  ara  of  general  interest    Ptolemy  ap- 
pears in  it  a  afrfaacBd  mathematician,  and  as  (at 
least)  indifferent  obeerrer.    It  seaoaa  to  «•  BMak 
likely  that  he  knew  his  own  deficiency,  and  that 
as  has  ofton  happened  in  similar  cases,  there  was 
on  his  mind  a  consciousness  of  tha  aaparioiilj  af 
Hipparchus  which  biassed  him  to  interpret  all  his 
own  results  of  observation  into  agreement  with  the 
piolaoanor  tnm  vbaM  ka  fand,  perhaps  a  ^reao 
deal  more  than  he  knew  of,  to  differ.   But  notniju 
can  prevent  his  being  placed  as  a  fotirth  gaotnetrr 
with  Bodid,  ApoUonins,  and  AiahiBodaB,  Ilks- 
hunbre  has  used  him,  perhaps,  hanh|j|  Vanfr. 
certainly  in  one  sense,  perhaps  in  two,  an  imiif  '- 
/ereni  judge  of  the  higher  kinds  of  mathematicd 
merit 

As  a  literary  work,  the  Almagest  is  entitled  to 
a  praise  which  is  rarely  given  ;  and  its  author  has 
shown  abundant  moafii  of  his  conadaMioM  faimeaa 
and  nice  sense  af^kanonr.  It  is  pretty  clear  that 
the  writings  of  Hippornhvi  had  nafor  boaa  poUie 
property:  diaaatwiwariad wsdta  arydt  iMoraaM 

Iwtween  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy  an*  so  poor  a*  to 
mako  it  arident  that  the  ^irit  of  tha  tocaaer  had 
noi  nmaaa  naan  mo  aneB  a  ■Bonaroi  aa 
would  justify  us  in  saying  astronomy  had  a  sdea- 
tific  school  of  followers.    Under  these  drcum- 
stances,  it  was  open  to  Ptolemy,  had  it  |»leased 
hi0^maat  materially  to  underrate,  if  MtaBtirdy  to 
suppress,  the  Ubonrs  of  Hipparchus  ;  and  witibsirt 
the  fear  of  detecdoB.    Instead  of  this,  it  bfroa 
tha  former  aloBO  lhat  we  now  chiefly  know 
latter,  who  is  constantly  cited  as  the  authority, 
and  qMken  of  as  the  raaatar.  buch  a  spirit,  shewa 
I^Ptolamjr.aBtidaaBitoiBfwtlwIkBd  haiaafly 
used  the  catalojfue  of  Hipparchus  in  the  marrrr 
hinted  at  by  Dehunbre,  ha  would  hava  avowed 
whol  Iwliod  daaat  adll,  widar  tiw  diamoitaiin 
of  agraament  noted  above,  we  are  not  at  liberty  ta 
reject  the  suspicion.    Wa  imagine,  then,  ttat 
Ptolemy  waa  strongly  biaaaad  towaida  those 
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iiald  place  him  in  agrppmcnt.  or  what  he  took  for 
pMBient,  with  the  autbohty  whom  in  his  own 
rad  W  cmM  not  SMAm.  (Ildan  and  Da- 

tn;1ire,  op/),  ci//.  ;  Wcullor,  ffi.st.  Astron.  ;  La- 
vu^BMiitgr.AMiron.\  Hofinan,/iAne.  &bUiogr. ; 
fea  adhioM  Bttttad,  except  vbMOllMnrin  flatad ; 

CA.I>tM.] 


THE  OEUGRAFHICAL  SYhTKM  OF  ITOLEMY. 

TV «  Vtvypcupiicii  "t<pirrin\<Ti%  of  Ptolemy,  in  eight 
UoKs.  uiay  be  regarded  a*  an  exhibition  of  the 
fwl  ttate  of  geo^Bphkd  kBowledge  among  the 
snaent*,  in  so  far  m  epngmphy      the  science  of 
drunnining  the  po»itiuna  of  puice*  ou  the  earth "s 
wfiKa;  for  of  tlM  «tli«r  bnnck  of  lh»«ieiice,  the 
dttcription  of  the  objects  of  interest  connected  with 
difemi  coantriea  and  phM»t,  in  which  the  work 
rfStabaia  oavMh^tluitef  Ptolomy  contaaaacom- 
■Riratirely  liOtliin^r.    With  the  exccptinn  of  the 
iouedaeloty  matter  in  the  hnt  book,  and  the  latter 
pert  of  Hm  woric  it  b  a  men  calalegiw  of  tte 
name*  of  places,  with  their  longitudes  and  lati- 
tades,  and  with  a  few  incidental  references  to  ob- 
j  x:u  of  interest.    It  is  clear  that  Ptolemy  made  a 
tiipnt  nea  «f  all  the  information  that  he  had 
ftrrp«  to  ;  nnd  th^"  materials  thus  collected  he 
arnui;;ed  according  to  the  prmdplee  of  matbemati- 
csi  xeographj.   Hia  vofk  was  tha  lut 


by  the  ancients  to  form  a  complete  geogra- 
^ual  sfsten ;  it  was  accepted  as  the  text-book 
of  db  iriwm  ;  amd  it  Mdntained  that  poaition 
utirinsf  the  middle  ^■2f^,  and  until  the  fifteenth 
MBtarjr,  wfara  the  rapid  progress  of  maiittme  dis- 
Mwy  caaoed  it  to  ba  aaptficdad* 

The  treatise  of  Ptolemy  was  bawd  nn  an  earlier 
work  by  Marinus  of  Tyre,  of  which  we  derive 
•iwel  ear  whole  knowledge  from  Ptolemj  him> 
i^f  (1 6,  ftc).   Ha  tdla  ni  that  Marinus  was  a 
^ligent  in(itiir«>r.  and  well  acquainted  with  all  the 
itcu  of  the  ideiicc,  which  had  been  collected  be- 
his  time;  fa«t  that  his  system  rcqdnd  oor- 
nctiea,  both  a«i  to  the  methfjd  of  delineating  the 
iphne  on  a  plane  surface,  and  as  to  the  coupu- 
tinoQ  of  distaneeat  ha  abo  infama  «i  that  the 
iita  followed  by  M  irinns  had  been,  in  many  cn<irs, 
**9(neded  bj  the  more  aociuate  accounta  of  recent 
It  ia,  in  fw^  aa  tfao  omiar  of  tlMio 


P^nti  in  the  work  of  Marinus  which  were  erro- 
ii^ws  or  daiiKtive,  that  Ptolonyr  intcoduoes  him- 
■jf  to  Ih  nadera;  and  Mi  dimiadon  of  the 
yttty—wctions  occupies  fifteen  chapters  of  his 
■•Wlk  (ee.  6 — '_»()).  The  most  important  of  the 
•nn  vhich  he  ascribes  to  2darinus,  is  that  he 
fgy^dtothaknoom  fit  of  tha  world  too  small  n 
MOgthfrom  fa«t  to  west,  and  too  small  a  broadth 
fc"**  aonh  to  south.  He  himself  has  laiieu  into 
tie  oppo»iu>  error. 

^  Before  giving  an  account  of  the  system  of  Pto- 
it  is  Qooesiary  to  notioo  the  tbewy  of  Breh- 
">  his  MiidiialMejw  dn  JlhrHaw,  that  tlm 

»ork  of  Marinus  of  Tvre  was  ba«ed  upon  OHient 
cti&ru  and  other  records  of  the  geogxaaUfld  n- 
»^  trche,  «r  tbo  nNwddauL  TKi  thoorr  finds 
no»  bat  few  defenders.  It  n««ts  almost  entirely 
pnsiuaption  that  the  widely  extended  eom- 
■''w  of  the  Phoenicians  woold  give  birth  to 
'^m^  Ideograph  ical  doctiMM li^  tO  Which  Marinus, 
imng  at  Tvrc,  would  hate  aocess.  Hut  against 
^  ma^  be  ttti  the  still  stronger  presumption,  that 
•«»or.Uhc  OlNkwiilM^  wMmT  «t  TjW  OK  dlf 
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where,  would  arail  himself  of  the  rich  materials 
collected  by  Greek  investigators,  especially  from 
tho  tine  oif  Alaiaader ;  and  this  prestmption  ia 
converted  into  a  certainty  by  the  infriniiatinn  which 
Ptolemy  gives  as  respecting  the  Ureek  itmerariea 
and  pofiplaoaa  wlridi  MarfaMM  Imd  mod  as  aadio* 
rities.  The  whole  question  is  thoroughly  discussed 
by  Ueeren,  in  his  Cbwwewta/i'o  d$  Fomtibm  G*th 
oraiMnerwHH  PitltttatL  TliBnlananoao  Ht  dMHn> 
arum.  Getting.  1827,  which  is  appended  to  the 
English  translation  of  his  Jdeem  (AtkUie  NatUtm, 
voL  iii.  Append.  C).  He  shows  that  Brehmer  has 
greatly  ovomilod  the  geographical  knowledge  of 
the  Phoenicians,  and  t&Bt  hii  hypothooia  10  ollO- 
gether  grouiidlebs. 

In  examining  tho  gOBgWipiiiBll  ifolora  of  Pto- 
lemy, it  is  convenient  to  speak  separately  of  its 
mathcmaticai  and  historical  portions ;  that  is,  of  his 
noCkma  ffospsotinf  tlM  igm«  of  tho  oorth,  and  tho 
mode  of  determinii  LT  j  ositimis  on  its  surface,  and 
his  knowledge,  derived  from  positive  information,  of 
tho  fcrm  mm  extent  of  dio  affiMmt  oonsttioik  ni 

the  actu;d  positions  and  d  si.ineot  of  tho  flrfOM 
pbces  in  the  then  known  world. 

1.  The  Mathematical  Ctogrophv  of  Ptoimf* 
Firstly,  as  to  the  figure  of  th<  <  i  lii.  Ptoi«ny 
assumes,  what  in  his  mathematical  works  he  under- 
takes  to  prove,  that  the  eartii  in  neither  a  plane 
snifiice,  nor  fan-shaped,  nor  quadmngular,  nor 
pyramidal,  hut  sjiherical.  It  doe*  not  belong  tO 
the  present  subject  to  follow  him  through  the  do> 
tail  of  hie  proofiL 

The  mode  of  Uying  down  positions  on  the  mt' 
face  of  this  sphere,  by  imagining  great  circles  pato> 
ing  through  the  poles,  and  eaUod  moridiaii8,beamBo 
it  is  mid  day  at  the  same  time  to  aill  placen  through 
which  each  of  them  passes ;  and  other  circles,  one 
of  which  waa  the  gnat  circle  eqntdistant  from  tho 
poles  (the  equinoctial  line  or  the  eqoatorX  and 
the  other  small  circles  parallel  to  that  one  ;  and ' 
the  method  of  fixing  the  positions  of  these  s<>vrral 
circles,  by  dividing  each  great  circle  of  the  r^phero 
into  3G0  equal  parts  (now  culled  lin/rrr.',  hut  by 
the  Greeks  parts  of  a  great  circle"),  and  imagining 
a  me^im  to  ho  dnwn  throagh  each  division  of 
the  equator,  and  a  panillr!  throii-.h  e:u  h  division  of 
any  meridian  j— aU  this  had  been  settled  from  the 
timoof  BalDrthonoi.  What  wo  «wo  to  Plolenij 
or  to  Marinus  (for  it  cannot  l)e  said  with  certainty 
to  which)  is  tho  intxodnotion  of  the  uttm»loi^f^ttd$ 
(nHifot)  and  hHhidg  (wA4rs>),  ^  ItafOMr  to  do- 
scribe  the  position  of  any  place  with  referoDCO  tO 
the  lem/iA  of  the  known  world,  that  ia,  its  distance, 
in  degrees,  from  a  fixed  meridian,  measured  along 
its  own  parallel ;  and  the  latter  to  describe  the 
position  of  a  ]>Iace  with  reference  to  tho  f/mvif/i  of 
the  known  world,  tliat  is,  its  distance,  in  degrees, 
frcnn  the  equator,  measured  aleog  its  own  mori* 
dian.  Havin<j  introduced  thc'^  terms  Marinus 
and  Ptolemy  designated  tbe  posiiiuns  of  the  placea 
they  montfamed,  by  statinfr  tho  mndion  irtiieh 
represent  the  longitudes  and  latitudes  of  each.  The 
subdivision  of  the  degree  adopted  by  Ptolemj  is 
islotwslMii^ 

OoDDected  with  these  fixed  lines,  is  the  subject 
of  ottnaiM,  by  which  the  ancients  understood  belts 
of  the  earths  oaHaee,  divided  by  Knee  parallel  to 
the  equator,  those  lines  being  determined  according 
to  the  diiFerent  lengths  of  the  day  (the  longest  day 
was  the  standard)  at  different  places,  or,  which  ia 
tho  MM  tUafi  Iv  thodiSMMt  linslH  «*  itfcMl 
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plaofi^of  the  fthadow  cMt  by  a  gnomon  of  the  Hune 
•MiMtalaMorilwMneiiiy.  TUe  qpUMi  of 

clinuUce  W|  in  foci,  an  imperfect  develepBeM  of 
the  BMlt  Mttplete  tyttero  of  parallelt  of  kuitode. 
It  wai^  however,  reUtined  for  conTenieoce  of  refer- 
mm,   Fer  «  fiuiher  explanation  ef  il»  end  for  an 

nccnjint  of  tlio  clirnntos  of  Ptolemy,  ^ee  thi  XMo- 
tiomiry  of  Anliqutiu  *.  art.  Clima,  2nd.  ed. 

Next,  at  to  the  tize  of  the  earth.  Variooi  at- 
tempts had  been  nmtie,  long  before  the  time  of  Pto- 
leniv,  to  calculate  the  circuniference  of  a  great  circle 
flf  tt»  MiA  by  flMMuing  the  length  el «  an  ef  • 
meridian,  containing  a  known  number  of  degrees. 
Thus  Eratoethenee,  who  was  the  fint  to  attempt 
any  complote  eonpatetkm  of  Ale  nrtfleoi  kie  own 
observations,  aasoming  Syene  and  Alexandria  to 
lie  under  the  same  meridian*,  and  to  be  5000 
Madia  apart,  and  the  are  between  them  to  be  1- 
of  the  circumference  of  a  ^reat  circle,  ob- 
tained 'J.'jO.OOO  stiidia  for  the  whole  circumference, 
and  01)41  stadia  for  tlie  length  of  a  degree  ;  but, 
in  order  to  make  this  a  cflnTeni«Dt  whole  number, 
he  called  it  700  stadia,  and  »o  pot  '2.=i2,Ono  stadia 
for  the  circumference  of  a  great  circle  of  the  earth 
(Clewiii.  Q>a  liter.  1 1 ;  Uhoi,  Gmft.  d.  OrimiL 
tt.  Homer,  vol.  i,  pt  2,  pp.  42—4.5),  The  most 
important  of  the  other  computationa  of  this  sort 
iPMO  tfiMOof  PotridoniQa,  (icNT  ho  mdo  twei|)  i^idi 

were  foiind-d  on  different  estimates  of  the  distance 
between  lihodes  and  AlezMidria :  the  one  gave, 
like  the  computation  of  Eratosthenes,  361^000 
stadia  for  the  circumference  of  a  great  eiide,  and 

700  stadia  for  the  length  of  a  degree  ;  and  the 
other  gave  180,000  stadia  for  the  circumference  of 
•  gnat  circle,  and  500  stadia  for  the  length  of  a 
degree  (Cleomed.  i.  10  ;  Strab.ii.  pp.  H(i.  f»;^,  !».•>.  I  "2.5  ; 
Ukert,/.e.  f"^^^^  The_  truth  lies  just  betjweeu 


tketwotlb^ 

l-75th  of  a  degree,'we  have  (75  X  8«)  800  Midia 
for  the  length  of  a  degree.f 

Ptolemy  foOowod  Ao  inoiid  competitiBB  of  Po- 
leidoniua,  namely,  that  which  made  the  earth 
180,000  stadia  in  circumference,  and  the  degree 
600  stadia  in  length ;  but  it  sheold  be  observed 
that  he,  as  well  as  att  iko  aDnent  geographers, 
speaks  of  his  computation  ft«  mnfessedly  only  an 
approximation  to  the  trutii.  lie  describes,  in  bk. 
i  Ot  S,  the  method  of  findingi,  fiooi  Ao  direct  dis- 
tance in  stadia  of  two  ]d:iceB,  even  though  they  l>c 
not  under  the  same  meridian,  the  circumference  of 
tho  wrkole  eoKh«  and  eeBVonelj.  Tbeco  having 
lieen  found,  bymeans  of  an  n^^trnnomical  instrument, 
two  fixed  stats  distant  one  d^ree  froai  eaah  other, 
tho  phoeo  ott  tha  oaNli  v««  oeagkt  to  wUck  tkeoo 
stars  were  in  the  zenith,  and  the  distance  between 
these  places  being  ascertained,  this  distance  wa«,  of 
oenrse  (eadndbg  errors),  the  length  of  a  degree 
of  the  great  circle  passing  through  those  places, 
whether  that  circle  were  a  meridian  or  not 

The  next  point  to  be  determined  was  the  mode 
of  laawiwring  tha  mubm  af  tka  aartk  wkk  it* 


*  As  we  are  not  dealing  here  with  the  /adi  of 
gsogmphjr,  Imt  only  wilk  tM  opiniom  of  tha  aaaien  t 

gecrmphers,  we  do  not  stiy  to  corrsel  Aa  itlDrB 
in  the  data  of  these  computations. 

f  U  wiD  ba  ebsewad  that  we  reoogniee  no  other 
stadium  than  the  Olympic,  of  600  Greek  feet,  or 
l-8th  of  a  Roman  mile.  The  reasons  for  this  are 
•tatad  ia  tl»  Mfeaory  o/  Anti^ptitie$,  uL  Aa- 
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meridians  of  longitude  and  paiaUels  of  IsitiCode,  oa 
a  sphere,  andonaphmesttrnieo.  Tkia  eabjec*  ia  d»- 
cussed  by  Ptolemy  in  the  last  seven  chapten  of  has 
first  book  (18 — 24),  in  which  he  points  out  iHf'  i»- 
perfections  of  the  system  of  delineation  lacioptr-ti  br 
Marinna,  and  expounds  his  owb.  Of  Ika  %mm  kiti^ 
of  delineation,  he  obst  rves.  thnt  on  a  sphere  is  th- 
easier  to  make,  as  it  invuivcs  uu  method  of  projec- 
tion, but  is  a  direct  repnseataiisa  t  VBi»  «■ 
other  hand,  it  is  inconvenient  to  >i>te,  as 
small  portion  of  tha  soriiBce  can  be  seen  at  om 
wUb  lU  ooama  is  traa  ef  a  map  oa  a  ploM  1 

face.  The  earliest  geographers  h.id  no  jriii.lr- 
their  maps  but  reported  distsacea  am 
Mtiaas  of  tka  figONM  of  tha  anMsa  of 
water.  Eratosthenes  was  the  first  who  calliid  in  th* 
aid  of  astronomy,  but  he  did  not  attempt  an  w  omb- 
plete  projection  <^  the  sph««  (see  EaATowrn  msf  ai^ 
and  Ukert,  vol  i.  pt.  2,  pp.  192,  IdS,  and  plaav  iU 
in  which  Ukcrt  .it tempts  a  restoration  of  th>-'  mrt- 
of  Eratosthent-tt).  llipparchus,  in  his  work  wgainw 
BwiealhiDes,  insisted  nadi  BMia  fliBj  m  tW  m^ 
cessary  connection  between  geogniphy  and  »9tr»> 
nomy,  and  was  the  tirst  who  attempted  to  ia^ 
down  the  oxaet  positions  of  pkoes 


tlif'ir  litittides  and  longitudes.    In  the  scienc*?  <^f 
projection,  howevoi^  he  went  no  further  than  the 
maUwd  of  lapiojwulhg  the  awddhaa  and  pariiBsIs 
by  parallel  straight  MbMi  the  one  set  intersecting 
the  other  at  right  angles^   Other  systems  of  pn>- 
jecUon  were  attempted,  so  that  at  tis  tioM  af  Ma- 
rinas there  were  several  methods  ift         al  af 
which  he  n-jicted,  and  devised  n  new  ftystaaOv 
which  is  described  in  the  following  maimer  hf 
PuAtmj  (L  SO,  S4,  SftX   On  account  of  tha  » 
portance  of  the  countries  ronnd  the  Mediterranean, 
he  kept  as  his  datum  line  the  old  btandard  line  of 
Eratostheoeo  and  his  successors,  namely  Aa  pa> 
rallcl  through  Rhodes,  or  the  36th  degree  of  lati- 
tude.  Ue  then  calculated,  from  the  length  of  a 
degrsa  OB     c^oator,  tiMleagtii  of  a  4sgMa  oa  thia 
puallel ;  taking  the  former  at  .500  stadia,  he  nckoned 
the  Utter  at  400.  Having  divided  this  pandlel  mto 
degrees,  ha  dfsw  perpen&dan  throagh  tlio  poiata 
of  division  for  the  meridians  ;  and  his  parallels  of 
latitude  were  straight  lines  parallel  to  that  through 
Rhodes.    The  result,  of  course,  was,  as  Ptolemy 
observes,  that  the  paria  af  the  earth  north  of  thie 
{vimllel  of  Rhodes  were  represented  much  to'.  lone, 
and  those  south  of  that  line  much  too  short  ;  aiid 
further  that,  wkea  Mafiaas  oaaie  to  ky  down  tho 
positions  of  places  according  to  their  r<  p«>rt«rd  dis- 
tances, those  north  of  the  line  were  too  near,  aad 
those  soath  of  it  too  fla  apart,  as  osaipaiad  wiA 

the  surface  of  his  map.  Moreover,  Ptolemy  o^ 
serrrs,  the  pn>iectiou  is^u  incorrect  repreicnutims 


circular  arcs,  and  not  straight  Hnea 

Ptolemy  then  proceeds  to  describe  his  own  me- 
thod, which  does  not  admit  of  an  abridged  state- 
ment, and  cannot  be  understood  withnut  a  6gunk 
The  reader  is  therefore  n-ferred  fi)r  it  to  Ptolemy^ 
own  work  (i.  24),  and  to  the  accounts  given  by 
Ukert  {I.e.  pp.  10&,  ttm),  Maanert  (vol  i.  pp.  1S7, 
fee.),  and  other  geographers.  All  that  can  U:-  snid 
of  it  here  is  that  Ptolemy  repreeents  the  naiaiiels 
of  ktltade  aa  am  of  osaseatrie  olidsa  (Ihdr  caalw 

repre'Jcntine  the  North  Pole>.  the  chtti  af  vUdk 
are  those  passing  through  Thule,  Rhodes,  sad 
Ifscog,  the  SfoatoK,  aad  tha  saa  thaaigh  Snaaib 
Thi  SMidhHM  of  hagitada  aia  lapaMHid  l|f 
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jrtraipht  lin«t  which  conrergv,  north  of  the  equator, 
t*>  waxds  the  common  centre  of  the  aro  which  repre- 
•cnta  A*  fmUMn  of  ktitnde ;  and.  Math  of  it,  to- 
waj^s  a  ronv^ponfUn!:  point,  representing  the  Sooth 
I'ole.  Having  kid  duwu  thc9«  line&,  lie  proceeds 
to  alMiir  koir  to  giro  to  ifaem  a  curved  form,  to  at 
trt  maJce  them  a  tmor  r<«prespntuioTi  of  tlic  meri- 
dians on  the  globe  itself.    The  portion  of  tiie  sur- 

is,  in  length,  ft  wImI* 
htTTiisphere,  and,  in  breadth,  the  part  which  lies 
between  63f^  of  north  ktitade  and  16^°  of  south 
IatitoirfB> 

Ilistnnod  or  Pusitir<'  Geoffrapkjf  of  Pto- 
Jinmjfi. — The  limiu  just  mentioned,  as  those  within 
which  Ptolemy^  projeetiwi  of  tbo  tpbera  was  con- 
titiwed,  were  also  those  which  he  assigned  to  the 
known  world.  His  own  account  of  its  extent  and 
divisions  is  given  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  his  !>ovt'nth 
lr^1>ir.  Tba  baonduries  which  lie  there  mentions 
art',  on  the  east,  the  imkiifcvn  land  adjacent  to 
the  eajitrm  nations  of  Asia,  namely,  the  Sinae  and 
the  iMfople  of  Serica  ;  on  the  sooth,  the  unknown 
I;tnil  which  encloses  the  Indian  Sea,  and  tlint  adja- 
cent to  the  district  of  Aethiopia  called  Agisymba, 
oQ  the  wvA  of  libnit  ODtMw«ol,i]Mialnw«»B 

btaA  which  snrroundatho  Aethinpic  pulf  of  Lihya, 
aad  1]^e  Wcatem  Oomh  ;  and  on  the  north,  tho 

QVWCiBWiiMI  of  ifeo  OQOftB,  whidi  MRTOBB^  lIlO 

Uritish  inlands  and  the  northern  parts  of  Kuropc, 
und  the  unknown  land  adjacent  to  tho  imrthcni 
rc^'ioDS  of  Asia,  namelv  Sarmatia,  Scytiiia,  and 
Serica. 

Jif  also  defines  the  boundaries  by  meridians  and 
parallels,  an  follows.  The  $out^rH  limit  is  the  pa- 
ntM  9t  16^^°  S.  lal.,  whkk  passes  through  a  point 
a»  fmr  south  of  equator,  as  Merne  is  ndPth  of  it, 
and  which  he  elsewhere  describes  as  the  parallel 
thiwgh  PtoMB,ft  praoMMoiyof  Aethiopia:  and 
tS-  nnrthrrn  limit  is  the  parallel  of  63*^  N.  lat., 
which  pasees  through  the  island  of  Thole  :  so  that 
th«  whole  oxiiirt  from  aortii  to  aoolli  it  79^2<^,  or 
in  round  nombers,  80°  ;  that  i»,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, 40,000  stadia.  ThestuteniUmitis  the  meridian 
wliich  pasaw  thiMgh  tho  metropolis  of  tho  Sinae, 
vhtch  is  1194^  east  of  Alexandria,  or  just  about 
eiaht  hours:  and  the  tpftiem  limit  is  the  meridian 
limwn  throuf^h  the  InsulaeFnrtunatae(the Canaries) 
which  is  604^,  or  fom  hear^  wl  lit  01  Alexandria, 
and  therefore  180*'.  or  twelve  hours,  west  of  the 
eaUemniost  meridian.  The  varioos  lengths  of  the 
iM  ih,  hi  itfaienrf  neaoore,  he  nekoM  at  90,000 
stadia  along  the  cqnator  (500  jstndia  to  a  degree), 
40,000  stadia  along  the  uorthenmioat  pazallel 
otodk  toft  iegioo),  mk  7%fl6»  alaAa  along 
lb'-'  parallel  thmnijli  niindi-s  (100  Ktadia  to  a  de- 
gree), aloBff  which  paniiel  most  of  tbo  meosore- 
uenta  hed  mob  ndtonod* 

In  comparing  these  computations  with  the  actual 
distances,  it  is  not  necessary  to  determine  the  true 
position  of  such  doubtful  localities  as  Tbule  and  the 
metropotk  of  the  Sinae  ;  for  there  are  many  olhar 
indications  in  Ptolemy's  work,  from  which  we  can 
ascertain  nearly  enough  whntlimitii  he  intends.  We 
caMiot  bo  fiir  wrong  in  placing  his  northern  hound- 
axy  at  about  the  pamllel  of  the  Zetland  Uies,  and  his 
oastem  boundary  at  about  the  oaatem  coast  of  Co- 
drfn  Chfai^  hi  AM  jart  •!  llM  BMridin  of  1 10»  B. 
I'ln?. (from Greenwich), or perhaj  •-ritth  oppositesido 
of  the  Chinese  Sea,  namdy,  at  the  Philippine  Islands 
•ttkoMeridhnoflMP.  ItwflltboBbooiOii  tte 
W  »  Ml  ftr  WNBf  in  Ui  fiMMkot  frottBflrtkto 


south  ;  a  circumstance  natural  enough,  since  the 
methods  of  taking  UUtudes  with  tolerable  precision 
had  long  been  kaowB,  wd  he  was  very  careful  to 
avail  himself  of  every  recorded  observation  whidi 
he  could  discover.  But  his  longitudes  are  toct 
wide  of  Iho  tntth,  his  length  of  tho  knowB  worid, 
from  east  to  west,  being  much  too  great.  The 
westernmost  of  the  Canaries  is  in  a  little  more  than 
19P  W.  long.,  so  that  Ptolemy^  sastemmoet  Mi- 
dian  (which,  as  just  8t,ited,  is  in  110°  or  120®  E. 
long.)  ought  to  have  been  that  of  128  or  138^, 
or  hi  mond  imrabon  laC^or  140*^,  histead  of  ISO^'; 
a  difference  of  BdP  or  40^,  that  is,  ftoto  l-7th  to 
1-dth  of  the  earth's  eircomfereneo. 

It  is  well  worthy,  however,  of  remark  in  passiug, 
that  the  niodom  wadA  owoa  much  to  thb  enor ; 
for  it  tended  to  encouraire  that  belief  in  the  prae> 
ticability  of  a  western  pashaj^e  to  the  Indies,  whiA 
occasioned  the  discovery  of  Ameriai  by  CSotamlNM. 

There  has  been  much  Bpectilation  and  dis<-n»ision 
as  to  the  cause  of  Ptolemy's  great  error  iu  this 
matter;  Vat,  after  maktog  dio  aUowMieo  lor  tba 

uiiccrtaiiitirs  atti-nciiiij;  the  computations  of  die* 
tonoe  on  which  be  proceeded,  it  seems  to  us  that 
thooMef  caasoof  ilwonor  htobofannd  u  tho 
fact  already  stated*  that  be  took  the  len^'th  of  a 
dsgree  exactly  ooa  tbok  too  small,  namely,  500 
fliadift  hwlead  of  6O61  Aa  w  hoTo  already  stated, 
on  his  own  authority,  ho  wm  extremely  careful  to 
make  use  of  every  trustworthy  observation  of  lati- 
tude and  longitude  which  he  cuuid  tiud  ;  but  he  him- 
self compkins  of  tho  paneity  of  such  observatioaa  ; 
and  it  is  manifest  that  those  of  longitude  must  have 
been  fewer  and  less  accurate  than  those  of  latitude, 
both  te  Olber  reasons,  and  chiefly  on  account  of 
the  greater  difficulty  of  Ukinar  them.  He  had, 
therefore,  to  depend  for  his  longitudes  chiedy  ou 
the  pneeOB  of  tonrfng  hrta  degrsse  tho  distances 
computed  in  stadia  ;  and  hence,  supposing  the  dis- 
tances to  be  tolenbly  correct,  his  error  as  to  tho 
longitadoo  foUowod  fawfilBblj  fion  tin  onor  in 
his  scale.  T:ikine  Ptolemy's  own  computation  in 
stadia,  and  turning  it  into  degrees  of  (iOO  stadia 
each,  we  get  the  following  results.  The  length  of 
the  known  world,  measured  along  the  equatoi^  is 
90,000  stadia  ;  and  hence  itn  length  in  degrees  is 
^•j^  ma  150°  ;  the  error  being  thus  reduced  Iroin 
50^  or  40°  to  209  9g  llfi,  fioleotiU  fairer  me- 
thod is  to  take  the  measurement  along  the  piirallel 
of  Rhodes,  namely  72,000  stadia.  Now  the  true 
length  of  a  degree  of  httitode  in  tluU  panllel  ia. 
about  47'  J5  of  a  degree  of  a  great  circle  «=  x 
600  stadia  =  470  stadia,  instead  of  400  ;  and  tho 
72,000  stadia  give  a  HttW  over  16S  - degrees,  n 
result  laniost  identical  with  the  fonner.  The 
remaining  error  of  20°  at  the  moi>t,  or  10°  at  the 
least,  is,  we  think,  snffieiently  accoonted  for  by 
tho  eoott  m  the  itinerary  meanM^  which  ex- 
perience shows  to  be  almost  always  on  the  side  of 
making  distances  too  great,  and  which,  in  this 
case,  woeld  of  oeone  go  on  inciiaiiiig,  the  further 
the  process  wa«  r"Tttiiiu>'d  eastward.  Of  thi-^ 
source  of  error  I'lolemy  was  hiuiself  aware  ;  and 
aoooidhigly  he  tells  us  that,  aaoeg  tiio  varioua 

computatiims  of  a  dist.nnce,  he  always  chose  the 
least ;  but,  for  the  reason  just  slated,  that  leaal 
one  was  probably  otiS  too  great 

The  method  pursued  by  Ptolemy  in  laying  down 
the  actual  positions  of  places  has  already  been  in- 
ddoDlftUy  aPBlfcHied  in  the  foregoing  diseustoo. 
Hi  ted  e»  maj  pMitiiiM  m  paisible  by  titok 
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longitudt^s  and  latitudes,  atid  hoiu  these*  po^iiiions 
1m  delMiifaied  the  others  by  converting  their  dift- 
tances  In  stndia  ititn  dr'frre<>s.  For  furthar  detail* 
the  reader  U  reliexred  to  bit  own  work. 

Hit  gaiMnl  idcw  «f  tiM  fbtm  of  HIm  kMwn 
worid  were  in  some  points  more  corn'«  t,  in  others 
kn  Ml,  than  thtwe  of  Stiabo.  The  eiongation  of 
the  whole  of  mum  M  t»  •  comtpMidtng  di*- 
tnrtion  of  the  llMpM  «C  fht  •cveml  cmintries.  H« 
kaew  the  •oatbem  ptft  of  the  Baltic,  but  wa« 
not  awnre  of  its  being  an  intaad  tea.  He  makes 
tiM  Palui  Maeotis  far  too  large  and  extends  it  far 
too  much  to  the  north.  The  Caspian  he  correctly 
makes  an  inland  «ea  (instead  of  a  gulf  of  the 
Northern  Ocean),  but  he  errs  greatly  as  to  its  sizi- 
and  form,  making  its  Icni^th  from  K.  to  W.  more 
than  twice  that  from  N.  to  S.  In  the  southern 
and  toadhaaalMi  pom  of  Asia,  he  altogelhor  &ils 
to  represent  the  projection  of  IJindostan,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  gives  to  Ceyloa  (Tapro- 
Iwne)  than  fimr  tfanet  its  pnpar  dfawnainM, 
prnbnblv  through  coiifniinding  it  with  the  mainland 
of  India  itsdl^  and  brings  down  the  southeni 
part  of  H  Mow  Ihm  oqnator.  Ho  ihowii  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Malay  peninsula  (his  Aurea 
CherKoiieMis)  and  the  coast  of  Oxhin  China  ;  but, 
probably  through  mistaking  the  eattom  Archi- 
pelago for  continuous  land,  he  brings  fSOnd  the 
land  which  encloses  his  Sinni  Magnus  and  the 
gulf  of  the  Sinae  (probably  either  the  gulf  of  Siam 
and  tbo  Chineee  Sea,  or  both  confounded  together  ) 
so  as  to  make  it  enclo<e  the  whole  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  on  the  south.  At  the  opposite  extremity  of 
the  known  worid.  Mi  idea  of  the  weaieni  eoaat  of 
Africa  is  very  crronprms.  !!«•  makes  it  trend  almost 
dae  BOttth  from  the  pillars  of  iiercules  to  the  Uespera 
KaiaainSA  N. lal,  when  a  eKght hand  to  the 
eaitward  indicates  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  ;  but  almost 
immediately  afterwards  the  coast  turni  again  to 
the  S.  S.  W. ;  and  from  the  expression  already 
quoted,  whidi  Ptolemy  uses  to  describe  the  bound- 
ary of  the  known  world  on  this  side,  it  would 
seem  as  if  he  believed  that  the  land  of  Africa  ex- 
tended kete  considerably  to  the  weat  Concerning 
the  interior  of  Africa  he  knew  considerably  more 
than  his  predeceeeora.  Several  modem  geogxa- 
nheia  hafo  dfawn  nMpe  to  lepieeent  tiie  *fiewa  of 
Plelemy  ;  one  of  the  latest  ami  bf">t  of  which  is  that 
of  Ukort  (6^0^.  d.  Grieck.  u.  Homer,  vol  i.  pL  3). 

Socli  an  the  prindpid  ftatona  of  Plolemy^ 
geographical  system.  It  only  remains  to  give  a 
brief  outline  of  the  c«»tents  of  kil  work,  and  to 
mention  the  principal  oditioot  of  it.  Enough  has 
already  been  said  respecting  the  first,  or  intro- 
ductory book.  The  next  six  books  and  a  half 
(ii. — viL  4)  are  occupied  with  the  description 
of  the  known  world,  beginning  with  the  West  of 
Europe,  the  description  of  which  is  contiuned  in 
book  ii. ;  next  comes  the  East  of  £unme,  in 
book  iii.i  then  Africa,  in  heek  ir.;  then  WmImb 
or  Lessor  Asia,  in  book  v. ;  then  the  Greater 
Asia,  in  book  vi.;  then  India,  the  Chersonesus 
Attfea,  Seriea,  the  Sinae,  and  Taptokaae,  in 

hook  vii.  cc.  1 — 4.  The  form  in  which  the  de- 
acription  is  given  is  that  of  lists  of  places  with 
their  longitudeo  and  ktttndes,  arranged  under  the 
hendle.  flnt»of  the  three  continents,  and  then  of  the 
aaveral  conntries  and  tril>e«.  Prefixed  to  each 
aeetion  is  a  brief  general  description  of  the  bouiid- 
arie«  and  divisions  of  the  pain  about  to  be  de- 
iiffttnd^  *Fy^  vmmkIks  of  a  BiioeUMaoaa  chaiMlef 


are  interspened  among  the  Hats,  to  which,  how- 
ever, they  bear  bat  a  saadl  proportion. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  seventh,  and  the 
whole  of  the  eighth  book,  are  occupied  with  a 
description  of  a  aet  of  nMpe  of  Ike  kaovn  weitt, 
which  is  introduced  by  a  n  iiiark  at  the  end  of  tif 
4th  chapter  of  the  7th  book,  which  ckarlj  ntovcs 
that  nmmj\  weik  had  originally  a  let  of  OMps 
appended  to  it  In  c.  he  describes  the  genenJ 
map  of  the  worid.  In  oc  6,  7,  he  takee  vp  Uw 
6uV)ject  of  spherical  deliuMtion,  and  deecribes  the 
annillary  sphere,  and  its  connection  with  the  sphen* 
of  the  earth.  In  the  first  two  chapters  of  boois 
viii.,  h»  explains  the  method  of  dividing  the  worid 
into  niap8,aad  tke  mode  of  constructing  eaich  map; 
and  he  then  proceeds  ( tc.  3 — 'Jil)  to  the  dcscriptwa 
of  the  maps  theni&vivea,  in  number  tweutj-six, 
namely,  ten  of  Europe,  §om  of  Libya,  and  twelve 
of  Asia.  Thi'  '2'.nh  dutpter  conUuns  a  li<it  rf  the 
maps,  and  the  countries  repreeented  in  each ;  and 
the  Mth  an  aeeosnt  of  the  lenglheandkRadthaef 
the  portions  of  the  earth  contained  in  tho  re>p«^ 
tive  maps.  These  maps  are  still  extant*  and  aa 
accent  of  then  ie  girai  ipider  AoanoDAmieax, 
who  was  either  the  ongiiml  designer  of  tkca^ 
under  PtoIemy^s  directioii^  or  the  cenatnMler  ef  a 
new  edition  of  them. 

Enough  has  been  already  Mid  to  show  the  great 
value  of  Ptolemy's  work,  but  its  perfect  integrity  is 
another  question.  It  is  impossible  but  that  a 
work,  which  was  for  twelve  or  thirteen  ceataiiti 
the  text-book  in  geoijrapliy,  fehnuld  have  suffered 
corruptions  and  iuterpolauous ;  and  one  writer  has 
contended  that  the  chaagea  nade  in  it  dnjng  the 
middle  am  s  woto  so  great,  that  we  can  no  longer 
recognise  iu  it  the  work  of  Ptolemj  (Sckkterc, 
AM  ML  lnthe.d%m1VUIiMbne,  eoLnn. 
pp.  1 48, 1 76).  Mannert  has  sucoeaefiilly  defended 
the  genuiueneu  of  the  work,  and  has  shown  to 
what  an  extent  the  eighth  book  may  be  made  the 
means  of  detecting  the  oomipiioBa  m  lha  hedj  ef 

the  work.  ( vol.  i.  p.  171.) 

I'iie  Gt(M^nij}J.ia  of  Ptolemy  was  printed  in 
Latin,  with  the  Maps,  at  Rome,  1462, 1475, 1 471, 
14H2.  1486,  1490,  .nil  in  friio:  of  these  editi.M-s, 
those  of  I4i>2  and  149U  are  the  best:  numeruiM 
ether  Latfai  editiena  appeared  doting  the  einewA 
century,  the  most  important  of  which  is  that  bv 
Michael  Servetoe,  Lugd.  1&41,  folio.  The  £diti0 
Princeps  of  tho  Onek  text  ie  thai  edited  by  Eras- 
mus, Basil.  1533,  4to. ;  reprinted  at  Paris,  154^, 
4to.  The  text  of  Erasmus  was  reprinted,  but  with 
a  new  Latin  Version,  Notes,  and  Indices,  edited  by 
Petrus  Montanus,  and  with  the  Maps  reetored  If 
Mcrcator,  Amst  1605,  folio;  and  a  still  more 
valuable  edition  was  brought  out  by  Petrus  IW- 
tins,  printed  by  Elzevir,  with  the  maps  coloorrd, 
ii'-.d  with  the  addition  of  the  Peutingerian  TaKlri, 
and  other  important  iilustiativo  matter,  Lugd.  BjL 
1618.  Mia  $  ieprintedABtw«ip,1CM,frlia  The 
work  also  fonns  a  part  of  the  edition  of  Ptolr-niy's 
works,  undertaken  by  Uie  Abbh  Halmer,  but  ie6 
aalhiiahedatUadaa&,  Fteia,  1818— I83t,4tsbt 
this  edition  contains  a  Freodi  translation  ef  tfie 
work.  For  an  account  of  the  leee  important  edi- 
tiens,  the  editions  of  separate  parts,  the  rersious, 
and  the  works  illustrating  Ptolemy's  Geography* 
see  IIofTnu'nn,  //•.?».  liiUi<»].  Scrij^t.  (Sraee,  A 
ful  little  edition  of  the  Greek  text  is  contained  in 
 hnuTt  itf  thi  Temrhniti  nWre,  Lips.  1843, 
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PTOLEM A KUS  ( njo\<pia:oi), kinf?  of  Cvrnt's, 
was  the  yoaiigt;!  brother  of  Ptolemy  Aulele3,  king 
of  Rirypt,  being  like  him  an  illcf^itimate  son  of 
I*t<"»lemv  Lathyrus.    N<U\vith8taniiing  this  defect 
of  birth  lie  appears  to  have  been  a%kuowledged  as 
Idnir  «f  Gjrpras  ■!  tlM  wme  time  that  hk  brother 
Auletes  obtained  possession  of  the  throne  of  Epypt, 
&  c  ttOL    But  be  unfortttnateiy  neglected  the  pre- 
cntimi  of  wUaf  liiMMtt  at  Room  te  eblain  die 
cri  1 1  i*i  nnat  ion  of  his  soverei^'nty.  and  had  the  fiirther 
imprudence  to  giTe  personal  o&nce  to  P.  Clodioa, 
hj  injecting  to  nueai  Um  when  be  had  lUlen 
into  tlic  hands  of  the  Citician  pirates  (Stmb.  xiv. 
p.  68 1  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  iL  23).  He  paid  dearly  for 
his  iiiggurdiiness  on  this  occasion,  for  when  Clodius 
hccaoDe  tribune  (n.  c  58),  he  brought  forward  a 
law  to  deprive  I'toU  iny  of  his  kingdom,  and  reduce 
Cjrpnw  to  a  Koman  province,     ('ato,  who  was  en- 
traatad  wHh  tha  rtaiga  ef  carrying  into  exmition 
thi»  nefarious  decre<%  sfnt  to  Ptolemy,  advising 
him  to  ntbDiit,and  oti'etiug  him  his  personal  safety, 
with  tba  aAea  of  higrh-priest  at  Papfaea,  and  a 
libaSil  maintenance.   Hut  the  unhappy  kmc.  though 
waa  wholly  unprepared  for  resistance  to  the 
SaBBan  power,  had  tha  ipirit  to  nfesa  tiieie  ofStta, 
and  put  an  end  to  his  ou  n  life,  ii.c.  57.  (Stmb. 
/.  c. ;  Dion  Cass.  zxxniL  3U,  xxxiz.  22  ;  Lir.  lipit. 
civ.  :  Pint  Cht.  Mm.  S4— 36  ;  Appian,  A  C  ii. 

;  VeO.  Pkt  iL  45  :  Ck.  pf  M.  29— 38  ; 
V  ■-!.  Max.  ix.  4,  ext.  §  1.) 

We  are  told  that  Ptolemy  hod  disgraced  himself 
hj  aeary  species  of  vice  (Veil.  FkLtft),  but  it  ap- 
pears certain  that  it  was  the  vast  treasures  tliat  he 
paaaciiedi  which,  by  attracting  the  cupidity  of  the 
ItfiMMi  bwBM  ua  caua  of  hb  deotmetion,  of 
vUdt  Ua  ikm  wen  aftagwaidt  made  the  pre- 
tax!. [£.H.B.j 
PTOLSMABUS,  king  of  Gntwa.  [Ptol^ 

MARTS  \rif)\.') 

PTOLEMAEUS  I.  {nroKt/iawt),  king  of 
EoYPT,  somanied  8oTXR  (the  Preserrer),  but 
m  rhaf  I  mure  cnminonly  known  as  the  son  of 
J.iagtis.    His  father  was  a  Macedonian  of  isrnoWe 
birth  [Lauc'sJ,  but  his  mother  Arsinoti  had  been 
a  aoMahiaa  oif  PhSip  of  IfModon.  on  which  nc- 
connt  it  seems  to  have  been  generally  believed  that 
Fiolcmy  was  in  reality  the  ofiiipring  of  that  roo- 
nmtk  (Cart.  is.  8.  §  23  ;  Pan*,  i  6.  8  2.)  This 
cmld,  indeed,  h.nrdly  have  been  the  case  if  Lu- 
ciaa"*  atatement  be  correct  (Afacro6.  12),  that 
Ptoleaiy  was  eighty-four  yean  of      at  the  time 
of  his  death,  as  in  that  case  he  imist  have  l^eeri 
bom  in  &  a  367,  when  Philip  was  not  aizteen 
jean  old.   Bat  the  anthorhf  of  Lodaa  on  thfi 
point  can  hardly  outweigh  the  distinct  assertions 
of  other  anthors  as  to  the  existence  of  such  a  belief, 
airl  we  must  therefore  probably  assign  his  birth  to 
a  later  period.    Whatever  truth  there  may  have 
been  in  this  report,  it  is  certain  that  Ptolemy 
early  enjoyed  a  distinction  at  the  Macedonian 
court  to  which  his  &ther^  obaeority  would  scarcely 
kare  entitled  him,  and  we  rind  him  mentioned  be- 
fan  the  death  of  Philip  among  the  friends  and 
conMeatial  adviwn  of  the  young  Alexander.  The 
part  which  he  took  in  prnniolin«  the  intriu'ue  for 
the  ntarriage  of  the  prince  with  the  daughter  of 
Pixedama,  king  of  Gnna,  gaw  great  oflenee  to 
Philip,  and  Ptolemy  was  hnnished,  together  with 
all  the  other  persons  conovned.    (Plut.  J/ej-.  10; 
Arhan,  Jmedt.  iii.  6.)   On  the  accession  of  Alex- 
and«y  bowam^  &  a  SSd,  ha  was  inunadialalj 


recalled  from  exile,  and  treated  with  the  utmost 
distinction.  It  is  remarkable  that  we  do  not  find 
him  hoUiag  any  special  command,  or  aoting  any 
important  part  during  the  first  few  years  of  the 
expedition  to  Asia,  though  it  is  dear  that  he  ac- 
companied the  kwg  thron^oot  Uiis  period,  fo- 
deed,  liis  name  is  only  tAvice  mentioned  previous 
to  the  year  &  c.  330,  when  be  obtained  the  ho* 
aonaUe  port  of  Sematophylax  in  tlia  phea  of  Da- 
metriut,  who  had  been  implicated  in  tko  conspira^ 
of  Philotaa.  (Arr.  i6.  iL  11,  iii.  18,27.)  But  fram 
diii  period  wa  find  him  oentimnlly  employed  on 
the  most  important  ocrasiotts,  and  mmwiiDg  tba 
most  valuable  services. 

In  the  following  campaign  (329),  after  the  army 
had  crossed  the  (5xua,  Ptolemy  was  sent  furwar-d 
with  a  strong  detachment,  to  apprehend  the  traitor 
Bessus,  whom  he  seised  and  brought  before  Alex- 
ander. Again,  in  the  reduction  of  the  revolted 
provinre  of  Sogdiana,  and  in  the  ntUick  on  the 
rock-furtress  of  Cborienea,  be  is  mentioned  at 
teking  a  eompieooaa  pail^  and  oommandinf  one  of 
the  chief  divisions  of  the  army.  (Arr.  Ana/>.  iii. 
29,  30,  iv.  16,  21.)  But  it  was  Oijpecially  during 
tiie  campaigns  in  India  that  ^  awvieet  of  Ptolemy 
shone  the  most  conspicuous  ;  and  we  find  him  dis- 
playing on  numerous  occasions  all  the  qualities  of 
an  able  and  judicious  general,  in  command  of 
separata  dolaehments,  or  of  one  of  the  diridona  of 
the  main  anny.  Tn  the  conquest  of  the  Aspnsians 
and  Aft&acenians,  in  the  reduction  of  the  fortress 
of  Aornos,  at  the  passage  of  the  Hydaipw  and  tha 
siege  of  Sangala,  as  well  as  in  many  minor  open^ 
tions,  the  name  of  Ptolemy  is  stiii  among  the  molt 
prominent.  Nor  was  his  penonal  valonr  le« 
reniark:(1ile  thnii  his  abilities  as  a  general ;  and  we 
find  him  on  one  occasion  slaying  with  his  own 
hand  the  ehief  of  one  of  the  Indian  triboi  in  tingla 
cnnibat.  Si>me  writers  also  ascribed  to  him  a  share 
in  the  glory  of  saving  the  life  of  Alexander  among 
the  MtdH  [LaoincATUs],  hot  it  appears  from  hi* 
own  testimony,  as  reported  by  Arrian  and  Curtioa, 
that  he  wns  absent  at  the  time  on  a  separate  com- 
mand. (.\rr.  Jmtb.  iv.  24,  25,  29,  v.  13,  23,  24, 

vi.  5,  11  ;  Curt.  viii.  10.  f  SI,  19.  §  18—27, 
14.  §  15,  ix.  5.  §  Jl.) 

Numerous  evidences  occur  during  the  same  pe- 
riod of  the  high  fiivow  and  personal  oonsideratioa 
with  whirh  he  w.is  regarded  by  Alexander:  we 
find  him  constantly  in  close  atteitdance  upon  the 
king's  person  ;  and  on  oeeaaion  of  the  conspiracy 
nf  {}.<•  p;ii:es  it  was  he  who,  by  discovering  and  re* 
Tealing  their  treasoitable  designs,  probably  became 
^maaniof  nvingthoHfeMhiaooTereign  (Arr. 
iv.  8,  13  ;  Curt.  viii.  1.  §§  45,  48,  6.  §  22,  ix.  8. 
§  15  ;  Chares  ap.  Athen.  iv.  p.  171,  c).  According 
to  a  ntarrellous  tale  related  by  several  writera 
Alexander  was  soon  after  able  to  return  the  obli- 
gation and  save  the  life  of  his  friend  and  follower 
when  wounded  by  a  poisoned  arrow,  by  applying  a 
rcmedr  «u.'i;eited  to  him  in  a  dream.  (Cart.  ix.  8. 
§ -2— 27  r  Diod.  xvii.  lO.'J;  Stmb.  xv.  p.  723; 
Justin.  xiL  1 0  i  Cic  de  Didn,  ti.  66.)  During  tha 
toibeme  mardi  through  Oedroda,  Ptolemy  onoa 
more  conmnindetl  one  of  the  three  principal  divi- 
sions of  the  arm^  ;  and  in  the  festivities  at  Susa 
was  hmomed  with  a  erown  of  gold,  whflo  ho  olh 
tained  in  tn,'iri:;iL'i'  .Artacama,  a  sister  of  BarsinIL 
(Curt.  ix.  10.  §  (i ;  Diod.  xvii.  104  ;  Arr.  Amh, 

vii.  4;  PluL  Eum.  1.)  lie  is  again  mentioned 
as  aeoompanying  Alnander  on  hu  laat  military 
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tnterpriae,  tb«  winter  campaign  againat  tii«  Co»- 
Mflant,  B.O.  KM.  (Air.  flu  tS.  !«.) 

From  all  these  facti  it  is  clrnr  that  at  t!ic  death 
of  Alexander  fisw  among  his  ixieud*  and  generals 
oacni^ed  lo  praBbent  •  pfam  tiM  ini  of  Logns, 
and  rerdiccas  appears  to  have  looked  upon  him 
from  the  first  as  one  of  his  most  formidable  rirals. 
But  Ptolemy  was  too  prudent  to  allow  his  ambition 
to  bid  him  into  any  premature  demonstrations  of 
enmity.  In  the  first  assembly  of  the  gencmls  lie 
had  indeed  proposed  that  the  government  should 
bo  administered  by  a  council  of  officers  ;  but  this 
anggestion  being  rejected,  he  attached  hiin^^elf  tn 
tho  party  of  Perdiccas  during  the  subsequent  traiis- 
actfaNM.  B«l  ha  waa  het  mm  loMOf  aighi  of  his 
own  interests.  It  is  said  to  have  been  by  his  ad- 
vice that  the  different  provinces  and  satrapies  were 
portiooad  out  amonf  die  gMwnh*  and  1m  took 
care  to  secure  for  himself  in  the  distribution  the 
important  goretnment  of  Egyvt,  at  once  the  most 
woaldi J  and  dto moat  meannm  ibreign  iniMfan. 
(Curt  X.  6.  §§  1 3,  1 6,  7.  §  16  ;  Justin,  xiii.  2,  4  ; 
Arrtan  ap.  PhoL  p.  G9,  a  ;  Dexippus,  ibid.  p.  64,  a ; 
Paus.  i.  6.  g  2.)  Thither  he  appears  to  hare  has- 
tened M apMdily  a»  powblat  ttd  «m af  bis  first 
acts  on  arriving  in  his  new  povemment  was  to  pot 
to  death  Clcomeues,  who  had  adraiuistered  the 
|«OYince  under  AltXMlder  with  the  title ef  mtthm- 
gerienil  of  tributes,  and  had  been  expressly  ap- 

Sotnted  by  the  council  of  aeneruls  to  continue  as 
ypwdi  aodar  Ptelmy.  Gleonenee  had  amassed 
vast  trra<.urrs  l>y  extortion  am!  njiiiie,  and  his 
executiiin  thus  tended  to  conciliate  the  minds  of 
l3b»  Egyptians  al  liie  wme  tiiM  that  it  maeved  out 

of  the  waj'  of  Pti)li'niy  a  partisan  of  Penliccns, 
and  put  him  in  possession  of  this  accumulated 
tnaaova.  (Pane.  L  6.  §  3  ;  Arrian,  L  c. ;  Dexip- 
pus, Ue.'^ 

All  his  eflPorts  were  now  directed  to  strengthen 
himself  in  his  new  position :  he  attached  his  subjects 
by  the  mildnata  ai  hia  rule  at  the  same  time  that 
he  mivcd  !arp'  forces,  and  concluded  a  secret  leai^ue 
with  Autipater  against  their  common  enemy,  the 
regent  Peidiana.  A  itiU  more  overt  act  of  dis- 
ohedictice  was  hi*  persuading  Arrhidaeus,  who 
had  been  entrusted  with  the  fiuieral  of  Alexander, 
to  iflev  Ua  hedy  to  be  tiauapoitod  to  Egypt, 
instead  of  cond m-ting  it,  as  originally  agreed,  to 
Aegae  in  Macedonia.  (Diod.  xviii.  14,  26,  28; 
Pans.  L  6.  §  3 ;  ArriaD,et^  PhoL  p.  70,  h.)  About 
the  same  time  (luc.  .'i2'J)  he  took  advantage  of 
the  civil  dissensions  at  Cyrene  to  annex  that  im- 
portant city  and  prorinoe  to  his  dominions.  ( Diod. 
xviii.  21 ;  Arrian,  ap.  PhoL  p.  70,  a.) 

It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  year  n.  c. 
321  that  hostilities  actually  commenced  between 
Perdiccas  and  his  adrersaries.  The  regent,  joatly 
deeming  Ptolemy  the  most  formidable  of  his  anta- 

Enists,  determined  to  leave  Kumeues  to  uuike 
■d  against  his  enemim  in  Asia,  while  he  liim- 
self  marched  against  Egypt.  The  result  of  his 
expedition  has  been  already  given  under  Per- 
Diccaa  [fk  ltf7]*  The  personal  popularity  of 
Ptolemy  with  the  ^facedoiuan  army,  uhich  had 
contributed  essentially  to  his  success,  secured  him 
a  wdeome  reception  by  the  royal  foroea  iouiia- 
diately  after  the  death  of  Perdiccas,  but  he  wisely 
declined  the  office  of  regent,  which  was  bestowed, 
by  his  advice,  on  Arrhiibu'us  and  Pithon.  In  the 
new  arriiiigMnants  at  Triparadcisus,  he  natuallpr 
lataiMd  fotmaen  of  hgj^  and  Cjiana ;  and  a 
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was  probably  at  this  period  that  he  atcei^tthcaed 
bimnieawttbtheBesriafntAat^pataB.  hwrnrnt- 

rying  his  daughter  Eaijpdieek  (DiajWn,  Heil^%im» 
volLpbl54.>  fiat  the  Vi^r  Mat  jear  (b.c.^.XI) 
we  md  bin  rentariug  en  m  bold  atep,  in  diiwrt 
contravention  of  the  arrangements  then  laade.  bv 
seizing  on  the  important  satnipy  of  Phoenicia  a'-i 
Coele-Syria,  which  had  been  assigned  to  Liaoirit-auii. 
whom  he  did  not  leruple  to  dispoeeeas  by  foree  af 
arms.  (Diod.  xviii,  3;>,  4;i ;  Aypian.  >  r.  M  ; 
Arrian,  ap.  J'/tot.  p.  71,  b.)  it  \vas  j.r<jbab.v 
daring  this  expedition  that  he  made  him^J 
nia»,ter  nf  ,Ii  ri:!*;il.Mii,  l)y  attacking  the  citv  or;  tb<r 
babbath  day.  (Josi>phus,  AtU.  xii.  1,  adv.  Ajmm. 
i.  22.) 

The  death  of  Antipatcr  (n.  c  319)  producrti  a 
great  change  in  the  relative  situations  of  ibe  dii- 
Mmt  hadwis  and  Ptotesy  waa  new  mdneed  to 

contract  an  alliance  with  Cassander  and  AntigoDui 
againat  Polysperchon  and  Kniawifa  Jle  at  bitt 
fitted  oat  a  fleet,  with  wbfab  be  repaind  to  the 

coasts  of  Cilicia,  and  commenced  operations  agaiMtt 
Eumenes,  who  in  his  turn  threatened  Phoeaicii 
(Diod.  xviiL  62,  73) ;  but  the  war  was  eveataally 
drawn  to  the  upper  provioooi  of  Asia,  aad 
Ptolemy  remained  a  passive  spectator  of  the  con- 
test. At  length  the  decisive  vitiorj'  of  Anligoua^ 
over  Eumenes  raised  the  former  to  a  height  of 
power  which  rendered  hirn  --carcely  li>*«i  fonniduble 
to  his  allies  than  his  enemies,  and  his  treatawst 
of  Pithon  and  Peoeeetea  eaikjandy  batmyed  Ue 
ambitious  desi;.Mi«'.  Seleitciis,  who  had  hiin»<'If 
with  difficulty  escaped  from  his  hands,  fled  £tm 
refuge  to  Egypt,  and  hj  hia  repwsantatiena  ti  tbi» 
rliarncter  and  projects  of  Antigonus  awakened 
Ptolemy  to  a  sanae  of  the  danger,  and  iodaced 
hioi  to  antor  into  an  alliance  with  Caiaander  and 
Lvhimachus  against  their  ooauaon  MiaHqf« 
316.  (Id.  xix.  56  ;  Paus.  i.  6.  §  4.) 

The  next  spring  (315),  after  ineffectual  attempu 
at  negotiation,  Antigonus  conuWBeed  ^"■'^HtTt*  hj 
the  invasion  of  Syria,  quickly  recovered  most  of  the 
cities  in  Phueuiaa  which  had  fallen  under  the  J*>k» 
of  Ptolemy,  and  hud  siege  to  Tyre,  the  most  im* 
portant  rif  all,  and  the  sirenjth  of  which  for  a  long 
time  dehed  ail  his  efforts.  While  be  was  ei^i^ed 
in  this  siege,  and  in  the  equipment  of  a  fleet,  and 
his  nephew  Piolcmy  was  carry int{  on  the  war  in 
Aaia  Minor  with  great  suooesa,  the  kma  of  li^Tpt 
waa  mdiipttted  neater  of  the  sea,  of  which  be 
availrd  hinjself  to  establish  a  footing  in  Cyprus, 
where  he  either  gained  over  or  snbdued  almost  all 
the  petty  princes  mnong  whom  the  island  was 
divided.  At  the  same  time  he  did  not  na^eet  the 
affairs  of  Greece,  whither  he  d  'iiiati  hed  a  strong 
ileet  under  liis  admiral  Pol^cieitus,  and  endeavoured 
to  gain  over  the  Greek  dtiea  bf  idle  pnclamations 
of  liberty.  Polycleitns,  on  his  return,  defeated 
1  iieodotus,  one  of  Antigonus's  admirals,  at  Aphr> 
disiaa  in  Qlicia,  and  took  h»  whole  fleet  Bat  the 
next  year  (314)  Tyre  at  length  fell  into  the  hand* 
of  Aniigonua,  who  now  found  himself  nndispnted 
master  of  Syrfat  and  Phoenieia,  and  waa,  ceBs»> 
qucntly,  aide  to  turn  his  own  attention  towards 
Asia  Minor,  leaving  his  son  Demetrius  to  protect 
the  newly-acquired  provinces.  The  youth  of  De- 
metrius would  have  induced  Ptolemj  to  attonpt 
their  recovery,  but  his  attention  was  occupied 
during  the  year  Z\',i  by  a  revolt  in  Cyrene,  and  the 
defection  of  several  of  the  princes  of  Cyprus.  Tbe 
fivnier  be  eaooeadcd  in  patting  down  thxo^gh  the 
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if  m  gmnl  Aflit,«U»  kfl  dMined  it 

n«««svirT  to  iTpair  in  penwin  to  Cyprus,  with  a 
Ibrce,  with  which  he  quickly  reduced  the  re- 
Mn,  and  piMed  the  wiMie  fabnd  imdtr  tke 

cozzuBand  of  Nicocreon  of  Salatnis,  on  whoso  Hili'lity 
fidi  xeliaaoe.  After  this  he  kid  waste  with 


fth«  towns  of  Po«ideum  in  Syria,  .iiid  Mallus  in 
OtlicU,  and  withdrew  again  to  Cyprus  beiiora  De* 
m^trhu,  who  hastened  to  oppose  him,  eould  anita 
oil  the  spot.    But  the  foUoinog  spring  (b.c.  812) 
iit?  detfrmined,  at  the  instiffation  of  Seleucus,  to 
oppose  Demetrius  in  the  field,  and  invaded  Palestine 
with  a  large  army.    He  was  met  by  the  young  ge- 
neral at  Oaxa,  and  apitched  battle  ensued,  in  which 
ik'tolemj  and  Sekucus  were  completely  victorious, 
BilriM  waa  aaapdM  la  evacuate  Syria, 
the  whole  country  open  to  the  Ejjyptian 
who  recovered  alioost  withoat  opposition 
aJl  ihm  cHfaa  af  Plwsalria.   JUtK  Hbh  it  wm 
Scleuais  at  his  own  request  with  a  Bmall  force 
mgmuux  fiabylon,  where  that  general  socceaded  in 
aifhtiahing  a  peiiBattant  bating.  [SlLSKV^.J 
BCmd  while,  Demetrios  partly  retrieved  Ua  dinatar 
Is^  defeating  Ptolemy's  general  Cilles,  and  soon 
After  Antigonua  himself  advanced  into  Syria,  to 
hia  son.    Ptolemy  gave  way  before  them, 
withdrew  into  Kirypt.  where  he  prepared  for 
;  bat  Antigonus  did  not  attempt  to  follow 
liini,  nd  apMt  m  tiaae  in  operationa  ia  Ariik 
The  next  year  (acSll)  hostilities  wect  Ml^ 
peoded  by  a  general  peace.    (Diod.  xix.  67^08, 
C4.  M,  M,  n,  IM  $  PInl  AmmIt.  «,  6  ; 

Paui^  i.  f'.  i  !j;  Justin,  xv.  1;  Appinn, 5yr.  54.) 

Of  the  motivaa  which  led  to  tliis  treaty  wa  have 
mm  irf—ariim,  hot  tiie  probability  ia  Aal  aB 
pMties  regarded  it  as  little  more  than  a  truce. 
Ptolemy  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  recora- 
naenoe  hostilitiM,  and,  under  pretence  that  Anti- 
gvmaa  had  not,  porsoant  to  the  treaty,  withdrawn 
hi«  nrri*nns  from  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia,  he  »ent 
a  iieet  to  Cilicia  under  Leouid:u,  who  reduced 
■my  towns  on  the  coast,  but  was  again  compelled 
i»  withdraw  by  the  arrival  of  Demetrius.  The 
■■XI  jraar  (olc.  309)  Ptolemy  in  pecaon  sailed 
^rink  a  hu9e  flaat  ta  Lyda,  task  dba  teponant 
c-ty  of  Xatithus,  as  well  as  Caunus  and  other 
pkwea  in  Catia,  and  kid  siege  to  tiaUcamassos, 
sf  Bwu  was^  nawwH,  lanvvaa  uj  xae  BMoan 
arrival  nf  Demetrius.  Ptolemy  now  withdrew 
to  Myndus  where  he  wintered,  and  the  next 
spring  (308)  repaired  n  person  to  the  Fdoponaese, 
where  he  announced  himself  as  the  liberator  of 
f  rff^fT*',  but  rflfected  little,  beyond  the  tnkin?  pos- 
sciiiun  of  the  two  strongholds  of  Corinth  and 
8icyon,  which  were  yielded  to  him  by  Cratesipolis ; 
and  having  placed  ^nrrisons  in  these  ho  returned 
to  Egypt.  (Diod.  xx.  1  d,  27,  S7;  PluL  Ikmetr,  7.) 
Thia  yaar  was,  however,  awiad  bfttOMa  im- 

r  -rtrint  adrantnge  in  the  rttaavj  vf  Cyrene,  which 
tuid  for  aome  yean  past  shi^ai  aff  the  Egyptian 
yoke!,  tt  we  now,  that  tha  daath  af  Ophiffis,  f- 

(I  need  once  mom  under  the  subjection  of  Ptolemy 
by  the  anna  of  his  brother  Magas.  [Maoa8.J 
Tha  msti  maon  (s.a  t^)  DaoMrtrina  sao> 

ci't^'led  in  estabHsbing  his  authority  over  great 
part  of  Greece,  and  drove  Demetrius  the  Phalorean 
cut  of  Athens,  who  took  refuge  at  ^  eanrt  of 
Egypt.  Ptolemy  appears  to  have  remained  in- 
active during  these  events,  but  it  is  probnble  that 
his  military  and  uaval  preparations  at  Cyprus  gave 
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umbrage  to  AntigoMUi,who  in  consequence  reeaUad 
Donu  trius  from  Greece,  and  determined  to  mnke 
a  grand  effort  to  wrest  that  important  island  finam 
tha  handa  aT  Ua  ihaL  U  ««a  aeeapiad  hj 
Ptolemy *s  brother  MenehMB  a  powerful  flaat 
and  army,  but  he  wa«  unaUa  to  resist  the  fiwaia 
flf  Daaaatrius,  waa  defntad,  and  hwiiifBd  in  tha 
city  of  Salainis,  the  capital  of  the  island*  Ptolemy 
himself  now  hastened  to  ius  relief  with  a  fleet  of 
14#  ahips,  and  a  sea-fight  ensued  between  him  and 
Demetrius — one  of  the  most  memorable  in  ancient 
history  —  which  terminated,  after  an  obstinate 
contest,  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  Egyptian  tleet, 
Ptolemy  was  now  compelled  to  withdraw  ta 
Egypt,  while  his  brother  Mcnelaus,  with  his  fleet 
and  onay  and  the  whole  island  of  Cyprus,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  conqueaoft  Ailt%aa«s  was  sa 
much  elated  by  this  victory  as  to  assume  the  title 
of  king,  an  example  which  Ptolemy,  notwithstand- 
ing hk  dsftat,  taoMdiatsly  Mkmad,  m.  e.  9M, 

(Diod.  XX.  45—53  ;  Plut  Dcmetr.  15— 18  ; 
i.  &  f  6  i  Justin.  «v.  2  ;  Appian,  &A,) 
Bol  Aa  diflMit  at  Sabnb  nat  aaJy  aniadad 

the  Egyptian  king  the  loss  of  Cyprus,  but  left  his 
rival  for  a  time  the  undisputed  master  of  the  sea, 
an  advantage  of  which  Antigonus  now  detennined 
to  avail  himself  toitrika  m  daniriva  Uow  against 
Egypt  itself.  For  this  purpose  he  himself  ad- 
vanced by  land  through  Syria  with  a  powerful 
army,  while  Di— aliiaa  wppM  tad  him  with  his  fleet. 
Ptolemy  did  not  attempt  to  meet  him  in  the  field  or 
oppose  him  on  the  frontiers  of  Egypt,  but  contented 
hhaaalf  with  ftrtifyhig  and  guarding  the  passagea 
of  the  Nile,  as  he  had  done  against  Penliccas:  a 
manoeuvre  which  proved  equidiy  successful  on  tha 
pwiint  ecearien.  Tha  flaat  of  DoDBatriaa  adhiad 
severely  from  stonn,and  his  efforts  to  effiset  fthun^llg 
in  Lower  Eigypt  were  frustrated,  while  Antigooiia 
himself  was  unable  to  force  the  passage  of  tha 
river :  his  troops  began  to  suffer  from  hanger:  mmny 
of  them  deserted  to  Ptolemy,  whose  emissaries  were 
active  with  bribes  and  promises:  and  the  old  king 
at  length  found  himself  compelled  to  abandon  tha 
enterprise  and  retire  into  Syria.  (Diod.  xx.  73-— 
76}  Plut.  Uemetr.  19;  Palis,  u  6.  1 6.)  Ptolemy 
waa  waD  aaolaMted  ta  hara  aacapad  Ban  aa  giaat 
a  dinger,  ami  doubtless  occupied  in  recniiting  his 
fbroes,  but  we  do  not  learn  that  he  veDtured  to 
Naana  Aa  oAmfvau  Tha  Bast  yaav  howavaf 
(b.  c.  305),  Demetritis  having  turned  his  amis 
against  the  Rhodians,  Ptolemy  assisted  the  latter 
with  repeated  supplies  both  of  troops  and  pro- 
visions. So  important,  indeed,  were  his  succoon 
on  this  occasion,  that  when  Demetrius  had  been  nt 
length  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  (iiU4),  the 
Uhodians  pud  divine  honooia  ta  the  Egyptiaa 
monarch  as  their  saviour  and  preserver  (Ivn^p),  a 
title  which  appears  to  have  been  now  bestowed 
apon  Ptirfcmy  for  the  first  time.  (Diod.  X3C  81«» 
88,  96,  98-1001  Ftan  i  «.  §  C,  8.  g  fl|  Athea. 
XV.  p.  696,  L) 

Daring  dta  next  two  yaaia  tiw  Unf  af  l^ypt 
seems  to  have  been  a  nearly  passive  spectator  of 
tha  aoDtest  in  Qrecca,  though  in  the  coarse  of  it 
CorinA  and  fliayan  waia  wiaalad  fioin  hia  powav 
by  Demetrius:  but  at  length  hi  Bk d  802  the 
arrogant  pretensions  of  Antigonus  once  more  united 
Ptolemy  and  Seleuciu  with  Cassander  aud  Lysi- 
inachus  in  a  league  aphMl  Aair  common  foe. 
Still,  however,  Ptolemy  took  comparatively  little 
port  in  the  contest,  which  led  to  the  decisive 
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batUe  of  Ipsui,  and  after  adraocing  into  Code- 
Syria,  and  making  himaelf  mactw  of  part  of  that 

country  and  of  Phoenicia,  he  was  alarmed  by  a 
falsf  report  of  the  victory  of  Antigonua,  and  with- 
drew into  Egypt.  (Died.  xx.  106,  113;  Justin. 
acT.  2,  4.) 

Tiic  dt'foat  and  death  of  Antigonu*  (».  C.  301) 
altogether  altered  the  relations  of  the  allied 
nMNMidhi.  Sdenew  «w  now  beoome  afanoet  at 
formidable  as  Ar,tit:r>nu8  hat!  been,  and  the  po"*- 
aeasion  of  Coele-ISyna  and  Phoenicia,  which  were 
dinned  by  Ptolemy  as  the  priee  of  hia  adhedon  to 
t!u'  coalition,  and  by  Seleucus  as  part  of  the  allotted 
reward  of  his  victory,  was  near  producing  an  im- 
mediate breach  betiraoi  the  two.  Sebnens  appears 
to  have  waived  his  pretensions  for  a  time,  but  ulti- 
mately obtained  possession  (in  what  manner  we 
know  nut)  of  the  disputed  prorincet.  (Diod.  xxi. 
Exc.  Vat.  pp.  42, 43 ;  Polyb.  t.  67.)  Meanwhile, 
their  iiiuttial  jcalouHy  led  them  to  form  new  alli- 
ances with  the  uttier  mouarchs;  and  while  Seleucus 
married  StratonioOi  tho  daughter  of  Demetrius, 
Ptolemy  sought  to  strenp^then  his  cnnnection  with 
Lysimachus,  by  giving  that  monarch  his  daughter 
AninoS  in  narriagek  At  tho  nme  tine  ho  did 

not  leftise  to  bt*  reconciled,  in  app4*arance  at  l«'a<!t,  to 
DenetriuSfto  whom  he  even  gave  Ptolemajis,another 
of  his  daughters,  ibr  •  wife.  An  •Ubnee  was  at 
the  Mime  time  concluded  between  them,  and 
Pyrrhus,  the  fugitive  heir  to  the  throne  of  Epcirus, 
was  pbced  at  the  Egyptian  court  by  Demetrius, 
M  a  Boolase  fiir  hit  fiddity. 

TIm  young  prince  quickly  mite  to  a  hich  place 
in  the  mvour  of  Ptolemy,  who  irave  him  his  step- 
daaghter  Antigone  in  naaiige,  and  conceived  the 
design  of  raiding  him  up  as  a  rival  to  Demetrius. 
Uts  nominal  alliance  with  the  latter  did  not  prevent 
Mn  from  fomishbg  all  ihotoppottin  hbpowor  to 

thoOndc  cities  which  wore  (ip[iosi*d  to  him,  on 
nomriwi  of  the  expedition  of  Demetrius  to  Greece 
fa  B. md  tiie  lUIowing  year  he  took  the 
opportunity  to  create  a  formidable  diversion  by 
sending  Pyirhtts,  at  the  head  of  a  f^inall  force,  to 
Epeirus,  where  the  young  prince  quicidy  established 
him^iclf  upon  the  throne.  (Plut.  ihmtlt*  SSp  S8, 
ryrrh.  4,  5  ;  Pans.  i.  C.  §  H.) 

The  next  year  (n.  f.  '2'Jo)  he  too!;  advantnge  of 
DemotriM  being  »tiil  engaged  in  the  afTuirs  of 
Greece,  to  recover  the  important  islruid  of  Cyprus. 
This  he  quickly  reduced,  witit  tho  exception  of 
Sahmia,  when  Phila,  the  wife  of  Demetrioe,  held 
out  for  a  long  time,  but  her  husbnnd's  attention 
being  now  wholly  engrossed  by  the  prospects  which 
bad  opened  to  fain  m  Moeedenfe  tl^xrantii^s], 
be  was  unable  to  render  her  any  assistance,  and 
die  waa  ultimatelv  oompeUed  to  sunander  to 
Ptolemy.  Tho  whole  idnd  tbne  iUI  into  the 
power  of  the  king,  and  became  from  henceforth 
an  integral  portion  of  the  iigyptian  monarehy. 
(Pint.  Demetr.  35,38.) 

It  is  not  till  dKor  the  lapse  of  a  eoadderable 
int'Tval  that  we  acrain  find  Ptolemy  engnging 
actively  in  foreign  war.  Uut  he  could  not  remain 
an  tndiAsrent  ^Mselator  of  the  events  which  phiced 
bis  old  enemy  I)emetrins  on  the  throno  of  Mace- 
donia :  aud  in  B.  c  2tt7  we  hnd  him  onoe  more 
joining  in  ■  leagoe  with  Lydnodiui  md  fldononi 
against  the  object  of  their  common  enmity.  The 
part  taken  by  Ptolemy  in  the  virar  that  followed 
.  vrae,  however,  limitod  to  the  indiim  a  fleot  to  tho 
AcvMMi:  and  thodofeat  and  o^pttfitgrofDrnM- 


trius  soon  removed  all  cause  of  apprehemios. 
( Phit  Demdr.  44,  FyrHL  10, 1 1  ;  JuUin.  xtL  2.) 
It  is  probable  that  the  latter  yean  of  him  >«%■ 

were  devoted  almost  entirely  to  the  arts  of  p«eac% 
and  to  promoting  the  internal  prosperity  of  tus 
dominions.    But  his  advancing  age  now  WMd 

him  of  the  nccessi^  of  poofiding  feir  the  aaoBaaMB 

to  his  throne. 
Ptoleny  wao  at  thia  tnao  the  iithor  of  «mo 

b  tritimate  sons,  of  whom  the  two  eldest,  Pt'>?e^ny 
sumomed  Ceraunus,  and  Meleager,  were  the 
spring  of  Eurydiee,  tiie  daagmer  of  ftnll|MHi, 
while  the  youngest,  also  named  Ptolemy  (alki^ 
wards  suiniuned  Fhiladdpbiu)  was  the  dnid  of 
hie  feiott  and  moot  belovod  wife,  Bemuceu  H» 
attachment  to  Berenice,  as  well  as  tho  feroaisblo 
opinion  he  had  formed  of  the  character  of  the 
young  man  himaelf,  now  led  him  to  conceive  the 
project  of  iMOtowii^  the  crown  upon  the  last  of 
these  three  princes  to  the  exclusion  of  his  elder 
brothers.    Such  a  design  met  with  veiiemeat 
opposition  from  Demetrius  the  Phalerian,  wfco 
now  held  a  high  place  in  the  coun«iet«i  and  ^rr-rr 
of  Ptdeny :  but  the  Jung,  nevertheless,  detenained 
to  eoRy  it  into  ejwoallon,  and  ewes  looolved  to 
secure  the  throne  to  his  favourite  son  by  establiib- 
ing  him  on  it  in  his  own  lifetome.    la  tbo  year 
B.  c  98S  aeeordingly,  he  Ummlf  aaBoomd  to  tba 
assembled  people  of  Alexandria  that  he  had  oeaiol 
to  reign,  and  transferred  the  sovereign  authority  to 
his  youngest  son,  whom  he  presented  to  them  as 
their  king,    li  is  chono  wao  taadfod,  we  are  told, 
with  the  iitnuist  favour,  and  the  accession  of  the 
new  monajcti  was  celebrated  with  festivities  and 
processions  on  a  scale  of  unparalleled  magnific— CKi, 
during  which  the  aged  monarch  himself  appenrrd 
among  the  officers  and  attendants  of  his  eon. 
(Jnetni.  xfi,  9 ;  Atfaea.    ^  190,  MS.)  NoddM 
occnrr*'d  to  interrupt  the  hannony  which  subsisted 
between  them  from  this  time  till  the  death  of  the 
dder  nnliMijf.  wbidi  toolc  plaeo  abovt  two  y«on 
after,  a  c  288L    His  reign  is  variously  estimated 
at  thirty*dght  or  for^  years,  according  as  aa 
indnde  or  not  these  two  years  whidi  feUowod  bii 
abdication.    (Porphyr.  ap.  Euseh.  Atm,  pp.  US, 
114  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  2.)     He  was  not  only 
honoured  by  his  son  with  a  splendid  funerul ;  but 
his  body  was  depodted  in  the  magnificent  edifice 
which  had  been  erected  as  the  mau*olenm  of 
Alexander ;  and  divine  honours  were  paid  to  him 
in  oommon  with  the  great  conqueror.  (Tbeecr. 
Lhn.  xvii.  1G-~19  ;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  794.) 

The  character  of  Ptolemy  has  been  generally 
represented  in  a  vny  femntable  light  by  bntorinai, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  we  comp;»re  him  with 
his  oontemporary  and  rival  potentates  he  appean 
to  dewm  tlM  piaieee  beotowed  npna  hia  mildncaB 
and  moderation.  But  it  is  only  with  this  importaat 
qualification  that  they  can  be  admitted  :  for  there 
are  many  evidences,  such  as  the  biiruirous  murder  of 
Nicocles  [N»oatBB],and  the  execution  of  Ptolemy, 
the  nephew  of  Antigonus  f  see  above,  p.  565,  No.  7], 
that  he  did  not  shrink  from  any  measure  that  be 
deemed  requisite  in  order  to  carry  out  the  objects  of 
his'  ambition.  But  the  long-sighted  prudence,  hy 
which  he  eeema  to  have  been  pre-eminently  dutto* 
gfaidrnd  amoBif  irii  oontempoianei^ltd  bim  fa  maftae 

that  ambition  within  rtore  ntitwial  hs  1  mil  thin  USSt 
<^  his  rivals.  He  appears  to  bMB  bom  Aa 
aaang  the  gwiwala  of  Ahiandir  wia  ihanaa  km 
tiwint  tbat  tho  omgiia  «f  that  aoaqmamt  ia' 
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witaUj  b*  bnkta  00,  aod  who  wiielj  dixected  hit 
•ttdanoon  to  •eomnr  himtelf  tiie  poMiwiim  of  tm 

i  n:portant  and  valuable  portion,  instead  of  wasting 
kd.*  stzenffth  in  idle  attempts  to  gran  the  whole. 

Baft  ^naitrret  wece  the  &iihs  of  Ptolemy  at  an 
ii.iiiTidaBl,  a  ruler  he  certainly  diMrres  the 
highest  praisf.  Ry  his  able  and  vifrornii?  ni!;nin- 
i^trndon  he  laid  the  foundations  of  tbu  weaiih  and 
prooperity  «ydt  Big7pi«B)o]f«d  tea  long  period, 
and  which  eren  many  §ncceiiitvi»  generations  of 
uiftrule  were  afterwards  insuthcient  to  destroy. 
He  rwtowd  oidiv  to  the  finanoM  flf  tho  oMUIty, 
«-iicc»iTrage*d  commerce  and  industry,  and  introduced 
A  «yatein  of  administratioo  which  i^pears  to  have 
km  wan  asHed  to  tlio  peealiar  atato  of  aodety 
•«}iich  had  so  long  t  \ist«  >1  in  Kj^y[tt,  and  to  the 
leiigioaa  and  social  prejudices  of  the  nation.  (See 
eo  this  wiAjta  Droysen,  HtMmm,  vol.  IL 
pp.  :U — 52.)  Unlar  ais  fostering  careAlaaodria 
quickly  roao  to  the  place  designed  for  it  by  its 
^under^  thaft  of  the  greatest  commerdol  city  of  the 
world.  Amuomg  Othar  measures  for  the  prosperity 
of  his  new  capital  we  find  Ptolemy  e-^tablishinjj 
there  a  numerous  colony  of  Jews,  who  frequently 
actod  aa  important  port  dnring  the  reigns  of  his 
•nTcw<«nrK.  (Jo-w'ph.  xii.  1.)  With  tltis  ex- 
ception, the  policy  of  the  king  was  mainly  directed 
to  tbo  prosperity  of  hb  Gm  aaljerta,  whflo  the 

natjv.*  FL'vpti.uis,  though  no  Innscr  subjected  to 
the  oppressions  they  had  suffered  under  fonner 
lalen,  vara  kept  m  eooipnatifo  obaeority.  Nor 
do  we  find  that  the  fir-^t  Ptolemy  showed  any 
especial  marks  of  iaT<mr  to  their  religion,  though 
to  him  is  ascribed  the  first  introduction  of  the 
fr>rri;;n  worship  of  Serspis,  and  the  foundation  of 
thi^  <••  't-lir.iteil  teniple  dedicated  to  that  divinity  at 
Alcxuadna.  (Tiic.  IJui.  iv.  84  ;  PluU  Ue  iud.  et 
(hMd.  28.)  (SaaAvn.] 

Not  l(»^s  eminent  or  conspicnons  were  the  ser- 
vices rendered  by  i'lolemy  to  the  advancement  of 
lileaalavB  and  oaieaeo.  In  tide  depaitiaeat  indeed 
it  i<  not  nlwayi  onsy  to  di^tinpnivh  the  portion  of 
credit  due  to  the  father  from  that  of  his  son :  but 
it  si  i  MM  certain  dwt  to  the  dder  monarah  belongs 
the  merit  of  having  originated  those  literan,-  iri  !i- 
tntions  which  assomed  a  more  dehuite  and  regular 
faroL,  as  weO  as  a  more  prominent  pbu«,  under  his 
aucccHsor.  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  case 
with  the  two  most  celebrated  of  all,  the  Library 
and  the  Museum  of  Alexandria.  (See  Droysen, 
He^leimm,  voL  ii.  p.  43  ;  Geier,  dc  /^oiemaei  Lor 
^!af  Vita,  p.  ()1;  Parthey, J/zT'i/f/mf/Wic 
JSfutruMi^  pp.  id — 49  ;  Ritschl.  Dui  AUjcandr. 

The  first  ^uegfstion  of  these  important  foim- 
datioae  is  ascribed  by  some  writers  to  Demetrius 
of  PhaienHb  who  spent  all  the  latter  years  of  Ms 
l-fe  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy,  and  became  one  uf  his 
iao«t  confidential  friends  aod  adrisera,  iiut  many 
other  nm  of  Ktnary  endaaaee  were  also  gathorf d 
around  the  Eg}'ptian  king :  among  whom  may  lie 
t^ptKrially  noticed  the  great  geometer  Euclid,  the 
l>hilos<H>becs  Stilpo  of  Megara,  Throdonis  of  Cyrene, 
and  Diodorus  sumamed  Cronus  ;  as  wall  ai  the 
el»iniie  poet  Phileta*  of  Co%  and  the  ^mmarian 
Zenodotus.  (Diog.  Lacru  ii.  lO.',  Ill,  115,  v.  57, 
7S ;  Plat.  4»  KxiL  7,  Ajxypiuh.  Hep.  p.  189,  d  ; 
S^i'i.  t.  V.  ♦i^TjTaf  and  ZijkoSotoj.)  To  the  two  last 
we  are  toid  Ptoletnj  confided  the  literary  education 
ef  hta  eon  Phihwelphna.  Mfl^f  anecdotes  suf- 
ioeallyatiHC  the  fine  intanowM  whkh  aaboieled 


botweea  the  king  and  the  men  of  letters  by  whom 
he  waa  aunmnded,  and  prove  that  the  easy  fami- 
liarity of  his  manners  corresponded  with  his  simple 
and  unostentatious  habits  of  life.  We  also  find 
him  maintaining  a  correspondence  with  Meuandor, 
whom  he  in  vain  eadeafovred  to  attract  to  his 
court,  and  sending  overtures  pcobably  of  a  similar 
nature  to  Theopbrastus.  (Sold.  a.  v.  McVoyS/Mr ; 
Diog.  Laert.  t.  37.)  Nor  were  the  fine  arte 
neglected  :  the  rival  painters  Antiphilus  and 
Apelles  both  exerotsed  their  talents  at  Alexandria, 
where  oome  of  their  matt  calateated  pietnae  wen 
produced.  (PUa.  tt,  N,  zsKT.  M;  LoefattL  dip 
CWttOM.  2. ) 

Bnt  PtNeoy  wta  not  eontent  with  tiie  pndto  eC 

an  enlightened  patron  and  friend  of  liteniture  ;  ha 
sought  for  himself  also  the  fame  of  an  author,  and 
composed  aa  Uatorical  nanrntiTe  of  the  wars  of 
Alexander,  which  is  frequently  cited  by  Uter 
writers,  and  is  one  of  the  chief  authorities  which 
Arrian  made  the  grotmdwork  of  his  own  history. 
That  author  lepantodly  pndaea  Ptolaaiy  ibr  the 
fidelity  of  his  namtive  nnd  the  absence  of  all 
tables  and  exaggerations,  and  ju»tly  pays  the 
greatest  deference  to  his  authority,  on  neeoant  of 
his  personal  acquaintance  with  tho  events  which 
he  relates.  No  notice  of  his  style  has  been  pre- 
served to  aa*  IhNB  ^ASA  we  any  probohly  mfir 
that  his  work  wjw  not  so  much  distinguished  in 
this  respect  aa  for  its  historical  value.  Arriaa 
expressly  tolla  as  tiiat  it  waa  eompoaed  hy  him 
after  he  was  estal'lished  on  the  throne  of  i^gypt, 
and  probably  during  the  tatter  years  of  his  life. 
(Arr.  Anab.  i.  prooem.  The  other  passages  in 
which  his  authoctty  is  cited  .-ire  collected,  and  all 
the  information  relating  to  his  history  brought 
together  by  Geier,  de  I'loifjinu  i  La</uiae  VUa  et 
Hcripfis,  pp.72— 77  ;  nnd  in  hi^  Srri/itofmMkktrim 
AltJc.  Ma</ni,  pp.  1 — '26.  Tlie  fragment*  are  also 
given  in  the  edition  of  Arrian  published  by  Didot, 
at  Paris,  1846.)  It  appeen  niao  that  the  lettera 
of  Ptolemy  to  Seloucus  were  extant  at  n  later 
period,  and  were  collected  by  one  Diouysodorus,  of 
when  nothing  more  ia  known.  (lioeiaa.  Pfo  jCo^pa 

in  Sal  III.  10.) 

Ptolemy  had  been  three  times  married :  1.  to 
die  Foaian  princess  Artncama  [see  ahove,  p.  581], 
by  whom  he  appears  to  have  had  no  children  ;  2.  to 
Eurydioe,  the  daughter  of  Antipnter,  who  had 
borne  him  three  sons — Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  Me> 
h'itgiT,  and  one  whose  name  is  not  mentioned 
(Pans.  i.  7.  §  1.).  mill  two  daughters.  LyMudra 
nnd  Ptolemai's  ;  ^.  Ut  lierenice,  who  bccimie  the 
mother  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphna  as  well  as  of 
Artinoe,  the  wife  of  Lysiiriachus.  For  further 
infoniiation  conoe^iiug  bis  children  by  these  mar- 
riages,  see  the  artidaa  Aaemoa  and  Baaan ica. 
15iu  hi 'iides  these,  he  ln*came  the  father  of  a  nu- 
merous prcigeny  bj  vaiious  concubines,  of  whom 


ooor  or  murnxwrn  l,  kiii6  or  mvtt. 
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the  moit  ctuiapicuouB  was  ThaUi  the  celebrated 
AAmkm  iMtaan.    By  hmt      M  tw  mmh, 

ramt-  l  I.I 'wtisciH  and  I.ajrus,  and  a  dai!u'!it<»r, 
l^irt  ue,  who  was  married  to  Eonoatua,  one  of  the 
pt'tty  priumti  Cypnu.  (AAml  zifi.  fi.576,  e.; 
Paua.  i.  6.  §  8.)  Another  son  of  Ptoloniy,  nanu'd 
Argaeui,  if  also  mentioned,  who  waa  probably  ille- 
gitimate, but  his  mother  ia  unknown.  (Paoa.  L  7. 
§1.)  [E.H.  B.] 

PTOI.KMAEUS  II.  (nroUucuos),  king  of 
EuVPT,  iiurnamed  PaiLADBLl  uus,  was  the  son  of 
Ptolemy  I.  by  bis  wife  Ikrenioe,  He  vraa  bm  in 
the  island  of  Cos,  whithor  liis  mother  had  accom- 
panied her  husband  during  the  naval  campaign  of 
IbC.  M9.  (TlMocr.  IdyU.  xnL58;  HMnladbe. ; 

CUlim.  //.  n>l  Ih  t.  in  V  ir»0  ;  I)roy?»  n.  IhUniism. 
waL  i.  p.  4ltt.)  We  have  scarcely  any  iniormation 
oamieciiiwy  ptriod  af  bia  wyliOM  w  ywittf 
though  we  learn  that  he  received  a  careful  odnca- 
tion ;  and  Philetas,  the  elc^giac  poet  of  Cosi  and 
Zenodotva  the  gnuBBUvmi  are  SMntioMd  M  Ua 
literary  preceptors  (Suid.  $.  v.  ^iKijrat  and  Zijy6So- 
rot).  But  it  is  probable  that  his  own  promising 
cbuaeter  and  disposition  combined  with  the  par- 
tUity  of  hia  &thtf  for  Betenieei,  to  induce  dw  agtd 
monarch  to  set  aside  the  oflF'sprin*,'  of  his  former 
marriage  in  favour  of  I'luladciphus.  lu  order  to 
carry  this  project  into  execution,  and  w«nre  the  suc- 
cession to  this  his  favourite  son,  the  kint?  at  length 
resolved  to  abdicate  the  lOTereign  power,  and  esta- 
blbh  PMhMpbw  (m  irfa  tfaMM  ym  «r  ^) 

upin  the  throne  during  his  own  lifftime.  The 
young  pcinoe  appeaca  to  have  been  peraonallv 
popdw  «Mi  the  Alemidrians  wha,  w  mn  loM, 
welcomed  the  announcement  with  the  utmost  joy, 
and  the  accession  of  the  new  monarch  (Nov.  u.c. 
2B5)  waa  celebrated  with  festiritiea  and  proeea- 
iint  of  tha  utmost  magnificence.  (Justin,  xvi.  2  ; 
AtlMD.   fp,  196— 208  i  Pflfphyi;  Eiamh,Axm. 

II  b  pnteUe  that  the  virtual  authority  of  king 
•till  remained  in  the  hands  of  Ptolemy  Snt,^r, 
doiii^  the  two  years  that  he  survived  this  event ; 
tat  no  altipt  waa  wmU  to  diitoifb  Ui  anage- 
ment  of  the  snccession.  Ptolemy  Ceraimus  and 
Meleager  qoittad  £^ypt,  and  Phibdelphua  found 
kiMrir  at  Ua  Mmh  dea*  (&a  988)  Hw  an* 
dtapnted  master  of  his  wealthy  and  powerful  king- 
dom. His  long  reign  waa  marked  by  few  events 
of  a  striking  character,  while  hia  attantka  waa 
mainly  directed  to  the  internal  admiaiatratiott  of 
his  kin'.;dom,  and  the  patronage  of  Iit«mtnre  and 
science  ;  his  foreign  policy  was  essentially  pacihc, 
and  the  few  oxtooud  wars  by  wbich  his  reign  waa 
troubled,  were  ni^t  of  a  nature  to  affiK  t  dfN'ply  the 
prosperi^  of  hia  dominiona.  Unfortunately,  our 
Matorieal  iafiiimaliaa  liiitoniim  his  reign  is  ao 
scanty,  that  we  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  nr- 
ranging  and  connecting  the  few  notices  that  have 
been  tnuumittad  to  na.  Ito  tnmquillity  appears 
to  have  \yecn  first  disturbed  by  hostilities  with  his 
half  brother  Magns,  who  had  goTcmed  Cyraoe  aa 
viceroy  under  Ptolemy  Soter,  bat  OB  «ho  dandi  of 
tbat  HMmaidi  threw  off  the  yoke,  and  asserted  his 
independenoa.  Not  content  with  maintaining  him- 
aelf  in  the  possession  of  the  CyrenaTca,  Magas 
avon  attonpted  to  invade  Egypt,  and  bnd  ndr> 
vanced  as  far  as  Paraetnninm,  when  he  was  re- 
called to  his  own  dominions  by  a  revolt  of  the 
KaimaridMb  A  fimiddlible  mutiny  among  Ua 
OnnlUi  ■*ifT-tH«*  pifTCBlod  Ptolaoqr  tei  9»> 
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suing  him  (Pans.  L  7.  1, 3 ;  SoboL  od  <Mm, 
aim  Dd.  170— 190X  Ua^m,  taan-^  as 

qiiently  induced  Antiochns  II.,  king  of  i?rria,  t« 
make  common  causa  with  hin  i^unat  lha  ^gypiua 
iBonafdi,  nnd  Umrif  ladwtwii  n  noeaod  exprdi- 

tion  ngninst  Egypt,  in  which  hei^ain  advanced  tl 
the  frontier,  and  took  the  fortrcsa  of  Paraetaniitm ; 
btM  tbo  odfbrta  of  Antiochiia  were  paralyaed  by  the 
address  of  Ptolemy,  and  he  waa  able  to  ediKi 

nothing  on  the  side  of  Syria.  At  leneth  tii-  ---«r 
was  termin.iird  by  a  treaty,  which  lett  M^^^pw  la 
undisputed  [toi^iiession  of  the  Cyrenaica,  w  ti^  Ui 
infant  daughter  Berenice  was  betrothed  to  Ptol?ai|^ 
the  son  of  PhiUulelphua.  (Pmm.  i.  7.  §  3  ;  iV 
lyaen.  ii.  28  ;  Joalin.  zztri  8;  DiqfMB»  iUmmm, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  '244— e.^O.) 
It  waa  probably  duriqg  the  cootinttaaoe  oC  this 


part  in  thi^  alfairs  of  rireoce,  by  winding  a 
under  Patroclus  to  the  assistance  of  the  Atikeniaaa 
against  Antigonva  Ckaatoa  [Patrocxos].  N«r 
was  he  inattentive  to  the  events  that  were  paasing 
in  more  distant  countries.  A&er  the  defeat  of 
Pyrrhus  by  the  Romans,  he  had  hastened  to  oao- 
oudo  a  tVMty  with  the  rising  repuUic,  and  duriaf 
the  subsequent  war  between  Rome  and  Carthage, 
he  continued  faithful  to  hi^t  new  allies,  and  i«fuaied 
to  assist  the  Carthaginians.  (Lir.  JS^iL  sir. ; 
Dion  Cass.  fr.  I4G ;  Zonar.  viii.  6  ;  Justin.  XfiiLS; 
VaL  Max.  ir.  3.  §  9  }  Apnao.  Hie.  L) 

Of  tbo  oabioQaont  nlaliiaa  botwon  Egypt  aad 
Syria,  wf  l.Drr.v  only  in  p-Mieral  terms  that  ho-nu- 
ties  between  them  were  ijrM|iiently  iatocniplad 
suspended,  and  aa  tltm  Maewod  ;  bnt  tfcia  in 


appear  to  hare  been  marked  hy  no  events  of  a 
striking  character.  It  must  have  been  towards 
tho  dfloo  of  the  reign  of  Philadelphua  tbat  tbs 
long  protracted  contest  vms  tetaiMtcd  by  a  tnalf 

of  pence,  by  whi(  h  Ptolemy  ^ve  hi."*  daughter 
Berenice  in  marriage  to  Antiochua  III.  Toe  oiiter 
stipulations  of  the  peace  are  unknown  to  us  bat  it 
is  certain  that  Phoenicia  and  Coele-Syria  —  tbt 
never-foiling  cause  of  dispute  between  the  two 

(Hieron.  ad  ThinkL  xi.  6  ;  Droysen.  vol.  ii.^n^^^ 
In  Greece  Ptokmy  appears  to  have  cootunied 
throughout  Mi  i«%n  on  vaAtaidljr  if  not  dincclf 
hostile  terms  with  Macvilmia,  and  lost  do  i  -;u- 
nity  of  aiaistlng  the  party  opposed  to  that  power ; 
bnt  it  was  not  anlil  a  fow  years  defore  bia  daalh 
that  Uie  raooaneo  of  Antna  and  the  rite  of  th» 
Achaean  league  opened  out  to  his  policy  frr*h 
prospects  in  that  quarter.  He  hastened  to  support 
Aratns  with  considoabb  auma  of  Monoy*  aad 
received  him  in  tho  most  friendly  manner  vr^n 
he  visited  Alexandria  in  peramk  (PUiU  AraL  11, 
12.) 

Hut  while  Ptolemy  was  thus  attentive  to  the 
events  that  were  passing  amoqg  the  ueighhounnf 
piiloiitoto^  bit  obwf  «an  nna  iitoetod  to  tbo  ar 

temal  adniinistmtion  n '  liis  kingdom,  and  to  th* 
enoooiagement  and  extension  of  ito  fot«igu  c^m- 
■oiea.  Ono  of  tbo  Am  noBiBrao  of  bia  reign  was 
to  take  efft'ctual  steps  for  clearing  Upper  Kgvpt 
from  the  robbers  and  banditti  by  which  it  was  at- 
fested  (Theocr.  IdylL  xv.  46 — 49,  and  ScboL  od 
loo.),  and  be  afterwards  carried  his  anas  for  iats 
Ethiopia,  and  estiblishiil  friendly  relations  with 
tho  iKirbarian  triU-s  of  that  country.  He  «as  also 
tbo  firrt  to  derive  from  those  regions  a  supfdy^f 
for  wtKf  nrbiob  bnd  boon  §nwmi§ 
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rtired  soleir  from  India,  and  no  importnnt  did  he 
drem  this  resource  that  he  founded  a  city  or  fortress 
■amed  PtoIemni»  on  the  confines  of  Ethiopia,  solely 
with  a  Tiew  to  this  object  (AgJiiharchidcs  ap.  I'hot. 
pi  441,  bf  453,  a  ;  Hieronym.  ad  Dam,  xi.  5  ;  Pliu. 
//.MTi.84;DCod.uL36).  With  BifuwM*,  the 
rrrc,-k  kinff  of  Memi-,  he  appears  to  hnv«>  main- 
feuned  friendly  relatioiis.  In  order  to  oomnumd  the 
m^ortnt  iMiviffAtiflB  md  ooBunereo  of  the  Red  Sei, 

h<"  fiiuudcd  the  city  of  Arnnoe  at  the  h-  i  l  of  the 
culf  (on  ^  tite  tk  the  modem  Sues),  and  that  of 
wnaiee  im  tfM  ooMt  almost  under  tiie  tropic. 
The  fonnerkt  connected  with  the  Nile  by  lenew- 
ia^  and  clearing  out  the  canal  which  had  prpTioosly 
bf^-n  constructed  by  Necho,  while  he  opened  a  high 
(Md  from  Bemnco  to  C^ptos  on  tlie  Kile,  which 
c^n'.inued  for  njyps  to  be  the  route  by  which  all  the 
isi-rchandise  of  India,  Arabia,  and  Aethio^ta  was 
conveyed  to  Aioxandria.  Net  ooBtailod  With  this, 
we  find  him  sendins;  S  itvnis  on  a  vnya::re  of  dis- 
covery along  the  western  coast  of  the  Ked  bea,  and 
fettB<Knf  notlMr  dty  of  Bonnlflo  as  ht  ooath  as 
tht  hiltudo  of  Meroc  (Strab.  xvii.  pp.  770,  fi04, 
813 ;  PUa.  H.  M  vi.  34  ;  Diod.  i.  33 1  Droysen, 
fMmhm.  vol.  iL  785^786 ;  Letnmae,  Hec 
dn  luer.  p.  180—188).  It  was  doubtless  also 
widi  a  Tiew  to  the  extension  of  his  commerce  with 
ladia  that  we  find  him  sending  an  ambassador  of 
the  mm  of  Dionysias  to  the  natift  ptteMof  that 
eonntry.  (Plin.  //.  jV.  vi.  21.) 

But  it  is  more  especially  as  the  patron  and  pro- 
mrtt^r  of  liteistore  and  science  that  the  imme  of 
Philadelphus  is  justly  cclebratod.  The  institutions 
of  which  the  foondations  bad  been  laid  by  his 
father  quickly  rose  «nd«r  hk  ibetoriiif  em  to  the 
bifhest  prosperity.    The  MiKeiim  of  A!e\niulria 
wane  the  resort  and  abode  of  all  the  most  dis- 
ti^nUbed  awn  of  latten  of  «ho  d»f ,  ud  fa  tlw 
M^jnry  attiched  to  it  were  accumulated  all  the 
twasur.  '!  of  ancient  learning.  The  first  person  who 
*W  the  office  of  librarian  appears  to  have  been 
ZflMlotns  of  Ephesus,  who  had  pievioMly  been 
As  preceptor  of  Ptolemy :  his  snrcessor  wa.i  the 
pMt  CUlimachus.  (Suid.  s.  r.  ZtjfoSotos  ;  Parthcv, 
^Akt,  Mmmm^  p.  71  ;  Ritsehl,  die  Alex.  Bib- 
fc'i^i.  p.  1  f>.)    Among  the  other  illiTstrious  names 
vhich  adorned  the  court  and  reign  of  Ptolemy, 
"7  be  maMtieiwd  Aaao  of  tlio  poela  PhflelM  and 

TWicritiis  (the  !a>t  'if  whom  has  left  us  a  lal.o>ired 
pano^hc  apoo  the  hlgrpttan  monarch,  which  is  of 
*"M  iapoitMM  In  M  BMorieal  point  of  viewX  the 
|W<»ophers  Hegesias  and  Theodorus,  the  roathc- 
— ^irisa  £uclid,  and  the  astronomers  Timocharis, 
AriitanhuB  of  Samoa,  and  Aratus.   It  was  not 
•"■Jj  Igr  his  mwiificance,  or  the  honours  which 
M  bsstoaod  vpon  these  eminent  men  that  Ptolemy 
^•Us  to  tttlBct  them  to  his  court :  he  bad  him- 
•jf  Bwifed  a  learned  education,  and  appears  to 
P^»*e«scd  a  genuine  love  of  literature,  while 
«necdutec  attest  to  as  the  friendly  and  fa- 
terms  upoa  wMdi  bo  associated  with  the 
wttinjnished  slmngers  whom  ho  had  gathered 
^uAd  hiin.   Nor  was  his  patronage  confined  to 
ttsicihMrj  cyde  of  HelloBie  Htrnfenri.   By  hi* 
•ntwett  in  natural  history  he  gave  a  stimuluH  to 
^  puiuit  of  that  science,  which  gave  birth 
*  *yy  im|)ortant  works,  while  be  himself 
ClHaetnns  of  rare  animals  within  the  pre- 
rf  the  royal  palace.     It  was  during  his 
*'*(S  and  perhaps  at  his  desire,  that  Maiictho 
^••thtvndd  te  ft  Ontk  fina  tha  UMflfinl 
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reconl**  of  the  Egyptian**  ;  nnd  according  to  a  well- 
kuown  tnidilion,  —  which,  du>gui)»cd  as  it  has  been 
by  fisblea,  aaay  not  be  wilfaal  att  historical  founda- 
tion,—  it  was  by  his  express  command  that  the 
Holy  Scriptures  of  tbe  Jews  were  translated  into 
Oieok  (Joaeph.  iiL%.  Vor  <ho  fhUer  mTeotiga* 
tion  of  this  Bubj'«ct,  sec  Arirtkas).  Whatever 
truth  there  may  be  in  this  tale^  it  is  certain  that 
ho  tfwtad  tha  Jawuk  eoloiilslii,  many  of  when 
had  already  settled  at  Alexandria  under  PtoKniy 
Soter,  with  maeh  &Tonr,  and  not  only  allowed 
them  perfect  toleration  Car  their  religion,  but  ap* 
pears  to  hare  pi  <  '1  them  in  many  respects  on  a 
par  with  his  Greek  subjects.  (Joseph,  /.c) 

The  6ne  arts  met  with  scarcely  less  encourage- 
ment under  Ptolemy  than  litecature  and  aekiMO, 
but  his  patronatre  does  not  appear  to  have  piven 
riM!  to  any  school  uf  painling  or  sculpture  of  real 
merit ;  and  wa  a«  told  that  Aratus  gained  Ua 
favour  by  presents  of  pictures  of  the  Sicyonic 
schooL  (Plut.  Arat,  12.)  His  architectural 
woritii  en  tfio  aouliavy,  wow  of  a  snperior  otdoff 
and  naay  of  the  most  splendid  buildings  at  Alex- 
andria were  trscted  or  oempioted  undw  his  nignt 
especially  tha  flMteoBik  tbo  l^htfaoMO  on  wa 
island  of  Pharos  atul  the  royal  burial  place  or 
sepulchre,  to  which  he  removed  the  body  of  Alex- 
ander fttMB  Memphis,  while  he  deposited  there 
the  remains  of  his  father  and  mother  (Pans.  i.  7. 
§  1  ;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  7fl).  As  a  farther  proof  of 
his  filial  piety  he  ruined  a  t4>n>ple  to  the  memory  of 
Ploliny  and  Berenice,  in  which  their  statues  wars 
consecrated  as  tutelary  deities  of  KL'vpt  (Theocr. 
Id.  xvii.  1231.  Tbe  new  cities  or  colonies  founded 
by  PhOadelplNit  in  diflbrent  parte  of  his  dominiona 
were  extremely  numerous.  On  the  Red  Pea  alone 
we  find  at  least  two  bearing  the  name  of  Axsinoe, 
one  ealled  after  another  of  his  sisters  Philotera, 
and  two  cities  named  in  hoBOar  of  his  mother 
Berenice.  The  same  namea  oceor  lUso  in  Cilicia 
and  Syria :  and  in  tbe  ktter  country  he  fiwaded 
the  important  fi»tress  of  Ptolemals  in  Palestine. 
( Concerning  theM>  various  foutMlations,  see  Droysen, 
Jleilenism.  vol.  ii.  pp.  078,699,  7*21,  731,  &c.;  Le- 
tronne,  lieciuU  dea  hmr,  pp.  180 — 188.) 

All  authorities  concur  in  attesting  the  great 
power  and  wealth,  to  which  the  Egyptian  mon- 
archy was  laisad  voder  Pbiladelphns.  We  are 
told  that  he  possensed  at  the  close  of  his  reign  a 
6tanding  army  of  '200,000  foot  and  40,000  horse, 
bestdea  wafAailoto  and  sWphmito ;  a  4oet  of 
1500  ships,  asMBg  which  were  many  TOItda  of 
stupendous  siso ;  and  a  sum  of  740,000  talnli  hi 
his  treasury  ;  while  he  dstifod  %nm  Egypt  dm  an 
annual  revenue  of  14,800  talents  (Appian.  praot 
10  ;  Hieronym.  ad  Daniel,  xi.  5).  His  dominions 
comprised,  besides  Egypt  itself,  and  portions  of 
Ethiopia,  Arabia,  and  Libya,  the  lopoftut  pro- 
vinces of  I'hnenicia  and  Coelc- Syria,  tOgOthor  with 
Cyprus,  LycuL,  Caria,  and  the  Cydados  :  and 
during  a  great  part  at  least  of  his  reign,  Cilicia  and 
Pampnylia  alvo  fl'li  -crii.  Idyll,  xvii.  86-  90; 
Droysen,  Le.  p.  Before  his  death  Cyrcne 

was  rennitod  to  the  nonuchy  by  the  mairiage  of 
his  son  Ptolaay  with  Beranioi^  tha  daq^ter  of 
Mpgflti 

The  pritate  fife  and  rehtiona  of  Phihiddphm 

are  far  from  displaying  his  character  in  an  favour- 
able a  light  as  we  might  have  inferred  from  the  splen- 
dour of  his  administration.  Almost  immediately  oa 
hb  accMMag  ha  had  hiahhid  P-miiaa 
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the  iriend  and  counsellor  of  hu  CiUier,  who  was 
belMvad  to  have  adriaed  the  Uttar  ■gainrt  altering 

the  succession  in  farour  of  his  youncr  son  ;  and 
it  was  probably  not  long  afterwards  itmt  he  put  to 
dMtk  hit  brother  Argaeaa,  who  was  accused  of 
conspiring  agiiinst  his  life.  Another  of  his  brothers, 
who  had  attempted  to  excite  a  revolt  in  Cyprus, 
mlweqiieiitly  itared  th«  Mune  frte  ;  and  hit  fint 
wife  Arsinoe,  the  daughter  of  Lysiniiichus,  was 
banished  to  Coptos  in  Upper  Egypt  on  a  similar 
charge  (Pkm.  i.  7.  §  1  ;  Diog.  Lattt.  ▼.  78  ;  SchoL 
<ul  Theocr.  Id,  xrii.  liB).  After  her  remoyal  Pto- 
lemy took  the  strange  resolution  of  marrying  his 
own  sister  Arsinoe,  the  widow  of  Lyaimaehiu  ;  a 
flagrant  violation  of  the  religious  notkutt  of  the 
Greeks  and  which  cnTe  rise  to  MTera  animad- 
versions. Though  she  must  have  been  many  years 
older  than  himself  he  appears  to  have  continued 
tenderly  attached  to  her  throughout  her  life,  and 
evinced  his  affection  not  only  by  bestowing  her 
name  npon  many  of  hb  noirif*fiNiiMled  colonies, 
but  by  assuniint:  hini<iC'lf  the  sumanie  of  Philadel- 
phiia,  a  title  which  some  writers  referred  in  dension 
to  hit  mmatnral  tnatnent  of  hit  two  brothers. 

After  her  death  h<"  erected  a  temple  to  Arsinoe, 
and  caused  divine  honours  to  be  paid  to  her  memory. 
(Pten.  i.  7.  §^  1,3;  Theocrit.  idgU.  zrii.  130,  and 
schoL  ad  ioc. ;  A  then.  xiv.  p.  621.)  By  this  se- 
cond marruige  Ptolemy  had  no  issne  :  but  his  first 
wife  had  borne  him  two  sons — Ptolemy,  who  sn^ 
ceeded  him  on  the  throne,  and  Lyrimachus  ;  and  a 
dant;ht«^r,  Ilerenice,  whn<»e  marriage  to  Antiochus 
ill.,  king  of  Syria,  has  been  already  mentioned. 

Phikdelphaa  dM  a  natural  death  before  the 
close  of  the  year  B.  c.  247  ;  havin^^  reiu'iied  thirty- 
eight  jean  from  hit  first  accesaion,  and  thirty-tix 
ftam«Mdwtlioriibtilliar(Baaab.  Aiflkp.  114; 
Clinton,  F.  IT.  vol.  iii.  p.  379).  He  had  been  al- 
ways of  a  feeUe  and  sickly  constitution,  which  pre- 
veirtad  bin  tnm  ewr  taking  the  oomaaiid  of  hit 
anniaa  ift  parson ;  and  he  led  the  life  of  a  refined 
▼oluptnary,  combining  sensual  and  dissolute  plea- 
iuret  with  the  more  elevated  gratifications  of  the 
taste  and  understanding.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  789 ; 
Athen.  xiii.  p.  .i7f«.)  The  preat  defects  of  his 
character  as  an  individual  have  been  already  aU- 
THted  to,  but  there  can  ba  M  doubt  that  his  do- 
Btinions  enjoyed  the  ntTno«t  prosperity  under  his 
mild  and  pacific  nde,  and  his  skilful  policy  added 
«a  awdi  te  tho  gwuiaaa  and  stniigtli  of  UaaoK 
pire  as  could  the  arms  of  a  more  w.-trlike  monarch. 

The  coins  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  are  only  to 
be  dittingnisbod  fimn  thoae  of  bit  frtber  by  the 
charartrrof  the  countenance,  and  in  some  instxinces 
by  their  dates  ;  none  of  them  bearing  the  epithet 
of  Pbiladelphns.  [E.H.B.j 


com  OP  noLBMAsua  il,  kwo  of  want, 

PTOLKAIAETTS  III.  (nToA«Ma7»j),  king  of 
JSuYPT,  MunamedEuBJUiBTXfii  was  tba  aldni  aoo 
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and  successor  of  Ptolemy  II.,  Philadelphus.  Wlwa  ' 
a  mere  child  he  was  betrotbad  ta  Berenice, 
daiij;hterof  Mai^as  ;  but  it  was  not  till  after  ll? 
death  of  Magas,  and  the  assassination  of  JDemrftcias 
the  Handsoma,  who  bad  aMida  Mnssif  vantir  sf 
Cyrene  [Bkrenice,  p.  483],  that  their  nuptla  * 
were  solemnised.  The  date  of  theae  oTsnta  ia  oo- 
certafai ;  bal  tha  anniaga  eannot  bAto  lon^  pi^ 

ceded  the  death  of  Philadelphus.  B.C.  247.  Oa 
that  event  Ptolemy  soooeoded  quietly  to  the  exteo- 
siv«  daiBlRieiia  «f  bii  Itfbar ;  to  which  he  now 
reunited  Cyrene  ia  VffA  of  his  wife.    But  a  suil 
wider  field  was  soon  opened  to  his  amliition.    (  hi 
learning  the  death  of  Philadelphus,  Antiochus  II L 
king  M  Syria,  put  aside  his  wife  Berenice,  the 
daughter  of  ih.-  K^ryptian  king,  and  recalled  hi» 
former  wife.  l>:iaaice.  who  soon  sacrificed.,  to  bcf 
n*»entnient  both  her  fisithless  haobaad  aisd  bcr 
rival,  lUn'uice,  with  her  infant  son.     T't  >lt-n:T 
appears  to  have  taken  up  arms  on  rewiviug  the 
first  nowa  of  tba  dai^  or  bis  riatsr  t  bat  findi^ 
that  he  was  too  late  to  save  her,  ha  datanBOIod  at 
least  to  avenge  her  fate,  and  infaddl  Syria  in  < 
peraoD  at  tiw  bead  of  a  mimenitts  anny.  TIm 
cruelties  of  Laodice,  and  the  unhappy  fate  sf 
Berenice,  had  already  excited  general  disaffection  ; 
many  cities  ▼olnntarUv  joined  Ptolemy,  and  nei- 
ther the  youthfol  SsMieus  nor  his  mother  wen  | 
able  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  Esyptian  kioe, 
who  advanced  apparently  without  opposition  m 
far  as  Antiodi,  and  made  himself  master  of  tba  j 
whole  coimtry  south  of  Mount  Taurus.  But  instt^J 
of  crossing  that  ridge,  and  pursuing  Seleucus 
himself,  bo  tnmad  bis  aims  eastward*  creased  tha 
Euphrates,  advanced  a?  far      Rahylon  and  Susa, 
and  after  reduciiu;  all  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  and 
Sariaaa,  nenved  tba  sabaris^  of  aD  Ao  apper 
provinces  of  Asia  .as  far  m  the  confines  of  Rictria 
and  India.   From  this  career  of  conquest  he  was 
iwalled  by  tba  newi  of  seditions  in  Egypt,  and 
returned  to  that  country,  cairying  with*  him  aa 
imn>enso  booty,  comprising,  among  other  objects 
all  the  statues  of  the  Egyptian  deities  which  had 
been  carried  off  by  Cambyssa  to  BabyloD  or  Psnia. 
These  he  restored  to  their  respective  temples,  an 
act  by  which  he  earned  the  greatest  pc^Nilaiity 
with  his  natSva  Egyptian  subjects,  wba  btstewad 
on  him  in  consequence  the  title  of  Euergetes  (the 
Benefactor),  by  which  he  is  generally  known. 
Wbila  tba  anaa  of  tbe  kiag  Oiaaidf  m  tfcas 
successful  in  the  East,  his  fleets  reduced  the  mai>  I 
time  provinces  of  Asia,  indudiiw  Cilicia,  Psm< 
phylia,  aad  Ionia,  aa  fiur  aa  tba  Hellespont,  toge- 
ther with  Lysimachia  and  other  important  plactrs 
on  the  coast  of  Thrace  which  continued  for  a  long 
period  subject  to  the  Egyptian  rule.    (Monum.  ' 
Adnlitan.  ap.  GmUm,  F.  H.  toL  iiL  p.  382  ;  Hie- 
ronym.  ad  Ihiniel.  xi.  7  ;  Justin,  xxvii.  1  ;  AppLin. 
5vr.  65  ;  Poly b.  v.  5}!.)    Concerning  the  events 
wliich  followed  the  return  of  Eueigalsa  to  bissfva 
dominions  (probably  in  H.  c.243)  we  are  a!:T:  st 
wholly  in  the  dark  ;  but  it  appears  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  eastern  provinces  speedily  fisD  agaii  ials 
the  hands  of  Seleucus,  while  Ptnlcmy  retained  «- 
s<>ssioa  of  the  maritime  regions  and  a  great  fiart  of 
Syria  itself.   Ha  soon  obtained  a  TalaaUa  ally  n 
the  person  of  Antiochus  Hierax,  the  younger  bro-  | 
therof  Seleucus,  whom  be  uniformly  supported  in 
Ma  warn  against  his  elder  brother,  and  by  this 
diversion  effectually  preTented  Selcucus  from  pia> 
aecatii^ actiTa hnatilitiea ^gaiMt ggypt.  Thaw 
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-was  at  lenffth  terminated,  or  mther  si^spptidcd  by 
a  truce  for  ton  yean  ;  but  the  (x;ntest  between  the 
brodien  won  broke  oat  a&eeh.  Mid  «i»rtiinMd 
■nntil  the  total  defeat  of  Antiochus  compelled  him 
to  tak«  refuge  in  £gjpt>   Here,  however,  he  was 
mj«if«d  iHMT  w  •  tmfHiw  than  wa  allj ;  probably 
1j  >i  nii!^*  it  did  not  t^uit  Ptnlomy  to  renew hoitilltiM 
with  Syria.   (Jnatin.  xxvii.  'A  ^) 

In  ngaxd  ta  ^  mnAnder  «ff  the  idgn  of 
Energetet  we  have  scarcely  any  information.  It 
appears,  however,  that  in  his  foreign  policy  he 
foUowed  the  same  line  as  his  &ther.  We  iiud  hiiu 
gnmuSkf  unfriendly  to  Macedonia,  and  on  one 
occaftion  at  !rast  in  open  liostility  with  that  power, 
as  we  are  told  that  he  defeated  Antigonus  (Go- 
iwtaa)  in  a  great  searfight  off  Andnw  (^ROg;  Pimp. 
Prol.  xxvii.) ;  but  the  date  and  circumstances  of 
tius  action  are  whoU/  uncertain.    fSee  on  this 
■■l^aet,  Nietakr,  KL  Sekriji.  p.  397;  DrojMii, 
Tol.  ii.  p.  361. )    With  the  same  views  lie  con- 
tianed  to  tupport  Aratus  and  the  Achaean  lei^ua, 
waHSL  1km  MMen  cihange  of  policy  of  tha  fennar, 
and  hia  imnataral  alliance  with  Macedonia,  led  to 
a  corresponding  change  on  the  part  of  Ptolemy, 
who  th^iceforth  threw  all  the  weight  of  his  influ- 
aaaa  ia  liiTour  of  Cleoaenes,  to  whom  he  afforded 
an  honourable  retreat  after  his  decisive  defeat  at 
iS<>lla«ia,  B.C.  222.    (Plut.  AraL  24,41,  Cleom. 
32,  32  ;  PkM.  iL  8.  §  5.)  We  find  him  also  main- 
taininf;  the  Kinie  friendly  relations  as  his  father 
with  Home,  though  he  dedmed  the  oflers  of  assist- 
anea  maoa  Bm  vj  mmr  pawanvi  repuuue  vanng 
his  war  with  Syriiu   (Fiitr  ip.  iii.  1.)    During  the 
iattar  jaan  of  his  rdgn  i^uenntes  took  advantage 
af  tiM  alMaaT  paaeainwMdi  ba  «Nmd  Unudf 
with  hk  neighbours  to  turn  his  arms  ag^iinst  the 
Ethiopian  tribes  on  his  southern  frontier,  whom  he 
effectually  reduced  to  sohmission,  and  advanced  as 
tu  as  Adule,  a  port  on  the  Red  Sea,  where  he 
aatablished  an  emporium,  and  set  up  an  inscription 
cammemorating  the  expluits  of  bis  reign.    To  a 
aafjr  af  tbia,  accidentally  praaMrtrad  ta  aa  bgr  an 
Ecr^ptian  monk,  Cosmas  Indicoplritstks,  we 
are  luUcblcd  for  much  of  the  scanty  information  we 
fiwmm  toactuhtg  hk  vngn.  (See  Bottaami^ 

Jifasntm  f.  AUt-rth'tvisir  i<i^vschaf\,  vol.  ii.  pp.  lO,") — 
166  ;  the  iascription  lUelf  is  also  given  bj  Chi»- 
Ml,  Jatty.  AmAm.  p.  76,  and  by  Salt  in  Ua 
Trurds  in  Afiytsinia  (  UM  4  ).  p.  453,  aS  Wall  M  by 
Clinton,  jP.  //.  vol.  iiL  p.  ^U2,  note.) 

Pudcflij  Euergetea  M  aeanriy  leta  eelebiated 
IIm  bis  &ther  for  his  patronage  of  literature  and 
iCNBee:  he  added  so  largely  to  the  library  at 
Alenndria  that  he  has  been  sometimes  erroneously 
deemed  ita  founder,  and  the  walUkaawn  aaeolote 
of  the  stratagem  by  which  he  possessed  himself  of 
the  original  manuscripts  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles, 
and  Eoripidea,  Mtfficiently  attests  the  teid  with 
which  he  pursued  this  object.  (Galen.  Comm.  ad 
Utfpoar.  lib.  iii.  Eptdem.  p.  411  ;  Parthey,  Lku 
Jim  Mm.  p.  88.)  Amraf  tba  diatfatgdabad  man 
af  letters  who  flourished  at  Alexandria  during  his 
fdgn,  the  names  of  Eratosthenes,  Apollonioe  ilho- 
dtos,  and  Afietapbanes,  the  grammarian,  aiaaleDa 
KutHcient  to  prove  that  the  literature  and  learning 
of  theAlesnMsiaaacluNtlatiUntaiiiadthairfianDer 
eminence. 

The  reign  af  Eoergetes  may  nndoDbtedly  be 
looked  upon  as  the  most  flourishing  periorl  uf  the 
F^Tptian  kingdom.  (See  Polvb.  v.  '64.)  iiis 
MHiMtirflitMy  fa  ttatetjHm 
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his  accession  not  only  threw  a  lustre  over  his 
reign,  but  added  some  important  and  valuable 
aeqnialtioBa  to  bia  ImiUmiea  $  wbila  bie  eabjecto 
continued  to  enjoy  the  same  internal  tranquilUtjT 
as  under  hie  predeceseon.  He  appeaxe  alto  to 
bsfo  ehowB  mete  tmnt  duui  tba  tare  fermar 
monarchs  towards  the  native-bom  Egyptians  ;  and 
he  evinced  a  desire  to  encourage  their  religious 
feelings,  not  only  by  bringing  baiek  the  stitaea  of 
their  gods  out  of  Asia,  but  by  varioui  architectural 
works.  Thus  we  find  him  making  large  additions 
to  the  great  temple  at  Thebes,  erecting  a  new  one 
at  Esne,  and  dediealbg  a  temple  at  Canopoa  ta 
Osiris  in  the  names  nf  liiin&olf  and  his  queen 
Berenice.  (Wilkiuson's  Titebc*^  p.  425;  Letronne, 
/iecMOtpp.  2^6.)  Ob  tba  atber  band,  bie  feon- 
dations  of  new  cities  and  colonies  were  much  less 
numeroiu  than  those  of  his  fiither,  though  that  of 
Bemiiee  in  tba  Cjrmialea  naj  in  all  pnbaUlitf 
be  ascril>ed  to  him.  (See  Droysen,  vol.  ii.  pp.  7--'> 
— 726.)  Among  the  last  events  of  his  reign  mav 
ba  nanliouad  tba  nagnifieeDt  pfeeenta  witb  wUcs 
he  assisted  the  Rhodians  after  their  city  had  been 
overthown  by  an  earthquake ;  the  amount  of  which 
is  in  itself  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  wealth  and 
power  which  he  possessed.   (Palyk  t.  89.) 

The  death  of  Euergetes  must  have  taken  place 
before  the  end  of  B.C.  222:  it  is  clearly  ascrilK-d 
bj  Paljbitis  (ii  71)  to  natural  causes  \  though  a 
rumour  f  H  >'.v'>d  by  Justin  (xxix.  1)  asserted  that 
he  was  poisoned  by  his  son,  a  suspicion  to  which 
tba  dnniMerand  eabeeqaant  eondnet  of  tibe  3roang 
man  lent  sufficiont  countciiaiicf'.  Ho  ha'l  reigix  d 
twenty-five  years  in  uninterrupted  prosperiu.  By 
bia  wm  PtHHilae^  wlio  anwlvad  bin,  be  len  tinea 


children :  \,  Ptolemy,  his  successor  ;  2.  Magas ; 
and  3.  Arsinoe,  afterwards  married  to  bar  brother 

Ptolemy  Philopator. 

Trogus  Pompeius  twice  designates  Ptolemj 
Fiirrp'tcs  by  the  epithet  of  Tryplion  (Prol.  xxvii. 
and  XXX.),  an  appellation  which  i.s  alw)  found  in 
Eusebius  (p.  16A,  ad.  Am.).  Neither  this  nor  tba 
title  of  Euergetes  appears  on  his  coins,  which  can 
only  be  distinguished  from  those  of  his  two  prede* 
bgrtlMdiftnoaaofphyiiognomy.  [B.ILB.] 


COIN  or  PTOLXMiilOS  nL,  KINO  OP  BOYFT. 

PTOLT:^^AT:T^S  IV.  {UroXmaws),  king  of 
Egypt,  sumamed  Puux>pator,  was  the  eldest  son 
andeoeeeeeerofPtoleniyBaefgetea  Hewaavfrr&r 

fruni  •iili-Titiiitr  the  virtues  or  ahilitii"*  iiis  father: 
and  his  reign  was  the  commencement  of  the  decline 
of  tbe  Egyptian  kingdom,  which  had  been  raised  to 
such  a  height  of  power  and  proepaii^  by  his  three 
predecessors.  Its  first  beginning  %van  stained  with 
crimes  of  the  darkest  kind.  Anion^'  iii-t  earliest 
acta,  on  assuming  the  sovereitm  power  ( ii.  c.  2'J"J), 
was  to  put  to  (Itiitli  his  niottx  r.  H.  rcnicf.  and  iiis 
brother,  Magas,  of  whose  influence  and  popularity 
witbtbaamybawaajealoimaBwallaelda  " 
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Lytii—f liM,       trntW  of  Ptolemy  Eoergctot. 

In  all  tlu'se  murders  his  minister  Sns.hi.is  \v;is  his 
ready  aod  dexuotis  infttrument,  aad  probably  the 
fint  to  uMm  their  pt  rpetation.  Clo— wo,  the 
exiled  king  of  Sparta,  of  \rhoac  influence  with  the 
mercenary  troops  Sosibius  had  ■kUfully  availed 
himself^  soon  became  in  his  turn  an  object  of  sa»- 
piciwi,  and  was  placed  in  eonfinement,  firom  which 
he  waght  to  esrap<r>  by  raisinp  a  revolt  in  Alexan- 
dria, and  fiailing  in  this  put  an  end  to  bis  own  life. 
(Polyb.  T.  84—39  ;  Plot.  Cteom.  88—37.) 

Haring  thus,  as  he  conceived,  MCiued  himself 
from  all  danger  from  domestic  enemwWt  Ptolemy 
■Mv  Mwwolf  op  wfthwit  VMtfaiaft  to  a  Hfe  of  indiK 
MMO  and  luxury,  and  to  every  kind  nf  <<rn?nal 
whiliB  ho  abandoned  to  hie  minister 
tiiaamofaOpolitiealdhin.  ThabNor 
•MBM  to  have  been  as  incapable  as  hi*  master :  the 
discipline  of  the  army  was  neglected,  and  the  king- 
dom waa  allowed  to  fall  into  a  etate  of  the  utmost 
diioidfli^  of  which  Aatiaotoi  tha  Great,  king  of 
Syria,  wai  not  slow  to  avail  himiielf.  The  de- 
fection of  Theodutus,  the  governor  of  Coele-Syria 
mdar  PhIobj  [Theodotur],  nfFunled  the  tirat 
o{)ening  to  the  ambitious  designs  of  the  Syrian 
kins,  who  turned  his  arms  in  the  first  instance 
apaat  BoloiMia  In  Pieria  ;  and  after  reducing  that 
important  fortress  (which  had  been  held  by  the 
kings  of  Ivgypt  liuce  the  invasion  of  Syria  by 
ifadraa     -  —  ' 


Eaergeteo)a2inuHad  tntoPkooBlda,  wImiv  the  two 

strong  fortrsssos  of  Tyre  and  PtnlsmaVs  were  !ie- 
tniyed  into  his  hands  by  Xheodotua.  Theae  tidings 
■t  length  araond  Plohiiiy  and  Uf  mlaieteri  Mm 
their  apathy,  fad  while  they  sought  to  amuse 
Antiochus  with  pretended  negotiations  they  began 
to  assemble  Greek  mercenaries,  as  well  as  to  arm 
and  train  Egyptiaa  tMops  alter  the  Macedonian 
fashion.  With  the  approach  of  spring  (».  r.  '2ln) 
they  were  able  tu  oppose  an  army  under  N  icolaus 
and  a  fleet  under  r«|ginoo  to  tho  anna  of  Anti- 
ochus ;  but  Nicolaus  was  defeated  near  Porphy- 
reon,  and  the  Syrian  king  made  himadf  master, 
whh  Uttio  diflbalty,  of  great  part  of  Coole-8yria 
and  Palestine.  But  the  next  year  (b.c.  '217) 
Ptolemy  in  penon  took  tho  commaDd  oC  his  forces, 
and  Ml  otit  firan  Alramdiia  at  Um  hand  of  an 
army  of  70,000  foot  and  ."iOOO  horse.  He  was 
met  ))y  Antiochus  with  a  nearly  equal  force  at 
Rnphui,  on  the  borders  of  the  desert,  and  a  pitched 
battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Egyptian  army  was 
completely  victorious,  and  Antiochus  lost  more 
than  1 4,00U  men.  This  decisive  success  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  immediate  submission  of  the  whole 
of  Coele  Syria  ;  and  Antiochus,  apprehensive  of  [ 
farther  defections,  hastened  to  sue  tor  peace,  which 
was  raidflf  gmlad  by  the  indolent  Ptolemj,  who 
was  anxinus  to  return  to  his  life  of  ease  and  luxury 
•t  home.  (Polyb.  t. 40, 58 — 71, 79—87;  Jtutixu 
zxx.  1.) 

It  was  on  his  return  from  this  expedition  that 
he  visited  Jomsalem ;  on  which  occaaioa  tho  re- 
foMloftlw  UgfaniMtio  admit  Ida  tatba  tane- 
taary  of  tho  temple,  ia  laid  to  have  excited  in  his 
mind  an  imphicable  animosity  against  the  Jewish 
nation,  which  led  him  on  his  return  to  Alexandria 
aot  mdj  la  withdraw  from  the  Jews  of  that  city 
the  privileges  they  had  enjoyed  under  his  prede- 
aoMors,  but  to  subject  th(  ni  to  the  most  cruel  per- 
aecutions.  (iii.  Mace)  The  twnyiHmy  of  Egypt 
was  further  distiirbed  at  the  same  period  by  a 
StTolt  of  the  naUvo  Egyptian* —  tho  first  that  had 
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to  have  la^ited  a  conaideniMe  time,  and  not  to  fcusTf 
been  suppressed  withoot  much  bloodabed.  CPaJjyt 
T.  107,  xiv.  12.) 

Meanwhile,  tho  Icing,  after  Ui  wtTii  fran  him] 
Syrian  expedition,  gave  himself  up  more  and  movf 
to  every  specie*  of  vice  :uid  debauchery.  Ii;s 
mistress  Agathodea,  and  her  brother  Agatbocl^ 
became  not  only  the  alxiiidoiipd  mini*t«*rs  of  h  i 
pleasures,  but  were  admitted  to  a  large  share  in  tb« 
diaBCtieB  of  ailbirs,  and  divided  wit^  Soeitutsa  tkm 
patronage  and  distribution  of  all  places  of  honr.cr 
or  proht.  The  latter  minister,  howevor,  coniuuini 
tfll  noar  Aa  desa  of  tim  nign  of  Ptsliij  ta  pe«- 

side  over  the  chief  a<!mini»tratinn  of  the  f-t.ii>?  ; 
and  aa  ho  had  been  the  instrument  of  Ptolcsnj  in 
tim  andtfi  wWeh  disfmead  tha  oarly  part  af  lua 
reign,  so  he  again  lent  him  his  assistance  in  putti^f 
to  death  his  queen  ArsinoS,  who  had  becumo  ab- 
nonona  ii>  her  prodigate  husband.  (Polyh.  xir. 
11,  12.  XT.  25,  88 ;  Justin,  xxx.  1,2.)  After  her 
death  Ptolemy  gave  himself  op  without  restraint  to 
the  cireer  of  vioo  which  probably  contributed  to 
shorten  kia  liik  Ha  died  in  8.  c.  206,  lAsr  • 
reign  of  seventeen  years,  leaving  only  one  son,  a 
child  of  five  years  old.  (Euseb.  Arm.  p.  114  ; 
Jnstin.  xxx.  2.) 

The  character  of  Ptolemy  Philopator —  ft-fViTc. 
effeminate,  and  vicious — is  sofficiently  attcst«>d  b/ 
aadaot  aathorlliea}  and  ftoai  liis  reign  may  ha 
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kingdom  of  Egypt,  which  ibencelbrth  proceeded  by 
rapid  stridM.  Extanally,  kowavaiv  na  dae^gr  waa 
not  yat  Ttsihle :  it  stall  retained  all  its  former  paa- 
sesstons  and  comnumded  the  respect  of  foreicn 
powers.  We  find  Ptolemy,  during  the  earlier  years 
of  hia  liign,  still  foUovring  up  the  policy  oif  his 
predecessors  ;  in  Greece,  cultivatinn;  the  fri»>n'Uhip 
of  the  Athenians,  and  interposing  Jus  luediuUon  to 
bring  about  a  peace  between  Philip  and  the  Aeto- 
lians.  (Polyb.  v.  100,  106.)  He  continued  als.i 
stediastly  attached  to  the  alliance  of  the  Komans, 
to  wboan  ba  fandabad  brge  supi^  of  ooni  daring 
their  struggle  with  Carthage.  (Polyb.  ix.  4  J  ; 
Liv.  xxvii.  4.)  Philopator  is  also  mentioned  as 
atrivhig  la  display  bia  waaUi  and  powar  hr  tba 
construction  of  ships  of  the  most  gigantic  and  un- 
wieldy size,  one  of  which  is  said  to  have  had  iatlj 
Imnks  of  oars.   (Athen.  v.  pp.  203 — 206.) 

Plunged  as  he  was  in  rice  and  debauchery,  Phi- 
lopator appears  to  have  still  inherited  something  of 
the  love  of  letters  for  wiiith  his  predecessors  were 
so  conspicuous.  Not  only  did  the  literary  schools 
and  institutions  of  Alexandria  continue  to  flourish 
under  his  reign,  but  we  find  him  associating  on 
AoBiltartetma  wilb  pbilesophefaand  man  of  letian, 
and  especially  patroni»ir.g  the  distingiusbcd  gmai* 
manan  Axistarchus.  ^Diog.  Laert.  nL  177;  Said. 
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U9,*Apl(rrapxos.')  He  even  cxirrietl  his  atuninition 
6r  HoMir  so  fiur  la  to  dedicate  a  u^tnplc  to  him  as 
i  divinitv.     (  Ael.  r.  //.  xtii.  22.)     [  R  II.  H.] 

PTOi.£MAEU9  V.  (nroktiwSas),  king  of 
BsTVT,  ■uiiiaiiied  BmVAftn,  wm  4kt  «n  and 
MicoaSMT  of  Ptolemy  IV.    He  was  a  cltili!  of  bo- 
tweoi  fMur  and  five  jreara  old  at  the  death  of  his 
bUMK,  «.e.  dOS  I  find  ikn  rafaia  of  govemoMBt 
were  immediately  assumed  in  his  name  hj  the 
favourite  and  minister  of  the  late  monarch,  Aga* 
ihoclea.    The  death  of  Philopator  waa  eren  kept 
a  aecret  for  aMue  time  by  the  faTonrite,  in  order 
that  he  and  his  si%ter  Aenthoclearoicht  po«!<ipss  them- 
•elve«  of  the  treasures  in  the  palace,  and  concert 
measures  for  daHmOag  their  power.  Tlcpolemus, 
thHr  chief  adrersary,  was  absent  from  Alexandria, 
Wl  notwithstanding  this  adTantage,  tiiey  were 
■aaiUe  to  flws  tfM  indignation  of  the  populace,  and 
a  violnf  aaditioii  ■roe,  in  which  Agathocles,  his 
anther  and  iliAcrt  and  all  their  chi«f  anpporters, 
were  put  to  deadi  [AoiTRoctSA}.  Afnr  Uila 
Soebins  (son  of  the  late  minister  of  that  name) 
obtained  poaaeaaion  of  the  joong  king'h  person  and 
dM  caatodj-  of  hi»  signet  ring:  Inrt  ha  ma  ioea 
albr  ooBpelled  to  yield  them  both  to  TIepolemns, 
who  asaunied  the  chief  administration  of  a&irs. 
The  new  minister,  however,  though  popular  with 
the  Alexandrimi,  and  having  the  qoaUttM  of  a 
lirave  soldier,  wan  wbollv  inc'ini{K'tent  for  the  posi- 
tion in  which  he  was  thus  placed,  and  the  ntfairs 
of  the  kingdom  fell  into  the  utmost  disorder  (Polyb. 
XT.  •:.>— 33.  xvi.  21,  22  ;  Justin,  xxx.  2).  Mean- 
whil«  the  two  monarchs,  Philip  king  of  Macedonia 
aad  AnMtm  IIL  of  Syria,  had  delanBliMd  to 
tike  advantage  of  the  minority  of  Ptolemy,  and 
uttered  into  a  league  to  diraosseea  him  of  the 
ciawB,  and  divida  Ua  deauinma  bahraen  A«bi. 
In  pursuance  of  this  arrangement  Aatioehus  in- 
vaded Coele-Syria,  while  Philip  redaeed  Uie  Cv- 
didee  and  the  dtiea  in  Thraoi  which  had  still 
rmained  subject  to  Egypt.   Lt  this  emeigen^ 
the  Egyptian  ministers  had  recourse  to  the  power- 
ful iatervention  of  Rome,  and  sent  an  embass}'  to 
piece  the  yovng  king  and  his  dominiona  imder  the 
protection  of  the  republic     The  senate  readily 
accepted  the  overture,  and  sent  ambassadors  to 
Sinrpti      af  wiiani,  M.  Liepidut,  appean  to  hava 
e^en  assumed   the  tit!»>  nf  puardian  of  Ptiilemy 
[LapiDt/a,  No.  71,  while  they  comnuu>ded  both 
Philip  and  Antiocnaa  to  derfat  inqi  agnmrfeiif  and 
r'-Mnrr-  the  cities  they  had  already  coiu|uered.  The 
tocorsiies  of  the  Srrtan  king  had.  in  the  meantime, 
ban  lapid  and  important.  Bo  dafwtod  Scopos, 
the  general  of  Ptolemy,  in  a  decisive  action  at 
^aiaWtaad  shut  him  np  within  the  walls  of  Sidon, 
*bae  he  was  at  length  compelled  by  (amine  to  sur- 
render ;  and  this  advantage  was  f<dla«ad  Bp  by 
the  reduction  of  Jerusalem  ami  the  conqtiest  of  al! 

Svria,  Phoenicia,  aud  Judea.    While  An- 
tiochas  himself  traa  thus  wresting  from  the  crown 
'         '■•^ypt  the  possessions  it  had  so  long  held  in 
^.^ria,  his  genoab  reduced  all  the  cities  in  Cilicia 
<^  Lyek  whidk  had  MAerto  been  aahjcet  to  the 

I      K»7ptian  monr\rcliy.    But  his  career  of  con<|ncst 
now  checked  bj  the  Roman  embassy,  which 
cntnmandod  bim  to  tMn  tun  ibriher  beatiKties, 
Tcmore  all  the  conquered  cities.    In  ordtf  to 
*nde  this  demand  without  openly  opposing  the 
power  of  Rome,  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  Egypt, 
whidi  it  was  agreed  that  the  young  king  should 
Claofttia,  tha  damhtor  of  Aattoehai,  and 


receive  back  the  Svrian  provinces  as  her  dowor. 
(Polyb.  iH.  9,  ST.  20,  xvi.  3.'),  xviii.  33,  84,  xxviil. 
17  ;  Justin,  xxx.  2,  .3,  xxxi.  1  ;  Liv.  xxxi.  2,  9  ; 
Appian,  Svr,  1 — 3,  Alac.  3  ;  Hierouym.  ad  iMmitL 
xi  14—17  i  Joaeph.  ^n/.  xiLd.  §  1.) 

This  treaty  took  place  in  B.C.  1&9,  but  the  mar- 
riage was  not  actually  oolenmiaed  until  six  yeara 
dfter.  Dnring  thia  interfri  tlie  peace  belwaen 
Ei^ypt  and  Syria  coTitinued  iinhrokcn.  while  the 
administration  of  the  former  kingdcnm  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Aristomenei,  a  aiaa  wba  waa  amy 
way  worthy  of  the  charge.  We  are  told  that, 
under  his  wise  and  vigorous  government,  the  taxes 
were  reduced,  order  restored,  and  the  countrj'  re- 
covered, in  great  measure,  from  the  disorders  of  the 
reigti  of  Philopator.  Vet  tht-  period  of  his  admi- 
nistration was  not  unmarked  by  civil  troubles:  a 
fonaidaUe  revolt  broke  out  in  Lower  Egypt,  and 
it  was  not  till  aft<-r  a  long  and  arduou!i  siege  that 
Lycopolis,  where  tlie  rebels  had  established  their 
bead-quartera,  was  taken,  and  tba  insnffecthm 
suppressed  (Tnscr.  Rosett.  pp.  3,  23,  ed.  Letronne  ; 
Polyb.  XV.  31  ;  Died.  £zc.  Vales,  p.  574).  At  a 
•absequent  period  Seopaa,  the  genenJ  arlio  lUid 
opposed  Antiochos,  appears  to  have  attempted  to 
follow  the  example  of  Cleomenes,  and  excite  a  revolt 
in  Alexandria  itself,  but  his  deeigns  were  dis- 
covered, and  he  was  immediatafy  pal  ta  death 
(Polyb.  xviii.  3fT.  ."^7).  It  was  in  consequence  of 
this  last  attempt  that  the  guardians  or  ministers  of 
the  young  king  dalannined  to  declare  him  of  fUl 
age,  and  the  cer»»mony  of  hi?  Aiincleteria,  or  rnro- 
nation,  was  solemnised  with  great  magnincence, 
B.a  lM.  It  waa  on  thia  ooearioB  that  the  daena 
was  issued  which  has  been  preserved  to  us  in  the 
celebrated  inacription  known  as  the  Roaetta  stone^ 
a  moBsmant  of  gveat  iBtereat  fa  lagaid  to  the  in" 
tcmal  history  of  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies,  inde- 
pendent of  its  importance  as  having  atTorded  the 
key  to  the  discovery  of  hieroglyphics.  (Polyb. 
xviii.  38  ;  Inscr,  Rosett.  ed.  Letronne,  Paris,  1841, 
pnhli<^hed  with  the  Fragmmkk  Uulorieormm  CrnM> 
corutiif  by  DidoL) 

Three  years  afterwards  (in  the  winter  of  &  o* 
193—192)  the  marri.iire  of  Ptolemy  with  the  Sy- 
rian princess  Ckopatra  was  solemnised  at  Raphia. 
(Hienii^  ad  IkmUL  xL  17  ;  Lit.  xm.  la) 
The  war  between  Antiochus  and  the  Romans  was 
at  this  time  on  the  eve  of  hieaking  out,  and  the 
fonaor  tad  doobtboa  hoped  to  attaa  iSb»  Egjrptiaa 
king  to  his  cause.  Rut  CHeofatra  regarded  the  in- 
terssta  of  her  husband  more  than  those  of  her 
fikther ;  aad  Ptolemj  oontmned  steadfiut  in  hia 
alliance  with  Rome.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
he  sent  an  embassy  to  the  senate,  with  a  large 
present  of  money  and  offers  of  assistance,  both  of 
which  were,  however,  declined :  and  again  in  the 
following  year  (b.  r.  190)  we  fnn!  him  nending  a 
fresh  embassy  to  congratulate  the  llumaus  on  their 
victory  over  Antiochua  (Liv.  xxxvL  4,  xxxvil  8). 
But  though  the  encroachments  of  the  Syrian  king 
upon  his  Egyptian  neighbour  had  been  one  of  tho 
pfolexti  of  the  war,  Ptolemy  derived  na  adviat^ 
from  the  treaty  which  concluded  it,  andAatiocbai^ 
in  defiance  of  his  promise,  still  retained  poiiamfoB 
of  Coele-Syria  and  Phoenida. 

We  know  very  little  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Kpiphanes  from  the  time  that  he  himself  assumed 
the  government :  but  we  are  told  that  as  long  as 
he  continued  under  the  guidance  and  influence  of 
A  ristfiManaa       adminif*****^  ana  Mmitakla  and 
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popular  OtAdndlj;  lNnr«T8r,lMbeaaDa«itnmg^ 

from  his  able  and  virtuous  minister,  and  threw 
himself  more  and  more  into  the  power  of  flatteren 
and  vicioat  componioDS,  until  at  length  ha  waa  in- 
duced to  rid  himself  of  Aristomenes,  who  tmiMB- 
pelled  to  take  poison.  Polycrates,  who  appears  to 
hare  enjoyed  great  influence  with  the  king  after 
this  period,  shared  in  his  vices  and  encouraged  him 
in  his  eflfeminacy,  studiously  keeping  liim  aloof  from 
all  part  in  military  ai&irs.  The  only  event  which  is 
laeocdad  to  «•  of  this  period  ia  •  aeeond  revolt  in 
Lower  Kfjypt,  which  w.is  successfully  put  down  by 
Polyciates,  and  the  leaden  of  the  inaurrectiou  (who 
fiom  tlmr  naBBaanrast  have  bean  natiTe  EgjptiaBa) 
were  barbarously  put  to  death  by  Ptolemy  Limself, 
&c  185.  (Diod.  Exc  Valei.' p.  574  ;  Polyb. 
zziiL  16  ;  and  see  Letionne,  ai  Inaor,  RomtL  p. 
28.) 

Towards  the  close  of  his  rciprn  Ptolemy  appears 
to  have  conceived  the  project  of  recovering  Coele- 
Syria  from  Seleucua,tkaaaeoaiaorof  Antiochus,  and 
had  nssonibled  a  larjje  mercenary  force  fur  tliat  pur- 
pose :  but  having,  by  an  unguarded  exprebtiuu  exci  ted 
the  afipnbanilona  of  aoaM  of  hia  frirada,  he  was  cut 
off  by  poison  in  the  24th  year  of  his  reign  and  the 
29tli  of  his  age,  a.  c.  181.  ( Ilieronym.  ud  Daniel. 
3d,  SO  ;  INod.  ExeLYai  p.  71  ;  Porphyr.  ap.  Eth 
tA.  Arm.  p.  lit  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  x\\.  4.  §  11.) 

He  left  two  lona,  both  named  Ptolemy,  who 
aabtequenUy  aieended  the  throne,  vndar  the  namea 
of  Ptolemy  Philometor  and  Eueigetes  IL,  and  a 
daughter,  who  bore  her  mother's  name  of  Cleopatra. 

The  auspicious  Wginning  of  his  rule  and  bis 
sulisi  quenft  dtgenoracy  hare  been  already  noticed. 
His  reign  wan  marked  by  the  rapid  decline  of  the 
Egyptian  monarchy,  for  the  provinces  and  cities 
wrested  firom  itdniiog  Ua  aunority  by  Antiochus 
and  Philip  were  ivncr  recovered,  and  at  hi*  death 
Cyprus  and  the  Cyrenai'ca  were  almost  the  only 
fi>reign  pnaaeaiiwii  alill  attadiad  to  the  ciowb  m 
Egypt.  But  he  had  Bat  yet  abandoned  the  part 
aieumed  by  hia  pradao— iiua  in  the  afiairi  of  Greece, 
and  we  mA  hin  atil  mlnlaldaf  n  doea  allianea 
with  the  Achaeans,  and  sending  jnst  before  his 
death,  to  offer  them  the  assistance  of  an  Egyptian 
e^uadron.  (Polyb.  xxiiL  1, 7,  jut.  7.)    [E.  11.  B.] 


com  or  noiBMASvt      kino  or  iotft. 

PTOLEMAEUS  VI.  {TiroXtymos),  king  of 
EoYPT,  enmamed  Philomktor,  wag  the  eldest 
son  and  successor  of  Ptolemy  V.  He  was  a  mere 
child  at  the  death  of  \\\»  f.ithtT  in  n.  r.  181,  and 
the  regency  wo^  aasuuieii  doratg  liis  uanurily  by 
hie  mother  Cleopatra,  who,  by  her  aUa  administia- 
tion,  maintained  the  kingdom  in  a  state  of  tran- 
quillity, and  preserved  the  peace  with  Antiochua. 
But  after  her  death,  in  b.  a  17S,  the  chief  power 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Eulacus  and  Lenaeus,  mi- 
nisteia  oe  corrupt  aa  they  were  incapable  i  who 
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bad  tfM  mboaaa  to  engage  in  war 
chus  ^fphaoei,  king  of  Syria,  in  the  vain  haft 
of  recovering  the  province*  of  Coolt*-SyTia  a»^ 
Phoenicia,  which  had  been  wrested  by  his  frnxkmes 
from  the  Egyptian  monarchy.     Bat  tkair  pre- 
sumption met  with  a  speedy  punishment  ;  t'ldr 
army  wa*  touliy  defeated  by  Antiochua,  near  Pe- 
lu!iium,  and  this  victory  laid  open  to  him  the  wbale 
of  Lower  Egypt,  so  that  he  was  nWe  to  advanoe 
without  opposition  at  far  as  Memphia,  fi.c.  17*>. 
The  yevng  king  biaMelf  fcO  into  Ua  kndn,bs« 
was  treated  with  kimlness  and  distinction,  a?  .\- 
tiochus  hoped  by  bis  means  to  make  him»elf  muter 
of  Egypt   To  tbi*  daikn  Phaaawtor  appeaca  to 
have  I. -lit  li:iiis"]f  a  wilUQf  ioatrumcnt  ;   but  oa 
learning  the  captivity  of  hn  brother,  the  younger 
Ptolemy,  who  waa  then  at  Alexandria  with  hie 
HBter  Cleopatra,  immediately  assumed  the  titla  of 
king,  under  the  name  of  Euergetes  II.,  and  pre- 
pared to  defend  the  capital  to  the  utmost.  An- 
tiochus hereupon  advanoed  to  Alexandria,  to  which 
he  laid  vifiornus  siege  ;  liut  was  unable  to  make 
much  progress  and  the  intervention  of  deputie* 
from  the  Roman  senate  lOon  after  induced  him  ta 
retire  from  before  the  walls.    He  established  the 
vounff  Philometor  aa  king  at  Memphia,  while  he 
himaflif  withdraw  into  Syria,  retmning,  baw«f«r,  in 
his  hands  the  frontier  fortress  of  Pelusium.    T  :i* 
last  circumatance,  tc|gether  with  the  lavi 
mittod  by  tba  ^rian  troops,  awakcnad . 
who  had  hitherto  been  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands 
of  the  Syrian  king,  to  a  sense  of  hie  true  position, 
and  he  hastened  to  make  overtures  of  peace  to  hie 
brother  and  sister  at  Alexandria.    It  was  agreed 
that  the  two  brothers  should  reign  together,  and 
that  Philometor  should  marry  his  sister  Cleopatra 
But  this  arrangement  did  not  suit  the  views  of 
Antiochus,  who  immediately  renewed  hostilities 
and  while  he  sent  a  large  fleet  to  reduce  Cypnu, 
advaaaed  in  penoa  «gainak  E^grpt.  Tka  twa  bne- 


thers  were  unable  to  offer  any  effectual  oppositior;, 
and  he  had  advanced  a  second  time  to  the  walls  of 


Akxmdria,  when  be  waamet  by  a  Roaaan  ea^MOTv 

headed  by  M.  Popillius  Laenaa,  who  hanghtuy 
commanded  him  instantly  to  desiat  fhun  hoe- 
tilities.  The  arroganoa  of  the  Koman  deputy 
produced  its  effect ;  the  capital  of  Egypt  was 
saved,  and  Antiochus  withdrew  to  his  own  d-^- 
minions,  b.  c.  168.  (Porphyr.  up.  Kus.L  Ann. 
p.  114;  Hieronym.  ad  DameL  xi.  21 — 30  ;  Polyb. 
xxvii.  17,  xxviii.  1,  16,  17,  19,  xxix.  B,  1 1 ;  Diod. 
Exc  Vales,  p.  579,  58U,  Exc  Legat.  p.  (>24,  Exc 
Vat.  pp.  75,  76  ;  Liv.  xUL  29,  dh;  19,  xh.  11— 
1 3  ;  Justin,  xxxiv.  2,  3  ;  Appian.  S^,  68  ;  QiBlaB^ 
F.H.  voL  iiL  p.  318^320,  386.) 

Shortly  after  tinea  «f«Bta  we  find  tha  twa  bra* 
thcrs  sending  a  joint  embassy  to  Rome  to  eiprrss 
their  gratitode  to  the  aenate  for  their  deliveiance 
(Lir.  xhr.  18 ;  PQlyh.sxz.  11).  Bat  thia  concord 
did  not  last  long :  dissensions  broke  out  betweea 
them,  and  Euergetei,  who  at  first  obtained  the 
adTantage,  expelled  hie  brother  from  Alexandria. 
Hereupon  Philometar  iBpairad  in  pereon  to  Romi, 
B.  c.  164,  where  he  was  received  by  the  eenate  with 
the  utmost  honour,  and  deputies  were  appointed  to 
accompany  him  to  Egypt,  and  ninatoto  him  in  the 
sovereign  power.  This  they  appear  to  have  efieeted 
with  little  opposition ;  and  Euergetes,  whose  tr* 
lannical  goTemmoit  had  already  aKenaled  Oa 
minds  of  the  Alexandrians,  was  dethroned,  and  fell 
into  the  power  of  his  elder  brother.  PhilometBr, 
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lioweT«r,  had  the  magiuinimity  to  pardon  him,  and 
St  wm*  acnuiged  by  tae  Roman  depntiM  that  the 
"Cwe  bnthan  ihould  divide  the  monarch j  ;  Euer- 
^te«  obtaining  Cyr«ne  aa  a  aeparate  kingdom, 
^hile  Pbilomeior  retained  Egypt  itaelfl  The 
^rmer,  howerer,  could  not  long  remain  contented 
mith  the  portion  allotted  him:  he  repaired  to 
Kome  in  penon,  and  succeeded  in  persuading  the 
iiiMilii,  in  cuatnifition  of  their  own  arnugMMiit, 
to  add  C\-pni9  to  hi»  share.  Three  Roman  am- 
hasmdnn  accompanied  Eaeigetea  to  enforce  these 
new  tei  in,  Iwt  they  pnienled  Ait  flmmdi  ftom 

•■nrting  his  claim  to  Cyprus  by  arms,  and  sent 
hSm  to  Qjrme  to  await  the  result  of  their  n^o- 
ttntioiM  vilih  PkBnMlBtv  TIm  IiMmSi  iMMirevert 
c<  I'tiived  to  mM  the  deputies  with  fair  words, 
and  detained  them  at  Alexandria  a  considerable 
iixne  without  making  any  concessions.  Euergetes 
meanwhile  had  assembled  an  army,  and  advanced 
to  the  confines  of  Eeypt,  but  an  insnrr»^ctinii  at 
Cyrene  itself^  which  nearly  cost  him  both  his 
tlurone  and  hm  Wb^  fnvaDtad  hni  from  prosecuting 
bis  cause  by  arms.  The  MXt  rear  Iwth  brothers 
again  sent  amboHadoa  l»  Some,  but  thoee  of  Phi- 
lenetop        VBfinwnlily  iMiivied  nd  etdewd 

to  quit  the  city  without  delay.  Still  no  effectual 
•i^afft  was  given  to  £aem(ea,attd  his  own  etTuru 
hftTiDf  flded  to  pvt  Iki  m  puiMirimi  of  Cyprus, 
he  again  repaired  to  Rome  in  b.c.  154,  to  invoke 
the  assistance  of  the  senate.  They  now  proceeded 
to  send  with  him  hve  legates  charged  to  establish 
Mb  im  Qjpm*  bnt  vrithout  sipiiwliM  him  with 
any  Roman  force.  Philoraetor  meanvvnile  antici- 
pMed  him,  and  occupied  Cyprus  in  person  with  a 
ptwuihl  fleet  and  army,  so  that  when  his  brother 
at  Ifl^gitk  landt'd  in  the  island  at  the  head  of  a 
leiwiy  force,  he  was  quickly  defeated  and  shut 
vp  in  tta  city  of  IjKfmnMt  vhm  Iw  wm  eoen 

compelled  to  sumnder.  PUlpMfllor  not  only  a 
aecood  time  apared  hia  VSt,  Imt  Imliid  him  with 
tha  ataoat  kindness,  and  sent  him  haek  to  Cjnene 
aa  eooditlon  that  he  should  thenceforth  content 
himself  with  that  kingdom.  Nor  did  the  Houmis 
again  interfere  to  disturb  the  arrangement  thud 
aaaduded.  (Polvb.  xxxL  18,  25—27,  xxxii.  1, 
xxxiii.  5,  X.  112';  Diod.  Exc  Vales,  pp.  5B4.  .^H8, 
£xc.  Vat.  p.  84,  Exc.  LegaL  p.  ;  Liv.  EyU. 
M,^MLt  PaipliyilM, ^  JBmh  Ann,  pphll4. 

The  attention  of  Philometor  appean  to  have 
tan,  ftaas  drfa  time,  principally  diicelad  ta  fh» 

dde  of  Syria.  Demetrius  Soter,  who  was  then 
eetablished  on  the  throne  of  that  countxy,  had 
•onght  daring  the  diMenitoni  between  tbe  two 
Inlhan  to  make  himself  master  of  Cyprus ;  and  in 
return  for  this  act  of  hostility  Ptolemy  now  lent 
his  support  to  the  preteubions  of  Alexander  liula<k, 
■id  iraien  the  latter  had  established  himself  on  the 
thnaa  ef  Sjiia,  bestowed  on  him  his  daughter 
Ckeaalm fa  narriage,  &c.  150.  But  the  usurper 
repaid  this  fiTour  with  the  Uackeat  fagnlitade. 
For  Demetrins  the  son  of  the  dethroned  nvmarrh, 
having  landed  in  Syria  to  assert  hia  claim  to  the 
oawn,  PlolaiBy  ftnnBodfately  liwnibled  a  krge 
fleet  and  army,  with  which  he  advanced  to  the 
support  of  hki  son-in-law ;  but  on  arriving  at  Ptole- 
■aZ^  he  was  near  fiilling  a  rietim  to  an  attempt 
00  hie  life,  made  by  Ammonioa,  the  fitvonrite  and 
minister  of  AIexand<^r,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  king  himself  was  a  partner  in  the  design. 
At  8&  availi^  hf  pwUclim  hb  frnvrite^  and  la- 


fusing  to  pmuah  him,  he  justly  alienated  the  mind 
of  Ptolemy,  who  hastened  to  conclude  a  peace  with 
Demetrius,  and  give  him  the  support  of  the  very 
forces  which  he  had  broiij.'}it  to  oppose  him.  Ilfivintf 
taken  away  hi»  daughler  Cleopatra  from  her  fiiiih- 
less  hu!«baud,  he  now  bestowed  her  hand  on  his 
new  ally  Demetrius.  The  disaffection  of  the 
Syrians  towards  Alexander  quickly  enabled  Pto- 
lemy to  subdue  the  whole  coontry,  and  ha  anteved 
Antioch  without  oppositinn  ;  where  he  wns  him- 
self declared,  by  the  acclamations  of  the  people* 
king  of  Syria  as  well  as  Egypt.  Bat  his  natural 
moderation  concurred  with  policy  in  leading  him 
to  decline  the  proffered  honour,  and  establish  De- 
nalriaa  on  the  throne.  Meanwhile  Alexander, 
having  assembled  an  army  in  Cilici;L,rigain  invaded 
Syria.  He  was  met  by  the  cinihiiu-d  forces  of 
Demetrius  and  Ptolemy,  and  toUilly  defeated  ;  but 
Philometor  himself  was  thrown  from  his  hooa 
during  the  battle,  and  fractured  his  skull  so  se- 
verely, that  he  died  a  few  days  alter,  ii.c.  14(). 
(Polyb.  xl  12;  Justin,  xxzt.  1,2;  Joseph.  ziiL 
4  ;  Liv.  Epil.  Hi. ;  Appian.  Syr.  G7  ;  Euseb.  Arm. 
p.  166^  Ue  had  reigned  35  years  from  the  period 
of  his  not  aeeeasieii,  and  18  fraos  hisnaloniMo  bjr 
the  Romans.    (Porphyr.  up.  Euteb.  Arm.  p.  115.) 

During  the  reign  of  Philometor  the  number  of 
Jews  fa  Egypt  receiTed  a  hurga  augmentation  bj 
the  emigration  of  a  numerous  body  who  were 
driven  out  of  Judaea  by  the  opposite  faction,  and 
established  themselves  at  Heliopolis  with  the  per- 
mission and  under  the  protection  of  the  Egyptian 
king.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  3,  D.J.  '\.\.%  1.)  We 
learn  also  that  Philometor  followed  the  example  of 
his  predecessors  in  dedicating  new  temples,  or  re> 
pairing  and  augmenting  the  old  ones  to  the  Egyptian 
divinities^  (Letronne,  Rec  du  Ituer,  pp.  10, 24  ; 
Wilktnsoii<kfM«^p.82.) 

Philometor  is  praised  for  the  mildness  and  hu- 
manity of  his  dibposition, qualities  which  distinguish 
him  not  only  by  comparison  widi  Us  brother,  bat 
even  beyond  most  of  his  predecessors.  Polybius  even 
tells  us  that  not  a  single  citixen  of  Alexandria  was 
put  to  death  by  him  for  any  political  or  private 
offence.  In  the  earlier  years  of  his  reign  he  idlowed 
himself  to  fall  into  weakness  and  indolence,  but 
bis  subsequent  conduct  in  the  wars  of  Cyprus  and 
Syria  shows  Aat  he  was  by  no  means  doMOBt  fa 
occasional  energy.  On  the  whole,  if  not  one  of 
the  gnatest,  ha  was  at  least  one  of  the  best  of  the 
laeaof  thaPtolomies.  (Polyb.  zL  12;  Dbd.  Bn. 
Vales,  p.  594.) 

He  left  three  children:  1.  A  sod*  Ptolemy,  who 
was  proclaimed  king  after  bis  fr^iaf^  death,  andar 
the  name  of  Ptolemy  Eupator,  but  was  put  to  death 
almost  immediately  after  by  his  uncle  Euergetes. 
2.  A  daughter,  Cleopatra,  married  hrst  to  Alexander 
Bak,  tiieo  to  Detaatcins  IL  Ui«  of  Syria  i  and 
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3.  Another  daughter*  aUo  named  Cleopatra,  who 
wm  tftenMids  miiad  to  hat  vncle  Ptolemy 
Boer«ete«.  U.  H.J  ' 

PTOJLEMAEUS  VII.  (nroAf/Mlos)  king  of 
Borrp,  tiofB  th*  mnma  of  BosMma,  wImbm 

ho  is  styled  Ei'ekcktks  II.,  to  di^t;n_MU!.h  him 
from  PtdMay  IIL,  but  lie  is  mure  commouly  known 
At  1MHM  off  PHtioow  (Wmiy),  «aa|»pdhtion 
Mltowed  on  him  by  the  AlexandHans  on  account 
of  hiB  bloated  and  unwieldy  appearance.  He  was 
the  second  son  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  and  conti- 
Bued  in  a  private  station  daring  the  regency  of  his 
mother  Cleopatra  and  the  first  years  of  th^  roi^ni 
of  his  brother  Phiiometor.  But  when  the  latter 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Antapohw  Epiphanes, 
the  Alexandrians  declared  the  younger  brother 
king,  and  he  assumed  the,  title  of  Euetgetes,  togo- 
tiMT  irith  iIm        dfadtm,  B.C.  17<l.  Thb  wb* 

M  fjir'nt  OTMlli—- the  repulse  of  Antiochiis,  the  re- 
conciiiation  of  tiia  two  bcothen,  their  joint  reign, 
and  ttMir  ndMMiiiBDt  dimiwiiwit  — *  hvn  bean  al* 
ready  related  in  the  preceding  article.  From  the 
time  of  his  lust  defeat  in  Cyprus,  b.  c.  154,  Ptolemy 
Physoon  appears  to  hare  acquiesced  in  the  arrange^ 
aank  IImd  concluded,  and  remained  quiet  in  the 
povemmetit  of  Cyrene  nntil  the  death  of  his  brother 
Phiiometor,  B.  c.  146.  On  that  event  Cleopatnt, 
the  nstor  mad  widow  of  the  late  king,  proclaimed 
her  infant  son  king  of  Egypt,  by  the  title  of  Ptolemy 
Eupator,  and  assumed  the  leina  of  government  in 
bis  raoM.  Bo*  ber  bradur  baawdiatnty  asaemUed 
an  army,  and  marched  agnin'st  Alexandria.  Hos- 
tilities were,  howaves,  prevented  by  the  interven- 
tioQ  of  Rmmb  dopaliM,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
Eiiergetes  should  obtain  the  crown  of  Egypt,  and 
marry  his  lister  Cleopatra.  Their  nuptials  were 
solemnized  accordingly,  and  on  tbe  very  day  of 
tbeir  celebration  the  king  canted  bk  m^rtunate 
nephew  to  be  put  to  death.  (JuMin.  xxxviii.  8.) 

A  reign  thus  commenced  in  blood  was  continued 
in  a  Bimihr  spirit  Already  during  hk  fimaer 
brief  rule  at  Alexandria,  as  well  as  in  his  sopnmte 
kingdMn  of  Cyrene,  Eoeigetet  had  given  abuudant 
iHoeB  of  bis  t3rTanatel  aiM  cmal  ditporftkM,  whieb 
had  alienated  the  minds  of  his  su)ij(-ct'i,  and  led 
them  to  teem  him  in  deriuon  Kakeigeteai  But 
wbea  ba  Ibond  bfannir  ortaUUied  on  the  tfaone 
of  Egypt,  he  gave  free  scope  to  his  sanguinary 
disposition.  Many  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Alex- 
andria, who  had  takA  part  against  him  on  the 
diatb  of  hie  bcodiei^  wait  pal  to  dtotb  withoat 
mercy,  while  the  populace  were  triven  up  withont 
restraint  to  the  crneltioH  of  his  mercenary  troops, 
and  the  streets  of  the  city  were  repeatedly  deluged 
with  bliHKl.  Thousands  of  the  inhabitant*!  ih^l 
from  the  scene  of  soch  horrors,  and  the  population 
of  Alenadria  waa  ao  gnally  ibfamed  mt  tbe  king 

found  himiii'lf  mmpelled  to  invite  fori-i^m  settlrrs 
from  all  quarters  to  xe-peonie  his  deserted  capital. 
At  tba  mum  tfaaa  tbat  be  ttaafaoufed  tbe  batted 
of  hie  enMwIs  by  his  cruelUes,  he  rendered  him- 
self an  object  of  their  aversion  and  amtempt  by 
abandoning  himself  to  tbe  most  degrading  vices. 
In  consequence  of  tbeta,  ba  bad  beeoau  uoHed 
and  deformed  in  pfr«on,  and  so  enormously  e0C>- 
pulent,  tliat  he  could  suirceiy  walk.  (Jiutin.4ft  ; 
Diod.  zxxiiu  Rxc  Vales,  p.  594  ;  Athan.  ir. 
p^  in!,c..  vi.  p.  -2,^2,  e.,  xii.  p.  o  J.O.  d.) 

His  uiuott  with  Cleopatra  was  not  of  lon^  dura- 
tion. AtfiiBt,indead,baaDpoa»  tobaTahvadon 
foodlMMwidt  ba^  a&d  MM  boia  hiaftio%to 


whom  he  gave  the  name  of  Memphitia.  Bat  ht 
afterwards  became  enamonred  of  mm  aieaa  CW 
patra  (the  ofTspriiiir  nf  lii's  wife  by  her  forr.rt 
marriage  with  Phiiometor),  and  he  dul  naa  hrs»sn 
to  diTona  tiia  flMrthef ,  and  laeaive  kav  dbni^tv 

ingtcail.  as  his  wift-  and  queen.  Bj-  thie  paticeedk^ 
he  ulieuated  still  more  the  minds  of  his  Greek  sai>^ 
jects  ;  but  tiw  abiMtiee  and  T%oiir  ef  hie  gcaeni 
Hierax  enabled  him  for  a  time  to  defy  tbe  paaaba 
discontent.  Meanwhile  he  wae  carefol  stiTI 
court  the  alliance  of  Rome,  and  received  5ki{ico 
Africaniis  and  bfa  ceitaigMi^  iriien  th«y  ^mbti 
Egypt,  with  every  demonstration  of  resp«t. 
(Justin,  xxxviii.  U  ;  Diod.  Exc  Vales.  arwyiM  an. 
593—595,  598,  xxxiv.  G0'2y  Exc  ht^.  pc  6»H 
Liv.  Kptt.  lix.  ;  Oros.  v.  10  ;  Athen.  xii.  p.  .'4V.  1) 

At  iengtb*  however,  his  vices  and  croehiM  be* 
eaoM  too  nuidi  ttt  bie  aabjecta  to  baaa*  Hii 
palace  was  burnt  in  a  popular  t  tnnut,  and  hi 
deemed  it  exoedient  to  give  way  to  tiia  farj  oi 
the  people,  snd  aaikebii  escape  soeiellj  to  Cypraa, 
1).  c.  1 30.    On  this  the  Alexandrians  dechu^  his 
sister  Cleopatra  queen.     Irritated  at  this.  Uit 
unable  to  assail  her  by  open  force,  Eoergetes  had 
recoiurse  to  the  faarbarons  expedient  of  patting  to 
death  Mi'inphitis,  bin  son  by  Cleorvntm.  and  send- 
ing his  head  and  haiuU  to  Alexaudiia,  where  thejr 
were  presented  to  his  unbappj  mother  on  ber 
birthday.     This  atrocious  act  excited  tbe  ino«t 
violent  indignation  among  the  Alexaodrianay  who 
took  ap  ansa  Ibr  dsepalw  ;  bat  tbat  priwuese  had 
the  indiscretion  to  apply  for  assistance  to  D<-ir.t- 
trius  II.,  king  of  Syria,  and  by  so  (kttiw  diaeDa(«d 
tba  arinda  of  bar  subjects  to  waA  m  wgraa  that 
she  was  soon  after  com^vdlt-d  in  her  turn  to  1^ 
from  Alexandria,  and  Ptolemy  found  himself  unex- 
pectedly reinstated  on  tbe  Egyptian  throne,  u. 
1-7.    (Lir.         lis.;  Justin,  xxxviii.  8,  'j  ; 
Diod.  xxxiv.  Exc.  Valak  pp.  602,  60S;  VaL 
Max.  ix.  2,  ext.  §  o.) 

From  thJa  tioM  ba  appam  to  ham  adaptol  n 
milder  and  more  moderate  system  of  govemtnent. 
His  hrst  act  of  clemency  was  to  pardon  Marsyas^ 
who  had  bMn  the  gaanBlof  the  laealtod  aW 

andlians  (Diod.  Exc  Vales,  p.  603)  ;  ar.d  t^  i  :h 
we  have  litUe  infomntioa  oonoeming  the  remain* 
ing  etentoof  bb  nigBt  w«  do  not  tM  tint  it  waa 
again  disturbed  by  any  civil   disorders.  His 
attention  was  principally  directed  to  the  afBiirt  of 
Syria,  where  iXemetrius  had  espoused  the  cause  of 
CHeopatra,  and  adtanoed  as  far  as  Pelusium  to  her 
support,  but  was  compelled,  by  the  disatiftn^tiou  of 
his  own  troops,  to  retire  without  effecting  anything. 
In  ord«toiaf«ige  himself  iir  tiMa  attsaspt,  PtB> 
lorn y  nf)w  set  up  against  him  n  new  pretender  in  the 
person  of  a  youth  named  Zabinas  or  Zebiaa,  wba 
assttBied  the  title  of  Alanndevll.,  and  with  the 
forces  furnished  him  by  the  Egyptian  king,  was 
able  to  establish  himself  £or  a  time  on  tbe  throne  of 
Syria.  But  fttftited  with  thia  aneeen,  the  asaipsr 
forgot  his  oblii^ations  to  Ptolemy,  atid  behaved 
with  such  haughtiness  to  his  benefactor,  that  the 
latter  suddenly  changed  his  policy,  became  recou- 
oiled  to  his  sister  Cleopatra,  wh<»n  he  permitted 
to  return  to  Egj-pt,  and  gave  hi^  daughter  Trv- 
phaena  in  marrkigc  to  Antiochus  Grypus,  the  sou 
of  Dnnetrius,  whom  he  also  supported  with  a 
large  auxiliar}*  force.    Antiochus  was  thus  enabled 
to  recover  poasession  of  the  throne  of  his  fore- 
finbon.  &  c.  13S,  and  final  tUa  toM  ^  ftiwitf 
iditioM  bat«Mn  fl|jik  od  Bgfpk  iMilhaii 
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miTntemipted  until  the  dt-ath  nf  Ptolemy.  (Justin, 
xxxix.  1*2  ;  Joteph.  AmL  xiiL  9  Eateh.  Arm. 
rp.  107,  IM.)   Tim  look  plMo  in  Oo  jwr  b.  c. 

1  17,  ten  yean  after  hU  restoration  to  the  thmnp. 
aod  tweatjonine  alter  the  death  of  hia  brother 
Pfcflimwtar.    Bnt  ho  Umiolf  ndconod  the  yean 

of  his  reign  from  the  date  of  his  first  ateumption 
of  the  regal  title  at  Alezaodha,  in  b.  c.  1 70,  and 
according  to  this  mode  of  computation,  his  death 
t  'lk  place  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  reign. 
(1'  q  hyr.  ap.  EmmL  Ant,  p.  il6 1  QiaUm,F.Jt 
voL  ui.  p. 

Tbo  riMWurt  -  of  Ptolemy  Physeon  has  suffi- 
cWnlly  appeared  from  the  foregoing  narrative.  But 
stained  aa  he  was  at  once  by  the  most  iukmous 
JopdHBg  HsM,  and  hy  the  moot  songoiMcy 
WhL  ■n«paring  cnieltr,  he  still  retained  in  a  great 
that  love  of  iettars  which  upears  to  have 
heea  hoKodifry  fa  tho  whob  imp  of  iho  PtnliiM 
He  had  in  his  youth  been  a  pupil  of  Afitlnehns, 
and  not  only  courted  tho  socioty  of  lso>— i  nwa, 
hot  was  himoolf  the  anther  of  i  woric  oilM  ^Tm- 
Hyrjuara,  9g  MOnoilB,  which  extended  to  twenty- 
four  brvoki*    It  is  repeatedly  cited  by  Athenaeus 
(u.  p.  4a,  e.,  71,  b^  ix.  p.  387,  x.  p.  438,  xir.  p. 
€o4, /vc),  hat  tho  quotations  refer  to  minute  and 
niacellaiieons  points  from  which  it  is  impouible  to 
jcdgB  of  the  genend  character  of  the  work.  It 
wsfldi— i,  toowwg,  to  hnfhoen  a  tort  of  general 
nataral  hutory,  rather  than  an  historical  narration 
of  events.    But  even  in  his  patronage  of  literature 
PlolaDy  diof^bkyed  Ui  cnpnuieao  and  tfrmoMt 
character :  and  during  the  first  yars  of  his  sole 
reign  his  cmelties  app«iar  to  have  produced  a  gene- 
b1  OQUtonadon  among  the  philosophers  MmT OMB 
of  hManat  Alexandria,  many  of  whom  fled  from 
J^ypt,  and  took  r.  fugo  in  other  countries,  where 
tbey  opened   bcbouls,  and   thus  introdnoed  the 
Vambg  and  adenee  of  Alexandria  ( Adws.  iv.  p. 
I'M'.    Ptolemv  endeavoured  in  the  later  years  of 
his  rei^  to  repair  the  mischief  he  bad  thus  caused, 
*>d  agua  diBW  together  aa  extenaive  literary 
a^iety  in  his  capital  To  him  also  is  ascribed,  with 
•ooie  probability,  the  prohibition  of  the  export  of 
W»yiM,niiMiMB  wMJiwudfctrtdl  hylealmisy 
ef  the  growing  literary  riches  of  the  kings  of  Por- 
paas,  and  M,  aa  ia  vcU  known,  to  the  inronticm 
«f  TMhnMit  (Plin.  i7.  JV.  si&  11  (21  )>  too 
vriten,  however,  refer  this  statement  to  Eoergetes 
1*  (See  Parthey,  Das  Alfx.  Mu$emm,  p.  48.) 

Bnogetes  11.  left  two  sons  ;  Ptolmny,  after- 
]yia  known  na  8ot«  II.,  and  Alexander,  both  of 
'^■i  nbooquently  ascended  the  throne  of  Kir>  pt ; 
^  thrio  daaghters:  1.  Cleopatra,  already  mar- 
ried to  her  brodior  PlBloniy  ;  2.  Tryphaena,  the 
^'if«*of  Antiochus  Grypus,  king  of  Svria  ;  and 
^eieoe,  who  a«a  itiU  at  her  father's 
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death.  To  hts  natural  son  Ptolemy  Bumamed 
Apion,  he  bequeathed  by  his  will  the  separate  king- 
dom of  CvTone  (Ptoukabiw  AfKW].  [E.H.B.] 
PTOLEMAEUS  VIII.  (nToX«Maro j ),  king  of 
Etiv  rT,  aumamed  Somn  Iln  and  abo  PaiLoaia- 
TOR,  both  of  which  titloa  he  honn  on  bueilpthm, 
but  more  often  distinguished  by  historians  by  the 
appellation  of  Lathyrus  or  LATUuRua  (Ad#o«^ 
pos).  He  vras  the  eUoot  son  of  Ptolemy  Phyicoo, 
by  his  niece  Cleopatra,  and  was  already  of  faQ  ago 
at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  B.C.  117.  Cleo- 
patra, however,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the 
win  of  her  late  husband  to  succeed  him  on  tha 
throne,  was  desirous  to  associate  with  herself  her 
yoBMor  son,  Ptolemy  Alexander,  to  the  exclusion 
arUohrather.  Birt  tho  kMor  am  popular  with 
the  Alexandrians,  and  the  queen  was  obliged  to 
give  way.  She  accordingly  sent  Alexander  to 
Cyprus,  whila  dia  Maiad  Lutfiym  kfag^  wMi 
the  titles  of  Soter  and  Philomt-tor.  But,  in  order 
to  retain  her  influence  over  him  undivided,  she  com- 
pelled him  to  repodiate  hio  lalar  Cleopatra,  to 
whom  he  had  been  previously  married  and  waa 
tenderly  attached,  and  marry  his  younger  sister 
Selene  in  her  stead  (Justin,  xxxix.  ',i  ;  Pans.  L  9. 
§  1),  This  arrangement  seems  to  have  in  soma 
degree  produced  its  intended  effect ;  at  least  the 
mother  and  son  were  able  to  rule  conjointly  for 
near  ten  yoan  hofaia  ttay  flama  la  ai^  apn 
nipttm>.  Bnt  they  were  on  many  occasions  oppond 
to  one  anothei^  in  their  foreign  aa  well  aa  Aamm/Sa 
policy,  and  wa  find  PtiJamy  ooafing  iwiitawea  ta 
Antiochus  Cyzioenusin  his  wars  m^'ninfit  the  Jews, 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  will  of  his  mother,  wha 
had  vnifermly  fisvoored  tho  latter,  and  had  plaeod 
two  officers  of  that  nation  at  the  head  of  her  army. 
Bnt  ('!<  r.patra  could  ill  brook  such  resistance  to 
her  juuiiority  :  and  by  accusing  Ptolemy  of  a 
design  against  her  life,  she  excited  wmh  an  insnr* 
rection  in  Alexandria  that  the  king  was  forced  to 
seek  safety  in  flight,  b.  c.  107.  (Justin,  xxxix.  4  ; 
P9m.li%9t  Jewpk.d«f.  xni.  ia«Sp4| 

Porphyr.  ap.  Euseb.  Arm.  p.  115.) 

His  brother  Alexander  now  asomaed  the  sora* 
reignty  of  Egypt,  in  cnnjttBSllM  a4A  Ua  nwtfcor- 
wldle  Lathynis  was  able  to  establish  hira'iclf  in  the 
possession  of  Cyprus.  Cleopatn  indeed  attempted 
to  dispossess  him  of  dwt  iMiid  doo,  hat  vMmiI 
success,  and  Ptolemy  held  it  aa  an  independent 
kingdom  for  the  eighteen  yeara  daring  which  Cleo- 
patra and  Alexander  reigned  in  Egypt.  His  wan 
in  Syria  an  the  only  events  which  have  been  ra* 
corded  to  ns  of  this  period.  In  B.  c.  103  he 
landed  ia  Syria  with  a  laige  army,  in  order  to 
support  ^  lailii—  of  Ptofcmsis  and  Oa»  against 
Alexander  Jannaeus,  king  of  the  Jews,  defeated 
that  monarch  in  a  great  battle  on  the  banks  of  tho 
Joidtt,  nd  nado  hbmtf  mutin  af  Ptol— alo, 
Oaia,  and  other  citiea.  Hanmon  Cleopatra  has- 
tened with  an  amy  to  oppooo  aim,  and  reduced 
Phoenicia  and  Ptolemals,  whilo  Lathyrus,  after  aa 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  march  upon  Egypt  its«>lf, 
retired  to  fiazii,  and  the  following  spring  withdrew 
to  Cyprus,  1J.C  101  (Joseph.  .4 at  xiiL  12,  13). 
In  the  subsequent  diipatoa  of  the  Syrian  princes 
he  and  his  mother,  as  was  to  he  expected,  took 
opposite  sides,  Ptolemy  being  in  close  alliance  with 
ibrtloohnB  Cyxicenna,  while  Cleopata  anpported 
his  brother  Antiochus  flrypus  (Justin,  xxxix.  4). 
At  a  Uter  period  (in  a.  c.  94)  we  find  ^viAtmj 
again  taking  part  fa  tha  cMI  Wi  vUdi  irikiWid 
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the  death  of  Antiocbus  OrypaB,  and  letting  up 
Demetrius  Eucaerut,  the  youngest  son  of  that 
monarch,  as  a  daimMit  to  ^  tkNMw  (Jot^. 
AhL  xiii.  13.  §  4.) 

After  the  death  of  Cleopatra  and  theofiikiMi  of 
Alexutem  1.0.89  fFroimABm  IX.1,  Ptaleny 

Lothyms  w.is  recalled  by  the  Alexandrians  and 
eatabliahed  anew  on  the  throne  of  Egypt,  which  be 
eeeipietl  theiMeftcth  wflheut  lulniupiioii  tiD  his 

death  in  n.  c.  81  (Justin,  xxxix.  S  ;  Porphyr.  Le. 
p.  1 !(}).  The  most  important  erent  of  this  period 
wm  1b«  NTolt  of  the  onoe  mighty  dty  of  Thebes, 
in  Upper  Egypt,  which  was  still  fowethl  enough 
to  hold  out  for  nearly  three  years  acninst  the  nnns 
of  Ptolemy,  bat  at  the  end  of  that  time  was  taken 
ind  fiad»Old  to  the  state  of  ruin  in  which  it  has 
ever  since  remained  (Pans.  i.  9.  §  3).  With  this 
exception  the  eight  years  of  the  second  reign  of 
Ptolnij  Latbyms  appear  to  have  been  a  period  of 
internal  tninfiuillity,  while  bis  pnident  policy  re- 
gained for  him  in  some  degree  that  consideration 
■brawl  windi  Egypt  had  nemy  leat  We  find  the 

Athenians  in  return  for  some  Ijoncfits  which  he 
iuul  conferred  upon  them,  erecting  statues  to  him 
and  his  daughter  Berenice  (Pans.  L  e.) ;  and  daring 
the  Mithridatic  war,  b.  c.  87,  LacnUaa  was  lent 
by  Sulla  to  request  from  him  the  assistance  of  the 
Egyptian  fleet.  But  Lathynu  was  desirous  to 
remain  neuter  during  thatMBllIti  wd,  wllile  lie 
received  Lucullus  with  every  demonstration  of 
honour  he  declined  to  furnish  the  required  assist- 
ance.   (PlnL  ImmlL  2,  t) 

The  character  of  Latbyms  appears  to  have  been 
mild  and  amiable,  even  to  a  degree  bordering  upon 
wwhiiMi ;  tatitihowtfaftftrpoaabkl%htiriMa 
WllnMlad  ivitt  those  of  his  mother  and  brothel^ 
wd  he  appean  to  have  been  free  from  the  ricei 
wMeh  degraded  ao  many  of  the  Egyptian  kings. 
He  reigned  in  all  thirty-fire  years  and  a  half ;  ten 
in  eoojonction  with  his  mother  (ac.  117 — 107), 
eighteen  in  Cyprus  (107 — tii^),  and  seren  and  a 
hdf  aa  sole  ruler  of  Egypt  (INMrphyr.  op.  Euseb. 
Arm.  p.  1 1(1),  After  his  restoration  in  B.  c.  89  be 
appears  to  have  assumed  the  additional  title  of 
Phihdelphvi,  vheMaha  isaonetimaadiiliBgaiahed 

Pror.KMV  PHlLADaLPHi  s  TI.  (Letronne,  Rre. 
4m  inter,  pp.  64 — 66  ;  Clinton,  F.  H.  roL  iii.  p. 
MS.)  He  left  ei4j  «Ba  dnuditer  Beieniee,  edied 
aUo  Cleopatra,  who  MMfliadMldmon  the  throne  : 
and  two  sona,  both  nmed  Ptokmj,  who,  though 


roiN  OP  rTOLKMARUS  VIIL,  KINO  OP  KOYPT. 

PTOLEMAEUS  IX.  (nrXc/Mm),  king  ol 
BoTPT,  aumaroed  Alkxandxr,  whence  he  is  ge- 
nmJIy  diitinguiBhcd  as  Alrxandxh  L,  was  the 

yonnfffst  son  of  Ptolemy  VII.  by  his  niece  Cleo- 
patra. 11  is  mother's  partiality  led  her  to  desire  to 
phee  kfan  OB  tiw  tfiNM  Ib 
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Ri'If,  on  the  death  of  Euergetei^  B.C  117,  in  prr- 
ference  to  his  elder  brother.  Bill  tibe  will  of  ti>« 
Alenndriana  having  compelled  her  to  mmmaam  I*- 

thyms  as  her  cnlleasnif.  she  sent  Alexander  Id 
Cyprus  with  the  title  of  general  w  go^vcnor  t£ 
thotiilnid.  Threoycanhitoi^howoTerC&e.  114), 
he  assumed  the  title  of  Uiw,  on  what  pretext  ve 
know  not,  and  reckoned  Se  years  of  hia 
fipom  tiib  date  (Porphyr.  ap.  EuaA.  Arm.  p.  1 16). 
Bat  he  appears  to  liare  remained  content  with  tlhe 
possession  of  Cyprns  till  B.C.  107,  when  Cleopsitra, 
having  expelled  Ptolemy  liithyrus,  recalled  hex 
favourite  son  to  occupy  the  vacant  throne  of  EgrpC 
Alexander  reigned  conjointly  with  his  mother  fmm 
this  time  till  ti.  c.  90 :  but  it  is  probable  that  her 
haughty  and  imperious  character  left  him  little  real 
part  in  the  ndministratioii  of  afTair*.    The  only  oc- 
casion on  which  we  meet  with  his  name  in  this 
hiterral  it  In  ■.  a  lOt,  wkea  he  imwiiimiiiIi  d 

the  Egyptian  fleet  which  attacked  Phoenicia  by 
sea,  while  Cleopatra  with  the  airnj  mait-bi-il 
Rgainat  FdeotiDe  (Joseph.        xiH.  IS.  §  I ). 
J^it  at  length  the  violence  and  craeltiea  of  his 
mother  terrified  Alexander  to  such  a  d^ree  that 
he  determined  to  free  himself  from  her  power,  and 
made  bis  escape  secn^tly  from  Alemdria.  Here- 
upon Cleopatra,  fearing  lest  her  sons  should  make 
common  cause  against  her,  sent  an  eniuossy  to 
Alexander  to  entreat  hia  retnm.    With  this  re- 
quest be  was  induced  to  comply  ;  but  soon  found 
rea&on  to  suspect  that  she  was  fbnnii^  deaigna 
agunH  hit  Itfb,  ad  iimnwWataTy  detenulaed  «• 
antic!{>ate  tbem  by  lUlltltg  her  tn  be  assassinated, 
a  c.  90.   But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  the  froita  of 
Merino,  deopotn  had  heen  popular  with  A* 
■any,  and  the  soldiers  in  consequence  hated  Alex- 
ndcr,  who  bad  not  reigned  alone  a  year,  when  he 
was  eempelled  by  a  general  sedition  of  the  popu- 
lace and  military  to  quit  Alexandria.  He  hewcrer 
raised  fresh  troops,  and  attempted  to  overcome  the 
insuigent  soldiery,  but  was  totally  defisated  in  a 
sea-fight  by  the  rebels  imder  Tyrrhos,  and  fled  for 
refuge  to  Myra  in  Lycia,  n.  r.  89.    His  brother 
Lalhyrus  was  now  recalled  by  the  Alexandrians  to 
^gypt,  a  circumstance  which  led  Afemder  to 
hope  that  he  might  make  himself  ma-ter  of  Cyprus, 
and  he  aocordinglj  assembled  some  forces,  and  in- 
raded  that  Mnd,  but  was  dehrted  hi  a  naval 
action  hy  Chaereas,  and  fell  in  the  battle.  (Justin, 
zzxis.  ^5 ;  Porohyr.  ap,  Eumb,  Arwi,  p.  1 16.) 

He  loft  two  children:  a  eon,  Alexander,  wIm 
afierwards  ascended  the  throne  of  Egypt,  and  a 
daughter,  of  vhiom  nothiitt  aMWo  ia  known.  (Por- 
phyr. iL  a)  [E.H.B.1 
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PTOLEMAEUS  X.  {nroKt^uuosX,  kini^  of 
Mm  of  the  preceding,  bore  his  (iithci^ 
name  of  Alexander,  whence  he  is  styled  Ptoj  k- 
MAKi's  Alkxandxr  11.  When  a  mere  child,  hcwas 
•nl  bj  Ui  gmdnwdMr  Gboprtm  te  aJi^  to  lh» 
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blaad  of  Cos,  probaMj  m  early  m  8.0. 109  (tiB 
JoMfAu  Ami,  anii  13.  §  1),  where  be  nmained  till 

the  T*w  B.  c.  88,  when  that  island  was  taken  by 
Mitiiridates  the  (ircat.    Un  this  ocaision  Alex- 
■adnr  fell  into  the  handt  of  the  conqueror,  who 
treated  him  with  the  utmost  distinction,  and  re- 
taioed  him  at  hit  own  court.    But  the  young 
^tSatem  womt  aAar  fmnd  an  opportmu^  to  Mcape, 
and  took  refuge  with  Sulla,  whom  ho  accompanied 
on  his  retam  to  Booa^  Here  he  remained  till  a.  c. 
81,  wImb  tlM  teA  flf  Ploknjr  LalliyiM  witkoat 
male  issue  haviiia:  loft  the  thmiio  of  Etrypt  vaannt, 
bulla,  who  was  then  dictator,  nominated  the  young 
Akzander  (who  had  obtanicd  a  high  pkm  ill  Ids 
fimmr)  kin^  of  BgypC,  and  sent  him  to  take  pos- 
session of  thc»  crown.    It  wa*,  however,  agreed,  in 
deference  to  the  claims  of  Cleopatra  Berenice,  the 
daaghter  of  lAthyrus,  whom  tlw  Alexandrians 
had  ;iln»adr  placed  on  the  throne,  that  Alexander 
ahotild  marry  her,  and  admit  her  to  share  the 
tvwmgn  ponrar.   Ha  aompUed  with  tha  letter  of 
this  trenty  by  marrying  Cleopatra  immediately  on 
his  arrirai  in  %ypt,  but  only  nineteen  days  aftap* 
wda  cMMed  fier  to  ba  aaHMhatod:  an  aet  of 

OMelty  which  aroused  the  indii^natiiin  nf  theAlex- 
•ttdriaua,  who  in  coniequence  rose  against  their 
Mv  mamnh,  dzaggad  him  to  the  gymnanmn,  and 
tkaM  pat  him  to  death,  a  c.  80.  (Porphvr.  <ip. 
Ewh.  ^ rw.  p.  1 1 7  ;  Appian.  A/i^r. 23,  B.  C.  \.\  02  ; 
Cic  Ffxig.  Or.  de  regt  Altjecmdr.  p.  362,  ed.  Orell. ; 
Tn^.  Pomp.  Prolog,  zzzix.) 

Much  difficulty  and  perplexity  hare  arisen  in 
iMpud  to  an  Alexander  king  of  Egypt,  who  is 
alMad  to  in  man  tin  ana  passage  by  Gicato,  as 
having  bequeathed  his  dominions  by  will  to  the 
Roman  people  (Cic  de  Leg.  agrar.  i.  1,  ii.  16,  17  ; 
#K  4»  teg.  Akmamdrinoj  p.  350)l    It  appears  that 
lha  fcet  of  this  beqaart  was  by  no  means  very 
eedain,  and  that  it  never  was  acted  upon  by  the 
Roman  senate.    But  authors  are  not  at  all  agreed 
of  the  two  AWiBiiiiara  ia  hm  mmali  $  and 
»oTn*  writen  have  even  deemed  it  necessary  to 
admit  the  existence  of  a  third  king  of  the  name  of 
Alexander,  iAt»  ikA  abavt  m.o,  9$,  Tha  mlenoa 
etf  the  chronognpkrs  seems,  however,  conclusive 
■gainst  thia  h3rpolkcaik  Niebnhs^  on  the  contrary, 
tmnhf  Pidemy  Alannder  L  to  b«va  Kvad  an 
m  t'xile  till  the  year  65,  and  to  have  boon  the 
author  oi  thia  taatamoit:  but  this  is  opposed  to 
*a  dbaot  toatimopy  of  Porphyry  as  to  Us  death. 
Other  writers  suppose  Alexander  II.  to  be  the 

Psrson  designed,  and  adopt  the  statement  of  Trogus 
ompeius  that  he  was  only  expelled  by  the  Alex- 
*Bdiuma,  in  opposition  to  the  authority  of  Por- 
phyry  and  Appian,  confirmed  as  they  are  by  a 
pa^uge  in  Cicero,  in  regard  to  his  death.  (See  on 
this  subject  Clintm,  F.iK  ^  iii  p.  892 ;  Cham- 

Pollion-Figeac,  AnnafrM  ifrs  T.a'jidr'^,  vol.  ii.  p.  247; 
Viseonti,  loomign^iie  GrecquA,  voL  iii.  jk  251  ; 
Niebtthf^  KL  Stkn/len^  p.  302 ;  OrelU,  OmmatL 
TuUuin.  p.  .30.)    The  fragmentary  and  imperfect 
uaUue  of  oar  autkohties  fot  thia  jaiiod  of  JB^fptian 
Vior  renden  it  aeareely  poamla  to  aniva  at  a 
■A&ctory  solution  of  this  question.     [E.  H.  B.] 
3PT0LEMAEUS  XI.  (nroAt^t),  king  of 
■•Hi, assumed  the  surnames  or  titles  of  Nxus 
pW»»Y8UB  (N^or  AtJyvvos),  bat  ia  OMfa  commonly 
">own  by  the  appelbtion  of  Aclktks  (thu  flute- 
P'*!*')*    lit  waA  an  illegitinuite  son  of  Ptolemy 
{f^ynas,  and,  on  aoooant  of  lib  ipBfioas  birth, 
■"piiiiirfiiiM  to  tha  thwMigpMg  to  lAvthton 


altogeUitr  passed  over  at  his  father's  death :  bot 

when  the  ;u><ui!>aination  of  Berenice  and  the  death 
of  Alexander  II.  had  complete*!  the  extinction  of 
the  legitimate  race  ot  the  Lagidac  (u.c.  iiO),  Pto> 
lemy  was  prodaimed  king  by  the  Alexandrians 
(Porphyr.  ap.  Euscl.  Arm.  p.  117).  So  imperfect 
is  our  historv  of  this  period  that  we  know  nothing 
wmamiiiig  tta  fifat  tarenty  years  of  his  reign.  But 
of  his  character  in  general  we  arc  told  that  he  was 
given  up  to  every  kind  of  vice  and  debauchery, 
and  Ua  iMBM  ia  aModatadirith  thosaof  Philopatar 
and  Physcoi),  as  one  of  the  worst  rulers  of  tha 
whole  raoe  of  the  Ptolemies  (Stnib.  xvii.  p.  796)^ 
He  appears  to  have  assumed  the  name  of  Dionysoa 
as  a  sort  af  iOihafily  for  his  orgies,  and  is  said  to 
have  l>een  on  the  point  of  putting  to  death  the 
Platonic  philosopher  Demetrius,  lor  refusing  to  join 
in  his  dnmken  revels  (Lucian, (fe  CWumn.  16).  Hit 
passion  for  playinff  on  the  flute,  to  which  he  owed 
his  popular  appellatiou,  led  him  to  institute  musical 
eoiil«t%  in  whidi  ha  Umaalf  coadatcaodad  to  ap> 
pear  as  a  competitM  (Stoibb  VbA^dtAM, 
ttAmie.  12.) 

Botitwaa  mH  Ua^rieea  alaiw  wUdi  aarrad  to 
disgust  and  alienate  the  minds  of  his  sulijects.  It 
had  been  a  natural  object  of  his  desire  to  obtain 
the  eoantenance  and  protection  of  tha  Rohmui 
senate  ;  but,  for  some  reason  or  other,  it  was  long 
before  he  could  ohiain  their  ratification  of  his  title 
to  the  crown,  and  it  was  not  till  the  consulship  of 
Caesar  that  he  vras  able  to  purchase  by  vast  bribes 
the  desired  privileges  (Suet.  Co'S.  54).  But  he 
had  expended  immense  sums  in  the  pursuit  of  this 
object,  which  ha  waa  aonpellad  to  nmabj  tha  ioi- 
position  of  fresh  taxes,  and  the  discontent  thus  ex- 
cited combining  with  the  contempt  entertained  for 
Us  afaanefear,  lad  to  Us  axpaUon  by  tha  Alaan* 
drians,  in  b.  c.  58.  On  this  he  determinod  to  pro- 
ceed in  person  to  Rome  to  procure  firom  the  senato 
his  restoration.  On  his  way  tUlhtr  ha  had  an  ia- 
tenriaw  at  Rhodes  with  who  end»voured, 
hilt  in  vain,  to  dissuade  him  firom  his  purpose  (Plut. 
CaL  Mm.  3o).  Ilis  first  reception  was  promising, 
and  by  a  lavish  distribodon  of  laibas,  combined 
with  the  influential  support  of  Cicero,  who  pro- 
nounced an  oration  in  his  fitvour  {Pro  Hetfe  Alex- 
awrfrfaa),  ha  pmond  a  dacrea  limi  «he  senate, 
commanding  his  restoration,  and  entrusting  the 
chaige  of  e&cting  it  to  P.  Lentulus  Spinther,  then 
procamdafCIUda.  Maanwhfla,  Aa  Alanrndrians 
sent  an  emhassy  of  a  hundred  of  their  leading 
citixens  to  plead  their  cause  with  tha  Roman  senate : 
bat  Ptolemy  had  tha  andadty  to  eaaaa  tiba  deputies, 
on  their  arrival  in  Italy,  to  be  waylaid,  and  the 
greater  part  of  them  murdered,  while  the  rest  were 
prevented,  either  by  threats  or  bribes,  from  coming 
forward  ag-ainst  him.  The  indigliation  excited  at 
Rome  by  this  proceeding,  however,  produced  a  re- 
action :  the  tribunes  took  up  the  matter  against  tha 
BoUH^fWhBa  a  party  in  the  lenate  strove  to  get  tha 
commission  transforn-d  from  Lentulus  to  Pompey, 
and  an  osacle  was  produced  firom  the  Sibylline  books, 
Middhv  «a  MtaarthNi  af  tha  king  by  an  armed 
force.  The  intrijuos  and  disputes  thus  raised  were 
protracted  throughout  the  year  56,  and  at  length 
Ptolemy,  despairing  of  a  Citfanahia  lasolt,  quitted 
Rome  in  diaguiit,  and  withdrew  to  Ephesus.  f  Dion 
Cass,  xxxix.  12 — 16  ;  Cic  ad  Fam,  L  1— 7» 
ad  Q.  Fr.  iL  2,  3,  WW  Babir.  2,  3,  pro  OttU 
10  ;  Porphyr.  <gk  Auk  Arm  pp^  117«  118 1 
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Some  yesn  afterwards,  howerer,  b*  obtained 
atoindhridnakvtat  ha  had 


from  prirata  indiridnli  «MI  ha  hiA  Wlad  in  in- 
ducing the  MDate  to  accomplish  :  and  in  b.  c.  55 
A.  Oabinitu,  who  was  procoutul  in  Syria,  Avaa  in- 
iuoad,  bj  the  infloenoe  of  Pompey,  uded  by  the 
enormous  bribe  of  ten  thousand  talents  from  Pto- 
lemy himaeli,  to  undertake  his  restoration.  The 
jUaandrinahadlaiheiMmttaw  pheed  m  the 

Anw  of  l^gypt*  Ben-iiice.  lln  aMflit  daughter  of 
Plolcny,  who  had  manied  Awhihw,  iha  son  of 
tte  genenl  aTMilhiidMaa  [ABontairai,  No.  2]  ; 

and  they  opposed  Qabinios  with  an  arror  on  the 
confines  of  the  kingdom.  They  wen,  howerer, 
defeated  in  three  sucoeeriTo  battlea,  Aidiekus 
liahl,  and  Ptolemy  onco  more  established  on  the 
throno,  b.  c.  o  V  Oiu-  of  his  first  acts  was  to  put 
to  death  his  daughter  Berenice,  and  many  of  the 
leading  eitiaana  m  Alexandria.  (Dion  Cass,  xxxiz. 
55—58  ;  Li?.  Fpit.  cv.;  Plut  Ant.  S  ;  Strab.  xvii, 
^796  :  Cic.  M  FiMom.  21,  pro  Rabin  r<Mt,  8  ; 
^Bfpliyr.  Ha) 

He  siir>*ir('d  his  restoration  only  three  years  and 
a  half  (Poipbjr.  A.) ;  of  the  erenu  of  which  period 
wo  have  no  fnftfiMitfw  {  hit  aa  Ploli^r  wia  bow 
supported  by  a  large  body  of  Roman  soldiers  who 
bad  been  left  behind  by  Qabtnioa  for  his  protection, 
he  was  safe  from  any  outbreak  of  popdar  discontent 
On  the  other  hand  Mdhieiia  and  tumults  of  tho 
aoldiery  themselves  became  frequent,  and  the  king 
was  repeatedly  compelled  to  gire  way  to  their  de- 
mands (CaeA.  B.  G  iiL  I9$t  110  ;  Dion  Cass, 
xlii.  5).  The  immense  sum  exacted  from  him  by 
Oabinius  had  also  involved  him  in  pecuniary  em- 
hamMBMOtai  and  ho  was  ompoDed  to  amvendor 
the  whole  finances  of  his  kingdom  into  the  hands 
of  Rabirius  Postumus.   (Cic.  pro  RaUr,  10.) 

Hiadoditook  plaeokMay  &C.51  (aeoCie. 
ad  Fam.  viii.  4),  after  a  reign  of  twenty-nine 
years  from  the  date  of  his  first  accession.  He  left 
two  sons,  both  named  Ptolemy,  and  two  daughters, 
Cleopatm  aaid  Arsinoe.  Two  other  daughters, 
Trj'phaena  and  Hrrcuice,  had  died  before  him 
(Porphyr.  /.  c.  p.  118).  Besides  the  titles  already 
mentioned,  Ptolemy  Auletes  bears,  in  inscriptions, 
both  Greek  and  hieroglyphic,  th(t«e  of  I'hilopator 
and  PhiladelphuB.  JNone  of  these,  however,  appear 
whbeoina.  [E.H.B.J 
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PTOLBMABUS  XIl  (DroAs^r),  king  of 
EoTPT,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Ptolemy  X  I.  Aule- 
tes. He  is  commonly  said  to  have  borne  the  sur- 
name of  Dionysus,  in  imitation  of  his  £sther,  hut 
then  appears  to  be  no  aathoiitjr  ftr  tUa  assertion. 
By  his  father's  will  the  sovereign  power  was  left  to 
himseU'  and  his  sister  Cleopuira  jointly,  and  this 
anangHMoft  WMCBiiad  into  effsct  wiUioat  oppo- 
sition, 11.  c.  51.  Auletes  had  also  referred  the 
execution  of  his  will  to  the  Roman  senate,  and  the 
kMvMMftad  Iho  oOai^onaBMd  Ha  pm?W«n 
■ndboitowod  mFmsftfi^iali^    gmikm  «f 
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the  young  kmg  (CaeSb  B,  C.  iiL  108  ;  Eotron.  vi. 
21).  Butthe  appMHhof  Ifaodfil  WH>pmfMi4 
them  from  taking  any  active  part,  and  the  admi- 
nistration of  affairs  foil  into  the  hands  of  an 
eunuch  Mnad  PothfaaH.  It  was  nai  loaf  hahtm 
dissensions  broke  out  between  the  latter  ar.d 
Cleopatra,  which  ended  in  the  ^^'twop  of  thm 
prinean,  lAir  abo  had  laigMd  fa  WBjjmttkm  wUk 

her  brother  about  three  years,  B.  C.  4&i 
she  took  lefiiae  in  byria,  and  assembled  aa 
with  which  dia  hitaded  Egypt.  Tho 
accompanied  by  his  guardians,  Mt  hi 
sium,  and  it  was  while  the  two  amn'ea  were 
encamped  opposite  to  one  another,  that  Pompey 
hmded  in  Eg3rpt,  to  throw  himself  aa  m  oapplfaat 
on  the  protection  of  Ptolemy  ;  but  was  asitassinated 
by  the  orders  of  Pothiuus  and  Achillas  befoce  ho 
could  obtain  aa  interview  with  the  king  hteaalL 
(Caes.  B.  a  iii.  103,  104  ;  Dion  Cass.  xliL  ,1,  4  ; 
PluL  i'oinp.  77—79 ;  Appian,  A  CL  ii.  84,  8a  ; 
8tndkXTiip.7»7.)  Shscdy  after,  Gbanraimvd 
in  Etrypt,  and  took  upon  himself  to  regulate  the 
affiurs  of  thai  kingdom,  and  settle  the  d^>nte  bo- 
twoan  Plohnj  and  Ua  naler.  Bat  daopatim,  who 
now  hastoned  to  return  to  Alexandria,  aooa  ob> 
tained  so  powerful  a  hold  over  the  conqoeror  bj 
the  influence  of  her  personal  attractions,  that  it 
waa  evident  tho  latter  would  decide  the  eonlvo- 
versy  in  her  fiivour.    Hereupon  Pothinus  deter- 
mined to  excite  an  insurection  against  Caeeoi;  and 
secretly  summoBad  tho  umj  from  Friniaa 
Achillas.    Caevir  was  taken  by  surprise,  aai 
to  maintain  his  ground  with  verr  iaadequato 
in  a  port  of  tto  dty  wharo  ho  waa  w ' 
assailed  both  by  the  army  and   the  populaeab 
Ptolemy  himself  was  at  thia  time  in  the  power  of 
tho  conqueror,  but  iAk      eonteat  had  oontinaed 
for  tome  time,  he  obnined  pennission  to  repair  to 
the  camp  of  the  intugents,  under  pretence  r>f 
exercising  his  authority  to  reduce  them  to  submis- 
sion ;  instead  of  which  he  imnodiataly  pat  him- 
self at  tlii-ir  head.    Caesar,  however,  still  defied 
all  tlicir  eti'orts  ;  and,  meanwhile,  Mithridates  of 
Pergamus  bad  assembled  an  army  in  Syria,  with 
which  he  advanced  to  the  relief  of  the  dictator. 
Ptolemy  now  turned  his  anna  against  this  new 
enemy,  aad  loflk  up  B  atroBg  position  on  Ao  hadn 
of  the  Nile  tn  prevent  Mithridates  from  crossiag 
that  river.   Caesar  himself,  however,  qnicklj  a^ 
nvod  faBiAloMBdtia,hMidadBaar  Ao  BioBlhaf  Ao 
Nile,  attacked  and  defeated  the  forces  of  theyoong 
king,  and  followed  up  his  advantage  by  storming  his 
camp.   Ptolemy  himself  endeavoured  to  escape  hr 
the  river,  but  w^as  drowned  in  the  attonpL  His  death 
occurred  either  before  the  cloee  of  &  c.  4 B,  or  early 
in  the  following  year.   (Caes.  B.C.  iiL  106—1 12 ; 
Hirt  B.  Akjr,  1—41  ;  Dion  Cass.  xlii.  7—9,  M 
—43;  Plut  Cars.  48,  49  ;  Liv.  Kpit.  cxii. ;  Ap- 
pian, B.a  VL  8^,  dO  :  Poiphyr.  m,  £ms$b^  Arm, 
p.  118.)  (BLH.BJ 
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FTOUDIAim. 

FTOLBIIABU8  XIIL  (nroK^fuAt),  kif«  of 

r,  wai  the  yotinjyest  »on  of  PtoliTny  Aulctcs. 
n  dcclarwi  king  bj  Caanr  in  oonianctioa 
Tlwfitw.  whm  tk»  imA     hb  «ld0r  bro- 

>MlHIty  XIL«B.a47:  and  :ilth..Ui,'h  he  wj.,  . 

many  1 

tltkiakm  htwm  fliw  to  dwi  Ibe 
Botk  In*  BMniipiaad  regal  titlo  won,  of 

«oane,  porely  noroiiial :  m  B.  c.  45,  Cleopatim  took 
him  wilh  her  to  Rome,  but  aboitly  after  the  death 
4d  Owwr  she  put  the  poor  boy  to  liintli,  ifUr  he  had 

enjoyed  his  titular  fovervignty  a  littio  nion*  than 
tiuee  yearv.  Ri;.  43.    (Porphyr.  up.  JJumJj.  Arm, 

118  ;  Hirt.  B.  Alcjt.  33  ;  Dion  CaM.  xliL  44, 
xliii.  27  ;  >trab.  xvii.  p.  797  ;  Suet.  Cuvm.  35.) 

CoocKaing  the  hiilory  of  the  PtoUmiee  in 

gmm  Aeffyptiy  foL  Amstel.  1701  ;  Champnllinn- 
JPtouac,  Atumh*  de$  Lt^gidm,  2  ro]M.  8vo.  Parie, 
IW  t  LilnMM,  MmAm  pout  tmrtir  i  fM^ 
tovv  iTEpypte,  8vo.  Patie,  1B23,  and  /?A-u<-t7 
Jmeriptioms  Grteqmes  en  Effypte„  4 to.  Paris,  184*2  ; 
diiiton,  F.  H.  vol.  iiu  Appendix,  ch.  5.  Much 
Vi%ki  has  been  thrown  upon  the  history  of  the 
Mtiiar  Pto!'*niics  by  Ni«'huhr,  Klfine  Schn/}en, 
ppw  17^—305,  aiid  by  Droysen,  lieUenismiu^  voL 
L,  bat  •  fMi  kUbmf  «r  tUt  dfMNlj  li  Mill  • 
dnideratmn. 

Of  the  coins  of  tiie  Ptolemies  it  may  be  ob- 
Mrw4,«b«aiiltf  IhMiCHioiiIfboaMipwd  to 
the  ftoreral  mniMMhs  of  the  natne  by  conjecture  ; 
very  lew  of  Umb  htoriua  any  title  but  those  of 
nrOABHAIOr  BASIAIOa.  Hm  dMf  mn  of 
little  or  no  historical  value.  (See  on  this  subject 
Eckhel,  ToL  IT.  pp.  4^25  ;  Visconti,  JconotfrapUe 
Onmm^  toI.  iiL  chap.  18.)  [E.  H.  Rj 

PIOLEMAEUS  {nroKtpeuos),  king  of  Epu- 
Ri'*<,  was  the  second  jwn  of  AN-xnii'lcr  II..  king  of 
Kpeiru^  oiid  OIynn>iats  and  graiidsun  of  ilie  great 
PyiThna.  He  snooeeded  to  the  throne  on  the 
4oath  of  his  elder  brother,  Pyrrlius  II.,  but  reigned 
oahr  a  vny  short  time,  having  set  out  on  a  mili- 

swk  and  dit  d.  (.Tustin.  xxviii.  1,  3;  Paus.  iv.  Zfi. 
I  S.)  The  date  of  his  sagfk  cannot  be  hzod  with 
/,  baft  M  ht  «Mitonpoiary  wilh  Dne- 
>  IL  king  of  Matoioai^Sl  Bay  be  placed  be- 


oom  ov  rtoLmiuMtm,  ma  ow  mnaam. 

PTOLSKABUS,  kings  of  ICacbdoiiu.  [Pro- 
i  KMABOt  cf  AioBV%  ad  PiotwiAaQt  Cbulu- 

PTOLEMAEUS  {TlroXtfioMs),  king  of  Mauri- 
TAMIA,  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Juba  II.  By 
hU  mother  rieopatra  he  was  descended  from  the 
kings  of  Egypt,  whose  name  he  bore.  The  period 
of  his  accession  and  the  death  of  his  father  cannot 
h'  determined  with  certainty,  but  we  know  that 
Ptolemy  was  already  on  the  throne  when  Strabo 
wnil^  about  18  «  19»     n.  (Stnk  zriL  pp. 


PUBUCIA. 

was  si  Uus  tuno  vovy  y9K0^  wtA  Ao  < 

tration  of  afTairs  fell  in  consequence,  in  gn»nt 
meaaoxe,  into  the  hands  of  his  fceedmen.  Ureat 
ditotden  onaned,  and  BHmy  of  the  ifaiiritnnni 

joined  th>-  standard  of  tlie  N(in;idi:\ii  Tai  farinas, 
who  carried  on  a  predatoir  warfare  ag^uast  tho 
Bat  m  A.  D.  34  TMfiHiaM  UiMiif  WM 


d^eated  and  killed  by  P.  DobbeUa,  and  Ptolemy 
himself  rendered  such  efticient  assistance  to  tho 
Roman  general  in  his  ciuniuiign,  that  an  embas^ 
was  sent  to  toward  him,  after  the  ancient  huhtew, 
with  the  prewnts  nf  a  /lirtu  atid  sceptre,  as  a 
sign  of  the  fhendahip  of  the  li^jinuu  people.  (Tac. 
Ann.  iv.  38—36.)  He  continued  to  liigB  with* 
out  iiitiTniptjon  till  a.  d.  40,  when  he  was  sum- 
moned to  iiome  by  CalwuU,  and  shortly  after  put 
to  doatb,  Ui  nHMl  tineo  bavliifi  oioltid  tbo  ea* 
piditr  of  the  emperor.  (Dion  Cass.  lix.  2.5  ;  Stu-t. 
UL  '26i  Senoc  dt  TnmamL  11.)  We  loam 
MtUBg  fran  history  of  Ua  ifiin'a<lw' t  but  from  tho 
circumstance  that  a  stitue  was  erected  in  his 
honour  by  the  Athenians  (S*nart*s  Antuf. 
Atken*,  vol.  iii.  p.  55  ;  Visconti,  leomoffrapU* 
Greajme^  vol  iii.  p.  275),  we  may  probably  infer 
that  he  inherit«'d  ^oInething  of  lii^  fatlifrV  ta^ta 
for  literature.  The  annexed  coin  belongs  to  tins 
Plolaoiy ;  the  ennile  chair  and  leoptre,  on  tho 
reverse,  probably  refer  to  the  honours  decreed  httH 
by  the  iioman  senate,  aa  alnadj  mentioned. 

[&H.B.] 


oom  OF  PTOLBMAXUi^  KOftf  OP  MAVmAlHA. 

PTOLEMAEUS,  SOB  of  IfamiABOS.  [Pvo- 

LBMAEUS,  tetrarch  of  Chalcts.] 

PTO'LICUUS  (ni^AixoJ),  stataanen  1.  Of 
Aegina,  the  son  and  papU  of  Sjimodta,  ftmnbhod 
from  :i'H,;:f  Ol.  7',  to  OI.  82.  B.  c.  480—448. 

[Aiii»>TocLKsJ.  The  only  works  of  his,  which  are 
moBtieiMd,  MO  tf»  ttatan  of  two  Olympic  victors, 
Theognetus  of  Aegina,  and  Epiaadnt  of  MoBti- 
Mia  (Fans.  vi.  9.  ^  1,  10.  §2). 

%  Of  CoRyra,  the  papi'l  of  Critios  of  Athena 
(Paus.  vi.  3.  §  2.  s.  5).  Pausantas  does  not  men- 
tion any  work  of  his  hut  merely  gives  his  name  as 
one  of  the  following  artistic  genealogy  of  teachers 
and  pupils  :  Critios  of  Athens,  Ptolicbus,  Amphion, 
Pison  of  Colauria,  Damocritus  of  Sicyon.  As  Cri- 
tios flourished  chiedy  about  Ul.  75,  u.  c.  477,  we 
awj  plaee  Ptoliehw  abovt  01.  83,  b.  c.  448.  Ho 
wa"^  t'if>refnre  a  cotitempornry  of  Pheidias.    [  P.  S.] 

PTOUS  (nr^f),  ason  'of  Athamas  and  The- 
uiatot  ftom  whom  wiiOBiit  Ptovn  aod  tha  hbo* 
tuary  of  Apollo,  wliich  was  situated  upon  il^  WOto 
believed  to  have  derived  their  name.  (Pans.  H. 
23.  §  8 :  ApoDod.  f.  9.  §  2.)  Pkms  also  occurs  aa 
a  siiriiama  of  Apalliw  (Ptaa.  i?.  M.  S  5,  ix  23. 
§3)  [L.S.1 

PUBLrCIA.  1.  The  wife  of  U  Postumius 
Albinus  conidl  &<X  154,  was  accused  of  aMOdi^ 
ii!^'  h' r  husband.  She  gave  bail  to  the  praetor  for 
her  appi-araiice,  but  was  put  to  death  by  order  of 
her  relations,  conseqaontfy  by  a  jmdieimn  domesU- 
M(VaLMMC.^8.f  8;  Ut.  JQ^r.  48  s  Hdn, 
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PUBLICIUS. 


Criminalreidd  der  Jiomer^  p.  407.)  [Comp.  LiciNiA, 
No.  1.] 

2.  The  wife  of  Lentiilii%  tlM  flaoMB  Mnrtiilr 
(Macrob.  SaL  iL  9.) 

PUBLTCIA  OBNS.  pfeMwi.  The  ancient 
form  of  the  name  was  PufJirius,  which  wc  find  nn 
ooios  and  in  the  Futi  CapitoUnL  This  gem  roee 
SbIo  fanpofflanoa  in  lha  tiaM  %aCwMB  dw  llnl  and  M» 
aond  Punic  wart,  and  the  first  nu-mbor  of  it  who  ob- 
tUMd  the  oouulthip  was  M.  PabUciiu  Jdalleolm,  in 
B.a983.  Daring  the  repabHe it waa  divided  into 
two  families,  that  of  Mallrolius  which  was  the 
moet  important, and  that  of  Biul  i  us,  which  has  been 
accidentally  omitted  nnder  that  head,  and  is  there- 
fore givan  Maw.  Besides  thefte  names,  there  are 
a  few  cntrnnmpns  of  frcedmen  and  of  persons  in  the 
inpenal  pcnod,  which  are  likewise  given  below. 
Tlfa  cogMmen  Malleokm  ia  tlia  aolj  ana  that  ap- 
pears on  coins  of  this  p('n=,  nnd  there  are  also  other 
coins  which  bear  no  surname.  Of  the  latter  we 
aabjein  a  apael—a.  TIm  alnwia  w|iwnB>a  a 
fcniali-  h'Mi!  rnvrrcd  with  a  helmet,  the  reverse  Her- 
cules strangling  a  lion,  with  the  kgend  c.  roBUCi 
CP.  IliaMitkBmwkatldaaMliflfMim. 
(BaitM,«oLT.p^97A.) 


COIN  OF  FUBLICIA  0BN8. 

prnLl'i'IUS.  1.  Prnijcius, an  Italian  seer, 
is  mentioned  twice  by  Cicero  along  with  the 
MM.  (CSfc4fcMcL5«,&6ft.)  (SaaVaLII. 
p,  944,  b.] 

2.  JL  PuBuaus  B1BUI.U8,  tribonns  milittmi  of 
Aa  aaeond  Itgion,  Bl  a        (Uw,  zxii.  >  '>. ) 

8.  C.  PtBLIOWt  BlBULUS,  tribune  of  the  plebs 
B.  c.  209,  diatiiyiitid  himMlf  by  hU  hostilitv  to 
iL  Clandioa  ManallBB,  iHnb  ka  mOianmA  to 
da|>ive  of  his  im}>orium  ;  InH  llarcellus  made  such 
n  triumphant  reply  to  the  aeeontions  of  Publicios, 
that  not  only  was  the  bill  for  takiafl  away  his  im- 
pariom  rejected,  but  he  was  electld  aOMll  OB  the 
naxtday.    (Liv.  xxvii.  20,21.) 

4.  C  PuBLiciU!*,  whose  saying  retpecting  P. 
llvmniaa  ia  mwtiflnad  by  Cievo  Orot  ii.  67), 
on  the  authority  of  Catn.  !Te  may  h.ive  been  the 
tame  neraon  as  No.  3,  as  Giauidorp  has  conjectured. 

&  Jj.  PuuJOnm,  «i  iBtinate  friend  of  Sex. 
Naevius,  and  a  Rlavc-dealer,  mentioiiad  by  Gcaro 
iaB.c.81.   (Ck,  pro  QHtnL  6.) 

«.  PoBUoroib  •  Kmum  aqMa,  ceMntad  for 
conducting  bribanr  at  the  elections  at  Rome,  about 
a.  c.  70.   (Piendo-Ascon.  sa  F«rr.  p.  136.) 

7.  Q.  PoBLiqua,  uBM*of  aft  6ft,  bafaw  wlw 
Cicero 

45.) 

8.  PuBLicius,  one  of  Catiline*s  crew,  B.&63. 
<Cie.«iQiiiL9L) 

9.  PuBLtcius,  a  tribune  of  the  plebs,  of  nnoer- 
tain  data,  bioagbt  forward  a  law  that  presents  of 
WKMaadlaB  (earri)  at  the  Saturnalia  should  be 
made  to  the  patrons  only  by  those  clients  who  were 
in  iiood  circumstances,  as  the  making  of  these 

tanvjdiiBliL  (MMColk i. 7.) 


PrULICOLA. 

PUBLI'CIUS  CELSUS.  [Cblrus.! 

PUBU'CIUS  CEKTUS,  waa  the  accnier  «f 
the  yonntrer  Ilclvidius,  who  was  slain  by  Domitian. 
As  a  ren-ard  for  this  service  he  waa  Dooainaled 
praefectuB  aerarii  and  was  pmniaaitfMcaaaidah^s 
hut  nftrr  the  death  of  the  tyrant,  he  was  acra^e^ 
by  the  younger  Pliny  in  the  senate,  a.  d-  96^  if 
the  part  ha  hmi  triccn  in  llw  aaaAHnatfaa  «f  Hal* 
vidiiis.  Tho  emperor  Ncrva  did  not  allow  the 
senate  to  proceed  to  tha  trial  of  Publiciiia  ;  bat 
Pliny  alMMd  tha  ali^  be  M  li  Tivv,  IbrPiik- 
liainavM  deprived  nf  \m  office  of  praefectoa  aerarii, 
and  thus  lost  all  hope  of  the  oonsnlshipk  Tha 
account  of  his  irapeacbnunt,  which  was  afterwarda 
published,  is  related  by  Pliny  in  a  letter  to  Qit»* 
drains  ( Fp.  \x.  13).  Piiblicins  died  a  few  day* 
afur  the  proceedings  in  the  senate,  and  it  was  np- 
posed  by  nome  that  his  death  was  hastened  by  fiwL 

PUBLI'CIUS  GE'LLIUS.  [GBLMts.] 

CN.  PUfiLPClUS  M£NAND£K,  a  imed- 
MB  mniillnail  by  Chaw,  fa  Mi  iiMln  ftr  rpflw 

PUBLrCOLA,or  POPLI'CULA,  or  POPLI'- 
OOLA,  B  Rana  wmumm,  riniAad  *aM  wha 

courts  tho  people**  (from  popmtu  and  m/laX-aad 
thus  a  friend  of  tha  people.**  The  fonii  PmpM- 
cula  or  Poplitxla  waa  the  most  ancient  PopNeoim 

generally  occuni  in  inscriptions  but  we  also  ted 
/'ojilini/a  (OrclH,  fnm-r.  No.  S47).  PufJinyrt  was 
the  more  modem  form,  and  seems  to  have  been  th« 
one  osnally  employed  bgrtiw  Romans  in  later  timeik 
We  find  it  in  the  be«t  mnnnscripts  of  Livy,  and  in 
the  palimpsest  manuscript  of  Cicero's  De  Hepmtiiea, 
PUBLItX>LA,  OVLUUS.  1.  L.Omcs 

PUULICOLA,  was  the  contnbemalis  of  the  concol 
C  Puiriaa  Carho,  b.  c.  120  (Cic.  BnL  27>. 
Hmm  of  bb  fiunily  had  bald  any  of  the  bigfaer 
affieea  of  the  state  before  him,  and  we  do  not  know 
how  he  rose  into  distinction.    He  mn^  at  all 
events,  have  been  far  advanced  in  years  when  h« 
attained  the  oonsalship.   The  year  of  his  praetor* 
ship  is  not  mentioned;  but  after  hi«  praet^r'-f  p 
he  received  the  province  of  Achaia,  with  the  una 
of  proconsul ;  and  during  his  government  he  nfiipred« 
in  mockery,  his  mediation  to  the  rival  phiIo«u-»ph«ra 
of  Athens,  to  reconcile  their  disputes  ^Cic  de 
ISO),   la  fcc.74haiifiaiii  tbaamwa  afM. 
Octavius  Ligur,  whose  adversarr  was  tinjustly  fa- 
▼onrad  by  the  pcaator  Verres  (Cic  yerr,  i  48). 
1nn.cn  aanha«BaaaMBlwitbCSB.OafMGM 
Lentnlns  Clodianus.    The  two  con<inU  carried  on 
war  against  Spartacus.   Oelliua  at  first 
Crizns,  one  of  the  principal  genacda  af 
near  mount  Garganus  in  Apulia,  nnd  Crizua  lost 
his  life  in  the  battle.  The  two  comsuls  then  marched 
against  Spartacus,  who  was  attempting  to  escape 
across  the  Alps  into  OanL    But  they  wan  m 
match  for  the  leader  of  thi>  elndiators.  Spartacui 
attacked  each  of  them  fx'parateiy,  in  the  Apen- 
niiiaa,  and  conquered  them  in  succession.  Tba 
two  consuls  then  united  their  forces,  but  were 
again  defeated  in  Picennm,  by  their  indefstigaUe 
dinnary.  It  waa  abaut  tUa  tIaM  tbat  Pwapiiy 
had  broui-ht  the  w.ir  in  Spain  to  a  conclusion  ;  and 
as  he  had  conferred  the  Roman  dtiaenship  apoa 
many  penona  In  that  aouitry,  the  aanaaila  bm^ 
forward  a  law  to  ratify  his  acts  (Cic.  pro  liufh.  8, 
14).  Tha  consuls  also  proposed  in  the  senate,  that 
no  one  in  the  provinces  should  be  accused  of  ca^td 
crimes  in  their  absence.  Tfiis 
Vaoaa.  ((^  F«r.ti.a9). 
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PUBLICOLA. 

Two  ^mn  aftenrardi,  &  c  70,  GeDin 
cnMor  with  Len  talus,  hia  fomer  colleague  in  the 
consulship.    They  exprcisod  their  office  with  great 
severity,  and  ezpelU-d  many  penona  from  the 
senate,  amosf  whom  was  C.  AaioaiBib    It  wai 
daring  th**!r  cenwirship  that  Pompey,  who  was  then 
f^onsiilf  appeared  as  an  ordinary  eques  at  the  solemn 
—urtar  «r  tte  aquHca,  ud,  am  the  tppbnue  of 
t'     ^pcctatora,  led  his  hnrac  l>v  tin-  nirule  chair 
ot  ihtt  ceaaon*  and  anawerad  the  ordinary  queationai 
f  a  «.  o.  67  and  66  OMm  mntd     on*  of  Pob> 
I  t-y**  l«"gnt<-.s  in  the  war  against  the  piratfi,  and 
b»d  the  chaise  of  the  Toacan  sea.    In  the  first 
compincj  or  QrtiliBe  an  attempt  wm  nida  to 
obtain  posaesaion  of  his  fleet,  and,  though  the 
mutiny  was  put  down,  Gellius  had  a  narrow  escape 
of  hi»  lifie.   In  const*quence  uf  the  personal  danger 
hm  iMfi  fltffflaasly  incurred,  he  was  one  of  the 
iniK**.!  supporters  of  Cicero  in  his  »uppn*9sion  of 
tiie  s^coud  conspiracy,  and  accordingly  proposed 
tkat  CSoefo  abonki  ba  mvaidad  with  a  ehrie  crown. 
From  this  time  he  appears  as  a  steady  firiend  of 
Cicero  and  the  ariatocntical  party.   In  &  c.  69  he 
0pfoaedtiia«gnriaiilawaf  OM«r,aiidiBB.&  67 
he  sp.tke  in  fiivour  of  Cicero's  recall  frofltaodlit  He 
aiive  in  bl  c  55,  when  Cicero  ddiVHtd  hia 
gi^Ml-Pfao,  hat  prohably  died  aoon  aftai^ 
lie  was  married  twice.    (Appian,  B.  C.  i. 
117  ;  PluL  CW  9  ;  Oros.  r.  24  ;  Flor.  iii.  20. 
§  10  ;  Kutrop.  vi  7  ;  Lir.  Epit,  96,  98  ;  Plut 
Pomj^  22  ;  Cic  ;m>  CliumL  42  ;  Ascon.  n  Tog. 
Omtd.  p.  84.  od.  Orelli  ;  Appian,  AfMr.  95  ;  Flor. 
iB.  6.  §  8  ;  Cic  pud  lied,  ad  Qatr.  7  ;  Uell.  T.  6  ; 
Gc  ad  Att,  idL  21 ;  Plat  CVe.  26  ;  Cic.  m  Pft. 
3  ;  V.iL  Max.  v.  9.  §  1.)    Orelli,  in  his  Ormwas- 
ticom  TniiiaMum  (roL  iL  pi.  2691  makes  the  U. 
GaOiM,  lha  aantatbafnalia  e(  CMo,  a  diftrant 
faMM  frooi  the  consul  of  n.  c.  72  ;  but  this  is 
cfciiiy  an  amr,  for  Cicero  speaks  of  the  contuber- 
■afia  of  CMo  aa  hfa  friend  {Bni,  37),  and  that 
ha  leaebed  a  grt  at  age  in  evident  from  manjf  pi^ 
sage*.    (Cic.  lirut.  47  ;  Plut.  Cic  26.) 

2.  L.  GxLLRTH  PuBLicoLA,  the  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding by  his  first  wife.    He  was  accused  of  com- 
mitting incest  with  his  step-mother,  and  of  con- 
sfiring  against  his  father's  life  ;  but  although  the 
laMr  waa  naailj  amwhuwl  of  bisgvilt,  he  wowed 
him  to  plead  his  cause  before  a  large  number  of 
senators,  and.  in  conseqaence  of  their  opinion, 
dadaied  him  lonoeeot  (VaLMax.    9. 1 1).  Af^ 
the  death  of  Ci.  ^ar  in  n.  r.  41,  Gi  lliua  espoused 
the  republican  party,  and  went  with  M.  Brutus  to 
Asm.   Here  be  was  detected  in  plotting  agunst 
Aa  Sfe  of  Brutus  bat  was  pardoned  at  the  inter- 
amsinn   of   bis  brother.   M.  Valerius  Messalla. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  eutercd  into  a  conspiracy  to 
take  away  the  life  of  Ckashn,  hot  agam  eacaped 
mipanisbed,  through  the  intercp«Mon  of  his  mother 
Polhi   It  would  hence  appear  that  PuUa  had  been 
dlwmad  from  her  first  haabaad  Gellina.  and  bad 
siihvqucntly  married  Messalla.    Gi'lHni,  howevpr, 
showed  no  gratitude  for  the  leniencv  which  had 
heen  Aawo  hhn,  hot  deeerted  te  nm  trimTfaa, 
Octavian  and  Antony  ;  ainl  while  in  their  service 
he  had  coins  stniclc,  on  which  he  ^qpears  with  the 
titbefQ./*.,thatis,QMMStoriVe|prtisftM«  (Edchel, 
veL  T.  pu  2^).  He  was  rewarded  for  his  treachery 
by  the  consnKhip  in  b.c.  36.  In  the  war  between 
Octarian  and  Antony,  he  espoused  the  side  of  the 
liUB^aiij  MOunanded  the  right  wing  of  Antony** 
lirtattbahattlaof  Actiam.  Aa  ha  iajaot 
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tloned  i^in,  be  probably  perished  in  the  action. 
(Dion  Cass.  xlviL24  ;  Li  v.  EpU.  122  ;  Dion  Casa. 
xlix.  24  ;  Plut  Ant.  65,  66  ;  VeU.  Pat  ii.  85.) 

3.  Gkllii's  Publicx)La,  probably  a  brother  of 
No.  I,  is  called  a  step-son  of  L.  M.ucius  Philippus, 
consul  B.C.  91,  and  a  brother  of  L.  Morcius  Phi* 
li[^s,  constd  B.c.  56.  According  to  Cicero's 
aoGount  be  was  a  ptoiigata  and  a  spendthrift,  and 
having  dissipated  his  property,  imited  him^i  If  to 
P.  ClMiiua.  Aa  an  inthnata  finend  of  the  latter,  ho 
of  aavaa  hiaua  tha  Wtlanat  aradtjr  af  Gfaara^ 

whosf  Kt.it(  in-Mits  with  respect  to  him  must,  there- 
fore, be  received  with  cautioa.  (Cic  pro  SaeL  51, 
52,  la  r€Him,%d$amiii»,Mt>p.  27,  odAtLbr, 
3.  §  2,  cuf  Q.  Fr.  iL  1. 1 1 ;  BahaL  Bak  poAwfc 
p.  304,  ed.  Orelli.) 

4.  GxLLiua  PuBLicoLA,  had  been  the  quaestor 
of  JanhtaSyanaa  in  Asia,  hi  the  ia|ga  of  Tibadw^ 
and  wns  subM'quently  one  of  hia  aaontB  in  A»  Ob 
22.    (Tac.  Arm.  iii.  fi7.) 

5.  L.  GiLLius  PuBLicoLA,  OB0  sf  tho  CQBaolaa 
Miffecti  in  the  reign  of  Caligula,  A.  n.  40  (Fasta)^ 
(For  an  account  of  the  Gellii  see  Dnimann,  Om- 
dUtfto  Jloam,  vaL  iL 


pp,  64-67.) 

PUBLl'COLA,  VALE'RIUS.    1.  P.  Vai 
aiua  Vojuuai  f.  Publicola,  tlw  ooUes^oa  ef 
Pktttaa  in  tiia  eonanlship  in  Aa  fiiat  yaar  af  tha 

republic.  The  account  given  of  him  in  Livy,  Plu- 
tarch, and  Dionysius  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  real 
history.  The  hisUny  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins 
and  of  tha  fafimcgr  of  the  republic  Ina  aridently 
received  so  many  poetical  embellishments,  and  has 
been  so  altered  by  successi  ve  traditions,  that  probably 
we  are  not  warranted  in  asserting  any  thing  moia 
respecting  Publicola  than  that  lie  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  gOTersment  of  the  state  during  the  first 
few  yean aiibanpahBe.  Tha emmDMiBlMy, how- 
ever, runs  as  follows,  P.  Valerius,  the  son  of  Vb» 
Insaa,  behnued  to  one  of  the  noblest  Roman  houaai^ 
aad  waa  a  naawaidant  of  tha  Sahina  TohMoa,  irin 
aaltfed  at  Rome  with  Tatius,  the  king  of  the  Sa- 
btnes.  [Valkria  Gkn&]  When  Lucretia  sum- 
moned her  father  from  the  camp,  after  Sextus  Tar- 
qninina  Iwd  wrought  tha  deed  of  shame,  P.  Va- 
lerius accompanied  Lucretius  to  his  daughter,  and 
was  by  her  side  when  she  disclosed  the  >  illany  of 
Sastaa  and  atabbed  herself  to  the  heart.  ValattM^ 
in  common  with  all  the  others  who  were  present, 
swore  to  avenge  her  death,  which  they  forthwith 
aeooapUahed  by  expelling  Uia  Tarqvina  fiaaa  tha 
citj'.  .Tujiins  Hrutus  and  Tarquinius  CoUatinus 
were  fint  elected  conauls,  B.G.  509 ;  but  as  tha 
very  naaw  af  thrq^driaa  MdaOalhitinaa  n  ol^^ 
of  suspicion  to  the  people,  he  vrta  obliged  to  resign 
bis  office  and  leave  the  city,  and  Valerius  was 
choften  in  his  stead.  Shortly  afterwards  the  people 
of  Veii  and  Tarquinii  espoused  die  cause  of  tiia 
Tarqnin^i.  and  marched  with  them  against  Home, 
at  the  head  of  a  large  army.  The  two  consuls  ad- 
vanced to  meet  them  Mrith  the  Roman  forces.  A 
bloody  battle  was  fought,  in  which  Bnilus  fell  ;  and 
both  parties  claimed  the  victory,  till  a  voice  waa 
heard  in  tha  dead  of  tha  night  proalairnhv  that  tha 

Romans  had  conquered,  as  the  Etruscans  had  loot 
one  man  more*  Alanned  at  this,  the  Etruscans  Bad, 
andVaMnaantaiadlUNgaaiBtrfiiBiph.  Valeriaawaa 
now  left  without  a  colleague  ;  and  as  he  began 
at  the  B.'une  time  to  build  a  house  on  the  top  of 
the  hill  Yelia,  which  looked  down  upon  the 
forum,  tha  ptoflt  tend  that  ha  waa  afaiiiaK  at 
hiaglypMab  Aaaasaaa  Valanair 
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of  these  suspicions,  he  stopt  the  building  ;  and  the 
people,  ashamed  of  their  conduct,  granted  him  a 
piece  of  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  Velia,  with  thf 
privilege  of  having  the  door  of  his  house  opcu  back 
taito  the  street.  When  VahrintappcMad  before  the 
people  he  ordered  the  lictors  to  lower  the  fasces 
before  them,  as  an  acknowledgment  that  their 
power  WMiBf«riar  to  Ua.  Not  eontail  wKfa  this 
tnnrk  of  siiy»mission,  he  brought  forward  laws  in 
defence  of  the  republic  and  ia  support  of  tiie  liberties 
of  the  people.  One  Imt  ena^ed  flMt  wiMOrer 
attempted  to  make  himself  a  king  should  be  devoted 
to  the  pods,  and  that  any  one  who  liked  might  kill 
him  ;  iuid  another  law  declared,  that  every  citixen 
who  was  condemned  by  a  magistrate  should  have 
the  richt  of  appeal  to  the  people.  Now  ns  the  pa- 
tricians possessed  this  right  under  the  kings,  it  is 
pnlmliio  tkat  the  kw  of  Valerius  conferred  the 
same  prinlege  upon  the  plebeians.  By  these  laws, 
as  well  as  by  the  loweiing  of  his  fiuon  before  tlie 
people,  Vamw  tneamoaogrMtofiitva«ilto»dMit  he 
received  the  surnuine  of  PiJdvrAa,  or  **the  people's 
friend,*'  by  which  name  he  is  more  nsaaily  known. 
As  sooo  aa  these  kwi  l«i  Imb  fonod,  radiooht 
held  tiMMMiiUa  for  the  election  of  a  sncoessor  to 
])rutus  ;  and  Sp.  Lucretius  Trictpittnus  was  ap- 
pointed as  his  colleague.  Lucretius,  however,  did 
not  live  many  days,  and  aeeordingly  M.  Horatius 
Pulvillus  was  elected  consul  in  hit  [tiace.  Rich  of 
the  cmieuls  was  auxiouiS  to  dedicate  the  temple  on 
tko  Capital,  vhidi  Tarquin  had  left  mlfaiished 
when  he  was  driven  from  the  throne  ;  but  the  lot 
g^ve  the  honour  to  Horatius,  to  the  great  murtih- 
MrtioB  of  Pnblkofat  and  UsMenda.  (PvLTni.rik] 

Some  writers,  however,  place  the  dedication  of  the 
temple  two  years  later,  B.  c.  507,  in  the  third  con- 
sulship of  Publicola,  and  the  seeood  of  Bootfius 
Pulvillus.   (Dion^  t.  21  ;  Toe  Hui,  iii.  72.) 

Next  year,  which  was  the  second  year  of  the 
republic,  b.  c.  508,  Publicola  was  elected  consul 
with  T.  Lucretius  Tricipitinus.  In  this 
lt<^  the  annalists  placed  the  expedition  of 
against  liune,  of  which  an  account  has 
boon  given  ekewhoio  (PoannvAl.   In  the  fcUow- 

iOgyear,  a  r.  .'iO",  Publicnla  was  elected  consul  a 
Ihild  time  with  M.  Horatius  Pulvillus,  who  bad 
koon  hit  eoOaoinie  (■  hia  fint  oomnlship,  or  aoomd- 
bg to  other  accounts,  with  P.  Lucretius;  but  no 
event  of  importance  is  recorded  under  this  year. 
He  was  again  consul  a  fborth  time  in  B.C  504 
with  T.  Lucretius  Tricipitinus,  his  colleague  in  his 
second  consulship.  In  this  year  he  defeated  the 
Sabines  and  entered  Rome  a  second  time  in  triumph. 
Hie  death  is  placed  in  the  following  year  (b.c. 
503)  by  the  annalist*  (Liv.  ii.  l(i),  prolialily,  as 
Niebtthr  has  remarked,  simply  because  his  name 
QOOf  not  ooenr  again  in  the  Fasti  Niebuhr 
■apposes  that  the  ancient  lays  made  him  perish  at 
tho  lake  Rcgilius,  at  which  two  of  his  sons  were 
•iU  to ImbeeB  UBed  (Dionya.  -tL  13),  and  at 
which  so  many  heroes  of  the  infant  commonwealth 
met  their  death.  He  was  buried  at  the  [mblic  ex- 
pense, and  the  matrons  monmod  for  him  ten  months, 
as  they  had  done  for  Bmnftt  (Lhr.i.  58,  59,  iL  2,  6 
— H,  1 1,  15.  16  ;  Dionys.  iv.  07.  v.  l  -\  Ac.  20,1>1, 
40,  Acc.  \  Plut  FuUic  passim  ;  Cic  de  Hep.  iL  ; 
ViMu^  BM,  Bamtt  vaL  i  pp.  4M,  *«;  fiSfi, 
<29,  &c.  558,  559.) 

2.  P.  Valb&ius  P.  p.  VoLusi  N.  Publicola, 
•on  of  «hopioeeding,wMeNMdtelboinltin» 
B.ai7<^  with g N^Bto Haliii, PMUMWii  A» 
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Veientines  and  Sabines,  and  obtained  a  triumph  l-7 
conseqoonoik  He  was  interrex  in  h.  442,  aai 
consul  a  second  time  in  4(tU,  with  C.  Clandias  Sa- 
binua  llegillcusis.  In  the  liilter  year  PubltcT'ji 
was  killed  in  recovering  the  Capitol,  wrhicb  h*i 
been  seized  by  Herdonius.  The  hiitnry  of  this 
event  is  related  tinder  il«u>OMiU8.  ^L^t.  ii.  52; 
53, 15—19 ;  Diettyo.  ix.  tt,  Id— 17.) 

3.  P.  Vajeiucs  Pfmicor.A  Potitvs  ••■I 
&  c.  449,  is  represented  by  many  writon  ao  titt 
son  of  tto  pwoMiBg,  and  uo  giaudoun  of  N*.  L 
The  improbability  m  this  account  is  pointed  eat 
under  Potitu%  Na  %  to  which 
bably  belongs. 

4.  L.  VAUmm  PiraUOOtJL,  was  consuLir  tn- 
Imne  five  times,  namely,  in  b.  c.  394,  389,  9K% 

aiiO.    (Liv.  v.  26,  vi.  1,  5,  21,  27.) 

5.  P.  Valerius  Ponrua 
consular  tribune  six  times,  belongs 
the  Pottti.    [PoTiTua,  Na  6.J 

6L  ]C»  Vatinwa  PoauooLA, 

to  the  dictitor  C.  Siilpitius  Pcticus  in  B.  c. 
and  twioo  consol,  namely,  in  B.  C«  d55«  with  C 
Sulpicint  Pettena,  and  fo  MS.  wiUi  the  mme  cd- 
lel^^le.    On  the  history  of  the  three  years  abcnre- 
mentioned  see  Pbticus.    (Liv.  vii.  12,  17 — 19  ) 
7.  P.  Valerius  Publicola,  consul  b.  c  33:2, 
with  C.  Marcius  Rotilua,  and  praetor  two  yean 
afterwards,  b.  c.  350,  in  which  year  he  had  the 
command  of  the  army  of  reserve  iu  the  war  ^gaimt 
the  Oadik   In  b.  c.  344  he  wiaappeintod  ^T?t■t1t^, 
for  the  purpnw  of  celebrating  games  in  cooaeqnecce 
of  the  appearance  of  prodigiea.   (Lit.  nL  21, 

a.  P.  Valerius  PrnLiroLA,  magister  equ'tura 
to  the  dictator  M.  Paaitiaa  Ccasaus,  in  a,c 
(Liv.iriL17.) 

PUBM'COLA,   L.  VIPSTA'NUS,  consul 
A.  D.  48,  with  A.  Vitelltns.    (Tac  Aim.  xi.  J.!.) 

PUBLI'LIA,  the  second  wife  of  M.  TuUius 
Cicero,  whom  ha  aautiiod  fa  Kc  46.   As  Ciem 
was  then  sixty  years  of  ag%  and  PaUilia  quite 
young,  Uic  marriage  occaaiened  |nBt  aoandaL  It 
appean  timt  deem  wao  at  the  tano  in  great  pecn* 
niary  cmbnrras<-mcnt8  ;  and  after  the  divorce  of 
Terentia,  he  was  anxious  to  contract  a  new  mar> 
riage  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  flWDey  to  pay  his 
debts.    Publilia  had  a  larire  fortune,  which  had 
been  left  her  by  her  £sther,  but,  in  order  to  e^-ade 
the  Voeonia  lex,  which  limited  die  amount  that  a 
woman  could  receive  by  will,  the  propei^  had 
l»een  left  to  Cicero  in  trust  for  her.    The  marriajje 
proved  an  unhappy  one,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected ;  and  aftar^  death  of  his  dan^torlUii 
in  I),  c.  45,  Cicero  was  able  to  plead  his  sorrow  W 
an  excuse  for  going  into  the  country  alone.  WhSk 
thora  hewiitoo  toAMioaathat  PaUfiia  had  asal 
him  a  letter,  requesting  to  be  allowed  to  visit  him, 
and  that  he  had  written  back  to  her  that  he  wisb^ 
to  raaafat  akne  {  tat  he  beggod  Attieaa  to  III  khi 
know  how  lon^  I     might  remain  without  being 
surprised  by  a  visit  from  her.    At  length  Cicero 
beaune  ao  tired  of  his  young  wife,  and  so  annoyed 
by  her  mother  and  brother,  that  he  was  glad  to 
divorce  her  in  the  course  of  the  year  4v'».    It  was 
liaid  by  some  that  she  had  expressed  jov  st  Um 
death  of  Tullia  ;  this  may  have  served  Gmt  m 
an  excuse  for  his  conduct.    Cicero  had  now  to 
repay  the  dowry,  and  consecittentiy  had  iacursd  all 
the  repoaeh  OM  iMonvooiMaa  of  laohaMBiin 
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lO  smAli  difficoltT  in  niauig  the  money  to  paj  thk 
towry  ;  Mi  Mi  Ifltlm  t*  AltieM  AwfiMiitfy  aOndt 

(J  h  is  ne'gotiations  on  this  Bubji-ct  with  Publilins.  the 
icotiBiear  ^kkkta  wife.  {Cicad  i\un.  iv.  Xl^adAtL 
cii.  99;  m.  84, 47,  nv.  19,  zvL  9.6  t  Vbm  dm 
-Ivi.  18;  Plut.  Oe.  41 ;  QuintiL  tL  8.  §  75.) 
LHon  CJaMitu  •tate«  (IviL  15)  that  Vitnoi  Rofui,  in 
the  rteign  of  Tiberius,  married  Cioeio*s  widow,  by 
whom  w«  an  fuMAj l»  mdanlaiiil  Puhlilia,  and 
not  Xerpntia,  as  many  hayc  donp.  (DramOB, 
(j,'e-*%:-/ti€'Me  Jiom$^  vol.  ri  pp.  694—696.) 

PUBLPLIA  OBNS,  plebeian.    The  ancient 
fi^nn  of  the  nani«  was  PMilius^  which  we  find  in 
the   Capitoline  FattL    In  many  maniuchpts  and 
«aitimM  <ir«lM  flBdeirt  vtet  «•  tnd  th«  MOM  of 
P(ib1  iliiio  corrupted  into  AlHkt  ;  and  Glnndormfal 
\\tA   cjaomattioon,  haa  Mbm  into  the  miatak*  of 
irivinff  aoal  «f  «h»  PdUOH  mder  tiM  head  of 
Pablii  (pp.  727,  728).    The  Publilii  were  first 
brought  into  notiee  aa  early  aa  b.  c.  472,  by  the 
celebfstMl  trttrane  Volero  Publilhu,  and  ^ey  rab- 
ii^wtmtiy  obtained  the  highest  dignities  of  the 
»tate.    The  only  family  of  thi*  gt'ns  that  bore  a 
e«pfiuute  cognomen  wsa  that  of  Philo  ;  and  it  was 
one  «f  tliia  fiunily,  Q.  riili!iliii»  Philo,  who  obtained 
tb»»  consulship  in  a  c  'i'.ii).    The  frrpatnpsii  of  the 

Sena  became  extinct  with  this  Pliilo;  and  alter 
to  AmA      do  not  nod  «f  tny  persona  «f  Aa 
rmme  who  attained  to  importance  in  the  state. 
Voiscms  waa  an  agnomea  of  the  Pkiionoi.  [Pmu>, 
K*.  1.1 

PUBLI'LIUS.      1.  VOLKRO   PUBLILH  s,  the 

author  of  an  important  change  in  the  R<Nnan  con- 
■titatiaD.  He  had  Mrred  with  diatinetion  as afint 
centorion,  and,  accordingly,  when  he  was  called 
upon  to  Piilist  as  a  common  soldier  at  the  levy  in 
M.  c.  4  7  '->,  he  refused  to  obey.  The  consuls  ordered 
the  lictors  to  seize  him  and  scourge  him.    He  ap- 
pt-aliid  to  the  tribunes,  hut  as  thoy  took  no  notice 
of  the  outrage,  he  resisted  tiie  lictors,  and  was  sup- 
ported bj &  pcoplC'  Thoconnib  were  driren  out 
«f  the  forum,  and  the  senate  was  obliged  to  bow 
bafofe  the  sionn.   Pnblilioa  had  acquired  ao  much 
pufilifity  hj  Mi  eoangoooa  eoodvet,  th«t  bo  waa 

aWBlid  tlilliae  of  the  plebs  for  the  following  year, 
M.  CL  472.  He  did  not,  howevei^  bong  the  consula 
«Cthe  preTious  year  to  tik],  M  had  bMBaxjpaetod, 
Imt,  lacrificing  his  private  wrongs  to  tho  pobbc  wel- 
fiire,  he  brought  forward  a  measure  to  secure  the 
plebeiaoa  greater  fireedom  in  the  election  of  the 
tfftaaea  They  had  been  preWousIy  elected  in 
tSe  coraitJa  centuriala,  where  the  patricians  had  a 
great  onmber  of  votes  ;  and  PubiiUus  accordingly 
pnpMod  that  they  should  hi  alealtd  in  future  by 
the  comitia  tribjit-u  T!ii>«  niea'<ii!e  wa«  undoubtedly 
pR^oaed  to  the  comitia  tributa,  but  the  patriciaai, 
Arff  vialmt  apyoiilioii,  yiwtiiled  tho  trihoi 
from  coming  to  any  vote  respecting:  it  this  yonr. 
la  tho  fidlewing  year,  h.  c  471,  PubliUoa  was  re- 
ilMted  tribone,  and  together vidi  hfai  C.  Lavtoiiaa, 
aiaan  of  stilt  greater  resolution.  He  now  brought 
forward  fresh  measures.  He  proposed  that  the 
aedih^  as  well  aa  the  tribtines,  should  be  elected 
by  the  tribes,  and,  what  was  still  more  important, 
that  the  tribes  should  hare  the  power  of  dt>liiK>- 
nting  and  detennining  in  all  niativrs  aifecting  the 
whole  nation,  and  act  MKh  oaly  as  night  coDcem 
the  plebn.  These  mc««iire«  were  still  more  violently 
ntisikd  by  the  patricians ;  but  though  the  consul  Ap. 
Chate  had  smana  t»  tea  ha  oodd  BOl  Mmnt 
tbldhiafiMiia^thm.  Sook Mid Aallhi 


nunbtr  of  the  tribunes  was  now  for  the  first  time 
laisad  to  five,  havbg  hoiii  only  two  pienoasly. 

(Liv.  iL  55 — 58  ;  Dionys.  ix.  41,  kc.  ;  Zonar.  vii. 
17  ;  Miebtthr,  JJitt,  n/'  Homtk  vol.  ii.  p.  211,  &c.) 

9.  Q.  Poiuuiia,  trflbaaa  m  the  plebs  &  c  884, 
in  which  year,  in  conjunction  with  his  colleague, 
M.  Maenius  or  Menanta^  ha  aocnaad  MMnijna- 
(LiT.  vL  19,  20.) 

t.  Q.  POIUUaa,  was  appointed  one  of  tha 
triumnri  mensarii  in  n.  c.  3.5'2.    (Li v.  vii.  21.) 

4.  C.  PuuLiLlUH,  a  youth  who  had  given  him- 
self up  to  slavery  (as  a  twnu)^  in  ordtf  to  pay  tha 
debts  of  hi*  father,  and  whose  cniel  treatment  by 
the  usturer,  L.  Papirius,  »o  roused  the  indignation 
of  tho  people,  aa  to  lead  to  tha  wiaiJtmMBlTlll  1-  0> 
326,  of  the  Lex  Pnt  u-lia  Papiria,  wliirh  aVilishad 
imprisonment  for  debt  in  the  case  of  the  ne.xi  (Uf. 
▼iiLM).  Valeriat  Maxim  (tL1.§  9)  calls  thia 
youth  T.  Veturius. 

5.  T.  PuBLiLius,  one  of  the  first  plebeian  angon 
created  on  tho  passing  of  tho  Ogulnia  lex,  in  B.C. 
300.    (LiT.  X.  9.) 

6.  PuBLiLifs,  the  brother  of  Cicero's  second 
wife,  with  whom  Cicero  bad  considerable  negotia- 
tion respecting  the  repayment  of  Publilia*s  dowry, 
after  he  had  divorced  her  in  a  c.  46,  (Ckuad^lb 
xiii.  34,  47,  xiv.  19,  xn.  2,  6.) 

7.  PoauLnm,  a  RoBMBi  eonkie  poot,  only  knows 
by  the  quotation  of  a  single  line  by  Nonius  v. 
iatHmietjt  from  one  of  his  comedias  entitled  Futa- 
Isvwk  Aa  ha  is  not  lasntiotMd  olsowhsra,  it  haa 
been  supposed  that  we  ou^ht  to  read  PubUiu  (that 
isy  Pabhtts  Syrus)  in  this  passage  of  Nonius. 

PU'BLIUS,  a  Rooan  pmsaomen,  ia  (bond  in 
many  manuscripu  and  adima  iniliad  of  PnUiliiiii 

[PUBLILU  GbN8,] 

PU'BLIUS,  is  placed  in  the  lists  of  artists  as  a 
Roman  painter  of  animals,  on  the  strength  af  ao 
epicrain  of  Martial  (i.  109\  in  which  the  poet  ce- 
lebrates the  beauty  of  an  issian  bitch,  and  of  it« 
portrait ;  hat  whalhar  PahUoa  waa  the  owner  or 
the  prfaiv  of  tha  aMMi»  «  bath^ia  not  perfectly 
clear.  [P.&1 

PU'BUnS,  a  phyaiciaB  who  ia  gaoled  by  An* 

dromachus  (ap.  fialen.  De  C Jinpos.  Medicum.  tec 
Lac  is.  4,  XAe  Comjtot.  MeUtcam.  tec  Um.  ii.  Id, 
18,  ToL  xiii.  pp.  281,  538, 843),  and  who  nmit 
therefore  have  lived  in  or  bsAtta  the  ixst  century 
after  Christ.  He  is  by  some  persons  supposed  to 
have  b«>eri  one  of  Ualen*s  tutors,  but  tius  is  un- 
doubtedly a  mistake  ;  as,  besides  theflhrOBological 
difliculty,  it  is  pro1«ili!»*  that  in  the  paswpe  which 
has  given  rise  to  this  u|>iuioii  {De  Cumpot.  Medicatn. 

<-.  (i«n.  T.  14,  ToL  siL  p.  852)  Oakn  is  quoting 
the  words  of  As^lcpiatb  s  Phann.irinu,  and  not 
speaking  in  his  own  penon  ;  and  also  that  tho 
tsni  d  M^i'^ninft  is  vsedMsaaly  as  a  sort  of  Imni^ 

rary  title  fcoiiip.  lii  t  ii  s,  p.  '5J71.  He  quoted 
also  by  ilsMslius  iunnificus,  JJ$  Mtdiottm.  c  29, 

^8ra  [w.a.o.] 

PU'HLIUS  STRIPS.  [Syboti) 

PUDENS,  L.  A'KKIUS,  oombI  ^n.  165, 
with  M.  Gavitis  Orfitus  (Fasti). 

PUDENS,  MAE'VIUS,  was  employed  by 
ntbo,tocainpttha8ehliacsflf(iaUik  (Taa.ifM«i 

i.  24.) 

PUDENS,  Q.  SERVI'LIUS,  count  A.  n.  166, 
with  L.  Fnfidiaa  Fdlia.  (Lnfdd.  Cmmnti,  11 » 

Fasti) 

PCWICITIA  (AM),  %  peiawiHiflation  of 
■ade^jr,  waa  wwdusffad  both  hi  Ctaeaoa  wd  a» 
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604  PULCnERIA. 

Rome.  At  Atlieii»  an  alur  was  dedicated  to  ber. 
(Ftas.  i.  17.  $  1.)  At  B«m  two  maamdt* 

wore  clf'dicated  to  her,  one  under  the  name  of 
J'udii  iUu  jxUricia,  aiid  the  other  under  that  of 
Pudicitia  piedeia.  The  former  was  in  the  forum 
Baariura  near  the  ti-mple  of  Hercules.    When  the 


pathdan  Viigiuia  was  drivak  from  this  aanctoaiy 
by  <bi  o4lMr  nitridn  mnm  Ibmwh  A»  had 

married  the  plfl«i.in  consul  K  VolumniuH,  she 


boiit  a  araacato  sanctuary  to  tiuUeitia  plebeia  in 
tlM  Yion  ttagw  (lir.  &  SS;  Fott  p.  242,  ed. 
Muller.)  No  woman  who  had  married  twice  was 
allowed  to  toneh  her  statue ;  and  Pudicitia,  more- 
orer,  waa  cmwidered  tome  to  be  the  Mune  as 
Fortuna  MdUbri*.  Mt  it  represented  in  works 
of  art  as  a  matron  in  modest  attire.  (Hirt, 
Mylkol,  UUderb.  p.  1 1 4.  Uib.  13.)  [ L. 

PULCHELLUS,  a  diminutive  of  Puicher,  is 
used  by  Cicero  {ad  Aft.  ii.  1.  §  4),  tO  "''f****  hit 
great  enemy,  P.  Clodius  Puicher. 

PULCHB8*  •  conMttMi  of  Iht  Gbadk  Omu, 
The  persons  with  tUa  mniiM  an  gbw 

CUIUDJDB. 

PULCHFRU  (ne«Ax«pfaX  eo^Bfini 

eniprew  of  the  East,  .\.  r>  til  —4.53,  was  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  emperor  Arcadius,  who  died 
in  A.D.  414,  and  WM  Mieoeeded  by  Ua  fon  Theo> 
dosius  the  Younger.  But  as  tliis  prince  was  then 
only  fourteen  years  old,  Pulcheria  took  the  reins 
of  goTemment  in  his  stead,  although  she  too  had 
fcnoely  passed  the  liafii  «f  childhood,  boing  bom 
in  A.  D.  399.  She  was  created  .Augusta  on  the  4th 
of  July,  414,  aud  henceforth  rvigtied  in  the  name 
of  her  weak  brotbir  with  the  consent  and  to  the 
satisfaction  of  thenenateand  the  people.  The  his- 
torical aud  political  part  of  her  reign  is,  however, 
man  properly  told  in  Ao  lifi  of  TnoMMnra  II., 

and  we  shall  miiMMjuently  only  relate  such  facts  as 
ara  bmwb  particularly  connected  with  the  peiaon 
and  fbirtur  of  thia  extraordinary  woomb.  taf 
medlaltly  thm  ber  accession  she  took  the  veil, 
together  with  her  yountrer  sisters  Arcadia  and  Ma- 
rina, the  latter  probably  agaiust  their  will,  but 
Pulcharia  decidedly  from  political  motives,  although 
the  ceremony  took  place  with  a  religious  solemnity, 
a»  il  she  had  parted  for  ever  with  earthly  aftiirs. 
tto  pmboUy  inlnded  to  bar  erery  ambitioua 
scheme  upon  her  and  her  sister's'  liniid,  lest  she 
ahoold  lose  her  power,  or  the  empue  beoome  an 
•BjoBi  oi  coBHot  nevwoos  inne  DnuMn  idhbw. 
But  althon^h  -.lir  lived  separated  from  the  world, 
she  did  not  remain  strange  to  its  intoests,  and  ber 
long  md  pnosAd  rrijgBi  it  ImmI  in  Asia,  give 
dence  of  her  eminent  abilities.  In  her  personal 
intercourse  she  was  extremely  mild  and  amiable, 
h«r  superior  education  giving  additional  charms  to 
it:  she  spoke  and  wrote  IjMte  nd  Greek  with 
equal  facility  and  elegance,  nnd  was  well  versed  in 
arts,  literature,  and  science.  Her  piety  was  sincere, 
and  although  she  gave  miUims  to  the  poor  and  the 
distressed,  and  likcmse  for  the  building  and  em- 
beliishmeut  of  churches  and  conventa,  she  waM 
bountiful  withoot  ootaakHoB.  To  ber  bradMr 
Theodosiua  she  was  a  guardian  ongel,  inil&Ing 
into  his  mind  the  moat  Tirtaoos  principlee,  an! 
watching  his  edaoatioo  t  and  if  ahe  could  not  nHike 
nn  (  iiergetie  nan  of  hnn,  it  was  not  her  fault  bot 
that  of  Ilia  original  mental  and  intellectual  consti- 
tntios*  He  trusted  her  with  the  utmost  confidence, 
ad  WM  happier  in  seeing  the  administnitioiB  is 

Jbr  kndi^  tten  ho  wonid  bavo  boon  bnd  Um  OM 


PULVILLUS. 

of  it  doToIved  upon  bim.    Pulcheria  brooght  mbovift 
the  marxiage  between  ber  brother  and  the  beaartifd 
and  virtuous  Athcnais  (Kudoxia),   and   «ih«''  per- 
foruicd  her  task  in  so  charming  a  manoer  uiaS 
many  a  modem  chaperone  would  do  well  to  take 
her  for  a  mmle!  (a.m.  -121).    Theodosius  died  io 
450,  and,  leaving  only  a  dauchter,  waa  aoooeeded 
by  her  husband  Velentinien  IIL,  wb*  all*  wee 
unfit  for  the  throne.    Pulcheria  conw-f^ui-r.t'v  r^- 
mained  at  the  head  of  affiun,and  b^gan  ha  secoad 
reign  by  inflicting  the  puniifaflMnt  of  deatfi  upM 
the  dangerous  and  rapaci m?  eunuch  Clirrsaphioa. 
Fearing  lest  the  ambition  of  that  haughty  intiigaer 
sbeold  DO  IndlKted  by  others,  she  resolvvd  to  oHUTj, 
and  of  course  was  released  from  her  Towe  of  chas- 
tity.   The  object  of  her  choice  was  the  excellent 
Marcian,  with  whom  she  continued  to 
common  till  her  death,  which  took  placn 
IJJlh  of  Februar)-,  453,  at  the  atre  of  34  years  and 
one  month.    She  was  kimcnted  by  every  body, 
and  was  afterwards  canonised  ;  her  feaat  ie  0l9l 
cele!)rate<l  in  the  Greek  church.    There  is  a  sttmw 
told  by  Suidas  that  Pulcheria  had  a  lov«r,  Paa£ 
nus,  and  that  ahe  bad  Hved  in  ineaolooMe  iitewef 
w  ith  hor  brother  ;  but  we  doubt  the  first,  and  di» 
not  believe  the  second,  beouise  it  is  not  to  be  i«- 
eeneQed  with  the  well-koewn  chandar  aatd  ptln* 
ciples  of  both  Pulcheria  and  Theodosius.     (  For 
authorities  see  those  quoted  in  the  Uvea  of  Mae- 
cuHWi  TBaoooaiUB  U. ;  and  VAUommAxoa 
IIL)  CW.P.J 


com  or  puLcHBRu. 


PULKX,  a  surname  of  M. 
[GaMiNUfl,  Sumiua,  No.  3.1 
T.PU'LPIO,  aoaBlufloB  fiiChio^cmyia 

Gaul,  distinguished  himself,  alon^  with  1,.  Varrin*, 
by  a  dariqg  act  of  braveiy,  when  the  camp  of  <^ 
Ckon  waebarfi8edbrthoN«vUiaBr&l4.  In 

the  ciril  war  he  deserted  his  obi  oommandet:,  b(>- 
trayed  the  army  of  C.  Antonius,  one  of  Caes.ir'« 
legates,  and  fought  on  the  side  of  the  PompeioiUk 
(Caes.  B.  G.  t.  44,  B.  C.  iii.  67.) 

PULLUS,  L.  JU'NirS,  r.  F.  C.  N.,  conwl 
B.  c.  249,  with  P.  Ciuudiud  i'ulcher,  in  the  &rst 
Poaio  VBb  Hie  fleet  was  entirely  destroyed  by  • 
storm,  on  aoOOBBty  as  it  was  said,  of  his  neglecting* 
the  auspieaa,  and  in  despair  he  put  an  end  to  hie 
ownliie.  (PolybuL53--M;DM.J>VMaxav.ls 
Eutrop.  ii.  15.  s.  26  ,  Oros,  iv.  10;  VaL  Mai.  i. 
4.  g  3  ;  Cic  da  iMe.  i  16,  ii.  8,  33»  d$Nat.timr, 
iL  St  OowoiladblNiAULir.) 

PULLUSk  NinUTOmUflL  [Kiwiiwio% 
No.  3.] 

PULVILLUS,  the  mmo  «f  a  disti^dibed 

fiunily  of  the  Horatia  gms. 

1.  M.  HoRATitJfi  M.  V.  Pri.vrT  Lrs  according 
to  Dionysius,  played  a  distinguished  part  in  the 
expulsioa  of  the  Thrquins,  and  Mcordiog  to  all 
authorities  was  one  of  the  consuls  elected  in  th<> 
first  year  of  the  republic,  &  c.  509.  Most  ancieot 
writers  state  that  iloratius  was  appointodonari  in 
the  (tea  of     LiMNiiM  Tkiii^iteibvha 
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I»UPIENUS. 

«"**<?ded  L.  Jnnitu  Brutus,  but  who  died  a  few  dnys 
After  his  appointment.  (Lir.  ii.  8  ;  Dionys.  y.  IB  i 
l»l«tMtl3.)  8m«r  tb»tflnMdfali,lMf«mr, 
•t^it<>d  that  Ilnrnthis  was  the  immt'dirito  snccesftor 
Off  Brutus  (Lit.  ii.  8),  while  PotTbioa  (uL  22) 
KBMrtieM  Brain  nA  HfliBUu  togBUMr  m  «•  lint 
COMnla.    There  is  a  difference  bctwoen  Dionysius 
nnd  LiTj  re«pectiag  another  point.  Dionjsius 
(     21)  makes  Horatius  consul  a  second  time  with 
I*.  Vauriua  Publicoln,  in  the  third  jear  of  the  re- 
public, B.  c  507,  but  Liry  (ii.  I  t)  speaks  of  P. 
l^iicretius  as  the  colleague  of  i'ublicula  iu  that  vear, 
a.nd  makes  no  mmtion  of  a  second  fnnwkwp  of 
}  r.nitius.    The  account  of  Dionysitis  is  supported 
by  Tacitus  {IJiM.  iii.  72),  who  speaks  of  the  second 
oensnhhip  of  Hoiatimi    The  nono  of  Hentiiw 
Pulvillns  is  chiefly  celebrated  by  his  dedication 
of  the  t«mple  in  the  Capitol,  which  was  conse- 
«ntod  by  mm  fa  Ha  aneM  oonmlship,  aocordinf^ 
to  Dionysius  and  Tacitus.    The  Ktory  runs,  that  it 
hmd  bocn  decided  bj  lot  that  liocstias  should  hftve 
tlua  faemivnd  that  mWww  oo  tho  point  of 
protKmneing  the  solemn  words  of  dedication,  M. 
Valerias,  the  brother  of  his  colleague,  came  to  him 
with  the  false  news  that  his  son  was  dead,  hoping 
tluBk  lioratius  would  utter  some  sound  of  InMrtiir 
tion,  which  would  have  intemiptod  the  ceremony, 
aad  thus  secured  the  dedication  for  Publicoia.  liut 
Horatius  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  distnitiad  hf 
the  dreadful  tidinf^  and  only  replying  "  Carry  out 
the  dead,"  calmlT  proceeded  to  finish  the  dedica- 
(Llr.  ii.  8,  ^  8 1  Pbt        14 1  Dionys. 


furpuheo.  m 

wa»  elected  emperor  with  Rilbinus,  in  .4.  n.  238 
when  the  senate  received  intelligence  of  the 
of  the  twoGMdiiVi  iR  AftiMk  Far 
seo  Biuonis* 


death 


85  ;  Cic  pro  Dom,  54  ;  Tac.  //is/,  iii.  72.) 
8.  C  UoAATiDS  M.  r.  M.  N.  Fvlvillvb,  said 
f»  W*  MB  of  Nok  1,  was  ommdI,  ac.  477,  with 
T.  Moienins  Lanatus.  He  was  sent  to  carry  on 
the  war  against  the  Volsd,  but  was  recalled  to  op- 
pose the  Etraseana,  who  had  taken  pouession  of 
the  Janicnii—  ud  onased  the  Tiber,  after  gaining 
twrs  >-ictories,  first  orer  the  Fabii  at  the  Cremera, 
and  subsctjuentlj  OTor  the  consul  Mcnenius.  In 
the  im  haitia,  wkidi  Horatius  fought  wUh  Hm 
Etruscans  near  the  temple  of  Hope,  neither  partr 
gained  any  advantage  ;  but  in  taa  saoMidi  which 
taak  jkm  altlM»OoDfae        tha  Kamumymn 

slightly  the  superior.  (IJt.  iL  61  ;  Dionys.  ix.  IH, 
Sue  i  Diod.  30.  63 ;  GelL  zriL  21,  where  ho  is  er- 
nmaowiycrilaJlfarwaiinrtwaofCbfafc)  Hon- 
tius  was  consul  a  second  time  twenty  years  after- 
wards, in  B.  c,  467«  with  Q.  Minndus  Esquilinus 
Atigurinus.  He  curied  on  war  against  the  Aequi, 
whiom  he  defeated,  and  destroyed  Corbio.  He  died 
M.C.  453,  of  the  pestilence,  which  carried  off  many 
dtstiuguifthed  men  iu  that  year.  He  was  one  of 
the  eoUtft  if  M«n  (lit.  ffl.  88,881  Dim 
X.  2h  ,  &c) 

3.  L.  UoaATius  PvLViLLVB,  coDMilar  tribune, 
&a888.  (LiT.^«L) 

4»  H.  IIoRATiL  s  PrL VILLUS,  perhaps  a  brother 
•f  liw  procediog^  was  oooMikr  tcibiuM,  b.  g.  S78. 
CUr.  81.) 

P 17 'PI A  HENS,  plebeian,  never  attained  any 
importance,  and  it  was  only  by  the  adoption  of  a 
member  of  the  noble  fiunily  of  Piao,  that  its  name 
became  enrolled  in  the  consnlar  Fasti.  The  Piso 
adopted  by  one  of  this  pens  is  usually  called  M. 
Pupms  Piso,  and  obtained  the  consulship  in  u.  u 
81.  Wo  find  on  Greek  cofaM  1h»  O^MMn  of 
Hrrcs,  whidk  ift  tho  onlf  MoaMt  tkat  mhr  in 


oom  or  €UNiiut  nwamn  m/uumvw, 
PUPILLUS,  ORBTLIUS.   rOBBumLl  « 

PUTPIUS.  I.  P.  Pi  PU  S,  was  nn  •  of  the  first 
plebeian  quaestors  elected  ac.  4U9.  (Lir.  ir.54.) 

2.  Cn.  Pl  i  r  s  and  K.  Quintius  Fkmininni, 
were  appointed  duumviri  in  ac.  216,  for  bufMiwg 
the  temple  of  Concord.    (Lir.  xxiL  33.) 

3.  L.  PUPIUH,  aedile  B.  c.  185,  and  praetor  B.  a 
188,  whan  1m  obtained  by  lot  tkt  ekarga  of 
Apulia.    (Liv.  xzxix.  39,  45.) 

4.  M.  Pupius,  was  an  old  man  when  he  adopted 
Piso  [  No.  5].   (Cic  pro  Jkm,  18.) 

5.  M.  PiTiirs  Piso,  oomI  B.  fr  81,ll  tifiAm 
of  under  Piso  [No.  18]. 

6.  Cn.  Pitpiub,  an  agont  of  tfio  oovpany  that 
farmed  the  Bithynian  revenues, is  ii  1  niBllMMlMll  hf 
Cicero  to  Crassipes  {ad  Fata.  xiii.  9). 

7.  L.  Pupii!s,  a  ccnturio  primi  pili,  fell  inl» 
Caesar's  hands,  when  he  entered  Italy  at  the 
beginning  of  B.  c.  49,  but  was  diflniiied  by  him 
uniujured.    (Caes.  B.  C.  L  13.) 

PU'PinS^  ft  Roman  dramatist,  whose  composi- 
tions arc  characterised  by  Horace,  whether  ironically 
or  not  we  cannot  tell,  as  the  lacrymosa  poemata 
PupL**  Tha  SUB  total  of  ovr  iBMBiBtioB  logaid- 
iii;;  t!iis  personage  is  derived  from  the  scholiast  on 
the  passage  iu  question  i.  1.  67) :  Popios, 
Tragoediographus,  itft  hMm  wpniuMtm  liMdt 

Flebont  amici  ct  bene  noti  mortem  meam, 
Nam  populus  iu  nie  vivo  lacrymatu'  est  Biilis.'* 

(Burmann,  AntkoL  Lot,  ii.  213^  or  No.79,ed. 
Meyer;  oomp.  Weieh«t,  FoA  IM»  Heliq.  p. 
276.)  [W.  R.] 

PURPU'REO,  L.  FU'RIUS,  was  tribune  of 
the  soldiers  a  c.  210  under  the  consul  Marcellus, 
and  praetor  a  c.  200,  in  which  year  he  obtained 
Cisalpine  (Jaul  as  his  province.  He  gained  a  bril- 
liant victory  over  the  Uaula,  who  had  laid  siege  to 
CrenKma  under  tbo  eommand  of  the  Carthaginian 
Hamilcar.  More  than  3*..n(i(i  Cauls  were  killed 
or  taken  pcisooers,  and  iiamiicar  and  three  noble 
GaffieeUefsaho  Ml  btlw  battle.  Tbo  sennte  voted 
a  thanksgiving  of  three  days  in  conscquenc-  of  tho 
victory,  and  the  honour  of  a  triumph  was  sranted  to 
Purpnrso,  though  not  wlthoul  toiBeopiMMinoB.  Hft 
wasconsi^ acl96  with  M.Claudius  Marcellus, and 
with  his  colleague  defeated  tho  Boii.  PorpoiMi 
▼owed  three  temples  to  Jupiter,  two  hithoQaBiewBr 
during  his  praetorship^aM  dM  other  during  his  con- 
<<uhhip:  one  nf  theHc  was  ooBioerated  in  B.C  194, 
and  the  other  two  in  a  c.  192L  After  tho  conquest 
of  Aalioobaa  bgr  Saipio,  Purporeo  was  one  of  the 
ten  commissioners  sent  by  the  senate  to  settle  the 
aflnirs  of  Asia.  He  is  mentioned  again  in  a  c. 
187,  «  OM  of  liM  nhmmt  aifMMM  cf  Hi* 
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tzium^  of  Cn.  ManUut  Valao  |[Vulsu].  Ue  wm 
mm  of  iho  wmilWhiUio  fcr  tiM  oaiiomito  in  B.e. 

184,  when  L.  Valerius  Flaccn»  and  ^^.  PorciuB 
Cato  were  elected.  In  the  following  year,  b.  c. 
183»  he  WM  eent,  with  two  other  eenaton,  m  am- 
IwMdor  to  TiaoMlpine  Gaal ;  and  this  b  the  hat 
time  that  his  name  occurs.  (Lit.  xxvii.  2,  xxxi  4, 
9f  10,  21,  47 — i9„  xxxiiu  24,  37,  xxzir.  5^ 
xxxr.  41,  zszvit  U,  nxvUL  44, 4<»  64,  sniz. 
40,  54.) 

PUljlO,  C.  FLA'VIUS,  i»  mentioned  by  Cicero 
{pro  CbmL  56)  as  one  of  Hm  KooHHi  tqiilni 
who  opposed  the  tribune  M.  OnuMb 

PUTUN.  £Plittion.] 

PTOMABUS  {nvy fuuos)^  a  heing  whose  length 
is  a  iriry^ii),  that  is,  from  the  elbow  to  the  hand. 
(Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  372.)  The  Pygmaei,  in 
the  plarel,  ii  the  name  of  a  fiJmloaa  nation  of 
dwarfs  the  Lilipatian*  of  tttiqiiil^,  who^  aaeord- 
ing  to  Homer,  had  every  »pring  to  RU'.t-ain  a  war 
againiit  the  cranes  on  the  banks  of  Oceaiiu<i.  (Horn. 
A  B.  5.  &c.)  They  wore  Wiavid  to  hare  been 
descended  from  Pygmae««,  a  son  of  Donis  and 
grandson  of  Epaphui.  (Steph.  Bya.  s. «.  nvy pjuoi. ) 
Laiiv  wftotia  tunaUy  pafB$  then  near  the  learces 
of  thf  Nile,  whlthfT  the  cranes  are  said  to  have 
migrated  exery  year  to  take  possession  of  the  fields 
«f  the  pvgmies.  (EmlallL  p.  S72  ;  Ariitot  Hvi. 
JmtmaL  Viii.  12  ;  Stnib.  i.  p.  42,  xvii.  p.  fi-21.) 
The  reports  of  them  have  been  embellished  in  a 
variety  of  ways  by  the  aacwata.  Uecataeus,  for 
igMiliia,  idatsd  that  thif  cut  d»wn  every  com 
ear  with  an  axe,  for  they  were  conceived  to  be  an 
■ffriculloral  people.  When  Heracles  cruue  into 
their  country,  they  climbed  with  ladders  to  the 
edge  of  his  goblet  to  drink  from  it ;  and  when  thoy 
attacked  the  hero,  a  whole  anny  of  them  made  an 
•MMlt  upon  hia  laft  hand,  while  two  odian  made 
the  attack  on  his  right  hand.  (Philostr.  Iron. 
ii.  21.)  Aristotle  did  not  believe  that  the  accounu 
«f  tiM  l^gmiaa  tws  altofitlMr  fidmlons,  but 
thought  that  they  were  a  tribe  in  Upper  Egypt, 
who  had  exceedingly  small  horses,  and  lived  in 
caves.  {I list.  Animal,  viii.  14.)  In  later  times 
we  also  hear  of  northern  Pyainifla,who  lived  in 
the  neitrhlxHirluvod  of  Thiile  ;  tney  arc  doscrilH^d  as 
very  fihortiived,  small,  and  armed  with  spears  like 
necKiles.  (Bnsteth.  ad  Horn.  ^  STS.)  Lastly,  we 
also  have  mention  of  Indian  pygmies,  who  lived 
nndar  the  earth  on  the  east  oif  the  rim  Oang^ 
(OlMiM»  JUL  ii.  pp.  250,  IMt  PhBoalb  V9L 
ApoUoH,  iiL  47  ;  Plin.  //.  .V.  vl.  22.)  Varions 
attoittta  have  been  made  to  account  ibr  the  sin- 
giteMiaf  fa  ateM  of  mA  a dwaifish 
nation,  but  it  seems  to  have  its  origin  in  the  love 
of  the  marvel  loas.  and  the  desire  to  imagine 
htmian  beings,  in  different  dunes  and  in  different 
ages,  to  be  either  aneh  greater  or  much  smaller 
than  ourselves.  (Comp.  Ov.  Fcut,  vi.  1 76,  Met. 
Ti.  90  ;  Aelian,  Hist.  An.  w.  29.)        (L.  S.] 

PTOMA'LION  {nvyfuJdm>).  1.  A  king  of 
Cyprus  and  fother  of  Methanne.  (Apollod.  iii.  1 1. 
$  3.)  Ue  is  said  to  have  fallen  in  love  with  the 
imf  taM«a  of  •  uM«  t*Mdi  1»  UbmsV  kad 

aMku^and  therefore  to  have  prayed  to  Aphrodite 
to  breathe  Hie  into  it.  Wlien  the  request  was 
gnmted,  Pygwte  ■Mfriad  Ida  bdwad,  aid  be- 
came by  her  Iht  ftfte«CPkftaii  (Of;  JIML  x. 

243,  &&) 

2.  A  son  of  Belus  and  brother  of  Dido.  (Viig. 
tei.M7|OT.MiiL574.)  CI^&l 
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PYGMON  (nv>/My),  the  engraver  of  a  gn 
tiia  FloNBtna  Minemn.  the  nMcnptiaK  ott 


ha*  b<>en  variously  read  FIEII^O,  FIEPrAMOT, 
and  nrrMON,  but  the  Utter  appears  to  be  the 
true  form.  There  is  another  gem  <m  which  tb« 
name  of  Pcrmmus  is  found  distinctly  in*crib«'J. 
( R.  Rochette.'  Utin  d  M.  Sokon^  ^  140,  2d  ed.  ;! 
comp.  PeR(. AMI'S.)  IP* &J  I 

PY'LADES  {TUkmm\  •  —  af  fllwjhi—  muk 
Anaxibia,  Cydmgora  or  Astvochea.  (Poits.  n- 
29.  §  4  ;  Scbol.  ad  Eurip.  OntL  33*  753;  UjnB. 
M117.)  He«Mn««idarOnilaa,«fa>  WW 
received  by  him  in  Phocis  in  a  bmtherlv  mann-t-r. 
(Pind.  sL  2S.)Ue  afierwaida'  nanied 

Rleetn,  tte  tietar  of  Oiial8%  aod  boeaiM  \^  Imv 
the  father  of  Hellanicus,  Medon,  and  Strophius. 
(Pans,  ii  16.  §  5 ;  ORRt^Tita,  EuacraA.)  [L.  S.] 

PY'LADES,  the  pantondna  dancer  in  the 
of  Augustus,  is  qjrtM  af  uda  BATiivuunak 
He  M'an  l)ani«hed  on  one  occa«inn  V>y  Ativni^tn*, 
but  afterwards  restored  to  the  city  (Diun  L^ax.  iiw. 
17  ;  .SueL  Aucf.  45.) 

PY'LADES  (nuA«£8TTs\  the  erjrniTerof  a 
tiful  gem  in  the  Museum  of  the  King  of 
Netharianda,  rrpwwanting  an  aajHa,  cnrrin^  ■ 
crown  in  its  beak.  It  is  de»cribed  \<y  J  ii.!,, 
{Caicd,  Afm.  Jirnktv.  p.  167*  tu  4),  and  maie  aai> 
nutely  by  Timiiti  (Op.  Var.  ^  «.  p.  1^  n. 
21),  who,  without  assigning  any  rea»on  for  his 
opinion,  tmpgotm  the  inscription  HTAAAOT  to 
denote  l3tm  vwuat  rather  than  tiie  artist.  It 
lias  been  ragraved  by  Veniiti  (CUfeelan.  Autif, 
Roman,  tab.  Ixxiv.  Rom.  17>iG.  folio),  and  in  tho 
work  of  the  Count  de  Thorns,  pL  ziii.  n.  5.  (Com- 
pare R.  AodMMa^  LmniL  JT.  dMam,  p.  150,  2ak 

ed.)  (P..S.] 

I'YLAE'MENES  (nuAai/Mn}s),  a  king  of 
PiUtligiiid—  ■Dd«Dnlhr«rPtefa<te'n^ 
war.  (Hm  A  &  Wl  I  aink  xii.  p^  54U 
U^)  [L.  S.) 

PrLAfilCBNBS  (nvXoifiinff),  appeus  t» 
have  been  the  name  of  many  kings  of  PapbW> 
gonia,  so  as  to  have  become  a  kind  of  hereditary 
appellation,  like  that  of  Ptolemy  in  Egypt,  and 
AnMt  fa  FMfaa.  The  only  oaeo  mmtaim^ 
whom  tia  favM  oj  dtfifata  fafoBMliaa  wn  ikt 
folio  wii^  :—• 

1.  A  king  of  Paphlagonia,  ^tikm  fa  B^a  ISl 
assi.4ted  the  Romans  in  the  war  acainrt  Aris- 
tonicus,  the  pretender  to  the  throne  of  Peisanunb 
(■nlmpk  ir.  90>.  At      dn*  the  aaaa  •flhB 

ancient  kinps  of  Paphlajjonia  appears  to 
become  extinct,  and  it  was  asserted  that  ha 
by  Ma  Iptamaiit  baq—dbaa  Ma  kingdom  1»  10- 
thridates  V.,  king  of  Pontus.  (Justin,  xxzviii.  5.) 

2.  A  son  of  Nicomedes  II.,  king  of  fiitb^-nia. 
who  was  daced  by  his  fiuher  on  the  thnme  of 
Paphbigonu,  and  made  to  assmne  tha  mmm  if 
Pylaemenes,  in  order  that  he  mi5?ht  appear  to 
bebiig  to  tile  rightful  line  of  the  kugs  of  that 
country.  (Justin,  xxxvii.  4.)  He  was  aflaiVHit 
expelled  by  Mithridates  the  Great,  in  n.  r.  f>0 
(Eutnraw  T.  5),  and  it  doea  not  appear  that  he 
Uaaair  «f«r  laeavand  Us  Anna:  Wtdlw  Aa 

final  overthrow  of  Mithridates,  the  sooaafPyfa** 
menes  were  reinstated  \ij  Pomfej  in  tlM  pOiMMaB 
af  aoow  part  o(  tbair  fiil]Mi\  doofakoa  with  tba 

title  of  king.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  54 1 .) 

There  are  extant  coins  b«iring  the  titles  BA- 
1IAEX12   ITTAAIMENOT    £T£Pr£TOT,  which 

■ly  [Utifaibiy  U  mrim  fa  Ma  ol      t«»  |it> 
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PTLAS  (ndAoj),  a  ton  of  Cteson,  and  king  of 
Megara,  who,  after  bavin?  sl.iin  \V,:\s,  hia  own 
f.Mhet'«  brother.  fiM-rHliii  the  tovv-i  u{  Pylos  in 
PfloponnesiK,  and  Live  Megara  to  Pandion  who 
ImmI  tnarriod  his  d:iu<:hter  Pylio,  and  accordingly 
was  his  son-in-law.  (  Apollod.  iii.  15.^5;  Paut. 
i  3d.  §  6,  wbtTC  he  ia  called  Pyloa,  and  ri.  22. 
i  a.  ke  ia  cdl«d  Pylon.)  [L.  S.] 

PYRAECHMKS  (UvpalxMri^X  r^n  ally  of  the 
Trojana  aad  commander  of  the  Paeoniana,  waa  alain 
byPairadMb  (HoiR.  A  il. 848, Xfi 387 1  Diet. 
Cret.  aL  4  I  MA  Fmk  4l  1 3 1  Strab.  viii. 
^S67.)  IL.S.1 
PYRAMUS.  rrHMW.] 
PYRANDER  (nu'poi^w),  wrote  a  work  on 
the  history  of  the  Peloponnesna.  (FbiL  FonU. 
Mm.  c  37  ;  SchoL  ad  Lyeophr.  1439.) 

PYRRIOtJS^  •  Greek  painter,  who  probably 
ViTwi  about  or  eoon  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  cince  Pliny  mentions  him  immediately  after 
tile  great  painten  of  that  age,  hat  at  an  artist  of  a 
totally  different  style.  He  devoted  himself  entirely 
t»  the  prodoctioai  of  small  pictures  of  low  and  mean 
Mbjeela;  ^iumlifcui  mtt^Mgue  pmtU  «<  m§Ke$  ^ 
rJimnia  el  stm./Ai,"  &ays  Pliny  ;  where  we  take  the 
fint  two  words  to  mean,  not  that  he  decorated  the 
flf  the  barhen*  and  aboenaken*  ihopa  with 
hit  pictnres,  but  that  he  made  pictures  of  them.  It 
nay  alio  be  taken  for  granted  that  these  were 
tVMted  in  a  quaint,  or  even  a  grotesque  manner. 

paintings  were  a  aoiiroe  of  great  delight  (oon- 
ttrnwiiifne  rohtjifah's),  and  commanded  higher  prices 
than  the  greatest  works  of  many  painten.  (Plin. 
H.Ar.sxzT.  lOiiLSr.) 
The  ancients  gave  a  name  to  this  kind  of  paint- 
req^ecting  the  true  form  of  which  there  is  a 
•f  opfariaB.   Ittiy  My*  that  Pyreicus 
" ,  on  account  of  the  subjectt  of  his  pictures, 
,         (the  reading  of  all  the  MSS.),  in- 
''■■A  «f  vUdi  Sahnihis  proposed  to  read  Rkopo- 
P'^'P^  as  better  aaited  to  the  aenae,  and  Welcker 
Jjopts  the  conection  {ad  FkUostr.  396),  while 
offlig  and  others  are  satisfied  with  the  former  read- 
^g.  The  di£ference  is  hardly  important  enough  to 
{■^jwwmil  here.    (See  Sillig,  Cat.  Artif.  s.  r.  ; 
^^"^"^        ifynon,  Tol.  iL  p.  38  i  and  the 
'"•A  L^xicona,  ».  vv.) 

There  is  a  line  of  Propertius  fiii.  9.  12.  b.  7.  12, 
8ittDaiui)  in  which  Bannann  reads,  on  the  aatho- 

^re  the  gi«at  majority  of  the  MSS.  haw  Par- 
a  readinjT  which  would  easily  be  inserted 
J  *  tranicriber  ignorant  of  the  leaa  known  name 
2^^^*^    U  lOMllIlM  villi  M»  the 


is  difficult  to  explain  it  as  referring  to  Parrhabius* 
It  ii,  huwam,  uiwHaiii  whidi  ia  npktt  HtttriMiu 
Iceepa  to  the  common  readirig.  (^e  Sillip,  Cat, 
Jri,$,v^  and  Hertzbezg,  CommeaLadloc)  (.P.  S.] 

PTI^  in6fni9\  «r  Mibto%  awrittrorHiat 
lascivious  species  of  {>oetrA'  denominated  Ionic,  and 
in  which  Sotades  of  Maroneia,  who  lived  after 
Pyretk  waa  principally  conspicuous.  As  Botadea 
Kvad  in  the  time  ci  Plafemy  Pbiladelphus^  Pyrta 
must  have  lived  prertoua  to  B.  c.  285.  (Athen. 
xiv.  p.  620,  e.)  Suidas  (s.  v.  2arr(£8i|f )  erroneously 
calls  him  Tlv^pos.  [ W.  M.  G.] 

PYRGENSIS.  M.  I'OSTT^'.MIUS,  one  of  the 
farmers  of  the  public  taxes  in  the  second  Punic 
war,«aalHm|MtatAlinB.a91S,fwhie  |iecii> 
lationa  and  fniitd  ;  and  waa  condemned  by  llia 
people,  tiiough  not  without  areat  opposition,  aa 
vt-as  supported  by  tha  nal  el  the  pubUonj  and  ana 
of  the  tribunes.  Postumius  went  into  tdOt  bdhst 
his  condemnation.   (  Liv.  xxv.  3,  4.) 

PY'KcaOiN  {Uvpr^luv),  wrote  a  work  on  the 
laws  and  institutions  of  the  CiatMM.  of  which  the 
third  book  ia  quoted  by  Athenaeot  (ir.  p.  143,  e.). 

PYRGOTELES  (ni/^ryorfAnr),  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  gem-engTavera  of  anaitt  GfMOi^ 
lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  century  ii.  c. 
The  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  may  be  inferred 
firom  that  edict  of  Alexaadar,  yMA  piaoid  hte  m 
a  level  wijh  Apelles  and  Lysippua,  by  naming  him 
aa  the  only  artist  who  was  permitted  to  angisva 
aaal^iagafer  Hia  king.  ( PHn.  H,  Mm  87.  ib  88, 
xxxvii.  1.  8.  4.)  Unfortunately,  fcowever,  beyond 
this  one  fiiet,  every  thing  else  respecting  the  artist  is 
involved  in  that  obscurity,  to  wluch  the  neglect  of 
ancient  writers  and  the  hnpideBaa  of  ancient  aa 
well  as  ■odTH  foi^rs  have  conspired  to  doom  one 
of  the  moat  interesting  branches  of  Greek  art. 
Several  works  are  aatant  under  the  name  of  Pyv- 
potelea,  but  of  these  the  beat  known  have  been 
demonstrated  by  Winckelmann  to  be  forgeries^ 
and  very  finr  af  iIm  adbeca  hmrn  any  [iiftfiminiiM  to 
authenticity.  For  the  full  discussion  of  tba  go* 
nuineneta  or  ^uioaaneaa  the  levaml  fHM 
aseiibid  to  Pjfgwialai,  Aa  ictdor  ii  Teftmd  to 
Winckelmann  ( Werht^  voL  vi.  pp.  1 07,  &c.),  and 
Raoul-Roehatia(Lt«radir.iStiorB»pp.  150— 152» 
2d  «AX  [P.  S.] 

PTRILAMPES  (nciyMMwX  •  >t«tiiary  of 
Messene,  of  whom  nothing  more  is  known  than 
that  he  was  the  maker  of  the  ttatues  of  threa 
Olympic  victoi%  mmIs^  PyiflnMi  of  I^beraa, 
Xenon  of  Lepreon,  and  AsamoBk  (Pins.  vL  3L  §  5* 
8.  12,16.  §  1,16.^4. 1.5.)  [P.8.] 

inrBiraLB'OBTHON(II*pif;i«yMMr),iln». 
ing  with  fire,  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  rivers  in 
the  lower  woikL  (Horn.  Oii.  jc.  613 ;  Strah.  v. 
p.  244.)  [L,  8.) 

PYRCKMACHUS,  artiats.  TUa  mna  has 
been  the  occasion  of  ranch  confusion,  owing  to  its 
occurring  in  four  different  forms,  namely,  Phfro- 
auMiHaa,  Pl^omaeiiUt  PhUomachus^  and  Myro* 
matikm^  and  nwin?  nKo  to  the  fact  that  there  were 
two  artists,  who  bore  one  or  other  of  these  three 
names. 

1.  We  have  already  noticed  the  Athenian 
sculptor,  who  executed  the  bas-reliefi  on  the  friexe 
of  the  temple  of  Atea  PoUaai  abevt  OL  91,  b.  a 
415,  and  tlie  true  form  of  whose  name  waa  Phy- 
romachns.  iPHYBOMacHua.J  This  artiM  ia  avi- 
dendy  l^a  — §  nii»  PMij  — Hiouo,  in  Idilirt 
af  iMwtak  M  «te  mIhv  «f  » 
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AkibiadM  driving  a  fovr-horM  cfattiot.  (/Vv^ 
flWaoU  ^miriffa  rrpUm'  oft  AteSUaA,  PKn.  JK  M 

xxxiv.  8.  s.  H».  ^  Jd  :  tlu-  reading  of  all  the  MSS.  is 
Pjfromacki,  a  fact  eatiiy  accoanted  for  by  a  aatuial 
oaBhakok  betWMn  tkb  artist  and  the  other  Pjro- 
ichiu,  who  M  mentioned  twice  in  the  same 
■ection).  Hence  we  see  that  this  Phyromachus 
wa«  an  Athenian  artist  of  the  age  immeiiiately 
succeeding  that  of  Pbcidios,  and  that  he  was  highly 
distinsirnifthed  both  as  a  "ffliiytffr  in  snriilflk  aodM 
a  6tatunry  iu  bronze. 

2.  Another  artist,  necessarily  diSmnt  from  the 
former,  is  placed  in  Pliny's  list,  nmong  the  sta- 
toahes  who  flourished  in  UL  r21«  b.  c.  2i)5.  (Plin. 

H.  N.XBA9,%,y\V^  AttMbtertlier<»(§24). 

Pliny  mentions  him  as  one  of  th  iso  stituarics  who 
ropresented  the  battles  of  Attains  and  Eumenes 
•i^dnst  the  Ganb.  Of  thees  battles  the  noet  oele- 

brated  was  that  which  obtained  for  Attains  I.  the 
title  of  king,  about  b.  c.  241  (Polyb.  xviii.  24  ; 
Lir.  xxxiii.  21  ;  Stiab.  xiii.  p.  624  ;  Clinton, 
F.  H.  vol.  iit.  pp.  401,402).  The  artist,  there- 
fore, flourished  at  least  as  late  as  01.  1 H  '>,  n.  c. 
24U.  Perhaps  Pliny  has  placed  him  a  little  too 
early,  in  order  to  include  ma  in  the  epodi  pro- 
ceding  the  decline  of  the  art  Tlie  painter  Mydon 
of  Soli  was  his  disciple,  whence  we  may  in^tr  that 
Pj  WMobm  was  alee  a  painter.  [Mtdon]. 

It  is  B»ippo?crl  by  the  best  writers  on  ancient 
art  that  the  celebrated  statue  of  a  dying  combatant, 
popularly  called  the  Dying  Oladiator,  is  a  eopy 
frjm  one  of  the  bronxe  statues  in  the  works  men- 
tioDcd  by  Pliny.  Il  is  afidaiitljr  the  atatea  of  a 

out 

Tbm  an  two  other  statues  mentionad  bj 
various  writers,  which  must  ba  lafiHCMd  tO  MM  W 
other  of  tiiese  two  artists. 

One  of  these  «M  •  Tsry  eelabcaled  tlatue  of 
Asdepius,  at  Pergamus,  whence  it  was  carried  ofT 
by  Prusias ;  as  is  related  by  Polybius  {Excerpt, 
FoCMb  xxxSL  35),  aDi  DioioniB  (Fng.  znL86; 
SwrpL  de  nrL  el  Ft^  p.  Tinn,  ed.  Weit.) :  of 
wboB  the  (baner  gim  the  artist's  nam  aa  i%- 

converts  it  into  Philomcuhus  (j.  c.  TlpavoitLt).  For 
whatever  reason  Raoul-Rochette  has  ascribed  this 
work  to  the  elder  Fhyromachus,  and  on  what 
ground  he  asserts  that  its  execution  must  be 
placed  between  01.  SH  and  'J\\  (Lrt/rc  a  M.  Schorn, 
p.  3b7,  2nd  ed.)  we  are  at  a  loas  to  conjecture, 
«Dlass  it  b«  that  he  h:u  BOt  aomined  atteotifely 
enough  tdi  three  of  the  passages  of  Pliny  (comp. 
Lc  p.  3tt8,  n.  4).  Wesseling  already  referred 
<ha  walk  to  Phyromaehus  II.  (m4  DM,  I  a, 
•  nala  to  which  R.  Rochette  refers)  ;  and  tlio 
(rtitmanta  a(  Pliny,  instead  of  oppoauoig  this  view, 
rather  eonftrm  H ;  for,  aa  wa  bava  aaan  that  bb 
Pyromachiis,  in  imp  of  the  three  passages,  repre- 
sents the  Greek  *vp6ftaxos^  there  is  nothing 
atiange  in  its  representing  the  sama  hem  in  the 
other  two.  We  infiar,  therefore,  that  the  true 
name  of  this  younf^er  artist  was  Phyromaehus,  and 
that  he  tlouri»hed  under  Kumenes  I.  and  Attalus 

I.  ,  or  Attalus  I.  and  Baawnes  II.,  at  Pergaaun, 
■where  he  made  the  statue  of  Aesculapius  now 
referred  to,  and  (in  conjunction  with  other  artists) 
the  battle  gnraps  mentioned  by  Pliny. 

The  statue  of  Asclepius  appeju^  to  have  been 
one  of  the  chief  types  of  the  god*  The  type  is 
pnbab^tbatvhidiiaaiaD  oo  tba  mbm^Vm- 
gnaib  Mi     nvhbI  aMag  ilttM^  as  Car 


exami^  that  in  the  Plorentine  Gallery-,  NclS?.! 
(Mttbf  Jn*  A  JTaaK,  fi  157%  394*.)  , 
Tba  aCher  of  the  two  statues  sained  to  is  s 
kneding  Priaoaa,  described  in  aa  «pegzam  of 
Apollomdas  or  Smyrna,  when  lSb»  old  reai&f 
^v\6itaxoi  is  altered  by  Bronck  to  ^vp6ftax«\. 
(No.  9,  Brunck,  Amd,  vol.  it   p.  1  rV4.  AUx. 
J'lunud.  iv.  239,   Jacobs,  Append.  Auik,  i'-j-. 
voL  ii.  p.  698.)    Here  again,  R.  Ilochette  (p.  :v  , 
n.  2)  attacks  Wesseling  and  Brunck  {a  i  lac)  i^-.t 
identifying  the  maker  of  this  statue  with  the  Pky 
romackut  of  Diodorus  ;  bat  he  gires  aa  aaMon  ftr 
his  own  identification  of  him  with  Phyromaehus  I. 
Mis  reason  is  probably  the  assumption  tiwt  Aaaxa- 
goras,  1^  is  awBtiaiiad  in  tho  apipaat  aa  dcdicatiBf 
the  statue,  is  the  groat  philosopher  ;  which  l»  all  - 
gether  anctrtain.   On  the  other  hand*  Use  wock  | 
Itself;  aa  daaeribad  ia  tba  ap^sna,  aasaaa  ID  beliBg  I 
to  a  late  period  of  the  art.    \Ve  think  it  doubtftiC 
in  this  case,  to  which  ol  tho  two  arliata  the  wodt  ; 
should  be  referred.  I  i*-  ^  j 

PYRRHA.    [Deucalion.]  i 
PY'RRfllAS  (nu^,Ji'aj),aii  Aetolian,  who  was 
^Mit  by  hiA  countrymen  dunng  the  Social  W'sr 
(  B.  c.  218),  to  take  the  ooimBand  in  Kii«.  Hen 
he  took  advantage  of  the  absence  of  Philip,  and 
the  incapacity  of  Epecatus  the  Achaean  pokctot^  to 
aadta  ftaqaaat  iaitaiahiBa  iato  Aa  Aaaaaaa  tia* 
ritories,  and  having  est'tblishod  a  fortified  po»t  -  a 
Mount  PanachaiVam,  laid  waste  tha  whoia  cenotiy 
as  ftr  aa  BUaai  aad  Aai^aoi.  Tha  m&xt  year 
(u.  c.  217)  he  concerted  a  plan  with  ^ycutgos 
king  of  Sparta  for  the  invasion  of  Messenta.  bat 
failed  in  the  execution  of  his  part  of  the  scheme^ 
being  repulsed  by  the  Cyparianua  bafoaa  bta  caald 
effect  a  junction  with  Lycurgus.     He  in  coo- 
sequence  returned  tu  Elis,  but  the  Eleans  being 
dissatisfied  with  his  conduct,  he  was  shortly  after 
rocilled  bv  the  Aetolians,  and  succeeded  by  Eu- 
ripidas.  (Polyb.  v.  30,  91,  9*2,  94.)   At  a  later 
paried  ba  obtaiaad  tba  oflleaaf  piata^  ar  dhitf 

magistrate  of  the  Aetolians,  in  the  Kaao  jaOT  that 
the  honorary  title  of  that  utiice  was  baalavad  ifsa 
Attains,  king  af  Ptegamus,  a.  a  908.  la 
spring  of  that  year  he  advanced  with  an  anny  U> 
Lamia  to  oppose  the  passage  of  Philip  towards  the 
Peloponnese,  but  though  supported  with  aa  aax- 
iliary  force  both  by  Attalus  and  the  Roman  pnalw 
Sulpicius,  he  wa^  defeated  by  Philip  in  two  mo- 
cessive  battles,  and  forced  to  retire  within  the 
walls  of  Lamia.  (Liv.  zxrii.  30.)  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  Si/»3frrhica*y  who  appears  in  Livy 
(xxai.  46)  as  chief  ai  tha  Aetolian  deputatka, 
wUeb  BMt  Attaha  at  Handaia,  la  only  a  fidsa 
nading  for  Pvrrhiiis.  (BrandsUiter,  GescA.  Jet 
Aetoiitdiem  Bumia,  p.  412.)  f  £.  U.  B.] 

PTRRHON  (nJAWf),  a  eaMaatad  Gteek  phi- 
losopher, a  native  of  Elis.  He  was  the  son  of 
Pleistarchus  (Diog.  Laert.  ix.  61),  or  Pistociates 
(PauK  vi.  24,  §  5 ),  and  is  said  to  have  been  poor, 
and  to  have  followed,  at  fifat,  the  profession  of  a 
painter.  His  contemporary  and  biugrriphfr.  Ai  ti- 
gonus  uf  Corystus  (Arislocles,  ap.  Euseb.  J'iuijk 
Ev.  xiv.  1 8,  p.  76S),  aMntioned  some  torch-beareob 
tolerably  well  executed,  painted  by  him  in  the 
gymnasium  of  his  native  town  (Diog.  Lacrt.  ix. 
62,  aoaip^ 61  {  AriatocL  l& i  Laaha,  ftb  Jataa 
'2>i).  He  is  then  said  to  h.ive  b- on  nttmcted  to 
philosophy  by  the  books  of  Democnttts  (Aciilscl 
L  c. ;  comp.  Diog.  Laitt  bu  99),  la  baw  allairf 
tba  liUMPn  fif  Bi|aoav»  ^i^vSa  af  BOfrnt  i» 
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have  attached  himself  closely  to  Anazarchus,  a 
disciple  of  the  Democritean  Metrodoraa,  and  with 
him  to  have  joined  the  expadttion  of  Alexander 

t •  Hr-^t  (Dio;:.  LrifYt.  A',  rc.  ix.  ;  Siiid.  a,  v. 
^\  ristucleii  describes  Anaxurchus  as  his  teacher,  l,c.\ 
mtxxd  on  the  expedition  to  have  beoaoM  aequaintcd 
%vith  the  Magians  and  the  Indian  gymnoBophistSi. 
XIaat  hia  sceptical  theories  originated  in  his  inter- 

j\bdera  (a  writer  with  whom  we  are  otherwise  un- 
ahcqoainted),  probaUv  without  anv  reBMn  (Diog* 
rmg^buBiy   It  k  noTO  BlMlf  thatbedatM 

Trom  them  his  endeavours  after  iinprrturbable  equa- 
nimitj,  and  entire  indiyendence  of  aU  axtemal 
csrenmstancec  and  tka  iwhlinnii  «f  llttt  noiiility 
which  is  Kaid  to  have  been  natural  to  him  (t&.  62, 
6  comp.  66, 68  ;  Timon,  AiJ.  c.  65).  It  is  mani- 
fest, howerer,  that  his  biographer  Antigonus  had 
a.IreadT  invented  fables  about  him.  (Diog.  Laert. 
i.e.  ;  AristocL  ap.  Kiiseb.  p.  763;  Plut,  de  Pro/. 
tM  VirL  c.  9.)  A  half  insane  man,  such  as  he  de- 
yidB  him,  the  Eleans  assuredly  would  nem  ktva 
•hOMB  as  high  priest  (Diog.  Laert.  iz.  64  ;  comp. 
SUqfik.  Miin.  p.  oU,  ed.  OreU.)  ;  and  Aeneside- 
M—t  t»  mahum  mA  atariiit  had  aliwidy —intriaad 

ihfit  Pyrrhon  had  indeed  in  philosophising'  n-fruined 
fraoi  dcciaion,  but  that  in  action  he  by  no  means 
UfaMtf/ •MomA  UBMdf  to  ba  the  ipaci  of 
cumstances.    (Diog.  Laert.  ix.  64.)    The  young 
Nausiphanes  (probably  a  later  contemporary  of 
Bpicurus)  Pyrrhon  won  over,  not  indeed  to  his 
d4actriBe,  but  to  his  dispoution  (8id9«<rit),  to  whieh 
KpicnruH  also  could  not  refuse  a  h'vcly  recognition. 
(  Diog.  i^ert.  ix.  64.)    Pyrrhoii's  disciple  Timon, 
who,  in  his  Python,  had  detailed  long  conversations 
which  he  had  with  Pyrrhon  (Aristad.  /.  r.  p.  7(il  ; 
eompt  Dicg.  Laert.  ix.  67),  extolled  with  aduiuu> 
fimm  lit  wim  wpeaa  of  aoal,  hia  independence  of 
all  th<'  shackles  of  extenml  relations,  and  of  all  de- 
ception and  sophistical  obscurity.    He  compared 
hia  to  tba  iwyaHiithaMe  sun-god,  who  hang*  aloft 
over  the  earth  (ib.  Gh,  comp.  (17  ;  Sext.  Emp.  aiiv. 
Moik,  i.  305  ;  Aristod.  au  Kuaeb.  L  e.  p.  761, 
ftc:)u    What  prograaa  h*  had  nade  in  kying  a 
adantific  foiindataoa  fer  his  scepsis  cannot  be  de- 
termined with  accuracy,  but  it  is  prolahlf  that 
Tuuon,  who,  as  it  appears.,  was  more  a  poi  t  than  a 
fhfloMpher  [TniOM],  was  iadaUsd  to  him  for  the 
MaFnti.-U  features  of  the  reasons  for  doubt  which 
wore  developed  by  him.   Just  as  later  sceptics  saw 
the  beginaings  of  their  doetrinea  in  tho  expcMsions 
of  th>>  poets  and  most  nncient  philosophers  on  the 
iasudiciancy  of  human  knowledge  and  the  uneeff' 
tais^  eCHn^  sa  Pyifhoa  alia  iataiyNlad  Uaaa  of 
his  favourite  poet  Homer  in  the  sceptical  sense. 
(Diog^  Laert.  ix.  67  ;  eompi  Stxi.  £mpk  adv.  Math. 
i373,281.)  ThstdognaliaeaBvietioiialqratthe 
foundation  of  the  sceptictsm  of  Pyrrhon,  was  main- 
tained only  by  Numenias.    (Diog.  Laert,  ix.  68.) 
btiil  more  groundless,  without  doubt,  is  the  state- 
MBf  of  the  Abderitc  Ascanius,  that  Pyrrhon 
would  recojTTiiiiie  n^-itht  r  Heautiful  nor  Ugly,  Right 
nor  Wrong,  and  maintained  that  as  nothing  is  ac- 
oaaiiaf  to  tnrth,  so  the  aelkaa  of  men  an  deter- 
mined only  by  law  and  custom.   (Diog.  La&'rt.  ix. 
61  \  cunp.  AristucLap.Ettseb.  l.cf,  761.)  That, 
m  tho  centr.iry,  he  kft  dio  validikjr  of  aieial  lo* 
^mri-rr.i-nts  unaseailed,  and  directed  his  endeavours 
to  the  production  of  a  moral  state  of  disposition,  is 
attwtea  aat  only  br  iikttfiteL  wan  anlhinliratad 
traiu  of  diml«(Di4^IaM.ii^6«»aft«Bta- 
VOL.  xu. 


tosthenes,  comp.  c  64)  and  expressions  (ib.  64), 
but  also  by  the  way  in  which  Timon  expressed 
himself  with  respect  to  thoaMfo/  (Sext.  Emp.  cuh. 
Math.  X.  1),  and  by  the  respect  which  the  Pjt- 
rhonians  cherished  for  Socrates  (ib.  2  ;  comp.  Cic. 
deOratux.  17).  The  conjecture  is  not  improbable 
that  Pyrrhon  regarded  the  great  Athenians  as  his 
pattern.  The  statement  that  the  Athenians  con- 
ferred upoo  Pyifhen  Ao  lighla  of  dtiienship  arnndt 
suspicious  on  account  of  the  reason  which  is  ap- 
pended, for  according  to  the  unanimous  testimony 
•f  tho  andmts.  Python,  tho  diadplo  of  Pblo,  had 
slain  the  Thracian  Cotus  (Diog.  Laert.  ix,  65,  ibb 
Menam)  j  it  probably  rests  upon  some  gloss. 

Nohms  written  by  Pyrrhon  are  quoted  (coropw 
Aristocl.  ^  c  p.  768,  e.X  except  a  poem  addressed 
to  Alexander,  which  was  rewarded  by  the  latter  in 
so  royal  a  manner  (Sext.  Emp.  adv.  AfatL  i.  2U2  ; 
Plat.dls.dl«lk^Rwi«na,  i.  10),  that  the  statements 
respecting  the  poverty  of  the  philosopher's  mode  of 
lUe  are  not  easily  reconcilable  with  it.  We  have 
no  mention  of  the  year  either  of  the  birth  or  of  tho 
death  of  Pyrrhon,  but  only  tliat  he  reached  the  age 
of  yo  years  (Diqg.  LuHrt.  ix.  62)  ;  nor  do  we  learn 
haw  ara  ho  was  when  ho  took  fiatt  In  Aloxandar^ 
expedition.  But  Arcesilns,  who  in  his  turn  wa;?  late 
enough  to  be  quoted  by  Timon,  is  said  to  have 
hean  oao  of  Ua  anaclatiis  (tifuXriKth  nifiptm, 
NuniMi.  in  Euseb.  Praep.  Evang.  xii.  6).  Among 
the  disciples  of  Pyrrhon,  besides  those  already  men- 
tioned, were  also  Eurylochus,  Philo  the  Athenian, 
and  Hecataena  of  Abdera.  (Diog.  Latfrt.  ix.  60, 
6f»  ;  comp.  Lucian,  V'tb.  Ami.  27.)  The  Kleans 
honoured  the  memory  of  their  philosophical  coun- 
trjnnan  even  aflar  hia  daath.  Paasanias  saw  his 
likeness  (  a  bast  or  statue")  in  a  stoa  by  the  aijnra  of 
Eiis,  and  a  monument  dedicated  to  him  outside  the 
dty  (Ti.  24,  §5).  {Ch.  A.  &] 

I'YRRMON,  artiste.  Ptpsides  the  celehmtod 
philosopher  of  Elis,  who  was  also  distinguished  as  a 
pdater,  than  was  aa  Bphcnaa  sculptor,  the  aon  of 
Hecatoleos,  whose  name  occurs  on  an  inscription 
as  the  maker  of  a  statue  of  honour,  of  the  Roman 
age.  ( Rdckh,  Corp.  Itucr«,  Na  2987 ;  R  Rochette, 
Letlrt  n  M.  Schom^  p.  395,  2d  edit)       [P.  S.] 

I'YHKHUS,  mythological.  [Nkoptolkmis.] 

PVKItliUS,  artists.  1.  An  architect,  of  un- 
known age,  who,  with  hn  sons  Lacrates  and  Hai^ 
mon,  built  the  tnaiuy  of  the  Epidaaniaaa  at 
Ul}nnpia.    ( Paoa.  vi  19.  f  &  &) 

2.  A  itatiHtty,  who  ia  mntionad  hi  Aa  Kit  «f 
Pliny  as  the  maker  of  bronze  statues  of  Hygia 
and  Minerva.  {H.  N.  xxxiv.  8.  si  19.  §  20.)  Pliny 
laBa  «  wNhing  nora  of  ^  aitiat ;  hat,  m  tha 
year  1840,  a  Ixise  was  found  in  the  Acropqtta  at 
Athens,  bearing  the  following  inscription  — 

AeENAIOITEIAeENAIAITEirriEIAI 
FTPFOaEPOTnaENAeENAtOa, 

and  near  it  were  the  remains  of  another  base.  It 
can  seaiaily  ha  doubted  that  these  bases  belonged 
to  the  statues  of  Hyfjieia,  the  dantrhter  of  Ascle- 
pius,  and  of  Athena  sumamed  liygieia,  which 
FlraiaDiaaBaBtiam(L94.f4.a.5)  aaanoagtha 
most  remarkable  works  of  art  in  the  Acropolis,  aiid 
aa  standing  in  the  very  place  where  these  bases 
won  feniM ;  and  IMar,  tiiat  tha  atatoci  an  tha 
same  as  those  referred  to  by  Pliny  ;  and  that  hia 
Pyrrbus  is  the  same  as  Pyrrhos  the  Athenian,  who 
ia  mantiomd  ia  tha  above  inscription  as  the  inakar 
of  tha  iMw«rAthmHy|lii%  which  naa  df 
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diefttod  by  tbe  AUwnuun.  The  letters  of  the  in- 
ecription  evidently  belong  to  abont  the  period  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  (Roes,  in  the  Kunf/Uatl, 
lilH),  No.  37;  Schell,  Arrh'd'J.  AfM,>/.<ui,s 
Unechenlamd,  126  ;  R.  Rocbette,  Jjdtrc  a  M. 
Sckom,  ppw  8M,  897,  9d  ad.)  Raoul-Rodietle 
makcB  the  very  ingenious  sneup.^tion  that  the 
•tatue  of  Atbeua  Hjrgieia  by  Pyrrhuft  should  be 
identified  with  that  ttiaae  which  ww  dedintod  by 
Ppriclos  tn  the  iroddenB  in  prat'ttide  for  the  recovery 
of  his  lavourite  Mnwiclee  from  the  injtuies  ra- 
«ehr«d  by  •  Ml  dainf  the  bmlding  of  ikn  Pi»- 
pykea.  [Mnksiclm.]  FU'  tliis  as  it  may,  it  is 
deer  that  Pvrrbiu  was  an  eminent  artiet  of  the 
Athenian  ichool  at  the  middle  of  the  fifth  een- 
tary,  b.  c. 

3.  Agathobulus  F,  L.  Pyrrhus,  a  Greek  froed- 
nian  of  the  Roman  era,  whose  name  occurs  in  an 
imcriptiott  found  at  Pesaro,  as  FSffmUu  Sufillator, 

that  is,  a  maker  of  thf^  jsmall  tcrm-cntta  imapes 
called  si/pUa,  (Orellu  Jfucr.  /aU.  Hekct.  No.  4  1 91 ; 

R.  Roehatto,  JMIrv d     abttnt^^diJ,  398.  2d 

•d.)  n*.  s.] 

PYRRUUS  (Ui^)^  king  of  Epeinia,  bom 
about  tha  jmr  «.  o.  SIS,  wat  iIm  aoii  af  A«Hides 

■nd  Phthia,  the  daughter  of  Mennn  of  Phanaha,a 
i***^Hgffjtht^  leader  in  the  stn^le  betiraaa  Maee- 
doafat  and  Oiaaea  after  ^  deadi  ef  Alexander, 

tttoally  called  the  Lamian  war.  The  ancestor*  of 
Pyrrhus  claimed  descent  from  Pyrrhas,  the  son  of 
Achillea,  who  was  said  to  hara  settled  in  Epeirus 
after  tha  Ttojan  war,  and  to  hara  become  the 
founder  of  the  rare  i^f  Molossian  king^.  Hi"*  father 
had  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his 
aousin  Alexander,  wha  was  slain  in  Italy  in  B.  a 
3'2rt.  Alexander  was  the  lirnthcr  of  OUmpiaa, 
the  wile  of  Philip  and  the  mother  of  Alexander  tbe 
Giaatf  and  it  waa thie eanaactian  with  the  royal 
fiuiUy  of  Marednnia.  which  brought  misfortune 
wpoa  the  early  years  of  Pynhos.  Ilis  &ther 
Aeaeidaa  had  talm  part  wHh  hb  laialiva  Olympias, 
and  had  marched  into  Macedonia  to  support  her 
against  Cossonder  ;  but  when  the  latter  proTed 
victorious,  and  Aeacidee  and  Olympke  were  obliged 
to  take  to  lli|^t,  the  Epeirots,  who  disliked  their 
king  and  were  unwilling  to  be  any  longer  inrolved 
in  war  with  Cassander,  met  in  a  generui  assembly, 
and  depriTad  Aeacidae  of  tha  thiaMt  Acacides 
himself  was  out  of  the  way  ;  but  many  of  his 
friends  were  put  to  death,  and  Pyrrhus,  who  was 
tlwn  a  child  of  only  two  j^ean  old,  was  with  difB- 
cnlty  saved  from  de«itnu  tinn  liy  the  faithful  ad- 
herents of  the  king.  They  escaped  vitb  the  child 
to  OhinriMi,thakingartheTMdaMuia»aii  lUyrian 
people,  who  afford.M]  him  protertion,  and  nolily 
refused  to  surrender  him  to  Casaander.  Aeacides 
died  soon  afterwarda  ia  battle,  and  VjrAmt  vaa 
brought  up  by  QIaucias  alo s <  u  w  i  th  his  own  children. 
.About  ten  years  afterwards,  when  Demetrius  had 
shaken  the  power  of  Cassander  in  Greece,  Glaucias 
restored  PfRkn  to  the  throne  ;  but  aa  ha  fWSthaA 
only  twelve  years  old,  tlie  kingdom  was  governed 
by  guardians.  But  Pyrrhus  did  not  long  remain 
in  pniimrfwi  af  Mi  haadltary  daadatofc  Deme- 
trius was  oblig«?d  to  abandon  Greece,  in  ord^r  to 
cross  over  to  Asia  to  the  assistance  of  his  father^ 
Antigonva,  who  waa  menaBed  hf  tlw  aaSled  fereaa 
of  Cassander,  Ptolemy.  Selencus,  and  Lysimaohus; 
and  as  Caaamdar  had  now  regained  bia  rapremacy 
in  Greaoa,  ha  pwvaalad  iqwa  tha  JCpafaalt  to  expel 
thairToof  Itn^s 
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still  oolv  seventeen  years  of  age,  joined  JDeniftrn. 
who  had  mairied  his  sister  Dei'dameia,  accmnpsa^ei 
liiin  to  Asia,  and  was  present  at  tha  battlttad  IpoH^ 

n,  ( .  oOl,  in  which  he  trained  great  renown  for  his 
valour.  Though  to  young,  he  bore  down  toff  s 
tima  every  thing  before  him  with  thnt  inipetasia 
courage,  which  always  distinguished  him  in  kis 
subsequent  engagements.  But  his  effort*  oooid  asl 
restore  tbe  dqr«  and  ha  waa  obliged  te  fly  ftwn  the 
ti'  I'l.  Antigonus  fell  in  the  battle,  and  Dem-  tri-* 
became  a  fugitive  \  but  Pyrrfaos  did  not  deaert  his 
hratiia^i»lwr  in  Mi  misfeiituaea,  nd  rfantljaAfi^ 
wards  went  for  him  .as  a  hostage  into  Ep'Tpt,  v\ 
Demetritw  concluded  a  peace  with  Ptolanj-.  iiete 
Pynhaa  waa  fortunate  enough  to  win  the  &-voorof 
Berenicip,  the  wife  of  Ptolemy,  and  Tl^d  ia 

marriage  Antigone,  her  daughter  by  her  fir^t  hus- 
band. Ptolemy  now  supplied  him  with  a  tkt^ 
and  men,  and  he  was  thaa  OOte  more  able  to  mtoan 
to  Kjvirus.  Neoptolcmns,  probably  the  j^^n  tf 
Alexander  who  died  in  Italy,  had  reigned  from  the 
time  that  Pyrrhus  had  been  driven  irom  An  km^^ 
dom  ;  but  as  he  had  made  himself  unpopular  by 
his  harsh  and  tyrannical  rule,  Pyrrhus  fottiid  many 
partisana.  Thatwafivab«inaentadtaaeaaB|H«aBi» 

and  aarerd  tn  share  the  sovcn'i^iity  between  ihi^m. 
But  such  an  annngMnent  could  not  last  long  ;  aod 
1  yiinui  anuHpasM  aia  own  wnvMnen  ny  pvtmg 

his  rival  to  death.  This  appears  to  have  happm<^ 
in  B.  c.  295,  in  which  year  Pyrrhns  is  said  toT 
begun  to  reign  (Veil.  Pat.  i.  14.  §  6) ;  and  aa< 
Sander  did  not  die  till  the  end  of  b.  c.  297,  the 
joint  sovereignty  of  Pyrrhus  and  Neopto]emtr« 
could  have  lasted  only  a  short  time,  as  it  is  impro- 
baUa  that  Pyrrhus  ventured  to  return 
country  during  tha  Jife>tina  «f  Ui 
CSassander. 

Pyrrhus  wna  twan*f^>Aree  yaan  of  agn  whsnhe 

was  firmly  estahH^hl•d  mi   th»-  thrmie  of  Ffi. 
(b.c  295),  and  he  soon  became  one  of  tbe  most 
popular  priaeei  of  his  afat   Hia  daiinf  eaonige 
made  him  a  fiivourite  with  his  troops,  and  liis  affis- 
bility  and  generosity  secured  the  love  of  hia  people^ 
Hia  character  resembled  in  many  respects  that  ef 
his  great  kinsman,  the  conquercv  of  Persia  ;  and 
he  seems  at  an  early  age  to  have  made  Alexandt-r 
his  model,  and  to  have  been  fired  with  tbeaiubiiioQ 
of  liaitaliag  his  exploits  and  treading  in  Ma  footsteps. 
His  eyes  were  first  directed  to  the  conquest  of  Mv 
cedontn.  Master  of  that  country,  be  misht  hope  to 
obtain  the  aawialgnty  af  Onaee  $  and  wMi  lla 
whole  of  Greece  und»'r  his  sway,  there  wna  abas^ 
less  prospect  for  his  aaUntioa,  terminatiag  aa  tha 
one  aide  wllh  tlla  CMMfucat  of  Itriy*  flinjr*  anl 
rarthatrc.  and  (ni  the  othiT  with  the  dominions  of 
the  (Jreek  monarchs  in  the  East.    Tbe  unsettled 
stale  of  Macedonia  after  tbe  death  of  Cassaadsr 
sotm  phwed  the  first  object  of  his  ambition  within 
his  grasp.     Antipater  and  Alexander,  the  son'*  of 
Casaander,  quarrelled  fur  the  inheritance  of  their 
fothir;  and  Alexander,  unable  to  tnaintain  hil 
ground,  aj)plied  to  Pyrrhus  for  assistance.  This 
was  granted  on  condition  of  Alejomder^s  eedinf  ts 
Pyrrhus  the  whole  af  the  Macedonian  iearfninns 
on  the  western  side  of  Greece.    These  wore  .Acnr- 
nania,  Amphilochia,  and  Ambracia,  and  likewise 
the  dislriets  of  Tynphaea  and  Panranea.  which 
formed  |>art  of  Ikfaoidenia  itself.    (Pint.  Pprrh.  tl, 
with  the  emendation  of  Nicbuhr,  Hitt.  of  Ho>t,f^ 
vol.  iii.  note  811,  napaimlai'  instead  of  napaXiav.) 

Pynhw  MUM  Ui  anpviMali  la 
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Ad  drore  bis  brother  ADtip«t«r  out  of  M«cedopi»» 
i.  c.  494,  tkoagfa  it  appMM  IkM  lh»  k»»m  mm 

[ubMfqu«ntIy  allowed  to  retain  a  null  portion  of 
be  country.     (T)iiriwall'»  Grteet,  ToL  vtiL  {v  16.) 

Pycrhua  bad  greatly  inovaaed  hit  power  by  the 
«aqf»  ■aeaMMm  mt  territory  which  m  had  thoa 
niined.  nnd  he  sttH  further  utrenpthened  himself  by 
'onmng  an  alliance  with  the  Aetolians  ;  but  the 
-est  «f  Macedonia  unexpectedly  fell  into  the  hands 
>f  a  powerful  neighbour.    Alexander  had  applied 
to  liemaUiiM  for  assistance  at  the  same  time  as  he 
«Bt  to  PyvhM      Iht  «me  purpose ;  Int  w 
latter  was  the  nearest  at  hand,  he  had  restored 
AUnraader  tm  turn  kingdom  befiore  I>emettiiia  could 
mnw  nft  flM  flMon  ef  MliiiL  DnDelriwt  iMweveri 
^v.K.  unwilling  to  lose  such  an  opportunity  of  ag- 
grandtsameBt  |   he  accordingly  left  Athens,  and 
leachad  Macedonia  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
B.  c.  294.    He  had  not  been  there  many  days  be- 
iore  he  put  Alf*xander  to  death,  and  thus  became 
king  oi  Macedonia.    Between  two  such  powerful 
aaigh  boars  and  such  restless  >pinti»  DWHlBiM 
an>\  \'yrrhtt<«.  j(>alousies  and  contentions  wen  MM 
*.o  axtae.    J^acb  was  anxious  for  the  doanfau  «f 
the  mhwr,  and  the  two  Conaer  firienda  eoon  baemae 
the  most  deadly  enemies.    DcTdamein,  who  might 
^^•a^d^aa  a  mediator  between  her  hosband  and 

the  two  rirala  at  lenw'th  broke  nut  into  op>en  war 
ia  a.  c  291.  It  was  during  this  year  that  Thebes 
wwiHi  a  aaeoiid  time  ifUMtlkmetriaa,  probably 
at  the  instigation  of  Pyntati  mA  while  the  Mar 
eedonian  inon.nrch  promeded  in  person  to  chastise 
tbe  reljellinus  inhahitints,  Pyrrhus  e^ted  a  diver- 
mn  in  their  favour  by  invading  Theaealy,  bat  waa 
cnnip#"]lt'd  to  retire  into  Epcirus  before  the  snporior 
forces  of  Demetrius.  In  B.  c  290  Thebes  mrren- 
^Mif  aaA  Demetrius  was  thiu  at  liberty  to  take 
▼enirerxnce  Pyrrhiis  and  hi*  .\etolian  allies.  Ac- 
cordinglr,  be  invaded  AotoUa  in  the  spring  of  ii.c. 
Wii MM ahii  ami iiiiiiliig anil  wiwglag the  eeantry 

*hiiost  without  opposition,  he  marched  into  FpeiruR, 
l«viag  Paataucbtts  witk  aatcoog  bodj  of  bis  troops 
«•  keep  the  Aetrikaia  in  enb^eetiaB.  PyniM  ad- 
vanced to  nu  et  him  ;  but  as  the  two  armies  took  dif- 
imkt  nods,  Demetrius  entered  Epeirus  and  Pyrrhus 
^••■Ih  afanost  at  the  same  time.  Pantanchus  im- 
mediatdy  offered  him  battle,  in  the  midst  of  which 
he  challenged  th»*  kini?  to  finale  comVKit.  This  was 
hmf  diulcTy  accepted  by  the  youthlul  monarch  ; 
*Bd  in  tha  eealiel  a^ich  ensued,  Pyrrhus  bore  his 
enemy  to  the  grnund,  ami  would  have  killed  him 
^  the  spot,  hikd  he  not  been  rescued  by  hisfrienda. 
^  MiBiJiiiiai.dh— yad  hflha  M  oTAdr 

'wder,  took  to  flight  and  left  Pyrrhus  master  of 
the  6dd.    Thia  victorv,  however,  ma  attended 
MM>  imfahmH  Mi  aamw  <tankii— eilrte 
'mits.    The  impetuous  movements  and  daring 
^^tMu  of  the  Epeirot  king  reminded  the  wterans 
^  Mnaidonian  army  of  the  great  Alexander, 
and  thoa  piMd  §m  P^w  hit  ■biiiiIhii  tp  the 
yotdonian  throne.     Demetrius  meantime  had 
M*bd  no  one  to  resist  him  in  Kpeirus,  and  during 
''X  expedition  into  this  country  he  dbo  ohiraiaa 
^"''•^•Mon  of  Corcyra.  After  the  death  of  .Antigone, 
i^firiwa,  in  accoidanoe  with  the  custom  of  the 
;ywfcirfMate,iMd  wried  thRawi««a,fn 
t>  strengthen  his  power  by  a  doRe  connection 
yh  fareign  princes.    Of  these  wives  one  was  a 
f"****"  prinoeas,  anoUiMaa  Illyrian,  aad  a  tUid 
innirtiT  Tf  rir^-f-T  1*  ~ 
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who  brought  him  the  isbmd  of  Corcyntax  a  dowry. 
Bat  laniwM,  offnded  with  the  attention  which 
Pyrrhus  paid  to  his  barbarian  wives,  hiul  with- 
drawn to  her  principality  i«f  Corcym,  which  she 
now  bestowed  upon  Demetrius  together  with  her 
hand.  Pyrrhus  aHMnHmly  returned  to  Epeirus 
more  incensod  than  ever  against  Demetrius.  The 
hitter  had  previously  withdrawn  into  Macedonia. 

At  the  beginning  of  tha  fcUawiag  ytMR,  a.  <x  3M, 
Pyrrhus  took  advantage  of  a  dangerous  illness  of 
Demetriua  to  invade  Macedonia.    He  advanced  as 
krm  Bton  viAoataMeliBf  with  any  opposition ; 
but  when  Demetrius  was  able  to  put  fiiins.  If  at 
the  head  of  hia  tcoooa,  he  drove  his  rival  out  of  the 
country  wilhet  dMealty.   Bat     ha  had  aov 
formed  the  vast  design  of  recovering  the  whole  of 
his  father's  dominions  in  Asia,  ha  hastened  to  coa- 
dude  a  peace  with  Pyrrhua,  in  eider  to  continaa 
his  preparations  undisturbed.    His  «U  MCMiM* 
Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  and  I^ysiniachuR.  once  moia 
entered  into  a  league  :ig<un8t  hiiu,  and  resolved  It 
crush  him  in  Europe  before  he  Imd  time  to  cnitt 
over  into  A«ti:i.   They  easily  pvrMi.ided  Pyrrhus  to 
break  his  recent  treaty  with  Demetrius,  and  joia 
the  oaaHtiea  agafaMt  hiai.   Aeeordingly,  ia  dia 
spring  of  n.  c  *2H7,  while  Ptolemy  appeared  with  a 
powerful  lieet  otf  the  coasu  of  Uraece,  Lysimachua 
nraidei  1k»  ap^Nrand  Pyrrhoa  tba  hmmfnnium 
of  Maceditriia  at  the  same  time.    Demetrius  fiftt 
marched  against  Lysimachus,  but  alarmed  at  the 
growing  diMfieetiaa  of  hia  troops,  and  fearing  that 
they  might  go  over  ta  Lysimachua,  who  had  l>e«i 
one  of  the  veteran  generals  and  companintis  of  Alex- 
ander, he  suddenly  retraced  his  6teps  and  proceeded 
against  Pyrrhus,  who  had  already  advanced  aa  &r 
as  lieroea  and  had  Uiken  up  his  quarters  in  that  city. 
Rut  Pyrrhus  proved  a  rival  as  formidable  as  Lysi- 
machua.  TktkiadMMwiA  which  he  had  treated 
his  prisoners,  and  his  rondescension  and  affability 
to  the  inhabitants  of  ileroea,  had  won  all  haarta  | 
and  aeeordingly,  nlMi  PuMultlui  drew  aenr,  hia 
troops  do»t  rt<-d  him  in  a  body  and  transferred 
their  allegiance  to  Pynhaa.  Demetriua  waa  obliged 
to  fly  in  disguise,  and  InMa       Idnfdam  ta  nn 
rival    Pyrrhua,  however,  was  tumble  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  whole  of  Macedonia:  Lysima- 
chus claimed  his  share  of  the  spoil,  and  the  king- 
dom  waa  divided  bitMan  thm.    But  Pyrrinw 
did  not  long  retain  his  portion  ;  the  Macedontana 
preferred  the  rule  of  their  old  general  Lysimachua | 
and  Pyrrhus  was  accordingly  driven  out  of  hii 
newly  acquired  kingdom  ;  thus  lea^nng  Lysimachus 
master  o(  the  oiiira  countrv.    It  ia  doubtful 
avw  HDg  rymaa  nvgaea  m  jaaoeooma.  imebi^ 
pus  and  Porphyrj'  (apiul  E'l.seb.  Arm.  p.  329,  ed* 
Aucher ;  i^pmi  HtmeeU,  n.  2t>6,  tu)  atate  that  it  waa 
only  sflfvm  SMana,  wneh  «mM  flaoe  tha  «rpal> 
sion  of  Pyrrhus  at  the  end  of  n.  c  287,  or  the 
heuinning  of  286  ;  but  as  other  writers  relate 
(Plut.  Pyrr.  12;  Paua.  L  10.  §  2)  that  this  ha{>- 
pencd  after  the  defeat  of  Demetrius  in  Syria,  whiek 
did  not  take  place  till  thf  middle  of  'JJitJ,  the  reign 
of  Pyrrhus  in  Aiacedonia  was  probably  somewhat 
hnigar.  (CoMpu  NiMi;  JM  ^  JkaM^  vaL  iii, 
note  813.) 

For  the  next  few  years  Pyrrhus  appears  to  have 
reigned  quietly  in  Epeirna  widMat  eMhlliriBg  li 
any  new  entcrjiri/..'.  Hut  a  life  of  inactivity  wat 
insopportabb  to  him,  and  he  pined  for  fresh  soenai 
of  a«li«  fal  wUA  h»  might  gain  glory  and  •»- 
At  ki«ai,  in  281,  tha  km 
»»  2 
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wiiM  for  opfMrtimHy  pteMOted  Htelf.   The  Tft- 

rentinc*,  ngainHt  whom  the  Romans  had  declared 
war.  MOt  on  embassy  to  Fjrirbiu  in  tbe  summer 
of  thb  yvar,  beftging  Um  m  tW  noM  of  dl  tiie 
Italian  Greeks  to  cross  orer  to  Italy  in  order  to 
oondttct  tiM  war  againii  tb«  Romuos.  Tbey  told 
him  that  they  only  waalid  •  gMMcri,  aod  that 
they  would  supply  him  with  an  an^  of  S56i,000 
foot,  and  '20,00U  horM,  ai  all  the  notioni  of  ootttb- 
ern  Italy  would  flock  to  his  standard.  Thio 
too  tempting  an  oiler  to  beraulML  It  mKaed 
of  the  earliest  dreams  «tf  his  ambition.  The  con- 
quest of  Rouic  would  naturally  lead  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  Sfady  Afite ;  and  he  would  then 
be  able  to  return  to  (Iroere  with  the  united  forces 
of  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Curtbage,  to  overcome  his 
rintls  in  Oimm,  mid  reign  as  mortiiir  of  tho  wockL 
He  therefon?  eagerly  promised  the  Tarentines  to 
come  to  tboir  aiaiitancio,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
moostzmneea  of  hii  wke  and  fidthftd  eooMollor 
Cineas ;  but  as  he  would  not  tniHt  tlm  success  of  his 
enterpme  to  the  valour  and  fidelity  of  Italian  troopa, 
he  braan  to  make  prepafatiofM  to  cury  oter  a 
powwral  army  with  him.  These  preparations  occu- 
pied him  during  the  remainder  of  this  year  and  the 
beginning  of  the  next.  The  Greek  princes  did 
•fOiy  thing  to  iavour  his  views,  oa  they  were  glad 
to  pi't  nd  of  so  poworful  and  dangerous  a  ncii^'hlKXir. 
Anligonus  supplied  hmi  with  ships,  Antiochus  with 
money,  and  Ptolemy  Ceraimus  with  troops.  He 
left  a*  gijanlian  of  his  kiii|jdnm  liis  son  Ptolemy 
by  his  tint  wile  Antigone,  who  was  then  only  a 
youth  of  ftftaoB  yean  of  ago.  (Joatfai.  ztH.  2, 
Xriii.  1.) 

Fyrrhus  crossed  over  to  Italy  early  in  B.  c.  280, 
hi  the  tfiirty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  took  trith 
him  20,000  foot,  3000  horse,  2000  archers,  500 
•Hngera,  and  either  50  or  20  elephants,  having 
previously  aent  Milo,  one  of  his  generals,  with  a 
detachment  of  3000  men.  (Plot.  FftH.  15 ; 
Justin,  xvii.  '2.)  Such  was  liis  impatience  to  ar- 
rive at  Tarciitum  iu  time  to  enter  upon  military 
opmatioiia  early  hi  the  aptii^,  that  he  aet  tail  be- 
fore the  stormy  season  of  the  year  had  passed  ;  and 
he  had  scarcely  put  out  to  sea  before  a  violent 
tempest  amae,  which  dMpenad  hie  fleet  Ho  hfaa- 
self  hardly  escaped  with  his  life,  and  arrived  at 
Tarenttun  with  only  a  small  part  of  his  army. 
After  a  tfaaa  the  leatlend  ships  gradually  made 
their  appearance  ;  and  afWr  collecting  his  troops, 
ho  b^an  to  make  preparations  to  carry  on  the 
war  with  aetiTity.  The  inhabitanto  of  Taren- 
tom  were  a  giddy  and  licentious  peof^  unac- 
customed to  the  toils  of  war,  and  unwilling  to 
endure  its  hardships.  They  accordingly  attempted 
to  evade  milathig  the  ranka  of  the  army,  and  be- 
gan to  make  complaints  in  the  public  assemblies 
respecting  the  demands  of  Pyrrbiu  and  the  conduct 
of  Me  treepe;  batPyirhoa  ftrthwith  tnaled  them 
as  their  master  rather  than  as  their  ally,  sluit  up 
the  theatre  and  all  other  public  places,  and  com- 
piled th^  young  men  to  aenre  in  hie  imika. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  activity  of  Pyrrhus  the 
Romans  were  the  first  in  the  field.  The  consul 
M.  Valerius  Laeviuus  marched  into  Lucunia  ;  but 
n«  the  nrroy  of  PjfAm  WOO  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Riinmns,  he  attempted  to  gain  timr-  by  neeotia- 
tinn,  in  order  that  he  might  be  joined  by  his  Italian 
olUaiu  Ho  aeeoidtngly  wrote  to  the  oonaal,  offer* 
ing  to  arlittrato  between  Rome  and  his  Italian 
allici  i  but  Laeviuua  bluntly  told  him  to  mind  hia 
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own  business  and  retire  to  Epetnis. 
remain  inactive  any  longer,  although  he  was  not  < 
joined  by  hia  allies,  Pyirhaa  maiched  oat  afu 
tho  RflaMBo  with  hb  •wb  tvaepo  amd  dm  Tan 

tines.    He  took  up  his  position  between  thcl 
of  Paadosia  and  Uendeia,  on  the  left  or 
hank  of  tha  fhw  8iriiL  Tha  ~ 
camped  on  the  soutlicni  Iwmk  of  the  rirer,  and  i 
were  the  first  to  begin  the  battle.  Tbej 
tha  river  and  wen  hnmediately  attacked  by 
aavriqr  af  Pynhna.  who  led  themjaifca  rhaigi 
person,  and  distinguished  himself  a*  ufii-*!  by  t 
most  darinfT  acts  of  valour.    The  Koajaji!^.  b^^i 
ever,  bravely  sustained  the  attack ;  mnd  Pyrrht 
finding  that  his  cavalry  could  not  decide  the 
ordered  hia  infiutty  to  advance.  The 
still  conteetad  moat  luiowlyt 
both  armies  advance  and  retreat  ;  and  it 
till  Pyirhoa  brought  forward  hia  elrphanto, 
bore  down  avery  thing  beAfo  dMB,  tftmt  i 
mans  took  to  flight.    The  The«Ukjilian  cavalry  com- 
pleted the  rout.    The  Romans  fled  in  thm  utMt. 
confiBaioD  aeroea  the  river  Siria,  leaving  their  ca^p 
to  the  con<)neror.   The  battle  had  lasted  all  dsvi 
and  it  was  probably  the  Ml  of  night  alone  whiob 
saved  the  Roman  army  from  complete  deatrDCticau 
Those  who  escaped  tocdc  lefuge  in  an  Afndian  lewa,  I 
which  Niebuhr  conjectures  to  have  been  Vrnnsia. 
The  number  of  the  slain  in  either  army  ta  difiierenUy 
atated  ;  but  tha  baa  of  Pyrrhus,  thasgk  inferior  la  ! 
that  of  the  Honinns,  was  still  very  con«:  '.erable, 
and  a  huge  proportion  of  his  officers  and  be«t  trosaa 
had  fidhn.  Ha  la  reported  to  han^a  arid,  ha 
viewed  the  field  of  battle,  ".\nother  auch  vic- 
toiy,  and  I  most  return  to  £peiraa  ahMM.**  He 
aetad  with  genaroaity  after  tha  faattia,  hnrTinr 
the  dead  bodies  of  the  Romans  like  thoee  of  fat* 
own  troopa,  and  trntiBg  hb  piiiaiicia  with  kiad- 
ness. 

This  vicUny  was  followed  by  imp<irt.\nt  resoItJL 
The  allies  of  Pyrrhus,  who  had  hitherto  kept  aloof, 
joined  him  now ;  and  even  many  of  the  subjects  of 
Rome  esponaed  hia  eaoae.  But  Pynhaa  lad 
bought  his  victory  dearly,  and  must  have  learnt 
by  the  experience  of  the  late  battle  the  difficulty  he 
wooJd  haiva  taaaeamter  hi  aenquering  lUmm,  V» 
tlierefore  sent  his  minister  Cineas  to  Rome  with 
propoaala  of  peace,  while  he  himself  collected  tk» 
moM  of  tho  aUiea  and  marked  ah>wly  towmda 
Central  Italy.  The  terma  wUdt  he  oifexed  were 
those  of  a  conqueror.  He  prsposed  that  the  Ro- 
mans should  recognise  the  independence  of  the 
Greeks  in  Italy,  should  restore  to  the  Snmahffi 
Lucanians,  Apulians,  and  Hnittians,  all  the  pa^ 
sessions  which  they  had  lost  in  war,  and  ahaoU 
make  paaaa  with  hfaaaelf  and  tho  TanMiMa.  U 
soon  as  peace  was  concluded  on  these  tenriii.  he 
promiaed  to  return  all  the  Roman  priaonera  mth- 

was  Kiid  to  have  won  more  towns  for  Pyrrhus  than 
his  arms,  neglected  no  means  to  secure  the  fisvoar 
of  the  Romans  for  his  master,  and  to  indnoe  tlMM 
to  accept  the  p«u«.  The  proepeeta  of  Npiiil 
seemed  so  dark  and  threatening  that  many  mem- 
bers of  the  senate  thought  that  it  would  t« 
more  pfidoBt  to  comply  with  Ua  demands ;  aal 
thi*  party  wonid  probably  have  carried  the  datt 
bad  It  not  been  for  the  patriotic  speech  of  the  seed 
Ap.  daadhm  Oaeaaa,  who  dwiawnwd  the  dm 
of  a  peace  with  a  victorious  foe  with  such  effect, 
that  the  Moata  reaoiTod  to  decUna  the  ptopoaahof 
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prrhufi,  and  i  "wwiBilnil  (SflflM  to  qait  Roaw  im 
day. 

vstaratd  to  PyfrinHi  mhI  told  lite  Iw 

A«t  hope  for  nothing  from  negotiation.  The  kinjr 
rcordixtgly  wolvgd  to  prosecute  the  war  with 
i^oar.  sdfiMid  by  rapid  bmrIim  towudt 

Lome,  pliiiwlarim  tht  rniiiitrj  of  the  Roman  allies 
s  he  went  along.  He  was  followed  by  the  cenMtl 
..a^viuue,  whose  amy  bad  been  rainfotced  bf  two 
•giooa,  ■hiah  M  bean  bvied  in  the  city  while 
h«  ftenate  was  considering  the  king's  prnposals  of 
Liaevinus,  howeTor,  did  not  venture  to 
the  superior  forces  of  the  enemy,  bat  con- 
cTited  himself  with  harassing  their  march  and 
ieiaviiig  their  adnuice  by  petty  tkirmiaheaL  Pyr- 
tlm.  tiMraiBva,  «oaliBMd  to  •imm  itaiidfly 
aMotPnt  meeting  with  any  serions  opposition,  and 
it  tetfth  anivcMi  at  Paoieete,  whidi  fell  into  hi* 
tead&    Ha  ^vaa  now  nif  Iwouly^wr  nribo  fimn 

ll   .1.  ,         his  outposts  advanced  six  miles  further. 
Afiothe>r  march  would  have  brought  him  under  the 
anlb  of  the  city  ;  but  hmt  Us  progieM  wm  atop- 
fed.    At  this  moment  he  was  informed  that  peace 
was  concluded  with  the  Etruscans,  and  that  the 
other  consul,  Ti.  Conmcanius,  had  rettimed  with 
army  to  Rome.    All  hope  was  now  fOOe  of 
eompellinp  the  Romans  to  accept  the  pence,  and 
be  therefore  resolved  to  retreat,  lie  retired  slowly 
wta  Qnufmimt  and  from  thenoe  withdrew  into 
winter-quarters  ta  XmatoOu  No  oIIm  ktttlt  wm 
bought  this  year.  ^ 

winter,  the  Romans  sent  an  embassy  to  Pyrrhus, 
to  endcaToor  to  obtain  the  nuunm  of  the  R<Hiian 
prvMBBn  OP  tfiaif  txAnffttot  an  a^oal 

the  Tarentines  or  their  allies.  The  amba.* 
received  by  Pyrrhus  in  the  most  distbgniahed 
wner ;  aiid  his  intarriewa  with  C  fUtridna 
Luscious,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  embassy, 
lom  one  of  the  most  celebrated  stories  in  Roman 
Ustory,  and  bare  been  brieBy  related  elsewhere. 
(V(^'ll.  p.  842,  ■.)  He  refu8«d»  howotec,  to 
comply  with  the  request  of  the  Romans ;  but  at 
the  same  time  to  show  them  his  trust  in  their 
honour,  aaA  Uo  atairation  of  their  diaracter,  he  al- 
lowed them  to  go  to  Rome  in  order  to  celebrate  the 
^tumaiia,  *l'jpil**'"g  that  they  were  to  return  to 
itf  taoonotowvMMaotMospttlMtamM 


■^hich  he  had  previously  offered  them  thrntigh 
Cioeas,  The  senate  rsmained  firm  in  their  resolve, 
dl  iIm  priacam  MtuMd  to  Pynimi,  the 
ponishment  of  death  having  been  denounced  against 
t^Me  who  shoald  remain  in  the  city.  This  is  the 
••■■ll  h»  Apptan  (<Sbmn.  x.  4,  5),  and  Plutarch 
(/\rrh.  20);  but  other  writon  itoto  with  less 
pfobabiliiy  that  the  prisoners  were  set  free  by 
^yn^us  unconditionally  and  without  ransom.  (Liv. 
^  13  :  Zonar.  viii.  4 ;  Flor.  L  18;  Ealnpt.  iL 
7;  AureL  Vict  d4  Fir.  JU.  35.) 

0{  vhe  camoMga  of  the  following  year,  ac.  279, 
^kMvtelHlds.  Tha  MMnb  w«io  P.  Dedss 

-tot  Md  P.  Sulpiciui?  Saverrio.    Apulia  was  the 
*P*(ations,  and  the  great  battle  of  the  cam- 
V^l^  w  fimi^rt  MMP  AtwdoBL   Tito  fint  an* 
*»onter  took  phux  near  the  banks  of  a  river,  where 
2*  }[^J[«ftnature  of  the  ground  waa  ill  adapted 
■Mtments  of  the  phalanx,  and  the  Romans 
gained  the  advaataga.  Bat  Pyrrhus 
"**"*'*'red  lo  as  to  bring  the  enemy  into  the 
"pen  plain,  where  the  Romans  were  defuited,  and 
**t»tlMir«ii^  IWtvMfftMartolhoftild 
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of  battle,  that  rot  more  than  6000  of  the  Romans 
fell*  while  Pyrrhus,  according  to  his  own  state- 
ment fat  Ida  cemawattufas  lost  S6M  mta.  Thh 
was  the  account  of  Hieronymus,  which  is  pre- 
served by  Plutarch,  and  is  doubtless  correct  in  the 
mahu  The  Roman  annalists,  on  the  eontrary, 
either  represented  it  as  a  dmwn  battle,  or  claimed 
the  victory  for  their  own  nation  (Liv.  EpU.  13; 
Zonar.  viii.  5 ;  Entrop.  ii.  1 S ;  Ores.  iv.  I ;  Flor.  i. 
18.  §  9|  oonp.  Mus,  Dsciua,  No.  3.)    The  vic- 
tory however  yielded  Pyrrhus  no  advantage,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Tarentum  for  the  winter 
without  effecting  any  thing  more  during  the  cam- 
paign.   In  the  last  battle,  as  well  as  in  the  first, 
the  bnmt  of  the  action  had  fallen  almost  ex- 
dostrely  on  the  Greek  troops  of  tfio  king ;  and 
state  of  Greece,  which  was  overrun  by  the  fJanls 
in  this  year,  made  it  ht^ekis  for  him  to  obtain 
any  remRMMBoina  Iran  EpsinN.  Ho  WMtheiofim 
unwilling  to  hazard  his  surviving  Greeks  by  another 
campaign  with  the  Romans,  and  accocdingly  lent 
a  ready  ear  to  the  fatitotkat  «f  ite  Oneka  hi 
Sicily,  who  begged  him  to  eomo  to  tkdr  aadatanoe 
against  the  Carthaginians.   This  seemed  an  easier 
enterprise  than  the  one  he  was  already  engaged  in, 
and  it  had  moreover  the  charm  of  novelty,  which 
always  had  fjreat  attractions  for  Pyrrhus.    It  wa« 
necessary,  huwever,  tir»t  to  suspend  hostilities  with 
the  Romans,  who  wm  Ukowise  anxious  to  get  rid 
of  so  formidable  an  opponent  that  they  mv^ht  com- 
plete the  subjugation  of  southern  Italy  without 
fertber  hitamipttoD.  WImb  both  parllaa  had  dio 
same  wishes,  it  was  not  difficult  to  find  a  fair  pre- 
text for  bringing  the  war  to  a  conclusion.  This 
WM  oflbided  at  die  beginning  of  the  foOownif 
year,  B.C.  278,  by  one  of  the  servants  of  Pyrrhus 
deserting  to  the  Romans  and  moposiqg  to  the 
eonanis  to  poison  Ms  master.    The  oonanla  Fa* 
bridus  and  Aemilius  sent  hick  the  deserter  to  the 
king,  stating  that  they  abhorred  a  victor}*  gained 
by  treason.    Thereupon  Pyrrhus,  to  show  his  gra- 
dtoda,  aeat  Cineoo  to  Bome  with  all  the  Roman 
prisoners  without  ransom  and  without  conditions  ; 
and  the  Romans  appear  to  have  granted  him  a 
tniea,  dno^  aok  a  formal  peoe^  oa  ho  lad  not 
eoosonted  to  evacuate  Italy. 

Pyrrhiu  waa  now  at  liberty  to  cross  over  into 
Sicily,  which  ho  did  hnrndfaitoly  oftonratda, 
leaving  Milo  with  part  of  his  troops  in  possession 
of  TanmUim,  and  his  son  Alexander  with  another 
pRten  «l  Lsed  (Justin,  xdIL  3 ;  Zonar.  viii.  5.) 
The  Tarentines  had  demanded  that  his  troops 
should  be  withdrawn,  if  he  would  not  assist  them 
in  the  field ;  but  Pyrrhus  paid  no  heed  to  their 
renoMtouMei,  and  rstained  poasesiion  of  thoir 
town,  as  well  as  of  Iv»cri,  in  hojK»s  of  being  soon 
able  to  return  to  Italy  at  the  head  of  the  Greeks 
of  Sicily,  of  which  island  hiawoimimi^iaolioB  had 
already  pictured  him  as  the  sovereign. 

Pjrrhtts  remained  in  Sicily  upwards  of  two 
yeoia, matolj  frem  tho nlddle of  &&  478,  to  dio 

latter  end  of  a  r.  476.  At  &ltho  met  with  bril- 
liant success  in  Sicily.  Ho  dnve  the  Cartha* 
ginfana  haftn  hhn,  and  took  die  strongly  fortified 

city  of  Eryx,  in  the  ass.'uiU  of  which  he  was  the 
first  to  mount  the  scaling  ladders,  and  distin- 
guished himself  as  nsnal  by  his  daring  and  im- 
petuous valonr.  The  Carthaginians  became  so 
alarmed  at  his  siirress,  that  they  offered  him  both 
ships  aiul  money  on  condition  of  his  forming  ai\ 
aHUif^  hpIiIi  diMBy  ■Ithinngh  (hij  hod  cuy  a 

ft  »  8 
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short  time  before  made  a  treaty  with  the  Romans. 
Pjrrhus  was  fonlinh  cnmigh  to  reject  ddi  offer, 
which  woulj  havf  ailordt'd  him  immense  advan- 
tages for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  with  lUme  ; 
and  at  th«  kKa§Mm  if  tht  9kS6m  Greeks  he 
refused  to  come  to  any  terms  with  the  Cartha- 
gaaam  nnless  ther  would  etacoate  Skiljr  alto- 
^aAaf*  Shafftfjr  aRv  Pyitkva  narfviA  a  MWa 

ropuiHe  in  nn  nttcnipt  wliicli  hct  mads  IpM  tlw  Im* 
pregnable  town  of  Liljbaeaia.  Tht  |NI%»  il 
■ueeeM  via  ROW  goM.  Ttt  Owilti»  wfca  bad  in- 

Tited  him  to  the  island,  were  deuroos  to  see  him 
depart,  and  began  to  form  cabals  and  plots  against 
him.  This  led  to  retaliation  on  the  part  of  Pyrrbos, 
and  to  acta  which  were  deemed  both  cruel  and 
tymnnical  by  the  fJrpoks.  He  wnn  involved  in 
plots  and  insurrections  of  all  kinds,  and  soon 
became  as  anzioai  to  abandon  the  island  as  he 
had  been  bef'<rr  to  l^vi'  luily.  Accordingly,  when 
kia  Italian  ailies  again  begoed  him  to  come  to  their 
MrfiMMCii  ha  md9y  uiuipBad  wMl  ^balf  lafwrta 

Pyrrhus  retumiHl  to  Italy  in  tlic  aTitumn  nf 
B.O.  276.  He  was  attacked  by  a  (jartha^ian 
flaat  on  Ua  passaga,  and  kal  ae^Dtj  of  Ui  ships 
of  war,  which  he  had  obtained  in  SicQy;  and 
when  he  hinded,  he  had  to  fight  his  way  throagh 
th«  Maroertines,  who  had  crossed  orer  firom  Sicily 
to  dkpate  hts  passage.  He  defeated  them  after  a 
shfirp  »tnipgle,  and  eventually  reached  Tarentnm 
in  Kiffty.  His  troops  were  now  almost  the  same 
in  ntimbor  as  when  he  first  landed  in  Italy,  but 
rary  different  in  quality.  His  faithful  Kpcimts  had 
fox  the  most  cart  fidlen,  and  his  present  soldiers 
•ooilaladddavf  of  mef«eiiariea,irlM«ih«lHKlleTied 
in  Italy,  and  on  whose  fidelity  he  could  only  rely 
as  he  led  them  to  Tictory,  and  sttppliad 
iritih  pay  and  plandtr.  PyvAm  did  ml 
remain  inactive  at  Tarentnm,  but  forthwith  com- 
flwnced  operations,  althou^  the  teaaon  aeemt  to 
liave  been  fiur  adranced.  Ha  neoTored  Locri, 
which  had  rovolted  to  the  BMnani ;  and  as  he 
here  fonnd  liim«'-lf  in  prent  difficultifs  for  want  of 
money  to  nay  his  troops,  and  cuuld  obtain  none 
tnm  kia  anieai  ka  was  indnead  at  the  adviea  of 
aona  Epictirmns  to  take  possession  of  the  treasnres 
•f  tka  temple  of  Proserpina  in  that  town.  The 
Mfu  fa  wUeh  tka  manajr  ww  to  be  embaiM  to 
be  carried  to  Tarentura,  were  driven  back  by  a 
atom  to  Locri.  This  orcomstanca  deeplj  affected 
tho  nted  of  Pyrrhns ;  ko  oidand  Iko  traMttoo  to 
be  restored  to  the  tenij.le,  and  jint  to  death  the 
unCortunate  men  who  liad  advised  him  to  commit 
tko  ncrilegious  act ;  and  from  tkia  time  ha  became 
kmmtad  by  the  idea,  as  he  himself  rsbtted  in  his 
aamoirs,  that  the  wrath  of  Proserpine  was  pitr- 
ising  him  and  dragging  him  down  to  rum. 
(Dionys.  xix.  9,  lOf  Afpian,  Samn.  zii.) 

The  following  year,  B.  c.  274,  closed  the  career 
of  I'yrrhus  in  Italy.  The  consols  were  Curius 
PantotMa  o&d  StivOIw  Maniida  {  .of  whan  the 
marched  into  Samnium  and  the  latter  into 
Pyrrhus  advanced  against  Curius,  who 
fa  Ao  M^^hkowhood  of  Bhmvoih 
turn,  and  resolved  to  attack  him  before  he  was 
joined  by  his  colleague.  As  Curius,  however,  did 
not  wish  to  ride  a  battle  whh  kb  own  amy  aJone, 
Pjrrrhus  planned  an  attack  upon  hia  camp  by 
night.  Hilt  he  miscalculated  tlif  time  and  the 
distance  ;  the  torches  burnt  out,  thu  mm  uiiii^d 
their  woj,  and  it  was  already  broad  d  u  -Iight 
«k«  ko  ftMkod  Iko  ke^kti  okovo  tko  " 
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camp.   Stm  their  arrival  was  quite  unei 
bat  aa  a  battle  waa  now  inevitable,  Carins  l«<i  a«t 
his  men.    The  troop*  of  PyrrhiKs  eshaa»-r«l 
fatigue,  were  easily  put  to  the  rout ;  two 
were  kflad  and  o%kt  I        '  ~ 
this  success,  Curius  no  longer  hentated  to  m/f-t< 
th»  king  in  tho  open  ^"Sltm^ 

k^  Ao  phalanx  nm!  the  elephants  to  tht-ir 
M  tkob  vetiaat  waa  covend  by  a  shower  a€  oua- 
rfko  ftoii  tko  SHB|Mrti  of  iko  eamp,  wkiih  sm 

noyed  the  elephants  that  they  turned  romad 
troid  down  all  before  them.    The  RoraaBs 


returned  to  the  charge*  and  easily  drore  back  tko 
enemr  whiek  kid  koiB  Am  thrown  into  difdaou 


emy 

The  rout  was  complete,  and  Pyrrhua  arrived  ai 
Tarentum  with  only  a  few  horsemen.  It  wa«  cmmt 
impooribia  to  eectinoo  tko  var  any  kogar  witlsaat 
a  fresh  supply  of  troops,  and  he  therefore  appliedl 
to  the  kings  of  Macedonia  and  Syria  fori 
k«l  Oi  tkqrtomoi  •  dorf  oor  to  Ma  nvnal,  bi 
no  alternative  hut  to  quit  Italy.  He  crossked 
to  Greece  towavda  the  tnd  of  the  year,  laoTing  JtuS^ 
with  a  gai'tiaan  al  TMontim,  ao  n  ko  oHfl  ofamg-  to 
the  idea  of  returning  to  Italy  at  some  future  time. 

Pyrrhus  arrived  in  Epeirus  at  tka  end  of  bl 
274,  after  an  ahaapoe  oif  rix  ysars.   Ho  ' 
beck  witk  kirn  only  8000  foot  and  500  koi 
had  nnt  money  to  maintain  even  these  witboat 
underuknig  new  wars.    Accordingly,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  following  year,  b.  c  272,  he  inraded 
Macedonia,  of  which  Antigonns  Gonatas,  the  son  of 
Demetrius,  was  at  that  time  king.    Uis  anny  bad 
been  ninfisoDed  by  a  body  of  QriHasmranBrfaa*  omd 
his  only  object  at  first  seems  to  have  been  plunder. 
But  hia  awcess  £ar  exceeded  hiaexpectationfc  Um 
ok^riood  poaMOiloii  of  aoeond  tiaroa  vfdnvo 
sistance  ;  and  whon  at  length  Antigonus  advanced 
to  meet  him,  the  Macedonian  mmaKh  waa  deoertcd 
by  hia  own  troops,  who  welcomed  Pjahaa  aa  tkeir 
king.    Pyrrhns  thus  became  king  of  MMO^Hfa  • 
second  time,  but  had  scarcely  obtained  poaaeesion 
of  the  kingdom  before  his  restless  spirit  droTO  ham 
into  new  enterprises.    Cleonymus  had  irnvf  JOOOO 
l)efore  l»een  excluded  from  the  Spartan  throne;  andktf 
had  recently  received  a  new  insult  from  the  £hoIj 
which  was  reigning  in  kia  plaoa.  AcroCotaOi  tko  aaa 
of  the  Spartan  kincr  Arens,had  seduced  Chelidonia, 
the  youiw  wife  of  Cleonymua,  and  tka  lattar.  new 
kttinfag  mf  fovvnge,  repaired  to  Ao  eaoft  of 
thus,  and  persuaded  him  to  make  war  upon  S{:v-\rt.'u 
This  invitation  was  readily  complied  with:  and 
Pyrrhus  aMordingly  marched  into  Lawmk  fa  tka 
following  year,  ».  c  272,  with  an  army  of  25,000 
foot,  2000  honw*.  and  24  elephants.    Such  a  force 
seemed  irresistible  ;  no  preparations  had  been  made 
for  debnoa,  oad  king  Areus  himself  was  abOHK  fa 
Crete.    As  soon  as  Pyrrhus  arrived,  (  leonvmos 
urged  him  to  attack  the  city  forthwith,    liut  aa 
the  cby  sraa  fiu*  spent,  Pyrrhns  leatdved  to  daiv 
the  attack  till  next  day,  fearing  that  his  soldiers 
would  pillage  the  city,  il  it  were  taken  in  tkankAt 
BudnfaMrtko  Bfgkt  the  Bpftaoa  ww  nmHk. 

AU  the  innabitanta,  old  and  ynuni:.  men  ar,  i  n  - 
men,  laboured  ineaiisantly  in  digging  •  deep  ditch 
opposite  die  eneray^  camp,  and  H  IkooMi  of  ootk 
ditch  formtMi  n  strong  barricade  of  waggona.  The 
next  day  Pyrrhus  advanced  to  the  assault,  but  was 
repulsed  by  the  Spartans,  who  fought  under  their 
youthfiil  leader  Acrotatm  in  o  nmr  wttfkf 
thek  MiciMit  oiioift  Tko 
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iqr,  bat  wHh  BobeMflr  maeMi ; 

md   the  arrival  of  Areug  with  2000  Cretans,  as 
nrell  as  of  othai  aiudliuy  forces,  at  leiwth  com- 
pelled PjtAmm  to  atendoii  lU  bopet  of  Mdng  the 
city.     He  did.  not,  however,  relinquish  hin  ontt^r- 
pnse  altogethtf  •  but  resolved  to  winter  in  Peiopon- 
mmua,  that  lia  might  be  mdj  t»  MBMT  yiiliOM 
■t  ^h*  CMHMneement  of  the  iprlBf*  But  while 
T^-ikm^  prepttrations  for  this  object,  fie  leeeiTed  an 
iiauon  from  Aristeas,  one  of  the  leading  citizens 
aifc  Aigpi»      Mafil  liiai#gainst  his  rival  Aristippus, 
whose  cause  waa  espoused  by  Antigonus.  Pyrrhus 
forthwith  commenced  his  march  ixom  tlie  neighbour- 
bnd  «C  SpttTta,  bat  did  not  iomIi  Aigos  without 
«;nme  sharp  frRhting,  as  the  Spartans  nnder  Areus 
both  molested  his  march  and  occupied  some  of  the 
ymmm  Itemigh  wIMi  Ua  imA  iy,    la  om  of 
tht-i.!'  Hiicounters  his  eldest  son  Ptolemy  fell, greatly 
to  the  grief  of  his  fiithtf,  who  avenged  hia  death  bj 
filing  wttli  Mi  m  hod  <ke  leatoeftlw  LMidM- 
monian  detachment  which  had  destro^'ed  his  son.  On 
am  ring  in  the  neighboorhood  of  Aigoa,  he  found 
Antigcmiui  encamped  on  one  of  the  heights  near  the 
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aty. 


Id  not  induce  him  to  risk  a  battle. 


There  wan  a  party  at  Argos,  which  did  not  belong 
to  eviher  of  the  contending  factions,  and  which  was 
anxioas  to  get  rid  both  of  Pynhaa  tad  Anligws. 
TJit'y  accordingly  sent  an  embassy  to  tbc  two 
kinga,  begging  them  to  withdraw  from  the  aty. 
Antigi—  praadied  eompUancet  and  sent  his  son 
as  a  hostage  ;  but  though  Pynrhus  did  not  refuse, 
he  would  not  give  any  hostagSb   Inthe  night-tiioe 
AiialMM  admlad  Pyrrhtia  inle  tlw  who 
nLirched  into  the  niarkt't-plaee  with  part  of  his 
tiQODa,  leaTing  his  son  Uelenoa  aritb  the  main  bodj 
sf  htaamy  on  the  oatsido.  Botllw ■bnn httviaf 
been  ghMB,  the  citadel  was  seized  by  the  Argives 
of  the  opposite  fiKtion.    Arcus  with  his  Spartans, 
who  haid  followed  close  upon  Pyrrhus,  was  ad- 
mimi  within  the  watts,  and  Antigonua  also  sent 
apartion  of  his  tmops  into  the  city,  under  the 
—■maud  of  his  son  Holcyoneus,  while  he  himself 
raoained  without  with  the  balk  of  his  forem  On 
thf  dawn  of  day  Pyrrhus  saw  that  all  the  strong 
I^aces  were  in  the  posaeesion  of  the  enemy,  and 
AMitMklteBefleMiTfiirhiiBtenlMt  Re 


accordingly  s«'iit  orders  tn  his  son  Ilelenus  to  break 
pan  of  the  walls,  in  order  that  his  troops 

a^^^^K    --  ■         ■  ■   —  _    * —  *  ----- 

mgof  tMM  witn  tun  em  {  bm  ui  eaonqiiMMe 

nf  some  mistake  in  the  delivery  of  the  message, 
Ueknas  attempted  to  enter  the  dty  by  the  same 
ptmmy  through  which  Pyrrhoa  was  retreating. 
The  two  tidtaoaeountered  one  another,  and  to  add 
to  the  confinion  one  of  the  elephants  fell  down  in 
^  narrow  gateway,  while  another  becoming  wild 
and  oi^vemable,  trod  down  every  baftfe 
Wra.    Pyrrhus  was  in  the  rear,  in  a  more  open 
Pvt  of  the  city,  attempting  to  keep  olf  the  enemy. 
While  tiiua  engpiged,  he  was  mniMf  wmnded 
thTn\is;h  the  breast-plate  with  a  javelin  ;  and,  as  he 
turned  to  take  Teogeonce  on  the  Aigive  who  hod 
"lliAad  Um,  the  metiier  of  tbt  nn,  eedng  the 

oat^m-r  f.f  h,  r  son,  liurK-d  down  from  the  house- 
where  she  was  standing  a  ponderous  tile, 
which  struck  Pyrrhus  on  the  back  of  hia  nedL  He 
Wl  from  his  horse  stunned  with  the  blow,  and 
"'^S  reeogniied  liy  <-nine  of  the  soldiers  of  Anti- 
•■■•i  was  quickly  despatched.    His  head  was  cut 
off  and  given  to  Ualcyoneus,  who  carried  the  bloody 
^jfcj  with  exultation  to  his  father  Antigonus. 
^  latttf  turned  awaj  from  the  sight,  and 


ordered  tiie  body  te  be  intenod  wMtk  bMoming 

honours.  His  remains  were  deposited  by  the  Ar- 
gives in  the  temple  of  Demetff.  fPaua.  i  13.  §  8.) 

Pyrrhus  perished  la  B.  a  973,  tr  Ae  fbrty-shrth 
year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  twenty-third  of  his 
reign,  tie  was  the  greatest  warrior  and  one  of  the 
best  prinest  of  Ui  tinte.  If  judged  by  a  righteous 
standard  of  public  morality,  he  wiU  appear  as  a  mo- 
narch intent  only  upon  his  personal  aggmndiAeniciit, 
and  ready  to  sacritice  the  rights  of  otiier  nations 
to  the  advancement  of  his  glory  and  the  gratifi. 
cation  of  his  ambition.  Hut  if  judged  by  the 
morality  of  the  profligate  times  in  which  ho  lived, 
when  every  Greek  prince  thought  he  had  a  right 
to  whatever  dominions  his  sword  cnuld  win,  we 
shall  see  mote  to  admire  than  to  censure  in  hia 
oondMt  Hit  gofotnnwptof  bis  native  daminkwa 
seems  to  havp  bren  just  and  lenient,  for  his  Epei- 
rota  always  remained  iaithful  to  him  even  during 
hii  loof  ikieiiee  la  Ila^^ad  8kily.  Hte  fcraigQ 
wars  were  carried  on  with  no  unnecessary  cruelty 
and  oi^ression,  and  he  is  accused  of  fewer  crimes 
than  any  of  fait  eontemporariesi  The  greatest 
testimony  to  the  excellence  of  his  private  life  is, 
that  in  an  age  of  treachory  and  corruption  he 
ever  retained  the  aiTi-ction  of  his  personal  attend- 
ants ;  and  hence,  with  the  solitary  ezeoption  of 
the  physician  who  otFtTed  to  poison  him,  we  read 
of  no  iiutaiice  in  which  he  was  deserted  or  betrayed 
by  any  of  his  oAoers  or  friends.  With  his  dorfaig 
coum^fN  military  skill,  his  afiable  deportment, 
and  his  kingly  bearmg,  Im  might  have  become  the 
pewoHU  noBinh  of  Ui  dojr.  If  he  hod 


steadily  and  perserefi^ftw pursued  tUe  immediate 
object  before  him.  But  be  never  rested  satisfied 
vnk  any  acquisition,  and  wao  ever  grasping  at 
soOM  ftosb  object :  hence  Anttgonus  compared  him 
to  a  gambler,  who  made  many  good  throws  with 
the  dice,  but  was  unable  to  make  the  proper  use  of 
the  pMi  Pyirirai  was  ngnrded  in  subsequent 
times  as  one  of  the  greatest  p-nerals  that  had  ever 
lived.  Procles,  the  Carthaginian,  thought  him 
superior  even  to  Alexander  in  the  military  art 
( Pans.  iv.  36.  §  4)  ;  and  Hannibal  said  that  nf  all 
generals  Pyxrhoa  was  the  tirst,  Scipio  the  second, 
aBdMBiMBrthethM<Flat.iyvfc8),  er,aeeetd- 
ing  to  another  version  of  the  story,  Alexander  was 
the  hist,  Pyirhua  the  second,  and  himself  the  third 
(Plot  Flamk,  )1X  TpAm  wnlt  a  woric  oa 
the  art  of  war,  which  was  read  in  the  tin^e  of 
Cicero  (orf  Fam.  ix.  25,  comp.  Fabric  LiU.  firaee. 
vol.  iv.  p.  343)  ;  and  hu  commentaries  are  quoted 
both  by  Dtonyiius  and  Plutarch. 

Pyrrhus  married  four  wives.  1.  AntJjronc,  the 
daughter  ot  Jk  renice.  '2.  A  daughter  of  Audoleun, 
king  of  the  Paeon ians.  '.i.  HiroiaBa,adaaghteref 
Bardylis,  king  of  the  lUyrians.  4.  Lanassa,  a 
daughter  of  AgaUiodes  of  Syracuse.  Hia  children 
wete>-l.  PtoloBiy,  bom  B.a  995t  killed  in 
battle,  B.C,  272.  [Vol  TIT.  p.  566,  No.  9.]  2. 
Alexander,  who  succeeded  hia  father  as  king  of 
Epcinu.  [VoL  L  p.  116.]  &  Helenas.  fRat** 
NU8,  No.  1.1  4.  Nereis,  who  niarrli  d  (i.-Inn  of 
Syneuse.  [Nxaai8.J  5.  Olympias,  who  married 
hor  own  bratber  Alncander.  [Olympus,  No.  2.] 
6.  Deidameia  or  Laodameia. 

(Plutarch's  biography  is  the  princip.ol  ancient 
authority  for  the  Life  of  Pyrrhus  ;  and  the  hubject 
has  boon  aUy  tioated  by  the  following  moitm 
writers  :  —  IhDysen,  Geschichte  </e*  JltlUnismnt, 
voL  i.  pp.  249, 4i^,  635,  554— <>26,  voL  ii.  pp.tt9, 
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M  PTTHAG0RA8. 

no— 163,  183—200;  Thiriinai,  ^  fiffwee, 
vol.  vii.  pp.  288,  353,  362—364,  vol.  viii.  pp.  4. 

15,  1(>,  26—40,  67—76 ;  Niebubr,  HisL  «^ 
ibawi  A  4fiO— 465.474— «S2;  Anold,  BkL  of 
Mtmt,  toL  in.  pp.  480—445, 481—590.) 


COIN  OF  PYRRHU8. 

PYRRHUS  (nv^^os),  a  Greek  poet  mentioned 
hj  Theochtiu,  is  said  by  the  bcboiiaBt  to  have 
Man  •  iMdb  poai^  tnd  •  mAw  «f  Erpkn»  or 
Letbot.  (Thaoer.  ir.51|  ScboL mi  ir. 
20.) 

PTTHAVNETUS  (aMmf\  wmte  •  work 

on  Aegina.  (Athen.  xiii.  p.  589,  f ;  Schol.  ad 
ApoU.  Hkod.  iv.  1712 ;  Schol.  ad  I'md.  Ol.  ix. 
107,  ad  Netn.  r,  81,  tL  53  ;  ScboL  ad  Lycophr. 
175.) 

VYTllh.'GOKXS  {UxSarripat).  The  anthen- 
ticated  fact«  in  the  history  of  Pythagoras  are  so 
lev,  and  the  wraieea  fipom  whieh  the  greater  part 
of  onr  infonnation  respecting  him  is  derived  are  of 
BO  lato  a  date,  and  so  untniatworthy,  that  it  i« 
loipotiible  to  hy  down  mow  tlm  an  ontlim  of  his 
personal  history  with  any  approximation  to  ct-r- 
tainty.  The  total  abcence  of  written  memorials 
pneaMbg  from  Pythagoras  himselt  fuA  tiie 
paucity  of  t!ic  notices  of  him  by  cnutrmporafliii 
coupled  with  the  secrecy  which  was  thrown  around 
eonstitatton  and  Mtiem  of  tiio  Pythagorean 
1»otherhood,  held  out  strong  temptations  for  in- 
vention to  supply  the  place  of  (acts,  and  the  stories 
which  thus  originated  were  eagerly  caught  up  by 
the  Neo-Platonic  writers  who  furnish  most  of  the 
details  re»{H;cting  Pythagoras,  and  with  whom  it 
was  a  recognised  canon,  that  nothing  should  be 
■cconted  inciediUo  which  related  to  tho  gods  or 
what  was  divine.  (Iambi.  AiUmH.  <vi  Ph'Jm.  p. 
324,  ed.  Kiessling.)  In  this  way  a  multitude  of 
tilo  moot  dmud  IraoM  took  dmr  rbe— m 

that  Apniln  was  his  father  ;  that  his  person  g!oamed 
with  a  supernatural  brightness  ;  tliat  he  exhibited 
a  golden  thigh  ;  thai  KtaA  CHM  flying  to  liin  on 
a  golden  arrow ;  that  hi  seen  in  different 
pUces  at  one  and  the  same  time.  (Comp.  Herod. 
IV.  94,  &C.)  With  the  exception  of  some  scanty 
notices  by  Xenophanes,  HeradeilUi  Herodotus, 
Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Isocrates,  we  are  mainly  de- 
pendent on  Diogenes  Laertius,  Porphyriua,  and 
LunUichus  for  the  ■■torfals  ont  of  which  to  form  a 
bioi;mpliy  <>f  Pythagoras.  Aristotle  had  written  a 
separate  work  on  the  Pythogorauu,  which  is  on- 
fiMTtttnatelf  not  eslant  (Ro  aDndei  to  it  bioMU; 
Met.  i.  .5.  p.  986.  12,  ed.  Bekker.)  His  disciples 
Dicaearchus,  Aristoxenus,  and  Uexadeides  Ponti' 
eof  had  vtitton  on  tlit  aona  onhjeet  These 
writers,  lato  as  they  are,  are  among  the  best  from 
whom  Porphyrins  and  lamblichus  drew :  their  chief 
sources  besides  being  legends  and  their  own  inven- 
tion. Hence  we  an  redoead  to  admit  or  reject 
their  "vtalenicnts  mainly  from  aconsi-leration  of  their 
i4^b«rejjt  pcobobility,  and  eveu  in  that  pomt  of 


PYTHAiaORAa 

view  it  is  not  ■MBgh  to  look  at  cacli  aepanielf, 

for  if  all  the  separately  credible  narrative*  respect- 
ing Pvthagoras  were  supposed  true,  ihc^  woaid 
MctaMi  tho  sphoiv  and  asMont  of  Mi  actiw^^  %o  m 

ntterly  inipo'-sildf  extent.  (  Krische,  Sot-T-  t<.r'.<  a 
Jf^tkaanxt  oomHtm  Heupo  poUtico,  Piaefl  ;  Brandts, 
CMMIs  d$$  Oritek  tOm,  PmotopUe,  p.  440; 

Grote,  //i«f.  o/  Greece,  Vol.  \t.  p.  540.) 

That  Pythagoras  was  the  son  of  Mneaarcho$, 
who  was  either  a  merchant,  or,  aooording^  to  oth^n, 
an  engraver  of  signets  (Dyg.  Laert.  viii.  1),  may 
be  sjifely  affirmed  on  the  authority  of  lltTiKiotas 
(iv.  1)5)  ;  that  Samos  was  his  birth-pkice,  on  ttiat 
of  Isocrates  {Busir.  p.  227,  ed.  Stoph.  ).  Otkaa 
called  him  a  Tyrrhenian  or  Phlia«ian,  and  gare 
Marmacus,  or  Demaratus,  as  the  name  of  hia  fatha 
(Disf.  Laftrt  ^  e. :  Porph.  FiL  iySL  1,  S  ;  JmII^ 
XX.  4  ;  Paus.  ii.  13.)    It  is  qidto  poaaibic  tlut 
though  bwn  in  Samos,  he  may  havt  nan  oonnected 
in  mea  with  tiion  TyirhoimB  Pdasg^isBa  who 
were  scattered  over  vaiions  parts  of  the  At-giv.n 
Sea.   There  are  b(U  fnr  chionolcgical  data,  and 
those  ht  the  noal  mti  indisrinot,  for  fixing  the 
date  of  the  birth  of  Pythagoras.    Antilochus  (ap. 
Clem.  Alex.  Sbvm.  i.  p.  309)  reckoned  312  years 
from  the  ^urfa  of  Pythagoras  to  &  c.  270.  Th:s 
would  place  the  dMa  cf  his  birth  at  the  doee  of  the 
seventh  century  n.c.   (b.c.  608.)      Nearly  the 
same  date  results  from  the  account  of  Kratostheoe« 
(ap.  Diog.  htSrt  viiL  47\  and  this  is  tha  dale 
adopted  by  Bentley  among  others.    On  the  other 
hand,  according  to  Aristoxenus  (Porph.  L  e.c  9), 
Pythigocai  quitted  Samoa  in  the  reign  of  Poly- 
cnites.  at  the  ape  of  40.    According  to  lamblichus 
he  was  57  years  o£  age  in  b.  c  513.    This  woald 
give  B.CS.  570aatho&toof  hishird^aadthisdato 

coincides  belter  with  other  statement*.  All  autho- 
rities agree  that  he  flourished  in  the  times  of  Poly- 
crates  and  Tarquinius  Superbus  (&c.  540 — 510. 
See  Clinton,  Fasti  HelUn,  s.  a,  B.C  539, 533,581« 
510).  The  war  between  Sybaris  and  Crotooa 
might  furnish  some  data  bearing  upon  the  point,  if 
the  conneetioa  of  PjrthvgonawiCh  ilvm  mltor 
of  certainty. 

It  was  natural  that  men  shoold  be  eager  to 
know,  or  loady  to  conjeetara  tha  aooraa  whsnoa 

Pythaporas  derived  the  m.Tteri.nls  which  wen» 
worked  up  into  his  remarkable  system.  And  as, 
in  tadi  «mm^  Ib  the  ahaonea  of  aadMmtie  {aftm- 

ation,  the  conjectures  of  one  become  the  belief  of 
another,  the  result  is,  that  it  would  be  difficalt  to 
find  a  philosophif  to  whom  mch  a  variety  of 
teachers  is  assigned  as  to  PythagoraiL  Some 
make  his  training  almost  entirely  Grecian,  others 
exclusively  Egyptian  and  OrientaL  We  find  meu- 
timied  as  his  instructors  Creophilus  (lamhL  FiL 
J^jftL  9),  Hermodani.i8  (Porph.  2.,  Diog.  I^ert. 
viii.  2),  Bias  (Iambi.  L  c),  1'hules  {ibid,),  Anaxi- 
mander  (Md,  Povph.  /.  c),  and  Pherecydea  ef 
Svros  (Aristoxenus  and  others  in  Diog.  Laert.  i. 
lis,  119  ;  Cic.  de  Div.  i.  49).  The  %ptiBDS 
aia  nid  to  ha«a  toMhl  hia  goeatotiy,  tht  nee- 
nicians  arithmetic,  the  Chaldeans  astronomy,  th-* 
Magians  the  tonnulao  of  religion  and  prvtical 
nazimt  for  dia  eondnel  of  lito  (Porph.  6). 
Of  the  statements  regarding  his  Greek  instnidiwi, 
that  about  Pbcrecydes  comes  to  us  with  thi  Mtl 
respectable  amount  of  attestation. 

It  was  the  current  belief  in  antiquity,  that  Py- 
thagoras had  undertaken  exten'.ive  trrwcls.a.'^ii  h.vi 
visited  not  only  £gypt|  but  Arabia,  I'tiotiucia, 
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Judapft.  Fiahylon,  and  even  India,  for  the  purpose  of 
collectkug  uli  the  scientific  knowledge  that  was 
■ttaiimbte,  and  espedattf  cff  deriving  from  the  foun- 
tain heads  iiistrtiction  respecting  the  lew  public  or 
mvftUc  cultiu  of  the  goda.  (Diog*  LuiirL  luL  2 ; 
PcrpkilAll,  19t  tmM.  10,14^  in,)  The  Jour- 
•  ^•  t -I  Ribvlon  is  possible,  and  not  ven,-  unlikely, 
itiat  Pyttuigoraa  visited  Sfft^t  maj  he  regiirded 

known  to  attract  the  cariosity  of  an  inijuiring 
Qmk,  and  th/t  iatenoune  of  Swnoa  aa  well  aa 
■flti  dT  Ofeee«  witk  that  eeoatrj  »  man* 

(Herod.  iL  1 34,  ISfi,  in.  88.)   The  autho- 
aleo  on  the  point  are  namerons  (Antiphon. 
mp.  Porpk.  7  i  leocr.  Bimr.  p.  227  ;  Cic.  de  Fm. 

~:  \  Stnbo,  xiv.  p.  638.)  The  passages  in 
11  d  tux,  ii.  81,1*23,  which  have  \m-n  thought 
to  ,uiert  or  imply  the  viut  of  Pythii^uius  to  £gypi| 
do  not,  «B  m  man  accurate  aomination,  appear  to 
involve  nny  siwh  infermce.  (Krische,  /.  r.  p.  6  ; 
Aittar^6'McL  der  Pgti^oritchem  rkUoto^ue,  p.  27.) 

)  MM 


,  of  no  great  Mrtheritsr, 

mixed  np  with  much  that  is  absurd  and  incredible, 
Poljcmtes  gave  I'vthagonw  a  letter  of  iatrodaction 
l»  AsMis.  ( Diog.  IjaStLinXLn,)  Slffl  it  ii  aol  easy 
to  determine  how  fur  Pythagoras  was  indebted  to  tlie 
^yptian  prieats,  or,  indeed,  whether  he  ieamt  any 
thing  at  aU  from  them.  That  he  waa  initiated  into 
their  profoondeet  mysteriea  is  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable.    Genmctrv  in  Eiry]>t  RPems  to  have 
heeuduefiy  of  a  practical  kind,  aiui  the  propositions 
vUdi  PydMgatBs  is  laid  to  have  discovered  are 
TOch  u  to  show  that  the  science  of  jii-omctry  was 
•uU  in  ita  infiui^.    There  was  nutliing  in  the 
VtMkd  node  of  representation  which  th«  P^^ 
tnaeorcans.  adopted,  which  bore  the  distinct  traces 
of  an  Egyptian  origin.    The  secret  religious  naages 
the  PythagoreaoM  odlBitod  notttng  (so  iv  as 
OB  be  traced  with  any  deprff  of  probability)  but 
viMt  mi^t  have  been  adopted,  auite  in  the  q;>irit 
«f  the  wtk  religion,  by  ikom  wfio  know  nothing  of 
~     *  k  mjaleries;  and  what  was  peculiar  to  Pytha- 
^bk  this  re«pect  admits  of  being  referred  with 
likelihood  to  the  cultus  of  the  Tyrrhenian 
.  with  whom  Pythagoras  is  said  to  have 
l*en  connoctfd.  (Ritter,  GtscA.  der  l'hUo$.  voL  i. 
p>  363.)    Eren  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  in- 
Vibes  nothing  which  eompela  «s  to  look  to  Egypt 
•  th"  East  for  its  origin.    It  i*  rather  one  of  the 
■est  obvious  sensualistic  modes  in  which  the  con- 
tiawd  wrirtroeB  of  the  aool  codd  bo  ceneeived. 
Pythagoras  might  have  derived  it  quite  as  easily 
6nn  PherecjUa*  as  iam  the  Egyptians.  Greater 
'BHa  Biflit  ba  hdd  vpan  Mna  aiAlatual  obeafvanoes, 
fjch  as  the  refraining  from  eating  beans  and  fish, 
*cK  U  not  that  doubt  exists  even  with  regard  to 
^hM.   (Aristozenoa  denied  the  fiut  of  the  in> 
tKttaliai  af  hM  \  aaa  Oellius,  N.  A.  iv.  II.) 
^fc«inaBy  aM»wdd  initiation  by  the  Egyptian 
P**^  he  neeaiMHy  to'accouut  for  it.    In  short,  no 
Wign  tnflaaaaa  aaa  be  traced,  which  in  any  way 
iUustratei  or  accounts  for  either  the  philosophy  or 
tw  institutions  of  Pythagonuu  These  exhibit  onlv 
a4|bl  Miity  kaira  barn  davaloped  hy  a  OfaalE 
""id  exposed  to  the  ordinnry  influences  of  the  aco. 
Krea  the  ancient  authorities  point  to  a  similar 
l^t  ia  eoanacting  the  religion*  and  aaeatie  paea- 
I'^riiies  of  Pythagoras  with  the  Orphic  or  Cretan 
'«.uieries(IambL  c.  25 ;  Porph.  c  17 ;  Diog.  I^rt. 
!^  S),  or  the  Delphic  orade  ( Ahstoa.  ap.  Diog. 
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Neither  as  to  the  kind  and  amount  cf  knowlfdjjp 
which  Pythagoras  acquired,  nur  us  to  his  dehnite 
philosophical  viawt,  liave  we  much  trustwoffthy 
direct  evidence.  Every  thing  of  the  kind  men- 
tioned by  Plato  and  Aristotle  is  attributed  not  to 
Pjthagofaa,  birt  to  tka  Pythagoreana.  Wa  hava, 
however,  the  testimony  of  Henicleitos  (Diog.  Laert. 
viii.  (>,  ix.  1,  comp.  iierod.  L  29,  ii.  49,  iv.  95), 
that  1m  waa  a  aaa  of  actaaiha  aeqainaMato  t  nd 
that  of  Xenophanes,  that  he  believed  in  the  trans- 
migration of  souls.  (Diog.  Laiirt.  viiL  36,  comp. 
Aiirt.  dtAnima^  i.  3  ;  Herad.  it  123.  Xenoplmnes 
mentions  the  smry  of  his  interceding  on  beiialf  of 
a  dog  that  was  being  beaten,  professing  to  recog- 
nise in  iu  cries  the  voice  of  a  departed  friend, 
compi  Grote,  JLo.  vaL  iv.  p.  528,  note.)  PythagotM 
is  said  to  have  pretended  that  he  had  been  Euphor- 
bus,  the  son  of  Pan  thus,  lu  the  Trojan  war,  as  well 
as  various  other  characters,  a  tradesman,  a  eoarta- 
zan,  A;c.  (Porph.  26  ;  Paus.  ii  17  ;  Ti'xog.  I>a6'rt.  viii. 
5}  Horace,  OJ.  i.  2^L  10).  He  is  said  to  have  dis- 
comd  tha  pioimitfoM  ttal  lha  triaogla  iaMiihad 
in  a  semi-circle  is  right-angled  (Diog.  Lab'rt.  i.  25), 
that  the  square  on  the  hypotenuse  of  a  right-angled 
triangle  is  eqaal  to  ^  mm  af  the  squares  on  tha 
sides  (Diog.  Lacrt.  viii.  12  ;  Plut.  Norn  p"s-,:  mav. 

see.  Ep.  p.  1094).  There  is  a  celebmted  stoty 
of  his  having  discovered  the  arithmetical  rehitions 
of  the  mnsaoal  scale  by  observing  accidentally  the 
various  sounds  produced  by  hammers  of  different 
weights  striking  upon  an  anvil,  and  su^peuding  by 
stilnii  weights  eqiuil  tu  those  of  the  different 


hammers  (Porph.  in  Ptul.  Hann.  p.  213;  Diog. 
Lal-rt.  viii.  12;  Nicom.  JJarm.  i.  2,  p.  10,  Meib.). 
The  retailers  of  the  staiy  of  eoana  navar  taak  tba 
trouble  to  verify  the  experiment,  or  they  would 
have  discovered  that  dilierent  hammers  do  not 
piadnea  diAant  wnda  ftam  tha  aana  anrfl,  any 

more  than  diffiMOt dappers  do  from  the  same  bell. 
Discoveries  in  astronomy  are  also  attributed  to 
Pythagoras  (Diog.  Laftt.  tIH.  14;  PliB.  H.N,  iL 
H ).  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  paid  great 
attention  to  arithmetic,  and  its  application  to 
weights,  measures,  and  the  theory  of  music  ;  medi- 
cine also  is  mentioned  as  included  in  the  rai  ^e  of 
his  studies  (Diog.  Lacrt.  viii.  12,  14,  32).  .Apart 
from  all  direct  testimony,  however,  it  might  s^ilely 
haia  baaa  affirmed,  that  thaimy  ■aiaailalile  infla* 
ence  exerted  by  Pythagoras,  and  even  the  fact 
that  he  was  made  the  hero  of  so  many  marvellous 
stories,  {ffove  him  to  hava  baaa  a  aan  bath  af 
singular  capabilities  and  of  great  acqiiiiaOMBta* 
The  geneial  tendency  of  the  specuUtiona  af  tba 
Pythagorean  aehaal  b  avidanea  that  tba  ttatamaata 
with  regard  to  his  mathematical  researches  are  well 
founded.  But  whatever  weight  there  may  be  in 
the  conjectnre  of  RittaytSit  throqgh  his  descent 
from  the  TyirheniHi  M^j^ana  ^thagoau  da> 
rived  by  tradition  a  peculiar  and  necret  cnltn% 
which  he  needed  not  so  much  to  alter,  as  to  develop 
so  as  to  suit  his  peculiar  aims,  there  can  ba  litda 
doubt  that  the  above-named  author  is  correct  in 
viewing  the  religious  elemant  as  the  predominant 
€a»  in  bia  ahaiaatar,  and  a  laKgiaw  aaamdaney  ia 
connection  with  a  certain  mystic  religious  system 
as  that  which  it  waa  his  inunodiate  and  chief  ob- 
jaet  ta  aaeaia.  And  it  waa  this  laHgiona  alamant 
which  made  the  profoundest  impresAion  upon  his 
contemporaries.  That  they  ref^ed  him  as  stand- 
ing in  a  peculiaily  close  iwanartion  with  the  goda 
iaavlaifb  Tha  GMoiriilw  tMi  idMtiiad  Ua 
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with  the  Hyperborean  Apoilo.  (Poiph.  L  e.20  ; 
ImbL  L  c.  81,  140 ;  Aelian,  T.  H.  ^26  ;  Diog. 
f  aUrt.  TiiL  8&)  And  without  Tie  wing  him  as  an 
impostor,  we  may  easily  believe  that  he  himself  to 
some  extent  shared  the  same  views.  He  is  said  to 
have  pretended  to  dirination  and  prophecy.  (Cic 
de  Divin.  i.  3,  46  ;  Porph.  /.  c.  '29.)  **  In  his  promi- 
nent vocation,  analogous  to  that  of  £pimenides, 
OrphflM,  or  Melanpus,  he  apipean  the  ravealer 
of  a  mode  of  life  calculated  to  raiKo  his  disciples 
above  the  lerel  of  mankind,  and  to  leoonunend 
then  to  Hw  fcfow  of  ll»  gods.**  (Gnto,  til.  iv. 
p.  529.) 

No  certainty  can  be  arriTed  at  a*  to  the  length 
of  tine  ipent  by  Py  thagona  in  Egypt  or  the  EMt, 
or  M  to  his  resulence  and  efforts  in  SanuM  or  other 
Ofedan  cities,  before  his  removal  to  Itnly.  Ritter 
ia  inclined  to  believe  from  the  expressions  of  He- 
WiKiM  that  tibo  aeoet  cultus  or  orgioa  of  Pytha- 
goras had  gained  some  footing  in  (Jreece  or  Ionia, 
even  before  Crotona  became  the  focus  of  hia  inflo- 
ence  {Omk,  dmr  FkSL  toL  i.  p.  t64,  Qtmk,  4m 
Pyth,  Phil.  p.  31 ).  In  the  visits  to  various  places  in 
Greece — Deios,  Sparta,  Phliua,  Crete,  &c.  which 
■M  aaeribad  to  Urn,  he  appean  ooononly  either  in 
his  religious  or  priestly  cnarncter,  or  else  as  n  law- 
giver (laaibL  t  o.  26  (  Ponh.  ^  a  17 1  Diog. 

It  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  the 
reason  why  Pythagoras  removed  to  Crotona  is  to 
be  found  in  the  unfavourable  condition  of  his 
•ative  country,  while  under  the  tyram^  of  Poly- 
crates,  for  the  realisation  of  his  schemes.  Later 
admirers  were  content  to  believe  that,  from  the  higii 
estimation  fta  wUok  he  was  held  by  his  fellow- 
citizens  he  \va«  sn  overburdened  with  public  duties, 
as  to  have  no  time  to  bestow  upon  philosophy,  and 
ao  withdmr  ftos  Samoa  (TanhL  98 ;  Porph.  9). 
The  reason  why  he  selected  Crotona  as  the  sphere 
of  bis  operations,  it  is  impossible  to  aicertaia  from 
«aiX  agisting  oTidenea.  All  thai  la  addnoad  on 
this  head  by  K.  0.  Miiller  (Donam,  UL  9.  §  17, 
ToL  ii.  p.  1 89,  &c.)  is  mere  conjecture,  and  is  of  the 
most  unsatisfactory  kind.  Qrote  (toL  iv.  p.  538) 
anppoaes  that  tiia  odebrity  of  Ckotooa  tan  the  cul- 
tivation  of  the  art  of  medicine  may  possibly  have 
had  some  influence  with  him.  That  on  his  arrival 
tteie  he  apaadfly  aftlaiaad  oattoarfna  influence,  and 
gained  over  great  nnmVfTi  to  niter  into  his  views, 
is  all  that  can  safely  be  aibnned  in  the  midst  of 
tiia  aamlloBa  alanea  told  by  kter  biographers  of 
the  effects  of  his  eloquent  dltoom^s  in  leading  the 
Crotoniates  to  abandon  thoir  hizurious  and  coi^ 
fvpting  manner  of  Hfli  and  daroto  thiiinaliaa  to 
that  purer  system  which  he  came  to  introdoce. 
(Porph.  18  ;  Iambi.  37,  &c)  His  adherents  were 
chiefly  of  the  noble  and  wealthy  classes.  Three 
hundred  of  these  werefiMnBMd  into  n  select  brother- 
hood or  club,  bound  by  a  sort  of  vow  to  Pythnporas 
and  each  other,  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  the 
toBgiona  and  aaeetfe  ohsorvanoes  enjoinad  by  tfieir 
maKter,  and  of  ^^tudying  his  religious  and  philoso- 
phical theories.  The  statement  that  they  threw  ail 
their  property  Into  n  eomnion  atodt  Imb  net  aofR- 
cient  evidence  to  support  it,  and  was  perhaps  in 
the  first  instance  only  an  inference  from  c<  rtnin 
Pythagorean  maxims  and  practices  (comp.  Cic.  ile 
Ltg.  '\.  12,  de  Off.  x.  1;  Diog.  La&t  viii.  10  ; 
Krische,  /.  r.  p.  27.  kc.  ;  Ititt.  r,  I.  r.  p.  39).  That 
there  were  several  women  among  the  adherents  of 

^kiMA^A^^^^kA  ^^^^^^^    ^^^^^^^  I'LaA  ^^mm 
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members  of  the  club  of  SOO  is  not  so  proLaM-- 
Krisclw  (iL  e.  p.  45)  considers  that  these  fe 
Pythagonnna  were  only  the  wives  and  relations  of 
members  of  the  brotherhood,  who  were  insln:cterl 
in  some  of  the  Pythagorean  doctrines.  These  vouid 
donMesi  be  aMtiiDlj  Aaoa  eonneeted  with  iIm  nfr- 
gious  part  of  his  ifilan.  (Oaapb 
de  Mui.  PkUo$.) 
yrVk  laapaet  to  Aa  intonni 

discipline  of  this  brotherhood  only  a  few  IfnJ 
features  seem  to  rest  apou  a  basis  of  eTidmce  ami 
probability  aaflMeul  tomBiaiit  oar  twimnlnij,  any 
attention  upon  them.  All  accounts  agree  that  what 
was  done  and  taught  among  the  members  was  ke^t 
a  profetmd  secret  towards  all  without  iu  pale.  Itat 
we  are  also  told  that  there  were  gmdationN  :i  of 
the  memhers  themselves.    It  was  an  old  I'yit..^rt>- 
reaii  nuixini,  that  every  thing  was  not  to  be  told  to 
every  body  (Diog.  Lai-rt.  viii.  15  ;  Arist.  ap>.  frnmA. 
31,  4y  roii  leivv  dxoppi^ois).     The  divisicm  of 
classes  is  usually  described  as  one  into  iowrtpucml 
and  i^wpat^  thoogh  tbeae  tanaa  dtonnelaaa 
are  probably  of  later  origin.    Other  n.inip«  civen 
to  corresponding  divisions  axe,  UtAarfoptuH  askd 
n»6ayopt<nxd  (lamM.  80).  Odier  aeeottnts,  again* 
speak  of  a  division  int'i  tlirco  cia-^Sf's,  TlvBa'fiypunt^ 
nvdoy^psuM,  and  Tlifdayi^Mrai,  according  to  the 
degioa  of  fntianwy  wUdi  they  enjoyed  with  Py- 
thagoras ;  the  first  class  being  those  who  held  the 
closest  oommimion  with  him  ;  or  into  <T(€arTuco(^ 
voAjTUtof,  and  fta^Atariirof,  according  a»  the  sub- 
ject of  tlieir  studies  related  mainly  to  religion,  to 
politics,  or  to  mathematical  and  physiial  'cit  ::ce 
(Phot.  Cod.  249).    Other  authorities  speak  of 
dKovffnaTiKol  and  /ua^q^Mtrwef  (laarid.  L  e.X  or 
Acustici.  Mathematii  i.  and  Physici  (Oetl.  .4. 
i.  9).    Most  of  these  divisions,  however,  ptesup> 
pose  •  mora  naricad  aepamioit  batwoiBi  tte  da^ 

ferent  branches  of  human  ksawiadgih  arb<*tU'-rn 
philosophical  txaining  and  poBliMl  actfrity,  than 
axirtad  at  tial  tfana.  In  the  admisnon  of  candi- 
dates Pythagona  ia  Mid  to  hare  i^aeed  great  re- 
liance on  his  physiognomical  discernment  (dell. 
Ac).  If  adniitled,  they  had  to  pass  thruugh  a 
period  of  probation,  in  which  AairpailOfa of  ■■»- 
taining  silence  {ix^f^^^"^)  were  especially  tested, 
as  well  as  their  general  temper,  disposition,  and 
mental  eapadty  (Ariston.  op.  lambL,  94%  Tlat 
they  had  to  maintain  silejue  for  five  years,  and 
duriiu;  the  whole  of  that  period  were  never  allowed 
to  baneld  die  to  of  Pythagwaa,  whUa  tibay  wmv 
from  time  to  time  exposed  to  various  severe  ordeals 

ilambL  $8),  are  doabtlesa  the  exaggerations  of  a 
itor  ana.  Then  is  mora  prafaabifity  in  the  state* 
roent  (Tanms,  ap.  OtU.  L  9)  that  the  period  of 
noviciate  varied  according  to  the  aptitude  which 
the  candidates  manifested  for  the  Pythagorean  dif 
cipline.  As  regrirds  the  nattire  of  the  esoteric  in- 
struction to  which  only  the  most  approved  members 
of  the  fraternity  were  admitted,  some  (e.  g.  Meiims, 
Gt$ek,  4tr  WtmnKhv^)  have  sapposed  thai  ft 
had  reference  to  the  political  views  of  Pythagoraa. 
Ritter  (Ao.  p.  47«  &c),  with  greater  probidiility, 
Iraitda  that  it  bad  ntonea  mainly  to  the 
or  secret  religions  doctrines  and  ua;ige*,  which  un- 
doubtedly formed  a  prominent  feature  in  the  Py- 
thagorean system,  and  were  peculiarly  connected 
with  the  worship  of  Apollo  (Aelian,  V.  /f .  iL  36  { 
Diog.  Lacrt  viii.  13  ;  Iambi.  8.  91,  l4l  ;  comp. 
Krische,  I.  c.  p.  37  ;  Brandis,  Ac.  p.  432  ;  MuUsr, 
HI  ft.  1 17  >  Tbn  adBlMiiin  af  nn—  to 
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mlawwiadg*  of  these  (if  inda«d  Aef 

of  the  club)  is  fu  more  mtelligil)le  than  their  ini- 
tiAtion  into  political  wcret*.  And  the  euirds  hpa  of 
the  master  connect*  iiMlf  moet  easily  with  the 
frieatly  character  cS  PythagoraB,  and  the  belief 
w}  i<  h  his  (Hsciples,  and  probnbly  ht-  himself  abo, 
entertained,  that  be  enjoyed  a  closer  and  more 
direct  intarcouxve  with  the  gtds  thia  •tfMr  men. 
It  is  possible  enough,  however,  that  some  of  the 
man  recondile  sjpectilations  of  the  philowpber  were 
chnimIbA  Am9  nHgiow  tnsiiii  n^Sv  tiie 

ordinary  scientific  itudies — mathematics,  music, 
4Da*~w«re  open  to  sU  the  diacmleai 
WTO  WW  soiM  flttfewMfd  peeMflriliiB  ei  sn 
kind   (m.'iny  of  which  had,  pejrhapa,  a  pyra- 
meaning)  in  the  mode  of  life  to  which  the 
iDsnibeii  ot  xhm  brotherhood  were  eubjected,  aeemi 
potty  mnain  {mnp,  Porph.  82  ;  Iambi.  96,  &c.). 
Some  r»»prf»«»nt  him      forbidding  all  animal  food 
(as  Kmpedoclea  did  alterwards,  Arist.  JiAet.  i.  14. 
f  2  ;  Sext.  Bnp^ix.  127.    This  was  also  one  of 
the  Orphic  precppti,  Aristoph.  Ruji.  10.'?'2),  This, 
if  to  :vny  extent  the  case,  may  hare  had  reference 
tn  the  dmrtriM  «r  BWlf  ptytboeia  (eomp.  Pint  d« 
En.  Cam.  pp.  993,  996.  997).    It  is,  however, 
imntcd  out  by  Grote  (voL  iv.  d.        that  all  the 
BMsben  craiMf  hcve  bewMbJedtdtoiUb  wtkiU* 
tion  :  Milo,  for  iii-stancf,  could  not  pooaibiy  have 
did^penied  with  animal  food.    The  bnt  aathoritiet 
coatndiet  tW  etatement   Aeeocding  to  Ariaton 
(ap.  Diog.  Laiirt.  vLii.  20)  he  allowed  the  nae  of  all 
kinds  of  antm.ll  food  except  the  flesh  of  oxen  used 
ploughing,  and  rams  (comp.  Porph.  7  ;  Iambi. 
85,  108).    There  is  a  similar  discreiiancy  as  to  the 
prohibitioik  of  fish  and  beans  (Diog.  Lacrt  viii.  19, 
S4  ;  OeU.  iT.  1 1  ;  Porph.  34,  de  AUL  i.  26  ; 
Iambi.  98X   Bvt  tanpennoe  efaU  kfaids  Mem*  to 
Wve  been  strictly  enjoined.    It  is  also  slated  that 
they  had  common  raeaU|  reeembling  the  bpartan 
■jailift,  at  wkUk  <Imv  Ml  in  conpaniet  ef  tan 
{UvM.  98  )  8lnK1i^  263).  Considerable  iin- 
portaooe  m&m  to  mm  mm  attached  to  noatc  and 
8T«Mlin  fa  ^didlyasiNkitardwditeiplet. 
Tl)*  ir  whole  discipline  is  repretentiA  ■■  tandfa^  to 
produce  a  lofty  serenity  and  self-possession,  regard- 
ing the  exhibition  of  which  various  anecdotes  were 
conent  in  antiquity  (.Vthen.  dr.     623  ;  Aelian, 
V.H.  xiv.  18  ;  Iambi.  197  ;  comp.  Krische,  /.  c 
p.  42).    lambiichus  (DO — lUl,  apparently  on  the 
Mdurity  of  Aristozennt)  giree  a  long  dewr^tien 
of  the  daily  routine  of  the  members,  which  stiggests 
°>aQy  point*  of  comparison  with  the  ordinary  life 
«f  8p«tn  oitiMit.     It  ii  not  vnUkdjr  that 
teany  of  the  regulation*  of  Pythagonis  were  sug- 
l^tcd  by  what  he  saw  in  Crete  and  Sparta.  Among 
^fa  fait  flncftataai  tmtUM  vf  tfM  faodmlMod  are 
t^c  dpvdted  attachment  of  the  members  to  each 
aad  their  sovereign  contempt  for  those  who 
mi  net  falong  to  their  nmks  (Ariston.  ap.  lanM. 
101,  &c  2*29,  Sec.  ;  comp.  the  storv  of  Damon 
Phintias  ;  Porph.  HO  ;  Iambi.  2;?;5,  fee).  It 
ippean  that  they  had  some  secret  conventional 
■T^bcls,  by  which  members  of  the  firatemiljf  aonld 
*"|uise  each  other,  even  if  they  had  never  met 
(SchoL  ad  AritL  Nmb,  611  ;  lambL  237« 
PP- 4S>  GhitoifateiaUMt 
at  Irotoiia  were  established  at  Sybaris,  Metapon- 
^*"2T2*'*Dt«ia,aiid  other  cities  of  Magna  Giaaciai 
V*  ^iWllilliM  of  Pythagoras  nvvt  eartainly 
^  intended  to  withdraw  those  who  adopted  them 
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they  might  < 
sively  to  religious  and  philosophical  contoniplat 
Rather  he  aimed  at  the  production  of  a  calm  bea^ 
ing  and  elevated  tone  of  dauaeter,  through  which 
those  tramed  in  the  diso^pliM  «f  the  Pythagorean 
life  should  exhibit  in  their  perRonal  and  social  ca- 
pacities a  reflection  of  the  order  and  harmony  of 
the  universe.  Bat  the  question  whether  he  had 
a!iy  distinct  political  designs  in  the  foundation  of 
his  brotherhood,  has  been  variously  answered.  It 
was  pethctfj  natrail,  wtm  wiAoat  any  express 
design  on  his  part,  that  a  club  such  as  the  Three 
Hundred  of  Crotona  abonld  gradually  come  to 
mingle  politied  wMi  odMT  objects,  aad  by  tha  ii^ 
lities  afforded  by  their  secret  and  compact  organi- 
sation should  speedily  gain  extensive  political 
influence,  which,  moreover,  the  political  conditioa 
of  Crotona,  whwa  the  aristocracy  vras  with  dift* 
culty  holding  its  ground,  rendered  more  than  usu- 
ally easy.  That  this  influence  should  be  decisively 
on  the  side  of  aristociaey  er  oligarchy,  naoltad 
naturally  both  from  the  nature  of  the  Pythagorean 
institutions,  and  from  the  rank  and  social  position 
of  them«nberBof  tbafaotherbood.  ThwayitheBi, 
of  courso,  Pythagoras  himsrlf  exercised  a  large 
amount  of  indirea  influence  over  the  a&irs  both  of 
€falm  and  ef  affar  Itdian  dtlei.  It  daaa  aat 
appear  however  tliat  he  ever  held  any  official  rank, 
though  we  are  told  that  the  lenate  niged  him  to 
accept  the  ofllee  of  Prytanfa.  Bvtws  DBTsmafl* 
dence  that  the  objects  of  Pythagoras  were  (as 
Krische,  Miiller,  and  others  believe)  from  the  first 
predominantly  political,  or  even  that  he  had  any 
definite  political  deoigns  at  all  in  the  formation  m 
his  club.  That  he  intended  to  exhibit  in  Crotona 
the  model  of  a  pure  Dorian  aristocnicy  (Muller, 
DoriamM^  iiL  9.  §  16),  is  a  mere  fimcy  (comp.  Orote, 
vol.  iv.  p,  54.^,  note).  It  is  tnic  that  the  dob 
was  in  practice  at  once  **a  philosopbical  school,  a 
religiom  faotfaifasd,  aad  a  psKlkal  aMciation'* 
(Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Crcece,  vol.  ii.  p.  l4B\but 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  all  theee  characters 
appear  ta  tarn  fan  Inaeparably  aaitid  In  ^tm 
founder^s  mind.^  Mr.  Orote,  more  in  accordance 
with  the  earliest  and  best  authority  on  the  subject 
(Plato,  de  Rep.  x.  p.  600,  comp.  d«  I^g.  vi.  p. 
782,  who  contrasts  Pj'thagoias,  as  the  institutor 
of  a  peculiar  mode  of  private  life,  with  those  who 
exercised  a  direct  influence  upon  public  life),  re- 
aMA%  **  We  cannot  constms  tna  Kheme  of  Py  tha* 
goRis  ns  going  farther  than  the  formation  <tf  a 
private,  select  order  of  brethren,  onbndng  hit 
rel^fotts  faMlia,  adifad  tona,  and  ganns  of  sdea- 
tific  idea,  and  manifesting  adhesion  by  those  ob- 
servances which  Uerodotas  aad  Pkito  call  tha 
Pythagoiaan  atgiei  and  moda  of  Mb.  Aad  hia 
private  order  became  pdUtically  powerful  becanso 
he  was  skilful  or  fortunate  enough  to  enlist  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  wealthy  Crotoniates,  possessing 
individual  influence,  which  they  strengthened  im- 
mensely by  thus  regimenting  themselves  in  intimate 
union"  (Hid,  of  Greece.,  voL  iv.  p.  544).  Tho 
notion  of  mUer  and  Niebohr,  that  tha  tOO  Pf 
thagoreans  constituted  a  kind  of  smaller  senate  at 
Crotona,  ia  totally  without  foundation.  On  tho 
alfar  fand,  ft  leems  quits  at  imlfaBdad  la  faiar 

from  the  account  that  I'ythagnms  was  the  first  to 
apply  to  himself  the  epithet  ^6aof9t  (Cic  Dm. 

8  :  Diog.  LaAl;  L  If^  <fal  pkOoeopMeil  eon- 
templation  was  the  sole  end  that  he  had  in  view. 
Reapactiiig  tha  Pjtfagonaa  1^  aad  ili  aaalogy 
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with  the  Orphic  life,  see  Lobeck,  J^aophamus^ 
€Mfafi,  lik  &  pp.  247,  G.08,  900.  The  resem- 
blance in  mnny  respects  of  the  Pvthafroronn  brother- 
hood or  order  to  that  founded  by  Loyola  Ima  been 
son  thn  mm  psfatid  Mrt> 

Tt  is  pa-sy  to  understand  how  this  aristocratical 
and  exclusive  club  would  excite  the  jealousy  and 
hwlility  not  aalyf  the  dwaoewtfcri  pwtj  in  Cr»- 

tona,  but  also  of  a  considomble  ntimhpr  of  the  op- 
posite £Bction.  The  hatted  which  they  had  excited 
■paedllyMlotMrdMtnietioD.  Th»tkmaMnem 
attending  this  event  are,  how«w,iiiToIved  in  some 
uncertainty.  In  the  bostilitiM  iHikh  broke  out 
between  Syfaarii  and  Grotona  m  lh»  voeuSm  of 
the  refusal  of  the  Crotoniates  (to  which,  it  is  said, 
they  had  been  urged  by  Pythagoras)  to  surrender 
some  eziltt  of  Sybaris,  the  forces  of  Crotona  were 
headed  by  the  Pythagon-.m  Milo  [Milo]  ;  and 
thp  other  members  of  tlu-  brotherhood  doubtless 
took  a  prominent  part.  The  decisive  victory  of 
tiifl  Crotoniatea  ■■■ni  to  hftv*  dated  the  Pythago- 
MOM  beyond  measure.  A  proposal  (occasioned, 
accoiding  to  the  itatement  in  lambUchua,  e.  265, 
hynntamA  on  thapHtoT  thewnato  todiitrihnte 
among  xhr  pf>o;il,«  the  newly  conquered  territory  of 
Sybaris  j  though  thia  account  involves  considerable 
dflRenlty ;  lae  Orote,  JL  &  p.  549)  ftr  ailablialihig 
a  more  democratical  constitution,  was  unsuccessfully 
misted  by  the  Pythagoreana.  Thoir  enaiiiaa, 
headed  by  Cylon  and  Ninon,  the  IbnMr  of  whom 
is  s.iid  to  hare  been  irritated  by  his  exclusion  from 
the  brotherhood,  excited  the  populace  against  them. 
An  attack  was  made  upon  them  while  assembled 
«Hh«  in  the  house  of  Mihk,  or  in  tooa  odur  place 
of  meeting.  The  building  was  set  on  fire,  and 
many  of  the  assembled  members  perished  ;  only 
the  younger  and  more  active  escaping  (lambL  255 
—259  ;  Porph.  51— .'i?  ;  Diog.  Laert.  viii.  39  ; 
Diod.  z.  fragni.  toI  iv.  p.  56,  ed.  Wess. ;  comp. 
Plot  d§  €hm.  Star.  p.  5UV  Siarilar  «ouBoliona 
ensued  in  tfia  ather  cities  of  M^na  Oraecia  in 
which  Fjihttgrnma.  dubt  had  been  formed,  and 
k«pt  Mi  ftr  a  eenrfdiiable  tfana  in  a  atato  of 
great  disquietude,  which  was  at  length  pacified  by 
the  mediation  of  the  Peloponnesian  Achaeans  (Po- 
lyb.  ii.  39).  As  an  active  and  organised  brother* 
hood  the  Pythagorean  order  was  everywhere  sup- 
pressed, and  did  not  again  revive,  though  it  was 
probably  a  long  time  before  it  was  put  down  in  all 
the  ItaUoB  eitSoa  [Lvms  ;  Philolaus].  Still  the 
Pythagoreans  continui/J  ti>  exist  ns  a  sect,  the 
members  of  which  kept  up  among  themselves  their 
loUgHraa  obtoffaaeoa  and  odentific  ponaito,  while 
individuals,  as  in  the  case  of  Archytas,  acquired 
now  and  then  great  political  influence.  Rejecting 
IIm  filto  of  Py  tliagoras  Umwl(  tiMafloaoili  fwriod. 

Some  say  that  he  perished  in  the  ten^la  with  his 
disciples  (Anu>b.ade.  ClttUe$,  i.  p.  23),  others  that 
he  fled  fint  to  Tarentnm^  and  that,  being  driven 
thence,  he  escaped  toMetapontum,  and  there  starved 
hunself  to  death  (Diog.  Laert  viiL  39,  40  ;  i'orph. 
66  ;  lambL  249  ;  Plut.  d«  Stoic  Rep.  37).  His 
tomb  was  shown  at  Metapontum  in  tho  tiM  of 
Goero  (Cic,  lii'  Fin.  v.  2).  According  to  some 
aeoounta  Pythagoras  married  Theano,  a  lady  of 
Gkotana,  mra  had  a  danghter  Damo,  and  a  ion 

Telauges  ;  others  say  two  daughters,  Damo  and 
Myia :  but  other  notices  seem  to  imply  thai  ho  had 
n  wifii  and  a  daughter  grown  up,  iraon  ba  caow 
to Cntona.  (Diog.  La&t,  ^49|  IkMo.  BM, 
thmo,  ToL  i.  p^  lTi») 
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For  a  considerable  time  after  the  hroaUoiy  np  of  ' 
the  daht  at  Crotona  and  elsewhere  grent  abatatity  I 

hangs  over  the  hijitnry  of  the  Pvthairope.in^    Ne  ! 
rehauce  am  be  placed  on  the  lists  of  them  which 
Uter  writers   have  given,  as  they  haftm  boa 
amplified,  p-irtlv  thmiiM'h  mere  invention,  partly 
through  a  confusion  between  Wthagoreana  and 
Italhm  pluleaophen  genendfy.  TIm  srritluga,  «c 
fiTitrnients  of  writings,  which  have  tfunr  dawn  ts 
us  under  the  nanea  of  Aichytaa,  Timaeaa,  OorU«k  i 
Bpootfniis,  &e.,  bavo  boon  ibown  to  bn  opnviena  I 
Pythagorisra  seems  to  have  establishod  it-.elf  by  \ 
degreea  more  and  more  in  different  porta  of  Gneeoa 
Aboat  «bo  time  of  Soentea,  and  a  littW  kser,  wt 
get  some  trustworthy  notices  of  PIuIoIbim^  loniif^ 
Cleinias,  Korytus,  and  Archytas,    These  meti.  and 
others  who  applied  themselves  to  the  developra«ot 
of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy,  won  widely  di0H  I 
rent  from  the  so-called  Pythagoreans  of  a  later  a?e 
(from  the  time  of  Cicero  onwards),  who  were  cfca- 
lacterised  by  little  except  an  exaggeration  of  the  I 
religious  and  ascetic  fisnaticism  of  the  Prthagoreao 
syatem  [ApouxkNXUS  or  TvanaJ.    Thia  Nee-  i 
Pythagoiin  wao  ^adoally  aoigod  In  lha  IdiBdnd  I 
mysticism  of  the  Neo-Platnnists. 

When  we  come  to  inijuire  what  were  the  philo* 
sophied  or  religious  opiniopo  bdtf  by  Pytlu^pMai  I 
himself,  we  are  met  at  the  outset  by  the  difiicalty 
that  even  the  authors  from  whom  we  have  to  draw 
poMcased  no  aathentic  records  bearing  upon  the 
siibjict  of  the  age  of  Pytiuigoras  himself.     If  j 
Pythagoras  ever  wrote  any  thing,  hi*  writirzs 
perished  with  him,  or  not  long  after.    The  pn^ba- 
bility  is  that  be  wrote  nothing.  (Comp.  Plut.  d$ 
All T.  fort.  p.  329  ;  Porph.  /.  e.  37  ;  Oalen,  de  HipfK 
etriat.Placs.ii.)    The  statementa  to  the  coi>> 
trary  paoTO  worthleia  on  oiamination.  Bvorf 
tliiiii:  current  nnder  his  name  in  antiquity  w^s 
spurious.    (See -Fabric.  BiU,  Orate,  vol  i.  pp. 
779—805 1  Rittor,  ML  dtr  FfA,  M  ^  56.) 
It  is  all  but  certain  that  Philolaus  was  the  first 
who  ptUditked  the  Pytiiagoroaa  doctcinea,  at  any 
into  fai  a  written  frrm  [PftiLOtAim].  StiU  then 
was  so  marked  a  peculiarity  running  through  the 
Pythagorean  philosophy,  by  whomsoever  of  its  ad- 
herents it  was  developed,  and  so  much  of  uni- 
formitycan  bo  taood  at  the  baata  even  of  the  diver* 
sities  which  present  themselves  here  and  tb(  re  in 
the  views  expressed  by  different  Pythagoreoits,  03 
they  have  come  down  to  us  from  aathentic  sources, 
that  there  can  be  little  question  as  to  the  ;jemis  of 
the  system  at  any  rate  having  been  derived  iron 
Pytbagoiao  bfanoelt  (Bandia,      pu  441)  Tba 
P\  tlin-nreans  seem  to  have  striven  in  the  main  to 
keep  their  doctrine  uncorruptod.  Wo  ovea  beariif 
menboro  being  expeHod  ftom  Iba  bwitbubuod  fcr 
pliilosophical  or  other  heterodo^ ;  and  a  distioe- 
tion  was  already  drawn  in  antiquity  between  genu- 
ine uid  spurioaa  Pythagoriam  (lamU.  81 ;  Villoit. 
Anrcd.  ii.  p.  216  ;  Syrian.  inArisL  Met,  xii.  fol.  71, 
b.,  85,  b.  ;  Simplic.  in  Arist.  Phys.  foL  104.  h.  ; 
Stob.  EoU  i'Ay*.  i.  pp.  308,  448,  496).    Aristotle  , 
BMriftotly  regarded  the  Pythagorean  philnsfby  ao  I 
something  which  in  its  leading  features  charncter- 
ised  the  school  generally.    Ue  found  it,  however, 
alter  it  had  ptamd  throngh  aoonaidenfale  poiad  of 
development,  in  the  hands  of  adherents  of  vars  ii:^- 
tendencies.    It  was  to  be  expected  tber^n:  that 
wiedea  should  make  their  ippfaffanw  (comp. 
Aliet.  tfc  C(u-l(u  iii.  I,  at  the  end,  with  Met.  i.  G). 
Noarlj  oTcry  thing  that  can  bo  in  aiqr  d^gne  do- 
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p<rnded  on  MCflM  to  iMfro  hun  diilvwl  firon  iIm 

>\riting»  of  PhiloUtu  and  Archyta-v  especially  the 
f  nn.  r  (  Hitter,  /.  c.  p.  62,  &c).  On  the  philoaopby 
<•:  Archytas  Anttotle  had  composed  a  trentite  in 
i^nw  booka,  wUdi  km  vnfortunateiy  perished,  and 

h.uJ  ir  *titut«»d  a  comparison  l»otwcen  his  doctrine* 
and  ttiOMS  of  the  Tiroaeua  ot  i'luto  (Athen.  xiL  12 ; 

Pytha^ioras  nucmbled  greatly  the  philosophem 
ol  whftt  ia  termed  the  Ionic  ichooU  who  undertook 
U  «alv«  by  mmm  «f  %  ■iwgiii  primordial  prindple 
the  vague  problem  of  the  origin  and  constitution  of 
oiaiTenM  aa  a  whok.   But,  like  Auaxioiander, 
■^■■iiliiinti!  the  fbyrieal  hypothawt  of  TIhIm 
and  Anaxiint'Mi's  and  pa&sed  from  the  province  of 
l>h  jsica  to  that  of  meuphysica,  and  hi*  predilection 
iat  roathenwitical  etadiet  led  him  to  ttaoo  iIm 
•i%ia  of  aU  things  to  nmmber,  this  theory  being 
*ii£rjj^s.t^d,  or  at  all  evonts  confirmed,  by  the  ob* 
wrvation  of  vnnuus  numerical  relations,  or  analo- 
giM  to  theou  in  thi  ptHMMMM  of  tho  nniversc. 
•Since  of  all  things  numbers  are  by  nature  the 
fiiu,  m  nmnbers  they  (the  Pythagoreans)  thought 
they  peiwl'tad  anniy  malogieo  to  diings  that  exist 
■ad  are  pr^xlucfd,  morf  than  in  fire,  and  earth,  and 
vater ;  aa  that  a  certain  all'ection  of  uunben  wu 
rastioei  a  Mftrin  othor  dbdiMi.  mvI  and  iatil- 
leet;  another,  opj  nruinity  ;  and  of  the  rest,  so  to 
■ay,  mek  in  like  manner ;  and  moreoTor,  seeing  the 
rfitftieni  and  fatioa  of  what  pertains  to  baimony 
toeandM  fat  Mmfaers,  since  other  things  seemed  in 
their  entire  natnre  to  \yc  formed  in  the  likeness  of 
numbers,  and  in  ull  nature  numbers  are  the  first, 
they  iapposed  the  elements  of  numbers  to  be  the 
fl-njfnts  of  all  things"  (Arist.  Met.  i,  .'),  conip. 
especially  Met.  xiiL  3).    Brandis,  who  traces  in 
the  Botien  tlial  lemain  VMia  thaa  om  lyilam, 
dere!  r«»d  by  different  Pythagoreans,  according  as 
Aey  reoogmaed  ia  numbers  the  inherent  baaie  of 
thiagi,  er  only  tho  paMm  ef  tlua,  eoMiden  tlMt 
aBllWted  from  the  common  con>-iction  that  it  was 
ife  annbera  and  their  rehttions  that  ther  were 
t»  find  the  absolutely  certain  principlea  <■  kutlP* 
l«dge  (comp.  Philolaus,  ap.  Stob.  JSd,  PJ^,  L  Pb 
BiJckh,  Philoiaot,  p.  62 ;  Slob.  ^e.  L  p.  10  ; 
Bockh,  /.c  p.  145,  \^9ot  oMe^ms  4s  ip^fih 

lenrvf I  ci  8*  cUidsta  o^cZor  koI  (rv^i^vror  Tf 

Ti  dpiS^  ytvfa),  and  of  the  objects  of  it,  and  ac- 
c^i^uigly  regarded  the  principles  of  numbers  as  the 
•bMiHi  idndplee  of  things ;  keeping  true  u>  the 
*MaMliaMxim  of  the  ancient  philosophy,  that  like 
<te  eofttinace  of  like  (aodavs^  lAryc  (tat  d 
AflWi  AeHpmadr  to  Imi  (tJt  kirfm      dard  rwr 

fx*»  nsd  #rY7^Miair  wp0t  to^p,  4it9lwtp  ilvd 
n$4fggm  ri  aaiaA^KtwHlBi.  Bext. 

1^  ade.  MaiJk.  viL  92  ;  Brandis,  L  c  p.  442). 
Aristotle  states  the  fundamental  maxim  of  the  Py- 
thagoreans in  various  fonns,  as,  ^obwrai  8i)  *cal 
•*Ts«  r6w  aptOftip  vopil^ovrts  dpx^v  *lviu  hoX  cJt 
I'ATfif  Toll  aici  Kol  ois  nddtj  rt  Kol         (.}[</.  j. 

;  or,  rir  ipiBftoif  «hnu  rifv  oiff'uur  dvaKrwf 
(ibid.  p.  987.  IS^ad.  Bakkar)  ;  or,  roit  dptSfioit 
trrlovs  that  rots  iWois  Tijt  oiJffi'at  {.\tct.  i.  6.  p. 

24);  nay,  even  that  numbers  are  things 
^^<"«>hres  (Ibid.  p.  987.  28).  Aeesiding  to  PU- 
(Syrian,  in  Arist.  Met  xil  6.  p.  1  OHO,  b.  1  n  t, 
"^hetis  the  dominant  and  aelf-pradoced  bond  of 
^  tlHMl  continuance  of  things.**  Bat  namber 
tvo  forms  (as  Philolaus  terms  thoB,  ^  Stob. 
^'•V*^}  Ajckhy  t«k|b68>|OrdiaHiili(ibiat. 
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iMit  i*  5),  tbe  even  and  Ae  odd,  and  a  tUtd*  va* 

suiting  &om  the  mixture  of  the  two,  the  eren^dd 
{dpri»r4ptffffor^  PhiloL  /.  c).  This  third  speciee 
is  one  itself^  for  it  is  both  even  and  odd  (Arist. 
Lc  Another  expUuiation  of  the  dprievipurvw, 
which  accords  bettor  with  other  notices,  is  that  it 
was  an  even  number  compoftcU  of  two  uuevm 
numbers.  Bnndiai  l>&  Pk46&,  Ac.).  Om,  or 
unity,  is  the  essence  of  number,  or  absolute  num- 
ber, and  so  comprises  these  two  oppoeite  species, 
Ae  aboohite  nnmber  it  is  the  origin  of  aU  nmabeca, 
and  so  of  all  things.  (Arist.  Afei.  xiiL  4.  ly  dpxA 
vdrrtM* ;  Phil<^  ap.  Bikkh,  S  l^*  Aocoiding  to 
another  passage  of  Aristotia,  MM.  idL  8.  pTlOSO^ 
b.  7.  nuiiilKT  ii  prmlured  iK  ro6rov  —  rov  Isdl  ' 
Ktd  dAAov  Tifot.)  Thia  original  unity  they  also 
teimad  Ood  (Uitter,  Omsk  der  FkiL  toI.  L  p.  889). 
These  propontions,  however,  would,  taken  aioii% 
give  but  a  very  partial  idea  of  the  Pythagorean 
system.  A  most  important  part  is  played  in  it  by 
the  ideas  of  limH,  and  the  mlimUed,  They  are,  in 
fact,  the  fundamental  idwis  of  the  whole.  (Jne  of 
the  iirxt  declarations  in  the  work  of  Philolaua 
[PHiLoiJiva]  was,  that  all  things  in  the  univefso 
result  from  a  cnmbination  of  the  unlimited  and  the 
limiting  (^<ns  U  <r  it6aij^  4ff*^X^  ^4  drtipmtf 
T«  Ml  Tsyaii4mw>,  aal  f^et  mUim  <w  rd  ^ 
aJr^  wdyra.  T)iog.  La^Tt.  viii.  85  ;  BSlkh,  p.  45)  ; 
for  if  all  thinip  had  been  nnlimited,  nothing  could 
ba»a  baaa  Ite  otjoot  of  cagniwnfe  (PhiL  L  e, ; 
B<idth,  p.  49).  From  the  nnlimited  were  deduced 
immediately  time,  space,  and  motion  (Stob.  Ed. 
Phys.  p.  380  i  Simplic  ta  Arid,  Phyt.  f.  1)8,  b. ; 
Braa^  p.  461  TImd  again,  in  some  extra- 
ordinary manner  they  OQBUected  the  idciis  of  odd 
and  even  with  the  eontiastcd  notions  of  the  li- 
mited and  the  unlimited,  the  odd  Mng  lflidtad» 
the  even  nnlimited  (Arist.  Md.  i.  5,  p.  986,  a.  18» 
Bekker,  comp.  Pk^,  .4mc  iii.  4,  p.  203.  10,  Bek* 
ker).   They  odled  the  even  anliarited,  beanie  ia 

it-elf  it  is  divisi!)le  into  equnl  halves  :id  infinitum, 
and  is  only  limited  by  the  odd,  which,  when 
added  to  tat  oven,  prevwla  die  divbkm  (SimpL 
md  ArisL  Pkyt.  Amte.  ill  4,  £  105 ;  Brandis,  p»4M^ 
note).  Limit,  or  the  limiting  elements,  they  con- 
sidered as  more  akin  to  tbe  primary  unity  (Syrian, 
lis  jdfiML  MeL  xiii.  I).  In  place  of  the  plural  ex- 
pression of  I'hiliilaus  (to  trtpaivoyra)  Aristotle 
sometimes  uses  the  singular  ve'^i,  which,  in  like 
maoMr,  he  connects  with  the  tulimited  (rd 
eartipoy.  Afrt.  i.  8,p.990»1.8,siil&ft  109l» 
1. 18,  ed.  Bekk.). 

Bttt  anuiad  principles  played  ahMMl  as  ibh 
portant  a  part  in  tho  Pythai^orean  system  as 
mathematical  or  nttroericai  ideas.  The  opposite 
ptiaeipiaof  the  odfaritad  and  the  liauting  ai«,aa 
Philolaus  expresses  it  (Stob.  /.  e.  p.  458  ;  Bddth, 
i.  e.  p.  62),  **  neither  alike^  nor  of  the  same  race,  and 
BO  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  them  to  unitOi 
had  not  harmony  stef^ed  in.**  This  hanaeny, 
again,  was,  in  the  conception  of  Philolaus,  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  octave  (Brandis,  /.«.  pw 
456).  On  the  inveettgalian  of  the  rarieaa  hanae- 
nical  relations  of  the  octave,  and  their  connection 
with  weight,  as  the  measure  of  teasioni  Philolaus 
baatowed  eeneidaiaMe  attntieB,  and  aoone  impor- 
tant fragments  of  his  on  this  subject  have  b?en  pre- 
served, which  Biickh  has  carefuilv  examined  ((.e. 
p.  65— 89,  Bmndis,  JLa.  p.  457,  &C.).  Wa 
find  nmning  through  tbe  entire  Pythagoraaa  mtam 
tha  idea  thai  mdaiy  w  hacnioDy  a(  calatiflSy  la  tk^ 
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Some 
nwuM  all,  as  it 


regulating  principle  of  the  whole  universe, 
•r  PjrthagtvaiM  (bnt  bjr  m  meaaa  a 
appears)  drew  oat  a  ust  of  ten  pairs  of  opposite!, 
whidi  thcj  termed  the  damtmii  of  the  unimie. 
<  AifaC  MtL  i.  A.  Rhewheiv  Im  ipidDi  M  if  the 
Prthngorenns  ^cnrrally  did  tlMfHM^  JVSlk  i. 
4f  U»  &,)    Thesf  jKiirs  wcrr  — 

Limit  and  the  Unlimited. 
Oddnd  Efen. 

One  and  Multitodlb 
Right  and  Left 
Male  and  Female. 
Stationary  and  Moved, 
Straight  and  Curved. 
Light  and  Darkness. 
Good  and  Bad. 
SfMit  and  Obkiqg* 

The  first  column  was  that  of  the  pood  elements 
(AhsU  Elk.  Mo,  L  4)  ;  tbe  leooiMU  the  row  of 
tile  bad.  Thow  fa  tli«  Moond  iniai  wtn  alio  to- 
gardedas  having  the  character  of  neiratian  (Arist. 
Fkyt.  iiL  2).  These,  however,  are  hardly  to  be 
looked  ufoa  as  ten  paira  of  ditimet  principles. 
They  are  nAm  writoa  modes  of  conenting  one 
and  the  same  opposition.  On'',  Limit  and  the 
Odd,  are  spoken  of  as  though  tiiey  were  synony- 
mous (cMipk  Avirt.  JAl  L  M;  ziii.  4,  iV- 

To  explain  the  production  of  material  objects 
MtorilM«Btai«r«lw«a1faritai«nd  tbeliidtia^, 

Ritter  (f7«dL  der  Pi/th.  Phil,  and  <7^^rA.  >frr  Phil. 
ToL  i.  p.  408|  has  propounded  a  theonr  which 
hat  giaal  phuibility,  and  b  vndanVladfy  mutk 
the  same  as  the  view  held  by  later  Pythaj'nrizing 
mathematicians ;  namely,  that  the  (httipoy  \%  nei- 
ther more  nor  leaa  than  void  space,  and  the  mpaif 
ifoma  pointa  in  ipaoe  which  bound  or  define  it  (which 
points  he  affirms  the  Pythagoreans  called  monads 
or  units,  appealing  to  Arist.  de  (Aielo^  iii.  1  ;  cnmp. 
Alexand.  Aphrod.  quoted  below),  the  point  being 
the  dpxn  or  principium  of  the  line,  the  line  of  the 
sur&oe,  the  sar£sce  of  the  solid.  Points,  or  monads, 
Aeaefaa  aw  fh»  taaiea  of  laataihl  adinaeat  awl 

as  point'*  rirp  monads  and  monads  numbers,  it 
follows  that  numbers  are  at  the  base  of  material 
MrfilM^  (TUa  la  tiw  iriair  of  tha  naMw  aal 
forth  by  Alexander  Aphrodisiensis  in  Arist.  de 
prim.  PUL  i  foL  10,  b. ;  Ritter,  /.  e.  p.  404,  note 
3.)  Ecphantaa  of  Synwaae  waa  tha  fint  whonada 
tha  P;ythagorean  monads  to  be  corporeal,  and  set 
down  indis'isible  prirticles  and  void  space  as  the 
principia  of  nukteriai  existence.  (See  Stob.  EcL 
nffhf^WW,)  Tara  gaoaaetrical  pomu  in  them- 
■elirat  would  have  no  magnitude  ;  it  is  only  when 
thajr  an  eombined  with  the  intervening  space  that 
•  wa  aan  be  produced.  The  nnion  of  span  and 
linos  m.ikps  surfaces;  the  union  of  surfaces  and 
raace  makes  solids.  Of  oearse  this  does  not  ez- 
pUn  1W7  waH  hair  awaewMl  sa&ifaaas  la  firaad, 
and  Ritter  thinks  th.it  trie  Pythajjoreans  jwrceived 
that  this  waa  the  weak  point  of  their  system,  and 
aa  i|Mlca  af  tha  Iwei^r,  aa  man  Teid  space,  as 
Hitfa  aa  fk&f  aadd  Mp,  and  strove  to  re{»esent  it 
M  something  positiaB,  ar  almost  substantial. 

But  however  phwaiMe  this  view  of  the  matter 
WKf  ba^  tfa  aaanat  vBdMataad  bav  anj  one  who 
aoaipares  the  very  numerous  passages  in  which 
Afmotle  speaks  of  the  Pythagoreans,  con  suppose 
tka4  Ida  Batina  hftfa  lafimnaa  «a  any  aaok  ayalaa. 
.TbalfaioixaAithBittiffaBli4»fniai  thtkaTlka 
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Pythagoreans  is  one  which  Ariatatle 
several  tiBMa,  and  shows  ta  ba 
count  for  the  physical  existence  of  the  world, 
he  nowhere  speaks  of  it  as  the  doctdne  af  dM 
Pythagtmaaa.  flaowaftfie  pa8sagea,aAMiBiiaar 

tries  to  make  this  out  to  lie  the  rase,  ^a  paaia 
the  vaiy  rvvena.  For  inataniw,  in  IM  CWa^  g.  I, 
after  aa  alafaama  dinoirioB  af  Aa  tbmj  ia  qM»> 

tion,  Aristotle  concludes  by  nmarking  tbat  tha 

numbei^theory  of  the  Pythagoreans  will 
account  for  the  production  of  corpoml  nusgnitoik, 
than  the  point-line-and-space-theory  whick  Im  hai 
just  described,  for  no  addition  of  nnita  can  pnv 
dnc«  either  body  or  weight  (comp.  AfeL  JOii. 
Aristotle  nowhere  identifies  die  P3rthafaraHi 
nads  with  mathematical  points ;  on  tlu^  contrarv, 
be  i^ims  that  in  the  Pythaoocaan  syatem,  the 
nada»  fa  anM  awj  ar  athar  «yeh  timy  chM 

not  explain,  pot  rnau^nittnli^  and  eztensioa  (JAL 
Jdi.  6,  a  1080,  ed^Rekkar).  The  aeejr  w^i^ 
wMdi  Aiiatatla  flmntioQa  aa  laaagidnd  by  Aa 

Pythagoreans,  is  never  spoken  of  as  synonymsai 
with  their  drti^;  on  the  contrary  we  find  (Stok 
Ed.  Pl^  L  p.  880)  that  from  the  &wfif>w  th«y 
deduced  time,  breath,  and  void  spaoe.    Tbe  fr»> 

quent  use  of  the  term  trtpar,  too,  by  AHntotle, 
instead  ofrrtpalyoyra,  hardly  comports  with  Hitter's 
theory. 

There  can  he  little  doubt  that  the  Pythajjorr-.m 
system  should  be  viewed  in  conneciion  with  thai 
af  AHndaandw,  «Mi  afhaaadoetriMa  Pythagone 

was  doubtless  conversant  Anaxiniander.  in  his 
attempt  to  aoive  tbe  problem  of  tha  iiaivm^ 
passed taillMtagiMi  of  phyaiea«a«hal 
physics.  He  suppo^'d  a  primaeval 
without  any  actual  dctcniiining  qualities  wbatever; 
but  including  all  qualities  potentially,  and  manifest- 
ing them  in  an  infinila  waiety  from  ita  ooottnuaOy 
•elf-changfa^aature ;  a  principle  which  was  nothit^f 
in  itself  yaC  bad  tbe  capacity  of  producing  say 
and  all  awmifestationa,  however  contaHy  ta  aaa 
other — a  primaeval  somethinp,  whose  essence  ft 
was  to  be  eternally  productive  of  dillerent  phaeao* 
aMni**(Orote,  /Le.  p.  518; 
p.  123,  &c).  This  he  termed  the  Sirtifttm^ 
he  waa  also  the  fixat  to  introduce  the  teoi  4wf 
(SfaqpHa,  fa  AiiM.  /^Ijia;  M.  C,  SS)*  BaA  lham 
terms  hold  a  prominent  position  fa  Ae  Pythago- 
rean aystem,  and  we  think  tluaa  can  be  but  little 
doabt  aa  to  th^  parentage.  Tha  Pythagonxa 
Anttpop  seems  to  have  baan  very  nearly  the  same 
as  that  of  Anaximander,  an  undefined  and  intiis  te 
mmethmg.  Only  instead  of  investing  it  with  tiis 
property  of  spontaneously  derelopuif  itadf  fa  At 
various  fonns  of  actual  material  existaMa,  Asf 
regarded  all  its  definite  manifestationa  aa  tha  da* 
terminatiaB  af  fadafiailMMw  by  Aa  daAdlMMai 
of  nuvi'-rr.  which  thtis  became  the  mute  of  nil 
actual  and  positive  existence  (roils  i|p«ti|^f  etvises 
Jbm  ^Ot  4Mm»  rft  aMbr,  Axkb  Ml  L  6)l 
It  is  by  numbers  alone,  in  their  view,  that  th« 
objective  becomes  cognisable  to  the  subject ;  \x 
numbers  that  extension  is  originated,  and  atuum 
t  i  that  definiteness  by  which  it  becomas  acoaerets 
body.  As  the  gronnd  of  all  quantitative  and  titiali- 
tative  definiteness  lu  existing  things  lliervlun!, 
mnabar  is  represented  as  tbdr  inhennt  elenxat, 
or  rven  a.s  the  mntlfr  (ZKt)),  as  well  as  the  passirt 
and  active  condition  of  things  (Anat.  MtL  L 
But  baA  lha  ayalias  ro  muk  Aa  iaayai  a»  » 
fcoad  fa  a  MglMc  wdly,  Aa  itefala  at  Onm 
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mmtj.   Aad  in  this  aspect  of  the  matter  Aditotle 

» peaks  of  iinitj  as  the  principium  and  essence  and 
tiement  of  all.  tiuogs  {Met.  zii.  6,  L  6,  p.  987,  b. 
39) ;  Ae  dWM  wmtj  being  the  fini  prindple  and 
<rtiti«e,  and  OK<r,  as  the  fint  nf  the  liinitirifr  niunliors 
axid  the  eiemeat  ef  aU»  being  the  batia  of  positive 
■JiiatMW,  and  whan  ftMlf  baeene  paweiiBa  ef 

«F-xt«nsion  (.}fet  xii.  3,  p.  1091,  a.  1.')  the  element 
of  ail  that  poaMHea  ezUiwioa  (compw  ikandit,  L  c 
p.  511,  In  ita  darelopment,  howerer,  the 

Prthaffocean  system  seems  to  have  taken  a  twofold 
cl  irt'ction,  one  iichool  of  PvthaRoreans  regarding 
I  lumbers  as  the  iohereut,  fundamental  elements  of 
thinn  (Arist.  dli  Cbdh^  iii  1);  another  section, 
*A  which  Hippasns  seems  to  liave  been  the  head, 
regarding  numbers  as  the  patterns  merely,  but  not 
mm  ealering  into  the  easenee  of  things  (Arist.  Met. 
L  6.  Though  Aristotle  speaks  of  the  Pythago- 
Rsaa  foicnUj  hece,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 

«h«  Miwlinn,  in  wUdi  tko  Omk  fnwiwiifal  

found  a  diHicuIty,  should  be  restricted  to  a  section 
of  the  Pythagoreans.  Coopw  lambL  m  iVtcoas. 
^WHas.  fk  II  i  Syrian.  «i  Arid,  Md.  s&  ^  1080, 
K  18  ;  Simplic.  in  Phif».  t  104,  b.  ;  Iambi. 
J'yA.  81;  StoU  ^  PAr^  W2  »  Bnuidii,i;e. 
p.  444). 

Aa  in  the  oetnio  aai  ili  different  harmonical 

JTeLitions,  th<»  Pythagorean*  fmind  tlic  pround  of 
connection  between  the  opposed  prinuiry  elements, 
waA  tho  Mtaal  relatioDS  of  existing  things,  so  in 
An  propt'rti*^3  of  particuhr  numbers,  and  their 
nlnlwn  to  the  priucipia,  did  tbej  attempt  to  find 
the  ozpluatiM  of  tlM  pvtieabr  pnpertioa  of  dif 
Asent  things,  and  therefore  addrrs<ied  thfinsrlvcs 
to  tho  iaTeatig^tion  of  the  properties  of  numbers, 
^Mtta^  them  into  wioaa  apeeiiti  Tkna  thej 
hndduee  kinds  of  mit,  according  as  the  nuiiili':^ 
was  a  power  of  two  (apri^Uos  iffttov)^  or  a  multi- 
ple of  two,  or  of  some  power  of  two,  not  itself  a 
pannv  of  two  («ipi#«4^Mr)»  or  the  simi<tf  an  odd 
and  an  eren  nnmber  (dpTteyrtpirrov — a  word 
vbicb  seems  to  have  b<?en  used  iu  more  than  one 
•esse.  Nicom.  Anthm.  i.  7,  8).  la  Hke  manner 
t!ioy  had  three  kinds  of  odd.  It  was  probably  the 
use  of  the  decimal  system  of  notation  which  led 
to  dw  mnW  im  heing  suppoiad  to  ho  possessed 
«'f  cxtmrirdinary  powors.  "One  must  contenifdate 
the  works  and  easential  nature  of  number  accord- 
ing to  the  pow  vludi  ia  in  the  nrnnbor  tan ;  for 
it  is  great,  and  perfect,  and  all-working,  and  th<- 
first  prindple  (dpxd)  and  guide  of  divine  and 
heavenly  and  human  life.^*  (Philohnts  ap.  Stoh. 
Ed.  Pkf*.  p.  a :  Bbckh,  p.  1  SO. )  This,  doubtless, 
had  t'l  do  with  the  formation  of  the  list  of  ten  pairs 
of  opposite  principles  which  was  drawn  out  by  some 
PyttaiiannM  ( Ariat.  Md.  i>  h)»  In  like  manner 
lh«  Mractvs  (possibly  the  sum  of  the  first  four 
wuttbersyor  10)  was  described  aa  containing  the 
aonno  nni  root  of  ova^flowns  nntan  ^Cbnn*  ^tN% 
1.  -lo).  The  number  thrvc  was  spoken  of  as  de- 
fining or  limiting  the  universe  and  aiU  things,  having 
ead,  msddk,  ad  heginning,  and  to  being  the 
nunlx^r  of  the  teioU  (Arist  df  Ou/o,  \.  \),  This 
part  of  their  system  Uiej  seem  to  have  helped  out 
by  oonMdenitions  as  to  the  connection  of  numbers 
vidb  fiaea,  anr£soea,  and  solids,  especially  the  regu- 
lar jpeometrical  figures  (  TltciJiMf.  Arithm.  !(>,  p.  (11, 
and  to  have  connected  the  relatiuub  of  thiiii;s 
wtth  Toriona  guinotrinl  vahlioaa*  amsng  which 
angles  played  an  important  part.  Thus  accrtnlincj 
la  Philokoi^  the  aogb  of  a  triangle  was  coum- 
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crated  to  ibur  deities,  Kroaai»  Hades,  Pan,  and 

Dionysus  ;  the  angle  of  a  square  to  Rhea,  Demeter, 
and  Hestia ;  the  angle  of  a  dodecagon  to  Zeus ; 
appoiontlj  to  ehnilBW  inth  tho  i^Mto  of  thirir 
operations  ( Procl.  in  EucHi!.  Elem.  i.  p.  3fi ; 
Bockh,  Le,  TO,  152,  &c.).  Aa  we  leant  that  he 
oBBnoalad  wwd  ojrtwirfon  wiA  tho  aanbMr  fim 
{Thcol.  Ariihm.  p.  56),  it  is  not  unUkely  that,  aa 
others  did  (Nicom.  ^rtil&ni.  ii.  6),  ho  eonuected  tho 
nnmber  om  with  a  point,  two  with  a  line,  thm 
with  a  (surface  (xpoia).  To  the  number  fit<e  ho 
appropriated  quality  and  colour ;  to  tue  life  ;  to 
tcvcn  intelligence,  health,  and  light ;  to  eiyht  love, 
friendship,  wndMOtanding,  insight  ( TTteoL  ArUkm» 
I.  e.).  Others  connected  marriage,  justice,  &c.  with 
different  numbers  (Alex,  ui  Aritt.  MeL  i.  5, 1'i), 
Guided  hgr  lUar  fiuicifiil  aaabg^  Aaj  —umed 
the  existence  of  Jir«  element^,  connected  with 
geometrical  £\gttrea,  the  cube  being  earth ;  tho 
pynunid,  tin ;  tho  oetoodwa,  dt  $  wo  afkonodron, 
water  ;  the  dodocaedmn,  the  fifth  element,  to 
which  Philolaua  gives  the  cunono  appellation  of  ci 
r9»  ir<p<dpat  ikiih  (Stoh.  l  &  L  p.  10;  Bdckh, 
/.  c.  p.  IGl  ;  comp.  Plut  de  Plac.  PkO.  iL  6). 

In  the  Pythagorean  system  the  element  Jire  waa 
tho  Boat  di^ufied  and  important  It  accordingir 
oooBpiod  the  moat  honourable  position  ia  the  wmi» 
ver^e  —  the  extreme  fTrfpor),  rather  than  interme- 
diate positions  ;  and  by  cjHreme  they  imderstood 
both  UM  centre  and  Uie  remotest  region  (r<)  8* 
i<rx^TOif  Ktti  rd  ^iaov  iripaSy  Arist.  de  Crw/o,  ii. 
13).  Tho  central  fire  Philokua  terms  the  hearth 
of  tho  onivono,  hoow  or  vatdhtoww  of  Zma, 
the  mother  of  tlie  gods,  the  altar  and  bond  and 
measure  of 'nature  (Stoh.  /.o.  p.  488  ;  Bitckh,  iLsu 
p.  94,  ice.).  It  wiodio  ealiTining  principle  of  tho 
universe.  By  thb  filO  thoj  probably  understood 
something  purer  and  more  ethereal  than  the  com- 
mon  element  fire  (Brandis,  iLc  p.  491).  Round 
this  central  fire  tho  hoavenly  bodiea  performed 
their  circling  dance  (-xoptitiy  is  tho  expression  of 
Philolaus)  ;  —  farthest  otf,  the  sphere  of  the  fixed 
stars  ;  then,  in  order,  the  five  planets,  the  sun,  the 
moon,  the  earth  and  the  c«unter-carth  (duTixOatpy 
—  a  sort  of  other  half  of  the  earth,  a  distinct  bodr 
from  it,  hit  always  mofinf  pondlel  to  it,  whUk 
:hry  <<oom  to  have  introduced  merely  to  nudM  VD 
the  number  ten.  The  most  distant  region,  vUm 
waa  at  tho  anno  tino  tho  pooat,  wna  terowd 

Olympus  (  RranJis  '■.  p.  ■JT'l  The  spaci-  be- 
tween the  heaven  of  the  fixed  stars  and  the  moon 
waa  termed  K6crfws  ;  the  space  between  the  moon 
and  the  earth  ovpay6s  (Stob.  /.  c).  Philolaus  as- 
stmied  a  daily  revolution  of  the  ^rth  round  tho 
central  fire,  but  not  round  its  own  axis.  The  revo- 
lution of  the  earth  ronud  its  axis  was  taught 
(after  Ilicetas  of  Syracuse  ;  see  Cic.  Aaid.  iv.  'A9) 
by  the  Pythagorean  Kcpbantus  and  Ileracieidea 
POBtiaM  (Phrt.       iiL  IS }  PiocL  w  7%ii.  p.  281  )s 

a  combined  motion  round  the  central  fire  and  round 
ita  own  axis,  by  Ariatarchus  of  SSamos  (Plut.  d« 
FuB,  Imm.  0881  Tho  iaOnite  (d'lrfipov)  beyond 
the  mundane  sphere  was,  at  least  accnrding  to 
Archytas  (SimpL  in  Pkjft.  i.  108),  not  void  space, 
but  corporeal.  The  physical  existence  of  the  uni- 
verse, which  in  the  view  of  the  Py  tbagoreana  was  a 
hii;;e  sphere  (Stob.  I.e.  p.  45'2,  46'y),  was  represented 
aa  a  hurt  of  vital  process,  time,  space,  and  breiith 
(Tfoii)  being,  as  it  were,  iw^CNi  OOt  of  thodvsipoy 

I  wyuiiif  KoX  T«i  Kii^iiiff  btob.  /.  Cl  pb  JiiU  ;  see  eape* 
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ciallv  AAL  P»g§,  Amu,  it.  9 1  Bmab,  t «.  p. 

476). 

The  intervals  between  the  heavenly  bodies  were 
■apposed  to  be  detennindl  aeoerding  to  the  laws 
and  relations  of  musical  harmony  (Nicom.  Harm. 
i  p.  6,  ii.  33 ;  Plin.  //.  M  iL  20  ;  SimpL  in  Arist. 
ifc aM«» AM ^4M,1>. 0,497.11).  HeMeme 
the  celebratpcl  tloctrinp  of  the  harmony  of  the 
•phere* ;  for  the  heaveni j  bodies  in  their  motion 
could  not  bat  oceadoa  a  airlaiB  loand  or  note,  de- 
pending on  their  distances  and  velocities  ;  and  as 
these  were  determined  by  the  laws  of  hannonical 
intervals,  the  notes  al together  fonned  a  regular 
OHMioal  aMia  «r  hinnony.  TUa  hanaony,  how- 
ever, we  do  not  hear,  either  because  we  have  \yoon  : 
accustomed  to  it  from  the  first,  and  have  never  had 
•D  opportnirity  of  eoniiaaliiig  It  nidi  atUlness,  or 
because  the  »onnd  is  so  powerful  as  to  exceed  our 
capacities  for  hearing  (Arist.  de  Caoio%  ii.  S  i  P(«rph. 
M  Harm.  PtoL  4.  p.  257).  With  all  tUa  tecifal 
hypothesis,  linwoviT,  they  do  not  seem  tn  have  ; 
neglected  the  observation  of  astronooucal  phaeno- 
■ana  (Bnndis,  ^  &  p.  481). 

Perfection  they  8«'cmed  to  have  considered  to 
exist  in  direct  ratio  to  the  dutance  from  the  cen- 
tral fire.  Thns  the  moon  was  supposed  to  be  inhar 
bKed  by  more  perfect  and  beautiful  beings  than  the 
earth  (Plut.  de  Hoc.  PhiL  ii.  ;  Stob.  /.  r.  i.  p. 
662;  Bockh,  I.e.  p.  131).  .Siiuilarly  imperfect 
virtue  belongs  to  the  region  of  the  earth,  jurfect 
■wisdom  to  the  K6(Tuot ;  the  bond  or  symbol  of 
ooanection  again  being  certain  numerical  rsUitions 
(oDoapb  Arfal.  MML  i.  8 ;  Alex.  Aphrod.  ia  Arkt, 
Mrt.  i.  7.  f"l  14,  ri.).  The  lii,'ht  and  heat  of  the 
central  tire  are  received  by  as  mediately  throngh 
tha  ami  (wliieh,  aeeording  to  Phflalans,  is  of  a 
riassy  nature,  acting  as  a  kind  of  lena,  or  aievei  as 
he  terms  it,  B(ickh,  Lc.  p.  124  ;  Stob.  t&  i.36  ; 
Euseb.  Praep.  Evanp,  xv.  23),  and  the  other 
heavenly  bodies.  All  things  partake  of  life,  of 
which  Philoiain  (listinpui^hes  four  grades,  united 
in  man  and  connected  witli  successive  parts  of  the 
body,— tho  life  of  mere  swiilisl  production,  which 
is  common  to  all  things  ;  vegetable  life  ;  animal 
life  ;  and  intellect  or  reason  (TkeoL  Aritkm*  4,  p. 
99 ;  Bodcli,  p.  189.)  It  was  oiriy  in  lafirawa  to 

tlie  principia,  and  not  absolu(<>ly  in  point  of  time, 
that  the  universe  is  a  prodtu  tutn  ;  the  development 
^  iti  aaiitonee,  wbldi  was  perhaps  regarded  as  an 
unintermittinj;  process,  commencing  from  the  centre 
( Phil.  ap.  Stob.  /.  c.  p.  360  ;  Bockh,  p.  90,  &c. ; 
Brandis,  p.  463) ;  for  the  nnivene  b  **imperish- 
aUa  and  unwearied ;  it  subsists  for  ever ;  from 
eternity  did  it  exist  and  to  eternity  does  it  la«it.  one, 
controlled  by  one  akin  to  it,  the  mightiest  and  the 
highest.**  (PhiL  ap.  Stob.  Ed.  Phy$.  p.  418,  dee. ; 
Bockh,  p.  164,  &c.)  This  Deity  Philolaus  else- 
where also  speaks  of  as  one,  eternal,  abiding,  un- 
iBovad,  Hka  hiandf  (Bodtk,  p.lM).  Ha  la  de- 

scriVied  as  having  establivhod  bnth  limit  and  the 
inlinite,  and  Was  often  spoken  of  as  the  absolute 
anity ;  always  represented  aa  pervading,  though 
distinct  from,  and  presiding  over  the  universe :  not 
therefore  a  mere  ^rm  of  vital  development,  or  a 
principium  of  which  the  tmirerse  was  itself  a  mani- 
festation or  development ;  sometimes  termed  the 
alisnlute  iinfiff  (Arist.  i\fit.  xiii.  4,  p.  lOfH,  b.  1  ;j, 
Bekker),  while,  according  to  others,  good  could  be- 
long only  to  conoete  existences  {Met.  xi.  7,  p. 
1072,  b.  31).  The  origin  of  evil  was  to  be  looked 
for  not  in  the  deity,  but  in  matter,  which  pie- 
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vented  the  deity  from  conducting  evenr  thin; 
the  best  end  (Theophr.  Mel.  9.  p.  .',-22,  14).  With, 
the  popular  superbtition  they  do  not  seem  to  kiv« 
interfered,  except  in  so  far  as  they  may  have  re- 
duced the  objects  of  it,  as  well  as  a!!  nth<-r  rri»::— ^ 
beings,  to  numerical  elements.  (Piut.  de  luti  Urn, 
10;  Ariat^xni.5.)  It  la  aet  char  bill  ■■ 
the  all-per\*adinp  soul  of  the  universe,  which  t'-^v 
spoke  of^  was  n»arded  aa  identical  with  the  Iki  tj 
or  not  (Oia.  A IM.  Jhor.  L  II).    It  was  perhapv 
nothing  more  than  the  ever-working  energy  of  tl>r 
Deity  (Stob.  p.  422  ;  Brandts,  p.  487,  note  n).  It 
was  from  it  that  human  souls  were  derived  (Cic 
de  NaL  Dear.  i.  II,  de  Sou  21).    The  sod  wmm 
:  also  frequently  described  as  a  nnmlwr  or  harmony 
(Piut.  de  J'loc.  iv.  2  ;  Stob.  Ed.  Phyt.  p.  862  ; 
Afiat.  4»  An,  i  9;  4) ;  hardly,  howercf,  in  tb« 
same  sense  as  that  unfolded  by  Simmias,  who  h.^  i 
heard  Philolaus,  in  the  Pfaaedo  of  Plato  (p.  Sd, 
Ac),  with  wUdi  the  doctrina  of  aMtempsydiaaia 
;  wonid  have  l>cen  toUilly  inconsistent.     Some  held 
the  curious  idea,  that  the  partides  floating  as  moi«a 
in  the  auibeams  weia  aoab  (Arist  4»Am,L9\. 
In  so  far  as  the  soul  was  a  principle  of  life,  it  was 
supposed  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  centra] 
fire  (Diog.  Laert.  riii.  27,  &c).  There  is,  hewevcz-* 
some  want  of  uniformity  in  separating  or  ideBtUy>» 
ing  the  soul  and  the  principle  of  life,  as  also  in  tba 
division  of  the  faculties  of  the  soul  itself.  Phik^ 
bins  distinguished  soul  (i|wx<^)  from  spirit  or  reasoa 
(vovs,  TTifol.  Arith.  p.  -2-2  ;  Hockh,  p.  149  ;  Dim:. 
Laert.  viii.  30,  where  ^fct  is  the  terra  supplied  to 
that  whieh  diatingvisheB  nan  fieaaaateriB,  ve9»  aB4 

dvfi6v  rcsidin?  in  the  latter  like\vi««*).  The  division 
of  the  soul  into  two  elements,  a  rational  and  aa 
inatiotiai  one  (CI&  fWnfr.  6%  com  to  amsh  ^ 
same  point.  Even  animals,  however,  have  a  gent 
of  reason,  only  the  defective  organisation  of  their 
body,  and  their  want  of  language,  prevents  its  de> 
vabpaaaot  (Plut  de  PUm,  90).  The  P^rthi^ 
reans  connected  the  five  senses  with  their  five  ele- 
ments {TheU.  ArUL  p.  27  ;  Stob.  I.e.  p.  1104), 
In  the  senses  the  sonl  found  the  necessary  instnt- 
ments  for  its  activity  ;  though  the  certainty  of 
knowledge  was  derivBd  excburiTely  finxn  nomber 
and  to  lahitieiMb  (Slok  p.  8 ;  Best.  Etopi  adk 
.Ifaih.  vii.  92.) 

The  ethics  of  the  Pythagoreans  consi^ed  aaai 
in  eanaHf  piaeliea,  ana  mairiHii  tttt  tfte  nalntat  ef 
the  passions,  especially  of  anger,  and  the  cultiva. 
tion  of  the  power  of  endurance,  than  in  sctentifio 
theory.    What  of  the  hitter  they  had  was,  as 
might  be  expected,  intimately  connected  with  their 
number-theory  (Arist.  Eth.  Afagn.  L  1,  /dk.  AVr, 
i.  4,  iL  5).    The  contemplation  of  what  belonged 
to  the  pure  and  ekfitad  vq[ioo  tHBHd  miwum^ 
was  trh'hm^  which  was  superior  to  rtrfwe,  the 
latter  having  to  do  <mly  with  the  inferior,  sublunary 
region  (PhUoL  apw  Stdk  3eL  Pfyt.  pp.  490,  488). 
Happiness  cnnsist.n!  in  the  science  of  the  perfect  in 
of  tfaie  virtues  of  the  soul,  or  in  the  perfect  science 
of  nnabefs  (dem.  Alex.  Arwa.  tt.  p.  417 ;  Thre> 
doret  Serm.  xi.  p.  165).    Likeness  to  the  Deity 
was  to  be  the  object  of  all  our  endeavours  (Stob. 
EcL  Eth.  p.  64),  man  becoming  better  as  he  ap- 
proaches the  gods,  who  are  the  guardians  and 
guides  of  men  (Plut.  de  r>rf.  Or.  p.  413  ;  PLnt. 
i'kausd.  p.  62,  with  iieindort  's  note),  exerdsiog  a 
dirset  iuhience  upon  thcnn,  jaidla^tha  Buadsr 
reason,  as  wi>ll  n<<  intiuencinp  external  circarastancfi 
{^wia^  7dp  iuiwvQuiM  Ta«  va^id  rev  Sovisritf* 
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8Cok  AL  Pk^  Dw  206  I  wore  itaX  hditouu.  ft»%% 
mIWN  cfa  if  ^fOfd^m^  Aifat.Aft.  AmLiL 

8)  ;  man^  soul  being  a  possession  of  the  gods,  con- 
^oed  at  pre— at,  bjr  way  of  chaatiaement,  in  the 
My,  m  a  apedea  of  pfiwn,  fimn  wUdi  m  haa  no 
right  to  free  himself  by  suicide  (Plat.  Phaed.  p. 
61 ;  Cic  de  Sen,  20).     With  the  idea  of  dirine 
iaftofnce  waa  clotaly  connected  that  of  the  influence 
of  itiWilMi  Mid  b«oat  (Diog.  LaerU  riii.  32  X 
Great  importance  wns  attached  to  the  influence  of 
!iiu»ic  in  coiitrulliMg  the  furce  of  the  passiuns  (i'lut. 
'V  Luet  0$.p,  384  ;  Potph.  VH^Pgih.  30  ;  Iambi. 
W).    Self-pxHTniuation  waa  strongly  insisti-d  on 
(Cic  de  Hetu  11).    V'irtue  waa  ropirded  as  a  kind 
of  baraiony  or  health  of  tha  aoid  (DiofL  Laftt  viiL 
^'t)'    Precepts  for  the  pmctii-c  of  virtue  were  ex- 
preHcd  ia  varioua  obtoire,  symbolical  forma,  many 
«r  wydl,  thiqgk  wHk  dM  afauxtua  of  niidi  tlMt 
i«  of  later  origin,  have  come  down  to  us  in  the  so- 
caikd  '£wq  x/'*"'^       elsewhere  (Brandia,  /.  c  p. 
498,  oola  9).    Tha  tnuumigration  of  wrab  waa 
viewed  apparentlj  in  the  light  of  a  praoeas  of  pn- 
liAcatlon.    Souls  under  the  dominion  of  sensuality 
either  paaaed  into  the  bodies  of  aniimil»,  or,  if  in- 
anaUai,  van  tknal  4mm  into  Tartarus,  to  meet 
■with  expintinn,  or  condign  punishment.    The  pure 
were  ejuiited  to  higher  modes  of  life,  and  at  last 
atlaiMd  to  imwffpoteal  exiatenaa  (Ariat.  d$Am,  L 
3  ;  Herod.  iL  123  ;  Diog.  Laert.  viii.  31  ;  Lo- 
heck,  jifiaopk,  p.  893.    What  wa  find  in  Plato, 
.Plai».  p.  248,  bu,  ad  ia  PiadMV  Tknm.  ft.  4, 
Oi'jmp.  ii.  »JH,  is  jirobalily  in  the  main  Pythairorean). 
As  re|acda  the  iruita  of  this  system  of  training  or 
Ufa^  k  ia  intereatiiig  to  ranaric,  that  ythwHS 
vahma  notices  of  diatii^ished  Pythagoreans,  we 
■aaaHy  hear  of  them  as  men  of  jrrent  uprisjhtness, 
•PMcientionsness,  and  self-reataiiut,  and  an  capable 
•f  darolad  m4  enduring  friendshi|k  [8aa  AWMT- 
TAs  ;  Cliinias  ;  Damon  ;  Phintias.] 

For  some  account  of  the  very  extensive  Utemture 
•onneeted  with  Pythagotaa,  Ae.,  the  leader  ia  r»- 
fcrred  to  Fabric.  DiU.  Graec.  vol.  i.  pp.7.iO-  »01. 
The  best  of  the  modeco  aathoritiM  haTe  been  al- 
nady  repeatedly  ntomH.  law 

l^sidea  a  Sumian  pugilist  of  the  name  of  Py- 
thagoasi  who  gained  a  victory  in  01.  48,  and  who 
^  baa  fiaqoentlj  identified  with  the  philoaopher, 
Fsbridna  (I.  e.  p.  776,  &c.)  enwaffatwa  ^ut 
twaaty  more  individuals  of  the  same  name,  who 
Ma,haweTer,  not  worth  inserting.    [C  P.  M.] 

PTTHA'OORAS  (IMa^^i),  artiata.  1 .  Of 
■Wgiran,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  statuaries  of 
Onece.  Peuaanias,  who  calls  him  excellent  in 
«^  flaatie  art,  if  any  other  wm  M^**  gbaa  tha 
f-^n<^mng  at  Ui  Mialia  iiaiaiiar  if  A,  %% 

k4)~ 

Sjadras  and  Chartaa  of  Sfiili. 
SiAaina'af  Csifaiih. 

Chante  of  Bhokm. 

I 

Pythagoras  of  Rhegium. 

K'prectue  date  is  difficult  to  fix.  In  Pliny's  list 
ha  i^  placed  at  OL  87  (u.  c.  432)  with  Ag'eladas, 
Gallon,  Peljfiialaa,  Myron,  Scofms,  and  othera. 
f//-  A.  xtxiv.B.  S.19.)  How  little  dependence  is  to 
****  chronological  gtoupa  of  artists, 

^  the  YeiynnmimwtioBidfinaMiawrf^ 


ficient  proof.  It  ia  indeed  possible,  as  Siilig  pro- 
poaea,  ta  apply  tha  atahnittt  of  Pliny  to  Py- 
thaporas  of  Samos  ;  Viut,  n»  PUbj  does  not  ^ay 
which  of  the  two  artists  he  nibn  ta,  it  is  natural 
to  suppose  tiuit  ha  naaaa  tiM  aMra  diatingftiisbed 

one.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  Pliny's 
reason  for  pbcing  Pythagoras  at  this  date  was  the 
circtunstanM  which  he  afterwards  mentions  (/.  a 
§4),  that  Pythagoras  was  in  part  contemporary 
with  Myron,  whose  true  date  wri>i  '  •!.  Wl.  The 
genealogy  quoted  above  from  Paubaiuufi  atfords  us 
no  assistance,  as  the  datea  «f  tha  ather  attiala  ia 
it  depend  on  that  of  Pythagoras. 

Most  of  the  modem  writers  on  ancient  art 
attempt  to  determine  the  date  of  Pythagoras  by 
his  statues  of  Olympic  victors.  This  test  i^  how- 
ever»  not  a  certain  one ;  for  there  are  several 
iiiatBBMi  af  mtA  alalaaa  aet  haviag  ham 
made  until  a  considerable  time  after  the  victory. 
StilU  at  a  period  when  art  waa  flooriahioi^  and 
whaa  tha  making  of  thaae  ilataea  fenned  oaa  of 
its  most  important  branches,  the  presumption  is 
that  an  Olympic  victor  wonld  not  be  allowed  to 
remain  bng  without  the  honour  of  a  statue  ;  and 
thereibca  the  date  of  the  victory  nay  be  taken  aa 
a  puide  to  thnt  of  the  arti<.t,  where  there  is  no  de- 
cisive evidence  to  the  contrary.  Now,  in  the  case 
of  Pyth^gona,  one  of  his  most  celebrated  worfca 
was  the  statue  of  the  Olynjpic  victor  Astylm  of 
Croton,  who  con<iuered  in  the  single  and  double 
foot<iaea  in  thiae  aaeeaaaive  OlympiadB,  aad  aa 

the  last  two  of  these  occasions  he  uiuvd  liiiiisclf  to 
be  proclaimed  aa  a  Syracusan,  in  order  to  gratify 
Him.  (Pna.  tL  18.  $  1.)  Now,  supposmg  (aa 
is  natnial)  that  this  was  during  the  time  that 
Hiero  was  king  (b.c.  478— 4b7,  OL  75.  3 — 78. 
2),  the  last  victory  of  Astylus  must  have  been 
ehher  ia  OL  77*  or  OL  78  ;  or,  even  if  we  admit 
that  Hiero  was  not  yet  king,  and  place  the  last 
victory  of  Astylus  in  01.  75  (Muiler,  JDorier, 
Chnm.  tab.),  the  earliest  date  at  wluch  we  should 
be  compelled  to  place  Pythapoms  would  be  about 
Jk  a  480,  and,  comparing  this  with  Pliny's  date, 
wa  Aaald  have  a.  a  480—480  aa  lha  tioM  duiaf 

which  he  flourished.  This  n>sult  agrees  very  well 
w  ith  the  indications  furnished  by  his  other  statues  of 
Olympic  victors,  by  hiaeonlBitirldl  Myron,  and  by 
the  statonents  leapeeting  the  character  of  his  art. 

According  to  Dio^enea  La«rtius  (viii.  47),  Py- 
thagoras was  the  tir»t  who  paid  special  attention 
to  order  and  proportion  in  his  lit  {  and  PUdt 
states  that  he  was  the  first  who  expressed  with 
care  and  accuracy  the  muscles  and  veins  and  hair 
(PUn.  La  idV  Hanoait  wvold  seem  that  he  waa 
the  chief  representative  of  that  pchool  of  improved 
development  in  atatuarv,  wlxich  preceded  the 
aahaob  af  parfbot  art  which  waia  aataUialiad  at 
Athens  and  at  Argos  respectively  liy  Pheiiliaa  and 
Polycleitos  ;  and  that,  while  Ageladas  was  pro- 
paring  the  way  for  this  perfcetien  of  art  in  GnMa 
rroper,  another  school  was  growing  up  in  MafHa 
OraecuL,  which  attained  to  its  highest  fame  in 
Pythagoras  ;  who,  in  his  statues  of  athletes,  prac- 
tised Uiose  very  principles  of  art,  as  applied  to  tha 
hitman  fipnns  which  Polycl<Mtu»  hroujjht  to  per- 
fection ;  and  who  lived  lung  enough  to  gain  a  vio- 
tory  over  one  of  the  most  celebaated  aaMtaia  of  the 
new  Attic  school,  namely  Myron. 

The  most  important  works  of  Pythagoras,  as 
has  juat  heaa  jntiwiladi  appear  to  hata  bean  hia 
iiMMiflfathlalai*  UateiMiH|y»  tha  faiay  hi 

•  fl 
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which  Pliny  deicribes  his  works  i«  extiemely  cor- 
rupt,  bat  it  can  be  pretty  well  eotwcted  by  the 
help  ef  PftHHtniu.  ( Respecting  the  correction  of 
thi>  text,  see  Sillip,  Cat,  Art  s.v.,  and  edition  of 
I'liiiv,  with  Januft'a  supplement;  and  Thiersch, 
KjHK-hen^  pp.216,  217).  Besides  the  itatne  ef 
Afttylii'*  alriTidy  mentioned,  and  the  pnncratiast  at 
Delphi  by  which  he  gained  his  victory  orer 
Mym,  1m  aho  made  the  ttataet  of  Leontiseos  <rf 
Messana,  an  Olympic  victor  in  wrestling  (Paui.Ti. 
4.  g  2),  of  Protolam  of  Mantiaek  ^ti.  6.  S  1),  of 
Btatliyme,  ■       bentlfcl  writ  ot  ttf      %  2. 

s.  of  DrnmtMis  of  Stymphnlu*  (ri.  7.  §  8.  ».  10), 
of  Muaseas  of  Cyteneiwho  waa  known  bjr  the  sur- 
aniM  af  Libya,  ud  of  U*  iMi  CnrtiMlMiies,  who 
was  represented  in  a  chariot,  with  a  Victory  by 
bit  aide  (vi.  la  §  4.  sl  7,  18. 1 1).  His  other 
works,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  are,  a  naked  figure 
Qurrying  applea,  perhapa  Hercules  with  the  golden 
apple*  of  the  TTesperidps  ;  n  lame  fi{rt>re,  at  Syra- 
cuse, called  Ciaudiouns,  "  the  pftin  of"  whose  wound 
•Ten  the  spectator  seems  to  feel,*'  a  description 
which  almost  ccrt-iinly  indicates  a  Philoctetes  ; 
two  statuca  of  Apoilo,  the  one  slaying  the  serpent 
Python  wWi  Ma  ■rmri,  the  other  playing  the 
hnrp,  of  which  two  statues  the  latter  was  known 
by  the  sunuune  of  />tcaeti«,  from  a  story  that,  when 
llMhat  WM  tdcen  by  AIennid«r,«  fagttlv«  hU  his 
SMNMy  is  the  boaom  of  the  statue,  and  fniim!  it 
afierwarda  in  aafety.  There  are  still  other  works 
of  Pythagoraa,  mentioned  by  otfaar  aathen,  nmdy, 
a  winged  Perseus  (Dion  Chrysost  Orot  37,  rol.  ii. 
p.  lOi^  td.  Hcinke)  ;  RuroM  sitting  on  the  bull 
(Tiiiian,  at/p,  (,'rtuic.  53,  p.  119,  ed.  Worth  ;  Varro, 
L.  L.  T.  6.  S  31 )  ;  Eteocles  and  Polyneioes  dying 
hy  their  nrntiml  fratricide  (ibid.  64,  p.  118)  ;  and 
a  statue  of  Dionvsus,  mentioned  in  an  epigram  by 
PradM,  in  whin,  though  the  xamm  af  Pydiagoras 
does  not  occnr,  we  can  lianlly  he  wTon?  in  apply- 
ing to  him  the  epithet  'Piryivou  (Brunck,  Aiud. 
WliL  p.  44e,  N«.  h  ;  Jaedba,  AppmA,  AmOL  M 
vol.  ii.  p.  782,  No.  69). 

There  are  still  extant  Tarioua  roedaU,  gema,  and 
hHKTClida,  on  which  then  ia  •  figora  St  FUlee- 
tetes,  which  some  antiquaries  belieTo  to  be  after 
the  type  of  the  statue  by  P/th^goon,  b«l  the 
matter  is  quite  uncertain. 

Pliny  t4'lls  us  that  Pythagoras  hliftr  ftpifil  his 
aisN-rV  "-on.  Soslratus  {I.e.  §5). 

J.  Ut  bamos,  a  statuary,  whom  Pliny  (/.c.  §5) 
Abtkigaishes  from  the  ftfiMi^  tv  whom, 
r,  he  says,  thf  Samian  bore  a  remarkablo 
likeness.  He  was  at  first  a  painter,  and 
eelehmlad  ae  th»  Mdcer  of  wemn  nakad 
stitues.  and  out'  of  an  old  man,  which,  in  PBn^f^ 
time,  stood  near  the  temple  of  Fortuna,  which 
Oatrin  had  «raetad  ovt  «f  the  spoils  of  ^ObAd 
(This  is  the  meaning  of  Pliny's  expression,  hKjtmr 
die,)  There  is  no  indication  of  bis  date,  unless 
wa  wen  to  accept  the  opinion  of  StUig,  already 
aolieed,  that  Pliny's  date  of  OL  87  ought  to  be  re- 
ferred to  th»  tttiat  xathw  thn  to  Pythagoras  of 
Rbegiom.  [P.  S.] 

PTTHA'NOBLUS  (nu6c(77<Ao$),  an  Athe- 
nian traffic  poet  at  tli"  clo<.i'  of  the  fifth  century 
B.  c.,  who  ia  only  known  by  one  passage  in 
Arialcptiiwa  (An.  97).  whit^  ia,  however,  quite 
enengti  to  ahow  the  sort  of  estimation  in  which  he 
WW  held.  Artslopfaanea  places  him  at  the  very 
fiaok  of  tiw  antfc'CMMt  of  tragediaM  vba 
■till  fiiii^  wd  tha  qMtliai  of  ilMcaK 


PYTHEAS. 

he  is  likely  to  aapply  the  void  left  by  the  death  of 
Euripides,  doec  Mt  «v«B  ^IMbi  aa  aaawer.  etxej^ 
by  a  jest  of  Xanthias.  [P.  &) 

PY'THEAS  (Hweeaf),  historical  1.  The  !«w 
of  Lampon,  of  Aegina,  was  a  conqueror  in  me 
NeoMan  games,  and  his  victory  is  celebrated  in  ooa 
of  Pindar's  odes  (iVeiw.  v>.  He  is  in  nil  pr .  habilinr 
the  same  as  the  Pytheas  who  distinguished  hii»- 
self  in  the  PeraiHi  wn  CN«wS),  iiMa  w«  kwv 
that  the  latter  had  a  son  of  the  name  of  Lampaa. 

2.  Or  PvTuaa,  the  ton  of  Ischeoona,  of  Ae 
waa  Ib  aaa  cf  Aa  Araa  Oiadc  giaavA^k  _ 
tioned  off  the  island  of  Sciathus,  which  wore  taken 
by  the  Persiana  ahortly  before  the  battle  of  TImt- 
mopylae.  PyttcM  AlkigtiM  \lmtM  ky  Ui 
bravery  in  the  engagement,  and  wai  in  conse- 
quenoe  treated  by  the  Persians  with  diatingvishrd 
hononr.  At  the  battk  of  Sahunia  th«  Ssdenaa 
ship,  in  which  he  waa  kept  as  a  priaonee,  wm 
taken  by  an  Aeginetan  vessel,  and  he  thus  r?co- 
rered  his  liberty.  Lampon,  the  son  of  this  Pytheas, 
was  prese  nt  at  the  baOk  af  PlalaM,«id  vgei 
Paiisanias,  aftfr  the  cneapement,  to  arenge  the 
death  uf  Leonidus  by  insulting  and  mutilating  the 
eoipae  of  hfardunius.  (Qctod*  ^A*  ^8L  M| 
\x.  7B  ;  Pans.  iii.  4.  §  10.) 

3.  Or  PvTUJBtL  of  Abdera,  the  father  of  Njbi- 
phodMw.  (Htnd.  v&  IS7.)  [NvimnMiiaLl 

4.  An  Athenian  orator,  distinguished  by  hia 
unceasing  animosity  againat  Demoalhinea  Ha 
waa  ntMneated,  and,  on  aaea—t  Aa  lianliii  ■ 
and  inelegant  of  his  style,  waa  Wt  reckoned 
among  the  Attic  orators  by  tlia  giammarians. 
(Suidas,  $.  v. ;  Syrian,  ad  Htrmo^  16  ;  compc 
PhiL  Pboe,  21.)  His  private  character  was  bad. 
and  he  had  no  political  principles,  but  changrd 
sides  as  often  as  suited  his  convenience  or  his  ia- 
tereH,  Be  niade  oa  |nI«mImm  ta  htBMIf.  On 
bfing  reproached  on  one  occasion  as  a  rascal,  he 
frankly  admitted  the  chaige,  but  urged  that  ha 
had  bm  aa  for  a  alMlar  thaa  Oaa  my  «rUa  cM- 
tfimpomries  who  took  part  in  public  afTair*.  ( .\clian, 
r.  i/.  xiv.  2a.}  boidaa  xdatea  (s.  a.)  that  harii^ 
Men  impf laupea  eo  aiww  ei  aaem,  pwaaay  a  aae 
incurred  in  a  law-suit  (8id  ff^ivia),  he  miade  his 
escape  from  prison  and  fled  to  Macedonia,  and  that 
aftar  ranaining  there  for  a  tiaa,  ha  wtunied  le 
Athens.  The  statement  that  he  waa  aaaUa  ta  p«y 
his  debts  is  confirmed  by  the  account  of  the  antlMr 
of  the  Letters  which  go  under  the  name  of  Deaie* 
Bthenes  {Ep.  3.  p.  I481,ed.  Reiske),  where  it  ian- 
lated  that  Pytheas  had  acquired  such  a  large  fortiiri*" 
by  dishonest  means  that  he  could  at  that  time  pay 
five  talents  with  more  eaaa  Ihiii  five  dractunaa 


merly.  We  leam  from  the  same  authority  that  he 
obtained  the  highest  hononra  at  Athens,  and  was  in 
partfaalar  antrmad  with  Aa  diatingniihad  da^ef 

ofTering  the  sacrifices  at  Delphi  for  the  Athfuiars. 
He  was  accused  by  Deinarchus  of  itvia  (Dionys. 
IMmnk.  t  Ebrpoent.  $.  9,  ;  Steph. 

Byt.  «.  o.  AfyiKu),  probably  on  account  of  his  long 
residaice  at  Macedonia.  Of  the  part  that  he  took 
in  political  afiairs  only  two  or  three  facts  are  re- 
corded* He  oppoted  the  honours  which  the  Athe* 
nians  proposed  to  confer  upon  Alexander  (^PiuL 
Piwc.  t/crend.  Rdo,  p.  804,  An  &ni  yer.  rcsp. 
p.  784,  c),  but  be  amnMida  aipaaaed  the  intcnm 
of  the  Macedonian  party.  Tie  accused  Demostheoc* 
of  having  received  bribes  from  Hacpalua.  (Dob. 
BiK  Ptac.  VIkJL  OnA  fkSdfi,  as  PWk 
AW.  Ctd.  9M I  DSngra.        i.)  Ia  A»  r 
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wn,  n.  c  S23,  ht  ioined  Antipater  (Plat.  III0M. 
9i\  md  kaA  tini  m»  Mliifiictioi)  of  surviving  his 
crrrat  enemr  DemoBthenes.  His  hostility  to  Df- 
moMheues  is  £r«qaeaUy  mentioned  by  the  ancient 
VRHfi^  «Im  htm  piMerred  muj  of  his  jests 
MBMl  the  K^rrat  orator.  lie  is  Ki'id  to  have  been 
tM  Nthor  of  the  well-kooirn  aaying,  that  the  ora- 
imm  «i  IhmntAmm  mdt  of  the  Iraip.   ( Adiaii, 

y.  ff.  rii,  7  ;  Plut.  />nw.  8  ;  comp.  Athen.  ii.  p. 
44, 1)  The  tiUet  of  two  of  the  orations  of  Pythens 
m  fnmrwti.  by  Hvpoeratfaii,  I^K^t  r^k  M«i{<i' 

iwo\ayla  («.  v.  dypatplov),  and  Kar*  'A8<(/ucu«T0f 
(lb  V.  i^t^fda).  Two  short  extracts  from  his  ora- 
tions an  giTen  in  Latin  by  Ratilius  Lnpus  (i.  11, 
14).    (CwBp.  Rtthnken,  ad  Hutu,  Lup.  i.  1 1  ; 

§54.) 

5.  Boeotareh  of  Thebes,  was,  atst  to  Oitokus, 

t'lc  chief  instigator  of  the  Achaenns  to  undertake 
the  fatal  war  against  the  Komaus,  which  destroyed 
fw  vm  the  libertiM  of  Oiem  He  «m  put  to 
fifsith  by  Metellos  at  the  beginning  of  u.  c.  1 46. 
(Folybc  zL  1,  S :  Paua.  Tii.  14.  §  6,  vii.  15.  g  10.) 

PTTHBAS  (n«M«f),  of  MaMilia,  in  0»il,  a 
olt'Lmted  Greek  navis^tor,  who  sailed  to  the 
vesteni  and  northern  parts  of  Europe,  and  wrote 
■VHkeoatBhiii^tlMrMaltiof  his  discoreriet.  We 
know  nothing  of  his  personal  Mstory,  with  the  tat- 
oeption  of  the  statement  of  Polybius  that  he  w.ia  a 
poor  man  (op.  Strab.  ii.  p.  1 04  ).  The  time  at  which 
he  lired  caiinot  be  detennined  with  accuracy. 
Bongainville  {Afettu  de  rjcati.  det  Inscr.  vol.  x'xx. 
p.  145)  maintained  that  he  lived  before  Aristotle, 
but  the  piMiy  en  wbieh  he  tM  (Arnt.  M«L 
a.  5.)  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  this  coin-Iusion. 
Yoanus  (<ie  Hidorids  CrrtKCta,  p.  125,  ed.  Wester- 
■m)  pfeweo  Um  in  the  time  of  PtelraijPhihidal- 

pbas,  bat  this  U  rcrt.Tinly  t     late  a  date.    As  Im 
h  fiMlad  bj  Dicaearcbos  a  pupil  of  Aristotle  (Strab. 
iL  ^  194}  nd  hw  TfaMs  (PlfaB.  H,N,  xxvriL 
11),  he  probably  lived  in  the  tinie  of  Akmdar 
Great,  or  shortly  afterwards. 
The  works  of  Pytheas  are  frequently  referred  to 
by  the  ancient  writers.  One  appears  to  have  bonie 
title  n»t<l  TPv  'P.Ktafov    (iu  ro1%  irtpX  tou 
'n4rffai>otf,  Geniintis  Elt  m.  ^tstron.  in  Petav.  Urik- 
•ol.  p.  22),  and  the  other  to  ha?e  been  coDed  a 
lUfiwKovs  (Marcianns,  in  C,'r<yjr.  Min.  vol.  i.  p. 

ed.  Hosdon),  or  as  it  is  tinrmed  hy  the  Scho- 
But  00  Apflflaaiw  Rbedini  (4t.  7«1  >,  I%»  VfpfaBM. 
That  he  (jave  an  nrrnimt  of  the  north-western 
CQSsu  of  Korope  is  evident  from  Strabo,  who  xefisn 
t>  Ids  tlMMMnti  respecting  Iberia,  Oaul,  and  ether 
ewmtries  (Strab,  i.  p.  (M,  ii.  p.  75,  iii.  p.  158,  iv, 
^  IW).    It  would  appear  from  Pytheas'  own 
■tiiniBt,  as  related  by  Polybius  {up.  Slrab.  ii. 
^  104),  that  he  undertook  two  voyages,  one  in 
which  he  risited  Rritiin  and  Thiiie,  and  of  which  he 
P'^h^bly  gave  an  account  in  his  work  On  the  (Aran  ; 
■■d  a  MMod,  undertak'^n  after  his  return  from  his 
filst  voyage,  in  which  he  coasted  along  the  whole 
of  Earope  from  Oodeira  (Cadiz)  to  the  Tanais,  and 
the  description  of  which  probably  fbfoled  the  aobject 
"f  hig  I'rrip/ug.    Some  modern  writer-^,  however, 
maintain  that  the  pasnge  in  btrobo  may  be  ioter- 
|Mid  te  1MH1  ihM  PydMM  QBderlook  only  one 

^"T*?*  ;  hut  w(>  think  that  the  words  aiO  MnBOlf 
•"•aptibie  of  such  an  interpretation. 

are  the  principal  particulars  which 
^ti.>nt  writers  have  preserved  from  the  works  of 

1.  He  niotod  thm  •(  the  txtnne 


WOliof  the  inhabited  world  was  a  promontory  of  the 
OstidHBdi,  called  Calbion,  and  that  islands  lay  to 
the  west  of  it,  the  furthest  of  which  named 
Uxisaua  was  a  three  days'  sail  (btraU  i.  p.  64). 
Strabe  treou  all  this  as  the  port  inventieD  of 
Pytheas.  2.  He  further  related  that  he  visited 
Britain,  and  travelled  over  the  whole  of  the  island 
aa  te  Of  it  wot  neeeMibk ;  and  bo  Mid  that  It  woo 
40,000  stadia  in  circumference.  As  to  Thule  and 
those  distant  paru  he  stated  that  there  was  aeithor 
earth,  mo,  nor  ok,  bnt  n  oorl  «f  nfactttM  of  id! 
theM,  like  to  the  mollusca,  in  which  the  earth  and 
the  sea  and  every  thing  else  are  suspended,  and 
which  could  not  be  penetrated  either  by  land  or  by 
sea.  The  snbstance  like  the  mollusca  PytllMO 
had  seen  hiiTi9»'lf,  bnt  the  other  jwirt  of  the  account 
he  gave  from  hcarsiiy  (^I'oiyl),  ap.  Strab.  ii  p.  IU4). 
Pytheas  made  Thule  a  six  days'  sail  6om  Britain  ; 
he  said  that  the  day  and  the  niglit  were  «ich  six 
montha  long  in  Thule  (Strab.  i.  p.  63  ;  Plin.  //.AT. 
iL  77).  &.  Ho  opoke  of  a  people  coDad  Oottonoo, 
bordering  l^on  Gcnn.iny,  and  dwelling  upon  a 
gulf  of  the  OM  otfled  Mentonomon,  in  a  space  of 
6000  •lodk.  Ho  oddod  that  ot  the  diataNo  of  a 
day's  sail  there  was  an  island  nain-  d  Ab  ilns.  to 
which  amber  was  brought  b^  the  waves  in  ^ring  ; 
that  the  inhabitants  nwd  it  instead  of  firewood, 
and  sold  it  to  the  nil^Aoiiring  Teutoni.  Timaeus 
trnve  credit  to  this  account,  but  called  the  ialond 
Basilia.    {Vlitu  //.  N.  xxxvii.  1 1.) 

The  credibility  of  the  statements  of  Pytheas  waO 
differently  estimated  by  the  ancient  writers.  Era- 
tosthenes and  Hipparcbus  refer  to  them  a»  worthy 
of  bdiof  t  bat  odier  writan,  Mpcdally  Polybioo 
and  Stnibo,  regard  them  as  of  no  value  at  all.  Po- 
lybius Mys  that  it  is  incredible  that  a  private  man, 
and  one  who  wm  oIm  poor,  eoold  have  nndertakMi 

BOch  long  voyape*  and  journeys  (up.  Strah.  ii.  p. 
104) ;  and  btrabo,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  calla 
him  a  grMt  liar,  and  regardo  bh  italeMio  ai 
mere  fables,  only  deserving  to  be  ctassed  with  thoM 
of  Euhemenis  and  Antiphanes  (Strab.  i.  63,  ii. 
p.  102,  iii.  pp.  148, 157, 158).  Most  modem  writwt, 
however,  have  been  disposed  to  set  more  value 
upon  the  narnitive  of  Pytheas.  In  reply  to  the  ob- 
jection of  Polybius  it  has  been  urged  that  he  may 
have  boon  Mot  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  hf  tao 
Massilinn^  at  the  public  cxpence,  in  order  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  coontcy  from  which  the  Car- 
thaginians proeood  ambar.  Tboro  mobo  no  noMn 
to  doubt  that  he  di'l  an  nn  a  voyage  to  the  northern 
paru  of  Europe  ;  but  the  reasons  for  his  undertake 
ing  it  ratist  bo  loft  in  nnoMtointy.  It  would  appMr 
from  the  extracts  which  have  been  preserved  from 
his  works,  that  he  did  not  give  simply  the  results 
of  his  own  observations,  but  added  all  the  reports 
which  roKhod  hhn  ra^Mcting  distant  countries, 
without  always  drawing  a  distinction  between  what 
he  saw  himself  and  what  was  told  him  by  others. 
His  statements,  therefiare,  must  be  received  with 
caution  and  some  mistrust.  It  is  equally  uncertain 
how  fax  be  penetrated.  Some  modem  writers  have 
regarded  it  m  oertnin  thai  be  nraot  have  reached 
Iceland  in  rni\spquence  of  his  remark  that  the  day 
was  six  months  long  at  Thule,  while  otbera  have 
supposed  ^  bo  adnmeed  at  te  n  the  Shetbuid 
Islands.  But  either  supposition  is  ver)-  imi^fokille, 
and  neither  is  necessary  ;  for  reports  of  the  great 
length  of  the  day  and  night  in  the  nertbera 
parts  of  Europe  had  already  reached  the  Greeks, 
biteo  the  timo  of  fythoaa.  Xhoio  has  been  iiko> 
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wIn  much  dispute  m  to  what  rirec  we  an  to  on- 
dmtand  by  th*  Tmah.    WUiMVl  iMinf  tlM 

^nrious  '  f  id i  lis  which  havt?  been  adranccd,  we 
naj  remark  that  the  supposition  of  Ukert  appears 
to  na  the  aioat  prolxible,  namelVf  that  the  country 
vUdi  Pytheas  c]e»cribe«  as  the  one  from  which 
amber  came  ma)'  have  bo««n  the  Cimbrian  peninsula 
(Denmark,  &c.),  and  that  when  he  reached  the 
Elbe^heoeiidadaid  that  he  had  arriTedatthaTniii^ 
which  sepnnitffd  Eun>p<'  from  Asia. 

Pytheas  cultivated  science.  He  appMTS  to  have 
been  the  first  penon  who  daCemsnad  tha  latitada 
of  a  place  from  the  shadow  of  ibc  sun  ;  and  it  is 
exprMslv  stated  that  he  determined  the  position 
af  Mawakly  oliauiiiiiy  thaihafewaf  thatiin  by 
the  piomon  (Strab.  ii.  pp.  71,  1 1  'O.  IIi'  nisn  paid 
considenible  attention  to  the  phaenomeoa  of  the 
lidea,  and  wu  well  awan  ef  <ba  iBftieiiea  af  the 
moon  upon  them.    (Fuhr,  De  Pytita,  p.  19.) 

The  voyages  of  Pytheas  have  been  diacasaed  by  a 
large  number  of  modem  writan :  we  can  only  refer 
to  the  most  important  works  on  the  subject :  —  Eon- 
gainvtlle,  Sur  fOrujine  et  $ur  ks  Votfaga  de  Py- 
tluiiSy  in  Aftin.  de  rAatd,  det  Inter,  vol.  xix.  pp. 
146 — IG.5  ;  D'Anville,  Sur  la  Navigation  de  Ptf- 
tk&u  d  Thn'r,  ilii.i.  vol.  xxxvii.  pp.  436 — 442  ; 
Ukert,  BemcrkuagcH  uiter  PjftAeat,  in  his  Geo- 
gmfkk  der  Chrmkm  mmi  KSmm\  vd.  L  part  L  pp. 

09a  — 309  ;  ArverlHon,  Ptfthtm  Mamltrnsis  Fni.f 
ntea/o,  Upsaiae,  ltt24  ;  Fuhr,  Ih  Pytkea  Ma$tUi' 
mmi,  DMBMladl,  1885 ;  StaNMwiek,  /yUas  dt 
Afarsfi/?r  el  li  C(o<;niplite  4§  Ma  Tempf,  Paris, 
18S6,  tnuiaUted  into  Oeimaa  Inr  HoffinMm,  Lain* 

PYTHEAS,  artists.  1.  A  s^lve^cha^cr,  who 
flourished  at  Home  in  the  age  immediati>ly  follow- 
ing that  of  Pompey,  and  whose  productions  com- 
laanded  a  rcmHrkaMy  high  price.  (Plin./^.  A'. 
XTxv.  I  -2.  8.  55  :  Pliny  states  the  precise  vahif 
of  every  two  ounces  of  silver  plate  engraved  by 
him.  but  the  mmber  is  difTerenlljr  gi*«i  in  the 
MSS.  as  10.000  or  -JO.noO  sostcrcvs,  >^fr  Si!Ii;;'s 
edition.)  A  veiy  celebrated  work  by  him  was  a 
aapii  an  wUeh  Ulyana  and  INoaadea  were  repre- 
»<M!tf(l  earn  ing  off  the  Palladnini,  in  that  sort  of 
chasing  which  was  called  «»i6^aia.  According  to 
the  aphnon  of  Thicnch,  the  gnatast  gen  engniTen 
of  that  and  tlie  succeeding  ago  did  not  disdain  to 
copy  from  the  design  of  Pytheas,  whose  figure  of 
Dmned  b  still  to  be  seen  on  gnns  by  Dioscurides, 
Qnaeiis  ralpomius  ScTems,  and  Solon:  the 

rnds  of  this  opinion,  however,  are  not  stated 
the  author.   (Thiersch,  Epocken^  j^p.  206— 
299.) 

The  Rupgestion  of  Meyer  appears  mnre  probable, 
that  the  designs  of  lioth  the  vase  of  Pytheas  and 
tha  gens  referred  to  were  copied  from  soma  nan 
ancient  work  of  art  (Meyer,  6V,«cA.  d.  IVd.  Ktmft, 
Tol.  iii.  pp.  172, 173 ;  conp.  Levexow,  L'eba-  dem 
Hattb  dm  P^tdhmL} 

Pytheas  also  chased  f^mall  drinking  vessels  with 
potee^ue  subjects,  of  the  most  elaborate  and  de- 
Boala  workmanship,  whidi  m  thoa  dcaeribed  hj 
Pliny  :  —  Fecit  idem  tt  OO0OS  mogiriteia  appeUatot, 
parvulis  potoriis^  ied  e  quUna  ne  ejr.mf>/aria  qm- 
dem  licet  exfmmere,  tarn  opportuaa  i^juriae  tubtUHat 
eraL  - 

A  painter,  of  Dura  in  Achaia,  whose  paint 
it  reoresen 
kr  SleMMMa  fiyzantinus 
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PYIUEN  (Qv^L  a  Carinthiaa  gtamtmk  wha 
~  tha  aetoNimeiif  aT  ahi|ia 


mv  >u  a  wiiil  at  Pexgamus,  n-oresenting  an  ele 


phant,  is 
(a.»  Bmfm), 


Gylippus  for  the  relief  of  Syracuse.  His 
occurs  now  and  then  in  the  aoooont  oC  the  operm- 
tions  which  followed.  (Thme.  ti.  104,  nx.  i, 
70.)  [C.  P.  M.) 

PYTIIERMON  and  PYTIIERMUS  an" 
rather  obscure  names  in  the  history  of  iavgrt. 
Boaie.  Pythenaaa  ef  Miletus  is  a  person  to  wboa 
some  ancient  writers  ascribed  the  invention  of  tie 
Ionian  mode  (lieraclid.  ap.AtA.  xiv.  p.  625,  c-dL; 
Boekh,  de  Metr.  PimL  p.  23&);  and  PilhMMia  ■ 
mentioned  as  thaitheraf  >  ■OtIilML  0*aroemai3gr. 
Tot  iii.  16).  IF.a^i 
PTTHE8.  f  Prnnus  and  PrntmiL) 
PYTHKT-S,  archlt  rt.  [Phileus.] 
PY'TUIAb  cnvdtas).  1.  The  sister  or  adopisi 
danght«  or  Hamiaa,  beean*  tha  wife  af  Axistotis. 
[Arintotklk-s  p.  318.] 

2.  Daughter  of  Aristotla  nd  PythinK.  Sh«  was 
married  thrve  times:  her  fitat  hokUind  being  ht- 
canor  of  St  iuini.  a  relative  of  Aristotle  ;  her  eecsal 
Procles,  a  disceiidant  of  Dcmaratus,  kintr  of  Sparta; 
and  her  third  Metrodonis,  the  physician  (:^exL 
Erap.  adv.  Maih.  i.  12,  p.  657,  ad.  Bikker). 

3.  A  slave  of  Octavia  Aiicrnsta,  the  n-ife  of 
Nero.  She  became  noted  for  the  constancr  wish 
which  she  eadvad  die  tortoree  to  whick  mm  was 
put  by  Tigellinus  without  informing  against  hiC 
mistress  (Dion  Cass.  UiL  13).        [C  P.  M.J 

PYTHIAS  ia  laeotioBed  by  Pliny  {H.S. 
xxxiv.  8.  B.  19),  accnrdin?  to  the  common  reading, 
as  one  of  the  statuaries  who  iioiirished  aboot  the 
tima  of  the  rerhral  ef  tha  aik  The  MSS.  wy 
much  as  to  the  form  of  tha  BMM  ;  and,  taking 
also  into  account  the  very  loose  way  in  which 
some  of  these  names  are  inserted  by  Pliny  (c^>mp. 
Poi.vcLn),  it  is  by  na  OMana  impossible  that  he 
may  be  one  and  the  same  person  with  the  f,ihfr- 
chaser  Pvtueas.   (See  SUlig,  edition  of  Piwj, 

iMiloC.)  CP.&l 

PYTHIONrCH.  [Harpalus  No.  I.l 
PYTllIS^  a  sculptor,  who  made  the  nuriik 
qwadn^  by  whkh  tha  ceMntoi  Maawitii 

was  suriiKuinted.  (Ph'n.  //.  Al  xxxvi.  5.  e,.  4.  S  91 
Considering  the  dose  resemblance  of  this  sculptorli 
name,  b  r&BSf,  to  eoma  of  tha  readings  vt  the 
name  of  the  architect  of  the  Mausoleum,  in 
Vitruvius,  it  seems  not  improbable  that  they  n:a.r 
hare  been  the  same  person.  [Piiii.aua.]    [P.  ^.J 

PYTUIUS  (ni^0<of),thr  I  vthjMi,taB 
tlie  ancient  name  of  Delphi,  often  occurs  a*  a  snr- 
uamc  of  ApoUo,  whose  oracle    was  at  Delphi. 
( Horn.  Hymn,  in  Apdl.  .'>73  ;  Aeschyl.  Again.  5-1  ; 
Horat.  Chrm.  i.  16.  G ;  Tac.  //w/.  iv.  n.\)  [L.S.J 

PYTHIUS  {Uveios:  called  HuthjT  by  Plu- 
taid^  vaLtt.  piS63,d.,attd  some  others), a  Lydisa, 
the  son  of  Atvs,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Pe^ 
sian  invasion  of  Oreece.  lie  was  a  man  of  eoor 
maat  wealth,  whkh  ha  derived  from  his  geld  a»ei 

in  the  lu-iyhbourhood  of  Celaenae  in  I'lirx  i^'i.-i,  of 
which  place  he  seems  to  have  made  himself  g** 
▼enior.  80  eagerly  did  ha  prawento  his  ssenrh 
for  gold,  that  his  subjeets  w«re  almost  all  with- 
drawn from  agriculture.  Plutarch  i  /.  c. )  tell*  sa 
amusing  story  of  the  device  adopted  by  his  wife  to 
point  out  to  him  the  absurdity  of  the  course  he  was 
pursuing'.  She  had  a  qnantity  of  :.m1J  wrtutcht 
into  rei'T  ii'uitions  of  various  kinds  of  food,  sad 
set  nothing  hut  these  before  him  one  dajvftrdia' 
Whan  Xecxaa  anifad  at  GafaMBM^ 
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him  and  his  whnio  anny.  He  had  pre- 
•Imuly  sent  n  poliU'ii  plane  trae  and  iriM  as  a 
prrj^nt  to  Oari  ius.  He  informed  Xerxes  thnt,  in- 
tendiiig  to  offer  him  a  qnaotitj  of  money  to  defray 
the  ezpeiMM  of  his  eipedidoD*  ht  hn  ndttMS 


PYTHON 


up  his  wealth  and  found  it  to  consist  of  2000 
uiWuu  of  sUver  coin  and  4«000,000,  all  bat  7000, 
dahoi  of  gold  coin.  The  whole  of  this  he  offered 
l»  XerxeSf  iriM  howeTer  did  not  accept  it ;  but 
made  him  a  present  of  the  odd  7'>0()  darics,  and 
gpiitud  him  the  rishts  of  huspiulity.  llu  five 
ant  accompanied  Xancea.  Pythius,  akmad  by 
an  eclipse  of  the  tun  which  happened,  came  to 
Xerxes,  and  begged  that  the  eldest  might  be  left 
hehiiid.  thSm  wqaeat  ao  emaged  the  Idng  that  he 
had  the  yonng  man  imm''diatc!y  killed  and  cut  in 
twO|  and  the  two  portions  of  his  body  phiced  on 
aiAa  of     rad,  nd  Am  eidmd  the  aray 


to  inarch  Wtween  them.    His  othi-r  suns  perished 


in  dit&reut  battles.  Pythias,  OTerwhelmed  with 
pasaed  th*  fMl  of  Utdiyt  ill  sofitod*  (Herod. 
Til  27—39,  S»;  Plia.  A  AT.  xxxiii.  10  ; 
Pint  L  <-.).  [C.  P.  M.] 

P  Y  T  H I  US.  aixhitect    [  PhilbusJ. 

PYTUOCLEIDE8  (n»eo«rAc(8i)tX  •vMbiM 
nmsicinn  of  the  time  of  Pericles,  was  a  native 
of  C«o»  ^Plat.  Pratag.  3!(i,  e.),  and  flourished 
at  Athens,  under  the  patronage  of  Pericles,  whom 
}e  instructed  in  his  art.  (Plut.  Per.  4  ;  Pseudo- 
PUu  AlaL  i.  p.  118,  &>  The  SchoUaat  on  the 
pesMge  kMt  eitod  slitiS  itttt  PythoeMdea  was  also 
a  Pythagorean  pUMNflMt,  and  that  A^thnclcs 
was  hia  diadpie.  PjrUiMlaidii  was  one  of  those 
wUm  to  wtai  aoM  mim  nsribed  the 
nnwligB  of  the  Mixolvdim  aod«  of  music.  (Plut. 
di  Vas.  16,  p.  1136,  di).  [P.  S.] 

PYTHOCLES  (nu0oicX4«).  1.  An  Athenian 
orator,  who  belonged  to  the  Maeadonian  party,  and 
**»  put  to  death  with  Phocion  in  B.a  dl7.  (Dem. 
<fc  Cwrj).  3J0  ;  Piut.  Phoc.  35.) 

3>  Of  Samoa,  a  Greek  writer  of  uncertain  date, 
»TOte:— I.  "iraXucd  (Plut.  ParaU.  win.  c.  14  ; 
Clem.  Alex.  .Strom.  L  p.  144).  2.  rcwpyucd  (Piut. 
JMl  MM.  c.  41).  1.  Utfi  jfAwnUa  (Clem. 
Prtrfr.  p.  I  J.) 

PYTHOCLES,  a atetaaiy,  of  whom  nothing  is 
km,  beyond  «Im  nmieB  erHs  nno  Iqr  Pfiny 

among  those  artist*  whom  he  places  at  the  revival 
<^  the  art  in  01.  156,  and  whom  he  characterises 
u  Umgs  qmdem  in/ra  praedktos^  probaM  hmm. 
fHlin.  //.  X.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.)  [P.  S.] 

PYTHU'CRITUS  {nv66Kpnos),  of  Sicyon,  a 
nt^playBC;  exceedingly  distinguished  Ibr  his  rie- 
torie«  in  the  musical  contesU  which  iarthutfid 
hj  the  Amphictyont  at  the  Pytliian  pamei  (b.c. 

Pausania*  u  iis  us  that  the  lirst  victor  in 
une  contests  was  the  Aigive  Sooadas,  after  wh<Hn 
Pjwocntus  carried  off  the  prize  at  six  Pythian 
"■^^  in  soccession,  and  that  he  had  also  the 
honour  of  aetmg  six  thnas  aa  mosidni  dnriBf  tb« 
pwuthlon  at  Olympia.  In  rew  iril  of  these  scr- 
a  piUar  waa  erected  as  a  monument  to  him 
with  the  fcHairfaiy  iawnptkm  Ilatfo- 

^  SliJi    i  *• ». 10).         IP.  S.J 

J^^^TBCyCUTUS,  •  fltfMffT,  who  is  nen- 
hy  Pliny  aa  one  of  those  who  made  lUUeUu 
^  y?*^  «t  vemtom  Kterifioantesqtte^  but  of  whom 
f  "ere  is  known.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  8. 
^-t).  rp  jj^j 


occurs  on  a  coin  of  Aptera  in  Cr«t&  (Naj^r,  AH- 

PYTHO'DICUS,  one  of  the  statuari.  s  who 
are  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  aeqtuditate  aeldmii  ml 
mUtM  operum  manm  prate^L  (//.  M  sssir.  8« 
s.  19.  $2.5.)  [P.  S.) 

PYTUODO'RIS  (nveo9»f>ls\  queen  of  Pontos. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Pythodoras  of  Tralles, 
the  friend  of  Pompey:  and  became  the  wifis  «f 
Polemon  T.  king  of  Pontus,  and  the  DoApoms. 
After  the  death  of  Polemon  she  retained  possession 
of  Colchis  as  wall  as  af  FtomiM  itself,  thoogk  tho 
kingdom  of  Bo«pont9  was  wrested  from  her  power. 
She  subsequently  married  Archelaus,  king  of  Cap* 
padoda,  but  aftor  liia  death  (a.  d.  17)  returned  to 
her  own  kingdom,  of  which  she  continued  to 
administer  the  a&irs  herself  tmtil  her  decease, 
which  probably  did  not  tahe  phm  until  a.  n.  88. 
She  is  Kiid  I  v  lier  cniit''mporary  Strabo  to  have 
l)een  a  woman  of  virtuous  character,  and  of  great 
cafNicity  for  hutinew,  to  tint  her  deninions  flon* 
rished  much  under  her  rule.  Of  her  two  »ons,  the 
one,  Zenon,  became  king  of  Armenia,  while  the 
other,  Polemon,  after  assisting  her  in  the  admi« 
nistration  of  her  kingdom  during  her  life,  suc- 
ceeded her  on  the  throne  of  Pontus.  (Strah.  xi. 
p.  4,'ii',  xii.  pp.  SS."},  556,  557,  560,  xiv.  p.  64y  j 
Eckhel.  vol.  ii.  p.  370.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PYTHODO  KUS  (nL-Pa5u;poO.  artists.  1.  A 
The  ban  sculptor,  of  tlte  archaic  period,  who  made 
the  airtM  y  Hm(*y«Mt  ^FXPi**')  in  her  tenpio 
at  Coroiicia.  The  goddess  was  represented  as 
holding  the  Sirens  in  her  hand.  (Paus.  ix.  4M. 
§  2.  s.  3  ;  corop.  MuUer,  ArMoL  dL  KmH,  1 883, 
n.  4.) 

2,  3.  Two  sculptors,  who  flourished  under  tho 
early  Roman  emperors,  and  are  mentioned  by 
Plhiy  «B«og  those  who  filled  the  palace  of  the 
Caetani  on  the  Palatine  with  most  approved 
works,"  (Plin.  //.  iV.  xxxvi.  5.  s.  4.  §  1 1  ;  comp. 
Thiersch,  Epochen^  pp.  300,  3'25,  foil.)    [P.  S.] 

PYTHON  (riu^wK),  the  fanioits  dniv'nn  who 
guarded  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  is  dcBcnbed  as  a  sou 
ofGasa.  He  lived  in  the  caves  of  meant  Fv> 
iiasius,  but  was  killed  hy  Apollo,  who  then  took 
pu&Mssion  of  the  oracle.  (Apollod.  i.  4.  $  1 1 
Strab.  ix.  p.  423.)  [U  8.] 

PYTHON  (riu'^wf),  historical.  Concerning  the 
frequent  confusion  between  this  name  and  (luwe  of 
Peithon  nd  PMrnt,  aee  Pitmim. 

1.  Son  of  Aganor.  [Pitiion.] 

2.  Son  of  Cratenas.  [PrruoN.] 

3.  One  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Abdera,  who 
betrayed  that  oity  inte  ne  hands  of  Rumenes  1 1., 
king  of  Pergamus  ;  an  act  of  treachery  which 
afterwards  caused  him  so  much  remorse,  as  to  be 
the  occasion  of  his  death.  (IMod.  zzx.  Exe. 
Valo<:.  p.  .^78.) 

4.  The  chief  of  the  embassy  sent  by  Pnuias, 
king  of  Bithynhu  to  Rooe^  in  B.e.  164,  tokj 
before  the  «enate  his  complaints  againil  EoBMBea, 
king  of  Peigamus.   (Poiyb.  xxxi  6.) 

£  A  dtmn  of  Bum,  in  Sicily,  who  waa  pat  to 
death  hy  Eunus  (whose  master  he  had  been),  in 
the  great  servile  insurrection  inn.  c.  130.  [EiJS'ua.] 
(Died.  Exe.  Phot.  p.  52&)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PYTHON  (niJe«K),  Utersry.  1.  Of  Catena, 
a  dramatic  poet  of  the  time  of  Alexander,  whom 
he  accompanied  into  Asi.u,  and  wliosu  army  he 
entertained  with  a  satyric  drama,  when  they  wero 
whihnitiin  tho  DianuaneB  tho  binks  of  the  Hj- 

fi  a  3 
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danei.  Tlie  dmna  was  in  ridicule  of  Uarpalu« 
aad  tte  AthMdoM.    It  k  twiM  Bwtka>d  bf 

Athenaens,  who  has  prpserved  nearly  twenty  linrs 
of  it  ( Atb.  ziii.  p.  586,  p.  595,  e.  L,  p.  586,  ■. ) 
Ll  lh»  tMOld  of  UMOO  pansages,  AdMMMt  BMI- 
tkNW  tha  poet  nR  eitlu  r  of  Catana  nr  of  RyzAntiitm  ; 
and  h  MiB*  mj  doubtful  whether  be  wm  con- 
fomM  with  ibo  BjnntiM  rliiitiiriBiMi  of  tW 
■ame  name,  who  maket  moo  figan  la  the  history 
of  Philip  and  Alexander,  or  whether  he  waa  really 
the  same  penK>n.  Some  writers  ascribed  the  drama 
to  Alexander,  but  no  doubt  erroneously.  Rcspect- 
inti  ill''  meaning  of  the  title  of  the  play,  'A^tJv, 
there  are  various  conjectures,  nil  of  them  tery 
uncertain.  (Casaub.  de  Poe».SaL  Graee.  ppu  150, 
151,  with  Ramljach's  Note  ;  Fabric  Bibl.  Onirc. 
Tol.  iL  pp.  319,  S20  ;  Wagner,  F.  Poetanm 

Bibl.  S,-Hpt.  ar(iec.  Paris,  1B4G.) 

2.  Of  Aenus,  in  Thnoe,  m  Peripatetic  philo- 
•ophcr,  who,  wt^  Ml  Imllier  Horadeides,  put  to 
death  the  tyrant  Cotya.  [Cotvs  Hkkaclkiiikk.] 

3.  A  Peripatetic  philosopher,  mentioned  in  the 
will  of  Lycon.   (Diog.  LaiTrt.  v.  70.)    [P.  S.] 

PYTHON,  Wtiit.  This  naim-  oocm  twice  on 
painted  rases  ;  in  the  first  instance,  on  a  cvlix- 
fthaped  vase,  of  the  beat  style  of  the  art,  found  at 
Vulci,  with  tha  iMcriDtion  PveON  EPOIE^EN, 
and  with  the  nnmo  of  Kpictctus  as  the  painter  ; 
in  the  otlier  case,  on  a  Lucaniau  vase,  of  the 
af  Ilia  dadina  of  tba  art,  with  the  tnMfipliaa 

nTBflN  F.rPA*E.  On  cnmp-arin::  t}i(><sr»  vases, 
and  the  inscriptions  on  them,  although  there  are 
axaaiplaa  af  fM  Mune  perMa  being  both  a  arinr 
and  fiaint'T  of  vascft,  it  t  an  hardly  Ih*  doubtedthal^ 
in  this  case,  the  artists  were  two  different  ^tgWBlit 
at  difinant  periods,  and  probably  living  ia  lit 
fcront  parts  of  Italr.  (R.  Biochitta^  Littrt  a  M. 
Sekom,  pp.  58,  59,' 2d  ed.)  [P-  S.] 

PYTHONrCUS  (nM(W«jfof),  of  Athens,  a 
iRiter  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (t.  p.  220,  t) 
amoni;  t!ios<>  who  W»la  IJitamalii  nHj  on  allnre- 
menU  to  love.  [.W.  M.  Q.J 


QTTADRATILLA,  T^MMTDTA,  a  wealthy 
Romui  kdy,  who  di<  d  in  the  reign  of  Trajan 
whhin  a  Htw  of  <  jghiy  yean  of  age,  leoTing  two> 
thirds  {rjT  ltf$te)  of  her  fortune  to  her  grandson  and 
the  other  third  to  her  granddaughter  ( Plin.  Ep.  TiL 
24).  Her  grandson  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Pliny.  [Qt7ADRATiTs,  No.  2.]  Quadrattlk  was 
prohahly  a  sixter  of  T'lnmidius  (^iiadratiis,  the  ua- 
veriior  of  Syria,  who  died  in  A.  u.  and  appears 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Qnsdratilla  mentioned  in  the 
following  inscription,  disoorered  at  CaMnnm  in 
Campania:  —  Ummidia  C  F,  QmulraiiUa  umphi- 

^^^^M^lBBaaaa  AAH^MkJwflaaa  ^^H^MM^^nA^HBSA  ^^^^^  ^^^^u_^^^  w^^^t 

(Orelli,  T>i^,-r.  No.  7^1.)  It  r-cih-s  that  th-* 
Ummidii  came  ordinal!/  from  Casinum.  (.Um- 
MisiA  CtaRfai] 

QUADRATUS  {K^p&m,  Baaak  Sjn- 
cellus,  and  the  Greek  Mmam;  or  Ksoalj^firor, 
Euseb.  Chron,  ^211,  ed.  SaUiger,  1658%  one  of 
the  Apostolic  Fatfaari  and  an  aariy  apologist  for 
the  Cfiri<itian  religion.  The  name  of  Qiiadratus 
occura  ri-pM.>atedly  in  Eusehius  {ILE.  iii  37,  iv.  X 
23,  T.  17,  Chrm.  lib.  il),  but  it  ia  ^aaitianed 
whathsr  that  Mmt  ipaaks  af  ooa  piBMi  ar  af 
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two.    ValesiuB,  and  others  (including  Tiiiaaoatl , 
after  him,  contend  for  the  camnwe  of  two  Qaain^ 
one  the  disciple  of  the  Apostle*  and  the  Apola^.^t, 
the  other,  bishop  of  Athens  and  conteinpocaxy  »uh 
Dionyrfaa  ofOorinlh  [DioinranM,  lianrf,  Na.  29]^ 

who  waft  of  somewhat  laterdalathaD  tha  Apologia 

But  Jerone,  amoug  the  anabnli^  aadl  Gatv,  Giah% 
La  daw^  and  Mititia^  aawag  tha  iMiiiaa,  aiit 
the  differest  soliaM^  mA  w  tUnk  mmam0^  n 

one  person. 

Quadratus  is  said  by  Ensebins  {Chrom.  Lc\ 
Jerome  {De  VirU  lUustr.  c.  19,  and  Ad  Mt^ 
nuiii,  c.  4,  F.pistol.  84,  edit,  vet,  ?].'},  ed.  Iteu^ 
dictiu.,  7U,  ed.  Vaikrs.),  and  Urosius  (JJuL  vu. 
13).  to  hata  ban  ft  haarsr  or  disc^     of  the 
Apostles,"  an  expression  wliich  Cave  wonld  limit 
by  referring  the  tenn  ^  Apostles to  the  Apeoik 
John  aiaaa,  at  Inr  aadaralanding  it  of  aMM  of  lb 
apostolic  age,  who  had  been  faniilL-ir  with  x\.r  j 
Apostles.    But  wo  see  BO  reason  for  so  limiting  «  i 
explaining  tlw  tana.  Qaatetaa  Uaadi^  ia  laa  | 
Apology  (apud  Euseb.  //.  E.  iv.  3),  speaks  of  these  | 
who  kijul  been  cored  or  raised  from  the  dead  bv  | 
Jesus  Christ,  as  haring  lived  to  his  owm  days  (m  ■ 
Toi)s  «g^cT^^l/T  xP^yotn^  **  ad  tenpoim  iMMaa*7>  I 
thus  carrying  bock  his  own  recollections  ti^  t>i'- 
apostolic  age.    And  as  Eusebius,  in  a  pii&Ma^v  m; 
which  be  ascribes  to  him  the  gift  of  prophecy,  seeo»  | 
to  roniH'rt  liim  with  the  daughters  of  the  .^p<»Lle 
Philip,  we  may  rather  suppose  him  to  have  biwu  a 
diidpla  of  that  Apaadathaaof  John.  Gaveca^ 
jectures  that  he  wa^  an  Athenian  by  birth  ;  bot 
the  manner  in  which  an  anonynwus  wzitcr  cited  hf 
Baaabius  (//.  B.  r.  17)  OMitiBaa  hiai,  ia  aaaaaa- 
tion  with  Ammias  of  Philadelphia  and  with  the 
daughters  of  Philip,  would  load  ns  to  pUos  him  in  , 
early  life  ia  the  osntial  dMili  af  Aaii  Mam.  \ 
He  afterwards  (assuming  that  Baaibtas  spn^s  ef 
one  Qtiadratus,  not  two)  became  hishopof  the  Chardi 
at  Athens,  but  at  what  time  we  have  no  meoo*  of 
aseertaining.     We  leam  that  he  succeeded  tha 
martyr  Pnbliiis  ;  but,  as  the  time  of  Puhlius'  mar- 
tyrdom  is  unknown,  that  circumstance  throws  no 
light  on  the  chronidogy  of  his  life.  Qnadiatas  prs> 
sented  his  Apology  to  Hadrian,  in  the  tenth  v ear  of 
his  raun  (iu  n.  126),  aoeording  to  the  Cktomiem  af 
BaacMui  bat  wa  imoir  aat  ahiilhii  ha  had  jtn 

attained  tlm  cpi'co|iato.  As  EiiM^bius  does  not 
give  him  in  this  place  the  title  of  bishop,  the  pa* 
bahia  infaraHa  ia  that  ha  had  not ;  but,  as  tha 
passage  seems  to  intimate  that  he  and  the  Athe- 
nian Aristeides  presented  their  respective  Apolufia» 
simultanecmsly,  it  is  likely  that  Qnadratas  was 
aiiaady  aeanected  with  the  Athenian  Chonlk  lha 
Afmn/^  of  the  rireeki  (a.  d.  Sept  21)  commen?*- 
rate  the  martyrdom  under  tlie  euijKTor  Hadnan  of 
the  **  ancient  and  learned**  Qaadrntus,  who  had 
pre.ichcd  the  gnvpel  at  Ntacjnesia  and  Athens,  and 
being  driven  awav  from  his  dock  at  Athene  tif 
tainaa  at  length  tha  aityi^  oowa  t  aad  tha 

r(iJ,\i:irim  of  the  rmpcror  W'^A\  rointnemorates 
'2 1  Sept.)  the  martyrdom  of  a  Quadcatas,  bi^MO  «f 
Magnesia,  in  the  peisamliou  tmdar  Pmiaa.  llBl 
our  Quadratus  w.i8  a  martyr  i^  we  think, tea  liv 
silence  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  to  such  a  dreaRi' 
stance,  very  questionable  ;  and  that  he  was  msr- 
tyred  under  UadliaB,  is  inconsistent  with  the  state* 
nient  of  thote  writers  (Kusoh.  (7,rtm.  ;  Hierr'Ttria. 
Ad  Alarum,  c.  4).  that  the  Api'logici*  ot  (jiuu;ri- 
tos  and  Aristeides  led  th.it  om[H-ror  to  puta&topts 
tha  niawatiofc   Wa  thiak  it  aat  an  fatynhaUs 
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oao jectnre  that  PuU 


that  Pabiioa  fell  a  Tictim  durinff  the 
stopped,  and  tiiat  Qoaaatw 

:».  •  ^  Wen  nppoiiitod  to  succeed  him,  made  those 
ttxertioa^ir^UUioDjruwM^Com     in  hia  latter 

rat«««  to  rally  the  dispened  memhen  of  the  Church, 
and  to  revive  their  faith.  Many  of  the  Athcniana, 
however,  had  apostatixed  ;  and  the  Church  con- 
laammA  in  a  feeue  state  till  the  time  when  Diony- 
«in<*  wrote.  Nothing  further  is  known  of  Qim- 
d  mtus  :  the  few  and  doubtful  particulars  recorded 
of  Uim  have,  howarer,  been  expanded  by  Halloix 
(///wx.'r.  /•>(;•/».».  Oriental.  Sariptor.  Viiae)  intn  a 
biography  of  seren  chapteia  (Coma.  Ada  ikuio- 
fcTMa,  MmBt      sbH.  mL  «L  ft  S57*) 

Th»^  Apology  of  Quadratus  is  danrikad  by  Euse- 
%Bm  aa  yiMwailj  nad  in  hia  tioMy  nd  M  affocdiiw 
dtar  ■tidhaw  ef  Hm  Iihi  of  ilia  wiMi 
Jailgim  III  and  the  orthodoxy  of  his  belied  It  has 
Deen  long  loat,  with  the  exoeption  of  a  brief  fra^ 
zneut  preaerred  by  Eosebiui  {H,EL  3%  *nd 
giren  by  Orabe,  in  his  ^pieUegmmSS.  Pairum,  Sate. 
p.  12.^  ;  hj  Gall  iiid,  in  the  first  volume  of  his 


tion  to  the  thouaandth  ji 
wiMn  the  lAdi 
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of  it*  natavityCiLn.  948K 
Hv  penoinaa  wnii 


12. 


iStbUoChtxa  I'cUrum  ;  and  by  Routh,  in  his  iidtfjuiae 
Smammm,  roL  i.  p.  73.  (Cave,  HiiL  IM.  ad  aiui. 
108,  VoL  i.  p.  52  ;  Tillcmnnt.  Aft'motrt-.i,  vol.  ii. 
pn.  2d2»  Slc,  £8tt,  &c ;  Urabe,  i,  e. ;  (iaUand, 
TSetL  JPmmm,  ^  i.Pnli9>  «.lltMtiaA«L 
GrariT.  vol.  vii.  p.  154  f  LmAmi^  Oredik  part  ii. 
book  i.  c  28.  f  1.)  (J.  C. M.J 

QUADRATUS,  a  AimUS  AULUS  JU^ 

LIUS,  consul  A.  1).  lO,"),  with  Ti.  Julius  Canditlus, 
in  the  reign  of  Trajan  (Faati).  tipartianus  {^Hadr. 
3)  mentions  these  consols  note  the  names  of  Can- 
didaa  and  Quadratos. 

QUADRATUS,  ASI'NIUS,  the  author  of 
a  aaaffle  epigram  in  the  Greek  Anthology  (Urunck, 
AmJL  voL  iL  p^  299  ;  Jacobs,  Atdh.  Graec  vol.  iii. 
pi.  13),  which  is  described  in  the  Planudcan  An- 
Ihilnflj  (p^  203,  Steph.,  p.  206,  WecheL)  as  of 
■■earlrfa  Mthonhip,  bat  in  die  Paktine  M&  is 
headed  *A<rimow  KoudSpdrou,  with  the  further 
aaperaenptioii,  fit  ro^f  iiiMUftManut  im^  rw  rwr 
nfpuBMF  OTnvrw  iMwB)  ■seonmig  so  wnen  ii 
would  be  inf-  rred  tli.at  the  writer  of  the  epigram 
waa  cootempocary  with  SuUa.    {^Antk,  Pal,  vii. 
S12.)    Dot  Ihk  lemma  can  leareely  be  regarded 
M  aaytking  more  than  the  conjecture  of  a  gram- 
marian, OQ  the  truth  of  which  the  epigram  itself 
doca  not  fanish  sufficient  evidence  to  decide.  It 
ii  Aa  aphaph  of  acme  enemies  of  the  Romans 
(apparently  foreign  enemies),  who  had  fallen  by  a 
and  treacherous  death,  after  hghting  most 
There  is  nothing  in  it  to  support  the 
conjecture  of  Salmasius,  that  it  n^fors  to  the  death 
ef  Catiline  and  his  associatee.    Jacobs,  foUowing 
Iha  %mmm  af  Ike  FdMiMMS.,  euggeeta  «h«l  ft 
nay  refer  to  the  slaughter  of  many  of  the  Athe- 
nans,  after  the  takiiig  of  Athena  by  Sulla.  {^Ani- 
■hhAbu  ii  JirfL6taea  ToLiL  pttt.  p.  366.)  To 
these  aaalber  conjecture  might  be  added,  namely, 
that  the  aqpignun  refers  to  some  event  which  oc- 
curred in  the  later  wars  of  Rome,  and  tliat  its 
aathor  ie  no  other  than  the  Roman  historian  of 
1^  time  of  Philippui.    See  Wow.         fP.  S,] 

QUADRA  TUS,  ASI'NIUS, Uved  in  the  times 
aC  nffippna  I.  and  IL,  amperora  of  RaoM  (a.  d. 
M4«-2-i9),  and  wrote  two  historical  works  in  the 
1.  A  history  of  Rome,  in  hfteen 


extraordinary  pump.  It  probably  passed  over  with 
brevity  tiie  times  of  the  republic,  and  dwelt  at 
greater  length  upon  tfia  imperiil  period.  Soidaa 
says  that  the  work  came  down  to  Alexander,  the 
son  of  Manmea  ;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  as  Alez> 
ander  died  fifteen  yean  before  the  thousandth  year 
of  Rome.  (Suidas,  s.  e.  KoSpc^ros  ;  Staph.  Bys. 
s,  w,  "AyQiw^  Ba'^wo\is,  'O^vSioi  ;  Dion  Cnss. 
Ixx.  3  ;  Zosim.  v.  27  ;  \'uicat.  UuU.  Avid.  Cuss.  1  ; 
Agatbias,  i.  p.  17,  c.)  2.  A  history  of  Parthia, 
which  is  frequently  quoted  by  Stephauus  Byainti- 
nus  under  the  title  o[Tlap9uta  or  na^i/ip'ucd.  (^ao- 
dndm  UU  PmrtUei  mifUv,  GapitaL  Far.  •  i 
Steph.  Hvz.  $.  tm.  r^J^tfib  Tafv^r,  et  alibi  ;  camp. 
Voeaua,  JM  HiiL  Chrmtb,  m.  266,  287,  ed.  VVea- 
tammn  t  CUnteii,  jobiil  Jfoai.  p.  9S5.) 

QUADRA'TUS,  FA'NNIUS,  a  contemporary 
of  Horace,  who  speaks  of  him  with  contempt  as  a 
paraMte  of  Tigelliua  Hermogenee.  He  was  one  of 
thoee  envioue  Roman  poets  who  tried  to  depreciate 
Horace,  because  his  writings  threw  their  own  into 
the  bhode.  (lior.  &it  L  4.  21,  i.  10.  ttO,  with 
the  Schol.  ;  W 
p.  -JDO,  Sec.) 

QUADRATUS,  L.  Nl'NNlUS,  tribune  of 
the  plefaa  B.  a  M,  tfalingaiahed  kimailf  by  hia  op- 
position to  the  measures  of  his  colleai;ue  P.  Clodiiis 

r'nst  Cicero.  After  Cicero  had  withdrawn  from 
city,  he  proposed  that  tba  naiate  md  the  people 
should  put  on  muuniing  for  the  orator,  and  as  early 
aa  the  first  of  June  he  brought  forward  a  motion  in 
the  senate  for  his  recall  from  baaiahment.  In  the 
course  of  the  same  year  he  dedkwad  the  property 
of  ClodiuB  to  Ceres  (Dion  Casa  xxxviii.  14,  16,  3U  ; 
Cic.  pro  ikst.  31,  poti  Med,  in  Sen,  2,  pro  jMjin. 
48X  Two  years  afteiwiaQuadratoaii  mentioned 
along  with  Favonius,  as  one  of  the  opponents  of  the 
Lex  Trebonia,  which  prolonged  the  guvernnieui  u( 
the  pratimm  to  Cawar,  Pompey,  and  CnuMtt 
(  Dion  Cass,  zzsiz.  86).  The  la.st  time  that  hiHunmc 
oocaia  is  in  H  0. 40,  whan  he  was  in  Cicero's  neigh> 
bovhaod  hi  0»pnia  (Gle.  ad  AA  x.  16.  g  4). 
In  many  editions  of  Cicero,  as  also  in  the  A»« 
nalea  of  Pighiua,  he  is  erroneously  called  ikfaa^ 
ntiu$.  Qhmdorp,  in  Ms  Ononattiooii,  ealla  hha 
Nuntius. 

QUADRATUS,  MUMl'i>lU&  [QuaOftA- 

TUB,  UmMIDIUS.] 

QUADRATUS,  L.  STATIUS,  aoMid  A. Ik 
14'2,  with  C.  Cuspius  Rufinus  (Fasti). 

QUADRATUS,  UMMI'DIUS,  the  name  of 
sevend  peraona  under  the  eoljr  Rmnan  mperon. 
Then  is  considerable  discrepancy  in  the  ortho- 
gmphy  of  the  name.  Joaephus  wnies  it  Numidius, 
whieh  la  the  fcm  Aat  Qlaadorp  ((hnmml.  p.  631) 
has  adopted  ;  while  in  the  diflFerent  editions  of  '1  :u  i- 
tas,Piiny,  and  the  Scontona  Uiatonae  Augustae,  we 
find  H  munm  imIimj  Jftafiffai.  FMNw^and 
Ummidkm,  The  latter,  which  occurs  in  some  of 
the  best  mannscripta,  is  supported  by  the  authority 
of  inscriptions,  and  is  evidently  the  correct  form. 
In  the  paaaage  of  Horace  {Sat.  i.  1. 95)  when  the 
present  reading  is  I'nimi'lius,  then-  is  the  same 
variation  in  the  manuscriDts,  but  Ucutiey  ixaa  shown 
that  the  tna  anifaig  it  UmoidiM. 

1.  T^MMinit's  QiTADKATrs,  was  governor  of 
Syria  during  the  latter  end  of  the  re^  U  Clau* 
diiB,  aad  lha  •BmmoMMMnl  of  die  mbn  aT  Naiaw 
Ha  mnaadad  Omtlm  Fffrg^t  in  the  proviact 

■  «  4 
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about  A.  Di  51,  Mid  continaed  to  gatm  h  tifl  bis 

doath  in  A.  n.  60.  Only  three  circnmstnnces  nro 
mentioned  in  connection  with  his  udniinistnition. 
Ia  A.D.  5*2  he  allowed  Rhadamistiu  to  dethrone 
and  put  to  death  Mithridates,  the  king  of  Armenia, 
whom  Tiberius  had  olaced  upon  the  throne,  and 
wham  the  Roombi  M  Utherto  Mqtpoffttd.  fa 
the  same  year  he  marched  into  Judaea,  and  put 
down  the  disturbances  which  pnvaiied  in  that 
eonntrj.  Re  is  mU  te  bave  condemned,  or,  ac- 
cord m:  to  other  accounts,  to  have  s<'nt  to  the  em- 
peror Claudius  for  trial,  Ventidins  Cumanus,  one 
of  the  procomtotea,  bat  to  hare  protected  Antonius 
Felix,  the  other  procurator.  [Comp.  FaLiX»  fb  148, 
a.]  The  other  circumstance  is  his  disagreement 
with  Domitiua  Corbulo,  who  had  been  sent  into 
the  Eaat  to  ooadoot  the  war  against  the  Parthians. 
Ili!^  name  ocean  on  one  of  tlie  ooins  of  Antioch. 
(Joseph.  Ani.  XX.  5.  §  2,  A  J.  iL  12.  §§  5,  6  ; 
Tm.  ^  xtL  45,  Ac.,  54,  zifi.  8, 9,  ziv.  36 ;  Eekhel, 
vol,  iii.  p.  *2B0.)  In  the  editions  of  Tacitus  the 
praenomen  of  Quadratus  it  TVtec,  but  it  appears 
fteiB  an  Inscription  ibat      fa  a  nrfsfake,  aaia  tbet 

Ms  real  pniniomen  was  Cuius.  (Orelli,  //,.-,  r,  r?(il>,'>.) 

We  leam  from  the  saaM  inscription  that  his  full 
asme  was  CL  Unsaj^ttt  Dandns  Qaadratus  and 
that  he  had  been  preriously  tbe  l^tus  of  Caligula 
in  Lasitania.  The  Ummidia  Qaadratilbi,  whose 
death  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny  IQitadratilla],  was  in  all  probability  a 
rister  of  the  above.  She  could  hardly  have  been  a 
daughter,  as  some  modem  writers  have  supposed, 
siaoe  tbe  bad  a  grandson  of  the  age  of  twenty-four 
and  upwards  at  the  time  of  her  death  [see  below, 
Nob  2J,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  Ummidius, 
vbo  disd  bi  A«n.  M,eeara  have  bad  a  gieat-grand- 
•sn  of  that  age  about  a.  d.  1 00. 

8.  Ummiuius  QuAORATVS,  a  friend  and  ad- 
mSne  of  tbe  yovi^  Plbiy,  wbon  be  took  m  bfa 
model  fal  oratory.  Pliny  speaks  of  him  in  the 
Ug^ieet  terras,  and  praises  both  his  abilities  and 
bfa  eseellent  moral  character.  He  was  the  grand- 
son of  tbe  wealthy  Ummidbt  Qoadratilla,  and  in- 
herited two-thirds  of  her  property.  [Quadra- 
til  la.]  In  the  estate  thiu  bequeathed  to  him 
was  the  house  formerly  inhabited  by  the  celebrated 
jurist  Cassius  Longinus.  He  jnarried  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four,  in  the  life-time  of  his  grandmother, 
bat  lost  bfa  wife  seea  after  their  mamsge,  (Plin. 

29.  vi.  11,  vii.  24.)  Two  of  Pliny's  letters  are 
dressed  to  him  (^Ep.  Ti.29,  iz.  IS),  in  the  latter 
of  wbfab  Pliny  giTOi  aa  aeeevat  a(  tbe  odebnrted 
attack  which  he  made  upon  Publicius  Certus  in 
tbe  senate,  in  tbe        of  Nerva,    d.  96. 

&  UMMIDnmQOAniUTO«,faaientioaed  as  one 
of  tbe  persons  wboia  Hadrfaa  peneented.  (Spartian. 
Hadr.  15.)  He  may  have  been  a  son  of  No.  2, 
who  probably  married  again  after  the  time  that 
Pliny's  letter  was  written.  It  seems  to  have  been 
this  Qaadiatiw  wbe  owried  tbe  sister  of  Aateainus 
Pius. 

4.  M.  Ummidius  QoADaAToa,tbe  son  of  No.  3, 

was  the  nephew  of  Antoninus  Pius,  being  his 
sister's  son.  Antoninus  Pius  gave  his  maternal 
property  to  tbfa  Qmdialaa.  (Capitol.  M,  AwnL  7, 
where  he  is  in  some  editions  erroneously  called 
Monunios  Qaadratos.)  Ue  was  oonsul  ia  ▲.o. 
167,  wHb  If.  AvnUao  Venn. 

5.  Ummidius  Quadratics,  the  son  of  No.  4, 
was  induced  by  Lucilla  to  enter  into  a  conspiracy 
against  her  brother  Commodus,  by  whom  he  was 
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put  to  death,  A.  d.  1 83.  (Herodiaa. IL  S  } , 
Coinmixl.  4  ;  Dion  Casa.  IxxiL  4.) 

(jUADHATUS,  C.  VOLUSE'NUS*  «  tribenr 
of  Uie  soldiers  in  Caesar's  amy  in  Qanl,  le  de>- 
scribed  as  "  vir  et  consilii  magni  et  virtuti*."  He 
held  the  rank  of  Piaefectus  equitura  under  bis  aid 
eoaBHBider  fat  Ae  cnraaign  agafaMl  I^sm|ibji  ai 
Greece,  in  a  c.  4R.  ((  aes.  li.  G.  iii.  viiL  2S, 
iB.  d  iii.  60.)  Uc  was  tribune  of  the  pleba,  a.a  41, 
sad  oaa  of  tfie  supporters  of  Antony.  (Gfe 
xiT.  7«  I  Slf  where  the  correct  reading  is 
VeiUidmm,  earn  a/iipnMiorm,tribmmm  Km 
ego  femper  hotiem.) 

QU  ADRIFRONS,  a  somame  of  Janna.  It  fa 
said  that  after  the  conquest  of  the  Faliscam  an 
image  of  Janus  was  found  with  four  farebeadv 
Hence  afterwards  a  tso^de  of  Janus  qoadrifross 
was  built  in  the  Forum  transitorium,  which  had 
four  gateii.  The  fact  of  the  god  being 
with  four  beads  fa  oonsideied  by  tbe 
lie  an  indicntinn  of  his  being  the  divinity  pr«'«.i.^:f^ 
over  tbe  year  with  it«  four  seasons.  (Swr.  ad  Am, 
t8.  607 1  Md.  Of^  11 ;  AngasL  Ua  CRs. 
Dei,  vii.  4.)  [L.  a] 

QUADRIGA'BIUS,Q.CLAU'DlUS,a 
bfalQiiHiiabo6enfabodafaeaia.c.l60  (VelL 
iL  9).  Kb  work,  which  is  generally  quoted 
the  title  AnmUes  (Gell.  iz.  13.  §  6),  eoraetimef  aa 
Hutoria*  (Prisdan.  p.  697«  ed.  Putsch.)  .ind  some- 
times as  Rtmn  Romamarum  Ubri  (Non.  a.  tw 
prittu\  commenced  immediately  after  tin*  destroy 
tion  of  Rome  by  the  Oauls,  and  must  in  all  profaa* 
bility  ha«a  oxtsaded  dowa  to  tbe  deatb  of  Sdfa, 
since  thoro  were  at  least  twenty-three  books  (GefL 
X.  13),  and  the  seventh  cousulsbip  of  M^riy^ 
comiaeBMxatedfaitbeninetsontb. 

The  first  book  embraced  the  events  compri«->'d  in 
the  period  from  a.  a  390  down  to  tbe  sobic^uioa 
of  tbe  SaninitsSi  Tbe  strngi^e  with  Pyinas  vie 
tho  chi<'f  subject  of  the  second  and  third  ;  the  dot 
Punic  war  commenced  in  the  third,  and  was  eoB> 
tinned  through  the  fourth  ;  the  second  Punic  wsr 
conuanesd  in  tbe  fifth,  whisb  onstained  the  battfa 
of  Cannae  ;  the  siege  of  Capna  was  included  in  the 
sixth  ;  the  hostilities  with  the  Achaean  loaigue  aod 
Nutnantia  in  the  eigkth,and  tbosiVIBthoiMnfaya 
of  Marias  ia  tbe  ninetssntbi  aa  am  MMritid 
above. 

By  Uvy  be  fa  aaifbnnly  refemd  to  oiaqdyes 

Claudius  or  Oodius,  and  is  thus  distinguished  from 
Cloditts  Liciains  (JUv.  xxix.  22),  and  firana  Uaar 
dfais  qai  Aaaofao  Aofflisaoo  oxOnwee  fa  Lalfaaa 

sermonem  vertiL"  (Liv.  xxv.  3.0.  Comp.  xxxv.  14.) 
By  other  anthers  he  is  cited  as  Quisttug  (Prisdio. 
p.  960,  ed.  Pntseb), aa  Oamdim  (Non.  MaroelL  «. «. 
/ietktUmm),  as  Q.  Gaudius  (Gell.  ix.  13.  §  6; 
Priscian.  p.  7^)7,  ed.  Putsch.),  as  Oaudius  Quadn* 
gariui  (Non.  Marcell.  s.  o.  Torqmem  ;  Gell.  iL  l!>. 
§  7),  or  as  Quadriqartm  (Noa.  Ifnosll.  OiOb  /W- 
#rf«r;  Gell.  i.  25.  §6.) 

The  fragments  still  extant  enable  us  to  conclude 
that  he  was  very  minute  in  many  of  bfa  dotsBsi 
for  several  particulars  recorded  by  him  were  omitted 
by  Livy  (e.ff.  GelL  v.  17  {  Macrob.  SaU  L  16| 
comp.  Lb.  vS.  16,  asaviii.  41.) }  wk9e  hm  Ao 
caution  evinced  by  the  latter  in  making  use  of  him 
as  an  authority  (Liv.  vL  42,  viii.  19,  ix.  5»  x.37* 
zxsiiL  10,  30,  36,  zzzviU.23,  41,  afiv.  15;  compc 
Oros.  iv.  20),  especially  in  matters  reUting  to 
numbers,  it  would  appear  that  he  was  disposed  to 
indulge,  although  in  a  less  degree,  in  those  vagr 
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I^rations  which  disfigured  the  prodnctiont  of  his 
omtemporary  Vftlcrius  Antiaa.    It  ia  aomewhat 
remarkable  that  he  is  nowhere  noticed  >>y  Cicero, 
liy  A.  Geliioa,  on  tho  other  hand,  he  i»  quoted  re- 
peaiedijv  Mid  praiaed  in  the  wannest  terms  (iz.  13. 
4;  14.  xiii.  2n.  §  2.  XT.  1.  §  4,  xvii.  2  ;  Kraase, 
yttttm  tt  Fragm.  Hidoric  Horn.  p.  243 :  Oiete- 
%ffvAt«  CMsr  OfaMrffas  ^M^'^l^ariMi  sIlMMd  to  • 
projfraunmo  of  the  rjymnasium  of  Pr«nzlau,  4to, 
1831  ;  Lachnuuin,  ite  Fo$Uibta  Hittoriarum  T. 
XtW>\   Chmmtuki.  i.  |  19,  p.  34,  4to«  Ootting. 
1 8 -_>-2,  OmmmM,  IL  1 19^  lu  S9;  4to,  Gottiug. 
ia-28.)  [\V.  R.] 

QUARTI'NUS,  a  friend  of  the  emperor  Alex- 
mu^ar  S^'^eru*,  who,  afier  the  murder  of  that 
prince,  was  diMTiisscd  from  the  camp  by  his  suc- 
ceaaor,  and  having  been  encountered  by  sume  6ul- 
Jhii  of  OalMm  dtiply  attached  to  the  memory 
of  their  late  sovoreiirn,  was  forced  by  them  to  place 
bim%e)f  at  their  head,  and  reluctantly  aaaumed  the 
|.  iq<1e.    8oatt  flftsr,  while  deapfaf  fai  bit  tont,  be 

a-Massinated  by  a  cortiin  Macedo,  who  had 
lormerij  oommanded  this  bodj  of  foreign  troops, 
and  bai  hmm  Ike  ddef  inl^tter  ef  tte  inmr- 
mtiow.  bat  who  now  cought  to  ingnitiate  himself 
with  Maxi minus  by  presenting  him  with  the  head 
of  hit  riTal.  He  receiTed  the  rewvd  wfaieh  he 
nerited.  Maximinus  accepted  the  ofTeriiig  with 
joy,  and  then  issued  a  command  that  the  double 
tiaitw  should  himself  be  put  to  d«ah,  as  the 
«rigiaal  author  of  tiM  nrolt.  (Herodiai.  viiL  3, 
4.>  This  Quartinus  seems  to  be  the  same  person 
witii  tba  Tvcus  mentioned  by  Capitolinus  (A/ortfii. 
and  whh  the  Tim  tf  T^bcllius  Pollio 

(^Tri^.  Tt/rann,  xxxix.).  [W.  U.] 

QUEilQUETULA'NAE,  or  QueripuitUamte  vi- 
roe,  nymphs  pre«iding  over  the  green  edc  fomttt, 
near  the  jwrta  <juerquplularia,  or  querquetulana, 
were  believed  to  be  possessed  of  piropbetic  powers. 
(  Festua,  p.  261,  ed.  MttUer  ;  PHn.  ff.  If,  ZvL  10, 
1 5.  §  37.)  It  should  be  obsenred  that  the  word 
rtro  is  the  ancient  feminine  of  mr,  and  signifies 
women.    Hence  virago  or  vityo.  [I^  S.] 

QUIES,  the  personification  of  tmnqaillity,  was 
worshipped  as  a  divinity  by  the  Romans.  A  chapel 
dedicated  to  her  stood  oa  the  via  Lavicana,  pro- 
teblj  •  plaamt  nelliig-phMe  for  tin  weary  tra- 
^«Beff  ;  another  sanctuary  of  her  was  outside  the 

rta  CoUina.  (Lit.  ir.  41 ;  AngusL  JM  Civ.  Lkij 
16;  fl.)  [L.&] 
QUIBTUS,  AVT'DTt^S,  a  contemporary  of 
the  joonger  Plinv,  had  been  a  friend  of  Paetus 
Thnlaea,  and  vted  to  relate  to  PHiiy  nany  things 
wim'fttff'wg  that  distinguished  mar..  He  supported 
Pliny  when  the  Utter  accused  Publidaa  Certoa  in 
the  senate,  in  a.  o.  on  aooonnt  of  the  than  be 
had  had  in  the  condemnation  of  HelridiutllJ  Do- 
riiti.iii.  fPlin.  A>.  vi.  'Jf),  ix.  1,3.  $  15.) 

gUlLT^lS,  CLUVIDIE'NUS,  was  impli- 
cated in  Plte^  conspiracy  against  Nero,  and  was 
banished  to  one  of  the  iihmdi  in  the  Asptea 8ea. 

(Tac  Amn,  xv.  71.)  

QmBTOS,  CL  rVLVWBf  incladed  ia  the  list 
of  thirty  tyrants  riitimcratcd  by  Tn-bolHiis  Pollio 
iaee  Al^RBOtuaj,  was  one  of  the  two  sons  of  that 
MmAmm  whe  eatumud  die  purple  aftir  dM  eap- 
ture  of  Valerian.  Unviiif;  bf-en  associated  with  his 
fiither  and  brother  in  the  empire,  he  was  entrusted 
with  the  government  of  the  East  when  they  marched 
upon  Italy.  Upon  receiving  faitelUgenoe  of  their 
dcCeH  md  dialk,  he  toolc  left^t  ia  AaMi  vbece 
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he  was  besieged,  aiptured  and  blain  by  Odenathus 
in  A.  D.  262  (Trebell.  Poll.  Tng.  7\frann.).  He  it 
called  a«tel)jZoauie(zii.  34).    [W.  E.] 


COIN  OP  QUIETUS. 

QUIETUS,  Q.  LU'SIUS,  was  an  independent 
Mooriab  chief^  not  belonging  to  the  liomaii  pro- 
viaee  ef  MiMfituia.  He  senred,  hewew,  with  a 
body  of  Moorish  cavalry  in  the  Uoman  army,  but 
in  consequence  of  some  ofiieuce  which  be  had  com- 
mitted, he  was  diaiiiittd  froai  die  earviee  wtdi 
disgrace.  At  a  later  time,  a.  D.  101,  wlieii  Tr;ij.in 
was  going  to  carry  on  war  against  the  Daciaua, 
and  wat  ia  wnl  of  Moorith  cavalry,  Quietaa 
offered  bis  teiiitit  again  of  his  own  aooord,  and 
was  received  with  welcome  by  the  emperor.  In 
this  war,  and  still  more  in  the  Parthian  war, 
which  began  in  A.n,  Hi,  Quietus  gained  gnat 
distinction,  and  became  one  of  tho  favourite  ge- 
nerals of  Trajan.  He  to<ik  the  towns  of  Nisibis 
and  Edetsa,  aad  eabdued  the  Jews  agaiatt  whom 
he  had  been  sent.  Trajan  made  him  governor  of 
Judaea,  and  rewarded  him  still  further  by  raising 
Un  to  the  eoaeilihip  in  a.ft  116  or  117.  Hie 
name  doet  BOC  appear  in  the  Fasti,  and  he  must, 
therefora^  have  been  only  one  of  the  consulea  tmf' 
ftcd  tdt  the  year.  The  heaome  coafefied  vpea 

him  by  Trajan  excited  much  envy  ;  but  so  great  a 
favourite  was  he  with  the  emperor,  that  there 
wat  a  re]M)rt,  if  we  may  bdieve  Tbenittint,  that 
Italia  destined  him  as  bu  snccessor.  Quietus  is 
repre<w>nted  on  Trajan*s  column  at  the  head  of  his 
Moora.  Afu>r  Trajan's  death  he  returned  to  bit 
native  country,  but  he  was  suspected  by  Hadlin 
of  fomenting  the  disturbann-a  which  then  pre- 
vailed in  Mauritania.  He  was  hrst  deprived  of 
the  tribet  whom  he  governed,  and  was  then  siaa> 
moned  to  Rome.  There  he  was  accused  of  enter- 
ing into  a  conspiracy  against  Hadrian  s  life,  and 
wat  onrdend  ae  a  Jearaey,  probably  while  tm- 
velliiig  from  Mauritania  to  Rome.  (Dion  Cass. 
IxviiL  8,  22,  30,  32,  Ixix.  2 ;  Tbemistiu^  OroL 
xvi.  p.  205,  ed.  PMaTiua,  Paris,  1684 ;  Bvebb 
//.  E.  iv.  2,  with  the  note  of  Valesius  |  l^pHldHk 
/ladr.  5,  7  ;  Amm.  Marc.  xxix.  5.) 

QUI  NTIA  OENS,  originally  patrician,  but 
tahttqnently  plebeiaa  aia&  The  ancient  and  rneee 
correct  form  of  the  name  is  Qutnc^tUy  which  occnrs 
on  coins  and  the  Fasli  Capitolini.  Tho  C^uiniia 
gens  was  one  of  the  Alban  bouses  removed  to 
Rome  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  and  enrolled  by  him 
among  the  patricians  (Liv.  i.  30).  It  was  con- 
sequently eat  ef  die  eifaewe  fadm  (Mittahi^ 
//«/.  o/ftame,  toL  ii.  pp.  29 1 ,  292.)  Itt  aMtobers 
often  held  throughout  the  whole  bitttiyef  the 
repuhHe  dw  Mgheet  eOeee  ef  the  HMe,  aad  it 
produced  some  men  of  import.ince  even  during  the 
imperial  period.  For  nearly  the  first  forty  yeaie 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  kingt  the  Quintu  are 
not  mentioned,  and  the  first  of  the  geni,  who  ob- 
tained the  eeaeiilthiBh  wae  T>  Oiiatiiit  fieniteiinai 
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HufcalM  in  b.  a  471  ;  but  from  that  year  their 
name  conitontly  appears  in  the  Fasti.  The  three 
great  patrician  families  of  tlie  Quintia  Qens  wen- 
those  of  Capitounus,  CiNciNNATua,  and  Fla- 
M I  MNDs.  Buidw  tkaaa  w  find  Quintii  with  the 
following  snmames :  Atta,  Cr.Arnrs,  Crispinus, 
HiHPiNUs,  Scapula,  Tkogus.  A  few  persons, 
who  bear  no  cognomens,  am  gtfm  tntoQcm- 
Trt'S.  The  only  snrnamp  thnt  occurs  on  coins  is 
that  of  Crupimus  StUpidmuM,  which  ia  found  on 
ooiai  tCraelc  in  tht  time  of  AogMtofc  (BekM, 
vol.  V.  p.  291.)  It  is  related  that  it  was  the 
tnatom  in  the  Quintia  gens  for  even  the  women  not 
toireaff  anyoniaineatsof  gold.  (Piin.//.  JV.zzziii. 

1.9,9.) 


cam  OP  omrru  won, 

QUnmA'NUS,  AFRA'NIUS,  a  senator  of 
diN9i)lute  life,  had  been  ridiculed  by  Nero  in  u 
pociu,  and  in  revenge  took  part  in  Piso's  con- 
•ptraey  againat  that  empanr.  On  th*  delaotion 
of  till'  conspiracy  he  had  to  put  an  end  to  his  lifo, 
which  he  did,  says  Tacitus,  non  ex  priore  ntav 
welfitb.**  (Tiie.  Amt,  sr.  49, 56, 70.) 

Q('L\TI'LL-\,  or  QUINCTI'LIA  GENS, 
patrician.  This  name  occurs  in  the  earliest  legends 
of  Roman  history,  for  the  followers  of  Romulus 
among  the  shepherds  are  said  to  have  beak  called 
Quintilii.  just  those  ot'  liis  brother  Remus  were 
nuuicd  i'ubii.  The  LujKTii,  who  were  among  the 
■Mft  aneiaat  priests  of  Rome,  were  divided  into 
two  clTf^e*;.  one  called  Quintilii  or  Quintiiiani,  and 
the  other  Fabii  or  FabianL  ( Festus, «.  vv.  Quimo- 
mmi  Lmpmi,  and  FUUmdf  Ovid.  M.  a  878). 
Hence  it  has  been  conjectured  with  much  pro- 
bobilitj  that  this  priesthood  was  orifinally  con- 
fined lo  tboae  fentae.  (Gonpu  DieL  ^AnL  ».  9. 
Luperci.)  But  although  the  gens  was  so  ancient, 
it  never  attained  aajr  historical  importance,  and  its 
name  b  beat  knoim  from  the  nnfortonate  Quin- 
tilius  Varus,  who  was  destroyed  with  bis  whole 
army  by  the  Germans  in  the  reign  of  Augustus. 
The  Quintilii  obtained  only  one  consulship  and 
•ne  dictatorship  dniing  tiie  whole  of  the  republican 
period,  the  former  in  n.  c.  4.53,  and  the  latter  in 
B.C.  331.  During  the  republic  Vari;8  is  the 
only  faroily>name  that  occurs  in  tht  gMa  |  but  in 
the  times  of  the  empire  we  find  one  or  tWO  fliher 
ca0nomen^  which  are  given  below. 

QUINTILIA'NUS,  M.  PA'BIUa.  tbemeet 
celebrated  of  Roman  rhetoricians,  wa«  a  native  of 
Celagunis  (CaUhona),  in  the  upper  vaUey  of  the 
Bfare.  .  He  wm  bom  obont  a.  a  48^  and  if  not 
reared  at  Rome,  must  at  least  have  completed  his 
education  there,  for  he  himself  informs  us  (v.  7,  § 
7)  that,  while  •rery  young  man,  he  attended 
the  lectures  of  Domitius  Afer,  at  that  time  fisr  ad- 
vuioed  in  life,  and  that  he  witnessed  the  decline  of 
bU  powers  (v.  7.  §  7,  x.  1.  §§  1 1,  24,  3€,  xii.  1 1. 
§  3).  Now  we  know  from  other  sources  that  Do- 
mitins  Afer  died  in  a.  n.  Mi  (Tac  An».  xiv.  19  ; 
Fcontin'  de  A<jmted.  102).  Having  revisited  Spain, 
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he  retnmed  from  thenee  (a.  o.  68)  in  tb«  tnia  «ff 

Galba,  and  forthwith  began  to  practise  at  tht  bar 
(vii.  '2v,  where  he  acquired  considemMe  ri'p-  t  i 
But  he  was  chiedy  distinguished  as  a  teacii<:x  ^ 
oloqaence,  bearing  away  the  palm  in  this  depart 
ment  from  all  his  rivnU,  and  associating  his  ruune 
even  to  a  proverb,  with  pre-emineo(»  in  the  aru 
Aneng  hia  popfla  were  nombawd  Pliny  tb*  j  winger 
(Plin.  Fp.  ii.  14.  vi.  (!)  nnd  the  two  grand-nepihf*  • 
of  Domiiuin.  By  thia  prince  he  was  inveated  with 
tbofai^rin  mid  titio  of  eanaol  {ammimHmmwm' 
menta)^  and  is,  moreover,  celebrated  as  the  fir*t 
public  instructor,  who,  in  virtue  of  the  endowment 
by  Vespasian  (Suet  Vap.  18),  reeaivnd  a  Rfalar 
salary  from  the  imperial  exchequer.   After  baling 
devoted  twenty  years,  commencing  probably  with 
A.  o.  69,  to  the  laborious  duties  of  his  proftfteinn, 
he  retired  into  private  tifr^timl  ia  WKffamtk  to  htem 

died  about  A.  D.  118. 

Martial,  himself  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Caia- 
guria  {Ep.  L  62X  *nd  Cimd  of  commemomtiiig  thn 

literary  clories  of  his  own  land,  although  hsfq^aa 
tribute  tu  the  fame  of  Quintilian  (xL  90), 

^  Quintiliane,  vagae  moderator  tumtne  jnveatae, 

nowhere  claims  him  as  a  countt]nMB,  and  beoee  it 
has  been  concluded  that  he  was  not  by  birth  a 
Spaniard,  but  thia  native  evidence  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  ontwoirii  tte  direct  teatimonj  of  Anaont 
{t'rnf.  L  7),  confirmed  by  Hieronynius  {Cftroiu  £W- 
S06.  Olymow  ocxi.  ccxvii.)  and  Caiaiodonu  {jChnm. 
ottb  Doodoan.  ann.  v^  % 

It  is  fn-iitii'iitly  ;ifTir:iicd  in  liist^nos  of  Roman  lit- 
erature that  the  father  of  Quintilian  was  a  pleadei« 
and  that  bis  grandfiither  waa  Quintilian  the  de- 
daimer  aj^en  of  by  Seneca,  but  the  passages  re- 
ferred to  in  proof  of  these  assertions  will  be  found 
not  to  warrant  any  such  iuk  renccs  (ix.  3.  ^  73 ; 
Senec  Coutrov.  v.  pcaoCaad  33). 

Doubts  liave  be<»n  expressed  with  rosrard  to  the 
emperor  to  whom  Quintilian  was  indebted  for  the 
honours  alluded  to  above,  and  it  has  boon  omiS>  ' 
dently  maintained  that  Hadrian,  not  Domitian,  wn» 
his  natron.    In  the  urooemium  to  the  fourth  hook 
of  the  InttitalioM  no  mtAat  neoida  whSk  gmtv 
ful  pride  th.it  Domitianus  Augustus  had  committt-d 
to  his  care  the  pandaooa  of  bis  aiater, —  that  is  the 
SOBS  of  FlaTiao  Ckment  and  Dooitilb  tbo  younger 
(>i<  e  Sueton.  Dum.  15;  Dion  Case.  p.  1112,  ed. 
litfimar).     Again,  Ausoniua,  in  his  Gratiamm 
Actio  ad  Gratiamm,  remarks    Quintilianus  cou- 
sularia  per  Clem«item  omanMBta  aortitaa  hcmesta- 
menta  nominis  potius  videtnr  quam  insignia  potes- 
tiitis  habuisse."    It  would  Ih;  faiM,'  bcepticism  to 
doubt  that  the  Clemens  here  named  is  the  Klavim 
Cleme!i<(  to  who«e  children  Quintilian  acted  as  pre- 
ceptor, and  if  this  be  admitted,  the  question  seuai 
to  he  set  at  rcsu  To  tUi  distineliQn  danbllms  lbs 
■atirist  aUadoo,  wiwa  ha  mtmtAmHj  dacbaii 

a  Ploclaa  Wbl  Am  ia  ibalsn  MMri.* 

The  pecuniary  circnmstanoiib  ^Im*  of  QuiatiliBB, 

have  afforded  a  theme  for  considerable  discuwion. 
in  conMiquence  of  ilio  (appiuvntly)  contradictory 
sutemenu  of  Juvenal  and  Pliny.  Tba  fonner, 
afu  r  inveijjhin'^'  a::ainst  the  unsparing  profhsinn  of 
the  rich  in  all  luxurious  indulgences  connected  srith 
the  ploasnwa  of  tba  table,  as  eemeaHad  widi  dw 
paltry  remuneration  which  they  offered  to  the  most 
distiuguished  teachon  of  youtli,  ezcbums  (vii.  186 
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*'Rm  inter  suintus  ttc&textia  Quintiliano 
Ut  amltaiii  dio  ntffident ;  ns  nulla  minorii 
Conatabit  patri  quam  filiui.    Ullda  igUv  Ittt 
Qiiintiliaima  babet  saltua,^ 

UT)  1  f^n^n  proceeds  to  ascribe  his  sinprilar prosperity 
to  tbe  wdueBoe  of  good  luck.    On  the  other  haod« 
Pl»7,iBttbM«ittMriM««QdBtiUnoaM**  (n. 
32.  comp.  6),  inake«  him  a  present  of  .'0,000  ses- 
taraaa,  about  4O0/.  sterling.ai  a  oonuibutiou  towards 
^        of  *  ^ghter  dMot  t»  tooMfiitdt  aas^- 
ing  aa  a  reaaon  for  bit  liberality  **Te  porro,  animo 
beatiMunam,  modicum  facmUatUma,  maOk*  PaMuag 
vrer  the  onteni^le  suppositkm  that  PUoj  mtj  hvn 
h&m  tddtmmmg  smxm  Qaintilian  difierant  from  the 
rhftnridan,    or  that  the  estates  indicated  abore 
may  bare  been  acquired  at  a  later  period,  we  must 
dtmanm  that  Javiul  1mm  employs  a  tone  of  da* 
c'amatory  exaggeration,  and  that  he  speaks  with 
evident^  though  suppressed  bitterness  of  the  good 
fortune  of  Qaintilian,  probably  in  consaqnesoe  of 
th*'  Battery  lavished  by  the  latter  on  the  hated 
Domitian  (^e.  g.  prooem.  lib.  ir.)  i  we  must  bear  in 
mi  aJao,  tlmt  Mun^  tkt  nana  of  Qaintilian 
anj  aM  have  been  so  ample  as  to  render  an  act  of 
ipaarooity  on  the  part  of  a  rich  and  power&d  pupil 
a  any  way  onaeoeptable,  stiD  Aa  fcaidwia  iiieonM 
which  he  enjoyed  (100,000  sesterces  -  800/.,  Su  t. 
Vetp.  18)  must  hare  appeared  boundless  weuitti 
when  compared  with  the  indiganoe  of  the  troops  of 
ktlMnrved  gfaaoBuiaai  wha  Armged  the  metro- 
polis and  whose  miseries  are  so  forcibly  depicted 
iu  the  piece  where  the  above  lines  are  found. 

The  epistle  of  Pliay  has  suggested  another  diffi- 
culty. Quintilinn.  in  the  preface  to  his  sixth  Ixxik, 
Uments  in  very  touching  language  the  death  of  hi;, 
only  ooBt  wiMMa  imprpyeaaapt  Iwd  bean  am  of  his 
chi(  f  inducements  to  undertake  the  work.    He  is 
thos  led  on  to  enter  into  details  regarding  his 
fanly  bmraenta:  fifatoTaU  lialoat  luawife, 
at  the  age  of  ninot-  en,  who  Ifft  Ix  himl  her  two 
btvs  ;  the  younger  died  when  five  years  old,  the 
iwraltan;  bnt  then  ia  no  aUoaion  toft  daughter, 
nd  tlirtaad  hia  words  clearly  imply  that  two  child- 
tan  oidy  had  been  horn  to  him,  both  of  whom  he  had 
lest.   Hence  we  are  driven  to  the  supposition  that 
ka  anst  h;ive  married  a  aeeoiid  time,  that  the  kdy 
■•fas  th<'  (laughtt-r  of  a  certain  Tiiti! ins  (Plin.  /./'.). 
aud  iliat  the  (>tfi>priDg  of  tliis  union  was  the  gir! 
whose  approaching  marriaf^  with  Nonioa  Caler 
called  forth  the  jj;ift  of  Pliny.    It  will  be  seen  too 
that  Qaintilian,  at  the  lowest  computation,  must 
kava  bam  aavly  fifty  whaa  ha  ww  left  diiUIesa, 
wsequently  he  must  have  been  so  far  advanced  in 
^  vhaa  his  danghtar  became  marriageable,  that  it 
hhapswIMa  to  heBare  that  haawind  aiwrtoe 

•ahM-t^uent  to  that  event 

Xhe  great  woA  of  Qaintilian  is  a  complete 
*P*m  of  riietorie  ia  Iwalva  books,  entitled  De 

f»slilwtione  Oraioria  LUni  XII.^  or  sometimes 
luUtiUuMu  Oratoriaf,  dedicated  to  his  friend 
ctorius,  himself  a  celebrated  orator, 
•nd  a  fiiTourite  at  court.  (Stat.  SUv.  iv.  4.)  It 
written  during  the  reign  of  Domitian,  while 
tbc  author  waa  dischazginff  his  duties  as  preceptor 
to  the  sons  if  tha  mtpmon  niaaa  (Praoam.  lib.  iv. 

!•  8  J*).  In  a  short  prcfjice  to  his  bookseller 
rrypho,  he  acquaints  us  that  be  commenced  this 
wtritiagaflar  ha  had  nM  ftomUalOKNin 
'I*  a  pnWic  iM>iriii-:or  (prol.ably  in  A.  n.  V>9),  :ind 
that  he  fioishad  lua  task  in  Uula  mote  thou  two 
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years.  This  period  appears,  at  first  sight,  short 
for  the  completion  of  a  perfouMBOt  iO  €OMj— ■ 

hensive  and  so  elaborate,  Imt  we  may  reasonably 
believe  that  his  professional  career  had  rendered 
him  so  familiar  with  tha  olJaQti  and  that  Ul  hia 
capacity  as  a  li-rturcr  he  must  have  so  fretjuently 
enlarged  upon  ail  its  ditferent  branches,  that  little 
waold  ba  nacewary  except  to  digest  aiid  anange 
the  materials  already  accuiiiu'nt'd.  Indeed,  it 
appciirs  that  two  hooka  upon  rhetoric  had  been 
already  puliliahad  undar  Ua  nana,  bvt  vHhaat  Ua 
s.inction  ;  being,  in  fact,  notes  taken  down  bjT 
some  of  his  pupiJai  of  oonvanationa  which  he  had 
held  with  them. 

In  an  introductory  chapter  addressed  to  Mar- 
cellus,  he  briefly  indicates  the  plan  which  he  had 
followed,  and  the  distribution  of  the  different 
parts.  The  first  book  contains  a  dissartathm  on 
the  preliminary  training  requisite  before  a  youth 
can  enter  directly  upon  the  studies  necessary  to 
moald  an  accomplished  atator  (as  ^ant  mmt  ante 
offtcium  rJtftorix),  and  presents  us  with  a  carefully 
sketched  outline  of  the  method  to  be  pursued  in 
ednoating  cUUlnB,  tnm  tha  tfaaa  thajr  hmf  tha 
cradle  until  they  pass  from  the  hands  of  the  grara- 
manan.  In  the  aeoond  book  wa  find  on  ezpo> 
altiQn  of  die  fini  prindplaa  ef  rbataiie,  togathar 
with  an  investigation  into  the  nature  or  essence  of 
the  art  (j)rima  apud  rhetorem  eUmenta  et  quae  d» 
i/tfi  rhi-toricae  suttttantia  quaentntur).  The  fivo 
ful'  iwing  are  di-voled  to  invention  and  arrange- 
ment {t n tr ntio^  dispositiu)  ;  the  <•  L'htli.  ninth,  tenth 
and  eleventh  to  composition  (iuciuamg  the  proper 
use  of  the  fignna  ar  ipaach)  and  delivery,  com- 
prised under  the  creneral  term  elocntio,  and  the 
last  is  occupied  with  what  the  author  considers 
by  fitf  the  BMMft  haportant  portiaii  af  hia  pnjaet 
(partem  operis  dcstinati  Umgt  i}rarif<t!U  !m)^  an 
ioqoixy,  namely,  into  varioaa  circumstiinces  not 
inondad  hi  a  eenna  af  sdkolaatie  disdpline,  bat 
essenthd  to  tho  fimi  uiati  of  a  perfect  public 
speaker ;  such  as  his  nuiunara — tda  noral  cha- 
racter,—  the  principles  by  wbieh  ha  mMt  ha 
guided  in  undertaking,  in  preparing,  and  in  con- 
ducting causes,  —  the  peculiar  style  of  elo<ioenea 
which  he  may  adopt  with  greatest  advantage « 
the  collateral  atadiea  to  ba  punnad— tha  aga  M 
which  it  is  most  suitable  to  commence  pleading  — 
the  necc6(>ity  of  retiring  before  the  powers  begin 
to  fail — and  various  other  kindred  topics. 

This  picilnction  bears  throughout  the  impress  of 
a  clear,  sound  judgment,  keen  discrimination,  and 
pore  tasta,  faaproved  by  astandva  nading,  deep 
reflection,  and  long  practice.  The  dii  ti'Mi  is  hiirhly 
polished,  and  very  gracefuL  The  £ssudious  critic 
may,  fadaad,  dalset  bar*  nd  than  an  obseare, 
affected  phrase,  or  a  word  employed  in  a  sense  not 
authorised  by  the  purest  models  of  Latinit}',  but 
these  blonishes,  although  significant  of  the  age  to 
which  tha  treatisa  bwraga,  are  by  no  means  so 
numerous  or  SO  glaring  as  s'TionsIy  to  injure  its 
general  beauty.  In  copiousness,  perspicuity,  and 
techniaal  aeeuMj,  it  ia  a^pNataanably  superior  to 
the  esMiy  on  the  same  subjast  Aienbed  to  Cicaro, 
although  each  possesses  its  pacaUar  macita,  which 
are  folly  axpoanded  in  tha  hhariooa  cenparison 
instituted  by  Campanus.  The  sections  which 
possess  tha  greatest  interest  for  seneral  readers  are 
thaaa  diaplera  in  tlie  first  baw  which  vtlala  to 
eleraentiry  c^lui  ati  >ii,  and  the  comnienccment  of 
the  tenth  book,  which  fumishaa  ns  with  a  corn- 
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precaed  but  spirited  history  of  Greek  and  Roman 
otcntnnit  in  wliidi  lb*  OKits  and  daiMli  of  the 

gront  mr\<iters,  in  "^o  far  as  they  bear  upon  the 
object  in  view,  are  seized  upon,  and  exiiibited  wiili 
great  pcedakm,  fbroe  and  truth. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-four  declamations  are 
extant  under  the  name  of  Quintilian*  ninetoen  of 
ModdanUo  length ;  thonnidiiii^oiMlmiidndai^ 
fcrty-five,  which  fnnn  the  concluding  poition  only 
of  a  collection  which  originally  extended  to  three 
handled  and  eighty-eight  pieces,  are  mere  tke- 
letons  or  fragments.  No  one  believes  these  to  be 
the  genuine  productions  of  Qiiintilian,  although 
some  of  them  were  unquesiiouably  received  as 
■n^  hf  Laetanthu  and  JaraoM^  and  few  rappose 
that  tney  proceeded  from  any  one  individuaL 
They  apparently  belong  not  only  to  dii&rent  per- 
aona,  bat  to  diffsrant  periods,  and  neithar  in  atjla 
nor  in  substance  do  they  offer  any  thing  which  is 
either  attractive  or  usefid.  The  conjecture,  founded 
m  a  tentenee  In  TMbdUna  Pdlio  {Tri<;.  Tymn. 

!▼.),  that  they  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  the  younger 
PoiMttmus,  does  not  admit  of  proof  or  refutation. 

At  the  end  of  the  e^hth  oook  of  the  Institn- 
tions,  we  read  **Sed  de  hoc  satia,  quia  enndem 
locum  plenius  in  eo  libro  quo  causae  ntrrupfne 
dtxptcntiae  reddcbomus.  tractaviiuus."  These  words 
have  very  naturally  lid  MNM  Mholars  to  conclude 
that  the  xvell-known  anonymous  I)ialo<ius  dn  Ora- 
torSm^  written  in  the  sixth  year  of  Vespasian 
(lee  c.  17),  and  which  often,  although  vpon  no 
good  authority,  bears  the  second  title  Sire  de 
Oiiuu  Corruptae  JHoauentiaey  ought  to  be  assigned 
to  QdntOiatt.  TUa  h jpotheda,  Ibr  numf  feaaont, 
cannnt  be  maintained,  but  the  authorship  of  the 
tract  may  with  greater  propriety  be  discussed  under 
TiOTca,  among  whose  works  it  is  now  generally 
printed. 

The  first  MS.  of  Quintilian  was  discovered  in 
the  monastery  of  St.  Gall  by  Poggio  the  Floren- 
tina,when  ha  was  attending  the  council  of  Con- 
stance, and  is  probably  the  same  with  the  Codex 
Laureutiauus,  now  preM;rved  at  Florence. 

The  Editio  Prinoeps  of  the  Invitations  was 
printed  at  Rome  by  Phil,  de  Lignamine,  fol.  1  {70, 
with  a  letter  pretixed  from  J.  A.  Campauus  to 
Oudfanl  P.  Pieedomini,  and  a  aeeend  edttton  mm 
Bliolad  at  the  sanu^  p!;ire  in  the  same  year,  by 
Swajnheim  and  Pannarts,  with  an  address  from 
Andrew  Bishop  of  Aleria  to  Ptope  Paul  the  Second. 
These  were  followed  by  the  edition  of  Jenson,  foL 
Venet.  1471,  and  at  least  eight  more  appeared 
before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  centurj'.  The  nine- 
teen larger  Declamations  and  The  Institutions  were 
first  published  together  at  Treviso,  fol.  1482. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-six  of  the  shorter  de- 
clamations were  first  pablwad  at  Parma  by  Tadeus 
Ugoletus  in  1494,  were  reprinted  .it  Paris  in 
1509,  and  a^n  at  the  same  place  with  the  notes 
and  emendationaof  PMraa  AeradiaafalMS.  The 
remaining  nine  were  added  from  an  ancient  MS. 
by  Petrus  Pithoeos  (Paris,  8vo.  1680),  who  ap- 
pended to  then  fi^iHBiie  pieeea  of  a  nmiiar  de- 
■eriplion  bearing  th*  tMe  **  Ex  Calpnodo  Flaeeo 
Ssoerptae  X.  Rnetomm  Minorum.** 

The  most  important  editions  of  Quintilian  are, 
that  of  BoiOHBiB,  2  fob.  4to.,  Lug.  Bat.  1720; 
that  of  Gesner,  4to,  Gott.  IT'Ui  ;  and  best  of  all, 
that  begun  by  Spalding  and  Ituished  bv  Zumpt,  6 
wb.  8m  Lips.  1798—1829.  The  ink  oT  the 
■hove  containa  both  the  iMtitiitiaund  dw  whole 
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of  the  Declamations,  the  two  others  the  Instxtn- 
tions  only. 

The  Institutions  have  been  translated  into  Enc- 
libh  by  Guthrie,  2  vols.  bvo.  London,  17 96^  1805, 
and*by  Patsall,  2  vein  tva  Lamd.  1774  ;  iota 
French  by  M.  de  Pure,  2  vols.  4to,  Paris,  ICdZ  ; 
by  the  Abbd  Gedoyn,  4to.  Paris,  1718,  iSnin. 
17S2,  1770,  1810,  1812,  1820 1  and  by  C  V. 
Ouizille,  8vo.  Paris,  1829 ;  into  Italian  by  Orazio 
Toseaoella,  4to.  Venez.  1568,  1584  ;  and  by  Garilli. 
VereeOi,  1780  ;  into  German  by  H.  P.  C.  Henke, 
3  vols.  8to.  Helmstaedt,  1775 — 1 777  ;  republished 
with  corrections  and  additions,  bjT  J*  BiUecheclc« 
3  vols.  8vo.  Helmstaedt,  i  {i25. 

The  Declamations  have  been  translated  inta 
English  by  Warr,  Rvo.  Lond.  lG8fi  (publi'=>5  d 
anonymously) ;  into  French  by  Du  Teii,  4to.  Pans, 
1858  (the  huger  deehonaliona  only)  ;  ime  Ttdlm 
by  Orazio  Toscanella,  4  to.  Venez.  1586  ;  and  into 
German  bv  J.  H.  Steffeos,  8to.  ZeUe,  1767  (a  aa- 
leetienonlT).  rW.B.] 

QriN'TILIA'NUS,  NO  NIUS.  1.  Sax.  No- 
nius L.  p.  L.  N.  QciNTLLiANirs,  was  consul  x.  D- 
8  with  M.  Furius  Camiilus  (Fasti  CapiL ;  IHaa 
Cass.  It.  33).  It  appears  firom  coins  thatha  wn» 
also  triumvir  of  the  mist  under  Aagwtaa(B^hei» 
vol.  v.  p.  262). 

2.  Sax.  NOMiiit  QmimLUNus,  prohahly  a 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  consul  filllntitiii  ia  tha 
reign  of  Caligula,  A.  o.  40  (Fasti). 

QUINTI'LIUS  OONDIA'NU&  HCmimx' 

NU8,] 

QUINTFLIUS  MAXIMU&  COwiiiaKca.] 
a  gem-engraver,  of  ttkaawn 

time.  Two  of  his  works  arc  extant  ;  the  one 
representing  Neptune  drawn  by  two  sea-horm, 
cot  in  beryl  (Stosch,  No.  57  ;  fined,  pL  100) ; 
the  other  a  nakad  Mtnuf  (S^iUmrp  Oms,  Na. 
27).  [P.  S.] 

QUINTILLUS,  M.  AUUK  LlUS,the  brother 
of  the  emperor  M.  Aurelius  Claudiaa  OslhicMS. 
was  elevated  to  the  throne  by  the  troops  wh^;n  he 
commanded  at  Aquileia,  in  A.  o.  270.  But  a^  the 
army  at  Sirnrinm,  wfatsa  CUuidiaa  fied,  had  pro- 
claimed ,\ureli.in  empemr,  Qnintillns  put  an  »■•;  I 
to  his  own  life,  seeing  himself  deserted  by  his  own 
aoldien,  to  whom  tte  rigour  of  Ua  dfa^Kae 
had  given  oiTence.  Most  of  the  andent  writets 
say  that  he  reigned  only  seventeen  days  ;  but 
sinee  we  find  a  great  number  of  his  coins,  it  is 
probable  that  he  enjoyed  the  nnperial  dignity  fcr  a 
few  months,  as  Zosimus  statea.  He  had  two 
children.  His  character  is  nid  to  have  been  uu- 
blemished,  and  his  praises  are  sounded  in  the 
same  lofty  strain  as  those  of  his  brother.  [See 
Vol.  I.  p.  777.J  (TrebelL  Poll  Clamd,  10,  12, 
13;  Eutrop.  ix.  12;  Vict.  JEMU  Ms  Eoita.i. 
47  ;  EokhaUvaL  viL  ]vi477,  47&) 
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2.  consal  with  Omunodnt  fa  A.  A.  177 
(Faad). 

QUI'NTIUS.  I.  D.  QrixTius,  a  roan  of  ob- 
icure  birth,  but  of  great  military  reputation,  com- 
aanidBd  the  Rocnan  fleetalTlMiiitamin  B.a910, 
and  was  hI.imi  inaaftval  wpgHMBt  in  tiitt  jaar. 
(LiT.  xxvL  39.) 

2.  P.  Qoifffnca,  tlw  panon  whom  Cicero  de- 
fended in  B.<x  8L  Tim  cwtioa  in  bit  bthalf  U 
still  extant. 

SL  It,  Qtramoik  «rfk«M  «f  thapleha,  b.  c.  74,  is 

charat:tt*ris<»d   by  Cicero  as  a  man  well  fitted  to 
•peak  ia  public  aMemblie*  (Cic  BnU.  62^  lie 
JiatliiguUMKA  Uondf  hy     violMBt  oppowtkm  to 
the  constitution  of  Sulla,  and  endeavoured  to  re- 
gain for  the  triboncB  the  power  of  which  they  had 
been  deprived.    The  unpopularity  excited  against 
the  judicea  by  the  general  belief  that  they  had 
b<*en  bribed  by  Clucntius  to  condemn  Oppianicus, 
was  uf  Mrvice  to  Quintius  in  attacking  another  of 
Sulla^s  measoTM,  by  which  the  judicea  were  taken 
exclusively  from  the  senatorinl  order.  Quintius 
wannly  espoused  the  cause  of  Oppianicus,  con- 
ilMiilj  aaaeited  his  iiuw«Me,aad  raised  the  flame 
of  popular  indignation  to  such  a  height,  that  .lu- 
itiiu,  who  had  nresided  at  the  trial,  was  obliged  to 
idiro  fran  pnbae  Kfei   I«.Qidiitiii%  howefw,  wm 
rot  strong  enough  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  any  of 
baUa*a  laws.    The  conaol  Lucullus  oppo«ed  him 
nfjetamiy  m  poUie,  nd  fodiued  him,  by  per- 
> Tision  in  private,  says  Plutarch,  to  abandon  his 
saterupta.    It  is  not  improbable  that  the  aristo- 
cncy  made  use  of  the  powerful  persuasion  of  money 
to  keep  him  quiet     ( Plut.  LuculL  6  ;  SallnsL, 
Hist.  p.  1 73,  ed.  Orelli  ;  P»cudo-A*cnn.  in  Dir. 
in  Cuedl.  p.  103,  i»  Ad.  i.  in  Verr.  pp.  127,  141, 
ed.  Orelli  ;  Cic  pro  CML  37— 38,  S7,  Ml) 

In  «.  c.  67  QuinliuB  was  praetor,  in  which  year 
he  took  his  revenge  upon  his  old  .enemy  LucuUus, 
by  fadncing  the  senate  to  tend  bun  a  successor  in 
hi«  province,  although  he  had,  according  to  a 
statement  of  Sallust,  reoflivcd  money  from  Lucullus 
t*  pntwt  the  appointaMBt  of  s  MceflMOf:  (Pint 
33,  where  he  ia  erroneously  called  L. 
f^A^i  SaU.  iw,  ScioL  mde.dtLeg,  Mam,  p. 
441,od.Ow!K.)^ 

QUINTIUS,  an  emfaont  phyadan  at  Rome,  in 
the  kmmc  half  of  the  second  century  after  Christ. 
Ha  WM  a  pupil  of  Marin  us  (Galen,  CommenL  im 
Ilippocr.  ^  IM  jVafc  Jhm,^  JL  «,  vol  JET.  ^  186), 
•nd  not  his  tufor,  as  some  modem  writers  assert. 
^*       tutor  to  Lycus  (id.  HM.)  and  Satyrus  (id. 
[W.,  Ue  Amalowi.  Admin.  I  1,  2,  vol.  iL  pp.  217, 
S'^o,  De  Antid.  i.  14,  to!,  xiv.  p.  71 ),  and  Iphicia- 
n>  (id.  Comment,  in  Hippocr.    Epid.  III.''  I  29, 
xvi.  pt>  i  fb  575).    Samo  pnwMia  ny  he 
^■t  also  one  of  the  tutors  of  Galen  himself,  but 
Htti  is  prohablj  an  error.    He  was  so  much  au- 
P^'"*  to  hk  nodied  eollengucs  that  they  grew 
j«ilou»  of  his  eminence,  and  formed  a  sort  of 
*5*^tion  against  him,  and  forced  him  to  quit  the 
hy  chai^ng  him  with  killing  his  patients  (id. 
^Pru^u.A.  ad  Eptg,  c.  1,  vol.  xiv.  p.  602).  He 
J»d  about  the  year  148  (id.  Z>  Anat.  A^lmh,.  i. 
*»*d.ii.  p.  223).    lie  was  particularly  celebrated 
lot  hij  knowledge  of  anatomy  (id.  De  Librit  Pro- 
c.  2,  vol,  xix.  p.  22),  but  wrote  nothing  hira- 
•^f*  either  on  this  or  any  other  medical  subject  (id. 

w  mppoer.  "A  Nat.  Ifom.^  I  9Ut,IL  «, 
y^'^y-  pp.  C,n,  136);  his  pupil  Lycus  professing  I 
•0  delivu      master's  opinioua  (id.  CommcnL  in  j 
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Ilippocr.  **  Aphor.'**  iiL  pmef.  r6L  rnu  pt  ii.  p. 
5()2).  He  appears  to  have  commented  on  the 
"Aphorisms"  and  the  **  Epidemics*^  of  Hippocrates, 
but  Galen  says  that  his  explanations  were  not 
always  sound  {Commmt.  in  Ilippocr.  ^pUL  i^** 
i.  praef.  vol.  xvii.  pt.  i.  p.  C.  De.  Ord.  Lifimr.  sitor. 
vol.  xix.  p.  57).  Several  of  his  sayings  have  been 
preserve^  whidi  obow  bmco  rudeness  than  wit,  and 
(as  Galen  says)  are  more  suitable  to  a  jester  than 
a  physician  (^De  iia$UL  2k  iiL  13,  voL  vL  p.  228, 
CommmL  «•  Wfpoot,  **JBpid.  F/.**  hr.  9,  toL 
xvii,  pi,  iL  p.  151  ;  Pallad.  CimimrnL  in  Hij^ 
poor.  J^.  VI r  ap.  Diets,  Scbol.  m  Hippoor,  «t 
€ML  vol.  iLp.  113).   Ho  io  HMDtiooed  in  Mmal 

other  passages  of  Galen's  writings,  and  also  by 
Actius  (i.  1,  p.  39) ;  and  he  is  probably  the  phy« 
sician  quoted  by  Orihoiius  {Synoj^.  ad  EiatalL  iiL 
p.  56).  [W.  A.G.] 

QUINTUS,  a  gem-engraver,  and  his  brother 
Aulus,  flourished  probably  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus. There  are  several  works  of  Aulus  extaat* 
but  only  a  fragment  of  one  by  Quintus.  From 
the  manner  in  which  their  nauies  appear  on  their 
works,  ATA02  AAIIA  EO.,  K0INT02  AA£B 
EnoiEI,  Winckelmann  and  Sillig  conclude  that 
their  father's  name  was  Alexander;  but  Osann 
ond«a««aio  to  prove  that  the  weond  woid  ■tmdo 
for  the  genitive,  not  of  'AA/^oySpot,  but  of  'A a  f  ^a?. 
(Biacci,  fol.  8  ;  billig,  CaL  Art.  «.  o. ;  Usanu,  ia 
tho  jroMrtfaff,  1880,  p.  836.)  [P.  8.1 

QUINTUS  CURTIUS.  [Curtius.] 
QUINTUS  SMYRNAEUS  {Kiiyros  li/tvp. 
valor),  commonly  called  QcJiNTUB  CxLAfisa,  from 
the  circumstance  that  tbo  first  copy  throogh  which 
liis  jioeni  became  know^n  was  found  in  a  convent 
at  0  Iran  to  in  Calabria,  was  the  author  of  a  poem 
in  1 4  books,  entitled  vd  fie0'  'Onvpov,  or  vofw- 
Afiiroufia  '0|J.y^^)Cl.^.  Scarcely  any  thing  is  known 
of  bis  personal  history  ;  but  from  the  metrical  and 
poetic  ehuacteriilies  of  biipo6n,ao  oompond  with 
the  Fchool  nf  Nonnni, it  appears  most  probable  that 
he  lived  towards  tho  end  of  the  fourth  century 
after  Chrbt  From  a  passage  in  hit  poem  (xii. 
308 — ^\?>),  it  would  seem  that  even  in  early 
youth  he  made  trial  of  hi*  poetic  powers,  while  en- 
gaged in  tending  sheep  ncor  a  temple  of  Artemio 
in  the  territory  of  Smyrna.  The  matters  treated 
of  in  his  poem  are  the  events  of  the  Trojan  war 
from  the  death  of  Hector  to  the  return  of  the 
Greeks.  It  begins  rather  abruptly  with  a  descrip* 
tion  of  the  grief  and  consternation  at  th"  death  of 
Hector  which  reigned  among  the  Trujans,and  tlien 
introdoeao  Penthesileia,  queen  of  the  Amoions, 
who  comes  to  their  aid.  In  tlie  second  book  we 
have  the  arrival,  exploits,  and  death  of  Memnon  ; 
in  tbo  third,  tbo  dootb  of  Aehilleo.  Tho  Ibarth 
and  fifth  books  describe  the  funeral  games  in 
honour  of  AchiUeS)  the  contest  about  his  arms,  and 
tbo  dootfa  of  Ajaz.  In  tbo  sixth  hook,  Neoptolo- 
mus  is  sent  for  by  the  Greeks,  and  Eurypylus 
comes  to  the  help  of  the  Trojans.  The  seventh 
and  eighth  books  describe  the  arrival  and  exploits 
of  Neoptolemus ;  the  ninth  conliiins  the  exploits 
of  Deiphobus,  and  the  sending  for  I'hiloctetes  by 
the  Greeks.  The  tenth,  the  death  of  Paris  and 
the  suicide  of  Ocnone,  who  liad  refused  to  bool 
liitn.  The  eleventh  book  narrates  the  last  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  of  the  Greeks  to  carry  Ilium  by 
•torai;  tbo  tvelMi  ond  thirteenth  doscriho  tM 

cajitiiro  of  the  city  by  nvniis  of  the  wnoden  horse  ; 
the  fourteentii)  the  rcjuicing  of  the  Greeks, — tho 
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nooneUtttion  of  Menelaut  and  Helena,  —  the 
■trifiee  of  Polyxena  at  the  tomb  of  Acbillei,  — 
the  embarkation  of  the  Greeks.  ~tha  tfttttriny  of 
their  thipt,  and  the  death  of  Ajax. 

In  phFa«eology,  similes,  and  other  technicalities, 
Qaiirtai  doaely  copied  Homer.  The  materials  for 
his  poem  he  foond  in  the  works  of  tlie  cirlifr  poets 
of  the  epic  cycle.  But  not  a  sinole  poetical  idea  of 
his  own  teemi  vnt  to  have  bupmd  hint  Ha  was 
incapable  of  iiiidcrstnnding  or  npproprialine  any 
thing  except  the  nuuestic  flow  of  the  langu^  of 
tin  aaeient  epoc  Hh  godo  and  benet  iia  aKke 
devoid  of  nil  character :  every  thing  Uka  pathos  or 
moxal  interest  was  quite  beyond  Us  jpowen.  Of 
dmihi  (not  very  oridnal  in  their  ditfaeter)  he 
makes  copieas  we.   Witii  leipeet  to  dironology 

his  poem  is  as  yiinctnal  as  a  diary.  But  his 
style  IS  clt^f  aiid  marked  on  the  whole  by  purity 
•ad  good  lailai  withoat  any  bombast  or  exag- 
geration. There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
work  of  Quintus  Smymaeus  is  nothing  more  than 
an  ampUficatioii  or  remodelling  of  the  poean  of 
Arctinns  and  Lesches.  It  is  clear  that  he  had 
aeoess  to  the  same  sources  as  Virgil,  though  there 
it  nothiiq;  ihm  wMeh  it  would  appear  that  be  bad 
the  Roman  pact  before  his  eyes.  He  appears, 
howeTen  to  have  made  diligent  use  of  ApoUonius. 

The  fint  edition  of  Qnintna  was  published  by 
Aldus  Manutius  in  1504  or  1505,  from  a  very  £siilty 
MS.  Laur.  Rhodoraannus,  who  spent  thirty  years 
upon  the  correction  and  explanation  of  the  text  of 
Quintus,  piibli-,lud  an  improved  edition  in  1604. 
Rut  the  standard  edition,  founded  on  a  collation 
of  all  the  cxUnt  manuscripts,  is  that  of  Tychsen, 
Strasburg,  1807.  It  is  also  printed  along  with 
Hcsi-xl,  Apollonin?,  ^:c.,  in  Didot's  edition,  Paris, 
1840.  A  smaller  poem  on  the  Twelve  Labours  of 
Hereoleo,  aaeribod  to  Quintus  Smymaetu,  is  extent 
in  MS,  (Rcrnhardy,  Grundrisa  dcr  Griech.  Lit- 
teralur^  toL  ii.  p.  246,  &c.;  Tychsen,  CommenL 
A  QmIhU  StK^frmm  PanUip.^  Gottingen,  1783; 
the  materiab  of  irtidi  are  alio  contained  in  his 
edition.)  [CRM.] 

QUIRINA'LIS.  CLO'DIUS,  praettctus  of  the 
lowen  at  IUTenDi»  anUcipated  his  condemnation 
by  taking  poison,  a.  d.  56.    (Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  30.) 

QUIRrN US,  according  to  Dionysiiu  of  Iluli- 
camassos  (il  48),  a  Sabine  went,  and  periiaps  to 
be  derived  from  qutn's,  a  lance  or  spear.  It  occurs 
6nt  of  all  as  the  name  of  Homulus,  after  he  had 
been  rdeed  t»  the  nmk  of  a  dirinity,  and  the  («•• 
tiv.al  celebrated  in  his  honour  bore  the  name  of 
(Juiriualia  (Viig.  Aat,  i.  292 ;  Cic.  De  Nat.  Dear. 
iL  24 ;  Or.  ^ai.  fit  8.  51,  I^uL  It.  66,  808,  rl 
97 Met  XT.  862.)  Owing  to  the  pfobeble 
meaning  of  the  word  it  is  also  nsed  as  a  tamame 
of  Mars,  Janus,  and  even  of  AuKustus.  (Or.  Pa$t. 
ii.  477  ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  vii,  610  ;  Sueton.  A  fig.  22  ; 
Macrol).  S(it.  i.  9  ;  Virg.  Gcorg.  iii.  27 ;  Lydus,  De 
AUhs.  p.  144  ;  conip.  RoMULU.s.)  [L.  S.J 

QUIRI'NUS.  P.  SULPI'CIUS.  1.  Censor 
n,  r.  42  with  L.  Antonius  Pieta*.  and  consul  suf- 
fectus  B.C.  36  in  the  place  of  M.  Cocceius  Nerra 
(FkMi). 

2.  Consul  B.C.  12  with  M.  Valerius  Mes«;allx 
It  would  appear  from  his  name  that  he  was  the 
eon  of  the  preceding ;  but  the  language  af  Tacitus 
{Ann.  iii.  48)  implies  that  he  waa^  obirare  origin. 
This  historian  relates  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Lanuvium,  and  had  no  connection  with  tlie  ancient 
Snlpidageiiai  and  thatit  wae  awing  to  hit  nilt* 
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tary  abilities  and  active  services  that  he  tfajrr-  ?  the 
consulship  under  Augustus.    He  was  sul>%e<jueut]y 
sent  into  CiUdl,  where  he  subdued  the  If  mena 
denses,  a  fierce  people  dwelling  in  Mount  Taum*  ; 
and  in  consequence  of  this  success,  he  icceiYed  the 
heaear  ef  tiie  trinmphal  onuunenti.   La  bl  c  ]. 
or  a  year  or  two  afterwards,  Augustus  appotntrti 
him  to  direct  the  counsels  of  his  grandsoa  C.  Cae- 
ae^  then  in  Afmeaia  ;  and  on  his  way  to  die  Bwl 
he  paid  a  visit  to  Tibi^rius,  who  was  at  that  tim# 
living  at  Rhodes.  ^_8su&fi^'ears  afterwards,  bn:  r  -y^ 
beCne  a.  a,  8,  bewas  appointed  gotemer of  ^y 
and  -whlife  in  ibis  office  he  took  a  census  of  the 
Jewii^rpeciplei   This  is  the  statement  of  Jo««phts«. 
and  appeen  to  be  at  tarienee  wi^  Umt  of  Luke, 
who  sp«iks  as  if  the  census  or  enrolment  of  iZyr^ 
nius  was  made  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Chn*t. 
This  discrepancy  has  given  rise  tu  mucii  disicuKsu>n 
and  various  ezpMation.s  of  which  the  reader  will 
find  an  able  account  in  WioflC'V  AiMiHiae  Ami' 
u-orterbttchy  a.  v.  (^uirinius. 

Quirinos  had  been  nnrried  to  AMiKa  LepiiBt 

wliom  he  divorced  ;  but  in  A.  D.  20,  twenty  years 
after  the  divorce,  he  brought  an  accusation  agaiaea 
her,  beoane  ehe  ptetnided  te  ba?a  had  a  aen  b^ 
him.  She  wa*  at  the  same  time  ;v  d  of  nt"  r 
crimes ;  bat  the  conduct  of  Qoinnue  met  wita 
general  dhafpmbaliea  ee  ban*  end  lasaugdML 
Tiberias,  notwithstanding  his  disairanbtion,  wae 
evidently  in  favour  of  the  prosecution,  as  he  was 
anxious  to  conciliate  Quirinus,  who  had  no  chil- 
dren, and  might  thefeftta  be  expected  to  leeve  Ua 
property  to  the  emperor.  Quirinus  died  in  a.  d. 
21,  and  was  honoured  with  a  public  funeral,  which 
Tiberine  leqaeeted  of  the  senate.  (Dion  Cass.  Br. 
28  ;  Tac  Ann.  ii.  30,  iii.  22,  48  ;  Suet.  m.  49 ; 
Strab.  jdi.  ^  669  ;  Joseph.  Amti^  zviii.  1.  §  1  ; 
8t:  Lnkt^H.  1 ;  eonp.  Aoli  ef  ApoM.  t.  17.) 

It 

C.  RABI'RIUS,  defended  by  Cicero  in  the 
year  of  his  consulship,  b.c.  63,  in  a  speech  still 
extant.  In  b.c.  100  L.  Appuleius  Satuminu-,  ih<^ 
tribune  of  the  plehs,  had  btH'n  declared  an  outlaw 
liv  the  senate,  besieged  in  the  Capitol,  and  put  to 
death  with  bio  accomplices,  whm  be  bad  been 
obliged  to  stirre nder  through  want  of  water.  This 
had  happened  in  the  consulship  of  Marios,  who 
Ind  been  eonpeDed  to  eoodasi  the  atladc,  and  bed 

been  supported  by  thi-<  lendiutr  men  in  the  st.itc. 
Among  the  few  survivors  of  the  actors  in  that 
scene,  sras  the  lenator  C  Rabiiiai,  wbe  bad  rfBoe 
lived  in  retirement,  and  had  now  attained  a  great 
age.  As  neariy  forty  years  had  elapsed,  it  woeld 
have  appeared  that  he  could  have  had  no  danger  to 
apprehend  on  account  of  the  part  he  had  taken  ii 
the  affray  ;  and  he  would  dniibtlcss  have  U'en 
allowed  to  continue  undi»turbed,  had  not  C-aesar 
jndged  it  neeonary  to  deter  the  seula  ften  rassrt 
ini?  to  arms  against  the  popular  party,  and  to 
frighten  every  one  in  future  from  injuring  the  sacred 
pefoon  of  a  tnbane,  even  in  ebeffinee  la  Ae  anetoli 

decree.  CacKir,  therfforc,  n'^olved  to  make  an  ex- 
ample of  Kabirius,  and  accordingly  induced  the 
tribone^  T*  Ijebienns,  wbow  vaoa  bad  petitkei 
among  the  followers  of  Satumiuai^  to  accuse  Rabi- 
rius  of  having  murdered  the  tribone.  To  make  the 
warning  still  more  striking,  Labi^nos  did  not  pro- 
ceed iigeinit  bhn  en  tiie  ebiige  of  w^jiirtai,  bat  i» 
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%iTed  the  old  accusation  of  perdudlio^  which  had 
been  diacoDtinued  for  home  centurie**  tinoe  penons 
tamk  g«3ty  off  tibslatter  crime  wen  ghtn  •ver  to  the 
v^blic  executioner  and  hanged  on  the  accunird  tree, 
la  aocUMtioiis  of  perduellio,  the  criminal  was 
tuiigte  t»  tML  bafa*  the  Duumviri  PtrduHhonif^ 
who  w -ri"  sjM»cially  appointed  for  the  occasion,  and 
who  bad  in  fonaer  tiniM  been  nominated  by  the 
cMkk,  int«f  tha  mAm  Midafbrmodaof  the 
centuries.    On  the  present  occasion,  howcTer,  but 
an  what  ground  we  are  not  toldt  tha  dttumTiri 
wre  appointed  by  die  pfMlor.    Thay  W»,  C> 
Cwir  himself  and  \m  relative  L.  Caesar.  With 
•U' h  judi^es  the  result  could  not  be  doubtful ;  Kar 
btrias  was  forthwith  condenmed  ;  and  die  ■entanea 
of  death  would  hare  been  carried  into  effect,  had 
he  not  amilcd  himself  of  his  ripht  of  appeal  to  the 
people  in  the  comitia  of  the  centuries.    The  case 
excited  the  greatest  interest  ;  since  it  WM  Bat 
simp^v  i\ie  life  or  death  of  Hahiriiis  but  the  power 
and  authority  of  the  senate,  which  were  at  stake. 
Tba  tilwmtwiji  Mda  arecy  eSbrt  to  lafe  the  ao> 
aiwd  •,  whllf  the  pf  imlar  leaders,  on  the  other  hand, 
ai<d  atary  meaua  to  excita  tha  multitnda  againat 
Ma,  Md  Am  aac—  Ma  t-iimiiniim.  Oath* 

day  of  the  trial  Labienus  placed  the  nf  Satur- 
■inaa  ia  the  Campus  Martina,  who  thus  appeared, 
m  il  we,  to  eall  for  Tengeanea  on  hfa  anudMM. 

C—o  and  Hortenaios  api>(  ar<>d  on  behalf  of  Ra- 
birins  ;  but  that  they  might  not  have  much  oppor- 
tunity for  moving  the  people  by  their  eloquence, 
Labinraa  limited  the  defence  to  half  au  hour.  Cicero 
did  all  haaoakl  for  his  client.  He  admitted  that 
Ilabiriua  had  taken  up  amis  against  batuminus  ; 
bat  dented  that  he  had  killed  the  tribuna,  wha  had 
p^ihed  bv  the  hands  of  a  slave  nf  the  jianie  nf 
bceva.    The  funuer  act  he  justihed  by  the  example 


<t  MmIi.  tiw  gtaat  hm  af  fk»  pt»pH  aa  waB  as 

•f  ill  the  other  distinguished  men  of  the  time.  But 
thi  ibqueucu  of  the  Mivocata  waa  all  in  ?ain  {  tha 
people  dcBHoded  »engeanaa  fiir  tha  Mian  trihone; 

They  were  on  the  point  of  voting,  and  would  iu- 
^Uy  have  ratified  the  decision  of  the  daumvira, 
hai  not  the  meeting  been  broken  up  by  the  praetor, 
Q.  MetaUas  Celer,  who  removed  the  military  Aag 
which  floated  on  the  Janiculum.  This  was  in  ao- 
mrdance  with  an  ancient  cu«.tnrn,  which  waa  in> 
^iBded  to  pifgal  tha  Campus  Martins  from  being 
rorprised  by  an  enemy,  when  the  territory  of  Rome 
tcaitxly  extended  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
Qty  ;  and  tha  practice  waa  still  maintainad,  though 
it  had  lost  all  its  significance,  from  that  h)ve  nf 
^mrviag  the  form  at  least  of  all  ancient  iustitu- 
liMii  BO  paflieQlarly  diitinguishaa  lha  R» 

nam.  Rabirius  thus  escnp^-d,  and  w.ib  not  brought 
to  trial  agun ;  amce  Caesar  could  have  had  no 
^  to  tdm  tha  old  vmnS  Kfi,  and  ha  had 
alre.vlT  tao^t  the  senate  an  imporUnt  lesson. 
(IHoa  Cass,  xxxvii.  26—28  ;  Suet.  Jul.  12  |  Ck. 
F»0LJJa6tr.  passim.  Ml 2,  Ora/.  29.)  ' 

ThapWriouH  account  has  been  taken  from  Dion 
Ctodot,  who  rciatf^  t!ic  wiinl,-  aff:iir  with  great 
waatenesa.    Niebuhr,  however,  in  his  preface  to 
emtlMi  Isr  Rabirius,  has  questioned  the 
■uuiwrj  of  the  account  in  Dion  Cossius  ;  urging  tliat 
^to  speaks  (c.  3)  of  the  infliction  of  a  hue  by 
IfliMBitt,  wUdi  flovU  hava  noikhf  «a  do  wtth  a 
of  perduellio  ;  and  also  that  Labienus  com- 
r^ii^ef  Cicero's  having  dona  away  with  the  trial 
piMbo    nam  da  patdMlUania  jodkio,  quod 
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est,  non  Rabirii,*^  c  8).  Niebuhr,  therefore,  thinks 
that  tha  daciaion  of  tha  duumviri  was  quashed  by 
tha  oonnd  aad  dM  aanate,  on  the  gnmnd  that  tM 

duumviri  were  appointed  by  the  praetor,  contrary 
to  law  ;  and  that  the  speech  of  Cicero,  which  is 
extant,  was  delivand  hama  tha  people,  not  in  de> 
fenoi'  of  Raliirim  on  an  arrn<inti'tii  of  perdufllio, 
but  to  save  him  from  the  payment  of  a  heavy  hue, 
in  which  LaManaa  aHemptad  to  amdam  Um, 
despairing  of  a  more  severe  punislimcnt.  But,  in 
the  first  pUce,  the  stnmg  lauffiuige  which  Cicero 
employs  throoghaiit  tUa  tpaam  voold  ba  ahnoal 
ri'liculous,  if  the  question  only  related  to  the  im« 
position  of  a  fina  i  and  ia  the  second  place  the  ob* 
jaationa  tHiieh  MiaMkr  awkaa  to  the  account  of* 
Dion  Cassius,  from  the  laagnage  of  Cicero,  caa 
hardly  be  sustained.  With  respect  to  the  former 
of  the  two  objections,  it  will  be  seen  by  a  reference 
to  the  oration  (&  3),  that  Labienus  propoiod  to  m* 
flict  two  punishments  on  ItAbiriu«.  a  fine  on  account 
of  Uie  offences  he  had  committed  in  his  private  life, 
and  death  on  account  of  tha  ana  of  peidodHo  fai 
murdering  Satuniinus  :  to  render  the  vengennct; 
more  complete,  he  wished  to  confiscate  hia  property 
aavdlaatokaanoayhialifi  Cieeto  nool  cUvly 
distinc^ui^hes  between  the  two.  As  to  the  ' 
objection,  that  Labienoa  laid  that  Cicato  had 
away  with  triali  fopaidaoUitt,  it  la  prohahla  that 
these  wofda  on^  lafer  to  the  resolution  of  Cicero 
to  defend  Rabinua,  and  to  certain  assertions  which 
he  may  have  made  in  the  senate  respecting  the  il- 
legality or  inaxpodieacy  of  renewing  such  an  aati- 
quated  form  of  accusation.  (Comp.  Drumann, 
Uexhickt*  R<m$,  vol.  iii.  p.  lt>3  ;  iMcnmee,  E'Utdm 
SWT  rHistoire  Homattu;  vol.  ii.  p.  99,  &&) 

('.  Rabirius  had  no  children  of  hi<i  own,  and 
adopted  the  son  of  his  sister,  who  accordingly  took 
his  name.  Asthakttarwaabenafktr  thadaalh  of 
his  fiither,  he  is  called  C.  Rahtrins  P'tstunius.  This 
liabiriua,  whom  Cicero  also  defeuded,  in  fi.  c.  64f 
is  spokan  of  andar  Poeromnu 

R.XRrRIUS.  Velleius  Paterculus,  after  enu- 
merating the  distinguished  literary  characters  who 
livod  hi  tho  kot  years  of  the  republic,  in  passing 
on  to  those  who  approached  more  nearly  to  hia 
own  age,  uses  the  word'*  "  interque  (sc.  iftf/enia) 
proximi  nostri  aevi  eminent  princeps  canninum 
Virgilius,  RaUnaaqua,**  where  some  critics  hava 
unjustifiably  sought  to  substitute  '*  Variusqiie  "  or 
"  Horatiusqua  "  for  liabiriusque."  Ovid  also 
pays  a  tribnto  to  tha  gaahu  of  the  same  individai] 
when  he  term*  him  **  magnique  Rabirius  oris " 
{Jip.  €»  FonL  iv.  16.  5),  but  Quintilian  speaka 
oeoDy,  **  Babirioa  ae  Fedo  nan  isdigni  cogni- 

ttTacet"  (x.  1.  .?  f'O).  From  Seneca  (De 
,C  vL  S),  who  uuotea  with  praise  au  expression 
plaoM  in  tha  owsta  of  Anionhu,  Hoe  habeo  quod- 
cmnque  dedi  I  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  the  work 
of  Rabirius  belonged  to  the  epic  dasa,  and  that  tha 
subject  waa  conawtad  with  the  CivU  Wars. 

No  pMtioil  of  Ihia  piece  was  knoarn  to  exkt 
until  among  the  charred  mils  found  nt  Mercu- 
laneum  a  fragment  was  Uccyphered  whicli  uiaiiy 
believe  to  be  a  part  of  the  poem  of  Rabiriuii  It 
was  first  printed  in  the  Volumina  Ilerculanensia 
(vol  li.  p.  li^  fol.  Neap.  1B09),  and  subsequently, 
ia  a  Mparato  fttm,  ii  a  irahaao  oditad  by  Kreynig 
under  the  title  **  Carminis  Latini  de  bello  Actiaco 
s.  Alexandrino  fragmenta,**  4to.  Schnaebeig,  1814. 
A  trralation  ioio  Italiaa  anoond  at  Po^  4tow 
1830,  f^led  "FiMDBMntl  ik  Bahirio  poota  toa- 
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dotti  da  (i.  Montanari";  and  in  lUio  Kreyssig 
paUUhed  "  Commentatio  de  C.  SdlnliiCrispi'lIia- 
toriarum  Libr.  III.  fraffnienti*,  Ac.  atque  Carrainis 
Latini  de  Beilo  Actiaco  tive  Alexasdrino  frag- 
■Mnta**  (8to.  Wma,  1886),  iHlieh  containa  a 
(-niidcnsrd  \'u:\v  of  the  diaBMnOBi  tO  viddk  tkese 
morsels  bave  given  risa. 
Fa^enthts  PhadadM  in  Ua  expocHkm  of  ike 

mud  Abstrmiua  quotes  a  line  fn)in  **  RnliiriuR  in 
Sllarn,"  where  tome  MSS.  give  Hubriut^  a  oame 
entnrij  imkiiowii.  Admittuiff  that  the  conunoo 
reading  is  correct,  it  is  impoaau>1e,  in  the  absence 
of  all  further  information,  to  detenoine  whether 
the  Rabiriua  referred  to  is  the  tame  RaUriua  who 
is  noticed  by  Velleiiii,  Ofid,  Senecn,  and  Qnin- 
liliaa,  or  a  diflTort'nt  person,  nnd  there  seems  to  bo 
■caroely  standiug-room  for  controversy.  A  good 
deal,  notvitheln^ig,  ha*  been  written  upon  the 
qtif^*itinn,  as  may  be  seen  by  consulting  Casaubon, 
de  Hatjfrio.  Pon.  ii.  3 ;  Ruperti»  FnUeg.  ad  Jw 
«maJL ;  Wamider^  PvL  LaL  Mku  toL  »L  p.  19  ; 
Weichert,  rle  Lucio  Vario  Pofia^  Exctir-:.  iv..  de 
Ptdom  ei  Habirio  BoeitM ;  Hanpt,  libam.  Mut, 
N«w  Folge,  ToL  BL  3,  p.  808.  [W.  R] 

RABI'RIT'S,  a  Roman  architect  of  the  time  of 
Domitian,  who  is  highly  praised  by  Martial  for 
his  skill  as  an  artist  and  his  virtues  at  a  man  (vii. 
56,  X.  71).  The  erection  of  Domitian's  palaoe  on 
the  Palatine  is  ascribed  to  him  by  modern  writers, 
but  on  what  authority  we  have  been  unable  to 
discover.  (Hirt,  Getchiehie  der  Baukunst,  vol.  ii. 
p.  350 }  Mftllai^  An/magm  dat  Mmut,  §  190, 
n.  3.)  tP.&J 

Lb  RABCymUS,  tna  one  of  die  ■oftnn  from 
the  unrighteous  decisiooa  o(  Vcrres,  in  hit  pntlor- 
•hip,  B.  c.  74.   (Cic  Fmrr,  I  50,  61.) 

kABULEIuS.   1.  C.  RASULntm,  tribune  of 

the  pli  bs  B.  c.  486,  attempted  to  mediate  lictwocMi 
the  consuls  in  the  disputes  occasioned  between  them 
by  the  agrarian  law  proposed  by  the  oomsul  Sp. 
Cassius  in  that  year.   (Dionys.  viii.  72.) 

2L  M\  Rabolkius,  a  member  of  the  second 
deoemvirate,  b.  c.  450  (Liv.  iii.  35  ;  Diunys.  x. 
88)  si.  38).  Dienynus  (x.  58)  calls  him  a  patri- 
cian, whenia  ke  speaks  of  the  other  RabiilciuR 
{No.  IJ  aa  a  plebeian.  As  no  other  persons  ot 
fliia  nana  are  mentf oned  bj  aadant  wrilera»  we 

have  T10  means  for  deternUsillg  wlwthar  tha  gens 
was  patrician  or  plebeiaa. 

RACI'LIA,  the  wife  of  L.  Qninthia  Cbainnalna. 
(Ut.  VL  26.) 

L.  RACI'LIUS,  tribune  of  the  pleba,  B.a  56, 
was  a  warm  friend  of  Ckaio  and  of  Lantnlaa 
Spinther.    Cicero  had  retained  from  exile  in  the 

£ receding  year,  and  Raciiins  had  then  distinguished 
imseU  by  his  exertions  to  obtain  the  recall  of  the 
onfior.  In  his  triboneehip  he  attacked  Clodiu^  in 
the  senate,  with  the  utmost  severity  ;  ami  he  al- 
lowed Cicero  to  publish,  under  his  name,  an  edict 
agunit  hu  great  eneuT.  This  document,  tvUdi  ie 
dted  by  an  ancient  scholiast  imder  the  name  of 
Bdktmm  L.  Badiii  TrUmmi  PUU,  ie  now  lost  (Cic. 
ft^Pkme,  83,  oif  a>  ji.  1*  §  3,^6.  f  A, «/ 
Fam.  i.  7.  §  2  ;  Schol.  Bob.  pro  Piome.  p.  '2fi{l,  cd. 
Orelli).  In  Uie  civil  war  Raciliue  wpanied  Caesar** 

Kty,  and  waa  wiA  hfa  amy  in  ^Mln  In  B,  c.  48. 
ere  be  entered  into  the  conspiracy  formed  against 
the  life  of  Q.  Cassius  Longinus,  the  governor  of 
that  province,  and  was  put  to  death  with  the  other 
conspirators,  by  Longinus.    [Loi«OllfV%  NOb  lft>] 


RALLA. 

RA'CIUS  CONSTANS,  governor  of  Sordiaas 
under  Septimius  Severus,  by  whoa 
death.    (Dion  (-ass.  Ixxv.  16.) 

RADAQAISUS  ('PodfryciMres, 
simus),  invaded  Italy  at  the  bead  of 
host  of  barbarians,  in  the  reitm  of  the  emp-r'jC 
UonocitUi  The  awann  of  harbarians  ooUaeted  bf 
him  beyond  tha  Rhine  and  ^  Dandie  mmmu^^ 

to  200,000,  or  perhaps  tu  40r).000  aMB,  bM  It 
matters  little  how  many  there  wefeu     T^is  ftr- 
nddahla  heat  waa  composed  of  Oermaaic  tribea,  m 
Sueviana,  Bnzgimdians,  and  Vandals,  and  alsa  e( 
Celtic  tribea    Jomandt-s  calls  Radaga'tsu<;  n  Sc-- 
thian  ;  whence  we  may  infer  that  he  \>el< 
one  of  those  Germanic  tribes  which,  at 
nin?  of  the  fifth  centnry,  arrived  in  Germany 
liieir  original  dwellings   north  of  the 
especially  aa  he  is  sometimes  called  a  kinf^  of  tha 
Goths.    In  A.  D.  406  Radagnisus  invaded  Italv. 
destroyed  many  cities,  and  laid  si^  to  Fioc^ace, 
then  a  young  bat  flowiihiBg  dty.  1W  aafcitj  «f 
Italy  had  been  entrusted  to  Stilidho»  who   h.;  J 
been  observing  his  movements  with  a  aaall  arm j, 
cenrfating  of  pi^ad  aoUttera,  and  lainfa^ued  by 'a 
contingent  of  tiuns  and  Goths,  commanded  by  tbcar 
ciue£i  Uuldin  and  Sams.   Stilicho  now  apfHTKirri--i 
to  Mva  Florence  if  possible,  and  to  do  hi»  utuiosi 
for  the  preservation  of  Rome.     The  barbariaaa 
were  entrenched  on  the  hills  of  Faesulae  in  a 
strong  position,  but  Stilicho  succeeded  in  surrouod- 
ing  those  barren  rocks  by  an  aataniiva  Baa  ti  cnw 
cnmvallation,  till  Radairiisus  '.vas  compelled,  bv  t' 
failure  of  food,  to  issue  forth  and  ot£ef  battie.  Ue 
was  driven  baak  apithin  hia  own  Unca,  and  at  laaC 
capitukted,  on  condition  that  his  own  and 
people's  lives  should  be  saved.    But  StilidM 
niad  the  agreement ;  Radagaisus  was  pat  to 
and  his  warrior^  nere  sold  as  slavt-s.     This  miaer- 
able  end  of  the  barbanans  and  the  fortunate  de> 
livery  of  FUuenee  waa  attributed  to  a  minu:le. 
(Zosim.  T.  p.  881,  ed.  Oxoiu  1679  ;  Jomaad. 
Dc  ftfffn.  Surcfs*.  p.  56,  cd.  Lindenbrog  ;  Orr-s, 
vii.  37  ;  Auguslin.  dc  Civ.  Dcij  v.  23  ;  Marcel! ai. 
and  Prosper,  Chronic.)  [W.  P.  ] 

M.  HAE'CIUS.  1.  Was  sent  as  ainbavvador 
into  Uuul,  with  Sex.  Antistius,  in  B.C.  208,  to 
make  inquiries  respecting  the  apprahaadad  aMMch 
of  Hasdrubal  into  Italy.    (Liv.  xxvii.  36.) 

2.  Praetor  b.  c.  170.   (Liv.  xliiL  1 1.) 

RAO<yNIU&  1.1lAOOim»Cnaiw.govened 
the  Gauls  under  the  emperor  Severus,  who  ad- 
dxeaaed  a  letter  to  him,  which  is  preserved  bj  Spar* 
tianna.  (Spartim.  iVn.  ^i^,  8.) 

2.  Ragoniub  Clarus,  pracfectus  of  lUyriccm 
and  the  Gauls  tmder  the  emperor  Valerian,  who 
addressed  a  ktter  to  him,  which  is  likewise  pre- 
served.  ( TiebeO.  PoU.  W§.  J)ft,  18.) 

3.  L.  llAr;oNifs  Qt  iNTiANCS,  consul  with  M. 
Macrius  Ba&^us,  in  the  rcigu  of  Diocletian,  a. n. 
289  (Fasti). 

RALLA,  tha  name  al  a  fUhwkn  iwB^y  af  tha 
Marcia  gena. 

1.  IC.  llAMna  E*ua«  poMlar  aAanaa  ae 

204.  Tie  accoaqMidad  Scipio  to  Africa,  and  W3i 
one  of  the  legatee lAaai  Scipio  aent  to  Rome  in  b.c. 
303,  with  the  Oarthaghdan  amkMiden,  when  tha 

latter  sued  f^r  peace.  (Liv.  xxijb  lly  13.  xxx.  38.) 

2.  Q.  Marcius  Ralla,  was  created  duumTir 
in  B.  c.  194,  for  dedicating  a  Umiple,  and  a^jam  tn 


■.c  192,  for  tha  I 
szsv.  41.) 
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L.  RA'MMIUS,  a  Icadinp  man  at  Bnindo- 
uiun,  was  aoctutomed  to  enteruun  the  Koouin  ge- 
■wb «rf  fci^lii  MdbMMHww.  IltVMvidtliat 

Perseus,  king  of  Macedoiii.i,  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade him  to  poiaoQ  such  Koaaan  genenda  as  he 
miifht  inHfnA^f  bvt  tliat  Bannliif  diselostd  the 
treacherous  offer  firat  to  .the  lepntp  C.  Valerius,  and 
then  to  the  Roman  senatCb  Pemoa,  however,  in 
an  emhaaay  which  he  sent  to  the  sanata,  strongly 
dcaiad  th*  trath  of  the  charge,  whidi  ha  nuuntained 
a  pure  invention  of  Ramraiu*.  (Liv.  xlii.  17» 
41  ;  Apptan,  iMac.  9.  §  4,  who  calls  him  Erennius.) 
RAMNUS,  a  freedniao  of  M.  Antonius,  whom 

4a.) 

RAMSES,  tha  name  of  many  kings  of  Egypt  of 

llie  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and  twentieth  dynasties. 
It  «as  during  this  era  that  most  of  the  great  monu- 
Mtfa  «f%ypt  w««(mled,aBdtlwiMmaiaeaii> 
k^uently  of  frequent  occurrence  on  these  monu- 
■wou.  where  it  i4)peac»  under  the  form  of  Hamenm, 
la  Julius  Africaniis  and  Eoiebiin  it  it  written 
Hamaa^Rame9eStWRanu$$e$.  The  moat  celebrated 
of  the  kings  of  this  name  is,  however,  usually  called 
bc*o«ths  by  the  Greek  writers.  [SssosTRis.] 

RA'N I  US,  a  name  of  rare  occurrence.  Cicero 
{(fi  Aft.  xii.  21)  speaks  of  a  Rmius,  who  may 
have  been  a  slave  or  a  Creedmau  of  Brutus.  Triere 
was  a  U  Raniwi  Aesotias  Optataa,  who  was  con- 
sol  in  the  reign  of  Constantine,  A.  d.  334  (Fasti). 

RAVILLAt  an  agnomen  of  L.  Casuus  Loogi- 
aw.eonBolBLalS7»  £Loif8»o%  Ma  4.] 

RE;BI  LUS^At  MM  of*  ftn^  of  dM  plabtian 
Panjnia  yi^f, 

1.  C  CAimrros  Rbbiltts,  praetor  ikC  171, 
obtained  Sicily  as  his  province.  (Liv.  xlii.  28,  31.) 

2.  M.  Caninius  RaaiLua,  probably  a  brother  of 
the  preceding,  waa  sent  by  the  senate  into  Mace- 
donia, in  B.  c  1 70,  along  with  IL  Falfiw  Flaccus, 
in  order  to  investigat"  the  reason  of  the  want  of 
success  of  the  Roman  arms  in  the  war  against  Per- 
>«»k  In  B.C.  167  he  was  am  of  tlia  tkiw  am- 
I'ntsadors  appointed  by  the  nenate  to  conduct  the 
Tiuacian  hostaaea  hack  to  Cotvs,  (Liv.  xliiL  11, 
ifcr.  42.) 

S.  C.  Tanivhts  Rebim^S  was  one  of  Caesar's 
^'pif  in  Uaul  in  B.  c.  62  and  61,  and  accompanied 
hiMfaUi         iBtoIialjr  fa  aaiS.  OMsar 
*'^nt  him,  together  with  Scribonius  Libo,  with 
•^ertares  of  peace  to  Pompey,  when  the  latter  was 
•a  Um  point  of  leaving  Italy.    In  the  same  year 
r-  crossed  ovet  to  Amca  with  C.  Curio,  and  was 
of  the  few  who  escaped  with  their  lives  when 
was  defeated  and  slain  by  Juba.     In  n.  c 
^  he  agrin  ftiq^t  in  Aftia^  1»t  with  more  success 
Mr  be  was  now  under  the  command  of  Caesar  him- 
*»>  After  the  defeat  ef  Scipio  he  took  the  town 
•I  Thapnu,  on  which  owMiow  Hiiltat  cdla  him 
l^jwnstU.    In  the  following  JWI^  B.  c.  45,  durinp 
^  *v  m  Spain,  there  waiftvmort  that  he  had 
P^nshed  m  a  shipwreck  {C)o.^AU.iSL  87.  §  4, 
*»•  8  4) ;  hut  this  was  false,  for  he  was  then  in 
d  of  the  garrison  at  HUpalis.   On  the  k»t 
Oecsntberin  this  year,  on  the  sadden  death 
g^tti  conMil  Q.  Fabina  ,  Cmm  made 

2****wusBi  for  the  few  remaining  hours  of  the 
t     fj^'  *^"W>  made  himself  merry  at  this  appoint- 
remarking  that  no  one  had  died  in  this  con- 
•  that  the  consul  was  90  wonderfully  viqi- 
-»        ^  had  never  slept  during  his  term  of 

:  And  thtt  it  might  it  aikod  ndet  whal 

vou  m, 
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consuls  he  had  Wn  consul.  (Caes.  D.  G.  vii.  8.% 
dU,  viii.  24,  &c.,  i/.  a  i  20,  ii.  24  ;  Hirt.  A  4fr, 
86,  98,  B^  Hk^.  86  ;  Oioii  Out.  sMiL  46  ;  Oe. 
ad  Fam.  viL  80  ;  Suet.  Cats.  76,  Ner.  15  ;  Plin. 
//.  N.  vii.  6aL  a.  54  i  Tac  HitU  iiL  37  S  Phit. 
Com.  68  ;  MMfoik  Sirf.  a  8.) 

4.  (Caninius)  Reuilvs,  probably  a  brother  of 
No.  3,  was  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs  in  a.  c.  43, 
but  escaped  to  Sex.  Potupey  in  Sicily.  (Appian, 
D.  C.  iv.  48.) 

6.  C.  Caninil's  Rkbilus,  prolniMy  a  son  of 
No.  3,  was  conbul  suifectus  iu  u.  c  12  (Jo»e{th. 
Antiq.  ziv.  10.  §  20).  In  the  Fasti  CapitoUni  he 
is  said  to  have  died  in  his  year  of  office,  and  could 
not  therefore  liave  been  the  man  of  consular  ntuk 
mentioned  by  Seneca  {i»Mmmf,  &8i>*  aeoond- 
ing  to  the  supposition  of  Drumann. 

6.  (Caninius)  &XB1J.IU,  a  man  of  consular 
mh,  and  of  gvaat  wwldi  hnt  had  diaraetei;  eenta 
large  sura  of  money  as  a  pre-.t  iit  to  Julius  Gnieci- 
nus,  who  refused  to  aooqpt  it  on  account  of  the 
efaander  ol^  dmMr  (Sao.  4$Bm»^.¥L  31)l  Tha 
name  of  this  Rebilt»  does  not  occur  in  the  Fasti, 
and  he  must,  therefore,  bare  been  one  of  the  con> 
Sttles  Buffecti.  As  JtUius  Graecinus  was  put  to 
death  in  the  reign  of  Caliguhi,  it  is  very  pnbabla 
that  the  Rebilus  mentioned  above  is  the  Kame  as 
the  C.  Ammitu  JteUuSf  who  put  an  end  to  his  own 
lUh  in  tha  nigD  of  Nam.  Tacitus  describee  hfaa 
as  a  person  of  preat  wealth  and  lirid  character,  and 
also  states  that  he  was  then  an  old  man  iAnm,  xiii. 
30).  As  tha  WMM  of  C.  AwUtm  iMfat  ia  avi- 
deutly  corrupt,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  we 
should  change  it,  as  Lipsiua  propoaed,  into  Caninioa 
Rahiini.  (Respecting  tha  ObM  RthOi  In  g>- 
nend,  see  Dru]MOB»  QmAUkk  Rmt,  toL  iL  pp. 
107—109.) 

RETBIUS,  C.  AMI'NIUS.  [Rebjh;8,  No.  6.] 
RECARANUS,  also  called  CamiiMi^  a  fisbvkma 
Itilian  shepherd  of  j:ii::nntic  bodily  strength  and 
courage.  It  is  related  of  him  that  Cacus,  a  wicked 
robber,  once  stole  eight  oxen  of  the  herd  of  Reea* 
ronus,  which  had  strayed  in  the  valley  of  the  Circus 
Maximus,  and  which  the  robber  canied  into  hia 
den  to  Mavnt  AventfaM.  Re  dragged  tha  anhaila 
along  by  their  tails,  and  Recaranus  would  not  have 
discovered  them,  had  not  their  hidii^-ptace  been 
betrayed  by  their  hnrii^  RainuwH  aeeotdingly 
entered  the  cave  and  iJew  the  robber,  notwith« 
standing  his  great  strength.  Hereupon  he  dedi- 
cated to  Jupiter  the  aia  maxima,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Aventine,  and  sacriftoad  to  tha  god  tho  tnth  part 
of  the  booty.  The  name  Recaranus  seems  to  be 
connected  with  gerere  or  ereare^  and  to  signify 
the  recoverer.**  Tho  fiMit  of  Iria  being  a  gigantie 
shephertl  who  recovered  the  oxen  stolen  fnun  him, 
led  the  Romans  at  an  early  time  to  consider  him  aa 
idcotieal  with  tho  OreA  Hoadeo,  who  WM  aid  to 

have  nride  an  expedition  to  the  west  of  Europe  ; 
but  the  whole  story  of  Bacaianus  is  a  genuine 
Italian  legend,  witlmrt  tuy  eomoetlon  with  that 
about  Heracles,  although  the  belief  in  the  identity 
of  the  two  heroes  was  so  general  among  the  later 
Romans,  that  Recaranus  was  entirely  thrown  into 
the  back  groond.  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  viiL  203,  275  ; 
Macrob.  Sat.  iu.  12  ;  Aurel  Vict.  OnV/.  Oenl.  Horn. 
6  ;  comp.  Hartung,  Keliy.  der  Jioni.  vol.  li. 
p.21,&c.)  [L.  S.] 

KKCKPTUS,  NCNIUS.    [Nonivs,  No.  9.] 
RKCTUS,  AEMl'LIUS,  governor  of  Eg)pt 
dsriiiig  tho  reign  of  TSb«iiii^  mfk  to  tho 
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iip^n  one  occaMon  a  lar^MBOf  mnn^y  tTi.in 
ordered,  whereupon  Tibeiiat  Wrote  \nick  tu  him 
that  he  wished  him  to  diMr,  not  tbaTe  his  sheep. 
(Dion  CaMb  Ifii.  10  |  CMBfb  SnU,  m  10|  Oro». 
vii.  4.)   

RBDTGULUfl^  ft  %amtm  divfoitjr,  wlw  had  a 
tCTiplc  near  tb*  Pftrta  Capena,  and  who  was  be- 
lieved to  hav*  wwifBd  hia  name  from  having  in- 
dnead  Hamiibal,  vImb  Iw  wm  mmat  gr«^  of 
the  city,  to  return  (reJirs)ao«thward  (FesL  p.  2h_\ 
ed.  JiBlkr).  A  place  on  the  Appian  road,  near 
Ike  aaecad  mile-stone  from  the  city,  was  called 
Cunptts  Rediculi  (Flin.  //.  N.  zliu.  •0.  |  122 ; 
Prapert  iii.  3,  1  1 ).  This  divinity  wa«  probably 
one  of  the  Lures  of  the  city  uf  Rome,  tor,  in  a 
ft»gm«nt  of  Vam  (ap,  Non,  p.  47),  he  calls  him- 
self T'/'/'muji,  i.e.,  the  pod  who  keeps  R.ife.   [L. S.] 

REDUX,  Le..  **the  divinity  who  leads  the 
tmvolkr  teek  to  liit  Iuhm  la  to»ty,**  Mem  m  a 
surname  of  Fortuna.  (MMtU^viii.  96  ;  Cbudian, 
4^CbM0(.  vi.  1.)  [L.S.] 

REOALIA'NUS,  P.  C,  m  llw  mum  appears 
on  medals ;  Rsoallianus,  ns  he  b  called  by 

Victor  (ilr  Ciien.)  ;  or  Rboillianua,  according  to 
Victor,  in  las  Kpitomc,  and  Trebellius  PoUio,  who 
laaks  Um  among  the  thirty  tyrants  [see  At;RXO> 
l.rs],  was  a  Dacian  by  descent,  all ii'il,  it  is  said, 
to  Decebalus,  distinguished  himself  by  ins  imliury 
aduerements  oa  taa  lUyrian  frontier,  was  com- 
mended in  the  warmest  terms  by  Claudius,  at  that 
time  in  a  private  station*  and  promoted  to  a  high 
eeanaaadajVakriaB.  Tlia  MomIbm,  tantted  by 
the  cruelties  inflicted  by  GallicntiR  nn  those  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  rebellion  of  Ingenuus,  sud- 
denly procmoaed  Regalianns  emperor,  and  quickly, 
with  the  consent  of  the  soldiers,  in  a  new  6t  of 
alarm,  put  him  to  death.  These  events  took  place 
A.  D.  263.  (Aurel,  Vict  de  Cxta.  xxxiil  Ef>it.  xzxii.; 
Trebell.  Poll  Trti,.  Tyrann.  ix.)  [VV.  R.] 

RKCjH.LA,  the  wife  of  Herodes  Atticus,  (Phi- 
lostr.  ViL  aopk.  iL  1. 1§  5,  8.)    [Aiiicls,  11k- 

mODBA.] 

REOILLENSrS.  an  apnomen  of  the  Claudii 
[Clauoiui],  and  of  the  Albini,  a  £unily  of  the 
Poitamia  fm*  [Atsnnia]. 

REOII.M'S,  tlie  mtm  of  afinOjoTtka  pa- 
trician AemiUa  gens. 

1.  BC  AaioLroa  RaoitLtra,  bad  htm  iodared 
consul,  with  T.  Otacilins,  for  &  c.  214,  by  the  cen- 
ttiria  praeropativa,  and  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  elected,  had  not  Q.  Fabius  Maximua,  who 
presided  at  the  comitia,  fnisted  oat  that  tlMio  was 
need  of  generals  of  more  exp«'ri<'rir.>  to  copo  with 
Uaiuibaii  and  urged  in  addition,  tiiat  Kegiilus,  in 
eoaaoqoiaea  of  his  being  Fhunen  Qairinalis,  onglit 
not  to  leave  the  city.  Kegillus  and  Otacilins  were 
therefore  disappointed  in  their  expectations,  and 
Vtebhm  Maxfanai  fciaMdr  wa»  oleetod,  wHh  M. 
Claudius  Marcellus,  in  their  stead.  Regillus  died 
in  B.  c.  205,  at  which  time  he  is  spoken  of  as 
FhuMa  Martialia.  (Lit.  xsdr.  7,  8,  9,  zziz.  11.) 

2.  L.  AaMiLius  RstfiLLua,  probably  son  of 
the  precedin?,  was  praetor  B.C.  190,  in  the  war 

rust  Aniiocluis.  Ho  received  as  his  province 
f— Tf*^  of  the  fleet,  and  OBiiitd  m  tlia  aavnl 
operations  with  vigour  and  success.  Supported 
by  the  Rbodians,  he  defeated  the  deet  of  Amiucbus, 
coaBaaded  by  Polyxenidas,  near  MjoonenN*  a 
small  island  otf  the  Ionian  mast,  and  afterwards 
took  the  town  of  Phocaea  [PoLVXBmOAsJ.  lie 
•  tdmii  Oi  Us  mom  la  Rona  fa  the 
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folio wintr  XfBT.    (Lir.  xxxvi.  4.>,szxvii»  S^d^  14 
—32,  58    Appian,  6vr.  26,  27.) 
3.  M.  Amitioa  (kxoiu,ub),  a  bwAw  of  K*. 

2,  whom  he  accompanied  in  the  war  apainst  An- 
tioduu:  be  died  at  8omoo  in  the  coiuse  of  tbe 
year,  ■.  e.  190.   (Lit.  znfB.  99.) 

It  would  appear  that  this  family  Tv'camf  ertinct 
soon  afterwaids.  We  learn  from  a  letter  of  Cioero 
(ad  Jlk  siL  94. 8  2)  thai  Lepida^  prabaUy  H. 
Aemilioi  Lipidiia,  consul  b.  c.  78,  had  a  son  named 
RitgUUm^  who  was  dead  at  the  time  that  Cic«v» 
wrote.  It  is  probable  that  Lepidus  wished,  to  r»> 
rive  the  cognomen  of  Re^iUus  tn  Uie  A«iuKa  gaMW 
just  as  he  did  that  of  Paulus,  which  he  gare  ae  a 
suruanic  to  his  eldest  son.  [See  VoL  II.  p.  76&,b.J 

L.  REGPNUS,  tnbune  of  the  plebs,  a.  o.  M, 
is  cited  by  Valerius  Maximus  (iv.  7.  §  3)  as  a 
striking  instance  of  a  true  friend.  Ue  was  oat 
ooIt  KiMlwt  wMi  liM»«Ua  ftaa  oriMi  Ue  Mnd 
Q.  Servilius  Cacpio,  who  had  bwn  condemned  in 
that  year  on  aocount  of  Aa  deatructaoa  of  Jus 
army  by  tha  GfaM,  bat  ba  dw  aeoaa^oM  Wm 

in  his  exile. 

REOI'NUS,  C.  ANTl'STIUS,  one  of  CoesarH 
legates  in  Oaul  (Caes.  B.  0\  vi.  1,  riL  83,  90). 
This  R^nus  appears  to  be  the  same  pcnan  as  the 
one  whom  Cicero  mentions  as  his  friend  in  B.r.  4  '* 
{<Md  Att.  X.  12),  and  who  had  ^en  the  commaiid 
of  the  coast  of  the  Lower  Sea.  He  it  also  in  all 
probability  the  same  as  the  C.  Antistius  Recinu*, 
whose  name  appears  as  a  triumvir  of  the  mint  on 
the  eoiaaof  Aagaitaa.  On  eeia  aaaaaad  tha 
obverse  represents  t!ii>  b<  ad  of  Auiriistu%  and  the 
reverse  various  instrument*  used  by  the  pontilti^ 
( Eckhel,  ToL  t.  p.  1S7.) 


oonf  OP  Cm  AMTvi'iua  uouioik 

REGI'NUS,  T.  POMP£IUS»  Uved  in  Further 
GauU  and  waa  paaaid  aiw  W  hia  bniher  in  Ue 
testament.  (VaLllas.TiL9.f 4; VaocwAAiii 

12.) 

RR'GULUS,  M.  AQUPLIUS,  was  one  of 
the  defattoan  er  iaiMnaia  in  the  tfaaa  of  Nera, 

and  tlnis  rose  from  poverty  to  preat  wealth.  He 
was  accused  in  the  benate  at  the  commencemetit 
of  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  on  whidi  occasion  fee 
was  def<Muifd  by  L.  Vipstanus  Messalla,  who  i« 
described  as  his  fraUr^  whether  hit  bniher  or 
conda  fa  QBfl«tafai  (TW  BkL  Vr,  49)i  Uadcr 
Domitian  he  resumed  his  old  trade,  and  Vie«cae 
one  of  the  instruments  of  that  tyrant's  cruelty. 
He  larHfed  DoniitlHi,  aad  fa  frequently  spoken  ef 
by  Pliny  with  the  greatest  detestation  and  coo* 
tempt  {Ep.  i.  5,  ii.  10,  iv.  2,  vi.  2).  Martial,  cm 
the  contrary,  who  flattered  all  the  creatures  of  Do- 
mitian, can  scarcely  find  language  ttrong  enoogk 
to  celebrate  the  virtues,  the  wisdom,  and  the  elo- 
quence of  Regulus.  {Kp.  i.  lli,  83,  1 12,  iv.  16.) 
RB^OULUa  ATI'LlUS.  1.  M.  AnLivt  Ra- 

ct  j  t  «».  cniistil  n.  r.  S-T**,  with  "SI.  Valerius  Corrns 
marched  with  his  colleague  ijnintt  the  SidioBL 
(Uf.tfii.16.) 
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1.  M.  AvBfm  Rkguluii,  probaUy  ton  of  No.  1 

wx«  cf>nsti!  B.C.  2f)4,  with  L.  Pustuni'ms  Mcpellus, 
aud  carried  on  war  with  hi:i  colleague  ngiiinbt  the 
SaamitM.  The  events  of  this  year  were  related 
Tery  differently  by  the  annaliiti.  According  to  the 
accoont  which  lAry  ibUowtd,  Reguliu  waa  first  de- 
ftalad  with  tvMl  ioM  MV  Lwwk  tat  on  tlw  fol- 
liiwiii.'  .3.iy  Tie  pinod  rx  brilliant  victory  over  the 
.*^amiiiLe«,  of  whom  72UO  were  aent  under  the  yoke. 
Liry  aaya  diat  BmiIui  vM  wft— d  ft  trlanph,  hat 
this  ii  contradicted  by  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  accnrd- 
iog  to  which  he  triumphed  de  Folaomitnu  H  Samtti' 
tim,  Hm  naaie  of  the  Vobonca  does  not  occur 
alMwkaiiib  Niebubr  conjecture*  thai  they  may  be 
\h<f  same  as  the  Vokentes,  who  are  mentioned 
along  with  the  llirpiui  and  Lucuiii  (Liv.  xxvii. 
13),  Of  PlvtaiP*  •W  the  same  as  the  Voltinii  or 
Voistnieniea.  (T>iv.  x,  li2 — 'M  ;  Zonar.  viii.  1  ; 
Niebtthr,  HuL  </tiome^  voLiii.  pp.  ^  390.) 

1 IL  Arajamt  K.  v.  I*  «.  Ra«oi.in,  waa  con- 
stil  for  the  first  time  in  u,  r,  267,  with  L.  Julias 
Ltbo,  ooiHiaend  the  Salientim,  took  the  town  of 
lIiiiiNluinB«  nd  obtainad  In  coMaifvniea  the 
li  iiourof  a  triumph.   (Eutrop.  ii.  17  ;  VUn.  i.  20  ; 
Zonar.  Tiii  7  ;  comp.  Liv.  EpU.  15.)  PUeven  jears 
afterwaida,  B.  c.  256,  he  waa  oooaol  a  teeood  tnne 
with  L  Manlius  ViiUo  Longus,  and  was  elected  in 
l  ie  place  of  Q.  Caedicius  who  had  died  soon  after 
lit!  came  into  ofiice.    This  was  the  ninth  vear  of 
lb*  fm  Fnde  war;  The  Romans  had  reaenred  to 
wake  a  strenaous  effort  to  bring  the  contf^t  to  a 
cuQclasioo,  and  had  accordingly  determined  to  in- 
vade Aftkft  with  a  grail  ftraa.  Thi  two  consuls 
•et  lail  with  330  ships,  took  the  legions  on  board 
b  Sicily,  and  then  put  out  to  sea  firom  Ecnomua  in 
wdsf  ta  cran  over  to  AMbb*  Tke  OBtii9§iiiliB 
fl>''>t,  however,  was  wailing  for  them  under  the  com- 
uaad  of  Hamilcar  and  ilanuo  at  Ueiadea  Minoa, 
«bI  immediately  «uled  out  to  meet  then.   In  the 
K-ittle  which  followed,  the  Romans  were  victorious  ; 
they  loit  only  twenty-four  ships,  white  they  de- 
•tnjffd  thirty  of  the  enemy's  vo8»<-!s,  and  took 
Mnj'fm  with  all  tbair  crews.   The  passage  to 
Africa  was  now  clear  ;  and   the  Carthaginian 
diet  hastened  home  to  defend  the  capital  The 
Rmhb%  hamee,  did  not  adl  atniglit  to  0M^ 
lilt  lanJid  their  forces  near  the  town  of 
(^lypea  or  Aspif,  which  they  took,  and  there  esta- 
UiHid  tMr  baftd  qaattom  Vtam  tlMnei  they 
devaMated  the  Carthaginian  territory  with  fire  and 
**toii  and  collected  an  immense  booty  from  the 
ytmAm  country.   On  the  approach  of  winter, 
llsnliui,  one  of  tkft  eonsula,  returned  to  Rome 
with  half  of  the  army,  by  order  of  the  senate  ; 
vhSe  Hegulus  remained  with  the  other  half  to 
proteciite  the  war.  He  cmM  on  operations  with 
the  utmost  vigour,  and  was  greatly  assisted  by  the 
incuii.petency  of  the  Carthaginian  generals.  The 
*»»y  had  eillaetod  m  canridaniUa  ftm^  whiek 
thty  intniit-d  to  three  coniin.indenj,  ITasdrubal, 
Bo»ur,  and  Uamikar ;  but  these  general*  avoided 
«»pl««^wlwt»thdr«ftvat-yftad«lgpbMitowwild 
given  them  ati  advantage  over  the  Roman 
^y*  snd  withdrew  into  the  mountains.  There 
were  attacked  by  Regnlut,  and  ntteriy  de- 
nted with  great  loss ;  15,000  men  are  laid  to 
been  killed  in  Vmttle,  and  .'iOOO  men  with 
eighteen  elephanU  to  have  becu  lakeiu    The  Car- 
thaginian troops  retired  within  the  waBt  cf  the 
"ty.  snd  Re^ulus  now  overran  the  country  with- 
«in  oppoaitioa.    Numenraa  town*  fell  into  the 
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power  of  the  Romans,  and  among  others  Tnnis,  at 
the  distance  of  only  2U  miles  from  the  capital. 
To  add  to  the  distress  of  the  Carthaginians,  the 
Nuroidians  took  the  opportunity  of  reoovafiag 
their  independence,  and  their  roving  bfinfU  com- 
pleted ttie  devastation  of  the  country.  The  Car> 
thaginina  ia  despair  tent  •  beiald  to  Refshia  to 
solicit  peace.  Rut  the  Roman  gcneml,  who  was 
intoxicated  with  success,  would  mily  grant  it  on 
•ftflh  intolenUe  toiM  mat  tba  Cbrthaginiant  re- 
solved to  continue  the  war,  and  hold  out  to  the 
last.  In  the  midst  of  their  distress  and  aknn, 
auceca*  came  to  tham  from  an  unexpected  quarter. 
Among  the  Greek  menenariaa  who  had  Utely  ar- 
rived at  Cartfi.-iL'e,  was  a  Ktcedaemoniun  of  the 
name  of  Xaulhippus,  who  appears  to  have  aircidy 
acquired  no  small  military  reputation,  though  his 
name  is  not  mentioned  previouily.  He  pointed 
out  to  the  Carthaginians  that  their  defeat  was 
owii^  to  the  incompetency  of  their  gencnb,  and 
not  to  the  superiority  of  the  Roman  arms  ;  and  he 
inspired  inch  confidence  in  the  people,  that  he  waa 
MnrKh  pbwed  at  the  h«ad  ef  ihflir  treopft  lU- 
lyiiiLT  on  his  1000  cavalry  and  100  elephants,  Xan- 
tiuppus  boldly  marched  into  the  open  country  to 
meet  tiM  enemy,  though  his  forces  vrere  very  in- 
ferior in  number  to  the  Romans.  Regnlus  was 
neither  able  nor  willing  to  refuse  the  battle  thus 
offered  ;  but  it  ended  lu  \n%  total  overthrow. 
Thirty  thousand  of  his  men  were  aUn  ;  scarcely 
two  thousand  escaped  to  Clypea ;  and  Regulus 
himself  was  taken  prisoner  with  five  hundred 
more.  This  wa*  in  tb«  year  m.  a  3M.  (Pdyb. 
i.  2e— 34  ;  Liv.  Epit.  17,  18  ;  Eutrop.  ii.  -21,  2_» ; 
Ore*,  iv.  8  ;  Zonar.  viii.  12,  13  ;  AureL  VicW  tU 
Fir.lllLdO.) 

Rcgtilns  rcm.iined  in  captikity  for  the  next  five 
years,  till  &  c.  25U,  when  the  Carthaginians,  after 
their  daiimt  by  the  proconanl  MeteUns,  sent  an 
embaaiy  to  Rome  to  solicit  peace,  or  at  least  an 
exchange  of  prisoners.  They  alloM  cd  Regulus  to 
accompany  the  ambassadors  on  the  prumiiie  that  ho 
would  return  to  Rome  if  their  proposals  were  da> 
clined,  thinking  that  he  wonld  persnade  his  country- 
men to  agree  to  an  exchangi;  ol  prisoners  in  order  to 
obttdB  U*  awn  libarty.   Thfa  mnhuKf  of  Regnhw 

is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  stories  in  Roman 
history.  The  orators  and  poets  related  how  Ke- 
gnhn  at  ftat  nAned  to  antar  die  city  a*  a  tbte  of 
ihe  Carthaginians  ;  how  afterwards  he  would  not 
sive  his  opinion  in  tlie  senate,  as  he  bad  ceased  by 
his  captivi^  to  be  a  asember  of  that  illustrious 
body ;  how,  at  length,  when  he  was  allowed  by 
the  Carthaginians  to  speak,  he  ende  avoured  to  dis- 
suade the  senate  from  assenting  to  a  j  t  ace,  or  even 
to  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  when  he  aaw 
them  wavering,  from  their  desiri'  of  redeeming  him 
from  captirity,  how  he  told  them  that  the  Cartha- 
giafama  had  given  him  a  slow  poiaon,  vriddl  waald 
soon  terminate  his  life  ;  and  bow,  finally,  when 
the  senate  through  hi*  influence  refused  the  ofiiers 
of  the  Garthaffaiaim,  he  firmly  naiatod  dl  tlto 
pen;uasions  of  his  friends  to  remain  in  Rani^  aod 
returned  to  Carthage,  where  a  martyr^  deatk 
awaited  him.  On  his  arrival  at  Carthage  he  la 
•aid  to  have  been  put  to  death  with  the  most  ex. 
cruciating  tortures.  It  was  reUted  that  he  was 
placed  in  a  chest  covered  over  in  the  inside  with 
iron  nails,  and  thus  perished  ;  and  other  writer* 
stated  in  .addition,  that  after  his  eyebrows  had 
I  been  cut  ofl^  he  was  first  titrown  into  a  dork  dnn- 
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p  on.  and  then  fuddenly  erposed  to  the  full  rays  of  a 
burning  aim.  Whea  the  newt  of  the  bertiaroae 
dcftth  of  Regidae  iwdwd  Bea»»  IIm  eeMto  b  wid 

to  have  given  Ilamilcar  and  Bottor,  two  of  the 
noblest  Carthaginian  priaonen,  to  the  fiunilj  of 
RegoluB,  who  rerenged  themielTee  by  patting 
them  to  death  with  crm  tonnenti.  (Liv.  Epii.  18  ; 
Cell.  vi.  4  ;  Diod.  xxiv.  p.  5f)(),  ed.  Wt'Sselinp  ; 
Appian,  Sic.  2,  Pun.  4  ;  Dion  Cass.  I  rat/m,  p.  G'2, 
edl  Reimarus,  p.  .')4 1 ,  ed.  Maii ;  Zonar.  viii.  1  r> ;  Val. 
Max.  i.  1.  §  14,  ix.  2.  ext.  1  ;  Aurel.  Vict,  dc  Vir.  III. 
40  I  Flor.  iL  2 ;  Cic  (ic  Ojf.  ii'u  26,  pro  SctL  69, 
<hL»,imFi$im.  19,  deFin,r.7r^  29,  et alibi; 
Hor.  Carm.  iii.  5  ;  Si!.  Itnl  vi.  299,  &c.) 

Tiiis  celeboted  tale,  however,  has  not  been 
•IhHmd  to  pan  iHdkoQt  quesden  fai  noden  Ibam, 
Xven  as  early  as  the  sixteenth  c<'ntury  Palnierius 
declared  it  to  be  a  fiKbie,  and  auppoeed  that  it  was 
invented  in  order  to  •aenia  1^  cnmties  perpetrated 
hf  lk»  Amily  of  Regnhu  eo  the  Carthaginian  pri- 
Boners  committed  to  their  cnatody.  ( See  the  remarks 
of  Palmeriua,  in  SchwetghaU8er*s  Appian,  vol  iiu 
fb  894.)  TUa  apinieii  bw  been  adopted  by  many 
modem  writers  ;  bnt  their  chief  argument  is  the 
silence  of  Polybius  respecting  it.  Niebuhr  believes 
{Hid.*//iomA,  vol  iii.  p.  599)  that  Regnhu  died  a 
natural  death  ;  bnt  since  all  the  ancient  authorities 
agree  in  stating  that  he  was  put  to  death  by  the 
Gartliagiiilaiia,  wa  aaa  bo  fsaaan  ftr  dbbeUmg 
this  fact,  though  the  account  of  his  barbarmm  treat- 
ment is  probaUy  only  one  of  those  calumnies  which 
iiu  Romana  eoBftaiithr  faidnlfad  In  againat  thrfr 
liated  rivals.  The  pride  and  arrogance  with  which 
he  treated  the  Carthaginians  in  the  hour  of  his 
success  nnibt  have  deeply  exasperated  the  people 
iij^aiiist  him  ;  and  it  is  thenfM  Mi  aofprisins; 
that  he  fell  a  victim  to  their  vengeance  when 
nothing  was  any  longer  to  Ih;  gained  from  iiis  life. 
The  question  of  the  death  of  Regulus  is  discussed 
at  If'niith  by  Ilalthaus  {llfschicht«  linnuimZeilulter 
der  r»uu»ckeu  Kneae,  Leipxig,  1U46,  pp.  &56 — 
869),  wlw  maiBtttna  tka  tnitli  of  tlio  ooanBOB 
aeeoant. 

*     Baaalna  waa  one  of  the  favourite  charaeteta  of 
oariyRoflMmaloiy.  Not  only  waa  ho  aalebiatod  ob 

account  of  his  heroism  in  giving  the  senate  advi» 
which  secured  him  a  martyr's  death,  but  also  on 
Account  of  hia  frugality  and  simplicity  of  life.  Like 
HahrieiBa  and  Curius  he  lived  on  bis  hereditary 
farm  which  he  cultivated  with  his  own  hands  ; 
and  subsequent  nges  loved  to  tell  how  he  petitioned 
the  senate  for  his  recall  from  Africa  WMD  he  was 
in  the  full  career  of  victory,  as  his  farm  was  going 
to  rain  in  his  absence,  and  his  ijamily  was  suffering 
ftommort.  (CoBip. Lir. ^JpA  18 (  VaL Ifis. ir. 
416.) 

4*  C  Anuiw  M.  p.  M.  K.  RiouLua  Sbrra- 
MVi,  waa  ooaao]  ftr  tlio  6nt  ttflw  Ib  a  a  S67,  with 

Cn.  Cornelius  Rlasio,  and  prosecuted  the  war  atjainst 
the  Carthaginians.  Ue  defeated  the  Carthaginian 
fleet  off  the  Liparaean  iafawds,  though  not  inthont 
considerable  loss  ;  obtained  possession  of  the  islands 
of  Lipara  and  Melite,  which  he  laid  waste  with  fire 
and  sword,  and  received  the  honour  of  a  naval 
trionph  on  his  return  to  Rome  (Polyb.  i.  25  ; 
Zonar.  viii.  12  ;  Oros.  iv.  8  ;  Fasti  Capitol  ).  Re- 

{ulus  was  consul  a  second  time  in  b.  &  2oU,  with 
h  Manlios  Vulso.  In  this  year  the  Romans 
gained  a  brilliant  victon,'  at  Panomius,  under  the 
proconaul  Metellos,  and  thinking  that  the  time  had 
bo  V  asna  to  Iwtw      wmt  to  b  eoBdBaioB.  thev 


sent  the  consuls  to  Sicily  with  an  army  of  f-rcr 
lemons  and  two  hundred  ships.  Kegulaa  and  ha 
oraeagoo  BBdertook  Iho  aiege  of  I  ilj  liaiwBi.  iBbt 
most  important  possession  of  the  Cartha^nians  tz 
Sicily  ;  but  they  were  foiled  in  their  stttemptt  10 
carry  the  place  by  storm,  and  after  losing  a  ^usx 
number  of  men,  were  obliged  to  turn  the  siefs 
into  a  blockade.  (Polyb.  i.  39,  41 — 18  ;  Zmm, 
viii.  15  ;  Oros.  iv.  10  ;  Diod.  Frapm,  xjcir.) 

TUa  BogBhoia  the  first  Atilius  who  boBBO  Ae 
surname  Scrmmif,  which  afterwards  became  tr»< 
name  of  a  distinct  family  in  the  gen^   The  ooigm  I 
of  this  name  fa  Opoken  of  under  SiKBAlf  IML 

B.  M.  Atilu-s  M.  f.  M.  n.  Rkgi  lur,  son  of 
the  Kegulus  who  perished  in  Afrioi  £No.  was 
oaoiBl  IbrAo  flntliBM  <Baftfi37,  wiA  P.  Va- 
lorius  Flaccus,  in  which  rear  no  erent  of  fmportanc^ 
ia  recorded  (Faaa  ;  GeU.  iv.  3>   He  wa«  e1ect<^d 
eooMd  BaMMd  tine  fa       217,  to  aupply  the 
place  of  C.  Flaminius,  who  had  ikllen  in  the  faflMia 
of  the  Trasimene  bike.    He  carried  on  the  w«r 
against  Hannibal  together  with  his  colleague  Ser- 
vilius  Oeminns,  on  the  principles  of  the  dictator 
Fabius,    At  the  end  of  tlieir  year  of  office  their 
impcrium  was  prolonged,  as  the  new  consuls  had 
not  yet  been  elected )  lilt  whoB  AeauIinB  |*BBliis 
and  Terentius  Varro  were  at  length  appointed.  »ad 
took  the  field,  li^iulua  waa  allowed  to  return  ui 
RflBM  ea  aeoQBBt  of  Ma  ago,  OBd  Ua  oalleai^  Sep> 
vilius  remained  with  the  army  (Liv.  xxiL  25,  3*2, 
34,  40).   Polybius,  on  the  contnuy,  aays  (iiL  1 1 4, 
116)  Oat  Renhn  naafaod  wHh  the  BOW  consnis. 
and  fell  at  the  battle  of  Cantwe,  where  he  com- 
manded, with  Serrilius,  the  centre  of  the  line.  This 
statement,  howerer,  is  erroneous,  and  we  most  for 
once  follow  Livy  in  preference  to  PolyttBi^  oiaaa  it 
is  certain  that  the  same  Regnlus  was  censor  two 
years  after  the  battle  of  Caiuiae.    (Comp^  Perish- 
nius,  Atdmadv.  Higt.  c  1,  sob  fiB*  %  BBd  fkhwajg 
hanser,  ad  Polyh.  iii.  114.) 

After  the  battle  of  Cannae,  B.C  216,  Rcguhn 
waaoBo  of  IhotriBBnriri  BMaaufl,  wW  af- 
pointed  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  aMMJ*  ^ 
B.  c.  214  he  was  oenaor  with  P.  Fuiina  PMbs. 
Thoao  eeaaors  punished  witk  oavority  all  pi  ia«Ba 
who  had  failed  in  their  duty  to  the  state  duriag 
the  great  cabuniUes  which  Rome  had  Utely  expe- 
rienced. All  those  who  had  formed  the  project  of  I 
leaving  Italy  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  and  all 
those  who  hod  been  ttken  prisoners  by  Hannibal, 
and  when  sent  a!>  amhassadors  to  Rome  on  the  pro- 
mise of  returning  to  the  Carthaginian  camp,  had  net 
redeemed  their  word,  were  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  aerarians.  The  same  punishment  was  inflicted 
ea  aO  Iho  eitisens  who  md  Bi^intud  to  oervo  to 
the  army  for  four  years  withoBt  hovins:  a  T.^'iJ 
ground  of  excuse.  Towards  tho  aad  of  the  year, 
whoB  tbo  BOW  trfbBBoa  of  the  people  OBtaiedBpea 
their  duties,  one  of  their  number,  Metellns,  who 
had  been  reduced  to  the  condition  of  an  aerarian  by 
tho  eensors,  attempted  to  bring  these  magistrateii 
to  trial  before  the  people,  bnt  was  preToatod  hf 
the  other  tribunes  from  prosecuting  such  an  un- 
precedented course  [Mstblluk,  No.  2].  As  Fu- 
riua  Philus  died  at  the  beginning  of  the  fbttowmg 
year,  l)efore  the  solemn  purification  [lustrum)  of 
the  people  had  been  performed,  Regulus,  as  was 
usual  in  such  oaaee,  laaigned  hia  ofleob  (lir.  xaffi. 
21,  xxiv.  U,  18,  43  ;  Val.  Max.  ii.  9.  §  8.) 

6.  C  ATJJ.it;s  M.  F.  M.  X.  KBeutua,  probably 
a  teothor  of       An  oond       928^  irilh  jl 
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AemlQw  l^pns,  sfnl  againfit  the  iiihaLitants 
of  nulliiii.  wbo  liad  revolted,  and  whom  he 
qaickly  Inw^t  to  nbjeetioii  again.  On  hb  r»> 
Vum  to  Jtalj  he  fought  against  the  Gauls  who 
w«*re  rrtnming  from  Ktniria,  and  fell  in  the  battle. 
(PolyU.  ii.  23,  '21,  '28  ;  Zonar.  yiii.  20  ;  Orofc  iv. 
13  ;  Eutrop.  tii.  5  ;  Plin.  //.  MfiLflfk) 

RE'Ci UH'S,  LlCrXIl'S,  wa«  one  of  the 
»eDaton  who  did  uot  obuuu  a  pkce  in  the  s«iuil« 
when  thai  body  was  iiM§niMd  bj  AngnHnab 
(Dion  Cass.  lir.  14.) 

KE-UULUS,  LIVINEIU&  1, 2.  M.  Livi- 
Kwnm  RaonLOi  tnd  L.  Lttnaav  RaeoLOS, 
two  brothers,  who  were  friends  of  Cicero,  and  dis- 
plajed  their  seal  in  hiacaiiM  when  he  was  banished, 
B.e.  58.    CSmn  iam  ant  mmkn  their  gwrtik 

namf  ;  but  as  he  speaks  of  Livinrliis  ns  a  frccdman 
of  M.  Regttlos,  and  L.  LinDoiiu Tiy^o a*  alreed* 
Bum  of  I>.  Regulos,  there  can  be  M  doubt  that 
ihvM  gentile  name  was  Lirineius  (Cic.  efi  Att.  iiL 
]  7.  ad  Fam.  xiil  60).  One  of  these  brothen,  pro- 
bablj  Lucius,  fought  under  Caesar  in  the  African 
vae,  B.a  46  (lUxt  B.A/r.  89X        bo  ia  ap- 
parently the  same  as  the  L.  Liviswus  Rkouloo, 
whose  nanie  occurs  on  a  great  number  of  coins 
struck  ta  the  time  of  Jnliat  Cbesar  and  Augustus. 
Sp<ximens  of  the  most  important  of  these  are  given 
below.    The  head  on  the  obreno  of  the  hrst  four 
k  thn  mom,  «dl  In  fmibnbly  btsadod  to  npraaent 
some  ancestor  of  the  R^^triili.    On  the  obverse  of 
tho  fini  wo  have  the  legend  i.  JtaavLvs  pr.,  and 
•a  thn  iKmnn  ftaon.Tfl  f.  nisr.  (vr.)  The 
TK,  on  the  obverse  signiBcs  praetor,  and  rk- 
evLvn  F.  <w  the  reverse  signi^M  rtculus  n- 
Uutk    It  woold,  therefore,  appear  tiiat  the  coins 
were  atnick  by  Regulna,  the  son  of  L.  Regu- 
lu«  thf  praf'tor  ;  and  from  the  addition  of  rRABK. 
va«,  that  is  i'niel'ectus  Urbi,  it  would  further 
Moa  IhnI  he  was  one  of  the  praefecti  urbi, 
who  were  left  by  Caesar  in  charge  of  the  city, 
vbon  he  marched  against  the  sons  of  i'umpey  lu 
Span  m  8.  o.  45.  (Dion  Cass.  xUiL  2a)  These 
pnefects  had  the  right  of  tlie  i:\sco%  and  the  sella 
contiai  aa  appears  from  the  reverse  of  the  first 
two  coSnn.    Tho  oanAnIn  of  wild  Viarta  oa  tho 
reverse  of  the  third  coin  probably  ref-r  to  the 
•pieadid  gaaiea  t»hibitiid  by  Julius  Caesar.  The 
mh  Mb  am  nlrodc  at  a  latv  linM  by  Regulos, 
W'hcn  he  was  tritunvir  of  the  mint  under  Augustus. 
Oa  the  obverse  is  the  head  of  Augiutus  with 
C  CAUjji  lu.  via  a.  p.  c.  (L  e.  inrnmsit  rti- 
fHiHem  tmttituendae),  and  on  the  reverse  a  tam 

«f  Villaij.  (ikkhd,  toL  t.  pp.  2a6»  2d7.) 


RBPXNTI2IU&  M 


com  OF  c  Livwiioa  iaoinE.oi. 

S.  Livodiun  RaouLun,  a  senator  in  the  reign 
of  TibMfna,  who  MuM  Cm,  Plan  fa  a.  ik  90, 

when  many  of  his  other  friends  decliimd  the  un- 
popular office.  [PiflO*  NOi  2S.J  He  was  after* 
wards  expeUed  fipom  An  mnla,  though  oo  whnt 
occasion  is  not  mentioned  ;  and  at  a  still  later  time, 
in  the  reign  of  Nero,  a.  d.  59,  he  was  banished  on 
account  of  certain  disturbances  which  took  pboe  at 
a  show  of  gladinton  whidi  ht  gmb  (Tte.  Jna.  iiL 
11,  xiv.  17.) 

UE'GULUS,  ME'MMIUS.  [Mkmmils,  Nos. 
11  and  12.] 

RE'CfULIT?,  M.  METI'Urs,  con«d  A-IW 
157,  with  M.  Civica  Barborus  (Fasti). 

RBtSULUS,  nonius,  was  consul  softetaa 
in  the  plnrc  of  C^lmk  far  a  MBi^  daj  ia  A.  a. 
69.  (Tac  Hid.  iu.  87.) 

RRMMIUS  PAIjLEMON.  [Palauioic.] 

RFMUS,  thntwiahwthg  of  BiMiBliHb  [b*«t 
RoMULt'a] 

RE'NIA  OENS,  known  to  w  m&f  from  eofao, 

a  specimen  of  which  is  annexed.  On  the  obverse 
is  the  head  of  Pallas,  and  on  the  reverse  a  chariot 
drawn  by  two  goats  with  c  rkni,  and  underneath 
ROMA.  To  what  circumstance  these  goats  alludci^ 
it  is  quite  impoiiiUo  to  Mf.  (£ckhol|  toL  t« 
pp.  291, 292.) 


oomerBniAvn 

REPENTI'NUS,  CALPURNIUS,  a  centa- 
rion  in  the  anny  in  Germany,  was  put  to  death  on 
account  of  his  fidelity  to  the  emperor  Galba,  a.  O. 
69.    (Tac. i. /if),  ."ifK) 

REPENTI'XrS,  FA  IIITIS,  prnefectns  pme- 
torio,  with  Cornelius  Victorinus,  under  the  empeiw 
AatoaiMBPInk  (CopitoL aatan» i>«M^ a) 

TT  8 
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C46  REX. 

UEPOSIA'NC?^,  the  name  prefixed  to  n  poem, 
fint  paUished  br  Bumuum,  extending  to  1 82  hex- 
mmeUM  Sum,  tad  entilM,  *'Coneobitaa  Martit  et 
Veneris."  With  ropnnl  to  the  author  nothing  is 
known.  UuleM  we  attribute  lome  uiaccunKies  in 
netm  and  tone  peoiliarities  in  pbaaeolegj  to  a 
corrupt  text,  we  rou«t  conclude  that  he  belong*  to 
a  late  epoch,  bat  the  pieo)  is  tbrougbout  replete 
with  grace  and  spirit,  and  preseotf  a  Wtieo  of 
brilliant  pfetMrtti  Wemsdorf  imagine*,  that  for 
lieposianHS  we  oiicrht  to  rend  Srpotianut^  merely 
becau<^e  the  foniur  lit'sigiialion  does  not  elsewhere 
occur  ;  but  this  conjecture  being  altogether  unsup- 
ported by  evidence,  will  he  received  with  favour  by 
but  few.  The  verses  are  to  be  found  in  Burmann, 
AmAoL  LaL  L7%  or  No.  559,  ed.  Meyer  ;  see  also 
WofB»dorf,  Po'it.  ImI.  Min.  vol.  iv.  par.  i.  pp.  52, 
819,  ToL  V.  par.  uL  pp.  U70,  1477.     [W.  K.J 

RB'STIO,  A^NTlUa  1.  Tha  anthar  of  a 
sumptuary  law,  which,  besides  limiting  the  expence 
of  entertainment*,  enacted  that  no  magittcate  or 
magistnte  elect  dieaU  dlM  dmad  amwhaia  «s- 
oapt  at  the  house*  of  Mrtaia  paMB^  Tlrfs  law, 
kowvrer,  was  little  obsenred  ;  and  we  ai«  told  that 
Anitas  never  dined  out  aAerwards,  that  he  might 
not  his  own  law  violatid.  We  do  not  know 
ill  what  year  this  law  was  passed  ;  but  it  was  sul)- 
»e(juent  to  the  sumptuary  law  of  the  consul  Aemi- 
lius  Lepidua,  B.  a  78,  and  before  the  OM  of  Oawar 
(Oell.  ii.  24  ;  Macrob.  Sid.  ii.  13). 

2.  Probabljr  a  Mm  of  the  preceding,  was  pro- 
ieiftad  bf  tiia  triamii*  in  a.o.  41^  bat  waa  pc»- 

wrved  by  the  fidelil^af  a  slave,  and  by  his  means 
escaped  to  Sex.  Ponmtiiu  in  Sidljf.  (VaL  Max. 
v{.  8.  §  7  ;  Appian,  A  C  \t.  48 ;  llaaob.  M  i. 

The  name  of  C.  Antius  liestio  occurs  on  sereral 
coins,  a  specimen  of  which  is  annexed.  On  the 
obverse  is  the  head  of  a  man,  and  on  the  reverse 
Hercules,  holding  in  nni«  hand  a  dub,  and  in  the 
other  a  trophy,  wiili  tiie  skin  of  a  lion  thrown 
across  his  arm.  It  is  cnnjectaiad  tiuU  the  head  on 
the  iihverse  is  that  of  the  proposer  of  the  8ump- 
toary  law  mentioned  above  {.No.  IJ,  and  tliat  the 
coin  «aa  atniek  b/  Ua  ian  [N«w3].  (Bekhol, 
vol  T.  pu  188.) 


com  OP  C.  ANTICS  RKSTIOb 


RESTITU'TCS,  CLAU'DIUS.  nn  ontor  of 
considerable  rcpuution  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  was 
a  friend  of  the  younger  PIiny,aad  is  Kltewise  ede* 
brntrd  by  Martial  in  an  epigmm  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  his  birth-daj.  (PUn.  iijx.  iii.  9.  §  16,  tL 
l7,Til.  1  ;  Martial,  X.  87.) 

REX,  MA'UrirS.  1.  Q.  Maiu  ii-s  Rkx, 
tribune  of  the  plebs  B.C.  196',  pro|>o8ed  to  the 
people  to  make  peaee  with  Philip.  (Lir.  xzxiiL 
25., 

2.  P.  Marcius  Rkx,  was  sent  by  the  senate 
with  two  coUeagues  on  a  mission  to  the  consul 
COMriM  Logins  is  Mill.  (Uf.aUiil.) 


KHAMNUSIA. 

3.  Q.  MARrifs  Rrx,  praetor  n.  c  144,  von 
commisftioned  by  the  senate  to  build  an  aqoedocC* 
and  in  ealar  l^t  he  might  inniphla  il»  lua  im- 
periiim  was  prolonged  for  another  year.  TLis 
aqueduct,  known  by  the  name  of  Aqaa  Mawvia^ 
wae  eoa  of  tiM  mast  important,  and  b  ipalEm  af  at 

lencth  in  the  Dictionary  of  AntiquHirs  (p.  HQ, 
2d  ed.>.  (Frontin.  (is  .<lma«t  12  i  Plin.  J£  JV. 
xbA.  8.  a.  84  $  Pint  OnM.  I.) 

4.  Q.  Marcius  Q.  f.  Q.  v.  Rax,  coiwal  b.  c 
118,  with  M.  Porcius  Cato.  The  colony  of  Narbo 
Martius  in  OanI  was  founded  in  this  year.  Marciua 
carried  on  war  against  the  Stoeni,  a  Lignrian 
people  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  and  obttunt^  m 
triumph  in  the  following  year  on  account  of  his 
victories  over  thaBb  llarcios  loot  daring  bis  con- 
sulship his  only  son,  a  youth  of  great  promise,  but 
had  such  nuuteiy  over  his  feeUngs  as  to  meet  tbn 
senate  on  tfaa^efUaaon^bM,  and  periani 
his  reprular  official  duties  (Plin.  H.  N.  iu  31  ;  Gell. 
xiii.  19 ;  Lav.  EpiL  62 :  Oroiu  t.  14 ;  Faati  CapiC; 
yal.llax.v.l«.f  8).  Tha  rfrtsraf  tbiilfniiiM 
Rex  married  C.  Julius  Caesar,  the  gMOdfilAw  af 
the  dicUtor.    [Mabcu,  No.  2.] 

5.  Q.  Maacraa  Q.  r.  Rxx,  probably  a  gniMl- 
son  of  No.  4,  was  consul  n.  a  68,  with  L.  QaeciKna 
Metellus.  His  ctlleatriie  died  at  the  commence- 
ment of  hi»  year  uf  olbce,  and  as  no  consul  was 
elected  in  his  place,  we  find  the  name  of  Mawiwa 
Rex  in  the  Fasti  with  the  remark,  v7«ir  comndaimm 
peggii.  He  was  prooonsui  in  Ciiicia  in  the  fioUow^ 
ing  year,  and  Ma  laflnad  nniolniaa  «a  Lnaallaa, 
at  the  in4lij:ation  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  cele- 
brated P.  Clodioa,  whom  Lucailas  had  offended. 
InB.a68,  MaNlni  bad  to  ■arrender  bie  pvoTbea 
and  army  to  Pompeius  in  compliance  with  tlie  Lcr 
Manilia.  On  his  return  to  Rome  he  sued  for  a 
triumph,  but  as  obstacles  wen  thrown  in  the  way 
by  certain  parties,  be  lanained  outside  the  city  to 
prnsecnt'-  his  cinimv  and  waa  still  there  when  the 
CatilmarKiii  conhpiracy  broke  Out  in  B.  c.  63.  The 
senate  sent  him  to  Faesulae,  to  watch  the  move- 
ments of  C.  Mollius  or  ^tan]i^l8,  CuiliueV  pener.iL 
Mallius  sent  proposals  of  iieace  to  Maxcius,  but  the 
brtler  lafnsed  to  lietm  te  his  teiaa  valeos  be  e«K 
sented  first  to  lay  down  his  arms  (Dion  Case. 
XXXV.  4,  14, 16, 17,  xxxTU  26,  31 ;  Cic  se  I'ma, 
4  {  8riL  M.  8,  OA  80,  88-«4>  Mawini  ReK 
married  the  eldest  sister  of  P.  Clodioa  (GbAVMa* 
No.  7j.  He  died  before  b.c  61,  witbeat  kmviag 
his  lmther>in-1aw  the  inheritance  be  bad  expected 
{Cic,  (ui  AU.  i.  Ifi.  §  10). 

REX,  KU'URIUS,  probably  a  fiUse  nnd'mg 
in  Appian  {B.C.  ii.  113)  for  Rubhus  Ruga. 
[Riga.] 

RIIADAM.^NTHUS  ('Pa5ttua»floi\  a  son  ef 
Zeus  and  Europe,  and  brother  of  king  Minos  of 
Ctale  (Hem.  JL  xIt.  839),  or,  aoeoidiaf  ta  etiMn, 
a  son  of  Hephaestus  (Paus.  viii.  53.  §2).  From 
fear  of  his  brother  he  fled  to  Ocakia  in  Boeotia, 
and  tbert  nMiffied  Alanmu  In  ewmqaM  if 

his  justice  throughout  life,  he  becnme.  after  hit 
death,  one  of  the  judges  in  the  lower  wocid,  and 
took  vp  bis  abode  in  Elysiom.  (AuoUod.  !iL  1 .  | 
2,  ii.  4.  §  11  ;  Hom.  Oil.  iv.  564,^  823 ;  Pind. 
OL  ii.  137  ;  comp.  Qortvs.)  [liS.] 
RHADAMISTUS.  [Arsaooab,  p.  362, 
RHAMNU'SIA  {'PafumMfa),  m  sumame  ef 
Nemesis,  who  hn<l  a  celebrated  temple  at  Rhnmn:  * 
iu  Attiok    (Paus.  i.  33.  §  2,  Tii.  o.  g  3  ;  Mrab. 

ix.pw88fl^tet  8liph.B!fLi.ak>  IkS.] 
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RIIASCUPORIS. 

RHA'MPHIAS  i'?atx4>ias),  a  Laeedaemoniaii, 
father  of  CfaarchiM  (ThocTui.  »,  39  ;  Xen.  HelL  i. 
1.  §  35),  was  one  of  the  three  ambas-^ndora  who  were 
•ent  to  Athens  in  a.  c  432,  with  the  final  demand 
•f  Sparta  for  the  independence  of  all  the  Greek 
states.  The  demand  was  refused,  and  the  Pclo- 
ponnesiaa  war  ensued.  (Thuc.  i.  139,  &c)  lu 
%.  e.  472  tthmmpUam,  with  two  coUeagnei,  com- 
manded a  force  of  900  men.  intended  for  the 
strengthening  of  Ikasidas  in  Thrace  ;  but  their 
pasMfe  through  Thessaly  was  opposed  by  the 
Thes^lians,  and,  hearing  also  of  the  kittle  of 
AmpbipoHs  and  the  death  of  Brasidas,  they  re- 
tained to  Sparta.   (Thuc.  t.  12»  13.)     [E.  E.] 

RH  AM  PSlNITUa  (*PkMMMm«ff),  called  mem- 
f  his  !.y  Diodoms,  one  of  the  ancient  kings  of 
Kgypi,  i&  said  to  liave  succeeded  Proteus,  and  to 
bare  been  hiroaetf  wiwilii!  by  ChMfik  Thia 
is  said  to  have  po«i8e*sed  immenRe  wealth, 
ia  order  to  keep  it  safe  he  had  a  treasury  built 
iff  alOM^  iMpadiBf  tha  roMMy  of  which  Hero- 
dotus relatPH  a  romantic  story,  which  bears  a 
gnat  resemblance  to  the  one  told  by  Pausanios 
(ix.  87.  §  4)  respecting  th«  tmmaj  Mlt  by  the 
two  brothers  Agamedes  and  Trophoniiis  of  Orcho- 
laenaa  [Aqaumdms].    Khampsioitus  is  said  to 
ham  boiU  tha  waatem  propylaea  of  tha  temple  of 
Hepfaacatas  and  to  have  placed  in  (nmt  of  it  two 
huge  stattieg,  each  of  the  sixe  of  twenty-five 
cabits,  which  the  Kgyptians  called  Summer  and 
Winter.    It  is  further  stated  thai  thia  king  de- 
•eended  to  Hudes  and  played  a  game  at  dice  with 
Dexneter,  and  on  his  return  to  the  earth  a  festival 
was  institBted  in  honour  of  the  goddess  (Herod,  ii. 
121,  122  ;  Diod.  i.  62).   Rhampsinitus  bekiogs  to 
tvemiath  dynaaty  according  to  BunsaOi  and  ia 


IS  by  the  nami 

y^Ur-hel-pen  (  Bu  n  sen ,  A  tijyjttens 
W€ttae$Gk»ckie^  vol.  iii.  pp.  1 19,  120). 
BUAlf  SES,  another  form  of  tha  i 

BBA'RIAS  ('Papjoj),  a  surname  of  Demeter, 
which  she  derived  from  the  Rharian  plain  in  the 
Aeighbonihood  oi  Eleusis,  the  principal  seat  of  her 
wortbipb  (P)MMbLiMLS6;ai«ph.Byz.nndSuid. 
••»■)  [US-J 

RH  ARU8  (y^\  lha  fcthar  of  Triptolamna  at 
F,lfMisis  (Pans.  i.  U.  §  2).  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
that  according  to  the  scholiast  (on  IL  i.  &6\ 
tboFklUinaMbadthaaiHritiiakniai  [L.^] 

RHASCU'POIUS  CPaaKouwopis).  1.  Rmther 
of  Khatcm,  and  with  him  chieftain  of  a  Thracian 
iiwHwfctai  laiillaiha  ■HMdl«i  fton  tha  aottibam 

shores  of  the  Propontis  to  the  Hebrus  and  the 
nv^hbourhood  of  Philippic  Whether  the  ckn  were 
^^«f  the  Sapaei  or  the  Korpalli,  or  comprised 
■■nit  ia  wncertatn.  But  it  oocopied  both  the 
■wntjun  ridp!  that  skirts  the  Propontis  and  the 
•rothem  plains  which  lie  between  the  base  of 
Mount  Rhodope  and  the  sea  (oomp.  Appian,  B.  C. 

87,  105  ;  Tac  Ann.  ii.  64  ;  Plin.  h.N.  ix.  11 
( '  We  can  only  thus  explain  the  seaming  in- 
consittency  in  Appian^Meaaat  of  lhaaaahWiBiM  t 
f<Jr  he  describes  their  territory  as  a  lofty,  cold,  and 
.  woody  rcfiaa,  and  jat  aaaigua  to  them  a  powerful 
^ofaanlrjr.  b  tha  M wh^  B.a  49^-48» 
nliifa|iiMi,  joined  Cn.  PompqTt  ^fi*^  ^^0  haoa, 

DyRBchiam  ;  and  in  the  war  that  followed 
^••v**  death,  he  aided  Cassius  with  3000,  while 
hi*  brother  Rhascus,  at  the  head  of  an  equal 
"■■■UtflfcandijyaaihsMid  tha  CMM  af  tht 
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Tin.  Aceordinp;  to  Appian  this  was  a  politic  and 
provident  device  for  mutual  security  ;  and  it  wna 
agreed  beforehand  that  the  lirotlicr  who^e  party 
was  triumphant,  should  obuiin  the  purdun  of  the 
brother  whose  party  was  vanqnishad.  And  so, 
after  the  victopN*  at  Philippi,  Rhamriiporis  owtd  his 
life  to  the  iutercession  of  Rhascus.  Each  brother 
rendered  good  eerrioa  to  his  reepectire  party. 
When  the  road  from  A^ia  into  Macedonia,  by 
Aeuos  and  Maroneia,  bad  been  preoccupied  by  tha 
trhniTiml  legions,  Rhasaiporis,  in  whoae  dominiona 
the  passes  were,  Ird  tlii>  armies  of  Brutus  and 
Casaius  br  a  road  through  the  forest,  known  only 
to  hiaaadf  and  Rhaacua.  And  Rhascus,  on  Uia 
other  hand,  by  his  local  knowledge,  detected  tha 
march  of  the  enemy,  and  Mwd  his  allies  from 
being  cut  off  in  the  rear.  (C  ues.  Z/.  C.  iil  4  ;  Ap- 
pian. n.  Civ.  87,  103—106.  136  ;  Lucan. i'Aarso/. 
V.  5.5  ;  Dion  Cass,  xlvii.  25.)  For  the  varieties 
in  the  orthography  of  Rhascuporis,  e.  g,,  Rhascy- 
polis,  Rascyporis,  Thraseypolia,  Ac,  see  KbridiUi 
<ii{  Dion  CW.  xlvii.  25  ;  Adrian,  TuriK  lt.  J<ln  rmtm 
xiv.  17.  On  the  coins  we  meet  with  fiotrUeay 
fmnmrmfy^  (Gary,  fKtL  dm  Aosr <lf  TVan,  ^ 
2),  and  'PaicrKovrSpiSos  (Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  59), 
Ltican  {Le^  ed.  Oudendorp)  calls  him  ^^galidaa 
deminmB  ittomqaotti  one.^ 

2.  Brother  of  Rhoemetalces,  king  of  Thrace^ 
and  jointly  with  him  defeated,  a.  n.  fi,  the  Dalma- 
tians and  Breucians  in  Macedonia  {  Hato,  No.  2j. 
On  the  death  of  Shamwtalces,  i{|ia»cuporis  la- 
ceived  from  Anpustns  a  portion  of  his  dominion*!, 
the  remaiuder  being  awarded  to  his  nephew  Cotys, 
eon  of  tha  iiceaaad  [Corra,  No.  by.  Rhaacoporia 
was  discontented,  either  with  his  share  of  Thrace 
—  the  barren  mountainous  district  had  been  as* 
•igned  hin,— ar  with  divided  power ;  hat  to  kmg 

as  AiiLTUStus  lived  he  did  not  dare  to  disturb  the 
apportionment.  On  tha  onperor't  decease,  how- 
vm,  ha  iimidad  hbiwphew%  hhi|dflni,and  hardly 
desisted  at  Tiberiiu*  command.  Next,  on  pretence 
of  an  amicable  adjtutment,  Rhascuporis  invited  his 
nephew  to  a  conference,  seized  his  person,  and  threw 
hni  into  prison  ;  and  finally, thinking  a  completed 
crime  safer  than  an  imperfect  one.  put  hiin  to  death, 
i'o  Tiberius  Rhascuporis  alleged  the  excuse  of 
self-deftinaa,  and  that  the  arrest  and  nnnder  of  hia 
nephew  merely  prevented  his  own  assassination. 
The  emperor,  however,  stmuaoued  the  usurper  to 
Roma,  ttat  tha  matlar  ndiihl  ha  hivaatigated,  and 
llliavoiipori'i,  nn  pretext  uf  war  \vith  the  Scythian 
Bastamae,  bema  to  ooUect  an  anny.  But  he  waa 
antfead  farta  we  BeoMUi  aamp  by  Pomponins  FUe- 
ctis  [No.  2],  propraetor  of  My^iI^  sent  to  Roise, 
ccmdemned,  and  relegated  to  Alexandria,  where  an 
excuse  was  presently  found  for  putting  him  to  death, 
A.D.  19.  He  left  a  son,  Rhoemetalces,  who  i>uc- 
ceeded  to  his  father's  moietv  of  Thrace.  (Tnc 
Ann.  ii.  64—67,  iii.  38  ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  129  ;  Suet, 
m  87;  Dion  Cass.  Iv.  .if).) 

3.  Son  of  Cotys  (probably  No.  4),  was  defeated 
and  elain  in  battle  by  Vologacaes,  chief  of  the 
Thadaa  Bairi,  nd  laailar  af  dw  fnonl  lavoh  ef 

Thrace  aj^inst  the  Romans  in  B.C.  18.  (Dion  Cass. 
liT.  84  i  comp.  YeU.  Pat.  ii.  98.)       £  W.  &  D.  j 

BHA8CU8  {finmy,  waa  ana  ef  tha  two 
chieftains  of  a  Thracian  clan.  In  the  civil  wars  of 
Rome,  B.  c.  43,  42,  he  espoused  the  party  of 
Augustus  and  M.  Antony,  while  his  brother  Rhas- 
cuporis embraced  tliat  of  Bratna  and  Cassius.  After 
th»  TOlo^  af  the  triwfte  at  Philippi,  Rhi 
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obli^Ml  frmn  the  oonqueron  his  brotfier**  pardon. 

(Appian,  li.  C.  h.  S7,  1 04,  1 [  W.  B.  IX] 

KUATUINES  CPa«i«niO.  a  Penian,  wa«  one 
of  tlw  comnaBdm  wnt  br  Pnomliastti  to  ud  the 
BithynLms  in  opposing  tlie  passage  of  the  Cyrean 
Onek*  under  Xenophon  (hroogh  Bitbynia,  a.  c. 
400.  The  ntmpV  feitee  ««•  eompletely  defeated 
( X'-u.  Anab.  tL  6.  §§  7t  hear  again  of 

ilhathineSf  in  a  c.  896,  ai  one  of  the  commanders 
for  Phamabaxat  of  a  body  of  cavalry,  which 
Wonted  that  of  Agesilaus,  in  a  bkimiish  ne<ir 
JWrlinm.  (Xio.  HM,  iii.  4.  i  Id  i  Pl»t.  A>,fs. 
9.)  LK.  K.] 

RHAZES  (*Pa{^f),  the  antlior  of  •  Chvek  me- 
dical treatise  Tltpl  Aoijujir^j,  which  \va«  published 
at  the  end  of  Alexander  TraUionus,  154B,  ioL 
Lntot  Bwia.  ex  oflk.  Bok  StephaaL  Hk  real 

Abu  Beer  Alohammed  llm  Zacartjfd  Ar-Razi^  who 
waa  bom  (aa  hk  nama  fanplie*)  Rai,  a  town  in 
the  north  of 'Irak  'Ajomi,  near  Chorasun,  probably 
about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  after  Christ ; 
and  died  either  A.B.  811  (a.ik.  924),  or 
perhaps,  more  probably  a.  h.  320  (a.  d.  932). 
The  treatise  in  queetaon  is  in  fact  no  other  than  his 

well  hnowB  wads,         tp^|j   S^^^  \^ 

Ft  J'idari  uxd-HoMy  **  On  the  Saall  Pte  tad 
Mt-.islfs/'  which  was  translated  from  the  nripinal 
Anibic  into  Syriac,  and  from  that  hinguage  into 
Greek.  Neither  tho  dale  nor  the  anUior  of  either 
of  these  versions  is  known  ;  hut  the  Greek  trans- 
lation (aa  we  learn  from  the  prefue)  waa  made  at 
tho  eeauaaad  ef  ene  of  tempera*  of  Ceoitanti- 
nople,  perhaps  as  Fabricins  Cr.  vnl.  xii.  p. 

G92,  e<i  vet.)  conjectures,  Constantine  Ducas,wbo 
reigned  fWmi  1059  to  1067.  In  one  of  the  Onek 
JSISS.  at  Paris,  however  (§  2228,  Catal.  vol.  iL  p. 
465),  it  is  attributed  to  Joannes  Actuarius  [Ao- 
TUARius] ;  and,  if  thie  be  correct,  the  emperor 
alladnl  to  will  more  probably  be  Andronicns  IL 
Paleologtis,  A.D.  1281— It  was  from  this 
Greek  translation  (which  appears  to  have  been  ex- 
ecuted either  very  carelessly,  or  from  an  imperfect 
MS.),  and  from  Latin  versions  made  from  it,  that 
the  work  was  tirst  known  in  Europe,  the  earliest 
Latin  tnnslation  made  dineUy  from  the  original 
Arabic  being  that  which  was  |mblished  by  Dr. 
Mead,  in  1747»  Bvo.  Load.,  at  the  end  of  hie  work 
•Do  YarioUa  ot  Moibillia.**  Tho  AnUe  text 
was  published  for  the  first  time  by  John  Clianninfr, 
in  1766,  Svoi.  Loud.,  together  with  anew  Latin 
vfltwuu  uj  nnman,  wmen  nai  ueen  lepnniea  ee- 
parately,  and  which  continues  to  be  the  best  tip  to 
the  present  time.  Altogether  the  work  has  been 
published,  in  various  languages,  about  five  and 
thirty  tioMB,  in  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
—  a  greater  ntmiber  of  editions  than  has  fallen  to  tho 
lot  of  almost  any  other  ancient  metiical  treatise.  The 
maif  English  transktion  made  directly  from  the 
origilial  Arabic  is  that  by  Dr.  Greenhill,  1^47,  Rvo., 
LoMOD,  printed  for  the  Sydenham  Society  ;  from 
whiA  work  the  |M«oeding  account  ia  tdiOB.  It 
may  be  addcl  t!iat  the  particular  inti-rest  whitli 
the  work  has  excited,  aiiaea  from  the  kct  of  its 
behig  the  oariieet  ostant  nedieal  tieatiM  in  trUch 
the  Small  Pox  is  d-rtainly  mentioned  ;  and  ac- 
oordiogly  tli>'  (inek  trauslator  has  used  the  word 
Aei^tacil  to  express  this  diieaie,  then  boing  in 


RHEA. 

the  old  Greek  lanfoago  no  void  thit  Ih^ats  thio 
signification.  [W.  A.  G.j 

liHEA  (  Pelo,  •?«'«,         or  Fell).     The  mine 
aa  wen  aa  die  naUire  of  thie  dinnity  is  «b»  «f  tlw 
most  difficult  points  in  ancient  mythology.  Some 
consider  'P^a  to  be  merely  another  form  of  fyu^  the 
earth,  while  otlnn  oemieet  it  with  ^m,  I  flow 
(Plat.  Crtdj^.  p.  401,  &c.)  ;  but  thus  much  f-er-r.-? 
undeniable,  tlmt  Rhea,  like  Demeter,  w«o  a  sod- 
den  of  tho  earth.    Aeeoidinf  to  tt»  Heaaofie 
Theogony  (133  ;  comp.  Apollod.  i.  1.  §  SX  Rh«« 
was  a  daughter  of  Uranai  and  Oe,  and  accord inglj 
a  sister  of  Oceanut,  Coeus,  Hyperion,  Crina,  I.ape- 
tus,  Theia,  Themis,  and  Mnemosjrne.    She  becajno 
by  Cronos  the  mother  of  Hestia,  Demeter,  Hera, 
Aides,  Poseidon,  and  Zeus.    According  to  aocie 
aeeOBBto  Onooo  and  Rhea  were  preceded  in  their 
sovereignty  over  the  world  by  Ophion  and  Fn-T- 
nome  ;  but  Ophion  was  overpowered  by  Croii'.^ 
and  Rliea  caet  Enrjmome  into  TartantsL    Crptwa  to 
said  t'l  hnvc  (It-vnurod  nil  his  children  hj  Rhea, 
but  when  she  was  on  the  point  of  giving  birtk  to 
SSeoe,  ahe,  hj  ^e  advlee  of  her  paienta,  went  to 
Lyctns  in  Crete.     Wlii-n  /^mis  was  Vtorn  she  gave 
to  Cronos  a  etoue  wrapped  up  like  an  inlaat,  and 
the  god  iwaOowad  ft  aa  ho  tad  awanowcd  Ua  oticr 
duldren.  (lies.  T^w^. 4461,Ab.  ;  Apollod.  i.  I.  § 
6,  ftc. ;  Diod.  v.  70.)    Homer  (//.  xr.  187)  makc^ 
only  a  passing  allusion  to  Rhea,  and  the  paasage  of 
Hesiod,  which  accordingly  must  be  regaraad  aatbo 
most  ancient  (  Jreek  lei^eiul  about  Rhea,  seeme  to 
suggest  that  the  inystic  priests  of  Crete  had  al- 
ready formed  connection!  with  the  more  nc 
parts  of  Greece.    In  this  manner,  it  would 
the  mother  of  Zeus  became  known  to  the  Thraciaa^ 
with  wImob  aha  heeamo  n  divinitf  of  te  gMator 
importance  than  she  had  been  hffore  in  th^  smth 
(Ovph.  Hgrnm,  Ki|  26,  36),  for  she  was  connected 
with  tho Thadaiitaddaia  Baodiior  Cotys  (Uo- 
cate),  and  idantillod  wilk  pMnateR  (Stiakx.a. 
470.^ 

The  Thraeiasa,  in  the  mean  thne,  eooceived  tho 
chief  divinity  of  the  Samothradan  ajid  Leaann 
mysteries  as  Rhea-Iiecate,  wliil'-  sunu-  of  them  who 
had  settled  in  Asia  Minor,  became  there  acquainted 
with  8191  stranger  beings,  and  one  espedaOy  who 
was  worshipped  with  wild  and  enthusiastic  so- 
lemnities, w^as  found  to  resemble  llhea.  in  like 
manner  the  Oredce  who  afterwwda  arttled  hi  Aaia 
identified  the  Asiatic  goddess  with  Rliea,  with  whose 
worship  they  bad  long  been  familiar  (Sirab.  z.  p. 
471 ;  Hon.  Kfmt.  IS.  SI).   In  Phrygia,  when 

Rhea  became  identified  with  Cybele,  she  is  sniJ  tO 
have  purified  Dionysus,  and  to  have  taught  kin  tho 
mysteries  (Apollod.  fiL  5.  §  1),  and  thna  a  Dhay* 
siac  element  became  amalgamated  with  the  worship 
of  Rhea.  Demeter,  moreovei^  the  danghter  of 
Rhea,  is  sometimes  mentionod  with  all  the  attri* 
butes  belonging  to  Rheb  (Mp^  ilM.) 
The  confusion  then  became  so  great  that  the  w-ir- 
ship  ot  the  Cretan  Rhea  was  confounded  with  that 
of  the  Phrygian  mother  of  the  goda,  and  thst  the 
oraies  of  Dionysus  became  interwoven  with  tho*e 
of  Cybele.  Strangers  from  Asia,  who  must  be 
looked  upon  ai  jngglera,  introdneed  a  varitty  «f 
novel  rites,  which  were  fondly  received,  espwrinlly 
by  the  populace  (Strnb.  /.  c.  j  AthMi.  zii.  p.  ; 
DaoMoth.  dbOwon.  p.  313).  Both  thaMnetad 
the  connection  of  Khea  with  Demeter  Mice '^f 
that  she  was  in  cady  umoa  revered  aa  goddeu  ot' 
the  earth. 
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Crpte  WM  undoabtedljr  the  earliest  Mat  o(  the 
~  «r  Rhn ;  IMedfltw  (v.  66)  mw  the  lito 

ler  temple  had  once  stood,  in  the  neighbour- 
liood  of  CnowuB,  and  it  would  seem  that  at  one 
^ioM  iIm  was  worshipped  in  that  island  eren  under 
«b«  mtm  of  Cybele  ( Eus«k  Ckrm.  p.  56  ;  Syncell. 
^^ItrnHMTT.  p.  126).  The  common  tradition,  further, 
that  Zeus  was  bom  in  Crete,  either  on  Muunt 
lont  Ida.  At  Delphi  there  wn»  a  stone 
mt  not  xcTy  large  dimensions,  which  was  erery  day 
ited  with  oil,  and  on  aolemn  occasions  was 
vp  in  wUla  wool ;  and  tkia  tloM  was 
lielieTCHl  to  have  been  the  one  which  Cronos  swal- 
lowed when  he  thoi^ht  he  was  deTOoring  Zeus 
(Ana.  X.  94.  §  5).  Mi  kcal  tadhloBe  implying 
that  Rhea  gave  birth  to  Zeus  in  this  or  that  place 
of  Greece  itself  occor  in  rarions  other  localitieSb 
Some  ezpceasly  stated  that  he  was  bom  at  Thebes 
tTmUta,  md  JLjfc.  1194).   The  temple  of  the  Din- 
dTTfT*ninn  mother  had  been  built  hv  Pindaras 
(Paus.  IX.  25.  §  3  ;  Philostr.  /coh.  ii.  12).  Ano- 
ther legend  stated  that  Rhea  gave  birth  at  Chaero- 
tieia  in  Doeotia  (Paus.  ix,  41.  §  3),  and  in  a  temple 
of  Zena  at  Plataeae  Rhea  was  represented  in  the 
Mt  «f  haading  the  stosM  eatmd  in  daUi  to  Cmiee 
(Pant.  ix.  2.  §  5).    At  Athens  there  was  a  temple 
o£  Kbea  in  the  neriboloe  of  the  Oljnpiciom  (Pans, 
f.  18.  §  7),  and  tiw  Atkeaiaiia  are  vim  aid  to 
few  been  the  first  among  the  H reeks  who  adopted 
the  worship  of  the  mother  of  the  godt  QJiiiian, 
OraL  5>   Her  temple  there  was  ealM  tta  Me- 
troom.    The  Arcadians  also  related  that  Zeus  was 
lx>m  in  their  country,  on  Mount  Lycaon,  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  Arcadian  religion  (Paus.  viii.  36.  §  2, 
n .  §  2  f  mmfk  Callim.  //y»M.  in  Jov.  1 0, 16,  &c). 
Similar  traces  are  found  in  Messenia  (Paus.  iv.  33. 
f  2),  Laconia  (iii.  22.  §  4),  in  Mysia  (Strab.  xiii.  p. 

CyM*  (i  p^  45,  xiL  p^  575).  Under 
the  name  of  Cybele,  wi-  find  her  worship  on  Mount 
Smyltts  (Paus.  v.  1 3.  §  4),  Mount  Coddinua  (iii. 
^  f  4>  in  Phrygia,  wMeh  had  reeeHcd  iia 
rolonists  from  Thnic.  ;ind  where  she  was  regarded 
a*  the  mother  of  babaziusw  Then  her  worship  was 
qoite  vnlvefM],  <br  tliere  it  Manely  a  town  in 
Phfjgia  on  the  ooini  of  which  the  does  not  appear. 
In  Galatia  she  was  chiefly  worshipped  at  Pessinus, 
where  her  sacred  im^  was  believed  to  have  fisllen 
firom  heaven  (Herodian,  L  35).  King  Midas  L 
Imilt  a  temple  to  her,  and  introduced  festive  so- 
lemnities, and  subsequently  a  more  magnificent 
ene  was  eneled  by  «m  of  the  Attali.  Her  name 
at  Pessinus  was  Acrdistis  (Strab,  xii.  p.  567).  Her 
nrieata  at  Fessinos  seem  from  the  earliest  times  to 
■anre  lMa»  in  §•■»  respeeli^  ^  nlan  of  1]»  place, 
and  to  have  derived  the  greatest  possible  advantages 
ftwB  their  piiestlj  functions.  £ven  after  the  image 
ei  na  (pmossi  waa  camsn  mm  reannvs  w  newai 
Pesunos  still  continued  to  be  looked  upon  as  the 
metropolis  of  the  mat  goddess,  and  as  the  principal 
seat  of  her  worship.  Under  diflferent  names  we 
aught  trace  the  worship  of  Rhea  even  much  further 
east,  as  far  as  the  Euphrates  and  even  Bactriana. 
She  was,  in  fact,  the  great  goddess  of  the  Eastern 
ivorld,  and  we  find  her  worshipped  there  in  a 
variety  of  forms  and  under  a  variety  of  names.  As 
ngud*  the  Romans,  they  had  from  the  earliest 
tiBOi  werriiipped  Jupiter  and  Us  matbir  Opa,  the 
wife  of  Saturn.  When,  therefore,  we  rend  (Liv. 
xsix.  1 1,  14)  that,  duriM  the  Uannibaiian  war, 
^MndjdM  In^gaofll^iMti^^ 


lUlF.SCUPORlS. 


ship  then  introduced  was  quite  fbre%n  to  them,  and 
eitMT  maintHnsd  itsdf  as  distinct  fmn  the  wo^ 

ship  of  Ops,  or  became  united  with  it.  A  templa 
was  built  to  her  on  the  Palatine,  and  the  Roman 
matrons  honoured  her  with  the  festival  of  the  Me- 
galesia.  The  manner  in  whidl  slie  was  represented 
in  works  of  art  was  the  same  as  in  Osases^  and 
her  castrated  priests  were  called  QalH. 

The  varions  nsmss  hf  whieh  we  find  Rhea  de- 
signated, are,  "  the  great  mother,"  **  the  mother 
of  the  gods,"  Cybele,Cybebe,  Agdistis,  iierecyntia, 
Brimo,  Dindymene,  **  tlie  great  IdaHOi  OMkbcr  af 
the  gods."  Her  children  by  Cronos  are  enumerated 
by  Hesiod ;  under  the  name  of  Cjbele  she  is  also 
euM  tiia  mathtt  of  Alca,  of  tha  PtupjmiBn  Iring 
Midas,  and  of  Nicaca  (Diod.  iii.  57  ;  PnoL  Cod. 
224).  la  all  European  countries  Rhea  was  con- 
eeiTed  to  ba  aeoompanied  by  the  Curetes,  who  are 
inseparably  connected  with  the  birth  and  bringing 
up  of  Zeus  in  Crete,  and  in  Phrypia  by  the  Cory- 
bantes,  Atys,  and  Agdistis.  Tiie  Cor)  bantes  were 
her  enthusiastic  priMls«  wIm  with  drums,  cymbals, 
horns,  and  in  full  nrmnnr,  performed  their  orj^'iastic 
dances  in  the  forests  and  on  the  mountains  of 
Phrygia.  The  lion  was  sacred  to  the  mother  of 
the  gods,  because  she  was  the  divini^  of  the  earth, 
and  becMiae  the  lion  is  the  stnmsest  and  UMMt  im* 
portant  of  all  aainnda  on  oartt,  in  addiUoa  to 

which  it  was  believed  that  the  countries  in  which 
the  goddess  was  worshipped,  abounded  in  lions 
(comp.  Or.  JMUL  x.  683).  In  Onaea  the  oak  waa 
sacred  to  Rhea  (SchoL  ad  ApoUon.  Rhod.  i.  1 124). 
The  highest  ideal  of  Rhea  in  works  of  art  was  pro- 
duced by  Pheidias ;  she  was  seldom  represented  in 
a  standing  postonSitatgiBSnllyssatodoii  a  throne, 
adorned  with  the  mural  crown,  from  which  a  veil 
hangs  down.  Lions  usually  appear  crooching  on 
the  r%ht  and  left  of  her  throne,  and  sometimes  she 
is  seen  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  bj  Hons.  (Comp. 
CuRSTBS ;  Zaus  ;  CaoMOS.)  [L.  S.j 

RHBA  SIlfVIA.  [RoMroim.] 
RHEOI'NUS.  [Rkginls.] 
RUEOI'NUSiph/sician.  LPaocLus.] 
RHTOIO,  which  Sillig  inserts  in  his  eatalegna 
as  the  name  t^f  a  pem-eutrnivfr,  is  merely  a  fal?*o 
reading  for  FNAIOT.    (K.  Rochette^  Leitre  a  M. 
Schomy  p.  152,  2d  ed.)  [P.  S.j 

RHE'MNlUa,  FA'NNIUa  [PmiMtAMua, 
p.  525,  a.] 

RHEOMITHRES  ('Psofuflpnt),  a  Persian  who 
joined  in  Uie  gaasod  NToIt  of  tha  Western  pro- 
vinces from  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  in  b.  c.  ?A-2,  and 
w.-is  employed  by  his  confederates  to  go  to  Tacbos, 
king  of  %ypt,  nr  aid.  HaHng  retuned  to  Asia, 
with  500  talents  and  50  ships  of  war,  he  sent  for 
a  number  of  the  rebel  chiefs  to  receive  the  subsidy, 
and,  on  their  arrival*  lio  amslad  them,  and  m> 
spatched  them  in  chains  to  Artaxerxes,  thus  making 
his  own  peace  at  court.  It  was  perhaps  the  same 
Rheomithres,  whom  we  find  in  command  of  a  body 
of  2000  eavalif,  fas  Dareius  III.,  at  the  battle  of 
the  Oranicus,  in  B.  c.  834,  and  who  fell  in  the 
next  year  at  the  battle  of  Issus.  (Xcn.  Vj/rop.  viii. 
8  ;  Diod.  zt.  92,  zriL  10,  34  ;  Arr.  Anal».  i.  12, 
ii.  11  ;  Curt.  iii.  8  ;  comp.  WsSiu  md  Diod.  xviL 
19  ;  Frciosh.  ad  CurL  L  e.)  [E.  &j 

RHBSCU'PORIS  (*P9^M^t),  tbsaamaof 
several  kin?s  of  Bosporus  under  the  Roman  empire, 
who  are  known  to  tu  almost  exclusively  from  coins. 
Tha  im  Icfaw  of  this  mbm  nqrlum  basnaf 
XfemiMi  ai%n^  Ibt  tiM  anw  ii 


i 
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Thmclan.  The  name  of  the  Thraciim  kings  appear* 
under  the  form  of  Rhoicnporis,  both  on  coins  and 
in  the  best  vvritern,  wliile  on  the  coins  of  the  kings 
of  Bosporus  we  always  have  the  form  lihescuporis. 
(Eekhd,  ^  ft  ppu  i75— S77.) 

RuEscfroRis  I.,  was  king  in  the  reiqn  of  Ti- 
berius, as  is  evideat  from  the  aouexeU  coio,  bjr 
which  w  )mm  that  h»  tHoncd  th»  bmm  of 

Tiberius  Julius.  He  continued  king  nt  tlx*  accos- 
•ion  of  Caligula,  as  both  the  name  and  b«adof  that 
enperor  appears  on  his  coins ;  bat  he  iBMt  htef% 

died  or  been  drivt>n  out  of  his  Uagdom  soon  afii-r- 
vrards,  as  Caligula  made  Polemon  king  both  of 
Pontos  and  limponu  in  a.  i>.  ii^.    [ruLUtON,  p. 


OOUf  OF  UUCOPOMS  t. 


:uFOHiB  11^  a  contemponuj  of  Domitian, 
vhoM  hiftd  i>rptnif  flu  ths 


COIN  OP  RUESCUPORIS  II. 

RiiBSCUPonis  TIT..  r»  contemporary  of  Caracnila 
and  Alexander  beverus,  whose  heads  appear  ou  his 


COIN  OF  RUB8COPORIS  III. 

There  was  also  a  Tlhp<sciipor!«i  IV.,  who  was  a 
contempoiary  of  Valerian,  and  a  Khescuporia  V.,  a 
flontemponry  of  ConatantiM  ^  QwmL 

RHESUS  ('P^aor).  1.  A  rirer-god  b  Bitbynia, 
one  of  the  aoM  of  Ooeaooa  and  Tk»Hn,  (Hes. 

8M  ;  Hon.  A  91 ;  mmpk  dtt. 
p.  590.) 

2.  A  son  of  king  Fioneus  in  Thrace,  and  an 
ally  of  the  Trojana  in  their  war  with  the  Greeks. 
'Ht  poeaessed  hortM  iHdie  as  snow  and  swift  as 
the  wind,  which  were  carried  off  by  night  by 
Odysseus  and  Diomedes  the  latter  of  whom  mur- 
dered Rhesus  himself  in  his  sleep  (Hoak  A  & 
4Mb4Mk*ebt  Vim. ilMki 46a, with tef;iMlt> 


RIIIANUS. 

In  later  writer*  Rhesus  is  described  as  a  moi  of 
Strymon  and  Euterpe,  or  Calliope,  or  Ti  ban 
(ApoUod.  i.  3.  §  4  ;  Conon,  Aarrmt,  4  ;  Eo^tatk 
ad  Hom.ja.  817  ;  Eurip.  Hhesus.)  [L.  Suj 

RHBXBVOR  CPii^fr*^),  two  mythml  per- 
sonac<'s,  one  the  father  of  Chaldopci,  and  the 
second  a  son  of  Nausiihous  the  kiny  e£  the 
Phaeariaai,  and  aeoocdingly  a  hwUhwi'  af  Aid- 
nous.  (ApiMli.  l&ri  «S  Hoik  Of.  TiL  €«, 
^)  C1^S.J 

RHIAHUS  fPhaMlt),  af  Cnm,  «m  a  diatiB- 
guished  Alexandrian  poet  and  grammarian,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  third  century  B.C  Accord.!::^ 
to  Suidas  («.  r.),  he  was  a  native  of  Bene,  or,  as 
some  said,  uf  Cera^,  twa  ohecure  citios  in  Cretr, 
while  nthprs  made  him  a  native  of  Itbomc  in 
Moitsenia,  a  statement  easily  explained  by  the 
supposition  that  Rhianaa  ipent  some  tioM  at 
Ithume,  while  collecting  materials  for  hia  |>oem 
the  MeaMnian  Wars.   He  was  at  first,  aa  Saidas 


but  afterwards,  having  been  instructed,  he  T»*caj:ie 
a  grunmahan.  The  statement  of  buidaa,  thaa  be 
waa  coQtamporary  wKh  BMetthcMai  ^"'^llT 
dicatcs  the  time  at  which  he  lived,  but  suggeata 
the  probability  that  be  lived  at  Alexandria  in  per- 
sonal and  literary  connection  with  EtatoatheneSk 
On  the  irmund  of  this  statemenii  GUvlai  fian  dia 
age  of  Khirinus  at  n.  c.  222. 

He  wrote,  acconling  to  the  commoQ  text  of 
Sutdas,  (fifurpa  iroi^Mara,  'HpcucXudSa  0t€AL»ts 
5*,  where  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  we  should 
read  «4<^ct/ki  voiij^ra,  since  the  epic  poena  of 
Rhiamia  wwa  avtainly  thoaa  af  hia  warica  ta 
which  he  chiefly  owed  his  fame.  Thus  Athenaeui 
expressly  deeignatea  him  iwowoiis  (xL  pi.  4B9  d.). 
His  poeflM  are  flMntimed  by  SwIoaiBi  {TBk  70X 
a-i  among  thoM>  productions  of  tha  Alexandrian 
school,  which  the  amparoc  Tibalaa  ainisid  aad 
imitated. 

The  subject  of  the  epic  poems  of  Rhtanns  were 
taken  either  from  the  old  mythology,  or  from  the 
annals  of  particular  suites  and  counuiea.  Of  the 
former  class  were  his  'HpixXtta  (not  'HpoKAstas;, 
as  Suidas  has  it),  and  of  the  latter  his  'Ax«I«a, 
'H\i(uta,  &ta<Ta\uci,  and  Msaoi|i'iaxd.  It  ia  quite 
uncertain  whrt  waa  lha  aabjaet  af  hia  paeaa 
titled  which  is  only  known  to  us  by  a  siai^ 

line  quoted  by  Stephanus  of  Byiaatium  (tak 
*ApdKxn^os).  Far  a  fall  aoeovnt  ef  tha  axlaat 
rrai;nuiit>i  of  these  poonia,  and  for  a  discussion  of 
their  subjects,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Meineke*a 
essay  on  Rhianns,  in  hia  Amabda  AUaamtriaa, 
(See  also  Fabric.  BtV.  Graec  vol.  i.  pp.  7M»  716$ 
Clinton,  F.  H.  vol  iii.  pp.  512,  513.) 

Like  most  of  the  Alexandrian  poets,  Rhianaa 
«aa  aha  a  writer  of  epigrams.  Ten  of  hia  apionM 
are  preserved  in  the  Pahitinc  Anthology-,  and  aaa 
\y\  Athenaeua.  They  treat  of  amatory  sabjecia 
with  mMh  fraad— ;  bat aO  aaaal  in  eltMast 
of  language,  cleverness  of  invention,  and  simplicity 
of  expression.  He  had  a  place  in  the  Uiurkitd  of 
Ifaleager.  (Brunck,  Amal  vaL  L  ^479•  ft  ^69S 
Jacob's  yln^.  Graec.  vol.  i.  p.  229, 
— d47  ;  Meineke,  pp.  206— 212.) 

Respecting  the  grammatical  woriea  of  RUomm^ 
we  only  know  that  he  is  firequently  quoted  hi  tha 
Sf'hoii't  on  Hfloart  aa  ana  of  iba  ooauiaalil»«a 

the  poet. 

The  fragments  of  RhliU  hare  been  printed  in 
af  tha  old  ooUaslioaa  flf  Iba  Oiaak  ffli^  (tea 
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E  MoBwamu       ML  Sirift,  Onm.  §,  m  FMiMt 
#8lfcMW<),  and  in  Oaitfbrd**  Podae  Mmon$  Qraed ; 
■und  Mpaiatelj  edited  by  Nic.  Saal,  in  au  excellent 
mcmograph,  Bonn,  1831,  8to.  (oorop.  Schneidewin*s 
l^eview  in  Jahn*s  JakrhUeker  tot  1833,  toI.  ix.  pp. 
1  jy,  &c.),  and,  as  already  roentioiipd,  in  Meineke's 
^ttaiecta  AUmndrimL,  BeroL  1843«  8vo.  There 
aire  also  EMajt  on  Rhianos  by  Jacobs  [^pkem.  UtU 
.*^hrJ.  Univ.  18S3»  Sect  ii.  pp.  109,  &c.),  Meineke 
^^&JkamiL  <L  ikrim,  Acad.  1834),  and  Siebtlia,  in 
m  oMMMftmph.  DBdhwa,        4to^       [P«  &) 

R II I  NT  HON  (•ptFewi'),  of  Syractine  or  Taren- 
-turn,  a  dramatio  pnl,  of  that  ^ecie*  of  burlesque 
tragedy,  widdi  wm  ttSBti  fkmKuypeu^  or  Ixapo- 
Tpo-yy8fa,  flonmhed  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  I. 
king  of  Egypt  (Suid.  «.«.).    When  he  ii  placed 
by  Snidaa  and  others  at  the  head  of  th«  composera 
•f  thia  bnrieaqoe  dmna,  we  are  not  to  tnppose 
that  he  actually  invented  it,  but  thiit  he  was  the 
larst  to  deTeiope  in  a  written  form,  and  to  intro- 
4ae9  ial*  Qmk  UCeratore,  a  speeies  of  dramatic 
composition,  which  had  already  lonjj  existed  as  a 
popaiar  amusement  among  the  Greeks  of  southern 
ItidyattdSidlf.taiMpMiidlyalTMMilak  He 

was  followed  by  other  WfiMH^  Mcll  M  SOPAVBII, 
Scfsa,  and  BLaxtra. 

The  specMi  of  dfMn  wUdi  RUnllmi  onltl fated 

may  be  described  as  an  exhibition  of  the  su1>j<'cts 
of  tragedy,  in  the  spirit  and  style  of  comedy.  It 
is  plain,  firom  tha  Cngmenta  of  Rhinthon,  that  the 
conk  Homt  iAHliMil  to  the  nieti«a»  which  are 

sometimes  eren  more  irregular  than  in  the  Attic 
comedians  (Hephaest  p.  9,  OaisC).  A  poet  of  this 
deMTipUon  was  called  fkh^  TUo  MOW,  and  that 
of  the  dmrna  it^lf,  <(^veut<iypa^ia,  seem  to  haTO 
been  the  genuine  terms  used  at  Tarentuou 

Of  1k»  pefsonal  Ualory  of  RhiBdMn  we  IcDew 
TiOihin?  iH'vund  the  statement  of  Siiidas  that  he 
was  the  son  of  a  potter.  He  is  said  to  have 
wriMoB  thirty-eight  dnani  (Said.  ste. ;  Su-ph. 
Byz.  $.  r.  Tapoi),  which  we  still  possess  the  fol- 
lowing titles :  'Afti^Tiritty^  'HpaKKijs^  'Itptytvtia 
4  Ir  AAll(8^  'I<;>i7«rfia  if  Tov/wis,  '0/x'«rTi}>, 
Tf^o^x.  He  i«  sereral  times  quoted  bf  Atbe- 
naeuft,  Ilesychins,  and  other  Greek  writers,  and 
by  Cicero  (ad  Att.  L  20),  isd  Vorro  iii.  3. 

Une  of  tV.'^  r'rreek  fnnmmanans  tells  us  that 
BUtttfaon  wiut  the  tirst  who  wrote  cumedy  in  bexa- 
mttm  Terse ;  Ae  OManing  of  which  probably  is, 
tbnt  ;n  his  dramas  the  dactylic  hexameter  was 
higeiy  us^  as  well  as  the  iambic  trimeter  (lo. 
LydM,  d»  Afagklt.  it  1. 4\\  The  seme  writer 
farther  asserts  that  the  satire  of  I-iiciliui  sprung 
fran  an  imitation  of  the  comedy  of  Rhinthon,  just 
m  that  of  the  fateoqiiait  Rmn  ■mhhli  wee 
derived  from  the  Attic  comedians ;  but  to  this 
■latement  little  credit  can  be  attached. 

The  Greek  anthology  (Branch,  Antd,  toI.  i.  p. 
I9G,  No.  12.)  contains  an  epigram  upon  Rhinthon 
by  Nossis.  (MiiUer,  Doner,  b.  iv.  c.  7-  S  '>)  ; 
OMon,  AitnL  CriU  pp.  69,  Ileuven.%  Cotlcctan. 
JUt^  P|k  69,  &c. ;  Jacobs,  Animadv.  tn  Anth.  Grace. 
Tol.  I  pt.  i.  p.  4'Jl  ;  F'abric.  Bibl.  Graec.  vol.  ii.  p. 
820 :  Clinton,     //.  toL  iii.  pw  486.)     [P.  &] 

RBODE  CPMir),  a  daoghler  of  PomMob  hy 

Anfcitritr,  was  married  to  Helios,  and  became 
br  Dim  the  mother  of  Phaeton  and  his  sisters 
(ApoUod.  i.  4.  §  4).  It  iheaia  he  ohMnred  that 
the  names  Rhodos  and  Rhode  are  o(Wn  confounded 
(Diod.  T.  M  i  ocmp.  Riioooe).   A  Meond  penoo 


RHODON.  Ml 

hoariaf  the  nrnie  of  Rhode,  waieaa  of  Ae  Daaaida. 

(Apollod.ii.  1.  §  5.)  [L.S.) 

RHODEIA  (Pi^Ssia),  a  daughter  of  Oceanut 
and  Tbctya,  was  one  of  the  pbymatea  of  Perse^ 
phone.  {liuL  JImog,  151 1  Hoak  Upmn.  in  Cer. 
451.)  [L.S.] 

RHODOGU'NE.    [Arsacks  VI.  p.  ^55,  a,] 

RHODON  CMIsirX  called,  in  the  Haeremtm 
Indicultts^  extant  under  the  name  of  Jerome,  CoRO- 
ooN,  a  Christian  writer  of  the  second  centoiy.  He 
wee  a  Mlife  of  PNeoMshr  Aefa^  bat  apjpwn  to 
hare  removed  to  Rome,  where  he  was  instructed 
(ftitSttnv9ftLi}f  pethapa  converted  to  Christianity,  by 
IVuhm  fTiTiAiniaj.  Nothing  more  la  known  of 
his  history  than  that  he  took  an  active  part  against 
the  heretics  of  his  day  ;  being  certainly  engaged  * 
against  the  MaiehHutes,  with  one  of  whom,  Apc^ee 
[Apellbs],  he  had  a  personal  discussion  ;  and 
probably  npainst  the  Montanists.  Jerome  placoa 
him  in  the  time  oi  Commodus  and  iSeveras,  i.  e« 
A.  D.  180—211. 

He  wrote:  —  1.  Adrtnut  Marnrmnn  Opu$. 
From  this  work  Eusebius,  in  bis  account  of  Rhodon, 
hat  ghen  eoe  or  two  brief  dtatioBik  It  wae  ad- 
dressed  to  one  CalliMtion,  and  contained  Rlindnn's 
account  of  his  conference  with  Apelles,  which  ia 
estiaelod  \tf  BaMhiMi  AeootdiBg  lo  Aie  iifBiHiiit 
lUiodon  silenced  his  antagonist,  and  held  him  up 
to  ridicule.  Certainly  he  appears  to  have  possessed 
too  much  of  that  ■elf>oonfidenoe  and  fondness  for 
reviling  which  has  characterised  polcanical  writers. 
Marcion  is  termed  by  him  "the  Pontic  VVolf."  The 
fragments  of  this  work  uf  Rhodon  are  valuable  as 
AiwriBg  the  diversity  of  opinions  which  prevailed 
among  the  Mardonites.  2.  E/i  rriv  i^avpLfpov  Jiro- 
fiKiifia^  Commniarimi  m  Htjca'cmeron^  which  Jerome 
chaiaelMrfane  ae  eenibting  of  degaatfla  tnetatae.* 

3.  Adrtrmm  Phrtfgat  (sc.  Cataphni'jns  s.  Afotila" 
tiisiat)  intigme  Ojm,   Jerome  thus  characterizes  a 
prodoetleii  of  Bhoden,  periiBpa  aenibing  to  him  (aa 
some  have  judged,  from  a  comparison  of  cc.  37  and 
3d  of  hie  A  Fier.  JU,)  the  work  egatnst  the  Mon- 
tanhii  hi  three  books,  addrMsed  to  Abereios  or 
Abireias  M.ircellns,  from  which  Eusebius  has  givOB 
a  long  citation  (//,  E.  v.  16).    The  work  is.  how- 
ever, ascribed  by  Huhnus  and  Nicephonis  Caliisti, 
among  the  older  writm,  and  by  Bnanius,  Baluze, 
and  I>e  Qiiien,  nmon?  the  modems,  to  Claudius 
Apuliiaaris  of  iiiernpolis  [Apollinaris,  No.  1]  ; 
by  others  to  the  ApoUemna  f  Apolloniur,  literary. 
No.  13]  mentioned  and  cit<'d  by  Ensehins  (ff.E. 
V.  18),  and  to  whom  TertuUian  [Tjuitullianub] 
replied  fai  hii  kit  woilc  4$  Betkui ;  and  by  Vale- 
sias  {Not.  ad  lJuseb.  II.  E.  v.  IG),   Tilli  iiioiit, 
Ceillier,  and  others,  to  Asterioa  Urbanua  iUjiflA- 
Nna].  ne  daina  of  aay  of  thew  wrltere  to  the 
authorship  of  the  work  dted  by  Eusebius  are,  we 
think,  feeble.    Eusebius,  according  to  some  MSS. 
(for  the  text  is  corrupt),  cites  the  author  simply  as 
Ttr,  **a  certain  writer     and  it  ia  qotto  ttnaccount* 
able  that  he  should  have  omitted  to  mention  his 
name  if  he  had  known  it  ;  or  that  ho  should  have 
omitted  all  notice  of  the  work  in  hie  aeeonnt  of 
Rhodon  just  before,  if  he  had  believed  it  to  V>e  hi*. 
That  Jerome  ascribed  the  work  to  Rhodon  is  only 
uHBieiiee.  ns  ssya,  ni  ■psanng  ov  mraaoee 
V\r.  Illustr.  c.  .'>f)),  that  he  is  mentioned  by 
Rhodon  s  and  aa  a  notice  of  Miltiades  occurs  in 
^  aaouyBieua  ciMioii  given  by  Easebins,  it  la 
supposed  that  JeroBM  roCers  to  that  citation,  and 
that  he  thenfina  aafpoiad  U  to  he  Iraoi  Rhodes* 
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RIIODOPIS. 


Bttt  It  u  mrelr  not  unlikel j  that  a  writer  of  conti* 
dMBliMi  like  Mihiiide*,  vbo  had  ban  eng^M  In 

tha  Montanist  contrnvtTsy,  wouM  Ijc  iTK-ntionc*! 
batii  by  tha  anonyinotu  whtar  and  by  Hhodon,  in 
anitiaa  an  ^Mnaddaaf  Ike  dispute.  At  any 
mai  n  Jerome  identified  the  anonymout  wriu-r 
with  Rhodon,  it  doet  not  l^>p<>ar  that  such  idcntiii- 
catioo  WM  man  than  a  eonjecture,  which  weighs 
litUe  against  the  silence eC liia  m\m^ nl  twiaYilj 
better  informed  Eusebioi. 

The  fragments  of  the  work  against  Marcion  are 
gifm  is  the  second  volume  of  Oalland's  DiUintkeea 
Rwinun^^  144,  and  in  Hnuth's  lifJiipiiitr  Sticrue, 
Vol  L  p.  349,  &c.  ;  tiiosti  from  the  work  agaiii<»t 
the  Montanists  in  the  third  vnhime  af  QaUand,  p. 
'J73,  under  the  name  of  Astcrius  Urbann«,  to  whom 
the  editor  ascribes  them ;  tuid  in  the  second  rulume 
af  Rmith,  p.  73,  &&,  anonjrnioasljr.  Rhodon,  in 
his  work  n?ain*t  the  MarcioniteR,  had  promised  to 
prepare  a  work  in  eloddation  of  the  obecure  pas- 
Mgea  af  Scriptmii  tl»  dec^  of  which  had  been 
formed  by  his  instructor  Tat-nn  :  but  we  have  mo 
evidence  that  Rhodon  aver  carried  hia  yuipoee  into 
aSeet  (Eoaeb.  H,R  16»  17 1  Hkran.  *  Ftrsi 
IUu$lr.  cc  37,  39,  40  ;  Cave,  Hist.  Lilt,  ad  ann. 
188,  189, «.  tv  Aderuu  Urbamtu  and  Rhodon^  voL 
L  p.  85,  ad.  Omu  1740^1748  {  fWbria.  BSU, 
Oraec.  vol.  vii.  pp.  161, 168  ;  Tillemont,  A/^mocnes, 
vol.  iiL  p.  64  ;  CeiUier,  AtUemn  SaeriMf  voL  iL  p. 
I8S ;  Lardner,  Crtdih,  part  iL  book  I  e.  28.  | 
14  ;  GaUand,  DiUUdL  /Vftaai,^  ii.  prol^.  e. 
6,  vol.  iii.  proleg.  c  2.)  [J.  C.  M.J 

RiiO^DUPE  ('Po&hn}),  the  nymph  of  aThracian 
wiUt  «aa  tka  wUa  <rf  Haeiima  and  mother  of  Hc- 

bnis,  and  is  mentioned  nmoite  the  ]»lriymrites  of 
Tersephone.  (Horn.  Htf>nn.  itt  Cci:  4_'J  ;  Lucian, 
de  Sal4at.  [L.S.] 

lUlo'DOPiroX  (  PotoifMiy),  a  Rhodian,  was 
one  of  those  who,  when  hostilitiea  brake  out 
batvani  Pteneaa  and  lha  Ranna,  in  171, 
strove  successfully  to  retain  their  conntnk'men  in 
their  alliance  with  Rome,  and  continued  through- 
mit  war  ta  adhaia  firmly  to  tha  BaaMm  cannu 
In  B,  c.  1(;7,  when  the  ajiger  of  the  senate  against 
the  Rhodiane  had  been  with  difficulu  appeased 
by  Astymadaa  and  Ui  ftBaar  wibawiflers  [comp. 

pHlLoriiRuN  and  PoLV4kATU8],  Rhoduphon 
and  Theaetettu  were  appmnted  to  convey  to 
Rome  the  .preeent  of  a  goldan  crown.  (Polyb. 
xxvii.  6»  «vfiL  WBpb  lir.  xlv.  20, 

Ac.)  fE.  E.] 

RHODO'PIS  {'P(Miwts\  a  celebrated  Greek 
courtezan,  was  of  Thracian  origin.  She  was  a 
fellow-slave  with  the  poet  Aesop,  both  of  them  b<^ 
longing  to  the  Samian  ladmon.  She  afterwards 
bwiaia  the  property  of  Xanthes,  another  Samian, 
who  carried  her  to  Nnurratis  in  Egypt,  in  the  reign 
of  Amasis,  and  at  this  great  lea-port,  the  Alex- 
andria of  ancient  timet,  she  cairiad  «n  tha  trade 
of  an  hetacra  for  the  benefit  of  her  master.  While 
thua  employed,  Charaxui,  tha  brother  of  the  poetess 
a^pfpba,  wba  bad  mm  to  K— iwUt  In  panoit  of 
'^.iln  as  a  merchant,  fell  desperately  in  love  with 
the  £air  oonrtesan,  and  nuMomed  her  from  slavery 
fera  buga  •omafaoaqr.  8ha  araa  In  aaaiequence 
attacked  by  Sappho  in  a  poem,  who  accused  her 
of  fobbing  her  brother  of  hia  pcopar^.  Sha  eon- 
tinned  to  live  at  Nancratia  aftw  hit  Hbmllan 
from  slavery,  and  with  the  tenth  part  of  her  gain>^ 
she  dcdicat'  il  at  Delphi  ten  iron  spits,  which  were 
.seen  by  licru(i«>lus.    bhe  is  called  Rhodopis  by 


ni  10  ECU?. 

Haradotoa,  bat  it  appears  dear  that 
paeni  ipaka  af  bar  nnder  Ai  MM  af 

is  tlierefore  very  probabia  Aat  Doricha  wm  bar 
real  name,  and  that  aha  laeeitad  that  <^  Rliodeye% 
which  ngnifiaa  tiM  **  laqr-diedced,**  an  Mooaat  <f 

her  beauty.  (Herod,  ii.  134,  135;  Atheu.  xiS. 
p.  596,  b  ;  Suid.  «.«.  "PoSmviSoi  cbv^iym  g  Slalb 
zrii.  p.  808  ;  comp.  Ov.  Her.  xr,  63.) 

There  was  a  tale  ctirrent  in  Greece  that  Bhade 
pis  built  the  third  pyramid.  Ilerodotns  tak« 
great  pains  (/.  e.)  to  show  the  absurdity  of  tha 
story,  but  it  ilill  kept  its  ground,  and  is  reUited  I  y 
later  writers  as  an  unquestionable  facL  (Plin.  //.\. 
xxxvi.  12.  §  17  ;  comp.  btrab.  /.  c.)  Tbe  origin  oi 
this  tale,  which  is  mnwiionably  fislse,  km  htm 
explained  with  pn>at  proU-ibility  by  Z«x^  ?.ri 
Huusen.  In  consequence  of  tbe  name  iUuxiopss, 
the  **  rosy-cheeked,**  she  was  aafNadad  vilb 
Nitocris,  the  beautiful  Epyptian  queen,  and  tbe 
heroine  of  many  an  %yptiaa  legend*  who  ia  said 
by  JvHaa  Aftieanaa  and  EtuMm  ta  hnwa  htSk 

the  third  pyramid.  [Comp.  Nito  Rts,  Nn.  ij 
Another  tale  aboat  Rhodopia  related  bj  £>umba 
(L  e.)  and  Adbu  (V./T,  xffi.  88X  mekca  bcr  a 
queen  of  Ecvpt,  and  thus  renders  the  suppo*iii 
of  htx  beimt  the  same  a*  Nitoctie  atiil  nsone  ko- 
haUa  ttft  aid  tlMH  w  Bbadepb  m  oaa  day 
bathing  at  Naucratis,  an  eagle  took  up  one  of  hrr 
sandals,  flew  away  with  it,  and  dropt  it  in  the  bp 
of  the  Egyptian  king,  as  he  waa  administering 
jnstioe  at  Memphis.  Struck  by  tbe  strangi?  oc- 
currence and  the  beauty  of  the  sandal,  he  did  not 
rest  till  he  had  found  out  the  fair  owner  of  the 
beautiful  sandal,  and  na  toon  as  he  had  discovered 
her  Mind.'  her  hi«  queen  Aelian  calls  the  king 
i'thuuiuuiclius  ;  but  this  deserves  no  attentiou, 
since  Strabo  relates  tba  tale  of  the  Rhodopia,  wba 
was  loved  by  Charaxos,  and  Aelian  probably  in- 
serted the  name  of  Psammitichus,  asuplj  brrsn^f 
no  name  was  given  in  Strabo  or  tha  ariilH 
whom  ho  copied.  (Comp.  Bmuen^Ae^^tens 
in  der  WtUgtKkitkU^  voL  iii.  m.  236— 23&) 

RR0D0i9('P^),«ai,aeeBtdli  ~ 
(v.  55),  a  daughter  nf  Poseidon  and  ITalin*  and 
wmetimes  called  Rhodes  Tha  isbuid  of  Rhoif  i 
waa  oaneTan  w  navv  oenraa  .na  bbbw  veH  wi* 
Accord  in;?  to  others,  she  was  a  daughter  of  Helios 
and  Amphitrite,  or  of  Poseidon  and  Aphrodite,  or 
bstly  of  Ooeanns  (Find.  CHymp.  vii.  24  ;  Tsetx. 
ad  Lyooph.  923).  She  was  a  sea-nymph,  of 
whom  the  following  legend  is  related.  When  the 
gods  distributed  among  themselvea  the  various 
countries  of  the  eaid^tbt  Mttldaf  Rhodes  «as 
yet  covered  by  the  waves  of  the  sea.  Helios  was 
absent  at  tbe  time  ;  and  as  no  one  drew  a  lot 
for  him,  he  was  not  to  have  any  sbaia  in  tha  di^ 
tribtition  of  the  earth.  But  at  that  moment  the 
island  of  Rhodes  rose  out  of  the  sea,  and  wiiu  the 
consent  of  Zeus  he  took  possession  of  it,  and  by 
the  nymph  of  the  isle  he  then  became  the  father  of 
seven  sons.  (Pind.  OL  viL  100,  &c ;  Ov.  Mtt.  ir. 
204.)  CI^&] 

RHOECT'S  ('PoTitoi),  acentnw^lo,  conjointly 
with  Hykeus,  punned  Atalantn  In  Arcadia,  boit 
waakOIad  byberwHban  aavar  (Apdlad. IB. H 

§  2  ;  Callim.  Hymn,  in  IHan.  2-21  ;  Aelian,  T.  JK 
xiiL  1).  Tliia  oentaar  is  perhi^  tha  aama  as  tha 
enawtto  fa  called  Bhaataa  by  iMnpaalik  (Ibn» 
Tt"..)  [L.S.] 

RUOECUS  ('Pouros),  the  son  of  Phikas  or 
Pbilaani,  of  SauMW,  an  acAitect  and  statnaiy,  bep> 
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RHOKMETALCES. 

In^iag  to  the  earliest  period  in  the  histonr  of 
Grick  Ml,  ii  MitioMd  M  tht  hMd  of  ft  ftaiiy  of 
S  imian  artist4k,the  accounts  reapecting  whom  present 
coaudexable  difficulties,  the  diicmoioB  of  which  bo- 
bi^  aore  properlj  to  iho  aitideo  TitMbM  n4 
Tmbodorus.  It  is  enough,  in  this  place,  to  give 
u  the  most  probable  rmili  of  the  inquiij,  the 
geofalogy  by  wkkh  lllBir  {dnL  d,  KmmL 
§  60)  ohihilft  tht  ■iMiiiioa  mi  tet  thoee 
aitiits. 

Bhoiou,  about  OL  d5,B.a  640. 


RHOPALUS. 


Hid  TolocH        0Li5»  •.aeOO. 

•boot  OL  55,  &  c  560. 

Scq>ecting  Rhoecas  himaelf  we  are  informed 
list  ho  was  the  first  architect  of  the  great  temple 
of  Hera  nt  Samos  (Herod,  iii.  60),  which  Tht»o- 
doros  oompleted  ;  and  also,  in  conjunction  with 
ftriRi  aod  Hwodoro^  dTtho  kbyriiitli  »t  Lennos 
(P'  n.  ;/.  S.  xxxvi.  fclS.  g  ;  that  he,  and 
the  membecs  of  hia  hmStj  who  succeeded  him, 
ianatodi  Ae  vt  of  m/&ai  atataot  in  Imnn  and 
iron  (Paus.  TiiL  14. 1  <^  8  ;  Plin.  //.  .V.  xxxv. 
1*2,  4SX  and  that  ttM*  ttill  eziated,  at  the  time 
«r  AaMaiiiaa,  in  die  toDpkof  Aitanii  at  Bpbetna, 
a  bronze  statue  of  rude  antique  workmanship, 
wliich  was  said  to  represent  night,  and  to  have 
Wen  the  work  of  Rhoecus.  (Paua.  z.  88.  §  3, 
t  8.)  [P.  S.] 

RHOKMETALCES  "L,  CPo.MnroAiojt),  king 
•f  Thrace,  was  the  brother  of  Cotys  [No.  4],  of 
Bkamporis  [No.  2],  and  uncle  and  guardian  of 
Rbascuporis  [No.  3J.     On  his  nfphcw's  dt-alli. 
■•c.  13,  Rho^metalces  w;ia  expelled  from  Thrace, 
aai  driven  into  the  Chenwnesus,  bgr  VologMaes, 
e'lii-f  of  the  Th  mcian  HossL    About  two  years 
sftcrHards  L.  Piso,  praetor  of  Pamphylia,  drove 
the  Basa  froa  tha  Ciafaoaaai,  and  Rhoemetalcea 
^ived  from  Augustus  his  nephew*s  dominions, 
vith  son*  additions,  ainco  Tacitus  calls  him  king 
•CanThnea.  On kb death Angmtat dlvMod Ma 
kingdom  bt  twpon  his  son  Cotys  [No.  5],  mid  his 
liTDthcr  Hhascuporia  [No.  2].    (Tac.  Aim.  ii.  64  ; 
I>ioQ  Gbn.  Ht.       84  :  eomp.  YeD.  Put  «.  98  ) 
'*n  the  obverM  of  the  annexed  cuiii  is  tlic  bi-ad  of 
Augustas,  and  on  the  revene  that  of  Rhoeme- 


OF  ailOKMETALCSS  1^  KI.VO  OF  THUACK. 

IUI0EMETALCB8  II.  CP-MifnUioif).  kina 
"  •vwa.  waa  the  am  af  Bhaaenporis  [No.  2]  and 

J'phf  w  of  the  preceding.  On  the  deposition  of  his 
^(Uier,  wbost  ambitions  projects  be  had  opposed, 
*«'*»«tlm  shared  with  the  sons  of  Cotys  [No.  5] 
\//'"pJoin  of  Thrace.  He  remained  faithful  to 
i^*"**  aad  aided  in  putting  down  the  Thracian 
iu     D.  26.   Caligula,  ui  x.  p.  38, 


assigned  the  whole  of  Thrace  to  Rhoemetalcea, 
and  gave  Anaena  Mtaar  t»  the  too  of  Ootya. 

[CoTVS,  No.  6.]  (Dion  Cast.  lix.  12  ;  Tnc.  Ann. 
ii.  67i  iiL  38»  iv.  6t  47t  xi*  9,)  On  the  obvacae  of 
•atekthaWadi 


tha 


lhataf 


•f  Caligub,  Mid«» 


ooiN  ov  KBOiMsrAunn  il,  xna  w  Tmtacs. 

RHOEMETALCES,  king  of  Botponit,  in  the 
n-iirns  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Piui,  since  tho 
heads  of  both  of  these  emperors  appear  on  his 
coinSb  He  is  mentioned  by  Capitolinus  in  hi«  lifo 
of  Antnnimii  IMtis  (c.  9).  It  is  the  head  of  the 
same  emperor  which  is  on  the  obverse  of  the  an- 
Msadeite.  (BcUNl;^iL^878.) 


conr  or  BBOBmrjoen^  mo  or  aonoBm. 


RHOEO  CFoMt).   1.  A  dai^tor  of  Staphyloa 

and  Chrrsothamia,  was  belnvrd  by  ApnUn.  Whi  n 
her  fistbier  diacorared  that  she  was  with  child,  ho 
pnth«faadMal,aiid«apoaod  her  to  dMwareo 

of  tha  sea.  The  chest  floated  to  the  coast  ot 
Eaboea  (or  Delos),  where  Rhoeo  gave  birth  to 
Anina(Diod.T.d8|  TlntB.«<£«oE^570).  Sdh- 
sequently  she  WM  anild  t»  WMX.    (Illitai  mi 

Lyeopk,  680.) 
2.  A  danf^tar  of  tha  riva^god  flfiaaailir,  be> 

came  by  Laomedon  Ai  —Air oif  TIthoous.  (Tzetz. 
ad  Lycoph.  [L.  S.] 

RHOETEIA  CPotrtIm),  a  daughter  of  the 
Thracian  king  BMmb  and  Aehiroe,  a  daughter  ol 

Neiios.  She  wns  a  sister  of  Pallene,  and  the 
Trojan  promontory  of  Rhoeteium  was  believed  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  her.  (Tzetz.  ad  Ly 
eoph.  5B3.  II  f>l  ;  Steph.  Byz.  ».  r.)        [  L.  S.] 

UilOETUS.  I.  A  centaur,  probably  the  Kimo 
whom  Greek  poetaaaU  Rhoecus.  At  the  wedding 
of  Peirithous  he  waa  wounded  by  Dryas  and  U>'<k 
to  flight.  (Ov.  Afef.  zii.  300  ;  compw  Yirg.  Geary, 
ii.  456.) 

2.  One  of  the  giants  who  was  slain  by  Bacchus 
(Horat.  Cann.  ii.  19,  23)  ;  he  is  usually  called 
Eur3rtoa.   (ApoUod.  L  ff.  t|  3  ;  eomp.  Viig.  Le.) 

A  comp:uiiun  of  Phlaiiibvaa  ilaiB  kfPtt^ 
seuiw   (Ov.  Afet  38.) 

4.  A  njrtUod  king  of  the  MamUam  In  Italy, 
(vho  niarnad  Saecond  wife  Casperia,  with  wliom 
his  son  Anchenkolus  committed  incest.  In  order 
to  escape  from  his  fittberls  vengeance,  Anehenohw 
fled  tokini^  Daunns.  (Serr.od^iik  x.  388.)  [L.S.1 

HIIO'PALUS  ('Pi9ayot\  a  son  of  Heracles 
and  father  of  Pboeatus  (Ptokm.  lieph.  3 ;  Eusuulu 
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•M  ItlClMJOL 

arf  Horn.  p.  987).  A  second  mythical  personage 
of  this  MOM  k  Mtkntd  bj  PMmuuu  (ii.  6.  § 
4.)  [L.S.] 

RI'CIMER,  MM  ef  the  niott  extnwrdinixy 
charactprs  in  later  Roman  hiBtory,  and  worthy  of 
being  called  the  Koauin  King- Maker/'  was  the 
■OB  of  ft  fl— fha  <Utf  who  had  married  the 
daughter  of  Wallia,  king  of  the  ^V^'^t  Gothii,  He 
■pent  hii  yonth  at  the  ooort  of  the  emperor  Valen* 
twWt  Hfvwl  wi A  dnliiwlioii  vbbAw  AftfaK*  ond 
was  raisod  to  the  dignity  of  comes.  His  rare 
talents,  boondltsa  ambition,  and  daring  oooiage 
Wfod  hfm  on  to  ttill  h^hcr  ominoaco,  wbA  his 

tnocherous  disposition  and  Hv^teniatic  belfisbneu 
■ansted  him  greatlj  in  aUainiiwhia  object.  Inx.  d. 
456,  RSdmer  gHMd  ft  doefanw  flftnl  tietory  off 
Corsica  orer  a  fleet  of  the  VandaU,  then  at  war 
with  Aritas,  and  he  defeated  the  Und-foroe«  of 
the  Vandals  near  Agrigentum  in  Sidlj.  These 
irkMdee  node  his  name  so  popolar  that  be  resolved 
upon  carrying  out  a  scheme  which  he  seems  to 
have  formed  some  time  previously,  namely,  to  de- 
poM  Aritua,  who  had,  «m  rian  bit  Moniion, 
ceased  to  display  his  former  great  qualities,  and 
had  incurred  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  his  sub- 
jects. After  his  return  to  Italy,  Ridmer  kindled 
a  rebellion  at  Ravenna,  gained  the  assistance  of 
the  Roman  senate,  and  then  set  out  to  encounter 
Avitoa,  who  approached  from  OauL  A  bloody 
hnttte  was  fought  at  Placpntia,  on  the  16th  (17th) 
October,  456,  in  which  Avitus  lost  his  crown  and 
liberty.  RidoMr  nwde  him  bishop  of  Ph^entia, 
but  soon  afterwards  contrived  hia  death.  Marcian, 
and  after  him  Leo,  emperors  of  the  East,  now  a»- 
■iined  Ae  title  ef  Weolm  enqMion  ako ;  bat  the 
power  was  witli  Ricimer,  who  might  have  seized 
the  diadem,  in  spite  of  the  law  that  no  barbarian 
ahoaU  bo  Rmwi  emperor,  but  prefemd  to  give  it 
to  Majorian.  He  had  previously  obtained  the  title 
of  patrician  from  Leo,  who  nUo  gave  consent  to 
the  nomination  of  Majorian  (475).  A  proof  that 
the  real  power  remained  in  Ricimer  is  given  by 
Majorian  himself,  who  in  a  letter  to  the  senate,  pre- 
served in  the  Codex  Theodosianos,  lays  that  he 
and  his  Esther  Ricimer**  woold  tdce  proper  care 
of  military  affairs.  Majorian  haviBg  diisplnyed 
uncommon  energy,  and,  to  Ricimer,  most  unex- 
pected wisdom,  the  hUter  waa  filled  with  jealousy, 
nnd  contrived  the  Midden  and  famous  plot,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  Majorian  lost  his  life  by  Rici- 
mer's  order  (461 X  Ricimer  put  Vibius  Severus 
Si'rpentinus  on  the  throne  in  liis  stead.  The  ac- 
cession of  the  new  emperor  was  not  approved  of 
bj  Lee,  and  was  contested  by  Aegidift%  hi  Oaal, 
ft  province  where  Ricimer  had  not  succeeded  in 
obtaining  more  than  nominal  power.  The  revolt 
of  AflgMmn,  however,  waa  abeoibed  by  other  in- 
testine troubles  in  Gaul,  and  caused  no  danger  to 
Italy.  Sevenu  died  in  465,  perhaps  poisoned  by 
BimMr,  end  dnriDg  eighteen  monidit  dbo  empire 
was  without  an  emperor,  though  not  without  a 
bead,  lor  that  was  always  Ridmer^  The  Ro- 
am,  bowover,  wiit  dmplseeid  wMi  Ma  despotism, 
and  requeAtoJ  Leo  to  give  them  an  emperor.  An- 
themius  was  accordingly  propoaed  and  accepted, 
not  only  by  the  people,  nrt  alw  bjr  RidnMr,  who 
■bowed  great  diplomatic  skill  in  this  tran<inrtinn : 
be  made  a  sort  of  bai;pun  with  the  encceasful  can- 
didate, and  promiiad  to  bad  Ma  bit  ftwielaaee  on 
condition  that  Anthemius  shouW  cive  liiin  his 

dai^ter  io  manMigPk  This  was  acconli^gi^  vm^ 


BOMA. 

plied  with,  and  for  some  time  the  two  tapna* 
chiefs  ruled  peacefully  together.    S.>on.  b  fuerf-r. 
their  harmony  was  duturbed  by  jealousy,  and  i 
Ricimer  withdrew  to  Milan,  mdy  to  dechnw  war 
against  his  father-in-inn'.  St.  Epiphanias  recondihn} 
them,  and  matters  went  on  to  their  mutual  aatis>  i 
faction  tin  47S,  when  Leo  got  lid  of  hie  oieibtm >  i 
in?  minister,  Aspar.     This  event  made  Ricintr 
reflect  upon  hia  own  Mfety,  for  he  juatly  ftf^cr- 
bendod  hmH  tbo  wwtom  cftipvor  woaid  ftBow  ibc  ^ 
example  set  by  his  colleague  in  the  Ka>L  He 
thereibre  forthwith  sallied  oat  from  MiJaa  with  a  i 
picked  and  davatod  aimy,  and  kM  irfqip  to  RaaM.  I 
Even  before  llbm  city  was  takrn,  Ricimer  offered 
the  diadem  to  Olybriua,  whom  Leo  had  sent 
tMtbar  to  aqfedato  a  peace  between  tiie  rivals. 
.\nthemius  was  masvicred  some  days  afier  Rome  | 
had  been  taken  by  Ricimer  and  plundered  by  hi« 
warriora.   Olybrioa  now  reigned  as  emperor  as  fnr 
as  was  possible  under  the  over-hanging  sword  of  I 
the  King- Maker;  but  only  forty  days  after  the 
sack  of  Rome,  Ricimer  died  of  a  raaliguaut  fever 
(18th  AftfBrt  47SX  alter  having  made  and  uaHdo  I 
five  Roman  emperors.    (The  authorities  quoted  in 
the  lives  of  Anthkmics  Avitus,  Majorianvs, 
Ulvuiiu?s  and  Skvkrls.)  [W.  P.] 

ROUrci'S  (or  f.-m.  ROBI'GO)  is  de«rrib«l 
by  some  Latm  writers  as  a  divinity  worshipped 
for  the  purpose  ef  ftferting  blight  or  too  greet 
he:it  from  the  young  conifichK  The  festival  of 
the  Rubigalia  waa  celebrated  on  the  25th  of  April, 
and  waa  said  to  bavo  baen  inetitated  by  Naan 
(N'arro,  rfr  TJnn.  fjot,  vL  16  ;  Serv.  ad  Vitf, 
O'eorff.  L  151  ;  (ieUiua,  v.  12 ;  Ot.  FatL  ir.  M7, 
9l\).  Bot  ecNMidocinf  tbo  vneartafaity  of  the 
ancients  themHelves  as  to  whether  the  divinity  w.i* 
masculine  or  feminine,  and  that  the  Konuuia  did 
not  pay  divina  booonn  to  any  evil  deaMB,  H  ia 
highly  probable  that  the  divinity  Robigus,  or 
Rob^  ia  onl/aft  abstraction  of  the  hiter  Romans 
ften  tiio  Mval  of  tba  RoUgalia.  (Comp.  Vam, 

dc  lie  liusl.  I  2.)  [L.  S.J 

ROCUS,  Q.  CREPEREIUS.  [CEKPKRWci.1 
ROCUS,  ROMI'LIUS.  [RoMitius.] 
RULES,  a  king  of  some  tribes  of  the  Getae, 
fought  under  Crassus,  the  proconsul  of  Macedorii.i, 
B.  c  '29,  against  the  neighbounug  barbarians,  aiid 
was  recognised  by  Augustus  aa  ft  frimd  ami  aBy. 
According  to  Leunclavius,  the  name  i*  thf  same 
as  the  Nomuui  liittln^  and  the  tiemiaii  IWolph. 
(Dion  Cass.  It  24,  2G.) 

R(  )^L\  ('Pa'/iTj).  1.  The  personification  of  the 
city  of  Rome,  tind  as  such  called  Dee  Roma. 
Temples  were  erected  to  her,  net  only  at  Roas^ 
hut  in  other  cities  of  the  empire,  snch  as  Smyrna 
(Tac  Ann.  iv.  56  ;  Spartian.  Hadr,  191,  She  was 
lepTBaantod  ehd  fai  ft  Kng  nbo,  and  wMi  a  beltacti 
in  a  Bittins;  posture,  strongly  reseniWini:  the 
tigures  of  the  Giuek  Athena.  She  waa  in  n^ity 
t£«genfa»of  tbo  d^ef  Ream,  aad  waa  worahippfd 
as  such  from  early  times  ;  hut  it  seems  that  previnui 
to  the  time  of  Ai^guatus,  there  waa  no  temple  de- 
dicated to  ber  in  the  city ;  bot  afterwaida  tbrir 
number  increased  in  all  parts  of  the  empire  (Lir. 
xliii.  5  i  Tac  Amm,it,  37;  INoo  Cass.  11  p.  468  ;  P. 
Viet.  Ajr.  Ufk  hr.).  Aa  Rema  (p»Mn)  also  sig- 
nified "  slreii^^th,"  it  is  not  impoimible  that  the  ods 
of  Erinna,  addreaaed  to  Roma,  nuj  bo  an  ode  !• 
tiio  peiiuuiftaatien  of  strengtli. 

2.  A  Trojan  captive,  who  advised  her  fellow- 
captirea  on  tba  aoaat  of  Italy  to  aH  fin  to  tbi  tet 
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«r  the  Greeks.   (Pint  Rimid,  1  ;  Tiets.  ai  If- 

A  dadjrhtpr  of  Italus  and  Lnouiia,  or  a 
clAiigiitor  of  Telephus.  In  some  traditiona  she  wae 
■Bid  to  hart  been  the  VlCl  tf  Aeneat  or  Aacaniut, 
71'  •]  to  haTe  given  bar  OHM  to  IIm  mtf  of  Rome. 
{i'luu  HomuL  2,)  [US.] 

ROMAHUS,  a  friend  of  ika  yoonger  Pliny, 
to  whom  tcTeral  of  hi»  lettert  are  addressed  ( Fp. 
Iv.  !29,  Ti.  15,  S3,  TiiL  8,  iz.  7).  Pliny  had  two 
ftiinflB  «f  dMi  Mnw,  Rofmamiu  Pirmm  wad  Voeo- 
wSmt  Koman-us ,  and  it  is  prnkihle  that  some  of  the 
idM^Vi  letten  are  addreMed  to  one  of  these  persons, 
M  h  la  ii^wgrfU*  to      to  «Mek. 

ROMA'NUS,  FIRMUS,  a  fri(Mid  and  mimi- 
ce|w  ol  the  younger  Pliny,  with  whom  the  latter 
bad  bMB  Mooght  np,  nd  to  vImb  1m  addiwnt 
OM  of  hia  htters,  in  which  he  offers  to  give  him  n 
•afldrnt  mm  of  money  to  faiaa  him  to  the  e^ues* 
ttinimnlc.  L  19.) 

IIOMA'NUS,  FA' n  I  US,  one  of  the  friends  of 
the  poet  Lncan,  accused  Mela,  the  iisther  of  the 
poet,  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  becaoM  Nan 
was  anxiow  to  abtria  Ida  pfoftftf.  (Taa.  Amm. 

xTi.  17.) 

iiUMA'NUS  HISPO,  a  Roman  rhetorician, 
w\m  «nnd  at  In&moao  dunaetv  by  toktertaking 

pm«ecutions  to  plrase  the  early  emperors.  He  is 
itnX  mentioned  at  the  coioniencement  of  the  reign 
•f  Tiblfia,  vbn  b«  sapported  the  accusation  of 
Coepto  Criainnus  agnin«t  dranins  Marcellua.  In 
A.  D.  63,  ha  aeenaad  Seneca  as  one  of  the  associates 
ef  C.  Plia,  bat  the  ■ewiMHwn  «m  matted  upon 
hiin  hy  Seneca  (Tac  Anu.  i.  74,  xvi.  17).  Ht>- 
manna  Ht^  coaatantly  occtirs  as  one  of  the 
dechJamwi  fa  tbe  Omhtmntat  of  iSb»  elder 
Seueca. 

ROMA'NUS,  JU'LIUS,  a  Roman  poet,whoM 
name  is  prefixed  to  an  epigram  on  PetroBint  Ar- 
bilir  in  the  I^^tin  Anthology  (iL23.'i,  ed.  Bur- 
No.  1 ' )  t.  ed.  Meyer).  This  Julius,  how- 
ever, .OS  Nicbubr  points  out  {Kleine  Sehri/ien, 
p.  347X  ia  not  an  ancient  writer,  but  Julius  Sa- 
binus,  otherwise  called  Julius  Pomponius  Laetus, 
who  died  in  the  year  1497.  (Cump.  Meyer,  Annot. 
mi  Amtiol.  Lai.  vol.  ii.  p.  12*2.) 

ROMA'NUS,  VOCO'NIUS,  a  fellow-studont 
and  an  intimate  friend  of  the  younger  Pliny,  was 
tfie  aea  ef  aa  flhwttfcitts  Roman  eques,  and  his 
mother  belonged  to  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
fiuniliea  in  Nearer  Spain  (Plin.  Ep,  ii.  U).  If 
w  muf  tmt  ^e  taetimony  of  Ma  Mend,  Veee- 

nius  »'as  a  di<>tini;iii8hed  or.itor,  .and  possessed 
great  akill  in  compoaition.  St^voral  of  Pliny's  let- 
ters are  addreaaed  to  Mm.    (/■.>.  I  5,  ii.  1,  ix. 

ROMA'NUS  I.,  LECAPE'NUS  {'?miuo4t  6 
AoMtanffis},  Byxuitine  emperor  from  a.  D.  919 
.  >4I»  «aa  the  son  of  Theophybctus  Abastactus, 
A  brave  warrior,  who  had  onoe  safed  the  life  of 
the  emperor  Ba&il.  Romanm  aerred  in  the  im- 
periid  wet,  distinguished  himself  on  many  occa- 
»\->r>*,  and  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  his  fellow-soldiers 
ou  account  ot  his  rare  bravery.  One  of  his  men 
bavfaif  beea  attadted  by  a  lion,  Ronumus,  who 
was  near,  rushed  to  his  assistaiu-c  and  killed  the 
Bionster  in  single  combat.  When  tbe  young 
CwBitaBtlae  VIL  PwphyrugeBllua,  aieended  the 

throne,  Romnnns  was  hiph  admiral,  and  com- 
manded the  fleet  on  the  Danube  in  the  war  with 

iba  BM^HfBH^  b0  ai  k>  nddM^r  iritUntr  witb 
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accused  of  treachery  by  Leo  I'hocas.  It  must, 
however,  be  understood  that  both  the  accused  and 
the  aoeoser  aimed  at  supreme  power,  and  Remanna 
left  the  theatre  ci  the  war,  probably  for  the  pat^ 
pose  of  being  within  reach  of  the  throne,  as  well 
as  of  the  man  who  wanted  to  place  himself  thereon. 
A  civil  war  Wtm  en  tbe  foint  of  breaking  out, 
when  Romanus,  patronised  and  perhaps  loved  by 
the  dowager  empress,  seized  upon  the  chamberiain 
Constantino^  eneef  the  most  influential  adherent!  ef 
Phocas,  who  avenged  the  captivity  of  his  friend  by 
taking  up  arms.  Romaniu,  who  had  been  appointed 
BCagnat  Helaeriar6bB,er  eoanaaadar  ia  cUef  of  thr 
foreign  body-guard  of  the  emperor,  worsted  Phocas, 
and  in  nanwl  vaa  made  Caesar  in  Septonber, 
and  crowned  ae  Aagiulaa  and  empsiar  en  tbe 

17th  December,  91f>.  IIo  had  previouisly  given 
his  daughter  Helena  in  marriage  to  the  young  «n- 
peror  (SoMantfaie,  and  ibertljr  afler  Ma  ■etMaiw 

he  cunferred  the  rank  of  Augustus  and  Augusta 
upon  his  son  Christopher  and  his  wife  Theodora. 
Romanus  was  now  the  legitimate  eolleegne  of 

Constnntine  VIL,  oter  whom  he  exercised  such 
authority  as  to  cause  many  plots  njrainst  his  life, 
and  Kometimes  open  rebellious,  which  he  succeeded 

in  quellinjf. 

The  followinfr  are  the  principal  events  of  his 
reign.  The  great  schism  of  the  church,  which  had 
lasted  etrer  since  the  deposition  of  the  patriardi 
Kiithymius  and  tbe  famous  fourth  wedlock  of  the 
emperor  Leo  VL,  was  at  hut  healed,  in  920, 
tbrougb  tbe  later  ventien  ef  Pape  JebnX.  j  and  by 

an  edict  of  Coiistantinc  VII.  of  the  same  yrar,  a 
fourth  marriage  was  declared  anti-canonical,  and 
made  paalababii^  la  991  anelhcr  ef  tboie  inter* 
minahlf  wars  with  the  Rulirarians,  or  perhaps  only 
a  fresh  and  foimidable  invasion,  drew  tbe  attention 
ef  RenMorat  tewarda  the  Danube,  bat  the  Bul- 
garians  saved  him  the  trouble  of  going  so  fisr  away 
from  Constantinople  by  advancing  thither  with  all 
their  force,  and  rava^np  the  country.  This  war 
became  still  more  fbfaudable  when  Simeon,  the 
king  of  the  Bulgarians  concluded,  in  9*23,  an  al- 
liance with  the  Arabs.  But  we  purposely  refniin 
taai  giHaa  tba  dijafla  ef  thoae  baibaiDus  wars, 

presenting  Tittle  more  than  an  uninterrupted  series 
of  bloodshed  and  devastations  without  pro6t  to 
eiUier  party.  A  raaaikable  totenriew  between 
Romanus  and  Simeon,  which  took  place  in  926, 
under  the  wails  of  Constantinople,  put  a  temporary 
end  to  Aeaa  treaUeii   In      previous  year  no 

patrician  John  Radinns  worsted  and  destroyed  the 
fleet  of  the  fiunout  pirate  chief  Leo,  of  Tripolis, 
wbo  bad  aadced  Tbwialnntfe  twenty-two  years  pro- 
vinimly.  In  927  Kfattflfaneon  died,  after  having 
ruined  Bulgaria  throuipi  bis  very  rictories,  and  waa 
aoeeaeded  by  hU  son  Peter,  who  was  less  wariike, 
though  not  less  courageous  than  his  father ;  for  he 
entered  the  Byzantine  territory  at  tlie  head  of  a 
strong  army,  proposing  to  the  emperor  to  choose 
between  war  and  peace,  on  eenditMl  ef  Ma  glvfaig 
him  his  grand-daugflter  in  marrinpe,  a  proposition 
which  Romanus  the  more  eagerly  accepted,  as  he 
wanted  all  Ma  teeea  to  check  the  progress  of  Aa 
Arah«<.  His  posse'ssifinR  in  Italy  also  required  pro- 
tection against  the  petty  Lombard  princes.  In  901 
Cbriatopher  died,  the  eldeat  son  of  Romamu  and  boa- 
band  of  Sophia,  the  daughter  of  Nicetas  mngister 
tii,  who  a  short  time  previously  had  been  sent 
•  casvrnt  iir  •  mnspiracy  agaon  dto  eapeioR 
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w,  so  wise  in  nnny  respects,  compromi«ed 
Mmaelf  exiremely  ia  93^  by  making  hi*  won 
Theophylacttu,  a  lad  cf  dsteen,  patriaitii  of  Con- 
stantinnplc,  after  first  obtaining  the  approbation  of 
Pop«  John  XI.  Theophylactas  proved  a  very 
miserable  preUUe.  Fzom  984  to  940  the  empire 
enjovLii  an  almost  vnivenal  peace^  Italy  excepted, 
-where  the  petty  war&re  with  the  Lombard  princes 
went  on  as  before.  But  in  941  Constantbople 
was  in  terror  at  the  suddn  ifipearaiico  of  a  Rus- 
aian  fleet  of  1 0,000  boats,  comniauded  by  Prince 
Ingoi^  who  ca&t  anchor  at  the  very  entrance  of  the 
BoipowiHt  and  wkam  tnopt  amgM  the  neighbour- 
ing country-  Romanus,  ImiuvWi  equipped  in  all 
haste  a  small  number  of  gaUtV*  C^^^*)  lying  >Q 
tile  Golden  Horn,  with  which  TheophiBM  boldly 
attacked  the  Russians,  destroyed  a  great  number 
of  their  boats,  and  compelled  Ingor  to  fly.  Theo- 
plunwi  aeon  afterwarda  obtained  a  aaeand  ipiatatj 
over  the  rest  of  the  fleet  on  the  coast  of  Thrace, 
and  of  this  fonnidable  armada  very  little  came 
bade  to  Rusaia.  Ingor  dlad  aoon  aftanraida,  and 
in  94o  his  wife  Olga  came  to  Constantinople  to 
receive  baptism :  she  was  christened  Helena,  and 
ii  hdd  in  tiia  tttmoat  Tancratkm  in  tlM  Ruaiaa 
church. 

Down  to  this  period  Constantino  Porphyn^geni- 
tui,  although  the  legitimate  emperor  by  deaeant, 
iMid  only  enjoyed  the  title  of  his  rank,  and  he  now 
resolved  upon  baring  the  power  also.  To  this 
effect  he  excited  the  ambition  of  the  two  sui^ 
viving  sons  of  Romanns,  Stephanus  and  Oanstan- 
tine,  both  Augusti,  who  in  their  turn  were  tired 
of  the  autocracy  of  their  aced  father.  A  con- 
spiracy was  set  on  foot,  headed  by  Stephanns,  who 
had  the  assistance  of  sevenil  energetic  and  distin- 
guished men.  Sure  of  success,  he  suddenly  seized 
npoB  tiia  penan  «f  Ida  fiither,  and  with  secret 
despatch  had  him  ewiad  tO  the  island  of  Protea, 
at  the  entrance  of  tiM  Pkofontii,  where  Romaiius 
waa  Hknmn  into  •  aavrant  nd  bad  bia  bead 
shaved  forthwith,  as  he  was  thus  rendered  incom- 
petent to  leiga  (20th  of  December,  944).  The 
aooa  af  RenMnvi*  hevnrre^  did  not  veap  taa  findta 
of  Aeir  treachery,  for  Constantino  VII.  wan  pro- 
didmed  sole  emperor,  after  the  unnatural  children 
of  the  deposed  emperor  had  enjoyed  the  title  af 
co-emperors  daring  the  abort  space  of  five  weeka. 
They  were  then  arrested  and  amt  to  Protea,  where 
a  touching  interview  took  piece  between  them  and 
their  imftrtiwate  firthar.  Stephanus  died  nineteen 
years  aflcrwards  in  exile,  and  Constantine  sur- 
vived his  captivity  only  two  years,  when  he  was 
oaooaend  in  an  attempt  at  making  his  escape, 
llomanus  livrd  a  qniet  monkish  life  in  his  con- 
vent, and  died  a  natural  death  on  the  loth  of  June, 
948.  (Cedren.  p,  614,  te. ;  Leo.  IKneon.  p. 
492,  &c.;  Manass.  p.  Ill,  Sec.  ;  Zonaras,  vol.  ii. 
p.  186,  Scci  OlycaSi  p.  300,  &€.  all  in  the  Paris 
editions.)  [W.  P.] 

ROMA'XUS  II.,  or  the  Younger,  Bynntine 
emperor  from  A.O.  959 — 963,  the  son  and  sue* 
eeeaor  of  Cenatantine  VIL  Perphyrogenitna,  waa 
bom  in  939,  and  succeeded  his  father  on  the 
fifteenth  of  November  959.  His  short  reign 
ofllna  a  ftir  cfeala  of  note.  Bndowed  mtb 
great  personal  beaoty  and  bodily  strength,  ho 
preferred  gymnastics,  hunting,  and  other  jplaasores 
to  the  duties  of  an  emperor,  which  be  left  to 
his  mmisler  Bringas.  His  wretched  wife  Theo- 
|fhaM^  who  bad  jpennaded  Urn  to  poison  bia 
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father,  was  no  sooner  independent  than  %ht*  cxatM 
Romanua  against  ilia  own  fiuailT  ;  bia 
wofeeoapdlad  te  leave  tike  pnwi^  aaA 

in  the  s.'ime  convent  where  Sophia,  tha  wiAom  «{ 
Christophorus  Augustus  had  then  been  doris;; 
thirty  years  ;  bat  the  empress  dowager,  Uekxut, 
possessed  too  much  energy  to  yield  to  her  dam|jklor> 
in-law,  and  she  accordinj^y  remained  in  the  palar*. 
but  she  died  soon  afierwards  of  a  broken  bean. 
Although  Romaana  natar  ahearad  hiwaailf  in  the 

field,  he  had  two  renowned  penerals  by  wbcai 
some  glorious  deeds  were  done,  namely,  the  two 
biadMCS  Nioephorus  and  Leo  Phocas.  Nicepborua 
recovered  the  flourisliing  island  of  Creta,  iiftrr  a 
lung  siege  of  its  capital  Caodia,  and  after  the 
Arabs  bad  lalad  there  daring  150  yema  (961); 
and  Leo  was  successful  against  the  Arabs  in  Ar^ 
After  the  £fdl  of  Candia,  and  the  splendid  tritfuaph 
of  Nieepbene  in  Conataalmefie^  tne  two  twoAan 

joined  their  forces  against  the  Arahs,  anil  rJiLiined 
most  signal  victories  over  them.  A  rumour  baviag 
spread  of  tiie  death  of  RnmanM,  WIceplwnia  ap- 
proacheJ  t!ie  capital  throqril  fcar  of  Rnngas.  ;  h^i 
the  rumour  was  £sUe,  and  X&ophoroa  raBuuaod  la 
Aok,  oboorrfng  Cniolantino|le.   Bf—la  Aowi4 
the  prudence  of  this  step  ;  for  Romanua,  abvady 
exhausted  by  his  mode  of  life,  was  despatched  by 
poison  administered  to  him  by  hia  own  wife  Thet>- 
phano.    He  died  on  the  15th  of  March,  96.\  at 
the  age  of  twenty-four.   Ambition,  and  perhaps 
the  secret  advice  of  the  eunuch  Bringas,  urged 
Theophano  to  commit  the  foul  deed.  Romanua 
married  first  Rertha,  afterwards  called  Eudoria, 
the  natural  daughter  of  Hugo,  king  of  Italy,  wiiO 
died  a  child  before  the  maccbige  waa  consummated. 
By  his  second  wife  Anastasia,  afterwards  calKnl 
Theophano,  a  woman  of  base  extraction,  he  left 
two  aona,  BaaQ  IL  and  Coaotantine  VIII.,  wha 
followed  him  on  the  throne,  and  two  daughters 
Theophano,  who  married  Otho  II.  emponr  a(  Ger> 
many,  an  emlkiit  mnaa,  idle  beeaoM  I 


cestress  of  most  of  the  reigning  houses  in  Europ  -, 
and  Anna  Posthuma,  who  manied  Wladiaur,  bnt 
Chrietian  piinee  of  Ronia.  (GedrBa.p.  642,  &c; 
Zonar.  vol.  ii.  p.  19(>,  Ac;  Manass.  p.  I  L',  (iiyc. 
p.  304  i  Leo  Diacoo.  jl  50O,  &c  in  the  Paria 
iditiaaa.)  [W  PI 

EOMA'NUS  III.,  ARGYBUS  «r  ABOT- 
ROPU'LUS  (*P«/uvi}r  6  'Apyvpis  or  i  A^rtf^ 
wovXov),  Byiantine  emperor  from  a.  d.  1028-^ 
1034,  was  the  son  of  Leo  Argyrus  Dux,  and 
belonged  to  a  distinguished  family.  Romanus 
obtained  such  military  glory  in  the  reign  of  Coa- 
siMUiaa  ¥111.,  that  this  prince  appointed  him  bis 
successor,  and  offert  d  him  the  hand  of  one  of  hi< 
daughters,  a  few  days  before  he  died.  HomaBBS 
was  married  to  Helena,  a  virtuous  woman,  adwoi 
he  tenderly  loved,  and  declined  both  the  crown 
and  the  bride.   Constantino,  however,  left  him  the 
choice  between  bia  ofier,  or  the  loss  of  his  eyeo. 
Even  then  Romanus  did  not  yield  to  the  tempta- 
tion, and  would  have  declined  it  again  but  &c  the 
pcayera  of  hk  ewn  wilhi  whe  nplaied  Ida  te 
accept  both,  and  rather  sacrifice  her  than  the  em* 
pire.   Their  marriage  was  accord  ii^ly  dissolied ; 
and  Bonuume,  now  nanied  to  Ae  prineoM  Zee, 

f,uccrt(ir(l  CoiistaTitine  on  the  I'Jth  of  Novcoh 
ber,  1U28.  He  was  a  brave,  well-instroctcd  nun, 
perhaps  learned ;  but  be  over-valoed  hinucli', 
and  thought  himself  the  best  general  and  the  best 
•ehohtf  of  hia  time*  MomeEooa  acu  ef  libaili^ 
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mni  clemeDcy  gftiaed  bint  the  hcarU  of  hU  new 
•objecta  at  dke  very  bef^nnini;  of  hi*  nign,  Iwt 
not  prevent  Home  tuiirt  c'iiis[iirrit!t.-!i.  At  the 
«MM  time  bis  arms  nut  with  ^Mgnot  in  Sicily 
aad8TiiB,nordidli«i«tri«v«ktefbrtaMtvlHn  he 
tMktiM  field  in  penon.  The  Arabs  worsted  him 
MBT  Aatf  in  Syria,  and  he  only  escaped  captivity 
by  ^ttbg  himself  up  in  Antioch  (1030),  whenee 
be  hastened  to  Comtaiuiuople.  Ilis  lieutenants 
>.'ic<'tas  and  Simeon,  and  especially  Theoctistes, 
ho  A  ever,  fioon  restored  the  honour  of  the  Greek 
armies.  Their  wecssi  so  mortified  Argyrus  that 
he  became  the  prey  of  f»  deep  molancholy,  and 
only  occupied  him^eh'  with  building  cliuahes  and 
•oarenta,  his  wife  ZoU  seising  the  reins  of  tlie 
empire.  Meanwhile  the  war  with  the  Arab*  was 
carried  on  with  varying  success,  till  at  hu>t  the 
OiMks  olrtabad  great  advantagiM  in  a  decisive 
nival  engagement,  and  by  the  conque&t  of  EdcsKa, 
which  was  obliged  to  sonendif  in  1033.  But  the 
plague  ravaged  the  pgg^bw ,  and  in  Ae  Nortb 
t;..  I'.itzincgut's  and  other  barbarians  made  de- 
structive injxiads.  These  disasters  rooaed  Romanos 
Im  hi*  iadolaM  But  it  was  too  late :  1»  had 
made  himself  tinpopuLir  for  ever,  and  his  own 
fiuaily  had  beeome  strangers  to  him.  The  more 
bio  fenenls  were  Mieccaafm  agunit  tha  Aiaba,  the 
more  the  nation  became  convinced  that  without 
bim  still  greater  advantages  might  be  obtained. 
Hence  arooB  a  criminal  intrigue  betweeen  Zoe,  an 
aiubitioaa  aad  voluptuous  wife,  though  past  fifty, 
a  id  the  general  Michael,  sumamed  Paphlago.  Zoe 
^  :iiiini6t<Ti*d  a  slow  poison  to  her  husband,  in 
convijuence  of  wlrid  he  died  a  lingering  death 
(lO.'U),  which  was  ncceleratod  by  the  cniel  tU-ed 
of  ZoiTs  assintants,  who  held  the  enfeebled  em- 
patai;  who  waa  taking  a  bath,  undtr  walcr  till  life 
was  nea'ly  cr'mc.  Half  dead,  he  was  takan  out 
and  placed  on  a  bed,  when  his  wife  daapatched 
him  by  a  dose  of  active  peiaon.  RoBamoa  died  at 
the  age  of  sixty-six,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mi- 
chael IV.  the  Papblagunian,  who  mairied  Zoe. 
It  is  eertdn  that  Ronanvt  laft  no  isrnw  by  ZoS, 

and  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  had  any  by  Helena  ; 
but  his  huuily  continaed  to  flourish  in  Constauti- 
nopia  dawB  ta  Its  eaptnia  hy  tha  TBtha*  nd  mote 

than  150  years  afterward*.  (r<-<lreii.  p.  722,  Ac  ; 
Zoiur.  vol  iL  p.  22S,  &c. ;  MauMk  p.  123 ;  Glyc. 

p.  311.  Ac)  rw.p] 

ROMA'NUS  IV.  DICKGENES  iyo,^iap^s  6 
AtoT^nft),  Bysantine emperor  from  a.0.  1U67 — 
147 1«  was  the  son  of  one  Constantino  Diogenes,  a 
rathnr  astanagant  davaelar*  who  conspired  against 
the  emperor  Romanus  Argyms,  but  escaped  pursuit 
by  li-aping  out  of  a  high  window.  Romanus  Dio- 
fme»  was  the  grand-nephew  of  Romanoa  Affyma, 
thr«Hi;{h  his  mother  ;  and  enjoying  the  patronage 
of  the  court  notwithstanding  hia  father's  conduct, 
soon  rose  to  the  dignities  of  patrician  and  duke  of 
Sardica  or  Triaditra.  In  the  reign  of  Constantine 
X.  Ducas,  be  aoiicited  the  place  of  Magnus  V^es- 
tiariaa,  and  having  reeeiTsd  the  anaarar :  Deserve 
it  through  your  nieritx,*'  forthwith  returned  to  8a^ 
dico,  sallied  out  with  the  garrison,  and  routed  a 
party  of  Paiiiaagin  maiandafa,  of  whoaa  heads 
lie  sent  a  collection  to  Constantinople.  The  em- 
peror retamcd  the  compliment  bygnntinghim  the 
di«ii«dapptiDtaMDt,a«HBf :  "Toaowayaor  pre- 
frnnent  n<A  to  me,  but  to  your  sword.'*  This 
pqued  Romanus  ;  and  from  that  time  he  enter- 
tained achamaa  of  labaUkm  aad  of  cmnghimaiif  to 
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the  thnme.  After  tito  death  of  Constantino,  and 
daring  the  rrin  of  hia  widow  Eadoaia,  Ita  heaoaa 

1  ;  but  bis  manoeu^Tes  were  seen  through, 
and  he  was  anested,  tried,  and  sentenced  to  death. 
Prarioai  to  azeeution  he  was  presented  to  the  em- 
press ;  and  as  he  had  obtained  great  military  re- 
nown, and  was  besides  a  remarkably  handsome 
■lan,  he  made  such  a  visible  impression  upon  Eu- 
doxia,  that  his  judges  thoaght  it  convenient  to 
annul  their  sentence,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
was  sent  into  nominal  exile  in  his  native  country 
Cappadoeia.  Tva  daya  after  his  daparloia  ho  waa 
joined  by  some  messengere  of  the  empress,  who  or- 
dered him  to  return  to  Constantinople.  At  his 
arrival  there  he  was  immwlialaly  appdnted  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army.  The  end  of  this 
fiirce  was  his  marriage  with  the  empress,  and  his 
proclamation  as  emperor  threo  daya  after  their 
marriage.  Constantine  X.,  however,  had  left  three 
sons,  who  considered  themselves  prejudiced  through 
the  aecawion  of  Romanna,  and  antnad  into  a  dui- 
K'Tous  riot  agilnst  his  life  ;  but  their  mother  suc- 
ceeded IB  pacifying  them,  and  submitting  them  to 
h«r  aathon^.  Thaia  renaunadt  howarar,  a  atmif 
party  of  malcontents  at  the  court,  composed  of 
eminent  and  high-born  men.  Romanus,  active  and 
energetic,  not  only  coonteracted  their  plans,  but  in- 
troduced measures  of  radical  reform  into  the  cor- 
rupted administration,  and  freed  himself  from  the 
authority  of  his  wife,  by  leaving  Constantinople 
and  ka^pbf  hia  ceoit  an  tha  iuiatie  aida  af  tha 
Bosporus. 

To  these  domestic  quarrels  the  Turks  put  a  sud- 
den end.  Their  sultan,  Alp-ArsUn,  approached 
by  rapid  marches  from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian 
and  the  highlands  of  northern  IVmia,  while  one  of 
his  lieutenants  attacked  Syria.  Romamiataok  tlia 
field  Bpainst  them  with  his  usual  energy  and 
promptitude.  11  is  intention  was  to  cover  Syria, 
and  ha  was  already  on  its  frontiers  when  he  waa 
informed  of  the  progress  of  the  Turkish  anns  in  the 
North.  He  consequently  left  Syria  to  his  getterals, 
and  aoavdhad  la  Pontea  irith  taeh  rapidity,  thittho 
surpri«ied  and  routed  several  Turkish  bodies  sta- 
tioned on  its  frontiar.  This  was  sufficiant  to  keep 
the  main  hody  of  Ao  Tnriea  wfthin  Parria.  Ilo> 
ni.mus  therefore  hastened  back  to  Syria.  He  roado 
a  successful  campaign  down  to  Ajitioch  and  up 
again  along  the  Euphrates,  and  wherever  ha  carried 
his  aims  the  enemy  was  worsted.  One  of  his  ge- 
nerals,  less  fortunate,  or  less  skilful,  was  surprised 
by  the  Turks,  and  lost  the  day  and  half  of  his 
army.  RaOiaBtta  flew  to  his  support ;  and  in  a 
nocturnal  engagement,  took  the  camp  of  the  Turks 
and  routed  them  with  great  slaughter  (2Uth  of 
November,  1068).  He  then  aaarehed  agun  vp 
the  Euphrates  as  far  as  Ara,  constantly  annoyed 
by  the  light  troops  of  the  enemy  ;  but  he  placed 
his  troops  in  good  and  safe  winter-quarters,  and 
returned  to  the  capital.  Eudoxi.i,  reconciled  to 
her  busl<and,  had  meanwhile  governed  the  state 
with  wisdom ;  and,  in  adtnowlwlgment  of  the  vie* 
tories  of  the  emperor,  presented  him  with  a  sort  of 
miscelUneous  work,  entitled  Ionia,**  which  she 
had  jnst  fintihad.  Tha  campaign  waa  renewed  in 
1069,  and  the  imperial  arms  were  again  successful, 
though  not  uniformly  so,  as  the  Turks  succeeded 
in  taking  and  pillaging  leoniom.  Tho  third  cam- 
paign, in  1070,  was  carried  on  under  the  comnmnd- 
in-chief  of  Manuel  Comnemis,  the  emperor  requir- 
ing repoaa  ttbtt  m  many  fatigue  Era  long,  neara 
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reaoiiftd  tlia  ooart  that  Mannal  bad  beea  defeated 
Mkao  ftWsmr.  Tbt  cnpm  w»  utfUly 

pennaded  by  some  false  friend*  to  refrain  from 
taking  the  command  once  more,  and  matten  would 
bava  taken  a  bad  torn,  but  for  the  rare  iIinwdiieM 
of  ManoeL  It  happened  that  Chrrtoacal,  the 
Tictorioui  Turkish  general,  pretended  to  hare  a 
better  right  to  the  aoltanihip  than  AIp-Anl4n,  and 
Manml  wm  no  lOOiMr  aware  of  it  than,  a  real 
Comn^ne  as  he  was,  hp  persuaded  him  to  desert 
the  lullan,  and  tiy  with  bim  to  Conttontinople, 
pnoriting  him  the  assistance  of  the  emperor  for  the 
recovery  of  his  rights.  The  vanquished  thus  led 
his  victor  to  Coustautinople,  to  the  utmost  asto- 
aialnaaBt  of  Uia  esnrt  Ronaarn  took  ao  lanch 
adTantage  of  this  strange  incident  as  circumstances 
would  allow }  and,  in  1071«  again  set  out  in  person 
i«dbMt  Afp-AnUuL  Bat  KMo  aeqariaM  with 
human  baseness,  he  left  many  of  his  real  friends  at 
homo,  and  took  with  him  many  a  secret  enemy 
bvMted  widi  high  power.  Ho  penetrated  as  &r 
as  the  Araxe«inot  without  a  manly  resistance  from 
the  Turks  and  many  a  partial  defeat  of  his  ge- 
nerals. His  position  in  taoee  wild  r^ons  beanie 
dangerous,  but  he  stoutly  refused  the  peace  cffered 
to  him  by  the  sultan.  Upon  this  a  pitched  battle 
was  fought  at  Manzicert  on  the  Araxes  (•2<)tb  of 
Augu<it,  1 07 1 )  ;  and  owing  to  the  treachery  of  some 
of  his  officers,  no  less  titan  to  the  valmir  of  Alp- 
Arslau,  Uomanus  lost  the  day  and  his  liberty.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  BoUa  flrilaa  fll>tnated  his 
captive,  but  this  is  not  true,  on  the  contrary  be  re- 
oeiTod  him  well,  and  discoursed  with  him  as  a 
Uriend.  **  What  wo«U  yon  havt  doaa  wltli  mo,** 
asked  the  sultan,  "  if  I  had  been  your  yirisoncr  ?" 

Beaten  you  to  death,"  was  the  Bysantine's  answer. 
**I  wffi  tnatyoadifltomtly,**  vepUod  tkehaiMn 
faBddi  **and  aeeofding  to  the  precepts  of  your  own 
Mllgioii,  which  eoonnanda  humanity  and  forgive- 
neaa  of  faHuriea.^  Alp>Anlia  aoMtdingly  gave 
him  10,000  pioeia  of  gold,  and  all  those  prisoners 
whom  the  emperor  chose  to  pick  out.  Upon  this 
a  peace  was  concluded  on  equitable  terms,  except 
n  mnsom  of  1,500. niiO,  and  an  annual  tribute  of 
IVJO.OOO  pieces  of  gold.  Uomanus  shed  tears  when 
he  took  leave  uf  his  noble  victor,  who  allowed  him 
to  return  to  Cunstaatiaqtle  before  the  conditions  of 
the  treaty  of  peace  were  fulfilled.  The  news  of 
this  disaster  caused  a  complete  revolution  in  the 
capital, 00  that  when  Roroanus  appeared  at  its  gates, 
he  was  refused  admittance.  Michael  Parajiinact's 
had  been  raised  to  the  imperial  dignity,  but  Ko- 
aumao  did  Ua  ataoot  to  cndi  him  and  reooTor  his 
throne.  He  was  not  successful.  Twice  defeated 
iu  pitched  battles,  he  at  last  surrendered,  and  was 
pat  to  death  bjr  evdor  of  MidaoL  RomaBin  left 
three  sons,  of  whom  Nicephorus  made  hinisdf 
conspicuous  in  after  years.  The  reign  of  Ronumat 
DiofBMo,  though  dioft,  b  fell  of  highly  interesting 
events,  especially  of  military  adventures,  such  as 
tboM  of  the  noble  Soot  Ursel  or  Russell  Baliol ; 
Imt  opaeo  forbids  us  to  enter  upon  those  details. 
(Zonar.  vol.  ii.  p.  277,  &c. ;  Olycaa,  p.  326,  f<.c. ; 
Manass.  p.  131  j  Biraill.  U  lli,  dtc,  in  the  Paris 
editions.)  [W.  P.] 

T.B0MIli1US  ROCUS  VATIC A'N  US,  was 
consul  n.  c.  45.S,  with  C.  Veturius  Geminus  Cicu- 
rinus,  and  was  a  mcmlH-r  of  the  iirst  decemvimte, 
a  c  4o  1  (  Ut.  ill  81,  33 ;  Dionys.  x.  33,  &c. ;  56). 
K<  «pecting  the  events  in  the  year  of  his  consulship, 
•CO  Cict/RiNir^  No.  4.   lie  was  condemned  along 


ROMULUS, 
with  his  coUoigue,  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  heavy 

ROMIXIUS  MARCELLUS,  one  of  thecytv- 
torioBS  of  the  army  in  Germany,  who  espoused  th« 
caaae  of  Galba,  and  was  in  oonsequenoe  pot  W 
death.    (Tac.  ^u<,  L  66,  59.) 

ROMI'LIUS  FO'LLIO.  [Pollio.] 
ROMU'LIUS  DENTER,  is  said  to  have  be«« 
appointed  laaafcctai  wM  kj  ninaha.  (TlM^ilaa. 
vi.  11.) 

RO'MULUS,  the  founder  of  the  dtj  of  Rome. 
It  is  unnecesBsry  in  the  present  wtA  to  pnrrw 
that  all  the  stories  about  Romuhis  are  mrthir.t', 
and  merely  represent  the  traditional  belidf  of  the 
Roman  people  respecting  their  origia.  Roarahm, 
which  is  only  a  lengthened  f-  nii  of  Rnrr  :-,  , 
simpir  the  Roman  people  represented  aa  an  mdi- 
vidau,aadamat1iaplMed  {aAoMaweaCi^ry  m 
Aeolus,  Dorus,  and  Ion,  the  reputed  aiici?-:fin  af 
the  Aeolians,  Dorians,  and  lontans,  owing  to  tlM 
univmal  piaetiee  of  antiquity  to  wpresent  natioaa 
as  springing  from  eponymous  ancestors.  But 
although  none  of  the  lAles  aboat  Romulus  can  be 
receired  as  an  historical  fact,  yet  it  it  of  imporuuice 
to  know  the  general  belief  of  the  RoBaa  peopte 
respecting  the  life  of  the  found(»r  of  their  city.  It 
iii,  however,  very  difficult  to  a&certain  the  orignal 
form  of  the  legend  ;  since  poets,  on  the  one  faaad, 
embellished  it  with  the  creations  of  their  own 
fancy,  and  historians,  on  the  othe^  hand,  omitted 
nmny  of  ita  aiost  BMrvellous  incidents,  fai  aider  to 
reduce  it  to  the  form  of  a  probable  history.  T^e 
various  tales  related  respecting  the  foundatioo  of 
Rwaoiaiy  betadwoedtotwadmoi^aaaafOitth 
and  the  other  of  native  oriuin.    The  former  brii 
Romulus  into  close  connection  with  Aeneas.  A 
few  Chadt  viilm  sidce  Aeaeaa  tbe  fevndor  of 
Rome,  aad  ipcak  of  hi.s  wifi^  nii(l<  r  the  name 
Roma  ;  othoa  loprooont  Romulus  aa  his  son  or  a 
remote  descendant ;  bat  the  gnatsr  part  make 
him  his  grandson  by  his  daughter  Ilia.    In  m<^t 
of  these  accounts  the  twin  brothers  are  spoken  of, 
but  they  appear  under  the  names  of  Romulus  and 
Romos,  not  Ucmus  (comp.  Dionys.  i.  72,  73; 
Plut.  Horn.  2,  3  ;  Serv.  ad  Viry.  A  em.  i.  274  ; 
Festus,  s.  V.  Jiuma).    These  accounts,  howevec, 
scarcely  deserve  the  name  of  traditioaa,  as  Kie- 
Inihr  has  remarked  ;  they  are  for  the  most  part  the 
inventions  of  Greek  writers,  who  were  ignorant  of 
the  native  legend,  but  having  heard  of  tta  §am  af 
Home,  wished  to  assign  to  it  an  origin. 

The  old  Rooum  legend  was  of  a  very  dif- 
brant  kind*  It  was  preservad  in  po^fer  pooBW, 

which   wi«re  handed   down   firOB  general;  r  'i 

rieration,  and  some  of  which  wen  in  exutenoe 
fhe  tine  of  Dionyuns  (L  79) ;  and  ft  oe««s 
to  have  luen  recorded  in  pnise  in  its  most  w'f- 
anine  form  by  the  annalist  Fabius  Pictor,  who 
lifod  during  no  Meaad  Panie  War.  ma  leg«^ 
probably  ran  neariy  as  follows: — At  Alba  Lores 
there  reigned  a  succession  of  kings,  descended 
from  lulus,  the  son  of  Aeneas.  One  of  the  last  U 
these  kings  left  two  stna,  Nvmilor  and  Amnliaa. 
The  latter,  who  wa«i  the  younger,  deprived  Numi- 
tor  of  the  kingdom,  but  allowed  him  to  live  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  private  fortune.  Feacfol,  liow> 
ever,  lest  the  heirs  of  Numitor  might  not  submit  <a 
(quietly  to  his  usurpation,  he  caused  his  onlyson 
to  ka  mardond,  and  Mda  hii  daaghlar*  ailtia 

*  Many  writers  coil  her  lUu»  ur  Rea  S9na.  Ki^ 
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ene  of  the  V<*«til  vinriiis.  Ab  Silvia  one  day  went 
into  the  ncred  grove,  to  draw  water  for  the  service 
«f  ike  gmldeM,  •  wolf  iMt  bo;  and  bIm  fled  into 
a  cave  for  safety  ;  there,  while  :«  tntnl  eclipse  ob- 
•curad  the  na,  Man  kunaeif  overpowered  her,  and 
«ta  MBMlad  Imt  vidi  llw  pNmiw  that  aba  iMd 
1m  iIm  mother  of  heroic  children  fScrv.  ad  J'irg. 
Atm,  L  374  \  Vnttax%.  ii.  66  ;  Plat.  itom.  27> 
WbM  Imp  Hm  cumi,  Atlmight  Mi  twin. 
Amulias  doomed  the  guilty  Vestal  and  her  habes  to 
be  drowned  in  the  river.  In  tbe  Anio  SilTia  ex- 
ebsn^  her  earthly  life  for  that  of  a  goddeett  and 
baennie  the  wife  of  the  river-god  The  stream 
rTirried  the  cradle  in  which  the  children  were  lying 
into  the  Tiber,  which  had  overflowed  its  banks 
fiu-  wide.  It  «aa  stranded  at  the  foot  of  the 
Palatine,  and  overtnmed  on  the  root  of  a  wild  tip- 
tree,  which,  under  tbe  name  of  the  ir'icu*  Kunii- 
— lia^  WBB  prefterred  and  held  saind  Air  many  ages 
after.  A  sh>'-wnlf,  which  had  come  to  drink  of  the 
aiiwiii,  earned  them  into  her  den  hard  by,  and 
OTdklad  tbfll  1  Mid  lbM\»  wbaa  lhay  WMMed  other 
food,  the  woodpecker,  a  bird  sacred  to  Mars, 
bcMfbt  it  to  them  (Ot.  F*uL  iii.  54).  At  kiwth 
tbia  landhas  ■piiftiiti  «m  nen  by  FmMm, 
t  »•  king's  shepherd,  who  took  the  childron  to  liii; 
own  bouse,  and  gave  than  to  tbe  can  of  bia  wife, 
AeaLanalb.  Th«f  odhd  KcnmlM  fliA 
Ramus,  and  grew  up  along  with  the  twelvoMWif 
their  foster  parents,  on  the  Palatine  hill  (Manuilni 
^binua,  op.  G4L  1\  "Diey  however, 
diatingiriabad  from  their  comrade*  by  the  beauty  of 
their  person  and  the  bravery  of  their  deeds,  and 
became  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  the  other 
ahepherd  youths,  with  whom  they  fought  boldly 
a^tn«t  wild  beasts  and  robbirs.  The  followers 
of  Komutus  were  called  Quintiiii  ;  those  of  Rcmns, 
FabiL  A  qoand  arose  between  them  and  the 
Wrdnen  of  Numitor,  who  stalled  their  cattle  on 
dw  M^booring  bill  of  the  Aventine.  Hemus 
tma  tufean  bjr  •  ataatogem,  daring  the  abaenea  of 
bi»  brother,  .'ind  cnrricJ  off  to  Nuraitnr.  His  njjp 
and  noble  bearing  made  Numitor  think  of  his 
gnadaaM ;  and  U>  auiplcleaa       uwiiaied  by 

tba  Inle  of  the  marvfllotis  liurture  of  the  twin 
brotbara.  Meanwhile  Hamulus  baatened  with  his 
fbater-fiubar  to  Moitar  t  ampieien  via  changed 
tato  certainty,  and  tbe  old  man  recognised  them  as 
Iria  grandsons.  They  now  res<^ved  to  avenge  the 
wimigs  which  their  family  had  anfiered.  With 
tbe  help  of  their  faithful  comrades,  who  had  flocked 
to  Alh.i  to  rescue  Remus,  they  llow  AaoUlH^  ud 
placed  Numitor  on  the  throne. 

Romulus  and  Remus  loved  their  old  abode,  and 
tben-fore  left  Alba  to  found  a  city  on  the  bank^  of 
tba  Tiber.  They  were  accompanied  only  by  their 
old  comtades,  tbe  shepherds.  The  alaty  tHdeh 
makes  them  joined  by  the  Alhan  nobles,  is  no  part 
of  the  old  legend  ;  since  the  Julii  and  siaiilar 
fiHaffiea  da  BOt  appeaf  ffl  siMP  Aa  daatractfHi  of 


bobr  remarks  that  Rima  is  a  oorruntion  iutrodooed  by 
tbe  aflttm,  appamitfy  flwi  tblnliiM  of  tha  gwldan 

Rhea ;  whereas  Rtix  seems  to  have  signified  nothing 
men  than  the  eulprii^  reminding  ua  of  tbe  ez- 
ptcasioa  Km ytaitaa,  wbidi  lAsB  oaauni  iBBnnocio. 
sSicbahr  also  calls  attention  to  the  remark  of  Peri- 
zonius,  that  when  the  mother  of  Romulus  is  repre- 
Mnnted  as  the  daughter  of  Aeneas,  she  is  always 
cAd  iltab  and  tiutt  R«a  ia  never  prefixed  to  the 


'AlKn.  As  the  brothers  possessed  equal  authoiiry 
and  power,  a  itriie  araaa  between  them  where  the 
dty  sboold  ba  baiit,  wba  ahodd  ba  ila  ftnndar, 
and  after  whose  name  it  should  be  called,  fto- 
mulua  wished  to  build  it  on  tho  i^datina,  Rmm 
an  tba  Awtfnci,  at*,  MooidfaigttfnMrtlMrtndMon, 

on  another  hill  three  or  four  miles  lower  down  the 
river,  called  Ranmm  or  Remoria,  which  Niebuhr 
BoppoMt  to  ba  ^  UH  beyond  &  Paolo  (comp. 
Dionys.  L  85  ;  Pint  Horn.  !».  *  It  waa  ynd 
that  the  question  should  be  decided  by  augury  ; 
and  each  took  bia  atation  on  the  top  of  his  chosen 
hilL  The  nigfat  panad  awmy,  and  aa  the  day  vraa 
dawning  Remus  saw  eix  vultures  ;  but  at  sun-rise, 
when  theaa  tidinga  were  brought  to  Romulus, 
twelve  lulfn  Cnr  Iqr  hnn.  fiacb  ebumcd  tba 
augury  in  his  own  favour  ;  but  most  of  the  shep- 
herds decided  for  Romulus,  and  Remus  was  there- 
fore obliged  to  jUH.  Romulns  now  prooeadad  to 
mark  out  the  pomnerium  of  his  city  (see  Did.  n/ 
Alii.  9,9,},  He  yoked  a  bullock  and  a  beiier  to  a 
pNgh  vidin  copper  plonghohan,  and  draw  a  daap 
furrow  round  the  foot  of  tdc  Palatine,  so  as  to  in- 
dada  a  oooaidenUile  compass  below  the  bill ;  and 
nm  Mhiwad  aAar  wba  taisad  aivaiy  dad  to  dia 

inward  side.  W  ht-rp  the  pates  were  to  Vie  made, 
the  plo^ffh  waa  carried  over  tba  apace ;  since  other* 
wfaanetifagawdaaa  etall  baaa  mnmtd  tba  city, 
as  the  track  of  the  plough  was  holy.  In  "the  ca- 
mitium  a  vault  was  built  itnder  ground,  which  was 
filled  with  the  fint>fraits  of  all  the  natural  pro- 
ductions that  support  human  life,  and  with  earth 
which  each  of  the  settlers  had  brought  with  him 
firom  his  home.  This  place  was  called  Mundtu, 
and  was  beliaivd  to  be  the  entrance  to  the  lower 
world  (Festus  ».  c.  Afunditt  ;  I'lut.  /iom.  11). 
Home  is  said  to  have  been  founded  on  the  21st  of 
April,  and  tbia  day  waa  celebrated  aa  a  yearly 
festival  down  to  the  latest  times  of  Roman  hiHtorv. 
It  was  the  Palilia,  or  festival  of  Pales,  the  divinity 
of  tb«  abepbarda,  Md  mn,  diOTdfan^  a  day  well 
fitted  for  the  fotinilitinn  of  a  city  by  shepherdH  (*u-e 
IMet,  AmL  $.  v,  rtUtlia),  6a  tbe  line  o(  the 
|ianwfrii  Ba— hi  bagaa  to  nhaawaB.  llaaraa, 
who  still  faMiad  the  wrong  he  had  soffered,  leapt 
over  it  in  iMn,  wbanupon  Romuloa  slew  him, 
<»Ti"g*  **  8a  die  irbaaifr  bewafter  aball  leap  over 
my  walls ;  ^  thongfa,  aaeording  to  another  aaaavrt^ 
he  was  killed  by  Celer,  who  had  the  charpe  of«th<> 
building.  Remorse  now  seised  Romulus,  and  he 
rejected  all  food  and  comfort,  till  at  length  he 
app<*ase<l  the  shade  of  Remus  by  instituting  the 
festival  of  the  Lemuria  fur  the  souls  of  the  departed 
(Ov.  AAt.  461,  &C.).  Afterwards  an  emptjr 
thn)ne  was  set  by  the  side  of  Romulus,  with  a 
sceptre  and  crown,  that  his  brother  might  semn  to 
reign  with  bbn  (Barr.  mi  Vkg,  Am,  i  W), 
Thus  in  the  earliest  kgWida  we  find  the  supreme 
power  divided  between  two  panons ;  bat  it  is  not 
impoidUa  Itet  dM  bdioffai  thadonbla  UngdoM  «r 
Romnfais  and  Remnt,  as  well  as  sobseqaently  in 

*  In  Ma  hatHmm  an  Haaiaa  bialory  (pp.  89, 40, 
ed.  Schmitz,  18-18)  Niebuhr  brings  forward  many 
reasons  to  prove  what  he  bad  hinted  at  in  bis  Hi*- 
tory  (voL  i  note  618),  tbat  dia  Utter  bill  was  the 
one  mentioned  in  the  ancient  tradition,  and  that 
the  story  relating  to  it  was  afterwards  transferred 
to  the  Aventine,  since  this  hill  vras  the  qwcial 
abode  of  the  plebaioa,  and  tliere  erialid  bitVMB 
it  and  Iba  FakliM  •  papetaaL  lead. 
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that  of  Ramuliu  and  Titua  Tatiui^  maj  bare  arisen 
•imply  from  th*  drnnnttaim  «f  then  htHaafc  two 
Biafpstnites  at  the  head  of  the  state  in  later  times. 

Boamiw  now  found  bis  people  too  few  in  nora- 
tMNL  Hetlwrabn  Mt  apart,  on  the  Gapitoline 
hill,  an  asylimu  or  a  sanctuary,  in  whidi  haouddei 
and  runaway  slarea  might  take  refuge.  The  city 
thus  became  filled  with  men,  but  they  wanted 
women.  Bomnlna,  tberef(»e,  tried  to  Ibnn  tre*- 
tiea  with  the  neighbourint;  trihr*.  in  order  to 
obtain  eoHnubium^  or  the  riglit  uf  iegui  marriage 
with  their  citixens  ;  but  his  ofl^  were  treated 
with  di»dain,  and  he  accordingly  resolved  to  obtain 
by  force  what  he  could  not  gain  by  entreaty.  In 
the  fourth  month  Mhm  the  faondatiun  of  the  city, 
be  proclaimed  that  games  were  to  bt>  celebrated  in 
houMir  of  the  god  Census,  and  invited  hia  neigh- 
henn,  the  LetoM  end  SaUaee,  te  the  fcelitd. 
Siisp«*<rting  no  trpachcry.  tht-y  came  in  numbers, 
with  their  wives  and  children.  Bat  the  Honan 
yevthe  niahftd  upon  their  gueata,aiBdceniedeff  the 
viigiiis.  The  old  legend  rt-latcd  lliat  tliirty  Sabine 
TiiviiM  weie  thae  eeued,  and  becaae  the  wivca  of 
thiur  mvhhen  i  hit  the  flDMlfaieae  ef  tiM  nnnbar 

aeened  so  incredible  to  a  Inter  age,  which  looked 
upon  the  legend  as  a  geoaine  hiatory,  that  it  was 
increased  to  some  hondredi  by  mch  writers  as  Va> 
leiina  Antias  and  Juba  (Pint.  Rom.  14  ;  comp^ 
Liv.  L  13).  The  parents  of  the  virginii  returned 
hone  and  prepared  for  ▼engeenoe.  The  iahabiuints 
of  thrw  of  the  Lntin  towna,  CMnini,  Antoamae, 
and  Crustumenum,  trn-k  up  arms  one  after  the 
other,  and  were  aucccksively  defeated  by  the 
Ilomans.  Romulus  slew  with  his  ownhend  Acron, 
king  of  Caeninii,  and  dedicated  hit  arms  and  nr- 
mour,  as  spoiia  opima,  to  Jupiter.  At  bst  the 
(fahine  Unf,  THu  TnhM,  advanced  with  a  pow- 
erful army,  against  Rome.  His  forces  were  so 
great  that  Romulua,  unable  to  resist  him  in  the 
Md,  wMeUifpkl  teittiieivlethe  dtjr.  Hehad 
previounly  fortified  Mid  garrisoned  tlie  top  of  the 
batuniiaa  hill,  allinnuda  culled  the  Ca^toUne, 
whieh  waa  divided  ftea  the  city  on  the  Khtine, 
by  a  swampy  valley,  the  site  of  the  forum.  Rut 
Tarpeia,  the  daughter  of  the  commander  of  the 
fortress,  dazaled  by  the  golden  fanoeleta  ef  the  8n> 
liinesi,  promised  to  betray  the  hill  to  them,  if  they 
would  give  her  the  oniaments  which  they  wore  on 
their  left  arms.  Her  offer  waa  accepted  ;  in  the 
Bi^t  time  she  opened  a  gtl*  Mid  let  in  the  enemy  ; 
hsi  when  she  claimed  her  reward,  they  threw  tipon 
Imt  the  shields  which  they  carried  uu  their  ielt 
arms,  and  tlUM  crushed  her  to  death.  Her  tomb 
wa*  shown  on  the  hill  in  later  times,  and  her 
memory  was  preserved  by  the  name  of  the  Tar- 
|mIhi  ndt,  mm  whieh  tcaitors  wen  aftamnrds 
hurled  down.  On  tlie  next  day  the  Romans  en- 
deavoured to  recover  the  bill  A  lone  and  deroe- 
fate  hnttle  wm  fcvght  fai  tiM  vnOey  betweM  we 
Palatine  and  tlie  Capitoline.  At  one  time  the 
Komaoa  were  driven  before  the  enemy,  and  the 
day  eaemed  sttoly  hut,  whan  RemuiM  vowed  n 

t'Miiple  to  Jupiter  Statnr,  tlie  Stayer  of  Fliijbt  ; 
whereupon  the  Komaas  took  courage,  and  returned 
again  to  the  combat.  At  length,  whan  both  parties 
wece  exhansted  with  the  struggle,  the  Sabine 
women  rushed  in  between  them,  and  prayed  their 
husbands  and  fathers  to  be  reconci  led.  Their 
pcijer  was  heard  ;  the  two  people  not  only  made 
pi-ace,  but  agreed  to  form  only  one  nation.  The 
Kumaus  continued  to  dwell  on  tiio  i'aiaUoe  under 


their  king  Romulus ;  the  Sobinea  built  a  new  tewB 
on  the  CapiteMae  Mid  <)eiiiiiat  kilb,  wbon  tfMf 

lived  under  their  king  Titus  Tatiua.  The  t  bi- 
kings and  their  senates  met  for  deliberation  in  tbe 
Taller  between  the  Palatine  and  Capitoline  bil^ 
which  waa  hence  called  eoatttiaiai,  or  the  place  ctf 
meeting.  But  this  union  did  not  last  long^.  Titas 
Tatiiu  was  slain  at  a  festival  at  Laviuiuin,  by  aoaw 
LaurentfBaa  to  whom  he  had  refused  satisfertisr 
for  outmges  which  had  been  committed  by  h  ? 
kinsmen.  Henceforward  Komuluk  ruled  aiooe 
over  bodk  BeMMM  mA  8lMn» ;  bat,  aia  be  neg- 
lected to  pursue  the  murderers,  both  hia  people  aaid 
those  of  Laurentum  were  viaated  hgr  *  peetiirnnf. 
whieh  did  Ml  MMMMfl  thsMWiMn  «mM 
sides  were  givoi  mp. 

After  the  diMh  of  Tatiua  the  old  Jegead  apyn 
te  have  peaaed  m  it  «Me  le  the  dapitafw  of 
mulus  from  the  world.     Of  the  lonp  period  which 
intervened  few  particuhus  are  recorded,  mad  tiMss 
Niehvlv  enppeeee,  wi A  tene  lealiee,  tfr  bn  the  ie> 
ventions  of  a  later  aiie.    Romulus  is  tiiJ  t  >  Lave 
attacked  Fidenae,and  to  have  talten  the  city  ;  and 
Hkewiae  l>  hm  Mwiad  «■  n  luiuiMful  w«r  egainat 
the  powerful  city  of  Veil,  which  purchased  a  truce 
of  a  hundred  years,  on  a  anrrendtt  of  a  third  of  its 
teiritory.   At  length,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-sevea 
yoara,  when  the  city  had  become  strong  and  power- 
ful, and  Romulus  had  performed  all  his  mortal 
works,  the  hour  of  his  departure  arrived.  Une 
day  as  Iw  WM  variewing  his  people  is  IIm  Cmm/m  I 
Murtius,  near  the  Goat's  Pool,  the  snn  vras  snd- 
denly  ecUpsed,  darkness  overspread  the  »rth.  and 
a  dreadfiu  Morm  dispersed  the  people.     When  I 
daylight  returned,  Romulus  had  divippeared,  for 
hia  father  Mars  had  carried  him  up  to  heaven  in  a 
liei7  chariot  (•*Qairinna  Martia  eqeie  Adhareacn 
fiigit,"  Hor.  Carm.  iii.  .3  ;     Rex  patrii*  astni  ; 
bat  equia,"  Ov.  Fad,  ii.  4d6).  The  people  moumt^ 
for  their  baleeed  king ;  hot  their  aeiiiBing  gave 
way  to  religious  reverence,  when  he  apptartd 
again  in  more  than  mortal  beauty  to  Proculua 
Jiiliua.  md  hade  Un  tell  Hw  ReMma  thM  thiy 
shoiild  b«-comt'  the  lords  of  the  world,  and  thetM 
would  watch  over  them  na  tlwir  guardian  god  Q«i> 
rino.    The  Boraana  theiefora  worshipptd  hin 
under  thia  name.    The  feetaval  of  the  Quinnalu 
was  celebrated  in  his  honour  on  the  17  th  uf  Fe- 
bruary ;  but  the  Nonet  of  Quintilis,  or  the  seventh 
of  July,  was  the  day  on  which,  anonidiiig  tilM> 
dition,  he  departed  from  the  earth. 

Such  was  tlic  gloritied  end  of  llomuius  in  the 
gennine  legend.  Rut  as  it  staggered  foith  of  a 
later  see,  a  t  ile  was  invented  to  account  for  bis 
mybteriuui  disappi;ar<ince.  It  was  related  that  the 
senators,  discontented  with  the  tyrannical  nila  af 
their  king,  murdered  him  during  the  gloom  of  a 
tempest,  cut  up  his  body,  and  carried  home  tba 
— nghwi  piecea  under  their  rohefc  BMdMfeign 
of  this  tale  facget  that  Romulus  is  nowhcrs  lepie- 
sented  in  the  aneient  le^gtxd.  aa  a  Ijyant,  kalMn 
mild  Mid  mardful  inoMinh,  whoae  nk  kaoMe 
still  more  gentle  after  the d«MI  eflktiM^vhMiil 
branded  aa  a  tgfrant. 

The  gendne  fontom  ef  Ae  eld  hgad  ahak 
Romulus  may  still  l)e  seen  in  the  accounu  of  Liiy 
(i.  3—16),  Dionysius  (L  76— ii.  56),  aod  Plo> 
tarch  {Roaud.)^  notwithstanding  the  ntiaienies 
folsificationa  and  interpoUtions  by  which  it  is  ob- 
scured, especially  in  the  two  latter  writers.  It  it 
given  in  its  most  perfect  form  m  the  lioauti  iiis- 
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ton^  of  Ntabobr  (toL  L  p.  220,  Ac;)  Mid  MaUen 

(p.  ti,  ice). 

Au  Romulaa  was  reganled  as  the  fonnder  of 
Hom^,  its  innsi  ancient  political  institutions  and 
t.'tr  organi&atiun  oi  the  people  were  ascribed  to  him 
br  the  po|>olar  belief.   Ton  he  ia  said  to  hare 
divitit^'i  tbf  p<»opIe  into  thr»»f  tribe*,  which  bore  the 
names  iLinuies,  Titles  and  Luceres.   The  K^tnines 
were  aupposed  to  have  derived  their  name  from 
Romulus,  the  Tities  from  Titus  Tatius  the  Sabine 
king,  and  the  Luceres  from  Lucumo,  an  £truM»in 
ckief  who  had  aaaisted  Rsarahs  in  the  «gain«t 
the  Sabinen.      Rich  tribt  OODtlined  ten  curiae, 
which  reoeired  their  Damei  fraoi  the  thirty  Sabine 
WOMM  whB  had  bimigkl  ibovt  Ihe  peaee  balww 
t'^e  Reans  and  thfir  own  people.    Further,  each 
curia  maMaitd  ten  gentes,and  each  gens  a  hundred 
Mk   Thna  die  people,  aeeording  to  the  general 
belief,  were  divided  originally  into  three  tribes, 
thirtj  coiia*,  and  thrse  hiiudxed  notes,  which 
OTMiend  BOOH  flMn,  iHmi  fevgiht  m  fiwit  and  mn 
caBcd  a  legion.    Besides  those  there  were  three 
hondred  honcmen,  called  celeres,  the  same  body 
as  the  eqoitaa  of  a  later  time  ;  but  the  legend  neg- 
Istli  ta  tell  «a  from  what  qnarlar  these  horsemen 
OMk   To  aasist  him  in  the  government  of  the 
pss^AonuIus  is  said  to  have  selected  a  number  of 
the  agad  am  in  the  state,  who  were  called  patres, 
t'T  wnatore*.    The  council  itself,  which  wa»  called 
tae  st^iiatus,  originally  cMisbted  of  one  hundred 
iBember»  ;  but  uih  number  was  fBOMiad  te  two 
hundred  whrn  the  Sabines  were  incorporated  in 
the  state.    In  addition  to  the  senate,  there  was 
tmAm  assembly,  cmsiaklayortlM  nMniMn  of  the 
STTilM,  which  bnre  the  name  of  comitia  curiata, 
because  they  voted  in  it  according  to  their  division 
ialiMtkau   To  this aaMnUjr  wm aaamhlad  tfaa 
skction  nf  tho  kinffii  in  subsequent  times. 

Thai  part  of  the  Isgand  of  Ronalas  which  idatea 
to  lha  HMod  iBMilnlioiii  vUehka  ia  Mid  «•  ha*» 
f' mded,  represents  undoubted  historical  &ct<i.  For 
we  have  certain  evidence  of  the  existence  of  such 
^WiHltisas  in  the  caritest  times,  and  many  traces 
•endured  to  the  imperial  period  :  and  the  popular 
belief  only  attempted  to  explain  the  origin  of  t-x- 
iiiting  phoiomena  by  ascribing  their  first  establish- 
*nt  10  tiM  ImnId  Ibndar  of  tho  iMa.  Thus, 
while  no  competent  scholar  would  attempt  in  the 
preM>nt  dav  to  give  a  k»ttorjf  of  Konulns  ;  because, 
eren  OQ  iha  mfffMm  tin*  the  legend  alill  la- 
t-uned  some  real  facts,  we  have  no  criteria  to  scpa 
nte  what  is  true  from  what  is  false  ;  yet,  on  the 
had,  it  is  no  DreaimiptiMi  to  andamir  to 
'"m  s  conception  of  the  political  organisation  of 
Home  in  the  earliest  times,  because  we  can  take 
•V  itMt  fam  •etnally  existing  fawtitotioBa,  and 
them  hldEi  in  many  c.wa  step  by  stop,  to 
f^^*^  tiiaec   We  are  thus  able  to  prove  that  the 
|^*»d  is  far  the  noet  part  only  an  explanation 
of  facu  which  had  a  real  existence.    It  would  be 
^  ^  /lacs  hers  to  attempt  an  explanation  of 
*MT  Reman  constitution,  but  a  few  remarks 
ar?  necp^siirv  in  explanation  of  the  legendary  ao- 
of  ih^  cQBitiintko  which  haa  ban  glvn 
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The  original  sito  of  Bome  was  on  the  Palatine 
On  thi»  there  was  a  Latin  oilony  established 
■  we  earliest  times,  which  formed  an  independent 
lu  ^  kJ^"  the  neishbooring  hills  there  appear  to 
aluo  settlements  of  Sabines  and  Etrus- 
die  ioniicr  probably  on  the  <^uiriuai  and  Ca- 


pitolioe  hills,  and  the  latter  on  the  Caeliam  In 
courM  of  time  these  Sabine  and  Btraacan  aotda* 
ments  coalesced  with  the  Latin  colony  on  the 
Pabitine,  and  the  three  peoples  became  united 
into  one  state.  At  what  time  this  union  took 
pbce  it  is  of  course  lapossible  to  say  ;  the  legend 
referred  it  to  the  age  of  Romulus.  There  ap- 
pears, however,  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that 
the  Latiaa  and  Sabines  were  united  first,  and 
that  it  was  probably  long  afterwards  that  the 
Ir^truscans  became  amalgamated  with  them.  Of 
this  wo  any  mention,  as  one  proof^  the  number  of 
the  senate,  which  is  said  to  have  been  doubled  on 
the  union  of  the  Sabines,  but  which  remained  two 
knndnd  tiD  tho  rrign  of  Tar^^iDiaa  Prisons,  who 
is  reported  to  have  increased  it  to  three  humfri'd 
(Liv.  L  S5 ;  Dionys.  iiL  67)>  These  three  peoples, 
after  their  amrigMwition,beaMno  time  trihia  I  tha 
Latins  were  called  Ramncs  or  Ramnenses  ;  the  Sa- 
bines, Titles  or  Titienses ;  the  i^truscans,  Looeies  or 
I^mrmHti  Tlie  namo  of  Baonoi  andoabtadly 
comes  from  the  same  root  as  that  of  Ramus  or 
Romulus,  and  in  like  manner  that  of  Titles  is  con- 
nected  with  Titns  Tatius.  The  origin  of  the  third 
name  is  more  doubtful,  and  was  a  dieted  point 
even  in  antiquity.  Most  ancient  writers  derived 
it  from  Lucumo,  which  etymology  best  agrees  with 
the  Etrusena  «dgli  this  tribe,  aa  Laaow  was  a 
title  of  honotir  common  to  the  Etniscnn  chiefs. 
Others  suppose  it  to  come  from  Lncerus,  a  king  of 
Ardea  (Fni.  INmi  «.«.  Lucrr^sfs,  p.  119,  ed. 
Miiller),  a  statement  on  which  Niebuhr  principally 
relies  for  the  proof  of  the  Latin  origin  of  the  third 
tribe ;  but  wo  think  with  tho  majority  of  tha  heat 
modern  writers,  that  the  Luceres  were  of  Etruscan, 
and  not  of  Latin,  descent.  Each  of  these  tribes 
waadlfiM  into  ten  eoiaa,  as  tho  lagnd  Halea ; 
but  that  they  derived  their  names  from  the  thirty 
Sabine  women  is  of  course  fiibdous.  In  like  man* 
ner  each  cana  wai  dlfidad  iiilci  ten  gentes,  whidi 
must  be  regarded  as  smaller  political  bodies,  ratlier 
than  as  combinations  of  persons  of  the  same  lun- 
dred.  For  fbrtber  infocmatioa  the  reader  b  referred 
to  the  several  artidsa  eatimso  wljiiin  ha  tha  INa- 

titmary  (/  Antiqwiltitt. 
RO'MULUS  AUOU'STULUS.  [Auoua- 

TULU8.] 

RO'MULUS  SI'LVIUS.  [SiLvit^.] 
RO'MULUS  son  of  the  emperor  Maxentios. 
He  was  nominated  colleague,  in  the  consulship,  to 
his  father,  whom  ho  predeceased,  as  we  learn  from 
medals  of  consecration  still  extant,  upon  which  ho 
is  igpteoented  aa  a  boy.  tSet  Wrar.]  Tha  aoin 
which  bears  the  legend  m.  AUB.B0MVLU8.  NOBlLls. 
CAX8.  is  probably  spurious.  (Bakhal,  vol.  viii.  p. 
59.)  (W.IL] 


ooof  or  moMuiufl,  son  op  MAxiNnirfc 

RC^fULUS,  artists.  1.  A  sculptor  of  sarco- 
phagi, whose  name  is  found  inscribed  on  one  side 
of  a  splendid  sareephagus  fai  tho  yiBa  Modid. 
(Ouattani,  Monum.  Imed.  vol.  i.  p.  Ivii. ;  R,  Ro* 
chette,  Lettn  d  M.&dora,  p.  398, 2d  ed.) 
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2.  Potitiut,  one  of  those  artitU  of  Roman  Oaa1« 
whoM  nameii  have  become  known  to  us  by  id«uib  of 
the  inscriptions  preserved  in  die  Mnaeiun  at  Lyons. 
This  artist  in  drsij^nated  in  the  inscription  artis 
ARO  xxcLi's>uK,  which,  there  is  little  duubt, 
means  a  maker  of  silver  rases,  as  R.  Rochette  has 
showm,  following  the  Abl>e  Gr^ppo,  from  the  us<» 
of  the  word  etdtuoret  in  this  sense,  m  a  passage  of 
Augustina.  (Ad  P$a/m,  IzrtL  81  ;  lla  Gtoge, 
».  r.  IMnnr  ;   H.  RochoMl^  A  M.  &'hom, 

pp.  44  U  442.  2d  ed.)  [P.  S.J 

ROMUSfMNM).   1.  A  twi <f  Oiywi and 

Circe.    (Stcph.  R\-z.  s.  r,  "Afrna.) 

'2.  Th«  lirother  of  liomuius,  who  is  ooounooly 
odMRtanM.  (A«Kmh  K  A  fiL  M.) 

A  son  of  BnttUoB.  (Flal*  AmmL  2  ;  comp. 
jaoa(t;i.ira.)  [Lb&J 

R09CIA  OBNS,  plebeian,  itm  oTmMidcmU* 
antiquity,  as  yn  nad  of  a  L.  Roscius  as  early  ns 
B.  &  438  [see  Roaciua,  No.  ij  ;  but  the  name 
does  not  occtir  again  till  the  laet  eentniy  of  the 
npablic  None  m  its  nembers  obtained  the  coo- 
•nlship  during  the  republic  ;  but  in  the  imperial 

Criod  three  persons  of  this  name  received  this 
nour.  The  only  sumanwaf  Iht  RoaMU  Roacti 
vnder  the  republic  arc  Fabatus  and  Otho  :  the 
Roecii  at  Ameria  are  distinguished  by  one  or  two 
athv  sumamaai  mhUk  an  fpnm  balav»  [Rm- 
OUR,  No.  2.] 

ROSCILLUS,  a  chief  of  the  AUobroges,  who 
deserted  from  Caesar  to  Panpey,  along  with  A^s, 
nnother  chief  of  tha  MM  paajki  Um  U  ifilnB  of 
andcr  Asoua. 

14y8CIU&  1.  L^BoioniiiallaMi  MBbaa- 
sador  sent  to  Fidcnae  in  B.  c.  4.Tn.  fl«^  nnd  his 
three  coUeagiiea  were  killed  by  the  iababttauu  of 
Fidaiiaa,  «l  Um  kui^i^MmtflMrTthmuamtt  Uof 
of  the  Veient<^s.  The  stiitiu-s  of  rill  four  were 
enoted  in  the  Roetra  at  Raiae.  (JUr.  iv.  17  ;  Cii^, 
/ML  is.  3  {  PUa  A  M  nifw  i.  1. 11.) 

2.  Sbs.  Bofloiua,  of  ft  tavt  k 

Urobria,  now  Amelia,  was  aoeoaed  ef  the  mvrdar 
of  his  father  in  a  c.  80,  and  was  defended  by 
OtafD  in  an  oration  which  is  still  extant,  and 
which  was  the  first  thnt  the  orator  delivered  in  a 
criminal  cause.  The  foUowuig  are  the  ciraimstances 
under  which  the  proseeitiaa  anaa.  Bke,  Bmnim 
had  a  father  of  the  same  name,  who  was  one  of 
the  most  wealthy  citixens  of  Ameria.  The  father 
ImaaB  MUemished  character,  but  had  for  certain 
reasons  incunid  the  enmity  of  two  of  his  relations 
tttid  feUow-towusmen,  T.  iUscms  Muguus  and  T. 
Peaeiai  CapHa,  who  not  only  hated  the  person,  but 
coveted  the  wealth  of  their  neighbour.  Scxtus 
frequently  visited  Roma,  where  he  lived  on  terms 
of  taliflMegr  whh  MeteOna,  Barrifina,  and  other 
Roman  nobli-s.  On  one  of  these  visits  to  the 
capital  he  was  asnsainated  near  the  Palatine  baths, 
aa  ha  waa  ntandnf  In  tiia  evaaiaf  from  ahanquet. 
Hit  enemy,  Magnus,  who  was  at  Rout"  at  the  time, 
and  who  had  doobtleaa  hired  the  assassinS|  imme- 
diately despatdad  a  Manuiim  with  tha  nawa  to 
Oqrito  at  Ameria,  bat  without  inftmning  the 
younger  Sextos,  who  waa  likewise  at  Amoria,  of 
the  death  of  his  fitther.  Fonr  dayi  afterwards 
duyMgOBOBi  tiM  freedman  and  fisvoarite  of  Sulk, 
who  was  at  Volaterrae  in  Etruria,  was  likewise 
acquainted  with  the  event.  He  learnt  that  the 
property  which  Roscius  had  left  behind  him  was 
contiderable,  consistinp  of  not  less  than  thirteen 
turn*,  lying  for  the  most  part  on  the  Tiber,  as  well 
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as  of  ready  money  and  other  valuables.  Forth  w?tti 
a  bargain  was  struck  between  Cbryaogonns  arid  liiK- 
two  Roecii ;  and  the  name  of  Sextas  was  placed 
on  the  proscription  Hat,  tiotwithstandinjj  an  edirt  -f 
bulLi,  that  uuue  of  the  pro»criU*d  i>houid  be  pur- 
sued after  tha  tet  of  Jne,  B.  c  81.  B«ta»«ha 
name  of  Sextos  was  now  on  the  list,  his  prnper.r 
Wiu  confiscated ;  Capito  oblaiued  thrr«  of  Ua 
firnmt  and  tha  iciaaininf  ten  were  purchaaad  If 
Chrysogonus  for  2000  denarii,  though  thay 
worth  in  reality  260  talaat*  i  and 
likewiae  well  nwvdad  Irfaaluni 
Such  a  barefaced  act  of  villany  excited  the  utm  *: 
indignation  at  Ameria.    The  dectihooe*  of  the 
tawa  aaeordingly  sent  In  ef  tlM  pfinaipal  ckiHm 
to  Sulla  to  acquaint  him  with  thanal  state  of  the 
caee,  and  to  beg  that  the  name  ef  Baaciaa  «%iit  he 
Maaad  ftaai  <Im  proscripliea  IJal,  la  oriar  llM  IJa 
(Oil  might  thus  r^aio  possession  of  bis  bervditary 
property.   Akrmed  at  the  turn  that  mattars  were 
taking,  Chrysogonns  had  aa  interviaw  wriih  the 
deputation,  and  pledged  his  word  that  their  reqaeat 
should  be  complied  with  ;  and  they,  probably 
than  half-a^d  of  iiuring  the  dictator,  were 
tented  to  raeaiva  the  promise,  and 
without  «cein(7  Sulla.    These  half  measures,  hnw- 
ever,  only  exposed  the  younger  lioscius  tn  si.il 
IWBlif  peril   Thenhkanaawtkai  tlMy  bad  no 
•ecnrity  for  their  prop«Tty  as  long  a<s  he  was  ali' 
They  therefore  laid  Kuares  for  his  life,  and  be  oijy 
escaped  the  fate  of  his  father  by  flying  to  Rone 
and  taking  refuge  in  the  house  of  Caecilia,  the 
daughter  of  Aieteilus  Dalearicus.    lien  he 
qaite  safe  from  private  asiMwinali— 
of  getting  rid  of  him  secretly,  hia  enemiea  resolvfd 
to  murder  him  judidally.   Thtj  aeoerdi^giy  hired 
a  aeHaia  GL  Broeiaa  to  aeeaw  kin  of  tha  mmtitt 
of  his  father,  and  they  paid  a  sufficient  number  ef 
witnesses  to  aweac  to  the  fact.   They  felt  eans  of 
m  vaidiel  i^Biiial  Ika  aeened,  ae  thay  did  sat 
believe  that  any  person  of  influence  would  under- 
take  his  defence  ;  and  even  if  he  oonld  obtaia  aa 
advocate,  they  were  ooaviiioad  that  hia  coaaael 
would  not  dare,  by  qteaking  of  the  sale  of  the  pro- 
perty, to  bring  any  accusaUon  against  the  powerful 
freedman  of  Sulla.    In  thia,  however,  they  were 
dinppointod.    Cicero,  wbawas  burning  for  dia> 
tinction,  saw  thnt  this  was  a  most  favourable  op- 
portunity for  gaining  glory,  and  readily  undertook 
tha  daftmij.   He  did  not  heeitate  to  attack  Cloy- 
sogonus  with  the  utmost  si'verity.  and  so  erideat 
was  the  guilt  of  the  accusers,  and  «<>  clear  the  in- 
nocence of  the  accused,  that  the  judioeo  had  no 
alternative  left  but  the  acquittal  of  Roscius.  It 
was  the  first  trial  for  murder  that  had  oona  hcfete 
the  jndicea  anoe  the  jodida  had  beao  tah—  fiaai 
the  eqiiites  and  restored  to  the  senators  by  Sulla, 
and  they  were  unwilling  to  give  to  the  popofar 
party  sudi  a  handia  againtt  tiMB  aa  tiia  ""^'^uf 
tion  of  Roscius  woold  have  supplied.  Be$idr-i 
which  Sulla  allowed  tha  aoot  to  exerdse  an  aa> 
biaiiad  judgment,  and  did  aat  intaifigia  kt  tha 
sake  of  gratifying  the  wishes  of  his  fiiTouiite, 
Cicero^  laeech  was  gre^v  admired  at  the  tinw, 
uid  thongs  at  a  bter  period  ha  found  fenit  with  it 
himself,  as  bearing  marks  ef  yontbful  exaggeration, 
it  dispUys  abundant  evidence  of  his  great  oratorical 
powers.    (Comp.  Cic  OraL  30,  d$  Qf.  li.  14; 
Plut  Oc  .3  ;  Dnun^  OtmUAh  Emm,  vd. 
pp.  234—244.) 

<i,  C^.  itoficius,  the  most  celebrated  cooiic  Aciia 
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nt  Rome,  wnn  a  native  of  Soloninm,  ft  small  place 
ia  tlie  neighbourbood  of  Laaurium.  His  tister  wu 
iiMUiiad  toQuintius,  wbomCiemdafaidediii  B.G. 

n  1 .  (Cic.  i^rn  Quint.  2  I.  25.)   A  talc  was  tnltl,  that 

iu  bU  infuicjr  h«  wm  found  in  the  folds  of  a  wtc- 
pent,  and  tiwt  Ail  fcradMdowed  Ut  fitt&re  emi- 
nence. Hi*  extraordinary  skill  in  nctinf^  procured 
him  the  fiirour  of  many  of  the  most  distinguiAbed 
lioman  noble*,  and,  among  other*,  of  the  dictator 
Sulla,  who  presented  him  with  a  gold  ring,  the 
levrrihol  of  e<|ii»'vtrian  rank.  Like  his  ci'h-bratcd 
ct>'ueuip<>mn",  the  inigic  actor  AewipuB,  Koscius 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Cicero,  who  constantly 
fip'uks  of  him  in  terms  both  of  admiration  and 
atTtHrtion,  and  on  one  occobiou  calls  him  his  amorcs 
M  fteSekm.  RoKina  paid  the  greatest  attention  to 
his  art,  and  obtained  excellence  in  it  by  the  mo«.t 
careful  and  elaborate  study.  It  is  to  this  that  Uorace 
«Uadea»  wbm  he  aays  {Ep.  tt.  1. 83)  s 

*  <|aM  gEKfii  AeaopM^  qoM  Mw  RoMfan  cgit** 

So  wUfM  and  a«M«Ma  mm  he  hi  his  prepara- 
tions, that  even  in  the  height  of  hiaieputatiun,  he 
did  not  venture  upon  a  single  netora  in  public 
which  be  had  not  preTiously  weU  eonndeied  and 
piaetiMdd  home.    But  notwithstanding  all  this 
fttndy,  no  mannerism  or  affectation  appeared  in  his 
acting  ;  every  thing  he  did  was  perfectly  natural 
to  the  duutacier  he  wpw—Bted  ;  and  he  himself 
u««ed  to  say  that  (hrrrt  \va<  the  highest  excelkMice 
of  the  art.    He  w;is  cousidered  by  the  liomans  to 
have  reached  such  perfection  in  his  OWB  |«afBasion, 
dmt  il  became  the  fashion  to  call  every  one  who 
heewne  paitkolarlr  distinguished  in  his  own  art, 
hy  Ihe  oaae  «f  HoaeiM.   In  his  yonnger  yean 
Cicero  received  instmction  from  Roscius  ;  and  at  a 
later  time  he  and  Koscina  efken  used  to  try  which 
«r  thMB eeold mcpieasathemht  with  the  gnataat 
edfasl|  the  orator  by  his  eloqnpncc,  or  the  actor  by 
hia  gaatuea.   Macrobias,  who  relates  this  anec- 
dote, goai  eo  to  aaj  timt  theae  ejiewlses  gave 
Roedbs  so  high  an  opinion  of  liis  art,  that  he  wrote 
a  wotic  in  which  he  compared  eloquence  and  acting. 
IJke  Aesopus,  Rosdos  reaUaed  an  immense  ibftsne 
hf  lua  profession.   Maciobios  says  that  he  made 
a  thouKiiid  denarii  a  day,  and  Fliny  relates  that 
liis  yearly  proBu  were  fifty  millions  of  sestenes. 
He  died  in  B.  c.  62,  as  Cicero,  in  his  oratioi  fer 
Archias  (c.  f5),  which  was  delivered  in  that  year, 
speaks  of  his  death  us  a  recent  event.  (Cic  d«  Div. 
i  36,  iL  31,  d»  OmL  L  27—29,  59,  60,  iu  57,  59, 
iii.  26,  59,  de  Lei}.  I  A,  Brut.  84  ;  Plut.  CSc.  5  ; 
Macrok  Sat.  iL  10  ;  Val.  Max.  viiL  7.  §  7  ;  Plio. 
n,  iK  ^  89.  s.  40.)  A  sohoUast  on  Cioero  gives 
the  cognomen  Oallus  to  Q.  Roscius,  but  it  d<x><;  not 
occur  dsewbere,  as  fiir  as  we  know.   ^bcboL  JBoU 
po  JfeL  ^  Wl^  cd.  OieDL) 

In  n.  r.  68  Cicero  pleaded  the  cause  of  his  fri 
in  a  civil  suit  before  the  judex  C.  Piso^  It  am 
thai  a  ea«dB  (X  AaBiM  Chaeiea  had  a  auva  of 
the  name  of  Panurgus,  whom  he  entrusted  to 
Roscius  for  instruction  in  his  art,  un  the  agreonent 
that  whatever  profits  the  slave  might  acquire  should 
be  divided  between  them.  Panurgus  was  murdered 
by  one  Q.  Flavins  of  Tarquinii,  and  accordingly  an 
action  was  brought  ngainist  him  for  damages,  by 
FsiiniuB  and  Roscius.  JJefore  the  case  came  on  for 
iria!,  Hn^ciim  received  from  Flavins  a  farm,  which 


Fannius  valued  at  100,000  sesterces:  Roscius 
brm  wai 

tioi fcr  hii «mi  hmi  hot  Faaaina 


lihit  fium  was  tta^  •  aempensa- 
BttiBa  flMMlad  that 
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Roscius  had  no  right  to  make  tonm  for  himself 
alone,  and  that  according  to  the  original  agreemeot 
he  WM  entitled  to  half  ^  the  cempaauatiQa.  The 

dispute  was  referred  for  arbitration  to  C.  Piso, 
who  did  not  give  anv  lioxmal  decision,  but 
at  hfa  wcBBMiMHtdaUwi  fieadnt  cdntHntad  to  pay 

Fannius  a  certain  sum  of  money  fof  the  trouble  be 
bad  had,  and  Fannius,  on  the  other  hand,  po> 
mised  to  give  Roscius  the  half  of  whatever  he  might 
reoeifa  from  flavins.  Fannius  now  sued  Flavius  ; 
the  case  came  on  before  the  judex  C.  Cluvius,  a  Ro- 
man eques,  who  sentenced  Flavius  to  pay  100,000 
■estt  rces.  AoHRding  to  the  itat— tut  of  Reaeina 
he  himself  never  received  any  part  of  this  sum 
although  he  was  entitled  to  half  of  it.  Some  yeara 
afterwards  when  Flavioa  una  dead,  Fannius  sued 
RoiciiiH  for  v^0,000  sMterces,  as  the  half  of  the 
value  of  the  estate  given  to  Roscius  on  the  <^th 
ef  Ptonmoa,  and  appealed  to  ti»  agraaaeat  inada 
before  C.  Piso,  in  support  of  his  claim.  The  case 
came  on  for  trial  before  the  same  C.  Piso,  who  now 
acted  as  judex,  and  Cioero  deftnded  hia  firiend  in 
an  oratinn,  which  has  cnmc  down  to  us,  though 
with  the  loss  of  the  opening  part.  The  date  of  the 
oration  ia  doubtful ;  we  have  adopted  the  one  given 
by  Dramann,  who  discusses  the  matter  at  length 
{GtachichU  Roms^  vol.  v.  pp.  346—348).  The 
subject  of  the  orotion  has  aitorded  matter  for  con- 
siderable  liiscussion  tn  modem  jurists  and  sdiolars. 
(See  1 'nterholzner,  ^Wr  dir  Rnie  det  Cicero  fur 
den  Schauspieier  Q.  Jiotcius,  in  Savigny's  Zciltckrijt^ 
voL  L  p.  248,  &c ;  Munchen,  Orath  M.  T.  C.  pro 
Q.  ft.  C.  Jurulice  eaposila^  Coloniae,  1829  ;  and 
Schmidt,  in  his  edition  of  the  oration,  Lipuae, 
183A.) 

4,  5.  Roscii.  two  brothers,  who  accompanied 
Crassns  im  his  Parthian  expedition.  (Plut.  C'msi. 
81.) 

6.  RosciUR,  a  legate  of  Q.  Comificius  in  Africa, 
perished  aloM  with  his  commander,  in  B.  c.  43. 
( A ppian,  B, «  ir.  M.)   CCoiwincillib  Ma  &] 

RO'SCIUS,  L.  AELIA'MUa  1.  Coonliaf- 
fectas  A.  D.  100  (Fasti). 

%  Consul  A.  D.  323,  with  L.  Manns  Maximus, 
in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Severus  (Flastt)* 

RO'SCIUS,  CAK'LIUS,  the  legatns  of  the 
twentieth  legion,  which  was  stationed  lu  Briuiin  at 
thetonaof  Nei«^dflath,a.iiwM.  {TukMkLU 
60.) 

RO'SCIUS  RE'GULUS.  [Reoulos.] 
ROSIA'NUS  GEM  IN  US,  quaestor  of  the 
younger  Pliny  in  his  consulship,  a.  d.  100,  is  re- 
commended by  the  latter  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
Trajan  (As.  s.  11.  a.  16). 

ROXA'NA  {'Puldtn)),  a  daughter  of  Oxyartr-^ 
the  Bactrian.  According  to  Arrian,  she  £bU  into 
Aahndiof  Almaderon  Uo  caplara  ef  tlM  hill- 

fert  in  Sogdiaaa,  annied  ^  the  rock,*'  where  the 

viia  and  daqghlan  ef  Oxyartes  had  been  placed 
tsi  aaeniity  i  and  tiie  conijusrar  was  la  captnatad 

by  the  charms  of  Roxana  (who  appeared  to  the 
Macedonians  the  most  bmutiful  of  all  the  Asiatic 
women  they  had  seen,  exwpt  the  wife  of  DareiusL 
that  he  resolved  to  marry  her — a  design  whioi 
induced  Oxyartes,  when  he  heard  of  it,  to  come 
and  submit  himself  to  Alexander,  b.c.  '.V27  {An. 
A  nab.  iv.  18 — 20).  The  statements  of  Curtius 
(viii.  4),  and  of  Plutarch  {Aleg.  47),  differ  in 
some  points  fiom  the  above  aocoimt ;  but  see 
Drojaeiiy  Aletamder,p,U6.  At  the  tfaM  af  AlOJC- 
aoda*^  death,  ia  iwa  SSt^  Boxana  was  fiv  ad* 

u  u  4 
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▼raced  in  prrgnnncj,  nnd  within  a  feir  noatlia  tliR 
delirered  of  a  win  (Alexander  Aegas),  who 
ftdmitted  to  thare  the  nominal  ■otreretgnty 
with  Atrhidaent,  under  the  regency  of  Perdiccaa. 
Some  time  before  the  boy's  birth  she  had,  with  the 
knowledge  and  concurrence  of  the  regent,  drawn 
Stateira,  or  Banine,  and  Imt  tbter  Drypctb  to 
Babylon  by  n  friciuilv  letter,  and  then  caused 
them  to  be  murdered  (.Barsinx,  No.  2].  In  a  c 
82l«  Roxana  and  h«r  in&nt  ton  aeeanpniied  Per- 
diccas  in  his  expedition  apainst  Egypt ;  and  on  his 
death  in  the  aame  year,  the  becaine  subject  to  the 
gavdinMbip  of  PMiob  and  AxMimn.  {Amitm- 

DAKi  s  No.  2.]  In  B.  r.  3'20,  the  wm  itaored 
over  to  Macedonia  by  Antipater.  In  b.(L  818, 
fcaring  probably  tht  hoi^itjr  «t  Borjrdke,  ihe  M 
with  her  ion  to  Aeacidei,  king  of  Ept  inis,  by  whom 
they  were  reatorad  to  Maoedoiua,  together  with 
Olympias,  in  ^  Mlowing  year.  It  wm  BOt  long, 
howeTer,  before  Olympia*,  hard  preswd  by  C-a»- 
■rader,  waa  obliged  to  throw  herself  into  Pydna, 
whither  Roxana  and  the  young  prince  accompanied 
her ;  and,  when  Pydna  was  taken,  and  Olympias 
put  to  death  by  Cansamler,  oarly  in  n.  c.  316,  they 
wert  pbced  by  him  in  Amphipolis,  with  a  com- 
and  that  Imj  tk&M  no  loogtr  be  treated  at 
royal  persona.  Here  they  were  detained  under 
the  chaige  of  Olauciaa  till  B.a  311,  in  which 
fwr,  MM  ftfter  the  general  peace  dMn  concluded, 
thfy  were  murdered  by  their  kerpor,  and  their 
bodies  were  aecreily  disposed  of,  in  accordance  with 
wto  bom  CmmMM,  (Pint  Jls».  77,  (U  Ah». 
Fort,  il  6  ;  Arr.  Anab.  vii.  27  ;  Curt  x.  3, 6  ;  Diod. 
zYiii.  3,  39,  xiz.  11,  62,  105  ;  Strab.  xL  p.  617, 
ztB.  794 1  JMt  15,  ziii.  2,  sir  6,  e,  ST.  9 1 
Pan.,  i.     11.  ix.  7.)  [E.  E.] 

KUBE'LUUS  BLANDUS.  XBlanous.] 
RUBB'LLttIS  OratNUa  rOnmnrn.] 
RUBE'LLins  PLAUTUS.  [Plaotu.s.] 
RUBRE'NUS  LAPPA,  a  tragic  poet  and  a 
cgQlniporary  of  JwcmI,  was  compelled  by  po> 

nia  pledge  bis  cloak,  while  writing  tn^|ldy 
Ireus.  (Juv.  Sat  vii.  71 — 73.) 
RU'BRIA.    1.  The  wife  of  one  Carbo,  a 
friend  of  Cieero.   (Cic.  ad  Fam,  ix.  21.  §  8.) 

2.  A  woman  of  Mediolanuni  in  the  time  of 
Augustas,  of  whom  Valerius  Maximus  (ix.  lit.  ext. 
1)  reUites  a  story. 

3.  A  Vestal  rirgin,  with  wliOBi  Nam  twmnittnd 
incest.   (SueU  A«r.  28.) 

RU'BRIA  OBN8,  plebaiaa,  b  mentioned  for 
the  first  time  in  the  tribunate  of  C.  Gmcchu!^.  but 
it  noTor  attained  much  impoctanoe  during  the  re- 
pdUie.  In  tlM  imperial  period  thaRnbriTbaeame 

more  'distingnished  ;  and  one  of  thciri,  namely 
C  Kubrius  Ualius,  obtained  the  consulship  in  A.  D. 
101.  Th9  nmaBM  of  tha  Rabrii  in  the  tfana  of 
the  republic  are  RttyOy  Varro^  and  Dossmus^  the 
latter  of  which  occurs  only  on  coins  [Dossinus]. 
Under  the  em^ie  we  moot  with  a  few  more  suiv 
names,  which  are  given  below. 

RU'BRIUS.  1.  RrsRius,  tribune  of  the  plebs 
along  with  C.  Gracchus  proposed  the  law  for 
founding  the  colony  at  Carthage,  wUdl  «M  carried 
into  effect  (Ptat.  Ci  GnocL  10 1  ctHfb  Appian, 
B.C.  i.  12.) 

2.  Q.  Rmura  Varro,  who  was  4adaied  a 
public  enemy  along  with  Marius  in  a  r.  H8,  is 
mentioned  by  Cicero  {BraL  46)  as  an  energetic 

a>  RpMUiM^  aaa  af  liw  uwmniuM  af  C  VanM 
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in  bis  iniquities  (Cic  Verr.  i.  '2^>).  lie  merms  tm 
have  been  a  different  person  from  Q.  Kubriaa,  wht» 
is  also  mentioned  in  connection  with  Veme&.  (  F trr, 

iii.  80.) 

4.  L.  RuBRtVR,  a  Roman  eqaes  at  Srmnv. 
when  Verres  WM  governor  of  Sicily.  (Cic  i  trr. 
iii.  57.) 

5.  K'-nnii's,  vmn  propraetor  in  Macedonia  abo«t 
a  c.  (i7,  in  which  year  M.  Cato  served  under  bin 
as  tribune  of  tba  aaUlan.  (Phit  CM.  tmSm.  9l) 

6.  L.  RtJBRllts  a  senator,  was  taken  prisoner 
by  Caesar  at  tha  capture  of  Corfiniom,  at  tbe  begu- 
nbg  of  B.  a  40,  and  WM  it— tniJ  bf  kfaa  ob- 
jured.  (CaesL  B.  C.  I  23.) 

7.  Ji.  RoBRiua,  was  with  M.  Cato  ua  Utiea 
■ethatima«rbbd«itb.  (Pint.  Cht  ariht.  69;  C3L) 

R.  RrBRii;s  Ritga,  was  one  of  Caesar*s  a>-.  - 
sins,  B.  c.  44.  (Appian,  &  C  L  113,  witb  tbe  note 
of  Sehwdghanser.)  He  nay  banw  baan  Hw  mmm 
as  either  No.  6  or  7,  boCh  it  vbam  balaqfai  t» 
the  Poropeian  party. 

9.  L.  RuBRiua,  of  Casinnm,  made  M.  Antooiaa 
his  heir.    (Cie.  PhU.  ii.  16.) 

10.  Rubrius,  a  Roman  eqnes  accused  ,nt  t*-e 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  (Tac.  Ahu.  j. 
73.) 

RU'BRIUS,  a  physician  at  Rome,  who  lirr-ii 
probably  about  the  beginning  or  middle  of  tbe  first 
century  after  Christ,  and  is  mentiooed  bj  Ptinj 
(//.  A',  ixix.  >5)  as  havinsr  gained  by  bis  practicr" 
the  annual  income  of  two  hundred  uid  fifty  thou- 
sand sesterces  (abont  10O8L  %.  fU.y  An  tUa  m 
considered  by  Pliny  to  be  a  very  large  sum,  it 
may  give  u«  some  notion  of  the  fortunes  made  by 
phyMdna  at  Rona  abant  tba  beginntnf  of  tba 

empire.  [\V.  A.(J  ] 

RU'BRIUS  FABATUSk  was  apprehended  in 
attempting  to  Hy  to  tiw  FtttMuw  hi  A.  D.  32,  hot 
escaped  punishment  from  the  forgetfulnets  rather 
than  the  mer^  of  Tiberius.    (Tac  Ann.  \u  l^J 
RU'BRIUS  CALLUS.    [Gali  vs.] 
RU'BRIUS  PO'I.LIO.    [PoLLio  ] 
RUFILLA,  A'NNIA,  spoken  of  in  the 
of  Tiberius,  a.  d.  21.    (Tac  Ann.  lii.  36.) 

RUFILLUS,  a  person  ridiculed  by  Horace  on 
account  of  the  perfumes  he  cnrried  abont  bilpa^ 
son.    (Hor.  &t  i.  2.  2?,  L  4.  92.) 

UUFI  NA,  PCMPCNIA.  [PaHMIltA.1 
RUFIMA'NUS,  JU'LIUS,  a  Latin  rhetors 
cian  of  uncertain  date,  the  author  of  a  treatise  Ik 
FigvartM  SnUemtiarum  tt  EhariSmk^  Ont  pabBsbed, 
along  with  several  other  pieces  of  a  fcimilar  de- 
scription, by  Beatui  Rhenauus,  4to.  Basel,  1621. 
It  wOl  baftond  in  tba  "Rbalono  Aatiqni  LaliBi* 
of  Pilhocns,  4to.  Paris,  1599,  p.  24,  in  tbe  col- 
lection of  Capperoneriu^  4to.  Ai^ent.  1756,  p.  29, 
and  is  generally  indndad  in  ttia  cditioas  of  the 
work  by  Rntilina  IdUgm  [LOPOa],  which  bears 
the  same  title.  [W.  R.] 

RUFI'NUS,  prime  minister  of  Tbeodosius  the 
Great,  one  of  the  most  able,  bat  aka  aHst 
triguing,  treacherous,  and  dangerous  men  of  hi* 
time.  Suidas  caUs  him  fioBuypiinos  6y€(>wwos  nu 
K/r^fovs.  Ha  WBi  a  native  of  Elusiam,  the 
cnpitnl  of  Novempopulania.  a  portion  of  Aqaibmia, 
in  Gaul,  now  Kause  in  Uascony.  AUhoogfa  of  low 
birth,  he  weeaadUid  in  woifcing  his  way  up  Is  d» 
ini5»Tial  court,  and  early  attached  hinwlf  to  the 
fortune  of  Tbeodosiu%  with  whom  he  becanw  a 
great  Omurilai  Ha  amployad  Ua ; 
Um  anpnar  la  iboaa  Ua  coi 
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•eenied  to  Imve  been  struck  with  a  blind- 
wkkh  prevented  him  firom  leeing  tht  odimtt 
■«-icM  and  public  crimes  of  this  dangerous  mnn. 
j^t  the  time  of  the  greiU  troublu  at  Tiieualonica, 
la  A.BL  m  BdfaHM  hdatholmporlMrtpaitar 
xnagikter  oflSdorum,  Mri  kaTirt^r  trrrat  influence  in 
«Jm  inpcxiai  cabiiMl»  mlted  the  vindictive  Tbeo- 
dwiM  to  Aeee  cwmI  mmmma  wMA  broaght  niin 
vr-on    that  floiirishincr   city.      In    392  Kufinufl 
>v  OA  consul,  and  raited  himself  to  the  dignity  of 
pnu>fecttts  praetorio  by  deposing       AlB  ptwMl 
I'.itianas  sending  him  into  exile,  and  puttinfi;  to 
«ieatli  his  ion  Proculna,  the  pnefect  of  Constanti- 
aople.    In  consequence  of  tlieee  proceedings,  and 
Ilia  banndleie  capacity  throogh  which  the  eastern 
l^trorinces  were  nearly  ruined,  Ru&nna  incnrred  the 
grueral  hatred  ;  and  the  empire  was  sarpnsed 
viben,  after  the  death  of  Theododns  in  tht  MBe 
T>nr.  39"2,  he  continued  his  former  influence  over 
tne  weaic  Arcadius.  There  were,  however,  men  in 
the  empin  ikb  t*  «opa  wHh  him,  and  little  dread- 
ing his  power.    Amonj?  thene  Slilicho  and  Eutrn- 
ptus  were  the  principal,  and  they  conteqaently 
Imom  ebjeeta  of  fisar  nd  httnd  to  mAdiis. 
Im  mdet  to  divert  the  attention  of  these  powerful 
a«n  from  his  own  person,  and  nnvent  them  from 
joioing  is  CoMtoranepI*  fcr  n  dmlr— thn,  Ba* 
finus  persuaded  the  Huns  and  the  Goths  to  make 

aa  iamd  into  the  emnixa.   The  fanner  came  from 
-« »  «  -       1-  -  »- 1 1_  *  -»-     —  -  —  i      «  » 
ocymB  oy  eea,  auMea  n  A>m  jBniir«  aau  cbitms 

destnictioii  ns  far  as  Antioch.  where  their  fiuther 

progress  was  arrosted.    The  Ooths  were  met  by 

the  brave  Stilicho  who,  owing  to  the  machinations 

•f  Rafiaaa,  sustained  more  defeats  than  he  obtained 

victories,  and  was  unable  to  chastise  the  barlnuians 

as  they  deserved.    They  retreated,  however,  and 

now  Stilicho  cntond  with  Oainas,  the  Gothic  ally 

of  Arcadius,  into  a  plnn  for  mining  Rufinus. 

Gainas  soon  gained  the  nMitisiance  of  his  oflioers, 

and  approaelMd  OMMlantinople  under  the  pwH«t 

of  having  his  troops  revifwrd  by  the  emperor. 

Hofinos  had  meanwhile  prevailed  upon  Aradios 

to  todfco  hia  oouipwor,  and  they  est  oal  hmn 

TonstaiiSiMple  to  meet  the  returning  nrmy,  and 

have  tho  ftoclamation  made  in  presence  of 

OoioM  ani  Ua  mm  fHMto  <hqr  th0i«kl  4o«< 

to  the   all-powerful  minister.    RiSnus  v.m 

of  his  nomination,  that  ho  hiA  olraMij  money 

-  vMihiioaiiy,  Jimmd  to  ho  diHrOMtad 

among  iho  toldiers.  Arcadius  and  Rofinus  arrived 

in  the  «■■»  of  Gainas  on  the  27  th  of  NovMaber 

995,  and  the  tolennity  was  on  the  point  of  taking 

place,  when  suddenly  one  of  Oainas*  mm  mhoS 

upon  Rafinos,  who  stood  dose  to  the  empewr,  and 

plunged  his  sword  in  his  breast.    Othon  ioon  fol- 

lewod  his  example,  and  in  a  moment  Bafrna  fell 

a  victim  to  their  fury.     His  h'-nd  was  cut  off, 

suick  upon  a  spear,  and  paraded  through  the 

CMifk   Bis  right  hand  waa  likewise  cat  aSt  and 

a  soldier  carried  it  about  among  his  romnidrR,  cry- 

iag  in  mockery,    Charity,  charity  to  the  hand  that 

oMUao««rgeteoo««hI«  Aitote  M  is  oao- 

Monotion  from  the  scene  of  murder,  hut  his  fears 

«ren  oeoo  removed,  and  he  i^reed  to  confiscate 

tho  hMMMO  praparty  of  RdhnHb   Of  this  E«> 

tropiua,  who  wax  secretly  privy  to  thi-  niunl>T,  ffot 

the  liooli  share.  Othec%  who  had  been  robbed  by 

Baftm,  tried  to  ohtoia  n  Indewiiiity  by  seising 

whrtever  they  could  6nd  belonging  to  him,  till  at 

kat  Arcadius  issued  an  edict,  at  the  iostigaUon  of 

Eotroptoa.  hy  which  the  whole  lestdue  of  the  pro- 
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pertj  of  Rufinus  was  declared  to  be  imperial,  or 
more  properly  speaking  Entroptan,  property.  Tho 
wife  and  daughter  of  Rufinns  wrn*  exiled  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  there  died  in  peace  many  years  after. 
SaiMiowMtiwMmflrSdatS^k.  (Oan. 
dinn.  liufintts  ;  Stiidas,  s.  r.  'Pou^Troi  ;  Sozom.  vii. 
24,  &c;  Zosim.  lib.  iv.  v.  j  Thoodoret.  v.  17,  &&; 
Philostorg.  xl  1,  Ac.)  {W.  P.) 

RUFI'NUS,  M.  ANTO'Nnja,  owsol  a.  d. 
131,  with  Ser.OcuviosLooiiMPootinaik  (Fasti.) 

RUFI'mJS,  CAECI^IUS,  a  nan  of  qaaea- 
torian  rank,  was  expelled  by  Domitian,  when 
censor,  from  the  senate  because  ho  daooid.  {Dim 
Cass.  Izrfi.  13  ;  Suet.  Dom.  8.) 

RUFI'NUS,  CORNE'LIUS.  Rufinus  waa  dw 
name  of  an  ancient  family  of  the  Cornelia  gens, 
from  which  fiunily  the  dictator  Sulla  was  de- 
scended. 

1.  P.  CdRNKT  Ti'S  RnpTNrs,  dictator  B.  c.  334. 
was  obliged  to  lay  down  his  office  on  account  of 
a  fruit  fa  Ao  MHpiMotUoohelioD.  (Lir.tO. 

17.) 

2.  P.  Cornelius  P.  p.  Ruporoa,  probably  son 
of  tho  precodnif.  WH  twin  oomI  and  oboo  Ho- 

tator.  He  was  consul  for  the  first  time  in  B.  a 
290,  with  M\  Cnrins  Dontatus,  and  in  coajnnetioo 
with  Ms  oslhogno  hfonght  dw  Somifto  war  to  s 

conclusirm,  and  obtained  a  triumph  in  cnnvquerice. 
[Dbntatus.]  Ho  was  consul  a  second  time  in 
B.  e.  277,  with  C.  Jmius  Brutus  Bohnlcas,  and 
carried  on  the  war  against  the  Samniles  and  the 
Greeks  in  Southern  Italy,  who  were  now  deprived 
of  the  powerful  protection  of  Pyrrhus.  The  chief 
event  or  his  second  consulship  was  the  capture  of 
thf  imj)ortant  town  of  Croton.  Rufinus  boro  a 
bad  character  on  account  of  his  avarice  and  di»- 
hraesty,  but  he  was  at  the  same  time  one  of  tho 
most  distinguished  generals  of  his  time  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly C.  Fabricius,  bis  personal  enemy,  is  said 
to  have  supported  his  apyttion  for  fala  iomd 
cnnMilship  in  &  c.  277,  Wanse  the  Romans  stood 
in  need  of  a  gonersl  of  experience  and  skill  on 
aeeouBt  of  their  war  with  Pyrrhus.  Bvt  m 
Pyrrhus  had  left  Italy  ill  the  middle  of  tho 
preceding  year,  Niebuhr  marks  {HiaL  of  Aoass, 
ytH  VI  Mto  fW8)  thai  Iho  support  of  Fhbricioa 
must  refer  to  his  first  consulship,  or  perhaps  with 
even  more  ncobability  to  his  dictatoiabip,  the  year 
of  wMeh  6  an  namloned,  h«t  which  NlsWbr 
refers  to  a, a  S80,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Romans 
at  the  Siris.  In  b.  c.  275,  Rufinus  was  expelled 
from  the  senate  by  the  censors  C.  Fabricius  and  Q, 
AMBilius  Papiu,  on  aooonnt  of  his  possfloiiaf  ten 
poonds  of  silver  plate.  ( Liv.  Epit.  1 1  ;  Kntrop.  it. 
9  ;  Cic  ^  OraL  ii,  G(i ;  Quintil.  xii.  I.  §  43  ;  Gcll. 
iv.  8  ;  Dion  Cass.  Fragm.  37 ;  Veil.  Pat  ii-  17  ; 
Frontin.  Strai.  iii.  <).  §  4  ;  Zoiuir.  viii.  6  ;  h'w  .  Kj'it. 
14;  Cell.  xvii.  21 ;  VaL  Max.  ii.  9.  § 4;  Wacrob. .Sai, 
i.  17  ;  Plot.  SmU.  1.)  Rufinus  is  said  to  have  lost 
his  sight  in  sleep,  while  dreaming  of  this  misfor- 
tune. (Piin.  //.  N.  vii.  60,  s.  5 1.)  His  grandson 
HMthoiint  of  thoindly  who  aMUMd  Ao  oar- 
name  of  SulhL  [SULI.A.] 

RUFrMUS,  C.  CU'SPIUS,  consul  a.d.  142, 
with  L.  Baffin  QaadnM  (Fiiaii.) 

RUFI'NUS,  JU'NIUS.  I.  A.  Jtvirs  Rr- 
rmua,  conaal  a.  o.  153  with  C.  Bruttiua  Praesens. 

(Fasti.) 

2.  M.  JvKlVn  UvVlSm  SABtNIANCa,  osomI 
A.  D.  1.>.5  with  C.  JuHos  Severus.  (Fasti.) 
RUFrNUS,  LICrNIUS,  a  jurist,  who  Ured 
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uoder  Alexander  Serenu,  which  upean  fton  Ut 
coomilting  Paulus  (Dig.  4a  tit  ll  4).  There 
am  in  the  Dit'ost  seventem  excerpts  from  twelve 
books  of  litguliu  by  RufinuB,  accnrding  to  the 
FlornntiM  la4«x  ;  but  one  excerpt  (Dig.  \%  tit  I. 
•.34)  is  Rtipfpicribeil  Lib.Xill^  which,  however, 
proves  noiiiiiig,  as  error  easily  occurs  in  lach  a 
luinienil.  The  name  of  Licinio*  Rafinus  appear* 
in  til'-  (if'neva  edition  of  the  (^o^hitio  Legum  Afo- 
taieartun  et  HomuMorum^  as  the  compiler  {  bat  thia 
RdfimitatBiwt  be  tlw  eoatemporary  of  Pnlu,  fcr 
the  C'dlatio  was  compilrd  aft'T  the  j)ublication  of 
tha  Code  of  Theodoaiua;  not  to  meatioa  other 
ai^Kuuieuia.  \y«imiimU|  umcrmmm  tut  ntnm,  rrttxtt- 
rrchtu,  vol.  i.)  [O.  L.] 

KUFI'NUS,  ME'NNIUS,  one  of  the  genaala 
of  YiteUiai,  x.  d.  69.  (Tac  Hid,  uL  12.) 

RUFI'NUS,  TREBCNIUS,  a  friend  of  the 
j-onnger  Pliny,  had  been  decemvir,  or  one  of 
the  chief  magiittateai  of  the  RomaQ  colony  of 
Vienna  i»  OwL  (PUa.  Ep.  ir.  22.)  He  it  pw* 
bablv  the  saaa  paiaon  as  the  Rufinus  to  whom  one 
of  Plinv's  lettm  ia  addressed.    {Ep.  viii.  18.) 

RUFI  NUS,  TRIA'RIUS,  constil  in  A.  Bb  910 
with  M\  Acilius  Faastinns.  (Fasti) 

KUFPNUS»  C.  VrBlUS,  consul  luffectus  in 
A.  0.33.  (FImIL) 

RUFI'NUS,  literary.  1.  Tyrannhts  or  Tt;R. 
•JkNiinii  or  ToaAMua,  aa  the  name  ia  mionslj 
writtiB,  nmt  bsfa  ban  bom  about  tbo  ariddla  of  fha 
fbiuth century, but  neither  the  prct  iso  date  nor  tlic 
place  of  hia  nativiQr  can  be  determined  with  cer> 
tainty,  althoa^  eeeae  of  Ida  biegrapheca  hm  COD' 
fidently  fixed  i4Mn  a.  O.  345,  for  the  former,  and 
Concordia,  near  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  as  the 
latter.  After  he  had  attained  to  numhood  he  became 
•B  iuMKli  of  the  monastery  at  Afuleia,  where,  apon 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  rites  of 
Ciiristianity,  he  received  the  sacrament  of  bapti&ni, 
fai  S71  or  873,  from  the  bands  of  the  presbyter 
Ctuomatfaie.  At  this  epoch  also  h(>  formed  that 
oloM  intiaacy  with  Uierouymus  which  waa  long 
wabrtahidl  inth  great  mntual  waraidi,  Init  ^nm^ 
ually  most  nidely  dissolved.  Having  conceived  an 
eager  desire  to  visit  Palestine,  Kuhnus  set  out, 
abnoet  iaanediatdy  aftw  Ma  adrafaaim  into  the 

Church,  far^jria,  in  the  train  of  Mrlania,  a  noble, 
wealtbji  nA  dtvoat  Rmnan  matron,  and  remained 
fa  tha  MMtftrabaot  twanty-eix  years,  passing  a 
portion  of  his  time  at  Alexandria,  where  he  en- 
Joyed  the  instructions  of  Didymoa  and  other  kamed 
jbtheia  {  and  the  reat  at  Jerusalem,  wbeia  ba  todt 
vp  Ut  abadn  vhli  tlia  nanltt  «b  tba  Mont  of 
Olives,  making  frequent  cxcttrsions,  however,  in 
different  directions,  in  company  with  Melania,  to 
whom  he  seems  to  have  acted  aa  ipiritnal  adriser 
and  almoner.  During:  the  earlier  part  of  the  above 
period  he  maintained  a  most  atfectionate  corre- 
spondence tHdi  Jerane,  who  had  retired  to  the 
desert  Iwtween  Antioch  and  the  Euphrates,  and 
although  they  met  once  only  (in  386),  their  friond- 
abip  eentinnad  wiiBtMrapted  vp  to  898,  whan  Ultar 
strife  arose.  Both  had  been  warm  admirers  of 
Urigen,  and  this  admiration  had  been  expressed  in 
the  most  emphatfe  tenia  by  Jeiuine,  in  tne  prafiwe 
t')  liis  tran«i]ation  of  the  Homilies  upon  the  Sung 
of  bolomon.  But  when  the  doubtful  tendency  of 
many  of  the  theories  iuTolTed  in  the  imaginative 
orientalisms  of  Origcn  began  by  degrees  to  be  more 
clearly  discerned,  and  when  the  cry  of  heresy,  first 
raised  by  Theophilus,  bccunc  luud  and  strong, , 


Jerome,  Mger  to  escape  all  suspicion  of  adLtj--_et  > 
to  such  errors,  vehemently  aapported  Epiphamws,  | 
bishop  of  Salnnn's,  in  his  attack  npon  Joim  of  J-»- 
rusalem,  by  whom  Rubuus  had  been  ordaumi  » 
presbyter,  and  to  whom  he  waa  warmly  allidknL 
Tlu'  !-eeds  of  enmity  planted  by  tliis  controvtrsy 
were  clierished  into  Yuoor  by  the  c:haiactenadB 
beat  of  JeteaM,  vbeaa  £anBelmoM  «f  hie  inarr 
companion  became,  by  quick  degrees,  more  xj'A 
moiv  fierce  and  nnsparing ;  but  befim  U>e  qoarrci 
hai  ripened  into  iaaxtinguishdib  hntoed,  iu  pr^  ' 
gress  was  checked  by  the  interposition  and  explir 
tions  of  honest  friMida,  and  a  aolemn  recouciiiarwa 
took  plaee  at  Jeraaalera,  on  Easter  day,  a.  n.  397.  I 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  Rufimts  exa- 
barked  £ar  Italy,  along  with  Melania,  and  hsripc 
been  heepitably  entertained  by  Paulinus  [Pan  i 
Nua],  at  Nok,  betook  himself  from  thence,  v - 
out  visiting  the  metropolis,  to  the  mniiastery  of  P:- 
nctum.    Hither  multitudes  6<>cked  for  the  purpoee 
of  making  inquiries  with  regard  to  the  ceremooica  | 
and  liturgies  of  the  sister  Churches  of  the  >L»st, 
the  rules  uf  the  most  celebrated  coenobitical  frBfeer-  i 
nities,  the  Gredc  eetleriniHMJ  writera,  and  mmm  I 
other  points  upon  which  one  who  had  been 
long  resident  in  Asia  and  £e[pt  veold  be  capabie 
af  hnparting  falbnnatienL  Tlw  IntiJllyini  thvs  I 
obtained  proved  so  interestins:.  that  the  learned 
trareller  waa  eacnestly  solicited  to  grati^  luiieiiij  . 
Mill  farther,  by  tmnshtfaf  Into  Latin  aoae  ef  I 
those  productions  to  which  he  had  been  in  ti« 
habit  of  referring  most  frequently.    With  this  re- 
quest, not  fcreMeing  the  steam  he  was  about  to 
excite,  he  willingly  complied,  and  accordingly  pah-  { 
lishcd  translations  of  the  Apology  for  Ongen  by 
Pamphilus,  and  of  the  books  of  Origen  Ii*pX  dfix^f 
together  with  an  original  tract  Dt  AAJitraiiam  I 
Librorum  Oriifrnis,  while  in  the  pre&ce  to  the  De 
Principiis^  cither  from  a  wish  to  avoid  any  miscon- 
ception of  his  own  views,  or  from  aoaa  failiB^  ef 
lurking  malice,  he  quoted  the  panegyric  proooonc-ed 
by  Jerome  upon  Origen,  of  which  are  have  OMide 
maotion above.  Tbeappearaneeef Ihaai  ninhapi*-  I 
duced  a  violent  ferment  Pammachius  and  Oceanus 
rrpresemted  the  transaction  in  the  most  nnfimintabis 
light  to  Jenm.  wfaoaa  anath  hhwd  fatth  mm  I 
hiitly  than  cvi  r  ;  all  attempts  to  bring  about  a 
better  nnderstandiqg  aerred  only,  from  the  bod 
fiuA  el  ^  ncgotiatora,  to  fted  the  flame ;  a  bitter 
correspondence  followed,  which  was  crowned  by 
the  ApoUxpa  of  the  one  advenui  Hiertmgmwmy  aad  I 
the  Apologia  of  the  other  advenu*  Hufinum.  ' 

Sooii  after  the  commencement  of  the  dispute 
Rufinus  retired  to  Aqtiileia,  and  during  the  life  ef 
Siricius,  was  steadily  supported  by  the  pootthcai 
oooM;  Bnt,  npon  the  ale^alien  of  Anastasiaa,  hi  I 
was  summoned  by  the  new  pope  to  repair  to  Rome, 
for  the  purpose  of  answering  the  chaises  preferred 
against  hia  oftfaedosy:  tUa  HMndaie^  nawavM^  he 
evaded,  and,  instead  of  appearing  in  person,  tani> 
mitted  an  Apologia^  in  which  he  explains  bis  tmk 
TiawB,  and  aitogethar  diaavnwa  any  participaliea 
in  the  dangerous  doctrines  imputed  ta  him  by 
enemies.  Anastasiua  repUed  by  an  epistle,  ia 
which  ha  eandennad,  meat  uue^pilvowIly,the  tenco 
of  Origen,  and  censured  indirectly  the  rashness  of 
his  truishitor,  without,  however,  seeking  further  te 
distnrb  him  in  his  retreat.  After  the  death  of 
Anastasius  in  402,  the  flamee  which  had  raged  la- 
riously  for  upwards  of  three  rears,  gradually  became 
more  faint,  and  at  length  expired  altogether,  Kua- 
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fl'hromatiaA,  bnsily  pmplnyed  in  literary  labours, 
until  A.  Ik.  408,  when  be  letunied  to  Pinetutn. 
Won  tbenee,  upon dM  inrMioa  vtlttij  by  Alaric, 
lie  flid  to  Sicily,  where  he  du-d  soon  after,  in  410. 
1  n  allnaioii  to  the  place  of  bit  deceaae,  bat  jgreat 
aedmBry,  nhm  bertililgr  mdanA  hiymi  ib* 
fp»v«i  riwpnMiil  Ae  finllnHBg  epitaph : —  Scor- 
pMM  inter  EncthdaB  al  PMpl^rznB  TnaacaM 
noaao  pooitar.** 

Tba  ■  rf  t  WilVi  of  Rufinnt  must  be  lepamted 
into  two  cl.i««»B! — A.  Original  Conipositiona,  and, 
U.  Tmnsluiiuns  from  the  Cireekf  those  belonging 
to  the  latter  iiffaiaa  Wif  tfcaawtc  Tolnminous. 

A.   Original  Compositions.  —  I.  IM  Adul- 
trratiomm  LH/rorum  (Jn^nis  ;  a  sort  of  KpUogtu  or 
It  to  the  translation  of  the  Apology  for 


Ori.'Ti  by  Pamphilu*.  It  is  dedicated  to  a  monk 
Aiacanus,  at  wfaoie  urgent  request  that  translation 
waa  aiwlettriceo,  and  is  intended  to  prore  that 
m.iiiT  of  the  falsi'  doctrines  ascribed  to  Oripen  did 
not  itt  leality  proceed  from  tbat  father,  but  were 
Mwayti—  aaJ  falupclaHaM  af 
gWJuine  text  This  tract  will  be  found  ap- 
~  '  (0  the  Apology  in  the  fifth  voUune  o£  the 

II.  De  Bemediciionibm  XI J.  Patrinrchirum 
JJbri  11^  an  attempt  to  interpret  the  prophecy  of 
Jacob  regarding  the  dettiniee  of  hi*  Mma,oontaiiied 
ia  the  forty-ninth  chapter  of  Oenesta.  This  piece 
will  he  found  under  its  beet  form  in  the  edition 
of  Kutiiius  commenced  by  VaUanit  bnt  not  eon- 
tamad  beyond  the  SnltataMS  wUdkaffMiiat 
Vernna,  fol.  1745. 

III.  Apolot/ia  pro  Fide  $ua  ad  Anaslasiuni  I'un- 
tifSeenu  IV.  Af^ogia  H  Jmtctimrum  in  Hiermp- 
fMmm  Lihri  If.  In  those  two  poleniiinl  pieces  Ru- 
fioos  aeelLit  ia  the  hrst  place,  to  est*ibiMh  his  own 
artheiegy  beyeod  laapiriea,  and  in  ika  aMOod 
plan  .  ti>  ri'but  and  retort  the  injnrinus  statements 
of  hu  o|»onenta,  especially  of  Jerome,  whom  he 
iaritalai  taadaMlyiB  ^Maaea  aai  WBtaT  aWity. 
Both  will  be  found  in  the  Denedictiaa  adiliOB  af 
UiaraayaMM,  and  in  that  of  VallacaL  ^ 

tklpaphies  of  thirty-three  holy  men,  who  passed  a 
Kfe  of  sanctity  and  solitude  in  the  desert  of  Nitria. 
The  collection  was  long  ascribed  to  Jerome,  and 
vben,  from  tka  words  of  Jerome  bimseli^  this  was 
prov«>d  to  be  impossible,  it  was  assig^ied  to  iparioas 
author*  by  ditTerent  critics :  but,  from  a  passage  in 
the  //u/r/rut  Eoduimilm  (id.  d^  see  below),  it  is 
erident  that  Rnfinns  mnst  be  regarded  either  as 
the  compiler  of  the  lives,  or  as  the  translator  from 
■saM  Onek  originaL  The  best  edition  is  that  by 
1'ftftrrv.i,  fol.  Antv.  1G15.  repoMed  ULlMgiuO. 
J  6 1 7,  and  foL  Antv.  1 628. 

VI*  Apadtta  SjfmUt  An  explanation  of  the 
Apoadli^  Creed.  It  is  contiined  in  the  first  vo- 
laaa  af  the  edition  of  Rafiana  eonunenced  by  Val* 

VIL  JUktoriae  Ecch  <na$titat  Lif<ri  XT.  This 
bAnfi  partly  to  the  first  and  partly  to  the 

^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^K^^g^^^P^H^^^^  ^^ftX^B  ^^^^^^MMML  ^I^^^^^Aj^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 
■n  Twv  mvnma  law  iNfwn  rotw,  mee 

the  first  nine  books  are  a  loose  translation  of  the 

ten  books  of  the  Eceleaiastical  History  of  £ttsebius, 

while  the  tenth  and  elerentb  an  acontinaatton  by 

Rnfinai  Uaaill^  ioibiacing  a  history  of  the  Church, 

from  the  comroenceroent  of  the  Arian  heresy  down 

u>  the  death  of  Theodoeina.   The  best  edition  is 

tMt  ly  diMfarf,  2  wifc  4ia>  Bam.  1740. 
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siJii  Mkfd  Rrnnfiu  inserted  in  the  Cinlex  lirguli- 
raia,  isn,  tf  Uolsteniai,  4to.  Horn.  16(>1,  xepnuted 
at  Vienaa,  feL  1759. 

II.  lidsilii  Maijni  IloimUnc  VIII.  These  will 
be  found  in  the  edition  of  St.  Basil,  pwblishad  at 
Puis  by  Gamier,  in  1722,  voL  it  p.  713^ 

III.  PamjAiU  Apologut  pro  Origene^  to  befmad 
in  all  the  best  editions  of  Origen  and  Jerome. 

IV.  Oriffmii  de  Prwtxpiis  IaM  IV.  V.  On- 
(jenis  Ilomiliae^  X  VII.  in  Genesim.^  XIIL  ia  Mm* 
odtim,  XVI.  in  Lfvitirvm,  XXVIII.  in  Numrro$t 
XXVI.  in  Jos'tf,  IX.  in  Jtniicrs^  I.  in  I.  Librmm 
Hfffum^  IV.  in  Cantica  Cantioorum^  X.  Libri  m 
E})isiolam  Pu>i!i  ml  Romano*.  The  whole  of  the 
above  translations  will  be  found  in  all  the  editious 
of  Origen. 

VI.  Gregorii  Nazianami  Oputeula  X.,  first  pub- 
lished by  Johtt$mu  AdeUpkiu,  at  StOMburg,  4to.« 
1508,  and  iadaJeJ  ttt  thai  alia  tuiilariwi  Of  tha 

whole  works  of  Gregory,  by  Mosellanus  ai 
heimerua,  printed  at  Laipaia,  8vq^  1523> 

VIL  Simti  Aataifaa  ai  JPtoM  Mfaai  a. 
a  series  of  moral  Apophthegms,  the  author  of  which 
was  altogether  nneertaia,  even  ia  the  ue  of  Rufi- 
nns,  liBM  hyaonadwy  wwaaappeaad  labatiia 
production  of  Sextius  the  Stoic,  named  by  Seneca, 
by  othara  of  a  Py  thagomm,  by  others  of  Sixtus  1 1., 
iHio  waa  biahq>  of  Rome,  and  snffeied  martyrdom 
in  A,  D.  258.  A  collection  of  this  nature  b  pecn* 
liarly  open  to  interpolation,  and  hence  it  is  little 
surprising  that  the  MSS.  should  present  variations 
quite  irreoonciieable.  It  is  not  improbable  that  tha 
reflections  of  j.orae  heathen  philosopher  may  have 
foiTued  the  groundwork,  tbat  these  were  modified 
and  adapted  to  Christianity  by  Rafinna  and  others, 
and  that  transcribers  from  time  to  time  made  such 
altenitioQs  and  additions  as  suited  their  own  view* 
and  tastes.  The  btat  aditfan  fa  limt  af  Uibaaaa 
Oodofredus  Sibenis.  4to.  Lips.  17"2''. 

VIIL  E/eagrU  Hententiae  ad  Monaciio$%  Mw^ru 
SmimHrndtApaAkt,  Bta^irU  Idk$r  ad  Vtrfkm. 
These  three  tracts,  which  will  be  found  in  the  a[>- 
pmdiz  to  the  Codsa  Ji^giiiantm,Su^o£  HoUtenim> 
4to.  Rob.  1661,  are  gmeially  baliavvd  la  ba  dia 
**OpusciJa"  of  Kvaurius  which  Jerome,  in  his 
letter  to  Ctesiphon,  mentions  as  having  been  trans- 
lated by  Rnfinns,  and  to  whieh  Genuadius  also 
makes  allusions  (cc.  xi  aod  xnL),  altboogh dottbt- 

fully  and  indistinctly. 

IX.  Clementi*  liomemi  Recognitume$y  of  which 
the  original  was  attribatad  ta  PliniH 

fCl.KMKNS  HoMANrS.] 

X.  Anvdolu  AU^undrini  Canon  PtudtaUs^  first 
published,  from  a  M8<t  by  Aefidins  Bneharia^  ia 

his  Ik  JMrina  Teinpomm,  fol.  Antv.  1634. 

The  following  translations  from  Origen  frequently 
a«ribad  to  Rn6Baa,  an  af  danbtlbl  aatheattcity : 

—  llomiliar  VII.  in  Maithaeum  ;  Horn  i  I  in  in  Jo- 
kattmem  ;  Dt  Maria  Mogdaltma  ;  IM  £pg>iuuda 


The  follnwinj^  works  have  been  erroneously 
ascribed  to  Kuhnns Venio  OryaM  UamOiturum 
di  £Maa^  whidi  bdaaga  ta  Jotana  t  VMa  Jo- 

tephi  Operum^  which  belongs  to  Ambrose  ;  Cbtn- 
mentarU  in  LXX  V.  prion*  Davidia  Pmdmo$  :  ta 
Oantm,  Johelem^  Amot  ;  Vita  S.  Eugeniae  ;  Libd' 
Ita  de  Fide  bmior ;  Libdliu  de  Fide  futior. 

The  following  works  by  Rufinus  have  been  lost : 
Kpitiaia  ad  Hienmjfmmm,  in  replr  to  the  Ant 
part  af  Jamnali  Apa^gia  i  Mjpitlum  mi.  ' 
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Faletmiain  Pnitm  t  Mou  tiMilatkn  fimB  Lfttin 

into  Greek. 

The  style  of  Ilulinus  is  remarkably  perspicuous, 
and,  althoagh  tinged  with  the  cormptionB  of  hit 
.Tiji',  is  far  removed  from  bnrbarism.  His  original 
works  do  not  indioate  commanding  geniui,  nor 
indted  •■•  dM  wokjtttM  todi  wtodmutofwMb 
diq^ay,  while  hh  merits  ns  a  translator  rank  rpry 
low,  aince  all  his  efforts  in  thia  department  an  cha- 
nwtariaed  by  extMM  faawiacy.  &i4eed  Int 
oliject  s«»enis  to  have  been  rather  t(i  convey  a  ^'cni'- 
ral  idea  of  the  meaning  o£  an  author  than  iiuthfally 
to  represent  hiiirardi,  and  1m  doea  not  beritata  to 
expand,  condense,  correct,  or  otnit  such  passages 
as  seemed  to  him  obscnray  diflusa,  inaccurate  or 
nnneoessary,  although  we  cmmot  with  justice 
accuse  him  of  wilful  distortion  or  suppression. 
Into  the  merits  of  the  controversy  with  Jerome, 
to  which  perhaps  he  owes  his  chief  celebrity,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  enter.  It  redoundad  to  die 
pniise  of  neither  party,  but  the  latter  was  un- 
diuibtodiy  the  aggressor,  the  motives  of  the  attack 
were  probablj  «ivoitlqr«  tad  tW  mum  inTeetiTe 
in  which  it  was  couched  excites  no  feeb'np  exeept 
diwust,  especiaily  when  contrasted  with  the  bypei^ 
bonml  pnfaaa  kTished  by  him  Mt  knybafen  upon 
the  same  individual. 

No  complete  impreaiioa  of  the  worka  of  Rofinus 
hKfiug  twr  bean  pubtidiad,  ws  lisva  aotfeti  llw 
h^4t  erlition  of  each  piece  sepanitely. 

(The  eventi  connected  with  the  iifis  of  Rufinus 
hvm  htm  iiifiitigated,  wjth  gfwt  indatiry  and 
learning,  by  Giusto  Fontanini,  archbiship  of  An- 
cyra,  in  bis  HiMioria  Literaria  AiptUmemm^  4to. 
Kom.  1742,  and  by  J.  F.  a  Maria  de  Rnbeis,  in 
his  Diiiw<alfimi  Duae^  4ta,  Venet  1745;  to 
which  we  may  add  the  notices  prefixed  to  the  edi- 
tion by  Cacciari  of  the  Hiytoria  Eccletia$tiea^  and 
the  recent  dissertation  by  J.  H.  Marxuttini.  en- 
titled De  Titranii  Rnjmi  I'resbyteri  AquiMensis 
Fide  et  lielufkme^  ftvo.  Patav.  1035  ;  »ee  aUo 
8da0ck,  JTMeaysMWolKTol.  x.p.  121  ;  SchMne- 
■non,  nihl.  Pittnim  lAitt.  vol.  i.  §  27  ;  Bahr, 
0$t^chte  der  Horn,  LiUeraL  suppL  JSand.  2te 
AbllMiL  H  9»--M.) 

2.  RuFiNt's  the  name  attached  to  a  little  poem 
in  twenty-two  lines,  i*anphae»  Fubtda  ex  ominLiu 
Mdlrk  Hwalkmk,  1rUd^  aa  tlw  bhm  imports, 
contains  an  example  of  each  of  the  different  metres 
mnployed  by  Horat^.  It  wu  first  published  bjr 
CmqirinB  (1579),  by  wham  it  was  ft«ad  in  the 
Binndini  MSS.  attached  to  an  ancient  exposition 
of  the  Uoratian  metres.  It  has  been  printed  by 
Bnrmann,  in  hia  Ant^,  Lot.  iii.  232,  or  No.  997, 
ed.  Meyei^  hj  Wemrdorf,  Poei.  IaU.  A  fin.  vol.  iii. 
p.  comp.  p.  339,  and  is  usually  appended  to 
tiie  larger  editions  of  iioraoe.  The  author  is  alto- 
gether unknown,  and  fwn  tha  awa  it  mnBitoin, 
bat  he  may  be  the  same  person  with 

3.  KuFiNua,  a  gnunmahan  of  Antioch,  whose 
twariit  D$  Mdru  Oomiei§,  m  mther  extracts  from 
it,  roinposcd  partly  in  prose  and  partly  in  verse, 
is  contained  in  the  **  Onunmaticae  Latinae  Auc- 
toraa  Aiitiqnl**4ir  PMMUna,  4tim  Hnaav.  1605, 
pp.  270f)— '2727.  He  wni  probably  not  earlier 
than  Theodosius,  since  he  quotes  Finnianus,  Vio> 
terfanii,  Albinus,  and  Daaataa.  [W.R.] 

4.  Tlt  FiNUs,  the  author  of  thirty-eicht  epi- 
grama  in  the  Greek  Antbeksy,  and  probably  of 
ona  Bora,  which  la  aiiriliirhi  tlia  flMnaan 
Aathalosr  to  aa  otharwiM  nkaawa  Oifiu  Do- 


tnesticuM^  but  is  headed   in   the  PalatoM 
'Vowp'ivov  SofiforiKov.    (Concerniiiflr  the  m-^nn-^ 
of  this  title,  see  Du  Cange,  GUm.  Med.  cX 
Grate.)   Thera  can  be  no  daahl  dM*  the  ndMr  I 
was  a  Byj^intinc,  and  his  verges  are  of  the  ic!— ^ 
light   amatory  character  as  those  of  Agathtas. 
Ptaln,  MacctoiiiBa.  ani  ethaw ;  %«t  \ijisad  I 
this  there  is  no  other  indication  of  hia  ace.  .T.-ico.*^-* 
rejects  the  supposition  of  Keiske,  that  be  abaul4 
ba  identillad  widi  tha  aadmr  af  dto  Paaiphar. 

(  Rruiick,  JndL^rf.  iL  pp.  390, 490  ;  Jacobs.  AnA. 
Urate  ToL  iii.  ifb  193,  toL  ziii.  pp.  »48; 
IVOMfe  AK  <lm  Ml  iv.  p.  494.) 

There  were  also  two  or  three  sophiata  and  xi»^- 
toridans  of  this  name,  for  whom  a  bare  mrntMn 
wiU  sofSoe,  naawly,  Rufinoa  of  Cj^rvM,  a  pevipa- 
tetie  philosopher,  mentioned  as  a  conteraporarr  b^f  I 
Lncian  {DenumacL  54.  vol.  ii.  p.  3*)3)  ;  Rufinus. 
of  Nanmtis,  an  illegituuate  son  of  ApoUoniua  oi. 
Naueratu  (PhiloaL  VU,  aafkui.  iu  19,  p.. 
Rufinus,  praetor  of  Smyrna  under  Serems  and 
Caracalla,  and  perhaps  some  others.  (See  Oleatius* 
(u<  PAt^  iL  S5,  pi  6W  t  Mrick  BK 
vi  p.  137.)  [P.  ?  ! 

KU'FIO.    1.  A  friend  of  Cioen.  of  whoa 
noditng  ia  knawa.  (Cia.«d  f  2l)   Bi^  I 

nesti  supposes  that  Sempronius  Rufns  is  int'-n  !  ' 
(comp.  ad  AtL  tL  2.  §      m<  Fam.  viii.  7),  Hoi^ 
MBf  tha  diafaradva  af  Rafaa;  bal  it  ia  I 
uncertain. 

2.  A  firiend  of  Trebatiaa.  {Ad  Fam.  ril  20.)  It 
appeaia  ftaaa  ao  iaMriptioB  la  Ovatar  (p.  195, 13), 
that  his  gentile  name  was  also  Trebada%  aaea  W 

there  rei^  of  a  C  Tiebatins  Rufio. 

3.  The  aon  of  a  fiaadoua  of  Julioa  Caesar,  m  &s 
left  by  him  in  command  of  ihraa  l^giaaa  at  Alaa*  | 

andria.  (Suet  Ones.  76.) 

4.  Rurio  VSRTORIANUS,  whom  Cicero  expected 
that  1I»  Antonius  would  restore  to  his  rights  ac  a 
citizen,  B.  r.  44.    (Cic  ad  Alt.  xiv.  14.  §  2.) 

H  U'Fl  US,  a  modeller  of  small  terra-cotta  figures 
(tiffilia)^  whose  naaM  ia  fiamd  iaicribad  oa  lha 
base  of  one  of  these  figures,  found  at  Pen^pa 
in  1775,  in  the  following  form,  c  rufiia.  & 
riNxiT,  wh«a  tha  8. aa  daahl,  ataadaftrSfl. 
lariu?.  Some  read  the  name  Pi^us.  (Orvlll, 
Jtucr.  Lai.  SeL  No.  4281 ;  R.  Rochatte^  Lettn  a 
M.  AAorm  pp.  IM,  899.)  (P.  ai 

Rr'FIUS  CRISPI'NUS.  [Crihpinus,] 

RUFO,  a  friend  of  the  younger  Pliny,  who 
addnava  oaa  af  hia  htm  to  Ub.   (£>>.  is.  19l) 

RUFUS.  artists.  1.  A  painter,  of  whoM  as- 
thing  ia  known  beyond  the  mention  of  bis  name  in 
the  Greek  Anthology  (AnOL  PmL  xL  233,  voL  ii. 
p.  386,  ed.  Jacobs). 

2.  A  gem-engraver,  whose  nnme  occurs  on  on* 
stone  in  the  form  POTtOC  (Haj^p*-,  No.  9823k 
and  on  a  ^my  beantifid  aaawo,  in  the  Orieans 
cabinet,  representing  Aurora  with  the  horses  of  the 
Sun,  in  the  form  POT»OC  EIIOIEI.  {Pierrrt 
grttvie$  d' Orleans,  vol.  L  pi.  45,  pp^  195, 196  ;  B. 
Rochetta,  UUn  d  Jr.&tora,  pfk  152,  153,  2i 
ed.)  IF.  S.J 

RUFUS  CP^),  diaaaaiaar  paahaHy  ta* 
physicians  who  have  been  sometimes  confoundi  i 
together,  and  whom  it  ia  not  ia  amy  caw  ea^  to 
diattngoidi  with  tmUSnlj, 

1.  Mbnius  Rupt;s*  (Mifrm  "Mifaa)^  Mrt 


•  It  iaaot  quite  cattiialhilMiaiaaBafiMaai 
•  phyddaa  at  al^  aa  Aadopiate  daaa  aac  «f  ihd 
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hire  lirwl  some  time  in  or  before  the  fir«t  wntnry 
alter  Christ,  as  he  is  mentioned  by  Atdepiades 
Pluirmacion  (ap.  GaL  De  Compos.  Medioam.  me, 
dm.  Tii.  1'2,  vol.  xiii.  p.  1010).  He  is  perhaps 
the  lanie  per&on  who  is  quuu^d  by  Andromachua 
(i^  OaL  De  Compos.  Medkum.  sec.  Loe,  TiL  5, 
to!,  xiii.  p,  9*2)  simply  as  Hufus.  Perhaps  also,  if 
the  date  commonly  assigned  to  Rufu*  Ephesiua  be 
eomeC,  h«  b  tlie  pbyiidiaii  qooted  with  approbation 
bv  Srrrilias  Damociain  {f^  QllL  DtJbM,  Ji.  8, 

if  kfo  birth,  is  s;ud  by  Ab6-1-faii|  {HiiL  Dynast. 
•i  tt)  to  have  lived  in  the  tias  «  Ptato ;  and 
cdUlvMiiTWtan  (CUL  ti  JMfc  44, 800,  p. 


104)  fbyndan  to  Cleopntnu  Suidas  places  him 
kUM  mgn  of  Tnqn,  a.  o.  98— >117,  which  date 
iiadopted  by  moM  ootoa  intbo«i,iBd  b  pishably 

corrpct, as  Rufus  quotes  Zeuxis  (ap.  GaL  Comment. 
n  Hippocr.  ^  Frorrktt.  ir  ii.  58.  YoL  zvL  p.  6^) 
and  Uioscfwidea  (ap.  Mai,  CZcut.  Amd.  •  FM& 
tWac  arftft,  ToL  W.  11),  and  is  himself  quoted 
\)v  Oalcn.  He  wrote  several  medical  works,  some 
b!  ahicb  are  still  extant  The  principal  of  these  is 
ea titled  lUp)  'Oroftafflat  riy  rov  'Av9pmnnv  M»- 
fiwi',  *♦ /V  Ajyp*  Untianihus  I'arfium  Corporis  Iln- 
wani^'"  which  consists  of  two  unequal  parts,  viz.  the 
original  treatise,  and  aa  ntiaet  from  it:  but 
w>\eihrr  both  parts  belong  to  Rufus,  is  doubtful, 
'l  ite  first  and  fourth  books  together  form  the  ori- 
ibil  wvkt  aai  ^  •toaui.  and  thiid  books,  the 
•ittMli  by  help  of  which  ^ovoral  passages  might 
W  oiiMied.  They  u«  generally  nckonod  aa  only 
ibwbeeta,aaAe  weead  b—wly  Ibo  dUir^nwin. 
The  work  itself  is  chii-fly  interesting  for  the  in- 
it  WT> tains  conrerning  the  atate  of  anft> 


(J 


Rufus  consider*  the  spleen  to  absohitol y 
(p.  59,  ed.  Clinch),  lie  intimates  that  the 
now  called  recurrmt,  were  then  saoently 
The  ancients,^  says  he  (p.  42), 
the  arteries  of  the  neck  KapoirtS*s  or  Kmpm- 
bccaase  they  believed,  that,  when  they  were 
4  hard,  the  animal  became  sleepy  and  loet  its 
;  but  in  our  age  it  has  been  discovered  that 
this  accident  does  not  proceed  fnun  preaaing  upon 
thn«  arteries,  but  upon  the  nemo  Cligueua  to 
thfm."  He  shows  that  the  nerves  proceed  from 
tite  brain,  and  he  divides  them  into  two  classes, 
«f  wlbiUlj  tod  tboM  ef  notion  (p.  86). 
He  considers  the  heart  to  be  the  seat  of  life,  and 
notices  that  the  left  ventricle  is  smailtf  and  thicker 

the  right  (p.  37).  TMs  wwk  wm 
hih'A  in  a  l^itin  translation  bv  J.  P. 
^<rt^er  with  Antamif,  VeoeU  1662, 4to. 

^^^rte  tnolfal^  n«p)  T«v  "Nippon  Kcd  Kvrrti 
Mi^*ib JibHoai  et  Fmmm  MoHm  r  and  A  frag- 
M,       rSf  ^apfJuattf  KaBofrunir^  "XJe  Medi- 

•t^ffitis  Pur^anti/mg.^  These  three  works  were 
■Jkt  published  in  Greek  by  J.  GoupyU  Paris,  8vo. 
1464 ;  and  there  is  an  edition  (which  is  not  of 


W  critical  valu^)  by  J.  Clineb,  Qtmk  and  UUn, 

1726.  4to.    The  last  two  were  published  in 
"jwk,  by  C.  F.  de  Matthaei,  Mosq.  1806,  Bvo., 
*ho  ioppiied,  from  a  MS.  at  Moscow,  several  pas- 
'JjB''  *^*t  h-id  never  before  b^fn  published :  this 
i*  now  beomie  excessively  scarce.  The 

^  was  the  authfir  of  th.<  medical  prescriptho  irilidi 
^  <lttotcs  bat  that  he  aHM^  MSB  ol  ib 
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T^aMn  translation  by  J.  P.  Cnusus  of  these  threo 
works  is  inserted  in  the  **Medieao  Artis  Principes,** 
by  H.  Stephens,  1567,  fol.  Paris. 

Besides  these  three  works,  an  old  Latin  version 
of  a  treatise  on  the  Guut,  consisting  of  thirty- 
seven  short  chapters,  has  lately  been  published 
tmder  the  name  of  Rufus  from  a  MS.  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Paris  by  M.  E.  Littr^  in  the  ^  Revoo 
de  Philologb,**  ToL  L  (1846).  Tho  work  oppiHo 
to  be  qnite  genuine,  as  it  contiins  two  chapters 
(30,  31 )  which  agree  very  closely  with  a  passMO 
attfibModtoRdbsbyA«ciM(iiL4.94,pk69S).  A 

short  treatise  on  the  Pulse,  Ivvoipn  irfpl  ^ipir)fiuy^ 
has  been  kteiy  pttblished  in  Greek,  with  a  French, 
ti  ■Mhlluii.  M.Ch.lbiMnb«g.  1840, 8m  Pteb, 
from  a  MS.  in  the  Royal  Library,  which  attribatet 
it  to  Rufus,  but  probably  without  sofficient  reaion. 
It  oaona  to  bo  tbo  MOM  worit  trbUh  bM  appeared 
in  an  old  I^itln  translation,  among Galenls  writings, 
and  is  called  **  Compendium  Pulsuum  Oaleno  i^- 
scriptttm**  [Oalbn,  p.  214.  §  G9J,  and  which 
Ackermann  attributes  to  one  of  the  Arabiftat  {Hiat, 
Liter.  GaL  p.  clxvi.).  The  real  author's  name  is 
unknown,  and  with  respect  to  his  date  it  can  only 
be  stated  that  he  lived  certainly  after  UerophUns, 
and  probabfy  brfoM  Q§im  (mo  M.  Dumbuft 

Introd.), 

Some  Gredt  frugmoits  of  Uiobot  worics  of  Rufus 
are  to  be  found  in  Angelo  Mai*s  collection  of 
"Classici  Auctores  e  Vaticania  Codicibiu  editi** 
(vol.  iv.  Boni.  18S1),  onoortbonwl  iataioiliBf  of 

which  is  a  prissn;:^  respectinj?  the  plnjjup,  which  ap- 
pears to  prove,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  gKtu<nti«r 
imtnm)  phgno wm  known  to  <bo aiabnta  eoiM 
centuries  earlier  than  was  commonly  supposed  (see 
Littr^  Oemeru  d*U^pocr,  vol  iii.  p.  4).  There 
■10  dto  flovml  ftopMBti  of  bb  tool  wwfca  pro- 
8<'rved  by  Galen,  Oribasius,  Aetius,  Rhases,  Iba 
Baitar,  &c  There  is  a  dissertation  by  C.  G.  Kahn, 
containing  **  Rufi  Ephesii,  De  Medicameniia  Pwr* 
goMtibiu  FragmaUum  e  Codiee  Fun  sunn  de 
tmm,'"  1831,  4to.  Lips. ;  and  another  by  F.  Oi 
De  Loco  Rufi  ^keeU  Medici  apud  Oribasium 
vato^nee  de  Pmie  IMiyea^  IB'Ali,  4to.  Giess.  A 
new  and  improved  edition  of  (it  is  believ.il)  all 
the  extant  works  of  Rufus,  is  at  this  present  tune 
(1848)  being  prepared  by  Dr.  C.  Daiembeigof  Paris. 

Plaller  is  inclined  (liiUiotL  Baton.  rtA.  i.  p.  10!!) 
to  attribute  to  Rufiis  an  anonynKMufiigment  of  one 
hundred  and  ninety  Oraek  henaobr  fwwo,  lli^ 
Boravwy,  De  Vtribus  Ilerbarum^  which  was  first 
pttblished  in  tho  Aldine  edition  of  Dioscoridet, 
Vonot  1518,  4tak  ft.  SSI,  Ac,  nd  wbbb  b  in- 
serted by  Fabridus  in  his  liiUioihca  Cnura  (vol. 
iL  V.  628,  od.  toL),  with  Greek  scholia,  and  a 
LrtwtmnJnthnondnotoobyJ.Bontod:  Fabfidaa 
and  others  have  been  of  the  same  opinion.  Her- 
mann {Orphica,  Lips.  1805,  Bvo.  pp.  717,  750, 
761,  &c.),  on  metrical  grounds,  determines  the 
writer  to  have  lived  some  tune  between  Msnolho, 
the  author  of  the  'AwortXwuartKiji,  and  Nonnus. 
the  author  of  the  Diomfeiaca ;  a  date  suiticiently 
indetermintok  Baftn  certainly  wrote  a  Greek 
hexameter  poem,  in  four  books,  ritpl  Boraywi', 
which  is  mentiimed  by  Galen  (iJe  bimplic.  Me- 
dieam,  Ihrnptt,  mFkmiL  vi.  praef.  voL  xL  p.  796), 
who  quotes  a  few  verses  (Dr  CamfXfs.  .yfi,iu\im. 
tec  Log.  i.  1,  voL  zii.  n.  425) ;  but  this  is  sup- 
pooid  bjr  Gbodwt  to  Invo  mm  ^to  •  dUbmit 
work  from  the  fragment  in  question,  chiefly  on  tho 
gnwnd  that  to  ■ciantific  and  ■OBoiblo  a  physician  aa 
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Hufug  would  not  have  writtpn  any  thing  ao  full  of 
fOfHlSB  toperstitions  and  absurdities.  The  frag- 
ment treats  of  thirtet-n  difTircnt  plant*,  in  as 
many  chapter*,  in  which,  myn  llailrr,  Mi-diai- 
mn  vMuB  adMl  tura^o  vemram  et  ialaarum.** 

Thf  name*  of  sereral  of  his  lo»t  works  have  been 
preaen  ed  by  Galen,  Suidas,  and  etpeeially  by  the 
AiaUe  wmsnt  wIm  tffmt  to  Isro  htm  vril 

qiinintfd  with  his  books,  and  to  have  tmniihfcd 
aimoet  all  of  tbem  into  their  Ungmge  (see  VVen- 
liflht  Dt  A^itlHtm  Ontoo^t  Finfaik  JtiHA*  ^yrfaft 
Armen.  <\c.  p. 221, Ac-.).  ('>f  these  were  five  books 
Audrni.  Dt  VicUu  Ratiomt^  quoted  by  Ori- 
iNHiop  SoMm,  uA  Ibn  Bdlw  f  toI.  1  pfk  8M, 

378.  5SS,  il  390)  ;  etpawivntcA^  lie  A/>-thcHh 
Mtdmtdi  (Oalen,  Da  Simplic  Medkam.  Twiptr^ 
at  FaeuU.  vi.  praef.  toL  xl  p.  796),  finom  wUoh 
vork  probably  the  fragments  preserved  by  Afe'tius 
are  taken  ;  Ufp\  MtAayxoXias^  De  Mr'ancholia 
(Ctalen,  De  Atra  Hue^  c.  i.  vol.  v.  p.  105  ;  Ibn 
IViitnr,  Tol.  i.  p.  89)  ;  IIspl  A«o/tth  UKfSvrwv^  De 
I'irf/i  Xarifrarifium  fSiiid.  ;  or  A;  Viatorum  Vin-nrH 
Jiaiiotify  W'enrich )  ;  flepi  TpavfiariKwr  4fapfia.Kwy, 
Ik  MedieammUa  Vubmrum  (Said.  ;  or  Dt  Vul- 
neribug,  Wenrich)  ;  Utpl  Suwwi',  /><•  Fienhus* 
(Said. :  Oriboa.  ColL  Medic  i.  40,  p.  213  ;  or  De 
Mvkeb,  Wenriek)  ;  lU^  *Utrputm,  De 

Vetfre  y  fr  iiriwi  (Suid.") ;  TltpX  TaXaKTOs,  De  Ixtfif  ; 
n*f^  Otrauv  De  Vmo  ;  Hcpl  M^Aires,  De  MeU» 
<8aM.;  OffbM.  OA  MtHe.  IL  61,  ir.  7,  p^M2, 

'2C>f>  ;  Tim  n.iiUir,  ii.  p.  420.  A:c.  Perhaps  these 
three  formed  part  of  his  work  on  Diet)  ;  De  Mot' 

47,  p.  362). 

The  titles  of  twenty  or '  thirty  other  tren- 
iStm  are  enumerated  in  Wenridi,  bat  many  of 
thoQ  (w  indeed  some  of  those  mentioned  above,) 
appear  to  have  been  only  the  different  chapters  of 
some  extensive  work.  Hufus  was  also  one  of  those 
who  cmmented  on  some  of  the  works  of  Hippo- 
crates, and  he  is  said  hv  Galen  {Comment,  in  Itip- 
nocr,  •*  Epid,  »7."  i.  10.  toL  xvii.  pt.  i.  p.  849)  to 
tum  hem  %  dtltgent  iHrifBl  tf  Umb,  lai  to  haTe 
always  endeavoured  to  preserve  the  ancient  readings 
of  the  text  {(JommtMt.  m  Hifpocr,  "  Prmrket.  1.* 
fi.  58,  ^  xvL  p.  9M).  VwOm  fafoffOMtka  n- 
specting  Rufus  and  his  writings  may  be  isond  in 
Fabridus,  BibL  Onto.  toL  iii.  p.  102,  xiiL  885,  ed. 
VM. ;  HslM  MC  Botm^  AmUm.,  ^  Medio. 
Pfmt.  ;  Sprenpers  ,h-  la  Meil.  ;  Choalant'to 

Mtmd^  der  liuchcrkuMde  fur  die  Aeltere  MMkim; 
and  tha  Penny  C^opamNa^  ft«A  wMeh  WNM«f  Hm 
pfwcdinf  remarks  are  taken.  [  W.  A .  G .  ] 

RUFUS.  1.  A  lyric  poet,  and  a  contempocaty 
of  Orid.   [Ropi;s,  Antoisioi.] 

S.  A  fiinid  of  Pliny  the  yonnger,  who  ad- 
dre«!ses  two  letters  to  him  (J^.  t.  21,  viL  25). 
}Iis  gentile  name  is  not  mentioned  by  Pliny. 
Thera  wan  fcnr  tdMr  correspondonta  of  Pliny 
who  bear  the  ce^omen  of  Rtifns  ;  namely,  Cal- 
risim,  Caninius,  Octavias,  and  Sempronius,  ail  of 
whom  are  mentioned  beiow  in  alphaboliwl  «Dta; 

3.  Of  Perinthus,  a  Greek  sophist,  was  a  pnpil 
of  iierodes  Atticns.  An  account  of  him  is  given 
by  PhaoMM.  (  ra.  StfL  iL  17,  pp.  697,  598, 
ci\.  OleariuK ;  cnmp.  Wettermaan»  Omk  «U  €Hrmk 
JieredieamJmil,  §  92,  n.  5.) 

4.  A  Oiwk  wtilM^  tht  nrtkor  of  ft  woric  on 

*  Probably  wrongly  rendered  byTabricias,  **De 
Ficoeia  Tnmoribus  aire  "  " 


RUFUS. 

Music,  in  three  books,  in  which  he  treated  of  the 
origin  of  tngedy  and  comody.   Sopoter  ttnUfi 

himself  to  a  considerable  extent  of  this  work  ••f 
Hufus.  (Phot  Cod.  mi  ;  Fabric  HtU,  Grmee,  xoL 

iu  p.  ;i20.) 

.5.  The  author  of  a  short  treatise  on  rbetorir, 
published  for  the  tirst  time  alcmg  with  a  wock 
Tiborioa  «a  tbo  —no  wbiatl^by  4%  Lm- 

d<^n,  1815.  (Westermann,  flMu  4,  4MhdL  &• 
rediearnktitt  |  104,  n.  2.) 

RUFU8,  AGT'LIUS.  •  OHrtenponuy  of  i9» 
younger  Pliny,  was  consul  desicnatus  in  a.  D.  l(rj. 
w^viuch^^rov  be  spoka  jn  tho  aonato^ 

(Plin.  Ep.  v.  20.  §  fi.  vi.  13.) 

RUFUS,  AEMI'LIUS,  served  m 
if  tlw  asndiy  nadar  Donitina  Carfanto  in' 
and,  on  account  of  his  mtsoondoct,  was  dtffmiti 
and  poniahod  bj  CtriMlOb  (FkMiB.  £M  'n,  L 
§  28.) 

RUFUS,  AN'NIUS  LDSCUa 

Avvius,  No.  3.] 

liUFUS,  A  N  N I  US,  pneutar  of  Judaeo  at 
the  death  of  the  emperor  AugaAM^  A.  14  (Jo> 
soph.  Ant.  xviii.  2.  §  2).  He  was  succeeded  io 
the  govern  men  t  by  Valerius  Uratos.  IUaati;«l1 
RUnJ8»  ANTGKNIUS,  tbo  umm  of  »  Uim 
grammarian,  quoted  by  Quintilian  (i.  5.  §  4.'')  ard 
Velioa  Loagos  (p^  2887,  ed.  Putsch.).  The  6cbo> 
KmI  CnqAam  (ad  Hob.  Ar.  ML  388)  epcstks 
of  an  .\ntoniuB  Rufus  who  wrote  plays  both  prge- 
texutae  and  togataa^  bot  whether  he  ia  ibo  aaate 
m  the  gramnonm,  ml  bo  left  wwenam.  OIbb- 
doip,  in  his  On'iuxi^tici'U  (p.  99),  states  on  the 
anthority  of  Acron  that  Antonius  Rafus  transkt4>d 
both  HcaiMr  a»d  Pfodar,  bat  there  is  no  passage  m 
AcTMi  in  which  the  name  of  Antonina  Rafae 
occurs.  Obadorp  probably  had  in  his  mind  tha 
statement  of  the  Scholiast  on  Horace  already  rc> 
ferred  to,  and  connected  it  with  a  line  in  Ortd 
(ejr  Pont.  iv.  16.  28),  in  which  Rufus  is  spokrn 
of  as  a  lyric  poet ;  but  who  this  Rofus  was, 
whether  the  same  aa  Antonias  RuliM  or  Ml, 
cannot  be  determined.    (Wemsdorf,  Pe 


Mimoree^  toL  iii.  p.  30,  toL  it.  p.  585.) 

RUFUB,  AjU'NIUS,  a  lirMid  oTMtM  wA 
the  younger  Pliay,  tfM  latter  of  whom  reci 
Asinias  Bassua,  iba  MB  of  Rofoiu  to  Fa 
(Plin.  A».  ir.  i&) 

RUFUS,  ATPyRTUS,  a  Roman  eques,  wni 
anndand  ia  the  theatre,  aa  had  been  fore«i)own 
Ma  in  a  draam  daihg  Ao  paaeading  night.  (Vol 

Max.  i.  7.  §  8.) 

RUFUS,  ATI'LIUS,  a  man  of  consular  rank, 
was  gOTomor  of  Syria  duru^  the  reign  of  l)o- 
mitian,  and  died  just  before  the  rctam  of 
from  Britain,  a.  d.  84.    (Tac.  Aync.  40.) 

RUFUS,  Alius,  one  of  the  officers  in  Pom- 
pey's  army  ia  Gtoioea,  In  &  c.  48,  aocosed  Afranies 
of  treachery  on  arcnnnt  of  hit*  defeat  in  Sfalsia 
the  preceding  year.    (Caes.  li.  C.  liu  83.) 

RUFUS,  AUFIDIB'NUS.  praefeetaa  of  the 
camp  at  Nntiportii'i,  when  the  formidable  iamr- 
rectiou  uf  the  Paunouiau  legions  broko  oat  oa  the 
death  of  Augastas,  was  an  capoaM  objm  of  tko 
wrath  of  the  soldiers.    (Tac  Ann.  i.  20.) 

RUFUS,  AUR£'L1US,  a  namo  which  ocean 
only  oa  ootoi,  of  vbiah  a  MikMM  ii  OMMBBd.  Il 

has  on  the  ohversi^  the  hoad  of  Pallaa,  and  on  the 
reverse  Jupiter  driving  a  faaUfa,  wUk  Iho  iMaad 
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the  emperor  M.  Aurelin*,  waa  raised  to  this  dignity 
cn  account  of  his  virtues,  though  he  had  received 
no  edocatton  in  consequence  of  hia  rustic  origin. 
(Dion  CaAS.  Ixxi.  5.)  He  is  allndfd  to  in  a  Iptterof 
Atldiu  CMaiai*  preserved  bj  Vuicatius  Gallicanns 
(rmlM  iwitolHiii  piMlWfi  awtri  phfloMplii, 
ante  triduum  quam  fieret,  mendicura  et  paiipcrcm, 
led  subUo  diTitem  Return,"  c.  14).  The  name  of 
IhtMMM  RiiAm  60Bim  in  lBMiiptioiis>  Rd* 

iK.ini«,  arl  Dion.  Cass.  Ixxi.  .1.  §  '25,  p.  1 ITP.) 

KUFUS,  CA'DIUS,  was  condemned  on  Um 
charge  of  repetnndae,  al  tht  ■eciftion  of  thi 
Bithyntani  in  a.  d.  49,  but  was  restored  by  Otho 
in  A.  D.  69  to  hit  nnk  m  MMtoCi  (Tic  Jam,  xiL 
22,  Aut  i.  77.) 

RU7US,  CAECI'LTUS.  1.  L.  Caictlius 
Ktrrt's  the  brother  of  P.  Sulla  by  the  same  mo- 
ther, but  not  by  tlie  same  father,  was  tribune  of 
the  pleba,  B.  c.  6'.i,  and  proposed  soon  after  he  had 
rnterrd  opon  the  office  that  his  brother  P.  Siilln 
and  Autroiuu*  Paetus,  both  of  whom  had  been 
eoodcaiMd  OB  Meooiit  of  bribery  in  the  consnlar 
coQiitia  of  n.  c.  6^,  should  be  allowed  to  become 
oodidates  again  for  the  higher  offices  of  the  state, 
Wt  dropt  the  pwpoMJ  ok  «bo  mggestioii  «f  liii 
hmthiT.  In  the  course  of  his  tribunate  he  ren- 
dered warm  support  to  Cicero  and  the  aristocratical 
ptrty,  and  in  partfeolv  opposed  the  agrarinlow 
ff  S'tvilius  Rullus,  In  his  praftorship,  b.  c.  57, 
He  joined  moot  of  the  other  muistnteo  ia  pro- 
ptMiing  tho  nedl  «f  OImm»  fnm  imMmmU  and 
incurred  in  eonsequence  the  hostility  of  P.  Clo- 
dias,  whose  hired  mob  attacked  his  house  in  the 
9mm  of  the  same  year.  In  &  c.  54,  he  supported 
ihs  mtMtlkn,  loainst  Gabinias.  (Cic.  pro  SulL 
22, 23  :  coof.  Bion  Cass,  xxzril  25  ;  Cic  post 
Red.  in  Sen,  k^pn  MiL  14  ;  Ascon.  m  MiL  p.  48, 
Orelli ;  Gii^  otf  g. ML  &  1 9L) 
2.  C.  Cakcim«j«»  KiTi's,  consul  a.  d.  T7,  with 
1'.  I'omponius  FUiccus.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii,  41  ;  Dion 
t  i"*.  Ivii.  17.) 

KUFUS,  M.  CAK'LIT^S,  -n-as  the  son  of  a 
^^tby  Homan  eques  of  the  same  name,  who  ap- 
pears to  lavn  alilnimi  his  proper^  m  •  ■sgotiafor 
in  Africa.  He  was  accu»<>d  of  parsimony,  especially 
ia  rciercDce  to  hia  son,  but  the  extnramuit  habita 
^  ^io  Irtior  va^rind  sowwit  iitgm  of  nsiralnt. 
n*"  was  alive  at  the  trial  of  his  son  in  a  c.  56 
{Ck.  pro  Cad,  2, 15,  SO,  32,)   The  yooiigor  Cao- 
Iwvtikn  nlPMiMlioB  thoSBthof  llSf,  B.e. 
*  i^<li  on  the  same  day  and  the  same  year  as  the 
sntoc  C  Lidnias  Calvus,  in  conjonctioa  with 
viMi  his  nanie  frequently  occurs  (Plin.  H,N,yiL 
4I.IW  50  ;  Quintil.  x.  1.  §  1 15,  x.  2.  §  25,  xiL  10. 
Hi).   His  father  was  enabled  to  procure  him 
tatnwueiions  to  M.  Crassus  and  Cicero,  who  gave 
liim  the  advantage  of  their  advice  in  the  proaecn- 
■"Oof  his  studies,  especially  in  the  cultivation  of 
*M**J.    During  Ciccru's  pxactorship  (ii.u(jC^ 


and  the  two  foUowius  years,  CacUus  tvas  almost 
always  al  his  aido ;  Mk  in  the  oonsalship  of  tin 

great  onitor  (n.  r.  C)?>\  he  became  intimate  with 
Catiline,  whose  society  had  such  eztiaordinoiy 
fiisitmHioBi  ftr  an  tiw  wvahby  RoMm  jonlkst 

although  he  took  no  part  in  the  conspiracy,  if  wo 
may  trust  Cioero^s  positive  assurance.  In  &  c.  6 1 , 
he  aeeompanied  the  proeoosiil  Q.  Pompeioi  RvfiM  to 

Africa,  partly  to  become  aeqwiinted  with  the  mode 
of  administering  a  province,  but  probably  still  more 
in  order  to  look  after  his  fiither's  property  in  that 
country*.  On  his  return  to  Rome  ho  aooMad  ia 
B.  c.  59  C.  Antonius,  Cicero's  coUeajnm  in  the 
con&ukhip,  of  having  been  one  of  Catiline's  con- 
spimtors  ;  and  noftvMMiadillf  Cicero  spoke  in 
his  behalf,  Antonius  was  condemned.  Tin-  nratior. 
which  Caelitts  delivered  against  Antonius  possessed 
eonrideraUe  merit,  and  was  read  in  tho  tino  of 
Quintilian  (QiiintiL  iv.  2.  §  123.  ix.  3.  §  581  Not 
long  afterwarids  he  obtained  the  qwMstoiship,  and 
was  daifod  wMi  havfaif  jiwliiaiiil  the  vom  nl 
his  clectinn,  an  ncrusation  from  which  Cicero  en- 
deavoured to  dear  him  when  ho  defended  him  in 
■.aM. 

In  a  c.  57,  Caelius  accused  L.  Scmpronins  Ate- 
tinna  of  bribery,  and  when  the  hitter,  who  vims 
defended  hy  Gieno^  was  acquitted,  he  accused  him 
again  of  the  aoao  «dM  a  &  c.  56.  BatwhibdM 

second  suit  was  in  progress,  and  had  not  yet  come 
on  for  trial,  Caelius  himself  vras  accused  of  vis  by 
Sempronius  Atiatinus  the  yotinger.  Caelius  had  for 
some  time  been  livinj?  in  the  house  of  P.  Clodiiis 
on  the  Aventine,  and  was  one  of  the  avowed 
paramours  of  his  notorious  sister  Clodte  QtMdm>> 
taria.  He  had,  however,  lately  deserted  her; 
and  she,  in  revenge,  induced  beioapronins  Atrati- 
ma  to  bring  bin  to  trioL  Tho  two  aool  haportnl 
charsjes  in  the  accti<iat!on  arow;  from  Clodia's  own 
statements  ;  she  charged  him  in  the  first  phMO 
with  havii^  barwiiwd  wney  tnm  h«  fa  order  to 
murder  Dion,  the  h>--atl  of  the  oml..i<isy  s,n:  by 
Ptolemy  Auktes  to  Home ;  and  declared,  in  the 

ioooiid  phwo,  that  ho  hod  iBido  an  attaoBt  tocaity 

her  off  by  poison.  Caelius  spoke  on  hii  own  be- 
half and  was  also  defended  by  M.  Craasns  and 
Cicero ;  tiie  speech  of  the  htter  is  still  extant. 
Caelius  had  done  great  damage  to  his  charadMi^ 
not  only  by  his  intrigue  with  Clodia,  but  still  more 
by  the  open  part  he  had  taken  both  at  ilaiae  as 
well  as  at  Rome  in  the  extravagant  debaucheries 
of  herself  and  her  friends  ;  and  Cicero  theiefnre 
exerts  himself  to  show  that  the  reports  respecting 
the  character  of  Ma  client  were  unfoondod,  or  at 
least  pros<*ly  exapirfrated  ;  tliat  he  was  nnt  tha 
extravagant  B|>endthrirt  and  luxurious  debauchee 
that  he  had  bon  lopiwsirtod,  h«t  had  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  serious  occup-Ttion"!.  especially 
to  the  study  of  Matonr.  The  judoes  acquitted  him  s 
nid  •  oiMid  MiMMiM,  wUeh  ttoChiidii  hrai^l 
against  him  two  years  afterwaido  {C!la,mii^F\t, 
ii.  13),  appears  likewise  to  have  Idlod. 

In  &  c.  59,  OmUiw  was  tribune  of  the  plebs. 
He  warmly  supported  Milo,  who  murdered  P. 
Clodius  at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  and  he 
opposed  the  measures  brought  forvirard  by  Pompey. 
But  his  efforts  were  all  in  vain,  and  Milo  was 
condemned.  (Comp.  Cic.  pro  Mil.  33.)  In  the 
nune  year  he  proposed  a  bill  in  conjunction  with 
his  nine  coUeofwa  to  allow  Caesar  to  become  • 
candidate  for  a  second  consulship  in  his  absence. 
To  this  measure  no  serious  opposition  was  oScmit 
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M  Pompey  did  not  venture  to  refuse  to  it  hit 
HCtfaPi  No  aooner  had  hia  year  of  ofRce  expirvid 
than  he  accased  hi*  late  collonpiie  Q.  Fompeius 
Kufu4  of  vis  under  the  proviaiou«  of  the  very  law 
which  the  latter  had  taken  to  activ»ft|Mrt  in  passing. 
The  triumvir,  who  hnd  no  further  occasion  for  his 
services,  rendered  him  bat  faint  siraport.  He  was 
coademaad,  and  retirad  to  Baqli  ia  Campania, 
where  ho  wns  in  pjeat  pecuniary  difficulties,  till 
Caelius  generously  oomDcllcd  Coruelia,  th«  mother 
of  Pompeiaa,  to  MUveiMor  to  Un  Ut  potonal  pro- 
perty.   (Val.  Max.  iv.  2.  ?  7.) 

In  &  c  51,  Cicero  went  to  Cilicia  as  proconsul, 
IBOch  against  hb  irilU  betoo  koring  Italy  he 
loqnested  Caelius,  who  accompanied  him  on  his 
joamey  as  &r  as  Cumae,  to  send  him  from  time  to 
time  a  detailed  aceoont  of  all  the  new*  of  the 
city.  Caelioa  readily  complied  with  liis  request, 
and  his  correspondence  with  his  friend  is  still  pre- 
■erved  in  the  collection  of  Cicero^s  letters.  In  the 
■me  year  Caelius  b<rcame  a  candidate  for  the 
curule  aedil.'sliip,  wliich  he  gained  along  with 
Octavius.  As  he  was  anxious  to  exhibit  the  gameit 
widi  becoming  splendour,  be  applied  to  Cicero  for 
nionpy  and  for  {lanthers,  as  his  command  of  an 
Astatic  province  would  enable  him  to  obtain  a 
higo  mpply  of  both  without  much  diflkolty. 
Cicero,  with  all  his  faults,  did  not  plunder  the  pro- 
Tincials.  He  therefore  re&ised  the  money  at  onoe ; 
uaA  does  not  aecn  to  bnto  put  bfamen  to  nmeh 
trouble  to  procure  the  panthers  although  Caelius  ' 
reminda  him  of  them  in  atanoet  every  letter. 
Du^UiMdaeihip  fai  dte  Allowing  year  (b.  c. 
50),  Caelius  still  carried  on  his  correspondence 
with  Cicero  ;  and  his  letters  contain  some  interest- 
ing accounts  of  the  proceedings  of  the  different 
parties  at  Rome  immediately  bafim  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war.  In  the  Rime  ytu  he  became 
involved  in  a  personal  quarrel  with  the  censor  Ap. 
Ondins  Pulcher,  and  with  L.  Domitias  Aheno- 
barbus,  who  had  Wen  the  colleapu''  of  ClaudiiiH 
in  the  consulship  ;  but  we  must  refer  the  reader  lor 
portienkn  to  bW  oomepondence  with  Ckmo  (mi 
fam.  viiL  12,  14).  Having  thus  become  a  per- 
suoai  enomy  of  two  of  the  most  distinguished 
letdan  of  tho  nriitoflney,  bk  ooaMoCioa  vHb 
tbioptrty,  of  which  he  had  hitherto  been  a  warm 
■apporter,  was  naturally  weakeocd.  He  iisit  no 
oonMonot  In  Pompey  and  tbe  tenito  fai  tim  ia»> 
pending  civil  war  ;  he  f>a\v  tliat  Caesar  was  the 
•tronger  ;  and  avowing  tbe  principle  that  the  more 
Mw^ul  party  u  to  M  joiaM  wmm  the  struggle 
in  a  huxte  comes  to  antoy  bt  iMolvad  to  eifBn 
the  (iide  uf  Caesar. 

In  the  discussions  in  the  senate  at  the  beginning 
of  January,  B.  c  49,  Caelioa  Mpported  the  opinion 
of  M.  CaiidiuR  that  Pompey  oufrht  to  betake 
himself  to  his  Spanish  provinces  in  order  to  remove 
•very  pretext  for  war.  By  this  declaration  he 
openly  broke  with  the  aristocratical  party,  and  in 
a  few  days  afterwards  he  tied  from  Home  with 
IL  AnlflmiM,  CimiM,  nd  C.  Curio  to  Caesar's 
camp  at  Ravenna  (Caes.  li.  C.  i.  2  ;  Dion  Cass. 
zU.  2|  S).  Caesar  tent  him  into  Liguria  to  sup- 
mm  tn  fammwtloii  at  IntmeUan  (ad  Fam,  roL 
15)  ;  and  in  April  ho  arcompaiiied  Caesar  in  his 
campaiga  in  Spain  {ad  Fam.  viii.  16.  §  4, 17.  f  1). 
It  »  MppDMd  by  oomo  Modern  vrilaft  that  be 
■In  Mtvvd  ander  Curio  in  Africa  in  the  course  of 
dw  aame  year,  as  we  read  of  a  M.  Rufus  who  was 
the  quaestor  of  Cuio  fai  Afiicn  (Cms.  A  C  iL 


RUFUS. 

43)  ;  but  this  M.  Rufus  must  in  all  pruULLJ.:/ 
have  been  n  different  person. 

He  was  rewarded  for  his  services  by  tbe  p^a^^•«^ 
ship,  which  be  held  in  h.  c.  4  8.  But  varioos  cum 
had  abndy  aBeneted  the  mind  of  CaeKaa  ftwn  kis 
new  patmn,  and  tho^c  at  length  led  him  to  enjjag<»  i ; 
desperate  enterprises  which  ended  in  his  rain  aaii 
death.  Ho  mw  aMrtified  that  Cau—  had  m- 
trusted  the  honourable  duties  of  the  city  pn»rt.-»- 
bhip  to  C  Treboniua  rather  than  to  himaelf^  a  dx' 
tinctieo,  bowerer,  to  «Udl  Tkabwit  baA  wmX 
greater  claims,  as  ho  had  in  bia  tribnn^^'*  ia 
It.  c  55  proposed  the  law  for  pilliyiit  pr» 
consular  govenOMBt  of  Gmmt.  Baft  Ino  cW 
dissatisfaction  with  the  **H'"f  Mnto  of  thiap 
arose  from  his  enotmoos  debts.  It  lecms  that  t>e 
had  looked  forward  to  a  proscription  for  the  pay- 
ment of  hia  o^itors ;  but  aa  Cisnsar^  §>  iww>s 
conduct  towards  his  opponents  deprived  him 
this  resource,  be  saw  no  remedy  fur  his  ruined  ft>r> 
tunes  bat  a  ganend  ceaanotion.  Aooordingly.  wfara  I 
Trebonius  was,  in  the  exercise  of  his  jodicH 
duties,  carr^'ing  into  execution  the  law  which 
been  Utely  pamod  Iqr  Caesar  for  the  scttkment  oi 
dehts,  Cai  liiis  sot  up  his  tribunal  by  the  side  of 
his  culleague  and  promised  his  aasistance  to  ail  whd 
might  appeal  to  hia  agabwl  tba  daafaioa  «f  the  I 
latter.  Hut  as  no  one  availad  bim«>elf  of  his  f  r^°- 
fered  aid,  he  brought  fomwd  a  law  according  ts 
which  debto  wane  to  bo  paid  wMwat  faiiaiMt  ii  , 
fiix  inst.ilmeiits,  prihnl/Iy  at  the  interval  of  six 
months  from  one  another.*  Whan  thia  measore  wss 
opposed  by  SarriHaa  baaitaab  Oamar^s  colles4p» 
in  the  consulship,  and  bv  titt  other  magistmes 
he  dropt  it  and  brooght  forward  two  others  in  it« 
place,  which  were  in  faei  equivalent  to  a  geaecai 
confiscation  of  pcopetty.  By  one  of  these  new 
laws  the  proprietors  of  houses  had  to  give  up  a 
yearns  rent  to  their  tenants,  and  by  another  cre- 
ditors ware  to  fNgivadebliai  til  thev  d^ita.  AfWr 
such  sweeping  measures  as  these,  the  decisions  of 
Trebonius,  however  lenient,  would  scMn  haiah  to- 
wards debtooL  A  iMballaakadbimaabavae  ad- 
ministering justice  ;  several  persons  were  wounded, 
and  Trebonius  himaelf  driven  from  hia  tribansL 
Tbewapea  tba  anato  fMolrad  to  depti?ia  GmGbi 
'  of  his  office,  and  Switins  carried  the  decree  iob) 
execution  by  hiiabiBg  bimaeif  the  omilo  ant  sf 
the  pnMter.  OadHw  oaw  ^  be  oaali  dfet 
nothing  more  at  Knm<\  and  accordingly  left  tk« 
city,  giving  out  that  he  intended  to  repair  t» 
Caesar.  But  hia  real  intentioa  «aa  to  join  liiie 
in  Campania,  whcmi  he  had  secretly  aent  Ibr  hm 
Massilia,  and  along  with  him  to  raise  an  tnssmc- 
tion  in  favour  of  Pompey.  Milo,  however,  was 
killed  in  an  attack  upon  an  obscure  fort  near 
Thurii  before  Caelius  could  join  him  (Milo); 
and  Caeliuft  himwlf  was  pat  to  death  shortly  after- 
wards at  Thnrtt  bjT  MM  SpnUl  and  OaKe  beiw  • 
men  whom  he  was  endeavouring  to  bribe  to  sur- 
render the  place.  (Caea.  B.  C  iit.  20 — 22  ;  DioD 
C^  m.  22— 3ft s  Appian,  AC  i.  99;  lir. 
EpU.  Ill  ;  VeILPM.ii.«8sOn^«ilft;Qato- 
tU.  Yi.  8.  8  25.) 

•  The  passage  in  Caewir  ( fl.  C.  iii.  C"),fn«q» 
which  the  statement  in  the  text  ia  taken,  la  ttt- 
nipt: — **  legem  promulgavit,  ut  aMrfm  «mb  dft* 
sine  ukuris  creditae  pecuniae  solvantnz.**  Nisbrftf 
coujectures  taeirs  semtttri  4k  IKUm  Mnfim, 
ToL  il  pp.  263^  254.) 
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CMBm  had  fOi  cootidenibl*  allHiiaB  to  Utei^ 

atnre,  and  with  no  small  succeu.  Ho  was  an 
eiqjant  writer  aiid  ma  eloquent  speaker ;  he  poa- 
ieaaed  an  «citabia  tenpenuneot,  and  a  lively 
{■agination  ;  tht>  speeches  in  which  he  accused 
adiara  were  cuti*idercd  his  master-pieces  (Cic. 
Ihwt  79  t  iraeumiimmus,  Senec  <U  Ira, 

iii  A  ».  lie  was  a  friend  of  Cutulhi*,  who  has 
addreased  two  of  hia  poems  to  him  {t'urm.  IviiL  c), 
«d  ha  da*  lived,  aa  haa  ^ipeaiad  ttma  the  above 
account,  on  the  nmst  intimate  terms  with  Cicero, 
it  waa  the  latter  circumstance  apparently  that  led 
Ntebakr  ta  axtanoala  tlia  bdta  af  GbaUoi,  and  to 
;i  .inK'  to  him  viitUL'9  that  he  ncviT  po8<t»s»ed  ; 
hut  Ciceio'a  intimacy  with  the^^ung  protUgate 


mthar  to  the  prejudiea  of 

ter  than  in  favour  of  his  friend's  niomls.    All  the 
ancient  writers,  with  the  axception  of  Cicero, 
who  have   ooouion  to  nwtiai  Gaelina,  agree 
in  an  unfiavourable  estimate  of  his  character; 
and  indi-(>endent  of  their  testimony,  his  letters  to 
Cicero,  and  the  speech  of  the  latter  on  his  behalf, 
ia  wUdi  he  attempts  to  cImt  hia  friend  of  the 
charjyes  brouirht  against  him,  are  sufficient  of  them- 
to  convince  any  attentive  reader  of  the 
worthlessnesa  of  his  moral  character.  (Niabohr, 
K  'ihf  Schri/li-n^  vol.  ii.  p,  '252  ;  Meyer,  Orainrum 
iiomoHontm  Frt^fmemia^  p.        &c.,  2d  ed. ;  Dru- 
MB,  OmAM*  AeaM,  toL  iL  pb4ll,  Ac;  and 
••ipecially  Suringar,  M.  Caelii  Rufi  et  M.  Tullii 
Oeermk  fymtadatt  mmlmu^  Lucd.  i3atav.  1846,  in 
whkh  all  Iha  amhariliaa  f»  tha  life  of  CtoUna, 
Iwth  ancient  and  modi-m,  are  printed  at  lenf^th.) 

aUFUS,  CA£6£'TIUS,  pnwchbed  by  An- 
toiyiaB.a48,  aadkOfod.  Ha  ewad  Ut  fcto  to 

a  bi'autifiil  insula  or  detached  mansion  which  he 
lud  in  the  city,  and  which  had  taken  tha  fancy  of 
Fvhia.  tha  wife  af  Antony.  Whan  hb  head  wai 
brought  to  Aatony,  he  sent  it  to  his  wife,  saying 
tUt  it  did  not  belong  to  hin.  (Araiaii,  B,C,vi, 
V;  VaUMax.iz.5.  §4.) 

RUFUS,  a  CALVI'SIUS,  an  intimate  friend 
of  the  yoonger  Pliny  (Plin.  A>.  L  12.  §  12,  iv.  4), 
who  bks  addresaed  several  of  his  letters  to  him. 
{Ep.  ii.  20.  iii.  1,  1.0,  V.  7.  viii.  2,  ix.  6.) 

Rl'FUS,  CAMO Ml  S,  of  Bononia,  a  friend 
of  Martial,  died  at  an  early  age  in  Cappodocio. 
(ilirt.  vi.  85.) 

hUFrs  CANI'NTUS,  a  native  of  Coraura, 
•nd  a  friend  and  neighbour  of  the  younger  Pliny, 
^  well  vetaed  in  Hteiataia,  and  aapedaUy  poetry. 
He  appe  ars  n'so  to  h;ive  possessed  ftoroe  talent  for 
the  compoution  of  poetry,  and  meditated  writing  a 
pitoi«Q  the  naBin  war  (PUn.  Ep.  riii  4).  tvA 
"  WMt  of  his  time  was  taken  up  in  thi>  prr«.nn.-il 
'^^I'geoMmt  of  hia  eatatea,  Pliny  ben  him  to  leave 
^toUabailiflh,aiid  to  devvM  Ua  m  tina  to 
«•  pro^cution  of  his  Htudies  (Plin.  Ep.  i.  3). 
lye  are  also  aeveial  other  lattots  ni  Plinv  ad- 
""■■Md  to  him,  wUeh  all  man  ar  leia  niga  htfli  to 
l****TOte  his  literary  pursuits,  and  undertake  the 
^{HWtion  of  some  poetical  work.  (Ep,  ii.  8»  iiL 
*»!i.2l.TiL  18,  Tiii.  4,  ix.  33.) 

«^'FUS,  CA'NIUS,  a  U..,„;ai  poet,  to  whom 
^mial      addmMd  ow  of  hia  apigniM.  {JEf. 

RUFUS,  CLAUDIUS  CftASSUa  [Ctao- 

Wcs,  No.  12.] 

SSfpS,  CLU'VIUS.    [Clcvius,  No.  7.1 
^llfP^  M'-  C(yRDIUS,  a  name  known  to 
•<W7  from  ooia^af  which  a  HMdaoiiaaiiaaiad. 


RUFU&  m 

It  haa  on  the  obvers*'  the  head  of  the  Dioscari 
with  Rvpvs  HI  viR  (that  is,  of  the  mint),  and 
on  tha  zaTene  a  fiBntala  figua  with  mam.  ooftoiva. 
(B8khd»vaLT.p.l7a) 


COIN  OF  M  .  CORDtUS  RUFUA. 

RUFUS,  CORE'LLIUSk  a  fnend  of  tha 
younger  Pliny,  whom  ha  laokad  ap  to  aa  a  fiohar, 

and  of  whom  he  always  speaks  with  the  highest 
veneration  and  respect.  Corellius  had  been  a 
martyr  to  hereditaij  gont  for  33  years ;  and  at 
length,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  incessant  paiu 
which  he  sutlered,  he  put  on  end  to  his  life  by  vo- 
luntary starvation  at  the  ago  of  67,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  Trajan*s  reign.  His  virtues  and  his 
death  form  the  t-nlijcct  of  one  of  the  letters  of 
Pliny  {Ep.  L  12),  who  also  mentions  him  on  many 
other  occasions.  (J^  iv.  17«  i  4,  a;  L  ff  A,  viL  11. 
§  3,  ix.  13.  §  6.) 

liUFUS,  CU'RTIUS,  said  to  have  been  the 
son  of  a  giadktor  b]r  MM,  foUowad  in  tha  tiaia  af 
one  of  the  qnnrstors  tn  Africa  for  the  purpose  of 
gain,  and,  while  at  Adrumetiim,  ia  npcnrted  to  have 
seen  a  fciada  of  luyhmBan  rfaa,  who  prophcrftd 
to  him  that  he  would  one  day  visit  Africa  as  pro- 
GonanL  Uiged  oa  bv  thia  riaion,  he  impaired  to 
RoBMand  ehtaiaad  tha  qaaartofihip  ana  praeter* 
fehip  in  the  \v\^n  of  Tiherius,  at  a  later  period  the 
consular  imperium  and  triumphal  ornaments,  and 
at  length  tne  govammant  of  Africa,  aa  had  been 
predicted  (Tac  .<l««.xL  20,21  ;  Plin.  A>.  vii.  27). 
Some  modem  writers  suppose  that  this  Curtius 
Rufus  was  the  father  of  Q.  Curtius  Rufus,  the 
historian. 

IiUFUakQ.CU'ETIUS,lhahlatoiiiii.  [Cub* 

TIUS.] 

RUFUS  DOME'STICUa    [Boviiio%  lito- 

rarv.  No.  4.] 

kUFUS,  EONA'TIUS.  1.  L.  EcNATiua  Ru- 
Foa,  a  friend  af  (Seara,  wm  a  Eonan  aqnea,  who 

appears  to  have  carried  on  an  extensive  bnaineea  in 
the  provinces  aa  a  money-lender,  and  a  iunMr  af 
tha  toan.  OMta  ftaqvently  laeenaaanda  hin  to 

the  governors  of  the  provinces  ;  ns  ffT  insftnco.  to 
Q.  Philiroiu  {ad  Fam,  xiiL  73,  74),  to  i^uintius 
OaUloa  \ad  Fam,  xiiL  4S,  44),  to  Appoleina  (ad 
Ftiui.  xiii.  4.')),  and  to  Silijts  {ad  Fam.  xiii.  47). 
Both  Cicero  and  hia  brother  Quintus  had  pecuniary 
deaKngi  with  Urn  (otf  illL  viL  18.  §  4,  x.  15.  §  4, 
xi.  3.  §  3,  xii.  18.  §  3). 

2.  M.  EuNATtua  RuFua,  probably  son  of  tha 
preceding,  was  aedile  in  n.  c.  20,  and  gained  so 
much  popularity  in  tiiis  office,  principally  thiomh 
extinguishing  the  fires  by  means  of  his  own  ser> 
vants,  that  he  obtained  the  praetorship  for  the  fol> 
lowing  year  in  oppoaition  to  the  iawa,  whidt 
enacted  that  n  certain  time  should  intervene  be- 
tween the  offices  of  aediie  and  praetor.  Kn- 
ceangtd  by  this  success,  he  endaavmuad  to  secure 
the  consulship  for  the  following  year,  u.  r.  IH  ;  but 
as  the  consul  C.  Sentius  Saturuinus  refused  to 
receive  hia  name  aa  one  of  tha  cmdidatea,  ha  an- 
torad  iato  a  pbt  with  poaoaa  who  were,  like 
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F  If.  '  iiilrnqitl  tn  ftlWirfi  i  and  fortune,  to  murder 
Augustus.  Btfaif  detacted  in  these  treiuonable 
deiiignt,  h«  tuown  into  pruon  and  executed. 
(Veil.  Pat  iu  91— •Sf  ]|inGMiiliiiS4|  SmI. 

Ano.  19.) 

ilUFL'S  KPIIE'SIUS.  [RCFUS,  physicians. 
No.  -2.  p.  G<j<».] 

RUFUS,  KAE'NIT'S  or  FK'NIUS,  wns  ap- 
pointed by  Nero  praefectus  annonae  in  A.  D.  55, 
and  gained  the  &vour  of  the  people  \j  hU  di»- 
chargin;^  the  duties  of  this  offiif  withotit  any  view 
to  private  emolument.  He  wa«  in  consequence 
appointed  praefeet  of  the  praatiiffiaii  aahaKa  along 
with  Soforiius  Tijrellinus,  in  a.  d.  6*2,  ns  Ni  ro  ' 
wilhed,  by  the  elevatitm  of  Rufiu,  to  counter- 
■auanee  xom  aniNipuuuiiy  oi  uo  wuxst  ■p'pwnmeeiyi* 
Rut  Rufus  never  nlifiincd  mtuli  iutliiciic-  with 
the  emperoc^  and  all  the  real  power  was  in  the 
liiBda  «  Mt  aoflei^iw  TiBcllhnn,  wboee  dopmved 
nind  wa«  more  akin  to  Nero's  own.  In  addition 
to  thia,  hie  friendship  with  Agrippiiui  had  rendered 
him  an  object  of  suspicion  to  Nero ;  and  he  waa 
thawtoa  tht  more  easily  induced  to  take  part  in 
the  conspiracy  of  Piso,  a.  d.  65.  On  the  detection 
of  the  conspiracy  he  was  compelled  to  put  an  end 
to  Ua  own  life,  which  he  did  not  do  witli  the  same 
firmness  as  most  of  his  accomplices.  His  friends 
shared  in  his  fall,  and  one  was  banished  simply  on 
aeeount  of  his  intimacy  with  him.  (Tae.  Ann. 
xiu.  22,  xiT.  51,  57,  XT.  50,  68»  «1,  66»  68»  zri. 
12  i  Dion  Caaa.  Izu.  24.) 

RUFUS  FB8TU8AVmiU&  fATism] 

RUFUS,  ^KM^NIT^^;,  was  acrn.=ed  of  the 
crime  of  majestas  towards  the  end  of  a.  a.  32,  in 
oonseqnence  of  Ma  intfrnKj  with  Sefnim.  He  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life,  and  bis  wife  Publia  Prisca 
Mowed  hta  exampla»  (Dion  CaMb  IviiL  4  t  Tac 

BUFUS,  HE'LVIUS,  a  oommoa  aaUUer, 
fared  the  life  of  a  Roman  citizen  in  the  war  with 
Tacfarinas  in  Africa  in  a.  n.  2U.  (Tac  Ann.  iiL 
21.) 

RUFUS,  .TUTJ  A'NUS,  consul  A.  d.  178  with 
Oavius  Ortitus.    (Lainprid.  Commod,  12.) 

RUFUS,  JU'LI  US.  1.  Gonad  A.  D.  67  with 
L.  Funteius  Capito.  He  died  of  a  carbuncle,  as  is 
related  by  the  elder  Pliny.    (//.  AT.  xxti  1.  a.  4.) 

2L  a  eentamporaiy  of  Maraalt  waa  appainitijr 
a  writer  of  satires.    (Mart  x.  99.) 

3.  One  of  the  Roman  noblea  ahun  by  the  em- 

%t  (SpafticB.  Afwr.  1&) 
RUPU8,  M.  LUCI'LIUS.  known  to  us  only 
,  a  ^ecimen  of  which  is  annexed.  The 
iMMnta  the  bead  cfFaUaa;  the  iwena 
l^Oleqr  driving   a  biga,  with  M.  LTOni.  BTV. 

(Bekhd,  ToL  T.  pu  mi,) 


cow  OF  X.  Lixaitioa  Eovtnk 

RUFUS,  MA'RCIUS,  one  of  the  legatee  of 
GnaaoafaithaStrrilawar.  (FktatiB.  A«t  ii. 4 


RUFU& 

RUFUS,  MBVIUa  [RcFiiib>liyrfBhBi,y» 

I,  p.  66H.] 

RUFUS,  L.  MESCI'NIUS,  Cicero^  quaestor 
in  Cilida,  b.  c  51,  of  whose  official  c(»dact  CioerD 
complains  to  Atticus  in  tlie  strontre^t  term*  (  id 
AtL  vi.  3,  4).   On  his  departure  irom  the  pnn  : 
Cicero  left  Tiro  at  Laodi«iato  aettle  his  arc  >  nta 
with  him  ;  and  in  con»e<]uence  of  the  ditlicuiuc^ 
and  misunderstxindings  which  arose  out  of  this 
settlement,  Cicero  wrote  to  him  a  long  letter  which 
is  extant  {ad  I'ltm,  T.  20),  Rut  though  Cicero  had 
found  so  much  fiuUt  with  Rufoa  in  hia  letter  to 
Attieaa,  be  beat^  dM  b^aat  pwliiia  Vftm  bM 
in  n  letter  in  which  he  iirces  him  to  join  th'  • 
of  Pompey  on  the  breaking  oat  of  the  dvii  wnr 
(«i  Aai.    ]»).  AtabilartfaBa,s.e4<,Ciaara 
writes  Rufus  a  letter  of  conwilation.  as  he  s«-f  m»  to 
have  been  diacontwited  with  hia  poaition  (ad  Fmm, 
▼.  21  )l    In  tite  anna  year  Ckari  neammmmiai 
him  to  Serv.  Sulpicius,  the  governor  of  Achaia,  la 
which  prorince  Rufus  had  some  busineu  which 
reqniied  hia  preaenee  {ad  fbm.  xitL  26. 28).  Afker 
the  death  of  Caesar  he  joined  the  republican  paxtr, 
and  senred  under  Cassias  Longinus,  by  whom  he 
was  sent  againat  Tarsus.   (Dion  Caas.  xlviL  31.) 

Tba  BaOM  of  L.  ICeadnius  Rufus  frequently 
occurs  on  coin«i  as  triumvir  of  the  mint  under 
Augustus  ;  and  it  appears  iVom  these  coina  that  he 
must  have  held  this  office  in  the  yeoia  B.  C.  1 7  o^^d 
1  ft.  The  following  is  an  interesting  specimen  of 
one  of  these  coins.  On  the  obverse  is  a  cippos 
widi  mr.  OAK.  avot.  oomil  eom^  tfwt  ia, 

peralor  Caefar  Auffttstas  communi  r->r,srnfU,  ar  I 
round  the  cippua  L,  mbscinivs  rvfvs  iuvu: 
on  tba  nvme  wa  haif  iadeaai  in  a  cbaplet  tt 

oak,  I.  O.  M.  8.  r.  Q.  R.  V.  s.  PR.  a.  IMP.  CAKS. 
QVOO  PJUl  mv.  R.  p.  IN  AMP.  ATQ.  TRAN.  R.  R  . 

tbat  ia,  M  Optimo  AMm  &  P.  Q.  H  mitm 

$m$oephm  pro  salute  Imperaioris  Caetaru,  ^mod  per 
emm  ret  pidttioa  in  ampUort  ai/qme  tranquUlhn  $iatm 
ed.  This  interpretation  is  confirmed  by  the  faci 
that,  after  the  defeat  of  Varaa  aome  years  after* 
wards,  we  read  that  games  were  vowed  by  Atieu«- 
tus  to  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus,  n  respuinica  im 
me/sorem  ttaium  vtrtisset  {S'Uft.Aug.  23)»  (fickbdi 
VOL  T.  p.  262,  ToL  Ti.  fpw  102— 10&.) 


ooni  ov  Li  mtcDfioi  rovoil 

RUFUS,  MINU'CIUSw    1.  M.  Misiciis 
Rupus,  was  consul  a  c.  221«  with  P.  Corneliiis 
Scipio  Asina,  and  carried  on  war.  in  conjunction 
with  his  colleague,  against  the  Istrians,  wbon  be  i 
subdued  (Eutrop.  iii.  7  ;  Oraa^  it,  IS  ;  Zooar.  vnL  I 

In  »•     217  Rufus  was  appointed  magister 
eiiuitum  to  the  dictator  Q.  FiUiius  Maximos,  wha 
had  been  called  to  thia  oftee  after  tba  jlhaHriai  I 
defeat  of  the  Romans  at  the  battle  of  the  lake 
TraiimeouiL   The  cautiooa  policy  of  Fahiaadis*  . 
phaaad  tbafaapetaomtaniparof  RoAm,  wboddirf  ' 

the  discontent  of  the  wildiers  and  the  p<'opleacair,»t 
the  slow  and  defenaive  system  of  the  dictatoc 
Ontab  religioua  illat  caBad  Fabioa  to  Rcbm,  hat 
bafiiia  lUi  dtpartaw  ba  dku^Bd  Rvfitt  an 
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to  risk  a  Kntt!**.  Tint  hi-.  orJ.-n  wcro  diaRigKded. 
The  mactar  of  the  hone  sUaigbtiray  ooOMBeneed 
am  aAMMlMi  system,  and  wm  ftftmwto  anough  to 
obtain  a  victory  over  a  con^iilfrable  diriaion  of 
Uamnibal'i  troopt.  Thia  luccets  gained  Rafua 
aach  popularity  at  Rome,  that  a  biO  was  passed,  on 
lha  proposition  of  the  tribane  Metilius,  giving  the 
master  of  the  horse  equal  military  power  with  the 
dictator.  In  consequence  of  this  the  Roman  army 
Wm»  divida4»aidl  aach  portion  encamped  separately 
under  its  own  general.  Anxious  for  distii)ction, 
Ralw  eagerly  accepted  a  battle  which  was  otlercd 
Uhb  Vf  Anibal,  bat  was  defeated,  and  his  troops 
were  only  Mved  from  total  destruction  by  the 
ftimelj  arrival  of  Fabiiis,  with  all  bis  forces.  There- 
tspaai  Rnfos  fiMMMlf  aeknowledgad  his  error, 
pave  up  his  separate  command,  and  placed  himself 
agaia  under  the  authority  of  the  dictator.  He 
Mk  at  tW  baltfa  «f  dnaae  in  the  following  year. 
(Polyb.  iii.  87,  8.0,  94,  101—105  ;  Lir.  xxii.  8, 
12 — 30,  49 ;  PluU  Fab,  Mat.  4—13  ;  Appian, 
ML  MmAu  19,  Aa  t  Vd.  Max.    2.  §  4.) 

2.  Q.  MiNLfiLs  r.  r.  C.  N.  Ri'Fus,  plebeian 
aadile  b.  c.  201,  and  praetor  a.  c.  20%  obtained  in 
tkv  latlap        Ihiiuil  aa  Ua  pravinsa*  Hen  Iw 
carried  on  an  investigation  respecting  the  robbery 
of  the  t«mple  of  Proserpine  at  Loch,  and  likewise 
•  eonspiracy  that  had  been  fbnned  in 
that  part  af  haiy ;  and  aa  he  had  not  com^deted 
hia  inquiries  at  the  end  of  the  year,  his  iroperiam 
prolonged  for  another  year.    In  b.  c.  197  he 
canml  with  C.  Cornelius  Oathigvs,  and  carried 
on  war  against  the  Boii  with  success  ;  but  as  the 
senate  refused  him  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  he 
wlalMfd  one  on  tbt  Alban  Mooat   In  &  c.  189 
he  want  one  of  the  ten  commissioners  sent  into  Asia 
after  the  conquest  of  Antiochua  the  Great ;  and 
hia  woae  ooeors  in  the  Sanalaaeaaanltai  da 
Baedianalibus  (b.c.  186),  as  one  of  the  senators 
praaant  at  the  time  it  was  written  out.   In  b.  c. 
ISS  Im  wn  aaa  oTHw  thrae  lOibMatoa  aanl  lata 
OtMlfSad  this  is  the  last  time  that  his  name  is 
Mtiwirt  (Lir.  xxxi  4,  6, 12,  IS,  xzxii.  1,  27— 
SI,  xudSL  92,  23  ;  Zoaar.  is.  16;  Cia  BrmL  18  $ 
Lir.  XXX vii.  !').'),  xxxix.  54.) 

3.  M.  Mi.N'i'cius  Rurus,  praetor  B.&  197, 
obtained  the  peregrina  jurisdietio.  At  the  tni  af 
■kC  194  he  was  one  of  the  three  commissioners 
upointed,  with  an  imperium  for  three  years,  for 
the  purpose  of  founding  a  Latin  eolony  at  Vibo, 
among  the  BruttiL  This  colonj  INM  ant  founded 
ti  !  n.  c.  192  ;  and  in  the  prerious  year,  8.  c.  193, 
Kutus  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  Carthage. 
(Uv.  xsxfi.  27, 2t,  zadr.  53»  mv.  49,  naiT. 

a.) 

SL  T.  MiNUCius  Ruruft,  serred  in  the  campaign 
iiaiait  Peraaaa,  kiif  af  Mawrfania,  la  171. 

(Lir.  xlii.  51.) 

4.  AL  MiNuaus  Q.  r.  Rurua,  tribune  of  the 
jMm,  m.  e.  121,  bnraght  ibrward  a  biO  ta  repeal 

the  laws  of  C.  Grnccliu'^.  This  bill  \\n<^  opposed  !iy 
C.  Gracchus,  in  a  speech  which  was  extant  in  later 
times,  and  is  quoted  by  Faatott,  ttader  tha  tide  ef 
De  Lt'fe  Afinucia  (Flor.  iii.  15  ;  Aiirel.  Vict,  (/c 
Fir.  liL  66  ;  Festas,  «.  v.  On  timi,  p.  201,  ed. 
If  filler;  Meyer,  Pragm.  OnA  Rm.  p.  244,  2nd 
ed.),  Thia  Marcus  Hufus  and  hi^^  brother  Quintus 
ai«  manUoned  as  arbiters  between  the  inhabitants 
of  Genua  and  the  Viturii,  in  a  rery  interesting  in- 
scription, which  was  discovered  in  the  year  1506, 
nilaa  6om  tha  madaca  diy  af  Oaaoa. 
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This  inscription  hns  been  frequently  printed.  It 
is  given  by  Orelli  (/itscr.  Noi  3121),  and  has  been 
also  publbhed  hf  Itodorijf^  with  naparlaat  ahid- 
datioiis,  iiTider  tho  tiiK-  of  "  Q.  et  M,  Minuciorum 
Seatantia  inter  Genuatea  et  Vituxioe  dicta,  ad.  at 
UbctE.  A.  A.  f  .  Hadorf^**  BatnL  1842,  4to. 

5.  Q.  MiNLcius  Q.  F.  RuFUS,  consiU  a.  c.  110, 
with  Spk  Postumius  Albinus,  obtained  Macedonia  as 
his  province.  lie  carried  on  war  with  success  against 
the  barbariana  inThmoe,  and  on  his  return  to  Rome 
in  the  following  year,  obtained  a  triumph  for  his 
victories  over  the  Scordisti  and  'I  riballi  (.S;dl.  Jufj. 
35,  where  his  pmenomen  is  Marcus  ;  Liv.  EpU, 
G^y  ;  F^utrop.  iv,  '27  ;  Flor.  iii.  4.  §  5  ;  Frontin. 
S/rui.  ii.  4.  ^  3  ;  Veil.  I'at.  il  8).  He  perpetuated 
the  memory  of  his  triumph  by  building  the  Por- 
ticus  Minucia,  near  the  Circus  Flaminius.  In  the 
Notitia  we  have  mention  of  a  Mwmia  VeUu  et 
F\  iiaiwrtwfa,  whanaa  it  it  daahdU  whalhar  two 
different  porticus  or  only  one  is  intended.  It  a|>- 
pears  that  the  tesserae,  or  ticketa,  which  entitled 
panorn  to  a  ahaia  ia  the  pahlia  diatrilmtiona  of 
corn,  were  given  to  the  citizens  in  the  Portus  Mi- 
nucia. Uence  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the 
Portien  hnilt  hf  the  eoaaal  originally  aerved  for 
that  purpose,  but  that  afterwards  a  new  Porticus 
Frumentaria  was  erected,  and  that  accordingly  the 
name  of  Vetas  was  giren  to  the  other  one.  In  an 
inscription  we  read  of  a  Procurator  Alinndae.  (  VelL 
Pat.  /.  c.  ;  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  3-1  ;  Limprid.  Commod. 
16;  AppuL  de  Altmd,  p.  74.  14,  Elm.;  Gruter. 
ccccii.  4  ;  Badtai^  JWaifanl  AhertL  vol.  L  p.  621.) 

6.  MiNl'CU's  Ri'Krs,  one  of  t!ii>  commniuU'rs 
of  the  Uoinun  deet  lu  the  war  a^aiiut  Alitlindat^s. 
(Appian,  MHir,  17.) 

7.  Q.  MiNiTifs  Rr-Ft-s.  a  Romnn  eques  of 
high  character,  who  lived  at  Syracuse,  and,  on  mora 
than  one  occasbn,  offered  epparitiaa  to  Verres. 
At  the  trial  of  the  latter  he  appeared  as  one  of  the 
witnesses  against  him.    (Cic  Verr.  ii.  28,  dO,  ^3, 

ia.<4,iv.l7,si.> 

8.  MiNfcifs  Rfrrs,  espoused  the  side  of 
Pomper  in  the  civil  war,  and  commanded,  along  with 
Lnentiai  VeapiUo.a  tqaadnm  of  eighteen  ship»,  at 
Oricum,  in  B.C.  48  (Caes.  Ii.  C.  iii.  7  ;  Appian, 
B,Cvu  54).  Ua  ia  probably  the  same  as  the 
Minaehii  who  waa  tt  Tanatam  in  a.  a  49,  and 
whom  Cicero  speaks  {ad  Att.  xi.  14,  15,  ad  Q.  Fr. 
iiL  1.  §  6).  lie  may  also  be  the  same  aa  the  Mi- 
nncius  who  was  praetor  in  B.  c.  43,  and  was  mw  of 
the  victims  of  the  pnacriplkii  ia  that  yaai;  (Ap* 

pian,      C.  iv.  17.) 

9.  M1NUCIU8  RuFu.s,  whose  name  occurs  on 
the  following  coin,  oumot  ha  idaatihed  with  car- 
tJiinty  with  any  of  the  above-mentioned  f>er8ons. 
He  may  perhaps  be  the  same  as  Ho.  2.  On  the 
ohfana  is  the  head  of  Pallaa,  with  avr,  on  the 
reverse  the  1  )i(>'»curi,  with  q.  M  in  v.,  and 
neath  roma.   (^lickhd,  toL  v.  p.  225.) 
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10.  L.  MiNucius  RuFus,  connl  ^  n.  88, 
with  the  emperor  Domitian  ( Fast.). 

RUFUS,  MUNA'TIUS,  one  of  the  most  in- 
tiniate  friends  of  the  younger  Cato,  wroto  a  work 
on  his  friend,  which  is  referred  to  by  PluUirch.  In 
B.  c.  5n  Rufus  accompanied  Cato  to  Cyprus^  who 
tvn9  charged  with  the  taak  of  aniting  the  island  to 
the  Roman  dominion  ;  hnt  he  quarrelled  with  his 
friend,  and  returned  to  It^ily  in  disgust,  because 
Cato  would  not  allow  him  any  opportunity  of  en- 
ricbing  himself.  Rufua,  however,  in  his  work  on 
Cato,  gsTO  a  diflSerent  account  of  their  quaneL 
Thtf  wmaAarwifda  raeondled  by  tlie  inttrvgotkn 
•f  Mndm  Cato^s  wife.  (Pluu  Oat.  Mit.  %  SO, 
98,  87  I  VaL  Max.  ir.  3.  |  2.) 

BUFU8,  C.  MU8(KNIU8,  a  etMraM  Stoic 

pWlofioptifr  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  wtu  the  aon  of  a  liomaa  eauet  of  the  name  of 
Capito,  and  waa  bora  at  VolrfDn  fai  Btnria,  Mm 
at  the  end  of  the  reij^n  of  Augustus,  or  the  begin- 
ning of  that  of  Tiberius.    In  consequence  ol  his 
practising  and  inculcating  the  principlei  of  tlie 
Porch,  he  became  an  object  of  suspicion  and  dis- 
like at  Nero's  court,  uid  was  accordingly  banished 
to  the  island  of  (Jyaroa,  in  a.  d.  66,  under  the 
pnleist  of  his  having  been  privy  to  tlie  conspiracy 
of  PIso.    The  statement  of  Siiidas      r.\  that  he 
waa  put  to  de.-ith  by  Nero,  is  unquestionably  erro- 
neous.   He  returned  from  exile  on  the  accession  of 
Oalba,  and  when  Antonius  Primus  the  general  of 
Vespasian,  was  marching  upon  Rome,  he  joined  the 
ambassadors  that  vera  mbI  if  Vitellius  to  the 
victorious  general,  and  poinpr  amonir  the  soldiiTs  of 
the  latter,  descanted  upon  the  blessings  of  peace 
and  the  dangen  of  war,  tat  waa  mob  eompaDad  to 
pnt  an  end  to  his  nn^ca'-onnble  eloquence.  When 
the  party  of  Vitellius  gained  the  npper  hand,  Mu- 
aenioi  distinguished  nimtelf  \tf  aeeusing  Publius 
Celer,  b)'  whose  means  Barea  Somniis  had  been 
condemned,  and  he  obtained  tiie  ooDvictioa  of 
Publius.   Musonius  aeems  to  lunv  been  Md  in 
high  estimation  by  Vespasian,  as  he  was  allowed 
to  remain  at  Rome  when  the  other  philosophers 
were  banished  from  the  city.   The  time  or  his 
death  is  not  mentioned,  but  be  was  not  alive  in 
thaieign  of  Trnjan,  when  Pliny  speaks  of  his  son- 
in-law  Artemidortis.     (Tac.  Aun.  xiv.  59,  xv.  71, 
nut.  iii.  JJl.  iv.  10,  40  ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixii.  27,  Ixvi. 
l.'i;  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  11  ;  Philostr.  FiV.  J/)o//.  iv.  35, 
46,  vii.  16  ;  Themist  Omt.  xiii.  p.  173,  ed.  Hud.) 
The  poet  Rnfiis  Fntus  Avienus  was  probably  a 
dep'  eii(!riiit  of  Musonius.    [See  Vol.  I.  p.  4.33,  a.] 
Musonius  wrote  various   philosophical  works, 
wUeh  are  spoken  of  by  Siddai  as  Kiryoi  Mpopot 
^tKxroipla^  ^X*'"*"©!.    Besides  these  Suirla<5  nien- 
tiona  letters  of  bis  to  ApoUonius  Tyanaeus,  wliich 
wn«  apuloaiu     W»  opiniona  on  philosophical 
subjects  were  also  given  in  a  work  entitled,  'Awo- 
|un^l099^laTa  Wloucmi^w  too  ^tAoc^^ev,  which 
Soidaa  attritaiea  to  Adnina  PoIHe  of  Trallee  {$.  v. 
IbsXiwrX  but  which  must  have  been  the  work  of  a 
bter  writer  of  this  name,  as  Asinius  Pollio  was  a 
contemporary  of  Pompey.  [See  Vol.  III.  p.  439,  b.] 
The  work  of  Pollio  seems  to  have  been  an  imitation 
of  the  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon,  and  it  was  pro- 
bably this  work  that  Stobaeus  (F/nnV.  xxix.  78, 
IrL  18),  A.  Oalliaa  (t.  1,  is.  2,  xvi.  1 ),  Arrian, 
and  other  writers  made  use  of^  when  they  quote 
the  opinions  of  Musonius.  All  the  extant  fragments 
of  his  writings  and  opinions  are  carefully  collected 
bj  Peerikamp,  ia  the  woik  lefened  to  beln- 
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(Fabric.  Bill.  Grace,  vol.  iii.  pp.  566,  667  ;  Rltter 
and  Preller,  Historia  PhUosophiae^  pp.  438^^ — iA\  ; 
Niewland,  DinerL  PhUoa,  Crit.  de  Mmmmio  Itm/», 
Amstelod.  1783,  which  is  reprinted  by  PeeiiluuBpi 
in  his  C.  AfusoHii  tUffi  Mitfrnm  «t  Jjfefkkq^mttat 
liarkmi,  182-J.) 

RUFUS,  NASIDIE'NUS.  [Nasidwnus.] 

RUFUS,  Q.  NUME'RIUS,  tribune  of  tie 
plebs  B.  c.  57,  opposed  Cicero's  return  from  banish- 
ment, and  is  said  to  haw  baaa  boaght  by  the 
enemies  of  the  orator.  Cicero  s.\vs  that  Numerins 
was  in  ridicule  called  Gracchus,  and  that  in  one  of 
tfw  tnmdto  «f  thai  year  be  waa  irery  neariy  pnt  is 
death  by  his  own  party,  that  thev  mi;:ht  bring  the 
odium  of  the  deed  upon  the  friends  of  Cioeco.  (Ctc 
pro  S8, 88 ;  Aaeoo.  «s  i>lfe  p.  11,  ad.  Ofeelli ; 
SchoL  Bob.  pro  Seat  p.  303,  ed.  Orelli.) 

RUFUS,  NUMl'SIUSk  »  Booan  kntfQ,a»- 
■awn  jKinnnna  irapanna  n  mm  (MKBsa  ef  t  cicn 
Castra  against  Civilis,  a.  d.  69 — 70  [LtJFUtci's], 
but  before  that  camp  was  taken  be  had  left  it,  and 
joined  Vocda  at  NoTMinm,  where  be  waa  made 
prisoner  by  Classicus  and  Tutor  [Classicus  ;  Vo- 
ci;la],  and  taken  to  Treviri,  where  he  was  aft'^r- 
wards  put  to  dc^th  by  Valentinus  and  Tutor  [  \  jl- 
LBNTINUg].    (Tac.  J/isi.  iv.  22,  55,  70,  77.) 

RUFUS,  OCTA'VIUS,  vnaaUc  ahanft  m,a 
230.    [OcTAvius,  No.  1.] 

BUFU8.  ocTAnmua,  •  ( 

younper  Pliny  and  a  poet,  to  whom  Plngf^ 
two  of  his  letters  (Ep.  i.  7,  ii.  10). 

RUFUS,  PASSIE'NUa,  eonsnl  &  a  4,  with 
C.  Calvisius  Sabinus  (Monum.  Ancyr.),  ia  pnhaUj 
the  same  as  the  Paasientts  who  obUuiwd  tba  hoaav 
of  tha  triomphal  onwnMate  aBMeontaThbTie- 
tones  in  Africa.    (Veil.  Pat.  iL  116.) 

KUFUS,  PETI'LIUS.  1.  Oneof  theaocnsen 
of  TItiiia  Sabinaa  in  a.d.  S8,  beeaoae  thakltor 


had  l)een  a  friend  of  Gomianicus.  Petilii 
already  been  praetor,  and  he  undertook  that  i 
Mtbm  in  hopee  of  gaining  the  consulship  (Tac  Anm. 
vi.  68).  The  modem  editions  of  Tacitus  have  Pe- 
titius,  bat  we  prefer  the  reading  Petilius,  as  there 
was  a  consul  of  the  name  of  Petilius  Rufua  in  the 
reij^n  of  Domitian  [No.  2]. 

2.  Cooaul  a.  o.  88k  with  th«  ( 
(Fasti). 

RUrUa,  PINA'RIUS  MAMBRa7n]& 

[Mamrrcinus.] 

RUFUS,  PLAUTIUS,  one  of  tbe  consp- 
rators  againal  Attgnstos  (Suet.  Amf.  \9).    He  is 

perhaps  tbe  same  as  the  C.  Plotius  Rufu5  \\  h«*e 
name  occurs  on  the  coins  of  Augustus  as  one  ui  the 

(Eflkhal  nd.  t.  pw  S78L) 


COIN  or  c.  Fumv%  aurus, 
RUFUS,  POMPBIU&  [P«uoBni^Noa.C 

o  n  1 1|  ^ 
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riboM  B.  G.  8Ml    (Lir.  t.  18 ;  Futi 

^^*yFUS,  P0HP(mUS,iiMntiaMdbTPUD7 
€Ep.  ir.  9.  §  3),  M  P«Bpoai«t  Rofin  vnu. 

£VaRMN17».] 

RUFUS,  A.  PU'PIUS,  occurs  on  the  coins  of 
Cyrane,  with  tb«  kgnd  TAMIAC,  from  which  it 

*ipp«ir«  that  he  was  qnaMtorin  the  province.  Most 
«>f  the  coins  hare  on  them  POT*C)(  ,  as  wA]  as 
iMtt  the  former  iianu<  i«i  oiniitod  in  the 


nurUS.  RUn'LIUS.  [RumnMLl 

RUFUS,  SALVIDIE'NUS.  [SALviDnsNi's.] 

KUFUS,  SA'TRIUS,  a  Roman  orator,  and  a 
ciwi temporary  of  tte  vounger  Pliny.  (Plia.  Ejp.  i. 
A.  §  11,  ix.  I  *'-  §  17.') 

RUFUS,  bCHlBO'NlUS.  [PMcgLVt,  Scu- 
aomv,  Na  3.) 

RUFUS,  SEMPRCNirS.  1.  C.  Sbicpro- 
miM  Rorua,  a  innd  irf  Cioens  was  acoised  bj 
M.  TaeeiiM  in  B.a  51.  Blmdy  befbra  OMtar^s 
■jtith  he  had  received  some  injury  from  Q.  Corni- 
ficias,  in  consequence  of  which  Rufus  proposed  a 
M^natusconsaltum  after  Otesar^s  death,  which  con- 
tained certain  things  to  tlie  prejudice  of  Conuficiiis. 
(CV-lius,  ad  Fam.  riii.  8  ;  Cic.  ad  Alt.  vi.  2.  §  lU, 
ad  t'a.n.  xiL  22,  25,  29.)    [Comp.  RuKio.J 

2.  A  friend  of  the  younger  Pliny,  who  addmses 
Me  of  his  It'tter-*  to  him.    {Ep.  iv.  22.) 

3>.  An  euuucti,  and  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  had 
been  guilty  of  varions  crima^  bvt  powessed  un 
honnde-d   inflsience  with  the 
(Dion  Casa,  Uxvii.  17.) 

RUFUSi  BBliYIUSia 
•nlj  «B  Miub  •  96ebMi  of  wldeh  it 
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RUFUS,  SEXTI'T,TT^«;.  1.  P..  Mirn^oded  to 
the  property  of  Q.  Fadios  Uallua  in  a  dishonouiahle 
wumer.   (CSe.  <b  J«i.  iL  17.) 

2.  C  was  quaestor  in  Cyprus  in  B.  a  47*  ftt 
which  time  Cicero  wrote  a  letter  to  him,  which  is 
extant  (ad  Fam.  xiii.  48).  In  the  wars  which 
fcUeened  tlM  death  of  Gaesar,  Rufus  joined  the  re- 
ptiHican  pnrtr  and  commanded  tiie  fleet  ef  C. 
•  Ca>«itm  (<id  I'nm.  lii.  13.  §  4). 

UTFUS,  SKXTl'.'N    r-'^KXTUs  RtrFUS.] 

RUFUS,  P.  SU I'LL!  US,  had  been  formerly 
the  quaestor  of  Gennanicus,  and  bavins  been  con- 
viflady  ii  tte  nlipi  df  Xlbniai^  of  fMniiy 


RUFUS.  «77 
in  die  diidiaife  ef  his  judicial  duties,  was  sen- 


tencf  d  by  that  emperor  to  be  l«uiished  to  an  isL 
He  was  subsequently  allowed  to  return  to  Home,- 
and  gained  great  influence  with  the  emperor 
Claudina,  bgr  whom  he  was  promoted  to  the  oeo- 
sulship  in  a.  d.  4'i.  Put  he  prostituted  his  power 
and  talents  to  Ijabe  and  unworthy  purposes.  He 
possessed  c(»iisid.'nil)le  powen  of  omiery,  but  these 
were  enijil.)y(  d  in  bringing  accu«ntion8  ngainst  his 
wealthy  cun temporaries ;  and  his  services  were 
only  te  ho  obtained  bj  Ivge  sums  of  wmey.  In 
tlie  reipn  nf  Nero,  A.  D.  58,  he  was  accused  of 
various  crimes,  was  condemned,  and  was 
to  the  Balearic  iolands  (Tm.  Am,  iv.  81,  zL  1,  4, 
5,  xiii.  42,  43).  SiiilHus  married  the  daughter  of 
Ovid's  third  wife ;  and  one  of  the  poet's  letteit 
frMB  FoBtas  b  addnoMd  te  finmim,  in  wbieh  be 
begs  the  latter  to  reconcile  Gennanicus  to  him  (e.r 
FoiU,  iv.  a>  Soiilius  was  also  the  half-brother  of 
Domitin  Gotbolo,  the  etlebmtod  gmwiBl  in  the 
reii^n  of  X<-ro  ;  the  name  of  their  mothir  WW  Yot  I 
tilia.  (Plin.  //.  N.  viL  4.  s.  6.) 
RUFUS,  SULPI'CIUS.  [SutPicioa.] 
RUFUS,  TA'RIUS,  was  appointed,  in  ^i. 
23,  to  succeed  Ateius  Capito,  in  the  important 
office  of  **  curator  aquarum  publicaruin,"  but  was 
himself  sncceeded,  fai  tho  fulowing  year,  by  M» 
Cocceins  Nerva.  the  grandfather  of  the  emperor 
(Frontin.  de  Aijuacd.  102).  Ue  is  probably  the 
seme  as  the  L.  Tariue  Bono  iilio  me  eenuf  mI^ 
fecttiB  in  B.  c.  16. 

RUFUS,  TITIUS,  was  put  to  death  in  the 
reign  of  Cali|(a3a,ftrMyingthat  theionaletbeiq^t 
differently  from  what  it  said.  (Dion  Cass.  lix.  18.) 

RUFUS,  TREUELLIE  NUS,  who  had  pre- 
Tiously  been  piaetor,  was  appoinfod  by  TiboriUi 
in  A.  D,  19,  to  govern  Thrace  on  behalf  of  tbo 
children  of  Cotyi,  Ue  put  an  end  to  hia  own  lifi 
iBA.ii.8ft.  (TM;ifflM.iL67.iiL88,tL89.) 
RUFUS,  V.VLOIUS.  [Valoiws.] 
RUFUS^  VEBOI'NIUS,  was  consul  for  the 
fint  time  in  a.  b.  88,  with  C.  Memmius  Regulus, 
and  received  afterwiirds  the  government  of  Ger- 
many. He  commanded  in  this  country  in  the  last 
year  of  Nero's  reign  (a.  d.  68),  when  Julius  Viu- 
dex,  the  propraetor  of  Gaul,  revolted  fran  Nen^ 
and  offered  the  sovereignty  to  GaUta,  who  was  tlien 
in  Spain.  The  soldiers  of  Rufus  wished  their  own 
commander  to  assume  the  supreme  power,  but  be 
steadily  refused  it  himself,  and  would  not  allow  any 
one  else  to  obtain  it,  except  the  person  upon  whom 
it  might  be  conferred  by  thesenate.  Heaoeordingly 
marched  against  Vindex,  n  hn  wai  defeated  by  him 
in  a  bioody  batUe,  and  put  an  end  to  his  life.  When 
the  news  ef  tide  diiaaiMr  leeehod  Odba,  be  was  oe 

alarmed  that  he  was  also  on  the  piinl  of  doftnying 
bimseUl  The  aoldiere  of  Kuivi  weie  sow  aen 
anifcwn  ttoB  ever  te  nloe  bin  to  the  imperial  d^ 

nitv,  and  as  he  would  not  vicld  to  their  entreati-  s 
they  proceedod  to  use  threats,  which  he  Muall/ 
ditfofuded*  8oott  afioi  WMite  Note  pm^ibed,  end 
Galba  was  recognised  as  emperor  by  the  senate 
The  new  emperor,  afraid  of  the  intentions  of  Rufns, 
eagerly  soUdted  him  to  accompany  him  to  Rome  ; 
and  Rufus  who  bid  ao  wish  for  the  soTeieign^« 
complied  with  his  request.  Galba,  however,  still 
jealous  of  his  fame  with  the  Uerman  troops,  con- 
ferred no  mark  of  fimnr  Span  hia  t  tnd  this  no9> 
lect  of  their  former  general  pave  no  Rmall  umbracf? 
to  the  soldiers  who  bad  served  under  him.  Ou 
ffcy  ^tfrtb  tf  ^1%*!  Q!**^  *ff*iiTt  ft  fimr?*iH  tb» 

zs  8 
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laroor  of  the  •oldien,  raited  llufus  to  tlw  con* 
•obMp  fw  the  neond  tins.    Otlw  ptriM  by 

his  own  hand  snon  aftorwnrd?.  and  t!ip  soldiers  de- 
termined that  Rufua  abould  now,  at  ail  evenu, 
aeoept  the  empim  He  Mnrfatd*  Itowavtr,  firm 
in  me  resolution  ;  and  when  lbs  MUiors  M<  ckaded 
him  in  his  house,  bo  escaped  ftora  Aem  by  a  back- 
dMK  But  this  continued  oppoiition  to  their  deairea 
almaat  proved  his  ruin.  Thinking  themselres  in- 
Btiltcd  hy  him,  they  bepnn  to  hate  him  as  much  as 
they  had  formerly  loved  him  ;  and  accordingly  when 
he  was  accu  sed  o f  tak  ing  part  ia  •  MMpiney against 
Vitelliiis  they  flocked  to  the  emperor,  and  eaporlr 
demanded  the  death  of  their  furuier  favourite,  liut 
BaftM  Mcapad  this  peril,  and  lived  for  many  yrara 
afterwards,  honoured  and  beloved  by  all  cla*«*>9  in 
tho  city.  At  length,  in  d.  97,  when  he  was 
ei||hty>thf«e  jmm  of  ag"*  ^  «npei«r  Nenra  made 
him  ronsr.l  for  the  third  time,  along  with  liinis  If. 
During  his  conaulahip  he  broke  hia  1<^,  and  this 
aeddant  oeenioned  «■  imA.  He  wn  htmemnd 
with  a  public  funeral,  and  the  panegyric  orer  hm 
was  pronounced  by  Conielias  Tacttua,  who  was  then 
eennL  Hia  ptataM  wtn  t3m  «alelmed  by  the 
younger  Pliny,  of  whom  he  had  formerly  been  the 
tutor  or  guardian,  and  who  has  preaerred  the  epi- 
taph wtiich  Kufua  ocunpoeed  for  hia  own  tomb : 

**  Hie  tftus  en  lUifba  polio  ad  Vfaidke  qioDdtm 
Inptdom  adMnil  nM  liU  Md  pattiM.** 

(Dion  Cass.  Ixiii.  24,  25,  27,  Ixir.  4,  LrriiL  2  ; 
Plat.  (ialf..  4.  n.  10  ;  Tac  J/isL  i-  8,  9,  77,  ii.  49, 
51,  68  ;  I'lin.  Lp.  ii.  1,  T.  3.  §  5,  vL  10,  ix.  19.) 
The  pnenomen  of  Virginius  Rufns  is  doubtful,  as 
we  find  in  inscriptions,  in  which  his  difiVront  cnn- 
•ttlships  are  recorded,  both  Luciiaand  J'Uua,  But 
nnee  he  is  expreedy  atated  to  have  been  three 
times  rnnsul  (Plin.  Fp.  ii.  1),  it  is  more  likely 
timt  there  is  an  error  in  one  of  the  inachptioiui  than 
dnt  they  NArto  dMbrart  peneM  Sonenodem 
writers,  indeed,  aii^icrn  a  fourth  consulship  to  him, 
but  thia  opinion  ia  untenable.  (See  TillenMmt, 
tivttin  dbf  Sinp$mn%  toL  YL  p.  908,  ed.  Bra^ 
elles.) 

RUFUS,  VI'BIUS,  Uved  in  the  reign  of 
Tlberins,  and  prided  hinwtlf  en  two  Chings ;  namely, 
that  he  poeseased  the  curule  chair  which  the  dic- 
tator Caesar  was  accoatomed  to  use,  and  that  he 
had  married  the  vridov  of  Cieara.  But  hit  boaating 
«v»  BO  effmeoi  and  ho  traa  adsed  by  Tiberiaa  to 
the  consulship.  His  name,  however,  does  not 
l^pear  in  tiie  Fasti  (Dion  Cass.  I rii.  15).  The 
widow  of  (  'ic*  ro  has  been  vaoaDy  supposed  to  be 
TeiWitia,but  Driimnnn  has  remarked,  with  justice, 
that  it  was  far  more  likely  PublUia,  the  second 
wife  of  Cicero  {OetAkkU  Brnt,  v«L  pk  696). 
Vibius  Rufus  fp-qMcntly  appears  as  one  of  t)ie 
declaimers  in  the  CoHtrovemac  oi  the  elder  beneca. 
{Qmtr.  2,  4,  6,  7—9,  et  aHbL) 

RUOA,  ICI'LHTS.  [IciLU's  No.  2.] 
RUGA,  RU'BRIUS.  LRubriub,  No  8.1 
RULLIAfNUa,  or  RULLU8,  n  onmane  of 

Q.  Fahius  Maximus.  [Maximts,  Fabius,  No.  1.) 

KULLUS,  P.  SERVPLIUS,  tribune  of  the 
plebt,  &  o.  63,  pTopeeed  an  agiuian  law,  wbich 

Cicero  attacked  in  three  orations  which  have  come 
down  to  us.  We  know  scarcely  any  thing  of  the 
fiunily  or  the  life  of  RuUua.  Pliny  rdatea  that 
nia  Cither  was  the  first  Roman  who  brought  a  boar 
whole  upon  the  talile  {  If.  N.  viii.  51.  s.  "H),  and 
Ciceio  deacribos  tlio  son  as  a  debauchee  (c.  iiidL 


i.  1).  JThis  agrarian  1^  called  aa  tuual  tStu 

most  extensive  that  had  pv(»r  hi^r^n  Lroujrht  tm* 
wanL^  The  execution  of  it  waa  entmated  to  tan 

b«.*  conducted  in  the    sanie  manner  as  iViit  <  f  tSe 
pontiiiax  maximus.   Seventeen  of  the  ttibea  wezw 
to  be  odeelad  by  lot,  and  niaeer  Ifceoe  wcac  t9 
give  Uieir  votes  in  fisvour  of  eadi  candidate.  Tko 
ten  commiaaioaers  thus  elected  were  to  hav«  ex- 
traordinary powers.    Their  office  waa  to  la»c  6ve 
years,  and  the  imperinm  waa  to  bo  oeniaued  npoa 
them  by  a  lex  curiata.    They  were  atithoris<*<i  to 
sell  all  the  lands  out  of  Italy,  which  hod  \>tcaiai» 
part  of  the  puhlic  domain  since  the  conauidup  ef 
Sulla  and  Q.  I'ompeius  (u.  c.  88),  with  the  ♦■xcep- 
tion  of  thoiM*  which  had  been  giiarAnleed  by  trc«xy 
to  the  Roman  alliea;  and  Ukewiae  all  tlie  pvlifie 
(!' mains  in  Italy,  with  the  exception  of  the  Carr,- 
pauian  and  Steilatian  districta,  and  of  the  landa 
wUeh  bad  been  aadgned  by  the  tlBte,  or  bad  Wd  I 
a  possessor  since  the  consulship  of  Carbo  and  the 
Touuger  Maritts  (b.  c.  82).   The  object  of  tite 
iaitar  euaaUaeut  waa  to  anrwt  any  oppueHha  tlM 
might  be  made  by  the  numerous  persons  who  had 
received  grants  of  pobik  landa  fren  Sulla.  Fur- 
ther, all  the  preewMuli  and  odher  laagiatiBtea  in 
the  provinces,  who  had  not  yet  paid  into  the  tr«>a- 
sury  the  monies  which  they  had  obtained  frem  the 
booty  of  the  enemy  or  in  any  other  way,  were 
commanded  to  give  A»  vfcola  «f  aadl  monies  to  I 
the  decemvirs  ;  but  an  exception  waa  made  in  fa- 
vour of  Pompey,  whom  it  waa  dMOght  prudent 
to  exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  law.    All  the 
funis  thus  received  by  the  dfcenivirs,  both  from 
the  Side  of  the  public  lands  and  trom  the  RomMi 
generals,  were  to  be  devoted  by  thm  to  tho  par- 
chase  of  lands  in  Ttn!y,  which  were  thfn  to  bo 
assigned  to  the  poor  Roman  citiaena  aa  their  piw* 
perty.  They  wen  to  Mttlo  a  eoleay  of  MM  dli> 
7'  :m  nn  the  rich  public  lands  in  the  Cam|vvnia0 
and  btcllatian  diatricta,  each  of  the  oolouiata  n- 
caiving  ten  jogem  in  tkio(baa«  and  tweho  in  Ao 
lattt^r  district.    These  were  the  chief  objects  of  tbo 
Servilia  Lex,  bat  it  contained  beaidea  man  v  otbar 
proviriaM  fuatnif  to  tlie  pvblie  hnd.   Tbw  far 
iiutance  the  decemvira  wece  authorised  to  decide 
in  all  cases,  whether  the  land  belonged  to  the  pub- 
lic domains  or  to  a  private  person,  and  also  to  iok- 
pose  taxes  on  all  the  publk  Inda  wIdA  8l3l  sa> 
mainod  in  the  haiuls  of  the  po«s4'ssort. 

It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  RuUus  wooid 
have  ventured  to  bring  forward  this  hiw  withoat 
the  sanction  and  approval  of  Caesar,  who  waa  then 
the  leader  nf  the  popular  party;  but  it  ia  equally 
impostihle  to  believe  thai  Oaanr  eould  have  de> 
sired  or  thought  that  it  was  practicable  to  cnrrr 
Huch  on  unconstitutional  and  extravagant  measure. 
It  is  not,  hewercr,  difleolt  to  divine  tbo  pnlnMe 
motives  which  actuated  him  in  rendering  it  his 
support.  Any  opposition,  however  juat,  to  aa 
agrarian  law,  waa  always  unpopntar  nnMif  the 
lower  classes  at  Rome.  Tho  ari^tocraliiJil  party, 
by  reaiatii^  and  defeating  the  proposition  of  JUU 
lus,  would  be  looked  upon  by  the  people  wldl 
greater  dislike  than  over;  and  their  disappnintmeal 
in  not  obtaining  the  granta  they  had  antictpeted 
would  render  still  more  welcome  an  agrarian  kw 
proposed  by  Caeaar  himself.  Besides  thia  oonsi- 
demtion,  Caesar  was  prohahly  anxious  to  unmask 
Cicero,  who  had  risen  to  the  coujiuLihip  by  the 
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fevour  of  th«  people,  bat  who  now  exhibited  un- 
t><]uiTocal  signs  of  hnvinj;  (it-sorted  his  former 
fnend*  and  united  bimwif  to  the  aristocracy.  The 
IsMar  wuld  ezpeet  their  new  duuD[non,  eonral, 
to  sh'iw  tho  sinci^rity  of  hi«  conversion  by  opposing 
Xh9  popular  measure  with  all  the  powers  of  bit 
aratory;  and  tliiis  Im  wwld  of  iiaee«ter  kw  ■nch 
of  the  Mmbm  vhkh    ftin  BOMimd  with  the 


Kalhis  eniend  rnoe  hie  oiffiee  wMi  the  other 

tribunes  on  the  10th  of  Dm-nihtT,  b.  c  64,  and 
immediately  brought  forward  hit  agrarian  law,  in 
order  that  the  people  might  rote  upon  it  in  the  fol- 
lowingr  January.  Cicero,  who  entend  upon  his  con- 
sulship on  the  I  ft  of  January,  B.C.  G3,  lost  no  time  in 
•ho  wing  his  zeal  for  hit  new  party,  and  accordingly 
mn  tha  first  day  of  the  year  opposed  the  law  in  the 
»**nato  in  the  first  of  the  orations  wliich  have  come 
down  to  OS.    But  as  his  eloquence  did  not  deter 
Ralhu  from  persevering  in  his  design,  Cicero  ad> 
drpssed  the  pfoplc  .1  few  days  afterwards  in  the 
second  of  the  speeches  which  are  extant  Rullus 
<Bd  ma%  wntm  npoo  •  pabtie  isply,  hat  he  spread 
the  report  that  Cicero  only  ofipnsed  the  law  in 
order  to  gratify  those  who  had  received  gnmts  of 
laad  from  SaDi.  To  justify  MbmIT  frooi  fUa  as- 
]  <  rsioB^  Gfeero  again  called  the  people  together, 
amd  diBvtiBd  the  third  omtiao  which  we  hare,  in 
wMcli  1m  wiorii  lh«  dtege  npea  Rdhtt,  nd  ehows 
thsU  his  law,  far  from  depriving  the  Sullan  colo- 
aieta  of  their  lands,  expressly  confirmed  them  in 
tlM»tr  poeeessions.   Meantime  the  aristocracy  had 
gjtammd  the  tribune  L.  Caecilius  Rufiis  to  put  his  reto 
vpon  the  rogation,  if  it  should  be  put  to  the  vote ; 
but  there  was  no  occasion  for  this  last  resort ;  for 
Bullae  prahahljr  «0  the  advice  of  Omhb^  thought 
it  more  pnident  to  withdraw  the  measure  alto- 
gether.   (Drumann,  GetdudUe  Jiomty  ToL  iii.  pp. 
147.159.) 

From  this  time  the  name  of  Rullus  dors  not 
occur  iwain  till  B.  c.  41,  in  which  year  we  read  of 
SerriKoi  RnDa  m  ene  ef  the  gwMnb  «f  Oeta- 
vian  in  the  Perusinian  war  (Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  20  ; 
Appian,  it,  C  r.  68.)  Ue  may  have  been  the 
wmmm  pcnoo  m  lha  tnhoie  awnoeoed  abore,  but 
wa^s  more  probably  his  son. 

RUMJ'UA,  BUMI'NA,  or  BU'MIA,  are 
an  wnacted  wfth  tha  old  Late  wmd  rmma,  the 
hnast,  and  arc  names  for  a  divinity  worshipped 
hy  the  Romans  as  the  protectress  of  ii^uits  (Varro. 
op.  Abnium,  p.  167  ;  Donat.  ad  TeroU.  Pkorm.  L 
1.  14  ;  Plut.  RommL  4).  The  sacrifices  oflered  to 
her  and  Cunina  consisted  of  libations  of  milk,  and 
not  of  wine.  Rununut,  *'ttie  nourishing,"  was 
also  a  sunwDa  «f  Ji^itK,  (AiyBit 
▼u.  11.)  £L.aj 
RUMIXA.  [Cuba-] 

RUNCINA  was  probably  only  a  raname  of 

Hi's,  hy  which  he  was  iiivokod  hy  the  people  of 
Italy,  to  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds  among  the 
com,  sad  pnnote  the  hanreet  (August  d$  CSe. 
Dei,  IT.  8  ;  Amob.  iv.  7.)  [L.  S.] 

BUPA,  a  iieedfflan  of  C  Curio  fCic  ad  Fam, 
8. 1). 

RUPI'LIA  GENS,  plebeian,  is  run  ly  men- 
tioaed.  It  produced  only  one  person  of  import- 
ance, namely,  P.  Rupilius,  eonal  B.C  183.  None 
of  the  Rupilii  bear  any  surnames,  and  the  name 
does  not  occur  on  coins.  Instead  of  Rupilius  we 
irequsatly  find  the  better  known  name  of  Rutilius 
hi  Mif  aditlBH  of  tba  andnt  wiltaiik 
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ingly  Glandorp,  in  his  6>flO7na«^VoR,d0MII0ftadlldt 
the  Rupilii  at  all,  but  imarla  all  tha 
name  under  Rutilius. 

RUPI'LIUS.  1.  P.  Rupilius,  P.  f.  P. 
consul  B.  c.  132  with  C.  Popillius  Laenat,  the  year 
after  the  murder  of  Tib.  Oracchaa.  In  conjunction 
with  hb  ceOeafoa,  ha  piawealwd  with  ih»  QtoMek 

cruelty  all  the  ndhcrcnts  and  friends  of  the  fallen 
tribune*  In  the  same  vear  he  was  aent  into  Sicily 
agaiast  tha  davea,  and  hioQght  iSm  MrrQa  vtr  t» 
a  conclusion,  for  which  he  obtained  a  triumph  on 
his  return  to  Rome.  He  remained  in  the  island  as 
proconsul  in  the  following  year,  a&  131  ;  and, 
with  ten  commissioners  appointal  by  the  senate, 
he  made  various  regulations  for  the  government  of 
the  province,  which  were  known  by  the  name  of 
Lex  Rupilia,  though  it  was  not  a  lex  proper. 
(Veil,  Pat.  ii.  7  ;  Cic.  Lael.  11  ;  Liv.  Epit.  59  ; 
Oroa.  V.  U  ;  Val.  Max.  ii.  7.  §  3,  vi.  &.  §  tt,  ix.  12. 
§  1 ;  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  54,  iv.  50,  «d  ^  xiii.  82, 
Terr.  ii.  13,  15,  16.)  Rupilius  was  condemned, 
along  with  his  colleague  in  the  tribtinate  of  C 
Oiaedms,  b.  c.  128,  on  aeeoont  of  his  illegal  and 
cruel  acts  in  the  prosecution  of  the  friends  of  Tib. 
Gracchus  (VelL  Pat.  ^  a).  Ue  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Seipia  Afrkaam  iSbt  yonnger,  wha 
taincd  the  consulship  for  him,  hut  who  fidlad  fli 

Siui^g  the  same  honour  for  his  brother  lAOini* 
eimld  ta  hava  tdnn  Ua  hwAiiV  idhua  ao 
much  to  heart  as  to  have  died  in  consequence  ; 
but  as  it  probably  happened  about  the  same  time 
as  his  own  condemnation,  the  latter  indignity  may 
have  had  more  share  in  causing  hit  dflMu  (Gmu 
Lael.  19,  20,  27,  Tuse.  jv.  17.) 

2.  L.  Rupilius,  the  brother  of  the  preceding, 
already  spokao 

'.i.  Rvvuwfi,  an  actor  whonGieaia  had  Mcn 
in  his  boyhood  (de  Off.  i.  31). 

4.  A.  RupiLiUK,  a  physician «aplofidhjOpp&> 
aniens  (Cic.  pro  Cluent.  63). 

5.  P.  Ruruius  MsNKNU,  a  Roman  eques. 


the  magbter  of  Uia  cfl^paaj  of     pnUkini,  who 

farmed  the  pi  " 
Fam,  xiiL  9). 


BhhiBia 


C.  RUPfLIUSt  an  artht  in  Awr  (anjeulm- 

rius)  whose  name  occurs  in  a  I^atin  iiisrr.ption, 
(Reines.  cL  xi.  No.  Ixxxt.  pb  6;}d  ;  B.  Rochette, 
ZettM  d  AT.  AAom,  899, 9d  ad.)  [P.&J 
RU'PIUS.  [RiFiuR.] 
RUS,  M.  AUFI'DIUS,  occurs  only  on  coins, 
a  specimen  of  which  is  annexed.  On  the  obTona 
is  a  head  of  Palhu,  and  on  the  reverse  Jupiter  itt 
a  quadriga.  Jius  does  not  occur  cUe  where  as  a 
cognomen,  and  it  may  therefore  probably  be  a  con" 
  (Edihd,v<il.T.  p.147.) 


RUSCA,  PINA'RIUS.  IPObca.] 
RU'SCIUS  CAETIOfAcootaBpofBiycr  Da- 

mitian  (Suet.  Dom.  9). 

C  RU'SIUS,an  accuser  mentioned  by  Ciceio 
(Ant  74)1 

zx  4 
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RUSO,  ABU'DIUS,  condemned  and  banisbed 
from  Rome  in  Uie  mga  of  Tibefiiii»  a.  d.  S4  (Tac 

RUSO,  CREMUTIUS,  a  9i  tin 

jounvfT  Pliny  (Ep.  vL  23). 

KUbOli,  a  Iloman  divinity,  was  worshipped  as 
one  of  tho  oompanions  of  Telliuno  (Telliu),  though 
the  name  wns  prolKildy  nothing  but  an  attribute  of 
Tellumo,  by  which  was  porBonified  the  power  of 
Baton  (die  earth)  of  bringing  Ibrth  to  light  the 
•let'ds  entru«ited  tn  hfr  (Varro,  ap.  Auaval.  df  Civ. 
Ihiy  vii.  23).  Jiutor  ftcems  to  be  a  contraction  for 
f«rK»r  or  iwrwr.  [L.  S.] 

RUSTIA'NUS,  PLABT(yRIU&  [Pia«- 

TORIU6,  No.  7.1   

C.  RUSTIGE'LLIUS  FBLIX^n  Afrieni,  ud 

a  maker  of  small  fii,Mires,  is  knOWn  by  his  epitaph, 
which  was  found  at  Uieti,  aeootding  to  Fabretti 
(liner,  p.  948,  No.  669),  ar  at  Borghetto,  near 
OtricoU,  according  to  Gruter,  who  also  give*  the 
artistes  name  in  a  different  form,  Tudieeliius 
(Gruter,  p.  mzxzT.  No.  'A  ;  Orelli,  Inter.  Lot  Sei. 
Noi.  4*279).  It  is  remarkable  that  the  inscription 
daaeribes  the  artist  as  S^iiiariariitA,  which  R  Ro- 
ehette  explains  as  derived  from  SipUlare^  a  word 
synonymous  with  $fffSlum  S  but  perhaps  it  it  only 
n  mistake  of  the  stone-cutter.  (iLiiodiette,  T^Hre 
a  M.  Schom,  p.  .391),  IM  ed.)  [  P-  S.] 

C  RUSTICELLUS,  of  Bononia,  an  orator  of 
considerable  skill  mentioned  by  Cicero  {lirut.  46). 

RU'STICUS,  a  Roman  architect  of  unknown 
age,  who  was  a  freedraaa  of  the  innerial  fiuntly, 
since  he  is  designntcd  A  t  o.  L.  on  the  sepulchral 
monument  by  which  his  name  is  known.  (Spon, 
ilfMfaa.  pw  938 ;  RRodietIa,  JMI^  A  if.asibrR, 
p.  400,  •2d  ed.)  CP.  a] 

RU'STICUS,  to  whom  Pliny  aadreMee  one  of 
hit  latters  {Ep.  ix.  29),  is  supposed  by  many 
oonunentators  to  be  the  son  of  the  Antistius  Rus- 
tieiu  mentioned  below,  but  this  is  quite  uncertain. 

RUWICUS,  ANTI'STIUS,  perished  in 
Gappadocia.  The  piety  of  hia  wife  Nigliaa  is 
Celi'limtod  bv  Martial  (ix.  31). 

Jil'STICUS  ARULE'NUS.  [RdsTin-s, 
Junius,  No.  2.] 

RU'STICL  S,  FA'BIUS,  a  Roman  historian, 
quoted  on  several  occasions  by  Tacitus,  who 
eoiifAaa  his  name  with  that  of  Livy  (**  Uvioa 
veterum,  Fabiu*  Ru'sticni  recentium  eloqtienlisaimi 
auctores,**  Aar.  10).  He  was  a  contemporarr  of 
Chmdiot  aM  NefOi,  bat  w»  know  aodihiig  of  the 
extent  (if  liis  work,  except  that  it  related  at  all 
events  the  histocy  of  the  latter  emperor.  (Comp. 
Tac.  Am.  xiiL  96,  sir.  9,  rr.  61.) 

Rr^'STIClJS,  .lU'NIUS.  1.  Junius  RosTi- 
CU8,  appointed  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  d.  29, 
to  draw  vp  the  acta  of  the  sanato  (Tac.  Ann.  t.  4). 

9.  L.  Junius  Arulrnus  Rustici;8,  more  usu- 
ally called  Arolenus  Rusticos,  but  aonietimeB  also 
Junius  Rusticus.  Lipsius,  however,  has  shown 
that  his  full  name  was  L.  Junins  Arulcnus  Rusti- 
cus lad  Tac.  Afrr.  4.')).  Rusticus  was  a  frieiul  and 
pupil  of  Paetus  Thrasea,  and,  like  the  Litter,  an 
araant admirer  of  the  Stoic  philosophy.  He  was 
tribune  of  the  plebs  b.  c.  b'tJ,  in  which  year  Thrasea 
was  condemned  lo  death  by  the  senate  ;  and  he 
Would  haTo  i^aeed  hia  veto  npon  tiie  aooatascon- 
pnltum,  had  not  Thrasea  prevented  liim,  as  he 
would  only  have  brought  certain  destruction  upon 
Maiiairw&hoataaTingtkalifeafUaiBaitar.  Ha 
WM  pnalor  in  tha  affl  van  ifiar  tlM  dMtli  of 


Nero.  A.  D.  69,  and  was  sobseqiaently  pnt  to  deA 
by  Domitian,  because  he  wtote  a  panegyric  npoo 
Thrasea.  Suetonius  attribntea  to  him  a  panegyric 
upon  Hdvidiua  Priscus  likewise  ;  but  the  latlar 

work  was  composed  by  Herennius  Senecio,  as  vri» 
learn  both  from  Tacitus  and  Plinr  [Senkio]. 
(Tac  Ann.  xvi.  25,  //«>/.  iii.  im,  A</r.  2  ;  SneL 
Dom.  10  ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixvii.  13  ;  PUn.  i.  |^ 
14,  iii.  11  i  PluU  de  Curios,  p.  52%  d.) 

3.  Q.  Jmmm  BoMima,  ptobably  a  an  sf 

No.  "J,  was  consul  a.  d.  119  with  the  emptr  r 
Hadrian  (Fasti).  He  is  supposed  by  many  com- 
mentatora  to  m  dia  aoMol  JaiiDa»  a(  vkaa  Ja> 
venal  speaks  (Jut.  xv.  27). 

4.  JuNiua  Ri;8Ticu8,  probably  •  aoa  sf 
N«u  S,  and  gnmdan  of  Na  9,  waa  ena  of  dtt 
teachers  of  the  emperor  M.  Aureliua,  and  tbemMt 
distingtiished  Stoic  philosopher  of  liis  time.  He 
twehai  tlM  grealail  marita  of  bonoor  from  Ame- 
lius  who  constantly  consulted  him  on  all  public 
and  private  matters,  raised  him  twice  to  the  consul- 
ship, and  obtained  from  die  senate  after  bis  deaih 
the  erection  of  statues  to  his  honour.  His  naoie, 
however,  appears  only  once  in  the  consular  Fi^ti, 
namely,  in  a.  d.  162.  (Dion  Cosa.  ixxi.  ^  ; 
Capitol.  A/.  Antomim.  FML  8  $  AatflUB.  i.  7,  With 
the  note  of  fJataker.) 

L.  RU  bTlUS,  occurs  on  coins,  a  uiecimcn  of 
which  is  annexed.  On  dto  ohfane  is  the  head  of 
Mars,  and  on  tha  rOTene  a  nun.  The  name  ef 
Q.  Rustius  is  also  found  on  coins  (fickhel,  voL  v. 
pp.  297, 298).  Rustina  aaeoa  in  Plat»dk  as  the 
name  of  one  of  the  Rnman  officers  who  :iccornprinicJ 
Crasans  in  his  expedition  against  the  Parthiaas 
(Plot  CKua.  89) ;  and  than  k  na  oeeaaioa  to 
ch.uiji^e  it  into  Ruscius  or  any  other  name,  ai 
modem  editors  have  nropoaed.  since  we  bate  the 
daciiiT*  andenea  oi  anna  oat  Rsadaa  was  a 
Roman  name.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  inclined, 
on  the  authority  of  these  coins,  to  change  Bumia 
in  Cicero  (Brut.  74),  and  Ruteiut  in  Suetonius 
(Dom.  8),  into  RutMm,  We  also  find  a  T.  Rat- 
Hut  Nummima  Galium  ana  of  tha  T^nTTTlca  aaflbeti 
in  A.  J}.  26. 


COIN  OF  t.  RUSTIUS. 

RUTI'LI  A,  the  mother  of  C.  Cotta,  the  oiatei; 
accompanied  her  son  into  exile  in  b.c  91,  and 
remained  with  him  abroad  till  hia  return  soni'? 
years  afterwards.  [Cott.\,  No.  9.  J  She  bore  his 
death  with  the  heroism  of  a  genuine  Roman  matroa. 
(Sen.  ConsoLtdBdtk  19 1  aoopb  Cie.  «rf  iUL  301. 
20,  22.) 

RUTI'LIA  GENS,  plebeian.  No  persons  of 
this  name  are  mentioiiad  till  the  second  century 
before  the  Christian  nera  ;  for  instead  of  Sp. 
^litw  Crasstts,  who  occurs  in  many  editions  of  Livy 
(it.  47)  m  ana  of  tlM  tribmaa  of  the  plebs  in 
B.C.  417,we  ought  undoubtedly  to  read  Sp.  IV/wfrsri 
Ciassns.  (See  Alsche£»ki,  ad\Lto. /.  c)  The  lint 
BMBhar  af  tte  gOM  wka  oMaiMd  tka  aanaahhip 
waa  P.  Ratiliaa  Lufta,  who  pariahad  dmiog  kii 
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RUTILIUS. 
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e.-itiilship,  D.  r.  HO,  in  the  Social  wnr.  Under  the 
rtrpublK  the  Uutiiii  appear  with  the  cognomeni 
Cj^t^Ttm,  Lopoa.  and  Rufos  ;  tat  in  the  imperial 
P'Tiod  we  find  s«*vera!  other  sumameii,  of  which  a 
li»t  im  giren  below.  The  persons  of  this  name  who 
miw  mmmdtmA  wfUiimC  «  cognomen  are  ipokm  of 
tmder  Kmr  it  s  under  which  head  the  Rutilii 
with  the  cognomens  of  Calvtu  and  Rufus  are  also 
I^TvviL  Th#  flidjr  eoina  of  pens  ezta&t  taw  cq 
t)iriii  the  rognomr-n  Fr.ACCUS,  which  doM  not 
occur  in  writei*.   LFlaccuii,  p.  157,  a. J 

RUTI'LIUS  1.  P.  Romimii  trflMne  of  tiio 
pl«-b9,  B.  c  1 69f  opposed  the  censors  of  that  year 
in  the  execution  of  one  of  their  orders  and  was  in 
cr>n sequence  removed  bjr  them  from  hi*  tribe,  and 
r  liici-d  to  the  conditMB  «f  m  MOttin.  (LIt. 
Xiiii.  U;.  xliv.  16.) 

2.  1*.  IluTiLius  Calvus,  praetor  B.C.  166.  (Lir. 
adr.  44.) 

3.  P.  RuTfi.irs,  tri^nino  nf  the  plpl>«,  n.  r.  1 
commanded  Uostilius  Mancnius  to  li-avc  the  scn:tt'\ 
on  the  graaadthot  ta  had  lost  his  citicenship  l  ,v 
havinLT  been  surrendcm!  to  the  Namantinet.  (Cic. 
A  Or.  i.  40.)    [Comp.  Manunus,  No.  3.J 

4»  P.  Ronutm  Rvms,  consul  a.  c  105,  cd»> 
tasted  as  an  orator  and  an  historian.    S»v>  hclmv. 

5.  C.  HuTiLius  Rurva,  probably  a  brother  of  I 
Hte  preceding,  andentgaed  ^  awiBHioa  of  P« 
T.t  ntiilus  against  M'.  Aquillius,  about  n.  c.  l?n, 
'i  his  C.  Rofiu  was,  like  Publios,  a  friend  of  Scae- 
Tola.    (Cie.  Dh,  im  CMt  91,  BnU,  40.) 

6.  RfTiLirs,  an  officer  in  the  anny  of  Sulla  in 
Asia,  was  aent  by  the  latter  to  Fimbria,  when  he 
solicited  an  interriew  in  B.  c.  84.  ( Appiaii,  Mithr. 
CO. )    [  FiM aaiA,  No.  L] 

7.  C  Ri  TiLius,  acctined  hy  C.  Rucios  and  de- 
fended  by  Si»enna.    (Cic.  Brut.  74.) 

a  p.  RtrriuoK,  a  witoess  ia  Ita  can  of  Cta> 

cina.     (Cic.  pro  Caenn.  10.) 

i>.  P.  HuTiLit's,  employed  by  Caesar  in  a»- 
■igaing  grants  of  land  to  hia  fotoiaai,  &a  45. 
(Cic  ad  Fam.  xiii.  8.) 

RUTI'LIUS  OAXLICUS,  pcaefiectus  tirbi 
«id«r  Doadtin.  (Jut.  xiii.  157;  Sail.  Mbu  L  4.) 

RUTHJUS  OE'MINUS,  a  Latin  writer  nf 
ttnoortain        was  the  author  of  a  tragedy  called 
Aotjaaas,**  aad  cf  *IM  Foaliicalao,**  aeeofd- 

iris  to  the  suspicious  testimony  of  the  grammarian 
Kulgentius  PUnciadei.  (Botha,  I*oeL  Lot,  Setm, 
J-  raom.  p.  270.) 

RUTI'LIUS  LUPUS.  [Lupus.] 
RUTI'LIUS  MA'XIMUS.  [Maximus.] 
RUTI'LIUS  NUMATIA'NUS,  CLAU'- 
BIUS,  a  Roman  poet,  and  a  native  of  (}atd,  lived 
at  the  bctri lining  of  the  fifth  century  of  the 
Christian  aera.  He  resided  at  Rome  a  consider- 
alila  tiam^  aiMa  he  attained  the  high  dignity  of 
pnu*f»*ctTi»  urbi,  probably  about  a.  D.  413  or  414. 
ile  returned,  however,  to  his  native  country 
after  it  liad  been  U4  witto  <ta  tarbarians 
of  the  north,  and  appears  to  have  passed  there 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  peace.  His  re- 
tain ta  Oaal  ta  described  ia  aa  clegiae  poem, 

which  bean*  the  title  of  Itinrrarimm^  or  De  Reditu^ 
bat  which  Wemsdorf  thinks  aiaj  tavo  been  en- 
titled originally  JMiT  lis  JMte  mo  Itimmkm. 
Of  t!iis  pof-m  thf  first  honk,  consisting  of  fi|4 
baeo,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  second,  have  come 
down  to  wtt  It  oppcan  ftofli  trtcmil  ovidoan 
(i.  1  ^3)  that  it  was  compOMd  fa  A.  A.  417,  ia  tta 
of  HoBonai*  U  fa  ■ofwfcg  talli  la  yatfcri 


colouring  and  purity  of  language  to  most  of  the 

Eroductions  of  the  age ;  and  tlie  passage  in  which 
e  celebrates  the  praises  of  Romo  fa  net  unworthy 
of  the  pen  of  Claudian.  Rutilius  wa§  a  heathen, 
and  attacks  the  Jews  and  monks  with  no  small 
■eveiily* 

The  editio  princeps  of  the  poem  was  printed  at 
Bologna  (Bononia)  in  1520,  4to.,  with  a  dedication 
to  Leo  X«  Tta  woilt  taa  cIbco  tacn  frMjaenlly 

reprinted,  and  it  app«»ar»  in  its  best  form  in  tins 
edition  of  A.  W.  Zumpt,  Berlin,  1840.  The  other 
oditioai  aioot  worthy  n  BMoticn  an  hj  Kappius, 
Krian.  1786  ;  by  Oraber,  Ntlmberg,  1804  ;  and  in 
the  Poetae  Latini  Mmorett  edited  by  Barman n, 
vol.  ii. ;  and  by  Wemsdorf  toL  t.  pt  1.  The  latter 
writer,  in  his  Prolegomena^  discusses  at  great 
length  evoij  poiBt  wqwirting  tta  lifa  and  pocn  of 
Rutilius. 

RUTI'LIUS,  PALLA'DIUS,  or,  with  his  full 

name,  I'.Uladiu*  Rutilius  Taurus  Aemilianua,  the 
writer  on  agriculture,  is  spoken  of  under  Pai.- 

t.AOIUR. 

P.  RUTI'LTT'S  RUFUS,  a  Roman  statesman 
and  orator.  He  was  a  military  tribune  luder 
Scipio  in  Ao  Naaamttne  war,  was  prMlor  a.  e. 
Ill,  was  constil  R  r.  105,  having  been  defeated 
when  he  first  stood  for  the  office  in  a.  c.  107,  and 
ia  fcc.  iftwaa  l^gatai  andcr  Q.  Marfai  fiiiaefafi, 

pnc  nsiil  uf  Asia.  While  acting  la  thh  llipailtjr 
he  displayed  so  much  honesty  and  firmncw  m 
repressing  the  oartettioat  of  the  publican!,  that  ho 
l>ccame  an  object  of  fear  and  hatred  to  the  whole 
body.  Accordingly,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  he 
was  impeached,  by  a  certain  Apicios,  of  malTer« 
sation  (de  repetundia)^  found  gnilQf,  aad  compelled 
to  withdraw  into  banishment  B.  c.  92.  Cicero 
(pro  Font.  13,  Brut.  3U),  Livy  {EpU.  lib.  Ixx.), 
Velleius  (il  13),  and  Valerias  Mudmaa  <ii  10. 
§  5),  agree  in  asserting  that  Rutilius  was  a  man 
of  the  most  spotless  int«^ty,  and  in  representing 
his  condemnation  aa  tta  loaidt  of  a  fool  and  un- 
principled conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  eqtie*trian 
order,  who  not  only  fanned  the  public  revenues, 
but  at  timt  period  enjoyed  afao  tiM  oadaiiva  pri- 

vilcge  of  acting  an  judices  upon  criminal  trials. 
He  retired  first  to  Mytilene,  and  from  thence  to 
Smyrna,  wtan  ta  fixed  Ua  otade,  and  pamcd  dm 
remainder  of  his  days  in  tranquillity,  having 
refused  to  xctnxn  to  Home,  althoo^  recalled  by 
Sdla.  (Seaee.  db  Bmtf,  tL  97 1  coaip.  Cie.  BrmU 

22,  proBalb.  11;  Qv.  e.r /"ooiP^  L  &  08 1  SmIOB. 
de  IIL  Gramm.  6 ;  Oros.  v.  17.) 

The  orations  of  Ratiltus  were  of  a  stem,  tank 
oute  {tritti  ao  mttto  genere)^  containing  aadi 

valtiable  matter  upon  civil  law,  but  drj'  and  meajrni 
(jfjunue)  in  fonn,  and  imbued  with  the  keen  but 
cold  charadarof  the  .Stoical  philosophy,  in  which 
their  author  was  deeply  versed.  He  is  claj»<*ed  in  the 
Brutiu  (c.  2.9)  along  with  Scaunis,  both  being 
deaeribed  as  men  of  much  industry,  extenaivo 
practice,  and  good  abilities,  but  destitute  of  ora- 
torical talent  of  a  high  order.  They  were  twice 
fidfly  pitted  against  each  other,  to  RaliiBB,  wInn 
defeated  in  his  suit  for  the  consulship,  impeached 
Scaunia,  his  successful  competitor,  of  bribery,  and 
Somnn,  taing  acquitted,  ta  tarn  ctaigcd  bio 

nc'  ii-cr  with  the  Kinie  olTeiice.  We  are  ru-  jiiaiiiti  <1 
with  the  titles  of  seven  speeches  by  Ratiiius,  but 
^  llbtwB  icnfCiiy  a  wofd  bni  bean  ptocopvod. 

1.  Advfrsta  Scaurum.    2.  Pro  se  contra  5rciM- 

rtoa.  Both  deUroiod        107  (Cic  JinL  80, 
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Orat.  ii.  CO).  3.  Pro  Iftje  sua  di;  trihunis  mi- 
ttknn,  delivered  when  consul.  B.  c.  105.  (See  Fett 
$.v,  Rufuli  iriliur.i.)  4.  A-  vkmIo  aedifirinrum. 
Ou  tetting  bounti*  to  Uie  extravagance  ditpUyed 
!■  nariag  naiptooot  dwelling*.  Prabably  deli- 
Tered  in  hia  consiilsliip.  (Sti.  t.  .-(f/^.  8f).)  b.  Pro 
L,  Qmmdo  ad  vopulum.  Time  and  sabgect 
nkwwn.  9.  Pro  m  mitm  pMiamtf. 
vwad  B.  ( .  93  or  92.  7.  Oratio  Jlia  ad  MMri- 
dakm  rtj/em  {i^lau  Fompk  87).  fie  wrote  also 
•a  ntoUognphy  in  five  teon  at  hMl  (Ttm. 
Agric.  1),  quoted  by  Charisius  (pp.  9G,  100,  105, 
li2,  119,  176,  ed.  Putach.),  by  Diomedes  (pp. 
871,  372),  and  by  Itidonu  {Orig.  xxti.  11)  ;  iai 
a  History  of  Rome  in  Greek,  which  contained  an 
acoottnt  of  the  Numantine  war,  in  which  he  had 
■erved ;  but  we  know  not  what  period  it  embraced. 
(In  addition  to  the  aathoritiet  quoted  above  see 
likewise  Athen.  ir.  p.  168,  tL  p.  274,  xii.  p.  543  ; 
riuU  Miw.  28  ;  Liv.  xxxix.  52  ;  Macrob.  HuL 
L  16 1  PHa.  H.  N,  Tii.  SO  ;  OeU.  viL  1 10 ; 
Lnctnnt.  xv.  17  ;  Appi."\n.  //.  //.  Hfl  ;  Suidas  t.  r. 
'Poi/TiA(os  ;  Aleyer,  Oraiorum  Jioman,  Fragmenia, 
p.  265,  2d  ed. ;  Kraose,  VUob  Hittorie.  Roman. 
p.  227.)  With  r<>trird  to  the  question  whether 
Rufus  was  ever  tribune  ot  the  piebs,  see  (Clinton, 
■ibB.a8a,«idCie.Mv/>faM.SL  CW.B.] 

RUTILUS,  00RMJBrLlUSC0fi5U&  [Cot- 

■178,  No.  7.] 

RUTILUS,  HOflTTLIUS,  parfiH  «r  ^ 

raiti;>  in  th>>  army  of  DlMW  Ib  OMDMH^t  &  &  1^ 
(Ubseqa.  132.) 

RUTILUS,  C.  MA'RCIUS,  L.  f.  C.  n.,  one 
of  the  distingiiish>>d  plebeians,  who  obtained  the 
highest  offices  of  the  state  soon  after  the  enactment 
of  the  Liciiiian  lawa.  Ue  was  consul  for  the  first 
time  in  B.  a  857  with  Cb.  Manltna  Ca^tolinus, 
and  carried  on  the  war  against  the  inh.ihitnnts  nf 
Privemum.  Ue  took  the  town,  and  ohtuincd  a 
trionph  in  ooMqiMiee.  In  the  following  year, 
B.  C.  356,  he  waa  appointed  dictator  ir>  order  to 
carry  on  the  war  a^jaiust  the  Etruscans.  This 
«M  the  fint  time  that  a  plebdin  had  attafaMd  this 
dignity;  and  the  patricians  WMBt  to  indignant 
at  what  they  chose  to  regard  ai  a  ieeeciation  of 
the  eOee,  that,  aotwHhModiBff  tlie  peUk  danger, 
they  threw  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  pre- 
parations for  the  waCi  The  people,  however, 
eageriy  Ktiiiplicd  Rvdhn  wMi  efeij  ihaam  tint 
was  needed,  and  enabled  him  to  take  the  8m  with 
a  well  appointed  army.  Their  ezpectatiaoa  of  suo* 
ceaa  were  fully  realised.  The  plebeiea  dictator 
defeated  the  Etruscani  with  great  daughter  ;  but 
as  the  senate  refused  him  a  triumph,  notwithstand- 
ing his  brilliant  victory,  he  celebrated  one  by  cora- 
BHUid  of  the  people.  In  B.  c.  352  he  obtained  the 
eonsulship  a  second  time  with  P.  Valerius  Puh- 
lioola  ;  and  in  the  following  year,  u.  c.  351,  he  was 
the  first  plebeian  censor.  He  was  consul  far  the 
third  time  in  b.  3n  with  T.  Manliu?  Torqnatus, 
and  for  the  fourth  time  in  b.  c.  342  with  Ser- 
•viliae  Ahak.  In  the  latter  year,  which  ww  the 
second  of  the  Samnite  war,  Rutilus  was  stationed 
in  Cainpania,  and  there  diacorered  a  formidable 
eoDspiracy  among  the  Remaa  tnep^  whidi  he 
^[nelled  before  it  broke  out  by  his  wise  and  prudent 
meeeuiea.  (Uv.  viL  16,  17,  21, 32,  Se,  aa,  Sd.) 
The  eon  ef  this  Bntihia  took  the  inmiiae  of  Gen- 
norinuf,  which  in  the  next  generation  entirely  sup- 
planted that  of  Rutilus,  and  beoune  the  name  of 
the  fiamily.  [CsNaoamue.] 


RUTILUS,  NAUTILUS.  1.  Sr.  NAimm 
RuTUOi^  le  first  mentieoed  hgr  Dieayehw  fat  ar. 

493,  as  one  of  the  most  distingtiish-,^  of  th* 
younger  patriciaps  at  the  time  of  the  se^aaiaa  d 
the iiliihrfme  to  the  gaowd  Meat  HawMcemb' 

in  B.  c.  488  with  Sex.  Furius  Medullinas  Fumj^. 
in  which  year  ConolaDUi  marched  fg»fTirt  Hm- 
(Dionys.  H.  60,  Tin.  16,      t  Uv.  £8».) 

2.  C.  Xai  TiM'R  Sp.  r.  Sr.  n.  RimtttR,  prv 
bably  brother  of  New  1.,  was  oooaal  for  hm 
tine  Bi<x  47ft,  with  P.  PMatoU,  mi 
laid  wahtc  the  territory  of  the  Vol.^ciana,  bat  wu 
unable  to  bring  them  to  a  battle.  He  was  cot\*d 
a  aeeond  time  ta  a.  a  458,  with  L.  Minudai 
Augurinua.  While  Rutilus  earned  on  the  «^ 
with  success  against  the  Sabines,  hi^  collrauur  M  :- 
nucius  was  defeated  by  the  Aequians  ;  and  iiuiila^ 
had  to  retam  to  Rome  to  appoint  L.  i^iuiut  is  Cin- 
(innnttis  dictator.  (Liv.  ii.  52,  iii.  25»  dfi»  2$i 
Dionys,  ix.  28,  35,  x.  22,  23,  25.) 

3.  Sr.  Nai;tii.u8  RimLoa,  onidv  tahaa^ 
B.C,  424.    (Liv.  iv.  35.) 

4.  Sp.  Nautilus  Sp.  r.  Sr.  k.  Rtnru.UK,  throe 
timet  consobr  tahane,  namely  in  a.  e.  41  ft,  41C, 
40-1.  Liw  snys  thit  Kntihis  held  the  office  a 
second  tune  in  4U4,  but  the  Capitolinc  Faati  make 
itathiidtiM;  aad  thie  m  awia  wnaieiiwii with 
Livy'sown  account,  who  had  mentioned  prex-ioaUy 
two  tribunates  of  lUitilok  (Liv.  iv.  4^  47,  §1 
Fketi  Capit.) 

5.  C.  NAfTu  s  Rt  Tu.T-R,  eonanl  b.  c.  411, 
with  M.  Papirius  Mugillanus.   (Liv.  iv.  52.) 

6.  Sp.  NAtmus  Sb*  w.  Sr.  fc  RuTu.ua,  coo* 
sul  n.  c.  3 1 6  with  If.  PcfiUiai  leiaiet  (Ut.  ii. 
21 ;  Fasti  Capit.) 

7.  Sr.  Nautius  (Rittilus),  an  oiTicer  in  the 
amiy  of  the  consul  Lk  Fapiiins  Cursor,  b.  c  293, 
(listinv'uished  himself  greatly  in  the  kittle  aunin*t 
the  Saniiiiies,  and  was  rewarded  in  couse^uencc  by 
the  consul.    (Liv.  x.  41,  44») 

8.  C.  NAi'Tira  Ri  tili's,  ronsvl&ft  3t7  with 
M.  CUudius  Marcellus.  (FasiL) 

RUTILUS  SRMPRO'MIUS.    1.  GL  Bam- 

PRoNifs  Ri  Tiff's,  tribttoaef  tile  plebs  EL  c.  l<>9. 
joined  his  colleague  P.  SeOfCealna  GoMchos  ia  a 
pnUk  proeeeatfaa  of  U\  AOSm  GlMa.  (Liv. 

XXX vii.  57.) 

2.  SaicP&o»auB  RuTU.ua,  one  of  Caem's  It- 
girteeiaOaaL  (Omo.  A  O.  fil.  90) 

RUTILUS,  VIROINIUS  TBlOOStVS. 
LTjucobtusiJ 


a 

SABA  or  SABAS  (Sdias),  a  eelAmtad  Onfk 

occlesiastie  of  ttse  fifth  centtirv.  He  was  a  native 
of  Miitakisca,  a  viUiige  iu  CappaJocia,  where  he 
was  bom,  as  hie  hiq|^ivher,  Qyiil  of  Scythopolhi 
records,  in  the  seventeenth  conaalship  of  the  eci' 
peror  Theodosius  IL,  a.  d.  490.  His  parent^ 
aamed  Joaoaea  and  Sophia,  were  duMaiw,  mi 
persons  of  rank.  His  father  being  engaged  in 
military  service  at  Alexandria,  he  was  left  at  lie* 
tahuea,imder  ttwema  ef  Bendaa,  Ms  amlenri 
uncle  ;  but  the  dcpmvi-d  character  of  his  nndi;'* 
wifo  led  to  his  removal  and  his  being  placed  oodsr 
the  eare  of  aaodter  aacle,  Oregorius,  his  ftlhH\ 
hrother,  who  resided  in  the  village  of  Sctadas. 
in  the  kxuu;  neighbourhood.  His  two  ancles 
havbg  a  dispute  ahout  the  gnardianahip  of  ihs 
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bnr,  and  the  managfment  of  hi«  aWnt  father** 
Mopertj,  he  was  placed  in  a  monastery,  called 
llarianaa,  aksBk  twenty  milee  from  Mutaksca, 
tt  h«»TT  he  was  trained  up  in  the  strictness  of  nio- 
Dutic  obserrance,  to  which  be  so  heartily  devoted 
himself,  that  when,  upon  bis  nndaa*  reoondliation, 
hir  was  invited  to  leave  th»»  raonasterv  and  take  the 
charge  of  his  father  s  property,  be  refused,  quoting 
tte  declaration  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  no  man  putr 
tinz  his  hand  to  the  plongh,  and  looking  back,  is 
fit  for  the  Kuigdaa  of  tieavea."  His  biographer 
Cyril  repmnla  Ida  itMfd  l»  Wanda  Gregory** 
bouke.  and  afterwards  to  ths  ■Mastery,  an  hi •»  own 
aeo^  vhicb«  from  his  tante  ige  (ha  beins  only 
f«»7CMoU  alliiifadMrVdapataw),  klmMj 


prt)b.iMf,  thoiiL'h  it  may  have  b^'t-n  the  consequence 
of  hu  own  wish,  la  tha  nonaattfy  of  flaviaiiaa 
Iw  spent  ten  yeam 

When  in  his  eighteenth  year  Saba  was  seised 
with  the  desire  of  Tisiting  Jerusalem,  and  of  leading 
a  solitary  life  in  the  wilderness  near  tliat  city  ;  and 
bafiBf  obtained  permiuion,  though  with  difficulty, 
friTO  h?s  archimandrite'  or  abbot,  he  set  out  and 
reached  Jerusalem  in  A.  n.  457,  toward  the  close  of 
the  leign  of  the  Eastern  emperor  Marcuinus.  After 
!>}*<ting  thf  invitations  of  several  monastic  com- 
iDuiuties  to  settle  among  them,  he  withdrew  to  the 
wiiiiemeas  cMt  af  the  city,  and  would  have  pbued 
ii  tiivlf  in  the  monast/ry  of  which  EiitliyrniuH,  the 
tuMt  eminent  of  the  monks  of  Palestine,  was  tlie 
■aaoi  I  MR  MnBywrai  layecwi  bb,    lao  yviuig, 
sr  !  rt-coniraended  him  to  the  care  of  annthiT  aliliot, 
iDeoctistusy  to  be  t^^ton  furtbttr^train^  mjno- 

tinufi,  be  was  allowed  to  aoBOonniT  one  of  the 
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Palestine,  by  Elias  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  to 
avert  the  displeasure  of  the  Eastern  emperor  Ana»> 
tasius,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  great  monophy- 
site  schism,  was  at  variance  with  the  patriarch. 
The  great  reputation  of  Suba  secured  for  him  a 
gracious  receptiot  at  eevt,  and  several  gifts  and 
favours  from  the  emperor  :  the  pold  he  distributed 
among  the  monasteries  of  which  he  was  the  founder 
or  the  virtual  superior.  His  interpodtaan,  how- 
ever, (lid  not  divert  the  imperial  patronage  from 
the  Mouophytites,  or  prevent  the  ultimate  deposi- 
tion  (a.  n.  518)  tlw  patriueh  BBn,  who  ttre- 
nuously  onpo<(ed  them.  Saba,  ^vho  supported  tba 
same  party  (that  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon) 
BUh,  m  CBnjnaetien  with  Theadoiia%  netW 
eminent  archimandrite  of  Palestine,  superior  of  the 
Coenobites,  persuaded  Joannes,  the  socoessor  of 
RKm,  to  bnak  tiio  engi^emeat  to  aopport  tho 
Monophysite  party,  which  had  been  the  condition 
of  bis  elevation  :  they  also  supported  him  in  defy- 
ing the  imperial  mandate.  For  this  contumacy, 
Joannea.  Saba,  and  Theodosius  would  prolnblyiJi 
have  suffered  banishment,  had  nut  the  troubles  ex- 
cited by  Vitaltanns  the  Goth  (  a.  u.  5 1 4 )  diverted  the 
emperor*s  attention.  [Anastabivs  I.]  In  ^.n, 
518,  Saba,  now  in  his  eightieth  year,  visited  the  ex- 
patnurch  Klias,  in  his  place  of  exile,  Aik,  the  mo- 
dem Akaba,  at  the  head  td  the  gulf  of  Akaba,  an 
ann  of  the  Red  Sex  Soon  after  this,  the  accession 
of  Justinus  I.  to  the  empire  having  overthrown  the 


■oaks  who  had  private  borfatM  at  Alexandria  ; 
mi  ht  tint  ci^  m  ynm  noogniMd  by  bis  parents. 

who  appear  to  have  b<-en  strangely  ignorant,  if  not 
vrgsTdless  of  their  child.  The^  would  have  bad 
m  engage  in  military  serrica,  m  whidi  hb  father, 
*be  bad  sMBMad  the  name  of  Coooo,  had  risen  to 
la  ivportant  command.  Saba,  as  misht  have  been 
•xpcctod,  refused  to  comply  with  their  wishes,  and 
Warned  to  bis  monastery.  After  a  time  he  ac- 
fipenied  Euthymius  into  the  wilderness  of  Huba, 
■lar  the  Jordan,  and  then  into  the  wilderness  south 
«f  the  Dead  Sea,  and  appears  to  haao  btoi  fnaent 
*ith  him  at  hi^  d'-ath,  in  or  about  A.  D.  573. 

After  the  death  of  this  eminent  person,  Saba 
viiUrnw  ahafithir  from  his  monastery  into  the 
*iWt-mess  near  the  Jordan  ;  and  from  thence  re- 
moved to  a  cave  near    the  brook  that  flows  fn)m 
*he  faauin  of  SOom,**  wbttoia  Uafcrty  fifth 
y«ar  (a.  n.  483  or  484)  fat  b^n  to  form  a  com- 
nooity  fnu  those  who  BOW  fMorted  to  him,  and 
"^^^  the  **  I^nm*  cr  iihwimIiii  j  ,  known  after- 
wards a*  Mn;;'iia  Launi.  the  inmat<  s  <if  which  soon 
^••anied  to  a  hundred  and  hfty.    In  his  iifty- 
thtrd  ysai^  a.  s,  491  or  493  (CyiuL  Scy tbop^  Sabae 
I  ' c.  19),  not  his  Corty-fifth,  as  Cave  affirms,  be 
^«uved  ordination  as  presbyter.    He  was  the 
af  some  other  monastic  societies  beside 
that  of  Magna  I^ura  ;  and  was  appointed  by  the 
^•^'iMth  of  Jertiialcra  archimandrite  of  the  an- 
""f**  ftf  Palestine.    But  the  {wace  of  these  soii- 
*^ncs  was  disturbed  by  the  scdilioaa  proceedings 
of  them,  and  by  the  disputes  occasioned  by 
y  >wival  and  progress  of  Origenistic  and  other 
(OMBiraaj  Btgarded  by  Saba  aa  heretical. 
«  ais  seventy-third  year  ( \.  i>.  51-2)  Salxi  was 
""S  vith  senw  otber  heads  of  the  anchorets  of 


aaeendaney  af  tko  Meaopliyiileo,  i 

the  patriarch  Jainnes,  to  pubUsh  in  the  cities  of 
Palestine  the  iatperial  letter,  rect^iaing  the  Conn- 
dl  of  Chabedea.  In  hie  n!naty>fint  year  (a.iiw 
or  5.'}0 )  he  undertook  another  journey  to  Con- 
stantinople, where  he  obtained  from  Jostinianoa  I., 
new  emperor  f  Junmuif ttt  I.],  a  fewiiaaion  of 
taxes  for  Palestine,  in  consideration  of  the  ravagea 
occasioned  by  a  revolt  of  the  Samaritans,  an  inci- 
dent worthy  of  notiee,  aa  furnishing  one  of  the  fitw 
links  in  the  ohieare  bistoj  af  that  remarkaUa 
people.  He  received  also  many  gifts  for  his  mo- 
nasteries. Saba  died  in  bia  monastery,  the  .NLi^na 
Laura  (a.  Bw  M2X  in  hia  naa^faurth  year. 

Salia  wn«i  a  man  of  great  energy.  He  acted  an 
important  piirt  in  that  turbid  period  of  ecclcMastical 
history,  and  fSeaiiessly  threw  himself  into  the  agi- 
t.ntion  arising  from  the  great  Ar<)ii"phy«ito  sehism  ; 
nor  does  ago  seem  either  to  have  diminished  bis 
wiar  or  iBBBiBieQ  aia  oaaiiMniik 

Early  in  the  sevrntrenth  century  (a.d.  inn;^,n!'iO 
in  1613  and  I6i'4)  there  was  printed  at  Venice,  in 
folio,  an  ofltoa  book,  er  Litnriify  of  tkoOreak  Chmdi, 
entitled, Twiruti*'  ax^u  0(u'  cl','nf.'iract'xov  n-affaj»n|r 
itdra^iy  r^t  ^KAi}0-ta<rTticigf  dxeAov0iar  rov 
nwSXev,  Typicumj /tnml»  1)^^  emdmtm  FiUegrmm 
Officii  Eccle^ioMtiei  Ordimm  per  Mum  Ahhuoi.  It 
is  a  compilation,  the  first  work  in  which  is  de- 
scribed by  Cave  as,  **  Typkon  r^r  ^«KAi|0'ieim- 
K^t  curoAoi^iar,  Sancku  Laurae  m  //ieroso/jmits, 
f/uoti  et  in  (Uii$  Moncuieriit  llierosolt/milijfti'i  adiftqiir 
JCcclcsiis  oUinfi  tJt  Pmescripio  S.  Snfuje  Cuju'm  liu-. 
coinpUjrmm^^  {HitL  Litt.  Dissert.  \c!ii..l<i  lir  Lihris 
F.t-rles.  Grarrnr.).  This  Ty}>icon  he  ol'-e where  do- 
scribes  as  written  by  S.  Saba,  and  used  in  uU  the 
monailNias  of  Jerusidem  ;  and  states  that  having 
been  corrupted  and  almost  lost  in  the  various  in- 
vasions and  disturbances  of  Palestine,  it  was  re- 
stored by  Joannes  DaaaioamiiL  Bnt  Ondin  eon- 
siders  that  the  work  i"  at  any  rate  much  interpo- 
latedf  aud  that  it  probably  is  not  the  work  of  Saba 
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at  all. 
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but  bu  received  hie  name,  because  ron- 
ftnaad  to  the  vngs  of  his  mooaalay.  Hia  sup- 
position tliat  the  Typicon  was  a  forgery  of  Marcus, 
Bumamed  Hamartolus  (Peccator,  the  Sinner),  it 
improbable  [Marcus,  No.  16].  The  title  of  the 
work  in  Greek,  as  giren  in  a  Vienna  MS.  cited  hj 
Oadin,  Tvtikov  ri}s  iKKXricuurruc^t  dito\ovdlas 
rqt  (I'  'Ifpoaokvuoit  dyias  tuaupat  rov  ialov  kojL 
dtoipcpov  narpds  riuwy  Xii€6a,  Typicon^  %.  Ordo 
Officii  KccU!<iiii:tici  Mnnastcni  Hierdsh/mitani  Satnii 
PairiM  nostri  ihiMC,  indicates,  not  that  the  work  was 
written  by  S.  Saba,  bat  only  that  it  is  conformed  to 
tht  practice  of  his  monastery.  (Cyrillus  Scythopol. 
&  Subae  Vita^  auud  Coteler.  Ecdet.  Grace  Monu- 
llMdk^  ^.  iB.t  (W,  iiUL  fML  ad  MS.  484,  ToL  i 
p.  4.S7,  and  vol.  ii.  Dissert  Secunria,  p.  88,  &c.,  ed. 
OxoD.  1740—1743 ;  Fabric  BUd.  Gr.  roLx,  n. 
819 ;  Ondia,  OmmMiar.  th  agripMk  EeeU$.  ^d. 
icol.  1394  ;  Tillemoiit,  Mtm.  vol.  xvi.) 

There  were  some  other  persons  of  the  name  of 
Saba  (Phot.  BSbBttOL  end.  62  ;  Fabrfe;  tat 
they  do  not  require  notice.  [J.  CM.] 

SAB  ACES  a  Persian,  was  satrap  of 

E^ypt  under  Dareius  III.,  and  was  shun  at  the 
battle  of  Issus,  in  B.  c.  88S  ( Arr.  Anab.  ii.  1 1  ; 
Curt  iii.  8,  iv.  1 ).  The  name  is  otherwise  written 
Sataces  and  Sathaces,  and  it  occurs  as  Tasiaces  in 
Diod.  xrii.  34,  according  to  the  common  reading. 
(Wess.  att  loc. ;  Froiiish.  ad  Curt.  11.  cr. )  (  E.  K.  J 
SABACON  (2o€cuctoi'),  a  king  of  Ethiopi.^  who 
Invaded  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  the  blind  king  Any- 
sis  whom  hcdethrnnrd  and  drove  into  the  marshes. 
The  Ethiopian  conqueror  then  reigned  orer  F<gypt 
for  50  yean,  Vvt  at  kngtb  quitted  the  ooontry  m 
conspqiicnco  of  a  dream,  whereupon  Any<.is  refined 
his  kiuffdom.  This  is  the  accoimt  which  Herodotus 
neeifad  from  the  priesU  (ii.  187 — 140 ;  oomp. 
Diod.  L  65)  ;  but  it  appears  from  Manetho,  that 
there  were  three  Ethiopian  kings  who  reigned  orer 
E^ypt^  named  SoAoBom^  Stbiehu,  and  Tkmum,  tad 
who  form  the  twenty-fifth  dynsMty  of  that  writer. 
According  to  his  account  Sabacon  reigned  eight 
years,  Sebichus  fourteen,  and  Taracus  eighteen  ;  or, 
aocording  to  ttu*  conjectnte  of  Bnnsen,  twenty- 
eight  ;  thf»ir  collective  reijTns  being  thus  40  or  50 
yeara.  Tho  account  of  Manetho,  which  is  in  itself 
more  probable  than  that  of  Herodotus,  is  also  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  TaracuH  ia  mentioned  by 
Isaiali  (xxxviu  9),  under  the  name  of  Tirhakah. 
The  time  at  wUdi  thb  dytiasty  of  Ethiopian  kings 
j,'ovcriipd  Kirypt  has  occasioned  some  dispute,  in 
consequence  of  the  statement  of  Herodotus  (ii. 
140),  that  ft  waa  aoi»  than  700  ymn  flwn  the 
time  of  Anysls  to  that  of  Amyrtaeus.  Now  as 
Amyrtaeus  reigned  over  Egypt  about  b.  c.  455,  it 
wwud  Mlew  firm  this  aeeomit  that  ih»  hmuion  of 
tba  Etliiopians  took  place  about  a  r.  1  l.'O,  But 
this  high  date  is  not  only  in  opposition  to  the  state- 
ments of  all  other  writan,  bnSk  it  at  nriaoea  with 
the  narrative  of  Herodotos  himself  who  says  that 
Psammitichus  fled  into  Syria  when  his  lather 
Necho  was  put  to  death  by  Sabacon  (il  152%  and 
who  represents  Sabacon  as  followed  in  close  suc- 
cession by  Sethon,  Sethon  by  the  Dodecarchia  and 
Psammitichus,  the  latter  of  whom  began  to  reign 
aheat  &  c.  67 1 .  There  is,  therefon,  piobably  some 
corruption  in  the  numbers  in  the  pasMp?  of  Hero- 
dotus. There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Ethiopian 
dynasty  reigoad  ovar  Egypt  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  eighth  century  before  the  Christian  era.  Tht  y 
are  mmtioaed  ia  the  Jawish  records.  The  HiOf 


SABBA. 

king  of  B^Tpt,  with  whom  Honea,  king  of  T« 
made  an  sIuitMe  aboat  b.  c.  722  (2  Kingm,  xriL  < . 
was  in  all  probability  the  same  as  the  second  ki^^ 
of  the  djTiasty,  Sebichus*;  and  the  Tirltaka  , 
king  of  the  Ethiopians,  who  was  preparixitf  to  ii^>. - 
war  against  Sennachedh,  ia  B.a  711  <&»  xxxtt^ 
9),  is  evidently  the  same  as  the  Taracne  of  Ms- 
netho,  as  has  been  already  remarked.  Herodotcs 
speaks  of  Sethon  as  king  of  Egjrpt  at  the  tinte  cf 
Sennacherib's  invasion  [Srthon]  ;  but  it  is  eridwt 
that  the  Ethiopian  dynasty  most  have  ruled  at  ieaa 
over  Upper  Ejgjrpt  at  this  time,  for_w«  cut  hudhr 
rof(>r  the  sUMBMBt  aC  Imiak  la  « 
at  Meroa^ 

Tha  Bama  af  Sdiaaatt  fa  net  kmaA  «a  mm* 

roents,  ns  Lopsins  has  shown,  though  the  contrar;- 
is  stated  by  most  modem  writers.  Wa  &Mtd,  how- 
ever, OB  memiminl*,  tha  nana  of  5Mak  said  fhl- 

nil;.  Shchck  is  tho  Sobichus  of  ^^aIletho^  od 
iiunsen  has  conjectured,  with  some  probalalittjr* 
that  lha  twa  fliat  kings  of  the  dynasty  b«>tk  boiv 
til  is  name,  and  that  Manetho  only  gave  th«  nasie 
of  Sabacon  to  the  first,  as  it  was  so  well  known 
through  the  history  of  Herodotus.  Sabacon  and 
Sebichus,  however,  bear  so  great  a  resemblance  ts 
one  another,  that  they  are  probably  merely  different 
forms  of  the  same  name,  {lian&on^  Aepyptetis  ^^is 
in  der  Well<K$chichii\  vol.  iii.  pp.  137,  138.) 

SAHA'ZIUS  (2aea^,oT),  a  Phrygian  diviTiitT, 
commonly  described  as  a  son  of  Hbea  or  Cjbek  ; 
but  in  later  tisMs  he  waa  idwiiOad  with  tha 
mystic  Dionysus,  who  hence  is  sometimes  called 
Dionysus  Sabasiua.  (Aristoph.  Av.  873 ;  Uesj^ 
Av.)  PorthasBMiaMMSahniaafaoriladaaM 
of  Zens  by  Persephone,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
reared  by  a  nymnh  Nyssa ;  though  others,  by  jkhiio- 
sophical  speeahqeaa,waralidleeoMidm  MmBa— 
of  Cabeirus  Dii>nyRUS,  ar  Ctonos.    He  waa  torn 
by  the  Titans  into  seven  pleeea.  (Joan.  Lydua,  IM 
Mtm.  p.  82  ;  Orph.  Fragm.  vfiu  46,  p.  469,  ed. 
Herm.,  Hymn.  47  ;  Cic  de  NcU.  Deor.  iii.  2S.) 
The  connection  of  Sabozius  with  the  Phrrgiao 
mother  of  the  gods  aocoonts  for  the  fiiet  that  he 
was  identified,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  Zeus  him- 
self, who  is  mentioned  as  Zeus  Sabnjin*,  both 
Zoiis  and  Dionysus  having  been  brought  up  by 
Cybele  or  Rhea.  ( VaL  Max.  i.  S,  S  4.)    HU  wor- 
ship and  festivals  (Salmia)  were  also  introdooed 
into  Greece  ;  but,  at  least  in  the  tmie  of  Demoe* 
thenes,  it  wm  aat  thanght  reputable  to  take  part 
in  them,  for  they  were  celebrated  at  ni^ht  by  both 
sexes  with  purifications,  initiations,  and  immoi»> 
litiee.  (Died.         DMnaadLdb  Cbraa.  ^  8U; 
Strab.  X.   p,  471  ;   Aristoph.   IV.7).  9,  Lysisir. 
389.)    Serpents,  which  were  sacred  to  him,  acted 
a  prominent  part  at  IIm  fitaiNHia  and  in  tfta  }^ 
cessions  (Clemens  Alex.  Protrept.  p.  C<  ;  Thf  >- 
phiast.  CAar.  16):  tha  god  himself  was  repre- 
sentad  with  h«raa»tania,  ft  fa  aid,  ha  waa  tha 
first  that  yoked  aaMttadMflaai^ftragrii  (ill ure. 
(Diod.  iv.  4.]  IL.  S.] 

SABBA  bUtinX  a  danghter  of  Berosos  and 
Ftymanthtt,  ia  mentioned  among  the  Sibyls ;  but 
it  is  nncortain  as  to  whether  she  was  the  Baby- 
lonian, Egyptian,  Chuldaean,  or  Jewish  Sibyl 


*  So  is  in  Hebrew  (^1D,  which  may  have  bem 
pronounced  ori^Bitty  SoM  ar  8mm,  and  wkkk 
would  then  bwr  •  itSl 
OeUchas, 
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SABELLirS. 


(Pana.  x.  12.  §  't  ;  Aeliaii,  \\  IT.  xiL  35,  with 
Perixoniua*  note. )  [L.  &] 

L.  SABE'LUUSh  MOMtd  by  I«>  ChwImm 
(Cic  Brut.  34.) 

SABE'LLIUS,  an  hirMiwA  «f  ^  tM  oea- 
tury.    Of  this  man,  whn  )i:i9  ffiren  name  to  one  of 
Uie  most  •ndariaff  modiiicationt  of  belief  in  the 
Clurklini  Ch«^  Hidly  anything  wInMini.  ni- 
L-i&triu*  (Zfe  Ifaeres.  c.  26)  and  AsU'rius  of  Amaseia 
(apod  Pb«t.  ^t6^  cod.  271)>  caU  him  a  Libjan, 
weak  TiMQdoiit  repeaU  fba  lialMBMit,  ivMh  tha 
•ddition  that  he  was  a  native  of  the  Libyan  Pawta 
polis  iHueretie.  FahuL  Cempend.  lik  iLS).  Diony- 
aiaa  of  Alexandria  (apud  Eateb.  H.B*  rii.  6) 
•peaks  of  the  Sabellian  doctrine  as  originating  in 
th«  Pentapolitan  Ptolemais  of  which  town,  there- 
fac««  we  may  conclude  that  Sabellius  was  a  resident, 
ifaot  a  natire.    Timotheus,  the  pn^iiytt  r  of  Con- 
»t-\titiiiople,  in  his  work  De  Trijdici  Jiroeptione 
J/atreiicorum  (apud  Coteler.  Ecdea.  G'raec.  Monum. 
^roL  iii.  pu  385),  distinguiahea  Sabellioa  the  Libyan 
from    Sabellins  of   the   PenUipolia,  but  without 
reaaon  :  and  his  inaccuracy  in  thia  respect  throws 
«■  Ua  miBiipporlad  aiierthB  tkat  8aballi«a 
was  bisliop  of  the  Pentapolis.  Abulpharapiiis 
<  I  list.  Jjjpnutiar,  p.  81,  ten.  Pocock)  calla  him  a 
preftbytar  of  Dyiairllum,  and  plaeea  kfan  fat  the 
rt'ign  of   rialliis  nnd  Volusianus,  A.  D.  2o"2,  25n. 
Tbsi  ha  waa  of  Byzantium  ia  oonttadictad  by  all 
other  aeeoonu  ;  bot  the  data  awlgiiadiaMAeiantly 
in  accordance  with  other  authoritiea  to  be  receiTed. 
Philastriitt  {Hid.)  calls  him  a  disciple  of  Noetua, 
but  it  does  net  if»pear  that  this  means  anything 
more  than  that  ha  Mbnu^d  views  staukr  to  those 
of  Noetua,  who  was  of  Asia  Minor  ;  cither  of 
Smyrna  (Theodori't,  iLui.  liu  3)  or  of  Kpliesiib 
(  Kpiphan.  Haerea.  VnL\  lad  flourished  about  the 
niddle  of  the  third  century.     When  Sabfllius 
broached  hisdoctrines  they  excited  great  commotions 
■■rrg  the  Chifaliaae  aC  the  Pentapolis  ;  and  both 
parti'^s  appealed  to  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  and 
ankavoured  to  secore  him  to  their  side.  IMony  situ 
wTCta  Itttan  fotliani  wliMi  an  ml  axlul*  TMia 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  cmbmcoil  tho  side  of  the 
opponenta  of  SabeHianiim,  which  he  bnmds  as  an 
itepions  mA  yfKf  Maaplwmeaa  dagna:**  %at  It 
does  not  appear  that  he  wrote  to  Sabellius  himself, 
nor  do  we  even  know  whether  SabeUius  was  then 
living  (Eoseb.  H.B.  Tii.  6).    From  the  manner 
in  which  Athanasius  {EpUtoL  de  Saitmtia  Diomjftii, 
c.  5)  relates  the  matter,  Dionysius  was  not  engaged 
in  controversy  with  Sabellius  himMflf,  but  with 
some  bikhops  of  his  party ;  from  which  it  is  not 
improbable  that  Sal)eIIiu«  was  already  fJ'^ad.  The 
iiiterveDtion  of  Dionysius  h  placed  by  Tillemont 
iaA.  D.  257,  and  by  the  Bi-urdictine  editors  of 
Athanaisius  (/.'■  )  in  \.  n.  '2tj'.'.    Indeed  it  is  pro- 
bable, from  the  scanty  notices  we  have  of  Sabellius, 
that  bis  heresy  was  not  braaahad  till  jnst  before 
his  death.  His  opinion'!  wero  widely  diflfused,  and 
E^phsaius  (//ueres.  Uii.)  fouid  many  who  held 
wMB  bath  fai  ifca  Bast  awl  Waal*  Hk  tba  pUiia  af 

He-ioiHit.miia.  and  in  the  busy  population  of  lUmif*. 

The  characteristic  dogma  of  Sabellios  related  to 
As  Difina  Naliira,  fai  which  ba  aoMeM  <bat 
there  was  only  one  hypostasis  or  pmiffti  identify- 
iag  with  each  other  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
S^rit,  so  that  in  one  hypo$iati$  then  are  tbice 

JsHpSffiai  ( Kpiphan.  //<i»"rrt.  Ixil.  1).  Epiphanius 
faAtf  liiusUatcs  the  babciiian  bypothctii  by  a>m- 


poring  it  to  the  union  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  ia 
man,  **  so  that  the  Father,  so  to  speak,  vaa  tba 
body,  the  Son  the  soul,  and  tlio  Spirit  the  spirit,  of 
man.**  Ue  appears  not  to  give  this  as  an  ilius- 
tmdao  of  liii  otvi,  b«l  aa  ana  employed  by  tha 
Sabellians  themselves,  who  aho  compartd  the 
Deity  to  tha  San,  which  is  one  hvpostasist  bnt 
baa  Oiraa  opoatkms  (lMpYc(ai) UMit  ttiapuU 
ing  liijht  (t3  <pw(r-r tKov)^  which  they  compared  to 
the  Son  ;  of  imparting  warmth  (rd  ddAvos*),  which 
they  compared  to  the  Spirit;  and  ita  orincnkr 
form,  the  form  of  ita  whole  substanat  (W  elSof 
vctinff  TTjj  i)iro0Tf(<rewf),  which  they  compared  to 
the  Father.  And  that  the  Son  having  been  once 
on  a  tima  {mtp^  vorc)  sent  forth  as  a  ray,  and 
having  wrought  in  the  world  all  things  needful  to 
the  (Jospel  economy  and  the  salvation  of  men,  liad 
been  received  up  W^fM  brta  haatVBB,  fike  a  ray 
emitted  from  the  sun.  nnd  returning  ntrain  to  the 
sun.  And  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  sent  into  the 
worid  soooeasiTely  and  sererally  to  each  one  who 
is  worthy  (ncol  KaB«i,r\s  koI  naff  tKorra  tls  Iko- 
orw  TM'  «ara{teu^vs*v),  to  impart  to  such  a  one 
utw  hMt  and  larroar  {iv^lllmrftmA  U 
roiouTov  Kol  dvaj'/eiv),  and  to  chr  rish  and  warm 
him,  so  to  speak,  by  the  power  and  co-opanUton 
(ov^do^f)  of  Holy  Spirit'' (i^u/.).  Aeoard- 
ing  to  Basil  (Ep.  214),  Sabellius  spoke  of  persons 
in  Ood,  bnt  apparently  only  in  the  sense  <^ 
chaiacters  or  representations—**  that  God  was  ona 
in  hypostasis,  but  was  represented  in  Scriptova 
under  diflferent  persons :  "  iva  itHv  cTwu  rp  ihro- 
irrdfftt  TOW  Bt^i',  wpootiwroUiff$tu  ii  ihrd  r^t 
ypa^s  iio^pttt,  Epiphanios  chai]ges  them  with 
dpriving  their  opinions  from  Apocrj-phal  writings, 
and  especially  from  the  spurious  Oospel  of  tho 
Egyptians ;  and  Neonder  (OkMl  Hiat.  by  Rosa, 
vol.  iL  p.  27<i)  thinks  this  statement  is  by  no 
means  to  be  rejected.  However  this  may  be  (and 
wo  think  tba  aatbority  of  Bpipbaaiaa  fa  aaeb  « 
case  of  little  moment),  their  main  reliance  in  argn- 
ment  was  imon  passages  in  the  Canonical  Scrip- 
fnaa,  aapaeUlf  an  Ibat  fa  Dmd.  H  4,  "Hear  O 
Israi'l,  the  Lord  thy  God  is  one  Lord,"  and  on  Ex. 
XX.  3,  /«.  xlir.  6,  JoK  z.  80,  38,  and  ziv.  10. 
They  dwab  also  on  the  obrioos  diAeshioa  fa  tba 
popular  view  of  the  Godhead,  asking  the  simpler 
and  less-informed  belierers,  What  shall  we  say 
then,  haTe  wtf  one  Ood  or  three?**  And  thus, 
saya  Epiphanius,  they  led  the  perturbed  ChlMm 
**  unconsciously  to  deny  God,  that  is,  iinconscioasly 
to  deny  the  existence  of  the  Sou  and  the  Holy 
Spirit"  It  is  evident,  howerer,  that  this  denial 
was  only  the  denial  of  their  existence  as  diistinft 
hypostases  from  the  FatluT.  The  heresy  of  Sa- 
bellios apprazimated  very  nearly  to  that  of  Noetus, 
so  that  Augustin  wonders  that  Epiphanius  »hould 
hare  distinguished  the  Sabellian  heresy  from  the 
NoStian:  bnt  SabaUina  did  not  affirm  that  tba 
Father  suffered,  though  the  name  of  PatripaMiona 
was  given  to  his  followers  (Athanas.  IM  Hwnodia^  e, 
7  ;  Aafnatfa,  D$  fkmm.  iSL) :  sad  Mosbeim  baa 

well  oVi'.crved  tint  Salx  lliin  did  not,  like  Noi-ttis, 
hold  that  the  divine  hypostaMa  was  absolutely  one, 
and  thai  H  asaumsd  and  nmtad  to  ftsdf  thehnman 

nature  of  Christ  ;  but  contended  that  **  a  certafa 
energy  (vim)  emitted  from  the  Father  of  ail,  of,  if 
ytnk  ehoose,  a  part  of  tha  panM  and  nalan  af  dia 

Father,  wa<i  united  to  tha  nan  Christ.*"  (Basi\ 
jE/m/o/.  Jlft,  214,  ed.  Benedicttn,  64,  349,  editt. 
prior,  i  couip.  Epiphan.  Lc;  Augustin,  Dt  Uuertu 
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aOi.  i  Philaitriiu,  IM  Umu  pott  CkritU  Pa*- 
tkmim,  xxri.;  Athnu.  CMm  Jfimm  ikith 

JII,  vr^  IV.  cxxv.,  De  Synodis,  c.  vii.  ;  Dionja, 
Romaaiu,  apud  Athanaa.  EpUUAa  de  Senlentia 
Diommi,  cxxvi. :  Tbeodoret,  HaereL  FabuL  Com- 

From  the  inarmpr  in  which  Athanastas  argtiM 
against  the  babcUiaiu  (Oral,  contra  Arianoty  c  11, 
25),  itappMitthat  they  con!ii<irr>  d  th««ni«iMiaf 
the  divine  energy,  the  Son,  to  have  been  antecedent 
to  citation,  and  oeedful  to  efTect  it :  That  we 
night  be  ewilad  the  Word  proceeded  forth,  and 
from  his  pmcc'ding  forth  we  eziat"  (Tw  ^nus 
ieruf9iiu*  vpoiiKdw  6  \6yos  mi  vpocAA^vros  a^oQ 
it  the  tetm  in  wliieli  AthMnfaM  (e.  26) 
states  the  doctrine  of  the  SaholHaiis.  The  return 
of  tile  Sod  into  the  Father  appears  also  to  h^ve  been 
Mried  wtiktmpaA  to  the  toumnmaim  of  tH 
tluigs  (comp.  Greg.  Thauraaturgi  FiJt  s,»paA  Mai, 
Alitor.  VtL  Nova  CoUeetio,  ▼ol.  tu.  p.  171), 
and  Ihawftw  aa  yet  to  come.  N«aBd>r  (L  c.) 
lagft  thai  fiabtfH"*  coniudered  **  htuxuin  »ouls  to  be 
« lavalaUon  or  partial  ou^beaIDing  of  the  divine 
Logos,**  but  gives  no  authority  for  the  statement 

(The  ancient  authoritiia  te  lUa  article  have 
been  already  cited.  There  are  notices  of  Sabellins 
«nd  his  doctrine  in  the  following  modem  writers : 
Tilletnont,  A/enwtrw,  vol.  if.  p.  2.37,  &c. ;  Lardner, 
Cn  JifnIilv,  t^c*  P^-  ''•  ^  §  ^  »  Moshcim, 
JJe  hebmt  Ckristiemor.  ante  (JoHStanlin.  Afagttum^ 
SaaCi  flL  §  sssBL  {  Neander,  Le. ;  Milman,  HiA. 
of  Christianity,  vol.  ii.  p.  429.)  [J.  C.  M.] 

SABi^LUS,  a  oonteaapoiary  of  Martial,  was 
the  anther  of  MM  abmna  MM.  (Mml  sil  4S.) 

SABI'DIUS,  a  friend  of  G.  AffllMlhis,  Cicero's 
colleague  in  tiie  oonntlship  (Q.  GSc  d$  P«L  Cams. 
2.  §8).  ThanMM  aeeon  in  fairriptioin,  tal  ii 
not  found  in  writers. 

aABICTAS.  [Abutambmbs.] 

SABI'NA,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  BaMn 
was  the  gnmd-nieee  of  Trajan,  being  the  daughter 
of  Matidia.  who  was  the  daughter  of  Marciana,  the 
sister  of  Trajan.  Sabina  was  married  to  Hadrian 
about  A.D.  100  through  tiie  bfluence  of  Plotina, 
the  wife  of  Trajan,  but  not  with  the  full  appro- 
bation of  the  latter.  The  marriage  did  not  prove 
•  hippy  one.  Hadrian  eomplamed  of  bis  wife's 
tMBper,  and  said  that  he  would  have  divorced  her 
it  M  bad  been  in  a  private  station  ;  while  she 
and  la  boati  that  she  had  tdEan  aMaaot  to  propa- 
gate the  race  of  siuh  a  tTprnnt.  But,  although 
lladiian  treated  her  almost  like  a  slave,  he  would 
not  aBov  atbori  to  frS  te  their  respect  towards  the 
cmprHii  and,  accordinply,  when  Septicius  Clanis, 
the  pradfeetof  the  praetorian  cohortBi  SoeUmitts 
Ttanquitlus,  nd  maay  ediar  high  aflflofa  at  tha 

court  Ix'haved  nulcly  to  hnr  durinc;  the  expedition 
into  Britain,  Hadrian  dismissed  them  all  from  th«r 
employmenta.  Worn  oat  by  hb  flVtraalauBt 
Sabina  at  length  put  an  end  to  her  life.  Theca 
was  a  report  that  she  had  even  been  poisoned  by 
herhosbood.  Sparthmns  speaka  aa  if  Aa  had  died 
about  two  3rears  before  Hadrian,  and  it  appears 
from  a  coin  of  Amisns,  that  she  was  alive  in  a.  d. 
1 36.  Tillemont  supposes  that  she  did  not  die  till 
after  the  adoption  of  AatenimiB,  liiiee  the  latter 
calls  her  his  mother  in  an  inscription.  Thi«,  how- 
ever, is  scarcely  sufficient  evidence.  Antoninus  wa« 
adopted  in  Peot—iy>  A.D.  188,  and  Hadrian  died 
in  July  in  the  mmc  year.  (Spnrtian,  Il  i  ir.  1.?.  1 1. 
23  i  Aural.  VicL  Epit,  i  4.)   babina  was  bououred 
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with  the  title  of  Atifim$la,  as  appears  from 
wwdalfc  flba  laotivad  her  title  at  the  same  time  &t 
Hadrian  was  called  Pater  Patriat.  (OraiL  TiL  11} 
Orosius  supposes  that  this  took  place  at  the  hs- 
ginning  of  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  but  Eckbel  bm 
■hsWn  that  it  must  be  referred  to  A.  D.  128.  gUhina 
was  enrolled  among  the  gods  after  her  death,  as 
see  from  medals  which  bear  Divae  SahtMoe.  She  u 
fite^oMrtly  flailed  Julia  Sabina  by  modem  wriian; 
bat  the  name  of  Julia  is  found  only  on  the  f^'T< 
coins  of  Ooltzius.   (Eckhei,  vol.  vi.  fip.  ^Ij^— 


COIN  OF  SABINA,  TIIK  WIFE  OP  HADIUAN. 

SAni'XA,  POPPAEA,  fir-t  the  Tni«tn»S8  an.-f 
afterwards  the  wife  of  Nero,  belonged  to  a  nobif 
fomily  at  Rome,  and  was  one  of  the  most  boHilifa. 
women  of  her  age.  Her  father  was  T.  Ollius,  vb-> 
perished  at  the  fall  of  his  patron  Sejanna  ;  aad  hte 
maternal  gnndfiither  waa  Poppaeaa  fiabime,  who 
liiid  been  consul  in  A.  n.  9.  and  who«.>»  r,n:  >  v',- 
assumed  as  more  iilnstrious  than  that  of  ber  tatber. 
Poppaw  ifliaeM^  mcf  TMlaa,_paaHaiad 

thin?  except  a  virtuous  mind,  nam  ker  mother 
she  inb^ted  atirpassing  beaolj  |  hflT  ihrtmM  was 
mlBdent  to  mppert  tha  aplflndonraf  Wbirth ;  hsr 

conversation  was  distinguished  by  Kprightliness  aai 
vivacity ;  and  her  modest  amMaiaace  only  gave  a 
giaattr  SBit  to  bar  fcvMNt  Iwa  laidy  sqapeem)  ia 
pnblic  ;  and  whenever  she  did  so,  her  face  w»pi 
nartiaily  concealed  by  a  veil    She  was  cartsless  of 
her  lapatatioB  ;  but  in  her  amours  sbe  alwavs  con- 
sulted bar  talsrctt,  and  did  not  gratify  blindly  eith« 
her  own  passions  or  those  of  others.    She  had  been 
originally  married  to  Uuhus  Crispinos,  praefect  oi 
the  praetorian  troops  under  Claudius,  by  whom  she 
had  a  son,  but  she  afterwards  became  the  mistre^j 
of  Otho,  who  was  one  of  the  boon  companions  of 
Nero,  and  by  wheaa  BMana  the  hopad  to  altnct 
the  notice  of  the  emperor.     Having  obtairted  a 
divorce  from  iiufius,  she  married  Otho.    Uor  hii«- 
band  aactoUed  her  duma  with  iMh  raplaa  to 
emperor,  that  ho  soon  beeaoM  anxious  t*  aw  tht 
lovely  wife  of  liis  ^end.   Pbwbmh,  who  waapg* 
feet  coquette,  first  empioyad  aO  bar  Tdaadfifiiaian 
to  win  the  prince,  nnd  when  she  saw  that  she  bad 
secured  her  priae  she  a&cted  modesty,  and  pleaded 
Aat  latpaet  fcr  bar  bartnad  wodd  not  aoaw  h« 
to  yield  to  the  eroperor'b  wishes.    Such  cond«t 
had  the  desired  efbct.   Nero  became  more  ardect 
in  Ua  passion,  and  to  remofa  Odio  out  of  the  wsy 
■ant  bna  to  govern  the  province  of  Lusitania.  This 
was  in  a.  d.  68.   (Tac.  Aim.  xiiL  45,  4(>.)  Oth^ 
writers  give  radier  a  diftexent  aooonnt  of  Poppami 
first  aoquaintance  with  Nera.   They  relate  tlit 
Otho  married  Poppaea  at  the  request  of  Nero,  wbo 
was  anxious  to  conceal  the  intrigue  from  hi*  mo- 
ther, and  that  tba  twa  ftiwds  enjoyed  ber  toge- 
ther, till  the  emperor  became  jealous  of  Otho  and 
sent  hun  into  Lusitani^u    This  was  the  acoouit 
which  Ttoitas  appears  to  have  received  whw  b« 
was  romposing  his  Histories  (//«.'.  L  13);  but  m 
he  relates  the  circumatancee  at  greater  length  in  his 
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Annals,  which  wen  writtea  fubieqoently,  be  bad 
i.o  doubt  obuined  Mtii&etorjr  anthoritj  §at  the 
tf*""'^*  which  he  there  gives. 

PoppAca  now  became  the  acknowledged  mistress 
of  T^cro,  but  this  did  not  satisfy  her  ambition.  She 
ivas  anxioos  to  be  hif  irih,  B«t  m  hag  m  Agrippina, 
tfie  mother  of  Noro,  was  alire,  she  cnnld  scarcely 
hope  to  obtain  thiit  honour.  She  therelore  employed 
■11  Imt  influence  with  Nero  to  excite  his  resent- 
ment against  his  mother ;  and  by  her  arts,  seconded 
w*  Uiejr  were  by  the  namerous  enemies  of  Agrip- 
piaa»  Veto  was  indnead  to  pat  his  mother  to  death 
in  jk.  n.  ."jD.    Still  she  did  not  immediately  obtain 
the  great  object  of  her  desires  ;  for  although  Nero 
luKt«d  Us  wfifeOelavii^beyi6Uedfcr•te•tothe 
a(i\  ic«^  of  his  best  counsellor!*,  not  to  divorce  the 
womun  who  had  brought  him  the  empire.  At 
lengrth,  iMvever,  Poppaea,  who       eBPlfaaed  to 
exercise  a  complete  sway  over  the  emperor,  induced 
liim  to  put  away  OctaTia,  in       62|  on  Uieplea 
of  bArrenneas,  and  tonwny  herafnr  difB  imr> 
wardflL    Bat  Poppoea  did  not  feel  sectire  ae  kag  as 
<lcta  via  was  alive,  and  by  working  alteraatalj  men 
the  fears  and  passions  of  her  husband,  she  preraued 
upem  MPt  to  pot  dM  imbnpy  girl  to  death  in  the 
coarse  of  the  same  year.  [Octavi  a,  No.  3.]  Thus 
two  of  the  greatest  crimes  of  Isuru's  iilCf  the  mor- 
dar  of  hie  mother  and  of  hii  vHl^  wtn  munittod 
•t  the  instipntion  of  Poppaea. 

In  the  following  year,  A.n.  63,  Poppaea  was 
dalle— d  of  a  danghtor  «t  Aotfam.  This  event 
CBiiS'^cl  Nero  the  most  extravagant  joy,  and  was 
celekmited  with  public  games  and  other  rejoidqgs. 
PoppaM  Merived  m  iSSt  oeconon  the  title  ef  An- 
f^stii.  The  infant,  however,  died  at  the  age  of 
four  months,  and  was  enrolled  among  the  gods.  In 
j^o.  65  PoppMi  was  pregnant  agahi,  hat  wm 
Irilifwl  hy  ■  '^'^'^  brutiil  huihand  in  a  fit  of 

paAAion.    It  was  rrooited  by  lome  that  he  had 
poi^ned  her;  hot  seeitas  ga^  M  Otodlt  to  dde 
l^ecoont,  since  Nero  was  desirous  of  offspring,  and 
continued  to  the  bst  enamoured  of  his  wife.  Her 
bmiy  was  not  burnt,  according  to  the  Roman  custom, 
bat  embalmed,  and  was  deposited  in  the  sepulchre 
of  the  Jiirii.    Sho  received  the  honour  of  a  public 
funeral,  and  her  funeral  orattra  was  pronounced  by 
Vmtm  kfaao^   She  was  enrolled  among  the  gods, 
and  a  magnificent  temple  was  dedicated  to  her  by 
NenH  which  bure  the  inscription  Sabinaedeae  Vemri 
tmmirvmm  feetrmid.   Nero  continued  to  cherish  her 
iBcmnry,  and  subsoqucnlly  married  a  youth  of  the 
name  of  Sporus,  on  account  of  his  likeness  to  Pop- 
pMtt.  [SroBOB.]  Bat  though  the  emperor  laAouled 
lier  death,  the  people  rejoiced  at  it  on  account  of 
her  crnelty  and  licentiouanesa ;  and  the  only  class 
in  tlia  aavplia  vho  logialtad  hw  hon 
the  Jews,  whose  cause  she  had  defended.    It  is 
rather  curioos  to  find  Joeephus  (^at  zx.8. 1 11) 
calling  this  adolteioM  aad  Wfdewn  a phm  wmiMiiii 
Poppaea  was  inordinately  fond  of  taray  and 
pomp*  and  took  immense  pains  to  pnnrte  the 
beauty  of  her  person.   Thus  we  tro  toM  tfal  aD 
her  mnlee  were  shod  with  gold,  and  that  five  hun- 
dred aaMO  von  daii^y  nilked  to  MVP^  hav  with  a 
hath. 

(IW.  Aiuu  ziil  45,  46,  xiv.  I,  60,  Gl,  xv. 
IX  6,  7,  21  ;  Sn^t.  AVr.  35,  Oth.  3  ;  I»lut. 
GiMlb.  19  ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixj.  1 1,  12,  Ixii.  13,  27,  28, 
IxiH  26  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xi.  42.  a  96,  xii.  18.  s.  41, 
xxvtii.  12.  S.50,  xxxiii.  11.  s.  49,  szsvii.  S.  0^12  ; 
eomp.  JSckhel,  toL  ti  fi  28(>.) 
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oon  ov  mrpAiA  tABiri,  vn  wns  or  imo. 
SABPNIA,  FITRTA,  or  SABI'NA  TRAN- 

QUILLI'NA,  dnnLrhtnr  of  Misitheus  [MoB- 
THBUsj,  and  wife  of  the  third  Qordian.  ¥nm 
BMahin  exUblud  vpos  euine  of  Alemidiia  a&d  ef 

Cappadocian  Caesareia  numismntologists  have  con- 
dudiMl  that  the  manriage  took  pkce,  a.  d.  241, 
hat  It  it  net  hnowii  waedier  they  had  any  pro- 
geny, nor  have  any  indications  been  preserved  of 
her  fate  after  the  death  of  her  father  and  her 
husband,  a.  d.  241.  (Capitolin.  Gwdian,  trt*^  23  ; 
Eutrop.  it.  2  ;  Eckhel,  voL  vii.  p.  31&)  [W.R.) 

SABINIA'NUS,  a  friend  of  the  younger  Pliny 
who  addressed  two  letters  to  him  ( Kp.  ix.  21, 24 J. 

SABINIA'NUS,  a  Roman  iietal  la  thofriga 
of  Constans,  who  appointed  him  in  A.  D.  tn 
supersede  the  brave  Ursicinus  in  the  command  of 
the  army  employed  agaioft  the  Ptodan  king  Sopor 
or  Shapiir.  The  choice  was  a  very  bad  one,  CbT 
Sabinianus  was  not  only  an  incompetent  genflial» 
though  he  had  seen  many  eampaigiM,  bat  was  a 
tmitor  and  a  coward.  He  had  Kcrirccly  tikcn  tho 
command,  when  Ursiciuiu  was  ordered  to  aena 
aadfff  hte,  that  he  aiight  do  the  weik,  while 
Sabinianus  cr.joy,  d  tho  bonour.  But  Sabinianus 
could  not  even  secure  to  himself  the  anticipated  suc- 
esMi  ThraeghUteoward{wAaiida,lhe1m1waikof 
the  empire  in  Mesopotamia,  was  lost,  and  its  gar- 
rison massacred.  Among  the  few  who  escaped  the 
fury  of  the  Persians  was  Ammanus  Marcellinos, 
who  served  in  tlie  staff  of  Ursicinus.  The  reason 
why  Sabinianus  did  not  relieve  Amida  as  he  was 
urged  to  do  by  Ursicinus,  was  a  secret  order  of  the 
court  aaaaeh,  to  eaoeo  aa  nmeh  disgrace  to  Ursi- 
cinus  a*  pn«i«iib!e,  in  order  to  prevent  him  from 
rc^'ainiug  his  former  influence  and  power.  In  this 
th«-y  succeeded  completely,  for  after  his  return  to 
Constantinople  in  360,  Ursicinus  was  banished 
from  the  court  and  ended  his  days  in  obscurity. 
A  nmihr  though  hetttf-deevred  Me  woe  toatiaed 
fnr  Snbinianu^.  ftir  on  the  accession  of  Julian,  ho 
shrunk  back  from  public  liiiB,  and  was  no  longer 
heard  oC  flien  woo  oaolher  Reaiao  general, 
Sabinianus,  a  worthy  man  and  difttinguii^hed 
captain,  who  was  worsted  by  Theodoric  the  Great, 
la  the  deekifa  hatHa  of  MMgoa.  (Aam.  Mare, 
xviii.  4,  &c,  sdx.  1,  te|  Zaaar.  toL  iL  p.  20,  &c 
ed.  Paris.)  [W.  P.] 

SABI'NUS.  1.  A  eontemporary  poet  and  a 
friend  of  Ovid,  known  to  us  only  firom  two  pas- 
sages of  the  works  of  the  Utter.  From  one  of 
these  {Am,  iL  18.  27 — 34)  we  learn  thjit  S.(binus 
had  u  ritten  answer*  to  dx  of  tta  B/tuiolae  J/eroi- 
f/v  ,  •  t  Ovid.  Three  answers  ennraerated  by  OviJ 
in  this  passage  are  printed  in  many  editions  of  the 
poet*s  works  as  the  pcnuine  poems  of  S.ibinu'*.  It 
is  remarked  in  tho  life  of  ( )vid  (  Vol.  III.  p. 72,  a.] 
that  their  genuineness  is  doubtful   but  we  may  go 
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farther,  and  auert  with  certaioty  that  they  were 
writtanbyftBodon  ■&alH^AiigMaB8iUBW»aboiil 

the  year  1467.  The  otiMT  pas<*ntrp  of  OviJ,  in 
which  Sabinos  ia  mentiaatd  (as  PonL  iv.  16.  13 — 
]6)dlndMtooiw«(tlMaanr«na]Ntdy  spoken  of, 

:um1  lilu'wiso  itifwrma  w  of  Chtt  ttllMOt  tWB  Oilier 

vorks  of  Sabinus  :  — 

Quique  cuam  TVvmcna,  imperiiectamqae  diarmm 
IViaiufnIi  odefi  notte  Sanndt  lyi, 

Tt  bat  been  eonjectnred  by  OllUer  tbat  tb«  TVvMaw 

Iiere  spoken  of  u.is  an  epic  ikk-iu,  oaotaiiuiig  a  hia- 
tory  of  the  birth  and  adventures  of  Theseus  till  his 
arriral  at  his  father's  court  at  Athens,  so  called 
from  Troeten  being  tha  bbth-place  of  Theseus,  and 
that  the  Dierum  Opus  was  a  continuation  of  Ovid's 
Fasti.  As  the  letter  from  Pontus  in  which  the 
death  of  Sabinus  is  mentioned  was  writtn  in  A.  n. 
15,  he  probably  died  shortly  l>efore  this  year.  For 
further  discussion  respecting  this  poet,  see  an  essay 
by  Gliiaer,  entiUed  Der  DieHer  grfiaw  ia  tbt 
Rkeinuches  Museum  for  1842,  p.  437,  &c. 

S.  P.  Sabinuh,  was  appointed  by  Vitellios,  on 
bit  aeoMrioD  to  the  aoplra  in  a.  ik  69,  praefect  of 
t!io  pnif'torian  troops,  nlthoutrh  he  was  at  the  time 
only  praefect  of  a  cohort.  (Tac  Uiit.  ii.  92,  iiL  36.) 
Ho  But  Bol  bo  confimndod  with  hb  eootomporary 
FlaYiaaSaUnBa,  thepaa&ctof  tho  city  [Sabwiw, 
Fj^atiooI. 

SABrNUS,  o  eoninlaria  undor  AntoiiiBiu 

Heliogabalus,  on  whose  writings  Ulpianus  com- 
mented according  to  Aelius  Lampridius  {AnUm. 
Heliogab.  cl6).   Heliogabalus,  in  »  low  tono  of 
voice,  ordered  a  oantnrion  to  put  Sabisnt  to  d«tb 
fur  stayinpf  in  the  city  ;  but  the  centurion,  wbo  WOi 
rather  deaf,  thought  tlial  the  order  was  to  driTa 
him  out  of  Rome,  which  ho  did,  and  thus  saved 
the  life  of  Sabinus.    The  statement  of  Ulpianus 
commenting  on  a  work  of  this  Sabinus,  is  appa- 
tontly  a  blunder  of  Lampridius.    In  his  life  of 
Alexander  Severos  (c.  68)  Lampridius  mentions 
among  tha  consiliarii  of  Alexander,  Fabius  Sabi- 
nui,aaonof  8aUnna,an  illoftrioaa  bmui,  tto  Gate 
of  his  time.    Fabius  may  have  been  a  jurist,  but 
uothing  is  knomi  of  him.   Theia  ia  no  reason  for 
calKngsabinna  ona^fbr  Lampridina  ia  ao  ndioritT, 
.'ind  there  is  no  othilb  (OlOlioib  V9h»  Juriscomul- 
tonna,  ^  189.)  [0.  L.J 

SAw'NUS,  a  conmkili  and  pmefiBCt  of  tbe 
city,  under  Maximinus  I.,  was  slain  while  en- 
deavouring to  quell  the  insurrection  which  burst 
forth  when  intelligence  arrived  of  the  elevation  of 
the  Gordians  in  Africa.  (Capitolin.  Maidmin.  duo^ 
1 4,  Gordian.  frfls,  1 3 ;  Herodian.  vii.  15.)  [ \V.  H.J 

SABrNUS  (2a«iM>s),  Greek,  literar}-.  1.  A 
MpUrttBd  ibilaridn,  who  flourished  under  Ha- 
drian, and  wrote  a  work  in  four  l)ooks,  entitled 
Llffoyvyr^  Kcd  vwo$ia«is  tifXtrriTUiiit  vA?]f,  and 
alao  Conmentarioa  on  Thoqrdidti^  Aauflans,  and 
•ono  other  authors,  as  well  as  other  cxegetical 
mrisib  (Said. «.  v.)  He  seems  to  have  been  a 
aotito  of  Zeogma,  as  Soidai  telb  ns  that  Seigius 
of  Zeugma  wrote  an  epitaph  for  his  brother, 
binus  the  sophist.   (Suid.  $,  v.  Stpyuts.) 

3.  The  rathor  of  n  single  epigram  in  tiio  Greek 
Anthology,  in  imitation  of  Leonidas  of  Tarrntiim. 
It  ii  not  known  with  certainty  whether  he  was 
tho  lame  penon  •§  tho  oophist.  (Brunck,  AnaL 
vol.  ii.  p,  304  ;  Jacobs,  Anth.  Craee,  vol.  iii.  p.  18, 
vol.  xiii  n.  94tt  ,  Fabric.  BiU,  Gmtf,  toL  ir.  p. 
494.) 


IS.  A  bishop  of  Heradeia  in  Thrace,  md  a  Ur\ 
lower  of  tho  henoy  of  MoeedoBin,  wm  oao  of  t^j 
earlir=it  writers  on  ercli-viaKtieal  councils-  H:, 
work,  entitled  'S.vvarjfiirjf^  vwr  SvroS<«v,  ia 
quently  quoted  by  Soenlea  and  oAor  oeeledaaABf | 
historians.      (Soc  II.  E.  i.  5,  ii.  11,   13,  . 
Soaom.  U.  E.  Praef.  ;  Niceph.  CalL  iz.  s  Epmhsr.i 
//««>.  iL  8,  9,  17.)    He  appm  to  fcam  Esail 
about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Tbeodosina  II.,  «k), 
re^ed  from  a.  d.  424  to  450.    (Vossiua,<ie  //tC 
Qraec.  pp.  307, 314, 494  ;  Fabric  BAl.  Grtter.  t.._ 
xii.pp.lH-2,ll]3.)  _        [PAl  I 

SABI'NUS  (SaffZyof),  a  physician,  and  orn- 
the  most  eminent  of  the  ancient  commentatoi»  lc 
Hippocrates,  who  lived  b'-forc  Julianus  (Qakr,! 
Adv.  JuIUirt.  c.  3.  vol.  xviii.  pL  i.  p.  '2  >.j\  y.vA 
was  tutor  to  Metrodorus  (id.  CoitwtcMt,  tu  litp- 
pocr.  "  Epid.  II J. i.  4.  vol.  xvii.  pt.  i.  pu  B07,  *Jb  I 
and  Stratoniciis  (id.       A(r>i  lii'r,  c.  4.  vol  v. 
1 19),  and  must  therefore  have  lived  about  the  eui 
of  too  llnl  ooBlaiyaAar  ChrioL  Oalen  firvqtwBt'y 
quotoa  him,  and  controverts  some  r<f  hi^^  op)n)or.i. 
but  at  the  same  time  allows  that  he  and  Raais 
EphesiuB  (who  ii  oouBMndy  mentfoned  in  o»  ' 
junction  with  him)  comprehended  the  meaning;  f 
Hippocrates  better  than  most  of  the  other  gmb- 
meutaton  (Galan,  4*  (ML  Limr.  smt.  toL  xtz. ' 

p.  58 :  comp.  Coiniiu  nt.  in  I/iffK'cr.  **  Epid,  VI." 
ii.  10.  vol.  xviL  pU  L  p.  849.)  It  ia  not  Itnovs 
whether  Sabinus  conunonted  on  the  wh<4e  of  the 
Ilippocratic  Collection  ;  the  quotations  cV:c.  it  | 
Oalen  only  relate  to  the  Apkoritms^  EfHiles^irt, 
dt  Nalura  Homimit,  and  dc  Htmortbus  ;  si.d 
Atdua  GoUins  has  preservod  a  fragment  of  lu 
commentary  on  the  treatise  de  Alimeiito  fin. 
16).  See  Littr^s  Ckuvret  d^'/Iippocr.  voL  L  p. 
&c.  [W.A.G.] 

SAni'Nr?,  A  LBItJS,  WM  a  cohere  with  Ci- 
cero.   1 1  is  111  re/^ereuce  to  him  that  Cicero  speaks 
of  the  JAsoMMi  o«oCiMk  (Cie.flrf.iAsin.I4,  I 
xiv.  18,  20.) 

SABI'NUS,  ASE'LLIUS,  received  a  mamifi- 
cent  remod  fimn  Tiberini  far  a  dialqgne^  in  which 
he  had  introduced  a  contest  Ik- t ween  a  mnshnxna, 
a  fidocubk  an  oyster,  and  a  thniah.  (&iet.  i'2.) 

SABI'Nna  ASmna  «  ihotoridn  wo- 
tioned  bv  the  elder  Seneca  (Suas.  2\ 

SABi'NUS»  M.  CAL'LIUS,  a  Koman  jutiil, 
who  toccaodod  OMdui  I^onginui.   Ho  was  ait 
the  Sabinus  from  whom  tho  Sabinlani  took  lihA 
name.  Caelius  Sabinus  was  named  oonanl  by  Odio ; 
and  Vitellius,  on  his  accesnon  to  povK^  did  oot 
rescind  the  appointment.    His  conadihlp  holeoged 
to  A.  D.  C'V,  in  which  year  Vitellius  was  succeeded 
by  Vespasionus.    He  wrote  a  work.  Ad  EdietMU 
Aedilium  GMSmm  (OolL  iv.  2,  viL  4).    In  the 
first  of  these  two  passaeejt  rJelHns  mentions  the 
work  of  Caelius  (i«  lUtro  yttcm  dc  Ediclo  Aedilium 
Curulium  (xmpotuit) ;  and  Caelius  here  quotes 
Labeo.     Nearly  the  same  words  are  given  by 
Ulpian  (X>e.^e(^</k»oi:;itcto,Dig.21.tit.l.s.  l.§7jb 
but  ho  qnoici  only  Sabinna,  and  oniti  Labeei 
name.    In  the  second  passage  Gellius  quote*  the 
words  of  Caelius  as  to  tho  practice  of  alaves  being 
•old  with  tho  pileus  on  the  nead,  when  the  vvadsr 
wduM  not  warrant  them  ;  and  though  the  work 
the  Edict  is  not  quoted  there,  it  seems  certain  thst 
this  extract  nraat  bo  from  thia  hook  of  Oaotina  It 
appears  that  Caelius  must  also  have  written  other 
works.   (Diff.  35.  tit.  I.  a  72.  §  7.)   Thm  an 
no  oxtnttti  fipom  Caelius  ia  the  Digest,  hot  hill 
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oft'-n  cited,  sometimes  a«  Caelia»  SabinuA,  •ome- 
ttuie«  by  the  name  of  Sabinut  only.       [O.  L.  J 

BABfNUS,  CALA^VIUS,  eammaiicM  tlie 
tv^  elfth  legion  under  CiesentiiuH  Paetua  in  his  un- 
for^asuue  campaiga  in  Annenia,  a,o.  0*2.  (Tac 
Jtmm.  XT.  7.) 

SABl'NUS,  CALVrSlUS.  LC.Calvisius 
Sauimus,  one  of  the  legates  of  Oaeaar  in  the  civil 
war,  waa  eent  by  him  into  Aetolia  in  B.C.  48,  and 
obtained  potwftsion  of  the  whole  of  the  oountn*. 
(  Ca»?*.  B.  C.  in.  34,  35.)  It  is  related  by  Appian 
i^/i.  (J,  ii.  60)  that  he  was  defeated  by  Metellus 
Sciyio  ia  Macedonia,  bat  this  statement  is  hardly 
consistent  with  Caesar's  account.  In  n.  c.  45  he 
received  the  province  of  Africa  from  Cae«ir.  Hav- 
ini;  been  elected  praetor  in  b.  c.  44,  he  obtained 
from  Antony  the  province  of  Africa  ngain.  It  was 
pretended,  tiiat  the  lot  hod  assigned  him  this  pro- 
vinea ;  <m  whidi  (Seero  remarks  that  aothiaf 
could  be  more  locky,  seeing  that  he  had  just  come 
from  Afrios  kaving  two  legates  behind  him  in 
Uciea,  M  if  Im  Ind  dMned  that  1m  dMmM  loon 

Ttrturn.     He  did  not,  hnwever,  return  to  Africa,  as 
the  aenata,  after  the  departure  of  Antony  for  Mo- 
tina,  cuiiftiwl  it  upon  Q.  Cotidlldus  (Cic.  WL IH. 
10,  <jui  F'tia.  xii.  '25).    Sabiniis  was  consul  B.  c.  39 
with  !«.  Marcius  Cenioriniia,  and  in  tbe  following 
year  he  eemnnded  tlia  fleetof  OelvrfiiliD  diewar 
with  Sox.  Pompey.    In  conjunction  with  Menas, 
who  had  deserted  Pompey,  he  fought  against  Mc- 
itecratea,  Pompey  *s  admiral,  and  sustained  a  defeat 
Comae.    When  Menas  went  over  to  Pompey 
again,  just  before  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  in 
u.  c  36y  Sabinus  was  deprived  of  the  command  of 
tiM  flctt,  baWMse  he  had  not  kept  a  sufficient  watch 
orer  the  renegade.    This,  at  lea*t,  is  the  reason 
asaigned  by  Appian  ;  but  Octaviau  had  for  other 
IMMM  determined  to  entmsl  tha  conduct  of  the 
warloAsiippa.  It  is  evident  moreover  that  SnbintiH 
was  MtMoked  apon  with  suspicion  by  Uctariou,  for 
at  tlMdMaafdM  WW  tha  latter  gafaUntha  task 

of  clparing  Itily  of  ntbbers.  He  is  mentioned  too 
at  a  later  time,  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Actium, 
aa  «M  of  Ite  fiiwdt  flT  OelivlML  (Dioa  Cm  xlfia 
34,  46  I  AppiMi,  A  a  T.  81,  M,  1SS{  Plat.  Ant. 
5B.) 

2.  C.  CA&vinmSAntvi,  w«bablyioBofN«.l, 
was c(msnl&«.4  vitt  U PliMMitti Bato(M«win. 

Amcft.). 

8.  C.  Caltuids  Sabinus,  probably  son  of  No  2. 
and  gtaadson  of  No.  1,  was  consul  under  Tiberios 

in  A.  n.  26  with  Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Qaetulicus. 
In  A.  D.  32  he  was  accused  of  majestas,  but  was 
anred  by  Celsua,  trttnuw  of  aciljcahort,  who  was 
one  of  the  informers.  Fie  was  governor  of  Paniionia 
under  Caligula,  and  was  accused  with  his  wife 
Coraalia;  iNtt  a*  their  condemnation  was  certain, 
they  pot  an  end  to  their  own  lives  before  the  trial 
came  on.  (Tac  Ann,  iv.  4U,  vi.  9,  Hisl*  u  4U ;  Dion 
CaM.  lijc  18.) 

4.  C.u.vjsifs  Sabinps,  a  wealthy  contemporary 
of  Siencca,  was  of  servile  origin*  and,  though  igno- 
nttt,affrtlid  to  be  a  lara  of  imiiig  (Sen.  27). 

SABI'NUS,  CA^I  rS,  was  consul  under  Omi- 
eatki  IB  A.Di.310  with  Coroelias  Aaolinus.  Thi« 
waa  the  aMoiid  coBsolslrfp  ef  SaMnna  i  bat  Us  first 
does  not  occur  in  the  Fasti.  ((^  Jwt.  IL  tit.  U>. 
s.  7  :  9.  tit  32.  s.  a,  et  alibi.) 

SABINUS,  CLAU'DIUS.  [Claudius  No*. 
I  3.1 

^SAUFNUS,  CO&N£^UUS»  a  triboM  of  tba 
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praetorian  troops,  was,  after  Cassius  Chaerea,  the 
principal  conspirator  against  Caiigula,  and  gave  him 
OM  M  iba  mill  blows.  Upon  the  eMoition  of 
Chaerea  by  Claudius,  Sabinus  voluntarily  jmt  an 
end  to  his  own  life,  disdaining  to  survive  the  asso- 
dttaofUsglorioiMdood  (OknOMalix.  39,  k.  8; 

Suet  Calii].  5n  ;  Joseph.  AnLx\x.  1,  4). 

SABPInUS,  DOMIO'IUS,  is  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  principal  ceotnilons  (primijnlans)  in  <3alba^i 
army  at  Rome  in  a.d.  69  (Tac.  Ilia.  i.  31).  We 
find  mention  of  a  Domitius  Sabinus,  a  tribune  of 
the  soldiers,  who  servod  under  Vespasian  and  TitaM 
in  the  JevUi  wn.  ( Joiapb.  A  .f.  k  7.  %  S4,  t.8. 
$  !•) 

SA 131'  N  US,  FA'BIUS.  [See  above,  Sawnus, 
consularis,  p.  688,  a.] 

SABl'NUS,  FLA'VIUS.  1.  T.  Flavius  Sa- 
BIN  us,  the  father  of  the  emperor  Vespasian,  was 
biflMslf  the  son  of  T.  FbMrioaPMn,  wbobdl  aonad 
as  a  centurion  in  the  army  of  Pompey  at  Pharsalia. 
Sabinus  had  been  one  of  the  (krmers  of  the  tax 
of  tba  qMdragesima  in  Asia,  wbkh  ba  ooUeetod 
with  80  much  fairness  that  many  cities  erected 
statues  to  bu  honour  with  the  inscription  icaKit 
TsAssnfMvn.  He  aftsrwaida  carrfad  on1>asiiM« 
as  a  mom  y-ItMidcr  among  the  Ilolvctians,  and  died 
in  their  country,  leaving  two  sons,  Sabintu  and 
Vespasian,  ammidi  tmponr.  (Soot  Fesp.  1.) 

2.  Ft  A  VI  us  StAIIMDS,  the  elder  son  of  ttie  pre- 
ceding, and  the  brotber  of  the  emperor  Vespasian. 
He  is  first  mentioned  in  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
A.  D.  45,  when  he  served  under  Phmtius  in  Bri- 
tain, along  with  his  brother  Vesposian  (Dion  Cass. 
Ix.  2U).  Ue  afterwards  governed  Aluesia  for  seven 
years,  and  held  the  impoctnt  olke  of  pracfectus 
urbis  during  the  last  eleven  years  of  Nero's  rcipn. 
He  was  removed  from  this  office  by  Ualba,  but 
was  replaced  in  it  on  tba  accession  of  Otha,  wba 
was  anxious  to  conciliate  Vespasian,  who  com- 
manded the  Roman  legions  in  the  ISmix,  Ue  con- 
tinued ta  rMrin  tiie  dignity  xmSm  Titdlioi,  Msd 
made  the  soldiers  in  the  city  swe.or  allegiance  to 
the  new  onperor.  But  when  Vespasian  was  pro- 
diiiBod  gODiial  bjtiio  legions  In  tba  EBst,ud 
Antonius  Pliana  and  his  other  generals  in  the 
West,  after  tho  ddsat  of  the  troops  of  Vitellius, 
ware  nmAing  upon  Rome,  Vitellius,  despairing  of 
success,  offered  to  surrender  the  empire,  and  to 
pla^  the  supreme  power  in  the  hands  of  Sabinus 
till  the  arrival  of  his  brother.  The  Oermau  sol- 
diers of  Vitellius,  however,  refused  ndlBission  to 
this  arrangement,  and  resolved  to  support  their 
sovereign  by  arms.  Sabinus  had  now  gone  too 
far  to  retreat  (  and,  as  he  had  not  sufficient  forces 
to  oppose  the  troops  of  Vitellius,  he  took  refnijf  in 
the  Capitol.  In  the  following  night  he  c4iubed  his 
own  children  and  Domitian,  his  brother's  son,  ta 
be  brought  into  the  Capitol,  and  (Ic-patchfJ  n  mes- 
senger to  Vespasian's  generals,  begging  for  imme- 
diale  ■esii>anee  On  tbe  felkiw^  day  the  soW 
diers  of  Vitelline  advainffl  to  att;uk  th«'  Cipitol. 
In  tbe  assault  the  houses  next  the  Capitol  were 
set  on  flta,  wbether  by  tba  bestegm  or  the 
iK'sieirrd,  is  uncertain.  The  flames  sprt-ad  to  the 
Capitol,  which  was  eventually  bomt  to  the  ground 
( December,  A.  Dl  69).  Babhna,  wbo  wna  wem  avt 
l>y  <>M  nge,  and  who  had  lost  his  prettcnce  of  Blilld 
iu  the  danger,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  dragged 
before  VlteuiiB,  wbo  in  vain  endeavoured  to  save 
him  from  the  fury  of  the  soldiers.  While  Vitellius 
I  vat  itHiding  befoia  tba  atepe  af  tbe  palace,  tbej 
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tUihbed  Sabinus,  mangled  hU  body,  cut  off  hit 
head,  and  dragifed  his  ivmains  to  the  place  wh«>re 
the  corpsi  h  i)f  iii:ilt  f.i.cior«  were  thn»wn  (in  Oenio- 
mku).  Uia  chiliiit'ii  and  liis  nephew  I)niTiiti:in 
made  their  escape.  When  the  generals  of  W-spa- 
•ian  olMlifaMi  ptMMion  of  the  city,  the  remains  of 
SaJiimiR  wore  interred  with  the  h'lnnur  of  n  cen- 
sor's fiineraL  biibinus  was  a  man  of  distinguished 
iHmtatf— I  aad  of  unspotted  duuBcter.  He  had 
been  engTiged  in  military  service  for  thirty-five 
veara,  aiid  was  equaliy  illustrious  in  peace  and 
IB  wtt  Dtrinp  aw  wven  yvm  that  Im  had 
governed  Moesia,  and  the  twelve  years  he  had 
held  the  pntefecture  of  the  city,  the  only  charge 
ever  broofht  againal  him  was  a  too  great  copious.- 

ness  of  speech.     It  was  universiilly  agreed,  that 

helora  Ve^pMian  becane  tmjfwxft  the  d%|utj  of 
Urn  faaSIf  flaMnd  !■  SaliBMi       Ml  t«r»  mm^ 

Flnvius  Sabinus  [No.  4],  and  Flaviiu  Clemens 
[CLKMRNti.]  (Plut  0th,  5  I  Tac.  //isi.  I  46,  iL 
&S,  iii.  64—74,  ir.  47  ;  Dion  Cass.  Izr.  17  ;  Suet 
Ve<f,.  1,  ritetf.  Ifi  ;  Joseph.  B.  J.  ir.  10.  §  3,  iv. 
Jl.  55  4  ;  Kutrop.  rii.  1"2  ;  Aun;l.  VicL  Caet.  8.) 

'.i.  T.  Flavius  Sauinuh,  waa  consul  sufiectus 
Vith  M.  GmUm  Sabinus  Itt  Ibf  nd  ilM,  A.  D. 
69.  He  was  one  of  the  general*  appointed  by 
Otho  to  oppose  the  forces  of  Vitellius,  but  after 
the  vialofjr  of  the  latter  he  made  his  Milnnisaion  to 
the  conqueror  (Tac  Ilist.  i.  77,  ii.  36,51).  We 
have  followed  TiUemont  (^HiUoire  da  M!mpereitrs, 
«*Nolo  1  ivOtlMB**)  in  makioff  this  T.  Flavius 
Sahiniis  a  different  person  from  the  pracfect  of  the 
citjr  mentioned  Above.  TMitna  nowhere  tpeaka  of 
thMB  M  the  mw  persoii,  aad  il  b  awttefr  vh 
likely  that  the  pracfect  of  the  city  would  have 
been  sent  away  irom  Bomew  fiesidea  which,  we 
find  that  after  the  death  of  Otho,  tbe  eenaul 
Flarios  Sabinus  caused  his  troops  in  the  north  of 
Italy  to  submit  to  the  generals  of  Vitellius  (Tac. 
Hut.  ii.  5 1 ),  while  the  praefect  of  the  city  at  the 
■ame  time  made  the  city  cohorts  at  Home  swear 
allegiance  to  Viteiliiis  (Tac.  J/ist.  ii.  .^5).  In 
addition  to  which  we  iearn  from  inscriptions  that 
^  pcaenomen  of  the  consul  wae  Tlilw.  The  prae- 
nonien  of  the  pmeO-ct  of  the  city  is  not  mentioned 
by  Tacitus,  but  it  could  not  have  been  Titua,  a& 
that  was  the  pniMWiM  «l  Ymfmim.  A  diffi- 
culty, however,  still  remains,  namely,  why  the 
younger  brother  Veepaaian  bore  the  surmune  of  his 
Mher  oootmiy  to  the  gonml  OMgek  But  to  thto 
wo  reply,  tliat  it  may  li  wc  happentvl  in  this  case, 
as  in  othera,  that  theie  was  a  brother  older  than 
the  other  two,  wmmi  THm,  vho  dM  dbr  Ihe 
birth  of  the  futurH  pmftct  of  the  city,  but  before 
the  birth  of  VinpaSm,  and  that  the  mmbohmh  of 
the  fuhar  wtm  then  given  to  the  eUM  ham  ant. 

4.  FLAVitis  Sabinus,  the  son  of  the  pr&efect  of 
the  city  [No. 2],  was  besiiged  with  his  £sthcr  in 
tbe  Capitol,  bat  escaped  when  it  waa  bnrat  down. 
He  married  Julia,  the  daughter  of  hk  eoQsin  Titus. 
He  was  consul  A.  o.  82,  with  his  coostn  Domitian, 
but  was  afterwards  slain  by  the  emperor,  on  the 
frivolous  pretext  that  the  herald  in  proehdming  his 
consulship  had  called  him  Imperator  instead  of 
couttul.  Doinitiairii  lore  for  his  wife  was  perhaps 
the  real  reason  of  Ins  death.  (Dion  Ca^s.  Ixv.  17  ; 
JPhilostr.  Apoilon.  Tt/an.  vii.  3  ;  Suet.  Jhmt.  10.  ) 

SAUFNUJi,  JU'LIUS,  a  Lingon,  joined  in 
the  rereh  of  ChMsicus,  x.  D.  7Q|  his  ambition 
hcinp  excitc'l  not  only  by  his  natural  %anity,  but 
by  a  £aiae  idea  that  he  waa  deaceuded  (xom  Jitlioa 


Caetar.   He  eidend  hie  followers  to  talat«  bim  aa 
Oaetar;  and  with  a  huge  irregular  body  of  i^ngons 
he  attacked  the  Seqoani,  and  waa  d<^eated.  He 
ded  to  a  villa  Itelonging  to  him,  which  ht>  bnmt, 
that  he  might  be  supposed  to  have  perished  in  the 
flames,  and  hid  himself  is  aoaie  subterTBMaa 
chambers,  where  he  wan  kept  concealed  for  nine 
years  by  his  friends  and  his  wife  Kpponiua,  or 
Peponihu    He  wm  at  length  captured,  taken  to 
Rome,  and  there  put  to  death  by  order  €»f  Ves- 
pasian.  (Tac.  i/tst.  iT.  5A,  67  ;    Dion  Com^ 
hrri.  t,16f  PhL  JMLtt,  pp.77«,771s  Cuta- 
surs.)  [P.  S  J 

l!>ABrNUS,  MASSU'AIUS,  «  b«u«r  of 
Ateioe  Gapito,  waa  •  dkdagviahea  jviat  !■  the 

time  of  Til)eriuK,  atid  he  lived  under  Nen»  also,  f  .r 
the  passMe  in  (iaioa  (ii  2itt)  must  eertainlj  refer 
tet&NriBHtand  MttaOaaUaiu    Urn  k  the 
Sabinus  from  whom  the  school  of  the  Salnoiani 
took  its  name.  [CAnra]    Ma«ariaa  waa  acarir 
fifty  years  of  age  before  he  waa  admitted  into  thie 
Kque^tris  Ordo,  and  he  ia  Mid  to  have  boon  poor 
enough  to  require  pecuniary  assistance  from  hi* 
hearers.     He  obtained  under  Tiberius  the  Jiu 
Reapeadeadi*  which  is  a  proof  of  his  reputation  as 
a  jurist  ;  and  it  is  further  evidenc  of  this,  that 
the  Sabuiiaui  took  their  name  not  trum  Capito, 
but  from  hia  More  diattnguiahed  pupil.    Than  ie 
no  direct  excerpt  from  Saliinus  in  the  Diijest,  but 
be  is  often  cited  by  other  jurists,  who  ""'onmitni 
vpea  hia  Ubri  ttm  Jwn$  CMtti.  Vmafrnkm 
wrote  nt  least  thirty-six  Libriad  SufAmitn,  Ulpianui 
at  ieaat  fi^r-oae,  and  PaaUia  at  least  iloff^-aevea 
heoho.  TUatetfaitnirahMMthattha  ««k  of 

Massurius  must  have  hwn  conRiderod  to  be  a 
great  authority.  It  ia  coiyectmwdi  but  it  ia  pore 
eon jectnra,  that  ihaflWtMMitMiha  mm»  as 
that  of  th»  JMjmiLMtChak  al  Q.  Mmam 

Scaevola. 

A  passage  from  Maasorioi  is  quoted  by  Gelliiis 
(z.  15),  who,  in  another  passage  (iii.  16),  quotes  a 
passage  of  Plinius  (  ff.  X.  vii.  5),  in  whicli  IMiniiis 
quotes  MassuriuN  for  a  case  in  which  u  woman 
dtH:lared  that  the  had  gone  thirteen  monUu  with 
child.  (jellius  (iv.  1.  "2)  (juotes  the  second  book 
of  Massurius  on  the  Jus  C'tvUc.  In  another  pas- 
«9i(«  IS)  Gellins  quotes  the  third  book  of  the 
Kime  work.  In  the  fourteenth  book  (c.  *2)  li? 
alludes  to  the  same  work,  under  the  name  of  Cum- 

refer  to  the  same  woric  (Siif.    90)^  whaa  ha  M|a^ 
**  Empto  ii  foid  MaiBii  rahriea  iMmIl* 

On  which  see  the  note  of  Ileinrich.  Maasorios  is 
also  mentioned  bj  Anion  ( ir.  3,  Maneeyw 
sdpeof).    If  AthMnons  (i.  p.  1,  c)  raeam  tib 

Massurius,  his  chronology  is  in  great  confusioii. 

Numerous  other  works  of  Massurius  are  cited 
by  name  in  the  Digeat :  Cbmasswton'i  <ie  ndiffmm, 

Libri  MetnoraUumy  Fasti  in  two  books  at  Imit 
(.Macrob.  S<iL  i.  4),  at  least  two  bookt  of  !if^<nsa 
(Dig.  14.  tit  2.  s.  4),  apparently  a  commcuuuv  Ad 
Edidum  (Dig.  38.  tit  1.  s.  18),  and  lAbn  ok  Vi> 
telliuin.  The  frairment*  of  the  l.ihri  Memonaliun 
and  of  the  Fa»U  are  collected  ui  Krotacher's  S&iiutt. 
(Grotius,  Vita*  JmrimmsulL  ;  Zimmem,  Odelislit 
des  Horn.  Prtrtiirfr/ifa,  i.  5;  84  ;  Puchla,  ImttL  i. 
§  99,  and  §  1 16,  on  the  Jus  Ue^xmiemii.)  [G.L.] 
SAHFNUa  M.  MINATIUai  ft  kyitoifCa 

Pompeius  the  younger,  whose  IMta  aanin  tB 

caina.  iSee  V(d.  UL  p.  mj 
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SABI'NU8»  l«YMPHia)IUa  [NmPHi- 

I>11IK.J 

8AJU'NU8kOBULTB<yNIU&  [Obcltbo. 

SABl'NUS,  (yPPIUS.    [Oppius,  No.  18.] 
SABI'NUS,  OOTO'RIUS,  a  Roman  equea, 
accused  Bnren  Soranus  and  his  dnughttT  Servilin 
in  A.V.  6(>,  and  wm  xewarded  by  Nero  with  a 
mam  of  mooagrtaad^iiMigniftaf  thsqaae*- 
tor>h;p.  (Ta&  .te.  zvL  2i|  Kl^  SB.)  [Babxa 

boRANU8.J   

SABPNUB,  L.  PLOrrrUS,  ft  Hmmhi  artist, 

xeho  is  only  known  hy  an  inscription,  in  which  he 
is  deacribed  M  a  carver  ia  ivoiy,  Ebokaail's. 
(Reinea.  d.  zL  Na.  cxxH  ;  R.  Rooette,  iMire  & 
Jf.  Sehom,  p.  400,  2d  ed.)  [P.  S.] 

SABI'NUS,  POMPO'NIUS,  or  with  hU  full 
luune  Julius  Pouponius  SABiMua,  is  sometiinee 
qaolad  9»  an  ancient  gmmmarian,  but  ia  the  same 
■ft  FMnponiuft  Lftrtui,  iriio  livid  «t  ths  swiTal  of 

SABI'NUS,  POPPAEUS,  conanl  in  a.  p.  9, 
with  Q.  Sulpidus  C.nmcrinus,  He  was  appointed 
in  the  life^time  of  Auguntua,  governor  of  Moeaia  ; 
and  TflMvhM  in  the  year  alter  bia  mwmIimi,  a.  d. 

not  only  confirmed  him  in  his  c'lvcrnment  of 
Moeaia,  but  gave  him  in  addition  the  provinces  of 
Adaift  and  Maeadooift.  Ha  eentinoed  to  hold 
these  provinces  till  his  death  in  A.  n.  35,  having 
Xttled  over  Moeaia  for  twenty-four  years.    In  A.  d. 
W,  Iw  abtained  tha  trinn^hal  omaoienta  on 
account  of  a  victory  which  he  had  gained  over 
some  Thracian  tribes.    Ha  did  not  bdoog  to  a 
dialingnished  foinily,  and  was  Indaliladte  ini  long 
aontinuance  in  his  government  to  his  pomewing 
tespectable,  but  not  striking  abilities.    He  wm  the 
maternal  grandfather  of  Poppaea  Sabina,  the  mis- 
tre%s,  and  afterwards  the  wife  of  Nero.  (Dion 
Ca&Ji.  Index,  lib.  hi.  ;  Suet,  Vesj).  2  ;  Tac.  Ann.  i. 
80,  iv.  46,  V.  10,  vi.  39,  xiiL  45  ;  Dion  Cass.  Iviii. 
25.) 

SABT'NUS,  T.  SICI'NIUS,  consul  b.  c.  487, 
with  C.  Aquillius  Tuscus,  earned  on  war  against 
the  Volsci,  and  obtained  a  triumph,  as  we  learn 
from  the  Capiloline  Fasti  ami  Dinnysius,  though 
Livy  mj%  **cum  Vulacis  ac<j[uo  Marte  discessum 
Mt.**  DIoiiyiinft  oaRa  Ua  T.  Sieebn.  {Fasti 
fnpit, ;  Dionya.  viii.  64,67  ;  Liv.  ii.  40.)  Sicinius 
served  afterwards,  aa  l^tua,  under  the  consul 
M.  FMiw  yibolaana  in  ■.e.480.  (Diem  is.  1% 
13.) 

SABI'NUS,  TITIUS,  a  distinguished  Reman 
eqnes,  wae  a  friend  of  Oemaaicos,  and  waa  con- 
sequently hated  by  Sejanus.     To   please  this 

fiwerfal  fisvoarite,  Latinitu  Latiaris,  who  was  a 
end  of  Sabinus,  induced  the  latter  to  speak  in 
unLninrdcd  terms  both  of  Sejanus  and  Tibiaa%iBd 
then  betrayed  his  confidence.  Sabinus  was  exe- 
cnted  in  prison,  and  his  body  thrown  out  upon  the 
OaoMmian  elepa,  and  cast  into  the  Tiber.  The 
aTin'»'nt  writers  mention  the  fidelity  of  the  dog  of 
^^binus,  which  would  not  desert  his  master,  and 
^hich  tried  to  bear  vp  hie  corpse  when  thrown 
into  the  Tiber.  (Tac  Ann.  iv.  18,  19,  68,  70,  vi. 
4 :  Dion  Case.  Iviii.  1 1  Plin.  U.  N.  viii.  40.  s. 
61.) 

SAni'NUS,  Q.TITUTIIUS,  one  of  Cao%nr\ 
legate*  in  Gaul,  ia  first  mentioned  iu  Caesar's 
oinpaign  against  Ae  Reftri,  in  B.  C.  57.  In  Ae 
Wlowing  year,  a  c.  56,  he  was  sent  by  Caevir 

*iili  tluee  isgioBi  i^ainal  the  UnelUk  GuloMli^ 


and  Lexovii  (in  Normandy),  who  were  led  by 
Viridovix.  He  gaiued  a  great  victory  ovtr  liio 
forces  of  Viridovix,  and  all  the  insurgent  litatet 
submitted  to  his  nuthority.  In  B.  c.  54  Q.  Titu- 
rius  SabinuH  und  L.  Aurunculeiuft  C'otta  were  sta- 
tioned for  the  winter  in  the  territory  of  the  Ebn« 
rones  with  a  legion  and  five  cohdit*.  Tln-v  liad 
not  been  more  than  fifteen  days  iu  the  country  be- 
fore they  were  attacked  by  AmUeriz  and  Gati- 
volcus.  On  this  occasion  Sabinus  did  not  show 
the  same  resolution  as  Cotta,  and  it  waa  owing  to 
hie  fitfal  reoolBtien  to  trart  himedTto  the  laib  eoB> 
duct  of  Ambiorix  that  the  Roman  troops,  as  well 
as  Sabinus  and  Cotta,  were  destroyed,  as  is  reUted 
more  fully  in  tbe  fifii  of  Cotta.  {Vol.!  p. 869.) 
(Caes.  B.G.  u.  5,  iii.  11,  17—19,  v.  24—37  j 
Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  45,  xL  5,  6  ;  Suet  Cafs.  25  ; 
Liv.  EpU.  106  ;  Flor.  iiL  10  ;  Oros.  vL  10  ;  Eo- 
trop.  tL  14.) 

The  annexed  coin  was  struck  by  a  Titoriaa 
Subinua,  but  it  is  uncertain  who  he  was. 


COIN  OP  TlTUftlUS  SAUNIJS. 

SABrNUS  TYRO,  the  author  of  a  treatise  on 
horticulture,  which  he  dedicated  to  Maecenas.  AU 
that  we  know  with  regard  to  this  writer  and  hie 
work  is  to  be  found  in  tiba  aaliea  U  VISaxy  (B.  N, 

xix.  10).  "  Ferroqtie  non  expedire  tanei  mtam, 
cunilam,  mentam,  ocimum,  aoctor  est  Sahinun  (al. 
StUnnhu)  Tyro  in  lihiO  Clywiflftl  SOem  Maecenati 
diciivit."  \\V. 

SABI'NUS,  VECTIUS,  of  the  Ulpian  fa- 
mily, waa  the  senator  upon  whose  motion,  aseoid* 
ing  to  Capitolinua,  Ralbinus  and  Maximua  were 
nominated  joint  emperors.  Upon  their  elevation 
he  was  appointed  Pifta&etoa  Uibi.  (Capitelin. 
Max.  rt  n<ilh.2,4.)  r  W.R.I 

SA'BULA,  L.  COSSU'TIUS,  mentioned  only 
on  corns,  a  speduien  of  wMdi  ie  annexed.  TIm 
obverse  represents  the  head  of  MeduRa,  with 
aABVi,a,  the  reverse  Belleropbon  riding  on  Pe- 
pM»  with  L,  coaam.  c  v.  (Eckhcl,  toL 
I  1§7.) 


COl.N  OF  I..  COSSl  TllS  SABUtA. 


SABUR.\  or  SABURRA,  the  commander  of 
Jaba  s  forces  in  Africa,  defeated  C  Curio,  Caesar's 
seaend,  ia  n  cs.  49.   He  waa  destroyed  with  ail 

his  forces  in  B.  c.  46  by  P.  Sitting.  f("a<s.  D.  C.  ii, 
38,  &C.  i  Hirt  B,  A/r.  48,  93 ;  Apf  ian,  U.a  \u 
45,  IT.  54.) 

SARirs.  [Sanchds.] 

SA'CAliAb  (SomiSat),  ef  Aigot,  one  of  the 

TT  9 
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m  SACADAS. 

most  eminent  of  the  ancient  flroek  miiMciana,  is 
mentioned  by  Plutarch  {de  Aius.  'J^p.  1 134,  b.)  as 
ooe  of  Uie  masters  who  established  at  Sparta  the 
second  preat  wliofd  or  style  (ifOTo<rTo<iis)  of  music, 
of  which  Thalctas  was  tlie  founder,  cu  Terpander 
had  been  of  the  first  Hit  ags  ii  narked  and  his 
eminence  is  attested  by  the  statement  of  Patisani.is 
(X.  7.  §  3)«  that  he  gained  the  prize  for  iiute- 
fhtybg  ft!  the  lint  «f  the  musical  eonima  vkidi 
the  Ampliictynns  estiiliHshed  in  connection  with 
the  Pythian  games  (OL  47.  3,  B.  c.  5!>0),  and  also 
at  the  nut  two  inthndi  In  waaemkm  (OL  4&  S, 
49.  3,  u.  c.  586,  582).  From  the  manner,  however, 
in  which  his  name  ia  connected  with  those  of 
Pdymneatea  and  Aknm,  in  wreral  passages,  and 
perhaps  too  from  the  cessation  of  his  Pythian  vic- 
tories, we  may  in&r  that  tiMte  Tictoriet  were 
among  the  lataat  afanta  of  Ub  VSk,  Fmanias 
elsewben  (U.  22.  1 9)  tpaaka  of  these  Pythian 
▼ictories  as  having  appeawd  the  anger  i^nat  the 
music  of  the  flute,  which  Apollo  had  conoeired  on 
account  of  his  contest  with  Silenus  (comp.  Mar- 
svAs).  Plutarch,  relating  the  same  fiict,  adds  that 
Socadas  was  the  author  of  a  new  nome,  in  which 
^  three  modaa  of  music  were  combined ;  the 
first  strophe  sung  by  the  chorus  being  in  the 
Dorian  mode,  the  second  in  the  Phrygian,  and  the 
third  in  the  Lydian,  whence  tha  nooM  waa  called 
the  trijxirtifft  (rptfitp^s)  ;  but  that  another  au- 
tliority  ascribed  ita  invention  to  Clonas.  (Plut. 
4§Mm$.8,  p.  1134,  a.)  Pollux  (iv.  79)  speaks 
cxprosslj*  of  a  Pythian  nome  as  the  composition  of 
Sacadaa.  Plutarch  also  informs  ua  that,  in  his 
ihythoMtSafladaa,  Hka  Polymnaataa,  ailhwai  to  tka 
pure  and  beautiful  style  which  had  beeniaiwdUBed 
b/Ternander.  (A.  12,  p.  1135,  c) 
In  na  tina  oi  fft**^—  aMMt  m  tha  ffr"t*^^^^ 

were  poets  aln^  tiuwgh  the  aoanaetion  between 
the  two  arts  hid  aot  become  to  dcea  aa  it  was 
aftarwarda.  Tha  Idnd  «f  poetry  whkft  ttaaa 
maatert  cultivated  was  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively, 
the  elegy.  Accordingly  we  find  Sacadas  mentioned 
as  a  ^oid  poet,  and  a  composer  of  elegies  ( Plut 
L  a)>  It  wt§t  however,  in  the  music  of  the  flute 
alone,  unaccompanied  by  the  voice,  that  he  gained 
his  Pythian  victories.  At  the  same  games  there  was 
anetlwr  and  a  different  prise  for  elegies  sung  to 
tha  music  of  the  flute  ;  and  this  was  f^ained  by 
BdMmbrotus  of  Arcadia.  The  music  of  ^Nicadas 
t*aa  mM^  that  of  Bohambrotus  auJodie.  Pan- 
saniaa  names  the  contest  in  which  Sacadas  gained 
his  victories,  aUK^tia  rd  itv9iK6w  (ii.  22.  §  9). 
FkoBi  tiw  MOM  potaage  we  learn  that  a  monn- 
ment  was  erected  to  Sacadas  in  his  native  city. 
Uia  stiUue  also  had  a  phice  among  those  of  the 
poali  and  nrarfdana  on  Mount  Halieon  ;  and,  finom 
a  stitemfnt  made  by  Pausanias  in  connection  with 
this  statue,  we  leam  that  Pindar  composed  a 
profin  in  praise  of  Saoadaa  and  Ua  flole-plaTing. 
(Pans.  ix.  30.  §  2.)  PluUiroh  {de  Mm,  8,  p.  11:^4, 
a.)  also  refers  to  the  mention  of  hitt  hj  Pindar. 
Athanaaas  (xiiL  p.  610,  c.)  astrihia  to  Bacadaa  a 
poem  on  the  taking  of  Troy  ClXffO  w4fnris), 
at  least  if  the  emendation  of  Senweighiiuser  on 
the  various  compt  fbnns  of  the  name  m  that  pas- 
sage be  correct,  whieh  la  not  universdly  adauttod. 
If  Sacadas  really  composed  such  a  poem,  it  most 
have  resembled  the  epico-lyric  poems  of  Sted- 
chorus  ;  but  the  account  given  of  it  by  Athenaeus 
can  hardly  be  nuder.itood  as  applying  to  the  work 
of  a  flute-pbyer  and  eiegiac  poet  (Miilier,  Uteck. 


SADALES. 

d.  Grlech.  IaL  vol  i.  pp.  291.  292  ;  nrict,  G^sch. 
d.  Hellen.  DidUL  vol  iL  pp.  431 — 433.)     [P.  StJ 

SACCUS,  aa  agnoaon  of  L.  Titiafaw  PImm. 

[Pansa] 

SACERDOS,  CARSI'DIUS,  was  aocuaed  in 
A.  o.  9S  af  having  assiatad  TVwfaihiaa  with  «m, 
but  was  acquitted.  He  was  condemned  in  a  r. 
37  to  deporhUio  m  tncu/ajn,  as  one  of  the  aowm- 
pUcM  of  tha  adnkariaa  of  AlbneiDa,  at  whkh  tiM 
he  is  spoken  of  as  a  man  of  praetorian  rank.  Hii 
name  occurs  in  some  editions  of  Tadtua,  under  ikt 
fan  of  GfOiidlaa.  (Taa.  ifan;  Iv.  IS,  oL  4&) 

s.\rKKr>f)S,  TI.  CLAU'DirS,  ona  of  Ao 
cousules  fcuflecti  in  a.  o.  100.  (FaML) 

8ACERD0S,  JU'LinS,  lUn  bjr  Odlfda. 

(Dinn  Ca^s.  lix.  22.) 

SACJi^llDOS,  C  LICPNIUS.  1.  A  Boana 
equea.  Whan  ha  appwod  widi  Ida  kaiaa  Who 

the  censors  in  a  c.  142,  Scipio  Africanus  the 
younger,  who  was  one  of  the  censors,  said  that  he 
knew  that  Sacerdot  had  committed  perjury,  bat 
as  no  one  came  fawd  to  aoenae  him,  Sc^io  al> 
lowed  him  to  pass  on,  as  he  would  not  art  as 
acciuer,  witness,  and  judge.  (Cic.  pro  CiuenL  48  : 
Val.  Max.  iv.  1.  §10.) 

2.  The  grandson  of  the  preceding,  bore  an  nn- 
blemished  character,  lie  was  praetor  b.  c.  7-^,  ani 
in  the  foUowiaf  yMUr  had  the  government  of  Sinlv, 
in  which  he  was  sticceeded  by  Verre*.  lie  sub- 
sequently served  as  leg?itc  under  Metetlns  in 
Creta,  and  was  a  candidate  for  the  consulship  at 
the  same  comitia  in  which  Cicero  and  Ant'  oiu* 
were  elected.  Cicero  frequently  mentions  him  ia 
Ua  amtfoaa  agahnt  Yoma,  and  oootMHis  Ua  wf- 
right  administration  of  Sicily  with  the  corrupt  and 
unjust  proceedings  of  his  successor.  (Cic  Fcrr.  L 
10, 46,  50,  il  28,  iiL  AO,  92,  pro  Mma.  1 1 ;  AaeiBt 
in  T(Mi.  Omd.  p.  82,  ed.  Orelli.) 

SAC£iUX)S»  MA'lUUS  PLOTXU&  IPi^ 
Tiva.] 

SACERDOS,  TINEIUS.  1.  C,  consul  under 
Antoninus  Pius  in  A.  n,  1&8  with  Sex.  Salpidaa 
Tertullus.  (Fasti.) 

2.  Q.,  consul  in  a.  n.  319  with  tho  OMpmr 

E!ag5>bahi».  (Fasti.) 

M.  SACRATIVIK,  of  Capua,  a  R'iman  eijiies, 
who  fell  fighting  on  Caesar's  side  at  the  battle  af 
Dyrrhachinm.  h.  c.  4U.    (Caes.  Ii.  C.  iii.  71.) 

SACRUVllt,  JU  LIUS,  and  JU'LIUS  FLO- 
RUB,  two  Oauls,  the  former  an  Aeduan  and  the 
latter  a  Treviran,  were  both  of  noble  family,  and 
had  received  the  Roman  citizenship  on  account  of 
their  aarvieea.  Thaaa  ohiafii  in  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius, A.  D.  21,  determined  to  excite  an  insn^ 
nation  of  the  Uauis,  who  were  burdened  with 
debts,  and  ripe  for  Mvoll  Ffama,  adio  had  «nda^ 
taken  to  stir  up  the  Belgae,  collected  •  face  con- 
sisting of  debtota  and  clients,  and  waa  ■aliini  fac 
tha  wood  Ardoonna,  when  ho  was  auiwwindaa  by 
the  Roman  legions,  and  6«'eing  no  way  of  escape, 
put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  Sacrovir  was  at  fint 
mora  anooeaslul ;  he  collected  a  large  army  amoiif 
the  Aedui  and  the  surrounding  people,  but  was 
defatted  by  the  Roman  legate  Silius,  in  the  neigh- 
bovrfaood  of  Augustodunum  (Autunl,  and  there* 
upon  he  likewise  destroyed  hiraseIC  (TMkifaa^ifii 
40 — i6,  iv.  18,  Hitt.  ir.  57.) 

SADALES,  the  son  of  Cotys,  king  of  Thrace^ 
was  sent  by  his  father  to  the  assistance  of  Poah 
pey,  and  fought  on  his  side  against  Cai  ».ir.  in  a  r, 
48.    In  conj  miction  with  Scipio,  he  detcau-u  L 
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ftirfM  liOngimM,  omrf  OiMiff^  lagal— .  H*i»M 

pardoned  by  Caesar  afWr  the  battle  of  Phanalia, 
aad  appear*  to  lukro  woceeded  his  fatha  in  the 
Mfrerei^ty  aboat  tUi  IfaM^  Ht  dM  in  B>a  42, 
leaving  his  dominioni  to  tha  Bomana  (Coea.  BtOL 
m.4  ;  Lucan,  r.  54  ;  Dion  CaM.  xli.  51«  63,  zItIL 
35).  Cicero,  in  his  orationt  against  Vems,  b.c  70, 
•peak*  Of  a  king  SodaU  (  Verr.  Act  i.  24).  Thb 
Sadala  wnm  in  all  probability  the  father  of  Cotvs, 
and  the  gnindfiither  of  tiie  Saduies  mentioned 
above. 

SA'DOCUS  (Za5r.»foj),  ton  of  Sitnlccs,  king 
of  Thrace,  was  made  a  citiien  of  Athens,  in  a.  c 
431.  whan  the  Athenians  fonMd  an  alliance  with 
bis  father.  In  the  following  year,  the  Athenian 
envoys  at  the  court  of  Sitalces  persuaded  Sadocus 
to  daBvar  «^  U  tb«B  Ariileas  and  the  other  am- 
}>asvidor«,  who  were  passing  ihroiiph  Thmcc  nn 
their  way  to  Asia,  to  ask  the  aid  of  the  Persian 
king  of^aiaal  Atbma  (Tbaeyd.  fi.  3ft,  67  f  flonpw 
n.  rod.  vii.  137;  Arist.  Jrh.  14.*,  kc).  Themnna 
occurs  aa  JUlSwKes  iu  the  bcholiast  on  Aristopbanet 

SADYATTES  (IoJuotttjjX  a  kinir  of  Lydia, 
anocaeded  his  fisther  Ardys,  and  reigned  from  a.  c 
Ca0to6ia  He  caniad  en  war  with  tbe  Milesians 
for  six  years,  and  at  his  death  bequeathed  the  war 
to  his  son  and  successor,  Alyattes.  [Alyattss.] 
(Herod,  i.  16,  IB).  Nicolaus  Damascenus  tdates 
odL  Oialli)  a  tale  of  tbia  king,  eaUinf  him 
■gr  austake  a  iMin  of  Al  \  ntten. 

I«.  SAE'NIUS,  a  senator  at  the  time  of  the 
Cntilinarian  conspiracy,  B.  c.  6$  (ML  C<il.  .'ill). 
\Ve  find  ill  the  Fasti  one  of  the  con^ules  Mitli  cti 
fur  B.  c.  ^U,  with  tlic  name  of  L.  ijoenius,  who  was 
ppobahly  the  nme  person  at  tba  senator.  Appian 
■aja  (//.  C.  iv.  .T<t),  that  a  certain  lialbiniis  was 
aoMttl  in  B.  c  3'),  in  which  year  the  conspiracy  of 
tba  yonnger  Lepidns  wm  dststted  by  luMnaas. 
Now  as  the  Fasti  do  not  mention  a  consul  of  the 
aaoM  oi  Bslbiaus,  it  has  been  cotnectured  with 
arodi  probability  that  Bribiana  was  ua  cognomen 
of  L.  SiieJiiuH.    Appian  further  states  (I.e.)  that 
iialbintu  was  fcoschbod  by  the  triumvirs  in  a.  c.  43, 
and  laataiad  with  Sox.  Pompcy.    Tbe  oonatus 
aensultum,  by  which  Augustus  nwde  a  number  of 
persons  patridans,  u  called  Lae  Saenia  by  Tacitus 
{Amm.  xL  '25),    Dion  Cassius  (UL  42)  speaks  of 
the  addition  to  tbt  patricians  as  taking  pluce  in 
B.  c  29,  but  the  name  of  the  Aor  <S(umM  shows 
that  the  authority  of  the  senate  was  obtained  at 
the  hitter  end  of  fikm  laaooding  ywr  in  tba  aonaul- 
thip  of  SrifiiiiH. 

SAK  VllJb  NK  A  NOR.  [Nicanor.] 
SAb  rNlUS  ATELLA,  a  person  for  whom 
Slaienus  bribed  the  judices,  as  he  8u})seqiieiitly 
did  in  the  case  of  Ciuentiua.    (Cic  pro  iUuenL 

as.  M.)  , 

SACrAR I'TIS,  a  nymph  in  whose  embraces 
Anas  became  iaitiiies*  to  Cybele  ;  the  goddess 
Bwagod  tba  wroof  dona  to  bor  by  cnnuig  the 
tree  with  which  the  nymph's  life  was  connected, 
to  be  cat  down.  (Ot. /oK.  iv.  m)  £L.&j 

8AOITTA,  CLADT>1US> pmtfcrtni  of  m  ab, 
korricd  to  L.  Piso  in  Africa,  at  the  beginning  of 
A.  0.  70*  to  infbnn  him  that  his  death  was  resolved 
Bpon.    (Tte./fiM.  iv.  49.)    [Piso,  No.  26.] 

8AGITTA,  OCT  A' VI  US,  tribune  of  the  plefaa, 
A.  D.  .58,  murdered  hi*  mistress,  Pontia  Postumia, 
because  she  hod  rei'used  to  luarry  him  after  promising 
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md  aeadwod  la  dtpoHaHo  4»  fairfnw.  In  tba 

civil  wars  which  followed  Nero's  death  he  returned 
to  Koa»f  but  was  Main  condeained  by  the  senate 
to  hb  faaMT  prniMiiBont,  a.  n.  70.  (Tm.  Amt, 
ziii.  44,  HuL  iv.  44.) 

SAITIS  (laiTu),  a  surname  of  Athena,  under 
which  she  had  a  sanctuary  on  Mount  Pontinus, 
near  Lema  in  Argolis.  (Pans.  iL  S6  in  fin. ; 
comp.  Herod,  ii.  175  ;  Tzets.  eid  Lyeopk.  111.) 
The  name  was  traced  by  the  Greeks  to  the  Kgyp« 
tians,  amonf  wbooi  AtiMM  wno  add  to  have  been 
called  Sai's.  [L.  S.] 

SALA'CIA,  the  female  divinity  of  the  sea 
among  the  Romans,  and  the  wife  of  Neptune. 
(Varro,  De  Lino.  fxit.  v.  72  ;  ap.  Au^tst.  Ik:  Civ. 
Dei,  vii  22  ;  Serv.  ad  Aeu.  L  144,  x.  76.)  The 
name  to  evidently  comwctad  widk  «al  (fM\  and 
accr)r(lin;;ly  denotes  tbe  wide,  open  sea.  Servins 
{ad  Aem.  u  720)  dedana  Iba  name  baUicia  to  be 
only  a  oonMBia  if  Tinno,  wbfla  fai  anolbar  passage 
(ad  Otorg.  L  81)  bt  observes,  that  Cicero,  in  his 
Timaana,  ^pUca  tba  name  to  the  Orsek  Tethys, 
whidi  wa  cannot  wondv  at,  ainco  ^  aMmd 
tendency  was  to  identify  Salacia  with  aont  Greek 
marine  divinity.  (Comp.  Ci&  de  Unicen,  1 1  ; 
GelUns,  zHL  «  ;  August.  10.)    [L.  8.] 

SAL  A  CON,  a  name  given  by  Cioero  to  Tigel- 
lius.  It  is  not  a  proper  name,  as  some  editors 
think,  but  the  Orsdc  word  ^rahJumv,  a  swagt^erer. 

SALAETHUS  (SdAaifos),  a  Loceaaemonian, 
who,  early  in  B.C.  427.  when  Mytilene  had  re- 
volted from  Athens,  and  liad  In-en  received  into 
the  Spartan  alliance,  was  sent  thither  to  giva 
jTiiniiHe  <if  aid.  and  contrived  to  make  lii-  way 
into  the  city  through  the  Athenian  lioes,  where 
they  wflva  tntairaplod  by  tba  bad  of  a  torrent. 
The  expected  succour,  however,  was  so  long  in 
coming,  that  Saiaethtu  himself  at  hut  despaired 
of  it ;  and  in  ctd«  to  increase  fSbm  afleedva  feica 

rjf  the  be«iei;ed,  he  ventured  to  entrust  the  con»» 
mons  with  the  fiill  armour  of  tlie  regtilar  infantxy. 
The  cenoeqnaneo  waa  that  tbay  btoka  ont  iaia 

insurrection,  and  the  oH^aiihical  poMj*  fearing  laaC 
they  should  capituUte  apart  for  tlkManhes,  saw  aa 
resonrao  bat  m  tba  owiaoder  of  tbo  dty  to  tba 
Atlienians.  SeUethus  concealed  himself,  but  was 
taken  ;  and,  together  with  the  chief  instigators  of 
the  revolt,  was  sent  to  Athens.  Hare  he  tried  to 
save  his  life  by  making  great  offers,  eagaging  in 
particular  to  prevail  on  the  Lacedaemonians  to 
abandon  the  siege  of  PlatactL  The  people,  bowo 
ever,  paid  no  rsgaid  to  Ilia  pnNnises,  and  sentenced 
him  to  immediata  aBaantiaBi  (Tbacjd.  iii.  25,  27, 
28,  35,  36.)  [E.  E.J 

SA'LAMIS  (SaAa^fr),  a  daughter  of  Asojrfs, 
and  by  Poseidon  the  mother  of  Cenchreus  or 
Cychreus.  (Paus.  L  35.  9  2;  Apollod.  iii.  12. 
§  7 ;  IMad.  Iv.  fitoBi  bar  tba  idaad  af 

S.ilamis  was  bdiofod  hf  tba  aaakato  to  have  re- 
ceived  its  noma.  [L.  S.J 

Q.  SALA88US,  a  fealer  of  tha  P.  Cnrtiaa  wba 
was  put  to  death  in  Spain,  in  a  c.  4.i,  hy  order  of 
Cn.Pompdai^  tbo  son  of  Magnus.  £CuRTiua,No.4.] 
(Cie.  ad  Fmm,  vl.  IS).  Ha  ia  probably  tbo  aeaia 
person  as  the  Vettius  Salnssus,  who  was  proscribed 
by  the  triumvirs  in  a.c.  43,  and  threw  himself 
headloag  from  the  roof  of  a  hovse,  when  he  saw 
his  aani  wife  eondncting  the  assassins  to  him. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  24  ;  Val.  Max.  ix.  11.  {  7.) 

bALElUS  BASSUS.  [Bassun] 

SAUIANSUS  (aavyvi^)^  a  aanaaa  if 

TY  9 
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Apollo,  darivtd  fimi  At  town  «f  Stigniiii  fa 

Boeotiii.  (StqJu  Byi.  $,  9»i  coop.  Strab.  ix. 
p.  403.)  •  [L.  S.] 

SA'LIA,  FL Annus,  coDtal  under  Consten- 
tfau  II.,  in  A.  D.  348,  with  Fkritu  Philippui.  The 

poet  Pnidentius  wa«  horn  in  their  consulship,  aa 
we  learn  from  the  introduction  to  his  works. 

T.  SALTER  US,  a  centurion  in  Cnesar**  anDj 
in  Afrirn,  in  B. «:.  4t1,  indiirod  the  two  Titii  to  sur- 
render their  bhip  to  C.  Virgiliiis,  the  Pompf  ian  leader. 
He  wms  suhBe<iiMn^  dismissed  from  the  army  by 
Caesar  with  disgrace.    (Ilirt.  B.  Afr.  23,  54.) 

SALIR'NUS  CLEMENS,  a  senator  in  the 
reign  of  Nero.   (Tac.  Jim.  xt.  73.) 

SALINA'TOR,  TI.  CLAUDIUS  FUBCUa 
[FU8CD8,  p.  19),  b.J 

SALIMATOR,  Linriua   1.  M.  Lmtm  M. 

F.  M.  N.  S.Ai  iNAToR,  was  consul  a  c.  219,  with 
L.  AemiliuB  Paulua.  Both  oonsula  were  arat 
agaimt  the  lUyrianib       hid  tImii  fa  umm  vnder 

Demetrius  of  the  ii>laid  ef  Pharos  in  the  Adriatic. 
The  conaols  soon  bienght  the  war  to  aa  end,  sub- 
dued the  strongholds  of  Uoiiietrim,  end  eonipded 
the  latter  to  fly  for  refuge  to  Philip,  kfag  ef  Ma- 
cedonia. Polybins  attribatee  these  ezplmts  to 
Paulas  alone,'  but  we  leera  from  other  writers 
tiMtt  Livius  carried  on  the  war  together  with  his 
cnllcaijiie,  though  it  \%  probable  that  he  took  only 
a  subordinate  part  ui  the  cainpuiga.  ile  triumphed, 
however,  with  Paulus  on  his  return  to  R<Hne  ;  but 
immediately  afterwards  both  consuls  were  lironrrht 
to  trijU  on  the  charge  of  having  untairly  divided 
the  booty  among  the  soldieffi.  Frahn  esciped 
with  difficulty,  but  Liviiis  was  condemned  by  all 
the  thirty-five  tribes,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Ifiescfatt*  The  eentsnee  omim  to  hew  beon  en 
unjust  one,  and  Livius  took  his  disgrace  so  much 
to  heart  that  he  left  the  city  and  retired  to  his 
estate  fa  the  eoontrf,  whate  he  Ihed  eome  ycaie 
without  taking,'  any  part  in  public  affairs.  (Polyb. 
iii.  19  ;  Zooar.  viii.  20  ;  Appian,  ///«r.  8 ;  Aorel 
Viet  *  FIp.  m  50 ;  Ut.  nii.  8S,  xrrU.  84,  zxfar. 
87.)  But  the  disasters  which  Home  exjH'rienced 
during  the  next  few  years  would  not  allow  her  to 
dispense  with  the  senrices  of  any  of  her  cititens, 
and  aooudingly  the  consuls  brought  him  back  to 
the  city  in  B,c.  210,  after  he  had  been  absent 
nearly  eight  ycKirs.  He  had,  however,  neither 
forgotten  nor  forgiven  hb  vajost  sentence  ;  he  re- 
turned to  the  city  in  a  manner  which  showed  that 
his  disgrace  still  rankled  in  his  breant ;  his  gar- 
ments were  mean,  and  U>  hafcr  and  beard  long  and 
uncombed  ;  but  the  censors  compelled  him  to  lay 
aside  his  uiuulor^  and  resume  his  seat  in  tlie 
senate.  Even  then  ha  wonid  not  speak,  and  be 
remained  silent  for  two  years,  till  the  attacks  made 
npon  hie  kinsman,  M.  Lirius  Macatus,  indoosd 
him,  fa  •.€.  908,  to  epen  hie  Upe  fa  hb  Mmm, 
In  the  same  year  the  exicencie<<  of  the  republic  led 
to  his  elaetion  to  the  consulship  for  the  following 
year,  a  c.  207,  wUh  C.  Cfamdios  Nero. 

The  apprehenili'd  inva-sion  of  NiTthem  Italy  by 
Hasdrubel,  made  it  more  necessary  than  ever  to 
have  genemls  of  exp«ienoe  at  the  head  of  the 
Roman  legions.  One  of  the  consuls  was  obliged  to 
be  a  plebeian  ;  and  the  deaths  of  Gracchus,  Fhimi- 
nius,  and  Marcellus,  left  Livius  almost  the  only 
plebeian  general  to  whom  the  republic  dared  to 
commit  its  fortunes.  But  at  fintt  Livius  sternly 
refused  to  be  chosen,  llis  misanthropy  increased 
intharthndiafaiM.  "Ifthey  eoMidond  Urn 
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a  good  man,  why  had  they  eabiaBnad  hhn  ass 

bad  man  ?  if  they  had  condemned  him  jusi'y.  why 
did  they  deem  him  worthv  of  a  second  consulship  ? 
At  length  he  yielded  to  the  entreatiee  of  the  seuate, 
and  allowed  himself  to  be  elected  iMMlL  Batft 
difficulty  still  remained.    Livius  wan  •  fervvr.al 
enemy  of  Neiu  ;  and,  as  it  was  of  the  nrst  uu- 
portanoe  diat  the  two  couok  dMold  Ml  with  toMS* 
1  nimity,  the  senate  endenvonred  to  reconcile  thrm. 
To  what  purpose  ?  '*  said  Livius  :  ^  we  shall  iict 
with  an  die  msn  v%oa^  if  we  are  each  afraid  ef 
giving  one  another  an  opportunity  of  obtaining 
nown  by  our  disasters  'i      The  authority  of  the 
senate,  however,  again  prevailed,  and  I^nwa  «s»> 
tented  with  difficidty  to  he  reconcili-d  to  hiscnl!.-.i^Mtr. 
Stin  he  went  forth  to  the  war  with  bitter  feelings 
againatlriaeiiMittymen.   Whan  fUrfna  «8od  hfai 
not  to  fight  till  he  had  become  well  acquaint!  d  w  ith 
the  £mws  of  the  enemy,  the  consul  replied,  that 
he  dwnld  fight  aa  soon  aa  poonble,  fa  ordat  ifaat 
he  might  gain  glory  from  the  victory,  or  have  ilic 
satisfaction  of  ieeing  the  de&at  of  his  eonnUTmen. 
Hb  eondnet,  however,  ww  lot  aa  rash  ne  his 
wwds.    The  lot  decided  llnl  l»  thonld  oppose 
Hasdrubal  in  Northern  Italy,  uid  tint  Nero  shoul^ 
fight  against  Hannibal  in  the  sonth.  Hasdrubad 
mada  tm  appearance  in  Northern  Italy  sooner  than 
was  expected  either  by  friends  or  foes.     His  prt-at 
object  u-as  to  ctfect  a  junctiou  with  liannibal,  but 
some  heneoien,  whom  he  hod  ant  ta  hb  Iralfcsr, 
to  carry  intelligence  of  his  movements  and  to  pro- 
pose their  meeting  in  Unibrio,  were  intercepted  by 
Nero.    The  latter  instantly  set  out  with  a  light 
detachment  of  7000  men,  and  succeeded  in  joining 
Livius  in  his  camp  at  Sena.    The  two  consuls  re> 
solved  npon  aa  famnodiate  faatlte  t  hat  Haadnihal, 
perceiving  the  arrival  of  the  other  consul  with  his 
forces,  declined  the  combat,  and  retreated  towards 
Affaunmn.  The  Ramana  pmaDed  Um,  and  eom* 

pclled  him  to  fight  on  the  Metaiiru<.  The  Car- 
thuinian  anny  was  completely  defeated,  and  Us*' 
drabalhfaiedfftUfatbaeamhat  Ftniiwrdelrib 
of  this  battle,  which  was  dedsive  of  the  fate  of 
Italy,  are  given  in  the  liCe  of  Hasdrubal  [Ha8> 
DRunAL,  No.  6  j.  The  consols  entered  the  city  ia 
triumph  at  the  end  of  the  summer,  Livius  in  tbo 
triumphal  car  and  Nero  riding  by  his  side,  the 
greater  distinction  being  granted  to  the  former,  as 
the  battle  had  l)een  fought  in  his  provfaoa  and  ha 
had  had  the  au!<plces  on  the  day  of  the  engagement, 
though  the  tfeni-r.il  voice  ascribed  the  honour  of  the 
victory  to  Nero  (Liv.  xxvii.  34,  3.S,  40,  46 — 49^ 
xxviii.  9;  Polyb.  xi.  1 — 3  ;  Zonar.  ix.  9  ;  Aptnan, 
Annib.  52,  d3 ;  Oros.  iv.  Itt  ;  £utrop.  iii.  18; 
VaL  Max.  iv.  S.  f  3,  vii.  S.  §  8,  vH.  4. 1 4,  fa.  SL 
§  1).  In  the  battle  Livius  vowed  a  temple  to  Ju- 
ventas,  which  was  dedicated  sixteen  years  after- 
wardSb  (Cic;  BnL  18  ;  Liv.  xxzvL  88.) 

In  the  same  year,  B.  c  207,  Livius  was  ap- 
pointed dictator  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the 
eonoidar  eomitb.  Nest  year,  aic.  388,  he  was 
stationed  in  Etruria,  as  proconsul,  with  an  army  of 
two  legions  of  volonea,  and  his  imoerium  was  pr»> 
longed  for  two^aaaiisai^M  yean.  Towards  the  end 
of  B.  c.  205  headvaoeod  from  Etraria  into  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  in  order  to  support  the  praetor  Sp.  Lncrt-tius, 
who  had  to  oppose  Mago,  who  had  landed  in  Li- 
gvriiu  They  succaaded  in  shotting  Mago  «p  b 
Litniria,  when-  ho  n-mained  for  two  or  thn-e  vmn 
LMago,  No.  7 J.  (Liv.  xxviii.  10,  4t»,  xxix.  5,  li) 
In  B.a  984  Ufina  «ai  emor  wi*  hb  «U  Mqr 
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watA  Ahmt  coUeagae  in  the  cooauUhipi  C  Ckudtiu 
N«f«>    TIm  long-imoUiewd  nMBtoanto  «f  tkew 

prrnul  an<l  h.uiehty  men  burst  forth  apain  in  their 
eeaaontu^  and  occaMoned^o^imaU  aauadann  ^ 

nu^reMor.    Tt  so  happened  that  both  oenMrt  poa- 
•e»»ed  a  pabUo  hone  (e^aa*  pmblieui) ;  and  aeoord- 
ingly,  in  the  BOrtBrof  the  eqoitea,  which  was  one 
pftrt  of  the  censors*  duties,  when  the  herald  came 
to  the  Tribus  Pullia  to  which  Lirius  belonged,  and 
hesitated  to  summon  the  censor,  Nero  called  out 
SamaOB  M.  Livius,"  and  thereupon  ordered  bis 
«-<>l!«'ajftic  toftell  his  horse,  beaiuse  he  had  hi'vu 
coudemned  by  the  people.    Livius,  in  rftulmtiun, 
depriv«d  Kno  Kkavrite  of  kit  horse.   At  the  close 
of  the  cen«m«,  when  the  consom  had  tn  tike  the 
caatomary  oaths  and  deposit  the  records  of  their 
wMm  m  A*  MminveMli  kft  tko  name  of  his  col- 
lani^tK*  nmonsr  the  aerariana,  and  Livius,  besides, 
laft  aa  aerariana  the  citiaens  of  all  the  tribeai  with 
«Im  exception  of  Ike  Maedm,  beflme  tiiey  had 
condemned  him,  and  had  after  his  condemnation 
elected  bim  to  the  consubhip  and  censorship.  The 
indigiMrtieB  of  tte  people  at  the  pneeedinfi  of  the 
censors  led  Cn.  Baebius,  the  tribune  of  the  plcbn, 
to  firing  an  acctuation  against  thea  both  ;  but  the 
prooeciition  waa  drapt  through  the  idbant  of  the 
OMMale,  who  thought  it  aofe  advisable  to  vphoU 
the  principle  of  the  irresponsibility  of  the  cen«nr> 
ahip  than  to  inflict  upon  the  delinquenta  the  punish- 
not  they  doMfvad.    lAntMt  1m  Uft  censorship. 
Tinp'^MNl  a  tax  upon  salt,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  received  the  sunuune  oi  SiUitiator^  which  seems 
t»  ham  Imb  given  him  in  derision,  but  which 
became,  notwithstanding,  hereditary  in  bin  familv- 
(Liv.  xxix.  37  ;  AureL  Vict,  de  Kir.  ///.  50  ;  VaL 

2.  C.  Livius  SALi>fAToR,  cumle  aedile  a.  c. 
203,  and  pnetor  &  &  202»  in  which  year  he  ob- 
titaMd  BMHI  Mi  Ua  praviM   b  IMko 

fga^t  under  the  consul  ni,';iinst  the  Rnii,  and  in 
tiM  MBM  year  waa  an  unauooeMful  candidate  for 
tkt  oaBMlship  (Lhr.  ladz.  Sll,  an  96, 97,  nxr. 

lOV  Ho  waa  elected  {mntifox  in  it.  r.  21 1,  in 
tbtt  pweo  of  M\  Pompooius  Matho,  and  died  in 
»o.  170.   (Lit.  xktL  3a.  zliK.  1 1.) 

3.  C  Liviirs  Salinator,  was  praetor  B.  c  191, 
•nd  bad  the  command  of  the  fleet  in  the  war  against 
Antioehua.    He  defeated  Polyzenidas,  the  king's 

*t  off  Coiyma,  and  in  the  fbllowlBf  year 
prosecuted  the  war  with  activity  till  he  waa  suc- 
ceeded by  L.  Aemilius  liegiUus  [PolvxrnioakJ. 
!!•  «M  noli  iMwever,  left  naaployed,  for  in  the 
snnie  year,  B.  c.  1 90,  he  wns  sent  to  Lycia,  and 
aiao  to  Prusias,  king  of  liithynin.  He  was  consul 
■uO,  IBS,  with  M.  YakriuB  Mesialhi,  and  obtained 
Omd  BA  hiw  province,  but  performed  nothing'  worthy 
of  note.  (Liv.  xxxr.  24,  zxzn.  2,42 — 14,  xzxrii. 
•^I4«  mm.  85  %  Appin,  d)r.  39-^) 
SALINA'TOR,  O'F'PIUS.  fOmu^  Not  «.J 
tJALLU'STlUS  or  bALU'STIUd,  the  mm 
of  two  ov  tbioo  pcMRio  UMllttuiMd  Ib  CkofD^ 
WtlMpOndence. 

1.  Cn.  Sallustiuo,  whose  naoM  flroqnently 
oenrm,  appears  to  have  been  a  dient  of  Cieoro,  and 
WHA  a  p*T»oii  of  considerable  litenuy  attainments 
(Cic.  €id  AtL  i.  3.  11,  xi.  11,17,  ad  Fam.  xiv.  4. 
§  6,  xiT.  lU  adQ.  Fr.  iii.  4.  §  2.  iii.  5.  §  1 ). 

2.  CAininus  Salll'ktiub,  tboqaHotor  of  Bi- 
bulns,  proconsul  of  Syria,  to  whom  one  of  Tii  cro's 
trttm  ia  addreaied  ^aJ  i^sai.  ii.  1 7>.    i lie  name 


seems  to  be  corrupL  It  haa  been  coojectttred  that 
wo  ovgbt  to  fend  d  Amkm  Sdhmmm  or  Cb. 

Sill  fiitiii  Its. 

3.  P.  Sallukti(;h.  (Cic  ad  Aa.  xi.  1 1.) 

SALLU'SnUS,  or  SALU'STIUS  (io^UwV- 
rioi).  1.  Prnefectus  Praetorio  (according  to  Suidaa 
X.  V.  "iaXo^ariot)  under  the  emperor  Julianus.  It 
is  probably  the  same  SallusUus  who  was  consul  in 
A.  o.  363.  Hallnothio  was  n  heathen,  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  Theodorctui,  dissuaded  the 
emperor  from  persecuting  the  Christians.  He  ap- 
pena  to  hare  been  on  terms  of  friendship  with  the 
emprror  Julianns,  who  dedicated  to  him  his  fourth 
oration.  Ilimcnu»  almi  dedicated  one  of  his  treati»e8 
to  him  (Pilot.  Cod.  clxv.  p.  108,a,29,ed.  Bekker>. 
It  was  in  all  probability  this  Salliistius  who  waa 
the  author  of  a  treatise  Iltftl  dcwi*  Koi  Kdafuntf 
which  ia  ilfll  oxtnt  If  oo^  bo  wno  attaebod  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  Neo-Plntonists. 

There  are  Tarioua  editions  of  the  above-men- 
Honed  trattlMk  It  ia  fawerporatoa  la  0«le*a  Oput- 
rttfu  Afvthofoffica.  Thf-re  is  also  an  edition  by 
Oreliiua,  with  the  rersion  of  Leo  Allatiin^  the  notea 
of  Loeaa  Hohtgnfan  and  Gale,  with  toow  by  tho 
editor  himst-lf  (Tiirici,  10*21).  There  are  translar 
tiona  of  the  work  in  Oeiman  by  J.  C.  Arnold  and  G. 
Sebnhbesa ;  in  Prraeb  by  Porroey,  in  hia  edition 
of  the  work  (Berlin,  a.  n.  1748) ;  and  in  English 
by  Thomas  Taylor.  (SchoU,  Omek  4$rGmA,lM- 
teratur^  vol  iii.  p.  357.) 

2.  A  Cynic  philosopher  of  soine  note,  who  lived 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century  after  ChriNt. 
11  is  father  Basilidcs  was  a  Syrian;  his  mother 
Thenclea  a  natire  of  Emeea,  where  probably  8il- 
lustius  was  born,  and  where  he  lived  durin;;  tho 
earlier  oart  of  his  life.  He  applied  himself  first  to 
the  ctMy  of  jnriapiiidflBeo,  ind  cnltiwted  tbo  art 
of  oratory  with  couBidemble  diligence  under  tlie 
tuition  of  Kimoius  at  Emesa.  lie  aubaequently 
ahonAanid  bia  fbnnrie  atadfao,  and  took  np  tho 

profiMrfOD  of  a  Ooddat  He  din-cted  his  att<>ntion 
eapeciallj  to  tba  Attio  onion,  and  learnt  all  tho 
etatiena  of  Pomoathomo  by  boart.   Riaown  eom- 

positions  w.-n-  deemed  not  unworthy  of  the  great 
models  whom  he  imitated.  Finding  the  instructiona 
of  Eimoina  no  longer  of  Mnrice  to  him,  Sallnstiua 
betook  himself  to  Alexandria,  and  studied  under 
the  best  masters  of  elimucnw  that  tbo  l  ity  affliniod. 
Here  too  he  probably  iiubibed  a  tiste  for  phi- 
losophy ;  and.  attracted  by  tba  fitme  of  the  Athenian 
l^chool.  reniovfd  to  Athens,  and  attended  the  lec- 
tures of  Proclus.    He  soon  left  the  Neo-Platonista 
however,  and  took  up  with  the  doctrines  of  tho 
Cynics,  which  he  maintained  thenceforward  with 
great  ardour.    Some  curious  storiea  are  told  of  the 
oxporinMRrtiirbidi  bo  madenpon  himadf  todiapby 
or  increase  his  power  of  enduring  pain,  and  his 
disregard  of  the  ordinary  eiyof  ments  of  life  (Sui- 
daa      Tfvrp^owffj  Sfaapne.  Ai  Fpict.  p.m.  63), 
He  n.^'vniled  th<^  i.bi!o^.i[)!i<Ts  nf  bin  tune  with  con- 
aidemble  vehemence,  to  which  his  powers  of  ridi* 
enle  gavo  addttlmial  elfcet   He  pmnoaneed  phi* 
loso;  Iiy  to  b(>  im  impoBsibility,  and  dissuaded  the 
young  men  from  reporting  to  the  teachers  of  it 
(Suidat,  Le.  $.fh  *A9ifv6Hmpos).    Leaving  Athena 
he  retained  to  Alexandria,  where  he  employed  hia 
eloquence  and  wit  in  attacking  the  follies  or  vices 
of  his  contemporariea.  According  to  Photius  (Cod. 
ccxlii.  p.  342,  ed.  Bekker),  he  pretended  to  a  sort 
of  divination  or  fortune- tell  in  p,  professing  to  be 
able  to  tell  from  the  appearance  ot  a  person's  cyea 
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wtM  kind  of  death  Im  mold  die.   SaHofttitM  was 

BiinpecteJ  of  hoHiiij^  somewhat  impious  opinion* 
rfgardiiig  the  gi>J*.  lie  ievms  ai  U*af>t  to  hare 
been  unsparing  in  his  nit^icks  upm  the  fanatical 
theolog)*  of  the  \ro-P;;iliUii«t>.  The  treatiw  n*pl 
b«wif  lud  K^anou  ha«  fcometiiues  without  •ufticicnt 
rauea«  bean  attributed  to  thia  SelliuUak  (Suidas, 

/.  r. ;  Phut  /.  c.  i  Bmdltf,  HkU  Crit.  PhL'osopL 
ToL  ii.  p.  528,  &c)  IC.  P.  M.] 

C.  SALLU'STIUS  CRTSPUft,  or  SALU'S- 
Tins,  belon)?ed  to  a  plebeian  famil/,  and  was 
bom  &  C.  86,  the  ^  ear  iu  whkh  C  31anua 
died*  at  Amilennim,  in  the  eountnr  of  tbe 
i8eH«i  About  the  age  of  t\vrtity  scv.  n,  as 
■OHM  M/t  though  the  tiute  i«  luicertatn,  be  ob- 
tained the  qnaeetenhiis  Md  in  &  g.  59  be  was 
elected  tribunus  plehis,  in  t!ic  year  in  wliich 
Clodiui  wa«  killed  l>y  Milo  in  a  bnwL  In  B.  c 
50  tbe  censors  Appius  Chuidias  Polcber  and 
L.  Calpnmius  Piso  ejected  SallustiLis  from  the 
Honate  ( Dion  Cass.  xl.  63,  aiid  the  note  of 
Heimarus),  on  the  ground,  as  some  say,  of  his 
having  been  caught  in  the  act  of  adultery  with 
Fausta,  the  daughter  of  the  clictitor  Siilliu,  and  the 
wife  of  T.  Annius  Milo.  It  is  said  tiiat  the 
husband  eoondfy  whipped  SiDnatina*  and  only  let 
him  off  on  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  (Varro, 
quoted  by  UcUius,  xvii.  IR).  Sallustius  belonged 
to  the  action  of  Caesar,  and  party  spirit  may 
hare  had  wnaa  effect  with  the  censors,  for  the  im- 
putatbn  of  an  adulterous  commerce,  even  if  true, 
wenld  hardly  have  been  a  •nfldent  gnmnd  at  that 
time  for  a  Nota  rmsnria.  Sallu^tius,  in  his  tri- 
bunate, made  a  violent  attack  upon  Milo  as  to  the 
affidr  of  dodine,  but  there  may  bare  been  other 
grounds  for  his  enmity,  besides  the  supposed 
thrashing  that  he  had  reoeired  from  Milo.  Tbe 
adulterous  act,  of  coorse^  waa  cammitted  before 
B.  c.  52  ;  and  Sallustius  was  elected  a  tribune  after 
the  affair.  However  this  may  be,  upon  his  ejection 
from  the  senate,  we  hear  no  more  of  him  for  some 
time.  The  unknown  author  of  the  Declaroatio  in 
Sallustium  (c.  5,  6)  merely  hints  that  he  may 
have  gone  to  Caesar,  wlio  was  then  in  Galliu  ;  but 
BQch  a  hint  from  an  unknown  penon  ia  worth 
nothing. 

In  B.  c.  47  Sallustius  was  praetor  elect,  and 
waa  thus  restored  to  his  rank.  (Dion.  Cass.  xliL 
52.)  He  nearly  Inst  his  life  in  a  mutiny  of  some 
of  Caesar's  troops  in  Campania,  who  had  been  led 
thither  to  paae  over  into  Atkm.  (Appian,  BelL 
CSp.  ii.  92.)  Sallustius  carried  the  news  of  t!ie 
uproar  to  Caesar  at  Rome,  and  was  followed 
thither  by  the  rontinoiie  aotdiere,  whom  Caesar 
j>aiificd.  Sjillustius  accompanied  Caesar  in  his 
African  war,  n.  c.  46  {HeU,  A/rie,  c.  8, 34),  and 
be  WM  lent  to  tba  island  Cerema  (tbe  Karicenna 
island*,  on  the  eoast  of  Tunis),  to  get  supplies  for 
Gaetar,  which  he  aeoompUshed.  Caesar  left  him 
in  Africa  as  the  governor  of  Numidia,  in  which 
capacity  he  is  charged  with  having  oppressed  the 
people,  and  enriched  himself  by  unjust  means 
(Dion  Cass,  zliii.  9,  and  the  note  of  lieimariis.) 
He  was  accused  of  nudadnuniitntion  before 
Caesar,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  ho  was 
brought  to  trial.  The  charge  is  some  what  cun- 
fiimed  bv  tbe  fact  of  his  becoming  immensely  rich, 
as  was  shown  by  the  expensive  gardens  which  he 
funned  (horti  !Sallu!>tiani)  on  the  (^uirinalis.  It 
b  conjeetored  that  the  abuUve  attack  of  Lenaeus. 
a  fiM^bnan  of  I^ompeios  Mi^ii%  ia  the  aatbod^ 


SALLUSTIUS. 

f<Mr  the  scandalous  tales  against  SallttStias  (Sar- 
ton.  De  Illusi.  Orumtnat.  15);  tnit  it  ia  no«  the 
onl}'  authority.  Sallustius  retired  into  prxTacT 
after  he  returned  from  Afrtoa*  and  hm  pnaeed 
inni'tly  t'lnMii^h  the  troublesome  period  nftrr 
Cai-sor'ii  deatii.  He  died  u,  c.  34.  about  fo^ir 
years  before  the  battle  of  Actium.  Tbe  atonr  ef 
his  marrying  Cicero's  wife.,  Terentia,  is  improbsMa. 
(DnuDanii,  Gtaekiciie  Homa^  voL  vL  {».  69^J 

The  chameler  «f  Sallastine  hia  bean  tbn  •■b^Mt 
of  much  discussion  among  scholars,  sonne  of  w  ^ 
attempt  to  clear  him  of  tbe  scandalous  iflaputattons 
upon  hia  memory.  That  a  partinni,  lilc«  Saltaiies,  I 
and  a  rich  man  too,  must  have  had  many  enen^ies^ 
is  ngreeable  to  all  experience  ;  and  of  ooarae  be 
may  have  had  datneton.    But  to  aiHimnil  to  ' 
decide  on  the  real  merits  of  his  chiiracter.  or  tbe 
decree  of  his  demerits,  with  soch  cvidenoe  as  we 
have,  is  puerile  industry.    It  b  enough  to  remaxk 
that  Dion  Cassius  always  makes  a  mait  as  bad  as 
he  can.    That  he  devoted  himself  so  busily  to 
literature  in  his  retirement  is  an  argument  ia 
favour  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life  at  leaet.  | 

It  was  proh.Oi'y  not  till  after  his  return  from 
Africa  lliat  Saliustitis  wrote  his  historicixl  worki 
The  CatiJina,  or  Jifllum  (\ilili)i'iriit>n,  is  a  history  | 
of  the  conspiracy  of  Calilina  during  the  consulship 
of  Ciceru,  B.  r,  i>3.  The  introduction  to  ttiu 
history,  which  some  critia  a&nire,  is  only  a  ferUt 
and  rlietorical  attempt  to  act  the  phi!nsi>pher  and 
moralist.  Tbe  bistoiry,  however,  is  valuable  ;  and 
tlie  diaiga  thai  the  biatoriRn  liaa  nadamtod  the 
services  of  Cicero,  is  not  maintainal)!^.  He  wodd 
have  damaged  Cicero  more  in  tbe  opinion  of  tha 
admiraa  m  Cieero,  at  least,  by  net  writtng  Ae 

hii<tory  at  all.    Sallustius  was  a  living  spectator  ef 
tbe  events  which  he  describes,  and  consideriiy 
that  he  was  not  a  friend  of  Cicero,  and  was  a 
partizan  of  Caesar,  he  wrote  with  frimeeai  The 
speeches  which  he  has  inserted  in  his  lustory  ate 
certainly  his  own  composition  ;  but  vre  may  ae« 
sume  that  Caesar's  speech  was  extant,  and  UuU  ha 
cave  tlie  snhstance  of  it    If  ho  wrote  the  hi^triry 
alter  C'ai  h^u'»  death,  which  is  probable,  ttuit  ni.ty 
axplain  why  he  had  the  bad  taste  to  put  his  own 
composition   in    the   place  of  Caesar's  p-Miuine 
oration.    Catu  s  speech  on  tbe  same  occasion  was 
token  down  by  short^hand  vrriters  (Plut  Cakf 
Minor,  c.  23)  ;  and  Sallustius  of  course  had  ii  in 
his  bands  ;  but  still  bo  wrote  one  faunself  (Diu- 
mann,6hHMallsJtsoic,iraLiilp.I74).  Heihenai 
his  ignonince  of  the  true  value  of  history,  and  his 
vanity  too  in  not  recording  a  speech  of  CaM^ 
Coaitantfan  Pdicin*  Donmnaai,  in  hie  Hkkria 

C'<njurationis  Cati/tiiiiriii<\  1i;ih  stated  the  fact* 
which  Sallustitts  either  purposely  or  caielestly 
omittod  in  Ua  history. 

The  JuffuriAoy  or  Bdlum  Jugurthinum^  containi 
the  history  of  the  war  of  the  Romans  against  in-  \ 
gurtha,  king  of  Numidia,  which  began  B.  c  1 1 1, 
and  continued  until  B.  c.  106.  It  is  likely  eiioofh 
that  Sallustius  was  led  to  write  this  work  frtun 
having  resided  in  Africn,  and  that  he  coUecU'd 
some  materials  there.  He  cites  the  Punic  Books 
of  King  Iliempsal,  as  authority  for  his  general 
geogmphical  description  {Ju^j-  c.  17).  The  Ju- 
gurtbine  war  Im  a  phileaophical  introduction  sf 
the  same  stamp  as  that  to  the  Caiiluta.  As  a 
history  of  the  campaign,  tbe  Jugurthine  war  is  af 
no  value :  thera  la  a  totol  Mf^M  of  fWfHfWwi 
pl«ci■iol^  and  affartntlty  not  •  mqr  Mte  kvmA 
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Xo  chronology.    There  is  an  omtion  in  the  Jugur- 
wmr  (e.  80)  of  C.  Memniiu».  trihunua  plebis, 
n.fnun<»t    T>.  r.ilpuniiiiH  B-.-stia,  which  Sallustius 
to  be  the  genuine  »peecb  of  Memmius  ; 
it     la  Imi,  T9rj  difliniit  fion  tlioM  whiA 
crnmposed  himself, 

frraJhiatittif,  nlso,  is  laid  to  have  written  Hi$io- 
itKfuff  vMdk  WMv  ^(dicntadl  to 
]L»u<.ullu<%,  a  son  of  L,  Litiniu*  liUcnllus.  The  w^rk 
a*  muppotd  to  have  oomptMed  the  period  from  the 
««MBMmlupof  M.  A«mlBaa  LepidiM  md  Q.  Latethn 
OAtnlua,  B.  c.  7^,  th  ■  y«>ar  of  Sulla^s  death,  to 
ooosulkhip  oC  Lb  Vulouius  Talks  and  M*  Ae- 
sniliua  Lepidus,  n  o.  66«  the  year  in  wMdi  Gfom 
W3»ji  {naeior.    If  this  is  so,  Sallust  began  hin 
laistocy  where  that  of  Siienna  on  the  CivU  Wan  of 
JSmHa  ended.   Thia  wock  i»  ket,  with  the  excep- 
of  fhignientt  which  have  been  collected  and 
iged.    The  fragntenta  contain,  among  other 
^laiBga,  acTeral  orations  and  letters.    Some  frag- 
iBMBtt  belonging  to  the  third  book,  and  relating  to 
the  wnr  with  Sparlafus,  hare  been  published  from 
a.  Vatican  MS,  in  the  present  century.  (C  Sal- 
imam  Cr.  Hiator.  lib.  iii.  Fragments  •  Ood,  Vat. 
^H.  ah  Jtifj^to  Maio  ;  edit,  aurtior  et  tmmdatiorf 
^urttHie  J.  Th.  Krejsig,  Misen.  iK^iO,  8to.) 

The  ground  for  stating  that  the  history  of  Sal- 
luHtius  bepan  with  B.  c.  78,  is  the  authority  of  the 
fcagnoent  in  iHiaattia.    (/jet  Foptdi  Jiomami,  ^c). 
Pat  Aw itii  CM>  W.  mi  JWpaiisi  X  toene  to  speak 
of  Bonae  historical  work  which,  as  Le  Clerc  stip- 
poeesi  comprised  a  period  of  twelve  jears  6^bre 
th*  Twankm  Lepidt  in  a  a  7(1.  The  eonmenee- 
xnent  of  such  a  work  would  coincide  with  B.  r.  90, 
or  the  oatbreak  of  the  Social  War,  but  the  twelve 
ymn  nay  ha  nlimad  whh  equal  probability  to 
the  period  firom  b.  c.  73  to  h,  c.  6(>.  However, 
Sallust  seems  to  have  treated  of  the  period  of 
bulla  (Plotareh,  CbnuwriiKW  qf  Sklia  amd  Ly- 
gmmdmrn  9»  8) ;  thoogn  it  If  poauble  that  this 
waa  deoa  only   by   way  of  introduction  to 
hia  hietwiwl  wodc    The  opusculum  of  Julius 
Bawpeuatiae  any,  with  gnat  pnbability,  be 
aasTimed  to  be  an  epitome  from  the  m'orks  of 
JSollustiua.    It  commences  with  speaking  of  Me- 
tcDas,  the  proconsul,  triring  C  Marius  with  him 
to  the  .TiiUTirthine  war  ;  and  it  temiinntci  with 
the  capture  of  Calagarris  in  bpain  (Calahorra) 
Vj  PWipiins,  the  unmiM  «f  Ue  tnphiia  en  tiba 
Pyrenees,  and  his  return  to  Rome  from  Spain, 
B.  c.  72.    It  does  not,  therefore,  comprise  the 
whelo  ef  tlw  pwled  iW[iiihiiiiiTiiiil  !■  ttiu  IhUMltil 

works  of  Sallu^itius  ;  but  Exsiiprrantiiis  cortainly 
IbUewed  some  work  wiiich  treated  of  the  wan  of 
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It  is,  then,  a  probable  conjectva  that  CUlustius 
treated  the  following  subjects  in  their  chmoologiGal 
order,  which  may  not  have  be«i  the  order  in 
which  they  were  written:— >tha  war  of  Jugurtha ; 
the  period  from  the  commencement  of  the  Margie 
war,  8.  c.  90,  to  the  death  of  Sulla,  a  c.  ;  the 
twiilli  cnned  by  the  consul  M.  Aemiliut  I<c 
ptdns  upon  the  death  of  Sulla  ;  the  war  of  Ser 
tonus,  which  ended  n.  c.  72  ;  the  Mithridatic 
war,  which  ended  h.  c.  (i3  ;  and  the  conspiracy  of 
Catiline.  It  was  the  fii>-hio;i  of  Sallust  to  choose 
Striking  periods  and  events,  and  tu  write  in  piece* 
■eaL  oone  ^mmarian  probably  anaaged  into 
the  form  of  a  history  the  works  which  com- 
prised the  period  from  b.c,  HO  to  u.  c  66,  and 
«yt  onapiMBl  My  Imm  htm 
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early  period.  Plutarch  {Lucullus^  10,  33)  twice 
refers  to  Sallustius  in  bis  history  of  the  campaigna 
of  Lucullus  in  Asia.  A  paaiage  in  the  I'ompcita 
of  Plutarch  (c.  21  ia  apparently  founded  on  a 
ftagmcnt,  which  ii  anaaged  in  the  thiid  book. 
The  fragments  themselves  are  too  meacrre  to  allow 
the  plan  of  the  supposed  history  of  Sallust  to  be 
recemtmctod,  thoagh  this  has  been  attemptod 
several  time*.  But  the  more  probuble  conclusion 
is  that  he  did  not  write  one  history,  hot  wroto 
eevend  historiea,  all  of  which,  except  the  CkHHm 
and  Ju^riha^  '.verc  nrramjed  either  by  himself  or 
others  under  the  title  of  Histories.  GeUius  fia> 
quently  qaeiN  tfie  Historiet  of  Silhistina. 

Duae  Epistolae  de  fie  PMiea  ordmandtt,  which 
appear  to  be  addressed  to  Caesar  at  the  time  when 
he  was  engaged  in  his  Spanish  campaign  (n.  c.  49 ) 
against  Petreius  and  Afiaaiaaiand  are  attrAntod  to 
Sallustius ;  but  the  opinions  of  critics  on  their 
authenticity  are  divided.  The  rhetorical  character 
of  thtm  it  m  itself  no  greoad  tot  mpgmuig  that 
ther  are  not  by  Sallustius. 

The  Derlamatio  in  SaUmtiitmt  whIA  Is  attri* 
buted  to  Cicero,  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the 
work  of  some  rhetorician,  the  matter  of  which  is 
the  well-known  hostility  between  the  orator  and 
the  historian.  The  same  opfaden  ia  geneially 
maintained  as  to  the  Dedamatio  m  Ckfroncm, 
which  is  attributed  to  Sallustius;  but  Quinti- 
lianus  (AmC  Or.  It.  1. 68)  qiMtae  dto  Twy  weida 
of  the  cnmmencemant  of  this  dedamatio  ;  and  (ix. 
3,  89)  the  words  0  Romule  AxpinMi'*  (X^ 
«Ahr.  As  CXe.  t.  4.) 

Srinio  nf  the  Unman  writers  considered  that  Sal- 
lustius imitated  the  style  of  Thucydides.  (Veil.  Pat. 
ii.  S6.)  Rb  language  is  generally  concise  and  perspi- 
( ii  ais :  perhaps  his  ioTe  of  brevity  may  have  caused 
the  ambiguity  that  is  sometimes  found  in  his  sen- 
tences. Ue  also  affected  archaic  words.  Though 
he  has  eonsiderablc  merit  as  a  writer,  Ua  art  it 
always  apparent.  The  terms  in  which  some  critics 
speak  of  him  as  a  writer  seem  to  be  very  extra- 
vagant. Sallustius  had  no  pretenrions  to  great 
research  or  precision  nlw)nt  fun-*  ;  and  probably 
the  grammarian  Atteius  PliilologuB  (bueton.  de 
lUust.  Gtxmt  10)  may  hare  helped  his  indolence 
by  colhctin^  materials  for  him.  His  reflections 
have  often  something  of  the  same  artificial  aud 
constrained  efaaiaeter  as  Us  sgprssrisns.  Onenwy 
judge  that  his  object  wa<<  to  obtain  distinction  as 
a  writer  ;  that  style  was  what  be  thought  of  more 
than  matter.  has*  no  bmmm  of  judging  bow 
far  Sallustius  was  superior  as  a  writer  to  Sulla, 
L.  Locallus,  and  Sisenna ;  but  he  has  probably 
the  Bwrit  of  being  dw  first  Bennui  who  wroto 
what  is  usually  called  history.  He  was  not 
above  his  contemporaries  as  a  politician :  he  was 
a  party  man,  and  there  are  no  indications  of  any 
comprehensive  views,  wliich  had  a  whole  nation 
for  their  object.  He  hated  the  nobility,  as  a  HMM 
may  do,  without  loving  the  people. 

The  editions  of  Slflnttius  are  very  numerous. 
The  Kditio  Princep*  was  that  of  Rome,  1470,  fol. 
Tile  edition  of  (i.  Corte,  Li  ipzig,  1724,  4:o  ;  of 
Haverkamp,  Haag.  I74'2,  4to,  and  of  F.  D.  Ger« 
lach,  \\i\sA,  18  J.W1831,  .1  vols.  4to.;  and  of  Krita, 
Leipzig,  1 8  JU —  1 834, 2  vols.  Bvo.,  are  the  priocipaL 
An  edition  of  the  text  was  pwhiiJied  by  Oreiii, 
Zurich,  1810.  The  translations  are  Tcr}'  nume- 
rous. The  Italian  version  of  Alfieri  is  as  close 
and  campaBl  M  A* 
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English  renioni.  The  oldest  is  Bndij^  trans- 
lation of  the  Jtujurtha.  The  latest  are  by  H. 
Stewart,  London,  18U6,  2  vols.  4to.  and  by 
ArUinr  Mtitphy,  London,  1807.  Th*  bdex 
Editionnm  Sallustii  and  Index  Versionum,  pre- 
fixed to  Frotscher**  edition,  show  the  pcoduioas 
kiwir  Ifaat  1h»  tieta  <«peadtJ  on  lh«  mtke  of 
Sallustins,  [O.  I..] 

a  SALLU'STIUS  CRISP  US,  the  smndson 
efthe  rirteref  tlw  Miloifam  t*M  adopM  by  the 
latter,  and  inherited  his  prral  wealth.  In  imi- 
tation of  Alaeoenaa,  he  preieri>ed  remaining  a  Roman 
•que*  ;  and  trMieat  toe  dignity  of  a  MBatnr,  he 
possessed  more  influence  in  the  state  than  thn<M> 
who  had  been  distinguished  by  consulships  and 
triumphs.  Though  given  to  luxury,  and  aflbcting 
to  care  only  for  his  peraond  enjoy  menta,  ks  pos- 
sessed great  vigonr  of  mind,  and  capacity  for 
public  business.  For  many  year«  he  was  second 
Ml^  to  Maecenas  in  the  confidence  of  Augustus, 
ana  on  the  fall  of  that  favourite  he  became  the 
principal  adviser  of  the  emperor.  lie  enjoyed  the 
Mune  distinction  at  first  under  Tib«>riuB,  and 
hating  been  pri\y  to  the  murder  of  Agrippa 
Poetumus,  he  recoaunended  Livia,  when  the 
anitar  hm  MitiMMd  In  the  eenate,  not  to  dlow 
the  imperial  secrets  to  be  discussed  in  that  body. 
In  A.  o.  16  he  was  employed  by  Tiberiua  to 
■pfwhmJ  <Im  fidw  Agrippa.  Ho  died  in  a.  ik 
aUi  at  an  advanced  age,  having  lost  the  real  con- 
fidence of  the  emperor  fome  time  previously, 
though  ho  eoDtfamed  nonlMdly  to  Im  om  of  Us 
friends  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  fi,  ii.  40,  iii.  30  ;  Senec.  de 
Om.  10).  He  poeeeaied  valuable  copper  mines 
fa  the  Alpine  ooontiy  of  the  Centnneo  (Plin. 
H.  iV.  xxnv.  2).  The  Sallustius,  whom  Horace 
attacked  in  one  of  his  Satires  {Sat.  i.  2.  48),  is 
probably  the  same  person  as  the  preceding ;  but 
nt  a  hiter  period,  when  the  poet  became  acquainted 
with  the  imperial  court,  he  addnMod  ooe  of  his 
odes  to  him.  (Crirm.  ii.  2.) 

SALLU'STIUS  LUCULLUS,  legatns  of 
Britain  under  Dmnitian.  wa**  shin  by  that  emperor 
because  he  had  called  some  lances  of  a  new  shape 
LmmUmm^  after  hfo  own  none.  (Soot  Dom,  10.) 

SAI.MO'NKIJS  (ZaAuwfwt),  a  son  of  Aeolus 
by  Knarete,  and  a  brother  of  Sisyphus.  (Apollod. 
i.  7.  ff  S  $  8eM.  ad  PM,  PylL  it.  m)  He 
was  first  married  to  Alcidice  and  aftcrwardi  to 
Sidero  ;  by  the  former  wife  he  waa  the  fiither  of 
Tyro.  (Hem.  <ML  xL  SU  ;  ApoUod.  i  9.  §  8  ; 
l)iiul.  iv.  Up  originally  lived  in  Thcsisaly, 

but  emigrated  to  Elia,  whom  ho  built  the  town  of 
SnlinoM  (Stab.  tliL  p.  9M.)  Re  then  mnt  so 

fiur  in  his  presnmption  and  arrogam  e,  that  he 
deemed  hinuelf  equal  to  Zena,  and  ordered  mcri- 
ficet  to  be  offined  to  Maeelf;  nay,  he  efen 
imitated  the  thunder  nd  lightning  of  Zeus,  but 
the  fiither  of  the  gods  killed  the  preaumptuoue 
man  with  his  thunderbolt,  destroyed  his  town,  and 
punished  him  in  the  lower  world.  (Apollod.  L  9. 
§  7  ;  I.rician,  Tim.  2  ;  Virg.  Am.  vi.  .^J!5.  .\c.  ; 
ffygin.  iViA.  fjO,  61,  250  ;  Claudian,  in  liufin. 
514.)  [L.  S.] 

SALO'ME  (SaAoS^ij).  1.  Also  called  Alex- 
andra, was  the  wife  of  Aristohulus  I.,  king  of  the 
Jews,  on  whoee  death,  in  b.  c.  106,  ahe  released 
hi«  brothers,  who  ha'l  been  thrown  by  liira  into 
prison,  and  advanced  the  cldo»t  of  them  (Alex- 
ander JaawMnl  to  die  throne  (Joeeph.  AtU.  ziiL 
12.f  l,MMLi.|l>  Bgroow^lM 
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been  identified  with  A]eamd^^  IIm  wife  W  A1e» 

ander  Jannaeas,  who,  acconling  to  this  hrpothr^^, 
married  her,  in  obedience  to  the  Jewtah  law,  la 
raise  np  seed  to  his  farotlier.  flash  •  eeoi^eena^ 
however,  is  disproved  by  the  fact,  that  Hrrt-a- 
nus  II.,  son  of  Alexander  Jannaeas  nnd  Alea- 
andrs,  was  past  W  wken  Iw  died,  h  &  &  SA,  and 
tlien^fnre  nui'.t  have  lieen  horn  several  years  l  ^^r-re 
the  death  of  Aiistobnltts  I.  (See  Joseph.  ^m€.  zv. 
6.  §  3.) 

2.  Daughter  of  AntipatcK.  the  Uvaaean,  by  his 
wifis  CyoFoo,  and  uster  to  Herod  Ao  Great. '  Sa- 
lome and  her  nwther  conoeiTed  tbe  bitteieat  hatted 
against  Herod's  wife  Marianne,  wha,  praod  ef  hsr 
Asmomean  blood,  had  overbearingly  and  impru- 
dently contrasted  it  with  theirs  ;  and  aocordingiy, 
in  a  c.  34,  on  the  rotam  of  Herod  from  fjmdissi^ 
whither  he  had  been  stimmoned  by  .Antnrv  te 
answer  for  the  murder  of  hia  brother  iii-Liw,  itt9 
young  Aristohulus  [  ARisTOBt'LTR,  No.  3.].  tliey 
accused  Mariamne  of  adultery  with  Jojifph*:-*  ftSe 
uncle  and  husband  of  Salome),  to  whoM?  cue 
Herod  had  eomadtted  his  wife  on  his  departaue^ 
and  who  consequently  fell  a  victim  to  the  jealousy 
of  the  king.    Nor  did  many  years  elaupae  befon^ 
in  B.  c.  39,  tbe  Mh  of  Mariunne  keiew  thm  was 
sacrificed  to  the  anger  of  Herod,  instigated  by  the 
calumnious  representations  of  Sekime  and  Cyprus 
tllAiUAinta,  New  1.)  On  tfae^oelh  of  Jeeephns^ 

J^alonie  married  Costobarus,  a  noble  Idoma»»an, 
whom  Jierod  had  made  goTomor  of  Idaamsa  aad 
OimL  teai  aftor  hit  moilsfe,  Ctomwim  woo 

detected  in  a  treasonable  negotiation  with  Cleo- 
patra, qnecB  of  Egypt,  to  whom  he  offered  to 
transfer  his  allegiance,  if  die  eoeld  prerail  on 
Antony  to  add  Idumaea  to  her  dominioiM ;  and  it 
was  only  by  the  entreaties  of  Cypros  and  Scilome 
that  Herod  was  induced  to  spare  his  life.  It 
not  long,  however,  before  dissensioM  arose  between 
Salome  and  her  hu^bnnd,  whereupon  she  divorced 
him,  in  detionce  of  the  Jewish  law,  which  gave  no 
sndl  power  to  the  wife,  and  effected  his  death  by 
reprevnting  to  her  brother  that  she  had  repudiated 
hitu  because  she  had  discovered  that  he  had  abused 
the  royal  eiemency,  and  was  still  gnflty  of  tnassa- 
able  practice*.    This  occurred  in  B.  a  26. 

Against  the  sons  of  Mariamne,  Alexander  and 
AristoWas  f  AaieTOBVLira,  Na.  4.1,  Moam  oo»> 

tinned  to  cherish  the  same  hatred  with  whirh  abo 


bad  persecuted  their  mother  to  her  &te  ;  and 
tMs  filling  she  aloe  otrofe  oaoossoUdly  to  iafail 

her  own  daughter.  nEKKsi.  K.  uhr)ni  Arii<to?ialoS, 
about  B.  c. !(),  had  reoeiTed  in  tnarrwge  fxtm  Ucnd. 
The  hoelfliff  was  oaidinily  recipisiod  ^  the 
princes,  who,  however,  were  no  match  for  the  arts 
of  Salome,  aided  too  as  she  was  by  her  brotiter 
Photons,  and  her  nephew  Anttpeter,  and  who  only 
played  into  the  hands  of  thefr  onemtes  by  thsir 
uidiscreet  Tiolence  of  language.  Salome  did  in- 
deed herself  incur  for  a  time  the  displeasnre  of 
Herod,  who  suspected  her,  with  good  reason,  sf 
having  calumniated  him  to  his  son  Alernnder,  a« 
harlwuring  evil  designs  towards  Glaphyra.  tbe 
wife  of  tlie  htter,  while  his  anger  against  her  was 
further  provoked  by  her  iindisi,nii«ed  paf«ion  f'r 
SyllaeuH,  the  minister  ut  UiKxias,  king  of  the  Ns- 
bathaeans,  and  his  ambassador  at  the  JewUlOBOrt. 
Again,  when  Hen»d,  lending  a  ready  ear  to  the 
calumnies  against  his  son  Alexander,  had  thrown 


him  into  priooDf  the  young  man  latoBatod  vfih 
oImbi|m  of  toiaaoB  i^jaMMft  fkMHaa  cbA  8idH% 
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rhereby    tbe  king's  Decpkxity  and  tormenting 
■uxpicimi  w«ic  greatly  UHlMil£  At  length,  how- 
vttT,  tli«  machinationa  of  Salome  and  her  accom- 
plices prevailed  against  the  princes,  and  succeeded 
m  effecting  their  death,  in  &C.  6.   Nor  was  the 
favour  of  Herod  amr  ataiiwdi  withdrawn  from 
hiH    sTsttT,   who  was  prudent  enough,  indeed,  to 
cultiva.Ce    it  abiiiduousi}'.     Thus,  libtening  to  the 
atlvioa    off  ihit  empress  Livto,  she  ob<»yed  her 
brother  in  marryiiit;  Alivxas,  his  confid.uit,  thotiijh 
■or«ly  aigainst  her  will ;  and  she  detected  siad  put 
liim  oBBte  gvavd  against  tiw  twawnaMa  designs 
of   A?<JTirATBR  and  Pheroras.     It  was  to  her 
nccordinglyt  and  to  her  husband  Alexaa,  as  those 
up«B  wImhi  lieaoaU  beat  depend,  that  Herod,  on 
hia  deivth-bed  at  Jericho,  gave  the  atrocious  order, 
tbttt  tikm  Jewish  nobles,  whom  he  had  sent  for  and 
■hnt  -up  in  die  Hippodrome,  shoald  aU  ba OMndeKd 
tht.re  as  »oon  as  he  breathed  his  l;i«t,  au  thnt  his 
death   might  exsila  at  any  rate  lamentations  of 
some  kinoT  TMaeoBUnand,  howaftar,  they  did  not 
obey.     On  the  decease  of  Herod,  S.domo  received 
sua  »  bequest  from  him  the  towns  of  Jamnia,  Azotus, 
and  Phjtsaelia,  besides  a  large  quantity  of  money, 
to  whieh  Augustus  added  a  palace  at  Ascalon  ; 
and    Jowcphus  telU  us  that  her  annual  income 
aoBOunted  tdtogether  to  60  talents.  She  died  during 
tlM»   time  that  IL  Ambivius  waa  procurator  of 
Jii'lca  ;  i.  e.  between  10  and  1  "5  a.  n.,  leaving  the 
bulk  of  her  possessions  to  the  empress  Livia.  ( Strab. 
xvL  p.  765  ;  Joseph.  AhL  zir.  7,  zy.  .H,  7,  xvi.  ], 
3,  4,  7—1  L  xvii.  1,  2—9,  11,  xviii.  2.  //.//.  ./W. 
i.  a,  2-2—25,  28,  29,  32,  33,  iL  6,  9 ;  Euseb.  //.*/. 

3.  A  d:uii:htfr  of  Ilornd  the  Great  hy  Elpis. 
In  addition  to  what  her  father  bequeathed  to  heC| 
Aimuatea  faiwa  bar  •  aiawlilaiabla  oowiy*  aad  aaai<> 

rled  her  to  one  of  the  sons  of  Pheroras,  Herod's 
broilieiw  (Joaepli.  AmL  xvii.  1.  $  3,  8.  §  1, 11.  { 
Be«LJWL  1  mTi  4,  89. 1  1,  iL  6.  §  3.) 

4.  Daughter  of  Ilerodins  l>y  Ilcrnd  Ptiilip.  son 
nf  Ilerud  the  Great,  waa  the  maiden  who  pleased 
lierod  Antipas  by  ber  daaeti^,  and  eblaiiiea  from 
him  tiba  aaantiim  of  Jiihn  the  Baptist.  She  waa 
twice  married — Ist  to  her  uncle  Philip,  the  te- 
trarch  of  IturacA  and  Trachonitis,  who  died 
ch>l(iU»s  ;  and  *2d.  to  her  coowi  Aristobttlus,  son 
of  H.  n.d  king  of  Chalcin  [  A  KisTOBULirR,  No.  6.], 
bv  whom  she  hod  three  sous  (Matt.  ziv.  8 — 12  ; 
Marie  Ti.  17— S9 1  Jooepb.  Jml.  XTiiL  6.  |!§  2,  4). 
The  legendary  account  of  her  death,  nn  given  by 
Hioephorus  in  his  EooLetituttoid  IJuUvr^  (i.  *2U),  is 
»  rery  clumsy  infantloa.  [E.  E.] 

8AL0  NI  A,  the  second  wife  of  Cato  the  Censor, 
waa  tbe  daughter  of  a  scribe,  and  client  of  the 
lattaff  umI  boca  tiw  vigaiaMa  aU  ihb  a  bob  wbeu 
he  had  c>'!n()l''t<-d  his  eijrhtielh  year.  This  son, 
who  waa  called  M.  Cato  iialoniaaua,  was  the 
giwidirtW  af  Cmf  Utfemh.  (Plat  OaL  Maj. 
24  ;  Gell.  ziii.  19.)  It  i»  8tit<'d  in  Ilieronynius 
(m  Jovicas.  vol  ir.  pi.  18«,  ad.  Paris)  that  the 
naaM  of  GMa^  seeend  wtte  was  Aatatia  Piania, 
but  the  name  is  probably  a  mistake  of  the  copyist 
for  Aemilia  Paula,  who  was  the  wife  of  tbe 
Cenaof^  aUest  son.  (Drumann,  Gttddditt  Ilom$y 
»oI.  V.  p.  14R,  Ac). 

SALONl'NA,  the  wife  of  Caeeaia,  tba  fioanil 
of  Vitelliun.  ( Tac,  J/ist.  ii.  *20.) 

SALON TN A,  CORNE'LIA,  Attf(nil%  tbe 
wit'  -  <if  (ialiietiuB  and  mother  of  Saloninus.  Since 
her  sou  pecialied  at  the  age  of  seventeen  £6ai.om- 


Noa],  iip<m  tbe  capture  of  Colonia  Agrippina  by 
Paatemoa,  ift A»Bb  259,  aba  nnut  have  been  mar- 
ried befoit  A.»  842,  that  is,  upwards  oi  tan  yaaia 
before  tba  davatioii  of  Valerian.  Zonaras  asserts 
that  she  witnessed  with  her  own  eyea  the  death  of 
her  husband  before  the  walls  of  Mibm,  in  A.  Bw 
268,  a  statement  fully  confirmed,  as  far  as  dates  are 
concerned,  by  the  nuiner.ils  found  on  Alexandrian 
medals.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  (iibbon  ianla- 
taken  in  Bupposinp  that  Piparaor  }'ip:i,the  daughter 
of  the  Suevic  Attalus,  had  any  ckum  to  be  regarded 
as  the  lawful  spouse  of  GallienuiL 

The  Roman  medals  of  Snlonino,  which  are  very 
common,  exhibit  those  names  only  which  are  placed 
at  tbe  head  of  this  aftlala,  bat  en  tba  pndnetioM 
of  the  Greek  mint  we  find  also  the  appellationa 
Julia  (lOT.  KOP.  CAAXININAL  FuUia  Udmm 
(no.  AIK.  KOP.  CAAOmifAX  and  Ctrywopom 
(CAAflN.  XPTCOrON'H.  CEB.).  From  the  last 
some  have  concluded  that  she  was  of  Grecian  ongm, 
but  of  bar  fiunflj  wa  kDaw  natbing.  (For  anuio- 
rities  sea  Oauohiiss  &aoiaici»;  Valkri- 
Awwa.)  CW.iLJ 


COIN  or  SArONI.HA. 

SALONPNUS,waa  giTen  by  Asinius  PuUio, 
aa  an  i^nnai  ta  Ua  aea  C  Arinlaa  OaDw 

[Oallus,  AsiNifs,  No.  2J.  A>itiiu>  r^Jlu 
aeeoM  not  to  bava  employed  tbe  name  himself 
bat  ba  fpita  ft  aa  a  cognoman  la  anaof  bia  aoa» 

by  Vipsanio,  the  former  wife  of  the  euparar 
Tiberiua.    This  son,  Asinius  diad  fal 

A.  D.  28.  (Tae.  Anm.  Ui.  75.) 

SALON  I  N  US,  P.  LICI'NIUS  CORNE'- 
LIUS  VALERIA'NUS,  son  of  Gallienus  and 
Salonina,  grandson  of  the  emperor  Valerian.  When 
his  father  and  grandbthcr  assumed  the  title  of 
Augustus,  in  a.  n.  253,  the  youth  received  th'»  de- 
signation uf  C'aescir.  Some  years  afterwards  ha 
was  left  in  Gaul,  under  dia  abarge  of  SflnmH^  al 
the  period  when  Gallienus  wa<  hastily  summoned 
to  enoonnter  the  rebel  Ingenuus,  iu  Pannonia. 
Tbe  inaaiiaetion  headed  by  Poslaaiaa  aaan  dbv 
broke  out,  and  Salnnimis  was  driven  to  take  refupo 
in  Colonia  Agrippina,  where  he  waa  put  to  death 
by  tbe  conqaaaaa,  upon  tba  aaplaa  af  tba  city  bi 
A.  n.  ^.jfi  [see  Postumus],  Iwiiig  at  that  time 
about  seventeen  leara  old.  In  addition  to  tha 
names  pbMad  at  wa  h«d  of  iMs  artieK  wa  find 

(•iif/ii  iiiwi  upon  a  coin  of  Peririthus  (^ee  alaa  ZoPS 
ras,  xii.  24),  and  £!atatiu$  upon  om  of  SanMMw  Tba 
appeDaliona  Cbraifcnr  Silfaaiiai  appaar  to  bava 
been  inherited  from  his  mother,  the  remainder  from 
his  paternal  ancestors.  Great  embarrassment  has 
been  caused  to  historians  and  archaeologists  by  the 
circumstance  that,  upon  many  of  the  nnmeroua 
medals,  both  Greek  and  Roman,  struck  in  his 
honour,  while  he  was  yet  alive,  he  is  styled  .^K^iia- 
tm$  ;  while  on  thaaa  wkiek  awmamMnla  bla 

apoth"osii,  he  nppear«  a?  Or-'wr  onlv.  Among 
ihe  vaiioua  ajqikuatwus  proposed  of  tlus  anomaly. 
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7ea  8AL0NIU& 

4m  ami  plausible  is  founded  upon  ihr  fittpposition 
tha^  wnen  loft  alone  in  Tiaul,  he  was  invested  for 
dM  Inae  being  with  tiie  nuik  of  Augustus  in  order 
tlwt  1m  might  eommand  more  reapeet  during  the 
abjerue  of  his  father,  but  that  the  rank  thus  con- 
itrted  being  intended  to  lerve  a  temponuy  purpose 
enly,  «n  «ctfaq[«MMd  by  Uf  dcadk  ZoMna 
(\ii.  21),  when  q^king  of  GallienuA,  remarks  in 
passing,  thaft  kia  aon,  who  was  besiesed  by  Postu- 
unit,  bora  tha  mbm  wdm  wMi  bu  ftttcr,  «aa 

rt^nanltMl  as  heir  to  the  empire,  and  was  a  comely 
and  talented  jouth.  (TrebeU.  PoU.  iktUmim,  dtU- 
liM.;  Zosim.  I  88  t  Onitar,  Cbrp.  Ime.  tdxxt. 
6  I  Brequii;ny,  in  the  Mimoirtt  de  VAcademie  de 
Sctatee*  et  Z^//«<  Z«ttrai^foLzxuip.262  ;  £ickhel, 
ToLrii.  p.  4-21.)  [W.B.] 


COIN  OP  SALONINUH. 

SALC/NIU&  1.  P.  Sai^niuh,  had  been 
Iribnna  i^  tba  aoMicfi)  and  fiiat  eentariuu  ftf 

8+nenil  alternate  )'ear8,  and  wa-^  hated  by  the 
soldiers  because  he  had  been  onposed  to  their 
aratiiMas  projeela  In  &  a  84S.  (IHt.  tH.  41.) 

%  C  Salonius,  one  of  the  triumvirs  who 
fcnnded  the  colony  at  Tempsa  in  b.  c.  194.  He 
«u  appointed  in  B.C.  173  one  of  the  deoemviifl 
for  dividing  certain  huids  in  Liguria  and  Cisalpine 
(Jaul  among  the  Unman  dtiaaM  and  tha  LMiaik 
(Liv.  xxxir.  45,  xiiL  4.) 

3.  Q.  Salonius  Sarra,  pmetoriiia  19'2,  ob- 
tained Sicily  as  his  province.  (Liv.  xxxv.  10,  '20.) 

4.  M.  Salonius,  the  father  of  the  second  wife 
afOata  the  Censor.  [Salonia.] 

SALO'NIUS,  bishop  of  Genoa  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century,  was  the  son  of  Eucherius, 
bbbop  of  Ljrom,  and  the  popfl  of  Salviama  [Sal* 
viANt  s],  wlio  dedicated  to  him  his  two  works /)e 
Avari^  and  Dc  J'rooidaUia,  He  is  supposed  to 
hsfodied  befeia  a.  d.  475,  beeaaaefaitha  acta  of 
the  Council  of  Aries,  held  duriiip  that  year,  a 
aartain  Theophlaatas  is  spokea  of  as  presiding  orer 
diaaaaofOaiioa. 

There  is  still  extant  a  work  by  Salonius, 
pmitio  Myttiea  mPardtolat  Sahmoms  el  Eedtm»- 
Isa,  otherwiM  entitled  In  Paraboku  Sakmomb 
DUogi  JI^  or  In  PantU>hi9  H  Bedmaikn  Solo- 
awasi  Dialoffi,  in  the  form  nf  a  conversation  be- 
tween himself  and  his  brother,  Vonums  We  have 
also  an  Epislolot  written  in  his  own  name,  in  that 
of  his  hrothar,  and  of  Cantna,  addxanad  to  Lao 
.he  Great. 

Tba  BxporfUo  was  first  printed  at  Haguenau 
( ff  i'^^no  ir),  4to.  1.5.V2.  It  will  be  found  in  the 
OrikutUMcoarupka  of  Ueroldtts,  Basel*  1650  ;  in  the 
aiflrilar  ortlaeiion  af  Gtynaana,  Btaai,  1<S69 ;  and 
in  the  lUhHnfkeea  Patnm  Jfaad— »  voL  fiii  p. 
401,  fol.  Lugd.  1677. 

The  letter  te  Leo  la  Indadad  in  tha  edlHona  of 
that  pon'.itTrt  works  by  Qiu-snell,  and  by  the 
biDthers  BaUeriui,  being  numbered  Izxvi.  in  the 
IbraMB,  and  IxfitL  in  3m  kMib  (SohOnanann, 


SALYIANUa 

SA'LPtON,  an  Athenian  sculptor,  of  nalwvff 

date,  whose  name  is  inscribed  upon  a  InrL*-  '  -f 
Parian  marble,  beautifully  sculptured  wiiu  t^^'^-* 
in  high  leHa^  lapiraaaiiling  Hanaaa  giviw  :^'e 
infant  Dionysus  to  the  Nymphs  to  educaty-  Ti  » 
vase  was  found  at  Cormia,  on  tbe  Gulf  of  Cmc« 
and  was  appUed  to  naa  aa  a  fent  in  tlM  ealhedn: 
of  Gaeta,  but  nas  afttTwards  removed  to  the 
politan  MoseuuH  where  it  now  is.  (Gruiei^  /Wm 
iiMer.  InriL  No^  7 ;  Spon,  jtfSnalfa«.  s«L  afk 
I,  P  35slAMkMaB.f  'H^jiu,nmilel^rx^r^m, 
S.O.)  [P.  s.] 

SA'LTinS,  SBX.,  conducted  with  L.  CaB-, 
sidius  a  colony  to  Capua,  B.  c.  83  (Cic  I^9\ 
Agr.  ii.  34  X    For  details  see  CoNSiDlus,  No.  X  ' 

SA'LVIA  GENS,  was  properly  speakinr 
Bananfank    A  few  insignificant  persons  of  thaal 
nam©  are  mentioned  towards  the  end  of  the  r»>- 
pul>lic«  but  the  name  beauue  of  importance  in  tbe 
imperial  period  from  the  empenTt  M.  Sihiaal 
Otho,  who  was  descended  from  an  ancient  vA. 
noble   family  of  the   town  of  Ferentinnm  ia 
Etmria.  I 

SA'LVIA  TITISCE'NIA,  a  Roman  feiuaJe 
mentioned  by  M.  Antonius  iu  a  letter  to  Octaviaa. 
(Snet  Amg,  69.)  I 

SALVIA'NT'S,  an  accomplished  ecclesiastical 
writer  of  the  fifth  century,  who,  although  Dcvcff  . 
laiaid  to  Ae  episcopal  dignity,  is  styled  by  Om*  | 
nadius,  **the  master  nf  lii-hops**     He  was  bora 
sonewbare  in  the  viouitj  of  Trevea,  a  dty  with 
which  ha  waa  ofldandjr  yniA  aoquaiated.   It  is 
uncertain  wlu  ilier  he  was  educated  in  the  true  liuth, 
but  he  certainly  was  a  Christian  at  the  period  of 
his  marriage  with  Palladia,  a  pagan  lady  of  Cologne, 
the  daughter  of  Hypatius  and  Qoietnf  lar  ha  art  I 
only  speedily  convinced  his  wife  of  her  errors  hot 
after  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  Auspiciola,  persuaded 
her  to  adopt  some  of  the  kadinf  obaii  iMuoa  of  a 
monastic  life.  Having,  in  consequence  of  this  step, 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  bis  father-in-law,  whom,  | 
howivar,  after  niapaa  of  seven  yeaia,  ha  aaoMedad  ; 
in  appeasing,  and  eventually  in  conrerting.  he 
removed  to  the  south  of  Fnne^  and  bacaow  a  , 
praibjrter  of  tho  Chmch  al  Mamflhib  J^ha  i 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life,  enjoying  the 
firiendahipof  the  most  distinguished  amona  the  holy 
men  of  not  oonnli'y,  anwwg  athaia  ef  BnehefiM^ 

bishop  of  Lyons,  to  whose  sons  Salmiius  and  Ve- 
ranua,  be  actmi  as  pceoeptoc  The  period  of  his 
deaA  la  anoartain,ljrtha«M  Mill  allia  when  0» 
nadiua  cittiilad  hia  M^pqpUai,  that  i^ibNl  i. » 

The  fbUowing  worlce  by  this  andnr  aio  Hfl! 

extant: — 

I.  Advernu  A  vartliam  Libri  I V.  ad  En-lfsi  tm 
Catholioam^  published  under  the  name  of  Tiiuoiiieus 
about  A.  D.  440.  It  waa  irst  printed  in  the  Jalh 
dotinn  contra  diversat  omnium  fere  Si^CHlonm 
//arrays  of  lo.  Sichardus  fol-  Ikuel,  152H,  under 
the  title  Timoihci  Epuoofti  nd  Earlesiam  Catkolimm 
toto  Orfir  diJTuMtm  el  S'llrinni  Kjiisctrpi  Miuti!t<'r:fU 
in  LiUrum  Titnothet  ad  HaloHtum  Jsf/ucopum  prat- 
/alio. 

II.  Dr  Prnriilentia  s.  De  Guf^natiom  Dei H  rf* 
Jtulo  Dei  praetemtiqim  Judido  Libri.  Wiittaa 
daring  Aa  famada  by  Aa  batbariaai  npea  tbe 

Roman  empire,  a.  D.  4.'il — 45.1  It  w.i';  first 
printed  bjr  Frobemus,  Basel,  fol.  1530,  with  the 
titla  2^  iSbManf  Afiussvlienm  Spiieopi  it  an* 
JmMoh  «  /hiifdiatfa  M  td  A  iSliliiiiiii  %fiii 
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SALVIDIENUS. 
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M.9am  Vteamentem  LUni  VIII.  cur<i  lo.  Al^jtandri 
^trmmmmbeam  JurteommdH  tditi  ac  crtulUia  et  cnm 
r-i aammm  UtttSbm  SeholHs  iUustrnd.  To  this  volume 
akSpMldtd  %  tract  by  ftome  unknown  penon, 
BftaniMWily  to  SalTianiu :  **  AntinnMioB 
i.  iyriKtiniimif)  Ltbri  III.  in  quihiis  Qtines- 

loraaii  Veu>rit  ae  Non  TMUuneoti  d«  Locit  in 
^p^idem  pugnanlilNML 

III.  EpUiotae  IX.  ;  addr^Biiod  to  friend's  iipnn 
&«cnilMr  Uq^iok  Tbeae  ware  Hnt  printtnl  in  the 
i-«iiftiaB  «f  lh»  eaUacted  wockt  publiihad  by  P. 
S'i^lioeus,  8to.  Parit,  ]  .^80. 

Deaidea  the  above,  the  £aik>viiig,  now  loat,  are 
TT«€?ntioMd  by  Oennidiaas— 

1 .  D9  Vtrgitaatit  bono  ad  MareeUum  Libri  III. 
1?.     /V  fnrum  Pramnio  mUitfaeienda,    A  title  evi- 
o*'T)iiy  corrupt,  which  no  critic  haa  yet  been  able 
X*>  reatore  by  a  satisfactory  conjecture.    S>  Ad 
^■ni'mlunium  Efimx/pum  Lifter  I.     4.  ICrpotilioniM 
^.jriremite  Parti*  Ubri  Eccleiiaalu  ad  Clawlianmm 
.^t!^^amfam  Vienmentem  Liber  I,    5.  De  PrincijUo 
r  umjuf  ad  Condilionem  /[(minis  Liber  /.,  in 

«rse.    ti.  IM  SacramcHiit  Liber  I.    7.  Several 
Xlanilieiu 

TIm  beat  editions  nf  the  collected  works  of  Snl- 
•vfanw      thoae  of  1'.  Pithoeoa,  8vo.  Paris,  1580, 
fteqiiently  leprinted  ;  of  Ritlerahndiia,  8to.  Altorf. 
>6l  1  ;  and,  much  superior  to  either,  that  of  Halii- 
xiuA,  Svo.  Paris,  lt>t>3,  1669,  16tt4  ;  of  which  the 
iHt  may  b*  rrgardedaatbe  ftandard.  TWdMbiwit 
piecea  will  be  found  also  in  the  liiUioiheca  Patrum 
Attuimm,  toL  nii.  p.  3^,  fol.  LiunL  1677  ;  and  in 
the  BiUkAemFatmmtt  ih3!M,  'ftL  x.  p.  I,  fol. 
Venet.  1774.     (Oennadiiis,  de  Viris  lUutt.  G7  ; 
Schuuemann,  Bibtiaihee.  Patrum  LaL  ToL  ii.  §  39  ; 
iVahr,  Getckiekit  der  Rom.  liUtmU  mppL  Band. 
2te  AbtheiL  §  39  ;  Mt  alio  BMfUb,  OpuKula 
Aeademiea^  vol.  ri.)  [W.  R.] 

SALVIA'NUS,  CALPU'RNIUS.  accused 
Sex.  Marius  in  a.  d.  25,  bat  having  baiB  nboked 
hx  Ti!)^riii«  for  hrinpinj?  forward  the  accusation, 
be  wa«  biinished  by  the  senate.  (Tac  Ann.  iv.  66.) 

SALVIDIBfNUS  01IF1TU&  [Oftimn, 
Mos.  2,  4, 

Q,  SALV1I>1£NUS  RUFUS,  of  equestrian 
aak,  wm  dT  fcwdil*  odgia*  nd  owed  hit  •!»> 
vat  ion  to  the  &Toar  of  Octavian,  which  he  repaid 
with  the  baaaat  innatitiulA.  Ue  wm  with  Octavian 
H  ApnOonh,  and  la  — itfaaad  akng  with  Agrippa 

at  ana  af  his  contuK-ntinl  advisers  on  the  ass  is- 
umldm  af  JiUioa  Caeaar  in  b.  &  44  (Veli.  Pat. 
H.  69).  Ha  «M  tMB  anployed  by  OetaifiBB  in 
the  wan  in  wUch  the  litter  forthwith  WflaaM 
engaged.    In  &  c  42  he  commanded  tba  ieet  of 
O^vian  i^nst  Sex.  Pompeioa,  wlioaa  rising 
Mfal  power  had  excited  the  apprehensions  of  the 
»      triaavirs.    He*  succeeded  in  protecting  the  coasts 
I       af  Italy  from  the  ravages  of  Pompev*a  Beet,  but  in 
a  battle  fomhl  off  Urundoaiani  aader  tba  eyes  of 
Octavian  he  wn*  ohUtretl  to  retire  with  lo««.  On 
Octavian *s  return  irom  Greece  after  llie  defeat  of 
'       BratM  and  Caaaias,  Salvidienns  was  sent  into 
Spain,  but  before  he  had  crossed  the  Alps  he  was 
sommoned  bock  to  Italy  to  oppose  L.  Antonius 
and  Ralvia,  wha  had  taken  vp  arms  against 
Octavian.    In  the  stru^ijle  which  ensued  (a  c. 
I  41— 40X  uaually  known  by  the  name  of  the 
!       Ptnwaihn  war,  Salvidiemn  teak  an  aetifa  part 
'        as  one  af  OatavianV  letrates.    At  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  lie  waa  sent  into  GaUia  NarboDenaisw 
Netwithatanding  tha  aadaaCaaafidaaai  ha  had 


received  from  Octavian,  who  had  even  promised  hira 
the  consulship^  ha  wrote  to  M.  Antonius,  oifering 
to  induce  the  troops  in  his  province  to  desert  from 
Octavian.  His  proposal  came  too  hite.  Antoniaa, 
who  bad  jiiat  been  reconciled  to  Ootavtan,  ba> 
trayed  the  treachery  of  Salvidienns.  The  latter 
was  forthwith  summoned  to  Home  on  some  pre- 
text, and  an  hia  anival  waa  aaeaaed  hf  Aagnatna 
in  the  senate,  and  condemned  to  death.  «.  c.  40. 
Livy  relates  that  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 
( Appian,  A  €1  ir.  85^  90,  94, 27,  81--S5,  66  ; 
Dion  Cnss.  xlviii.  l:^.  IM,  Liv.  ^fH,  12^ 

127  i  Veil  Pat.  ii.  76  ;  bueU  OcL  66.) 

Tba  aanmd  aain  waa  probaUy  itmek  by  Sal- 
vidienna.  It  bears  on  the  ohver'^e  the  head  of 
Octavianua,  with  c.  caksar  iil  vih.  k.  p.  c,  and 
on  the  rererae  q.  sALVira  imp.  cos.  uksio.  The 
only  diffictilty  in  referring  it  to  the  precedinr 
person  is  that  he  is  here  called  Q.  Salvius,  while 
m  the  writers  his  name  is  always  Q.  Salvidienus. 
But,  on  the  allMr  hand,  there  ia  no  Q.  Salviaa 
mentioned  by  any  ancient  writer  to  whom  it  cnn 
belonff,  while  the  cousui  d<  niifnatiu  applies  to 
g.  Salvidianaa,  aa  well  as  the  time  at  which  tha 
coin  was  struck,  namely,  while  OelHriMlli  waa 
triumvir.  (£ckhel,  voL  y.  p.  2ii9,) 


OOOI  OF  Q.  tALflMBfOB  BUTOn. 

SA'LVIUS.    1.  A  literary  slave  of  Attieoa,  ia 
frequently  mentioned  in  Cioero*s  correspondenca. 
(Cic  ad  All.  ix.  7.  xiii.  44.  §  3,  xvi.  2.  § 
ad  Fam.  ix.  10,      Q.  Fr.  iii.  1.  §  6,  iii.  2.) 

2.  A  fineedman,  who  corrupted  tiM  ian  af  Haa- 
tensiu*.  (Cic.  ad  All.  x.  18.) 

3.  Tribune  of  the  piebs,  a  c.  43,  first  put  his 
veto  upon  the  decree  at  tiw  amalik  whlflh  daahuad 
M.  Antonius  a  public  enemy,  hit  WM  afterwards 
induced  not  only  to  withdraw  hit  apaarition,  but 
to  beeamaa  wani  inM|«ttor  af  all  taa  nraaMma 
of  Cicero.  Ha  wan^  m  aonsequence,  proM^rihed 
by  tha  triamviia  tawMda  tha  dose  of  the  v«ar, 
and  waa  pat  to  datth  whUa  ha  wna  animaiaing 
some  friends  at  a  haB^iali  (ApfiaBt  A.  CL  iii. 
60,  &c.,  iv.  17.) 

SA'LVIUS,  the  leader  of  the  nnrolted  slaves  in 
Sicily,  is  better  known  by  the  nama  af  Tkyphaii, 
which  he  assumed.  [Tryphon.] 

SA'LVIUS,  artists.  1.  A  sUituary,  whose  name 
is  inscribed  on  the  <  dge  of  the  colossal  bronze  pim'- 
apple,  16  Roman  palms  high,  which  stands  in  the 
great  niche  erccU'd  by  Dramante,  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Vatican,  and  which  was  found  at  Uie  foot  of 
thf  Afaii«.<)lenm  of  Hadrian,  when  the  fotiiul.it'Mim 
of  the  church  of  S.  Maria  della  Transpontiim  were 
being  prepared.  Hence  it  it  inftrrMl,  wiUi  great 
probability,  that  this  pine-apple  formed  oriijinnlly 
the  ornamental  apex  of  the  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian. 
If  tirfa  aonjaclun  ha  mwi  wa  hnva  of  eanaa  dia 
dale  of  the  artist.  The  inscription  i%  i'.  <  in- 
aua.  P.  u  8AJ.V1V8,  which  ahowa  that  the  artist 
vat  n  ftiidaiin.    (Gralii^  voL  i  p^  dsmik 
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p.  7.^ ;  Winckeltnann,  Ocsch.  d.  KuntL,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 
^  1  tt,  with  the  notet  o£  Fea  and  Mejv ;  Welcker« 
KmMaU,  IfOT,  No.  8S}  R.  Rochatta,  UUn  A 
M.  &*on»,  p.  100.  fl.) 

S.  C.  Juuua,  aa  artiM,  who  is  dttoAad  on  a 
Latin  inacripdaB  at  Fleraoea  ai  tirmekir  pmrietumy 
vriiich  has  been  supposed  to  mean  one  who  deco> 
fated  walk  with  moiaice }  bat  the  correctnees  of 
thii  explanation  is  very  doubtfiiL  (Inier.  AnL 
Eirur.  ToL  i  p.  154,  No.  80  ;  R.Rodiette,  LeUn 
a  M.  Sckom,  p.  400,  2d  ed.)  [P.  S.] 

SA'LVIUS  COCCKIA'NUS.  [CoocauNUS.] 
SA'LVIUS  JUM.VNUS.  [JouaMI»] 
SA'LVH'S  LIHKRA'LIS.  ILnBkjaiil] 
SA'LVn  s  OTHO.  [Otho.] 
SA'LVIUS  POLE'MIUS.  [PoLBKlOT.] 
SA'LVIUS  TITIA'NUS,  as  he  is  usually 
called,  but  his  full  name  was  Salviua  Otho  Ti- 
tianiuL  [Otho,  No.  3.] 

SALVIUS  VALENS.  rVALKVs.l 
SALUSi  the  penonification  of  health,  praqparitr, 
nd  Iha  pabKe  wattm,  aaiong  tlia  Rwami  u 
the  first  of  these  ihrcc  senses  she  answers  very 
eloeelj  to  the  Ureek  Hygieia,  and  was  acoordinglv 
lepneantad  in  worict  (■  ait  with  tlw  mim  attfH 
bates  as  the  Greek  goddess.    In  the  second  sense 
ahe  leprBMnts  prosperity  in  general  (Plant  Cist, 
it.  3.  76 ;  Tannt  AcUlph.  iv.  7,  in  fin. ;  Cic.  prv 
Font.  6\  and  wae  invoked  by  the  husbiuidmen  at 
aeed-tirae.  (Or.  Fa$i,  ixu  880 ;  Macrob.  SaL  i.  16.) 
In  the  third  sense  Solus  is  the  goddess  of  the 
public  welfare  (Salms  puUiea  W  Xtmuuia).  In  this 
capacity  a  temple  had  Ijeen  vowed  to  her  in  the 
year  B.  c  S07<  by  the  censor  C.  Junius  liubulcus 
on  thaQuirinal  hiil  (Liv.  ix.  43,  x.  IX  which  was 
aflerwanls  decorated  with  paintings  bv  C.  Fabius 
Pictor.  (Val.  Max.  viii.  14.  §6;  Plin.  ^.  A^. 
xxxT.  4  ;  Tacit.  Amn.  XT.  74.)    She  was  wor- 
shipped publicly  on  the  30ih  of  April,  in  con- 
junction with  Pax,  Concocdta,  and  Janiu.  (Or. 
MiiL881t  SSoMT.  &  8i.)  It  had  bam  cut- 
tomary  at  Rom--  every  year,  about  the  time  when 
the  ooatuLs  entered  upon  their  otfioe,  for  the  augurs 
and  otlnr  Ugh-priaile  to  obMtW  the  signs  for  the 
purpose  nf  asLtTtaiiiiiii;  the  fortunes  of  the  rejmljlic 
during  the  coming  year;  thia  obMrTatioo  of  the 
•ifpiewaacaUada^wiHMMMb  latlialimof 
Cieero,  this  ceremony  had  become  a  mere  matter 
of  form,  and  neglected  ;  but  Augustus  reetored  it, 
and  tw  CMtoa  afterward*  reinained  aa  long  as 
paganism  was  the  religion  of  the  state.  (Sueton. 
Auff,  31  ;    Tacit  Ann.  xii.  23  ;  Lydus, 
Mens.  iv.  10  ;  comp.  Cic.  de  Ijcg.  ii.  fi!)  This 
solemnity  was  conducted  with  prayflia  tad  rows 
for  the  good  of  the  people,  and  the  success  of  the 
generolis  and  magistrates,  and  took  place  on  some 
day  on  which  there  was  no  distnitanflei,  discord,  or 
any  thing  else  which,  as  a  bad  omen,  mi^'ht  have 
inter&red  with  the  prayera.  (Cic.  de  Uiv.  i.  47  ; 
Dion  Cass.  xxxviL  24  ;  FmI.  «.  a.  Majtimum 
praHoretnJ)    Hence  it  was  regarded  as  a  favour- 
able ^gn  when  the  people  were  cheerful  and 
jofom,  aven  ta  nmm,  and  far  tUa  naaon  tiw 
nia^'istrates  even  allowed  themselves  to  be  ridi- 
culed by  the  pc^le*  (Lydus,  Lc)    Salus  was 
repreeented,  like  Fortana,  with  a  rodder,  a  globe 
at  her  feet,  and  sometimes  in  a  sitting  posture, 
pouring  from  a  patera  a  libation  upon  an  altar, 
-'■•"»'  o  aamot  h  winding  ilMlf.  (Hirt, 


SAMPSON. 

SALIFSTIU&  [SALiuonus.! 
SALY'NTHIUS  (JoArfreia,),  a  kinr  sJ 
Agneuis,  gave  a  hospitable  reception  to  the-  P  4 
pnnneiiaiia,  who,  after  the  battle  of  Olpeae  i  ik  i 
42G),  had  abandoned  their  1»liffOiii|  iffUo  m  \ 
secured  their  own  saf.  ty  by  a  secret  TLZ^i  <  Ttkfi  \ 
with  Demosthenes,  the  AUienian  genemi.  ii 
B.  c.  424,  Demosthenes  invadod  Aa  tMiiftsii  s  « { 
Salynthius,  and  rediioad  luB  to  anUection.  CT\nt\ 
iiL  lU.iv.  77.)  liw  £L1  i 

SA'MIA  (2«va«X  a  daughter af  d»  fiv«..jUl 
Maeander,  and  wife  of  Ancaeus,  bv  whoijj  8o=i 
became  the  mother  of  Samoa.  (Pana-'TiL*.  %  i| 
SaBda  also  occur*  as  a  ef  Han,  vtaida  iii 

derived  from  her  temple  and  worship  in  the  i*larii 
of  SanuMu  (Uerod.  iii.  60  i  PaniL  vii.  4.  §  4  ; 

also  a  tradition  that  Hera  was  bom  or  at  lc^<: 
broMht  np  in  Samoe^  (Paoa.  Le.  ;  SchoL  u4 
ApcSm,J&oi.lW.)  fL.  S  ] 

P A '^fl  US  (SaMioj),  a  surname  of.  Pu&«idua, 
derived  from  hia  temples  in  Samos  and  Saniicon  in 
Bk.  (Slah.  ziT.  p.  637 ;  comp.  vuL  pp.  3^a» 
347;  Paua.n.25.  §5.)  [iTsLJ 

SA^MIUS,  a  Roman  eques  in  the  relRn  nf 
Cfcoidias,  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  a.  ix.  47. 
(Tac.  Ann.  xi  5.) 

SA'MIUS,  or  SAM  US  (2aVior,  Siuos),  a  :vr> 
and  epigrammatic  poet,  was  a  Macedonian,  mtxi 
was  brought  up  with  PUfy      tta  «»  af  Dmw- 
triua,  by  whom  also  he  was  put  to  death,  but  for 
what  reason  we  are  not  infotmad.  (PolfbL  v  9. 
uiv.  8.)  Ho  thwBAn  flawiahad  at  £  mad  of 
the  third  century,  b.  c.    Polybius  fv.  D)  has  pr»> 
•erved  one  of  his  iambic  lines  ;  and  two  epiinrnma 
by  him  are  contaioad  in  tba  Qtoak  Anthology, 
both  on  the  suhjoct  of  Phihp',  exploit  in  kill^ 
the  wild  bull  on  Mount  Orbelua,  on  which  we  have 
•1*0  an  epignrn  by  Antipater  of  Sidon.  (Brandt, 

A, uil.  voL  ii.  p.  10,  No.  18.)  The  name  is  writt«a 
m  boUi  the  above  ways,  and  in  the  Planndean 
Anthology  both  epigrama  are  ascribed  to  Simnuu*, 
doubtless  by  the  common  error  of  oolwIliaiiBg  « 
well-ltnown  name  for  one  less  known.  (Drunrk, 
AmA  vol  L  p.  485 ;  Jacobs,  Anih.  Grarc,  vol.  i. 
p.  236,  vol.  xiil  pp.  948,  949.)  f  P  S.1 

SAMMONICUS  SERE'NUS.  [SxaKNi's.] 
SA'MOLAS  {2dfio\as},  an  Achaean,  wac  om 
of  the  three  comniis^ioners  iHiO  WOW  aeait  Wtllt 
Cyrean  Greeks  from  Cotyora  to  Sinope,  in  bl  c 
400,  for  ships  to  convey  the  army  to  Hecadenu 
(Xen.  Anab.  v.  6.  |  14,  1.  §  14.)  Not  long 
after,  when  the  Greeks  were  at  Calpe,  we  find  Sa- 
mohu  commanding  a  division  of  the  reserve  in  tha 
successful  engagement  with  tha  aBiod  troop*  of  tha 

B.  thyniaaaOlidPhMWhim    (Sim.  A  mob.  yl  5, 

SA'MOLAS  (Sa^AaO,  an  Aitadianl^wJ^  L 
of  the  statuaries  who  made  the  bronaa  fifnne* 
which  the  people  of  Tt^ea  dedicated  as  a  Votive 
offering  at  Debhi,  out  of  the  booty  taken  in  war 
from  tha  Laaeaaemonianii,  about  n.  c.  400,  a*  we 
know  ficoa  tha  dates  of  the  artists  who  ex«uted 
other  pertiona  off  thi*  group.  The  statues  made  br 
Samolas  were  those  of  TriphylnaoadAaut.  (Pmm, 
X.  9.  8  3i.  *.  6  ;  Antipm.axks.)  (  P  S  1 

8AlfP8ICERAMUS,  the  name  of  a  petty 
prince  of  Emesa  in  STria,  is  a  nicknuna  giTen  by 
Cicero  to  Cn.  Poropems.  (StabbXtL  A.  TiMt  tsL 
arf.ltf.ii.14,16,17,23.)  "''^^^^S^ 

SAMPSON  (Skv^ifir),  em  naMid  d 
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M>  or  *^  Uocmtam  Exceptor,"  was  born  at  Rome 
Faa  wiA  nd  imU*  Iniiiy  in  tk*  fifth  tmtnry  after 
'HriHt,  I  If  sttidii'd  nio  Heine,  not  as  a  profesBion, 
ti%  a.  in«ana  of  being  uaelul  to  tha  pooTi  whom 
>«»  a^tendtd  gntaitaatljr  wd  with  gMt  mccms. 
,VHtl*»  Btill  young  !>e  romnv(^ii  to  Constmitinoplet 
%  here  H*  ooBtiaMd  bia  cbahuble  minirtiatUMia  by 
U>  IwMt  bHoft  li«pitid  far  tba  dck 
poor  s  aand  where  he  was  orclnint>d  prie&t  nt  nbntit 
LM'*  of  thirty.    Here  he  became  acquainted 

wicU   t.he  emperor  Jostinian,  wlMai  ha  oind  of  a 
yilifril  aad  obetinate  diseaie  ;  and  whom  be  per- 
.«iTAtK-tl  to  huild  a  hospital  instead  of  conferring  any 
re  wa.r<i  upon  himself.    Sampson  did  not  live  long 
asfusr  thia  •mt,  Imt  died  abntt  the  year  530  or 
5:j5l  -      NuiinTous  miracles  are  said  to  have  been 
wcuught  by  bmi  aft«r  his  death,  on  aocoont  of 
wbieb  be  has  been  canonized  by  the  Romiah  and 
Ct  reek  churches.         hospital,  which  was  near  the 
cUuxvh  ©f  SU  Sophia,  was  twice  d.  stmyed  by  fire, 
bat        nlmUt,  and  eidilad  in  full  uNofulnt-sB  long 
»ft«-r  his  death.    His  memory  is  celebmted  on 
Jouie  27.    There  is  a  long  and  interesting  life  of 
Sc.  Sampwm  by  SioMon  Mtiaipbrastes,  which  is 
inserted  in  the  "Acta  Sanctorum"  (June,  vol.  v. 
p.  1261,  Slc),    See  also  MemoUtg.  Graee.  June  27, 
▼oU  iil      U4 ;  Biwiw,  Nomutidator  Samdor. 
J'r,jf,sUoM  Medicttr.  An  account  of  SL  Sampson's 
ho«piul  may  be  found  in  Du  Caa^*s  CFolit 
Ohrittiaim^  iv.  •.  ft.  [W.A.G.] 
SANACHAHinua.  fSrrHON.] 
SANATROCl^  •  U«  of  Pwtbift.  [An- 
AjLcua  XI.] 

8ANATRUCES,  •  king  «f  Ammk,  [Amr 
.  ,  p.  3fi3,  a  1 

8ANCU  U  N 1  AT  HON  ( layxowtiBm^X  an  an- 
_jiint  Phoenician  writer,  wIkmc  works  were  trans- 
lated into  Greek  by  Philon  Hybliiis  who  lived  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  brst  century  of  the  Christian 
mm.    AooMSdindde  fragment  of  the  tninalation 
4f  Philon  it  preserved  by  Eusebius  in  the  first 
book  of  his  Frwrnmiiio  Evanii^iica.    The  most 
opponte  opnioM  Mm  bt«  held  by  the  learned 
ting  the  authenticity  and  value  of  the  wri- 
of  Soachoniathon.     The  scholars  of  the 
naiwy,  Sealiger,  Ototina,  Bocihvt, 
SeUen,  and  Olhirs,  regarded  them  as  genuine  ^^- 
mains  of  tho  neat  remote  antiquity,  and  ej^ndcd, 
or  rather  wasted,  no  mmU  UMoat  of  lottning  in 
attempting  to  reconcile  them  with  the  stitementa 
in  the  old  Testament.   Their  views  were  otfried 
oat  to  the  fullest  extent  by  RiAaid  Cmboilnidt 
bishop  of  Peterboroogfa,  who  translated  into  En- 
glish the  extracu  in  Eusebios  (Limdon,  1720), 
with  historical  and  chronological  remarks,  in  which 
he  asserts  that  all  the  antediluvian  patriarchs  of 
the  Old  Testament  arc  to  be  found  in  Sanchunia- 
tbon!    Modem  scholars,  however,  take  a  very 
^Hftmit  viov  of  Snehnniathon  and  his  writings  ; 
but  before  we  state  their  opinions,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  see  what  the  ancient  writers  them<- 
MlfM      BWpecting  him.    The  first  author  who 
mentions  him  is  Athcnaeus,  who  speaks  (iii.  p. 
126)  of  Soniaethon  (of  which  variation  in  the 
warn  mere  vfll  be  said  pmenlfyV  end  Mochus  ua 
writers  on  Phoenician  matters  (♦oi»'i»ci»(a).  The 
Dczt  writer  who  mcAtions  him  is  Porpbyrius  {^dc 
AUtin.  il  56,  p.  94,  od.  HelaleB.X  «bo  says  that 
Sanchuniathon  wrote  a  Phoenician  history  (<^oivt- 
Cici)  IffTopla)  in  the  Phoenician  languue,  which 
««i  tDUulatcd  into  Cbwk  IB  tfght  hookt  by 
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Philon  Byblius.  We  likewiee  learn  firom  Eiue> 
bins  that  Porphyrins  had  made  great  use  of  the 
writings  of  Sanchiiiiiaihon  (nf  course  the  tmiisla- 
tion  by  Philon)  in  bis  work  against  the  Chrii>tians, 
which  has  not  come  down  to  us.  In  that  work  he 
called  Sanchuniathon  a  native  of  Berytus  (Euseh. 
rruep,  Eo,  i  6,  X.  11).  Next  comes  Euseliius 
MwrnK,  whoae  attention  seenu  to  have  been  fint 
drawn  to  SaiR'1rir.i;vthon  by  the  quotations  in  Por^ 
phyrina.  It  is  evident  from  the  knfuage  of  Euse- 
bfat  tiwi  he  had  ooMdlid  tiie  tmnktieB  of 

Philon  him?ielf,  and  that  his  acquaintance  with  tho 
writer  was  not  confined  to  the  extracts  in  Porphy- 
rius,  at  noN  nodein  adudan  have  aiawted. 

Kusebius  also  call^i  Sanchuniathon  a  native  of 
Berytus,  but  bo  that  his  Phoenician  bistocy 
was  divided  hilo  nteo  (mI  oight)  books  by  PUba. 

This  is  all  the  independent  testimony  we  possess 
respecting  Sanchuniathon  and  the  Greek  tian«l»> 
tion  by  Philon,  for  it  is  pretty  clear  that  subse- 
qaaitt  writers  who  speak  of  both  borrow  their 
accoonta  either  from  Porphyrius  or  Eusebios.  The 
most  important  later  testimonies  are  those  of  Theo- 
doretus  and  Suidas.  The  former  writer  says  {de 
Cur.  Gnwc.  Ajfict.  Serra.  ii.)  :  Sanchuniathon,  of 
Berytus,  wrot^  the  Tieol<x/ia  (0*0X07/0 )  of  the 
PhoeiuciBBa,  which  was  translated  into  Greek  hf 
Philon,  not  the  Hebrew  but  the  Byblian."  Theo- 
doretus  calls  the  work  of  Sanchuniathon  a  JAeo- 
loffiot  on  aoconnt  of  the  nature  of  ita  eoBleato. 
Suidas  (f.  V.)  describes  Sanchuniathon  as  a  Tynan 
philosopher,  who  lived  at  the  time  of  the  Truiaa 
war,  and  givaa  4a  MlewiBf  Hil  of  hia  arans: 
TltfH  rod  'EpuoO  ^iNrtoAo^i'ar,  t^tit  fjLrrouppda9^ 
(naaaely,  by  Philon).  ndrpia  Tvpim  ry  ^oofUtmt 
SieAlrrf),  Atyvmeuc^p  BtoKoyUpf  aal  ikka  rcwL 
But  such  an  enumeration  of  different  works  is  of 
little  value  from  an  inaccurate  compiler  like  Suidas. 
They  are  probably  only  diffsrant  titles  of  the  same 
work. 

Now  it  is  quite  clear  firom  the  preceding  account 
that  we  have  no  evideno;  even  for  the  existence  of 
Sanchunmthon  except  the  testiaiOBy  of  Phibai 
Byblius  himself.  lie  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
writer  before  Philon  Hyblius,  not  even  by  Juse- 
phns  or  by  Philon  Judaeus,  who  mi;;ht  have  been 
expected  to  have  heard  at  least  of  his  mime.  This 
is  suspicious  at  first  sight.  The  discovery  of  oki 
books  writtan  by  an  anthoi^  of  whom  no  one  haa 
ever  heard,  and  in  a  language  which  few  can  read, 
ia  a  kind  of  imposture  known  to  modem  as  weU  as 
andent  tfanaa.  The  gemdneBoaa  and  anthentidty 

of  the  work  mn*;t  rest  entirely  OH  the  nature  of  its 
contents  ;  and  even  a  superhcial  ywil  of  the  ox- 
tracts  in  Enselmu  win  oonvinoe  almoat  every 

scholar  of  th-'  present  day  that  the  work  was  a 
fuigery  of  Philon.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  with 
WMt  object  the  forgery  was  exeented.  Philon  waa 
evidently  one  of  the  many  adherents  of  the  doe* 
trine  of  Etthemerus,  that  all  the  gods  were  origin- 
ally men,  who  tiad  distinguished  themselves  in 
their  lives  as  kingi»  warriors,  or  benefiKtort  of 
man,  and  became  worshipped  as  divinities  after 
thetr  death.  This  doctnne  Philon  applied  to  the 
religious  system  of  the  Oriental  natiooa,  and  espe* 
ciuiiy  of  the  Phoenicians  ;  and  in  order  to  pain 
more  credit  for  his  stiiivments,  he  pretended  that 
they  were  taken  from  aa  aadink  Phoeniciaii 
writer.  This  writer  he  says  was  a  native  of  TV.'ry- 
tus,  lived  in  the  time  of  b«miramis,  and  dedicated 
hIa  ivaiic  to  AUbafais  Ung  of  Baiyttt  Havbig 
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thna  infeBtcd  a  high  antiquity  for  hh  Plinonician 
authority,  he  pretended  tbnt  his  writer  h  ui  X:ikfu 
tiie  greatest  paiii8  to  obtain  informatiou,  that  he 
had  received  some  of  his  accounts  from  Ilierom* 
baiiis,  the  prie^t  of  the  [jnd  Jevo,  and  hnd  rnllccted 
others  from  inscriptions  in  the  temples  and  the 
fnblie  records  presenrsd  ki  ««ch  city.  This  is  all 
pnre  invention,  to  impose  more  elTectually  upon  the 
publto.  The  general  nature  of  the  work  ia  in 
iiadf  MiflkiMit  to  prore  it  to  Iw  a  targntf  t  tat  In 
addition  to  this  we  find  an  evident  attentpt  to 
•how  that  she  Ureek  religion  and  mjthol<^  were 
defifvd  from  dw  P1ioiitindi«  owl  a  obuAiiIm 
tween  the  Phoenician  and  Hebrew  rclii;ions,  which 
•re  of  theauelTca  aafficient  to  oonvittoe  anjr  one 
that  tho  woric  was  not  of  gnraine  PtKMOiekii 
origin.  Bat  though  the  work  is  thus  clearly  n 
forgery,  the  question  still  remains,  whether  the 
name  Sanchuniathon  was  a  ptire  iuTention  of  Phi- 
loB  or  not.  Movers,  who  has  discussed  the  whole 
snhject  with  ability,  thinks  that  Philon  availed 
himself  of  a  name  alr«»dy  in  uise,  though  it  was 
not  the  name  of  a  person.  He  supposes  that 
Sanchoniatlinn  was  the  name  of  the  sam^d  books 
of  the  Phoeiucians,  and  that  its  original  form  vi:ls 

am-CMm-WK  wUeh  mfglit  Vo  wpiawtid  in  the 
Bobtw  «haaelen  IKT  )0t  thalis*the 
entire  kw  of  CfcoB,*  dran  beinf  Uie  tuM  as  Bat, 

(ir,  as  the  Gret-ks  called  liini,  th'-  philosopher  He- 
laclesi  or  the  Tyrian  Uerades.  Movers  further 
npaooM  fliit  (fm&Mlhm  (Ttimofffimt )  which  oeeurs 
ia  nefeMigO  of  Athetmeus  already  referred  to,  it> 
a  shortened  form  of  the  name,  and  signifies  tie 
wokole  /air,  the  Ckon  being  omitted.  But  on  theao 
etymologies  we  offer  no  opinion. 

The  fragments  of  the  so-called  Sanchuniathon 
which  have  come  down  to  us  have  been  published 
fn  a  usefiil  edition  by  J.  C.  Orelli,  under  the  title  of 
**  Snnchoniiitlionis  Berytii,  quae  feruntur,  Fmg- 
roenta  de  Cosmogonia  et  Theologia  Phoenicum, 
Oiaece  versa  a  Philono  Byblio,  servau  ab  Eusebio 
Cae^ariensi,  Pnieparationi*  Kvangf^lii:ae  Libro  I. 
cap.  VI.  et  VI  J.,  Alc"  Lips.  I82(j,  Bvo.  besides 
tmeo  extneti  from  tin  mt  book  of  the  Praepa 
latio  Evangelica,  there  is  another  dMCC  passage  in 
Boiebiat  J^mL  CousiauL  c  8X  nd  two  in 
Joenneo  Lydus  (dIsAfean&m,  pi.  119  4§Maffuir. 
p.  l.''>l)\  nhi.'h  are  evidently  tiken  frooi  tilO  pie- 
tended  translation  of  Philon  Bjrbiiatt 

Phflon  Bybliat  Idmeelf  liai  aho  Imob  fliade  die 
•abject  of  a  forgery.  In  1835  a  manuscript,  pur- 
porting to  be  the  entire  tnuishuion  of  Philon  Uy- 
blitts,  was  discovered  in  a  oonTent  in  Portugal. 
Many  German  scholani,  aad  among  others  Grote- 
fend,  regarded  it  a-i  the  genuine  work  nf  Philon.  It 
was  first  published  in  a  Uerman  tmn<>lation  by  Fr. 
U'agenfeld,  under  the  title  of  •*  Urgcschichte  der 
Phoiiizi'T,  in  einem  Aus/.nje  nus  der  wieder  aufge- 
fundeuen  liundschrift  von  Philo's  vollstan.  Ueber- 
•olMf,  MiteinemVorworteTooO.P.Ofotefend,** 
Haaaovar,  inSG.  in  the  following  year  the  fireek 
teztappoMed  under  the  title  of  ^  bauchuniatbanis 
Histmkiam  Pheewciae  Libroe  aofoaa  Qroece  versoe 
a  Philona  Byblio,  edidit  Latinaqne  venionc  dona- 
▼it  F.  Wagui£eld,"  Bremae,  1837.  It  b  now, 
Iwwever,  oo  anivenally  agreed  tfmt  thle  worit  le 
the  forgery  of  a  later  jifff  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
make  any  further  remarks  upon  it.  (Fabric  liM. 
Oram,  toL  i.  p.  222,  Ac. ;  and  especiaUy  Moron, 
Ae  i>«MMr»  p.  M,     p.  as,  dkfe) 


8ANDOCB8. 

S  ANGUS,  SANG  US  or  SEMO  SA5 
a  Roman  diviiiity,  h  ^aid  to  have  bf?en  oriy-'^ 
Sabine  co'I,  and  identical  with  Hercules  and  i>: 
Fidius. '( UctanL  L  15;  Or.  PfmL 
pert.  iv.  9,74;  Sil.  Itai.  viii.  421.)     The  - 
which  is  etymokigically  the  same  as  Saactmr. 
connected  widi  Smtetm,  eoone  to  justify  th  > 
lief,  and  charactarfMO  Sneoe  as  a  divl'  ■ 
siding  over  oatbt.    Sencns  also  bad 
Room,  ea  the  Quirinal,  opposite  tlmt 
and  close  by  the  ;:ate  which  derived  from  hin: 
name  of  Scutguali$  porta.    This  sanctaarj-  was 
■HBO eetbat  of  DhttFidiaa,  which  had  lw«ac< 
8t»crated  in  the  year  B.C.4<I')  by  Sp.  P* 
but  was  laid  to  have  been  founded  by  T.irqBU-'rx 
Superbus  (Liv.  riii.  20,  xxxii.  1  ;  l>jooy*. 
60;  Ov.  Fast  vi.  213,  AcX  and  tb. 
thoroughly   identified    their    Diii*.    Fidiu*  »: 
Sancus.    He  is  accordingly  regarded  as  the  pr 
I'  :  i.  if  the  marriage  a-ith.  of  the  law  of  luUwniv  i 
:iml  the  hiw  of  hospiulity.   (Dionys.  iv. 
\'arro,  De  Ling.  Lot.     6(>.)    Sancus  is  aaid 
have  been  the  filther  of  the  hea« 
(Dinnys.  iL  49;  A^ut     CfauM,  xviiL  19; 
iMictaiit.  Le,')  £Lfc  S.J 

SANCTIS,  81^  li  aid  by  a  B. 


{Df  Medicis  ab  F.crfrs.  pro  Sitnctit  kabifi^),  wh.i 
copies  Bsorios  (MMMesdntor  Samior.  Pr^/immomr 
Mmtteer.y,  to  bave  been  a  physician,  and  •  tiatrie 
of  Otriculum  (or  Oi-ricu'uin  ).  a  ( ity  <>''  rentml  Italy, 
who  waaput  to  death  with  cruel  tomienta  in  the 
reignof  IC  Aandiae  AntPninns,  and  whose 
is  celebrated  on  June  26.    Both  these  writers 
quote  as  their  authority  for  this  statement,  **  Moni- 
menta  Ecdesiae  Otriculanae  in  Sabiuis.**  It  seexos 
probable  that  there  is  some  error  or  confnsioii  ia 
this  account,  whieh  the  writer  is  not  able  nt  pre- 
sent to  clear  up  quite  latisfactoniy.      In  the 
Mmologimm  Graeemm  (voL  iiL  p.  182)  8L  Bapcfee 
(3o7«fT0f)  is  called  a  native  of  Ravenna,  and  is 
said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  under  M.  Anto- 
ninus.  Hfa  OMmory  is  oelebnied  on  Jdj  9V,  wmi 
he  is  n*>t  stated  to  have  been  a  physician.  In 
llghelli,  Jtalut  Oactu  (vol.  z.  p.  151),  no  mention 
b  made  of  8t  Buielaa,  bat  8t  MedieBe  le  taid  te 

}i:ive  been  one  of  tlie  patron  saint'?  of  Ocriculnm. 
And  in  the  Acta  Hanctorum  no  mention  is  made 
of  St  Smetae  onder  Jane  M  or  July  26  ;  bat 

St.  Medicus.  a  i^.itive  of  Olricuhim,  but  not  a 
physician,  whose  history  ie  not  unlike  that 
of  8t  Senetai  ia  Beoriaft  aad  the  Mmh\thm 
Graecumf  ft  ManMBMnled  tpider  Aa  date  of 
June  25.  [W.A.Q.] 

SA'NDACUS  (Mcunt\  a  tea  of  AetynoM, 
and  a  grandson  of  Phaethon.  He  is  sud  to  hare 
migrated  from  Syria  to  Ciliria,  to  have  founded 
the  town  of  Celenderis,  and  to  have  become  th« 
father  of  Giayiae  ^  Pbuaice.  (Apellod.  iti.  14. 
§3.)  [L.S.] 

SANDO'CES  (2ai'S«»aji)»  »  Persian,  son  of 
Thamasius,  was  one  of  the  royal  judgee  aadir 
Drireius  Hystaspis,  and,  having  given  an  nnjatt 
sentence  under  the  influence  of  a  bribe,  was  con- 
demned by  ^  king  to  vndUbAon.  Bat  after  he 
had  been  placed  on  the  cross,  Oarcius  called  to 
mind  that  his  servioea  outweighed  his  offences,  and 
be  was  aeoordfaigly  token  down  aad  perdoBed*  Ta 
n.  r.  4R0,  he  was  vic-  roy  of  Curoe  in  Aeolig,  .m !, 
in  the  invasion  of  (ireeoe  by  Xerxes  in  that  yea^ 
~  "  a  mdrai  af  1ft  ehip^  wUdk 
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d,  sailung  on  afterwardt  to  the  loath  by  them- 
Ivem,  were  mptured  by  the  Greeks  off  Arteni- 
am-     (Herod.  Tii.  194.)  [E.  E.] 

SAN1>ROCOTTUS  (2ai^it<>TToi),an  Indian 
ing^  at  the  time  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  ruled  over 
te  poworful  nation  <^  the  Oangaridae  and  Prasii 
a  the  Ixinks  of  the  Oana-es.  The  Oangaridae,  also 
rriticn  Gandaridac,  and  the  Prasii,  are  probably 
be  »ame  people ;  the  former  nnrae  8ig:nifying  the 
»*oplc  in  the  neiglib^irhond  of  the  Ganges,  and 
be  bitter  being  of  Hindu  origin,  and  the  same  as 
km  Rraekii,  tlM  eastem  eMnitrf  of  Sanaerit  writers, 
rhe  cnpital  of  SnndrocotliH  was  Palibothra,  called 
»y  the  Sansf^t  writers  Pataiiputra,  probabljin 
MB  ueiKhlMMifcoad  0f       noMfB  PMhl  Hm 
fin't-k  writers  relate  that  the  father  of  Sandrocottiis 
WM  a  man  of  k»w  <ninn»  being  the  son  of  a  barber, 
frhom  Ihm  qpe—  hu  miM  ifter  patting  her 
hu^bonti  the  king  to  doath.    He  in  called  by  Dio- 
doms  Siculus  (xvi.  !)3,  94)  A'andnmet,  and  1^ 
Q.  Curtitw  (iz.  2)  Aggrammes^  the  klMr  imw 
being  probably  only  a  comiption  of  the  former. 
Thi«  king  sent  bis  son  Sandrocottus  to  Alexander 
the  Cireat,  who  wai  then  at  the  IlyjdiaBiSf  and  he 
aa  reportail  to  htn  said  that  Alexander  might 
eAf^ily  hare  conqnered  the  eastern  parts  of  India, 
»ince  the  king  was  hated  on  aocouDt  of  his 
wii  hadiww  «M  the  meanness  ef  U»  WcA.  Jnstin 
likewise  relates,   thni   Sandrocottus    saw  Alex- 
ander, and  that  having  offended  him,  he  was 
nritni  ta  ha  pot  to  doatk,  and  escaped  only  by 
fli^lit.     Justin  says  nothini?  about  his  being  the 
king's  son,  but  aimply  relates  that  be  was  ot  ob- 
mmfmA^  and  Hiat  tftar  h»  aacaped  from  Akx- 
ader  he  became  tlio  leader  of  a  band  of  robbers, 
aad  finally  obtained  the  saprame  powei;    So  moch 
aMBi  MMin,  that  in  tka  traaliba  whieh  ftOowad 
the  d.  ath  of  Alexander,  Sandrocottus  or  his  father 
amtawkd  bta  dominiona  OTer  the  greater  part  of 
Vflcdnn  ladiki  and  eoiMfoefed  the  Mawdonians, 
vho  had  been  left  by  Alexander  in  tin-  Paiij;ib. 
Ahet  tbe  genoal  peace  between  the  mccessors  of 
Afexaadar  in  b.c  811,  Seleoeu  m  left  ftr  ten 
yem  ii  the  ondistarbed  possession  of  his  do- 
minions, and  at  loine  period  daring  thia  time  he 
made  an  effort  te  recorer  the  Indian  conqneeta  of 
Alexander.   The  year  in  which  he  undertook  the 
expedition  is  not  stnted,  but  from  the  accotmt  of 
Juiitiii  it  would  appear  to  have  been  only  a  short 
time  before  the  war  with  Antismtithat  is,  b.c.  302. 
It  iti  unknown  how  far  Seleueoapeneliated  in  India  ; 
according  to  some  accoonts  he  adranced  as  far  as 
Pafibodua.  At  eU  events,  lie  did  not  aaeeeed  hi 
the  object  of  his  expedition  ;  for,  in  the  peace  con- 
cluded between  the  two  monarchs,  Selcucus  ceded 
te  flnteesMae  aet  eiilT  his  conquests  in  the 
Panjab,  but  also  the  country  of  the  Paropmistis. 
Selraois  ia  letum  reoeived  five  hundred  war  ele- 
phnia,  whieh  hid  then  beeome  an  ahjeet  ef  aa 
mill  h  importance  as  perhaps  to  be  almost  an  cqni- 
vaUnt  fot  the  loes  of  the  dominieoa  which  he  sus- 
trimd*  The  pnse  was  eenentid  by  a  natrinMinlel 

alliance  Ijetween  the  Syrian  and  Indian  kings. 
Mi^tbenes  snbseqaently  resided  for  aiaay  years 
at  the  c(mrt  of  Sandneottae  m  tiM  mlmmumr  of 

Stkiicni ;  and  to  the  work  which  Megasthenes 

wmte  <>n  lodia,  biter  writers  were  chiefly  indebted 
(or  tliiir  accounu  of  the  country.  [MBOASTHBNBa.] 
nsae  of  Sandrocottus  is  written  both  by  Plu- 

tirrh  and  Appian  ^^'J'/rf-'o.'f^Aii  withont  tlie  sibilant, 
aod  Atiienaeos  gives  us  the  iurm  ^iiaudrocuptmt 
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(SoyS^icvvTesX  which  bears  a  much  greater  re- 
eemblanoe  to  the  Hindu  name  than  the  common 
orthography.  (Plut.  Alem,  62;  Justin,  xv.  4( 
Appian,  Syr.  65  ;  Strab.  xr.  pp.  702,  709,  7*24  ; 
Athen.  i.  p.  IB,  e. ;  Arrian,  Anab.  v.  6.  §  2  ;  Pliu. 
//.  A .  vi.  17.) 

Sandrocottus  has  excited  considenible  interest 
among  modem  scholars,  as  he  appears  to  be  the 
same  aa  the  C&uitfr«y«pte  ef  Aa  mneerit  wiitem 
Not  only  does  the  great  resemblance  of  name  point 
to  an  identity  of  the  two,  but  the  circurastancee 
related  by  the  Sanaerit  writave  vnpecting  the  1^ 
tory  of  Chandragupta  Ix  ar  so  great  a  similarity  to 
those  recorded  by  the  Greek  authors  respecting 
Sandfeceltaa,  that  it  ii  hapoerible  te  doubt  that 
they  are  the  same  person.  The  differences  betwern 
the  Greek  and  iaanscrit  writers  rather  enhance  the 
vahw  ef  both  aets  of  tettimooiee,  rinee  a  perftet 
agreement  would  have  been  suspicious.  The  Ilin-  f 
du  narrative  was  as  follows.  At  Pataliputra  ' 
reigned  a  king  named  Nmmdoy  who  was  the  son  of 
a  woman  of  the  Sndra  caste,  and  was  hence,  ac- 
cording to  the  Hindn  hiw,  regarded  as  a  Smlm 
hnnselt  He  was  a  powerful  prince,  but  cruel  and 
avaricious  ;  and  hence,  as  well  as  hy  the  inferiority 
of  his  birth,  he  provoked  the  animosity  of  the 
Brahmans.  He  had  by  one  wife  eight  sons,  who 
with  their  father  were  knon-n  as  the  nbe  Nondaa ; 
and,  according  to  the  popubir  tradition,  lie  bud  by 
a  wife  of  low  extraction  anoUier  son,  called  Cliait- 
dragnpta.  The  last  eii«ttaietaaee»  howefar,  ie  net 
sUited  in  tlic  Pumnni,  and  may  therefore  be  qnes- 
tioned  ;  but  it  appears  certain  that  Chandragupta 
was  of  low  origin,  and  that  be  wu  ef  the  lema 
family  as  Nanda,  if  he  was  not  bis  f^on.  Put 
whatever  was  the  origin  of  Chandragupta,  he  ap* 
peaiB  te  have  been  made  the  faiatrament  of  ttM 
rebellious  projects  of  tlie  Brahmans,  who  raised 
him  while  a  youth  to  (be  throne,  after  eating 
the  deitmelien  ef  Nandn  and  ble  eight  aona.  In 
this  they  were  aided  by  a  prince  in  the  nwth  of 
India,  to  whom  an  accession  territory  wae 
eflfaicd  ai  the  price  ef  his  assistance  ;  but  after  they 
had  gained  their  object,  the  Bmhmans  not  only 
refused  to  fulfil  their  engagement,  but  appear  to 
have  got  rid  of  him  by  assassination.  To  revenge 
his  £sthei^  dMtb,  lus  son  MaUyakeln  naidied 
with  a  large  army  against  Chandragupta,  and 
among  bis  force*  were  Yavama^  whom  we  may 
regard  aa  Gieeka.  Mafaqrakatn  was  obUged  to 
return  to  his  own  country  without  inflicting  his 
niediuited  vengeance.  Chandragupta  reigned 
twenty-four  years,  and  left  the  kingdom  ta  hie  ion.  * 
The  expedition  of  Malayaketu  may  perhaps  be  the 
same  as  that  of  Selencus,  who  probably  availed 
himaelf  of  tha  distnelid  ilnle  of  the  kingdom  te 
the  puipoie  ef  anndn^  tha  Gnik  dumTnioae  hi 
India. 

TbehliteiyafCbndnignptalethe  mbjeetofn 

Hindu  drama,  entitled  Mudra  Itak.shata,  whidi 
has  been  tmndated  from  the  Sanaerit  by  Professor 
Wilaen,  and  pnbUabed  hi  Us  **  Select  Specimens 
of  the  Theatre  of  the  Hindus,*'  London,  1835,  voL 
ii.  p.  127,  &C.  In  the  prefece  to  the  translation, 
Mr.  Wilson  hM  examined  at  length  the  question 
of  the  identity  of  Sandrocottu  and  Chandngi^la, 
and  thus  snms  np  the  result  of  his  inquiries :  — 
•*  It  thus  appears  that  the  Cireek  and  Hindu  writers 
concur  in  the  name,  in  the  private  history,  in  the 
political  elevation,  and  in  the  nation  and  capital  of 
an  Indian  king,  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  contem- 
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ponUT  with  Alexander,  to  a  d^re«  of  approzima- 
tioa  fMt  CMinot  posmbly  b«  ^  wvk  flf  Moldent** 
(8ae  also  Sir  W.  .Tonivi,  in  AthUt  Be$earcKe$^ 
ToL  IT.  p.  1 1  ;  Schlegel,  Imiuelm  BSUkthek,  toL  i. 

B245,  &c  ;  Lauen,  Ih  ^mimtlmiia,  p.  61  ; 

p.  68.) 

SAXG.\,  Q.  FA'BIUS,  the  patrwmi  of  the 
Allobroges,  was  the  person  to  whom  Uie  ambaa- 
satiors  of  the  Allobroget  ditcloaed  the  treaionable 
deikigna  of  the  Catilinarion  conspirators.  Sanga 
communicated  the  intelligence  to  Ckero,  who  was 
thus  enabled  to  obtain  thr  r  vidence  which  led  to 
the  apprehension  oiid  execution  of  Lentulus  and 
Us  aiMeUitM,  a  c  63.  Q.  Sanga  is  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  friends  of  Cicero  who  besontrht  the  con- 
•ol  L.  Piso,  in  B.  c.  58,  not  to  support  Clodius  in 
hiaBMMBffM  ig«fam  Owro.  (Sail.  €b&  41 ;  Ap- 
piu,  B.C.  ii.  1  :  Cicfc^  31.) 

SANUA'UIUS  (a«rW^*)i  •  riTer-god,  is 
dgtcrlbed     Ike  wm  of  OoMmn  ini  TBtHya*  and 

as  the  husband  of  Melope,  by  whom  he  became 
th«  father  of  Hecabe.  (Ues.  lieoff.  U4  ;  ApoUod. 
ffi.  12.  §  .5.)  The  wm  Sngariof  (la  Phrygia) 
itself  is  said  to  hare  derived  its  name  from  one 
Sangas,  who  had  offended  Rhea,  and  was  punished 
bjr  her  by  being  changed  into  water.  (8choL  ad 
ApoOon,  lihod.  ii.  7'2-2.)  fL.  S.] 

SA'NNIO,  a  name  of  the  buffoon  in  the  mimes 
(Cic.  de  Orttt.  ii.  Gl,  mi  Fam.  ix,  16.  %  10),  is 
derived  by  Diodonu  (Excerpta  Vat  y.  129,  ed. 
Dindorf)  from  n  Latin  who  bore  this  name.  This, 
however,  is  inadmissible :  it  comes  from  $anna 
(Jar.  Ti.  306 }  Pwil  L  62,  t.  91).  TiM  Italian 
Ziinni  (hflOM  OUT  Zatnif)  ptslnblj  ttmm  from 
tSumto* 

BANNTOITON  (JkvMpW),  an  AdMnin 

foniic  popt.  belmpin^f  to  the  latter  yenrs  of  the 
Old  Comedj,  and  the  beginniiw  of  the  Middla. 
Htt  WW  eoolempomry  with  Dlomt  asd  Philyllioa 
(Suid.  r.  AiokAt/s).  Since  he  ridiculed  the  pro- 
nunciation of  Hegelochus,  the  actor  of  the  Ormlm 
of  Euripides,  which  was  bronght  OSt  In  B.  C  49^ 
he  must  have  been  exhibiting  comedies  soon  after 
that  year  (Schol.  ad  Ennp.  OresL  279  ;  Schol.  (ui 
Arittop/i.  Ran.  3U5  ;  Clinton,  F.  H.  ToL  ii.  «.  a. 
407,  nd  Preface,  p.  xxix.).  On  the  other  hand,  if 
tiiecoiMdj  entitled  /o,  which  is  mentioned  in  the 
4UMcatic  montunent  (Rockh,  Corp.  Jnaer.  vol.  i. 
«.  863)  be  th«  /«  of  SnnnyrioB,  hll  Iga  WOOld  be 
uronaf)t  down  t<^  \\.  c.  374. 

We  know  nothing  of  his  personal  history,  ex- 
cept that  his  excessire  leanness  was  ridiculed  by 
Slrattis  in  hi»  Cinesitu  and  Pfyckist'ir  (Pollux, 
X.  lUd  ;  Ath.  xii.  p.  551,  c;  for  explanations  of 
tiie  passages,  see  Meineke,  Pntg,  Com.  €haet. 
Tol.  ii.  pp.  769,  786)  :  and  nUo  by  .\ristnphanes  in 
the  Gerj/UnU$,  where  he  and  Meletus  and  Cinesiaa 
tie  ehoMO  M  eiBtewedcffi  flrom  tiie  poeto  to  the 

Bhades  below,  because,  being  shades  themselve*;, 
thej  were  fireauent  visitants  of  that  region  (^»- 
^ohm,  Ath.  L  e.  a ;  comp.  the  edidont  of  the 
Fracinents  by  Bekker,  Dindorf,  and  Berpk  ap. 
Meineke).  It  is  a  proof  of  how  lightly  and  good- 
humouredly  such  jests  wen  thrown  sbont  by  the 
comic  peeti,  that  SannyrioD  tettelf  ridic>iled  Me- 
letus on  precisely  the  same  ground  in  hi-*  Tf  Aui, 
calling  him  rdr  iwd  \riraiov  yttcpov  (Ath.  /.  c). 
He  also  returned  the  compliment  to  Aristophanes, 
hy  ridinilincf  him  for  upending  his  life  in  working 
iiir  others  ;  referring  doubtlcM  to  his  habit  of 
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bringing  oot  his  comedies  in  other  penone* 
(Sehci  ad  ML  |k  Ml,  ed.  T  " 

LONIDK.S.) 

The  following  are  mentioned  as  hit 
8aid«  (a  r.) :  — TOldNi,  Aanhi,  Isf,  ITvxairrmt ;  ktf 

the  reference  which  Suidas  proceeds  to  make  to 
Athenaeus,  as  his  authority,  pnrres  that  he  ba* 
got  the  hut  tiUebyaoerelessrnidingof  the 
abore  quoted,  in  which  Athenaeus  says  that 
nyrion  was  ridiculed  in  the  PsycJuuttu  of  Stratt»«. 
Ettdoctt  ( p.  38*2)  omits  the  Aoksi;,  and  adds  the 
Inf  and  JapSaydxaWot,  of  which  thMle  mm  MlMr 
mention  made.  A  few  scattered  lines  are  preeem^ 
from  the  T^Awt,  and  a  fnignient  of  five  lines  from 
the  Aat^ir,  in  which  he  ridicules,  as  AriatophMHS 
also  docs  in  the  Faufn  He^elnchus's  pr«> 

nunciation  of  the  word  7(Ui|r',  in  a  line  of  the 
Ort$te»  of  Euripidet  {9^miKmniKHAtitk>pk, 
U.  rr.).  There  are  a  few  words  from  the  to  in 
Athenaeus  (tL  p.  261,  £).  The  Damac  and  Im 
eridaitfjr  bemif « ^ 

althntiph,  from  the  circtjmstance  jn^t 
the  date  of  the  fonner  cannot  be  placed  much  lower 
thai  &  a  487.  (Meheke,  Frw^  Omm,  Ormm.  ymL 

i.  pp.  203.  2(74,  vol.  ii.  pp.  873—875  ;  Bcnrk, 
Btliq,  Vomoed.  AtL  Ant.  p.  4S0  ;  Bode,  Geaok.  d. 
BdSm.  /WflMhK  toL  iiL pt  2,  p.  387.)  [P.S.J 
M.  SANQUI'NIUS,  a  tmmrir  of  the  mint 
under  Augustas,  whose  name  occurs  only  on  cotna, 
a  specimen  of  which  is  annexed.  The  iMid  on  the 
obverse  with  a  star  over  it  is  supposed  te  he  Jelkss 
Caesar\  thnu^'h  it  doe*  not  lje.-ir  much  resemMiT-r* 
to  the  heads  of  Caesar  on  other  coins.  The  lA 
of  Augustus  is  on  the  MHMe.  This  Sanqninius 
was  probably  the  father  or  grandfather  of  the  Satv- 
quinius  Maximus  who  is  mentioned  in  the  retgus 
of  Tthniaa,  Caligula,  and  Claudius.  [1' 

^MmwrnaoK}  (KoUm^  tel.  ib  |w  3M.) 


mentiono  i. 


com  OF  ■Awapmiufc 

S.\NTRA,  a  Roman  grammanan,  ef 

nothing  is  known,  but  whose  opinions  are  fre- 
quently cited  by  later  grammarians,  espedaUr  by 
Festus  and  Ue  epitnoiit  Ftntaa  The^eTeoe 
of  Santra's  works  was,  De  ^WftorHtn  Antiquitifr. 
(Charisius,  p.  112;  Scaorus,  p.  2256;  Festos. 
pp.  68,  m.  17a.  1M.  SM,  977,  MS,  ed.  MiWer.) 

S.\Or(»\nA'RIUS,  the  son  in-lav^'  of  rvio- 
taros.  (Cic.  pro  iJeiot.  11).  [DuoTARUa,  Now  l.J 

6A0N  (2<f(»K),  a  mythieal  faiwflTer  of  Semo- 
thra.  e,  is  said  to  have  been  a  son  of  Zeus  by  a 
nymph,  or  of  Hermes  by  Rhene ;  he  imited  the 
eeettated  inhaUtanU  of  Samothnee  into  one  state, 
which  he  regulated  by  kws.  (IXod.  4lL) 
Another  mythical  personsge  of  the  same  flMi'b 
mentioned  by  Pausanias  (ix.  40.  §  2)  as  the  dfe> 
cn\  erer  of  the  nracle  of  Trophonios.        [  L.  S.] 

.SAOTFRUS,  of  Nicomedeia,  chamberlain  to 
Cnmmodus,  and  at  one  time  so  great  a  fisTcmrite, 
that  he  entered  Bom  riHingttetriBBphiddwrist 
with  the  emperor.  He  was  ooealmljy  pat  to  doiA 
through  the  machinations  of  Chmdtt  [(aJUMNftJ. 
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CMklxxii.  12;  Lamprid.  CbwModL  3,  wliere 
Autenu  k  probably,  at  Salwaint  has 
»in  khI  out,  a  corraptioD  of  SaotMib)    C W* 

SAPOR.  [SASftANIDAK.] 

SA'PIENS,  LAE'LIUS.  [Lablius.] 
SAPPHO  (l«r^,  or,  im  ker  own  Aeolie  di»- 
rt,  '^dir(pa),  one  of  the  two  prwit  lentltTM  of  tlic 
^Veoliau  schoul  of  lyric  poetry  (Alcaeus  bciug  tlie 
onher),  was  a  natiTe  of  MTtiI«Ba»     at  some  laid, 
rif  Er*»*ios,  in  Leshns.    Different  authorities  gare 
mtivitnX  di&nat  name*  aa  that  of  her  father,  Simon, 
TBmmmiim,  Jhlgjkm  Mujtwa,  Semna,  Scamon, 
Ktarchua,  and  Scamandronyraui  (Suid.  f.  r.).  The 
lm*t  ia  probably  tiaa  cooeci  fionii  ol  tha  name 
CHvod.  iLlS5;  Aelian,  r.H:ziL19t  fUULad 
^Ua.  Pkatdr.  p.  31  J,  Bekker).  If  we  may  believe 
Ow'yL,  ake  loat  bar  iatbw  wbea  aba  waa  wis  tiz 
•Id.  (Ovid.  AfvUL  »r.  Clt  lUi 
oo  the  luppoKd  lore  of  Sappho  for  Pbaon, 
iteiaa  allusiona  to  most  of  the  few  known  evenU 
4iff  Sappbo^t  life.)   Cleis  (KXca )  U  mentioned  aa 
ftar  Mother's  name,  but  only  by  late  writen  (Suid. 
ft.  »♦  ;  Eudoc.  p.  3R2).    She  herself  addresses  her 
luutber  as  living  (Fr.  32  *  ).    She  had  a  daughter 
Ckts,  whom  she  herself  mentions  with  the 
affection  (Fr.  70,  corop.  28).    I  lor  hus- 
!*•  aame  was  Cercolas  or  Cercylas  (K(f>K(a^Aa», 
KeyNirfJUu),  of  Aadna  (Said.).    She  had  three 
brothen,  Cbamxus,  Larichu-s  and  Kurigius,  ac- 
T^Hirg  to  Suidaa,  but  only  the  two  former  are 
■MBtiMai  by  writwa  of  Mtliority.  Of  Laridias 
we  only  know  that  in  his  youth  hp  held  a  dis- 
tinguished pbwe  among  tho  Mytiknaeani,  for 
8appbo  pnM  tlM  gnea  wilh  vhleli  be  Mlad  m 
cu{>-^>earer  in  ibf  prytaneium,  an  honourable  office, 
whidi  waa  asiiyiad  to  baawtifiil  youths  of  nobk 
IM  [liAamM].   ChtnunM  it  aiiDtioaad  In 
bis  sister's  poetry  in  a  different  manner.  Having 
arrived  at  Naocratia  in  Kgypt,  in  pursuit  of  bis 
oocofMUion  aa  a  mcrdiant,  he  bccania  so  enamoored 
«f  lim  MtlnMi  Bhadopia,  that  ha  lausomed  her 
from  slavinT'  at  an  immense  price  ;  but  on  his 
return  to  AlytUcne  he  was  violently  upbraided  by 
flappbo  in  a  poem  (Herod.  iL  135;  Strab.  xvii. 
pk.808;  Ath.  xiii.  p.  596,  b.).  According  to  Suidas 
^iWMb  tilattmoty  'loS/utfc),  Charuxiis  married  Uho- 
dUpis  and  had  children  by  her ;  but  Herodotus 
snys  that  she  remained  in   Kirypt.  Athenaeus 
cbaq^  Herodotos  with  a  mutiiice,  for  that  the 
«MHlMni*«BaM««i1>oricha  (comp.  StnlsSuid. 
U.  ee.  and  Phot.  «.  v.  'P<»8«irt8oj  dva(^Ti)xa).  Both 
nay  be  right,  the  tme  name  being  Itoricha,  and 

p.  2.) 

The  period  at  which  Sappho  flourished  is  deter- 
mad  by  the  eMMoiMit  statenwti  «f  Tmooi 

writers,  and  by  allusions  in  the  fnuonents  of  her 
own  works.  Athenaeus  (xiiL  p.  51>9,  c.)  places 
her  in  the  tinw  of  the  Lydian  king  Alyattcs,  who 
reigned  from  01.  38. 1  to  OL  52. 2,  h,  c.  C2}{— 570  ; 
Ettsebias  (Cftrcm.)  mentions  her  at  OL  44,  ft  c. 
604 ;  and  Suidas  («.  ■-.)  makes  her  contemporary 
with  Alcaeus,  Stesichorus,  and  Pittacos  in  OL  42, 
B.C.  611  (comp.  Strab.  xiii.  p.  f>17).  That  she 
vasnot  only  contemporary,  but  lived  in  friendly 
iai— auiaa,  with  Akaaas,  ia  abown  by  tslitiiig 
fr;i/"v  -itt  of  t!i.-  po-try  of  bnt'i.    Alcaeus  ad- 
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dresses  her  **  VioleVcrowned*  pure,  Bweetly*trailing 
Sappho,  I  wish  to  taU  tliaa  aomething,  but  shame 
prevenu  me*"  (Fr.  64,  Bargk  ;  4 1, 42,  Mattkiae)  \ 

and  Sappho  in  reply,  with  modest  indignation, 
taking  up  his  words,  upbraids  him  for  the  want  of 
honourable  directness  (Fr*  6 1 ).  Passages  may  also 
be  quoted  from  the  works  of  the  Athenian  comic 
poets,  in  which  Sappho  appears  to  be  contemporary 
with  Anacracn  «il  ailMr  lyiia  Mal%  bat*  m  vil 
presently  be  seen,  such  pasfaeos  have  nothing  to  do 
with  her  date.  It  is  not  known  how  long  ahe  li?ed« 
TIm  aloif  abait  k«  Mhar ' 


pis  won!  !  bring  her  down  to  at  least  OL  52.  1,  B.  c 


572,  the  year  of  the  acoaaaioB  of  Amaaiai  king  of 
Egypt,  m,  wwiwHiig  to  Handotaa,  it  «aa  under 

this  king  that  Rhodopis  flourished.  It  is  always, 
howevaitiuuafit  to  dcaw  very  strict  inferences  from 
•Mil  eoitelfaM.  A«lian  (  r.  a:  xiH. 


33)  assigns 

the  adrenturea  of  Rhodopis  to  the  reign  of  Psam- 
mitichiu ;  and  periiapa  the  only  safe  oondnsion  aa 
to  the  data  of  thoae  events  ia  that  so  much  of 
them  aa  nay  be  tnia  happoMd  leoo  after  til* 

establishment  of  commercial  intercourse  between 
Greece  and  i^gypt.  That  Su^pho  did  not  die 
young*  ii  fntty  clear  from  the  general  tenor  of  the 
statementa  W« acting  her,  and  from  her  application 
to  herself  of  the  epithet  ytpairipa.    (Fr.  2U.) 

Of  the  events  of  ber  life  we  have  no  other  in- 
formation than  an  ob«cure  allusion  in  the  Parian 
Marble  (En.  36)  and  in  Ovid  {Her.  zv.  61),  to 
her  flight  tnm  MytilMw  to  Sidly,  to  e«9ipa  aam 
unknown  danger,  between  OL  44.  1  and  47.  2, 
B.  c.  604  and  692 1  bat  it  is  not  difficult  to  coma 
to  ft  ooHchiaiiwi  iaapecliiig  the  podtioB  aha  wenpiid 
and  the  life  she  U-d  nt  Mytilcne  ;  a  subject  in* 
tereatiag  in  ttael^  and  on  account  of  the  grasa  pai^ 
wdooa  «f  dtt  tntt  vsapccting  it  whidi  hava  baia 
current  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times. 

Like  all  the  early  lyric  poets,  Sappho  sang  the 
praiaes  of  Eroa  and  of  Hymen.  She  sang  then 
with  primitive  simplidty,  with  virtnoaa  dinetoaM^ 
and  with  a  fervour  in  which  poetic  inspiration  waa 
blended  with  the  warmth  of  the  Aeolie  tempera- 
ment. Not  only  is  tlian  hi  lur  fiagnents  no  Una 
which,  rightly  understood,  can  ca^t  a  cloud  upon 
ber  fair  6une,  but  they  contain  passages  in  which, 
as  in  the  one  already  referred  to  esaaeniinf  Alcaeoa, 
she  repels  with  dignify  the  lea»it  transere.s«ion  of 
thoae  bounds  of  sudal  intercourse,  which,  among 
the  AaaHn  Oitdca,  «tra  SNMh  wider  dMOi  ia  th* 

Rtatcs  of  Ionian  oritini.  And  this  last  point  is  just 
that  to  which  we  an  doubtless  to  look  for  the  main 
•aoea  of  tha  cdaamiea  against  the  pnsfaap  la 
the  Dorian  nnd  A«*olian  states  of  Greece,  Asia 
idinor,  and  Magna  Graecia,  women  were  not,  aa 
amoDf  tha  loaiana,  kept  in  rigid  sedusion,  aa  tha 
property  and  toys  of  their  lords  and  nmsters.  Thtf 
liad  their  place  not  only  in  society,  but  in  philo- 
sophy and  literature  ;  and  they  were  at  full  liberty 
to  express  their  feelings  as  well  m  tlMir  OfiiDioH. 
This  dtatc  of  things  the  Attic  comic  poet*  rouM 
nut  undersUiiid,  any  more  than  they  could  under- 
stand the  simplicity  with  which  emotions  W8M 
recorded  at  a  period  when, as  Midler  well  <il)«erve«, 
**  that  ctmtplete  separation  between  sensual  and 
■iBtiaMBtd  kive  had  not  yet  taken  place,  whk:h 
we  find  in  the  writings  of  later  times."  Nor  indeed 
could  it  well  be  expected,  considering  the  history 
ef  Giadk  nenda  fai  tha  intarvaning  period,  and 
sociid  Rtnte  of  Athens  at  the  end  of  tln^  fiftli  cen- 
tuiy,  that  thoaa  wnien  ahoold  be  able  to  distia- 
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gtiish  between  the  fervour  of  Sappho  and  the 
TolaptiMKUziew  of  Aoacreon,  or  eren  that  they 
•hmud  nfraln  from  Ivinging  down  lO  potti  wlio 
*'ver  wmtc  on  love  to  one  Ifvol,  and  from  estimating 
them  by  their  own  debMod  standud.  Aooordingiy 
we  find  that  Sappho  beoBiM,  in  dw  Imdi  ef  IIm 
Attic  comic  poet«,  a  tort  of  ■took  character  in  their 
licentioai  dramas,  in  thort  a  mere  courtesan.  Her 
name  appear*  as  the  title  of  plays  by  Ameipeias, 
Aonhii^  AntiBlMans,  I>iphilus«  Ephippiu,  and  Ti- 

mocVft.  in  which,  as  well  a«  in  the  J'haan  of  Plato, 
aiid  other  works  of  other  comedians,  not  only  was  the 
iltUa«fkw  passion  for  Fhaon  drwnatited,  but  love 
pa<sa{rp<*  wpre  fn-el y  introduced  between  her  and  the 
distinguished  po«ts,not  only  of  her  own,  but  of  other 
periods  and  OMnlrias ;  such,  far  example,  as  Archi- 
lochus.  {Iippon:\x,  and  Anacreon  (respecting  these 
comedies,  see  Meineke,  Fnm,  Com.  Graec),  The 
wiitns  ef  htf  tfaat  flnnM  flw  cdmny  to  con- 

pcninl  to  their  irioml  tastes,  or  its  refutation  bo 
much  above  their  critical  skill,  that  they  readily 

■doptod  it  I  €SMpl  tiuit  000      two  Of  UO  gTWB- 

marians  resort  to  their  viilt:.ir  critical  expedient  of 
multiplying  persons  of  the  same  namot  and  dis- 
tiagoiah  iMtWMB  Sappho,  the  pooHn  ti  M ytilene, 
and  Sappho,  a  courtesan  of  Eresos,  the  latter  being 
eridenuy  a  creature  of  their  own  imafiination  ( Ath. 
adii  p.  596,  e. ;  Aelian,  V.  H.  xiL  19  ;  Suid.  «.  r. 
Mmti  Phot «.  V.  AcvKdrqf  and  •ifsir ;  AposloLiW 
aeric  15j.  It  is  not  <«t]rpri8ini7  that  the  early 
Christian  writers  against  heathen Imh  should  have 
accepted  a  misrepresentation  which  the  Greeks 
themselves  had  invented  (Tatian.  adv.  Cr^uc.  52, 
6^  pp.  113,  114,  ed.  Worth).  It  was  reserved 
ftr  %  oilliMglillMd  Kving  scholar  to  giro  a  final  and 
complete  refutation  to  the  calumny  (Welcker, 
Safmko  vom  etaem  kerrtchenden  \'orurtkal  Ujrvyt, 
OcMbgw,  1816,iB  U«  IUm  voL  iL  p. 

80 1  comp.  Miiller,  LU,  of  Anc.  Greece,  pp.  172, 
Aa>  The  weU-knovn  Cable  of  Sappho's  Ioto  for 
Piuioii,Mid  berdacpairing  leap  frooi  tho  Lswadian 
rock,  vanishes  at  the  first  approach  of  criticism. 
The  name  of  Phaon  does  not  occur  in  one  of 
Sapphols  fragments,  and  then  b  no  oridaaeo  that 
it  waa  once  mentioned  in  lier  poems.  It  first 
appears  in  the  Attic  comediea,  and  is  probably  do- 
rived  from  the  story  of  the  lore  of  Aphrodito  for 
Adonis,  who  in  the  Greek  version  of  the  myth 
was  called  Phaethon  or  Phaon.  How  this  name 
came  to  be  connected  with  that  of  Sappho,  it  is  now 
impossible  to  trace.  There  are  passages  in  her 
poems  rcfcrrine  to  her  love  for  a  heiuitiful  youth, 
whom  she  endeavoured  to  conciliate  by  her  poetry  ; 
and  these  passages  may  perhaps  be  the  foundation 
of  the  legend.  As  for  the  leap  from  the  T>i  ueadian 
rock,  it  is  a  mere  metaohoc,  which  is  taken  trom  an 
expiatory  ritoosnneolsd  widitho  wonhipof  Apello, 

which  seems  to  have  h'-m  a  fre^juent  poctiail 
image :  it  occurs  in  Stesiciiurus  and  Anacreon,  and 
mnj  hava  boSQ  vasd  by  Sappho,  though  it  is  not  u> 
Iw  fHBld  in  any  of  her  extant  fnignu-iUA.  A  re- 
■Bikaiblo  eenflraiauon  of  the  unreal  nature  of  the 
whole  legmd  u  tbo  ftot  tlmlnoM  of  tlw  writers 
<n-h(*  tell  it  go  so  fitf  as  positively  to  assert  that 
Sappho  died  in  consequence  of  her  frantic  leap. 
(See  Welcker,  Muller,  Neue,  Ulrici,  Bode,  and 
other  writafs  on  Oteek  litenitore.) 

Another  matter  of  gn  at  interest  is  concerning 
the  relations  of  Sttppiio  tu  tiiu»u  of  iter  own  sex. 
She  appears'  to  l»ve  been  the  centre  of  a  female 
litsmy  socis^t  OMMt  of  tlm  asnlMn  «f  vUBh  warn 
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her  pnpils  in  the  technical  portion  of  h«?r  art.  Ft 
the  Greeks  were  never  guilty  of  the  enocxnoua  etrjc 
of  osofimnding  geninB  wiA  its  inalmMnIn,  mr  w 
supposing  that,  becaiue  they  cannot  of  tfhrmae-lrrs 
produce  its  Crait,  thanibio  it  can  psrisim  its  -wxxrk 
equally  wttSwittoatlilMaB.  Tho  fanmk  oompauniow 
and  pupils  of  Sappho,  her  rrei^^  and  jinffif  i  jw , 
are  nwntioned  by  various  ancient  writara  (Said, 
s. «. ;  and  especially  Max.  Tjt.  Dm*,  zzir.)  ;  and 
she  herself  refers  to  her  household  as  devot«d  to 
the  service  of  the  Muse«  (fioiHTov6Ko>  oiiciav.  Ft.  '2S). 
This  subject  cannot  be  pursued  further  here,  but 
much  interesting'  infimnation  about  similar  fesnalo 
societies  will  be  found  ia  MilUsr^  JDahmm  (J^  iss. 
&  4.  §  8,  c.  5.  8  2). 

SIm  had  also,  however,  ri^  of  iMonwrn  aoB,  dm 
heads,  probably,  of  other  asnociations  of  the  snjae 
kind.  Among  these  Goigo  and  AnHr»im^« 
ciaUy,  wstn oilstt montionod  inkorposM  ( 

Tyr.  I.  c).  She  is  found  indulfjinp  in  p. 
sarcasm  against  the  latter  (Fr.  23),  and  opbcauiuig 
a  pupil  ftr  lasortinff  to  hsr  (Pr.  87X  I*  oono  iw> 
stances  she  reproached  her  companions  for  fuults  of 
conduct  or  of  temper  (Fr.  42),  and  satirised  thoaa 
who  preferred  the  en joymsnt  of  woridlj  fertaae  to 
the  service  of  the  Muses  (Fr.  19).  Among  tte 
women  mentioned  as  her  companions,  are  Anactoria 
of  Miletus,  Gongyk  of  Colophon,  Kuuica  of  baia- 
mis,  Gyrinna,  Atthis,  and  Mnasidica.  Tboae  ed 
them  who  obtained  the  highest  celebrity  for  th.'ir 
own  poetical  works  were,  Dauofullx  the  Paaa- 
pbylian,  and  EnimiA  «f  Tolsa. 

It  is  almost  soperfliious  to  refer  to  the  nuinerons 
passages  in  which  the  ancient  writers  have  ex- 
pressed their  onboanded  admifitwm  of  the  poecry 
of  Sappho.    In  true  poetical  genius,  nnfetteiwl  by 
the  conventionalities  and  littknoses  of  kter  times, 
she  appeaiB  to  kavo  boss  ofwd  to  Alenana  i  and 
superior  to  him  in  grace  and  sweetness.    Of  courw 
we  are  not  to  look  in  her  nrodoctions  for  the  fiaice 
strains  of  patriotisB  wliieli  lier  grsnk  oauntiymsn 
poun  d  forth  ;  for  they  would  have  been  little  be- 
coming in  a  woman  j  but  thej  find  their  ooanta^ 
part  in  thoso  addrsssea  to  Aouedito,  in  i^idi  tho 
contest  of  passion  in  the  female  heart  is  most  vividly 
portrayed.   Certainly  to  no  one  but  Alcaeut,  not 
oven  to  Pindar  himself  can  we  assign  the  honour 
of  dispatfag  tha  ijflik  tene  with  Sappho.  Alnady 
in  her  own  age.  if  we  may  b<'lieve  an  inlewstiaf 
tradition,  the  re<:tLaliua  of  one  of  her  poems  se 
affected  Solon,  that  he  expressed  an  earnest  desire 
to  le:ini  it  before  he  died  {"iva  ^adwi*  aArA  aKoSdrm, 
Aelian.  up.         ifcrm.  xxix.  58).     Strabo  ipeaki 
of  her  as  danyMOT^y  rt  xp^t^  {xiu.  p.  617),  and 
the  praises  and  imitations  of  her  by  Horace  and 
Catullus  are  too  well  known  to  reauiie  mcnboo. 

It  may  softly  bo  aahmsd  tkat  tlw  lorn  sf 
Saj>pho's  poems  is  the  gn-ate^t  over  which  we 
have  to  mourn  in  the  whole  range  of  Greek 
Jitemtttre,  at  least  of  dm  imoginaiie«  spcdsi 
The  fnigments  that  survive,  thouiih  some  of  thsm 
are  exquisite,  barely  famish  a  sample  of  the  sv> 
passing  beauty  of  tM  wftdhk  They  on  «ftli|y.sf 
an  erotic  character  |  and  at  the  \Mid  of  ihis  asm 
must  be  pbu;ed  that  splendid  ode  ts  Aphrodite,  of 
which  we  perhaps  possess  the  whole  (Fr.  IX  ■o' 
which,  as  well  as  the  shorter  ode  which  fellovs 
it  (Fr.  2).  should  be  read  with  the  remarks  of 
Miiller  (Lii.  of  Amc  Greece^  po.  lid,  llH),  S&e 
appe;irs  also  to  have  oimipoosd  A  luqia  wnahr  if 
i^ymsnoali,  fiom  wluok  «• 
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Ss  doabtleis  m  imitation.   Ib  that  Inrftatioii,  u 

"«\-ell  HA  in  fi«vcral  of  Sappho's  own  fragments,  we 
jperceire  the  exquiaita  taste  with  which  ahe  em* 
plajred  imnget  drawn  from  natsn,  A*  beet 
cxaaple  of  wluek  k  MihiM  th*  dhan  nvted 

•      (Fr.  68), 


with  which  m  BjrmS  baaatiful 
*  O  HMfMos      Wi«aat  aU  tfaipgii*' 

not  only  sounds  tame,  but  fails  to  express  the 
JatSer,  aod  perhaps  the  better,  portion  of  the 
iBMi||«.  naaa  of  herpoems,  whidiareaddiceeed  to 
her  female  friends  are  so  ferrid,  that  thej  o^gfat 
•fanoat  to  be  cbused  with  her  erotic  poems. 

Her  hjrmns  inroking  the  gods  (o2  KKifTutA  Sftpoi) 
wn  Mentioned  by  the  rhetorician  Menandar  (A^ 
eom.  i.  2X  who  tells  us  that  among  them  wera 
many  to  Artemis,  and  to  Aphrodite,  in  which  the 
variooa  localities  of  their  worship  were  refieired  to. 
A  hymn  of  hers  to  Artemis  was  imitat«i  by 
Datnophila  (Philostr.  ViL  S<^  i.  3U).  Accord- 
ing to  tliiHaa,  her  lyria  poena  ftrnwd  nfaie  books, 
which  were  probably  arranged  merely  according 
to  the  metres  of  the  poem*.  (See  Neae,  p.  1 1,  foL) 
The  aBBM  cooBpilar  aaeribaa  to  her  epigram*, 
olegies,  iambs,  and  monodies.  The  Last  of  these 
term*  de*ignat««  poems  which  were  intended  to 
bo  amg;  not  bj  »  dieraa,  baft  by  a  single  Toice, 
a  distinction  which  is  einiply  a  characteristic  of 
the  greater  portion  of  the  Ijiie  poetij  of  the 
bona ;  that  of  dM  Dorinii  on  tho  oontrary, 
chiefly  choraL  Ao  to  tiw  iambi  mentioned 
bj  Soidas,  it  is  tme  that  imbie  lines  are  intro- 
dneed  into  her  sttopbea,  bat  Ao  species  of  poetry 
flailed  iambic,  such  aa  that  of  Archilochas  is  alto- 
gether alien  to  hpr  genius.  With  respect  to  the 
elegies  and  epigrams,  she  had  a  place  in  the 
Mdeunr^  Charkatd,  which  contained,  he  tells  us, 
**  few  flowers  of  Sappho,  but  those  roses  "  (v.  6)  ; 
hot  it  does  not  follow  that  these  piece*  were  in 
ohsiM  ^mm.  The  Oraak  AaMagf  OMtaina 
three  epigrams  under  her  iianMi  the  genuineness 
of  which  i*  doabtfuL  Jaeobo  accept*  them,  a* 
«|irwMi  mmpUeHalm  fWefarffa.*  (Btme^Jmi, 
voL  L  p.  55  ;  Jacobs,  Anfh.  Grofc.  vol.  i.  p.  49, 
ToL  ziiL  p.  949).  Her  poem*  were  all  in  her 
loUva  AoaBa  dialect,  and  frm  with  tboao  of 

Ao  standard  of  the  Aeolic  dialect  of 
CAhiens,  de  Graeeaa  Umgwait  DUdtetit^ 
Tol.  L).  Dionytios  (t.  23)  select*  her  diction  as 
the  best  example  of  polished  and  flowery  com- 
position (yAo^ftupaf  ml  dvdijpSs  ow6i(<r*vs). 
Among  the  grammarians  who  wrote  upon  Swpho 
and  her  works  were  Chamaeleon  (Athb  sin.  p. 
bd9,  c.)  and  Callias,  M-ho  was  also  a  commentator 
00  Aicseu*.  (Strab.  xiiu  p.  (ilU).  Draco  of 
ftianaiea  wrote  on  her  metres  (Suid.  $.  ct  ApA- 
ntf) ;  and  Alexander  tlie  Sophist  lectured  on 
her  poetry  ( Aristid.  M^itaph.  p.  tt5).  There  were 
alM  wme  aooaymoM  4fopm|p«T«.  Bottieaa  of 
her  eighth  book  were  transferred  bv  a  certain 
Iter  into  hi*  Edogm,  (Phou  BibLCodi,  161.) 
It flint  to  ipaAof  tho  muMk  taA  ifaytb- 


mical  form*,  in  which  the  poetry  of  Sappho  waa 
aabodiod.   Horaiots*  (/.  e.)  calf*  her  generieally 

Hov(roitoi6t :  Suidas  uses  the  8})ecific  tonns  Kvpttt^ 
and  ^T/No.  Uer  instrument  was  the  liatn, 
which  abo  aeena  to  bavo  oied  boA  in  the  ftrra  of 
the  Aeolian  harhUtm  and  the  Lydian  pectu.  The 
invention  of  the  ktter  wa«  ascribed  to  her  by 
oone  of  tho  OBciants  (Ath.  x\i.  p.  63.%  b.  c)  j 
and  it  is  probabljr  by  a  confusion  of  term*  that 
Suida*  a*«yBatoher  the  inrention  of  the  plcrtrum, 
which  instnuBent  was  only  used  for  striking  the 
old  lyre  (<p^pney(y,  and  not  for  the  pedi*^  whida 
was  played  with  the  finge  rs  only,  (See  Neue^ 
P- 11 X  Her  chief  mode  of  music  was  the  Mixo- 
lydian,  the  tender  and  pluintire  "^^^mi^  of 
which  was  admimhiy  adapted  to  her  amatory 
poems,  and  the  invention  of  which  was  ascribed 
to  her  by  Aristoxenus,  although  otheia  astigned 
it  to  Pythoclcides,  and  others  to  Terj-andeiV 
(Plut.  ds  Mas.  16,  28,  pp.  1136.  e.  1140,  L) 

Of  the  metres  of  SappM^  tho  OMWt  Importaiit  ia 
that  which  bears  her  name,  and  which  only  diffefo 
from  the  Alcaic  by  tho  pooition  of  a  short  ayUablOb 
which  anda  tho  8a^  nd  bagpno  tho  Alouo 


iGrfindMs  mlalt  pStgr  «  rubCn  ItJI. 
Vilde*  itt  Alt!  atCt  ahi  dodidQoLl 

From  the  resemblance  between  the  two  forms, 
and  from  the  fretiuent  occurrence  of  each  of  them 
in  the  fragments  of  Sappho  Aleaaoa,  moA  in 
the  Odes  of  Horace  and  Catullus  we  may  fairly 
conclude  that  in  these  two  vene*  we  have  tho 
moat  chonetirirtle  ihythm  of  tho  Aoolhm  lyrie 
poetry.  A  thorough  di^icussion  of  this  Sapphic 
verse  would  involve  the  exauiiuation  of  the  whole 
ftubjeet  of  tho  aoriyOreelc  metre*.  Some  inves- 
tigation of  it  is,  however,  necessary,  both  on 
account  of  the  importance  of  the  metre  in  itself, 
and  of  tiw  prevailing  errors  with  regard  to  it* 
structure  and  rhythm.  The  gross  and  absurd 
blunder  of  what  we  bel  ieve  is  still  the  ordinary 
mode  of  reading  the  Sapphic  verses  in  Horace, 
has  been  of  late  exposed  and  corrected  more  than 
once,  especially  by  Professor  Key  (Joui-ual  of  Edtt- 
catiumj  yol  iv.  p.  356  j  /'enav  Cvdopaaiiiu  ark 
Ank)»  ThotnowoaBtMrtioiria:  — 

as  is  deailjr  aaon  even  in  Latin  Alcaic  verse,  and 
without  the  possibility  of  a  doubt  in  tho  genaino 

Greek  Sapphic  and  Alcaic.  There  is,  however,  we 
think,  still  some  doubt  which  of  the  accented  syl- 
lables ought  to  hma  tho  ainngs  Meant  and  whieh 

the  weaker. 

With  regard  to  the  division  of  the  feet,  we 
assume  (not  having  the  space  here  to  prove)  that 

the  fundamental  element  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
earlitr  Ureek  metrical  systemS|  epic  as  well  as 

lyric,  was  the  Choriambos  Z  ^  C  used  either 
alone  or  doubled  «  ^  „  l  „  ^  -  (as  in  the  so- 
called  Pentameter)^  and  either  with  or  without 
an  nnaceaaled  intndnetory  or  terminal  syllable, 

*  Aa  a  Biere  matter  of  convenience  the  word 
MOMi  ia  «8ed  in  its  Bogttsh  aenao,  dedgnatbg  the 

s/r.-ss  of  the  voice  on  a  syllable,  and  not  in  iu 
proper  sense,  which  it  ha*  when  used  in  Greek 
fraaUBaars,  namely  the  mtmcal  pikJk  of  a  syllable. 

ts  8 
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chonambus.  as  its  eqniralents  in  tlma,  VtlKre  the 
doabit  itmb  and  th«  douUa  trodiM^  ddwr  com- 
plete, or  ortaleeliet  and  In  tiw  kttar  mm  <Im 

time  is  made  up  eitht-r  by  a  rest,  or  by  reckoning 
the  beginning  and  the  ending  of  th«  tum  to- 
gethtf.  Thus,  in  the  Sapphie  Hn«,  wn  km  the 
time  of  three  of  the  elementary  part*,  or  metres, 
the  choriambua  occup3ring  the  middle  place,  with 
n  double  trochee  for  an  introduction  (or  fioie)  and 
A  4mM6  innb  te  a  termination,  but  this  last 
wants  one  syllable,  the  time  of  which  is 
up  by  tiiu  pause  at  the  end  of  the  line 


—  V  —  S£  I  —  Mv  —  Im  — 


^  r 


Or  Una  m^t  be  divided  eo  as  to  make  the 
Bliddte  and  principal  part  a  rhoriambus  with  its 
catalezii  (identical,  in  feet,  with  the  short  final 
T«ne)k  MU  llMtrndoKtiMi  •  dngle  tnehee 

In  the  Alcaic,  we  hare  precisely  the  same  time ; 
only  the  line,  instead  m  beginning  with  an  ac- 
cented syllable  and  ending  with  an  unaccented 
oiif,  bogins  with  an  unaccented  syllublf  aiwl  nndt 
wilh  ail  accented  one,  the  ditl'creucc  bt-ing  etfecled 
by  prefixing  an  unaccented  syllable  to  the  base 
and  taking  it  away  from  tht>  termination  ;  and 
then  the  baiio  and  tcmiination  taken  together, 
allowance  being  made  for  the  Ml  al  the  end  ef 
tht  lina^  fill  ap  tht  tiflM  «C  t«o 


The  difiierence  i«  preciMlj  analogous  to  that  be- 
tweeo  the  trechaie  and  iamUe  netna. 

l!kt  Sapphic  strophe  or  stai.z.a  in  composed  of 
difee  Sapphic  Tenee*  of  which  the  third  ia  pro- 
longed tbt  addiliaii  «f  aaMhar  netie,  wbidi 
nelba  •  fsn  choriuhMbto  wUdikafpadai 

afiMJaaaeointifl  ^yHiAle-  v  w  ^  m*  Thkfa 

commonly  treiliBd  ia  a  Maailti  line,  and  is  called 
bgr  the  gnunmariant  <be  vmm  Atkmuu^  but  how 
ecientiallj  it  is  a  prolongatioQ  of  fka  lUiA  fine  it 

evident  from  the  fact  that  a  word  often  ] 
baa  ibe  one  into  the  other,  for  example^ 


indf  inHorMe, 

LaUtor  lipa  JoTe  non  probante  u- 
orius  amnis. 

ITiis  remark,  howeTer,  applies  only  to  the  ge- 
nuine original  structure,  for  in  Hwaoe  sometimes 
the  short  verse  is  separated  from  its  own  stanza, 
either  by  an  hiatus  in  the  prosody  or  by  a  full  stop 
in  the  sense,  and  is  read  as  couuuuous  with  the 
.ai(Cbrikia.47):— 


Naviti  noitris  vttUi  fadonm 
(Mar  am 

ToUat. 

(Comp.  i.  12.  7,31, 22.  15.)  But  this  k  aarer 
mmi  h  Sapghn,  nor  even  in  CatttUn^ 
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—  w  —  Iw—  w  |-| 

///!//  ^  \  f  ^ 

~w  —   wl—   vw—  Iw  — 


where  we  have  not  indicated  the  diristoa  of  tiw 
ftet  to  the  latter  aart«rtbethiid  Una,  fcr  Ifc*  M> 

lowine  ri  ason  :  the  completion  of  the  double  imb 
(which  is  not  hero  catalectic,  because  the  line  doea 
not  really  end  here  BketlM  first  two)  and  the  cos- 
mencenient  of  the  additional  metre  overlap  out 
another,  or,  in  otte  woadi^  tha  ki^  i(yilabi*  k 
common  to  both. 

It  still  remaina  to  nolka  Aa  easMvw,  an  element 
of  metrical  poetry  quite  as  important  as  time  and 
accent  By  caesura  we  mean,  not  precise^  wbat 
the  gnumaariBM  ddke  it,  namelf,  wa  tfvkiw  «f 
a  foot  between  two  words,  because,  amon?  otht-r 
objections  to  this  definition,  it  reqoirss  the  fmnooa 
settlement  af  the  qneation,  vkal  tW  fat  aflftn 
vprsc  really  are  ;  but  what  we  call  txKsura.  is  a 
pause  us  a  vrrsr,  dividing  the  verse  into  parta,  mat 
at  tiM  alranger  paaee  a<  m  smI  ^  Ae  eapn^  4Mlin 
a  poem  or  strophe  into  versea    NoAii)?  i*^  maps 


oommon  in  lytic  poetry  than  £or  tha  pnncmal  «■»• 
■an  k  «  ma  la  M  altha  «^  af « !• 

IGMttli  llitli  I  editj^  r^ll% 


or 


NQllAmI  Vare  sScrft  Q  vitS  pdOa  Q  s«v2ck 

N'oir,  in  the  Sapphic  line,  there  are  no  leeadtan 
six  modes  of  introducing  the  caesural  pause  : — 

(1.)  In  the  middle  of  the  choriambus,  as 
(2.)  AftKikfintqrDabkai 


ikaiinAk 


(4)  Alkr Aa  tkU ^FlUhk afiha  kMk ( 


(6.)  Before  the  bat  syllable  of  the  choriaabBi^ 
^i^A^k  ^NnH^       fldT      I  M^hv^^i^ffi^ 


Now,  k  «ffi  be  seen,  by  a  ijkMa  al  t 
pies,  that  seveari  of  the  Temes  have  two,  or  even 
more,  of  theee  caeial  pauses*  Jn  fact,  ia  the 
hMtkarafthe  siK,thkkalMild«BaBia4hyfhe 
first  principles  of  rhythm,  «|  asooont  of  the  in- 
equaii^  which  the  division  woali  otherwiee  gtra. 
wa  bmhL  theieftim  fsoHi.  aol  eahr  tha  eassmMk 
but  their  combinations  ;  aad  k  will  then  be  seen 
that  the  Siyphic  vena  k  Mdai  fay  Haeweiwa 
pausia  aaManaMM  fata  tiFa  SMMbMa,  tttt  asmebBst 
into  three  ;  and  since  the  verse  contains  six  sc^ 
oented  sylkbtee  (counting  as  one  of  tbejn  the  pesM 
at  the  end*  which,  if  filled  up»  OS  a  Mxu  w  <k  I 
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■rvMiH  be  accented),  theae  two  chief  modaa  of  divi- 
atickn  giT«  reapeciively  taro  roembera,  each  eontaiiH 
i»a     three  Mcented  ayllables,  and  three  membera, 
Ciai^h  containing  two.    In  the  first  ca«e,  there  are 
^  wt>  aubdiriaioiia  (Noa.  I  and  2,  above),  the  diffs- 
Vesioe  baof  mtufy  that  between  the  feminine  and 
rnn«<-«line  caesura,  and  its  effwi  simply  the  use  of 
m,  iuiigie  or  »  duuLle  unaccented  syllable  aa  an  in- 
i  ttswdnetioD  to  the  second  half  tftiMTecaa.   In  the 
si«?cond  mode  of  division,  we  pet  Tarious  snbdivi- 
Hiona,  resulting  from  the  various  coDibinations  of 
the  cae«ameintheezHopl«a(3),(4),  (6),and(6). 
"W'lit^n   (3)  and  (5)  are  combined,  the  remilt  is  a 
line  divided  into  three  parla  perfectiy  equal  in  time, 

«f  the  v«ae,  aa, 

"When  (4)  and  (5)  are  combined,  the  line  only 
firom  the  above  by  iiaving  the  last  ayliable 
of  tiM  Ww  MBWted  into  an  fattradoeloij  ayihUe 
§m  the  centre,  as  in  the  example  in  No.  5.  Verses 
ti  this  liDrm  geneiallj  have  also  the  pdncipal 
eeotnl  cMaan,  windi  flraal     ngiided  ova^ 
powering  the  others  ;  as  in  the  example.  When 
(3)  and  (6)  are  combined,  the  effect  ia  that  the 
line  consists,  rkytkmiealfy^  of  a  ditradnie  baae 
and  a  ditrochaic  tenaunation,  the  central  member 
being  imperfect ;  as  in  both  the  examples  (3) 
and  (6).  The  combination  of  (4)  and  (6)  produces 
a  Terae  evidently  almoU  ths  MM  M  th*  MH ;  aa 
io  the  example  (4). 

The  aeveral  clllcts  produced  by  the  caesurae 
Sm  lh»  third  prolonged  line  of  the  stanza,  are  too 
^Mried  to  1h>  discussed  further  :  the  reader  who 
hm  enlaced  into  what  lias  been  already  said,  can 
eaaflf  deduce  then  for  Upndi  EaBqgfa  has 
b<><m  said  to  show  the  true  structure  of  the 
Tone,  and  the  variety  of  rhythm  of  which 

fit  if  gHMpMUa.  HawildUulySiifipboafaaaher- 
w»lf  of  those  varieties  is  evident  from  the  mere  fact, 
that  ail  the  above  examplea  are  talten  from  her 
fnt  fragment,  vrhich  only  contafas  oefm  alBBMa. 
The  anbject  of  Latin  Sapphics  cannot  \te  entered 

npm  hen  t  it  mast  aufiiee  to  iu  down  the  nrind* 
pie,  that  their  km  nut  tedadoeed  kmmm^ 
the  Greek  metre  ;  and  to  state  the  fact,tiMkBflMce 
confiiMo  himadf  alaoat  mtinlj  to  tiM  fasM  (1) 

and  (2),  as  in 

Miire&rl  fllcQnd^  ||  nifpOs  AtUntXi 
Qid  firta  c&ktta  A  hSmlnQm  r&bit&m, 

osing  the  former  very  sparingly  indeed  in  his  earlier 
odai»  bat  rooru  frequently  in  hia  later  ones  ;  his 
taalB,  it  nay  be  preaamed,  Iwriiif  bean  iimoved 
by  practice.  The  other  metres  used  by  Mfpho 
ate  fully  diacnaaed  by  Neoa,  pp^  12,  &c 
Tkalhitedilta  if  Mtypart  of  BupfMt  htg- 

n)ents  was  that  af  tkt  bynm  to  AphrodiU',  by  fl. 
btephanua,  in  hk  edition  of  Anacreon,  1554, 
4to.    The  anbaeqnent  editiena  of  Amenon,  in 

1556,  1660,  1G80,  1681,  1684,  1690,  1699. 
1700,  1710,  1712,  1716,  1733,  1735,  1740, 
1742,  1744,  1751,  1754,  &c.,  contained  also  the 
§«gwMM«*  of  Sappho  in  a  form  more  or  less 
C'lmpleti".  (S«-f>  lIoiTmann,  fyj.  DiUiog.  Scri}4. 
(irate,  art.  Anacrron.)  They  were  also  contained 
in  Um  Oii  anai  Notxm  lUtutrium  Foemmarum^ 
Sappkut,  &€.,  with  the  S-Mui  of  Fulvius  rr*iiiu», 
Aairvf).  166^  8vo.,  and  u  the  Col^^  coUeciioii 
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of  the  Gieek  poeta,  1614,  foL  Is.  Vossius  pub< 
lidwd  an  nMnded  tstt  of  dw  two  principal  frag- 
ments in  his  edition  of  Catullus,  pp.  1 1 3,  &c.  Lend. 
1684,  4to.  Jo.  Cbr.  Wolf  edited  the  fra^uents 
urith  notes,  indicea,  and  a  life  of  Sappho,  6e{>arat(>ly 
in  1733,  4to.  fimb.,  and  again  in  his  Nooem  It- 
lu^rium  Foemtnarmm,  Sappkus^  &c  Fnujmfnta  ei 
Elogia^  Gr.  et  Ltd,  Hamb.  1735,  4 to.  Tlicy  agiiin 
appeared  in  Brunches  Analeeta^  vol  L  pp.  54, 
vol.  iii.  p.  8,  &c.,  177"2,  fivo.  The  two  chief  odes 
were  inserted  by  G.  C.  llarlei^s,  in  his  AnihoL  Fuel, 
Graee.  1792,  8vo ;  and  the  whole  fragmai^W 
A.  Schneider,  in  his  MowTwy"'A»$r),  Giesae,  180^ 
8ro.  Since  that  period  there  have  been  aumeroua 
ooUectiona  and  critied  editiaiit  of  Ot  ftngnaate,  of 
which  those  of  the  preatejit  pretensions  are  the  two 
following: — Sappkut  Letbiae  Qirmma  «t  Frag- 

mututt  adjrdi  et  indices  confvcit  //.  F.  ^/ojpMi 
Fo^,  Lups.  18 lU,  8vo. ;  and  ^i^pioait  Mglfk' 
MMM  Fragmenta^  SpteuHtit  Optntt  fii  eMMwBMi 

Artis  Graecorum  Lyrioae  Heligaiia^  ejtcepto  Pindaro^ 
ooUocamdtMf  fnpomii  D»  Ckrittiamm  Fndtriem$ 
Nmm,  Benl,  1837,  4lo.  Of  theaa  t«»  editions 
that  of  Volger  stands  at  the  head  of  the  modem 
editiona  in  point  of  date  and  of  cuaafanma  elaboca> 
tion  ;  that  of  Neae  ia  by  far  the  first  in  point  of 
excellence.  An  important  aapillnMllt  to  the  edi- 
tion of  Neue  is  Welcker's  review  of  it  in  Jabn^a 
Jahrtucher  for  1828,  and  in  Welckcr's  Kltine 
Sehri/len^  voL  i.  p.  110.  The  fntfnnents  of  Sappho 
liave  also  been  edited  by  Hp,  Blomfield,  in  the 
Musfum  Cnttatm,  voL  i. ;  by  Gaisford,  in  hia 
I'ol'tae  Minorca  Graeds  hf  Schneidewin,  in  hia 
Ih'ii  liis  Fo't'teos  Gnu-eomm  ;  by  Bergk,  in  his 
FocUie  Lyrid  Graedae  ;  by  Ahreus,  in  liis  treatise 
ds  OrasMs  Lk^um  Dialnik,  vol  L  ;  aad  dae  ae- 
parately  by  A.  Jj.  Moebius,  in  Greek  and  Gennan, 
Uannor.  1815,  8vo. ;  not  to  mention  some  other 
odlHoiia  flf  tha  tm  «Maf  firagmentai  Than  un 
numeroua  trtnditilT'  both  of  these  two  fmcmentH, 
aadof  tbawb<^  into  En^iah,  Oennao,  Frencha 
Ildiea,  md  SpaniaL  (See  HollioMim,  £m,  AU 
Scr.  Gr<m\) 

Sone  of  tha  pri»ffiiial  modem  works  upon  Sappho 
htum  baan  InsidontaUy  xafiKied  to  ia  tiCe  coarse  of 

this  article.     To  these  should  be  added  I'lehn's 
Labiaea,  Bode  and  Ulrici,  G«$ck.  d.  HeUen.  Dichtk^ 
and  Bembardy,  Gttck.  d.  OritA,  JM.  voL  ii.  pp^ 
483—4911.  [P.&J 
SAUAFIS.  [Skrapw-I 

SARAS,  a  freedmau  of  Cleopatra.  (Cic.  ad  AU» 
XV.  1 5,  comp,  XV.  1 7,  a  Sinrt/iro,  if  a  Saru  f^ioJ\ 

SAKANTK'NUa^  UA'HUSL,  iiUmns^ 

literary.  No.  4.  | 

SAKDAN  APA'LUS  (lap^op^hraXos}^  the  kst 
king  of  the  Assyrian  empin?  of  Ninus  or  Nineveh, 
according  to  Ctesias,  Tiiis  writer  related  that  the 
Aa^tian  empire  Usted  ISM  years*  ;  that  the  first 
king  was  Ninus,  who  \va^  Rucceeded  by  his  wife 
Semiramis,  and  she  by  htf  son  Isiayaa,  and  that 
bawaa  fcOowod  by  fldity  kings  aen  aaaeaediiif 
father  in  uninterrupted  order.  All  these  kin^s 
from  Ninyas  downwards,  ware  aoak  in  kunuy  and 


*  In  the  preaent  copies  of  Diodorus  (ii.  21)  we 
have  1360  years,  but  it  appears  that  Syncellna 
( p.  359,  c)  and  Agathios  ( ii.  25,  p.  1 20)  read  1 S06, 
and  thia  number  is  confirmed  by  Aitgaatane  (dt  Oku 
IA%  xviii.  '2\\  who  has  l.'iO.S  years  (8aa  Cli»> 
ton,  F.  ii,  voL  i.  p.  26^  uotv  d.) 
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•loth,  till  their  degradation  reached  its  deepest 
point  in  the  person  of  their  last  king  Sardaaapalas, 
who  pAssed  bis  time  in  his  palace  unseen  by  any  of 
his  subjects,  dressed  i»  female  apparel,  surrounded 
by  concubines,  and  indulging  in  every  species  of 
MaeBliousness  and  tAminacy .  At  lengOi  Aifcaces, 
satiTip  of  Media,  was  admitted  into  the  presence  of 
the  suvereigu,  and  was  so  disgusted  with  what  he 
nw,  thai  be  iwolvid  to  throw  off  bk  allegiance  to 
sneha  worthless  monarch.  Supported  by  Helesys, 
the  nobleM  of  the  Chaldaeaa  priests,  Arbaoes  ad- 
vnneed  nk  dm  htad  of  •  fimndnble  amy  agafant 
SardanapalniL  But  all  of  a  sudden  the  efTeininate 
prince  tbnw  off  hk  lojcnmus  habits,  and  appealed 
an  nmlaiiiited  waiilot.  Plafltaf  Umitf  at  Aa 
head  nf  his  tmops,  he  twice  ddsled  the  rebels,  but 
was  at  length  worsted  and  oUtafd  to  shot  binMelf 
up  in  Nin^rdL  HenbamtMawd  ariegafbrtwo 

vearp,  till  at  length,  finding  it  impossible  to  hold 
out  any  longer,  he  collected  all  his  treaaures,  wire^ 
and  concubines,  and  pladng  them  en  an  hoBMBse 
pile  which  he  had  constructed,  set  it  on  fire,  and 
that  destroyed  both  himself  and  them.  The  ene- 
mies then  obtained  possession  of  the  city.  The 
account  of  Ctesias  has  been  given  at  some  length 
in  Diodorus  Siculus  (ii.  '23 — '27),  and  his  state- 
ments respecting  the  Assyrian  monarchy  were 
followed  by  most  subsequent  wriiors  and  chrono- 
kttists.  (Comp.  Justin,  i.  1 — 3  ;  Athon,  xii.  pp. 
629,  530.)  Justin  places  the  death  of  Sardaiui- 
paluB  in  the  fink  half  of  the  ninth  century  bet  >r.- 
the  Christian  apra.  nnd  nrrording  to  his  chronology 
Ninns  therefore  falls  in  the  twenty-second  century. 

gives  B.  c  2182  for  the  comasoesmsBt,  I 
and  B.  0. 876  lor  tba  dosa  of  tha  Asqfrimi  am- 
pin. 

Owfaif  ts  Ae  iMM  aseomis  bi  Dlodenu, 

man}-  modem  writers  havr^  ri^pfated  his  history 
with  full  confidenoe,  though  they  have  been  not  a 
Ktde  poded  to  neooefle  H  -with  tba  eonfiictini;  I 
Btitrmonts  of  other  auth  n  iti'  s.  Rut  the  whole 
nanative  of  Ctesias  is  purely  mythical,  and  cannot 
Ibr  one  mommt  be  recuved  as  a  genuine  history. 
Ctesias,  it  must  be  recollected,  is  the  only  autho- 
rity on  which  the  whole  rests,  and  as  he  lived  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  before  the 
Qiristian  aera,  that  is,  n^rly  years  after  the 
events  which  he  profeRses  to  describ»i,  his  account 
will  not  appear  of  much  value  to  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  laws  of  historical  evidence. 
The  fact  of  thi-^fy  pfTt'tnimUe  kint:s  reit^iing  in 
succession,  from  father  to  son,  for  such  an  immense 
period  of  time,  is  of  iMlf  MflMent  to  prove  the 
fabulous  nature  of  the  account ;  and  the  leirend  of 
Sardanapalua,  who  so  strangely  appears  at  one 
tfaaa  sank  in  the  lowest  emninaey,  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  an  heroic  warrior,  has  probably 
arisen  from  his  being  the  same  with  the  god 
Ssndan,  wbo  was  wafdiippsd  ealausivaly  in  Asia, 

Inith  as  an  heroic  and  a  female  divinity.  The 
identity  between  the  god  Sandon  and  the  king 
Bardanapalns  was  fink  asserted  by  K.  O.  Mailer, 
in  a  very  ingenious  essay  {Scmdcn  urvi  Sardanapal 
in  BkemuokM  Muaeum  for  1829,  pp.  22 — 30,  re- 
printed in  KUim  Schrifteit^  vol  iL  pp.  100— 113), 
and  has  been  sapported  with  further  aiganmnla  hf 
Jdoven  {Die  PU&itixier,  p.  458,  Sec). 

The  accoiut  of  Ctesias,  be&ides  its  inherent 
impabability,  is  in  direct  contradietion  to  Hero- 
daiaawid  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament.  We 
bifV  titfu  ihal  Ctcsuu  moment  Ikti  AM^  tim  empuu  | 


to  have  lasted  1306  yesrs  ;  but  HeiTKiotaa  caya 
(i.  95)  that  the  Assyrians  had  ruled  ov«r  Upfii^ 
Asia  for  520  years,  when  dw  Ifedns  wm^mttrd 

from  them.    This  statement  h  in  accorrlance  wjtb 
that  in  the  Armenian  tnuislation  of  Lu*ebima«  in 
which  it  is  recorded  tbat  Assy ruii)  kiaganded  vnrer 
Babylon  for  h'lG  years.    Henxiutiis  saya,  in  tfve 
passage  already  referred  tu,  tiiai  other  -Brnxian^ 
imitated  the  example  of  the  Medee,  and  rerolsad 
from  the  Assyrians,  and  among  these  other  naliota 
we  are  doubtless  to  understand  the  Babwlaoiaak 
This  revolt  of  tha  Madat  aeeanad  bi  llw  latter 
half  of  the  eighth  century,  probably  abtnt     c.  7 1 OL 
Aoeocdiitt  to  tierodotos,  howevst^  tm  Anajzian 
Kngoem,  ei  wncn  ismatan  was  vw  capasssb  asui 
continued  to  exist,  and  was  not  destroyed  till  ti  e 
capture  of  Nineveh  by  the  Median  king  Cjamresiy 
abont  ae;  fiOfi,  that  is,  nearly  three  bnndrad  ycats 

aftst  tha  date  cissifrn'  d  to  its  overthrow  by  Cte*i*s 

(Hend.  L  106  j  CUnton,  F.  //.  voL  i.  pw  218). 
FndM',  dm  inHsn  af  tta  Old  Testamast  repre- 

sent  the  Assyrian  empire  in  its  glory  in  the  eighth 
century  before  the  Christian  aera.    It  was  daring 
this  period  that  Pnl,  Tiglatb-pileser,  Shabnaaeseiv 
and  Sennacherib,  appear  as  powerful  kings  of 
Syria,  wbo,  not  contented  with  their  prrvfoos 
dominions,  subdued  Israel,  Phoenicia,  and  tha 
Burroonding  oountriea.    In  order  to  reconeile  thesa 
statements  with  tho<*e  of  Ctesws,  modem  wrilera 
have  invented  two  Assyrian  kinfidomsat  Nineveh^ 
one  which  was  destroyed  im  t£a  dsath  of  Sarda- 
napalus,  and  another  which  was  established  aflu»r 
that  event,  and  fell  on  the  capture  of  Nineveh  by 
Cyaams.  But  this  is  a  pmdy  gratuitous  assump- 
tion, unsupported  by  any  evidence.    We  have  <.!:!y 
recokls  of  one  Assyrian  empire^  and  of  one  de- 
straedon  af  NfaMvab.  On  tbb  fsfakasttsfsad 
remarks  are  made  by  Losbsll*  WdlgmikUM^^L 
pp.  152,  555—558. 

SARDO  (2a^),  a  dmqibter  sT  Bdisntia^ 
fpirn  whom  the  city  of  Sardes  was  said  to  hava 
derived  its  name.  (Hygin.  Fab,  2#5w)    £1^  &] 

8ARDU8  (SoVor).  n  son  af  llaeeris,  aad 
leader  of  a  colony  from  Libya  to  Sardinuv,  which 
was  believed  to  have  dsiivad  its  name  from  him. 
(Pans.  X.  17.  §  1.)  [L.SlJ 

SA'RNACUS,  a  Onek  ambtlaol,  wba  wiels 
on  the  orders  of  architecture,  praerrpta  tymim- 
triarum.  (Vitniv.  vii.  Praef.  §  14.)  1P.&] 

SARON  Ci4fm9),  a  mythical  king  of  TroesHM. 
who  built  a  sanctuary  of  Artemis  .Saronia  on  the 
sea  coast.  Once  while  chatting  a  stag  into  the  sea 
he  was  drowned,  and  his  body,  which  was  wasM 
on  shore  in  the  crove  of  Artemis,  was  burie  l  th'-re, 
and  the  gulf  between  Attica  and  Aigoiis  was, 
from  dds  dwnmsttiiM,  edisd  dm  8aianis  Gdt 

(Pans.  ii.  30.  §  7.)  Near  Troezene  there  wa>  a 
little  town  called  iMUon  (bteph.  Bys.  «,  o.),  and 
Tiesssns  itasif  is  said  at  ana  tbna  la  baiabsm 

called  Saronia.  (Eustath.  a<i  Horn,  p.  287 ;  ootop^ 
SchoL  ad  Eurip.  Htpp.  1 190.)  (L.  &] 

8AIUVNIS  (Sopsw^t),  a  snmsma  of  Aitdnis 
at  Trocaene,  where  an  annual  festival  wss  osls 
brated  in  honour  of  her  under  the  name  of  Saronia, 
(Pans.  ii.  30.  §  7,  32.  §  9  ;  Saron.)    [L  S.] 

SARPraON  (lapir^tfy)  1.  A  son  of  Zros 
by  Europe,  and  a  brother  of  Minos  and  Hhv 
damanthys.  Being  involved  in  a  quarrrl  with 
Minos  about  Miletas^  be  took  refuge  with  Ciliz, 
whom  he  assisted  aeainst  the  Lycians  ;  and  aft^^ 
words  he  became  kixig  of  the  Lyoiaoa,  Zeu 
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"ot.*<l  him  the  pririlege  of  liring  three  gene- 
(Herod,  i.  173;  ApoUod.  iiL  1.  i  2  ; 
Pnm.  «a.  H  1 4 1  Btah,      ^BUt  tamp,  Mi- 

a  n>n  of  Zeus  by  Laodameia,  or  according 
tcp  otliera  of  Evander  by  Dfidameia,  and  a  brother 
of  dam*  and  Th^mon.  (Horn.  //.  vi.  199  ;  Apol- 
lod.  iiL  1.  f  1  ;  I>iod.  v.  :  Virg.  Aen.  x.  125.) 
H«  ^MM  •  LyviM  fraMi  Mid  a  f;nuid»on  of  No.  1. 
1  tt  %he  Trojan  war  he  w'as  an  ally  of  the  Trojjui*, 
mxM^  dittiMnif*^  himself  by  hts  valour.  (Horn. 
Tt.  if.  47ft»  Ac  629,  &e.,  ai.  SM,  &e., 

:;f>7,  xTi.  5.o0,  &c,  xrii.  152,  Ac;  cotnp.  Phi- 
Htr.  U  :  Ot.  itfet  xiiL  266.)    He  was 
■I  Troy  by  FrtmlHk  (A  svL  480,  kc) 
JK.  px>llo,  by  the  command  of  Zou«,  cleaned  S:ir- 
,on*»  body  Croon  blood  aad  dust,  anointed  it 
oDbrnto,  and  wnppad  ft  up  in  n  nWoiiMi 
irarraent.    Sleep  and  IVath  then  carried  it  into 
JUvcia,  to  be  honottrably  buried.  (A  xvL  667,  &c. ; 
c«»tnp.  Virg.  Aem.  L  100.)    BnrtalUiis  {ad  Horn, 
p.  H94)  gives  the  following  tradition  to  account  for 
S  \rp.  <i..ii  being  king  of  the  Lycians,  since  Olaucua, 
l>eriug  ttie  son  of  Hippolochns,  and  grandaon  of 
TlnlWfliptiiiiiT      oiight  to  have  b^n  king:  when 
-the  two  brotiu  rs  I».andrus  and  Uippolochus  were 
diluting  about  the  goTemment,  it  waa  propoeed 
ttsAC  they  aboold  shoot  thnaiuli  aiiog  placed  on 
the  bre<ut  of  a  child,  and  L<iud;iinpia.  the  ai»ter  of 
the  two  rivals,  gave  up  her  own  hoi\  Sarpedon  for 
«liia  prpoee,  who  was  thenapon  honoured  by  his 
nnclea  with  the  kingdom,  to  show  their  gratitade 
«o  their  sitter  for  her  ganeroaity.   This  barpedon 
is  MMliaMa  eoBlbinided  with  N«,  1«  as  in  Eorip. 
Mkm,  29,  comp.  Eustath.  ad  Horn,  pp.  3f;9,  (J^i), 
Ae.   There  waa  a  sanctuary  of  Sarpedon  (pro- 
\Mf  the  an*  wa  M*  hen  tpiaratg  of)  at 
Xanthu-s  in  Lycia.  (Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  7H.) 

S.  A  son  of  Foaeidoo,  and  a  brother  of  Poltya 
fa  Thrace,  wm  dilii  \lf  Hamdea.  (Apollod.  ii.  i. 
19.)  IL-S.] 

SARPEDO'NIA  (So^Sdvia),  a  aaxBame  of 
Artftnis  derived  from  cape  Sarpedoa  hi  CBMl| 
vhere  she  had  fttMiple  with  an  oiacle.  (Stmh.  m, 
p.  ^7'i.>  1he  mascnline  Sarpedonius  occurs  as 
a  nuriLoxuc  of  ApoUo  in  Cilicia.  (Zosim.  L 
*7.)  (L.  8.] 

8ARR A,  S.\ L(yNIUS.  [Salonius.  No.  3.] 
SAHL'b  (2a^of),  a  Uothic  commander  in  the 
T^iiim  amy,  in  the  tea  of  Arcadioa  aad  llono. 
riu».  He  enjoyed  great  popularity  amonp  the 
soldier*  on  acoooat  of  his  bodily  strength  and  his 
aBilawHail  wwmgai  and  in  higher  qaarters  he  waa 
esteemed  as  a  grneml  of  skill  and  (ii-termination. 
wheae  asaiatanoe  in  time  of  danger  was  considersd 


ilood  in  close  coniirctinn  with  Stilicho,  but  rose 
aiainst  him  when  the  latter  wavoed  in  the  hoar 
of  danger  preceding  Ma  Ml  hi  a.  4M*  Saraa 
along  with  other  generalti  was  so  indi(;nant  against 
Stilicho  for  his  timid  conduct,  that  he  reaulved 
npon  taking  him  dead  «r  aHva^  Ha  thaiafcte, 
with  a  body  of  Goths  mirpffiaid  the  camp  of 
Stilicho,  routed  his  Hunnie  warriors,  and,  pene- 
trating to  the  camp  of  the  commander,  would  have 
seized  or  killed  hfaB»  hat  for  his  timely  flight. 
Stil  ih')  flrd  t')  R.ivenna,  and  then'  pfHshrJ  in  thf 
OMiiuer  related  ia  his  life.  Sams  was  henceforth 
a  ftfoarila  at  tiha  coart  of  Rafwaiy  waa  attda 
magister  railitum,  and  consequently  canwl  tjre.it 
jaahwaj  toAlark  aud  Ataui^os  or  Adolphus, 
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the  Gothic  king  of  the  house  of  the  Balti,  whoao 
booditary  enemy  he  waa.  When  Alarie  approached 
Ravenna  with  hostile  intentional  the  reckless  Same 
sallied  out  with  a  body  of  only  three  hundred 
warriors,  cut  many  of  the  enemy  to  pieces,  and, 
on  his  return  within  the  walla  ef  the  capital,  had 
.\laric  proclaimed,  by  a  henild.  as  a  traitor  to  the 
emperor  and  the  Roman  nation.  Intnriatcd  at 
this  pablia  insult,  Alaric  marched  u{K>n  Uomc  and 
took  revenge  by  Nickin:,'  it  in  410.  8arus  U  fi  the- 
service  of  Houorius  soon  atterwarde,  and  joined 
the  usurper  Jovinus  in  GauL  AtaalphBs  followed 
him  thither,  still  meditating  revenge,  and  having, 
been  informed  that  Sams  scoured  the  coautry  with 
only  a  few  Mlowera,  aarpritod  hiai  with  a 
body,  and   slew  him  after  an  heroic  resistai 


(Zosim.  V.  p.  337,  &c.  ed.  Oxou.  1679;  Olym- 
piodor.  apod  Photiani,     177;  PhSoalarp'.  »i.  Z, 

Fragm.;  Soznm.  ix.  4.)  [W.  P.] 

SASERNA.  1,  2.  The  name  of  two  writers^ 
ihlhor  aad  aoa,  on  agrieaHaia,  who  Kved  in  th» 

time  between  Cato  and  Varro.  (Plin.  //.  .V.  xv  i.. 
21.  s.  35.  §  22 :  V  arr.  iZ.  A  L  2.  g  i  16. 
§5,  L  18.  §  2;  Cotaaki.  I.  %\%) 

3,  4.  C.  Saskrna  and  P.  Sabkrna,  the  nana 
of  two  brothera  who  served  under  Julius  Caesar  in 
the  Aftkm  war,  a.  c.  46,  and  one  of  whom  i» 
nMntitmed  by  Cicero  as  a  friend  of  AntoniuH  and 
Octavianua  after  the  death  of  Caffyir.  (llirt,  //. 
Afr.  9,  lU,  57  ;  Cic.  PhiUpp.  xuu  13,  ad  AtL  xv. 

The  gentile  name  of  the  precerlin?  Sawmat  is. 
not  mentioned,  but  they  probably  belonged  to  the 
HoatUia  geaa,  rfaoa  wa  flad  oa  eoina  the  naoie  of 
5.  L.  HosTILliTS  Saskrna.  Eckhel  conjectun"* 
that  thia  L.  Uostilius  Sasema  ia  the  same  as  the 
G.  Baawna  pcerKmaly  awarioaad,  Offoiluohing  lha 
passagf  of  llirtius  {B.  Afr.  57),  in  which  hi* 
pcaeoomen  Caiua  ooeom  The  following  are  the 
iaportaut  ooiaa  hebnging  to  L.  Hoitflina 
On  the  oliviTse  of  the  first  is  the  head 
'%  and  on  the  remaa  a  standing  figure  of 
ia  a  fetaiga  taa,  holding  in  the  right 


ooiNi  or  b  Boanuus 
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haad  a  sUg  by  iU  boni%  and  in  the  left  a  ipear. 
Tbtabmw«rtha  M«rf  wptwii  tha  fcead  of 

PaTor,  and  the  rerene  a  biga,  which  one  man 
drim  at  full  apaad,  while  tb«  otber  is  bgbting 
froBbdiiiid.  (hT&abfmortiwtliM lithe 

bead  of  Venus,  and  on  the  reteree  Victory.  The 
baada  of  Pallor  and  Pavor  an  iatcodmed,  baeaote 
the  HostiKi  claimed  deaoeot  fkaan  TOtu  HMttbu, 

the  third  king  of  Rome,  who  is  taid  to  have  vowed 
temple*  to  Pallor  and  Pavor  in  bia  battle  with  the 
Veientes  (Liv.  L  27).  Henee  LaetanttUB  says 
(i.  20)  that  thia  king  was  the  first  who  figured 
Pallor  and  PaTor,  and  iaiMdwad  tbav  woohip. 
(Eckhel,  vol.  V.  p.  226.) 

8ASSANIDAE,  tba ama af* djnMsty  which 
reigned  in  Persia  from  a.  d.  226  to  a.  d.  C.51. 

1.  ARDI8HIR  or  AaoKHiR,  the  Artaxkrxbs 
CAfrt^ifiiils)  ef  tiM  Ronums  and  Oraaks,  the 
founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sassanidae,  n»ipncd 
from  o.  226 — 240.  He  waa  a  son  of  one  Uabek, 
■n  infcriar  dBoac,  wba  wm  tha  am  af  Sasaan,  pet^ 
haps  a  person  of  rwnie  con<:<^(]tifnce,  since  his  royal 
deacendiaBta  chose  to  call  themselves  after  him. 
The  PMsiaa  Zfml-al-TMkli  nduf  Snan  s 
d«'9c<'nclaiit  from  Rahman,  who  was  in  his  turn  de- 
acended  from  one  lafendear,  who  lived  nmaj  oaor 
tnxiaa  bafim  Aididiir  t  bat  thase  rtitnaaiita  cannot 
be  regarded  as  historical.  Some  ABsign  a  vi-ry  low 
origin  to  Ardishir,  but  it  seems  that  his  family  waa 
imtbar  abara  than  below  the  middle  dasaee.  They 
were  natives  oC  and  settled  in  tho  province  of  Kars, 
or  Persia  Proper,  and  they  professed  the  ancient 
faith  of  Zoroaster  and  his  priests,  the  Magi.  These 
circomatanoes  are  of  gMit  laiportanoe  in  the  life  of 
Ardishir.  ns  will  be  9w>n  heronfter.  Ardishir 
served  with  distinction  in  the  anny  of  Artubanus, 
the  king  af  FlHthia,  was  rewarded  with  ingratitude, 
and  took  revenge  in  revolt  He  obtained  assistance 
from  several  grandaaa,  and  having  met  with  suc- 
caaa,  flalnnil  tba  thniw  an  liw  jim  of  bong  d»- 
scended  from  the  ancient  kingr*  of  Persia,  the 
orogeny  of  the  great  Cyroa.  His  lofty  scheme 
baearoe  popular,  and  im&tnA  ta  ba  aa.  Daring  the 
long  rule  of  the  Arsacidae,  and  in  consequence  of 
their  intimate  connections  with  the  West,  Greek 
costoms,  principles,  arts,  Utenlitra,  and  fiMltions,  in 
short  a  Greek  civilisation  had  u'rulually  spread 
over  the  Persian,  or,  aa  it  waa  then  called  from 
db«  Tilling  tribe,  the  Parthian  empira.  Tirfa  Mir 
spirit  introiluccd  itself  even  into  the  religion,  for 
although  the  Arsacidae  of  Parthia  publicly  confessed 
the  creed  of  Zoroaster,  their  Csith,  and  that  of  the 
court  party  was  mixed  up  with  the  principles  nf  tbe 
Orcok  relitjion  and  philosophy.  The  people,  how- 
ever, were  still  lirm  adherents  of  the  Laith,  the 
lawii  and  the  customs  of  their  forefathers,  and  the 
Dew  spirit  which  came  from  the  West  was  looked 
apon  by  them  with  the  same  dislike  and  hatred  as, 
in  modem  tiroes,  European  civilisation  is  detested 
and  despi8,?d  by  the  modem  OriontaU.  Ardishir 
appealed  to  the  sympathy  of  the  people,  and  he 
gwaad  Ua  gnat  object  It  aeema  that  ba  apeat 
many  years  in  warlike  efforts  at'ainst  ArtiKanus, 
till  at  last  his  progresa  became  so  alarming  that 
lha  kfaif  took  A*  Mdagdaat  UmwMidl  Ua 

ftteaa  In  n.  '22C)  Artabainii  waa  defeated,  in  a 
dadnve  battle,  in  the  plain  of  Hormwu  not  far 
from  Uw  Panhn  Onlf }  and  AidiaUr  uiawopon 
a<i»unied  the  pompous,  but  national  title  of  Shahin- 
sbah,  or  **King  of  Kincs."  That  year  is  conse- 
quently co&aideied  as  the  biiginning  of  tha  aaw 
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Saaaanian  dynaaty.  Ikfiaated  in  two  otbair 
Arfabaaaa  auiiaudaiad  ta  Ua  rival,  and  wmm  pat  ia 

death  ;  whereupon  the  autlioriry  of  Ardishir  vr^ 
acknowledged  throughout  the  whole  extent  ai  tha 
Parthbm,  now  agaia  ikt  Faarfaa,  empire.     On*  sf 
his  first  legi^ilative  acts  was  the  restoration  of  tia 
pttia  religion  of  Zoroaster  and  the  wocahip  of  &n>, 
in  aoaaaqaaawa  of  wbidi  tba  nnmenraa  Cfariatiaaa 
in  Persia  had  tt  taSv  many  vexations,  but  tba 
real  persecutions  against  them  began  only  at  a  IsVr 
{H-rifliL    The  reigning  branch  of  the  i*iirthLX£i 
Araacidaa  waa  exterminated,  but  some  collateral 
branches  were  suffered  to  live  and  to  cnjov  the 
privileges  of  Persian  grandees,  who,  along  a'i  th  tik« 
Magi,  formed  a  sort  of  senate  {  and  tha  firmmt  iilia 
wlio  ruled  in  B.ictria  and  Armenia  iriainail  far 
some  time  in  tiie  undisturbed  possesaioB  of  tbeir 
sovereign  power.    Ardishir  having  tkaa  aaecaadad 
in  establishing  his  authority  at  home,  turned  his 
views  abroad,  and  began  with  a  disnlav  of  ovtrr- 
beariag  iaaalaaea  alaoat  nnparrilalad  m  Uatory. 
He  sent  a  menacing  enriiBaay  to  CoaatantinopI^, 
demanding  from  the  aiaparar  Alaandbw  Sevrensa 
llwfi  I   in  aoMiief  aflthoaa  partkaiaof  dw 
Bmai  empire  that  had  belonged  to  Persia  in  tlo 
ItaM  of  Cyrus  and  Xerxes  that  ia,  the  whole  at 
tka  Bflona  paaaeaabaa  ia  Asia,  aa  wall  aa  E^pc 
Modesty,  perhaps,  prevented  hira  from  claiming^ 
the  pbun  of  Maratbaa  and  the  sea  of  Salamis 
also.    Una  aboud  daaamd  is  remarkable,  in 
»o  fiur  as  it  ahowed  the  national  pride  of  tha 
PersianB,  and  the  power  of  their  historical  re- 
collections.    An  immediate  war  between  tiie 
two  empiiea  waa  the  diraal  caaaaqaaaoe.  Aa 
the  leading  events  of  this  war  are  relat<»d  in  the 
life  of  Alexander  beverus  [Skvrrum]  we  need  ouif 
mention  here  that,  notwitbalanding  aa  wmf  aaaa> 
posed,  in  addition  to  in&ntry,  of  170,000  hor*«-Tnf 
dad  in  armour,  700  eiaphants,  with  towers  aiiJ 
archers,  and  lOM  wm  liailila,  Wstling  m'th 
scythes,  the  great  king  was  unal'le  to  subdue  ths 
Romans  ;  nor  oould  Alexander  tieverus  do  more 
than  pwatm  Ua  im daadalaaa.  AAaraaeifaaB 
contest  and  much  bloodshed  and  devastation.  p«\-ire 
was  restored,  shortly  after  the  murder  of  Aiex- 
aadar  hi      aaah  aatfaa  maiahig  Oa  p  i  iimiiai 

which  thij  Wd  before  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war.   Emmm,  the  war  i^jainst  kia^  Chosroes  of 


before,  till  the  death  of  Ardishir  is  240.  Eastern 
and  Weatem  writers  coincide  in  atating  that  Ar- 
dishir waa  an  extmordinary  naa,  and  mocb  could 
ba  aaid  of  his  arisdom  and  kingly  qualiUea,  wan  il 
consistent  with  the  plan  of  this  work  to  give  nuai 
than  condensed  sketches  of  the  Uvea  of  the  Persiaa 
kings.  Hia  saiga,  however,  offisn  aa  attay  aabjecta 
for  reflection,  and  h  so  sLirtliiigan  event  in  the  hi*- 
toty  of  Uuman  and  (ircMtk  lutlucncc  in  the  Kast,  as  U) 
daaam  the  particular  aMaation  of  the  atadrat,  who 
must  henceforth  be  prepared  to  witness  the  dedine 
of  that  refined  and  bemitiful  spirit  whose  prognaa 
bagraad  tha  Enphnftia  ha  baa  foDMred  with  deUfbt 
ever  since  the  conquest  of  Alexander  the  Groat. 
To  aum  up  the  leading  fact*  of  this  decline,  the 

in  another  work,    {/{'  'frraftt  XNMbau  ^dbV» 
a,  9,  Arwam,  xxriiL) 
**Tha  aw— liai  of  ArtunnBaaftcBwaBtvaaa 

in  the  history  of  Per^i.L  During  the  long  nj|B 
of  the  Anaddae  the  induence  of  Greek  civilasatiaa 
whioh  «ii  ktiadaoad  hj  Akxandrr  and  bis  aaa- 
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I 


&  HdamB  or  Hoimudaa.  o.  273—274. 
4.  BiAfwi«rYanBMl,A.n.Sr4— 377. 

 I  


6.  Bahaun  or  Vuraaes  111^  a.  u.  7*  Nstti  or  Niuses,  a.  d.  294 — 30db 

8.  Bonutt  cr  LonniMdM  11^  a.  ik  809—910. 

0.  Shap&r  or  Stpor^f^  Poatomm,  a.  a  810— MK 

doul.tful.   Siv  Nos.  1 1  and  12. 


IQL  Arifate  or  AftKraciaOtpifaeoofwjjriMooJ, 
A.  Ob  881— 88ft. 


Sbapiir  ZuiakUi,  priooo  of  xojal  Uood. 

r  ^ 


11.  Shapfir  or  Sapnr  IIT..  p<'r}i.ipa,  with 
Mis  bioUier  Bahrain,  ion«  of  bapor  ILf 
A.  o.  385—390. 

18.  T«rigiidLUktUm(tii«SiiiiierXorToi«%eU  ooa  or  bradnr  of  fidmn  IV^  a.  p.  404— 490. 
R  ]lrimn«ryflnmoiy.,niiiMMd(iotf,«r«lMWMAniJU^ 

15.  Yddijird  or  Yeadiyd  IL,  a.  Pu  448—488. 


18.  BoaUisorHoaBiMiMlIUA.n.458.  17.  FiiOM  or  PonobIi  A.  Bu  458— 484. 

18.  PaHat  or  Palash  (Valens  or  19.  Kobml  or  Cobadeo,         20.  Jamnxpei  or  Zaine*.  usurps 

VBlngmi),  A.  A.  484— 488b  a.  d.  4 88—498,  then  the  throne,and  lowo  it  i^pua, 

dethnmed,aiid  razored  a.  o.  498 — 502* 

A.  a.  808-881. 

SI.  Kbotrew  or  Cho&ro«s  I.,  sunumied  Xushirw^n,  a.  d.  531 — 579. 

I 

22.  Hocm6s  or  Uorauadw  lY.,  a.  n.  578—590,  nnrdond. 
28L  BdUMB  or  VonMO  YL,  •  piiiioo  ofioyol  Uood,  vmpo  dio  drnno,  a.  a.  880—591. 


24.  Khotfow  or  Choaroea  IL,  Panriz,  toa  of  Honn4z  lY^  a.  o.  591—628. 

I  i         '  \  ^1 

25.  Shirwefa,  or  Siroes,  reignod         MifllW         27.  Pvitt-Daltbty  fBOM.      29.  Arzem  Dukkt, 

8  moDtha,  a.  o.  ^ueeu. 

28.  Ardithfr,  nn  infant,  put  to  28.  fihnh-Sheiwndeh,  cousin 

dooth  «  few  dajra  after  hia  and  lover  of  Jfunm- 

i|lMl€fllw8w>  Dokht,  ' 

mniith. 


801  KM,iddlo1iOft8MMid,ii«tloinifc. 

31.  Fcrokhzad.  mid  to      a  s'ni  of  Omsro**  Purwiz,  f  ut  to  death. 

32.  Yndiitrdor  YodMnrd,  murdered  a.  n.  651,  iaat  ot  the  djOMty,  Uut  uciiher  he  nor  No*.  29» 
iBd  80,  Mt  11  ifli  ii tkowblfaM 
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ctman,  beoune  oompicnoai  uMmg  Um  Partbkns 
nd  tto  UBdnd  m&M  wUah  t%  Ml  iMMd, 

wuk  9t  the  court  M  well  as  among  A*  wbiM^  the 
Ondt  Inngmwe  aeems  to  have  been  ealthmted  with 
■DOOBM,  and  became,  in  tome  degree,  the  official 
langoage  of  the  country.  The  fi^t  of  so  many 
Parthian  princes  and  nobles  baring  been  educated, 
or  having  lived  for  a  long  time  amon^  the  Greeks 
■ad  at  iUmm,  where  Grnek  was  cultivated  by  all 
educated  men,  likewise  contributed  to  the  intro- 
duction of  Greek  civilisation  in  Parthia  during  the 
reign  of  the  Arsacidae.  The  Parthian  coins  of  the 
Ar«icidae  have  all  Greek  inscriptions  with  nailed 
letters,  and  the  design  is  evidently  after  Greek 
nodela.  WHh  Um  hiiwIbh  of  the  fint  8a«Miid 

the  Grcpk  influence  was  stopped  ;  the  new  dynasty 
was  in  every  respect  a  national  dynasty.  The 
BmtuStm  mm  mn  a  proof  of  this  gnat  dwnge : 
the  Greek  inscriptions  disappear  and  give  place 
to  Persian  insoiptiona  in  Arianian  characters, 
M  Wflm  ealla  tlhan;  die  Mgn  alia  baeooMa 

gradually  more  barkinms,  and  the  costume  of  the 
kioigs  is  different  from  that  on  the  coins  of  the 
Anaddaa.  Tba  dittga  of  liia  alphabet,  hewwii; 
vkieh  was  used  for  the  inscription,  was  not  mdden. 
Some  coins  which  have  portnita  of  a  Sassanian 
character  have  names  and  titles  in  Nagari  letters ; 
some  have  biltngoal  inscriptions.  Great  nombers 
of  Sassanian  coins  of  different  periods,  though  very 
few  only  of  the  earliest  period,  have  bera,  and  are 
attU  iband,itKabal  ndtttotlMrplMaatoA%ba- 
Bistan.'' 

2.  SuAPUR  or  Sapor  I.  (Sairw^t  or  iaStipris)^ 
l3b»  aoB  and  snooeeaor  (tf  Ardishir  reigned  fimm 
A.  D.  240 — 273.  Soon  after  his  surcessitm  a  war 
broke  out  with  the  Romans,  which  was  occasioned 
hf  tiw  liaadia  aandwat  of  Shapnr  againat  At^ 
menia.  The  Romans,  eoonanded  by  the  emperor 
Oordiaa,  were  at  first  anooaaafuU  but  afterwards 
MrffiMd  aoase  defcata,  and  the  nniidev  ef  OeidiaB, 
fod44,  put  a  cli.'ck  to  til.  ir  further  progress.  On 
tile  etber  hand  the  Persians  were  unable  to  subdue 
Amenia,  erUek  waa  nobly  defended  hj  king  Choe- 
roea,  who,  however,  was  assassinated  after  a  re- 
sistance of  nearly  thirty  years.  Sh^ur  had  con- 
trived this  murder.  His  son,  Tiridates,  being  an 
inflMrt,  the  Armenians  implored  the  iissiilBlNSl  «f  llii 
emperor  VnleriaTi ;  but  Wfore  the  Romans  appeared 
in  the  ticid,  Amienia  was  subdued,  and  bhapur 
mquered  Mesopotamia  (258).  Upoo  ttiaTalanan 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  bis  army.  He  met 
bapor  near  txiessa,  on  the  Eupiinites,  and  a  pitched 
batde  was  fought,  in  which,  owing  to  the  perfidy 
or  incapacity  of  the  Roman  minister  Macrianus, 
the  Persians  carried  the  day.  Valerian  sought 
leAuM  witUn  kia  fertified  camp,  bnt  was  finally 
obliged  to  surrender  with  his  army,  Shapur  having 
refused  to  accept  the  enormous  ransom  offoed  to 
Um  (260X  Tbeeendnet  ef  Shapur  agaimt  Yale- 
lien,  who  di<  d  in  captivity,  is  not  to  ho  discussed 
kan ;  but  his  political  cooduct  offers  a  bold  stroke 
ef  pc^y.  He  caned  ene  Cjnaikm,  a  miserBble 
ftigitive  of  Antioch,  to  be  proclaimed  Roman  em- 
peror, and  acknowledged  him  as  such,  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  it  seems,  of  having  a  proper  person  to  sign 
a  treaty  of  peace,  thrao^  whiHI  M  koped  to  gain 
legal  possession  of  the  provincea  beyond  the  Taurus. 
He  consequently  pushed  on  to  obtain  possession  of 
them,  destroyed  Antioch,  eonquered  Syria,  and 
havinsj  mnde  himself  master  of  the  pn'is*'*  in  the 
Taurus,  laid  Tarsus  in  ashes,  and  took  Caesaceia 
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in  Qmdoda  thnqgh  the  tieachen^ef  a  jrhj-siriaj 
and  after  n  iMg  imd  galiant  lenalMMM  nwao  ill 

commander,  the  bmve  Demosthenes,  who  Bucc«-edrj 
in  cntting  his  waj  through  the  enemy.  Bat  SiupW 
did  not  nip  Ua  eaaqnesta  kng.   A  herv  and  * 
heroine,  OdffBathus  and  Zenohia,  arose  in  the  -nrf 
desert,  drove  the  king  back  beyond  the  Euphrates 
and  founded  a  new  empire,  over  which  tker  ruird  > 
at  Palmyra.    Rome  was  thus  saved ;  and  tae 
years  of  the  reign  of  Shapur  offer  nothing  of  ir>- 
portance  for  Roman  histor}-.    An  event,  bowevrr, 
took  place  in  Persia  at  this  period  which  must  rhj€  I 
be  pKissed  over  in  silence  here.    We  allude  to  the' 
new  doctrine  of  the  celebrated  Maui,  who,  esKie»- 
Touring  to  aaailgHnla  Ike  ChristiaB  ml  SsaMo* 
trian  r-'lii^'ions,  gave  rise  to  the  famnas  jiect  of  thm 
Manichoeaus,  who  spread  over  the  whole  Fnitt,  ex- 
posing themaelvea  to  raort  sanguinary  penecatfamo 
from  both  ChikliaBa Midiite-trnnhlinMfc  SkaparL 
died  in  273. 

t.  Hoftwoi  er  Homodas  T.  ('O^^J«fcr  er 

"Opu/fr57js\  the  son  of  the  preceding,  an  excellent  I 
man,  reigned  only  one  year,  and  died  in  A.  A.  274. 
4  BAinAM  er  BABAmAic,  TABAmn  er  Va- 

nABAmw  I.  '{OCap^t  or  04papdtnns\  the  son  at 
Honnna  L,  reigned  firom  a.  d.  274 — 277.  lie 
carried  aa  unprofitable  wars  against  Zenobia,  aod, 
after  her  captivity,  was  involved  in  a  conteat  vitk 
the  victorious  emperor  Aureiian,  which,  howceat^ 
was  not  attended  with  any  M>riou*  results  on  ac- 
count of  the  sudden  death  of  Aurelian  in  27o«  | 
Under  him  the  celebrated  Mani  (who,  be  it  ■ 
here,  was  also  a  distinguished  painter )  was  put  to  ' 
death,  and  keth  Manichaeaaa  and  Cbristiaiia  wttm  | 
cnielly  persecuted.    He  was  sacccHided  by  his  son 

5.  Bauram  or  Yaranbs  II.,  who  reigned  I 
A.II.  377— 9M.  BahooB  ma  engaged  hi  •  war 
with  liis  turbulent  neighbours  in  the  nortk*eM^ 
towards  the  sources  of  the  Indus,  when  hn  wm 
called  to  the  wei4  kjr  a  ftnddafcla  faivarion  ef  the 
emperor  Cams,  It  was  near  the  river  Euphral** 
that  the  old  hao  received  n  Persian  embaasj,  to 
wken  ke  gave  aadienee  wkflal  Mag  m  4e  tnf 
and  dressed  in  the  garb  of  a  common  soldier.  Hii 
language,  however,  soon  convinced  the  luxurious 
Orientals  that  this  mean-looking  person,  who  was 
making hkdiiiBernpon  some  peeao  and  •  ineee  ef 
bacon,  was  a  monarch  of  no  less  power  than  their 
own  Shahinshah.  He  told  them  that  if  the  king 
did  not  recognise  the  »ii[K-riuiity  of  the  ReaHa 
empire,  he  would  m.iko  Persia  as  naked  of  trees  as 

his  own  head  was  desiiiute  of  hair  ;  and  the  Per- 
sians being  little  inclined  to  BMke  peace  oa  aack 
condition";,  he  In'sjnn  in  earnest  to  show  the  good- 
ness of  his  word.  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon  both 
yielded  to  kha,  and  Bahiam  keing  cenpoOed  la 
keep  most  of  his  troops  on  the  Indian  frontier  «ai 
only  saved  by  the  sudden  death  of  Carua  (28S)i 
The  aoaa  and  eoeeeaaon  ef  Onaa,  Chrinaa  aad 
Numerianus,  retreated  in  consternation,  and  Di^ 
cletian,  who  soon  wrested  the  power  fnm  thm, 
vraa  too  bonly  engaged  fai  fim  imtA  to  ftOow  ap 
the  socceca  of  Cam.   Bahram  II,  died  in  294. 

6.  Bahram  or  Varanbs  III.,  the  dder  eon  aii 
successor  of  the  preceding,  died  after  a  laign  <f 
eight  moiiAa  only,  a.  d.  Sid,  tad  waa  iMeaidid 
by  his  yoonger  brother. 

7.  Ma  RSI  or  Naiubs  (Ndpans^  who  reigned 
fiwa  A.  D.  294— iSOlL  He  carried  on  a  formidable 
war  against  the  emperor  Diorli  tian,  wliich  arov 
out  of  the  state  of  ArmeuiAn  alkiis.    As  early  as 
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in  the  reign  of  Uahram  II.,  Diocletian  had 
pat  Tmdatca»  the  fugitive  ion  of  King  Choeroea, 
of  Armenia,  on  the  throne  of  his  forefathers,  and 
kept  him  there  hy  hi«  aMistance,  although  not 
withOTit  a  rtnilmlt  iwistanee  on  die  part  of  tha 
Pfrsiana.  Nar»e«  succeeded  in  expelling  TJridatos, 
ami  re-^inited  his  kiagdmn  with  Persia.  This  led 
to  wm  innattito  ww  vitli  IModdiaB,  who  toak 

proper  measures  to  put  a  final  check  oti  Peri-ian 
ambiticMi  in  that  quarter.   Ualcrios  Caesar  com- 
mnded  fif  Rdan  maj.  In  the  first  campaign 
in  "296,  he  Biiatained  roost  aipnal  defeats  in  Meso- 
potamia, and  fled  in  diapaoe  to  Antioch.    In  the 
aeccski  campaign  NarMa  waa  the  kwer,  and  among 
the  trophiet  of  Oaleriui  was  the  harem  of  the 
Pt-rsian  king,  a  triumph  which  the  Western  arms 
hii.d  perhaps  not  obtained  over  the  Persians  since 
the  victory  of  Alexander  over  Darius  at  Is«us. 
Ill   his  conduct  to  Ills  female  captives,  Galerius 
acted  as  nohly  as  Alexander.    At  Ninibis  Diocle- 
tiatt  and  Galerius  received  Apbaifcan,  the  ambas- 
sador of  Narsfs,  wlio  Mie<l  for  peace  with  a  dignity 
becoming  the  representative  of  a  great,  though 
wanonkliad  nMwuJi.  —mI  the  B'fntifit  aaDt  Siaofins 
Probua  to  the  camp  of  Nar««>«  with  power  to  con- 
cloda  a  final  peace,  of  which  they  dictated  the 
conditioniL  PrblMa  waa  net  iaunemaldj  admitted 
to  the  presence  of  Narses,  who  olilisred  the  amlias- 
aador  to  ioUow  him  on  various  excursioosi  and 
raaacil  n  eontidanbia  driaj  to  iIm  nagoiiatioBa  for 

tiia  arident  ptirpooe  of  collecting  his  di<<persed 
forces,  and  either  avoiding  the  peace  altogethor,  or 
obtaining  more  fisvourahle  oonditiona.  At  last,  bow^ 
ever,  that  fiunoos  treaty  was  made  in  which  Narses 
ceded  to  Diocletian  Mesopotamia  (the  northern 
and  north-western  portions  as  far  down  as  Cir- 
tukm  at  Cha  jractMNi  of  the  Chaboras  and  En- 
phrates).  five  small  provinces  beyond  the  Tigris 
on  the  Persian  side,  the  kingdom  of  Armenia,  and 
aaaaadjaeent  Median  districts, over  which  Tiridatca 
waa  rp-esLaVi!ished  as  king,  and  lastly,  the  supre- 
nacT  over  iberia,  the  kmgs  of  which  were  hcnoe> 
fcttt  mdff  the  proleetion  tS  Bana.  Nama,  die- 
aJ'led  from  thinking  of  further  conquests  west  of 
the  Tigris,  teems  to  have  occupied  himself  daring 
tiie  last  year  of  Ua  rdgn  whh  doaastk  afiun,  and 
in  303  he  abdicated  in  favour  of  Ut  aoo.    It  is  a 
tceincideoceofcircpmstaneiatkrtlwthNaiaee 
tha  vanqnishad  and  ^  vfelor, 
were,  through  quite  opposite  causes,  filled  with  di& 
gnst  at  absolute  power,  and  retreated  into  private 
life.    Narses,  who,  notwithstanding  bis  defeats 
jnd  the  inglorious  peace  of  297,  was  a  roan  of  no 
common  means  and  character,  died  tooa  a&ec  bis 
abdication  in  the  same  year,  303. 

8.  HoJiMtn  or  BORMisnAS  TT.,  the  son  of 
Narses.  reigned  from  a,  n.  30.3 — 310.  During  his 
reign  nothing  of  importance  happened  r^arding 
BaoMk  Hie  tooeeeaor  was  hisaon 

9.  SnwvH  or  Sapor  II.  Pusti'MI'S  who  reigned 
from  M.D.  31U — ^Hlf  and  was  crowned  in  his 
■etberli  wambw  Hk  fctbat  dying  withoot  issue, 
but  leaving  his  queen  pregnant,  the  princes  of  the 
coUateral  bianchca  of  the  royal  boose  were  elated 
vttb  bepm  af  Iba  meeeMiflB,  Tba  llagi,  bawavar, 

discovpred  by  means  only  known  to  them,  that  the 
queen  waa  pregnant  with  a  male  child,  and  they 
fUftStA  vpea  the  grandeaa  to  adcnowledge  the 

unborn  child  as  their  lauful  Mivrr.i^ni.  ,ii;J  tli  ' 
dtsdem  destined  to  adorn  the  future  king  was 
placed  with  great  lolemnity  upon  tba  body  of  bis 
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mother.  This  is  a  strange  story,  yet  we  cannot 
but  admit  it  aa  an  historical  feet.  AgatbiaBi  ikb 
only  Western  hiRtori.an  who  mentions  it  (iv.  p.  135, 
ed.  Paris),  took  it  from  Eastern  sources  j  and  those 
Vmdn  historiana  who  are  kaawn  to  lafate  Aa 
St  ry  with  all  its  details  (see  Malcolm,  quoted 
bdow).  Zosimos  (ii.  p.  100,  &c.  ed.  Oxon,  1679) 
doee  net  nMntien  tba  aonwatfeB  af  aa  vnbatB 
child,  but  only  of  a  younger  son  of  Hormuz,  the 
elder,  who  bore  his  father^  name  Hormua,  or  Hor> 
toudai,  bavnf  bean  axdirfed  fnm  tba  aacceeiion. 
Now  tbis  Ilunnuz  is  again  a  well-knoam  b«Th*»Kal 
paaan,  but  we  must  presume  that  he  was  a  prince 
of  royal  Mood,  and  not  the  elder  brother  of  the 
infiuit  Shapur.  Honnisdas  was  one  of  the  causea 
of  the  great  struggle  that  took  place  afterv^ards 
between  Sapor  and  the  emperor  Constantius,  and 
the  matter  tmm  to  paaa  ui  tba  following  «aj. 
Zosimus  is  here  a  valuable  source,  and  he  is  corro- 
borated by  the  Persian  historians.  Once,  Ioqa 
before  the  birth  of  Sapor,  and  doring  the  reign  m 
Honnisdas  II.,  Prince  Hurmisdas,  then  heir-ap- 
parent as  it  seems,  spoke  of  some  grandees  in  a 
very  contemptooas  mannar,  OMnadnf  dieai  wilb 
the  fate  of  Marsyas  when  he  should  be  their  king. 
Unacquainted  with  Greek  mythology,  tlie  nobl^ 
tnqubad  wbo  Ifanyaa  waa,  and  were  greatly 
alarmed  when  they  heard  that  they  might  expect 
to  be  flayed  alive,  a  punishment  which  was  aoma- 
tbnea  faifietad  te  tba  advfailttmiieii  of  tba  criminal 
law  in  Persia.  This  expUins  the  election  of  tm 
unborn  baby,  and  also  the  fate  of  Pnnce  Hor* 
nuadaa,  wbo  waa  thrown  into  a  dungeon  as  soon 
as  King  Hormiadas  was  >!<  a  1.  After  a  captivi^ 
of  many  years,  he  gained  his  lilierty  through  a 
stratagem  of  his  wife,  wbo  sent  him  a  t)i>h  in 
which  aba  bad  bidden  a  file,  the  most  weleoBM 
prevent  to  any  prisoner  who  timis  nothing  between 
huu^'it  and  liberty  but  a  couple  of  iron  bars. 
Honnisdas  accordingly  wmftA  and  fled  to  tba 
court  (if  the  emperor  Constans,  whither  young 
Sapor  generoosly  tent  his  wife  after  him.  Con- 
ataaa  noeivad  bim  wal,  aod  ba  aflerwarda  appeaxa 
as  an  important  person  on  the  stage  of  evente. 
(Suida^  f. «.  Mapo^vos,  relates  the  same  story,  and 
speakaaf  it  aa  a  waMmawn  hat:  if  frra^  ti|^i|.) 
The  minority  of  Sapor  passed  without  any  rem.irk- 
ahle  event  regarding  Kome.  We  must  presuma 
tbat  Aa  Pmaa  aratoeracy  employed  dbeir  tioM 
w*  11  in  augmenting  their  power  during  that  mi- 
nority.  In  this  time  also  fells  the  pretended  con- 
qneat  of  Ctesiphon  by  Thair,  an  Arabic  or  Himy- 
aritic  king  of  Yemen;  and  the  minister  of  Sanor 
issued  cruel  edicts  against  the  Christians,  who, 
tired  of  the  state  of  oppression  in  which  they 
lived,  sought  for  an  amelioration  of  tbeir  condition 
by  addressing  themselves  to  Constanttus.  For  thin 
step  they  were  punished  by  Siipor,  who,  however, 
contented  himself  with  imposing  a  heavy  tax  upon 
them.  Synieon,  bishop  of  Seleucia,  complained  of 
thu  additional  burthen  in  so  haughty  and  oflfensive 
a  flMBBar  as  to  anniaa  tba  Vb§\  anger,  and  ordere 
were  accordingly  given  to  shut  up  the  Christian 
ehucchee,  confiscate  the  ecclesiastical  property,  and 
pot  tba  prieat  to  daatb.  8MBa  jmn  wetaiiida, 
in  .''.41,  the  choice  was  left  to  the  Christians  be- 
tween hre  worship  and  death,  and  doiiim  fifW 
years  dw  c»M  lay  proetitto  in  bleed  and  awaa  tu 
it  was  once  more  erected  by  the  Nestorians.  After 
the  death  of  King  Tiridates  and  the  conqnest  of 
his  kingdom  by  Sapor  in  342,  tba  nma  cnaalliaa 
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vwi  perp<>tnited  agafant  tt«  CMilimf  to  that 

eomtn'  a'so  ;  and  the  hoatility  which  had  existed 
bttween  Rome  and  Perm  ever  nnoe  the  death  of 
CoiMtantiBe,  ma  new  duBged  into*  war  of  exter- 
mination. An  account  of  thece  wan  htw  been 
given  in  the  lives  of  the  emperors  Constantios  II. 
and  his  successors.  We  shall  therefore  only  men- 
tion a  few  additfoMl  frets.  Pitoaa  Benladas 
mentioned  above  was  in  the  Roman  army,  and 
fought  valiantly  against  his  countrymen,  whence 
we  may  conclude  that,  had  Conilanthis  reaped 
laurels  instead  of  thii«tl»'s  in  this  war,  he  would 
have  put  the  fugitive  prince  on  the  throne  of 
Fania.  Smpatt  ddioagh  victoriow  to  Hie  apen 
field,  could  do  nothing  npainst  thf  stroniif  biilwnrks 
of  Nisibis  and  other  fortresses,  and  eonseqoentlj 
^sffvad  no  adwita^a  fivaa  Ua  ifietavwk  Tba 
conquest  of  Armenia  was  Ms  only  trophy  ;  in  his 
bloody  seal  against  the  Christians  in  that  coontiy, 
Im  vent  10  fiff  aa  «•  aidar  all  AfiMBlin  md  Ondc 
books  to  be  burnt,  Iwt  afWI  the  barbarous  murder 
of  his  (only?)  son,  who  had  accidentally  been 
made  a  prisoner  by  the  Romans,  md  was  pnt  to 
death  by  oidar  af  Constantius,  could  not  justify 
the  still  more  «a%-njfP  conduct  of  Sapor  against  so 
many  innocent  and  defenceless  Christians. 

In  358,  Constantius  sued  for  peace,  bnt  was 
Startled  when  the  Pcrsinn  ambassador,  Nar<*(»s,  dr- 
Kvered  in  Constantinople  the  condition*  ot  Sapor, 
who  daiMBded  only  Mesopotsimia,  Annenia,  and 
the  five  provinces  beyond  the  Tigris  althonjjh 
as  the  legitimate  successor  of  Cvrus,  he  said  that 
ho  luid  a  right  to  an  Aaia  and  Ainpe  aa  iur  aa  the 
river  Strynion  in  Macedonia.  ri>!)stantiu«  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  better  terms ;  but  the  negotia- 
liona  of  hia  ambaamdora  to  Penia  wan  fraatartad 

through  intrigue  and  perfidy  ;  and  the  War  Was 
continued  as  before,  and  with  the  same  duadfan- 
(age  to  the  Romant.  In  859,  Sapor  taak  Aarida 
hy  stonn.  and  Singain,  Berabde,  and  alhar  places 

yielded  to  him  in  the  following  year.  The  death 
of  Constantius  and  the  accession  of  Jnliui  made 
no  change.  The  fate  of  Julian  is  knaWB.  He 
might  hare  avoided  it  by  accepting  the  proposals  of 
peace  which  Sapor  made  him  immediately  after  his 
aaeaaalon,  but  he  nobly  rejected  them,  and  caused 
his  niin  although  he  did  not  deserve  it.  Jovian, 
to  secure  his  own  accession,  made  that  famous 
tnaly  widi  Sapor  for  which  ha  haa  baea  bhaad  so 
moeh,  and  ceded  to  him  the  five  provinces  beyond 
Aa  Tkris,  and  the  fortreaaes  of  Nisibis.  Singara, 
9k.  Iberia  and  Armeala  wem  left  la  ttidr  ma ; 

and  were  comj  !  t  ly  rcthiceil  hy  Sapor  in  and 
the  following  year.  A  war  with  the  Caucasian 
nations,  oceasloned  through  the  subjugation  of  Ar- 
menia, and  another  with  the  Arsncidae  in  distant 
Bactria,  which  might  have  had  its  cause  in  the 
aama  circumstance,  filled  the  latter  yeaft  af  the 
nigtt  of  Sapor,  who  died  in  381.  Sapor  has  been 
Bomamed  the  Great,  and  no  Persian  kmg  had  ever 
caused  such  terror  to  llome  as  this  monarch. 

10.  AltDisHiR  or  Artaxkrxks  IL,  the  sno- 
cessor  of  Sapor  the  Great,  reigned  from  A.  D.  381 
—385.  Ue  was  a  prince  of  royal  blond,  but  hi's 
deaeent  la  daabtlu!,  and  he  was  decidedly  no  son  of 
Jvipor.  The  p«'ace  of  ^563  beinsj  strictly  kept  by  the 
Romans,  he  had  no  pretext  lor  making  war  upon 
th«n,{rhtMtincliaedtodoeo,aadwepa«on  to 

11.  SiupiTR  or  Sapor  III.,  who  reigned  from 
A.  o.  385—390.  According  to  Aoathias  (iv. 
p.  l8e,cd,Fteb)  ha  was  Iba  m  «r  Saoor  iIm 
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who,  in  m.itliTs  of  genealogy,  deserve  full  creriiu 
he  waa  the  son  of  one  Shapur  Znlaktaf,  a  royal 
prinea.  Biaper  waa  anxions  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  the  emperor  Theodosius  the  Great,  and  sent 
a  Bolernn  embassy  with  splendid  presents  to  bitn  at 
Constantinople,  which  was  returned  by  a  Greek 
embassy  headed  by  Stilicho  goinf  to  Ptori^  Oartof 
to  these  diplomatic  transactions,  an  amPiTPTrent 
v,-a6  made  m  384,  according  to  which  Armetiu  acd 
Iberia  recoveiad  tiwtr  fadspaadwai 

12.  Hahram  or  Varaves  IV.,  reiijned  frtitn 
A.  D.  'M)0 — 404,  or  perhaus  not  so  long.  He  waa 
the  brother  of  Sapor  IIL,  aai  faaaduJ  K«taMm> 
shah,  fitill  a  flonri».hing  tow^^.  This  is  recorded  in 
an  inscription  on  a  monument  near  Kemwnshjih, 
wMdi  baa  baaa  eoplad  by  Rmpeaa  toMiOaiay  amd 
translated  by  Silvestrc  de  Sacy. 

13.  Yuoumo,  or  Jasoiosao  L  QWivjfifiwt}, 
■aiiMuaad  Ut atrim^  or      (^mixR,  tiw  aaa  or 
brother  of  the  preceding,  reigned  from  a-  d.  404, 
or  eariier,  to  420  or  421.    He  is  commonly  call<-d 
YeadigenL   He  stood  on  fri«)dly  tenns  with  the 
emperor  Arcadins,  who,  it  is  said,  appftotod  his 
the  guardian  of  his  infant  son  and  Mieeessai^ 
Theoidosius  the  Younger.    We  refer  to  tiie  life  of 
Areadiaa  fer  more  information  respecting  this 
stranga  alory.    Yesdigerd  is  described  by  the 
Eastern  writers  as  a  cruel  and  extrav^ant  oaa* 
whose  death  was  haflad  b^  Ua  art^aato  as  a  biea»> 
iTig,  but  the  Western  writers  speak  of  him  aa  • 
model  of  wisdom  and  moderation.    If  tiie  lattif 
are  right,  thef  iM^Mbapato  tIvw  tha  pneaafa 
hundred  years,  which,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  empress  Pnlcheria,  Arcadius  ia  said  to  harm 
oBBcIadad  wtlb  Mbl  Battf  waadaiittiMconaclBeaa 
of  tlic  former  opinion,  we  are  at  a  lovs  to  explain  it, 
unless  we  presume  that  the  Persian  fireworship- 
pers  cast  diwrace  upon  the  name  of  their  severe^ 
because  ba  nawed  himself  cruel  against  the  Chris- 
tians, and  thb  we  can  hardly  admit.    It  is  mor«> 
probable  that  he  was  represented  as  a  tyrant,  in 
consequence  of  having  dealt  severely  with  tha 
powerful  aristocratic  party.     As  to  the  Christians, 
he  was  for  several  years  their  decided  friend,  till 
Abdas,  bishop  of  Susa,  wantonly  destroyed  a  fiie- 
temple.  and  haughtily  rcfuwd  to  rebuild  it  whoi 
the  king  ordered  him  to  do  so.    His  pnaishflMal 
was  deiMh,  and  one  or  two  (SoaoHk  to.  4)  peraeea* 
tions  ensued  against  the  Christians. 

14.  Bahkam  or  Varanxs  V.,  aoznamed  Gora, 
or  the**  WiM>  Am,"*  aa  aseaam  af  Ma  piwiGa  ftr 

the  chase  of  that  animal,  reigned  from  a.  d.  42*>  or 
421  tiU  440.  He  was  the  eldest  soa  oC  Yesda- 
gerd  I.,  and  fohefhed  fnm  btoi  tha  halnd  af  Oa 

aristocracy,  who  tried,  but  in  vain,  to  fix  the 
diadem  on  the  head  of  Chowoes  or  Khosrew,  a  royal 
prince.  In  their  dvll  eontaat  Bahnun  was  vic- 
torious. The  pt  r<>cciitinn9  against  the  Christiaas 
were  continued  by  him  to  such  an  extent,  that 
thousands  of  his  subjects  took  refuge  wiihiu  the 
Roman  dominions.  He  showed  the  nme  intole- 
rant and  fanatical  sp'rit  toward?  the  Arsacid 
Ardishir  or  Artaxerxcs,  whom  he  had  put  on  the 
tbreaa  of  Anaanh,  and  whom  he  endeavoand  ta 
convait  bj  compulsion.  Seeing  his  dominions  dc- 
populatea  bv  a  constant  tide  of  enugtatioo,  be 
claimed  hia  fi^fhifa  aahjeeta  bade  ftoa  OaasaB»> 

tin-iplc,  a  demand  which  Theodosius  noMv  declined 
to  conoply  with.  The  oooaequence  was  a  war, 
vUsbMaaat  todSlyOrai  Im*  abott^^ 
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the    acceftsioo  of  UahraiiL.    In  the  province  of 
AnmsvM  1k»  Vwtnn  army  nnder  NarM>8  was 
r-^v?pl«'tr!v  rnutf^d,  nv'\    the  courier  (Pailadiiw) 
brouMht  the  jovful  tidiugt  iii  tliree  ( ? )  days  from 
tine  Tigfto  to  MM  BoiponMi  The  Greeks,  however, 
Cii%-'c!  in  the  si«      of  Nisibis.  and  the  Per^irms  in 
their  tarn  were  driven  back  from  the  walls  of 
wbaM  Ushop,  AoMfttit  Ml  a  geoerooa 
ipW  to  the  patriotism  of  its  inhahitants.  The 
chief  MNUCt  for  tlie  hutorjr  of  this  war  it  an  eccle- 
■faaHfl  vtHar,  SoetatM,  »fc«M»  w*  naiamlly 
ftnd  it  mixed  up  with  a  great  iiiiih!>.t  of  wonders 
•nd  nuu-relloas  tales,  so  that  we  at  once  proceed 
to  it*  termination,  by  the  fiunom  peSW  of  OBO 
Imdr^   yea*^,  which   lasted   till   the  twelfth 
yr«ur  of  the  nipi  of  the  emperor  Anastasiua.  This 
p^ce  was  negotiated  by  Maximintu  and  Proeo- 
on  the  pirt  of  the  Greaki,  and  Bah  ram  boond 
him*«?lf  to  molest  the  Christians  no  further,  but 
hi»  promise  was  not  strictly  kept  by  his  successors. 
I>iiriDg  bis  nign  Armenia  was  divided  between 
the   Romans  and   the  Persiar:*,  whow  portion 
recetred  the  name  of  Persarnienia.    The  latter 
ymmn  of  tbe  reign  of  this  king  w  ere  occupied  by 
1  r-nt  wan!  apriinst  the  Huns,  Turks  •'Jnd  Indians, 
in  which  Bahram  is  said  to  have  achieved  those 
deede  tat  wbieb  be  bai  evw  rinee  ee»> 
to  h'  n  favourite  bvo  in  Perikm  poetry. 
TIm  Ihstsm  writers  xebto  MTeral  storiee  m  him, 
MM  ef  wbfcli  are  eenlrfned  in  Makofaa^  irorfc 
q-.u.ted  below,  to  whom  we  refer  the  student,  for 
they  are  well  worth  reading.    Oahram  was  aod- 
deu tolly  drowned  in  a  deep  well  together  w{&  his 
hor«e,  and  neither  man  nor  beast  ever  rose  again 
from  the  fathomless  pit    This  is  historical,  and 
the  well  was  visited  by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  and 
proT.  d  fatal  to  a  eeUier  of  bis  retinue. 

15.  Ykzouird  II.,  the  son  of  the  pn»cedinjr. 
reigned  from  a.  d.  44H  till  458.  He  was  suroamed 
«*8«rAIIIMWrr  or  The  Soldier's  IMaAd."  The 
|^rf»r»ecations  against  the  Christians  were  renewed 
by  him  with  unheard  of  cruelty,  especially  in 
l^sMnenh,  wbeie  7M  Bfagi  discharged  the 
d'itie>  of  mi8siiiiiar:p«;  nith  sword  ^in  hand.  The 
Armenians  nevertheless  resisted  bnvely,  and 
Cbfislianity,  though  petieeotod,  «w  Wfvr  loetod 
out.     Hi*  relations  ivith  Rome  were  peacefiiL 

16.  Uouiuz,  or  HuHMiMDAS  III.,  and  17.  Fi- 
Row,  arTwamm(n*p6ins,  n«pAn»t,  or  n^ovirrts ), 
aonsof  the  preceding,  claimed  the  sncco^sinn.  and 
ro«e  in  arms  against  each  other.  Poroses  gained  the 
throne  by  the  anistance  of  the  White  Hons,  against 
whom  he  turned  his  sword  in  after  years.  He  pe- 
rished in  a  great  battle  with  them  in  404,  or  as 
bite  as  480,  together  with  all  of  his  hom  except 
Kebad,  or,  perhaps,  only  some  of  them.  I'e ro^es  was 
accompanied  on  this  expeditioti  l>y  un  amba«iiador  of 
the  emperor  Zeuo.  (Procop.  ik  i.  Pen,  L  3—6.) 

la.  PAlAfUlor  pALLAa(IldKAM),wboteigned 
from  A.  D.  4B4  till  488,  was.  nccording  to  the 
I'.astem  writers,  a  son  of  PeroM>^  and  iuid  to  con- 
test dto  tlueoe  whh  ColMidM,  wbe  was  a  eon  of 
Pcfoeee,  according  to  both  Eartem  and  Western 
wmutm.  Terrible  internal  ntohitieiis  took  pbwe 
dazteg  bis  short  reign.  The  CbrMasa  were  no 

loi^r  pcrsecnlcd  bp<"atifie  they  were  not  fire  wnr- 
^ippera.  Howefer«  the  Nestorians  only  were  pro- 
tected, and  the  other  Cbrfstiani  wen  eompelled  to 
become  Nestorians  if  they  wouM  live  in  pciue. 
Palles  p!>rihhcd  in  a  hattle  with  hia  brother 
GDbalesu  48». 
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19.  KoBAU,  or  CouAUKS  (K»CaSi|s),  reigned 
from  A.  D.  488  to  498,  and  again  from  5<)1  or  602 
till  531.  The  years  from  498  till  502  were  filled 
up  by  the  ithurt  reign  of,  20.  JAMASPBSor  Zambm. 
According  to  the  Eastern  authorities,  he  was  the 
lin>ther  of  Cobadch,  whom  he  dethroned,  ritid  mm- 
pelted  to  fly  to  the  Uuns,  with  whoae  assist- 
anee  Cobadea  leeefwd  bb  <bmw  abeal  50S. 
Cohades  divided  his  kinpflom  in  four  great  divi- 
kions :  an  eastern,  a  western,  a  northeni,  and  a 
soatheni,8ad  nadeaaajr  wiseiegebitioBa  Voder 
hira  rose  the  reliKio-poIitical  sect  of  the  Maida- 
kiteS|  so  named  from  blasdar,  their  founder,  and 
wbom  we  may  compare  to  OMdern  Commnnlsta, 
or  Social  ifcts.  Their  principles  were  dembcxatical» 
and  their  rise  mar  be  considered  as  a  re-action 
a^nst  the  orerwhdming  iniluence  of  the  aris- 
tocracy. Cobades  was  for  some  time  an  adherent 
of  Mazdak,  but  he  afterwards  turned  against  him, 
in  order  to  gain  the  aristocratical  party.  The 
Mazdakites  accordingly  nee  ia  arms  and  offered 
the  diadem  to  Phtasiinis,  a  son  of  Coliudex,  but 
the  king  seized  their  leaders  by  a  stratagem,  and 
great  numbers  of  the  sectariana  were  masMicred. 
Pnxopius  ( Ikll.  I'rrt.  i.  11 )  8ay^  that  Cobades 
entreated  the  emperor  Justin  to  adopt  his  son 
Kbowv  Of  Cbesnee,  aftenmtde  NvHUTwan,  fat 
order  tlius  to  secure  the  succession  to  him  thnniijh 
the  assistance  of  the  RomansL  But  this  smacks 
very  ameb  of  the  tale  of  Arcadino  baring  ap- 
pointed king  Yesiligerd  the  guardian  of  his  soQ 
TheodoMus.  The  same  author  reUtes  that  Coba- 
des bad  fear  sons,  Cnases,  Zames,  Chosroes,  and 
Phtasurus,  whenoe  it  would  seem  as  if  the  abova 
Jamaspes  or  Zames  had  rebelled  against  his  father, 
and  not  against  his  brother.  But  an  Cubiules 
reigned  forty-three  years,  it  seems  incredible  thai 
he  sh<ni!d  have  ha.l  nii  fidnU  son  at  the  beginning 
of  bis  reign,  and  this  is  aa  additional  reaiion  to 
pat  gieator  osafidence  in  the  ffaeliiiiH  writers  in 
matters  of  genealogy.  We  now  proceed  to  the 
great  war  between  Cobades  and  the  emperor 
Anaetasina.  It  ipMars  that  aecording  to  tba 
terms  of  the  peace  of  one  hundred  years  concluded 
betwera  Theodosius  the  Younger  and  Bahnua  V., 
tito  BoaMia  wen  eWged  to  pay  annually  a  entafai 
sum  of  money  to  the  Persian  kif.i;.  and  C  liadei 
having  sent  in  hia  request  for  the  purpose,  waa 
*  by  Aaaelasloi,  ibal  be  woaM  lend 


him  money,  but  would  not  pay  any.  Cobadee 
dedared  war,  and  his  arms  were  victorious.  The 
Roman  generals  Hypadus  atid  Patricius  Phrygioa 
wen  defeated,  the  fortified  towns  in  MeeopotMoia 

were  conquered  liy  the  Persians  and  even  the 
greiU  fortress  .\inida  wan  carried  by  >>torm,  its 
inhabitonts  becoming  the  victims  to  the  fury  of  the 
besiegers.  Amhic  and  Ihmnic  hordes  served  under 
the  I'eraian  banner.  The  Huna,  however,  turned 
against  Cobades,  and  made  so  powerful  a  diversion 
in  the  North,  that  ho  listened  to  the  prnpnsaU  of 
AnasUsius,  to  wbom  he  granted  peace  in  605,  oa 
receiving  11,000  poaada  of  gold  as  aa  faideHraltf. 
He  also  n»stored  Mesopotamia  and  his  other  con- 
quests to  the  RomaaS|  being  unable  to  tn^iqtfin 
bis  aatbetHy  then  en  aecoant  of  the  pnuacted 

war  with  the  Huaa>  About  tliis  time  the  Romans 
constructed  the  flitUWi  of  Dara,  the  strongest  bnl- 
warfc  Bgdnst  Penia,  and  iitaated  ia  tiia  very  fim 
of  Ctesiphon,  on  the  spot  where  the  traveller 
descends  from  the  mountainous  portion  of  Mesopo- 
tania  isto  the  plaina  of  the  South.  Cobades,  in 
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CaucMOt  nd  fcrtifiod  thorn,  although  Ic-*  a«  a  pn^ 
caation  iglriMt  the  Roinan*  than  the  Hun*  and 
odier  iwiTtliefii  Itvtafwiiii  Tbcw  an  dia 
brnti'd  Ihcriaii  and  Albanian  gates,  tli«"  latter  of 
which  are  now  called  Demir  Kapa,  **the  Iron 
Oalat,**  or  the  gatei  of  Derlwad.  The  war  with 
CoRttantinople  wa*  renewed  in  531,  in  the  idgn  of 
the  emperor  Jattia  and  tocoeu  was  rather  on  the 
side  of  the  Persians,  till  Narses  and  his  brothers,  all 
of  whnni  wrrc  among  the  most  distinguished  gene* 
rals  of  Cobadea,  deserted  their  master  for  political 
motives  which  it  is  not  the  place  here  to  discuss, 
nd  jomd  the  army  of  Jortin.  The  great  Beli- 
ncin*!  appear**  in  these  wars  as  a  sltilful  and  snc- 
CMiful  general,  (jobades  left  several  sons,  bat 
feaqaMtbed  U*  «nfin  to  Ut  inmiito  mb  Ghat- 
foc^s. 

21.  Khosku,  or  Kuo^rkw  1^  called  Cbo8- 
aon  L  (X»apht)  by  the  Oieeki,  smwuBed 

AnurHIRWAN  (Nushirwnn),  or  "tlir  pmrroiis 
Bund,^  one  of  the  greatest  monarciis  of  Pertia, 
feigned  fron  ».  Ml  till  879.  He  iaberited  the 
war  :i<;niiist  the  Gn-cks.  We  have  spoken  above 
of  the  strange  story  that  Kboerew  was  to  be  adopted 
by  Jastin.  He  was  alieady  on  his  wi^  to  Con- 
stantsiinj  l's  when  he  was  informed  that  the  qonaa* 
tor  Prnclus  had  raised  objections  of  so  grave  a 
nature  against  the  adoption  that  the  ceremony 
could  not  take  i^aoe.  Khosrew  consequently  re- 
turnofi,  and  it  is  said  that  he  felt  the  in>^u1t  »o 
deeply  as  to  nook  revenpe  in  carrying  dciruclion 
over  the  Roman  empire.  The  first  war  was 
fiiii^bffi  ill  .");)■_'  or  Justinian  liavirjT  p>irchased 
peace  by  an  annual  tribute  of  44U,UUU  pieces  of 
geld.  One  ef  the  conditioiM  off  Kkimw  was,  that 
seven  rin^ek,  Init  Pagnn,  fin'^'es  or  phihisnphers 
who  bad  stayed  some  time  at  the  Persian  court, 
ilmdd  be  dDewed  to  live  in  Ae  Rooaiii  empire 
without  being  snhject  to  the  imperial  laws  apainst 
Pagana.  Thk  reflects  great  creidit  upon  the  king. 
The  eenqieata  ef  Belimoa  eanted  tae  jealonsy  of 
Khosrew,  and  although  be  received  a  considerable 
portion  of  tbe  treasures  which  the  Greek  found  at 
Carthage,  be  tiMOght  it  prudent  to  draw  the 
Greek  arms  into  a  field  where  laurels  were  not  so 
easily  gained  as  in  Africa.  To  this  effect  he 
roused  the  Arab  Almondar,  king  of  Hira,  to  make 
an  inroad  iota  the  empire,  and  as  he  supported 
him,  hostilities  soon  broke  out  between  Con- 
•tantinople  and  Ctesiphon  also.  The  det^iiis  of 
thie  war,  which  lasted  from  540  to  have 
been  piven  in  the  life  of  Justinian  I.  Tlie  em- 
peror pruniiaed  an  annual  tribute  of  4(),0(i(i 
nieeee  ef  gold,  and  leoeiTed  the  cession  of  the 
Persian  c!.'tim«i  upon  Colchis  and  Lnzica.  Tbe 
third  war  arose  out  of  the  conquest  of  Yemen  and 
•thar  parta  ef  AnUa,  Inmb  «Udi  cevstry  the 
Fafsians  drove  out  an  Abyssinian  nsuqier,  and 
plaaad  a  king  <d  the  ancient  royal  fiunily  on  the 
lieaeiitie  wtene,  who  remained  eanaequently  a 
Tassal  of  Kliosr.'w.  The  power  of  the  Persian  king 
was  already  aiilikieiitlj  gnat  to  inspire  fear  to  tbe 
emperor  Jestm  IL,  aM  aa  At  eonqvaat  of  AnMn 
lAffded  Khosrew  an  opporttmity  of  continually 
annoying  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  by  mean*  of  tlM 
roving  tribM  on  the  tiortnem  bordera  of  Arabia, 
the  emperor  resolved  upon  war.  Turk*  ef  Cen- 
tral Asia,  and  Abyssinians  from  the  sources  of 
the  Nile,  were  bis  allies.  At  the  same  time  (569) 
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et  aadpt  tiiewaaNee  wnder the  nthmtlj  mtlim 

enipf-ror.  so  t*iat  Kho^ri'w  n!-i  had  a  f;ur  pretext  fat 
war.  This  war,  of  which  Kboerew  did  not  »ee  the 
end,  brake  ent  in  571,  and  aa  ita  details  are  given 
in  the  lives  of  the  emperon  Justin  II.,  Tiberina  Jl^ 
Mauritius,  and  of  Justinian,  the  second  *nn  of  Ger- 
manns,  we  shall  not  dwell  further  uyoix  tiiese 
topics. 

We  must  consider  Khosrew  as  fine  of  tTje  prrnte^t 
kings  of  Persia.    In  his  protnict^'d  wara  with  tbe 
Romans  he  di'^puted  tbe  field  with  coaqaanaa 
of  Africa  and  Italy,  and  with  iht)'-^  very  g^nt^nStt 
TilxTius  and  Mauritius,  who  brought  Peraia  to  tbe 
brink  of  rda  but  a  few  years  after  bia  dcnik 
His  empire  extended  firom  the  Indus  to  tbe  iLrd 
bea,  aud  large  tracts  in  Centcal  Asia,  perita|Mi  a 
partfan  of  eaatem  Bnlop^  leeagnlBed  uai  fcr  n 
time  as  their  sovereign.    He  received  crTi!..:>(!.jes 
and  presents  (ran  the  remotest  kings  of  Aaia  aad 
AMau  Hia  intemal  governnMoit  waa  deepotic  and 

cniel,  but  of  thnt  timi  di-f-crip'ton  which  pleaaea 
Orientalsb  so  that  lie  still  lives  ia  the  asamory  of 
the  Pentan  aa  •  medal  ef  bnllaa.  Tke  ca«- 
munist  ^Ta/(l;ik  wat  put  to  death  by  hia  nsikf, 
after  his  doctrines  had  caused  a  dangerous  revo- 
lution in  the  habits  and  minds  of  the  people,  as  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  his  doctrine  of  noinmiiilj 
of  women,  so  utterly  adverse  to  the  viewa  of  the 
Oriental  nations,  had  taken  a  firm  root  araotig  the 
Persians.    His  baart  bled  when  Nushirad,  his  son 
by  a  Christian  woman,  and  a  Christinn  himw.  If, 
rose  in  arms  against  him.  but  he  quelled  the  rebel- 
lion vigorously,  and  Nufthirad  poriabed 

The  administration  of  Khosrew  provided  for  all 
the  wants  of  his  subjects ;  and  agriculture,  trade, and 
learning  were  eqodly  pMedad  bj  bia.  Be  hc^ 

stowed  the  preatest  care  upon  re- populating  ravnL'»  d 
provinces,  and  rebuilding  destroyed  cities  and  vii- 
lageataatbal  every  bodyeonldbe  happy  in  Pwaia, 
provided  he  obey«i  the  king's  will  without  oppo- 
sition.   At  Gondi  Si4ior,  near  Suae,  lie  ibnnded 
an  acnderoy  apparently  en  the  andal  ef  Ae  Oieelc 
schools  at  Athens,  Alexandria,  &c.    He  caused  th*  | 
best  Greek,  Latin,  and  Indian  works  to  be  txana- 
brted  into  Persian ;  and  bad  be  been  an  Anacid 
instead  of  a  Sassanid,  Peciia  toil^  bnit  baeiM 
under  him  an  Eastern  Greece. 

22.  HoRMfZ  or  IIormiadas  IV.,  the  son  of 
Khosrew,  reigned  from  a.  D.  579  till  590.  He  caoiad 
on  his  father's  war  with  the  Greeks,  to  thedisadvan^ 
tage,  though  not  to  the  disgrace,  of  Persia.  Some 
time  before  Khosrew  died,  tbe  general  JustiniaB 
had  ad\-anced  as  far  as  the  Caspian,  which  he  ex- 
plored by  means  of  a  Greek  imvy,  the  fint  that 
was  aaan  en  tboee  waten  since  the  time  of  Selencna  I 
Nicit'ir  and  Antiochus  I.  Soter,  kinps  of  Svria, 
whose  admiral  Patrudes  nrst  disidayed  tbe  Ureek 
fbig  en  tbe  Caapian.  Sewntj  tbenaand  prisonan 
were  sent  by  Justinian  to  Cyprus,  where  they 
settled.    Upon  thia  Joatinian  nenetiated  iate 
Assyria,  u  eanaaqnaaea  ef  n  defeat  anatainad  by 
the  Persian  Tamchosraei^  Jiatinian  wa5  ncil'  ^, 
and  replaced  by  JdaoiiliMi  who  eoon  retrieved  the 
fivlMit  ef  IbeOteek  ntDa»  and  to  fbttoij  year 
when  Chosroes  died  (579)  he  took  np  Ua  nlnlN^ 
qnarten  in  Mesopotamia,  from  whence,  in  the  fal- 
lowing year,  he  penetrated  into  lower  Mesopotamia 
and  r  it<  d  a  Penum  army.   He  gained  another 
victory  in  581,  and  Tamchosroes  perished  in  tbe 
battle.  Dut  Maurice  having  succeeded  the  emperor 
TIbariM  in  tbn  you^  bit  fMtol  in  Ibi  Im^ 
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HjVtaconf  was  twice  wonted,  and  the  annies  of 
HonDiadaa  were  victorious  till  586,  when  Philip- 
vita  dcatrejvd  the  Persian  boat  at  Solaoon  near 
Diua.  His  successor  lleraclius  was  still  more  suc- 
oeaafbU  In  the  great  battle  of  Sisarbene,  in  588, 
the  Persians  wara  ■miBifl'"*^  and  their  camp  was 
tiken.  Ilormur  now  conrltuicd  an  alliance  with 
the  Turks,  who,  however,  tiinuHi  suddenly  agiiiuBt 
him,  after  having  been  admitted  into  Media,  and 
Persia  would  have  been  lost  bat  for  thi'  splendid 
achierementa  of  Bahrain,  who  drove  the  barbarians 
teek  imo  thdr  tti&ffpmt  and  compelled  them  to  pay 
themselves  the  tribute  which  they  had  demanded 
from  Pcnia.  iialiram  was  rewarded  with  infrsr 
tllnds,  nd  bsin^  lappottad  hy  tfia  irirtMni^ 
turned  against  the  king,  who  now  n-aped  the  fniits 
of  hia  fbimar  oondnct  against  the  nandeea.  While 
Hdkiaa  advanead  upon  the  myu  trnMrnot,  Hor- 
muz  was  seized  by  Bindoes,  a  roj-al  prinw  ;  ud  a 
XMticHi  that  knew  no  other  form  of  gtmiaamtX 
than  the  nu»t  ahaolote  deapotiiro,  now  beheld  the 
anomalooa  eight  of  their  king  being  tried  by  the 
grandeea,  aentenced  to  lose  his  throne,  to  be  de- 
nriTed^af  his  sight,  and  to  end  his  daft  in  tapdntj. 
HofBm  ipef—ded  the  grandees  to  pbce  the  diadem 
cm  his  second  ton,  but  he  wnn  too  much  detested 
to  meet  with  compiianceT  and  his  eldest  son  Chos- 
iMavw  chosen  in  hb  stead.  Bahnun  pn  tested 
acrainst  thi«  election  with  sword  in  hand,  aiui  Clios- 
roea,  unable  to  cope  with  him,  fled  to  the  canip  of 
th«  ««pefor.  Dnring  Uieee  troubles  the  blinded 
Hormtiz  was  murdered  by  Bindoes  (590).  The 
crenta  have  been  more  folly  rekted  in  the  life  of  the 
«mpem  Mamietits.  King  HonmB  wmld  have  met 
with  a  better  fate  had  his  father's  excellent  minister, 
Abtt-Buig-ft-mihir,  commonly  called  Busurg,  con- 
tinaed  to       at  his  coort,  fiom  vhkh  M  hgv' 

iiMi;.'.»d  him  to  retire  soon  after  the  arcossion  of 
liunaui.  According  to  some  writers,  Buzurg  had 
been  vAakter  1o  king  Cobades  (502—531) ;  bnt 
we  can  hardly  believe  that  he  discharged  his  emi- 
nent fonctiona  daring  so  long  a  period  as  sixty 
jeara.  However,  the  thing  is  possible.  This 
Bmurg  still  lives  in  the  memory  of  the  people  as 
one  of  the  greatest  sages.  He  introduced  the  study 
of  Indian  literature  into  Persia,  and  thence  also  he 
teported  tha  mttX  nohb  «f  gunes,  cheas. 

23.  Bahram  or  Varanrk  VI.  Shi  hin,  a  royal 
prince,  reigned  from  a.  d.  oi)0  till  591.  This  is  the 
great  general  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article. 
Unable  to  maintain  the  throne  against  Khosrew, 
who  waa  supported  by  the  emperor  Mauricius,  he 
M  ta  thal^nln,  ooea  hit  enemies,  by  whom  he 
was  well  received  and  raised  to  the  hii;hest  dicnii- 
tieb  It  is  said  that  he  was  poisoned  (by  the  Per- 
aias  kfaig?)L  Bahiaa  waa  ana  af  lha  gnateil 
heroes  of  Persia,  and  his  life  is  very  interesting. 

24.  Khosbbw  or  Cuokrobb  I  L  P uk wa,reigned 
ft«BiA.n.  590er591tiD638.aadiraa  the  aonaf 
HoRMUZ  IV.  It  has  been  related  in  the  preceding 
article  how  he  ascended  the  thnme^  loat  it  against 
IVK"iTif,  and  recovered  it  widi  the  aasisttnce  of  the 

danriduL  In  this  expedition  the  Greek 
Bj  waa  commanded  by  Narses,  a  general  scarcely 
laas  eminent  than  the  great  eunuch,  and  who  de- 
alioyad  IIm  hopes  of  the  u.«urper  Bahram  in  two 
pr»'at  battles  on  the  river  Zab.  The  adherents  of 
Bahram  were  severely  puuibhed  by  Chosroes,  who 
ceatiaaed  to  live  in  peace  with  Constantinople  as 
loi  g  as  Mauritius  lived,  and  even  kept  a  Greek 
body  guards  so  that  Penua  waa  entirely  under 
VOL,  to. 
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Gfeek  inflaaaoab  But  when  the  murderer  and 
sQccessor  of  Ifamicius,  the  tjrrant  Pbncaa,  an* 
nouneed  his  aoceasion  to  Chosroes  by  Lilioa,  the 
same  person  who  had  spilt  the  blood  of  Mauricias, 
the  Persian  king,  threw  the  ambassador  into  a 
dungeon  and  declared  war  to  avenge  tha  death  of 
hia  benefactor  (603).  f)win<_'  to  the  prowess  of 
the  Persians,  and  the  had  choice  Phocas  made  of 
hii  gaaerals  after  ha  had  laaMvad  Naiaaa  ftaaa  the 
command,  the  arms  of  Cho*rr>e9  met  with  extra- 
ordinary success.  He  conquered  Mesopotamia  and 
ita  great  bulwarks  Dara,  Amida,  Edeasa,  and  over* 
ran  all  Asia  Minor,  m:iking  the  inhabitants  of 
Gkmstantinople  tremble  for  their  safety.  Mor  waa 
his  progresa  dieckad  throogh  dM  aeeearien  af 
lleraclius,  in  610,  who  Mied  in  vain  fur  peace. 
Syria  yielded  to  ChoaioeainSll,  Palestine  in  614, 
Egypt  in  616,  and  in  the  mm  year  Asia  Minor 
was  completely  conquered,  a  Penian  camp  being 
pitched  at  Chakedoo,  onpoaita  Constantinople, 
when  fhm  Vmdam  vaiatnMd  themselves  daring 
ten  year*.  It  was  not  before  621  that  HeracHus 
showed  himself  that  extraordinary  man  he  really 
waa,  and  saved  tha  Eaatem  empire  from  the  brink 
of  ruin.  The  history  of  his  splendid  campaigna 
has  been  given  in  his  life  with  sufficient  details  to 
make  its  repetition  here  superfluous.  Bunie  down 
by  a  series  of  unparalleled  lalrfHtODea,  and  worn 
out  by  ape  and  fatigue,  Chosroes  resolved,  in  628, 
to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  son  Merdaza,  but 
Shirweh,  or  Siroes,  his  eldest,  anticipated  hia  desiga, 
and  at  the  head  of  a  Iwind  of  noble  conspinUom 
seized  upon  the  person  of  his  fiather,  deposed  iiim 
on  the  25th  of  February,  928*  and  put  hfaa  to 
death  on  the  28th  following. 

The  Orientals  say  that  Choaroee  reigned  lis 
years  too  bag ;  aad  it  Is  father  faaaulcable  thai 
his  great  antagonist  Heraclius  also  outlived  hi* 
glory.  Ho  Persian  king  lived  in  such  splendour 
as  Cheaeaaf  and  howtver  fidraleiia  tiie  BHtam 
accounts  respecting  hh  magnificence  may  be,  they 
are  true  in  the  main,  as  is  attested  by  the  Weatem 
writer*.  Cliosroes  vras  summoned  by  Mohammed 
to  embrace  the  new  doctrine,  but  replied  with  con« 
tempt  to  the  messenger  of  a  **  lizard  entcr,*^  as  the 
Persians  used  to  call  the  wandering  tribes  of  the 
Arabs.    Hia  aBBBaaofa  held  a  di£Serent  language. 

2.5.  Shirwbh  or  Sirobs  (Sjprftjs),  reigned  only 
eight  months,  and  died  probably  on  unnatural 
death,  after  having  murdered  Merdaza  and  several 
others  of  his  brother*.  In  the  month  of  March, 
628,  he  concluded  peace  with  the  emperor  Herar 
clinsw  The  nomerooa  captivea  waea  nalofed  ea 
both  sides,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Greek 
subjects  were  thus  given  back  to  their  families  and 
r.  Sfaoaa  aba  laaloiad  tha  hafy  emit 
•t  tha  eoMMat  af  Jan* 


Aev  eauuUj*  Si 
which  liad  baan 


96.  Aainrana  ar  ABTAXsazaa,  Aa  inftat  lott 

of  Siroes,  was  murdered  a  few  days  after  the  death 
of  hi*  father.  He  was  the  last  male  Sassanid. 
After  bun  the  tluone  was  disputed  by  a  host  of 
candidates  of  both  sexes  and  doubtful  descent,  who 
had  no  sooner  ascended  the  throne  than  they  wvre 
hurried  from  it  into  death  or  captivity.  They  were, 
according  to  the  ICastem  sources — 

27.  I'l  RAN  DuRHT,adaa^t«r«fKhoacawPiir> 
wiz,  and  a  sister  of  biroeai 

28.  Shah-Shknaiidaii,  her  cousin  and  lover. 

29.  AuiM'DmaR^  a  daightar  of  Khamr 
Purwia. 
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denugogae,  was  probablj  a  grandion  of  the  pre- 

powers  of 

oratory,  but  was  of  a  loose  and  (li«isolutf  chanu-ter ; 
and  be  n^gbt  probabW  hare  passed  thiouflh  life 
audi  like  most  other  Romaii  witim,  had  m  net 
received  an  insult  from  the  senate  at  the  com- 
mtnoeiBent  of  bis  public  career,  which  rankled  in 
Ua  braut  and  made  him  a  furious  oppoiMnt  of  the 
■ifateewtical  party.  In  his  quaestorsbip,  &&  104, 
he  vrnn  utatioiK'd  at  O^tia,  and  as  Rome  was  so^i^ 
in^r  at  that  time  from  a  scarcity  of  com,  and  the 
eenate  thought  tfau  fiatominas  did  not  make 
snfficipiit  pxertioHR  tn  Ritpply  the  city,  they  supor- 
sedr-d  him  and  entriut«d  the  proviiiioning  of  the 
eapitfll  to  M.  Scannia  (Diod.  Ejk.  xxxvi.  p.  608, 
ed.  W'esii. ;  Cic.  pro  S>  rf.  1 7,  de  Harmqu  Heap. 
20).  Satuminus  forthwith  threw  himself  into 
tile  Araneet  taiikB  ef  Ae  demoomtifld  pefty,  and 
entered  into  a  close  alliance  Marina  and  his 
friendsL  lie  soon  acquired  great  popularity,  and 
wee  deeled  tri  hone  ef  tlie  pMw  ibr  the  ynr  c 
lO'J.  W.'  li  ivc  scarcely  any  accounts  of  bin  con- 
duct in  his  lirst  tribunate  ;  but  he  did  enough  to 
earn  the  hatied  ef  the  arieteefMy,  and  aeeerdingly 
Mf tflinn  Numidicus,  who  was  at  that  time  censor, 
endeavoured  to  expel  him  frsm  the  senate  on  the 
groand  of  immoralitj,  bat  was  preteoted  from 
carrying  his  purpose  into  execution  by  the  oppo- 
sition of  his  colleague.  Satuminus  Towed  ven- 
gcoiice  against  Metellus,  which  he  was  soon  able 
to  gratiiy  bj  the  assistance  of  Marius,  who  was 
also  a  personal  en«»my  of  Metellus,  He  resolved 
to  become  a  candidate  for  the  tribuiuit«  lor  the 
3Ftar  B.<x  IOOL  At  the  same  tfane  Ofameia,  who 
next  to  Satiiminns  wa*  the  greatest  demngogne  of 
the  day,  offered  himtelf  as  a  candidate  for  the 
pnelorship,  and  Marias  for  the  consnUiipk  If 
they  all  three  carrieil  their  elections,  the  power  of 
the  state,  they  thought,  would  be  in  their  bands ; 
tii^y  might  easily  rain  MetdhN,  Hid  crash  tiie 
aristocr.K  y.  Hut  in  the  midst  of  these  projects 
Satuminus  was  nearly  ruined  by  a  ikilfol  move* 
rnent  ef  hie  enemiee.  In  the  eencie  of  101, 
and  before  the  comitia  for  the  election  of  the  ma- 
cistrates  for  the  ensuing  year  were  held,  the  am- 
haasadors  of  Mithridates  appeared  it  Rome,  bring- 
ing with  them  large  sums  of  money  for  the  purpose 
of  bribing  the  leading  senators.  As  soon  as  thb 
became  known  to  Satuminus,  he  not  only  attacked 
th*  amaloiB  with  the  utmost  vehemence,  but 
heaped  the  greatest  insults  upon  tli*-  anil»as«adors. 
Upon  tile  latter  complaining  of  tiui>  viulatiuu  of 
tiM  kw  of  natiooa,  the  Moale  eagerly  availed 
themsflves  of  the  opportunity,  and  brt>ni;ht  Satur^ 
niuus  to  trial  for  tlie  otfence  he  bad  cumuiitted. 
As  the  JnfieM  at  that  time  eenaieted  ezdasively 
of  senators,  his  condemnation  appeared  certain. 
Satuminus  in  the  utmost  alarm  put  on  the  drees  of 
n  sappliant,  and  endenvwned  bgr  hia  appearance,  ae 
well  as  by  hk  words,  to  excite  the  commiseration 
of  the  people.  In  tbie  be  completely  succeeded  ; 
the  people  regarded  hhn  Mnnutftyrte  dieir  enmi, 

nn<I  I'M  the  day  nf  his  trial  a«<.»'niM(il  in  sm-h 
cruwds  around  th^  court,  that  the  judioes  were 
oven  wed,  and  eenlrary  to  genital  expeetalion  pro- 
nounced a  veniict  of  acquittal  (Diod.  Etc.  p.  6.31, 
ed.  Wees).  In  the  comitia  which  soon  folbwed, 
Manns  waa  elected  consul  and  Olaocia  praetor, 
but  Satuminus  was  not  equally  succesgfni.  He 
lost  his  election  chiefly  tliroiijli  \\\o  ext*riion'*  of 
A.  Neniusi  who  distinguislicd  huui>«lf  by  lu»  ve- 


hement attacks  upon  dhacla  and  &Unminaa,  and 
WK  dieieB  in  hie  etead.   But  Nenina  paid  dcariy 

for  his  honour,  for  in  the  same  evening  be  was 
murdered  by  the  emissaries  of  GUucia  and  Satar- 
ninat ;  and  caily  Ae  Iblbwing  morning  befoie  ths 
fx  nm  w.i^  full,  Satuminus  was  chosen  to  fiD  if 
the  vacancr.  As  soon  as  be  had  entered  upon  Vf< 
tribnaate  (b.  c  100),  he  brought  forward  an  ax'^- 
rian  law  for  dividing  the  lands  in  (laul.  which  had 
been  ktely  occupied  by  the  Cimhri,  an  i  a.]  it-d  to  the 
hiw  a  cUuse,  that,  if  it  was  enacted  by  the  people, 
the  senate  should  swear  obedience  to  it  within  five 
days,  and  that  whoever  n  fiiM^d  to  dn  f<c>  «*hnitld  be 
ex(>elled  from  the  senate,  and  pay  a  tine  of  twea^ 
talents.  This  daaae  waa  epedallf  aioaed  at  Me- 
tellus.  who,  it  was  well  knowTj,  would  refuse  to 
obey  the  requisition.  But  in  order  to  make  sore 
of  a  refbial  en  the  part  of  MeteNaa,  Mariaa  i«» 

in  the  senate  and  declared  that  h.-  wnnll  v,e:(^ 
take  the  oath,  and  Metellus  made  the  i^ue  dedi^ 
ralioB  t  bnt  when  the  kw  had  been  passed,  aa4 
Satuminus  summoned  the  senators  to  the  rostra  to 
comply  with  tfae  demands  of  the  law,  Marios,  to 
tht  aeleiiiihnientof  a]l,faunediatelytookthe  oath, 
a!i'i  advised  the  senate  to  follow  his  example.  Me- 
tellus alone  refused  compliance;  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  Satnrabos  sent  his  viator  to  drag  th« 
ex-censor  out  of  the  senate- house.  Not  content 
with  his  victory,  he  brought  forward  a  bill  to 
punish  him  with  exile.  The  friends  of  Metellna 
were  ready  to  take  up  arras  in  hia  defence  ;  bat 
Metellus  declined  their  aif^ififance,  nnd  withdrew 
privately  from  the  city,  batunuuus  hrouKht  fiorwaid 
other  popalar  HMMona,  af  which  our  InfofaMrtla^ 
is  very  scanty.  He  proposed  a  Lex  FnmieritaHa, 
by  which  the  state  was  to  sell  com  to  the  people  at 
&-6tha  ef  aa  aa  ibr  the  mediae  ( Aaeler,  •/ flhiii— 
i.  12).  and  also  a  law  for  founding  new  colon ie«  in 
Sicily,  Achaia,  and  Macedonia  fAuiaL  Vict.  4»  Vir, 
/2Z.  7St  eoap.Cle.^BbA.91).  Inlbaeomidn 
for  th"  cli-ction  of  the  mjigistrates  for  the  T  'li-  wing 
year,  Satuminus  obtained  the  tribunate  for  tlie  third 
tfane,  and  aieng  with  him  thcrt  wm  cheeen  a  c«r> 

tain  Kqnitius,  a  ranaway  f-lave,  who  pretended  ta 
be  a  son  of  Tib.  Qracchus.  Olaocia  was  at  th« 
anna  time  a  candidate  fbr  the  consulship ;  the  two 
other  candidates  were  M.  Antonius  and  C  Maaa 
mina.  The  election  of  Antonius  was  certain,  anr! 
the  Btruffgle  lay  between  (Jlaucia  and  Meiumius. 
As  tha  latter  seemed  fihaljr  to  caoy  hia  Tlirtiiia. 
Satnmtnns  and  Glaticin  hired  some  rafRans  who 
murden*d  him  openly  iu  the  comitia.  All  sen&ible 
people  hod  previously  become  ahrmed  at  the  mod 
oondoct  of  Satuminus  and  his  associates  ;  and  thie 
hist  act  pnxiuced  a  complete  reaction  against  him. 
The  senate  felt  themselves  now  sufficiently  atrong 
to  declare  thi-m  public  enemies,  and  ordered  the 
consuls  to  put  them  down  by  feroo.  Marina  eras 
unwilling  to  act  against  hie  aasnahiHa,  bat  ha  had 
no  alternative,  and  his  backwardness  was  com- 
pensated by  the  seal  of  others.  Driven  out  of  the 
fbram,  BataninnB,  Olaada,  and  tha  qaaiitin  Saa- 

feins  took  refuge  in  the  Capitol,  but  the  partiv\tis 
of  the  senate  cut  off  the  pipes  which  supplied  the 
Ciipitel  with  water,  before  Marina  began  to  sneve 
against  them.  Unable  to  hold  out  any  long«*r, 
thev  surrendered  to  Marius.  The  latter  did  all  be 
coud  to  save  tbeir  lives :  as  soon  as  they  descended 
from  the  Capitol,  lie  placed  them  for  security  in  the 
Curia  Hostili.x,  but  the  mob  pulled  off  the  tiles  of 
the  senate-bouse,  and  pelted  tbem  with  iha  tilee 
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till  they  «ii«d.  The  lenate  gave  tbeir  ttnakm  to 
them&  proceedingt  by  rewarding  with  tlM  eMaMh 

f^hip  a  tlavw  of  the  name  of  Si.-aevn,  who  claimed 
the  fannour  of  having  killed  Saturuinut.  Nearly 
forty  yean  after  these  event*,  the  tribune  T.  La- 
WamM^  Mennd     aged  Mnator  Rahiriua,  of  having 

been  the  nmrderer  of  Satominut.  An  account  of 
this  trial  ift  given  elaewhere.  [Rabiriuh.]  (Ap- 
pian,  B.a  'u  28—32  ;  IMut.  Mar.  28—30  ;  Liv. 
J-Spi/.  69  ;  ()ro«.  V.  17  ;  Flor.  uL  16  ;  Veil,  Pat  ii. 
12  i  VaL  Max.  is.  7.  §  3 ;  Cic.  BrmL  Q2, proved. 

4.  T..  Ai  Pt'LEius  S  \TURNTNUR,  was  propmetor 
of  Macedonia  in  B.  c.  5ii,  when  Cicero  Tiaited  the 
|«w»luo  aftag  hb  bulriimtftpt  Boaw^  Ahhongh 
a  friend  of  Cirpro,  he  did  not  ventorc  to  show  him 
auiv  marks  of  attention  £ar  fear  of  displea»ing  the 
nAng  party  al  Room.  It  wm  only  hb  qaaealor 
PUuiciuA  who  openly  e*poiiscd  the  cauw  of  the 

Thia  Satiiminna  waa  a  native  of  Atina, 
Slid  waa  ikt  Cnt  Mlitw     Alt  fBMftilDis  iHw 

had  obtaiMd  ftOBlIt  tAcik    (GMi#V»iVlMk  9, 

11.41.) 

5.  Cn.  Appulkidi  SATimifmua,  tha  aen  of 
Mtt.  4,  waa  present  at  the  trial  of  Cn.  Plandut,  in 

B.  c,  .'>4.  During  Cicero's  absence  in  Cilicia,  B.C. 
50,  he  wtii  accused  by  Cn.  Domitius,  a*  Caelim 
vritec  to  Cicero  (Cic  pro  Plane.  8,  13,  W  Fmt. 
viii.  14).  He  in  al«o  mentioned  by  Cicero  in  B.  c. 
4^,  m  the  heres  of  Q.  Tiirius  (ad  I'am.  xii.  26). 
Tht4  S.itumintts  is  probably  the  MUBO  aa  Iht  one  of 
whom  ValeriM  MttdwM  tiUa  %  wmMmM  lab 
(ix.  1.  8  81. 

SATUBNI'Nim,  CLAUDIUS,  ft  Juirtta 

whose  LiUr  ^Mffulan's  df  Poenis  Paganorum  there 
la  aaii«|e  excerpt  in  the  Di^t  (60.  tit  19.  n  16). 
la  ifaa  FlotMitiM  Index  the  werit  la  allribalafi  to 
Venuleius  S-iturniiius,  an  error  which,  ns  it  has 
Inm  obiorved,  baa  manifaatir  originated  in  the 
thia  t»  tht  UtamA  «nH»l  of  &  AO.  tit  It. 
Two  rescripts  of  AntoniBaa  Piua  are  addressed  to 
Claodioa  Satuminna  (Dig.  20.  tiL  3.  a.  1.  §  2,  50. 
tic  7.  a.  4).  Satuminna  waa  praetor  nnder  the 
IHri  Fntna  (Dig.  17.  tit.  I.  s.  6.  8  7)*  A  reacript 
of  Hadrian  on  the  excusatio  of  a  minor  annis  xxv. 
who  had  been  appointed  (datus)  tutor  to  an  adfutis, 
ia  aidiWNd  to  Chwdhia  Satominui,  le^tna  Bel- 
pcae  ;  and  there  \s  no  chronological  aajponiblii^ 
in  asaoming  him  to  be  the  jurist. 

OvoliaB  SMdntldna  that  the  Q.  Satnminns  who 
wrote,  at  least,  ten  Wks  Ad  Edictum  (Dig.  34. 
titi  2L  a.  19.  8  7),  is  a  different  person  from  the 
aathar  «f  Aa  twalfai  /to  Pctmit  Pagcmomm.  A 
Satnminas  is  again  mentioned  in  an  excerpt  from 
Ulsian  (Dig.  12.  tit  2.  •.  U  8  Bat  thia 
Qaaitiia  may  ba  TmUM  ftrtnndmi^  (ZtaHMia, 
Gaeiicked€$Rom.  Privatrechts,  i.  p.  354.)  f  G.  L.] 

SATUBNl'NUS,  fA'MNlU^i,  the  paeda- 
gogus,  who  eoRoplad  tho  dnght«  of  Fmtiaa 
Autidianus.  (Val.  Max.  vi.  1.  §3.) 

SATURNINUS,  FU'RIUS,  a  rhetorician 
nentioMd  in  the  CWlnwarmM  of  Uie  elder  Seneca. 
(CoRtrov.  21.) 

SATURN I'NUS,  JU'NIUS,  a  Roman  hia- 
torian  of  the  Augustan  age,  quoted  by  Suetonius. 
(Am.  11.) 

SATUKM  N US.  LU'SIl'S,  ruined  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius  througii  means  of  Suiilius,  as 
i^enaateoftholMlH  Mliil.  (TlM.^3diL 

SATUaN I'NUS,  POMPEIUS,  a  contem 


ponury  of  the  youiuer  Plinj,  ia  pcaiaed  \q  tho 
tttttt  M  o  diiliiigdoMd  onlor,  Matoritiu 

(Flin.  Ep.  L  8).  Several  of  Pliny's  letters  are 
addressed  to  hia.  {fif,  L  8^  T.  0,  TiL  7»  1^ 

ix.  38.) 

SATURNI'NUS,  SET^TIUS.  1.  C.  S»- 
TIUB  (SATrRNiNi'dX  was  propraetor  of  Macedonia 
during  the  Social  war,  and  probably  fur  some  time 
afterwards.  He  defisaled  the  Thradaoe,  who  had 
invaded  hi«  prwvince  with  a  larjre  force,  under  tbeir 
king  Sothimus  (Uros.  v.  18,  :SuU.  II  ;  Cic  IVrr. 
iii.  93,  us  Piam-  34).  The  exact  time  during 
which  he  governed  M.icedonia  is  uncertain.  If 
the  reading  is  correct  in  the  Kpitome  of  Livy 
(Bpk.  70),  ho  eeoM  sot  have  hoeo  ofpointad  hMr 
than  n.  c.  n%  none  of  the  events  recorded  ia 
the  seventieth  book  were  later  than  that  yeaiw 
It  ia  «id  fo  tha  Epitoaw  that  ho  fsoght  amoe- 

cessfully  acrainst  the  Thmcians,  Init  tliis  id  pro- 
bably an  error.  It  is,  at  all  events,  clear  from 
Phitaich  (He.)  that  ho  woo  otfll  gwrmior  of 
Macedonia  in  n.  r.  8^,  whr  n  Siilia  was  in  Greece. 
Modem  wiiten  give  him  the  oognoinen  Satumi- 
nus,  aa  it  wao  hoim  hj  aM«l«f  tho  other  Sentti, 
but  it  doaa  not  oenr  hi  aayof  dio  tadont  wril«% 
as  fiff  aa  we  are  aware. 

2.  C.  SiNTiua  Saturniicv%  ww  one  of  tho 
MnoBO  of  diathigvishod  nak  who  deeerted  Sex. 
Poropeius  in  b.  r.  35,  and  parsed  over  to  Octa- 
vian  (Veil.  l^aL  ii.  77  ;  Apj.iaji,  Ii.  C.  v.  Liy, 
comp.  V.  52).  Ue  is  no  doubt  tho  aoBO  aa  the 
SentiuB  SfUuminus  Vetulio,  who  was  proscribed 
by  the  triumvirs  in  b.  c.  43,  and  escaped  to  Pum- 
^  Id  8Uhr  (VaL  Max.  viL  3.  §  9).  The  ctr- 
cumstancea,  nowever,  which  Valerius  Maxinius 
rekUea  respecting  his  escape,  are  told  by  Appiaa 
(A  Cl  K  45),  with  liiMWiM  to  OM  Pompmriaa. 
[Pf)MPOMt  s,  No.  14.]  Satanunus  was  rewarded 
for  hia  deeertion  of  PoanofaM  hy  the  consulship, 
which  ho  hiU  hi  &<x  10,  wflh  Q.  Loootiaa 
Vespillo.  Velleiiis  Patercnlus  celebrates  his  praises 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  carried  on  the  govern* 
ment  during  hia  contolahip,  and  for  hia  opposition 
to  the  seditious  schemes  of  Egnatius  Rufus. 
[Rupus,  EoNATius,  No.  2.]  After  his  consul- 
ship he  was  appointed  to  the  government  of  Syria, 
in  connection  with  which  ho  io  ftoquently  men* 
tioncd  by  Josephiis.  He  was  sueceeded  in  the 
government  by  C^tiintilius  \'arus  (Dion  Ca»s.  liv. 
10;  Pkaodtt.  de  Aquaed.  10;  Veil.  I'at.  ii.  92; 
Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  10.  §  8,  xvi.  11.  §  3,  xvii.  1. 
§  1,  xvii.  3.  8  2,  xvii.  5.  §  2,  Ii.  J.  i.  27.  §  2). 
Joeephos  {Aid.  ztL  11.  §9)  speaks  of  thrao 
sons  of  Sattirniinm.  who  accompanied  him  as  lepiti 
to  Syria,  and  who  were  present  with  their  fisther 
althotrialorHoiod^ooBoalBafytaahi  blc.O. 

3.  C.  Skntii's  C.  v.  C.  N.  S  kti  rmnts,  the  son 
of  No.  2.  waa  consul  a.  n.  4,  in  which  year  the 
Lax.  AoHa  8nthi  waa  paMad.  Ho  wm  appobted 
by  Aiitr^istiis  governor  of  Germany,  and  served 
with  diatinctioa  nnder  Tiberius,  in  hia  campaign 
Bgainat  tho  GcnBam.  Ho  waa,  fa  eettsequeuco, 
rewarded  by  Augustus  with  the  triumphal  oma> 
ments  in  A.  D.  6.  (VaU.  PaL  ii.  103^  105, 109 } 
Dion  Cass.  Iv.  28.) 

4.  Cn.  8mni;8  SAToainirD%  oensnl  suffectus 
A.  D.  4,  wn5  proba!)ly  likewiao  a  eon  of  No.  2. 
since  the  latter  bad,  as  we  havo  already  seen, 
Uiree  sons  in  Syria,  who  wan  iM  eooagh  to  serve 
as  bin  lepati.     He  wn  appointed  in  a.  n.  19, 

[guveruor  of  Syria,  uiid  cuuipciied  <».  Piau  by 
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Ibrre  of  anns  to  tnrrendar  ^  puvlnes  to  trftt.  | 

[Pwo,  No.  2S.]  Tacitu»  call§  the  gov<'rnor  of 
StHa  timplr  Cn.  Sentia«,  but  then  can  be  little 


doabt  that  be  if  the  tame  aa  the 
€f    D.  4.  (Tm;  Ahh.  il  74, 79, 81,  Hi.  7.) 

5.  Cn.  Skntu  s  SATi'RNivrs,  »on  of  No.  4,  was 
consul  A.  D.  41,  with  the  eiuperor  Caligula,  who 
was  ilain  in  this  year.  Ahm  tbt  death  of  Cali- 
gula, SntnniiiiuB  rande  n  lonj?  speech  in  the  nenate 
•gainst  tyranny,  if  we  may  trust  the  account  in 
jMephni.  (Joeeph.  Amt,iiz.%  B,J.IL  11.) 

6.  L.  SENTifN  SATrRrfmt'H,  ocmrn  cf>in«i  of 
the  npoblicau  penod,  but  it  is  uuceruuu  who  he 


OOQt  09  &•  IMfflUS  ■ATUUIMUb 

SATURNfNUS,  VBNULBIUS,  it  arid  bj 

Ii.n:npridiu8  {Alf^.  Srreriu,  c.  CJl)  to  have?  been  a 
pupil  of  PuuuBDtttyand  a  consiliarios  of  Alezaader 
BemiMi  Then  fa  •  naeripl  of  Alnamder  to  Y*- 

jnikius  (Cod.  7.  tit.  1.  s.  1\  and  one  of  Aiitoninns 
(CazacaUa)  addieased  to  Sataniinoa  ia  the  year 
A.II.313  (Cod.  ft.  tit  65.  t.  1)  I  bedi  of  tvliieh 
mny  have  been  addressed  to  Vt  nuteius  Sattmunna. 
hi*  writings,  as  they  are  stated  in  the  Florentine 
Index  and  appear  from  the  emrpta  in  the  Digest, 
were  :  —  Decern  Liliri  Adionum,  Sejt  JtUerdietorum 
Quatuor  de  Officio  I'n^imsulis^  Tres  PitUicorum 
or  IM  J'ufJicis  Jtuliciin^  and  Notemdecem  Utipuia- 
Oonum.  The  tiUe  VenmL  Ubn  a>plliii  Dk^  (Dig. 
4G.  tit.  7.  8.  iJi)  is  m.uiif.-fitlT  erroneous,  as  appears 
from  the  titles  of  the  two  following  extracts  ;  and 
we  omat  eitlMr  mi  BlffAKHommm  in  place  of  Dit- 
jTTffiifrpr"'",  or  we  ninst  rend  I'lp.  in  j^'.-icp  of  Ve- 
BuL  The  work  Da  Potnu  J'a^amorum  ia  erro- 
Bwufarattribntod  toVmMw  InlhtFlon 


flATOBNTOL 
9,  Q.  Ywmnm  SATomHm  tra,  mm  ef  ^e  pv»> 

ceding,  was  consul  in  a.  n,  56,  with  F*.  Crn-  Has 
ScipiOii  Uia  fiuher  waa  upwards  of  Mxty-i«» 
ymn  of  ig*  wImi  Imt  wm  bom :  hia  raothcr  wm 
a  Cornelia  of  the  family  of  the  Scipio*.  He  -n-M 
one  (d  three  coamisMonera  who  took  the  ceiuna 
of  the  OmIi,  ia  iL  a.  61.  (Ptia.  AM  triL  IflL 
a.  14  ;  Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  25,  xiv.  46.) 

4.  A.  VoLURiua  Satu&mimub,  oonavl  a,  il, 
with  the  empanr  DooltitD.  (FaatL) 

5.  Q.  VoLiraius  SATOmnN  cs,  coonI  A» 
with  the  emperor  DomitiHk  (FaatL) 

SATUHNIUS,  that  i%  a  MB  of  SMmoi. 
•nd  aoeotdingly  used  as  a  surname  of  Jupiter  andl 
Neptune.    (Virg.  Aen,  ir.  372,  t.  799.)    [L.  &.} 

SATURN  US,  a  mythical  king  of  luly  to  whoai 
was  ascribed  the  introdaellHi  ef  agfiiMlniw  fllA 
the  haliits  of  civilised  life  in  geneml.  The  name 
is,  DotwithsUuiUing  the  different  quontiiy,  con> 
netted  with  the  Torb  sens  sees,  soinas,  and  aJtbougk 
the  ancienti  thrms^'lvc!*  invari.iWy  identify  Sator- 
Bua  with  the  Greek  Crooos,  there  is  no  reeenblaace 
whatever  between  tha  attiibatea  of  tha  twa 
ezeept  that  both  were  regarded  as  the  moat  ancir^r  c 
diffiaitiea  in  their  reflective  eoantriea.   The  re* 


Tiwie  are  seventy-one  exoerpta  from  Vennleiiu 
§■  the  Digest.    (ZimoMm,  €f$mkkM$  4m  Kim, 

Privttnrhts,  i.  p.  379.)  [G.  L  ) 

SATUiCNrf4US.  VITE1«LIUS|  piaeiectns 
ef  a  lefHon  ander  Otho.  (Tte. /iUL  L  •!) 

SATl'HNI  NUS,  VOLU'SIUS.  1.  L.  Vonr- 
6IU8  Saturninuh,  oonsul  sufiectus  in  a  c.  12, 
waa  descended  from  an  ancient  family,  none  of 
tha  metiili  of  which,  howerer,  had  prefiously 
obtained  any  higher  office  in  the  state  than  the 
praetor»bip.  This  batuminiis  hrst  accumulated 
the  enormow  wealth  for  which  his  family  after- 
wards became  so  celelnatod.  Ua  died  ia  A»  Ik  80. 
(Tac.  ^Ms.  iii.  30.) 

■on  of  the  pre 

coding,  was  consul  suffcctus,  A.  D.  3.  He  died  in 
the  reign  of  Nero,  a.  o.  56,  at  the  age  of  uinety- 
thnai  havinf  enrvivad  aD  tin  panmn  wlia  ware 
BMnnbers  df  t!ip  84-nnte  during  his  consulship.  It 
appears  from  Pliny  that  he  waapnefect  of  the 
rity  at  tha  tina  «  hie  death.  Tna  fveat  wealth 
which  ha  had  inherited  from  his  father  he  still 
further  incwateJ  by  economy.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiti.  ^Ul, 
ariv.  M \  Plia.  H.N,  m  IS,  1. 14,  viL  48. 49, 
sLM.  a.M.} 


Satam,  for  all  that  the  Greeks  ascribe  to  their  De- 
naler  fa  aachbed  by  the  Italians  to  Saturn,  who 
fa  tha  tW7  aailieat  toMa  ana  to  Italy  ia  the  retga 

I  of  .lanus.  (Vin?.  Aen.  viiL  314,  &c.  ;  Macrobk 
6a/.  I  10  ;  P.  Vict.  /Ai  Or^  Utuk  Hum,  i,4tc) 
Satnmus,  then,  deriving  hfa  aatoa  htm  aawfaig,  ia 
ju^^tly  called  the  introducer  of  civilisation  and  social 
order,  both  of  which  are  inseparably 
with  agriculture.  Uia  reign  is,  moreover, 
ceived  for  the  same  laaaOD  to  nave  been  the 
Rije  of  Italy,  and  more  e«peci?il!y  of  the  .\b<>rnrin»*s 
his  subjects.  As  agricitiiutiil  nidu'-iry  is  utc 
asuaa  ef  wealth  and  plenty,  hfa  wile  waa  Ops,  tha 
rfprp*etit.Ttivo  of  plenty.  The  story  related  «<f  the 
god,  is  that  in  the  reign  of  Janu^  lie  cuine  to  Itaiy, 
was  haepitohly  laeeived  by  Janus,  and  fwasad  a 
settlement  on  the  Capitoline  hiil,  which  w«s  hetire 
called  the  Satoniian  liilt.  At  the  foot  of  that  bill, 
aa  the  lead  kading  up  the  Capitol,  then  ataad  ia 
nftertimes  the  temple  of  Satuni.  (Dionys.  vi.  1  ; 
Lir.  xli.  'if ;  Vict.  /.  c.  3,  Ji^  L'rb.  viii.)  Satora 
than  nada  the  people  acquainted  with  agnealtor% 
suppressed  their  savage  mode  nf  life,  and  led  them 
to  order,  peaceful  occupations,  and  morality.  The 
result  was  that  the  whole  coiartiy  was  called  Sa* 
tuniia  or  the  land  of  plenty.  (Virg.  A^  riiL 
35U  ;  Jubtin,  xliii.  1 ;  Macrob.  S<iU  i.  7 ;  Varro,  IM 
Ling.  Lot.  t.  42  ;  Fest.  s.  r.  SiUmrmia  ;  Victor,  /.c) 
Satura,  like  many  athaf  mythical  kings,  saddcniy 
i!ivnpi»enred,  lieine  remnvt-d  from  earth  to  th« 
aiAxifS  of  the  gtxls,  and  unniediateiy  atcer  Janns 
is  said  to  hare  erected  an  altar  to  Saturn  in  the 
forum.  (Macrob.  /.  c;  Aniol».  iv.  '2\  ;  (>v.  FmL 
u  238.)  It  is  further  related  that  Lauum  received 
itt  nana  (fewn  kdm)  ftam  thfa  diwppniMHi  eT 
Saturn,  who  for  the  same  reason  was  regarded  by 
some  as  a  divinity  of  the  nether  world.  (Plat. 
QmamL  Bm.  S4.) 

rie8pt«cting  the  fi-stival  solemnixed  by  the 
mans  in  honour  of  Saturn,  see  IMct.  of  Aati^  fcik 
SatmmaHa. 

The  statue  of  S.itumus  was  hollow  and  filled 
with  oil,  probably  to  denote  the  fertility  ef  Latiaai 
in  olirea  (Plin.  //.  AT.  sr.  7.  7);  in  hfa  haad  he 
haU  a  omitad  ftK^h^miMBh^mn 
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— II— iiaiiwHfcawaeaMnttiMia.  (Vk»  J«.viL 

1  79;  A  mob.  tL  12;  Macro  b.  I.e.;  Martial,  xi.  6. 1.) 
In  the  pedimeiitof  Uw  tempin  of  Stum  were  leea  two 
figures  ■—Ming  Trilane,  with  heme,  nd  wkoee 
lower  extremities  grew  out  of  the  ground  (Macrob. 
Sul.  i.  8)  ;  the  temple  itaelf  coataiaed  Uie  pub- 
lic trcMury,  ud  mmj  Iswe  abo  waro  deponted  in 
iu    (Serr.  ad  Aem,  viii.  319.)     It  must  be  re- 
marked in  condoiion  that  Saturn  and  Opt  were 
not  only  the  protecton  of  agticoltura,  bat  iXi  rege- 
tRtion  was  under  their  ean^  ae  well  as  every  thing 
which  promoted  their  growth.    (Macrob.  Sat,  i. 
7%  10  ;  comp.  llartiaig,  Dit  Relijfion  der  Komty 
-mti.  ii.  p.  1J2,  fee.)  [h.  S.J 

SAIY'RION   or  SA'TYRON  (SarupiW, 
'XaiTvptav)^  a  Socratic  philoKopher,  of  whom  no- 
thinig  ia  known,  bejrad  tlie  ban  wntion  of  his 
IMimr  bv  M.Antoninus  (x.  31).  Sw] 
SAT  Y'HIUS,  arlifit.  (.^"^^i^KUUS*] 
SATY'RIUS,  literary.  [SATTBOt.] 
SA'TYRUS  (2aTi*pos),  the  name  of  a  class  of 
baii^  in  Greek  mythoiogr,  who  are  inseparably 
mamtdttA  widb  it»  vanfif  «f  Dioojmi,  and  vi- 
present  tht  Ivniriant  viLol  powers  of  nature.  In 
fekeir  appanMt  they  somewhat  resembled  foata 
nrivn;  iHiM  Mmyneiiiita  bdietad  ti^ 
VOfd  ^drvpot  was  identical  with  rirtipos^  a  ram. 
(SchoL  ad  TheocrU,  iiL  2,  vii.  72}  Aelian,  V.  11. 
iiu  40 ;  comp.  Enalntt.  cmI  JSRmm.     1167;  Hesycb. 
«.  v.;  and  Strab.  x.  p.  466.)    Homer  does  not  men- 
tion any  Satyr,  while  Hesiod  (Froffm.  94,  ed. 
Guttling)  speaks  of  them  in  the  plural  and  describes 
Ami  m  •  not  good  for  nothing  and  unfit  for 
work,  and  in  a  passage  quoted  V)y  Strabo  (x.  p.  471) 
he  states  that  the  Satyrs,  Nymphs  and  Curetes  were 
the  children  of  the  fira  dn^tM  of  HoMtooM 
and  the  daughter  of  Phoroneus.  The  more  common 
statement  is  that  the  Satyn  were  the  sons  of  Iler- 
mes  and  Iphthima  (NoniklKM^  xir.  113),  or  of 
tha  Naiads  (Xenoph.  St/mpos.  v.  7);  Silen  also  calls 
tkem  his  own  sons.  (Euhp.  Cyd.  13, 82, 269.) 

Tbe  iqipeanaaoof  the  Satyia  ii  dewribad  bjr 
^Titers  as  robust,  and  rough,  though  with  various 
BuidihGatuma,  but  their  general  features  are  as  fol- 
laira:  tha  hdr  ia  bristly,  the  bon  mnd  and  ooom* 
what  turned  upwards,  the  cars  pointed  at  the  top 
like  those  of  animuU  ( whence  they  are  sometimea 
adOad  ^ptr,  Eurip.  Ct/cL  624);  they  generally 
have  little  homa,  at  at  leaat  two  hornlike  protu- 
benacea  (^i^>«a),  and  at  or  near  the  end  of  the 
back  there  appears  a  little  tail  like  that  of  a  horse 
or  a  goat    In  works  of  art  they  were  npnanited 
at  dififerent  stages  of  life ;  the  older  ones,  commonly 
called  Seilens  or  Siiens  (Paus.  i.  23.  §  6j,  usually 
have  bald  heads  and  beards,  and  the  younger  ones 
are  termed  Satyrisci  (^aTvpiOKoi^  Theocrit.  iv,  (j  j, 
xxvii.  4K).    All  kinds  of  satyrs  belong  to  the 
wdaae  of  Dionysus  (Apollod.  iii.  6.  §  1 ;  Strab.  x. 
Pb468;  Ov.  Fitsf.  iii.  737.  Ar<<  .4m.  i.  542,  iii. 
lST)t  oad  are  always  described  as  foud  of  wine, 
whaiMa  they  often  appear  dlhor  with  a  cup  or  a 
thyfius  in  their  hand  (.\then.  xi  p.  484),  and  of 
every  kind  of  sensual  pleasure,  whence  they  are 
Men  deeping,  playing  nuuieal  {natnnnanta  er  en- 
pa^  in  voluptuoub  dances  with  nymphs.  (Apollod. 
ji.  1.  S  4;  Uoimt.  Carm  ii.  19.  3,  L  1.  30;  Ov. 
Md.  1 692,  sir.  «87;  PfaihMtr.  Fit  AfOL  vL  27; 
Nonn.  IHimtis.  xii.  82.)    Like  all  thogods  dwell- 
ing in  ioresu  and  helds,  they  were  gMllj  dreaded 
bymoctafak   (Virg.  Eeloy,  tL  UiThoocdt  xiiL 
44)Ov.Ar.iT.4ft) 
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ImUk  wdlmb  e^Mcially  the  BonHUi  poela,  con* 

found  the  Satyn  with  the  Pans  and  the  Italian 
Fauna,  and  accordingly  r^resent  them  with  larger 
homa  and  goata*  feet  (Hont  Cbm.  K.  19. 4;  Plo» 
pert.  iii.  15.  34;  Ov.  Met.  i.  vi.  .^92,  xiv. 
637 )»  although  originally  they  were  quite  distiud 
kntda  of  beings,  ana  in  werita  of  art,  too,  they  are 
kept  quite  distinct.  Satyrs  usually  appear  with 
flutes,  the  thyrsus,  s^hnx,  the  shepherd  stafl^  cupa 
or  bags  filled  with  wme;  they  are  oreMod  too 
skins  of  animals  and  wear  wreathe  of  vinOf  Vtf 
or  fir.  Representations  of  them  are  still  Tory  nu- 
merous, bat  the  most  celebrated  in  antiquity  wat 
the  Satyr  of  IV.ixiteles  at  Athena  (Plmk  L  SQL 
§  1;  I'lin.  //.  iV.  xxxiv.  B,  s.  19;  comp,  Heyne, 
Antttjuar.  Au/Vdlze^  ii.  p.  o3,  t\:c.;  Voss,  Mtfthol* 
Briefer  ii.  p.  284,  &c  ;  C.  <>.  Mailer,  Ancient  AH 
and  U$  liemains^  §  385,  Eng.  Xonsl. ;  and  the 
article  Praxitklkr,  p.  521.)  [L.  S.] 

SA'TYRUS  {idrvfot^iktoM. 

\.  All  officer  who  was  sent  out  by  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  on  an  expedition  to 
esplore  the  weotera  eoasu  of  tbo  Bad  Son,  wlievo 
he  founded  tho  olf  of  PhUom.  (SUak  zfii, 
p.  769.) 

9.  An  ■nibaattnr  of  iho  IBoniai,  who  una  iwit 

to  Rome  in  B.  c.  187,  to  intercede  with  the  seaolo 
in  favour  of  the  Ljciaiu,   (Polyb.  xaiii.  S.) 
8L  The  diief  of  the  wuHmmj  wmt  by  the  Rho- 

dians  to  Rome  in  a  c  172,  on  which  occasion  he 
gave  great  offence  by  his  intemperate  attacka  upon 
Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus.  (Li v.  xlii.  14.) 

4.  One  of  the  ambassadors  sent  by  the  Achaeano 

to  Rome  in  b.  c.  1 64,  to  intercede  with  the  senate 
tor  the  liberation  of  the  Achaean  citizens  who  had 
been  sent  to  Rome  lU  the  instigation  of  Callicrates, 
or,  at  least,  that  they  should  be  brought  to  a  fair 
trial.  The  embassy  was  diunissed  with  a  haughty 
refusal.    (Polyb.  xxxi.  6, 8.) 

5.  A  leader  of  insurgent  Klaves  in  Sicily,  during 
the  second  servile  war  in  that  island.  After  the 
datel  nd  deolh  «f  Athenfon,  b.  o.  101  [Ana- 

MON],  6il9Tns,  with  the  remains  of  the  inoOf^ 
gents,  ihnlhlniaelf  up  in  a  strons  fbrtresa,  but  waa 
closelv  Modraded  by  the  cenaol  IC*.  Aqnilliaa,  and 

at  length  compelled  by  famine  to  surrender,  w^ith 
about  1000  of  his  ibUowea*  They  were  ail  car- 
ried to  Rome,  and  condonaed  to  ti^t  with  wild 
beasts  in  the  amphitheatre,  but  preferred  dying  by 
one  another's  hands,  and  Satyrua  put  an  end  to 
his  own  Ufe.  (Diod.  zxztL  £zc  Phot.  pp.  536» 
537.)  [E.H.B.] 
SA'TYRUS  (2oTi»poi),  kings  of  Bosporus, 
1.  Satyhus  I.  was  a  sun  of  Spartacus  L,  king 
of  Bosponu.  According  to  the  statement  of  Dmh 
donis  (.xiv,  93),  that  he  reigned  fourteen  years, 
we  must  assign  his  accession  to  the  year  u.  c.  407 
or  406 :  but  as  the  same  authority  allots  only  four 
yean  to  the  reign  of  Sdeucus,  there  is  a  gap  in 
the  chronology  <tf  twenty  years,  which  are  unac- 
counted fag.  Then  ia  little  donbt  that  there  ia  an 
error  in  the  numbers  of  Diodonis,  but  in  which  of 
the  two  reigna  it  i»  impossible  to  say.  liL  da 
Boae,  on  the  ote  hwd,  inppoieo  (JIf lai.  4t  fileadL 
(Irs  Inter.  veL  fL  p.  555)  this  iiit.  rvnl  to  have  been 
filled  by  aaothMr  Spwtniua,  and  that  it  was  thia 
second  king,  and  not  Spartncna  L,  who  «u  tiw 
father  of  Satyrus  :  but  this  seems  a  VOtT  fbtwd 
and  unnecessary  hypothesis.  Our  knowledge  of 
the  evenu  of  his  reign  is  confined  to  the  fiict  that 
ho  oiMoanigcd  thoio  iDOBdly  and  commercial 
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latiou  with  Athena,  whidi  lie  tppem  to  have 
elieedy  fbnnd  in  existence,  and  which  were  itill 

fnrther  extended  bj  his  son  Lencon  [Lbucon]. 
J  lis  conduct  in  this  respect,  as  related  bj  Iso- 
cretesi,  would  lead  us  to  form  a  &Toanible  estimate 
of  his  character  (Isoornt.  Tmpezit.  pp.  359,  3')0, 
370  ;  Ljsiae  pro  MomtUh.  p.  145  ;  Demasth.  c. 
£efL  p.  467).  He  waa  atafa  al  the  liege  of  Then- 
dosia  m  B.  r.  393,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  «nn. 
Leaooo.   (Diod.  ziv.  93 ;  Haipocratiim.  v.  0<i^- 

2.  S.vTVRUS  TI.  was  the  eldest  of  tlie  three 
aooa  of  Paeriiadee  L,  and  was  in  eooMquence  ap- 
pohilad  \ij  Ine  fcdMF  to  Mooaed  lita  in  Aa  aove> 
reign  powi-r.  But  on  the  death  of  Paerisades  (b.c. 
81 1),  his  second  son  Eumelas  eontaatad  ^  crown 
with  his  brother,  and  had  fMoma  t»  Oa  mbk- 
ance  of  Ariphanie«,kuig  of  one  of  the  neighbouring 
Sqrthian  tribes,  who  snpported  him  with  a  large 
aimj.  Satyrus,  however,  defeated  their  combined 
fciaaii  md  Mkiwed  up  his  adrantaga  by  kying 
siege  to  the  capital  of  Ariphames ;  but,  while 
pressing  the  assault  with  vigour,  he  was  himself 
mortally  wounded,  and  died  immedintoly  after, 
having  reigned  hardly  nine  months  from  hia  Ci- 
therns death.  (Died.  xx.  22,  23,  2C.) 

It  la  prahohla  that  the  Satyms  who  fa  MMioned 
by  Deinarchus  {in  Denwsth.  p.  9S)f  among  the 
tyrants  of  Bosporus  as  eariy  aa  B.  &  824,  is  the 
aamo  wUh  Aa  pneading,  who  may  have  baeo  ad- 
mitted  hy  his  father  to  a  share  of  Ao  OOVaiO^ 
power  during  his  own  lifetime. 

8.  Thmliakfng  of  BoapofM  of  Ao  naMoT 
Bilyriiat  mentioned  by  Poly.u'tuH  (%iii,  55),  as 
wi^mg  nnsoocessful  wars  with  Tiigataoi  a  ^aecn 
of  the  Izooatae,  who  is  probably  dbmiel  firan 
aitharof  tho  precedin?,  as  that  author  represents 
him  as  dying  of  tfrief  fur  his  ill  success,  and  being 
Bucc(>eded  by  his  son  Gorgippus.  But  nothing  is 
known  of  the  period  to  whkh  thwe  eyents  are  to 
be  referred.  [K.  H.  B.] 

SA'TYRUS  {Idrvpos),  litorary.  1.  A  cele- 
hmlad  mvdefaB  of  Thebes,  father  of  the  flute- 
pbiyer  Antioknidas  (Suid.  s.  r.  'AyrtytriSa^). 
Since  his  son  was  the  flute- player  of  Philoxenus, 
Satyrna  hfaaaelf  moat  havo  flourished  about  the 
latter  period  of  tho  PdopOBHiBiaB  War.  [Pmi- 
LoxKNua,  No.  1.1 

S.  Tho  son  of  Thaognla,  of  MnafhoD,  •  die- 

tlnguifchcd  cniiiic  actor  at  Athens,  and  a  cnntempo- 
suy  of  Demosthenes,  is  said  to  hare  given  instruc- 
tions to  the  young  orator  III  the  ait  of  giving  full 
eflfect  to  his  speeches  by  appropriate  action.  (Plut. 
Dem.  7.)  The  same  orator  rehites  an  honourable 
anecdote  of  him,  that  having  once  been  at  a  fes> 
lival  given  by  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  after  the 
capture  of  Olynthu*  (b.  c  317).  when  the  king 
waa  making  large  pres<>nts  to  all  the  other  artists, 
Satyrus  b^ged,  ns  hia  leward,  the  liberation  of 
two  of  the  Olynthi.'in  captives,  daii;,'htrr9  of  an 
old  friend  of  his,  to  whom  he  atu-rwards  gave 
Wiiiiogn  portfooa  at  his  own  cost  (Dem.  de  /ids. 
iag,  pp.  401,  40*2  ;  Diod.  xvi.  55.)  He  is  also 
inciltioned  incidentally  by  Plutarch  (i^  9tif*,c. 
h».  kaui.  p.  545,  £). 

Athenaeus  (xiii.  p.  .*01,  e.)  qnotps  a  statement 
respecting  Phryne  from  the  J'amphUa  of  **Sa- 
tyras,  ^0  actor,  of  Oljrnthns,**  mm  whieh  it 

would  seem  thai  Satyrus  ipit  only  iBtod  cnmt'ilios 
but  also  wrote  some.  Lither  Athonaeus  may 
hara  called  him  an  Oiynthfan  cHttbaily,  fnm  tha 


aeem  of  die  anecdote  in  DemosdMM  lofaif  it 
Olynthns,  or  he  may  haw  aeltlad  at  (ttyathv^ 

3.  Another  flute-player,  perfaapa  a  doaeoBdaaa 

of  Nou  1,  of  whom  Aelian  ( V.  H.  xxnu.  18)  isU 
us  that,  having  oft«|  fcnrd  the  lectarea  if  Iho 
Stoic  plnl()«M>plnT  AnrsTOV  of  Chios,  he  b^ca»n«"  *a 
utuiched  to  tho  »<tudy  of  philosophy  as  often  to  bs 
tempted  to  devote  his  flutes  to  the  firtawiAwilik 
Paiidanis  in  Homer  (A.  T.  318)  tfcBBMlHH  lii 
bow  and  arrows. 

8.  A  distiiigoiBhod  Poripatatio  pUlooophar  wA 
historian,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Phil-*- 
pator,  if  not  latec  He  wrote  a  coUectaon  of  fasagm* 
phies,  among  which  wore  fifoi  of  PU^aod  llOmo>  ' 
sthenes,  and  which  is  frequently  clt*'d  by  anti-^'it 
writers.  Ho  also  wrote  on  the  pomilatioo  «l 
Alaaandffa  t  aad  %  weik  llfpl  x«P««^^7ps^*  ( Vo^ 

sius,  dc  IFitt.  Graec  p.  495,  ed.  WestecBBHIt  i 
Fabric  BUA.  Gtok,  vol.  iiL  pp.  51, 504.) 

4.  An  epigrammatic  poet,  who  is  mentioned  in 
the  titles  to  his  epigrams  in  the  Palatiaaaarf  fla. 
nndean  Anthologies  by  the  various  nafloi  of 
SatyriuM^  Satyrus,  Satynu  Tky'iUua^  and  liffS^ 

or  ThjfUuM  alone.    Jae^  mppOiiB  ^Op^pMM  ta  I 
be  by  two  different  persons,  the  one   namad  | 
Satyrus  and  Uie  other  Thyilloa.  (Bmnck,  Amd» 
vol.  ii.  p.  276  ;  Jacehi^        Ohwi.  vri.ii.pL  2i4; 
xiii.  pp.  949,  950.)  f  P- ] 

SATYRUS,  arUsta.  1.  One  of  the  architects 
of  Iho  odriMlod  Manrienm  of  wUeh  doo  ho 
wrote  a  description.  (Vitniv.  vii.  Praef.  ^  1.; 
PaiLaoa ;  for  an  acorant  of  the  bnildiiut  see  tiis 
art.  MmmImss  te  Iho  DH.  tfJMi^.  M  ed.) 

2.  An  architect  who  lived  in  Eeypt  undrr 
Ptolemy  Phiiadelphus,  and  to  whom  some  ascribed 
Iho  tnuMpoft  to  ilB  rilo  Mri  tho  vootkm  of  cm 
of  tho  ^  ohdfaka.  (Plfak  ILH.  nxri.  9.  s. 
14.)  [P.  S.] 

bATTRUS  (Sdrt/pof),  a  physician  in  the 
seoond  century  after  Christ,  a  pupil  of  Quinkas 
(ftnlen,  Dc  Amitorn.  Admin,  i.  1,  2,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
217,  225  ;  /A?  AtttuL  i.  14,  vol.  xiv.  p.  7  1  ;  Covt- 
ment.  in  Hippccr.  **  De  NaL  Nwn,'"  ii.  t»,  vol.  XT. 
p.  13t>  ;  Comment,  in  Hipfxicr.  **  Profdict.  /.**  i. 
voL  xvi.  p.  524  ;  OommetU,  i»  Hippoer.  ^  Eptd. 
/7/.«L«,wiLxviLpti  pi  878),  whose  ophnsM 
he  accurately  preserved  and  tmnsmitted  to  his  own 
pupils  without  addition  or  omission  (id.  De  OnU 
JEsNor.AMW.ToLsix.  p.58).  HepA«edsoiaa3P«an 
at  PertramM  (Id.  ToL  iL  p.  -  - 4 ),  n  here  he  was  one 
of  Galen^  aaraeot  taton,  about  the  year  149  (id. 
Tol.  ii.  p.217,  xir.  69,  ST.  188,  sfL  484,  524, 
xvii.  A.  575,  xiz.  57)*  He  wrote  aone  anato- 
mical works  (id.  vol  xr.  pc  1 36),  and  a  commea* 
tary  on  part  (if  oot  the  whole)  of  the  HipporrstiB 
Collection  (id.  toL  xvL  pp^  484,  524) ;  but  nnai 
of  his  writinjrs  are  now  eTt.ui».       l\V.  A.  <i  ] 

SAVK  RRIO,  the  uamu  oi  a  patrician  Camiiy  of 
the  Sulpicia  QmL 

1.  P.  StfLPICIITR  SAVKRRin,  ron«Tll   B.C.  304, 

with  P.  Sernpronius  bopiiuH.  According  to  the 
Triumphal  Fasti,  Saverrio  trimaphad  in  VUa  ytir 
over  the  Samnites  ;  Imt  this  appears  to  be  an  ema^ 
since  Livy  relates  that,  though  Savertio  remained 
In  Saaroinn  arlth  a  anall  amy,  ril  hostilhice  were 
suspeiuled,  while  negotiations  were  cnrri-'d  on  fur 
a  peace.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  the  peace 
was  eondoded.  Liry  says  tiMt  dM  ancient  alnsBes 
was  restored  to  the  Samnites  ;  but  Niebuhr  pobu 
oat  that  this  is  a  mistake,  and  directa  attenuon  to 
the  ataleuMit  of  Dkaimm,  that,  ia  tha  tiesty 
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— Mill  -rmm  tmit,  the  SamnitM  MknowMfsd  th« 
»«ipfenMC7  of  Rome.  In  B.  c.  229  Saverrio  wa* 
4Bwnaor  with  Semproniiu  Sophut,  his  former  col- 
league in  the  conraUhip.  In  their  cenaorthip  two 
XMW  tribM  were  formed,  the  Aniensis  and  Teren- 
-Cina.  (Liy.  ix.  4f),  x.  9  ;  Dionys.  Ejk,  Leyai.  p. 
2331,  ed.  Heiske;  Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Home,  yoL 
aiL  pp.  258, 259.) 

*2.  P.  SuLPicius  P.  F.  Srr.  n.  Savxrrio,  boq 
of  the  preceding,  was  consul  B.  c.  279,  with  P. 
I>eciiis  Moa,  and  commanded,  with  hia  colleague, 
acainst  Pyrrhua.  The  history  of  this  campaign  ia 
fiiven  undLer  Mu8»  Mo.  «i,  where  the  anthohtaee  are 
alw  cited. 

SAUFEIUS.  1.  C.  Saufbu's,  qua^^stnr  in 
S.  c.  100,  waa  one  of  the  partisans  of  baturainos, 
took  refuge  wMi  Ub  in  the  capitol,  aad  «w  ilain 
along  with  his  leader,  when  they  were  obh'ged  to 
■urreikler  to  Marios.  (Cic  pro  C.  Hahir.  7  ;  Ap- 
pian,  B.C.I  82.)    [SATURNiNua,  pi.  724.] 

2.  M.  Saufbics,  was  a  companion  of  Milo,  and 
had  taken  the  principal  share  in  the  murder  of 
Clodiua,  B.  c.  52.  After  the  eondemnation  of 
WUhf  1m  wm  ■ewaed  under  the  lex  Pompeia  de  Ft, 
and  escaped  punishment  by  only  a  single  vote. 
Ha  was  accuH-d  a  few  d.iys  afterwards  under  the 
Ins  WHiii.  but  was  again  acquitted.  He  waa  on 
each  occn<iiiin  defended  hj  Ciesn*  (AnOQ*  in 
Md,  p.  54,  ed.  OrellL) 

5.  Lk  Saopmob,  b  RanBn  eqnei,  was  an  in- 
timate friend  of  Attictis,  and,  likt*  the  latter,  a 
warm  admirer  of  the  Epicurean  philoaophy.  He 
had  ^Biy  ^th$iA»  property  in  Italf,  WUn  waa 
confiscated  by  the  triumvirs  ;  but  Atticus  exerted 
kimaelf  on  behalf  of  bis  ihend  with  so  much  raoeeae, 
timt  the  latlar  leeeived  iatelligaiiea,  at  the  anat 
tim<-.  of  the  confiscation  and  rentitution  of  his  pro- 
perty. (Cic.  ad  Att,  i.  8,  iL  8,  ir.  6,  rL  9,  vii.  1, 
m  18,  XT.  4  ;  Com.  Nep.  AtL  18.) 

4,  ft.  Arp.  Saufkius,  and  D.  Saupbivs,  a 
ecriha,  are  mentioned  by  Pliny,  as  two  imrannM  ef 
sudden  death  (H.  N.  ru.  53.  s.  54). 

6.  Saufkiuh  Trogus  was  put  to  dlldl  la  A. O. 
48,  b«'caus«  he  had  been  privy  to  the  marriage  of 
Messitlina  with  Silius  (Tac.  Ann,  xi.  35).  bouie 
•ditions  of  TadlBB  ham  SnafeUus. 

7.  L.  Sai'kku's  occurs  on  coins  of  the  republican 
period,  but  cannot  be  reforred  with  certainty  to 
aay  ef  the  perwM  abata  ftkiiedi  (Sflkhd,f«L 
▼.^80L) 


OOOf  OF  U  tAOVIimi 

8AIJRA8  or  SAURUB^  walplii;  [BAntii- 

CHlTS.] 

SAU'RIAS  (Iflwpfftr),  a  -m  andent  artist  of 
Snaaa,  ta  wken  aoaia  BBOtllMa  tha  iatwntien  of 

that  first  step  in  the  art  of  drawing,  which  was 
called  tfKMrypo^o,  that  is,  tracing  the  outline  of  a 
rfiidcv.  Tlia  ttBtancat,  iMiaoier,  deowet  HtUe 

credit,  as  it  rests  on  the  sole  authority  of  Athp- 
nagnraa  (AthcBl^  LnoL  ffo  OritU  14,  p.  59,  ed. 
Decbair).  [P.  &] 


SAUROMATRS.  7U 

BATJROlfATES  (SaupoMarijf )  is  the  name  of 

oeveral  kings  of  Bosporus,  who  are  for  the  most 
part  known  only  from  their  coins.  These  Imir 
most  commonly  the  head  of  the  reigning  Uoman 
empem  on  the  one  side,  and  that  of  the  king  of 
Bosporus  on  the  other,  in  token  of  the  dependent 
condition  of  the  latter  nion.a-chs.  From  this  cir- 
omwlanre  we  are  fortunately  enabled  to  detenniue, 
a^roximately,  the  priod  at  which  the  sevenJ 
kmgs  of  the  name  respectively  reigned  in  Bos- 
porus ;  but,  bendeo  iSbh,  mmf  of  tMr  edaa  bnr 
dates  which  have  been  ascertained  to  bo  compatod 
from  an  era  correaponding  with  tin  year  b.  c 
thus  enabling  Bt  ta  fls  raO  BMNta  aeearatdy  tlinr 
chronology.  (8eo  Eckhel.  toL  ii.  p.  3B2.) 

1.  SAUBOllAras  1.  waa  ctmtemporary  with 
Augustaa  and  Tfteriet;  and  aanmed,  in  compli- 
ment to  the  latter  emperor,  the  niunes  of  Tiberius 
Juliua,  wbicb  appear  on  some  of  his  coins.  The 
data  on  dit  one  annexed,  inooneotly  copied  in  the 
engraving,  is  ©9^'  299,  which  corre»()onda 
with  A.  o.  3  :  others  bear  dates  as  late  as  the  year 
310  of  the  Bosporan  era,  or  a.  d.  14.  None  of 
thoee  witb  the  titles  of  Ti.  Julius  have  any  dates, 
and  Mionnet  considers  (apparently  without  suf- 
ficient reason)  that  these  belong  to  a  second  king 
of  the  name  of  Sauromates. 

According  to  Eckhel  (lb.  p.  37.'j),  Pepaepiris  wae 
the  wife  of  this  Sauromates  [PuPAKftRiaJ ;  but 
later  numismatists  consider  her  as  tba  qoeon  of 
Mithridates  king  of  Bosporus.  It  appears  pro- 
bable, also,  that  the  true  form  of  her  name  is 
Oepaepiris.  (DniBMHB,  UUaiOm  ^AUkr^  pp.  64, 
•6 1  IfiouMt.  SKffL  IT.  ppb  483»496.) 


OCHH  or  tAOBOicani  & 

%  SlAnuHaATCB  II.  was  a  contemporary  of  the 
emperors  Tmjan  and  Hadrian,  and  is  incidentilly 
mentioned  by  the  younger  Pliny  as  having  sent 
an  einba^iy  to  the  former  emperor  (Plin.  Efp,  x» 
13,  14,  15).  From  his  coins  we  learn  that  iie 
ascended  the  throne  as  early  as  a.  o.  94,  before 
the  death  of  DoBiitiBB,  aad  that  ha  atill  ocenpied 
it  in  A.  n.  124.  The  annexed  coin,  which  bear* 
on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Hadrian  and  the  data 
413  (A.  9, 111%  hilw^  10  thk  ftiaiwalMi 


com  OF  RA17ROVATB8  XL 

3.  Sauromatbb  III.  was  the  successor  of 
EirPATOR,  and  mail  hava  haeeaio  king  of  Beepenio 

before  the  death  of  M.  Aureliii^.  His  earli<  ^t 
extant  coin  bears  the  bend  of  that  emperor,  with 
tha  drti  <C  474  (a.  D.  178).   Othm  hB«a  iha 
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SAUROMATES. 


bead*  of  Commodus,  Severua,  and  Caracalla,  the 
I  being  a.  d.  210.    HU  reign  must  thua 
comprinftl  a  period  of  more  thnn  thirty-two 
JMIH    Ue  wu  tucceeded  by  KHKtK;UFuKU»  Hi. 
Tht  MHMni  «in  bM  tbe  b«ii  if  CMMwdM^  whh 
475(^n.lM>* 


OOOI  or  lAUBOMAnB  nL 
4.  Saowovatmi  TV.  mM  •  uiuliBipMary  of 

Alexaii.ler  S*-vfru«.  His  coinn  War  AnWn  from 
A.  D.  230  to  232.  The  one  annexed  bu  the  head 
of  Alexander  SeTem*,  and  the  date  »«T,  «  A.  n, 
281;  and  it  tlms  app  arn  that  his  short  reipn  must 
have  ititf>r\-i>ni^d  betwaen  Uuwe  of  Rbeacapocia  III. 

OUd  Cut^B  iV. 


SAXA. 

Constantine  the  Grvat.    Being  de«iroas  to  ci'^- 


ooor  OF  9AjmomA' 


IV. 

5.  SAVMHAnM  y,  was  a  contonponuy  of  the 

emperor  Probn«,  as  we  learn  from  a  coin  hearinjf 
the  date  of  572  (a.  o.  276).  Ue  is  very  probably 
 MmiBtt  «on- 


idenlical  with  the  foUowiq^ 
■idon  him  to  be  distinct 

6.  SAVtLOMATn  VL,  a  contemponry  of  the 
cmpanr  DhwWHaa,   No  eoba  are  extant  of  this 

prince,  and  our  Icnowledge  of  his  reign  is  derived 
■olety  from  Constantioe  PorphyrogenitttSi  who 
iiiferan  «  Im  took  sdnu)tag«  of  tlw  wwibMM 
of  tlie  Unman  empire  to  raise  a  lanjo  army  amonjj 
the  Sarmatian  tribes,  with  which  he  invaded 
GulaUi,  savagad  4iat  cuuiil^  Mid  IIm  wImIo  of 
Piintus,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  river  Halys. 
liera,  how«T«r,  ba  waa  mat  bgr  the  Roman  ge* 
nend  Oomtantitta,  who  Md  Ma  fat  dMck,  while 
Chre«tus.  king  of  Cherson,  at  the  instigatimi  of 
Diocletian,  in\^ded  the  kingdom  of  Bosporas,  and 
actually  made  himaalf  naater  of  its  capital  city. 
SaoMMitaa  im  WMBqawwa  foond  himself  obliged 
to  poitbaaa  peace  and  the  restitution  of  his  capital. 
hf  fivilK  ^  bII  bis  prisoners,  as  well  as  aban- 
donuig  us  conquesta.  Tbia  expedition  appears  to 
have  taken  pl:ice  in  a.  i>.  2yl.  (Const.  Por- 
phyrog.  de  Adimnist.  Jmper.  c  o3,  pp.244 — 249, 
ed.  Bonn.) 

7.  Sauromates  VII.,  a  tn^ndson  of  the  pre- 
ceding, ascended  the  tlirone  atier  the  accession  of 


It  must  l>e  oViserved  that  the  years  reckoned 
from  the  B<Mponn  eia,  began  in  the  siunraer,  so 
that  the  mm  dito  wwdd 


that  tba  mm  dito  w«M  wtinpiBd  to  two 

calendar  years.  As  Commodot  did  not  reitrn  alono 
before  the  acting  of  A.O.  1M»  the  above  coin 


haftkMialmk 


teimte  the  disgrace  incnnd  by  the  fiMhM  of  his 

grandfather  in  the  above  expedition,  be  aaeraabi^ 
an  anuy,  and  invaded  the  territory  of  tba  Cher- 
sonitea,  hrt  «aa  ddeated,  and  conpalki  to  «»• 

chide  a  treaty,  by  which  he  ceded  a  part  of  hii 

own  dominionfc  (CousC  Porphyrog.  L  c.  pa.  %aim 
258.)  r  rr- 

R.  SAt'RoMATES  VIII.  was  the  last  king  of 
Ikisporua.    Uia  connection  with  the 
not  aantioaed.  Art  wo  Ian  liwi 

the  war  \vi:!i  th>'  CInT'-onitos,  and  the  two  anovs 
met  at  a  nlaoe  called  U^hae.  Mcce  it  waa  agnved 
to  rate  tile  {mm  of  tlM  enm  to  ft  mngfa  tni  hn 

between  Sanromateo  Md  PhoBMl^  l^Ns  *f  Chrr- 
son,  in  which  Sauromatea,  thoagli  gicotlj 
m  strength  and  atature,  was  vanquiabed  aiMi  slam 
by  his  antagonist.  From  this  time  the  kingdM 
of  Botiponis  became  subject  to  the  ruler*  of  Chersoa, 
The  date  of  these  events  is  unfortunately  unknawa 
to  us.  (CWMfc  Porphyrof.  f*  e.  pfu  23S,'25^.) 

There  are  no  coins  extant  of  any  of  theee  three 
last  princes.  Concemiqg  the  kings  of  Boepenis, 
and  their  coins  in  pNMaJ,  aoe  Gary,  Ht*t.  dm 
Hois  da  liinqyhore  CHmmrrim,  4t<>.  Pari*.  !  7  "J  • 
EckheL,  Tol.iL  pp.  37^1 — ;  Dumeratau,  iMtacr.  act 
MhimUm  dm  OMmA  AUitr  d«  HfialiwrU 

4to.  Paris,  1829,  p|k.fl— <d|  MiooMt.  Smfj^ 
vol  iv.  p.  479,  [S.  B.  &J 

SAXA,  DECI'Draa  1.  A  mlivo  of  Cthi- 
h'  ria,  was  one  of  Caewir's  soldiers,  who  ro-o  fnai 
the  ranks  to  otficea  of  importance  and  tniat.  Ac> 
cording  toCicera,  liOMBar^tinallyolMd^MrwTor, 
who  m.trked  out  the  ground  for  the  camp,  and  w  as 
not  even  a  Roman  citixeo  (Cic  I'hU.  xi.  5,  xiii.  li). 
He  aerred  under  Caesar  in  Spin,  against  the 
legates  of  Pompey,  in  B.  c.  49,  and  appears  to  have 
remained  in  that  country  till  the  conclusion  of  lue 
war  against  the  sons  of  Pompey  in  B.  c  45.  wtkcn 
he  came  to  Rome  with  Caesar,  and  was  made  hf 
the  latter  tribune  of  the  plebs  for  the  following 
year.  In  the  troubles  following  Caesar's  death, 
Saxa  took  an  active  part  in  nipporting  the  (irieods 
of  his  murdered  patron.*  He  attached  himM'lf  te 
M.  Antonius,  and  aerred  under  him  aa  centuhoa 
in  the  siege  of  lfnliM»  In  &a  4%  Sua  ad 
NorbanuB  were  sent  by  Antonius  and  Octavianus 
to  Macedonia,  with  eisht  kgioM.  They  took  pes- 
aamien  ef  the  mowntolii  paMa  bayMi  nffippi, ' 

order  t'»  stop  the  march  of  Brutus 
the  latter  changed  their  route  and  anifod  toidy  it 
PbfltppL  Suaud  NeitemiBovMl  bockapsB 

Ampbipolis,  and  confined  themselves  to  the  defen- 
sive, aa  the  forces  of  the  enemy  fisr  outnumbered 
their  own.  After  the  defieat  of  Brutus  and  Cassias 
Saxa  accompanied  AalOBy  to  the  East,  and  was 
made  by  the  latter  governor  of  Syria.  S  vmi  aft-r 
his  appointment  the  younger  Labienus  uivadcd 
Syria  (b.  c.  40 ),  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  Fm^Umi 
army,  and  d(  i<Mt*'d  Saxa,  who  tl.»d  from  liis  camp 
in  tite  couTM!  of  the  same  night,  fearing  that  his 
soldiaii  vould  go  over  to  Labienus.  He  \uA  hh 
tended  to  take  refuge  in  Antioch  ;  but  hearing  thsl 
the  importaut  town  of  Apameia  bad  fiillen  into  die 
handa  of  IdMeBoa,  Im  did  not  iraatoio  to  ga  ts 
Antioch,  but  continued  hh  flight  towards  Cilicis. 
He  was,  however,  overtaken  by  the  troggo  of 
Inama,  and  pot  to  death  hj  ttem.  Ow  (Mm 
statob  that  he  killed  hiiii^elf  to  avoid  falling  ints 
their  power.  (Caes.  If.  C.  i.  66  ;  Cic  t^iUL  xiii, 
3,  ix.  26,  X.  10,  xi.  5,  xiL  8,  xiii.  1^  xiv.  4  j  Diaa 
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dviL  8ft.S8,  shiiLS4.Stt  AniM^AC 

i  87.  T.  102—107,  Svr.  51  |  YiU.  ftl.  ii.  78  ; 
X^T.  £^  127  ;  Flw.  iv.  fl.) 

S.  The  bralhflr  «(  iIm  praeeMiie*  lomd  mrfar 
Sftim  M  qOBcator,  in  Svri&.  and  had  the  command, 
■ttA  it  sppeBTtt  of  the  town  of  Apaineia,  which  be 
croutiniMd  to  ke«p  while  all  the  mrroonding  gar- 
giouMO  anrt'iidered  to  Ijabienus  till  be  heard  a 
Tvpnrt  of  the  death  of  bis  brother,  when  he  like- 
-wiae  aarrendered  Antioch.  (Dion Cass.  xlTiii25.) 

SAX  A,  VOCO'N  I  US,  tribune  of  the  plebs 
U.  c.  I<Jf».  proposed  the  Voconia  lex,  which  was 
•upporttni  by  the  elder  Cato,  who  spoke  in  iu 
Mavowi;  when  he  was  aixtj-five  years  of  age  (Liv. 
£^t.  41  ;  Cic.  St-nrct.  5.  pro  11,1b.  H,  IVrr.  Act. 
2.  44).    Respecting  the  couteuts  ot  ihu  important 

SA'XULA,  CLU'VIUS.    [Cluvu  s,  No.  1.] 
SCAEA  (iKota),  a  daughter  of  Danaiu  (  Apollod. 
&  1.  f  5>.  WH  hmrM  to  Animite,  vho,  with 

hi*  Vfrf'hi T  ArcliitoIt'R,  rniiprated  from  Phthintis 
in  Theata^  to  AxgoAi  (Paus.  vii.  i.  §  3 ;  oooipare 

SCAEVA,  a  slaye  of  Q.  Croton,  v,n^  ri  v^nlod 
with  hi»  liberty  on  acomnt  of  hi*  kiUing  batuniinus, 
tba  trilnuw  of  the  plebe,  in  a  a  lOA.  (Cic.  pro 
a  Mr.  11.) 

SCAEVA,  CA'SSIUS.  a  CMiturion  in  Caesar's 
anuy  at  the  battle  of  Dy  rrhachium,  distinguished 
MHwaiCbyldiaartraatdiiiary  faataofTaloaritttiMi 
rnsruiTPnifnt.  He  mntntained  poss^sMon  of  tho  pott 
Willi  which  he  was  intrusted,  aiiiiough  he  lokt  an 
•ye,  was  pierced  throa^  both  his  shoulder  and 
taigh,  and  his  shield  was  transiixed  in  a  hundred 
aad  twenty  places  (Caes.  B.  C.  iiL  53  ;  Suet.  Cue$. 
M I  Flor.  w.  2. 1  40  t  VaL  Max.  tii.  2.  §  21,  who 
r.-illi  him  M.  Caesiii*  Scaevri  ;  App'.ui.  f.  ii.  ()0, 
wboae  account  is  inaccurate,  and  must  be  corrected 
WHS  vw  praeenwig  ■■•■■■nHvjk  obbbvs  ■■rvivVB 
kii  wands,  and  is  mentioned  hy  Ciivro  as  one  of 
of  Caesai^  just  before  and  after  the 
•r  tlM  lattar.  (Oa  <irf  Jft  xiH.  2a»  zir.  10.) 
SCAEVA.  DI'DIUS,  one  of  the  gcneials  of 
the  Vitellian  troope,  slain  at  the  taking  of  tha  Cfr- 
pitol  in  A.  Dw  79.  (Tae.iXHliai.7a.) 

SCAEVA,  Junius  BBIITU&  CBEimn, 
No*.  5  and  6.") 

SCAEVl'NUS,  FLA'VIUS,  a  senator  of  dis 
talnte  lila»  took  part  in  the  conspiracy  of  Piso 
Nero.  It  was  through  Milichus,  the  free<i- 
I  af  bcaevinuH  that  the  conspiracy  wa*  discovered 
\lf  Hank  Milichus  waa  Ubwdly  rewarded  by  the 
mifmmt  and  Scaennoa  fat  ta  daatk.  (Xm  Am. 
XV.  40»  54,  55,  70.) 

P.  SCAE'VIUS,  a  eoldier  who  aerved  «der 
Caetar  in  Spain  in  n.  c.  TO,  whm  the  latter  co- 
vemed  that  pvoTiace  after  iiia  praetoribia  (I>ion 
OMa.mT8.5lL) 

SCAK'VOLA,  Q.  rERVI'DlUa^  ft  Roman 
jurist, impcars  to  have  been  giving  Bawani  in  the 
Itea  af  AmoaiBDa  Piaa  (Dig.  S4.  tft.  1.  a.  18. 
{  1).  Scaevola  sp«^k(i  of  constitutions  of  Venis 
and  Marcoa  Antoniniu,  in  such  terma  aa  imply 
that  they  wan  then  Hrbg  (Dig.  2.  til.  15.  1. 1, 
50i»  tit.  1.  a.  24)  s  and  he  was  employed  by  Marcus 
t\n  a  leeal  adviser  (Jtd.  Capitol.  A/oro.  c.  1 1,  «nw 
tst  Si^Mevoia  I'raedpme  Juris  perito)  ;  and  Scaerola 
Uaad^  aa  quoted  by  Ulpian,  reports  a  judgment 
•f  Maicua  in  hia  auditorium  (<;</  Set.  Tri  fxIL  Dig. 
16.  tiU  1.  a*  22).     W  helber  bcaevula  surviv^ 

it  —gufi.  At  la  Ihi  MMM*  iB  tka 


rum  JAbri  mm  (BkbaM,  Jkitackri/l,  &c  toL 
325,  JNt  CMhwy  dtar  Fmffmmh  w  dm 

ctmtib-lH)  ;  I7<^'nft'  LSbn  qmniwmwm;  IM 
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D%Nl,  89L  ft  M,  in  wMth  ika  axpnarfon  *Inp^ 

rator  nostcr  l)ivii<  cus**  occurs,  Kt  f  the  note  in 
Ziiunani  iU«m:kickU  dM  Ram.  J*riKar0Mt,  rU,  u 
pwM0,Na.7). 

Septimius  Sevenis,  afterwards  MBpanr,  and  tka 
jnrial  Fapinian,  were  the  hearers  of  Scaevola  (Spar* 
tiaa.  tmtaealla^  8).  He  appears  to  have  been 
living  when  Septimins  was  emperor  and  Paulua 
was  active  as  a  jurist  (Dig.  28.  tit.  2.  m.  If));  and 
in  one  paaMge  (Dig.  44.  tit.  3.  s.  14)  he  speaks  of 
aiabaf  kwbaiag  ■oaflnaii  hy  a  wwripl  of  8»> 

TCTUs  and  Cararalla. 

Some  of  his  liesponsa  ore  given  in  a  single  word. 
His  style  is  compressed,  and  hence  has  been  aaia^ 
times  considered  obsonre.  hnt  he  left  an  il!intri(>ns 
name,  which  he  earned  well.  In  the  Tbeodosiaa 
Caia  Oarridiaa  Soaarala  la  aalM  •^PndwliMl. 
mus  omnium  Jnri«iconsultorum.'*  IT  is  writings 
which  are  excerpted  in  the  Digest  were :  — X^^e^ 
totwm  LUrt  qmadraffintoy  wliieh  ofl«B  c«Blite  «lw 
snme  matter  that  is  given  more  briefly  in  his  /?«- 
sjHiHaorum  JAbri 
ir.  p. 

PandectrntiU-lH  ) 

gaotoor  Btgulamm  ;  and  a  L&er  $imffiUari$  Quaet- 
Hmmt  pMiot  (that  ii  judicially)  iraelantm. 
There  are  307  excerpu  firom  Scaerola  in  the  Difaat, 

The  Florentine  Index  also  mentions  a  JJber  Sin<ni' 
larit  de  QtuMtione  Fatmiliae.  He  made  note»  on 
Julianus  and  Maroellus,  which  are  merelj  dla4  in 
the  Digest.  The  fAftrr  Sirt'ivlarii  SfH^y  must  he 
attributed  tu  Q.  Mucius  Sc'ievola  the  pontifex. 
Claud iuA  Tryphoninus  and  Paulua 
Scaevola.  Ua  it  alllM  dlii  bj 
jurists. 

Puehta  (M  L 1 100)  daaai 

nf  Rluhme  above  referr.  d  to,  which  is  in  fact  tiM 
opinion  of  Conradi.  He  obeenres,  that  **in  IIm 
adiaeliaa  af  Baapaaai  ^  finii  are  alaled  widitha 
riecesKiry  cBBifleti'neRs  but  the  opinions  generdly 
in  few.  wolia  and  withoot  a  statement  of  tlia 
gronada ;  tba  QaaealiaiMa  mm  appropriated  ta 
the  complete  examination  and  justification  of  IIm 
c^iniona  ;  the  Digeata  also  contain  Responsa,  soma* 
tdaaa  widi  a  ahert  notice  of  the  opinion,  ■^netimw, 
aa  in  the  ni^piaiw,  wHk  m  faidinrt—  al  tl» 
reasons.^ 

Grotius  ( VitM  Jmri$eammUorum)  has  some  re- 
marks on  the  method  ofSoaavola.  See  Cujadus, 
Cervidti  Smmdm  Mufmmif  inaLvi.  ad.  Naples, 
1758.  [G.L.] 

SCABirOLA,  MU'CIUS.  I.  CL  Uvem 
ScABVOLA.  When  King  Porsenna  was  Morkading 
Rome,  C.  Mucius  a  young  man  of  the  patrician 
ciaiia,  warn  aat  af  tba  dty  with  tha  approtartioB  of 
the  senate,  after  telling  them  that  he  was  not  poini? 
for  ploiider,  but,  with  the  aid  of  the  gods,  to  per- 
ioral aoaw  nobkr  dead.  With  a  dagser  Ud  ba- 
neath  his  dress,  he  approached  the  plnce  where 
Porsenna  waa  sitttag,  with  a  aeoretary  (acriba) 
by  hia  aida,  diaaaed  aiaily  ia  tba  anaa  atyle  aa 
the  king  himself.  Mistaking  the  secretary  for  tha 
king,  Mucius  killed  him  on  the  tpoU  He  wraa 
•ailed  by  the  king**  guarda,  and  brought  before 
the  royal  seat,  when  he  declared  his  name,  and 
bis  design  to  kill  the  king  himself,  and  told  him 
that  there  wore  many  more  Romans  ready  to 
attempt  his  life.  The  king  in  his  passion  aa4 
aiunn  ordered  him  tn  be  burnt  alive,  unless  he  ex- 
plained more  dearly  wliat  he  meant  by  bis  vaj^iiu 
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into  a  fire  which  was  already  lighted  for  a  ncrtfice, 
and  held  it  there  without  flinching.  The  king, 
who  was  iUDJized  at  his  fimness,  ordered  blm  la 
be  removed  from  the  altar,  and  ha<ii'  him  go  away, 
bee  and  uninjured.  To  make  somt*  ri  turn  to  the 
king  for  Ua  gneroos  behaviour,  Mucuiii  told  him 
that  there  were  three  hundred  of  tlu"  first  youths 
<tf  Home  who  bad  agreed  with  one  anotlier  to  kill  the 
Idof  ,  Aal  the  lot  faU  on  him  to  naka  the  first 
attempt, and  that tha  wHlWald  do  tfM  MM whcn 
their  turn  came. 

Mttdna  leeeifad  tta  ma  of  toarelB,  «r  left- 
handed,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  loss  of  bis 
ruht  hand.  Pamanna  beiiig  alarmed  for  his  life, 
inaA  ba  eoali  nal  aaewa  againt  aa  aaany  dcs 
perote  men,  made  proposals  of  yteace  to  the 
Romans,  and  eracuatoi  the  territory.  The  patri- 
cians or  the  senate,  for  it  is  impossible  to  say  which 
body  Livy  means  (ii.  13,  comp.  iL  12),  Bave 
Mucins  a  tract  of  land  beyond  the  Tiber,  which 
was  thcncffurward  called  Afuda  Praia,  Such  is 
the  substance  of  L\rj\  iMry.  Dionytina  tdb  it 
with  todiuus  prolixity,  as  u'sim!  ;  but  he  omits  all 
mention  of  the  king's  threat  to  bum  Mucius, 
and  of  Mucins  burning  his  i%ht  hand.  (See 
Niabuhr's  Remarks  on  the  stnry  of  C.  Miicius 
Sowvola,  Lectures^  EarlieMt  Timu  to  ike  Ftrst 
Fmb  Wwt,^  1848 1  ud  K'Mkt,  Momm  BisL 

vol.  i.,  **  Tlw  War  with  PonenwJ* 

The  Mucins  of  thia  atoiy  is  oaDad  ft  patrician  ; 
and  dn  M neii  of  tiia  hialotfcal  period  were  ple- 
beians. Thi-.  is  iirircd  as  an  objection  to  nssuniing 
the  desoent  of  the  historical  Mocii  from  the  Mu- 
cins of  B.C.  509.  Bat  independent  of  this  mbor 
difficulty,  we  do  not  concern  ourselves  almut  the 
descent  of  the  illustrious  Mucii  of  the  bter  Repub- 
lic from  the  half  fabulous  man  with  the  left  hand 
wIm  assuted  at  its  birth. 

According  to  Varro  {de  Ling.  lAif.  vi.  5)  the 
surname  of  the  Mucii  («(xiet)o/u)  siguiiied  an  amu- 
kt.  The  wofd  soaarola  ia  a  iBBUoA^  (See 
Facciol.  T^x.  8.  r.  Scama.) 

The  following  appear  to  be  the  only  Mucii  of 
wlioin  any  thing  worth  knoiviBg  la  laaorded. 

•2.  Q.  Sit  (  ICS  ScAKVOLA,  the  son  of  PuMius, 
was  praetor  in  b.  c  215,  ia  the  consulship  of 
C>  Postonins  Alhinas  IIL  and  T.  Semproniiu 
Qiaochus:  he  had  Sardinia  for  his  province  (Liv. 
xriiL  24,  where  he  M  sick  (c.  34,  4U). 
His  cBoinaiid  in  Saidiida  was  prolonged  ftr  the 
two  fdlowing  jsaia  (Liv.  xxiv.  9,  44),  and  again 
Ibr  another  year  (Lir.  zxv.  3) :  nothing  is  recorded 
•f  his  operations.  Thia  af^Mva  la  ha  the  Modus 
who  is  mentioned  by  Pomponioa  (Dig.  1.  tit.  2. 
a.  2.  §37),  if  Mucins  is  the  right  reading  there 
(comp.  Liv.  xxL  18  ;  GeUiua,  x.  27  ;  Florua,  ii.  6). 
Qnintiis  was  decemvir  sauCuiuB,  aad  died  hi  B.  c. 
209.  (Liv.  xxvii.  8.) 

3.  Mt'ciUB  ScAEVOLA,  prol»ablv  the  son  of 
Nokl,  waa  praetor  in  u.  c.  17U,  and  had  Sicily 
for  his  province  (Liv.  xl.  44).  He  was  consul  in 
B.&  174,  with  Sp.  Postomius  Albiuus  for  his  col- 
Isagaa.  Seaavok  aosomiNHiied  tha  aoMol  P.  Lid- 
nius  Crasstis,  aa  trihunaa  mOitnm,  in  ac.  171, 
when  the  consul  went  agidnst  Pexseos,  lung  of 
Maesdeiria.  (Ut.  sHL  49,  and  67.) 

I.  1'.  MiJt  ii's  ScAEVor.A,  the  boh  of  Quintus, 
was  elected  a  pnetor,  with  his  brother  i^uintus, 
».a  179.  (Lir.  xL  i4)>  PahUoa  had  tha  whaaa 
pmiada,  and  the  qoaailia  de  reneflciis  in  the 
d^yaiid  wiibia  toa  aOm  of  Uia  cat/.  Ua  was 
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consul  in  b.  c  17n,  with  Acmilius  T^<*pMa«  IL 
Publius  had  the  Li^ures  for  hik  province 
xlL  19).  He  fought  a  battle  with  tome  triWsi 
which  had  nivai;:pd  Luna  and  Pisae,  gained  a  T:t>- 
tory,  and  was  honoured  with  a  triumph,  whkh  ■ 
recorded  in  a  fragment  of  the  Capitoline  aBsrhiss. 
where  he  is  named  £P.  liaj  Q.  F.  P.  N.  (tT«lw. 
Fatti,  B.C.  175.) 

5.  P.  MiK:tus  ScAivouu  waa  frahahly  tfca  a« 
of  P.  Mucins  Scaevola  [No.  3].   Publius  M— 
Manilias,and  Brutus,are  called  by  PomposiiwaCOifc ; 
1.  til9Li^2.$9)thaft«iitesar  the  Jwm  CGnk.1 
rublius  was  tribunus  plebis,  B.U.  141,  in  u  '  ch 
y.  ar  he  bcooght  U  Uostilius  Tabuias  to  trial  tor 
nial.adiBiBististiaB  aa  pnwior  (Rsiiw  Ofssisif 
rec/tt  'irr  li'umer,  p.  GO'3) :  he  was  pmotoir llrt>a*T!**  in 
B.C.  l  :',C>.    In  B.C.  133,  Publius  was  consol  wuh 
L.  Calpumios  Pise  Frugi,  the  year  in  which 
Tib.  Gracchus  lost  his  lifk    la  aia  191,  ha  I 
succeeded  his  brother  Mndanns  fMr'ciANi's)  m 
Pontifez   Maximus.     Plutarch   {TiL  (/ra^^st*, 
c.  9)  says,  that  Tih.  Gracchus  consulted  P.  Scae- 
vola about  the  provisions  of  his  Agrarian  La*'. 
When  Tiberius  was  a  candidate  for  a  sccoud  tn- 
buneship,  and  the  oppodte  fiMtim  had  laoahad  la  i 
put  him  down,  Scipio  Nasica  in  the  senate  "en- 
treated the  consul  (Mucins)  to  protect  the  stale, 
and  fNrt  down  the  tyrant.  Tha  aaaaal,  ba waist,  > 
answered  mildly,  that  he  would  not  be  the  first  to 
use  violeiioe,  and  that  he  would  not  take  any  dti- 
lenVBfe  whhaota  reguhir  trisl:  ii;  howwpsr,  ha 
said,  the  people  should  come  to  an  illi  gul  v  it 
the  instiigatiou  of  Tiberius,  or  from  '"'■'jp'^tH*.  he 
would  not  respect  any  such  deeisiaB.**         csl-  I 
league  of  Mucins  was  absent  in  Sicily,  wlioe  ha 
was  conducting  the  war  against  the  slarea.  After 
the  death  of  Tib.  Gracchus,  Scaevola  is  said  te 
ha\'e  approved  of  the  conduct  of  Scipin  Nasica,  : 
who  was  the  chief  mover  in  the  affray  in  which 
Tiberius  lost  his  life  fCic.  pro  Cn.  Fkuicto,  c.  36j ; 
and        to  have  narlaiail  hia  appaahailsa  hy 
moving  or  drawin?  up  various  Senatnsconsulu 
{Cic.  pro  Dom.  c.  34).    Scaevola  must  httve  lived 
till  after  the  death  of  C.  GxaodkM,  iu4X  ISI, 
for  he  gave  his  opinion  tliat  as  the  res  dotales  of 
Lidnia,  the  wife  of  C.  Gracchus,  had  been  lost  to 
the  distufaaBaa  aaassd  hy  hsr  hMhand^lhey  ought 
to  he  made  fT,>od  to  her.  (Dii;.  !NL  til.  t.  iL  66.) 

Cicero  U»  Or,  iL  12)  sutes  that  Am  tha  ssr- 
liest  period  of  RonaB  history  to  dia  tisM  el  P. 
Mucins  Puntifex  Maximus,  it  \\:\^  the  custom  lir 
the  Pootilisz  Maximus  to  put  in  writing  oa  a 
UblH  di  tha  arants  of  each  year,  and  to  asposa  il 
at  his  house  for  public  inspection :  these,  he  si^Si 
are  now  called  the  Annales  Maxtmi.  Mudvs  was 
distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Ju*  PoiOi^ 
emm;  and  he  was  ahM»  faaMd  lot  his  skill  in  play- 
ing  at  ball,  as  well  as  at  the  game  called  Duodecia 
Scripta.  (Cic  de  Or.  L  50  ;  see  Scrijtium.  Facciv 
lati,  Lex.)  The  pasiiage  of  Cicero  show^  ihst 
VsUerius  Maximus  (viii.  8,  2)  means  P.  Mucius 
bcattvola,  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  when  he  u 
•peaking  of  tito  leiaxations  of  Scaevola  firom  iiis 
severe  labours.  Quintilian  {Imt.  Or.  xi.  '2)  is 
speaking  of  the  same  thing,  gives  an  anecdote  d 
the  strong  BMaMny  of  Soaavahk 

He  expressed  (Cic.  Brut.  c.  2^)  hnnself  ^  3 
but  rather  diffusely,  liis  fiune  as  a  lawyer  is  re* 
eoffded  hy  Gioeia  in  savanl  passages  {dtOr.i 
56);  and  Cicero  twice  quotes  his  words  (  7^  ;  c 
4,6).  The  latter  of  tha  (wo  pussjfi  w  thi 
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J^utntAmg  to  Pomponius  he  wmte  ten  book* 
B)  on  •ome  legal  kubjecU  There  is  no  ex- 
ftOTilh*  viiing*  of  Seamk  fai ^  Digest, 

V»TJt  he  it  ciXri.  •u  vrml  time*  W  the  jnrists  whose 
wwks  wen  used  for  tiiat  cnmpihtien  (Dig.  24.  tiL 
&  M ;  Ml  tit  7.  ei  17;  and  4§.  titU.  ■.  4.) 

T  t  i»  conjectnrpd  that  the  Sc:»»*voIa  ir.entinned  in 
«lie  (47.  tit.  4.  tw  1.    15)  is  this  Pablios, 

iMcraw  Cfam      Am.  otM  kb  bm» 

in  connection  with  the  same  question  that  is  pat 
u  the  Digest ;  but  thb  is  only  coojecture. 

Moet  of  the  ancient  aotliorities  that  relate  to 
Scaefola  an  died  by  Zimmern,  Ge-achichte  dcs 
Jioin.  Prirafrrrhh,  toI.  i.  p.  277.  Ab  to  P.  Lirj- 
nias  Crassii!>  Mucianus,  the  brother  of  P.  Mucius 
BmstbIs,  see  Mociano& 

6.  Q.  Mtnus  ScAEVOLA,  called  the  Augcr, 
"u-a*  the  son  of  Q.  Mociiu  Scaxvula,  consul  b.  c 
174.  He  married  the  daughter  «f  C  Laflius,  the 
fri«"nd  of  Scipio  Africanas  the  younutT  (Cic.  Dti  i. 

BnU.  c.  26).  lie  was  thbunus  plebis  b.  c  1 
pWwMB  — iPa  «.e  I3S,aBdMpiMtor  wasgoTer- 
aor  of  the  province  of  Asia  in  b.  c.  121,  the  year  in 
vhich  C  GtMchna  lost  his  liDe.  Ue  was  pnwecuted 
wftiw  Itts  ntan  fivni  Irfs  pravmes  ftrtiMofllHieeof 
R.'I^H'tnndae,  in  B.  c.  1*20,  by  T.  AHitK-ius,  prolmbly 
on  mere  person»l  groonds ;  but  he  waa  aeauitted 
(Ck.  d»  Plm.\.%  Bnrimi,  26,  35,  d$  Or.  1 17, 
it  70).  Scaevola  wa<»  consul  a  r.  117,  with  L. 
Caecilios  MeteUos.  It  appears  from  th«  Ladim 
of  Ctoero  (c.  I),  that  he  Bred  at  leaat  to  tha  tri- 
bunale  of  P.  Sulpicius  Rnfus,  B.  c  88.  Cicero, 
who  was  bom  B.  c  106,  infonns  us  that  after  he 
had  pot  on  the  toga  virilis,  his  father  touk  liiiu  to 
ScaeTola,  who  was  then  an  old  man,  and  that  he 
k<»pt  an  closp  to  him  as  he  could,  in  order  to  profit 
by  hi»  remarks  (Lael,  c  \).  It  does  not  appear 
how  long  tha  Aagnr  survived  b.  c.  88,  th«  year  in 
-whieh  the  quarrel  of  Mmius  and  Piill.i  bf^cnn. 
After  his  death  Cicero  became  a  hearer  of 

SowTola,  the  pontifez.  Tha  Aogw  was 
igtiished  for  his  knowledge  of  the  law,  and 
hia  activity  was  continued  to  the  Utest  period  of 
kia  life  daara  (PUlipp.  tSL  10)  says,  that 
daring  the  Marsic  war  (a  c  90),  though  he  was  a 
vaij  old  man,  and  in  bad  health,  he  was  ready  to 
fhtt  hia  apifrfan  to  thaaa  who  wiriicd  to  hear  it  as 
soon  it  was  light,  and  during  that  time  no  one  ever 
saw  him  in  bed,  and  be  was  the  first  man  to  come 
to  the  curia.  Valerius  Maximns  (iiu  8)  records. 
duU  when  L.  Cornelius  So^  lAer  driving  Marius 
Mt  of  the  city  (a  c.  H8),  proposed  that  the  senate 
ahoold  declare  him  an  enemy,  ScaevoLi  affirmed 
that  he  would  never  consent  to  declare  him  an 
enemy  who  had  saved  Rome.  I'mliubly  all  the  fol- 
low :ng  passages  in  Valerius  Maximus  (iv.  1.  g  11, 
iv.  5.  9  4,  viiL  12.  §  1 )  may  refer  to  this  Scaerola, 
but  Valerius  has  not  always  dibtinguij-lu  rl  tlie  two 
pontihces  and  the  Augur.  The  Augur  showed  his 
Ma^aaty,  his  flood  tania,  and  irfa  conManee  in  his 

own  knowlol^T,.^  f,y  j,nt  hesitating  to  refer  his 
clients  to  others  who  knew  certain  branches  of  law 
hatlarthnnhteaair(yaLMaz.viH.]2.f  1).  That 
this  passage  of  Valerius  refers  to  the  Augur,  is 

Cnrod  by  tha  paiaaga  of  Cicero  (Pro  Baibo.  c 
may  liave  haan  tha  anthority  of  Vale- 
tbm^  No  writings  of  the  Angur  are  recorded,  nor  is 
he  mentioned  by  Poroponins.  (Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  s.  2.) 
Mucia,  the  Augur's  daughter,  married  L.  Liduius 
tha  aoM^  trha  «M  aaBMl &a 
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Q.  If oeraa  Scaavola,  the  pontiiin  naxiaraa  (V»- 
ler.  ^r.it.  viii.  8  ;  Cic.  de  Orai.  1.  7)  ;  whence 
it  appears  that  the  Q.  Mocios  who  is  oaa  of  tha 
tfeiixn  in  ^  tveatiaa  die  Omjssa,  ia  net  tlw 
pontifex  and  the  colleague  of  Crassns,  but  the 
Aqgur,  the  father-in-law  of  Ciassoa.  Ua  is  also 
ana  af  tha  apcaheft  in  tha  Mhv  i*«  dit  .tfadUMs 

(c  1).  and  in  the  <fe  Itrj^ubficii  (i.  12). 

7.  Q.  Moaus  Scakvola,  was  the  son  of  Pal^ 
lias,  consal,  n^tx  ISS,  and  pontttnc  iwiiiaas  ((Tie. 
Of.  L  32,  iiu  1 5),  and  an  example  whom  Cicero 
qnotm,  of  a  son  who  aimed  at  excellence  in  that 
which  had  given  his  fisther  distinction.  He  was 
tribunus  plebis  in  b.  a  106,  tha  year  in  which 
Cicero  was  liom,  aedilis  ciiruHs  in  R  r.  lO-l.  and 
consul  in  b.  v.  9.5,  with  L.  Licinius  C  nussus,  the 
orator,  as  his  colleague.  In  their  consulate  was 
enacted  the  Ltj'  Muria  Lirinfj  ,ir  fnitatf  (Cic. 
(Jfi".  iiL  1 1),  a  measure  which  ap(>ear8  to  have  con- 
tributed to  bring  on  the  Marue  or  Sadal  Wai^ 
After  his  cnn«.n!ship  Scaevola  was  the  cnvi>rror 
(proconsul)  of  the  province  Asia,  in  which  capacity 
ine  gained  ti»  aitaani  af  the  people  «hn  «ff« 
under  his  covemment ;  and,  to  show  their  gnititude, 
the  Greeks  of  Asia  instituted  a  festival  day  {dim 

Mwak)  ta  aawiBM  nli  tha  ^trtwa  af  thair  gasar- 

nor  (comp.  Valer.  Max.  viii.  15).  Sul'sequently 
ha  was  made  pontifex  maximus,  by  which  title  hia 
It  ato  diatingiusbad  fimn  Qnfaitni  Mncina  thn 
Augur.  He  lost  his  life  in  the  consulship  of  GL 
Marius  the  younger  and  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo  (blG. 
82).  having  been  proscribed  by  the  Marian  party, 
from  which  we  may  conclude  that  he  was  af  tht 
faction  of  Sulla,  or  considered  to  be,  though  so  up- 
right a  man  could  not  be  the  blind  partisan  of  any 
faction.  (VelL  PM.  iL  26.)  The  pontifex  in  vaia 
fled  for  refuge  to  the  Vestnl  altans  and  the  ever- 
burning fires  ;  he  was  killed  in  the  presence  of  the 
goddess,  and  her  statue  was  drenched  with  his 
blood  (Flortis.  iii.  21  ;  Cic.  de  Or.  iii.  3  ;  VeB. 
Pat.  iL  26;  Lucan,  iL  126).  ^lis  body  was 
thrown  into  the  Tiber  (Appian,  BA  CSv.  L08X 
The  stnry  in  Valeriu's  Maximus  (ix.  1 1 )  of  ai» 
attempt  by  C.  Fmibna  to  murder  ScaeToU  at  tho 
fmanl  of  C  Marina  (B.e.  M),  daea  nat  lafcr  In 
the  death  of  Sraevola  in  B.  c.  82,  as  some  COMMB* 
tators  have  supposed.  The  fiicts  of  this  atlaaq»t 
to  assaashmla  Sowvdhi  ara  laaardad  by  Cicero 
{jiro  S.  Rose.  Amer.  12).  The  assassin  was  C. 
Flavins  Fimbria,  who  afterwards  met  with  the  fion 
that  he  deserved  m  Asia.  (Plut.  Salla^  c.  25.) 

The  virtues  of  ScaevoU  are  recorded  by  CftitO^ 
who,  after  the  death  of  the  Angur,  became  an 
attendant  (auditor)  of  the  pontifex.  His  political 
opinion!!  probably  nltnchad  Mn  to  the  party  of  the 
nobile%  but  he  was  a  roan  of  moderation,  and 
averse  to  all  violence.  The  purity  of  his  moral 
character,  his  exalted  notioaa  af  aqni^and  fair 
dealing  (Cic  (yff".  iii.  I. "5,  gives  a  rare  in»tance\  his 
abilities  as  an  administrattH',  an  orator,  and  a 
jurist  pbea  him  amonf  tha  flial  af  ^  illaatarioaa 
Tueii  of  all  ages  nnd  countries.  He  wai«,  says 
CKero  (ds  Or.  L  39),  the  most  elo<^ueiit  of  jurists, 
and  tha  most  learned  jurist  among  orateca.  Ae<  • 
cording  to  Cii,  r^'s  exi  re^^imi  ( />'/ ;/i';i<,  H9),  he  did 
not  offer  himsieif  as  an  instructor  to  any  one,  yat 
by  allowing  persona  la  ha  pfaaent  when  ha  gava 
his  Respoma^  he  did  in  fact  instruct  those  who 
made  it  their  business  to  attend  him  (consulenti> 
bus  respondendo  stndiosoa  andieodi  docebat). 

(cmm  cttuuMji 
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in  which  Scaevoh  wm  oppoted  to  L.  Licinina 
CrMBUB,  hin  former  m11en{ri«*  {d*  Or,  i,  SA| 
BnUm,  Z^Jybl ;  Cha&scs,  ^o.  '1'i). 

Q.8eMvobtlMp»tifinc  it  the  ftrtt  Rmbmi  to 
whom  we  can  attribute  a  ecientific  and  eystcmatic 
h«n'^''Pg  of  the  Jut  Civile,  which  he  aocompli«hed 
i»  •  wwk  ill  «igliM  books  ( A*  «M  ^rww  «». 

stitnit  generatim  W  Utros  decern  et  or/n  rettiijewh; 
Pompooiiu).  TUo  work  had  doubdau  »  great 
#8bct  both  oti  bio  ouwiiHBipofMiBO  wcA  on  tho 
Vfitingt  of  Bubsoquent  jurists,  wlin  frequently 
citod  it,  and  protMhlj  foUowed  it  a«  a  model 
Anothor  wvA  of  bio  b  olw  raentioiied  by  Ponpo- 
nius,  jUior  SmgularU,  vf^ii  o^>b<i',  a  work  on 
Detinitiona,  or  perha{>«  rather,  short  rules  of  law, 
from  which  there  are  four  excerpts  in  the  Digest 
(Dig.  41.  tiL  1.  s.  64  ;  43.  tit.  20.  b.8  ;  50.  tiu  16. 
a.  *24l  ;  and  tit.  17.  s.  73).  This  is  the  oldest 
work  from  which  there  uie  any  excerpts  in  the 
IXgaot,  and  even  these  may  have  been  taken  at 
•ecoud-hand.  The  work  on  the  Jus  Civile  was 
commented  on  by  Serviua  Sulpicius,  Laelius  Felix 
(OdL  XT.  97%  Pomponios,  a&d  Modoatinoa. 

Tho  chii-f  hearer  (auditor)  of  Sc^icvola  was  C. 
Aquilius  Gallua,  the  colleague  of  Ctcexo  in  the 
praetorehip  (B.  c.  64).  Cwom  bioMeK  •  dfligont 
attendant  on  Scaevola,  was  not,  nnd  did  not  prn- 
isse  to  bo  a  juriat.  Ao  pontifox  mauows  &aa- 
Tok  mofll  abo  ham  booa  dcilM  in  tbo  Jao 
PotttifidmB,  and  Cicero  refers  to  him  ax  his  autho- 
rity on  these  matieri  {dt  Leg,  ii.  '20).  The 
Cautio  MuaoMOy  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Digest, 
vao  dertaed  by  this  ScaeroU.  It  was  a  cautio,  or 
security,  origiially  applied  to  the  case  of  certain 
conditional  legacies  ;  but  afterwards  to  cases  when 
•  bant  was  instituted  oob  ooaiirianot  (IHg>  M. 
tiil.iL7,77,  79,  &c.) 

SoMfob  k  ono  of  those  illtutrious  men  whose 
foM  ii  aot  pnoorved  by  bio  writing*,  bni  hi  tbo  flMio 
enduring  monument  of  the  memory  of  all  nations 
to  whom  the  buiguage  of  Rome  i»  known.  £U.  L.] 

SCABTOLA,^.  SBPTI'MIUS,  a  Rooaa 
•MMtoff  VBiiofnaed  in  tlic  pmetorship  of  Horten- 
oins,  B.  c  72,  on  a  chai^  of  repetundae,  but  in 
reality  becaase  he  had  b«ro  one  of  the  |adiooo  who 
were  blibid  by  Cluentitu,  in  b.c.  74,  to  condemn 
Oppianiois.  (Cic  Verr.  Act.  i.  13,  pro  Ciumt,  41.) 

SCAEUS  (iKOMf),  one  of  the  sons  of  Hippo- 
coon.  (  Fans.  iii.  1 4.  §  7  t  Bond.  V.  M  ;  Apdlod. 
iiL  iO.  §  5  ;  comp.  Hiprocw»N  >  [L-S-l 

SCAMANDER  (SxaMavS^^oj),  the  god  of  the 
riTer  Scamander,  in  Trons,  was  called  by  the  gods 
Xanthus.  Ik-ing  insulted  by  Achilles,  he  entered 
into  a  contest  with  the  Greek  hero  j  but  Uera 
ooBt  ont  Hophooitao  to  aorfit  AeUDeo,  and  the  god 
of  fire  dried  up  the  waters  of  Scamander,  and 
irigbteacd  Scamander,  until  Uera  ordered  lie- 
■kaoitaitoopaioihotfvia'fod.  (Hon. /<.  n.  74, 
XxL  l:t6,  &c. ;  lies.  n...,.  345.)  [L.  S.] 

SCAMANDER,  the  treedman  of  C.  Fabrkiai, 
was  aecoaed,  in  a  a  74,  of  baring  attempted  to 
administer  poison  to  Guentiiis.  He  was  defended 
bv  Cicero  in  n  sfK'ech  which  is  lost,  bul  was  ooik- 
demned.    (Cic  pro  aueHL  !«— 20.) 

SCAMA'NDlUIIS(2itcMttu^f>M»f).  I.  The  son 
of  Hector  and  .\iidroinarhe,  whom  the  people  of 
Tnn-  called  A^tyanax,  because  his  tather  was  the 
protector  of  the* city  of  Troy.  (Horn.  IL  ti  403  \ 
put.  Cratyl.  p.  392  ;  Stmb.  xiii.  p.  60". ) 

2.  A  Xrojan,  a  son  of  Strophius.  (Horn.  IL  v. 
41.)  tU&] 


SCAMON  (SmCm^").  of  Mytilene.  mto  « 
work  on  inventions  (  Flf fi  Et/pT7jiaT**ir),  of  whici 
the  fir&t  book  is  quuiod  by  Athenaeua  (xiv.  pft. , 
630,  b,  6S7,  b  ;  see  also  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  u  ^ 
1 32  ;  Euseb.  Pracp.  Er.  x.  7  ;  \mbm^  rfo  iVaC 
Grate  p.  495,  ed,  W'estennaun). 

P.  SGANDI'LIUSi  ft  Ronuk  oqoni,  opprr«Md 
by  VoRos  at  Syracuse.   (Ck^  Vtrr.  iiL  5a — <51.) 

SGA'NTXA.  1.  A  womb  whom  GUdimm  thtcu- 
OMod  with  doatb,  vnlooo  obo  oaiwdo— a  her^ 
deno  to  bin.   (Cic.  j  ra  MU.  27.) 

%  A  Voitol  VicHUH  in  tbo  wm^  id  Tiboiiaa 
(Tae.  JfMk  ir. 

SCANTILLA,  MA'NLIA,  the  wife  of  tb 
emperor  Didias  Julianus.  Sht-  received  and  ea- 
joyed  tho  titb  of  Ai^mia  during  the  bru*t  prf>W 

of  boff  baibttdii  obfUMi.  [JvuAiiMj  I W.  E.J 


oom  aw  90Msmu,A» 

SCANTrNIU&  I.  a  ScAMTiNrai  CAPm- 
LTKU8,  aedile  about  b.  c  226,  was  nrrnosd  by 
M.  Claudius  Maroellns,  his  colleairue  in  tbo  aedib- 
ihip^  of  bMinf  oade  infamous  propo«b  to  bb  «■ 

Marcus,  and  wa«  condemned  t(»  tlif  payment  of  a 
heavv  tine.  This  is  the  account  of  Plutanch, 
wbin  seems  preferable  to  that  of  Vabriaa  Man* 
nius,  who  makes  Scantiniu'*  tribune  of  the  peopb 
at  the  time  of  his  condeuuatiuu.  (Piut.  Man,  2: 
VaLMa&H.l.f  7.) 

2.  P.  ScANTiNirs,  a  p«nlib%  wbo  diod  ii 
216.    (Lit.  xxiii.  21.) 

t.  ScAitTimtm,  a  tribono,  but  !■  what  ymt  fa 
unknown,  proposed  a  law  to  suppress  unnittnl 
Crimea.    Seae  nersons  suppose  that  this  lawd«> 
rirad  ita  nae  smd  Scanttmoa  O^tolintts  spoken 
of  above  [No.  1]  ;  but  such  a  way  of  naminir  a  | 
lex  would  be  contrary  to  lioman  usage,  thmicrh  it  if 
a  curious  coincidence  that  the  person  coiidemtj<<d 
on  aoooant  of  this  crimo  •boaid  bear  the  same 
name  r<i  the  lex.    It  was  under  this  lex  that 
2^1.  Caelius  Rufus  brought  an  accusation  agaust 
App.  Claudius  the  cenaor  (CaeL  od  Fmm,  vm.  11^ 
14).     This  lex  is  mentioned  by  other  writTi. 
(Jur.  ii.  44  ;  Suet.  />om.    ;  Auoon.  i^pyr.  ^  j 
TertoBliB.  d«  Momogmm.  Ill) 

SC.\'NTIUS,  a  learned  man  cited  by  Varro  in 
one  of  his  lost  wwka.   (Van;  Frugm.  n.  270,  ed.  i 
Bip.) 

S(  A'PTIUS.  1.  P.  ScAPTirs.  It  is  rehtea 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Aocia  and  Axdea  haring  a 
dispute  abottiowtahl  hod,  ■ado  the  Roman  people 
the  arbiters ;  and  that  the  latter,  upon  the  testi- 
mony and  advice  of  P.  Se^tius  adjudged  that 
the  land  belonged  to  noilber  of  these  people,  but  to 
themselves,  B.  c.  466  (Lit.  iiL  71,  72;  Diony^ 
xi.  52).  But  as  tho  district  in  question  Liy  in  tbe 
region  of  the  Scnptiun  tribe,  Niebuhr  observa  thst 
it  b  ynaj  doubtful  whether  each  a  fmm  m  Sap 
t\m  ever  existed.  lie  also  makes  ^oml^  othw  IN 
marks  upon  the  tale  which  are  worth  MUftf 
(IflM.  ^Ami^  tcL  ii.  p.440^  Ml*  M&) 
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SCAPULA. 

^  P.  ScAPnoai  »  RomuidtinBftriioMnM 
3iB  tiM  tnde  of  a  negotiator,  or  tnoney-lciidLr,  In 
cUe  province  of  Ciiicia.    The  town  of  Sakmis  in 
(J  vprus  owed  him  a  wim  of  money  ;  and  in  order  to 
ol^in  from  the  %kw«p«*M  what  wat  doe  to  him, 
well  as  the  usurious  interest  which  he  choM  to 
ctiaiKe,  App.  Claudiua,  the  predecessor  of  Cicero 
in  Utm  geTemneat  af  OUcia,  had  made  Scaptius 
pracfectui   in  the  town,  and  had  also  placed 
^me  troopa  of  ca\-alrY  at  hie  diaposal,  for  the 
I  >  nrpow  or  «vfa«b9  BM  duaia.     Whi  n  ClcvTO 
».noceedtHi  Claudius  in  the  pr-ivince,   M.  I'.iimis 
-who  WM  a  fhend  of  S^tioa,  warmly  recommended 
fcia  iMtoWim>aeer» ;  Wt  tW  lattaf  iwrypittparly 
dkdlni  i1  to  Im«  a  }Kirly  to  such  infair.nns  proceed- 
iaga,  recalled  the  caTairr  from  Cyprus,  and  refuacd 
^he  pnwfectore  to  Scaptma.  en  tlw  ^rmmd  <lwt  aaeli 
M  appointment  on^ht        u>       yiven  to  any  ii<*- 
^otiator.    Sci4>tius  is  mentioned  at  a  subseauent 
(.jnod  in  CiMTO^  eorraspoiid«M«L  (CiB.W^ 
V.  21,  wL  1— ST.  ia»  Patado-Ck.  «r  Brm,  I 

18.) 

p.  SCATULA,  a  usnrer,  to  whom  C  Quintins 
owed  monev,  B.c.  81.    (Cic  pro  QmnL  4.) 

SCA  PULA,  OSTO'HU'S.  1.  P.  Scapula 
OsxoKit's,  succeeded  A,  Pluutius  as  governor  of 
Britain,  about  a.  d.  50.  with  the  title  of  propraetor. 
He  had  previously  held  the  consulship,  and  liis 
BHM  St  inserted  in  some  of  the  Fuati  as  cut)»ul 
wlfrf<it  in  A.  Ik  44w  He  is  characterised  by 
Tricitus  as  brUo  tgrtgius^  and  carried  on  the  war 
with  aocoass  against  several  of  the  British  tribes. 
Attonf  odMi%  b*  ddbated  tba  poweriol  Iriba  af 
the  Silur.  ^  tnnk  prisoner  their  king  Caracticus 
and  sent  him  in  chains  to  liome  ^CaaactacumJ. 
In  eoMeqacM*  ef  tUa  womom  be  neeifad  tba 
iMigilia  of  a  triumph,  but  died  soon  afterwards  in 
the  province,  worn  mit  by  the  toils  and  anxieties 
of  war.   (Tac^  Jm.  xii.  «1— 89,  Agr.  14.) 

2.  P.  OsTORius  Scapula,  the  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, fought  under  his  fiilher  in  Britain,  in  a.  o. 
M ;  and  received  the  reward  of  a  corona  civica,  for 
wfingtbaiiCi^f  ftBoMBciiiMnia  battla  In 
A.  D.  62,  he  appeared  as  a  witness  in  favour  of 
Antistios  Sosianus,  who  wus  accused  of  having 
noted  io  bis  boose  some  libellooa  vanaa  afiainst 
the  emperor  Nero  ;  but  his  services  were  n'paid 
with  ingtatitude ;  for,  in  a.  d.  64,  the  same  Sosianus 
aeewid  Ua  to  Aa  anpenr.  He  was  condeomad 
to  death,  and  put  an  end  to  his  oimUiik  (TMiiina. 
XB.  U,  xiv.  48»  XTi.  14,  15.) 

SCA'PULA,  QUI'NnUS.   !.  T.  Qonmot 

SCAFOLA*  a  zealous  jiarti^n  of  the  Pompeians. 
pMMd  #«ar  into  Spain  with  Cn.  Pompeius  the 
•Ideiv  m  af  tha  Iriumr,  and  toak  tba  neat  aetiTe 

part  in  organising  the  revolt  against  Caesar  in  that 
pravinee.  The  eoidiers  elected  hiaa  and  Qi  Aponioa 
as  tbdtf  leaders  ;  but  <m  the  arrival  of  Sex.  Pon- 
peias,  who  fled  to  Sfiain  after  the  defeat  of  his 
larty  at  the  battle  of  Thapeus  in  Africa,  Scapula 
nrrenderod  the  command  to  him.  After  the  defeat 
al  the  Pompcians  at  Munda,  in  &  c.  45,  Scapula, 
seeiii;'  that  all  wa*.  lost,  fled  to  Corduba,  and  there 
huntl  himbeif  to  deaih  on  a  pyre  which  he  had 
erected  far  tba  purpose,  after  partaking  of  a  splen- 
did banquet.  (Apfiian,  B.C.  ii.  07,  105;  Dion 
Caasb  zUiL  29,  'Hi  i  Cicad  /•'am.  ix.  13  ;  Auctor, 

2.  P.  QiriNTilTR  Scapula,  mentioned  by  Pliny 
as  aa  iastaaca  of  sudden  death.   (Plin.  U,  N,  viL 


flCAURim.  7Sft 

SCARPUS,  L.  PINA'RIUS,  was  placed  by 

Antonias  over  Cyrene  and  the  neighbouring 
country  with  four  Icnions,  shortly  before  the  battle 
of  Aeaom.  Aftar  the  leee  of  tbis  baltla,  Antonhw 

sailed  to  Libya  ;  but  Scarpus,  who  saw  that  the 
al&irs  of  his  former  patron  were  desperate,  refused 
to  receive  him,  put  to  death  the  mesaengen  he  had 
sent  to  him,  and  handed  over  his  troops  to  Co^• 
nelius  Gallus,  the  lieutenant  of  Augustus  (Dion 
Cass.  li.  5,  9  ;  comp  PluU  Ant.  (il'  ;  Uros.  vi.  19). 
There  are  several  coins  af  this  Carpus  extant, 
Home  of  them  bearing  the  name  of  Antoniu*,  and 
others  that  of  Caesar  (Octiviunus).  From  tlie 
latter  circumstance  wa  nay  infer  that  he  was  ra> 
appointed  by  Octavianus  to  the  command  of  Libya, 
when  Cornelius  Gallus  was  placed  over  Kgypt 
iherdy  afUvwarda.  Tha  following  coin  of  Scvpna 
was  struck  when  he  MCfad  ondac  OctwriMU 
(Eckhei,  voL  v.  p.  272.) 


conr  OP  L.  PiNARiua  m:arpu& 

SCATO  or  CATC),  VF/TTl US,  one  of  tha 
Italian  generals  in  the  Marsic  waiv  M.  c  M.  He 
defeated  the  consul  L.  Julius  Caesar,  and  tlien  ad- 
vanced against  Aesemia,  wliich  was  obliged  to  ear* 
render  tbroogb  foflim  af  profWoM   Ha  aba 

defeated  the  other  mnsul,  P.  Ilutiliitt  LqpOS,  who 
1«U  in  the  battle  (Anpian,  it.  a  i  40^41,  43). 
Gteero  ^eaka  af  an  intervlaw  at  wbieb  ba  was 

present,  between  Vettius  and  Cn.  Pompey  (I'hiL 
xii.  11)}  and  it  is  therefore  not  improbable  that 
the  P.  vaatidiaa,  wbo  ia  said  by  Appian  to  have 
been  one  of  the  Italian  generals  that  defeated  the 
army  of  Cn.  Pom  per,  is  the  same  person  as  the 
subject  of  this  article.  (Appian,  It.  C.  i.  47,  wuh 
the  note  of  Schweigh.)  Wa  learn  from  Seneca  (d$ 
lienff.  iii.  23),  that  Vettiii*  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  was  stabbed  to  deatii  by  his  own  slave  as  he 
was  dragged  before  the  Roman  general,  and 
that  he  wan  tliu<(  delivered  from  tba IgnaBuny  and 
punishment  titat  awaited  hmi. 

There  is  soiM  difllenlty  respecting  tba  artbo* 
graphy  of  the  cognomen  of  Vettius.  Appian  calls 
him  (JaU>^  and  the  Insteius  Cato,  mentioned  by 
Valeina  Frtarailns  (iL  16)  as  ana  af  tba  Italian 
genemls  in  this  war,  is  probably  the  same  as  this 
Vettius.  In  the  best  MSS.  <^  Cicero  (4  &X  l^ov- 
ever,  wa  find  Sbato,  wbidi  is  prnbabfy  tba  eomet 
fonn,  feinoe  .v.  >//«>  occurs  as  a  Marsic  cognomen  in 
tha  oration  ^  Pro  l>omo**  (c.  44),  ami  it  was 
MMml  enough  that  tba  obscure  name  of  Scato 
should  be  changed  into  the  adafanlad  one  of  Cata 
The  praenomen  of  Vettius  is  also  given  ditferently. 
In  Cicero  (/.  &)  it  is  PidMiu% ;  in  Eutmpius  (t.  3), 
7Km;  in  Seneca  (Lc),  Cuimit  tha  fiat  of  thaw 
is  prolwbly  the  most  correct. 

bCAUKI'NUS,  a  celebrated  gTammariiin,  vaa 
the  instructor  of  the  empaiar  AJaxandar  Saftm* 
(Ij.iinprid.  .fA.r.  Ser.  'A.) 

SCAUHL'S  siguitied  a  person  who  had  a  defoct 
in  his  ankles  or  feet  (Soatmm,  pnmk /Ubm  awli 
/«/(.«,  I!nr,  Si!,  i.  3.  47),  and  was  u*ed.  like  many 
otiier  words  of  a  similar  lund,  as  a  cognooieB  m 
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SrAT'RUS,  AEMT'LTUS.  The 
a  pathcwa  fiwuly  of  the  ancient  AenaBa  gmm^ 
MK  MMraM  In  ofMeuniy  to  a  fwy  nie  penoo. 

The  first  person  of  the  name  who  is  nit-ntioned  is, 

1.  L.  AxMiLius  ScauRUS,  who  served  as  one 
of  the  ofScen  in  the  Romas  fleet,  in  the  var 
agnin!tt  Aiitiochus,  B.  c.  190.  (Liv.  xxxriL  31.) 

2.  M.  Akmilii's  Scaurus  raited  his  family 
from  obscurity  to  the  highest  nuik  among  the 
Rmmii  nobles.  He  was  bom  in  163.  His 
fiithor.  notwithstnnditi'^  hin  patricinii  dcKtMit,  had 
been  obliged,  ihroii^li  poverty,  to  carry  on  the 
trade  of  a  coal-merchant,  and  left  his  son  a  very 
sliMidcr  pntrimony.  The  latter  hail  th(ni;;lit  at 
first  of  carrying  on  the  trade  of  a  mon«y-leuder ; 
bat  he  finally  neelved  to  devote  himielf  to  the 
study  of  pIoqiKMirc.  with  the  hope  of  rising  to  the 
honours  of  the  state.  He  likewise  trrTed  in  the 
army,  where  ho  ■nwof*  to  h«vo  grilled  aono  die- 
tinction.  His  first  campaigTi  was  in  Spain,  pro- 
bahljf  in  the  war  against  Nomantia.  lie  next 
•erred  vnder  tho  amal  L.  Avfriioo  Onates,  in 
Sardinia,  B.  c.  126.  He  was  ciuule  aedile  in  a  c. 
]23>,  but  was  prevented  by  his  porerrr  from 
giving  the  games  with  much  s|Jendoar.  Thoogh 
we  have  only  scanty  accounts  of  his  curly  career, 
it  appears  that  he  had  already  obtained  great 
influence  in  the  state  ;  and  he  is  mentioned  by 
Sallust  as  one  of  tho  leading  men  at  Rome,  when 
Adherbal  came  to  the  rit y,  ;»bout  U.c.  1 1 7,  to  solicit 
assistance  against  Jugurtiia.  He  was  one  of  tlie  ' 
few  Rmbod  noUee  who  abstained  on  that  ooeasion 

living  the  liril>'>s  of  Jnirurtha,  but  more 


tbnra^gh  fnr  of*  the  odium  that  was  likely  to 
Memo  from  meh  an  act,  than  from  any  abhonrenee 

of  the  thing  itself.  He  was  an  unsuccessful  can- 
didate for  the  consulship  for  &  &  1 16,  but  obtained 
it  fbr  tho  year  a.  e.  11 6,  whoa  ho  had  IL  GMdlius 
Metellos  as  his  colleague.  In  his  consulship  he 
brought  forward  a  tumptuarr  law,  and  another 
respecting  the  manner  in  whidi  the  libeftini  were 
to  vote  in  tho  OOadliL  He  likewise  carried  on 
war  with  success  against  several  of  the  Alpine 
tribes,  and  obtained  a  triumph  for  his  victories 
over  them.  Aureliiis  Victor  «ye  that  he  tri- 
nmphed  over  the  I.itiures  and  Oantiici,  the  Tapi- 
toliue  Fasti  make  iiiiu  triumph  over  the  GalU  and 
tho  Cbni  In  B.C  1 12,  he  wae  sent  at  the  head 
of  an  embassy  to  Jugurtha,  who  had  forcibly 
deprived  Adherbal  of  the  dominions  which  the 
eeunrfsiionen  of  tho  isnaii  had  aHfgnod  to  him, 
and  was  now  hesieeirt.:  him  in  Cirta.  Hut 
Jugurtha,  though  he  watted  upon  Scaums  with 
great  respect,  did  not  nloo  tho  okfe  of  Cirta,  and 
put  Adherbal  to  death  when  he  obtAiiied  possession 
of  the  town,  towards  the  end  of  the  year.  [Ju- 
otmriiA.]  Upon  ihb  the  ReoMao  dcdarad  war 
ai^ainst  Jugurtha,  and  intrusted  the  conduct  of  it 
to  L.  Calpumius  Bestia,  <me  of  the  oonMib  of  the 
following  year  f B.  c.  111).  Bestia  ehoee  Scanms 
as  one  of  hit  bgatoii  and  won  both  of  them 
receiving  large  sums  of  money  from  Jugurtha,  the 
consul  granted  the  king  most  favourable  terms  of 
peoeik  This  dit^gracrful  transaction  excited  the 
greatest  indignation  at  Rome  ;  and  Buch  was  the 
excitement  of  the  people,  that  the  senate  dared 
not  resist  tho  bill  of  the  tribune,  C.  Mamilius. 
B.  c.  110,  by  which  an  inquiry  was  to  be  instituted 
Ksinst  all  those  who  had  received  bribes  from 
^fudkn,  or  had  in  anv  way  iavoand  hie  desi|ns. 
Althot«h  ScMiw  hnd  bom  MM  of  ihtaoit  gai^, 


inch  wns  his  influence  in  the  state  And  W 
Irived  to  be  a{^K>inted  one  of  the  three  qntumtorrx 
who  were  elected  under  the  bill,  for  the  purpose  « 
prosecuting  the  criminals.    But  Ao^g^  ka  ^os 

secured  himself,  he  was  Tinable  to  save  an^  wt  hi$ 
accomplices.  Bestia  and  many  oiiiera  wwe  eea* 
denined. 

In  B.C.  109,  Scaums  was  censor  with  M.  Liviin 
DruKus.  In  bis  consulship  he  restored  the  M.ilt- 
vian  bridge,  and  coostmcted  tho  AeoriHaa  read, 
which  ran  by  Pisae  and  Luna  as  far  as  Dertona. 
His  colleague  Drusus  having  died,  bcaunis  ongkt, 
according  to  cnstoa,  to  havo  wijgned  hio  «•« 
immediately ;  but  he  continued  to  retain  it  till  tho 
tribunes  compelled  him  to  a^wlitatf  by  threat  of  im- 
prisonment. Inn.Ckl07,ho«aoeloeledeeMala 


second  time,  in  place  of  I„  CasMus  Longlim*.  who 
had  £sllen  in  battle  against  tho  Tjgurini.  P.  Aa* 
tiHaaRaftaa,  whowaoacmdidoto  ftr  thi 


 thoeficaat 

the  same  time,  accused  Scanrus  (sS  havfag  gained 
the  election  by  bribery }  but  he  was  acquitted  inr 


the  judioes,  md  dicnBpon  ataightway  accnsed 
Rotilius  of  the  same  ottenoe.    In  the  stnigglce 
between  the  aristocratical  and  popular  parties,  be 
was  always  a  warm  supporter  of  the  former.  He 
accordingly  took  np  amo  against  Satuminns  in 
B.C.  100,  whose  enmity  he  had  previoii'^lv  inaJrT>>d 
by  having  been  appointed  bv  the  senate;,  in  &.C. 
104,  to  eapewedo  Mni  hi  tho'daty  of  wippljh^  the 
city  with  com.  (SATi'RNiNt  s,  Arri  i.wis.]  I!e 
was  several  times  accused  of  ditlerent  ofieoccs, 
chiefly  by  his  private  enemies;  bat  ondk  ^NH  hit 
inflcriice  ill  the  state,  that  he  was  alwavs  ac- 
quitted,    ihus,  in  consequence  of  hjs  having 
refiised  to  eleol  Ok  Donitiao  AhXIobiibue  iais 
the  college  of  augurs,  of  which  he  was  a  menil--:, 
Abenoborbus  acaised  him  of  majestas,  in  a.  c.  104, 
on  the  gnnmd  that  ^  nera  pohKea  at  Lavidom 
had.  thn)ii;;fi  his  fault,  not  been  properly  observed ; 
but  thirty  thrte  tribes  out  of  the  thirty-five  voted 
for  hk  aoqriMd.   In  a.c  91,  he  was  aoeassdsf 
repctundae  by  Q.  Senilius  Caepto,  who  iBcgid 
that  he  had  appropriated  to  his  own  use  some 
public  money,  during  an  embassy  to  Asia ;  but  he 
secured  himself  by  bringing  a  ooBnler<aoeantiaa 
atrninst  Caepio.    The  latter,  out  of  revenge,  in- 
duced Q.  Variua,  liie  irihune  of  the  people,  ta 
accuse  Scaurus  in  the  following  jev,  B.  c.  'J%  sf 
having  excited  the  Italian  allies  to  revolt,  Scau- 
rus boldly  met  the  charge ;  and  going  uito  the 
forum,  pnt  it  to  the  people  whether  weoH 
give  credence  to  Q.  Vuriua,   the  Spaniard,  or 
M.  Scaurus,  the  princeps  senates ;  whereopoo 
there  wm  soch  an  naeqdveeal  iwaanslHaifla  sf 
popular  feeling  in  his  favour,  that  the  trilDiie 
himself  withdrew  the  accusation.    Scaoras  w 
then  seventy-two  yean  of  oge,  and  died  sssa 
afterwarll^;  sine*',  in  n.  c.  i\<\,  his  widow  Caecilis 
was  married  to  Sulla.  l.CAacii.u,  No.  5.]  Bj  his 
wife  Cborilis  Scaarus  had  three  diildien,  two  sna 
[see  below,  Nos.  2  and  3],  and  a  daughter 
Aemilia,  first  married  to  M\  Olabrio,  and  neitte 
Cn>  Pompeius,  subsequently  the  triumvir. 

Scaurus  is  frequently  pniisod  in  the  highfit 
teniis  by  Cicero  and  otl.ers  in  consequence  «f  li* 
being  bucli  a  strong  supporter  of  the  arittucntioi 
piirty.  But  though  he  distinguished  hiswtf 
thnvughout  the  whole  of  his  public  life  bv  <<p- 
posuig  the  popular  leaders  from  the  Qraochi  dovn- 


wards,  he  i^pears  to  have  been  alw^ja  n 
with  MOM  mgm  of  fiifoar     tho  poopli^ 
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iieqnent  acqaitlftb  would  show.  There  was  a 
fia^ntf  n4  amettiiMi  in  hia  character  which  com- 
manded  their  respect  ;  and  he  carefully  concealed 
bom  pttUio  Tiew  hit  vicek,  entecially  hia  araike 
■ad  aela  of  n^iiMk  BaBnrt  dMWctorbBi  him  m 

*•  hoiDo  noliilis.  ii!iiiic;>'r,  fac  tiosiis  avidus  pntontiae, 
honoruy  divitiarum  ;  cetenua  Titia  sua  odlide  oc- 
CDhaaa**  {Jug,  15).  8oim  daduttiona  ou^ht, 
perhapo«  to  be  made  from  this  estimate  of  his  cha- 
laitf .  in  conMqaanoe  of  the  well-known  hatred 
ef  tlM  hiatmian  to  the  aristocracy  ;  but  when  it  it 
neoDteled  that  Scaanu  was  a  poor  man  when  he 
commenced  public  life,  it  ia  evident  that  the 
itnmeu6«  wealth  which  he  left  to  hia  sou  could  not 
have  been  acquired  l>y  huni-»t  means ;  and  the 
bribe*  wlii'  b  hi-  rec-ivi  il  timn  Jiiiiurtbn,  may  fairly 
be  r^ardui  as  only  a  spt-ciiueu  of  the  way  iii 
vUdl  his  property  wa»  obtained.  The  speeche* 
of  Scanru*  were  inipresgive  and  weighty,  l>iit  were 
deticient  in  imagination  and  lire.  ^  They  were 
■MM  adapted,**  says  Cicero  (ML  29}y  **for  the 
senate  than  the  courts.''  Cicero  according'y  c!a>-sfs 
0  him  among  the  Stoic  orators.  Scaurus  alao  wrote 
•  wotk  in  diiw  hooka  o«  Ma  •vn  Hfi^  whidi  ia 
feonietimes  referred  to  hy  the  grammarians,  but 
which  no  one  waa  accustomed  to  read  in  the  time 
«f  Clem.  (AukL  Viat.  de  BL  Fir.  79;  VaL  Max. 
i».  4.  §11;  Sail.  Juff.  15,  i»5,  29,  40  ;  Plut. 
4)mmmt,  Bonn,  c  50  ;  Ascon.  ia  Soaur.  pp.  21,  22  ; 
Cic  Aral  2ft,  80,  85»  is  OnL  L  49,  pro  Mur. 
17,  and  ^  oltiar  pMMgea  quoted  in  Orelli's 
Ottvmaf/icon  TuUianum;  Meyer,  OnUor.  Human. 
J-^ratfin.  pp.  253 — 261,  2nd  ed. ;  Kmute,  Viiue  *i 

3.  M,  ABSiiLit;s  ScAURi's  the-  eldest  son  of 
the  preceding,  and  stepson  of  the  dictator  Sulhi, 
whom  hi*  mother  Caecilia  married  after  the  death 
of  his  father,  as  has  been  alrrady  n-niarkcd.  In 
the  third  Mithridatic  war  he  served  under  i'oropey 
m  qimaetwr.  The  bAtar  aonl  to  him  to  Dunasens 
with  an  army,  and  from  thence  he  marched  into 
Jvdaea,  to  settle  the  dispatoa  between  the  brothers 
Hyranma  «id  Atiatohanifl.  BoA  of  them  oiend 
liiiii  Inrf^e  sums  of  money  ;  but  he  decided  for 
Aristobulua,  probably  because  he  bid  the  highest, 
B.  c  $4.  Anar  driving  Hyrcaniu  out  of  Jadaaa, 
Scaurus  returned  to  Damascus.  Upon  Pompey's 
arrival  at  this  city  in  the  following  year,  an  accu- 
Mtion  was  brought  against  Scaurus  of  having  been 
hrihed  by  Ari^obnlus ;  but  though  Ponpqr  n- 
▼ersed  his  di-cision,  and  placed  llvrcanui  upon  the 
throne,  he  toolc  no  notice  of  the  chari^t  -s  and  left 
8onno  in  the  command  of  Syria  with  two  legions. 
ScHUrus  remained  in  Syria* till  B.C.  59,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  L.  Marvius  Fhilippus.  During 
hit  government  of  Syria  Iw  nrndo  •  pndatocy 
incursion  into  Arabia  Petraea,  but  withdrew  on 
tho  payment  of  iOO  talents  by  Areus,  the  king  of 
tho  oounliy. 

On  his  return  to  Rome  he  became  a  candidate 
for  the  curule  aedikship,  which  he  held  in  &  &  58, 
the  year  in  which  P.  Chidiin  wae  trihnne.  The 
extraordinary  splendour  with  which  he  celebrated 
the  public  games  surpassed  every  thing  of  the  kind 
that  had  been  previously  witnessed  in  liouie,  and 
it  It  hy  them  that  hia  name  haahM  chiefly  handed 
down  to  pf)st<»rity.  The  teraponiry  thi-ntre  which 
he  built  accommodated  ilO,OOU  specuiur:^  and  waa 
adorned  in  the  most  magnificent  manner.  Three 
hundred  and  sixty  pillars  decorated  the  stage, 
•mugged  in  three  atohea^  of  which  the  lowest  waa 

roL,  hl 


made  of  white  marble,  the  middle  one  of  gla^s,  and 
the  highest  of  gilt  wood.  Between  the  pilfana 
there  were  three  thousand  6t-itu(<<i,  besides  paintings 
and  other  ornaments.  The  combats  of  wild  beasts 
wen  equally  aatooishiiig.  A  handnd  and  6fty 
panthers  were  exhibited  in  the  circus,  and  five  cro- 
codilea  and  a  hippopotamua  were  seen  for  the  hrst 
time  at  Ronei.  Bot  Seaama  purdiasod  the  bvoor 
of  the  {M'ople  in  these  shows  rather  tOO  dearly.  So 
costly  were  they  that  they  not  only  absorbed  all 
the  property  which  his  fisther  had  left  him,  and  tho 
treasures  which  he  had  aocnmulated  in  the  East, 
but  compelled  him  to  borrow  money  o£  thonauaia 
in  order  to  defray  the  expenses. 

In  B.  cs.  56  Scaurua  was  praetor,  during  which 
year  he  presided  in  the  court  in  which  I*.  Sebtius 
was  aicuned,  who  was  defended  by  Cicero.  In 
the  following  year  he  governed  the  ptovineoof  Sai^ 
dinia,  wliiih  Ik- plundered  without  nitTcv,  as  he 
wanted  money  both  to  pay  liu  debts  and  to  pur* 
diaee  the  oeaoohMfL  Ghi  ab  letom  to  Rome  im 
K.  V.  .t4,  ho  hecame  a  camliii.it*'  for  th«'  cnisulship ; 
but  befon  the  consular  elections  touk  place,  hia 
oompetitoii,  at  tho  heginning  of  July,  got  P.  Vi^ 
Krius  Triarius  and  three  others  to  atcuse  him  (if 
repetundae  in  Sardinia,  thus  hoping  to  get  rid  of  a 
fiirmidahto  opponent.  Hia  guilt  waa  eown  ;  dioia 
were  numerous  wiiues!>es  against  him  ;  and  M. 
Cato,  who  presided  as  praetor,  was  not  to  be  eoi^ 
rupted,  and  waa  fisvoomhlo  to  TriariniL  Stiil 
Scaurus  did  not  deepaii;  He  was  defendod  hf 
Cicero  and  Horten^iius,  as  well  as  by  four  otMf 
oratorsw  Many  of  the  ni<>«t  distinguished  men  at 
Rome,  and  among  them  niiie  penoOB  of  OHolar 
rank,  pleaded  on  his  behalf  ;  while  the  tears  of  Scau- 
rus huuself,  and  his  appeals  to  tiiu  splendour  of  his 
aedileship,  produced  a  powerful  eflfect  upon  tha 
judices.  Thus,  notwithstanding  his  guilt,  he  was 
acquitted  ou  the  2ud  of  September,  almost  utiani- 
mottsly.  Soon  afkermnda,  nd  in  At  came  of  tha 

same  year,  he  was  apvin  accused  by  Triarius,  on  A 
charge  of  ambitus  (Ck.  ad  AtL  iv.  16.  S§  7,  8,  iv. 
17. 1 2,  (u/  Q.  fV.  iii.  3.  g  3).  Dramann  wyi  that 
he  was  condemned  in  this  year,  and  went  into 
exile.  But  this  appear*  to  be  a  mistake  ;  for 
although  it  ia  Ofidont  from  tho  pnoeding  poasageo 
in  Cicero's  lettoiB,  that  Soaarus  was  accused  of 
ambitus  in  B.  c.  54,  it  is  equally  clear  from  the 
testimony  of  Appian  {B.C.  ii.  24),  that  be  waa 
eondemned  in  the  third  consulship  of  PoBBpojr« 
B.C.  5J.  llt  nce  it  is  probable  that  Scaurus  was 
acquitted  in  B.  c.  54,  and  accusi'd  again  m  u.  c  52, 
under  Pompeyli  now  law  against  amhitna.  Phm 
this  time  the  name  of  Scaurus  does  not  occur  again. 
Ue  married  Mucia,  xvho  had  been  previouaiy  tho 
wife  of  Pompey  [Mvcia,  No.  2|,  and  her  Iw 
had  one  son  [No.  5].  (Joseph.  Ant,  xiv.  ?,~  .">, 
It.  J.  i.  7  ;  Appian,  Sjgr.  51 ;  Cic.  pro  ikJiL  54, 
Of.  ii.  16  ;  Plin.  H.  M  xm  %  snvL  15.0.S4, 
et  alibi  ;  VaL  Max.  ii.  4.  §  6  ;  Cic.  ad  Q.  Fr.  ii. 
15.  g  4,  u.  16.  §  3,  iii.  1.  §§  4,  5,  iii.  2.  g  3,  a4< 
JIL  iv.  IS.  §§  7,  !i.  iv.  16.  H  7.  8,  iv.  17.  §  2,  d^ 
O^,  i.  39  ;  Ascon.  Artrutn.  in  Suur.;  and  tha 
Fragments  of  Cicero's  OtaticMi  for  Scaurus.) 

The  following  coin  was  struck  in  the  ennilo 
nrdilaihip  of  ttoMUrns  and  his  colleague,  P.  PUutius 
Hvpi«ieu8.  The  subject  of  the  obvense  relates  to 
liypsa«us,and  that  of  the  reverse  to  Scaurus.  The 
knm  mnnanti  Jvpitor  in  a  qoadriga,  with  p. 

HYP8.AKVR.  AKD.  CVH.  l.  HVPSAE.  COR.  PRSITBI* 

CAPTV.  I  the  latter  part  uf  the  h^eud  refiecriac  19 
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the  eonqvctt  of  PriTenmm  by  C.  Pkntiai  HypMeiUt 
fBB.a84l.   Ob  Hm  tbtini  ii  •  «M,  wKh 

ArrLis  knef'lin^  bj  th«  rfit  if  At  ■■teal,  and 

holding  an  oUre  bnadi  to  hit  htaiL  Tkm  aabject 
TCffen  to  Ao  0ob4|vmI  of  Amm     SsMrai  wkd- 

tioi,.-(I  abovp.  The  legend  it  M.  8CAVR.  AKD.  CVR. 
Bx.  s.  c.,  and  beloiT  ASJL  AUTAft.  (£ckh«l,  vol. 
T.  pp.  131,  275.) 


4.  Aemimcs  SiATRfs,  the  jonnger  «on  of 
Ko.  'i,  fought  under  the  prooonMil,  Q.  Catulus, 
Rgainil  tho  (%bW  «t  fto  Atheda,  nd  unng  fled 
from  the  fields  wa«  indignantly  commanded  by  his 
filther  not  to  come  into  bis  pretence  ;  whereupon 
tiie  youth  put  an  end  to  his  life.  (VaL  llax.  r.  8. 
I  4  ;  Frontin.  StmL  it.  1.  §  S.) 

6.  M.  AxMiLitJS  ScAURts,  the  Bon  of  No.  3, 
ind  Mucia,  the  former  wife  of  F  oinpey  the  triiim- 
and  comegMOtly  the  balf>brother  of  Sex. 
Pompey.  He  accompanied  th<«  latter  into  Asia, 
after  the  defeat  of  his  Hect  in  Sicily,  but  betrayed 
bte  into  the  hand*  of  the  generals  of  M.  Antonius, 
in  B.  c.  35.  After  the  battle  of  Actium,  he  fell 
into  the  power  of  Octavian,  and  escaped  death,  to 
whidi  he  had  been  tenteneed,  only  through  the  in- 
tercession of  his  mother,  Mucia.  (Ap|a%  AC. 
T.  142 ;  Dion  Om.  U.  2,  Ivi  38.) 

9.  If  AMmeva  Amitiini  ScAimoai  Aa  aon 

of  No.  5,  was  a  distinguished  orator  and  poet,  but 
of  a  diswlute  cbaractar.  He  waa  a  member  of  the 
amala  at  Aa  tioM  of  iha  aeeeadoa  of  Tiberioa, 
A.  D.  14,  when  he  oifended  this  suspicious  emperor 
by  some  remarks  which  he  made  in  the  senate. 
He  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  accusers  of  Domititu 
CoiIniIo  in  a.  d.  21,  mod  likewise  as  one  of  the 
accusers  of  Silanni,  in  a.  d.  '2'2.  lie  was  himself 
accused  of  uuijestas  in  a.  o.  32,  but  Tiberius 
■loppad  the  proeeedings  agaiaik  kim.  He  was, 
howi-ver,  ajmui  accii-ied  of  the  same  crime  in  A.  n. 
34,  by  Servilius  and  Cornelius  Tuscns,  who  charged 
him  with  magic,  and  with  having  had  adolteiy 
with  Livia  ;  but  his  real  ground  of  oflTrnce  was  his 
tragedy  of  Atreosi  in  which  hia  enemy  Macro  had 
faterpohied  aooM  www  Nlleatbg  upon  ihn  am- 
peror.  lie  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  at  the 
aaggestion  of  his  wilis  Sextta,  who  killed  herself  at 
tteaanatinw  (Tac.  Aim,  i  18,  HL  81,  86,  vi.  9, 
29  ;  Dion  Cass.  Iviii.  24  ;  Senec.  Smu.  2,  de  Benef. 
n.  31 ;  Meyer,  Ora/.  Horn.  Fragm.  pp.  558,  559, 
Sd  ad.).  Both  Tacitus  {Ann.  iu.  66)  and  Seneca 
{d§  Brtirf.  ir.  31)  call  him  a  consular,  but  the 
Tear  of  his  consulship  is  not  known.  Besides 
^xtia,  who  was  his  wife  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
he  had  also  been  married  la  LepUi^  hf  whoai  he 
had  a  daughter,  and  who  was  condemned  in  A.  D. 
SO  (Tac  Ann.  iii.  23).  In  the  following  year  he 
u  called  tha  paternal  nncle  (jjuft  aaa)  and  alep> 
father  (vitrinis)  of  Sulla  (Tac.  Ann.  iii,  31),  and 
therefore  it  would  appear  that,  after  the  death  of 
I«pida,liahadaMiMkiito«llMiiUinr.  Sa- 
ndra K.1VR  (.swofc  2)  thai  tUa  Senm  ma  tha  Imi 
of  his  family. 


SCAURUS. 

Ail  the  ancient  authoritiea  reacting  tiie  Ae»^ 
'  are  giren  by  Dnmrnm,   (OaMialCr  Hamm. 

vol.  i.  pp.  25—33.) 

SCAURUS,  ATTI'LIUS,  a  friend  of  tr- 
younger  Pliny  (Plin.  Ep.  tL  25),  to  whom  oxae  a 
his  lettom  is  addreswd.    (Ep.  r.  13.) 

SCAUUUS,  AUREXIUS.    1.  C. 
ScAtracR,  praetor  &c.  186,  obtained  Sardiri;^  as 
his  province.    (Lir.  zxziz.  6,  IL) 

2.  M.  AuRXtiiTs  ScATRUS,  was  eoTi«u!  sT:5rrt«e 
in  &c  108.  Three  years  afterwards,  b.  t . 
he  was  consular  locate  in  Gaul,  where  he  was 
f»*ated  by  the  Cinihri,  and  taken  prisoner.  "Whm 
he  was  brought  bt-fore  the  leaders  of  the  Cimhci, 
ha  warned  them  not  to  cross  the  Alpa,  mm  thej 
would  find  it  inipn.^^ihle  to  subdue  the  Roman<^ 
and  was  thereupon  killed  on  the  spot  by  Bosonx« 
one  of  the  chiefa.  He  is  enooemidy  ediad  hy 
Velleius  Paterculus  run-niK  instead  of  eomsidttrv 
(Liv.  JsktiL  67  ;  Oros.  v.  16  ;  VelL  PaL  ii.  12  i 
Tm.  Gsnik  17.)  TUa  IL  AwnKm  9mum  b 
crrnnfonaly  aaOad  M.  AmaHim  Seaaraa  hj 
modem  wrilMa* 

S.  M.  Ammm  Saavntaik  tiba 
tioned  by  Ciceru  ( Tarr.  L  tt)»  vaa  |japhah||  a  aaa 
of  the  preceding. 

4.  M.  AtnixLii78  ScAiTKtra,  whose  name  occura 
on  coins,  of  which  a  specimen  is  annexed.  Om 
the  obverse  is  the  head  of  Pallas,  and  on  th<»  r*»- 
verse  Mara  driving  a  chariot.  From  the  legeod 
L.  Lie.  aad  OM.  aoai.  on  the  ravane.  it  is  suppoMd 
that  Scauni*  x^ns  one  of  the  triumvirs  of  the  mint 
at  the  time  that  L.  Licinius  and  Cn.  Domitiua  hrid 
one  of  the  higher  ongistraeiea.  There  are  aavanl 
other  foiii5  of  the  wme  kind.  [Se*  Vol.  I.  ^  969^ 
b»  and  mure  especially  Vol  II.  p.  785, 


COIN  OF  M.  AURKLIirS  aCAIHttn. 

SCAimUS,  MA'XIMUS,  a  ceatanon  in  the 
maetorian  troops,  was  one  of  tiie  paitiaa  privy  to 
PIm^  conspiracy  against  Aa  ampanr  N«t«k  fTafc 
A  fin.  XV.  .10.) 

SCAUHUS,  Q.  TERgNTIUS.  a  cefebnUrf 
gnunraailBii  wha  flomMwd  andav  Ibm  aaipsfav 

Hadrian  ('/ni  TTi'lr'nui  trmp'irihn.^  •ji^immatk'v* 

vd  KoMiMtsHW^  and  whose  son  waa  <ne  of  tha 
preceptofa  af  tta  aaqMnr  Varaa  (JM.  sL  11 

§  3  ;  comp.  Anson.  EpitL  xviii.  27 ;  Capitolin. 
Fenc*,  2).  He  waa  the  author  of  an  .^rs  Granf 
maiica  and  of  commentaries  upon  Pbtutua,  Virgil, 
and  the  iirs  Poctiea  of  Horace,  whiA  are  knosns 
to  us  from  a  few  scattered  notices  only,  for  the 
tract  entitled  Q.  Terentii  Scaufi  de  Orthoffraphia 
ad  Tkemm  iacluded  in  the  **  Orammaticae  Ia- 
tinae  Anctores  Antiqui"  of  Pntschius  (4to.  Han- 
nov.  1605,  pp.  2250—2264),  but  originally  pub- 
Hahad  at  BMa  (8vo.  1527),  is  not  hsBavai  «a  ba 
a  pctuiiiio  production  of  this  Scaums  at  leaiL 
(Charisms,  pp.  107,  110,  182,  187,  188;  Dla- 
lea,  pn.  m  MS,  41ft,  481.444^  4MtMf 

I.  p.  910  ;  Rnfiniis,  >!'•  .\fdris  Cowin'f,  pp.  271 1, 
9718^  aU  in  tha  sd.  of  Patsdiina ;  berv.  ad  Pwy. 
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SCERDILAIDAS. 

ffes.  iiL  484,  zii.  120,  who  in  the  latter  passage 
laotM  from  **8caimi»  da  Vita  nia;^  RitichL,  tie 
mC  f*itnUi  imierpret.  §■  hit  BaniyuH  FlauitM. 
tol.  i.  p.  357,  fix.)  [W.  R.l 

SC  K P H  KUj>  (5««<^f),  a  MD  of  Te^reate*  and 
!M:Lora,  and  bnittar  af  Lmbob*  Wben  Apoilo  and 
Aril-mis  t<nik  ven|;«ince  npon  those  who  hnA  ill- 
treated  ]L.attina,  while  «he  was  wondering  about  in 
Imt  paiesTuuicj  ;  and  when  they  caoM  tela  the 
cnnntry  of  the  Tnr«*J»t«n8,  Apollo  had  a  «eeret  con- 
veraation  with  Scephrus.  Lieimon,  raspccting  tliat 
BeephiiM  waa  platting  against  him,  slew  his  lirother, 
nnd  A^rtemis  punished  the  murderer  br  sudden 
dcAth.  Tcfsatas  and  Haera  immediatelj  offisred 
vp  Ml  lifiiw  fa  A|MlIa  nd  Artwria  t  bat  tha 

Country  was  nfvprthclfss  visited  hy  a  f;unin<%  and 
the  godl  of  Delphi  ordered  that  Scephrus  should  be 
lieiBoarsd  wMi  feaciaal  MieBmitieBi    FVom  that 
tiin**,  it  is  anid,  a  part  of  the  solemnities  at  the  fe»- 
tivai  of  Apollo  Agyieus  at  Tegca,  was  performed  in 
honcmr  of  Scephrus,  and  the  priestess  of  Artemis 
puraflMid  •  man  as  Arlania  Md  fWSued  Leimnn. 
<Pan».  riii.  hX  §  1.)  [  T.  S  ] 

SCERDILAIDAS,   or    SCEKIJILA KDUS. 
f  SmqpllJMfliBt  or  IxtfUhmihs.     Concprning  the 
'  ;i  riot  IS  forms  of  the  name  w»e  Schweii^hiiuser,  a<f 
J'ijUyh.  ii.  o.  §  6.    Bekker,  in  his  reconi  edition  of 
P«ly1iiiia,  retains  the  form  SirfpStAcuSot.) 

1  .  A  kin^  of  Illyria,  who  was  in  all  pnihriLility 
*  son  of  Fleutatus,  and  younger  brother  of  Agron, 
botli  of  Umoi  kingi  of  tuit  eeuiCry  (laa  Sehwei^ 
ai'is.".  /.  r.\  If*'  ia  dnt  mentioned  shortly  afn^r 
the  death  of  AgroOt «  conmanding  a  force  sent  by 
Teitta,  tlM  vidow  of  that  wauaiah,  against  Bpeima, 

B  ^.^n.  I?i>  aJvanci'J  tlimu'^h  tho  passes  of 
Atintania,  d«feat4^  an  army  whicli  the  Kpeirots 
eppoaad  to  kim,  and  penetrated  as  fiw  as  Phoenioa, 
whoM  he  was  recalled  by  Tetita  to  op{>o»e  the  Dar* 
danians  (Polyb.  ii.  5,  6>.  At  this  time  he  was 
clearly  in  a  private  station,  and  the  period  at  which 
\m  aasumed  the  sovereignty  is  uncertain  ;  but  it 
»*'enis  proViable  that,  after  the  drfent  and  abdication 
of  Tfuta  (ikC  Sccrdilai'dos  succeeded  to  a 

portion  of  her  dominions,  though  at  first  withaot 
the  title  of  kinc,  which  he  prol>ably  did  not  assume 
till  after  the  death  of  bis  nephew  Pinnes,  on  whom 
th«  fiomans  had  bestowad  A*  aorereignty,  nnder 
Ae  goardianship  of  Demetrius  of  Pharos  (s»'e 
Sakirdgk&user,  ad  PMk  Ley    In  b.  c  220  we 
Aad  blm  joiakg  viA  Iianatrlaa  in  a  predatory  ex- 
pedition  a|2;ain6t  the  Achaenns,  and  concluding;  a 
tftsaxy  with  the  Aetoliana  Mainst  that  people :  bat 
ka  quickly  beooM  diMtisfcd  with  tka  eaedoet  af 
Ida  new  allies,  and  was,  in  consequence,  induced 
by  Philip  to  change  sides,  and  conclude  an  alliance 
with  the  Macedonian  monarch  (Polyb.  iv.  16,  29). 
b  ^  ^priag  flf  218  he  sent ftsnll  sqtiadron  to 
the  support  of  Philip,  but  he  appears  to  haw  rrn- 
dered  bim  little  efiicient  assistance,  cither  un  that 
or  any  subsequent  occasion  during  the  war.  Not- 
withstanding  this  he  claimed  from  the  Macfdnnian 
king  his  pn«used  share  of  the  booty,  and  couceiv- 
lif  HMalf  ^niiefad  hi  <hia  nspsct,  hi  tha  feUow. 
ing  ywr  (&C.  217)  he  turned  his  arms  against 
Fkil^  oplued  by  treachenr  some  of  his  ships, 
■DS  BBeoa  MB  mrOM  Uiia  jnacetmn  men,  wncia 
he  made  himself  mast(>r  of  some  of  the  fn)nticr 
towns.   Philip,  who  was  at  this  time  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesa,  hastened  to  tka  nliif  of  \aM  owa  domi- 
nions, and  having  quickly  recovered  the  places  he 
kid  ImIi  ocp^pisd  himitf  dsinf  the  winter  in  tha 


SCIPIO. 
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equijanent  of  a  powerful  fleet,  to  carry  on  operations 
ag:unst  the  Illyrian  king.  Scerdilaidas,  alarmed  at 
these  tidings,  applied  for  assistance  to  the  Romaaa, 
who  were  favourably  disposed  towards  him  frm 
iealousy  of  Philip,  but  were  too  hard  pressed  tX 
home  to  furnish  him  «Byaflbetaal  stMcow.  They, 
^however,  in  the  summer  of  B.  c.  21fi,  sent  a  squa- 
dron of  ten  biups  to  his  support,  and  the  very  name 
of  a  Roman  fleet  struck  such  a  tener  faita  Philip 
that  he  abandoned  the  Adriatic,  and  retired,  with 
bis  whole  fleet,  to  Cephallenia  (Polyb.  v.  95, 
101,  108,  110).  Bat  dnrh«  the  fell  fowinf  yean 

his  Unman  allies  wrre  able  to  pive  little  as«.i«t.iiue 
to  the  Xllyriau  king,  and  Philip  wrested  from  him 
the  hnperlaiit  luilues  of  liseaa,  as  wdl  as  a  con- 
siderable  part  of  his  ihniiiiiions.  In  n.  c.  211  Scer- 
dilaidas  joined  the  alliance  of  the  Aetolians  with 
the  Raaana,  but  his  part  in  the  war  which  fol- 
lowed appears  to  have  been  confined  to  threatening 
and  infesting  the  lilacedoniatt  frontiers  by  occasionu 
predatory  incursions  (Liv.  xxvi,  24,  xxvii,  SO, 

xxviii.  5  :  Polyb.  x.  41).  It  wonld  appear  that 
he  must  have  died  before  the  peace  of  204,  as  his 
name,  which  is  coupled  with  that  of  his  son  Pleu- 
mtoa,  daring  the  aegotiations  in  &  c.  208,  does  not 
appear  in  the  treaty  concluded  by  P.  Senipronins 
with  the  ^lacedonian  king  (see  Li  v.  xxvii.  30, 

xxix.  12).    He  left  a  son,  naviuroa,  who  sDo- 

ceeded  him  on  the  throne. 

2.  A  son  of  Oentius,  king  of  Illyria,  who  was 
taken  priooner  aad  carried  Ci^ve  to  Rofne,  toge- 
ther  with  his  firthv  and  hk  brother  Pleuratus. 
(Liv.  xliT.  8i)  \JL  H.  ai 

SCEVI'NUSs  FLA'VnTS.  fScAsnmwL] 

SCIIE'DIUS  {Ixi^iot).  1.  A  s«m  of  IpUtaa 
by  Hippolyte,  commanded  the  Phocians  in  the  war 
against  Troy,  along  with  his  brother  Kpistrophus. 
(Hom.  //.  ii.  617,&c)  Apollodonis  (iil  10.  §  •) 
calls  Epistrophus  the  father  of  Schedius.  lie  was 
slain  by  Hector  {IL  xvii.  306,  Ac;  Pans.  x.  4. 
§  1 ),  and  his  remains  w  ere  oniad  from  Troy  to 
Anticyra  in  Phocis.  He  was  represented  in  the 
Lesche  ut  DelphL    (Pans.  x.  ^0.  §  2,  3(>,  in  tin.) 

8.  A  son  of  Periniedes,  likewise  a  Pbocian  who 
was  killed  at  Troy  by  Hectoi;  (Uepu/txik  516; 
comp.  tttrab.  ix.  p.  424.)  [L. 

8CROBNEU8  (ax«7^>)*  a  mmi  ef  Atbonaa 
and  Themisto,  was  king  in  Boeotia  and  father  of 
Auitante  and  C ly menus  (.^M^^ti.  L  8.  ij  2,  9.  g  2, 
iii.  §  2).  The  town  of  Sehoeniia  iasaid  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  him.    (Ptnil*  Tlii.  35.  §  R; 

Steph.  Bys.  «.  n.)  Another  peneoage  of  this 
nme  oeenrs  hi  AaiHi.  Uh  10.  [L.  &] 

SCI 'PIG,  the  name  of  an  illustrious  patrician 
family  of  the  Cornelia  gens.  This  name,  which 
signifies  a  stidt  or  stafl^  is  said  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally giren  to  a  Cornelius  because  he  served  aS 
a  staff  in  directinjj  his  blind  father  (patrem  pro 
Utcuiu  ri-ifcbat)^  and  to  have  been  handed  down  by 
him  as  a  family  name  to  his  descendanla  (Macrob. 
Sat.  i.  6).  This  family  produced  some  of  the 
greatest  men  in  Rome,  and  to  them  she  was  more 
indebted  than  to  any  odiers  tut  the  empire  of  tha 
werid.  The  Seipi»",  Hk^  many  other  Romai 
pomesmd  a  burial-place  in  which  all  tha 
nemben  of  ^e  fhnOy  were  intftiad  (de.  IW  i. 
7).  This  family-tomb,  which  was  near  the  Porta 
Capena,  was  discovered  in  1780,  and  is  one  of  the 
meet  intaresting  remaini  of  the  vepvbliean  peried. 
It  was  discovered  on  the  left  of  the  Apj  ia  Via, 

400  ncee  within  the  modem  Poru  S 
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scipia 

Th»  liMiii|HiiiiM  watA  «tlMr 
now  depwed  in  the  Mu&oo  Pio-CIenientiiio,  at 
A  fidl  aocoimt  of  this  tomb  it  given  by 

VkMaoti,  Mt  iilf  degU  Sdpioni,  Roma,  \7Bb^ 

ioL    Tb*  inacripdons  are  alto  given  by  Orclli,  Im- 
Kim.  550—559.    (See  also  Becker,  If<md- 
der  Romwehem  AlUrikumer^  voL  i.  p.  518.) 

1.  P.  CoRNXLiUR  SciPio,  magister  equitum,  in 
C  3»6,  to  the  dictitor  M.  Vwrws  raniiiliin.  The 

Mtoliiw  Fasti,  however,  make  1'.  Cuiiielius  Ma- 
the  magiitOT  eqaitam  in  this  year.  Scipio 
was  consular  tribune  in  ii.  c.  .'5J)5,  mid  ai^ain  in 
dd4.    lie  was  also  twice  interrex,  once  in  &  c. 

«Bi  ia  889.  (Liv.  t.  18, 24, 96, 81, 
¥i.  1.) 

2.  P.  CoKNSuus  SciFio,  probably  ton  of  the 
piwirfliig.  WM  oM  «f  tb*  iint  canl*  tdUlM,  who 

v.  crf  appoint^  in  B.  c,  .T'in,  when  oiif  place  in  the 
cooauiahip  was  Uixown  op«n  to  tlie  niebeiana.  lie 

magitter  equitutn  to  tlie  didMor  OwwHl^  &  C. 
8aU.   (Lit.  tiL  1, 24.) 

S.  lib  Couraum Somo^  tratinimKiii  na 
852,  and  consul  in  858^  iiilk  IL  FipOUBi  UflBU. 
(Ut.  tiL  21,  23.) 

4.  P.  CosNKLius  Scipio  Barbatus,  waa  oomoI 
■ic  S28,  with  C.  PIntina,  according  to  the  Fasti. 
T.ivv  (^viii.  "22),  however,  call*  him  P.  Cornelius 
^c-apiila.  In  B.  c.  uUti  he  was  appointed  dictator, 
fw  the  ptupoM  «f  holding  tha  consular  comitia,  and 
m  the  following  year  he  is  spoken  «f  ■•  the  pOBti- 
fn  maTimni.   (Lir.  ix.  44,  46.) 

&  I«i  Cmamuxm  Sam  Baabatur,  tba  mb  of 
Cnaroa,  tmm  kam  from  his  epitaph.  He  was 
B.a  988^  with  Cn.  Folnua  Maximus  Ceo* 
OB  war  against  Aa  BinMBHM,  and 
dfftMted  them  MIT  Volatcrmo.  In  the  following 
jcar,  &  Q.  22^7,  ■rred  as  under  the  con- 
awl^MMiiiMiiri— itigiliiitfliaflMiiBites  (comp. 
Frontin.  ii  4.  {  2).  In  b.  c.  295  he  again  w?rv.  «l 
under  the  consols  Fabius  Maximus  and  Dedus 
Moa,  whh  the  title  of  propraetor,  in  the  great  cam- 
paign of  that  year  against  dw  Chnla,  Etruscans, 
and  Samnitea.  In  B.  c.  293  he  again  fought,  tinder 
Lt.  Papiriua  Cursor,  in  the  campaign  which  brought 
An  Sunnite  war  to  a  close  (Lttr.  x.  1 1, 12, 14, 25, 
40,  41).  This  ia  the  narrative  of  Livy,  but 
we  have  a  very  different  account  of  his  exploits  in 
An  a^taph  on  hie  tamb,  which  says  nothing  of  his 
^icto^  in  Etruria,  but  speak**  of  his  conquests  in 
Sonaittm  and  ApuUa.*  Niebuhr  supposes  that 
■M  oiBfnoiv  n  anBBnni  aao  Apnnn 


*  The  epitaph  oo  the  tomb  of  this  Scipio  is  the 
9nt  contemporary  record  of  •  Bmhb  whIA  has 

reached  our  times.    We  suVg'oia  noofj  of  it  tAon 

from  Orelli  (Inscr.  No.  .o.iO) : 

CORNUIVO  LVCIV8  SCIPIO  BARBATV8  ONAIVOD 
MTU  I  ffMMNATTI  POSm  TIB  •AFIBIflQVB 

POBXA    VIRTVTBI    PARISVMA    II  VVYT 

>i»  amtOB  AiDiua  qvxi  pvit  apvo  vus 

TATKAMA  OMAWA  |  aAimiO  GVIT  t?miT 
lAVCAKA  WfllOKIfl  ABDOVOIT. 


In  more  modem  Latin  this  inscription  might  thus 
be  written  : — Cornelius  Lucius  Scipio  Borbatus 
Cnaeo  patre  prognatus,  fortis  rir  sapiensque,  cujiis 
ftWMi  virtuti  [lOfiasauiB  fait.  Consul,  Censor,  Ardi- 
lis,  qui  fuit  apud  voa,  Tanrasiam,  Cisaunara  (in) 
baxunio  cepit,  subigit  omuem  Lucauuuu,  obsides^ue 
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in        987,  when  bowM  the  legato  of  Fabina 

Maximus  (Niebuhr,  Hitt.  of  JRonw,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
363—966,  378)'  This  Scipio  was  the  great-grand- 
firtherof  the  oonqiucor  of  UannibaL  Thegene»> 
logy  of  the  fiuify  «u  hi  taoad  with  I 

from  this  time. 

6.  Cn.  CoRNiLivfl  Scipio  Asina,  the  an  of 
No.  5.  The  reason  of  his  cugnomen  Adnn  10 
related  by  Macrobius  (>';.'.  i.  He  was  ron-Mil 
iu  u.  c.  260,  with  C.  DuiUms  m  the  liuh  year  of 
the  first  Punic  war,  and  reoeiTed  the  conunand  of 
the  fleet  which  the  Romans  had  recently  built. 
In  an  attempt  upon  the  Lipataean  islands,  he  waa 
taken  priaoDOC  with  seventeen  ships ;  hot  the  doldb 
of  his  capture  are  related  somewhat  diiTerently 
(Polyb.  L  21,  22 ;  LiT.  £jx.  17  j  Oros.  iv.  7  s 
Eutrop.  iL  20 ;  Flor.  ii.  9|  2snn^  i«L  18 1  VoL 

Max.  vi.  n.  §  2  ;  IN.Iyaen.  vl  16.  §  .')•  He  pi». 
bobly  recovered  his  Ubertv  when  B<^uius  invaded 
Africa  {  for  ho  wao  oonau  a  aseond  tirao  in  ».& 

25  f,  uith  A.  Atilius  Calatinus.  In  this  year  he 
waa  mors  successful  He  and  his  oollei^^  croaaed 
oiver  into  Sicily,  and  toolc  tto  fanpotlut  town  of 
Panonnus.  The  services  of  Scipio  were  rewarded 
by  a  triumph.  (Polyb.  L  38  ;  Zonar.  liiL  14  $ 
Val.  Max.  vL  9.  §  1 1  ;  Fasti  Capit) 

7.  L.  CoRNKLiu.s  Scirio,  also  son  of  No.  5, 
was  consul  in  n.  (  .  2.*»f>,  with  C.  Aquillius  Flonis. 
lie  drove  tiie  Cdiihaginiaus  out  ot  ^dardiuia  and 
Corsica,  defeating  Hanno,  the  Carthaginian  OOB- 
niander,  and  obtained  a  triumph  in  consequence. 
The  epitaph  ou  his  tomb  records  tliat  **  be  took 
Conion  and  tho  eilj  of  Aleria.**  In  the  Fasti  ho 
ap|H'ar<»  as  censor  in  B.  c  258,  with  C.  Diiilius.  and 
his  epiuph  calls  him  **  Consul,  Censor,  Aediiis." 
(LiT.  Efx,  17 ;  Oros.  it.  7 ;  fiotno.  iL  98  s  Flor. 
iL  2 ;  Zonar.  YiiL  1 1 1  Val  Max.  T.  L 1 2 1  OnUi» 
later.  Na  559.) 

8.  P.  C6iiinn.iOB  Sofio  Abna,  odd  of  Na  8, 
was  rtmsul  a  c.  221,  with  M.  Minndus  Rufus, 
and  carried  on  war,  with  his  ooUmwue,  against  the 
Istri,  who  annoyed  tho  Ronnms  by  their  piracy. 
The  Istri  were  completely  subdued,  and  Scipio  ob- 
tained the  honour  of  a  triumph.  In  B.C.  217  he 
was  appointed  interrex,  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
the  consular  elections.  He  is  mentioned  again  in 
B.  c  211,  when  he  showed  so  littlt*  of  the  spirit  of 
a  Scipio  as  to  recommend  tiiat  the  senate;  should 
recall  all  the  generals  and  armies  from  Italy  for 
the  defence  of  the  capital,  because  Hannibal  was 
marching  upon  the  city.  (Eutrop.  iii.  7  i  Oros.  it. 
IS;  Zonar.  viiL  28 1  Un sdL  84, zzvL  &) 

9.  P.  CdRNELii's  Scipio,  the  son  of  No.  7,  was 
consul,  with  Ti.  Sempronius  Loi^us,  in  the  first 
year  of  the  Punic  War,  &  c;  218L  SdniOft  having 
received  Spain  as  his  pronoOS^  oat  SBU  with  his 


army  from  Pisae  to  Massilia  On  hio  airifal  nl 
the  tetter  plaee,  he  fesnd  that  Hannibal  bad 

already  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  ami  \v.i<!  advandng 
towards  tho  Ahone  ;  but  as  hia  men  had  soAnd 
mneh  from  aen>nekne«a,  he  allowed  tiiem  a  few 

days*  rest,  thinking  that  he  had  abundance  of  time 
to  prevent  Uannitial's  crossing  the  Rhone.  But 
the  rapidity  of  Hannibal*s  moTements  were  greater 
than  the  consul  had  anticipated.  The  Carthaginian 
army  crossed  the  Rhone  in  safety,  while  the 
Romans  were  at  tho  mouth  of  the  river  ;  and  when 
Scipio  marched  up  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  he 
found  that  H  innib  il  had  advanced  into  the  interior 
of  GauU  and  had  already  got  tlie  start  of  hiiu  by  a 

thna daya*iHieh.  Paajaifimt  thnefons,  of ovai^ 

a  •  8 
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tddng  him,  Iw  Mtoh«d  to  mH  tack  to  Itofy,  and 

■wait  his  arrival  in  Cijwilpine  Gaul.  But  the 
Romans  had  an  army  of  25,000  men  ia  Cisalpine 
Gaol,  under  the  command  of  tiie  two  imetors, 
Scipio  icsoWed  to  sond  into  Spain  the  anny  which 
he  had  brought  with  him,  under  the  command  of 
his  brother  and  legate,  Cn.  Scipio,  and  to  tnke 
iMck  with  him  only  a  small  portion  of  his  forces  to 
Italy.  This  wise  resolution  of  Scipio  prnbal)ly 
aaved  Rome  ;  for  if  the  Carthaginians  had  main- 
tained the  undisputed  coraanBd  of  8pain,  they 
would  hrive  been  able  to  have  concentrated  nil  their 
efforts  to  support  Hannibal  in  Italy,  and  might 
kave  sent  him  lodi  ttrong  lotaliMBements  after  the 
battle  of  Canae  weddhave  wipelkd  Roaw  to 
submit. 

Af^er  Sdplo  lied  hnded  eit  PUmi,  %6  took  die 

command  of  the  pnu'tor's  army,  niul  fi>rt1iwith  hns- 
tencd  to  meet  Uannibal,  before  be  might  be  able 
to  colleet  nilifbtMDeiiti  UMiug  tlie  Clieipine  Chmls. 
He  crossed  the  Po  at  Placentia,  and  t!i  n  adv;ui<  -  d 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  rirer  in  search  of  Han- 
nibu.  Soon  after  crossmg  the  Tldnni,  over  whidi 
lie  had  thiown  a  bridge,  his  caralry  and  light- 
armed  trtKipa,  which  he  was  leading  in  person  in 
advance  of  the  rest  of  his  forces,  fell  in  with  the 
caralr}'  of  the  CarthaginiUMi,  alio. commanded  by 
llnnnibal  himself.  An  enjracrment  took  pliicc.  in 
which  the  Romans  were  defeated.  The  consul 
Umielf  received  a  seven  vaond,  and  ww  enly 
saved  from  d«'ath  by  the  courage  of  his  younc  son, 
Publius,  the  future  conqueror  of  Hannibal ;  though, 
aceording  to  other  aceoaata,  he  owed  his  life  to  a 
Ligurian  slavr^  <  Lir.  xxi.  4f>  ;  Polyb.  x.  3).  Scipio 
now  retreated  across  the  Ticina%  breaking  the 
Vridge  behind  hhn.  He  then  enneed  tiie  Po  also, 
and  took  up  his  qnarters  at  Placcntia.  Here  Han- 
nibalf  who  had  likewise  crossed  the  Po,  ofiered 
Urn  battle,  which  was  dcdined  bj  Seipla,  whose 
wound  prevented  him  from  taking  the  coomand  of 
his  army,  and  who  had  moreover  detennined  to 
wait  the  arrival  of  his  colleague,  Semproniiu  Lon> 
gas,  who  had  been  i<innmonfld  fioB  B&dljf  to  Join 
him.  Upon  tlio  nrrival  of  Sempronins,  Scipio  was 
cncamptd  upon  the  banks  of  the  Trebia,  having 
abandoned  his  former  position  at  Placentia.  As 
Scipio  still  continnf-d  disabled  by  his  wound,  the 
command  of  the  army  devolved  upon  Sempronius. 
The  fauter,  who  was  anxious  to  obtaia  the  glory  of 
conquering  Hannibal,  resolved  upon  a  battle,  in 
opposition  to  the  advice  of  his  colleague.  The 
nmlt  was  the  complete  deftatof  the  Rrauui  anny, 
which  was  ob1is;<  d  to  take  refuge  within  the  waUs 
«f  flaeentia.    [Hannibal,  p.  335,  b.] 

In  the  following  year,  B.  a  317,  Scipio,  whose 
imperium  had  been  prolonged,  crosficd  over  into 
Spain  with  a  fleet  of  twenty  ships  and  eight  thou- 
sand roofr«»!diem.  Scipio  and  bis  bfodMrOieias 
continued  in  Spain  till  their  death  in  n.  c.  21 1  ; 
but  the  hiHtory  of  their  campaigns,  though  im- 
portant in  their  residts,  is  full  of  such  confmaons 
and  contradictions,  that  a  brief  description  of  Asm 
is  quite  sufficient.  Livy  found  great  di^rrepandes 
in  his  authorities,  which  are  in  themselves  not 
worthy  of  much  confidence.  It  is  even  impassible 
to  state  with  certainty  the  years  in  which  most  of 
the  events  occurred  (Niebuhr,  Lecturer  on  Roman 
Hutory^  vol.  i.  pp.  206, 207%  Upon  the  arrival 
of  Publius  in  Spain,  he  found  tliat  his  brothT 
Cneius  had  already  obtained  a  hrm  footing  in  the 
ceoBUrj.  Soen  aflsr  CiMina  had  hndad  ait  Bm- 
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put  turn  In      pivesding  year,  8.fi«  918,  waat  ef 

th*'  chit-fs  on  the  «ea-coa*t  joined  him,  attract<rd  by 
his  a&bility  and  kindness,  which  iocined  n  skviJum  i 
contiast  with  tiw  sererity  and  hsnlUMaa  «f  the  | 

Carthaginian  commanders.    In  the  course  of  th«* 
same  year  he  gained  a  victory  near  th«  town  cf 
Scissis  or  Cissa,  in  which  Hanno,  the  Gvthaginiaxi 
general,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  which  made  him 
muster  of  nearly  the  whole  of  northern  Spain 
from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Ibentk  fiasdmha] 
advanced  by  rapid  marches  froes  Aa  nonb  ef 
Spain  to  retrieve  the  Carthajrinian  can«e  in  the 
nortii,  but  arrived  too  late  in  the  year  to  ac- 
csaqpltsh  any  thing  of  importance,  and  aocordingtj 
recrosaed  the  Iberus,  after  burning  part  of  the 
Roman  fleet.   Scipio  wintered  at  Tarraook   In  tike  i 
following  year,  b.  e.  917«  he  dsfttsd  lha  fViifcn  | 
ginian  fici't  at  the  month  of  the  Ibi^rus  arul  ihns 
obtained  for  the  Romans  the  command  of  the  aen.  i 
Pnblins  airlved  shortly  adet  wards  hi  Aa  ariddle  | 
of  the  summer,  and  thf  two  brother*  now  advancy-'i 

rist  Saguntnm,  where  Hannibal  had  deposited 
hostages,  whoa  ha  had  ubialaid  ttmm.  tfca 
various  Spanish  tribes.  The  treachery  of  a  Spa- 
niard of  the  name  of  Abelox  or  Abilyx  samndered 
them  to  the  Scipios,  who  restorsd  them  to  their 
own  people,  and  thus  gained  tha  aappSStef  A  ls>Ba 
nunibtT  of  the  Spaiiiffi  tribes. 

In  the  cour*<^  of  the  ufxt  two  or  three  years 
Livy  gives  a  description  of  several  bhllioBt 
tories  pained  by  the  Scipios,  but  as  tliese  were 
evidently  followed  by  no  results,  there  is  dearly  i 
great  exaggeration  in  his  account   Thaa,  Ihwy  are  | 
said  to  have  defeated  Ilasdnibal  in  n.  c.  216  ■with 
such  loss,  near  the  passage  of  the  Ibema,  that  he  i 
esoaped  fteas  tha  Md  with  mAf  •  ftv  ftBe>eyisia>  { 
This  victory  was  gained  aft'-r  tho  battle  of  Cani^a**, 
when  Hasdrubal  was  attempting  to  march  into 
Italy  to  sappoit  Ms  shlmhias  brallMr  HasaribaL 
In   the   following  year,   B.  c.  2l.'>,  Hasdrubal, 
having  received  reinforoements  from  Carthage, 
under  the  command  of  his  brother  Hi^,  laid  siege 
to  the  town  of  lUiturgi ;  but  their  united  forcee 
were  defeated  by  the  two  Scipios,  who  are  also 
said  to  have  gained  another  decisive  victory  over 
them  in  tha  aoorse  of  the  same  year  ne^r  InliWi  I 
Next  year,  b.  c.  214,  another  Cartha<.:inian  anny  ' 
arrived  under  Hasdrubal,  the  &oii  ol  Ciisco.  The 
Roman  accounts  agmi  sp<-ak  of  two  soccesaise 
victories  gaii.cd  )iy  Cn.  S  ipio,  but  followed  as 
usual  by  no  results.   About  this  time  Haediahal, 
Hannibal^  bretfmv  wm  neaBed  to  AMea  to  i 
oppose  Syphax,  one  of  the  Numidian  kings  wh-> 
was  carryinff  on  war  against  CarthMe.  The 
Scipios  availad  themsslvcs  «f  Us  abaeroa  to 

strengthen  their  power  ;  they  gained  over  new  j 
tribes  to  the  Roman  cause,  took  20,000  Cclt>> 
bstkns  into  their  pay,  and  Mt  thessasltss  ss 
stroof  by  the  beginning  of  b.  c  212  or  311,  that 
tlwy  resolved  to  cross  the  Iberus,  and  to  n»ke  a 
Tigoroos  effort  to  drive  the  Carthaginians  out  of 
Spain.    They  Moordiagly  divided  their  forces.  | 
P.  Scipio  was  to  attack  Mago  and  HasdnibaL,  tlie 
son  of  Gisco,  who  were  supported  by  Mai>m:«sa 
and  the  Spaaiah  chief  Indibilis,  while  his  brother  . 
Cneius  was  to  attack  Hasdrul«l  the  son  of  Bsita, 
who  had  already  returned  from  Africa,  after 
brioging  tha  war  against  Syphax  to  •  aacmarfal 

I termination.  But  the  result  was  fatal.  Pullius 
was  destroyed,  with  the  greater  port  of  his  forcea. 
and  Maga  and  Hndrahal,  an  «f  Gino^  now  jdned 
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Haadniba],  son  of  Barca,  to  crush  Caeius.  Mean- 
time Cndua  bad  been  at  once  paralysed  by  the 
deftHTtion  of  the  20,000  Celtiberians  who  had  been 
gaioed  over  bv  the  Carthaginian  general ;  and  Uiiig 
BOW  mmiWMwA  hf  the  saited  wkm  of  the  three 
pf-TiTals,  his  camp  was  taken,  and  he  bimftelf  fell, 
tweatjr-niiM  days  after  the  death  of  hi«  brother.  The 
mniM  af  lua  mmy  mn  coOaeled  by  L.  Maidu 
Septimas,  a  RomAn  pqup^  fllASDRrBAL,  No.  6.] 
Tba  jaac  in  which  the  Scipios  penahed  ii  imther 
dMbmd.    lihry  aayt  (nr.  86)  tliat  it  w»  in  tka 
eighth  year  aft«r  Cn.  Scipio  had  com**  into  Spain  ; 
hit  Btchirr  (  Vorarijeiten  sm  mmer  Creackidtt  de» 
mmUmihmuiAu  KHege*  in  Dablima^#'bi  ai— j^i  ■» 
ToL  ii.  pt.  iL  p.  113)  brings  forward  •evenil  r<  a^  uis 
vhich  make  it  probable  that  they  did  not  fail  till 
the  tpriog  of  &C.211.  (Lir.  libb.  xxL — xzv. ; 
Polyb.       iik  I  AppiMW  AmA,  «— a»  Ukp,  U 
^16.) 

lu.  Cx.  CoHN£Liis  Scipio  Caltoi,  mb  of 
Ko.  7,  and  brother  of  No.  9,  was  consul  bl  &  222 
with  M.  Claudius  Marcfllus,  In  conjiinction 
with  his  collfcAgue  be  airried  on  wxir  ugain^t  the 
Instibriana.  The  details  of  this  war  are  given 
under  Marccllus.  [Vol.  II.  pp.  927,  HiH.]  (Po- 
lyU  iL  34  j  Plat.  MarceiL  6,  7  ;  and  the  other 
mbNitka  qoolad  ia  the  life  of  MaroellusX  In 
B.C.218  Cneius  served  as  Icsnitt'  of  his  brother 
PahUiuii  ander  whom  he  carried  on  war  for  eight 
jmn  bl  Spain,  aa  Ina  bean  nialed  abom 

11.  L.  OmsEi-ius  Scipio,  ton  of  No.  7,  and 
brothttf  of  the  two  Sapioa  who  fidl  bt  Spun,  is 
«Bly  kmvB  aa  tiha  &tber  of  No.27. 

12.  P.  CoRNKLius  Scipio  Africanls  Major, 
the  son  of  P.  Sci{tio»  who  fell  in  Spam  [No.  9], 
ynt  the  greateot  man  of  his  age,  and  perhaps  the 
greatest  man  of  Bmm^  with  the  exception  of  Jnlins 
Caesar.  He  appears  to  have  l>cen  bom  in  b.  c. 
234,  since  he  was  twenty-four  years  of  age  when 
he  was  i4>pointed  to  the  command  in  Spain  in  B.  c 
210  (Liv.  xxvl  18  ;  Val.  Max.  iii.  7.  §  1  ;  Oros.  iv. 
IB).  Pulybios,  it  ia  true,  says  (x.  Q)  that  he  was 
wn  twenty-seven,  wbidi  would  pbuio  bis  birth  in 
a.  c.  237  ;  and  liis  anthority  would  outweigh  that 
of  Livj,  and  the  writers  who  follow  him,  if  he  had 
■M  oMod  oiaiwbon  (s.  S)  that  Seipio  was  om. 

at  the  battle  nf  the  Ticiiuis  ( ti.  c.  21 B), 
which  wottld  make  him  twenty-four  when  he  went 
to  Sfan,  aeeording  to  tba  statomoiit  of  Uvy.  In 
hit  oai^if  7^3''*  Scipio  acquired,  to  an  extraordinary 
otcol*  tbs  confidenco  and  admiration  of  hi*  coun- 
tiymea.   His  enthmlastie  nund  bad  lod  bfaa  to 
^K-lieve  that  he  wa^.  ;i  if  cial  favourite  of  the  gods; 
and  from  the  time  he  had  put  on  the  toga  virilis, 
W  liad  never  engaged  in  any  public  or  private 
^uoineas  without  list  going  ta  tto  GigM  where 
he  sat  some  time  alone,  enjoying  communication 
fana  the  gods.    For  all  he  proposed  or  executed 
be  alleged  the  divina  approval ;  and  the  Roman 
people,  who  had  not  yet  lost  all  fiith  in  the 
powers  of  an  unseen  world,  gave  credit  to  his 
■Mitittua,  and  f^gaidad  hiai  as  a  being  almost 
■operior  to  the  common  race  of  men  (Liv.  xxvi. 
1^)'   Polybius,  who  did  not  possess  a  {larticle  of 
enthusiasm  in  bb  nataic,  and  who  was  moreover 
•decided  rationalist,  denies  (x.  2,  5)  tliat  Stipio 
oad  or  believed  that  he  had  any  communication 
*«h  go4a,  and  that  his  pratenee*  to  saeb  inter^ 
course  \v,.r,.  ^  wise  and  politic  means  for 

a  roastofy  over  the  minds  of  the  vul^. 
•  lappoiitioo  is  foilt  U  TBltiMi  inlb 
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all  that  is  recorded  of  ^xipio's  character.  He  was, 
like  M<rfiammed  and  Cromwell,  a  hero,  and  not  an 
impostor  ;  he  believed  himself  in  the  divine  reve- 
lations, which  he  asserted  to  have  been  vouchsafed 
to  him,  and  the  oirtmeidiBafy  sneeoso  wMeb  ttU 
tended  all  his  enterprises  must  have  deepened  this 
belief^  while  such  a  belief,  on  the  other  hand* 
nnpartod  ta  Mm  a  confidonoo  in  hio  awn  poweia 
which  made  him  irresistible. 

P.  Scipio  is  first  mentioned  in  a.  c.  218  at  the 
battle  of  the  Tldnna,  when  be  is  reported  to  hsva 
saved  the  life  of  his  father,  though  he  was  then 
only  seventeen  years  of  age.  He  fought  at  Cannae 
two  years  aftarwaid  (a.C.  216),  when  be  was 
already  a  tribune  of  the  solfUers,  and  was  one  of 
the  few  Roman  officers  who  survived  that  fatal 
day.  He  was  chosen  along  with  Appius  Claudina 
to  command  the  remafaM  of  the  army,  whidi  bid 
taken  refuge  at  Caimsiiim  ;  and  it  was  owing  to 
his  youliiful  heroism  and  pretM-nce  of  mind,  that 
the  Roman  nobles,  who  bad  thought  of  leaving 
Italy  in  despair,  were  prevented  from  carrying 
their  raiiii  project  into  eti'ect  f  Liv.  xxii.  .^.'5 ;  VaL Max. 
V.  6.  §  7 ).  He  had  alroady  gained  the  fsvonr  of 
the  people  to  such  an  extent,  that  he  wa.s  unanl* 
mously  elected  aedile  in  B.  C.212.  On  this  occasion 
he  gave  indications  of  the  proud  spirit,  and  of  tba 
disregard  of  all  the  forms  of  the  law,  which  dis- 
tinguished him  throughout  lift) ;  for  when  the 
tiibanoo  objected  to  the  electiott,  boeanso  be  waa 
not  of  the  legal  age,  he  haughtily  replied,  "If  all 
the  Quintes  wish  to  make  me  aedile,  I  am  old 
enough.**  In  the  spring  of  &c  SU,  bb  isther 
and  uncle  fell  in  Spain,  and  C.  Nero  was  iOttt  Ottt 
as  propraetor  to  supply  their  plaee ;  bat  in  the 
following  year  (b.c.  210),  the  Romans  resolved 
to  increase  their  army  in  8pain,  and  to  i»lace  it 
under  the  command  of  a  procon."siil.  But  when 
the  people  assembled  to  elect  a  proconsul,  none  of 
the  goniondl  of  experience  ventured  to  sue  for  so 
dangerous  a  command.  At  lengtli  Seipio,  who 
was  then  barely  twenty-four,  oti'ered  himself  as  a 
candidate,  to  the  surprise  of  the  wbola  people. 
The  confidence  he  felt  in  himself  he  communicated 
to  the  j>eople,  and  he  was  accordingly  chosen  with 
enthosiaam  to  take  the  command.  Livy  plaoea 
his  election  in  h.  c.  211,  but  it  COOld  Mt  bftVa 
been  earlier  than  B.C.  210. 

Upon  hia  arrival  bi  Spun  in  the  mnaer  of 

n.  c.  '210  Scipiii  found  the  whole  country  south  of 
the  Ibems  in  the  power  of  the  enemy.  The  three 
Osrthaginian  gonaalo,  Haodbibsl  ooa  of  Barea, 

Ilasdrubal  son  of  Oiioi^  and  Mago,  were  not, 
however,  on  good  temis  with  one  another,  and 
were  at  the  time  engaged  in  separate  enterprises 
in  distant  parts  of  Uie  peninsula,  leaving  tha 
Carthaginian  province  almost  without  defence. 
Instead  of  attacking  any  one  of  them  in  detail, 
Scipio  formed  the  pfojoet  of  striking  n  deadly 
blow  at  the  Carthaginian  power  by  a  sudden  and 
unexpected  attack  u(K)n  New  Carthage,  lie  gave 
tHI  "'immr'  of  the  fleet  to  bio  intfanate  mend 

Laelius,  to  whom  alone  he  entrusted  the  secret  of 
the  expedition,  while  he  himself  led  the  land- 
finces  by  boonoeivahly  rapid  marches  against  the 
town.  The  project  was  crowned  with  complete 
success  i  the  Carthaginian  garrison  did  not  amount 
to  noR  than  a  tbonsand  aoa,  and  bofora  any 

succour  could  arrive  the  towti  was  taken  by 
assault.  The  hostagos,  who  had  been  given  by 
tba  fariooi  *^f^  tribw  to  At  CvAafptiKUf 
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ben  pbeed  fbr  wcsrity  in  tidi  town,  tnd 
thew  now  feH  into  the  hands  of  Sdpio,  who 
tmted  them  with  generositr  and  klndmM ;  and 
the  hottages  of  those  p«ople,  who  declared  them- 
selves in  tvroag  of  the  Romany  were  restored 
without  mniom.  S^ipio  also  found  in  New  Car- 
tilage magazines  of  amis,  com,  and  other  necessa- 
ries, for  the  Carthaginians  had  deposited  in  this 
city  their  principal  stores.  The  inactivity  of  the 
Carthaginian  generals,  meantime,  is  not  explained 
fajnyof  the  ancient  authorities.  Scipio  allowed 
to  return  to  Tarraco  without  molestation,  where 
he  rsmained  quietly  daring  the  remainder  of  the 
jtMV  M  hia  Ibnaa  were  not  anificiently  nomenNU 
to  face  the  enemy  in  the  field,  and  he  was 
inxious  to  atrengthen  himself  by  alliances  with 
the  Spaniih  duA.  la  tbia  he  waa  mora  wie* 
cessful  than  he  oodld  have  anlici|i.Ufil.  The 
capturo  of  Carthagai  aa  wall  as  hi«  personal  oopo- 
hntft  mmd  tucuj  of  Spndah  tribea  to  «aaert 
the  Carthaginian  cause  ;  and  when  he  took  the 
field  in  the  following  year,  B.  c.  209,  Mandonius 
and  Indibilis  two  of  Ute  most  powerfbl  and  MdNrto 
tha  most  feithful  supporters  of  Carthage,  quitted 
the  camp  of  Hasdniltal,  and  awaited  the  arrival 
of  Scipio.  IliUtdrubol  was  encamped  in  a  strong 
poaition  near  the  town  of  Baeculn,  in  tbt  upper 
vnlley  of  the  Ouadalquivcr,  where  he  was  enj^npfd 
in  collecting  money  from  the  silver  mines  in  the 
Beighboarhood.  As  he  had  now  fully  resolved  to 
Biarch  to  thf  n^'iistance  of  his  brother  in  Italy,  he 
did  not  wish  to  risk  the  lires  of  his  soldiers,  and 
thfliafore  aroided  a  batda ;  bat  Bafpia  attacked  his 
camp,  and  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  him.  taking, 
it  is  aaid,  22,000  prisonera,  and  killing  UOOO  of 
Ua  men.  The  ^etory,  however,  eanaot  mve  been 
so  complfto  ris  the  Roman  wi  iti  rs  represent,  since 
Haadrubal  was  aUe  to  take  with  him  his  tnanirea 
and  depbanta  in  aafetf,  and  to  ledre  unmoiaated 
into  northern  Spain.  Here  he  collectt-d  fn-sh  troops, 
with  which  he  eventually  crossed  the  Pyrenees, 
and  marched  into  Italy  to  the  aaaistanoe  of  his 
bmAer  Hannibal  ;  while  the  other  Carthaginian 
generals  Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Qisco,  and  Mago, 
advMccd  against  Scipio,  and  prevented  him  from 
pnraaing  their  colleague.  Scipio  therefore  remained 
m  southern  Spain  during  the  remainder  of  that 
year.  In  the  followina;  year,  b.  c.  208,  the  pro- 
ptaetor  Sibintu  defeated  M^o  in  Celtiberia  [  Ma- 
oo,  p.  90.'{],  wheretipnn  the  latter  marched  into 
the  south  of  the  country  and  joined  Ilasdrubal, 
eon  ef  Oiaee,  ia  Baatiea.  Scipio  advanoed  waiaat 
thcni  ;  but  as  the  Carthaginian  penerals  would  not 
tisk  a  battle,  and  distributed  their  anuv  in  the  for* 
tMed  tewna,  be  was  unable  to  aeeompilMh  anything 
of  iniportaiiL",  and  was  obliged  to  contoiit  liiiiivlf 
with  the  capture  of  the  tovm  of  Oriugis,  which 
waa  takoi  by  bia  brolher  Imdaa.  Next  year, 
B.  c.  207,  Scipio  gdnod  poeaesiion  of  nearly  the 
whole  of  Spain,  by  a  decisive  victory  near  a  place 
variously  called  Silpia,  Elinga,  or  Carmo,  but  the 
position  of  which  is  quite  uncertain.  Ilasdrubal, 
son  of  Ciisco,  and  Mago  took  refuge  within  the 
walls  of  Gades,  which  was  almost  the  only  place 
that  atill  belonged  to  the  Carthaginians ;  and  all 
the  native  chiefs  now  hastened  to  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  liome.  Uut  the  victories  of  Scipio 
bad  liad  only  a  small  share  in  winnlag Spain.  His 
personal  iiifbionce  had  won  far  mon*  people  than 
his  arms  had  conquered  ;  he  had  gained  such  an 
ieoandaney  over  tile  Spanfaodi  hf  bla  haamnity 
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ana  eonnge,  nta  eoaneay  awi  cnnn^ 

were  ready  to  lay  down  thfir  liaw  mf  IliBf  aaid 
wished  to  make  him  their  king. 

Tbe  anbjugntion  of  Spain  waa  legaided  by  8dpaa 
aa  only  a  means  to  an  end.    He  leema  for  aome 

time  past  to  have  formed  in  bis  own  mind  tbe 
project  of  transferring  the  war  to  Africa,  and  tboa 
compelling  the  Carthaginians  to  rrnill  Hannibal 
from  Italy.   He  therefore  resolvrd,  before  retnrainsr 
to  Home,  to  crow  over  into  Africa,  and  secure,  if 
pos»iUe,  the  friendship  and  co-operation  of  scnne  ef 
the  native  princes.    His  personal  influmct-  had 
already  secured  the  attachment  of  MuiniMa,  who 
waa  serving  in  tbe  Carthaginian  amy  in  Spain, 
but  whose  defection  from  Ins  ntirient  allies  wa*  'i  r 
the  present  to  remain  a  secret ;  and  he  trusted 
Aal  the  eaae  penMnal  aeeendancy  might  gidtt  tiw 
still  more  powerful  support «f  l^phax,  th**  king  of 
the  Massaesylian  tribe  of  NaiaHiana    With  oalj 
two  quinquerenea  be  teuluied  to  have  Ua  pr^ 
vince,  and  rrjiair  to  the  c  -iirt  of  Syphax.  There 
he  met  his  old  adversary,  HasdrubaU  son  of  Oiaco, 
who  had  erosaed  orer  liraai  Oadea  for  die  same  par- 
pose  ;  and  the  two  geaoab  spent  several  daya  t^ 
gether  in  friendly  interconrse.  L<aelius  who  acroro- 
panied  his  friend,  related  to  Polybins  that  Scipio 
made  a  gieat  impression  upon  Syphax.  and  tlMt 
the  latter  even  conchuk-d  a  trivaty  of  alliance  with 
the  lloroan  proconsul  ;  but  the  truth  seems  to  be 
that  the  Carth^giaiaB  fenanl  waa  nota  socwsafei 
than  the  Roman  ;  a  success,  however,  which  waa 
in  great  part  owing  to  the  charms  of  his  daughter 
Sophonisba,  whom  he  gava  ia  aiarriage  to  ti»  Na* 
raidian  king.  Scipio  did  not  remain  l"iiu'  in  .Afria^ 
and  on  bis  relam  to  Spain  was  surprised  to  fial 
that  a  fttmidable  inaametion  againat  dto  Roaaaa 
power  had  broken  out  among  many  of  dw  Spanish 
people^   The  cauaea  are  not  nentiqned  ;  bat  it  ia 
pfobeUe  tiiat  aa  eoea  at  Sefpie^  penooal  inflneaee 
had  l)een  withdrawn,  Mago,  who  was  still  at 
Gadea,  had  not  fonnd  it  difficult  to  instigate  the 
revolt   Tbe  insnrrection,  how^ever,  was  soon  pot 
down  ;  and  terrible  vengeance  was  inflicted  upon  tha 
town  of  Illiturgi,  which  had  taken  the  principal  share 
in  the  revolt.     Scarcely  had  this  danger  pasted 
away,  when  Stipio  was  seized  with  a  dangerous 
ilbif^s^.   Ki^'ht  thousand  of  the  Roman  soldit-rs,  di*- 
cotitt^nted  at  not  iiaving  received  their  usual  pay, 
and  at  being  prevented  6oai  phmdering  the  people, 
availed  thems'dves  of  this  opportunity  to  br^ak  nnt 
into  open  mutiny  ;  but  Scipio  recovered  in  time 
to  pot  it  down  t  and  in  tiib  diflealt  nd  deBcato 
tmns,utio!i.  which  is  related  at  length  by  Livy,  he 
showed  his  usual  prudence  and  preseuoe  of  mind. 
He  now  emihed  tm  but  feanina  of  Uw  iaaanaetiMi 
in  Spain  ;  and  to  crown  his  other  successes,  Qadre 
at  laat  deaerted  the  Carthaginians,  and  went  arte 
to  the  Romana.   ICago  had  quitted  Spain  and 
crossed  over  into  Liguria  to  elTect  a  diversiMI  ia 
£svoiir  of  his  brother  Hannibal,  and  there  was 
thereftHTe  now  no  longer  any  enemy  left  in  Spain. 
Scipio  accordingly  sorrendeml  the  Roman  anry, 
in  B.C.  206,  to  the  pmconMils  L.  Lentiilns  and  U 
Manlius  Acidinus,  who  had  been  appointed  a^  bii 
successors,  and  retained  to  Ronu' m  the  same  year. 

Scipio  now  became  a  candidate  for  the  consnl- 
ship.  nnd  was  elected  for  the  following  year 
(b.  c.  205)  by  the  nnaniffloea  votee  «f  ail  tte  cn« 
tunes,  althoufih  he  had  not  yet  iilled  the  office  of 
praetor,  and  was  only  thirty  yeaza  of  age.  liis 
colleague  waa  P.  lieataa  Onun%  wiM  waa  pea- 
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tifex  maiimni,  and  could  not,  therefore,  leave 
Ttttly.   Cwwqiwtiy  If  Ae  wmt      to  bs  cvried 

on  abroad,  the  mndnci  of  it  mugt  rf  BtcesMty  de- 
voWe  upon  Scipio.  The  latter  waa  mdons  to  croM 
vfw  ■!  asca  to  Aftics«  snd  ttfaty  tha  contaat  to  an 

end  at  the  cmtcs  of  Carthage  ;  but  tho  oldest  meni- 
bera  of  the  leoate,  and  among  them  Q.  Fabiua 
Miurtanu,  oppoaed  his  project,  partlj  through  ti- 
midity and  partly  thn)ugh  jealousy  of  the  youthful 
conqueror.  All  that  Scipio  could  obtain  was  the 
proTince  of  Sicily,  with  penniMion  to  eroM  ot«r  to 
Aftln,  if  he  should  think  it  for  the  adrantage  of 
the  republic  ;  but  the  senate  resolutely  rvfuscd  him 
an  army,  thus  making  the  permission  reluctantly 
gOMitod  of  no  practical  use.  But  the  allies  had  a 
trtifT  view  of  the  interests  of  Italy  than  the 
Roman  senate:  what  the  latter,  blinded  by  their 
leais  and  thdr  Jealousy,  refused,  the  lulian  allies 
pcneronsly  granted  ;  and  frorn  all  thf  towns  of 
Italy  Tolaoteert  flocked  to  join  the  standard  of  the 
joMthlbt  Imto,  and  to  enable  him  to  rnbdae  Car- 
tinge  without  the  aid  of  the  Roman  povrmment. 
Tlie  aenate  could  not  refuse  to  allow  him  to  enliat 
f  ohuiiaan «  wnA  Mdi  waa  the  aodnmaw  in  Mi 

favour,  that  he  wns  able  to  cross  over  to  Sicily  with 
an  army  and  a  fleet  contrary  to  the  exoectations 
and  avan  the  widiea  of  the  aenate.  'WUIa  Imiy 

with  hia  pitpanititJii'^  in  Sii  ily  he  sent  over  Lat-lius 
to  Afiica  with  a  small  fleet  to  concert  a  plan  of 
«o><ipantion  with  Maainism,  and  to  oonvinea  hia 
ajipwiaato  that  the  invasion  of  Africa  waa  not  such 
a  mad  and  impracticable  project  as  they  supposed. 
But  meanwhile  his  enemies  at  Rome  had  nearly 
ancceeded  in  deprifisf  him  of  hia  command.  Al- 
tho'iirh  ho  had  no  command  in  I>ower  Italy,  he 
had  a&i»i8ted  in  the  reduction  of  Locri,  and  after 
the  conquest  of  Ae  town  had  left  his  legate, 
Q.  Pleniiiiius,  in  command  of  the  place.  The  latter 
bad  been  guilty  of  aoch  acta  of  exceasei  against 
the  inhnhitaBta,  that  th^  aeot  an  embaMy  to  the 
R'irn.-in  senate  to  complain  of  his  conduct.  In  the 
course  of  the  inTe^gation  it  waa  allied  that 
Seipfo  had  aDowad  naminiva  to  ceiitfania  in  the 
command  after  he  had  been  fully  infomied  of  the 
■liaoondoct  of  hia  lieatenant;  and  thereupon  Q. 
Rifaisa  MiuiBiia  wbA  Ub  other  enamiei  eagerly 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  inveigh  in 
generd  against  the  conduct  of  Scipio,  and  to  press 
tor  bis  immediate  recall.  Scipio's  magnificent  style 
ef  IMofi  nd  his  love  ftrOnek  BtanlBto  and  art, 
veve  denotinced  as  dangerous  innovations  npon  oM 
KaBan  manners  and  frugality  ;  and  they  asserted 
tiiai  die  tine  which  oogfat  to  he  ^ven  to  the  exer- 
ci*^  and  t'if  traininu  of  his  trnnps  was  wasted  in 
the  iireek  gymnasia  or  in  literary  pursuitii.  Though 
the  eanato  lent  a  willing  ear  to  these  attacks,  they 
did  not  vdittire  upon  his  immediatf  recall,  but 
aant  a  comiuissiou  into  Sicily  to  inquire  into  the 
atoto  ef  ^  annf ;  aad  if  tM  diarges  againat  him 
were  \v<!!  fmnded,  to  order  him  to  rftum  to 
Rome.  1  he  commissioners  arrived  in  Sicily  at 
^  beginning  of  &a  904.   During  the  winter 

8ci:  ill  hail  been  bu»y  in  completing  his  prepara- 
tions ;  and  by  this  time  he  had  collected  all  hia 
etorea,  and  taught  hit  anny  and  navy  hito  the 
most  efficient  state.  The  conmiissioners  were  aaU>> 
nisbed  at  what  they  saw.  Instead  of  ordering  him 
to  return  to  Rome,  they  bade  him  cross  over  to 
Africa  as  soon  aa  possible. 

Accordingly  in  B.C.  204,  Scipio,  who  was  now 
proconsul,  sailed  from  Lilybaeum  and  landed  in 


Africa,  not  far  from  Utica.  The  force  which  he 
brought  with  him  le  etated  aa  diflhfoitly  that  it  li 

impo«^>iiMe  to  determine  %vhat  its  nnmWrs  were, 
some  accounts  making  it  as  low  aa  12,200,  othera 
aa  high  aa  Sft,0<IO  maa   Aa  leon  aa  8a|rfo  landed 

he  was  juined  hy  MasinisKa,  who  rendered  him 
the  moat  important  servioea  in  the  war.  With  hia 
anistance  he  ohtitfned  aeoe  ndvantagea  over  the 
enemy  [see  Hanno,  Na  23];  but  was  nnable  to 
obtain  possession  of  Utica,  where  he  was  anxious 
to  estaUish  his  qiurters  for  the  winter,  lie  was 
therefore  obliged  to  pass  the  winter  on  a  projecting 
headland,  which  he  fortified.  Meantime  the  Car- 
thaginians had  collected  a  powerful  army  which 
they  placed  under  the  oammend  of  Ilasdrubal,  son 
of  Gisco,  Sti[)io'H  old  opponent  in  Spain,  and 
Syphax  came  to  ttieir  assistance  with  a  great  force. 
Towards  the  clo^e  of  the  winter,  in  the  early  pari 
of  B.  c,  *20:t,  Ilasdrubal  and  Syphax  meditated  a 
general  attack  upon  the  Und  and  sea  forces  of 
Sdpb ;  but  tiie  ktteiv  wlie  wea  iaifarmed  ef  their 
plan  by  some  Nuniidians,  anticipated  them  by  an 
attack  t^n  their  two  encampments  in  the  night. 
With  the  eMiateaoe  of  IfaainiiMh  hia  enlM^riat 
was  crowned  with  success  ;  the  two  campe  were 
burnt  to  the  ground,  and  only  a  few  of  the  enemy 
escaped  the  fm  end  tile  swora.  Among  these,  how- 
ever, were  both  Hasdmbal  and  Syphax  ;  the  former 
fled  to  Carthage,  where  he  persuaded  the  senate  to 
raise  another  army,  and  the  latter  retreated  to  his 
native  dominions,  where  he  likewiieeolleeted  fiesh 
troops.  But  their  united  force*  were  afrain  de- 
feated by  Scipio.  Hasdrubal  did  not  venture  to 
make  hia  appearance  again  in  Carthage ;  and 
Syphax  once  more  fled  into  Numidia.  Sci[Mr),  how- 
ever, did  not  give  the  Niunidian  prince  any  repose; 
he  was  pursued  by  Lidina  and  Mariniiai,  and 
finally  taken  prisoner.  Amone  the  captives  who 
fell  into  their  hands  was  Sophonisbe,  the  wife  of 
Syphax,  whom  Masfaisea  had  long  lovfd,  and  had 
expected  to  marry  when  she  was  given  to  his  rival. 
He  now  hastened  to  many  her;  but  the  well- 
knewn  rtery  of  the  tngical  terarfnation  of  ^eoe 
nuptials  is  related  elsewhere.  [SoPH(»M.snA.1 

These  rep<mtcd  disasteca  so  akrmed  the  Cartha- 
giniana  tint  they  resolved  to  recall  Hannibal  and 
Mago  from  Italy.  At  the  same  time  they  opened 
negotiations  with  Scipio  for  a  peace.  The  terms 
which  Scipio  offered  were  not  objected  to  by  the 
C^arthaginuaa,  and  a  susp<  n>i>)n  of  arms  for  nrty* 
five  days  was  agreed  to,  while  a  Carthaginian  em- 
bassy went  to  Rome.  It  would  appear,  however, 
that  ihe  great  mans  of  the  Carthaginian  people  were 
not  in  reality  anxious  for  peace,  and  only  wanted 
to  gain  time  till  lliuinibal^s  arrival  in  Africa.  Be- 
fore the  time  had  expired,  a  Carthaginian  mob 
plundered  some  ships  which  were  brinting  pro- 
visions for  Scipio*k  amy,  and  tiien  insulted  tlie 
•mheaaadora  whom  he  had  sent  to  demand  reatitar 
tton.  As  soon  as  HanniUil  arrived,  hostilitiea 
were  re-commenced  against  the  Romans.  The 
Carthaginian  amy  waa  mmierically  eupefier  to  the 
Romans,  btit  inferior  in  di^-ipHne  and  skill.  Still 
the  presence  of  Hannibal  gave  the  nation  con- 
fidenca^  and  ^ey  looked  forward  to  a  fiivourable 
termination  of  the  war.  IlannilKil,  however,  formed 
a  truer  estimate  of  the  real  state  (  f  r  tfiirs  ;  he 
saw  that  the  loss  of  a  battle  would  be  tiie  rum  of 
Carthage,  and  was  therefore  anxious  to  conclude  a 
pence  before  it  was  too  late.  Scipio,  who  was 
anxious  to  have  the  glory  of  bringing  the  war  to  a 
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doM,  and  vko  tend  kH  Uf  cnodn  in  tib« 

might  appoint  him  a  anoceMor,  was  equally  desiroos 
of  a  peace.  The  tenna»  bowerer,  which  the  Roman 
genend  propoeed  aeewed  intdetable  to  the  Car- 
thaginian* ;  and  as  Hannibal  at  a  panonal  inter- 
Tiew  with  Scipio  could  Jiot  obtain  any  abatement 
of  the  hard  conditions,  bo  was  furccd,  agunst  his 
vilU  to  eOBtiaao  tko  war.  Into  the  detaiUa  of  the 
campaisrn.  which  are  related  very  differently,  our 
limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter.  The  decisive 
btltlt  was  at  hogOx  fought  on  tho  IM  of  October, 
B.  c,  20'3,  at  a  place  called  Naragra  on  the  Bapra- 
das,  not  iu  from  the  city  of  Zama.  Scipio's  victory 
mm  oonplole  t  tbo  paotir  part  of  the  Carthaginian 
amiy  was  cut  to  pieces  ;  and  Hannibal,  upon  his 
arrival  at  Carthage,  was  the  first  to  admit  the  mag- 
mtode  of  tin  diiartWi  and  to  point  ovt  tho  impos- 
sibility of  a  further  proscrution  of  the  war.  The 
terms,  howoroit  now  iu^osed  by  Scipio  were  much 
■oTorar  than  hdbM.   Garthaga  had  no  dtmativa 

but  submission  ;  but  the  negotiations  were  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  and  the  final  tnatj  was  not 
eoodnded  tall  the  Mowing  year,  a90l. 

Scipio  returned  to  Italy  in  b.  c.  201,  and  entered 
Rome  in  triiunph.  He  was  received  with  universal 
•nthusiasm ;  the  surname  of  Africanus  was  con- 
inmd  upon  him,  and  the  people  in  their  gratitude 
were  nnxinus  to  bestow  upon  him  the  most  extm- 
•idinar^  nuirks  of  honour.  It  is  related  that  they 
wnhod  to  make  him  consul  and  dictator  for  life, 
and  to  erect  his  statue  iu  the  comitia,  the  rostra, 
the  curio,  and  even  in  the  Capitol ;  but  that  he 
prudently  declined  all  these  invidious  distinctions 
(Liv.  xxxviiL  56 ;  VaL  Max.  iv.  1.  §  6).  As  he 
did  not  choose  to  usurp  the  supreme  power,  which 
it  Am»  he  might  hava  de^  widi  ean,  nd  as 
he  was  an  object  of  suspicion  and  dislike  to  the 
majority  of  the  senate,  he  took  no  prominent  part 
In  pnhbe  aflUia  daring  the  next  few  jmn.  He 

was  censor  in  a.  c.  199  with  P.  Aelius  Paetus,  and 
consul  a  second  time  in  194  with  Ti.  Sempionius 
Longna.  At  tiie  nme  time  dm  eenion  cmiiBmd 
upon  him  the  title  of  princeps  senatoa,  a  dis- 
tinctioo  which  he  hod  received  from  the  former 
canaora,  and  which  was  again  bestowed  upon  him 
In  a.  C.  190l  In  a  c.  193,  he  was  one  of  the  three 
comraiMioners  who  were  sent  to  Africa  to  mediate 
between  Iklasinissa  and  the  Carthaginians  ;  and  in 
the  same  year,  according  to  n  itory  ralatad  by  Q. 
Claudius  Quadri^'nrius,  he  wa^  one  of  the  ambassa- 
dors sent  to  Antiociius  at  Kphesua,  at  whose  court 
Hannibal  was  then  residing.  The  tale  runs  that 
he  there  had  an  interview  with  the  great  Car- 
thaginian, who  declared  him  the  greatest  general 
that  eter  lired.  The  eooqitinient  wai  paid  in  a 
manner  the  taOit  flattering  to  5vipio.  The  latter 
hod  asked,  **  Who  was  the  greatest  general  ? " 
Alexander  the  Oieat,"  waa  Haanim  reply 


was  the  second  F** 


'vrrims. 


Who 


the  third?**  ** MyseU;**  nfUed  the  Carthaginian. 
**  What  would  you  have  nid,  tiwn,  if  you  had 

conquered  me?**  asked  Scipio^  In  aatonishment. 
**  I  should  then  have  placed  n^ielf  hefore  Alex- 
ander, before  Pyrrhus,  and  heibre  all  other  ge- 
aeiale.**  (Liv.  xzxr.  14.)  Whether  the  story  be 
true  or  not,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Seipio 
towered  above  all  the  Romans  as  a  general,  and 
was  obIj  aeeend  to  Hannibal  himself.  Each  of 
these  great  men  possessing  true  nobility  of  soul, 
could  appreciate  the  other*ls  merits ;  and  Sdpio 
WW  theoal/ mnber  of  the 
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mwarthy  pe  aukm  whkh  die 

employ  againat  their  OMl 
(Liv.  xzziiL  47.) 

In  IL  c.  190  L.  Sdpio,  the  brother  of  AiricanTi,*, 
and  C  Laelius  were  consuls.  Each  of  the  coneah 
was  anxious  to  obtain  from  the  senate  the  pro-,  i  r  • 
of  Greece,  in  order  to  have  the  honour  uf  carr^  tag 
on  the  war  against  Antiochus.  In  order  tn  aecHO 
it  for  his  brother  Lucius,  Africanus  otlered  to  servf 
under  him  as  legatus ;  and  the  senate  thereu|Hka 
graatidlMiaathepeennoeiAiBhhndBiWL  In 
the  war  against  Antiochus,  the  young  aon  of 
Africanus,  who  accompanied  his  fiuhei^  £ell  inla 
the  hande  of  the  Syrian  king.  Ite  kMar  oftnd 

to  restore  his  captive  without  ransom,  if  Afrlcana 
would  obtain  Cor  him  a  favourable  peace ;  bat 
though  li»hAm  wjeeted  hie pnpoeal,  ABtieehna 
sent  him  htA  hie  eoo  while  he  was  absent  from 
the  anny  in  imMeanenio  of  illnnsi  Africanaa 
out  of  gratitade  adTised  Antiodine  Ml  to  fight  tiB 
he  himM>lf  had  rejoined  the  army.    The  object 
which  he  had  in  giving  this  advice  it  is  impoasiUe 
to      t  it  is  quite  inconceivable  that  Scipio  modi 
tated  any  treachery  towards  his  own  country  ;  It 
is  more  probable  that  he  hoped  to  induce  AnriojV  its 
to  consent  to  a  pca4»  before  a  defeat  should  expuse 
him  to  harder  and  more  humiliating  terms.  An- 
tiochus, however,  did  not  listen  to  his  advice  ;  and 
the  decii»ive  battle  was  shortly  afterwards  fiaqght 
near  Mount  Sipylus,  in  whidi  Ae  Sjrriaa  king  waa 
totally  defeated.    Antiochus  now  applied  agnin  to 
Africanus,  who  used  hit  iuduence  in  the  kiiyls 
&vottr  with  kia  brother  Laeiaa  and  hlaeenndi 
of  war.    The  terms  of  p^ace  were  severe,  but  they 
did  not  ^>pear  suffidently  severe  to  the  " 
■enatoi  wlio  imposed  MMh  hndf 
the  conquered  ""^irHl  in  At 
finally  made, 

AsicanaB  fHiiiMd  ta  Bona  with  has  hreiher 
Lucius  after  tho  compleUon  of  the  war  in  a.  c  189, 
but  his  remaining  yean  were  embittered  by  the 
attacks  of  his  old  enemies.    Shortly  after  his  re- 
turn, Im  and  his  brother  Lucius  were  accused  of 
having  received  bribes  from  Antiochus  to  let  tha 
monarch  olT  too  leniently,  and  of  having  a{M>rcK 
priated  to  their  o  wn  use  part  of  the  mooof  inUk 
had  been  paid  by  Antiochus  to  the  Roman  !itat/>. 
The  glory  of  his  African  victory  had  alreaiiy 
grown  dim  s  and  hie  enemies  availed  th— edeee  cf 
the  opportunity  to  crush  their  proud  antapjnist 
The  accusation  was  set  on  foot  by  M.  PocduaCalc^ 
hat  the  deleib  ef  it  am  lalafted  with  eaA  di»> 
crepancies  by  the  ancient  authorities,  that  it  is  in- 
possible  to  determine  with  certainty  the  true 
hiatny  of  the  afbli^  er  the  year  fat  which  H 
occurred.    It  appears,  however,  that  there  wpre 
two  distinct  prosecutions,  and  the  folio wii^g  is 
perhaps  the  auet  pnUUe  Uitacj  of  the  tiantto- 
tion.    In  B.C.  187,  two  tribunes  of  the  people  of 
the  name  of  PetiUii,  instigated  by  Cato  and  the 
other  enemica  of  the  Scipios,  required  L.  Scipio  to 
render  an  aoMWl  of  all  the  sums  of  money  which 
he  had  received  from  Antiochu«.    L.  Scipio  ac- 
cordingly prepared  his  accounts,  but  as  he  was  ia 
the  act  of  delivering  them  up,  the  proud  eoaqeenr 
of  Il.uinibal  iudi|^iant!y  snatched  them  out  of  his 
hands,  and  tore  them  up  in  pieces  belure  tiie  seoale. 
But  this  haughty  conduct  appears  to  have  produced 
an  unfavourable  impression,  and  his  brother,  when 
brought  to  trial  in  the  coarse  of  the  same  year,  was 
~  guilty,  a4  anlaMid  to     a  r 
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^Tie  tribune  C.  Minudus  Angurinm  ordered  him 
•to  be  drairtrM  to  prison  and  therp  deuiined  till  the 
money  was  ytud  ;  wbereopon  Afhcaims,  ttiil  more 
«tti«ged  «t  thb  fiwh  iaidtto  lib  fiunUy,  and  wtti^ 
Vi  ini.M-lf  above  th**  laws,  n*8cued  his  brothrr  from  the 
l&ands  of  the  triboite't  officer.    The  contest  woald 
vvolMriily  httm  bMB  stlnidBd  wMi  ftrtd  ittults 
nad  not  Tib.  Gracchns,  the  fathiT  nf  the  celebrated 
tribune,  and  then  tribune  himself  had  the  orti- 
^OBM,  dthflojih  fce  ^jsapprored  af  Ao  Holent 
ooiuliict  of  Africanns,  to  release  his  brother  Lnciiis 
from  Um  aentence  of  iapntonamit.  The  propertj, 
iMwvwr,  of  Lodoa  «■§  wifanilail ;  aad,  a«  it 
•wm*  not  raifident  to  pay  the  fine,  his  dients  and 
fiiends  generously  contributed  not  only  a  sufficient 
smount  to  supply  the  defideneyt  hut  lo  huge  a 
0tim  that  he  would  hare  btaa  rlcbar  even  than 
before  ;  but  he  would  only  receire  sufficient  to 
dkfray  his  most  pressing  wants.    The  successful 
immt  of  the  prosecution  of  Ludua,  emboldened  his 
enemies  to  brinj^  the  i^rpat  Africanus  himself  iK-fi-ire 
the  people.    His  accuser  was      Naeriiis,  the  tri- 
Vbw  M  tbt  people,  and  if  the  date  of  his  tribunate 
5*  correctly  stated  by  Livy  (xxx'ix.        the  accu- 
aation  was  not  brought  till  the  end  of  B.  c  185. 
Whan  tiie  trial  caoM  on,  8eipi»4id  not  condescend 
to  say  n  «.ini;le  uord  in  refutation  of  the  charc-'s 
that  had  been  brought  against  him,  but  descanted 
lang  md  eloquently  upon  the  signal  swieea  Im  had 
r«>nder<»d  to  tlie  conuuonweaUh.    Ilavin;?  spoken 
till  night-&il,  the  trial  was  adjourned  till  the  fbl- 
l»wing  day.   Eariy  mzt  aMtmiif,  iHien  the  tri- 
bunes had  taken  their  seats  on  the  rostra,  and 
Africanus  was  summoned,  he  proudly  reminded 
the  people  that  thi*  was  the  anniterHry  of  the 
day  on  which  he  had  defeated  Hannibal  at  Zama, 
and  railed  upon  them  to  neglect  all  disputes  and 
law-suits,  and  follow  him  to  the  Capitol,  and  there 
retnra  thanks  to  the  immortal  godi^  aad  pay  that 
they  would  grant  the  Roman  state  other  citizens 
like  himse'X  Sdpio  struck  a  chord  which  vibrated 
M  erery  he»t ;  Uteir  vmeration  of  the  hero  re- 
tOBed  again  ;  nitd  he  was  followed  with  such 
crowds  to  the  Capitol,  that  the  tribunes  were  left 
dm  in  tha  nalm.  th«a  set  all  the  laws 

at  defiance,  Sdpio  immediately  quitted  Rome,  and 
retired  to  his  coontiy  seat  at  Litemum.   The  tri- 
buiica  wMhed  to  Nuew  the  proseentldB,  bnl 
elms  widely  persuaded  them  to  let  it  drop.  (Liv. 
zxzviii.  oU— GU  ;  CielL  IT.  18,  rii.  19  ;  Val.  Max. 
Ki.  7.  §  1 ;  Meyer,  OrmL  Romam.  Prugm.  pp.  6 — 8, 
2d  ed.)    Sdpio  nerer  returned  to  Rome.  He 
would  neither  submit  to  the  kws  nor  aspire  to  the 
aeme^tyof  the  state  ;  and  he  therefore  resolved 
to  ntpirtriata  bimielf  far  ever.    He  passed  his  re- 
Mimng  days  in  the  cultifation  of  his  estate  at 
Internum  (Senec  Ep.  86) ;  and  at  his  death  is 
said  to  have  requealdl  ihift  Ms  My  might  be  buried 
there,  and  not  in  his  nngrateful  conntn,'.    His  re- 
quest was  complied  with,  and  his  tomb  existed  at 
LbtfinuB  in  iMtfaM  of  Urf.  This  appears  to  hsTS 
bren  the  more  ffenrml  nccnmit  ;  but  others  related 
that  he  died  at  Rome,  and  was  buried  in  the  family 
Mpdekf*  oatside  of  the  porta  Capeaa,  where  a 
y.atue  of  him  wiis  erected  alongside  of  the  statues 
of  his  brother  Ludus  and  the  poet  £nnias  (Lir. 
xanWL  M>.  Um  year  of  Ms  death  ia  equally 
Vncertoin.    Polybius  and  Rutiliiis  related  that  he 
died  in  the  same  year  as  Hannibal  and  Philopoe- 
men,  that  is,  ia  B.  a  183.  Liry  and  C^oeio  pteosd 
kb        k 18S»  Hi  V«briw«f  Aate  « 
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early  as  b.  c.  187  (Liv.  zxzix.  18  {  Ge.  CaL  maj^ 
6 ).   The  date  of  Pal^biw  it  Ml  |nbiMr  <^ 

correct  one. 

Scipio  named  AeMOk,  the  daughter  of  L, 

AemiliuB  Pnidus,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Cannae 
[ AxifiLiA,  No.  2J,  and  by  her  he  had  four  children, 
two  sons  [Noa.  14  aid  16),  tad  two  dM^htara,  tlia 
elder  of  whom  married  P.  Sdpio  Nasica  Corculiim 
(No. 28],  and  the  younser  Tih.Oraechns,and  thaa 
becaoM  motkof  of  »•  two  cdabnled  tribuos 
[CoRN'ELiA,  Nos.  4,  5].  (It  is  unnecessary  to  cito 
the  numerous  passages  in  Polyhins  and  Livy  re* 
kting  to  Sdpio  ;  thooe  In  Ciesw  in  iriudi  he  k 
mentioned  aro  given  by  OrdU,  in  his  OmmeuL 
TuU.  ToL  ii.  p.  186  ;  there  are  some  interesting  re- 
marks on  his  eharacter  aad  the  state  of  parties  in 
Rome  at  his  time,  by  Ocrlach,  in  his  treatise  en* 
titled  Cornelius  Seipio  und  Af.  Pmvka  CkUOf  ttk 
the  Schweizer.  Mtuetun  for  1887.) 

13.  L.  Commutn  Beano  AMumem,  also 

called  AsiAOKNEs  or  Ariagrntr,  was  the  son  of 
No.  9,  and  the  brother  of  the  great  Africanus 
[  No.  13].  He  serrod  vader  his  brother  in  Spstn, 
where  he  took  the  town  of  Orin-^is  in  a  c.  '208; 
and  on  the  completion  of  the  war  was  sent  by  his 
brother  to  Rome,  with  the  joyful  newa.  Ho  waa 
j>nietor  in  V.  c.  1 93,  when  he  obtained  the  province 
of  bicily,  and  consul  in  a.  &  IBO,  with  C  ImUui. 
The  mnale  M  not  Bwlifls^dMia  IdaabiKtioi 
(Cic.  Phi!,  xi.  7),  and  it  was  only  through  the  offer 
of  his  brother  Afrieaniu  to  aocompaoy  him  as  a 
legal*  Iw  obtained  Aa  prorfaMO  of  Oroam  aad 
the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Antiochns  (Liv. 
xxviii.  3,  4,  17,  xzxiv.  64,  65,  xxxri.  46,  xxxvii. 
1).  He  defeated  Antiodios  at  Moont  Sipylus,  in 
a.  c.  190,  entered  Rome  in  triumph  in  the  following 
year,  and  assumed  the  surname  of  Asiaticus.  The 
history  of  his  accusation  and  condemnation,  and  of 
the  confiseatkn  of  Us  property,  has  bsen  already 
related  in  the  life  of  his  brother.  But  notwith- 
standing the  poverty  to  which  he  is  s<iid  to  have 
been  redaood  (lir.  xnviiL  CO),  he  ceMialad 
with  great  splendour,  in  b.  c,  185.  the  gamea 
which  he  had  vowed  in  his  war  with  Antiochua 
VaMaaof  Aatiomieklid  <kat  ht  itaiaed  tha 
necessary  money  durii^  an  OBtbamj  OB  which  he 
was  sent  after  his  ooodemaatioa.  to  aotdt  the  dia- 
putsa  botwooD      kiag*  Aatioaaui  aad  Bamoaoib 

He  waa  a  candidate  for  the  censorship  in  B.  c.  184, 
but  waa  defeated  by  the  old  enemy  of  his  £amil;|rs 
M.  Pofvius  Osto,  who  g'^ro  iwotlwr  pnof  of  bw 
hatred  to  the  family  by  depriving  Asiaticus  of  his 
horse  at  the  review  of  the  equites  (lAr.  zxzix.  22» 
40,  44).  It  appears,  tboiafinra,  tbat  oren  as  hm 
as  this  time  an  eqoaadid  Ml  ftafiil  Ui  bona  hf 
becoming  a  senator. 

The  name  of  Scipio  Asiaticus  oocura  on  coins, 
and  ba  Is  tim  only  one  of  the  fuaSty  of  whom 
coii\s  are  extant  On  tlie  obverse  is  a  head 
crowned  with  laurel,  and  on  the  rsTomo  Jupiteff 


COOT  or  Liono  laumnii. 
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dbitbg  n  quadriga,  wlA  L,  war,  a«ao.  i  a. 

Asiagena  or  Atiagmm,  Tlmigh  Lity  usually 
calls  him  Asiatiaii,  he  girea  Aaiagenef  as  hU  sur- 
uaiue  it)  one  poMoge  (xxxix.  44) :  in  the  epitaph 
on  his  tomb  he  is  called  Aaiagenoa. 

14.  P.  CoRNKi.ii'8  SriPio  Africanuj?,  the 
elder  son  of  the  great  Africauus  [No.  12],  was 
pnvented  by  his  weak  health  from  taking  any  part 
m  public  affairs.  Cic<  ro  pmiscs  his  omtiiinculae 
and  bis  Greek  history,  miil  rcamrks  tiiat,  with  the 
giwlMM  of  his  father's  mind  be  poneseed  a  buger 
amount  of  leaniing.  lie  bad  no  eon  of  hii  own, 
but  adopted  the  ion  of  L.  Aemilitu  Paoliu  [aea 
lMlMr,No.9n.  {acBruL\%0»LMi^j.\Ud$Cf, 
L  33  ;  Veil.  Pat,  i.  10).  He  was  rlect.'d  aupiir  in 
B.  c  ISO  (Liv.  zL  42),  and  was  also  Jb'iaoMU  Dia- 
Ki,  M  wv  Ma  from  dM  faucriiitiMi  an  Ma  tonh. 
This  inscription  run";  as  follows  : — **  Quoi  apicrni, 
anaigiM  Dialis  tiaminis,  gewistei,  mors  perfecit  tua. 
ttt  ■MMt  omida  trevia,  6mio» ftama  Tirtnagoe,  g!t  ria 
atqae  ingenium.  Quibus  sei  in  longa  Iicuii>i«et  tibe 
tttiar  vita,  fiMila  saperas(s)e«  gloriam  niajorem. 
Qaare  te  in  n«mu(inl,  Scipio,  recipit  terra, 
Publi,  prognatum  FnUiOb  OoBtli.*  ((Mi,  Ji^ 
9erifiL  No.  558). 

15.  h.  or  Cn.  CoRNXLiua  SciPio  ArRicANDa, 
the  yoaager  aon  of  the  great  Africanus  [Na  12]. 
He  accmiipanicd  his  father  into  Asia  in  n.  r.  190, 
and  was  taken  prisoner  by  Antiochu.s  as  iias  al- 
ready been  related  in  tha  Un  of  his  fiither.  A  ppian, 
in  relating  this  circunrst.nnce  (Syr.  29),  confounds 
him  with  the  celebrated  Africanus  minor.  This 
Scipio  was  a  dagMMcata  son  of  lo  iifautriew  a  sire, 
and  only  obtaineil  the  pn\etorship,  in  ii.  c.  174, 
througli  CicereiuB,  who  bad  b«ea  a  scriba  of  his 
iMher,  giving  way  to  Mil  In  tim  mno  year  Im 
was  expelled  frmn  the  b<^nate  by  the  censors.  (LiT. 
xli  27  s  YaL  Max.  iiL  6.  g  1,  iv.  5.  §  S.) 

19.  CoRicnu,  the  eldar  daughter  of  Iho  great 
AfricanuA  [No.  12],  married  P.  Scipio  NadnCor- 
culum,  No.  23.    [Cornklia,  No.  4.] 

17.  CoRNXLiA,  the  younger  daughter  of  die 
great  Africanus  [No.  12],  married  Tib.  Sempronius 
(Jracchus  and  became  by  him  the  mother  of  the 
two  celebrated  tribunes.    [Cornei.i.\,  No.  5.] 

18.  U  COBHSUm  SciPio  AsiATK  (  s  the  son 
of  the  conqueror  of  Antiochug  [No.  l.'i].  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  inscription  on  his  tomb  :  L.  Cornell 
L.  F.  P.  N.  Srfpio  fudil.  4r.  alL  anno*  gnatus 
JCXXIIl.  niortuos.  Pater  regem  Antioco(ni) 
•Dbegif*  (Orelli,  Jntcr,  No.  556^  As  he  is  here 
ooUed  qwMrtor,  ho  b  pnhoUy  the  mbo  m  tke  L. 
Conielius  Sdpio,  the  quaestor,  who  was  sent  to 
meet  Prusias  and  conduct  htm  to  ilome,  when  tbi« 
nonveh  Tnitod  Italy  in  ite.  167  (Lir.  shr.  44). 

19.  I-.  r<iii\Ki,n  s  SciPio  AsiATlcus,  is  only 
known  irom  the  Fasti  (^pitoiini,  aa  the  aon  of 
Nok  18,  and  fiither  of  No.  90. 

20.  L.  CnRNKLirs  Scipio  Asuticus,  is  first 
vwntioned  in  ii.c.  100,  when  he  took  op  arms 
with  the  other  memtMrs  of  the  senate  against 
Saturninus  (Ci&  pro  Rabir.  Perd.  7).  In  the 
Social  War  he  was  stationed  with  L.  Arilins  in 
the  town  of  Aesernia,  trum  which  liiey  es.apfd  on 
Ihe  iq>proach  of  Vettius  Scato  in  the  dress  of 
slayes  (Appinn.  B.  C.  \.  41).  He  belonged  to  the 
^larian  pariy  in  the  civil  wars,  and  was  appomt^>d 
oonsul  in  IlO.  83  with  C.  Norbnnus.  In  this 
year  Sulla  retnnir-d  to  Italy,  and  advanced  against 
the  consuls,  lie  defeated  Norbanus  in  Italy,  but 
Mdaoed  tho  traopo  of  adpio  10  doKrt  thoir  fiMnl, 


wlio  VM  takMi  priaooer  tn  Ino  cmp  aloi^  wHh 

his  son  Lucius,  but  was  dismissed  by  Salla  mria 
jured.    He  was,  howerer,  included  in  the  pr»> 
scription  in  the  following  year,  a.  a  82,  wbezi^ 
qMB  he  fled  to  Massilia,  and  pasaad  iiMn  tbo 

remainder  of  his  life.  His  daughter  wa«  TnarTi^»J 
to  P.  Seslius  (Appian,  D.  C.  I  82,  85,  H6  ;  Piul. 
SmlL  28,  Scrior.  b  ;  Liv.  EpU.  85  ;  Flor.  iii.  91  ; 
Oros.  V.  21  ;  Cic.  PkU.  xiL  11,  xiii.  1  ;  Cic.  /sr» 
SesL  3  ;  SchoL  Bob.  m  Sat.  p.  2!^3,  ed.  OitOli). 
Cicero  speaks  farooafcly  9i  Otttarical  powers 
of  this  Sdfio  (^MiM  mm  iwfmlH  CSc  JM. 
47). 

91.  P.  Cemwmum  Scvw  AnmuAiran  Afm^ 

cANfs  MINOR,  was  the  younger  son  of  L.  Aemiluw 
Pauius,  the  conqueror  of  Macedonia,  and  wan 
adopted  by  P.  Scipio,  the  aon  of  Ao  iiwiqw  of 
Hannibal  [No.  1 4],  whose  mother  was  a  si«tr  r  .  f 
L.  Amiliua  Panlni.  He  waa  bom  abottt  s.  c 
185.  In  Ui  layentawiUi  yeor  ho  MW—paiiiwd  U» 

fiither  Pauius  to  Greece,  and  foni;ht  under  him  at 
the  battle  of  Pydna,  in  B.C.  168  {Lir.  xliv.  44  i 
Pbt.  AtmiL  PamL  22).   While  in  Oreeee  ke  pf*. 
hiUj  became  acquainted  with  the  historian  Polyw 
hioa ;  and  when  the  latter  was  sent  to  Rome,  alon^ 
with  the  other  Achaean  exiles,  in  the  fullowmg 
year,  &  c.  167,  Scipio  afiwdod  him  the  pa- 
tronage and  protection  of  his  powerful  family,  and 
tunned  with  him  that  close  and  intimate  fhendship 
which  continoed  unbroken  thieughwit  hin  fiik 
Scipio  appears  from  his  earli  -st  years  to  hare 
voted  himself  with  ardour  to  the  study  of  litaM* 
tore ;  and  ho  eogiriT  availed  hiniclf  of  tfw  on- 
perior  knowledge  of  I'^Iyhius  to  direct  him  in  his 
Uteraiy  pursuita.    lie  was  accompanied  by  tho 
Gfoak  hiateriui  in  alnoil  aO  hia  onapaigna,  and  in 
the  midst  of  his  mf>st  active  military  duties,  lost 
no  opportunity  of  enlarging  his  knowlodge  of  Greek 
litflKtaio  aaal  phflaaophy,  by  conatat  lalaraMna 
with  his  friend.    At  a  Liter  period  he  also  culti- 
vated the  acquaintance  of  the  philosopher  Ponae- 
tiiu  ;  nor  did  he  neglect  the  literature  of  his  own 
country,  for  l3m  poets  Locilins  and  Terenee  were, 
as  is  well  known,  admitted  to  his  intimacy.  His 
friendship  with  Laelius,  whose  tastes  and  pursuits 
were  so  congenial  to  Ida  owB»  waa  aa  mnarkable  at 
that  of  the  elder  Africanus  with  the  elder  I>aeli«R, 
and  has  been  immortalised  by  Cicero*s  cclebrau-d 
treatiao  ontitlod  **Laeliaa  dve  de  Amidtia.'*  In 
his  younger  fears  it  was  feared  by  Scipio's  friends 
that  he  would  not  uphold  the  honour  of  his  house, 
an  appnIuaMioQ  probably  only  {bonded  on  hia  lite> 
rary  habits  and  pursuits  ;  but  in  him  the  loTe  of 
Ureek  re^emeot  and  Ureek  litenttare  did  not 
wnawiwliU  Ua  mfaid,  or  incapacitate  Uai  for  triEb^ 
a  distinguished  |).irt  in  \n\\)\:c  atTairs.    On  thocn* 
traiy  hie  is  said  to  have  coltivatod  tho  tbIbm 
wUck  diatinnidM  4lM  ollor  EooMHiaBd  to  have 
made  Cato  the  model  of  bis  conduct.    If  we  tuay 
believe  his  nanegyrists,  Polybins  and  Cicero,  be 
possessed  all  the  simple  Tirtuea  of  aa  ^  Remaa, 
meUowid  by  tho  Mfiniag  tDflamoei  of  Onak  ciii> 
lisation. 

Scipio  first  attr.icted  public  notice  in  B.  C.  151.. 
The  repeated  diiAsUTs  which  the  Roman  arms  bad 
justained  in  Spain  had  innpired  such  dn-ad  of  that 
war,  that  wheu  the  cun»uls  attempted  to  levy 
troops  in  &  0. 151,  no  one  was  willing  to  oafirt 
as  a  soldier,  or  to  take  the  ofHces  of  tribune  or 
legatOb  Scipio  inspired  confidence  by  coming 
fcnmd,  nad  dfaiif  to  Mm^  in  ^ini  bi  of 
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1b  iiihSA       emmdi  nigfit  «1mo«  to 

t-mpl  >y  him.    He  was  appointed  miiitarj'  tribune, 
aod  aooorojianied  the  consul  Lb  Lucullu*  to  Spain. 
Hem  hm  dfstinguiah«l  Mnadf  hf  Mb  pcnonal 
conrag*.      On  one  occasion  ho  slew,  in  siiclo 
combat,  a  gigantic  Spaniih  chieftain ;  and  at 
anatber  tine  he  was  ibm  fint  to  OMmnt  the  waHs 
m  tbe  stonninpr  of  the  city  of  Intercatia.  Such 
daring  deeds  gained  for  him  the  admintion  of  the 
tetbaricuDs,  while  his  integrity  and  odier  Tirtnes 
comiliated  their  regard  uid  Mtcem.    He  quite 
thrt'w  into  the  shade  hii  aTariciou«  and  cruel 
coniiuander,  and  revived  auiung  thi-  Spauiards  the 
T«coUection  of  his  gWBldfctWr,  the  elder  AMcanus. 
In  iho  followin!?  year,  B.C.  loO,  he  wn«  sent  hy 
Lttcullus  to  Africa  to  obtain  &om  Masiiiisaa  a 
■apply  of  elephants.    His  name  aaeaied  him  a 
mot^t  honourable  reception  from  the  aged  Numi- 
dian  monarch.    He  arri?ed  in  the  midst  of  the 
war  betwaen  MwiniMa  and  tka  Gartliaginiaai, 
and  was  requested  by  the  latter  to  act  as  mediator 
between  them  ;  bai  he  was  unable  to  accomplish 
any  thing,  and  lalmed  to  Spam  wHk  tfM  «l» 
phants. 

On  the  breaking  oat  of  the  thizd  Punic  mt  in 
B.&  149,  Scipio  again  went  to  Africa,  bit  atill 

only  with  the  rank  of  niilitan,'  trilaiiic.  Here 
Scipio  gained  still  more  renown,    liy  his  personal 
bDsvery  and  military  sldU  he  repaired,  to  a  great 
asteni,  the  mi6tak(>»,  and  made  up  for  the  inca- 
pacity of  the  consul  Mauilius,  whose  army  on  one 
eotasion  he  saved  from  destruction.    His  abilities 
gained  him  the  eomplete  conBdenee  of  Masinisi 
and  the  Unman  troops,  while  his  inteprrity  and 
fidelity  to  bis  word  were  so  liighly  prized  by  the 
Many,  that  to  his  promise  only  would  they  trust. 
Acconliri'jK',   the  rnniniis'Siionfrfi,  who  had  been 
sent  by  the  6<.>natc  to  inspect  the  &tatc  of  atfaira  in 
the  Roman  camp,  made  Uie  most  &Toarable  report 
of  his  abilities  and  conduct.   When  L.  Calpumius 
Piso  took  the  command  of  the  army  in  the  follow- 
iag  year,  B.e.  148,  fldpia  left  Afrtea,  and  ntoncd 
to  Rome,  accompanied  by  the  wishes  of  tlje  soldiers 
that  he  would  eowi  return  to  be  their  commander. 
Kaay  of  dMm  wrote  to  Aeir  ftiende  at  Seme, 
saying  that  Scipio  alone  couM  f  T.ijui  r  Carthage, 
and  tke  ffpiniw  hffwni*  gonenil  at  Home  that  the 
eeadaet ef^awar  on^t to  ba  wtnwtad  to  Um. 
Even  the  aged  Cato,  who  was  always  more  ready 
to  bbune  than  to  pnuse,  praised  Scipio  in  the  Ho- 
awcie  words  {0<L  x.  495),  **  He  alone  has  wisdom, 
the  rest  aia  fly  abadows**  (Pint.  CW.  AfaJ. 
27).     The   prepossession   in   fisTOur  of  Scipio 
^Ts  still   furibei   increuMfd  by  the  want  of 
Mccess  which  attended  the  ■pMiliBBi  of  Pito  ; 
and,  accordingly,  when  he  became  a  candidate  for 
the  aedileship  for  B.&  147  he  was  elected  coiisul, 
although  he  was  only  thirty-seven,  and  bad  net 
therefore  att;»iiied  the  lejrd  age.    The  senate,  of 
course,  assigned  to  him  Africa  as  his  province,  to 
which  he  forthwith  sailed,  aoooapaiued  by  liis 
friends  I'olybius  and  Laclius.    The  detiils  of  the 
*^sr,  which  ended  in  the  capture  of  Carthage,  are 
by  Appian  (Pmt.  IIS— ISl^  and  weald 
up  too  miicli  space  to  he  rrp<\'ited  here.  'I'he 
^^*tthMinians  delsnded  tbefflsnlves  with  the  cou- 
nge  ef  despale,   fbay  wan  aUa  to  OMialafai 
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flnn  boHM  to  baoaa,  and  tba  wailc  af  diitoMlias 

and  hutchcn,'  went  on  for  days.  The  &te  of  *bi« 
once  magniticent  cit^  raoTcd  Scipio  to  tears,  and 
anticipating  that  a  nollar  catastrophe  might  one 
day  befall  Rome,  he  is  said  to  have  repeated  the 
Unes  of  the  Iliad  (tL  448)  oTer  the  flamn  of 
Carthage, 


P«>«»s*ion  of  their  city  till  the  spring  of  the  fol- 
lowing vear,  b.c.  146,  when  the  Roman  legioos 
St  len^  forced  tbair  way  into  tbe  devoted  town. 
Xbt  iakabitniB  fimbi  tas  atnat  to  itnat,  nd 


After  completing  the  arrauignHia  fiw 

Africa  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province,  he  ro*- 
tamed  to  Rome  in  the  some  year,  and  celebrated 
a  aphadid  triumph  on  account  of  his  victory.  The 
stimame  of  Africanus,  which  he  had  inherited  hf 
adoption  from  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal,  had 
been  now  acquired  by  him  by  hia  own  ezploitai 

In  B.  c.  \  V2  Scipio  was  censor  with  L.  Mura- 
mius.  Scipio,  in  the  administxation  of  the  duties 
ef  Ua  aOea,  ibOawad  ia  tha  fbaMapa  ef  Gita^  and 
attempted  by  severity  to  repress  the  growing 
luxury  and  immorality  of  bis  oontemporariea.  Ha 
aa^ettod  the  people  to  upheld  and  mtbitrintha 
customs  (if  their  anct  -t  ir-.  in  a  s[i(H-th  which  was 
preserved  in  later  times.  His  effiNrts,  however,  to 
preswa  lha  eld  Ibwuan  habits  fnt%  thwarted  by 
his  colleague  Mummius,  who  had  himself  acquired 
a  love  ta  Oreelt  and  Asiatk  luxuries,  and  was 
disposed  to  be  more  indulgent  to  the  people  (Oell. 
iv.  20,  V.  J9;  Val.  Max.  vi.  4.  §  2).  In  the 
solemn  prayer  offered  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
lustrum,  Scipio  changed  the  supplication  for  the 
aKlWMiwi  of  tlie  eonuaonwealth  mto  one  for  tha 
preservation  of  its  actual  possessions  (V'al.  .Max. 
iv.  1.  §  10*).  He  vainly  wished  to  check  tha 
appetite  for  foreign  conqueel%  wilich  had  bean 
still  further  excited  by  the  capture  of  Carthage. 

In  B.  c  139  Scipio  was  brought  to  trial  before 
the  people  by  TL  Oaadins  Aeellaa,  tha  triboaa 
of  the  plebs.  He  seems  to  have  been  accused 
of  majestas ;  but  Aseilus  attacked  him  out  of 
private  anhatoity,  beeaasa  ha  had  been  daptirad 
of  his  horse,  and  reduced  to  the  condition  of  an 
aerarian  by  Scipio  in  his  censorship.  Scipio  waa 
acquitted,  and  tha  tpwdm  wUeh  ha  ddivaiad 
on  tbe  occsisioo  obtained  great  celebrity,  and  were 
held  in  high  esteem  in  a  later  age  (Oell.  IL  20^ 
iiL  4,  TiL  11  ;  Cie.  A  MLfi.  64,  66;  Ibr 
further  particulan  see  Vol.  I.  p.  385,  a.).  It  ap- 
pean  to  have  been  after  this  event  that  Scipio  was 
sent  on  an  embassy  to  Egypt  and  Asia  to  attend 
to  the  Roman  interests  in  tboae  eonntriee  (Gia>dto 
fit-p.  vi.  1 1 ).  To  show  his  contempt  of  the  pomp 
and  luxury  in  which  his  contemporaries  indulged, 
be  took  with  him  only  fiva  efanaa  mi  thb  niMoi* 
(Athen.  vL  p.  273.) 

The  long  continuance  of  the  wiir  in  Spain,  and 
tha  repeated  disasteia  irideh  the  Roman  ama 
experienced  in  that  country,  again  called  Sc;[<in  to 
the  consulship.  He  was  appointed  consul  m  his 
abeenoe,  along  with  C.  Fnlvins  Flaeeoa,  and  had 
the  province  of  Spain  assigned  to  him,  n.  c.  134. 
His  first  efforts  were  ditecUtd  to  the  restoration  of 
diieiplina  in  tiha  anay,  whieh  had  baeeeM  afanoat 

(lisorLranised  by  sentiual  iinlulLjf^meR.  After  bring- 
ing the  troops  into  an  eihcieut  condition  by  Ua 

*  Valerius  Maxim i:.s  however,  appears  to  be 
mistaken  in  stating  that  Scipio  held  the  lustrum, 
since  Gieaio  says  (ili  Oral.  S.  M),  that  it  waa 
Ud  by  hit  ttamgm  *' — *- 
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scrpio. 


mnn  and  «Dei]g«tic  measiuvi,  he  laid  wegt  to 
IfiiMBliiit  vUdi  traa  dafendad  by  lli  failNntHMi 

with  the  name  courage  and  perseverance  which  haa 
pn-eminenily  distiogoiahed  tba  Spaniaxda  in  aU 
nmiadefeoeaortMrwaUedtowin.  ItwMBsk 
m  tlMj  had  BaiTered  the  moat  dreadful  extientities 
of  fiunine  that  they  surrendered  the  pUu%  in  the 
following  year,  b.  c.  1 33.  Fifty  of  the  principal 
inhibtanli  were  Kclecu^d  tiradum  Scipio^s  triomph, 
die  rest  were  sol  J  as  slaves,  and  the  town  was 
laveUed  to  the  ground.  He  now  receiTcd  the 
MBname  of  Numantinus  in  addition  to  that  of  Afri- 
canas.  While  Scipio  wns  employed  in  the  redaction 
of  Namantia,  Rome  was  convulsed  by  the  dis- 
tarbancea  eonaaqoent  VfNNi  the  aseaaares  proposed 
by  Tib.  Gracchus  iti  his  tribunate,  and  which  ended 
in  the  murder  of  the  Utte&  Although  Sdpio  was 
muM  to  tapnob,  tlo  Mr  «r  tho  Mkm 

tribune,  he  had  no  ajmpathr  with  hU  n  fomis, 
and  no  soiiow  for  his  fiUo;  and  upon  receiving 
fntelligeneaor  kb  iNth  aft  NoBMlh,  k»  b  add 
to  havo  iiifiiiimil  Ib  tha  totm  «f  Hmur,  ((ML 

**  So  perish  all  who  do  the  liko  ;i:;ain." 

Upon  hb  return  to  Rome  in  &  c.  132,  he  did  not 
dbgniae  hb  aentbienla,  and  whoa  odcad  fa  tiM 
assembly  of  the  tribes  by  C.  Papirius  Carbo, 
the  tribune,  who  entered  upon  his  office  at  the 
end  of  this  year,  what  he  thought  of  the  death 
of  Tib.  Gracchus,  ka  Mdly  replied  that  he  was 
juttly  shiin  (jure  eamtm).  The  people,  who  had 
probably  expected  a  different  answer  from  their 
bTouiib  gaatiol  and  from  the  btolhw  in-law  of 
their  martyred  defender,  loudly  expressed  their 
disapprobation  ;  whereupon  Scipio,  with  true  aris- 
loeiatie  eonleapttellwiBOk,  oxcbnned  **Taceant 
quibua  Italia  norerca  est.**  (V'al.  Max.  vi.  2.  §  3  ; 
Aocd.  Vict,  de  Vir,  JIL  58  ;  PluU  Tib,  Orxuxk 
91  ;  Cfa.  LmL  9S.)  Tlie  people  did  BOt  forget 
thi.H  iniiuU,  and  from  this  time  Scipin  lost  much  of 
his  induenoe  over  them.  Still  there  was  a  presU^ 
ttariiing  to  hb  name  which  the  people  coold  not 
diteet  themselves  o^  and  it  was  mainly  owing  to 
Ins  influence  and  authority  that  the  aristocratical 
party  were  able  to  defeat  the  bill  ai  the  tribune 
Carbo,  by  which  the  same  pataona  wm  to  be 
allowed  to  be  elected  tribunes  as  often  the 
people  pleased  (Liv.  Epit.  59;  Cic  /mcL  25), 
Scipio  was  now  lapvied  as  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  thp  aristocmcy,  and  the  latter  ref  lUcd  to 
avail  themselves  of  his  powerful  aid  to  prevent  the 
•girarian  Uw  of  Tib.  Onwchus  from  being  caffbd 
into  effect.  The  socii  had  become  already  alarmed 
at  the  prospect  of  loaing  aooie  of  their  lands,  and 
Sdpb  ilrfUidly  avdbdUnadf  of 
to  propose  in  the  wiiate.  in  n.  r.  1C9.  that  all  dis- 
pntaa  respectii^  the  bnds  of  the  alliea  should  be 
fakMi  Mrt  of  Ao  bnida  of  tho  comBbrionors, 
wlw  WWe  appointed  under  the  agrarian  law  of 
TEbu  Oiaeehus,  and  that  the  decision  respecting 
tiwm  abodd  be  committed  to  other  persona.  This 
would  have  been,  in  effect,  equivalent  to  an  abro- 
gation of  the  law;  and  accordingly  Fulvius  Flamis, 
Papirius  Carbo  and  C.  Gracchus,  the  three  mm- 
WiiaaiiUMn^  oAfod  the  most  veheBUt  Q|ipesition 
to  his  proposal.  In  the  forum  he  was  accused  by 
Carbo  with  the  bitterest  invectives  as  the  enemy 
of  tto  people,  and  upon  his  again  expressing  his 
approval  of  the  death  of  Tib.  Gracchns,  the  people 
ahottted  out  **Down  with  tha  tyrant.**   In  the 
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OTening  ho  went  home  accompanied  by  tb« 
«iiaawlMniMra(liM  iJoaa,  tad  fkm 


l^wMtf  to  his  Kleepin^-ronni  with  tho  famtiori  •  f 
BipMing  a  speech  for  the  foUowiqg  iaj,  lu  tike 
IbDowing  morning  Rona  waa  llavwB  fato 

stemation  by  the  news  that  fvipio  was  found  d«  id 
in  hia  nom.  The  most  contxadictory  nuaoora  wevo 
cbeobtad  lespecting  his  doath,  fad  ft  was  tk* 

general  opinion  that  he  was  murdered.  Sotiie 
thought  that  he  died  a  natural  death,  and  otlx^rs 
that  ne  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  despairing  of 
being  able  to  carry  his  proposal  through  the  a»»em- 
l»!y  on  the  fullowin;;  day  ;  hut  the  fact,  which  is 
admitted  by  all  writers,  that  there  \v;;s  no  inquiry 
into  the  cause  of  his  daatk,  cor.  :  ites  the  po- 
pular opinion  that  he  was  murdered.  Susj>icion 
fell  upon  various  persons ;  bis  wife  Semprouia 
•ad  her  mother  Comdb  were  sntpeeted 
some  ;  Carbo,  Fulrius,  and  C.  Gracchus  by  oCkaoi 
(Appian,  B,a'i.  19,  20 ;  Veli.  Pat  iL  4  |  PlaL 
a  OML  lOt  SeM.  Bak  «s  JAL  pc  98ft,  cd. 

Oialli).  Of  all  these  rnpiriu*;  Carbo  was  most 
goneially  boliovod  to  have  been  guilty,  and  ia  ex* 
pressly  noBtboadaatlMBniderarfay  CicerOk  (CSSb 
<ir(M  ii.dl,«d/b«.i&9Liak«d^i¥.  i. 

3.  §3.) 

The  chaiaeter  of  Sdpio  b  thns  deacribei  If 
Niebuhr : — **  Scipio  b  one  of  those  characters  wbo 
have  a  great  reputation  in  history,  which,  however, 
in  my  opinion,  is  not  altogether  well  deserved. 
Ho  wai^  H  b  true,  n  raff  aadnent  general,  and 
a  great  man;  he  did  many  a  ju^t  and  praini 
worthy  thhw  ;  but  he  made  a  siiow  of  hia  giaat 
qnaHlM^aiid  Folybius,  hU  friend  nd  faatmcter  fa 
military  matters,  who  in  othiT  re<«p^ct"«  loves  him 
very  much,  ahowa  in  hia  narmtive  quite  dearly 


which  every  other  good  and  hine«>t  man  does 
qoiMly,  Scipio  booata  of,  because  they  ara  not 
ooBUBOB  awowg  Mt  vmt  oomtrymen.    viFiMift  db* 

tintfuishea  him  is  an  unflinching  p^ililical  chancter  : 
he  belonged  to  those  who  wished  by  ail  means  to 
maintain  the  state  of  things  audi  aa  it  aetaaOy 
was.  Every  thing  which  existed  had  in  his  eyes 
an  indisputable  right  to  ezint,  and  he  never  asked 
whether  it  was  right  or  wrong  in  its  origin,  or  bow 
detrimental  its  injustice  was  to  the  repuUic  itaelL** 
{Lecture*  on  Roman  History,  vol.  i.  p.  *293,  ed. 
SchroitK.)  Some  deductions,  however,  should  be 
made  from  this  estimate  of  his  political  character. 
It  is  true  that  after  his  return  fmm  Num.mlia,  he 
opposed  with  the  utmost  energy  the  measures  of 
the  popobr  party ;  but  pnivbaa  to  dnl  timo  W 

had  recognised  the  necessity  of  some  concesiioT"* 
to  the  popular  feeling,  and  had  incurr«:d  the  srrioas 
dbpbasno  of  Ma  own  party  by  supporting  fa 
B.  c.  til"    I.'-x  T:iK.Il.iiii  of   the  tribune 

L.  Caaaina  Longinua  (Cic  BrvL  25,  da  Ijb^  iia. 
16).  8omo«««n  wtnttoftraa  tochashfaiaMng 
the  men  of  the  people  (Cic,  Acad,  ii  5).  With 
respect  to  the  literary  attainmenu  of  Scipio,  than 
waa  but  one  opinion  in  antiquity.  Ho  waa  betl« 
aequunted  with  Greek  Uterature  and  pbiloaopby 
than  anv  of  hiH  contemporaries,  unlets  it  were  hu 
friend  Lai-lius.  He  xfwke  his  own  knguage  with 
purity  and  ehmnce  {innnium  actatit  tvae  purimM 
fomlMtn,  Gell.  ii.  20),  of  which  we  have  a  stnkin? 
confirmation  in  the  report,  whether  true  or  u  «, 
of  his  having  assisted  ToNBea  fa  tho  oompositioa 
of  bis  comedies.  He  waa  one  of  the  most  di^- 
tingviahed  oiatoca  of  hb  iMj  (Cia  BrtU,  21,  m 
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I  C»)  ;  and  his  speeches  were  admired,  as  we  have 
above,  down  to  a  iate  peiiod.   Tiie  few  irag- 
ts  of  tliWH,  whidi  Mif9  Inb  prnwoi  \^ 

A.  f  Jellins  and  others,  are  given  Wlbftr  (Ow/. 
JUnmoM,  Fragau  pp.  176—193,  3d  TIm 

BRal  mWHIIIB  HIWIUUHMI  Oy         nODBDM  V  ■  Mil^ 

•equent  age  respecting  Scipio  is  given  in  the  most 
pl<!aaiiig  eolonra  hy  Cioero  in  hit  work  on  the  He- 
public,  in  which  Sripb  is  introdnoed  aa  the  prin- 
cipal speaker.    (The  life  and  character  of  Scipio  are 
delineated  with  ability  br  Nitxsch,  in  his  treatise 
J*olffbiMS^  Kiel,  1842,  and  also  in  his  work  Die 
Ciruceken  umd  ikn  naehstem  Vorpiuiper^  Berlin, 
1K4  7  ;   on  the  death  of  Scipio,  see  Scheu,  Jh- 
jMnrtr  A/rtcani   mmoris   ejuaque   uiulortLus,  in 
B«ier*s  edition  of  Cicero's  lAuUut^  Leipzig,  1828  ; 
Oerlach,  Der  Toil  (Us  I'.  Corneliua  Scipio  Aemilia- 
wKs,  in  his  Ut^riacke  Studim^  p.  264,  dec,  Ham- 
1841 ;  Zimmermaiui,  ZtHaekr^  f%t  4K$ 
AUerlkmmtmssrn^chin,  1841,  No.  52.) 

22.  P.  CoHNxuus  Scipio  NAaicA,  that  is, 
«•  Scipio  wMi  tbo  poimid  aaM,<*  m  tho  m  of 
Cn.  Scipio  Calvus,  who  fell  in  Spain  in  b.  c.  211. 
(Ma.  10.]  He  is  fint  mentioned  by  l^rj  in  B.  c. 
904  aa  a  young  man  who  waa  not  yal  el  aufflmhut 
to  obtain  the  qtiaestorsliip,  but  was  neverthe- 
Isoa  jadfed  bf  the  Mnate  to  be  the  beet  citiaen  in 
tiw  alMe,  and  ivaa  teAna  aasl  toOalia  along 
with  the  Roman  matrons  to  receive  the  statue  of 
the  Idaean  Mother,  which  had  been  brotight  from 
Peeeinaft  In  B.C  200  he  waa  one  <^  the  tri- 
miN,  te  Aa  yaipm  af  aMHag  saw  eoloniats 

at  Vennsia  ;  he  was  cunile  aedile  in  B.  c.  196, 
praetor  in  194,  and  iu  this  year  as  well  as  in  the 
fbUowiag  Ibai^  with  gnat  Boeee«  in  Farther 
Spain,  which  was  assigned  to  him  as  his  province. 
But,  notwithstanding  these  victories,  and  the 
BOWftda^paitof  hie  cousin,  the  great  AfilcHaa, 
ne  was  an  ansnccessftil  candidate  for  the  consul - 
ahip  for  B.  c.  102,  and  did  not  obtain  it  till  the 
Mhmiaf  year,  when  he  waa  elaalad  wHh  M*. 
Acilins  Olabrio.  In  his  consulship,  B.c.  lf)l,  he 
foaght  againat  the  JBoii,  defeated  them  in  battle, 
nd  triaaiphad  ow  Aen  w  Ut  lalan  to  ReaM^ 

He  defendt'd  his  cnuttin.  Lb  SflWo  Asiaticus,  when 
he  was  aocoaed  in  B.  c.  187«  mr  lua  oooqoeet  of 
AaCMMhwL  Ho  waa  one  of  llio  amy  dialiiigaiiiwd 

nif-n,  who  sued  for  the  censorship  in  B.  c.  184,  but 
was  defeated  by  M.  Porous  Cato.  Uenee  Pliny 
speaks  of  Um  {H,H.  tiI  84X  aa  6u  refmUa 
aolaba  a  populo.  In  a  c.  183  and  182  he  waa 
eogiged  as  one  of  the  triuniriri  in  nettlin?  a  I^atin 
cokmy  at  Aquileia.  The  la«t  time  he  is  mentioned 
b  b  a.  c  171,  when  he  was  one  of  the  advocates 
appointed  by  the  Spanish  d(-putie<  to  bring  to  trial 
the  Roman  goveniors  wiio  had  oppressed  them. 
S>^ipio  Narisa  ia  mentioned  both  by  Cicero  and 
Pomponlus  as  a  celebnited  jurist,  aud  the  latter 
writer  adds,  that  a  bouse  was  given  to  him  by  the 
•Mskiko  ViaSosa,  fai  eider  that  ho  might  be 
more  easily  consulted  (Liv.  xxix.  14.  xxxi.  49, 
uziii.  25,  zjodv.  42. 4^,  zzxv.  1, 10, 24,  xxxvi 
l,S,t7,*&,  nxti&68,  xszfcK.  40,  54,  xL  84, 
xliiu  2 ;  Diod.  Excerpta^  p.  60.%  ed.  Wesa  ;  Val. 
Max.  Tii.  5.  $  2  ;  CiCi  ^  Fim.  ▼.  22,  dis  Uarnup. 
Rap,  13,  th  0ml,  &  68,  fiL  88  ;  Pomponins,  d» 
Origim  Juris  in  Dig.  1.  tit  2.  sl  2.  §  37,  where 
hs  is  cnroneoosly  called  Gaioa;  Zimmem,  C7e- 
Mttto  ^mJXSmimhm  Hiiiatadfi  voL  i.  n.  273.) 
Si  p.  Oimwnm  tana  Nmwa  Comvlom, 
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the  son  of  No.  98,  waa  twiee  consul,  esaaar  and 

pnntifex  maximus.  He  inherited  from  his  father 
a  love  for  jurisprudence,  and  became  so  celebrated 
IbrhiBdiaeanaMntaBd  Ibr  Us  knmdedga  of  tlia 
pontifical  and  civil  law,  that  he  rsoeivoa  the  sur- 
name of  Corcolara  (eorcM&Ms  a  oanU  dia$bmi 
mUgmt  asbrtna  «<  oeataai,  Fealas,  a  r.X  Ba 
married  a  daughti  r  of  Scipio  Africanus  the  cider. 
Ue  is  first  mentioned  in  &  a  168,  when  he  served 
with  disUnctien  vndar  L.  AenriSns  Panlns  in  Ma- 
cedonia, lie  was  oonsol  for  the  first  time  in  B.  c. 
162  with  C.  Maidtts  Figuius,  but  abdicated,  to- 
gether with  his  eoOeague,  almost  immediately  after 
they  had  entered  upon  Aeir  office,  «■  aeeaoBftof 
some  fault  in  the  auspices.  lie  was  censor  B.  c. 
lv>9  with  M.  Popillius  Laerias,  when  he  enacted, 
together  with  his  colleague,  tliat  no  fitatues  of 
ptihlic  men  should  be  allowt-d  to  be  erected  in  the 
lonmi  wiihoui  the  express  sanction  of  the  senate 
«r  the  people.  In  his  censorship  the  clepsydra 
was  for  the  first  time  introduced  at  Rome.  He 
was  consul  a  second  time  in  b.  c.  1&5  with  M. 
dandine  Maiesllas,  and  subdoed  the  Dafanatfana. 
He  \v.i9  a  firm  upholder  of  the  old  Roman  habits 
and  manners,  and  a  strong  opponent  of  all  inno- 
wrtioaa,  «f  whiilt  ho  gave  a  stnkiBg  inHaaeo  ia 

his  Becond  flOnnUlip,  hv  inducing  the  senate  to 
order  the  danolilion  of  a  theatre,  which  was  near 
eeapletion,  as  injnrioaa  to  vriiKe  aiimda.  Whoa 

Cato  repeatedly  expressed  bis  desire  for  the  de- 
straction  of  Carthage,  Scipio,  on  the  other  hand, 
declared  that  he  wished  for  its  preservation,  since 
the  existence  of  such  a  lival  Would  prove  a  useful 
check  upon  the  licentiousness  of  the  niultiiude. 
He  was  elected  pontifex  maximus  in  u.c.  IjO. 
The  reputation  of  Scipio  Corculmn  as  a  jurist  has 
been  already  alluded  to  ;  his  oratory  in  likewise 
praised  by  Cicero ;  and  be  is  described  by  Aurelius 
metor  as  a  moa  **  aloqnsotia  primus,  juris  acientia 
consultissimus,  ingenio  sapwntissimus.**  (Aurel. 
Vict,  de  Vir,  IlL  44,  who  ooabnads  him  with  hia 
bthsT}  Ur.  slk.  8ft,  88,  48,  BpIL  47--48t 
Polyb.  xxix.  6  ;  Plin.  IT.  X.  xxxiv.  14  ;  Cic  de 
Nat,  Ikor.  ii.  4,  <b  Dio,  ii.  3/»,  BruL  20,  58, 
Cat.  14,  TWs.  i  9t  Phrt.  OsL  Mqf.  27  ;  Appian, 
Pm.  69,  B.  C.  i.  28,  };ut  there  is  an  snanhiwiiMi 
in  tho  bat  citsd  passage  of  Appian.) 
34  P.  Coamuoa  Somo  Naoqa  Saaano, 

the  son  of  No.  23,  was  a  fierce  and  stiif-necked 
aristociat,  and  is  chiefly  known  by  the  repeated 
aenlbn  of  him  in  Cicerone  writings,  as  the  leader 
of  the  lanate  in  the  murder  of  Tib.  Oraochaa  Uo 
is  first  mentioned  in  b.  c.  149,  when  he  was  sent 
along  with  Cn.  Scipio  Hiitpallus  [No.  28],  to 
demaad  firam  the  Carthaginians  the  sumaJar  cf 
their  arms  (.Appian,  I'un.  }iU).  He  wa<  iinsoo* 
ce^sfui  in  his  application  fur  the  acdile&hip,  bat 
was  eansal  ia  &  c.  1 38,  with  D.  Junius  Brutus. 
In  consequence  of  the  severity  with  which  he 
and  his  colleague  conducted  the  levy  of  troops, 
they  wore  thrown  into  prison  by  C.  CuriaUna, 
the  tribune  of  the  plebs.  It  was  this  Curiatioa 
who  garo  Nasica  the  nick- name  of  Serajno, 
i«ai  fib  lassBiManca  to  a  daifar  fai  sacrificial 
animals,  or  some  other  person  of  low  rank,  who 
was  called  bj  this  name ;  but  though  given 
him  ia  detisun,  it  aflaiwaida  bacana  hb  dio- 
tinguishing  surname  (Liv.  EpU.  55  ;  Val.  Max. 
ix.  14.  S  3 ;  Plin.  U,  N,  vii  lOi  la  b.  c.  133» 
whaa  tha  tribaa  Mt  to  BMibtt  Tik  Qiaoehaa  la 
tiM  irilnwiltL,  aad  Aa  i 
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in  the  forum,  Nasica  adlcd  upon  the  consuls  to 
Mft  fht  Kpiiblic  ;  but  as  they  refused  to  have 
IMOUree  tf>  violence,  he  excluiriipd,  "  As  the 
consul  betray*  the  state,  do  you  who  wish  to  obey 
the  laws  follow  me,**  and  to  saying  inahdl  Ibrth 
from  the  temple  of  Fides,  where  the  f^nate  was 
■itting,  followed  by  the  greater  number  of  the 
Mmlon.  The  people  gare  way  befim  liicn,  and 
Gracchus  was  itshassinated  as  he  attempted  to 
escape  (Appiaa,  B.  C.  i,  16  ;  PluL  TVik  Graeeh, 
19 1  for  fimbflr  yartknbn  tee  YeL  IL  ^998). 

In  conBeqiienco  of  his  conduct  on  this  occasiim 
Na&ica  beiauiie  an  ob{ject  of  micIi  detestatkm  to  tiie 
people,  ilMk  tile  eeimte  fwail  il  aiviiiUe  to  eend 
him  on  a  pretended  mission  to  Aiuti  iMlOtigh  he 
wae  pontifez  manmiu,  and  nott  tkerefon, 

to  faave  quitted  Italy.  He  did  not  Tcntiire  to 
return  to  Rome,  and  after  wandering  about  from 
^•ee  to  place,  died  soon  afterwards  at  P<Teannii!i. 
(Phit  7W.  Oraeck.  21  ;  Cic  pro  Flacc.  ;  aiid 
t}ie  other  passages  of  CkMD  OrdM^  Oimmast. 
Tall.  vol.  ii.  p.  191.) 

2o.  P.  CoRNBLius  Scirio  Nasica,  son  of  No. 
24,  was  consiil  b. c.  Ill,  with  L.  Calpumius 
Rpsiia,  and  remained  in  Italy,  while  his  coUcauMU- 
bad  the  conduct  of  the  war  againrt  Jugurtha. 
He  died  dwfag  Ue  eomolBhiph  He  le  deeolbed 
by  Diodorus  as  a  man  who  wa"*  inacrcssible  to 
bribery  throughout  his  life»  though  he  lived  in  an 
a^o  of  general  eompdott.  Cioere  epedce  whh 
praise  of  the  affability  of  his  address,  in  which 
his  £sther  was  deficient ;  and  although  be  spoke 
neitiier  amdi  nor  ofken  in  pobBe,  be  was  equal  to 
Any  ctf  his  oontemporaries  in  the  purity  of  bis 
Latin,  and  surpassed  them  in  wit  and  humour. 
(Sail.  Jik7.  27  ;  Diod.  /iW/7//.  p.  606,  ed.  Wcss. ; 
Cic  de  (If.  L  30,  Brut,  34,  pn  Flms,  M,  and 
Schol.  Rob.  p.  259,  ed.  Orelli.) 

26.  P.  C0KNJILIU8  ticipio  Na.sica,  son  of  No. 
95,  pnetor  94,  ia  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  one 
of  the  advocates  of  Sex.  Hoscius  of  Ameria-  He 
married  Licinia,  the  second  daughter  of  L.  Crassus, 
the  orator.  (Cic  pro  Sm.  Rom.  2^  Bni,  M.) 
He  had  two  sons,  both  of  whom  wt  re  adopted, 
one  by  hie  maternal  grandfather  L.  Ciassos  in  his 
teelMBeat,  and  b  therafoie  odled  L.  Ucfarine 
Crassus  Stipii)  [CnASsrs,  No.  26]  ;  and  the  other 
by  Q.  Caeciliue  Metellu  Pins,  consoi  &  c.  80, 
and  ii  terfne  called  Q.  OMdKae  Metellne  Pirn 
Seipiii.  This  Scipio  became  the  father-in-law  of 
Cn.  Pompey  the  triumvir,  and  fell  in  Africa  in 
B.  C.  46.  His  life  is  given  elaevhera.  [Mktxl- 
Lus,  No.  22.] 

•..'7.  Cn.  Coknelu's  Sririo  Hispallus,  a  son 
of  L.  Scipio  [No.  1 1  J,  who  was  a  brother  of  the  two 
8dpio«  who  fell  in  Spain.  Hispallus  was  praetor 
B.C.  179,  and  consul  n.r.  171,  with  Q.  Petillius 
Spurinus.  Ue  was  struck  with  paralysis  during 
bb  cottMililiiii^  and  died  at  Cumae  in  the  coDiee  of 
the  year.   (Lir.xL  44,  xli.  14,  Ifi.) 

88.  Cn.  CoMTBLiua  Scipio  HibPALL(;8,  son  of 
KeiS7«  WM  eent  ahofr  with  Seipio  Narfea  8erapio 
[No.  24],  in  B.  c.  l  in,  to  (Icni.uiil  from  the  Car- 
thuginrv  the  surrender  of  their  arms  (Appian, 
i'lMs.  80).  He  was  pnwiar,  B.&  189,  trben  he 
vohlillied  an  edict  that  all  Chaldaeans  (i.  e.  astro- 
logere)  should  leave  Rome  and  Italy  within  ten 
days  (VaL  Max.  L  3.  §2).  Valerius  Maximos  {I.e.) 
calls  him  Caius  ;  whence  Pighius  makes  him  the 
brother  of  th-'  Hispallus  nicntioncd  by  Appian, 
but  It  i«  kr  uiuie  probable  tiuit  tiiere  should  be  a 


mistake  in  Volerius  Maximus  of  C.  for  Or.  than 
that  be  should  have  borne  a  pmenomen  which 
does  not  ooGar  eleewhen  in  toe  femi^  oC  tlie 

Scipios. 

29.  Cn.  Coumnw  8ctPK>  HnrAixtm,  the 

son  of  No.  2B,  is  mentioned  only  by  Val«riai 
Maximue,  who  relates  (vi.  ^  §  3),  tliat  he  liai 
obtaiaed  the  pronnee  of  Sp^  ky  lett  Wt  wae 

prevented  by  the  -ifMiate  fn  in  iify.y;  thither  on  ae» 
count  of  the  disgraceful  life  he  had  previoualv  led. 
80L  CoKimnia  8cvw  SAftom,  an  mmcbmi 

person,  whom  Caesar  ie  aid  to  have  airri. d  with 
him  in  his  African  omfaign,  &  c.  4ti,  and  le 
Vam  plaetd  b  ftent  of  the  amy,  Ineaaae  it  waa 

believed  that  a  Scipio  would  always  oonqoar  m 
Africa,  and  he  had  to  fight  against  Metellns 
Scipio,  the  general  of  the  Pompeion  troop*. 
Othera,  however,  thought  that  he  did  it  as  a  kind 
of  joke,  to  show  hifl  mntoinpt  of  ^fetellus  Scipio. 
i'liiiy  relates  that  he  was  called  ^aiutio  from  his 
resemblance  to  a  mimus  of  this  name.  Dioa 
Cassius  calls  him  Salatton.  (SueL  Ciies.  59;  Pint. 
Ows.  52  ;  Dion  Cass.  zlii.  58 ;  Plin.  H,  N.  vii. 
12,  xzz.  3.) 

*n.  p.  CnHNEMt'S  Sripio,  married  Scribonia, 
who  was  otterwards  the  wUe  of  Augtiatue,  and  br 
wlKnlialNdtwoddldna  rNea.89aiidU].  Ha 
dfscfnt  is  uncertain,  and  we  have  no  particulate  ef 
his  life.  Suetonius  says  {Oefav,  62)  that  botli  tin 
huAaiide  of  Seiftonia,  befcfe  eke  was  named  te 
Augustus,  were  men  of  consular  rank  ;  but  this 
statement  makes  the  matter  still  more  uncertain, 
since  the  b»t  Sefpio  wlio  obtained  the  consuUhip 
was  L.  Scipio  Asiaticns  in  a.  c.  88.    [Na  20.] 

32.  P.  CoKNBLius  Scipio,  son  of  No.  31  and 
Scrilx)nia,  afterwards  the  wife  of  Augustus,  was 
consul  u.  c.  IG  with  L.  Domitius  Ahenotataik 
(Dion  Cji*s.  liv.  11)  ;  ProperL  iv.  11.  67.) 

^3.  CuKNKLiA,  daughter  of  No.  31  and  Soi- 
bonio,  BHuried  Paulos  AemiHae  htpUtm,  eeneor 
ii.c.22.    f  Lkpidi  s  No.  H'.] 

34.  CoRNBLiue  Scipio,  legatus  of  Junius  Bias 
eaa,  fvoeomnl  ef  AIHca«  sndev  vheai  ke  eepwd  ia 
the  campaign  against  Ticfiffiaas  in  .\.  n.  '22  (T.ic. 
Amm.  iii.  74^    Ue  maj,  pukape,  have  been  tiie 
aeoef  No^Sa. 

3.5.  Cornelia,  ^v^'o  married  L.  Volusius  8^ 
tonuAos,  consul  suifectue  a.  o.  8»  and  who  «ie 
the  BMtkeF  of  Q.  Vbliielae  Satanrfiiw^  eeual  A.  ii 
56  (Plin.  H.  iV.  vii.  12.  s.  14),  may  have  been  the 
sister  of  No.  M.  £SATOJuaMUfl^  VoLUMoa,  Noil 
2  and  3.] 

36.  P.  CoRNEi.M's  Scipio,  perhaps  tfia  BM  if 
34,  was  the  Ini^liaiid  of  Popjvaoa  Sabina,  who 
was  put  to  death  by  Messolina,  the  wife  of  the 
ipeter  Claudius.  He  did  not  Tentore  to  ex- 
pn'ss  any  disapprobation  of  the  deed,  and  showed 
bis  subserviency  at  a  later  period  by  proposing 
in  the  eenate  that  dHmlts  should  be  letanra 
to  Prsllris  the  free<lir:in  of  Claudius,  because  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  ri^azded  as  one  of  the 
semuita  of  die  eaufiemv  althoogh  ke  wae  desecaM 
from  the  kinps  of  Arcadia.  He  wa«i  cinsitl  iimirr 
Nero  in  a.  d.  .')G,  with  L.  Volasius  batunuaos, 
who  waa  probably  his  fint  coaiiii.  (TW  Joe. 
xi  2.  4,  xiL  «8k  xiii.  Sft;  niB.  B.  M  iB.  I9L 
s.  14.) 

The  Hves  of  the  Scipios  are  given  witli  amBaey 

by  Haakh  in  the  liml-EncycIoj-'mlif  der  dasuAm 
AtterthumstfissetiscJtafi^  to  which  we  have  been  Bodl 
indeb'*ed  in  drawing  up  the  premiu  aoooeat. 
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SCI  RON  IDES. 

SCIRAS  or  SCLE'RIAS  lUkiqftUu), 
of  Tai«ntum,  wu  OM  of     Mfewvri  «f  BIiMm 

in  that  peculiar  sort  of  coniedj,  or  rather  burlesque 
tmi^y,  which  was  cultivated  by  the  Dorians  of 
Ikingna  (Jiaedst  and  especially  at  Tarentnin. 
[RiClimoil.]  His  Meleager  is  quoted  by  Athe- 
naens,  who  describes  the  species  of  composition 
now  roferred,  to  bv  the  phrase  r^s  'IroAiiK^f 
— Aoipfwn  Bmp^um  (ix.  p.  402,  b.).  He  is 
also  quoted  by  other  writom.  The  true  form  of 
his  name  is  doabtfui,  but  iu  the  greater  number 
•f  Htm  km  pMMgw  !■  wUeh  ho  is  quoted  be  is 
called  Scleriaa.  The  ^uuineneM  of  some  of  the 
txmgamaXM  ia  also  doubtfoL  (Fabric.  BtU,  Graec 
^VL  ^4tl|M«kr,  iJ^.  iv.  7.9  6.)  [P.S.] 

SCIRAS  (SKUxfj),  a  surname  of  Ath'-nn.  iimler 
which  aho  had  a  tesoplo  in  the  Attic  port  of  Fba- 
iMw,  and  fa  ihTfaUd  of  Bdnnb  (Puo.  i  I. 

§  4  ;  Herod,  viii.  94).  In  the  month  nf  Sciro- 
pborion  a  featirai  was  celebrated  at  Athens  in 
Lmoiir  of  hw,  wUrii  wm  cilM  CKiptupofna  (Har- 
pocr.  s.  r.  2«ipor).  The  foundation  of  the  temple 
at  Phaleron  is  ascribed  by  Pauaauias  to  a  sooth- 
uyer,  Scinu  (tf  Dodona,  who  is  said  to  havo  come 
ta  Attica  at  tbo  time  when  the  Kleutinians  were 
at  wnr  with  kin?  Erechtheus.  (Pniis.  i.  36.  §  3  ; 
coinp,  ^lnlb,  ix.  p.  393  ;  Steph.  B^  z.  v. 

[L.8.] 

SCI  RON  (iKlfwv  or  'S.Ktlpup).  1.  A  &mons 
robber  who  haunted  the  frontier  between  Attica 
Mid  Mofuia,  and  nol  ooljriakM  lha  tmvellers 
who  passed  through  the  country,  but  compelled 
them,  on  the  Scironian  rock  to  waah  hit  fiiet, 
daring  which  operation  ho  Udnd  «lMn  with  bk 

foot  into  the  sea.  At  the  font  nf  the  rock  thorc 
waa  » lortoiae^  which  dovoured  the  bodioa  of  the 
sMat^tirtiBt.  Ha  waa  aUn  %7  TbatM^  fa  lha 

aaaa  manner  in  which  he  had  killed  otheca  (j^nt. 
TVs.  10  ;  Diod.  ir.  59  ;  Strab.  ix.  p.  391  ;  Pkus. 
L  44.  §  12  ;  SehoL  od  Etaip.  Hijrp.  976  ;  Or, 
MeU  viu  445).  Is  tha pediment  of  the  royal  Stoa 
at  Athens,  there  was  a  groop  of  figures  of  Vmmt 
clay,  representing  Theseus  in  the  net  of  throwing 
8ciron  into  the  sea,    (Paoa,  i.  3.  §  1.) 

•J.  A  son  of  I*  vlas  and  grandson  of  Leiex.  He  was 
married  to  the  daughter  of  Paodion,  and  duputed 
wMl  kar  faolfcar  Mfau  tin  garanunent  of  Me- 
Iffara  ;  but  Aencus.  who  was  chosen  umpire,  decided 
that  Nisoa  should  haTO  the  govammeut  of  Megara, 
nd  8dMl  tha  aamaad  fa  ww  (Pans.  L  89.  §  6). 
Other  tnulitinns  called  this  Sciron  the  husband 
af  Chari^l1^^  and  father  of  iuideiai  (Plut.  The$. 
!«.)  IL.S.] 

SCI  RON  or  SCYRON  {IkIp^v  or  ^kJ^wf),  a 
Meaienian  who  enjojod  a  high  estimatioa  amoiig 
his  coontryneo,  and  held  ^  oflka  of  Bphor  afc  the 
time  of  the  unprincipled  aggression  of  the  Aetolian 
Dorimachuii  f  Dorimachus].  He  strongly  urged 
his  countrymen  to  exact  reparation  £rom  the  Aeto- 
ihuif,  and,  by  his  condoct  in  the  assembly  on  this 
eeeasmi,  incurred  thaaofUlaBau^  of  Dorimachns. 
(Polyb.  iv.  4.)  [K.  H.aj 

SCIRO'NIDF^  (2«VM«v(8qs),  an  Athenian,  waa 
joined  with  Phrvnichns  and  Onomncles  in  the  com- 
aaaad  of  aa  Athenian  and  Argive  force,  which  was 
aanft  art  la  tha caal  oT  Aafa  Mtear  in  tt.c.  412. 

After  a  nccessful  engagement  with  the  Milesians, 
they  prepared  to  beside  Miletus ;  but,  on  the 
mMafaPkbpanMin  and  Haffian iaat, they 
sailed  away  to  Samoa,  by  the  advice  of  Phryni- 
chua,  withoat  tiaki^g  a  hattb.   Ia  the  aaaia  jear 
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.Sdnmidm  was  one  of  the  ganerals  left  at  Scinios, 
n^iik  StwanWalidai,  whh  two  eoDeagues,  pro- 
ceeded to  act  agafaat  Chios:  but,  in  b.c.  411, 
Peisander  induced  the  Athenians  to  recall  Phry- 
nicbns  and  Scironides,  and  to  transfer  the  com- 
mand at  Samos  to  Leon  and  Diaaoadon.  (Thuc 
TiiL  25—27,  30,  54.)  [K.  i:.] 

SCIRUS(2Kiipos),a  soothsayer  of  Dodona,  who, 
in  the  reign  of  £rechtheus,  came  to  Salamis,  and 
was  afterwards  hononred  in  the  inland  with  heroic 
honours.  Salauiis  is  further  said  to  have  been 
called  after  him,  Sdraa.  (Paa&  i.  M.  1 8 ;  8tnb» 
ix.  p.  393  ;  Sieph.  Bya.  s.«.) 

SCLE'KIA^.  IScntAa.] 

SC0PA8  (Mm),  an  AalaliMi,  who  hald  a 

leading  position  among  his  countrymen  at  the 
period  of  the  outbreak  of  the  bocial  War,  B,  a 
tBt.  HawaankfanMnaf  Afiatan,  who  at  thte 
time  hold  tlio  office  <if  praetor,  or  general  of  the 
Aetoliaa  league,  and  the  Utter  oonhded  to  him  tbo 
eUaf  aandaet  af  aftfaa  On  tUo  neeonnt  it  wns  to 
Scopas  that  r)orimachu9  applied  for  aasiitaaee  after 
the  ill  success  of  hia  predatory  expedition  against 
Meaaenia  [Doumachus],  and  although  no  pre- 
text had  been  givan  for  involriog  the  Aetoliaa 
nation  in  war,  these  two  chiefs  were  bold  enonirli 
to  undertake  the  enterprise  on  their  own  account. 
In  the  spring  of  b.  c.  220  accordingly  they  led  an 
expedition  against  the  Messeninns.  and  not  only 
ravaged  the  territories  of  tlie  latter,  but  when 
Arataa  htaMdf  at  tha  haad  af  the  Aehnean  am^ 
had  come  to  their  support,  totally  defeated  him  :it 
Caphyae,  and  e&cted  their  retreat  unmolested 
(Polyk  nr.  5,  6,  ft,  la.)  TMa  daring  antnga 
havii)'^  naturilly  led  to  a  public  d-  clanuion  of  war 
by  the  Achaeana  and 
llaeadoafa  agafaat  tiM  AatoUaaa,' 
Scopas  for  their  Str.ttogus  during  the  ensuing  year, 
and  entrusted  to  him  the  conduct  of  the  war  which 
ho  bad  himaelf  braught  upon  them.  In  the  spring 
of  219  he  invaded  Mao«lonia  with  a  Urge  force, 
laid  waste  the  open  country  of  Pieria  without 
opposition,  and  having  made  himjk-lf  master  of 
Dium,  not  only  destroyed  the  town,  but  even 
plundered  and  burnt  the  celebrated  temple  which 
gave  name  to  the  city.  Meanwhile,  however,  he 
nagiaatad  the  defence  of  AalaUa  iiaali;  and  laft  it 
oprn  to  Philip  to  obtiiin  important  advantages  on 
the  side  of  AcaruanU  (Id.  iv.  27, 62,  v.  1 1).  Tho 
next  year  (218)  ha  waa  sent  by  Dm  laiaihna  (who 
had  succeeded  him  in  the  supreme  command)  with 
a  mercenary  force  to  the  asaistanco  of  the  KUana 
(Id.  T.  3),  bat  wo  haia  aa  tohig  aaao^al  af  hia 
op<>nitions  in  that  year,  or  during  dM  laanhdar  af 
tho  Social  War.  Uis  name  dooa  not  aapfa  oeear 
aniO  tha  year  a,  a  911,  whan  wo  find  him  agafa 
holding  the  office  of  general,  and  in  that  capiici^ 
presiding  in  tho  aaaanUy  of  the  Aetolians,  which 
concluded  tho  allUneo  with  the  Roman  praetor, 
M.  Valerius  Laevinus.  Tho  conquest  of  AcamanU 
wa<<  t!ie  bait  held  out  to  allure  the  Aetolians  into 
this  Iciigue,  and  Scopas  immediately  assembled  his 
forces  for  the  invasion  of  that  country.  But  tha 
d'-tcnninrd  rrsiktanee  of  the  Acannnians  them> 
selves,  and  the  advance  of  Philip  to  their  relief^ 
rendered  hU  effbrto  abactiva.  Tho  next  yaar 
(  B.  c  210)  we  find  him  co-operating  with  Lne- 
Tinna  in  tho  siege  of  Anticyra,  which,  afltor  iu 
captan^  araa  gifon  np  to  the  Aolattana  (Lir.  zxvi. 
24—26).  After  the  cIom-  of  the  war  with  l'ia!!p, 
we  are  told  that  the  AetoUana  were  distxactod 

So 


their  ally  Philip  king  of 
iotoHaaa,  tho  Utter  cSoaa 
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with  civil  ditaentions,  and  in  order  to  appease 
11mm»  diimrilerii  and  proride  tome  remed  j  agaimt 

the  l)iiri]i'ii  of  dfbts  with  which  the  chief  persons 
in  the  couutry^w^^^preMed,  ScopM  and  Don- 

■^01204.  They  were  certainly  not  well  qualified 
§ot  lagUnton,  aad  Scopaa  bad  only  und«i1aktn  the 
ebarge  fitn  BotiifM  of  peneiMl  nsMtioB  *  on 
finding  himself  disapjuiinlfil  in  which,  he  with- 
draw to  AUiMidria.  JUere  he  wm  reoeited  with 
the  Qlmoit  ikvoar  Vjr  ^  ■itiilelwi  wW  nled 
daring  the  minority  of  the  young  king,  Ptolemy  V., 
and  appointed  to  the  chief  command  of  the  army 
in  Coele-Syria,  where  he  had  to  make  head  against 
the  arobitlou  designs  of  Antiochus  the  Great.  At 
first  he  was  completely  successful,  and  reduced  the 
whole  province  of  Judoeu  into  subjection  to  Pto* 
lemy,  but  was  afterwards  d<>reuted  by  Antiochus  at 
Paniiiro,  and  redoced  to  .slmt  hitnsrif  up  within 
the  walls  of  Sidon,  where  (after  an  ineffectual  at- 
tsmpl  hf  Ptoleaty  to  relief*  Urn)  be  was  nlti- 
nuitely  compelled  by  famine  to  surrender  (Polyb. 
ziii.  1,  2,  xvi.  18, 19,  S9 ;  Joseph.  jtnL  xiu '6.  §  a ; 
Hisnntia.  oiP  DmkL  xL  U  19%  Nelwitfc- 
■tnding  thi»  ill  success  he  ap|wnr«  to  hare  con- 
tfaoed  in  high  Uxoax  at  the  ivgyptian  court,  and 
ia  &e.  900  to  wae  tsol  Id  Onoea  with  •  ki||e 
■ns  of  money  to  raise  a  mercenary  force  for  the 
asrrice  of  Ptolemy,  a  task  which  he  perConned 
■0  eaceessMly  as  te  eairy  bade  wMi  Mn  to  Alea* 
andria  a  body  of  above  6000  of  the  flowt-r  of  thp 
Aetolian  youth  (Lit.  xzxi.  43).  His  contideuce  in 
tile  support  of  so  kige  a  force,  united  to  his  own 
abilities,  and  the  vast  wealth  which  he  had  aeeu- 
mulated  in  the  service  of  the  Kpyptian  king, 
appears  to  have  intiamed  his  ambition,  and  led  him 
to  conceive  the  design  of  seixing  by  force  on  the 
chief  administration  of  the  kinG;dom.  But  his 
projects  were  discovered  before  they  were  ripe  for 
•oecatieiH  and  a  toes  was  »mA  hf  AiisloaBenes, 
the  chief  minister  of  Ptolemy,  to  arrest  him. 
bcopos  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  unable  to  offer 
•ay  radstanda.   Ho  waa  at  omo  led  Mbce  the 

council  of  the  young  king,  condemned  to  death,  and 
eaoctttsd  in  prison  the  next  niaht,  B.C.  296.  Ao> 
eoidiiig  to  Puybiae  Im  kad  wiO  deasffsd  Ui  ftle 

by  the  reckless  and  insatiable  rapacity  which  he  liad 
dikplavcd  during  the  whole  psnod  of  his  residence 
in  KgVpt.  (Polyb.  zriiL  S«— 88).    [E.  H.  &] 

SCUPAS  (SicJvaf),  one  of  the  most  disttn- 
giiished  sculptors  of  the  later  Attic  school,  waa  a 
native  of  Parus,  which  was  then  subject  to  Athens 
(8tiaksiiLp.804;  Fsns.  riii.  45.  §  4) ;  and  he 
appears  to  have  belonged  to  a  family  of  artists  in 
that  island.  There  is  an  inscription  of  a  much  later 
period  (probably  the  first  century  B.C.),  in  which 
n  certain  ArisUinder,  the  son  of  Scopas  of  Paros, 
is  mentioned  as  the  restorer  of  a  statue  of  C.  Uil- 
lienaa,  by  Agasiaa,the  son  of  MetsopUaa  ef  Bpfce 
SUB  ;  and  we  aUo  know  that  thi'rc  was  a  sculptor. 
Aristander  of  Paros,  who  lived  during  the  latter 
part  ef  ^  Pulepsansdia  War  f  AanrAMDHi]. 

These  facts,  taken  in  connection  with  one  another, 
and  witk  the  well-known  alternate  snceession  of 
oaaee  la  a  Oiask  fiunily,  make  the  Infcisma  eg^ 

tremely  probable  that  th>>  father  of  .'s.n^us  was  that 
Tery  Aristander  who  flourished  about  &C.  40.'). 
and  that  his  fiunily  continued  to  flourish  as  arti&ib 
in  their  aatlTc  ikland,  almost  or  quite  down  to  the 
Christian  em  ( 11  akh,  f '. /.  No.  2285,  b.,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  234),  2^1  >  bcopos  ^urished  during  the  lint 


half  of  the  fourth  century  B.  c.  Pliny,  indeed ,  place* 
hiai,  with  Poiycleitas,  Phradmoo,  Myron,  P  vth*. 
goras,  and  Perelius,  at  01.  90,  b.  c,  420  (//.  A', 
xxxiv.  8.  s.  19,  Sillig's  edition  \  the  common  ed»- 
tioMplaeettoBeaitietswith  these  eftto  praeadisif 
period,  01.  C7).  It  will  be  seen  presently  that 
this  cannot  possibly  be  true.  The  source  of  Plisj** 
aifor  ben,  as  ia  other  eadi  mma,  ia  aa  tete  ia 

the  manner  in  which  he  constMBtai  his  lists  of 
artists,  ananging  the  groups  aeooiding  to  aosao 
partisalar  apoeh,  and  placing  in  each  group  aatiala 
who  were  in  part  amtemporary  with  each  athsih 
although  the  eariiest  may  hare  lived  quite  bafcegy 
aad  Che  latest  quite  after  the  date  speafied.  Other 
erphaaticae  ef  the  difiii  ult  v  I  kp  c  bie«n  attempted, 
of  which  it  can  only  be  said  liere  that  that  of 
SUlig  (Cbt  ^ri.  j;e.)  is  too  far-fetched,  and  that 
the  Bwia  Maal  plan  of  imsgining  a  second  artiet  ef 
the  name,  a  native  of  Elis,  of  whom  nothing  is 
known  Iromw^  other  source,  is  a  vulgar  uacriticai 

to  condemn. 

The  indications  which  we  possess  of  the  true 
time  of  Seepas,  in  the  dates  of  somaef  ya  aarfca, 

and  in  the  period  at  which  the  school  of  art  he  be- 
longed to  flourished,  an  su^iently  de^nito.  Ue 
was  engaged  ia  dba  labailding  of  the  taaipla  ef 
Atliena  in  Arcadia,  which  mu&t  have  been  cooa- 
menced  soon  after  OL  96.  2,  a.  c.  394,  the  year  ia 
wUek  tto  fiwanr  toapla  was  iNuat  ( Paoa.  y/m.  45. 
§  1 ).    The  part  ascribed  to  him  in  the  temple  of 
Artemis  at  £pbcsai^  on  the  authority  of  Pliny 
(H.N.  xzzri  li.  a.  81),  is  a  matter  of  some 
doubt ;  but  the  psilad  te  which  this  te^time^jr 
would  extend  his  career  is  established  by  the  un-  | 
doubted  evidence  of  his  share  in  the  scuipturcs  of 
the  Msnseleaa  in  01. 107,atoatB.a  &S0,  or  even 
n  little  later.    The  date  cannot  be  assigned  with 
exiictness  to  a  vear  ;  but,  as  Mausolus  died  in  01. 
106.  4,  ■.a  852.  and  tto  ediftea  aseme  to  have 
been  commenci*d  almost  immediately,  and,  upon 
the  death  of  Artemisia,  two  years  after  that  of  her 
hnstoadl,  tiw  artists  engagwd  ea  tto  warit  eaa- 

tinueil  their  labours  voluntarily,  it  would  fullov 
that  they  weiv  working  at  the  sculptures  both 
ftiaaad  aftsr  B.ci8M  (Wo. &N,  ml  L 
4.  §  9  ;  Vitruv.  vii.  praef.  §  12).  On  these  grounds 
the  period  of  Scopes  may  boaa^gasd  as  fnm  B.C. 
885  te  &&  850,  and  perhaps  a  little  eariSer  and 
iattf.  lie  was  prolmbly  somewhat  older  than 
pRAXmiLKit,  with  whom  he  stands  at  tlie  hcid  of 
tiiat  second  period  of  perfected  art  which  u  called 
the  lateT  Attic  school  (in  contradistinction  tetto 
earlier  .Attic  school  of  Pheidias),  and  which  imv 
at  Athens  after  the  I'eloponnesian  War.  The  dis- 
tinciifa  Btoiaimr  of  tUa  eotool  is  dasMitod  aadsr 
pRAxrrELEs,  p.  .51.0,  b, 

Idke  most  of  the  other  great  artiste  of  antiquity, 
Ssopaa  ie  hardly  kaawa  taaa  siiiipl  Vy  ttowiy 
s<-anty  and  obscure  notices  which  Pliny  and  other 
writers  give  us  of  his  works.  Happily,  however, 
we  pg— m  rsmaiaa  of  ttose  worice  of  dbe  highest 
excclli'iice,  though,  nnfortunately,  nm  aho.'rtlier  of  ' 
undoubted  genuineness ;  we  niier  especially  to  tiie 
Nioto  group,  to  varieas  altoratataes.aadttoBa- 
drum  Marhles.  We  proceed  to  enumerate  the 
works  which  heaseaaiedaaaaarBhitect«aseiilpta^ 
aiid  a  statuary. 

I.  Hit  archHeetiiral  trork$.  1.  He  wss  ths 
architect  t>f  the  i.-mplc  nf  .Atheiui  A  lea,  at  Tr^'ea, 
tu  Arcadia,  liic  date  uf  wliicii  iios  already  beta  re- 
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ferred  to  ( Paus.  TuL  45.  §§  3,  4.  •.  4—7).  Thw 
temple  wu  the  largest  and  moct  magnificent  in  the 
PtoloponncMM,  and  ii  remarkable  for  the  Arrange- 
ment of  its  columni,  which  wen;  of  the  Ionic  order 
on  the  ouUiide  of  the  temple,  and  in  the  inside  of 
the  Dwie  mad  CodnthkB  ocden,  the  latter  abore 
the  former.    From  the  way  in  which  ]\-iu8anias 
aprakt  of  the  sculptures  in  the  peduneuta,  it  appears 
•vidMit  duu  the  ecnlpfnJ  dm  iwilln  af  the  tample. 
n.»  well  as  the  building  itself,  were  cx«H:iited  under 
the  directioo  oC  ScopM  i  the  Kulpturea  were  pro- 
bmbly  by  Ma  •wu  ImumI,  dam  ^muHu  aMnttoM 
no  other  artist  as  having  wrought  upon  them. 
The  aubject  repceeented  in  the  pediwat  of  the 
frMift  MMiae  WM  tiM  dnN  oriheOdjdonini  bow, 
•nA,  Bon  the  description  of  Pausanias^  this  mutt 
Imve  been  a  moot  aainiated  compoeition.    In  (ho 
centre  wmo  the  wild  boMt  bimaol^  pomiod  on  the 
(Mie  side  by  Atalante,  Meleager,  Theseus,  Tokmon, 
Pcleu«,  Pollox,  lolaus,  Prothotu,  and  Cometes  ;  on 
the  other  side,  Ancaeoa  was  seen  mortally  wounded, 
having  dropped  his  axe,  and  supported  in  the  arms 
of  Epochus,  while  standing  by  him  were  Castor, 
Amphiaraus,  liippothous,  and  Feiritlinus.  The 
ettbject  ef  the  hinder  pediment  was  the  battle  of 
Telephus  with  Achilles,  in  the  plain  of  Cakus, 
Uie  deuils  of  which  Pausanias  does  not  describe. 
Oiilf  MM  iarigiBiSawt  nbm  ef  the  tanple  now 

IMMUn.  (Dodwell,  Tour,  vol.  ii.  p.  419  ;  Klenze, 
Afiknritl.  Amtrk.  au/  etner  Jieim  mach  (Jriec/ttn- 
Immd,  ^  «47 ;  HlUer,  ArMoL  dL  KmH,  f  109, 
a.H.  13.) 

In  his  aocoimt  of  this  teiaplo,  Pausanias  takes 
MCMioa  te  ■nHl—  ^Mt  Seepu  ttide  iMlMt  in 

many  places  of  Greece  Proper  (r^>  d/>xa^af  'EXAd- 
8of ),  besides  tliose  in  Ionia  and  Caria  ;  an  impor- 
tant testimony  to  the  extent  of  the  sphere  of  the 
•rtbt*B  hboura. 

2.  Pliny,  in  describing  the  temple  of  Artemis 
at  Ephesos        A.  xxxvi.  1 4.  ^ays  that 

thirty-six  of  its  sixty  columns  were  sculptured 
{cadalae;  perhaps  Caryutids),  and  then  adds 
words  which,  according  to  the  common  editions, 
affirm  that  one  ef  dbMt  colauw  «M  lodptared 
by  Scopas  ;  rather  a  curious  circumstance,  that 
just  one  of  the  thirtj-siz  should  be  ascribed 
to  w  gicaC  an  Vliti,  and  mlbiaf  be  add  ef 

the  makers  nf  the  other  titffty-fire  ;  and  mther 
sorprisinf.  also,  that  ScopM  should  have  been  en- 
ga^  «a  what  was  mem  properly  tha  vaik  «f  a 
•tone-mason.  The  fact  is,  that  in  tha  oonunon 
raiding  —  ex  its  XXX  f  I.  oaelatae^  tma  a  Soopa  ; 
tferi  prae/uU  Chersipkron,  — the  a  is  aeonjoe- 
taral  insertion  of  Salmasius  (who,  however,  with 
greater  consistency,  aIko  changM  wm  into  uno),  and 
it  i«  wanting  in  all  the  MSS.  The  case  is  one  of 
thov  in  which  we  can  hardly  hope  to  clear  up  the 
difficulty  quite  satisfactorily,  but  we  are  inclined  to 
accept  as  the  most  probable  solution  that  proposed 
by  8i%  (Cbt  Art.  s.e.X  namely,  to  Mav  the 
iwdiail  of  the  MSS..  pointing  it  thus:  —  ej*  its 
XXXVI'  eaeiiitat.  Uma  Seopa  opm  vrof^tit 
€jktntfttmk  afwMtalHi,  i>  a*    To^eAw  wlib  8w> 

pas.  Cherhiphrnn  the  :\rt)iitect  superintended  the 
work  i**  for  smm,  like  stoui^,  may  ha  used  as  a 
piepoiilioB  whb  an  abbttHiu  II  it  kiMwB  that 
Chersiphron  was  the  architect,  not  of  this  temple, 
but  of  its  predeoeMor,  which  was  burnt  by  Hero- 
stnuos  [CHnmrnnoNj.  But  it  is  dear  enough 
from  Pliny's  whole  description,  that  he  confounded 
tbt two twif In t  and Ibmfcti wa  —y infacllia^ 
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finding,  in  his  Greek  authorities,  ChernabttB  IMB* 
tioned  as  the  architect  of  the  one,  and  Soopu  M 
the  architect  of  the  albo^  he  confniid  tile  two  to> 
getber.  In  no  other  passage  is  Scopas  mentioned 
as  the  architect  of  this  temple ;  it  is  genemlly 
ascribed  to  Dmoauras  t  bal  thanmtions  in 

the  name  of  the  architect  warnmt  the  conclusion, 
which  might  be  drawn  a  arutn  from  the  magnitude 
of  the  work,  that  awfv  than  one  architect  seperin- 
tended  its  erection.  The  idea  that  Scopas  may 
fa«^re^heim^one  of  these  architects,  receives  some 

ready  quoted,  to  his  wurks  in  Ionia  and  Caria  ; 
and  the  iact  of  his  share  in  the  temple  not  being 
fefenad  to  by  any  otber  writer,  may  bo  expUinad 
by  his  architectural  labours  having  been  ctlipsed 
bj  his  neater  £une  aa  a  sculptor,  and  by  the  re> 
atim  «  Dtfaioemtet  as  an  arehilect,  especially  if 
tba  kttor  finished  the  work.  The  absenoa  of  any 
mention  of  Deinocrates  by  Pliny  is  another  reason 
for  retaining  the  name  of  Scopas  in  the  passage.  1 1 
is  to  be  hoped  that  SOOM  «ltie  naj  be  able  to  cast 
Home  further  liijht  on  n  question  which  is  so  in- 
teresting as  cunucctcd  wiiii  tke  character  of  Scopas 
as  an  architect. 

3.  The  part  which  Soopn*took  in  the  decoration 
of  the  Mausoleimi  has  been  already  referred  to.  It 
is  now  soucely  powlble  to  deabi,  akbsr  that,  1^ 
the  sculptures  nu-titiorn  d  by  Pliny  and  Vitruvtus, 
on  the  four  faces  of  the  edifice,  we  are  to  under^ 
stand  the  ba»««ilelii  of  the  Men  of  the  poialyla 

wltich  Kurnninded  it,  or  that  the  s'ahs  bWUgbt 

from  iUidnm  (the ancient  Halicamassus),  and  now 
depo4l«d  b  OM  Biillib  MoMvn,  are  portiona  of 
that  frieie  (see  DkL  c/AnL  2nd  ed.  arU  Afoeso- 
leum).  These  sUba  are  thought,  by  competent 
judges,  to  show  traces  of  di&rent  hands,  and 
unfortUMitoly  we  have  no  Mus  wbaterer  of 
determining  which  of  then,  or  whether  any  of 
tiiem,  were  the  work  of  Scopas  ;  since,  ai  tiie 
wiMii  Mmm  ira  possess  only  enough  to  make  up  a 
quarter,  or  one  side  of  the  ]>eri8tyle,  and  these 
pieces  are  not  all  continuous,  nor  were  they 
found  in  their  pbwes  in  the  building,  but  in  the 
walls  of  tlie  citadel  of  Budrum,  into  which  they 
bad  been  built  by  the  knights  of  Rhodes.  In 
eoaseqaaBW  ef  an  opinion  Aal  Aa  leliefr  ara  baidlj 
worthy  of  the  fame  of  Scopas,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  skbs  which  we  possais  majr  have  been  all 
the  pndneliaiii  «f  tbeetbar  tbno  artitlst  bat  a 
supposition  so  perfectly  gratuitous  cannot  be  ad- 
intled  until  some  proof  of  it  shall  be  furnished  ; 
ner  da  we  think  it  required  by  the  ease  itself.  A 
bas-Mlief  on  the  frieze  of  a  building  nuifct  not  be 
compared  with  such  statues  as  those  of  the  Niobe 
group.  The  artist  was  somewhat  fettered  by  the 
nature  of  thewofk,  and  still  more  by  the  character 
of  his  subject,  the  battle  of  the  Amazons,  which 
belongs  to  a  class  from  which,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  Phigaleian  frien^  and  even  in  the  metope  of 
the  Parthenon,  the  conventionalilieH  of  the  archaic 
style  were  never  entirely  banished.  1  hese  remarks, 
baiwiat,  araoolf  intoMkHi  to  apply  to  tba  caas- 
parison  between  these  marbles  and  the  separate 
statue*,  upon  which  the  artist,  free  from  all  restraint, 
kfiJwd  Ma  ntaestskitti  lar  in  tratb,  eosMidend 
by  themselves,  they  do  aot  teem  to  us  to  need 
any  anolqgy.  Allowanto  bdhw  nuule  for  the  great 
oorroMoa  of  At  mrfhea  to  noit  parta,  they  va 
beautiful  works  of  art,  and  they  exhibit  exactly  the 
chuaonriitktaf  the  laut  Attk  idwel,  as  doscrihsd 
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hy  imdat  writen,  and  ai  ttUl  ridble  ia  a  vwy 
jtlrihr  tnd  nearly  conu>niponineous  wofk  of  the 
rery  mmp  «(  l)ool,  the  friexe  of  the  chonMjic  monu- 
mont  of  L\  sicrates,  which  i«  aXto  preserved  in  the 
ndjoining  room  (the  Elgin  Room*)  in  the  B^iti^h 
Mjiseum.  Thi'  decided  iiiffriority  of  both  the^p 
workB  to  the  Panathcnaic  frieze  of  the  Parthenon 
Milj  pnvw  th«  inieriority  of  the  later  Attic  artittt 
to  tboM  of  the  Khool  of  Pheidias  ;  an  inferiority 
whidi  was  not  likely  to  be  properly  appreciated  by 
jndge*  who,  in  the  kindred  art  of  dnuMlie  poetry, 
preferred  Euripides  to  Sophoclcn.  The  pirt  of  the 
£rieie  of  the  Haiuoleam  executed  by  bcopat  waa 
that  of  tko  eaefm  f^t  t  the  aealplafli  of  dM 
other  three  sidos  were  I'rvnxis,  L('<Tch.ire«,  and 
TimotbottS  (or,  at  oihera  laid,  Pxaxitelaok  all  of 
them  AliieniBm ;  aad  PKayteibvttlwl  9m  wwke 
were  in  his  time  connCsred  to  vie  in  excellence 
with  each  other : — hoditfrn  etrUmt  imbhm  {H*N. 
xxxvu  5.  a.  4.  §  9). 

II.  Haring  thtu  noticed  the  woifcaaf  SoofW  in 
nrchitectnre  and  architectnnil  Kciilpture,  wapMMOd 
to  the  tingle  stntuoK  and  groups  which  are  aaerllMd 
ta  bhn,  clusAlfyiniK  them  according  to  their  cr)nn(>c- 
tion  with  tlif  (Jreck  mythology.  The  kinds  of 
mythological  subjects,  which  Scopas  and  the  other 
aititU  of  hit  echool  nattuaUf  dMMi  have  already 
been  mentioned  under  Praxitxlks.  p.  519,  b. 

Nearly  ail  theae  works  were  in  marble,  the  usual 
material  an^ployed  by  the  echool  to  wUih  Seopoa 
hclnneod,  nnd  that  nl»o  which,  as  a  native  of  Pares, 
he  may  be  luppoeed  to  hare  preferred  and  to  have 
been  moot  ioBiliar  widt  Only  om  bvone  alatna 
of  his  mentioned  ;  and  some  critics  would  erase 
his  name  Ifom  Pliny**  list  o£  atatuano*  in  bmute 

1.  Subjects  from  ike  MyAotogy  o/ApkrodiU.— 

Pliny  ( //.  A^.  xxzri  5.  s.  4.  §  7),  after  mentioning 
Seopos  as  a  riral  of  Praxiteles  and  Cephisodotua, 
trils  us  of  his  statues  «f  Vanns,  Pothos  (Desire), 

nnd  I'h.i.-tlu^n,  which  were  worshipped  with  most 
soit'inn  ritca  at  domothrace.  (Respecting  the  true 
nading  of  the  poaaage,  and  the  mythological  con- 
nection of  IMiaethoti  with  Aphrodite,  see  Silliii's 
edtUon  of  Pliny  ;  Uesiod.  TAeog.  986—991  ;  and 
WeMcor,  (n  th«  JTamMM,  1827,  p.  S26). 

A  Iittl(>  fiirthrr  on,  Pliny  mentions  a  naked  statue 
of  Venus,  in  the  temple  of  Hrutos  Qdkkus,at  Roma, 

Riipposo  to  mean  precfditvi  ii  in  onler  of  time  ;  but 
Pliny  appears  really  to  mean  turpaatiag  U  «s  excel- 
hm$.  It  wmM,  b«  adda,  canlv  nnown  «n  any 
other  city,  but  nt  Rome  the  immense  number  of 
works  of  art,  and  the  bustle  of  daily  life  in  a  great 
oHy,  distiaetod  tba  attention  of  men  ;  and  for  this 
reason  alio,  tbere  waa  a  doobt  reflecting  the  artist 
of  another  statue  of  Venus,  which  was  dedicated 
by  Vespasian  in  the  Temple  of  Peace,  and  which 
was  worthy  of  the  fimie  of  the  ancient  artists. 
Another  work  mentinned  by  Pliny  as  doubtful,  it 
the  Cupid  holding  a  thuiuierlxtlt,  in  the  Curia  of 
Oelavia.  Pauaanias  (tL  25  §  2)  mentions  a  bronze 
group  by  Scopas,  of  Aphrodite  Panderoos,  sittint; 
on  a  goat,  which  stood  at  Elis,  in  the  Mme  t«nple 
vithPlMiiiai^ehryaeleplMBtiaaalalaa  of  AphfD> 
dite  Urania.  The  juxtaposition  of  tlirso  works  of 
the  two  Attic  echoola  must  hare  furnished  an  in- 
tataatang  compaiiaoii.  In  Aa  toni|ila  «f  AplmdHa 

*  The  Rudrum  Marbles  arc  in  the  Phigaleian 
Boom,  perhaps  only  temporarily. 
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I  at  Megan  waa  8copaa*s  group  of  maifile  statoca  of 
Eroii,  Ilimems,  and  Pothos,  in  which  he  showed 
the  perfection  of  his  art  by  the  distinct  and  chamc* 
teristic  personified  expression  of  ideas  so  nearly  tb<» 
Mme  (Paua.  L  43. 1  6).  The  celebrated  statue  of 
Aphrodite  as  Tictorions  (  IVnat  Virlrir^,  in  th" 
Museum  at  Paris,  known  as  the  Vtuua  r/'  J\l*io 
(Melos),  is  ascribed,  by  Waagen  and  othera,  t« 
Stopas  and  is  (]nite  worthy  of  his  chiseL  It  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  reuuuns  of  ancient  art. 
(Waagan,  JToaiikMeia  «.  JRhNlfar  im  Fimi»i 
Nnglcr,  K'ut:fflcr-LeMeon  ;  Mtiller, />eafariytar  d, 
altem  A'tm<  vuL  iL  pL  xxv.  No.  270.) 

9.  AAjeeiM  fnm  Ae  MythiJi^jy  of  Z)»n  1 1  jaeie. 
MuIIer  thinks  that  Scopas  was  one  of  the  first  wka 
ventured  to  attanpt  in  aculntare  a  free  wnfettgaad 
display  of  BaeeUe  anHiaalMm  {AMk  d.  Kmmt, 
§  125).    His  statue  of  Dionystu  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxxi.  5.  s.  4.  §  .^) ;  and  his  Maenad, 
with  flowing  hair,  as  xfuupo^ror,  is  celebrated 
by  several  writers  (Callist  fwug.  2  ;  Gkncus,  £^ 
X  ap,  Brunck.  Anal.  vol.  ii.  p.  .H47,  Anth,  J'al.  ir. 
774  ;  Simouides,  Ep.  i>l,  ap.  Bninck.  Amu,  vol. 
p.  142,  AmtL  /'lanml.  it.  60,  Apptmi^  im. 


I'al.  vol.  ii.  p  (IV2.  .Tnc'>b«).  Tln-re  are  seveial 
reliefs  winch  arc  supposed  to  be  copied  from  tha 
work  of  Scopus  ;  one  of  them  in  the  Britieli  lla> 
seum.  (M tiller,  Arch.  I.e.  n.  2,  fk-nhnafer,  toL  L 
pi.  xxxii.  No.  1 40  ;  Towm/gy  GaUery^  voL  iL  n. 
lot.)  Becpeetittg  Ua  Aiafiiai,  aaa  (tea  (d» 
Dir.  I  13). 

i.  UmbkcU  from  tk»  Mylkolcgm  ApoOo  ami 
J«Mk— Seofiaa  embodied  thaldMl  nf  Oa  Pyw 

thian  Apollo  playinc;  on  the  lyre  in  a  ^tati:'-.  which 
Augustus  placed  in  the  temple  which  he  built  to 
Ap^Ia  oa  iIm  Palatina,  in  tbaaksgiring  for  hie 
victory  at  Aetium  ;  whmea  it  ia  aalied  by  Plfaqr 
Apollo  PalattHmt,  and  on  Tanoue  Roman  coma 
Apolio  Aeiiu*  or  Palaiinut  (Eckhel,  Doct.  Num, 
ToL  ri.  pp.  94,  107,  toI.  vii.  p.  124  ;  comp.  Tac 
Ann.  xiv.  11  ;  Suet.  AVrr.  '2'}).  Propertius  de- 
M:ribes  the  statue  in  the  tuUowiiig  Uncs  (ii.  31,  lU 
^14)1— 

Deinde  inter  matrem  deus  ipae  intaHfoa  mnma 

Pythius  in  lonpi  carmina  veste  sonat. 
11  ic  equidem  Phoebo  visus  mihi  pulchrior  ipso 

lifaiB|yia.» 

aTtihaalataa 

on  the  coins,  enaMo  easily  to  rfri-icnise  .i  cipy 
of  it  ia  the  splendid  statoe  in  the  Vatican,  which 
waa  feand  In  tha  tHa  aTCaMtaa  (ANa  PMbm, 

vol.  i.  pi.  1 G  ;  Afiuie  Frart^.  vol.  i.  pi.  5  ;  Miiller, 
ArchdoL  i  125,  n.  4,  JMmkmatert  toL  L  pL  xxxii. 
Na  141).  Tbete  waa  also  a  atatae  of  ApoHa 
Smintheus  by  him,  at  Chrysa  in  the  Trood  (Streh. 
xiiL  p.  604  ;  Eustath.  ad  II.  i.  39X  Two  statues 
of  Artemis  are  ascribed  to  Scopaa  ;  the  one  by 
Pausanias  (ix.  17.  §  1),  tha  ate  kf  laoM 
{Ij-Tiph.  12,  vol.  ii.  p.  ;j;U»). 

But  of  till  his  works  in  this  department,  by  ^ 
the  most  interesting  ia  tha  celebrated  groap^  «r 
rather  series,  of  fipnres,  representing  the  destrue. 
tion  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Niobe.  In 
Pliny*e  time  tha  aiaiaaa  ateod  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo  Sovi.uni*.  nt  Rome,  nnd  it  was  a  di<if.tHe<J 
point  whether  they  were  the  work  of  Scopis  or  of 
naatllekn.  The  wwaininf  atotaea  af  this  fmep, 
or  copies  of  them,  are  all  in  the  Florence  n:i!l>  ry, 
with  the  exception  of  the  eo-caUed  liioneus,  at 
lupposa  la  hiHia  beku^ed  to 
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the  group.    There  is  a  head  of  Niobe  in  the  col- 
lecUun  of  Lord  Yarborough,  which  hm  mne  claim 
to  be  considered  as  the  original.  Our  space  forbids 
our  entering  on  the  various  question*  which  have  been 
»»S«>d  wtpSetii^[thisgronis»iichMtt>faadiHmHW 
or  originality  of  the  figures,  the  manner  of  grouping 
them,  and  the  aetthetic  character  of  the  whole  com- 
^podtiMi  *  OR        iBrttaw  die  nadsf  ii  Mfetved  to 
the  works  now  <juoted.  (Miiller,  Archaot.  d.  fCututt, 
§  i2(»,  ed.  Wekker,  1848,  and  the  aatborities 
ihmn  qBoted;lilMtiaiaiyttgife|Laac»iiLn»v.; 
Thiavaeh,  Epochen^  pp.  808—871  $  Pumjf  Qmlo- 
wKtctlii^  art.  iVioAe.) 

4.  SUOmet  of  otitr  DrrmtYtet.— Plinj  (IT.  N. 
Xxxvi.  5.  s.  4.  §  10)  ascribes  to  Scopas  a  much- 
sdmired  sitting  statue  of  Vesta  in  the  Serviiian 
gardens  (respecting  the  corrupt  words  which  follow, 
•ee  ^Dig'H  Plmy),  a  sitting  Colossus  of  Man  ia 
the  temple  of  Brutus  Callaicu&,  and  a  Minerva  at 
Cnidus  (_itt.  §  5)  ;  and  the  following  works  are 
OMBtaoiied  by  other  writert:— a  statue  of  Hermet 
(A nth.  PloHud.  iv.        ;  Rrunck.  AnaL  vol.  iii.  p. 
197  s  Jacobs*  Appeiid.  AiidL  FaU  voL  ii.  p.  684) : 
»  nwrUe  HemdM,  at  Sieyon  (Pmm.  iL  10.  |  1): 
a  Wardless  AosculapiuB  and  a  Hygieia,  .-it  (lortyna 
iu  Arcadia  (Paiu«  viii.  28^  |  1):  a  statue  of 
AthMM,  wUn  stood  on  one  side  of  Ae  SBtnmcs 
of  the  tenplsof  Apollo  Ismcnius,  outside  the  pates 
of  Thebes ;  on  the  other  side  of  the  entrance  was 
a  Hemes  by  Pbeidias ;  and  the  two  statues  were 
called  Hp6v9M  (Pans.  ix.  10.  §  2):  a  Hecate  at 
Argos  (Paus.  ii.  11.  §  8):  and  two  Furies  at 
Athena.    (Clem.  Alex.  ProlrepL  p.  30,  ed.  Syl- 
Inirg ;  Sillig.  CaL  Afi.  $.9.  (\i!us.) 

6.  But  the  most  esteemed  of  all  the  works  of 
Soopas,  according  to  Pliny,  was  his  group  which 
stood  in  the  sintee  «(  Cn.  DonitiQS  in  the  Fla- 
minian  circus,  n'prp»enling  Achilles  conducted  to 
the  island  of  Leuce  by  the  divinities  of  the  sea.  It 
•onsisisd  ef  Hgmes  of  Nepl«iie,TlietiS|«id  AdrfBas, 
sorroiui  l.  1        Norcids  sitting  on  dolphins  and 
kqge  hshes  («nfn))  and  hippocampi,  and  attended 
by  Tritons,  and  hj  an  assembbge  «4  sea  mensteft, 
whidl  Pliny  describes  by  the  j^rase  Chona  Phorci 
et  pktneet  et  multa  alia  meeriaa.   All  these  figures, 
be  adds,  were  by  the  hand  of  Scopas  himself  and 
wsald  have  been  enough  to  imm  ortalize  the  artist, 
even  if  they  had  cost  the  labour  of  hi>  whole  life. 
MuOer  thinks  it  probable  that  Scopas  infused  into 
this  marine  gronp  SDUiething  of  tht?  spirit  of  tiwus 
B.Kchic  revellers  upon  the  land  whom  he  was  so 
successful  in  pourtraying,  makins  the  Tritons  to 
wsssabis  Sstjn,  and  the  Nenids  Maenads.  There 
\%  still  extant  a  Ijcaiitiful  statue  of  a  Nereid  on  a 
hippocamp,  both  in  the  Florentine  Oallery  and  the 
Massan  at  Napiss  (TyUa  sa  Mtfti^  J^■M^ 
yfadiiehte^  pi.  10,  A),  besides  other  statues  of  sea 
gods  and  monsters,  but  none  of  them  can  be  as- 
ngned  trltk  esrlainty  to  the  group  ef  Scopas. 
(Mulier.  Arch'dol.  §§  12.),  120, 

Tht  above  list  contains,  we  believe,  all  the 
known  works  of  Scopes,  ezeept  a  Canephoros 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  which  was  in  the  collection  of 
Asinius  Pollio.  There  is  also  a  hopelessly  eorrapt 
pais^ge  of  Pliny  (xxxiv.  B.  s.  19.  §  33),  in  which 
BSSfiS  afft&n  to  be  mentioned  as  the  maker  of 
bronw?  statues  of  philowphers  ;  hnt  perhaps  tlie 
name  ought  to  be  altogetlier  kuiiithcd  from  t)ie 
passsfe  (see  Sillig,  CaL  Aft,  and  edition  of  Pliny, 
Slid  Janus,  CW.  Bamh.  app.  to  Sillic's  PIiny\  If 
this  jasM^  be  rejected,  there  is  no  mention  by 
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The  only  work  in 
Is  tM  Aphio- 


Pliny  of  any  work  in  bronze  by  Scopas,  although 
his  name  appears  in  the  chronological  list  of  sta^ 
tuarics  at  the  begiiiiiiiiir  of  the  chapter.  Bttt  even 
that  passage  is,  as  has  been  seen,  involved  in  dif- 
llaUqr,  and  sae  propossd  —sadnfan,  Oat  ef 

Thiersch,  would  banish  thenanM  of  Scofxis  from  it 
altogether,  substituting  Onak  ~" 
brsMe  expressly  asdued  to 
ditr  I'aiuit-nmsatElil^l 
by  Paosanias. 

RaotttllodMtto  enmnoates,  among  the  ancient 
engravers,  a  Scopas^  whom  be  considers  to  be  a 
Greek  artist,  of  the  Roman  period  (Lettre  a  M. 
Schom^  pp.  153, 154).  It  is  not  improbable  that 
among  the  FttiiB  atlisto  dssssndid  firom  Scopas, 
one  of  the  same  name  may  have  practiced  tiii? 
branch  of  the  art  at  the  ptriod  in  question  ;  and  if 
the  antiquaries  bs  ssrrect  in  supposing  the  subject 
of  one  of  the  gems  bfarina:  his  name  to  be  the 
hod  of  Sextos  Pouipeius,  this  evidence  would  be 
Boflkient.  Visconti,  however,  doiAto  tibe  gsnnine* 
ness  of  the  inscription  on  that  pern  ;  and  besides, 
there  is  no  positive  evidence  that  the  portrait  is  that 
of  Sextos  FMBpshto.  With  regard  to  the  ether  two 
gems  bearing  tne  inscription  2KOnA,  it  is  prt  tty 
evident  that  on  the  one,  which  represents  an 
AfoUo  CIHiarBBiw,  i3b»  msof ptfon  nerely  indicates 
that  the  subject  is  copied  from  the  cdsbiatod 
Apollo  of  Scopas  ;  and  it  seems  by  no  means  im* 
probable  that  the  case  is  similar  with  respect  to 
the  other,  which  rsftosSBto  a  n^td  female  coming 
out  of  the  bath.  [P*  SwJ 

SCO'PASIS  (aa^va^it,  2««(««Tit),  a  king  of 
the  Scythians,  commanded  one  of  the  three  divi> 
sions  of  his  countr\'TOen,  when  Scythia  was  in- 
vaded by  Dareius  llystaspis.  It  was  the  body 
under  the  command  of  Scopasis,  which,  arriving  at 
the  Danube  before  Dareius  reached  it  in  his  re- 
treat, endeavoured,  though  without  success,  to 
piefdl  on  the  loniaas  to  destroy  the  bridge  of 
boats  over  the  river,  and  thus  ensure  the  de- 
struction of  the  Persians.  (Uerod.  iv.  120, 12S^ 
196:  Jiisi;li.«.)  [B.  E.] 

SCOPELIA'NUS  {^KOTrf\iav6s\  a  sophist, 
rhetorician,  and  poet,  of  Clazomenae,  was  the  dia> 
cipts  of  Niestos  of  Smyrna,  and  fleorished  nnder 
Domitian  and  Nerva,  a  little  before  Polemon  and 
Herodes  Atticus.  He  taught  at  Smyrna,  and  had 
Herodes  among  his  pupils.  He  devotied  himself  to 
poetry,  and  especially  to  tragedy.  Hin  life  is  re- 
latcd  at  irreat  length  by  Philostratns  (  Vit.  Sophist, 
i.  '21 ),  wbo  speaks  of  him  with  vcrv  In^h  respect. 
(Welcker,  die  Griedk.  JV^  f,  1823  ;  Clinton, 
Fast.  Rom.  A.  n.  93.)  [P  S.] 

SCOKPIANUS,  AE'LIUS,  consul  a.  d.  276, 
whsB  PmIms  was  piochrinisd  staperar*  (Vbpns* 

/Wj.  11.) 

SCKlUyN  I  A.  The  wife  of  Octavianus,  after- 
wards the  emperor  Augustas,  had  bestt  previously 
married  to  two  men  of  consular  rank,  according'  to 
Snetonins  {Aug*  62).  This  writer,  however,  does 
not  fltonlion  th^  names  ;  and  ws  knew  the  name 
of  only  one  of  them,  namely  P.  Cornelius  Scipio, 
of  whose  consulship,  however,  there  is  no  record. 
[SciPio,  No.  31.1  By  hhn  slw  had  two  ehildren, 
P.  Cornelius  Scij'io,  who  was  consul,  B.C.  16,  and 
a  danjjhter,  Cornelia,  who  was  married  to  Paulns 
Aemilius  I^pidus,  censor  B.  c.  22.  [Lkpiouh, 
No.  1 9. ]  Scribunia  was  the  sister  of  L.  Scribonins 
Libo,  M'ho  was  the  father-in-law  of  Sex.  Pompey, 
the  son  of  Pumpey  the  Great.  [Lino,  >to.  4.j 
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After  the  Pcrusinian  war,  B.C.  40,  OctaTian  feared 
that  Sex.  Poinpey  would  ibrm  an  alliauce  with 
Antony  to  cnuh  him  ;  and,  accordingly,  on  the 
•dvice  of  Maecenas,  he  married  Scribonia,  in  order 
to  gain  tlie  favour  of  I'oinpcy,  and  of  his  father- 
in^w  Libo.  Scribonia  wa«  much  older  than 
Octriviai),  ami  he  r.evitf  had  any  alT^'ction  for  her  ; 
and,  accordingly,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  divorce 
her  in  the  following  jear,  &C.  39,  on  tlie  Tery  day 
in  which  she  had  borne  hira  a  dauj^hter,  Jtilin,  in 
order  to  marry  Livia»  more  eipecially  as  he  waa 
now  Ml  good  tomt  wilk  Aatonjr,  mm  kflfied  to 

drive  Pomp oat  of  Sicily.  Octavian  said  that 
he  divorced  iier  on  account  of  her  looee  mocab; 
but  Aiitooy  iMdiitdiifd  tkot  it  was  bensM  dio 
had  taken  ofTmce  at  her  husband's  intercourse  with 
Lim :  the  real  reason,  however,  was  andottbtedly 
Ut  hf  sf  liMBi  Bcribonk  long  avfivvd  ker 
eepamtion  fiom  OeteHiB,  for  in  a.  n.  9  ibe  ao- 
oompanied,  of  her  own  accord,  her  danghter  Julia 
into  exile,  to  the  island  of  Pandaterio.  (Suet  Attp. 
612,69  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  v.  53  ;  Dion  Cass,  xlviii. 
M,  It.  10  ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  100  ;  Tac  Ann.  ii.  27.) 

2.  The  mother  of  Piso  Licinianus,  who  was 
adopted  by  the  empoNT  Oalba  (Tte.  JUA  L  14). 
(Piso,  No.  3!.] 

SCRIBO'NIA  GENS,  plebeian,  U  first  men- 
tioned at  tho  tine  of  tbo  locond  Panic  war,  Irat 
thi'  fintt  member  of  it  who  obtained  the  consulship 
was  C  Scribonios  Curio  in  a.  c.  76.  The  principal 
frmilieo  in  the  gena  an  tiiooo  of  Cirftio  and  Lno; 
and  !ie<;i(lcs  thcvo  wf  meet  with  one  or  two  other 
suroaines  in  the  imperiai  period,  which  are  given 
below.  On  ceina  libo  fa  tto  only  cognomen  iHrfcb 

SCRIBONIA'NUSt  CAM£RI'NU&  [Ca- 
Mnnmua.] 

SCHIUONTA'NUS»  FmUUS  CAM ILLUS. 

[Camillus,  No.  7. J 

SCHIBONlA'NdS,  LICI'NIUS  CRASSUS, 
tbo  ton  of  M.  Licinius  Crassoa  and  of  Scribonia, 
the  ffrariddaugliter  of  Sex.  Pompey,  and  a  brother 
of  Piso  Licinianus,  who  was  adopted  by  the 
•mpetor  Galba.  [Piao,  No.  61.]  Scribonianus 
waa  offiTcd  the  empire  by  Antonins  Primus,  but 
nfbaad  to  accept  iL  {Tac  Hiti.  i.  47,  iv.  39.) 

SCRIBCyNIUS,  a  penon  who  pretendad  to 
be  a  dcsreiifiant  of  MithridateR,  usurped  the 
kingdom  of  Bosponu  on  the  death  of  Asander, 
nbovt  ae,  16.  According  to  Lnefan  tbo  troops 
of  Aiander  deserted  to  Scribonius  in  the  life-time 
of  the  former,  who  thereupon  put  an  end  to  his 
life  by  vohintary  atarvation.  But  Scribonius  had 
icaroely  mounted  the  throne  before  the  Boeporans 
discovered  the  deception  that  had  been  practised 
upon  them,  and  accordingly  put  the  usurper  to 
death.  The  Idqgdom  was  thereupon  given  to 
Pulemon  [Polkmoh  1.]  (Dka  GMa.  lif.  24 ; 
Lucian,  Macnh,  17>) 

8CRIB(yNIU8  APHRODraiua  (AnaM>- 

W8IUR.] 

SCRitiO'NIUS  LAROUS.  [Lamgun.] 
SCRIBONIUS  PROCULUS  and  RUPU8. 

[PROCULrs] 

SCKOFA,  UteraUy  a  sow  that  has  had  pigs" 
waa  tbo  name  of  a  finnily  of  tbo  TreaMOia  gana. 

1.  L.  Tkkmklmi's  S<:rofa,  quaestor  of  A.  Li- 
dntoa  Nerva,  who  governed  Macedonia  ae  pro> 
ptnelof  in  B.C.  142.  Daring  tbo  abtenee  of 
Nerva,  he  defeated  a  Paendo-PerMiu  or  a  P&cudo- 
Pkilippui  for  then  ii  loat  VMridaty  aboot  tka 
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name,  uid  a  body  of  16,000  men.  When  «ttack«d 
by  the  enemy,  he  said  that  be  would  scatter  tb«ni 
straightway  like  a  sow  doet  her  pigs  (**  dixit  ce- 

leriter  se  iIlo»,  ut  $crtfa  porcos,  disjectunim")  ;  an  j 
from  this  saying  he  obtained  the  cognomen  of  ^mi.-i, 
which  became  hereditary  in  his  fiunily.  liia 
grandson  told  Varro  that  this  was  the  origin  <>f 
their  family  name  ;  but  Maerobius  relates  another 
tale  respecting  its  introduction.  (Lit;  I^piL  53  s 
Eutrop.if;  Mi  Van;  A. AH 4  | 
i.  6.) 

3.  (Tmhbllios)  ScmoFA,  wai 

CrasBus  in  the  war  against  Spartac\is,  b.  c,  71, 
and  waa  woonded  while  pOTMiing  th«  kotcc  (Plat. 
Chmll.) 

3.  Cn.  TRKMELLirs  Scrota,  the  grandaon  of 
No.  1,  was  a  friend  of  M.  Varro^  and  a  writer  on 
agriomnnu    He  ie  probably  ^e  «ano  aa  the 
Cn.  Tremellius,  who  was  one  of  the  jndices  at  the 
trial  of  Verres  in  B.  c.  70,  and  had  been  appointrd 
military  tribune  for  the  following  year  (Cic.  Verr. 
Act.  L  10).    Scrofa  was  one  of  the  twenty  com- 
missioners for  dividing  the  Canipanian  land  under 
the  agnirian  law  of  Julius  Caesar,  B.  c  59,  and  he 
must  afUrwards  have  served  ndir  Julius  Onaaar 
in  Gaul,  as  he  is  sjiid  to  have  commanded  an  army 
near  the  Rhine.    He  is  introduced  as  one  of  the 
speakers  in  Varro*fe  treatise  D9  R»  HmHim^  vketo 
his  knowledge  of  agricuhure  is  praised  in  the 
highest  terms.    He  there  speaks  of  himself  as 
prmkirim,  bat  in  what  year  ba  wna  pnMar  ia 
unknown  (Varr.  R.  R.  i.  '2.  §  10,  i.  7.  §  K  ii-  4; 
Plin.  H.N,  XTii.  21.  s.  35.  f  22).    He  ia  ncn- 
tlonod  in  dosfo^  saritoiiliiiBa  at      of  An 
friends  of  Atticus.  (Ckb  «l  .lA  T.  4.  1  S»  fL  1. 

i  13,  vii.  1.  §  8.) 

4.  (TRKMBLUtni)  ScROFA,  tbo  soo  apparently 
of  the  preceding,  spoken  of  by  Cbvoia  ■.0.45. 
{Gk.ttdAU.xm.  21.  §  7.) 

SCUTARIOTA,  THEODO'RUS.  [Thfo- 
0ORUR.] 

SCYLAX  (S^cuAo^).  1.  Of  Can  andain  Cin'.i. 
was  sent  by  Dareius  llystaspu  on  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery down  tba  Indas.  SeMfaog  oat  fnm  tbo 
city  of  Caspatynisand  the  Pactyican  district,  Scylar 
and  bis  companions  sailed  down  the  river  to  the 
oatt  and  tba  rising  of  tba  mn,  tin  tboy  nnebod  tba 

sea  ;  from  whence  they  sailed  westward  througb 
the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  Red  Sea,  perfonni^g  tta 
wbolo  voyago  in  thirty  montbo^  (Rorod.  iv.  44.) 

2.  Of  Halicamassus,  a  friend  of  Panaetios,  dis- 
tinguished for  his  knowled^  <tf  the  stars,  and  for 
his  political  inflaenoa  in  bia  own  state.  (Cic 
Die.  ii.  42.) 

Stiidas  («.  r.),  in  his  usual  blundering  manner, 
makes  these  two  persons  into  one,  nnd  ascribes 
to  Scylax  the  following  works :  —  IIc^irAow  rwr 
iicr6t  ri¥'HpaK\4ovs  <rrriKuy — rdKard  rov  'Hpe- 
kA((Bijv  rdf  Mv\Mramt^  fieuriXia — 7171  vcpioSoi'  — 
itrriyptupilv  wpds  «l|p  lUku^mt  Irroplmp. 

We  have  still  extant  a  brief  description  nf  certain 
countries  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  which  bean 
the  naawof  Seytiuc  of  Oaryaada,  and  fa  enlilM, 

Tltp'inKovs  Tjjr  baXi(T(n)s  olKovfiivrtf  Eupwinjt  ml 
'Aaiat  coi  Ai4^t.  This  little  work  was  supposed 
by  Loeaa  HobtoninB,  Fabridaa,  Sainla'Crott,  ni 
others,  to  have  been  written  by  the  Scylai  mentioned 
by  Herodotos.  Other  writers,  on  the  contrary,  sock 
as  O.  L  Voosins,  U  Yossios,  and  Dod  wall,  r^aidsd 
the  author  as  the  contemporarr  of  Panaatiai  sad 
Polybiwi  biU  most  nedan  MMaia 
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to  fuUow  the  opinion  of  Niebuhr,  who  rappot^i  the 
wvitcr  to  h«vt  Uvcd  in  th«  first  half  of  the  reign  of 
Philip  of  Macedonia,  the  father  of  Alexander  the 
Great  (Philip  began  to  reign  b.u  3b0>.  Niebuhr 
•bows  flna  inlml  Mum       dw  PMiplni 

mu*»t  have  been  composed  Inne  after  the  time  of 
HeiodotiM  i  whtUt,  from  iu  omitting  to  mention 
mmj  of  tiM  dllM  tcmniad  hy  Aksttdar,  waA  as 
Alaanuidria  in  Ei^'pt,  as  well  as  from  other  circum- 
•tenoM,  we  m»j  conclude  that  it  wm  dnwn  up 
bdbn  the  reign  of  Alexander.  It  it  probaUe,  how- 
that  the  anthor,  whoever  he  was,  may  not  haTe 
home  the  name  of  Scylaz  himself,  but  prefixed  to  his 
wi>rk.  that  of  Scylax  of  Caryanda,  on  aocoant  of  the 
celebrity  of  the  naTigator  in  the  t'me  of  Dareius 
IIy«taiipis.    Aristotle  is  the  first  writer  who  n  fern 
to  iscylax  (PoL  iii.  14) ;  but  it  is  eTident,from  his 
wiin  III  I ,  as  well  as  from  the  quotations  from 
Scylax  in  ntber  ancient  writers  (Philostr.  Apollon. 
iii.  47  s  Harpodat.  p.  174,  ed.  Gronov. ;  Tzetz. 
€ML  '¥L  144),  wUA  nfo  to  ■Mllto*  not  con- 
tained in  the  Periplut  cnmc  down  to  us,  that  we 
poaaew  only  an  abridgment  of  the  original  work. 

ThaAv^aTSeyln  wwtnk  paUMwd  by 
Bosechel,  with  nihor  minnr  Oreok  ^jeoumphcrs, 
Ai^aburg,  16U0,  8ro. ;  next  by  Is.  Vossius,  Am- 
itoriam,  1689,  4to. ;  rabseqnently  by  Hudson,  in 
bis  **  Oeognphi  Graeci  Minore*,*^  and  in  the  re- 
print of  the  same  work  by  Gail,  Paris,  1826  ;  and 
last  of  all  by  R.  H.  Klausen,  attached  to  hit  frag- 
ments of  Hecataeus,  Berlin,  I831« 

(Fabric.  IlihL  Gnxfc.  voL  ir.  p.  606,  &c.  : 
VoMius,  de  I  list.  (»roec«,  p.  166,  ed.VVestermann  ; 
8ainte-Croix,  in  Mtm.  de  CAcad.  des  Itucriptions, 
Tol.  xlii.  p.  350  ;  Niebuhr,  ['efM-r  dcu  AlUr  des 
KiutadtOKlurmijvt  SkyUuc  von  Karycmda^  in  his 
WMm  ddkriftam^^  i  p>.  1 05,  Afc,  transUted  in  the 
PkUologicat  MuM-um,  vol.  i.  p.  24.5,  fee. ;  Ukert, 
Cecqrupkie  dtr  Grieohm  umd  Aomer,  Tol.  i.  pt.  iu 
p.  285,  Ac  ;  tlw  dlwtrtoHtt  |nAnd  to  HviMii'it 
and  KUusen*s  editiont.) 

SCYUAX  ID  vgnver  of  imcioat 

ttonet,  wiMtt  tfnw  it  idtMwm  bat  fhn  wheat 

hand  we  still  possess  some  beautiful  gems.  (Stosch, 
68.  59  :  Bracci,  101,  102,  103L  £P.&] 

SCYLES  (2<rvAt|t),  ton  and  toeeettor  of  Aik- 
peithes,  king  of  the  Scythians  in  the  time  of  He- 
rodotus. His  mother  was  a  Greek  of  Istria,  who 
taught  him  her  own  language,  and  imbued  him 
with  an  attachment  to  (heek  customt  and  modes 
of  life.  The  tnntcs  thus  acquired  he  used  to  gratify 
at  Olbia,  a  Milesian  colony  (as  its  inhabitants  pro- 
fcand)*  a*  IIm  nmA  of  the  Borytthenet,  where 
he  pasted  a  great  part  of  hit  time,  having  built  a 
houa  there,  and  married  a  woouui  of  the  pbce. 
HmWvMdMMtoi  bjraoMorUaMliTiMB 
Jb  Aa  celebration  of  the  Bacchic  mjAteripH,  where- 
ipOB  i^j  withdrew  their  aUtgianca  from  him,  and 
•tl  «p  liM  Mher,  OttoMMidai,  aa  Ung.  Scylet, 

upon  this  fl»*d  to  Siulces,  king  of  Thrace  ;  hut 
the  Utter,  on  the  ioTation  of  hit  kingdom  bv  a 
Scythian  amy,  wiUMdaitd  Ua  to  OttaaMHdes, 
who  cauMd  hito  to  to  bilwidid    (fland.  iv.  78 

—80.)  rs-B.] 

SCYLITZES  or  SCYLITZA,  JOANNES,  a 
BjaottlM  hitoHin,  of  the  later  period  of  the 
empire,  snmamed,  from  his  office,  Cukopalatks 
('Iwdiimff  KovfMwoAirvt  0  XcvA^rCnt) ;  probably 
■bt  tailed  (apod  CoAmB.  Compmd.  sub  in  it.) 
JoAimn  THRACCSit7.%  and,  from  his  offia>,  Pro 
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KiftfiDf  i4  iK(i¥uito¥),  According  to  the  account 
giTen  by  Fabrieina  aad  Oava^  nd  which  b  bow  go* 

nerally  rrccivrd,  he  was  a  native  of  tin-  Thracosian 
Thema  t  which  nearly  coneiponded  to  the  Koman 
proetwndar  Aria),  aad  attafawd  fceetwftly  at  ^ 

Byzantine  court,  the  diiri:iti.-s  nf  protovcstiarins 
(high  chamberUiu),  magnut  dmngariut  Tigiiianim 
(captain  of  tha  guards),  and  cnropdatao.  He  floo- 
rished  askte  as  a.  d.  1081,  if  not  later,  ^^^lile  he 
was  protovettiarint  he  publithed  the  firtttdition  of 
his  great  hittorieal  work,  which  came  down  to  a.  o. 
1057  ;  and  in  or  after  a.  d.  1081,  when  ho  waa 
niropalates,  he  published  either  a  supplement,  or  a 
second  and  enUrged  edition,  bringing  the  work 
down  to  about  A.  &  1080.  Sovoral  parta  of  tUa 
account  are,  however,  very  questionable,  ii%  we 
Khali  take  occasion  to  show.  It  has  been  already 
observed  [Cxdrknus,  GaoROiva]  that  the  portion 
of  the  history  of  Cedrenus  which  ext<'nd!i  from 
the  death  of  the  emperor  Nicepborus  I.  (a.  o. 
311)  to  tho  data  of  tho  work  (a.ik  1057),  ia 
found  almost  verbatim  in  the  history  of  Joannes 
Scyiitiet,  which  commences  from  the  death  of  Ni- 
oephenia  I.  (a.  n,  BllX  and  ostaidt,fai  tho|Hinted 

copirs,  to  the  reign  nf  Nicophorus  BoLnniotos 
(a.  o.  1078->1081k  From  this  drcumttance  two 
quettioBt  arlta.  IMd  Cednnna  faonow  from  8ey- 
litzes,  or  Scylities  from  Cedrenus  ?  and,  did  Scy- 
iitxet  publish  two  editions  of  his  history,  or  only 
one  ?  The  former  question  is  the  more  iroportanu 
At  the  hittocy  of  S^Utaet,  in  ita  pnaant  fam, 
extends  to  a  period  more  than  twenty  years  after 
that  at  which  Cedrenus  clcset  his  work,  the  natund 
inference,  if  we  judged  fkoB  this  cireomsUnco 
alone,  would  be  that  Srvlitze*  was  the  latpr  writt-r. 
And  this  wat  the  opinion  of  Fabroi,  the  Parisian 
odHarorCodmnHt  aad  of  Hentehonlna  (Jekt 

Sanctorum  Febmar.  a.  d.  xi.  Comment,  tic  fj)if>rra- 
triea  Tktodora,  §  90,  97.)  As,  however,  the  datet 
indieato  that  thqr  trara  naarty  coatanporary,  such 
an  extrnsive  incorporation  as  must  have  been  prac- 
tised by  one  or  tho  other  could  hardly  have  been 
ptaatittd  without  ita  being  known ;  and,  if  imown, 
there  could  be  no  reason  why  the  borrower  should 
not  avow  the  obligation.  The  question  then  tumt 
upon  this  point,  hat  either  of  the  two  mentioned  or 
referred  to  the  other?,  Scyliizes,  in  his  /ViioifniiaBi, 
which  is  given  in  the  original  Greek  by  Moiitfaueon 
{BtbJioth,  Coiflin.  p.  207,  &c.),  fmm  a  MS.  appa- 
rently of  the  tWwfUl  centur}',  mentions  Georgius 
Synci"llii»  [(iKORGif**,  lit.  and  eccl«»s.  Nn.  4i'>]  nvX 
Theophanes  [TuiioPUANXsJ,  as  the  only  writers 
who,  since  the  tiaa  of  lha  aacients,  had  success* 
fully  written  history  ;  and  wiys  that,  after  them, 
no  one  bad  devoted  himself  to  the  production  of 
dadar  woriu ;  that  thoaa  who  had  atltaiptod  to 
write  history  h.-xd  cither  ^rivcii  inere  c5it.iI<>j:iios  of 
sovereigns,  or  had  been  influenced  by  the  desire  of 
panegyrising  or  vituperating  some  princo  or  pap 
triarch  or  peraonal  frii-nd  ;  by  which  w.-  pappose 
he  meant  that  they  had  written  biography,  and 
that  partially,  iaaload  of  hittoty.  Ha  oaamorataa 
many  writers  of  this  class,  at  Tbeodorus  Daph- 
nopates  [TuaODOAtm],  Nioetat  Paphlago  [Nica- 
TAH,  Bytantine  writera,  Na  9j,  Joseph  Genetiot 
[GKNB.<inT8],  dec  But  in  neither  class  doea  ho 
notioe  Cedrenus,  whom,  at  the  author  of  a  recent 
work  of  tuch  extent,  and  to  the  merit  of  which, 
had  he  traaaeribed  it,  ho  would  thereby  haw  bona 
a  virtual  tettimony,  he  could  hardly  have  over* 
looked.   Uia  aileaca,  thoreibre,  furuishet  a  ttroog, 
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if  not  a  dteUve  nrgamuA  ■(puaat  the  prioritj  and 

oii-innlity  of  Ccdrcmii.  The  title  of  the  work 
£rom  wiiich  thii  J^rHoemimm  it  taken  if  that  given 
hj  MantfciMoo,  fimn  th*  MS^  XApvfnt  hropwy 
ffvyypafiSn  sofd  *ltwiww  Kovpoimkdroo  koI 
fitydXov  Kpovyyaptov  r^t  BlyXat  rod  ^kuXW^tj^ 
SynoptU  HittoriaruM  Scr^pta  a  Joanne  Siyliise  Cu- 
ropa'aia  et  Magm  DnmoaHi^  F^ptficM.  On  the  other 
hand  Cc-dreiius  U  n  profetted  compiler:  hit  work, 
which  is  uU<)  tailed  "Zivo^is  Urropmr^  i^ptoptu 
/Jidoriarum^  is  avowedly  described  in  the  title  at 
(Tv\Xfyf7aa  iK  5icup6pa)V  $iS\iwy,'*  cx  dttfrsis  Lifjrii 
vUkcia."  The  J'r'doemium  it  to  far  identical  with 
thjtt  of  Scylitzet  at  to  sImw  that  om  has  baoo 
t'lken  from  the  other,  and  adapted  to  the  borrower's 
piirpoie.  In  a  paaiaga,  however,  peculiar  to  Ce- 
omnam  ka  4a«lat  as  oM«f  UaaUaf  aatbRiliitia 
MTtain  Joannet  Protovestiariut,  sumamid  Thrace- 
•ioa,  whoit  manner  of  writing  iia  doacrfhti  fa  the 
very  tem»  in  whidi  Seylitiea,  in  hi*  Pritmium^ 
hnd  laid  down  his  own  principlei  of  composition. 
Tha  point  at  which  Cedrenoi  dawcibea  the  history 
af  l3m  JoamuM  Thiaceahu  aa  oooimeneing,  it  pre- 
dld/  llutt  at  which  the  history  of  Scylitxet  begini. 
There  can,  therefore,  we  think,  bo  no  rcatonable 
doobt  that  Joannet  Thracetiat  and  Jounnet  Scy 
litzet  are  the  tame  penon  ;  and  their  identity  it 
further  ctabli^hod  hy  a  short  piece  in  the  Jus 
ilraeco- liomanum  of  Leunclavius,  mentioned  below, 
in  the  title  of  which  Joannet  Thracetiat  is  called 
Ciiropolata  and  Magnus  Drunparius  Vif,'iliarura. 
It  it  clear  alto  that  be  wrote  befiore  Cedrenut;  and 
that  thalatl«r  bomwad  fima  himiaad  lUt  fit  now 
the  general  conclasion  of  competent  judges,  includ- 
ing Vottiut,  Uankiua,  PontuniUi  (Joar,  Labbe, 
Ltmbadaa.  and  Fdbcidnik  It  mj  ha  ahMrred, 
hawever,  that  aa  Other  discredit  than  that  of  being 
a  mere  compQar  Jaatly  attachca  to  Cadiannt  from 
this  dfenmitaafla:  ha  did  not  pnAii  to  ha  wm 
than  a  compiler,  and  has  fairly  owned  his  obligar 
tiont  both  to  Scylitzet,  attuming  tha  latter  to  be 
idantical  with  Joannet  ThraoeutUi  and  to  other 
writen  from  whom  he  borrowed.  Had  Scylitaet, 
who  doet  not  mention  Cedrenus,  borrowed  at 
laigely  from  the  latt«r  and  concealed  hi»  obliga- 
tiflo,  ha  wauld  lutve  justly  incurred  the  reprwich 
af  endeaTottdqf  to  dack  hiaaalf  oat  with  atokii 
plumage. 

The  question  whether  Scylitzet  pnbfidad  two 
c'Jiiioiis  of  his  !ii»t"rv.  though  lets  important,  de- 
serves notice.  Vos«ius,iiiinkiut,  andoiher  critic* con- 
tend that  he  did.  Their  ophriaaappaMata  not  on 
these  circumstancf?  :  that,  in  the  Latin  translation 
of  Scjlitaes  by  Gabiut  (of  which  preiently )t  the  his- 
torjrisnid  fathatitle-pigatoaMdtotlwreign  of 
Isaac  Comnenus,  **ad  imperium  Isaaci  Comneni :  " 
that  Cedrenut,  who,  in  the  latter  part  of  hit  work, 
traaaerihai  Si^lilwt,  bring*  down  hii  worlc  only  to 
A.  D.  1067*  and  that,  in  s{>eaking  of  Joannet  Thra- 
oeaiut,  he  givet  him  the  title  of  Protovettiariut, 
while  in  the  MSS.  of  Scylitzet*  own  work  he  has 
the  titles  of  Caropalata  and  Magnns  Drongwint 
Vigiliarum ;  and  the  work  ittelf  oomes  down  to 
about  1080.  From  these  premises  it  it  inferred 
that  Scylitzes  first  held  the  office  of  Protovettiariut, 
and  during  that  time  publithed  a  first  edition  of 
hit  work,  coming  down  to  a.  o.  1057  ;  and  that 
ai^erwardt  he  attained  the  dignities  of  Caropalata 
«nd  DningariuR,  and  then  published  a  sfCDnd 
edition  brought  down  to  a  later  period.  But  tbit 
iMMnfagiaaeCatiifiKtory.  ThatiUaof  OaUni% 


acTuisn. 

▼enisB  ii  a  maniftet  anoi^  §Bt  tiba  vmiaia  iladf 

comes  down,  as  does  the  printed  Greek  text,  to  the 
reign  of  >ii«q>honis  JBolaniotea.  Gabioa  afpsucncijr 
trsnaM  the  thkarOa  lia  whidi  havad  ;  and 
the  name  of  Isaac  Comnenus  it  probably  an  error 
(either  of  the  transcriber  of  the  MS.  or  of  tbo 
tranthitor)  for  Alexius  Comnenus,  Botaniotes*  auc- 
cettor,  to  whose  accettion,aa  we  shall  presently  Ma» 
the  history  extended  in  the  author*t  purpose,  if  not  iu 
his  performance.  The  earlier  cessation  of  Ccdreou»* 
narrative  may  be  otherwiae  accounted  for.  It  aaaj- 
be  questioned  whether  he  ever  finished  his  work  ; 
or  whether,  if  he  did,  bis  work  it  extant  iu  its 
entire  fonn  (comp.  Vostiut,  d$  Hutonei»  Chmm^ 
lib.  ii,  c.  XX vi.  nbi  de  Cedrea.) :  the  actual  conclo- 
aion  is  abmpt ;  and  the  point  at  which  it  tenainatca 
partakes  ast  af  tha  shaiaBter  ef  aa  histsrieni  apeck 

To  this  it  may  be  added  that  the  extant  work  eC 
Scylitses,  which  is  assumed  to  be  the  second  rditioi, 
dosa  not  nndca  any  lafafsnoa  to  a  fcwnsr  aditiaB^  ep 

bear  any  mark  of  a  continuation  having  been  ap- 
pended at  the  place  where  the  aopposed  firttadixtoa 
condnded.  Another  cenddstaden  which  waigha 

with  us  it  thia  ;  that  the  title  of  Protovettiariut 
was,  in  the  scale  of  Byzantine  rank,  above  thos«  of 
Caropalata  and  Drungarius  ;  and  waa,  therefore,  it 
is  rsaeonable  to  suppose,  the  last  attained  (comp. 
Codinns  OfficiaL  Point.  CPoliL  c.  ii.).  We 
see  no  reason,  then,  to  suppose  that  then:  wat  more 
than  one  edition. 

It  remains  to  be  considered  at  what  date  the 
hittor}'  of  Scylitzet  wot  written,  and  to  how  late  a 
period  it  extended.   The  ahraptnese  of  the  temi- 
nation  of  the  work,  as  printed, m  the  mlildlt-  of  the 
short  reign  of  Nicephorut  Boluiote*,  shows  that 
we  have  ft  in  aa  iaeoaipleta  Cmb,  whether  ae  Isft 
by  th<^  author  or  derived  from  an  imperfect  copy. 
A  M«S.  in  the  Imperi:il  Library  at  Vienna,  tallj 
daiflrihedbjrKellar  {Suppkmmt  ad  lamMi  Com- 
meniar.  lib.  L  p.  613,  &c.),  contains  a  variety  of 
chronological  and  other  tables,  probably  eompied 
by  Scylitses  (snd  which  we  thall  presently  notice ), 
and  a  copy  of  hit  Synopsis  Historiarum^  written,  aa 
Kollar  judges,  early  in  the  twelfth  century.  This 
MS.  it  mutilated  at  the  end  of  Scylitzet' .Sjriiopni, 
to  at  to  prevent  our  a^-ertaiiiing  at  what  point  tha 
history  concluded.    But  a  list  of  Hyzantine  sove- 
reigns of  both  texet,  bearing  the  utbcription  oi  •> 
TnSc  rfi  fibtkit  dwBysypivi^i/wM  fiaaiXti%  dtm 
ovToi,  Imjieralorrs  quorum  lirs  in  ffx-  [.il,m  Vi-.' 
ooMorinftie,  tniit  ii,  eudt  with  'AA^^ios  o  Ko/unjt'ot, 

Alcjrim  Ciftnnenu-^,  anni-!  sqifcm  rt  tri^inlck,  men- 
siim$  ^latnorf  diebus  tpuituordedm.  (Jjnr  tju 
/mm.  Vnm  diis  pattage  KoOar  infeifed  that  tlw 
history  included  the  whole  reign  of  Alexius,  antl 
that  the  aathor  most  have  writtsn  after  its  close  in 
A.alll&  Bvtlidafaifti«na,eofinraaitiaBpMli 
the  close  of  the  history,  is  contradicted  by  the  title 
of  the  histoiy  itself^  which  detcribes  it  at  rtKtv 
riaa  ts  n)»  AmySptvcof  *AA<{iow  rev  Kofunini, 
In  Alacii  Comneni  Coromatkme  detinens.  The  hit* 
tory  then  included,  or  was  intended  to  include,  not 
the  whole  rcian  of  Alexius,  but  only  itt  commenre- 
ment;  thoai^  tiM  Mtiat,  at  least  the  published 
copies  do  not  reach  even  this  point,  thus  evidendng 
their  incompletenett.  The  writer,  therefore,  must 
hava  livad  after  the  coouaenoenMnt  t  and,  if  bs 
wat  the  author  of  the  table  of  soverrir-n-.  after  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Alexitu :  bat  it  may  be  doubted 
wh«(h«  that  tahia  ma  aol  iddad^  ac  the  leoftb  sf 
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each  aoTeraign'f  x^ga  iiiMCltd,  by  a  subaeqaest 
trmiMCfiW.  AlltfMtcttitriAMfftamtjbeflendnM 

iiv,  that  the  printed  editions  and  the  known  MSS.  of 
tho  history  do  not  complete  the  work,  aeoording  to 
th«  dMcnption  given  in  ita  title;  and  that  the 
■Mthor  filled  the  olficea  aacribcd  to  him  by  Cedmnu 
nnd  in  the  title  of  his  own  work.    Whether  he 
lived  after  a.  D.  1118;  whether  he  held  his  several 
«fficea  BueceMively  or  ■tmoUaiMWMly.  and  if  mic- 
cwsivelv,  in  what  order,  is  quite  uncertain.  The 
theory  of  a  double  edition  of  his  work,  and  the 
mmemmiim  «f  Ua  dtoa  Mnoed  from  that  theory, 
restiv,  a%  wc  hnvc  shown,  on  no  <iufficient  foiindntion. 
£vea  the  auertion  that  he  was  a  native  of  the 
TkBMMiia Thank 4Md>tfal ;  kx  CtdKWM,  who 
calU  him  6  dpoKiforior,     Thracesius,**  does  not 
add      yit^H    by  birtlC  but  ri  hnhn^,  by 
■iiiiiMi,"  «  if  to  gMhl  agaiMt  «•  •liMnriM 

obvious  irf.  n  ncf'  as  to  his  birth-place.  Pnssihly, 
like  Oeonias  Txapenumus  (Geoise  of  Trebisondk 

family.     (QaSMUMf  liMDI^  iMMnlkal, 

Vo.  48.] 

The  work  of  Scylitxes,  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  Bytantine  histories,  haa  been  singularly  neg- 
lected.   The  unfounded  opinion  of  Fnbrot,  the  Pa- 
riMan  editor  of  Cedreuus,  that  Scylitzes  was  merely 
tlM  **CadnBm  simia,"  led  to  the  publication  of  only 
that  part  of  Scylitzes  which  Cedrenus  did  not 
transcribe,  viz.,  the  part  extending  from  1057  to 
lOMt  and  wkidi  those  who  suppose  that  there  were 
two  editions  of  the  work  regard  as  having  been 
added  in  the  teeond  edition.    It  constitutes  about 
s  aaiwuli  part  af  th*  iHub  wwlL    The  Paris 
edition  of  Cedrenus  appeared  in  two  vols.  fol. 
1^47.    The  Jiatrfia  «r  Brtviano  HiUorico  Joamr 

d€*im(  are  in  the  s<*cond  voIiiitil',  and  an*  illustrated 
with  a  Latin  reraiou  ( slightly  altend  from  Oabioa^s) 
■ad  a  few  notes,  by  Goer.  Tba  Vadea  eMrao, 
fol.  1729,  is  a  mere  reprint  of  the  foregoing  ;  though 
in  the  interim  MontGuicon  had  published  {DiUiotk. 
Cwtim,  p.  2U7}  the  Prboemium,  which,  in  an 
ahiidgadarinntibited  form,  Cedrsmia  had  adopted 
n«  his  own,  and  prefix»»d  to  his  own  work.  In  the 
Bonn  edition  of  iiysaatine  historiana,  it  might 
have  been  expectid  fktA  th»  ntire  worit  of  Scy- 
litres  would  have  appf*nred,  even  if  the  transcript 
of  it  in  Cedrenus  had  been  suppressed :  but  i3ekker, 
dM  editor  of  Cedrenua,  haa  boBntoBtaBt  to  repeat 
thf  Kr^rrpta  of  Fabrot,  with  the  mere  addition  in 
the  margin  of  such  sw>plemenls,  both  to  Cedcenaa, 
fai  the  part  transcribed  from  Seylltaea,  omI  to 

thi*  /'j-r<r/'((u  as  could  V-f  nlitann"!  frnrn  MSS., 
iaclttding  Uie  Coisiin  MSk  examined  by  Montnuwon, 
hatappueady  tMtfadttiHBf  ihaVianuilttto  The 
greater  part  of  the  Hreek  text  of  one  of  the  most 
valoaUe  of  the  Byxantine  writers  is  yet,  therefore, 
oapablished  in  its  original  and  proper  form. 

A  lAtin  version  of  the  whole  work  (with  the  cx- 
c(>ption  of  some  lacunae),  by'Joannes  BoptistaGabius 
(liiovanni  Battiata  Gabio),  Greek  professor  at  Rome, 
«M  pAUAhA,  feL  Venice,  1670.  A  part  of  this 
Vsrdoa  Mtotopitodn  the  Tireek  text  of  tlie  Eixerpta 
in  tka  ilwva  aditions.  Gabio  writes  his  author's 
■ —  flnWIifto  IT  flfijlliMw 

The  tables  prefixed  to  the  work  of  Scylitzeg  in 
the  Vienna  M&  were  ooa lectured  by  Koliar  to 
havs  haHi  adntod  at  ampOad  by  ScyKtoaa  aa  in- 
trnHurtory  to  hi*  work.  This  is  not  unlikely  ;  and 
wiuuavar  the  whole  o£  the  test  of  Scjlitaea  shall 


appear,  it  may  be  hoped  these  tables  will  be  nub- 
nmedalMk  Thayaia;— I.  3<wsfu  XP**^ 

iwi  T^t  Krifftws  k6ohov^  Symopm  mmorum  a 
oraattoM  aiiMdt.  It  is  little  else  than  a  list  of 
names,  with  thair  respective  dates,  beginning  with 
Adam,  and  ending  with  the  Roman  emperors  Dio- 
cletian and  Maximian.  2.  "Oaoi  iv  BufoKrly  i€a^ 
alXtww  Xpwmarot,  Quot  Byzantii  imperium  oUi- 
nmermt  CkHgUmi^  bsghming  with  Constantino  the 
Great,  and  ending  with  Niccphorus  Botaniotes :  the 
length  of  each  emperor's  reign  is  given.  3.  Certain 
historical  epadba ;  baginninf  EM  o9r  d«d 
fwr  TOW  KarsNtAarMot/  if.  t.  X.,  Ah  Adamo  itjitur 
usque  ad  Dibmmm  JituxnaU  amti.  4.  A  list  of 
the  Kings  of  the  Taa TWboa of  lanML  5.  AIM 
of  the  High  Priests  of  Israel,  beginning  with 
Aaton.  6.  A  list  of  the  Patriarcha  of  Jerusalem. 
7*  A  liil  aC  dba  BUMpa  af  Beaiai  awihiy  witli 
Boniface  II.,  A.  D.  630.  8.  A  list  of  the  Bishops 
or  Patriarcha  of  BjantkHD,  to  St^hen,  a,  d.  886 
~8»8.  AKilonhaPMriHihaarAlaaBdik. 
10.  A  list  of  the  Patriarchs  of  Antioch,  ending 
with  the  lecondpatriaichato  of  Anastasius  I^juXk 
SS%,  11,  lis  The  Canonical  Books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  1 X  Controverted  Books  of  tha 
Old  Testament,  chiefly  the  Books  of  our  Apocry- 
pha. 14.  Controverted  Books  of  the  New  Testap 
ment,  including  the  Apataffptk  Jbamuk,  and  aoat 
others  not  included  in  our  canon,  vir.,  the  Aj>«'Ca- 
iypsit  Petri,  BarnaUie  ii/yu^o/t^  and  the  Evamjt  iium 
tfcundum  Bdmuot.  16.  Spurioua  Books  of  the 
Old  Testament  16.  Spurious  Books  of  the  New 
Testament,  among  which  are  dassed  the  Writings  of 
Clement  of  Rome,  IgaaliM^  Foiycarp,  and  Hemaa. 
17.  The  Genealogy  of  tho  Roman  Kmperor  Valon- 
tintan  1.  liambecinB,  and,  after  him,  Fabricius, 
daQM  tf  aB  Amo  tnUto  wata  to  be  allritetad  to 
Scylitzes:  but  Lambecius  (according  to  Koliar) 
subsequsml/  changed  bis  opinion,  and  thoo^k 
they  warn  ua»  ifMu^  SiqtpUmad,  ^  ^1%,) 

The  JmOwmm-Bomanum  <d  LanacuiTina  (toLL 
p.  1 32,  Ac.)  aootoina,  Tv^funirtr  roC  MvpmrakA- 
Tov  irol  ntyiKmt  9povYyapi»9  r^f  $iy\ris  'Iwdyyev 
row  Bpaiajtrlov  fttri  t)}i'  v«pl  funii<rrtias  I'tapeLv  yt' 
vofUtn\  irp6s  rdv  o^r^ir  fiaffiXia  Ktjpiov  'AA<';inf  irtpi 

ropalatae,  Magmqm  MkmfmfU  F^afiioraia,  Dwmkd 

JoanttU  T^roOMti  po^i  promulgntnm  de  Sponsalibtit 
NomUam  oUata  tidem  i'rineifi^  IktmimQ  AUjnoy  d» 

Possevino  (Appmmhu  Saeer.  CatalrKj.  ad  fin.  torn, 
iii.  p.  42),  thera  wan  axtut  in  M&  in  the  library 
af  aaamani  af  Iba  nonka  of  8t  BmO,  in  lha  Ua 

of  Patmos,  some  other  works  nf  Scylitzes  :  — JioWH 
Rw  Se^itaM  Varii  Senmome$  Philotophici  tt  T^Uais 
piei,  of  wMflh  tta  tot  waa,  Tltpl  Kieimm  ttak  t#» 
Kcrr*  odr^r  ^o-ms,  De  Mmmh  §t  ^jm  Natmra  :  also 
^Mtdmrn  ^uatdam  EpiakJm.  The  dissertations 
would  be  cnriona,  aa  Scylitaea  appears  to  have  had 
little  respect  for  the  property,  whatever  he  nay 
have  had  for  the  doctrines  of  the  Churrh.  He  vin- 
dicates in  his  history  (p.  iiOB,  ed.  Paris,  p.  642, ed. 
Bonn)  the  conduct  of  Isaac  OtoHMMUs,  in  seising 
the  siip^-rfluous  wealth  of  the  monasteries,  and 
wishes  that  he  had  been  able  to  treat  the  whole 
Church  in  a  similar  way.  (See,  however,  llant> 
faucon,  liibl.  Cntsl.  p.  20f).)  Po'^sihly,  however, 
the  Patmos  MSS.  may  contain  the  works  of  a 
yoanf«  Jeaanea  Seyliiaea,  AAtont  Iban  tfw 
historian,  who  is  mentioned  by  Nic.  Comucnus 
Papadopoli,  but  whose  writiuga  Fabcicias  hud 
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not  seen.  (V^ouius  D«  flittorids  OraecU^  lib.  ii. 
czsvLt  HaakiM,  thByxantim.  nrwm  Ser^rifjus, 
pan.  L  c.  xxvii. ;  Lambecius,  Comment  de  DifJiotA. 
Qmarata^  voL  ii.  p.  23*2,  &c.  ed.  Kolkr ;  KoUar, 

▼oL  ii.  p.  155,  p<l.  Oxfnnl.  1740—1743  ;  Mont- 
ftiwao,  £tU.  CWia,  p.  206,  Ac ;  Qov,  A'ota« 
/^rtirfcmi      CWrvmtiis  sab  Mt  |  Ovdfai, 

Scrij^oribus  Erdistastiri.f,  vol.  ii.  col.  745,  &C. ;  Fa- 
bric. BibL  Oraec  toL  vii.  pp.  464,  ite^  732,  Ac, 
t«L  zL  pp.  644, 651 ;  Alktiait,  DMrOsdbflboivM, 
apad  FiUiric.  toL  xU.  p.  33 ;  Labbe,  CaUalog. 
Seiiftor.  Hist.  BtfteML  Not.  ix.  z.  ;  Appar.  Hial, 
BgxanHn.  pan  ii.  prefixed  to  the  Paris  edition  of 
the  Byiuintine  writers.)  [J.  C.  M.] 

SCYLL.\  {iKvWa)  and  Chary IhI is  tbn  names 
of  two  rocks  between  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  only 
a  shoit  diltaM  ten  one  another,  b  tbt  midtt 
of  the  one  of  these  rocks  which  was  nearett  to 
Italy,  there  dwelt,  according  to  Homer,  Scylla,  a 
daughter  of  Cnrtaeia,  •  feaml  momtar,  bwkteg 
like  a  dog,  with  twelve  feet,  six  long  necks  and 
aoathi,  each  of  which  contained  ihrae  rows  of 
TIm  opporffa  todt,  wUtll  wm  mwIi 
r,  contained  an  iniincn'ic  fig-tree,  under  which 
dwolt  Chacybdia,  who  thrioe  every  day 
iiPtd  down  wo  wMm  of  llio  om,  nd  tfnice 

threw  them  up  again  :  both  wi  re  fonniJnble  to  th« 
diipa  «^ch  had  to  pass  between  them  (Horn.  Od. 
ziL  73,  he,  235,  &c.).  Later  traditions  lopreaent 
Scylla  as  a  danghter  of  Phorcys  or  Phorbas,  br 
Hecate  Crataeis  (Apollon.  Rhod.  ir.  828,  &c.,  with 
tlie  Scholiast),  or  by  Luniia  ;  while  others  make 
her  a  daughter  of  Triton,  or  Poseidon  and  Crataeis 
( Eiistath.  {uf  ^om.  p.  1714),  or  of  Typhon  and 
Echidna  (Hygin.  Fab.  praeC).  Some,  again,  de- 
her  as  a  monster  with  six  heads  of  different 
or  with  only  three  holds  (Tzeti.  ad  Ly- 
«yA.650;£astath.iLe.).  One  tradition  relates  that 
8qrUaotigTnallywta»hiMaMaridMi,wfco  often 
played  with  the  njrmphii  of  the  sea,  and  waa  ^n-lovcd 
by  tboBiarinegodGlaacaa.  He  asplied  to  Ciroe  for 
ncHM  10  nMun  wyua  laoBB  nn  nva  t  dvs  unaa, 
jealous  of  the  fair  maiden,  threw  magic  herbs  into 
tho  trail  in  which  Scylk  wm  wont  to  bathe,  and  bv 
ihiM  hoiba  tha  naidon  waa  aalaBonhoaad  in  MUtt 
•iHanai^  thai  the  upper  part  of  hor  body  lanafawd 
that  of  a  woman,  while  the  lower  part  was  changed 
into  the  tail  of  a  fish  or  serpent,  turroonded  by 
dogs  (Ot.  Md.  xiii.  732,  Ac,  905,  ziT.  40,  Ac  ; 
TibiiU.  iii.  4.  8.0).  Another  tradition  rehited  that 
Scylla  w.-is  beloved  by  Poseidon,  and  that  Amphi- 
trite,  from  jealousy,  metamorphoaed  her  into  a  mon- 
ster (Tzetz.  ad  Lvcfiph.  45  ;  Serr.  ad  Am.  iii.  420). 
Heracles  is  said  to  have  killed  her,  because  she  had 
Btdan  MMoftlMOsan  of  Gnyon  ;  bat  Phorcys  is 
said  to  have  restored  her  to  life  (Eustath.,  Tzetz., 
Hygin.,  L  &).  VirgU  (ilea.  tL  286)  speaks  of 
aafafd  BejUao,  and  placaa  lliea  in  no  lower 
world  (comp.  Lucret  v,  893).  Charybdis  is  de- 
aetibod  as  a  daughter  of  Poeeidoa  and  Qaea,  and 


hurled  by  the  thundwholt  of  Zeus  into 
tiie  sea,  where  she  retainod  kar  TonciaoB  BStua. 
(8erv.  ad  Aem.  iiL  420.) 

%  A  davghter  of  King  Nisns  of  Megan,  who, 
in  consequence  of  her  love  of  Minos,  cut  off  the 
golden  hair  from  her  fiither*s  head,  and  thereby 
caused  his  dea*  (AfoUod.  iii  15.  |  8).  Sha  has 
sometimea  bMl  MnlMndid  tritk  the  monster 
Scylla,  LU&J 


SCYTHE& 

SCYLLIS.  [Dipomin.] 
8CTMNUS  VtKifamy,  of  CUaa, 

riegetis,  or  description  of  the  earth,  which  is  referrt  .i 
to  in  a  few  passages  of  Stephanas  and  otbear  Isucr 
writera  (Staph.  Byz.  &m  Ilcfpof,  'Bp^irfiww, 
'A-ya'^Tj,  'Aptm  vr^aot  ;  Schol.  wi  A]X}fi<m,  lihcd. 
IT.  284  i   ApoUon.  Hid,  Minb,  15.  wher«  we 
ahadd  iMd  Mpmi  totaai  of  a«vr6w«X  A 
brief  Periegesis,  written  in  Iambic  metre,  and  cob* 
aisting  of  nearly  one  thousand  linea,  iim» 
down  to  nsL    This  poem,  as  appears  from  the 
author's  own  stateaawt,  waa  a(tlHM  In  InitatifMi 
of  a  similar  work  in  iambie  Terse*,  oompooed  u  v  th«> 
Athenian  ApoUodoras  [see  Vol  I.  p.  234,  b.  j,'  and 
is  dodkatadtaUngNioMwdiaiwhom  some  modem 
writers  suppose  to  be  the  same  as  Nicomedes  1 1 
king  of  Bithynia,  who  died  b.  c.  74  ;  but  this  is  qait« 
uncertain.  A  portion  of  this  poem  was  first  \mh 
^'shed  hy  FToeRchel,  under  the  name  of  Marcianaa 
lieracleotes,  along  with  other  Greek  geograpbexa* 
Augsburg,  1600,  8to.  ;  and  again  1^  Mo«al»  «Jn» 
under  the  name  of  Marcianus,  Paris,  1 606«  Swm. 
Bat  Locaa  Holstanins  and  Is.  Vossius  mainfniand 
tkat  tUa  paaai  wna  written  by  Scymnna  Gyan, 
and  is  the  work  referred  to  in  the  pa^<ii.'fs  of  the 
ancient  writers  guoted  abovo.   Their  opinion  waa 
adopted  by  Mwdl,  In  Ul  flhiiiitalhB  l»glijwiiB 
CkiOy  §  7,  and  the  poem  was  accordingly  printed 
under  the  name  of  Seymnns,  by  Hudson  and  bjr 
Oail,  in  the  Cf«ograpki  Oraed  ilfmorss,  as  well  m» 
by  fiw  Fabricius,  in  his  recent  edition  of  the  wotlc^ 
Leipzig,  1846.    Meineke,  however,  has  shown, 
most  wttisfactorily,  in  his  edition  of  the  poem  put>- 
lished  shortly  after  that  of  Fabricius  ( Beriin,  1 846), 
that  the  Periegesis  of  Scymnus  Chius  qtmtetl  l<y- 
the  ancient  writers  was  written  in  prose,  and  was 
an  entirely  different  work  firam  IIm  tBtnt 
the  author  of  which  is  quite  unknown. 

SCYM^I  US,  artiste  1.  A  atatoary  and  sUverw 
ckaoai^  of  Ugk  oekbri^,  bvl  nana  of  whaaa  wnrila 

were  known  in  Pliny's  time.  He  was  the  pupil 
of  Critios,  and  mast  therofim  havo  flourished 
aba«tOL8S|a&448.  (Plin.  iKM  sszhr.8.a. 

19.  §  35.) 

2.  An  OMrayat  9i  predooa  stonei,  ooo  beaatifal 
•pedmen  of  whoaa  work  ia  eztant.  It  ia  nat 
known  whother  or  not  he  was  the  same  person  m 
the  preceding.   (R.  Bockittib  LtUn  A  M, 

p.  154,  2d  ed.) 

3.  A  painter,  whoaa  piotwa  of  a  fcasale  shvo  ia 

mentioned  by  Hippocrates.  He  appears  to  hare 
flourished  about  Ol.  110,  n.  c.  340.  (Nagler, 
KutuUer  Ijejricon^ ».  r.)  (P.  Su] 

SCYTHKS  (ZirweTjf).  1.  Tyrant  or  niler  of  - 
Zaode  in  Sicily,  about  494  a.  c.  The  Zanchusans 
had  Mol  to  Ionia  to  invite  wlnnlan  to  ^in  thsm 
in  founding  a  new  city  on  the  KaAt)  AnTTf,  or 
north  shore  of  Sicily,  and  tho  offer  had  been  ac- 
cepted by  a  Urge  body  of  Bandana,  together  with 
some  fugitives  fmm  Miletus  ;  but  when  they  s^ 
riTod  at  Locn,  Scythes,  at  the  bead  of  the  Zsn- 
daaana,  waa  angaged  fat  koadlilfaa  agaiael  tU 
Sicels,  and  the  Samians  were  porsnad<'d  hy  Annxi* 
hu  of  Rhegium  to  take  advantage  of  his  absence 
and  occupy  the  city  of  Zando  ItariC  HateM 
Scythes  called  in  the  assistance  of  his  aUj^  lnp> 
pocrates,  tyrant  of  Geh,  but  tho  hitter  proved  no 
less  perfidious  than  the  Samiana,  and  inunodiateiy 
on  hiaMM  threw  Scythes  hunaelf  and  habroiher 
Pythogenes  into  chains,  and  sent  them  priasnsrsto 
inycos,  while  he  betrayed  his  aiiiea  tha 
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into  the  handt  of  Um  aMniiM.  Scythei,  bowcTer, 
contxmd  to  mlw  Ui  mmpB  to  Hwmib,  mhA  Ann 
thenoe  repidnd  to  An^  to  the  court  of  Dareias, 
king  of  Penta,  where  be  was  received  with  much 
difttanction,  and  rose  to  a  high   place  in  the 
king'**  fiatnmi^   Ha  aftarwardi  reritited  bis  nttlTe 
city,   bat  again  retttmed  to  the  Penian  comt, 
where  be  died  at  an  advanced  age,  and  in  the  po»- 
of  great  wealth,  while  be  enjoyed  general 
for  the  probity  of  liig  character  (Herod,  vi. 
9S»  24  ;  Aelian.  V.  11.  viii.  17).    It  ii  remark- 
able that  nm»4otoa,  whte  be  designates  Anaxilaa 
Hippocrates  as  tyrants  (ntpoyvoi)  of  their 
'  i«  cttkMi  atylea  ScTtbea  king  (/SaviAcifs)  or 
(FMtfMmto>«f  tht  SndMua. 
2.  The  fiither  of  Cadmns,  tyrant  of  Cos,  men- 
tioned by  Uefodotus  (fii.  163),  ia  supposed  by 
K.  O.  MlBar  {Dwiam^  voL  L  pi  198,  note)  to  be 
identical  with  the  preceding    [CADNffs  f.  The 
subsequent  removal  of  Cadnraa  to  Zancle  cer> 
tninly  givti  ■neb  pnbibflil^  to  ikv  Mi^aotorai 
Valckenaer  and  Larcher,  however  {ad  Herod,  vi. 
23,  rii.  163)  consider  him  to  bava  baan  another  per- 
aon  of  the  same  family.  [E.H.  B.J 

SCYTHIA'NUS  {lMv9tap6t\  a  Mmirhaean 
heretic,  who,  according  to  Epiphanias,  snpported 
his  opinions  by  the  philosophy  of  Pythagoras. 
(  Epiphan.  Hmt,  M  i  |  ikbria.  BibL  Graec.  vol. 
Lp.866.)  [P.S.I 

SCYTHI'NUS  {'UvfTivos),  of  Teoa,  an  iambic 
poalt  meatiaiMd  by  Stephanos  of  ByoaliHi  («.  v. 
Trfwf).     He  turned  into  verse  the  great  work  oi 
tba  pbiloai^ber  Ueracleitoa  (I>ioff.  Laart.  is.  16  ; 
wtm  aaaai^j*       wot^ft    a  mMnnnHnv  m^Biem, 
apparently  from  this  work,  is  preserved  hy  Slobaeus 
iE€liaa.  Pkm,i.B,%A''^^^.2^\).  Heisalsomao- 
tiMiBd  byAlbiBMii  (xlp.  461),  and  twiea  by 
Platarch,  who  quotes  from  him  some  verses  re- 
apecting  the  lyre  (Op.  Mor.  pp.  402,  705).  Two 
of  bis  epigrams  are  prasartad  m  the  Greek  Antho- 
logy.   (Bmnck,  AwaL  toI.  iL  p.  104  ;  Jacobs, 
Anth.  Crarr.  vol.  ii.  p.  91,ToL  xiil  p.  950  ;  Fabric 
BibL  ar<iec.  vol.  L  p.  866,  vol  iL  pp.  142,  625, 
vol.  ir.  p.  494.)  (P«8.] 

SEBO  SUS,  STATIUS.  a  writer  on  geography, 
cited  by  Pliny  (//.  A*:  vL  29.  s.  35,  ti.  31.  s.  36, 
Is.  15.  a.  17;  Solin.  52).  He  is  perhaps  tba  same 
as  Sebosos,  tbe  Ated  «f  OMbub  (Uik  mi  AtL 
ii.  14, 15^ 

SSBftuS  ft  aoB  of  Hippoeoon,  was 

worshipped  as  a  hero  at  Sparta,  where  he  had  an 
heroom  called  Sebrium.  (Paoa.  iii.  15. 1 1;  comp. 
DOWMM.)  [U  &] 

SECUNDl'NUS,  a  Manichacan,  known  to  us 
only  as  tba  author  of  a  letter  addrsaaed  to  Augoa- 
tin^  u  wbieb  ba  ffntly  «pbnidi  Mb  §k  hm^ 
dcssitsd  tba  aaet  to  which  he  was  once  attached, 
and  urges  him  in  the  most  earnest  and  Battering 
language  to  return.  This  Bpitlola  ad  Amgtmtimitm^ 
which  is  totally  destitute  of  merit,  toffMbar  with 
the  reply  (\mtra  Secundimum  Manichaeum,  is  given 
in  the  works  of  the  bishop  of  Hippo,  in  the  eighth 
Tolome  of  the  Benedictine  edition.       [W.  R.] 

SECUNDI'NUS,  NICOLA'T'S,  a  learned 
Greek  of  the  island  of  Euboea,  wLio  acted  as 
iatopfelar  at  the  eouMB  af  Florence  in  n. 
U3fl,  and  the  following  years.  He  translated 
sevcnl  Creek  works  into  Latin :  but  his  Uiie  does 
Ml  M  vNMi  lk»  IMto  of  tba  piml  «wk. 
(Fabric.  mU.  Graec  vol.  xi.  p.  CDI.) 

8iiCUNi)i;S  (4«m«rd«s>»  Gxaak  Utanxy. 


I.  Of  Atbtnii  a  distiiuniishad  lonbial  of  tho  time 
of  Radikm  nd  «M  af  iht  taMbcit  if  Hcndoi 

Atticus,  who  qoanvQad  with  him,  and  wrote  a  sar- 
castic Terse  upon  bim  ;  but,  after  bu  death,  He- 
rodea  pronounced  his  funeral  oration,  and  shed 
tears  over  him.  He  was  the  aon  of  a  carpenter, 
whence  he  obtained  the  nickname  of  iirlovpos.  Ac- 
cording to  PhilostratuB,  he  was  exceedinglylaanied« 
but  very  inferior  as  a  critic  (PbOoMft  Wl  Afl. 
i.  26,  pp.  544,  545  ;  Suid.  «.  r.,  wbo  appeara  to 
have  confounded  him  with  Pliny  1  though  At 
reading  is  doubtful.) 

Of  his  works  very  little  is  known  with  certninty. 
Suidas  tells  us  that  he  wrola  fukirta  prpaputds^ 
and  w«  bave  in  Pbiloatratoa  tbo  tbena  aad  baada 

of  his  most  celebrated  rhetorical  exercif^e.  There 
ia  a  collection  of  SerUentiae  ascribed  to  him,  of 
daabiM  Mrthanticity,  and  aefe  of  laJMeiit  iropor> 
tance  to  require  further  notice  here.  Tlie  whole 
queatkm  laapactiiig  tbam  isdiscussed,  and  an  account 
of  thdr  MB&  nd  aditions  given,  in  Fabrfeiub 
BiU,  Graec.  vol.  i.  pp.  866— C70. 

2.  Of  Tarentum,  an  epigrammatic  poet,  three  of 
vbooa  epigrams  are  fmsNTod  in  the  Greek  Antho- 
logy. His  verses  were  included  in  the  collection 
of  Philip  of  Thessalonica,  about  whose  time  he 
seems  to  Lave  lived.  (Brunck,  AnaL  vol.  iii.  p.  5  ; 
Jacobs,  Anik,  Qremo,  'WL  iiL  pi*  dM|  ToI.  xiii.  pp. 
950,  95'.)  [P.S.] 

SECUNDUS,  M.  A'RR'US,  known  only  from 
eoina,  •  apeciMen  af  fHdeb  ia  annexed.  It  baa 
been  sn^poaad  by  aome  that  the  head  on  tho 
obTarae  la  that  of  Awnatoa;  by  otbara  that  of 
AniMhtaMirsbMitiiia 
oHtoia^  « tba  poiBt^  (! 


■  tanoadblt  to  abtob  aaj 


COIN  OF  M.  ARRIU8  SICUNDUS. 

SECUNDUS,  ATA'NIUS,  vowed  dnrinr  an 
illness  of  Caligula  to  fight  in  the  gladiatorial  games, 
if  the  emperor  neovarad,  expecting  to  bawimdad 
for  his  devotion.  But  when  Caliuiila  pot  well,  and 
Secundus  was  unwilling  to  fulfil  his  vow,  tbo  em- 
peror oonpallad  bfaa  to  fight.  (Dion  Oaaa.  liz.  8 1 
comp.  Suet.  CaUri.  '27.) 

SECUNDUS  CAK^NAS.  [Citam Aa,  No.  4.] 

BBCUNDUa,  JIf  LIIIS,  a  Roman  oiator  and 
a  friend  of  Quintilian,  is  one  of  the  speakers  fal  tba 
DitUogui  dt  OrtUorilm$y  usually  ascribed  to  Tadtna. 
Quintilian  pndaea  bis  eUganiia,  and  says  that  if 
he  had  lived  longer,  h'e  would  have  obtained  witb 
nostarity  the  reputation  of  an  illustrious  orator. 
(Anctor,  Dial,  de  OraL  2,  Ac }  QuintiL  x.  1. 
8  120.  xii.  10.  §  11.) 

SFXUNDUS,  MA'RIUS,  wns  povemor  of 
Phoenicia,  under  Mocrinos,  and  took  a  share  in 
the  administratioii  af  Ig}-pt  also.  He  was  sbun  in 
the  tumult  whicn  arose  when  intelligence  was  first 
received  of  the  victory  achieved  by  Elagabalua. 
( Dion  Cass.  Ixxviii.  35. )  [ W.  B.1 

SECUMDUflb  P£DA«lUa  {FnAmm, 

No. 
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8BCUNDUS. 


8ECUNDUS,  PETRCKNIUS,  pnefiBetu  prae- 
toiio  abmg  with  Norbonas  in  the  leign  of  IXomi- 
tian.  and  one  of  the  parties  privy  to  the  murder 
of  the  emperor.  (Dion  Cass.  IzviL  15 ;  Eutiop. 
Yui.  1.) 

SKCUNDIJS,  PLl'NIUS.  f  PuNii's  ] 
SKCUNDUS,  POMPU'NIUS.  1.  A  dUUn- 
fniahed  poet  in  the  idgu  of  Tiberias,  Caligula, 
anil  Claiuiius.  He  was  one  of  the  friends  of 
bejanus,  and  on  tho  fall  of  that  minister  in  jl  d. 
tl  wtm  thrown  into  prison,  whevB  1m  imaimA  till 
the  accession  of  Calip:til''^  in  A.  n.  87,  by  wiinin  he 
was  released,  and  who  raised  him  to  the  cousul- 
Mp  hi  A.  A.  41.  Dim  Ctadn  tmy  (Uz.  6), 
that  hi'  had  hpcn  consul  aeven  vrars  bcfrire  the 
accession  of  CaUgnla;  but  his  aune  does  not  occur 
In  tfw  FImIL  u  thtt  n%B  of  Glndfot  Iw  ivm 
appointed  the  emperor^s  legatns  in  Oencany,  and 
in  A.  o.  60  defsMad  the  Chatti,  and  obtained 
«Im  hoDonr  «f  tfa*  triumphal  ofOMnntL  Bacon* 
dui  was  an  intimate  fnend  of  the  elder  Pliny, 
who  showed  his  affection  for  him  by  writing  his 
life  in  two  books.  Tacitus  speaks  of  him  (^im. 
T.  8)  M  •  man  **  molta  montm  elegantia  et  ingenio 
illnstri."  It  was  by  his  tragedies  that  Secundus 
•btained  the  most  celebrity.  They  are  spoken  of  in 
tk«  Ugheat  tema  by  TiMlM,  QaiotiliiB,  and  the 
younger  Pliny,  and  were  rend  even  in  a  much 
later  age,  as  one  of  them  is  quoted  by  the  gram- 
anian  Charisius  (Tae.  Aim.  v.  8,  vl  18  ;  Dion 
Cass.  Ht.  6,  29  ;  Tac  Ann.  xi  13,  xii.  27,  28  ; 
IMaL  <U  OraL  13  i  QttintiL  x.  1.  g  98  ;  PUa. 

TiL  !•»  sflL  19L  t.  M,  lelr.  4.  ft  «  t  Ptttt. 
Bj^iSL  ^  17 ;  Charisius,  np.  Bothe,  P<ict 
Stmu  LtL  toL  ii.  d.  279).   The  prae- 

04080  of  PomponiBi  Smtooos  Is  donlrtftL  lo 
one  passaj^e  Tacitus  calls  him  PMiut  (Arm.  xi. 
13),  and  in  another  Lmeiui  {Ann.  xiL  27)«  while 
Dion  Caaains  (lix.  6)  names  him  Qmnhm.  Tacitus, 
kowever,  call  his  brother  Quintus.  [No.  2.] 

2.  Q.  PoMPOMtis  SEct'vm'S  the  brother  of  the 
preceding,  a  man  of  abandoned  chiinicter,  accused 
Sancia  and  others  lowuda  tiie  end  of  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  under  the  pretext  of  warding  off  dangers 
from  his  brother  by  acquiring  the  favour  of  the 
•mptror.  He  subsequently  rerolted  against  the 
Wiperor  Claudius.  (Tac  Ann.  ti.  IB,  xiii.  43.) 
POPPA£US,  Q.  SECUNDUS»  coaaul  luf- 
A.i».  0,  irilk  If.  Papina  MotfkM.  TInm 
consuls  pave  tlioir  names  to  the  eelebrntcd  Papia 
Poppaea  lex,  frequently  called  Jnlia  et  P^ia  Pop- 
|Mn^(DionOMftlfL  10;  DM.  o/ila^  pb  991, 

SBGUNDUS,  SA^TRIUS,  a  dopendant  of  Se- 
janni,  aMiurf  QwuiaUiM  Oortoi  ia  juk.  ^8*  Ho 
afterwards  betrayed  his  master,  and  gare  informa- 
tion to  Tiberius  of  the  conspiracy  which  Sejanus 
had  formed  agauttt  him.  Josephna  relates  {Ant. 
XfilL  6)  that  AoHaia  loffonoad  Tiberius  of  the 
conspiracy  of  Sejanus  •  and  hence  it  has  been  con- 
ieclured  that  Secundum,  unwilling  or  unable  to 
have  an  interview  with  the  empennvhai acquainted 
Antonia  with  the  plot.  Sccundus  was  married  to 
the  notorious  Albucilla.  (Tac.  Ann.  ir.  Si,  n,  8, 
47  ;  Senec.  CoutoL  ad  Maraam^  99t) 

SECUNDUS,  VI'BIUS,  a  Roman  eqnes,  was 
accuted  of  malTonatton  (ngMtewioe)  in  Mauritania, 
■od  cndMUMd,  a.  Db  Ml    Ha  waa  taakM  ftom 

Itahf,  iBAoacaped  a  hoavior  punishment  through 
thoiplMBoa of  hia  teethes  Vibiaa  Criapuft  (Tac. 


SEDULIUS. 

8ECTJNDUS,  VlTlltmUS, 
Commodtts,  was  pat  to  death  along  with 
and  Julianas  upon  the  discovery  of  the  conspiracy 
against  the  emperor  in  a.  d.  183.  (Lamprid.  Com- 
mod.  4.)  [W.  R.} 

SEDI'GITUS,  VOLCA'TIUS,  is  des*-riK.*>d  hy 
Pliny  {H.N.  xL  43)  as  '*iilustrem  in  JPocticsL.*' 
A.  Gellios  (xT.  24)  hat  pwaeiied  frooi  hb  mmk. 
dr  I'ot'ti.\  which  appears  to  hare  been  m  sort  of 
metrical  Didascalia,  thirteen  Iambic  twwtriw  na^,  ia 
wMah  the  principal  Latia  oonie  ImaaliBtB  ai» 
eimmerated  in  the  order  of  merit  Inthis^'Cirj  • 
OS  it  has  been  termed,  the  first  place  ia  asaionerd  to 
OMdHiai  8Min,«a  «Bio4  la  PlmaB*  Um  tIM 

to  Naevius,  the  fourth  to  Licinins,  the  fifth  to  Atti- 
liua,  the  sixth  to  Terentius,  the  sevaoth  to  Turpi- 
Hat,  the  eighth  to  IVahea,  liM  oiaih  to  tmaeSnm, 
the  tenth,  "causa  aiititiuitatis,"  to  Ennius.  In 
additicm  to  these  verses,  two  ^agmenta,  firobisbiy- 
fiom  the  same  piece  with  tin  abore,  one  a  mngie 
line,  the  other  extendinf  to  thioe,  and  both  re- 
ferring to  Terence,  are  quoted  in  the  life  of  that 
writer  ascribed  to  Stietonius.  (Burmann,  Antk<J, 
Ijat  ii.  223,  or  No.  140,  ed.  Meyer  ;  Osann,  An'U. 
Crit.  p.  3  ;  Ludewig,  L'ebfr  drnCiinon  tifs  I'ufca- 
tius  Sedufitus,  Progmmm  z\i  Neuslrciuz,  4to.  1842  ; 
KluBsmann,  de  Naevio  poi-ta.)  IW.  R.] 

SKIHJ'LIUS,  COE'LIUS,  a  Christian  poet, 
who  is  termed  a  presbyter  by  Isidoros  of  Senile 
(de  Script  BeeUt.  c.  7),  ad  h^  HoMriaBoT  A«bn 
(de  S.  E.  iii.  7).   By  the  writer  known  as  Anonr- 
mua  MeUioenaia  (&  36,  in  the  BibL  EceUt,  of 
gtt»iBiaa)hofaadM«  Jaihli^atWiewitof^ 
by  two  acrostic  panegyrics  to  be  found  in  tiM 
edition  of  Coliariua,  while  by  Sigebertua  of  Oe>a» 
UenE(rf»&JRe%  and  by  Tritafaa  & 
142)  he  is  designated  as  a  bishop — to  which 
tuk$  is  fipequently  equivalent — but  no  one  has  prs- 
tended  to  oiscoTer  the  aee  over  whidi  ho  proMded. 
We  cannot  determine  with  absolute  precinoa  tha 
date  either  of  his  birth  or  of  his  death,  but  the 
period  when  he  flourished  may  be  dehned  wiihtu 
namnr  limits.  He  refers  {Epi*L  ad  Mooed)  to  tbe 
commentaries  of  Jerome,  who  tiled  a.  h.  42U.  and  i* 
himself  praised  by  Caasiodorus  (</«  ImtiU.  div.  let, 
27  :  comp.  VenanL  FortunaL  Ornm,  yfSL  1 ;  P% 
iV.  Martin,  i.  I.t),  who  was  born  A.  D.  468,  and  hy 
Pope  Qolaiins,  who  presided  over  the  Roman 
Ohunh  ftooi  A.  D.  499  fo  a*  d.  496,  If onovcf, 
his  works  were  collected  after  his  death  and  pnlv 
liahed  by  Asterius  aa  we  learn  from  a  abort  in.tro- 
doatory  epigram,  to  wfcMi  {t  aMod,  n  oom  MSSs 
the  note  **  Hoc  opus  Sedulius  inter  chsrtul.ns  di»- 
persum  reliquit:  quod  recoliectum  adoraatomqaa 
ad  omaem  elegantiam  divn^tom  eat  a  tvm 
Rufio  Afiterio  V.  C  conaole  ordinario  atque  pa> 
tricio.'*    Upon  turning  to  the  Fasti  we  discover 
that  an  Asterius  was  consul  along  with  Prot 
in  A.o.  449^  and  that  Tardus  Rnfns  A| 
Asterius  was  consul  :tl<inj»  wn'th  Praesidius  in  a.  p. 
496.    Combining  these  facts  little  doubt  can  be 
entertained  that  tiko  latter  is  the  person  indicated 
above,  and  that  we  may  fix  the  ejM>ch  of  i>ediiliai 
about  A.  D.  450.  Of  his  personal  history  ve  kaow 
nothiof  wfaataoofWi  By  THihoarfoa  (<,  a)  nM 
he  is  said  to  have  been  a  Scot,  the  Hiviplc  nf 
ardibiahop  Uildebert ;  but  this  and  sinulsr  state- 

three  different  persons,  all  ecclesiastics,  who  bo» 
the  same  name: —  1.  Seduliua,  the  poat,  who  be- 
longs, ai  «•  have  proved,  to  tiM  itth  ceatorj. 
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'2.  Se^alias,  who,  in  attaching  hia  sifluUun  to  the 
Act*  of  the  Council  of  Rome,  haU  ill  A.B.  731, 
dMoibea  himself  as  "  Episcopua  Britanniae  de 
ffenere  Scotorum."  3.  Seduliui,  an  Irish  Scot,  who 
live<l  aome  hundred  yean  later,  and  compiled  from 
the  works  of  Orig«B,  Buhhw,  JavOBM,  and  other 
Cflebrat**d  father*,  a  commentary  upon  St.  Paul 
•till  extant  under  the  title  "  Sedulii  Scoti  lliber- 
aienftis  in  omnes  epistoha  Paali  CoUeetaaeam." 

The  following  pieces  by  thdftlltaf  tlMMindi- 
Yiduala  have  dcaoNuied  to  us. 

T.  I*meUh  Ckmmm  ■•  MtMbSium  Divmorum 
TAhri  r.,  in  heroic  meaiure;  to  which  is  prefixed 
in  some  MSS.  •     PnefiMio,^  ia  eiflht  el^iac 
eoapleta,  aMiMwi  «»ti»ffMte^  Mid  ft^MfaMio 
ad  Thi  rxlosiiim  Aumistum,"  in  fifteen  hexameters. 
If  the  iaMription  of  the  latter  be  nnuine,  it  could 
not  hsrebemwtitlBiidW  A.D.  450,  fcr  in  tkrt 
year  the  yonnger  Theododna  died.   There  is  also 
an  introductory  epistle  addiesaad  to  the  Abbot 
Jdacedomiua,  at  whoae  request  %MSm  M  vwb- 
catod  ti  ^se  rernon  of  the  above  poem.  This 
pro«*  Tension  has  been  preserved  and  was  published 
at  i'ahs  in  15U5  by  F.  Juret,  from  a  MS.  the 
imupMlj  of  P.  PHhoa.  SigrtaitM  (2.  e.)  main- 
taina  that  the  work  was  first  composed  in  prose 
and  afterwards  Tersified.    But  this  account  is  di- 
wAy  at  twtanee  witk  the  words  of  the  letter. 
There  ?<i  some  douT)t  as  to  the  number  of  books 
into  which  the  PaiokaU  Carmm  ought  to  be  di- 
widad.    AMngli  the  MS&       ,  all  the  beat 
distribute  it  into  fire:  the  Anonymus  Mellicensis 
il.  c)  states  that  it  ooiMieta  of  two ;  ludoma  and 
HamtiM  {IL  ce.)  agree  «iMt  Ibnt  ne  UnM,  ane 
baing  devoted  to  the  signs  and  wonders  cnmme- 
Bwnited  in  the  OU  Testainent,  two  to  the  Sacra- 
mentt  and  Mimiat  tiCkM.  IVfAenina  {L  e.) 
expreasly  names  four,  and  this  seems  to  have  been 
the  arrangement  contemplated  by  the  author,  who 
thuj  {IJpitLad  Maeed.)  explaina  the  nature,  ob- 
ject, and  extant  af  his  nndstlrirfiig:  '^Quatuor 
inirabilium  divinorom  libel!o«i,  qnos.  ct  [iluribus 
pauca  complexus,  UMjue  ad  Pas«ionem  et  Hesur- 
rectionem  Ascensioncmqaa  Dataial  Neetii  Jean 
Christi,  qnatnor  Kvanfjolistaflim  dicta  congregans, 
ordinavi,  contra  omnes  aemulos  tuae  defensioni 
eaaBfliendoi.   Btrfe  aatim  aperi,  fiavente  Deo,  Pas- 
rhitJis  Carmtnis  nomen  imposiii  quia  Pascha  nos- 
trum immoiatua  est  Christna."   The  most  easy 
■alatiatt  ef  the  dMMlf  ia  ta  hi  Innd  fat  the  sup- 
position which  assigns  the  disposition  of  the  parts, 
aa  they  are  now  exhibited,  to  the  first  editor 
Aaterioe,  vha  weaM  piehebly  give  that  ftm  ta 

the  siatterfd  papnrs  of  tho  deceased  which  to  him 
appeared  most  appropriate,  while  transcribers,  fol- 
lowing their  awn  joagment,  may  have  thought  fit 
to  iatrodace  changes,  and  thus  haTe  caused  the 
diaovpancies  and  contradictions  which  we  meet 
with  in  the  historians  of  ecclesiastical  literature.  It 
ia  not  improbable  that  Sodulius  may,  nt  one  time, 
have  intended  tbe  Miracles  of  the  Old  Testament 
to  constitute  a  separate  work,  and  it  may  even  be 
wfed  that  vorda  qaetad  «bwa  iflply  to  the 
Kew  Testament  exclosnaly. 

IL  Ketem  «t  Aom  TmkmmA  CoUatiOf  a  sort  of 
hyiBB  eeatahiiny  a  iillostin  of  tozti  ftwntho  Old 
and  New  Testiment«,  arrartgfd  in  mch  a  manner 
as  to  enabks  the  reader  to  compare  the  two  dispen- 
■liwi  Tho  aMtia  employed  to  thodegfattdhtMi 
and  the  exprrsHions  are  arranged  with  labonous 
imnNutj  in  such  a  way  that  the  fiitt  pentheminor 
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of  the  hexameter,  in  each  couplet,  recurs  ai  the 
Ust  pcuthwriiBQg  if  the  pintMiiiin ;  1km 

MoMi  ad  ima  raft  Bogna  do  hwo  ioperbns  i 
8k  homo  com  tomidt  jwwat  ad  tea  msf ; 

a  defice  to  which  gmiMtini  hiiio  giom  Iho 

name  of  ^vowUififrit. 

III.  UjfmmiM  d0  Cftnsto,  a  succinct  account  of 
the  life  and  minwlea  of  Christ,  from  the  Incarnation 

to  the  Ascension,  in  Iambic  dimeters.  The  first 
line  begins  with  the  letter  A,  the  fifth  line  with 
the  letter  B,  tho  ataith  with  C,  the  thirteoneh 
with  1),  and  so  on  nt  intervals  of  four  lines  nntil 
a  complete  alphabet  has  been  finished,  the  whole 

hdi^  weond  tiphy  a  iOKtif  epilogue  in  two  degko 
distich  s. 

IV.  £h  VerU  Jnoaniatitmt,  a  Cento  Viigilianus, 
flm  pohlMMd  in  tho  iillMtlMi  of  MartiBo  ond 

Durand  from  a  ^fS.  beloi^Bg  lO  thi  IMIIIiliMJ  llf 
Corvey  on  the  Weser. 

V.  Tho  aothoDlfally  of  the  epignun  entHleA 
De  tabula  orbis  terrarom  jussu  ThecKlosii  Junioris 

Imperatoris  £acta**  is  more  than  doubtful.  It  is 
to  be  fonnd  in  Burmann^s  Anthologia  LaUna,  v. 
115,  or  No.  274,  ed.  Meyer  ;  eoi^b  Wmadorf; 
Poi-V.  Lat.  A  fin.  vol.  iv.  p.  -199. 

The  mehts  of  Sedulius  are  altogether  of  a  nega- 
tive character.  Every  one  admita  thai  ho  wos  not 
destitiite  of  talent.  With  the  exception  of  several 
mistakes  in  quantity,  his  vene  is  by  no  meana 
raogh  nor  faAannaiikiai,  and  hli  hmgu^,  iemod 
nymii  the  mndcl  of  Vinril,  is  not  devoid  of  a  certain 
di-gree  of  elegance,  and  cannot  be  proooonced  im< 
pure ;  Mi  dwcriptleni  ifo  not  ooane  nor  exagge- 
rated. I! is  prose,  however,  presents  a  singular 
contrast,  the  style  being  in  the  highest  degree 
hirihoad  ifltwted,  the  phraseology  and  syntax  Jike 
barbarous.  Such  inconsistencies  are  by  no  means 
uncommon  among  the  writers  of  that  epoch,  and 
admit  if  mn  explanation.  In  verse  composition 
they  OTiflnitt  themselves  exclusively  to  the  words 
and  expressions  which  had  been  stamped  by  the 
authority  of  the  poets  in  the  Augtutan  aue,  accord- 
ing to  the  system  pursued  intto  HhiM  exercises 
of  modem  times,  while  their  prose  lifiiiiBlid  the 
ordinary  language  of  their  own  day. 

Wo  haoe  alnady  oheerred  that  SeMhw  m 
commended  by  Pope  Gr>lasios,  who  couched  hie 
praise  in  tJie  following  terms  {Dklmd.  xv.  8. 1 25)i 

yeMnhiHi  ;rlrf  MdH  POidiolo  Opus,  qaed  be- 
rnicis  descripsit  versibus,  insigni  laudc  prof.'rimus.** 
in  transcribing  the  document  the  word  haentkit 
was  oedden tally  substitvted  fbrlsroMk,  end  tho 
error  passed  undetected  in  some  of  the  authorised 
collectiona  of  Canona  Hence  it  came  to  pass  that, 
for  a  eomdderable  period,  sealous  churchmen,  and 
among  them  Pope  Paolus  IL  and  Pope  Hfldrimoi 
VI.,  moved  by  the  authority  of  one  so  holy,  were 
in  the  habit  of  anathematising  poets  in  geneml, 
and  of  declaring  that  aU  who  meddled  with  verse, 
even  nlthoii(;h  the  theme  might  idlM  tO  holy 
things,  were  heretics  and  accur!>ed. 

The  Editio  Prineepa  of  Seduliua  is  m  qoaito 
volume,  printed  nt  Paris  by  Badiiis  Ascensjus,  bat 
without  a  date  ;  the  second  edition  was  publtshid 
■bnf  wNh  Jvmtem  and  oUnn  by  Aldaa,  4te^ 
Venet.  1502.  The  most  elaborate  editions  are 
those  of  Cellarina,  8vow  tiai.  1704  and  1739 ;  of 
Aretondaii  die  LeovanL  1761 1  and  of  Aiofahii;, 
4to.  Rom.  1794.  The  different  pieces  will  ba 
foaad  in    Pod'tarum  Teterom  ocidisiiitkc.  Opna 
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CkriHimi**  of  G.  FMAn,  foL  BmH  1564  ;  in 

the  Bibliatfteca  Pct/rum  Afar.  fol.  Lugd.  1677,  voL 
vi  p.  45tt ;  in  the  Corpm  I'oeiarum  Lai,  of  Mat- 
tdn,  Tol.  ii.  p.  1060 ;  uid  In  ll»  ilftti  vohnM  of 

the  r„!'.<-fiu  Pimuremis.  [W.  R.] 

bKUi:;i>TA  {JUyimn),  Thi  Trojan  Phoeno- 
dtian  (odiencill  Mm  Rippolas,  Ippoteut  or  Ip- 
Kostnitus)  had  three  daughters.  When  he  was 
to  be  compelled  by  Laomedoa  to  ezpoee  one  of 
tbem  to  the  marine  monater  which  mTaging 
the  country,  he  called  the  peeple  tOMlher  and  in- 
duced  them  to  compel  Laomedon,  whoee  gnilt  had 
brought  the  monster  into  the  country*  to  expose 
Ut  own  dftV^Mir  Herin  Lanmedeo  Umb  took 
vengeance  by  causing  some  sailors  to  convey  the 
three  daughters  of  Phoenodamas  to  a  desert  part 
•f  dM  coast  of  Sicily  (mm  mf  Libya).  One  of 
thaM  maidens  was  Segesta  or  Egesta,  with  whom 
tlM  liver  god  Crimissos,  in  the  shape  of  a  bear  or 
ft  4ef,  begot  Aegettoi,  Egeetoa  or  Aoeetea,  by 
whom  Epestn  in  Sicilv  was  built.  (Tzetr.  ad  Ly- 
€opL  471,  953i  Senr.  ad  Amu  L  550,  t.  SO; 
mmyt.  L  A3.)  [L.  R] 

SEGESTES,  a  Cheruscan  chieftain,  the  oppo- 
Dent  of  Aiminitts.  He  waa  aUenatehr  the  c(m- 
qofliw  tad  tile  capUve  «f  Ut  gnat  tlvN.  Priwrte 
injuries  embittered  their  political  feud,  for  Arroinius 
carried  off  and  forcibly  married  the  daughter  of 
Segestes.  In  a.  d.  9  &^estfla  waned  Quintilius 
Varus  of  the  awMfimy  al  AimmiiN,  Sigimer 
and  other  CheniM^n  chiefs  agirfaat  him,  and  coon- 
aelied  him  to  arrest  them  ere  the  mrolt  broke  out. 
Hia  warning  was  dimgarded,  and  Varus  perished. 
In  A.  I).  14  Sopestes  was  forced  by  his  tribesmen 
into  a  war  with  liome  ;  but  he  still  corresponded 
widi  the  enemy,  and  Mnt  la  Oatmanicne  iafcwm 
tion  of  the  plans  and  moTements  of  the  Cheruscans. 
His  treachery  was  pcohablj  discovered,  since  the 
CberaanM  aMaokad  Bagiatia  ia  Ua  vwii  bavaa, 
and  he  was  rescued  with  difficulty  by  a  detachment 
aaut  by  Oenoanicus.  SegeMee  was  aooompaBied 
ta  tha  Ranaa  aamp  by  hia  chBdNii,  Ma  afamniaDd 
alients.  He  extenuated  his  psirt  in  the  war  by 
pleading  his  serrioea  to  Augustus,  who  had  granted 
him  the  Roaum  franchise,  and  ba  oflfered  to  n^«>> 
tiala  pitoa  with  the  insurgent  Germans.  Germa- 
nicus  assigned  Segestes  a  secure  dwelling-place  in 
Karbonne,  and  pardoned  his  son  Sigimundug,  who 
had  fandtod.  The  daughter  of  Segestes,  although 
clinging  rather  to  the  cause  of  her  husband.  Armi- 
than  to  her  father's,  was  sent  with  her 
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infant  son  to  Ravenna.  (Tac;  Anm.  \.  55—59 ; 
Veil.  Pat.  ii.  1 18  ;  Flor.  iv.  1-2.)  [  W.  B.  D.] 
SfiGKTIA,  a  Roman  divinity,  who,  together 
'or  Seja  aad  flamo«ia»  waa  invoked  by 
the  early  Italians  at  seed  time,  for  Segetia,  like 
the  two  other  names,  is  connected  with  mv  and 
mgm.  (PUiu  sviii.  &  MMak  8at  L 
IG  ;  August.  iM  Ok  IH  Wii  SS  TcrtuU.  De 
SpeeL  8.)  £L.  &] 

SEGIMB'RUS  0*  tba  Canqvenir"),  bivte  el 
Segestes,  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Cheruscans  in 
the  revolt  of  Lower  Germany,  in  a.  d.  9.  He  was 
present  with  Arminius  in  the  camp  of  Varus,  and 
nnd  him  on  tohtadaAataad  deatn  [Arminius]. 
In  A.  D.  15  Segimrnift  surrendered  himself  and  hia 
aeo  Sesithaces  to  Stertinius,  a  lientenant  of  Ger- 
waniena.  Ha  was  banished  ta  Cologne.  His  son's 
pardon  waa  obtained  with  more  difficulty,  eince 
Sesithaces  was  accused  by  the  survivors  of  Varus's 
legioua  af  haviqg  tictlad  willi  aaataM^  Oafar 
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leader's  remains.   (Tac.  Amu  L  71 1  8lni%.  wS.  ^ 

293  ;  Dion  Cass,  Iri.  19.)  [\V.  B.  I).J 

SEGIMUNDUS,  the  son  of  SegeMes,  was  np. 
pointed  prieat  ef  an  aMar  io  tlwna|ihbaiuhBai  af 
Cologne,  proliably  the  altar  rai^d  tn  Augustus 
Caesar,  lie  afttf wards  rejoined  his  tribe,  Um  Chm- 
nmeaaak  In  A.9. 14  Stglnwdaa  waa  om  «f  tha 
envoys  whom  Segestes  sent  to  Germanicua,  v^CB 
the  Cheniscana  were  besieging  him  in  hia  own 
howe.  Owmanicns  pardoned  the  pteriogs  defectseo 
of  Sigimundus,  and  allowed  him  to  share  hia  &tiM*'V 
ezile  in  Narbonne.  [SsGxam]  (Tac  Amn.i. 
57,  68  ;  Strab.  vii.  p.  291.)  rW.B.  D.J 

SEGONAX,  one  of  the  kings  af 
Britain,  who  joined  GaaaivaUi 
(Caes.  &£?.  v.  22.) 

SBOU'LIUS,  an  artist  in  gold  (amnffmr^  ife). 
whose  name  is  found  in  a  Latin  inscription  (Grutrr, 
p.  dcxzxix.  1 ),  in  which  hia  fall  name  ia  D.  ^lyfisw 
Alacta  (sic).  The  kwt  ami,  in  tlria  aaH^  aa  ia 
the  names  ot  Aulus  and  Quinius  Alexa  [QfixTrs], 
is  commonly  luppoeed  to  be  an  abbreviation  of  thia 
ganltiva  AhmUH  ar  af  Almmi  bat  Baanllla 
chette  thinks  that  it  is  a  distinct  ( 
d  M,  SAon^w,  125,  401,  2d  < 

B.  c.  43,  is  called  by  Cicero,  **] 
(Cic  ad  Fam.  xi.  20,  21.) 

SEJA'NUS,  AE'LIUa    Dion  Caasiva  aara 
that  his  praenomen  waa  Laetna.    Taeitva  iAum. 
iv.  1,  fic)  is  our  chief  authority  for  the  history-  of 
this  infamous  instrument  of  Tiberius.  Seuuiu^  was 
bom  at  Vulsinii,  in  Btonk:  Im  «m  wa  mm  ti 
Seius  Strabo,  a  Roman  eqnes,  who  was  commander 
of  the  praetorian  troops  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Aagustna  and  the  eaMMMCinent  of  that  of  Ti> 
Iterius.    Velleius  Paterculus  (ii.  127)  says  that  he 
waa  of  iiloatrioua  descent  en  the  maternal  aide  ; 
and  Upriaa  aMjaahnaa  tiat  Ui  HMlbar  ««i  af  tb0 
Junia  Gens,  beciuisc  Junius  HIaesus,  proconsul  <  f 
Africa,  waa  tlia  matemai  onde  of  Seianoa  (Tacit. 
Aim.  m.  7n    RaMW  aeaaead  &  af 
himself,  when  a  young  man,  to  the  lust  of 
a  rich  debauchee  (Dion  Cass.  Iviu  19).  Sejaane 
ultimately  gained  such  influence  over  Tiberias, 
that  this  suspicious  man,  who  wau  dose  and  r»> 
served  to  all  mankind,  opened  his  bosom  to  S«'iv 
nus,  and  made  him  his  confidant.    Sejanus  had  a 
body  capable  of  enduring  fistigoe,  and  a  mind 
capable  of  the  boldest  designs :  he  concealed  his 
own  thoughts,  and  was  a  calumniator  of  others  ; 
ha  eonld  fiiwn  and  crouch  ta  powcf^  theogh  he  waa 
insolent  to  those  1k*1ow  him  ;  to  the  world  he  put 
on  the  appearance  of  moderation,  but  his  ^geedi* 

poHcs  he  could  be  magnificent  and  profuse,  as  uell 
as  laboriona  and  vigilant.  Such  waa  the  character 
af  iIm  nan  wiw  ftr  many  years  govwnad  Tfhsriaik 

In  the  year  in  which  Au<^$tus  died,  a.  o.  )4, 
Sejanus  was  made  the  oolke^  of  hia  father  ia 
the  eomamnd  af  the  Plaetonan  baada,  and  vm 
sent  by  Tiberius  to  accompany  his  son  Drusas,  in 
his  visit  to  the  mutinous  legions  in  Pann<Hiia 
(Tadt.  Ann,  i.  24).  Upon  his  &ther  being  sent  as 
governor  to  Bgfpt^  Sejanaa  had  the  sole  command 
of  the  Praetorian  cohorts,  ^\'hen  Aftrippins,  the 
wife  of  Ciermanicus,  by  her  heroic  resolution,  had 
prevented  the  bridge  over  the  Rhine  from  bebg 
destroyed,  and  thug  secured  to  the  Roman  legions 
their  retreat  from  the  east  bank  of  the  nv«r,  the 
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of  eoch  A  •tamp,  was  ttiU  farther  irritated 

\>y  the  inunaationi  of  Sejanus,  who  sowed  the 
SMods  of  hatred  in  the  mind  of  Tiberius,  to  the  end 
that  th^y  might  ripen  in  due  time.  The  ambitious 
design  of  i^janus  began  to  be  suspected  by  the 
Romans  •when  Tiberius  betrothed  the  daughter  of 
Sejanoa  to  Dmsns,  the  son  ot'  Claudius,  who  was 
•Harwda  enpafor.  The  marriage  was  prevented 
by. the  untimely  death  of  the  youth  (Sueton.  Claud. 

In  A.  D.  22  the  theatre  of  Pompeios  was  burnt 
iTMt.  Amt.  m,  n\  <m  wUab  aaMMiaa  Bejanus 
receired  the  thanks  of  Tiberius  for  preventing  the 
eonflimration  from  spreading  further.  Seneca  {Ad 
Afuswiai,  22)  states,  tint  trim  silBlM  of  8e}aiiae 
was  decreed  to  be  plao^d  in  the  building  which 
Tiberius  reatond,  Ciemutius  Cordus  eirlaimod  that 
the  tbeatro  wmvimwttSif  idaaa. 

Sejanus  waa  the  person  who  adrised  that  the 
Pfaetorian  coborti,  whieh  had  hitherto  been  dis- 
posed in  Tarioos  parte  of  the  city,  should  bt 
siallneiail  in  one  camp  (Tacit  Am.  ir.  2),  a 
inensure  which  was  entirely  opposed  to  the  system 
of  Augustus  (Sueton.  Awj.  49).    He  urged  that 
tiM  ttDops  wodd  be  le&s  manigSiMs  if  they  wen> 
fcattt'red  ;  that  they  would  be  more  efficient  for  all 
emergencies  if  they  were  in  one  plac^  ;  and  would 
be  movB  iiafiil  ftaa  the  disaipation  of  the  city. 
Hut  they  were  not  remored  from  the  city  ;  they 
were  atationed  close  to  it ;  and  they  afterwards 
auamiDud  Rom,  aa  nastai%  whoMm  the  occasion 
t  nme.    The  object  of  Sejanus  was  to  make  himself 
popular  with  the  soldiers.  He  appointed  the  oen- 
twWm  a«l  tiftnm:  be  gare  posta  af  Imoar 
and  rmoluaNBttahitcnatiiros  and  favourites  ;  and 
Tiberius,  tbs  soak  aoi^cioua  of  men,  bad  such 
•anftdsnes  in  the  piaafiiel,  that  ba  edled  Mm  bia 
asasdatt  in  the  laboora  of  administration,  and 
allowed  his  busts  to  stand  in  the  theatres  and  fora, 
and  STSB  to  be  placed  in  the  principia  of  the  l^ons. 
Tkm  CMMlitg  tyrant  was  completely  infiUaated  with 
a  nan  whose  object  was  to  destroy  his  master. 

There  were  many  obstacles  between  Sejanus  and 
As  iMpfliU  power,  bat  he  set  about  removing 
them.    Dru9us,  the  son  of  Tiberius,  who  was  of  a 
hasty  temper,  had  given  Sejanus  a  blow,  in  a  dis- 
patt  witb  bini)  lor  dda  ireniao  af  the  story  is 
more  probable  than  that  which  maltea  Sejanus  give 
the  blow  (Tadt.  .^sa.  iv.     and  the  note  of  Lip- 
aiosX    Sejanaa  wfaafad  bliawlf  by  dabaaddn^ 
Livia  or      villa,  the  sister  of  Oanaanicus,  and  the 
wi£s  of  DrusttSi  and  he  eneouraged  her  to  the 
ONBdsr  af  bar  baAand,  by  promising  her  marriage 
and  a  participation  in  the  imperial  power  to  which 
h»  aa^red.    To  show  that  he  was  in  earnest,  Se- 
Jnnt  dinweed  hia  wife  Apicata.   The  crime  was 
Mfidmil  Ibara  waa  a  ittiag  opportunity,  and 
Dnisus  was  poisoned  by  Sejanus  (Tacit  Ann.  iv. 
8«  10,  A.  D.  23).    Sejanus  asked  the  permission  of 
Tiberius  to  marry  Liria,  but  the  emperor  vajected 
his  petition,  though  in  studied  language,  and  in 
terms  that  did  not  take  away  all  hope.  Sejanus 
■aw  that  it  waa  tiaw  to  aet  witb  caatiaQ  |  be  pei^ 
suaded  TiberiuB  to  retire  from  Rome  into  privacy, 
hoping  that  he  should  thus  gradually  outre  all  the 
odministfaliaB  ia  biawatt    Agrippina,  iba  wlb  ef 
'^lennaniciis,  was  now  a  widow  ;  and  Sejanus,  who 
feared  and  hated  her,  instilled  into  Tiberius  sus- 
piciona  «bak  As  bad  a  party  at  Roma  Agrippina, 
bi'in^  weary  of  her  widowed  state,  asked  Tiberius 
to  allow  her  to  marry  again;  but  the  emperor  gave 
?  t>  her  urgent  aotiaatiaai  SejanasiMxed 
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I  the  oeeaaiaa  to  make  Agrippina  snspidoaa  of  the 

designs  of  Tiberius,  and  his  agents  persuaded  hor 
that  the  emperor  designed  to  take  her  off  by 
poison.  Agrippina,  who  was  not  a  woman  to  con* 
ceal  her  thoughts,  pbmily  showed  Tiberins,  at  a 
banquet,  that  she  fiuspected  his  designs  ;  and  the 
emperor  uttered  words  which  imported  that  if  he 
were  suspected  of  wishing  to  poison  htf,  H  OSald 
not  be  surprising  if  he  let  her  feel  his  resentment. 
An  accident  increased  the  credit  of  Sejanus,  aud 
confirmed  the  confidence  of  TibariaBk  Tlie  anperer, 
with  Sejanus  and  others,  was  feasting  in  a  natural 
care,  between  Amychie,  which  was  on  the  sea 
eoaat  aad  Ibo  biUa  af  F^adL  Tboaatnmeaef  tba 


cave  suddenly  fell  in,  and  cnished  some  of  the 
slarea  ]  and  all  the  guests,  in  alarm,  tried  to  make 
tbdr  Mcaaa  Sejanus,  resting  his  loMaa  oa  tba 
couch  of  Tiberius,  and  placing  hi:i  shoulders  under 
ths  feUiag  rock,  protected  his  master,  and  was  di^ 
OOfmaA  m  this  poatore  by  the  soldiers  who  oama 
ta  tbair  reliefl  After  Tiberins  had  shut  himself  np 
in  the  island  of  Capreae,  Sejanus  had  full  scope  for 
his  machinations,  and  the  death  of  Livia.  the 


mother  of  Tiberius  f  A.  89),  was  followed  by  the 
lianishmant  of  AgnroiiM  sad  bar  aoaa  Maia  aad 

Drusua, 

Tibmiat  at  but  began  to  suspect  the  dedjgaa  of 

Sejanus  ;  perhaps  he  had  suspected  them  for  somo 
time,  but  he  had  duplicity  enotuh  to  conceal  his 
snspiekma.  Jooephna  stataa  laal  Aatoak,  bia 
sister-in-law,  informed  him  by  letter  of  the  am- 
bitious views  of  Sejanna.  Tiberias  Mt  tfaiU  it  was 
tiaw  ta  fid  bfanadr  ef  a  maa  who  waa  ahaost  mois^ 

than  a  rival  To  cover  his  schemes  and  rerffovt? 
Sejanos  from  about  hiai,  Tiberius  made  him  joint 
eonad  wiA  btmitif,  ia  a.  d.  31  ;  and  gave  a  pon- 
tificate to  him  and  his  son.  Still  he  would  not  let 
Sejaniu  come  to  him  in  his  retreat,  and  while  he 
stiU  amoaed  him  with  the  hopes  of  Livia's  mar- 
riage, he  Mras  plotting  his  ruin.  In  the  mean  time 
Tiberius  strengthened  himself  by  making  Caliifula 
a  pontifex  Augusii  aud  intimating  that  he  was  to 
be  his  ancceasor.  "i^jania  saw  the  danger  coming, 
but  he  was  unable  to  prevent  it  Tiberius,  acting 
with  his  usual  duplicity,  gave  Sejanus  reason  to 
believe  that  he  was  going  to  aaaociata  him  with 
himself  in  the  tribunitian  authority  ;  but  at  the 
time  ha  sent  Sartoriua  Macro  to  Rome,  with  a 
to  tdto  tba  aomaaod  of  tbo  pnatoibm 
cohorts.  Macro,  after  assuring  himself  of  the  troops, 
and  dcf  riYingSejanna  of  his  usual  guard,  produosd 
akilar  ffma  Tibariaa  to  the  aenate.  Hbeiios  oz- 
pmaad  himself  in  his  usual  perplexed  way,  when 
he  wished  his  meaning  to  be  inferred  without  being 
deckred  in  explicit  terms.  The  meaning  was  clear 
enoo^l  hb  was  afraid  of  Sejanus,  and  wished 
to  be  secured  airainst  Iiim.  Sejanus,  who  was 
present,  bad  received  the  usual  fawning  submission 
of  the  servile  senato,  ao  }m%  at  ibagr  tbaqgbt  that 
the  letter  of  Tiberius  was  going  tmnounce  new 
honours  for  him.  When  it  waa  ntd,  there  was 
not  a  ama  among  them  to  givo  bki'a  word  of 
solatinn  or  show  him  a  sign  of  respect  The  i 
Hegulus  conducted  him  to  prison,  and  the  _  _ 
who  wodd  bars  dadawd  haaomperor,  if  thiowbrd 
had  been  given  to  them,  loaded  him  with  insult 
and  ootiaga.  Hia  slataaa  were  pulled  down  before 
Ua  ima  Tba  aoaala  oa  Ao  amo  di^  doeraad  bia 
death,  and  he  was  immediately  executed.  His 
body  was  dragged  about  the  streets,  and  finally 
thiDVB  into  the  Tiber ;  or  rather,  aays  Seneca 
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{De  TranquUIiiate^  c.  11),  there  warcely  remftined 
•  ft«gm«al«f  itte  tlM  raBeatfaBir  to  dmg  to  th* 
lirer. 

Many  of  the  friends  of  Sejarnu  pemhed  at  the 
nme  time,  among  whom  was  pnoiUy  hit  uncle 
JnniuH  RIaPSHR.  Hi«  surviving  son  and  n.  dnughtor 
shan>d  his  fate.  The  daoghter  was  probably  the 
child  who  had  baea  WtoMMd  to  Dratn,  Ik*  Mm 
of  Chiudius.  The  (rirl  was  ao  (giorant  of  what  was 
going  on  that  she  freqoantfy  iMCed  why  th«y  weca 
dragging  her dong, that dnwBiIdwfirdo Many 
more,  and  would  lurisent  to  a  whipping.  The 
writers  of  the  time  stated  that  it  was  a  thing  nii- 
beard  of  ftr  a  firpn  to  bt  capitally  puraskad  hf 
the  triumviri,  and  accordingly  she  was  ravished  by 
theexecutiooerbafamhawMpal  todaath.  (Tadc 
Jan.  T.  IL) 

Apicata,  the  divorced  wife  of  Sejanoi,  after 
having  informed  Tiberius  by  letter  that  his  son 
Drusus  had  been  |)oisoned  by  Sejanus  and  Livia, 
kiUad  herselt  This  disclosure  brought  about  more 
txecutions.  It  is  said  that  Tiberius  would  have 
pardoned  Livio,  but  that  her  mother  Antonia  would 
Bot  pardon  hei^  and  compelled  bar  to  dia  b]r  vtar- 
▼atton.  The  prop»>rty  of  Sejanus  was  taken  from 
tba  aeraham  into  the  fisco*.   (Tacit,  ^aa.  vi.  2.) 

InaddMoBto  tha  Aandiflr  ItaNM,  thaddef 

authorities  for  the  history  of  Sojanus  are  Suetonius, 
TiieHat,  and  Dion  Caasius,  Ivii.  hiii.  All  the 
mhflfiliaa  «ra  nfemd  to  by  Tillemont,  Hittoire 
dm  Bmptreurty  vol.  i.  Velleius  Paterculus  is  a 
piMgyrlat  of  Sejanus  ;  and  if  Tacitus  has  told  the 
tooik  of  Sejanna,  Pateicidas  was  a  rile  flatterer. 
The  fiwt  thi^  he  dedicated  his  work  to  M.  Vinicius, 
who  was  consul  a.  n.  30,  shows  the  latest  period 
at  which  he  was  writing.  He  may  have  peri^ht'd 
With  S<-janu9.    [ PaTUOO&IMl]  [(i. 

SRI  A  n  US,  L.,  was  praetor  A- n.  'I  tiou^'h 
a  friend  of  Aeiius  S«-janus,  and  probably  a  kinsman, 
he  was  spared  by  Tibariok  This  Sejanus,  at  the 
celebration  of  the  Flomlia,  employed  only  bald- 
hoided  persons  to  pecibnn  the  ceremonies,  which 
woiw  pioloiigad  to  vM  #fWtlB||f  and  iIm  f|iactotova 
wen?  lighted  nut  of  the  theatre  Tiy  five  thouvind 
children,  with  torchat  in  thair  hands  and  their 
■aana  aHBvw*  ma  was  nona  so  naiMia  i  laanoBi 
yAn  Vaa  bald  at  the  top  of  his  head.  The  emperor 
lAetod  to  know  nothing  of  this  insult.  It  becama 
s  fMlUott,  in  conset^uence  ortk!s8flBur,toadlbald 
pirsons  Sejani.  (Dion  Cassius,  IviiL  1ft.)  C^I*] 

SKILKNUS.  [SiLBNus.] 

SEIUS.  I.  M.  Saii78  L.  r.,  dtstinguiahad 
himself  by  his  Utfgeues  to  the  paofda  fa  Ua  anda 
aadileship,  although  he  had  been  previously  con- 
damned  to  the  payment  of  so  great  a  fine  tlmt  he 
had  no  longer  snffiiBiant  imparty  to  entitle  him  to 
a  pl.ice  in  the  equestrian  census.  We  do  not  know 
the  year  in  which  he  was  aedile  ;  bot  Cicero  says 
tiM  ka  urn  ihetod  la  pnfnenoo  to  M .  Papioa 
Piso,  who  was  consul  in  n.  c.  61  (Plin.  H.  N.  xv. 
1  ;  CiceUQf.ii,  U^pro  J'tme.  5).  In  ikc.  5*2 
ba  M0Mod  M.  Sanferaa,  who  waa  diABdad  by 
Cicero  [SAt  FKtt'^.  No.  2].  In  the  foUnwinp  year. 
B.  c  61,  he  waa  involTed  in  tha  condemnation  of 
FkMtariaa  (hmik  Phmrtmm  aaiiailiw.  do. 
ad  Alt.  T.  20.  §  8).  [Plaktorius,  No.  5.]  He 
was  a  friend  of  Atticus  and  Cicero,  and  the  latter 
laments  his  death  in  a.  c.  45.  (Ascon.  in  Milon. 
p.  55,  ed.  Orelli ;  Varr.  I{.  R,  iii.  2.  §  7,  iii.  10. 
S  1  ;  Cie.  ad  Fam.  it.  7,  <i'/  AU.  v.  13,  xiL  II.) 

2.  M.  Sbius,  probably  tlie  son  of  the  preceding. 


was  a  friend,  and  apparently  legatns,  of  D.  HmtuSs 
m  B.  c.  44.  (de.  nd  Fam'  xi.  7.) 

3.  ?rics.  was  a  parlis-in  of  M.  Antoniua,  after 
the  death  of  Caesar,  and  is  thereiiarB  abiiacd  bj 
Cicero  (ML  s&  f)L  ThapHMBoAidVlBMS  w 
another  passage  of  Cicero  (  Phil,  sttL  13)^  in 
bably  a  £slsa  readmg  for  Seiuk 

4.  Cir.  Bbtob,  had  ikoftBaal  haiaa  of  lua  mfc^^ 
wlikh  was  fated  to  bring  destruction  to  whenever 
possessed  it.  Saitu  waa  ooodamnad  and  put  to 
daBik  by  It  ABtoBhMiaftonrarta  tha  triaaiTir,  af>. 

jan  ntly  during  the  civil  war  between  Caesar  axk<l 
tha  Fomneians.  This  hone  then  passed  into  thm 
k«Bda  of  DokbaUa,  and  aAerwarda  into  thoaa  oC 
Cassius,  both  of  whom  puishad  by  a  violent  deatlu 
Henoe  arose  the  proverb  conoening  an  unfortunat« 
man :  iUe  homo  habet  etpam  Seiammm,  (CielU  iu.  H.) 
SEIUS  POSTI  MU&  [PonrintDa.] 
SKI  rs  gUAURATUSs  owdaMMd^Bw  ^ 

(Tac.  .Inn.  vi.  7.) 

SEIUS  STRABO.  [SrRABa] 

SEIUS  TU  HERO.  LTuaaaaj 

SEIKEN.  [SiKBN.1 

SELB^B  (Sal^XalM  «M  MaBa^ar 

Luna,  wan  the  goddess  of  the  moon,  or  the  mooa 
personified  into  a  divina  baing.   Sba  !■  called  a 
dangbtor  of  Hyperiea  aai  Theto,  aad  aeeacdingly 
a  sister  of  Helios  and  Eos  (H«'s.  Tftroj.  371,  Ac; 
ApolkHLi.  2.  S  2  {  SckoL  od  i*md.  iMkm,  t.  1,  md 
>1  fioAba  iUad.  fr.  M ) :  bal  «lh«a  aaak  of  her  at  a 
daughter  of  Hyperion  by  Euryphatst  (Hem. 
Hjfmn,  31.  5),  or  of  Pailaa  (Horn.  J/mm.  as  Merc. 
99,  &c.>.  or  of  Zens  and  Latooa  (SchoL  ad  EmrijK 
I'hncn.  175),  or  lastly  of  Helios  (Eurip.  Uc;  comp. 
Hygin.  Pniff.  p.  10.  e<l.  Mtmcker).    She  is  alM> 
called  Phoebe,  as  the  sister  of  Phoebus,  the  god  of 
the  sun.    By  Endymton,  whom  ^  loved,  and 
whom  she  sent  to  sleep  in  order  to  kiss  hin>.  <ihe 
became  the  mother  of  fifty  daughters  (ApoUud.  i. 
7.  §  5 ;  Cfe.  7k«x  L  38  ;  CatuU.  6IL  ft  t  Paaa 
1.  §  2)  ;  by  Zeus  she  b<'came  the  mother  of  Pan- 
deia,  Etaa,  and  Namea  (Horn,  i/yaus.  32.  14  ; 
Phit  d^a^NM.  ttL  hi  tB.t  8ehaL  mi  PimL  Nmu 
Hypoth.  p.  42.'),  rd.  Hockh).     Pan  aKo  is  taid  to 
hare  had  connexion  with  her  in  the  shape  of  a 
vkito  nwi  ( Virg.  Gconj.  a.  SftlX  Sakaa  k  da- 
scribed  as  a  very  beautiful  goddess,  with  long  wings 
and  a  golden  diadem  (Uom.  Hpim,  32.  1,  7),  and 
Aacdiyhia  (SqaL  8!K))  caUa  bar  tha  aja  of  nigki. 
She  rode,  Eko  kar  brother  HeUoi,  aaraaa  tba 
heavens  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  white  horses, 
cows,  or  mules  (Ov.  Fa$i,  ir.  374,  iii.  110,  Htm, 
Am.  2'>8 ;  Auson.£]'p.v.3;Clandian,7?a/i<.i¥Hai|s» 
iii.  103  ;  Nonn.  Diimyt.  vii.  244  \    She  wag  re- 
presented on  the  pedestal  of  the  throne  of  Zeus  at 
Olympia,  riding  on  a  kana  «  B  vab  (Paus.  v.  1 1. 
§  3)  ;  anil  at  Mis  there  was  a  statue  of  her  with 
two  horns  ( Paus.  vi.  24.  f  5).    In  later  times  Se- 
laaaaraaidaalifiadvi*  Aitom{a.and  tkawanhip 
of  the  two  became  amalgamated  (Callim.  Hymn,  in 
Dion.  114,  141 ;  Soph.  Oad,  7>r.  207  »  Pint. 
Sympm,  La;  OMbU.  M.  16  \  Sarv.  mi  Am.  i». 

vi.  1 18).  In  works  of  art,  however,  the  tHv> 
dirinitias  are  usnaUy  diatingnished  ;  tha  £Me  of 
Sakoa  being  moca  fbU  BDd  rand,  her  figars  lesa 

tall,  and  always  clothed  in  a  lon^  rol>e  ;  her  veil 
forms  an  arch  above  her  heed,  and  above  it  there  is 
the  crescenL    (Hirt,  MyikcL  BUdtrk,  S8.) 

At  Rome  Lima  had  a  temple  MI  um  Arenttniw 
(Liv.  xl.  2  :  Or.  FatL  iii.  884.)  (L&] 

SELE^NE.   [Clbopatba,  No.  8.] 
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SEI200US  (1i\tmos\  hiftoncal  1.  A  king 
of  BosponiB,  of  whom  we  know  only  that  he  m- 
eended  the  throne  in  B.C  433,  on  the  death  of 
Spartaew  1^  and  i«%Bid  Cmt  jmn»  (Diod.  xii. 
96.) 

2.  A  Miicedoniaii,  father  of  Ptolemy,  the  Soma- 
lophybuc  of  Alexander  the  Ofwl,  who  «m  killed 
•t  the  battle  of  Issus.    [Ptoi  KMAKtJa,  No.  4.] 

S.  The  second  ion  of  Antiochua  VIL  Sidetea, 
Md  oU«r  biolhar  of  Antieehu  Cfdeane.  In 
the  battle  against  the  Purthiane,  in  which  Antio- 
chna  Sidetea  waa  alain,  ml  a  128»  Seleucus  was 
token  priiontr;  ho  woe  kindlj  loeeked  by  the 
Parthian  monarcli,  and  treated  with  royal  magni- 
ficence ;  but  it  doeenot  appear  that  he  ever  regained 
his  liberty  (Eaeeb.  ^rm.  p.  167).  A  paMoge  of 
Poaidoniua  {ap.  Athrn,  iv.  p.  163),  which  had 
been  refcrn^d  I  v  Fro«lich  and  other  writers  to  Sk- 
I.IUCUS  (Jallinicus,  evidently  relates  tu  the  cap- 
tifity  of  tlue  Selencna,  though  Athenaeua  inad- 
Tertentlr  cives  him  tbo  ttUo  «  kiqg.  (Njobohr, 
A7.  6lv4ri/?.  p.  .iOO.) 

4.  Suimanied  CYBHMUOrBS  (KvtfuxnUmrr,  the 
packer  of  salt  fi«h),  a  name  piven  him  in  dt-rision 
by  the  Alexandrians,  waa  in  reality  a  man  of  ignoble 
kM  and  •  low  eonditieii,  hot  who  prateo&d  to 
ko  deewnded  from  the  royal  rnro  of  tlx*  S«-!tMiridae. 
On  tUo  aeeeont  he  wat  choeen  by  tiie  Aiexaudriant 
Id  68,  wboa  tkey  kod  oxpdied  dMrfr  king 
Flokmy  Auletet,  and  e>tah1i^)i<'d  hi^  driughter 
Berenice  on  the  throne,  to  be  the  husband  o[  their 
young  queen.  'Ho  wm  aooordingly  eent  im  horn 
Syria,  and  the  marriage  actually  solemniatd  |  kot 
Berenice  was  so  disgusted  with  his  mean  and 
•ordid  character,  that  she  caused  him  to  be  strangled 
only  a  few  days  ofter  tkoir  nnptiale  (Dion  Cas«. 
XTxix.  57  ;  Strah.  xvii,  p.  796  ;  Suet.  Vc:^.  19). 
Vaillant  (flUt.  Hfij.  6yr.  p.  397)  and  Froelich 
ouppose  him  to  have  been  a  joODgBr  kvMki^  of 
Antiochus  Asiaticus,  and  the  same  Who  accom- 
^nied  him  to  Rome  about  B.C.  78  (lee  Cic 
Tkirr.  b.  97)  t  h«t  l»tk  Dion  CbMiao  and  Strabo 
clearly  imply  that  he  was  a  mere  pretender.  But, 
from  his  being  seleGted  by  the  Alexandrians,  it  is 
not  {mprobobM  that  ko  rfofwed  to  ko  a  ion  el  An* 
tiorhu-i  X.  and  ClT-  'palra  Selene,  which  would  give 
him  an  apparent  connection  with  the  royal  £imily 
of  Egrpt  afeo.  [E.  H.  B.J 

SELEUCUS  I.  {HKwKoi)  sumaraed  Nkator, 
king  of  Syria,  and  the  founder  of  the  Syrian 
Bonarchy.  He  was  the  eon  of  Antiochus,  a 
Macedonian  of  distinction  among  tko  officers  of 
Philip  II.,  but  falm!r)us  Btories  were  in  circulation 
(evidently  fabricated  after  he  had  attained  to  great- 
aaioX  ^'hich  refwoionted  him  as  the  otTspring  of  a 
miraeiilous  intercourse  of  lii?  mother  Laodice  with 
Apollo.  (Ju&tin.  zv.  4.)  From  the  sLatementi 
eonoeming  his  age  at  his  death,  his  birth  may  be 
probably  riv>-i«'ned  to  about  B.  c.  35!?,  and  he  would 
thus  be  about  twenty-four  yean  old  when  he  ac- 
oonponted  Aloianilor  on  hie  expedition  to  Asia, 
as  one  of  the  officers  of  the  ircupoi,  or  horse  pnards. 
He  was  early  diatinguished  for  hia  great  personal 
otiength,  OB  w^  aa  oomage,  of  wkia  ko  u  lud  to 
have  atforded  a  proof  by  overcomiiip  a  savage  bull, 
nnarmed  and  •inglo'handed.  (Appian.  S^,  hi ; 
AeL  V.H,  xtL  l£)  Of  kif  lerrteeoBianeaeer 
we  hear  nothing  during  the  early  campaigns  of 
Alexander  in  Asia;  but  it  is  evident  that  he  must 
haw  earned  the  confidence  of  tkat  monarah,  as  at 
tka  famva  of  tka  J^jdaipMi  in  s.a  9X1*  wa  And 


him  eelected  by  the  kino, '  „^  .  mmmmmm,^^ 

Perdiccas,  and  Lysimjicnus,  to  accompanr  hrax 
with  the  body  of  troops  which  were  to  croca  tb« 
river  in  the  tir^t  instance.    la  the  oafaaeqacsB 
battle  against  Porus,  also,  he  bore  an  importaut 
part.    (Air.  Amb,  t.  13,  16.)   But  tkat  dacwo 
•irrieeo  woca  onl j  a  mall  portiott  of  tkooo  m  f  nnltj 
rendered  by  kim,  during  the  Indian  campai|ciio« 
may  be  infeiiad  from  the  cirvorastanoo  tknt«  mA/ex 
tko  ntom  of  Alexander  to  Snaa,  Seleneaa  waa  ono 
of  the  officers  upon  whom  the  king  bestowed,  as  ft 
rowaidf  the  band  of  an  Asiatic  princesa.  lite 
brido  waa  Apama,  the  daughter,  aocordin?  ta 
Arrian,  of  the  Bactrian  chief  SpitoMMIk  t!)<>i-_:]x 
Strabo  calls  her  father,  probably  erroneously,  Ar- 
tabaxus.  (Arr.  AmA.  vii.  4  ;  Strab.  xii.  p. 

Seleucus  was  in  close  attendance  upon  Aiaw^i^^y 
during  his  last  iline»ft,  and  is  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  otiicers  who  consult4*d  the  oracle  of  Serapis  in 
n-g-ard  to  his  recovery  (Arr.  Anab.  vii.  'JS).  During 
tho  dissensions  wliich  fullon-ed  thf  dtath  of  x\.^. 
great  king,  he  took  part  with  Perdiocas  and  tb« 
other  leaders  of  tka  oavaby,  aad  wae  rewarded  fag 
his  att.irhment  to  their  cause  by  obtaininir,  ia 
the  arrangemente  nltimatohr  adopted,  the  import-' 
ant  poet  of  ckOindi  of  tka  Mpm^  mb  9€  ihm 


most  honourable  appointments  in  the  army 
which  had  previtNuly  b4>en  held  bv  Perdi 
kianelC  (AiriaB.«fpb />Ao/.  p.  69,a;  Dnd. 
Appian.  Stjr.  .57  ;  .Tus'/m.  xiii.  4,  who  inaccurately 
terms  it     castronun  tribunatua.*^)    The  regent, 
donbtlees,  thought  that  he  oould  redton  with  se- 
curity on  the  fidelity  of  Seleucus ;  but  the  IatSar« 
though  he  adhered  to  him  until  the  cipeditim 
againist  Egypt,  and  accompanied  him  on  tltat  c»cca- 
sion,  \\a%  one  of  tko  fitst  to  join  in  tko  dieoontenta 
whuh  bmke  out  on  the  disaster*  su«itained  at  th« 
paasage  of  the  Nile  [PkuuiccasJ,  aaid  even  put 
hloMMf  at  tko  koad  of  tko  antineers  who  broke 
into  the  re-.-ent's  tent,  and  transfixed  him  on  their 
•pears.   (Corn.  Nep.  £um.  5  ;  Diod.  xviiL  36  ) 
During  tiie  troubm  tkat  followed,  we  find  kin 
interposing  his  influence  and  authority  with  the 
army,  in  fisvour  of  Antipater,  when  aeaaiied  by  the 
invoelitM  of  Enrydice ;  and,  in  lk»  aeeond  part^ 
ti  III  nf  the  provinces  (at  Triparadeisus  B.C.  3'Jl), 
he  obtained  fior  hie  portion  the  wealthy  and 
poftaat  mtiapy  of  Bakylenia,  of  wUek  ka  f 
to  take  po&!4e»i>ion.  (Arr.  ap.  PkoL  f,  71tktIKod. 
xriii.  3d,  xix.  12  ;  App.  Syr.  57.) 

The  ambitiont  deeigni  of  Pithon  having  invelvtd 
that  general  in  war  with  the  neighbouring  ff**np. 
and  ultimately  led  to  his  eTpuIsim  from  hi*  own 
government  [Pitiion],  belcucus  atTordini  bim  a 
refuge  in  Bilqrlonia,  and  WM  pwtnring  to  aapftort 
liiiu  by  arms  when  the  approach  of  FtimenesH* 
traded  the  attention  of  both  the  cunteuding  partusa 
in  another  direction.  Seleucus  and  Pithon  imoM* 
diately  declared  in  favour  of  Antigonus.  and  endea- 
voured, though  without  success,  to  prevent  Eu- 
menee  from  crossing  the  Tigrie  and  oflfeetiBg  a 
junction  with  the  forces  assembled  under  P<  un  ^ 
and  his  brother  satraps.  Seleucus,  however,  rc- 
nainod  in  posseeeion  of  Bakjrion,  and  ocnt  to 
Antigonus  to  liasten  march.  On  the  arrival 
of  the  latter,  he  joined  him  with  aU  kie  i 
they  adtaaeed  tegedior  farto  ~ 
annexed  by  Antigonus  to  the  satrapy  of  .Seleiinis, 
and  the  hitter  was  appointed  to  carry  on  the  siege 
of  Susa,  while  Antigonna  himeelf  advanced  iaio 
Vf^vf  Avn  f^f  "W*  PwTiwft  fiifbn  tka  chae  ef 
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I  MipiUjrns  in  Media,  whicli  terminate  in  the 
vSefeat  of  Kuroenes,  !<«"!»"iicus  had  made  himiwlf 
miat«r  of  Siua,  and  returned  tu  ikbylon,  where 
Ifte  raeelTed  Antigonus  in  til*  Mat  iplendid  manner, 
on  hit  return  from  the  nppor  proviticfs.  But  the 
'victory  of  that  general  bad  entirely  altered  hit 
yaitiw  ia  nlatioii  to  hi*  fmiff  Mm^  mi  liw 
fate  of  Pithon  mii^ht  well  serve  as  a  warnini?  to 
lua  brother  ntiapa.   Nor  waa  it  long  before  thoe 

Cook  ocra<*ion  tn  find  fault  with  Bonif  fxercise  of 
■tttlioht/  on  tho  part  of  Selouciu,  and  at  length 
^wnit  to  tu  M  to  call  Mb  to  mbbomiI  ftv  Aa  sdnrf- 
nistration  of  the  rrvenueH  of  his  satrapy,  an  as- 
wunption  of  lopenoritj  to  which  ho  iUto|ethec 
vafaaed  to  nMt  Bat  MnMto  «m  mtUa  to 
cope  with  the  power  of  hit  adTerHury,  and  conse- 
qoMrily  determined  toaaa^  the  iate  which  awaited 
hhB,  by  timely  flight,  nd  Mcrctly  qiutted  Babylon 
with  only  fifty  hotMaen.  Antigonua  in  vain 
iMned  orders  for  his  pursuit  and  apprehension,  and 
he  made  his  war,  in  safety,  through  Mesopotamia 
•nd  Svria,  into  Kmpt,  B.C  316.  (Diod.  xviiL7l^ 
xix.  12—14.  la,  in,  .iS  :  App.  Syr.  53.) 

Here  he  immediateir  endeavoured  to  aroaie 
PtilMif  to  ft  MMt  «f  tM  danger  inMHitag  btm 
the  power  and  ambition  of  Antigonua,  and  rac- 
ceeded  in  inducing  him  to  unite  with  Lyunmchus 
■nd  OMMnder  bi  •  kmm  MidMt  Aeir  common 
ly.  (Diod.  xir.  56  ;  App.  Syr.  5X)     In  the 
that  followed  (for  the  evrata  of  which 
p.  582)  8el— BM  took  a 
part.    He  was  at  first  appointed  to  command  the 
llaot  of  Ptolemy,  with  which  we  find  him  carrying 
on  ip—liiiM  on  ^  «Mat  of  Syffai  dwing  the 
tiift    Tyre  by  Antigonus  a»  well  as  snheeqoently 
in  Imubk  and  the  islands  of  the  Aegaean,  and  ren- 
dering important  assistance  to  Mendaos  in  the 
conquest  of  Cyprus.    At  length,  in  a.  a  812,  he 
iii<)iiced  Ptolemy  to  take  the  field  in  person  in 
Coele-byria,  against  the  youthful  Demetrius,  and 
bm  an  important  part  in  tba  4mUcn  battle  of 
Clara.    That  victory  laid  open  once  more  the  route 
to  iiabylon  and  the  East,  and  he  now  prevailed 
«p«  Mitoy  to  tend  htm,  «ttk««Mll  htm,  to 
posse"ision  of  his  former  satrapy.    On  this 
enterprise  be  set  oat  with  only  800  foot 
■MWi  oat  WM  joowa  ay  MBnaNiMam 
an  hit)  march  through  Mesopotamia  ;  and  so  great 
Via  his  popularity,  (hat  all  the  inhahitanta  of 
Bibyl«Bb  dMfaiadfaiUifiNaaB.  HtanlandllM 
fH^  without  opposition,  and  speedily  reduced  tlio 
flMrieea,  which  had  takea  cdfoge  in  the  fiitadtili 
Hm tatowry  af  BabyloB  by  BiitawM  at 
fUt  pviod,  that  the  Syrian  monarchy  is  commonly 
gwktasi  to  commence,  and  we  find  the  coins  of 
the  Syrian  kmgs,  aa  wall  aa  many  later  wiiten, 
cakohiting  the  yean  from  this  epoch.   This  era  of 
the  Seleuddae,  aa  it  is  termed,  has  been  deter- 
mined by  chronologers  to  the  1st  of  October,  a  c 
312.  (Diod.  zix.  58,  60,  62,  68,  80,  89,  84,  90, 
91  ;   Appian.  Syr.   f>4  ;    Euseb.  Arm.  p.  163  ; 
Froelich,>4nna^e«  lifffumSyriof.,  p.  9;  Ideler,//afu^&. 
lf.CSInMiofa^voLi.  pp.445— 451  ;  Clinton, /f. 
vol.  ii.  p.  172  ;  Eckhel,  vol.  iii.  pp.  210.  221.) 

Meanwhile  Nicanor,  the  satrap  of  Media,  had 
antaihM  a  ktga  fbne,  witli  wbidi  he  advanced 
to  oppose  Seleucus  ;  htit  the  latter  hastened  to 
flwet  him  in  the  field,  totally  defraled  him  at  the 
pesmga  af  Aallgti^aBd  Wkwad  nlitoviBtory 


m 

adjaceoA  dillrfito.  But  while  he  was  thus  engaged 

in  the  npper  provinces,  Demetrius,  who  had  bien 
detached  by  hiit  father  Antigonus,  from  Syria,  had 
regained  possession  of  Babylon,  vUek  Pittrocleo 
(who  had  Iwen  left  there  by  Si'leucus)  was  Unable 
to  hold  against  him.  The  invader  was,  however^ 
foiled  in  the  attempt  to  leduoe  om  of  tha  dtoddi 
attached  to  the  capital ;  and  sooo  ifiar,  by  his  hasty 
return  to  Syria  left  it  open  to  Safeacus  to  recover 
posseanoB  of  Babyloiii,  «lkh  ffca  lM«  probably 

effected  Avith  littW  iMM^fW    (IXod*  ttZ.  IM  | 
Piut.  Demdr.  7.) 
¥nm  tUi  p«iaa  «•  am  M  ahaoH  vliaOy  is 

the  dark,  as  to  the  subsequent  operations  of  Seleu- 
caa,  dunitt  an  interval  of  nearly  ten  yeara.  It  is 
nal  a  BttU  rfagalar  that  hb  aame  is  not  even 

mentioned  in  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  in  a.  c» 
311,  by  his  confederates  Ptolemy,  Lysimachus 
and  Caseender,  with  Antigonus,  in  which  the  latter 
was  acknowledged  aa  nder  of  Asia.  (Diod.  xix» 
1U5.)  But  though  thus  apparently  abandoned  by 
his  allies,  he  had,  in  lact,  little  to  fear  from  Anti- 
(Tonus,  who  was  too  much  occupied  with  the  afirfn 
of  Western  Asia  to  }nid  leisure  for  another  ex- 
pedition against  tite  Kast*,  and  Seleucus  ap* 
pears  to  have  been  left  to  pursue,  witlMml  intoi^ 
ruption,  his  career  of  conquest  in  the  upper  pro- 
▼incea.  All  details,  however,  conoenung  hit 
opealimm  in  tlMM  qaaitoai,  a»  laat  to  at ;  aad  wa 

knoar  oaly  the  peneml  fact,  that  by  a  series  of 
campaign*  he  gradually  extended  hit 
afl  tM  carteni  prorinen  wbieli  bad 
ormed  part  of  the  empire  nf  Alexander,  from  the 
Kanhate*  to  the  baaka  fA  the  Ozaa  and  the 
lama.  Ona  af  tha  ooet  nNmoiabla  of  his  wars 
was  that  with  Sandracottus,  an  Indian  king  of  the 
regions  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  who  had 
availed  himself  of  the  disorders  which  followed 
the  death  of  Eunwnes,  to  establish  his  power  over 
the  Macedonian  satrapies  east  of  the  Indus. 
[Sanuracottcs.]  Both  the  date  and  the  circum- 
sUnces  of  this  war  aia  anfertunately  lost ;  bat  It 
was  terminated  by  a  treaty  by  which  Seleucus 
contracted  a  matrimonial  aUiance  with  the  Indian 
monarch,  to  whom  he  ceded  all  tho  paoyiacea  h» 
yond  the  Indus,  and  even  that  of  P.tropami^tis,  in 
exchange  for  the  gifi  of  600  elephants,  an  im- 
■iBa»addiiiaBtofiiirfUtoiyiaM««M.  (Jaaifai. 

XV.  4  ;  Appian.  Sijr.  !)5  ;  Strab.  xv.  p.  721.) 

Seleacns  had  followed  the  example  of  Antigonus 
aad  Ptoleroy,  by  formally  assuming,  ia  &c  SO<K, 
the  regal  title  and  diadem,  which  he  had  already 
oreTioos^  adopted  ia  kis  intercourse  with  the 
harbarimi  aaliaM  hy  when  be  was  sorroanded 
(Diod.  XX.  53  ;  Pint.  Denteir.  18):  and  ha  WM 
piob^y  inferior  to  none  of  the  rival  monarchs  in 
power  when  he  was  indnoed,  in  n.  c.  30*2,  to  a^ 
cede  to  the  leagae  formed  (ot  the  second  time  by 
Ptolemy,  Lysimachus  and  Cassander,  agninst  their 
common  enemy  Antigonus.  The  aruiy  which  b« 
brought  into  the  field,  connderabty  exceeded  thoea 
of  his  allies  ;  and  he  arrived  in  Cappndocia  before 
the  close  of  the  autumn,  with  20,000  foot,  12,000 
horse,  and  the  overwhehning  fom  i>f  IBftolnphanH, 
(Diod.  XX.  106,  113.)    The  events  of  the  cam. 

*  DroyMB,  MmA,  aappoiw  Urn  to  hava  tttda 

such  an  expedition  ;  but  there  is  no  authority  for 
this,  and  it  seems  impossibie  to  sttpoote  that  an 
eT«t  af  mA  inpartoMt  mM  hunt  Ian  omitted 
hfOMMi. 

•  pa 
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|Mdgn  wlik&  followed  (b.  e.  801),  tf*  wy  iflnpcr' 

fectly  known  ;  but  it  Kems  oprtnin  that  the  deciBire 
Tictory  of  the  confederates  at  ipsus  [LtsimacuusJ 
nuimly  owing  to  the  anmy  aad  eleplwim  of 
S''Vuru3,  as  well  as  to  the  sl^ill  with  which  he 
binuelf  took  advantage  of  the  enon  of  Demethua. 
(Plttt.  AmmA*.  99.) 

The  r«'ninv;il  of  their  common  nntajjonist  quickly 
brought  about  «  change  in  the  diepoaitiona  of  the 
confeoinrtat  tamida  each  othei;  In  ^  difUon 
of  the  spoil,  Silaacas  certainly  obtained  the  largest 
ahare,  being  nnmrded  for  his  serrioea  with  a  great 
part  of  Aria  Minor  (which  was  dirided  between 
nim  and  Lysimachus)  as  well  as  the  wM*  of 
Syria,  frmn  the  Euphrates  to  the  Mediterrnnean. 
Ptolemy,  however,  laid  claim  to  i'hoenicia  and 
Coele-Syria,  and  the  poKsesdon  of  these  province«, 
BO  fruitful  a  subject  of  dissension  between  their 
auccessors,  was  near  producing  an  immediate 
bteodi  between  the  two  idniB  ef  ognk  and  Rgypt. 
Sfletteus,  imlertl.  w'.iis-cd  his  pretentions  f^r  tiie 
timo ;  but  the  jealousy  thus  excited,  was  increased 
Vy  dio  doso  dlianeo  aeon  oAer  eendodad  betweaa 
Ptolemy  and  LyKimachus,  and  S«'lt  iu  us  sought  to 
atrengthen  himself  in  his  turn,  by  forming  a  mar 
trimonial  eoimeetion  with  Demelri«a.   Hk  over- 

tuii->  t<t  tliat  prince  were  joyfully  welcomed,  the 
two  rivals  met  on  the  meet  friendly  terms,  aad 
the  mptiala  of  Selraeoa  and  Stwuoiilao  wan  ee* 
lebtated,  with  gn  at  maKniticence,  at  fthMM^MI 
the  Syrian  coast  But  even  before  the  two  princes 
separated,  the  seeds  of  new  dispntea  wen  sown 
between  them,  by  the  refusal  of  Demetrios  to  yield 
to  his  s'»n-in-law  the  important  fortre*8«'s  of  Sidon 
and  Tvre.  (l^lut.  Demeir.  31 — 33 ;  Djod.  xx\. 
Ezc  Vol.      48, 48L)  A  km  yean  atecwaids, 

SeleOCtis  nppenr«»  to  have  taken  advantapi'  of  the 
won  which  kept  Demetrius  continually  occupied 
is  Oneoe,  to  wnat  fron  kSai  tho  poaiaaaioa,  not 

only  of  the-ie  fortresses,  b«t  thol  of  Ciliak  idao. 
(Droysen.  vol.i.  n.572.> 

The  empire  et  SeleOCOa  W08  BOW  b^  iKt  fStn 
most  exii-nsive  and  powerful  of  those  which  had 
been  formed  out  of  the  dominionaof  Alexander.  It 
oampriaed  the  wbelo  of  Aaio,  turn  tfio  maete 
provinces  of  Boctria  and  SogdiiBft  to  the  coahta 
of  Phoenicia,  and  from  the  Panpowisns  to  the 
central  plains  of  Phryoia,  where  the  boondary 
which  separated  him  m>m  Lysimachiu  is  not 
dearly  defined.  These  extensive  dominions  were 
aubdirided  into  seventy-two  satrapies ;  an  arrange- 
ment OTidentIf  adopled  witli  a  view  of  bnaking 
down  the  excessive  power  previously  possessed  by 
tho  nveral  governors:  but  notwithstanding  tliis 
pnoantion,  Seleucus  appeara  to  hm  fate  tko  dttl- 
culty  of  exercisinj;  a  vigilant  control  over  ao  ex- 
tensive an  empire,  and  accordingly,  in  a.  c.  293, 
eouugned  die  goremment  of  oU  the  pwwiouea 
beyond  the  Euphnttes  to  his  son  Antiochos,  upon 
whom  he  bestowed  the  title  of  king,  as  well  as 
tko  bond  of  Ma  own  yovthftri  wUb,  Sinioniaa,  for 
whont  dM  prince  had  conceived  a  violent  ntiach- 
monl.  <  Appian,  S^,  bb^  69— «2  ;  Pkl.  iMatttr. 
♦8S.) 

In  B.  c  288,  the  ambitious  designs  of  Demetrius 
(now  become  king  of  Macedonia)  onoe  more  aroused 
the  eommoB  jealoaqr  of  his  dd  advMMiies,  and 

'  lad  SataooM  again  to  nlta  in  a  league  with  Pto- 
lemy and  T^yoimachns  against  him.  But  be  appears 

•  to  have  taken  little  part  in  the  hostilities  which 

fidlowid,  ofw  vhon  Daattrioi^  dimn  knm  Jui 
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Idqgdon  by  Lydnnrhni,  tnnopoited       ooBt  «C 

war  into  Asia  Minor  ;  nor  was  it  until  the  fugitive 
monarch,  hemmed  in  on  all  aadea,  threw  h^^H 
into  GaidB,  that  Salaaeoa  dMoght  fit  to  trite  tko 
field  in  person.    Even  then  he  readily  entert  d  int  > 
nigotiationa  with  Demeunna,  and  even  adiowrc^ 
bin  to  take  vp  bia  winter  qnartan,  dnSng  n  tnsoo 
of  two  months,  in  Cataonia  ;  but  his  appreb«is»oaa 
wMt  aoan  again  roused,  he  fortifinl  sil  the  moun- 
ttka  paaaaa  ao  aa  effKtually  to  auxnHind  Deme- 
triaa,  and  the  bitter  waa  at  length,  allir  imhoue 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  compelled  to  surrender  to 
the  Syrian  king,  &  c.  286.   Sdeucus  had  tite 
generosity  lo  tnot  bia  captive  in  a  friendly  imd 
libenit  manner  ;  but  at  the  same  time  took  cnre 
provide  iur  his  Kite  custody  in  the  city  of  Apaatoa* 
on  the  Orontes.  (Plot  Atdm^.  44,  47 — 60;  F»> 
lyaen.  iv.  9.  §§  2,  3,  h.)    Lysimachus  in  vaun  re- 
presented to  him  the  danger  of  allowing  ao  liaroxs- 
dable  an  enemy  any  hapo  of  oaaapo,  and  uipi  Umt 
to  put  Demetrius  at  once  to  death:  Seb-ucus  in- 
dignantly refused  to  listen  to  his  proposals ;  aad  it 
ia  ovoo  aaid  dwt  ho  wna  nolly  designing  to  oet  Uo 
illustrious  prisoner  altogether  at  liberty,  when  tlse 
death  of  Demctnus  himsell^  in  the  third  year  of 
bia  captivity,  prewlad  tha  onanliaii  of  dn  plaa. 
(Plut.  IMmttt,  51,  Ml  JJiuL  siL  Sna.  Vaili^ 
p.  661.) 

It  u  pfobable  that  Seleoeno  waa  influenced  ao 
much  by  policy  as  by  generosity  in  hb  conduct  on 
this  occasion :  increasing  jealousies  between  bim 
and  Lysimachus  had  long  threatened  to  leod  te 
an  open  rupture,  and  it  was  not  long  after  tho 
deaih  of  r>emetrius  before  the  domestic  dissensions 
in  the  family  of  tlie  Thracian  king  [AcATUOUUBa; 
LvsiMACHim]  brought  on   the  long^impeoiing 
crisis.    After  the  death  of  the  unhappy  Agatho- 
cl<M,  his  widow  Lysandra  and  her  children  fled 
Ibr  nftgn  to  tho  eoort  of  Salaneoai  who  naai^iJ 
them  in  the  m-ist  friendly  manner.    The  general 
discontent  excited  in  the  (^nniuiona  of  Lyaimachoa 
by  thfe  event,  and  dio  dofiaetioQ  of  iMmy  of  hia 
|iriiicipal  oftiicr«,  encoumued  the  Svrian  king  to 
commence  hoatiUties  against  him,  and  be  neeoci^ 
ingiy  aaaambM  n  larpo  army  wMi  whfaft  ho  in* 
vaded  the  dominions  of  his  rival  in  person.  I^vi- 
machus,  on  hia  side,  waa  not  dow  to  meet  bim^ 
and  a  deeisire  action  ensned  at  Compedioa,  a.  c 
281,  which  terminated  m  tho  ddeat  and  death 
of  the  Thracian  monarch.  (Memnon,  c  8  ;  Justin, 
xvii.  1,2;  Appian.  Syr.  62.)    This  victory  appears 
to  have  been  followed  by  tbe  speedy  submisdan  of 
all  the  Asiatic  provinces  as  far  as  the  Hellespont ; 
but  not  contented  with  this,  Seleucus  was  desirous 
to  occupy  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  which  bad 
been  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Lysimarhii«i ;  and 
after  spending  a  few  months  in  arranging  the 
aflUra  of  Asia,  the  gnfammit  of  whidi  bo  new 
consigned  wholly  ti  his  yon  Antiochiis,  ho  hinwlf 
crossed  tbe  Hellespont  at  the  head  of  an  army. 
Bat  ho  hod  ndwmeai  no  fivthw  than  LyafaMdna, 
when  he  was  n-SKassinated  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus 
to  whom,  aa  tbe  eon  of  hia  old  friend  and  ally,  he 
ojttonaea  n  manoiy  pnioeiini,  tua  ooay  waa 
redeemed  by  Philetaenis,  the  governor  of  Per^rs- 
mus,  who,  ^ter  paying  him  doe  funeral  honours, 
sent  his  remains  to  Antiocboa,  by  whom  they  wees 
deposited  at  Selenceia  on  the  Orontes,  in  a  temple 
dedicated  to  his  memory.    His  death  took  place 
in  tbe  beginning  of  a.  c.  280,  only  seven  mcniiis 
■fttr  thit  of  LjihMNhi^  and  hi  tho  diirty  tnaid 
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T*fir  of  him  reign.  According  to  Jnttin,  ht  was  at 
t  ii«  time  more  than  aeventy*MTen  yean  old,  bat 
j^ppian  makM  him  only  seventy- three.  (Appian, 
^i.r.  6*2,  G3;  Juttin.  xviu  1,  2  ;  Memnon.  c  11, 
12;  PaiBi^i.l6.|8;  OiM.m.2S;Baa»UAni. 
|k  1  fi3.) 

VVe  have  little  information  concerning  the  per- 
•mud  character  of  Seleucat,  but  he  ia  pnmonMed 
hy  Pnusanias  (t.  16.  §  3)  to  have  b«!en  the  most 
nprigfat  among  the  uicceuon  of  Alexander,  and  it 
la  ccrtaiii  that  hit  memory  ie  itaiiMd  wiA  nam 
'  f  \]\  .!»<'  crimes  which  nrr  a  reproach  to  the  names 
ot  Lj»iniacbus,  Caaaander,  and  even  Ptolemy.  Of 
liM  amwMMMtB  alriUtiM    a  general  m  dimbt  «tn 
be  entertained  ;  and  the  little  we  know  of  hi^  ad- 
miaJatimtion  of  the  vaat  empire  which  he  bod 
vnited  under  Ut  eefptre,  give*  an  equally  favoor- 
able  iropresfiion  of  hih  political  talenta.  He  appears 
to  have  carried  out,  with  great  energy  and  per- 
a»T«TBnoe,  the  projects  originally  formed  by  Alex- 
ander himself,  for  the  Hdlmuation  of  his  Asiatic 
empire  ;  and  we  find  him  founding,  in  alinu^t  every 
province,  Greek  or  Maceduniao  cobnies,  which 
Weainc  so  many  centres  of  dviliattioa  and  nftn»> 
cient.  Of  these  no  leas  than  sixteen  are  mentioned 
as  bearing  the  name  of  Antiochia  after  his  father ; 
five  that  of  Laodicea,  from  his  mother  ;  seren  were 
called  after  himself  Seltmcia,  thn-e  from  the  name 
of  his  first  wife,  Apamea ;  and  one  btratoniceia, 
frooi  his  second  wifa,  tba  daqghtv  «f  DaaMtriua. 
Of  these  the  most  conspicuous  were  —  Seteucia  on 
tlie  Tigria,  which  in  great  meatore  aa^Ianted  the 
mighty  Babylon,  and  Mcame  the  netrapoKB  ef  the 
ea»t<Tn  provinces,  under  the  Syrian  dynasty  ;  the 
city  of  the  same  name,  near  the  month  of  the 
OroBlea  \  and  Antiochia,  on  the  hittef  rifar,  whidi 
q;iickly  rose  to  be  the  capital  of  Syria,  and  con- 
tinued, for  near  a  tboosand  years,  to  be  one  of  the 
most  populous  and  wealthy  dtiea  of  the  world. 
Numerous  other  cities,  whose  names  attest  their 
J^laeedoninn  origin — Bero«a,  Edes»i,  Fella,  &c. — 
Iikewi«e  owed  their  first  foundation  to  the  6on  of 
Antiochus.  ( Appian,  5yr.  57  ;  Strab.  xvi,  pp.  738, 
749,  7oO  ;  Stcph.  Ryz.  ,«.  f .  'hvauna^  Sic.  ;  Pans. 
I  16.  §  3  ;  Amm.  Marc.  xir.  8.  §  5.     Fur  a  full 
leviav  and  ezaaination  of  these  foundations  see 
DroTsen,  Hdlmism.  toL  ii.  pp.  ^.=il,  GBO— 720.) 

Nuthing  is  known  with  certainty  of  any  children 
of  SeleooH^  enept  hia  ton  and  sacceator  Antiochus ; 
bnt  it  seems  probable  that  by  his  second  wife,  Stra- 
tonice,  he  had  adMighter  Phila, afterwards  married 
ta  t«i%p>BiiiOanrtM.  [Paai,  Na  4,}  [&H.B.] 


eoDf  OP  sKLBucua  i> 

SELEUCUS  II.  (X^Acvaot),  mnaned  Cai.u- 
ificoa,  king  of  Stbu,  waa  the  aldeat  aon  ef  An- 
tiochus 11.  by  his  first  wife  Laodice.  (Appiun. 
V'  66  ;  Justin,  xxrii.  I.)  When  his  father 
^lioehus  i«U  a  rictun  to  the  jealousy  oi  rerenge 
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of  his  wife  [Laooici],  the  latter  for  a  time  artr 
ftSkf  aonaMlad  hia  death  until  she  had  taken  all 

necessary  measures  for  establishing  Seleucus  on 
the  tiirone,  which  he  nscendfU  without  opposition, 
B.  c.  246.  The  first  measure  of  hla  adwtniiW 
tion,  or  rather  that  of  his  mother,  was  to  put  to 
death  his  stepmother  Berenice,  tiwether  wuh  her 
infimt  aon.  [Bunwiei,  Na.  &]  Bnk  this  act  of 
cruelty  produced  the  most  disastrous  effectii,  by 
alienating  all  hia  Syrian  subjects,  while  it  aroused 
Plalsniy  SaMfalea,  king  of  Egyiit,  to  avenge  tha 
fate  of  his  unhappy  Ri&t<  r.  .Seleucns  vv;is  unable 
to  o&r  any  resisianoe  to  the  J^  ptiao  monarch, 
and  withdraw  beyond  llonnt  'ftana,  while  Pt^ 
leiny  nut  only  made  himself  master  of  Antiuch  and 
the  whole  of  Syria,  but  carried  his  anna  tuaoppaifd 
beyond  the  BaphnitaaawdtheTigris.  [ProtiaiASiit 
III.]  During  these  operations  Seleucus  kept 
wholly  aloof;  but  when  Ptolemy  had  been  rrcalled 
to  his  own  dominions  by  domestic  disturbances,  he. 
appears  to  have  easily  recovered  possession  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  provinces  which  he  had  lost. 
All  £srther  details  of  the  revolution  which  replaced 
hfan  in  the  pasaiarian  of  his  £sther^  empire,  aia  laat 
to  tis  ;  hut  it  seems  Mrtain  that  as  early  as  n.  c. 
242,  he  had  again  extended  his  power  to  the 
Eophmtea,  whane  he  founded  the  city  of  Cellini* 
aim.  (Droyscn,  Helltnism.  vol  iL  p.  351  ;  Clinton, 
F.  H.  voL  iii.  o.  313.)  A  naval  expedition  which: 
he  undertook  n  eidar  ta  aabdae  the  ■aritime  dtiaa 
that  had  revolted,  waa  less  fortunate:  his  fleet 
was  shattered  by  a  storm,  and  he  htmself  nanowly 
escaped  with  Ua  life.  StiU,  be  aom  aftw  fc«iA> 
himself  strong  enough  to  commence  offensive  opem>. 
tioni  a^inst  Ptolemy,  biu  was  totally  defeated 
and  bia  amy  dispenad.  In  thb  eneiigency  ha 
had  recourse  to  his  younger  brother  Antiochus 
Hierax,  who  appears  to  have  been  already  esta- 
bliahed  (probably  by  Ptolemv)  in  an  independent 
position,  and  offered  him  tlie  aovaidignty  of  all 
Asia  Minor  as  the  price  of  his  support.  But  An* 
tiochus  deeming  the  opportunity  a  fiivourable  one 
for  making  hinuelf  master  of  tli.  whole  Syrian 
kingdom,  instead  of  supporting  hit*  brother,  turned 
his  anus  ag:iinst  hiui,  and  St-leucus  found  himself 
engaged  in  war  at  once  with  the  king  of  B|gyptand 
his  own  brother.    (Justin,  xxvii.  'll) 

The  events  of  the  succeeding  years  are  very  im- 
perfectly known  ta  nt,  and  it  is  aearoely  poenble 
to  derive  any  connected  historical  results  from  the 
confused  and  frsgmentary  notices  which  have  been 
transmitted  to  na.  But  it  aaena  certain  that  8e- 
Knu  118  oonchidcd  (probably  in  B.  r.  23n)  a  truce  for 
ten  years  with  the  king  oif  %ypt,  and  thus  fuuud 
hinielf  at  leboie  to  tnm  hia  arms  againat  his  bro> 

tli'T.  H''  at  first  nli'aint  d  deci^ive  successes,  and 
defeated  Antiochus  in  a  great  battle  iu  Lydia, 
which  was  followed  by  the  ladneUoa  ef  all  that 
province,  except  Sardia  and  Ephesus  ;  but  in  a^ 
second  battle,  at  Ancyxa  in  Oafauia,  Antiochus,' 
supported  by  Mithridataa  Idog  of  Pontiu  and  a 
Urge  force  of  Qaaliih  maieenaries,  was  completely 
vicioriouH.  Seleucus  lost  no  less  than  20,UU0  men, 
and  himself  escaped  with  such  difficulty  that  he 
was  generally  reported  to  have  perished  in  the 
flight  (Justin.  xxviL  2  ;  Trog.  Pomp.  Pr<d.  xxviL; 
Eoseb.  Arm.  pp.  164,  165  ;  Athen.  ziii.  p.  oi^3 ; 
Pfart.db/WM.  jMor.  p.  489,  a.  ;  Polyaen.  viii.  61), 
The  deffctim  of  his  Gaulish  soldirr*  must  have 
preveuted  Antiochus  from  deriving  much  advantage 
fmm  thai  victory ;  and  whather  or  aotjny  ferna) 
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tnm-mmtnduitA  bjtiM  twolraAtff  (m  top- 
po«ed  bgr  Dm^MD),  there  appears  to  hare  been  in 
het  m  wepenion  of  hoetiKtiee  between  them.  (For 
tb*  liiitarj  ni  these  wan  in  particular,  as  well  as 
for  the  reign  of  Seleueiis  II.  in  general,  see  Niebu^, 
KL  SchriJ}.  Tol.  i.  pp.  276—286  |  aal  DllJW, 

IftMH  ImtaaMi^Aitinteml  tbatSe- 
leucos  undertook  an  expedition  to  the  East,  with 
the  Tiew  of  nivaag  the  terdted  proTineee  <tf 
FwtiMi  ya  HMWh,  wMA  had  wdlel  A— whws 

of  the  disordered  state  of  the  Syrian  empire  to 
throw  off  its  yoke.  He  was,  howevei^  defrated  far 

A^^^^^^^^      1^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^A   ^^^^U^^K  ^^^^J^^^ 

/InHHy  OT  I  WUUi  B  ■  glVBS  WIW  wSMB 

was  Innjf  after  celebrated  thf  Parthians  as  the 
fMindatka  «£  tiieir  independenoe  (Jislio.  xli  4), 

n-irioiis  by  finesh  troubli's  which  had  arispn  in  his 
western  provinces.  Froelicb  (^im.  <%r.  pp.  30, 
81)  and  Clinton  (F.  H.  toL  iii.  p.  813)  haT«  xe- 
presented  him  as  himself  fidling  a  captive  into  the 
hands  of  the  Parthians :  bat  it  appears,  from  the 
Annenian  version  of  Enaebins  (p.  167,  fol.  edit), 
that  the  passage  of  Poctdonias  (erp.  Athen,  iv.  p. 
153)  on  which  th^y  tvW  an  their  authority,  refers 
in  fact  to  Seleucus  the  son  of  Antiochua  Siiletos 
(see  Niebtthr,  KL  Sekri/L  p.  300).  It  was  pro- 
bably during  thf  n,ime  pfriful  of  partial  Inxii'iuillity 
that  Seleucus  found  time  to  enlarge  his  capital  of 
AtHMkt  bjr  the  contmetiom  of  «  wkw  qiirtw  of 
Ifce  city.    (Stmb.  xvi.  p.  750.) 

Whether  hostiiitiee  with  Egypt  were  ever  ao- 
tMiRjr  NMwd,  OT  tha  traca  ntwacB  tiia  two 

aoiintries  at  once  passed  into  a  dtinibb^  peace,  we 
know  not ;  bat  it  seems  certain  that  such  *pwce 
isai  eoBciiided  iMftn  tba  deatfi  af  SiIbmmi  \Nieb. 

/.  c.  p.  287).  On  the  other  hand,  the  war  between 
the  two  brothers  broke  ont  with  fieeh  violence. 
We  have,  however,  little  infonnatioii  of  its  events  ; 
and  we  only  know  that  it  was  terminated  by  a 
decisive  victory  of  Seleucus  in  Mesopotamia,  which 
compelled  An tioch  us  to  take  refuge  with  Ariamnes 
ttvaf  Oqtpadoda.  From  thenoe  be  anda  his  escape 
la  the  conrt  of  Ptolemy  ;  but  that  monarch  being 
sow  desirooa  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with 
Syria,  datifaad  Idtai  fta  deaa  coalMy,  from  which 
he  only  escaped  to  perish  by  the  bands  of  robbers. 
Meanwhile  Attains,  king  of  Peigamas,  had  ez- 
tsndad  Ua  dsBirieBa  ow  tba  ftaalap  ^  Arfa 
Minor,  from  which  be  had  expelled  Antiocbns  ; 
and  Seleucus  appears  to  have  been  engaged  in  an 
aKpanmoii  wt  ww  laaofny  ai  iMia  pfofmeea, 
when  he  was  accidentally  killed  br  a  fiiU  from  bis 
horse,  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  reign,  a.  c. 
226.  (Justin,  xxvii  3 ;  Trojr.  Pomp.  ProL  jotrfi. ; 
Eu«eb.  Arm.  p.  165  ;  Droysen,  voL  iL  p.  426.) 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  hi<«  reien  was  to  send  a 
magnificent  present  of  com.  tinihtT.  and  other  sup- 
plies, a«  well  as  ten  quinqiieremes  fully  equipped, 
to  the  Rhodians,  whose  city  had  sutTered  severely 
liy  an  earthquake  (Polvb.  v.  8!>).  Seleucus  had 
ONHTied  Laodiea,  tta  mlir  «f  Andromaehns,  by 
whom  he  left  two  sons,  who  successively  n.'ceiided 
the  throne,  Seleacus  Cemnnns  and  Antiochu^  after- 
vrarda  sun—ad  dia  Grsat  (Appian,  66; 
Polyb.  ii.  71).  His  own  Bumamo  of  ralliniiu«, 
which  was  profaablf  aasumod  after  his  recovery  of 
^  provincea  dial  Bid  taan  vnmn  hf  Ptolemy, 
is  nut  found  on  his  coins,  which,  as  they  bear  no 
dates  cannot  be  diatii^ntsiMd  with  certainty  from 
those  of  his  son.  H.  E,] 
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8BLEUCU8  m.  (lihmmm),  mrumttH  Cv- 

RAUNUS,  king  of  Syru,  was  the  eld«  st  son  ajad 
successor  of  Seleucus  II.    His  real  dsom  maa 
Alexander,  but  on  his  fitdMr^  diatfi  ka  aaana^ 
that  of  Seleucus  ;  the  surname  of  Ceiaumis  was 
given  him  by  'the  soldiery,  apparently  in 
rision,  as  he  appears  to  have  been  feebd  bodb 
in  mind  and  body.   Ha,  bewevsc,  followed  op  his 
father*s  pLins,  by  nstenibling  an  army,  with  which 
he  passed  Mount  Taurus  for  the  purpose  of  die- 
possessing  Attains  of  his  newiy  aaqiured  dominions 
in  Asia  Min'»r.      He  was  accompanied  by  his 
cousin  Achaeus  a  man  of  energy  atkd  aiulity,  but 
the  war  waa  Botwithstandi«f  MsMy  conducted  : 
discontents  broke  ont  in  the  army  ;  and  at  length 
Seleucus  himself  was  assassinated  by  one  of  his 
«ini  aOeeia,  aaaad  MicaiMr,  aad  a  Oaul  of  the 
name  of  Apaturius.    He  could  have  been  little 
more  than  twenty  years  old  at  the  time  of  his 
decdi,  of  tvMeh  m  aad  talgaad  neariy  thiaa  yaanfc 
(Polyb.  iv.  48,  v.  40  ;  Appian,  Syr.  66  ;  Hmmjm, 
ad  DanieL  zi.  10  ;  Eoaeb.  Ana.  a  165.) 

From  an  inscription  fboad  at  iMaoeaia,  m 
Orontes  (Pococke,  fm$cr.  AnL  p.  4,  No.  in  ; 
Droysen,  vol.  ii.  p.  520^  >t  appears  that  the  officiai 
title  or  surname  assumed  by  Seleucus,  wae  Aat  of 
Soter  ;  bnt  neither  Aia,  aar  tiiat  of  Ceniunos  by 
which  he  is  known  in  history,  is  found  on  any  of 
his  coins.  The  latter,  indeed,  can  only  be  assigned 
to  htm  eonjectundly.  Droysen  (7&.p.  521)  haa 
inferred,  from  the  s:ime  inscription,  that  Selencaa 
must  have  left  an  infant  sou  ot  the  njuue  of  Aa- 
tfaehu^  wkoaa  dafans  were  passed  over  in  fiivoar 
of  his  uncle,  Antiochw  lILsbatHOOther  mentum 
is  fboad  of  this  £sct.  £E>  H.  BLj 


con*  OP  sxLxvcus  in. 

SKT.ETTT'S  IV.  (2/X«vifoO,  kineofSvMi, 
sarnamed  Puilopator,  was  the  son  and  successor 
of  AntiottotliaOraft.  Tba  data  af  Ma  IM  is 

not  niehti'Ui' d  ;  but  be  must  hiv,.  already  attained 
to  manhood  in  ».  c.  196^  when  he  was^jeft  bjr  his 
fiiUier  in  command  of  IM  fbnaa  at  Lyivanik  fti 
the  Chersonese,  with  ardors  to  rebuild  th»t  city, 
which  Antiocbns  designed,  or  affected  to  deajgn,  at 
a  royal  mudenoe  for  Seleucus  kimaalf  (lir.  SflrflL 
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41,  xxxT.  15,  xxxvi.  7  ;  Polyb.  XTiit,  34  ;  Appian, 
SfT.  3).  Again,  in  IM^  «t  floi  him  sta- 
tioned in  Aeolis  with  an  arroy,  in  kivp  in  check 
the  tnarilime  cities.  }I«;re  he  nuccecdcd  iu  n-duciiig 
Cvme  and  other  pbice*,  by  voluntary  submission, 
while  he  regained  Phocaen  by  the  treachery  of  the 
ftfrisoo.  Shortly  after  he  took  advantage  of  the 
dbNM»  «ff  FiWMH  to  infado  hit  dominions,  and 
evi-n  proo*«><ipt!  to  lay  siege  to  Pergnmus  itself  ;  but 
tha  danag  and  wpeated  aaiUea  of  IHophanes,  a 
1«ii«r  «f  AAmm  mmrnmAu^  who  lad  tkiown 
brm-rlf  jjito  tlip  place,  compelled  him  to  raise  the 
sitfira  auad  retire  (Lav.  xxxtu.  8,  1L«  i8»  20,  21  ; 
Potyk  jori.  4 ;  Appi  Syr.  26).  la  tho  gnU  taMie 
agninat  the  Komaiis  near  Magnesia,  in  the  same 
jmx^  Soionciu  VM  «otnuted  by  hit  father  widi 
llMMMMOdaf  ^  lift  viBf  of  lifa  army,  but  was 


toully  4ateted  by  Attulus,  to  whom  he  was 
oppoMtd,  and  fled  from  the  held  of  battle  to  Apainca 
ia  Phrygiii  (Liv.  xxxTiL  40,  43 ;  App.  Syr.  33, 
M).  in  thoMbwiag  year  (b.c.  189),  after  the 
eonclusion  of  peace  with  Rome,  he  was  sent  by 
Aiiuochua  to  the  support  of  the  consul  Co.  ManliuN 
maA  not  «a]gr  famished  him  with  obmidMBt  MVpliM 
of  com,  but  rendered  him  active  assistanct'  on  more 
thaii  one  occasion  during  his  expediiiuu  uguiu!>t  the 
Oolotiano    (Liv.  xxxviii.  13,  15.) 

On  the  death  of  Antiochus  III.  in  B.C.  187, 
Seleucua  ascended  the  throne  without  (^position. 
Bm  HmM^oT  kbirtlMfr  bftVoBoMM,  and 
tke  ignominious  peace  which   followed  it,  had 
^(HUly  dimioisiied  the  power  of  the  Syrian  maor 
wkif^  «ad  the  reign  «  StiHNU       in  «OMe- 
quence,  feeble  and  inglockNi^  tld  was  marked  by 
no  striking  eronlc  la  JkA  IM^  wo  find  him  land- 
ing an  omkusy  «•  1km  AdHMaao,  t»  raaow  the 
friendship  and  alliance  previouidy  existing  between 
them  and  Antiochus  ( Polyb.  zxiii.  4,     ;  I>tod. 
xxix.  Exc  Legnt  p.  €22) ;  and  ilMrtly  oftmraids 
(ptolMiUy  ia  B.  c.  181)  assembling  a  oonaiderable 
nrmy,  to  assist  Phurnac<<«,  king  of  Pontus,  against 
Vlutuenes  ;  but  he  became  alarmed  lest  his  passing 
Mount  Tannis  for  tUo  (mxpoie  ikootd  bo  construed 
by  the  Romans  into  an  act  of  hostility  ;  and,  in 
•Mueqoence,  abandoned  the  design  and  dismissed 
Uofor«os(IMod.  £xc.Volei^pu576).  Yet  ho  did 
besitate  to  conclude  n  treaty  of  alliance  with 
tuiihendly  disposition  towards  the 
ao  kngir  bo  a  lecret,  and  even  to 
givt  bim  his  own  daughter,  Laodice,  in  marriage, 
INbabljr  ia  B.  c.  17B  (Polyb.  xxri.  7  s  Liv.  ziii. 
19;  Ian.  IM.       Matm,  Jwmid,  No.  41). 
But  he  was  still  studious  to  conciliate  the  favour  of 
tbo  RooHui  Maati^  and  not  long  boforo  hit  death 
Mat  kb  MB  XkaimliM  ta  Rom^  to  nploeo  his 
bmber  Antiochus  as  a  hostage  for  his  fidelitv 
(App.  Syr.  45 ;  Polyb.  xxxi.  13).    With  ^pt 
be  appear*  for  tbo  most  part  to  baf«  laiiwtamod 
frientUy  rdation* ;  bat  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  is  said 
to  have  been  preparing  for  the  iuTasion  of  (ToiJiO- 
Syria,  when  hi»  plans  were  frustrated  by  bio  own 
death  (Hieronym.  ad  DamitL  sLM).  Towards 
the  Jews  the  conduct  of  Seleucua  s*»eni8  to  have 
been,  for  the  roost  part  at  least,  liberal  and  favour- 
•UotooDceming  his  alleged  attHipl  ta phuidtl the 
trea«Tiry  of  Jerusal.-m  s»'e  IlKLIODOIti'R. 

Alter  a  tomquil  and  inactive  reign  of  twelve  yean, 
Selewas  wm  aHMriaalid,  in  a.  a  175*  bj  one  of 
his  own  ministers,  named  Heliodorus,  who  had  con- 
ceived the  design  of  ponessing  himself  of  th* 
iMVtignpoiMb  Ibt  tIaMMBi  «f  ' 
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he  waa  liafij  jvat  old,  is  clearly  erroneous,  as  his 
elder  bnthtt  Antiochuo  wm  aot  born  till  a.  c  321. 

He  left  two  children  :  Dt^motrius,  who  subsequently 
ascended  the  throiK*  ;  uid  Laodice,  married,  as  al- 
ready mentioned .  t  >  I'<  i  HeuSfkingofMacedonMb' 
name  of  his  wife  in  unknown  ;  but  Froelicli  stippc 
him  to  have  married  his  sister  Laodice,  the  widow 
of  hia  bnllwr  Antiochus.  (Appian,  4A^  ft  | 
Euseb.  Ann.  pp.  1  G.l.  1  ;  Froelidi,^i(«.<SS^.  p.  42 ; 
Clinton,  F,  i/.  toL  aii.  p.  31 7.)        ££.  ti.  a  j 
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SELSITCnS  V.  (iMsMtof),  king  of  0ratA, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Demetrias  II.,  and  assumed 
the  royal  diadem  immediately  on  learning  the  death 
of  his  fiither,  B.C  125  ;  but  his  mother  Cleopatra, 
who  had  herself  put  Demetrius  to  death,  was  in- 
dignant at  hearing  that  her  son  had  ventured  to 
take  such  a  step  without  her  authority,  and  caused 
Seleucus  aUo  to  be  assassinated.  His  death  appeals 
to  have  followed  almost  immediately  after  that  of 
hii  fiuher,  though  some  of  the  chronologers  er> 
fMMoady  aKribo  the  daiation  of  a  year  to  bia 
reign.  (Appian,  Syr.  68.  69  ;  Justin,  xxxiz.  1  ; 
Liv.  Ix. :  Euseb.  Arm.  p.  168  ;  Porphyr.  ap, 
BmAJle.)  [B.H.&] 

SELEUCUS  VL  {1lUvK0i\  king  of  Sybia, 
ramamed  EpiPHANaa,  and  also  NiCAToa,  waa  tho 
aMm*  of  At  fl«a  MU  of  Aatioebai  Tin.  Oryinu. 
On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  n.  c.  9(),  he  inimc- 
dmtely  aisamed  the  oovereignty,  and  railed  an 
army,  with  which  be  icdoeed  wfcfii  eMM  of 
Syria.  His  claims  were,  however,  resisted  by  his 
uncle  Antiochus  Cyzicenua,  who  marched  ftom 
Antioch  against  bim.  A  decisive  iMttle  ensued,  in 
which  Antiochus  was  totally  defeated,  and  himself 
perished  (n.  c.  9.5) ;  and  the  result  of  this  victory 
enabled  Seleucus  to  make  hiruselt  master  of  Antiocb. 
He  waa  now  for  a  short  time  undisputed  roler  of 
Syria  ;  but  Antiochus  Eusi^bf*.  thr;  son  of  Cysioe* 
nus  Imving  escaped  from  the  de!<.igns  of  Seleueut, 
who  loni^t  to  pat  bfan  to  death,  raised  the  standard 
of  revolt  acrainst  him,  defeated  him  in  a  pitched 
battle,  and  expelled  him  from  Syria.  Seleucus 
took  mA»  iaCilkbHvh«a  bo  eitabBibod  bba- 
idf  ia  tiSod^ol  Mijiiiilhit  bat  ht  aliwud 
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inlubitanta  by  hia  violent  and  tj— f  ti^l  chap 
netw,  mod  at  length,  by  his  oppretm*  aaetmu 
of  money,  excited  such  a  sedition  among  them  that 
they  set  fire  to  the  gymnasiam  in  which  he  had 
taken  refiige,  and  he  perished  in  the  flames,  or, 
■iicnwiing  to  another  acoma^  pot  an  end  to  his  own 
life,  in  onlcr  to  avoid  a  more  cruel  fiite  (Joseph, 
utnt,  xiii.  13.  §  4  ;  Appian,  Syr.  69  ;  Porpbyr.op. 
Eu$eb.  Arm.  p.  169).  The  dMtli  of  Sefeofloa  wmj 
probably  be  assicmed  to  the  year  B.  < .  f)4. 

His  coins,  like  those  of  all  the  later  Seleucidan 
kings,  bear  his  titles  at  full  langUk    (B.  H.  B.] 

SBLEUCUS  (J/A«witoj),  literary.  1.  A  poet, 
the  ani  of  the  historian  Mnesiptolemua,  who  flon- 
iMMd  nidar  AntiednM  tiw  Gveat  A  paadwilic 

Bcnlion  of  his  is  prewn'ed  by  AthenaoiH  (who  mils 
him  row  rmw  iKapiv  ^atuxTmv  voiifn}!'),  and  also 
fa  tha  OiMk  Antliology.  ( Athaa.  sr.  697*  d. ; 
Brunck,^f»i/.  vol.  ii.  p.  291  ;  JuKkl^AKA^Qinm, 
ToL  iii  pb  5,  ToL  xiii.  p.  961.) 

S.  A  gnaunarian  of  Emeia,  who  eompowd  two 
book*  of  Parthian  history,  a  commentary  on  the 
lyric  poets,  and  a  poem  on  fishing  (dXitxnucd)^  in 
four  books  (Suid.  s.  v.).  Atbenaeoa,  however, 
qnotes  the  latter  at  the  writ  «f  flaloacni  «f  Tanaa 
(vii.  p.  320,  a.). 

3.  A  distinguished  grammarian  of  Alexandria, 
who  also  taught  at  Romeu  III  aaa  ■BiBiiaiMl  AS> 
mfn'nis,  and,  in  addition  to  commentaries  on  prettv 
well  oil  the  poets,  wrote  a  number  of  grammatical 
and  miaceUaneons  works,  tha  titlaa  el  which  are 
given  by  Suidas  («.  v.).  There  are  Rome  other  in- 
aignificaat  persuu  of  this  name.  (See  Vosaios,  de 
HkU  Qrmo.  p^  4M,  ad.  Weatenwaa ;  Fhhric 
ItiU.  Graec.  vol.  I  ppk  86,  184,  n.,  522,  vol,  ii. 
p.  27«  ToL  IT.  p.  IW,  Tol.  T.  p.  107,  vol.  vi.  p. 
878.)  (P.&] 

SELEUCUS,  an  engraver  of  predona  stones,  of 
unknown  date,  one  of  whose  gems  is  extant ;  it  is 
a  camelian,  engraved  with  a  small  head  of  Silenus. 
(Uracci,  104  ;  SlOaA,M.)  [P.&] 

SEIil'CIUS,  an  usnrer,  and  a  friend  of  P.  Len- 
talns  Spinther  (Cic  ad  AU.  112^  ir.  1^.  %  ^  ad 
Fam.  i.  5,  a.).  OnlU  thinka  (Omtm.  ML  c.  v.) 
that  Solicius  may  perhaps  l>e  the  same  name  as 
the  SxUitis  (2T)<riAiOf)  mentioned  in  Dion  Caaaius 
(xxxv.  3),  but  this  &0ttat  ia  caDad  Mttw  ia 
Plutarch.   (LucuH.  2,i.) 

S£LINUS  (^eAwovs),  a  son  of  Poeeidon,was 
kiairef  AegialoaaadfirtMrefHeUea.  (Piaiui  vii. 
1.  §  2  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  292.)        [  L. 

Sfi'Ll  US.  1,  2.  P.  and  C.  Sbui,  two  learned 
BMo,  ftienda  ef  L.  Lnmnoa,  who  had  beaid  PUlou 

at  Ronio.    (Cic.  Acad.  ii.  4.) 

S.  bauutk  a  bad  ocator  mentioned  bj  Cicero 
ahovt  &  e.  81  (ad Fam.  m  82). 

A.  88*1X1  US,  elected  tribune  of  tha  plali  in 

his  absence  in  a  c  422.    (Liv.  iv.  42.) 

SE'MELE  (2tfii\ij},  a  dnuifhter  of  Cadmus  and 
Harmonia,  at  Thebes,  and  ac  c  i>rdingly  a  sister  of 
Ino,  Agave,  Aiitonoe,  and  I'olydonis.  She  was 
beloved  br  Zeus  (Horn.  JL  xiv.  323,  hymn,  in 
Buxk.  6,57  ;  SchoL  ad  Pmd.  OL  ft.  40),  and 
11  era,  stimulated  by  iealousy,  appeared  to  Iier  in 
the  form  of  her  aged  nune  Beroe,  and  induced  her 
ta  pmy  Zeaa  to  ^t  h«r  In  the Moaa  epleadour  and 

majcRty  with  which  he  appeared  to  Hera,  /i  u*. 
who  had  promised  that  he  would  grant  her  every 
leqoeat,  did  aa  ^  deriiad.  He  appeared  ta  her 

as  the  f[<)A  of  iluioder.  and  Semele  was  consumed 
bjf  the  lure  0^  lightning ;  but  Zeaa  nred  her  child  j 


Diraytna,  with  whom  abe  was  pregnant  (  ApoU^ 
iE  4.  8  3  ;  Or.  jIfA  iH.  260,  kc, ;  IJ y^n.  FaK 
179).  Pauaanias  (ix.  2.  §  3)  relates  tbtt  Jictar^ra 
was  in  love  with  her,  and  that  .\rt«mis  catt«rd  hin 
to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  his  di>k'%  to  prev«Mit  LiS 
marrying  her.  The  inhabitants  of  Brasiae,  in  L.»- 
conia,  related  that  Semele,  auer  havinp  triv^ri  birth 
to  Dionysus,  was  thrown  by  her  father  C-adinos  iw 
a  boat  upon  the  »ea,  and  that  her  body  was  drivm 
to  the  const  nf  Bni^iac,  where  It  was  buried  ; 
whereas  Uionysas,  whose  life  waa  eaTed,  WM 
brought  up  at  fawdaa  (PiNa.  HL  Si.  f  8)i  AlWr 
her  death,  the  common  account  continues,  she  waa 
led  by  her  sod  out  of  the  lower  wodd,  and  carried  op 
toOlympoaaaTkyoae  (Plad.  Ol  a  44,  J^p«i.  xl 
1  ;  Paus.ii.  31.  §  2,  :^7.  §  5  ;  Apollod.  iii.  5.  ?A. 
A  statue  of  her  and  her  tomb  were  shof«-n  al 
Thebes.  (PMb.  {&  19.  §  3, 16. 1 4.)      [     S. ) 

SEMI  nA^^IS  (2fu.'paM*»)  and  NIMJS  iVft. 
M>«)|  the  mythical  foundm  of  the  Aaayrian  exw- 
pira  al  Niaoi  ar  Niaavah.    Their  hietory  ia 
lekted  at  length  by  Diodona  (8.  1—20),  who 
borrows  hia  account  from  Ctesias.    According-  to 
this  narrative,  Ninas  was  a  great  warrior,  who 
built  the  town  af  Ninoa  or  Nineveh,  ab<iut  b.  c 
2182  [see  above,  p.  712,  a.],  and  subdued  the 
greater  part  of  Asia.    Seminuiiis  was  the  daughter 
of  the  iish-goddess  Derceto  of  Asoiion  in  Syria* 
and  was  thf  fniit  of  her  love  with  a  Syrian  youth  , 
but  being  ashamed  of  her  frailty,  she  made  awaj 
with  the  youth,  and  aipeeud  hn  tatel  dannhfer» 
But  the  child  was  mimciilonnly  preserved  br  dovr*, 
who  fed  her  till  she  was  discovered  by  the  ahep- 
heida  af  Aa  nai||hhMiilMad.  8ha  was  taes  hcoaall8 
up  liy  the  clii>'f  shepherd  of  the  royal  herdib  iHnaa 
name  was  Simoiaa,  and  from  whom  she  derived 
the  aaaia  ef  Seairaaiia.  Rar  •orp.issing  beantjr 
attracted  the  notice  of  Onnes,  one  of  the  kiiig'a 
friends  and  generals,  who  amnried  her.    He  subse- 
quently sent  for  hia  wife  to  the  array,  where  the 
Assyrians  were  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Bartra, 
which  they  had  long  endeavonn  d  in  vain  to  take. 
Upon  her  arrival  in  the  camp,  she  pbnned  an  at- 
tack upon  the  citadel  of  the  taVOi  mounted  tSe 
walls  with  a  few  brave  followeiB,  and  obtained 
possession  of  the  place.    Ninna  waa  ao  charmed 
by  her  bravery  and  beauty,  that  ha  taaeitad  «a 
make  her  his  wife,  whereupon  her  nnforttinste 
husband  put  an  end  to  bis  life.    By  Ninus  Semi- 
raralahad  a  aen,  Nnyaa,  aad  oa  thadaath  af  Niaaa 
f.he  succeeded  him  on  the  throjie.    According  to 
another  account,  Semiramia  had  obtained  frooi  her 
husband  perBri•^iaB  to  role  over  Afli  far  ft<aa  days 
and  avail-'d  herself  of  this  opportunity  to  cast  the  king 
into  a  duneeon,or,  as  is  ahio  related,  to  put  him  ta 
death,  and  thaa  obtained  tha  aovareign  power. 
(Diod.  ii.  20;  Aelian,  V.  11.  vii.  1.)    Her  fame 
threw  iuto  the  shade  that  of  Ninas ;  and  Uier 
ages  loved  to  tell  of  her  marvellous  deeds  and  her 
heroic  achieveiaaalfc   She  httilt  naaiawaa  cWei^ 
and  erected  many  wond.-rfri!  hnildincr*  ;  nnd  wvoml 
of  the  most  extnu>rdinary  w  orks  in  the  luut,  which 
were  extant  ia  a  later  age,  and  the  anthofa  of  which 
were  unknown,  were  nwrilwd  by  j  opiilar  tradition 
to  this  queen.    In  Nineveh  she  erected  a  tomb  for 
her  husbnnd,  nine  stadia  high,  and  ten  wide  ;  she 

bnilt  th"  city  if  !!  ifiyloti  •  with  :'■}.  its  wniii'  ri, 


*  Haradotofl  only  once  mentkaia  SanimM 

(i.  184),  whrre  he  states  that  she  was  a  queen  ef 
fiabyloD,  who  lived  fire  genaiationa  be&ca  Mita6a^ 
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ma  well  u  many  other  towns  on  the  Euplimte« 
jiiitl  the  Tigns,  and  she  constructed  the  hmiging 
gardens  in  lieilia,  af  whiek  latar  writan  gita  ut 
auch  atnmge  accounts.  Besides  conqtiering  many 
nations  of  Asiai,  she  sulxlued  K^'}  pt  and  a  great 
part  of  Ethiopia,  bat  was  uii«ucceMful  in  an  attack 
'W'hich  she  made  upon  India.  After  a  reign  of 
forty-two  years  aha  resigned  the  sovereignty  to  her 
■OB  Ninyas,  and  dinpfMand  from  the  earth, 
tekin;;  htr  flight  to  ht-aren  in  the  fnnn  of  a  dove. 

buch  is  a  brief  abstract  of  the  account  in  Dio- 
4mw.  dw  AMmm  Batw  of  wUdi  iaatmmm 
ni'farfnt  in  tho  details  of  his  mimtive.  We  hrive 
already  pointed  oul,  in  the  article  bAROAKAPALUS, 
tiM  aynkd  dianeter  of  tha  trhola  af  tha  Afttyrian 
kialaiy  of  Cte»ia«^  and  it  is  thi  n  lore  nniiwssary 
tm  dwall  furtiMr  npon  the  subject  m  the  presfiit 
phuBL  A  iwant  writar  haa  branght  Ah  vara  many 
reasons  for  believing  that  Seniinunis  was  originally 
«  Syrian  goddess,  probably  the  same  who  was 
wanhipped  at  Ascalon  under  the  name  of  Astarte, 
or  the  Heavenly  Aphrodite,  to  whom  the  dora  whs 
MMred  (Lncian,  Syria  J  ha,  14,  33,  39).  Hence 
the  stories  of  her  voluptuousness  (Diod.  ii.  13), 
Vk  hich  were  current  even  in  the  time  of  Augustus 
(( )v.  A m.  i.  6. 11)  iCamfk  Movaca,  Di$  J*kmimr^ 
p.  (J31). 

SEMO  SANCOS.  ratRcmtl 
SF,M()N,  an  engraver  of  precion*  stones  he- 
longiug  to  an  early  iieriud,  as  is  dear  from  the  only 
work  of  Us  which  ia  axtant,  namely,  a  stona  fai 
the  form  of  a  scambaeus,  en^rnived  with  the  name 
2HM(niI02|  but  in  the  reverse  order,  and  in  archaic 
It  ia  fory  nm  ta  find  an  aid  Ondt 
riWd  with  the  name  of  the  engraver, 
this  was  the  usual  practice  in  the  Roman 
pcriod7  (R.  Raebeite,  LtUrt  it  M.  Sckmm^  ^  15S) 

•2a  .d.)  (p.  s.i 

SEMPRO'NIA.  I.  The  daughter  of  Tib.  Umo- 
choa,  censor  B.C:  169,  and  the  sister  of  the  two 

celebrated  tribunes,  married  Scipio  Africanusniinor. 
We  know  nothing  of  her  private  life  or  clianicter. 
On  the  sudden  death  of  her  husband,  she  and  her 
■MtherGanielia  were  suspected  by  some  persons  of 
hariti!»  mnrdered  h;m,  since  Scipio  did  not  like 
her  on  account  of  her  want  of  beauty  and  her 
Sterility,  and  sba  likewise  had  no  aflfiection  for  him. 
iJat  there  is  no  evidence  ngaiii«t  her  ;  and  if  Scipiu 
was  really  murder>'ii,  I'apinus  Carbo  was  most  pro- 
hnMy  tho  guiltv  party.  [Scmo,  No.  3K  7&0.] 
(Appian,  n.  r.  i.  20;  liT.  ji^  39;  SehoL  Bok 
pro  iMd.  p.  283.) 

9L  Tho  wife  of     iJvnina  Bratm*  connd  %» c 

77,  wns  a  woninii  "f  ^'n-at  personal  nttrartinris  and 
literary  accomplishments,  but  of  a  protiignte  cha- 
laeter.  flho  look  part  in  GiMitine*k  eonspinay. 
tfiongh  her  hufthand  wa*  not  privy  it  (SjiII.  (  ut. 
95,40),  Asconius  speaks  of  a  bemprooia,  tba  daugh- 
ter oTTiidilUM^  and  tho  iMlhtf  of  P.  Cbdim,  who 
pen  hm  unkm^  at  tho  trial  of  Milo,  in  &a  52 

and  damnad  up  tho  Eophiatas.  As  Nitocris  pro- 
bably lived  about  a.<x  tfOO,  it  has  been  maintained 
that  this  Semiramis  must  be  a  different  per»on 
fan  the  Scniir<uuis  of  Ctesias.  liut  there  is  no 
Oeeanon  to  suppose  two  different  queans  of  the 
name  ;  the  Semirnmis  of  IleriHlotiis  in  proltahly  ns 
fabulous  as  that  of  Cteoias  and  merely  aru»4'!  frnni 
tho  pmetice  we  have  noticed  abova^  of  aligning 
the  great  works  in  the  East  of  ukaoilB  Mthonhip 
ta  a  foaoa  of  thia  naoie. 
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(Ascon.  »a  MV(m.  p.  41,  ed.  OrelH).  Orelli  sup- 
poses that  she  may  b«  tlie  same  as  Uie  wife  uf 
RnitU^  mentioned  above. 

SKMPKO'XIA  OKNS.  natritian  ntid  plel.etan. 
This  gens  wfts  of  great  antiquity,  and  one  of  its 
members,  A.  Sempmiino  Atvatfaiaa,  obtained  tho 
consulship  as  early  as  B.  c.  497,  twelve  years  after 
the  foundation  of  the  republic  Tiie  Sempronii 
wen  dividad  into  naay  fimiQiaa,  of  whieh  tho 
Atratini  were  undonlitcdly  patrician,  but  all  the 
others  appear  to  have  been  uiebeian :  their  namea 
an  Aau.110,  BLASioa,  Dniftua,  OnaocHoa, 

LONOITS,  MfRCA,  PiTlo.        I  t  s.  RtlTIM  s,  S<v 

PHua,TuDrrANU&  iJi  xkivm^  Atruimua,  Unuximtf 
and  Pith  alono  oonr  on  eoiiM.  The  glory  of  dio 
Seniproiiia  geii";  is  confined  to  the  republican 
period.  Very  few  persons  of  this  name,  and  nona 
of  tiwm  of  any  importance,  an  nNotiaied  nndar 

the  en  I  pin-. 

SEJ)^U8  (SiiMat),  a  Greek  grammarian  of  un- 
certain data,  wrote,  according  to  Suidas  (a.  r.),  eight 
iKioks  on  Deles  two  books  of  wtp^oSoi,  one  on 
Paros,  one  on  I'ergamn*,  and  a  work  on  Paeans. 
Suidas  calls  him  an  Klean,  but  it  appears  from 
AthenaeuH  (iiL  fb  138,  d.)  that  this  \*  a  mistako* 
and  that  he  was  a  native  of  Deloi^  Hi<t  work  on 
Delos  (AitAtfuni  or  An^icEf)  wa^  the  nio«»t  im- 
portant, and  ialkiM|Bently  referred  to  by  Athenaens, 
and  once  or  twice  by  other  writers  (Athen.  iii. 
p.  109,  £,  iv.  p.  173,  e.,  viii.  pp.  331,  f.,  335,  a., 
n.  p.  469,  c,  ziT.  pp.  614,  a.,  987*  h.,  MA,  h^  iv. 
p.67f'.  f. ;  Steph.  Byz.  *.  r.  Tiyvpa  ;  Etyni.  Magn. 
S.O.  Bi^Airot^  Athenaens  also  quotes  (ziv.  pp. 
61R,  d.,  693,  a^-d.)  hia  woric  mi  Pkaana  («i)d 

iraidvoiv).  Wv  likewise  find  in  Atheiinciis  fiii.  p^ 
123,  d.),  a  reference  to  a  work  of  Semus  on  Islanoa 
(MfHridf),  hot  it  Ina  hosn  suggested  with  nadi 
probability  that  this  is  a  false  reading  for  A'^Aiat. 
( Vossius,  IM  Uidor,  Qnmekt  p.  497,  od.  Weoter- 
mann.) 

SK  NECA,  IL  ANNAEUS,  was  a  native  of 
Corduba  (Cordova)  in  Spain.  The  time  of  his 
birth  is  uncertain  ;  but  it  may  be  approximated  to. 
He  says  {Contr.  J 'rue/,  i.  p.  67)  that  ho  oonsidond 
that  he  bad  hoanl  all  the  preat  orators,  except 
Cicero  ;  and  that  he  nughl  have  hiard  Cicero,  if 
the  Civil  Wars,  by  which  he  hkhi^  wars  bo» 
tween  Pompeius  and  (^ae»ar,  had  nut  kept  him  at 
home  (intra  coloniam  meam).  Seneca  uppe-urs  to 
allnde  in  this  paasagotoaomeof  CiceroliloMen  (ml 
Fam,  vii.  ?,'.\,  i\.  IH).  in  which  Cicero  speaks  of 
Hirtiusand  Dulabella  being  his  **dicendidiscipuli^ 
(a.a46).  It  ia  cenjoctmod  that  as  genaca  might 
be  fifteen  in  n.  c.  4(),  he  may  have  Wen  bnni  on  or 
about  B.C.  61  (Clinton,  Fasii),  tiie  year  before  C 
Jolioa  Caesar  waa  praetor  in  Spain.  Senecn  waa 
at  Koiiic  in  the  early  pi-riod  of  tin*  pout  r  of  Au- 
gustas, for  he  says  that  be  bad  seen  Ovid  declaiming 
befevo  Artllins  Fttacna  (Cbafr.  z.  p.  17:!).  Orid 
wa«  born  B.  r.  43.  S<  neoa  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  the  rhetorician  M.  Poretus  Latro,  who  was  ono 
of  Ovid's  masters,  U«  also  mentions  the  rhetori- 
cian Mariilius  as  the  master  of  himself  and  of 
Lntro.  lie  afterwards  returned  to  Spain,  and 
married  llelvia,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons,  L. 
Annaeas  Senaca,  L.  Annaeus  Mela  or  MelU,  tho 
father  of  the  poet  Lucan,  and  MarciK  Novatus. 
Novatus  was  the  eideat  son,  and  tuuk  the  name  of 
Jonino  OdUo,  upon  being  adopted  by  Junius  Oallio, 
Seneca  was  rich,  and  he  belonged  to  the  equestrian 

TiM  lime  of  iua  doatit  ia  uucartaiu   hot  ha 
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Erobably  lived  till  near  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Ti- 
crius,  and  died  at  iiome  or  in  Italy.  It  appears 
that  Iv  was  at  Rome  early  in  lifo,  from  what  haw 
bi*cu  suted  as  to  Uvid  ;  and  be  uiu»t  have  retunied 
to  Spain,  because  hia  son  Lucius  waa  bcoogbt  to 
Korne  from  Spain  wht>n  he  "Tff  1MI  illfalti  (Lb  Se- 
neca, CotuoL  ad  iJeiviam. ) 

San—  wm  giftad  with  a  pradigiow  mmoty. 
He  was  a  man  of  letters.  aft>>r  tln^  fashion  of  his 
titae,  whan  xhetohc  or  kiae  eio^uMwa  waa  most  in 

he  addresser!  to  his  three  sons,  wi  rr  written  when 
be  was  an  old  man.  The  hrst,  second,  sevaath, 
eighth,  and  tautt  booka  aaly,  an  aKtit,atMl  tliata 
are  somewhat  mutilated  :  of  the  otlHf  books  only 
^■^[nMata  ranain.  These  CoutroTarsiaa  an  rlMh 
toneal  esaidaos  m  imaginary  cases,  filled  with 
common-places,  such  as  a  man  of  large  verbal 
memory  and  great  reading  carries  about  with  him 
as  his  ready  money.  Another  work  of  the  same 
class,  attribnied  to  Seneca,  and  written  after  the 
Controvcrsiae,  is  the  Suasoriarum  Liiter,  which  is 
probably  not  complete.  We  may  collect,  from  its 
contents,  what  tka  aoljlaela  were  on  which  the 
rhetoricians  of  thnt  atje  exercised  their  wits :  one  of 
them  is,  Shall  Cicero  apologise  to  Marcus  Anto- 
nins  P  Shall  he  agree  to  bum  his  Philippics,  if 
Antonius  requires  it  ?"  Another  is,  **  Shall  Alex- 
ander embark  on  the  ocean  ?"  If  there  are  some 
gaod  ideas  and  apt  expressiona  in  these  poarile  de- 
clamations, they  have  no  value  when?  they  stand  ; 
and  probably  most  of  them  are  bwrowed.  Mo 
aiarit  ef  ftm  ean  mmfmmtm  ftr  wartUaMieaa  of 
matter.  The  eloquence  of  the  Roman  orator-;,  which 
was  deciTed  fan  their  political  iastitatious,  waa 
•Uamd  lAar  UN  Ci«il  wan  {  and  the  pnerilitiei 
tf  the  ihatoridana  were  the  signs  of  declining  taste. 

The  Oomtrovertine  and  Smtuoriarum  Liber  have 
often  been  published  with  the  works  of  Seneca  the 
■on.  The  edition  of  A.  Schottus  appeared  at  11  ei- 
delberjr.  1G03  and  1604,  Paris,  1607  and  IGKL 
The  Eizivir  print  of  1672,  Sto.,  contains  the  notes 
«f  N.  JMbm,  JL  flBhailM»  J.  F.  OwafiBii  and 

•thers. 

The  confusion  between  Seneca,  the  father,  and 
flanaen,  the  phikMopher,  is  fally  eleand  up  by 
Lipsius,  KtrdonmuL  Lvif,  \f  Qgtm,  vol.  i.  p. 
631,  ed.  1675.  £Q.  L.1 

8BNBCA*  la  ANNABU8.  tha  8M  ef  IL  An- 
nneus  SeotMi  was  born  at  Cordulm,  probably 
about  a  few  years  n.  c,  and  brought  to  Rome  by 
Ua  parmta  when  ha  waa  a  child.  Though  he  was 
naturally  of  a  weak  body,  he  was  a  hard  student 
from  his  youth,  and  he  devoted  himself  with  great 
■fdonr  ta  rhetoric  and  philosophy.  He  also  soon 
gained  distinction  as  a  pleader  of  causes,  and  he 
excited  the  jealousv  and  hatred  of  Caligula  by  the 
ability  with  which  he  conducted  a  case  in  the 
aenate  before  the  empdac.  Ha  was  spared,  it  is 
said,  because  Cali,nila  was  assured  by  on?"  of  hi'5 
mistresses  that  Seneca  would  soon  die  of  di^Mbc. 
The  emperor  also  affected  to  decpisa  the  eloquence 
of  Seneca  :  he  s.iid  that  it  was  sand  without  lime 
(Sueton.  Culty.  53).  Seneca  obtained  the  quaes- 
tofih^  bat  the  time  is  uncertain.  In  the  fine  year 
a(  the  reign  of  CUudius  (  a.  d.  41),  the  successor 
af  GaUgola,  Seneca  was  banished  to  Corsica.  Clau- 
dfan  had  maDad  ta  Raaw  Ua  nlaeca  Agrippina 
and  Julia,  whom  their  brother  CaliguU  had  exiled 
to  the  island  of  Pontia  (Ponsa).  It  aecnu  pro- 
hnhb  thil  MnaliMp  tht  vib  cf  ^^ukWtt,  was 
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jealous  of  the  iaduence  of  Julia  with 
and  hated  her  for  her  haughty  behaviai 
was  ag;iin  exiled,  and  Seneca's  intimacy  wi&l 
was  a  pretext  for  making  him  share  her 
What  the  frets  really  wanii  wknavn  i 
innocence  of  S*neca  and  Julia  is  at  I<avt 
probable  as  their  guilt,  when  Messaiina  vaa  the 


In  his  exile  in  Corsica  Seneca  had  the  oppor- 
Umity  of  nractisiiui  the  philosophy  of  tba  Sif^cs 
to  wikh  ia  had  attached  hteMie  Rk 


ad  Ifclriatiiy  or  consolatory  letter  to  hi*  mother^ 
waa  written  duhng  his  residence  in  the  island. 
If  the  Oianiilh  ad  Polybium^  which  wna  alHt 
written  during  his  exile,  is  the  work  of  floBaca,  it 
doea  him  uo  credit.  Polyfaioa  waa  the  powerfol 
fiaedman  of  Claudius,  and  the  Comtolatio  u  in- 
tended to  comfort  him  on  the  occasion  of  the  loss 
of  his  brother.  But  it  aUo  contains  adulati  f 
the  emperor,  and  many  expreMious  unworUiy  ul  a 
true  Stoic,  or  of  an  honaat  man.  The  objaat  cf 
the  ftddress  to  Polybius  was  to  have  his  sentence 
of  exiie  recalled,  even  at  the  cost  ut  his  character; 

AAar  eight  yean*  residence  in  Gcnica  Scnaea 
was  recalled      d.  49,  by  the  influence  of  Aprip- 

Eina  (Tac  Ann.  xiL  8),  who  had  juat  married 
er  uncle  the  enperor  Qradioa.  Fhan  thia  Ana 
the  life  of  Seneca  is  closely  connected  with  that  of 
Nero,  and  Tacitus  is  the  chief  authoritj  km  both. 
On  Ua  fatam  ha  ahtabad  a  piaataicihip,  and 
made  the  tutor  of  the  young  Pomitiua, 
the  emperor  Nero^  who  was  the  son  of  < 
by  a  fcimar  hashnl  Agrippina  v^ed'aa'Aa 
reputation  of  Seneca  and  his  advice  as  a  means  of 
securing  the  uiccession  to  her  son ;  and  she  trusted 
to  his  gratitude  to  herself  aa  a  guarantee  for  hia 
fideUty  to  her  interests,  and  to  liis  hatred  af 
Claudius  for  tha  wni^  that  ha  had  Miftnd  bmt 
him. 

It  waa  imfiHtannla  thai  the  philosopher  had  sn 

bad  a  pupil,  but  we  cannot  blame  him  for  all  that 
Nero  leiiTued  and  ail  that  he  did  not  learn.  Tim 
youth  had  a  tasta  te  what  was  showy  and  capv- 
iicial :  he  had  no  capacity  for  the  studies  which 
beht  a  man  who  has  to  govern  a  state.  If 
had  anda  a  rhetoridaB  af  hin  dkar  hk  < 
that  would  hare  been  something,  but 
had  not  even  the  low  ability  to  distii^ish  himsslf 
as  a  taDne,  There  ia  no  evidHiea  ta  justify  tha 

imputation  that  Seneca  encouraged  his  vicious  pro- 
pensities ;  and  if  Nero  had  followed  the  advice 
eantatead  In  8elMea^l  traatise,  Dt  ffimaifin  ^ 
Neronem  Caemrcm^  written  in  the  secmd  year 
of  Nero's  reign,  the  young  emperor  might  hare 
been  happy,  and  his  administration  bene^nt. 
That  Seneca  would  look  open  hie  connection  with 
Nero  as  a  meana  of  improving  his  fortunes  and 
enjoying  power,  ia  just  what  most  other  men 
would  ham  dana,  and  weald  da  now  in  the  saaa 
circumstances  ;  and  that  a  man  with  such  viewa 
would  not  be  very  rigid  towards  an  unruly  piuA 
is  a  reasonable  inference*  Wa  kMar  ttat  ha  ttd 
not  nnke  Nero  a  wise  man  or  a  good  man  ;  we  do 
not  know  that  be  helped  to  make  him  worse  than 
ha  wwdd  haaa  haw  i  and  hi  dw  ahcmes  a( 
positive  evidence  cf  hia  cornipting  the  youth,  and 
with  the  positiva  abidance  of  his  own  writings  ia 
hia  finoai;  H  is  a  fiur  and  joat  coadniiaB  dal 

he  did  as  much  with  Nero  as  a  man  could  who 
had  acoepted,  and  chose  to  retain  a  post  in  which 
hb  Aaniefr  oonid  not  possibly  escape  some  impt* 
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tation.  He  who  conwnts  to  be  the  tntor  of  a 
Ticioos  youth  of  high  btation,  whom  he  cannot 
wmtwJ,  niut  be  content  to  take  the  advantage*  of 
his  po!«t,  with  tha  litk  tt  htSag  UuMd  te  hit 
pupira  vice*. 

dradim  wm  palmwd  hf  kit  nfam  nd  wife 

Agpijppin:i  A.  P.  .^4,  and  Nero  succeeded  to  th<» 
laipeiial  power.  Tacitus  (JitN.ziiL  !2,&c)  states 
iMn  oofii  iHuius  ana  dqmob  aiieiujiwa  w  cdbbk 
IIm  yoiiiiK  emperor's  vicious  propenMtic^  ;  and 
both  combined  to  X9m»l  bia  mother's  arrogant  pre- 
tonaiona.  A  wmb  MMdirfi^  Aa  diivot  esMdw 
of  political  power  was  a  thing  that  the  Romans 
hnd  not  jet  teen,  and  it  wai  inconsistent  with 
all  their  notions.  The  oppositkm  of  Boxnu  and 
Seneca  to  tha  aptnt^  aotharvM  tht  di^of 

food  citizens. 

Noro  pronounced  the  funeral  oration  in  memory 
of  dnMuo*  The  panegyric  on  the  deceased 
emperor  was  listened  to  with  deceticy  and  patience 
till  Nero  came  to  that  itart  of  his  discourse  in 
whMi  he  spoke  of  tHa  ma^ht  and  wisdom  of 
Claudius,  when  there  Was  a  pcneral  lauph.  The 
speech,  which  Nen  deUvered,  was  written  br 
Mnaea  ia  «  florid  ityle,  salted  to  the  taste  of  the 
with  little  rejTard  to  truth,  and  none  for  his 
•wn  character,  for  he  afterwards  wrote  a  satire 
(Apoeeioeyntofis)  to  ridfenle  tiie  Apotbeoria  of  tiw 
■an  whom  he  had  despised  and  pmisor]. 

In  the  tint  year  of  his  reigu  Nero  afiected 
mildDess  and  demenej,  and  mn  was  the  tone  of 
Ilia  ontionsa  to  the  senate  ;  but  the^^e  professions 
wm  the  words  of  Seneca,  uttered  by  the  mouth 
of  Nero  ;  the  object  of  Seneca  was,  as  Tacitus 
mj%,  either  to  give  poUie  ovidnce  of  the  intr^^rity 
of  his  counsels  to  the  emperor,  nr  to  display  his 
abiUlies.    'Ihcrc  might  he  something  of  both  in 
lia  motives  ;  but  it  is  consistent  with  a  fair  judg- 
■Mot  and  the  character  of  Seneca's  writings  to 
iMlieve  that  he  did  attempt  to  keep  Nero  within 
the  liniita  of  deemcj  and  humanity.  A  somewhat 
ambiguous  passage  of  Taritus   (Ann.  x'm.  13), 
seems  to  affiirm  that  he  endeavoured  to  veil  Nero's 
•BMmr  wlA  Aete  mider  a  deeeni  eonering;  tad 
Clnvins  (T.icit.  Ann.  xir.  2)  states  that  the  amour 
with  Acte  was  enoounged  to  prevent  a  detestable 
crime.  *  Wlnt  a  part  fer  a  Wofe  to  play,**  says 
one  of  Seneca*s  biographers,  "  whose  duty  it  was 
to  recall  his  disciple  to  the  arms  of  his  wife,  the 
virtuous  Octavia.**   The  Stoic  probably  did  the 
heat  that  he  could  under  the  circurostxmces. 

The  murder  of  Britaniiiciis  a.  d.  55  was  followed 
by  large  gifts  from  iSero  to  his  friends ;  and  there 
were  not  wanting  persons  to  affirm,  that  men  who 
cLiimed  a  character  for  sober  seriousness,  divided 
among  themselves  houses  and  villae  at  that  time, 
aa  ii  it  were  so  much  booty.*  (Tacit.  Ann. 
Jan,  18.)  The  allusion  is  supposed  to  be  to 
Ssaeca  and  Burma ;  but  the  passage  of  Tacitus 
eoQlahii  no  distinet  Aug»  agafani  cTtlMr  of  them. 
It  was  unlucky  for  Seneca's  reputation  that  he 
was  nch  ;  for  a  man  in  power  cannot  grow  rich, 
•vco  by  honoit  auant,  wtthent  krrfog  dUbooM^ 
inpated  to  him. 

The  stru^le  for  dominion  between  Nero  lad 
his  nether  could  only  be  decided  by  the  ndn  of 
one  of  them  ;  and  if  Seneca  wished  to  enjoy  credit 
with  Nero,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  get 
nd  of  this  imperious  woman.  Fabius  Rusticus 
says  that  Seneca  maintained  Burrus  in  his  post  of 
TmfwtiM  tmttiaBOf  wbm  Nen  imended  to  ca- 
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move  him  on  the  ground  of  his  supposed  adherence 
to  the  cause  of  Agrippina  (TaciU  .^tia.  aiiu  20). 
Bat  Plinins  and  Chiviw  Rate  Mid  tint  Nam 
never  doubted  the  fidelity  of  Burnis,  and  that  in  his 
alarm  and  his  impatience  to  jet  rid  of  his  mother, 
he  eould  not  bo  podfied  Ifll  Bwrao  prenieed  tiid 
she  should  be  put  to  death,  if  vht>  .slmulj  con- 
victed of  the  designs  which  were  imputed  to  her. 
Aono  and  Sonoon  paid  Agrippina  a  visit,  with 
some  freedmen,  to  be  witnesses  of  what  took  place. 
Burros  charged  her  with  treasonable  designs,  to 
wUeb  Agrippina  replied  with  indignant  eloquence. 
A  reconoliation  with  Nero  followed,  her  accusers 
were  punished,  and  her  friends  rewarded  ;  neither 
Bnrrua  nor  Seneca  was  under  any  imputation  of 
having  prejudiced  Nero  against  her. 

The  affair  of  P.  Snilius  (a.  d.  58)  brouj^ht  some 
discredit  on  Seneca.  buUiuA  iiad  been  a  formidable 
instrument  of  tjrranny  under  Claudius,  and  wat 
justly  hated.  He  was  charged  under  a  Senatus- 
consultum,  which  hod  amended  the  Lex  Ciucia, 
with  receiving  money  (br  pleodiag  censes  ;  a  fesMo 
pretext  for  crushing  an  odious  roan.  The  defence 
of  Suilius  was  an  attack  on  Seneca:  be  charaed 
him  with  debnaehing  JoiHa,  the  dm^tsr  of  Oop- 
manicus,  and  hinted  at  his  commerce  with  women  of 
the  imperial  £unily,  probablv  meaning  Agrippina ; 
and  ho  aoked  by  what  wisdom,  by  what  preeepto 
of  philosophy  be  had,  during  a  four-years'  intimacy 
with  an  emperor,  amassed  a  fortune  of  three  hun- 
dred miOioii  oMtertii :  at  Rome  he  was  a  honter 
after  testamentary  gifle,  an  ensnarer  of  those  who 
wae  childless  ;  Italy  and  the  provinces  were 
drained  by  his  exorbitant  usury.  His  own  proiita, 
Suilius  said,  were  modonle,  and  earned  with  toil ; 
and  he  would  endure  any  thini;  rather  than  humble 
himself  l>efore  an  upstart  favourite.  We  must 
assume  that  Suilius  supposed  that  Seneca  had 
moved  against  him  in  this  matter :  his  words  were 
reported  to  Seneca,  and  perhaps  aggravated.  A 
charge  wm  got  np  against  him,  it  is  not  said  hf 
whom,  as  to  his  infamous  debtions  under  Claudius, 
and  he  was  banished  to  the  Balearic  Islands.  The 
words  ef  oneh  a  man  are  no  proof  of  Seneca^ 
guilt  ;  but  the  enormous  \\  ealth  of  Seneca  gave  a 
colour  of  truth  to  any  thing  that  was  said  against 
him.  (1VKftJaa.dH.4S!) 

Nero*s  passion  for  Poppaeo  brongbt  the  conteot 
between  him  and  his  mother  to  a  crisis  (Tadt. 
Jim,  xir.  1.  A.  D.  59).  Puppaea  burned  to  become 
the  wife  of  Nero,  but  she  saw  that  it  was  im- 
possible while  Agrippina  lived.  She  plied  Nero 
with  her  blandishments,  her  tears,  and  even  her 
sarcasms  ;  and  at  last  he  resolved  to  kUl  hie  mother, 
and  the  only  'nit  -tion  was  as  to  the  way  of  doinsf 
it.  After  an  uu«uocessful  attempt  to  drown  her, 
Nero,  terrified  at  the  fiiilure  of  his  plaa,  asot  fbr 
Burrus  and  Seneca.  Whether  they  were  pre- 
viously acauaiated  with  the  design  against  Agrip- 
pina^ lilSi  la  vacerlain  (IVdt*  Am,  xir.  t),  IMea 
Casaius  (Ixi.  1 with  his  usual  malignity,  accuses 
Seneca  of  instigating  Nero  to  the  crime.  Burrus 
and  Seneea  wove  mig  rilent  fai  the  preseneo  ef 

Nero  ;  either  AiSy  thought  that  it  Would  be  useless 
to  diswade  the  emperor  firom  his  purpose,  or,  what 
U  more  pcobable,  they  saw  that  either  tho  mother 

or  the  son  must  perish.  Seneca  broke  the  sileoea 
by  asking  Burrus  if  orders  should  be  given  to  the 
soldiers  to  put  Agrippiim  to  death.  Burrus  replied 
that  the  eoldierv  were  devoted  to  the  family  <if 

Oermenirne,  and  woidd  not  shed  tha  hlood  of  hia 
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chiidren;  but  Anketua,  he  added,  would  finith 
vliat  he  had  begn.  Anioelai  yfcnaed  hit  jn- 
uim,  and  Agripfina  died  hf  ue  bend  «f  iMaa 

idM«  A.O.  60. 

The  imperial  nmrdefer  fled  aa  if  he  eoidd  iMve 

hit  eonaeience  behind  him.  tu  the  city  of  Naples, 
whence  be  addieaaad  a  letter  to  the  aenate  upon 
the  death  of  hia  wMiMr:  he  chai|icd  her  witti  • 

conspiracy  against  himself  oa  the  failure  of  which 
■he  had  committed  snicidek  The  author  of  the 
letter  was  Seneca  (TaciL  Ann.  xir.  11):  it  is  not 
eitant,  but  a  few  words  from  it  are  quoted  by 
Qvdntilian  Orai,  viii.  6).    Tliia  letter  it  Se- 

Beca^  great  condemnation :  he  had  consented  to 
Agrippina  being  assabsinated,  and  he  added  tn  this 
crime  the  despicilile  subterfiifro  of  a  lie  which 
nobody  could  believe.  From  this  time  Nero  felt 
nera  uee,  and  Seneca  in  due  time  had  his  reward. 

In  A.  D.  63  Burriis  dii-d,  ami  Ik-  may  have  been 
noiaooed.  Nero  appointed  two  commanders  of  tlie 
PmetorfauM  in  plaee  ef  Bonne,  Penniva  Rnfna  and 

Sofnnius  Tipellinns,  whoso  infumy  liii"*  bt-fn  pcr- 

Ktuated  with  that  of  his  master.  The  death  of 
irraa  brake  the  power  «f  Reneeet  it  dimfaiiihed 
his  influence  towards  pood,  and  N. to  was  now  In 
the  bands  of  penona  who  wer«  exactly  auited  to  hia 
taate.  Tigelliniia  and  Rdteahtgtt  an  ftttadteo  Se- 
neca. His  enormous  wealth,  a  never-fiiiliog  matter 
of  charge  against  Seneca,  bis  gardens  and  viUae,  more 
magnificent  than  those  of  the  emperor,  hia  ezdoaiYe 
claims  to  eloquence,  aad  hia  ditpaiagement  of 
Nero's  skill  in  driving  and  singing,  were  all 
urged  against  him  ;  and  it  was  time,  they  said. 
tot  Neco  to  gat  rid  of  a  teachei;  Seoeat  heard  of 
the  charcres  against  liitn  :  he  wat  ridi,  and  ho 
knew  that  Nero  wanted  money.  He  obtained  an 
interview  in  which  he  uddressed  the  emperor  in  a 
studied  speech  (T.icit.  Ann.  xtv.  r>:\).  He  asked 
for  permission  to  retire,  lutd  offered  to  sorreoder  all 
that  he  had.  Neroaflisetedtobefiiatefallbrhispast 
eeifices,  refujwd  t!ie  ri-nfTi-rt'd  f:ift,  and  sent  him 
away  with  per&dioiu  assurances  of  his  respect  and 
aflhetion.  Seaeeaaowaiteradhianiodeef  liii^  saw 
little  company,  and  seldom  visited  the  city,  on  the 
Snmnd  of  feeble  bealtb«  or  beiiig  occupied  with  bia 
phibMopbieal  atudlea. 

Whea  Nero,  after  plunderinij  Italy  and  the 
prorinces,  began,  like  the  Eighth  Uenry  of  EngUnd, 
the  pillage  of  the  temples  and  of  things  dedicated 
to  religion,  in  order  to  mei-t  his  extravagant  ex- 
penditure, Seneca,  who  feared  that  he  might  be 
IBTolTed  in  the  odium  of  the  sacrilege,  though  it  is 
set  said  why  he  feared  (TaciL  Ann.  xt.  45), 
prayed  for  leave  to  retire  into  the  coniitry  ;  and 
w  hen  it  was  refused,  he  kept  his  chatulter  on  liic 
pretence  of  sickness.  A  story  waa  enrrent  that 
Noro  tried  to  poison  him,  but  the  attempt  failed. 
The  conspiracy  of  Piao  gave  the  emperor  a  pretext 
for  a  mora  dinct  attMdt  ea  hia  teechei^  Ufe. 
though  there  was  not  compb  te  t'vid>  n<"e  of  Seneca 
being  a  party  to  the  conspiracy  (Tacit.  Ann.  xr. 
60).  Gertaia  woida  of  Seneca  to  Anteniae  Na- 
talia, which  were  of  a  suspicious  character,  were 
repeated  to  Nero ;  and  Oranius  Svlvanua,  a  tribune 
of  a  Piaetorian  eehort,  was  eent  by  the  emperor  to 
Seneca  to  demand  the  meaning  of  them.  It  hap- 
pened that  Seneca  was  returning  from  C^unpania, 
aad  had  roated  at  a  vilU  four  milea  from  the  city, 
la  the  evening  the  tribune  with  a  hand  ef  toldiers 
aarronnded  the  house  where  Seneca  was  nipping 
with  hia  wife  Pumpeia  Pauiluia  md  two  frienda. 
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Seneca  ezphiined  the  words  that  be  bad  u*c^  t» 
NalaBa.  aad  the  tribnae  eaBied  iSima  to  dhe  em- 
peror. N^To  was  in  close  council  with  tlM  two  gn  ^: 
ministers  of  bis  cruelty,  bia  wife  Popfmea  mud  Tr 
gelliaaa.   Nero  aaked  if  Seneca  was  pr«*p«rirur  t»  ' 
die  voluntarily  ;  nnd  on  the  tribune  rt-plying  i! 
be  aaw  no  aigna  of  iiear,  no  gloomy  iadicmtuis  » 
Me  wofda  or  eonntCBanee,  he  wae  ordcvad  to  f*  ' 
back  and  give  him  notice  to  die.     The  triiiiitL. 
bimtelf  a  party  to  the  conspiracy  of  Piso,  did 
•how  himcelf  again  to  Seneca,  but  he  aent  in  a 
cenlarion  with  the  order  of  death.  Without  aiwv^  I 
ing  any  sign  of  alarm.  Seneca  a«ked  for  his  Xe%ta- 
ment,  apparently  with  the  intention  of  adding  h<m 
legacies,  but  the  centurion  refused  to  allow  this*  ea  I 
which  Seneca  t"Id  his  fi-iends  that  sinc^  he  wn 
forbidden  to  reward  their  services,  his  last  testa- 
mentary bequest  must  be  the  porttaitma  of  IHa 
life,  which,  if  t!iry  kopt  in  their  mcmorr,  ther 
would  have  the  reputation  of  an  honeat  life  and  of 
a  constant  friendship.   He  eheeied  hia  wieepia^ 
friends  by  rpminding  them  of  the  lessons  of  phi- 
losophy, and  that  be  who  had  murdered  a  broUwr 
aai  a  oiother  eeidd  net  he  expected  to  apare  hm 
teacher.    Embracing  his  wife,  he  prayed  her  t» 
moderate  her  grie^  and  to  console  herwlf  flor  tiie 
loM  of  her  hnebend  hf  Ae  nfleetioo  that  he  had 
lived  an  honoiinible  life.  But  as  Panllina  protested 
that  she  would  die  with  him,  Seneca  consented,  and 
the  same  blow  opened  the  veins  in  the  arms  of  hoih. 
Seneca^s  body  was  attenuated  by  age  and  meagre 
diet ;  the  blood  would  not  flow  easily,  and  he 
opened  the  veins  in  his  legs.    His  torture  vras  ex- 
cessive ;  and  ta  aa^a  liimself  and  his  wifis  the  paia 
of  seeing  one  another  suffer,  he  bade  her  retire  tn 
her  chamber,    liis  last  words  were  taken  down  io 
writing  by  pmena  who  were  called  in  (or  the 
purpose,  and  were  afterwards  pi!)>!ish'-d.  Tacitni 
for  some  Maaon  has  not  given  the  worda,  and  be 
did  not  thinh  proper  to  give  the  aubatnee  ef  tlMB. 
The  soldiers,  at  the  entreaty  of  the  slaves  aiid 
freeduen  of  Seneca,  stopped  the  woonda  of  Paul- 
Una,  and  ahe  lived  a  few  yean  Vmgtt ;  hat  h«r 
pallid  (ace  Hhowcd  that  the  stream  of  life  was 
largely  drawn  from  her.   Scandal,  aa  aiaal,  nid 
that  when  ahe  femad  that  Nora  did  net  wi^  her  , 
death,  she  was  easily  prevailed  apon  to  submit  to  live. 
Seneca's  torments  being  atJU  prolonged,  he  took 
hemlock  from  hit  friend  and  physician.  Statins 
Annaeua,  bat  it  bad  no  effect    At  last  he  entered 
a  warm  bath,  and  as  he  sprinkled  some  of  the 
water  on  the  slaves  nearest  to  him,  he  said,  that 
be  made  a  libation  to  Jiq^ter  the  Liberator.  He 
was  then  taken  into  a  vapour  store,  where  he  ww 
quickly  »uff»cited,  k.  D.  t>5.    The  body  was  burnt 
without  copi  nxMiy,  according  to  the  instructioiu  IB 
a  codicil  to  his  will,  which  waa  made  vvh  'n  he 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  power  and  wealth.  Seneca 
died,  ai  wae  the  ftahien  among  the  Beanaa,  wiA 
the  courage  of  a  static  ;  but  v,  ith  soinevvhat  of  s 
theatrical  affectation  which  detracts  from  the  uiji;- 
nity  of  die  aeenOi   Tadtoa  haa  not  atronirly  n>a* 
>iirfd  S'^nrca  in  any  passage  ;  bnt  Di.ni  C'.-*:iii 
coUccted  inm  among  the  contradictory  memoin  ef 
the  tine  every  tidag  that  waa  taoat  aabramUi 

to  hi>  character.  Seneca's  great  misfiataMwa»  to 
have  known  Nero  ;  and  though  we  cannot  tsy 
that  he  waa  a  truly  great  or  a  truly  good  man,  his 
character  will  not  lo«e  by  compai  i$<»n  with  thst  of 
many  other*  who  have  l)een  pinci-d  in  eiiuilly  diffi- 
cult circumstances.    Whether  he  was  prirj  to 
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Piwi%  antplBicy  or  not,  it  a  matter  which  h»» 
l»4>fn  wiiniily  diacQMcd,  but  caiin«t  be  detemmipd  ; 
nrtr  if  we  luppoM  that  he  wan  in  the  con»piracj, 
would  that  CBOlinstaDce  be  an  additional  blot  on 
the  life  of  a  man  who  ha<l  nidtd  the  tyrant  in 
killing  hii  mother.  Seneca's  luuie  re^ts  on  bis 
nmneiwia  vritiiifii,  wUeh,  with  am j  findlti  kare 
alto  fm*at  merits. 

The  foUowing  are  Ses«a1i  works :  — 
1.  D»  Ira,  in  duw  booka,addnMed  to  Noratu. 
Opinions  vary  as  in  the  time  when  it  wtib  %vritt<"n. 
LiDsio*  concludes  bom  book  iii.  c  18,  that  it  was 
written  la  tli«  tiiaa  of  GaKgob,  in  whidi  cms  It 
■^^•lUil.l  l)e  the  <?arlic*-t  of  ^(mkc.i''*  \vork<».  But  this 
couduaioo  is  by  no  means  ceruin  ;  and  it  is  ua- 
likdj  that  ha  wnta  to  freely  of  Caligula  while 
the  **  beast "  was  alive.  The  author  has  ••xhaiisted 
the  subject.  In  the  first  book  be  combaU  what 
Aristotle  says  of  Anger  in  his  Ethie. 

•2.  JM  Contolatione  ad  J/elviam  Mair^  LBbtr^ 
which  has  been  already  mentioned.  It  is  one  of 
Seneca's  best  treatises.  The  conclusion  from  &  17* 
that  8«Mea  had  btan  in  ^pk»  la  bj  m  miaaa 
sure. 

3.  De  ConxJaiione  ad  Poljfbium  Liber ^  wliich  has 
also  been  alieady  mentioned:  it  was  written  in 
the  third  yoar  of  Sfneca's  Corsican  exil«».  It  is 
•niuetimes  placed  after  the  treatise  JJe  JJrevitate 
ruat,  Diderat  and  others  nadntain  that  it  Is  not 
the  cnTnpo>iition  of  Sencin.  Vrati»e  it  is  not  worthy 
of  him,  and  contains  sentiments  inconsistent  with 
^CbmolmlhaiiMtiamwaAad  Mmviam.  But 
this  internal  evidencf  is  not  snpport.  il  }iy  any  ex- 
ternal evidence  ;  and  an  unprejudiced  criticism  will 
Tindlcata  lha  wnk  as  SeneeaV  though  it  disgraces 
him.  It  contains  (c.  26)  a  luimiHaiing  picture  of 
the  Roman  world  crouching  before  an  enfranchised 
slave  and  a  stupid  master  (Schlosser,  Umv.  HitL 
UArrsicht^  vol.  iii.  pt.  1.  pp.      1 ,  1 1  (1.) 

4.  Lttjer  de  Contolatione  a>i  Marciam,  written 
after  bis  return  fmm  exile,  was  designed  to  console 
Maida  Ctr  the  loss  of  her  son.  Marcia  was  the 
daii:.rhter  of  A.  Cremutius  Cordu*.  (Tacit.  Ann. 
iv.  34  i  and  the  Cbnsol.  ad  Marctam,  c.  2'J.) 

B,  bt  Auiddarffa  IM>er,  or  (^uare  iomi$  9uru 
mula  atvidant  cum  sit  Prtn-identia^  is  addressed  to 
the  younger  Lucilius,  procurator  of  b  icily.  The 
qassrisn  Chat  la  hen  discaseed  often  engaged  the 
ancient  philosophers:  the  stoical  solution  of  the 
difficulty  is  that  soicide  is  the  remedy  when  mis- 
fntaaehai  bacNmie  intoleiabla.  Lfprins  calls  this 
a  Golden  Book.  In  this  di-cniirw>  S.  iieca  Kays  that 
ha  in  tends  to  nrove  "  that  Providence  hath  a 
power  etar  all  wsga,  and  that  God  is  always  pre- 
sent with  us."    (c  1.) 

6.  D«  Ammi  TromquUlMaU^  addreaasd  to  Sere- 
nna,  probably  written  soon  aAar  tSanfca*s  return 
from  exile.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  rather  than 
a  treatise :  the  object  is  to  discover  the  means  by 
which  tranquillity  of  mind  can  be  obtained.  This 
work  may  be  compared  with  the  tnatiia  of  Plu- 
tarch T»pl  fv(^vuia%.  This  treatiiie  was  written 
soon  after  Seneca's  return  from  exile  (c.  1 ),  when 
he  was  elevated  to  the  pcutardiiii,  and  had  l^ecome 
Nero's  tntor.  Fie  ^Twaks  as  one  who  felt  himself 
ill  at  ease  in  the  splendour  of  ilie  palace  after  living 
aaofittiynd  Inifsl  Hie. 

7»  7^  Constuntia  Stpirnfi.*  vk  quod  in  sapfrntfm 
mm  tmiit  iiumria,  also  addressed  to  Sereous,  is 
faended  en  the  stoical  doctriae  of  the  impasvfreness 
of  tka  wiia  wmu  ''Thia  book,**  saith  Lipaios, 
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**  betoVenadi  ft  gnat  niad,  as  gnat  a  wit,  and 
much  eloqaaaca ;  in  ana  word,  It  ia  cm  of  hia 

best." 

B.  Dtt  Oementia  ad  AVmnem  Carsartm  £Arl  tfao^ 
which  has  bfcn  alnruly  mentioned.  There  is  too 
much  of  the  tkttor«-r  in  this  i  but  the  advice  is 
good.  The  second  book  ia  ineorapleta.  It  is  hi 
the  first  chapter  of  thi^  fcnnd  hook  that  the 
anecdote  is  told  of  Nero's  unwillingness  to  sign  a 
seotenea  of  eencation,  and  his  azdaaauion,  **I 
would  I  could  neither  read  nor  write."  The  WOlk 
was  written  at  the  beginning  of  Nero's  reign. 

9.  IhBrwibdtFUMadhimliMmUbtr^nem' 
mends  the  proper  iMiiploynn-nt  of  time  and  tha 
^tting  of  wisdom  as  the  chief  purpose  of  lifis.  Liii 
w  not  really  short,  hat  «•  make  it  so. 

10.  De  Vifa  Dmtm  ad  Cnllinnem^  addressed  to 
his  brother,  L.  Jnnias  Oallio,  is  probably  one  of 
the  later  works  of  Seneca,  in  which  he  maintiiins 
the  stoical  doctrine  thr.t  there  is  no  happinesa 
without  virtue  ;  hut  he  docs  not  deny  that  other 
tilings,  as  health  and  riclies,  have  their  value. 
**No  man  bath  condemned  wisdom  to  perpetual 
poverty."    The  conclusion  of  the  troatiKe  ig  joiit. 

11.  />0  ()(io  (tut  <^cesiu  ^Sa^itatUf  is  sometimes 
joined  to  No.  10. 

12.  De  Hrrirjirilt  L'hri  trptttn,  addlCISSd  tft 
Aebucios  Liberaiis,  is  an  ejccellent  dismsdnn  of 
the  way  of  eooiierring  a  fimnir,  and  of  die  datiea 
of  tho  iiivrr  and  of  the  receirer.  The  handling  is 
not  very  methodical,  but  it  b  very  complete.  It  ia 
a  trsadse  which  aO  persons  might  nad  with  proiRt. 
The  seventh  chapter  of  the  fourth  hook  contains  the 
striking  oassage  on  Nature  and  God: — VV^hat 
else  Is  Natare  hat  Ood,  and  a  dirine  being  and 
rea-oin  u  hich  by  his  searching  assistance  reddatk 
in  the  world  and  all  the  parts  thereof?"  f^c. 

13.  Epitt<Jae  ad  Lucilium^  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  in  number,  are  not  the  correspondence 
of  daily  life,  like  that  of  Cicero,  hut  a  collection  of 
moral  maxims  and  remarks  without  any  systematic 
order.  They  contain  moeh  good  matter,  and  have 
hcen  favourite  reading  with  manv  distinguished 
men.  Montaigne  was  a  grrat  admirer  of  them,  and 
thought  them  the  best  of  Seneca's  writings  {Etwfof 
liookB).  It  is  possible  that  thc^o  1.  ut-*.  and  indeed 
manv  of  Seneca's  moral  treatises  were  written  in 
the  lattor  part  of  hla  life,  and  probably  after  ha 
had  lo<t  the  favour  of  Nero.  That  Seneca  sought 
consolation  and  tranquiili^  of  mind  in  literary 
occupation,  is  nuurifint  Th»  tboaghto  wUcb  en- 
gajrr'd  him  an<l  the  maxims  which  he  inculcated  on 
others  were  consolatory  to  himself  at  least,  while  he 
was  haded  with  putting  them  into  form  ;  and  that 
is  as  much  as  most  phiIoKO]>h'  get  firOB  thifr 
soeculations  in  the  way  of  comfort.  Seneca  waa 
old  when  ha  wrote  these  epistles.  (£/>.  12.) 

14.  ApaeoioegmUMU^  is  a  satin  against  the  em- 
peror Claudius.  The  word  is  a  play  on  the  term 
A[)otheoi>is  or  deification,  and  is  equivalent  in 
meaning  to  Pumpkinification,  or  the  reception  of 
(■landius  among  the  pumpkins.  The  snliject  was 
well  enough,  but  the  treatment  has  no  great  merit} 
and  Senei-a  proliably  had  no  other  ob^et  tlmn  to 
gratify  hi?*  spite  against  the  emperor.  Tf  such  a 
work  was  published  in  the  lifetime  of  Seneca,  he 
must  have  well  known  that  it  woald  not  dlspleaaa 
either  .^prippinft  or  Nero  ;  and  it  leads  to  the  pro- 
bable inference,  tlmt  the  poisoning  of  Claudius  was 
not  a  nmttcr  which  ha  woald  cempfada  at  b  fret^ 
dw  naaner  of  tha  dsadi  of  Chndiaa  waa  ft  ifthjaet 
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for  the  wito  of  tliat  day  to  tport  with.  (IXon  Gui. 

Iz.  3.*),  and  the  notes  of  lU'iniaras.) 

1  .>.  Qaofsiirmum  Xaturutium  LAri  ttptem,  ad- 
dri-Aiied  to  Luciliu*  Junior,  i»  one  of  the  few 
Roman  works  in  whidl  physical  matters  are  treated 
of.  It  is  not  a  sy<.tfin'it!r  wnrk.  Vut  a  riil]»>rtif)n  of 
natural  £iicts  from  variuits  writers  Cireek  ami  U>niiau, 
mmy  of  wUdi  are  earioos.  The  first  book  treau 
of  me*t**or»,  the  wcond  of  thunder  and  liuhtnin;;. 
the  third  of  wat«r,  the  foorth  of  bail,  snow,  and 
icc^  dM  ftftti  of  winds,  the  sixth  of  earthquake*  and 
the  sources  of  the  Nile,  and  the  seventh  of  comets. 
Moral  remariu  ate  scattered  through  the  work ; 
and  indeed  the  desiim  of  the  whole  aippeen  to  be 
to  fin  !  a  fotimlaiinn  for  ethic,  the  chief  part  of 
philosophy,  in  Uie  knowledge  of  nature  (I'kpsic). 
ae  lays  (book  vil  e.  MX — **  How  mmy  ttings 
are  there  besides  comets  that  pass  i:i  (>>■<. r>'t,  and 
sever  diseorer  themselves  to  men's  eyes  ?  For  God 
hath  not  made  all  things  subject  to  bnaen  lighL 
How  little  see  we  of  that  which  is  enclosed  in  ao 
great  an  orb  ?  Even  he  who  manngeth  these 
thuigs,  who  hath  created  them,  who  hath  founded 
the  wofldt  and  hath  inclosed  it  about  himself,  and 
is  the  gnater  and  better  part  of  this  hi^  work,  is 
not  m^eet  to  our  ercs,  but  is  to  be  vuited  by  our 
thoogbto.*'    1  his  k  tha  aaa  when  aona  haw 

called  an  Atheist. 

The  judgments  on  Seneca's  writings  have  been 
as  wioos  as  the  opinions  abont  his  character ;  and 
both  in  extremes.  It  has  been  said  of  him  that  he 
looks  beat  in  quotations ;  but  this  is  an  adnuMion 
thai  then  b  aemethmg  wotth  qaotmg,  which 
cannot  be  said  of  all  «-rit«Ts.  That  Srneca  pos- 
aeised  great  mental  powen  cannot  be  doubted,  lie 
had  saiB  mndi  of  hnman  life,  and  he  kneir  well 
what  man  was.  His  philosophy,  so  far  as  he 
adopted  a  sjstem,  was  the  stoical,  bat  it  was 
rather  an  eclecticism  of  stoicism  than  pure  stoicism. 
His  style  is  antithetical,  and  apparently  laboured  ; 
and  when  there  is  much  labour,  there  is  generally 
ailecUitioti.  Yet  his  language  is  dear  and  forcible  ; 
H  is  not  mere  words :  then  ia  thouht  altraja.  It 
woiild  not  be  easy  to  name  any  modem  writer  who 
has  treated  on  morality,  and  has  said  so  much  that 
b  pneticaify  good  and  tnM^  or  haa  Inated  the 
matter  in  so  attractive  a  way. 

People  will  iudffe  of  Seneca,  as  they  do  of  most 
moral  writeni  by  no  meosnie  of  their  own  opinions. 
The  less  a  man  cares  for  the  practical,  the  real,  the 
leas  will  he  Talue  beneca.  The  more  a  man  en- 
Telops  htnealf  im  woide  and  ideas  withoat  enet 
meaiiiiii;,  the  Isit  Will  he  cnmpn  h*  i.d  a  writer  who 
does  not  mcxdj  deal  in  words,  but  has  ideas  with 
aoBWthhif  to  eoneepoad  to  them.  Moataime  (De- 

ibm  ^  Senecti  and  Plutarch)  says:  "the  fami- 
liwity  I  have  had  with  these  two  authors,  and  the 
aasistance  th^  have  lent  to  my  age  and  to  my 
book,  which  is  wholly  compiled  of  what  I  have 
borrowed  from  them,  obliges  me  to  stand  up  for 
their  honour."  In  another  place  ( Es»ay  of  Books) 
he  coaiqiawa  Saneea  and  Plutarch  in  bis  usual 
lively  way:  his  opinion  of  the  philosophical  works 
of  Cicero  is  not  so  favourable  as  of  Seneca's  ;  hikI 
hemin  many  people  will  agree  with  him.  The  judg- 
ment of  Hitter  {^ftt-M-hirhtc  der  l'hiloiojAu\  vol.  iv. 
p.  IBift)  is  a  curious  spt-cimeu  of  criticism.  If  Uide- 
fot  b  oxtOKragant  in  hb  poise  of  Seneca,  Hitter 
and  others  are  equally  extravaeant  in  their  cen*ure. 
Ritter  finds  contradictious  in  Seneca  ;  and  such  we 
may  expect  htftMBwh*  fifid  tht  Mb  Oi*  ha 
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did.    Wa  cannot  suppose  tiiat  his  conscieoes 
always  approved  of  his  acts.    A  practical  phil^ 
sopher,  who  has  lived  in  the  world,  must  oft*-n  ^;av« 
done  that  which  he  would  wish  undone  ;  as\d  tJi« 
contradiction  which  appean  halween  a  man**  actt 
and  his  principles  will  appear  in  hia  wricinga. 
iiiiti-r  remarks  that  he  has  treated  of  the  doctrinca 
of  Seneca  at  some  length,  because  they  show  h*w 
little  talent  the  Romans  had  for  philosophy.  P 
iiaps  the  historian  of  PhilMophy  may  pcoroke  a 
like  remark  by  his  crittcisaML  Seneca  apiAad  hb^ 
self  chiefly  to  Ethic,  which  in  its  wide  sense  i»  the 
art  of  living  happily,  without  which  philoaophj-  has 
no  valaa.  To  Physic  be  paid  soms  attesiBua^  and 
he  does  not  undervalue  it  as  an  instnimcnt  ton  -ir  ?* 
an  end. 
Logic, 

of  no  value  except  so  far  as  it  may  an  aid  to 
Physic  and  £thic  Kitter  sap:  ** his  aeai  to 
estabHih  a  sefenes  whieh  shall  be  afaimle  aad 
manly  adapted  for  the  practical  purpose  of  p«riC|r 
of  morals,  carries  him  so  far,  that  he  declares  erra 
the  liberal  sciences  and  philosophical  Physic  to  be 
useless,  so  fiur  as  they  are  not  ca;  " 


•nd.  Of  the  other  dirisioa  of  phiioeephj, 
c,  ho  kmw  Httfe  and  cand  nothiaf ;  and  tt  m 


to  Ethic.  This  leal  leads  him  to  expTwi«ion%  w'  ich 
are  scarcely  reconcilcable  with  a  pbiiosopbicai  siv  i« 
of  dihikiny.  To  wish  to  kaawao  m<ne  thaa'ia 
necessary  is  a  kind  of  intemperance  ;  such  a  kno-*-- 
ledge  makes  us  only  proud :  he  considers  it  aa  a 
sample  of  the  pnrtuling  luxury.**  The 
to  which  Ritter  refers  are  in  the  Epitlolae  (Ep,  88, 
106).  The  latter  contains  the  stiiki 
^  sed  Ms  at  eastwa  ia 

iti  philnsophiam  ipsam.  Quemadmodiim  omnmm 
reruni,  sic  littenram  quoqus  intemperantia  kbo- 
ramus  ;  turn  vUae^  mi  mkm»  ilsflfmaa.*  Which  fe 
the  wiser,  Seneca  or  hb  orilb,let  every  man  judsre 
for  himselfl  Then  b  eaoogh  in  Ethic,  or  the 
practical  application  of  knowledge  to  Me,  to  omploT 
usalL  Those  who  hare  no  taste  for  Ethie,  aa  thus 
understood,  may  indulge,  if  they  have  money  and 
leisure,  in  the  **  inteo^erantia  htterarum,"  of  whicii 
kind  of  iatonpcnnoa  a  bi|a  part  of  al  IbniaM 
is  an  example. 

Seneca,  like  other  educated  Romans,  rvjeded 
the  OBporstition  of  his  coaaliy:  ho  beked  upsa 
the  ceremonials  of  relisrinn  as  a  matter  of  cii«tom 
and  fashion,  and  nothing  mora.  His  religitm  n 
simple  Deism :  the  Deity  acta  in  man  and  ia 
things  ;  \vhich  is  the  fK\nie  thing  that  Paul 
when  he  addressed  the  Atheniaaa,  *^  for  in  him 
(Ood)  wo  B«»  and  move  and  hare  oar  behtf"  {Atk, 

xvii.  28)»  Indeed  there  have  Wen  persons  wh\ 
with  the  holp  of  an  actire  imagination,  have  made 
Seneca  a  <wistian,  and  to  have  bsea  aeqaaiatsd 
with  Paul,  which  is  a  possible  thing,  but  cannot  lie 
proved.  The  resemblanoe  between  many  passages 
in  Seneca  and  paassges  in  the  New  Testsment 
is  merely  an  accidental  circumstance.  Similar  re- 
semblances occur  in  the  Meditations  of  the  Emperor 
Marcus  Antoninus.  The  fourteen  letters  of  Seneca 
toPtad,whbh  ampriatsdiatfmoldadilbBsof 

Seneca,  are  apocryphal. 

Seneca  wrote  oiiier  works  which  are  no  loiter 
extant;  though  the  titles  of  some  of  them  an 
known.    Quintilian  Or.  x.  1.  §  128)  says, 

he  treated  also  on  almost  every  subject  of  study ; 
for  both  ontbaaof  hb,  aad  poena,  aad  episdss, 
and  dialogues,  are  extant."  The  fragments  of  the 
lost  works  are  contained  in  the  oompleto  editions 
flfteoM.  NbhofardboinndtktftMmiattfa 
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work  an  Friendship  in  the  Vatican,  and  the  begin- 
nin^  of  iiTi'itiier  **  I)e  Vita  Patri*.** 

Refti<l«*s  the  works  which  have  b(H*n  enumerated 
there  arc  extant  ten  tragediet,  which  are  attributed 
to  Seneca :  Quintfin  Or.  iz.  9.  f  9)  and 

othrr  I^atin  writers  qnote  th^^w  plays  at  the  works 
of  ^neca.  The^ayt  are  entitled  lleraUea  Furens^ 
Tkyntm^  t%Am  «r  Pktmimnh  Hippofyhu  or 

Fhferrlra^  Oer/ipus.  Trrxidn  or  Ihrnlxty  Medexi^ 
Agamneumom^  H0rcmUt  Oelmtu^  and  Octavia.  After 
«n  the  dhamlkn  that  than  has  bam  ilmrt  the 
%aUtai«hip  of  these  tmpedies  then*  seems  tin  other 
pewn  to  whom  we  can  assign  them  than  beneca, 
the  tMchcr  of  Nero.   The  titles  thcmseNca,  with 

the  exception  of  the  Ortarin,  indicate  (nifficiently 
what  the  tragedies  ace,  Greek  mjtbokgioal  aobiecu 
tnsfead  ia  a  peevHar  tuiikm.    fhtf  an  written 
in  lamhie  Moarn,  interspersed  with  chomi  partis  in 
anapaestic  and  otlier  matrsa.    The  snbject  of  tlie 
Ofetema  is  Nen>^  ffl*lKatment  of  his  wife,  his 
HMiieB  ftr  PispiNMa,  and  the  adb  af  Octaria. 
Sffif^ca  himself  is  one  of  the  pprwrnnpes  of  the 
drunia,  and  he  is  introduced  in  the  second  act,  de- 
ploring the  vicM  of  the  nge  and  U*  owtt  imlwippi 
Tii's%  in  his  elevated  station.  Tliere  seems  no  reason 
-why  this  tragedy  should  not  be  attributed  to  the 
aaaw  aatlMras  the  othw  nine,  except  the  fiict  thnt 
it  is  not  contained  in  the  oldest  Flnrrntine  MS. 
of  the  tragedies  ;  nor  is  there  such  difference  be- 
twaao  tMs  and  liM  athat  tngediaa,  in  ckavaotw 

and  pxprrsninn,  as  to  fladwit  a  probable  conclusion 
that  it  is  not  by  the  Nan  kand.  Jf  it  is  a  work 
sh  oraees,  n  mv*  nsw  Been  wnnsa  anss  wo  azne 
«f  Octaria.  A-  D.  62.  [Octavia.] 

These  tngediee  are  not  adapted,  and  certainly 
^wen  nam  iat«M)ed  ftr  tfw  atage.   They  were 
*das%Ded  ht  laadinff  or  Ibr  neitation  after  the 
Roman  fashion,  and  ti)ey  bear  tho  stomp  of  a 
rhetorical  age.   The  Greek  tragedies  themselves, 
of  which  lliaaa  I..iitin  tmsedios  are  an  imitation  in 
Ibim  only,  are  over!  tn  led  with  declamation,  espe- 
cially those  ot'  Eunpuie^.   The  tragedies  of  beneca 
aooMa  mmf  alrflring  passages,  nd  have  some 
mprit  as  poems.    M<iml  9«*niiment9  and  maxims 
abound,  and  the  style  and  character  of  Seneca  are 
asaeaspicoous  here  as  in  his  prose  amrka  Bat  then 
is  .1  wonderful  difTerenre  liotu-efii  the  Latin  tragic 
writer  and  the  Greek  dramatists.    A  comparison 
af  «ha  ifbdnar  Boripidn  and  af  Sanaoi  la  in- 
strnctive:  Aa  dullest  underfit.mding  will  feel  that 
the  Greek  plur  ia  intended  and  is  suited  fiar  actiag» 
Bad  that  Ike  Kanan  play  waa  wt  fntandad  far 
stage,  and  could  not  \>e  acted.    These  Roman 
tragedies  are,  in  fisct*  little  more  than  dramas  in 
iMune  and  in  farm :  tha  ftm,  indeed,  is  precisely 
Greek,  bat  than  is  no  sobsuunce  under  the  form. 
The  OeUivitu  which  some  critics  violently  con- 
demn, is  perhaps  the  best  of  them,  viewed  as  a 
drams.  There  is  soniething  to  move  the  afhatfanf : 
then*  is  a  tnsrical  situation  of  an  nnh.tppy  woman 
suiTtiring  from   a   bniUil   husband  and  a  rival 
Itvoioite,  nsd  a  catastrophe  in  the  wretched  fate  of 
Octavia.   The  study      the  traf^ies  of  Seneca 
Imm  had  SDUMi  iniluenae  on  tha  French  dmaa. 

TWadHioprineepaaf  Banna  ta^MHay  Kapha. 
l47i,  folio.  The  sabseqnetit  editions  of  the  whole 
works  of  Seneca  and  of  particular  treatises  are 
BBmnM^  ^ka  adWon  af  J«  P.  Onvnffaa,  I^idaBii 
tt49— 1658.ia  in  4  vols.  l  -2mo.:  that  of  Ruhkop^ 
Lilpi%.  1797— 1 81 1, 5  vola.  »vo.  \  Btpont  edition, 
8MMbai|^  1800,  S  fakb  «m  TImm  «b  tea 
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complela  Fnod  tnnalartoina  of  dia  works  of  Se* 

neca,  of  which  that  of  Lagrange  is  the  last,  and  ia 
said  to  be  the  best.  The  last  edition  of  LngTanpe's 
version  is  that  of  Paris,  1819,  13  vols.  i2iuo.:  the 
life  of  Seneca  makes  the  fourteenth  volaan.  Tha 
French  tnuutatea  af  partianhg  tiaatiin  laa  tnj 
nionenaaL 

A  Mataf  tfca  agKA  traaiktioaa  af  Saaaaa,  ar 

of  separate  treati«,r'*.  is  contained  in  Briiggeroann's 
work.  The  tirst  edition  of  **  The  Workea  of  L.  An- 
naeus  Seneca,  both  MoiaB  and  Nataafl,  tnnalalaJ 
by  Thos.  Lodge,  D.  in  Physicke,"  was  published 
in  London  in  1614,  with  a  Latin  dedication  to 
q— uiHui  MaMnan;  and  ««Tlw  LHb  of  L.  Aa- 
naeus  Seneca  described  by  Justus  Lipsius."  This 
transUtion  contains  ail  the  weeks  of  Seneca  ex- 
cept the  ApoeoloejfiOfmt^  and  Oa  B^/Mm  la  PamL 
The  tran&iation  has  considerable  merit,  and  was  a 
great  thing  for  a  man  to  do  who  also  translated 
Joseph  ns,  and  in  other  respects  contributed  to  tha 
literature  of  England. 

One  of  the  best  editions  of  the  tragedies  of  So- 
neca  is  that  by  Schroder,  Delft,  1 728,  4to.  Thera 
is  an  edilktt  \(J  F.  H.  Bothe,  Leipxig,  1819,  2  trafab 
8vo.  There  are  two  French  translations  of  the  tra- 
gedies, the  latter  of  which  is  by  M.  Levee  in  his 
i'h^atre  dee  Latins,  Paris,  9  aalik  8vo.  1822.  An 
English  translation  of  tha  tt^fldin  bj  aafwal 
hands  appeared  in  1581. 

BUh^  AadUolfi  dbr  JKhsMaa  Abndbr,  toL  i» 
contains  very  copious  rrfcreTices  to  oil  the  literatura 
that  belongs  to  the  works  of  Smeca.     f  G.  L.1 

8BNirCI0»  CI<AUa>lim,  a  imika  af  Mafi 

at  tho  commencement  of  his  reign,  was  the  son  af 
a  froedman  of  tha  ampwor.  (Tac.  jlnn.  xiiL  l%\ 
8BNVCI0,  BBSramUS^  waa  a  mrth*  af 

Baetica  in  Spain,  where  ha  iarred  as  quaestor.  He 
was  put  to  death  by  Domitian  on  the  accusation  of 
Metias  Caras,  who  charged  him  with  having  been 
a  candidate  for  no  p^Bc  <rfBce  after  the  quaestor- 
«bip,  and  with  having  written  the  life  of  Helvidius 
I'nscuik  He  wrote  tiie  latter  work  at  the  request 
of  Fannia,  the  wi£e  of  Helvidius.  (Dion  Casau 
Ixvii.  1 3  ;  Tac.  A^r,  %4A\  Pim.  i|k  i  ^  if.  7« 
11,  viL  19,  33.) 

SENE'CIO,  C.  SO'SIUS,  consul  snflectas 
A.  D.  P8,  and  eonvul  A.  D.  .09,  10'2,  107,  is  probably 
the  same  person  who  was  a  friend  of  the  younger 
Pliny  i  IS),  aid  vbam  Phanak  addnaan 
in  several  af  Ua  lifvan  (TlnMk  L  Anaili  U 

8BNVCIO.  TtnJUUa,  n  fHand  af  Nero, 

nevertheless  took  part  in  Piso's  conspiracy  against 
the  emperor,  and  on  its  detection  was  obliged  to 
put  an  and  ta  Ua  Hl^  (Tac.  Aim,  xr.  50,  56, 70.) 

SF/NTIA  GENS,  plebeian,  is  not  mentioned 
till  towards  the  close  of  the  republic    We  find  in 
it  tha  cognomens  Auourinus  and  Saturniniis; 
and  the  fint  member  of  it  who  obteinad  tha  aon- 
wm  G.  Saate  Salawini^  m  18. 
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ttim  of  tfte  gcM  bnr  tfM 

niniis,  nnd  others  occur  withoat  any  rorname.  Of 
the  latter  we  give  a  spectmen:  on  the  obvene  it 
iMid  of  PillM  with  AM,  WTM,  Mid  OB  A* 
rt>vi-rj>(>  Jupiter  in  a  qnadllBl  widi  (l.)  mm  0.  7. 
(EckheU  toL  t.  p.  305.) 
SE'PPIUS  LFSIUS,  Md  «h«  offlnofaBiMis 

tnticUB  At  Capua,  in  li.  c.  2)],  lirin^'  tho  last  of  tbo 
Campanian*  who  obtained  this  dkaitj.  (Lit,  zxvi. 
6,13.) 

SEPTI'CIUS  CLARUS.  [CLARua] 
SEPTI'MIA,  apparently  lha  wi£i  c£  Sioca. 

(Cic.  nd  AH.  xvi.  11.) 

SKPTrMIA  GENS,  plebeian.  The  Septimii are 
not  m<*ntioncd  till  towards  th»*  close  of  the  republic, 
and  none  of  them  obuiitu'd  any  ci-lebrity  till  the 
imperial  period,  when  they  were  rai»ed  to  impor- 
tance by  Septimaa  Semni  beiaf  elenled  to  the 

empire, 

SEPTIMIA'NUS,  FA'BIUSCILa  [Ctto.] 

SEPTi'Mirs.  1 .  P.  SKiTiMiui  8ci4iroia, 
B.  c.  72.   £ScAsvojLA,  p.  734,  a. J 

S.  SBrnmira^  eat  of  Cbliliiie^  comBiril«ii, 
was  tent  by  him  i»  &a  68  bto  the  AgtcPfaatras. 
(SaU.  Cat,  07.) 

8.  T.  Smptimiw  SABiifoa,  ennde  aedile,  ap- 
parently after  the  consulship  of  L.  I  D'  n!Iim,  the 
conqueror  of  Mitbr»datei>  (Flin.  if.  A^.  xjuiv.  S.  ib 
19.  S  35.) 

4.  C.  SBPT/MltTS,  A  scriba  of  the  MBnl  fifbn- 
lat,  &  a  59.    (Cic.  ad  AU,  iL  24.) 

5.  P.  Skptimius,  one  of  the  witnesses  against 
L.  Valerioa  FIuccur  in  b.  c.  59  [Fi.accus,  Va- 
LBRins,  No.  15].    (Cic  pro  Flace.  4.  33.) 

0*.  C.  Sbptimius,  praetor  B.  c.  57,  supported 
Cicero^  noall  fnm  banishment  Cicero  spiniks  of 
him  as  nn|7ur  in  R.  r.  45.  (Cin  jMIt  BtdL  im  Sm, 
9,  ad  AU.  xii.  13,  14.) 

7.  P.  SBpnmva,  the  q—eetof  of  II.  TenntiaB 
■Varro,  wl.o  wnt  to  him  three  books  De  Linqtui 
Latma  ( Varr.  L.L.r.\,yu.  109,  ed.  MiiUer).  He 
!•  prabuljr  iIm  wme  m  ^  P.  Septhnlua,  who 
wrote  two  books  on  architecture,  as  his  naiiio  is 
xnentioned  by  Yitmvina  in  conjunction  with 
VrnX  (Yitnt.  til  Pnwt  p.  194,  ed.  Bip.) 

8.  L.  SKPTiSfiua,  had  served  as  a  centurion 
under  Cn.  Pompey,  in  the  war  against  the  pirates, 
•nd  afterwards  under  Oid>inius,  when  he  leetored 
I'tnhniy  Auletes  to  the  tiiroiie.  Gabinioa  left 
him  behind  in  Epypt  with  a  considerable  force,  to 
protect  the  Iting,  and  he  was  still  in  the  country, 
with  the  rank  of  tribunus  militum.  when  Pompey 
fled  th»'r»»  aftt-r  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  in  n.  c  4?l 
In  conjunction  with  Achillas,  he  slew  his  old 
MOUBander,  as  he  was  binding  in  Egypt.  Appian 
erroneoiislv  calls  him  Sempronius.  (Dion  Cass, 
zlii.  3,  4,  33  ;  Caes.  B.a  m.lHi  Pint.  Foam, 
78:  Appin,AC.a84) 

9.  Seitimits,  was  proscribed  by  the  triumTirs 
in  B.  c  43,  and  betmyed  by  hi*  to  the  aaeas- 
•faw.  (Appian,  B.  CL  IT.  SS> 

10.  Septimh'S,  a  friend  of  Horace,  who  dedi- 
cates to  him  one  of  bis  odes  (Carm.  iL  6,  EpitL  L 
9).  He  fc  llie  cilhd  bv  Augustus  SopHmmt  mtter, 
in  a  letter  addfnnd  bj  tM  fBpmc  to  Hoooe. 
(Suet  /for.) 

1 1.  bKPTiMius,  a  centurion,  slain  by  the  soldiers 
in  Oenany,  where  thev  broke  out  into  revolt  at 
the  commeTiceiMBt  of  «i  Mga  of  Tiborioo.  (Toc 

Ann.  L  32.) 

1%  Bmruan,  vnto      Kft  of 


loMfand  to  bf 

authority.  (T>amprid.  A!rr.  S<-rrr.  17,  48.) 

IS.      bKPTiMiUB,  the  tianslator  of  thm  work 
on  the  Tnjiut  wn,  baninf  the  ono  nf  Dic^ 
Cretensisw  [VoL  I.  p.  lon:'.,  a.] 
8£PTI'M1US  GET  A.  (Gsr^l 
SRPTI'lf  IU8  SBREWUa  (Snwiw.] 
SFPTI  MIUS  SEVE'RUS.  [Sbvbruh.] 
61:;i'irMIUS,TITlUS.  Horace,  in  an  epistle 
(i.  &  8—14)  to  JnliiM  Floma,  at  that  time  in  the 
East  along  with  Tiberius  Nero,  makea  inqnirko 
with  regaird  to  the  welfare  and  occnpations  of  s 
certain  TVinw,  whom  in  a  tone  of  serioua  ealo^^'  or 
covert  ridicule, — for  here  and  elsewhen  im  these 
pieces  it  is  difficult  to  detcrmiDc  whether  word?  of 
apparent  praise  do  not  hide  a  lurking  sneer, — he  re- 
presents as  having  boldly  ventond  to  quaff  n 
dnuijjht  from  the  Pindaric  sprinc,  and  aa  havinr, 
moreover,  been  ambitious  to  achieve  distinctiou  in 
the  iaipoerieaed  nnd  fnndiloqoent  oatpoorii^  ef 
the  tragic  muse.    Aero  niid  Pi'r]>hyrio  agree  in 
declaring  that  Horace  is  here  laughing  at  Tuioa,  a 
pool  of  nonoril;  olthniigb  Ibii  temif  iioibiiiibiioiiii 
admits  that  the  pxpn  ssinns  might  reasonably  ad:i  it 
of  an  op{>oMte  interpretation.   They  add  tliat  thi« 
personage  had  attonpied  to  ftnwhto  Pindnr  into 
Latin,  and  that  he  had  composed  lyrics  and  li^i 
dies,  e^ttanations  which  after  all  amount  to  little 
mom  than  an  echo  of  the  text.  The  Sdioliaat  pub- 
lished by  Cruquiut  states,  in  like  manner,  *|jrin 
carmina  et  tragoedias  scripsit,  Augusti  tetnporv.** 
but  calls  him  TUita  StjttiamUf  adding  that  hjs 
works  were  no  kfer  extant,  bnt  that  a  conapicnoM 
tomb  had  been  reared  to  hie  memory  below  Ariria. 
In  consequence  of  this  note  Tttius  is  believed  by 
many  modem  commentators  to  be  the  same  ind^ 
vidual  with  the  Sp!>r>r:is  who  is  aMre«v>d  in  the 
sixth  ode  of  the  second  book,  and  who  is  inttoduoed 
in  the  ninth  epistle  of  tho  finl  book.  [SnFWMiM, 
No.  10.]      Aliich  lonming  and  ingenuity  have 
been  displayed  in  attacking  and  defending  tiiia 
positioB,  aa  nay  bo  aoon  fnm  tto  dlwiotoliun  *Do 
'I'itirt  S'-ptiniio  pni^t.-i,"  in  the  **  Po£tarum  Latinoram 
Reliquiae"  of  Weichert, 8vow  Lipn  l830,ffbSfi^ 
390 ;  seo  tlto  tho  roBUttka  of  Obbariaa  on  Bm, 
Ep.  i.  3.  9.  [W.  R.J 

L.  SEPTIMULEIUS,  of  Anagnia,  although  a 
fnend  of  C.  Gracchus,  carried  the  head  of  the  hxut 
to  the  consul  Opindna,  and  irfrtaimtd  far  it  it* 
weight  in  gold,  in  accordance  with  a  proclamatioa 
which  bad  been  made  at  the  beginning  of  the 
contest.  It  ia  related  that  SeptannlMaa  took  oat 
the  brain,  and  put  malted  lead  in  its  stead,  or.  nc- 
cording  to  another  version  of  the  story,  filled  lbs 
BMNtth  with  lead.  (Pfad^aOnmL  17;  VaLlfa& 
ix.  4.  §S|  Plhk  AM  BdiiLUi  Oift.dk M 

"'SBWlMUaLMAIICnA  (LI«.niLS), 

URually  called  by  Livy  simply  L.  Sbnina,  was  a 
Roman  eque«»aiid  served  iiwr  nany  vmiBdar  Ca. 
Scipio  in  Spatn.  Ott^defiMland  doattof  thotwo 

.*>cipio8  in  Spiin,  in  B,c.  211,  L.  Marcius,  who 
had  already  gained  great  distinction  by  hi*  militaiy 
abilities,  was  called  by  the  soldiora  to  take  the  eoA> 
mand  of  the  snrviving  troops,  and  by  his  prudence 
and  energy  preserved  them  from  total  destruction. 
He  appears  indeed  to  have  gained  some  ad^'antaga 
over  the  Carthaginian  army  commaodod  by  Has- 
drubal,  son  of  Oiaco,  which  the  Roman  annalists 
magnified  into  a  brilliant  victory.  The  details  of 
tho  hirt«yof  tho  Bflomww  in  fljpnfai  om  nil 
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SEQUKSTER. 

^Uswing  of  much  credit,  u  has  been  already  re- 
Msriced  [V'oLIII.  p.742,a.]  ;  and  un  this  piirticulxur 
occa«ion  the  authoritie«  which  Livy  fullmrtHi  appear 
to  have  indulged  in  more  than  their  usual  mendacity. 
A  ■Mmorial  of  hi«  victory  was  preserved  in  the 
CapitoU  under  the  namp  of  the  Marcian  ahield, 
t**nf^'"'"g  a  likcMM  of  the  Carthaginian  general 
Haadnmu.  Bnt  aetwitlnlHidtag  bit  Mnrices 
he  gave  great  offence  at  Rorae,  by  aasuraing  the 
titlft  of  pn^pnetor  in  hia  ilespateh  to  the  aenate 
aanoandnf  Ui  HtHory.  { Lav.  nr.  87—419,  zzvi 
2  ;  Plin.  //.  iV.  XXXV.  3.  ».  4  ;  Frontin.  Strut,  ii. 
1  &  S  2,  ii.  10.  §  2  ;  Val.  Max.  i.  6.  §  2,  iL  7.  $  1^ 
*  m  15.  §  11  ;  Appian,  Hup.  17,  whan  ha  b  COO- 
;   founded  with  Marcellus.) 

On  the  arriral  of  P.  Scipio  in  Spain  in  B.  c.  2 1 0, 
llarcius  was  treated  by  the  new  general  with  great 
JSati— it—^  Afttr  the  capture  of  New  Carthage, 
Sdpjo  MBft  him  with  a  third  of  the  army  to  lay 
■■^  to  thtimprirlant  town  of  Cuhtulo,  which  after- 
wda  aunndered,  whan  Seipio  advanced  against  it 
in  person.  Marcins  was  next  de-pjitched  against 
Aatapa,  which  he  iuid  in  rums.  During  the  dan- 
gtmm  flhWM  of  Scipio  in  b.  c.  206,  the  command 
of  the  troops  devolved  upon  Marcius.  In  the  same 
jear  h«  marched  against  Gades  with  a  hind  force, 
while  LmUiu  attMfead  tha  town  by  lea ;  but  it  is 
Ttrmccessary  to  enter  further  into  a  detail  of  his 
exploits,  iie  and  the  pro^aetor  M.  Junius  Si- 
Imairan  dm  two  chief  oAeen  ef  Sdpio  tbrongh- 
Oat  tha  whole  of  the  war  ;  and  MarciiiM  in  par- 
tknltf  gained  ao  much  of  the  approbation  of  his 
gvMra],  that  tiw  lattsTMid  that  Maitha  wanted 
nothing  to  nuJce  him  equal  to  the  most  celebrated 
commanders  except  nobilitais  ac  justi  honores.'" 
(Liv.  xxTiil  19,  22,  34—36,  42,xxxiL  2  ;  Polyb. 
XL  23 ;  Appian,  Ilisp.  26,  31—34.) 

Q.  SEPirTIUS.  a  Roman  e^ywa  appwmd  by 
Verres.    (Cic.  Verr.  iii.  14.) 

SEPU'LLirS  BAS.SI  S.  [Dassus.] 
SEPU'LLIUS  MACKR.  [Mackh.J 
SEQUESTER,  VI  BIUS,  is  the  name  attached 
to  a  glossary  whidi  fuhmiM  to  gire  an  nccount  of 
the  geographical  names  contained  in  the  K>'iiian 
poets.  Prelixed  is  an  introductory  letter,  addressed 
hf  Vibfau  to  hit  son  VirgiUanus,  in  whieh  the 
nature  and  oliject  of  the  works  are  briefly  explained. 
The  tact  is  divided  into  seven  sections :  — >  1.  Flu- 
■riMb  S.  /balHk  Si  Xmm.  A,  Nttton*  A.  P<k- 
Mml  6.  Montes.  7.  Gefihs.  To  which  in  some 
ifSBb  an  audith  it  added,  containing  a  list  of  the 
mwmwmSnttiaimwM  In  ttelt  ditUon  the 
objects  are  arranged  alphabetically,  and  the  de- 
acriptions  are  extremely  short,  indicating,  for  the 
■Mtt  part,  merely  the  country  in  which  the  liver, 
spring,  Uke,  grove,  swaaf^  hilL,  or  nation,  it  to 
be  found,  and  even  when  some  farther  notices  are 
annexed  they  are  expressed  iu  very  succinct  terms. 

Concerning  tba  aalhor  personally  we  know  ab- 
solutely nothing,  nor  are  we  able  to  determine,  even 
approximately,  the  epoch  to  which  he  belongs.  We 
cunot  state  petitively  that  he  refeia  to  writers 
later  than  Lucnn  and  Statius  ;  but  he  appears  to 
have  been  indebted  to  tcholiatta  for  any  little  in- 
hamlkn  whieh  he  laoaida,  maA  Cram  note  than 
one  pa'^Raije  it  \vould  seem  hit'hly  pruhahli'  that  he 
copied  Serviut  (e.  g.  Montet  s.  v.  Caitllm).  If 
tina  be  trae  be  araat  be  lefbmd  to  aome  period  not 
earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  ;  but 
the  evidence  ia  after  all  so  meagre^  that  we  cannot 
lenton  to  qpeak  with  certaiatj. 

fOlm  tBL 


SERAPION.  7C5 

Several  names  appear  in  this  piece  which  are  to 
be  found  in  no  other  ancient  writer.  Soma  ef  theaa 
have  arisen  from  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  the 
compiler  himself^  others  are  palpable  curruptious, 
while  a  few  an  denbtleaa  derivtHi  from  sooreea  to 
which  we  have  no  access.  The  pMneml  merits  of 
Sequester  have  been  very  fairly  entimated  by  Hea> 
selius,  ^^Scriptor  cat,  niai  andtia  in  loeb  intarpo- 
latus  sit  incredibilem  in  modam,  non  magni  judicii 
magnaeve  iacttitatit,  nec  tamen  acit  nihiL  Sad  noa 
ealtantilia.*' 

The  Editio  Princeps  was  printed  at  Rome  by 
Joannes  da  Betickep,  4to.  1505.  The  first  edition, 
ia  whidi  the  text  appeared  in  tolendile  purity,  waa 
that  of  Ili'tselius,  Bvo.  Rotterod.  1711  ;  the  most 
recent,  and  the  best,  it  that  of  Oberlinus,  8vo. 
Argent.  1778,  which  contains  a  large  body  of  very 
leanied  and  useful  notet.  [W.  R.] 

SERAMBUS  (Sifpcviffof),  an  Aeginetan  statuary 
of  unknown  date,  made  the  bronze  statue  of  the 
01yni[)i(.- victor  Agiadas.  (Paua.  vi.  10.  §  2>)  [F.8.] 

SEHA'PIA.    [Fklix,  Laelius.] 

SERA'PIO,  a  surname  of  P.  Coi'nelins  Scipio 
Nasica,  consul  B.  c.  138.    [SciPio,  No.  24.] 

SEUA'PION  {l«f>aviuv)  or  SAHA'IMuN,  lite- 
rary. ].  Of  Autioch,  a  writer  on  Cieugraphy, 
whom  Plmy  mentions  among  Ua  diiaf  authontiee. 
{Elench.  Lib.  ii.  iv.  v.)  He  seems  to  Vk*  the  Kninj 
as  the  Setapion  who  u  twice  mentioned  by  Cicero 
as  very  nUnteUig^ble,  and  aa  a  aeieve  critie  ef 
Eratosthenes.  {Ad  AU.  ii.  4,  6.) 

2.  Aelius  Sera^on,  of  Akxndria,  a  dittin- 
guished  sophist  and  ihetaridaB,  in  the  time  of 
Hadrian.  (Said.  s.  r.)  The  following  works  of 
his  are  enumerated  by  Suidas :  n<p)  tUv  iv  rats 

naunrfvptitds  ix'  ^Aipiavtf  ^aai\(7,  BovAcvriicot 
*AAf(tt»'8p«iNrty,  £i  fiiKaitMis  TlKdrwy  "Onr^poy  dvl- 
vfH^*  T^f  woAiTcias,  T^x*^  pn^opntn,  and  many 
other  works.  There  is  also  a  little  work  on  astro- 
Iney  afiorihed  to  him,  (Lambec.  vii.  p.  25(J,)  The 
Greek  Anthology  contains  an  epigram  of  his. 
(Bmnck.  Anal.  vol.  ii.  p.  291  ;  Jaeoba»i4aA*  Chme, 
vol.  iiu  p.  o,  vol.  xiii.  p.  951.) 

3.  A  younger  Serapion,  of  Alexandria,  is  men- 
tioned by  Pc«phyry  as  a  papil  ef  Platmot.  (  FiC 

r/oL  7. ) 

4.  A  philosopher  of  Eierapoiis  (Steph.  Byx.  «.  a, 
1«p<(a-oXts),  probably  the  aaoM  as  tha  MIowing. 

5.  A  philosopher  who  flourished  at  Rome  under 
the  early  emperors,  and  who  ia  censored  for  hie 
fidae  etoqMoce  by  Seaeea.  (EjitkL  40;  comp. 
Muret  Adv.) 

6.  A  philoaopher  of  a  later  period,  the  friend 
of  Isidora,  of  whom  Suidas  (a.  v.)  gives  a  long  eu- 
logistic notiee^  astaatod  froai  the  Lifi  ef  Isidore 

by  Damascius,  but  containing  scanely  any  fact*  of 
general  interest  Uis  library  u  saiii  U>  have  con- 
sisted of  thiae  tofaoMib  «f  whieh  ma  tha 
Or]>hic  poems. 

7.  Uf  Ascalon,  wrote  on  the  interpretation  of 
dreams.  (Fulgent.  MyA.  L  U;  TeitaUhm.  d§ 
Anima.,  46.) 

8.  There  was  at  least  one  poet  of  this  name, 
perbapa  mora.  A  Bafapinn  ef  Athena^  iriba,  frm 

the  context,  waa  tvidaBtly  n  epic  poet,  is  intro- 
duced by  Plutaidi  at  a  apeaker  in  his  dialogue  on 
the  raaaim  ef  ihe  Pydiia^  no  longer  giving  oradee 

in  verse  (p.  .39G).  Another  of  the  interlocutors 
compiircs  Serapion's  poems  to  those  of  Homer  and 
lic^od,  for  their  (oraoi  and  gracei  and  the  style  of 
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TIS  mOMBNA. 

t]i«r  UngtiAge.  It  is,  therefore,  MMROily  to  be 
doubted  that  this  Sempion  is  the  wtme  poet  from 
wtiose  jfin)  Clemens  Alexandrinus  quote*  certain 
•totaMBle  reipecting  the  StbgrUiM  ondan  {Sinm. 
Tol.  i,  p.  304.)  Stobn<*iis  ngain,  quotes  two 
iambic  Tenet  from  a  certain  Scrapion.  (tSnTit.  10.) 
9»  Then  am  ■ko  wnm  CbritliMi  winen  of  thii 

aiBMi  but  not  of  siifficient  importance  to  require 
yntfaular  notice.  What  ii  known  of  them,  aa 
Well  as  of  4w  odief  Benpiemii  wIB      tomuA  in 

Fabricius,  {litU.  6V  «r.  vol.  iv.  pp.  154 — 1.58,  and 
tlie  other  passages  Uiere  refem  d  to).      £P.  S.J 

8BRATI0N  (Sepavf^f),  a  physidn  of  Alex- 
andria  (Galen,  Itttrod,  c.  4.  toL  xiv.  p.  683),  who 
lived  in  the  third  centtuy  B.  c,  afler  Herophilus, 
Emsistratua,  and  Philinus  and  before  Apollonius 
BmpiricoSf  Olaacias,  HencHdea  of  Tarentum,  Me- 
nodotus,  Sextus  Empiricnn  Hial.  I.e.;  O'lsns, 
De  Meti.  i.  praef.  p.  j^,  and  Crito  (Oalen,  Ik 


Compel.  Medieam.  see.  Oem.  ri.  4.  toI.  xiii.  p.  883). 
lie  belonpod  to  the  sect  of  tho  Empirici,  mid 
much  extended  and  improved  the  sy&tcm  of  Phi- 
IfaMM,  that  the  {nvaition  of  it  »  by  some  aatbors 
attributed  to  him  (CvU.  1.  v.).  Dr.  Mead,  in  his 
**  Dissert,  de  Niunit  quibusdam  a  bmyrnaeis  in 
M«4ie8ramH«Mnaiaim**(Leni.  l724,4to.  p.  51 ), 

tries  to  prove  that  he  was  a  follower  of  Krasis- 
tiattti,  becaoae  hii  name  ^peani  tipon  a  medal 
dlicttvwd  Ilk  Snyiiuit  when  it  It  known  tkat  the 

school  of  Erasistratus  flourished  ;  but  it  is  not  at 
all  certain  that  the  physician  is  the  person  in 
whose  honour  the  coin  was  struck.  Serapion  wrote 
against  MipptKratfs  with  mnch  rehemence  (Galen, 
I),'  Sti'>fi;j.  Enipir.  r.  I'.'k  vol.  ii.  p.  34(), ed. Chart), 
but  nuuiuT  this,  nor  any  of  his  other  works,  are 
sow  ex  tan  L  He  is  several  times  mentioned  and 
qnoted  by  C.Uus  (v. '28.  17,  p.  115),  Galen  (/A- 
Aleih.  Aied.  iL  7«  vol.  x.  pp.  136,  143  ;  De  Compos. 
MMktam,  me»  Loe,  x.  %  Dt  CompoM.  Medunm. 
$n:  f,Vn.  ii.  9,  vi.  4,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  34.\  509,  HR.3 , 
IM  HemmL  Parab,  ii.  17,  toI.  xir.  p.  450  k 
Mint  AwdiMiaa  {Df  JIM  AmL  &  «,  HL  4, 
8,  17,  21,  De  Marh.  Chron.  i.  4.  pp.  84,  195,212, 
246,  263,  S22X  Aiiuos  (u.  2.  96,  iv.  3. 11, 17, 
pp.  296,  747,  767),  Ptaloa  Aeginete  (Hi  64, 
iv.  2\  viL  17,  pp.  484,  5I.%  678),  and  Nicolaus 
Myrepsos  {De  Compo$.  Medieam.  L  66,  x.  149, 
pp.  374,  580),  who  hare  pretenred  tome  of  his 
medical  formulae,  which  are  not  of  much  value. 
(Sec  Sprengei**  CfmL  dtt  AmmA,  vol.  i.  od. 
1846.) 

It  may  be  naefal  to  remark  that  this  Serapion 
mu«.t  not  bo  confounded  with  either  of  the  two 
Arabic  physicians  of  the  bouio  name.  (§ee  Penny 
C^op.)  [W.A.O.] 

SER  A'PION,  a  highly  celebmtrd  scrne-painter, 
who  failed,  however,  in  his  attempts  to  depict  the 
boBini  ff  gnre.  We  have  no  better  cine  to  tho  tine 
ftt  which  he  flourished  than  the  followinjj:  obscure 
passage  in  Pliny : — AfaeaioMo,  m^jh^  Varro,  omnia 
n/mAat  Snuyftwii  taMb  mA  VMtmi  (Plin. 
N.  N.  xxxr.  10.  t.  37)l  Tbt  iufmioit  of  scene- 
painting  it  Mciibod  to  Sopkoclai.  (Aristot.  Poi't. 
4.) 

SERA'PIS  or  SARA'PIS  (Idpmtt),  an  Kv'yi>- 
tan  divinity,  the  worship  of  which  was  introduced 
Into  Onece  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies.  Apol- 
lodomt  (il  1.  §  1)  states  that  Scnipis  was  the 
name  giren  to  A  pi?  after  his  death  and  deification. 
((^m^CaUim.  £p.  '6%  an^I&is.)  [1^^] 


fbetep-raother  of  tfco  —yrHoaorin^.  and  -artSt 

ofStilicho.  [HovoRit's  :  Srir icHO.]    I  W.  P.] 

SERENIA'NUS,  AE'LIUS,  a  member  of  tbe 
consilium  of  the  emperor  Alexander 
railed  by  I<ampridiiis  "OBIBiafliWi 
{AUat.  Sever.  68.) 

SBRraOa,  ASXTUB^  Ml 
raarian  of  uncertain  date,  wrote  an  epitome  of  tBe 
work  of  Phib  on  Cities  and  their  illnatzioitfl  m<-n. 
in  dmo  hooks,  sn4  u  epftamo  of  tiw  ooB^MBtarr 
of  Philoxrnus  on  Ilomor.  in  one  book  (Suidaa,  sc.  eu 
Sfpvfos  i  comp*  htjnu  M.  i.  w.  ^Apctr6it  and  B«»> 
tipat).  SttMiat  ibo  wralo  'Amfu^fviorctf^Mrr^ 
from  which  Stobaeos  makes  numerous  extracts 
(Stobaeas,  FloriL  xL  15,  et  passim).  Pfaotios 
makes  mention  (BAL  Cod.  279,  p^  5S6,  a..,  ed. 
Bekk«y  «f  dramaa,  written  in  different  nwli— ,  Igr 
the  prammarian  Sereniis  who  i*  proJKibly  the 
person  as  the  preceding.  (  Voh?,ius,  De  JJiai.  G'rocCis^ 
p.  498.  ed.  Westemiann.) 

SKHE'XUS,  AMT  Ln  s,  one  of  the 
cipal  centurions  {pnmijnlares)  in  Galba^  aUDj 
Home  in  a.  d.  69.   (Tw.  Hut.  i.  81.) 

.SFRI-rNUS,  ANNAEUS,  one  of  the  mn%t  in- 
timate friends  of  the  philosopher  Seneca,  who  de- 
dinted  to  hhn  Mi  woiIe  At  AvnfsflttMk  B# 

was  praefectus  vigilum  under  NcRi^  Ond  died  in 
consequence  of  eating  a  poiaonou  kfaid  of  fai^«l» 
(Senec.  Ep.  63  ;  Tne.  A»m,  xiiL  18 ;  Flin.  V.  Jf. 
xxii.  23.  8.  47.) 

SERE'NUS,  GRA'NIUS,  legatai  of  the  cb. 
peror  Hadrian  in  Asia,  wrote  to  the  latter,  re- 
UHMMtnSing  with  him  upon  the  injustice  of  con- 
demning Christians  to  death  without  any  de^nite 
charge  being  brought  against  them.  In  consequence 
of  tbk  letter  Hadrian  ordered  MiBodai  ^^■)^f*fl^ 
the  successor  of  Serenns  in  Asia,  to  condemn  no 
Christian  unless  convicted  of  some  crime.  (Oros. 
Tii.  13  ;  Euseb.  //.  E.  iv.  8,  9.) 

SERE'NUS,  Q.  SAMMONICrS  (or  Simo- 
aacMw),  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  at  Rome,  in 
tho  early  part  of  tho  tkira  eentny,  m  n 
of  taste  and  varied  knowledge.    lie  lived  K[t<Ti 
terms  of  intimacy  with  the  court,  and  must  hare 
been  ponwed  of  great  wnaMi,  iktm  ko  noc«- 
mulated  a  library  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  CS^OOO 
Toinmee  (Capitolin.  Gonliam.  18).   Aa  dbo  ftimd 
of  Oeta,  by  whom  hit  compodtioni  were  itadied 
with  great  pleasure,  he  was  murdered  while  at 
supper,  by  command  of  CaracalKi,  in  the  year  a.  Bl 
212  (Spartian.  CaracaU.  4,  iid,  b\  leaving  be- 
hind him  many  learned  works  {cuim  I.ibri  pfurim 
ad  doctrinam  etatant,  Spartian.  I.  r. ).     Sido  ,  im 
ApoUinoris  (Cbrrn.  xiii.  21)  celebrates  hit  matbe- 
matieal  lore,  ad  that  ho  tnmed  his  attentioo  to 
antiquarian  pursuits  may  be  gathered  from  Amo- 
bius  {adv.  O'enta^xi.  11)  and  Macrobioa  (•SaiLii. 
18),  of  whom  tho  kMer  qnoln  ■omo  iMUoki  hgr 
Sammonicus  upon  the  sumptuary  Les  hmnik 
while  in  another  place  {SaU  ilL  9),  he  txtiwltal 
full  leng^  tnm  tho  ftftk  hook  of  hit  ib»  AmmMK 
the  ancient  forms  by  which  the  gods  of  a  be- 
leaguered town  were  summoned  forth  by  tbs 
besiegers,  and  the  place  itaelf  devoted  to  the 
destroying  powers.  In  the  Saturnalia  ahw  (il  12), 
is  preserved  a  letter  by  Sammonints  addreKted  to 
the  emperor  Septhnius  Severus,  on  the  honours 
rendered  at  solemn  kinquets  to  the  sturgeon.  A> 
cordin?  to  Lanipridius  he  must  isave  been  either 
an  orator  or  a  poet,  or  perhaps  both,  for  it  is  re- 
ooidid  fegrtkt  Ai«MtttikbMiniBkbtt«f 
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Alexander  Sevenu  (c  30)  that  thU  piioos 
wont  t»tmA  **«C«nrtaNt«Cpo9laa,iB  qmii8eTO> 

nuin  Sanunonicam,  qucm  ip^  nnverat  et  dilexerat, 
et  Uoraiium/^  Ilit  aon,  who  bore  the  tame  lume, 
■mmm  the  preceptor  of  Ae  yomiger  Gwdfan,  and 
b«)<iQe«ithed  to  his  pupil  the  magnificent  library 
which  he  hTiii  inhiritiri  fnrm  hit  lirBi  (Cepitotio. 
€h>rdian.  18.) 

A  medical  poem,  ezteadlay  to  lift  hnmtHm 

linM,  divided  into  65  chaplcn  m  tectionii,  and 
ending  abruptly,  has  deacendad  to  Hi  under  the 
tide       Swmd  Smmmtd  d$  Aledidna  prwtmptu 
ta/u'rrriirut,   or,  Pmecepta         Hffdirina  parro 
pretdo  varaOHi,  which  18  UMiaUy  a»crib«d  to  the 
«ldar  ftammonicus.    It  wwitriw  m  eiiBsi4eiid>Ie 
amount  of  information,  extracted  from  the  beat 
aatboritiea,  on  natural  history  and  the  healing  art, 
mIssI  wf  villi  ft  mnbif  of  pMvflo  MmMMMniSi 
auch  as  tho  efficacy  of  the  Abracadabm  as  an 
UBulai  in  ague,  the  whole  expressed  in  phun,  un- 
— fcitia— ,  ud  ifcnort  pwk  aag— gw.  Thatrat 
is  Terr  eomipt,  probably  in  ooniequoncc  of  the 
estiraatioa  in  which  the  treatise  was  held  during  the 
middle  agea.  The  noetuMfnl  edition  iatitat  of  Bur- 
mnnn,  included  in  his  Pottae  Latimi  Minonm  (4te. 
Leid.  1731,  voL  it  pp.  187 — 388),  containing  the 
beat  Dvteo  and  the  Prolegomena  of  Keuchem  For 
an  aooowt  of  some  recent  eoatrihntions  towards 
the  impPOTpment  of  the  text,  see  Reuss,  l^tiones 
SamattmicM^  p.  L  4to.  Wirceb.  1837.       [W.  R.J 
SBRrNUa  A  SEPTI'M  I  US,  a  Robmoi  lyrie 
poet  (Terent  Maur,  p.  *24"27,  cJ.  Putscli.  ;  S^rv.  nd 
Fsry.  Am,  ii.  15 ;  Hieron.  KyitL  ad  FuuHh.  7), 
vIm  owwiiii  Ml  nraoodiieAy,  it  worfd  appear,  fai 
depicting  the  charms  of  the  country,  and  the  de- 
light of  rural  pursuits-  With  the  exception  of  one 
tiwa  fneidontd  iM^ieoo  in  BUooln  ApelKiMiio 

{fjpui.  ad  PiJem.  dirm.  \x.  ail  Fel.),  and  the  pas- 
amgt  in  Sl  Jerome  referred  to  aboTe,  he  is  known 
to  aa  ftoa  the  gfaninariaM  olooe,  nnletOi  indeed, 
we  adopt  the  conjecture  of  Gronovius  that  in  the 
Ode  of  Statius  (^r.  ir.  5)  addressed  to  Septimius 
SeTerus,  we  ought  to  substitute  Sermua  for  iSe> 
eenoL  The  age  in  which  he  flourished  is  uncer- 
tain, since  it  depends  upon  the  epoch  which  we 
assign  to  Terentiauus  Maurus,  with  whom  he 
•eems  to  have  been  nearlv  contemponiy.  (ToNOt 
Maur.  pp.  2424.  2427,  ed.  Putsch.) 

His  chief  work,  at  least  that  which  is  most 
freqaendy  mentiened,  io  moled  hf  NooIih  (e.  t. 
a.  86)  vadar  the  title  of  Oputufa  Ruralia^  by 
Tonatinm  Maorus  (pw  8437,  ed.  Patach.),  as 
D^pMiali  Aifw,  \ff  othen  Anply  as  ^^onolo,  and 
■Ml  hiTO  been  divider!  intn  two  or  more  books 
(Noa.  Ci  xhr.  6).  Another  piece,  unle«  indeed  it 
was  Ipdadod  the  OysMflfii,  wm  Baoiod  F<tKto9f 
from  containing  a  description  of  a  farm  which  he 
possessed  in  the  country  of  the  Falisci,  and  from 
this  Uie  anther  io  daeianated  as  Pai&a  Falisctu 
(Toeot  Umm,  f,  Sttt,  ad.  Pntich.).  It  was 
composed  in  a  pecuTtar  owanM  invented  by 
himseif,  confcisting  of  three  dactyls  and  a  pyrrhi- 
chius  which  is  hmiee  termed  Metrum  Falixum  by 
Senrius  {Centinftr.  p.  1  r>24,  ed.  Putsch  )  and  Vic- 
torinas  (p.         ed.  Putsch.).   Ctf  thu  we  hare 
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Wemadoif  has  endeavonnd  to  pcore  that  the 
Ifoirfawy  tad  anong  the  Cbiiihita  VtrffUkma^ 

belong"*  in  reality  to  Serenns,  but  the  hypotheija 
rests  upon  no  sue  nor  even  plausible  eridsnoe. 

The  mmikf  nmim  of  Serenus,  of  which  the 
longest  fmgment,  the  ooamencement  of  a  »ort  of 
hymn  to  Janus,  extends  to  fire  lines  only,  afford 
examples  of  several  uncommon  metres,  and  will  be 
fiNBd  collected  in  Wemadori;  PoflL  LaL  Mi*,  vol. 
ii.  p.  279.  The  dissertation  commenciitu'  i"  p.  2-<7 
of  the  same  volume  cuutuins  every  thing  tiiat  hiis 
been  ascertained  or  conjectured  with  regard  to 
his  name,  his  history,  and  his  writings.  See  also 
Burmann,  AnthoL  Lot.  i.  27,  iii.  67«  or  No.  191, 
192,  ed.  Meyer.  fW.  R.) 

SERE'NTS.  VT'RIUS.  proronnnl  of  Further 
Spain,  was  condemned  of  Fw  tMtbiica  in  a.  D.  23, 
nd  ttOod  {4tpoHatm)  totboUHie  idmd  of  AflMV- 
gut,  near  Naxos.  The  real  reason  of  his  puni«h- 
ment  waa  his  being  an  enemy  of  the  aU-nowerful 
Sejanus,  w  team  from  Dion  Onrioo  fyiVlL  8X 
who  relates  the  circumstanoe,  but  without  men- 
tioning the  name  of  Serenas.  In  the  following 
year  m  wm  hrooght  back  to  Rome,  became  he  waa 
•ooased  by  his  own  aon,  in  tbt  lonate,  of  a  plot 
against  the  emperor.  The  younger  Serenns  be- 
came one  of  the  most  infamous  accusers  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  and  WW  ihaniMt  ImM  in  all 
the  higher  himoor  bj  th*  OHMMK  C^AmL  IT. 
13,  28,  36.) 

SB'ROIA    1.  Om  of  Iba  mMo  women  at 

Rome  who  were  accused  of  poisonin?  tl;i'  It  adin^ 
men  of  the  state  in  b.c  331.  The  details  aud 
aQthoritiee  an  givM  voder  Ooriislia,  Ne.  1. 

2.  The  *.i*ter  of  Catiline,  was  married  to  Q. 
Caecilius,a  Homan  equea,  who  was  aUin  by  hia 
bradieHn^aw  dmfaig  the  proscriptiea  of  snlta. 
Sergia,  like  her  brother,  bore  a  bad  character  (Q, 
Gi&  <is  />A  Com*,  2  ;  Aicon.  as  Tog,  CmuL  a  84, 
ad.ONfliX 

SETROIA  GENS,  patridan.  The  Sergii,  like 
many  other  ancient  Roman  gentes,  traced  their 
deeoent  from  the  TMhm.   They  regarded  Ser- 

(Viii..dM.f;iai):— 


Qaanda  flagella  jngai,  ita  Japi, 

Vitis  et  iihnus  uti  »imul  eant. 
Mam  nisi  nnt  paiiboa  fraticiboit 
Uatel 


•qaaSmiaBMaaB.** 

The  Sergii  were  distinguished  in  the  early  hlalory 
of  the  republic,  but  obtiiined  ati  niienviable  noto- 
riety at  a  later  age  by  Catiline  belonging  to  them. 
The  fint  member  of  Uie  gens  who  oblabtd  tba 
consulship  waa  Ser.'ins  Fidenas,  in  B.  c.  437. 
The  Sctgii  ben  the  cognomens  of  Catilina,  Es- 
atntBfoa,  PiaaKAt,  Oeata,  PaOLm,  PiAiieiit 
(accidentally  omitted  under  Plancus,  and  ^'ivt-n 
below),  and  SiLUik  8Um$  is  the  only  cognomen 
which  oeean  on  ooiML  A  few  persoat  of  the  geai 
are  mentioned  witboot  aiqr  MnMHBt;  than  an 

given  below. 

SE'RQIUa  I.  M.  Sntorra,  tribane  of  the 
soldiers,  was  sent  by  P.  Scipio  to  Rhegium,  and 
was  there  slain  shortly  afterwards  by  the  "«Mff 
of  Pleminius,  B.  c  205.    (Liv.  xxix,  6,  9.) 

2.  L.  SxRoiirs,  one  of  the  three  ambassadors 
sent  bv  P.  Seipo  Io  Gail^o^  ta  B.C.  803.  (Lir. 
XXX.  25.) 

3.  c.  Skrgrts  PLANomi,  ptoeloi  mbaaus  b.  c. 

200.  His  imperium  was  prolonged  for  the  fol- 
lowing year,  that  he  might  assign  lands  to  the 
soldien  w1m»  had  oarrod  nr  many  yean  ia  Sptda, 
Sicily,  and  Sardinia.    (Liv.  xxxi.  4,  6,  xxxii.  1.) 

4.  Q.  Sbrgius,  a  senaior,  condemned  iukr  m- 

8s  2 
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«anos,  it  mentioned  bj  Cicero  u  alife  at  the  time 
•rilMSMfal  W«B,aaMi  (CiSb^OM.?.) 

5.  L.  Skrcii  s  a  wribft  of  Cicero,  when  he  was 
quaestor  in  iSicilj,  &  c  75.   (Ck.  Ferr.  iu.  78.) 

6.  L.  8BMIM.  tbt  vmSgK  of  €!MiBBa»  and 

5,33.) 

7>  Snonffi,  piwoiftid     Iha  liliuuvkt  is  bl  c. 

43,  lay  coDc<*aled  in  the  hou»e  of  Antony,  till  the 
latter  obtained  bit  pardon.  ( Appian,  B.  C.  ir.  45.) 

SEfRGIUS  (2/p>>osj,  of  Zeugma,  a  town  la 
Syria,  the  ton  of  Aphthonina,  waa,  aooording 
to  Siii(la«  ((.  v.),  praefecta*  praetorio,  a  coniu- 
larit  and  a  patrician.  He  wrote  an  epitaphiimi  on 
bit  brother  SaUnna,  Md  %  irodc  «griMl  Aalittt 
Aritteidea. 

SE'RGIUS,  a  grammarian  of  uncertain  date-,  but 
than  the  fourth  century,  the  author  of  two 
tmrts  ;  the  first  entitled  In  primam.  Domati  Edi- 
tiomm  CummentMrimm  [eee  Donatus]  ;  the  teoond. 
In  mmdam  DmaH  EdUimmm  Cbmmmiaria,  which 
were  first  publiahed  in  the  collection  of  minor 
grammarians,  printed  at  Miiaa,  SoL  1604,  and 
wIdA  wai  bodi  In  tod  in  tha  •OfanMieaa 

nae  aiictorcs  antiqui*' of  Puttchiut  (4tr..  ILui- 
1605,  fg.  i8i(>— 1838).  The  fiwmer  appears 
•  to  bait  Ibnii  la  tlM  *■  Aaalaela  Onanaatiaa* 

af  BidlkihallV  irilo  hm  nUo  [^ritited  from  a  Bobbio 
If &,  now  al  Vienna,  a  fragment  oC  Seigiua,  de 
AiU  Qmmwmikn.  By  Mina  lohalua  tUa  Seighu 
b  aappoaad  to  be  the  lame  penon  with  Servins 
Mannu  Honoratut,  the  celebnited  commentator  on 
Virgil ;  but  there  it  still  extai»i  (pp.  1779 — 1799, 
ad.  Potsch.)  a  commentary  by  Senrius  apon  the 
second  edition  of  Donatiis  altogether  different  from 
that  which  be^ua  the  nante  of  Sergius.   [W.  R. j 

8ERM0,  M.  MA'RCIUS,  tribune  of  the  plebe 
B.  c.  172,  in  conjunction  with  his  colleague  Q. 
Marcius  Scylia,  compelled  the  consuls  of  that  year 
ta  go  into  dieir  proTineea,  and  alao  awpaaad  tha 
tt^tio  Marcia  de  Litrurilmn.    (Liv.  xlii.  21.) 

SEKRA'NUS,  was  originally  an  agnomen  of 
CLAti]huRegulua,eoiMuI  «.  e.  857,  t»t  aftat  waida 
became  the  name  of  a  distinct  family  of  the  Atilia 
gens.  The  orig^  of  the  name  is  uncertain.  Most 
af  iImi  Biwiaiit  witon  darfra  it  flan  asvwwi  and 
MfaMa  that  Regulus  receired  the  sunuune  of  Serra- 
110%  because  he  was  encased  in  sowing  when  the 
mwa  was  brought  him  ^  his  eleration  to  the  con- 
sulship Sermtam  iuTenerunt  dati  honorea  Ser- 
lannm. unde  cognomen,**  Plin.  //.  N.  xviii.  3.  t.4  ; 
**ta  sulco,  Serraite,  tercntem,  Virg.  Atn.  vi.  845  ; 
Cki  pro  Sex.  Rmc  18  ;  Val.  Max.  ir.  4.  §  5.)  It 
appears,  however,  from  coina,  that  Saranus  is  the 
proper  form  of  the  name, and  Perisonius  {Ataaudt. 
irUL  e.  1 )  thinks  llil  it  b  dadfad  fl«B  Snonmi, 
ft  town  of  Umbria. 

1.  C.  Atu.iu«  Rioulds  SuiAANus,  oonanl 
a.  &  S67.  [RM0i9a,  4.) 

%  C.  Atilii;8  Srrranux,  prohaWy  son  of  the 
piacadliig,  was  consul  b.c.  218,  the  6rst  year  of 
tba  aaeaad  Pnfe  War,  and  waa  aeat  intaiioilbMi 

Italy,  to  8tren|crtlien  the  army  of  the  other  praetor, 
L.  Manlius,  who  was  attacked  by  the  Boii.  At  a 
Irtir  period  af  the  year,  he  and  his  ooUeagoe  t«- 
i%Md  their  eommand  to  the  e«Bnl  P.  Sclpio,  who 
returned  from  the  Rhone  to  oppoae  Hannibal  in 
luUy.  He  was  an  nnsnccessful  candidate  for  the 
eonsulship  for  &  c.  216.  (Lir.  xxi.  28,  39,  62  ; 
Appian,  Anniff.  5  ;  I'olyb.  iiL  40  ;  Lir.  xxii. 
^  C  Atiuub  SaaaANua,  probably  the  eldest  j 
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son  of  No.  2,  curule  aedile  B.  c.  193,  with 
bonius  Libo.    They  wan  tha  fint 
exhibited  the  MeinUetia  as  ludi  icenici  ;  ai»d  it  w  u 
in  their  aedileshi^that  tha  senators  had  meau 

of  the  people.  He  did  aal  abUln  tka  pBnetorship 
till  a  c  185.  (LiY.  sodr.  54  ;  VaL  Mtau  ii.  4. 
§3;  Aaeoa.Ai7VyLaMMilp.69,ed.OMllis  Liv. 

xxxix.  23.) 

4.  A.  Ariuua  SuiftAMua,  prohaUy  the  second 
aoB  of  No.  2,  waannalsr  n.o.  193,  and  obtained, 
as  his  pcoTince,  Manedaiiia  and  the  coawand 

the  fleet,  under  the  pretext  of  carrying  on  ho*- 
tilities  against  the  Lacedaemonian  tyrant  Nahis, 
but  in  loalitj  that  ho  might  be  ready  to  act  in  tho 
threateninj^  war  agatnat  Antiochn^  the  (  Jreat,  kiu* 
of  Syria.  In  the  following  year  he  retained  Ui« 
command  of  the  float  till  the  arrival  of  his  surcewsr^ 
C.  Liviim  Salinator;  and  as  the  war  had  been  al- 
ready dechircd  against  Antiochus,  be  captured  m 
the  Aegean  a  large  fleet  of  transports  caifying  pm- 
Tisions  to  the  king,  and  brought  the  «.h'ps  irtn  :'i© 
Peiraeeus.  Ue  was  praetor  a  second  time  in  a.  c 
178,aadobtBiBadthaj«risdietia«baBn.  Bawaa 
ordered  in  the  Kime  year  to  renew  with  Antivv!  ts 
iilpiphanes  the  treaty  which  had  been  concluded 
M  hia  fiubsr.    fa  B.C.  171  ha 

with  Q.  Marcius  Philijipus  and  others, 
into  Ureeoo,  to  oounteract  tha 

tt  Pmmm.  An  aiesaal  af  this 
erabaMV,  and  of  the  way  in  which  he  and  Phi* 
lippus  decttfed  the  Macedonian  monarch,  is  given 
in  the  Hfe  of  Philippns  [Vol.  111.  p.  286,  a.J. 
In  the  following  year,  B.C.  170,  he  was  consol 
with  A.  llostilius  ^fnTiriniii,  and  obtained  Italy  at 
his  province,  while  hit>  cuiica^iuc  had  the  conduct  ot 
the  war  against  Perseus.  ( Liv.  xxxt.  10,  20,  22, 
xxxvi.  20  ;  Appian,  .Syr.  22  ;  Liv.  xli.  28,  xlii.  1, 
6,  37,  aa,  44,  47  i  Polyb.  xxvii.  2  ;  Liv.  xliii.  9.) 

5.  M.  AnLiua  SsuiANtJs,  probahly  tha  thM 
son  of  Na  2,  was  one  of  the  triumvirs  appointed 
in  &  a  190,  £ac  settling  new  colonists  at  Plaoentia 
and  OraaMHk  HaiaynbaUylhaMnaaathtll. 

Atilius  who  was  praetor  in  B.  c.  174,  and  obtained 
the  province  of  Sardinia  (Liv.  xxzvii.46,xiL  2L) 
6L  If.  ATOiot  SiMtaif  oa,  paeUr  &  <&  119^ 
in  Further  Spain,  defeated  the  Lositani,  and  task 
their  pdodpia  citj,  Oxthmeaa.  (Afpiaa,  am, 
58.) 

7.  Sex.  Atilii^s  SntANVS,  contui  s.c.  13^ 
with  P.  Funus  Philus.  (Obaaqa.  84  &  Ob  ds  (yc 

iii.  JO,  ad  AH.  xii.  5.) 

8.  C.  Atilius  SBRRANtm,  consul  b.  c  106  with 
Q.  Servilius  Caepio,  the  year  in  which  Cicero  and 
Pompey  were  bom.  Although  a  stultiasifflos 
homo,**  according  to  Cicero,  he  was  dected  ia  pa- 
ference  to  Q.  Catulus  (Obseqo.  101  ;  Gt-!!.  xv.28j 
Veil  Pat.  ii.  53  i  Ci&  jwo  J*lamh  5).  He 
af  thaonatota  wka  task  «p  ams  agahm 
ninus  in  B.  c,  100.    (Cic.  jiro  C.  Uallr.  7.) 

9.  Atojuo  Sx&KAMUa,  one  of  the  distinguished 
mm  than  hf  «dar  af  Uatiaa  and  Gnna,  what 
they  entered  Rome  at  tha  ddaa  «f  B>  a  W,  (A^ 
pian,  B.  C.  i.  72.) 

10.  Sax.  Araiira  SimnAKiis  Oatiaitoi^  «fr 
ginally  belonged  to  the  Oavia  gens,  bvt  wsi 
adopted  by  one  of  the  .^tilii.  He  was  quaestor  in 
a  c.  63  in  the  contuUhip  of  Cicero,  who  treated 
him  with  distinguished  favour ;  but  in  his  tri> 
bunate  of  the  pl-  hs  h.  < .  .17,  he  notwithstanding 
allowed  himseU'  to  be  purchased  by  Cicero's  ene- 
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in  Older  to  preTent  his  ncml  from  banith- 
it,  Md  in  cmJneliM  wMi  Ui  aolh^tta,  Q. 

^mnerius  Ihifua,  offered  the  moat  vigorous  re«iRt- 
mnoe  to  Cicero's  fijendai  When  the  conaal  Lentuliu 
Tpm  uytmi  in  tfc>  itt  —  tlw  lurf  J— iiy  the  wad 

of  Cirero,  Si-rranW Im^pd  that  thr  qiK-stinn  mii;ht 
be  adjooriMd,  in  mim  that  he  might  have  a  uight 
«o«WMlkrlt:  dibteelM  employed  in  wenring for 
yiiin>»t-lf  increaie  of  the  pay  wliitli  In-  had  already 
xvoeived.  After  Cioero'a  return  to  Kome,  Sernuiua 
pat  Ida  v«le  npoa  the  deeiee  of  tbe  aeoal*  raetoring 
to  Cicero  the  site  on  which  hit  houae  had  stood,  bat 
lao  Iwuid  it  adviaable  to  withdraw  hit  oppoeition. 
CCie.  pn  SbA  S8,  84,  39,  43,  po$i  JietL  ad  Qwr. 
3,  ad  Att.  ir.  2%A^de  Ilarm^  Mmf»  16 1  Amb. 
mm  l*i*(m.  p.  1 1,  ed.  Orelli.) 

11.  (Amuus?)  Skkhanus  DoMKSTicua,  the 
funeral  of  whose  son  &  &M,  It  apolMcf  hjCiom 
i^u'i  Q.  Fr.  iii.  M.  §  .x) 

It  is  unceruin  to  which  member  of  the  fismilj 
the  annexed  coin  refers.  It  baan  on  the  obvefie 
the  head  of  Pallas,  with  SARAN.,  and  on  the  reverse 
tlie  Iriflacori,  with  m.  ▲'ni*,  and  balov  boma. 
Carithil»TCLT.|wl4«.) 


ooof  or  v.  jmnt  nEBANra. 

IRJLinjfl^  ft  Roman  poet  mentioMi  hgr 

(^i.  80),  to  whom  Sarpe  assijnr  the 
I  which  have  come  doirn  to  lu  under  the 
>efOal|wuuliiiOhiiliM  (CAiMBimm].  (Sarpe, 
QmcM.  PhilJ.  Rostoch,  1819.) 

Q.  S£&X0'1UUS|  waa  the  son  of  a  repuuble 
M«^«fN«ilkftMinaTillag«.  HiaMMrdied 

yUg,  and  ha  owed  a  good  education  to  the  cart* 
of  a  mothaf^  to  whom  he  waa  most  affectionatelj 
attached.  (  Phit.  Strtor.  %  22.)  Sertoriui  had 
Ba  ancestral  dignity,  and  he  left  no  children  to 
stoate  his  name.  He  had  acquired  some  re- 
ion  as  a  speaker  even  before  he  became  a 
Cicero,  who  waa  acquainted  with  him, 
cnmnT'nds  his  focile  speech  and  the  sharpness  of 
his  judgment.  (Brutus^  4B.)  Bodily  strength, 
«adailMn  of  iiUigine,  sagacity  and  fertility  of  re- 
aonrces,  qiialifnd  him  for  the  life  of  adventure 
which  it  was  hts  lot  to  have.  The  ancient  writers 
\mf  MMned  thiwaihta  wMh  e—paring  Ua  with 
other  remarkable  men.  Plufarrh  has  instituted  a 
parallel  between  iiertohus  and  Eumeoes,  which  is 
ml  inappropriate.  The  e—pnriaaa  wtA  Hnaaibal, 
Philippus,  and  Anti^onus,  is  mainly  a  classification 
«f  one-ejed  men ;  fat  Sertohua  also  had  lost  an 


His  military  career  commencfd  in  (laul.  Tie 
in  the  bloody  battle  on  the  Khone  (b.u  lOo), 
in  which  the  proeonaol,  Q.  Serrttiaa  Ctepio,  was 
defeated  by  the  Oermans ;  and  though  wounded, 
Sertorius  saved  his  life  by  swimming  acroaa  the 
river  in  his  amour.  He  was  with  M arinai  B.  O. 
103,  at  Aiz  (Aquae  Sextiae),  and  befosa  the 
battle  he  entered  the  camp  of  the  Teutones  in 
dugniK  as  a  spy,  iot  which  haiardous  undertaking 
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his  intrapid  diaracter  and  some  knowledge  of  the 
Oalbe  language  well  qualified  kin.  Re  aamd 

as  tribunus  milittnn  in  Spain  under  T.  Didiua 
(B. &  During  bis  residowe  in  winter  qoaiw 
ters  at  Oaatale,  whMl  waa  prohaUy  on  the  Guadal- 
qiiirr,  he  was  expelled  by  the  inhabitants  on 
account  of  the  0|^res8ive  conduct  of  the  Roman 
garrison  ;  hut  as  the  Spaniards  left  their  gate 
unguarded,  Sertorins  made  bis  wnj  iala  the  town 
again,  and  massacred  all  who  were  capable  of 
bearing  arms.  He  then  distributed  the  dresses 
and  armooriflhe  barbarians  who  had  been  killed 
among  his  men,  and  under  this  guise  ol  taiiied 
admission  into  a  town  which  had  sent  men  tu  aid 
dba  paeple  of  Castdo  in  ejecting  f3m  Bmnan  sol- 
diers ;  most  of  the  persona  in  tha  towBwen  ldUed» 
and  the  rest  were  sold. 

On  his  return  to  Rome  he  obtained  the  qnaealar^ 
ship  in  ffaiil  npnn  the  Pn,  and  he  held  this  office 
at  a  critical  time  (B.C.  91),  for  the  Marsic  war 
waa  impending.  Ha  Mdvdj  amrlad  hinaelf  in 
raising  troops  and  procuring  arms,  and  proliably  he 
held  aome  command  during  the  war  {  but  the 
Roman  aimaWala  did  boI  cava  to  neoid  the  hania 
acts  of  a  man  of  unknown  bmily.  The  markt  af 
honour  which  he  bore  were,  aa  be  said,  his  aoai% 
and  dto  laaa  af  an  eye.  Sertorioa  was  weD  re- 
ceived hi  Rome  ;  the  people  acknowledged  hia 
merit  by  clapping  of  bands  when  he  entered  the 
theatre  ;  but  L.  Cornelius  SulU  and  his  party  suc- 
cessfully opposed  him  when  he  was  a  candidate 
for  the  tribnneship.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war,  U.C.  H8,  he  declared  himself  ag:iinst  the  party 
of  the  nobles  thomlt  he  was  by  no  means  aa 
admirer  of  his  old  commander,  GL  MaEfaM^  whaaa 
character  he  well  understood. 

When  IfariBt  ied  fimn  Rocae  helMa  Mh, 
Sertorius  remained  ;  and  while  Sulla  was  engaged 
in  the  war  aninat  Mithridatea,  Sertorius  sided 
with  KOotBaifawGhBa,  tfw  eoBid,  i^iaiBat  tha 

other  consul  Octavius.  The  two  consuls  fmiirht  a 
battle  in  the  Forum,  which  ended  in  the  victory  of 
OeteTins,  and  the  fiight  of  Cinna  and  Sartorioc 
Ciniia,  however,  f-"oii  rallied  his  party,  and  got  B 
force  tcoether  which  made  him  a  match  for  Octa- 
Tiaa^  u  Bi  c  87,  Marina  latamed  to  Italy  firom 
Africa,  and  proposed  to  join  Cinna.  Sertoriua 
was  against  receiving  the  proposals  of  Marius,  a 
man  who  could  endure  no  partner  in  power,  and 
who  was  devoid  of  good  laith.**  Cinna  did  net 
follow  the  advice  of  Sertorius,  and  Marius  was 
allowed  to  join  them.  Sertorius  comtnanded  one 
of  the  finur  annies  that  presented  themselves  before 
Rome  ;  and  h".  in  conjunction  with  Cinna,  fought 
the  Uittie  against  Pompeius  Stnbo  before  the 
Colline  gate.  (AppiiB,  JUL  Oh,  L  Vt  \  Ov^ 
si  us,  V.  19.) 

Sertorius  is  not  chaned  with  the  guilt  of  the 
bloody  ■iiiiii  vUA  eaanad  nllw  Marina  and 

Cinna  entered  Rome.  The  slaves  whom  Marius 
bad  invited  to  his  standard,  and  now  kept  aa 
goaida,  eaiwilHad  wane  eaeawea  thn  lurlva 
himself  ;  they  butchered  their  masters,  lay  with 
their  nuuten*  wives,  and  violated  tiicir  children. 
Sertoriua  waa  ai  bat  raised,  and  either  alone  ot 
with  the  concurrence  of  Cinna,  be  fell  upon  these 
scoundrels  in  their  camp,  and  speared  frar  thsB- 
sandofthem.  (Pint  Artor.  5,  il/ar.  44.) 

In  B.  c.  88  Sertorius  was  praetor.  Snlhi  waa 
now  retumincr  home  after  reducing  Mithridates  to 
tenns,  and  the  party  of  SertMioa  made  prennk- 

tBft 
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tiont  to  oppMB  liiiii.  But  their  means  and  mea- 
MUMwere  iiietT<ctail  agtintt  to  wily  an  enemj. 
The  consul  NorhanuB  wan  defeated  ;  ami  the  army 
of  ihe  other  coiuui.  L.  Scipio.  being  gained  over  by 
Sulla,  though  Q.  Sertoriut  had  warned  Scipio  of 
the  danger  of  a  n«'i»  nintion  with  Sulla,  he  withdrew 
into  Etruria.  remoaitrances  aiao  had  no 

ftttet  in  a.ib89wia  ih»  Mudt  Guto Hm 
younger  Mari us  and  in  order  to  get  rid  of  him, 
thtj  Miggested  that  ha  ahould  undextake  the 
•ilidaUitr«tfott  «f  fiw  pmfiBM  af  Fwtlur  Spain. 
Jnliiih  KxMipcrantiti.s  (c,  8)  is  the  »t)le  authority 
for  thia  Haci,  though  he  does  not  ctate  the  whole 
■Sdr  aoncetlj.  Appian  (ML  Oh.  i  86,  108) 
makei  Sertorina  go  to  Spain  in  B.  c  8  i,  before  the 
•onsulship  of  Carbo  and  the  younger  Mariut. 

With  few  men  and  little  money,  Sertoriua  made 
kit  way  throogii  Gial,  and  bought  a  free  pn^sav'c 
over  the  Pyrt-nec^  from  tht'  liaiJiaviiiTjR  (I'lut. 
Sertor.  6).  In  bpiiiu  he  sot  about  lorniiiig  an 
■nny  of  RonMOU  aettlera  and  Spaniards,  providing 
munitioni  of  war  and  building;  shipi*.  Sulla  sent 
C.  Annius  Lukui  into  Spain  to  oppose  Sertorius, 
with  dM  title  of  proamiMd,  wko  waa  islbwad  by 
his  quai'Ktnrs,  L,  Fabiusand  Q.  Tarquitius.  They 
£iund  the  patngea  of  the  Pyienees  occupied  by 
Jalina  Mimtar,  tiia  kgala  af  SerlovhM^  and  they 
could  not  make  any  way  until  Salinator  was 
treacherously  murdered.  The  road  into  Spain 
being  opened,  the  troop  of  LwMoa  adTuead  with* 
out  mi't  tini;  with  resistince,  and  Sertorius  em- 
baying at  Carthago  Nova  (Cartagena)  set  tail 
Sat  Mauritauia.  Here  ha  waa  attacked  by  the 
ItrbMtaUit  tad  after  some  loss  he  put  to  sea 
■gain,  and  being  joined  by  some  Cilician  pirates 
lia  drove  the  Roman  garrison  from  the  Pityuasae 
lalanda  (Tfica  and  Formontera).  His  light  ikips 
were  now  Attacked  by  the  fleet  of  Luscus  ;  and 
baraased  by  stormy  weather,  he  tailed  for  the 
StraiU  of  Gibndtar,  aad  iiaidly  fanded  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Ouadalquivr.  Here  he  met  with  gome 
■eamen  who  had  visited  the  Atlantic  Islands 
(MadaiMttd  Fwtti  Button  «r,  M  mna  sappoeei,  the 
Canarieti),  and  fn  ni  their  description  of  this  happy 
region  he  waa  seiaed  with  a  strong  desire  to  dwell 
ia  tiM  iibndt,  and  to  lira  in  quiet,  Am  flnm 
tyranny  and  never-ending  war*."  But  the  Cilician 
pirataa  left  him  ;  and,  to  satisfy  hia  man  and  keep 
tham  employed,  ha  want  over  again  to  Ifanritniia, 
to  help  the  people  against  their  king,  whom  he 
defeated.  He  also  defeated  Pacdanoa,  whom 
Sulla  had  aent  against  hiro  ;  and  he  took  Tbgia 
(Tangtar),  in  which  the  Moorish  king  waa.  This 
African  campaign  of  Sartonai  «M  thi  MKth- 
west  port  of  Marocco. 

Being  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  the  forceo 
of  Paccianus,  and  having  acfiuircd  some  fame  by 
hia  success  in  Africa,  Serionus  was  invited  by  the 
LoaitMil,  whe  ww»  rapaaed  ta  the  invaafam  m  the 

H  mians,  to  become  their  leader.  He  crossed  over 
to  the  peninsula  at  the  call  with  about  two  thou- 
MBd  ilx  hmidnd  a«,  of  whmi  abant  «ne  lliiid 

were  LibyaM;  nd  lie  soon  L"<t  together  an  army, 
wldoh  for  tMM  yiMt  ancoeastuily  o^ooad  ail  the 
pa  WW  of  BiMna, 

Plutarch  aays  that  he  also  availed  himself  of  the 
raperstitious  character  of  the  people  anfliig  whom 
be  was,  to  strengthen  his  anthwity  aiver  them. 
A  Atwn  was  brought  to  him  by  one  the  nativea 
as  a  present,  which  Koon  became  so  tane  aa  to 
accompany  him  in  his  walks,  and  att*wJ  kias  tm 


all  eccasiona.  Phttarch^s  life  of  Sertorius  is  written 
something  in  the  style  of  a  wiaiii  >  ;  but  hia  fey 
of  the  fawn,  and  of  the  use  which  Sertoriu*  rr  !e 
of  it,  contains  nothing  improbable,  if  we  couuaer 
the  alMavler  of  the  man  and  hiaciMaMlaMi^ 
The  story  of  the  fawn  is  also  supported  by  the 
testimony  of  Frontinus  {Strutag,  u  11.  $  Id). 

Hia  fim  eipMt  waa  the  deftat  ef  OaMn,  fkm 
legate  of  Luscua,  in  a  !ien-fight  in  or  near  the  Stnila 
of  Oibraltar  (PluU  Strior,  12).   In  b.  a 
SaBa  aaal  L.  IMtiaa  Ahuaulwli «»  tribe  the 
command  ati:iin>.t  S-Ttorius  in  Nearer  Spain,  and 
Fuhdiua  in  Further  Spain.    Fnfidius  waa  defeated 
by  Sertoriua  with  great  loaa  on  the  banka  of  the 
OuadalquivT.     Sotorius  was  now  strengthoMd 
by  the  accession  of  many  Romans  who  had  beea 
proscribed  by  Sulla  ;  and  this  not  only  added 
to  his  consideration,  bnt  brought  IliB  aMBJ  gaod 
iitlicers.     The  dictator  Sulk  appointed,  aa  go- 
vcraur  of  Spain  fur  the  following  year,  a.  c  7d, 
his  coUeagno  in  the  ctmsulshipi,  Q,  MateDos  Pioa, 
the  son  of  Numidicus.    Metellus  was  about  fifty 
years  of        inaotive  and  fosMl  of  aaae,  and  no 

and  never  off  his  guard. 

The  kind  of  warfiuo  which  MeteUna  had  to 
carry  on  waa  new  to  hia  nen  and  te  himlE.  Re 

could  not  brifljg  the  enemy  to  any  decisive  battle, 
and  yet  the  aaaoqr  let  him  have  no  rest.  In 
a  oountry  witiMaft  Mad%  wlddi  waa  ae  weO  known 

to  Sertorius,  he  could  not  move  with  eafety,  aad 
he  never  knew  when  he  might  not  expect  aa 
attack.  In  the  meantime,  Domitius  and  his  legate 
Tborins  had  pushed  forward  to  the  banks  of  the 

Guadiana  ;  but  in  their  nttempt  to  cross  the  river 
they  were  routed  bv  L.  liirtuicius,  the  quaestor  of 

Ser'torius,aadbathth»g«wniliwwiBad  (Flwaa, 

iii.  ll.) 

Two  Roman  armies  ware  defeated  by  the  ge- 
nerals of  Sertofiai  la  the  aaHb  — t  af  SpaiB  ; 

L.  Valerius  Praeconinus  was  routed  on  the  Srirr« 
(Sieoria)  in  Catatonia,  and  L.  Maniliut|  the  pro- 
toueul  of  CMBhi  liarteaearia^  waa  lealad,  aad  wiA 

difficulty  escaped  to  Lerida  (Ilenla)  on  the  Segre 
with  the  loss  of  his  baggage  (Caesar,  ML  GalL  iii 
20  ;  Orosiua.  v.  23.)  J&Bat  WM  alffl  hanmU 
liy  the  guerilla  wadhn  of  Sertoriua  (Pla^ 
Sertor.  13):  he  also  reenved  a  challenf^  to  a 
single  combat  from  Sertoriua,  which,  aa  Plutarch 
observes,  be  wisely  dec&ied.  Metellus  made  m 
attempt  to  take  the  town  of  the  Langnbritae 
(Langobriga  or  Lacobriga,  a  place  of  uncertata 
position),  which  had  only  one  well  of  waUt  withhl 
the  walls.  He  expected  to  take  the  town  in  two 
days ;  but  Sertorius  supplied  the  place  with  water 
by  means  of  Ain*,  which  were  carried  iale  tiM 
town  by  Spanish  and  Moorish  volunteers.  C. 
Aquiniua,  who  was  sent  by  Met^laa  to  fon^  £eU 
into  aa  aMlaiiaii^  aad  MateihM  at  hit  wi  onai 

pelled  to  retire. 

In  the  year  B.a  77  Sertoriua  wai  joined  bj 
If.  Perpema,  one  of  the  legatee  ef  If.  Iiepidaa 

Perpema  fled  before  the  generals  of  Sulla,  sod 
came  to  Spain  with  some  tnx^  and  several  senaton 
aad  BoUea.  Hia  men  compelled  Perpema  to  take 
the  eeounand  under  Sertorius  ;  Plutarch  says  that 
Perpema  had  fifty-three  cohorts  with  him.  (.•v-w.-v. 
16.)  To  give  some  show  of  form  to  bis  formidable 
power,  Sertorius  eattMdMd  a  lenate  of  throe 
hundred,  into  which  no  provincial  was  admitted ; 
but  to  ioothe  the  more  distinguished  Spaniarda,  and 
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to  have  WMne  security  for  their  fidelity,  he  esta- 
VUtad  aicM  at  HMiea  (0«aX  ^  Angon,  for 

the  education  of  their  children  in  (Jnek  and 
JHoman  iearuing.  The  poeitioa  chosen  for  hi« 
•eliotl  rfwwa  thai  ti»  uwlL  lit  af  Sfaia  waa 

iitidt  r  thf  authority  nf  S.ort<Triu9,  and  probably  his 
power  was  acknowledged  in  every  part  a[  the 
IMolMttk  wUdi  kid  •var  Mt  tlw  Bonan  am 

Some  tima  in  B.C.  77  Pompeius  was  appofailad 
by  the  senate  to  command  in  Spain.  Ponpeiiia 
was  only  an  eqaes ;  but  in  reply  to  the  question  in 
the  venule  if  an  eqnes  shootd  be  sent  na  proconsul, 
L.  Philjppus  wittily  replied,  not  pro  contule," 
but  **  pro  consulibua.**  Pompeius  was  entrusted 
wUk  tqatl  anthority  with  ifetellas,  aa  wwiae 
menanre,  which  bred  j«?alou*y  between  the  com- 
mauiders.  Pompeius  left  Italy  in  B.C.  76,  with 
drfngr  thousand  infimtry  aad  a  thoiwad  caralry,  and 
be  crossed  tlie  Alp?  Ix  twecn  the  sources  of  the  Po 
and  the  Rhone,  as  Appian  states  (iieOL  do.  L  109). 
H«  «Btand  BpalB,  and  aiWNad  ^  BbM  (Iba> 
rue)  without  nicptinu'  resistance.  (Ep.  Pomp.  Fixtrj. 
Salltml.  lib.  iii.)  He  |»robably  marched  near  the 
eeaat,  and  adtaweed  farta  VaJanciatP  wBavo  Lastra, 
on  the  Xu<ar  (Sucro)  which  St-rtoriu*  was  besieg- 
ing.  But  Pompeius  was  out-manoBumd  by  bu 
opponeat,aad  eempdiedta  ntiM  with  the  loa  afm 
legion.  Frontinns  {Stmttu/.  n.  5 ),  following  the 
suithority  of  Lirius,  makes  the  loss  of  Pompeius 
much  larger.  Appian  (u  109)  gires  an  instanoa  of 
the  oererity  of  Sertoaiaa  m  thia  oeeaaiMi  t  ha  p«t 
to  death  ft  whole  Roman  cohort  of  his  own  tror>p«i, 
on  the  ground  of  the  men  being  addicted  to  unna- 
tural pimctices.  Pompeius  wintered  north  of  the 
Ebro,  a  fiict  which  shows  the  advanfipe  that  Ser- 
toritis  had  gained.   The  winter  camp  of  bertorius 


The  winter  camp  of 
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Appian  mv^  that  Iwith  Motelliis  and  Pompeius 
wintered  near  the  Pyrenees,  and  Sertonus  aad 
Ff  rpcma  (b  Loahaida.  (Compan  Dmuna,  Pm- 
peius.  p.  ^6i.) 

Ia  the  spring  of  B.C  7&  Perpema  waa  sent  by 
flailuitua,  wtth  a  large  fcmi,  to  ^  maaA  of  Um 
Ibems,  to  watch  Pompeius.  In  Baetica,  or  Further 
Spain,  L.  Htrtnleius  had  to  observe  the  movements 
of  Metellos.  Sertorios  ascended  the  Ebro,  and 
hud  waste  the  country  as  for  as  Cohihorra  ( Cala- 
■urts  Na««4ica).  Contrebia  was  the  place  at  which 
M.  Insteius,  who  was  ordered  to  reinfoioe  the 

B^^t^im. 

Hirtuleius,  contrary  to  the  instructions  of  Ser- 
larios,  fought  a  bottle  with  MataUns  at  Italiea 
near  Seville,  in  which  he  was  totally  doff.-itfd. 
Aiier  the  victory  Metellos  advanced  northwards 
afainat  SeiMfffw.   Hirtaklaa  nlliad  his  troop*, 

and  fn!l(i\vcd  Metelhis  ;  hut  in  a  ficcond  battle 
near  begovia  he  was  again  deiiaated,  and  lost  his 
Kftk  Ptmpeios,  though  M  had  neefred  BO  rwinfiBie^ 
ments  from  Rome,  mau  li^  tl  south •.v  urd  to  opp^^se 
Herennias  and  Perpema,  who  had  joined  their 
§ann ;  and  he  gave  them  a  signal  deraat  near  V»- 
If-ncia  on  the  Ooadavial  (Turia) :  Herennius  lost 
bis  life,  and  according  to  Plutarch  (i*Bai|Wi'M»  18), 
ten  thousand  men  fell  on  that  side. 

To  prevent  Uie  junction  of  Pompeius  and  Mo* 
telluv  .S-rtorins  advanced  to  the  river  Xucar  ;  but 
Pompeius  had  no  wish  to  join  Metellus:  he  aspired 
tathoflory  «f  ftiiibing  the  war  himself.  Sertorios 
net  his  enemy  on  the  river,  and,  with  his  nsnal 
npcity,  deierred  the  combat  till  the  evening,  be- 
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cause  whether  Pompeius  was  conquered  or  vic- 
torious, his  movenenta  iAir  tho  battle  dvrhg  tlM 

dark,  and  in  an  unknown  countr}-,  must  be  im- 
peded. The  loss  was  great  on  both  sides:  the 
camp  of  SertorioB  wm  pbuidcnd  t  and  Pempeius, 
who  w;is  wounded,  only  escaped  hy  quitting?  hisi 
costiy-caparisoned  horse,  the  captiue  of  which 
aaaoMd  tho  Mom  vrho  orem  fai  poztait  of  hhn. 
It  my  have  been  in  this  battle  that  Sertoriua 
■tahbitt  the  man  who  brought  him  news  of  the 
deftot  flf  Hirtaleins  (Frontinns,  Stratag.  ii.  7),  to 
prevent  his  soldiers  being  discouraged  by  tho  in* 
telligenoe.  On  the  fullowing  day  S*'rtorin<s  was 
ready  to  fight  again  ;  but  observing  tiiai  Mt  ieilus 
was  near,  he  broke  up  his  order  of  battle,  and 
marched  off,  sayinir,  "  If  that  old  woman  had  not 
come  up,  1  would  have  given  this  boy  a  good 
drubbing,  by  way  of  lesson,  and  hsvo  ant  ham 
back  to  Rome.*'  (* PUit.  Sertor.  1 9.) 

The  iiswn  of  Sertorius  had  been  lost  in  the 
eoBfiuioB,  hot  ha  got  it  again  by  eflering  a  gnat 
reward  to  the  finder.  His  men  were  encouraged 
by  the  reappearance  of  this  animal,  which  waa 
supposed  to  bo  0  firvesnraMe  omen,  and  Senorina 
led  them  against  the  united  forcos  of  Metellus  and 
Pompeius,  whidi  were  encamped  at  Murviedro,  on 
tba  iita  of  SagumtiMU  Ponpeiua  vraa  compelled 
la  ntreat  with  the  kit  of  six  thousand  man; 
Sectariiu  lost  three  thousand.  The  division  of 
MeteUoa  defeated  tluU  of  Perpema,  which  lost 
above  five  thouand  warn,  (Af^ux,  I  110.) 

The  winter  was  now  coming  on.  Sertoriin, 
accuniiiig  to  his  fashion,  gave  the  greater  part 
of  his  troops  laavo  to  dispano,  and  oppointed, 
as  their  rendezvous,  Clunia,  a  town  among  tho 
Arevaci,  not  far  from  the  Douro.  (Drumann, 
a.  869.)  MotalM  nd  Panpeiaa  aepamtad; 
Metellus  wintered  between  the  Ehro  and  tht; 
Pyraneea;  Platarcb  (Sertor,  21)  says  that  ho 
vntarad  in  GaUk,  wUth  ia  piobaUy  o  mialako. 
Pompeius  wintered  among  the  Vaccaei.    If  the 

C'tion  of  Cfaum  is  well  fixed,  Pompeius  must 
I  wiataiod  to  tiia  loar  of  Sertoriua,  whidi  la 
VHT  improbable.  Owing  to  the  want  of  precision, 
in  Plntarch's  narrative,  and  the  defective  state  of 
odier  anthorities,  the  movements  of  the  hostile 
armies  oiBBet  be  ascertained. 

Pnmpeins  wrote  to  the  senate,  in  urgent  terms, 
for  men  and  supplies.  He  Kiid,  that  if  they  did 
not  come,  he  and  his  army  must  leave  Spain,  and 
Sertorius  would  come  after  them.  (Fraff.  IIuL 
Saliwst.  lib.  iii.)  'i'he  letter  reached  Rome  before 
the  end  of  the  year  a.  c.  78,  bat  netbag  ma  dsoe 
upon  it  until  the  following  year. 

The  last  battle  had  procured  Metellus  the  title 
of  Imperateiv  nd  be  was  n  pnod  of  it  aa  any 
billy  child  would  have  been.  He  was  received  in 
Mearer  Spain  with  Hattering  entertainments,  and 
all  Ao  pomp  of  rejoicings  afwr  ^etarf.  Pwnpaiaa 
was  better  employed  in  looking  after  his  troops. 
In  B.  0.  74  he  received  from  Italy  money  and  two 
legions,  for  which  he  vras  indebted  as  much  to  tho 
joftlonay  of  his  enemies  at  Rome  as  to  his  friaade* 
The  consul  L.  Lucullus  was  afraid  that  if  Pompeim 
returned  from  bpain,  he  would  get  the  command 
in  the  war  VgidiMl  Mithfidates,  king  of  Pontna. 
^^ith^(^ates  now  sent  proposjils  to  Sertorius  to 
form  an  alliance,  and  tlicy  were  accepted  with 
some  modiikationa.  Tho  terms  are  stated  by 
Plutnrth  {Strtor.  '24):  Metellus  had  already 
ofiiered  a  great  reward  for  the  head  of  Sertorius,  a 
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measare  wbicli  wonid  appear  to  be  in  ttnm^  degree 
jastified  by  Roman  aotiona,  if  it  followed  the 
tmty  widi  MitlnidatM.  Plotareb  (Mor.  99) 

mentiont  thia  fact  before  he  nientiona  thft  toMlj ; 
bat  hit  chnmology  cannot  be  tnuted. 

JmUtOMy  among  the  party  of  OatknliM  wm  tiM 
iniineiliate  causf  of  his  ruin.  Many  Roman  nobl(?s 
who  served  under  him,  envied  the  man  who  waa 
tlwir  tuperior,  and  Perpema,  for  hii  omi  aoAitiiNii 
pmpoM*,  increased  the  diHiffectioiL  Pompeius, 
who  was  in  the  uorth  of  Spain,  was  now  besi^ng 
Palencia  (Polontia)  in  Leon,  bat  he  retreated  on 
the  appmiA  of  Sertoriua,  and  joined  Metellns. 
The  two  eoiT^mls  ndvunced  acniiifit  Calahorra  on 
tiie  i;bru,biit  lu-re  they  were  allocked  by  Sertorius, 
and  ftUfttained  great  lo^a.  MetflUoaipailtthe  winter 
in  Nearer  S[>ain,  and  Pompeins  wa^  compelled,  by 
want  of  supplies,  to  spend  the  winter  in  Gallia,  in 
tlw  piofiiiea  «f  M.  Fionteias  (Cic  pro  FcmL  8). 
fiertorius  was  actively  employed  in  visiting  the 
•outh-caat  coast  of  Spain  and  inspecting  his  fleet, 
which  WM  «Bplo]rdl  in  liileioepting  any  sappliea 
to  the  eni'inv-. 

The  evenu  of  the  campaigns  b.c.  73  and  72 
am  merely  htntadl  at  bjr  Um  §adt&mt  antharitfafc 

SertiiriiiK  lost  many  towns  ;  but  tiMR  was  no 
cisive  bnttla.   Ue  to  afati*  Ilia  actiTitr,  to 

indulge  m  «iMMidtroiiMB,«iidto  beoomeenHi  and 
nupidoai.  (Appian,  i.  113).  There  was,  indeed, 
good  reason  for  his  saapidons  ;  bot  as  to  the  rest, 
Appian *s  testimony  is  doubtful.  He  had  taken 
fipanlnds  ttt  his  guard,  because  he  distrusted  his 
own  countrymen.  The  Spaniards  of  higher  rank  were 
dissatisfied  with  noi  having  the  same  distinctions  as 
tha  Romans  ;  and  many  were  anda  indifferent  to 
the  cause  of  Sertorius  by  the  snrcess  of  Pompeius 
and  Metellus.  Many  of  the  Kumans  secretly 
danaged  all  hia  iBeaMiN%  and  they  oppressed  Ilie 
barbarians  by  severe  treatment  ami  exactions,  on 
the  pretext  that  it  was  bv  the  order  of  Sertodna. 
Thia  eaaaed  vafttlta  and  dmartwiwaa  in  iSim  dtiaa  $ 
and  those  who  were  Rent  to  M'ttle  and  pju-ify  these 
outbreaks,  returned  after  causing  mote  wars  and 
iactearfof  tha  tadmiug  imiiboniuiaiion ;  aa  that 
Sertorius,  contrary  to  his  former  moderation  and 
mildness,  did  a  grievous  wrong  to  the  sons  of  the 
Iberians  (Spaniards)  who  were  educating  at  Osca, 
hy  putting  some  to  death  and  selling  others 
as  slaves"  (Plut.  Sertor.  23).  But  the  conspi- 
Xators  against  the  life  of  Sertorius  were  ail  Ko- 
mana,  and  only  ten  in  numbar.  They  sent  to 
Sertorius  a  forged  letter,  which  announced  a  victory 
gained  by  one  of  his  generals.  Sertorius  offered  a 
Mcrifiea  fbr  tha  happy  tidinga,  and  Pefpema,  after 
much  entreaty,  prevailed  on  hire  to  nc' ept  an  in- 
vitation to  a  banquet.  The  conspirators  were 
dbidtadothadeedthaltbayhad  plamiedt  they 
tried  to  provoke  the  anjjor  of  Sertorius  by  obscene 
language,  which  they  knew  that  he  hated,  and  by 
iadeeent  bdwrioar  under  the  aasttraed  gdae  of 
drunkenness.  Si  rti  rlus  changed  his  posture  on 
the  couch  by  throwing  himself  on  his  bock  and  pre- 
tending not  ta  Baton  to  them.  Bat  on  Perpema 
taking  a  cvf  af  ma*,  and,  in  the  midrt  «  die 
drau^it,  throwing  it  away,  which  was  the  sifmal 
agreed  on,  Manius  Antonius  struck  him  with  his 
awcud.  Sertorius  attempted  to  ri-te.  V<ut  Antonius 
threw  himself  upon  him,  and  held  Ins  hands  while 
the  rest  of  the  conspirators  despatched  him.  Thus 
andadtha  varaf  Sattotins  B.  c.  72.  Thetetmina- 
liaii  hi«m^  aa  glaij  ta  MalaUna  and  Fomgmm, 


for  the  hands  of  assassins,  and  not  their  skill  or 
courage,  concluded  the  eontest.  The  loee  ci  ail 
aaaaplala  and  anihentia  iwalariala  ht  An  war  ef 

Sertorius  is  ill  supplied  by  the  life  in  Plutarch. 
I>nunann  (Foagmi)  iias  collected  and  ananged  the 
■eatlefed  fiagmenta  of  die  history,  and  ha  haa  ^aa* 
it  with  care  and  ability.  A  certain  amount  of  cenh 
jccture  or  infiKence  ia,  howevei^  necessary  to  fll 
up  ey  thaaeantieatewdinaef  Aawat.  Plntarch^ 
Lifie  of  Sertorius,  translated  by  G.  Long,  *-«f^ir«f 
a  few  notes.  Comeille  has  made  Sertoriaa  the 
sabject  of  a  tragedy  ;  and  a  modaca  writer,  of  a 
novel  orromaBas^  **ThaFkwB  af  Biilorius,**  Lon- 
don. 1 846.  [G.  L. ) 

Q.  S£RVA£US,was  appointed  to  the  government 
of  Commagana  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  a.  d.  18, 
having  been  previously  praetor.  He  was  a  friend 
of  Germanicus,  and  alter  the  death  of  the  laitrr 
was  one  of  the  accusers  of  Cn.  Piso,  in  a.m.  '.'u 
[Piso,  No.  2.3.]  He  was  involved  in  the  fa!!  -f 
Sejanus,  was  aocuaed  and  oondemned,  but  saved 
himself  hf  toning  ini—if,  ^n.  93.  (Tlaau  Jan. 
ii.  5G,  iii.  13,  vi.  7.) 

S£KVIA'NUS,  JU'LIUS,  whose  fnU  name, 
aa  wa  lean  from  an  hneription,  was  C  Juufra 

SnVlLIus  Ursi  s  Skrviani  .s,  was  the  brotber- 
iihlaw  of  liadrian.  having  mairted  his  sister  J>»> 
ndtia  PanUna.  Thia  msmage  took  |Jaee  beftia 

the  accession  of  Trajan  to  the  empire ;  and  Ser- 
rianus  was  so  jealous  of  the  favour  of  his  brother- 
in-law  with  Trajan,  that  he  attempted  to  atop  him 
whan  ha  was  hastening  to  Trajan  in  Germany  to 
announce  the  death  of  Nerva  in  a.  d.  96.  Ser- 
vianu4  afterwards  became  reconciled  to  Hodnan, 
and  appMrs  to  hare  lived  on  good  terma  with  him 
during  the  reipn  of  Trajan.  By  this  emperor  he 
was  twice  raised  to  the  coosolship,  as  we  see  from 
inscriptions,  once  in  A.D.  107«  and  again  in  111. 
It  was  also  during  the  reign  of  Trajan  that  he 
married  his  daughter  to  Fuscus  Salinator,  on  which 
oemsion  Plniy  wrala  Urn  a  lallar  af  congratalatioib 
(Plin.  l^.  vi.  26.)  Hadrian,  on  his  accession  in 
A.O.  117,  ajppeared  to  have  ouite  Coigottan  and 
foi^vaii  tila  fboMr  anmity  ar  flaiihuma,  fiw  ha 
treated  him  with  distinguished  honour,  rabed  him 
to  the  consulship  for  the  third  time  in  A.n.  1.^4, 
and  gave  him  hopes  of  succeeding  to  the  empire. 
Bat  whan  1m  resolved  to  appoint  L.CoiamodasVerus 
his  successor, and  made  bun  Caesar  in  a.  D.  l.'^G.  he 
put  Servianus  and  bis  griuulson  Fuscus  to  death, 
fearing  that  they  might  aspire  to  the  tlinnk 
Servianus  was  then  in  his  ninetieth  year.  (Spait. 
Hadr.  1 ,  2, 8, 1  23, 25  ;  Plin.  £p.  iii.  1 7,  tL  26 1 
Dion  Cass.  lis.  3, 17,  comp.  Ixxvi.  7.) 

SERVI  LIA.  1.  The  wife  of  Q.  Lutatius 
Catulus,  consul,  B.C.  lOX  Their  daughter  Latata 
maniad  tha  aniar  Q.  Hartandnib  atoaa  CSem 
calls  SenrilfatthaiaNW  af  HaMiM  (Ck,  Vm, 
u.  8.) 

3:  Tha  madiar  of  M.  Jurfna  Bratns,  the  ■B^ 

derer  of  Caesar.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Liria, 
the  sister  of  the  celebrated  M.  Livius  Dnuas, 
tribune  of  the  plebs,  n.c.  91.  Her  mother  Livia 
was  married  twice  ;  first  to  M.  Cato,  by  wbcm 
she  had  M.  Cnto  Uticf-nsis,  and  next  to  (}.  Servl* 
bus  t  aepio,  by  whom  she  became  the  nioiiier  of 
this  Servilia,  and  af  her  sister  spoken  of  below. 
Servili.i  hi  rself  was  married  twice  ;  first  to  M. 
Junius  lirutuB  [Urittub,  No.  20 J,  by  whom  she 
became  the  mother  of  Uie  mmdaNraif  Oneaar,snd  te- 
aend^y  ta  JP.  Jaiwna8ihiwa,CB—t  fca  «L  Thia 
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Servilia  was  the  favourite  mtstrejs  of  the  dictator 
Caesar,  and  emna  to  have  iascioated  him  more  by 
her  g^niut  than  her  penooal  dMnM.    Ca«iar^  love 
for  her  is  mentioned  m  o.irly  as  H.  c.  63  (Pint.  Caf. 
*24,  ttrut.  5),  and  continued,  apparently  unabated, 
to  tlm  «la»  drU»        umify  twenty  yean  aftow 
wards.     The  icandal-morper«  at  Rome  related 
▼arioaa  talM  about  her,  which  we  may  mblj  dia- 
b^lis^vu   TIhm  eba  fa  hiM  to  haw  inlfaAnad  Imf 
own  danghtor,  .TiKiin  Tt^rtia,  to  Caesar's  embraces, 
wiian  bar  own  charms  were  growing  fiuled ;  and  it 
WM  AuIImi  cvnvntly  repenad  tiM  Bhrtna  was 
Sfr\  ilia's  f,im  l.y  Ctiesar.    The  latter  tale,  at  least, 
w«  can  prove  to  be  Use,  as  Caeaar  wai  only  fifteen 
yBKTm  cMdar  than  Bratni,  tha  fDmer  having  been 
born  in  &c  100,aiMl  the  latter  in  B.C.B6.  Caesar 
made    Senrilia  a  present  of  several  confiscated 
estates  after  the  civil  wars.    She  survived  both 
her  loT^  and  her  son.  After  the  battle  of  Philippi 
Antony  sent  her  tlio  ashes  of  her  son.    The  tri- 
nnivira  left  her  unmolested,  and  Atticus  assisted 
and  consoled  her  in  her  troubles.    (Suet  Cae$. 
50  ;  Plot  Cat  24,  Brut,  2,  5,63  ;  Appian,  B.  C. 
ii.  1 12,  IT.  136  i  Cic  ad  Fam.  ziL  7,adAtt,  xir. 
Sl«  XT.  11,  18  ;  Com.  Nep^  JU.  U  ;  Dranann, 
Oefchiekie  Roma,  vol.  iv.  p.  15,  fee.) 

X  Tha  sister  of  No.  2,  was  the  second  wife  of 
I*.  I^Mndtm,  eonsal  b.  o.  74,  who  narried  k&t  on 
his  r*?tum  from  the  Mitliridatic  War,  after  he  had 
divorced  his  first  wi£e,  Clodia.  She  bore  Locnllns 
m  aan,  bat,  lika  har  rfstar,  aba  ina  ftilUass  to  her 
husband  ;  and  the  latter,  aftir  ptMng  ap  with 
her  conduct  for  some  tima  fton  n^^ard  to  M.  Cato 
UtiaaiMja,  her  half-brother,  at  length  divorced  her. 
On  tW  biaakinsr  out  of  the  civil  war  in  B.  c.  49, 
she  accompanied  M.  Cato,  with  her  child,  to  Sicily, 
and  from  thence  to  Atix,  where  Cato  left  her  behind 
jh  Rhodes,  while  he  went  to  join  PiMBpaj.  (Pint. 
Luruff.  3H.  Oil.  24,  5i  I  Dtammm,  OmtUefUe 
hoiiu,  vol  iv.  p.  1 74.) 

4.  Tka  danghter  of  Barta  floMraa,  aeeiiwi  and 
condemned  with  her  father  in  a.  n.  P6.  [Rarka.] 
SERVI'LIA  OENS,  originally  patrician,  but 
aobiaipiently  plebaiaa  wim,    Tm  Qoiiitia  gens 
was  one  of  the  Alban  houses  removed  to  Rnmt-  by 
TuUua  Uostiliua,  and  enrolled  by  him  among  the 
patridaaa  (Uw,  L  SO.)  It  wu,  aonttquently,  one  of 
the  iiiinores  genies.    Like  other  Roman  gentes,  the 
Servilii  of  coarse  bad  their  own  ncm  ;  and  they 
tte  said  to  have  worshipped  a  triens,  or  copper 
<»in,  whidi  ia  reported  to  mn  increaf>ed  or  dimi- 
nished in  siss  at  mrious  time<i.  thus  indicatini; 
the  increaaa  or  diminution  of  the  honours  of  the 
«na(PltB.         xxxiy.  1.3.  s.  38).  The  Serrilia 
gens  wan  very  celebratfd  dtirin?  the  early  ajes  of 
the  republic,  and  the  names  of  few  gentes  appear 
more  freqneirtlf  at  tiritpsfiad  is  theeanaolar  Fasti. 
It  continued  to  produce  men  of  influence  in  the 
Mate  down  to  the  latest  timM  of  the  republic,  and 
mi  hi  the  taaperU  psried.  The  first  nanhsr  of 
th**  cetis  who  obtained  the  consulRhip  was  P.  Ser- 
vilius  Phscus  Stnictas,  in  8.  u  496,  and  the  last  ol 
the  naoto  who  appears  in  tha  cmmSu  VmlA  fa  Q. 
Servilius  Silanus  in  a.  d.  IRf),  thus  occupying  a 
prominent  position  in  the  Roman  state  for  nearly 
toian  hmidred  years.   The  Serrilti  were  divided 
hMa  namerous  fiuniHes  ;  of  these  the  names  in  the 
Opablican  period  are : — Ahala,  Axili.a,Carpio, 
Caka,  Gbminvs,  Olaucu,  Globulus,  Paiscrs 
(«itb  tiie  agnomen  Fidenat),  Roud%8troctu.s 
TupM,  Va*I4  (with  tha  t^mmm  Immim), 


The  cognomens  of  the  Servilii  under  the  empire 
are  given  below.  A  few  persons  of  the  name  are 
nantioaad  witiuvt  any  eogiMnien  t  tbeyava  t^akaa 
of  under  Sbrvilius.  The  only  surnames  fonnd 
on  coins  are  those  of  Akala,  CktepiOf  Quca^  HiULtu, 
There  are  Kkewise  several  aoina  of  tha  Serrilia 
gens,  which  bear  no  snrnamc  npon  them  :  of  these 
two  specimens  are  annexed,  but  it  is  %iute  impo§> 
sihfa  to  datomfato  to  whom  thsy  nfv.  (Eekhal, 
vol.  ^  p.  >08, 4») 


coMi  OP  «mi4  asm. 

SERVILIA'NUS,  an  agnomen  of  Q.  Fabiaa 
Maximas,  eonsal  B.&  142.  because  he  originally 
belonged  to  the  Senrilia  Gens.  [  Maxim  ua  Fa- 
Birn,  No.  11.] 

SKRVIi.ir?.  1.  C.  Skrvii-h-f,  p.  r.,  wasone 
of  the  triumvirs  for  settling  the  coloni'-s  of  Pla- 
centia  and  Cremona,  and  waa  taken  ;irisoner  1^ 
the  Hoii  in  the  first  year  of  the  fsecond  Panic  war, 
B.  c  218.  He  remained  in  captivity  fur  fifteen 
years,  aid  was  eventually  rekitted  by  his  own 
son,  the  consul  C  SarfOUMy  b  &  CL  S0&  (liv. 
xjcL  25,  xxz.  19.) 

%  (XSnTiuira,  Cf.  P.ic.»aoii  efdwfnesdinf, 
is  first  mentioned  in  ii.  c.  C!1'2,  whaa  ha  wns  <*fi't 
into  Etnuria  to  parcbase  com  for  Aa  use  of  tha 
RaoHui  ganfaoa  m  tha  dtadal  af  Taiantnin,  which 
was  then  he«eged  by  HannibaL  He  succeeded 
in  forcing  his  way  into  the  harbonr,  and  supply- 
ing the  garrison  with  the  com.  In  B.C.  210  ha 
was  elected  |inrttfi  i  in  the  place  of  T.  Otaciltoa 
CrassiiR,  in  B.  C  209  plel>ei,\n  nedile,  and  in 
H.  c.  208  curule  aedile.  In  the  last  year,  while 
holding  the  office  of  curule  aedile,  he  wns  appointed 
magiftter  eqnitinn  by  the  dictator  T.  Manlius  Tor- 
quatus.  He  was  praetor  B.  a  206,  when  he  ol>- 
tained  Sicily  as  his  province,  and  consul  b.  c.  203 
with  Cn.  Servilins  Caepio.  Livy,  in  speaking  of 
his  consulship  (xziz.  3R,  xxx.  1 ),  as  well  as  sah- 
seqnently,  eaib  hfai  C  Serriliaa  OwaftiBS  ?  hat  hi 
the  Capitoline  Fasti  his  name  is  given  C  Skr- 
VIUV8  C.  r.  P.  Nxroa.  It  is  therefore  probable 
that  his  cognomai  Oenrfnna  b  a  nialaka.  C.  8eiw 
villus  obtained  Etniria  as  his  province,  and  from 
thence  marched  into  Cisalpine  Gaal,  where  he  re* 
leased  his  bther  from  captivity,  as  baa  been  al- 
laadjr  related.  Livy  mentions  that  a  rogatio  was 
proponed  to  the  people  to  release  Servilius  from  the 
consequences  Im  C.  Servilio  fraudi  e$$ei)  of  having 
acted  contrary  to  the  laws  in  having  been  tribune 
«(  tha  plaha  aad  aadik  «(  tha  pfahi,  whila  hia 
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inasmuch  as  he  was  ipnorant  of  the  existence  of  bit 
fiuber  (LiT.  xxx.  19,  comp.  zxrii.  11.  No  other 
flBCMBt  Wlil6f  BMitioM  tnj  hv  ivliidi  ftriade 

such  an  election :  the  conjectures  of  modem  writen 
on  the  point  ue  given  at  length  in  Duker*s  note 
on  the  pu«ge  of  Livy  (zxz.  19).  In  B.  c.  202, 
Servilius  wa«  Appointed  dictator  hj  the  consul 
M.  Servilius  Cleminns  for  the  purpoM  of  holding 
the  comitia,  being  the  last  person  who  wat  named 
dicutor  till  the  unriMtton  of  the  office  by  Sulla. 
In  B.  c.  '201,  he  was  one  of  the  decemviri  for  dis- 
tributing lauda  to  the  veterans  who  bad  fought  in 
Africa  under  P.  Sdpio,  and  in  b.  c.  183  he  wa« 
elected  pontifex  maximu»  in  the  pliice  of  P,  1,1- 
dnius  CcaMoa.  He  died  in  b.c.  180.  (Li v.  xxv. 
15,  mSL  «»  31,  81k  M,  nriiL  UK  4$,  zzix. 
3K,  xtx.  U  19,  88,  xxxi.  4,  Tubu  48,  3d.  87, 
42.) 

9.  Q.  SmtTiuvi,  praeoMid,  wm  eUii  by  the 

inhabitants  of  A!»culum  <>n  the  lueakinfr  nut  of 
the  ijocial  War,  in  B.  c  9U.  He  is  erroneously 
called  Serms  by  eoOM  wiftan.  (Appian,  B.  C.  x. 
8B  ;  Liv.  EpU.  72 ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  16 ;  Oros.  v.  18.) 

4.  P.  Skrviliuk,  a  Roman  eques.  the  magister 
of  one  of  the  companies  that  fanned  the  taxes  in 
Sicily  during  the  adadiintatiaft  of  V«m  (Cm. 

Ferr.  iii.  71.) 

5.  C.  Skrvilius,  a  Roman  citizen  in  Sicily, 
publicly  scouifed  bj  V«rres.    (Ci&  Verr.  t.  54.) 

6.  M.  SKRVlLIOS,B0Cn«cd  of  repetundae  in  A  C. 
£1.  (CaeL  a<^  Foai.  fiii  8.  I  3 ;  Cic.  cui  vL  3. 
§10.) 

7.  Skuvit.ius,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.c.  44, 
is  praised  by  Cicero  at  vir  /inHtdauUt  (Cic  ad 
litaikxlL7,jPU4Ahr.8.) 

SERyiOilUS  BA'RSA  SORA'NUB.  [Ba- 

^^TTLIUB  BAMat»ATB&  piAMO- 

CR  ATKS,  J 

SERVI'LIUS  NONTA'NUS.  [Nootahot.] 
SERVI'LIUS  PUDEiNS.  [Pumns.] 
SKUVI'LIUS  8ILANU8.  (Bbairm.]  ' 
SE'liVHIS,  a  common  Roman  pmenomen,  also 
occurs  Oji  tiie  gentile  naiue  of  a  few  persons,  though 
•Ten  in  the  case  of  these  persons  the  gentile  name 
may  have  been  dfoppad,  and  Serfiot    riavty  » 
pracnomen. 
SEHYIUS.  A  tawt,  dhrlM  Into 

tion*,  entitled  Scrrit  Ar$  Gm 
fully,  E^qtotitio  Magi^  StrvH  mp 
Hovw,  wM  pntliiliM,  ftp  4bo  8nc  tiiM,  flwn  n 

B-^rliii  MS.,  !>y  Limlemann,  and  annexed  to  his 
edition  of  ^  Pompeii  Commentum  Artis  Donati," 
8to.  Idpi.  1880.  Tha  wdMr  b  dtc^ther  un- 
known. [W.  R.] 

SE'RVIUS  MAURUS  HONORA'TUS,  or 
BEHVIUS  MA'RIUS  UONORATUS,  as  the 
name  it  Tsrumsly  writlan,  IIm  anmg&mmat  «f  he 
constituent  parts  beintr,  moreover,  varied  in  every 
possible  way,  was  a  c  lt  hrated  Lalin  grammarian, 
contemporary  with  Macrohius  for  we  cannot  reason- 
ably douht  that  he  is  the  Servius  introduced  ainnnir 
the  dramatis  pcrsonae  of  the  Saturnalia,  and  who 
it  freqnentiy  SMrtinMd  with  the  gRsteil  VMpwt 
in  that  work,  a  warm  tribute  being  paid  not  only 
to  his  leamins  and  his  talents,  but  also  to  bis 
■niaUB  diipeeii»m  and  tmaikteJ  modMlf .  Hii 
most  celebrated  production  was  an  elalwrate  com- 
mentaiT  anon  Virgil,  compiled  from  the  labours  of 
•  Bolttladi  of  eailier  aaaetsM   TUi  is,  no- 
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different  forms  whiofc It aawmes  in  different  IMS- 
it  is  dew  that  it  nuHl  hsve  been  chai^f^d  bzmI  k> 
terpolated  Is  nek  m  mtmi  by  tbe  tammaS^mn  «l 
the  middle  ages,  thai  it  b  impossible  to  deterzuio'- 
how  mach  betoaga  te  Servius  and  how-  Kiocfa  u> 
the  later  kande  1^  whom  bis  performaaee  has  beca 
overlaid.    Eren  in  its  present  condition,  howcrrr. 
it  contains  so  many  quotations  from  lost  woris, 
and  so  much  curious  infomuition  on  abstruee  pomu 
connected  with  bictory,  aadquities,  and  mytlMlafQp; 
that  it  is  de<»er\'edly  rej^irded  as  the  most  importArt 
and  valuable  of  all  the  Latin  Scholia.    It  ia  as- 
laakid  to  many  of  the  earlier  impresaione  of  the 
poet,  and  by  comjiarinft  a  few  of  these  the  dis- 
crepancies alluded  to  above  will  be  at  once  per- 
ceived. Mock  WW  dene  to  UBprove  and  vnmtf  tka 
text  by  R.  Stephens  (Paris,  fol.  1532),  and  Ky 
Maatictns  lymnid  Opmu  ito.  Leonnd.  17171, 
batH  wm  ke  tad  xmim  Ha  kaat  8mb  fa  tim 
celebrated  edition  of  Virgil  by  Burmann.  Tbe 
recension  by  J^ioa  (2  fola.  fivcw  Qottia§.  192&)  m 
not  «f  any  particafar  ndM. 

We  possess  also  tbe  following  trpatisaa 
bear  the  aaoM  of  Servius  Mannu  Honorataa. 

2.  In  teeimdwm  DonaU  EdUumem  I\ 
printed  by  Jo.  Theodoricus  Ikllovacna,  in  his 
**Grammatici  ilhistres  Xll."  fol.  Paris  ;  by 

Adamus  Petri,  in  his  collection,  Hvu.  liasei,  i  327, 
and  tndnded  Iqr  Putsshios  in  his  ^  Orammaticaa 
Latinae  Aoctoree  Antiipii."  4to.  Hannov.  If7(i.i, 
pp.  1779 — 1799.  Some  additions  will  be  found  m 
Endliober,  .ImImIii  OmmmvHw,  f,  8lflL 

.3.  De  Itatione  ulCnnnrum  Sfilhifiamm  ad  A^fd^ 
luum  X(£er,  htst  printed  along  with  the  Cm^- 
mdnm  <oea  kelaw)  by  Rohertaa  da^  FIna  and 
nernardinu'i  de  Bergomo,  4to.  CalL  1476,  and  con- 
tained in  Putschitts,  s.  1799 — 1815w  Sea  aise 
EndKeber,  p.  491,  wkaiB  w  kive  tka  tida  A 

fmaJifjii*. 

4.  An  ds  emtnm  Metris  s.  Centtauiirum,  ad- 
dressed to  Albinus,  first  printed  in  the  ^  de 
Schemate  ct  Tropo'*  of  Beda,  4to.  MedioL  1478, 
contained  in  Putschius,  pp.  I8I.1 — in"26,  and  to  be 
found  under  its  best  form  m  GaisforU'n  **  Scriptores 
LAtini  Rei  Metricae,**  Bvo.  Oxon.  1 837.  p^  363. 
(Macrob.  Sai,  i,  2,  24,  vi.  6,  7,  vii,  1 1  ;  Heynp. 
Antiq.  Virff.  Interpr.  Bonnann,  Frtuf.)   [\S,  K.J 
SE'RVIUS  POLA.  [PoLa.] 
SE'RVIUS  RUFUS.  [Rupi-s.] 
SK'HVIUS  TU'LLIUS.  [Tuixiua.] 
SBSOffTBIB  (alvMrpttX  «r,  aaDiedanBoli 

him,  SE8008IS  (2<<TJa><r(f),  was  the  name  jriven 
by  the  GNtka  to  the  great  king  of  Egypt,  who  is 
called  ki  MiMlka  and  ca  ^  mnmnnenta  Ramses 
er  RaMMBSL  Not  only  do  Manetho  and  the 
numente  prove  that  Sesoetris  is  the  same  as  Rim  v«, 
but  it  is  evident  from  Tacitus  {Ann.  ii.  59)  that 
the  Egyptian  priesta  tkMBiiilves  iden^ad  liBMa 
with  Sesostris  in  the  neronnt  which  thejfm  IS 
Germanicus  of  the  victories  of  their  great  aMNBHtk 
Ramses  is  a  name  eoamion  to  aaveial  kings  of  the 
eifjbteenth,  nineteenth,  and  twentieth  dynasties  ; 
but  Sesostris  must  be  identified  with  BsinseB,  tbe 
third  king  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  tta  loa  ef 
Seti,  and  the  father  of  Menephthah,  accordinjr  to 
the  restoration  of  the  lists  of  Manetbo  by  Baflsea. 
Thia  ktog  k  freqaently  caM  RaaHea  IL,  or 
Ramses  the  Great,  to  distinguish  hiin  from 
the  first  king  of  the  nineteoith  dynasty.  It ' 
radar  the  kiogt  of  dia  ei^leantk  and  niasiteatk 
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Egypt  ol 

)ur,     &»d  of  thcM  monarch*  Ham'5<'5-St'sotitri4 
»tjdne<l  th«  mott  otl«bn\y.    Uerodotiu  relatM 
lat  Mkiling  with  kit  ImI  fivB  iBt»  AMm  galph« 
r  Red  Sea,  Sesottrit  ftubdaed  the  people  dwelling 
Q  the  coetts  of  the  Erythraean  See,  until  he  came 
»  m.  »ea  which  was  do  locger  navigable  on  eccoant 
f  the  sbaltoM  On  hia  return  to  E^QrpI  he  hvieA 
iijij^hty  army,  with  which  hn  made  an  expeditioo 
V  lajid.,  subduing  ail  the  natinns  that  came  in  hia 
ray,  tall  allHigth  he  crosMnl  from  Asia  into  Europe, 
vhere  h«»  cnnquered  the  Thracians  and  Scythians. 
.»  all  the  countries  which  be  subdued  he  erected 
M  whMi  he  hHorihed  hie  ewm  hbm  end 
h  .>-«f»   of  his  country,  and  how  he  had  conquered 
.Ue  peofde     hia  might  The  history  of  Sesostris 
m  ffdatsA  naee  •!  length  by  fNadatie.  Aeaeidbg 
to  his  iMrcount  the  father  of  Sesostris  or  lt-n-J  all 
the  male  chikirea  who  wen  hoin  oa  the  mom  day 
m  luM  eea  «•  be  einteidl  ■fang  widl  Idni  end 
trained  ia  martial  exercises,  that  uey  might  prove 
T)mTe  wttfn'ors  and  £sithful  companions  to  him  in 
hia  fttture  conquest  of  the  world.   As  soon  aa  thev 
•vrntm  ipMm     1km  OMMrch  sent  them,  along  wioi 
hi*  •on.  with  an  army  into  Arabia,  which  they  con- 
quereii,  and  next  into  the  western  parts  of  Atrica, 
which  they  also  subdaed.    As  »oon  as  Sesostris 
'tt:id   ascended  the  throne,  he  divided  all  Ejiypt 
into  tbirty^six  Domes  or  pcovinc«s,  and  appointed 
m  ffunwoM  eter  eneli,eiMl  the*  tapn  to  make 
preparations  for  the  conqucRt  of  the  "world.  He 
ia  aaid  to  hare  raised  an  army  of  60U,00Ufoot, 
OMMW  hem,  ani  «7,M0  wmMeta,  nrf  lilw- 
wi«ie  to  havo  caused  a  fl<>ot  of  100  ships  to  be 
built  and  equipped  on  the  Ked  bea.   After  first 
mbduing  Ethiopia,  Im  ee>qiei«d  dl  Ath,  even 
boy«od    the  G.iiigi'A,   and    extended    his  con- 
qneata  further  than  those  of  Alexander  the  Great : 
he  then  crosaad  over  bte  £iaape,^wkMehe  wgdned 

after  an  absence  of  nine  years.  On  arriving  at 
I'elasium  he  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  treachery 
of  his  brother  Armaia,  whom  he  had  left  regent  in 
his  absence,  and  who  attempted  to  bum  him  with 
bis  wife  and  children.  The  countless  captives 
when  he  hinB|ht  liaek  with  Urn  he  employed  in 
pulilic  works  many  of  which  are  specified  both  by 
Diodorus  and  Herodotus.  Thoa  he  ia  nid  to  have 
anmaiided  mnj  of  UeeHiee  Ugh  mtm^ 
to  protect  them  fmm  the  inundations  of  the  Nile, 
tcecoe  of  which  are  still  visible  {  and  also  to 
hnve  4ng  nvMfene  cneele  to  fn^geie  ^he  eowntry. 

He  further  erocted  ^pli-ndid  monumeiits  in  dilTi  rrnt 
parts  of  Egypt,  in  token  of  gratitude  to  the  gods 
for  the  vidome  he  had  gained.  Many  of  the 
great  weriti  ef  Egypt,  the  author*  of  which  were 
unknown,  are  ascribed  to  this  king.  Thus  he  was 
said  by  the  Egyptian  priests  to  have  built  a  wall 
en  fkm  eau  rile  ef  Egypt,  from  Pelusium  to  Helio- 
pol5*,  according  to  Diodnnis  ( i.  .'u),  but  which 
appears  to  have  been  continued  as  for  as  Syene, 
■ad  many  traces  of  which  may  still  be  seen.  Se» 
t»t*tn<*  is  said  by  Manetho  to  have  reigned  sixty- 
six  years,  and  we  find  on  moBumenta  the  sizty- 
neanl  yeav  ef  laa  niffm»  Ma  ia  laperteA  ta  Maa 
pnt  an  end  to  hi.s  own  life  in  consequence  of  be- 
coming  blind.  (Herod,  ii.  102 — 111  ;  Diod.  L 
~  t  9lnh,  XT.  p.  we,  xTi.  pp.  769,  790  ; 
c.  Apion,  i.  15  ;  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  59  ;  Plin. 
if.M  Ti.  29.  a.  33,34,  xxxiii.  l&,zjun.  d.s.  14.) 
Althe^^  Ae  Earptian  prieeh  eniitly  exagge- 
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niad  lk  MBleite  ef  IbaiaM-SMaeli^  —mI  hw- 

bably  attributed  to  him  the  achievements  of  many 
suoGeasive  monarchs,  yet  it  is  evident,  from  the 
numMona  meavmenta  hearing  his  name  atiU  extant 
in  Egypt,  that  he  was  a  great  warrior,  and  had 
extended  his  conquests  far  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  Egypt.  His  conquest  of  Ethiopia  is  attested  by 
his  numerous  monuments  found  in  that  country, 
and  niomorinl*  of  liim  still  exist  throughout  the 
whole  of  Egypt,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  to 
the  south  of  NaWa.  In  the  remains  of  his  palMa* 
temple  at  Thebes  we  see  his  victories  and  conquesta 
represented  on  the  walls,  and  we  can  stiU  trace 
there  some  of  the  natteneef  Aftiaa  aad  Aaia  when 

he  sulMlufd.  We  have,  moreover,  aixither  strik* 
ing  corroboration  of  the  Asiatic  couquesu  of  thie 
moaeidi.ae  well  aoef  the  tnHtwectUneie  ef  tlni 
prince  of  tnivellers,  HerodotuH.  The  latter  writer 
sdatea  that  meet  ol  the  itehM  which  Seeoetria  set 
aphi  Ae  eeaatriee  ha  eiaqaind,w«M  no  longer 
extant  in  his  time,  but  that  be  had  himself  seen 
those  in  Palestine  of  Syria,  with  the  inscriptions 
upoD  them.  He  also  adds  that  he  had  seen  in 
leaia  twa  figans  (t^)  ef  the  aeiM  king,  cat  ia 

the  rock  ;  one  on  the  road  from  Ephcsus  to  I'Ih 
and  another  on  the  road  from  Sard  is  to  bmynia. 
Now  it  10  happens  that  one  of  the  stehw  which 
Herodotus  saw  in  Syria  has  been  di^coverod  in 
modem  times  on  the  side  of  the  road  leadins  to 
BtKylm\  mmt  the  anna  ef 


Beirut  (the 

the  river  T.yciis  ;  nnd  though  the  hieroclvphics 
are  much  eifaccd,  ws  can  still  decipher  the  name  of 
BaanNL  The  aManaaeBl.  teai  aliltih  HciedetM 
snw  on  the  mad  from  Sardis  to  Smyrna,  has  like- 
wise been  disooveied  naer  NympU^  the  ancieal 
Nymphaeuro  ;  aad  aMMagh  eone  atodsni  cvlliM 

maintain  that  the  latter  i»  a  Scythian  monument, 
we  can  hardly  believe  that  Herodotus  could  have 
been  mistaken  m  the  pmnt  (Wilkinson,  Mammn 
tmd  CvMlomt  of  tit  Ancient  EpyjptianM^  voL  L  f* 
98  ;  Lepsins,  in  Anal.  dell.  InHit.  di  Corrirp. 
ArekeoL  toL  x.  p.  12  ;  damctd  Aluteum^  voL  i. 
pp.82,  231,  whereatbnriagiegHwef  lhaBin» 
ment  near  Nymphi.) 

The  name  of  Sesostris  is  not  found  on  monn* 
ments,  and  it  was  probably  a  popular  samnaa 
givfn  to  tho  ercnt  lirro  of  the  niiiptrenth  dynasty, 
and  borrowed  from  besostris,  one  of  the  renowned 
kings  of  the  twdfth  dynasty,  or  perhaps  from  8a- 
6orthn<«.  a  king  of  the  thhd  dynasty.  It  appears 
lirom  Manetho,  that  Bwiimi  Hrsmstris  was  also 

- -II- J     "  -«       »-  *  M  *    ^   »    -    «  ..„  -1,. 

catieB  oeiMHv,  svuhu  dudmsi  aBBBnaam  uugus  w 

be  read  Sf-so/Aw,  and  that  its  meaning  is  the  son 
of  Sethoa  or  SetL  (Bunsen,  AegjffOau  Skik  sa 
der  Wetqaduekla,  toI.  iii.  pp.  97—114.) 

SE'STIA  GENS,  originaUy  patriden,  afW- 
wards  plebeian  also.  This  name  is  frequently 
confounded  with  that  of  Sextius,  and  the  two 
naawo  amy  originaUy  have  hecn  the  same  {  bai 
the  ancient  writer*  evidently  rejjnrd  them  as  two 
distinct  names,  and  they  are  accordingly  so  given 
in  thia  werit  (Sbxtia  Obns}.  The  only  membtf 
of  the  gens  who  obtained  the  consulship  under  the 
republic,  was  P.  besttus  Capitolinus  Vaticanos  in 
a  4M;  who  WM  dao  decemvir  in  the  nest  year  t 
and  no  othrr  ppr*on  of  this  name  appears  on  the 
consular  fasti  except  Lb  Sestiua,  who  was  consul 
is  S&  Oiiae  of  the  8eitia  feat 
ef  wiM  MM  iptdMuaM  ^ 
beknr. 

SFSTIUSb   1.  P.  %wuvn  CitnioviNve  \s 
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TiCANus.  consul  B.  c  452,  is  qwken  of  coder 
Cartolincs  [  Vol.  I.  ft.  6t6»  a.),  whan  to  !•  ai^ 

|Dnpnu«1y  called  Sextina. 

2.  I*.  Sjwtiub,  called  by  Liry  a  man  of  a  pa- 
trieiaa  giMi  Iwt  %  different  person  from  the  pre- 
cedint?.  was  accused  by  C.  Julius  Jnlus,  one  of  the 
decemvirs,  in  B.  G.  451  (Lir.  iii.  33 }  liar  further 
puticulara,  tet  JvLfoa,  Ntti  S.) 

3.  P.  SMnii%  jMiHot  aa  414.  (Ltnir. 
600 

t  L.  8Mnoii»  dw  ftte  if  N«.«i  did  aol 

obtain  any  higher  dignity  thn  thU  tf  trfiMM  9( 
tiM  plebs.   (Cic  ^  Sek,  S.) 
6.  P.  SMTtot, abowritltii  P.flBxtmfamany 

MSS.  and  editions  of  Cicero,  the  son  of  No.  4,  was 
dsfended  by  Ciosfo  in  a.  c.  66,  in  an  Mmtion  which 
fa  «ztMit.  AlUieagh  the  anoMton  of  Scatias  had 
not  gained  any  distinction  in  the  state,  he  formed 
matrimonial  alliances  with  two  of  the  noblest  fa- 
milies at  Rome.  His  first  wife  was  PosUimia, 
th«  dngfatar  of  C.  Postumius  Albinua»  bj  whom 
lie  had  two  children,  a  daiiRht»>r  and  a  son.  On 
the  death  of  Pobiumia  he  married  a  second  time 
OoOHlia,  the  daughter  of  L.  Scipio  AdMicus,  who 
was  consul  in  n.  c.  H3,  when  liii  troops  deserted 
to  SuUa.  ile  lived  in  exile  at  Massilia,  whov  his 
im^gMtr  and  Sfl«ti«a  paid  Um  •  vfait  Saaliaa 
began  pnhlic  lif.-  in  it.  r.  (]3  as  quaestor  to  C  An- 
touius,  Cicero's  coilea^e  in  tka  consulship.  He 
wmmif  VHt^mtHai  with  dean  fa  Ao  suppression 
of  the  Catilinarian  con^pinicv.  lie  defeated  nt 
Capua  the  attempts  of  the  oonsmtatorsi  and  from 
thraoa  hastaaad  to  Room  mt  Cfearo^a  aamnons, 
who  feared  fresh  comniotionn  when  the  new  tri- 
bunes  entered  upon  their  office  on  the  10th  of 
Daaonber.  Bat  when  this  danger  passed  away, 
flastius  followed  C.  AntoniuH  into  Etniria,  and  it 
was  chiefly  owing  to  him  and  M.  Petreius  that 
Catiline^  army  was  defeated.  On  tlie  conclusion  of 
IIm  war*  ka  aaeaaipanied  Antonius  to  Macedonia 
as  proqnaestor,  and  there  distinguished  himself, 
according  to  Cicero,  by  his  upright  adiuiniiitration. 
la  &  c.  67,  he  was  tribooe,  and  took  an  aetiTO 
in  obtaining  Cicero's  recal  from  banishment. 
Milo,  be  kmt  a  band  of  armed  latainan 
to  oppoaa  P.  CMtaa  and  Ma  parllaaHi ;  and 
he  was  wounded  in  one  of  the  mniiy  afTrays 
which  were  then  of  daily  occurrence  in  the  streets 
a^  RoBM*  GaaPDii  an  lua  ntani  to  IRaato  fa  Aa 

autumn  of  this  year,  returned  him  thanks  fa 
the  senate  and  idw  baCoce  tlio  paonla  for  Ua 
«iattfaaaattUalMliai&  M  Oem  Mt  Iteslf 
^ggliavad  by  the  way  fa  yAUk  Sestius  had  pro- 
poaed  Ilia  recal,  and  still  mors  because  the  Utter 
had  not  taken  sufficient  care  to  indemnify  him  for 
the  loss  of  his  property,  which  Clodius  had  con- 
fiscated. A  coolness  thus  arose  between  Cicero 
and  Sestiui.  SuU  this  did  not  affect  the  relation 
in  whidi  OialiBa  and  CIodiuA  stood  to  one  another. 
Sestius  wn9  anxious  to  bring  Clodius  to  trial  before  I 
ha  was  elected  to  the  aedUeship  ;  but  he  did  not 
aaaoiadfa  Aia:  Ckdiaa  bacaaMaodOe  fa && 56, 
and  caused  two  acnisations  to  ho  brought  against 
his  enamr.  Ca  Nerius  accused  him  of  bribery 
al  the  clMliaaa,  aad  If.  TUIint  Albiaavanaa  of 

Vis  during  his  tribunate.  The  former  accujiation 
appean  to  have  been  dn^t ;  but  he  was  brought 
to  tnal  fot  Tis  bafbia  tha  court  praaldad  ofw  by 
the  praetor  M.  Aemilius  Soaurus.  He  was  de- 
fended by  M.  Crassus  and  Hortensius,  as  well  as 
by  Charo^  the  lattsr  of  whom  eama  fawaxd  on 


his  behalf  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  nacj; 
but  altlion^  Cicero  thought  he  had  flnmnde  ii 
oflFence  agamst  Sestius,  he  did  not  like  to  iznc 
the  repCMch  of  ingratitude  which  wookl  hm 
been  brought  against  biro,  if  he  had  wmtmmi  m 
assist  the  tribune  who  had  propost'd  Ms  ircif 
from  banishment ;  and  as  Pompey  waa  ooU  at 
anmity  with  Clodina,  ha  ia(|uhvd  CSoaav  aa  VMdsv^ 

take  the  defence  of  the  accused.  Cicero  c  ail  J  or* 
deny  the  £Kt  that  bestius  bad  brok^  th9  pnhiit 
paam  f  bat  ha  anfatdaad  Ikft  Ua  cKaiKt  doHnal 

praise  and  not  j'unishment,  because  he  h.\d  tafcn 
up  anna  in  defisnoe  of  himself,  the  aaviotur  mi  tat 
Roaaa  atalai  and  oonsequently  fa  6ttmm  «f  lha 
state  itielf.  Sestius  was  unanimously  aoqpklad  aa 
the  14th  of  March,  chiefly,  no  doubt,  in  cb»> 
sequence  of  the  powerful  influence  of  Pampei. 
( Cic.  pro  P.  Sedh^  passim  ;  Cic  in  C<U.  L  ad 
Fam.  V.  6,  ad  Att.  iii.  19,  20,  23.  ad  Q.  Fr.  i.  i. 
ad  Att.  ir.  3,  pro  MiL  1 4,  post  lUd.  as  iSot.  tt,  foft 
Red,  ad  Qmr.  6,  ad  Q-       ii-  3,  4  ;  Dinaiaai% 
Ge$ckicMte  Roms,  vol.  t.  p,  664,  &c.)  | 
In  B.  c.  53,  Sestius  was  praetor,  and  it  aapaato  ; 
from  a  passage  of  Cicero,  in  which  he  spaadfa  faid  I 
Fam.  V,  20.     A)  of  Sestius  having  takf-n  sorce 
money  which  L.  Mescmius  Rufna,  Cicero^s  quaestor 
fa  Cilieia,  had  dspoaifod  fa  a  taai^  Ifcat  Baalfaa 
afterwards  obtained  the  prorince  of  Cilieia  as  p.-  - 
praetor.   On  th«  breaking  cmt  of  the  ciyil  war  m 
B.a4ft,  flutiaa  waa  whh  Pompey  in  luir,  and 
wrote  Ponipoy's  n-ply  to  the  propositions  of  Caesar, 
at  which  Cicero  ezpresses  great  vcxatum  on  ac^ 
conat  of  tha  aiaanuo  style  fa  whieh  Baatiaa  waa 
accustomed  to  write,  and  dedares  that  he  never 
read  any  thing  imaruAiffrtpw  than  tbo  doounent 
whidi  went  forth  in  Pompey^  name  (Cic.  ad  AU. 
▼ii.  1 7,  comp.  ad  Fam.  Til.  82,  **  omnia  omnium  | 
dicta,  in  his  etiam  Sediami^  in  me  conferri  ais  **\ 
He  subsequently  deserted  the  Pompeian  party  aiid 
joined  Caiesar,  who  sent  lum,  in  b.  c.  48,  into 
Cappadocia,  where  it  appears  that  he  remainwi 
some  time.    He  was  alive  in  b.  c  43,  as  appears 
from  Ctoero*s  correspondence.  (Hirt.  A  Akr.  34  ( 
Cic  odAU.w^^lt'w.  17,  87  JCfi  d»«l#faa» 
xiii.  8.) 

fi.  Lw  SwniTa,  tha  aoa  af  No.  A,  by  his  inl 

wife,  Postumia  (Gc  ad  Fam.  xiii.  8).  He  i-  t  -  - 
bably  the  aama  aa  tha  L.  Sestius  who  aerred  uader 
M.  Brataa  fa  Ifaaadaafa,  aad  diarii^hhaJ  Mto. 

ielf  by  his  devotion  to  the  leader  of  the  republican 
party.  After  the  death  of  the  ktter,  he  preserve 
hie  imagaa  and  aidtifatod  Ma  memory  with  pious 
care  ;  but  far  from  giving  offence  to  Augustus  by 
this  conduct,  the  emperor  admired  his  Bdelity  to 
his  friend,  and  gave  him  a  pnbUe  token  of  his  ap* 
proval  by  nakins  him  consul  sufiectus  in  his  OMI 
place  in  n.  c.  23  ( Dion  Cai^s.  liii.  32).  Appiaa 
{B.C.  iv.  '(1 )  erroneously  calls  him  Ptdtlim*.  Oos 
of  Horace's  odes  is  addressed  to  this  I^Saaliaa 
{Carm.  i.  4).  Ttio  only  diifuulty  in  <>upposing  this 
L.  Sestius  to  be  the  sou  of  No.  5,  arises  from  the 
dicantttanoe  of  his  bemg  deaeribad  fa  tha  Oi^ 
toline  Fasti,  as  L.  Skstics  P.  F,  VlBL  N.,  wht^r.  i» 
we  know  from  Cicero  that  P.  Saatini  (No.  wss 
tha  aaa  af  Lb  Baatiaa.    It  la,  fcaaaim  sal  i»> 

possible  that  the  cmsitl  wished,  like  many  other  if 
the  iioman  nobles  in  the  age  of  Aagoatos,  to  aii^ 
aad  hhaadf  with  tha  old  BaaMi  fiaaiBMk  lid 
therefore  called  himself  the  grandson  of  ViIm^ 
because  that  was  a  praenouien  in  the  old  Sssda 
goBi,  as  wa  sea  frooi  tha  CapinJina  f aHii  ia 
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SBTHON. 

■lilelt  P.  Sntim  Ctpitolfam  Vatomt,  taBmA  fa 

■L  CT-  4£2,  is  described  as  P.  p.  Vini.  n. 

17  ho  annexed  coins  refa  apparently  to  tbii 
S«stiiu,  as  they  were  stniek     a  penoa  af  tiM 

snme  name  who  was  the  proquaestor  of  Brutoi. 
Xtie  obverse  of  the  first  represents  a  woman's  head 
witH  L.  sESTi  PRO  Q.,  and  the  farene  a  tripod 
wirh  a  secespita  on  one  side,  and  a  nmpanam  on 
tHe  other,  and  the  legend  Q.  CABPIO  brvtvs  pro 
oos.  The  obverse  of  the  second  is  nearly  the  aame 
mm  %1m»  WfWM  aff  tiba  first :  the  reverse  contains 
a.  se»t  with  a  spear,  in  allusion  to  his  being 
ouAMtor,  and  the  legend  l,  asarx  pao  (i.  (Eckhel, 


oonn  OF  Im  nmttnL 

7«  P.  SxsTiUB  P.  to  whom  one  of  Cicero's 
Wtlen  <«f  Fkm.  t.  If)  la  aMianad,  wm  a  dif- 
ferent ptTson  from  P.  Sestius  L.  F.  [No.  ,1]  It 
ap^eara  £raiB  thia  letter,  whkh  waa  nrobaUy 
wnttcn  fa  Bb  ft  Bit  tinl  P*  Boatfoa  P*  f<  Md  biM 
condemned  on  account  of  tome  offence. 

8.  L.  Snriua  Panba.  [Panba.] 

9.  T.  SMfrroi  Qaixua,  on  whoaa  aifalt  P. 
GMfaa«MkflMbjlfiKfa&a51.  (tUfn 
MU.  31.) 

SETHON  {lMh)y  a  priest  of  Hephaestoa,  is 
Hid  l>7  Herodotus  to  hare  made  himsdf  master  of 

Egypt  after  the  expulsion  of  Sabacon,  king  of  the 
Ethiopians,  and  to  have  been  succeeded  by  the 
Dodecarchia,  or  goTemm«at  of  tha  twelve  chie£>, 
which  ended  in  the  sole  sovereignty  of  Psammiti- 
chua.    Uerodotoa  farther  relates  that  in  hia  reign 

against  Egypt,  at  which  Sethon  was  in 
1,  aa  ha  had  inaidtad  Uia  warrior  daw, 
;  (wpvivWi  uMB  Of  wMV  aBMa,  ■uQ  wwy  now 

"  to  follow  him  to  the  war.  In  his  perplexity 
lie  ilrat  himself  up  in  the  tam|de  of  Ucfluteatos, 
where  the  god  comforted  Um  l^*  a  fUBB.  Rely- 
ing, therefore,  on  the  assistanoa  of  the  god,  he  col- 
lected nn  army  of  retail>dealert  and  artisans,  and 
marched  oat  boldly  to  Pelosinm  to  meet  the 
enemy.  The  god  did  not  fagal  Ua  fMdsed  aid  ; 
for  while  the  two  armies  were  eiMSunped  there, 
the  field-mice  in  the  night  gnawed  to  pieces  the 
bow-strings,  the  quivers,  and  the  shield-handles  of 
the  Assyrians,  who  fled  on  the  following  dny  with 
great  lose  The  recollection  of  this  miracle  was 
perpetoaled  by  a  atataa  «f  At  Mnf  fatka  tampla 
af  Hephaestus,  holding  n  mnnse  in  his  hand,  and 
■nriiME,  Lot  every  one  look  at  me  and  be  pioaa  ^ 
(M.8. 14li  Tbii  awehwifaw  ii  the  8iii- 
I*  of  tiia  Scriptures,  and  tha  dastrnetion 


vUdifatiw 
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of  tta  Anyriaoa  at  WimIiui  Ii  fMnIy  only 

another  version  of  the  miraculous  destruction  of 
tha  Aasyxiana  by  tha  angel  of  the  Lord,  when  they 
had  advaiwod  agafaak  Jarmalem  fa  tlie  reign  vX. 
Hezekiah  (2  Kng%  xiriii.  xix.  and  partiealarly  xix. 
35;  2  Chronicles,  zzxii. ;  Isaiah,  xxxvi.  xxxvii). 
According  to  the  Jewish  records,  thia  event  hap- 
pened in  B.C.  711. 

Herodotus  speaks  as  if  Sethon  were  king  of  all 
Egypt  at  this  time ;  but  we  have  shown  in  the 
■roaa  Sauacon,  that  Uppir%yplat  least  waa 
governed  by  the  Ethiopian  Tamcus  or  Tirhakah, 
who,  as  we  learn  from  Isaiah,  was  ready  to  march 
aKafaM  Sennacherib.  Tha  nana  of  Sathoo  doaa 
not  occur  in  Manetho,  and  it  is  probable  that  1m 
only  reigned  over  a  part  of  Lower  Egypt 

8BVraA,JlPlJA  AQUPLIA.  fAqviUA.] 

SKVE'RA,  MARCIA,  T.  f.,  a  Raman  artiaft 
in  gold  and  nrecioua  atonea  {Auraria  et  Mart^ari- 
laria),  who  Bvad  fa  lha  Tia  8aam  (Doni,  p.  319, 
No.  13  ;  Maratori,  TVs.  vol.  ii.  p.  cmlxiv.  Na  1  ; 
Orelli,  Inter.  Lai.  SA  Ho.  4148).  Her  nana  b 
of  wme  interest,  on  account  of  the  small  namber  of 
women  who  appear  in  the  lists  of  ancient  artists. 
(R.  Bodwtti^  Xitfra  d  M,  p.  401,  2d 

ed.)  [P.S.] 

SEV£RIA'NU8^  MU  of  the  emperor  Flavius 
Valerius  Sevems,  was  put  to  death  by  Licinius 
A.D.  813.  {And.  fie  MorL  J 'ersec  50.)  [W.  R.J 

SEVERIA'NUS.  JU'LIUS,  a  rhetoridaB  wha 
flourished  under  Hadrian,  the  author  of  a  treatise 
Syttomaia  n.  Praeeepia  Artit  Hhetoncae^  which 
will  ba  fend  fa  Iba  •  Aal^ei  RhetaiM  Latfai  *•  «r 
F.  Pithnu  4to.  Pari?,  1599,  p.  .^02— 312),  and  of 
Capperonerios  (4to.  Argent.  174(>).  This  pieco 
waa  pDonHWB  as  vaaigna  n  looy  ny  oaaiaa 

Porapa,  an  Aull  Com f  Hi  ft  hi  iJc  Art<'  ilirrmli  TA- 
a  title  rataiiwd  in  the  edition  of  Ueumann» 
ooBliiMd  fa  ^  flm  irolona  of  hia  FomUu  (Sva. 
HaL  17M|  lib.  iiL  p.  378),  and  in  that  printed  al 
Lanaebeig  (12mo.  1745).  There  seems  to  be  no 
doubt,  howaver,  that  in  the  best  MSS.  the  work  ia 
ascribad  to  Severiamm^  and  their  testimony  seema 
to  be  confirmed  by  Sidonius  Apollinaris  (Ep.  ix. 
11,  15,  Carm.  ix.  312).  Funccius  conjectures  that 
the  real  naoM  of  tha  writer  may  have  baM  MUm 
Cdsua  Serertanus,  who  in  this  manner  became  con- 
founded with  Auliu  (Jomeiiut  CWnis.  (Funccius, 
de  FtgA  L.  L.  muA  «a|».     |  flL)         [W.  R.] 

SEVERIA^US  VERUS,  aa  artSst  in  silver 
(Arpeniarius),  mentioned  in  an  ll— rfplillll  ibuad  in 
Dauphind  (Oruter,  p.  decnfa:  •  {  R.  RaAaMi^ 
Zetfnj  a       ScAoru,  p.  401,  2il  ed.)  [P.S.) 

SEVERI'NA,  UXPIA,  tha  wife  of  the  am* 
peror  Aifillan,  wall  knam  ftom  medals,  and  iroaa 


com  OP  aamiiiA* 


from  the  English  version,  comes  from  the  Sep- 
toagint  (SUmixqp^^).  The  Hebrew  is  SincJifrib 
(3^'}Dj9)-       JoaaifaM  it  fa  Itpax^piSos,  to 
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wm  ioMiiptfMi  pwrmi  tj  Moiatori,  Utma. 

8BVBRINAB.  Ava.  CoiUGL  D.  N.  InVICT.  AlRK- 

LiAML  Aoa>  No  daUii*  Regarding  her  bisUiry 
Im'TO  bMB  Iniiiultlcd  to  vttt  btti  W9  Imbi  Ahm 

some  Alexandrian  coins  that  the  jurvived  her 
kncbuid.   (Eckhel,  vol.  viL  p.  4B7.)    £W.  R.] 

SBVEFRuS  (a<vr|pos).  Orvekt,  litenryni  «- 
desiastical.  Thi  nrmic  of  St  vorus,  though  of  pure 
Latin  originaL,  paued  into  the  Kast,  and  wms  borne 
bj  variooe  writen,  whoie  woriu,  cWieAj  in  Aimbic, 
an  stiil  extant  in  MSS.  Only  three  peraons  of 
the  name,  howorer,  require  notice  here,  the  two 
kaereaiarchs  (Semua  the  Encratite  and  SeveruB 
•f  Antioch)  and  Sevenis  the  rhetorician.  For 
the  othen  Uie  reader  is  referred  to  AMeraani,  Bib- 
Uolkeoa  OriendaliM;  Cave,  iluL  Lift,  vol  ii  p.  lOti, 
•d.  Oxford,  I7IO-4SI  Mi  ffUbda.  OU.  iJIme, 
▼ol,  X.  p.  (i23,  fee. 

1.  /LcKPUALotiVM  Princkps  [Na  2.]. 

%  Of  Aimocs.  Ab  iniiMiit  lead*  of  dM  Ife 

nnphvsit(*s  in  the  cirlier  part  of  the  sixth  century, 
whence  he  is  designated  UAxaxsiAiiciiA  and  Aca- 
ra ALVt      Afl^iidi,  *Aaipmfm,  •*  ikm  hmdkm,'* 

were  the  strictrr  Monophysit-:"'*,  and  were  bo  called 
because  they  muNinced  the  conuBunion  of  Peter 
Monguf,  the  trianaing  liead  of  their  party),  not 
to  enumerate  the  other  reproachful  epithets  heaped 
vpon  him  by  the  memben  of  the  orthodox  Greek 
and  lAtin  churches.  As  a  eoamoaMtion  for  all 
this  abuse,  it  may  be  obserred  laat  ho  enjoys,  to 
this  day,  the  hit;he«t  reputation  amonfir  the  Jaco- 
bites of  Syria  and  other  parts  of  the  KaMt.  ile  wa« 
bflcaalScnopoUs,  a  town  of  Pisidia,  in  Asia  Minor ; 
and  in  erirly  life  a  pleader  at  Berytus  in  Syria, 
being  at  that  time  a  heathen,  lie  is  charged  by 
Us  advotniioo  with  basiaf  piaoCisod  magic  (Eva- 
prins,  H.  E.  iii.  33  ;  Eptstnln  Orthi>d<krf)r.  Epi-mp. 
Orieataiiumj  and  LAeUuM  Monackor,  ad  Memmam 
aHi  OrmA  vd.  t.  eoL  4ft,  19ft,  191,  ad.  Lohho). 

Having,  howofer.  emhracpd  Christianity  and  been 
boptiaed  ia  the  church  of  St.  LeonUos,  the  Martyr, 
■I  Tripofio  in  Syrb,  he  quittod  AolirMd  dovotod 
himself  to  a  monastic  life,  in  a  monaiMteiyof  Paiaa> 
tiao,  between  Gaza  and  its  port  Mainma.  He  appears 
to  have  embraced  the  Monophysite  doctrine  aUiiost 
immediately  after  his  conrersion ;  for  lio  is  diarged 
(LAeUus  Monachor.  I.  e.)  with  renouncing,  before 
the  days  of  his  baptism  were  complete,  the  church 
iaio  which  he  had  been  baptized  ;  **caUiog  the  holy 
temples  of  God  receptacles  of  heresy  and  impiety  " 
fibid.).  It  is  probable,  and  indeed  Theophanes 
diatinetlf  aaMrti  il  (Ommog.  p.  241,  ed.  Bon.), 
that  the  monastery  to  which  he  withdrew,  was  a 
monastery  of  the  Monophysites ;  and  it  was  there 
Aat  ho  MMl wiAh  Polcrihe  Iboiiaa,  Wahop of  Gasa, 
a  strenuous  Monnphysite  and  a  follower  of  Timo- 
thoBs  Aelurus  (.TiMOTuausJ,  whose  banishment 
ha  had  thaiad.  Somao  wao  oo  oarnoot  a  Mo- 
nophysite that  he  rejected  the  Henoticon  of  the 
omperor  Zeao  ^ZaMoJ,  and  anathematized  Peter 
Moagoo,  tho  aaoia  nowiile  Monophysite  patriarch 
of  Alexandria  [Pxraua,  literary  and  ecclesias- 
ticnl,  No.  22. J,  because  he  reeeiTod  the  Henoticon 
(Liberat.  Brtnimr.  c  19).  Sevenu  ridiculed  the 
emperor's  edict  in  his  writings,  calling  it  not  the 
"Henoticon"  (#»'o*ti«c(Ji',  "edict  of  union"),  but 
Kenoticon  (itswrocJi',  **  edict  of  vanity"),  and 
DiaereticOB  {Umf&tuiiv^  edict  of  dinaion**). 
From  his  monastery  in  Palestine,  Sevenm  appears 
to  have  removed  to  another  monastery  in  Jbgypt, 
af  which  NophaUwinadM.  MMfhii 


8IVBB1ML 

opiniona  bad  landoiad  bin  a 

aprei  alile  iimiale  of  his  Palestinian  monastery  ; 
and  he  hoped  to  find  a  more  oocdial  waiooiM  or  a 
•woNr  Mior  with  KofdMtok  latinaka^ho 
was  disappointed  :  Nephalius  embraced  the  »ide  of 
Council  of  Cbaioedoot  and  Sevenu  and  othcia 
won  ai^dlad  ftiM  tha  moaaMaiy  (Eragr.  L  e\ 
Hereupon  bo  flcd  to  Constantinople,  to  plead  hit 
own  cause  and  that  of  his  fellow-sufferers  ;  and  ic 
this  way  became  known  to  the  emperor  Anaotaaios, 
who  bad  (a.  d.  491)  sneceeded  Zeno.  Sawaii 
charged  {LiUliuM  M<maehor.  /.  c.)  with  excilin? 
troubles  in  the  city  of  Alexandria,  and  occa»iobkig 
the  bonung  of  many  In        and  the  slaughttf 
of  many  citiiiens,  though  the  city  had  atTorded  hint 
a  shelter  "  in  his  adversity :  "  but  it  is  difficult  to 
fix  the  time  to  which  theao  chaigoo  sofcb    Wt  ho 
was  in  Alexai.dn'a  after  leaving  the  monastery  in 
Palestine,  and  before  entering  that  of  Nephalias, 
the  expcamim  **ia  hio  advatitT'*  tallwaiuo  thai 


aoronn^ 

he  had  been  diven  from  his  monastery  in  PaV  s.tine : 
but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  disturbancco  at 
Akaaudria  may  have  boon  eoaooqam  an  Ida  «»• 

pulsion  and  tlmt  -f  his  fellow  monks  hy  Neplta- 
lius  i  and  tha  tern  his  adversity  "  awj  bo  w 
derotood  aa  lifcHiay  to  that  axpulaioa. 

In  what  year  Severus  went  to  Constantinople, 
or  how  long  he  abode  there,  is  not  dear.  Tillemont 
places  his  arrival  in  a.  o.  610  ;  but  he  probably  re- 
lied on  a  passage  in  TboophBBOS  (Chronog.  ad  A.m. 
')(»(»•_>)  which  is  amhitnious.  The  fellow-mnrAs 
tor  whom  bevcrug  came  to  plead,  were  pArtisans  ot 
Peter  Mongus  [Paraua,  No.  22.] ;  and  Baaoiai^ 
because  he  had  fonnerly  anathcmatizi  d  Peter,  was 
reproached  with  incou&i&tency  in  takwg  their  put 
(Libenrt.  L^),  Ho  appears  to  hava  haaa  at  Oia> 

slantinople,  a.D.  512;  wh.  n,  in  consequence  of 
the  disturbances,  exated  on  account  of  if  lavisa, 
patriaMh  of  Amiodi  (FtAVumm,  Fnolwoiriri, 

No.  2.],  that  prelate  was  deposed  and  banished  to 
Petra  in  Iduioaea  (Etragr.  H.JE.  iiL  32),  and 
AnaolMiao  eageriy  ooind  tha  oppottunity  afforded 
by  this  vacancy  to  procure  toe  appointment  of 
Sovems  to  the  patriarchate.     The  af^in^oeiit 
was  aiost  offsnsive  to  the  orthodox  pcuty.  Who- 
ther  AnaetaowM  or  Sevorns  took  any  steps  to  afaoto 
its  oSensiveness  is  not  clear.    A  letter  of  Kpi- 
pbanius,  archbishop  of  Tyre,  and  some  other  pre* 
lateo  to  tho  ^naoA  af  Owiatiatiuople  sutes  it  as  a 
matter  of  common  report,  yet  with  a  cautious  ea> 
pres&ion  of  doubt  as  to  its  truth,  that  Sevang 
before  his  consecration  as  patriatih,  ffnunaaiad  tho 
ordination  to  the  office  of  presbyter,  which  he  had 
received  when  aoaoog  the  Jiilonopbysslo^  This 
rennarialion,  if  it  laafly  took  phms,  hapHos  that  hs 
was  re-ordained  to  the  priesthood  by  some  orthodox 
prelatAi    Theodors  AnMwosIss  or  iiootor  {Mid, 
Eedm.  ii,  ft!)  firtii.  an      andmitf  af  JoaanM 
Diacrinomenus,  or  John  the  Dissenter  [oaap^ 
JoANNXS,  literary  and  eodesiastieai.  No.  2.],  that 
Anastasias  obligeid  Sovonis  to  swear  thai  he  woaM 
not  ansthomatiso  tho  Coancil  of  Chdbedon  (coaip. 
Sjfmodicon,  npad  Fabric.  BiUiotk.  Graee.  vol  zii 
p.  401,  and  i^;>ud  Ocmei/ia,  voL  iv.  coL  l^H)  ;  Init 
that  Saanrna  on  dio  veijr  day  of  Ub  anaaMmtisa, 
which  appears  to  have  taken  place  at  Anti^v^^h, 
yielded  to  the  urgent  solicitations  uf  hu  Mont^hr- 
iila  friends,  and,  ascending  the  palpit,  paUkqr 
anathema ti7,<  d  the  Council,  and  afterwards  (a.  n. 
413)  obtained  the  ronfinnation  of  the  anatheioa 
bf  lirt  wMift  h»  ipwMii  «l  iMiMh 
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SEVERUS. 

A      B«  M»tJMwmati«ad  Macedoniac»  tiie 
piMMh  «f  OMNtmiBople  [Maobm* 

S«ius,  No.  4.],  and  his  own  predeoeMor  at  Anttoch, 
Flavian aa.    But  he  accepted  the  Uenoticon  of 
Zeno,  and  declared  himetdf  to  be  in  oommanion 
with  Timotheus  and  Joannes,  or  John  III.,  the 
patriiuclu  of  Constantinople  and  Alexandria ;  and 
reatored  to  the  diptych*  the  name  of  Peter  Mon- 
gua  [  Pbtrus,  No.  22.],  whom  ha  litd  onca  anallM- 
matiied.    At  the  same  time  he  receired  into  com- 
luuuion  Peter  the  Iberian,  his  old  comrade  in  the 
Monastery  in  Palestine,  who  had  retained  the  moxe 
riil'ul  Motiophy&ite  riews  which  had  marked  the 
eturly  year*  of  SeTens  himself,  and  continued  out 
of  cuMUP—laa  with  Aa  mow  aadanla  Mono, 
phy sites  of  Alexandria  who  had  received  the  He- 
noUcou.    In  £Mt,  from  the  time  of  hta  goiiig  to 
C»iwli«tiinpla>  BuntnA  policy  appeaaa  to  fin* 
been  to  unite  all  the  Monophysites,  whether  mo- 
docmtea  or  lahias,  intD  one  great  body,  and  to  mast 
llk»  «cthedoK  or  su|  portan  of  tha  Cdancil  of  Gbal- 
cedon,  by  whom  his  appointment  wa*  not  recog- 
nised, and  against  whom,  if  the  reineseutalions  of 
hia  opponents  may  bo  beliered,  be  directed  a  fierce 
panocntioQ  with  atmiotts  cruelty  ( Iteiatio  Archi- 
nutndritarum  Syriae  apud  ConcU.  toL  It.  coll.  146*1, 
1462  ;  LAell.  MomacAor.  L  c  ;  Suppiieatio  Ciericvr. 
JtmMtti*  and  Kpistola  Epipkanii  Tyrii^  apod  Com- 
▼oL  V.  col.  157,  194,  &C).    He  is  especially 
in  conjunction  with  Peter  of  Apameia, 
vUlThaTing  mgnged  a  **  band  of  JawMi  lobbera,'^ 
and  platini;  thoni  in  ambush  for  a  company  of  three 
lumdxed  and  hl'ty  of  the  orthodox,  who  were  all 
tUm^  md  tbeir  tioto  left  tmbnriod  and  nUmd 
about  the  road.    Mrinr  of  t!ic  Vi-^hopBof  Severus's 
patriarcbate  fled  from  their  sees,  others  wore  ba- 
•iaked,  nd  olhon  apparei^y  ««ra  oompeQed  to 
conceal  thrir  real  i«entimenta.  Elias  I.,  patriarch  of 
Jeru^al<-m  [  Klias,  No.  L],  was  deposed,  and  tbe 
JiCouophyMie  party  liefwno  trinqilnat  in  Mast 
parts  of  the  East.   Their  triumph  indeed  was  not 
complete,  nor  of  long  duration.   Some  bishops  of 
Severus's  own  patriarchate  renounced  communion 
with  him :  two  of  them,  Cosaaa  of  Fpipb— aiii  and 
Severianus  of  Arethnvi,  had  the  andacity  to  Rend  to 
hiflk  a  document  deckrutg  him  depowd  ;  and  so 
Unai^  vere  they  appofftad  bjr  the  people  of  their 
dioceses,  that  tlio  emperor,  who  had  sentenced 
them  to  baiuahmeut  for  their  contumacy,  was 
•bUged  to  leave  tlMai  in  poasesrion  of  thoir  aeea, 
iadiuir  he  could  not  remove  them  without  blood- 
ifcad  (Eragr.  U»E.vL^).  The  patriarch  of  Joro- 
nlna  «!•  ■MBoadod  BHaa,  prompted  by  tha  Ab»> 
cborcts  Saba  [Saba]  and  Thoodosiiifi,  adhered  to 
the  orthodox  fiuth,  which  was  also  aoraortod  bj 
the  pope  and      Rnmb  dnnk.  MB,  i>amiUi» 

standing  this  opposition,  the  Monophysites  having 
men  of  their  own  party  in  the  patriarchal  sees  of 
Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Constantinople,  poe- 
aessed  a  decided  superiority.  But  the  accession  of 
Jastin  L,  who  adhered  to  *he  Council  of  Chaloedon 
[JvsTlNl/s  L],  occasioned  their  overthrow  ;  for  in 
the  balanced  state  of  parties,  and  the  servility  or 
timidity  of  the  ecclesiastics  and  people,  the  pre- 
dtnninanoe  of  one  side  or  the  other  depended  on 
tho  individual  filUaf  tha  imperial  Ihwfc  While 
the  heretical  Anastasius  survived,  heresy  was  in  the 
ascendant ;  it  m^m^ei^^to^wthodoxy,  on  the  ac> 

llmo  which,  perhaps,  coiiducoil  to  the  overthrow 
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maaj  minda  by  thatr  aboaa  of  thatr 
Ananfflhoaa  vha  wOTt  tbn  lad  to 
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orthodox  faitli  was  Mamas,  abbot  of  the  convent  near 
Qaia,  under  whom  Se  vents  had  passed  the  earlier  part 
of  his  monastic  life.  Eariy  in  the  reign  of  Jastin  L 
[JuKTiNus  I.},  that  emperor,  at  the  instigaliMi 
perhaps  of  Vitalian,  commanded  that  Severoa 
should  be  depoeed  and  apprehended :  according  to 
some  acoooMa  he  ordered  his  tongne  to  be  cut  ont, 
and  he  was  nnathematized  in  a  council  held  at 
Constantinople  {a.  d.  518).  Severus,  howevoE, 
eluded  the  tmpawrt  severity  ;  and  taking  ah^  ■! 
Seleuceia,  the  port  of  Antioch,  fled  with  Julian 
bishop  of  Halicamassos,  to  Alexandria  (a.  n.  618 
or  519).  PanlwMakaanpatriMohaf  AntioehiB 
his  room  (Evagrius,  H.E.  iv.  4):  and  the  chantje 
was  lioUowod  bj  the  aecession  frna  tha  church  of 
tho  Mkrnm  of  tiw  itfomi  pKriiwli,  — d  by  tha 
pronouncintr,  in  vanous  asdariartfaal  councils,  of 
anathemas  upon  liiai  {CmlNii,  iraL  iv.  coL  1673; 
Libeart.  Brmim  c  19X  MaaawhOa  Sevvna  »• 
mained  at  Alaxandria,  protected  by  the  [mtriarch 
Timotheua :  and,  aa  if  it  was  his  destiny  to  be  the 
tronbler  of  the  Chorch,  he  and  his  £BUow*«xilo 
Julian  started  tha  caotroversy  on  the  MMlupUhflili 
of  Clirint's  human  body  before  the  resurrection, 
Severus  aliirming,  and  Julian  denying,  that  it 
was  corruptible ;  the  pottiaidl  Timothens  rather 
inclined  to  the  side  of  Severus.  After  the  death 
of  Justin,  and  the  accession  of  Justinian  I.,  tho 
prospects  of  Sevma  haenM  man  fiivoordda  { 
for  although  the  new  emperor  himself  [.Icstinta- 
Nua  LJ  supported  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  his 
empmaThoMani  finwad  die  Miophywte  party, 
and  by  her  influence  Severus  obtained  the  em- 
peror's pennusion  to  retam  to  Constantinepla 
(Hvagrius,iLc.).  On  Matifai,  flanwM Cwd  tfcit 

Anthimus,  who  had  just  obtained  tha  ntrfarcbato 
of  Constantinople,  a.  d.  5^  was  a  Menophyiita, 
and  ha  piamied  on  him  to  avow  his  sentimenta. 
Timothaoaaf  Alexandria  was  a  Monophysite  also^ 
and  the  avowal  of  that  obnoxious  heresy  by  the 
heads  of  the  church,  ruiturally  excited  the  alarm  of 
the  orthodox  party.  Anthimus  and  Timothena 
were  both  depo«*><l  ;  and  in  the  councils  of  Con- 
stantinople and  JeruMdem  (a.  d.  5^(i),  and  in  an 
imperial  edict,  Sevima  ma  agpia  anathematised  ; 
his  writings  also  were  ordered  to  l>e  burned. 
These  decinvo  nuaiona  sacored  the  prodominanoa 
of  tho  aithadost  and  BsMriai  boaali  Ant  tha 
church  remained  from  thencewjrth  united  and  pure, 
iittt  this  result  was  obtained  by  the  separation  of 
Meuophyrflea,  and  tha  for—liiu  of  tha  gram 
.Tacohite  schismatical  chiushat  of  Egypt  and  the 
liait,  by  whom  Severus  haa  haan  ever  regarded  aa» 
to  Ua  daalh,  legitlnmta  pntnanh  of  Anihwh, 
Some  authorities  state  that  Severus  was  compelled 
through  tho  ini^tfence  of  Pope  Agapetus  (a.  D. 
5S&,  ^9$)  to  leave  Constantinople  and  return  to 
AkoBiria*  The  date  of  his  death  ia  tear  tain : 
Joaimes,  bishop  of  Teh^  his  OMitemporsry,  in  his 
LtUr  Direct ujnum  (apud  AsBSBMai,  BUdwiA.  Orient, 
vol.  ii.  p.  54)  places  it  in  tha  ynr  of  the  Oreeki^ 
ue.  the  Selencidae,  849«s  A.  D.  638  ;  the  (lironicon 
of  Uregorius  fiarUebraeuSfOr  Abulpbaragius  (apud 
eoadaaii,  pi  S91),  fa  tho  year  of  tha  Gfoaka  SMflB 
A.  n.  53f) ;  and  Assenmni  himself  (ibid,  note),  in 
A.  D.  542.  it  is  said  to  have  taken  nlaea  at  Alsx- 
sBdUa,  iriMva  ha  Inrind  fa  tha  dfagnw  of  a  iMBk. 
The  Jacobites  recognize  Serpius  as  his  successor  in 
tha  fntPBidlviak  ^ManaUiwui  CSbwnioa/  Viatas 
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TunnonensU,  C^rancon  ;  Theophanea,  Chronog,  pp. 
130—142,  ed.  Pari*,  pp.  104—113,  ed.  Venice, 
pp.  233—255,  ed.  Bonn;  Evaffriu?,  //.  K.  II.  cc; 
ComeUia,  U.  co,;  Libeimtai,  Brevianum  Caumu 
MMbMTMM  if  Etd^Mtmmmm, «.  19|  Mioepbo- 
run  Cillisti.  //.  E.  lib.  xvi.  29— :V2,  34,  45,  xvii. 
%  8,  d,  xviii.  45,  49,  50 ;  Cave,  HitL  LiU.  ad  amu 
AIS,  voL  L  p.499;  Tilkmotit  Mtmohm^  svL  pp. 

682,  &C.  709,  &c. ;  Lc  Quit»n,  Ori>  )ts  Clin'stianus, 
VoL  iL  GoL  730 ;  Abulpbanigitu,  HUL  Dymattkir 
fwa»  pa.  98, 94  «r  Poeodee^  UlnV«m%4to. 
Onn,  1863 ;  iS'^r^  de  rtrifiet  Im  Lakh  8to. 
Pkrit,  1818,  voL  iT.  p.  16,  &c.) 

That  Serenu  waa  a  nan  of  indmllalilt  coomge 
and  paneT«fance  is  obvious  from  hit  history.  He 
was,  in  fisct,  the  leader  of  the  Monophysite  party, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  the  principal  author  of  the 
great  Jacolnti  mUtm,  His  career  was  ooncbtent, 
and,  to  all  appearance,  giiidtd  liy  inti'^jrity  :  and  if 
lie  largely  partook  of  the  biuor  and  uncharitable 
temps  much  the  religious  struggles  of  his  day 
bad  generated,  the  general  prevalence  of  his  fault 
BUij  be  pleaded  as  extenuating  the  guilt  of  the 
indiTidud.  To  whieh  it  mwt  be  added,  that  we 
know  him  almost  entirely  from  the  representations 
o(  his  opponents.  Uis  life  was  written  by  a  con- 
temporary ;  but  tka  wotk  ie  kit,  mA  b  fawwrn  to 
OS  only  in  the  citations  and  refereno-s  nf  Kvagrius 
(Ii.J£.  ia.  33),  and  Libecatus  (Bnviar.  c  lU). 
AKftofSmtM  in8]rviwwM  noliedl  bjrAsse^ 
inani  among  the  MSS.  of  the  Syriac  convent  of 
8t.  Mary,  at  Soete  in  the  desert  of  Nitna,  in 
Egypt,  but  it  it  not  certain  if  it  waa  the  life  of 
Sererua  of  Antioch.  (Assemani,  BibL  OrimL  toL 
iii.  part  1,  p.  19).  Some  statements  of  very 
doubifid  credit,  made  by  the  Nestorians  respecting 
hun,  are  glvni  by  Aiwiniiini  (ibid.  p.  384,  &&). 

Of  the  numerous  works  of  Sevenis  only  frag- 
ments remain.  There  are  citations  trom  him  in 
wioas  OcUemte  as  Oernmrn^  m  Jobum,  ta  Etaiamy 
M  Matthaeuin^  in  Lucam^  in  JooMnem,  in  Ada 
Apoftoiorum  et  (Jatkoiica$  EboMIm  (Fabric  i^. 
Qmm.  iPsLvliL  pf^  848, 884, 87«»  878,884,695, 
886,  Yol.x.  p.  616)  ;  and  on  the  ground,  apparently, 
«f  tbeia  eitatkma,  Fabricins  (voL z.  p.6m)  ascribes 
«•  Urn,  1.  awwiiafaiif  en  th«o  irvlMa  teokt  of 
Scriplun*,  though  the  extracts  may  be  from  his 
SmrmmUy  or  sooie  of  his  atlMT  woduk  A  Com- 
■lealM^  m  iIm  Mm  k  indatd  lawUbaed  by 
Oregonus  Bar  Hebraeus  or  Abulpharagius  (Cave, 
HvA.  Liu.  p.  501),  and  a  work,  probably  a  Com* 
Boentary,  on  St.  Lidce's  Gmipel,  is  cited  in  a 
CoisUn  MS.  (Monthuc.  BiU.  an$lim.  p.  54). 
Montfancon  published  {liiUiitth.  (^ois'in.  p.  68), 
under  the  name  of  Soverus,  and  under  the  impres- 
rim  that  it  bad  nerer  before  been  printed,  a 
fhijrmcnt,  which  he  entitled  Srtrri  Archiqnseopi 
Anuodteni  Concordantia  Evamfelitiarum  drea  ea 
fM*  As  Sqttilero  Dcmim  conHgtrmd:  Htm  it  Sa^ 
haJti$  el  rf«  Varictatr  Ejrm/ihrium  S.  Aftin-i  Evan- 
gttittat:  but  the  fragment  has  been  identiiied  with 
a  pkea  prerioasly  fMkhad  anoag  tha  vwha  of 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  ed.  Paris,  a.d.  1615  and  1636 
[QiuMOUUs  NvaowiDs],  to  whom,  howevw,  it 
doeo  aot  beleaf ;  and        1848,i^pdB  is  tlw 

A'lctarium  Novum  of  ComWfis,  by  whom  it  wao 
more  oocrecUy  ascribed  to  Uesrchius  of  JenHsUn 
(HsgTCHroa,  Na  7].  How  Oo  pkea  cant  to  be 

Bi^ct  iIm  d  to  Sevems  it  discussed  by  Galland  in  the 
I'roUgomena  (c  3)  to  toL  xi.  of  his  Bibliotktca 
JpQtntMf  ia  which  the  piece  is  i^riated.  Aa 


extract  from  a  work  of  Severus  is  given  under  tiae 
title  of  'Aii6Kpuris,  /iefpoasum,  to  tko  qMatka, 
riwr  yoTfT^ov  rrjv  tov  Kiylou  rpi^nt(>ov  Ttt<*»T}r  ca] 
oMCunttauf  ;   QtuMnodo   tU   imttU^ftmda  trtdtmm 
JDomiat  oiyMtttofw  of  fOMPVwtfeP  waa  ^vca  ia 
the  Quofstiones  {Qu,  lii)  of  .\na8tasius  Sinaits 
[Anastasius  Su«aita,  Mo.  3J  ;  and  waa  pab- 
lished  by  Giataw  ia  hk  odhka  of  tkak  iMric 
FabriciuB  has  inaccurately  confounded  this  »'xtrpct 
with  the  fkagaient  poMiahed  by  Montiaacan. 
*.  oewaa  wimoa  vaavaaauiar  of  Jio^wi,  oaoaiaaoib 
Aj^oj  p^*,  Strmo  CLX\  is  cited  in  a  MS.  CaUn» 
VI  ProphUa*  Ai^jore$  ei  Mtnorety  in  the  King's 
Library  at  Paris  (Montfimeoa,  t  e.  p.  £3),  aad 
there  may  have  been  numy  mono  thaa  that  nnmbef; 
Many  of  these  Sermom$  are  extant  in  MS.  in  a 
Syriac  version,  by  Jacobus  of  Edeasa  [JACoat-a, 
No.  8]  and  otliers  (Assemani,  fisUsoIbi  CHmtd, 
vol.  i.  p.  494).     Of  the  Ao^oi  of  Severus  some 
v\ere  designaU'd  'Y.vidpovtuaTiKol^  Inautfuruies  ;  and 
a  fragment  of  one  of  these  was  published  by 
Le  Quien,  in  his  edition  of  the  works  of  Jt>ann*>s 
Datuascenus  (  vol.  L  p.  504),  by  whom  it  waa  died 
in  the  Appendix  to  hb  Letter  or  Tiaei  Dtj^  e4r 
drfluv  yrjartuiy,  Ih'  S<tnrti*  JfjHnus[\}A\t  as<  knt  n 
JoANNBsJ.    Another  citation  from  a  discourse  of 
Sevenu,  entitkd  IFisiak  de  Epitkroma,  a^poan  k 
the  Latin  versiim  hy  Mnnius  of  the  Paradisms  o{ 
Moyses  Bar  Cepha  (A ssemani,  BUtUotk.  OriemL  voL 
ii.  p.  129),  puUkhod  8nt  at  Antwerp,  a.  d.  IMt, 
and  reprinted  in  various  ^itions  of  the  BiUifttheat 
Patrum  (vol.  vi,  ed.  Paria,  1575,  voL  L  ed.  Paris, 
1589  and  1654,  voL  x.  ed.  Cologne,  1618,  and 
vol.  xvii.  ed.  Lyons,  1677).  The  polemical  works 
of  Severus,  as  might  be  expected  from  his  ch>- 
racter  and  position,  were  numerous.    Citations  are 
extort  in  MS.  from  his  writings.     8U  Kara  roS 
rpanfiaTiicm/,    Contra    GrainmaJicum,    or  Kari 
'laxxMVOv  Tou  ypafji/MTiKOv  toO  Keuaaptus^  CoiUra 
Joattnem  Cae$arten$em  Grammaiiemmt  in  three 
books  at  least,  written  while  in  exile  at  Alexandria, 
after  his  deposition  ( Anast,  Sinait.  i/odessu,  s.  Kms 
Du0t  c  8.).   4.  Kwrd  ♦sAauodlpsig  CfaalM  Ft- 
liciss''rniif)i,  in  four  book^  at  least.    5.  TlpoJ 
Atfityoy  'AAiaoprooia,  Contra  JnUamum  llaitcar- 
wnissaswi,  ia  iofend  boOiea,  or  oiore  probably 
several  successive  works  ;  from  this  work  a  »hrirt 
passflgo  k  quoted  bv  Photins  {BibL  Cod.  2*^5). 
6.  Karl  'AJU^^iKSpou,  CMv  Almmdmm%  or 
Kard  lcw8utUAs«r  'AA«(<k8pOi>,  Contra  CodicWot 
Alemmdri,  in  several  books.    7.  Kard  Sw- 
9^Ktft  AaiAwrrlaVf  Ocmira  Teaktmnimm  LampttO, 
i.  e.  the  work  of  Lani|MliM  the  Massaliaa,  en- 
titled Aia07i<oj,  which,  as  well  as  the  reply  of 
Severus,  is  noticed  by  Photius  {ItiUtoiU.  Cod. 
Sevenu  wrote  this  work  bsfors  hk  okvatioa  to  lbs 
Patriarchate,  Sevems  wrote  also  two  works  against 
the  Council  of  Chaicedon :  one,  U.  Td  ^iKoai^&h, 
or  mthor  'O  8«lUl^l^>,  PkUaleUu*  s.  Amtatar  Vvi 
(comp.  Anaatas.  Sinait,  /.  c.)  ;  the  other,  9,  in 
defence  of  the  fbmer,  under  the  title  of  'AvoAs^k 
wsiMMifeevS|  jnesMHane  jipou^im*  ronafis 
the  ♦iXaATj^t  is  only  another  title  for  X 

10.  Fabricius  nmitkns  a  worii  of  Severus  to 
eight  books,  if  not  aMVa,  IM  ^  Mo  fsofoo, 
De  dmdnu  NaturiA,  but  does  not  cite  his  authoritj. 
Of  the  Mhsr  wocks  of  Severus  the  nrincinai  wmw 

11.  hk  tmmwknt^  j^tutoks,  of  wUAMMk' 
fauoon  ennmeratos  neariy  sixty,  without  including 
those  to  the  Emperor  Jostintan  and  the  Eroprets 
Theodora,  and  to  the  patriarch  Theodoaius  d 
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Alexaadxiii  dtcd  by  fintfriiu  LH,  E,  if.  10)  and 
NimphwM  COM  (ff,K  xvH.     th*  SNvlbMC, 

^i^narffea,  or  *Evi<rroAa]  (rufoSiKOi,  Epuiolae  Sy- 
uodieaA,  or  'EvurroAo)  ip^povtorunij  Kpuiolae  In- 
aurptraJes^  imaieA  by  him  on  hit  promotion  to  th« 
patriarchate,  in  which  he  uathanatized  theoMwdl 
of  ( 'halcedon,  and  all  who  nipported  the  doctrine  of 
tiu-  two  nature* of  Christ.  (Evagr.  H.E.  iii.  3^  34  ; 
Nico(>h.  CalUst  U.S.  XTU.  2.)  Of  his  other  work* 
the  followinj^  ar»>  cited  in  various  MS8. :  r2.'T»oxoj5 
alt  TOi>f  futpTupas,  IJyjKtcoe  in  Martyret^  or  simplv 
111/,  Hypacoe.  13.  Ilp6t  'Aiwrdnar  ImU 
A<r>of,  Dialotfm  ad  (%,  Contra)    Atvistatium.  14. 

t3  **  Syioi  6  Sroj,**  avtrrayfia^  St/ntatpna  in 
Mmd^  '^Sandu*  Demi''  and,    16.  fiiCAot  tip 
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Liber  capitum  variorum  tnanu  propria  nidmgruUo- 
nun,  of  which  Joumat  Hamaafianm  cite*  a  paiiafe 
in tfca  AppmM»^\aBlh  J^mih  (Le QninV  ad. 
Z.  c).  Sereral  citations  of  th«  works  of  Sevenu 
are  giran  in  tha  Hodtgm  FiicM  of  Anaatasiut 
Bmaita,  nd  Pholiaa  ( AtUMI.  Cod.  230)  and 
in  the  CWiUa;  bat  tbcy  ai»  chiefly,  if  not  wholly, 
from  tiis  Sfrmottf  and  EipiMelae.  A  work,  LUmr 
de  Hit  if, us  Itaptitnn  et  Sacnu  Syiuuu  apvd  Syrot 
rec.  j.'L^,  published  in  SjTiac,  with  a  Latin  Teision, 
4to.  Antwerp,  ]^T2,  under  the  name  of  Severus, 

Striarch  of  Alexandria*,  is  ascribed  in  some 
SS.  to  onr  Severus  ;  and  Care  inclines  to  assign 
it  to  him.  Dionyiius  Bar  Salibi,  a  Svn.ic  wriu-r, 
cites  a  wofk  of  **  Sovma  patriarcba  oecuiuenicus," 
vbidi  W  aMMaa  Cknikum  Crmk  (Atsenani, 
BU,  Orient,  vol.  ii.  p.  0Q.5).  The  works  of  Sevrrus 
an  amiDMimted  imperfectly  by  Cave  (^UiaL  Lin, 
•d  aas.  511^  ^  L  p.  499,  and  man  Mly  by 
Motiifaucon  (JiiUioth.  Coidin.  p.  53,  Ac),  and  Fa- 
brido*  (BiUioA,  ante.  toLM,f.  616,  &,«.}, 

S>  Bnckathpa*  TImkb  miv  tw  Savari  ani> 
ment  aa  leaders  of  bodies  accounted  hereUcd. 
The  earlier  was  a  lender  of  one  of  the  diTisions  of 
tba  Gnostic  body  ;  the  latter,  and  fax  more  oele- 
halid  was  the  Monophysite  Patriarch  of  AnUoch 
(f^f  No.  2.]  We  speak  here  of  the  former,  who 
■Pfx  am  to  have  lived  in  the  Utter  part  of  the  second 
contury.  Little  is  known  of  his  prsonal  history. 
KiiR«bius  (//.  /,'.  iv.  29),  spraking  tif  the  wet  of  the 
Koctatitae  and  their  founder  Tatian  [Tatunus], 
■91  llmt  a  cartini  paMB  mmad  Savana  baving 
•trengtliened  the  w*ct,  gave  octx-asion  to  their 
being  called,  after  bis  own  name,  beveriani.  Tbeo> 
iaiai  aba  SMkaa  Satana  yoatwiar  t*  IMa 
(Bmret.  Fubul.  Comp,  i,  81)l  Epiphanius,  on  the 
mImt  band,  makes  Sauna  antaiior  to  Tatian. 
Kat  tlw  rflnaa  of  Ivraaava,  wIm  naationa  Tatiatt, 
hut  not  Sevenis,  makes  it  probable  that  Tatian 
was  tba  aariiar.  Our  account  of  the  opinions  of 
tha  Savariani  {■  TCfy  obscure.  Aocordinf  to 
*ebius  they  admitted  the  Law  and  the  Prophets 
(Euseb.  H.E.  iv.  29),  while  according  to  Augiutin 
they  rejected  them  (De  Haereu  c  xzitr.).  It  is 
ihaft  thaf  adarftlid  tkm  m  an 


"  The  SeveruB  of  Alexandria,  to  whom  this 
Litnigy  is  ascribed,  is  apparently  Severus  snr- 
named  Bar  Maschi,  who  lived  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury after  the  Saracen  conquest  bad  superseded 
how  the  Greek  govertiment  aad  ika  Oreek  ha* 
r>H-^  in  Kuvpt  ;  10  ihM  he  MMtBBllllshlBtbe 
iuulu  of  our  work. 


record  of  the  Old  or  Mosaic  Dispea- 
pnonlgatad  by  the  Deniurgos,  and  aa 
such  may  have  used  them,  and  argued  from  them  ; 
but  yet  denied  tbeir  authority  as  binding  upon 
thauMelTeSi  who  bad  embraced  the  New  Dia> 
pensation,  whkh  Mated  not  on  the  authority  of 
the  Deroinrgoa,  but  on  the  higher  and  opposite 
authority  of  the  Supreme  and  AU-merciful  God. 
This  exphnatien  af  two  apiMnntly  opposite  stata> 
ments  is  at  any  rate  consistent  with  the  loading 
principles  of  Gnosticism.  The  curious  opinions  of 
Saverus,  at  least  of  the  Severiani,  as  to  the  genea- 
logy of  the  Devil,  and  the  origin  of  the  vine,  and 
of  the  formation  of  woman  and  man,  are  noticed 
alsawhara  [TATiANua].  8av«na  daaiad  tha 
apostolic  office  of  Paul,  and  con8equent!y  the 
authority  of  his  whtiiin ;  goii^  in  these  respects 
beyond TaliaM.  HiiUlawinalaa  denied,  acoordfaig 
to  Augustin,  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  which  u 
likely  enoHgh.  It  ia  not  impossible  that  those 
dtftnaeaa  nay  hww  lad  la  tha  toaiqnniy  dhrUon 
of  the  M'ct  of  the  Encratitae  to  which  Severus  and 
Tatian  both  belonged,  and  to  the  formation  of 
•epoxata  bo^aa  under  the  respectire  names  dT 
Tatiani  «nd  Severiani,  who  afterwards  rennitad 
under  the  old  and  generic  name  of  Encratitai*. 
The  ascetic  (ieaturea,  abstinence  from  marriage  and 
from  the  via  af  awiffnl  food  .mil  wine,  appear  la 
have  bofn  common  to  the  whole  body,  whether 
desigualcU  Tatiani,  Severiani,  or  Encratitae.  [Ta- 
TiANUs].  (Euseb.  t&s  ^rfphan.  Ilaeree.  x\r,i 
Aii?ustin.  I.e.  ;  TheodoreL  I.e.  ;  Ittigius,  De  Hue- 
restardut,  sect  ii.  c  zii.  §  xv. ;  TiUenrant,  Mi- 
mowes,  ToL  ii.  n.  414;  Nwadil^  CMMbiv 
(by  Rose),  vol.  u.  ^  111  {  Mid  (hgrT«Hj>  vaL£ 
p.  167,  note  a.) 
4  Hamumumba.  (Nea.2,S.] 

5.  MoNOPHYSlTA.    [No.  2.] 

6.  Eiinoa.  Of  this  writer  nothing  certain  ia 
kaowB.  MtieiwiBdispoMd  laideB^Umwitii 

the  ^ftiipot  ao^urri^i  'Pw^or,  Severus  Sophiste 
Romanns,  mentioned  btr  Soidas  (t.  v.)  and  by  Pho- 
tina,  in  bis  abstract  of  the  life  of  Isidorus  by  Damas* 
cios  (BiUiotk.  Cod.  242).  The  SeToms  of  Photius 
resided  at  Alexandria  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth 
century,  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  ample  library,  and  of 
literary  leisure,  and  was  a  gnat  patron  and  eneoo- 
rager  of  learned  men,  circumstances  which  bespeak 
him  to  have  been  a  man  of  fortune.  The  prospect 
of  the  revival  of  the  Wcsten  Empire  dniiif  tha 
brief  reign  of  the  Emperor  Antlieniius  [Anthk- 
Miua],  led  him  to  visit  Rome,  where  he  obtained 
Iba  haMv  aT  ika  eoawJiMp  (A.n.470),  wUeh 
honour,  according  to  Damnscius,  was  portended  by 
tha  cirramstanoe,  daeaMd  a  prodigy,  that  bis 
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an  abundance  of  sparks.  Severus,  the  rhetorician, 
wrote  the  fblbwing  woilts:  —  I.  'HBowoitai^  Edo^ 
foeiaa,  a  aeriee  of  fictitiovs  qweches,  supposed  to 
be  uttered  by  vark»as  historical  or  poetical  pai^ 
sonages  at  particular  conjunctures.  There  are 
extant  eight  of  these  Ktkopoeiae.  Some  of  them 
were  first  printed,  with  a  Latin  version,  by  Fed. 
Morel,  8 vo.  Paris,  16 Hi;  vi^.,  \.  HerculU,  Piri- 
cltfmeno  in  certamime  tern  commutante,  2.  Menelai^ 
rapia  a  Paride  JUmm,  A.  (but  in  an  iMpaHbet 
form)  J/ectoris,  quum  compertsset  Priamum  apud 
i^feroe  am  emvivaimm:  and,  4.  with 

title  aerrfy  af  /Vwyssafciw  affcrfi  JWsf  ediaa,  • 
fnipment  of  a  fourth,  which  was  afterwards  pivpn  in 
a  complete  £Mm  by  AUattui  via.  Pid/ont,  dqictat 
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a  le  puaiae  amon  oorrepti.  Alorel  himself  published 
it  complete,  under  the  name  of  the  wphiat  Arittides ; 
5.  Arlii/fis,  ajmd  itiftros  cdocti  captam  a  I'yrrho 
Trufum  esse.  The  foreguiug,  but  in  a  more  ample 
fcm  and  uiadi£Fei«nt  order,  iww  iadaM,widt » 
new  Latin  version,  in  the  Ejrerpta  xxtria  Qraeoorum 
Sofhi$tarum  oc  RkUonm  of  AlJatiua,  8vo.  Parii, 
1641.  Oida  MM  te«  tlsaadj  pabUihed, 
whk  Uiesp  a'lflitional  ones,  6.  Aisr/iini.i,  mm 
dejurthenderet  i^hUqipi  iau^gimtm  apud  iMmottkeman^ 
7.  JCJnsJem^  i»  tmUmm  oMMli^Mii  ti  ZJkMHMAfMV 
vialicum  daret,  8.  Bruti$^  MM  JVmMMm  earn 
abducenrnti  in  lu«  /2Ae(oraf  adttiS,  8i«i  Chdwd, 
167«.  N&7MlMra|mUttbediBliM«liitlioB 
cif  ADMhui  but  under  th«  name  of  Tbeodoma 
Cynopolitei.  Oale  added  a  new  Latin  Tenion  of 
]iM  own,  and  gave  a  reTiaed,  at  least  a  difilBrent, 
test  The  whole  eight  are  included  in  the  Iti*- 
Ion*  Graeei  of  Wolz,  rol.  i.  p.  539,  8vo.  Stuttgard 
md  Tubiugen,  1 832.  1 1.  Atrry^tMTo,  Xarratumei, 
1.  Ih  Vim  t  %  Dt  Hjfaeiniho;  3.  De  Nardno; 
4.  /V  Arirme ;  5.  De  Icaro  ;  6.  IM  Oto  et 
EpkudU.  These  were  first  publi&hed  bj  Iriarte. 
(A9*<w  BUiatk.  MtUriimsi$  Codd.  Oraed  MSH, 
vol.  i.  p.  462,  fol.  Madrid,  1769),  and  are  reprinted 
bj  Wala  in  the  collection  jost  cited,  p.  357.  They 
untirralMrt.  (WMo.  Onto,  rtl  yl  p. 
ML)  [J.  CM.] 

SBVEfRUS,  bishop  of  Mileom  in  Numidia, 
tho  Mend  and  wdani  adnifBr  8l>  AukuiIIm^ 
( Diiip  i-cd  in  the  fiTvour  of  nvrrflnwina:  affeciion  a 
panegyrical  epistiA  still  extant,  inscribed  ymtrabiti 


It  win  be  found  among  the 
correspondence  of  the  bishop  of  Hippo,  n.  ciz.  ed. 
liened.  From  Ep.  ex.  of  ue  same  collection  it 
a|ifwin  tint  8«fiiw  diad  biftn  Ihe  object  of  his 
love  and  reverence.  [W.  It.] 

S£V£'RUS,  was  bishop  of  Minorca  in  the 
atltf  ptrt  of  the  fifUi  century,  at  a  time  when  a 
great  numl)er  of  the  Jews  settled  in  that  island 
were  suddenly  converted  to  Christianity.  This 
kqpnr  ■•eribed  by  the  prelate  to  the 

presence  of  the  relics  of  St  Stephen,  the  proto- 
martyr,  which  had  been  depoaited  in  the  church 
•I  BlaRO  {Mahon)  by  Oiwiwi  Ua  MlUB 

from  the  l-^at  [ORosirs],  and  the  event  was 
solennly  announced  to  ail  eccltaiaitice  throitghoat 
4m  worn  ftt  fi  dieaiir  lattw  wiillaii  a.  b.  918, 
and  inscribed  Epistola  ad  OMMi  orina  tfrrarum 
Mipiteopot^  Prtd^fteroty  €t  Diaotim.  This  piece 
was  Ant  bronght  to  Kgfat  fimn  aaiong  the  MSS. 
Itt  the  Vatican  by  Daronius,  who  published  it  in 
hia  annals,  and  it  will  be  found  also  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Benedictine 
edition  of  St.  Augustine,  under  the  title  of  Smri 
JJftisiola  (III  omnem  Ecehsiam  df  Virtutihun  in  i\fi- 
imida  /actta  per  rdiquiaa  Sxndi  UtrpAant 
Martifris.  IW.B.] 

sr:\'l/RUS  (Srfrjpor  or  Set/rjpoj),  the  naOMflf 
two  physiciansi  who  havo  been  supposed  to  ba 
■IM  panoB  hgr  Bradiai*  fai  his  excellent  eatalogne 
of  the  Library  at  Florence  (see  the  Inde»\  and 
one  of  whom  (probably  the  former)  is  mentioned 
ia  n  Int  of  thoaa  who  w«  nail  aainaiit  in  aHdW 

adence.  (CranK      Anecxl.  Grafca  I\in\<.  vol,  ir.) 

I .  A  physician  who  is  mentioned  by  ArchiMMa 
(np.  Gal.  D»  Cbai{paa  MtHam,  am.  Im.  ffi.  1. 
vol.  xii.  p.  623),  and  in  terms  which  seem  to  imply 
that  he  was  dead  when  Archigenes  wrote.  The 
ttuoe  occurs  sevemi  timca  in  Aetius,  who  has  pre- 
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served  some  rather  large  extracts  from  the  vritinci 
of  SevefBH   TImm  aaj  pataiUy  bekii^  totta 

other  Severus;  but  upon  the  whole  it 
to  attribute  them  to  this  one,  and  to 

genes  (iii.  1.  34,  pp.  480,  481 ),  Oribaaiua  (ii.  3L 
102,  iii.  1.  34.  pa  348,  481),  and  Sema  (ii.  3L 
41,  98,  IM,  pp.  Sift,  341, 842, 847),m«riMM 
by  Aetiiis  himselfl  If  the  places  where  Anton-as 
Musa  (iL  3,  30.  p.  312),  ApoUoniaa  (ibid,  and  ii. 
8.  43,  p.  319),  and  '-'-r'nlrr  Ttiifirfw  (fi.  8. 
05,  p.  334),  are  quoted,  belong  to  Severua,  ha 
mast  have  livad  towards  the  and  of  the  first  centurr 
ilbrOuiat  Ona  of  hu  nadieal  fonnnke  is  qnoted 
by  Alexander  Tkallianns  (ii.  3,  p.  1 74.).  Fabriaoa 
mentions  (BiU.  Gr.  toL  xiii.  p.  394,  ed.  ret.)  a 
physician  named  Severiamu^  as  quoted  by  Aetius  ; 
but  this  is  pnfaablr  a  mistaka  either  in  tha  Qmk 
text  or  in  the  Ijitin  translation.  He  also  men- 
tions a  phy&ician  named  Theodosius  Sevenu ;  but 
**  Tbaodotium  *^  is  only  the  title  given  bj  Scwua 
to  one  of  hia  aadwMa.  <8ia  AU.  fl^.  ^  nii. 
p.  329.) 

2.  Tha  aathor  of  a  short  Orcek  tieatiaa  11^ 

*E»'mJpwi»  Vfroj  KXMmj^iaiV,  De  Oysteribus,  vchhch 
was  first  published  by  F.  R.  8vo.  H^im. 

PM.18M.  Haia«dledhgr«k»tilfe«rM». 
sophisia,  and  from  some  of  the  words  he  use*  (e. 
doxAiiTMa^f)  may  be  ■uppoied  to  hava  lived  la 
iIm  aiztk  9t  awao A  amliiiv  afttf  Ghiirts  TiMva 
is  nothing  in  the  w«dt  iHlll  Alt  deserves  parti- 
cular  notice  here.  (W.  A.  G.] 

SEVmUS,  tiia  MoUtaet,  with  Cake,  of  Ners^ 
golden  housa,  {TtcAmt,  XV.48  }  8«et.  AV.  31 ; 

CXLSR.)  [P.  S.] 

SEVE'RUS,  ACI'LIUS.  conaul  a.  3^i, 
with  Vatlte  Raawb    «h*  n%B  of  Omimiaa. 

(Fasti.) 

SEVE'RUS,  T.  ALLE'DIUS,  a  Roman  eques, 
married  his  own  niece  to  pIlMa  Agrippina,  beonse 
she  married  her  uncle  the  emperor  ClaudJMu  i!^^ 
Amu  xii.  7  i  comp.  Soet.  Gamd.  26.) 

SEVroUB,  A^NNIUS,  fiither  of  FaUa  On*, 
tilla,  who  yn&  great  prand-daughter  of  Antoninus, 
and  wife  of  the  alder  Uordian.  (CapitoUn.  Crer- 
dfah  Ibw;    8.)  (W*  R.) 

SEVE'RUS,  AQUTLLIUS,  a  Spaniard,  lived 
imder  Valentian,  and  wrote  a  work,  partly  in 
prose  and  partly  in  poetry,  wUsk  ia  thm  daMrihed 
by  Hieronj-mus  (de  Ftr.  ///.  c  3) :  **  voluiii  n. 
quasi  '08oi«-opiK<(i',  totioa  soaa  vitae  atatua 
tinens,  tam  prosa,  quam  Tanibaa, 
iraTa(rTpo^r,  live  nsijpay.*^  (\V( 
Lalini  Minart^  VoL  T.  p.  1491.) 

SEVE'RUS,  IL  AURE'LIUS  ALEXAN- 
DER, vnilly  adkd  ALEXANDER  8BVERUS, 

Roman  emperor,  A.  D.  2*22 — 235,  the  •.r,n  of 
Gessius  Marcianus  and  Julia  Miunaea,  aiju  tir>t 
eoMhi  «f  BbtpdMnt  [see  genealogy  under  Cara- 
calla],  was  bom  at  Arce,  in  Phoenicia,  in  the 
temple  of  Alexander  the  Qreat,  to  which  his  pareuu 
had  repurad  ftr  tha  cafabntrioB  «f  •  ftatival.  There 
is  some  Hoult  a<<  to  the  year  and  day  of  his  birth  ; 
but  the  1st  of  October,  ▲.]>.  205,  is  probably  the 
adoaek dM, dthough  Handte  piMaa  tba arvaalM 
low  as  A.  n.  208.  His  original  lu-une  app<»ars  la 
have  been  Al/mamm  Jiatiiaiuu,  the  ktter  af§tJ^ 
lititfoo  teviogbtMidHifad  ftam  Ui  mAMMl  fnad> 
father.  Upon  the  elevation  of  Elagabalus,  he 
accompanied  his  mother  and  the  court  to  Home, 
a  report  having  been  spread  abroad,  aad  )mnag 
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gttmd  cndtt,  that  he  also,  as  well  as  the  emprr'^r. 
«M  tlM  Mn  of  Caracalia.  This  coaoectioa  was 
iftwwudU  vtngniMd  bf  UbmU^  §at  paUklj 
tpoke  of  the  dtrine  Antonitnn  as  his  sire;  and  the 
sanw  iaci  u  —terted  by  the  geoealogy  recorded  on 
«w—  ■■— lilt,  b  A.A.m  Setnnadoplkl 
Eta^nbalus  and  created  Caesar,  pontiflP,  consul 
•nd  prineepa  jorentutia,  at  tlio  inatigation  of 
thft  MVto  maA  feme  JwSm  jgw,  wIm^  hmmng 
the  ineritaM^  (iestructioii  of  one  grandsoo^  MOlTcd 
to  provide  beforehand  for  the  quiet  ■ueeaadon  of 
tba  other.  The  names  Aletianm  tad  Bamamiu 
were  noir  laid  aside,  and  those  of  M.  Aurcliia 
^/Iftniitfitfr  substituted  ;  M,  Aurdiut  in  Tirtne  of  his 
adoption  ;  AUjcander  in  conaequence,  as  was  asserted, 
of  .1  dir(>ct  ttmMim  «■  lltopart  of  the  Sjrian  god. 
Kl  ijahalus  speedily  repented  of  his  choice,  and 
made  many  elTorts  to  remove  one  upon  whom  he  now 
boked  with  jaJaij  a>  %  ilaii|MiM  rival ;  but  hia 
rrpented  efforts,  open  as  well  as  secret,  being  fnis- 
tnted  by  the  vigilance  of  Mamaea  and  the  affiee- 
lioa  of  the  wMian,  Mmtaally  M  toMawni  iiilb, 
ai  has  b<'en  relat.  d  elatwlm  [St.A«AAALI» ; 
MABBAi  MaMAKA.J 

Alonndaf  was  ftrtkwith  ttdiuowlad^^  anpaiof 

by  the  pnietorians,  and  tMr  dioicc  was  upnn  the 
asiae  day  confinned  br  tlM  mate,  who  voted  all 
tlw  CMtonary  diattintiwia;  and  thiu  ba  aieaiided 
tlie  throne,  on  the  1 1th  of  March,  A.  D.  222,  in  his 
serenteenth  year,  adding  Severui  to  his  other  desig* 
nations,  in  order  to  mark  more  explicitly  the  descent 
vbteh  ht  daimad  from  Um  fiuher  <rf  Caracalia. 

For  the  space  of  nine  years  the  sway  of  the  new 
monarch  was  unmarked  by  any  great  event;  but  a 
padoal  reformation  waa  aflMad  in  tarioBS 
aliusei  which  had  so  long  preyed  upon  the  state  ; 
men  of  learning  and  virtue  were  promoted  to  the 
chief  dignitiai^  vliila  «lia  chy  and  tlia  empire  at 
large  began  to  recover  a  healthier  tone  in  religion, 
Bwralft,  and  politics.    But  daring  tiie  period  of 
tranqafllity  in  Imly,  a  great  mahrtieii  had  takta 
place  in  the  Kiul,  whose  effects  were  soon  fi-tt  in 
the  Homan  proviacea,  and  gave  rise  to  a  aerica  of 
mvaUent  wMeh  ibaelc  tta  irarii  fbr  ceatnisti 
The  Persians,  after  having  submitted  to  the  sway 
^  Alexander  the  Great,  of  the  Seleucidae,  and  of  the 
P^tUana  in  tarn,  had  made  a  desperate  effort  to 
t-):i\\x\  their  independence:  after  a  protHMtad  and 
•aagiiinary  straggle,  their  chief,  Artazerzes,  over- 
Oaie  the  warlike  Artabanus,  aiid  the  sovereignty  of 
Central  Alia  paMi  fviwar  from  the  hands  of  the 
Aliaridae.    The  conqueror*,  flushed  with  victory, 
BBW  liegan  to  form  more  ample  schemes,  and  fondly 
lioped  that  the  time  had  vnm  ttrivad  wlMa  liiayiiiiglit 
thrust  forth  the  Western  tyrants  from  the  regions 
they  had  so  long  usurped,  and,  recovering  the  vast 
'"■iitaB  aoaa  nmj%^  \ff  Mr  mmletB,  again 
'^'1''  supreme  over  all  Asia,  from  the  Indus  to  the 
AfgMan.  Accordingly,  as  early  as  a.  d.  229,  Meao- 

ftftlftM^  mm  J  *-  ^m^^  A  i^iiiaM  ii  S  ■      *  ^  * 

BM  Dyna  wwa  MinaMma  oyiBv  Tmonova 
■*dea;  aad  Alexander,  finding  that  peace  cnuld  no 
|>ipr  ba  nintainad,  aet  forth  from  ilome  in  a.  d. 
**>  to  awona  ia  penon  the  command  of  the  Ro- 

njan  legions.    The  opposing  hosta  met  in  the  level 
Pyn  twyond  the  Euphrates,  in  a.  d.  2.T2.  Arta- 
was  overtlirown  in  a  great  battle,  and  driven 
the  Ttgili  t  bat  the  emperor  did  not  prose- 
21*  his  advantatre,  for  intelligence  hnving  reached 
^  of  a  great  movement  among  the  German  tribes, 
be  htirried  back  to  At  dly,  wban  ht  oriebniida 
ia  tha  ntnu  of  JLA.  m 
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Such  is  the  ncconnt  piven  of  the  remilf  of  this 
campaign  by  all  ancient  whtera,  with  the  exception 
of  Hafadka,  wha  diawa  a  ftlgblfU  pietm  of  tba 

losses  sustained  hy  the  sword  and  by  diiease,  and 
represents  Severus  as  having  been  obliged  toietraat 
ingloriously  into  Syria,  with  the  mere  utdetea  of  aa 
army.  Hut  the  well  known  hostility  of  this  histo- 
rian to  Several  would,  in  itael^  throw  discredit  upon 
theae  etatameata,  aalaia  eofrabonted  by  more  im- 
partial testimony ;  and  the  character  of  the  prince 
nirbida  us  to  suppose  that  be  would  have  deliberately 
planned  and  executed  a  fraud  which  could  have 
imposed  upon  no  one,  and  would  have  comracnionited 
by  speeches  to  the  senate  and  people,  by  nicrials,  by 
inscriptions,  and  finally  by  a  gorgeous  tnuniph,  that 
which  in  reality  was  a  shameful  and  most  diaaMeua 
defeat.  Although  little  doubt,  thorefon-,  can  be 
entertained  with  regard  to  the  mam  tucls  of  tlie 
expedition,  the  determination  of  the  dates  it  a 
matter  of  con»idemble  difhciihy,  and  }i.\s  given  rise 
to  much  controversy  among  cbronologert ;  for  tlie 
^vtaence  is  oocn  caaipiMBiM  ana  aaniaua*  %jn 
the  whole,  the  opinion  of  Fckhc!  (vol.  vii.  p.  274) 
aaema  the  moat  probable.  He  oondadea  that  Severua 
left  Aa  dtf  #Mr  tba  Ftnha  war,  at  tiM  ead  of  A.  Bw 

•2^0.  or  the  Ix-ginning  of  a.  d.  ;  that  the  battia 
with  ArtaxerxM  waa  fought  in  a.  i».  232 ;  and 
tbatthe  tfinnph  waa  cdabnited  towards  the  end  of 

A.  D.  23.1. 

Meanwhile,  the  Germans  having  crossed  the 
Rhine,  were  now  devastating  Gaul.  Sevenis  quitted 
the  metropolis  with  an  army,  ia  tiM  caane  of  a.  D. 

1 ;  but  before  he  h.i<l  made  any  progress  in  the 
campaign,  he  was  w.iylaid  by  a  small  band  of  mu- 
tinous soldiers,  instigated,  it  is  said,  by  Maximinaa, 
and  slain,  along  with  his  mother,  in  the  early  part 
of  A.  D.  235,  in  the  3Uth  year  of  bis  age,  and  the 
141b  af  bis  reign. 

All  ratiks  were  plunped  in  the  deepest  grief  by 
tbe  intelligence  of  his  death,  and  their  sorrow  waa 
laadawd  amn  poignant  by  tba  weB-fcaawa  coarss- 
ness  and  brutality  of  his  successor  [Maximini's]. 
Never  did  a  sovereign  better  merit  the  regreu  of 
his  people.  Hia  aabla  and  graeefbl  presence,  tha 
gentleness  and  courtesy  of  his  manners,  and  the 
ready  access  granted  to  persons  of  every  grade, 
produced,  at  an  early  period,  an  impression  tn  his 
favour,  which  became  deeply  engraven  on  tba 
hearts  of  all  by  the  justice,  wisdom,  and  clemency 
which  ho  uniformly  dispbived  in  all  public  t rant- 
actions,  and  by  the  Btmparity  and  purity  which 
distinguished  his  private  life.  The  fonnation  of 
his  character  must,  in  a  great  measure,  be  asciiljed 
to  the  high  principles  instilled  by  his  mother,  who 
not  only  guarded  his  life  with  watchful  care  against 
the  treachery  of  Eiagabalos,  but  was  not  lesa  vigi- 
lant la  piesenlug  bis  meiab  ftaai  iba  aontamina^ 
ti  in  of  the  double-dyed  i)nif1i.r'»cy  with  nliich  he 
was  surrounded.  The  sou  deeply  telt  tiie  obli|(a- 
tloBS  wbicb  1m  owed  to  saeb  a  parant,  aad  repaid 
them  by  the  most  n  spectful  tenderness  and  dutiful 
Bubnyission  to  her  will.  The  implicit  reliance  which 
he  reposed  OB  bcr  judgment,  ia  said  to  bata  Isd  to 
his  untimely  end  ;  for  Mamaea  inculcated  excessiva 
and  ill-timed  parsimony,  which  conjoined  with  tha 
strict  diieipllne  enforced,  at  length  alienated  the 
affections  of  the  troops,  trilo  were  at  one  time 
deeply  attached  to  his  person,  sensible  was  he 
of  this  futal  error,  that  he  is  said  to  have  reproached 
his  malhar,  with  his  dying  breath,  as  the  cause  of 
tba  CKtoMmpba.    (llandiaa.  v.  £,  17— 2S,  vi 
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1 — 18;  Dion  CaMi  Ixxz.  fng. ;  Lunprid.  Alex. 
Setytr.,  comp.  Avimta,  ElagaL ,  Vleler,  dir  dwt. 
zxir.,  EpiL  nif;;  fiwnn.  viiL  14  ;  Zosim.  i.  1 1 

—IS.)  LW.  a.j 
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SF.VE'RUS,  CA'SSTT^S.  n  col.  V.mt.-d  nmtor 
and  tatirical  writer,  in  the  tinic  of  Augustas  and 
Tibarim,  ii  aappoaad  hf  WcMmK  to  mm  been 
bom  about  B.  (.  ■'().  lie  it  called  in  tiM  Index  of 
Authors  to  tbe  thirty-fifth  book  of  Pliny  La^fula- 
jNit,  that  is,  a  natir«  of  Longula,  a  town  of  Latinn. 
He  was  a  man  of  low  origin  and  disMlute  cha- 
racter, but  was  much  feared  by  the  severity  of  his 
attack*  upon  the  Roman  nobles.  He  must  have 
commenced  his  career  M  ft  pablie  slanderer  rery 
early,  if  he  is  the  person  against  whom  the  sixth 
cpode  of  Horace  is  directed,  as  is  supposed  by 
May  ancient  and  modem  commentators.  He  at- 
tracted particular  attention  by  accusinfi-  nf  poison- 
ing, in  B.  c.  9,  Noniiw  AsprenaS)  the  friend  of 
Aagvatat,  wIm  wm  MMM  \j  Arinina  Polfio 
( SueLAuff.  56  ;  Plin.  //.  y.  xxxr.  12.  s.46 ;  Quintil. 
z.  I.§  23  •  Dion  Cass.  Ir.  4).  Towarda  tha  latter  end 
ef  tha  ndpi  of  Angnstaa,  8«vma  wm  luntihad 
by  Aucustus  to  the  island  of  Crete  on  account  of 
hia  UbeUooa  versea  against  tha  diatingniehad  men 
aad  wmm  it  Roim}  Vet  m  1m  •tfll  cainhimi 
to  Vlita  libels,  he  was  deprived  of  his  pro- 
perty in  the  reign  of  Tiberina,  a.  d.  24,  and  re- 
moved to  the  desert  island  of  Seriphoa,  whara  he 
diad  in  great  pofto^lft  At  tWenty-fifth  year  of 
Inaaxile.  Ilieronymns  places  his  death  in  a.  n. 
SS»  and  if  this  be  correct  he  wum  bainsiiod  in  a.  d. 
8L  Gmsiiu  Severus  introduced  a  new  style  of 
oratory,  and  is  said,  by  the  author  of  the  Dialo^tic 
on  Orators  (cc  19,  26X  to  have  been  the  first  who 
deserted  the  style  of  Uta  ancient  orators  ;  and  ac- 
cordiitu'ly  Afcycr  observes,  that  dividing  the  history 
of  Houuui  oratory  into  three  epochs,  Cato  would 
be  the  chief  of  tha  aider  adiool,  Cieera  of  the 
middle  period,  and  Severus  of  the  later.  The 
works  of  Severus  were  proichbed,  but  ware  pai^ 
nitlad  by  Calignk  to  ba  nnd  t^pSm.  (IW.  Am, !. 
72,  iv.  21,  (le  Orai.  19,  26  ;  Senec  Coritror.  iii. 
iniU ;  QuintiL  x.  1.  S  1H>  t  Snet  Oalu.  16.  VUtU. 
S;  PHb.  W.ir,  ^  la  h  {  M^MnL  AT.  iL  4 1 
Hieron.  ta  Euteb.  Chrm.  2048  ;  Weichert,  Dt> 
ImcH  Varii  at  CoMsU  Parmmm  VUa,  Grimae, 
1836,  pp.  190—312,  where  the  reader  will  find 
every  thing  that  is  known  aboat  Caanus  Severus  ; 
Drumann,  Getekichie  Romt^  voL  ii.  p.  161  ;  Meyer, 
Oralorvm  Romanorum  FragmentOy  pp.  545 — ojl, 
2d  ed.) 

SEVE'IiUS,  CATriJUS.    1.  Consul  in  a.  n. 
1 2U,  was  made  by  Hadrian  governor  of  Syria,  and 
subsequently  pwafccfa  «M,  bat  waa  woiid 
from  the  latter  post  in  a.  d.  138,  because  he 
-  expressed  disapprobaUoa  at  the  adoption  of  An* 
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toninoa  Pioi,  in  mnsequence  of  hia  beiiwanxioiu  te 
gain  (ba  ainpira  fer  bbnadC  Ha  was  ibs  sBBtaMal 

great-grandfather  of  the  emperor  Aurelius  f«*e 
VoLLp.4^1.  Saraniawasafriaadof  the  joBBfcr 
PHny,  aBtWH  of  wbota  hMiit  m 
him.  (Capitolin.  Spart.  5,  15,  24,  3f«  . 
Plin.  Ep,  I.  22,  iii.  6,  v.  I,  et  alibi.) 

2.  A  relation  of  the  emperor  Alennder  I 
and  a  member  of  hb  eottsiliam,  b  deecribed  as  rar 
omnium  doctissimtit.    (T^mprid.  Alex.  Sever.  68. > 

SEVE  RUS,  CE'STIUS.    (CnnTitTis  No.  5.] 

SEVFRUS,  CrNCIUS,  sUin  by  the  on^anr 
Septimius  Severus  (Spartian.  Scrtr.  13),  is  pro- 
bably the  same  as  the  pontifcx  Cingius  SeTerus. 
who  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  tba  bwial  of 
Commodus.    (Lomprid.  C<immod.  2(1.) 

SKVE'KUS,  CLAU'DIUS.  1.  The  leader  of 
tbaHoho«ii,A.B.68l  (Tnllitf.L68.) 

2.  Cn.  Claudius  Ssvkrcs,  consid  with 
Krucius  CJams,  in  ▲.o.  146,  in  which  ^< 
emperor  Banna  wm  bam.    (Spm  ' 
Cod,  Just  6.  tit.  26.  s.  I.) 

ft.  Ti.  QuMUV%  SsvsRua,  constd  a.  d.  200^ 
whb  a  AtMaa  VktarimiL  (Gad.  JiMt  t.  tit. 

45.  s.  1,  et  alibi.) 

SEVE'RUS,  CORNETLIUS,  aecording  to  tha 
criticism  of  Quintilian,  more  distingniahed  as  a 
verse-maker  than  as  a  poet,  was contOMfpOtanr  with 
Ovid,  by  whom  he  i«  addressed  in  one  of  tbe 
Epistles  written  fruni  Pontus.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  poem  entitled  Helium  Skulum,  which  he  w  as 
prevented  by  death  from  completing.  Seneca  has 
preserved  {Suasor.  viL)  a  fragment  by  Severus,  on 
the  death  of  Cicero  ;  and  in  om  of  kia  B^iolloa  ba 
speaks  of  him  as  having  written  upon  Aetnn  ;  but 
whether  thia  waa  an  independent  piece  or  was  in- 
atoded  to  tba  BMm  Wm,  wo  mmbI  toB.  [See 
LiTciLu  s  Junior.] 

The  ahova-mentioned  fngmentii  and  a  £bw  ia> 
oonidondila  aeraps,  coUeetod  cbiofly  fran  tiw  graas* 
marians,  will  be  found  in  Wemsdnrf.  PoVl,  I.jt, 
At  in.  voL  iv.  pt.  i.  pp.  217, 225,  comp.  vol.  iv.  pc  L 
p.  33,  vol.  V.  pt.  iii.  p.  1469.  (Ovid,  Ep.  av  PomL 
iv.  2.  2  :  Senec  8mm,  viL  i|pM.  Inix. :  QuintiL 
X.  l.§89.)  [W.  H  ] 

SEVE'RUS,  CU'RTIUS,  a  Roman  office  r  m 
Syria,  in  a.  n.  52.    (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  5,i.) 

SHVK'UrS,  FLA'VIUS  VALERIUS,  Ro- 
man  emperor,  a.  d,  306 — 307.  After  tbe  abdicatioa 
of  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  followed  by  the  ele- 
vation of  Oalerius  with  Crmstaiitiii'i  Chlorus  to  the 
rank  of  Augusti,  it  became  necessary,  in  order  is 
maintain  tho  odioM  of  tba  empire,  to  appeint  new 
Caesars  [Dioci/ktiam  s].  The  right  of  nomi- 
nation waa  conceded  to  Galerios,  who  aelecied  tve 
OHStaiw  of  bla  owB,  dovotod,  na  bo  baBovod^  to  bv 
interests,  Maxiniinus  Daza  and  Sevent<^  TholttiM', 
an  obacnia  lUjhan  ad  venturer,  altogether  aftnawa, 
omai  ibt  ^itolito^  tlAoMi^  id£u,  adborant  ef 
his  patron,  was  invested  with  the  ina%nin  of  bia 
new  dignity  at  Milan,  on  the  let  of  May,  a.d.  30% 
by  HereuUns  in  person,  and  obtained  Italy,  ai>d 
probably  Africa  ud  Upper  Pannoaii  dai^  m  bb 
provinces.  But  ns  soon  as  intelli  gence  was  reoeivad 
uf  tho  death  of  Constantius  Chlortis,  which  hap> 
pened  at  Yoric,  in  Jttly,  A.  D.  806,  Seveni<i 
forthwith  proclaimed  Augustus  in  his  stead,  ly 
(ialeriuB,  and  soon  after  was  instructed  to  quell  the 
dbturbances  excited  by  the  nsnrpolioB  of  Maiwi 
tius.  The  details  of  this  disastmus  campnic-i.  t?ie 
advance  of  ScTcnu  upon  tha  ca^ial,  the  detection 
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of  his  troops,  his  hasty  retreat,  and  hia  surrender 
at  RaTenim  to  Herculiut,  upon  the  most  lolcmii 
MMiaMM  9i  MDple  pw>t«Btto«,  hsTO  been  rakted 

in  a  former  article  [Jif  axkntii  s].  In  spite,  how- 
ever, of  all  the  promiaes  of  the  conqueror,  the  ran* 
quinhed  pcflice  WM  MBWJTSd  M  a  |M'U(NMP  ef  W 
to  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  and  detained  in  captivity 
nt  Trea  Tabiemae,  on  the  Appkm  road,  where, 
upon  reeeiring  intimation  that  ne  might  dMNMe  the 
manner  of  hi*  death,  he  opened  his  veins,  and  was 
eti tombed  in  the  lepulchre  of  Gallientia,  D.  307. 
(Panegr.  VeL  i.  t.;  Auct.  De  Mori.  Pertee.  18, 
19,  20,  35,39;  Victor,  <U  Cae$.  40,  J^.  40; 
Entrop.  X.  2$  Baeonlft  VaMw  5—10;  Zo«im. 


SEVERUS. 


805 


n.  8,  10.) 


oooi  ov  f&Afiro  TAUMOs  awmv9m 
SBVBltUS,  HERlUNnre.  •  ftW  «r  die 

\otinper  Pliny,  who  speaks  of  hiBM  "tiv^Md^ 

siiijus."    (  Plin.  Ep.  ir.  28.) 

SEVE'RUS,  JU'LIUS,  a  kgatin  of  Hadrian, 
waa  first  goTemorof  Britain,  frnm  which  he  was 
snrnmoncd  by  the  emperor  to  take  the  command  of 
lite  war  against  the  Jews.  After  the  conclusion  of 
tUs  war  he  was  pboed  over  Bithynia,  which  he 
goTenied  with  gmit  wi<;dom  and  justice.  He 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Severus,  whom 
Pliny  addresses  in  MTeral  of  hit  letters,  as  Olan- 
d'lrp  has  done  in  his  Onomasticon  ;  fnr  the  friend 
ot  i'iiny  was  Catiliut  Severus,  aa  haa  been  shown 
■bava.   (Dian  Ova.  fads.  18,  U) 

SF.VE'RI'S,  JU'LIUS,  a  Roman  (rrammnriaTi, 
ef  whom  nothing  ia  known,  is  the  author  of  a 

first  published  by  Heusinuer.  tni;f'ther  with 
the  work  of  Flavius  Mallioa  Theodoras  on  the 
HBe  aabjeet,  OnelC  1765,  nd  Lagd.  BaL  17M. 
It  is  also  included  in  Oihftid%  Ar^JML  AM 
Metric  Oxon.  1837. 

SBVE'RUS,  Ll'DIUS,  Roman  emperor  from 
AiAi  461—465.    He  was  a  Lucanian  by  birth, 
and  owed  his  accession  to  Ricimer,  who  placed 
him  on  the  throne  of  Rome  after  the  assassina- 
tion of  Mi^Nian.    His  proclamation  took  place 
at  Ravenna,  on  the  19th  or  20th  of  November, 
461,  and  the  Roman  senate  confirmed  the  elec- 
tion aooB  atb&nmit.   Be  wm  aa  •beeora  mn, 
and  his   name  is  not  mentioned   previous  to 
tiie  murder  of  MajoriaDi  of  which  he  was  one 
•f  ^  principal  amenta    No  MCt  of  Ma  feign 
WIS  recorded  but  oiip,  namely  his  condemnation 
of  Agrippiniu,  and  the  sobsaquent  pardon  which 
ht  giantad  to  Mm  Is  4fS.    L«ov  Hi*  BmIrb 
^peror,  declined  to  acknowledge  him,  but  after- 
wards complied  with  the  wishes  of  the  powerful 
Baeiner,  to  whom  we  nfcr  fo  the  political  events 
^  the  time.    Severus  died  in  Rome  on  the  15th 
^  Amiuty  465,  or  ptriiiH  MBH 


(Idatins,  Chronteon  ;  C^ronicon  Alexandr. ;  Eragr, 
iL  7  ;  Theoph.  p.  97 ;  Jomaud.  iM  HA,  G^k* 
e.45.)  [W.P.] 


ooor  OF  UBIV8  onitinL 

BIVE'RUS  SANCTUS,tliawritarofani 
haean  pastoral  of  considerable  merit,  extending  to 
1 32  lines,  in  choriambic  metre,  first  published  by 
P.  Pithou  in  his  ^  Veterum  aliquot  Oalliae  Theola* 
porum  Scripta  '  (4to.  Paris,  \hW)  a".  .*vrrn  ///r*^ 
torit  et  Poetite  ChrutioMi  Carmen  Uucolicum.  The 
subfed  idrtea  to  a  Monain  among  cattle,  whidi, 
afler  sweeping  over  Pannonia,  Illyria,and  Belgica, 
waa  devastating  the  pastures  of  the  conntry  where 
the  MMia  It  hid  t  that  it,  probably  GanI  (sea 
V.  22).  The  speakers  who  open  the  dialogue  nre 
Bocnloa  and  Aegon,  both  pagans ;  and  these  ars 
aftttwaida  johiad  by  Titjrms,  a  GhriiliBB.  Bveidaa 
recounts,  with  deep  grief,  the  disease  and  doath  by 
which  bis  oxen  had  been  visited.  While  Aegon  ia 
eoodelii^  whh  hfan,  and  marrdling  that,  althoogh 
many  of  their  neighbooxa  bad  been  idHicted  bj 
this  calamity,  some  had  remained  altogether  un- 
injured, Tityrus,  one  of  those  who  haid  escaped, 
comes  up,  and,  on  btiof  questioned,  declares  that 
he  attributed  the  preservation  of  hi*?  property  to 
the  sign  of  the  cross  impressed  upon  the  foreheads 
of  his  flocks,  and  to  the  wttilrip  af  Jana,  wliieh 
he  himself  practised,  at  the  mm*  time  recommend- 
ing bis  friends  to  adopt  the  iaith  which  he  pro- 
fessed, aa  the  only  sore  MMt^Mud  and  remedy* 
Ruculus,  convinced  by  his  arguments,  and  hoping 
to  avert  the  pestilence  from  his  herds,  agrees  to 
beeema  a  toiwrati,  Atgon  aba  expresses  his  will* 

ingness  to  receive  the  truth,  and  l>oth,  conducted 
by  Tityrus,  proceeded  to  the  city,  for  the  purpose 
01  efliniBg  hemage  at  tlia  shrine  af  Chrfat. 

With  regard  to  the  nntlmr  little,  or  rather  no- 
thing, is  known  ;  for  every  particuhtf  iworded  with 
regard  to  him,  readvea  itadf  into  a  tagae 
tnra.  Ansonins  mentioaa  a  Fhfthu  Sanetua  as  his 
kinsman  (ParttUaf.  xriii.  xix),  uid  Sidonius 
Apollinaris  (£/>.  viii.  11)  speaks  of  his  friend 
Scmelm,wh»  had  been  blslMp  «f  BeidMas;  bat 
the  composer  of  the  eclo^yn©  now  under  considera- 
tion, is  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  same  with 
SatKtuMy  a  friend  of  Paulinos  Nobmos,  to  whoea 
that  prelate  addresses  his  twenty-sixth  rpistie, 
while  Pithou  proceeds  a  step  farther,  and  maiuuuus 
that  ha  alto  tiie  rhetorician  Endeilichini,  wheal 
Paulinus  names  in  a  letter  to  Sulpicius  Severus 
(Ep,  ix.  comp.  Sirmoud,  ad  SidoH.  ApoU,  Ep.  iv. 
8).  Afleanlingl7,1ia  pabHshadtlMattoadadhion 
of  the  pastnrnl  in  his  **  EpigranUBtto  tt  Poemata 
Vett,"  &&  (Paris,  1590),  as  Omaas  Aam  Sfutdi, 
idntyEnMMi  JBhfcrft,  *  JfatMat  Jbaai;  aod, 
since  that  period,  scholars,  according  to  their  con- 
viction, have  adopted  one  oc  other,  or  both  of  these 
titles. 

From  the  internal  evidence  afforded  by  the  piece 
itailL  vaanlad  tocooclada  that  it  belongs  to  tha 
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beginning  of  the  iiUh  century  ;  and  tbat  the  petti- 
knee  to  which  it  idm,  is  tiM  mm  m  that  wUeh 

entered  Italy  along  with  Alaric,  in  a.  n.  409. 
Beyond  thu  w«  can  hardly  Tentoxe  to  advance. 

The  6nt  two  edittom  wo  hvm  limtij  ntmtL 
It  will  bo  found  also  in  the  /?<&/ig|lfni  J'alrum 
Mojc.^  hi  Lngd.  167  7i  toL  vi.  n.  MC;  in  the 
BibUaHeea  Pairmm  of  Galland,  ftl  Vnet.  1788, 
yoL  ^i.  p.  207,  and  in  Wemsdorf P.  L.  M.^ 
Tol.  it.  p.  217.  It  ha«  been  published  leparately 
by  \Vcii2iu»»  8vo.  Francf.  1612  ;  with  the  notet 
of  Weitziu*  and  Sebems,  8ro.  Lug.  Bat.  1715 
and  1745;  by  Richtcr,  Ito.  Ilamb.  1747  ;  and 
by  Piper,  Ovo.  (iotL  Iti'io.  A  dicsertation  on 
Severut  Sanctu*  n  containad  in  Wonudorf,  Poit. 
Jyit.  Afin.  vol.  il  p.  53,  seqq.,  comp.  vol.  iv.  pt.  2. 
pp.  8uti,  8r2«  voL  T.  pu  3.  p.  1449  ;  and  in  the 
edition  of  Pip«.  .    [W.  B.] 

SEVE'RUS,  L.  SEPTI'MirS,  Roman  mpe- 
lor  A.  D.  193 — 211,  waa  bom  on  the  lith  of 
April,  a.i».  Ue,  MOT  UfilialB  Africa,  and  il  hM 
been  remarked,  tb;it  be  was  tlif  only  Roman  em- 
peror  who  waa  a  native  of  that  continent.  Hia 
fimily  was  oC  oqnaoliian  node  $  tho  nam  of  hit 

father  waa  Oetn,  of  his  mother  Fulvin  Pin,  and 
from  the  corretpondenM  of  appeUation  and  country 
we  may  foirlj  conjecture  that  no  waa  a  iitoandaat 
of  tho  Septimiua  SeTema  of  Leptit  to  whom  Statiua 
Addre««es  a  eraeeAil  poem.  He  devoted  hiniaelf 
eagerly  when  a  boy  to  the  itndy  of  Greek  and 
Latin  litoiatDn»  ttid  hanBo  a  proficient  in  the»e 
langtingns.  Havinp  removed  to  Rome  he  entered 
upon  a  public  career,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty-two 
was  made  praetor  elect  by  M.  Aurelin,  hia  ambi- 
tious views  having  been  effectually  promoted  by 
the  influence  of  his  kinaman  Septimius  Severua, 
who  had  haon  nlMd  to  tho  OMiratehip.  Fkwn 

this  time  forward  the  pmureis  of  Sevmu  was 
ateady  and  rapid.  Ue  suoceaaiTaly  OQBnwnded 
tho  wnrth  legion  tihw  atrteiwd  Mor  MawriHw 

—  governed,  with  high  reputation  for  impar- 
tiality and  int^rity,  the  pronnca  of  Gallia  Lag- 
dnnendo— •WM  legate  VmouAt,  fntomA  of 
Sicily,  and  consul  suSeetas  in  a.  d.  185,  along 
with  Apuleiua  Rufinua,  being  one  of  the  twenty* 
five  who  in  that  year  purekaaed  the  oflke  from 
Oenndor  [Clsandbr].  He  waa  anbaaqtwntly 
commander-iti  rhief  of  the  anny  in  Pannnnia  and 
lliyrui,  ;ind  upon  the  death  of  Commodus  ten* 
dend  his  allegiance  to  Pertinaz,  but  after  the 
mnnifT  of  the  latter,  and  the  nhanieful  elevation 
of  Julianas,  which  excited  universal  indignation 
throoghovt  tho  |nofinQea»  ho  waa  hfaMdf  pro- 
claimed emperor  by  the  troops  at  Camutum.  Al- 
thoush  he  consented  with  reluctance  to  receive 
thia  hononr,  yet,  when  Ue  dtilrian  waa  oaoa  nado 
he  acted  with  the  greatest  promptitude  and  energy. 
While  Pescennitta  N^er,  who  had  been  minted  as 
Augmtua  by  tho  oaalani  legion,  waa  Mteriug 
at  Antioch,  Severus  luan  hf>d  straight  upon  Rome, 
and  disregarding  the  threata,  the  ■■■aaiina,and  the 
peaceful  overttu«e  of  Jnliamia,  aa  wdl  aa  the  xeio> 
futions  of  the  senate,  in  terms  of  which  he  had 
been  declared  a  public  enemy,  he  pressed  onwards 
with  great  rapidity,  announcing  himself  every 
wlMre  as  the  avengv  of  Poctinax,  wlioeo  nana  he 
nssnmed,  and  from  that  time  forward  constantly 
retained  among  his  titles.  His  arrival  before  the 
dty  on  tho  lat  or  2d  of  June,  a.  d.  19S,  wae  the 
signal  for  the  death  of  Jii!ianii<!  f  Jt'ijANfTs"),  and 
the  pnetonoua  having  aubmittoU,  his  tirat  cxerciie 


of  power  was  to  tak«  vengeance  on  tho  artaal 
■nudewta  of  IVwieeg    Hethf  loBoilid  ttewii 

of  the  guards,  Burroundod  thoM  vith  his  legMMM, 
coapeUad  them  to  knr  devil  their  anna,  and 
heniM  than  ftooi  BoM^  Middiiv  thM  npw 

pain  of  death  to  approach  within  a  knndred  wuim 
of  tho  metropolis.  Thia  net  of  joaCioa  end  if 
policy  being  performed,  ho  proaaeded  to  ati» 
the  city,  where  all  orders  in  the  elate  now  vied 
with  each  other  in  wdcoming  him  with  jojial 
homage.  Ho  dedared  Clodius  Albinns,  whose 
rivalry  he  dnadod,  Caesar,  —  oekbmted  the  oba^ 
quiea  of  Pertinax  with  the  utmost  splendor, —  dis- 
tributed an  enormous  donative  to  bis  aoidien, 
amounting  we  aie  told  to  30,000  ■oilewoa  Ibveach 
man,  and  having  arranged  all  matters  connected 
with  the  internal  government  of  the  atate,  quitted 
Rome  within  thirty  days  after  his  trfanfhnl  ealry, 
and  hurried  to  the  East  in  order  to  prosecute  the 
war  against  Niger*  While  be  marched  diivct 
towards  Syria  ntAo  bad  of  nfoitiMefUifiH«M| 
he  doN|>atched  some  legions  into  Africa,  lest  the 
enemy  passing  through  liiflypt,  or  along  the  roasf. 
might  ghin  poeoonion  of  the  great  granary  of  dM 
cnipirc  and  sUirve  the  metropolis.  So  eagerly  did 
he  watch  over  thia  departmant  of  tho  public  aer* 
The  hi  after  liih,  that  wkm  bo  diid  the  alMo- 
houses  of  Rome  were  found  to  oontaia  e  ate^  of 
com  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  oeven  year*, 
and  aa  moch  oil  aa  would  have  supplied  the  wmou 
ofall  Iti^ftrfive. 

The  procress  of  the  campaign,  which  waa  tenr.j- 
nated  by  the  capture  of  Niger  after  the  battle  of 
ImmiiA.1i.  194,  need  not  be  MMftadHii  (Nwen, 
I*K«ntNNi('s].  But  Sevenis  was  not  yet  sati^ftf  d. 
Some  of  the  border  tribes  still  refuaina  to  acknew 
ledge  hia  authority,  he  cnaied  the  infhailM  in 
the  following  year  (a.  n.  lf)5).  wasted  their  Und*, 
ci^turad  thou  citiea,  forced  all  whom  ho  mnun- 

AJtabenitUMj  Arabinis,  and  Parthicu'-.  In  A.  D.  1S6 
Byaaotium,  after  an  obatinato  raaiatance,  protmcied 
nanriy  duee  yeerai  wna  tdno,  lo  the  great  jor 
of  the  emperor,  who  treated  the  vanquished  wit't 
little  moderation.  Ita  huaoaa  walla  were  levelled 
with  the  earth,  ita  aoldien  and  magiatrates  were 
put  to  death,  the  property  of  the  dtixens  was  c^m* 
fiacated,  and  the  town  itself^  deprived  of  all  ita 
political  privileges,  made  over  to  the  Perinthiaoa. 
Meanwhile  Clodius  Albinos,  who,  although  created 
Caesar,  found  that  after  the  dehtniction  of  Niger 
he  was  treated  with  liulc  consideratioo,  had 
accepted  the  impoial  dignity  pfeifcied  bf  tho 
trot>p8  in  Gaul.  S<:'verus  being  thus  compelled  is 
return  to  Europe,  endeavooiod.  in  tho  firat  in- 
atewe,  to  ie»ofe  bh  wMt%wd^  by  tNeeborr,  hot 

his  schemes  having  been  baffled,  he  pri^iiu-d  a 
decree  of  the  benate^  pronouncing  him  a  pttbiic 
enemy,  and  then  iMBlened  as  «e  Oanl  to  pnueeela 
the  war.  <^ii  the  iiinttee«A  of  February,  a.  ix 
197*  the  contending  hosts  oncoontered  near  Lyons, 
tho  rivala  eonunanding  in  person,  eeeh  at  the  heel 
of  150,000  DMO.  lie  battle  waa  firveely  tm- 
tested,  and  for  a  time  ibrtune  seemed  to  waver. 
Severus,  when  rallying  his  men,  lost  his  horse  and 
narrowly  escaped  being  ahdn  \  bat  evoitually  hie 
gnperinr  skill  and  experience  prevailed.  The  ]•>«« 
upon  both  sides  was  terrible.  The  whoie  piaui 
was  eoverad  with  the  dead  and  waMidad»  and 
streams  of  blood  mingled  with  the  waters  of  the 
libone.  Alhinua  Um^  refi^  in  a  hooaa  aaar  the 
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finding  himielf  hotly  piirsaed  and  lib 

n-treat  cut  off,  periihed  by  hia  own  hand.  The 
conqueror,  after  feaatiog  apoa  the  ipeeUfik  of  hit 
enem7*s  corp«e,  ordemd  »•  hmi  I*  bt  «■!  off 
and  despatched  to  Rome,  whither  he  quickly 
followed,  and  put  to  death  many  senators  sus- 
pected of  hariog  been  in  correspoudeoce  with  the 
fBtt.  Otmrn  WW  ezhibitadt  nd  iMfeMei  be- 
^tnwpd  on  the  people ;  but  as  soon  as  the  f^rst 
excitement  of  oocoeaa  had  passed  away  Sevenis, 
■ISI  iior  milituy  renown,  resolred  to 

r»*t«m  to  Asia,  and  again  aasail  the  Parthians, 
who,  taking  advantage  of  the  civil  sthfe  in  the 
Wei,  had  gpwd  mtg  If  Mopolwiito  Aeeordingly 
h**  itft  forth  accompanied  by  his  sons  Caracalla 
aad  Oeta,  crossed  the  Eapbntea  early  in  the  year 

JLm      199^  MlA  OMUBMMOd  %  Wliw  of  OfMUdiOBS 

vUob  W&n  attended  with  the  most  brilliant  re- 
tmkf,  Selencki  and  Ikbylon  were  evacaatad  by 
Hw  aDemy  ;  and  Oteuphon,  •*  that  tfaaa  thnr 
rejal  dty,  was  taken  and  plondered  after  a  short 
•iege.  The  campaign  against  the  Arabs,  who  had 
c«poaaed  the  cauae  of  Niger,  was  lets  gloiiooa. 
The  empaMr  take  aseailed  th«r  chief  town  Atia, 
and  twice  was  compelled  to  retire  with  ;^ftt  loss. 

The  next  three  years  were  spent  in  the  East. 
Sereras  entered  upon  his  third  consalship  in  Syria 
(a.  d.  20*2),  CaraoUla  being  his  colleague  ;  visited 
Arabia,  Pale>ttne,and  £gypt ;  and  having  made  all 
tba  naaaaaaiy  anaifMMDla  in  dMoe  eountries,  re- 
t timed  to  Kome  in  the  same  year,  in  order  to  otTer 
the  deoannial  towi,  and  to  odebiate  the  nwniage 
af  hia  aMMt  aw  «kh  Itetaiik  Tbaabowate 
of  the  return  of  the  prince,  of  the  comple- 
k  af  tbe  toBtk  ywr  of  hia  reign,  o(  hia  Tietoneii 
•ad  af      nju  mptials,  warn  mnparalWM  in 
■ngnificence ;  that  is  to  say,  the  bloodshed  and 
butchery  of  men  and  animaU  were  greater  than 
aver.    On  one  oocasien,  four  bondred  wild  beasts 
were  lat  loose  in  the  amphitheatre  at  one  momont, 
and  seven  hundrfd,  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred 
for  each  day,  were  tlaughtt.'red  during  the  course 
af  the  gaaMa.    At  this  time,  also,  each  eiti- 
poTorty  entitled  him  to  obtain  com 
public  store,  and  each  of  tbe  praetorians 
IM  aani ;  m  ktpm  which  consumed 
about  sixteen  millions  and  a  half  Bterlinp,  the 
greatest  aum  which  bad  OTor  been  bestowed  in 

For  seven  years  Septimins  remained  tranquilly 
at  Rome ;  but  in  o.  207,  either  because  a 
■voHBan  w  iianiiani  uiiiaui  naa  aaHBaan  an 
n-()cct  so  serious  that  bin  presence  was  deemed 
requisite,  or  £Dr  the  paxpose  of  giving  active 
aniploymeDt  to  hia  aona,  who  iMn  leading  a  life 
of  profligacy,  and  to  the  legions,  whose  discipline 
had  become  relaxed,  he  determined  again  to  take 
the  field.  Accordingly,  passing  through  Gaul, 
he  reached  his  destination,  eariy  in  a.  o.  208. 
Marching  at  once  to  the  disturbed  districts,  he 
entered  Caledonia,  and  penetrated,  we  are  told, 
to  the  very  aartMUty  of  the  island,  the  inha> 
bitints  oflTering  no  steady  or  fonnidatilf  opposition, 
but  rather  luring  tbe  invaders  onward,  in  the 
■ipiiiHiiB  that  &ey  ■right  ba  daatwyed  in  detail, 
by  vbM  and  misery-  Nor  do  these  anticipations 
■ppaat  to  have  been  altogether  disappointed: 
aftir  hanfaf  andarad  eaacaaiva  toil  in  timsport- 

ing  supplies  over  barren  pathless  miinntainx.  in 
raising  oaaaeway*  aeroM  swampy  plaina,  and  in 
th»BlB|  bridfta  tnm  mktUtik  Amn,  tha  teoops 


SEVEBUS.  M7 
Adr  alapa,  woni  oat  vith  baidahip  of 

every  description,  without  having  accomplished 
any  great  object,  or  secured  any  permanent  ad- 
▼antaga.  In  this  expedition  incalculable  misery 
was  inflicted ;  the  prince  lost  fif^  thovaand  mai, 
and  gained  the  title  of  Britatmicm.  That  no 
moral  impression  even  was  made  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that,  scarcely  had  tha  ligions  withdrawn 
towards  the  sonth,  and  commenced  the  fiimous 
wall  which  still  bears  the  name  of  their  com- 
mander, when  a  fresh  insurrection  broke  out 
among  the  Meatae  and  the  Caledonians.  Enraged 
by  this  audacity,  Severus  declared  his  resolotiou 
to  exienainata  the  whole  laea,  and  faMlantly  began 
to  make  preparations  for  a  new  campaign.  But 
his  designs  weie  cut  short  by  death.  He  was 
attadcad  by  a  tiaknt  diasaaa  in  tha  joinia,  and 
expired  at  York,  on  the  4th  of  February,  a.d.  211, 
in  the  sixty*fifthyear  oC  his  age,  and  tbe  e^hteeath 
of  Us  ma  aAaa  wava  aanvaysd  to  Rone, 

and  deposited  in  the  tomb  of  M.  Aurelius.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  his  apotheosis  was  decreed  by  the 
senate,  and  Herodian  has  prMsrved  a  detailed 
account  of  the  ceremonies  performad. 

Although  the  character  of  Severus  appears  in  % 
most  favourable  light  when  viewed  iu  contrast 
with  those  rulers  who  immadhildy  pwaadad  and 
followed  him,  there  is  in  it  not  much  to  admire, 
and  nothing  to  loveb  Ua  was,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, a  stranger  to  Aair  bratal  vkaa  j  ha  ivaa 
free  from  all  capricious  tyranny  ;  under  ordinary 
circtunstances  he  governed  the  state  with  integrity, 
and  did  aB  that  night  baat  pnmata  tha  bteiaats 
of  the  community  at  large.  He  devoted  himself 
with  peat  seal  to  the  administiatioo  of  justice, 
and  ta  tha  fafam  of  paMieabaa»:  ha  waa,B»ro> 
OTer,  an  admirable  general ;  and  tlw  strict  dis- 
cipline maintained  by  him  among  the  troops, 
efiectually  gsftssaai,  ier  a  season,  miUtarr  insolence 
and  exceOk  Nor  can  we  refiuM  to  acknowledga 
that  he  possessed  a  larpe,  keen,  and  Tip<>rous 
intellect,  such  as  might  well  beht  the  ruler  of  such 
an  empire  in  such  unhappy  timet.  But  \m  was 
utterly  devoid  of  all  high  moral  principle,  totally 
destitute  of  eeutleness  and  generosity  of  temper. 
Wlian  ba  had  enee  resolved  to  gun  an  object,  ba 
entertained  no  scruples  with  regard  to  the  means 
by  which  his  purpose  was  to  be  accomplished ;  and 
aMwogh  not  natuaHy  eival,  was  perfectly  bdif- 
fcrent  to  human  suffering  and  life.  Nor  did 
success  soften  this  hardness  of  heart,  ar  ooalify 
ma  nnar  laamBMni  wvisa  na  anananaa  agams* 
all  who  in  any  way  opposed  or  thwarted  his 
designs.  Not  content  with  vktoiy,  he  ever  sought 
to  glut  his  Tongeanca  on  hia  Men  inas,  and  «aa 
always  most  odious  in  the  hour  of  triumph.  In 
private  life  it  is  said  that  he  was  a  warm  friend, 
simple  and  domestic  in  his  habits,  and  fond  of 
literary  pursuits. 

Althonph  undoubtedly  possessed  of  a  masculine 
tone  of  mind,  we  hnd  one  singular  trait  of  weak- 
ness, so  much  al  whaaa  with  his  sbrswdne&s, 
sagacity,  and  strong  sense  in  other  matters,  th;it 
we  must  rward  it  as  a  most  remaricahle  example 
of  the  paaralysinf  faiflaanaa  af  mity.  He  en- 
deavoured to  establish  a  connection  betwi-en  himself 
and  his  predecessors  in  the  purple,  and  most  pre- 
posterously anneauead  tiiat  ba  was  ^  adapted  asn 
of  M.  Aurelius,  fiftf  i  n  years  after  the  death  of  that 
prince.  In  this  manner  he  set  up  a  claim  to  a  long 
Una  sf  inyarial  aMitom,  whlA  ha  fbuMiHjad 
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pemponaly  rannctated  in  many  inacnptiont  ■till 
extant,  where  he  is  Rtyl«*d  »on  of  M.  Aureliut, 
brother  of  Comntodus,  and,  mounting  up  through 
Pfw,  RadfiM,  and  Trajan,  g^eat-grea^jfreat- 
frrandson  of  Nervn.  (Dion  Cass,  Ixxir.  Ixxv.  Ixxri  ; 
Herodian ;  Spartian.  Hever.i  £atroa  Tiii.  1 0 ;  AuieL 
Viel.€b«^nsOiM.tiL17.)  [W.B.] 


oooi  or  ssiTiMius  ssvx&ys. 

SEVE'RUS.  T.  STATI'LIUS,  consul  a.  d. 
171  with  L.  AlfidiiM  Hemwianoa.  (Faati.) 
SEVB^US.  SULPrCina  cMy  MMHi 

asanecclrsiaslicalhistorinn.wiisanativeof  Aquitaine 

{Diahg,  L  20),  and  flouhahed  towarda  Uia  dow  of 
tiM  ftwrtk  eentory  andar  Axcadioi  aad  Hmnrinii 

baing  a  few  years  younger  than  hit  friend  Pau- 
Itnoa  of  Nola,  to  whose  letters,  of  which  fourteea 
an  addressed  to  Severas,  we  are  prmcipally  in- 
Jafcted  fiv  any  information  wt  poMeia  regarding 
hit  oncer.  DeM^ended  from  a  noble  family  he 
waa  carefully  trained  in  all  the  learning  of  the  age 
and  country  to  whieh  he  belonged,  distinguished 
himself  ns  an  orator  at  the  bar,  and  married  early 
in  life  a  high-born  and  very  wealthy  bride.  The 
mttiady  death  of  tkis  lady  prodooed  sa  deep  an 
iafiwsion  on  bis  mind  that,  while  yet  in  the 
flavrer  of  hia  years,  be  resolved  to  abandoa  the 
pvnoitaf  worldly  pleaMBeo  and  liomNni  and  in 
company  with  n  few  pious  friends,  tn  seek  tran- 
qailiitj  in  sediuioa  tad  holy  exerdeei.  To  tbia 
oeterminatkMi  \m  Maadliutly  adhered  Mtwilh- 
standing  the  opposition  of  his  father,  by  whom  he 
was  in  consequence  disinherited,  a  niifiiirtaiie 
compensated,  however,  to  a  great  extoit  by  the 
liberality  of  hia  Biother-in-law  ikasuk.  He  even- 
tually became  a  presbyter  of  the  church,  and 
attached  himself  aoeely  to  St  Martin  of  Tours, 
whom  he  ever  cultivalld  with  jvculiar  reverence, 
imbibing  from  him  many  wild  and  fantnstic  nations 
napecting  dreams,  visions,  miraculous  nuuiifes- 
tanoaa,  and  the  millenaiam,  whieh  in  some  mea- 
sure sullied  the  brightness  o!  liis  orthodoxy.  Oen- 
aadiua,  in  a  passage,  whose  authenticity  has  been 
aaawwhat  anraaMoaUy  disputed,  positively  aaeerta 
that  Sevenis,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  was 
tainted  with  the  Pelagian  heresy,  but  that  having 
Imoobw  eamlblo  of  hia  ofiw,  and  fceHwy  oouviiietd 
that  he  had  been  betrayed  by  a  too  great  love  of 
speaking,  maintained  silence  ever  afterwards  aa  an 
appropriate  atoDooMiit  fiw  lua  dn.  The  pneise 
date  of  his  birth  and  of  hia  death  are  alike 
unknown.  The  former  has  been  referred  to  a.  d. 
863,  the  latter  variously  to  a.  d.  4 1 0, 420, 422, 43*2, 
an  argument  in  fiivour  of  the  earliest  of  tiiiia  apodut 
being  derived  from  the  fact  that  he  is  never  men- 
tioned by  Paulinus  subsequent  to  that  year.  His 
retirement  fioB  tha  warid  took  phwe  about  a.  d. 
392.  We  must  carefully  avoid  confounding^  this 
8tilpicitts  Severui  with  another  eccloeiastical  writer. 
Salpidm  fiafranub  wummA  Pith  wha  was  the 
twn^-aaranth  hiikop  of  Dmumi  in  tha  aiddk 


of  the  seventh  century,  and  contemporary  with 
(hwoiy  of  Toon,  who  dedicated  to  him  iua  ttact 
OB  tta  Savan  flhapaK 

The  extant  works  of  Severn  aiaiy 

L  Vita  &  Mttrtimi  7W«M«i%  drawn  no  t»- 
warda  the  end  of  A.j^^4O0^^aiiia  tbm^^mm^ 

commemoratea. 

U.  Trt»  BfitkJae.  These  three  lettera  nre  i»- 
mediallllfanMelidwith  the  preceding  biog^rapbr, 

being  severally  entitled,  1.  Ad  Eusthiunt  /'rr*- 
lyterum  contra  cumuUis  vtrlutuM  bmti  Afctrttmu 
2.  Ad  A  mreliuM  lhaconim  dt  alte  «f  ayfaarifiHa 
rjuadrm.  Z.  Ad  Bauulam  anrntm  suam  tmmih 
Uu  UHmt  (ec.  B.  Martini)  er  hoc  viia  ad  ummmt' 

III.  Hittoria  Sacm.     An  epitome  of  aacred 
liiatofj,  OKlaDding  from  the  creation  of  the  world 
ta  tha  aaBMriiUp  of  SiBleka  aad  AiviKaMM,  a» 
400.    It  was  concluded  about  a.  n.  403. 

IV.  Dkdeai  dmo,  geaaraUr  divided  into  three, 
rithe^  thai  «HMd  Hm  aaeandfbnniaraalicy 
a  portion  of  the  first  They  contain  a  tempt  rnr':* 
review  of  the  hitter  disotssiooa  and  diiernsinns 
wMeh  had  arieoB  aaonf  aednlMliaalB  fkm  Bait 
regarding  the  tendency  of  tht  HWhi  af  Ck%aB. 
Composed  about  A.  D.  405. 

V.  Eputolat  Se*.  1.  Ad  aamiiam  Sofwmm — 
oa  tha  last  judgment.  2.  Ad  mmim — on  vir- 
ginity. 3.  Ad  PauliHum  Efntiopmrn,  4.  To  the 
magistrates  {d«Mriome$)  of  a  town  whkii  he  doea 
not  naaMb  £.  Ad  Salvimm.  6.  A  nota^  wi^ott 
address,  extending  to  a  few  lines  only. 

Several  letters  to  PauUnua  and  others  haat 
been  laili  aa  wa  gadnf  ftan  tin  nwia  af  Chi^ 
nadms. 

A  letter  addreseed  to  Paulinos,  and  published 
along  with  theaa  af  Savaraa  in  the  aelhrtia  of 

Dachcriiis  is  l)v  some  other  hand. 

Sttlntciua  Severoa  waa  greiUlj  adaurad  Iit  hia 
centenpanriea,  and  Ua  faM  atoad  h%h  wMk  dl 
classes  of  reader*  in  tha  middle  ages.  Their  eed> 
mate  of  his  merita  waa  fitf  too  fisvourable,  ibr  none 
of  hia  pcodactionB  axliibit  much  strength  of  mint 
or  aritieal  MigBci^,  nor  da  they  fumif^h  natnr 
possessing  any  particular  interest  His  histnrr, 
moreover,  abounds  with  chronological  errors  and 
blunders  of  all  kinds,  copied  from  the  aU  «hn^ 
nicies,  whose  mistakes  he  adopted  with  nnsnepect- 
ing  confidence.  But,  notwithstanding  these  nave 
defeeta,  the  poluhed  tersenesa  of  hia  atyK  and  lha 
general  purity  of  his  language,  have  served  ta 
"^'ntff'Ti  hia  xenutation  evm  in  modem  tiaM 
Fkam  dM  ^nmnl  AacBBlarfilha  af  hia  pfaanelopy 

he  has  been  termed  the  CkrittioM  Sallust^  and  i'^ 
reeemblance  ia  unqueationabla.    He  haa,  however, 
Joffiflioaily  avoided  tiia  abeeafi^  Mai  aflbctatfsn 

which  so  often  deform  the  pagBB  af  his  model, 
while  on  the  other  band  1m  not  vn&eqoeotiy 
permita  himeelf  ta  employ  tto  eedinaiy  jai|aa  af 

eodesiastical  Latinity,  instead  of  seeking  for  Mn 
graceful  and  dasaical  forma  of  expression. 

The  life  of  St.  Martin,  the  three  epntles  con- 
naeled  with  it,  and  the  Dialogneo,  were  fini 

printed  at  Milan  about  14R0  by  Boninns  Mom- 
britius  in  the  second  volume  ot  his  Viiae  Sanc- 
torum^ from  whence  they  waia  tranrferred  into  the 
collection  of  Christian  poets  ptiblithed  by  Aldus 
Manutius,  4to.  Venet.  1502,  and  reprinted  at 

iiiiyiiiiiiiiLia  ■iid'S$Si%  ^ 
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bj  Wolfinag  Luias,  in  a  MS.  belonoing  to 
itsIapMUmyciykDna,  he  gave  Oamto 
the  world  M  s  new  diicOTery  in  his  collection, 
Mvenorum  oMdonun  a^ocryiAorum  dt  vita  Guvti 
0t  AfMMtolorwm  (foL  BmU.  1551 X  hit  wStDakt 
WMM  not  duGOTered  ftr  twv  ctttories. 

The  Historia  Sacra  was  first  printed  at  BmIo 
(Bvo.  1556)  by  Matthaeua  Flaodaa.  Among  the 
nnmeroas  editient  which  hare  appeaxed  from  time 
to  time  the  most  notable  are  those  with  the  com- 
mentary of  Sigonius  (8to.  Bonon.  1561»  1581), 
and  with  that  of  Dnnliii  (Sfiw  Amhem.  1607.) 

The  Epistolae  were  collected  from  various 
•ources  at  different  times.  Two  were  hrst  printed 
km  tfca  ImHtnm  Jatfg— e  of  Cmkina,  Tel  v.  p.  540, 
4to.  Tngolds.  1604  ;  two,  with  others  of  doubtful 
aafchaakit J  in  the  SpietUgium  VeUnm  Scrwtorum 
afP^Airini,  voLv.  p.5Sa»4lt.FBm6tI»«a 
ihi-  two  to  Claudia  tk  tiM  Mimttmm  it  Hriwlflti 
&»L  Fam.  1678. 

jnw  CMNCMi  wnm  wviv  ms  piiinn  wt  imbw 
(l6mo.  1563),  but  the  first  impression  with  any 
pretensions  to  critical  accuncy  was  that  of  Victor 
Giaelinas,  8to.  AsL  1574,  accompanied  notes, 
and  an  aiabowla  Ufi  of  Snlpicios.  Considerable 
improTements  were  introduced  by  Homins,  8»o. 
Lug.  Bat.  1647  ;  by  Vor»tiu«,  12mo.  BeroL  1668; 
and  Lips.  1708,  by  Merdems,  8vo.  Pans,  1675  ; 
by  far  the  most  complete  and  satia&ctory  edition 
ia  that  of  Hieronymas  de  Prato,  4to.  2  toIs.  Veron. 
1741 — 1754,  which  baa  always,  unoe  its  appear- 
ance, been  regarded  as  the  standard,  although  not 
abaolotelj  coiaplata,  since  the  sui  episUes  are 
oMiitlad*  It  VM  nptisladf  wMi  4a  additiflB  af 
the  epifttles,  by  GaTland,  in  his  Billiotheca  Patrum, 
ToL  TiiL  foL  Venet.  1772L  (Oennad.  dt  Viru 
JthuU  19}  HoMiiaa  AogMAod*  db  Sot^flm  JBotbtt 
iii.  19  ;  Trithemins,  de  Script.  Ecdet,  113;  Oregor. 
Turoo.  d0  Aimu,  S.  Mark  i. ;  Hidor,  Frmme»  x. 
81  ;  Ptalm.  N«L  iE^  V.  1,  xL  5^  tsB.  S,  fte.  $ 
Hieronym.  OoomtoL  Aaoi*  S6  ;  Augustin. 
&>.  205.)  [W.  R.j 

SEVFRUS,  VERULA'NUS,  a  legatns  of 
Corbolo,  under  whom  he  serred  in  the  East,  in 
A.  o.  60--62  (Tac  Ann.  x\r.  '26,  xv.  3).  The 
It.  Verulaaus  Severas,  who  was  consul  sa£bctus 
mdar  Trajan  ia  A.aw  ItS,  wtm  iwfcipa  a  iMi  of 

Ibe  preceding. 

SEUTHES  (2«udiii).  1.  A  king  of  the  Thracian 
tribe  of  lhaOdrysians,  was  a  son  of  Sparadocos  or 
Spardacus,  and  nephew  of  Sitalces,  king  of  the 
OdryaiaiM,  whom  ba  aeoempanied  on  his  great  ex- 
paahioa  into  Mauadoaia,  B.a  429.  Ob  «hak  oo- 
casion  ho  was  gnincd  over  by  Perdiccas,  king  of 
Macedonia,  who  nromised  him  bis  aialer  Stratonico 
in  amrriBge ;  and  m  oaaoyiaBaet  anrtad  all  Ma 
infl'H'Tic  '  -.vith  Sitalces  to  induce  him  to  withdraw 
has  anajf  from  Maoodoaiai  Uit  ofioru  were  suc- 
caarfbl*  and  aftar  bia  ntara  la  Ibrace,  he  was 
Miarrioi!  to  Stratouice  acLor>ling  to  tbo  agreement 
(Thoc  ii.  101).  In  B.  c.  4...*4  he  succeeded  Sitalces 
on  the  throne,  and  daring  a  long  reign  raised  his 
kingdom  to  a  kiq|^t  ai  power  and  prosperity 
whirh  it  had  never  prerioasly  attained,  so  that  his 
regular  revenues  amounted  to  the  annual  sum  of 
400  talents,  in  addition  to  ooatribatioaa  of  goU 
and  silver  in  the  form  of  presents  to  a  nearly  equal 
amount  (Tbuc  iu  97,  iv.  101.).  From  a  passage 
ia  ibe  letter  of  Philip  to  the  Atheniaa  poayla  (ap. 
Demeuth.  p.  161,  ed.  H'-i^ke)  it  wotdd  appear  that 

Qeiubea  vaa  aociued  ol  baviflg  bad  anaa  band  in 


tbo  death  <tf  Sitalces  ;  but  this  is  wholly  at  Tarianco 
witb  tiioaeeoaat  giren  by  Tbucydides  [SrrALcaa]. 
From  the  same  passage  we  learn  that  he  main- 
tained friendly  relatiana  with  tbe  Athenian  people, 
by  whom  be  was  adadtlad  to  dio  privileges  of 
dtixenship. 

2.  Another  Odrysian  prince,  a  son  of  Maesades, 
who  had  reigned  over  the  tribes  of  the  Melan- 
ditae,  Thyni,  and  Tranipaae,  but  bad  been  ezpeUed 
from  his  kingdom  before  his  death,  on  which  nc- 
count  Seuthes  was  brought  up  at  the  court  of  Me- 
docus,  or  AmadocuB,  king  of  the  Odrysians  (Xen. 
A  nab.  vii.  2.  §  32).  He  was,  however,  admitted 
to  a  certain  amount  of  independent  power,  and  wo 
find  him  in  b.  c  405  joining  with  Aaadoena,  lit 
promising  his  support  to  AlriMnr^cs  to  carry  on 
tbe  war  against  the  Lacedaemonians  (Diod.  ziii» 
105)l  b  akCLdM,  whan  XoBoplMnwHh  tbo  i«- 
mains  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks  that  had  accom- 
panied Cttos,  arrived  at  Cbijscfolia,  Seuthes  ap- 
p8ed  to  bun  (far  tba  ■■kliiua  of  the  ibice  under 
his  command  to  reinstate  him  in  his  dominions. 
His  prc^weals  were  at  first  rejected ;  but  he  renewed 
them  again  whra  tbe  Greeks  had  been  expelled 
from  Byxantium,  nd  fennd  themselves  at  Perin- 
thuB  without  the  means  of  crossing  into  Asia  ;  and 
they  were  now  induced,  principally  by  Xenonhmi 
himself,  to  accept  the  oflhn  af  we  Thracian  pnaea^ 
By  the  assistance  of  these  new  auxiliimVR,  Seuthes 
obtained  an  easv  victory  over  tbe  mountain  tribes 
and  recovand  tto  whala  af  Ua  hihmh  doBfarfenak 
But  when  it  came  to  the  question  of  paying  the  R*»r- 
Tioea  of  tbo  Greeks,  great  dispates  arose,  and  Scu> 
dMa,  at  «a  imligaiioa  af  Hotadaidaa,  aadonroand 

by  every  subterfuge  to  elude  his  obligations.  HoTVaa 
at  length,  bovever,  coraoelled  to  fay  tbe  stipoktad 
■am,  aad  Aa  Oiaeka  tham^oa  ctaoied  into  Aria 

(  X>  n.  AncJt.  Tii.  1.  §  5,  2 — 7).  Not  long  after- 
wards, &C.  899,  wa  find  bbn  sending  an  aaziliaiy 
Cma  ta  Sparlaa  ganenl,  Dercyllidaa,  ni  ^ 
thynia  (Id.  Helkn.  iii.  2.  |  3X  At  a  subsequent 
p^iod  (B.C.  393),  he  was  engaged  in  hostilities 
with  bia  former  fntron  Amadocns  ;  but  the  quarrel 
between  them  was  terminated  by  tha  iatorrentton 
of  Thrasylnilus  ;  nnd  Seuthes,  at  the  MieprMion  of 
that  general,  cniicluded  an  aUiaiice  with  Athens. 
(Ibid.  iv.  8.  §  '2b- ;  Diad.  sir.  94.) 

3.  A  king  of  Thrace,  or  more  property  of  the 
Odrysians,  contemporary  with  Alexander  the  Great, 
to  whom  bo  was  tribatary.  Bat  in  &  e.  888, 
pyrion,  who  had  been  left  by  the  Macedonian  king 
as  governor  in  Thrace,  baring  fidlen  in  an  ezr 
poAliaa  agite  tha  Oalaa,  Saathaa  niNd  tha 
standard  of  revolt  (Curt.  x.  1.  §  It).  He  appeaia 
to  have  bean  for  the  time  repressed  by  Antipator  | 
bat  after  tha  death  of  Alanndar  (a.  a  8S^  «a 
find  him  n;^'ain  in  arms,  mid  opposing  Lysfanacbaa, 
the  new  governor  of  Thraoo,  with  an  anny  of 
20,000  frot  and  8000  horse.  An  obatnata  stragglo- 
ensued,  witbont  any  decisive  result;  aid  botb 
parties  withdrew,  we  are  told,  to  prepare  for  a 
renewal  of  the  contest.  (Diod.  xviii.  14.)  No 
farther  account  of  this  haa  baaii  tmnsmitted  to  na, 
but  it  is  clear  that  Souther  was  ultimately  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Lysimachus. 
la  a^a  818,  h»wevt>r,  he  took  advantage  of  the 
war  between  the  Thracian  king  and  Antigonus  ta* 
declare  in  (iivour  of  tbe  latter,  and  occupied  tha 
poana  af  Mount  Haoama  with  oa  amy,  bat  waa 
once  more  di-fi  atod  by  Lysimachus,  and  finally  re- 
duced to  Mibmissioa.  {hL  six.  73.)  [£.li.ii,| 
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tit  SEXTILIUS. 

grXTIA.  I.  ThawlfearMMMMBiAMiiniai 

ScMiraa,  who  killed  henrir,  along  with  her  husband, 
in  A.  D.  34.  (TmcAmn.  yL  291,  £  Vol.  1 1 1,    733,  a.] 

2.  The  mother-in-law  of  L.  Antiatiu*  Vetua, 
aloKf  with  whom  ah*  wu  put  to  daMk  bgr  !• 
A.  D.  65  (Tac.  Ann.  xvi.  10,  11), 

SE'XTI  A  GENSi  plebeian.  This  name  is  fre- 
quently confounded  Vllk  that  of  Sestius.  [Smtia 
Gens.]  On  coins  we  find  only  St'slius,  never 
Sextios.  The  first  member  of  the  Sextia  gens  who 
oliMliMd  wnihMp  mm  h.  Sextius  Sextinna 
Lnternnus  in  B.  c.  366,  who  was  the  first  plebeian 
that  obtained  thi*  honour,  after  one  place  in  the 
eeamlship  waa  mma&A  far  tibt  ylebeian  order,  bj 
the  Liciiiinii  laws  f  I<ATKRANrs].  The  only  other 
peiMa  in  the  mna  who  waa  conani  under  the  re- 
pttUI«iPMC8ttli«CMiiN,in  B.fli  184  [Cal- 

▼IWB]  ;  but  tht^  nami'b  nf  a  fi  w  Srxtii  appear  on 
the  eonsnkr  Faati  in  the  imoerial  period.  Moat  of 
tbe  Seztii  are  mentioned  withmit  any  cognomen : 
they  are  given  below.  [SnxTlt/s.] 

SKXTl'LIA.  1.  A  Vestal  virsnn,  con- 
demned of  incest,  and  buried  alive  iu  B.C.  273. 
(Liv.  FpU.  14). 

2.  The  mother  of  the  emperor  Vitelliua,  was  a 
rirtuous  Koman  nmtron  of  the  old  school.  She 
lived  to  see  her  ton  emperor,  but  dkd  a  few  days 
before  his  faU.  (Tm  HUL  ii.  t4»  tt,  iii.  t7  »  Swt 
VittU.  3.) 

SIXTI'LIA  OSNS,  pWbefai,  Is  fm  ■■Heaed 

in  BkC  ."^Tn,  wli  'ii  one  of  ii«  members  was  consular 
tribvae.  The  geuB,  however,  never  obtained  much 
dtedndieiit  ton  dMlf  bhm  deei  net  evee  oeev  en 
the  Consular  Fasti.  Towards  the  end  of  tlie  re- 
pablie,  and  under  the  empire,  we  meet  with  •  few 
Sezttlii,  with  eegBoneBa,  whUk  an  Wbv  t 
but  the  gena  waa  Ml  ttfidiA  inl*  tailH  with 
difltinctive  aumamea. 

SBXTI'LIUa  I.  a  SUTII.IT78,  consular  tri- 
bune 879,  in  whiAynr  an  eqnal  number  of 
patricians  and  flabailM  VHi  alMlad  •»  tha  oAee. 
[Iav.  vi.  30.) 

%  h,  SiXTiLiua,  one  of  the  triumviri  noctnmi, 
was  accused  by  the  tribunes  of  the  plebs,  and  con- 
donned,  with  hia  two  ooUeagues,  because  they  had 
MM  taalalalapalmilaiatlBlhayb  Saoa. 
(Val.  Max.  viiL  1.  damn.  5). 

3.  M.  SaxTiuua,  of  ir'r^ceUae,  aMured  the  con- 
nda  la  tha  laeaiid  Paaie  war,  m.o,  9M,  that 
eightoi-n  of  the  Roman  colonies  were  ready  to  far* 
Buh  the  state  with  aoldiers,  when  twalva  had  n- 
fined  to  do  so.  (Lit.  zsvil  ft,  10). 

4.  Skxtimus,  governor  of  the  province  of  Africa 
in  B.C  88,  forbade  Marios  to  land  in  the  country. 
(PluL  Mar.  40  i  Appian,  A  C  L  62,  where  he  is 
oaUedSM«)k 

5.  SaxTiMrs,  an  Ftrtiscan,  betrayed  C.  Julius 
Caesar  Strabo  to  the  assassins  of  Marius  and  Cinna, 
in  B.  c.  87,  aMMaiglt  ha  had  been  pnflaasly  de- 
fended by  Caesar,  when  accused  of  a  very  grave 
offence.  (VaL  Max.  v.  3.  i  3  j  Cic.  <U  Orai. 
ill  8). 

6.  Sexttmi's,  n  legatus  of  L.  Lncullas,  in  the 
Mithridatic  war,  was  seat  to  attack  Tigiaiuwerta. 
(Appian,  AIMr.  t4) 

7.  Sextilius,  a  praetorcarriedoffby  the  pirates, 
shortly  before  Pomper  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
Buad  of  the  war  agitnst  them.  (Plot.  Pomjt.  24  ; 
•omp.  Appian,  MtUtr,  93 ;  Cic.  pro  Leg.  AfaniL  1 2.) 

8.  A.  Sbxtilti'.s,  spoken  of  in  Cicero's  oration 
for  Flaccus  (c  15)  as    iiomo  improbos,"  appears 


SEXT1U& 


to  havo  Been  a  aapetialsr  or  mmatjAmAtr  li 

Acmonia.  a  town  in  the  Greater  Phrygia. 

9.  C  Sbxtihub,  the  son  of  the  sister  of  M.  Ltgica. 
a  Baa  **  et  podou  et  eoastaas  et  gravis.**  (Cic.  prm 
Fhee.  36.)  He  may  perhaps  be  the  same  a*  v-r 
praetor  SaztiUBa  aaotisMd  kf  \mn  {JLJULL 
§10). 

10.  p.  Smiua^  VMMtor  ma  tL  <CSa. 

Fiacc.  I  a) 

1 1.  Q.  Sbxtilius,  a  friend  of  Milo.  (Cic  ad  (it 
Fr.  ii.  1.  18.) 

12.  SBXT|IMSAllMMIbiCF^pMHk<GlaM 

Flacc  34.) 

SKXTTUUSHlNA^ar  Csiiaha  fa  BpHi,  • 

Roman  poet  of  no  preat  merit,  wrote  a  poem  on 
the  death  of  Cicero,  of  which  the  first  line  ia  qtuMlod 
by  M.  tonaM.  (Ana  C,  Mk  46,46,  ed.  Bibw) 
SEXTI'LIUS  FELIX.  [Fklix.] 
SBXTI'LIUS  RUFU&  (Rurua.] 
8raTIU&  SoaiepensaswhasawMaaeev 
under  this  faiB  ia  se^^ial  editions  if  fkm  < 
writers,  are  given  nnder  SBsriim. 

1.  8axTii;8,  tribone  of  the  plebs  b.c.  414, 
posadthaka 
IV.  49.) 


I  piebs  B.  c.  414,  iii^ 
lasittoBshw.  (Ua. 


2.  M.  Skxtius  Sahinus,  plebeUn  aedile  a.  c. 
203,  and  praetor  in  the  followmg  year,  &  ck  MS, 
when  he  obtaiaod  M  aa  h»  patmm^  ijikr, 
XXX.  26, 27.) 

8w  SaxTius,  qaaestor  of  «ha  eoasel  L.  GUpai^ 
nius  Bestia.  in  Numidia,  B.  c.  111.  (Pall.  Jmg.  29l) 

4.  P.  iiaxTiua,  praetor  desi|matus  a.  o.  IM, 
was  aeeassd  of  bribery  by  T.hakm,  mA  om- 

demned.    (Cic.  It  nit.  48.) 

5.  SsxTiua,  the  pcoximas  lictor  of  C.  Vems, 
la  Sicily,  snd  his  fkvoDiitoaiasBlieaer.  (Cie.  Vmr, 
iii.  67,  V.  45,  54.) 

6.  P.  SaxTius  Baculds,  a  primipili  centnrio 
in  Caesar's  army  in  Gaul,  distingunhed  himself  on 
many  occasions  by  his  giwl  hiaiwy.  (Oan.  B,Ck 
il  25,  iii.  5,  vi.  38.) 

7.  T.  Sbxtil's,  one  of  Caesar's  legates  in 
took  an  active  part  in  tbe  campaign  ~~ 
getorix  in  n.  r.  52,  and  was  stationed  for  wirtrr- 
quarters, 

Julius  Caesar  in  B.  c.  44.  Sextius ' 
of  the  pcovinoe  of  Nnmidia,  or  New 
Q.  Osnrftdas  held  ttat  of  OM  Africa.  The  two 

povcrnors  became  involved  in  war  with  oneanoihsr, 
the  causes  and  detaila  of  which  are  related  diP 
faantly  by  Appian  snd  Dion  Cassisa  The  ktter 
writer  represents  Sextius  as  governing  New  Africa 
for  Antony,  and  Comificins  Old  Africa  for  Octavian ; 
and  Appian  at  one  time  speaks  of  Sextius  as  bald- 
ing his  province  for  one  triumvir,  and  at  another 
time  for  the  other.  But  the  real  fact  seems  to 
have  been  that  Sextius  availed  himself  of  tbe 
troubles  in  Italy  to  extend  hia  awn  power  in  A&i«, 
and,  aocordinfjly,  in  the  name  of  the  triumvir*,  re- 
quired Comiticius,  who  was  a  partisan  of  the 
sem^to  ovaeaate  bis  provinea  Upsnthandnal 
of  the  latter,  S»«xtius  marched  aieainst  him.  He 
was  at  first  unsocoessfai,  but  eventuall/  defoatcd 


rs,  with  one  Wion,  among  the  Ktonges 
AAiFL1,iriLdli,MV0ii  AadsaAsT 


of  both  provinces  (Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  21  ;  Appil 
/i.  a  iii.  83,  iv.  33—66  {  Lit.  E§nL  123L  la 
tho  new  division  of  the  Itnaiaa  fiavinsss  slWrAo 

battle  of  Philippt,  a  a  42,  Octoviaa  obtained  New 

.Africa  ;  and  Sextius  was  therefore  ordered  by  L. 
Antouiu*  to  hand  over  this  province  to  C  Fsago^ 
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SEXTUS. 

ibe  lento  of  Octaviaa,  He  obeyed,  bat  itiU  re- 
amiiMd  1m  OM  Afrkm  hoping  thM  tlw  pnmM 
b»rmnny  between  Octavian  and  Antony  would  not 
1m  of  loDg  continnancft  Ue  bad  do(  to  wait  Img ; 
Ibr  mt  Ae  Imikinf  ooC  af  tibt  PHnuinba  wai; 

Roon  afterward*,  Fiilvia  and  L.  Antoiiius  urpid 
htm  to  take  poMcuion  of  New  Africa,  iio  accord- 
ingly marched  againit  Fango,  wlioai  h»  dtfeated 
and  drove  into  the  hills,  where  he  pat  an  end  to 
kta  life  [Fanqo].    Thus  SexUut  again  obtained 
the  command  of  both  proTincea,  but  he  waa  unable 
to  keep  them  long  i  nnoa  Lipidia*  after  the  con* 
#io*inn  of  the  Pernsinian  war,  rocpivrd  With  Old 
WOiii  New  Africa  a«  his  shiire  of  the  Koman  world, 
and  landed  in  the  country  with  an  army  of  aix 
legions.    Sextius  could  not  rt-gist  this  force,  and 
•coordingly  resigned  the  government  to  the  tnum- 
Tir.   (DkoOMB.  aifiB.98-94}  Ante. 
12,  on.  7  *>.) 

&.  bsxTius  Nam*  &C.  44.  [N^aa] 

9.  Q.  SnmiMv  «m  «f      mmminmn  against 

Q.  Cassius  Longinns,  quaestor  of  Further  Spain, 
in  B.  c.  4&  On  tb«  auMmaion  of  the  conspiracy, 
be  pndMMad  Ui  Wb  mm  Loogiana,  by  giving 
him  a  sum  of  money  (Hirt.  B.  Ak».  55).  He  it 
called  M.  Silias  by  Valerius  Maximas  (ix.  4.  §  2). 

10.  Q.  Sextius,  a  oonteapoiary  of  Julius  Caesar, 
aoid  a  Stoic  philosopher,  vlMie  praites  are  fre- 
qiifntly  (olrlirated  by  Seneca.  The  latter  parti- 
cularly adniired  one  of  his  works  (Senec.  E]>.  64). 
For  further  information  respecting  him  see  Senec 

73,  98,  tie  fro,  iii.  3fi,  and  Sbxtuh,  No.  1 1. 
SEXTIUS  PACONIA'NUa  [Paconianuh.] 
BBXTUB  (Itf^Tof),  Greek  writers.    1.  Apri- 
cxsvs  or  LiBYcus  (AlSvs),  a  philosopher  mentioned 
^rSu^u  a^lJ^^ia  («.  e.),  wlwMoibe  to  h^ 

niffd(ma^  Pjfrrhonia,  thus  e\-idcntlr  confounding 
\3m  with  Sex  tut  Empiricut ;  or,  which  is  more 
ptohable,  speaking  altogether  tf  BafirftM,  but 
under  an  unusual  and  pcoblfclgr  taMlinto  MBiff. 
£Srxtuii  Empiricus.] 

2.  Apricands.  [Apricakub,  SsxTua  Joum} 

3.  Of  Chaeroneia,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  nephew 
of  Plutarch,  and  ono  of  the  iristructort  of  the  em- 
peror Marcut  Aurelius  (Jul.  Capitulin.  Vita  M.  An- 
iomm.  PkUc$, ;  Suid.  t.  v.  VUpnt ;  comp.  Antonin. 
I)t  Retnu  suisy  i.  9).  According  to  Suidns  it  was 
dariiw  the  reign,  and  indeed  in  the  ktter  part  of 
Hm  tmga  «f  MiieMi,  nd  wkm  Sotns  was  teach- 
falg  at  Rome,  that  tho  emperor  attended  his  in- 
•taBtima.  H«  is  perhaps  the  Sextut  the  Pbi- 
loaoph*,*  ■HiBBad  by  SjihiBm  m  iavithing 
under  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  Suidas  (#.  v.  iilrot 
Xa<p«r«vt)  confuundt  tiie  nephew  of  Plutarch  with 
•  eaateniporary  or  nearly  contemporary  philosopher, 
Sextut  Empiricus  [Skxti  s  Kmi  iuk  rsj  :  and  this 
eonAttion,  into  which  sereral  modern  chtics  hare 
■bo  fiHea,  makes  it  difficaH  to  dUtomba  to  wfatdi 
af  dn  two  the  particular*  mentioiMd  by  him  in  the 
arlkle  are  to  be  referred.  When  he  atates  that 
Sextu>  was  the  disciple  of  Herodotus  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  waa  ao  high  in  the  fovour  of  the  emperor 
Marcu*  Aiirrlius  that  he  was  invited  to  thare  with 
him  the  judgment  seat,  it  is  probable  that  our 
gertniaipifiwofc  To  hin  also  ve  aqr  iBpyeee 
the  acroiitn  to  n*fer,  that  an  impostor,  who  re- 
sembled him  in  features,  attempted  to  personate 
Mai,airt  ^h«a  te  aMni  paaMian  ef  hiakeiMm 

and  property.    The  impostor  is  k\\<\  tn  have  been 

dtawvecad,  through  hia  ^nonmoe  of  Ureek  learuing, 
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by  the  emperor  Pertinax.  Suidas  ascribes  to  our 
SexttM  two  woilia,  'Hffanl,  Aiaeo,  and  tartmnwrutd, 

fiiSkla  EjtitcejAka  (for  which  some  proposa 

to  read  SacTTutcf,  Sontiait  og  It4  SxcvtimI),  LAn$ 
Atmu  Menage  (vid.  Kvaliii,  Nci.  m  Said.)  saa- 
pectt  that  the  mention  of  the  second  work  hat  been 
inaartad  faj  soma  transcriber,  who  confounded  the 
twe  Stxti  above  mentioned  ;  but  the  mistake  (if 
fiuch  it  be)  is  probably  to  be  attributed  to  Suidas 
himself  or  the  authority  from  whom  he  took  it, 
tof  we  find  it  also  in  the  Ionia  of  the  empress 
Eudocia.  But  it  is  not  impossible  that  one, 
perhaps  both  of  these  titles  were  intended  to 
apply  to  certain  AioA^^cis,  DiMnerialioua^  written 
in  the  Doric  dialect,  and  which  Fabridoi  ihicritii 
as  Dissertatiiines  AntiscepUitte.  They  are  five  in 
niunber,  and  very  short.    The  subjecU  are: — 1. 

KoXou  KoX  cutrxpov,  Ik-  Humsio  et  TVepi.  3.  Utpl 
iutaiov  not  diucov,  Ue  Jtuto  I^jmkk  4>  n«p) 
iki0Uu  Ml  iM>«Mf  D»  r«fM  if  AMWkb 

An  Virtm  et  Sapientiti  doceri  ponint,  TktH 
were  published  by  Hen.  Stephanut  (Henri  Etienne), 
among  the  Fmpmenta  PytAagoraeorum,  without  an 
author's  name  ;  and  appeared,  ttill  anonymoutly, 
but  with  a  Latin  vertion  and  notet,  by  John  North, 
in  tha  Opmada  Alytkologica^  Phgtica,  Ethiai,  of 
Gale,  8va  Cambridge,  1670,  lad  Amst.  1688. 
John  North,  in  his  first  note,  asserts  that  tho 
author's  name  was  Mimas,  founding  bis  assertion 
on  a  passage  in  the  fNnrthJMairto/m,  of  wUdi  tlie 
reading  hat  since  been  corrected.  They  were  again 
printed,  with  North's  version,  but  without  hia 
notes,  bj  labridM  {BSUkOL  Am.  ^  siL 
(i  1 7,  ed.  vet.).  These  dj»»ert.-itions,  it  has  been 
conjectured,  were  written  b|y  bexUu  of  Chaeroneia : 
tat  wbelbar  tta  flonjaalne  la  wall  feudad,  ana 
if  so,  whether  they  .ire  the  ^HBiKtL  or  the  *E«wir/ir- 
Tum  of  Suidaa,  i«  altogether  "i"TTn*in.  (Fabric, 
m  €hmm  tPsL  t.  528^  note  k,  ed.  Uazlaa  i 
l(!nn.  Ao/oa  U  tmrnm^  ffia^0mOfm^Sm» 

Ea^pirid.) 

4.  CHKumANim,  a  Christian  writer  of  the 
reign  of  Severut  who  wrote  a  work  l\t(>\  dyaarA- 
O'MfS,  De  Resurrectione^  which  bat  long  been  lott. 
(Euseb.  H.E.y.21\  Hieron.  De  Vim  JUminL 
C  50  ;  Fabric.  BUtL  G'raec.  vd.  vi  149,  ed. 
Harles,  and  vol.  xii.  p.  615,  ed.  vet) 

5.  EiipiAicua.    [See  below,  SuTOS  Ejipuu- 

6.  fiRAMMATicirs,  a  Greek  grammarian,  other- 
wise unknowu,  cited  by  the  scholuwt  on  Homer, 
ZiLA.  I55,p.  27«,«d.mte 

7.  JuLiM  Anmunm,  (ArenAMin^  Bmu 
J  toj  ua.} 

8.  Ltneoi.  [Neb  1 1  tnd  Sum  SMraucm, 

below.] 

9.  Mnoicpa.  [Saebdew,SmxTU8  £jcraucu&] 

10.  PutTomoim,  [Plaotus.] 

1 1.  PvTHAOQRARua ;  Otherwise  Sbxtius,  Six« 
TU8,  or  XvsTus.  There  is  extant  a  little  book  of 
moral  and  religious  aphorisms,  transUted  by  Hufi- 
niu  into  Latin,  and  piehably  interpolated  by  the 
translator,  who  is  known  to  have  been  sufficiently 
unscrupulous  in  such  matters,  and  who  has  ad- 
mitted, in  his  preface  to  the  work,  that  he  had 
made  certain  additions  from  the  advice  of  a  relijjions 
father  to  his  ton,  electa  qoaedam  religioti  parentis 
ad  fiUnm.**  Tta  Mlhor  ia  aallad  by  Rofinna  in 
the  preface,  Sixtut ;  and  Rufinut  adds  that  be  was 
,  idantihad  logr  aone  pacaoiM  with  Sixtai^  bishop  of 
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R(un«  and  nmrtjr ;  but  it  is  to  be  obtenred  that  Ru> 
ftmdaM  ml  apnM  any  opinHm  «f  Ua  own  m  to 

their  i'lontity.  Wfictlicr  he  nn'.int  Sixlns  I.,  who 
waa.  bishop  earlj  in  the  second  oentorv,  and  whose 
nM^om  is  dnMI,  «r  Sstain^  vlwlivMl 
■boat  the  middle  of  tiie  third  century,  and  was 
oortainly  a  martTr,  is  not  dear.  Origen,  however, 
twice  {Omira  CeUum^  Wh.  viii.  c.  30,  and  In  Matt. 
torn.  XV.  3,  Tol.  i.  p.  763,  vol.  iii.  p.  654,  ed.  De- 
larue)  cites  the  Gnomae  t.  Senlmtiae  of  Sextus 
{Tvmiun  Z^^Tov),  as  a  work  well  known  among 
Ci^atians  ;  hut  he  doM  not  mention  cither  tho 
•ptvcopal  rank  or  the  martyrdom  of  the  writer, 
whom,  therefore,  we  can  hardlj  identify  with 
Sixtus  I.  And  M  Orign  Wltaa  no  reference  to 
liif,  hiMi!!7  !\  contemporary  writer,  and  speaks  of  his 
book  as  already  in  eztenuve  circtUation,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  sii|»poM  Um  to  tew  bMB  SisiM  IL»  wfaoao 
elevation  to  the  episcopate  and  mait^yidon  were  a 
km  ymn  subsequent  to  Ongen^k  own  death.  It 
!i  net  dmr  whmm  OifRen  tegided  Besloi  m  • 

Christian.  Jenmttlltfi  ih(*  Sentential  of  Xystus 
(aa  he  writes  tte  Mine,  Adv.  Joviniem.  lib.  L  c. 
49,  and  Tm  JBwIiW.  e.  xmL  til  6, 6,  seq.X  emme- 
rating  him  in  o\w  place  among  writers,  all  the  rest 
of  whom  are  heathens,  and  in  the  tKhmc  phoe 
he  expressly  calls  hhn  a  PythagoreiiL  In  two 
ether  places  he  charges  Rufinus  with  prefixing  the 
name  of  a  martyr  and  bishop  to  the  productions  of 
**a  Christ-less  and  heathenish  "  (absque  Christo  et 
ethnic! ),  and  in  another  place,  a  moil  hMtiMUiii** 
(L'rntilivoimi)  man  (Hieron. /«  Jrrrm.  c.  xiii.  v*. 
124,  'Jj,  <!^,  and  Ad  Ctesij*h<mL  c.  3,  KpUt,  4^i,  cd. 
Benedict.,  1 33,  ed.  Vallars.).  Augustin,  who  had 
nt  fir^t  admitted  the  identity  of  the  author  of  tho 
iSenlenUae  with  one  of  the  Sixti,  bishops  of  Rome, 
•flmviide  ratneled  hts  opftnieii  (ooBipw  D9  Nutum 
efOrtrtw,  c.  77,  and  n.-tnrint.  lib.  ii.  c.  42).  Pe- 
kgiw  (anud  August.  RetractoL  Le.)  appears  to 
teve  ■daootled  tte  identity,  and  a  Syriw  VHoioB, 
perhaps  made  fton  the  Latin  of  Uuf^nuR,  which 
appeaii  to  hnfe  been  extant  in  the  time  of  £bed- 
Jesn,  A.O.  ISOO  (Assemsni,  JMU.  OHmL  vol  L  p. 
429),  still  bears  the  name  of  **  Mar  Xystus  Epit- 
cnpns  Romae.'*  Maximus  the  Confi?ssor,  in  the 
seventh  centur}*  (Sehol.  ad  Dionyt.  Artop.  Af^ttieam 
JUtologiam,  cap.  5,  apud  Opp.  Dionyt.  toL  iu  p.  55, 
ed.  Antwerp,  1634), applies  to  our  Sextus  the  epithet 
IntXifeicurriKdr  ^lAi^ffo^t,  Ecclesiaaticus  Philo- 
aopboa  nnd  Damasoenua,  in  the  eighth  osntuy 
{Sacra  Pamll'l'i,  (iprra^\o\.  ii.  p.  .'i6'i,  ed.  I/eqiiien). 
calls  him  Z«^tou  Zestus  of  Rome.  Uenna- 

dhM  {JH  Vim  iOmlHi.  e.  17)  menlj  odls  the 
work  **  Xyiti  Sentential:'"'  In  the  ZAaerpfHW  ascribe  d 
to  Pope  Oelasius  the  work  is  mentioned  as  re- 
nited  to  be  bjr  Stint  Xjrittti,  bvt  le  dedned  to 

be  spurious,  and  to  have  been  written  by  heretics. 
In  the  anonymous  Appmdix  to  the  l>e  Ser^>torib. 
Eedmkulkb  of  IMeAmfoe  ef  Tolsdov  It  ii  ae- 
cribed  to  Sixtus  of  Rome  without  hesitation.  The 
testimony  of  the  ancienU  aa  to  the  anthonhip  is 
thus  donbtfid.  An  opinioa  BWiitieDid  bj,  9aA 
therefore  older  than,  Ruiinus  (wh»  wm  udnidy 
charged  with  &aud  in  the  matter  by  his  bitter 
enemy  Jerome,  and  the  charge  has  been  repeated 
from  age  to  age),  ascribed  it  to  Pope  Sixtus,  and 
the  opinion  was  held  by  some  persons,  perhaps  by 
most,  in  subsequent  ages.  Jerome  appears  to  have 
first  escribed  it  to  a  heathen  author;  and  Jerome*s 
Ojpininn,  which  would  have  had  more  weight  but  for 
bia  eagerness  to  fasten  a  chai;ge  of  fraud  upon  Ru- 
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finui,  was  taken,  perhaps  without  examiantioa,  hy 
Augoeliii.    Modem  critiee  hsve  been  dirifaj  ; 

Rome  (e.  g.  Sib<»rus)  retain  the  opinion  which  iden- 
tities tJie  author  with  Pope  Sixtus  II.;  others  (e.  e. 
I ieq tiien,  iVbC  ai  Dammem.  Lc.)  regard  the  aatb 
!  n<«  at  any  ratt*  a  Christian :  but  Gale,  Moabeia^ 
limcker  {HiA  PkUot.  period  ii.  pars  L  lib.  i.  aup^ 
ii.  aeet  ii.  §  34),  Fontanini  {HuL  Litt.  AguH^mzs^ 
p.  302,  Ac),  to  whom  we  have  been  much  indebtr-i. 
and  Fabridus,  identify  the  author  with  thi»  >  ■  r 
Quintus  Sextins  (Quinti  Sextii  Patris),  a  H 
philosopher,  mentioned  with grent  encomiums  by  Sr^ 
neca  {Epistol.  fi  l,  c.  2).    ^neca  delightiHi  much 
in  a  work  of  this  Sextius,  the  title  of  which  he  dc 
not  glvB^  tat  which  he  pnises  as  written 
great  power.    "  Quantus  iu  illo.  Dii  boni,  vigor 
est,  quanttun  animi  I    Hoc  non  in  omniboa  phik»- 
eefJiii  faf  du>  Qmtandn  scripta  dam  f 
tantum  nomen,  cactem  exsanguia  sunL  Institnai 
diMutant,  cavillantur,  non  isciant  animnm  quia  i 
bsHBl.  Qsm  le^Hie  flertfawi  tfeee,  Vtvit,  ti^c« 

liber  est,  supra  hominem  est ;  dimittit  me  pl.-iiuni  n.- 
gentis  fiduciae.  In  quacunquepoaitione  mentie sim* 
qiiHui  bnnc  lego,  fittoberliM,  nbet  enoee  cnMe  piis* 
vocare.  libct  i  xdamare.  Quid  cessas,  Fortuna  ?  con- 
gredere  1  poratum  ridee"  (ibid.).  It  ia  oboerfmbte 
that  Bwnia  speaks  of  Sextwe  as  a  Stoic  in  raaltty 
but  not  in  name.    From  other  Epistles  of  Seneca 
(lix.  6,  IxiiL  11,13,  xcviii.  1 3,  cviii.  1 7,  and  fmni  his 
De  Iroj  ii.  36,  iiL  36)  we  learn  that  Sextius,  thoqfli 
bom  of  an  illustrious  family,  had  declined  thed^ 
nity  of  senator  when  offered  him  by  Julius  Caeaar  ; 
tlmt  he  abstained  from  animal  food,  though  for 
diffsrent  reasons  than  those  asofted  te  PjrtiH^WBi  $ 
that  he  subjected  himself  to  a  serupnloos  self-ex- 
amination at  the  close  of  each  day  ;  and  that  hja 
^il<Mophy,ttam|l  eapieMi  J  in  tbeOtaek  lBngni4(B» 
was  of  Roman  severity  : — **  Sextiom  ecce . . .  virum 
acrem,  Graecis  verbis,  Romania  nocibas»  philo«»> 
[ibentiw.*  It  appears  tit  flexttee  ellemiiMi,  tat 
in  Tain,  to  found  a  school  of  philo<,op}iv  combining 
some  fsatnrea  of  the  Pythagotcans  with  otheis  ^ 
the  Stoies ;  «ad  wUeh  was  eonsequently  chatid 
sometim' s  with  one,  and  sometimes  with  the  ntbuf 
of  those  sects.  Seneca  ( A'o^air.  QuaeiL  viL  32 )  says, 
^  Sextiewm  nova  et  Romani  loboris  secta,  inter 
initia  sua,  quum  magno  tmpetu  coepisset,  exstincta 
est."    "  Xystus  Pythagoricus  philosophus^  is  re- 
corded in  Jerome's  version  of  the  Ckromieou  of 
Eusebius  as  flourishing  at  the  time  of  Christ^ 
birth.  He  is  also  mentioned  by  Phuarch  ( Df-  Pro- 
feci,  rtrtul,  Hcntent,  Opp.  vol.  vi.  p.  l'U8,  ed.  Heibkr), 
and  by  tta  elder  Pliny  (ff.  NaL  xviii.  68,  alibi). 

The  contents  of  the  Scntentiac  harmonize,  on  the 
whole,  sufficiently  well  with  tliis  supposition  of  their 
■■lhiiihi|i ;  the  peitiaae  wfcidi  seem  to  eppieiKi 
mate  most  closely  to  the  morality  of  the  Chri-t:  n 
religion,  may  perhapa  have  been  interpolated  or 
■llsfed  bgr  RnfioMi  Tta  gnsstien  e(  —Ibeiehip, 

howpvnr,  cannot  ho  rftrarded  as  s.>ttl<*d.  Th<*rp  is 
difficulty  in  beiievii^  that  a  work  oooe  eataUished 
in  repottrtifla  aettawetkef  n  bitau  wiilei,  eeeM 
have  come  te  be  so  generally  retarded  as  of 
Chriatiaa  origin ;  though  nerhapa  Uie  difficulty 
wottM  be  eesnewhat  diounished  by  the  snggestien, 
that  the  work  in  its  present  form  is  not  an  originBl 
work  of  Sextius,  but  a  selection  of  apophthegnia 
culled  from  his  writings,  and  that  possibly  by  n 
Christian.  The  MSS.  of  the  work  vary  very  anril 
both  in  the  numl)er  and  order  of  the  apIionMns. 
The  tirst  edition  of  the  HadaUiae  is  that  of  Syia- 
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phorianufl  CliuipeciML4ta.  Ijroo,  B07, under  the 
title  of  AAbiUm  SUM  PMoaophi  I't^Uiagoriri. 
The  volume  contain*  various  pieces,  of  which  the 
fir^t  is  the  work  of  Cbamperiat,    QiMtdrupUei  Vita, 
TbU  edition  ii  incorrectlj  deicribed  by  Fibrictui 
as  f  ritf*^  SixU  u  Xytti  Annulus.   The  title  Am- 
nu/us  was  given  to  the  work  by  Ruiinat,  as  equi- 
Talent  to  the  Greek  Enehiridum  (Hand-book), 
beouiae  it  should  be  alvsy*  *'in  flMnibus,**  in  (ur 
on)  the  hands.  The  text  of  Charaperius  is  said  by 
ffmtanini  to  be  from  one  of  the  (jest  MS£>.  The  ikn- 
taB«HS«wM»^fiiiD  printed  at  Wittflnb«s»4to.  1514, 
■tt  ith  the  Anna  CMrmnia  of  Pythagoras  ;  and  again 
-with  variooftotlMr  pieoesi  by  Beatus  Rhenaniis,  -Ito. 
BniL  1516y  nte  tktlidB«f  Xfitfi^lk^onet 
St  ntmtiae.    Various  editions  followed,  but  they 
mnitW  Bofinos's  Prolomm*   The  work  was  also 
fitwpwrl^-*^  m  the  tvioat  tditiaM  «r  D»  b 
Bigne'e  mtlioOtecii  Patrum^  where  it  appears  as 
the  work  of  Pope  Sixtus,  down  to  the  Lyon  editum 
of  1677.    It  WM  tnehided,  stOl  wttlMnt  the  Ff 
loffue,  in  the  Optuada  Mjftkoloffica^  Etkica^  et  Phy- 
«tr<u  of  Gale,  I'imo.  Cambridge,  1670,  8vo.  Amster- 
dam, 1 688.    The  text  of  Rhenanus  was  reprinted, 
with  OtMtervatume*^  designed  to  vindicate  the  title 
of  Pope  Sixtus  II.  to  the  authorship,  by  Urbanus 
OodufreUus  Siberus  4to.  Lipsiae,  17*25.    The  ori- 
fpiud  Greek  of  some  of  the  SefOetUiae  has  been 
traced  in  Origen,  Nilus,  Maximus,  in  the  Sententiae 
of  Demophilus  and  Democtates,  and  in  Stobaeus. 
Aa  «dilioa  «f  the  Latm  fast  with aFimich  version 
was  ptililislud,  \'2mo.  Paris  \  ^\'\  hy  T-e  Comtc 
C  P.  <io  Lastayrie,  with  the  view  of  sbowins  that 
M  imr»  mid  emted  monKty  WM  to  1»  Cmm  dhe- 

wluTc  as  in  the  Christian  Scriptures :  the  editor 
seems  to  have  fotgotten  that  the  unsettled  autbo^ 
ohip  of  tlw  woric,  and  interpobliooi  of  RaiBai 
renderod  the  work  unsuitable  for  his  purpose. 
(Fabricius,  BAl.  Grtiec.  toL  i.  p.  870,  &&  ;  Fonta- 
Bini,  Bnicker,  IL  ce. ;  Oale,  Prae/aL  od  Opu$e.  My 
,\r.)  [J.  C.  M.] 

skXTUS  F.MPI'RICrS.  was  a  pbpician, 
and  received  his  name  Empincua  from  belonging 
to  tho  adMol  of  Emplrid.  Ho  was  a  pupil  of  He- 
todotu«i  of  Tarsus  (IH'^jr.  La»'rt.  ix.  ;  Timon),  who 
was  a  phytician,  and  apparently  a  contemporary  of 
Qalen.  Seztus  may,  tlisrefcre,  have  lived  in  the 
first  half  of  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  aera. 
NoAi^  is  known  of  his  lite.  Uo  belonged  to  the 

Two  works  of  Sexlwantltant.  The  Ili^fi^ 
tficu  'Tv0Tihrwff«iS  4  WTwrd  rfwtfty^wra,  contaiDs 
tlMdoclriiwioft]M8ceptici,btlmebebka.  Tlw 
second  work,  entitled,  llpis  rovs  naQimariKovt 
dmtfi^utoi,  against  the  Mathematici,  in  eleven 
books,  is  an  attack  upon  all  positive  philosopby. 
Tho  first  six  books  aie  a  refutation  of  the  six 
MiaMta  of  grammntic,  rhetoric,  geometry,  arith- 
Matii^  astrology,  and  music.  The  remaining  tive 
books  are  directed  against  logicians,  physical  philo- 
sephsica,  and  ethiail  writers,  and  form,  in  fact,  a 
<Hitiact  work,  which  may  be  viewed  as  behnging 
to  dM  *Twnnniff€ts.  The  two  wvrits  an  a  gM* 
repository  of  doubts;  the  language  iaaa^llVand 
Frspicuous  as  the  subject  will  allow. 

H>  Stepbona  iwiMiiliii  tfcaiwi  Latin  tonMhtion 

•f  the  IIjfpotyjnMcf^  in  1  062,  8vn.  The  fir'^t  I>atin 
translation  of  the  work  against  the  Mathematici  is 
^  a  Hsrrst,  Aniworp  and  Ma,  156ft,  1 60 1 ,  fol. 
The  firgt  edition  of  the  Greek  text  of  both  works 
was  that  «f  i'arii*  1621,  itO.  j  bat  OonavB  it  ofMB 
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stated  to  be  the  place  of  publication:  it  is  probable 
that  aame  copies  were  printed  wiA  Faiis  on  the 

title  page,  and  others  with  Geneva.  The  second 
edition  was  that  of  tf.  A.  Fabricius,  Leipzig,  1718, 
foL  which  contains  iba  Latin  Terston  and  some 
emendations  ;  but  the  text  hss  not  yet  been  revised 
with  sufficient  care.  The  edition  of  J.  G.  Mund 
is  a  reprint  of  the  text  of  Fabricius,  with  a  coni> 
mentary  ;  bat  only  one  part  baa  appeared,  which 
contains  the  text  of  the  I/tfpotypo$e*^  Halle,  ]796, 
4  to.  Buhle  translated  the  Hypotypo»Uj  Lemso, 
1801,  Svcb  There  is  a  French  transktkn  of  Uw 
Ilifj>fjt;r]^)fef,  in  1725,  l'2mo.,  which  was  probably 

Eubiished  at  Amsterdam.  The  anonymous  trans* 
Iter  M  said  to  ha  tba  Sior  Hoiflb  ataaflhar  of 
mathematics )  bot  tha  tiaaiiniiiai  ii  aol  k%^y 
spoken  oL 

Nona  of  dM  Bodiod  wwlisof  Sa&luaara  ntasA^ 

thouc;h  it  ap[>ear.<i  fmin  his  OWBVliliqgl  tiM  Jm 
did  write  on  medical  subjects. 

Saxtoa  ia  Aa  only  OrMk  sceptic  wboae  eompleto 
works  we  posssss ;  and  we  may  probably  assume 
that  he  has  collected  all  that  could  be  said  against 
the  Dogmatici,  and  all  that  the  Sceptici  had  to  say 
for  tbanaalvaa.  Ha  dooa  not  present  what  he  says 
as  his  own,  but  as  the  exposition  of  the  sceptical 
school.  Ritter  {Getch.  der  I'hUoxopkie,  vol  iv.  p.  29$» 
&c.)  has  a  long  dissertation  on  Sextns,  which  oa 
usual  is  not  favourable.  His  philosophy  of  negn* 
tions  is  certainly  not  satis£sctory,  nor  is  Ritter^ 
jodgmont  on  SextM.  Jfndi  that  baflada  fiadt 
with,  is  precisely  that  which  some  thinkers  will 
set  a  value  on.  The  chief  objectioa  that  Ritter 
nakaa  againil  Uai  ia,  tknt  ha  data  aol  kaep  hia 
exposition  of  Scepticism  free  from  such  asseninns 
as  destroy  Scepticism  itaalt  JUo  denies  that 
tbera  is  any  geMnl  Band  ida  of  lUb  wbiek  caa  ba 
prescribed  {Adv.  Math.  zL  208),  because  every 
man  must  order  bis  life  according  to  chance  and 
cixcumstancee,  whereas,  however,  this  general  rule 
of  lifis  is  exoeptod,  that  a  man  must  dinol  bimiolf 
according  to  circumstances."  But  it  seems  no  con- 
tradiction to  say  that  there  is  no  general  rule  to 
gaidaaaiaalldmnBalaBaa^  and  yet  to  ny  that 
we  must  do  as  well  as  we  can  without  such  a  rule, 
Sextus  maintains  that  scepticism  alone  can  make  a 
roan  happy,  beeanao  it  teaches  that  nothing  la 
naturally  (<pvn(t)  good  or  bad  {Adv.  Math,  zi. 
208).  The  meaning  of  the  proposition  depends  m 
^  naniwg  that  b  to  ba  givan  to  Natnv,  that 
much  abused  word.  Nature  is  nothing  more  than 
the  constitution  of  all  things  bT  the  will  of  God  ; 
aad  tba  aotioa  of  good  nd  bad,  wbleh  k  a  aoiioB 
of  limited  practical  application,  is  not  applicable  to 
the  general  constitution  of  all  things.  Such  con- 
tradictions as  these,  bovrever,  though  in  truth  they 
do  not  necessarily  involve  contradictions,  Ritter 
observes,  nre  only  in  part  to  be  attrifnit-'d  to  th« 
unskiifulness  of  Sextus:  the  greater  part  are  to  bo 
attributed  to  the  direction  tbttOieek  sceptidaa  in 
peneml  t^ok,  or  to  tta  tondwifj  paitknkd{j  anapf 
the  later  Sceptici. 

Ritter  considers  that  <ha  «U  n  ipliial  objections 
were  mainly  designed  to  oppose  the  reasons  founded 
on  the  intellect  to  the  purely  sensuous  viewof  things. 
But  tba  objoetiono  of  tba  Seaplid,  aa  tkay  i^psar 
in  Sextns,  are  solely  directed  against  philovpliical 
systems:  the  bceptid  are  disposed  to  consider 
phaaaomana  as  traa  fer  pmedeal  porpeeaa,  bnt  la 
reject  all  scientific  investigation  of  them  as  idle  In* 
qiiineik   Armndmgly,  thej  asauaa  a  kind  of ; 
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tieal  art,  wbicU  is  bated  on  ezperienM  ;  ani  admit 
ihataiiMfU  tfl  tiUhmufU^nimi  tm  tht 
observation  of  wmmj  piilinwr  tmm,  {dia,  MNA. 

tUL8.) 

It  ta  n  onnplifitalioit  of  Oo  iMloft  of  ^ 

■eeptical  doctrinos,  exhibited  by  Sextui,  that 
the  objectiont  to  mathematical  acieaoe  are  not 
directed  against  reckoning  by  number  and  against 
mensuration,  but  against  the  scientific  form  of 
mathematics,  and  mainly  asrainat  its  fundamental 
notions  ;  against  the  admissibility  of  proof,  and 
against  axiaiBa,  againat  the  notion  of  body,  divisi- 
bility into  equal  parts,  and  the  like.  The  object 
of  the  modern  scepticism  thus  appears  to  be  to 
stop  all  progress  in  ibIoboo  wUdi  has  not  utility 
for  its  object,  and  to  treat  it  as  a  pestilent  luxun'  ; 
io  which  riew  there  is  both  wisdom  and  foUy  ; 
vlitaB,  faaMMMh  00  wmm  fvpeao  of  ntitt^  bthe 
end  of  nil  science,  and  folly,  ina&much  as  utility  io 
not  always  best  attained  by  proceeding  dinol|j 

dU  not  MOO  ftraoto 


SIBYLLA, 
period,  an  not  leganied  as  documents  od* 


il  Tbo  8eeplM  did  not  go 

deny  thnt  much  useful  knowledge  was  traditional, 
and  might  be  commnnicated  by  speech  and  writing  ; 
ftr  no  aon^  nlo  o«peri«eo  ii  oofleiottt  to  giro 
1dm  all  asefal  knowledge. 

Ritter  admits  that  the  Sceptic!  haTe  urged  many 
things  that  are  well  worthy  of  consideration,  both 
against  tbe  form  and  the  naittw  of  tho  ioiaMn  ; 
and  this  is  true.  Their  notion  of  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect  was  connected  with  their  notion  of 
tilO  bobif  of  God,  whom  they  acknowledged  to  be 
the  supreme  activity  (Pyrrh.  Ifyp.  iii.  '2,  ipcurri- 
mh-aror  alrtof).  They  showed  dearly  the  con- 
tradieliait  which  uahili  In  all  altompla  toddtaio 
the  nature  of  God  after  the  measuro  of  koinan 
notioDa :  that  paaaions  and  motives  are  attribated 
to  hiai,  whidi  pasriwii  and  nollvoo  imply  some 
(  h.mge  in  the  patient,  and  this  is  inconsistent  with 
tbe  nature  of  Qod.  Eron  the  atthbating  of  parti* 
eohr  Tirtaoao  qnaUtioi  to  God  Is  an  ineonnoleney, 
inasmuch  as  Qod,  a  perfect  being,  cannot  be  said 
to  exercise  virtues  which  in  themselves  imply  the 
possibility  Tioo.  The  sum  of  their  objections, 
nroperly  TitMd,  il  lU%  tiMl  God  la  fmumpn- 
Sensible. 

It  u  difficult  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  value 
of  what  Soxtus  has  collected.  A  good  translation 
and  a  careful  analysis  of  the  work  would  be  worth 
a  man's  Ubour.  The  sceptical  arguments  were 
dlndid  agdnot  fnof ;  hot  then  it  oridMMOwhM 
ii  not  demonstration,  and  yet  is  sufficient,  not  only 
Ibr  uaetloal  purposes,  but  for  a  philosonhical  con- 
vtooeo.  All  flOttfieiloB  is  not  and  oannot  do  ibnidod 


on  demonstration.  The  nltimnte  truths  do  not,  in 
their  nature,  admit  of  demonstration,  for  there  is 
nothing  firoa  wUeh  Hm  doMMimiio  en  |aowad. 
If  a  man,  then,  cannot  hoTO  a  conviction  of  these 
ultimata  tnitha»  ho  nuMt  njjoet  thorn,  or  live  in 
doubt  [O.  Lu] 

SEXTUS  RUFUa  Onnphrius  Panvinins  pub- 
lished at  Frankfort  in  1558,  nlnn?  with  his  work 
on  the  Iloman  Republic,  a  tract  bearing  tbe  name 
of  JMat  ftufus^  and  entitled  De  Re^kmUmi  UrbU 
Romae^  which  he  professed  to  have  found  in  an 
ancient  MS.  It  corresponds  closely  with  tbe  cata- 
tagaoof  Piibliaoyiotor  [VioroR],  but  is  loaaoon- 

ete,  and  is  much  mutilated.  The  MS.  of  Panvinius 
\  disappeared,  and  no  codex  containing  either  of 
•now  BfvanciNm  v  Known  lo  snv  es  ■  osie  eanier 
than  the  fifteenth  century.  They  are  believed  by  the 
boat  topographen  to  hare  boon  compUod  at  a  kto 


forgeries.    Biondo  Flavio,  in  his  Rom,i         t-^r^i  -  i 
(Veron.  1482),  quotes  from  an  old  deocxiptioi: 
Rone  by  Sm^us  Rv^fiu  Vtt  CbwdM%  m  copy 
which  he  had  neen  in  the  libtary  attochad  to  tK? 
monaiteiy  of  Monte  Casino.   Th«re  can  be  littj* 
donbt  Wkt  the  pieoo  thus  deacrihod  ia  thm  aamm 
with  that  printed  by  Panvinius  ;  hal  HMMMa 
grounds  whatever  for  establishing  n  cnnnf<-t'  -> 
between  this  personage,  whoever  be  may  tia^c 
been,  and  Sextos  Rufus  the  historian. 

The  Di'  Itffjtimifjus  will  be  found  in  Graerins, 
Thesaurus  AnttquiUUum  Jiomamarunt,  vol.  iii.  p. 
and  was  published  sepamldy        Balaa  bj  Ml»> 
nich,  nvo.  HannoT.  1815. 

(See  the  remarks  on  the  Jiaponarii  appended  la 
Mr.  Buahuy^  papar  m  Aa  Topography  of  Baao^ 
ia  tha  t«Nh  BOBbar  of  *a  Chaw  1  M  iseum,  p. 

I7«0    LVV.  &.J 

BbXTUS  rufus.  ThonaBMipniaad  to  mm 

abrii?;,niif»nt  of  Roman  History,  entitled  Sejiti  itoA 
BrevuiriuM  d»  Vietorm  «<  iVposocMf  F^ptdi 
moa*,  exooMad  MroawMadof  Ao  ooqwior  Vakisa, 
to  whom  it  is  dedicated.  The  prince  had  instroctrd 
the  author  to  be  brief  (frrvoem  fieri  Oementia  tmm 
praeeepit\  and  the  injunction  was  most  siiu|im 
lously  obeyod,  for  the  events  of  more  Uan  olovoa 
hundred  years,  from  the  foundation  of  the  r??r 
until  the  deatii  of  Jovianus,  are  compressed  wiumi 
the  limiU  of  MoMy-eight  short  ohafleai,  aooehcd 
in  plain  and  unpretendinj;  laniniage.   A  more  lofty 
exposition,  however,  of  contemporary  adiievemeau 
is  promised  in  tbo  aarfadbig  awtoneok  **Qmm» 

mntmo  deinceps  ore  tua,  0  princeps  invicte,  farr.» 
inclita  sunt  personanda?  ^uibus  me,  licet  impaient 
diondi  niaB,  at  aovo  gmvior,  prseparabo  ;  *  hmt 

whether  this  project  w.is  ever  carrie<l  into  eflTccl 
we  have  no  noana  of  disoovohag,  siaoo  nothing  ia 
kaoara  «Mi  flipid  ta  ik»  fmwmA  MaHiy  of  iba 
writer. 

The  Breviarium  was  fint  printed  by  Sixtos 
Ruesinger  at  Rome,  aboot  1470,  and  numy  edi- 
tioaa  appeared  before  the  cIo»e  of  tba  fifteenth  csb- 

tiiry.  The  text  was  established  upon  a  *ati*farfory 
basis  by  Cuspinianus,  %vho  collated  many  MSS. 
and  publiabod  it  with  annotationt  in  his  ('omme»- 
tartii  tU  consulibus  Romanis,  fob  Fniiicf.  16(il. 
Since  that  time  it  has  generally  been  included  in 
tbo  larger  oditiona  of  Eutrapioa,  and  of  the  i 


Roman  historians.  A  new  recension,  by  Rnffhrllo 
Meoenato,  from  the  Vatican  and  other  MSSl,  waa 
pnbHahad  at  Raaa,      181f.         [W.  R] 

SIBU'RIUS,  a  physician  of  Bnrdisnila  (B  ur. 
dmimm)  in  the  fourth  century  after  Christ,  meo* 
tlonod,  Amg  wiik  Anooiriaa  aad  BUrepios,  by 
Marcellus  Empiricus  (De  A\fr<ltcatn.  praef.  p.  242), 
as  being  (mo  of  hia  CeUow*citizens  and  immediate 
predeceMon.  He  wroto  a  pharmaceutical  worlc, 
which  is  noticed  by  Maredlaa,  hot  is  not  oov  ex- 
t-mt.  Fabricius  (liibl.  Gr.  vol.  xiii.  p.  423,  ed.  vet,) 
conjectures  that  in  the  passage  referred  to  «e 
should  read  .fiHii  itmrim  tdatead  of  Siburha:  bat 
this  is  certainly  an  oversight  ;  as  1.  Scribonius  n 
mentioned  (by  the  name  Dctif/mUamwt)  as  a  dif> 
fctent  porton  in  a  fbnner  daon  of  lha  aaao  tm^ 
tence  ;  2.  he  lived  in  the  first  century,  not  in  tho 
fourth;  and  S.  there  is  no  reason  for  bcUeviaf 
that  bo  waa  a  aatifo  af  Boartiaaa.  [W.A.O.} 

SinYLL.\  mSvXKa)  is  the  naa»  bv  whiib 
•evenl  prophetic  wonien  an  desjgnatad  MttMr 
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in  rarious   countrie*  and  nt  difTerent  times  in  ' 
antiquitjr.     The  name  i«  Mud  to  be  formed  from 
Ads  and  ao  UkaA  h  mM  lignify  the 

counsel  of  Zcu*  (Pfcrt. /*ia«fr.  p.  244  ;  Serv.  arf 
Aem.  iiL  445).  Tht  fittt  8ibjl»  from  whom  all 
tiM  SMi  am  wid  to  dolrad  Mr  bmm,  b 
wid  to  been  a  daughter  of  Dardanut  nnd 

Mmo.  Smat  authwa  mention  only  four  Sibjrla, 
tbe  Egythinwm,  tlw  flnrfiB,  figyptum  aad 
tlie  Sarduui  (Aelian,  F.  /A  ziL  35)  ;  bat  it  was 
more  oonuBonly  belieyed  that  then  were  ten, 
namdj  the  Babylonian,  the  Libyan,  the  Delphian 
{am  thitT  Deiphiaa,  wko  waa  a  daughter  of  Zeua 
nnd  Ljiinia^  and  a  yownper  one.  Pan*,  x.  12.  §  1), 
liie  Cimmerian,  the  Erythraean  (here  too  we  find 
Tiu  elder  and  a  younger  one,  who  ia  called  Hero- 
philc,  Strab.  xiv.  p.  G45),  the  Samian,  the  Cu- 
">fi»ftn  (who  is  sometimes  identified  with  the 
Xvytlitaean,  Aristot.  Afirab.  97),  the  Hellespontian 
•r  Trojan  (comp.  Tibull.  ii.  5.  19),  the  Phrypim 
and  tbe  Tibortine  (Paus.  z.  12 ;  LactuiL  Jnttu. 
L  •).   The  OMI  eelabwilad  of  thoe         k  the 

Cumaorin,  who  is  mentioned  under  the  name?  of 
lierophile.  Demo.  Phemonoe,  Deiphobei  Demo< 
phiK  and  AaaMiea  (Paosu  L  e. ;  Barr.  ai  Amu 
iiU  -445,  tL  72  ;  Tibull.  ii.  5.  67  ;  Suidaa,  t>.). 
i^iM  waa  ooaailtMl  bj  Aeneaa  befora  bo  descended 
iato  liw  kwNT  trodl  (Or.  JM.  sIt.  104, 
XY.  712  ;  Virg.  Aen,  vi.  10).    She  is  said  to  hare 
come  to  Italy  from  the  East  (Lit.  17),  and  ihe  is 
the  one  who,  according  to  tradition,  appeared  be* 
fore  king  Tarquinius,  offering  him  the  Sibylline 
1,  „,ks  for  sale  (Plin.  H.  N.  xiil  28  ;  Gell.  I  19). 
l  ausaiiius  aUo  mentions  a  Hebrew  ^byl  of  the 
■maa  ef  SaUM,  who  it  odM  a  dnshter  of  Be- 
rosQs  and  Ervmnnthe.  [L.  S.] 

SIBY'NTIUS  (24§urr»oT),  a  reader  and  a  slave 
nf  the  OTBlor  Thaodectes  of  PhaaeBa,  who  died 
Iw-fore  B.  c.  333,  WM  the  first  slave  who  professed 
the  art  of  otaMiy.  Ue  wrote  aome  works  on 
ib«loria»  wUoh  nt  Matfoadl  Ij  BridM  (&«.) 
(romp.  Westemiann,  OetdMit  ^tt  Mol.  A- 
ndtmmiMt,  S  50,  n.  6.) 

SlBYOrriUtf  (liOlyTief),  alffwiidwitwi  tMrn 
in  the  serrice  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  was 
appointod  by  kimt  on  his  retom  irom  India  fB.0. 
9M\,  gtfwnot  of  tbe  proTinea  of  Ommnh,  TWa 
post  he  shortly  after  exchanged  for  the  more  im- 
portant yttrapy  of  Arachosia  and  Gedroeia,  to  which 
he  succeeded  on  the  death  of  Thoaa  ( Arrkm,  AmA. 
^  87  ;  Curt,  bu  10.  f  80).  At  the  death  of 
Alexander,  Sibyrtius,  in  common  with  most  of  the 
other  governors  of  the  remote  eastern  provinces, 
salained  possession  of  hit  aatapy,  which  waa  again 
r^ri firmed  to  him  in  the  second  partition  at  Tripa- 
r.ideisus,  &  c.  321  (Diod.  XTiii.  3  ;  Justin,  xiii.  4  ; 
Arriaiu  op.  Phot,  pw  71«  k  ;  Dexippoa,  ihid.  p.  64, 
b.).     In  the  fiubf-equent  divisions  which  arose 
uaong  the  eastern  satraps,  Sibyrtius  was  one  of 
tiwaa  who  aiwattoi  Bwwaatoa  lydaat  Pythoa  aad 
^('leitctis,  and  afterwards  accompanied  that  leader 
when  he  jmned  Eomaaea  in  Snaiana,  a.  a  S17. 
Hit  atlnnBMBk  vm,  homwi  to  Pl0ooe■lM^  tad 
■ot  to  Eumenes,  and  in  the  intrigues  of  the  former 
Ifliinit  his  commandex^inrchiol^  ^byrtius  suppotted 
him  ■•  Mongly  that  h«  janond  the  aapodal  to- 
<-  lUnicnt  of  Eameaoo,  who  thioatened  to  bring 
liim  to  trial  •  a  fiste  firom  which  he  only  escaped 
by  a  hasty  flight.    But  this  open  rupture  with 
Bmaeooa  had  tfm  tdTantage  of  securing  him  the 
&vew«f  ABt|0Mn%«H  vfto  tha  dafimt  of  Jaa 


rival,  confirmed  Sibyrtius  in  his  satrflpy,  nnd  placed 
under  his  command  a  huge  part  of  the  select  body 
of  troopa  tonaod  Afgyiaipitfa  i  a  meMim  tdoptod 
with  the  ostonsible  object  of  guarding  these  pro- 
vinces against  the  ne^hbouring  barbarianai  bat  ia 
reality  whh  a  vfow  to  lb«  giMvd  daaUULtloB  of 
the  troops  in  question,  wlnhe  turbulent  and  die- 
aifected  spirit  was  well  known.  (Diod.  xiz.  14, 
23,  48  ;  Polyaen.  ir.  6.  f  18.)  No  Anther  men- 
tion is  found  of  Sibyrtius.  [B.  H.  BL] 

SICA'NUS  {lAKta^s\  son  of  Execestus,  was 
one  of  the  three  generals  of  the  Syracusans  (Her- 
mooates  being  anotherX  who  wm9  anpointed  at 
the  time  of  the  Athenian  invasion,  ac.  415.  In 
B.  c  413,  after  the  repulse  of  the  Athenians  from 
EpipolM,  ha  was  laat  with  IS  ships  to  Agri- 
gentum,  to  endeavour  to  obtain  assiBtance  ;  but, 
before  he  could  reach  the  city,  the  party  there, 
which  waa  fiivoondito  to  the  Syaensana,  wai 
defeated  and  driven  out  In  the  sea-fight  of  the 
same  year,  in  which  the  Athenians  wete  conqoered 
and  Bntyindaii  «w  ahda,  Siomia,  wmmug  to 
Diodorus,  was  the  author  of  the  pLin  for  setting 
fire  to  the  eaomj^  which  had  been  driven 
into  ihdtovifaltr  Mr  ^  ihan ;  nd  dnttiy 
aftov  wo  Aid  kfan  commanding  one  wing  of  the 
S/WMMl  BmI  ia  the  hut  and  decisive  defeat  of 
tbo  AAmham  la  4m  giwt  harbour  of  Syracuse. 
(Thoo.  H  78ft  fiL  iC»  70 ;  Diod.  xiil. 

IB.)  [E.  E.] 

SICCA,  a  friend  of  Cicero,  who  took  refuge  at 
his  estate  at  Vibo^  in  the  country  of  the  Bnittii, 
when  he  left  Rome  in  b.c.  58.  Here  he  received 
intelligence  of  liis  banishment,  and  forthwith  set 
out  for  Bnmdisium,  where  be  expected  to  meat 
Sicca,  but  was  disappointed,  as  Sicca  had  left  Hrun- 
disium  before  he  arrived  there.  (Cic.  ad  AU,  in.  % 
4,  mi  Flam.  sir.  4.  ft).  FblMili  (Ck.  92)  ap- 
pears to  refer  to  the  same  person,  but  calls  liim 
Oil€tos  SiitcA^t  dnj^  Vibiu,  a  Sicilian,"  as  if  he 
halmiBtakeatho  aMaafitei;  hathawhUi  thai 
this  Vibius  refused  Cicero  hospitality  at  Vibow 
Sioca  ia  next  montionedM  tbo  teeakiof  out  of  tSt 
M  m  ia  »a  49,  ata  Li  Daoritta  atat  Urn 
with  t\  letter  and  orders  to  Pompey.  In  b.  c  44 
Cicero  apia  took  refuge  in  Sicca  s  house  at  Yibo. 
(GifcadilfL  tBL  12,  e.  zii  23,  xir.  19,  xvL  6,  1 1.) 

8rCCIUS,a  name  oftentimes  i  iwftmd  widk 
Siamtu.  [See  Sicinius,  Nos.  2,  9lJ 

SICHAEUa  [SYCHABV&] 

BICl'NIA  GENS,  patridaa  aal  plebeian.  Tha 
only  patrician  member  of  tbe  gens  was  T.  Sicinius 
Sabinus,  who  was  amcol  b.c.  487.  [Sabinitr, 

E.  99U  ai]  AU  tha  other  Sicinii  mentioned  ia 
istory  were  plebeians  ;  and  althou^fh  none  of  them 
obtoinad  tbo  consulship,  they  gained  great  celebrity 
bjtiiir  advocacy  of  the  ligMo  of  tbo  pMwimM  ia 
the  struggles  between  the  two  orders.  One  or  two 
of  the  plebeian  Sicinii  bore  cognomena,  which  are 
gifiB  bdMT.  TiMMMafnrMfaiaf  tiria  gena, 
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of  which  a  tDecimen  u  given  on  the  (moeding 
fMge.    Ob  tlM  obvOTw  n  •  tumSb  Imi^  with 

*'  KOKT.  p,  R."  i.  e,  Fortuna  Pojmli  Roinani,  and 
on  the  zerene  a  eedooeiu  and  a  palm  branch,  with 
**  Q.  stciHlVf  nnrDU*  Tbi«  Q.  Sidniai  it  not  men- 
tioned 1» V  ati  V  ancient  writer.  (  EckheU toL  v.  p.  S  1 3. ) 

SICrNlUS.  1.  L.  SiciNius  Bkllutus,  the 
leader  of  the  plebeians  in  their  itecesMon  to  the 
Slflnd  Mount  in  ac.  494,  whi  h  I  d  to  the  insti- 
tntion  of  the  office  of  tribune  of  the  plebs.  Sici- 
niiu  was  chosen  one  of  the  first  tribunes,  the 
original  iinn]b4>r  of  whom  is  variously  stated  in  the 
ancient  authorities  (Liv.  ii.  32,  3;i,  iii.  54  ;  Dionys. 
vi.  4d,  70,  &c.,  Ii9\  Ascon.  tn  Cornel,  p.  76,  ed. 
OnU ;  Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  toL  i.  p.  617.) 
Dionysius  further  relates  (viL  14)  that  Sicinius 
was  plebeian  aadile  in  &c.  4d2,  wh«i  h«  joined 
thft  triboM  Spi  IcOiw  in  aMaddiig  tba  Moala  on 
account  of  the  deamcss  of  provisions,  and  that 
h«  was  elactad  tribune  a  second  time  in  &c.  4fil, 
on  nocoow*  oc  nu  toimibobs  noonniy  w  no  pnn* 
dans.  The  {irocerdinir'^  of  \\h  second  tribunate  are 
xolated  at  length  by  Dionytios  (viL  33— 39}. 

9L  C  Sicimuo,  tribono  of  the  plebe,  B.a  470, 
vluB  tho  tribunes  are  said  to  hare  been  for  the  first 
time  elected  in  the  comitia  tributa.  He  and  his 
colleague  M.  Duilius  accused  Ap.  Claudius  before 
the  peoploi  on  neeoaai  of  his  opposing  the  agrarian 
law.  In  many  editions  of  Livy  he  is  called  Sicciii*, 
and  Alschefski,  the  last  editor  of  Liv-y,  xkoAa  Cu. 
Sicciut.  (Lif.ii.58,61.) 

3.  L.  SiciNii's  Dentatcr,  also  named  Siceuu 
in  the  manuscripts  and  editions  of  several  andent 
nntlion,  is  called  by  A.  Oolliai  sad  otiMn  the 
Ronmn  Achilles.  He  is  said  to  have  fought  in  a 
Imndred  and  twenty  battles,  to  have  elain  eight  of 
IIm  ononjr  in  rinj^  oonhoti  to  bnfo  nosifod  nfty- 
five  wounds  on  the  front  of  his  hody,  the  scars  of 
which  remained,  to  have  earned  honocuj  rewards 
innwmaniMe,  uA  to  htm  aocompaniod  ^  trtanphs 
of  nine  generals,  whose  yictoriee  wm  nrincipally 
owing  to  his  valotir.  He  was  tribune  or  the  plobe 
in  B.  o.  454,  in  wbidi  year  he  brought  to  trial 
bobn  tk»  poopio  T.  Roniilius,  the  consul  of  tho 
precedin;»  Tpar,  and  proaired  his  cnndcmnation. 
After  the  defeat  of  the  liomans  in  the  cauipaigii 
against  the  Sabines,  in  Ao  lieond  doeMnvirato, 
D.  c  450,  since  the  troops  were  discontented  with 
the  government,  and  tiierefore  did  not  ligiit  with 
tbdrninil  vakmr,  SioauniondenTonfod  toperiaado 
them  to  secede  to  the  Sacred  Mount,  as  their  fore- 
iathert  had  done.  Uia  death  was  accordingly  re- 
•olfod  upon  by  tho  doeemvin,  md  Q>  Fl[d)ini,iv)w  I 
commanded  the  army,  sent  him  nlnng  with  a  band 
of  aieassins  to  view  the  country.  In  a  lonely 
•pot  they  fell  upon  bnn  nd  ibw  Ub,  bnt  not  nntfl  | 
lie  had  destroyed  mnst  of  the  traitors.  His  com- 
nulee,  who  wore  told  that  he  had  &ilen  in  an  am- 
bn«h  of  tiM  enemy,  discovered  the  fool  treachery 
that  had  been  practised  upon  him,  by  seeing  him 
surrounded  by  Roman  soldien,  who  had  evidently 
fallen  by  hi*  hand.  The  decemvirs  endeavoured 
to  pMify  tho  soldiers  by  burying  ttabdM  with 
great  pomp,  and  they  succeeded  to  some  extent  ; 
but  men  did  not  forget  or  forgive  the  treacherous 
deed.  (Dionvs,  x.  48 — 52,  xi.  25 — 27  ;  Liv.  iii. 
43  ;  Cell.  ii.  1 1  ;  Plin.  //.  A^.  vii.  27  ;  Val.  Max. 
il  3.  §  24  (  Niebuhr,  Hid.  i/Iiome,  vol.  ii.  p.  346.) 

4.  C.  8iciinra,wM  oleelod  tribune  of  tho  pMw 
nfter  the  secession  of  the  plebeians  to  the  Aventine, 
•nd  the  abolition  of  the  decemvirate,  in  B.G.  44d. 


He  it  called  by  Livy  a  doeeendmt  of  the  Skiaia 
who  VM  flnt  CNotod  trfbanten  the  Snered  Mmi' 

[No,  1].    (Liv.  iii.  54.) 

5.  T.  SiciNiuo,  tribtUM  of  the  plebs  b.  c.  a^'>, 
brought  forward  a  UD  for  removing  part  of  i&t 
Roman  people  to  Veii,  and  thus  makiiag,  as  it  wtn, 
two  capitals  of  the  republic.    (Liv.  24.) 

6.  L.  SiciNiua,  tribune  of  the  plebs  B.  c. 
brought  before  tho  popple  an  agrarian  law  mpM^  i 
ing  the  ager  Poroptinus.    (Liv.  vL  6.) 

7.  Cn.  SiaNlus,  was  aedile  in  a.  c  1 83,  sriii 
was  an  unsooOMrfU  ondidate  for  the  pnetorskif 
in  the  following  year,  to  supply  the  place  of  ( '  I> 
imius,  who  had  died  while  in  office.  lie 
howonr,  wtiMwiU  in  b.c.  18S,  in  whidi  year  k  i 
was  elected  praetor,  and  obtained  SuidiBinaa  Ml  | 
prorinoe.   (Lir.  xxxix.  39,  45.) 

&  Ck.  Snmnm,  one  of  tho  trinnrin  fcrfMoi*  i 
ing  a  colony  at  Luna  in  n.  c,  177,  is  probably  \ht 
same  person  either  as  Mo.  7  or  Mo.  d.    (Liv.  xH,  , 
IS.)  ! 

9.  C.v.  SicrNH'S,  praetor  b.  c.  172,  was  tent  inia 
Apulia,  when  praetor  dedgnatus,  to  destroy  tke 
benttt  iritich  had  alighted  in  Apulia  in  enonoet 
crowda.  On  the  division  of  the  pronncoo  aaMi| 
the  praetors  he  obtained  the  jurisdictio  inter  p«e> 
grinot.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  widi  , 
Ponew,  tt  thn  beginning  of  the  next  yeai^  bit  ' 
iroperinm  was  continued,  and  >f:iced(fflia  was  » 
signed  to  him  at  hit  mrovince,  where  he  was  ts 
remain tffl  hb wutBmm  MiiwA.  (Uv.xiLf^ll^ 
27.) 

10.  C.  Sicnauoy  tent  at  ambassador,  with  ttre 
ooUeognet,  to  thoOinit,  b  &  &  170.  (  Lir.  zKiL  &) 

1 1 .  C.  SictNius,  the  grandson  of  Q.  Pompeias 
oentor  b.c.  131,  by  hit  dauhtw,  died  before  be 
had  hold  any  higher  oflko  to  tho  olnlo  thn  the  ! 
quaestorship,  but  obtain <  l1  n  place  in  CioiN%iBndW 
(c  76)|  aa  ono  of  tho  Roman  orators. 

llL  Cir.  or  Li  ftcpnua,  tribone  of  the  plebs 
B.C.  76,  was  the  first  magiKtmte  who  ventured  tt 
attack  tiiolaw  of  Sulla,  which  deprived  the  triboM* 
of  their  Ibrmer  power.    He  abused  tho  Uatm  | 
of  the  aristocracy  very  fre^«  and  OipeeiiDyCL  ' 
Cnrio,    His  only  qualification  as  an  orator,  uj*  j 
("icoro,  was  being  able  to  make  jjeople  laugb.  It 
has  been  eiiunooBrty  inferred,  from  a  poaift  ia  | 
Sallust,  that  he  wat  murdered  by  the  ruling  party,  j 
(Cic.  JJi-ut.  60  ;  Pteudo- Ascon.  tn  Owim.  p.  lOit,  i 
ed.  delli ;  QuintiL  xi.  1. 1 129  ;  PluL  CM  7 ; 
Sail.  Hiii.  ill  23 1  Di—iiiB,  Ciidlfito  Am  ^ 
iv.  p.  385.)  ^ 

1  8l  Sjwiniui^  nontfoBod  bjr  CSohb  In  &  c.  SL 
(Cic  adJtt.  V.  4.  g  3.) 

8ICINNUS  or  SICINUS  (Xkuvof,  Xnns), 
n  Penian,  aoeording  to  Phitvdi,  was  n  ikvt  sf 
Themistoclea  and  Taitayouyds  to  his  children.  It 
&  c.  480,  he  wat  employed  by  hit  matter  to  0th 
rej  to  Xomt  the  intdligonoe  of  the  intcodil 
flight  of  the  Greeks  from  Satamia.  Soon  af:rr,  ^ 
the  Greeks,  victorious  at  Salamis,  pursued  tie 
Persian  deet  as  far  as  Androt,  but  tiien  casae  to 
the  reoolution  to  continue  tho  ohno  no  furdM 
lest  they  should  inspire  the  enemy  with  the  c<w 
rage  of  despair.  Hereupon  Themistodes,  accord* 
ing  to  Herodotus,  again  tent  Sicinnua,  wM  *lhini 
on  whom  he  could  depend,  to  Xerxes,  to  rUitn 
m«it  with  him  for  having  dissuaded  the  titeei* 
from  intveepUng  hit  flight.  At  a  rewnidivhi* 
services,  Themistocles  afterwards  enriched  SUtf"^ 
and  obtained  for  him  the  citiiOBthip  of  Thafii*' 
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8ID0NIUS. 

Some  hare  identified  the  subject  of  the  present 
article  with  the  Sieinnos  who  is  mentioDed  by 
AUmbmrm  m  tike  reputed  tnrentor  of  the  dance 

n.-ini«d  SfKirrir.  Athenoens  tells  us  that,  according 
to  some.,  he  na*  a  barbiirinn,  according  to  others, 
m  Crt-tan  (Ht-rod.  viiL  75,  110  ;  PluU  Them.  12, 
1 G  ;  Atiu  i.  20, «,  ST.  630,  b ;  CMub.  <u/  AtL 
Lc.)  IE.  E.j 

SI'CINUS  (S^Kirat),  a  Kon  of  Thoas  and  a 
Naiad,  from  wbii-h  the  small  island  of  Sicinus, 
£uboea,  was  believed  to  have  derived  its 
(SdioL  ad  JpoBom.  Mod,  L  824 ;  oomp. 
StraK  X.  p.  484.)  [US.] 

blCUl-US,  CALPU'RNIUS.  [Calpue- 
mvs.] 

i^rCULUS,  CLOF/LTT'S,  the  nmr.p  of  a  pa- 
trician family  of  high  rank  in  the  early  hi&tory  of 
thfttepabUe. 

1.  C|.Cl4>XLit;s  SicuLUS,  consul  cc.  498,  with 
T.  I^arcina.  According  to  Dionysioa,  Cloelius  ap- 
[  lirited  his  colleague  Larciiis  dictator,  and  fought 
under  him  in  the  battle  against  the  Latins;  but 
Livy  and  other  authorities  make  Larcius  dictator 
three  vears  earlier,  namely  in  B.C.  501.  (Liv.  iL 
21  ;  Dionys.T.M,71,72;7«,76.) 

2.  T.  CtOKLifs  SicfLi's,  one  of  the  first  con- 
sular tribunes  elected  in  B.C.  444.  The  manu- 
Kripu  of  Livy  \mf%  Caedlius ;  but  as  Dionysius 
has  Tirof  KKvKiow  XiKf^Sv,  and  the  riifcilii  wrrc 
plebeians,  Sigonios  changed  Caeciiiut  into  Ciueiius, 
wUeh  dtHBtion  Abehelidd  iMdiia  ill  the  tact.  In 
B.  r.  442  Clnclius  was  one  of  the  triumvirs  for 
founding  a  colony  at  Ardea.  (Dionys.  zL  61, 62 ; 
Lir.W.  7,  n.) 

P.  Clobuvs  Siculus,  one  of  ttacoambr 
tribunes  b.  c.  S78.   (Liv.  vL  31.) 

4.  g.  Cloiuus  SicuLDR,  censor  b.  c  878,  with 
Sp.  Servilius  Priscns.    (Liv.  vi  31.) 

b.  P.  Clokliuk  Sici:lus,  was  consecnted  nx 
•MrificM  in  B.  c.  180.    (Liv.  xl.  42.) 

SI'CULUS  1  LACCUS.  [Flaccus.] 

SI'CY(»N  (liKuuv),  a  son  of  Marathon,  Me- 
tion,  Krechthcus  or  Pelops,  w.is  the  huslxind  of 
Zeoxippc  and  the  father  of  Chthonophyle.  The 
tam  of  Sicyon,  which  before  him  was  called 
Meeone  or  Aegialoe.  was  said  to  have  received 
Hi  rnhnqwiit  BMM  from  him.  (Pns.  ii.  1.  §  1, 
%  3 ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  .'jn-:.)         (  L.  S  ] 

8n>A  (2tSi|).  1.  The  wife  of  Orion,  who 
«M  lent  by  Hera  into  Had«,  bMUM  she  pre- 
tended to  be  m  >r.<  beaadfiil  than  the  goduM. 
(AnoUod.  L  4.  §  3j 

9k  A  dmghter  oi  Dhmhm,  ftwn  when  a  town 
rfUwenia  was  believed  to  hma  dacired  its  name. 
(IW  iii.  22.  §  9.)  [L.  S.] 

SIDE'RO  (SiSnpw),  the  wife  of  Selrooneus, 
and  step-mother  of  Tyro,  was  killed  by  Pelias  at 
the  altar  of  Ilera,  (  ApoUod.  L  ft.  §  8  ;  Soph. 
/^tifftn.  373  ;  conip.  PkLIas.)  [L.  S.] 

SIDO'NIUS  (iiStivios),  a  gnunnuu'ian  quoted 
in  the  Etvinolf^'icum  Mnf,'Tnim  (p.  12-1),  and  by 
the  scholiasts  uu  liomer  and  Pmdar  (Fabric  Bibi. 
Oraee.  toL  tL  pb  919),  Than  wm 
>ophist  of  this  name,  a  muWmftmtJ 
( Lucian,  Demom.  14.) 

^IlxyNIUB,  a  fiOOiLIUS  APOLLINA'- 
ins.  to  whom  some  authorities  givatbe  additional 
"PPeUation  of  Modatut,  was  boni,  in  all  proba- 
j>wtf,  ai  Lyme,  ahont  ^  year  a,  n.  481.  Hit 
Wier  and  grandfather  both  bore  tin-  name  Apol- 
"■"^  and  both  hlled  the  office  of  pxaetorian 
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prefect  in  th^  Gaulish  provinces.  Gifbd  by  natnre 
with  great  quickness,  Sidonius  devoted  himself 
with  ardour  to  litenurjr  pursuits  and  by  assiduous 
application  rapidly  acquired  such  hieh  fame,  that 
while  still  verj*  young  he  wan  ranked  among  tiie 
moetlauned  and  eloquent  of  his  contempontries. 
At  an  early  ajie  he  married  Papianilla,  the  child 
of  Flavius  Avitus,  and  upon  the  elevation  of  his 
fiither-in-law  to  the  ini|wrial  dignity  (a.  d.  456), 
accompanied  him  to  Home,  and  ci  lebratcd  his  con- 
sulship in  a  poetical  elTusion  still  extanL  The 
grateful  prince  nieed  the  hubuid  of  hk  daughter 
to  the  rank  of  a  senator,  nominated  him  prefect  of 
the  city,  and  caused  his  statue  to  be  placed  among 
the  e^iee  which  gneed  the  libn^  of  Tnjan. 
The  dowiifal  of  Avitus  throw  a  cloud  over  the 
fortunes  of  the  courtly  bard,  who  having  been  shut 
vp  in  Lyons,  and  hating  endtned  the  harddiipa 
and  perils  of  the  siege,  resolved,  after  the  capture 
of  the  city  by  Kgidius,  to  purchase  pardon  for  the 
past  and  security  for  the  fbtnie  by  a  complimentary 
address  to  the  victorious  Mnjorian,  whose  ezploito 
and  virtues  were  extolled  in  strains  still  more 
hyperbolical  than  those  inscribed  to  his  predecessor. 
The  propitiaiacy  offering  was  gmciuu&ly  acespted ; 
the  author  was  not  only  forgiven,  Imt  wa^  re- 
warded with  a  laurelled  bust,  and  with  the  title 
of  count.  After  having  passed  some  years  in  re- 
tirement during  the  reign  of  Sevenis,  Sidoniiis  was 
despatched  to  Rome  (a.d.  467)  in  the  character 
of  anbassador  fion  tho  Arremi  to  Antiianint, 
and  on  this  occasion  delivered  a  third  panegyric  in 
honour  of  a  third  prince,  which  proved  not  less 
■oeeesifid  than  hit  ibmer  ofibrts,  for  he  was  noir 
raised  to  the  nuik  of  a  patrician,  again  appointed 
prefect  of  the  city,  and  once  more  honoured  with 
a  itatofl^  But  a  ttiH  more  rtnarltable  tribute  waa 
soon  afterwards  rendered  to  his  talenUt ;  for  al- 
though in  no  way  connected  with  the  clerical  pro- 
fession, the  vacant  see  of  dermont  in  Auvergne 
was  forced  upon  his  reluctant  acceptance  (a.  n. 
■}"'-!)  at  t!te  dentil  nf  tlse  bishop  Kparchins.  The 
task  at  iirst  unueitidcen  unwillingly,  was  faithfully 
performed.  During  the  remainder  of  his  life  he 
devoted  himself  conscientiously  to  the  duties  of  his 
5;icred  office,  and  especially  resisted  with  energy 
the  progress  of  Arianism,  whidi  was  rapidly 


teiulin.'  it>i  influence.  Although  gcncnilly  re«-[ii  cted 
and  beloved,  his  career  was  by  no  means  tranquil  } 
(or  when  the  Gotha  hoeame  mastan  of  hit  ditetta, 
ho  was  compelled  to  withdraw  for  a  season,  and  at 
a  snbseq^oent  period,  after  his  restoration,  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  cahmmknui  lepatentolioiit  of  two 
factious  prieitts,  he  was  for  a  time  stupended  from 
the  exercise  of  his  episcopal  functions.  The  malice 
of  his  enemies,  however,  hanng  been  speedily 
posed,  he  was  triumphantly  reinstated,  and  ditd 
not  long  afterwards  on  the  21st  of  Augaat,a.Ob 
482,  or,  according  to  others,  A.  n.  484. 

TI10  works  of  Sidonhu  tninsmittod  to  nodem 
times  consist  of  Poems  and  Letters. 

1.  Carmiaa.  Twenty-four  pieces,  composed  in 
variant  mtaamaa  open  various  snbjeeta.  Of  dieta 

tha  most  important  are:  —  1.  J'anef/yrtats  Avito 
Amado  socero  dtctus^  extending  to  602  hexameteia 
wiui  a  proiogne  {praffaHo)  m  eighteen  and  ao 
epilogue  (riliito)  in  eight  elegiac  couplets.  De- 
livered A.  o.  456.  2.  Panegjfriciu  Julio  VaJerio 
MmoHiBm  An^miio  Mm,  extandng  to  608  hex- 
amattn^  with  a  prologue  in  nin?  elegiac  couplets. 
DottvtndA*Bi.4M.  ^FiMejfjfrictudictutAnihmm 
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Awaato  bii  eauuli,  e:c tending  to  548  hexameters, 
with  a  prologne  in  fifteen  ud  an  epilogue  in  fiv« 
elegiac  couplet*.  Delivered  a.  n.  4f)8.  The  plan 
in  each  of  tiiese  complimenLai  y  hamn^ues  is  pr«*- 
daaly  the  same.  EaeB  oontains  an  ill  rount  of  the 
Ueettors  of  tin*  prrsonauf*  whom  it  celebrates,  of 
hb  education  and  early  career,  of  the  feat*  which 
he  had  performed,  and  of  tlw  hMKNtn  which  he 
had  won.  Be&idt's  the  above,  we  have  two  l^pi- 
tkalauiia ;  a  deachutioo  in  235  hexameters  of  the 
town  of  BmyaM  {Boatg  mr  norX  aitaatfld  on  the 
Droniie,  near  its  confluence  with  tho  Otrnniir  ;  51  "2 
hendecaayllabics  in  praiae  of  JVorfto  (Narbonne)  ; 

r.  C  MKwat  fa  850  iMndecasyl- 
;  Euckaristicum  ad  Fmistum  Remutm  rpi$- 
ia  Vm  hexameter* ;  troyemBtkom  ad  UUr 
MM  fa  101  hondocMyUrtnc^  and  Mvoal  short 
opigrams. 

II.  Epistoiarum  Libri  /X,  containing  147  lettora, 
nuuiy  of  them  interspersed  with  pieces  of  poetry. 
They  are  addressed  to  ft  widi  circle  of  relatives 
and  friends  npon  tapirs  conn'Ttcl  with  politics, 
literature,  and  domestic-  occurreucea,  but  wldont 
tODek  vpn  eedosiastical  matters. 

The  writings  of  Sidonius  are  chan\cteris<*d  by 
great  subtlety  of  thought,  expreiM»ed  in  phraseology 
abounding  with  lursh  and  violflat  BWtaphors. 
Hence  he  is  generally  obscure,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  unintelligible ;  but  his  works  throughout 
bear  tae  faiprsas  of  an  acuto^  TwonnUi  and  highly 
cultivati'd  intellect.  In  poetry  Claudian  appears  to 
have  been  the  object  of  iiis  imitation,  but  ho  is 
fauneasnrably  inflnrior  to  his  model,  while  fa  his 
epistles  he  avowedly  strove  to  tread  in  the  ftxit- 
steps  of  the  younger  Pliny  and  Symmachus.  In 
10  »r  as  Latbity  is  concerned,  his  verse,  although 
dafinnad  by  numerous  metrioal  solecisms,  is  far 
superior  to  his  prose,  which  probahly  approached 
much  more  nearly  to  the  langua^zu  of  ordinary  life, 
and  abounds  fa  hilliaijsms.  On  the  other  hand, 
his  frigid  poems  are  totally  destitute  of  interest, 
except  in  so  lar  as  the  panegy  rics  ailurd  some  data 
§K  the  hietorical  eventa  m  an  epoch  regarding 
which  trustwurthv  j«oim'es  of  infoniiiition  are  sin- 
gularly dehcient,  wiuie  lus  letters  are  frequently  very 
amisfag  and  fastmetfve  from  the  glimpsea  which 
they  afford  of  dome&tic  usages  and  social  lialiits  in 
the  fifth  century  among  persons  in  the  upper  nuiks 
affiie. 

The  editio  Princeps  of  Sidonius  was  published 
at  Mihm  (ol  1498,  with  notes  by  Joannes  Baptista 
Pins ;  the  bast  aditfgii  ii  that  of  Sirmond,  4to.  Paris, 
1653L  See  also  the  oollected  works  of  Sirntond, 
ToL  I  p.  464,  ed.  Venet. ;  the  DMiotheca  Pairum 
Max.  Lmfdun.  fol.  IU77,  vol  ri.  p.  1075,  and  the 
AUMheoa  ToirMs  ef  OaUud*  ftl.  Vaaab  I78», 
torn.  X.  p.  463. 

(The  materials  for  the  life  of  Sidonius  are  de- 
rived chiefly  from  hia  awn  writings.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  ambii^uous  nature  of  the  expression'! 
employed,  some  of  the  minor  details  are  doubtful. 
8ee  Oregor.  Taronenrisi  Hittor.  Frane.  ii.  21  ;  Gen- 
nad.  de  Viris  Ulustr.  c  92  ;  Trithem.  de  Srript. 
Eodu»  C  179  ;  Alex.  Germain,  Emm  littcraire  et 
kidarifm  mr  ApoUmabr*  aUo^M,  8vo.  Kontpeli. 
1840.)  [W.  R.J 

SIDONIUS  CITE'RIUS.  £CiTuuin.j 

SlOOVrsUS.  rAifaiOATtra.] 

SILA'NA,  JU'NIA,  the  husband  of  C.  SiUus, 
whom  the  latter  w<is  ohlii^ed  to  put  away  in  a.  o. 
47,  when  Messaliua  fiell  iu  Ioto  with  him.  Silana 
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is  described  by  Tacitus  as  distinguiiui«d  by  her 
birth,  her  beantf,  and  her  watHonn^ik  She  had 
formerly  been  an  intimate  friend  of  Airrippina.  b':t 
afterwards  quarrelled  with  her,  iiecauM;  Agrippiu 
had  prevented  Scxtius  Africanus  from  marrriDf 
her.  Accordintily  when  .A:jripi>ina  displeased 
son  Nero  in  n.  o  'l,  biiaua  eaueavoured  to  hs*e 
her  revenge  by  accusing  Agrippfaa  of  Wmag  ia- 
tended  to  marry  Ru hell  ins  Plautus,  and  thw  m 
raise  him  to  the  tiirone  iu  the  place  of  Naro.  Hal 
Agripfdna  had  not  yet  hiet  all  her  faflaanee 
her  son  :  and  Sii.nna,  in  consequence  of  her  accofa- 
tiun,  was  driven  into  exile.  She  retnnird  t» 
Italy  when  the  power  of  Agrippina  waa  ^ftfm^gt 
hwt  died  at  Tarentum  before  the  murder  of  iht 
hUtec  in  o.  69  (Tac.  Amm.  xi.  12,  xiiL  19,  22. 
Jriv.  19).  Tacittu  does  not  mentien  the  &thcr  d 
this  Junia  SihuuL  She  may,  however,  have  heoi 
the  daughter  ef  IL  Silanus,  consul  a.  n.  ]^  f  S'l  a- 
Ncra,  JuNlDB,  Na  8 J,  and  the  sister  ut  Jmiia  L-a- 
dilla,  who  married  the  emperor  Caligula. 

SlLA'NIUN  (2*Aa»'.«»'),  a  distinguished  ilir^-ti. 
hUituary  in  bronze,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  omoi^ 
the  contemporaries  of  Lysippus  at  OL  114,  KC 
.•'.24  (II.  \.  xxxiv.  8.  8.  19).  He  pr,jl>ab\v  }f 
longed,  however,  not  to  the  school  of  Lysippos, 
but  to  the  Uter  Attic  schod ;  fa  w«  lean  fnm 
Pausauias  (vi.  I.  §  3)  that  he  was  an  Athenian. 
The  passage  of  Pliny,  as  commonly  uuderaiood.  »- 
preeente  S^lanion  aa  a  wenderfU  fastaaer  of  a  aetf- 
tanirht  artist  ;  but  perhaps  the  words  **  i « 
niiMl4,  quod  nuUo  dodon  mobdig  fml^  asaj  be 
refarad  to  Lysippus,  rather  tiiaa  to  ffilankm.  So. 
also,  in  the  next  clause,  **  ijtse  di^piii'utn  k<A:it 
Zcutiadem^  there  is  a  doubt  left,  whether  Xrnxi> 
ades  was  the  disdple  of  Silanion  or  of  Lysippus. 
It  should  here  be  observed  that  the  word  Zmr- 
imltm^  which  is  the  reading  of  .-Ul  the  Ix'^t  M>S^ 
is  corrupted,  in  the  inferior  MSS.  and  the  tiiain.«>n 
editions,  fala  jSnurns  »t  ladem.  (See  Stllig,  Cat 
Artif.  .«.  r.  and  edition  of  Pliny:  the  reading 
Zcutiuuli  m,  which  some  of  the  best  ALSS.  give,  is 
the  same  thing,  for  it  ia  axtranely  *n  to  find 
s  for  the  Greek 

The  statues  of  Silauion  belong  to  two  rlsseri, 
ideal  and  actual  portndta  (  the  farmer  again  Sa> 
eluding  heroes  and  men.  Of  these  the  mo»t  crle- 
brated  was  his  dying  Jocasta,  in  which  a  deadly 
paleness  was  giTea  to  the  fine  by  the  ndstma  of 
silver  with  the  broma;  a  remarkable  example  of 
the  technical  lefineoMBtt  and  of  the  principle  of 
aetnal  inritatfoa  wU^  chanetaiiied  the  art  of  this 
period.  We  cannot  conceive  of  Pheidiaa  or  Polj- 
cleitus  descending  to  such  an  artifice  (Piuc  de 
Aud.  Poet.  3,  Qttaes^  Gmv.  v.  1  ;  comp.  de  I'j/th. 
Or.  2  ;  respecting  the  gsoeesl  subject  of  the  co- 
louring of  bronze  statues  see  Muller,  Ar^'J.'d'.i.  H. 
Kituit^  §  uOG.  n.  -i,  ed.  WeiLiier).  He  uiso  nta«ie 
a  tine  statue  of  Achilles  (Plin.  /.  r.  §  21),  ai^  cos 
of  Theseus  (Pint.  77k s.  4).  'l  a tian  ascribes  to  him 
statues  of  the  lyric  poetesses  Sappho  and  Corinna 
(TaUan.  ad  Oraee.  52,  pp.  1 1 3.  11 4,  ed.  Worth  j 
where  by  Sairc^oi  ttj^  fra'tpav  Tatian  undoabt«idtj 
means  the  poetess  and  not,  as  some  Canqr,  aaothsr 
person,  a  eoarteaatt  of  ErMoa,  af  whose  erialeiice 
there  i'^  no  {roof  ;  s(>e  Sappho,  p.  70n,  a.X  t'i* 
Statue  of  Supbo  stood  in  the  jajflammm  al  Syra> 
eosafathalSneef  V«RMb«h»ciaiedit«ff{  aod 
Cicero  alludes  ta  it  fa  tWM  of  the  hjghaH  fniei 

(  Vt-rr.  iv.  57). 

Silauion  also  made  a  statue  of  Pkto,  which 
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^liihridatea,  the  Km  of  Rhodoliatus,  ict  up  in  the 
Aeadmmy,   (Diog.  LeSrt.  iu.  2. ) 

Among  the  actunl  pnrtmits  of  Silanion,  the  moBt 
celebrated  appears  to  have  been  that  of  the  statuary 
Apollodotoe,  vho  wmi  so  habitually  dissatiitiied 
•writh  his  own  works,  thnt  hf  frequently  broke  tl!*'m 
in  piece*.  The  vexation  of  the  disappointed  artist 
was  m  viiridly  exptewsd  in  Siknienii  elatM,  that 
Pliny  saye  **i»«e  kominem  rr  arrr  fedU  ineun- 
diam  "  (/.  c.  %  21).  Pliny  alto  mention*  his  statue 
cf  a  superinlmdeiit  of  thie  pahaitis  enitising  the 
athletes.  lie  made  also  tbrcf  statues  of  C)lympic 
▼ku>rs  ;  namehr  SaQrnis  of  Klisi  and  Telestes  and 
DwMUftas  ef  Maweiw.  (Ptte.  tL  4.  §  3,  U.  f§ 
1.3.) 

Probably  this  Silanion  was  the  same  as  the  one 
whom  VitniTius  (vii.  pmef.  §  14)  mention*  among 
tbo^e  who  wrote  pnecepta  symmetriarvm ;  for, 
althrnijfh  that  phrase  no  doubt  refers  especially  to 
the  proportions  of  the  architectural  orders,  yet  it 
aiMt  alao  be  understood  as  including  the  wider 
•■ti^jject  of  proportion  in  art  ij^-nerally,  as  is  evident 
both  front  the  mention  of  Kuphranor  in  the  list,  and 
also  from  the  manner  in  which  VitruThw  diaensses 
the  Hubjc*ct  of  arc  hi  tec  til  nl  prnjiortion*  in  connection 
with  the  laws  of  proporiiuu  derived  from  the  human 
fignre  (L  a,  iH.  1 1  fP.a] 

SII.A'NTTS  (2iAav^{i\  T.'\  Ambracian  sooth- 
Kiyer,  who  accompanied  Cyrus  the  Younger  in  his 
•apetttien  agabat  Us  Imiber  Arteerxes,  b  &  a 
401.     For  a  succes<iful  prediction  Cynis  rewarded 
him  with  3000  darics,  or  10  talents.   This  money 
Sdanoa  caieAiIIy  preserfed  tinooghont  the  can" 
pa^B  aad  subsequent  retreat,  and  was  very  anxious 
to  retarn  with  it  to  his  country.  Accordingly, 
when  Xmophon  consulted  him  at  Cotyora,  on  the 
plan  which  he  had  formed  of  founding  a  Greek 
colony  on  the  coast  of  the  Fii\iii<%      revealed  the 
prajcct  to  the  Cyreans,  and  did  all  lu  his  power  to 
tkwait  it.    On  this  Xi-nupheB  pablidy  pr<>f.  «^cd 
to  have  abandoned  the  dcsisrn.  and  proposed  that 
no  uae  shouid  be  permitted  to  remain  Iwbind  ttte 
net  of  tha  army,  or  to  sail  ««aj  baftte  It.  The 
hitter  part  of  this  proposition  was  most  disagrerable 
ta  8iLanas,  who  loudlT  remonstrated  i^inst  it, 
Wt  ta  Be  patiMMa,  na  aaMiafa  thiealening  to 
punish  him,  should  they  catch  him  in  any  at- 
temj^  to  depart  by  hinneiC     Not  long  after, 
howe he  eentti? ed  ta  laake  hh  eecape  fe  a  ship 

which  he  hired  at  Heracleia.  (Xen.  Atmh.  i.  7. 
I  Itt,  T.  6.     16,  18, 29,84,  n.  4.  g  IS.)  [£.  E.j 

SlLA'Nfra,  the  MHna  of  aaml  Renan  fani- 
lin,  appears  to  he  laerely  a  laagtfaened  form  of 
Siloa,  which  occurs  as  a  cognomen  in  the  Sergia 
aad  Tetentia  gentes  [SiLUh],  and  is  not  con- 
nected wilb  tha  enak  oaaa  fSitam.  Instead  of 
the  Roman  name  Silanu*  we  freqpMtig^  ftad  in 
manuscripts  Syllanus  and  Sdianua, 

^^iLA'NUa.  A'PPltl&  [Snuunn,  Jomoa, 
No.  11.] 

SILA'NUS,  CA'SSIUS,  the  avunculus  of  Gex- 
nanicus  Caesar  (PUn.  H.  N.  xxxir.  7.  s.  18). 

SILA'NUS,  CRK'TlCrS.  he  is  called  by 
Tsdtits,  is  mentienad  as  governor  of  Syria  in  a.  d. 

H«B  waa  maaeaa  wmi  na  goewniBcnv  oy 
Tiberius  in  the  following  year  on  account  of  the 
coansctkn  of  his  fismily  with  Oecmanicns,  inaa- 
Mcb  aa  a  dau|;hter  ef  M—as  bad  been  betietiied 

Nero,  the  eldest  of  the  children  of  Oerinanicus 
(Tec  ^aa.  iL  4,  43).  From  his  names  Creticus 
flfliHu  it  baa  ban  eoojeetared  that  he  originally 
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belonged  to  the  Juuia  gens,  hnt  was  adopted 
into  the  Caecilia  genu   It  baa  ban  tedier  sup- 

posed  that  he  is  the  same  person  as  the  conMil  of 

A.  D.  9  (Dion  Casts.  Iv,  30).  [Metellun,  No.  29.] 
In  that  case  his  full  name  would  bsva  bean 
Q.  Caecilius  Meteittis  Creticus  Silanus. 

SI  L A'N US,  J  U  N 1  US.  1.  AL  Junius  SttA- 
M-s,  took  the  command  of  Neapdia,  at  ^  wiili 
of  the  inhabitants,  in  the  second  Punic  war,  ii.  c. 
216,  in  order  to  defend  it  Mainst  Hannibal  In 

B.  a  91S  be  waa  piaelor,  and  ebtained  Btmria  aa 

his  province,  where  he  was  chiefly  employed  in 
purchasing  com.  In  &  a  210  he  accompanied 
P.  Scipio  to  Spain,  and  aemd  aader  bim  wiA 
great  distinction  during  the  whole  of  the  war  in 
that  countnr.  His  most  brilliant  exploit  was  the 
defeat  of  Baano  and  Kago  in  Celtiberia  in  a  c. 
207.  When  Scipio  quitted  Spain  in  the  following 
year,  he  left  Silanus  in  command  of  the  army  til! 
the  arrival  of  his  successor.  In  u.  c  19(i  SiLauus 
fell  in  battle  agaimit  the  Boii,  where  be  fought 
under  the  consul  M.  Marcellus.  (Liv.  xxiii.  15, 
XXV.  2,  3,  xxvi.  1,  19,  xxviii.  1,  2  ;  Polyb.  x.  6, 
xi,  20,  2.3,  26,  83  ;  Apfdaik,  ilS|p.  98, 32). 

2.  D.  Junius  Silants,  mtis  commissioned  by 
the  senate  about  B.  c.  146,  in  consequence  of  lus 
knowledge  of  die  Pmie  fangnage,  to  traaJaia  faMo 
Latin  the  twenty>cight  books  of  MagO  all  Agfiml- 
ture.  (Plin.  U.  N.  zviiL  3.  s.  5.) 

8.  D.  Jtmnra  Siutmni  MAWLUivini,  a  ion  ef 

the  jurist  T.  Manliiis  Torquatus  consul  B.  c.  165, 
but  adopted  by  a  D-  Junius  SiUnos,  He  was  praetor 
BL  c  142,  nd  obtained  Macedonia  aa  bis  provinca, 
where  he  was  guilty  of  so  many  acta  of  robbery 
and  oppression,  that  the  inhabitants  accused  him 
before  the  senate  on  bia  return  to  Rome  in  b.  c 
1 40.  The  senate  referred  the  inrestigation  of  the 
charges  to  his  own  father  Tonpiatiis  at  the  request 
of  the  Litter.  Torquatus  condemned  his  son,  and 
banitthed  him  from  his  presence  ;  and  wbm  Sihi- 
nu8  hansjed  himself  in  prief.  his  father  would  not 
attend  his  funeral.  (Cic.  de  Fm.  i.  7  ;  Liv.  A/  /^ 
54;  Val.  Max.  t.8.  |&) 

4.  M.  JuNiu8  Silanus,  consul  a.  c.  109,  with 
M.  Caedliiu  Metellus,  fought  in  this  year  against 
the  Cinbil  in  Transidpfaie  Oanl,  and  was  defeated. 
Ill'  ',vas  nccnsed  in  B.  c.  104,  by  the  trihnne  Cti. 
Domititis  Abenoharbus,  oat  of  revenge,  because  be 
had  injured  an  bereditafy  ihend  of  Abenobarbva. 
The  latter  charged  him  with  having  fought  with- 
out any  commission  from  the  people  (nijuisu 
poptM\  aad  with  baving  thua  been  tae  principal 
cauM  of  the  cahmiries  which  the  Romans  bad  ex- 
perienced in  tbia  war  ;  but  ho  was  acquitted  almost 
unanimously,  as  oidy  two  tribes  out  of  the  thirty- 
five  voted  for  liia  condemnation.  Cicero  (Brui,  .15) 
praises  his  oratorical  power*.  (liiv.  Ep.  65  ;  SalL 
J.i(j.  4:i  ;  Kutri'p.  iv,  11.  ts,  27  ;  Flor.  iiL  3.  §  4  ; 
Cic.  Div.  in  Caeril.  20,  F  Vrr.  ii.  47  ;  Asoon.  as 
r,,n;r>.  pp.  68,  80,  ed.  Orelli.) 

5.  D.  Jl'NlUH  SiLANLs,  probably  a  younger 
son  of  No.  i,  vras  the  step-hither  of  M.  Brutus,  tha 
murderer  of  Caesar,  having  married  his  mother 
Servilia.  He  was  ucdile  about  b.  c  70,  when  he 
e^^ibited  very  magniient  gamea,  and  notwith- 
gUinding  was  unsucce-isfiil  in  his  application  for 
the  consulship  for  the  year  b.  c.  64.  He 
was  dected  eoBsnl  in  tiie  eoodtia  beU  in  the 
summer  of  n.  r.  6.^,  ami  in  conwqucncc  of  hi* 
being  consul  designatus  was  first  asked  for  his  oni- 
nion  by  Cioero  in  ^  debate  in  tba  aaaata  «  ttt 
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STEMMA  JUKIO&UM  SIULNORUIL 

1.  M.  Janiut  Silanu&,  pr.  B.C.  219L 

2.  I).  Silanoi,  about  &  c.  146. 

3.  D.  Silanos  Mulaniu,  pr.  &a  14S. 

4.  M.  SitaDM,  cQi.  a.&  109. 

8iLtti»«i.&a68,iik8wfaiA!  O^mimP 


6.  M.  Sitfnnf,      Jonia,  m.  Lepidui,  III vir.      J  uuia,  m.  C.  Ca&uua.       7.  C  SflllMilb  cm.  a.  c  19. 

I  

&  M.  Siiauiuh  COS.  ▲.!>.  10.  0.  D.  Siluioii 

]  

Claudia  or  Junia  Claudilla,  m.  the  emperor  Caligula.     Juaia  Silana,  m.  C.  Siliut,  a.  d.  47.  (Sxlaka.] 

10.  C  SQuKU,  eoi.  A.0. 10. 


1 1.  Ap.  8ilaiM%  001.  iL  s.  38^  n.  AodBft  LtpUb,  the  proneptis  Augosti. 

I  1  \  \  I 

112.  M.  SilanuB,       13.  L.  Silanus,     14.  D.  Torquatus  Silaaui|     Julia  Calvina,  Junia 
■bnepot  Angttiti,    abnepotAugmti,       abnspoa  Aqgortiy       abneptis  Aagnati»  abnopda  Aqfi 
,a.l>.40.  m.  Octnvia,  eot.  iun>58a  m.  Vitelliiis.  in.  Cauiu 

the  dr.  of  the  emperor  [CalvinjuJ  the  juriak. 

Glaadiiu,  killed  a.d.  49. 

15.  L.  Tor^uatua  Siknua,  atnepoa  Auguati,  killed  a.  d.  65. 

* 

16.  C  Shnui,  cot.  Buflf.  A.  n,  93. 

17.  Silanus,  cor.  a.  n.  1}I9. 

18.  Silauus,  COS.  a.  u.  237. 


pimiihmentofllwCMilinirianeofwpii^^  H«  de- 
clared himaelf  in  favour  of  inflicting  the  extreme 
punishment  upon  the  couipirators  ;  but  after  the 
apeech  of  Cneaaf,  be  aaid  that  he  ahould  vote  in 
avmir  of  the  propositbn  of  Tib.  Nero,  who  had 
recotnmondeiJ  t!i:it  thoy  sliould  Ik;  kept  in  prison 
till  CatiliiH-  ua-»  coiHiiu-ied,  a:iinuing  that  he  had 
nut  rccoiiiinended  that  tliey  should  be  put  to  death, 
but  that  tiiey  should  bo  imprisoned,  aa  this  \vm 
the  extreme  of  puuishmeut  to  a  Roman  senator. 
(Cie.  «k  Oj:  ii.  16,  ad  Att.  i.  1  ;  Sail  Oi/.  50  ; 
Cic.  in  Cui.  iv.  4,  ud  Att.  xii.  '21.^7;  Appian, 
D.C.  ii.  5  i  Suet.  Caet,  14  ;  Hut.  CVc  20,  21, 
Cat        Silainu  waa  eeittul  a  a  69;  with  L. 

Tiicinitis  Murena.  alon;?  with  whom  he  proposed  the 
Lex  iitcinia  Junia,  which  enacted  that  a  rogatio 
flmt  he  promulgated  thiM  mmdinM  befen  the 
people  TOted  upon  it.  It  confinned  the  Lex  Cae- 
cilia  Didia  (Cic.  pro  Sest.  64,  in  VtUm.  14,  J*kiL 
8,  4Mf  il  9,  iT.  16).  Pliny  {H.  N.  iL  35) 
■peaks  of  Silanua  aa  pna-onsuL  Aa  an  orator 
Silanus  owed  mocv  to  BaUin  than  to  itady.  (Cic. 
Brut.  Go.) 

6.  M.  JuxiUR  Sii.ANU.s  aon  of  No.  5  and  of 
Servilia,  served  in  Gaul  Ca^'snr's  Icpatii*  in  ii.  c. 
53*  hut  does  not  appear  to  have  been  employed  in 
aaj  vadoftakiiiflf  of  inportaoee.   After  Caesaria 

murder  in  R  r.  41.  In-  !vcomp.inied  his  brother-in- 
law  IL  Lepidua  over  the  Ai^ ;  and  in  the  follow- 


ing year  Lepidot  leiil  Mm  vlA  •  dete^mrat  of  i 

troops  into  Cisailpine  Oaul,  as  the  senate  had  ur- 
gently pressed  Lepidua  toaaaiat  the  a>nsuls  flirti!!} 
and  Fansa,  who  were  advancing  agaioat  Antany  lo  I 
compdUm  to  raise  thililgii  of  Mutinx    Ltfiimt  I 
however,  gave  Silanns  no  precise  instructions  as  to 
his  line  of  condurt  ;  and  the  latter  gueasing  the 
real  wiohflt  of  hi^  general,  espoused  the  aide  «f 
Antony.     After  the  def.-at  of  Antony  Silaaoi 
recroSsod  the  Alps  and  returned  to  Lepidua,  whs 
aflEiolod  to  bo  diapleoaed  with  Uo  niiadaia,  mi 
wfv.tM  not  at  first  allow  him  to  come  into  hii 
presence.  Siknua  afterwards  became  oboozioai  to 
CbotriaiTin,tboii^  tho  icoaoa  io  aoC  MMioMd. 
and  fled  to  Sex.  Pompoy  in  Sicily.    At  the  peac« 
of  Misenum,  in  b.0.  SI,  ba  raturnod  to  Rone, and 
ovontiiaUy  im  tiwOnew  of  OottvioB  to  ««B}^]y 
that  he  raised  him  to  the  consulship  in  a.  c.  23. 
(Caea.  B.G.vll  ;  Dion  Caaa.  xlvi.  38,  51  ;  ( k. 
ad  Fam,  z.  80,  34  ;  VelL  Pat.  ii  77  ;  Dion  dn. 
liii.  25.)    Silanua  had  two  sisters,  one  married  to 
M.  Lopidus  the  triimnnr,  and  the  other  to  C. 
t'assius,  one  of  Caesar's  murderers.    [Jukia,  Nos. 
2  and  3.] 

7.  C.  JoNius  C.  r.  SiLANUP,  consul  ar,  19 
with  C.  Fumius,  may  perhaps  have  been  a  ooaiin 
of  No.  6.  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  li) 

J!  M  Ji  NirsM.  P.  i^u.  >Nrs.8onofNo.6,con«u! 
under  Tiberiua,  a.  d.  id,  with  L.  Nerbaiutt  Balboi. 
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TheM  COBfluU  gave  thtir  name  to  At  Lex  Jania 

Norbana.   which  enacted  that  slaves  manuniitted 
without  the  requisite  lonnalitics  should,  in  cerbiin 
•MMt  lunTe  the  ttatos  of  Latini :  such  per»oii8  were 
Ckllfld  Latini  Joniani  (aee  Did.  r/  Antiq.  p.  (>l<3,  a, 
9d  ed.)<     Tacitna  apeakt  of  Siknut  aa  pre-emi- 
nently distingoished  by  hia  high  noUlitj  ud  elo* 
'i  '-fiicf*.      In  A.  n.  2M  ht'  obtained  from  TiberiQS 
the  x«cal  of  liia  brother  |,No.  !)j  from  exile.  Like 
MOBtOKa  to  eadeMpand  to  gain  the 
CtToor  of  tha  apwur  hy  flattery.    Ho  y>roposeii  in 
ik.D.  22  that  aft  pahlie  and  private  documents 
ilKmId  not  bear  fn  IbMM  tiw  mmm  of  the  eoosula, 
but  the  names  of  those  who  poHsciised  the  tribuni- 
cian  power,  that  ia,  of  the  emperors.    In  A.  D.  33 
his  daughter  Claudia,      Jonia  Chmdilla,  aa  she 
u  called  by  Soatonios  {OaL  12),  was  married 
to  C.  Caeaar,  afterward*  the  em[>fror  Ca)igiil;L 
SiLinua  was  governor  of  Africa  in  the  reign  of 
Caligula  ;  but  the  suspicious  tyrant  feared  his 
fatber-in-law,  and  accordingly  first  (i<  prived  him  of 
all  power  in  the  province  by  compvliuig  him  to 
■han  i1m  gowtnmwit  with  aa  iaqwml  legatu»,  and 
afterwards  compelled  him  to  pat  an  end  to  his  life. 
Julias  Oraednua,  the  father  of  Agricols,  had  been 
OTdarad  bjr  OaH^  to  aceaaa  SOaaat,  bat  Iw  da> 

clined  the  odious  task.  (Tac  Ann.  ii.  .59.  iii.  24, 
57,  Ti.  20*  UuL  ir.  48,  Agr.  4  j  Dion  Case.  Ivii. 
18,  lix.  «  {  Boat  Od.  12, 28.) 

9.  D.  Junius  Sii..\vt  s,  a  brother  of  \n.  8,  was 
one  of  the  paramours  of  Julia,  the  granddatighter  of 
Augufttua,  and  voluntarily  withdrew  into  exile  when 
the  adulteries  of  Julia  were  discovered.  Tiberius 
allowed  him  to  return  to  Rome  in  A.  D.  20  on  the 
inteice8>ion  ot  his  brother  Marcus,  but  did  not 
advance  him  to  anyaf  ths  Immub  of  Iha  llalaw 
(Tac.  Ann.  iii.  24.) 

10.  C.  Junius  Silancs,  described  as  Flamcn 
MaxtiaUa  in  the  Capttoline  Fasti,  was  consul 
A.  n.  10,  with  P.  Cornelius  DoLibella.  Judg- 
ing fieom  his  pcacQotoen  we  mav  suppose  him  to 
ln«baan«aiiiaffNa.7t  bollfais  u  oppoaad  to 

the  Capitoline  Fasti,  in  wliich  he  is  described  as 
C  r.  M.  N.  bilaaua  was  afterwards  proconsul  of 
Asfa,  and  to  A.  D  93  was  acwwai  ef  BMhawatiep 

hv  the  provincials.  To  this  crime  his  accu'>ers  in 
the  senate  added  that  of  tzeawm  (aiainfauk  ami  it 
Vfes  propoaed  to  hanidi  Uai  to  tta  VkaA  of 
Oiyaros  ;  but  Tiberius  changed  the  place  of  his 
Cidle  to  the  less  inhospitable  island  of  Cyntbus, 
which  hia  sister  Torquata  bad  begged  might  be  the 
phu%  of  Ua  pmiihinMt  (Too.  Am,  iiL  6«— W, 
iv.  15.) 

11.  Ai'i'.  Junius  Silanus,  was  consul  a.  d.  28 
Vitb  P.  Silina  Narva*  lie  was  at^cust  d  of  majestas 
in  A.  D,  32,  but  was  saved  l>y  ('<  Uus.  one  nf  the 
iulormers.  Claudius  soon  alter  bis  acccbaiun  re- 
called SilBmi  fioB  Spain,  of  wMob  bo  was  at  that 
time  governor,  gave  him  in  marriage  Domitia 
lipids,  tha  iBother  of  his  wife  Messalina,  and 
twaiad  Mai  othwwioa  with  thafateatdlatiaolkn. 
Bnt  shortly  afterwards,  having  refused  the  etn- 
bracea  o(  Meanlina,  he  was  put  to  death  bv 
Claadhaao  thaaoaoMlioQa  of  MaMalina  aad  Naiw 
^•*us,  both  of  whom  said  that  they  had  in  their 
^Kama  aeen  Sihuius  attempting  to  murder  the 
•aperor.  (Tac.  Aim.  iv.  6^  tL  9,  xi.  29  ;  Suet 
Oami.  29,  37  ;  T)ion  Cass.  Ix.  1 4,  who  calls  him 
Omiu  Afpitu  SUaniu.)    One  of  the  sons  of  Appius 

called  by  Tacitus  (xiii.  1 )  the  almepo$  or  great- 

gtotfnHrinQ  «f  Aagmtofc  Ik  waold  thuifoa 


appear  tint  App>  SOanns  married  Aemilia  Lafrida, 
the  prr>neptis  or  great  crraniidaiichter  of  Augnstua* 
The  ^ueulugy  would  ther<;funi  slaud  thus ;  — 

1.  Augustus. 
S»  Julia,  lilia, 

m.  M.  Af,'rippa. 
8.  Julia,  neptis, 

m.  L  Aemilins  Plaolaai 
4.  Lepida,  proneptis, 

m.  A\ip.  Junius  Silanus, 

Aemilia  Lepida,  the  wife  of  App.  Silanoi,  waa  at 
an  early  age  batrethad  to  the  enperar  Oaadiaa 

long  before  his  accession  to  the  throne,  but  was 
divorced  soon  afterwards  [Lki'iua.  No.  3,  where 
her  snbaeqaent  marriage  to  App.  SiL-uius  ought  to 
have  been  stated].  By  his  mnrond  wife  Duniitia 
Lepida,  the  mother  of  Mesftnlina.  App.  Silanus  of 
course  had  no  children.  Suetonius  {Ciuiui.  29) 
calls  App.  Silanus  the  mmocerni  Claudius,  beaiusa 
his  son  L.  Si'antis  was  betCDihsd  to  Ooavia,  1^ 
daughter  of  Claudius. 

1*2.  M.  Junius  SnANoa,  a  son  of  No.  1 1,  waa 
consul  tinder  Clauilius  a.  d,  46  with  Valerius 
Asiaticus.  Ue  was  bom  in  the  same  year  in 
which  Angostaa  died,  a.  o.  14,  and  it  b  nentionad 
by  Pliny  as  a  sinirular  fact  that  Augu-itus  lived  to 
see  his  ffreat-great-grandson.  Silanus  was  pro- 
eonsvl  of  Asia  at  the  soccesdon  of  Nero  in  a.  ». 
.54,  and  was  poisoned  by  command  of  Agrippina, 
who  feared  that  he  might  avenge  the  death  ot  his 
brother  [N(v  IS),  and  that  his  deaoent  from  An* 
gustus  might  lead  him  to  be  preferred  to  the  youthfid 
Nero  (Dion  Cass.  Ix. 27  ;  Plin.  //.  A',  vii.  1 1  ;  T.ir. 
Ann.  xiii.  4).  Tacitus  relates  (/.  c)  that  Silanus 
was  so  far  from  being  amllitious,  that  Caligula  used 
to  call  him  !  i'i  '*  pccus  aurea,"  but  Dion  Cassiua 
(lix.  8)  with  mure  probability  refers  this  epithet  to 
the  father  in-law  of  OaUgate  [No.  8]. 

13.  L.  Ji'Nirs  Sii.ANM'R,  likewise  a  son  of 
No.  11,  was  betrothed  to  Octavia,  the  daughter  of 
the  amperar  Clandiaa,  in  a.  i>.  41.  The  emperor 
conferred  upon  him  the  triumphal  omanicrts  whrn 
he  was  still  a  boy,  and  exhibited  in  his  name 
magnificent  gladiatorial  gamea.  Bnt  aa  Agrippina 
had  resolved  to  marry  OcUivia  to  her  own  son 
Domitius,  afterwards  the  emperor  Nero^  it  waa 
naoeeMry  to  pat  SifadBas  oat  or  the  wttf.  It  waa 
easy  to  persuade  the  foolish  emperor  of  any  thii^ 
and  he  therefore  readily  believed  the  chaises 
brought  against  Silanot.  Accordingly  in  A.  n.  48 
Silaims,  who  was  then  praetor,  though  he  had  not 
yet  attained  the  lf  .,'.\l  age  for  the  office,  was  ex- 
pelled from  tlie  sen.iie  by  Vitellius,  as  censor,  on 
the  ground  of  incest  with  his  sister  Jolia  Calvina 
[('ai.vi.\a]  ;  and  be  wa*  further  compelled  by 
Claudius  to  resign  the  oUicc  of  praetor.  At  the 
same  time  the  marriage  between  him  and  Octavia 
was  dissolved.  At  the  bei;iiii)ing  of  the  following 
year  Octavia  was  married  to  Nero  }  and  Silaims, 
a^  knew  that  ha  would  not  bo  allowod  to  Bra 
much  longer,  put  an  end  to  hU  life  on  the  day  of 
their  marriage.  (Tac.  Arm.  xii.  3,  4,  8  ;  SoeL 
CbmL  24,  2» ;  Dion  Caen  Ix.  5,  81.) 

14.  I),  Junius  TuaQVATUs  Silam  s,  probably 
also  a  son  of  No.  1 1,  was  consul  under  Claudius 
A.  D.  53  with  Q.  Haterius  Antonmus.  He  waa 
compelled  by  Nero  in  v.  n.  (14  to  put  an  end  to  his 
life,  because  he  had  boiisted  of  being  de'-ccnded 
from  Augustus.  Tacitus  says  that  he  had  boasted 
of  Aagvetaabe^hiaateaaai  hut  if  he  was  raaUy 
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the  abnepos  of  Augustus,  the  latter  wa«  his  ahavus^ 
and  not  hU  aiamu.  (Tac  Amit.  zii.  58,  zr.  35  ; 
Dion  Ctm.  fadi  97.) 

1.5.  L.  JUNII'S  TORQUATITS  SiLANOS,  the  son 

of  No.  12,  and  coosequenUy  the  atn^Wt  or  great- 
gmt-grcHt  grandion  cf  Angustna,  In  eonsequence 
of  Uieeariy  death  of  his  father,  ha  was  brought  up 
in  t!io  bonse  of  the  juriat  Caasiua,  who  had  married 
liis  aunt  Lopidii  ;  bat  his  descent  from  Augustus, 
as  well  as  bis  virtues,  rendmd  him  an  object  of 
■ospiclnn  to  Nero.  He  was  accnrilingly  accused 
ia  A.  u.  (io,  along  with  Cassius  and  his  aunt 
Lapida.  The  oioMa  laid  la  Oa  chnga  a(  Bilanus 
WWn  that  he  wa^  aspiring  to  the  empiro.  and  that 
ka  had  committed  incest  with  his  auut  Lcpida. 
8ilama  «aa  antneed  to  banishmaDt,  and  was 
rcn  n  .  (1  to  Ostia,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  being 
earned  over  to  Naxua ;  but  from  Ustia  be  was 
aanrayad  to  Barhan,  a  mnridpirai  ti  Apulia,  and 
wan  there  shortly  afterwards  put  to  death.  The 
name  of  the  mnUh'of  Junius  was  now  changed 
into  that  of  Qennleaa,  haoaan  lha  two  Tofqoati 
had  by  their  crimes  rend«ad  this  name  inaus- 
picious (Tac  Ann,  xr.  62,  xtl  7—9,  12).  This 
L.  Silanus  is  probably  the  mum  as  tiia  L.  SQanus 
whose  alatna  was  erected  in  the  forum  in  the  ttflM 
of  the  yonnper  Pliny  {Ep.\.  17).  This  Silanus 
appears  to  have  been  the  last  descendant  of  Julio, 
the  granddaughter  of  AvgUtUk 

Ifi.  C.  .Ji  Ntrs  SiLANirs,  consul  attfibctaa  vader 
Domitian  in  a.  d.  92  (Fasti). 

17*  JamiTs  Sir.ANCK,  consul  under  Commodtu 
Sn  A.  D.  1 89  with  Q.  Servilius  Silanus  (Fasti). 

18.  Junius  Silanub,  consul  suffectus  under 
llanmiinn  in  A.  n.  SS7  (Fasti). 

There  are  several  coins  of  the  .Tunia  (lens  with 
the  name  of  SUanus  upon  them.  We  annex  two 
■pecioMBB.  On^flibfanaardiaBntiathahead 

of  Salus,  and  on  the  o])verse  of  the  second  the 
head  of  a  barbarian  with  a  torquis  roimd  the  coin. 
The  torquis  wm  inserted  in  order  ta  OMik  the 

connection  >>f  Silani  with  the  Manlii  Torquati. 
Wo  hav.»  ulr.  ady  seen  that  the  son  of  the  jurist 
T.  Maniius  1  or^uatus  was  adopted  by  a  D.  Junius 
Silanna.  [Sea  abom.  No.  3.]  In  consequence  of 
this  connection  between  the  Silani  and  Torquati, 
we  find  the  name  of  Torquatus  assumed  by  several 
of  the  Silani.  [See  above,  Nos.  14,  15.]  Who 
the  D.  Silanus  is,  referred  to  on  these  coins,  cannot 
be  determined  ;  the  two  coins  probably  refer  to 
»«ClhaaHMb 
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SILA'NI'S,  MCI'NU'S,  consul  b.c.  20 
false  reading  in  Dion  Cassias  (It.  30)  for  Silian 
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Tha  m  HMw  of  lUa  wmA  m  A. 

Nerva  Silianus  [Xkkva,  Lit ivirs  No.  7]. 

SILA'NUS,  SEKVrUUS,  the  nama  of 
eonsdi  under  OommadiN,  aamely,  M.  8at<il— 
SilanuH  in  A.  n.  18%  mA  <^8«nias 
A.D.  189  (Ka»ti). 

SILA'N  US,  T.  TURPIOiTUS, 
by  Metellns  in  n.  c.  1 08  commander  of  the  town  of. 
Vagn  or  Vacca,  in  Numidia  ;  but  the  inhabitactj^ 
urged  on  by  Jugurtha,  treacherously  massacred  a3L 
the  Roman  garnsoa,  the  csoeptioa  of  Tor- 
pilius  Silanus,  who  escaped  to  the  main  W^.x  nf 
the  Roman  army.  The  conduct  and  escape  oC 
TarpQina  wen  sospicious  ;  he  was  brought  to  trial 
before  Metellns,  and  condemned  ;  and,  as  he  ••tw 
a  Latin  and  not  a  Roman  citiaen,  waa  acotti;ged 
and  pat  to  death.  Pkrtaidi  rdataa  that  tha  in*- 
c("nce  of  Turpilins  was  afterwards  e*-t:\>i'I^hed  ;  .in  3 
that  MariuSk  who  was  present  at  the  trial  as  aa 
aMNor,  had  ilmigly  urged  Melallw  to  |Nft 
to  death,  in  order  thu*  to  brim:  upon  hi*.  c<>m- 
mander  the  odium  of  having  coodcouied  an  iwna 
cent  man  ( Sail.  Jng.  66—69  ;  Plat  Jfar.  t). 

SILRNTIA'RIUa^  PAULU8  [Paukoi^  Bto- 
rarv.  Nn.  IR]. 

SILL  N  US  or  SEILhTNUS  (2«»Aip^$).  It 
is  reoaikad  in  dia  artida  Satyrus,  that  the  older 
Satyrs  were  p»"nerp.l1y  tenned  Sileni  (comp.  SchoL 
ad  Nicaad.  AUjc.  31),  but  one  of  these  Sileni  ia 
commonly  the  Silenns,  who  alwafa  Mia  a  prontineBt 
part  in  the  retinne  of  Dionysus,  from  whom  hr  i« 
inseparable,  and  whom  he  is  said  to  have  brooght 
up  aad  inalnwlad.  (Dlad.  i^  14;  Orph.  Hfmm, 
.■).■*».  l.j  Like  the  other  Satyrs  he  is  called  a  son  rf 
Uennes  (Serr.  ad  Vtrg.  Kilvy.  vi.  13),  hat  otbcxa 
can  hill  a  am  of  Pan  by  a  nymph,  m  of  Omm 
(Nonn.  2>tonjr«.  xiv.  97,  xxix.  262;  Aelian,  V.  11. 
iii.  IB;  comp.  Porphyr.  VH.  Pythag,  16;Cfemea% 
ChAerl  ad  Gent.  p.  24.)   Being  the  comtaat  cea- 
panion  of  Dionysus,  he  is,  like  the  god,  said  to  imwm 
been  bom  at  Nysa  (Catull.  64,  2.'>3),  and  Dinda- 
rus  (iii.  72)  even  represents  him  as  king  of  Nysa ; 
ha  mreover  took  port  in  tha  oantsat  with  the  Gi- 
pantes,  and  slew  Enceladn*,  putting  the  oth'-rs  ta 
dight  by  the  braying  of  his  ass.    (Eurip.  ty^.) 
He  is  deecrihed  as  a  jovhd  old  man,  with  a  hold 
head,  a  puck  nose,  fat  atn!  round  like  bis  wine  baff, 
which  he  always  earned  with  him,  and  genoailj 
as  intadeatad.  Aa  Ihnfiri  ha  mrnnt  «M  t» 
his  own  legs,  he  is  generally  riding  on  an  ass 
{{)y.  Fast.  L  389,  iik  749),  or  he  h  »uppacted  hj 
other  Satyn  Old  ia^friiei.  ( Vir^.  Ecft>p,  vL  IS  ; 
Luci  ui,  hi(yr.  Otmc.  4.)    In  every  other  re-ipect 
he  is  described  as  resembling  his  brethren  in  tha 
fondness  for  sleep,  wine  and  nmsie.   Ha  b  ibm- 
tioned  along  with  Marsyas  and  Olyrapos  as  tha 
inventor  of  the  flute  which  he  is  often  seen  play- 
ing (Strab.  X.  p.  470),  and  a  special  kind  of  danc«> 
was  called  after  him  Silcnus,  while  he  hini<^-  :  is 
designated  as  the  dancer.    (Anacr.  38.  11;  V.niK 
iii.  25.  §  2 ;  Lucian,  Icarom.  27.)    But  it  i«  a 
peculiar  t&ttm  in  his  diatiettr  that  he  was  coi^ 
ceivcd  also  as  an  inspired  prophet,  who  knew  all 
the  past  and  the  most  distant  future  (Aeliaa, 
r. aVk  18 : Vii^. Eclop.  Ti,  81,  ftcX and  MS 
sage  who  despised  all  the  gifts  of  fortune  (Cic 
TWcdL  L  48) ;  so  that  he  becomes  the  r^ccsnt- 
ative  of  that  wisdom  iriiiakt 
ft  n^glt  and 
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W  is  IfleeiMd  to  8een«M.   (Pbt  Sympo$.  82 ; 

X'-noph.  Symji<^-'.  .'.  §  7.)    When  he  wiis  drunk 
and  aaleep,  be  wm  in  the  power  of  mortals  who 
might  cpmpd  trim  to  propbeny  and  sing  by  tur- 
roundins   him  with  chains  of  flowers.  (Aelian, 
r.  //.  ill.  18;  Philostr.  Imap.  I  22,  ViL  Jpoil. 
ti.  27;  Ov.  Met.  xL  91.)    Sileniu  had  a  teuiple 
at  Elis,  where  MoUm  (DmiikeiineM)  stood  by  his 
s'dt'  handing  him  a  cup  of  wine.    (Hirt,  Afythol. 
lit  I, if  rh.   p.  l(il,  Alc;  C.  O.  Miiller,  Ancient  Art 
m»d  its  Remains^  §  380'.)  I L.  S.] 

SILE'NUS  (SfiAijyrfj  or  iiX-nv6s\  literary. 
1.  A  natiTe  of  Calatia  (2(iA7)K()i  6  KaAaTiofos), 
*an  biatorieai  trriter.    Athenaeus  (xii.  p.  542,  a), 
quotes  from  thtt  thiid  book  of  a  work  by  him, 
entitled  ^tmAutdi    Tin  same  work  i«  probably 
nfemd  to  bylHogaMflialfirtiat  (iL  8,11).  He 
also  wrote  upon  Rt.man  liistory,  and  is  mentioned 
bj  l>iony6ius  of  Ualicaraasaus  (AhL  Jiom.  u  ti), 
who  charges  him  irith  a  ffuA  of  can  and  aeeo- 
racy,  and  by  Liry  (xxvi.  40)  when  speaking  of 
the  opeAtions  of  Scipio  Africaniu  the  elder,  in 
Spain.    This  Sileiras  is,  denhtlesa,  idcntiea!  with 
ZiXovBs  6  ffvyypcupfvs,  mi-ntioncd  by  Strabo  (iii. 
p.  172),  %vho  remarks  tliat  he,  as  well  as  Arte- 
midoruK,  wjis  ignorant  of  the  reason  why  the  foun- 
tain in   the  temple  of  Hercules  at  Gades  rose 
•when  the  tide  fell,  and  fell  when  the  tide  rose. 
It  is  probably  this  writer  aUo  who  is  quoted. by 
Stephanoa  (s.  v,  noXonj),  and  by  Pliuy  (//.  N. 
iv.  22).     Photius  al«o   (t.  r.  SapSoi'cii  •>f,\«i), 
cventiona  what  Silenus  says  iv     riv  Tcpl  lupor 
a^evot.   Cieeio  {dt  Dh.  L  34)  qoetea  Cram  Sile- 
nns  (of  whom  he  remarks:  is  autem  diliffentissime 
res  HatuubaltM  peneaUmt  ed)  an  account  of  a  dream 
tbat  Hannibal  had  after  the  eaptara  of  Sagmtam. 

(Corap.  Corn.  Nep.  Ilannif'.  cxti. ) 

2.  It  was  {Ncobably  a  different  writer  from  the 
hel  «rlio  if  qnoted  levoal  timet  by  Athenaeiu 
and  others  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  foreign 
words  (7A«<r(rcu).  Athenaeus  mentions  bim  fre- 
quently along  with  Clcitarchus.  (Athen.  xi.  pp. 
468»  a.  475.  d.  478,  e.  482.  f.  xiv.  p.  <T44,  f.,  &c.  ; 
comp.  Schol.  ad  Apoll.  JVumI.  i.  1299;  Eustath. 
ad  (><i.  vii.  102,  p.  1571.)  Sileniis  also  compiled 
a  collection  of  fabulous  histories.  (Txetzes  ui 
cop/ir.  786  ;  Schol.  Horn.  Or/,  i.  7o,  where  he  is 
called  a  Cbian,  as  he  is  also  by  £ustathius  ad  Od, 
six.  407,  p.  1871,  and  Budodm  pp.  48, 812, 394 ; 
VoBsius,  d§  HkU  Orotek,     498,  ed.  Weste^ 

BMnn.)   [aP.llJ 

SILH'NUS,  an  arehlteet  wIm  wrote  a  weric  en 

the  Doric  order,  fie  Sifmmelriis  D<^r!rnnnii.  IIo 
waa  apparently  of  an  early  age  aud  a  little  later 
than  the  teane  pafarter  Agatbarchut,  whe  waa  COD" 
tempoouT  widi  Am^ytu.  (VteaT.  rnu  f.  § 
12.)  [P.  S.J 

P.  SILIXIIUS,  as  he  is  called  by  Plntarch^  or 
SniBtDa  GOAONAi^  aa  Dion  Ca&sius  name*  him,  a 
l^oman  senator,  and  one  of  the  judices  appointed 
to  try  the  conspirators  against  the  life  of  Caesar  in 
•.C.  4.3,  in  accordance  with  the  LeX  FadHa.  (Ps* 
nil's.  No.  1.]  Although  Octavianns  was  present 
with  his  array,  Silicius  ventared  to  Tote  for  the 
aopiitld  of  M.  Bntaa,  in  eonteqaenoe  of  which  he 
was  afterwards  proscribed  by  the  triumvirn,  and 
put  to  death.  Appian  erroneously  calls  him 
icilhii  (Dion  Cm.  xhL  49 ;  Phrt.  Bmi.  27 ; 
Apdaa,^.r.iv.  27). 

oIlilA  QBNb,  plebeian,  did  not  attain  much 
iBpoKtiMt  tin  qabe  tlM  krtttr  Mi  of  dM  xepnblk^ 


SILIU&  828 
altfioagk  a  peroon  of  tbia  name  it  mentioned  aa 

early  as  B.  c.  409.  The  first  memWr  of  the  gens 
who  obtained  the  oontolthip  wat  P.  Silioa  Nerra, 
in  a.  e.  20.  The  diflSnmit  eognenmn  of  the  Sifii 
are  given  Iwlow  in  alphabeti<»l  order.  JVSnra  ia 
the  only  ecfgnomen  that  ocean  oa  eoina  of  tlia 
gens. 

SI'LIO,  T'MBCKinUS,  governor  of  Baetica 
under  Claudius,  was  rocallcd  from  lii";  province, 
and  expelled  from  the  senate  because  he  had 
ofren<l'  d  sunie  of  the  emperor's  freedmen,  thoa|^ 
accused,  for  the  sake  of  fono,  of  another  cma 
(Dion  Cas-s.  Ix.  24). 

SrLIUS.  1.  Q.  Siuos,  one  of  the  qnaettoti 
elected  for  the  first  time  from  the  plebt  fal  Bl  & 
409  (Liv.  ir.  54). 

9.  T.  Siuoa,  tared  onder  Gtttar  in  Oaal,  and 
was  sent  bv  him  againtt  tile  V«neti  ill  &c  6d 
(Caes.  B.  a'.iu,7), 

8L  a.  Sftitra,  a  friend  of  Cteero,  ti  freqnently 
mentioned  by  him  in  his  correspondence  with 
Atticus  in  B.  c.  45.  (Cic  ad  AU»  z.  13»  xii.  Ill, 
22,  24,  25,  xiii.  50.) 

4.  P.  SiLius,  governed  Bitbjniaand  Pontnt  at 
propraetor  in  b.c.  51,  at  the  same  time  as  Cicero 
governed  Cilicia  as  proconsul,  Bibulus  Syria,  and 
Thermus  Asia.  Silius  was  a  friend  of  Atticus 
(Cic  ad  Att.  vi.  1.  §  1.3,  vii.  1.  §  8).  Several  of 
Cicero's  letters  are  addressed  to  this  Silius.  lie 
consulted  Cicero  on  a  legal  point  in  B.  c.  44,  the 
explanation  of  which  has  exercised  the  ingenuity 
of  modem  jurists.  (Cic.  ad  lam.  Tii.  21,  ad  AU, 
XV.  23,  24  ;  P.  B.  HnteMte,  Ih  Ckmm  SSiamtt 
Rostochii,  1824,  and  also  in  his  S(rtt{i<  n.  Rreslau, 
1830,  ToL  L)  This  Silius  was  probably  the  father 
of  P.  SiHoa  Nerra,  eonanl  in  a.  a  20.  [Siutra 
NtnvA.l 

5.  C.  Siuut  P.  F.  P.  N.,  was  consul  o.  13, 
with  It.  Hnnatittt  Plancnt  (Dion  Cbat.  hi.  28 ; 

Suet.  Aug.  101  ;  Frontin.  de  Aqmai.  102  ;  Faati 
Capitol.).  Ue  was  appointed  at  the  end  of  hit 
year  of  office  legatus  of  Upper  Germany,  whera 
he  was  at  the  death  of  Angostoa,  in  the  month  of 
August  in  the  following  year.  He  served  under 
Gerinaiiicus  in  his  campaigns  in  Genuiiny,  and  on 
account  of  hit  success  obtained  the  triumphal  or- 
naments in  A.  D.  lr>.  Germanicus  sent  him  against 
the  ChatU  in  the  following  year,  but  the  result  of 
that  expedition  ia  not  mentioned  by  Tacitoa  In 
A.  D.  21  he  defeated  Julius  Sacrovir,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  Julius  Floras,  had  excited  an  insur- 
reetien  in  Oanl,  and  bad  eoUeeted  a  formidable 
army  among  the  Aedtii  and  the  surrounding  people 
[SAcaoviaJ.  But  his  friendship  with  Oermanicnt 
eaattd  hit  rah.   He  bad  aho  excited  the  tn^ 

picions  of  the  jealous  emperot  by  the  successes  be 
had  obtained,  by  the  long  continuance  of  his  com* 
mand,  and  by  the  boastful  manner  in  which  he 
had  spoken  of  his  services.  He  waa  accordingly 
accused  of  rcpctnndae  and  majestat  in  a.  d.  24, 
and  anticipated  his  condemnation  by  a  voluntary 
death.  His  wife  Sosia  Galla  was  infolfed  in  the 
accnsations  brought  against  him,  and  was  sentenced 
to  banishment.  [GAtLA,  SosiA.j  (Tac  Antu  L 
81,  ii.  8, 7,28,ilL  43—45,  iv.  18, 19  i  Dion  Ctm. 
Ix.  31.) 

6.  C.  Saius,  son  of  No.  5,  the  most  beautiful 
of  tilt  Ronan  yeatha,  waa  paenonately  lovod  by 
Messalina,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  She 
made  no  secret  of  her  affection  for  him,  and  viaited 
Uaboaieopeuly,  widiakiga  leliiMM.  Sbaoon- 
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pelled  him  to  diroiee  Kis  wife  Junia  Silana,  and  made 
him  coniol  deiignatas  in  a.  d.  48.  At  length  her 
•fiontery  reached  to  mad  a  pitch,  that  ihe  married 

him  with  all  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  a  \egal 
murhage,  during  the  abwnce  of  her  itupid  hushand 
alOatia.  The  latter  would  no  doubt  have  ri-maiiu-d 
igTiomnt  of  the  whole  affuir,  had  not  his  fn  .  ilii.aii 
Karciitsus  resolved  uponthedestruclion  bothot  bUius 
and  Messalina.  By  means  of  two  iiirourita  coosBf' 
bines  of  Claudius,  Narcisnus  acquainted  theemptror 
with  the  outrage  tliat  had  been  couuuitted  against 
Um.  Sifiitl  was  put  to  death  and  many  others  with 
him.  (Tac.  Anru  xl  5,  12,  2(1—35  ;  Dion  Cass, 
k.  31  i  Suet.  ChtuL  26  ;  Juv.  x,  &c}  {.Mca- 
•AUMA,  p.  1054,  a.1 

SrUUS  BASST^a  FBassus.] 

C.  SFLIUS  ITA'LiCUS^  the  moat  roluminous 
among  the  Roman  wrileia  of  herofe  torn,  waa 
Iwrn  about  a.  n.  25.  From  his  early  years  he 
devoted  himself  to  oratory  and  poetry,  taking 
Cicero  as  his  model  in  the  former,  and  Virgil  in 
the  latter.  He  acquired  great  reputation  as  a 
pleader  at  the  bar,  and  acted  for  some  time  as  a 
member  of  that  body  of  judicial  umpires  who  were 
loMnm  aa  tha  OaatmaTin.  Hia  Itte,  in  so  far  as 
we  can  trace  it,  presents  a  course  of  unbroken 
prosperity.  He  was  elevated  to  the  consulship  in 
A.  n.  68,  the  year  in  which  Naio  perished ;  he  was 
admitted  to  familiar  intercourse  with  Vitellius,  and 
Mibsequently  discltarged  the  duties  of  proconsul  of 
Asia  with  high  renown.  After  enjoying  for  a 
lengthened  period  the  dignities  of  political  and 
literary  fame  without  incurring  the  envy  which  is 
tniki  BKMt  part  tiia  lot  of  distinguished  statesmen 
and  authors,  he  determined  tn  n  tire  from  the  busy 
world,  and  to  pass  his  old  age  among  his  numerous 
viOaa,  whidi  ware  abmiAuifly  nraiahed  with 
books  and  works  of  art.  His  two  favourite  tc- 
aidences  were  a  mansion  near  Puteoli,  formerly  the 
Academy  of  Cicero,  and  the  house  in  the  vicmity 
af  Naples  once  occupied  by  Viigil;  and  so  en- 
amoured  did  he  become  of  seclusion,  that  upon  the 
aeeeaaion  of  Trajan  he  refused  to  repair  to  Rome, 
and  pay  homage  to  the  new  prince.  In  these 
happy  retreats  he  passed  his  time  in  tranquillity 
until  he  had  completed  his  7.'>lh  yw,  when,  in 
consequence  of  the  pain  caused  by  an  incurable 
tubercle  {imnw>hi!h  rlavits)  of  some  kind,  he  star^'ed 
himself  to  death  ;  and  it  was  remarked  that  as  he 
was  the  last  consul  nominated  by  Nero,  so  he  sur- 
vived all  those  who  had  held  that  office  in  the 
aame  reign.  The  only  atain  upon  hia  character 
aiiaoa  firam  the  imputation  that  ha  pandered  to  the 
cruelties  of  the  tyrant,  by  acting  as  a  voluntary 
accuser  ;  but  if  tlua  charge  was  tnu^  hia  guilt  was 
in  a  great  meaaore  expiirted  by  the  Mamaleaanesa 

of  hi-i  Kuhsf-rniiMit  cart 'T.     He  had  two  SOOa,  One 

of  whom  died  when  young ;  the  other  attained  to 
iSn  eonaolahip  before  his  &ther''a  death. 

Aluch  discussion  has  taken  place  with  regard  to 
the  import  of  the  word  It^ilicus,  which  no  one  has 
as  yet  explained  in  a  satisfiactory  manner.  Accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  niont  generally  adopted,  it  was 
derived  from  the  place  of  his  birth  which  is  ima- 
gined to  have  been  either  Italica  near  llispali*  in 
Baotica.  or  Corfinium,  hi  tile  country  of  the  Pe- 
ligni.  Neither  of  these  suppositions  will  bear  in- 
Testigation.  It  ia  eztranely  improbable  that  he 
wae  a  Spaniaid,  for  Ifanlal,  wha  npeatedly  eele* 
bmtes  his  praises,  nowhere  claims  him  as  a  coiin- 
tryman,  although  he  frequently  alludes  with  pride 


to  the  men  of  gnuaa  whom  hia  nativa  proTuicsc  bmd 
prodneed.  On  tka  ate  hand,  ahho^  ^mm  ■  ' 

no  doubt  that  the  alliaa  in  the  Social  War  f^ve  the 
name  of  Italica  to  Corfiniaa,becaiMe  they  intended 
to  make  it  the  metropolis  of  their  lea^ie,  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  it  retained  this  title  aftar 

the  conchi'-inn  of  the  struggle.  There  is  also  a 
graramatic.d  objection  of  some  weight ;  for  acct»d- 
ing  both  to  analog'  and  to  the  authority  of  iiiscrip' 
tiiins,  the  ;tdj-ctive  derived  from  Ita!k-<i  if -if 
Hi$palii«  would  not  be  Itaiicuty  but  llcdux-tuts,  (Sre 
also  GelL  xvL  13.)  This  however  in  itaelf  woaU 
not  be  concluhive.  (Ilif-panus  Ili^panensi^) 

It  has  been  erroneously  infiexred  from  a  line  ia 
ICaitial  (fSL  66)^ 

•  Felix  pnpmilirtiM^  flMi,* 
thatSlfaia  bad  bean  thziee  eonaaLbat  IbaweHa 

imply  merely  that  there  had  be^n  three  consuls  ia 
the  £unily  —  Silius  himself,  his  son,  to  celebnte 
adieia  acicearien  to  elBee  die  epigram  waa  wxiti«% 
and  a  third  person,  perhaps  that  C.  Silius  who  waa 
consul  13  (Sueton.  Octac  101),  and  who 
may  have  been  the  father  of  the  poet :  bat  this  ia 
a  mere  conjectuxat  Our  aathorities  for  this  bio- 
praphy  are  sundry  epigraras  in  Martial  (e«p<xria!!y 
vii.  62,  viii.  66,  xL  51),  and  an  epistle  of  the 
younper  Pliny  (iii.  7,  or  iiL  d^  ad.  Tltaa).  See  | 
also  Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  65. 

The  great  work  of  Silius  Italicus  was  an  heroia 
poem  in  seventeen  booka,  entitled  /Hwiieis,  whi^ 
has  deeremled  to  us  entire.   It  contains  a  namt  vc 
of  tlie  events  of  the  second  Punic  War,  Cnun  i&t 
captme  of  Sagontam  to  tha  tdampb  af  Seipio 
Africanus,  together  with  vari  i-;';  c  pi-'  .L  s  relitiog 
to  the  more  remarkable  achievements  in  the  iiat  . 
eonteet  with  GutIH|g^  and  to  the  aziMtB  af  I 
champions  in  still  auiier  ages,  such  as  Scaevobk, 
Camillus,  and  tha  tlkiae  hundred  Fahii.    Just  as 
Virgil  did  not  think  that  be  degraded  tba  majesty 
of  the  epic  by  making  it  a  vehicle  for  flattering  trie 
Julian  line,  so  hia  imitator  has  interwoven  %-itli 
his  verses  a  panegyric  upon  the  Flavian  dynasty. 
The  materials  are  derived  almost  entirely  froa 
Livy  and  Polybius.    With  regard  to  the  merit*  "t' 
the  piece,  tlioae  few  persous  who  have  perutNed  it 
from  bagfanring  ta  and  will  wamij  tbiaie  the  cri-  i 
titism  too  severe  which  pronoimcos  it  to  be  tie 
least  attractive  poem  within  the  ninge  of  dassicsl 
antiquity  ;  and  this  judgment  is  by  no  means  iih  I 
c-'Uipatiblc  with  the  praises  awarded  by  CelJariu'. 
W'e  may  freely  admit  that  many  passages  may  be 
addneed  which  throw  li^t  apwi  the  fciacarical  I 
evrTits  of  that  remarkable  epoch,  npon  the  oripo, 
fortunes,  and  geographical  position  of  different  os- 
tiona  in  Italy,  Sicily,  Spain,  and  Africa,  and  tiptm 
various  points  connected  with  mythology  aii  i  .in- 
cient  usages.  But  these  arc  not  the  conunenUaiions 
we  bestow  on  a  great  poet ;  the  information  wbtcb, 
after  all*  aught  be  eompiessed  within  a  very  limited 
compaaa  ia  certainly  not  destitute  of  value,  but  it 
is  conveyed  through  the  medium  of  the  coldc&i, 
heaviest,  and  must  lifeloM  eompuMtion  that  ercr 
was  misnamed  an  heroic  poem.    Notwithstandtn;  i 
the  eulogistic  apostrophe  of  Martial  (6Wt,  Custdf  ' 
dum  deem  sofwwa),  dictated  perhaps  by  penonsi 
friendship,  or  more   probably  by  the  dt-ire  of 
fawning  upon  one  who  possessed  so  much  poaer  at 
eonrt,  ue  nerita  of  Silnu  aaem  to  bava  bean  fciri^ 
appreciated  hy  hit  OOntaaDpornries  as  we  perceivt 
from  the  worda  of  Plin^  ^SaibebaH  canma  majmi 
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cttra  qmm  induslna and  soon  aftor  death  hf* 
appears  to  haTe  fallen  into  compleb!  oblivion,  for 
he  is  neither  quoted  nor  miMd  by  any  writer,  not 
even  bj  the  grammarians  until  the  tUM  cf  ApoUi> 
naria.  (EaaimUor.  ad  FeUe.  260.) 

The  work  of  StHoa  ItaKcoa  waa  fint  brenght  to 
li^ht  after  the  revival  of  letters  hy  P<'ggio  the 
Florentine,  haviDg  been  diMovered  by  him  while 
ftttendiog  the  eetmeil  of  Conetaaeai 

The  Editio  Pn:;c<^ps  was  printed  at  Rome  by 
Sweynheym  and  Panuarts  under  tha  innection  of 
Andrew,  bishop  of  Aleria,  foL  1471*  and  again  at 
the  ame  place,  fol.  1471,  1474,  1480.  The  best 
fflittotn  are  those  of  Cellaritis,  8ro.  Lips.  1695, 
aii<l  Dnikenborcb,  4to.  Traj.  ad  Khen.  1717,  cspo- 
cially  the  lattec  That  by  Ruperti,  2  role.  8to. 
Gi'ettinp'.  17f mntrnn*  a  consiijerablc  qtiantity  of 
useful  matter,  but  dupUys  little  ech  ikiruinp  or 
judirm^nt. 

Th.-re  is  a  cnmplpte  translation  into  English 
Terse,  bearing  the  title  The  becond  Ponik  War 
between  Hannibal  and  the  Romaoeat  the  whole 
xvii.  books  Fnglished  from  the  Latino  of  Silius 
Italicua,  with  a  continuation  from  the  triamphe  of 
Scipio  to  tho  death  of  Hannibal,  hf  Tho.  Rom.** 
Fo?.  r^onilon,  \  f>C)  \  ;  nnd  n-printed  foL  Lond,  1672. 

The  conunencement  waa  translated  into  French 
Toroe  hy  Mich,  do  Marollfe,  nd  waa  appended  to 
bis  ^  Considerations MTttne  Critique  dc  PEneide,^ 
4to.  Paris  (no  date),  and  to  his  translation  of  the 
Achilleis  of  Statiuft,  4to.  Paris,  1678.  Select  pas- 
aagoa  havo  been  n u  li n  d  into  German  by  K.  P. 
Kretschmann,  to  be  found  in  the  collection  called 
**  Meissner's  Apollo,"  1797,  Heft  5.  There  is 
also  a  version  into  Italian  by  Buzio,  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  ftitroJta  di  iuUi  <fli  ailiioki  Jtot  ti  l.-idni, 
4to.  Milan  17(i.>.  vol.  31— 3:>.  [W.  It] 

SI'LIUS  MESSALLA.  [Mrssai  la, p.  1055.] 
SI'LIUS  NKllVA.  1.  V.  Su  its  Nerva,  was 
consul  umder  Augiutus  b.  c  20,  with  M.  Appuleius, 
and  altorwBida  ubdoad  tho  Cmiiminii  and  Venii 
(  i/.  VeaoMa),  OaUie  triboa.  (Dion  Casa.  Mr.  7, 
20^ 

3.  P.  Sitios  NrnvA,  eonanl  ondar  Ifborifls 

A.  D.  2n.  with  Ap.  Junius  Silaiuto,  (IIm  Aim, 
68  ;  Plin.  //.  A',  viii.  40.) 

8w  SiLJirs  Nkrva,  consul  under  Nero  ia  A.  B. 
65,  with  Vestinus  Atticus  (JTscAtnt,  xr.  48).  He 
is  described  in  the  Fasti  as  A.  Licinius  Nerra  St* 
lianus  ;  whence  it  would  appear  that  ho  was 
adopiod  by  jL  Lidnnib  He  waa  pfobahly  dw  ion 
of  No.  2. 

'1  liere  are  sereral  coins  bearing  on  the  reverse 
P.  NKRVA,  which  aro  nforcd  by  modern  iuinu»- 
■latologists  to  the  Silia  gens,  and  not  to  the  Lu  inin 
gens,  as  older  writers  had  done.  A  specimen  of 
theto  eoina  ta  aaaosod.  Tbo  lOTcrae  represenu  the 
septa  of  the  comitia :  one  ciiizi-ii  is  phki  in.;  his  ta- 
bella  in  the  ballot-box,  while  another  is  receiving 
'    bbtabaflaikomthaoiBeai;  (EcI^el,ToLT.p.313.) 


oow  OF  p.  nuva  nshv^ 


nourished  about  B.  c.  .^00,  since  he  was  mpntioned 
by  Simonides  and  Epicbarmus.    Ue  adorned  with 
his  paintingB  the  Polenuuchian  poctiso  {'Hj/if  wa)to> 
fiApxtiov  aroav)  at  Phliui.    (PoIcMin,  nj:  Ath.  v.  p. 
21 0,  b.  i  Simon,  Fr.  ccxxii.  Schueide  win.)  [P.  S.  1 
SILO,  ABRCVNIUS.  [Asitomua.] 
SILO,  OA'VUJS.    [Uavus.  No.  3.] 
SILO,  POMPCIUS,  constantly  mentioned  bpr 
M.  Seneca  among  the  fllmtriooa  ibetoridaoa  of  hu 
age.    (Sen.  Sua^:.  I.  2.  &c.) 

SILO,  Q.  POMPAE'DIUS,  the  leader  of  tht 
Marsi  in  the  Social  War,  and  tlie  aoul  of  the  wholt 
undertaking,  at  firnt  endeavoured  to  obtain  for  the 
Socii  tho  Roman  franchise,  by  means  of  M.  Livius 
Dru&us,  the  celebrated  tribune  of  the  plebs  in 
a  c.  91.  Ho  oune  to  Rome  to  concoct  hia  plana 
with  Dnisus,  and  remained  in  his  honw  several 
days  ;  oiid  it  is  related  by  Diodorus  that  he  subse* 
qnenUy  marched  upon  Rome  at  the  head  of  1 0,000 
niiTi.  wit!)  weapons  concealed  Ixnc.uli  tlu'ir  clothes, 
in  order  to  extort  tho  franchise  by  force,  but  that 
he  was  ponuadod  by  Domitins,  perhaps  tha  oaaaor 
of  the  preceding  vcar,  to  give  up  his  enteqirise 
max.  Oat,  A/m.'2  ;  Diod.  xxxvii.  p.  612,  ed. 
Woml);  With  tho  death  of  Dnuua  tbo  alUat 
lost  all  hope  of  obtaining  their  demands  peaceably^ 
and  forthwith  took  up  arms.  The  history  of  th» 
war  which  onsood  b  given  in  too  ooafiuad  and  fta^ 
ment^iry  a  mannor  to  enable  tu  to  follow  the  ope- 
rations of  Pompaedius  Silo  step  by  step  ;  but  all 
accounts  agree  in  representing  him  as  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  tha  ItaUaa  ganerals.  His  most  bril- 
liant exploit  seems  to  have  been  the  defeat  of  (j. 
Giepio,  whom  he  decoyed  into  an  ambush  ;  but  he 
was  unable,  either  by  luaatalagnns  or  his  sarcasms, 
to  force  Marius  to  an  engagement  (IMut.  Afar.  33). 
After  most  of  the  allies  had  laid  down  their  arms 
and  mbmittad  to  tho  Roiaana,  Pompaedius  stall 
continued  the  struggle.  He  regained  llovianum, 
which  had  been  taken  by  Sulla,  and  entered  this 
capital  of  Saumhim  in  trhnnph  (Obaoqn.  116). 
But  this  wnA  his  last  success.  He  was  first  de- 
£Mited  by  Mam.  Aemiliua,  and  snbaequently  by  Q. 
MotoOva  Piiii^  In  tbo  latter  battle  be  petisbod, 
and  with  his  death  the  war  came  to  an  end,  a.  c. 
88  (Appian,  B.  C.  L  40,  44,  53  ;  Diod.  xxxvii.  p. 
539,  od.  Wess. ;  Liv.  76 ;  Fior.  iiL  18  ; 

Croc  T.  18  ;  Yell  Pat.  iL  16).  Seveml  writers 
have  T'lijirdius,  and  others  give  SyJo  or  StUo  as  the 
cognomen,  but  J'onipudnvt  SUo  is  the  correct 
orthoj^raphv. 

SILO,  i'OMPAE'DIUS,  fought  under  Vonti- 
dius,  the  legatus  of  Antonv,  in  his  caiupuigu  against 
tho  Partbiana  in  B.C.  39  (Dion  Cass.  zlviiL  41). 
The  proceedings  of  SiId  in  Judaea  are  related  at 
length  by  Josophus  (^m^  xiv.  15,  B,  J,  u 
15). 

SILVA'NUS,  a  Utin  divinity  of  the  fields 
and  forests,  to  whom  in  the  very  earliest  times  tho 
Tyirbenian  PdaMriana  are  Mdd  to  baTo  dedicated 
a  grove  and  a  festival  (Virg.  Aen.  viii.  GOO).  He 
is  described  as  a  god  watching  over  tlte  fields  and 
husbandmen,  and  is  also  called  the  protertor  of  tho 
boundaries  of  fields  (Herat.  A>.>-/.  ii.  22).  Hy- 
ginus  (/V  Limit.  Con$t.  Praef.)  tells  US  Uiat  Sil- 
vaniis  w^ia  the  first  to  set  up  stones  to  mark  the 
limits  of  fields,  and  that  every  estato  had  three 
Silvani,  a  SUmnus  domt\<(irus  (in  iri'^rriptions 
called  Silvanus  Larum  and  Stlvaiius  i>;uii:tu!>  nacer 
Lamm),  Sihtanu  tumtii  (also  called  salutaria), 
wktwm  twfihipped  bj  ahepbaid^  and  dMea— i 
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DneHtaiit;  HaX  U,  the  god  prending  over  Uie  point 
«t  which  an  estate  begma.  Hence  nlnmi  ttn  ofbn 

spoken  of  in  the  plaraL  In  connection  with  woods 
(sylvestris  deut),  he  especially  presided  over  plan- 
tations, and  delighted  in  trceo  ^\ring  wild 
(TilmU.  ii.  6.  30  ;  Lucan,  Phars.  v.\.  J 02  ;  PUn. 
//.A',  xii.  2;  Ov.iI/r/.  L  lf>.;);  whtiicw  he  is 
represented  as  carrying  the  trunk  of  a  cypreKs 
(MifMfil^  V^.  Gcorg.  i.  20).  Respecting  the 
cypress,  howoTcr,  the  following  story  is  told. 
Silvauus,  or  according  to  others,  ApoUo  (Senr. 
mi  A«m»  UL  680  ;  Ot.  Met  x.  106,  &e.),  was  in 
love  with  the  youth  Cyparissns,  and  once  by 
accident  killed  a  hind  belonging  to  CypariasiUi 
The  latter  died  of  grM^  and  was  metamor- 
phosed  into  a  cvprcss  (Serv.  ad  Fin;,  deorq. 
L  2U,  Belog,  x,  26,  Aen.  iii.  680)!  He  is 
fafllMr  described  M  dirinity  protectbg  the 
flocks  of  cattle,  warding  off  wolves,  and  promoting 
their  fertility  (Virg.  Aen,  riii.  601  ;  Tiboll.  i.  5. 
27  ;  Cato,  De  Re  Rust  83 ;  Nonn.  il  324). 
Being  the  god  of  woods  and  fMtt,  he  ii  also 
described  fond  of  niu«!ic  ;  the  syrinx  was  sacred 
to  him  rribull.  ii.  o.  and  be  is  mentioned 
along  witn  the  Pans  and  Njnpha  (Tiig*  Gfonj. 
L  21  ;  Lucan,  I.  c).  Lnter  speculators  even  iden- 
tified Silvanus  with  Pan,  Faunus,  Innus  and 
Aegipm  (Phi;  ParoO.  Mhu  22).  Cato  (/.  c.) 
calls  him  Mars  Silvatiu*!,  from  which  it  is  cicnr 
that  he  must  bare  been  connected  with  the  Italian 
Mm,  aod  it  il  ftuthar  ateled  timt  hit  eonmelioii 
with  agriculture  referred  only  to  the  labour  per- 
fbnned  bj  men,  and  that  females  were  excluded 
Ibn  Ms  ivonldp  (SehoL  ai  Jmmu  H  446)l 
In  the  Latin  poets,  as  well  as  in  mikft  of  art,  ho 
always  appears  as  an  old  man,  bat  as  cheerful  and 
in  love  with  Pomona  (Virg.  Georg.  ii.  494  ;  Uorat. 
Epod.  ii.  21,  Cant.  iii.  8  ;  Or.  Afet.  xir.  639). 
The  sacrifices  oflered  to  him  consisted  of  grapes, 
com -cars,  milk,  meat,  wine  and  pigs.  (Uorat 
^pod.  il  22,  JE^iL  1.  143;  Tibull.  i.  5.  27  ; 
JuTcn.  vi.  410;  comp.  Vofss.  ^f^/^fll^f.  Dnr/e,  ii. 
68 ;  llartung,  Die  lieltg.  dtr  Ruin.  vol.  ii.  p.  1 70, 
Ac.)  [L.S.] 

SILVA'NTTS,  a  trf-neral  of  infantry  in  (laul, 
where  he  nimpletely  succeeded  in  quelling  a  fot^ 
midaUo  iuBomodoii  «f  tfw  hMtarians  during  the 
reign  of  Co:i«tantitis  (a.  d.  355),  to  whom  he  had 
rendered  an  important  service  upon  a  former  oc- 
easion  hy  demruag,  wldk  *kif«  bodf  of  eraby, 
from  Magnentius,  immediately  bef  ore  the  preat 
iMttle  of  Mona.  Uaving  been  fislselv  accused  of 
treason  by  an  infoniar  who  prodneed  wifed  dees- 
Slants  in  support  of  the  charge,  ho  was  urged  by 
despair  to  commit  the  crime  of  which  he  had 
been  so  villanously  impeached,  and  assumed  the 
purple  at  CologM,  abOHt  the  end  of  July  A.D.  S55, 
almost  at  the  rery  moment  when  his  innocence 
had  been  triuniphanily  established  before  the  im- 
pOffal  tribune  at  Milan.  UfskimM  having  been 
despatched  with  a  few  followers  to  cru^h  this  rebel- 
lion as  best  be  might,  effected  by  treachery  the 
destmelion  of  ffihanot,  who  urn  mnrdewd  twenty* 
eight  days  after  he  had  been  proclaimed  Augustus. 
He  is  represented  by  a  contemprary  historian  as 
io  ofBeer  of  gmt  oxperioMo  and  ikiH,  loot 
remarkable  for  his  gentle  temper  and  amiable 
manners,  than  for  his  warlike  prowess.  It  it  not 
improbable  that  ho  may  be  Ao  Sihaims  named  in 
the  Codex  Theodoaianus  (Chron.  a.  n.  340)  as  a 
wnmnaiidar  of  laiiuitiy  and  ctnlrj  under  Conataaai 


(The  detaila  with  r^ard  to  the  nafortnus* 
osurpation  of  SHvanns  are  giv^  with  smtnate^ 
minuteness  by  Ammianni  lureeQiuaa,  zr.  5,  €»« 

who  accompanied  frsicinus  upon  his  bazar'  .» 
mission.  See  also  Julian.  OnU.  i.  ii.  ;  Miun-  n.Ee. 
Pamepyr.  iL  ;  Aurel.  VicL  <2e  Gm42,  /::/  /.  42  j 
Eutrop.  I.  7  ;  Zonar.  xiii.  9.)  [W.  R.] 

SILVA'NUS,  M.  CEIO'NIUS,  consul  under 
Antonuna  156;  with  CL  BaamAmmtdmm 
(Fasti). 

SILVA'NUS,  GRA'NIUS,  tribune  of  a  prw- 
torin  eoliefft  UMot  Man,  vno  eonnninioBed  by 

the  emperor,  on  the  detection  of  the  conspirncr  f 
Piso,  A.  n.  65,  to  demand  from  the  philoaojpher  S»- 
noQk  Ml  ei|>laiwtlen  of  owrtain  ■napielosm  wAs 
which  he  was  char^jed  with  having  s{>  .k.m  to  An- 
toniua  Natalis.  Silvanus  hisualf  waa  involved  in 
Ae  eonapiracy ;  and  though  he  me  nnqullled,  kn 
put  an  end  to  his  own  life  (Tac.  Ann.  xr.  60,  ssfed 
50,  71).  Otelli,  in  his  edition  of  Tacitus,  rariLs 
Gtsmw  SOvanns  instead  of  Ctrtmiiu  Silvanos., 

SILVA'NUS,  PLAUTIUS.  1.  M.  Plac*. 
Tius  SiiA'ANt's,  tribune  of  the  pleb«,  R.  c.  89, 
proposed  a  law  that  fifteen  persons  bhouid  be 
annually  elected  by  each  tribe,  oot  of  ita  own  body, 
to  l>e  placed  in  the  Album  .Tudicnm  (Ascon. 
ComtL  p.  7y,  ed,  Orelli).  In  coujuuclion  with 
his  colleague,  C  Papirius  Carbo,  he  alao  ptopoeed 
a  law  conferrinc;  the  Roman  franchiw  upon  the 
citixena  of  the  focderatae  civitatoa.  (Cml  vrv 
AfA,  4  ;  eompi  INM.  i^Aadiii.  ^  99S,  a,  2d  el) 

2.  M.  Pr.ACTu  s  M.  F.  A.  n.  Silvani  s 
consul  B.  c.  2.  Ue  afterwards  served  with  g;rea& 
diitittclioii  tndflF  Tiberisa  in  tlie  JRunentMi  wsA 
Illyiien  wars,  and  obtamed  in  consequence,  as  we 
learn  ftaQ  an  inscription,  the  tnomnbal  oaiaments 
(VelL  Pkt  iL  112 ;  Dion  Cm.  Ir.  ii«  hi  13 ; 
Gruter,  p.  452.  6). 

3.  Plautius  Silvakus,  praetor  a.  d.  24,  threw 
his  wife  Apronia  out  of  the  window,  and  haviug 
been  accused  of  the  criUM,  anticipated  his  con- 
demnation •  vobntMy  death.  (Ta&  Am,  in 
22). 

4.  Ti.  Pi^atrniTR  Silvan  IS  .VRUAWoa,  uftiil 

up  the  prayer  a?  printifex  when  the  first  <tone  of 
the  Capitol  was  hud,  in  a.  o.  70  (Tac  7/wt  tv. 
53).  We  learn  from  an  iaaeriptton  (Oratai^ 
453  ;  On  lli,  n.  750)  that  he  held  many  importBt 
military  commands,  and  that  he  was  twice  oosinL 
The  dftfe  of  theae  eomdUiipa,  in  bodi  of  wlfch  he 
was  con«!il  pufT-ctus.  i';  uncertain.  Riitcr,  in  his 
Fasti  Consulares,  places  the  first  in  the  reign  of 
Clwidinii,  A.  9.  47,  mid  die  eaeond  in  tibe  trijk  ef 
Vespasian,  a.  d.  76. 

5.  M.  Plavtius  SiLVAMua,  cooral  waSmibm  k 
A.  D.  68  (Fasti). 

SILVA'NUS,  POMPEIUS,  consul  aufTedai 
under  Claudius,  a.  d.  45  (Fasti),  is  perhaps  the  same 
as  the  Pompeius  or  Poppacus  Silvanus,  a  man  of 
consular  rank,  who  governed  Dalmatia  at  the  death 
of  Nero,  and  is  described  by  Tacitus  as  rich  and 
aged.  He  ei^poused  the  side  of  Vespasian,  bat 
prosecuted  the  war  with  little  vigour.  He  eMned 
Rome  along  with  the  otlier  pencnils  of  Vespasian, 
and  was  appinted  by  the  itenate  to  superintend  liie 
loen  of  moAey  whieh  the  state  vraa  to  obtain  frMi 
private  persons.  (///^/.  it.  fU;.  iii.  50,  ir,  47.) 

SILVA'NUS,  POMPON  1  US,  *»^F»<»m«1 
of  Aflrleaf  end  vm  eeenoed  \ff  tlM  pternicinla  b 
the  reipn  of  Nero,  a.  d.  5R,  but  he  was  acqoille4  in 
conse^ttence  of  his  being  an  old  man  poMniig 
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great  wealth  and  no  children  (Tac  Ann.  xiii.  62). 
This  Pomponius  Silranus  is  perhaps  the  same  as 
the  Pompeios  or  Poppaeus  SiWanus  mentioned 
aboTc,  aa  the  names  are  frequently  confoanded,  and 
the  Litter  is  described  by  Tacitus  (//u/.  ii.  8G)  as 
rich  and  n|rrd. 

SILVA'NUS,    POPPAEUS.  [Silvanus, 

PoMPKIUS.] 

SI'LVIUS,  the  son  of  Ascanius,  is  said  to  hare 
been  ao  called  because  he  was  bom  in  a  wood.  All 
the  succeeding  kings  of  Alba  bore  the  cognomen 
Silriua.  The  series  of  these  mythical  kings  is 
given  somewhat  differently  by  Livy,  Ovid,  and 
l>ionvsiu»,  as  the  following  list  will  show  (Lir.  i. 
3  ;  Or.  Met.  xir.  609,  &c  ;  Dionys.  i.  70,  71). 


Liry, 

Ovid. 

Dionyntu, 

1.  Aeneas. 

Aeneas. 

Aeneas. 

2.  Ascanius. 

Ascanius. 

Ascanius. 

3.  bilviiis. 

Silvius. 

Silvius. 

4.  AeneaA  Silvius. 

Aeneas  Silvius. 

5.  Latinus  Silvius. 

Latinus. 

Latinus  Silvius. 

6.  Alba. 

AUja. 

Alba. 

7.  Atya. 

Epytuft. 

Capetus. 

R.  Capya. 

Capys. 

CnpvH  Silvius. 

9.  Capetui. 

Capetus. 

Calpetus. 

10.  Tiborinut. 

Tiberinus. 

Tiberinus. 

1 1.  Agrippa. 

RemuluB. 

Agrippa. 

12.  Komulus  SilTini. 

Acrota. 

Alladius. 

13.  Aventinus. 

Aventinus. 

Aventinuf. 

14.  Proca- 

Pnl.itinus. 

Procas. 

15.  Amuliua. 

Amulius. 

Amulius. 

SILUS,  a  Roman  cognomen,  properly  signified 
a  person  whose  noM  turned  up  ( Festus,  «.  v.  ;  Cic. 
df  Xat.  Dear.  i.  29).  The  names  S>lo,  Siliu8,and 
Silanus  appear  to  be  all  connected  with  this  name. 

SILUS,  C.  ALBUCIUS,  aRoman  rhetorician, 
a  native  of  Novaria,  in  the  north  of  Itnly,  was 
aedile  in  his  native  town.  He  quitted  Novaria  in 
consequence  of  being  dragged  down  from  his 
tribunal  on  one  occasion  while  administering  jus- 
tice, and  repaired  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus, where  he  obtained  great  renown  by  his  oratory 
in  the  school  of  Plancu*.  He  afterwards  pleaded 
in  the  courts  with  considerable  success,  but  having 
failed  in  one  of  his  causes  he  left  Rome  and  settled 
at  Mediolanum,  where  he  continued  to  exercise  his 

ErofcMion  as  an  advocate.  He  at  length  retired  to 
is  native  town,  and  there  put  an  end  to  his  own 
life,  (SueL  rfe  Clar.  Hhfior.  6  ;  Senec  Conirov.  iii. 
proem.  ;  Westermann,  Gt$ckiekU  der  RomucKen 
Jifrrdlmmlcrit.  i  86.) 

SILUS,  DOMI'TIUS,  the  former  husband  of 
Arria  Oulla,  whom  he  quietly  surrendered  to  Piso. 
(Tac.  Ann.  xx.  59.) 

SILUS,SE'RGIUS.  1.  M.  SKROiua  Situs,  the 
gT»at-grandfiither  of  Catiline,  distinguished  himself 
hy  his  extraordinary  bravery  in  the  second  Punic 
yna.   Although  he  hod  lost  his  right  hand,  and  re- 
ceived twenty-three  wounds  in  two  campaigns,  he 
continued  in  the  anny,  and  fought  four  times  against 
the  Carthaginians  with  bis  left  hand  alone.  He 
*as  praetor  urbanus  in  B.  c.  197,  in  which  year  six 
praetors  were  elected  for  the  first  time  (  Plin.  //.  ^V. 
▼ii.  -28.  1.  29  .  Liv.  3j,,ii.  07,  28,  31,  xxxiii.  21 ). 
The  annexed  coin  of  the  Sergia  gens  was  probably 
•truck  in  honour  of  this  Sergius  Silus  by  his  son. 
The  reverse  represents  a  horseman  in  full  gallop, 
holding  in  his  left  hand  the  head  of  a  foe.  (EckheL, 
▼oL  T.  p.  306.) 
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2.  M.  Skrgius  SiLva,  son  of  the  preceding, 
and  grandfather  of  Catiline,  was  legatus  of  Aemi- 
lius  Paulus  in  the  war  with  Perseus  in  ac.  168. 
(Liv.  xliv.  40.) 

3.  SKRums  SiLua,  son  of  No.  2,  and  father  of 
Catiline.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  held  any  of 
the  public  offices,  and  we  do  not  even  know  his 
praenomen.  He  left  his  son  no  property.  (Q.  Cic. 
de  Pet  Cons.  2  ;  Sail.  Cat  5.) 

4.  Cn.  Skroiub  Silhr,  was  condemned  on  the 
accusation  of  Metellus  Celer,  because  he  had  pro- 
mised money  to  a  materfamilias  for  the  enjoyment 
of  her  person.    (Val.  Max.  ri.  2.  §  8.) 

SIM.MIISTUS  (2«^xap«<rrot),  a  grammatical,  or 
lexicographical  writer,  mentioned  several  times  bj 
Athenaeus.  Whether  he  was  the  author  of  more 
than  one  work,  does  not  appear  ;  but  Athenaeus 
quotes  frequently  from  one  entitled  'Ofxtivvfta  (iiL 
p.  99,  d..  ix.  p.  395,  f.,  xl  p.  478,  c).    [C.  P.  M.] 

SIMENUS,  a  statuary  in  bronze,  mentioned  by 
Pliny  among  those  who  made  athletas  etarmaica  et 
vrn(Uorfs  tacrificanUiqut  [If.  A',  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.  § 
34).  There  is  no  other  mention  of  this  artist ; 
and  even  the  form  of  the  name  occurs  nowhere 
else.  [P-S.J 

SIMEON.  [Stmkon.] 

SI'MILIS,  was  a  centurion  under  Trajan,  and 
praefectus  praetorio  under  Hadrian,  who  erected  a 
statue  to  his  honour.  Dion  Cassius  says  that  Similis 
reaMvcd  the  praefecture  against  his  will,  and  that 
he  with  difficulty  prevailed  upon  Hadrian  to  let  him 
resign  it  ;  but  Spartianus  on  the  contrary  states, 
that  Hadrian  removed  Similis  from  his  office, 
although  he  was  partly  indebted  to  him  for  the 
empire,  and  appointed  Septicius  Clarus  his  succes- 
sor. (Dion  Cass.  Ixix.  IK,  19  ;  Spart.  Hadr.  9.) 

SFMMIAS  (2(M^i«),  historical.  1.  A  Mace- 
donian,  father  of  Polysperchon,  the  general  of 
Alexander.    (Arr.  Anab.  ii.  12.) 

2.  A  Macedonian,  son  of  Andromenes,  and 
brother  of  Attains  and  Amyntas,  the  officers  of 
Alexander.  He  proliably  served  in  the  division  of 
the  phalanx,  commanded  by  his  brother  Amyntas, 
as  we  find  him  taking  the  command  of  it  at  the 
battle  of  Arbela  during  his  brother's  absence.  On 
this  occasion  his  division  was  one  of  those  which 
bore  the  chief  brunt  of  the  battle.  (Arr.  Anab.  iii. 
11,  11.)  In  II.  c.  330  he  was  accused,  together 
Aith  his  brothers,  of  having  been  concerned  in  the 
conspiracy  of  Philotas  ;  but  the  vigorous  defence  of 
Amyntas  before  the  Macedonian  army  procured 
their  joint  acquittal.  (Arr.  iiL  27  ;  Curt.  vii.  1. 
§  10,2.  §  1—10.) 

8.  An  officer  in  the  service  of  Ptolemy  IIL 
(Euergetes),  king  of  Egypt,  who  was  sent  by  him 
to  explore  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  coasts 
of  Ethiopia.  Much  of  the  information  recorded  by 
Agatharchides  was  derived  from  his  authority. 
(Diod.iii.  18.)  [E.  H.  B.J 

Sl'M.MIAS  (2ii:m/«»,  or,  in  the  MSS.  of  Diog. 
Lai;rt.,  2</ii/ai)  litetary.    1.  Of  Thebes,  first  the 
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di»dple  of  the  Pythagorean  philosopher  PhtlukUs, 
aad  i^ierwardt  tM  Maud  and  disciple  of  Socrates, 
at  wlmsc  ilf*ath  he  wrs  pre«ent,  having  come  from 
Thei>ca,  with  his  brother  Cebes,  bringinj^  with  him 
a  kfge  mm  of  money,  to  aisiat  in  Cntonli  plan 
for  the  liberation  of  Socrates  (Plat  Crii.  p.  45,  b., 
Pkaed,  pp.  69.  &,  92,  a.,  et  paMim  ;  comp.  AeL 

r./r.  L  rex  At  ^      iw  and  cam  m 

l)f>th  young  men  {Phaed.  p.  89,  a.).  The  two 
brothers  ara  Uie  principal  speakersi  beaidea  So- 
crttet  hionli;  in  the  J^Mm;  and  tin  ddll  with 

■which  they  argue,  .uid  tlM  BMpect  and  affectioTi 
with  which  Socrates  treala  llicm,  prove  the  high 
place  they  held  anoof  hit  ditciples,  not  only  in 
the  judgment  of  Plato,  but  in  the  general  opinion. 
In  the  i'haednu  (p.  242,  a.,  b.)  Jso,  Socrates  is 
made  to  refer  to  Simmias  as  one  of  the  most 
poveffill  reasoners  of  h]>  il  iy. 

Accordinir  to  Plutarch,  who  introduces  Simmias 
aam  speaker  iu  his  dialogue  de  Gaiio  SacralU  (p. 
578,  ai,  he  ttndied  imieh  in  Egypt,  and  be- 
came conversant  with  the  mystMal  ieii(poBe  philo- 
iqtby  of  that  country. 

Tbeie  iaa  Terybrief  aeeeaakof  him  inDfegenes 
Laertius  (iL  124),  who  states  titrxt  there  was  a 
CoUectioa  of  twenty- three  dialogues  by  him,  in 
one  voluDe.  The  litlea  of  thne  dialogues  are 
also  given,  with  a  slight  variation,  by  Suidas  (s.  v.)  ; 
they  embrace  a  laige  range  of  philosophical  lub- 
jeets,  bat  ara  chiedy  ethied. 

Two  epitaphs  on  Sophivles,  in  the  Greek  An- 
thology, are  ascribed  to  Simmias  of  Thebes  in  the 
Pafaitine  Codex  (^onek,  Jm/LtoI.  i.  p.  1 68 ;  Jacobs, 
Anik.  Cfraec.  ToL  L  p.  100,  Anih.  Pal.  vii  21, 22,  rol. 
L  p.  312).  There  is  also  an  epitaph  on  Aristocles 
among  the  epigrams  of  Simmiaa  ot  Rhodes,  which 
Branch  would  laiw  to  Simmias  of  Theb^  ;  pnAa- 
biltM  conjedum,  says  Jacobs.  (  Hrunck,  An-d.  vol.  i. 
p>  204,  No.  2  ;  Jacobs,  Ammadi\  voL  i.  pi.  li.  p.  4.) 

2.  Of  SjTacuse,  is  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Lae^ 
tius  (ii.  1 1 3,  1 1 4 )  as  a  hearer,  first  of  Aristotle  the 
Cyrenaeau,  and  afterwards  of  Stilpon,  the  He^ic 
phfloeopher,  but  noting  ftutherie  known  of  hm. 

?>.  Of  Rhodes,  a  poet  and  crninmarian  of  the 
Alexandrian  school,  which  tiouru»hed  under  the 
early  Ptolemies.  He  was  eaiHer  than  the  tragic 
p  ift  Phili-cus,  who've  time  is  about  01.  120,  B.C. 
<$tiU,  at  least  if  we  accept  the  assertion  of  He- 
phaeeCen  (p.  31 ),  that  the  cheriaBbie  heametaiv 
ef  which  Philiscus  claimed  the  invention,  had  been 
preTionsly  used  by  Simmias.  Suidas  (s.  r.)  tells 
us  that  he  wrote  three  booka  efi'AArmi,  and  four 
books  of  miKellaneous  poems  {voi-^nara  hd^ofta : 
the  btter  part  of  the  article  in  Suidas  is  obriously 
misplaced,  and  belongs  to  the  life  of  Simonides  of 
Anoigtts).  Of  his  giammatiaal  vofka  nothing 
more  is  known  ;  but  bis  poemi  aie  freqaentUr  re- 
ferred to,  and  some  of  tnem  seem  to  hare  been 
epic.  His  TopTai  is  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (xi.  p. 
491)  ;  his  M^Kty  and  '\it6\\(^v  by  Steph.inus  Itv- 
aaatinus  {^».w.  'AuvK\ai^  'HuiKvy«i)i  and  a  frag- 
■Mnt  of  thirteen  lines  from  the  Utter  poem  is  pre- 
served by  Tzetzes  (Chil.  rii.  144),  and  has  been 
edited  by  Brunck  {AmML  vol.  ii.  pw  525,  comp. 
£mC  t«L  iiL  p.  285). 

As  an  epi.'nuiiniaiist,  Simmias  had  a  place  in  the 
Gariamd  of  Aleieager,  and  the  Greek  Anthology 
conlaine  sic  epignuna  aaoBied  te  Urn,  beaidea 
tliree  short  p  ieins  of  that  fantastic  vpf^  ics  allied 
gr^ki  or  oorMMw  ^gmratOf  that  ia,  pieces  in  which 
the  liaea  are  aa  anamed  as  la  make  the  iMt 


poem  resemble  the  form  of  some  object  ;  th***?  cf 
Simmias  are  entitled,  from  their  fwma,  the  Wims 
(vripuyts)^  the  K'/o  foWi'),  and  the  JF^iich^t  -ri- 
Acici/r).  There  are  several  other  poems  of  \h»  aaaat , 
species  in  the  Anthokigy,  aiich  as  the  J^mm^^m 
(avpiy^)  of  Thencritus,  the  Altar  of  Doaiadaa.  aad 
the  £^  and  iJatdei  of  Beaanttnoa.  IBcasa^ 
AmaL  taL  L  pp.  205— SIO ;  Jnette,  Amm,  Ormte^  I 
vol.  I  pp.  139—143,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  951.  9  ".2  ; 
Pat.  XT.  2J— 37,  Tol.  iL  pp.  605—^09,  ed.  Jacobs ; 
Khffe.  AWL  OhMa.^  fiL  pu  M8,  pp. 
494,  49.5.)  {P-8.J 

Sl'MMIAS,  artist.  [Sucom.1 

SIMCKIS  (Svi^),  the  god  af  ^  tmr 
Simois,  whidi  flawa  from  mount  Ida,  and  in  the 
plain  of  Troy  jmns  the  Xanthus  or  Scamander 
(Hom.7Z.  V.  774,  xiL  22;  Virg.  ^«b.  261). 
He  is  described  as  a  son  of  Oceanus  and  Tethja  I 
(Hes.  T7wo<j.  342),  and  as  the  father  of  A«tT. 
and  Hieromneme.  (ApoUod.  iii.  12.  §  2.)  £LwS'.j 

SIMON  (S^u*"),  a  Thracian  prince,  wan  «a»>  I 
nected  by  marriage  with  Amadocus,  who  appean 
to  have  been  a  son  of  Cotys  [No.  2],  and  lm>ther 
to  Cenobleptes  and  Beriaadeo.   On  tlie  death  «f  I 
the  latter,  when  Cersobleptes  wished,  with  th* 
aid  of  Charidemus,  to  seize  all  the  donuniooa  of 
Cotja,  and  to  eidnde  Aandeana  aad  <he  ddUian  I 
of  Borisades  from  their  inheritance.  Simon  -b-m 
prepared  to  assist  Amadocus  against  the  intended 
nanrpation ;  and,  aceording  to  Pemoethepae,  Aa  ' 
remarkable  decree  of  Ari-tocrates  in  favour  cf 
Charidemos  (a.  c.  552)  was  framed  with  the  ticw 
of  dfaatming  thia  eppoaition,  especially  aa  Smsa 
had  hem  honoured  with  the  Athenian  franchisew 
(Dem.  e.  .^dnMoer.  pp.  624, 625,  6fl0»  683.)  [Csa- 
soBLKFTB;  Charidxmds.]  [E.  E.J 

SIMON  (Sf/uofv),  literary  and  ecxlesiaatical.  !• 
Apollomubs.  By  a  misunderstanding  of  a  pas- 
sage in  Diogenes  Lai^rtius  (ix.  109),  founded  on 
an  Biwaeaa  raading  of  the  text,  that  author  has 
been  supposed  to  cite  a  Simon  Apollonides  of  Ni- 
caea  when  his  citation  is  from  ApoUonidee  N'i- 
caea  [ApoLLomnaa,  Nob  5].  The  naaw  Bmm 
is  in  other  and  more  correct  MSS.  Timon  (Tip^), 
and  ia  not  a  part  of  the  text,  but  the  litie  of 
the  aaetiaadieaalijeelorwhkli  ii  TiBMB  afPhiai 
[TiMoN].  ( .Vllatins,  De  Simeom.  ArfpiM^  p^Ml) 

2.  Of  ATUJUta.   [No.  10.J 

8.  Of  Aranwa,  one  ef  the  diaeiplea  ef  ffmaH^ 
and  by  trade  a  leather-cutter  {aKinorSiwi),  which 
ia  naoallT  I<tiniaed  ConiAiutja.  Socrates  was  a^ 
caatomea  to  viait  hia  ahop,  and  oonTerse  with  Ua 
on  Tarious  subjects.  These  conversations  Sintoe 
afterwards  committed  to  writing,  as  far  as  he  cov.'i 
remember  them  ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  tut 
first  who  recorded,  in  the  form  of  cvnvetmiaKtm, 
the  words  of  Socrates.  Hi*  philos.tphical  turn 
attracted  the  notice  of  PencU'j»,  who  offered  to 
provide  for  his  maintenance,  if  he  would  come  and 
reside  with  him  ;  but  Simon  refused,  on  the  en<aiiJ 
tiiat  be  did  not  wish  to  surrender  his  independence. 
The  favourable  notice  of  such  a  man  aa  PlmclH 
may  lx>  consiilered  as  overbalancing  the  unfiivonna]? 
or  sneermg  judgment  of  those  who  chaacteciaed 
hia  Dialog  aa  **1aalhera.**  Be  npeilad  thirty 
three  conver>ati  mis  AutAo^oi.  /;ju.'<-;i.  which  were 
contained  in  one  volume.  I>iofeaea  Lacrtias  (il 
122,  125X  fion  wheat  we  da^  ear  kaealedfe 
of  Sinm,  enumerates  the  subjects,  the  varietr  of 
wkmk  ihowa  the  acting  and  Teciatility  of  Simoa^ 
■Mi    na  tvalfth  af  iha  ae^dkd  Socmk  d 
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icm/«cx>r«fn>  Epislolae  ia  written  in  the  name  of 
■Km,  and  profeMet  to  be  addreeied  to  Ari»tip- 
I*,  ZS,lutav  Apttrrlwv^,  Simon  Arisitppo,  [Aris- 
ri>L'ii.J  The  concluding  paaaage  of  it  ia  cited 
r  StobawM,  in  hi*  'AntfoMvior,  Florile^ium,  xvii. 
ffA  tyKfKt'rfta^,  Dt' Cunttnentiaj  §  11.  A  trana- 
tion  of  this  letter  i«  given  in  Stanley**  Hisi.  of 
%ilosfyphy,  pmxi  lit     119,  «d.  1660,  p. 

:  ■■> .  .  a.  'l  7  1 3.     ( Allatius,  /V  Slmronum  SorijsHs^ 

197  i  Fabric  liibL  Gnuc  voL  L  p.  693^  voL  ti. 
.719,«a.  HsriM.) 

4.  Cananitks,  Canaxaei  s,  or  ZelowS  (Ko- 
srtnys,  Katwaios,  a.  Zi|A«Tijf ),  one  of  the  IwdTe 
ipofttlea.  There  are  extant  in  M8S.  under  bia 
ame  certain  Kau>6vts  iKKXifoiaariKot,  (\inoM$ 
IcdciiatlicL  ( I.iainhec.  Commeni.  de  JJMioth.  Cat- 
arriM,  vol.  TiiL  p.  906,  ed.  Kollar  ;  Bandini.  Ca- 
rw./.  Matotnm  Mtdk,  LmmM,  vaL  L  pp. 
'i';,  4(;8.) 

6.  CONSTANTlNOrOLlTANUS.     [No.  22.J 

6.  COUARIOS.    [No.  a.] 

7.  Chktknsis.    f  No.  22.] 

H.  GvKACii  Eriscopus.    [No.  22.] 

9.  IIiBAOwoitAaiim,  [No.  22.] 

10.  HipPiATRicrs  s.  Dk  Arte  Vfthrinaria 
ScairroK.  SeTetal  ancient  authon  reier  to  or 
quote  fiton  SiiDOii«  a  wiiln  <n  honeai  md*  in  moat 

raM-s,  in  twins  which  f-h  nv  that  his  th'irniit:h  ac- 
qoaintaaea  with  the  anbject  liad rendered  iiim  quite 
■D  anthoffity  on  wtA  nattna,   He  ia  ftrat  nen- 

tiiined  by  Xenoplion  (De  Re  Eq'iesiru  c.  i.  I.  3, 
c  xi.  6),  aooordiug  to  whom  he  dedicated  the  brazen 
alatiM  of  a  honte.  in  the  Eleusininm  at  Athena  ; 
and  had  engraved  his  own  works  (rd  iavrov  fpya) 
on  the  base.  This  statue  is  also  noticed  by  Hicrocles, 
the  vcterinari:ui  [  11ikr<:)CLK8],  whose  description 
of  the  sculpture  ou  the  \nine  does  not  agree  with 
thit  of  Xenophon  {Arl'S  Wtcrinnriac  LUiri  duo,  ed. 
lUsil.  1 537,  p.  'i).   It  is  probable  that  Simon  was 
■I  Athenian,  from  the  place  in  which  his  offering 
was  deposited  ;  and  by  Suidas,  who  has  quoted 
i>imon  (s.v.  TpiX\ii)f  he  is  exnressly  called  an 
Aihanian.  AeeeidiBgto8ddia(lft)  wmwratei 

'iTTotaTpiKSy,  De  Arte  Vtltrmaria  ;  and  if,  which 
is  prubable,  he  is  also  mentiaiiad  by  Suidas  in  two 
other  places  (a.  m.  "Kin/prrvt  ind  Klfmw^  wbov, 
however,  the  present  reading  is  K(fu>ii'(Cinion),  he 
also  wrote  'linrocKawucor^  De  Eamonm  Jn^pectione. 
It  nay  be  doubted  whether  these  were  distinct 
Work*,  or  merely  chapters  or  divisions  of  a  more 
general  treati««\  Tltpl  tirwtKris,  the  title  by  which 
the  works  of  Simon  are  cited  by  Xenophon.  Ac- 
cording to  Suidas,  in  one  of  the  above  places  (s.  v. 
K/^Mv),  he  was  banished  from  Athens,  by  ostra- 
cism,  on  account  of  his  having  committed  incest. 
Of  tha  ape  of  Simon  «•  can  oolj  form  an  approxi- 
mate estimate.  lie  was  not  earlier  than  the  painter 
Micon,  who  lived  about  B.  &  460  (.Micu.n,  artists, 
for  ha  critidaedthevoiiuerthBtaniat  (Pol- 
lux, OmomagHcotL,  lib.  ii.  §  69)  ;  and  he  wrote,  as 
we  have  seen,  earlior  than  Xenophon,  but  how 
much  eailivwahanreiioiMiiwafuawli^hempC 
that  histmtiaehadalMfyaeqaindatoM  n|n- 
tation. 

H.  lAcvMiBmi  er  lATiTMAXDa.   [No.  32.] 
12.  Maccabarus.    Of  this  eminent  Jew  nn 
^wuntis  given  elsewhere  [Maocabaki,  No,  aj. 

is  introduced  here  merely  on  account  of  an  un- 
founded epinioo  of  Michael  de  Medina,  that  he 

the  writer  of  the  «.pcoiid  book  of  the 
(Aliat.  D»  &me<Mum  iicnpt.  p.  201) ) 
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13.  Of  Maonx.<(ia.  [Simus.] 

14.  Magus.  In  the  TaiiowaeMVltieftflis  re- 
markable mail,  who  has  been  rery  commonly  regarded 
as  the  earliest  of  the  heretics  that  troubled  theChria* 
tian  church,  fable  is  so  lar^'ely  intermingled,  that  il' 
in  difficult  to  tell  what  truth  there  i«  in  any  thinp  re- 
ported of  him,  beyond  the  brief  notice  in  tlie  New 
Testament  {Aet$^  Tiii.  9—19^  18—24).  Aeeord> 
ing  to  Justin  Martyr  (Apnloff.  Prima,  c.  26,  p.  1 90, 
ed.  UefeleL  the  next  authority  in  point  of  time^ 
•ad,  ftem  ala  being  also  a  SaaMuritan  by  hirth,  pr»> 
bably  the  next  alho  in  p>>int  of  trustworthiness, 
Simon  waa  a  Samaritan,  bom  in  the  Tiihige  of 
Oitti  or  Gittbi ;  Itrrsw  er  IM;^  in  the  Oenittiv, 
ai  Justin  and  Eusebius  {H.E.  ii.  13)  write  it, 
riTfl»K,  as  Theodoret  {JiatnL  Fabul.  Compend.  I 
1)  writes  it.  If,  as  aone  think,  he  is  the  Simon 
mentioned  by  Josephus  (AmL  JmL  xx.  7.  §  2), 
he  was,  according  to  that  writer,  n  Jew  by  relirjion 
and  a  Cyprian  by  birth.  Tiie  thacrepancy  between 
this  statement  and  tliat  already  cited  it  has  been 
proposed  to  reconcile,  by  the  supposition  that  Jus- 
tin^s  statement  originated  in  the  substitution  or 
mistake  of  Tiimtts  for  Kimstft,  and  consequently 
that  Simon  was  really  a  native  of  Cittinin  in 
Cyprus.  But  we  are  disposed  to  prefer  the  state- 
■Mnt  ef  Jaaliii  as  it  now  stands,  and  to  tkink  tliat 

cither  Josephus  was  mistaken,  or,  which  is  more 
likely,  that  the  Simon  mentioned  by  him  was  a 
different  penon  altogetker.  Aeeordnig  to  the  ao> 
count  in  the  RecognUione*  and  the  Ckmentina  of 
the  pseudo  Clemens  [Clxm xnn  Romanus],  which 
account  is  professedly  given  by  Aquila,  who  had 
beeo  a  fiiend  and  disciple  of  Simon,  the  btter  was 
the  son  of  Antonius  and  Rachel,  and  was  a  native 
of  the  "vicus  (Jythorum,"  in  the  district  of  Samaria. 
He  is  described  as  well  versed  in  Greek  literature 
and  in  majjic  ;  and  as  being  vain^oriou^  and  !)oast- 
ful  to  an  extraordin.iry  decree.  According  to  the 
same  very  dubious  authontiea,  be  had  professed 
himself  a  follower  of  no<iitheu8,  an  heretical  teacher 
who  first  promulgated  his  doctrines  about  the  time 
ef  Joha  tlie  Bap^ls  deetk,  and  who  waa  aeeom- 

panied  by  a  female,  whom  he  clesijTnated  Luna, 
the  Moon,'"  and  by  a  chosen  band  of  disciple^ 
I/hum  number,  thirty,  corresponded  to  tiie  aimlMC 
of  days  in  a  lunar  month.  Into  this  choaannnadMr* 
on  a  vacancy  occurring,  Simon  obtained  admission. 
According  to  the  Ctemaitma  Simon  had  studied  at 
Alexandria,  and  both  he  and  Dosithent  had  been 
disciples  of  .lohn  the  Baptist.  In  the  same  work 
we  find  also  many  fabulous  tales  about  Simon  ; 
but  it  is  likely  that  the  npnentation,  which  we 
find  in  t!ns  work,  that  Simon  was  first  the  disciple 
and  afterwards  tiie  successor  of  Dositheus,  as  the 
leader  of  a  sect,  is  tended  on  truth  (eomp^  Orfgenp 

lu  Matthop'im  Counufntar.  c.  33.  s.  ut  alii,  tract, 
xxvii.,  Ckmtra  CJsum^  lib.  i  c.  57,  lib.  ri.  c  J  1» 
iVrMka,  a  As /ViM^riiiV  Bh.  iv.  e.  t7«  ed.  IM^ 
rue  ;  Euseb.  //.  iv.  22).  In  the  Comtifuiiowt 
Apodolieat  fUb.  vi.  c.  8)  Simon  is  represented  as  a 
disdple  ef  Dnritheu^  and  havfaig^  with  tbe  aid 
of  a  fellow-diieipiek  Otoobimi  daprim  him  of  hit 
leadership. 

Theae  notices  furaish  nearly  all  that  is  reported  of 
Simon  previous  to  the  time  at  which  the  deacon 
Philip  met  him  at  a  Samaritan  city,  of  which 
the  name  is  not  given,  and  those  tmnstoctions 
occurred  which  are  noticed  in  the  New  Testa* 
ment  (/.  r.).  and  which  need  not  be  repeated  here. 
Tho  latUT  part  of  Simon's  career  appears  to  have 
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been  passed  at  Home.  Here,  according  to  Justin 
Slartyr  (L  c  and  c  36),  he  arnred  in  the  time  of 
Chndioi,  and  obtainad  aueh  bigh  eradit,  both  with 

senate  an  l  pt'opK'.  ns  to  have  been  accounted  a 
god,  and  to  have  had  a  atatue  erected  to  him  iy  T<f 
Ttttft  vvre^,  tfie  river  Tiber**  (naaally  in- 
terpreted to  mean,  in  the  i&land  formed  by  the 
division  of  the  channel  of  the  river),  **  between  the 
two  bridges,^  with  the  inscription  in  Latin,  umoni 
ABO  BAMCTO.  Hm  minuteness  of  Justin's  de- 
scription, and  his  distinct  appeal  (c.  5G)  that  the 
statue  might  be  removed,  render  it  dilticolt  to  di»- 
pute  his  statement ;  yet  tlie  fact  that  an  inscription 
existed  in  the  island  of  the  Tiber  (where  it  was 
teen  and  read,  4.  d.  166'2  by  Marqmirdus  Uudius), 
flSMom  saifoo  vmo  Ptoio  aACHUii,  has  given 
rCiTiori  in  suspect  that  .In^itiii  inadvertently  mistook 
a  8tatue  of  the  Sabine  deity,  6emo  Sancus  or  Saii- 
gus  [SaNcm  Ssvo],  to  whom  tmnl  imeriptions 
have  l)een  found,  for  one  of  Simon  the  Sonuiritan 
(Uruter,  JnMcrydioMa,  voL  i.  JtcvL  Nflu  5,  comp. 
6, 7, 8,  ed.  ChMT.).  IreaaaiM,  wbo  ai^  it  wae  r»- 
ported  that  Claudius  Cne«ar  had  erected  a  statue  to 
Simon  (Adv,  Haerta,  lib.  i.c  20),  TertuUian  {Apo- 
icjfet.  c.  13),  and  the  other  father^  who  repeat  the 
statement,  can  !>e  regarded  only  as  re-echoing  the 
Meonnt  of  Justin  (see,  however,  Burton,  Bampton 
LtetttrtM^  note  42 ).  Whether  Simon  ever  encoun- 
tand  PMer  after  their  interview  in  the  Samaritan 
city,  cannot  be  detTmincd  :  it  not  irn;iossib]e 
that  they  may  liave  met,  and  limt  some  coulerence 
or  discussion  may  have  taken  place  between  them. 
Tlie  Reaxpiitiones  (lib.  ii.  &c.)  and  tlic  Cl'-mi'niiuu 
(Horn,  iii.)  give  a  long  report  of  disputations  be- 
twan  tbe  two ;  bat  the  eoeoa  is  laid  at  Caeearaea 
Palaestinac  (Mv.-  ;.  i.  1'2  ;  Tfejii.  Horn.  i.  15).  The 
ComUitutione*  AftnUoUof  (liku  tL  c  9)  also  place 
tba  confawiiea  at  Cumnm,  Aetmag  to  1k» 
Clementina  f  Ilnniil.  iv.  &c),Simon,  being  overcome 
\a  Petei,  fled  Ivoin  the  Apostle,  who,  effsr  (0  renew 
«M  wnlait,  fcOowad  his  flying  opponent  from  tows 
to  town  along  the  Phoenician  coast.  According  to  an 
aocoont  which  may  be  traced  firom  Aroobint  (^Adv, 
OemU*,  ii.  7),  through  the  OautUutitma  ApodoUcae 
(ibid,  and  libi  ii  c.  14)^  C^l  of  JcrusoJem  (/.  0.), 
and  bter  writers,  Simon  came  to  his  dejith  through 
another  encounter  wuh  Peter  ;  for,  having  at  liome 
raised  biaualf  iatothc  air,  by  the  aid  of  evil  spirits, 
he  was,  at  the  prayer  of  Peter  and  Paul,  who  were 
then  at  Home,  precipitated  from  a  great  height, 
and  died  from  the  consequences  of  his  fall  Whether 
this  legend  has  any  foundation  in  fact  it  is  hard  to 
say.  Dr.  Burton  {liuuipim  Ledmregf  lecU  iv.  p. 
94,  and  note)  attempts  to  get  oome  truth  Ottt  of  the 
indubitihlv  fabulous  circumstances  with  which  the 
death  oC  Simon  has  been  interw^oven.  The  anient 
aatheritiea  fer  the  biataty  of  BioNii  bare  been 
died  in  the  course  of  this  article.  Among  modem 
writan  TiUemont  {Memokt$t  voL  ii.  p.  35.  &c), 
Itt^na  (Jk  HmmMtk,  sect  L  e.  u),  Mo- 

sheim  (Av  iMw  ChrUlian.  ante  Cotisiantinum^ 
saec.  i.  §§  Ixvi.lzrii),  Burton  {Hampton  Leciurcs^ 
lecL  iv,),  Milman  {HkU  of  Christ,  vol.  iL  p.  96,  Ate). 

Simon  is  usually  reckoned  the  first  hereaiareh : 
but  the  representation  is  not  correct,  if  here«y  be 
understood,  in  its  mudeni  acceptation,  to  mean  a 
corrupted  form  of  Christianity ;  tut  Si^BOB  was  not 
a  Christian  at  all,  except  for  a  very  short  period, 
and  his  doctrines  did  not  include  any  recognition  of 
the  chums  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  wbom  Summi  waa 
■ot  the  disciples,  bat  the  iiTaL    Origan  la  clear  en 
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this  priint  ;  for,  in  reply  to  Celsns,  who  bed 
founded  the  Simonians  with  the 
(CbNtro  Cak.     92),  **Celsae  ie  nek 

the  Simonians  by  no  means  ackno\vIed.:e  J-^ix*  s 
be  the  son  of  God  ibut  the/  saj  that  bimoa  ia  ^ 
power  of  Ood,**  Tba  wpteewnetiea  Ina  beenw 
erroneous,  from  At  ifaange  in  the  meaning  aC  &lv 
word  olfMcrtt,  taerm$^  which  anciently  mtas% 
'^•ect  ;**  and  was  ^pUed  (e.g.  by  Epiphaniwa)  i* 
the  relif^ious  sects  of  the  JtWi^and  the  philo»opttiial 
sects  of  the  heathens,  aa  well  as  to  the  hoo;-» 
which  spUt  off  from  the  so-called  CathoJic  Chorrr-. 
(Comp.  Barton,  fluy^ee  JLeetarec,  lect  ir.) 

Simon  appears  to  have  written  some  works  ti*<i 
titles  of  which  are  unknown.  The  author  of  xi* 
CmutiMionea  Apodolkat,  lib.  Ti.  c.  16,  aaje  tW: 
Simon  and  Cieohius,  with  their  follonrrs,  for^-I 
and  circulated  books  in  the  name  of  Chtiat  and  km 
diseiplee.  Jefwne  (OmmmmC  m  MaM.  ssic  ml 
vs.  5)  gives  a  brief  citation,  and  Moses  Bar  Gepba.  a 
Syriac  writer  of  the  tenth  ooitttry,  ^neten  arf«nJ 
paasageefienSiBMB.   The  Aw^Wo  Jnriaae  «rf 

Cuncilium  Xicaenum  {Concilia^  voL  iL  col.  336.  *>L 
Labbe)  speaks  of  a  spurious  Gospri  of  the  Si 
nians,  or  perhaps  a  corrupted  copy  of  the  ( 
Goapela,  divided  into  four  parts,  and  named  afttf 
the  four  cardinal  pdnts  of  the  compAsa.  (Grsbe, 
Spkilegium  Painam,  vol.  i.  f,  3&5,  &c ;  Fabnc 

Codex  AfHjo'jgikNi  r.voL  1.  p|L  140^  S77»  a^ 

Hamb.  1719.) 

15.  Ok  NicAKA.  [No.  l.j 

16.  PETRL-sorPsna.  [PvrEon,  Nou  6.] 

17.  Ex  pRAEDiCATOacM  Ordine.  [Xa  ■2±] 
la.  Dk  Rhxtobica  A&Ta  Scaiproa.  Di»- 

genee  LeeTtioe  (il  I3S)  OMntieaa  SioMB  m  m 
writer  on  Rhetoric  (p^jTopijcdj  rixi^at 
but  gives  no  due  to  his  age  or  country. 

19.  orsAMAEiA.  rNo.ii.1 

20.  Sofi[i>-T  \.  Ari^tophari.-s  (XhIm^*^  550)  h«s 
adverted  to  Simon  as  giuity  o£  robbing  the  pnbiie 
treasury,  bat  witiMmt  anatioaiag  of  what  city. 
According  to  Enpolis  (Apud  sStoliaU,  im  Ar^ 
top/tafL  Lc.)  he  robbed  the  trsasury  of  the  city  of 
Heraclaea.  The  rapacity  thus  held  up  by  t^oof 
the  great  comic  dramatists  of  Athens  pa&ised  iaie 
a  proverb,  l£,lfi.uyos  dpiraKriKdrrfpos.  Suidas,  wHe 
gives  the  proverb  {s.  v.  Hnwy)  adds  the  iiilona* 
ation  tliat  Simon  was  a  sophist,  and  the  %  helini 
on  Aristophanes  {\tdjes,  1.  c.)  adds  that  he  was 
one  of  the  persons  then  conspicnoua  in  p^Hfflil 
a&iii  (Tvr  dr  wofurtl^  iuiwpniwrmm  Tir9\  we 
may  presume  at  Athens.  Aristophanes  .nUo  bcMlt 
Simon,  apparently  the  same  person,  aa  nillyrf 
peijniy  (f/nbm,m).  (AllalMM,  TirTirui 
pp.  1 96,  1 97 ;  Fabric  BiV.  Orate.  veL  si  IkMlJ 

21.  Tacumaxo%  £No.  22.1 
72,  Of  TiUBBa.  AUatiae  (Do  OaseoM.  plSO!) 

speaks  of  Simon  Constantinopolitanus,  or  Simoa 
of  Constantinople,  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  onier  of 
preachers,  as  having,  in  three  treatises,  streuuouaiy 
maintained  the  doctrine  of  the  Weatera  Chancb  e£ 
the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Son  as 
well  as  from  the  Father,  in  opposition  to  the 
dirines  of  the  Greek  church.  The  t!<  .iti5«'9  went 
inscribed  respectively.  1.  To  Manuel  llolub- lui. 
or  liulobuius,  a  diirerent  person  from  M^anel 
Helobrias  mentioned  elsewhere.  [Manuxi.,  lia^ 
rary  and  ecclesiastical.  No.  8.]  2.  To  Sophonia^ 
3.  To  Joannes  Nomophylaz.  From  the  lastof  these 
treatiaeB  AUatiaa  baa  ftvm  la^  astaHta  (JAw 
UTetfiyr.  p.  884  aad  502 }     Oateaa  /ie- 
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M,  pw  45S.)     AlIatioB  ideitifi«  the  writer  with 
*  **  Simon    Hieromonachns  ex  ordine  Pra'  ili- 
borum,**  mentioned  by  Georgius  Tnpezuntiu*, 
0«org«  of  Tnbimid  [OaoBoroi,  Btoiiry  tad 
^leniaiitical,  No.  4(1],  as  being  ^  native  of  Crete, 
dmnt  for  tite  dinae  doctrines  (sc.  tboie  of  the 
^••tam  Clnii«h)t  triko  trrat  to  Rmm^  Mid  obtain 
tlie  Pop*  tbe  cAnof  Inquiaitur  and  Judge  of 
0i«tic«  in  Cvpto  (OMig.  Xxspeioat.  ad  Cnkmm 
pittota,  apud  Allat.  Gmmh  Ortkodotn^  vol  i 
637  ).     Allatitu  tappmet  that  he  got  his  name 
onstantinopolitanas  from  the  drcumstance  of  hi« 
mil  J  having  belonged  to  that  city,  just  as  Oeor* 
na,  who  in -tn twits  him,  wob  called  Trapezuntius, 
•r  a  fiirnilar  reason.  Allatius  {De Simeon,  p.  "-'Il^) 
irther  identities  him  with  the  Simon  iRtiiiu.-ifus 
rp— niina,  in  MBAfparatutSaegr^  roi»quote»  the 
■me  as  lacunUMWi  and  AUatius  (/.  c.)  furtlirr 
uaquotes  it  as  TMVnMlts)  mentioned  by  Sixtus 
C  Sena  (  BiAiioO,  AMfo,  lib.  ir.),  m  having  been 
int  bishop   of  CJyracium,  and  afterward*  arch- 
liahop  of  Tiiebes,  and  a«  having  flourished  about 
i.  B.  1400.    It  ia  to  be  obaerved  lliat  Sixtoe  aays 
Bimon  latumaous  was  bom  at  Constanlinnj.l*'  ; 
Mit  perh«p«  Sixtiu  waa  misled  bj  the  epithet 
ConatantinopoBtukiia.  He  tpealu  of  Urn  aa  Tened 
in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  literature,  and  as 
an  auiduous  student  of  the  Bible :  and  state*  that 
lie  prepared  a  revision  of  the  Greek  text  of  the 
Kew  TMtament ;  translated  it  most  faithfully,  | 
word  for  word  (verbum  de  verbo)  into  Hebrew 
and  iuto  L.atin  ;  and  formed  a  triglott  Testament, 
\j  anangiDg  the  Gntk  toort  nd  dto  t«a  ntiions 
in  three  pamllel  columns  on  the  same  page,  so  that 
1hi(>  corresponded  to  line,  and  word  to  word, 
l^ixtuii  SenensL  L«,)   Allatini  (iLcp.  203)  aajs 
he  ha.l   r.-ud  some  pooms  nfMn-Ksed  to  Joannes 
Cantacuzeuus,  with  tiie  inscription  Si/uM'ot  dpx^- 
nvtmlmmr  O^iffi',  "SiiMdi  Aidkiepwepi  The- 1 
baruiri."    Of  these  poems  ba^liotesa  few  lines : 
from  which  they  appear  to  Im*  bean  addressed  to 
Caataottenna  about  Ilia  tlma  of  Ua  abdieatieo,  in 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.    If,  there- 
fore, bimon  flottiishedt  m  Sixtua  of  Sena  itatei, 
la  A.  Ik.  1400,  ha  nait  ham  attained  a  eon- 
f^iderable  age.    Cave  inclines  to  the  opinion  that 
the  Simon  who  wrote  the  three  treatises  on  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  a  distinct  person  from  the  Simoo 
•^icumaeiu  (he  adds  *  alias  Sacmaaaaa*),  of  Siatu 
ofi>ena.    lie  thinks  th.it  if  they  were  th*»  same, 
the  date  given  by  Sixius  a.  n.  1400,  is  incorrect. 
(AllatiuB,  /.  c. ;  Fabricius,  IHU.  Grate.  voL  xi. 

301,334  ;  Cave,  Hist.  LUl.  ad  ann.  1276  and 
UOQt,  ToL  ii.  p.  322 ;  and  Jfpcmiu,  p.  87,  ed. 
(Mori,  1740— 1749L) 

23,  Threni  ScRiPTOR.  Harpocration  (Z>Ticofi, 
«■  r.  Ta/tiinu),  mention*  Simon  aa  the  author  of 
a  poem  ntidad  or  daieribed  as  lb  Awd^X^*' 

ray  Ep«Tpi/a  &pijvoi,  Tn  Li/siiiinrlatm  Errtrumsem 
TkrtMus,  It  i*  probable  tliat  Simon  ia  a  mi«take 
far  Sbaonidea.  [Sxmoiiidxs.]  (Allat.  Ik  Shmm, 
Scriptis,  p.  200.)  [J.  C.  M.] 

SIMON  (llUfUiiv\  a  physician  of  Magnes>ia,  who 
linantioned  by  Herophil'ua  (ap.  Soran.  iJe  Arte 
(yntflr.  p.  100),  and  who  lired,  therefore,  in  or 
hefore  the  fourth  century  h.  c.  He  is  probably  the 
•tte  person  who  i«  mcutiuued  by  Diogenes  Laer- 
(ii.  123),  and  said  byUm  to  have  lived  in 
the  time  of  Seleucus  Nicanor.  ( W.  A.c;.  J 

SIMON  (Ju/uiU'),  of  Aegina,  a  celebrated  star 
bnoaa,  who flaniihid abaiU OL  76l» 
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475,  and  made  ona  of  the  horses  and  one  of  tbo 
charioteers,  in  the  eronp  which  was  dedicated  at 
Ul^onpia  by  Phonnis,  the  contemporary  of  Gelon 
and  Hieron  ;  tha  othar  hacw  and  ehanataer  were 
made  by  Dionvsit  s  of  Artjog  (Pans.  v.  27.  §  1). 
Pliny  states  that  he  made  a  dog  and  an  archer  in 
brana.  {ff. M  xziIt.  8.  a.  19.  f  SS.)  He  h  alio 
mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (ii.  123). 
To  theee  paasuea  should  probably  be  added  two 

others,  in  which  m  nuoe  of  fiKBwn  It  flaaeailBd  bf 

erroneous  readings.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  {Pro- 
tnpL  p.  31,  Sylbug)  roentiona,  on  the  aathority  of 
Polemon,  a  statue  of  Dionjeos  Morychusi,  at 
Athens,  made  of  the  soft  stone  called  ^tKAainia, 

as  the  work  of  5»ooa,  ike  torn  of  Euj^ilimm  ;  and 
the  same  statue  is  ascribed  by  Zenobiuii  (v.  \  \q 
SimmioB,  tkeum  of  Eupalamu$.  We  know  nothfaif 
either  of  8icon  or  of  ^^imniiris  ;  but  in  the  former 
passage  nothing  can  be  simpler  than  the  correction 
of  nuutws  into  Xifjutnaat  mi  m  tha  ktter  it  la 

obrioua  how  easily  the  two  names  may  have  been 
confounded,  each  bfiginning  with  the  syllable  Sifi, 
especially  ii,  aa  it  finqvantiy  Cha  caaa  in  old  MBS., 
that  syllable  only  was  written  as  an  abbreviation 
for  ^jtmos.  These  corrections  are  supported  by 
tha  anthoiity  of  MtUkr  (Jeffin.  104)  and  Thimdi 
(Epochen,  p.  127),  and  no  sound  critic  will  hesitate 
to  prefer  them  to  Sillig^s  method  of  correcting  the 
passage  of  Clement  from  thai  ti  Zenobins,  and 
leading  2ifit*^  >n  both. 

Thiersch  supposes  Simon,  the  son  of  Eupalamus, 
to  have  lived  at  an  earlier  period  than  Simon  of 
Aegina,  and  to  have  been  one  of  tha  Atlia  Dttda 
lids.  This  is  possible,  but  ])y  no  mr-ans  necessary  ; 
for  alUioUflh  the  manner  in  which  the  statue  of 
Dionysa*  ii  aaaatioBed,  and  the  significant  name 
EujHtfamus  concur  to  place  Simon  with  the  so-called 
DaedaliuH^  or  archaic  period  of  art,  yet  that  |)eriod 
comes  down  so  fiv  aa  to  inehida  the  ago  unma* 
(liate'y  I  efnre  that  of  Pheidias,  and  Onatas,  the 
contemporary  of  i^n\m\  of  Aegin\  ia  expressly 
mantkmed  aa  btlou^in:.,'  to  it  [HxvoAhva, 

O.VAT.AS.]  [P.  S.j 

S1M0'NID£8  (ai^iSl|s)«  Uterary.     1.  Of 
Samoa,  or,  at  ha  it  men  mially  designated,  of 
Amorgos,  was  the  second,  both  in  time  and  ia 
reputation,  of  the  three  principal  iambic  poets  of  the 
early  period  of  Greek  literature,  namely,  Archilo* 
chus,  Siroonides,  and  Hipponax  (Proclus,  Chraiotn* 
7  ;  Lucian.  Pneudd.  2).     The  chief  infunnation 
which  we  have  respecting  him  is  contained  in  two 
artidtt  af  Suidas  (».  rt>.  2<>ui?vi8i}s,  Stft^uiat  ;  the 
greater  part  of  the  latter  article  is  obviously  iiiis- 
pUced,  and  really  refers  to  Simonides)  i  frum 
which  we  learn  that  his  fiitfwr^  aaaw  waa  Ciinaa, 
and  that  he  was  originally  a  native  of  Sanin^, 
whence,  by  a  curious  parallel  to  the  history  of 
AichHodraa,  ha  led  a  eelaiBj  to  the  neighbouring 
island  of  Amorgos  one  of  the  Cycladi^s  or  S|)<ir;ii!ei, 
where  he  founded  three  citiee,  Miuoa,  Aegiulii«» 
and  AretaiB^  in  tha  fbat  of  wUdi  ha  fixed  hit 
own  abode.  (Comp.  Sinib.  x.  p.  487  ;  Steph.  Bye. 
».  V.  'Anopy6s  ;  Txctz.  C/iiL  xii.  52.)    He  is  gene- 
rally said  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Archi- 
lochus  ;  and  the  date  assigned  to  him  by  the  chro* 
nographers  is  01.  29.  1  or  3,  B.  c  6(i\  nr  »><.f 
(Syncell.  p.  213  ;    Hieronym.  ap.  A.  Maium, 
Si'Hpt.  Vet  vol.  viii.  p.  33."i  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Hirom* 
vol.  i.  p.  3.'i3  ;  Cyril,  c.  Julian,  vol.  i.  p.  12). 
The  statement  of  Suidas  that  he  flourished  4d0 
tha  I^cgiB  Wa^  wtidd,  aaeocdim  la 
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the  Tulgar  em,  the  epoeh  of  Enrtmflniup,  pUce 

him  at  (1183  —  490=)  n  r.  f703  ;  or,  according 
to  the  era  of  Democritua,  at  ( 1 1 50  —  490=)  B.  c. 
660,  which  agrees  with  the  chronograpbeFS.  (See 
Clinton,  //.  ToL  i.  s.  aa.  712,  663  }  and 
Welcker,  as  cited  below.) 

The  nuflka  of  Simoindea,  aeeofding  to  Swdaa 
(s.  r.),  eonaisted  of  an  elegy  in  two  book^;,  nnd 
kmbK  potna  ;  or,  according  to  the  other  notice 
io  Soidas  {t. «.  lif/^tUu)^  iniMe  and  other  iniaed> 
lanoous  poctns,  aiul  an  A rrhurf^lmji  of  fftc  Samians 
{ifXiuof^iot'  From  the  comparison 

«f  tliaaa  two  passages,  Weldter  thinkt  that  tlw 
•l^iae  poem  mentionol  in  the  first  is  the  dpxcuo- 
Xcryia  rw  IgLfilw  of  the  second,  and  not»  aa  others 
have  thought,  a  gnomic  poem,  at  least  not  chiefly 
•och.  The  gnomic  poetij  of  that  early  period  was 
so  highly  estecTnt'd  and  8o  often  quoted,  that  it 
ia  scarcely  crcdibk-  tiiut  if  so  celebrated  a  poet 
aa  Sfaaomdat  had  written  elegiac  verses  of  that 
Bperies,  not  0110  of  tlw  rn  should  have  been  pre- 
served. All  his  gnomic  poetry  is  iambic.  On 
the  odier  hand,  it  mM  not  uncommon  for  the 
early  priets  to  write  metrital  histories  of  their 
native  countries  or  cities,  and  such  a  history  of 
Bamoa,  ehieHy  of  a  genaalogkal  ekaiaetar,  nad 

bi-tMi  composed  in  ht'xametor  verso,  long  before 
the  tinio  of  bimonides,  by  Asius,  the  son  of 
Ampliiptolanaa.  It  li  liharalbre  quite  natural, 
WVlcker  contends,  that  when  the  elegiac  metre 
had  been  established,  Simonides  should  have  ap- 
i4ied  it  to  the  same  subject,  intonnixing  perhaps 
m  hit  naitations  counaaia  and  opinions  on  public 
affairs,  and  thun  forming  a  poem  akin  to  the 
KuHimia  of  Tyrtaeas  or  the  fonia  of  Bias.  The 
existing  fragments  of  his  iambic  poems  have  a  de- 
cidedly gnomic  chamcter,  and  afford  evidence  that 
he  was  reckoned  among  the  sages  who  preceded 
the  Seven  Wise  Men.  To  oonfiim  tUt  view  by 
parallel  example!!,  Welcker  quotes  the  poems  of 
Xenophanesi  of  Colophon,  on  his  native  city  and 
««  the  ooloniaatkNi  of  Eha,  and  other  unilar 
Works  of  other  poets. 

It  was,  however,  the  iambicpoemsof  Simonides 
ihat  nnide  hia  lepntation.  Time  weia  of  two 
specieH,  gnomic  and  sitirical.  His  verses  of  the 
latter  clsiss  were  very  similar  to  those  of  Azvhilochus, 
iaasmneh  as  his  sarcasma  were  diracted  at  a  par- 
ticular person,  named  OrodfH'cides,  who  has  thus  ob- 
tained a  celebrity  like  that  conferred  upon  Lycambes 
by  Archilochus,  and  upon  Bapalus  by  llipponax 
(Lucian.  L  c.) ;  althot^jh  tkaaatedqr  npatatfon 
of  On^doecides  was  by  no  means  so  extensive  ns 
that  of  Lycanibch  nnd  Bupalus,  who  became  a  pair 
of  proverbial  victims,  jaat  aa  their  persecutors, 
ArchihxliMs  and  llipponax,  are  spoken  of  togeilit-r 
as  neat  satirists ;  whence  Welcker  infers  that, 
in  this  departaent  of  iandde  pootqr,  tba  fimw  of 
Simonides  was  by  no  means  oqiial  tO  that  «f  Ar- 
chilochus and  Uipponaz. 

Bnt,  wfaateTor  defbet  there  may  have  been  in  the 
pungency  of  his  satire,  it  ■ivns  aniply  compensated 
by  the  wisdom  and  £ai«e  of  his  gnomic  poctr)*,  in 
wMeh  ha  embodied  aamliaeuta  and  precepts, 
referring  to  human  character  and  the  alfairs  of 
human  life,  in  language,  in  which  antique  simpU- 
citj  was  oimbined  with  fitness  and  fdneaa  of 
eapwarion,  intennind  occasionally  with  that  qniet 

irony  or  satire,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  mc- 
oaedcd  better  than  in  personal  >>arca&m.  Tnis 
fBrt  of  hia  poatiy  Walete  cooaidaii  «•  hava 
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formed,  without  4 
in  the  shape  of  precepts  addres!ted  to  youtb*  in 
general,  or  to  any  individual  youth,  not,  like  iW 
pieoepla  of  Heaiod,  to  aooM  partienlar  mw.  A 
great  part  of  the  poem  referred,  as  in  JI<-?  ^ 
Theognis,  and  Phocylides,  to  the  relatioaa  of  onei; 
to  tile  other  aez,  and  the  ehamrtwriatica  -wvneB 

are  described  in  that  satirical  vein,  whicb  pri  \ 
in  these  and  other  poets,  but  the  spirit  oC  viuca 
waa,  perhaps,  not  to  bhmIi  to  disparage  iStm  ■haTi 
sex  as  to  exalt  the  standard  by  which  they  Aonid 
he  judged,  eapedallj  with  regard   to  indwetrr, 
eeonoray,  and  thaothvhovaeholdvirtnBe.    *^  For 
this  purpose  he  makea  nae  of  a  eootrivnace  vl-hici^ 
at  a  kter  time,  also  occurs  in  the  gnomes  of  Pho- 
cylides ;  that  ia,  he  derives  the  various,  tiiouj^a 
generally  bad,  qualities  of  women  froni  the  ymnetf 
of  their  origin;  by  which  fiction  be  rive«i  a  tench 
livelier  image  of  female  charactcns,  tlian  he  c«a.d 
have  done  by  a  mere  enumeration  of  their  qiwlicis4c 
The  uncleanly  woman  is  formed  from  the  •vriue  ; 
the  cunning  woman,  eqoally  vened  in  good  and 
evil,  fipom  the     |  ^  tdhative  weaMO,  fbwaa  the 
dog;  the  lazy  woman,  from  t!:e  earth  ;  the  unequal 
and  changeable,  from  the  sea;  the  wosnau  vhe 
takea  pkMure  onty  in  eating  uid  in  inmaiinl  de- 
lights,  fniin  the  ass  ;  the  perverse  woman  from  the 
weasel ;  the  woman  fond  of  dcesai  firom  the  horse  ; 
die  vgly  and  maUdono  woman,  tnm  the  ape  ; 
there  is  only  one  race  created  for  the  betietJt  ■  f 
men,  the  woman  sprung  from  the  bee,  who  is  tond 
of  har  wevfc,  and  keqia  fiuthful  watch  over  her 
house.**   ( M UUer,  HiU.  of  the  Hi.  of  A  nc.  Gwmete, 
vol.  i.  p.  140.)    The  greater  number,  however,  of 
the  passages  relating  to  women  in  the  fragrnenu  of 
Sinwnidea  seem  to  behmg  to  his  satiric,  rather  than 
his  gnomic  iambics.    It  is  doubtful  whether  he 
wrote  at  all  lu  choliambic  verse.    One  line  of 
that  metre  ia  jiwmfied,  but  an  easy  attawtien  ef 
the  last  word  converts  it  into  an  ordinary  iarabic 


veriie  ;  and  there  is  only  one  other  fiagment  which 
has  any  appaanmee  el  hriag  diQfiaaalne  (Sew 

Meinckc,  Clio'iamh.  Pol's.  (! rare.  pp.  IHI,  1  .'o  ) 
Like  the  other  early  iambic  poets,  bimonides  also 
oaed  the  tndmkmetTCi,wliidi  ia  meet  doaely  eea- 
nected  in  rhythm  with  the  iambic,  (nrammat.  ap. 
Ceiisorin.  c.  9.)  Brides  their  poetical  interest, 
the  fragmenta  eif  Simoiddea  are  lery  vahtable  fisr 
the  numerous  forms  of  the  old  Ionic  dialect  which 
they  preserve :  the  pdacipal  examnlM  are  calkcted 
bv  Welcker. 
Grant  ORofiHleB  hat  haen  aade  by  mafctm 

scholars,  as  well  as  ancient  cmmmarians,  between 
bimouides  of  Amorgos  and  hi«  more  celebrated 
namesake  of  Ceos.  The  only  safe  rule  for  diata^ 
guii^hing  them  is  to  asciihe  nil  the  iambic  and  sa- 
tiric fragments  to  Ute  former,  and  all  the  ijric 
remains  to  the  latter,  esoept  some  few  whUk  ha* 
long  perhaps  to  a  yotmger  Simonides  of  Ceofti  (Saa 
below.  No.  3.)  Aa  to  the  numeroos  elagme  and 

which  we  peaaem  nndar  tiM 


name  of  Simonides  t'n'ri'  is  im  r^tw\  n  :ii-on 
assigning  any  of  them  to  Simonidea  of  Amoiyoa, 
althongh,  as  we  haw  aeen,  iw  ii  arfd  tt  hma 


written  an  elegy. 

The  fragmenta  of  Simonidaa  ef  Amoigmi  hare 
been  edited,  intermixed  with  thorn  of  Snonid*^ 
of  Ceos,  and  almost  without  an  attempt  to  distin- 
guish  them,  in  the  chief  collection's  of  the  f;re**k 
poets  ;  in  Bruuck's  Amahda,  vol.  i.  pp.  120,  foil. ; 
and  ia  Jawba^h  Aa^  Oram  ynLL  ff^fV^  ML 
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There  ii  an  edition  of  the  firagment  on  women,  by 
O.  D.  Koeler,  with  a  pre&tory  epiatle  by  Heyne, 
Clotting.  1781,  8vo.  But  the  first  comploto  prlition 
wua  tiiat  of  Weickerf  publi^^hed  in  the  Ji/ti-intM  /its 
Afmaemm  te  l8tS»  Sad  leriea,  vol  iiL  pp.  353,  foil., 
and  also  lepaimtely,  under  the  title  of  Simonuiis 
A.morsP"'^  /aoiit  quae  tupenutd^  iionu.  \W6b^  tUo. 
The  tazt  of  the  fiagmenu  is  ■Iw  conlifaied  in 
Schneidewin's  Drieriux  Pin-ns  Craecorum,])p.  l!»G, 
follf  in  Beigk's  Fodm  Lyrici  Crraaci,  pp.  foil, 
and  tfM  Pttkm  €humiel^  in  IIm  TndmilB  dntie^ 
I.e.;  Schncidewin,  in  Zimmermann's 
jSeiUckrin/ur  AUirth.  1836,  pp.       foU. ;  Malkr, 

;.{..  r.04— 307  ;  Bode,  voLii.  p.  1,  pp.  318—327  ; 
iiemhardy*!  Onmdrm  4,  Qfmk,  LitL  Toi  ii.  pp. 
939^41.) 

2.  Simonidet,  of  Caot,  one  of  the  bknI  celebrated 
lyric  povt»  of  (ireece,  was  the  perfecter  of  the 
Klegy  and  Epijrram,  and  the  rival  of  Lasut  and 
Pindar  in  the  Dithyramb  and  the  Epinician  Ode. 
He  lired  at  the  close  of  that  period  of  two  cen- 
turies, during  which  lyric  poetry  advanced  from 
the  earlieet  mimad  improTMNBli  of  Terpander,  to 
that  high  stage  of  development  which  it  attained 
in  hia  own  worki,  and  in  the  odes  of  Pindar  and 
th*  chat— a  of  AMehylm ;  ia  tHiidi  tha  ftm 
conld  be  no  further  improved  without  injuring  the 
traa  spirit  of  poetry ;  and  from  whidi,  after  a  brief 
lest  si  tile  pont  m  patCMitloii  fai  the  ebefasea  ef 
Sophocle*,  it  rapidly  degenerntf*!  in  the  hands  of 
Eoripidea  and  <^  the  Athenian  dithyiambic  poets, 
wIhiu  Arislopliansa  so  ssfcnly  satuund.  His 
genius  must  have  received,  also,  no  small  impulse 
from  the  political  circumstances  of  his  age.  When 
young,  he  formed  a  part  of  the  brilliant  Htenrj 
circle  which  Hipparchus  collected  ift  Ilia  eoort. 
In  advanced  life,  he  enjoyed  the  personal  friend- 
ship of  Themittocles  and  Pausanias,  and  celebrated 
their  exploits ;  sad  ia  liis  extreme  old  age,  he 
lonnd  an  honoured  retreat  at  the  court  of  S\  mcuse. 
His  li&  extended  from  about  the  hr«t  usurpation 
of  PeisistmlBS  to  the  ead  of  the  Persian  wars,  from 
01.  56.  1,  to  01.  78.  1,  Ra  656—467.    The  chief 
anthonties  for  his  life,  besides  the  ancisnt  writers, 


Bode,  Benihardy,  &c.)  are  the  two  wor] 
dewin  iJSimomidit  CU  CbnnuM  Htiiqmait 
ISSft,  8to.)  aad  {SkmrnUm  d$r 

Xtos,  nod  teinem  Leben  bctchrieben  und  in  seine m 
poditekem  Utbtrredm  uberweUt^  Schleusingen,  1836, 
4to),  in  whteh  the  ancient  anthonties  are  so  fully 
collMtsd  MmI  discBseed,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
■tier  to  any  except  the  mo^t  importmt  of  them. 

Simonides  was  bom  at  Julis,  in  the  isLuid  of 
Ceos,  in  OL  56.  1,  b.c.  55C},  as  we  learn  from  one 
of  his  own  epigrams  (No.  *2U3*),  in  which  he  cele- 
brates a  victory  which  he  gained  at  Athens,  at  the 
age  of  80  years,  in  the  archonship  of  Adeimantus, 
that  is,  in  01.  7-x  4,  B.r.  47C>  ;  and  this  date  is 
confiimed  by  other  authorities,  and  by  the  date  of 
Usd«tth,ii4Uh  look  pbeeat  th«ageor89(8aid.) 
or  90  (Mar.  Par.),  in  01.  7«.  I,  B.r.  4fi7  ;  I.ucian 
(Maenb.  26)  extends  bis  life  beyond  HO  years. 
(Ate. ppb  iiL  IT. ;  Cltatoa, F,H*tkaa.  47(1, 
467.) 

ilii  father  was  named  Leoprepes,  and  his  grand- 
ftther  Hyilichos ;  but  this  most  have  been  Ms 

*  The  numbers  of  the  fragments  quoted  in  this 
article  are  those  of  Schneidewiu^s  edition* 
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maternal  grandfather,  if^  as  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve, his  paternal  grandfather  was  also  tmmed 
Simonides,  and  was  also  a  poet.  (Afnrm.  Par.  Fp. 
4l> ;  Hockh,  C.I.  vol.  iL  p.  312.)  The  Uac- 
chylides  was  his  nephew  ;  and  another  Snaooidea, 
distingaished  by  the  epithet  of  detn^iloi^ttn,  was  his 
grandson.  (See  below.  No.  3.)  The  following  is 
tha  whflli  fSMilioar. 

HyiBABi. 


Leoprepes.  (Daughtec:) 


(DaJghtar.) 

Simonides. 


(Deleter)  =  Midon,  or 
1  MidyloSk 
BUffrhylidfab 


It  seems,  from  a  story  related  by  Chamaeleou 
(Ath.  X.  p.  456,  c),  that  the  fiuaily  of  Soaoaidea 

held  some  hereditarj'  e»ffice  in  connection  with 
the  worship  of  Dionysus,  and  that  the  poet  himself 
officiated,  when  a  boy,  in  the  serrice  of  the  god  at 
whose  festivals  he  nfterwanls  cruiifl  sn  mrinr  vic- 
tories. He  appears  al»o  to  have  beeu  brought  up 
to  anuie  and  poetry  as  a  pnileasioa.  The  pi»» 
ceding  genealogy  furnishes  .strong  presumption  that 
the  ait,  accordiog  to  the  then  common  custom,  was 
honditary  in  his  frmily ;  and  it  ia  stated  that  ha 
instructed  the  choruses  who  cel.lmitt-d  the  wor» 
ship  of  ApoUo  at  Carthaco,  where,  as  also  in  the 
rest  of  his  nativo  isiand,  tliat  god  was  especially 
honoured.  (Chamael.  L  c.)  Pindar,  who  was  a 
bitter  rival  of  Simonides,  makes  this  early  poetio 
discipline  a  subject  of  reproach,  designating  him  and 
Bacchylides  as  rois  uddovras,  as  if  they  had  been 
puets  merely  by  instruction,  and  not  hy  intpiratiaa> 
(See  further,  Schncidewin,  pp.  vi. — viii.) 

From  his  native  island  Simonides  proceeded  to 
Athens.  proh;il-!y  on  the  invitation  of  Hipparchus, 
who  attached  him  to  his  society  by  great  rewards 
( Plat.  HippareL  p.  228,  e. ;  Aelhu,  F.  H.  viii.  2). 
The  reign  of  Hipparchus  was  from  c.  c.  5'20  to 
514,  so  that  Simonides  probably  spent  the  best 
years  of  Ua  Hii  M  Ao  ^naat^  eoort  Aaaoaoa 

lived  at  the  court  of  Hipparchus  at  the  same  time, 
but  we  have  no  evidence  of  any  intimate  relations 
hotwooa  the  two  poets,  except  an  epitiijth  upon 
Anacreon,  which  is  ascribed  to  Simonides  (Fr.  171, 
Schn. }  Brunck,  Anai.  vol.  L  p.  136,  No.  49.  s. 
55).  Another  of  the  great  poets  then  at  the  court 
of  Hipparchus  was  the  dithyrambic  poet  Laki 
Pindar's  teacher,  who  engaged  in  poetical  contests 
with  Simonides  ;  and  the  rivalry  between  them 
appears  to  have  been  aimed  on  in  no  fitieadly 
spirit    (.Aristoph.  ff.^),  1410,  c  Schol.) 

\Vc  have  no  positive  information  respecting'  the 
poet's  life  between  the  murder  of  Hipparchus  and 
the  battlf  of  Marathon.  It  appears  not  improbable 
that  he  renuuiied  at  Athens  after  the  expubion  of 
Hippiai»  of  wImbi  ho  ifsaka  aa 

'ASM*  i^ndwioj  »  TPUUfc  Tgr  If  dawrsfi, 


ia  his  epitaph  on  the  tyiantV  daaghter  Arehodiea 

(No.  170),  which  bears,  however,  ititcni.i!  i-viilrnce 
(tt.  3, 4)  of  having  been  writtco  att«r  the  ex* 
poUon  of  dw  Pdsistntida.  Bat  cb«  mvoott  ha 
had  received  from  the  Peisistnitids.  arnl  t  !4pi'(ial!y 
from  Hipparchus,  did  not  prevent  him  from  S{>euk- 
iug  of  the  death  of  his  patron  as  **  a  |reat  light 
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aiiaiag  opoo  Uw  AtheniauA,*^  ia  an  efigtam  (No. 
ISTX  wmUk  W9  mmj  rappaw  t»  mrt  Vmm  is* 

•cnbed  apon  the  base  of  the  »tataes  »et  op  to  Har- 
modiiu  aod  Ahatooeitaa  after  the  tiiwilrinn  of 
Hfp|iiMi,&&51«.  (FHi.i8Lf&) 

It  wa»  probably  the  next  period  of  his  HSt  which 
SuDoaidn  ipeat  in  The*&aljr,  onder  tbe  fmtxvaMge 
of  tho  AleaMe  aod!  Scopodt,  wkn*  ■■mo,  mmtd' 

iug  to  Theocritus  (Id.  xvi.  34)  were  only  preserved 
from  oblirion  bj  the  beautifol  poema  in  which  the 
great  Criaa  bonl  coletraled  the  rictoriea  gain4^d  by 
their  ovrift  haam  m  the  Mcred  gamea.  Of  these 
poems  we  still  a  considerable  portion  of  the 

celebrated  Kpinician  Ode,  oa  the  victory  of  Scopes 
with  the  fjur-honed  chariot  (No.  13),  which  is 
j>rt*^ervpJ  and  commented  npon  by  Plat')  in  thf 
I'rutatfurat ;  aiid  fragmeuts  of  the  Threnes  od  the 
general  destruction  of  the  Scopada  (No.  46),  aad 
on  the  Aleuod  Antiochus  (No.  48)  ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  magniiiceat  Lament  of 
Dmm  (No. M)wm% Tta—  f  f mi  ftroaa 
if  the  AIt"iiad«.    If  we  mny  beliafa Pfaxtarrh,  the 
poet  was  obliged  to  Goa£Bai  that  the  efcaoBa  of  hia  ' 
amif  fidled  to  Wombmo  the  rugged  spiiili  of  tho  | 
Tr  ■       ans,  *Afto64<rTfpoi  yap  ttaify  ^  tis  vr'  fuou 
iiawraat^  (  Plot.  ^  Amd.  tctl,  ^  1&, «.).  £Tan 
the  ^nsii  when  ho  eriiteilsl  art  wiiA  to  faifv 
grad|{ed  his  hia  jolt  reward.  (Soxom.  H.  E.  \^.  4.) 

Reepeeting  these  reLitions  of  the  poet  to  the  ty- 
lanta  of  Tht^saly,  a  moi't  interesting  story  is  told 
by  eereral  of  the  ancient  writem  Tho  heat  Cmb  of 
it  is  prot>ably  that  which  Cicm  rive*,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Calltmachus  {dc  Oral.  li.  o'» ).  At  a  banqnet 
given  by  Scopaa,  when  Simonides  had  siing  apaCB 
w  hich  he  had  cf?mpo»<'d  in  honour  of  his  patron, 
and  in  which,  according  to  the  cuatom  of  the  poets 
(b  tbdr  BpfancMa  Odaa),  ho  had  adorood  hiaeoot- 
by  dpvntinu  n  prcat  part  of  it  to  tho 
of  Castor  and  PoUox,  the  tyrant  had  the 
to  mcj  Aat  ho  wooM  gire  the  poet  only 
hn  f  f.f  the  stijuilatod  payment  fi>r  his  Ode,  and 
that  he  might  apply  for  the  remainder,  if  be  choee, 
to  hb  Tyndarida,  to  whOM  ho  had  given  an  equal 
ahare  of  the  praise.  It  was  not  long  before  a 
message  was  brought  to  Simonides,  that  two  young 
men  were  standing  at  the  door,  and  camettlj  de- 
manding to  see  him.  He  rose  from  his  seat,  went 
out.  and  found  no  one  ;  but,  during  his  abtence.  the 
building  he  had  just  left  tell  down  upon  the  ban- 
queters, and  cfVAod  to  telh  Seopas  and  aU  hia 
friends  whom  w»-  mny  suppose  to  hare  laughed 
heartily  at  his  barbarous  jeat.  And  so  the  Dioscuri 
paid  the  poet  their  half  of  tho  rawaid  fcr  Ao  Odo. 
Calliraachus,  in  a  fragment  which  we  still  possess, 
pata  into  the  poet*a  mouth  aoaae  beautiful  elegiac 
v«neafai«elehmtioBortheof«Bt  (Fr.  71,  Bentley). 
It  is  not  worth  while  tu  diH:u«.s  tht?  varuitinns 
npon  the  story  aa  related  by  other  writers,  and 
ospedally  br  QuhitiBan  (xi.  SL  i  1 1  ;  comp.  Val. 
Max.  L  8  ;  Aristeid.  Omt.  It.  p.  584  ;  Phaed.  Fob. 
iv.  "24  ;  Ovid.  Ih.  513, 514,  &c.  ;  see  Schneidewin, 
pp.  xi,  full.).  It  appears  that  the  Ode  believed  to 
have  been  sung  on  this  occasion  was  tiuit  same 
Epinirian  Ode  to  which  allusion  has  ^<^•n  aln  ridy 
made,  and  of  which  we  possess  the  hii.i  reuiuug  to 
Seopaa  himself,  though  we  have  loti  tho  att«  half^ 
which  referred  to  the  Dioscuri. 

That  the  story  is  altogether  labnhMM  cm  by  no 
means  be  mamtafaiod ;  aIthoagh«  in  dm  fcon  m 
which  it  has  now  c me  down  tovi^  it  mut  ho 
datted  with  thoae  l^ead*  whicl'  *^ 


SIMONIDES. 
Taiitog  sentiment,  that  the  poet        the  bekwed 


servant  of  tbo  fadi^  wlo  woaM  iataryoao  to  pn^ 

serve  him  from  injury,  cr  to  avenpe  his  wrongs  ;  ss 
in  the  case*  of  Arion,  saved  hj  the  4^fhin.  asd 
Ibycua,  avenged  by  tho  MaaiK  That  aaaaa  aoa^ 
whr'lminpr  ar,d  general  calamity,  amonn:^:  ^  to  sa 
almost  total  extinction,  bcfieU  tho  fiuuij  a<  tas 
ocopaoa  aaoat  vn  hbsb,  is  evMcas  Baaa  vaWRBi 
composed  for  them  by  Simonides  (Nol  46).  vsk. 
froa  tho  ahaenco  of  any  mentioii  of  tlMaa  ia  thsee 

which  the  Aleoada  took  ao 

(Hend.  vii.  6)  ;  not  to  mention  the  testrmnn  r  'i 
PbaTorinus  (ap.  Stok  Serwk.  c  cv.  62)  ana 
writeta,  whidi  is  perhapa  dedvcd  oalj  faam  At 

throne  :t«e!f  (Schiv  p.  xiii,).  Schoetdew 
oii  ingenious  explanation  of  the  story,  bat 


oeived  ia  tooiationalistie  a  ipidk  to  ba  feaalBf  ad- 
mitted ;  namelv.  that  Scopaa,  whose  trrannkal 
character  is  shown,  both  by  the  story  itaelf  and  fav 
the  apidujirn  taao ia  wllih  flteaMn  va^af 

him  in  his  Ode,  was  to  odions  to  the 
thev  plotted  hia  deatmctaon  by 
WidiBg  in  which  ho  WM  dha«  « 

in  corn  lilt  rnoralion  of  his  victory  at  the  games  ;  be* 
that  they         Simanidaay  bj  a  timeij 

Schneidewin  qaoll^  in  confumatioM  <rf  this  view 
of  the  case^  tho  teotimony  of  Pbanias  of  Ereaoa 
(ap.  Ath.  z.  p.  4S8,  o.),  who  pboed  the  death  of 
Soopaa  andcr  the  bead  of  the  OirtnKtiai  af  tj^ 

ranta  throneh  Kerenee.    fSchn.  p.  tt.) 

Whether  m  consequence  of  luu  calamity,  or  oa 

some  other  reason,  Simonides  returned  to  Athene 
and  ioon  had  the  noblest  opportonitj  of  eaaptoyij^ 
hii  poalie  paweca  ia  tha  iilihialiuu  tho  p«t 
events  of  the  Persian  wan.  At  the  reque*:  f 
Miitiadea,  ho  compoaod  an  eromm  liar  the  atatac 
of  Paa,  which  tho  Atheiriaaa  lotelai  after  tho 
battlf  of  Marathon  (No.  18M).  In  the  folio a-jrg 
year,  in  tho  arrhanship  of  Aiiateadaa*  B.C.  4ii9,  he 
eaaqtiand  Aaadiflaa  ta  tha  caaint  iho  pnai 
which  the  .Vtln :  i oflfered  for  an  elegy  on  omo 
who  feU  at  Marathon  (Fr.58,Epig.  149).  Tea 
yoaza  later,  ho  craspoaed,  at  the  request  of  the 
AmphictTons,  the  epigrams  which  were  inscribed 
upon  thf  tomb  of  the  Smrtan*  who  fell  at  Ther- 
mopvloe,  as  well  an  cncomiam  on  ibe  same 
heroes  (Ep%.  1  — 1 55,  Fc  9);  aod  he  also  cele- 
brated th-^  battle)^  of  Artf^mitiom  and  S^lj^ja^  aod 
the  great  meu  wiio  couim^inded  in  them  (Fr.  2 — 8| 
Epig;  160,  190— 194^  He  lived  vpaa  in- 
timate terms  with  Thcmistocles,  and  a  good  stcry 
ia  told  of  the  skill  with  which  tho 
hahoi  tho  immodRale  doaaadi  «f  Iko  poH  (Flat 

Tfinn.  5  ;  Pm/vi  i.  Po'ii.  p.  ^0",  a.;  Rep.  ei  /"-pt 
Apopktk,  p.  185,  c  ;  £or  another  story  aea  Gk.  Fi^ 
xLK).  OBaorhiiep|pama(NaLl97> 
on  the  occavion  of  the  restoration  of  the 
of  the  Lycomidae  by  Themiatodak  Beapeeting 
the  eiunity  between  Simonidea  and  die  poet  Tubo- 
creon  of  Rhodes,  see  Sdmeidowiii,  p.  xviiL 

The  buttle  of  IMataeae  (r  c.  4*9  >  fami*'i<H] 
Simonides  with  another  subject  for  an  elegv  ( Vr. 
59  ;  comp.  Ep^.  199),  and  gave  occasion  for  the 
celebrated  epigram  (No.  198).  which  he  coni;'^>s,M 
for  Pansautas,  who  iuscribed  it  on  the  tripod  drdi- 
eUad  bf  the  Oiaeka  at  Delphi  «at  of  the  ffifiim 
ipeibs  but  which,  cn  account  of  its  arr^-riTit 
HCnptioD  of  all  the  honour  of  Uie  victory  to  Paa- 
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naiiias  hltnwlf,  was  erased  by  the  Lacrdacmoniant, 
who  substiluted  for  it  the  nnmes  of  the  Btatea 
which  had  taken  part  in  the  battle  (Thuc  L  183 ; 
Paus.  iii.  8.  §  1).   Various  sfoiios  art-  told  respect- 
ing the  poet's  iatimacy  witii  Pau»anias ;  and, 
mMmg  dMa,  Halt,  tha  kii^  laTiag  odied  upon  the 
pnot  for  some  wise  SAving,  Simonidet  replied, 
Heiaeaiber  that  thou  art  a  man.**  Patuanias 
mmim  Mght     dm  WKuAa^  imtfl  ha  wm  ilnit  up 
in  lh<?  brazoii  house,  when  ho  wns  heard  to  ex- 
daim,      4*"*        h^7^  "i*'       XPif^  ^'^  ^  ^oyos 
•w,  4yd  U       ibwtot  «Mr  oMr  4fiV 
(Plutarch,  Contol.  9i  AfoUou.  p.  10.*).  a;  Aelian, 
v.  Ji.  ix.  41).    Hm  Mocy  certainly  bears  »  veiy 
•nspidotis  Ukenesa  to        wdl-kiioim  tab  « 
Cioeana  and  Solon. 

Siraoaides  kid  completed  his  eightieth  year, when 
his  lung  poetical  cireer  at  Athens  was  crowned  by 
tiM  victory  which  he  gained  with  the  dithy- 
rnmbic  ciKTus,  in  tin-  archon^hip  of  Adeinianto*, 
two  years  later  than  liie  battle  of  Plataeae  (01. 
75. 1,  B.C  477).  beini;  the  fifty-sixth  pnn  whkh 
he  had  carried  off  (Kpii;.  203,  204). 

It  must  have  been  shortly  after  this  that  he  was 
ianritMi  to  Syracnsa  Vy  Wm%  at  whose  «out  ka 
lived  till  his  death  in  u.  c.  4(;7.    <  >n  his  way  to 
bietly  ha  a^ean  to  bare  risited  Magna  Oraecia, 
and  St  TuaBton  ha  ia  add  ta  kava  baan  %  aeeond 
lime  miraculnush"  proserved  from  destruction  as 
tha  xeward  of  his  piety  (Liban.  toL  iv.  p.  1101, 
Baidta;  Epig.  183,  184)l   Ha  tarrad  Hiaio  by 
bis  wisdom  as  well  as  by  his  art,  for,  immediately 
after  his  arrival  in  Sicily,  he  became  the  mediator 
of  a  peace  between  Hiero  and  Thcron  of  Agrigen- 
tam   {Schol.  ad  Pmd>  OL  u.  29).     There  are 
s<»ven\l  allusions  to  the  wise  diw'nir«»'9  of  the  poet 
at  the  court  of  the  tyrant  (^I'iat.  J.'just.  li.);  and 
Xenophon  has  pot  his  Dialogue  on  the  Evils  and 
Excellencies  of  Tyranny  (the  Ilicro)   intn  the 
iDoutba  of  Hiero  and  bimonidea.   The  celebrated 
evMion  af  tba  qaaatfoa  laspaethig  tha  nature  of 
God  is  ascribed  by  Cicero  (cA?  Not  Deor.  i.  22)  to 
Simonideti  as  an  answer  to  Hiero.    He  lived  on 
rfwiiter  tMBa  af  pUkaophia  failaicaiina  with  iSbn 

wife  of  Hiern. 

Of  all  the  poets  whom  Hiero  attracted  to  bis 
court,  among  whom  were  Pindar,  Baechylides,  and 
Aeicbylas,  Simonides  appears  to  have  been  his 
faronrite.  He  provided  so  munificently  for  his 
wantik,  that  the  poet,  who  always  displayed  a 
MroDg  tBMa  for  substantial  rewards,  was  able  to 
sell  a  large  portion  of  the  daily  supplies  sent  him 
by  the  king  ;  and,  upon  being  reproached  for 
tndiof  in  his  patron's  bounty,  ha  aMigmd  as  his 
motive  the  desire  to  display  nt  once  the  munifi- 
cence of  Hiero  and  his  own  moderation.  He  still 
eontinaed,  whan  at  Symoaa,  to  employ  hia  nnaa 

o,.  ;uiinally  in  the  service  of  other  (Irecian  states. 
TbttSi  as  Cicero  remarks  {Cat.  Aiuj.  7),  he  con- 
tiaaid  Ui  paaiieal  aetiTity  to  axtrana  aid  age ; 
and  Jerome  mentions  him  nmong  those  swan-like 
poets,  who  sang  more  sweetly  at  tha  approach  of 
death  {EpiiL  34).  Hii  lanaino  w«M  honawad 
with  a  splendid  funeral,  and  die  following  epiUiph, 
probably  of  his  own  composition,  waa  iaachbed 
upon  his  tomb  (Txetr,.  CM.  L  24) : 

*E{  M  irsKTifKOKTo,  2(/iMyi8i},  lipao  y  'iKas 
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Hi*  5ep\ilchre  is  paid  by  Siiidas  (s.  v.)  to  have  been 
ruthlessly  destroved  by  I'hoenix,  a  general  of  tha 
Agrigentines,  waa  WM  it>  nuiteihda  for  the  con- 
fltniction  of  a  low«^  whan  ha  wia  htaiflginf 

Syracuse. 

Little  space  is  left  to  deeeriba  tha  personal  and 

poetical  chanicter  of  Simonides,  and  this  has  al- 
ready been  done  so  wdl  by  Ott&iad  MiiUer,  that 
it  ia  hardly  neoswaiy  to  my  very  nneh.  (mUL  LM, 

J  nr.  f/rtv-fv*,  rol.  L  pp.  208,  foil.)  Belonging  to  a 
people  eminent  for  their  orderly  and  Tirtuous  chaF* 
racter  (Plat  /W<i^.  p.  341,  e.,  see  Sadllamnli 
nnte),  Sininnides  himself  became  proverbial  for  that 
virtue  which  the  Greeks  called  ov^poawr^  tem- 
pamnoe,  order,  and  self- command  in  one*s  own 
conduct,  and  mixlnati  in  in  one's  opinions  and 
desires  and  viewi>  of  human  life  ;  and  this  spirit 
breathes  through  all  his  poetn.'.  (Schn.  p.  xxxiii.) 
His  reverence  for  religion  i-,  shuwn  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  ancient  myitis.  His  political  and 
moral  wisdom  iias  airea.ly  been  referred  to  ;  it  often 
aMumad  a  polemic  character}  nd  he  appears  to 
hava  been  esp»'ri:i!!y  nnxion-;  to  emtilate  the  fame 
of  the  Seven  Wise  Men,  both  for  their  wisdom 
itself;  and  for  their  hriaf  aentonciaM  lean  af  a»* 
pressing  it  ;  and  some  ancient  writers  even  reckoned 
him  iu  the  number  of  those  sages.  (Plat.  I'rotag, 
p.848,ci.;eomp.8chn.  p.xar^fbll.)  TbaleadUbig 
principle  of  his  philosophy  appears  to  have  been 
the  cairn  enjoyment  vi  tiia  pleaiures  of  the  preeent 
life,  baUi  int^eelttal  and  nateiiaL,  the  making  aa 
light  as  possible  of  its  cares  patience  in  benring  its 
evils,  and  moderation  in  the  standitrd  by  which 
human  character  should  be  judged.  He  np{K'iirs 
to  have  tjiken  no  pleasure  in  the  higher  regions  of 
speculative  phil"^i  [i)iy.  (See  especially.  I'!;it.  f.r. 
and  foil.  J  bchn.  pp.  xxxiv.  xxxv.)  Ut  tijc  maue- 
rana  witty  aayingi  aacribed  to  hhn,  tha  fcUawing 
may  serve  m  an  example :  to  a  person  who  pre- 
served a  dead  silence  during  a  banquet,  he  said. 

My  friend,  if  yea  ma  a  ml,  yaa  aia  dabg  a 
wise  thiu'^ ;  but  if  yea  BTO  wiM^a  fitolkh  ana.** 
(Plutaicb,  Cone.  iiL  PhMMBk) 

ThoQgh  ha  waa  iMdantta  and  indrifent  in  hia 

views  of  human  life,  yet  the  nmnl  sentiments  eiB» 
bodied  in  hu  poems  were  so  generally  sound,  thai, 
in  hia  own  aga,  ha  ahtainad  the  approval  of  tha 
race  of  men  who  fought  at  Marathon  and  Salamis, 
and  in  the  succeeding  period  of  moral  and  poetical 
decline  his  gnomic  yottrj  was  extolled  by  the  ad< 
mirers  of  that  earher  age,  in  contrast  to  the  lioen- 
tioHs  strains  of  Onesippns,  and  his  scnlia  still  conti> 
nued  to  be  sung  at  biuiquets,  thouf^h  the  *'  young 
generation"  affected  to  despise  them.  (Aristoph. 
Nub.  1.35.5—1362  ;  Ath.  xiv.  p.  630,  e.  ;  .Si hoi. 
ad  Aristujih.  Vrsp.  1217.)  Even  the  philosophers 
wan  indebted  to  Simonides  and  the  other  gnomic 
poets  for  their  most  admired  conceptions  ;  thus 
Prodieus,  in  his  celebrated  C'Aotos  o/  JJtrculet^ 
followed  an  Bpfaddan  Odo  of  Sfanenidea,  whidi 
again  was  a  paraphrase  of  the  well-known  lines 
of  Heatod  (C^pw  <</>s.266),Ti|s<^rr^s£^psrra,  &c. 
(Sea  flehtt.  p^  andx.  and  ft,  89.) 

Sini  'iiiili  s  is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of 
the  mnemonic  art  and  of  the  long  vowels  and 
double  lettera  in  tha  Greek  abhabet.  Tha  latter 
st.it<  ::iriit  utnnot  be  accepted  ntMBllj, hat  thit  If 
nut  the  place  to  discuss  it. 

The  other  side  of  the  picture  may  be  described 
almost  in  oiu>  word  :  Simonides  mada  lilarature  a 
pnteuoB,  and  aoMght  Cot  aia  paeniiiaiy  lawaida  ia 
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m  ipirit  tome  what  inconsistent  with  his  proverbial 
modemtioa.  He  ii  said  to  hare  been  the  fxni 
who  took  money  Sat  hu  poems  ;  and  the  rri  r  a.  Ii 

of  avnrico  is  too  often  !)roiitr}it  ac'iin.st  him  by  fiis 
couieiitponiry  and  rival,  Pmdar,  as  well  as  by 
•uba«lMDt  writ«n,  to  be  altc^etlur  discredited, 
fjvhn.  pp.  xxW. — xxxii.)  Th«  ffcliiips  of  the  pwt 
himsvlf  upon  the  subject  can  be  gathered  from  hi« 
own  «xpi«Hioas,  if  we  maj  beliere  the  •toriet  re- 
lated of  him.  Ilis  sense  of  the  emptiness  of  men? 
lauie,  bis  cunvictiou  that  be  deserved  all  be  ob- 
tained, mingltHi  with  tiw  Iritlw  oanadoMoeM  to 
which  he  sarcastically  jiave  utterance,  that  mind 
WM  at  the  command  of  mouey,  may  be  illuatnOed 
by  tlie  fUlowing  aneedotoo.  In  me  height  of  hb 
pn»ii{)frity,  he  used  to  say  tV  it  1  c  had  two  coffers, 
the  one  for  thanks,  the  other  for  money  ;  the  former 
■Iwsyi  empty,  and  the  bitter  always  fulL  (Pint 
de  Ser.  Nam.  Viud.  p.  555,  f. ;  SchoL  ad  Aristoji/u 
J*uc.  <)8l  ;  the  latter  writer  tells  the  story  with  a 
prudent  reserve  as  to  its  truth.)  On  one  occasion 
(if  the  detaile  of  the  etofy  be  correct,  it  must  have 
been  near  the  commencement  of  his  career),  he  had 
wandered  about  in  Asia,  seeking  to  relieve  his 
poferty  by  his  art,  and  hnd  collected  a  eoneidenble 
hum,  with  which  he  was  returning  home,  when  the 
ship  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 
Simonidee  lenained  aneooeefMd,  whUo  aO  hie 

fell  I  vv- voyagers  were  collecfini;  their  goods,  and, 
Ik  iug  asked  the  reason,  he  replied,  I  carry  ail  my 
pr.>jM-rty  aboBt  BM.**  Whou  the  Mp  hnlce  up, 
many,  encumbered  with  their  hnrthens  perished  in 
the  waves,  the  rest  were  plundered  by  robbers  as 
aoen  aa  they  reached  the  shore,  and  had  to  go 
Orbegging ;  while  the  poet  at  once  obtained  shelter, 
clothing,  and  money,  in  the  neighboarini;  city  of 
Clasomenac  (Pboedr.  FaU.  iv.).  On  being  asked, 
by  the  wife  of  Hiero,  whidi  wiB  the  more  powerful, 
the  wealthy  or  the  wise  man,  he  replied,  "  The 
wealthy  ;  for  the  wise  mav  sUways  be  seen  hanging 
about  the  doors  of  the  ri^.**  (Aiialot.  iUif.  iL  6.) 
These  and  similar  stories  may  not  be  literally 
true,  but  they  embody  the  feelings  natural  to  the 
■an  who  nakea  a  tmfle  of  hia  genhiB  too  wdl  to 
he  lightly  passed  over. 

That  the  system  of  patronage  under  which  the 
poet  UtmI  damaged  the  fadependenee  of  his  spirit 
ajid  the  uprii;htne>,H  of  his  conduct,  is  plain,  not 
only  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  from  various 
anecdotes,  but  also  from  the  express  and  im- 
portant fitrttement  of  Fbto,  who  mikes  Socrates 
say  that  Simonides  was  often  induced  to  praise  n 
tyrant,  or  some  other  of  such  persons,  and  to  write 
encomiums  upon  theiB,  Mt  willingly,  but  by  com- 
pulsion," 0$  in  the  case,  already  referred  to,  of 
Scopes,  the  son  of  Creon.  (/Vo/<i«/.  p.  346,  b. 
Our  space  doea  not  permit  us  to  discuss  ^  criti- 
cian  uf  S'>crntos  on  tliat  Epinician  Ode  ;  oar  con- 
viction is,  alter  repeatedly  studying  it,  in  its  con- 
nection hoth  with  the  whole  dhdogne  and  with  the 
life  of  Simonides.  that  it  is  meant  fir  a  W'l  fi/ff 
exposition,  and  not  a  mere  sophisitical  darkening  u{ 
a  poem  already  oheeuv,  ibrthe  purpose  of  perplex- 
ing or  confiiundinc  I'rot.ii'  ua-i  ;  the  latter  end  had 
already  been  suihciently  attained.)  it  is  also  clear 
that  the  bitter  mmitioa  hetwwn  Simonides  and 
Pindar  were  chiefly  the  fruit  of  thoir  unworthy 
competition  for  the  Smnx  of  Uiank  {9m  Schnei- 
dflwin,  p.  xxxA 

The  chief  chaiaeHtiities  tt  lh«  noatij  of  Sino- 
iddaa  wfte  iwartnaw  (whooao  ak  wuamm  ol 


Aftiicertet)  and  elaborate  finish,  combined  with  the 
truest  poetic  conception  and  perfect  power  of  ex- 
pression ;  though  in  oiiginali^  and  ferronx  be  was 
far  inferior,  not  only  to  the  early  lyric  poetics 
such  as  Sappho  and  Alcaeus,  but  also  to  hi*  ooo- 
temporory  Pindar.     Ha  waa  probably  both  ^ 
most  pnilific  and  the  most  generally  popular  of  siJ 
the  Ureciau  lyhc  poets.    The  following  ia  a  list  ti 
those  of  his  eompeiitioaa  of  which  we  poaaes  liAm 
the  titles  or  fragments :  —  1.  A  Poem,  the  precise 
form  of  wliich  ie  unknown,  on    Th*  ^jVpf  ^ 
Cambyiee  end  Dmhia**  (4  Kim'^^"*''       timf  tim 
$aLai\fia).    ^.  ?>.    Klegies  on  the  battles  of  Afr 
temisium  and  Salamia  (t)  4y  'AfrtfuiHv  nuyMixht* 
#  Ir  laAiyifri  vmtftaxia}.   4.  Eulogistie  Poems 
in  various  metres  {tyKwuia).    5.  Epinician  Odes 
{iwltfuuu  fSSof).    t>.  Hymns  or  Praywa  {Sfum^ 
««n-ffvx«^)>    7.  Paeans  (vaiarcs).   8.  Dithjrrambs 
(SiffvpofiSoL,  also  called  rpay^iaty  see  Schxnidl^ 
Diatribe  im  JXtfivraiuft.  p.   131).      9.  Drinkiof 
songs  {ffitdXta).  I U.  Parthenia  (irap6^rta).  1 1 .  Hy- 
porchemcB  (vwopx'^nctTtt).    12.  Tisiwnta  (^fi^rot), 
13.  Kletries  (<A*7*7«<).    14.  Epigram*!  (^Ttypift- 
fuiTO,  ovo<7x<^'^^^^<*)*    '^be  most  rentarkable  of 
theee  poems  were  Ua  Bpinician  Odes  and  ThitMi^ 
respecting  the  chjiracter  of  which  see  Muller  (pp. 
211,212).  The  £n^nt  of  bis  Lameni  </  DoMoi 
ie  out  of  Ao  flneal  tmuin  of  Onak  lyric  poetiy 
that  we  posRef.*-. 

The  genecal  character  of  the  dialect  of  Simonides 
ie,  Uko  that  of  Pfaidar,  the  Epic,  mingled  with 
Doric  and  Aeolic  forms.  Respecting  the  minute 
peculiarities  of  his  langua^  and  of  Jua  mains  *** 
Schneidewin,  pp.  xlvi. — liiL 

Of  the  ancient  commentaries  on  his  life  aiMl 
writings  by  far  the  most  important  was  that  of 
(  lianiaeleon.  notices  from  which  are  preserT»l  by 
Atlienaeus  (x.  p.  -t.^G,  c,  xiiL  p.  61L,  ^  av. 
p.  ij.')*;,  c).  The  Ku'vptim  nr  Athenian  gramma- 
rian Palaephatus  wrote  ifvodiam  tis  2visi#iSifi'. 

His  fragments  are  contained  in  the  duti  eoOe** 
tions  of  the  (Ireek  poets,  in  Brunck*s  ^•fa-j' r-i"  r, 
vol  L  pp.  120 — 147,  who  gives  with  them  tboM 
which  belaog  to  the  other  poila  ef  tba  oamo  aaM, 
in  Jacobs 's  AnthoJofjia  Orwoa,  voL  i.  pp.  57— f^<"*. 
in  Schneidewin*s  standard  edition,  and  in  his  Ztr- 
letim  PoBtb  Onetermtk,  pp.  S76— 498,  mid  in 
lU  rgk'*  Poi'lar  Lyrici  (irurci,  pp.  744 — 806.  (For 
the  editions  of  portiMM  see  HoffiDaaa,  ^emicoa  BdL 
SbripL  GroM.). 

3.  The  younger  Simonides  of  Ceoe  is  said  by 
Suidas  to  have  been,  according  to  some,  the  bob  of 
the  daughter  of  the  former,  to  have  Hounded  he- 
fure  the  Peloponnesian  War,  and  to  have  written 
a  rtfcaAoTfa  in  three  hooka,  and  Edf^l'mrm  m 
three  booksi 

4.  A  Magneaian  epie  poet  of  the  time  of  An- 
tiochus  the  Tfreat,  whose  exploits,  and  e*.f>ivialiy 
his  battle  with  the  Uauls,  he  celebrated  in  a  pocai. 
(Snid.  a.  «. :  VoMfctt,  URM.  Gknaaa.  pb  161,  cd. 
Westermann.). 

5.  Of  Carystna  or  Erctria,  an  epic  poet,  only 
mentiomd  hy  Sttidaa  (a  v.),  who  gtvaa  a  meet  can- 
fused  acootmt  of  his  works. 

6.  An  historian,  contemporary  with  the  phile- 
sopher  Speusippus,  to  whom  he  wiota  an  aoooeat 

of  the  acta  of  Dion  and  Dion  (Diog.  Lafti.  iv.  S\.  ! 
He  munt  therefore  have  Hourishcd  in  the  ktlar 
half  of  the  fourth  century  a  c.    He  also  wrsts  a 
work  upon  Sicily,  whidi  ia  ftoled  ia  tiw  SM» 
to  Thaocritsa  (L  65). 
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7.  A  distinguished  philosopher,  who  floqrilhed 
in  the  reign  of  Jovian  (Suid.  s.  v.). 

Respectinff  the  ^aettion,  to  whidi  of  these  wri- 
tara  we  ahoud  Maign  the  teveral  epigrama  which 
are  found  in  the  Oivek  Antholoj^  with  those  of 
ilu;  great  Sinionidt's,  see  Jacobs,  AtUJtol.  Graec. 
▼ol.  xiii.  pp.  95-1,  955.  [P.  S.] 

SI  MO  NIDES.  a  (Jreek  painter,  of  whom  we 
know  nothing  except  the  statement  of  Pliny,  **  Si- 
momiiim  (pilimi)  Agaikarcum  et  Mnemotynm'" 
ill.  X.  xxxr.  n.  i.  40.  §  38).  [P.  S.] 

SIMPLEX,  CAECi'LIUb,  was  raised  to  the 
by  Vltafliiiit  ncl  w  ceitMl  MiAetua 
_  with  C.  Quintius  Atticus  from  the  1st  of 
HovMober,  a»d.  (Tac.  HitL  iL  60,  iii.  69 ; 
Dioit  Cmm.  farr.  17.) 

STMPLI'CIUS  (iifiirXlKios),  n  n«th«  of  Ci- 
licia  ( Agathiaa,  iL  30 ;  Suid.  $,  v.  wp49§m*—U  u 
inaocuntely  that  Said. «.  e.  Jkmrnukm  adb  hfan  a 
countryman  of  Euhunini  the  Phrygian),  was  a 
di»ciple  of  Ammonias  (SirapL  m  Pkys.  Autc.  £  42, 
4^  ^kc),  and  of  Damasciiu  (ibid.  150,  a.  b.,  183, 
IkflM,  Ac),  and  was  cunspquently  one  of  the  last 
m'^niVxTs  of  thp  Neu-Platonic  school.    Since  this 
school  had  found  it4  hcad-<]uarters  in  Atiiens,  it 
Ittd,  under  the  guidance  of  Plutarchus  the  son  of 
Mestoritts,  of  Syriamis,  Proclus,  MarinTis,  Isirlnnis 
and  DuMMdiu  (from  about  a.  o.  40U  to  529), 
Wnaw  tho  mOn  of  tha  kit  dbtto  to  maintain 
the  andent  Hellenic  mythology  against  the  vic^ 
toriooa  aneroachmenta  of  Christianity,  and  was 
tbereSm  first  attadced  hy  the  imparial  adiets  pro- 
mulgated ia  liia  fifth  entury  n;:tiin<4t  till-  heathen 
caltus.  Athana  had  preserved  temples  and  images 
longer  than  other  atiet ;  yet  Pfodvs,  who  md 
rejoiced  in  dwelling  between  the  temples  of  Aes- 
culapius and  Bacchns,  lived  long  enough  to  be 
compelled  to  witness  the  n'moval  of  the  consecrated 
alaliie  of  Minerva  from  the  Parthenon.  (Marinva, 
Vitn  Procli,  c.'29.)     Proclus  ditd  in  a.  n.  4H5. 
The  promise  of  the  goddess,  who  had  appeared  to 
him  inodnaB,  tlmdia  would  thenceforth  inhabit 
his  house,  served  10  console  him  (iM.  c.  30). 
Agfunst  persmoal  naltraatment  the  followers  of  the 
OMisiit  frftk  femd  kgal  protaatieii  (Cod.  Theod. 
IG.  tit.  10),  until,  under  the  emperor  Justinianus, 
they  had  to  oulure  great  persecutions.    In  the 
year  598  many  worn  dispbeed  tnm  the  posts 

which  they  held,  robbed  of  their  property,  some 
pat  to  desth,  and  in  case  they  did  not  within 
tbae  months  eoow  9fm  ta  tiM  traa  fiddi,  they 
were  to  be  banished  ftVBi  the  empire.  In  addition, 
it  was  forbidden  any  longer  to  teach  philosophy 
and  jurisprudence  in  Athens  (a.  D.  539  ;  Malalas, 
xviii.  p.  449.  51,  ed.  Bonn  ;  oomp.  Tbeophanes, 
i.  276.  ej.  ed.).    Probably  also  the  property  of 
the  Plstonic  school,  which  in  the  time  of  Prodos 
WM  wdaad  at  more  than  1000  gold  piaoea  (Da- 
Bia«c.  ap.  Phot  p.  MC>,  ed.  B<'kk.),  was  confis- 
cated I  at  least,  Justinian  deprived  the  physicians 
aad  tsashsffs  of  the  liberal  arts  of  the  prortdon- 
money  (<T»TTf<rfjj),  which  had  been  assigned  to 
them  by  previous  emperors,  and  confiscated  fimds 
wMdi  tiia  dtiaena  Iml  pforided  for  spectadaa  Md 
other  civic  purposes  (Procop.  Arcdu.  c.  '2i'>).  Ac- 
cordingly, seven  philosophers,  among  whom  were 
SimpUcitts,  Eulamius,  Pnsdamn,  and  otbara,  with 
Dsmsichis,  the  last  preddent  of  the  PUtonic  school 
in  Athens  at  their  head,  resolved  to  seek  protection 
St  the  court  of  the  famous  Peruan  king  Kosroes, 
who  m  ioeoaaded  to  Ao  taoi  ia  a.b,5I1. 
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But,  disappointed  in  thdr  hopea,  thoy  returned 
home,  after  Kosroes,  in  a  treaty  of  peaoe  concluded 
with  Justinum,  probably  in  a.  o.  5SS,  had  stipu- 
lated that  the  abofo^mentioned  philosophers  should 

be  allowed  to  return  without  risk,  and  to  practise 
the  rites  of  their  patenial  faith  (Agaihins  ii.  ;iO ; 
comp.  €.  (i.  /tnii[)t,  Ueber  den  Ihstand  der  phi- 
Uisophifchen  S<-hidcn  in  Atluti,  in  tlif  .*vAn/?e« 
der  BerL  Akademie^  ltt43).  Of  the  subsequent 
fortunes  of  the  seven  philosophers  we  learn  no> 
thing.  As  little  do  we  know  where  Simplicius 
lived  and  taught.  That  he  not  only  wrote,  but 
taught,  is  pra^  hy  Ao  addnas  to  Ma  bearera  in 
the  commentary  on  the  Phpif^i  Jusru'tiitin  of 
Aristotle  (f.  173),  as  well  as'  by  the  title  of  his 
ceaunaiHary  an  the  CaUifforim.  He  bad  nedved 
luH  training  partly  in  Alexandria,  under  Ammo* 
nius  {see  especially  Simplidns  i»  U.  de  Cba/o, 
t  US),  partly  in  Athens,  as  a  disdple  of  Da- 
rn ascius  ;  am!  it  was  probably  in  one  of  tliese  two 
dties  that  he  subsequently  took  up  his  abode  ;  for, 
with  the  exception  of  these  cities  and  CouHtan- 
tinople,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  a  town 
which  possessed  the  collections  of  n  quisite 

for  the  composiition  of  his  commeiitanes,  and  he 
could  hardly  have  had  any  occadon  to  betake 
himself  to  Constantinople.  As  to  his  personal 
history,  especially  his  m^r&tion  to  Persia,  no 
definite  allimwia  aio  to  bo  fbcnd  in  the  writinga 
of  Simplicins.  Only  at  the  end  of  his  explanation 
of  the  treatise  of  Epictetus  (fi,  331,  ed.  Heins.) 
SimpHeiaa  nentiona,  with  giatitBde,  the  eonso- 
latimi  which  he  had  found  under  tyrannical  op- 
presdon  in  such  ethical  contempUtions ;  from  which 
It  my  be  oondnded,  though  certainly  with  but  a 
small  amount  of  probability,  that  it  was  composed 
during,  or  immediately  after,  the  above-mentioned 
persecutions.  Of  the  commentaries  on  Aristotle, 
that  on  the  hooks  de  Caelo  was  written  before  that 
on  the  P^r^ira  Att^nftatio,  and  proba^ily  not  in 
Alexiuidna,  since  he  nientii»n«  ia  it  an  astrono- 
mical observation  made  during  his  stay  in  that 
city  by  Ammonias  (/Ic.  f.  113;  IJrandis  Scholia 
in  ArisL  p.  496. 28).  Simplicius  wrote  his  com- 
mentary on  the  Pkftica  Anaenbatio  t£tiK  the  death 
of  Damasciiis,  and  therefore  after  his  return  from 
Persia  (in  AritL  J'ktfs.  Aiue.  f.  184,^).  After 
the  Pkjit.  AwKk  Simplidoa  aeems  to  have  qiplied 
himself  to  the  Metujiinisica^  and  then  to  the  booko 
on  the  ioul  (ds  Awma},  In  the  coounentary  oa 
the  kttar  ho  Mfan  to  Us  cxplanatloas  on  the 
Pkysica  AaxuliaUo  and  on  the  Mdapht/sim  {in 
Arist.  de  Anima^  55,  b.,  7,  61).  When  it  was 
that  he  wrote  his  explanations  of  the  Categories, 
whether  before  or  after  those  on  the  abovo. 
mentioned  Aristotelian  tieotiaaai  it  ia  iiapocdhio  to 
ascertain. 

Simplicius,  in  his  mode  of  explaining  and  un- 
derstanding his  author,  attaciies  himself  to  the 
Neo-Piatonists  ;  like  them,  he  endeavoora,  fre- 
qnently  by  fSorced  interpratadeas,  to  show  that 
Aristotle  agrees  witli  Plato  «'ven  on  those  points 
which  he  controverts,  and  controverts  them  only 
that,  by  setting  aside  snperfidal  iaterpretolions,  Im 
may  lead  the  way  to  their  deeper,  hidden  meanintr. 
In  his  view  not  only  Plotinus,  but  also  Syrian  us, 
Prodna,  aad  even  AauDOBiaa,  are  gicat  pbilo* 
sopheCB,  who  liav<  penetrated  into  the  depths  of 
the  wisdom  of  Plato.  Many  of  the  more  ancient 
Greek  philosophonata  also  he  brings  into  much 
I  too  doii  a  wanactioa  with  Fktonism.  iio  ii» 

ftH  ft 
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however,  advantageoutlj  dUtinguishcd  from  bis 
pradeeeiMim,  wbon  be  •»  extmTagantly  admirat, 

partly  in  cMiif  uin  liiiij  and  jumbling  things  together 
much  loM  than  they  do,  eneciallj  in  aaakiiig  very 
nneb  Ibm  ftniwnt  cppBcraAB  of  •pnrlnui  Orphic, 
Hermetic,  Chaldaic,  and  other  T7ief>i<xfumena  of  the 
£ast,  and  in  not  giving  himtelf  up  to  a  belief  in 
the  magical  theurgic  superstition  ;  partly  in  pro- 
ceeding much  more  carefully  and  modestly  in  the 
explanation  niui  criticism  of  particular  points,  and 
in  strivini:  with  unweuried  diligence  to  draw  from 
the  original  sources  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
older  (Jreek  philosophy.  His  commontnries  may, 
therefore,  without  hesitation,  be  regarded  as  the 
lidMit  in  tb^  oentanta  ef  any  that  have  come 
down  to  us  Ix'aring  on  the  explanation  of  Aristntlc. 
But  for  them,  we  slioold  be  without  the  most  im- 
porlMit  fregnenle  «f  the  wiitinfi  of  the  Eleatki, 
of  Bmpedocles,  An.ixagoms,  Diogptn^s  nf  Apollnnia, 
■ad  otherii  which  were  at  that  time  already  very 
•mve  {im  Awe.  1 81),  m  wril  m  wfthout 
many  extracts  fron>  the  lost  books  of  Aristotle. 
Tfaeophrastas  and  Kudanus:  but  for  them  we 
•hould  hardly  be  able  to  unriddle  the  doctrine  of 
the  Catq(ories,  so  itii[H>rtint  for  the  syitain  of  the 
Stoics.  It  is  true  he  himself  complains  that  in  his 
time  both  the  school  and  the  writings  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Zeno  had  perished  (m  ArigL  '/<■  Owlo, 
70,  b).  Rut  where  he  cannot  draw  inim.iliatfly 
from  the  original  sources,  he  looks  rouud  for  guides 
whom  he  en  depend  upon,  who  hod  made  use  of 
those  sources.  In  addition,  we  have  to  thank  him 
for  such  amicus  quotations  from  the  Greek  com- 
aentariee  mmi  the  tine  of  Andraucos  Rhodius 
down  to  Ammonius  and  Damascius  that,  for  the 
Categories  and  the  Physics,  the  outlines  of  •  hiitocj 
ef  tM  interpratatien  and  eritiefam  ef  tbeoe  boon 
may  be  composed  (comp.  Ch.  A.  Brandis,  uhrr 
dm  Htihti^Qlgt  dmr  Bikhir  des  AriMMeiuchen  Or- 
gamm  mi  ibv  OritekitAm  Awthger^  in  the 


Schrifitn  dtr  lierlhuv  Akademia,  1833).  With 
a  correct  idea  of  their  importance,  Simplicius  has 
made  the  most  diligent  use  of  the  commentaries  of 
Alexander  Aphrodisiensis  and  PorpbjrtiQ*;  end 
althouL;h  hf  often  enough  combats  the  riews  of  the 
former,  he  knew  how  to  value,  as  it  deserved,  his 
(in  the  main)  •ound  eritieal  ezefetaoal  lenae. 
H'-  ha<i  als  1  preserved  for  us  intelligence  of  several 
more  ancient  readings  which  now,  iu  part,  have 
wiiahed  fitom  ^e  manuscripts  withOKt  leaving 
any  trace,  and  in  the  paraphrastic  sections  of 
his  interpretations  furnishes  us  here  and  there 
vilh  iwinble  eoiitribiitiont  fn  eoneeling  or 

■eldiqg  the  text  of  Aristotle.     Not  less  valuable 

an  the  contributions  towards  a  knowledge  of  the 
•adent  Mlfoaeaikal  sycteBH  for  which  we  hMe  to 

thank  him  in  his  con)nientary  on  the  books  de 
Ctwlo.  We  even  find  iu  hi«  writiqp  WNue  traces 
of  a  disposition  the  obeenmtMMi  of  nature. 
{Comm.  in  Pijfk  Amx  17t»  176 1  d»  Anima, 

35,  b,  3C.) 

That  Simplicius  continued  averse  to  Christianity 
cannot  be  doubted,  although  ho  abstafaic  from  as- 
sailing peculiarly  Christian  doctrines,  even  when 
he  cumbiits  expressly  and  with  bitterness  the 
work  of  hie  contemponury,  Johannes  Orammation 
or  Philoponuo,  directed  ntminnt  the  Aristoti-lian 
doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  the  universe  (i/t  ArisL 
S»  Cbefo,  6,  b,  &C  73 ;  «i  Pift.  Amo.  257,  269, 
&c.,  31*2,  iVc,  :V20)  ;  whether  it  \\:\a  that  In-  feared 
the  church,  which  had  now  attained  to  uuxestricicd 
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dominion,  or  that  he  no  longer  fialt  hiimnlf  fim'y 
enough  reeled  in  the  boalbeB  CdA.    la  lilhlw  hi 

»*ems  to  have  .nitandoned  the  mystical  pHlAoaMir 
pniificatiott-theory  of  the  Neo-PhttonietB,  and  v* 
hare fcttnd  fall  setiAetion  in ^  ethical  ejaUiaf 

the  kter  stoics,  which  approximated  to  thai  ef 

Christianity,  however  little  he  was  disposed  toxt-ajr. 
their  logical  and  physical  doctrines,  which  iiiUr^c 
were  almost  given  up  by  Epictetni. 

Of  the  commentaries  of  Simplicias  on  Ari*tf»tiir 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  that  on  the  books 
de  Amima  is  palpably  inferior  to  the  resrt  in  tLe 
ropioii«ne>i3  of  its  infr>miati<>ii  r('«p«»ctinjf  the  (I'^c- 
trniL's  ul  earlier  philosophers,  as  well  a»  in  the  cant 
shown  in  making  ne  of  pceoediaf  iMccfROacs, 
though  there  is  no  reason  for  considering  it  spurinoa 
Beudes  these  commentaries  of  Simplidna  wkich 

nations  on  the  metaphysical  books  (see  aWv':  \ 
and  an  epitome  o£  the  Fk^noa  of  Theaplisaetab 
(Simplicius,  m  AfM,  d»  JirfMo,  38.) 

E'lilums. —  Simplicius'sconmientary  on  the  Cat^ 
gorics  was  the  first  that  was  publisbe^l  (by  Zach^- 
riaa  Calliergus,  Venet  1499,  fol.),  undo:  tlie  title, 
SywAucfev  S^tundKov  rov  (uydXm  oytoai  dM 
^ttfvift  oJtow  *U  Tcif  *Ap«T-roT« AowT  Kxvnjyopist. 
A  second  edition  was  published  at  Basle,  in  lool, 
by  Michael  Isingrin.  A  Lalm  transition  of  thie 
work,  by  ruiil.  Dorotheus,  was  published  at  Venice, 
by  liieron.  Scotua.  An  anonymous  tnuw- 
lation  was  published  in  the  ftmm  pitm  in  1M0 
and  1567.  Fabricius  mentions  two  other  tranfr> 
Utions,  published  at  Venice  in  1500  and  Jdlft. 
Tbo  onlier  tnacbtioa  of  OidL  do  MoMMlBa^ 
pears  to  be  still  unprinted.  Then,  in  1526,  Fran- 
cisctts  Asdanus,  the  heir  of  the  Aldi,  published 
the  oonmontBrr  on  the  Pkmiam  fiii  iiiiloirii 


ud, 

in  the  same  year,  the  cotnuientary  on  the  books 
dc  CotUt  (VcQOt;  faL),  The  Latin  tnuisktion  «f 
thefefmr  by  LnaDfai  PhflalliMm  was  published 

at  Venice,  by  Hicron  Scotus,  in  1543,  15t)o,  ISdSff 
and  1587,  and  at  Paris  in  1545,  fol.  ;  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Utter  by  GniU  de  Moi^iieka  was 
published  at  Veoloo  ia  164(k,  feL,  that  by  OmL 
Dorotheus  at  the  aOBM  place  in  1544.  and.  without 
the  name  of  the  tnoalator,at  the  fame  place,  in  1 548, 
1555, 1563, end  1584,  fiaL  Tl  u  the  printed  GraA 
text  of  the  commf^ntary  on  the  books  de  Caeio  is 
probably  a  re-truuslatiun  from  the  Latin  version  of 
Moerbeka,  was  first  mggcolod  bf  Aamd.  Bvyioi, 
who  at  the  same  time  gave  specimens  of  the  genuine 
Greek  text,  in  the  fnamenta  of  £mpedocie«  and 
POtUMlddoB  {RuptiuSk  of  JP&nHtHUn  fratfrnettitk 
cx  codicc.  TiinH?icnsi$  BMMIfeeu'  re^luta  i  t  tUmt- 
inUa,  ab  A.  Peyton,  Lipa.  1810.)    Extiacu  from 
tirit  eoamMBlaiy,  aecoiding  to  the  genviae  tot, 
which  exists  in  a  number  of  nunuscripta,  may  be 
found  in  the  Scholia  in  ArkMdnm,  ed.  Ch.  A 
Draudis,  Ikrol.  1836,  pp.  468—518.    A  complete 
and  amended  edition  of  the  comnieiii.iries  of  SiiH 
plicius  on  the  Physiea  Ausi-uUntiu  and  the  trvatise 
de  Cueluy  is  being  prej»ared  by  C.  CJabr.  CobeL,  tn 
conjunction  with  Simon  Karsten.  The 
tary  on  the  books(/«  Jnima  was  published,  together 
with  the  explanatioiu  of  Alexander  Aphrodiueosts 
m  the  book  de  Smum^t  SmdUKf  and  the  panphmn 
of  Michael  Kphesius  on  the  so-called  Pttrrxt  .Vote. 
iWto,  in  Greek,  also  by  Asulanoa,  Veact.  1527. 
The  Lotia  tnuiifaitioa  by  Job.  FImooIm  was  peb- 
lish.^d  at  Venice  in  1541^  M.,  and  another  by 
KvangeL  Lungua,  in  1A64  and  1587.  The  intc^ 
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faction  (proocmiuin),  which  it  wantill^  in  IIm 
Greek  edition,  u  printed  separately  in  Iruute,  C\»- 
t'lIiMi.  liiU.  McUrii.  p.  182.  The  Interpretation  of 
the  Kuchiridion  of  Epictetus"  (^{nrnff'i  ««j  to 
*ManKT^ro»  iyx*^i9ioy)  was  first  published  in 
Greek,  at  Venice,  in  15'2H,  4to,,  nnd  in  a  Latin 
tatnalatioQ,  at  Venice,  in  1546,  15GU,  foi,  and  at 
BmUIb  IMOwl  im  It  WM  next  poblMhad 
b}-  Daii,  Heintius  (Lugd.  Batav.  161 1)  ;  and  lastly 
bjr  •'oil*  Scfawgighanwr,  in  /fjpinfriwK  I'kUoKmkiitB 
iiimmmmim,  yoL  ir.  Thtt  aoM  on  ft  ia  toL  ir. 
pp.  17.5 — 496.  [Ch.  A.  R] 

SIM  US  (Svios),  or  Simon,  of  Mngmtaia,  a  lytic 
foet,  to  whom  is  aaeribed  tta  fwramaii  ol 
•portire  and  licentious  ^MCiea  of  poetry,  which 
was  called  from  its  character  thap^ia^  and  from 
its  author  ZifUfHa.  The  time  at  which  he  lived 
b  not  atated.  The  chief  folio  wan  of  Simus  in  thia 
descnption  of  poetry  were  LY«tis  and  M.AGOa; 
aikd  ihey  had  many  imitaturs,  witu  were  called 
li^ydirf,  AwiyBot,  and  Maytfiioi  (Strab.  xiv. 
pi,  640,  a. ;  Ath.  xiv.  p.  6"2U,  d. ;  Fabric.  IhU. 
Oroec  ToL  ii  u  161  i  Bode,  Ouck.  d.  UtUai, 
lNrM:^&|»tiL^469.)  [P.  &] 

SIMUS,  artists.  1.  A  painter,  of  second-rate 
mentfto  whom  Piiay  aachbes  the  following  wocka: 
a  yovdi  stating  in  a  Mkrli  writthop ;  a  pafwm 
celebrating  the  festival  called  QuiNquairm ;  and  an 
eanUmt  picture  of  Nenwiiia  (Plio.  £L  N,  xxxv. 
11.  a.  40.  $  39). 

9L  A  atatoary  of  Salamis,  the  son  of  Theniisto- 
mea,  whose  name  is  known  to  nt  by  two  extant 
fattriptioos.  The  one  of  tbeie  ia  upon  a  base  in 
the  Loanr,  brought  frooi  Thm,  which,  from  the 
marks  npon  it.  evidently  support*'*!  n  bronze  statue; 
aad  we  learn  from  the  inscription  tiiat  the  statue, 
vhkh  was  probably  that  m  aone  private  perMn, 
WM  dedicated  to  Dionysus ;  not,  as  Sillig  states, 
a  Mtatm«  at'  IHamtmu,  (Uarac,  No.  Oaann, 
S^a^  p[  MS,  Na.  nvL ;  Bjkkh,  C.  L  No. 
246  >  ;  R.  Rochette,  T^Uir  a  M.  Schoru,  p.  402.) 
The  other  inacrintioo,  in  which  this  artist  ia  maa- 
tined,  ia  pahlM  hj  &.  BadMlla  (p.  40SX  firam 
a  copy  fornishcd  by  Ross  in  a  letter  from  Athens, 
(iatad  Dec.  23,  184*3.  It  ia  OD  a  baae  knad  ia 
Bhedea,  which  supported  ataAa*  «f  a  «artida 
Hippomachoa,  the  aon  of  Stratippus,  who  had  di-*- 
cittiiged  the  office*  of  (^omot&etes  and  cAoro^,*  the 
■Mae  was  dedicated  to  the  sods  by  Smicythn*  of 
^^thaai*  From  the  nature  oi  this  monument  and 
tfca  fnn  of  both  inscriptions,  K.  Rochette  infers 
Aat  Sanaa  belonged  to  the  Alexandrian  period, 
«^  vaa  waAitShf  lha  tnHmm  at  nch  honoriEc 
ttatuw.  [P.  S.] 

iil'M YLUS  i2ifu«Aos).  1.  An  Atheuiau  cumic 
l*it«f  Hm  aridua  CMBtdjr,  who  ia  known  by  an 
adant  inscription  to  have  exhibited  a  play  in  the 
■dtoaship  of  l>ioUfflua,  OL  106.  2,  a.  &  354. 
(BSckhTo/.  taLip.85S>  Of  thalitlaflf  tha 
P'ly  in  the  inscription,  only  th«  hit  three  letters, 
Ota,  zeoiain ;  Bockh  coiueotaies  that  it  was  '£<^e- 
Hb  McTopiW  »  chad  \iy  Pdhuc  (z.  42), 
■■4  thaaa  are  a  few  other  referanoea  to  him. 
gfajaake,  Frag.  Com.  Grtue.  vol  L  pp.  424,  4 25  ; 
"^i*  Minor,  Addenda  ad  p.  794,  p.  xviiu) 
_  *,Aa  faifinior  tiagie  actor  in  the  time  of  De- 
yufcapes,  who  char|7<^s  Aeschines  with  having 
himself  to  bunylua  and  bocrates,  as  their 
•"■•""■Ii  (Demoeth.  4»  Ourm,  p.  314,  oomp. 

**>a.  VU.  Aefch.;  Harpornt.  ;iiid    Suid.   !.  v.). 

^  old  ediUooa  of  Deuoathenea  have  :S<^Kf , 


SINON.  C35 

hnt  Mausaacus  {ad  Ilarpoc  I.  c.)  has  clearly  shown 
that  iinv\{ff  is  the  true  reading,  and  the  ediiorai 
from  Rciske  downwards,  have  sidoptcd  it.  Athe- 
uaeus  (viii.  p.  Siti)  quotes  from  Theophrastua  a 
curious  witticism  aimed  at  Simylas  by  the  mo^ 
cian  Stratonicus,  the  point  of  which  can  hardly  be 
given  in  Kngliah.  (bee  Mausaacus,  Lc).  The  tragic 
aetor  haa  been  eepfiwmded  with  the  eooic  poet ; 


but  Mcineke  o1)s<  r\ cs  (/.  r.)  that  such  a  combina- 
tion of  profaaaiona  is  very  improbable  both  in  itael^ 
aad  OB  aeoovat  of  tha  aiym  taattaioBy  of  Plata, 


that  tlie  !sime  paCMBt  Wtlt  MVtr  hoth  tragic  and 
conic  actorst  [P.  S  J 

SINATRUCBS  or  SINTRICUS,  a  king  of 
Parthia.    [Aiuiacka  XT.] 

SIMS  or  SINN  IS  (2W  or  :ilyrts),  a  son  of 
Polypemon,  Pemon  or  Poseidon  by  Sylea,  tha 
daughter  cl  Corinthnai  He  waa  aumamed  ao> 
cording  to  aOOM  Pityocamptes,  and  accnrdini;  tn 
othen>  I'rocnulM.  lie  dwelt  on  the  isthmus  uf 
Corinth  as  a  VDhlwr,  destroying  the  tiaveUen 
whom  he  had  conquered,  by  fastening  them  to  the 
top  of  a  fir-tree,  which  he  curbed,  aiid  then  let 
apring  np  again.  He  himaelf  waa  killed  ia  tUt 
manner  bv  Theseus  (Apollod.  iii.  1(J,  §  2  ;  Pint. 
Ties.  8  :'Pau«.  ii.  1.  9  3,  ;  Diod.  iv.  59 ; 
Eurip.  HippoL  977  (  Of.  MtL  440,  fte. ; 
II y gin.  Fab.  38  ;  Schol.  Viml.  ir;/}>i>ih.  hlhm.). 
When  Theaaoa  had  accomplished  thia,  be  causal 
hfaaatlf  to  be  poiiSed  by  Phytalna  at  the  altar  of 
Zeus  Meilichios,  becaoae  Thescua  himaelf  waa 
related  to  Sinis  (Paus.  i.  37.  §  3),  or  according 
to  others,  he  propitiated  the  spirit  of  Siuis  by 
instituting  in  hia  honour  the  Isthmian  garoea 
(Schol.  y^iW.  lc.\  Phit,  Tlifs.  'I'i;  Wclckrr, 
NacMrag.,  p.  133).  The  luuue  is  connected  with 
tf-b^ofuu,  expreaaiag  tha  BHUiMr  ia  which  he  tora 
his  victims  to  pieces.  (I*  S.J 

SINN  ACES,  one  of  the  leading  nobles  in  Par- 
thia, dissatisfied  wiUi  the  reigaiaf  aieaaidi,  Arta> 
bonus  III,  (Arsaces  XIX.).  sent  an  eniUi-tsy  to 
Rome  in  a.  n.  35,  in  conjunction  with  the  eunuch 
Abdoa,  praying  Tfbarina  to  atnd  to  Pirthia  one  of 
the  sons  of  Phniates  IV.  to  become  their  king; 
Sinnaoaa  aabaeauently  took  an  active  |^  iu  the 
wart  agiiaet  Aitahamta.  (Tm;  .daa.  ^  SI,  32, 


[Arsaces  XIX. J 


SIN  OB  (Su^ihi),  an  Arcadian  nymph,  brought 
np  the  god  Pan,  who  derived  from  her  the  surname 
Sinoeis.  (Paus.  viii.  30l  |  2.) 

SINoN  (StVwr),  a  fion  of  Aesimus,  or  nc- 
cording  to  Virgil  {Ach.  ii.  79)  of  Sisyphus,  and  a 
gnunUun  of  Autolycua,  waa  a  niation  of  fTiijaanna, 
and  drscrihed  in  later  poems  a.s  having  accom- 
poiiied  his  kinsni.-ui  to  Troy  (Tzetz.  a<if  Lycopk, 
344  ;  Heyne,  Emurs.  iv.  ad  Virg.  Aem.  ii.).  Ae- 
cording  to  these  traditions  lie  allowed  himself  to 
be  taken  orisoner  by  the  Tiojana,  after  he  had 
Biatiktad  alaMolf  la  aadi  a  BMnuwr  aa  to  nwka 
thi>ni  b''licve  that  he  had  been  ill-trrated  by 
the  Greeks.  lie  told  the  Trojana  that  he  waa 
hated  by  Odyaaeua,  and  had  been  adected  by  him 
to  be  Kiicrificcd,  because  Apollo  had  ordered  a 
human  sacrifice  to  be  offered,  that  the  Greeks 
might  safely  depart  from  the  coaat  of  Troy,  and 
added  that  he  had  eacaped  death  by  flighL  Whea 
he  waa  asked  what  was  the  purport  of  the  wooden 
horse,  he  told  them  that  it  had  Ix^en  constructed 
aa  an  atonement  fur  the  Palladium  which  had 
been  carried  off,  and  that  if  the  Trnj  ins  vcntnr.-.l 
to  deatioy  it,  their  kingdom  should  tail,  but  that 
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if  the/  would  draw  it  with  their  own  hands  into 
1h«ir  own  dtf  ,  Am  wodd  gdn  ^  lopnnaey 

over  Greece  (Virg.  Jen.  ii.  57,  &c.  ;  Tzctz.  Post' 
iom.  680,  &c>>  Xho  Trojans  took  hia  advice, 
and  wiMn  tin  ham  mm  dmwn  into  tiw  dty,  he 

gave  the  preconcerted  signal,  opened  the  door  of 
horse,  and  the  Greeks  rushing  out  took  pos- 
MKton  of  Troy  (V^irg.  Am.  ii.  259  ;  Diet.  Cret. 
V,  12;  Hygin.  \Wy  Quintus  Smymaeus 
and  Trvphii>d<iru8  have  somewhat  modified  this 
tradition,  respecting  which  see  lloyiif,  /.  c.  In 
tht  Le^iche  at  Delphi  he  was  represented  as  a 
•ompaninn  of  Odysseus.  (Paus.  x.  27.)  [L.  S.J 
SINO'PE  (Jjwiiinj),  a  daughter  of  Asopus 
by  Metope,  or  of  Ares  by  Acgina  or  Funun. 
Apollo  carried  her  off  from  Boeotia,  and  conveyed 
her  to  Faphkgonia  on  the  £iucine,  where  the  gave 
IMk  to  Syfw,  and  wImn*  th«  town  of  Snopa  wm 

named  after  her.  (IMlld.  IT.  7St  BAsL  ad  Apotlom. 
Mod.  iL  d46.)  [U  &] 

SrPTLUS  (SfmAotl  om  tf  dm  mm  of  Ais- 

phion  and  Niobe.  (Apollod.  2L  Aw  |  6  ;  Or.  Afet, 
tL  231 }  Gomp.  NioBB.)  II«>S*J 

SIPYRRHICAS.  [PYii]iMU8.r 

SIRE/NES  or  SEl  RE'N  ES  (Stip^w),  mythical 
beings  who  were  believed  to  have  the  power  of  en- 
chanting and  charming,  by  their  tong,  any  one  who 
bMCd  them.  When  Odjama,  1m  lis  wanderings 
through  the  Mediterranean,  came  near  the  ishind  on 
the  lovely  beach  uf  which  the  Sirens  were  sitting, 
and  andeavouring  to  allure  him  and  hia  coMpaniona, 
he,  on  the  advice  "f  Circe,  Mtr.tVcd  the  ears  of  his 
companions  with  wax,  and  tied  himsolf  to  the  mast 
of  hk  v««el,  vnta  he  waa  so  fiur  off  that  Iia  ooaU 
no  longer  hear  their  song  (Horn.  01.  xii.  39,  ^c, 
166,  &JD.),  According  to  Homer,  the  island  of  the 
Sbcoa  was  dlaatad  between  Aeaoa  and  the  ledc 
of  Scjlla,  near  llu'  south-western  coast  of  Italy. 
HooMT  Mys  notbittfl  of  their  number,  but  later 
-vzitan  asention  bom  tbeir  names  and  namber ; 
aoma  atate  that  they  were  two,  Aglaopheme  and 
Thelxiepeia  (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1709)  ;  and 
others,  that  there  were  three,  Peistnog,  Aglaope,  and 
Thelxiepeia  (Tsets.  ad  LyccfA,  7 1 2),  or  Parthenope, 
Ligeia,  and  Leucosia  (Eustath.  /.  c. ;  Stmb.  v.  pp. 
24U,  252  ;  Serv.  ad  Virtj.  (Jeorg.  iv.  5(i2).  They 
an  called  daughters  of  Phorcus  (Plut.  Symjms.  i.x. 
14),  of  Achelous  and  Sterope  (Apollod.  i,  7.  §  10), 
of  Terpsichore  (ApoUon.  Ubod.  iv.  893),  of  Mel- 
poOMae  (ApoUod.  i.  HL  §  4),  of  Calliope  (Serv.  ad 
JfH.  V.  3R4),  or  of  Gaea  (Eurip.  /lel  168).  Their 
flace  of  abode  is  likewise  different  in  the  different 
taiditiwM,  fcr  some  phee  diem  on  oape  Poleram 
others  in  the  island  of  Anthemnsa,  and  others  again 
in  the  Sirenusiaa  islands  near  Faestum,  or  in 
Oapreae  (Sttab.  i  pi  92 ;  Bnttath.  ad  Htm.  p. 
1709  ;  Senr.  I.e.).  The  Sirens  are  also  connected 
with  the  legends  about  the  Argonauts  and  the  rape 
of  Persephone.  When  the  Argonauts,  it  is  said, 
passed  by  the  Sirens,  the  latter  begM  tO  sing,  but 
in  vain,  for  Orpheus  rivalled  and  snrpnsscd  them  ; 
and  as  it  had  been  decreed  that  they  should  live 
eolj  tiU  some  one  hearing  tlieir  song  should  pass 
by  unmoved,  they  threw  themselves  into  the  f.ea, 
and  were  metamorphosed  into  rocks.  Some  writers 
eoaaeetod  the  selMootroetion  of  tke  Sirana  with 
the  story  of  Orpheus  and  the  Argonauts,  and  others 
with  that  of  Odysseus  (Strab.  t.  p.  252 ;  Orph. 
Ary.  1284  ;  Apollod.  L  9.f  25  ;  Wf^.  M 141). 
Ij;ite  {(Oi't-i  rr  jirepent  them  as  provided  with  wings, 

which  thej  are  said  to  have  receiTed  at  their  own 
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request,  in  wder  to  be  able  to  search  after  Pcnr- 
phone  (Ov.  MtL  ▼.  669),  or  aa  a  puiitmnat  fiwv 

Demeter  for  not  havingassisted  Persephone  (H  \-^rr_ 
Le.jt  xa  from  Aphrodite,  becaose  they  wiibrid  &s 
fSBuIa  viigitts  (Buetath.  L  e,;  AoBaii,  JK  A.  sevS, 
23  ;  ApoUon.  Rhod.  iv.  896).  Onea,  howtf^c^ 
they  allowed  themselves  to  be  prevailed  npoo  hr 
Hera  to  enter  into  a  contest  with  the  Mi 
being  defeated,  they  were  deprived  of 
(Paus.  ix.  34.  §  2;  Eustath.  a/i  /lorn,  p.  fi.>\ 
There  was  a  temple  of  the  Sirens  near  Suxrentiixii, 
and  the  tomb  of  Parthenope  was  belie^-ed  to  be 
near  Ncapolis.  (Stnih.  i,  p.  2.*i,  v.  p.  24f>.)  [I^  S.] 

SlUrCIUS.    Upon  the  death  of  Diunasos  xs 
A.  &.  S84,  SMoiai,  a  RoaBaa  presbyter,  waa  mhk 
nated  his  saccessor  hy  the  united  suffrages  o*" 
classes  of  the  conununity,and  his  condact  *hr^ng>"njtt 
hw  naneoB  ytmn  aanng  wasea  aa  aeospees  wmm 
pap.nl  chair  proved  the  u  i^d  uii  of  the  choioe.  Of 
simple  habits  and  gentle  disposition,  he 
fanomantly  to  presoiro  the  punty  and  maty  < 
Oniak  QTer  which  he  presided,  hi-.  etT)ris  h-::.-^ 
eUefly  directed  against  tbe  growing  heresy  of  th^ 
PriscuBanista,  who  had  made  great  frogrcs*  m 
Gaul,  against  Jorinian  and  his  followers,  aad 
against  the  usurpation  of  the  see  of  Antioch  by  the 
perjured  Fiavuinu5,  with  whom,  however,  be  waa 
eventoaUy  reconciled,  through  the  mediatioa  of 
Chrysostom.     His  death  h^poaad  ta— cia  1km 
close  of  the  year  a.  o.  'ibik 

Six  epistles  by  this  pwlatii  have  been  prese-rredi, 
beine,  as  Du  Pin  observes,  the  tirst  decretal*  which 
truly  belong  to  the  pope  whose  name  they  bear. 

I.  Ad  mmmimm  Tktrm  ~ 
written  A.  D.  385,  in  reply  to  several  qt 
which  had  been  proposed  to  Dsmasns,  in 
te  tbe  tMidulinan  of  Ailma  $  te  the 
which  baptism  ought  to  be  administt  red  ;  to  tbe 
foigiveness  of  contrite  apostates  ;  to  the  lawfitlneia 
of  marrying  a  waaam  ilready  promioed  to  another; 
to  the  treatment  of  penitents  who  had  relapsed 
into  sin ;  to  the  necessity  of  ceUbaqr  in  the  clenry ; 
to  the  conduct  to  be  obsenred  by  those  eodesia*tics 
who  were  married  before  they  entered  tha  friH^ 
hood  ;  to  the  ordination  of  monks  ;  and  to  penance 
among  the  clergy.    There  is  one  instructive  pas- 
sage, in  which  the  education  and  progress  of  these 
trained  for  the  ministry  is  distinctly  defined ; 
although  the  rules  here  bud  down  were  {Kohabiy 
never  strie^  oboerrod.  A  yoath,  wa  aae  ^mL 
intended  for  Holy  Orders,  ought  to  be  bapt:/  -d 
when  very  young,  and  placed  among  the  readen; 
at  the  age  of  thirty,  if  he  has  ea 
with  propriety,  he  may  V>ec(>nie  an  acolyte 
sub-deacMi,  ptavided  always  he  does  not 
men  thm  OBoe,  and  dees 
five  yean  afterwards  he  may  be  ordahied 
when  he  must  bind  himself  to  celibacy  ; 
another  period  of  live  years  has  ebipsed  he  amy  hi 
admitted  to  the  pricatiieed,dMll  il,  hawnrbi 
a  presbyter ;  aadmtOB  yoaa  BMiCB  may  bo 
a  bishop. 

II.  Ad  Anysium 
of  uncertain  date,  but  belonging  probably  te 
3So,  requesting  information  with  n^gard  ta  At 
olala  affba  Chanhea  fa  IHyiia. 

HI.  Ad  Epifcopos  AfriaiCs  written  on  the  h'lh 
of  January,  a.  d.  386.  It  has  always  been  re- 
garded with  suspicion  oad  ahaoet  piofad  labia 
forgery  by  the  resi^^arches  of  Qnesnel  (Append,  af 
Xiooaav  ilfaj^m'  C^wro  Dm.  xr,),  althemh  all 
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thantkity      finmd  %  mum  advoarte  in  Bthne. 

(St'e  his  Diss^rtatio  de  Cuncilio  TelejyUnsi.) 

IV.  Jkd  diceno$  &iiaeopo$.  The  origiDal  titlo 
Is  lo«t.  WrittMi,  ptobablj,  tbottt  A.l>.  886,  ex- 
lioiting  the  prelates  to  whom  it  is  addressed  to 
obserre  closely  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Council 
of  Nice  regarding  the  choice  and  ordination  of 
btshopa. 

V.  direr*o$  Ejn$<x>po»  contra  Jorintnnum, 
written  about  the  comraenccment  of  x.  D.  3H!J,  an- 
iiouiiriiip^  to  the  Church  at  Milan  the  condomiiation 
of  Jovinian  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  whole 
Roman  clergy  aasembled  in  judgment  {omiuuia 
mottrwam  Am  PrtAjft&mmm  tt  JOiuconorumy  ouam 
etiatn  toti$u  CZm  una  MalMllta).  TJm  ngij  of 
Ambroae  ia  still  extant 

V  1(«  jU  ^flijaiiMn  RHMloHfaMiai  ii^NssojNMi  ti 
afias  //[t/ri<-{  I-'/'iscofyns  de  Buitoso.    Wriltrn  at  the 
yHtTx  end  of  a.  d.  391,  or  in  the  earlv  part  of  a.  d. 
9S>3,  to  reply  to  the  applica^m  of  tta  Illyrian 
bishop*,  who  had  requested  hi*  advice  with  regnrd 
to  Bonoaos,  charsed  with  haring  maintained  that 
^  Viivin  Mary  had  borne  ehfldrsn  after  the  birth 
of  our  Lord.    A  reference  is  here  mndt-  to  the  de- 
Ubrrations  upon  this  very  question  at  the  Council 
of  Capua,  held  iu  November,  A.  D.  391.  This  letter 
was  ascribed  at  one  time  to  Ambrose,  and  by  some, 
most  ignorantly,  to  Damasu*,  but  has  bt'en  fully 
proved  by  Justcllus  in  bis  Code  of  Canons  (8vo. 
Par.  1610,  1615,  IGGO,  NoL  ad  Canon,  48,  Cod, 
EceL  ^./^X«nAbjoikintabetlMpndwtMnof 
Sirlcitta. 

Sevoral  opMea        tMoa  ]Qai»  ndias; — Ad 

M uimum  Impf  ratorftn,  A.  D.  SSftf  |ffaying  for  the 
discouragement  of  the  PriscflHanirta ;  JM  Jtlta- 
timonum  Omsk,  a.  n.  886 ;  Ad  l%mtdo$bm  Imp»- 
nUorcm^  again-:  Fl.iviuiuis  ;  Ad  Rufinum^  A.  D. 
888,  an  aoooont  of  which,  as  well  aa  of  tlioee  ftlselj 
■lOibatad  to  Siridas,  will  \m  Ibad  in  Couilaat 

The  six  epistles  are  contained  in  the  Epitiolae 
Pontijicum  Romamorum  of  Constant,  fol.  Paris, 
1721,  vol.  i.  p.  622  ;  and  under  their  beat  ioRa  in 
the  BUJiotheca  J'ainm  «f  GoUaild,  TOL  ffl.  (UL 
Venet,  1770),  p.  533. 

((.'onsult  the  notes  of  Constant,  and  the  Prole- 
gomena of  Oalland  to  toL  rii.  cap.  xiiL  p.  xviiL  ; 
Dupin,  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  Fourth  Century; 
Schuuemaim,  BUdioUuoa  Patrum  LaL  Tol.  i.  cap. 
L|«a.)  [W.R] 
SISAMNES.  [Otanks,  No.  2.] 
SISENNA,  P.  CORNE'LIUS,  praetor  tubawu 
iiaa  183.  (Uv.»Dchc:48.) 

8I8KNNA,  CN.  CORNF/T.TUS  occurs  only 
OB  Cdina,  a  spedmen  of  which  is  annexed.  The 
obvoito  lopcesents  the  head  of  Palha  iritk  nam  A 
ond  tOMA,  the  reverse  Jupiter  in  a  quadriga 
In^Bf  his  thunderbolt  at  the  prostrate  giants. 
Tha  1001,  the  moon,  and  a  star  are  also  seen  on  the 
i**>na ;  ika  kfnd  ia  at.  omutBa  Im  f« 
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818BNNA,  L.  OORNSliIUS,  a  Ronan  aa- 

nali*t  whan  Cicero  pronounces  far  huperior  to  any 
of  his  piadiMWurs,  and  whose  name  Varro  prefixed 
to  hh  own  woik  upon  history,  is  said  by  Velleius  to 
have  been  a  young  man  (Jmvmu)  at  the  period  of 
the  Numantine  war,  the  contemporary  of  Rntilius 
Rnfos,  Claudius  Quadrigarius,  and  Valerius  An- 
tiMu  The  date  thus  indicated  will  by  no  means 
agree  with  the  statements  contnined  in  Cicero's 
BrutuM  (64,  68),  that  he  was  intenuediate  between 
Hortensiaa  and  Salpidns,  of  whom  the  former  wan 
bom  in  n.  c,  114,  the  latter  in  b.  c.  124.  The  nr- 
count  here  given  is  confirmed  by  the  iiset,  which 
seems  to  bo  dearly  estaUished,  that  ba  waa  fmalor 
in  the  year  win  n  Sulla  died  (ac.  78),  for  sap- 
posing  him  to  have  obtained  the  office  **  sno  anno,** 
hla  Urth  wonid  tlma  ba  8»dtoB.c.  118  or  1)9. 
He  probably  obtained  Sicily  for  his  province-,  in 
B.  c.  77,  and  from  the  local  knowledge  thus  ao- 
quired  waa  anabled  to  fonder  good  oerriee  to 
Verres,  whose  cause  he  espoused  (Cic.  Ferr.  ii.  45, 
iv.  20).  During  the  piratical  war  (b.  c.  67)  he 
aeted  as  the  legatus  of  Pompeius,  and  having  been 
despatched  to  Crete  in  command  of  an  army,  died 
in  that  island  at  the  ap*-  «,f  nbout  fifty-two. 

His  great  work,  entitled  JJutortae^  extended  to 
at  least  twelve  or  fourteen  booki,  bat  we  cannot 
speak  with  confidence  of  a  greater  number,  for  al- 
though iu  ceruin  editions  of  Nonius  (s.  o.  re/ro^w- 
buni)  we  find  a  rsfewnoe  to  book  xidSL,  aomo 
MSS.,  instt-ati  nf  xxiii.,  have  xxii.,  and  0000  Xir* 
Many  quotations  are  to  be  found  in  the  gram- 
marians, aspecidlj  in  Nonina,  bat  they  are  not  of 
•ach  a  dfscriptinn  as  to  cnnvcy  any  information 
with  regard  to  the  events  which  the  author  waa 
deaeffUnf,  bdog  very  brief,  and  tat  moot  part 
merely  examples  of  uncommon  words  a^th  which 
bo  delighted,  in  the  character  of  an  improver  of 
the  eidnaij  language  of  the  day,  to  overload  his 
phraseology  (**bisenna  quasi  cmendator  sanMNdf 
usitati  cum  esse  vellet  ne  a  V.  Hn^io  quidem  accu- 
satore  detcrreri  potuit  quoniiiiu!»  iuu»iutis  verbis 
nteretur,*^  Cic  BnU.  76).  He  seema  to  bave  com- 
menccil  his  literary  labours  in  early  years  with  a 
iiarmtive  of  the  Mantic  war,  and  when  furtha 
advanced  in  life,  entered  in  hia  sixth  book  on  tha 
civil  strife  of  Mariiis  and  Sulla,  a  subject  wh^d^ 
according  to  Sallust,  he  treated  with  great  skHl 
and  taseareh,  altbongb  tonawhat  laoartid  In  tha 
expression  of  his  own  opiniont  ("  L.  Sia 
et  diiigentissime  omnium  ^ui  SuUao  na  < 
■eeataa  paran  wM  Kben  on  loiMoa  Tidetor,** 
Sail.  Juff.  95). 

While  Cicero,  as  we  have  noticed  aboTe, 
awaida  to  him  the  palm  over  all  previous  and  con- 
temporary historians,  he  at  the  same  tlMa  ^mUSso 
this  praise  by  observing  that  ho\vf»ver  preat  his 
merits  might  be  when  compared  with  those  of 
Others,  yet  the  distance  by  which  he  was  removed 
from  a  high  standard  of  (•xcellence  afforded  a  clear 
indication  of  how  much  this  species  of  composition 
had  been  neglected  by  his  cootttryoMn*  When 
characterising  his  oratorical  powers,  he  represents 
him  as  well  educated,  spoakiitt  with  parity,  witty, 
nd  confOMl  wHh  alato  iiB£%bBt  not  hOMiiova, 
littl<>  pnu'ti'^cil  in  pleading,  and  by  Ba  Mana  dl^ 
tiuguisbed  for  eloquence. 

In  addition  to  bit  JSTsMw,  Siianna,  at  wa 
loam  from  Ovid,  translated  the  Milesian  fisUaa  of 
Aristides,  and  he  also  composed  a  commontary 
upon  Piaatna,  of  which  a  few  saaps  iuvc  bceu 
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preserved.  (Cic.  Brut  64,  88,  Lig.  i.  2  ;  GelL 
xri  9 ;  Inierip.  Onee.  op.  Bri$Km.  de  Pormulis^  p. 
324 ;  oomp.  Grater,  C.  I.  diii. ;  Appian,  MUknd. 
96 ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxri.  2  ;  Ovid.  Tritt.  ii.  443  ; 
Ritachl*  d*  veUribui  PUmH  mUrpreL  §  8,  in  his 
Parerffom  Plamim,  8vo.  Lipt.  1845,  p.  S76  ;  Kraiue, 
Vif'if  et  Fraitinmta  //Litoricorum  Horn.  8vo.  Berol, 
iHliX  p.  '29'j  i  C,  1..  Koth,  L.  Corndii  Sisttmac  hul. 
Bom.  I'itii,  BawL  1834.)  [W.  R.] 

^ISENNA,  A.  QABI'MIUS.  £OAHlitu«, 

8nBNNA,ND'MMIUaMiiid«iitoH«aiiMi, 

133,  with  M.  AntonitM  Hibenu  (Fa<>ti>. 
SI8£NNA  TAU&US.  STATI'UU&  ITav- 

ftOK.] 

SISTXKS  (2tir(inft),  a  Persian,  who,  according 
to  fitrt  us  (iii.  4),  WM  mat  on  on  embaMy  to 
Philip  of  Mwmim  hf  tlw  wtimp  of  Egypt,  and 
WM  induced  to  raatia  In  the  Macedonian  service. 
Ht  aoeonpanied  Alexander  the  Great  on  his  ezpe- 
ditioa  into  Asia ;  and,  while  the  army  waa  in 
Cilicia,  in  B.  a  M8,  ht  nerivad  m  latter  fnm 
Nahantanes,  a  Persian  officer,  urging  upon  him 
the  ussoasiimtion  of  Alexander.  The  letter,  how- 
arer,  had  preTionsly  fallen  into  the  king's  hands, 
who  had  re-»ealed  it,  and  caused  it  to  be  delivered 
to  Siainea,  with  the  view  of  testing  his  fidelity. 
Siainaa  iataidad  to  acqaaint  Alexander  with  iu 
contents,  but  several  days  elapsed  without  his 
finding  an  opportunity  of  doing  ao,  and  Alexander, 
Ihtf  aftwii,  fcelmy  anra  af  Ma  traadtary,  ardUwd  kini 
to  be  put  1 1  il-  :ith. 

The  name  biainea  appeata  to  be  only  another 
famafAriafiiea.  (8aaAir.^Mlki25.)  [E.E.1 

8I8INNA  was,  according  to  Appian  (B.  C.  v.  7), 
the  name  of  the  son  of  Glaphyra,  to  whom  Antony 

Cve  the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia.    Other  writers, 
waver,  call  him  ArnhrianiL  under  which  head  an 
■eeount  of  him  is  pren.    [AMBBLAOib  4.] 
SISPES.  [SosiES.] 

SISTOAHBIS  (:S.ai>^«iMto),natherof  Daraina 

Codomannus,  king  of  Persia,  appear*  to  have  Wen 
a  daughter  of  Ostanes,  a  younger  brother  of  Ar- 
tf^"— —  MiWOTiii.  dKNigh  aoOM  writers  consider 
her  as  a  datiphter  of  Artaxerxes  himself.  (See 
WMseling  ad  Diod.  zvii.  5.)  She  waa  married  to 
Im  hradMT  (ar  coann)  Aiaamaa,  and  ban  aavan 
children,  of  whom  Dareius  was  the  only  one  that 
gnw  up  to  manhood.  ( Curt.  x.  5.  g  2^)  After  the 
aeeairieB  af  bar  ton,  Sisygambia  waa  tnalad  with 
the  utmost  reverence  and  honour,  according  to  the 
Persian  custom,  and  accompanied  Dareiua  on  his 
campaign  against  Alexander  in  &c.  333,  which 
terminated  in  the  disastrous  battle  uf  Issus.  After 
that  defeat  she  fell,  together  with  the  wife  and 
daiighters  of  Dareiua,  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
queror, who  treated  them  with  the  greatest  gene- 
rosity and  kindness,  and  displayed  towards  Sisy- 
gambia, in  particular,  a  reverence  and  delicacy  of 
emduet,  whkh  ia  ana  «f  tbe  brightest  ornaments 
of  his  character.  (Arrian.  Anah.  ii.  11,  12  ;  Plut. 
Alex.  21 ;  Diod.  ZTiL  37, 38  ;  Curt.  iii.  3.  §  22, 11. 
f  21— S«,  13;  Jaatin.  xL  9.)  8a  gicat,  indeed, 

was  the  in!lnencc  which  she  continued  to  enjoy,  that 
aha  ventured,  on  one  occaaion,  to  intercede  iu  favour 
of  Madatea,  •  Parrian,  wha  had  especially  ineoved 
the  wnith  of  Alexander,  and  her  pniyer  was  imme- 
diately granted.  (Curt.  v.  3.  g  12.)  It  ia  probable 
that  the  geoeroiia  and  maimaniMaebHaelaraf  81- 
•ygarabis  herself^ — of  which  she  afforded  a  striking 
jtaof  by  nfamaf  to  vail  hanaif  of  the  conftirioD 


SISYPHUS. 

during  the  battle  of  ArbeU  to  make  her  eacnpe.— 
contributed  much  to  maintain  the  respect  and  al* 
fection  with  which  Alexander  appears  fa  hmn 
regarded  her,  and  which  he  di^p!a\  <»d  on  varices 
occasions  by  the  most  delicate  and  defermtiai  aft- 
tenUona.  (Curt  iv.  10.  §  20,  15.  f  lfl|»  v.  ± 
§  17—21  ;  Diod.  xv:i.  '.:*.)    On  het  fmiU  t^- 


■aa 


captive  queen  had  conceived  so  stroog 
ment  Car  her  wmpmoK,  dut  she  felt  Ua 
blow  not  less  severe  than  that  of  her  own  aoo 
oveioome  by  thia  Umg  aucceaaion  of 
put  an  and  to  bar  own  m  tj  vabniai 
(Diod.  xvii.  119 1  CtKL  &  «b  1 19—^  :  Jti^Cn, 
xiii.  1.)  rS.  H.  ikj 

SPBTPHUS  (atn^t),  a  aan  ef  AaolM  aal 
Enarete,  whence   he   is  called  Aeolidea  (BoK 
JL  ri.  164;  Herat.  Oim.  ii.  14.  JO).    He  «»s 
aeeocdingiy  a  brother  of  Cretheus  Ath.-unu, 
Salmoneus,   Deion,   Magnea,   Perierea,  Canace, 
Alcyone,  Peisidice,  Calyce  and  Perimede  (Apw>!!  -i- 
i.  7.  $  3  ;  Puu&.  X.  31.  §  2).    Ue  waa  mamcd  lo 
Merupc,  a  daughter  of  Atlas  or  •  Plaiod  (ApoUad. 
i.  9.  §  3  ;  Ov.  Fast,  is:  175  ;  corap.  MRRorx), 
and  became  by  her  the  father  of  (iiaucus,  Oror- 
tion  (or  Porphyrion,  Schol.  <ni  Apollom.  Jdkmd,iL 
1094),  Thersandrus,  and  Ilalmua  (Pans.  iL  4. 
§  3,  ix.  34.  §  5>.   Ia  later  acooonta  he  ia  aSm 
called  a  tan  ofAoielyeM,  and  the  fctbaraf  Sh— 

(^erv.  ad  Aen.  ii.  1^)    and   Odysseu*.   who  ia 
hence  called  Siaypkidea  (Ov.  AA^xiii.  31 ;  Scrv. 
mi  Amt.  H  639;Twt8.  md  Lycopk.  344  ;  ITheiail 
ad  Horn.  p.  1701).    He  is  said  to  have  built  the 
town  of  Ephyia,  afterw.irds  Connth  (Horn.  IL 
vL  lis ;  ApoUod.  L  9.  §  3),  though,  accord 
to  another  taditioo,  Medea,  on  leaving  Connt.H, 
gave  htm  the  government  of  that  city  (Pan!%  ii. 
in  fin.).   Aa  Iting  of  Corinth  he  promoted  uavi- 
gatiea  and  canaacoe,  but  was  frandnleiit,  av»> 
riciouB,  and  altogether  of  Lad  character,  and  his 
whole  hoti»e  was  in  n.s  bad  repute  as  he  himseif 
(Hom.  //.  vL  153 ;  Theogn.  703,  712  ;  ScboL  ml 
A  risloph.  Acharn.  300,  wl  So/Ji  A  j.  1 90  ;  EusUth. 
u'i  Hum.  p.  1 70 1 ;  Tsetz.  ad  LycogiL  980  ;  Ov.  y/«r, 
xii.  204;  Herat  &«.iL  17. 12>.  Hoiiaidtabava 
found  the  body  of  Melicertea  on  the  co«tst  of  C>- 
riuth,  to  have  buried  it  on  the  i«tKnri^^       to  have 
feonded  the  lathnhn  gHoaa  fai  boooor  af  Ua  (loa 
and  PaLtemon,  Paua.  ii.  1.  §  3;  ApoUad.  ifi.  4. 
§3;Schol.  ac/ J/x>/^i2Aoi^iu.  I'240 ; Taeta.  W 
l^eoph.  107,  229).   Hia  widndneM  daring  Uie 
was  severely  punished  in  the  lower  worid,  wbaae 
he  had  to  roU  up  hill  a  ht^  marble  bloclc,  wt  '.-h 
aa  ao<»i  aa  it  reached  the  top  always  rolic-d  d.<  .^  a 
again  (Cic.  Tuix.  i.  5  ;  Virg.  Georff.  iii.  3a  ;  ( »v. 
A/«t  iv,  459,  lb.  175;  Lucret.  iii.  lOl.;).  The 
special  reasons  for  this  punisiinient  uro  not  the 
same  iu  all  authors ;  some  say  that  it  was  bacaiM 
he  had  betrayed  the  designs  of  the  gmU  (SerT.  e/f 
Jen.  vi.  (ilti  ;  SchoL  ad  Horn.  JL  i.  180,  vi  li3), 
others  because  he  attacked  tntvaOan,  nd  killed 
them  with  a  huge  block  of  stone.    Ha  WW  llriB, 
according  to  some,  by  Theaeua  (ScbaL  mi  SM, 
TkeL  il  380X  whfla  other  tadftfana  nkts  ifcat 
Sisyphus  lived  in  enmity  with  his  brother  S.^]- 
moneua,  and  cooaulted  tbe  oracle  how  he  might 
get  rid  ef  bia.  Apollo  amwand,  that  if  be  begot 
sniiB  ly  Tyro,  the  wife  of  hia  fanidier,  they  weald 
avenge  him.    Sis}'phus  indeed  became  the  father 
af  two  aona  by  Tyro,  but  the  mother  killed  then 
immediately  aA«r  their  birth.     Siayphua  took 
craal  To^gauoo  aa  haii  aadwaa  pnoidbid  ktk 
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in  tlie  lower  world  (Hyirin.  Fab.  60).  Another 
imdition  sutet  that  when  Zeus  had  carried  off 
^c^na,  die  dmglitw  of  AaepM,  fiom  PUhis, 
6i«»yphus  bctmyed  th*-  matt'-r  to  Asopii%  and  wa« 
rewarded  bj  him  with  a  well  ob  Acrocorinthui, 
lra«  Ztm  jtm\AtA  him  la  the  loww  wmM.  (Apol- 
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lod.    i.  9.  $  3,  ui.  12  . 
7zetx.  a(<  Lj/oopk.  176.)    Others,  again,  say  that 
%eum,  to  arenge  Iris  treadiery,  aent  Death  to 
Sisyphm,  who,  however,  &ucoBeded  in  putting 
l>onth  into  chains,  to  that  no  man  died  until  Ares 
delivered  Death,  whereupon  Sii}'phna  himself  also 
«  xpired  (EusUth.  ad  Horn,  mi.  681,  1702).  De- 
f-.ri-        din!  lie  (!t  gin>d  his  wiM  not  to  burr  him. 
>rM>  iinviiig  coinplnd  with  his  request,  bisyphus  in 
the  lower  world  complained  of  hie  being  neglected, 
nnd  desir*>d  I'hito,  or  Pereephorip,  to  allow  him  to 
return  to  the  upper  worid  to  puuish  his  wife. 
When  tUi  reqaeet  was  granted,  he  leAMed  to 
return  to  the  lower  world,  until  Hermes  carried 
him  off  by  £Dfce  ;  and  this  niece  of  treachery  is  said  i 
t»  be  tba  mam  of  hk  pmishaMiit  (Btetalh.  iL  & ;  { 
Theogn.  700,  &C  ;  SchoL  ad  Prnd.  [sthm.  i.  97, 
ad  Smk  Aj.  626  {  Uorat.  Carm,  ii.  24.  20).  His 
poBiaMMBt  WM  npneeoiBii  vj  foi^f^ocot  n  tM 
L«ache  at  Delphi  (Paus.  x.  31.  §  '1).    He  was 
b*i>Aved  to  have  been  buried  on  the  isthmus,  but 
"wrj  few  eren  among  his  conteroponuiee  knew  the 
exact  place.    (Pans.  ii.  2.  §2  ;  comp.  Viilcker, 
^r•■fh  J.  drs  lapet.  Gttehl.  p.  241.)         \h.  S.] 
&11ALCES  (JrrtiAjojj),  king  of  Thrace,  or 
«f  the  peirerfnl  Thracian  tribe  of  the  Odrj- 
»ian'».  WIS  a  son  of  Teres  wh.oin  ho  sticceeded  on 
the  thruue.   liis  father  had  already  tnuiMnitted  to 
him  a  powerful  and  exteneiTe  monarchy  [TnM], 
hut  he  himself  increased  it  still  farther  by  niiccess- 
fui  wars,  10  that  his  dominions  ultimately  com- 
priMd  tho  whob  teniloiy  ftoa  Abdem  to  tho 
mouths  of  the  IKinnbe,  and  from  Byzantium  to  the 
aoorces  of  the  Sirynon  (Tbne.  ii.  29,  87  ;  I>tod. 
zH.  50%  Tho  dMo  of  hie  wetmAm  io  vnknova, 
but  it  seems  certain  that  Diodorus  (/.  c.)  is  in  error 
in  representing  it  as  immediately  preceding  the 
Pdoponnedan  War:  and  Sitaket  nrait  at  ti»t 
period  hare  been  long  seated  on  the  throne,  as  ho 
had  already  raised  his  power  to  the  height  of  great- 
v\ch»  at  which  we  then  find  it.    It  was  in  the  first 
year  of  that  war  (b.  o.  491)  tiint  he  was  persuaded 
by  Nymphndonii  the  mn  of  I'ythos,  a  citizen  of 
Abdera,  wiio»L'  m^i^t  he  iiad  mumed,  to  enter  into 
«B  alltaiioe  with  Atlietu  (Thuc  ii.  29)  (tttd  in  the 
fclhuvinj*  year  he  showed  his  zeal  in  support  of  his 
Bew  allies,  by  seiaing  and  giving  up  to  the  Athe- 
koCeMrfn  nd  LMtedaaBOBiMi  nhaa. 
who  had  repaired  to  his  court  on  their  way 
to  Aaia  to  ask  assistance  of  tho  king  of  Persia 
(HoMd.  iVL  187 1  Tfaoe.  iL  67).  Tho  Atherina, 
on  their  part,  appear  to  have  cultivate  d  hi«  friend- 
•hip  by  repeated  onbassies,  which  were  received  in 
the  most  friendly  manner,  both     the  king  hhnself 
and  his  son  Sadocos,  who  had  been  admitted  to  the 
rights  of  Athenian  citifenship  (Thuc.  /.  e.  ;  Aris- 
topb.  Acham.  134 — 150,  and  Schol.  ad  loc.).  The 
gmtt  object  of  the  Athenians  was  to  obtain  tho 

Cawcrftil  a«>-i^ta!lo»'  of  Sitalo-*  apniii'st  I'erdiccas, 
ing  of  Aiaceduuia,  with  whom  the  Thracian 
moMRih  was  tboidy  on  terms  of  hostility  on 
account  of  the  support  wliich  tht'  latter  had  afforded 
or  promised  to  Philip,  the  brother  of  Perdtccas. 
TholtedoNhni  Ung  kdl  teatiDMbt^  off 
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promisfs,  but  thf'S'^  had  never  been  fulfillnd,  and 
bitalces  now  determined  at  once  to  avenge  himself 
and  rapport  his  AtheniBi  allioi,  by  innMliBg  the 

donhlionA  of  Perdiccas.  The  army  which  he  a»- 
mmbled  for  this  purpose  was  the  most  numerooa 
dM(t  hod  beon  teen  in  Qioeet  tinea  tin  Ponin  in* 

vasii  Ti.  nmnuntiug  to  not  less  than  .'('.000  horse 
and  100,000  foot.  With  this  mighty  host  ha 
cwMsd  the  pomes  of  Moont  Ordne,  in  the  antnmn 
of  B.  c.  429,  and  descended  to  Doberus  in  Paeonia. 
Perdiccas  was  wholly  unable  to  oppose  him  in  the 
field,  and  allowed  him  to  ravage  the  open  country, 
almost  without  opposition,  as  far  tos  the  river  Axios. 
From  thence  he  advanced  throuj;h  Mytrdonia  into 
Chalcidice,  laying  waste  every  thing  on  his  passage. 
But  he  was  disappointed  of  the  expootod  9ihopmm» 
tion  of  an  Athenian  fleet,  and  his  vast  anny  began 
to  sutler  from  want  of  provisions  and  the  approach 
«f  vialar,  ao  timt  ho  wn  indnead  to  listen  to  Htm 
representations  of  his  nephew  Piuithes  (who  had 
beien  aecrotly  gained  over  by  PerdiocasL  and  with- 
dlow  isto  hii  own  dmriidoBiii  flftiv  Imvuif  mmdnad 
only  thirty  days  in  MacedoiAtU  (TilM.  iL  85— 
101  s  DkNL»i.50,51.) 

or  dm  iwaining  evente  of  his  reign  we  haro 
scarcely  any  information.  We  learn,  indeed,  that 
he  was  at  one  time  on  the  eve  of  a  war  with  tho 
Scythians,  in  support  of  Scyles,  king  of  that  country, 
who  had  tdcon  nAigt  with  him  [Scvlss]  :  bot 
hostilities  were  prevented  by  a  treaty  between 
Sitalced  and  Octamasades,  who  had  been  chosen 
king  by  the  Scythians,  and  who  was  himself  MB 
of  a  sister  of  the  Thracian  monarch.  SiUiIces  con- 
sented to  give  up  the  fugitive  Scyles,  in  exchange 
for  a  brother  of  his  own,  who  had  taken  refV^ 
with  Oct.amasades  (Herod,  iv.  Hitt.  Hut  the  date 
of  these  events  is  wholly  uncertain,  and  we  know 
not  whoUiM  thoyooetiodpwTiously  or  subsequent 
to  the  great  expediti  in  of  Sitalces  into  Macedonia. 
The  last  event  of  his  reign  was  an  expedition 
m^Mt  tho  Tlrifaidli,  h  wUdi  ho  eqgaged  in&fr 

424,  but  was  totally  defeated,  and  UsiMlf  pifilhad 
in  the  bottle.   (Thoc  iv.  lOlJ 

f.  Tho  kdhr  of  o  body  of  Thtadan  Ugbt-armed 
troops,  which  Meoinpanied  Alexander  the  Great  as 

auxiliaries  on  his  expedition  to  Asia,  and  which 
rendered  important  services  on  various  occasions, 
among  others,  at  the  battles  of  U%uh  and  Albdn 
{Att.  Amib.  i.  2H,  ii, .'),  isi.  \'2).  li.>wasone 
of  those  utiiccrs  wiio  wvw  leti  behind  m  Media 
under  the  command  of  Parmenion,  ond  to  whan 
the  niandritt*  for  the  death  of  the  aged  general  was 
afterwards  delivered  fur  execution.  In  this  pro- 
vince ho  nnainfld  nUl  oftar  tho  ntnn  of  aW 
ander  from  India,  when  he  repaired,  tni,',  t!i(T  with 
Cleander  and  Hecacon,  to  meet  that  monarch  in 
Omnonia, &a  8S6.  Hithir  hovwibllowod  by 
many  {lersons  from  Media,  who  accused  him  of  nu- 
merous acts  of  rapine,  extortion,  and  cruelty,  and 
on  theae  d»ma  ho  was  pat  to  death  by  order  of 
Aleandflk  (An,  A  iii  9a»  tL  27  ;  Curt  x. 
1.)  tK.H.  H  ] 

SITHON  i^Ow%  a  son  of  Poseidon  and  A^mu, 
oral  Ares  and  Achiroe,  the  daughter  ui  NeiluK, 
was  married  to  tiie  nyiii[fh  Mendt-is,  by  whom  ha 
became  tlic  tat  her  uf  I'ulleue  and  Uhocteia.  He 
was  king  of  the  Hadomantos  in  Macedonia,  or 
kingof  Thrace  (Tzct*.rt«//.,ytv7jA.  1356).  Palleno, 
on  aixuuut  of  her  beauty,  had  numerous  suitoti, 
^i^fc^^  ^Sii^h^B^  ^^^^^^^  ^^vonttft^^K  Ikflf  fl^i^t  ^^^i^fc 
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At  length  he  allmved  Dryas  and  Cleitus  to  fight 
for  her,  promiaiug  to  give  h«r  to  the  conqueror. 
FdkiM,  viio  wnd  CWtaa,  onued  her  own 
instmctor  Penjrntcs  to  induce  the  charioteer  of 
Dry u  to  dimw  out  the  naiU  from  the  wheels  of  his 
iHMlei%  dUttlot,  M  thai  dating  the  fight  he  broke 
down  with  his  chariot,  and  was  killed  by  Cleitus. 
iSithon,  who  wai  infoimed  of  tbe  trick,  erected  a 
hmuX  irile,  en  wlrfdi  hm  fntandod  to  bom  the 
OOipte  nf  Dry.is  :ind  his  own  daughter  ;  but  when 
Ik*  pio  was  ready.  Aphrodite  appeued,  a  shower 
of  mn  eztinguishod  tne  fin,  toA  SKImi  ahend 
his  mind,  and  gave  his  daughter  to  Cleitu*. 
(Parthen.  £nL  6  ;  Canon,  A'orr.  10  ;  Tzetz.  ad 
Ly»pk.  688,  1161  ;  eomp.  Clbitos.)     [L.  S.] 

81X0  (SiTsf),  a  surname  of  Demeter,  dMcribing 
her  as  the  giver  of  food  or  corn.  (Athcn.  r.  p.  416, 
iii.  p.  109  ;  Aelion,  T.  //.  i.  -7;  Kustath. ac< /font. 
PC  265.) 

SI'TTIUS  or  SI'TIUS.  1.  V.  Sittiits,  of 
Naceria  in  Campania,  was  one  of  the  :uivt'nturcr?i, 
liaaknipt  in  character  and  fortune,  but  possessing 
considerable  ability,  who  abounded  in  Uom*-  ilnring 
the  latter  Tears  of  the  repabUc  Ue  was  couuected 
with  OiWo,  nd  wont  to  Spain  in  a.  o.  64,  from 
which  couiitrv  lie  crns<i"(l  over  into  Mniiritania  in 
the  following  year.  It  was  said  that  P.  biiUa  bad 
Mil  IlUa  nte  Spda  to  enito  an  una  rrection 

i||iiait  tiM  Roman  goreminent ;  and  Cicero  accord- 

Sly,  when  he  deCsnded  S«lia»  in  b.  c*  62,  was 
iged  alio  to  nndortalM  tho  ioftaeBoi'  Ui  IMnd 

Sit  tills,  and  to  deny  the  truth  of  the  charges  that  had 
been  brought  against  him.  The  orator  represented 
Sittius  as  his  own  friend,  and  pointed  out  how 
his  father  had  remained  true  to  the  Romans  during 
the  Marsic  war.  (Cic  pro  Sid/.  '20. Sittius.  how- 
over,  did  not  return  to  Home,  lits  property  in 
Italy  was  sold  to  pay  his  debts,  and  ht  oentinued 
in  Africa,  where  he  fought  with  trrent  «;\!cce»8  in 
the  wars  of  the  kings  of  the  country,  seiiing  his 
MfviM  fint  to  one  prince  and  then  to  mmmm-. 
TilO  reputation  he  hnd  acquired  gradually  attracted 
tnoM  to  his  standard }  and  at  the  time  that  Caesar 
hnM  in  AfHen,  in  ao.  4d,  ho  wm  at  Hw  head  of 
a  considemhle  force  both  by  land  and  by  sea. 
Although  Sittius  had  not  pnTioaaly  had  any  con- 
nectim  wiUi  Caesar,  1m  melvod  to  Mpoose  his 
caoae,  fofeseetng  that  Caesar  would  be  victorious 
in  Africa  as  elsewhere,  and  that  he  himself  would 
be  liberally  reworded  for  his  ser^'ices.  Sittius 
came  to  theaMiolance  of  Caesar  at  the  time  when 
his  aid  was  most  needed,  f->r  he  hud  landed  in 
Africa  with  only  a  small  number  of  hii»  troops,  and 
ma  tho  ririt  of  being  ovarwhelmed  by  the  superior 
number  of  the  enemy.  Joined  by  Bocchus  king 
of  Mauritania,  Sittius  invaded  Numidia,  took  Cirta, 
the  eapHal  of  tho  kingdom,  and  fadd  waotc  the 
Oaetulian  dominions  of  Juba.  The  latter  monarch, 
who  was  advancing  with  a  large  army  to  Msiat 
Scipio  agatnit  OMmr,  finthwith  nCamod  to  Ae  do- 
fence  of  his  own  dominions,  contenting  himself 
with  sending  thirty  olepbanta  to  the  support  of 
Scipio.  Thia  retnat  of  Jiiba  «i?od  Ommt  tnm 
destruction,  as  the  latter  had  no  forces  sufHcient  to 
mist  the  united  armies  of  Scipio  and  J uba.  Of  the 
operations  of  Juba  against  Sittius  and  Booehnt,  wo 
luow  nothing  ;  but  the  Nomidian  king  soon  after* 
wanls  joined  Scipio,  at  the  earnest  request  of  the 
latter,  leaving  his  general  Saburra  to  oppose  butiun 
and  Boochus.  While  Cac&ar  defeated  Scipio  and 
Jahaia  tha  dodiifa  hattla  of  XtM|«%  SiMat 
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equally  sticcessful  against  S.ibnmi.  whom  h«*  <f*». 
feated  and  slew.  Shortly  afierw.iril«»  I>.  Afcajins 
and  Faustus  Sulhi,  who  had  fled  from  Utaos  wis^ 
1500  cavalry  into  Mauritania,  with  the  irt'v  tj<^ 
of  crosaing  over  into  Spain,  were  interceaieti  bv 
9Mmt  triko  m  awddaf  arith  a  mmJH  hUj 

troops  to  join  Caesar,  wen'  t.nken  pris-nnt-rs.  .lad 
•ent  to  Caeaar;   About  the  same  time  the  tieet  ef 
HttiBS,  wfaieh  wm  Hariowod  at  Hippo  Regi^ 
Oiptored  the  ships  in  which  Scipio  and  other  fw- 
mvos  wen  eodeaToahqg  to  %«it  tha  eoontxr.  iHa 
faaviag  Afriea,  Ommt  nwaidod  Hw  aerneao  of 
Sittius  and  Bocchus  by  granting  to  them  the  wo 
tern  part  of  Numidia,  which  had  been  preTMooIr 
under  tho  iway  of  Masinisea,  a  firiend  mad  mlij  of 
Juba.    Sttine  settled  down  in  the  portiaa  winch 
had  been  assigned  to  him,  and  diitribijted  thr-  lord 
among  his  soldiers.    After  tite  death  ot  ea«^«^, 
Arabio,  the  son  of  TiTmiiilMB.  who  had  Ibo^rht  in 
S]>ain  under  the  sons  of  Pompey,  returned  to  Afri^:v 
drove  BiKchus  out  of  his  hereditary  daminiaok, Mti 
killed  Sittius  by  stratagem.  (Cic  pro  .SUL  99 : 
Sail.  Oit.  -21  :  Hirt.  //.  J/r.  25, 30,  36,  93,  95,  9€  ; 
Dion  Cass,  xliiu  3,  4,  H,  9, 12  ;  AppUa,  B.  C  it. 
54  ;  ae.m4  JUL  sr.  17,  «Aiddolii  daflWaaiidl 
irascor.*') 

2.  SiTTiUB,  of  Calee  in  Campaniii  was  ptoochWd 
by  thotriaBivifain&c4a,bntat1bataMMatar 


his  townsmen  xi-as  allowed  to  live  as  an  ' 
nativojplace.  (A|4>ian,        it.  47.) 

8IXTUS,  the  third  of  that  naaM  wha  aacspic^i 
the  papal  ch;tir.  succeeded  Coelesdnai  Jb  Jk^m.  4S3» 
and  died  a.  d.  440.  He  is  known  a«  an  authtf 
merely  from  some  formal  letters  pos»es&ing  ao 
ticulor  interest  Thoj  will  bo  found  in  tta 
tol(w  I'onlifuitm  Ixomnuorum  of  Constant,  v>v  i. 
p.  I'i'.'d.  fol.  Ports,  1721,  and  in  the  JiiUi  jiki-at 
PatruM  of  OaOnd,  vd.  Is:  p.  ftlt,  foL  VeaoL 
1773.  [W.  H.] 

SLECAS,  a  gera-engraTer,  only  known  by  a 
gem  hMoribod  Witt  lha  Moaa  CdlKiS,  «IM  ii^ 

however,  of  a  IWJ  MMlisioaa  hm,  (Bracd.  i.  p. 
234. i  IP.  S.j 

MfBRDIS  tho  ton  of  Cyraa,  tho 

founder  of  the  Persian  empire,  accompKinied  his 
ehier  brolhor  Caml^Mte  to  i^pt,  but  was  scat 
back  by  tho  lalttf  to  8bm,  becaoBo  ho  waa  the  only 
one  of  all  the  Persians  who  nas  strong  eooogh  to 
bend  the  bow  which  the  king  of  tlx-  Kthinp^^ns 
had  sent  to  the  Persian  monarch,  bhoriiy  atte;. 
wards  Cambyiti  diaHBt  tluU  a  nuasenger  came  to 
liim  from  Persia,  announcinpr  thnt  his  hmther  wsm 
M.>ated  on  the  royal  throne  with  his  head  reactitag 
to  the  skieo.  Alanaed  at  thia  dwani  portendiag 
his  brother's  greatness,  he  sent  a  confidential  s**r- 
vant  named  Prexaspes  to  Susa  with  exnceea  ocden 
to  pot  Smeidit  to  death.  Planapoo  MOad  hfa 
commission,  murdered  Smerdis  secretly,  an  1  Ir;:-;^^! 
hiffl  with  hia  own  lumda.  Among  the  lew 
warn  wira  waia  privy  to  tho 
theH,  a  Mntrian,  who  had  been  left  byCambyses  in 
chaigo  of  hia  palace  and  tceaMuea.  This  pecaw 
had  a  hiodwf  who  hoia  tha  flona  vaaa  ao  tlw 

deceased  prince,  and  stroiii;ly  resembled  him  in 
person  ;  and  as  most  of  th«  Peruana  beUeved 
toocdia  to  bo  aliTO,  and  were  disgnated  and 
alarmed  at  tho  frantic  tyranny  of  Ciiahfli^  ha 
resolved  to  proclaim  this  brother  as  kinif,  rppre- 
senting  him  a*  the  younger  son  of  the  great  Cyrus. 
Cambyses  heard  of  the  revolt  in  Syria,  but  he  diad 
of  an  actiteilBl  trnnd  la  tha  th%h.  w  hi  a« 
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mountinpf  hit  honw  to  march  airainst  thp  usurper, 
liefore  his  death  h»  aatembled  the  Peruana,  con- 
fuMid  to  iiMn  that  1m  iMd  audmd  bb  brother, 
and  eonjnred  them  not  to  eubmit  tn  n  Mcdo  nnd  n 
Mi^Hi     £at  the  words  of  Canibysea  did  not 
meet  with  nadh  b^ef ;  and  Pnxaspea  potittrely 
dfiiiod  that  he  had  put  Smfrtlis  to  death,  as  it 
would  not  have  been  safe  for  him  to  have  admitted 
that  he  luul  mitort  «nm  «f  tiM  «m  of  Cyrua. 
The  false  Smerdis  was  thus  acknowledged  as  king 
by  the  Persiaiu,  aod,  with  the  assistance  of  hie 
brother  Patizeitbea,  reigned  ibr  seren  month*  witb- 
««t  Oppoaition.    But  the  leading  Perrnn  nobles 
•MSn  never  to  have  been  quite  free  from  suspicion  ; 
and   this   suspicion  was  increased  by  the  king 
iM>vsr  ininting  any  of  thera  to  the  palace  and  never 
appearing  in  public,  as  well  as  by  his  wish  to  con- 
ciliate the  subject  nations  by  granting  them  ex- 
mptfap  from  taxB*  sad  miUtMy  service  for  three 
years.     Amon?  tho  nobles  who  entertained  these 
saM»icious  was  Otones,  whose  daughter  Phaedima 
had  bam  ana  «f  4a  Wim  of  CanbjMi»  md  bad 
tran«iforred  together  with  the  rest  of  the  royal 
h.'irem  to  his  soocesaor.   The  new  king  bad  some 
years  hafina  baan  deprived  ofblt  «an  by  Cyrus  for 
ft«>me   ofTenee ;  and  CJtaius  now  per*iiailcd  his 
daughter  to  ascertain  whether  her  master  had 
ivally  lost  bis  ears.    Pbaedima  undertook  the 
dangerous  tasic,  ascertained  that  the  king  bad  no 
<«rs,  and  communicated  the  decisive  information  to 
her  father.     Otancs  thereupon  oiganised  a  con- 
apinMjr  to  get  tid  of  the  prctoiider,aod  in  conjunc- 
tion with  six  other  noble  Pi  r^ian",  succeeded  in 
forcing  his  way  into  the  palace,  where  they  slew 
the  fiusa  Smeidis  and  his  brotlMr  Patiseitbes  in 
the  eighth  month  of  their  rci;^,  b.  c.  Their 
drath  was  ibllowed  by  a  general  massacre  of  the 
Magiona.   Tba  ovcnta  wUob  Mkmwif  the  dissen- 
sion between  the  seven  cnn<j<initoBi  iHpecting  the 
form  of  govenuaent  which  should  faa  oilikblished  in 
Persia,  and  tba  aeoMrioft  af  Daniia  MB  of  Hystas- 
I     are  related  thtmimt,  [lUnuiL]  (Hand. 
uL  SO,  61—79.) 

The  aeeoont  of  Ctodaa  ft  tirf  dUfannt  from 
that  of  Herodotus.    Ctesias  gives  the  mune  of 
Tanyoxarces  to  the  brother  of  Cambyses,  and  re- 
lates that  Cyrus  had  left  him  satrap  of  Bactria  and 
Ibc  surrounding  ooaatriaa.   He  further  layi)  that 
a  Muijixui  of  the  name  of  Spendadatcs  accused 
Tanyoxarces  to  the  king  of  an  intention  to  revolt, 
in  consequeiKe  of  which  he  was  secretly  put  to 
death,  hut  in  order  to  deceive  Aniytis,  the  mother 
of  Cambyses,  Spendadates,  who  bore  a  striking  r»- 
swibhaiua  to  tta  doesaoed  prinee,  was  oidoiad  to 
personate  him,  and  irf^vorned  Ilactria  for  five  years 
as  if  bo  were  the  real  brotha  of  Cambyses.  The 
fiaad  wa«*ai  length  disoofwad  by  Amytis,  who 
put  an  and  to  her  own  life  by  poisnn,  after  impre- 
cating cBlSia  OO  Cambyses.    The  king  died  soon 
aftsr  of  a  traaad  at  Babylon,  whereupon  Spenda- 
datcs mounted  tiM  throne,  and  reigned  for  a 
time  under  the  name  of  Tanyoxarces,    His  im- 
ture,  however,  vnn  at  length  discovered,  and 
was  pat  to  death   in  liis  palace  by  seven 
noble  Persians,  who  bad  coiispired  against  him 
(Ctesias,  Pen.  cc.  J!,  lu— U).    Xenophon  (Cy- 
rop.  viiL  7. 1  1 1 )  calls  the  brother  of  Cambyses 
Tanaoxares.  which  \s  merely  another  fonn  of  the 
name  in  Ctesias,  but  assigns  to  hun  the  satrapies  of 
the  Modos.  AnMBiaai,aDd  CidadL  On  the  other 
kttiiibt  MM  gifia  tabiBby  AnebjfcMC^ 


780),  and  Justin  (i.  9),  are  merely  other  forms  of 
Smerdis.  The  former  writer  calls  him  Meidiiy 
the  buter  Msvdb  or  Metgis. 

Hoth  IIcrodotUH  and  Ctesias,  however,  ji^^c  in 
the  most  important  part  of  the  history,  namely, 
that  the  ampar  was  a  Magba.  The  tree  natna 

of  the  revolution  has  been  pointed  out  V»y  Ilerren 
and  Qroto.  It  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
tba  Modeo,  to  wbon  tba  Magians  belonged,  to 
obtain  the  supremacy,  of  which  they  had  been 
deprived  br  Cjvom.  This  ^pcors  from  the 
words  wbidi  Herodotns  (iii.  65)  puts  into  the 
month  of  Cambyses  on  his  death- bed,  in  wbioh  ha 
adjures  the  Persians  not  to  allow  the  sovpreiimty 
to  revert  again  to  tlie  Medea,  as  well  from  the 
speeches  of  (tobrAas,  one  of  the  seven  Ponfaui 
contpirators  (Ht  riMj.  iii.  73),  and  of  Prexaspes 
(iii.  75).  Plato  {dc  l^g.  iiu  p.  695)  in  like  man- 
ner, says  that  Cambyses  was  deprived  of  the  sove- 
reignty by  the  Medes.  The  assassination  of  tho 
false  Smerdis  and  the  aocoision  of  Daieius  Uya* 
taspis  again  gavo  tfia  aicwidawoy  to  tba  Penians  ; 
and  the  anniversuy  of  tba  day  on  wliich  the  Ma- 
yans were  msiiciadi  Wis  commemorated  among 
tba  Psnfaom  bf  a  oafanB  fiMthal,  coDod  Ifagopha* 
nia,  on  which  no  Magian  was  allowed  to  show 
himself  in  public  The  real  nature  of  the  tont* 
action  is  also  shown  by  the  revolt  of  the  Modea 
which  followed  the  accession  of  Dareius.  (Heeren, 
Historical  Researches,  vol.  i.  p.  3-l(»,  Kri£jl.  Transl,  \ 
Grote,  HuL  of'  Greece,  vol.  iv.  pp.  '2y<i  — 304.) 

SMBBIXyMKNKS  {^^LtpiofUvvs),  son  of 
Otanes,  was  one  of  the  generals  who  had  tho 
supreme  command  the  land  forces  of  Xerxes 
in  his  invasion  of  Greece  (Herod,  vii.  82,  121). 

SMI  LIS  (2|U7Aiv),  the  son  of  Eucleides,  of 
Aegina,  a  sculptor  of  the  l(^endary  period,  whoso 
name  appears  ta  ba  dciivad  ftom  aplAsi,  a  kH/i 
/or  carrinp  icood,  and  afterwards  a  sculptor^  c/ii'm  I. 
In  the  accounts  respecting  this  artist,  there  is  a 
great  oaaHuien  botwaon  ua  mythical  and  Uslm 
rical  elements  ;  but  the  only  safe  conclusion  to  ba 
drawn  from  those  aooouata  is  that  the  name  is  porsfy 
mythical,  and  Aat  SadHi  Is  tfia  lofondary  bead  of 
the  Aeginetan  school  of  sculpture,  just  as  Daedalus 
is  the  legendary  head  of  the  Attic  and  Cretan  schools. 
Pausanias  (vii.  4.  §  4)  makes  Smilis  a  contem- 
porary of  Daedalus,  but  inferior  to  him  in  fame, 
and  states  (§  5.  g.  7)  that  the  Kleians  and  tho 
SamLms  were  the  only  people  to  whom  he  tra- 
velled, and  that  ba  Mada  kn  the  latter  the  stataa 
of  Hera  in  her  preat  temple  in  the  ii>1and.  From 
this  tradition,  coupled  with  another  preserved  by 
ClemeBa  Alsaaiidiiiiao  {FniniA  4,  p.  40%  which 
referred  the  stituc  of  Hera  to  the  time  of  Procles, 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  fix  the  date  of  Smilis 
to  the  psniod  of  tba  loirfMi  ntgiadon,  wbieb  took 
place,  according  to  the  chronologers,  about  100 
years  after  the  Tr^an  War,  ot  about  B.C  104i» 
er.  Bratosth.,  or  M8,  or.  GaHbn.  (Cibtsn,  F,  B. 
vol.  i.  pp.  119,  140),  and  in  which  migration  it  is 
assumed  that  Smilb  aoeomponied  the  colonists 
from  Epidaurus,  under  Procles,  who  settled  at 
Samos  (Muller,  yfe(7>it.  pkMf  Tbier>Llu  Epoekm^ 
pp.  45,  4'!.  If* 4).  Few  examples  could  be  better, 
of  the  ab^urdItu•s  whiili  result  from  the  attempt  to 
make  up  chronolo^iail  history  by  pieciiy  togedior 
different  legends.  In  the  fir^t  place  the  statement 
of  Pau»aiiias,  that  Smilis  was  contemporary  with 
Daedalus,  has  to  bo  modified  to  suit  a  eoaelaska 
far  whkh  Fnaniaa  bfaMrif  is  laada  tho  cbkf 
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authority ;  and  then,  when  this  has  been  done, 
another  piece  of  chronological  evidence  has  to  be 
dfldt  with,  toUilly  inconsittent  with  either  of  the 
•dl*r  accounts  ;  for  Fliny  tells  us  that  the  architect* 
of  tlie  labvrinth  of  Lemnos  were  Siuilia,  Rhoccus, 
•nd  Theoiiorus  (Plia.  H,  zxzri.  13.  «.  1!'  ; 
adoptintr  tin-  c  -rtainly  correct  emendation  of  Heyne, 
Smilis,  Wioccm^  for  ZmUus^  Hkoiu»).  Now,  al- 
though  there  m  much  diftkullf  about  the  precise 
date  of  Rhoecus  and  Theodonis,  yet  it  is  tolerably 
clear  that  they  were  historical  pertonages,  and  that 
they  lh«d  dwr  the  conunenoesnent  <k  di*  01]n»> 
piads.  How  Pliny  (or  the  Cim-k  writer  fr(>m 
whom  he  derived  the  alKlaMnt)  came  to  associate 
SmiUa  triA  tbeM  trlhte.  whellMr  It  i»m  himm 
he  found  Rhofcus  anil  Thct  dorm  mi  ntioriiH!  as  the 
architaets  of  the  HenMOJH,  and  iiwulia  a»  the  makor 
of  the  itatoo  ia  it,  orwhollMr  thoir  WBMt  imbo 
already  thus  associated  in  some  native  legend  re- 
tpecting  the  kbynnth  at  Lemnoe, — it  is  now 
hopeless  to  determine ;  bat,  at  all  events,  the  his- 
toneal  existence  of  teOii  OHUi  ha  ateitlod  on 
the  authority  of  this  passaiyp  ;  nor  can  we  accept, 
without  some  positive  evidence,  the  conjecture  of 
MoUer,  foilowod  \^f  Thkneh,  that  the  SmiUa 
meant  by  Pliny  was  a  real  pf>rson  bfloni^ing  to  a 
fiunily  which,  like  the  Daeduiids  at  Athens,  pre- 
taodod  to  dflriva  ho  doooont  fron  tho  nytUeal 
■rtilt  Smilis ;  much  Ie»9  can  wc  even  admit  into 
divanlOD  tho  miserably  uncritical  expedient  pro> 
pooed  by  Si%.  {CaL  AH.  $.  «\  nandy,  to  aa- 

smne  tliat  tin-  Loinnian  labyrinth  wrt^  cnuinii'iicoJ 
by  Smilis,  and  finishod  about  200  j  ears  later  by 
Rhoecoa  and  Thoodomt 

The  true  state  of  the  case  seems  to  be  something 
of  the  following  kind.  Long  before  the  historical 
priod  and  even  before  the  state  of  society  contem* 
pkted  in  some  of  the  bter  legends,  the  neeeiiitiee 
of  an  idolatrous  worship  had  given  rise  to  the  art 
of  carving  rude  statues  of  divinities  out  of  wood. 
TUo  aft,  according  to  a  genend  aaaligy,  ooon 
became  established  at  pvirticiilar  spots,  amoni? 
which  Athena  and  Aegina  were  conspicuous ;  at 
nch  phuM  lAoolo  of  art  grew  up,  and  the  art 
it«elf  made  rapid  progress  ;  so  that  the  skill  of  the 
artists  of  theiie  schools  established  their  schools 
Bore  and  more  firmly  at  thoeo  epola,  whidi  ooon 
bccanur  centres  from  which  the  art  was  diffused. 
Now  it  was  in  most  perfect  keeping  with  the 
common  Greek  modo  ef  embodying  legends,  that 
a  personal  representative  should  be  imagined  for 
each  school,  whose  native  place  is  its  native  home, 
and  whoso  travels  represent  the  diffusion  of  the 
art  from  that  eentliu  Thus,  like  Daedalus  at 
Athene.  Smilis  represents  at  Aceina  the  early 
estabUshoii-nt  of  a  school  of  sculpture  (wood- 
ean^ngX  and  his  visits  to  flameo  and  the  Eleians* 
lepieoent  till!  early  employment  of  the  Aepineian 
eenlptors  at  two  of  the  chief  centres  of  Urecian 
wonUp.  Bat  more  than  this :  as  the  Greeks  had 
the  most  perfect  faith  in  the  reality  of  their 
legendary  personages,  it  became  the  custom  to 
ascribe  actaaSy  eziethif  werin  to  these  raythieal 
artists  ;  and  anion,;  the  works  ascribed  to  them 
were  of  coarse  those  extremely  ancient  wooden 
images  ({(^ai>a),  which  the  cai*  of  a  ■weeesiion  of 

*  When  Paosanias  says  that  these  were  the 
only  places  which  the  artist  Tisited,  he  can  mean 
aoUdag  din  than  that  they  were  the  onllf  plaees 


priests  had  preserved  from  a  period  beyond  any 
niatorieal  lenrd,  whieh  were  regarded  with  mc-re 
reverence,  as  the  original  symbol  of  the  god,  tkaa 
even  the  gold  and  ivny  statues  of  a  Pheidia«.  ai>i 
the  real  origin  of  whidi  was  so  entirely  forgouea 
that  some  images  of  tho  ioma  character,  like  tiaO 
of  Artemis  at  Kphesu^,  were  even  Itelit'Ted  t  >  have 
fallen  straight  from  heaven  [comp.  DAEr^AJUtraj. 
To  this  class  of  works  belonged  the  statae  ef 
Hera  in  her  temple  at  Samos.  Pau»nias^  iiider^d, 
(/.c.)  appears  to  fsU  into  the  enw  ef  -mmiTiy 
tho  iOBtsmpswnen— sm  ef  tho  tmipli  md  tho 

statue  ;  hut,  in  the  ven,-  same  words,  he  gi^es  us 
the  means  of  correcting  his  mistaka,  for  hie  lafina 
tho  high  antiquity  of  tto  teaqdo  fioa  tho  l%h 
tiquity  of  the  iiiiMge ;  and  ho  r(vs  on  to  espiain 
what  precise  dwiee  of  antiquity  he  means,  by 
etating  that  SadBa  was  oontomporary  with  Da«> 
dalutt.    A  still  more  dedded  testimony  to  the 
extreme  antiquity  of  the  image  is  famished  by  the 
tradition,  reterred  to  by  Paosanias  just  before,  thai 
the  Aigives  brought  it  with  them,  when  they  fat 
established  at  Samoa  the  worship  of  their  own 
great  goddess  Hera.    The  statue  is  also  ezpms^y 
called  a  wooden  one  by  ('lemens  Alexandrians 
(I'rofrej^.  p,  13),  and  by  Cailiii.nt hus  (  Fr.  105, 
Benlley),  as  quoted  by  Kusebius  (i'ra«-p.  JSwu^ 
iii.  B) ;  and  from  tho  wopda  aaed  hi  these  pasawca 
to  describe  the  image  (?5of  and  ^iXifov  ♦5<»i  l,  it 
may  be  iofured  that  it  was  a  wooden  statue  ia  a 
dtthigpoolBra»  om  of  the  meat  ancient  typeo  ef 
the  (.tatues  of  divinities.    Of  the  same  clasa  wf^re, 
no  dottbty  the  statnos  of  the  Uoors  aittiog  npoa 
AiMMO  hi  the  Heraeam  at  Elia.  which  wen  alse 
ascribed  to  Smilis  (Pans.  t.  17.  §  1,  whoM  the 
common  reading  "EfiiAot  is  undoubtedly  wtot?;;, 
and  the  alteration  of  it  into  ZauXk  is  supporte%l, 
besides  other  afgONiiti^  bgr  the  statement  Pa»- 
sanias  in  the  other  passi^  isftmd  ts^  that  SmiliS 
viiited  the  Eleians).  £P.  &.1 

SMINTHEUS  (2MiK0fi$t),  a  sumaaoof  ApdK 

wliich  is  derived  by  some  from  <r/t/i>dof,  a  moose, 

and  by  others  from  the  town  of  Sminthe  in  Tr«MS 
(HonuiibLW}  Or.  AsfcTLiU,  JMLaiLStS; 
Kii<.tath.  ad  Horn.  p.  34).  The  mouse  was  recnrJfi 
by  the  ancients  as  inipixed  by  the  vapours  arisi^ 
Bern  tho  oaith,  and  ae  tho  eymbul  of  iffoftbaiie 

power.  In  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Chryse  there 
was  a  atatae  of  the  god  by  Scopas,  with  a  moose 
Older  its  Ibot  (StntL  ziii.  p.  604,  6k.  ;  Euatatk. 
ad  Horn.  p.  34),  and  on  coins  Apollo  is  represented 
carrying  a  mouse  in  his  hands  (Miiller,  I  i  riial 
AH  uMd  iU  Rem,  §  361,  note  6).  Temptea  ef 
Apaib&nintheus  and  feoliwl»(8nuntheia)  sdmsd 
in  several  parts  of  Greece,  as  at  Tenedoji,  jv?sr 
Hamaxitos  in  Aeuii^,  near  i'arion,  at  Lmdos  la 
Rhodes,  near  C<ffessa,  and  in  other  phHoa^  (Strah. 
X.  p.  486,  xiii.  pp.  f>()i,  (iO.").)  [L.  S.] 

SMYRNA  (S/M^pfa),  a  daughter  of  Theiaa  and 
Oreithya,  or  of  Cinyras  and  GaDchreb:  alio  is 
also  called  Myrrhe,  and  is  said  to  hav«>  given  the 
name  to  the  town  of  Smyrna.  (ApoUod.  iii.  H. 
|4;  Or.  MM.&48ft;  ABtaa.Idh.U>  Stnho 
(xiT.  p.  f^33)  amntioM  an  AaMMwho  imn^  the 
amne  name.  £jU  S.J 

SOABMUS  or  80HAEMn&  1.  Kiag  of 
Ituraea,  looaived  the  kingdom  froea  Galigidk 
On  his  death,  which  Tacitus  places  in  a.  n.  49, 
Ituraea  was  annexed  by  Claudius  to  the  province 
of  Syria  (Dion  Cjus.  lix.  12  ;  Tac.  Ann,  xiL  2i.) 

a,  Ki«gof  Sophona^  ftdiatort  iaAiaMya,ho> 
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tween  the  mounUiins  Masius  and  AntitaaruSf 
of  whidl  hm  ma  appoiniidUiig  by  Nero,  in  a.  d. 
54.  He  e»pou<«*d  the  cnnne  of  Vespasian,  when 
the  latter  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  legions  in 
Sjria,  hn  A.  o.  69,  and  he  nibwqiMnUj  eerved 
under  Titu*  In  the  war  against  the  Jews.  Jospphu* 
caii»  him  king  of  Juae«a.  (Tac.  Arm.  xui.  7, 
//Irt.  It.  SI,  r  1 ;  J«M|ih.  A  .r.  ftt.  M.) 

3.  Kintr  Armenia,  was  placed  on  the  throne 
by  the  Komans  in  the  reign  of  AL  Aureliiia. 
LAmilA€!n>A««  p.  363,  a.] 

SOCLES  (2«»f\fjs),  an  Athenian  nulpCor.  r.f 
th«  demus  of  Alopece,  who  it  mentknii  in  the 
rekbrated  intmpttoii  idathif  to  die  «raetfan 
of  the  temple  of  Athena  Polins,  as  one  of  the 
tiinkcn  of  the  ba»-reliefi  of  the  friete  of  that 
ti-mple.  (  Schcill,  Ardidologueke  MiUheilimgeu  au» 
arieekmdmmiJ,  p.  12.5  ;  R.  Rochetto,  Lettre  d.  M. 
Hcham,  pp.  403,  404,  2a  ed. )  [P.  &] 

SOCRATES  (S«it^»orj|i),  historical. 

1 .  Aa  Atbendn,  nn  ti  AnUgcix  s,  was  one  of 
the  three  commanders  sent  out  with  a  licet  in  n.  c. 
431,  to  ntvage  the  coa«t«  of  the  Peloponnese.  They 
effttled  nofliing  beyond  nere  piedatorjr  Imdings 
nn  the  coast,  beiqg  foiled  in  nn  nttr.ck  on  Mcthone 
by  the  oppoctOM  anml  of  Bnuidas.  (Thuc  IL 
2a,  25.) 

2.  An  Achaean,  a  leader  of  mercenary  troops, 
vbo  was  one  of  those  that  took  part  in  the  ex- 
padMoB  of  the  younger  Cynis,  b.  a  401.  He  mm 
•Inadj  serving  in  Asia  when  that  prince  bcfnin  to 
■neoible  his  forces,  and  hastened  to  join  him  at 
ttwdis  with  a  body  of  five  hundred  henTy4inned 
meHMBMiea.  Of  these  it  is  dear  that  he  retained 
th««  command  throughout  \ho  fxpodition,  thoutjh 
hi«  name  is  not  again  particuiiuiy  mentioned  until 
after  the  battle  of  Cunaxi,  whan  we  find  him  as 

of  the  generals  taking  part  in  the  council  of 
held  to  deliberate  on  the  orertures  made  by 
the  PSgnin  king  thrangh  the  madimn  of  Phallnni. 
He  was  aftarwafds  one  of  the  four  leaders  who 
aoconq^anied  CUarcbiu  to  the  tent  of  Tisaaphemes, 
vhan  eS  the  five  wara  trawhanaatyaaiMd  b^that 
satrap,  and  subseqnently  put  to  death  by  order  of 
Artaxerxes  himself.  (Xen.  AmA,  i.  1.  §  1 1,  2. 
§  S,  ii.  5.  §  3),  6.  If  K  30;  DM.  sir.  19,  25.) 

3.  Father  of  the  Athenian  orator  Deinarchus. 
He  is  called  by  some  writers  Sostratus.  ( Phot  UUd. 
p.  496,  b.  ed.  Bekker  ;  Suidas  «.  v.  A*li>apxos.) 

4.  A  Boeotian,  who  was  one  of  the  oAoars 
•iDployed  by  Sosibins  and  .\i;;vthorl»^R,  the  minis- 
tera  of  Ptolemy  Philop;itor  king  of  Kgypt,  to  raise 
•ad  discipline  a  mercenary  force  with  which  to 
Vf^aaa  Antiochus  the  Great.  He  commanded  a 
WMY  of  2000  peltasts,  with  which  he  rendered 
Rood  serrke  daring  the  campaign  in  Syria,  and  at 
tW  battfeof  Bapk&,  B.0. 217.  (Poljk  65, 
82.)  ^ 

&  flemanadlheOMd  (d  xpn^f),  irat »  Mo- 
ther of  Nirnnjadia  m.  king  of  liithynia.  On  the 
daath  of  hia  fitfbar,  Kicomedea  II.,  he  was  per- 
"■•dad,«oBtmrjr  it  ia  nid  to  hia  ews  widiea,  by 

Mithridatea  the  Great,  to  atsert  his  claim  to  the 
^luone  in  opposition  to  his  elder  brother,  and  with 
theasristance  of  an  army  furnished  him  by  the  king 
of  Pontus,  easily  expelled  Niooraedes,  and  made 
kiaualf  master  of  Bithynia.  Nicomcdes,  howrvor, 
had  recourse  to  the  senate  of  Rome  ;  which  pro- 
nounced in  his  &Toar,  dedared  war  against  So- 
fties, and  n'in«tated  the  elder  brother  on  the 
^^06,   Socrates  iieU  for  refuge  to  the  coart  of 
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Mithridates,  but  that  monarch  was  not  yet  pre- 
pared  to  brave  the  Roman  power,  and  conse- 
quently found  it  convenient  to  sacrifice  his  unfor- 
tunate ally,  and  not  only  refused  to  support 
SocnUaa,  Imt  even  pvi  Urn  to  death.  (Appian. 
Afiihr.  10,  13  ;  Meronon,  c.  30  ;  Justin,  x.xxviii. 
&.)  He  is  called  by  Monnon  Nicomedes,  which 
aane  he  pfobaUy  aasnmed  at  Ae  «me  tfane  wiik 
the  crnnn  of  Rithvnia.  [E.  H.  B.] 

bO'CKATJiiS  (itficpdnrs),  the  celebnted  Adw 
nian  jddlaaofiher,  waa  tiie  aen  ef  a  atatMUFDf  af 

the  name  of  S^phroniscus.  lie  belonged  to  the 
deroe  Alopece,  .in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Athena,  and  aeeording  to  the  statemoit  of  Demetrioa 
Pbalereus  and  Apollodorus,  was  bom  in  the  4th 
year  of  the  77th  Olympiad  (a  c  468).  The  as- 
sumption that  he  was  bom  ten  years  later  (Diog. 
Laert  iL  45)  is  confuted  by  his  expaaaaiao  in  ^ 


Apology  of  Plato,  that,  though  he  was  more  than 
seventy  years  old,  that  was  his  first  appi-arance 
before  a  judicial  tribunal,  since  the  date  of  the 
conviction  that  endued  h  well  established  (01. 
95. 1).  Whether  in  bis  youth  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  >n  of  his  iiather,  and  himself  ezaaotad  the 
proup  of  clothed  Graces  which  was  f^hown  on  the 
Acropolis  as  a  work  of  Socrates  (Paus.  ix.  35, 
comp.  i.  22  ;  Diog.  Laftl  fi.  If  t  Porph.  ap.  CSnriB. 
cont.  Julian,  p.  20^,  Spaiih.),  we  must  L  avi-  un- 
decided ;  the  atatemeaU  that  in  liia  youth  ho  had 
is  torn  given  hlwiialf  np  to  m  aDphiymant  nn' 
WW  thy  of  a  freeman,  or  even  to  a  licentious  life 
(Aristozenus,  ap.  Diog.  Lacrt.  ii.  20,  comp.  19  ; 
Porphyr.  ap^  Theodoret.  Cr.  JfecU  Cur.  xii.  1 74, 
ed.  qjflk  I  camp.  Luzac,  LtdL  Alt.  p.  240, 
we  cannot  regard  as  ntithenticated.  Nevertheless 
it  appaan  that  it  wa»  nut  without  a  struggle  that 
he  became  master  of  his  naturally  impetuous  a^ 
pctites  (Cic  de  Faio^  !>  ;  Al<*x.  Aphrod.  </r  /'a to,  p. 
^0,  ed.  Lond.  ;  comp.  Aristox.  ap.  /'/ut  da  Herod, 
Afdl^  p.  856,  &).  Thathewaaadisctpleefthe 
physiologists  Anaxaporas  and  Archebius,  rests  on 
the  evidence  of  doubtful  authoritiea  (Diog.  Laert. 
ii.  11^  Aft,  98,  i  14  t  Porph.  op.  Wawfewt  Lt.  p. 
174  ;  riom.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  301  ;  Cic.  Tu$e.  Dup. 
V.  4  i  SexL  Kmp.  ode.  Maik.  z.  860,  Ac. ;  ceoipi. 
CL  Pa  Hanannn,  dlt  SoottMt  MSij^M^ii  al  DimpllMt 
juvenilis  Marb.  1837).  Plato  and  Xenophon 
know  nothing  of  it ;  on  the  contrary,  in  the  former 
(Pkaed,  p.  97)  Soeiatea  refeia  his  knowledge  of  the 
doctrine  of  Anaxagoras  to  the  book  of  that  philo- 
sopher, and  in  the  latter  (Xen.  Symp.  i.  5)  ho  dfsitr- 
natos  himself  as  self-taught.  But  that,  while  liviug 
in  Athens,  at  that  time  so  rich  in  the  means  M 
mental  culture,  he  remained  without  anyinstniction, 
as  the  disparaging  Aristoxcnus  maintains  (  Plut.  /.  c. ; 
oomp.  CyrilL  e.  JaUam,  p.  186 1  PMph.  <^  Tieo- 
dortt,  i.  p.  8>.  is  confuted  by  the  testimony  of 
Xenophon  (/Vem.  iv.  7.  §  3)  and  Plato  {Mmo^  p. 
82,  Ac)  respecting  hli  flMmenatleal  hnoerladge, 
and  the  thankfblness  with  which  he  mentions  the 
care  of  his  native  city  for  public  education  (Plato^ 
Criia,  p.  50).  Although  he  ceorplaina  ef  not  hav- 
ing met  with  the  wished  for  instraction  at  the  hands 
of  those  whom  he  had  r^arded  as  wise  (PlaL  ApoL, 
p. 21  ;  comp.  Xen.  Oeeom,2.  16),  intercoorse  with 
the  most  distinguished  men  and  women  of  his 
age  could  not  remain  entirely  withn\it  fruit  for 
one  who  was  continually  striving  to  arrive  at  an 
undwHanding  with  himself  by  meawa  ef  an  under- 
standing with  others  ( Vhl.  Clorm.  p.  Ifi6).  In 
this  sense  ha  boasts  of  being  a  disciple  of  Prodicus 
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Md  Conniu,  of  Atpasia  and  DioUme  (PlaL  Jfaio, 
p,  9$,  CKri^L  p.  S84,  Mmm.  Symp.  p. 

201),  and  says  that  the  reason  whj'  he  so  seldom 
went  ouUide  the  walla  of  the  city  waa,  that  it  waa 
mdy  within  ft^lttliMnia  laHiUBUott  by  nana 

of  intercourse  (Plat.  Phaedr.  p.  230,  corap.  Meno, 
|k  80,  Oito,  p.  52  j  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  22).  I>evoted 
m  ha  WM  «D  U»  mIitb  dlj  itt  km  aid  tlmlcfal- 
neaa  (PliC  CH(L  pp.  50, 51,  &c,  ^po/.  29 ;  Xen. 
Menuin.  a. §  12, 3. §  2, &c  18, &c), and fiuthfuli y 
as  be  folfilled  the  daties  of  a  dtiien  in  the  field  (at 
Potidaea,  Delion,  and  Amphipolia,  OL  87.  2  and 
89.  1,  B.C.  432  and  424)  and  in  the  city,  he  did 
not  aeek  to  exert  bia  influence  either  as  a  general 
ar  aa  a  itatesraan  ;  not  that  he  shunned  a  contest 
with  nnbridled  democracy  (PlaL  Apol.  p.  31,  &c, 
Qorg,  pp.  521,  473,  de  Jit-p.  vi.  p.  496), — for  be 
thoraoghlj  proved  bit  courage,  not  only  in  the 
above-mentioned  expeditions  (see  especially  Plat 
Amp.  p.  2l9f  comp.  AlciU.  p.  194,  ApoL  p. 
38,  Ckmm.  p.  16%  UA,  p.  181 « iDiog;  LOrt.  iL 
22,  &c..  ilt.  ^T(•nrlL'''\  \mi  also  hy  the  resistance 
wbich  he  utreied,tint,a«  pretident  of  the  Prytaneia, 
to  ^e  unjost  eonteneo  of  death  pttmonnead  adjust 
the  rictora  of  Arginusae,  and  afterwards  to  the 
order  of  the  Thirty  Tyianta  for  the  apprehension 
of  Leon  the  Sahwninian  (PhU.  ApoL  p.  32  ;  Xeiu 
JtfaM.  L  1.  S  18,  iv.  4.  §  2  ;  Dice.  Laert  ii.  24  ; 
corap.  Lnsac,  I.e.  p.  89,  &c,  131)  ; — bat  because 
be  entertained  the  most  lively  conviction  that  be 
was  called  by  the  Deity  to  atrire,  by  means  of  bis 
te.-u-hinu  r.ini  life,  after  a  revival  of  moral  feelinjf, 
and  the  laying  of  a  scicnlitic  foundation  for  it 
(Plat  ^po/-  pP-  30,  31,  33,  EiUAyph.  p.  2,  Goiy. 
p.  521  ;  Xen.  Mem.  i.  ft.  §  l.*)).  For  this  reason 
an  internal  divine  voice  had  warned  him  against 
partidpating  in  poUtieal  affiiin  (PfaU.  ApA  pp.  31, 
36,  Gnr<j.  pp.  473,  fic,  .'i'21).  and  therefore  the 
■kill  le^iiiute  for  luch  pursuiu>  bad  remained  un- 
dordepod  in  him  (Plat  Gorrf.  p.  474%  When  it 
was  that  he  first  recognised  this  vn.ition.  cannot 
be  ascertained ;  and  probably  it  was  by  d^groea 
that,  owing  to  the  need  which  ho  Mt  in  fho  toter> 
oourse  of  minds  of  coming  to  an  understanding 
with  himself  he  betook  himself  to  the  active  dutiea 
of  a  teacher.  Since  Ariatopbanes  exhibited  bim  as 
the  representative  of  the  witlinga  and  sophists  in 
the  **C  ioud!«,"  which  ^vas  exhilnted  fr»r  the  first  time 
in  B.  c.  423,  he  must  already  have  obtained  a  wide- 
epread  reputation.  But  he  never  opened  a  school, 
nor  did  h'\  like  the  sophi-^t*  of  his  tirin\  deliver 
public  lectures.  Everywhere,  in  the  uuirket-piaoe, 
m  the  gyninadn,  and  in  the  workshope,  he  aooght 
and  found  opportunities  for  awnkeninj;  and  goidiQg, 
in  boys,  voutba,  and  men,  moral  consciousneat  and 
the  impwao  after  eeU^knowledge  respecting  the  end 

and  value  of  n-ir  actiniii;.  f)ii  thrvse  whom  he  had 
convinced  that  the  care  of  continually  becoming 
better  and  man  faitdligent  nrait  take  precedence 

of  all  other  cares,  he  was  sure  he  had  i  .nfi  rred 
the  greatest  benefit  (Plat.  Apol.  p.  3G,  comp.  pp. 
28,  29,  38,  30,  31,  33,  Symp.  p.  216,  Lack,  p. 
188  ;  Xen.  Menu  L  2.  §  64).  But  be  only  en- 
deavoured to  aid  them  in  developing  the  perms  of 
knowledge  which  were  already  present  in  them,  not 
to  communicate  to  them  ready  made  knowledge;  and 
he  therefore  pmfessed  to  practise  a  kind  of  mental 
midwifery,  just  as  his  mother  Phiienarete  excrci.scd 
the  corresponding  corporeal  art  (PbtL  netut.  p. 
149,  ib.  Heimlnrf.).  I'nwoariedly  and  inexorably 
did  he  fight  agaiust  all  falM  appearance  and  conceit 
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of  knowledge,  in  order  to  pave  the  wmjr  toi 
self-cognUioii,  and  th—witb,  at  d» 

true  knowledge,    ronscquently  to  the  roenlanr 
proud  sod  the  mentally  idle  he  appeared  aa 
teknblo  ben,  nd  often  eaoogli  expo  ' 
hitti  r  hatred  and  calumny  (Plat.  April,  pp.  22,  2.\ 
iis^wp.  p.  216,  Gon,  pa  482,  491,  52i2»  JUmm,  p. 
95t  Xon.  iireBi.tT.4.|19t  Diog.  LiAt.  a.  21, 
lb.  Menog. ).    Such  persons  might  eaaOy  bn  aBalad 
by  the    Clooda    of  Ariatophanra  into  refEardiiif 
Socratee  as  the  iMod  oi  the  aephbta,  altb^igh  he 
was  their  victotiouaoppononL   Altboi^  thestorf 
that  it  was  after  entering  into  a  barenin  with  th-^ 
accusers  of  Socrates  that  the  poet  held  huu  up  U> 
public  scorn  and  ridicule  (Aelian,      £L  &  IS; 
comp.  Frdret,  Ofjfmnii  ttis  mr  /r«  fa«««e»  ti  rn-r 
quelquet  CircoHsiaac£s  de  la  Coftdaauuitkm  d!a  Socra^c^ 
Mimoirm  da  VAcadimit  de$  Iwaeript.  xlrS.  f^MS^ 
&c),  is  a  palpable  invention,  since  the  first  exhibi- 
tion of  the     Clouds (in  OL  89. 1,  b.  c  423) 
preeidod  tbo  pweemlion  and  imiliiiwntiiw  of 
Socrates  hy  twenty-four  years,  still  that  the  omedj 
produced  a  lasting  unfavourable  impreaaMa  i»* 
specting  the  philosopher,  \m  himeelf  dwiiopod  in  Ao 
sfM'ech  which  he  made  in  his  own  dt  f.  nce  on  hi*  trial 
( Plat.  .4po^  ^  18, 19,  23^  25  ;  comp.  Xea.  Sfmp^ 
U.  §  0).   Tot  it  doea  not  appear  that  pereeaal  en- 
mity against  Soentoo  was  the  motive  for  tbe  pr»- 
duction  of  the  comedy  (Pbto  exhibits  Socrat«s 
engaged  in  the  most  confidential  converaatiaa  wita 
the  poet,  Sjfmp,  f,  239).   As  little  can  we  tax  ibo 
poet  with  a  cnlumny  proc»^ding  from  inalicionsw^ 
or  with  UK-auiiigless  butluouery,  since  aiiuu»t  all  bis 
comedies  exlribn  gnat  moral  earnestness  andwam 
love  for  his  cotmtry  (see  especiallv  Ackant,  676, 
&c.,  Vap.  1U71,  ^  1022,  Pac  732,  &c»  Aak 
537,  dse.;  cow  pi  SaUutMra  Oetuian  tnmlnlMK  eC 
the  "Clouds,"  Stuttgart,  1 842,  p.  19.  5cc.>.  It 

Spean  rather  to  have  been  Irom  a  oonvksioa  that 
a  nneientfcith  and  the  ancient  MMintiiOorfdlo 

regained  only  Vy  thnistincr  a>-ide  all  philosophy 
that  dealt  in  aabtietiei^  that  he  represented  So- 
entia,  tbo  but  known  of  ibo  philosopbert,  m  ^ 


hmd  of  that  sophistical  system  which  waa  boryiog 
all  morals  and  piety  (comp.  Suvem,  Uther  die 
Wolken  de»  Arittopiiamm^  p.  24,  ;  H6ts<b«^i, 
ArMopkum  mud  mtu  ZeUalter^  pi  268,  &c).  la 
ndojttiriL'  this  view  we  do  not  venture  to  decide  how 
lur  Au'-t  piiaiies  regarded  bis  exhibition  aa  oir- 
reeponding  to  tbe  peonUaiitioa  of  Soanloi,  «r  «Mi> 
tented  himself  with  pOfM^T^  ^  pHIMIthl 
bated  tendency. 

Attached  to  none  of  the  pnerailing  pnitiea,  So- 
crates found  in  each  of  them  his  friends  and  his 
enemies.  Hated  and  persecuted  by  Critias,  Clha- 
ridea,  and  otben  among  tbe  Thirty  Tyraxrta,  who 
had  a  special  n'ference  to  him  in  the  decn:»c  h 
they  issued,  forbidding  the  teaching  of  the  art  of 
oratory  (Xen.  Um\  2.  §§  31,  37).  bo  wm  » 
peached  after  their  banishment  and  by  their  o> 
ponenta.  An  (»ator  named  Lycon,  and  a  poet  (a 
friend  of  Thrasybnloi)  nned  IfolitM^  had  onittd 
in  the  impeachment  with  the  powerful  demagogae 
Anytus,  an  embittered  antagonist  of  the  sophists 
and  their  system  (Plat.  Mena,  p.  91),  and  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  band  which,  setting  oat  km 
Phyle,  forced  their  way  into  the  Peiraeea*,  aix! 
drove  out  the  Thirty  Tyrant*.  The  judgt**  aim 
are  described  as  persons  who  had  been  banished, 
nnd  who  had  returned  with  Thrasybulus  (Plat. 
ApoL  p.  21^    The  chief  articka  of  imyfnrhmrnt 
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that  Socmte*  wm  gaUty  «f  cocnmtbg  the 
routht  ^  datpiiing  tlw  tatdaiy  MImi  of  the 
»tat0»  putting  in  their  place  anmher  new  divinity 
Plat.  ApoL  pa  23, 24 ;  Xeu.  .Wcvm.  i.  1.  §  I  ;  Diog. 
UriM.  H.  4€l»  ik  Men*.).  At  Hm  ame  time  it 
lad  been  made  a  matter  of  accusAtion  n?i\inst  liim, 
iiat  Critia*,  the  mo«t  ruthleM  of  the  Tynmti,  had 
sooM  fwth  fipoa  hii  adiool  (Xra.  Mm,  L  2.  f  12 ; 
.nmp.  Aeschin.  adv.  Tim.  §  173,  Bekker).  Some 
axprBMMWM  of  hii^in  which  h»  had  found  fault  with 
Am  dwBOcnHk>l  node  of  dotting  by  lot,  had  dbo 

been  brought  up  against  him  (Xen-  J/fiw.  i.  2L  §9, 
compi.  58  )  ;  and  them  can  be  little  doubt  that  nae  waa 
Bttde  of  hi«  friendly  rebitioni  with  Theramenea,  one 
of  the  moat  influential  of  the  Thirty,  with  Plato's 
vnde  Charmidea,  who  fell  by  the  side  of  Critias  in 
th*  atniggle  with  the  popoUr  party,  and  with  other 
iriitccmts  in  order  to  inwtlo  a^unat  him  the 
party  which  at  that  time  was  dominant  ;  though 
some  Crienda  of  Socrates,  as  Chaenphon  for  example 
(Pkt.  ApoL  pp.  20,  31),  won  to  bo  finnd  fate 
ranks.     But,  greatly  as  his  dislike  to  unbridled 
democracy  may  have  noiuiahed  the  hatred  long 
coenoBoa  ■gHnns  biib,  inoi  pwKMOi  ap|NNnwB  wm 
nor,  strictly  speaking,  the  ground  of  the  hatred  ; 
■ad  the  impeachment  toqght  to  represent  him  as  a 
an  wbo  in  OTery  pmnt  or  fitv  waa  dangoroiia  to 
the  state. 

In  the  fullest  consciousness  of  his  innocence, 
Socratea  repels  the  charge  raised  against  him. 
fiia  ooBOtaat  admonition  in  reference  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  gods  had  been,  not  to  deviate  from 
the  maxims  of  the  state  (Xen.  Mem.  vt.  S.  §  15, 
oaBpk  L  1. 1  22)  ;  he  had  defended  &ith  in  ondoo 
and  portents  (ib.  iv.  3.  §  1 2,  i.  1.  §  fl,  &c.,  It.  7.  §  1 6  ; 
Plat  ApoL  pp.  2a,  &c,  2B,  20, 26, 35,  oomp.  PkmL 
pp.  66,  il8,Chto,p.44)iODdwiditUoioUhltet 
which  be  placed  in  hio  Dmrnmikm  otood  in  the 
riaaeit  connection.  Tint  bo  iatliidod  to  introdoee 
mw  dirimtieo,  or  waa  attadied  to  tbo  athfliitieol  aio> 
t$f>r(m*phia  of  Anaxagoras  (Plat  ApoL  p.  26,  comp. 
18),  his  acci!«eni  could  hardly  be  in  earnest  in  be- 
liering  ;  any  more  tlian  that  he  bad  taught  that  it 
was  allowable  to  do  anything,  even  what  was  dis- 
graceful, for  the  sake  of  giiin  (Xen.  Mem.  i.  '2.  § 
56 ),  or  that  he  hsul  exhorted  bis  disciples  to  despise 
thc&  parenu  and  lelatioM  (Mept,  i.  2.  §  19,  &&), 
■id  to  disobey  the  laws  (ib.  iv.  4.  §  12,  6.  §  6), 
or  had  aanctioned  ttie  maltreatment  of  the  po<»  by 
Oo  rieb  (Xan.  JfiNN.      I  58,  te.).    DM  tben 
tUtheHc  accusations  take  their  rise  merely  in  per- 
oiBol  hatred  and  envy?   Socaloo  himaelf  aeema 
bavo  ■■luuud  Ibit  OMh  wm  Ao  oiio  (Plot. 


ApoL  pp.  23,  28,  comp.  Mena,  p.  94  ;  Plat.  AleiLt, 
4 ;  Athen.  xii.  p.  534).  Yet  the  existence  of  deeper 
Vl&d  more  general  grounds  is  shown  by  the  wide- 
^■eod  dislike  towards  Socmtes,  which,  flio  yoon 
ofter  his  death,  Xenophcn  thotii^ht  it  necessary  to 
^ppoao  by  his  apulogeiic  wntutgs  (comp.  Plat. 

ppw  18,  19,  23).    Thia  ia  idso  indicated  by 
tba^  antagr>ni'*in  in  which  we  find  Aristophanes 
ifunst  the  phUoaopher,  an  antagonism  which,  as 
^  Have  teen,  conaot  bo  dodoeod  from  personal 
dislike.    Jnst  .is  the  poet  was  influenced  by  the 
conviction  that  every  kind  of  philosophy,  equally 
with  thai  of  fi»  sophists,  «>ald  tend  only  to  a 
further  relaxation  of  the  ancient  morals  and  the 
■ooent  (aith,  so  probably  were  also  a  considerable 
|Olt  «f  the  judges  of  Socnuea.  They  n>igiit  imagine 
that  it  was  their  duty  to  endeavour  to  dieck,  by 
the  condiwai^^  ^  il^^  nhilfttrrirhitr.  !bft  tw  whtlt 
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style  of  examining  into  morals  and  laws,  and  to 
restore  the  old  beroditary  fisith  in  their  unrestrielod 

validity  ;  especially  at  a  time,  wht-n,  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Thirty,  the  need  may  have  been 
felt  of  retnming  to  the  old  faith  and  the  old  man* 
ners.  But  the  assertion  with  regard  to  a  well  known 
depreciatory  opinion  of  Cato,  tiiat  that  oninion  ia 
the  moat  jnit  that  woo  over  nttered  (Fe«ohhaii«or, 

(iif  Athtner  und  Sttkralrs,  die  (irsrtzUchrn  und  Jer 
jFUvolutumdr,  ltt38),  cannot  be  maintained  without 
rejecting  tho  boat  aalbonticatod  aeeeinitoUiat  wa 
have  of  Socrates,  tad  *Btir^  Miaeoneoiving  the 
circumstances  of  the  time.  The  demand  that  the 
individoal,  abjuring  all  private  judgment,  should 
let  himaelf  be  guided  simply  by  the  Uwa  and 
maxims  of  the  state,  could  no  longer  be  made  at 
the  time  of  the  prosecution,  when  poets,  with 
Aristophanes  at  their  head,— ardently  desirona  aa 
he  was  for  the  old  constitution  and  policy,  —  ridi- 
culed, often  with  unbridled  freeUom,  the  gods  of 
tfw  otato  and  old  BMudms;  and  when  it  never 
occurred  to  any  orator  to  uphold  the  demand  that 
each  should  unconditionally  submit  himself  to  the 
aiiatbv  oonolitBtloiL  If  it  waa  breagbt  to  boor 
against  Socrates,  it  could  only  be  through  a  pas- 
sionate miaoonoeption  of  hia  views  and  iuteutiona. 
In  tho  caao  of  aono  few  tide  miawnwieptioa  adi^t 
rest  upon  the  miatake,  that,  by  doing  away  with 
free,  thoughtful  inquiry,  the  good  old  times  might 
be  brought  back  again.  With  most  it  probably 
proceeded  from  dOBOcratical  halsod  of  the  political 
maxims  of  Socratea,  and  from  pensonal  dislike  of 
bis  troublesome  exhortation  to  moral  sclt-examiu»- 
tioo.  (Comp.  P.  van  Limburg  Brower,  Apologia 
contm  Meliti  redimvi  C^umnuim^Gromn^^  1838  ; 
Preller,  in  the  HaUtr  AUyememe  LUeralur  Zeiiua^ 
1838,  No.  87,  Ik,  ad.  ZoUer,  4k  PMkmphie  dtr 

Griechrn,  ii.  73 — 104.  ResjK'ctiiig  the  form  of  the 
trial,  see  Meier  and  Schciman,  AUm&gL  I^rooau,  p. 
182.) 

While  Socrates,  in  his  defence,  describes  the 
wisdom  which  be  aimed  after  as  that  which,  after 
conacientiotu  self-examination,  geta  rid  of  all  illn« 
sion  tmA  obscurity,  and  only  owfO  d»  betttf,  Qod 
or  man,  and  God  more  than  man,  and  esteeraa 
virtue  above  everything  else  (Plat.  ApoL  p.  'I&f&e.^ 
comp.  35,  3(>,  38,  39),  he  repudiates  any  aoqaittol 
that  should  involve  the  condition  that  he  was  not 
to  inquire  and  teach  any  more  (ib.  p.  29).  Con- 
doamod  by  a  aajori^  of  only  tax  votoa,  and  called 
upon  to  speak  in  mitigation  of  the  sentence,  while 
he  defenda  hiffloalf  against  the  accusation  of  atiff- 
M^od  oalf«oiwNt,  he  expraaeoo  tbooonvielioB  that 
bo  doserveil  to  1k<  maintained  at  the  public  cost  in 
the  Pr}'taneium,  and  refuiea  to  acquiesce  in  tho 
adjudication  of  imprisonment,  or  a  large  fine,  or 
banishment  He  vfll  tMDt  to  nothing  more  than 
a  fine  of  thirty  minae,  on  the  security  of  Plato, 
Crito,  and  other  i'tieuds.  Coudcnuied  to  death  by 
the  judgea,  who  wan  inoanaed  by  thia  apeecb,  by  a 
majority  of  eighty  vote*,  he  departs  from  them 
with  the  proteatation,  that  he  would  rather  die  after 
sodi  adotaeo  than  Kva  after  ona  in  wblA  bo 
should  have  betaken  himself  to  an  endeavour  to 
move  their  piQf ;  and  to  those  who  had  voted  for 
htm  he  jaotiHoo  tbo  opeanoao  with  which  bo  bad 
exhibited  his  contempt  of  death  (p.  Sit,  kc).  The 
sentence  of  death  could  not  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion untd  after  the  return  of  the  vooool  which  had 
been  aent  to  Delos  on  thi-  periodical  Theoric  mistioa. 
Tba  thif^  dop  wJuolt  iolonroDod  between  iu  ro- 
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turn  and  the  oondemoation  of  Socrates  were  de- 
voted by  the  latter,  in  trndistmbed  repote,  to  poetic 
ftttaaqpH  (tfe«  fint  he  had  made  in  hit  life),  and  to 

th«  usual  conrerwition  with  his  frienda.  One  of 
these  conversations,  on  the  duty  of  obedience  to 
the  laws  even  in  the  caae  of  an  unjust  application 
of  tliom.  Plntn  has  ro<>ort<'(l  in  the  Crito,  so  called 
after  the  faiUiful  tollower  ul  the  condemned  man,  who 
lM»f»  tint  name,  and  who,  •Ithough  be  hfanself  bad 
become  bail  for  S'>crnt'-%  had  endeavr\nr<>d  without 
•nooeea  to  persuade  him  to  make  his  escape.  In 
aiMllnr,  Mtatad  or  w«iM  up  bj  Pklo  iIm 

Ph'udo,  Socrates  immediately  before  he  drank  the 
poiaoa  dereloped  the  grouada  of  his  immoTBUe 
MHviBtSoii  of  tiM  iuiMMUdlt3r  of  tho  oooL  The 
miner  in  which  the  a!>»t>nibled  friends,  in  the 
alternation  of  joyful  admiration  and  profound  grief, 
lauded  him  as  one  who*  by  the  divine  appointment, 
was  going  to  ft  ploOO  where  it  must  fare  well  with 
him,  if  with  any  one  ; — how  he  departed  from  them 
with  the  one  wish,  that,  in  their  care  for  themselves, 
tlMt  ii,  fbr  their  tnio  woiiuo^  thoy  would  cheririi  in 
their  memories  his  latest  and  hiR  earlier  sayinps  ; — 
and  howy  with  his  last  breath,  he  designates  the 
tmnntkn  «•  tiM  HCi  tb«t  lioo  bojraad  do«th  m  tiio 
true  recovery  from  a  state  of  impurity  and  disease, 
—^1  this  is  set  befino  na  with  such  liveliness,  that 
-we  gladly  aeeord  with  tiio  doiing  wmdo  elF  tiio 
dialogue  : — '*Thus  died  the  m:iii.  who  of  all  with 
whom  we  were  acquainted  was  in  death  the  noblest, 
in  life  the  wisest  and  most  jttsL**  (Plal. 
59,  115,  Hi],  ftb  iBHtM  mmi 

Jifcm.  iv.  R.  §  4,  .Sec.) 

To  the  Hccusationi  which  were  brought  against 
Socrates  in  hit  impeachment  subsequent  envien 
and  haters  added  others,  of  which  that  impeach- 
ment takes  no  cognisance,  and  which  are  destitute 
of  aO  ovadibOitjr  on  otiier  grounds.  Tho  aeaua- 
tion  that  he  was  addicted  to  the  rice  of  paederast ia 
(Luciaa  d€  Vomo^  c4^  and  in  contradiction  Maxim. 
*yt»  DkttH*  zxT*  zxvL  nvtL  t  3.  M.  Ooonor, 

Socrafe*  sandus  paf  i<  'ii>fii.  Tra;.  :i  1  lllion.  17(»!)), 
we  do  not  hesitate,  supported  by  his  uaawbiguous 
ozpreosions  respecting  the  eooenee  of  tnie,  spi- 
ritual love  in  Xenophon  (^mp.  i).  ^  2, 1  &C 
M,'yn.  i.  2.  §  29,  &c,  3.  §  8,  &c.)  and  Plato  {Si^wp. 
p.  222,  &c.),  to  reject  as  a  cuiumny.  Also  the 
■BOOont  that  in  consequence  of  a  NOOlation  of  the 
people  allowing  lni>;tmy,  which  was  passed  during 
the  Pelopunucsuiu  war,  he  was  married  to  two 
wonoD  at  tho  mm  tfaM  (Plot.  AHML  ^  8S5  s 
Athen.  xii.  p.  555.  ^r,  ;  niog.  Lue'rt.,  &c.),  is  to 
be  sot  aside  as  unfounded,  since  the  existence  of 
JBj  iadi  HwokHioBof  the  people  cannot  bo  proved, 
while  the  Soemtioi  know  of  only  one  wife,  Xan- 
thippe, and  tho  account  itself  is  not  free  from 
oontradictiont.  J.  Lusac,  following  Bentley  and 
others,  completely  refutes  it  {LnLAUtdtM^ftmim 
&>ertiiL*,  Lngd.  BjiU  1KU9). 

Whellier,  and  how  soon  after  the  death  of  So- 
jOatOi,  npOBtance  sflltod  the  Athenians,  and  his 
accusers  met  with  contempt  and  punishment  ;  and 
further  whether  and  when,  to  expiate  the  crime, 
n  kiain  otatoo,  tho  work  of  Ljoq^pM,  was  dedi- 
cated to  his  memory  (Plut.  lir  luvid.  d  (hlio,  p. 
£37,  dec  i  Diog.  Laiitt,  ii.  A'i.  ib.  Menag.),  it  is  not 
OMjr  to  dotonnino  wMi  any  certainty,  in  oeooo- 
.qiience  of  the  indefinitiness  of  the  statements. 
Five  years  after  his  execution,  Xenophon  found 
himself  obliged  to  compooe  the  AfsaioraWia,  in 
■  "    *       -  (Gwip.A.fioeckh,db^- 
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mtUiaU  qiuxm  I'laio 
/ktiw^  p.  19.) 

II.  Among  those  who  attached  themaeh 
more  than  ordinary  intimacy  to  Socratea,  ttrrm 
were  attracted  mainly  by  the  spiritual  power  whki 
he  eaeicised  over  men.    To  learn  this  power  £t«« 
him.  that  tliey  might  apply  it  in  the  condnct  cf  r*"* 
atl'ain  of  the  state,  was  probably  the  imiiie«l«a:r 
ofe^  of  Ml  lik«  Critias  (for  A'ldhiadea,  who  is 
here  named  in  conTiectini  with  him  —  X'.  n.  Jiif^i. 
L  2.  §  14,  6lc  —  was  doubtless  astuautfd  bj  a 
nobler  ■dilwlliwi  fbr  tho  whole  perae—l 
of  the  philosopher  ;   ve  espr^ially  Plat, 
p.  213,  dtc.),  and  such  remained  attached  to  hna 
only  tin  aabition  hvfiM  thon  hi  odMr  dnveciaaa. 
( Jtliers  sought  to  dive  into  the  teaching         hfe  <?f 
Socrates,  in  order  to  obtain  fiw  themselTe^  and 
othera  an  enduring  rale  of  morality  (oomp.  Xen. 
Mem.  L  2.  §  48).    How  his  image  had  cohibttod 
itself  to  them  and  impressed  itwlf  npon  tbem, 
several  among  them  endeavoured  to  reinier  asani- 
fest  by  noting  4owb  Ao  oonwiwiiiiiiu  at  wUiA 
they  hnd  heen  present.   Among  «nch  Xcnopboa 
and  Aeschines  hold  the  chief  rank,  tiiotigb  tbej 
oodd  harilj  havo  been  tho  only  vam  wriw  coao* 
posed  Ruch  memorials.    Others  felt  themselw 
ttiged  to  developo  still  fiirthor  tho  ontlioaa  of  tho 
Socntio  doctrino,  and,  noeoidiny  to  thohr  wj^anl 
bent   and  their  different  modes  of  apprvhendicg 
and  developing  it,  arrived  at  very  different  theo- 
ries. But,  persnadod  that  thor  wore  only  advauiciug 
on  the  path  marked  o«t  hj  oomitoa,  they  mil  wed 
to  him  their  own  peculiar  amplifications  of  Ui 
doctrines.   Just  as  in  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  evoa 
in  the  Timaeus  and  the  Lawa,  we  find  Socnuea 
brought  forward  as  leading,  or  at  l(»ist  introduriiy 
the  conversations  and  investigations,  so  aiae 
chsides,  Antistbenea,  and  oAnt  oiMi  to  hnf*  fl»> 
deiivoiiri'd  in  their  dialogues  to  glorify  bim,  and  to 
exhibit  him  as  the  origimUor  of  their 
(  AtiMB.    ]».3ie,  e  t  A.  Ooffino,  iV.if .  H.  17r 

Cli.  A.  Hrnndis.  Ucberdie  Gruudlinifn  JerLeitr<im 
ik)Cfuie$t  ia  the  J^kem.  Museum^  ltt27,  i.  p.  1 2U.  &c) 
In  this  way  amiio  two  essentially  difiinvnt  reprvaea- 
tations  of  i^ocrates,  and  in  antiquity  it  was  alieadj 
disputed  whether  Plato  or  Xenophon  fS^xt.  Errsp. 
adr.  Math.  vii.  H),  or  even  whether  I'iaio  or  A«- 
chines  (Ari!.tid.  Omt,  PkL  ii  p.  367,  oonp«.  4«4) 
had  sketched  the  more  accurate  picture  of  the  man. 
He  himself  left  either  absolutelj  nothistt  in  a 
wriHonfmn  (Ci& dii <M. ffi.  I« i  VVAdBdlm. 

fori.  p.  328  ;  Diog.  Lacrt.  i.  IG).  or  only  a  rhyth- 
mical version  of  some  of  Aesop's  fablaa  and' the 
intndoelioa  to  a  hyaa  to  Apollo,  which  ho  Ini 
oonipo!«<-d  during  his  iafiiaonraent,  when  ibrthi 
first  time  in  his  life  no  made  any  attempts  in 
▼erse  (Plat.  Pha»L  p.  61).   The  quotations  tiut 
antiyuU^  pPMCssed  of  it  were  of  doubtful  aothsn* 
ticity  (Diog.  L,Ticrt.  ii.  42  ;  Therai»t,  Or  ,i.  nr. 
p.  321).    What  we  possess  from  Aeachmcs,  that 
is  well  authenticated,  is  limited  to  HgnwTi,  Wo 
hare  therefore  only  to  decide  for  Xenopheo,  whs 
exhibited omaiderable  mental  affinity  with) 
oriorPktou  Now Pfaoo na^BBOtfy i 
tes  occupy  his  own  place,  and  transfers  to  Lira  the 
docttinos  that  were  peculiar  to  If. 
phon  on  tiie  oontiarj  oxhibita  no  otiicr  fail 
than  that  of  comnmniciting  information  with: 
lity,  and  refrains  from  miiiog  up  with  his  repre- 
sentation anything  that  was  peculiar  to  humeiu 
Thb  «H  10  BMh  tha  OMiir  te  ^6m.m  h  mm 
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tiot  hi''  purpose  to  develop©  the  Socratic  doctrine, 
and  M  he  was  not  capable  of  penetxaiiof  into  tlie 
peodKMi^^    a  phikMOfthfe  Moda  af  uiBkiii|^  Bvt 

for  that  ▼err  reason  hi-*  representation,  with  all 
iu  fidalilv,  aa  not  ariaptfid  to  give  ub  a  mfficieat 
pMtan  M  tlM  nMon  mnm  aB  aDtiquity  regaiM  m 
th«  onginator  of  a  new  era  in  philoeophj,  and 
whose  life  each  of  hit  diiciplei,  eepecially  Plato 
the  moot  diitingtti«hed  of  them,  regarded  aa  a 
modil*  Ma— m  it  was  the  okfiBl  at  Xenophon, 
by  way  of  defence  against  the  accusera  of  Soornten, 
nietely  to  |iaint  him  as  the  morally  spotless,  pious, 
taapwla,  dear-sighted,  nnjnstly  con- 
demned man,  not  as  the  founder  of  new  philoso- 
phical iofBUj.  It  may  easily  be  understood  there- 
■WHiii  tfcw  wata  wito  apWow  li  Mitlqmty 
aa  to  li^ether  the  more  satisfactory  picture  of 
SocMln  waa  U»  be  Ibond  in  Plata,  in  Xanophoa, 
•r  in  Aawhinai.  Sm  ika  itet  af  BnakarVofH^ 
erer  it  had  baeome  nsoal  to  go  back  to  Xenophon, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  authorities,  as  the 
soorce  of  the  only  authentic  delineation  of  the 
ymml  danMlaCHtics  and  philosopkf  «f  Socrates, 
or  to  fill  up  the  gaps  left  by  him  by  means  of  the 
accounts  of  Plato  (Mdners,  Gt$ckkhie  der  \Vi$seH- 
•dHflM^  fi.  p.  4M,  Aa.),  tU  BibWannadMr  atarted 
the  inquiry,  **  What  con  Socmtes  have  been,  be- 
ads* what  XanopboQ  telU  ns  of  him,  without  con- 
Micting  that  andkorilgr,  and  ivlal  anal  ka  kafa 
brt-ii,  to  have  justified  Plato  in  bringing  him  for- 
vaid  aa  he  does  in  bis  dialogues?"^   (£/«6er  den 
Wmtk  At  Sotraim  al$  Pkikmpheii,  in  tha 
Imtdlnn^   der  Berliner  Jfarfmtt,   iH.  pu  50, 
Ac,  1818,  reprinted  in  Schleierroacher's  Wtrke, 
^  iii.  pt.  2,  p.  293,  &c. ;  translated  in  the  Phi- 
Uogieal  Mnaeam,  ToLiL  pwAtttAa.)  Dissen,too, 
had  a}n>ady  pointed  out  some  not  inconsiderable 
coDUadictiona  in  the  doctrine*  of  the  Xenophontic 
Biaalua  {d»  FMbtaiMt  mmmK  fcXinipilBiiifidh 

Sryrafe  Comnuntariu  trtuh'ta.  Getting.  1812;  re- 
priatcd  ia  Dis«n'a  iOetas  Sdkrifim,  p.  87,  &c). 
^ww  wv  nsaw  imeea  was  docsbw*,  sbv  maener 

tf  human  wisdom,  who,  without  concerning;  hini- 
■•If  with  tha  aveatigation  of  the  secrets  of  nature, 
^Mmi  to  hiing  philosophy  back  inim  heaTea  to 
earth  (Cic.  Acad,  I  4,  TWc  t.  4  {  COmp«  AwUmHu 
Aietapk.  i.  6,  lie  Pari  Anim.  i.  p.  642.  2R),  was 
fiv  from  intending  to  introduce  a  regubirly  or- 
ganised  ifalMa  af  philosophy ;  but  that  he  made 
BO  endearoars  to  go  back  to  the  ultimate  foutida- 
tions  of  hta  doctrine,  or  that  Uiat  doctrine  was  racil- 
kting  and  aal  wilhoat  aaomdidiaM,  ai  Wiggers 

(i^i  hi-*  Life  of  Sorrairs,  p.  184,  &c,)  and  others 
y«*me>  we  cannot  poaaibly  s^ard  aa  a  wcU 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^p^BR^  usitifl^^  liji^^  mij^BB^p^^^  ^ib^i^i^k^^i^pIb^I  ifcifr'^ 
^ence  upon  the  most  distinguished  men  of  his 
'iao  ia  to  become  an  inexplicable  riddle,  and  the 
^Mviiion  of  a  Plato,  a  Eucleides,  and  others,  that 
indabtad  to  htm  for  the  frnila  af  tMr 
••a  iBTestigations,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere 
fliiision.  Now  we  ftiily  admit  that  in  the  repre- 
wntation  of  tha  penonal  character  of  Socrates 
"»to  and  Xenophrin  coincide  (see  Ed.  Zeiler's 
PhUotopkm  dsr  GneekcHy  voliL  p.  16,  and 
further,  ihal  Somtai  aJ)n*lai  Ua  traalaMnt  af 

tn?  >ni\i;cft  of  his  converKition  accrirditi^r  as  thn^e 
«ath  whom  ha  had  to  do  entertained  such  or  such 
^'isvi,  waia  BOW  or  leas  endowed,  and  had  mad* 
more  or  lesa  pngreaa;  and  therefore  did  not  al- 

my  the  same  on  the  same  subject  {Xfnophon. 
■^'•Delhruck,  Uonn,  1823.  pp.  64,  &c  1^2,  Ajcj. 
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Bnt,  on  the  other  hand,  in  Xenophon  we  miss 
vtvsj  thing  like  a  ptaetcatiim  compnbenMon  «l 
tha  ftmilamwital  id«aa  af  tlia  toaHa  deetriaa  ta 

which  he  himself  makes  reference.  The  repr^ 
aentationa  of  Phuo  and  Xenophon  bowerer  may 
ba  ^mf  vaD  haiamuliid  with  each  other,  nartly 
by  tha  aHaB^>tion  that  Socrates,  as  tha  origmater 
of  a  new  m  of  philosophical  development,  must 
hare  made  the  first  steps  in  that  which  was  its 
distinctiTe  direction,  and  the  immediate  aiai* 
Testation  of  which  consisted  in  bringing  into  more 
distinct  and  prominent  lalief  the  idea  and  form 
of  triaalUakaaaMiia  (aaaSehleienaaehorlntha 

above  quoted  treatise) ;  partly  by  the  careful  em- 
ployment of  tha  ranarka  mada  by  Aiiatotle  r*> 
apeetin|  tha  Soentfie  dodria*  aod  the  pdali  af 
distinction  between  it  and  that  of  PUto  (Ch*  iL 
Bnadi^  in  tha  above-mentionod  treatise; 
waaHNMi  mt  grmmutm  ramsHasa  /iiMoeopaie,  u. 
1*  |k  90^  tebX  Xhaie  ranaiks,  though  not  niuw> 
rane,  are  deciaiTe  on  account  of  their  acutenesa 
and  pmaiaioD,  as  wall  as  by  their  referring  to  tha 
most  impBilMit  paialB  In  tha  phfloiaphj  af  8a« 

crates. 

III.  The  philosophy  of  the  Greeks  before  So* 
cmtes  had  sought  first  (among  the  loahan)  aftir 
the  inherent  foundation  of  generated  existence 
and  changing  phenomena,  and  then  (among  tha 
BMliea)  a&r  Aa  Ilea  af  ahiilate  eatSaBea. 
Afterward!*,  when  the  ideas  of  being  and  etmung 
into  beiiu  had  coam  into  hostile  opposition  to  each 
other,  it  had  made  trial  of  various  insufficient 
modes  of  reconciling  them  ;  and  lastly,  raising  tha 
inquiry  after  the  absolutely  true  and  certain  in  our 
knowledge,  had  arrived  at  the  assumption  that 
numbers  and  their  rektions  are  not  only  the  oieo* 
lu(e/if  true  and  eertainy  but  the  foundation  of 
things.  Iu  efforts,  which  had  been  penraded  by  a 
paM  appreciation  of  truth,  «ae»  Aaa  aypoaed  ta 
the  attacks  of  a  sophistical  system,  which  con- 
cerned itself  only  about  aecoring  an  appeasance  a£ 
haawledfai  aad  whieh  hi  Aa  flrat  hMteaee  hideed 
applied  itself  to  the  dianietricilly  opposite  theories 
of  eternal,  perpetual  cosiu^  otto  emtence,  and 
ef  aochangeable,  abeoktalT  aim^  and  single 
sahlaaM^  bat  soon  directed  its  meet  daageaMM 
weapons  against  the  ethico-relicions  consciousness, 
which  iu  ilie  lust  ten  years  bctbre  the  Pelopon« 
nesian  war  had  already  bemi  aa  much  shmcaab 
Whoever  intended  to  oppose  that  sopliistical  sys- 
tem with  any  succeaa  would  have,  at  the  aama 
timi^  alkantolair  Aaiaaritaiimi  far  a  nwval 
of  the  contradictions,  which,  having  been  left 
by  the  eaiiiar  philoaophy  without  any  tillable 
Mda  ti  nmmag  them,  had  baai  aaroloyed  by 
the  sophists  with  so  much  skiH  fw  neir  own 
purpose*.  In  order  to  establish,  hi  eonfntation  of 
the  sophists,  dmt  the  human  mind  sees  itself  com- 
peUed  to  press  on  to  truth  and  certainty,  not  only 
in  the  general  but  alv>  in  reference  to  the  rules  and 
laws  of  our  actions,  and  is  capable  of  doing  so,  it 
waa  n«oeaaar}-  first  of  all  that  to  the  huaiifaa  pi^ 
viously  dealt  with  there  should  be  added  a  new 
one,  that  after  knowledge,  as  such.  It  wa*  a  new 
inquiry,  huaaiiih  ai  fmvlmdf  tha  Mhid,  beh^ 

entirely  direct,  d  towards  the  otjaetlfe  tiniverse, 
had  regarded  knowledge  raqiecttng  it  ae  a  neoea- 
sary  rafleellaa  tt  ^  wMianf  paying  any  doser 
regard  to  that  daMBt  ti  knowledge  which  ii 

esvntially  suVijective.  Eren  the  Pythatroreana, 
who  came  the  ueareit  to  that  inquiry,  had  pei^ 
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vrifcd  indeed  that  the  existence  of  aomething  abto- 
latcly  true  and  oertatn  miut  be  pretuppoaed,  but 
iiiftirigMing  tatAm  what  knowledge  u 
and  how  it  may  be  developed.  It  was  the 
ftwakeni^g  of  the  idea  of  knowledge,  and  the  fint 
irttanuim  of  h,  whkii  made  ike  phfloeopliy  of 
Socrates  the  turning-point  of  a  new  period,  and 
gave  to  it  its  fructifying  power;  Before  we  inquire 
■iter  the  existence  of  uiinge  we  ami  eataUUi  ia 
our  own  minds  the  ul^i  of  them  (Xen.  Afem.  iv. 
6.  §  1,  13,  iv.  5.  §  12  ;  Plat.  ApoL  p.  21,  Ac; 
ArisL  Metaph.  i.  6,  de  Part.  Anim.  i.  1,  p.  642. 28); 
and  for  that  rra«<m  we  ■ml  cone  to  an  vndar> 
standing  with  oiirselvM  respecting  what  belongn  to 
man,  before  we  inquire  after  the  nature  of  Uiings 
la  |MMal  (Xml  Mm,  L  1.  f  11,  eoap.  i.  f  7  ; 

An»t  MftajJi.  i.  6.  de  Part.  Anim.  i.  I ).  Sncrntes 
Mcordingiv  takes  up  the  inquiry  reepectinff  know- 
Mg»  In  tha  fim  imlMwai  and  abwal  aioniifely, 
xn  reference  to  moral  action ;  bat  hn  it  10  penetrated 
with  a  sense  of  the  power  of  knowledfe,  tkat  he 
maintains  that  where  it  is  attained  to,  thera  moml 
action  will  of  necessity  be  found ;  or,  aa  he  ex- 
presses it,  all  virtue  is  knowledge  (X«'n.  Mrm.  iii. 
9.  §  4,  iv.  6  ;  Plat.  Prohig.  p.  32!',  iVc.  34;*,  ^c.j 
ArisL  iSKA.  Nic.  vi.  13,  iii.  11,  Eth.  Ettdcm.  i.  5, 
iii.  1,  Moffn.  Mor.  i.  1.  3.*»)  ;  for  knowledge  is 
always  the  strongest,  and  cannot  be  overpowered 
br  appetha  (Anab  BA.  Nioom,  iril.  8,  Eudenu 
TiL  13;  Plat  Protag.  p.  3*) 2,  &c.).  Therefore  no 
man  willingly  acts  wickedly  (Arist.  Magn,  Mor.  i. 
8,  eeapTXeB.  Mmu  ilL  8. 1 4,  hr.  6.  §  6, 1 1 ;  Pkt. 
ApoU  p.  2.',  e.  t  fm  wSU  appeared  to  him  tn 
1»  inseparably  competed  with  knowledge.  But 
jnet  as  knowledge,  as  such,  that  ia  without  regard 
to  the  diTonity  of  tiw  objecta  to  which  it  is 
directed,  is  something  nintrle,  so  alio  he  could 
admit  only  a  m»yU  virtue  (Xen.  Mem.  iii.  9.  §  2  ; 
Arist  Em.  Nid^  ill  1,  JMna.  iiL  1)  ;  and  as  little 
could  he  recognise  an  essential  diversity  in  the 
directions  which  virtue  took,  aa  in  the  practice  of 
It  by  penont  off  iUkmtt  atallen  and  sex  (Arist 
P<^U.  i.  13).  It  may  easily  be  conceived,  therefore, 
that  he  did  not  Tonton  to  aepamte  hanpineea  from 
t^iitBai  ttA  tiart  ba  mcpiaaMy  datead  tha  8mer 
more  accurately  fupood  oondud  («i)«rpa^»a)  in  dis- 
tinction from  ^)od  forinMt  (r^i/x^o,  Xen.  Mtm, 
iii.  9.  S  14)  ;  a  distinction  in  which  ia  expressed 
the  most  important  diversity  in  all  later  treatment 
of  ethics,  which  wts  down  either  a  certain  mode  of 
Itexng  or  acting^  as  such,  or  else  the  mere  enjoy- 
ment that  rsaaHa  lhaiaftiw>  w  llml  arttiak  ia  in 
itself  valuable. 

But  how  doea  knowled^  derelope  itaelf  in  ns  ? 
Ia  tUa  'WKfx  tiw  Ijiao,  oMdnad  ly  meana  of  in- 
duction, as  that  which  is  general,  out  of  the  indi- 
vidual fiKta  of  consdovaness,  ia  settled  and  fixed 
bymaaaaafiaAailiaB.  Thoaaamtbatwaaeiaitific 
processes,  which,  according  to  the  most  express 
testimonies  of  Aristotle  and  others,  Socrates  first 
discorered,  or  rath«  first  pointed  out  (Arist  Afe<. 
atiil  4  ;  comp^  Zaa.  Mem,  iv.  6.  §  I  ;  PhU.  AftL 
p.  22,  &c.)  ;  and  although  he  did  not  att'^mpi  to 
develope  a  logical  theory  of  them,  but  raiiier  con- 
Mad  himself  with  tlw  iiiilwly  pnettoe  of  them, 
he  may  with  good  reason  be  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  theory  of  scientific  knowledge. 
Baaaalsai,  Iwwafvar,  alwaya  aattiay  oat  Anai  wmu 

was  immediately  admitted  (Xen.  Mem.  iv.  R.  §  15), 
exercised  this  twofold  process  on  the  most  difiisrent 
aolyccti^  and  in  doi^g  ao  waa  led  to  obtain  an  inr 


sight  into  this  or  that  one  of  them,  not  «o  Timc^i  Vr 
the  end  in  view  as  by  the  neceesity  for  calliii|r  fer.t 
self-knowledge  and  self-aadcntaiidliig;  For  tius 
end  he  endeavoured  in  the  first  place,  and  ch--*T. 
to  awaken  the  consciousncas  of  ignooKioa  ;  aoiii  v> 

of  knowledge  is  already  contained  in  1)« 
maintains  that  ha  had  been  declared  bj  tiM 
Delphic  god  to  la  tiM  wisnt  of  Mn,  becmase 
did  not  delude  himself  with  the  idea  tlust  lie  knew 
what  he  did  not  know,  and  did  not  anrt^rai'  tt- 
himself  any  wisdom  (Plat  Apol.  pp.  21,  25,  TWi. 
p.  150)l  To  call  fiicA  diatrnat  in  yisaiadad 
knowledge  he  used  to  exercise  his  p<<^tiar  imor, 
which,  directed  against  himself  as  against  otii«t^ 
loat  aU  olbaaiva  poigaaacy  (Plat  db        i  ^as; 

Symp.  p.  216,  nienrt.  p.  InO,  Mrnn^  p.  80  ;  Xrc 
Mem.  iv.  2).    Convinced  that  he  ooald  <4iCaia  his 
object  only  by  leading  to  the  spontaaaana  asMtk 
after  truth,  he  throughout  maile  use  of  the  di.J-  a! 
fonn  (which  passsd  from  him  to  the  moat  dt&xcac 
rsndflmana  «f  fab  sdiool),  and  dealgaataa  ^ 
inclination  to  supply  <Hie^  deficiencies  in  one's  own 
investigation  by  association  with  others  atrivir  c  t  - 
wards  the  same  end,  as  true  love  (Brandis,  Gtva^ 
(/er  grietiiimii-rimiKSkm  Pkilot.  iL  pi  64  ).   But  heww 
ever  deeply  Socrates  felt  the  need  of  advacciri? 
in  self-development  with  others,  and  by  mrsns  ui 
them,  the  inclination  and  the  capahflity  ftr  wiaq^ 
ping  himself  up  in  the  abstraction  of  solitary  n;ei:  t». 
tion  and  diving  into  the  depths  of  his  own  tuiiKi.  was 
equally  ta  be  ftaad  in  bns  (Pkl  S^fmp.  pp.  174, 
2J0).    And  again,  si'le  by  side  with  1  is  incessant 
endeaTOor  thorMghly  to  understand  himself  tbrre 
stood  Ae  aenaa  m  the  need  of  Olonunatioo  by  a 
higher  iiiftpiration.   This  he  was  ranriaead  waa 
imparted  to  him  from  time  to  time  by  the  mo- 
nitions or  warnings  of  au  iutorua!  voice,  which  he 
designated  kia  lBl|ldnor.    By  this  w  e  are  Lot  ta 
understand  a  personal  penius,   a-^  Plii-  .r  h  {d* 
Gtnio  Soandit^  &  20),  Apuleius  {de  Lk»t  itomL 
p.  Ill,  Ae.ad.BBdLX  aad  aCban,  and  prsbiMy 
also  the  accusers  of  Socrates,  sssnmed  ;  as  little 
was  it  the  offyriqg  of  an  enthusiastic  pbaatainr,  aa 
modaraa  baft  might,  or  the  pfadaatiaa  «r  Aa 
Socrstic  irony,  or  of  cunning  political  calculatiMb 
It  was  rathar  tlia  yet  indefinitely  developed  idea 
of  a  divine  ratdation.  (See  especially  bchleier> 
macher,  in  Us  tianslation  of  the  wofka  of  PlaM^L 
2,  p.  432,  Ac.)     On  that  account  it  is  always 
descriLn'd  only  as  a  divine  something,  or  a  diviae 
sign,  a  divine  voice  (oivtMor,  ^sunf.  Plat.  Plmatr, 
p.  242,  de  licp.  vi.  p.  406,  ApU.  p.  31,  \ 
This  voice  had  refsrenoe  to  actions  the  issue 
of  which  aadd  aat  be  anticipated  by  ealealaliaa, 
whether  it  manifested  it--  If,  nt  lea»t  immeiiiattlv, 
only  in  the  way  of  warning  "ptny*  certain  actioM 
(PUt  ApoL  pw  31),  or  avw  near  and  then  as 
urging  him  to  their  performance  (Xen.  A/ess.  Ld| 
iv.  3.  §  12,  kc).    On  the  other  hand  this  damo- 
nium  was  to  be  perceived  as  little  m  refertaice  to 
the  mond  value  of  actions  aa  in  r^eraaea  ta  aa^ 
jects  of  knowledge.    Socrates  on  the  contranr  ei- 
pressly  forbids  the  having  recourse  to  oracles  en  a 
level  witb  wUeb  he  pbces  h»  fli  niTalaa,  la 
reference  to  that  which  the  gods  have  en.ibh  d  men 
to  find  by  meana  af  laflactian.  (Xen.  Mem.  i  1. 1 
6,4c) 

Thus  fi<ir  the  statements  of  Xenophon  and  Plata 
admit  of  being  very  well  reconciled  both  with  one 
analhat  and  with  thoaa  of  Adatotlab  Bat  this  u 
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rtot  the  CMe  with  reference  to  the  mote  exact 
definitioaa  and  carrying  out  of  the  iim  tt  tiud 
knowledge  which  should  have  moral  action  as  its 
Immediate  and  necessary  consequence.   What  is 
comprised  in,  and  what  is  the  source  o^  this  know> 
ledge  ?     Is  it  to  be  derived  merely  fnun  custom 
th<»  special  ends  arid  interestis  of  the  subject 
whick  acts?   £very  thing,  according  to  the  Xenu- 
phoatie  Socmtes,  is  good  and  baantiful  merely  for 
that  to  which  it  stands  in  a  proper  relation  {Mnn. 
ui.  8.  9  ^  7).   The  good  is  nothing  else  than  ttie 
tteelbl,  dM  banlifid  aatUafilM  than  the  serrice- 
aMe  (Aff-m.  iv.  fi.  §  8,  &c.,  Sj/wp.  ,5.  §  3,  Ac),  and 
alauMt  thzoi^ottt,  moial  precepts  are  referred  to 
th*  luotivaa  of  atfli^  and  enjoyment  (A/mhl  L  A» 
I  6,  iL  1.  §  1,  iv.  3.  §  9,  &c.;  comp.  ii.  1.  §  27. 
Sm^  L  6.  S  9,  ir.  8.  §  6) ;  while  on  the  contrary 
tba  FlfltonK  Socmtes  nerer  ankM  «M  «f  an  aign- 
■Mi  iMOided  on  the  identity  of  the  good  and  the 
af^reeable.     In  the  passages  which  have  been 
brought  forward  to  show  that  he  does  {Protap. 
pp.  353t  &c  333),  he  is  manifestly  arguing  ad 
liurninem  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  sophistical 
aatagooiat*    Now,  that  the  doctrine  of  bocrates 
wamA  ka»»  iMaa  a  a^'eontiadietofy  oMb  if  an  tiM 
one  hnd  it  laid  down  the  above  assertions  respect- 
ing koBWltdgat  and  undertook  to  prove  that  only 
good  fioodnalt  and  not  good  fotne  («J»]p«{fa  not 

tJrux^a),  was  valuable  in  itself  (Xt'ii.  Mem.  iii. 
i>.  §  \\\  and  yet  on  the  other  hand  referred  the 
good  to  the  naefol  and  the  agneaUa,  avMi  iht 
defenders  of  the  repwaentation  givon  Iqr  Xeno- 
phon  admit,  but  suppose  that  thit  coittntdiction 
was  ail  unavoidable  cunsequcnce  of  the  abstract 
and  merely  dHnud  conception  of  nrtue  as  know- 
ledge (aeo  especially  Zeller,  Lc  ii.  p.  G.'?,  Ac). 
Bat  howerer  Uttle  isocrates^ma^^ve  had  occauon 

prised  in  this  knowledge,  i.  e.  of  establishing  a 
scientifically  oi;gamsed  syatam  of  cthica  (and  in 
iwt,Meov&«  to  ArModa,  Al.  AdM.  Is,  ha 
investigated  what  virtue  was,  not  how  and  whence 
it  originated),  he  could  not  possibly  have  sub- 
ordinated knowledge,  to  which  he  attributed  itieh 
unlimited  mvmv  af  which  ho  afirmed  tli.it 
opposing  desires  were  powerless  against  it.  to 
enjoyment  and  utility.  A  man  who  himself  m 
loanifestlj  ttnmlled  hia  onm  fhriaaantal  maxim 
could  not  possibly  have  pNBnently  enchained 
and  inspired  minds  like  thoat  «l  Alcibiades,  £a- 
akidn.  Platan  and  athan^  la  tel  Samtoa  de- 
clared in  the  most  decisive  manner  that  the  validity 
of  moral  requiremenu  was  independent  of  all  re- 
ImMa  te  vdfiue,  nay  ofan  to  Ua  and  daadi,  aad 

unlimited  (PUt  Apol.  pp.  28,  38,  CVdo,  p.  4a  ; 
comp.  Xen.  Mem.  i.  2.  §  64,  6.  §  9),  and  in  those 
tfalognes  of  Plato  in  which  the  historical  Socrates  is 
more  partknUarly  exhibited,  aa  in  the  Protagoras, 
Charmides,  Laches,  and  Euthyphro,  we  find  him 
cftrin^  the  most  vigorous  rvsistance  to  the  as- 
tonptioa  that  the  aflrawMa  ar  useful  has  any 
yalue  for  MS.    That  Socrates  must  rather  have  had 
ui  view  a  higher  ^adaa  of  knowledge,  inherent  in 
the  self  iwindBBwaii»  aa  aaah,  ar  da«elo|nng  itself 
from  it,  is  shown  by  the  expressions  selected  by 
Aristotle  (foiOT%UM|  ^0701,  ^fMsn^fit),  which 
even  Mfli  oHdoa  Ihtir  appeanaea  thfMgh  the 
»tiallu^r  notices  of  Xenophon  (Bcandia,  ^  e.  iL 
P'.^^)*   But  in  connection  with  this,  Socrates 
>^ght,  nay  muat  h«Te  endearoured  to  show  how 
in*  k  rainiiMait  with  mA  wm§  i»d  wd 


enjojtnent ;  and  it  is  quite  conoeitable  that  Xcno> 
pMiH  unphiloeophinl  odnd  naf  an  tlia  OBO  hmd 

have  confounded  sensual  enjoyment  and  utility  with 
that  of  a  more  exalted  and  real  kind,  and  on  tha 
other  comprehended  and  preserved  the  extemala  and 
introductions  of  the  oonversations  of  Socrates  rather 
than  their  internal  connection  and  objects.  Besides, 
h)!»  purpose  was  to  refute  the  prejudice  that  Socrates 
aspired  after  a  hidden  wiMlom,  and  for  that  very 
reason  he  might  have  found  himself  still  more  in-^ 
duced  to  bring  prominently  forward  every  thing 
by  which  SocaMa  tififmnA  altogether  to  fall  hl 
with  the  ordinar)-  conceptions  of  tho  Athenians. 

Whether  and  how  bocrates  endeavoured 
eeimeet  the  necal  whh  the  leligioia  cepaeioDsaesa» 
and  how  and  how  for  he  had  developed  his  con- 
victions respecting  a  divine  spirit  arranging  and 
guiding  the  uaiTenoi  rejecting  the  humortahty  of 
the  sod,  the  essentiid  natmn  of  love,  of  the  stata^ 
&C.,  we  cannot  here  inquire.  [Ch.  A.  B.] 

S0'CRAT£6,  designated  in  the  tiUe  of  his 
Ecdeeiastical  History  SiHOLi^tiTicus,  from  his  fol- 
lowing the  profession  of  a  scholasticus  or  pleader,, 
was,  according  to  his  own  testimony  {Hut.  Kccleu 
v.  24 ),  bom  and  educated  in  the  dty  of  Constan-. 
tinople,  in  which  also  he  chiefly  or  wholly  resiiicd 
in  after  lifie.  When  quite  a  boy  {koiu/Soi  nos  uy) 
ho  atadiad  (JSfSML  Boeb^  Ill  nd«  the  gram-v 
marians  Animonius  and  HAmris,  vvho  had  been 
priests  at  Alexandria,  the  fiat  of  the  £gyptiaB> 
Ape,  the  aeomd  of  Japiter,  and  had  fled  from  thai 
city  on  account  of  the  tumults  occasioned  by  the 
destruction  of  the  heathen  temples,  which  took 
place,  according  to  the  C'kromieoH  of  Marcctlinus,  lu 
the  conanbUp  of  Tinariiia  and  Promotus,  a.  o. 
389  [Ammonu's  GR-iMMATicrs].  From  these 
data  Valesius  calculates  that  Sixirates  wm  born, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Tbeodosiaa 
the  Great  (a.  o.  37!') :  his  calculation  is  based  oa 
the  assumption  that  bociates  was  placed  under 
dieir  diaiga  at  Am  vaoal  ago  of  ton  yeara,  and 
that  he  attended  them  immediately  after  their 
removal  from  Alexandria  to  Constantinople  j  and 
it  is  confirmed  by  the  drcn instance  that  Soeiatea 
writing  of  >ome  dissensions  among  the  Macedo- 
nians and  Eunomians  of  ConstantinopU  about 
A.  i>.  394  (II.  E.  V.  24),  mentions  as  one  reason, 
for  his  partioalaiilj  i"  speaking  of  these,  and 
generally  of  events  which  had  occurred  at  Con- 
stantinople, that  some  of  them  had  occurred  under 
h»  oWB  aiytea ;  a  leaaaB  whidi  ha  ipanld  hardlj 
have  urged  in  this  place  had  it  not  applied  to  the 
particular  events  in  question ;  and  had  he  been 
younger  thaa  VaMai*  ealonlatbn  voald  oaJta 
him,  he  would  hardly  have  been  old  enough  to  feel 
interested  in  such  matters ;  indeed  he  must,  on  any 
calculation,  have  given  attention  to  them  at  a  com- 
paratively early  age.  And  had  ho  baen  mack 
older  than  Valesius  makes  him,  he  must  have 
commenced  his  attendance  on  iiis  masters  al  ter  the 
usual  age,  aad  ttaa  ha  Wanld  hardly  have  said 
that  he  went  to  them  ko^iStJ  vio^  wv,  '*  wiien 
quite  yoong.**  Valasins  suspects  from  the  very 
high  tsnaamwUdi  8o«aMa  ap«dca  of  thaihala- 
rician  Troilus,  and  the  acquaintance  he  shows  with 
his  a&its^  that  he  studied  under  ikim  aUo^  which 
may  ba  traa.  Ihyaad  tfaii^  Httla  aaaais  to  ha 
known  of  the  personal  history  of  Socrates,  except 
that  he  followed  the  profession  of  a  pleader  at 
Constantinople,  and  that  he  survived  the  seven* 
muk  BBMBlditf  tf  tha  mtfrnm  Ihaadoatethft 
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Yoaiwe^  A.  &.  43d,  to  which  period  hk  BociariM 
tfMlHiiloif  MMMidi  (AF.irfi.4tX  Iii<Mt,lM 

probflblj  furTived  that  date  seTMd  yearx,  as  he 
mibliihed  «  wcoad  iKiitioD  of  hit  Mttiij  (i/.  E, 
wL  1)^  wtA  hUl  vf/ftt^misf  bttWMi  tfM  flnt  Mid 

HMM  aditions  to  procure  acceu  to  wTeral  addi- 
tional  documents,  to  weigh  their  teattmonj,  and  to 
n*wtite  the  fint  and  second  booka.  Pbotiua,  in 
hit  brief  notice  of  Socrates  and  his  history  {BUtlioih. 

Cod.  28),  and  Nicpphoriis  Ca!li.>ti  (//.  i.  1 )  in 
a  8tiil  bneter  notice,  do  not  speak  of  his  profession 
of  a  scholasticus  or  pleadaf  f  smi  which  mm  hat* 
inferred  (c.  g.  Hamborper,  aptid  Fahrir.  ftih^txih. 
Grate.  ToLriL  p.42«{,  note  e.  ;  comp.  Ceiiiier,2[ii/eitn 

innccunitp  in  giving  hili  tfcftt  dfsipnation  :  hut  we 
think  that  no  such  infcrence  can  bo  juatiy  drawn 
ftoni  tiM  4mImmb  of  to  vnimportsnt  ft  tivBUHtnice 

In  notices  so  brief  as  those  of  Photius  and  Nice- 
phoms.  The  general  impartiality  of  Socrates  may 
M  taken  as  an  indication  that  he  was  not  an  eccle- 


;  while  his  literary  habits  and  his  balancing 
of  evidence  (e.  p.  //.  E.  ii.  1)  aro  in  bannotiy  with 
the  forensic  purBiiits  m  which  the  title  scholasticus 
iliowa  him  to  hare  been  engaged. 

Another  mnch  rlisputf^  pi)int  is,  what  wore  hi^ 
niigious  opinions,  or.  to  state  the  question  more 
■wwalily,  didhtMnif  «»«]M«hvali  dafaningto 
be  •*  Catholic,"  and  which  compreln tkI*  d  the  bulk 
•f  tha  Uofflootiaiaa  or  orthodox  oommiuutT,  or 
ti  At  maOkK  and  ^abhhmM**  kody  «F  the 
mtMKftlf  **  Puritan  a "  or  Noratians.  From  the 
genond  accordance  of  the  Noratians  with  "  the 
Church  **  in  religioiu  belief  and  ecclesiastical  con- 
stitution, the  onlf  diflhfMna  boUreen  the  two 
bodies  heinp  the  Rtemer  temper  and  stricter  dis- 
cipline of  the  dissenting  community  [Novatia- 
Mus],  it  it  difficult  to  trace  any  decisive  iadioationi 
in  the  writings  f^f  S .  crates  to  which  body  he 
gava  hi*  adherence.  The  tettimony  d  Nicephonia 
Qdfiili  («'.&Ll)imMWteUKMttbaMi 
the  testimony  of  a  contemporary,  and  more  im- 
partial in  tone.  He  ipieaka  of  him  at  **  Socrates 
the  pure  (ite^9ap6t^  I  e.  Pnritan)  indedgiiatioii,  hut 
not  alao  in  principle.*^  To  the  testimony  of  Nioe- 
phoms  we  may  oppose  the  silence  of  earlier  writert, 
as  Cassiodorus  (De  divmis  Ltctiom.  c.  1 7,  and  PraeftU. 
Nkhriae  TriforHkm),  Liberatn  (Brmar.  c.  2), 
Theodore  Anagnoetee  or  Lector  {Epitiola  Hutor. 
Modes,  proe/uta},  Eragrius  (//.  JSL  L  1),  aome  one 
«r  other  of  wfaon  woud  have  prababij  ■wtinad 
his  being  a  Nnvatinn,  had  he  really  belonged  to 
that  sect.  (See  the  Veterum  lettimomM  oollectod  by 
VaMiUkMiipnAaad  la  Ma  Mm  tf  Bmiiifcy 
It  is  argued  that  he  has  carefuQy  recorded  the  suc- 
cession of  the  Novatian  bi«ho|M  of  Constantinople  ; 
haa  noken  of  these  prdalas  m  the  highest  terms, 
■id  Mt  af«n  recorded  {H.  &yu.l7)  a  miracle 
which  occurred  to  Paul,  one  of  them  ;  and  that  he 
appears  to  have  taken  a  peculiar  interest  in  the 
■■ell  and  to  btf e  reeorded  various  incidents  respect- 
ing them  with  a  particularity  which  would  hardly 
be  ezpeeted  except  from  a  member  of  their  body. 
BM  dmt  tldoga,  aiinalnfaa  jastly  eantsada,  WKf 
be  accounted  for  by  his  avowed  purpose  of  record- 
ing events  occwnng  ia  Coofltaatiaople  mora  mi* 
Btttely,  bavna  ba  ivu  a  natha  and  iMUBBlaf 
tbU  city  (H.  E.  v.  24),  and  by  sympathy  with 
the  stricter  morality  of  Uie  Novatians,  or  by  some 
family  connection  or  intimate  friendship  with  some 
•f  thdr  mmhm  (mb^  8iM  JK  Jl  L  U). 
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When,  howaTat,  Valeaios  adducsa  aa 
tea  af  bb  dBNHMa  t»  lha  «r 
that  he  repagtodly  mentions  it  withoat  qu^iJitrc^- 
tioa  as  ^^totdMnb,**  and  dasses  the  Novadoss 
ipHb  albersaelariaa,  ha  anidoys  arguments  as  Iktk 
valid  as  those  which,  just  hefbre,  he  had  rcfialedu 
Socrates,  thnuch  a  Novatian,  mipht 
conventional  ^t-nse,  just  as  Proteslajits  of  tne 

lit  day  often  speidc  of  *•  Catholic*,"  or  •*  Catbofic 
churcli,"  Dissenters  of  **  the  church  or  **  t'-« 
church  of  England,"  and  persons  of  ze|Ntle<iij 
hete«adox  views  af  *  Orthada«y*ar**  ~  '  ' 
dox : "  surh  tenns,  when  once  custom 
mined  their  application,  being  used  aa  < 
and  aanTaniMM  vidMnt  tagaad 
ju<«tness  and  propriety  of  their 
question  of  the  Novatianism  of  Soierat«8  most  ha 
regafdad  as  andetenrincd  j  bat  the  pr 
of  the  various  arguments  is  in  favour  i 
nection  with  the  **  Catholic  church." 

The  "EifitAijirttwmf  laropia,  HUtorm  Ecdt  siastiet^ 
of  Socrates  extends  froci  reign  of  Constaacina 
the  Great  to  that  of  the  jToanger  Theodoi»iu«i.  \.  d. 
43d,  and  comprehends  tba  aventa  of  a  hundxcd 
and  imtf  years,  acoordii^r  la  4»  wiUaifli  mm 
fltntement  (//.  E.  vii.  4 J!),  or  more  a«uratcly  «f  % 
hundred  ani  thir^-three  years,  in  one  of  tba  SMtf 
•milMpeiiadaaf  lha  bfaigtyef  Hba  Omh,  wImb 

the  doctrines  of  orthodoxy  were  develops  J  i.id 
defined  in  a  snoeestioD  of  oaedsi  each  step  in  the 
pruca—  babif  oecariaB^d  m  nwwaipemed  and  Al- 
lowed by  commotions  which  shook  tba  whab 
Christian  community  and  rent  it  into  sects,  some 
of  which  have  long  since  passed  away,  while  others 
have  continoed  to  exist.  Thive  goiend  fwrnrfla, 
the  first  Nicene,  the  first  ConstantinopoHtan,  mmA 
the  first  Ephesian  are  reoofdad  in  the  history,  aai 
two  others,  the  second  Epharfan,  4  Ayrrpwd,  ami 
the  Chalcedonian,  were  held  at  no  trreat  interval  from 
the  period  at  which  it  ends.  Theint 
anea  af  tiia  pmiad  amy  ba  r 

fact  that  we  have  three  histories  of  it  by  contenDp'>- 
raiy  wtiteis  (Soctateai  Soaomen,  and  I1iaodof«i) 
untb  baifa  ■■■■  dawn  la  va  in  b  aaBiplste  form, 

and  which  furnished  materials  for  the  Hidona  7W- 
partUa  of  Cassiodorus  [Cassiodorus  ;  EptPHAvrcs 
No.I  I  ],  and  that  we  have  fragments  of  another  (tiuit 
of  Philostoigius)  written  ahoat  tbe  same  period.  Of 
these  histories  that  of  Socrates  is  perhaps  the  most 
impartiaL    In  &ct  he  appears  to  have  been  a  tasa 
of  less  bigotry  than  most  of  his  contaapamisi^ 
and  the  ven,'  difficulty  of  determining  from  iiit-  n  U 
evidence  some  points  of  his  laligMNiB  bdia^  b>*J 
aarnddand  aa  arguing  bia  esttpaaatha  HbaoHyk 
His  hutory  is  divided  into  seven  books.  Com- 
mencing witb  a  biisf  aoootut  of  tba  aooession  and 
convemon  af  OBWHrntfaa  lia  Qtaal^  and  the  dril 
war  of  Constantine  and  Licinina,  tbe  aatbor  pas^M 
to  the  histoiy  of  the  Arian  controversy,  which  ha 
traces  from  its  rise  to  the  banishment  of  Atos- 
nabius,  the  recal  and  death  of  Ariua,  and  tbe  death, 
soon  after,  of  Constantine  himself,  a.  d.  306 — 337 
(iab.  i).   lis        carries  on  the  histo^rof  the 

mooosian  parties  during  the  reign  of  ConsiM* 
tins  IL  A.  nu  dS7— dtiO  (Lik  ii.).  The  atrMrii 
af  baadMotatt  wHh  OfafauanHy  msdsr  JdiM^and 

the  triumph  of  Christianity  under  Jovian  (a.  dw 
360— then  follow  (Lib.  iii.).  Tbe  rmeanid 
straggle  of  the  Ariana  and  Hnmdoasiaa 
A.B.a6M|8(yki«):  lk» 
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F  tha  HffTff^*^"^"  P*^7  ^*  Arian  and 
€mmdmaiam  pwtiM,  in  the  reign  of  TiMtiiMtu  the 

5 real  a.  d.  379 — 395  (Lib.  v.) :  the  contention  of 
ohxx  Cliryaottooi  with  hk  oppoaenta,  and  the  other 
ccImmsISmI  faddtnli  ef  tiw  ni§im  of  AfwdiM 

k.  D.  395 — 408  (I.ib.  vi.):  and  the  contentions 
i£  ChriatianitY  with  the  expiring  remaiu  of  hear 
]Mniaa^  Zltllili«l  taaHte^ny,  and  tW  «Miiv> 
:il  of  Kpheeoa,  iiilk  Other  evenU  of  the  reign  of 
the  younger  Theododus*  a.  d.  408  to  459,  in 
■rhicb  latter  year  the  hiatory  cloaea,  occupy  the 
iwmoiadiii  of  tho  wock.  Tbia  dividfla  «f  the  work 
into  seven  books,  accordinir  to  th»»  reipni  of  the 
Miccesaive  emperora,  was  made  by  SikhiU's  liimaelf 
(Comp.  ii  I).  In  the  first  two  books  he  foUovod, 
in  bis  firat  edition,  the  fcclf*!astirnl  hi-tory  of 
Jkiulinu*  i  but  this  part,  aa  already  montioned,  he 
WtomiltfohiiaMoiidoditkia  nonolMiab 

of  the  remaining  books  wen?  deriv»>(l  p.irtly  from 
Rufiatta,  portly  kvan  other  whtera,  and  portly  from 
tlae  oral  MaooBl  if  fanoM  who  had  been  per- 
sonally cognizant  of  matters,  and  who  survived  in 
the  time  of  the  writer.  Socrates  haa  inaerted  n  num- 
bor  nf  letters  from  the  enaperon  and  from  prelates 
wmk  councils,  creeds,  and  other  documents  which 
are  of  viilue,  both  in  themselves,  and  as  authenti- 
cating his  atatemenla.  He  aimed  not  at  a  pompous 
phraaeolofy,  ed^^NurcArt  j(7Kou  ^poiri^oKrcT  (Lib. 
LI),  but  at  fvr»picuity  (Lib.  iii.  1),  and  his  style, 
aa  Pholius  remarks  (liiUiUk,  Cod.  presents 
aothing  worthy  of  notiee^  The  iaawonwy  wUli  re* 
spect  to  points  of  drx  trine  with  which  the  snme  critic 
chaigea  him  (crAAd  ntu  iy  reu  Siyiuuny  ed  fdcw 
dffrf  dapiSifO  may  bi  takoii  «i  •  MtfoboatioB  of 
what  has  been  said  concerning  the  comparative 
liberality  of  bis  temper.  Uia  diligence  and  general 
impartiidity  are  admitted  by  the  beat  oitics,  Va- 
loiin?.  Cave,  Fabricioa,  &c.    *^  His  impartiality,*^ 
nays  Mr.  Waddington  (IfitL  of  Ute  C'/itmfi,  part  ii. 
c.  7.  ad  fin.),  "is  so  strikingly  displayed  as  to 
render  his  orthodoxy  questionable  to  Baronius, 
the  celebrated  Roman  Catholic  historian  ;  but 
Valeaiua,  in  hia  life,  haa  dearly  ahowu  that  there 
is  ao  naoHi  ht  each  a  aoepMoii.   Wo  wmy  laao- 
tion  another  principle  which   he  has  foHnwei!, 
wliich,  in  the  mind  of  fiaroniiiai  may  have  tended 
to  mSm  Iho  noiidii  of  Uo  holoiodozy— that  ho 

loipfViably  ailvrrs.»  to  every  form  of  persecution 
OB  MOMot  of  relijgiotM  opinions — Staryfior  U  ?<4ytt 
W  ioooeli'  wyifartw  ooot  ^uxa^onw'*  and  1 
oaD  it  pmamtioB  to  oAt  any  descriptloB  of  mo- 
leetation  to  tho«e  who  are  quiet.'  Home  rr<*(bi- 
lity  mpectbg  miraculous  stories  is  bis  principal 
failing." 

Tiie  first  printed  edition  of  the  fireek  text  of 
the  Utftoria  Juvlenoittca  of  6ocrates  was  that  of 
Bok  Slephanoa  (Estienne),  foL  Parie  154i.  The 
ToloTiie  contained  also  the  ecclesiastical  histories  of 
the  other  early  Urcck  writar%  £naebiiu  (with  hia 
Uk  «f  OoMtariao),  Bwifna,  Thaodont,  Bv»> 

grius,  and  the  fmgmenta  of  Theodore  Anapnot^tes 
at  Ledai;  It  waa  again  printed  with  the  L«tiA 
vmim  tf  Quiatopberson,  and  with  tho  othor 
Onik  mlMinitical  hietortana  juat  mentfanad,  also 

accftmpaniedby  the  TersionofCliriHtopher»on,  except 
in  the  oue  of  llieodore Lector,  of  whom  Musculusd 
forsioQ  waa  given,  fbJ.  Geneva  1612;  but  the 
standard  edition  is  that  of  Hen.  Valesius,  who 
g^b^ec^^M^rt  ^ofJ^MMcias  of  tho  aocieat 
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valuable  notes,  ful.  Parin  l(iGb.  Uia  edition  was 
reprinted  at  Mentz,  fol.  1677*  OmA  the  Latin 
ver^.iftn  by  itsolf  at  I'aris  the  same  year.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  Menla  edition  waa  iasued  with  a  new 
tMo  ^■Mtortam.  l«Mw  Tho  text,  mioB, 
and  notes  of  Valesins  were  reprinted  with  s^me 
additional  Varianuu  notes,  under  the  care  of  Wil- 
liam 1laadhi|r«  in  tho  aaeond  Tohnw  of  tho  Otoak 
I'ccle-sia.stical  histitriaim,  fol.  Caniliiidu'e  1720.  Thia 
edition  of  Heading  waa  reprinted  at  Turin,  3  volib 
ful.  1748.  There  b  a  reprint  of  tho  text  of  Va> 
Icsius,  but  without  the  version  nd  ■otea,  8fO. 
Oxford,  1844.  There  have  been  several  Latin 
versions,  as  those  of  Musculus,  fol.  Dabil.  15  4 J, 
1557,  1594,  John  Christopherson  (Chn^tophor* 
sonuaX  bishop  of  Chichester,  fol.  Paris,  1571,  Co- 
logn,  1570, 15m  ;  and  (revised  by  Cirynaeus,  and 
with  noteo  by  hia),  &L  BoalL  1670  and  1611 1 

and  in  the  TtiUintfwca  I'ufrnm,  vol.  v.  part  8,  foL 
Cok^  ISltt,  and  vol  vii.  HoL  Lyon  1()77.  Than 
are  a  Ptoeah  ttamlotian  by  CooMa,  wado  tm  tho 

l.ntin  v.T^i m  of  Valesius,  4to.  Paris,  1975,  nnd 
English  tiaualationa  by  Aiecedith  Hamaar,  with 
tho  other  Oraak  oedamaataeal  hlstoriana,  folio.  Land* 
1577,  158^  1650,  and  by  Samuel  Parker  {mik 
translations  of  Sosomen  and  Theodoret),  2  vols, 
iivo.  1707.  The  latter,  which  is  an  abridged  trans- 
lation, has  been  repeatodly  reprinted.  (Valesius, 
Dt'  I't  u  ft  Scriptis  Socrtifis  et  Sozomeniy  prefixed 
to  bis  edition  of  their  liisturius  ;  Vossiua,  iM  Iluh 
t0rim  Gmmif,  Uh.ii.  e.  30  ;  Fabric.  BM,  Owe, 
vol.  vii.  p.  42.'?,  A:c. ;  Cave,  Hist.  J.itt.  ad  ann.  439, 
roL  i.  f,  4^7,  ed.  Oxfiord,  1740 — 1743  ;  Dupin« 
AXmiooUs  flbMbotkdyae  ^tt  if  alHMv  MBstltt*  voL  it.  ov 
vol.  iii.  part  ii.  p.  78.  ed.  Mons.  1691  ;  Ceillicr, 
Auttrurs  HucrcM^  voL  xiiL  p.  669  ;  Lardner,  C>ei<>> 
bilit^,  &c.  part  ii.  vol.  si  p.  4&0  ;  Ittigius,  Dt  Bi- 
bliuth,  I'atrum  ;  Watt  Bibliotkeca  BrUannica  ;  Wad- 
dington, Hi^.  of  the  Church,  I.  c)        ( J.  U  IL] 

&0'Cli.\TK5>,  minor  literary  persons. 

1.  A  tragic  actor  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  Do* 
mosthoaoi.  {Dm,  dt  Qar*  coofb  fiaus 

Lua.) 

9.  Of  Aipoi,  aa  UilHfail  wntoi,  whan  tnao  io 

unknown.  He  wroteair#p4if7Tjffjf  "Apyovs.  (Diog. 
LaiirL  iL  47,  and  Mcnag.  adk/e.;  8cboL  ad  jfimL 
oar.  Ami  ;  SalioL  arf  BMtpk  JHhotBt  4A }  FabfiOb  AWL 
6W.  vol.  ii.  p.  689  ;  Vocaiaa^  d$  iML  Gima,  9. 
499,  ed.  Westermann.) 

8.  Of  Bithynia,  a  Peripatetie  philoeophea. 
(Diog.  /. «.) 

4.  .'\n  epigmmmatic  poet,  ef  whom  nothing  ia 
known  l>eyoud  the  mention  of  bis  name  by  Dio- 
genes Laertius  (/.  e.),  Thtm  ia  a  single  epigram 
in  the  Greek  Anthology,  among  the  Arithmetical 
Problems,  under  the  name  of  Socrates.  (AmtJu 
MziT.lt  BnaMdu^adLvoLiL  p.  477  ;  Jaooba, 
Anth,  {7ma^voL  iiL  pw  181,ChMaitol.iip«.iii. 
p.  335^ 

&  Of  Coa,  tho  aite  of  awotkoBlidod  Ivs* 

KXrf trcit  ( Diog.  Laert.  /.  c.';  Schol.  ad  JpoiL 

Jikod.  i.  966  :  Ath.  iii.  p.  11 1,  b.  ;  SeboLoJ  .dria- 
*fNL  Eg.  959.)  He  is  probably  the  writer  whooo 
treatiae  vapl  daUnr  u  quoted  by  Plutarch  {de  I$.et 
Ostr.  35,  p.  364,  f.).  The  exact  meaning  of  tho 
piirase,  ^iriicAT{<r«u  dtuit>^  u  doubtfuL  Vossiua  e>> 
plaina  it  as  prayers  to  tho  fDda,  bat  Moaagiao 
contends  that  it  rather  means  the  epithets  or  t.ur- 
names  which  were  assigned  to  the  aeveial  goda  foe 
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6.  Of  Rhodes,  an  historiai),  who  necrai  to  have 
Ihwd  is  tlM  time  of  Augiutai,  and  who  wrote  a 
work  on  the  civil  war,  from  which  Athenaeus 
quotes  MOMi  particulars  respe^iw  AntoDT  acd  Cleo- 
patra. (Alh.  IT.  p.  147«    t  MMMH^  ^ 

•iut,  /.  c  and  n.  237.) 

7.  The  autlMr  of  a  work  on  Thrace,  the  second 
%ook  of  wUeh  is  (|iiotod  Plolutli  ^/^avtriL  18, 
p.  310,  a). 

8.  A  grammarian  dted  in  the  K'ymolcjgiam 
Jfo^MUi  (s; «.  iMA  J  Vosiras,p.  499). 

There  seem  to  have  been  also  other  persoos  of 
the  name,  but  not  of  siiflicient  importance  to  b« 
noticed  here.  The  name  is  confounded  by  the 
ancient  writers  with  Crates,  Isocratt>s,  S  'sicrates, 
and  SoHtmtiiH.  (Fabric,  Vossius,  Menag.  //.  ce. ; 
lonMus,  ^TiB/.  UuLFkUm,  vol.  i.  c  2.)  [P.S.] 

ScycRATBS,  tttiat^  1.  Of  Thebea,  a  sculptor, 
who,  ill  conjunction  with  his  fellow-citizen  Aris- 
tomedes,  made  a  statoe  of  tiie  Dindymenian 
Mote**  (Cybele),  wMeh  «it  dodtetad  hif  Pfa- 
dnr  in  her  temple  near  Thebes.  The  artists  there- 
fore floniialMd  probablj  about  OL  75,  B.C.  480. 
Tht  ftatiM,  «■  wall  as  dia  dmna  m  lASA  h  sat, 
was  of  Pentelic  marble  ;  and  it  waa  preesTTed 
with  extraordinary  reverence.  (Pans.  ix.  25.  §  3.) 

2.  The  celebrated  philosopher,  was  the  son  of  a 
•enlptor,  Sophronisctu,  and  claimed  to  be  of  the 
mythical  lineage  of  the  Daedalids,  and  himself 
practised  the  art  during  part  of  bis  life  (see  the 
•rtlde  above).  Paosanias  aacribea  to  Urn  tiM 
statue  of  Hermes  Proju/hrus,  and  the  prrmp  of 
the  three  Graces,  which  stood  in  the  ve^  eutracce 
•f  tha  AerapoKa  at  Atbena  j  and  1w  tafbcoM  «a 
that  the  Graces  were  draped  (I'.ius.  i.  2"2.  ?  R,  ix. 
S&  §  2.  ■.  7)*  Pliny  also  mentions  the  Gncea  of 
Sooralao,  at  not  infiwior  to  tho  fiooat  worita  of 
marble  in  existence  ;  bat  he  says  that  some  sup- 
posed them  to  be  the  production  of  the  painter  of 
the  same  name  (Plin.  //.  N.  xxxvi.  5.  s.  4.  §  10). 
There  can,  however,  be  little  doubt  that  the  ac- 
count which  PauaaaiM  htari  at  Athwif  itiflf  was 
the  correct  one. 

S.  A  pdnter  who  aaena,  tnm  the  manner  in  . 
which  he  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  to  have  been  a  I 
disciple  of  Pausias;  and  if  so,  ho  most  have 
foarfahod  aboat  the  ktlor  half  of  the  Ibarth  cen- 
tury b.  c,  or  between  n.  c.  340 — 300.  His  pic- 
torea  were  exttemelj  popular.  As  examples  of 
tbea^  Pliiij  moptiopa  AaeealapiBa  and  hia  daugh- 
ters, Hygia,  Aegle,  Paaaeea,  nd  laso  {  and  also  a 
slothful  fellow,  or  perhaps  a  personification  of 
Sloth  ipigifr  qui  ap/H-fhiiur  Oenos),  making  a  rope 
of  broom  (tpttrtum),  which  an  ass  gnaws  away  at 
the  other  end  as  fast  aa  ho  twilta  it.  (Plin.  H.  X. 
ZXXT.  1I.S.40.  §  31.)  (P-S.] 

SOEr.MIS  or  SOA^MIAS,  J(l'UA,the  daugh- 
tar  of  Julia  Ma(>sa,  and  the  mother  of  Elngabalus, 
•tther  bjr  her  husband  Sextus  Vahus  Manellaa, 
9m%  nwaHimy  «a  lae  lepiHs  imiaKnoaBiy  ciwawea 
wfth  her  ovni  consent,  hy  Caracalla.  Of  her  early 
fciitoty  we  know  nothing,  but  it  is  mani£Mt  that 
■he  nait  haTo  been  Kving  at  tin  Roman  court 
under  the  protection  of  her  aunt  Julia  Domna, 
about  A.  D.  204,  otherwise  the  story  with  re^rd  to 
the  origin  of  her  son,  who  was  bom  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  would  have  been  palpably  impossible. 
In  the  battle  which  transferred  the  empire  from 
Macriniu  to  £lagabalas,  she  is  said  to  have  decided 
the  fortone  off  the  daj,  havtaf  neoeadid  in  sallying 
the  iljing  Midiin  l7  mrm  Mlnati^^aad 
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by  placing  her  boy  in  their  path.    Beii^  forthwitik 
created  Augusia,  she  becaaw  tha  al  ~ 
of  the  youthful  prince,  and  seems  to  have 
raged  and  thared  his  foUios  and  enocmitiea 
took  a  place  in  the  senate,  which  tiMB*  fir  tiw  I 
time,  witnessed  the  intrusion  of  a  woman,  and 
hers«if  the  prasident  of  a  sort  of  tea 
whieh  held  hitittfaigo  ia  theOdrina!.! 
edicts  for  the  regnlntion  of  all  matters  connected 
with  the  monls,  dress,  etiquette,  and  equipage  mi 
the  matrona.  She  waa  afadn  by  the  praetoriaos,  m 
the  arms  of  her  son,  on  the  1 1th  of  Ma 
2*22,  and  her  body,  after  having  been 
every  indignity,  «'as  cast  into  a  common 
[See Cabacalla ;  Elagamam  s  ;  Jlli a  Dom^cas 
M.\rRTNrs.]    (Lamprid.  EIii(AiIk  2  ;   Dion  Cass.. 
Ixxviii.       ^8 ;  Uerodian  v.  5,  iLc  ;  Scaiiger,  m 
Chrmk.E^  IkSaS;  Eckhol,  toL  tu.  p.  9M.> 
Her  name,  according  to  Herodian  and  Dion  Cassics, 
ought  to  be  written  SoxMia ;  oo  ail  Rohuhi  aad 
neetOwek  ledah  it  appeew  mSmmmimm.  la  tl» 
text  of  the  Augustan  historians,  Capitolinus  and 
Lampriditts,  we  food  tho  oooapt  iiwa  ^ 
la  Qntk  iiwiptleiie  Ae  m  i^rlad 
from  her  grandfather,  the  founder  of  the  £smily« 
With   regard  lo  the  title  JDUA9  a<>«  Jllia 
Domna.  £W.  H.j 
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SOFO'MIUS  TIQ£LU'NU&  £Tj 

NtS.] 

SOGDTAIfUS  (SoTSiOMff),  or 
D1.\'NU8  (2«t;v8.aKoy),  as  he  is  caUed  br 
Ct^uaa,  was  one  of  the  ill^tinate  eoaa  a£ 
Aftaama  L  f  imghaaiiao.    The  iMw  m  Mi 

death  in  B.  C  425  was  succeeded  hy  his  l^itiniate 
son  Xerzea  11^  hot  tliis  monarch  after  a  re%n  <if 
only  two  BBBOiawaa  —died  by  St^ianas,  wIm 
now  became  king.    Sogdianna,   howerer,  was 
murdered  in  his  turn  after  a  reign  of  seven  month  <«, 
by  bis  brother  Ochoa,  as  is  reUted  in  the  ufe  of 
the  latter.     Ochua  nfpted  under  the  name  of 
DareiuB   II.    [Darkiiw  ULJ    (filed.  ».  71  | 
Ctesias,  Pert,  c.  44.) 
SOHAEMIAS.  [SoBMB.] 
SO  I  DAS,  artist  1— — f] 
SOL.  IUklioi^I 

SOLIlf  US,  a /crUTOk  «he  artlMr  ef  ft  |e». 

graphical  compendium,  ^ttfided  into  fiAy-sevea 
chapters,  oontaining  a  hrirf  Aetch  of  the  srorld 
awewn  w  lae  aBacmi,  (bvmhms  ay 
notices,  remarks  on  the  odi|iB,  habilB, 
rites  and  social  condition  of  Tarioos  nations  enume- 
rated,  together  with  details  regarding  the  reourk- 
able  productions  of  each  i^glHit  WMlhar  aaieni, 
vegetable  or  mineral  The  arrangement,  materials, 
and  frequently  the  very  words,  are  derived  almost 
ftxdoMy  from  the  Nataarf  HlatHsrer  Pliay,  bai 
little  knowledge,  car^,  or  judgment,  are  displayed 
in  tho  selection,  and  the  writer  nowhexe  indicatsa 
the  aoaape  bm  whui  ha  has  *Kwa  eahuady. 
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c  ^ntnt,  to  vkom  the  book  U  dedicated,  tliat  1m  Imd 
followed  ti»mrt  ttMlwIhy  authorities. 

We  poAtess  BO  information  with  regard  to  the 

-  personal  history  of  Solinus,  nor  have  we  any 
^   «vidaM%  lalBmal  or  external,  to  determine  the 

-  country  to  which  he  belnni^ed.  The  epithet 
■'•  €rrammatiem$t  attached  to  his  name  in  the  best 
>^  WBSL,  m&m  In  peiat  «i>  tlw  profcifan  which  he 
'    followed,  while  the  affectation,  obscurity,  and  stiff 

neea  which  charactehae  hie  atjle  would  lead  us  to 

-  infer  thst  Imtin  wm  net  hb  nttha  tonfM.  The 

-  era  at  which  W  imuMlcd  in  in  like  manner 
<  doubtful,  but  it  it  detf  tfnt  he  wrote  be£are  the 
c   iMt  of  empire  waa  tnnifomd  to  CuuilMiUiiople, 

iinoB  wkm  fpadthig  ef  Byaantiani  he  could  not 
hafts  paeaed  over  an  erent  so  remarkable.    He  is 
i    quoted  by  Sl  Jerome,  St.  Ambrofie,  St.  Augustine, 
I    and  seems  to  have  been  frequently  contamd  by 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  all  of  whom  belong  to  the 
latter  end  of  the  fourth  century.    Forty  years 
i    afterwarfa  h»  h  Rferred  to  aa  an  eatabliuMd  ■» 
thority  by  Priscian  ;  he  is  named  by  Serviua,  and 
t    we  find  traces  of  his  prodnctiooa  in  the  Saturnalia 
af  MacfoMM,   Sena  lovan     pawrilag  hsva  an* 
t     deavoured  to  maintain  that  he  lived  in  the  Au- 
gustan age,  a  suppoaition  at  once  oTertonwd  by 
f    tfia  fiwt  that  he  speaka  of  tiia  anperafa  Ctha, 
Claudius  and  Vespasian,  of  Suetonius  Paulinus, 
and  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (c.  .^5)  ;  the 
t     kindred  hypothesis  that  he  is  the  original,  and 
I     Pliny  the  pbiguriit,  aan  be  overturned  with  equal 
,     facility,  for  several  passages  have  been  adduced  by 
I     Salmaaiua  {I'roUg.  ad  Soiin.)^  in  some  of  which  the 
vatii  af  Piny  hsfoliMii  Miimdentood  and  mis- 
represented by  his  compiler,  and  in  others  slightly 
moditied,  ao  aa  to  anit  the  altered  circumstance  of 
a  Imv  pciioda  On  iha  tHMh^  It  ia  piahaUa,  firan 

the  terras  which  he  employs  when  mentioning  the 
Persian  empire,  that  he  must  be  assigned  to  aa 
epoch  nibaequent  to  the  reign  of  AlesnAsr  Savaraa, 
tmder  whom  tha  Una  of  the  Arsacidae  became  ex- 
tinct, and  the  dominion  of  Central  Asia  passed  from 
the  handn  of  the  Parthians  ;  and  hence  the  opinion 
of  Dodwell,  who  makes  him  contemporary  with 
Censoriraa  (a.  o,  388)^  ia  pariiaf  s  aol  kx  inm  the 
truth. 

Wa  Imib  ftam  tha  fcit  af  two  pre&toiy  ad- 

('r.-:,.-*,  that  an  edition  of  the  work  had  already 
iuMed  into  circulation,  in  an  impatfoct  atate, 
wkhant  ^  aanant  arknawMga  af  tha  aMhor, 

Tinder  the  appellation  Collectanea  Rerum  Manora- 
HUmm^  while  on  the  second,  revised,  corrected,  and 
INiWiked  by  himself;  he  beatowed  the  mora  ambi- 
tiaaa  title  of  PolyiUtari  and  henee  we  find  the 
tieatise  designated  in  several  MSS.  as  C.  JulU 
Sotini  GrammaUci  Pdj/histor  cA  ip$o  editus  H  r»- 
enpmfait.  Salmaaius  assures  us  that  among  the 
dirTfrent  codices  which  he  had  examined  he  could 
diKcem  unquestionable  traces  of  the  iutiuence  pro- 
duced by  tha  fint  af  thaw,  and  va  knaw  that  tha 
•"itations  in  Priscian  arc  from  "  Solinus  in  Memora- 
bilibtts,**    Sirfiimt  ia  (]^nj»<'tanoia^  **•  SoUnua  in 

In  the  collection  of  epigrams,  fragments,  Ac, 
puhlisbed  by  Fithou  (Lugd.  pw  267)  we  find 
^w^B^wo  haiaie  haxametera  in  Uie  etyla  of 
Lucretius,  conairtiitg  of  an  invocation  to  Venus, 
iBtnductory  to  a  poem  on  fislicH.  Salmasius  dis- 
••••led  thetie  same  verses  appended  to  a  very 
•noent  MS.  af  tha  Polyhistor  belonging  to  the 
^  Ufen^al  Mb  «^  thit^iK## 


Poatfeon,  waria  vhidi  of  eaane  implTthat  Sdinna 

was  tlie  composer  of  this  piece,  nnd  that  it  waa 
named  Pontica ;  and  in  other  MSS.  also  it  is  dis- 
tinguished as  C.  Julii  Sotini  J'o/yhiMior  Pomtiemt, 
Senvarina  and  Wemsdorf  consider  that  tha  linaa 
in  question  Imvithe  the  spirit  of  a  purer  age,  and 
have  ascribed  tncm  to  Varro  Atacinua ;  but  tbair 
argumento  hma  feaentiy  ban  paawdUly  aoibBtMA 

by  Wu!lri('r. 

Soliuus  was  much  studied  in  the  middle  agea, 
and  aanaequently  many  adiliatts  appeared  In  d» 
infancy  of  the  typi^gniV'hicnl  art.  The  first  which 
beaia  a  date  issued  from  the  press  of  Jenson  (4to. 
Vanet  1473),  and  Ubiiogranhera  have  decided 
that  two  others,  which  are  without  date  and  with* 
out  name  of  place  or  printer,  belong  to  the  same 
year,  and  appeared  respectively  at  Rome  and  at 
Mihui.  The  moat  notable  edition  is  that  of  Sal* 
masius,  published  at  Utrecht  in  1689.  prefixed  to 
bis  "  Pliuianae  Exercitationes,"  the  whole  forming 
two  hfga  folio  volnmea,  and  presenting  a  wanitcAu 
monument  of  learning  and  labour. 

The  fragment  of  the  Pontica  ia  contained  in  tha 
Anthologia  LHan  aniBnMnn,T.  liliar  Na.98«» 
ed.  Meyer, and  in  the  Pott.  ULMia,9iWmmAad^ 
ToL  i  f,  161,  comp.  p.  I5'i» 

Thara  b  aa  early  tianaktion  into  English,  Tha 
excellent  and  plaMant  Worke  of  Julius  Solinus 
Polyhistor,  containing  the  noble  Actions  of  hu- 
maine  creatures,  the  Secretes  and  Providence  of 
Nature,  the  duamlptiBU  af  Countriea,  the  mannera 
of  the  People,  Ac.,  &c.  translated  out  of  Latin  by 
ArUur  Goldhig^  Genu'*  4to.  Lond.  loU7.  lie- 
printad  with  tha  aidMaiaf  Pawpontaa  M«la,4tOi 
Lond.  1490. 

(Ammian.  MaroeU.  «.  a.  Am.mieutm$  ;  see  Index 
ta  thoPlin.  Bmcitar  Ba]aMN.|  Priadan.  TaLi 
pp.  176,  249,  508,  vol.  ii.  p.  206,  ed.  Krehl  ; 
Serr.  ad  Virg,  Geora,  ii.  216  ;  Salmas.  Proltg.  ad 
PUm.  BmviLi  DodweU,  Dimrt.  C>priaa.  §  15; 
W'lillner,  Comment  dt  P.  Terentii  Varronis  Ata- 
dni  Vita  ei  Seriptit  MonaHer.  4 to.  18:9.)  [W.  R.] 

SOLON  (24iAMv),  the  celebrated  Athenian 
legislator.  For  our  knowledga  «f  tha  rtrtunl 
history  of  this  distinguished  man  WO  aia  depen- 
dent chictly  on  the  unsatisfactory  cootpflationa  of 
Phitareh  and  DiagHMO  Laertiua.  TIm  fotoMr 
manifestly  had  valuable  and  authentic  sources  of 
information,  which  makes  it  the  mora  to  be  re^grettad 
that  hbaeeoantia  not  folltr  and  auwa  diatinet. 

According  to  the  almost  unanimooa  tntiraoniaa 
of  the  ancient  authoritiea  Solon  waa  the  aon  of 
Ezeoeatidea,  a  man  of  but  modania  wealth  and 
political  influence,  though  he  belonged  to  one  of  tha 
highest  families  in  Athens,  being  a  descendant  of 
Codrus.  [CuDRUH.]  The  mother  of  Solon  waa 
a  aauin  of  the  mother  of  Peisistratus  [Pniaan> 
tratur].  The  date  of  the  birtli  (<f  Solon  is  not 
accurately  known,  but  it  waa  probably  about 
■k  a  888L  Fwiiiriiw  had  MHanaly  crippled  hia 
resources  by  a  too  prodigal  expenditure,  which 
aooM  writara  ware  well  pleaaed  to  aet  down  to  the 
andit  af  hia  gamiawlj.  8al«  aoowquenUy 
found  it  either  necessary  or  convraient  in  hia 
youth  to  betake  himself  to  lha  life  of  a  foreign 
trader.  It  ia  likely  enough  that  while  necessity 
compalkd  him  to  seek  a  livalihood  in  some  mode 
or  other,  his  active  and  inquiring  spirit,  w  hich  he 
retained  throughout  his  life  {yripdtrKu  5*  aitl  voAAd 
ttSa^K^fisrot,  Solomii  Fragwu  20l,  Bii|Pi, 

iVif^  ifran  araiii)»  lad  hin  to  mInI  thai  fi»> 
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BSn  SOLON. 

■ttit  which  wooU  fonush  Um  aaflMl  meaiu  iu 
hi  gntttwdM.  (Ptak  ML  9.)Th»  Amkm  of 

amassing  wealth  at  any  rate  doei  not  seem  to  have 
been  his  leMUng  motive.  The  extant  fragment*  of 
llit  poetry  (Fr.  12,  15,  16,  ap.  Bergk,/!  c  pp.  t97* 
330)  contun  Tariotia  digniiied  Mntiments  on  the 
Mib^t  of  richea,  thoagh  a  sufficient  appreciation  of 
tlMir  advantages  is  aiao  perceptible.  Solon  early 
distinguished  himself  bj  Ut poetical  abilities.  His 
tariy  effusions  were  in  a  »ompwhat  liffht  nmi  nnin- 
toty  ttrain,  which  alter  .vards  gave  way  to  the  more 
J||MMiadniest  purpose  of  inculcating  profound 
reflections  or  sage  advice.  So  widely  indeed  did 
bit  reputation  spread,  that  b«  waa  tanked  as  one 
•f  tho  imum  tavw  mgmt  moA  Ma  BMne  appears 
in  all  the  lists  nf  the  spvi^n.  It  was  tlotibtlcss  the 
union  of  social  and  political  wiadom  which  marked 
Un  in  CMDBMB  wftk  «ha  oiker  vmtAtn  «f  tUa 
■Hemblnge  and  not  his  poetical  abilities,  or  any 

Ehilosophical  raieareha^  that  pRwarsd  but  tbia 
onour. 

The  occasion  wbieh  int  bnmgbt  Sdoo  promt* 
nently  forward  as  an  actor  on  the  political  stage, 
was  the  contest  between  Athens  and  Mi*gara  re- 
metiof  dMpoiMMion  of  Sabunia.  Tha  ill  success 
or  the  attempts  of  the  Athenians  to  make  them- 
idvet  maaten  of  tbe  island,  bad  led  to  the  enact- 
■wat  af  a  kw  MU/ttng  1k»  wMag  «r  laying 
anything  to  urge  the  Athenians  to  renew  tin-  ou- 
teaU  Solon,  indignant  at  tbia  diebonoorabte 
wmahtiBH  of  their  etdwa,  aoa  iiein|rtlHitmB7 
«f  the  younger  and  more  impetuous  citizens  were 
mIj  deterred  by  the  law  from  proposing  a  fresh 
attempt  for  the  recovery  of  tbe  island,  hit  upon 
Ae  device  of  feigning  to  be  mad,  and  caaanig  a 
Import  of  his  condition  to  W  spread  over  the  city, 
whereupon  he  rushed  into  the  agora,  mounted  the 
kanld'^  stone,  and  there  recited  a  Aert  elegiac 
poem  of  100  linfs,  which  he  had  composed,  calling 
apon  the  Atheniana  to  retrieve  their  disgrace  and 
laoonqner  the  lomfy  Waaili  To  jndge  by  tlM  dUM 
short  fncnuMits  that  remain,  the  poem  scenis  to 
bava  been  a  spirited  compoeitiop.  At  any  rate 
•Mmt  bj  ilMl£,  or,  at  «iM  asBom  nn,  baebi  by 
tba  aloqoaM  exhortation  of  MAtratus  (who 
bowever,  roast  have  been  extremely  yonng  at  the 
time),  it  produced  the  desired  effect.  The  pusilla- 
nimous law  was  rescinded,  war  waa  dadand,  and 
Solon  him«flf  appoint<*fi  to  conduct  it.  The  ex- 
pedition which  he  made  was  a  succes«ful  one, 
ibouiih  the  aoeiaali  «f  its  details  varied.  Certain 
pmpitiatnrv  rites  seem  to  have  been  performed,  by 
the  direction  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  to  the  guardian 
iMtwa  of  dM  Wnrf.  A  beiyef  TrinMoeniMa 
iMlded  on  thr  island,  and  th»!  capture  of  a  Megn- 
rian  diip  enabled  the  Athenians  to  take  tbe  town 
of  Sabunia  bj  otiatagem,  the  ship,  filled  with 
Athenian  troops,  being  admitted  without  suspicion. 
Tbe  Megarians  were  driven  out  of  the  island,  bat 
a  tediott*  war  ensued,  which  was  finally  settled  by 
Ikt  arbitration  of  Sparta.  Both  fmrties  appealed,  in 
•npport  of  their  claim,  to  the  evidence  of  certain 
local  customs  and  to  the  authority  of  Homer  ( Arist 
MOeL  i.  16X  and  it  was  carrentiy  balio«ed  in  anti- 
qnity  that  Solon  had  surreptitiously  inserted  the 
line  UL  ii.  which  raeaks  of  Ajax  as  ranging 
kk  ihipf  with  iM  AtheafaHUL  Saaio  other  legend- 
ary claims,  and  the  authority  of  thf'  Delphic  onicle, 
which  spoke  of  Salamis  as  an  Ionian  island,  were 
It  forward.   The  doeisini  waa  ia  fttvoor 

«rth0 


SOLON. 

one  of  those  who  received  gianta  of  land  sa 
orfa.  ana  thb  Mgr  Mooaat  Sr  hia  bMt 

Salaniiniau.  (Diog.  Lacrt.  i.  4:>.)  The  antbaritT 
of  Uerodotos  (L  69,  comp.  Pint.  SaL  8)  si  iii 
aeofaiMaatolhaflMlthatSoleawmaMod  in  tir 
field  aa  wall  as  in  the  agora  by  bia  py*. 
sistratni.  The  latter,  however,  must  havo  Hvr-ii 
a  great  age,  if  he  died  in  tt.  c.  527,  and  jet  mtT\t^ 


in  the  field  about  B.CL  5M,  or  even 

Soon  aft<T  the<c  events  (about  B.  c  595  ;  see 
Clinton,  Fiutt  Ueiien.  s.  o.)  Sokm  took  a  \»m4vi% 
part  in  promodog  hoiliHtiii  aa  hohalf  of  IMphi 
against  Cirrha,  and  was  the  mover  of  the  doereo  of 
tiM  Anphictyoua  by  which  war  was  deciaiadL  It 
dooa  aat  appear  howavor  wfcaiae^  part  W  tMk 
in  the  war.     Wo  w-ouM  willin.-ly  di^Vn^lie-.e  tbe 
atoiv  (wluch  has  no  better  authority  than  Fa»- 
■mte,  X.  87  §  7.    Pdyaenna,  Stngb^  vL  11, 
makes  Eurylochus  the  aothor  of  the  «trat-tgofli)^ 
that  Solon  hastened  the  surrender  of  the  town  I  t 
eauaittg  Ibe  waters  of  the  Pleistui  to  be  poiaooe^ 
It  was  about  the  time  of  tba  oattilBk  at  iImb 
war  when  Solon's  attention  was  tum<?d  min? 
fonibly  than  ever  to  the  dibtmcted  state  ot  hia 
owaoiantry.    He  had  already  inturfsasd  ta  yt > 
stop  to  the  dis<ipnsion  between  the  Alcma^onidaa 
and  the  partisans  of  Cybm  [Ai.CMABoiuo.aB; 
Ctlon),  aad had  ymaiaii  tha  faawr ta  ahida  hf 
thf  result  of  a  judicial  decision.  •  It  was  very  likely 
aUo  at  bis  recommendation,  and  cectainlj  with  hia 
MMliott,  that,  when  die  people  wen  oajwriag  from 
the  effects  of  pestilential  disorders  and  super^titiaaa 
excitement,  and  theordinary  rclnjiou*  rite^  brouci.t 
no  relief^  the  celebrated  Kpiuienides  [  KpiMKMPii!>] 
waa  Mat  6r  from  Crete.    (Plat.  Sol,  12.)  But 
the  sources  of  the  civil  dissensions  by  which  the 
country  was  torn  required  a  more  thorough  remedy. 
Ooopaphiaal  at  well  aa  politioal  distiiwciQiia  had 
separated  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  into  three 
partioi,  tba  Pcdieis,  or  wealthy  aristociatkal  in* 
hahitii  of  the  plain,  tha  Dhwpi,  or  aaor  iahayi 
ants  of  the  highlands  of  Attica,  and  the  Parali,  or 
mercantile  inhabitants  of  tbe  coast.   Tbeoe  last, 
in  point  both  of  eodal  condition  aad  of  politicaL 
Kntiuient,  held  a  position  intermediata  hetwM 
the  other  two.    It  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  we 
are  to  trust  Plutarch,  when   he  uys  liiat  uhe 
Pedieis  and  Diacrii  differed  in  being  respectivdy 
of  oliijarchical  and  democratical  tendcncie*.    1  r  ? 
difficulties  arising  from  these  party  dispute*  had 
in  tbe  time  of  Smob  heooae  greatly  aggraralad  by 
tbe  miserable  condition  of  the  poon^r  populatiia 
of  Attica— -  the  Thotea.   The  groat  balk  ef  thMa 
had  henoBW  anak  la  pwMtty,  aad  fadaaad  ta  Aa 
necessity  of  borrowing  money  at  exorbitant  in- 
terest from  the  wealthy  on  the  security  of  their 
aelatea,  peraons,  or  fiumiies  ;  and  by  tbe  cigorooa 
enforcement  of  the  law  of  debtor  aad  oradllv 
many  had  been  reduced  to  the  condition  of  slarerr, 
or  Ulled  the  lauds  of  the  wealthy  as  dependent 
tenants.   Of  the  rapaciona  aoadnei  of  tha  rithst 
portion  of  the  commnisity  we  have  evidence  in  ths 
fragments  of  tiie  poems  of  Solon  hiiatnlf.  (F& 
apk  BMgfc,  4  «.  pb  Ml.)  Malfi  had  aoMte  aach 
a  crisis  that  the  lower  class  wen*  in  a  statr  cf 
imi^^^^d^t  had  become  impoisible  tocafnes 

as  a  man  of  wisrlom,  firmness,  and  integri^;  aat 
hia  reputation  and  iufiuence  had  already  been  en* 
by  the  visit  of  Epimenidea.  He  was  now 
kgrall 
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tb«m,  tod  allcTiatA  the  mii«riM  tliat  pnTailed. 
Ife  was  chosen  Archon  (b.  c,  594>, and  under  that 
l^;al  title  was  invetted  with  unlimited  power  for 
mAnpUmg  meh  measnre*  at  tiM  wtigmHim  ff  ^ 
etnte  demanded.    There  were  not  wanting  nroong 
th«  friends  of  Solon  tboae  who  ui^«d  hiw  to  take 
■dwiitifa  el  tlM  epportunhy  that  afticded  him. 
and  malce  himself  tyrant  of  Athens.  Plutarch 
(c  14,  «aiiip.  fieigk.  Lc  J^.  30,  32,  p.  333)  has 
jptrm&rwmA  wnm  pmagM  ti  the  poemt  «f  soloii, 
rt  f»"rrirn»  to  the-  A  i  liiiijs  of  niirjirisc  or  contempt 
with  which  his  lefuMi  was  met  by  thote  who  had 
•aggeatad  ibm  ■Wwnpt    laimd,  tim  au  to  m 
doubt  that  it  would  hsvt  htwi  lucoeMfol  htd  it 
been  made.    That  Solon  should  hare  had  firmness 
eaongh  to  resist  such  a  temptation,  argue*  the 
poaaaaaion  on  his  pot  if  ftiiB|^dv  dipn  «f  nitne 
and  self-restraint. 

In  fulfilment  of  the  task  entrusted  to  him,  Solon 
addreaaed  himself  tothanligfaf  the  axiating  distress. 
Thia  he  effected  with  the  trroatest  discretion  and  sue- 
oeae  by  hia  cdebiated  didmrdetdHg  ordi$tan»  (om- 
^X^ia),  ■  mmi  eoMiicinf  of  wIom  duliBet 

provi'.ions,  calculated  to  licliton  th""-  pressure  of 
tluMM  pecuniary  obligatioiu  by  which  the  Thetes 
mad  fnall  propriet«ii  had  mm  tadpodl  la  tttter 
helplesaneaa  and  misery,  with  as  little  infringement 
as  posaible  on  the  daims  of  the  wealthy  creditors. 
The  details  of  this  measure  are,  however,  involved  in 
awiJtnibh  uncertainty.  Plutarch  {Sol.  15)  speaks 
of  it  as  a  total  abolition  of  debts.    This  is  in  itself 
in  the  bigbMt  degree  unlikely  ;  and,  as  is  acutely 
laaaarfcad  hy  Mr.  Oiole  (i^ltsfofy  o/Om^ 
p.  137),  would  have  n^ndered  a  debasement  of  the 
coinage  unnecessary  and  useieMk   On  the  other 

the  rate  of  int<'re»t,  accoinpanif-d  by  a  depreciation 
of  the  carren47  ( which  was  the  vis  v  of  Androtion 
ap.  PhtiL&x  Thaastntft^pMMliaf  lha  poems 
Jt  Solon  imply  that  a  modi  kqiaraMMt  of  relief 
VMS  afforded  than  we  can  conceive  likely  to  be 

Edueed  by  a  measure  of  that  kind,  even  if  (h» 
itlwall  supposes  ;  see  HitL  of  Otmm^  Tol.  ii. 
p.  'M)  the  reduction  of  interest  was  made  retro- 
spectivei  which  is  in  fact  only  another  way  of 
mfm§  Ihil  aertam  debts  «r  portions  of  debts, 
were  wiped  o(L  We  gather  from  Solon  him  self 
(Faun.  ap.  ficivk  4  c  p.  336 ;  Pluk  SU.  15), 
thtttoaBMlM  Jtnwuum  hy  vldih tha kaid, 

person,  or  family  of  a  dtblW  had  beeu  plodgcd  as 
security,  to  that  tha  MOitMo-piUan  w«e  re- 
moved, da«a4abMn  wImmib,  aaa  those  who  had 
faa«  sold  mto  foreign  ooaalrita  restored^   Bat  it 

d'>e«  not  seem  necessary  to  suppose?  t!mt  in  every 
such  case  the  drU  was  cancelled,  as  well  as  the 
htmi,  tlwagh  such  may  hate  been  the  cace  with 
re'.mrd  to  some  of  the  most  distressed  class.  At 
the  yune  time  Solon  abolished  the  law  which  gave 
Iks  sraiiMr  iNMMr  to  aBiinsa  aa  iBOshrmt  debtor, 
or  alloTTed  the  debtor  to  pledge  or  sell  his  son, 
daughter,  or  nnmsrried  sister,  eaosating  only  the 
CBN  at  vmHB  astasr  w  laa  mnv  ims  osBewioa  as 
unchiutity.  (Plut.  Sol.  23).    Most  writers  (comp. 
Tbiriwall,  Lc  \  Wschsmuth.  H^Un.  AUertkmmu- 
kmih  §  56,  voLL  p.  473)  leeBi  to  admit,  with- 
aotaiy^aaolkB,  the  statement  that  Solon  lowared 
the  rate  of  interest.    This,  however,  rests  only  on 
the  authority  (or  ooojecture )  <>f  Androtion,  and  as 
lisaamat  is  hand  vpsn  an  erroneous  view  of 
the  whole  matter,  it  may  fairly  be  questioned 
vhothsr  any  portion  of  his  statement  is  to  be 


received,  if  iha  nsmtisl  futures  of  \m  view  of 
the  whole  meastire  be  rejected.  On  the  whole  we 
are  disposed  to  deny  that  Solon  did  any  thing  to 
restiial  tha  lala  «f  interest.  We  know  that  So. 
lon*s  measures  introduced  a  lasting  settlement  of 
the  law  of  debtor  and  creditor  at  Athens,  and  so 
te  imB  dMia  bsiag  aay  avidonee  that  the  rete  of 
interest  was  ever  liniitcH,  we  find  that  tlu-  mto 
of  inteiest  was  declared  free  by  a  law  which  was 
sscrihed  to  BsIob  Umself  {hpSm  tmH.  Tkmmm. 
A.  §  5.  p.  360,  comp.  3.56).  To  have  introduced 
a  xsotnelion  as  a  tsmpontry  measure  of  relief 
wanU  hava  htm  mudj  a  nmndahoat  mode  ef 
wholly  or  partially  canceiliog  debts,  and  would 
have  required  it  to  be  retrospective,  and  not  pro< 
spective.  But  for  this  last  view  of  the  com:  iliera 
is  no  authority  whatever. 

With  n-'pcct  to  the  depreciation  of  the  cninncre, 
we  have  the  dutuict  statement  that  ^olon  made 
the  mtna  to  contain  100  drachmae  instead  of  78; 
that  is  to  say,  73  of  the  old  drachmae  prodin  »  (l 
100  of  the  new  coinage,  in  which  obligations  were 
•a  ha  diwhargod ;  so  that  tha  debtor  savad  mthoa 
more  than  a  fonrth  in  every  payment.  (Comp. 
ikkkh,  Mdrologiacht  UnUrtmahwmgem^  o.  zv.  pw 
276 ;  Diet,  of  Antiq.  art.  ftiiotiHiia.  For  tha 
grounds  on  which  Mr.  Grote  disputes  the  stata* 
ment  that  Solon  altered  the  weights  and  measures, 
see  Classical  Mtmum  No.  1.)  Respecting  tba 
story  about  the  abuse  made  by  three  ot  tho  frioada 
of  Solon  of  their  knowledge  of  his  designs  see 
Callias  [VoLl.  p.  566  J.   The  probity  of  Solon 

loser  by  his  own  measure,  having  as  much  as  five 
talents  out  at  interest,  which  he  let  the  oxamplo 
of  giving  up. 

Though  some  of  those  who  lost  roost  through 
the  opemtion  of  the  Seisachthoia  wore  incensed  at 
it,  as  vao  aatoiial,  Hi  bonsdts  wsfa  oo  great  and 
general  that  sll  classes  united  ere  long  in  a 
common  festival  of  thanksgiving,  which  was  also 
termed  Seisachtheia.  Wschsmuth  (/.  c.  §  56.  voL  i. 
p.  472)  asserts  very  oonideatly  that  one  effect  if 
the  Seisachtheia  was  to  transform  the  serfs,  or 
villein  tenants,  into  hmded  proprietors^  Of  this 
than  is  na  pewdL  Anothw  Maiaro  of  relief  in- 
troduced by  Solon  was  the  restoration  of  a!!  who 
had  been  condemned  to  aumia  to  thair  full  privi- 
leges aa  dtians,  ezeept  tbooo  wha  had  boon  trnt* 
demned  by  the  Ephetae,  the  Areiopagus,  or  tha 
Phylo-basileis,  lor  miudec,  homicidoj  or  Vnmmt 
(Phit  aoL  18.) 

It  se<»ns  thst  in  the  finl  faiiMm  nothing  mors 
was  contemplated  in  the  investment  of  Solon  with 
dictstoriid  power  than  the  relief  of  the  exiACing 
distress.  But  the  success  of  his  Seinohlheia  pro* 
cured  for  him  such  confidence  and  popnlarity  that 
he  was  further  charged  with  the  task  of  entirely 
laawdoUing  tha  sowdtatioa.  At  a  preliminary 
step  to  his  further  proceedings  he  repealed  all  the 
Uws  of  Draco  except  those  rektiog  to  bloodshed. 
IVilh  mK  iHpsifcrt  haavlodga  dia  oaiHor 
liticsl  constitution  of  the  people  of  Attica  it  is 
imposMhla  to  cstiniate  with  any  oertawu  tha 
msgnitada  if  tho  cfaan^  which  SdoB  awoted* 
TUl  it  can  be  settled  whether  the  divisioa  into  four 
tribes  was  restricted  to  the  Enpntridae,  or  included 
the  Geomori  and  Demiurgi,  it  is  impossible  to  as^ 
certain  in  what  position  the  ruJiag  thss  stood  ta 
the  unenfranchised  demus,  and  consequently  how 
fu  tho  latter  was  ai&cted  by  tha  Icgietsiion  u{ 
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Soloa.  The  opinion  of  Niebuhr  (ffuL  of  Rome, 
voL  L  note  1017,  toL  iL  p.  304),  which  ii  rap- 

ported  by  Mr.  Maiden  {Lihrary  of  V»rful  Knmc- 
kdgty  Hittory  <f  Kome^  p.  144),  wa«,  that  the 
divMfla  into  pAjr&M,  fiitmtniiM,  and  peiiea,  was 

restricted  to  the  Eupatritlri<\  All  atialn^y  coiifirms 
this  view,  which  certainly  is  not  oppox^^j  more 

•BCient  writers  than  are  the  universally  acknow- 
higtd  views  of  Niebohr  with  xwpect  to  the 
RooMHi  eome  and  tribec  If  Itbt  Avoanielone, 
the  demoi  in  Attica  mutt  have  been  deetitate  of 
■ay  leooffnised  political  organization,  and  must 
liave  profited  by  the  legialiuion  of  Solon  in  very 
much  the  same  way  m  dw  plate  lift  Bmw  M  by 
that  of  Sen  ins  Tulliufc 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  constitution 
ti  Solon  was  the  mtrodoetkn  of  the  timocratic 
princi[ili'.  The  title  of  citizens  to  the  honours 
and  ottices  of  the  state  vras  regulated  (at  least 
In  pwrt)  not  by  tMr  nablHly  «f  bMi,  tat  by 
their  wealth.  All  tho  citizens  were  distributed 
into  four  chuses.  (If  Um  irUm  included  only  the 
Eupatridae,  it  will  be  a  miataka  to  speak  of  thaat 
classes  as  divisions  of  the  citixens  of  the  tribes  ; 
they  tnnst  have  been  divisions  in  which  the  Eupa- 
trid  tribes  and  the  demus  were  blended,  just  as 
tfM  patricians  and  plebeians  were  in  the  classes 
■nd  centuries  of  StTvius  Tullius,)  The  first  class 
tomisted  of  those  who  had  an  annual  income  of  at 
Imit  500  OMdimni  of  dijT  er  liquid  produce  (equi- 
valent to  500  dmchmae,  amedimniH  bring  reckoned 
•t  •  diachma,  PiuU  SoL  23),  and  were  called 
pieDtMOtbaadtaaK,  Tta  laeoad  dm  umrialaJ 
of  those  whose  inCHMM  ranged  between  SCO  and 
500  medimni  or  drachnaa,  and  were  called  Uippeis 
(*lair«<t  er  'Iinn$$).  from  timr  being  ablo  to  Map 
•  htntf  and  bound  to  perform  military  service  as 
cavalry.  The  third  class  consisted  of  those  whose 
incomes  varied  between  200  and  300  medimni  or 
^netaun  (aee  Grote,  I.e.  vol. iii.  p.  157,  not*;  for 
IMaons  for  reject! n?  IViickh's  estimate  of  the  lowest 
paetmiary  qualiiication  of  the  third  class  at  150 
dndiinae),  and  waio  tanood  ZeonitM  (larjriTsu). 
The  fourth  cKt^s  included  all  wlio«e  property  fell 
abort  of  2QQ  medimni  or  diadunae.  Plutarch  (Sol. 
18)  says  that  thia  alMO  ban  tta  mam  of  Tlata. 
riroti"  (/.  c.  p.  158)  questions  whether  that  stite- 
mant  is  strictly  aoavmto.  There  ia  no  doubt, 
tawover,  that  tta  eoiaa  of  tta  iMnth  olaaa  «aa 
called  the  Thotie  census  {Bnrutip  r^Aot).  The 
first  three  rlasnes  were  liable  to  direct  taxation,  in 
the  form  of  a  graduated  income  tax.  The  taxable 
CBintal  of  a  member  of  the  Arst  class  was  estimated 
at  twelve  tiroes  his  yearly  income,  whatever  that 
was.  The  taxable  capital  of  a  member  of  the 
noand  ciasa  waa  eatiaiatad  at  ton  timaa  bia  yoarly 
income  ;  and  that  of  one  of  the  third  class  at  five 
times  his  yearly  incooM.  Thna  upon  anv  occasioit 
OB  wydi  it  taeaao  BBiiiiawy  to  levy  a  diioot  tu, 
it  was  assessed  at  a  certJiin  per  C'-ntage  on  the 
taxable  capital  of  each.  It  is  not  correct,  however^ 
to  say  that  the  taxable  property  of  ono  of  tta 
pentacosiomedimni  was  estimated  at  GOOD  dn^BM, 
It  was  at  least  that,  but  it  niiffht  be  more.  In 
like  manuer,  the  taxable  capital  of  one  of  the 
ITippoia  oai^t  range  from  3000  to  MM  drachmae, 
and  so  on.  (R'Kkh,  Public  Economtf  of  AUieiu, 
b.  ir.  ch.  v.;  Urote,  to.  p.  166).   A  dinet  tax. 
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direct  taxea,  tat  of  coarse  they,  aa  well  aa  tlie  nat, 
wen  liable  to  taHMtf  taxes. 

To  Solon  was  ascribed  the  institution  of 
/SovAi^,  or  deliberativo  assembly  of  Four  Httadn^ 
Probably  ta  did  no  aavo  ttan  laodify  ihoMMlfr 
tution  of  an  earlier  auembly  of  the  same  kivi 
(DicL  of  Atitiq.  art.  Bodt.)    Piatuch  il) 
sayattat  ttafag  tandradwiMtiBi  of  tfcoBsob 
were  elected  (tmAc^aucvoa  farkaps  impJi-*  ic 
eleotiaa  Iqr  (ta  popular  mmmkj},  tsom  hondmi 
froai  OMk  of  4m  Mrtritaii  It  ii  wmtii  ood&i 
that  this  is  the  only  direct  statement  that  wo  haw 
abont  the  Boule  of  Solon's  time.     It  mxi^i  H* 
settled  whether  the  the  Boole  is  an  dpxn^  and  ^ 
it  is,  whether  it  is  one  of  the  d^af  apoken  of 
Pliiuirch  (c.  no,  and  AriMotle  {PoL  iL  9.  §  2>, 
before  it  can  be  affirmed  that  a  member  of  oay  sf 
the  first  three  daises  night  talaaiy  to  it,  tai  Ml 
n!ie  of  the  fourth,  or  that  it  was  elected  by  t^.^ 
popular  assembly.   Plutaidh  does  not  auj  tb«t  the 

year,  or  that  tht'v  must  be  above  thirtv  yean  of 
agOi   in  £sa  we  kuov  nothing  about  the  Books, 
tnt  dtat  ita  tawliaw  wmo  takon  ta  equal  propor- 
tions from  the  four  genealogical  tribea,  wmA  thai 
the  popular  assembly  coold  only  entertain  pm«- 
sitions  submitted  to  it  by  the  Boule.    Here  a^u 
wo  fed  greatly  tin  milt  of  aanoKtoin  knowle<i^ 
regarding  those  genealogical  tribe*,  with  the  ii>- 
ternal  organisation  of  which  Solon  does  not  see« 
to  have  inteifiMod.  We  are  stroagljr  tadteoi  to 
the  opinion  that  even  Mr.  Grotc  represents  the 
Boule  of  Soion'a  cooatittttion  as  a  tar  koa  aoato* 
anlied  Maankly  ttan  it  mDftM^  oni  ttai  fa 
point  of  fact  it  was  an  exclusively  Eupatrid  b'  Jv, 
closely  anatflgoua  to  tta  Aonuux  aanato  snder  tta 
oaMliMiaa  of  fiarrioa  lUKna.    Tta  SMot 
thentic  and  valuable  statt^ment  tliat  we  have  re- 
specting the  general  nature  of  Solon's  const  it  o- 
tional  changes  is  ttat  of  Solon  himaelf  (aa.  Plot. 
Sol.  18,  Fragm.  4.  ap.  Bergk,  ^  c  p.  MIX  9mm 
which  it  is  clear  that  nolhinjr  can  be  morr  erro- 
nootts  than  to  qteak  of  Solon's  iiibiitutioo*  as  hetag 

gave  nothing  more  than  a  d^fennre  power,  fuf!:- 
cient  to  protect  thom  from  any  tycannooa  aboM  ea 
tta  port  of  tta  Bohla  mA  wmiAfdmrnt,  wkk 
whose  prerogatives,  in  other  n'speali^  ta  did  not 
iuterfera  (^IMV      If^  Hmma  rSgm  mfint  loor 

taa^MiW,  mtfa  ofr*  itatalr  otfr>  ta^it<fc  

ot  S"  tlxof  Svyofuif  KM  XP^H*^*"  4***  •^tt  I, 
Koi  TMf  4^paadtAip'  firfiiy  dcixjt  fx'^\  Accord- 
ing to  the  view  commonly  taken  of  the  fear  tribe*, 
there  seems  no  reaMn  why  a  kufo  ptoportiou  af 
the  Boule  might  not  have  been  roembtn  of  tho 
demus,  for  it  is  not  credible  that  the  Attic  dcaua 
was  entirely  indodoi  fai  the  lowest  daaa,  aai  if 
(according  to  the  common  view)  the  Roule  ma 
elected  by^^tta  oecioaia,  wheie^tta  foactk  dtm 

result  must  almost  necessarily  have  boen,  that  the 
BottW  shotdd  ta  Uttfe  more  than  tta  nTpanonI  if 
«tatefii«o  oBdwiU  of  ttadaoM.  lattaM 
nodoiato  view  of  the  case  tta  eonstitntion  mI 
working  of  such  an  assembly  must  hare  \h>'n  a 
large  infraction  of  the  previoua  power  and  prero* 
gaam  of  tta  EopoiriM»«nd  seems  equally  uafl» 
sistent  with  the  passage  of  Solon  quoted  above, 
and  with  tta  statement  of  Plutarch  {SoL  IB) 
tta  BooitvM  doaignod  aaftatadc  ovaa  ttai 
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innovntiont  of  CleUtlienea,  become  &r  mora  intelli- 
gible on  the  hjpothettt  that  the  fonr  lonuui 
tribes  were  Eopatrid  tribm,  and  the  B«d«  of 
Solon  an  Eopatrid  body,  whose  action,  however, 
waa  ao  fiur  controlled  by  the  demoa,  that  it«  meaiares 
HiH«lwd  tike  ratification  of  the  pojmlar  aiaeably  to 
a&ake  them  valid.  Mr.Grote  (vol.  iii.  p.  97)  expresses 
opinion  that  befora  the  time  of  Solon  there  waa 


after'wardB  dirtingui^khed  fmm  the  Council  of  Four 
1  i  undred  as  the  Uroer  Coondl,  or  the  Counol  of 
Areiopagus.  But  ua  ranak  that  the  diatinetlTe 
title  of  Uie  latter,  **  Senate  of  Areiopagoa,^  would 
not  be  Iwfltowed  nntil  the  formntion  by  Solon  of 
the  second  senate  or  council,  si'em»  at  variance 
with  the  quotation  from  one  of  the  laws  of  Solon 
himself,  by  which  Plutarch  shows  that  the  council 
of  Areiopagus  was  not  instituted  by  Solon.  We 
fndiw  Ma  to  the  opiaiaa  of  Dr.  ThitlwaU  (HmL 
r.y  Crftrr^  vol.  ii.  p.  40),  that  the  Boulc  of  Solon 
onlj  a  mndificatinin  of  a  praviouiij  axiating 


There  was  no  doubt  a  public  assembly  of  some 
kind  before  the  time  of  Solon*  though  probablv 
posseased  of  hot  Bttle  nam  power  than  those  wUdi 
we  find  described  in  the  Homeric  poems.  Solon 
tindoubtedly  greatly  enlarged  its  functions.  He 
gave  it  the  right  of  electing  the  archons  and  other 
aaagistrates,  and,  what  wm  OTaa  aan  Inporunt, 
made  the  archons  and  magistrates  accountable 
darectlj  to  it  when  their  year  of  office  was  expired. 
B«  all*  gtra  H  what  waa  equivalent  to  a  veto 
upon  any  proposed  measare  of  the  Boole,  though 
it  could  not  itself  originate  aaj  meaaura.  Nor 
AntHsiaB  atall  Hhiljthi*,  mwaMtM  by 
Solon,  it  even  had  the  power  of  modifying  any 
measure  submitted  to  it.    Every  member  of  all 
the  fear  dasses  might  vote  in  the  popohr  aasembly 
( />!.   i/Antiq.  art.  Eeclf»ia\  and  all  votes  seem  to 
have  had  the  same  weight,  which  forms  an  im- 
portant point  of  difftrenoe  between  the  Ectlesia  of 
Athena  Mi  tl»  CMtk  CiBtwIHa  «f  tefiaa 

Plutarch  {SoL  19)  xemaria  that  it  was  an  error 
«•  attiiboto  to  Solaii  Aa  establishnent  of  the 

council  of  the  Areiop.icrus  (Diet,  of  Antiq.  art. 
Artiofoffm),  He  does  not  aeem  even  to  have 
nada  n^ebng*  fa  Ita  uiillliilliiii,  thoogh  he 
enlarged  its  powers,  and  entrusted  it  with  the  ge- 
neral supervision  of  the  institutions  and  Uws  of 
the  state,  and  the  religion  and  moiala  of  the 


Athenians  in  the  age  of  unmitigated  democracy 
were  extremely  fond  of  speaking  of  all  their  in- 
«litotions  either  as  cniginated  by  Sol<m,  or  as  the 
natural  expansion  and  application  of  his  principles, 
borne  even  earned  theiD  faadt  to  Theseus.  The 
«mMi  if  flOM  mMl  dMT  to  U  la  wMh  this 

popular  prejudice,  and  various  palpable  anachronisms 
in  their  statements  show  how  little  relianoe  can  be 
|M«i  iy  MBmiuli  af  lha  itotitotfct  rfSefan 
vat  come  from  such  a  source.  For  instance,  the 
-oath  of  the  Heliastic  dicasts,  which  is  quoted  by 
D— eatheaes  and  ascribed  to  Solon  (oonf.  2\»iocr. 
n,  746),  mentions  the  GUsthaaian  anaato  of  Pne 
Baadied.  Several  other  curious  examples  of  simi- 
kr  aaaehromsms  are  collected  by  hit.  Grote  (vol 
&  Ik  161^  aato  1)  who  haa  aome  ezceOm  M- 
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and  that  of  Demosthenes ;  many  of  the  institutiona 
thus  referred  to  the  great  legislator,  being  among 
the  last  refinements  and  elaborations  of  the  demo- 
cratical  mind  of  Athens.  We  entirely  coincide 
in  his  opinion  that  the  whole  anangonent  of  the 
Heliastic  cooito  and  Aa  tianiiiriaii  to  toi  aC 
the  old  judicial  powers  of  the  archons  bespeaks  a 
slate  of  things  atteclj  inconsistent  with  the  known 
reialiam  of  lha  Ma  «f  Bolea.  «ll  waald  ba  ft 

marvel,  such  as  nothing  short  of  strong  dfiaal  avi* 
dence  would  justify  tu  in  beUering,  that  in  aft  1^ 
when  even  partial  democracy  was  yet  untfM, 
Solon  should  ooneaive  the  idea  of  such  institutions : 
it  would  be  a  marval  still  greater,  that  the  half- 
emancipated  Thetes  and  small  proprietors  for 
whom  he  legislated  —  yet  trembling  under  the  rod 
of  the  Eupatrid  archons,  and  utterly  inexperienced 
in  collective  business — should  have  been  found 
saiinly  competent  to  fulfil  tlMia  awndent  taM« 
tions,  such  as  the  citixena  of  conquering  Athens  ift 
the  dajs  of  Pericles — full  of  the  sentiment  of 
faea,  aad  aetiTely  identifying  thia—lfii  wttk  Aa 
dignity  of  their  couiniunity  —  became  pmdually 
oompetent,  and  not  more  than  competent,  to  ezer- 
cfaa  ividk  Art.*  165.)  Tha  tern  Heliaea  he 
thbks  waoiathaaBaaf  Solon  BO  more  than  the 
name  of  the  popular  aasembly,  which  is  in  fact  the 
original  meaning  of  the  word.  The  number  of 
60001,  which  was  that  of  lha«Me  body  of  diaftto 
in  after  times,  had  reference  to  the  Cleisthenean 
division  into  lu  tribea.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that 
Plutarch,  who  after  all  b  ear  bail  aadboiily,  aya 
nothing  of  any  such  dicastic  organisation  as  that 
of  the  hUer  HeUawL  Mr.Grote  even  questiona 
tha  atolMBBBl  ef  PtalMdi  (ML  18),  tiiat  Bohat 

allowed  an  appeal  to  the  ecclesia  from  the  sentence 
of  an  archon,  considering  that  Plutarch  has  been 
misled  by  the  recoBection  ef  the  Roman  sronooolw 
(/.  c.  p.  172). 

The  idea  of  the  periodical  revision  of  his  lawa 
by  the  Nomothetae  being  a  part  of  Solon^ 
plan  is  even  in  contradiction  to  the  statements 


marks  on  the  practice  of  connecting  the  name  of 
Solon  with  tha  whole^M^Urad  ^1  judk^^^^of 


of  our  anthoritiea  (Herod,  i.  29  ;  Plut.  S<>1.  -2.5). 
The  inatittttton  of  the  >i'omothetae  was  one  of 
the  moat  nltr^dwueaatiftJ  that  can  well  be  ima* 
gined.  It  was  a  jury  appointed  by  lot  out  of  a  body 
of  dicasts  who  were  appointed  br  lot,  with  power 
to  MtdDd  aaj  law  ink  wUcii  aiqr  ana  aeaU 
find  aaSUaat  fault  to  induce  an  assembly  of  the 
peopla  to  antartain  the  idea  of  subjecting  it  to 
remion.  It  b  to  he  ohaanred  too  that  Demoa- 
thenes  {comL  Timaaxk.  p.  706)  aad  rt  wrilfaiM 
{ootU.  Ctes.  p.  429)  mention,  in  connection  with 
this  procedure,  as  one  of  the  regulations  appoinleU 
If  SHim  to  be  observed  by  the  proposer  of  a  new 
or  amended  law,  that  he  should  [>ost  op  his  pro- 
posed law  before  the  Eponjmi,  that  is,  the  statues 
of  the  ten  heroaa  from  Wkaai  tha  ton  Iribaa  «ff 
Cleisthenia  Mfad  tMr  MftMa  (aonft.  OiaM^  L  a 

Boftdia  Aa  arrangement  af  Aa  gntoni  paWtltol 

relations  of  the  people  Solon  was  the  author  of  a 
great  variety  of  special  laws,  which  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  arranged  in  any  systematk  manner. 
Those  relating  to  debtors  and  creditors  have  beoi 
already  n-ferred  to.  S«'veml  had  far  their  object 
the  encouragement  of  trade  and  manufactures. 
Foreign  aettlen  were  not  to  be  naturalised  aa 
citizens  unless  they  carried  on  some  indiutrions 
pursuit.  Hafiuher  did  not  teach  his  ion  aome 
'  IhaNftvaaBotHaUatoaBift* 
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tain  his  father  in  hi«  old  age.  The  coancil  of 
Areiopagns  had  a  flMnl  power  to  ponish  idleneM. 
Solon  forbade  the  exportation  of  all  produce  of  the 
Attic  toil  except  olive  oiL  The  inpulae  which  he 
pnB  to  lb*  ymkmhnuAm^fmimtrj  carrM  m 
in  towns  had  eventually  an  important  hoarinff  upon 
the  devi^pinent  of  the  democratic  apiht  in  Athens. 
(Fftt  ai.  92,  S4.)  CMoawMlktinltHiogaTe 
to  those  who  difd  childless  the  power  of  disposinjf 
•f  their  property  by  will  He  enacted  several 
hem  relating  to  marriage,  especially  with  regard  to 
iMoeases  (Piut.^90).  Other  regulatiras  were 
intended  to  place  mtntints  npon  the  female  sex 
with  regard  to  their  appearance  in  public,  and 
Mpacially  to  repress  frantic  and  excessive  mani- 
festitinns  of  grief  nt  funcnils  (/.  c  21 ).  An  adul- 
terer taken  in  the  act  might  be  killed  on  the  spot, 
Iwttlit  vidMiaiafafrw  w«DMi  wasMlypunish- 
able  by  a  fine  of  one  hundred  drachmae,  the  s^diic- 
tioo  of  a  £cM  woman  by  a  fine  of  twenty  drKhmae 
(tatt).  OtekwtwiHlMiinid  fa  PlMmli 
nipecting  the  speaking  evil  either  of  the  dead  or 
i4  the  living,  respecting  the  tue  of  wells,  the  plant- 
ing of  trees  in  con  term  in  oas  propertiei,  the  dev 
traction  of  noxious  animals,  &c  {Le.  21,  2S,  24. 
Comp.  I)io{T.  Lacrt  i.  .')5,  Sec).  The  rewards  which 
he  appointed  to  be  given  to  victors  at  the  Olympic 
and  Isthmian  games  are  for  Ihat  age  unusually 
lartfp  (500  (Irnchinae  to  the  former  and  100  to  the 
latter).  The  law  xehtting  to  theft,  that  the  thief 
AmU  I'tisliM  twiw  the  rtim  af  the  thing  stolen, 
■eeais  to  have  been  due  to  Solon.  (/>tc/.  <^  Ant. 
an.  aAevvf  SUm).  He  alio  aitber  eataUisbad  or 
Mfdalii  Hw  MAlie  dfuMfi  at  Ite  PiytoiMira. 
(Vwi  8aL  24.)  One  of  the  most  curious  of  his 
Rgnlations  was  that  which  denounced  atimia 
•gainst  any  citixen,  who,  on  the  outbreak  of  a 
Wdilii,  HMteed  amttaL  On  the  deaiga  if  Ibis 
enactment  to  shorten  as  much  as  possible  any  sus- 
pension of  legal  authority,  and  its  connection  with 
ifaa  ttliWfttiBi  Aa  taadar  will  find  ■ome  ingenious 
and  able  remarks  in  Gmte  (/.  r.  iii.  p.  190,  Sec). 
The  laws  of  Solon  were  inscribed  on  wooden  rollers 
(i^op^s)  and  liiMigiibir  tablets  {Hvp€(ii),  in  the 
fiov<npi)<pn^v  fashion,  and  wen-  set  up  at  tir-t  in 
the  Acropolis,  afterwacds  in  the  Piytancium.  (Plat 
Sol,  25 ;  HarpMT.  9,  m.  a^eit— d  arfmip 
»6tios  ;  Pollux,  vitL  I  128  ;  Suidas,  «.  rv.) 

The  Athenians  were  also  indebted  to  Solon  for 
•ome  rectification  of  the  calendar.  Diogenes  Laer- 
Itai  (L  69)  says  that  be  made  the  Athenians 
regulate  their  days  according  to  the  moon,"  that  is 
to  say,  be  introduced  some  division  of  time  agreeing 
aMia  ancialriy  with  tbe  eovrsa  of  tta  moon. 
Plutarch  {Sol.  'J.')  izives  the  following  verv  cnftised 
aoconnt  oif  tbe  matter :  Since  Solon  observed  the 
fm^lriaritjr  of  tfaa  aMaiii  and  wk.w  tfail  its  molisa 
does  not  coincide  completely  either  with  the  setting 
or  with  the  rising  of  the  sun,  but  that  it  often  on 
tbe  same  day  both  overtakes  and  passes  the  son, 
ka  Ofdyaed  that  this  day  sbonld  be  called  err)  irol 
Wo,  conBidering  that  the  portion  of  it  which  pn»- 
ceded  the  conjunction  belonged  to  the  montli  that 
was  ending,  the  rest  to  that  wUdi  was  beginning. 
The  succeeding  day  he  called  vovfiyjvla."*  Accord- 
ina  to  the  scholiast  on  Aristopbanes  {NiA.  1129) 
Swell  {ntnidaead  the  piMtiea  ot  MriNang  the  days 

from  the  twentieth  onwanls  in  the  rever-ie  order. 
Ideler  {HamitimckderCkrimUogit^yfA,  Lp.  2€6,&c.) 
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the  Greeks  months  of  29  and  30  daya  altersiv  t 
He  also  thinks  that  this  was  aMa^MBiaA  by  At 

introduction  of  the  Trieteri*  or  twfvyr»ar  eyck- 
We  have  more  than  one  statement  to  tbe 

of  Athens  a  solemn  nnth,  that  they  wnuld  o'---^ 
his  laws  without  altera tioo  for  a  certain  sfaee— 
10  yean  aoeording  to  ninrfttat  <t.  111 
years  according  to  other  accounts  (Plut.  2.Vl 
According  to  a  story  told  by  Pintareh  ^SaL  lit, 
8olon  was  bnnsdf  a'waie  that  be  had 
polled  to  leave  many  impeciiBetioiis  in  faia 
and  code.  He  is  said  to  have  spoken  of  hi«  !♦.  «» 
as  being  not  the  best,  but  the  best  wiiitJi 
Athenians  would  have  rsMiai^  Albar  ha  had 
completed  hii  ta'sk.  l^-inj?,  we  are  told.  pTf.itly  xr- 
noyed  and  troubled  by  those  who  caaaa  to  hia 

dsms  about  his  laws,  in  ordwTS^t'y^mic^ht  rot 
himself  have  to  laopoaa  any  change,  he  a 
hfansrif  ftan  AwMia  9k  isa  yaan,  aflav 


obtained  tlie  oath  above  referred  to.     He  first 
visited  Kgypt,  and  conversed  with  two  IcvKd 
Egyptian  priests — Psenopbis  of  Hdk^alia,  asi 
Sonchis  of  Saia.    The  storii>s  which  diaj  tali  him 
about  the  submerged  island  of  Atlantis,  and  tht 
war  carried  on  against  it  by  Athens  9\H>Ki  rears 
hefofe  bis  time,  iniasid  him  to  anba  it  tbe  scb- 
ject  of  an  epic  pofni.  which,  however,  be  did 
not  complete,  and  of  which  nothing  now  n  mains 
FVm  mfif^  ha  paotatdai  fa  Gifpiaik  aad  woe 
received  with  great  distinction  by  Philocy r>n:?. 
king  of  tbe  Uttia  town  of  Araeia.  Solon  ponaadsd 
fha  hfai^  fa  atfaaw  ftva  faa     rfli^  vh§db  sraa 
on  an  inconvenient  and  predpitons  elevation,  aod 
build  a  new  town  on  the  plain.    He  himself  ar»- 
sisted  in  laying  out  the  plan.   Tba  new  aettie- 
ment  was  called  Stdi,  in  honoitf  of  lha  Bfaafefaas 
visitor.    A  fragment  of  at>  elegiac  poem  addressed 
bv  Solon  to  Philocvprus  is  preserved  by  Piutaicb 
{SoL  26;  Bergk,  '^e.  ^  BSA).   Wa  kara  fr«a 
Herodotus  (v.  113)  that  in  this  poem  S^>'on  be- 
stowed the  greatest  praise  upon  Philocynnia.  The 
miiiaail  af  tha  lilnadwliig  Itrngfiit  TrfulM 
(L  51,  fi2)  that  Solon  founded  Soli  in  Cilicia,  and 
diod  in  Cyprus,  may  be  rejeoted 


It  is  imposnble  not  to  regret  that  l3bm  alsni  laws 
of  chronolo^  compel  us  to  set  down  as  a  ficCisa 
the  beautiful  story  so  beantifvlly  told  by  Hcf^ 
dotus  (L  29—45,  86  ;  comp.  Plat.  Sol.  27,  28)  d 
the  interview  between  Solon  and  Croesus,  and  the 
iUnstration  fumibhed  iu  the  history  of  the  ktttf  of 
ihaCnrth  af  maxim  of  tbe  Atbeaiaa  aaye,  Aai 
wnrMlv  prosperity  is  precarious,  and  that  no  man's 
life  can  be  pronotmoed  bappr  till  ba  baa  wachfi^ 
ifa  doaavHIiMt  •  lawiwe  ar  ftrtaaa  fCfaunwl|. 
For  though  it  may  be  n.ndc  out  that  it  is  juit 
within  tba  limitB  of  possibility  that  Sobm  aod 
Croesns  nay  hata  aiat  a  few  years  before  &  c  56(), 
that  oould  not  hava  besai  aa  faltnfaw  consistent 
with  any  of  the  ctrcumstanees  mentioned  by  Her»- 
dotus,  and  without  which  the  stoiy  of  tbe  ialcs> 
view  woald  ha  aatirely  det  ' "  "  _  ' 
could  make  it  worth  while  attempting  to 
ita  possibili^f;  Tbe  whole  pith  and  forca  «f  Ifa 
story  waaM  ^naiWi  If  aajr  hifaivfaar  af  aa  oariMf 

date  Vie  siib'>tituted  f<ir  that  whirh  the  episode  ir; 
Herodotos  requires,  namely  one  taking  place  aiaa 
laafcfag  (MfcOnl^  tii  p.»ti' 
nil  ft  MM 
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iang  with  his 
ViW  power,  when  he  had  a  ami  old  enoniih  t( 
arried  and.  command  armies,  aud  immediul«ly 
iiwdiiig  tile  tttm  of  hi*  fortuOM^  set  more  than 
vtTi  or  cig^ht  TCara  Ix-ff  rf  thf  capture  of  Sardis. 
in  mjr  judgmeiit,"  oiwerve*  Mr.  Urote,  thia  ia 
t  iPiMtmti^  tub,  ill  whfali  — ml  iIiotbIhh 
-Solon  and  Croesus, — and  certtiin  rral  facts  — 
le  grtmt  power  and  luooeoding  ruin  of  the  fonner 
f  the  »fetoriw»  mm  of  Cynie,  together  triUi 
■iMn  facts  altogether  fictitious,  such  as  the  two 
>ns  of  Croeeass  the  Phrygian  Adraatoa  and  his 
istory,  the  hunting  of  Uie  miedueTOiu  wild  boar 
a  Moaoft  OI|B|iiMi  the  ultimate  prewrmtioo  of 
>o4>stia.  Sec.  are  put  togethac  ao  «•  to  aOBf^  m 
mpre«sive  moral  lesaon.** 

niiliig  th»  abamaa  «f  Solon  the  old  oligarchical 
lissensions  were  renewed,  the  Pedifis  being  headed 
}y  Lycurgus*  the  Faiali  by  M^;adei,  the  Diacrii 
:>y  PaialaliaiiHi  Th«t  toami— ■  wan  appfoach- 

,     a  t  risia  when  Solon  returned  to  Athens,  and 
had  proceeded  to  such  a  length  that  he  found  him- 
wM  mamWm  to  ntpum  ihma.  For  aa  aeaomt  af 
IIm  ancMssfuI  machinations  of  Peisistratus  and  the 
ensucceufiil  endeavour*  of  Solon  to  counteract 
them,  the  reader  ia  referred  to  the  artiele  Pbi- 
•nrntATtnu    Tha  tyrant,  after  his  nsnrpation,  is 
said  to  have  pnid  considerable  court  to  Solon,  and 
OA  nuious  occasions  to  have  Boliiited  his  adrice, 
which  Solon  did  not  withhold.    We  do  not  know 
certainly  how  long  Solon  survived  the  overthrow 
•f  the  constitution.    According  to  Fiianias  of  Les- 
baa  (Plm.  Al>  ttX  1»  ^  b  le«  than  twe  y«» 
after.    There  aBHBB  nothing  to  hinder  tis  from  ac- 
cepting the  statMMt  that  he  had  reached  the  age 
of  eighty  (Diog.  LOtrt  i.  69).  Thare  ma  a  atory 
current  in  antiquity  that,  by  his  own  directions, 
his  ashes  were  collected  and  scattered  round  the 
idand  of  Salamis.    Platareb  diacaida  tUa  alory  as 
aboard.   He  himself  remarksi  howevar,  thai  Aris- 
totle, as  well  as  other  authors  of  credit,  repeated 
it.   Diogenm  Lacrtius  (i.  62)  quotes  some  lines 
ef  Ciatinaa  in  wkiak  il  ia  alladad  tcL  Tte  ife- 
gn!arity  of  it  i-^  mtheran  argument  in  its  favour. 

Of  xikt  poems  of  Solon  several  fragments  remain. 
They  de  net  iadiiala  any  gnat  degna  of  hnagina- 
t:vr>  |-<ower,  but  the  style  of  ihera  seems  to  have 
been  vigoroua  and  simple.  Those  that  were  calJcd 
iwth  by  apedal  anatyodes  appear  «e  have  baan 

iTurked  by  no  snuUI  degree  of  eneri.n-.    Solon  IR 
■sul  to  have  attempted  a  metrical  version  of  his 
Inrs,  and  a  couple  of  lines  are  quoted  as  the  ooas- 
Beneement  of  this  composition  ;  but  nothing  more 
•fit  remains.  (Plut  Svl.  .>).  Here  and  there,  even 
la  the  fiagments  that  remain,  sentiments  are  ex- 
l*MMd  of  a  aooMwhat  more  jorial  kind  than  the 
Thfse  are  probably  relics  of  youthful  effu- 
sion*, borne  traced  them,  as  well  as  Sokm^i  some- 
what lonrieoa  aljla  ef  Ihing,  te  tka  tai  babiia 
*ticK  he  had  contracted  while  following  the  pro- 
fmton  of  a  trader.  ( Plut.  6^  3.)   The  fnupmeaU 
^  Saha  aia  wsualiy  incorpomM  In  ^  aolaBriani 
of  the  Greek  gnomic  poets,  as,  for  example,  in 
of  Sylburg,  Brunck,  and  Uoissonade.  They 
•iie  inserted  in  Bergk^s  Poetae  Lyrid  Oraeci. 
ibere  is  also  a  separate  edite  kj  Bach  (Lngd. 
«Jt.l825).    The  select  onrsqMmdence  of  Solon 
^'tt  Periander,  PeisistrataSk  Epimenides,  and 
with  whioh  Disgama  LaftliM  kia  fi> 
^  is  of  coarse  spurious. 

tha  coonrction  of  Solon  witl\  the 
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tof  the 
HOMERT-S  (p.  507). 

It  was  in  the  time  of  Solon  that  Theniis  intra* 
duead  Us  improvements  in  the  drama.  Aaeanliaf 
to  a  story  udd  liy  Plutarch  (5o/.  20,  comp.  Diog. 
LaerU  L  winch  is  at  least  amusing,  if  not  true. 
Solan  was  very  angry  at  the  atlanplai  «eaptian,«wl 
asked  Thespis,  after  witnessing  one  of  his  pieces 
if  he  was  not  ashamed  of  telling  such  untruths 
bafiira  ao  lugt  an  andianaab  Tbespis  replied,  that 
as  it  was  done  for  amusement  only,  there  was  no 
harm  in  saying  and  doing  such  things.  Which 
answer  inceiiaed  Solon  so  much  that  he  struck  the 
ground  valMnantly  with  hia  8ta£^  and  aaid  that  if 
such  amusement  as  that  were  to  be  praised  and 
honoured,  men  would  soon  begin  to  regard  cuve- 
nanu  as  nothing  asm  tiuM  n  Jalaa. 

An  inscription  on  a  statue  set  np  in  honour  of 
Solon  spoke  of  him  as  bora  in  Salamis  (Diw* 
Laert  L  dS,  «.  ]faM«a)L  TUs  aaa  hardly  Im 
been  the  ca^e,  as  Salands  was  not  incorporated 
with  Attica  when  he  was  born.  The  statue  was  sat 
up  a  long  time  aftar  Salaa^  death,  and  pnbahlf 
by  the  Sakminians  themselves.  (Plut.  Solon.  ; 
Diog.  Lafe'rt.  L  45,  Stc  ;  K.  F.  Hermann,  Lekrbuck 
derffri»ekSlaat$alttrtL  §§106—109 ;  Orote,  Hi$t, 
of  Greece^  voL  iii.  c  xL)  IjMlwall*  HuL  vf  (ir,i-c$^ 
voL  ii.  pp.27— [CP.  M.1 

SOLON,  a  gem  engraver,  who  prol>;ihly  lived 
under  Augustiiii,aft  the  same  time  as  Dio«corides, 
with  w  hom  he  may  perhaps  be  considered  to  divide 
the  honour  of  being  the  founder  of  the  succession 
of  gaM  Mjwwwi,  wheMfad  nndag  tiie 
emperors,  and  whose  numerous  and  beantij 
now  fill  the  cabinets  <tf£un^  Thentsaei 
mdk  af  Balan  In  any  anciMBt  writecbnt  hia  i 
occurs  on  several  gems.  A  complete  account  of  hia 
works,  with  references  to  the  other  writers  by  whom 
they  ha?a  bean  described,  is  given  in  Nagler'a 
AVtiM  AUgenmmu  Kun$tler-Ijejncoti,  vol  xvii.  5. 
(See,  also,  Thiersch,  Epockm^  ^  204;  Miillfli^ 
Arch'doL  d.  Kutut,  %  200, n.  1.)  [P.  &J 

SOLON,  JU'LIUS,  a  man  of  the  lowest  origin, 
purchased  the  rank  of  senator  from  Cleander,  the 
favourite  of  Commodos,  by  the  sonender  of  ail  his 
piepet^i    Ha  wna  nftaiwarda  pot  la  danih  hf 

Septimius  Severus  at  the  commencement  of  his  r»'ign, 
although  ha  had  himself  drawn  up  a  dscree  of  the 
aoHlaatthe  leqneatel  the enpannvaiMtiag  thai 

no  senator  should  bo  put  to  death  (Dion  Cass. 
Ixxii.  1^  Izxiv.  2p  and  iSaoaqk  Faiia,  ad. 
p.  225). 

S0MIS(2«Mu),the< 
stitue  of  Procles  the  son  of  Lycastidas,  of  An- 
d^•l^  on  Olympic  victor  in  the  bovs'  wrestling. 
(Pans,  vi  14.  f  &  &  13.)  From  the  conneetm 
in  which  the  pafisncre  st.aTidsin  Pausanias,  it  may  be 
inferred  with  probability,  though  not  with  oertaintyt 
that  Sonde  waa  eanlempoffary  withStoarina  ahet 
thebefpnning  of  the  fifth  century  n.  r.  (Thiersch 
jateotaa,  bu  202  s  comp.  Stojuuh.)     LP.  &I 

SOMKUa  «he  pinenHkalien  and  gad  efilespk 
the  Greek  Ilypnos,  in  described  1)y  the  ancients  as 
a  brother  of  Death  (^^ofaros),  and  as  a  son  of 
Night  (Hes.  Tkeog.  211, Ac;  Virg.  Aen.  vi.  277). 
At  Sicyon  there  was  a  statue  of  Sleep  snrnamed 
^'iTiStoTTjT,  the  giver  (Pans.  ii.  10.  §  '2).  In  works 
of  art  Sleep  and  Death  are  represented  alike  as  two 
youths  sleeping  or  holdinf  inrertad  teaefaes  in 
their  hands.  fCiimp. '1  manatos.)         f  L.  S.] 

SO'PAXiOiC^aTpefJ^hiatoiicaL   1.  One  el 
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SOPATER, 


the  genenlt  elected  bj  the  Sjtacamu  on  the  mor- 
4w  «f  Hieraiiymiu  in  b.  a  315  (Lb.  szIt.  38,  25). 

2.  A  geneml  of  Philip  V.,  king  of  Macedonia, 
gaiitd  over  to  Africa  in  bl  &  2U5,  wtth  a  bodj  of 
4000  troop*  andwNBawoiy,  ia  mim  to  aarfat  Aa 
Cartlin:^'iiii;ins.  He  \va»  t-xkcn  prisoner  liy  the 
Roniana,  together  with  many  of  his  •olditts,  and 

Bam  M 


Philip  tent  aa  eanbaMj  to 

Wlaaie.  (Lir.  xzx.  26, 42.) 

ft.  An  Acamanian,  the  commander  of  Philip** 
ygriaon  at  Chalcis,  was  skiin  with  mo«t  of  hit 
tnops  in  &  c  200.  (Li v.  xxxi.  23.) 

4.  One  of  the  generals  of  PenM*ua,  shun  in  battle 
with  the  Romiint  in  B.  c.  171.  (Liv.  xUL  66.) 

5.  Two  Sicilians  of  this  name  are  iMationed 
by  Cicero  in  his  oratkM  "fl"^*^  Ymm,  (Ck. 
Vtrr.  ii.  28,  ir.  59.) 

8CyPATBa(ail>«rpor),Htam7.  I.OfPfephos, 
a  writer  of  pHOdjr  and  burlesque  (  <p\vaKnypd<poi), 
who  lived  in  tlia  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
atntboed  to  flourish  down  ta  tha  reign  of  Ptelany 
II.,  as  Athenaeus  (ii.  71,  b.)  informa  as,  on  the 
atithority  of  the  poet  himself:  his  period  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  the  forty  years  from  B.  c. 
S23  to  283  (Clinton,  /:  //.  vol.  ii  a.«.  38ft).  Be 
is  frequently  mentioned  by  Athenaeus,  who  ocea- 
•ionally  calls  him  ^axios,  which  seems  to  be  a  nick- 
Miiia,dirivadfroai  the  word  ^oini  (/Mts-^rrul^ 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  title  of  one  of  So- 
pater's  plays),  and  applied  to  him  as  a  punning 
fatfatfap  «paa  ndf iw.  TkafisBowfaif  tMaaaflria 

plays  are  preserved  by  Athenaeus  and  Suid.as  (s.r.; 
Suidas  has  mada  the  mistake  of  dittingoishing  two 
Sopaters,  tha  ana  •  aandlan  aad  iIm  mktr  « 
parodist) :  —  Bojcx^r,  Boirx^or  ydfios^  Bourx^tof 
fumiar^pts,  roAttrou,  ti9oi^^*ifi8poros^  'ImrJXv- 
raf,  KjftSla^  MvcTToi,  WwrrdHOu  ^trrlop^  NcicUo, 
^0)flltffil,ni/Aai,  2lA^«u,  ^oiri},  ^vai6Koyos.  (Fabric. 
Tol.  il  p.  492  ;  UUd,  Gmek,  d,  Mdimu  JXtktk 
ToL  iL  p.  325.) 

3.  or  Apamea,  a  disttognished  sopUH,  Aa  head 
for  some  time  of  the  fechfw!  of  Plntinns,  was  a  dis- 
ciple of  lambUchus,  after  wiiose  death  ^before  a.  o. 
9m\  ba  want  to  Cenala&tinople,  nAeta  ha  enjoyed 
the  favour  and  personal  friendship  of  Constantine, 
who  afterwards,  however,  put  him  to  death,  from 
the  motiTe,  as  was  alleged,  of  giving  a  proof  of  the 
sincerity  of  his  own  conversion  to  Christianity 
(Sozora.  H.  E.  i.  h  ;  comp.  the  note  of  Valesius  ; 
Suid.  $.v,).  Eunapius,  who  gives  a  fuller  account 
of  the  matter  (  VU,  Aedes.  pp.  36,  37,  41),  and 
Zosimus  (ii.  40)  ascribe  his  death  to  the  niachina- 
tiona  of  Ablabius ;  and,  according  to  the  former 
writer,  tha  pretext  for  hb  condenmaticn  was  the 

change  that  he  detained  by  magical  arts  a  fleet 
laden  with  com,  of  which  Constantinople  waa  in 
<ka  tttoMtt  want  TIm  tfaaa  of  Ua  diiadi  wt 
have  been  between  a.  d.  330  and  337.  (Clinton, 
Fa$L  Rom.  «.  a.  312,  326,  330.)  Tha  onhr  works 
aioibed  to  him  by  Soidaa  axe,  ana  Oa  rrmdtmot 
I^porelat),  and  another  On  Persons  loto  are 
ttnftff^rvedly  Fortmmitt  or  Umfortmiutte  {irtpl  rwv 
wofM  Tijr  i^leof  Swpttyo^mw  Ij  iiMnrpayovyrmy). 
There  are,  however,  several  other  writings,  gram- 
matical, and  of  miscellaneous  information,  under 
tha  time  of  Sopater,  but  the  best  critics  ascribe 
Iheaa  to  a  yovngar  Sopatar,  of  ApaaMa  or  Alex- 
andria, whom  Suidas  distinguishes,  and,  n<!  thry 
aappoM^  rightly  so,  from  the  philosopher  of  the 
tteaarOouliiiliat.  WWtethkTitwbMoact 
mm  kuHg  U  JitwMlinJ  with 
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3.  Tha  younger  sophist,  of  ApaoMa,  or  of  Ala> 
andria,  is  MppoMd  t»  aava  Hfad  abaat  t«w  Imdaft 

years  later  than  the  former.  Suidaa  tells  m  ibs 
he  wrote  epitomes  of  numerous  worka,  asd  iftK 
wHBo  aHnwea  w  aaa  laa 

(fK\(r)T\y  r&p  lirTopiuv\  which,  we  may 
infer,  others  attriboted  to  tha  elder  Sopaxer.  PW- 
ti«a(Ai&iL  Cod.  161)  has  pcctarved  an  sOysuact  of 
this  iKhoyrj,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  itcAoywJt  ftid^epa^ 

from  which  it  appears  that  the  work  cnntaior-J  a 
vast  variety  of  liicts  and  tigments.  coltccu-d  iran 
a  great  number  of  authors.  A  list  of  the  wrisaa 
quoted  by  Sopater  is  given  by  Fabricius  {/UL 


Graec  voL  x.pp.  7*20— 7*22 ;  comp.  toL  ii.  p^  £1. 
vaL  UL  p^  61,  voL  iv.  pu  350,  aad  Vaarfa^  JtlM. 

tennan 
gnuns 
tkafb 


Grate,  p.  294,  ed.  Wcstennann). 

The  rhetorical  and 
the  aaaMaf  Sopater  0 

^jjTTj^dT £»)»',  a  classification  and  analysis  of 
todcal  themes,  printed  in  tha  Aldine  coUectxia, 
▼mil  1506,  fclia(  a  OMBBontary  on  the 
«^  ardo-cwr  of  tha  t«x^  f>TjTopiK-ft  oi  }U 
genes,  printed  in  the  same  collection  ;  and  /W'^ 
j^omena  to  Aristeides,  printed  from  a  MS. 
the  Bodleian  Library  ia  voL  i.  of  Jebb*B  editkn 
o{  .Aristeides.  AW  th?  remains  of  his  rhetoml 
works  are  contained  in  vols,  iv.,  v.,  and  viii.  ti 
Wals'k  Khetora  GrmeL  (Fahria 
vi.  pp.  Ifl^7ft>  102,  Iftftt  W« 

80PHAVNBTI78  (Sa^afamX  •  Mliaa 

Stymphahu  in  Arcadia,  was  a  comman4Mf  aff 
oeaadea  in  the  aervioa  of  Cyras  the 
wlma  ha  joiaad  ia  kia  aapedithu  againtt  Arta- 
xerxes,  in  B.  c.  401,  With  1000  heavy -aoaid  Mb 

In  the  following  year,  after  the  treacheroa«  appr*- 
heusion  of  Clearchus  and  the  other  primij^l 
generals  of  the  Cyreans,  Sophaenetns  and  Cleaner 
were  deputed  to  meet  .Ariaeus,  and  receive  hia 
explanation  of  the  transaction.  When  the  aaia 
body  of  tha  Giaalta,  aftar  thav  arrival  aa  tha 
frontier  of  the  western  Armenia,  marched  to  dis- 
lodge Tenbaaus  from  tha  dahia  where  ha  BMani  t» 
intercept  tham,  SaphaMMtoa  waiuail  MM  ia 

cnminand  nf  tlie  trooj)<s  that  were  left  to  guard  th* 
camp.  At  Trapmus,  Philasiua  and  SoplMoietia, 
beii«  tha  oldart  af  tha  gwiwl^  ware  plaoed  ia 
eoRunand  of  tha  ships  -mkUk  were  to  la 
Cerasos  with  the  men  above  forty,  and  the 
and  children,  while  the  rest  of  the  anuy 
thither  by  Und.  8mm  deficiency  being  afterwaala 
detected  in  the  cargoes  of  these  ships,  an  inves- 
tigation took  place  at  Cotyora,  and  Pkiiesins, 
ifiaithiiihw,  aad  Sophaaaataa  wars  iMd,-.tha 
two  former  for  peculation  or  carelessness  in  the 
custody  of  the  goods,  and  tha  third  lac  his 
negligent  supervidoB  af  tbeak  Wa  flad  8iaka»> 
netus  mentioned  asrain,  in  the  accooBl  tha 
engagement  of  the  Cyreans  with  the  BiAyaiaai 
and  tha  troopa  af  rhamabaaua,  as  giving  his 
opinion  against  the  attempt  to  cross  a  deep  glen 
which  hy  on  the  line  of  march.  (Xen.  Amh.  \.  1. 
§  11,  2.  §§3,  9,  ii.  5.  §  37,  i?.  4.  §  19,  t.  1 
§  1.8.  §  I,  vi.  5.  §  13.)  [E.  E.) 

SOPH  AOASE/NUS  (So^oiHji^s),  a  king  of 
India,  with  whom  Antiochus  the  Great  u  said  ta 
have  renawad  an  alliaaoe,  and  fltoat  wheat  ha  ah> 
uined  some  elephants,  when  be  crossed  the  Indian 
CaucaKus.  ^Polyh.  zi.  34.)     This  Sophj^aeaaas 

e'  iblynwdaur  ttw  mm  paoplaaa  ^ladiM 
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aintained  friendly  relations.  [Sandrocottur] 
chlegcl  8uppo«e»  Sophagaftenus  to  signify  in  San- 
rit  the  leader  of  a  fortunate  anny/'  and  h*givw 
•iLh^tpasttntut  as  the  Indian  form  of  tbt  IMBMu 
l/uiucJtr  UiUiotheL  vol.  i.  p.  24«  ) 

80PII A  NES  (2«4Min}f),  an  AtlMnin,  af  Om 
-nni«  of  Deceleia.  In  the  war  hct'.vi'fii  AthciK 
»d  Aegina«  Jost  before  the  Persian  iuvasiou  of 
u  c  490l»  1m  alew  la  linpie  eomlMit  EwrylMitoa  the 
irjxiWt  brfere  whose  prnwcus  three  Athcninns  hnd 
keadT  fidlen.  At  the  baule  of  Plnuieo,  in  «.  c. 
»7!>,  ^ophanM  ^iiliBgmilied  liineelf  by  hit  Talonr 
<boTe  all  his  countn'mcn.  One  nccoinit  descriU-d 
lim  ma  wearing  during  the  engagement  an  iron 
uichor,  which  be  had  fastened  by  a  chain  to  tiM 
)9lt  of  hia  cuirass,  and  fixed  in  the  gromd  to 
steady  hims<^If  ai:rtin'it  the  charge  of  the  enemy. 
According  to  auoiluT  statement,  be  merely  bore 
the  deviee  of  aa  anchor  on  his  shield,  wUeh  he 
Vt-pl  perpetnally  whirling  round.  In  B.  c.  465, 
Sophauea  was  joined  with  Leagrua  in  the  command 
•f  tiM  lOtjjOOO  Athedana  wfco  iinwifc—fiitty  at* 

\.  my>v.Ml  to  colonize  Aniphipnlis,  and  was  slain  in 
battle  by  the  nativea.  (jlierod  Ti.  92,  ix.  73—75  ; 
Thus.  I.  100,      102  %  Paot.  i  S9.)        (B.  E.] 
SOPHIA,  the  widow  «C  Jutm  IL  [JutnifOB 

II.  ;  TiBKRirsII.] 

SOPHIA'NUS  (So^xorrff).  1.  MiCBASL.  There 
M  a  Latin  version  by  a  Michael  SophiMMM  of  Aria- 
tfttle's  treatise  De  Anima^  which  was  printed  with 
the  /«  IM^ros  de  Anima  Aristotdis  Etpoatio  of  St. 
Thonaa  Aiininaa,  FoL  Venice  (apnd  Jaalat)  1565. 
Of  the  age  of  the  tmnslator  nothine  appr^ars  to  be 
known  uuleac  we  coald  identify  him  with  tb«  sab* 
Jed  of  OM  or  odiar  of  the  ftOowfaig  artidai,  whieh 
cannot  be  done  without  supposing  that  there  is  some 
Bustake  aa  to  his  first  name.  If,  as  ia  Ukely,  he  it  a 
Mfannt  perMm,  we  may  conjectan  that  ha  waa  ana 
f'i  the  nuiny  Ore<-k  refugees  who  sought  rffiiu'e  in 
Italy  on  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks, 
or  a  Greek  of  Corfu,  to  which  island  we  judge  from 
the  following  flflida  *  tanch  of  the  Sophiani  be- 
1  ini;ed.    We  tnay  perhaps  identify  him  with  the 
S<i{jhianus,  a  Greek,  who  translated  into  Latin,  and 
addresHed  to  Lelio  del  Valle,  a  work  De  tUMHHari 
Militaribus  In$trumentis^  which  is  extant  in 
tile  MS.  in  Um  Medicean  library  at  Florence,  or 
with  the  wihor  af  a  watk  Ai  Tbpsea  A  fim irffa,  af 
Eftittolae  in  Laudem  i/'«(tu,  and  of  Epigrammala 
Soem,  all  in  the  Ambroaian  Library  at  Milan. 
(Mantinooii,  JMMML  AHiMliosr*  yvIL  i.  pp.  33 1 , 
502.) 

2.  Nicola u&  Raphael  Volaterranus  {Commen' 
lar.  Urittn,  Lib.  xxi.)  roenticms  among  the  emi- 
nrnt  persons  of  a  then  recent  period,  Sophianus, 
a  Greek,  who  had  taught  (ircok  at  Rome,  but  had 
Mi  much  cultivated  aji  acquaintance  wiih  I^tin. 
This  notice  would  rather  lead  va  ta  identify  him 
with  th*'  Miclin-l  SnphianuB just  mentioned.  [No. 
!•]  liut  Vossius  {IM  Aaistra  ArUum,  lib.  iL  seu 
AiPiUb&9M,e.xLf91;  Lih.iiL  malhMMtti 

fro  De  Skieniii.1   yfathmi'iticif,   c.  Ixviii.  § 
|d«ntifie>  him  with  Nicolaos  Sophianus,  a  Greek 
*  CMb,  who  iknw  a  napof  aiieiaitOnaeB»  whadi 

was  published,  and  had  its  value  at  the  time, 
partaking  considerably  of  the  imperfisction 
geographical  science  of  that  day.  Mont- 
^^'JC'^n  (/.c.  p.  1«7)  mentions  among  the  MSS.  of 
the  Library  of  Card.  Ottoboni  at  Rome  X'm.fui 
'^ftiam  Grammuitcot  apparently  a  Greek  graiunuir, 
■a' m  the  UhHBT  «f  St.  llaik  at  Vam  tea  k  a 

V01.1B, 


treatise  in  Greek  by  Sophianus  roS  'S.o^iavov  De 
Stftitbxi^  cod.  ccMxcii.  A  Greek  treatise  by  Nico- 
laus  Sophianua,  De  I*ragparatiom{%.  ComferUum )  ft 
Usu  A>troluhii,  extant  iti  MS.  in  varifM!^  Libraries 
(Montfaiicon,  I.  c.  pp.  G32,  74 1,  12yy,  Jitbiiodt.  Ueg, 
Parte.  CutaL  FoL  1740.  Codd.  naKdzcix.  mi 
nimdcclxxxii.  a.),  mun  be  ascribfd  to  a  later 
Suphianus  who  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century,  aa 
appear*  by  ita  dadkatkn  taPapa  Panl  III.  Tha 
similarity  of  the  subject  would  lead  lis  to  ascribe 
the  map  of  Greece  to  this  later  Sopbianoi,  were  it 
not  fer  the  aawrtioa  of  VomIvi. 

3.  TiiBOOORua.  Jeiiaa  Siroler  in  his  Epitome 
Bibfiotheoae  Gamtriamae  (p.  784,  ed.  Frisii.  FoL 
Zurich,  1583,  comp.  VoKsiua,  De  Scientne  Matk»- 
■Mrfru,  c  Iviii.  1 19),  speaks  of  the  works  of  Theo- 
doras Sophianus  which  he  tcmis  Axfronomtca  et 
Afusicu.  The  bulijects  would  lend  to  the  suspicion 
that  he  had  in  view  the  works  of  the  later  Nieo- 
lans  Sn-  'li  iims,  and  gave  him  in  mistake  the  name 
of  Tbeudorus.  There  was,  however,  a  Theodorue 
So|AiaBaa  ia  the  htt  period  of  the  Byaaatina 
Empire  :  he  was  nephew  of  the  pntrian  h  Genni^ 
diubll.  of  Constantinople  [GKNMAOit'a,  No.  t2]» 
as  appears  from  the  title  of  the  ftmeral  ontioft 
which  his  uncle  the  patriarch  pronnuno-d  forhiai, 
A.  D.  1457 — '£irtrd<ptos  r<^  /MKopi^  dsoS^py 

(Jittr  c{  ihnryiHow  6  Btuts  eArei  VtwoBiot  juo»<w> 

hri$  beati  Ttieodori  Hophiuui,  in  Hacro  MintaUerio 
liatopedii  eepmU,  ijmem  uUmpon  jiwaaalfuiiil 
avunculus  ejus  Gmnadius  monaehut  ad  grpttl- 
erum.  28  Siptembmt  anno  69ti5.  (a.  d.  1457.) 
(Fabrie.  BSU.  Chaee.  val.  xL  W2\  It  k  pnhapa 
to  this  ThendoniH  Sophianus  that  \vp  nmy  refer  the 
Hopkiami  Kfutola  ad  Artkupisc'j})um  Pkiiadeir 
ftknmm  in  tha  Ktnfli  Library  at  Farit.  Cod. 
mccclx.  {Catalog.  BiUioth.  /iV</.  vol.  ii.  Fol.  Paris 
1 740).  ( Vossius,  //.  ce.  i  Fabric  BibL  Grarc  toL 
xi.pp.  295,  714.)  I  J.  C.  M.1 

SOTHILUB  (atf^iAat),  Aeomic  poet  of  the 
middle  conifdy.  wn"*  a  native  of  Sicvm  or  of 
Thebes,  and  cunipost'd  tlie  following  drani.Ts  (Suid. 
«.  V.)  :  Ki$ttftfUt,  ^ikapxos^  Tvvidpetts  ^  AUtta, 
Ai}X(a,  'EyxttpiSiov  (or  XoiplSwv,  but  the  other 
reading  is  more  probably  correct),  and  napoKaro' 
H^n*  to  whieh  mast  be  added,  ftem  Atheiiaeua» 
7Evtn'pixo^  ''^f^.  and 'AySpoicAiji.  IHojjenes  Laertioa 
(ii.  120^  refers  to  a  plaj  of  SophikM,  entitled 
rdfioi^  in  which  fitilpe  was  attaekad ;  bat  the 
n-ading  of  the  paMBge  is  very  doubtful,  and  Met- 
neke  has  shown  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  play 
reftned  to  is  the  Tdftos  of  Diphilus  or  of  Phile- 
mon. Meineke  also  remarics  that  JUi^iKos  must 
not  be  confounded  with  l6<pt\os  or  2r?<j>i\Xoy,  which 
was  a  different  name:  the  father  of  the  [K«t 
SophodM  was  named  2(i<>iAor.  There  are  very 
fvw  fragments  of  Sophih's  ri'mainiiig.  The  time  at 
which  he  flourished  is  supposed  by  Meineke  to 
have  baan  aheot  OL  108,  &  c  340.  (Meiaeka^ 

Fnitj.  Corn.  Crate,  vol.  i.  pp.  424 — 4*2(1,  vol.  i^, 
pp.  581—584  ;  Ed.  Min.,  p.  7I<4,  &«J    [P.  S.J 
SCyPHOCLES  (So^irA^f).  1.  The  celebiatad 

tragic  poet. 

The  ancient  authorities  for  the  life  of  Sopboclee 
are  very  scanty.  Doris  of  Samoa  wrote  a  work 
UtfX  t.iptKiiou  aal  SafeKX^ovt  (Ath.  ir.  pu  184, 
d.)  ;  Istor,  Aristoxenus,  Neanthes,  Satyms,  an^ 
others  are  quoted  as  authorities  for  his  life  ;  and  it 
aniMtbadDvhIed  th•^  wddrt  tha  vast  mm  of 
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Alexandrian  liteiature,  there  were  many  treatiiM 
TCspectm^  Mm,  beddM  tiioM  on  tiw  ftenenl  tnbject 

of  imp'tly  ;  but  of  these  stores  of  inf  imatinn,  the 
only  roninnnts  we  poiMM  are  the  respectaUle  ano- 
iiyiiious  compilntion,  Bfot  SofMtA^swt,  whiek  is 
prefixed  to  the  chief  editions  of  tht«  pnet's  works, 
and  it  aUo  contained  in  Wostennann's  Fkmrum 
flsnpRmv  frfiMc  JwiMmiii  mm  thj  unm  wms  vi 
Soioaai  and  the  incidental  notices  scattered  through 
tile  works  of  Platarch,  Athenaeus,  and  other  ancient 
writers.  Of  the  niunerous  modem  writers  who 
have  treated  of  the  Vh^  character,  and  works  of 
Sofitiocles,  the  chief  are  :  —  Lessinp,  whose  /^/>*  « 
</e«  Hophoidet  is  a  masterpiece  of  aestiietic  dittqui- 
dtioo,  left  nfertoMtely  incompleta  ;  Sdikgel,  in 

his  r^iutr$  on  Dramatic  Art  and  Critichm,  which 
ace  now  &uniliar  to  English  readers  ;  h\  bchuits, 

k/cs,  tein  I^flxn  iind  Wlrken,  Frankfort,  184*2, 
8voi,  vith  the  elaborate  aeriee  of  reTiewe  by  C.  F. 
Bennnia,  fa  the  BmUmrJaMMtr^  184S:  te 
these  must  be  added  the  standard  work<i  on  Greek 
tragedy  by  Biickh  {Poet.  Tnuf.  Graec.  Prine.), 
Welcker  (dia  OrieMmAen  TVo^rtMUsii),  and  Kayser 
(//iW.  Crit.  Tragieormm  Gixiee.\  and  also  the 
bUindard  historiffl  of  Greek  Litemtnre  in  general, 
and  of  (ireek  Poetry  in  fKirticulor,  by  Miiiler, 
Uliiei,  IVode.  and  Bemhardy. 

i,  77ie  Lifr  of  Sop/toclen.  —  Sophocles  wn<«  a  native 
of  the  Attic  village  of  Colonua,  which  lay  a  iitUe 
nen  tlwn  a  mile  te  the  netth-weet  ef  Atliaiit«  and 
the  srfDfTy  niul  re!igii>U5  aasocifitions  of  which 
have  been  described  by  the  poet,  in  bis  last  and 
gfeatett  wwkt  ill  ft  iwraiwr  wMcii  duiwe  bow 
powcrfial  an  ii^ence  his  birth- pbce  exercised  on 
the  whole  current  of  his  genius.  The  date  of  bis 
birth,  according  to  his  anonymous  biographer,  was 
ia  OL  71. 3|  B.a  495  ;  but  tha  Parian  Marble 
placs  it  one  year  higher,  B.  c.  IPf".  Most 
modern  writers  prefer  the  former  date,  on  the 
gmnd  ef  its  more  exact  agreement  with  the  other 
aaanges  in  which  the  poet's  age  is  referred  to  (see 
t^ton,  F.  H.  M.  a. ;  Muilec,  HisL  Lit.  p.  337, 
Bag.  tmm.).  Bat  tiMiee  paMagea,  wImq  dosely 
•oaniined,  will  be  found  hanlly  '-Dfrulcnt  to  dcter- 
anoa  ao  nice  a  point  as  the  diiTereuce  of  a  few 
moothe.  With  taie  remaik  by  way  of  caotion,  we 
place  the  birth  of  Sophocles  at  B.  c.  4f five  years 
before  the  battle  of  Marathon,  so  that  he  was  about 
thirty  years  younger  than  Aeschylui,  and  fifteen 
jean  oklar  than  Enripides.  (The  anonymous  bio* 
gmpher  also  mentions  the^e  difiraioe%  hut  his 
numbers  are  obviously  corrupt.) 

His  fatherii  aaoM  was  Sophiliis,  or  Sophillus, 
respecting  whose  condition  in  lite  it  is  clear  from 
the  anonymous  biography  that  the  gnuumarians 
knew  aelhiBf  tbr  eartan.  Aeeoidhig  ta  AfiilOBe- 
nna,  he  was  a  carpenter  or  ^m\\h  ;  acmrding  to 
Ister,  a  twordmaker ;  while  the  biographer  refuses 
te  adaai  eMier  of  tbeae  etateaMota,  emept  ia  the 
lense  that  Sophilus  had  s1av(><i  who  practised  one 
or  other  of  thoee  handicrafts,  because,  he  argues,  it 
it  improbable  that  the  eon  ef  a  eemmon  erdfioer 
dionld  have  been  associated  in  military  commmid 
with  the  first  men  of  the  state,  such  as  Pericles  and 
Triucydides,  and  also  because,  if  he  had  been  low- 
bom,  the  eomie  paate  would  not  have  failed  to 
attack  him  on  that  ground.  Thflto  ia  boom  fiirce 
in  the  latter  aipiBieat. 

At  all  ovaati  it »  dear  that  SepbedM  iNcivvd 
anadMBtiMiaol  inMartathaft  of  thaaanaof  tht 


most  distinguished  citizens  of  Athena.  To  htHih  fd 
the  two  lei^iagbraaehaaof  Greek  adf  liwi.aMBaie 

and  gyranaRtics,  he  wa«  carefully  trained,  in  enm- 
pauy  with  the  boys  of  hie  own  age,  and  ia  both  be 
gained  the  prite  ef  a  gailaad.   Ma  w«a  f s«|.  *  • 

nmsic  by  the  cclcliratcd  Lanipnis  {  I'iL  Anop^  .  < 
the  idcill  which  he  bad  attained  in  nuwic  mx-^ 
dancing  in  bit  rixteenth  year,  aad  of  iSbm  ftaSttixm 
of  his  IxN-ily  fiirin,  we  have  concdiMieo  eHdeoer  bi 
the  fact  titat,  when  the  Athenians  were  «i^i»«rfciVt4 
in  solemn  festival  around  the  tn»phy  whicii  thiTT 
had  set  up  in  Salamis  to  celebrate  tkoir  ^kOMTT 
over  the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  S^jplmcles  was  chc»«r"t 
to  lead,  naked  and  with  lyre  in  band,  the  chores 
which  danced  aboal  the  taifhy,  and  aaag  aae 
songs  of  triumph^  B.  C  49%,  (Atb.  L  Sl^  1« 
Vit.  Ahoh.) 

Tbe  etataaaait  ef  tiba  aaenjfaMnabiograiAef^tihaa 

Sophocles  learnt  trapetly  frmn  A'  SchyhiR,  na»  b^^^-ii 
objected  to  on  grounds  which  are  pedactly  caocu»- 
•ife,  if  it  be  andeielood  aa  «i— *8«g  maj  dfinct  a*d 
fonnal  iiihtnirtion  ;  lait,  from  the  conmoctisa  ia 
which  the  words  stand,  they  appear  to  expms 
nothing  more  than  the  umple  and  obviaus  bci. 
that  Sophocles,  having  receired  the  art  iu  the 
form  to  which  it  had  been  advanced  by  A(-s:hyla^ 
made  in  it  other  improvements  of  his  own. 

Hia  tet'  appearance  aa  a  dranuuiat  took  ]plaie  ia 
the  year  n.  r.  4<?o.  under  peculiarly  interestinc  cii«» 
cumstances ;  not  ouly  from  the  £sot  tliat  Sephoci*^ 
at  the  age  of  tiewty  aaeeo,  eaaM  fcrwaad  aa  Aw 

rival  of  the  veteran  Aeschylus,  wh        su;  rt»macy 
liad  been  maintained  during  an  entire  g'^n-tri^ 
bat  alee  ftom  the  chaiaetK  ef  the  jndgesk.    It  «aa» 
in  short,  a  contest  between  the  new  and  the  oU 
styles  of  tragic  poetry,  in  which  the  comp«-titi>r9 
were  the  greatest  dramatists,  with  ons  exctrptiaa. 
who  erer  lived,  and  the  nmpiiee  were  tbe  firat  mem, 
in  position  and  education,  of  a  state  in  which 
almost  every  citizen  had  a  nice  perceptwn  of  tiM 
beauties  of  poeliy  and  ait.  The  eolenmitica  of  the 
<  rreat  Dionysia  were  rendered  more  imposing  by 
the  occasion  of  the  return  of  Cimen  from  hie  ex- 
peditioB  la  Seyrpa^  bfiagiBg  with  Urn  tbe  bawaef 
Theseus.    Public  expeetataaa  was  so  excited  re- 
specting the  approachinf  dtaauitic  contett,  and 
party  feeling  lan  ao  high,  that  Apsephin,  tiK 
Archon  Eponymus,  whose  duty  it  was  to  app^'int 
the  judges,  had  not  yet  ventured  to  proceed  to  tiie 
final  act  of  drawing  the  lots  for  their  election,  vLea 
Cimon,  with  his  nine  oeUeagaea  in  tbe  oeaaMai, 
havintr  entered  the  theatre,  and  made  the  ni»t  im-y 
libations  to  Dionysus,  the  Arvhun  detained  theoiat 
the  altar,  and  administered  to  them  tlio  oalb 
pointed  for  the  judges  in  the  dramatic  conte*r». 
Their  deciaion  was  in  favour  of  Sopiiociea,  wbs 
Norivwl  tbo  ftm  priaa;  tba  aaend  mdj  beiBg 
awarded  to  Aoschylu'-,  who  was  so  mortifitr'vi    ;  '  > 
defeat  that  he  left  Athene  and  rBttxod  to 
(PIntC&B.  8}  Jlfcm./^.6r.)  ThadMawUcfc 
Sophocli »  exhibited  on  this  occasion  ia  anpposed. 
from  a  chronological  computation  in  Pliny  (//.  X 
xriiL  7.  a.  1  i),  to  have  been  the  Triptof^a*^  tf- 
Hpecting  the  nature  of  which  there  haa  been  moA 
disputation :    Welcker,   who  has  discnssc^  tb* 
question  very  fully,  supposes  that  the  main  5ob<vci 
of  the  drama  was  the  institution  of  the  Eleaaiaiaa 
my^tcrieH,  and  the  estaltlishment  of  the  vatairiprf 
Demetcr  at  Athens  by  Triptokmua. 

Flma  tbia  epacb  tbflfo  caa  ba  aa  daabt  dbl  Sa> 
pbadM  iHld  tba  aapnoa^  of  iba  Ateate  hm* 
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Ccrcept  in  so  far  u  it  was  Rhamd  hy  Aeschylus  I 
4anng  tli«  thiatt  jwiiod  between  his  return  to  I 
Athens  woA  Ui  inal  leUiemeut  to  Sicily),  nrtSl  « 
Ibrmidable  rival  aro^e  in  the  person  of  Euripides, 
who  gained  the  lirst  prize  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Tenr  B.  c.  441.  We  possess,  howoTar,  no  perti- 
cnUra  el  tlM  peel\  lUi  iniiBg  this  p«ied  «f  twenty^ 
eight  yenri*. 

The  j^r  &  c  440  (OL  84,  4)  is  a  ino6t  im- 
portattt  cm  ia  the  poet^s  life.  In  the  spring  of  that 
year,  wist  probably,  he  brought  out  the  earliest 
and  one  of  the  best  of  his  extant  dnuiuu,  the 
Jmii^eme^  •  play  which  gave  the  Atheniani  snch 
latihfaction,  csp'-cially  on  account  of  the  political 
wiedoin  it  diaplajed^  that  they  appointed  him  one 
ef  the  tan  winUt^  of  when  Peridn  wm  Ae  ehH 
in  the  war  against  the  aristocratical  {action  of 
8iimos,  which  lasted  firom  the  summer  of  &  C.  440 
to  the  spring  of  &  c.  439.   The  anooymew  !»»• 
gmpber  states  that  this  eocpedhion  took  ^Me  seven 
Tears  Tefore  tb»»  Peloponnesian  War,  and  that 
8ophocles  was  5o  years  old  at  the  time.    A  full 
lomiul  «f  thia  war  \»'ill  be  found  in  Thirlwali's 
History  of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  4!l.  foil.    Fmm  an 
anecdote  preserved  by  Atheuacus  from  the  Travels 
ef  ^  poet  lea,  H  ippsw  tint  Sephoclea  was  en- 
gafied  in  bringing  np  tne  rcinfnm  rncnts  from  Chios, 
and  that,  amidst  the  occupations  of  his  miiitary 
caanttid,  he  pieeei  iiJ  fab  iwluil  tnnqnlUity  of 
mind,  and  found  leisure  to  gratify  his  vf>lti;ittiMU9 
tMte*  and  to  delight  hb  coinrades  with  his  calm 
nd  pleasant  omvenatiaa  at  their  banqnets.  From 
the  same  narrative  it  would  seem  that  Sophocles 
neither  obtained  nor  i^u(;ht  for  any  military  rejm- 
tatinn :  he  is  represented  as  good-humonredly  re- 
peatuig  the  judgment  of  Pericles  ceiieeHiing  him, 
that  he  un'ler.Htond  the  ninking  of  poetry,  but  not 
the  commanding  of  an  army.    (AtL  ziii.  pp.  603, 
604 }  Amm,  VW.  ApL  i  Aiiilifh,  By&  Aty,  m 
-f'  /V/  .•  Plut.  Per.  R  ;  Stmb.  xiv.  p.  -146  ;  Schol, 
Arutopi,  J^ac  (>9(>  ;  Suid.  $.  v.  MiKtyrat ;  Ci& 
Of.  1 49  i  PlHk^r.MsnTft.  9;  V«I.  Ma3LiT. 
3.)    On  another  occasion,  if  we  may  beliefe  Pli»> 
tarch  (iVic  15),  Sophocles  was  not  eifaend  to 
«Mrfa»th«t  he  had  no  deim  to  military  diittMtion; 
fv  when  he  waa  serving  with  Nicias,  vpon  being 
•■ked  by  that  general  his  opinion  first,  in  a  council 
•f  war,  as  being  the  eldest  of  the  $tratf<n^  he  re- 
plied •*  I  indeed  am  the  eldest  in  years,  but  vou  in 
eoonsep*  ^ilMu,  m^oi^-aT;^  e^' eik  M 

*P«ofMTaTor). 

Mr.  DonaldeoD,  k  h!e  feemit  edUSon  of  the  An- 
tifrtnr  (Introduction,  §  '2%  has  put  f  irwaid  the 
^^w,  that,  at  this  period  of  his  life,  Sophocles  was 
»  persemd  and  political  Mend  ef  Pefkiee ;  tiint  the 
political  sentiments  express*  d  in  the  At/tu;"if  were 
intended  as  a  recommendation  of  the  policy  of 
tlMt  Hatennan,  just  aa  Aeschylus,  in  the  J^mm- 
fides,  had  put  forth  all  his  powers  in  support  of 
the  opposite  system  of  the  old  conservative  party 
*f  Ansteides;  that  Pericles  himiielf  is  circunistan- 
^ly«  thoe^  mdfaeetly,  referred  to  in  \  ;.rioos  pas- 
■•ges  of  the  play  (especially  w.  ;;,V_'.  foil.) ;  and 
*k*t  the  poet's  political  cjmnection  with  Pericles 

'  The  occasion  with  which  Phitirch  connects 
th>s  anecdote  is  the  Sicilian  expedition  ;  but  we 
heve  no  ether  evidenee  that  SoplwdeB  wae  engaged 
m  that  wnr,  nor  is  it  at  nil  j.robable  ;  still  the 
anecdote  loay  be  tme  ia  fvbttflnc**^  though  its  time 
^^iapiieii. 
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WTi%  nnr>  chief  caum^  of  hit  faefalg  ■HOCfated^witk 
him  in  the  Saiaiao  War. 
A  edH  more  interaating  subject  connected  wiA 

this  period  of  the  poet*s  life,  is  his  supposed  inti- 
macy with  Herodotus,  which  is  also  touched  upon 
by  Mr.  Donaldson  (/.  r.),  who  has  discussed  the 
matter  at  greater  length  in  the  I'rurisruiintis  of  tit 
I'/nftjfo<nait  .Soritft/,  vel.  i.  No.  15.  We  learn  from 
Plutarch  (An  6<-«i  sit  (icrend.  Jtespob.  3, p.  784,  b.) 
that  Sophocles  composed  a  poem  (or  Hendotni. 
commencing  with  the  following  inscription  :  — 

wh  re  the  poet's  a^e,  55  yearly  earriee  ns  to  about 
the  {.eriod  of  the  Sindan  war.  Upon  thie  fbnndm- 

tion  Mr.  Donaldson  constructs  the  theory  that 
Herodotus  was  still  residing  at  Santos  at  the  period 
when  Sophocles  was  engaged  in  the  war,  and  that 
a  familiar  intcrcouree  subsiated  between  the  great 
poet  and  historian,  for  the  maintenance  of  which  .-it 
other  times  the  frequent  visits  of  Herodotus  to 
Athens  would  give  ample  opportunity.  The  duo* 
nological  part  of  the  question,  thnuch  important  in 
its  bearing  upon  the  history  of  Herodotus,  is  of 
little  eonseqnenae  with  f«gnd  to  Sophedea:  the 
main  fact,  that  such  an  intercourw  existed  between 
the  poet  and  the  historian,  is  sufficiently  established 
by  the  passage  of  Plntardk ;  and  the  inflnenee  ef 
that  intiir.:icy  m.iy  still  be  traced  in  those  striking 
parallelisms  in  their  works,  which  have  generaliy 
been  referred  to  an  imitation  of  Herodotus  by  So« 
phocles,  but  which  Mr.  Donaldson  has  brought 
forward  strong  arij-imrnts  to  arrnnnt  for  in  the  op- 
posite way.  (ronijiare  espL'ciully  Herod,  iii.  119, 
with  Anil:. 

The  epoch,  which  has  now  been  briefly  dwelt 
upon,  nmy  be  regarded  as  dividing  the  public  life 
of  Sofrfiodee  into  t«r»  dnmet  equal  portiene,  mA 

extending  over  the  perinrl  f>f  about  one  genentfoilj 
but  the  latter  rather  the  longer  of  the  two  ;  nameljt 
B.a  468— 48f>,  aad  n.  c  489—408.    The  eeeend 

of  the*.'^  periiHls,  extrr-.dins  from  the  5^lh  year  of 
liis  age  to  his  death,  was  that  of  his  greatest  poetical 
acttrtty,  and  to  it  heloiw  all  his  extant  dnmaa. 
Respecting  his  personal  history,  howeveiv  diting 
this  period  of  forty-four  years,  we  have  scarcely 
any  details.  The  excitement  of  the  Peloponne%iaii 
War  seems  to  have  had  no  other  influence  npon 
him  than  to  stimulate  his  literary  efforts  by  the 
new  iuipultie  which  it  gave  to  the  intellectual 
activity  of  the  age ;  nntu  that  dlmetieue  period 
aft  T  t?:e  Sicilian  expedition,  when  the  reaction  of 
unsuccessful  war  led  to  anarchy  at  home.  Then 
we  find  liim,  IHce  othen  of  the  diief  filenvy  men 
of  Athens,  joining  in  the  desperate  attempt  to  stay 
the  ruin  of  their  country  by  means  of  an  aristocratic 
revolt^)  altheogh,  neeenl'mg  to  the  aeeomita 
which  haTO  come  down  to  us  of  the  part  which 
Sophocles  took  in  this  movement,  ho  only  assented 
to  it  as  a  measure  of  public  safety,  and  not  from 
any  love  of  oligarchy.  When  the  Athenians,  on 
the  news  of  the  utter  deiitmction  of  their  Sicilian 
army  (^u.c.  413),  appointed  ten  of  the  elders  of  the 
city,  as  a  sort  of  committee  of  pul  lic  ^Ivation, 
under  the  title  of  vp6Sov\oi  (Thuc.  viii.  1),  So- 
phocles was  among  the  ten  thus  chosen.*    As  he 

•  It  has,  however,  been  doubt»d  whether  this 
Sophodes  waa  not  another  penon  (See  bdow, 
N«k4). 
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wa*  thPTi  in  hU  eighty-third  yoar,  it  it  not  likely 
that  he  took  any  active  part  iu  their  proceedings, 
or  that  he  was  chown  for  any  other  n-asnn  than 
to  ohtain  the  authority  of  his  name.  All  that  we 
are  told  of  his  oouduct  in  this  otfice  is  that  he  cou- 
tanted  to  the  wtabBsliBMOt  of  tho  oKguchkal 
Council  of  F'our  Hundred,  B.  c.  411,  though  he 
acknowledged  tho  measure  to  be  an  evil  one*  be- 
Mnuo»  ho  Mid,  thm  waa  no  better  eoono  (Ariatot 
Jtket  iii.  18,  Pol.  vi.  .5).  The  change  of  govern- 
ment thus  effected  released  him,  no  dottbt^  fjcom  all 
further  concern  with  public  affiurs. 

One  thing  at  leaat  ia  dmt  as  to  his  political 
principles,  that  he  was  an  ardent  Inver  of  his 
country.  The  patriotic  sentiments,  which  we  still 
admire  in  his  poems,  were  illustrated  by  hisown  con- 
dfct ;  for,  unlike  Simonides  and  Pindar,  .\e8chylu8, 
Euripides,  and  Plato,and  others  of  the  greatest  poets 
and  phOoaophota  of  Oreaea^  Bophodaa  weald  never 
condescend  to  accept  the  patnNia|i  of  monarchs,  or 
to  leave  his  country  in  ww^ianaa  with  their  re- 
peated invitatiooa.  (VU.Jmom.)  Hit  alMoBa 
van  flmd  npon  the  land  which  had  produced  the 
heroes  of  Kaiathon  and  Salamis,  whose  triumphs 
were  associated  with  his  eariiest  recollections  ;  and 
Ilia  aminently  religious  spirit  loved  to  dwell  upon 
tho  aacred  city  of  Athena,  and  the  hallowed  proves 
of  bis  native  Colonus.  Iu  his  Inter  days  he  iiiled 
tha  offioa  of  priest  to  a  native  hero,  Halon,  and  the 
gods  were  said  to  have  rewarded  his  devotion  hy 
granting  him  supernatural  revelations.  (7ryo*'c  5e 
ml  btSpiKit  4  lefe«M«  ^      M^kn^  te.  VtL 

Tho  fiunily  dissensions,  which  troubled  his  hut 
yean,  are  eonnaeted  with  a  woU-knovm  and  bMu- 

tiful  story,  which  bears  strong  marks  of  antlien- 
ticity,  and  which,  if  true,  not  only  proves  that  he 
preserved  his  mental  powers  and  his  wonted  calm- 
naea  to  the  hut,  but  also  leaves  us  with  tho  satis- 
factory cmiviction  that  hi"*  ih>iii<'stic  peace  was 
restored  bciore  he  died.  Iit»  lanul)  cun.iistcd  of 
two  tons,  lophon,  the  oflapring  of  Nicostnite,  who 
was  a  free  Athenian  woman,  and  Ariston,  his  son 
by  Theoris  of  Sict  on  * ;  and  Axiston  had  a  son 
naaaad  Sophodaa,  far  wii«n  his  grandfiither  showed 
the  greatest  affection.  lophon,  wii.i  was  by  the 
hiws  of  Athens  his  father^s  rightful  heir,  jealous 
af  hit  love  for  the  young  Sophocles,  and  apprehend- 
ing that  Sophocles  purposed  to  boiitow  upon  his 
grandson  a  huge  proportion  of  his  property,  is  stud 
to  have  summoned  bis  father  before  the  ^pdropts^ 
whotaam  to  have  had  a  s/rt  of  jurisdiction  in  fiunily 
affairs,  on  the  chaise  tliat  hin  mind  was  affected 
by  old  age.  As  his  only  reply,  Sophocles  ex- 
claimed, **  If  I  am  Sophocles,  I  am  not  beside 
niy-elf ;  and  if  1  am  hr-^i  ic  myself,  I  am  not  So- 
phocles i"^  and  then  he  read  from  his  Oedipu$  at 
CWwWi  whidi  waa  lately  written,  hnt  not  yat 
hnqght  ont,  tho  magnificent  parodoM^  hipuaSag — 

vhareupon  the  judges  at  once  di»mi>»ed  the  case, 
and  rebuked  luphon  for  his  uudutiful  conduct. 
(Plut.  Ah  Sou  di  Gtratd.  Rajmb.  S.  p.  775,  b. ; 
Vii.  Amm,)  That  Sophocles  forgave  his  aan  night 

almost  be  assnmed  from  his  known  character;  and 
the  ancient  grammarians  supposed  that  the  recon- 

•  Suidas  mentions  three  other  sons  —  Leosthrnes, 
Stephanus,  and  Mesedeides  —  of  whom  we  know 
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dliation  was  referred  to  in  the  lines  of  the  Or  ■ 
at  Colcniis^  where  Antigone  plf.uis  wiili  hc-r  tfttu-r 
to  forgive  I'(»!yiicicc»,  as  other  fathers  had  b^  | 
induced  to  forgive  their  l>ad  children  (  vr.  1  1  r>t>,f.ji  . 

Whether  bophodes  died  in,  or  after  ibm  cub- 
pletion     hia  ninatieth  jrear,  camot  \m  anid  wek 
absolute  certainty.    It  is  cl'-.ir.  from  the  allu^. 
to  him  in  the  Frofp  of  Aristophanes  and  Um  Jdmar 
of  Phrrnichne,  that  ho  waa  dead  belfan  tke  icpn^ 
sentiition  of  those  dramas  at  the  Lenaeei^  lu  Yr^ 
luniary,  a.  c.  405,  and  hence  seveiml  writers  ar^- 
dent  as  well  as  modem,  have  pbced  his  death  ax 
the  beginning  of  that  year.    (Diod.  ziii  103;  ' 
Alarm,  Par.  Na  65;  Arg.  III.  ad  Ofv/.  (  ■*  .; 
Clinton,  F.  H.^  $.  a.)    But,  if  we  make  alluwaace 
for  the  time  required  for  the  composition  and  fn> 
paration  of  those  dramni,  of  which  the  /•'rt*^*.  tt 
least,  not  only  refers  to  his  death,  but  preevpposes 
that  event  ia  the  very  coneeptieo  of  na  aaaseiy,  , 
we  can  hardly  place  it  later  than  the  sprinr  f 
a.  c.  406,  and  this  date  is  c(>ntiniMd  by  tim 
siatenient  of  tfio  anonynMnis  biogTapbar,  ^hat  im 
death  happened  at  the  fea«t  of  the  C%ocs,  which 
must  have  been  in  4U(>,  and  not  in  405,  for  the 
Ckoit  took  phMe  a  month  hter  than  the  Lemam, 
Lodan  {Afttcrob.  24)  certainly  exaggeratea,  wkm 
he  Rays  that  Snphmles  livfd  to  the  age  of  95. 

All  the  various  accounts  of  his  death  and  fuoexai 
an  of  a  fictitiooa  and  poetical  complasloB  ;  aaao  I 
so  many  nf  the  stories  wliicli  have  come  down  to 
lu  respecting  the  deaths  of  the  other  Greek  poets: 
nay,  wo  oftoi  fod  tho  very  sania  nnnal  ntnndkf 

the  decease  of  different  indi\-idtiaK  as  in  the  cases 
of  Sophocles  and  Philemon  [Philkmok,  n.  26J(, 
b].  According  to  Idar  and  Naanthaa»  ha  waa 
choked  by  a  grape  (ViL  Anon.');  Satyrus  related 
that  in  a  public  recitation  of  the  Aniiofm*  he 
sustained  his  voice  so  long  without  n  pou^e  that, 
through  the  weakness  of  extreme  age,  he  feet  his 
breath  and  his  life  together  {iltUi.);  whil-*  o'i<--^ 
ascribed  his  death  to  exce>8ive  joy  at  obtainui^  a 
victory  (i^id.).  These  leprends  are  of  course  the 
offspring  of  a  poetical  feeling  which  loved  to  con- 
nect the  hut  moments  of  the  great  tragedian  with 
bis  patron  god.  b  ^  aaan  ipirit  it  ia  nhtsd 
that  Dionysus  twice  appeared  in  vision  to  I.v- 
sander,  and  commanded  him  to  allow  the  intecawut 
of  the  poofk  TOnaba  In  Ao  fionily  teailb  an  tha 
road  to  Dcceleia  (  ViL  Anw. ;  comp.  PaniL  L  21). 
According  to  Ister,  the  Athenhms  honouRd  Ul 
memory  with  a  yearly  sacrifice  (  ViL  Jmoo.). 

No  doubt  the  ancient  writers  were  qnila 
in  thinking  that,  in  the  lO'^ence  of  details  respect- 
ing the  matter  of  fact,  liie  lieath  uf  Sophocles  was 
a  &ir  subject  for  a  poetical  description  ;  bot,  in- 
stead of  resorting  to  trifling  and  contradictnrr  )*- 

Sends,  they  might  have  found  descriptions  of  hu 
■OMMi.  at  cnca  poetieal  and  iraa,  in  tha  maea  cf 
contemporary  poets,  who  laid  a>t!de  the  hiHwaatiaa 
of  the  Old  Comedy  to  do  honour  to  Irii  MMvy. 
Thtti  Phrynichna,  m  hia  Meoow,  whSdi  was  aetel 
with  the  Frikpi  of  Aristophanes,  in  which  also  t>i« 
memory  of  Sophocles  is  treated  with  profnund  re- 
spect, referred  to  the  poet's  death  iu  these  beauuiid 
linea:— 

Mcurap  So^okX/t^t,  t%  wnKiiy  XP^*^  /Wit 
dir^doMr,  tvhalnunf  Mip  Kai  St^^ov, 
woAAdf  voflfffof  Koi  aoAdi  TfNryySW 

(Jfy.  ULmiOti.  OA;  Matatfa^  Fh^k  Cm. 
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iraec.  voL  ii.  pw  592  ;  Kditio  Miiior,  p.  233.)  And 
r  tiMs  buit  line  {•  not  specific  enough  for  thote  who 
r«»  curious  to  know  tht*  details  of  the  death  of 
uch  a  man,  we  veuture  to  say  that  the  want  niajr 
le  supplied  by  t1io«e  exqaioto  vifMc  in  whieh  the 
»oeC  himaelf  zelat«s  the  deoeaae  of  Oedipus,  when 
Mtored  by  a  long  expiation  to  that  religious  ailni 
n  wbicb  he  himself  had  always  lived  —  a  descrip- 
ion  BO  exactly  satisfj-ing  our  idea  of  what  the 
!t»alh  of  Snjihocles  mii-it  and  ought  to  hav<'  iK-fii, 
.riat  we  at  once  perceive,  by  a  sort  of  iustiuct,  that 
t  was  «tlMr  vrittok  in  tlw  dinet  antietp«Uon  of 
Ti»  own  departure,  or  p«»rhap*  even  tlirown  into 
Its  preaent  lunu  by  the  younger  bophoclea,  to  make 
it  aa  cxael  picture  af  bit  gnmdliithM^  death  ~ 
wb«»Ofd!pus,  li.ivi.'i^  been  inmninned  by  a  divine 
voiee  from  the  solemn  recesses  of  the  grove  of  the 
EtuneiridMi  in  tann  which  might  wtUba  wad  to 
the  poet  of  ninety  ytin  of  age  (M,  CWL  1(»27» 
162«)  :  — 

having  taken  leave  of  his  chiidreu  and  retired  from 
the  world,  and  having  ofieied  hia  lait  ptmym  to 
the  goda  of  earth  and  henvcii,  departs  in  peace,  by 
an  unknown  Cate,  without  duease  or  pain  ( 1658, 
IbIL):  — 

Od  y6p  rts  adr^p  «lVe  wvpftpM  k«t9 

Ktpcufifit  i^iwpal«v^  oSrr  irotn-la 
^^tUXAa  Kunfiura      rtir'  iy  XP^^Vt 
4M!4f  ns  fx        ve/uvdt, #  rd  P9pr4pit9 
e^weiir  tiaerrdv  y^s  dXaixTfTOV  $dQpoy. 
'AHf  Top  oi)  aT*vaKT6s  viti  v6<tou 
iAjwAs  ii€w4fi*n*^  dAA*  ef  ru  fiporSm 
ba»imtrr6s,    1.1  Se     Sokm  ^popAf  Xtfywr, 
oAk  dr  wapt^riv  oTtri  firj  Sokw  ^portuf, 

"If  any  rpad»*r  thinks  that  the  application  of  these 
lines  to  the  death  of  bopbocies  himself  i«  too  £an- 
ctfnl,  let  him  talce  the  wat  wofda  of  tho  quotation 
aa  onr  anawv ;  and  let  us  be  left  ^u\\  furthiT  to 
indtdge  the  anne  fancy  by  imagining,  not  the  ap- 
plause, hat  die  btttet  of  sappiessod  fooling,  wiu 
which  an  Athenian  audience  first  listened  to  that 
description,  applying  it,  as  wo  fool  mm  they  did, 
to  the  poet  they  had  lost 

The  inscription  placed  upon  hu  tomb,  according 
to  some  authorities,  celebrat<'<i  at  once  th**  porfcr- 
tion  of  his  art  and  the  graces  of  his  person  (  yu. 
Jmo.):-* 

apvvT^  T^S*  rauh^  3o^OK\«r  wpwrtMi  Aflffdm 
t|  rpayucp  rixfj,         **  9^uti^w, 

Among  the  epigranis  upon  him  in  the  Orcok  An- 
thol(M)',  there  is  one  ascribed  to  Sinunias  of  Thebes, 
frinn  it  perhaps  one  of  the  moot  exqnhite  gems  in 
the  whole  collection  for  the  beauty  and  truthfulness 
of  its  imagery  (Brunck,  Arud.  vol.  i.  p,  1 68  ;  Jjicobs, 
Anik.  Grate  vol.  I  p.  100^  A$Uh.  raL  vii.  22, 
foLL  pi  S19»  od.  Jacoho)  t  ^ 

ifnv^oi%  x^^P***^*  iicirpoKiuy  irAoK<£/uot/t, 
mi  vrraXdy  ndtmn  ddAAoi  f>6Zov^  ^  tc  ^<Ao^^»{ 
l^orsAet,  iJ^pd  itipi^  icAi)fiara  x*uaM^*^, 

^vfKfV  tiaaBirt^  irtyvr'xppoyo^.  -^v  6  utXijff^t 
^CKTjafy  Mavawy  S^fxiya  nai  X  'pi-ruy. 

AjDoog  the  remains  of  ancient  art,  we  possess 
Mmnl  poiMBto  of  Sophodei^  which,  boworor,  like 
Iho  other  voifct  <tf  tlw  mme  dam^  an  pnbaUj 
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ideal  repreaen  tat  ions,  rather  than  actual  likenesses. 
Philostratns  (Ittinp.  13)  describes  several  such  por- 
traits by  different  artists,  and  an  account  of  those 
which  now  exist  will  be  found  in  MuU^-rN  fr/  Aoo- 
loffie  derKmst,  §  420,  n.  5,  p.  7;il,  ed.  Wckker. 

The  following  dunmological  summary  ozhflijln 
the  few  leadinfv  events  of  which  tho  dotO  CBA  ha 
tixcd,  in  the  life  of  bophodes :  — 

01.     B  c. 

71.2.    4J*5.    Birth  of  Sophocles. 

7'S,  4.  484.  A'"^i)ivliis  pains  the  fink  priaiu 
iiirth  of  Herodotus. 

75. 1.  480.  Battle  of  SaUmiia.  Sophocles  (aot 
1.5 — in)  leads  tilt'  thorns  round 
the  Uophy.  Birth  of  Kuripideo. 

77.  4.  4S8.  Fim  tngie  Tietorr  of  Sophoclok 
Defeat  and  retirement  of  AMcby- 
lus.   Birth  of  Sociatea. 

7&  1.  489.   Death  of  Simonides. 

no.  2.    4.58.    The  'Optcrrtla  of  Aeschyhu. 

81.1.    456.    Death  of  Aeschyli 

81.  I.    4.55.    Euripides  begins  to  exhibit, 

H4.  3.    441.    Kuripides  gains  the  first  prize. 

84.  4.    440.    Sophocles  gains  tln>  first  prize  with 

his  AutufoHCt  and  is  made  s<n»- 
ttffm  with  Poridoo  fai  tho  Samiaa 

war. 

85.  1.   439.    Probable  return  of  Sophocles  to 

Athena.   Dnith  of  Pindar? 

91.  4,    41.3.    Sojihoi  li  s  one  (tf  the  PrubulL 

92.  1.    411.    (ioveniment  of  the  Four  Hundred. 
92.8.   409.   The  PJUfocWds  of  bophocles.  Fust 

prize. 

93.  2.   406.   Death  of  Euripidca.  Death  of  So- 

phocles. 

94.  S.  401.  Tho  0»iiim  ml  Oalomu  hrooghk 

flat  by  tho  jow^  Sophodoib 

The  followine  genealogical  table  exhibito  dm 
family  relations  of  Soplioclt-s,  omitting  the  three  sons, 
of  whom  we  only  know  tiic  names  (see  above) :  

Sophilus 

( Wifo)  Nieoatntos-SonrocLH  1  ^Theoris  (Coo. 

I  I  cuUne) 

lophOB  Afiiton 

Sophocles  2. 

All  these  desoendanta  of  Sophocles  seem  to  have 
been  occupied,  to  oomo  ostent,  with  tragic  poetry, 
lophon  was  of  some  celebrity  as  a  tragedian  [lo- 
phonJ.  ^  There  is  some  doubt  about  Anston ;  the 
pfoharaity  is  that  ho  was  a  tr:»gic  poet,  but  that 
he  feoonlly  preferred  the  reproduction  of  hu  fii> 
ther*s  works  to  the  exhibition  of  his  own  dramas. 
[Ariston,  literary,  No.  1.]  (Comp.  Kayser,  JJui. 
Crii.  Trtuj.  Gnuv.  pp.  74— 7(;.)  Respecting  tlw 
younper  Snphoclfs  see  k-low,  No.  '2. 

ii.  Thr  J  't  rs'ttial  Character  of  ik/j)kocla$.  —  In 
that  elaborate  piece  of  dnmatio  critteiim,  the  pnr> 
pose  of  which  is  undoubtedly  serious,  though  the 
form  is  that  of  the  broad  mirth  and  bitter  oatire  of 
the  Old  CooMdy,  wo  mean  the  /V«^  it  is  ex- 
iremily  inti  r<-.tini,'  to  notice  both  the  respectful 
reserve  with  which  Sophocles  is  treated,  as  if  he 
woio  idmost  ahoTo  criticism,  and  the  particular 
force  of  the  few  passages  in  which  Aristophaneo 
more  expressly  refers  to  him.  (Arisioph.  /i.tn.  76 
—82,  786-/94,  1515—1519).  EtfKoAoj  ^9 
\  flfaoKor  9        «£vin  toqpoiodaUho  in 

Sk  8 
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life  and  denth,  in  the  world  above  and  in  the 
world  below" — is  the  brief  but  expreuive  phnwe 
ia  wbidi  hii  pennml  chamntw  ia  tumiMd  np. 

Snplirtcles  appears,  indeed,  to  have  had  every 
elemeot  which,  in  the  iadgment  of  a  Gxeelc«  would 
go  to  nik«  vp  a  pemot  dMOMtart  fh»  gnwtost 
beauty  and  symmetry  of  €mM|  the  highest  skill 
in  thoae  arts  which  mn  prind  ftbore  all  othexa, 
music  and  gymiiMtiea,  of  itfuA  die  latltt  dflff»- 
]o[)ed  that  bodily  perfection,  which  always  adorns 
if  it  not  actually  contribute  to  intellectual 
grcatnc(K&,  while  the  fonner  was  not  only  essential 
to  Ilia  tft  as  a  dramatist>  but  was  also  justly  e»> 
te»>nied  by  the  Greeks  as  one  of  the  chieff^t  instru- 
ments in  moulding  the  character  of  a  man  ;  a  con- 
ititntioml  calmness  and  contentment,  which  seems 
haxdly  ever  t  '  h;ive  been  disturbed,  and  which  wa» 
pobobiy  the  secret  of  that  perfect  mastery  over 
ihopMHOBtofolhm,  wliidi  ma  tragedies  axUbit ; 
ft  diMlfid  md  amiable  dt-meanotir.  nnd  a  rcndy 
will  wUck  won  for  him  the  afiectionate  admiration 
of  thiMO  with  whom  be  ■■iociated ;  a  spirit  of 
tlMmoQ  and  meditative  piety,  in  hannony  with 
his  natural  temperament,  and  fostered  by  the  scenes 
iiv  which  he  spent  his  childhood,  and  the  subjects 
to  whidi  lie  devoted  his  life ;  a  power  of  intellect, 
and  n  sp«intnnejty  of  penins.  of  which  his  extant 
tragedies  ore  the  splendid,  iliouuh  mutilated  mo- 
Bument:  such  are  the  leedlof  SMtaiea  of  a  cha- 
nictpf.  which  the  v«Ty  harmony  of  its  parts  makes 
it  ditiicult  to  pourtiay  with  any  rividness.  The 
■light  physical  deftet,  weekneae  of  roica,  whieh  is 
Bjud  to  have  (h^nualifird  him  from  app*>arinij  as  an 
actor,  could  not  hare  been  of  oreat  consequence, 
considering  the  petfeetion  to  wlii^  the  technical 
portion  of  the  art  had  been  broti|^t  bj  bia  own 
rules,  improving  upon  those  of  Aeschyhis,  and  the 
Bufficiency  of  good  actors,  whom  we  could  easily 
show  to  have  iiounshod  «i  Athens  in  his  time. 
His  moral  defects  if  we  may  believe  the  insinua- 
tiona  of  the  comic  poets  aiid  the  go&sip  of  the 
Maiidal40onferiiig  gcHnnatiaiia,  are  such  as  he 
would  iintiirally  be  to  fiH  into  through 

the  perfection  of  his  bodily  beuses  and  the  easine&s 
a(  Ua  tenpar.  Ariatephanae,  who  toMlad  him 
wilh  such  r.-spect,  as  we  have  seen,  after  his  death, 
during  bis  life  associated  him  with  Simonides  in 
the  charge  of  lore  of  gain  (Par,  695^-499) ;  and 
it  ia  too  pcobable  that,  when  advanced  in  age,  and 
with  his  taste  for  luxury  confirmed,  he  migiit  have 
yielded  to  that  habit  of  makiag  a  gain  of  genius, 
which,  sinct;  tlie  time  of  Simonidea,  bad  been  a 
besetting  sin  of  litorary  men.  The  charpe  of  his 
addiction  to  seuauul  pleasures,  the  vice  of  his  age 
and  oouatiy,  ■eeai  wd^fimndod*  Imt  in  later  life 
he  appears  to  hate  ovcraoic  such  proprnsitieb. 
(Plat.  AapeA.  i.  p.  339,  h.  c;  Cic  CW.  A^<y.  14, 

O0ek  1 40f  Atben.  xii.  ^  510,  zUl  p.  6091) 

iiL  Tfie  PijrticiU  Character  of  Sophr.<-lr!i.  —  Ry 
the  universal  consent  of  the  best  critics,  both  of 
•ndcnt  and  of  modem  tunea,  the  tragedica  of  So* 
Hhfltilff  arc  not  only  the  perfection  of  the  Greek 
^MDO;  but  they  approach  as  nearly  as  is  con- 
eiitable  to  the  perfect  ideal  model  of  that  ^>ecie6 
of  pootcy.  Such  a  point  of  perfisction,  in  ay  art. 
is  alwaja  the  result  of  a  combination  of  causes  of 
which  the  internal  impulse  of  tlie  man's  creative 
fndoB  is  bnt  one.  The  external  influences,  which 
determine  the  direction  of  that  p 'iiius,  and  give 
the  opDortonity  for  its  maniiiestation,  must  be  most 
aanfbllT  rnnsiflciiiil    a«mi»  i^tmmm  fatHwffa 
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i«  more  powerful  than  the  political  and  irtrl'-c  _ ' 
character  of  the  age.  That  point  in  the  his&or^  A 
states,  —  in  which  the  mii^s  cf  wm,  mnitf  at 
free  from  traditional  dogmatic  systems,  ha r  : 
yet  been  given  up  to  the  vagaries  <d  unbridied  tse- 
cllkrtiol^•>te  w«eh  raligimm  obfeetoe^ 

still  looked  upon  with  reverence,  but  DO  loc*rf 
wonhimted  at  a  distance,  as  too  solemn  and  myt- 
twbma  wr  a  free  and  ntMoal  wwiliiHiplaiiiiii, — k 

which  a  newly  recovered  freedom  is  valoed  ia 
portion  to  tlie  order  which  forms  its  rule  and  «sc- 
tion,  and  license  has  not  yet  overpowered  iaw, — 
in  which  man  firmly,  hot  modestly,  pata  fnimi 
his  claim  to  be  his  own  ruler  and  hi<*  otrn  prinS. 
to  think  and  work  fur  himst-if  and  for  his  coaatrr, 
controuled  only  by  those  Uws  which  are  aecdfnl  lo 
hold  society  togctlter,  and  to  subject  individoa! 
energy  to  the  public  welfare, — in  which 
war  MM  ravsed  the  spirit,  ^aiafcaaed  tfM 
and  incri-ased  the  re'ionrces  of  a  ]>.'nple,  bnt 
perity  and  fsctioa  have  not  yet  corrupted  the  i 
and  diaadved  die  bwide  ot  eociety,  '  wban  Ae 
taste,  the  K■i^urc,  and  the  wealth,  which  denaod 
and  encourage  the  mnna  of  le&ied  pleasuie,  lave 
not  yet  been  indulged  to  that  decree  of  exhans- 
tiea  which  requires  more  exdting  and  unwhole- 
some Rtinmlants  —  such  i*  the  pcrirx!  which  br:?5 
forth  the  most  perfect  producuou*  in  liteiutnre  and 
art ;  such  was  the  period  which  gave  birth  to  8ik 
phocles  and  Pheidias.  The  poetry  of  Aeschylu, — 
revelling  in  the  ancient  traditions  amd  in  the  most 
nnyielding  fataliaB,eshibiting  the  godo  amd  Waeu 
of  tho  mythic  period  in  their  own  exalt^'d  n:  ' 
unapproachable  sphere,  investing  itaelf  with  an 
impoiing  bat  ■etucllmia  namwaiitii^  pomp,  aad 
finding  utterance  in  language  sublime,  ^t  not 
always  comprehensible,  —  was  the  true  exprettifw 
of  the  imperfectly  regukted  energy,  the  undefined 
aspirations,  and  the  simple  faith,  of  the  men  cf 
Marathon  nnd  ^^al  imi^ :  w  hile  that  of  Euripides, — 
in  itii  Seductive  beauty,  its  uncontrouled  possisa, 
its  sophistical  dedamatica,  ito  fiuniliar  sncnce  and 
allusions  —  refl.-cted  but  too  truly  the  chanu-ter  cf 
the  degenerate  race,  which  had  been  anaeteled  by 
the  groat  intoctine  ceafliet  of  Oie  rnlipiiniiiMB 
War,  corrupted  by  the  exercise  of  license  at  lu-t  t 
and  of  despotism  over  their  allica,  perrerted  by 
the  teaching  of  the  sophists,  and  eiiMTmtod  by  Ute 
rapid  depravation  of  their  morals.  The  genius  oi 
Aeschylus  is  raligiooa  and  superhuman ;  that  of 
Sophocles  without  ceasing  to  be  religioos,  hm. 
pre!><-tiiinp  nlii^i  on  in  quite  another  acpect,  is 
ethicjil  nnd,  in  the  best  »en»<'.  human  ;  thst  -"^f 
Kuripides  i^  irreligious,  unethical,  and  human  m 
the  lowest  seuKc,  wcddBg  tfto ! 
gratifying  the  woakaMMi^  01  a  i 
of  nuuikind. 

To  tbeae  e«towai  hiihumiM,  witeh  ifteteddM 

spirit  of  the  drama  aait  Wptmrs  in  Sophocl- in  »t 
be  added  the  changee  in  ita  fona  and  mechamsm, 
wfaidi  onhiged  ito  cpbcve  and  laodtfied  ito  ^  ~ 

ter.  Of  these  changes,  the  most 
the  addition  of  the  rpiret7«M>um|t,  or'^ird  aetor, 
by  which  three  persons  were  allowed  to  appear  on 
the  stage  at  once,  inetaad  of  only  two.  This  rhaatf 
vastly  enlarged  the  scope  of  the  dramatic  action, 
and  indeed,  as  Miiller  justly  observes  **it  appeared 
to  accomplish  all  that  was  necessary  to  tlM  variety 
and  mobility  of  action  in  tnig»»dy,  without  sacri- 
iicing  that  simplicity  and  dearoesa  which,  ia  ths 
good  r.gea  of  autiqoi^,  ««•  ahR^  UM  to  hi  dl» 
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■>st  c«»eTitial  qualitips."    (//i'.^/.  o/  Gr.  Lit.  pp. 
>4«  50.5.>     By  the  addition  of  this  third  actor, 
te  chief  fiCfUB  of  tiio  doHHtMB  brought  under 
fo  conflicting  influences,      tiw  Ibrre  of  which 
^tH  »ide»  of  his  character  are  at  once  displaved ; 
I  in  the  acene  where  Antigone  has  to  contend  at 
le  —mo  time  with  the  weakneu  «f  Imene  and 
■»e  tyrnrvTiy  <»f  Creoii.    Even  thnsp  wrncs  in  which 
aly  two  acton  appear  arc  made  luoro  sigoiikant 
J  tlMir  iwiatiiiii  to  tfie  parts  of  the  dnou  to  wkidi 
!i<»   act\on    combines   nil  three,  and  conversely; 
hus,  the  scene  of  the  Antigom  just  referred  to  de- 
ivM  it*  f09tm  in  a  great  muoiiiu  <h>M  the  preceding 
(Opumte  conflicts  hrtwcen  Antijrone  and  Ifimt-no, 
ttiid  Antiigane  and  Creou  ;  while  the  meaning  of 
ikomm  tw9  •eenet  fa  only  brn^lit  ant  (aOj  whan  the j 
ire  \\e\ved  in  their  relation  to  the  third.  Aeschy- 
lim  adnpteii  the  third  actor  in  his  later  plays  ;  and 
indeed  it  may  be  laid  down,  as  a  general  mla,  and 
«M  wkUi  moat  hare  eoDttibartad  grartlj  to  dia 
mjtid   prr>irre*8  of  the  art,  that  ever\'  improTe- 
mt-nt,  made  by  either  of  the  grt-at  rival  dnmiatisls 
e^  ih«>  a^e,  waa  of  necessity  adopted  by  the  others. 
Ill  thf  tiiiu-  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  the  num- 
ber of  tiiree  actors  was  hardly  ever  exceeded.   **  It 
<««B«a«bi«et  to  tarn  tba  takota  of  tiM  hwm&- 
nent  actors  to  the  greatest  possible  arcntint,  and  to 
frereat  thai  mvan  to  the  general  e&ct  which  the 
mtocpoatdott  of  inMtiav  Mloia,  anwi  u  mbovMBate 
facta,  ■mat  ever  produce  ;  and,  in  fact,  %o  often 
Bowaidaya  does  produce.**  (Miiller,  UiaL  Lit.  p. 
904.)    In  only  one  play  of  Sopbedaa,  and  that  not 
acted  during  hia  lifa^  dooa  tka  intaipoaitian  of  a 
fiuirth  actor  appear  necps'^nry,  namely,  in  the  Ordi- 
put  at  Cviunwt  f  "  uuiebs  we  assulue  that  tl!i>  part 
<f  TbeaaBa  ia  tkia  fby  was  partly  acted  )>y  tlie 
jn-Tson  who  represented  Antigone,  and  partly  by 
the  person  who  represented  Ismeoe :  it  is,  how- 
af«r,  fiv  won  diflealt  tm  Haaaetoia  to  represent 
OM  part  in  the  same  tone  and  spirit,  than  for  one 
acior  to  nsureaont  tevtrai  parts  with  the  appropriate 
MdifieatlaBa.^  ( Vinar,ik       aala.)  It  wadd 
be  travelling  rather  I' void  the  hounds  of  thit  arti- 
cle to  describe  the  maa.oer  in  which  the  persons  of 
a  Greek  drama  were  distribnted  among  the  three 
actors  who,  by  changes  of  dressM  and  madca,  sus- 
tained all  the  tpcukino  characters  of  the  play.  This 
subject,  though  esRculial  to  a  full  comprehension  of 
the  woilu  of  Sophocles,  beloBga  father  to  the  gene- 
ad  history  of  the  Greek  dmnn  :  it  is  discussed 
^ery  weU  by  M'uUer,  who  gives  a  scheme  of  the 
distribatioa  of  Aa  pwla  ia  tba  Oiaitaiaa  trilogy  of 
Aeschylus,  and  in  the  Auti'tonr  and  Oedipus 
raaaaa  of  Sf^hocka  (pp.         50 1 ).  Mr.  Uonald- 
■wdaodiaaMaa  at  aoaw  It^ph  tha  diricttnitiaB 
of  the  parts  inthaita^^  (JMradMiMiialla 
ilN%uiie,  %  4.) 

Sophodet  alto  introdoead  aome  rery  importanl 
ciodiAcations  in  the  choral  paiu  of  tho  drama. 
According  to  Suidas  (s.  r.)  he  raised  the  number 
•f  the  ckureutue  from  twelve  to  fifteen  ;  and,  al- 
thoogh  there  are  some  dilHculties  in  the  matter,  the 
general  fact  is  undoubted,  that  Sophocles  fixed  the 
number  of  choreuiae  at  tiftceu,  the  esublialuDeat  of 
at  a  nda,  waald  aaaaaaarily  to  aoaaaipnM 

^ithmorp  definite  amMOMnts  than  had  previon-ly 
bevn  made  respecting  tba  evoliitiont  of  tiie  Chorus. 
Attbtattt  ^aia  tin  efaoial  odaa,  which  fn  Aea- 

clivlus  occupied  a  large  space  in  the  tragedy,  and 
<<naal  a  sort  of  lyric  exhibition  of  the  subject  in- 
with  the  dramatic  reprvaentatiuii,  war(> 
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very  considerably  curtailt  d,  and  their  burden  was 
lost  doaely  connected  with  the  subject  of  the  phay  j 
whfla  ^  naaher  af  tiia  ^paMiB|  ar  aeu,  mto 
which  they  divided  the  draaa^  tMI increased,  and 
the  continuity  of  the  action  was  made  clo»er  by  the 
rareness  of  the  absence  of  all  the  actors  from  the 
stage,  whereas  in  tba  earlier  tnt^edlaa  the  stage 
was  often  left  vacant,  while  the  Chonts  wasringing 
long  lyric  chIcsu  The  mode  in  wiiich  the  Cborus 
is  connected  with  the  genond  subject  and  progresa 
of  the  drama  is  also  different.  In  Aescbyhis  tha 
Chonu  is  a  deeply  interested  party,  often  taking  a 
dacMkad  aad  ovsn  vahaaMUt  shaM  ia  tha  actiaiii 

and  generally  involved  in  the  calnstmphe  ;  but  dw 
Chorus  of  bophocles  has  more  of  the  character  of  a 
spectator,  moawator,  and  judge,  comparatively  im- 
partial, but  synipatlii&ini;  (^eiierally  with  the  chief 
character  of  the  play,  while  it  explains  and  harmo- 
nises, as  iar  as  possible,  the  £eelings  of  all  tha 
actors.  It  is  less  mixed  np  vith  the  gaaecal  ae- 
tion  than  in  Aeschylus,  but  it«i  connexion  vinth 
each  particular  part  is  closer.  The  Chorus  of  bo» 
phocles  is  cited  1^  Aristotle  as  an  example  of  hia 
definition  of  the  pnrt  to  V»e  taken  by  the  Chorus  : — 
Kol  Toy  x^P^"  ^*  tiwaKnuSto'  rwv  vwoKpvrmv 

Koi  it6punt  sZmu  rt6  iham  mA  wvrtpfm^tetiu^  ^) 
wrrnfp  Eu/jdt/Stjj  dW'  Sirirtp  2o<f>'iKAi|S  lo); 
where,  however,  the  value  of  the  oassage,  as  a  de- 
scriptbn  of  Aa  dumaea  of  Sophocles  ia  samowhat 
diminished  by  the  fiact  that  he  is  comparing,'  ni, 
not  with  those  of  Aefchylus,  but  with  thobe  of 
Euripides,  whose  choral  odes  have  generally  very 
little  to  do  with  the  business  of  the  piny. 

Ily  thf  »-e  chan^Lres  Sophocles  made  the  tragedy  a 
drufiia  ni  the  proper  benseof  the  word.  The  inte- 
rest and  progress  of  the  piece  centred  afaaaat  <»• 
tirely  in  the  actions  and  speeches  of  the  persons  on 
the  stage.  A  necessary  consequence  of  this  alter- 
atiao,  aaahinai  whh  tha  addition  of  tho  thini 
actor,  was  a  much  more  careful  elaboration  of  tha 
diahjgne ;  and  the  care  bcotowed  upon  this  part  of 
the  eanpaaitfan  is  one  of  the  most  striking  featnrea 
of  the  art  of  Sophocles,  whethar  we  regard  the 
energy  and  point  of  tho  ooBTOfsations  which  take 
place  upon  the  stage,  or  tha  ririd  pictures  of  actions 
occurring  elsewhos^  iHridh  «M  dmim  in  tlM 
speeches  of  the  messengers. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  iroa^;faiad  fhr  a  moment 
that,  in  bestowing  so  much  care  upon  the  dhdagna^ 
and  confining  the  chnra!  parts  within  their  proper 
limits,  Sophocles  was  careless  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  ha  azaealad  tha  hMtar.  On  tha  eentniry, 
he  appears  as  if  detennincil  to  tise  his  utmost  efforts 
to  compensate  in  the  beauty  of  his  odes  for  what 
ha  had  tak«i  away  fian  thair  length.  Hw  aariy 
itlainmillti  in  musi%— Aa  period  in  which  his  . 
hyt  was  cast,  when  the  great  cycle  of  lyric  pm>try 
had  been  completed,  and  ha  could  take  Simonides 
and  Pindar  as  the  starting  pointa  af  Us  eflbrts,  — 
the  majestic  choral  poetry  of  bis  great  predecessor 
and  riviii,  Aeachyiusi,  wiiich  ho  regarded  rather  as 
a  standaid  ta  ba  surpassed  than  aa  a  pattern  to  ho 
imitated,  —  combined  with  his  own  pf-nius  and 
ex<^aisite  taste  to  give  birth  to  those  brief  but  per- 
fcat  oflhrisna  of  lyric  poetry,  lAn  uudistuibed  enjoy- 
ment (if  which  was  reckoned  by  Aristojihanes  OS 
among  the  choicest  fruits  of  peace  (fojr,  523). 

Anothar  alleialioB  of  tba  greatcat  eaaaequence, 
which,  though  it  was  petliaps  not  originated  by 
Sophocles,  be  was  the  first  to  convert  into  a  ge- 
neral pnictice,  was  tlie  abandonment  of  the  Irflo* 
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pintic  fnrm,  in  »o  fiir  at  It-nst  a«  thft  cnntinnity  of 
•ubjtict  waa  concerned.  In  obedience  lo  ihc  eata- 
bliihad  caatOB  at  the  Dknftiae  faattvals,  Sopho- 

^Im  appears  cfiicmlly  tn  have  brought  forwunl 
tlu«e  tnigedie*  and  a  MUjric  drama  U^eiber  ;  but 
tk«  tQbjMis  of  tlMM  lonr^ywtn  vntinly  di»> 
tinct,  and  each  \\a»  com{iIi-t<>  in  it«elf.* 

Among  the  merely  nMchankal  imprOTMiicnta 
introduced  by  Sophoclet,  tiM  tBOtt  inpoitoDt  is 
that  of  Kene-fiivilhirj,  the  invention  of  whilh  !• 
BscriWd  to  him.   (Sec  AoATHAKCHfa) 

All  these  external  and  formal  arrangeroenta  had 
neceasarily  the  moil  in^iortant  influence  on  the 
whole  spirit  and  character  of  the  tragedies  of  So- 
pboclea  ;  as,  in  the  works  of  evcry-hrst  rate  artist, 
thA'femltBpMtoftiMnihttaiica.  BotHnnMiw 
t.)  iintiiv  thr  iii-rst  csspntlal  fe.iti:rcs  of  the  art  of 
tite  great  tragedian,  namely,  his  choice  of  »ubjects, 
and  tba  tpiiit  in  wbieh  he  trested  then. 

The  subjects  and  style  of  Aeschylus  are  essenti- 
ally heroic ;  those  of  Sopiiocles  are  human.  The 
fonner  excite  terror,  pity,  and  tdmintiont  Mwe 
view  them  nt  a  distance  ;  the  latter  bring  ihote 
same  feeliti.'s  hnnie  to  the  heart,  with  the  addition 
of  bympathy  and  self-application.    No  individual 
human  being  cn  imagine  liineelf  in  the  position 
of  Promethen"*,  or  derive  n  personal  waniing  from 
the  crimes  and  late  of  C  lytemnestra  ;  but  every  one 
can,  in  Ibding,  share  the  self-devotion  of  Antigone 
in  eiving  up  her  life  nt  the  call  of  fraternal  piety, 
and  the  calinnese  which  cornea  over  the  spirit  of 
Oedipttt  when  he  is  rseoneiled  to  the  fou.  In 
Aeschylus,  the  sufferers  are  the  victims  of  an  in- 
exorable deatinj  i  bat  Sopbodea  brings  more  pro- 
ninently  inte  ww  those  nndti  of  ttieir  own,  which 
form  one  elensnt  of  ihc  irn  of  which  they  are  the 
victims,  and  is  more  intent  upon  inculcating,  as  the 
lesson  taught  by  their  woes,  that  wise  calmness 
sod  inoileration,  in  desires  and  actions,  in  pro- 
sperity and  adversity,  which  the  Greek  poets  and 
philosophera  celebrate  under  the  imme  of  awfppo- 
vini.   On  llie  other  hand,  he  never  descends  to 
tliat  level  to  which  Euripides  brought  down  the 
art,  the  exhibition  of  human  passion  and  suffering 
for  tiie  mere  pnrpoee  of  esdunf  snotioD  in  the 
spectators,  apart  from  a  moral  end.    The  preat  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  poets  is  doiiued  by  Aris- 
totk,  in  that  passaae  of  the  MUe  (6.  §§  12,  foil.) 
which  may  be  called  the  great  text  of  aesthetic 
philosophy,  and  in  which,  though  the  names  of 
Sophoues  and  Enripides  are  not  mentioned,  there 
can  he  no  doubt  that  the  sislcnaent  that    the  tra- 
gedies of  mn«it  of  the  more  recent  port-*  are  nnethioat" 
IS  luouU  to  apply  to  Kunpules,  uiui  that  the  con- 
trast, which  hs  procee<l<i  to  illustrate  by  a  compari- 
son  of  Polygnotus  and  Zeuxis  in  the  art  of  painting, 
is  intended  to  describe  the  difference  between  the 
two  poets,  for  in  snstiier  passage  of  the  PoSI^  (26. 
§  11)  he  quotes  with  approhati  n  the  saying  of 
bophocles,  that  **he  himself  represented  men  as 
they  onght  to  be,  hat  Boripides  exhibited  then  as 
they  are      a  remark,  by  the  bye,  which  as  coming 
from  the  mouth  of  Sophocles  himself^  exposes  the 
abstudity  of  those  opponents  of  aesthetic  seienoe. 


•  No  hhinder  can  be  more  gro^n  than  to  speak 
of  the  Oedipttt  Tyranntu^  the  Uedtpus  at  CUontis, 
9niiBbmAt4igomm%triogf,  Thejr  hava  no  t/ra- 

matic  continuity  whatever  ;  they  were  composed  at 
tliree  ditl'erent  and  distinct  periods,  wid  the  last 
thsfintaihiUtsd. 
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who  sneer  at  it  a*  if  it  at^-ribed  to  tl>«  _ 
of  antiquity  niomi  and  mtstic  purpo«e»  of 
they  themselves  never  dnsBt.    It  im  qwiar  tr? 
that  tlie  earlief.t  and  some  of  the  nughsi«rst  e-f ' 
genius  are  lo  a  great  extent  (though   or\«,  r 
heliefe,  entirely)  unoaascioas ;  and  crra  asMh  frv 
dtictions  are  povenied  by  Liws  wririfTj    in   *  • 
human  mind  and  iostioctiveiy  foiloweil  hiy  tbe  po^ 
laws  which  it  is  the  task  and  glor>'  or  — t'sir. 
science  to  trace  out  in  the  works  of  tho««?  -»  r 
who  followed  them  uuconscioualy  ;  but   mos^  f.r- 
doctions,  hewefw  OMgntficent  they  mjsjr  be.  ar 
n(  vtT  S  I  jwrftciy  in  every  respect,  as  tb^  moA^A. 
the  poet  who,  possessing  equal  jrenias,  con *«'ic-ir«  ^ 
and  laboriously  works  out  the  great  prixici^ii*  r 
his  art.    It  is  in  thb  respect  that  Ssph  a  ties  sb^ 
passes  Aeschylus  ;   his  onDrits  are  perKap*  tX 
greater^  nay,  in  native  sahlimity  and  aponui0«*^ 
gen  ins  they  are  perAaps  infiarier,  bat  they  siaw 
jH-rftct ;  and  that  for  the  very  reason  now  mta*?^- 
and  which  bophodes  himselif  explained,  wbec  i« 
said,  **  Aesdiyhis  does  what  is  right,  bat  wnck^ 
knowing  it."     The  fault*  in  Aeikchylusi,  whiu 
Sophocles  perceived  and  endeavoured  to  avoid,  a^ 
pointed  ont  in  a  vaisahle  passage  prrsenred  Ir 
Plutarch  (</e  Prnf.  ViH,  p.  79,  b.^    The  limm  k 
this  artic!'*  wiii  not  permit  us  to  enhtfga  Si*?  i**" 
ther  on  the  ethical  character  of  Sophodea,  which  is 
discussed  and  illustrated  al  gssat  length  in  uitete  ei 
the  works  referred  to  above,  and  alw>  in  ilt'-prfs 
Lectures  om  JJramtUic  Art  and  CritkuM^  wherv  tb» 
reader  wiU  find  an  ebborate  wiiwiauu  Wcw«n. 
the  three  crreat  tragic  poets  {l^'t.  h).     Wr-     '  <. 
only  add,  in  conclusion,  that  if  asked  ibr  the  sb-  -s^ 
peifset  ifinstiatiea  of  Aristotle's  deftsltioa  eCthe 
end  of  tragedy  as  St'  ihiou  irol  ^$cv  w9polriytMrj 
riiv  rmirroiovTW  m^iyuhmv  KiJ^apaiv  (/'i^'Lh- 
§  '2\  we  would  point  to  the  CMipms  at  Cd-M-t  at 
Sophocles,  and  we  weald  recamroend,  as  one  of  ihr 
most  useful  exercises  in  the   study  of  ae»tbetu: 
cniicitau,  the  con>pari»on  of  that  tragedy  vith  the 
EummUm  of  Aesehjhis  and  the  Lmr  wfmtrwmm 
Shakfpere. 

ir.  Tke  Worki  of  SopiocUt.  —  The  number  ol 
nbTs  aseribed  to  Sophodss  wm  ISi,  of  whifh, 

however,  according  to  Aristophanes  of  nyi  intiutn, 
seventeen  were  spurious.  He  contended  not  only 
with  Aesehjlas  iad  Boripides,  bol  also  Cheerilaa, 

Aristias,  Auathon,  and  other  poets,  aOMagst 
whom  was  iiis  own  son  lophon  ;  and  be  carr^ 
off  the  first  prise  twenty  or  twenty- four  timra, 


freqnSBi^  the  second,  and  never  th* 


Anon.;  Snid.  s.  r.)  It  is  reni:irk.ili!e,  as 
his  growing  activity  and  success,  that,  ef 
113  dramas,  eighty -one  were  lntm(^t  eat  in  the 
second  of  the  two  p»'riods  into  which  his  canvr  > 
divided  by  the  exhibition  of  the  Ami^fom,  wkjca 
was  his  thirty-seoond  pUy  (Aristopk  By& 
ad  .ihtii).)  ;  and  also  that  all  his  ext*nt  di 
which  of  course  in  the  judgment  of  the  1, 
wore  Us  bsst,bdoag  lo  the  lattor  of 
periods.  By  comparing  the  number  of  his  jiajn 
wiUi  the  sixty-two  years  over  which  his  career  ex- 
tended, and  also  the  number  belonging  to  each  <«f 
the  two  periods,  MiUer  obtains  the  result  that  be 
at  first  brought  out  a  tetralogy  every  three  or  f  .ur 
years,  but  afterward**  every  two  years  at  least ;  and 
also  that  in  several  of  the  tstiakgiss  the  se^rie 
drama  must  have  been  lost,  or  never  exijted.  ard 
that,  among  those  1 13  plays  there  ooald  only  have 
bsea,atthaB0it,2)  s^gffie  doMt  IstOr 
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I  {^HimU  Xi<LFp.339,  340).  The  atteoDt  hat 
■1  iiiiliii  to  dhia*  the  utnt  ph^  aia  trtke  of 
ihocloa  falte  trilogies  ;  but,  a<«  niipht  have  been 
lected  from  what  has  been  said  above  respecting 
i  imtuna  of  his  trilogies,  it  has  signally  fiuled.  A 
ch  more  important  armngement  has  been  very 
bomtfl  V  nttfinpt-Ml  hy  Welcker(6'rMvA.  Trayod.^y 
xkcly,  the  ciiisiJittKuiiun  of  the  extant  plays  and 
gnients  accoidktgto  the  poiBU^tl»BpieQjde 
which  they  were  founded. 
The  following  is  most  probably  the  chronological 
ler  in  which  tlie  wvaa  otani  tngedit-s  of  So- 
oclcs    were  brought  out: — AntUjont,  Klrctm, 

tdifm*  at  CbUmtm.   It  k  mmeBesaary  to  attempt 

anal  v^:-  of  xhv^c  plays,  partly  btcati-c  »  vcry 
holar  ha*  read  or  wiU  read  them  for  himself,  and 
irtlj  became  they  are  adnifaably  analyaed  in 
ork»  so  g.-iurally  nad  aa  MttUer's  History  of  the 
itt  ffxturc  of  Ancient  Greece,  and  Schlegel's  Lec- 
i/v*.  Neither  will  our  space  permit  us  to  yield  to  the 
nplatiiMi  of  entering  ftiUy  into  the  much  disputed 
tie»tion  of  the  objcrt  and  meaning  of  the  J«/»//o«' ; 
especting  which  the  reader  may  rnnsult  the  edi- 
iooa  of  tiM  Aml^gom  by  Bikkh,  Wex,  Hermann, 
iid  Doruildson  ;  articles  by  Mr.  Dyer,  in  the 
JUMtmofU  MuMum,  tol.  ii.  pp.  09,  folL,  toI.  iii.  pp. 
i7«,  fcIL;  and  ailKlei  hy  6.  WeU;  te  tko  Atts- 

.hrifl  fur  AlterihunMrbf-  nchufi  fnr  1846,  review- 
kog  the  recent  works  upon  the  ^a^^oae.    It  most 
toffico  beiv  to  iMMik  tinl  wo  Mfavo  beth  the 
extreme  Tie  wo  tO  bo  equally  remote  from  the  tnith  ; 
that  the  play  is  not  intended  to  support  exclusively 
the  rights  of  law  in  the  person  of  Creon  or  those  of 
liberty  in  the  person  of  Antigone,  but  to  exhibit 
v\\f»  daim*  of  both,  to  show  them  brought  into  col- 
}isiuit  when  each  is  forced  beyond  the  bounds  ot 
moderation  ;  or,  to  apeak  more  properly,  the  CoOi* 
«'.<m  is  ufit   between  law  and  libert)*,  but  be- 
twisea  the  two  laws  of  the  £unilY  and  the  state, 
•f  reiigiouo  duty  and  dvU  obedkncOi  Neither 
y-arty  is  riuirely  in  the  right  or  eniin-ly  in  the 
wrong.    Tiie  huUt  of  Creon  ia  in  the  issuing  of 
0  hanh  and  mpioQt  desne,  dutt  of  Antigone  in 
tatV,\y  and  obvtiiiately  refusing  to  submit  to  it ; 
aad  therefore  each  falls  a  victim  to  a  conflict  of  the 
two  laws  for  and  against  which  they  strive  ;  while 
both,  as  well  as  Ilaaow^jgo  involved  by  their 
indiviiiiial  acts  in  the  more  general  and  aiifpcedent 
^fvT;  wiiich  rests  upon  the  royal  iiuuiiy  ot  Thebes. 
At  the  same  time,  this  does  not  appaOT  lo  be  all 
that  is  aintoined  in  tlur  drama.    The  greater  fault 
>•  on  the  aide  ot  Creon.    Antigone  would  have 
^  perftctljr  ia  tlie  right  to  diaoboy  hie  ediel,  if 
sll  means  of  obtaining  its  repeal  had  been  ex- 
hausted, although  even  then  strict  law  might  per- 
liaps  have  leqmred  her  martyrdom  as  tlie  price  of 
b'T  fniternal  piety  ;  and  perhaps,  on  the  other 
WkI,  the  poet  meant  to  teach  that  there  are  cases 
wliicii  low  must  give  way,  to  avert  the  fearful 
MBtaqacBew  arising  from  its  atrid  enforcement 
^•Uorents,  it  is  clear  that  the  sympathy  of  the 
peat  ond  of  the  spectators  is  wUh  Antigone,  though 
^hey  are  constniiied  to  confiBsa  that  she  is  not  en- 
tirely guiltlesf",  nnr  Creon  altogether  guilty.  But 
ft«l  We  think  that  this  sympathy  with  Antigone 
)•  ooly  secondary  to  the  leaaeo  taaglit  by  the  finite 
■nd  ruin  of  both,  a  lesson  which  the  pwt  has  him- 
Mlf  distbctly  pointed  out  in  the  huai  words  of  the 
chorus,-^^  ^MU',  as  opposed  to  thojMy4AoiA^ 
«f  Ml^«iil,  ^  indiiigHwo  IB  wblch»  tvw  in  tho 


cause  of  piety  towards  the  gods,  bringa  down  fMyo- 
Aof  vAtrydf  aa  o  letribution. 

The  titles  ai.d  fragments  of  tho  loOt  plays  of 
Sophodea  wiU  be  found  collected  in  the  chief  edi- 
tions, and  in  Woleker**  Qri0BkiaA«»  Tragodim. 

In  addition  to  hia  tragedies,  Sophodeo  ia  aoid  to 
have  written  an  elegy,  paeans,  and  other  poem«,  and 
a  prose  work  on  the  Chorus,  in  opposition  tu  Thespis 
and  Choerilus.  (Suid.  a. «.) 

T.  Ancient  Cmnmniifitors  on  Sophocles.  —  In  the 
ScAoiia,  the  commentators  are  quoted  by  the  general 
title  of  el  ihre^/yiAri0t«C,  oroi  doe^iyii^ie^^Mpei. 
Among  those  cited  by  name,  or  to  whom  commen- 
taries on  Sophocles  are  ascribed  by  other  authori« 
tiM,  BIO  Amtonltm,  Pftttiphoneo,  Didymoa,  Ho* 

roilian,  Horapollon,  Androtion,  and  Ari.sti.phanea 
of  Byxantium.  The  question  of  the  value  of  tho 
SeMlm  ia  diseoaaod  by  Wvider,  SAoL  im  Scfk 
Audoriinte^  OrinuM^  1888,  4to.,  and  Wolff,  db 
Suphodi*  SvHuAimwm  Lmr,  Vmrm  LnfimAmt LIjm. 
1»43,  8vo. 

vi.  Editions  cf  ike  Play$  of  &tphocUt. — The 
E'litin  I'riitcrjpa  is  that  of  Aldus,  1502,  Bvo.,  and 
tliere  were  numerous  other  editions  printed  in  the 
16th  century,  the  beat  of  wbich  are  l&oao  of 
H.  Siephanus,  Paris  15(18,  4to.,  and  of  0.  Cantenis 
Antwerp,  1579,  I'imo.,  both  founded  on  the  text 
of  Tnrnebwu  None  of  tlM  oobsequent  oditiain  do- 
serve  any  partinrar  notice,  until  we  come  to  those 
of  Brunck,  in  4  vols.  8vo.,  Aigentor.  17S6 — 1789, 
and  in  3  vob.  4to„  Argeotor.  1786 ;  both  editions 
containing  the  Greek  text  with  a  Latin  venion, 
and  the  Scholia  and  Indices.  The  text  of  Brunck, 
which  was  founded  on  that  of  Aldus  bas  formed 
the  foundution  of  all  the  suboequent  editions,  of 
^\llich  the  following  are  the  most  importnnt :  that 
of  Musgrave,  with  Scholia,  Notes,  and  Indicea, 
Oxon.  1800,  1801,  2  vols.  8vo.,  reprinted  Oxon. 
1B09— 1810,  3  vols.  8vo.  ;  that  of  Erfurdt,  with 
Scholia,  Notes,  and  Indices,  Lips.  1802—1825, 
7  fola.  8m ;  (tho  voloable  netea  of  Erfindt  to  dl 
the  trnijedies,  except  the  Onlipus  at  Colonuf,  were 
reprinted  in  a  separate  volume,  in  London,  1824, 
8va) ;  that  of  Botho,  wbo  lo^ited  BnmekS  edi- 
tion, but  with  many  rash  changes  in  the  text, 
Lipa,  1806,  2  vols.  8'vo.,  hist  ediuon,  1827,  1828  ; 
that  of  Hermann,  who  completed  a  new  edition, 
which  Erfiirdt  commenced,  but  only  lived  to  publish 
the  first  two  volumes.  Lips.  1809 — 18'25,  7  vols, 
sni.  8vo.  ;  Ilcrntainrs  entirely  new  revision  of 
Brunck's  edition,  with  additional  Notes,  Slc,  Lipc 
18  J3 —  1 825,  7  vols.  Hvo. ;  the  edition  of  Schneider, 
with  Ucrman  Motes  and  a  Lexicon,  Weuuaiv 
1838 — 1880, 10  Tola.  Svo. ;  the  Londen  feprint  of 
Brunck's  edition,  with  the  Notes  of  Bnrney  and 
Schsefer,  1824,  3  Tola.  8vou ;  the  edition  of 
Klmsley,  witii  tbo  Noteo  of  Bnndc  and  Sdaelfin^ 

Lexicon  Sophocleum, &C.  OmU*  18'2C,  2  vols.  8vo. ; 
reprinted,  Lips.  1827,  8  vols.  Bvo. ;  that  of  tho 
text  alone  by  Dindori^  in  the  Poetae  Seemki  Oraed, 
Lips.  1830,  8to.*,  repruated  at  Oxford,  1832,  with 
the  addition  of  a  volume  of  Notes,  IH.'Jf),  Bvo.  • 
that  of  Ahrens,  containing  the  text,  afu>r  Dindorf, 
witli  n  nriaed  Latin  version,  by  L.  Benloew,  the 
Frasments  after  WeUkt-r,  ami  new  Lidice-*,  in 
Uidot^s  BibUotkcoa  Hcnjttorum  Graecoruaif  Taris, 
1843—1844,  imp,  8va;  and  Inatly,  by  te  tbo 


*  An  entirely  new  edition  of  this  inTaluabio 
wadt  hit  bMB  te  wam^amtammsaimM^ 
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iuo6t  lueftU  edition  fur  the  ordinary  stodent  is  that 
by  Wnodfr,  in  JaooIm  and  Rost^t  BAluttlu^a 
Graeea,  containing  the  text,  with  critical  and  t  x- 
planatoiT  note*  and  iatn>daction&,  Gotbiie  et  iu'- 
iatilt,  1881— im  S  TDlt.  8vo.  in  7  jM,  and 
with  a  Bupplemental  pnrt  of  eaaidalilM  to  the 

of  lha  tdhions  not  noticed  above,  the  n-adiT  is 
Miwiad  to  Hoffinuw'*  lamem  ikblioffrajpkiaui 

Aomig  the  numeroas  tnawlatiom  of  Sophocles, 
"Wxy  few  have  been  at  all  tucceMful.  There  are 
Englitth  versions  by  Franklin,  Loiid.  1758  ;  Potter, 
Lond.  1788;  and 'Dale,  1824.  The  best  German 
tBUislatinuH  nrr  tlinse  of  Soltrer,  lii-rlin.  IJtOJi,  1824. 
%  Toli.  Uvo.,Bnd  i  rilz,  Berlin,  1U4.},  Uvo.  Among 
tho  tiitlitloiin  of  Mparate  plays,  those  of  the 
Anthjoiic,  by  r*.i>i  kh  and  Donaldson,  intt'rpatred  in 
llteir  reapective  editiona,  desenre  notice ;  Bikkh, 
Borinu  1848,  8to.  t  DooddMO,  London,  1648. 8^ 

A  nearly  complete  list  of  the  works  iflartnting 
Sophodet  will  be  foond  ia  Uoffiaanali  £ti<W. 
They  ar«  fiu-  teo  nvmeraM  to  bo  ■ontbrnod  horo ; 
but  it  would  be  wrong  to  pass  over  the  one,  which 
is  the  most  um  ftil  of  them  all  for  undenianding 
the  language  ot  the  author,  lumiely  EUendt'feXAndoa 
SopkodeuMt  BogioMat.  PfeHb  (MBjgAo^i)  1888* 

3  Tols. 

2.  The  son  of  Ariston  and  grandson  of  tlie  elder 
Sopbocka,  waa  alto  an  Atbowinn  tragic  poet.  The 
love  of  hifl  cmnd father  towards  him  has  Ijeen  al- 
Kady  mentioned ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
one  oUef  way  in  wbiA  SofboebM  displayed  bb 
ofii'Clion  was  by  cndtavouring  to  train  up  his 
grandson  as  the  inheritor  of  hi»  own  akiil  in  the 
art  of  tragedr.  Wo  bavo  no  dofinko  OIliHMill  of 
bio  ago,  bot  be  was  probably  under  twonty  Ol  ibo 
time  of  his  grandfather's  death,  as  he  did  not  begin 
to  exliil*it  his  own  dramas  till  al»>ut  ten  years 
after  that  time,  namely  in  B.C  S96.  (Diod  ziv. 
53,  where  2o<^o*f\7)i  6  1o<puK\(ovs  must  citluT  be 
conccted  by  adding  v'mttos  or  fiSui/s,  or  must  be 
imilofilonil  to  mnon  tho  jn— ^'n".  ""i^  not  the  ton). 

He  had  previous!}-,  in  M.  r.  4ol,  lirought  out  the 
OtHptu  at  Coiomu  {Art/UM.  ad  (ML  CoL),  and 
nny  safely  miwm  Ifaatlbii  wae  not  the  onlf 
one  of  bis  grandfather's  dramat  which  he  exhibited. 
Tboflo  is  moch  diffioilty  a*  to  tbe  proper  xoading  of 
the  nambete  of  phiys  «id  Tielorieo  nMrfbod  to  mm. 
Accorditi)/  to  the  different  readings,  he  exhibited 
40  or  11  dramaft,  and  gained  12,  11,  or  7  prites. 
(Suid.  t.  V.  ;  Diod.  /.  c. ;  comp.  Clinton,  /'.  IJ. 
Tol.  ii.  p.  zxzT.  e.)  AU  thai  «n  know  of  bii 
tragedies  in  contained  in  a  pa»«ige  of  Clemens 
Alexaudrinus  {Protnj^.  30,  p.  '2(>,  Potter),  who 
refers  to  ■totomento  wide  m  miee  ef  then  nipeet- 
ing  the  nvn*  hniiKinity  of  the  Dioscuri.  It  is, 
however,  a  vetY  probable  conjectun  that,  since 
Aiiotafihoneo  or  Bjnnliiim  piuiwaeed  i7  of  tito 
plavH  which  wore  oManl  bi  his  time  under  the 
name  of  the  great  flopboahi  to  be  apoiious,  some  of 
time  may  have  been  ^  ffOimiiMio  of  his  grand- 
son. Suida«  also  ascribes  elegies  to  the  younger 
Sophocles.  (Welcker,  </«>  Griech,  Trag.  p.  979  ; 
Kayser,  ilUt.  CrU.  Tra^  Grace,  pp.'  79 — 81  ; 
Wagner,  PofiL  Trof,  Onm,  Fng.  bi  Didofk 
BAUoUuM^  p.  78.) 

8i  Soidas  also  mentions  an  Athenian  tragic  and 
lyiie  pool  of  Ibio  none,  who  lived  hitor  than  the 
pooti  of  the  Tn^ic  PkbUl,«id  to  wbon  lAeon 


dramas  were  ascribed  (Suid.  $.  ei.)    The  uasL^  _ 
occurs  on  the  OrobooHnbtt  iamtiflSm^ 
'     4.  An  Athenian  orator.  who«»e  oniti'»Ti  Car  £a- 
temon  is  quoted  by  Aristotle.    {Hm^'L,   i  i 
WabnlTMi  ooppoow  tbnk  it  was  be,  end  mc*  t 
poet,  who  was  one  of  the  Prt,f>v'i,  and  that  h 
the  same  as  the  Sophocles  who  is  nentiwMBrft  ^ 
Xeoophon  ( AMfanu  B.  8.  1 8)  ao  one  of  tlhn  Tkr 
Tymnts.  {Hist.  Crit.  OmLOmtc^  No.  ▼ui,) 

&  A  grammarian,  «ba  wnte  cunmcBteiMa  n 
tbr  weilo  nf  ftwiikniw  Bbodioi.  (BAeL  md  J 
u>pL  Nub.  397 1  filifb.  Bjyn.  a.o>*l8h  ji  ii  aui 

6.  Tbe  son  of  Amphideido,  a  native  of  S^^cn, 
was  the  author  of  a  decree  ejEpdHnf  tbe  plukM.- 
|>ht'rs  from  the  Attic  territflrj',  or.  oihrr* 
lurUdding  any  one,  on  pain  ot  death,  to  |MMfe-' 
over  a  ocbeol  of  philoeopby,  ■llbwil  ibn  oooMona  *c 
the  senate  and  |»eople.  After  a  year  the  deer?* 
was  revoked,  and  Sophocles  was  fined  taitau. 
(Diofr.  Lafct  T.88$  PoOnn,  is.  4t;  Atlu  n. 

p.  610,  e.  f .  ;  Alexia,  aji.  Alh.  I.e.)  Fr.>r-_ 
tiagment  of  the  'lewci^s  of  Aiezie  preacrwd  0; 
Athoaoono  (2.  e.)  it  io  ondsnt  tbot  the  law  ono 
passed  at  end  of  OL  1 1 5  or  the  befdnning  of  CN. 
1 1  ti.  B.  c.  81«  (Moinobok  UmL  CnL  Com. 

p.  394).  tP.  5>tj 

80PH<yNIAS  (lo^erfot),  a  Grt^k  m»nk  «ba 
wrote  commentaries  on  Aristotle.    F.-ihridtta  cati- 
jectures  that  he  was  the  same  Snphoutas  to  whoca 
one  of  the  epislleo  of  Sanon  of  Conslontineple,  pr^ 
bably  the  same  with  Simon  of  Thebes  [Smos.  N  - 
2*2),  is  addressed.  If  this  ooiuMture  be  admitted  he 
mnst  be  phoed  abet  tbe  end  of  ibo  jmitsenib  rm- 
iury.  Thi"  fiH<»\\  iiiii  works  of  his  are  extant  ill  ^f^,: 
—  \  .  In  Arisiottiuf  CakyonoM  de  Homumymis,  .^Hof 
onymi*^  Paronymi*^  Hettrtmymi*,  Potymjftma^ 
( Ubb«,  Abee  BAHalk.  MStorum  iJbn^wmu    1 1  Jw) 
2.  Tlapitppaffts  tU  ti)  irfpi  tfrvx^y  to?  trotp^a-om 
ttvplou  Xo^pIou^  Parapkrwns  mtgmaUissimi  ,V>;  -<x>- 
nioM  as  AruMeU*  Libmt  tres  dig  jfnoMa  (Limbec 
Commentar.  de  Hibfioth.  Cofsarara,  voL  viL  coL 
208,  ed.  Kollar,  foL  Vienna,  liGa^       ;  fiaadiai, 
Caud.  Chid,  Onm,  Emmmd.  Jfedm.  ^  L  887, 
vol.  iii.  coll.   19,  278  ;   Hardt.  Cafalop.  Codd. 
MSiorum  Gram:,  JidtUatk.  Jtta,  Jktmr»  rvi.  ir.  p. 
94n   Monffi  (mUkA.  JMSto  <Mb8m  otf  £ai^ 
vol.  i.  p.  128,  comp.  Gtxur.  />.  .1/<m«  BOiietL  p. 
116,  foL  Veaet.  1740)  speaks  of  a  MS.,  An'tMdm 
FraeHeammdonm  Parapkratk^  in  tbe  Library  ef 
St.  Mark  at  Veniee,  which  is  anonymooa,  but  is, 
he  says,  commonly  attribut<*d  to  the  tnouk  Sopbo- 
niua  :  it  is  apparently  only  another  MS.  of  tH« 
work  No.  1.     No.  3  is  fat  a  Kloreutine 
ascribt^d,  but  erroneouslr,  to  Siniplicius.  Iteside 
these  works,  there  is  a  MS.  in  the  Library  of  Si. 
Mark,  oaatobiiug, — 3.  Ts8  o'o^trrdrew  ^osaxot 

KV(>{ov  ^v^nlo-'  ;i*,\/t)7,  riavKnt  'A^ciut  Mijurf- 
yopAy^  iiojiiiO$uae  te^nemtitsimi  Aimmeki  Uadmmmim: 

{Craeoi  D.  Murci  DiUh-th.  p.  1^1).    Thi«  Li«t 
work  io  not  mentioned  by  Fabricius.  (FahriB. 
AM.  Orme.  ml.  iiL  f/p,  209,  236,  v«L  zi.  ppw 
714.)  [J. an.) 

bOPHONISHA  CS^yi(T€a  or  ^^vi€u^  sn* 
Schweigh.  ad  Af^titut.  Pun.  27),  a  daughter  of  the 
Cirthaginian  general.  Ilasdrahal,  the  eettof  Oiscsw 
She  had  been  betrothed  by  her  falhfr.  nt  i  very 
early  age,  to  the  Nomidian  prince  AiaMuis»a,  bet 
at  a  sttbee^DOttt  period  Hminibil  bobv  itohiai 
togabio«w8jrlH«»4ht  M  ■iiib  of  Mwi- 
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,  to  the  <^nrthfy"**"  alUance,  offered  him  the 
td  of  liiB  dwigW  te  ■Mrriiife.   The  bemty 

•  accomp? I'>^iTient8  of  S<iphoiiis}ia  prrvaih-tl  orer 
inf)iienc:e  cK  Scipio:  Sjrphax  mamed  her  (».  c. 
i\  and  fion  thM  tmw  beome Um miOom nip- 
:t«r  aiul  ally     Cvthn^e.    Soplionisbn,  on  her 
■t,  was  aMidaotts  in  her  endearoun  to  Kcun- 
,  adherence  to  the  oasaa  of  her  eonntrymen,  and 
uasataaoat  entirely  thmigh  h«  r  influence  that 
phax  was  induced,  even  after  the  deetraction  of 
i  (sunp  by  Scipio  [Svphax],  to  aseemUeanew 
say,  and  to  try  his  fortmie  once  more.    Bdl  whan 
I  final  defeat  by  M.iftiiii->^a  It  I  tn  the  captnre  of 
a  ca]^tal  city  of  Cirta,  bopbuuikua  hers4'lf  fell 
to  the  ImimU  «t  til*  vamqamat^  vpea  whom,  how- 
♦T,  her  V>oauty  ex(Tv  i-t'd  80  powerful  an  infltM-ncc. 
at  he  not  only  promised  to  spare  bar  from  cap- 
rity,  bnt.  to  pievwt  \m  MSag  into  tha  pomwt  of 
ic*  Rofnana,  determined  to  raany  her  liimself. 
h^'ir  nuptiala  were  aosocdiligly  celebrated  without 
r.ay,  but  Scipio  (wfao  WW  tUffUhmdn  ktl  the 
luuld  exercise  the  Mine  mfluence  orer  Masinissa 
fhich  she  had  prcTiously  done  orer  Syphax)  re- 
used to  ratify  thia  arrangement,  and  upbraiding 
klaAiuiaMi  witli  Ub  weakncaa,  inaiated  on  the  im- 
ufdvatc  surrender  of  the  princess.     Unable  to 
taiftt  tbia  command,  the  Numulum  king  spared 
trr  tho  Iknuiiaftion  of  captivity,  by  sending  her  a 
)o\vlof  poiaon,  which  she  dmnk  without  hesitation, 
and  thoa  put  an  end  to  her  own  life.    (Liv.  xxix. 
23,  XXX.  »,  7,  12—15  ;  Polyb.  xltr.  1,7 1  Appian. 
/''««.  10,  27,  2H  ;  Diod.xxvii.  Exc.  Viiles.  p.  .571  ; 
Dion  CW  Fr.  G 1 ;  Zonar.  ix.  1 1 ,  l->,  13.)  [iLlUJ.] 
bOl'llRON  {:iw^f>iiy)^  of  Syracute,      ten  of 
A|«f|^-^^jU  and  OAmnasyllis,  was  the  principal 
writT,  and  in  one  "^.-nse  the  inventor,  of  that  ipeciee 
cf  oiiipofciuoii  ciiiiid  il»e  Mime  (fuuot),  which  was 
o!if*  of  the  numerous  varieties  of  the  Dorian  Comedy, 
t'  iT  this  rva»on  he  is  sometimes  called  a  comio  poet, 
a  uenomination  which  has  led  buidas  (a.  v.)  and, 
after  bn,  tMM  nodan  wiilMa,  into  tb»  aialdtt  of 
j^atiafidihing  two  persons  of  the  name,  the  one  a 
conie  past,  and  the  other  the  mimographeSi 
TW  time  at  wUeh  Bophira  flovnibad  n  iMtaly 

ttatad  1^  Suidaa  as  "the  times  of  Xerxes  and 
iusipidaa  ;    but  we  have  another  evidence  for  his 
due  in  the  statement  that  hia  ton  Xeoavebna  liv«d 
ut  the  court  of  DionyiiM  L,  dnrinf  the  Rhegian 
War  (B.C.  399— :5«7  ;  see  Clinton,  F.  H.  ».  o, 
SU.i).    All  that  cm  be  »{iid,  tiierefore,  with  any 
arruinty,  is  that  Sophron  (tankMi  during  the 
middle,  and  perhaps  the  latter  fHt  of  the  fifth 
century  &  c,  perhapa  about  a.  c.         420,  rather 
thni  iMdr  •  eantuy  Irtar  thw  EpicharaiM. 
When  Sophron  is  lail.-d  the  inventor  of  mimes, 
the  meaning  i«,  aa  in  the  case  of  similar  itataments 
mating  th«  otlMr  Imwhai  «f  Dociitt  Conady, 
that  he  reduced  to  the  foim  of  a  literary  composition 
•  tpedss  of  ama<w>ment  which  the  Greeks  of  Sicily, 
^Aoware  pre-emuient  for  broad  hnraour  and  marri- 
ment,  had  practised  from  time  immemorial  at  their 
PjtWic  festivals,  and  the  nature  of  which  was  very 
WaiWr  to  the  performances  of  the  bpartitu  Dei- 
<»li*ta0.    Such  niMtiB  paflCsnMBMa  pvmOad 

throii;jhout  the  Dorian  states  under  varions  nnm-s. 
Thus  the  itue^Ktrrai  of  Sparta  seem  to  have  been 
**P«Mmted  hfihaifjct^titSifmembi  tadw 
ftcei  :i!>a  witli  similar  exhibitions  nndcr  the  names 
ot  dau|urra,  ^safutTo,  &e,  (Kespecting  these 
J"ioi»  Umut  aee  OiyMv  da  OhhoM,  Ikr,  pp.  69, 
^)  1W  nUgiwit  Mf^  with  whUk  tkm 


amusements  were  connected  seem  to  hsT«  been,  at 
all  affwrta  diiafly,  Ikeaa  of  Diwyai  {  aad  hmm 

one  species  of  them  was  the  representation  of  in- 
cidents in  th«  life  of  that  divinity,  as  in  the  in> 
tereating  apacinn  wMdi  Xwipbon  has  preaamd 
of  a  B4afui,  in  wliit  h  the  marriage  of  Dionysus  and 
Ariadne  wma  rapresented  {Comvw.  9).  Bat  thay 
also  tmhamtA  tbt  actkma  md  inddenta  of  ovory 
day  life  ;  thus  the  common  performance  of  tho 
Deienlistae  was  the  imitation  of  a  foreii?n  physician, 
or  other  person,  stealing  fruit  and  the  rcnuiuiK  of 
■aals,  and  being  caught  in  the  act. 

Whether  the  term  niuos  originally  included 
any  kind  of  imitation  teiUiotit  wurds^  or  whether 
it  waa,  like  thoaa  jaal  apoken  of,  a  liatinBl 
•ipeciea  of  that  peneral  kind  of  exhibition,  we  are 
not  sufficiently  informed  ;  but  it  ia  clear  that  tho 
IftiBBoa  of  S^Httwi  wm  atfjoaJ^  tkoft  ia,  tiioy  os> 

hibited  not  only  incident,  but  characters,  ^^nre• 
over,  as  is  implied  in  the  vaiy  fact  of  their  beiiu  a 
literary  composition,  vonAt  woto  pit  fnto  no 
mouths  of  the  actors,  thoug!i  still  quite  in  snhordi- 
nation  to  their  gestures  ;  and,  in  proportion  as  the 
spoken  part  of  the  performance  was  increased, 
iIk'  mime  would  approooh  acarer  and  neorw  to  • 
covufltf.  Of  all  such  representations  instnimental 
iiiufic  appears  to  have  formed  an  essential  part. 
(See  Xonoph.  L  e.) 

One  feati:re  of  the  Mimes  of  Sophron,  which 
formed  a  marked  diaUnction  between  tham  and 
comic  poetry,  mo  AomtoM of  Aiirilrftfai.  Tboro 
is,  however,  Komc  difficulty  in  determining  whether 
they  were  in  mere  fNrne,  or  in  mingled  poetry  and 
proae,  er  in  proae  with  a  pacnliar  rhythmical  move- 
ment but  no  metrical  arrangaBMBt.  Mdas  (».  v.) 
expressly  states  that  they  were  in  prose  (kotoAo- 
'ydB^lf)  ;  and  the  existing  fratrments  contirm  the 
geaanl  tnlll  of  this  ai><>ertioii,  for  they  defy  all 
attempt  at  scansion.  Neverthelens,  they  frequently 
iuU  into  a  sort  of  rhythmical  cadence,  or  awing, 
whiA  i»  difliiool  fram  tho  riiytlMB  of  ordinary  pwoa^ 
and  ans  vrr.i  to  the  description  of  an  ancient  scho- 
liast on  UregMry  Naiianxen,  who  saya  of  Sc^thron, 
aSrot  Top  |iiMr«Wfr0r  ^trfifiair  Tian  mA  winmt 
iXffhovro^  "Kotrrrm  ^9  dwAoyiat  mrro^porTftrat  ( Bihl. 
CoitHm.  p.  120  ;  Hermann,  ad  Ariaiot.  Poet  I  8). 
The  ahoft,  Ivoken,  tmconnected  sentences,  of  which 
the  extant  poMfoa  ti  Sophron  generally  consist, 
containing  a  large  ntimher  of  short  syllables,  and 
mostly  ending  in  tnKhees  like  the  chollambic 
verses,  produce  the  effect,  described  by  the  scholiast, 
of  a  sort  of  irregular  lialtini:  rhvthm  (puOuoj  ku-Ai?). 
The  following  is  a  fair  specimen  (/*>.  52) :  — 'I8« 

Bpai  t'  fyrl  wat  Sflorrrpaxtwrai. 

Thu  proaaie  atractoie  of  the  mimes  of  Sophrcm 
has  givM  fiao  to  n  doabi  wMkm  ttoy  ««io  over 

intend  id  for  public  exhibition  ;  a  doubt  which 
appears  to  as  very  tmreasonable.  Not  to  insist  on 
the  fact  that  Sophron  lived  at  a  period  when  no 
worica,  onept  of  history  and  philosophy,  mn 
corapowd  for  private  reading,  we  have  V>efore  us 
the  certainty  that  the  Mime  was,  in  its  very  nature, 
a  public  exhibition,  and,  fai  ■uOBidoaao  with  the 
analogy  of  all  similar  improvements  at  that  period, 
we  must  infer  that  all  the  efforts  of  Sophron  were 
dineled,  not  to  willidittw  it  fiom  ita  oppnprialo 

Bphere,  hut  to  adapt  it  to  the  growing  rerj-iiirements 
of  a  more  refined  age,  and  to  make  it  acceptable  to 
Hnilitifi  im  md\j  mihUt^  tkoa  tiiooo  wW  had 
mlsMMd  ill  nte  Abml  Ifiiotfer,  to  npoom 
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thai  these  mimes  were  not  acted^  is  to  direst  them 
cf  thdr  emmrid  ftilni%  tht  «dulntmi  by  mimetic 
g«><itar(>%  to  whldh  l3b»  voids  wore  entirely  snh- 
ordinate  ;  and  it  h  hudij  credible  that  the  Greeks 
«f  that  age,  wbo  lived  in  public,  and  who  eodd 
witness  the  masterpieces  of  the  old  Doric  and  the 
new  Attic  drama  in  their  theatres,  would  be  con- 
tent to  sit  down  and  pore  orer  so  doll  a  jest  book 
•a  the  aiaoaa  of  Sophron  roust  have  been  when  the 
action  was  left  out.  T'>  thfse  arpiiments  from  the 
nature  of  the  cni.e  may  be  added  the  express 
statement  of  Solinus  (Folgibl,  5)»  thai  ia  SUfy 

**mvUIaHo  mimifii  in  srena  stetit.'" 

The  dialect  of  Sophron  is  the  old  Doric,  iuter^ 
•IwvaodwIthSleiBaniMeoliaritiMtnd  it  appaan 

to  have  been  chiefly  n  --pocimcn  of  the  Doric 
dialect  that  tlie  ancient  grsmniariams  made  his 
wadkaapaitienkrobjeelof  atndy.  Apo]lodontt,  for 
example,  wrote  commentaries  on  Sophrun.  t  onsist- 
ing  of  at  least  ibar  books,  the  fragments  of  which 
are  praaarred  in  Heyne^s  edition.  The  fragments 
of  Sophron  frequently  exhibit  anomalous  forms, 
which  are  evidently  imitations  of  vulgar  provin- 
cialisms or  personal  peculiarities  of  speech  (!>ee  an 
asamplt  \m  the  JSSfjnm.  MtMg.  s.  v.  ^n^t).  There 
nn»  aliw  many  words  coined  in  ji*st,  such  a*  oU% 
oi^Ttpor  (/V.  96).  Further  information  on  the 
dialeet  of  SofdiiMi  will  be  feood  in  the  waik  of 
Ahrens,  who  has  collected  the  Fmjjnients.  (Ahrens, 
d*  Graecae  Lmgitae  DiaUdU,  lib.  ii.,  (is  lhaUeUt 
Doriea^  Tol.  ii.  p{k  464,  &.c.) 

With  regard  to  the  substance  of  these  compo- 
sitions, their  character,  so  iitf  as  it  can  be  ascer- 
tained, appears,  as  we  hare  sud  abore,  to  have 
baan  Meat;  that  iis  the  scenes  impiiianted  were 
thnse  of  ordinary  life,  and  the  language  employed 
was  intended  to  bhug  out  more  clearly  the  cha- 
nsters  of  the  petMna  cxluliited  in  those  scenes, 
not  only  for  the  anmsement,  but  also  f)r  the  in- 
struction of  the  spectators.  There  must  iiave  been 
aooMthinff  of  tonad  philosophy  in  hia  wwica  to  \mm 
inspired  Plato  with  that  profound  admirntinn  f  ir 
their  author  which  will  presently  be  mentioned  \ 
aonething,  probably,  of  toal  mom  aonid  BOMtlad 
wi»dom  which,  in  Aristophanes,  produced  tbs  MPM 
effect  on  Pbto's  mind.  Unfortunately,  howoTer, 
we  know  nothing  of  the  phiIoso{^ical  complexion 
of  Sophnmis  raiiMS,  except  that  they  abounded  in 
the  most  pithy  proverbs  thrown  together  often  two 
or  three  at  a  time,  and  worked  into  the  cuniposiliou 
with  an  anberance  of  fancy  and  wit  which  the 
nnci'^nts  comtvnred  with  the  spirit  of  the  Attic 
Comedy.  (Demeir.  de  Eloc.  166,  127,  l'i8.)  In 
jbsl,  wa  thiiik  it  would  not  ba  fitf  wrong  to  speak 
of  tlie  mimes  of  Sophron  as  being,  :ini"r.'  the 
Dorians,  a  closely  kindred  fruit  of  the  some  in- 
taUeetnal  {mpdia  wbich,  aowng  the  Atheniana, 
produced  llie  Old  Comedy  ;  although  we  do  not 
mean  to  place  the  two  on  any  thing  like  tha  sama 
footing  as  to  their  degrees  of  exoeUoMsa. 

The  serious  porpoat  wliidi  was  aiaied  at  in  the 
works  of  Sipliron  was  always,  as  in  the  Attic 
Comedv,  clothed  under  a  sportive  form  ;  and  it  can 
aaaily  ba  im^ghiail  ibnt  ■oMaHaas  the  latter  ele- 
ment pretailed,  even  to  the  extent  of  obscenity,  as 
Uie  extant  fragmenu  and  the  parallel  of  the  Attic 
CooMdreoaboM  to  Hanaa  tin  diTiaioo, 


whi(h  the  asicients  made  of  these  compositions, 
into  n'litoi  (nrevdotot  and  7«^omn,  though  most  of 
Sophmn^  wocka  ware  af  iba  hmm  abaniHir 
(UlpMa.«fi»MWMll.<%p.M).  FklMdidkHi. 


SOPH  RON  I  US. 
guishes  the  mimes  which  existed  in 

Uint  light  both  on  the  character  and    th-?  f-^ 
these  compositions.  (QaoccL  Comcm,   wii.  &. 
Ha  cafls  the  two  daasea  ef  miaaa  dvaaMnu 
iraiyvia^  rind  consider^  neither  species  MUltal 
performance  at  a  banquet  \  the  former 
of  their  length  and  the  difficnitj  of 
ing  the  proper  scenic  apparatus  (rd 
Tov.  another  proof,  by  the  way,  that 
intended  for  public  p^rformanoe,  andL 
ptifnlar  faadtqgX  the  latter  on  account  of  tin 
sctirrility  and  ob«cenity.    Although  nei  tlrer 
nor  in  the  description  giren  by  Xeoop^im 
vary  lieantious  mkaa  (tfliXia  the  » 
mentioned,  yet  it  would  be  too  much  to  •  f 

that  his  compositions  were  oU  of  the  bcttesr  kjz 
Lastly,  Aristotle  laaka  Sopbfen  as  wmmn^  «k>^i 
who  are  to  be  considered  po»-ts.  on  account  of  tb**! 
subject  and  style,  in  spite  of  the  absence  o£ 
{Pii&,  L  8,  and  more  fully  in  his  wpi  wm%rm» 
Ath.  xi.  p.  505.  c.) 

It  has  Ix-en  asserted  that  Sophron  wtw  an 
tator  of  Kpicharmus ;  but  there  is  no  proul  a£ 
iBuciy  although  it  an  hardly  be  doubted  than  tbe 
elder  poet  had  some  considerable  influence  oo  b  ? 
later  fellow-countryman.  It  is,  howerer,  cer&ssit 
that  Sophron  waa  daaely  iaitatod  by  Tbiai  liii  i 
and  that  the  Tdyl?  of  the  latter  wcro,  in  many  re- 
spects, developments  of  tha  mimea  of  tha  liannab 
(yf  n^aas.  mi  Tleaer.  /<&  iL  xr.) 

The  admir.ition  of  Plato  for  Sophron  has  l»e«« 
already  referred  to.  The  philosopher  is  said  to 
bare  been  the  first  who  made  the  mimes  known  at 
Athens,  to  have  been  hugdy  indebted  to  them  izi 
his  delineation<(  of  character,  and  to  have  had  tb.  ra 
so  constantly  at  baud,  that  he  slept  with  itv^ 
under  his  pfilair,  and  aatnaUy  had  bis  head  rtaxxs^ 
upon  them  at  the  moment  of  his  deatk 
s.  V. ;  Diog.  iii.  8  ;  Quintil.  i.  10.  17.) 

The  fri^paienta  af  Sophron  havn  Iwai 
by  Hlomfield,  in  the  Ousnical  Journal  for 
No.  8,  op.  380—390,  and  more  fiilly  in  the  JIW- 
swM  WHimmy  veL  ii  p^  84«— M8,  569,  560. 
Camb.  liV2<>  ;  and  by  Ahrens,  as  aboTe  quoted. 
The  titles  will  ali>o  be  found  in  Fabnciua.  (Fafacie. 
BibL  Onm.  vol.  ii.  pp.  493—495  ;  Mailer,  ZXirvr, 
bk.  iv.  c.  7. 1  5  ;  Hermann  and  Ritter,  ad  AndaL 
I'oet.  i.  8  ;  Orysar,  de  Sophmnr  IMimc^^j  -  \ 
Colon.  1838;  Bern  hardy,  G'ru/a/rijat  t/.  GntcL  LUm 
vol  ii.  pp.  908—91 1 .)  [  P-  S.J 

SOPHKONISCUS  (2u'<f.poi'IffKo»),  of  Athens 
the  father  of  the  celebrated  Socrates,  is  deacnbed 
by  the  aneient  Greek  writsn  aa  AstasyT^j,  Aai^ 
l^of,  Ki9oyKi<poi^  4pnoyKt}<po$,  terms  which  un- 
dottbtedlT  iiguify  a  sculptor  in  marble,  and  not,  aa 
HaaMabnnM  and  adun  bnva  annaaad,  ■Mcaiy  n 
mason.  (Diog.  I^crt.  ii.  18  ;  f-«^^flt.  S>mK.  12, 
▼oL  L  p.  18  ;  comp.  Hemsterh.  ad  km,  f  Sch<iL  ad 
JfMofi.  ATaA.  773  ;  Val.  Max.  iiL  4,  ext.  1  ; 
Tiiiersch,  Epoeiem^  p.  125.)  He  must  hare  floa- 
ri»«h<'<l  about  B.  c.  47^,  and  have  belonged  to  the 
old  .\:tic  school,  wiiich  preceded  that  of  Pheidiaa, 
and  to  :i  i.\'.n\ij  of  Athenian  artists,  for  Socrates  is 
frequnitly  represented,  lM)th  by  Xenophon  and 
Plato,  as  tracing  his  descent  from  Daedalus.  (Coaifw 
Socmam,  n,  847,  h^  p.  856,  a ;  DA«Da&«n,  p^ 
9-28,  bw)   Na  wodn  «f  flophwaiieil  are  mea> 

tioned.    [P.Swj 

80FHB01fIlFB(S«tP^rm).  Ananglham- 
 m  «f  thia 


SOPHRONIUS. 

r   Fnbricius  (BiU.  Graee.  bk.  v.  c  xri.  §  7), 
i  are  only  two  that  ivquire  any  notice  here. 
A    contemponiy  and  friend  of  St.  Jerome, 

give»  him  a  section  in  treatlBe  JM  Viris 
iir^ua  {jc.  1  34 ),  w  hore  lie  informs  us  that  "  So- 
qaiiu,  »  man  of  distinguished  learning,  wrote 
t*ruis^s  of  Geihlihtm  {/xiudes  liethlekem)  while 
Y>oy«  &n<i  lately  composed  an  excellent  work. 


V 


that  ie,  en  the  daatnic- 


of  the  U>iTiplo  of  S.Tapis  at  Rome,  in  A.  D.  389 
^V>  ^aee  Clinton,  i-'uaU  Ham.  a.  a.  389) :  he 
nlmted  ioto  Qntk,  ia  ta  dMMit  ttjie,  ray 
•ks,  I>e  Virijii.itatf  ad  EuskMAm  nnd  VUi 
laritmia  momachi ;  also  tlie  Paalter  and  the  Pro- 
which  wa  translated  from  Hebrew  into 
tin.'*''  Mow*  since  the  Catalogue  of  Jerome  was 
UVci\  in  A.  vt.  302,  the  date  of  Sophronius  is 
Aiiy  determined  by  this  passage.  We  have  no 
hnamiian  i— poctiBg  his  couttjor  owiditi«ii  in 
e. 

I  a  the  year  1539,  Erasmus  published  at  Basel, 
on  what  h*  calk  an  ancient  and  coneetad  a 

tcck  version  of  the  Catalogue  of  Jerome,  pur- 
orting  to  be  made  by  Si^ronius.    This  publics- 
Ml  hn*  ever  rineo  bMO  n  literary  stumbling-block, 
oon  after  its  appearance  there  were  not  wanting 
enona  who  accused  Erasmus  of  fiibricating  the 
araioa  from  motiTes  of  Taaity.   Iinae  Vossius  (ad 
2.  I^maHi  JBpuL  ad  Smym.  p.  257  \  whUe  pro- 
V<^<iin{?  to  rpjoct  this  imputation,  but  solely  on  the 
aiih  of  Krastnus's  veracity  (**«rin  Erasmu$  kaee 
itenC,  uuiUum  de        fide  dubiiarem^),  strongly 
contends,  on  the  ground  of  the  kidness  of  the  f  Im-k, 
and  on  other  internal  endence,  that  Erasmus  had 
been  imposed  npon  by  a  modem  forgery.  Stephanus 
!■  Mrtyne  (wi  Var.  Sac.  p.  418)  replies  to  the  charge 
agaiuat  Eraamaa  by  asserting  that  there  are  MSd. 
oUar  than  tiM  ens  OBod  by  him,  and  that  thsvofsion 
is  juoif-d  by  earlier  writers;  but  he  does  not  niv 
where  these  MS&  and  quotations  are  to  be  foimd. 
Fabridua  and  Cave  defmd  the  genntneness  of  the 
imtlon,  chiefly  on  the  following  ground,  which  ap- 
pears decittre,  that  many  articles  of  Suidas  are  in 
the  very  words  of  this  Greek  version.    It  is  true 
that  Si^daa  d>M-s  not  quote  Sophronius  byname, 
any  more  than  he  does  J.  rnm.*  ;  but,  if  the  anti- 
quity of  the  Teraion  be  esublished,  there  is  no  i 
twsoa  to  ascribe  H  to  tmf  other  pcfson  than  8o- 
phroiiius.    The  somewhat  romrirVnlilc  circumstance, 
that  Clinton  mentions  the  tiaaslaiion  as  the  work 
«t  SophNohn,  withovt  mtimatinf,  eith«  in  his 
account  of  the  Catalogue  of  Jerome,  or  in  his  notice 
of  Sophronitis,  that  its  genuineness  has  been  ques- 
^bnad,  may  be  taken,  we  presume,  as  a  proof  of 
its  decided  genuinenesa,  in  the  opinion  of  that  great 
schokr  (Fast.  Rom.  s.  aa.  392, 393).    Besides  the 
separate  edition  of  it  by  Erasmus,  the  version  of 
Sophronius  is  contained  in  the  Paris  (1623)  and 
Frankfort  (1684)  editions  of  th«»  works  of  Jerome  ; 
ai^d  in  the  BUdiol/um  ICccUsiasiica  of  Fiibricius 
(Hamb.  1718)  it  is  printed  with  Jerome's  original, 
snd  the  pnssages  of  Kusebius,  which  wers  JoihmIi 
chief  authorities,  in  parallel  columns. 

To  tins  asmo  Sophronins  Fsbricfais  end  othors 
a»cribc  the  work  "  in  (l'<ffncc  of  Bafiil  apninst 
Eonomius''  (,vvip  fia<riAsiov  aara  E^vofilovX  which 
^  tsiy  bricflr  notieod  by  Phothis  (JNU.  Osd.  t.). 
There  is  another  small  work  ascribed  to  him  bv 
faswniu,  which  professes  to  bo  a  Greek  version  of 
)«>sns*s  Epiiiola  ad  Paulam  si  Smtoekimm  dt 
- prahnhla 
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that  both  the  Latin  epistle  and  the  Greek  version  be> 
long  to  an  age  later  than  that  of  Jerome  and  Sophro* 
nius.    (Fabric  htbl.  G'raee.  vol.  ix.  pp.  158 — 161 ; 

Cave,  Scri/4.  ICcc/t  s.  Ihst.  Litt. ».  a.,  390,  p.  28.^,  ed. 
Basil.  ;  Vossius,  de  J/UL  Graee.  p.  306,  ed.  Wes- 
tern lann.) 

2.  Patriarch  of  Jerosalem,  A.  D.  eOS-  fi.lS, 
was  a  native  of  Damascus,  and  at  hrst  a  sophist, 
afierwaida  a  msok,  end  in  a.  ik  629  he  soeeoeded 

ModestUS  as  patriarch  of  .Teriis.iltrn.  He  dis- 
tinffuished  himself  as  a  defender  of  orthodoxy; 
•ad  et  the  Covad]  of  AlenndiiB,ia  a.  d.  68S,  be 
openly  charprd  Cyrus  with  introducing  heresy  into 
the  church  under  ^tence  of  JPc^Mn  snd  renoimced 
■n  oonmanion  with  him.  Whoi  Jemsalem  waa 
taken  by  Omar,  in  a.  d.  636,  he  obtained  for  the 
Christians  the  free  exercise  of  their  wnr«^liip.  U© 
died,  according  to  some,  in  the  same  year  ;  accord" 
ing  to  others,  two  years  later,  in  A.  688. 

There  are  extmt  in  MS.  numerous  epistles,  dis- 
courses, commentaries,  and  other  treatises,  by 
Sophronius,  full  lisU  wfaidi  are  givra  by  Fa* 
hrii  i'ls  and  Cave.  He  also  wrote  hymns  and  other 
poems.  An  Anacreontic  poem  by  him,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  SfaaooB  tdchig  Christ  iiMe  Ms  nma,  wm 
published  by  Leo  Allatius,  in  his  Diatriita  dt 
StmeonHnut  pn.  5,  foU.  Three  epigrams  in  the 
Greek  Anthology  are  ascribed  to  him.  (Fabric 
mU.  Grate,  vol.  ix.  pp.  162— 1G9  ;  Cave,  Script, 
EccUs.  Hid.  LUi.  ».  a.  629,  p.  ^79  ;  Vossius,  de 
llisi.  Grate,  pp.  3.'i3,  334,  ed.  Westermann  ; 
Brunck,  AnaL  vol.  iii,  p.  125  ;  Jacob's,  Antk.  Graee, 
vol.  iv.  p.  95.  vol.  xiii,  pp.  619,954,955.)  [P.  S.] 
SOPH  US,  P.  SLMPKO'NIUS,  is  mentioned 
by  Pomponius  (Dig.  1.  tit.  9L  •>  9. 1 87)  after  Afp. 
Claudius  Caedis.  as  one  who  owed  his  name  o 
So^os  or  Wise  to  his  arsat  merits.  He  waa 
'rabvnnt  Plsbb  in  no.  llQ,  and  nilwuplsd  to 
compel  the  censor  Appius  Claudius  to  conform  to 
the  Lex  Aemilia  which  limited  the  censor's  func- 
tions to  eighteen  months.  (Ur.  ix.  83.)  He  waa 
consul  &  c.  304  with  P.  Sulpicius  Severus  (Lit. 
ix.  45).  The  two  consuls  defeated  the  Aequi, 
and  had  a  triumph.  He  was  the  first  plebeian 
consol  ponti&x  (Liv.  s.  9)  b.c.  300,  and  in 
the  next  year  a  lustrum  was  celebrated  by  him 
and  his  former  coUe^ue,  as  censors ;  and  two 
tribii  vws  added.  He  sasms  te  be  the  inne 
person  who  took  the  praetnrship  at  a  time  when 
Home  was  nlanncd  by  a  nunour  of  a  Gallic  war 
( LivT,  X.  21 ).  Pomponhis  says  titat  no  one  efbr 
him  Iwrc  the  name  of  Sophus  but  a  P.  Senipronius 
Sophiu  was  consul  in  B.  c.  268  (Fasti)  and  censor 
m  B.a  269  (Liv.  Spit.  18  ;  Fast  CapitoL),  and  he 
is  called  the  son  of  Publius,  who  may  have  been 
the  consul  of  a  a  304.  There  is  a  story  of  one 
P.  Sempronius  Sophus,  who  divorced  his  wife,  be* 
catiss  she  bad  been  bold  enongh  to  see  the  publie 
games  without  his  consent  ;  but  those  who  believe 
the  story  of  Carvilius  divorcing  his  wife  sup|Hisc  that 
this  Sophns  moat  hate  lifid  hitar  than  the  consul 
of  rue.  301.  [U.  L.J 

SO'POLIS  (Sa^oXit),  aonof  Hermodoras,  ana- 
mended  tlie  AmphipoUtmi  Avalry  in  the  anny  of 
Alexander  the  Oreat,  in  the  bnttle  against  the 
Tribellians  on  the  banks  of  the  hver  Lyginus,  a.  c. 
385.  He  is  mantienad  again  aa  aemmandnig  a 
troop  of  horse,  probably  the  contingent  from  Am- 
phipolis,  at  the  battle  of  Arbehi  in  b.  c.  331  ;  and 
we  may  perhaps  identify  him  with  the  fitther  of 
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mderS  life  rHsmfttLAOs].  (Air.  AwA.  L  %  H!. 

11,  iv.  13;  Curt,  viii,  7.)  [E.  K.] 

SO'POLIS,  a  distinguished  painter,  it  ho  flou- 
rished  at  liome  in  the  middle  of  the  first  eeaturj 
Ob,  M  mentioned  with  Dionyshit  by  Plinr*  who 
jwvK,  that  their  works  filled  the  picture  pallfrir«. 

iV.  xjtxv.  1 1.  8.  40.  §  4:i)  In  Mine  MSS. 
«f  Ai0pMka;;e  tlie  nnintMH  writtfn  Sopylus.  From 
a  passage  of  Cicero  («</  Alt.  iv.  Ki),  which  ha* 
been  fint  pointed  out  by  li.  Hochette  {Lt-tlre  a  A/. 
AAorw,  pp.  815,  404, 9d  tfd.^  w«  Ima  that  Sopo. 
lis  w  as  at  the  head  of  a  school  of  painterf.  f  I*.  S.] 
bU  FOLlb  (:UnAtf )  a  phjiictan  who  instructed 
AUSrn  (ika  hei«lie»  mt  «m  fkjMmy  ht  neM* 
cine,  in  the  former  half  of  the  fourth  cpiitnrv  after 
Christ.  A  high  chancter  is  siveu  him  bj  Philo- 
Btoi^iui,  who  aays  ha  was  inwrinr  to  iMnt  «f  Mr 
csnlflBporaries  (UllkEcelei.  iil  15,  p.  52)  ;  St. 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  on  the  other  hand,  without 
naming  Sopolis,  says  that  Actius  became  servant 
to  •  tf^iimk.  doctor  {^djvpnjs)^  from  whom  he  picked 

3Itb  katwMga  •£  pkjiie.  (CWi/.  Eimom.  \.  p. 
a.)  [W.  A.  O.] 

80PTLU&  (8«rous.] 
SoRA'Nin,  a  SaUne  ditimty  of  the  lower 
world.  Mont  Boitotot  fribkh  probably  dmved 
to  MM  Ami  ktoi,  wm,  mwawfci|[  to  flsnin 
(ad  Aen,  xi  785),  sacrril  to  the  infernal  gods, 
espcciallj  to  Diespiter ;  and  it  is  rslated  that  during 
ft  aaonfice  ofiersd  to  Simniis,  wolfW  mmIsM  away 
the  entrails  of  the  Ticlims  firom  the  altar,  and  that 
tka  ahepherds  pursuing  the  wolves  cnme  to  a  care. 
iSkt  paisonous  vapours  of  which  caused  a  pestilence 
•■NBf  Iktm.  Am  onde  then  ordered  tfiem  to  lira, 
likf  wolves,  on  prey,  and  hoiic^  those  people  are 
called  Uiipini,  from  the  ISabiue  word  iUrjNis,  a 
itoH^iHriehmJsiaftltotfiat  of  SorauH,  so  diftt 
their  full  name  wns  Hirpini  Sorani.  It  was  a 
costora  obsenred  down  to  a  comparatiTcly  Lite 
parM  thm  ^  Birpl  or  Hfrpini  (probably  some 
nncient  Sabine  families)  at  the  festival  on  mount 
Soracte,  walked  with  bare  feet  upon  the  glowing 
coals  of  fir-wood,  carrying  aboot  tlie  mKimm  of  the 
▼kttms  (Serr.  ad  Am.  xL  784,  Ae. ;  Plin.  H.  N. 
vii.  2;  Sil.  Ital.  T.  174;  Strab.  t.  p.  226). 
Strabo  connects  this  ceremony  with  the  worship 
of  Feronia,  and  this  cironmstance,  as  well  as  the 
proximity  of  the  sanctuary  of  the  two  divinities, 
ahows,  that  Soranns  and  Feronia  probably  belonged 
to  Aft  MM  leligion.  Rooum  peots  sometimes 
identified  Sonaw  with  the  Greek  .\ polio.  (Virg. 
Am,  xi  786  }  oii^  Mailer,  EUiuL  voL  ii.  p.  67, 
fto^t  Hftrtwiy,  Dtt  Arf^^iiR  Kitttt^  mL  ii. 
p.ini,^c)  [L.  s.] 

SORA'NUS  {lmfa^\  the  name  of  several 
physidans,  whom  it  is  difficvh  (if  not  irapomble) 
to  inlinguish  with  oertunty.  The  fiAowing  are 
enumerated  by  Kabridus  {B'M.  dr.  voLxti.  pii684, 
ed.  vet.    See  also  vol.  xiii.  p.  426.) 

1*  A  MittTO  of  Cos,  who  appears  to  have  written 
an  account  of  Hippocrates,  and  is  said  to  have 
examined  the  libraries  and  official  records  at  Cos, 
ia  isftnli  of  materiab.  Hii  dato  h  QakaoirB,  Vat 
he  may  perhaps  have  lived  in  thr  third  or  ^prond 
centorr  B.C.  He  ia  quoted  by  Soranus,  the  author 
0ftlMliil0fBiiMMlBa.(S  1.) 

3L  AMIitooflUlMiaCiiiiia*,irheitdotois 


*  Haller  toOM  to  consider  this  Soranus  to  be 
tlH  wao  ai  OM  of  tho  UAvmis^  {BM.  Medio, 
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of  tho  **  more  .mcient"  phvsiciar.s  (yrprtrfs'- 
Ue  appears  to  have  been  eminoit  in  fats  prai» 
and  as  he  lired  afker  the  time  of  £lippaaa»k  > 
may  perhaps  be  placed  in  the 
tury  B.C.  (Snid.  s.  r.  "ivpea^s.) 

3.  A  native  of  Ephesus,  whose   fistfaer's  mt 
was  Menander,  and  his  mother*8  Flsoie4M>. 
tir-st  practised  his  profession  at  Alf^arandria.  n: 
ii I  ter  wards  at  Rome,  in  the  reigns  of  Xra^  «- 
Hadrioa,  a.  a  M— I88L  9aidm  (ariao  girr*  ;v 

above  rtcrr>unt  of  him)  addft  Aaft  M  COaB^aaoA  * 

Teral  excellent  works. 

4.  AaotlwF  uatlvo  of  SplioMfti  w%o  ^^adl  bs'"- 

and  who  (according  t  >  S  tida*)  wTot<?  "Wwcum*- 

Iswhlyisara,  fMk  Mictt,  and  other  wtxriuu 

Now  it  is  quite  possible  tiiai  SaidAS  nay  't 

correct  in  statin'.;  that  there  wen*  two  p>iv«iciaE*  * 
the  name  of  Sonuius,  both  of  whom  wer^  xuiijt-* 
of  Ephesos ;  bnt  at  any  rate  those  modera  ■»!^- 
who  have  attempted  to  distinguish  thrni  ftftsrjLii 
to  each  his  proper  writings,  have  decidcidJj'  ^L^U 
as  is  orUoat  iIboo  the  publication  of  ttaauas 
n»pl  VvvaiKt(oiv  Ilaflwi',  in  1838.    For  in^SauTi-. 
Fabricins  considers  that  the  elder  Sonaaa  (No.  ' 
fo  Ae  physician  boknging  to  tho  aeet  af  tba  llf>> 
thndici  who  is  frcqiiontly  quoted  by  Caelias  A^irT- 
lianus,  and  who  wrote  a  work,  **"  De  CoezMst<«i.~ 
consisting  of  at  least  two  books  ;  and  he  tbscis 
that  the  younger  Soranus  (No.  4)  to  tba  aafll  iT 
who  is  frequently  quoted  by  Aetins,  to  wiioa 
belongs  the  short  fragment         Viifrpas  cai 
M^sw  AiSofotr,  which  is  %till  oxtanL  It  ia, 
now  quite  clear,  first,  that  the  fragment  In  *:  ■ 
forms  part  of  the  pablisbed  treatise     lie  .\ioriuts 
MnBemiB  ;**  «L  lks«  the  writer  af  tito  «aA  hp> 
longed  to  the  sect  of  the  ^fcthodici  (see  I>i^t7\ 
Notes  at  pp.  4,  21 ) ;  3.  that  this  is  tlM  wark  fre- 
quently quoted  by  A9tias ;  aad  4.  Ifcat  ihm  vnM 
of  this  work  was  ako  the  anthot  of  a  aroilt 
KMVonfrwK,  consisting  of  at  least  two  books.  17  ^«  n 
the  whole,  therefore,  it  seems  more  probable  th.it 
Dieti  (note  to  Sor.  p.  23)  and  Dr.  Enneric» 
((Mnerv.  iS-it.  in  Snr.  appf>nded   to   his  ed.  of 
Hippocr.  De  VicU  Hal.  in  Af»r6.  Actd.  p.  372)  are 
correct  in  sopporfng  that  the  tnro  physicians  of  the 
name  of  Soranus,  mentioned  by  SuiJas  as  b*ir^ 
natives  of  Ephesus,  were,  in  fact,  one  and  the  aaate 
indiTidoal.   T%o  oalj  objeetioa  to  tMs  faypotbeiii. 
of  which  the  writer  is  aware,  arises  from  the  t 
that  in  the  treatise  **l>e  Mwrbis  Alulienim**  the 
nnios  of  OBvend  physiciimo  oeeor  who  Hvcd  kter 
than  the  time  of  Sornnus  ;  and  this  ilifli  aTlj  a— II 
of  coiuw  be  insuperable  if  the  text  in  these  pas«acet 
were  genuine  and  comet.    But  the  text  of  the 
whole  treatise  is  at  pWMBt  in  a  very  unsatisfatsiy 
state,  and  contains  many  words,  6cc~,  that  are  nn- 
doubtedly  spurious ;  so  that  (until  the  whole  qua** 
tion  has  beim  thoroog^y  oaamined  by  aoaw  hxtm 
editor  of  Soranus)  wc  are  quite  justified  in  be- 
lieving the  passages  in  question  to  be  intexpolatioos. 
(8oe  Emonao,  tap.  871,  tbe.) 

If,  therefore,  wc  suppose  that  thorc  w  .is  onlr  sat 
physician  of  the  name  of  Soranus  who  was  boin  at 
Kphesaa,  the  dato  anikBed  by  8nidai  to  the  sea  if 
Menander  will  agree  tolerably  well  with  that  which 
we  gather  £rom  othor  saaroea ;  ho  is  qiwtod  by  Caciiai 


/>lPV0t  vol  i  pi  SOT jb  tal  ptoW^r  wiChMt 
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M  a  predecessor  than  as  a  con- 
nporary  ;  Ytm  at  MMlMMri]r«i  AieldgnM, 

lo  u&e<l  <me  of  his  medicines  (ap.  Aet.  ii.  *2.  5.5, 
'277)  ;  he  wa»  tutor  to  AUaUu  [Attalus,  VoL  I. 
41*21  ;  m»A  1m «M  d«i  ivtei Odaiwnlt  his 

(^rk.   **  De  iVfethodo  Medendi,"  Lik  dWMit  a.  D. 

.'J.    (CiHl.  IM  Mttk.  Mtd.  i.  7.  vol  z.  p.  5a.) 

tl,  after  all,  it  mnil  V*  ctafessed  that  the  exact 
'[-•>iiology  of   So  ran  us  is  not  quite  satisfactorily 

id  ■  o'lt.  11  n  belong<>d  to  the  sect  of  the  Methi»- 
tcx  ^  V*».cud»-<  tal-  ItUrvd.  c.  4,  vol.  xiv.  p.  6b4  >,  and 
mi*  one  of  the  most  eminent  physiciaM  of  that 
■!:ooJ.  R4'i*idf8  the  few  particulars  mentioned 
^ve,  ivothing  it  known  of  the  events  of  hia  life, 
«eept  tlMi*  1m  pawiil  mnm  timo  in  AqtfUiJa  for 
lie  purpo'if  of  tn  atin;;  some  skin  diseases  which 
vere  'very  prevaJeut  there  at  that  tima.  (MarcaU. 
Empkt.  Dm  AMieam.  e.  lA,  pi  t21.)  Tlw  felbir> 
irie  medical  works  are  still  extant  under  the  name 

Sonfinua  :  1 .  IIcpl  ruram^tmf  Tladcir^  De  Arte 

Oftstetricia  MorhimfW  Mvlitfwm  j  %  VL*fk  Mlfrpos 
KoX  rvva.i.K*  iov  AlSoiov^  De  Utero  tt  PuiUtmio  Mu- 

frat^urarum  ;    4.  Tlfpl  'Ewitiafttuf^  De  Fatctu ; 
5.   Bio*   'IwwoKpdrrous^    l  il  t  fiippoeratit ;  6.  /a 
Ari''m  yft  'Iriiili  Istntoir.    The  treatise  Ilf^l  Vvvat- 
mimif  llaBfitf  was  &nt  publi»hed  in  tireek  in  IHliQ. 
Rigiw,  PlnMB.  8m  It  wm  putly  ptapwid  for  the 
press  by  P.  R.  Dietz,  and  finished  after  his  di-ath 
by  J.  F.  JLfObeck.    it  is  a  valuable  and  intemting 
wvric,  coMistin^  of  ooe  bwidnd  mmI  twanl)r>4wo 
cVi;\\iteis,  vvitii  a  few  linos  of  the  hundred  and 
twenty- third*  and  the  titles  of  thirty-eight  more.* 
Aa  has  bean  intimated  above,  the  text  ie  at  piasant 
in  a  very  eornipt  state,  and  contains  numerous  in- 
terpolations.    Dr.  Erraerins  ha*  puldi^hed  some 
valuable  ^  Observationes  Criticae  in  bur.  Kph.  De 
Ati$  OitU'tr.  Morbmim  MmL^  at  the  end  of  his 
edition  of  llippocr.  Dt  Vict.  lint,  in  Morf}.  Ami. 
Ltugd.  liat.  Bvo.  1841  ;  and  a  new  edition  of  the 
vvark  la  at  tkia  present  time  (1848)  being  pre- 
|«red  by  Dr.  Bell  of  Paris.    With  respect  to  the 
medical  oooteata  of  the  wodt  the  reader  mar  con- 
sult a  JiMMtatiBB  hf  R.  Htev  **I>e  Bonno 
Kphesio,  eju^que  Tlt(X  Tuv.  TlaBwy  Libro  nuper 
Mpvto,''  Jenae,  1840,  4 to.;  another  by  J.  Pinofi, 
wtitled  •*  Artie  Obetetrieiae  8er.  Epb.  Doetriaa 
f^d  ejus  Librum  Ilspl  Tw.  noBuv  nuper  repertum 
expotiu,"^  Vratisl.  1840,  8vo.;  and  four  intereatinf( 
Vtidea  by  the  same  Dr.  Piuotf  in  the  hrst  and 
■(^ond  'vo\un)es  of  HfirA^Wf  •* 
I84fl,  ir.47,  8vo. 
The  &hort  piece  Ilcfu  Mi^rpar  kcu  ryyeuKfiovAMtlmt 
\Q  fact,  merely  an  extmet  from  the  ptecediag  work 
(of  which  it  ronn>«  the  fourth  and  fifth  chapters),  con- 
taining one  of  the  best  anatomical  descriptions  of  the 
*««»^  eciPM  of  gMnwlinii  tkat  hsva  aona  dewa 
(<>  us  from  antiquity.    It  has  bMtt  pNatrved  bv 
Onbasiua  (CWL  M«di$,  zxiv.  SI,  m  «d  ie  to 
^  M  in  Onek  in  Oenpjrl'k  ediMn  ef  Rate 
Ephesin*.  Paris,  1554,  Bvo.,  and  in  the  first  volume 
Jjideier's  **  Physici  et  Medici  Graeci  Minores,'* 
■jyL  1841,  8vo.  There  is  a  Latin  translation  in 
d^fent  editions  of  Oribasius  in  that  of  Theo- 
Db  Corp.  Hum.  I  nhr.  l'ari<^,  1  VV;,  Rvo.,  and 
*      Pauliiii  **  UniTersa  Aiitiuuonuu  AnaUwne," 


The  chapters  are  not  numbered  rei 
*•  Greek  text    Saa  De.  PSMff  Id 


ly  in 


SORANUS.  »7§ 

The  fmgment  IIc^  "X-^^uAm  VimvepukTrnw  was 
published  with  «  \ml8ak  tnodatieii  ly  Coeebi  ia 

his  collection  of  **  Oniecorum  Chirurpici  Libri,'** 
FloranL  1754,  fioL ;  and  the  Ureek  text  ie  iaaartaj 
in  Iddhf%  f^^^f^m  et  Mwu 

The  short  piece  Tlfpl  ^irtStcrfwy  is  to  be  fooad 
in  Greek  and  Jjatin  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  Char- 
tier\  edition  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  Paris,  1 679, 
fol. 

The  BfoT  'IinrojtpaToi/t  is  of  little  value  in  itself, 
but  is  interesting  as  \m\\^  the  only  ancient  account 
of  that  gn>nt  physician  that  remains,  exeept  vrlmt 
is  told  us  by  Suidas  and  John  T/etre*.  It  may 
perhaps  have  formed  part  of  the  collection  of  me* 
dioal  biognpUoa  miiniwiad  by  Sddv  Waft 
written  by  the  yonneer  Soranus.  It  is  published 
in  several  editions  of  the  worka  of  Uippoaatea; 
aad  ia  inMrled  alw  fa  Ae  oU  adition  af  Fkhrio, 
im.  Or.  (vol.  xii.  p.  675),  in  Ideler's  Phgt,  §t 
McJ.  Gr.  Mm^  and  in  A.  Westermann's  **  Vitaram 
Scriptona  Gmed  Minores,**  Brunsv.  1845,  8vo. 

The  treatise  entitled  In  Artam  Medndl  Im- 
,£r»£r''**  is  extant  only  in  I^itin.  and  i§  tTenemllr 
coniiidered  to  be  bpuriuuii.  The  author  is  called 
**  Soranus  Ephesios,  insignis  PeripatetieBa  at  ^ 
tnstissiraus  Archiater."  The  only  writers  quoted 
in  the  work  aie  Homer  (c.  16),  Hippocrates  (c.  3, 
4, 23),  SHHiitnrtai  (e.  1>;  aal  QOhi    lt>t  aad 

it  hn<<  been  suppo&ed  to  be  rather  Ml  fjaltiil  Litia 
treatise  than  a  transUtion  from  iSkt  Qieak  fata 
Cagnatt,  For.  OImtv.  ir.  9).   It  ia  ta  be  Ibaad  ia 

the  collection  of  medical  authon  published  by 
Albanaa  Tocinua,  Basil  1528.  fob ;  aad  aUa  ia  tba 
AidinaCoUaetioB,  Veneu  1547  foL 
Beodaa  theee  works  (if  tbiif  VMre  all  written 

by  the  same  person),  Soranns  was  the  author  of 
several  others,  of  which  only  the  titles  and  some 
fragments  have  been  praMTved.  Galen  mentiaai 
two  works  on  Pharmacy,  firom  which  he  quotes 
some  pas8a|;cs  ( De  Cmnpot,  Mtdtcam.  aec  Loe,  i. 
2,  vi.  7, 8,  vii.  2.  voL  ni  ppw  414,  MCM7,xiiL  49); 
one,  consisting  of  at  least  four  beeks,  entitled  Utpl 
*aptumdtu,  and  the  other  UmrHiiKoa  ^offtoK^th- 
rmi9,  CbaliaaAiinliBBiieqnotee^DaAdjalerlie,** 
"  De  FcbribuR,"  "  Libri  Causarum,  qiios  AxroAo- 
TovyMMift  appellavit,"  and  the  second  book  De 
GoMMMb**  Ijh  MwfKAatLiL  29,  33 ;  De  Morb. 
Chrmu  L  k  1,  pp.  US,  153,  389,  494X  aai 
says  that  part  of  his  own  work  was  merely  a  tmne- 
Ution  of  one  by  Soranus  {De  Morb.  AciU,  ii.  I.  p.  75). 
Soranus  himself  refers  to  his  works  entitled 
iTipixaro^  (De  Arte  Ohsf.  p.  10),  Tlt^il  Zceoyoviat 
(p.  1 1 ),  n«frt  TW¥  wapd  ♦uffii'  (p.  20),  n«/»l  Kotro- 
tW  (p.  28X  Td  *Ty<«^<»'  (p.  27),  &M  N«^^ 
uoTfa.-i'  (p.  106),  and  Flfpl  'O^iuv  (p.  lOfl).  Ter- 
tuilian  quotes  a  work  by  Soranus  De  Anima,"  ia 
fear  booke  {D»  Awima^  ce.  8, 15, 25, 44),  in  vrbidi 
he  divided  the  &oul  into  seven  parts  (Uiid.  c.  14), 
and  denied  iu  immortality  (t^.  c.  6).  He  is 
quoted  by  Paidiia  Aii|iaiii  (iv.  59),  as  being  one 
of  the  earliest  Greek  uedit^  writers,  who  had 
described  the  species  of  worm  called  Filaria  Alrdi- 
neiuis,  or  Guitua  Worm  (see  J.  Weihe,  J}e  FUar, 
Medm.  Commmt.  BaraL  1882,  8vo.)  ;  and  ha  ap> 
pears  to  have  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  among 
the  ancient!!,  as  SU  Augustine  calls  him  **  Me> 
dicinae  auctor  nobilissimus  "  {ConL  Jnlim,  81, 
vol.  X.  p.  6'54,  ed  Bencd.),  and  Tertullian,  **  M»-- 
thodicae  Medicinae  inetructissimus  auctor"  {Dt 
iMaM,c6).  Sea  alia  8t»  Cyprian,  £>M.7e,  a 
lM,ad.FHi%1798.)  [W.A.aj 
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SORATS'US,  SKRVI'IJUS  BA'REA.  [B.v- 

RKA.] 

SORA'NT'S.  Q.  VAT.K'lUr.^,  wlioni  Cnssm 
an  the  Ue  OrtjUort  deMgitatcs  as  "  iiteratisMinuiii 
togMtoram  eiiinfami,**ii  the  author  of  two  heuunsten, 
qfMtad  at  iecond-hand  from  Varm.  by  St.  Aucriis- 
tiiw  {De  Civ.  vii.  9),  and  alM  by  the  Utird  of 
IIm  mythographMi  fia»  ptthUihtd      MaL  TIm 


I 


**Jiippiter  omnipotens,  renim  rrs^imque  rrpcrtor. 
Progenitor  gcnitrtxque  Deiun,  Deus  uiiui.  ct  idem," 

may  very  possibly,  at  Meyer  eonjectnres,  hare  been 
contained  in  the  work  spoken  of  by  Pliny  {H.  N. 
lhaeL)a»  having  been  entitled  *EvvrriSwr,  while 
the  fragment  adduced  in  the  trrnti&o  of  Varro  /> 
jAngua  Latina  (vii.  31,  conip.  6.'>,  x.  70),  as  an' 
MOMipla  of  the  word  adagio^  is  probably  extracted 
from  a  difierpnt  piece.  It  is  fvidfiit,  fmm  tlie 
passage  in  Cicero  referred  to  above,  that  Soranus 
Bitiit  haT«  beta  »  contempomry  of  Antonint  Um 
orator,  and  therefor**  flourishod  about  B.C.  100. 
(See  Anihol.  LaL  ed.  Mover,  praef.  p.  x.)  The 
my  thographer  ef  Mai  odb  oini  Stmmm,  wliielt  ia 
clearly  a  blunder,  perhaps  due  to  the  copyist,  and 
in  no  way  must  he  be  confounded  with  tlie  isenranus 
of  Juvenal  (.Sint  vii.  80),  who  lived  under  Nero. 
(Conipjirf  Pliii. //.  A',  iii.  5;  PluU  Quaest.  Rum, 
€1  ;  Cu  rl.ich*a  «L  «f  LooliWb  Sva.  Tunc.  1846. 
p.  XXXI.  J  [W.  R-1 

80ROllI.\,  a  surname  of  JmMS  under  which 
an  altar  is  fninl  to  luive  been  en-cted  to  her  in 
common  with  Janus  Curiatius,  when  Uoratius, 
«B  hi*  mum  bflaa,  liad  ihm  his  aiatar,  and  had 
been  punHcd  of  the  mudat;  (Lin  i.  26 ;  Fest. 
^  2d7,  ed.  MuUer.)  [L.  S.J 

808ANDBR(is(ray8pot).  1.  A  fattM^hntto 
of  king  Attalus.  He  diiitin^'uiiihi'J  liimself  in  the 
war  between  the  latter  and  Pniaiaa  by  bia  definoi 
of  Elaea  {Poi^.  xxxii.  25). 

2.  A  navigator  refierred  to  in  the  epitome  of 
Artemidonis  of  Ephesus  (p.  63),  as  the  author  of  a 
work  on  India.  (Vossius,  de  Hist.  Graecit,  p.  50U, 
ed.  Westermann.)  [C  P.  M). 

SOSANDER  (2oJ<rai'8pot),  the  serenti^nth  in 
descent  from  Aasculapiui,  who  lived  in  the  hi'tb  and 
leiirlhwBtiirieaB.0.  H«  «w  tlM  aon  ef  Handidea 
and  brntber  of  Hippocrates  II.,  th<»  most  faoimaof 
that  name.  (La  Clerc»  JJitt.  de  la  Med.) 

A  physician  of  the  fama  name  (who  nut  have 
lived  some  time  before  the  first  century  after  Christ, 
and  who  may  possibly  be  the  some  person),  is 
quoted  by  Asclepiades  Pharmarion  (ap.  Galen,  JM 
Compos.  MtOmmum^Loo.  iv.7.  vol.  ziL  p.  733). 

wbo  has  preserved  one  of  hi«  medical  formulae, 
bee  also  Aiiiius  (ii.  3.  7fi.  p.  332.)     [W.  A.  U.J 

80'SIA  OALLA.    (Oai.i  a.] 

SOSLVNUS,  ANTI  STIL'S,  was  tribune  of 
the  plebs  a.  o.  56,  and  praetor,  a.  d.  62.  In  the 
latter  ycer  1m  «aa  liaaiilMd  Ibr  beiving  written 
lil^-'Ilous  verses  ajjainst  Nero,  but  was  n-callcd  to 
KoDie  in  A.  o.  66,  in  conaequeuoe  of  his  having 
brought  an  aeeaMtiott  afiafawt  AnteiaiL  He  was, 
however,  agiun  bani>Iied  ut  itip  cummencemeut  of 
Nero's  reijjn  as  one  of  the  informers  under  the 
tyrant  (Tac  .-Iim.  xiii.  28,  xiv.  48,  xvL  14,  Uiti. 
iv.  44.) 

SOS  I. \'. NT'S,  a  snmnme  of  Apollo  at  Rome, 
derived  from  itie  quaestor  C.  bosius  bringing  his 
atatue  from  Seleucia  to  RoBW.  (Ck.  ad  Ait.  viii. 
<|Pliibi&A;juai.6,sisiii.)  [U&j 


SOSIBIUS. 

SO'SIAS  (2fcHr(a$),  a  vase-painter,  wliosre  t-r 
is  inacribtHl  on  a  beautiful  cy^ut,  which  . 
covered  at  Vulri,  in  1828.  and  is  now  in  th- 
Museum  at  lieriin  (No.  1030 J.    This  work  ^ 
ef  tlM  finert  extant  spedBne  eC  0««e»>Ett<s* 
vas«^paintinp.     Writer*  on  ancient  art  Kst*  r 
pared  it  to  the  productions  of  Poljgaouu,  »r 
eomt  of  Ae  dteieeler  irisilile  in  ttie  ' 


those  of  Di.uivhius  on  accmmt  of  ita  miiicte 
elaborate  hnish.    At  all  erenu  it  belongs  m  r>  \ 
the  best  perioda  ef  OreciaB  art,  and  £ram  liie  =. 
iier  in  which  the  figures  ane  adapted,  to  the  sa  ' 
of  the  vessel,  as  well  as  fi-om  the  ■whole'  stt>  ' 
the  composition,  it  is  pronounced  by  the  bestjaif 
to  be  manUeatly  an  erigbial  work  and  aat  a  w 
copy  from  some  preater  artist.     Th*-   "u^  i^  - 
presented  on  the  inner  side  of  the  voae  is  au-* 
from  the  mythical  adventoma  ef  AdbXr«  r 
Patroclus.    Achi!!r«.  %vho  h.id  been  in&t.-i: i  •- 
Cheiron  in  the  healing  art,  ia  bindinm^  up  a  wrc . 
which  PetnrrhM  has  mrrihrrd  ae  ia  ■nfuwasd,  ii.  f 
battle  against  thr  ^^y«ian  Ttlephu*,  u  hich  v^t* 
first  sreat  victory  gained  by  the  two  heroes.  7 
wning  ef  the  cempoiitiaB  oo  the  ovter  alle  -» 
more  doubtful.    It  conuats  chieflj  «f  %0ra  • 
divinities,  and  has  been  variously  inte'rnrffcfil  *. 
the  marriage  of  Peleus  and  Ttieiis,  or  some  ec-? 
marriage  wih|ael»  ec, in  connection  with  the  edir : 
side  of  the  vase,  as  a  eronp  of  divinities  a«'«i«t>nrs*  ] 
spectators  of  the  exploits  of  Achillea  and  his  fce=;. 
The  vase  is  wypaMd  to  have  beea  a  btidal  ^r-  ! 
sent.    It  is  engraved  in  the  Monummti  Inr^f  • 
of  the  Aiciiaeoltigical  Institnte  of  Hoana,  vol  i  al 
34,  and  k  Oeiliaidii  DrMtMm  dm  fSa.  Juk 
pi.  fi.  j 

Kespecting  the  artist  we  have  no  further  infoncs- 
tSM,  bat  tin  eritke  Imm  of  eeone  indulged  b 
sundry  conjectotea.    Raoul-Rochette  snpposce  it'll 
he  may  have  been  a  Sicilian,  from  the  frc<jnrni-r 
with  which  names  beginning  in        are  iimni 
among  the  Qnaka  of  Sicily  ;  a  point  of  aoae  im- 
portance in  conneelion  with  the  theory  fomer  r 
advanced  by  him,  ihat  the  paintera  o^  Etnti-u 
vaaaa  wece  gHMally  SieiliBa  Qicaka  t  tlat 
theory  he  now  renounces.     Others  have  x 
connection  between  the  medidnai  sul^ca  ef  tiie 
inwtr  ride  nf  ifca  -run  and  the  rnei  meaiiii^  af  i  n 
artist*!  naBMi  (M tiller,  ArJmaJ.  d.  KmmaL  §  UX 
n.  a  {  R.  Roche tte,  Lettn  dM.  Schom,  pp  59,  r>>. 
2d.  ed.  ;  Nailer,  KUMtHer  Imioon,  $.  c.)  [P.  .S  ] 

SOSI'BIUS  (It^iiun),  historical    1.  A  Ta 
rentine,  one  of  the  captains  of  the  body-fuards  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  (Joseph.  AnL  xiu  2.  $  i) 
It  ia  not  improbable  he  may  have  baai  the  4lfcir 
of  the  minister  of  I'loleniy  Philopator. 

'2.  The  chief  minister  of  Ptolemy  Philopaior,ki^ 
ofKgA-pt.  Nothinf  M  known  efhiaerifin  or  panai> 
age,  thouiih  he  may  have  been  a  son  of  N'o.  1  ;asr 
have  we  any  account  of  the  meana  by  which  W 
TCoo  to  power ;  hut  w«  find  Un  imenttely  afttf 
the  ncccisinii  of  I'tolemy  (b.c.  2'2'2),  excrcisto;  the 
greatest  induence  aver  the  young  king,  and  virtcilh* 
holding  the  diief  direction  of  affiiin.    He  »»vn 
proved  himself,  as  he  is  termed  by  Polybiai,  a 
ready  and  dexterous  inftniment  of  tvnmnv  •  it 
was  by  his  niiniHtraiuiii.  it  not  at  his  iasii^^, 
that  Ptolemy  put  to  death  in  Mmwdan  bbaatSt 
Lysiinaclnis  hi>«  brother  Ma^,  and  hu  mot^wr 
Hercnice.  Not  long  alter,  Cleomenes,  of  vbest  ia* 
dueuce  with  the  mereeaarr  tfoopa  SiriUai  Inl  at 
thia  tiBodaxtorauUftwi  llMiilfi  Ami  tho 
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Ti«  fat«  (Polyb.  V.  84 — 89,  xr.  25  ;  Plat.  CUom. 
> — S5).  While  the  young  king  gave  himself  up 
luxury  and  debauchery,  the  whole  administration 
kingdom  appears  to  have  iMan  left  to  Sosi- 
who  allowed  both  the  finnncet  and  military 
tees  to  £all  into  a  state  uf  the  greatest  decay, 
*  ^bat  wfama  Antiochus  the  Great  declared  war 
:"ii!5t  Ptoleniy,  and  invaded  Cotle-Syria,  it  was 
tiue  time  before  the  J^ptian  monarch  or  his 
liiiiston  tooM  nwtav  w  wmj  to  a^fMn  Um. 
..^ihjus,  Yiowevcr,  displayed  some  dexterity  in  dc- 
ijing  Ui«  pTMiess  of  Antiochot  bjr  negotiation 
Im  Ihm  tow  to  «^pnia•  ■  mieenary  force : 
■id  wben,  in  b.  c.  218,  Ptolemy  at  length  took  the 
ield  in  person,  Sosibius  aoccompanied  him,  and 
vms  present  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Ri^;>hia.  Afiter 
hm  dasft  of  the  campaign  he  found  a  more  con- 
rcninl  occupation  in  nejrotiating  the  terms  of  the 
xt'atv  of  p«ace,  which  Ptolemy  commissioned  him 
to  arrange  wMl  AbHiwIwml  (Po^  M,  Cft,  60, 
•3,»7.) 

During  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
fMMee  seema  to  hate  lelained  lite  pemr,  without 

opposition,  thoiiirh  Rharing  it  in  some  di-givf  with 
the  infaaMMis  Agathocles,  but  we  have  very  little 
ttttHfiaetfcm  with  regard  to  liie  lalltf  S^*""  ^ 
rule.     We  are  told,  however,  that  he  was  once 
more  the  mintater  of  Ptolemy  in  putting  to  death 
wUe  end  tfalnr  Aninoe,  as  he  bad  pieviously 
been  in  the  murder  of  his  other  relations  (Polyb. 
XT.  25).    But  great  as  was  the  address  of  Sosibius 
la  all  Uie  arts  and  intrigues  of  a  courtier,  he  was 
Bo  match  for  his  yet  baser  colleague  Agathodee ; 
and  althoiijrh.  aftt-r  the  death  of  Philopator  (b.  a 
205),  the  two  luiiiibters  at  hrst  assumed  in  con- 
junction the  guardianship  «f  IIm  yeong  king^  Pli^ 
I  niy  Kpiphanes,  Sosibins  seems  to  have  boon  w>on 
fcvipplanted  and  put  to  death  bj  hit  insidious  rival. 
All  partieolm  <f  tiieie  efwito  oe,  bvwevar,  lost  to 
Ua.    (Polyb.  XV.  *2.^,  34  ;  and  iNrh weigh,  nd  h^.) 

3.  A  S(»u  of  the  preceding,  who  held  the  office 
ef  body-guard  (Somatophylax)  to  the  young  king, 
Ptolemy  Epiphanes  ;  a  poet  which  Agathocles 
sutTered  him  to  retain  (pn^iabtT  on  account  of  his 
youUi)  even  after  the  dairth  of  his  father.    In  the 
tumult  which  led  to  the  deatniotka  «f  Agathocles, 
So«ibiu9  took  a  decisive  part,  by  appealing  to  tJie 
iutant  monarch  himself  to  give  up  his  hated  fu- 
^varilie  to  Ihe  popolaoe  ;  and  it  was  probably  on 
this  account  that  hr  Rub^eqnentty  obtained  the 
guardianship  of  the  young  king's  person,  with  the 
cutody  ef  the  royal*  aignet.  Thaw  doliea  he  dit- 
charged  in  a  manner  tliat  gave  general  satisfaction  ; 
Wt  the  intrignea  of  his  more  turbulent  and  am- 
Utieaa  Inthci^  Ptohorjr,  haTiiif  iatelved  him  In 
an  open  rupture  with  TIepoleraus,  who  was  at  the 
of  the  administration,  the  latter  obtained  the 
■AvaetMe,  and  compelled  Sosibiiu  to  resign  his 
*Am  \  am  which  time  we  hev  no  more  of  him. 
(P**.  W.  8-2.  xvi.  2-2. )  [  E.  H.  R] 

mrBIL'S  (W/§(ot),  literary.  I.  AphiloiO- 
9h«  MMioned  by  Diogenes  LaiMrat  (&  4S)  m 
winj^  opposed  the  opinions  of  Anaxagoras  ;  but  it 
<loes  not  follow  necessarily  that  he  was  coutempo- 
"^ry  with  ftMi^nrai    NotUiif  mm  b  keomi 

<jf  him. 

A  dirtiimiiiahed  Iiecedaemonian  grammarian, 
floniM  ia  the  f«%n  ef  Ptoleny  Phihdel. 

fmii  (sbout  B.  c.  251),  and  was  contemporary 
With  Callimachaa.  (Ath.  xi  p.  493,  U  vf-  P-  l-i'l* 
^)  He  WW  one  01  thoee  wnlen  tdw  employed 
m.ia. 
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themselvea  in  icMaf  the  difficulties  met  with  in 
the  ancient  authors,  and  who  were  therefora  called 
kvrutoi  or  iiriKvriKoi,  in  opposition  to  the  ipirmr^ 
Kof,  who  employed  their  ingenuity  in  proposing  pro- 
blems for  othflit  to  aolve.  (Said.  «>«.{  Aib.  xi. 
p.  f.) 

The  following  works  of  his  MB  quoted :  —  I. 
Tl(p\  AAtcftoyoj  (Ath.  iii.  p.  115,  a.,  xiv,  p.  f)4n.  a., 

!.  648,  b.)  2.  n<pl  ti.¥  i¥  AoJcc^olfMWi  Stvawip 
Ath.  ST.  ^  874,  WLy  p.  678,  h.)  8.  'Optsafritret 
Ath.  XV.  p.  c.)  4.  A  Chronogmphy,  entitled 
vcpi  xpo*^  (Ath.  xir.  p.  635,  £)  or  j(poviip  dra> 
7pa^  (Ckn.  Alex.  Araai.  ToLi  p.  327,  c.)  One 
of  his  works  hut  we  are  not  told  which,  contained 
information  respecting  the  ancient  Dorian  Comedy 
of  the  Dioelistae  and  the  BGmes.  (Said.  a.  ee. 
^XmMm^Aaafsmr^  i  Ath.  xir.  p.  621).  Beddee 
the  passages  now  referred  to,  there  are  sevoml 
other  quotations  from  his  writings.  (Fabric.  liiU. 
Grate,  vol.  vi.  p.  379  ;  VeMkl^^  de  HuL  Grate. 
pp.  1.37,  ed.  WestonMm ;  Clintao,  F.H. 
vol.  iii.  p.  5UQ.) 

8.  A  gnmimiiiiMii  whe  lived  mder  Chndlu^ 
and  was  the  tatar  ef  Britamiiaia.  (TiMil. . 
xi  1.) 

4.  Respecting  the  supposed  tragic  poet  ttf 
name,  see  Sosith bus.  [P.  S.] 

SOSrBIUS  (W«ief),  on  Athenian  iculptor, 
koeWB  aa  ^  ndter  of  a  tow  aboat  two  feet  high, 
in  the  Louvre,  adorned  with  eight  figures  in  reliei^ 
of  which  two  are  those  of  Artemis  and  Hermes, 
and  the  remaining  six  represent  a  sacrifice.  The 
two  figares  of  divinities  are  in  the  archaic  style, 
but  the  others  display  a  freedom  and  grace,  which 
has  led  Waagen  to  suppose  it  not  improbable  that 
thevlislUvediBthetlmeofPheidiaB.  The  aiehi. 
tectiiral  ornaments  on  the  vase  are  quite  in  the 
style  of  that  age.  (Clarac,  pi.  126,  No.  332  ;  fion- 
ill0ii«  iiL  79 1  WaMen,  KfmlmHm  £Biii«br 
tn  Parity  pi  101 1  NaS^  Phirf'er-Iearscow,  «.  e. 
Sonbimt.)  [P.  S.] 

808ICLB8  (StfVMcX^r),  a  CorimMui  deputy, 
at  that  remarkable  congress  of  the  allies  of  Sprta,' 
before  which  the  Spartans  laid  their  propoul  for 
restoring  Hippiaa  to  the  tyranny  of  Athens.  So- 
sides  remonstrated  with  indignant  vehemence 
against  the  measure,  and  set  forth  the  evils  which 
Corinth  had  endured  under  the  successive  tyrannies 
of  Cypselus  and  Periander.  His  appeal  WSI  loe- 
cessful  with  the  allies,  and  tha  pigeet  was  abaii> 
doned.  (Herod,  t.  92,  93.)  [£•  £.J 

SCySICLES  (iMnaXiH)*  it  OMntioDed  hy  Fb- 
bricius,  on  the  authority  of  Snidas  and  Eudocia,  as 
a  tngk  poet  of  the  time  of  Philip  and  Alexander 
the  Gfcat.  It  ajipean,  hewavar,  finnt  the  beet 

MSS,  of  SuiJas,  that  the  name  is  erroneously  in- 
troduced, owing  to  the  text  of  Suidas  being  misread 
by  some  of  his  copyists,  as  well  aa  by  Eudoda. 
According  to  the  troe  reading  of  Suidas,  Soatdes  is 
simply  mentioned  as  the  father  of  the  tragic  poet 
Sosiphanea.  (Suid.  «.  v.  Swai^xtrr^r,  ed.  Kuster ; 
Ettdee.  p.  384  ;  Westermann,  Vitarum  Seriptt 
Grate.  Min.  p.  152,  B.  68  ;  Fabiift  BAl.  Grate, 
vol.  ii.  p.  322.)  [P.  S.] 

SOBICLBS  (SmX^t),  artiala.  1.  A  sculptor 
of  unknown  age  and  country,  whose  name  is  fnimd 
inscribed  on  a  statue  of  an  Aaoason  in  the  Canitoline 
MaaswB.  (Mm,  Cfapb  teL  HL  pL  48.)  The  exe- 
cution of  the  statue,  wcnrf  told  by  Raoul  Rochette, 
is  very  good,  although  the  form  of  the  letters  of  the 
inscription  belongs  Jo  Aa  lator  AlMHaB  empirsc 

81. 
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naiMa«teiiiltlMfiittMHBffiaii.C«ClKAIl, 

where  the  meaning  of  the  sign      below  the  Dime 

has  never  been  aatitifactorily  explained. 

We  a#»  to  the  same  writer  th»  fMtHSm  «f  ft 
diKOTery  by  vrhich  the  artistes  name  again  apfMn. 
This  U  a  pUnth  to  which  adhere  the  two  wit  and 
MM  fcf «( tht  ilBtM  of  a  man,  which  it  on«e  sup- 
ported. The  execution  of  theae  rfmai n in g  portions 
u  aud  bv  K.  Roche tte  to  correspond  to  that  of  the 
AnmrnT  The  i^intli  tan  tlw  MlowfaMr  iaaerip. 
tion,  in  large  characters,  CcdCIBA  . . .  The  frag- 
ment was  disooTwed  at  Taealan,  in  1842,  in  the 
eoune  of  the  exeavationi  ondwtaken  by  M.Onln, 
at  the  ezpeoM  of  the  queen  dowager  of  Sardinia  ; 
and  it  was  to  form  (and  now,  we  suppose,  fbnns)  a 
part  of  the  collection  of  ancient  marbles  found  at 
Tusculuin,  and  nreserved  in  the  Villa  della  Bafi- 
nt'lla.  (R.  Boctettik  UUn  A  M^Sekoru,  ]^40S, 
*<2ded.) 

'  %  Oan  m^iHam^  [SomiMiK] 

SOSrCRATES  (IttxriKpdTTjT),  a  rice-general  of 
the  Achaeana  in  tbeir  war  against  the  Ronant 
(B.C.  U7X  wasthecMer  fliever  of  tlemolnlioii, 
taken  by  an  assembly  held  at  Corinth,  to  endeavour 
to  treat  with  Mctellns  ;  for  which  act,  upon  the 
arrival  of  Diaeus  at  Corinth,  he  was  condemned  to 
d^ith  ;  and,  in  the  hope  of  extorting  a  confeauon 
from  him,  he  was  subjected  to  the  soTerest  tortures, 
under  which  he  expired.  This  cruel  deed  »o  dis- 
fMltd  the  peopte,  that  Diaeus  did  not  venture  to 
carry  out  his  intention  of  putting  to  death  the  am- 
bawiadora  who  had  been  lent  to  MeteUoa.  (Polyb. 
xL  5 1  TMilwall,  Ukt,  if  Qmn^  vol  Tiil  p. 
451.)  [P.  S.] 

SOSrCRATES  (S«^«^Ti|f),  Utecuy.  1.  A 
comic  poet,  wbeaa  lime  ft  OBkBewB.  PiBiu  qiwIei 
tviee  ran  his  play  entitled  napMora^in)  (PoIL 
is.  57,  iv.  178  ;  in  both  passages  the  name  is  cor- 
rupted :  in  the  former  into  'lawoxpdr^f,  in  the 
kttir  into  Kpdri^t;  bol  in  the  latter  passage  a 
mannscripi has  2«»<ri(ffxiTT7i).  His  ♦iAcf?« At^xji  also 
is  cited  by  Athenaeus  (xi.  p.  474,  a.) ;  aud  there 
are  toaae  ottier  fnolatkMM  from  unknown  plays  of 
his.  (Ath.  i.  p.  31,  e. ;  Stob.  Flor.  xxiii.  2 ; 
Maxim.  Coat  p»  188,  Oeaner.)  From  the  titles  of 
Ua  pbya,  MikMte  thfadce  h  ««•  fiehaUe  tiMt  he 
beloncrt'd  to  thi-  N'-w  Cnmody  than  to  the  Middle. 
(Meineke,  Fraq.  Com,  Graee,  voL  L  pp.  498,  499, 
^  It.  Mi;  692  j  FIMe.  BM  Omm.  ?eL  fi. 
^  49^.) 


2.  Of  Rhodea,  an  historical  writer,  who  is  quoted 
by  Diogenes  Laj>rtius  (ii.  84)  as  ma  aothority  for 
the  statement,  that  Aristippus  wrote  nothing.  It 
is  therefore  infprrpd,  with  much  probability,  that 
he  is  the  same  as  the  S*»«icmtes  whose  work  upon 
tiie  Satmmiim  of  tk$  PkUo$ophen  is  quoted  by 
Athenaeus  (it.  p.  163,  f,  Swatjcpdrtji  iv  rplr<i> 
^ikoari^mw  8ioi«xqs)«  He  also  wrote  a  work  on 
the  WfKf  ttOAh  Mfwrmit  whkb  is  fraqnortly 
quoted.  (SCaA»  S.  p.  474  ;  Ath.  tL  p.  261,  e, 
^ibk)  He  flartaiiid  after  Hermippos  and  hthn 
j^oBsdaraa,  aad  dMidbie  betweM  &a  900aai 
m,c  128.  (Clinton,  F.  H.  toL  iii.  p.  565.) 

There  app^  to  have  bs«i  other  writers  of  the 
name ;  such  as  Sosinatai  Phanagoritas,  whose 
*H«Mi0t  is  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (xiii.  p.  590,  b.) ; 
and  a  certain  Sosicrates  quoted  by  Fulgentius 
Plandades  («.  c.  N^/rmdt$},   The  passage  of  a 
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ii.  \  ^\  is  evidpntly  c^piefl  fmm  a  qnoiatloo 
by  Diogenes  Lacrtiuit  I'runt  the  Hmocemum  ^ 
UttopJter*.   The  name  is  sometinwe  oonlkmiu  a. 
with  .Somitef.    (Vossiii^  <!.■  /fv.i.  ^/ro^r.  p.  5&\l. 
ed.  Westermann  ;  Fabnc.  UtU.  Grmec  toL  vl.  fL. 
87a,^  vLp.  188.)  fP.&l 

SOST'GENES  {JuKTiyh-v^).  1.  An  officn- 
conunanded  the  Phoenician  fleet*  whseli  had 
asMmmea  oy  imaeMi  vo  nMce  inmh  apmasi 
rivals  in  B.  C.  318.     The  fleet  had  arrl^-d 
Rhosus,  where  it  was  detained  by  conurary  «i 
when  that  of  Antigoons  suddenly  atri^red, 
with  garlands  and  other  triumphal  ornamim 
its  recent  victory  at  the  lleilespont. 
himself  was  on  shore,  and  was  nnaUe  to 
the  era^  Vho  mmediatelr  declared  in  ^iav<^^]r 
Antigonns,  aai  Jdaai  the  hwiile  ieet.  (J 
It.  6.  i  9.) 

3.  (Pwha{»  idsntacal  with  the  winali^  ) 

friend  of  Demrtritis  PoHorcetes,  who  was  one 
the  £bw  that  stiU  remained  with  him  in  hia 

HshMMsatW 


B.  C.  2nn,    He  had  preserved  JOO  pitH.f*  of  goid. 

whkh  he  now  oSsced  to  Demetrius  ae  m  lax 
leMMiea,  and  wfth  lUi  aaffly  iim  k&Bf  mim 

voured  to  reach  the  coast,  but  was  intercepted  by 
the  detachtnents  of  Selencus,  and  comprlled  la  aar- 
render  at  discretian.    (Plot  Dtmetr.  49.) 

8.  A  Rhodian  by  hilA,  hat  who  appears  to 
have  held  a  magistracy  among  the  Achamns,  whr 
he  persuaded  to  pass  a  decree  abuU»bing  all  it^ 
honoon  vhfeh  bad  been  paid  to  Eumenea,  hiag  flf 
Pe  a—i  (Pe^  asnii.  7 1  and  8chw«ifrh.  <w 
Uto,)  [£.  H.  &1 

SOSrOBNEB  (aMMfVf).  the 


astronomer  employed  hy  Julius  Caesar  to 
intend  the  correction  of  the  calendar  (sua  46L  aa 
oM  an  Egyptian,  hoi  waf  he  supposed  ta  ham 
been  an  Alexandrian  Qieek.   With  the  exeeptiaa 
of  certain  allusiona  to  him  by  name,  whidi  simphr 
ooniiRn  the  fmcX  that  he  was  eonstdeved  a  skilful 
astronomer,  nothing  can  be  fonnd  concerning  htm. 
The  most  definite  of  them  is  that  of  Simplidt'«. 
who  says  be  wrote  on  astronomr.    A  sentettce 
Pliny  (//.  A .  li.  8)  it  faivpreted  by  Weidlcr  as 
implying  that  Sosigenes  maintained  the  motion 
of  Mercury  round  the  mu.  Riodoii 
repretMl  tMfc  he 

of  AupiistuR,  and  aided  in  the  final  estnb!i*h 
of  the  calendar  asBording  to  the  tntitntiftn  of  Jia* 
Hue.  Bat  it  waat  hediarthatif  ii^iaii  ^ 

remained  at  Rome,  the  Augustan  correctiosa  nerrr 
cotUd  ha?e  boon  needed :  the  leap-year  woold  aenr 
have  been  made  a  triennial  intercalataoB  nnder  ihs 
eye  of  the  astronomer  himsell  Neverthelsa^  PVaiy 

(//.  iV.  xviii.  25)  mentions  the  Anpustnn  correctior, 
most  probably,  as  if  it  had  been  u  correction  of  lite 
theory  of  the  calendar,  arising  out  of  the  fwthtf 
investigations  of  Sosigenes  hini*»'If :  his  words  are 
"  ea  ipsa  ratio  postea  comperto  errore  cacnctt 
est,  lla  vt  daodiciBi  anniB  ooalfaMiB  laii^ 

calaretiir  .  .  .  .  et  SnKitrenes  ip^e  trihus  njmme^'  J- 


tionititi,  ^uoH^UM  cfi/^yaarior  esast  osieris,  mmi  ei^ 


According  to  our  view  of  this  passage  the  irt$ 
eommaUationeg  are  of  the  three  occasious  on  which, 
during  the  time  of  Augustus,  an  intercalation  had 
ta  he MdMad:  PUay  aaoiM  le  make  each  of  tiam 
a  separate  interference  of  Sosigenes  ( whom  he  may 
seem  to  keep  alive  at  Rome  (or  the  potiKMe) 

•r  hit  iwhd.  And  Waiilii^  ii 
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o\\A5^  lir»Tionr  to  the  a«tronoiner  for  his  candour 
lid  caution.  Menu  to  follow  Pliny.  (Fabric  BiU. 
SVvsMB.  ^raL  if;  84 1  Wddkr,  Skht,  Attrtm. 
wlSI.)  [A.  D^M.] 

SOSVi^VS  (2ai9i»ot),  of  Gortyna,  in  Crete,  an 
u-ri«t  or  aftMeer,  wImw  mtm  b  known  by  hi* 
.•^^iilchrxil  monument,  on  vUdi  he  is  dosiLrimt<'d 
X.ctA^&mn^,  a  term  which  hat  been  explained  in 
different  -wajii    By  comparing  what  Htde  can  be 
gathered  nepeetiiif  the  word  itielf  with  the  bas- 
retief  on  the  monument,  Bdckh  and  RaoaURochettc 
have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  word  sonifies 
a  maker  of  bronze  shields.    The  moniUMIll«  ^Hdeh 
l-i  in  the  Museum  of  the  Lnnvre,ha«  been  engraved 
by  Bouillon  {Afus.  dts  Antiq.  toL  iiL  Cippa^  i.  3), 
and  th*  fMoi^tion  i«  published  by  Bbckh  (Corp. 
Inscr.  Ko.  n.-J).    (R.  Rochette,  Uttrt  h  Schom^ 
pp.  405«  406, 2d  ed.  {  oomp.  Wekker,  SgUoge^  No. 
^  ppu  5—7.)  fP.  &1 

SOSI'PATER  {:UtalwaTpo%).    1.  An  AthiMiian 
comie  poat,  of  the  New,  and  per ba{it  aUo  of  the 
Middle  Coaady.  Ha  b  only  mmfkuA  liy  Atho- 
naena  (Ix.     378,  C),  who  quotes  a  rery  long  pa»- 
eag«  from  hit  KaTai|'fv8o;i(Vot,  in  which  mention 
i«  made  of  the  cook  Chariadea,  to  whom  the  comic 
yxM.*!  Euphron  refers  as  being  dead.  (Ath.  ix.  p. 
',*~'K  c.')     Hence  it  is  inferred  that  Sosipater  flou- 
riahed  fthortly  before  Euphron.    (Meineke, /''raj/nt. 
Cbm.  Graee.  toL  L  p.  477,  vol.  ir.  pp.  483—485  ; 
Fabric.  BM.  Graec.  vol.  ii.  p.  495.) 

2.  Three  epigrams  are  found  in  the  Greek  An- 
HkoAogf  iiiMlar  tta  nona  of  Mpalar  i  bat  tkb  b 
merely  throntjh  an  error  of  Salmnsius.  The  epi- 
grams ought  nronerly  to  be  assigned  to  Diosoorides. 
CValwie;  BmL  Ormo.  toL  K  p.  495  j  Bnmdc, 
AnaL,  ToL  i.  p.  504  ;  Jacobs,  Antk.  Graec.  vol.  i.  p. 
255,  Tol.  Tii.  ppb  87 1.  406,  toL  ziL  p.  451,  voL 
nti.  p.  9.W.)  (P.  S.] 

SOSI'PATER  and  ZENON,  of  Soli,  statuaries, 
known  by  an  inscription  found  at  Lindos  aa  having 
made  one  of  the  bronxe  statues  of  the  (cporc^o*'- 
Torof  Athena  Lindia  and  Zeus  Folism  Then 
i«  nome  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  Upa.- 
rtvcamts.    Ross  translates  it  priulaf  R.  Rochette 
mteotanda  it  m  oqalvabat  to  Ao  MOpffaMflw  of 
Pliny  (//.  A',  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.  §  54),  and  Welcker 
translates  it  rj^pH^ds.  (Ross,  Absa.  Af as.  1846— 
1847,  rA  iv.  p  168  ;  Wekker,  AWkilfaa.  1848 
—  injO.  vol.  vi.  pp.  382,385.)  [P.  S.] 

SUSI  PHANES  {Imat^nints),  one  of  the  am- 
bassadors whom  Antiochus  Epiphanes  sent  to  Rome 
when  he  engaged  in  his  wnr  ngainht  Kgvpt  for 
Coele-Svria.    (  Polyb.  xxviii.  1 ,  1 U. )        [  P.  S.] 

SUSrPHANE^  (3«Mrifdn)s),  the  son  of  Sosi- 
elea,  of  Syracuse,  a  tmgb  MM,  who,  aeeording  to 
Soi'l  n,  exhibited  seventy-tnree  dramas  nnd  ob- 
tMned  seven  victories  ;  was  one  of  the  seven  trage- 
dboi  who  WW*  ooDeA  Oo  T^ogb  Pbbd ;  was 
bom  at  the  end  of  the  fv{gB  of  Philip,  or,  aa  others 
loid,  in  that  of  Alexander  ;  and  died  ia  the  121st 
or  134th  Olympiad  (adopting  CUntoB^  oowoelbn 
pxi  and  p<t8,  for  ptd  and  ^,)  ;  while  others  stated 
that  he  flourished  at  one  or  the  other  of  those  dates. 
(Said.  s.  9.^     (Linton  proposes  to  reduce  these 
■tatements  into  a  coosbtent  brm  In  the  following 
■anner:  Sosiphanes  was  Iwni  in  the  n-ign  of 
Philip,  or  in  that  of  Alexander,  l<el\veen  B.  c  340 
snd  a  c.  830,  and  exhibited  tragrdv  in  the  times 
of  the  Pleiad,  01.  1:1  (a  c.  2W  )  nr  (  >1.  124  fn.  r. 
^4).   He  is  placed  among  the  poets  of  the  Pleiad 
k^ftahAM  «  HophMMbB     185),  as  wril M 
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by  Suidiis  ;  but,  in  the  other  three  li»t«,  the  name 
of  Aeantides  appears  instead  of  bosiubaues.  If  the 
btter  really  belonged  to  thaTngb  Firbd,  ho  nut 
have  been  the  oldest  of  the  seven  poets  in  it 

Of  the  seventy-three  pbys  of  Sosiphanes,  tho 
only  WHiahw  ofo  one  tftta,  HoX4of)^po9,  and  a  voty 

few  lines  from  it  and  other  plays.  (Fabric.  Hif/f, 
Graec  voL  ii.  pp.  318,  32*2  ;  Clinton,  F,  U.  voL 
fiL  a  OBL  278, 259,  pp.  502, 504 ;  Wobkor,  OrML 
Tragod,  p.  1266 ;  Wagner,  Trcig.  Ofmo.  fal 

Didot's  BtbUoaeea,  p.  157.)  [P.  S.] 

SOSrPOLIS  (2«Kr(voXit),  L  e.  the  saviour  of 
the  atite^  ViBtiie  name  of  a  hinaBOBgtilO  KaOM^ 
who  was  represented  as  a  boy  wearing  a  miliUiry 
cloak,  and  carrying  the  horn  of  Amalthea  in  his 
hand.  He  had  a  sanctuary  in  common  with  Rilei- 
thyia  at  the  font  of  the  hill  of  Cronos  at  Olympia, 
and  no  one  was  allowed  to  approach  his  altar  ex- 
cept the  priflstasa,  and  eten  sho  only  vMk  lior 
head  covcri'f!.  Oaths  in  whirh  he  was  called  upon 
were  considered  to  be  narticularlT  solemn  and 
hindhig.  Tho  oi^jfai  of  nb  wonhlp  b  fhitt 
lated :— Once  when  the  Arcadians  had  invaded 
Elis  and  the  Eleans  had  marched  out  to  meet 
them,  there  appeared  among  the  Eleans  a  woman 
with  a  l>oy  at  her  breast  and  decbring  that 
after  she  had  given  birth  to  the  child  she  had 
been  called  upon  by  a  vision  in  a  dream,  to  otfer 
Ao  child  as  a  champion  to  the  Eleans.  The  oom- 
manders  of  the  Eleans  believing  the  assertion, 
placed  the  child  naked  before  their  ranks,  and 
whan  dio  Afcadbns  began  dw  atbek,  dw  diiM 

was  metamorphosed  into  a  serp<>nt.  Hereupon  the 
Arcadians  fled  in  dismay,  and  the  Eleans  pursuing 
them  gained  die  tbtory.  The  Sbans  heneo 
called  thnr  saviour  Sosipolis,  and  on  the  spot 
where  he  had  disappeared  in  the  form  of  a  snako 
they  built  a  sanetnaiy  to  him  and  his  supposed 
mother  BiWayb.  (Pfen.  fL  3dL  I  2,  iil  25. 
§4.)  [kS.] 

SOSIPPUS  (%ii«riinros\  a  supposed  comic  poet 
of  die  New  Conody,  dtt  only  nMimoa  of  whom  is 
in  the  following  passage  of  Athenaeun  (iv.  p.  133, 
f.L  A^iAos  8^  ^^cmos  if  'Awofawowrri,  where, 
nm  tiio  nano  of  Soeippw  dooo  not  oonir  ebo* 

where,  Meineke  proposes  to  r^  aJ  nff<r«(8<inror, 
addii^,  however,  "yaoaigaoiw  efutmodi  ca^jactmris 
flOdtMftfaa**  Aa^ipao  b      tide  of  a  eooedy 

of  Anaxandrides,  which  may  perham  account  for 
the  mention  of  tlie  name  as  that  of  a  comic  poet ; 
such  mistakes  are  frequent.  (Meineke,  IHmL  CriU 
Com,  Graec  pp.  373,  453.)  [P.  8.] 

SOSIS  (X*«rij).  1.  A  Syracusan,  who  joined 
the  expedition  of  the  younger  Cyrus  with  3UU 
mercenaries.  (Xoo.  Jaak  i  S. 

2.  A  Syracusan,  who  endeavoured  to  exnte  a 
popular  sedition  against  Dion  during  the  period 
whoa  tho  bUer  having  mado  Irfmiolf  mu/m  tit 
Syracuse  was  besieging  Dionysius  in  the  ishnd 
citadeL  Sosis  had  purposely  wounded  himself^ 
and  pntanded  to  hatvo  loeetfod  dioto  in jorfos  ihmi 
emissaries  of  Dion,  but  thi  ftand  was  discovered, 
and  Sosis,  in  consequence,  was  put  to  death  b/ 
the  indignant  popuUce.   (Plut.  Diom.  34,  3.')). 

3.  A  Syracusan,  originally  a  man  of  ignobb 
birth,  and  a  braxier  by  trade  (Liv.  xxvi.  .30),  was 
one  of  the  conspirators  who  assassinated  Ilierony- 
nms  at  Loontin^  B.C.  215.  [Hikronymi^s].  Af- 
ter that  event,  Sosis  and  Theodotus  (another  of 
the  conspirators)  hastened  immediately  to  Syracuse, 
whoit  tMf  foMid  thi  people  to  aiM,  aad  vad# 
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themselvet  mastew  of  the  city  vnth  the  exception 
of  the  citadel,  in  whidl  Andnnii^duriu,  the  governor 
left  there  by  Ilieronymus,  had  fortiiicd  himself. 
The  next  day  an  aieembly  of  the  people  was  held, 
in  wfafah  Sodb  and  Tbeedotaa  vere  among  those 
diosen  as  generals  or  praeton,  and  Andraaodorus 
«M  toon  lUfter  mduced  to  ranendar  the  citadeL 
(IdT.  sdr.  91—88).  Bbofdf  aftar,  Iw  was  ap- 
point«'d,  together  with  Deinonu-nos.  to  comnuuitl 
the  anny  aent  to  the  relief  of  Leontini,  bat  athTing 
too  kto  to  MTO  that  eitjr,  which  hai  alntdj  ftUen 
into  the  power  of  Marcelliu,  they  tumra  their 
aims  against  the  traitors  Hippociates  and  Gpicydes, 
who  had  taken  refuge  at  Herbeuus.  Their  object 
was,  bowtfai^  agria  finutiated  by  the  mutiny  of 
their  mercenary  troop*,  who  declared  in  favour  of 
the  two  Corthaginiana,  and  the  latter,  following  up 
their  advantage,  quickly  made  themselves  masters 
of  Syracuse  itself.  (Id.  ib.  30 — 32.)  Sosis  on 
this  oMasion  eacaped  the  fiUe  of  most  of  bis  coU 
k^BM^  Md  lied  Ibr  nfiiga  to  th«  eoap  ef  Maiwl- 

faUb  wiih  irtwm  he  continued  throughout  the  lon^- 
ylliBtod  Mge  of  lus  native  city.  In  the  course 
•f  Umso  opevatioBa  ha  nndand  hapertant  aaiiil- 
ance  to  the  Roman  general  by  carrying  on  negotia- 
tions with  the  Syracusan  officers,  and  by  lading 
the  party  which  efleetod  the  anrprise  of  the  £pi> 
pdaa.  For  thaaa  lervJoaa  ha  was  lawaided  by  a 
aonspicuous  place  in  the  ovation  of  Marcelluft,  B.  c 
81 1,  besides  obtaining  the  privileges  of  a  Roman 
dtiaaa  aad  an  oxtensive  grant  of  lands  in  the 
SyracmiB  taniton;  (U.  zsr.  25,  xxvi.  21, 
30.).  [£.  U.  a] 

80SI8  (SfimsX  a  SidUaD  maUBit,  whoM  nana 
ttpears,  in  the  abbreviated  form  SflS,  on  the  front 
af  the  diadem  of  a  female  head,  which  is  the  ty  oe 
•f  a  aaall  Sjnmnan  nMdalllon ;  aad  alaa  in  rail, 
2n212,  on  a  medal  of  Gelon  II.  in  the  Pembroke 
cabinet.  The  admiision  of  this  aame  into  the  list 
of  aadaat  artiato  ii,  bowwrar,  a  auttar  of  contro* 
versy.  (B.  lloahalH  ^d*»  d  jr.  Aftons,  pp.  9G, 
97.)  [P.  S.J 

SOSI'STRATUS  ( W<rT/wTo$).  1.  A  Syra- 
cusan, who  shared  with  Heradddat  ia  tha  chief 
direction  of  the  affairs  of  his  native  country,  a  few 
years  previous  to  the  elevation  of  Agathocles.  The 
account  flivaii  by  Diodorus  af  tha  Itops  by  which 
they  had  raised  themselves  to  power  is  losL,  but 
(hat  aatbor  tails  lu  in  general  terms  that  they 
 aad 


to  tnadMiy,  UoaddNd, 

every  species  of  crime.  (Diod.  xix.  3,  and  Wes- 
seling,  ad  loe.)  We  find  them  both  holding  the 
Joint  cwmmand  of  an  aKpaditmi  aant  by  tha  Syn- 
cusans  to  assist  the  Crotoniats  against  the  Bruttians, 
as  well  as  of  a  subsequent  armament  which  laid 
siege  to  Rhegium;  bat  Sosistratns  appears  to  have 
hdd  the  first  place,  and  we  soon  after  find  him 
spoken  of  as  having  raised  himself  to  the  rank  of 
tyrant  or  absolute  ruler  of  Syracuse.  The  revolu- 
tioo,  by  which  he  eifected  this,  appcaca  to  have  been 
connected  with  a  victon,'  of  the  oligarchical  party 
in  the  city,  but  their  triumph  was  of  short  duration, 
and  Soaiattatna  Uaualf  was  aooo  after  axpdlad 
from  Sj'racuse  together  wtth  COO  of  the  Inading 
men  of  the  aristocratical  party.  War  nowaiaae 
betwean  tiia  damocfatic  party,  who  lanniMd  in 
possession  of  Syracuse,  and  the  exiles,  in  which 
the  latter,  supported  by  assistance  from  the  Car- 
diaginians,  were  not  only  aUa  to  ^m^***"  their 
ground,  but,  after  many  ridtdtodaa  of  fortune, 
Srocoiad  their  lacal  to  their  natira  dty.    It  ia 
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doubtful  whether  Sosistratns  himself  wa* 
in  the  accommodation  wliich  appv?ara  ta 
instated  the  oligarchy  iu  the  chief  poaMC^  s*  t  > 
name  does  not  occur  in  the  revolationa  wfcidh  W 
lowed,  and  which  ended  in  tha  akwvtfaa  «f  Awt- 
thocles,  n.  r.  317.  (Diod.  xix.  .3 — .5.)  At  a  t^l- 
seqoent  oeriod  however  (a.  c,  314)  w«  fiosd  hia 
mentionad  as  ana  ef  iha  aaal  aetivw  ani  aUa  «r* 


the  Syracusim  vxWcf,  asseaUadat  Agrigentum,  «b* 
from  thence  carried  on  warapiaat  Agaithocle*  ;  a&J 

1  ha  aeea 


the  prominent  plaea  wlJdl  ia  aeeapsed  at  this 
directed  against  hha  tlM  aipadu  etuai^  of  tM 
Spartan  Acrotatus,  who  in  consequence  ceatriwa 
to  remove  him  by  assassination.  (Diod.  jdx.  7K/ 
It  ia  au^idar  t^  Pdjaenns  (v.  37)  aaaaas  v: 
represent  Sosistratns  as  acquiring  the  mvem^ 
power  a/ler  Agathocles,  instead  of  before  his: 
bat  the  circumstances  rdatod  bj  him  mn  whaJj 
irreconcilalili-  with  tha  narnitive  of 
(Compare  also  Trog.  Pomp.  ProL  xjcL) 
8l  a.  Sjmcaam  who,  tajjalhar  wtth 

or  TuvNKiN,  for  a  time  held  the  supreme  power  m 
his  native  city,  daring  the  interval  of  mnfowca 
whidi  pnaedad  tha  arrivd  af  Pynhaa.  Afterth* 
expulsion  of  Hicetus  (about  B.  c  279),  Thyaiaa 
alone  is  mentioned  as  succeeding  him  in  the  chirf 
direction  of  affium, bat  we  aooa  after  find  So>i^ir:> 
tna  dividing  with  him  dto  pawar.   Oar  imperfect 
accounts  however  give  us  very  little  idea  of  t-^i* 
real  state  of  afiurs.    It  appears  that  So*i»tnuiu 
and  Tliyaianhathialiad  apoa  the  support  of  fereiga 
mercenaries:  and  were  engaged  in  civil  war  with 
one  another,  in  which  the  former  had  the  advantage^ 
and  occupied  the  dty  of  Symcnse,  while  Thymoa 
fortified  himself  in  the  island  citadel.  Sosistrataa 
was  also  master  of  Agrigentam  and  not  ieaa  tJam 
thirty  other  dtiaa,  aad  Md  UaMaif  at  ikm  head 
of  a  force  of  10,000  troops,  so  that  he  wo!,'.,' 
probably  have  crushed  his  rival,  bad  it  not  been 
for  the  arrival  of  the  Cartliaginians,  who  bid 
to  Syracuse  both  by  sea  and  land.   Thna  i 
at  once  by  civil  dissensions  and  external  enemi***. 
both  parties  implored  the  assistance  of  I'yrrhus,  aiii 
on  his  arrival  Sosistratus  surrendered  the  city  into 
his  hands,  and  Thynion  the  citadel.    A  recnndlia- 
tion  was  now  effected  between  the  rivals,  who 
thenceforth  supported  Pyrrfaos  with  tlieir  jsiat 
eiTorts  ;  and  Sof<i-tratus  plaoed  all  the  cities  and 
troops  at  his  disposal  ia  tha  hands  of  the  kio^ 
wUIa  haamlitol  him  In  vaeovam^  Agngcata, 
which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  CarthAtn- 
nians.    For  these  servioes  however,  he  met  with 
no  giatitode ;  tha  am^aaea  af  Pyrriraa  havmg 
alienated  the  minds  of  all  the  Sicilmns  and  ren- 
dered the  king  in  return  sospicious  of  all  the  lead- 
ing men  among  them,  he  took  an  opportunity  te 
put  Thynion  to  death,  aad  Soststiataa  aanaaif 
escaped  sharing  the  same  &te.    His  name  isr  ^t 
a^ain  mentioned.    (Diod.  xxii.  1^  HoaaakeL  p. 
4;)5_497  ;  i)i„„.  Hal.£jr.xix.6— «,ppk 
2Mi2,  ed  Koi!,ke  ;  Plut.  /'yrA.  '23.) 

The  name  is  written  Sostratus  in  many 
script!  aadaditiana,b«ttlwfraa  ^ndslralaiaiipiaii 

to  be  the  more  correct.  fE.  H.  B.] 

SUS1'TU£US  (Wtfces),  of  i^jzaomt  « 
Atbeaa,  er  mlhar,  acwwdiBg  to  Saidaa^  af  Alnaa- 

dreia  in  the  Troad.  was  a  distinguished  tragic  po«t, 
one  of  the  Tragic  Pleiad,  and  the  antagonist  of  the 
tragic  poet  Bomar:  he  floorished  about  01.  124 
(B.U  284) ;  and  wrote  batt  is  poetry  aad  ia  prow. 
(Soid.a.a,)   Ua  ia  aba  Mtianed  aamaa  tto 
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pt<i  of  tlfta  Pkiid  inaUtlM  lists  «nspi  thiUof 

The  vemsdns  of  hit  works  oonuit  of  two  lines 

om  his  "AOAior  (Stob.  Sttrm,  li.  23),  and  r  consi- 
'ra.ble   fratfinent  of  twentjr-four  linet  from  hia 

dtpmtm  wKrrwtftras^mYAA  appesntoliavs  bsm 

drama  pfiatoral  in  its  scene,  and  in  its  fcrni  and 
hamcter  ▼ery  similar  to  the  old  satjric  dramas  of 
fie  Attic  tragedians.  (Schol.  ap.  Casrak  otf  TWosr. 
.  1*2  ;  comp.  Ath.  x.  p.  415,  b  ;  Tretx.  ChiL  ii. 
.D.5  ;  SchoL  ad  Tkeocr.  x.  41.)  Bj  some  of  th« 
ibove  authorities  the  name  Sosibiua  is  wrongly  given 
Miead  of  So$Ukeus.  Another  error,  into  which 
lome  writers  h.TVf  hopri  I'  d  by  tho  cliamcti^r  of  the 
Adupytw  of  Sositheus  is  that  of  making  him  a  comic 
poet.  ( Fabric  BM.  Graec.  vol  ii.  pp*  SS9; 
comp.  p.  49,5  ;  Clinton,  F.  II.  vol,  iii.  *.  aa,  27», 
259,  pp.  601,  602  }  Welcker,  GrucL  Trag.  p. 
s  Wagmr,  Avy^  2V^^  Clfrwe.  in  Didot's 

Bi' pp.  149— 1.52.)  [P.S.] 
bU'Sl  us.    1.  C.  So«U8,  was  qaaeator  of  M\ 

Lrpidtts,  consol  &  c.  tffll  Bs  wss  piMtor  fn  b.  c 

49,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  ami,  like 
inoat  of  the  other  magistrates  of  that  year,  be- 
longed to  the  Pompeian  party.    He  did  not,  how- 
•v«r«  Tcvaain  with  this  party  long  ;  for  instead  of 
poinp  to  Bnindusium  to  cross  the  sea  with  Pompey, 
he  returnt'd  to  Rome  with  Lupus  and  openiy  united 
ldmiie\f  to  Cae«ar  (Cic.  ad  AH.  viii.  6,  ix.  \  %  After 
th<*  dfuth  of  Caesiir  he  followed  the  fortunes  of 
Antonjr,  whom  be  accompanied  tu  tiie  East,  and 
WMm  he  «m  appointed  in  n.  c.  38  governor  of 
Syria  and  Cilicia  in  the  place  of  Venlidius.  Like 
kia  predecessor  in  the  govemmenti  he  carried  on 
ibs  vdHtary  operatiens  In  Ms  pnriiwe  with  great 
He  was  commanded  by  Antony  to  give 
sapport  to  Herod  against  Aotigonus,  the 
Tvpnaentatave  of  the  Asmonaesa  fine  of  princss, 
who  was  in  possession  of  Jerusalem,  and  had 
hithprtn  snccessfully  resisted  the  efforts  of  Herod 
to  ftubdue  him.    Sosius  obtained  possession  of  the 
island  and  town  of  Aradus  off  the  coast  of  Phoe- 
nicia, toward<i  the  end  of  n.  c.  38.    In  the  fdllnw- 
ing  year,  B.  c  37,  he  advanced  against  Jerusalem 
along  with  Herod,  and  after  hard  fighting  became 
matter  of  the  city,  and  placed  Herod  upon  the 
thcone.  (I>ion  Cass.  zlix.  22 ;  Joseph.  AnL  xir. 
1ft,  le,  B.J,  L  17—18;  Tae:  AUL    9}  Plot. 
An!.  34.)    [Hkrodes."!    In  rotiini  for  these  ser- 
vices, Antony  obtained  for  Sosius  the  honour  of  a 
triumph  in  a  c  34,  and  tha  OOMolship  along  with 
Cn.  ]>oinitias  Ahenobaibos  in  u.  c.  32.    In  the 
'atttr  year  the  ijnarrels  and  misunderstandings  be- 
tween Oetariaa  and  Antony  broke  out  into  open 
hostilities.  Soiias  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  his 
patron,  and  in  an  a«*embly  of  the  senatp  on  the  1st 
of  Januarj  ventured  to  attack  Octavian,  aiid  uphold 
the  cause  of  Antony.    Octavian  wis  absent  from 
Home  at  the  time,  and  on  his  retnm  to  the  city 
Souos  (oond  it  necessary  to  quit  Italy  and  betake 
hiaiasir  to  Antony.   In  the  fillowfaig  ysor,  &  o. 
31,  he  commanded  a  squadron  of  Antony's  fleet  ; 
sod  duxii^  the  absence  of  Agrippa,  who  had  the 
•apnae  esmnuid  of  tko  flset  oi  Oeteviso,  be  at- 
tacked the  squadron  of  L.  Arruntius  and  put  it  to 
ft^ht ;  but  while  engaged  in  the  porsoit,  lie  fell  in 
M.  Agrippa,  who  wrested  the  victory  from 
I'na,  killed  hia  ally  Tarcondimotus,  the  king  of 
Cilleia,  and  compelled  .*^osiu<»  himself  to  se«'k  safety 
n  flight  It  is  erroneously  stated  by  Dion  Cassius 
O-Ujihrt  8oilM  fcfl  in  this  tngi^eaMU;  la 
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tfce  decisive  battle  of  Actium,  Soeius  comnumded 
the  left  wing.  He  escaped  from  the  battle  and 
6ed  to  a  place  of  concealment,  bot  VM  detected 
and  broueht  to  Octavian.  The  conqueror  pardoned 
him,  however,  at  the  interceRsion  of  L.  Arruntius 
(Suet.  Aug.  17  ;  Appian.Z?.  C.  t.  73  ;  Dion  Cass, 
xlir.  41,  I  2,  14,  li.  2,  Ivi.  38  ;  Veil  Pat.  ii. 
Stiju  There  are  several  coins  of  this  C  bosius 
extant.  The  specimi  aaaszed  baa  on  dM  ohwena 
the  head  of  Antony,  and  on  the  reverse  an  eagia 
■*fiM%g  on  a  thonderfoolt,  with  a  cadncens  befoia 
it,  and  tha  iMind  a  aonvt  ^  (Bokhal,  vaL  t. 
p.  814) 


coot  or  a 

2.  SoHn,  the  name  of  two  brothers,  booksellen 
at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Horace  (Ap.  i.  20.  2,  Art, 
I'uct.  345).  They  were  probably  freedmen,  per- 
haps of  the  Sosius  mentioned  above* 

SO'SIUS  FALCO.  [Faico.] 

SCySIUS  PAPPUS,  waa  bonoored  with  a 
statne  by  Trajan,  and  ia  UMBlioasd  ataOBf  fha 
friends  of  Hadrian.  (Disn  CbMi  IsriiL  18  \  Spai^ 
tian.  Hadr.  4  J 

SfySIUS  SENE'CIO.  t8">nKio-.1 

SOSIUS,  an  artist,  whose  name  is  given  by 
Muller  {Arch'doL  §  308,  n.  4)  on  the  authority  of 
a  passage  in  Pliny  (//.  M  ziiL  5.  s.  1 1 ).  **  Ctdrimm 
eat  Romae  m  deltdn-o  Apollo  iSossaaiM,  SiUueia  oi- 
vefttu  but  it  cannot  be  pronounced  with  esi^ 
tainty,  from  this  {Kissage,  whether  the  artist's  nama 
was  Sosius,  which  is  only  found  as  a  Roman  aaaia,ar 
Sofia*,  Sons,  or  i>osu$^  all  three  of  which  are  genuine 
Greek  name*.  (See  Pape,  Worterbuch  d,  Uneck, 
Eigemtamtm.)  Nothing  is  known  of  the  arttstis  ago  t 
for  it  by  no  means  follows  necessarily  from  the  statue 
being  of  wood,  that  he  lived  at  a  very  early  period. 
Statass  of  ditfarftiss  wars  ftaqaantfy  mada  o«t  of 
the  finer  and  more  duralile  WOOds, at  every  period 
of  Greek  art  (f)iebelia,aU/\N»T.17.  %  '2iAmai- 
theoy  vol.  il  p.  2o9.)  t^*  B.] 

SCSPITA,  that  is,  the  **  saving  goddess,'*  was 
a  surname  of  Juno  at  Lanuvium  and  at  Rome,  in 
both  of  which  phues  she  had  a  temple.  Her  worship 
waa  very  ancient  in  Latium  and  was  transplanted 
from  Lanuvium  to  Rome.  (Cic.  De  Nat.  iJtor.  i. 
29,  l>e  Div.  L  2 ;  Liv.  viiL  14,  zxiv.  10,  xxviL  3» 
zxix.  14,  xzxi.  12,  zxziL  30,  zl.  19  ;  Ot.  FkM. 
ii.  56  ;  Sil  lul  viii.  3fi-2,  xiil  346.)  The  ni 
it  connected  with  the  verb  o^cw,  but  the 
Rfloaas  caDsd  her  Sispita,  and  aa  her  nana  a^ 

pears  in  ins^criptions,  just  as  Jupiter  also  is 
called  Siapea  instead  of  Sonea.  (FesUn.  343,ed. 
Miliar.)  XL.  &] 

8<ySTHENES(2»iTe/KTjj),  a  Macedonian  o(R- 
oer  of  noble  birth,  but  unconnected  with  the 
royal  family,  who  obtained  the  sapreme  diiection 
of  affairs  during  the  period  of  conftuion  which 
followed  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls.  After  the 
death  of  Ptolemy  Cerannus  (b.  c  280),  and  the 
sh«i»'lifBd  MfHitgB^  flf  bb  blather  Meleag«^ 
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AntipatMf  a  nephew  of  CaMander,  wu  placed  on 
tfi0  tkroMt  Intl  wi  incapacity  became  ipeedily  tt^ 
puntf  and  the  times  being  such  as  to  require  an 
cfide&t  nuiitaiT  leader,  he  wu  aet  aside  after  a 
TC%n  of  mAf  45  days  and  SoidMBM  muimd  tiie 
command  of  the  anuy,  Uioogh  without  the  title  of 
king.  Hit  anns  were  at  first  crowned  with  sac- 
he  defeated  the  division  of  the  Gauls  under 


ceM : 


Belgius,  and  for  a  Ume  deaied  Macedonia  of  the 
barbarians,  but  was  in  his  turn  defeated  by  Brcn- 
nus,  and  compelled  to  shut  up  his  troops  within 
the  walls  of  the  failmsis.  Brennus,  however, 
now  turned  his  arms  agnin'^t  fJreeco.  Macedonia 
became  again  free,  and  Sosthenes  retained  the  ad- 
minielnHKiii  ef  dUn  dorinf  the  apace  of  nearly 
two  years.  Such  at  least  is  the  statement  of  Por- 
phyry, but  the  chronology  o£  these  events  is  ex- 
tniAw  fAmem.  Mbam  k  fadnded  by  the 
chronologers  among  the  kings  of  Macedonia  ;  but 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  he  ever  assumed  the 
foral  tidle,  which  he  had  at  first  expressly  refosed. 
(jliutiii.  zxiv.  5,  6  ;  Porphyft  ^  EuseL  Arm. 
voLLpn.  156,  157,  162.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

SO^THENES  (S^^iHTf),  of  Cnidus,  wrote 
a  work  on  Iberia,  of  which  Plutarch  quotes  the 
thirteenth  book.  (PluL  de  Flttv.  cc.  16,  17  ;  Vos- 
sius,  iie  HixU  GmtcU^  p.  500,  ed.  W'estermann.) 

SO'STBENES  (SsMMviit),  %  gem-eB^mver, 
Jbr  the  above  form,  first  suggested  by  Visconti, 
teems  to  be  oost  probably  the  correct  mode  of 
tmikug  the  imerlpaoB  ea  a  etitbttttd  gem,  which 

tlhtrs  have  rrad  S'tsidrs  or  Sosocfes.  This  is  one 
ef  the  many  examples  of  the  confusion  of  Greek 
Btmei  beginning  in  Sfx  Tha  Qmn  H  ta  intaglio, 
representing  a  Gorgon's  head,  in  that  beautiful  style 
which  did  not  prevail  until  after  the  time  of  Praxi- 
teles. (Stosch,  pi.  65;  Bmcci,  pi.  109 ',  Mm.  Borb, 
vol  iv.  pL  39 ;  Eckhel,  Pu-rre4  ijrav.  31 ;  Lippert, 
DaJdyliothek,  \.  ii.  70 — 77  ;  li.  Rochette,  Ltitre  a 
M.  Sckorny  PP.  154,  155,  Jd  ed.)  [P.  S.] 

SO'STRATUS  (Si^paTOf j,  a  yoalli  beloved 
by  Hercules,  to  whom  funeral  sacrifices  were  offered 
in  Achaia,  and  whose  tomb  was  shown  in  the 
atlgliboiilliood  of  Iht  town  of  Dyme.  (PteniL  vit. 
17.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 

SO'STRATUS  (Ssttrrporet).  1.  An  Aeoine^ 
iMi,  son  of  litodamas,  is  aOaded  to  bj  Herodotus 
■t  baring  made  the  greatest  profits  ever  realized  by 
a  sinele  commercial  voyage,  but  unfortunately  the 
ptriud  and  other  circumstances  of  this  sticcessfiil 
cnterpritt  tn  vboOj  aBknoim  to  vi.  (Hand.  iv. 

m.) 

2.  A  Syracnatn.   [Sosistratus,  No.  2.] 
8.  Son  of  AnTDtaa,  a  noble  Mteedonka  jovA, 
in  the  service  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  was  one  of 
those  imolicated  in  the  conspiiacy  of  the  pegea 
wataMBaitli,  far  wbfah  m  vm  put  It 
together  with  his  friend  tod  iWBcittt  Hei^ 

[UaRMOLAU&] 

4.  AcitiBenofChalcedon,wbobecanM  a  courtier 
of  the  Gaulish  king  Ca varus,  and  is  accused  of 
having  corrupted  the  natnmlly  good  disposition. of 
that  chieftain  by  his  liatteries.  (Polyb.  up,  Athen. 
H  p.  252,  c) 

5.  A  flute-player  and  parasite,  who  enjoyed  a 
high  phice  in  the  favour  of  Antiochus  il.  king  of 
Syria.  HIi  toat  wirt  adnitiid  bf  tfaat  nenarch 
among  his  boty-gMldti  (AthtB.  i.  p.  1^  «.  fLp. 
2«,  i.) 

6.  Fate  of  DdnMdm  tht  Ateiii 
vdltdbf  toBMiniiMSocnlai.  [1LH.BJ 


SOSTRATU& 

SCySTRATUS,  Utenry.    1.  A 
wbo  Hfvd  in  the  tine  ef  Aogustm 

native  of  Ny*a,  and  a  son  of  AristCKlem 
was  an  old  man  when  Stnibo  wat  joiii^  (i 
xhr.  p.  560). 

2.  A  natif*  «f  Phtntgwait  <8liih.  'Bg^WLt. 
MiMidAii). 

We  kare  no  means  of  deciding  whether  It  v  » 
either  of  thete,  or  to  some  difl«mit  authe*',  tbc 

the  following  works  are  to  be  ascribed  :  —  ].  A 
work  on  £tru»can  historv  (Tvppffnttii^  Plat.  I^ani. 
Min.  c.  28  ;  Stob.  'PlarU.  Ixiv.  35).  '2  A 
work  on  animals  (Athen.  viL  pp.303,  b.,  51  i 
e. ;  Aelian.  //»/.  An,  v.  27,  vi.  51).  3.  A  wS 
on  legendary  history  (Mti9uc4  ^h**)^  Stak.  L  % 
c.  19).  4.  A  treatise  on  hunting  (Kwrfy-rr  ri, 
^toU  L  c  Ixiv.  33).  &  A  work  on  Thxace  (ti^ 
«iic4  Slob.  I.  e.  Til.  69).  8.  A  tmAm  «a  cKeM 
(Plut  de  F!uv.  c  2 ;  Vetnik  4€  Hiat.  Gmt, 
p.  227,  ed.  Weetennann.)  (C  P.  SLj 

8(ySTRATUS  (24»<rrpaTet),the  name  of  thm 
members  of  the  bniily  of  the  Asdepiadae.  1.  TV 
third  in  descent  from  Aesculapius,  the  son  of  Hip 
polochus  I.,  and  the  father  of  Dardanus,  who  nay 
be  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  eleventh  centaiy 
B.C.  (Jo.  Tzetzes,  OiU.  vii.  Hist.  165^  a  Akda 
BibL  Qr.  voL  xiL  p.  680,  ed.  vet) 

S.  The  eighth  in  descent  from  Aeocalapiiie,  the 
son  of  Theodorus  I.,  and  the  fiither  of  king  Cri- 
samis  II.,  who  lived  perhaps  in  the  ejghth  and 
seventh  ctntnriet  & c.  (Id.  sM.) 

3.  The  twelfth  in  descent  from  Ap*c-:!,-ipnis,  At 
son  of  Theodorus       and  the  lather  of  Nel 
who  Uvad  ia  ^  ttfanUi  eeatary  a.a  (Id. 
Poeti  .^Mt  «d  Jite     Hipptcr.  C^PM«^  wd.& 

p.  770.) 

4.  A  surgeon  of  Alexandria,  mentioned  in  tern» 
of  praise  by  Celsus  {Jh  Med.  vti.  pndL  p.  137), 
who  may  be  conjectured  (from  the  nam^s  of  h:s 
apparent  contemporaries)  to  have  lived  in  the  thini 
century  B.  c.  (See  also  Cok  TiL  4,  14,  pp.  IMt 
151.)  Sprengel  says  he  was  a  eeleliraled  lithotjv 
mist,  but  of  this  there  is  no  evidence.  Ue  vpeen 
l»  ba^  given  tone  aMmlkii  t»  the  iil|ttl  if 
bandages  (Galen.  De  Fax.  c  102,  103,  TtL  zvm. 
pt.  i.  p.  8-23  i  Mioetas,  cc  469,  482, 484),  aid  il 
probably  the  sane  peittB  who  wrote  aoac 
gical  works,  which  are  quoted  by  several 
authors,  hut  are  not  now  extant.  (Aelian,  Dt  XmL 
Anim,  r.  27,  vL  51  ;  Schol.  Nicand.  Tier,  w,  565, 
747,  760,  764  ;  Schol.  Theocr.  M  L  1 15  •  ;  Athen. 
DeipH,  vil  66,  90,  pp.  303,  31-2.)  Sec  also  Gai  n, 
De  AnUL  ii  14.  voL  ziv.  p.  184  ;  and  Ganoponiun, 
D»  FAr,  &  7.  (8pni«el%  OmA,  der  ArxnmL  ed. 
1846.)  [W.A.G.1 

SO'STRATUS  (a«i<n-pBTos),  artists.  Th«e 
I  at  kett  faor,  if  not  iha,  Oreciui  attisti  m- 
tioned,  of  this  name,  who  have  been  frt-quci  dr 
confounded  with  one  another,  but  whom  Taicnch 
hae  distingixMied  «i«h  »Mh  rfdll  nd,  Iv  lb 
moot  part,  correctly,  {fiftmkm  4,  UUL  Jbal* 
pp.  278,  282,  foIL) 

1.  A  statuary  in  hronse,  the  sister's  son  ef 
Pythagoras  of  Rhegium,  and  his  disciple,  fionrishtd 
about  01.  89,  B.  c.  424.    (Plin.  A*.  //.  xxxir.  4. 
s.  19.  §  5.)    None  of  his  works  are  mentioned. 
%  or  Chiee,  the  inilnulor  ef 


*  In  this  Msaage  (as  Dr.  Kosenbaum,  the  editer 
of  tha  Btw  «ditioB  of  Sprengd^ft  History,  (mdbI^ 
for  arfwTpti  we  thould  iwd  arfrrparofc 
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mmtam  uxth  in  that  teries  of  seven  artists, 

wYvoTn.  Arirtoclw  of  Sic^on  was  the  first,  and 
in  tia.»  the  last  (Paosw  n.  9.  §  1 ;  conip.  Aris- 
<M.Ss  >.  Xhesa  it  knm  difRculty  in  fixing  the 
t\e*  c»C  t.U€*«i?  artists ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
obcible  date  for  bostratus  U  that  assigned  to  him 
r  MUllar,  nMiely,  about  01.  95,  a  460.  Pn- 
.w\ivs  ^f.  c~  ">  only  mentions  his  name,  saying  no- 
ting of  sanv-  of  hia  works;  but  Polybins  (iv.  78) 
ifofusft  VMS  uMl  8MlnMWi  in  on^nnCiflii  wtlb 

v\.odr>ru.a,  made  a  hronKo  statue  of  Athnnru  which 
raa  dedi(».te<i  at  Aliphera  in  Arcadia.  The  name 
f  MaotUodonu  daet  not  oeew  dwwliara;  bat 
*%u«anms  (viiL  26.  §  4.  s.  7)  mentions  this  same 
itntiie  .-14  the  work  of  Hypatodorns^  an  artist  who 
Iouri:>hed  between  01.  90  and  01 102,  and  whose 
kAme  might  easily  be  eofnyCed  into  Bm^bitnu. 
Pati'^niaa  does  not  mention  Soatratat  in  connec- 
tion with  Hypatodorus ;  and  Polybius  does  not 
\Aentiry  Mm  with  the  ffuOm  Pfeatlia;  bat, 
frtun  a  cnmparison  of  the  two  passages  with  the 
ooe  iirat  quoted  from  Pansaaia^  the  inference  i«  at 
Wm*  fioliiibia  that  they  refer  t»tlM  MOW  artkt. 

A  stiitiiary  in  hronze,  whnm  Pliny  mentions 
■a  •  centempoianr  id  Lyaippos,  at  OL  114,  a.  o. 
823«  the  date  of  Alamidai^  diMiL  (KiT.  xsaOf, 
8.  s.  19).    Even  if  we  make  all  allowance  for 
Pliny's  practice  of  grouping  together,  at  some 
marked  liiatorical  epoch,  artists  who  w«te  only 
partially  Oil— Pfliwy,  we  «n  huSfy  Mppoee 
this  Sostrattis  taiaift  been  the  same  person  as  the 
preceding.    Bat,  M  the  other  hand,  considering 
mtm  fevqaently  dflhiMt  Vrnnches  of  art  were  cul* 
tiratfd  bv  the  same  person,  thpro  is  much  prnlia- 
bility  in  Thi«nch*s  conjecture,  that  he  was  iden- 
tMl        tile  tcXkfwhiig, 

4.  The  son  of  Dexiphanes,  of  Cnidus,  was  one 
of  the  gieat  architects  who  flourished  daring  and 
alhsf  tiia  We  flT  Akmder  thaOrMit  Hebdh 
for  Ptolemy  I.,  the  son  of  Lagus  at  the  expense 
of  800  talenta,  the  celebrated  Pharos  of  Alexan- 
dria, Vn  connection  with  which  we  have  one  of  the 
noaenma  ezamplia  iMotded  of  the  contrivances  to 
which  artiHts  have  resorted  to  obtain  their  share  of 
the  posthumous  fame  which  their  patruns  desired 
to  ■oaopoUse.    It  is  relaU^d  that  Sostmtoa,  BOt 
being  allowed  by  Ptolemj*  to  inscrilx;  his  own  name 
,     upon  hit  woik,  xasorted  to  the  artihce  of  secretly 
ctfving  hia  MOW  in  4mp  laClen  kt  m  mm  «f  1A» 

buildintj,  which  he  then  covered  with  a  softer 
,     mavuiaL,  on  which  he  inKhbed  the  name  of  the 
king:   ui  ihSB  mm,  Imwtim,  Ibt  tlory  appears  to 
be  an  invention  ;  for  Pliny  aspmsly  mentions  it  as 
,      an  instance  of  the  magnanimity  of  Ptolany,  that 
Ibe  permitted  the  name  of  the  architect  to  be  in- 
•cribed  upon  the  building.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  12. 
S.18;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  7;>1  ;  Snid.  and  St<'ph.  Ryz. 
J       a  «.  ^dpet;  Lucian.  de  t'ofmcnl.  liut.  62,  vol.  ii. 
1^  69).  Tha  aNldtaet  also  embelKiliad  bis  native 
dty,  Cnidas,  with  a  work  which  was  one  of  the 
j       voadan  of  ancient  architeetore,  namely,  a  portico, 
vctlMBadt^  Mppovtiiiig  a  tBtvaea,  wUcli  s^^ad  as 
^       apromeuade,  and  which  Pliny  {f.  c.)  calls  prnMfia  I 
,       wWglMK  This  phrase,  taken  in  connection  with 
iMteVmntioD  of  the  work  in  tba  planl  mmilnr 
^        f<rro<ts\  ju^'t,'e8ts  the  idea  that  the  edifice  of  Sos- 
^        tiatns  was  a  continuous  series  of  porticoes  sur- 
iMading  an  enclosed  space,  perhaps  the  Agora  of 
^        the  city.   Pliny  further  informs  us  that  Sostratns 
'Wai  Uie  first  who  prectf  d  a  building  of  this  kind. 
(Win.  t  e.;  Luciou.  Amor,  ll,  ToL  ii.  pk408;| 
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Orelli,  ad  Philon.  Btfz.  it  SfL  Mirac.  1,  p.  78 ; 
Hirt,  dttck.  d.  Baulnnst,  vol  il  p.  160 ;  R.  Bo- 
chette,  Lettre  iL  M.  Sokom,  p.  406,  2d  ed.) 

&  Am  mgmnt  of  precious  stonea,  vlMie  name 
appears  on  several  very  beautiful  cameos  and  in- 
taglios, which  are  enumerated  by  Haoul-iiochetie 
(Zettrv  a  JIf.&ikra,  pp.  lM,1M,Mad.)L  Tba 
form  CflTPATOC,  which  occurs  on  some  of  thfsn 
stones,  is  evidently  the  same  name;  but  we  are 
not  quite  prepued  la  MMft,  willi  Baoil'llodialla, 
that  *'  the  reading,  which  is  not  Greek,  could  only 
proceed  finom  the  inadvertence  of  tha  artist**  It 
may  be  so,  bat  It  nay  aha  ba  tint  l^fyarai  wia 
a  softened  pronunciation  of  the  name. 

The  explanation  suggested  by  Winckelmann,  !n 
his  account  of  the  gems  of  Baron  Stosch,  —  that 
thf  form  S^Tparet  mam  only  on  gams  of  later 
workmnnship,  the  engraver  of  which,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, wbhed  to  pass  than  off  as  works  of  Sostra- 
taa,  ht  was  earelew  ia  tba  asMatlan  of  bts  fer- 

C^ry  —  appears  according  to  the  testimony  of  R. 
Kochette,  to  be  ncntived  by  the  existence  of 
weAs  arMA  an  ovMently  of  genuiaa  ntiquity, 
and  which  bear  the  name  in  that  form. 

6.  To  the  above  artistt,  whom  various  writers 
iMHiBe,  mast  atU!  ba  wiAtA  ana  imvbs,  a  medallist, 
whose  name  appears  in  full  on  some  coins  of  Ta- 
rentum,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  ilaoul-Rochette 
appears  very  likely  to  be  correct  in  ascribing  other 
medals  of  Tarentum,  and  of  Thurium,  which  are 
inscribed  with  the  abbreviations  2n  a!i<l  2.^12,  al- 
though from  the  frequency  of  nomeii  beginning 
with  this  syllable,  especially  among  the  Greaka  of 
Southern  Italy,  it  is  impossible  to  be  quite  sure 
that  he  is  right.  (R.  Rocbette,  ^ettra  d  Af.  &iorM, 

•y.)         ,  CP.  a] 

SOSUS  (lAroi),  artists.  1.  Of  Pergamus,  a 
worker  in  OMMai^  and,  accwding  to  PSnj,  tha 
MteeMnlidar  aB  wbopflwCiMdIhatan  Ha 

made  the  pavement  of  a  roiaa  H  Paigamva,  on 
which  ho  imitated,  \ij  means  of  little  colourtKl 
pebbles,  the  floor  of  an  unswept  room  after  a  bitn- 
quet,  whence  it  was  called  &o'dp«rrof  oUos.  The 
fragmenta  of  the  meal,  which  had  fallen  to  the 
floor,  were  exactly  represented,  and  in  the  ocDire 
was  a  cantkanu^  with  a  dow  aot  of  It, 

the  shadow  of  whose  head  waa  seen  on  the  water 
in  the  vessel,  and  other  doreo  were  simning  them- 
•ehaa  on  fke  odgo  of  the  canthams.  (PKn.  Hi  JV. 
xxxvi.  25.  s.  60).  An  imperfect  copy  of  the  cotitral 
part  of  this  moaaic  (at  first  mistaken  for  the  ori> 
ginal),  wai  Ibind  in  llaMia^  Vnh  at  TtvoK,  in 
1 737  {.yfus.  CapitoL  iv.  69),  and  a  more  perfect  copy 
was  found  at  Naples  in  1833.  (Muller,  Airlinul. 
d.  Kunst,  §  163,  n.  6.  §  322,  n.  4,  ed.  Welcker.) 
One  or  two  other  moMfag  bane  ban  supposed  bf 
some  aiiti(}iiarie8  to  be  copies  from  works  by  So«us, 
but  on  grouuds  entirely  coujecluraL  (See  Nagler, 
Kiitat/erlmkam,  •,9,y 

We  have  no  information  respecting  the  art!st*s 
age  or  country,  but  it  ia  clear  that  he  must  have 
lived  daring  or  idkar  tho  dedino  of  paintings  vhisb 
;  followed  the  Aloxandrian  period,  when  the  art  had 
degenerated  to  an  ornament  of  luxury,  when 
bomly  and  evan  gnUaqae  subjects  were  greatly 
admired  (comp.  Pvrkicvs),  and  when  the  elaborate 
imitation  of  minato  dataiU  waa  priaad  abova  avaiy 
other  quality. 

Z  A  medallist,  whose  name  appears  in  very  fioe 
characti'rs  on  the  prow  of  the  vessel  carrying  the 
heroine  ilistiaea,  which  is  the  ordina^  ty^  of  lha 
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nnmrrnni  coiiiB  of  IlitUaca  in  Euboea.  Raool 
Uocbette  ranarka,  that  it  U  reiy  corioat  to  find 
tiM  aitfat^  vmm  drat  engraved  «i  «M  of  ft  ciMt 

which  are  p'-rliaps  the  most  abundant  of  any  "f  the 
Greek  medal*,  aad  that,  too,  ia  a  part  of  Greece 
which  had  httan  fonidbad  no  otfar  aacMiple  of 
■Qch  an  usage.  (JBL  BaAtH^  UUm  d  Af.  Sckom^ 
f.  97,  2d  ed.)  [P.  &] 

SO'TADhiS  (2wTa8i}x).  1.  An  Athenian  comic 
poal  «f  Ihft  Middle  Cotaedy  (Said.  «.  «.),  of 
whoae  plajs  we  hate  the  t-vo  following  titles, 
'EyKktiOfifycu  or  'LyK\tiofA.tyoi  (Ath.  vii.  p. 
293,  a. ;  Antiatt.  p.  102),  and  TIaftikttrputfuw 
(Ath.  ix.  p.  3fi8,  a)  Both  thes«  ar«  erroneously 
Mcribed  by  Soidaa  and  Eudocia  to  the  more  cele- 
bnted  peirt  af  MmMb,  «Mi  vfcan,  indaad,  the 
comic  poet  was  so  frequently  confounded,  even  in 
ancient  timet,  that  Athenacaa  (viL  pb  293,  a.)  ex- 
pre&!ily  diatinguifthea  then  ham  one  uollur.  (Fa- 
bric ^tW.  Gnux.  voL  iu  p.  495 ;  Meineke,  Frag. 
Cbm.  Graec,  toL  i.  p.  420,  roL  iil  p.  585.) 

2.  A  native  of  Maroneia  in  Thrace  (or,  according 
to  ftUten,  of  Crete,  but  he  i«  generally  called 
Mapwr«i'Ti}t),  flourished  at  Alexandria  about  B.  c. 
*J80.  He  wrou>  lascivious  poems,  called  t^XOaxts  or 
•fawiSot,  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  whence  they  were 
also  called  'IteviKol  \6yoi.  (Suid.  s.r.  ;  Ath.  xiv. 
p.  620,  a. )  They  were  alto  called  2«midf  ta  ia/iaTo. 
(SarnH.  klL  L  «.)  Aa  oUmt  anmplM  of  tUa 
species  of  coinpositinn,  Athenaeus  and  Piiidas  men- 
tion the  works  of  Alexander  tlio  Aetoliao,  Pyres 
(or  Pyrrhus)  the  Mikatea,  Alan^  Thwdarai, 
TimochaiidaB  and  Xenarchus.  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  648) 
ascribea  tha  bwnnning  of  this  species  to  Sotadei, 
who,  aa  «dl  aa  Ins  succeasor,  Alexander  the  Aeto- 
lian,  wrote  in  proee,  whOa  I^ria  and  Simua  wrote 
in  metre ;  but  there  is  some  error  in  thb  state- 
ment, for  we  have  express  information  respecting 
tha  kind  of  metre  which  Sotades  employed.  It 
would  seem  that  Sfitade<t  carried  his  lascivious  and 
abusive  satire  to  the  utmost  lengths  ;  this  appears 
to  he  what  Soidaa  neaaa  hy  calling  him  lai^n 
vi<r6(is.  The  freedoms  which  he  took  at  last 
brought  him  into  trouble.  Aooordiqg  to  Plutarch 
(Op.  Mor.  p.  1 1,  a.)  ha  mftib  ft  TBhaoient  and  gross 
attack  on  Ptol.  :ny  Philadelphus,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  marriage  with  his  sister  Arsinoe,  and  the 
king  threw  him  into  prison,  where  he  rotted  for  a 
long  time.  According  to  Athenaeus  c\  tbft  paet 
attacked  both  Lysimachus  and  Ptolemy,  and, 
having  fled  from  Alexandria,  be  was  overtaken  at 
CuiBTU  by  Ptolemy's  general  Patrodua,  who  shut 
llim  up  in  a  leaden  chest  and  cast  him  into  the  sea. 

Of  his  works,  we  possess  a  few  Unes,  and  the 
Mlowlng  titles: — "ASwcit  (Hephaest.  p.  8,  ed. 
Gaisford)  ;  'A/ia^aV  (Said.)  tls  ^5ou  >coTa^a<rii 
(Suid.) ;  (it  BiAcoTtxqy  (iSuid.)  s  'iAicu  (Uephaast. 
p.  21);  IV>fipre»  (Suid.). 

The  metre  which  he  gonorany  used,  and  which 
was  called  after  him  the  Hotadecm  verse,  ana  look 
ft  l^jon  Tatrameter  Bcachycatalectic 

ftdmittii^,howerer,  of  several  variations.  (Hephaest. 
pi.  63 1  &UL9d  aiiphut.si.  p.  319). 

Athenaeus  (xir.  p.  620,  e.)  refers  tn  commenta- 
ries on  Sotades  and  his  works  by  his  son  Apollo- 
Bina,  and  (Tarystins  of  Pergamus.  He  appears 
to  have  had  many  imitators.  Of  the  Latin  poata, 
£nnia%  U  Aoctas,  aad  others,  are  said  to  bava 
towpoiftd  potna  af  At  lana  ^aciaa;  and  evsD 
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among  Greek  churchmen  A  rim  waa  acrnsed  W 
Athanasius  of  writing  in  a  atvle  appraaduiif  ta  da 
••Satodaaa  paama.**  (Fablfck  BK.  d9l»Mft.  ari.i 
pp.  495,  4M  (  CUmoo,  F,BL  ynL  SL  ak«. 

p.  600.) 

S.  Aa  AAanha  philosopher,  wk^  vntftftldk 

on  the  mysteriea.  (Suid.  *.  r.) 

4.  A  philosopher  of  Bysautinm,  of  wboa 
know  nothing  but  his  name.  (Suid.  s.  v.)  IP. 

SOTEIRA  (a^ravftXL«.**theaftwia«  goiit^r 

( Lat.  So^rita),  occurs  as  a  surname  of  eeveTal  f-rrt"..^ 
divinities  in  Greece,  e.  1.  of  Artemis  at  Pec:w  r. 
Megaris  (Paus.  i.  40.  '§  2,  44.  §  7),  jU  TrofXf* 
(ii.  31.  §  1),  at  Bocae  in  Laconia  (iiL  22.  §  9> 
near  PeUene  (riL  27.  §  1);  2.  of  Penepkane  a 
Laoonia  (UL  IL  |  9).  is  Aicftlift  (viK.  SI.  1 1); 
3.  of  Athena  (Schol.  ad  Phi.  p.  90.  ed-  Rahnkca; 
Aristok /ae(.iii.  18);  and  4.  of  Kiinosnia  (Piftd. 

ati&9ft.)  fi«>s.) 

SOTER  <*the   Saviour**  (IjI. 

StnMdor  or  Sotpa}^  oeeara  aa  the  suznamc  of  o^- 
Teral  dirinities : — 1.  of  Zeos  in  Argos  (Psml  a 
20.  §  5),  at  Troeaene  (iL  31.  §  14),  in  Lococa 
(iii.  23.  §  B\ at  Messene  (iv.  31.  §  5),  at  Mariticieia 
(viii.  9.  §  1 ),  at  Megalopolis  (viii.  ^0.  §  3  ;  coop^ 
Aristoph.  JtoH.  1433  ;  PUa.  JK  N.  uxiv.  b). 
The  sacriiices  offered  to  him  were  called 
( Plut.  AroL  53.)  2.  Of  Helios  (Pauv  viii.  dl.  | 
4>,aDdS.of  BaeehfM.  (Ljeoplu9M.)  rL^^&J 

SOTER  (la-TTf  ),  the  Preserver.  asurMSasf 
Ptolemaeos  I.  kiiu  of  I^ypt,  aa  weU  aa  of  mmmi 
af  tiia  other  lalar  Gnakloiig^ 

SOTER,  JULIUS,  is  supposed,  on  the  anthoeiiy 
of  an  inscription,  to  have  been  an  artist  in  tW  fine 
species  of  mosaic,  which  was  practised  under  the 
Roman  emperors ;  bat  the  matter  is  open  to  o.^r.- 
troversy.    The  inscription  (Orelli,  /r:srr.  f.<j».  N  . 
4262),  mentions  the  name  of  Sotcr  a»  I't  i<>>. > 
QuADRiGCLARi,  whidi  Waldkar  and  others  h.v  e 
explained  in  the  al)ove  manner;  bat  Raoul-R- 
cbette,  with  more  ingenuity  than  sooad  judgmcot, 
Wftgi  fiarward  Tarioaa  argaasents  fer  saftfiaf 
fortf,  and  so  turning  the  artist  into  a  baker ! 
(Wekker,  Hkein,  Mum.  toL  L  p.  289  ;  lliUca, 
ilfviadL  A  JTaait,  §  S22,  D.  4 :  R.  nedianftr 
a  M.  Si'honu  pp.  44.1-445,  Sd  ed.)       [P.  S.] 

SOTE'RIA  (S«m}p^a),Le.,  the  pers<mific»boQ 
of  safety  or  recovery  (Lat.  Stdm)  wau  worshipped 
as  a  divinity  in  Greece,  and  bad  a  Tem{^e  aiid  a 
stotuc  at  Patrae  (Paus.  vii.21 .  §  2, 24.  §  J ).  [  I.^ ) 

SOTE'RICHUS  (2ttrT^p<x«*).  1.  Of  Aki- 
andria, a  distinguished  muMcian.  (Plot  <U  Mia.  2.) 

2.  Of  the  Oasis,  an  epic  poet  of  the  timp  f 
Diocletian.  Suidas  (s.  v.)  menticms,  as  his  wodu, 
an  EncoBBram  an  Diadvtian,  a  poea  afttiflad  Mm* 
ftapiKck  ^froi  AioKvcrtoird,  in  four  hooks,  cn^ 
Pantheia  of  Babylon  {rk  xaera  Hdi^tmif  Bofo- 
Aifalar),  SDodMr  an  Aiiadna  (fk  uirk  'fl^iidfcp^ 
a  life  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  a  poetical  history  of 
the  takii^  of  Thebes  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
entitled  IIMmt  ft  'AXt^wtpuucor,  and  others.  .K 
scholiast  on  Lycophron  (486)  quotes  a  passage 
from  his  KaXuiuPiOKd.  (Fabric.  fhfJ.  xU. 
iii.  p.  52  ;  Vossius,  <{r  flint.  Grace,  pp.  293,  294, 
ed.  VVestermann.)  [P.S.J 

SOTK'RICUS,  .MA'lU'irS,  a  fr  edman,  fmn 
whom  L.  Crassus  purchased  his  Tukculan  viik 
(CI0;  JNV  25).  JL  OeUioa  (ni  2)  wkn 
mention  of  an  inferior  workman  of  the  name  «f 
Soterictts,  who  must,  however,  have  beea  a  tf> 
tumt  penoD  from  the  preceding. 
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BOTB^IDAS  (SbrnvaiBt),  a  gnninarian  of 

iidaurii«»  the  husband  of  Pamphila,  under  whoM^ 
me  he  pabiiahed  an  hUtoriad  work  in  thn.'e 
oka.  Tim  also  wivto  ■  wwk  on  Ortfiography 
70oypai^iear%  HoBWlic  questions  (Cv^^M 'Ofirf- 
cilsX  ^  Comrnentwj  on  Menandi-r  {trr6funitiu 
t  MdifoySpou)^  on  Matreo  {rtpl  ^tV^r),  on 
>medy  {rrmfk  jwpyMaiX  Mid  «  Bni|iidM  (fit 

Sittdas  has  two  articles  on  Soteridaa,  which  so 
ma\y  resemble  each  othM^diat  there  on  btoo 
mbt  of  th«ir  rfft>rrin?  to  one  and  the  same  person, 
tpgcmlly  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  constant 
Mke  «f  SaidM  to  mhe  dUhmH  aitfalM  ml 

f  th**  statements  of  different  writers  concerning 
ae  person,  without  tronl)lii^  himself  mooh  about 
heir  CMidMency.  TIm  riNn«  aeevmrt  ii  tdem 
mm  the  aoe  of  Suidas'*  articles  which  appears  to 
«  QOpiad  ftum  the  better  authority.  In  the  other 
said  «.«.  nofi^tAif)  he  makes  Soteridas  dM  fcther, 
iiHtead  of  the  husband,  of  Pamphik  ;  bat  the  fiwt 
»£  his  writing  under  her  name  appears  more  con- 
BStent  with  his  being  her  husband  than  her  father. 
Alsa,  dia  Commentary  oa  MoMUider  is  called,  in 
the  second  article,  a  Commentary  on  Homer  and 
Menander  ;  a  curious  oonjunction,  unless  the 
linraer  referred  to  lie  dw  poet  of  tke  Ttegie 
IM»-iad.  These  variations  are  of  little  mnsfqnpnci' 
in  iheiaselTM  ;  but  they  fuimsh  a  good  example  of 
tiM  aort  ef  melariah  eat  ef  wbidi  nraeh  at  ih» 
minor  Orr^k  literary  history  has  to  be  constructed, 
(tabric  BM.  Gnm,  toL  ii.  n.  4dti,  vol  vi.  p. 
»7».)  [P.  &] 

SOTION  {^lav).  There  appear  to  have  been 
three  or  four  philosophers  of  this  naaa«  The  fisl- 
lowingf  alone  are  worth  noticing:— 

1.  A  native  of  AlezanM^  tHto  fiaariahad  at 
the  close  of  the  third  ci'ntnry  n.  r.  (Clinton,  t\t$ti 
lltUen.  vol.  iii.  p.  526.)  ^iothillg  is  known  of  his 
paiaaMl  biitory.  Ha  ia  ahiafly  remarkable  aa  tbe 
author  of  a  work,  entitled  A«x8oxai,  on  the  suc- 
cessive teachers  in  the  ditferent  philosophical 
•ohaala.  It  is  quoted  Tery  frequently  by  Diogenes 
l>atTtius  (ii.  1-2,  2«).  v.  i^cXand  Athenaeus  (iv. 
p.  162,  e.,  dec)  It  consisted  of  at  laaat  23  books 
(Diof.  Laert  prmm.  1.  7).  Ha  waa  dto.  appa- 
rently, the  author  of  a  work,  irepl  Tdir  Tiimvos 

(Athen.  Tiii.  p.  336,  d.),  and  ef  a  wock 
entided  aUkAmi  i\*yxoi  (Diog.  Lafrt.  z.  4). 

2.  Also  a  native  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  in 
t^i-"  j\7<^  of  Tiberia«.  He  was  the  instructor  of 
.S'  iicca,  who  derived  from  him  his  admiration  of 
Pythagoras  (Seneca,  J^msf.  108).  It  was  perhaps 
th\%  Motion  who  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  on 
Anger,  quoted  by  Stobaetu  (FioriL  adv.  10,  xx.  53, 
liadT.«^]7,18,eftU.M,cxiiLl»).  Ptolawh 

»1k>  quotes  him  (Alejr.  c.  61),  as  the  authority  for 
c*nain  statameata  rejecting  towns  founded  by 
Alanto  «lM  Cheat  in  IfldK  wUdi  ha  iMd  hcud 
^r^m  his  contemporary  Potamon  the  Lesbian. 
\  ostias  conjectures  that  it  is  the  same  Sotion  who 
Sf^  Tzetxes  (Chiliad,  vii.  144)  as  the 
■•♦fcoiilj  for  some  other  suitements  relating  to 
vhiak  ha  pcobablj  draw  fima  the  flane 


8.  The  Peripatetic  philosopher,  mentioned  by 
A.  Qeliins  (,V.  A.  i.  H)  th»-  author  of  a 
••Mlhaeous  work  entitled  Kipas  'Afju^d*las,  is 
I^^Uily  a  dtfhnnt  pafMMB  from  aithar  af  the  pre- 

c^flmff.  (Vossius,  de  Hist.  Grarc.  p.  233,  &c.  ; 
iKhuU,  (JtKk  dtrgFieek,  Z«(.  toL  ii.  pp.  221,  676, 
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641 ;  nWe.  BM.  Gram.  v«L  L     874,  toL  fii. 

pp.       .'iO.',.  576.)  [C.  P.  M.l 

J?0ZU'MENU8,  HEKMEIAS,  SALAMA- 
NES,  av  8ALAMINIU8  (laKBiftdrtfs  'Epfitlat 
2ctf^o.u(fos,  Phot  BAL  Cod.  30  ;  comp.  Soxomen, 
H.E.  lib.  vi.  e.  82 :  'Epfulat  2m^6nfvos,  6  «rcd 
iaXoftinot,  Nkeph.  Callist  H.  E.  lib.  u  c.  i.), 
with  the  additional  epithet  ScuoLA.HTiccs  ;  usually 
called  in  Knglish  Sozomkn  ;  a  fireck  ecclesiastical 
historian  of  the  fifth  century.    l\v  was  probiibly  a 
aatiTa  of  Bathelia  or  Bethel,  a  populous  Tilh^^  in 
the  territory  of  Gaza  in  Palestine.    Hi*  grand- 
father was  the  first  of  bis  family  who  embraced 
the  Christian  rdigiaii,  biiag  faiflaaiwad  thaitto  by 
the  wonderful  recovery  of  Alaphion,  n  person  of  pro- 
nerty  in  the  same  village,  and  adamoniaet  who  had 
baaa  leHavad  by  the  prayan  eftha  aank  HOarian, 
aftor  he  had  resorted  in  %-ain  to  Jewish  and 
Heathen  ezordsta.   The  grandfather  of  Soxomen, 
with  seme  of  his  kindred,  fled  from  BetheUa 
during  the  reign  of  Julian,  fearing  the  vwlenee  ol 
the  heathen  multitude  :  but  they  appear  to  have 
returned  ;  and  the  grandfather  being  a  person  of 
some  education,  and  skilled  in  the  exposition 
the  Scriptures,  and  especially  in  solving  difficulties, 
was  much  esteemed  by  the  Christians  of  Ascalon, 
Gaa,  and  the  neighbonriag  parto  (SsMn. 
'  lib.  V.  c.  1       That  Soromen  was  born  and  educated 
at  Ik'thelia  is  inferred  from  his  familiarity  with  the 
locality  (ibid.),  and  AoBl  hia  failfanacy,  when  qui  to 
younf(,  with  some  persons  of  the  family  of  .Alaphion, 
who  were  the  first  to  build  churches  and  monaa* 
tcriea  near  BetheUa,  and  were  pre-eminent  in 
sanctity  (ibid.)  ;  a  description  which,  as  Valesius 
notices,  appears  to  identify  them  with  the  four 
brothers,  Salamanes,  Physcon,  Mabchion  or  Idal- 
chion,  and  Crispion,  mentioned  Iqrhfaa  Ib  aaaihar 
plare  (lit),  vi.  c.  32).    Vale<%iiis  supposes  Sozomen 
to  have  derived  that  great  admirutiuu  of  the  mo- 
aaatic  life  which  ha  sMwa  ia  various  parts  of  hIa 
work  from  his  early  intercourse  with  these  monks; 
and  it  was  perhaps  from  tha  first-mentioned  of  than 
thathedanYcd  WaewnmnMaf  Saknnaaa.  That 
ttic  early  life  of  Sczomon  was  spent  in  the  nt'it;h- 
bourhood  of  Gasa,  appears  also  from  his  fiuniiiar 
acquaintanoa  wKh  the  dapectnant  af  Zaao,  the 
aged  bishop  of  Maiiuna,  the  port  af  that  city  (lib. 
vii.  c.  28).    The  statement  of  some  writers  that 
Sozomen  'n-as  a  native  of  Cyprus  is  an  error,  arising 
apparently  from  the  corrupt  form  SoAa/tlvior,  8^ 
laminius,  in  which  Nicephonis  has  given  his  name. 
According  to  Valesius,  whom  Cave  foUows,  Soio- 
men  studied  civfl  law  at  Ihijtaa ;  bat  we  haTe 
not  been  able  to  trace  any  reference  to  this  cir- 
cumstance in  boxomen's  history  :  ha  pcactised  at 
the  bar  at  OooalaBtiaeple,  and  waa  adl  ann^  fa 

his  profession  when  lie  wrote  hiaUilaiy  (Ub.  ii.  c. 
3).  Of  hia  rabaequent  life  Mlhnf  Iffton  to 
be  known.    Aa  ae  nentioni,  te  tha  pielatoiy 

epistle  to  his  history,  an  incident  which  probably 
occurred  in  a.  n.  443,  he  must  have  survived  that 
year ;  and  Ceiltier  thinks  that,  from  the  manner  in 
whish  he  speaks  of  Proclus  of  Constantinople  (lib. 
IT.  c.  2,  ad  fin.,  TlpoKKov  iwtr potttvovros  t^i» 
KwyjTavrtvovwiKws  iKKKnaia»^  **  in  the  episcopate 
of  Proclus  of  Constantinople*"),  he  must  haTe 
written  after  th<»  death  of  that  prelate  in  A.  D.  446  ; 
but  we  think  the  words  do  not  necessarily  lead  to 
that  eonehuion. 

The  only  work  of  Sozomen  wkSdl  has  coma 
down  to  our  time  is  hia  'Eaa^ymartfal  imo^mf 
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JKMb  mMadka.  Hk  Ibvl  design  was  to 
•OHipidlcnd  in  this  work  the  whole  pariod  from 
the  ascension  of  Christ ;  bat  considering  that  the 
earlier  period,  to  the  orerthiov  of  Udnlm  by  Con- 
ataatine  the  Great,  a.  d.  S28,  had  been  already 
treated  of  by  oth(>r  writen*  among  whom  he  enu- 
merates Clemens  (apparently  moaning  the  Pseudo- 
Clemens  author  of  the  BmiaiUtmeg  or  the  CUmen- 
Una),  Hegesippus,  Africanus,  and  Eusebius  he 
contracted  hia  plan  to  far  as  related  to  that  p<'riod, 
and  cum—hmidad  it  in  a  iepaiato  trotkt  &  co"i- 
pendium  in  two  books,  which  is  now  lost  (//.  E. 
lib.  LI).  Hia  longer  history  is  ia  nine  books,  but  is 
Smparibsl  $  ftr  tiiongh  he  proposed  tobrinf  it  down 
to  the  seventeenth  consulship  of  the  younper  Theo- 
dosios,  A.  D.  439,  the  year  in  which  the  history  of 
Socrates  ends  (comp.  OraHo  ad  Imp.  Thmtdm.  mm 
tioned  just  below),  the  work,  as  now  extant,  oonoa 
down  only  alittle  later  than  the  deceaseof  theemperor 
Honorius,  a.  d.  423.  Whether  it  was  ever  finished 
according  to  the  author's  ila^gHt  or  wktdnr  some 
portion  of  it  has  been  lost,  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 
It  breaks  off  at  tho  md  of  a  sentence,  bat  in  the 
aiddla  of  admplort  Ibr,  wUla  tha  tida  oCtho 

List  chapter  promises  an  account  of  the  discovery 
of  the  relics  of  the  pronhet  Zacharias  (or  Zachariah) 
and  of  1l»  Pi«le>]lBrtyr  Stephen,  the  chapter 
itM'If  gives  an  account  only  of  the  former.  The 
work  was  divided  by  the  author  into  nine  books, 
and  has  {mfized  to  it  a  dedieatkai  to  Aa  onperor 
Theodosins  II.,  liiyos  Tp6s  r6v  cahoKp^Topa  0eo> 
Siiriov,  Oratio  ad  Imperatortm  Theodonum,  The 
first  two  books  contain  the  events  of  the  reign  of 
Constantino  the  Great ;  the  first  book  ending  with 
the  Council  of  Nice,  and  the  second  bc^'inning 
with  the  discovery  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  the 
irtlft  to  Jansalem  of  Helena,  tho  emperor's  mother. 
The  next  two  hooks  comprehend  the  reigns  of  the 
•ottt  of  Constantino }  tho  events  which  preoodod 
the  diaih  of  Oonctana  boiBg  fa  Ao  tfAd  hwdr,  nd 

later  events  in  the  fourth.  The  revolt  of  Julian, 
the  death  of  Coiutantius,  and  the  greater  part  of 
tho  OTonts  of  the  reign  of  Jnlian,  occupy  the  fifth 
book  ;  the  invasion  of  Persia  by  Julian  and  the 
death  of  that  emperor,  and  tho  reigns  of  Jovian, 
Valentiniau,  and  Valens,  are  included  in  the  sixth  ; 
tha  loign  of  Theodosins  the  Great  is  given  in  the 
iOTenth,  that  of  Arcadius  in  the  eighth,  and  that 
of  Ao  younger  Theodosius  in  the  ninth,  which 
last  boME,  aa  aliaady  noticed,  is  faqierfect.  It 
mav  be  here  obserwd  that  Kabricius  denies  that 
the  work  is  incomplete,  urging  that  the  discovery 
of  tho  loHei  of  Ae  prophet  Zadmriaa,  which  is 
tho  clo<>iiii;  incident  of  the  history,  occurred,  ac- 
cording to  the  authority  of  Marcellinus,  in  the 
oeventeenth  consolship  of  ThaodoiiaB  11^  a.  d. 
439,  the  year  to  which  Sozomen  proposed  to  bring 
down  his  history.  Even  were  this  statement 
accurate,  the  authority  of  Marcellinus  could  not  be 
permitted  to  overbalance  that  of  Sozomen  himself, 
who  distinctly  places  the  discovery  of  the  relics 
among  the  inddents  of  the  minority  of  Theodosins, 
whswaa  ThaodariM,  fa  Ua  oofonteenth  oonsulship, 
xva<  nearly  forty  years  nf  age.  Marci-lliiiu«,  how- 
ever, does  not  mention  the  finding  of  the  relics 
etdwr  of  the  pmphet  ZaehariM,  «aieh  Soaomen 

has  actually  related,  or  of  the  proto-martyr  Stephen, 
which  bosomen  proposed  to  relate  in  bis  last  extant 
chapter.  What  Maroellinns  dooa  mantiaB  aa  an  in- 
cident of  the  seventeenth  consulship  of  Theodojiioi, 
ii  tha  tiaMkliaa  of  tho  kttor  ndioi  frua  Jora* 


salw  toCoiiataMtinopia>1iyAo 

the  wife  of  Theodosius  (Marcellin.  Chrxm.^,  Tse 
discovery,  or  asserted  discovery  of  the  re&a.  was 
quite  a  diflerent  event,  and  took  plaoe  in  a.  a.  41 J 
[LuciAirtra,  No.  8],  long  batore  their  renovmL 

Sozomen  is  admitted  to  excel  Socrates  in  «tTle, 
This  was  the  judgment  of  Photius,  which  u  cxa»- 
tinned  by  later  critics :  bat  these  oooteod  fm  ikt» 
superiority  of  Socrates  in  sonndnesa  of  jadgiuraJ. 
Valesius  says,  In  writing  luatocy*  Sasaaara 
adopted  a  etyla  iwUhor  tame  aar  lipd>  fcat  of  a 

medium  character ;  which  style,  indee-d,  is  tcr-t 
suitable  for  a  writer  on  eodesiasticai  a&ixa.  And 
■DoeMi  raairaBii  m  am  jMsnoBsaoB,  pientv  w  wtytt 
of  Sozomen  to  that  of  Socntes  ;  an  opinion  t» 
which  wo  readily  subscribek   Bat  Socratea  exccfa 
SoBoaaea  in  jndgment  as  modi  as  he  fidla  abort  of 
him  in  eleguice  of  diction  ;  for  Socratea,  indeed* 
judges  exceedingly  well,  both  of  men  and  of  wr'*- 
siastical  events  and  transactions  ;   nor  does  lua 
history  etatafa  aaqr  thiug  except  what  ia  off 
and  importance :  there  is  nothing  that  yon 
expunge  as  superfiuons.   On  the  other  iMod 
am  fa  gaiouisn  thingo  of  a  IsifliBf  aod 
character  ;  such  as  the  dipn'5sion  in  the  fi-^t  b«pk 
(o.  6^  on  the  bailding  of  the  city  of  Hemoiui,  and 
oa  the  Argonants,  iraa  caniBd  Aa  ohip  Argo  m 
their  shoulders  for  pevenil  stadia  ;  al!<o  ili  jt  if 
scription  of  the  suburb  of  Uuhne  (at  Ancioch) 
which  la  eonlained  fa  tha  Ifkb  Mi  (c  19)  ;  alaa 
that  observation  on  btaa^  of  person,  when  spsah 
ing  of  the  virgin  in  whose  house  Saint  Athana»::is 
was  for  some  time  concealed  (lib.  v.  c.  t>)  ;  arid 
hutly,  the  ninth  book  contains  scanxly  any  thinf 
else  than  warlike  incidents  which  have  nothii^  in 
common  with  ecdesuistical  history."    But  it  may 
be  obnivad,ihat  however  the  last  remariL  of  Ta> 
lesius  may  be  intrinsically  just,  the  reni-  fault  nf 
which  he  oompUins  (and  the  compiaint  will  apphf 
ta  olbw  parte  of  dm  writ  Aa  vaH  aa  4ha  asfla 
book,  and,  though  in  a  le«is  degree,  to  Socratea  also) 
makes  the  work  more  valuable,  as  famiahim  ■»> 
tariali  frr  an  fateraadng  b«K  obicaia  pooad  id 
Roman  history. 

As  Socrates  and  Soxomen  were  contempormne«, 
it  has  been  a  question  which  of  them  first  publish«>il 
his  history.  As  they  commenoe  at  Aa  same  p-  int, 
and  profejis  to  terminate  at  the  same  point  (thotn:h 
the  work  of  Sozomen,  as  we  have  olMerved,  is  »• 
cemploio),  ft  ia  obvieos  that  one  bwrowed  at  kasl 
his  plan  from  the  oth'-r  ;  and  as  they  for  the  xamX. 
part  agree  in  their  statements,  it  is  probafaie  thai  the 

ledged  >ise  of  his  predecessor's^^ofl^.  Vak*  r.v 
on  the  ground  that  the  inferior  writer  ia  liluly  to 
be  the  plagiarist,  assigns  the  priority  la  SkbMss  % 
and  he  is  probably  correct.  The  ancients,  ia 
naming  the  two,  generally  put  Socrates  first  S^ 
zomen  has  given  much  which  Socratea  eoiits  ; 
cially  he  aboonds  fa  notices  of  i  * 
of  whom  he  seems  to  have  been  a  grmt  admirrr. 
Why  Sozomen,  supposing  him  to  be  the  later  of 
the  two  writers,  ahoold  bive  ondertaken  to  write 
a  second  history  of  a  p'^rind  which  bad  ju^t 
treated  of  by  another,  is  not  clear.    Titere  are 

feeling  ;  and  no  marks  of  important  theological 
diffeienco.  Possibly  ho  mar  have  thought  Socwies 
had  aal  aailWaatly  Mailed  Iba  HAm  iff  the 
asoetics,  and  tberenai  pablished 
with  tba  Tiaw  of  bwoMii^t 
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of  fl«OM  k  «M  «(  tiMW  abridged 

id  combined  in  the  Ilistoria  Tripartita  of  C'a^sio- 
irus.     [CAUioooRua,  Epipuanius,  No.  11.] 

The  Greek  text  of  Socomen  appears  to  hare  been 
r«t  pablished^  with  that  of  8ocmtes  and  the  other 
treek  eoclesia^'tiail  historians,  by  Hob.  StephnnuA, 
)L  Paria,  1544  ;  and  was  agnin  printed,  with  the 
j«tin  TCTuon  of  John  ChristopherMm,  bishop  of 
'hiche!«tor.  fnl.  fJcnova,  l'Jl"2.  It  was  also  included 
IT  i  tit  Uie  work  of  boc  rales,  in  the  odiUon  of  Va- 
i«i«a»  both  te  ili  wiginal  publkMioa  aai  fa  its 
,<»v«»ral  reprints;  and  in  the  edition  nf  Reading 
^SocaATM,  ficHOfcMmctfaJ.  There  are  LAtin 
miriiiiM  1>f  Ifwnlai  Ghristopherson,  wiiich 
liave  been  repeatedly  prnliA  vith  their  versions  of 
the  other  ecclesiastical  historians  [Socratks, 
ScHoi.ASTicua].  The  version  of  Chnstopherson 
extended  takf  to  the  first  six  booki  of  Sotomen  ; 
the  needful  supplement  of  a  version  of  the  last 
three  having  been  made  by  Fetrus  iiuilndus.  The 
abridfad  English  version  of  the  Qreok  nelaaiartif  1 
hi^torinrm  by  Parker  inchides  Socomen,  as  does 
aUo  the  Jt'reach  version  of  Coaiin,  bat  not  the 

gngliali  liMihlTiii  of  MMilk  Hnaar  (8o- 

CRATKS  ScHOLAsTirfs],  (Valcsius,  De  Vttis  ct 
SeiiftU  Soaratu  el  iiotomumi,  pwfixad  lo  hit  odition 
•f  ttatr  wnka ;  Voadna,  D»  Hktafkk  GrmeU, 

lib.  ii.  e.  20  ;  Fabric.  BAliotk.  Graee.  vol.  vii.  p. 
4-27  ;  Cave,  Hia.  IML  ad  ann.  439,  vol.  L  p.  427, 
ed.  Oxford,  1740 — 1743  ;  Dupin,  Nouv,  DAUotk 
de»  Amtenrs  Eodi*.  vol.  iv.  or  vol.  iiL  pnrtie  u.  p. 
UO,  ed.  Mons,  1691  ;  Ceillicr,  Autrurg  S<trre.i,  vol. 
xiii.  p.  689 ;  Ittigius,  XAe  BiidtotJuscu  J'airum^ 
paMiait  Walli  mmaimm  BrUammta;  Urdner, 
(yfdihilitjf,  part  ii.  vol.  xi.  p.  4.'.I5  ;  Wadtlington, 
llutorji  of  At  CSUro^jgmJi^ch.  vii.  ad  fin.) 


8PARTACUS. 


Ml 


%  BiPB  to  rrign  in  &  a  437  and  reigned  20 
ean.   Bo  was  succeeded  in  B.&  407  by  his  son 


with  Ilerraeias,  tlio  author  of  the  frrLsin  Gt  ntUium 
J'kUotopkorum  [iisaMBtAa,  No.  3],  but  then  is 
no  doabt  that  they  are  diffiatait  penona.  (  Fahtie. 
Lc.)  [J.  CM.] 

SP.\K(JAIMSKS  (Irapya-rltryii),  »on  of  To- 
myris,  queen  of  the  Massngetae,  was  surprised  and 
takaa  prisoner  by  Cyrut,  when,  according  to  the 
account  of  Herodotus  he  invaded  th;it  territory 
in  a.  c  529.  The  j  oung  prince,  overwheUned  by 
Wo«ifaBit7,pat  an  end  to  his  owa  Ui  (Boftd.  L 
21 1— 2U I  oeanra  teaU  sL  512 1  Jwtin, 
i.a.)  [B.B.] 

8PA1I8U8,  a  Maod  of  Ao  yonagai  PHayt  to 

«rhom  he  addre.osed  two  of  his  letter*  {Ep,  ST.  4, 
TUt.  3),  but  of  who;n  nothing  is  known. 

8PARSUS,  FU'LVIUS,  a  rhetoricttm.  neii> 
tioned  both  bv  the  elder  Senecn  (Conirov.  v* 
proocm.  p.  322^  Ettk  I  p.  M3)»  and  bj  QaiatilMB 
(vi.  3.  j  100 J. 

SPARTA  (SveEpra),  a  daagbtcr  of  EurotAs  by 
Cbttk  and  wife  of    Lacediiemon,  1>y  whom  she 


the  mother  of  AnucUis  and  Eurydice. 
(ApoBsd.  «.  10.  §  8X  nom  Imt  tbo  eityoT 
Sparta  was  b<»lii*ved  to  have  derived  its  name  ( Pnus. 
iii.  1.  i  8  i  SchoU  I^urm,  QraL  615).  iihe  was 
MMMCBtodl  OB  a  tnpoa  at  Anyolaab  fPMUitt* 
18.  §5).  [L.  8.] 

SPA'RTACUS,  the  oaaw of  aavexal kkiga of  the 
Cinmterisn  Bosporus. 

I.  iSecceeded  the  dynasty  of  the  Archeaoactidae 
(Wesselinir.  mt  h'vKi.  xii.  .51 )  f  Ak*  hkan.^ctidak] 
in  &&  43ti,and  reigned  untii  B.  c.  431.  He  was 
mnmM  by  kb  MB  tdoDOMk  (DM.ni.ll, 


yeaiB. 

SatyniB.  (Diod.  xiv.  93  ;  Isocratrra/x'nr.  p.  370.) 

3.  Succeeded  his  father  Leucon  in  u.  c.  353,  and 
died,  leovinn  his  kingdom  to  hit  am  PlU3fiodai^  ia 
ac.  348.  (Diod.  xvi.  31,  VJ.) 

4.  Son  of  Eumelus,  began  to  reign  in  B.  a  304, 
and  reigned  20  yoo»  fOiad.  Bb  100  f  no  Clte- 
ton,  A'twps  DufOnUt  hk  FmL  ffeHm.  vol.  ii.  pp. 
281--2tt5J  IW.aUJ 

8PA'RTACna  hf  hMk  a  Thndaa,  waa  nie* 

censively  a  shephprd,  a  RoI<lier,  and  a  chief  of  Knn- 
ditti.  Ob  one  of  his  predatory  expeditions  bo 
waa  Irican  prinoti;  and  aold  to  a  trainer  of  gladia- 
tors. In  &  c  73  be  waa  a  m«nber  of  the  company 
of  Cn.  Lentulus  Batiatus,  and  was  detained  in  his 
school  at  Capua,  in  readbesa  for  the  games  at 
Home.  Among  bk  fallear  priaraers,  principally 
Oauls  and  Thracians,  were  two  Oauliikh  swords- 
men, Crixtts  and  Ocnomai^  who  joined  with  bpar* 
tana  ia  aiging  their  connadaa  latbar  la  db 
attempting  freedom,  than  to  be  "  butchered  for  a 
Roman  hoUdav.*^  Of  200  gladiators  about  70 
baoko  oat  of  tho  nbool  of  IiMMalaa,  phmdwod  a 
cookVshop  of  its  spits  and  cleavers,  and,  thus 
armed,  passed  through  the  gates  of  Capua.  On 
the  high  road  they  met  aome  waggons  laden  with 
gladiators'  annoiir,  and,  SMsii^  it,  took  refogabitha 
crater  of  Vesuvius,  where  a  nuinher  of  mnaway 
slaves  joined  them,  bpartacus  wa«  Lhu!>en  leader  ; 
Crixus  and  Oaaomana  were  his  lientenants  ;  aad 
their  ravages  soon  excitPil  tho  alarm  of  the  Capuan 
people.  They  were  blockaded  by  C  Claiidiua 
Pulcher  [No.  86],  at  tho  bead  of  8000  aMa.  A 
wild  vine  covered  the  sides  of  tho  old  and  extin- 
guished crater,  and  on  ladders  twisted  from  ita 
■terns,  the  ftigitifoa  dwemdad  tho  Inat  awmiihla 
and  th(  rcfore  unguarded  side  of  thair  phMO  af 
refuge,  attacked  thair  boaiegers  in  tho  loar,  aid 
supplied  tbeaMdvoa  with  beOer  weapom  froan  tha 
slain.  Spartactts  now  proclaimed  freedom  to  sbvea^ 
and  the  numbers  that  docked  to  him  provin]  the 
impolicy  of  the  Roman  land-owners  in  preferring 
slave-labour  to  free,  the  desolation  of  Sulla's  war^ 
and  the  weakness  and  depopulation  of  Italy.  The 
eruption  of  a  handful  of  half-armed  men  devastated 
Italy,  tai  Ibo  ftol  of  Ibo  Atpo  to  tha  aovthonH 
moftt  comer  of  the  peninsula,  and  wao  little  !e«s 
daiMWoua  to  the  empire  than  tho  Haaaibalic  war 
iUm,  Bpartaaaa  waa  triaaipbant  tat  apwaido  of 
two  yenr«.  u.  c  73—  71.  In  73  he  defeated  Co^ 
sinius,  a  le^itus  of  the  praetor  Varinius  Glaber  ; 
next  Qkber  bnmrif  repeatedly,  capturing  in  ono 
action  his  war  horse,  lictors,  and  &so».  From  thio 
time  forward  Spartacus  waa  attendc<l  with  the 
accompaniments  of  a  Roman  procrasuL  He  ra- 
vaged Campania  and  sacked  Coca,  Naeifia,  aad 
Nola,  and  perhaps  Compsn,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Uirpiniaus.  He  was  absolute  master  of  Lucanui 
aad  Bvattfana.  and  phmd  garrisons  aad  laagaaiaaa 
in  Thurii  and  Meupontum.  Spartacus  was  as 
diaoeet  as  bo  waa  valiant.  In  the  midat  of  hia  roe* 
coMao,  and  with  40,000  mm  aadar  Uicewnad, 

he  Kiw  that  in  the  end  Rome  would  prevail,  and  he 
knew  that  victory,  while  it  awoUed,  disorganised 
his  hands.  Hia  Oaaliah  USamm  won  jealous  of 
their  Thnieiaa  comrades,  and  Crixus  and  Oenomaaa 
aspired  to  separate  commands.  Spartacus,  there- 
fore, proposed  to  his  army  to  make  their  way  to 
the  north  of  Italy,  aad,  fadoc  tho  passes  of  tha 
Aif%to  iOmmm  wf  lUr  l>  th«i 
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la  •>&  79  Ui  inln  caatoiagd  70,000 nen.  Th« 

MDBto.  now  awakened  to  its  danger,  wnl  two  con- 
wihr  wmiet  waiut  him,  and  the  pmetor  Q.  Airiu 
e»«p«ralad  imk  •  iMid.  Orixns  had  mmAj  m- 

panUed  bimtelf  from  Spartacas,  and  was  routed 
and  slain  by  Arrios,  near  Mount  Oarganus,  in 
Apulia.  Oenomans  had  fallen  previoaaly.  Spar- 
taeus,  Xtent  on  escape  ratlMr  thaa  vklocf*  pntnd 
northward  through  Piceniim.  One  consular  nrmr, 
however,  under  Cn.  Cornelius  Lt-iitulus  [Lentu- 
Li's  CLODlANUa,  No.  24],  awaited  him  north  of 
the  Po  ;  another,  under  (lelliii*  I'nplicili,  pressed 
upon  hi*  rear.  Uo  attacked  and  dctcated  both 
Mpmlalj,  nd,  viA  s  Utier  irony,  forced  hta 
Roman  captives  to  fight  ns  gladiator'*  at  the  funeral 
gaioea  which  he  celebnUed  to  the  manes  of  Crixna. 
H«  had  aov  100,000  Mbaraa,nd  laedlttted 
aa  aMMk  on  Rome  itself.  The  consuls  of  7'2 
Miatiiiiied  a  second  defeat  in  the  territory  of  Pice- 
a«BL  Bat  mcoeM  was*  in  the  end  firtal  to  Spar- 
lMaa»  Hi*  vfetoriottt  banda  refaaed  to  eracuate 
Italy,  and  forced  him  to  return  to  the  south.  His 
winter-quarters  at  Thurii  exhiliited  the  spectacle 
of  a  great  fiiir,  whither  merchants  resorted  to  buy 
the  plundor  of  the  peninsula.  Spartacus,  it  is  said, 
interdicted  gold  and  tiirer  from  hit  camp,  but  pur- 
euMd  nPHi  nd  iron,  and  ettablisbed  announes  on 
a  large  scale.  At  the  rnriitirj  of  n.  r.  71,  there 
were  at  first  no  candidates  lor  tlte  praetorship.  To 
pnMlofs  WM  anigned  fiefvue  War,  nd  tiM 
name  of  Spartaais  intimidated  all  ranks.  M.  Li- 
cinios  Crustu  [No.  17]  at  length  otfered  himaeUl 
He  was  unanimoatly  elected,  and  munennn  irehm- 
teers  enrolled  themselves.  Eight  legions  were  sent 
into  the  field.  But  for  a  while  Tictory  remained 
with  Spartacus.  In  the  north,  whither  he  seems 
to  have  moved  early  in  llw  apring  of  71,  he  de- 
feated, near  Mutina,  the  procotisul  C.  Cassius  Lon- 
ginus  [No.  lUJ,  and  the  propraetor  Cn.  Manlius. 
In  the  leRHoTf  «f  Picennm  he  rooted  Mommim 
(No.  7],  a  Iciritti''  nf  Cmssin.  But  this  was  the 
Mm  of  his  mibroken  success.  The  Roman  legions 
had  been  dUMBfteaed  aad  dlMrguind  hj  deftal* 
Cmssus  decimated  the  soldiers  of  Miimniius, 
•nd  restored  discipline.  The  slaves  agun  divided 
themselves,  were  twice  defeated  by  CnMMa,  nd 
Spartacus  was  driven  to  the  exlieme  point  of 
Bruttium.  Crassus  drew  strong  lines  of  circum- 
vallntion  around  Rbegium,  and  by  bis  superior 
nambers  prevented  the  mmf»  af  tha  alaves.  The 
r^Tt  design  of  Spartacus  was  stamped  with  his 
usual  ffenius.  Sicily  bad  recently  been  the  theatre 
•f  a  fierce  and  desohiting  Servile  War.  It  wm 
suppressed  bat  not  extins:'ii"»hcd.  Ilnd  Spnrtacos 
once  cnNwed  the  staits  he  would  have  been  wei- 
vennd  hy  tiiMHndt  of  fcOowefi  nd  bMB  nMlir 
of  the  pranary  of  Rome.  The  "^ras  wore  nt  that 
time  swept  by  Cilidan  pimtes,  little  less  formidable 
thn  tha  davw  by  kad.  With  then  Spwiaew 
negotiated  a  passage  to  Sioily,  but  they  impoliticly, 
as  well  as  treacherously,  received  their  hire  and 
abandoned  him.  He  failed  in  an  attempt  to  pass 
ofar  to  Sicily  m  fafta  nd  arieker-boata.  aad  the 

works  of  Cra«sns  were  daily  rend^rin'::  e«cape  h-ss 
practicable.  To  stop  the  desertion  which  was  be- 
finafaif  la  thb  hia  tanks,  Sportacaa  cncified  a 
Roman  pfiaoDer  as  a  token  of  th^  tuTcy  his  fol- 
io wen  arfaht  aspect  from  the  beai^ers.  In  two 
afibctataftiea  hia  nay  aat,  Spattaev  hiat  13J00 
men  ;  but  he  finally  succeeded  on  a  tempestuous 
winter  B%h^  ia  ihcoving  lasctaea  orer  tha  iUoan 
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Rome  was  once  more  panic-Btruck.and  trr* 
although  esjoer  to  finish  the 
Boaad  QkPompey&om  Spadto 
Loariha  fi«a  Thrace.  The  jeaIou$  v  nf  tbr 
theaMaliaa  tsnaiaatad  the  contest.  Xb« 
vered  tinasdvaa  fiam  Spartacus  and  cbna  t*u 
their  conntrrmen  for  leaders,  Qnoin 
Apart  from  their  preat  chief  they  w<MPe  |x»w- 
Graiiicus  and  C'astua,  with  30,000  of  their 
were  shiin  in  the  neighbouihaad  of  Crotn, 
the  disgrace  of  Rome  was  in  part  wiped  oc  » 
the  recovery  of  its  eagles  and  fwsociL  Czmm 
now  repented  af  hie  applicatiw  ta  IPaaapew  as 
Lurnlhi?,  and  hastened  to  bring  the  w.-lt  t      -  fC 
Near  Petelia  ikartacua  was  once 
aad  defeated  u.  Qalaliaa  aad 

thr-  quaestor  of  CnissuH.    His  fo'lovrerak,  izwtead  ' 
hastening  to  the  Alps  and 
Thrace,  compelled  Spartacaa  to 
and  engage  Crassus.  Spartacus  attend  to  sc^^itmt 
His  terms  were  contemptuously  reject^.     H<r  tisp 
attempted  to  seize  the  shipping  in  the  iiarbuor 
Brundisium,  but  Lucnllus  had  just  hndad 
from  Epini^.    Near  th**  head  of  the  rirer  Siar" 
Spartacus  encountered  the  iiomaas  for  the 
time.  A  skinaiah  bet' 
and  the  slaves,  hroueht  on  a  general  (mraceorf- 
Like  Warwick  at  Bamet,  Spartacus  alew  hn  *sr 
hoiaa  fa  ftant  af  hia  anay«  nd  prepaiad  fcr  4aMl^ 

Long  after  victory  was  hopelt-s-s  he  was  tr»c?*d 
heaps  of  slain  ;  but  in  the  caniaga  that  cksaad  ts* 
day,  his  body  was  irTe{»rably  \aSt  Akmt  St^ 
of  his  men,  under  one  Publipor,  made  their  wir 
into  the  north  of  Lucania,  where  they  were  bkc 
and  slain  by  Cn.  Pompey,  who  boated  that  Cimam 
had  routed  the  sfaivM,  but  that  he  himaelf  had  est 
up  the  war  hy  the  roots.  Six  thouaand  fugilism 
impaled  on  each  side  of  the  Appian  road  lies»eee 
Capua  aad  RaaNi,aiaaalBd  tlM  feara  and  the  cmeltr 
of  the  conquerors,  nnd  contrasted  with  the  hnnanitj 
of  Spartacus,  in  whose  camp  at 
fcvad  aBfeiviaif  tan 

The  character  of  Spartacus.  like  that  of  Han- 
nibal, has  been  maligned  by  the  Koman 
Cieaia  eeanaaa  ^M^aat  af  Ua  aaMempo 


him  :  Horace  (Cbrm.  iiL  14.  19)  speaka  of  him  ss 
a  common  robber :  none  recognise  hia  gteatneas 
but  the  terror  of  his  name  surrired  to  a  bts 
period  of  the  empire  (Sidon.  ApoUin.  CWm. 

2.t3  ;  Themist.  Or,  ix  ).  Accident  made  Spartarw 
a  shepherd,  a  freebooter,  aud  a  gladiator  ;  aatan 

he  could  not  always  repress,  and  hia  effbrU  to 
reatnin  them  often  cost  him  his  popolaaty.  fiat 
hawaafohfaaaairaal  laaaadldMl  jnlihnk 

was  alile  and  valiant.  He  pn*ferred  hi<j  Thracitn 
cottage  and  freedom  to  the  throM  of  Italy.  (X 
al  eootetnporary  chaiaetara  Aaadad  dwells  viik 
most  complacency  on  those  of  Sertorins  and  Spr- 
tacus.  But  the  one,  nobly  bom  and  befittioglv 
trained,  sullied  his  name  by  the  murder  of 
Spanish  hostages  at  Huesca  ;  ifea  atiler,  a  peena 
hy  birth,  a  slavr  by  compiiloion,  saved  the  Hv«  of 
his  captives.  The  must  u.>rrible  guerilla  «'>»H^t«« 
recaidad  fa  hiitery  was  unstafaal  hgr  Aa lawsf 
his  conquerors,  and,  had  circnm<tance^  favwrred 
him,  would  have  rivalled  the  lame  uf  Yiriantbai 
aadWalhna.  (Fhrt.  Chnt  S— IS,  JNivpi  91,  OA 
Min.  n  ;  I-iv.  I'.pit.  xcv.  xcvL  xcvii.  ;  V»U.  il  30 ; 
floe  ill.  20  i  Kutxop.  tL  1 )  Orosw  r.  ^  IS; 
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lu,  ii.  C  i,  116—121,  B.MUhi.  109  ;  Front 

i.  6.  §§  2©— «8.  7.  §  6,  u.  4.  §  7,  5.  g  34  ; 
^ro^m.  Iftjst.  iii.  No.  1 67,  p.  254,  ed.  Oerlach  ; 
yro  I>g.  AIa%.  11.  §  50,  F«rr.  T.  2.  §  6.  <uf 

i.  2,  I^hilijip.  iv.  6,  Parad,  ir.  2,  Har.  Rap. 
i'arr.  Fragm.  p.  250,  Hip.  td.  ;  Ltican.  /Vwr* 
4  ;  Themist.  Or.  ix.  ;  Hor.  Cann.  iii.  14.  19, 
{.  16.  5  ;  Augustin.  C.  lAi,  iiu  '2G  ;  I'aiiof;. 
I  Sidon.  ApoUin.  r<irm.  ix.  253  ;  Plin.  //.  N. 
it  14  ;  T>iod.  xxxviii.  21.)  [W.  B.  D.] 
^AliTl  (Svo^ol),  £rom  the  rerb  aw«ipu^  and 
!idin.«1y  8i^iil«**dM  Mini  omit**  it  is  the 
;  giv(>n  tn  the  aimed  men  who  sprang  from  the 
fux"*  iaeth  sown  by  C>dmMi,«nd  were  belieTed  to 
w  aiMastam  of  dw  fif»  oldeit  ftmiliM  It  TMiM. 
oUod.  iii.  4.  §  1  ;  Paua.  iv.  §  1,  10.  §  1  ; 
oL  iMl  A  poilan.  likod.  iii.  1179,  ad  PkuL  Itilm. 

1 ,  ad  Eurip.  Phoen.  670^ad  Sopk  Antig.  128 ; 

A/ft.  iii.  101,  &c  ;  comp  Cadmus).  (L.  S.] 
.V  AUTIA'NMS,  DE'LIUS,  one  of  the  nix 
criptorea  Plistoria*;  Augu«tae  "  (sec  Capitoli- 
i).  His  name  ie  prefixed  to  biographies  of,  1.  Ha- 
imum  and  Aelius  Verus  ;  2.  Didius  .luliaiius  ;  ^. 
renu  |  4.  Pe&ceiuius  Niger  ;  5.  Caniailln  ;  6. 
«i  S  «f  which  th*  lint  finr  are  inscribed  to  Dio- 
uan,  the  fifth  to  no  one,  the  sixth  to  Con- 
iiitioe,  and  beuce  the  last  two  are  believed  by 
tny  to  be  ttom  m  diftimt  band.   H«  npeatadlf 

Snrasa  W»  that  hi-  had  cnmpowd  tlio  lives  of  all 
«  Mnperors  down  to  Hadrian,  beginning,  as  we 
Mi  infinr  firom  bn  troida,  with  Jnlraa  Omt,  and 
mii  h9  intended  to  eootinna  the  work  to  his 
vn  timo.    The  whole  of  the  ftnt  portion  <^  his 
.oours  has  howeTer  perished,  the  oolloetioa  whidi 
«us  the  title  of  tht  Augustan  Histoiy  eon- 
ifnctntr,  as  we  have  pointed  out  in  a  former  ar- 
icle   £CapitolinU8J,   with  Hadriauus,   and  it 
eema  rmry  doobtftil  if  he  ever  completed  his 
lesign,  since  Vopiscus  (Aurelian.  iniu)  oxprossly 
leclares  that  he  was  acquainted  with  no  work  in 
Am  Letfai  hsofftrnge  which  eontaioed  an  account  of 
the  c.ireer  of  Aorelian.  We  have  already  observed 
[Caimtolinus]  that  there  is  much  difficulty  in 
Mrigning  the  pieoea  ^ASA  km  this  lariea  to  tb«r 
proper  authors.    Salmasitts  found  in  the  Pal.itine 
MS.  the  wb«da  from  Hadriauus  to  Alexander 
Sevems  atlrilmted  to  Spar^us,  and  those  from 
the  two  Maximini  to  Balbinus  under  the  name  of 
Capitolinns,  and  hence  was  led  to  form  the  pro- 
haUe  eonjectore  that  Spartianus  and  Lampridius 
ILAimtnUVS]  were  one  and  the  same  pernon, 
whose  name  in  full  was  Adita  Iximpridius  Sf>ar- 
titmrnt.   For  the  editions,  translations,  &c.  of  8pa^ 
tittma  tee  CAFirouNua.  f  W.  R.] 

SPARTON  (2irefpT«v),  the  name  of  two  my- 
thical penonages,  the  one  a  son  (tf  Phoroneus 
lViM.fi.  16.  §  3%  and  the  odur  e  wd  «f  TSie- 
mnu.  (Pans.  vii.  6.  §  2).  [L.  S.] 

8PEI0  one  of  the  Nereids.  ( Horn. 

n.  wHl  40  :  Hoa  Theojf.  245.)  [L.  S.] 

SPE'NDIUS  (2wM«ot),   one  of  the  chief 
traders  of  the  Carthaginian  mereeiMuiea  in  their 
nwitetion,  after  the  close  af  tInFSnt  Ptaik  War, 
■•a  94L  He  was  a  CampnlHl by  birth,  hot  bad 
Iwn  a  slave  nnder  the  Romans,  and  having  made 
Ml  escape  entered  the  service  of  the  Carthaginians 
*a  a  Dieroenary  soldier,  whan  be  feaa  to  a  di»tin- 
guiihrd  pl.nce  hy  his  great  personal  strength  iind 
^■ng.  After  the  dose  of  the  war  he  became  ap- 
(wlfi  lan  be  ibeold  be  giftii  m  to  ibe 
^'^'n,  ndbMMeeiNtedbiBHMir  totbeotaMit 


in  fomenting  the  discontents  of  his  brothw  mer- 
cenaries, and  preventing  them  from  earning  to  any 
agreement  with  their  Carthaginian  masters.  For 
this  reason,  when  the  troops  at  length  broke  out 
int4)  open  mutiny,  he  wiis  chosen,  together  with  an 
African  of  the  name  of  Matho,  to  he  their  leadci; 
The  proceedings  of  the  two  joint  commanders 
j  during  the  war  which  followed,  have  been  already 
related  under  Matho.  Spendiua  was  at  length 
taken  prisoner  by  Ilamilcar  Barca  [IIamilcar, 
No.  8,  p.  329],  and  crucified  by  his  orders  before 
the  walls  of  Tunis :  his  body  eAerwaidt  Ml  into 
the  power  of  Matho,  who  crinsod  the  Carthaginian 
eial  Hannibal  to  be  su'-^jended  in  its  place  uptju 
ne  enea  (l'.>lyU  L  69,  &c.,  85,  8G  ; 
Diod.  zxf.  Aa  FMk  M7»  Em.  VaL  p. 
5&)  [E.  H.  B.] 

SPENDON  (Sir^i^ir),  of  Sparta,  one  of  those 
early  musicians  whose  paeans  were  sung  by  the 
Spartan  youtlis  at  the  Qvmnopaedeia,  with  those 
of  Thaletas  and  Alcman.  (PluL  Lvc.  28.)  [P.  S.l 
SPERA'TUS,  JU'UUa  We  possess  an 
elegy,  extending  to  thirteen  couplets,  in  praise  of 
the  nightingale,  which  was  first  published  hr 
Pithou,  and  afterwards  with  greater  cars  by  od- 
dastus  {Opuscula  Erot.  ri  Amat.  p,  7  l).  "  ho  made 
use  of  four  MS6.  Of  these,  three  mve  no  indi* 
cation  ngarding  tbe  anther,  bat  die  imrtb,  which 
belonged  to  the  niona»terv  of  St.  Oall,  bore  the 
title  Venma  Jmlii  SjtmUi  d»  PhUomtla.  We  know 
nothing  wbelioefer  ef  ^  pcnonage,  ner  of  the 
age  to  which  he  belongs,  except  that  the  piece  in 
question  was  imitated  by  Paulus  Alvarus  of  Cor- 
duba,  a  monk  of  the  ninth  century.  The  lines 
will  be  found  in  Wemsdorf^  PotL  Lai.  Minor,  vol. 
vi.  prt  ii.  p.  403 ;  comp.  vol  vi.  part  i.  p.  2.i5,  and 
in  lJurmunn,  Anthol.  Lai,  V.  14^,  or  No.  392,  ed. 
Mever.  [W.  R.] 

SPKRCIIF.I  rS  (2ir*px«<ii)'  a  The^salian  rivei^ 
god,  became  the  lather  of  Menesthius  by  Polydota, 
the  danghter  of  Pehm.  (Hon.  /t  xvL  174, 
xxiii.  14*2;  Apn11ad.iiLl4.l4s  PiKU.  L  37.  § 
2  i  Herod,  vii.  198).  £ L.  &1 

8PBltTHIA&  [HxnM.-] 
SPES,  the  personification  of  hope,  was  wor- 
abiifed  at  Borne,  where  she  had  several  temples, 
tbe  neet  tadent  ef  yMA  bad  been  built  in  n.  c 
354,  by  the  consul  AtiliatObhlbttS,  near  the  Porta 
Carmentalis  (Liv.  ii.  5],Z3d.  63|Xziv.  47.  xxv.  7, 
xl.  51 ;  Tac.  Aim.  ii.  49).  Tbe  Greeks  also  wor- 
shiped the  person  itication  of  hope,  Elpis,  and  tbef 
rekte  the  beautiful  allegory,  that  when  Epiuietheus 
opened  the  vessel  brought  to  him  by  Pandora,  from 
which  all  manner  of  erib  wen  eeattorad  over  dw 
earth,  Hope  (Elpis)  alone  remained  behind  (lies. 
Op.  et  D.  96;  Theognis,  1135).  Hope  was  re- 
presented hi  wetke  ef  aft  ea  e  yoattM  figmv, 
lightly  walking  in  full  attire,  holdinc;  in  her  right 
hand  a  liower,  and  with  the  left  Uftiog  up  her  gar* 
meat.  (Hirt,  MM.  pi  100 ;  Miller, 

Ane.  AriandiiM  Rem.  (  406.)  [L.  S.] 

SPEUSIPPUS  (Svf^vnnrotX  the  distinguished 
disciple  of  PUto,  was  a  native  of  Athens,  and  the 
son  of  Euryniedon  and  Potone,  a  bister  of  Plato 
(I)iog.  Laert.  iv.  1  ;  Suid.  *.  r.).  We  hear  nothing 
of  his  personal  history  till  the  time  when  he  ac- 
compa^ed  his  uncle  Plato  on  his  third  journey  to 
Syracuse,  where  he  di<*p!,iyf(l  cnnsideralilc  ability 
and  prudence,  especially  in  his  amicable  relations 
wilb  Dieo  (Ptart.  Dim,  e.  22. 17).  Hu  nmal 
wwth  ii  wcainlied  awa  by  tbaeiUngwpb»Tiaea» 
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tiwagh  only  tlM  ht  tutf  heap  dte  Hon  mspuing 
ridicule  on  hit  mtellectaal  endowaitnu  (Plut.  Di'»i. 
17).  And  indeed  he  i*  not  ooiaiMnblfl  eiUier  to 
Plato  oc  to  Aristotle,  though  the  Utt«r  a{>pean, 
•naOK  all  kb  Academic  antagoniits,  to  hare  deemed 
Speusippni  worthy  of  the  honour  of  beinij  refuted, 
and  ia  even  said  to  have  purchased  his  books  fur 
thiM  talenU  ( Dlog.  LaSrt  ir.  5  ;  A.  Oellins, 
Nod.  Alt  iii.  17).  The  report  about  his  sudden 
fiu  of  anger,  hit  avarice,  and  hit  propentity  to  to- 
IttptaMNuntM,  aM  pnbaUy  daiHvd  fran  b  ^'vy 
impure  source  :  Athenaeus  (vii.  p.  279,  e.,  xii.  p. 
64(>,d.)  and  DitMtenet  Laertius  (iv.  1,2;  corop. 
Md.  A  «i ;  TerWHan,  Apolog.  c  46)  «tt  aUnee 
aa  authority  for  them  scarcely  any  thing  more  than 
aome  abate  in  certain  letters  of  the  yoonger  Diony- 
tiuB,  who  WM  banished  by  Dion,  not  inthout  the 
CO- operation  of  SpaMipplt.  Having  been  selected 
by  Plato  as  his  successor  in  the  office  of  president 
of  the  Academy,  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  school 
ftr  only  e%ht  years  (b.  c.  347— 3:lo ).  He  died, 
as  it  appears,  of  a  lingering  paralytic  illness  (l)io^. 
Laert.  iv.  1,  3,  4).  Another  account,  at  variance 
vith  Aiii  ai^wart  to  imI  upen  %  minurftnCuidniig 
(&«.  ir.  4,  ib.  Iwtcrp  ).  From  the  list  of  his 
iiiiafoai  dialognet  and  commentariet  Diogenes 
lisfttiiia  glvat  ttt  an  cvmcl,  whMi  eontafaii  only 
titles,  which  do  not  alwavs  admit  of  any  conclusion 
as  to  their  contents,  and  the  scanty  notices  in  other 
writers  furnish  ns  with  little  that  can  supply  the  Tirfd 
or  throw  any  light  upon  them.  Speu^ippus  seems 
to  have  continued  Plato's  polemical  attacks  npon 
the  hedonistic  theory  of  Aristippus  ('A/>i<rrnnroi 
a',  n*pJ  'ifioini%  a',  ITfpl  wXairov  ti\  in  have  de- 
veloped 8onu'wh:it  further  the  idras  of  justitr  and 
of  (itf  ci^uen,  and  the  fundamental  principles  of 
lifUMieB  (lbpllMMM«iMf<  IIoXMv/«  nM 
vofxoQtaiaiX  He  appears  also  to  have  discussed 
the  idea  of  the  philoaopher,  and  philosophy,  and 
to  Yacn  tmled  «f  pneedlng  philoaophen  {^\6- 
co<pos  a\  Ufpl  ^iKoffo^tas  o',  or  Tltpl  <pi\o(T6(p<t>v, 
according  to  MeiMge^s  conjecture  ;  at  any  rate  a 
book  of  that  kind  is  quoted  by  Diogenes,  in  his 
liie  of  Parmenidea,  is.  23). 

His  efforts,  however,  were  especially  directed  to 
the  bringing  together  of  those  things  that  were 
mmikr  as  regards  their  philoeophk:  treataent  (Diog. 
Lafe'rt.  L  e.  5,  tidKoyot  rUr  irfpl  r-?iv  trpayptart'iav 
6fioituf  a' — t',  AuupiffM  Kou  wphs  rd  o/uota  ivo$4- 
0m'  eoetip.  Athenawis.  vil  patrira),  and  to  the 
derivation  therefrom,  and  hying  down,  of  the  ideas 
of  genera  and  speciea  lUiipi  ywSm  sal  «OAr  vayth 
fciyiMtrwy  [?}):  (br  in  Aa  ideiMto  h»  hai  di- 
rected his  att'-ntion  especially  to  whnt  thor  had  in 
COnUBOn,  and  to  the  mode  in  which  they  might  be 
caneeted  (Diodoras,  ap.  Diog.  LaSert^  /.  c.  2  ; 
Casanbon  is  hardly  correct  in  restricting  the  word 
lu^naru  to  the  mathematical  sciences).  Thus  he 
seems  to  have  endeavoured  to  carry  out  still  further 
the  threefold  division  of  philosophy  into  Dialectics, 
Ethics,  and  Physics,  for  which  Plato  had  laid  the 
foundation,  without,  however,  losing  sight  of  the 
mutual  connection  oif  theaa  taHMbaa  of  iMfloasphy. 
For  he  maintained  that  no  one  could  arrive  at  a 
eomplete  definition,  who  did  not  know  ail  the  dif- 
ftniMM  %jr  «M«h  lias  which  wai  to  ba  ddfaiad 

was  separated  from  the  rest  (Themist.  in  Arht. 
Ami.  J*<ttL  vid.  SchoL  as  ArittoL  td.  Brandis,  p. 
M,*.).  WMiPfaita,moiMV«r»hadlitfDnMied 
between  that  which  ia  lha  oljaet  of  thought,  and 
that  which  k  tha  tkj&dt  of  Muaona  pcNaption, 


;  between  ito  ■Mis.lti 
of  them  f  Sol.  bp. 
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betwaen  tfia  cagnMHi  tfw 

perceptioiu    He  endeavoured,  howeTer,  to 
how  the  latter  can  be  taken  up  and  tran  sforc-J 
into  knowledge,  by  the  assumption  of  a  pt- rc«'f»t«rT, 
which,  by  participation  in  rational  truth  {r^  Ks-i 
r6y  X6yo¥  dAndctav),  raises  itself  to  the  rank  :| 
knowledge.    By  this  he  seems  to  have  nniirr 
an  immediate,  in  the  first  instance 
of  conception  ;  since  he  appealed,  in  anpport  of  hit 
view,  to  the  oraaidefBtion  that  artaatic  aluQ  has  ss 
feondathii  oat  ta  aMMMia  lallvfiy,  Vvt  Ib  bb 
errinp  [wwer  of  distinguishing  between 
that  is»  in  a  ratioaal  perception 
tt^  MMi.      145,  &&>.  n* 
he  endeavoured  to  seise  men  Altfnctly  by  srp*- 
rating  iu  kinds,  the  difBwaoM  htlween  vfascb  he 
considered  would  naoh  from  the  difference  he> 
tween  daeprindphtomriUdiAiyaibMMd.  Thm 
he  distinguished  essences  of  numbers,  of  sixc, 
soul,  while  Plato  had  referred  them,  as  aeparat^  <di-> 
finitudes,  to  the  ideal  numbers  (Arist.  AfeL  vi  2, 
11,  xii.  10,  de  Anima^  i.  2  ;  lamblich.  ap.  ^V-. 
Edoff.  i.  ft62).  Neverthelett  Spenaippoa  mba  antt 
have  leuuguliad  aomattfing  onBHWM  is  ^baaa  £!> 
fcrent  kinds  of  essences,  inasmuch  as  in  t]u  fiiii 
place  he  set  out  from  abaolute  unity,  and  xvganial 
It  aa  a  (bnnal  principium  lAUk  they  had  ta  ee» 
mon  (Arist.  Met.  vi.  2,  p.  1028,  xiv.  5,  xiii.  f  5 
comp.  llavaisBon,  Speuttppi  de  Frimis  Rerum  Frm- 
dfnis  Plaata^  Paris,  1038),  and  in  the  next  place  be 
appears  to  have  pratuppoaad  multitude  and  moh^ 
formity  as  a  common  primary  element  in  their  cot^ 
position.    But  it  is  only  the  difficnitxea  which  fed 
him  to  make  this  and  similar  dafTiaiSaiM  fkmm  tha 
Platonic  doctrine,  of  which  we  can  get  anv  c?rir 
idea,  not  the  mode  in  which  he  thought  he  had 
ahviitled  thota  diflkvltiM  by  diad^niahit  dil^ 
fercnt  kinds  of  principia.    The  criticism  if 
totle,  directed  apparently  i^ainst  SjpettaiMaa,s^«s 
how  maa  totialfed  hg  wm  with  tfw  toodftrtiw  af 
the  original  Platonic  doctrine.    With  thit  devia- 
tion firom  Piato^s  doctrine  it  connected  another 
which  taket  a  wider  nnge.   At  the  ultimate  pria* 
cipium,  Speusippus  would  not,  with  Plato,  re» 
cognise  the  Good,  but,  with  others,  who  doubilMj 
were  also  Platonics,  going  back  to  the  older  Theo- 
logi,  maintainad  dnt  the  primordium  or  prindpia 
of  the  universe  were  to  be  set  down,  indeed,  as 
causes  of  the  good  and  perfect,  but  were  not  the  good 
and  perfect  fttaU;  which  muaC  mfaarbe  nfMlsd 
as  the  result  of  MnaiBted  existence,  or  development, 
just  as  the  aeeda  of  planta  and  aahnatt  an  not  the 
folly  fbraied  planta  ar  atdflMli  thwitlvaa  (AihiL 
Met.  xiv.  1.  ,%  liii.  7,  xii.  10.  «L  Afc.  i.  4  ;  Cfe 
de  Nat.  Deor.  i.  IS  s  Stob.  BoL  I.     862  ;  1W 
phnitt.  Met  9).  Tm  idliBUrtt  |rinwidiMa  ha  de- 
signated, like  PUto,  at  the  abaehttel^aM^hal  wnNI 
not  have  it  to  be  regarded  at  an  mi$Aip  entity, 
since  all  definitude  can  only  be  the  result  ef  de- 
velopment {ib.  xii.  7,  ix.  8,  xiv.  5  ;  ttttft  Be* 
vai!.8on,  f.r.  p.  II,  c^c).     When,  however,  vritli 
the  I'ythagoreans,  he  reckoned  the  Om  in  Uie 
series  of  pood  things  (Aritt.  BtJL  Nk.  L  4).  k 
prohably  conceived  it  only  in  its  opposition  t^  t^f* 
manifold,  and  wished  to  indicate  that  it  was  ban 
thaftaeaadnot  fran the  jlfiwi^fW, tfttht gesd 
and  perfect  is  to  be  derived  (comp.  Arist  3/^.  ■si v. 
4,  sdi.  10  ;  Ravaiasao,  Le.  n,  1&,  &ci  ^'etrr^ 
thdeea  Speutlppni  to—a  to  Im  allMidvinl 
activity  to  the  primordial  tuiitv,  as  inseparsfaly  be- 
kx«h«  to  it  (Gia 'Hoor,  L  13; 
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tTirmc.  Felix  Octoo.  19  ;  Aritt.  Metapk.  xii.  7  ; 
iavalMon,  pp.  2'2,&c.),  probably  in  order  to  explain 
low  it  oould  groWf  bj  a  proccM  of  aelf-develop- 
'i»'nt,  into  the  good,  Bpirit,  Ace.  ;  for  spirit  also  he 
ii»tiDgm«hed  from  the  une^  at  well  as  trom  tlie 
|Ood,  and  the  latter  agaiB  htm  pleasure  and  pain 
;Stob.  KcL  Pk^.  L  1  ;  cotnp.  ArixL  Melaph,  xir. 
I,  JiUh,  JVmx  Tii.  14 ;  lUvaiaMm,  p.  20).  Less 
vwtli  — tie*  fc  tk»  rtNMpI  rf  Speuwppiu  to  find  a 
Biore  suitable  exprcission  fnr  th<^  mateiW  pdnci- 
pium,  the  indefinite  duality  of  Plato  {Akkfknr, 
4,  5,  comp.  2, 1,  xiiL  9),  nd  to  eooDMl  tks  itel 
n ambers  of  Plato  with  mathematical  namben 
(comp.  Havai«son,  pp.  29,  Slc^  &&,  88,  &&,  44). 
Widi  hia  Pythagoriiing  aid*  of  tVMtiiif  tba 
dadtfine  nf  namben  we  gain  tome  acquaintance  by 
means  of  the  extracts  of  his  treatise  on  the  Py- 
tha^'orean  numbers.  {Tkeoloffututna  Ariihmeiica, 
ed.  Paris,  p.  d.)  [Ch.A-B.] 

SPllAKRUS  (2i;>ar^T),  the  charioteer  of  Pe- 
lopa,  of  whom  there  was  a  monument  in  the  island 

M.fl,  V.  10.  §  2.)  [LS] 

8PUA£RUS  {i^tupo$\  called,  aupvently  from 
tlM  cooatry  «r  Ma  Urtk,  Tknwfmlt  by  Diogvnes 

1>aerlius  (vii.  177).  andUopvnBfvlT-qs  by  Plutarch 
(OfeoM.  c.  2),  was  s  nluloaoj^er  of  tlie  Stoic  icbooL 
He  Btadkd  tol  mamt  Stna  «f  Othan,  and 
wiirds  undar  CTaanthes.    He  lived  at  Alexandria 
during  the  reigns  of  the  first  two  Ptolemies,  having 
gone  there  apparently  at  the  invitation  of  Ptolemy 
PkitadMphna.    Ha  also  tanght  at  Lacedaemon, 
and  was  believed  tn  have  had  considerable  influence 
in  moulding  the  character  of  Cleomene«.  (Plut./.  c.) 
He  WM  te  considerable  repute  among  the  Stoics 
fnr  the  aociUMy  of  his  definitions  (Cic.  T«fc.  iv.24. 
§  53).    Diofeaaa  Laertius  (L  a)  and  Atheoaeiu 
(tiH.  p.  8S4.  a.)  toll  a  Italy     tha  dtottaiMi 
niann«-r  in  which,  on  nne  occasion,  by  the  help  of 
his  sttbtla  disliartions,  he  lavad  himaaif  Croa  the 
iwoMnqr  ot  waunuag  tan  at  dm  dmb  flooBiTra 
by  a  trick  played  upon  him  1>y  king  Ptolemy.  He 
was,  arcoiding  to  Diogenes  Laertius,  the  author  of 
iAm  following  works  and  tnatiaet : — I.  IIspl  idopm. 
2.  Tltpk  aToix<^  aw4ppiam,    SL  Htfit  ntxV'- 
4.  n«pl  ^AaxitTTwr  (on  the  atomic  theory).  5. 
tlpos  rds  drinovs  icei  rd  ftSwAo.  ti.  lltpl  aur^n}- 
flvv.    7.  Iltpi  'BfUKkthmt  i  SlarpieMf,   8L  Ilffpl 
TTjt  tJ^ut^i  itard^tofS.    9.  Tltpl  kuBi^kovtos.  10. 
UtfA  optinu    1 1.  Ilfol  *admf,  in  two  booka.  12. 

trttcT}^  iT-i),\(T«IcT.    Athciiat  im  (iv.  p.  141  b.)  quotes 
from  the  third  book  of  this  work.    16.  Dspl  At^ 
KMifryow  aid  3lsaydTaiit,  la  thiM  Mta.   It  doot 
not  appear  whether  it  is  this  woric  or  the  preceding 
which  is  quoted  by  Plutarch  (Ifc  5.)    16.  lltfi 
fioirrueiis.    18.  Atd^ayot  ipttrU 
fol.    19.  n«pl  Twy  'ZfHT^aitmf  ^KwTOipoiv.  20. 
H*fA  6f4oUer.    21.  ncpl  Zfm¥.    22.  n*p\  i^tus. 
23.  n«p2  T«r  dpTiAtyo/iivrnw.    24.  n«pi  Koyov. 
25.  nt^  vAWto».   26.  n<^  96tm,    27.  n«/i) 
Bcwdrov.    28.  T^x*^  8»aA«miof,  in  two  books. 
29.  n*pl  K«ni7iipqHh-s»y.   30.  Os^  d^t/^SoKtmp. 
SI.  Wpiados.    Naot  ff  tei  «a  aav  Mrtrat 
I*iopene5  La^us  (vil.  17^),  mentions  a  trcatiRe 
by  Cbr^-sippus  against  some  of  the  viewa  enter- 
triMd  by  Sphaeraa.  (Fabric.  ML  Or,  ^  Hi. 
^  A76  ;  Vossius,  i/<f  Graec.  p.  140  ;  SchoU 

<M.deT(Jrieck.LitL  vol.  ii.  p. 216.)  [CRM.] 
SPHETTUS  (S^nrrrJs),  a  MB  of  TiMsen, 
With  hk  bnthcr  AaapldjriMik 
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from  TroeMne  to  Attica,  where  two  demi  wei« 
named  after  him.  (Paus.  &  80.  §  8  ;  Steph.  Byz. 
$.v.)  [L.S.J 

SPHINX  {l.i.iyt^),  a  monstroin  being  of  Gretk 
mythology,  is  baid  to  have  been  a  daughter  of 
(Jrthua  and  Chinaera,  bom  in  the  country  of  tha 
Ariiiii  (  Hps.  Tfieop.  326),  orof  Tvphon  and  Echidna 
(ApuUud.  iii.  5.  §  8  ;  SchoL  ad'Eurip,  Phoem,  46), 
or  lastly  of  Typhon  and  CUaMam  (SdMl.  ad  Bm, 
and  Eurip.  l.c.).  Some  call  her  a  iMtural  daughter 
of  Laiua  (Pans.  iz.  26.  $  2).  Kespectiiw  her  atoy 
atThdmndhwfloaaaelioB  wKh  thototooTtha 
house  of  I^ito^aee  OKniri  !^.  The  riddle  which 
she  thect  proposed,  abe  is  said  to  bare  kamt  from 
tfao  Mmm  ( Apollod.  HL  5.  |  8),  or  Ldus  himself 
tai^bl  hot  the  mysterious  oracles  which  Cadmiit 
had  received  at  Delphi  (Paus.  ix.  26.  §  2).  Ac- 
cording to  some  she  had  been  sent  into  lioeotia  by 
HeiB,  who  was  angry  with  the  Tbebans  for  not 
having  punished  I.aiii»,  who  had  c.irrifd  off  Chry- 
sippus  from  Pisa.  She  is  said  to  have  come  from 
the  most  distant  part  of  Kthiopfat  (i^oOod.  t «.  f 
SchoL  ad  Eurip.  Pkoen.  1 7(iO)  ;  according  to  others 
she  was  lent  by  Ares,  who  wanted  to  take  reve^go 
beeniM  Ondam  had  lUa  Ui  mo,  tba  dragSn 

(Arffvnu  ad  Ettrip.  Phoen,\  or  liv  Dinnysus 
(SchoL  od  H$$.  Tktog,  926),  or  by  Hjides  (linhp. 
nam  M%  mA  ■mwlMUy  say  that  tlw  vat  out 
of  the  women  who,  together  with  the  daughten  «l 
(Cadmus,  were  thrown  into  madness,  and  was  me- 
tamorphosed into  the  monstrous  figure.  (SchoL  ad 
Eurip,  Phmn.  45.) 

The  legend  itself  clearly  indicates  from  what 
quarter  this  being  was  believed  to  have  been  intro< 
duced  into  Greek  mythology.  The  figure  which  sbo 
was  coMeived  to  have  had  is  originally  Egyptian 
or  EtUopjaa ;  but  after  her  incorponuion  with 
OiwfaHi  itoiy,  bor  figure  was  firioariy  aiodiflad. 
The  Flgyptian  Sphinx  ia  the  figure  of  an  un  winged 
lion  in  a  lying  attitude,  bat  the  upper  part  of  tha 
body  k  bimwn.  They  appear  in  Egypt  to  bava 
been  set  up  in  avenues  forming  the  approaches  to 
templea.  The  greatest  among  the  Egyptian  repre- 
aentations  of  Sphinxea  k  that  of  Ohmeh,  which, 
-with  the  exception  of  the  pa«%  k  af  mm  block  of 
stone.  The  Egyptian  Sphinxes  are  of^en  called 
Mpda^trffts  (Herod,  ii.  175  ;  Menandr.  Eragm, 
p.  4 1 1,  ed.  Memeke),  not  deosribiaf  thtfa  as  Mk 
beings,  but  as  lions  with  the  upper  part  htman^  to 
dktinguiah  them  from  those  Sphinxea  whooo  unper 
pailwMllMlofaihoepar lai^  TbtMaamitMa 

of  a  Greek  Sphinx,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  nf  a 
winged  body  of  a  lion,  having  the  breast  and  upper 
put  of  a  waam  (Adka,  H.A.m,1\  Aaaoa. 
Gripk.  40  ;  Apollod.  iiL  5.  §  8  ;  SchoL  ad  Bmip^ 
Pkom,  806).  Greek  Sphinxes,  moreover,  are  not 
always  wpimaiad  in  a  lying  attitude,  but  appear 
in  different  poaitions  an  it  might  suit  the  fiuiey  of 
the  sculptor  or  poet.  Thus  they  appear  with  the 
face  of  a  niniden,  the  hrea^t,  feet,  and  cIhwm  i«f  a 
lion,  the  tail  of  a  serpent,  and  the  wings  of  a  bird 
(SchoL  ad  AristojJi.  Ran.  1287  ;  Sopli.  Oed.  Tyr, 
391  ;  Athen.  vL  p.  253  ;  PaUephaU  7)  ;  or  tba 
foia  part  of  tha  body  k  that  of  a  lion,  and  tha 
lower  part  that  of  a  man,  with  the  claws  of  a  vul- 
ture and  the  wings  of  an  eagle  (Tieta.  od  JLffcopiL 
7).  SphhMMt  wort  frequently  iatiadacad  by  week 


In  tlie  Boeotkn  dialect  the  name  waa 
(Hoi.  naoa.  S26k  wbM  tboMOW  of  tha  Beaa- 
»fani>l^.  (Hto.aMtikr«.l&) 
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artists,  as  omamenU  of  architectural  and  other 
works.  (Pmmi  iiL  18.  I  8,  IL  I  2  ;  Eurip. 
Elect.  471.)  [L.S.] 

SPHO'DRIAS  {2tpoipias\  a  Spartan,  whom 
Cleombrotne,  on  bis  return  from  the  invMion  of 
the  Theban  territor}%  in  B.C.  37ih  left  behind  him 

hannoftt  at  Theapiae,  pbdog  the  third  part  of 
the  alKM  (tlwir  tqfpdir  wirttiymt)  ante  Ui 
command,  and  entrusting  bim  with  all  the  money 
he  had  brought  from  home,  with  which  he  detirad 
him  to  hire  nMnmiita.  Not  long  after  this,  and 
at  a  time  when  hie  country  was  at  peace  Mith 
Athens,  Sphodrias  was  induced  to  take  the  foolish 
and  unjostifiable  step  of  invading  the  Athenian 
territory.  Aooording  to  Diodorus,  he  was  instigated 
to  it  by  private  order*  from  ('Icomlirotiis,  acting 
without  the  authority  of  the  KphurH  ;  while  from 
Xenoflhon  and  PluUrch  we  gather  that  he  was 
fcunpered  with  by  J't-lopidas  and  (lorgidas,  who 
wished  to  embroil  Athens  with  Sparta,  and  whose 
Buaglad  Wb«i  nd  Hattary  Sphodriai,  tod  at 
onee  and  vain  and  weak,  was  unable  to  resist.  He 
MOordingly  led  forth  his  troops  from  Thesmaa, 
Willi  tlw  nffofaiMd  fatfff^***  at  surprising 
MMOS.  When  the  day  l)r.>kt-,  however,  he  had 
•dvanoed  no  fortbar  than  the  Thhasian  plain, 
where,  according  to  cue  itatement  presenr^  by 
riutarch,  las  soldiers  were  terrified  by  a  light, 
which  appeared  to  flash  from  some  temples  at 
Elensis.  Sphodrias  of  course  was  obliged  to  aban- 
don his  enterprise ;  but  instead  •fiaCreating  quietly, 
he  wiintoiilv  aiMi'd  to  t!ie  ernspemtinn  of  the 
Athenians,  by  driving  ofi  cattle  and  plundering 
houaai.  Tlw  B^hm  feiMghl  ktai  to  trial  for  his 
life,  and  his  guilt  wr\s  so  dear,  not  to  speak  of 
the  policy  of  conciliating  Athens  by  his  condemna- 
tion, thai  Iw  did  Mt  dira  to  iwton  baan  nd 
mat  the  charge  in  person.  He  was  therefore  tried 
is  bis  absence,  and,  contrary  to  all  expectation, 
w«a  acquitted  through  the  influence  of  Agesilaus, 
who  had  weakly  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  his 
son  Archidamn*,  an  intimate  friend  of  Cleonymus, 
the  son  of  bphrxirias.  At  Leuctra  Sphodrias  was 
one  of  the  immediate  escort  of  king  Cleombrotus, 
and  perished  in  the  battle,  B.c.  371.  (Xen.  //«//. 
T.  4.  8§  15,  20,  &c.,  vi.  4.  §  14  ;  Plut.  Aaes.  24, 
2&,  Pdop.  14  ;  Diod.  XT.  39.)  {K  B.] 

SPHH  AHl'TIDES  (^(PpayntSft),  a  surname  of 
a  class  of  prophetic  nymphs  on  mount  Citbaeron  in 
BoeetK  wWm  tlMT  bad  agnlto  ediad  r^f«7<8Mir. 
(PluL  AriM, 9  i FUa.  is.  8,ift  fa.  t  Pint  Sympos. 
i.10.)  [L.S.J 

SPI'NTHARUS  {:Mwheapos),  of  HeiacMa  on 
the  Pontns,  a  tragie  poet,  contemporary  with 
Ari«tnphanea,  who  desiinmtes  him  as  a  bt^barian 
ajid  a  Phrygian  (Av.  7(i^  comp.  6ckol,),  lie  was 
also  ridiculed  by  the  ollMr  CQBllie  poeta.  Wa 
know  nothing  of  his  p!nr»,  except  two  titles,  pre- 
served by  buidas  (».  t.;,  vtpiKaiopitvos  'HfOJcAi}!, 
and  SipAv  aywru/n^*^.  He  appma  to  be  Aa 
same  person  as  the  Spinthanis  who,  according  to 
Diogenes  Laertius  (v.  92,  93 ;  comp.  Suid.  «.  v. 
wapeurrixu\  attemptod  to  pass  off  a  spuriooe  ta^ 
gedy,  entitled  llap9«y<nra~ou  a  work  of  Sophocle*  ; 
and  so  £sr  succeeded  as  to  impose  upmi  Herackidee> 
who  quoted  the  play  as  a  genubto  drama  el  8<^ 
pbodea  s  but  the  Alexandrian  grammarians  never 
pive  it  a  place  amonp  the  works  of  Sophocles.  The 
fiirjffry  was  also  aM-riVd  to  a  certain  Dionysius 
Metatheraenus.  (Fabric.  BibL  Cfraee.  vol.  iu  pp. 
211,  215»  Mi  Wakkai^  ^  MaL 


SP0NSIANU8. 
1034  :  Bode,  Getdu  d,  HeUm.  Dicklkmmtt^ 


(PS.  J 


pt  1,  pp.  48,  662.) 
sitniifinint  writers  of  tbia 
Uiuo.  LairU  ii.  20. 

SPI'NTHARUS  {:kwiwBapo%\  a 
architect,  who  commenced  the  rebuilding  of  the 

rU  temple  at  Delphi,  after  ita  deatmctiaa  by 
0L58.1,  B.&m  (Plna.z.8iiM  Tar 
tomple  ■was  nnt,  however,  finished  till  Ol.  7S,  ItC 
480  ;  so  that  the  architeot  eottld  aouDuelT  batr 
Uvad  toeeetbaaenplelieiieffbawailL  fP.  &] 
SPINTHBB,  an  agnomen  of  P.  Coni<>li,-< 
Lentulos,  consul  &  c  57,  and  of  Ua  aam»  £Ls»- 
TULUa,  Noa.  20  and  21.] 

gPITHaiDATES  (M^Mma.) 
sian,  wa»  one  of  the  commander*  sent  by  Phsr^-i- 
kizus  to  oppose  the  {la&i^-ige  of  the  Cjrean  Grrvi^a 
through  Bithynia,  a  c.  400.  [TTii  1 1  iiiifi  1  la 
H  r.  ,"!lf;  Spitbridatt'*,  nffcuded  with  Ph.iniafeirui 
who  wished  to  take  bis  daughter  as  a  concubioe. 
waa  iuduwd  by  Ijjrmiidaf  to  iwellftaae  (Im  eatnfik 
brini:incr  with  him  hi';  children,  his  troasnr.  s,  aid 
2UU  horoe.    His  defection  was  most  aoceptaye  t» 
Agesilaus,  who  gained  infaaaatfen  fim  lum  absat 
the  affiairs  of  Phamabozus.  {"^tn.  Anab.  yL5.  f7. 
UeU.  ill  4. 1 10,^^  3.  § 3;  Plat^^. ft,  Ly*,'2\-) 
2.  Satn^t  of  Lydw  and  Ionia  under  Dareiiu 
Codomannus,  was  one  of  tba  Pwaaa  muaasidef* 
at  the  battle  of  the  firanicu^.  in  B.r.  334.  in  which 
engagement,  while  be  was  aiming  a  blow  tram 
hebind  at  Alexander,  his  am  was  cut  off  by  Clei* 
ttts,  son  of  Dropides  (Arr.  Amih.  i.        15,  16), 
Diodoms  calls  him  Spithrobates,  and  ai»ceuB  t« 
eoolbond  bim  wkb  lOtbridatae  [MinimmAim 
No.  5.],  the  son-in-law  of  Dareius,  whom  Alex- 
ander ^w  in  the  battle  with  his  own  hands  *hue 
wan  Aiimn  lawiwia  ei  opRnnaBsea  m  lamwan  ay 
Diodoms  of  his  brother  Rhoesaces.    (Diod.  JcnL 
19,  20;  Wesa.  ai  loo,;  Flat,  Aim,  16,  de  Akm, 
Fort.  I  2.)  [B.  &] 

SPITYNCHAS  la  mentioned  by  Sa%  (CkL 
Artif.$.v.\  OS  the  engraver  of  a  preciou*  stone 
described  by  Gori  (Cremai.  Elruae,  iL  pL  9,  No.  1 ) ; 
hut  we  find  no  other  neliea  af  bim,  nor  any  ether 
instance  in  which  the  name  ocnirs.  We  ha»e 
nut  the  opportunity  of  reliemng  to  the  work  if 

Oori.  fp.aj 

SPO'DIT'^;  f2iri{8iof),  aeoname  of  Apv'  -t 
Thebes,  derived  from  evelds,  aehea,  becauM  his 
altar  cuBifatod  flfibaaabea  ef  Aa  Hstea  wUA 
had  bees  aMriamd  to  biau  (Pum.  ix.  11.  i 

5.)  [L.  S.J 

SPO'NOIA^  ooa  ef  Iba  jndioet  who  aequitted 
Clodius  for  his  Tiolation  of  the  raysteriaa  if  Ae 

Bona  Dea,  b.  c.  61,  is  probably  a  fictitious  name 
given  to  hiio  by  Cicero  in  ridicule.  (^Ciu  ad  Ail 
u  16.  §  6.) 

SPONSIA'Nl'S.  A  few  pold  coins,  of  half 
barbarous  workmanship  and  of  much  laiger  Bite 
tbaa  tbew  usually  issued  from  the  Roasan  inpmsl 
mint,  are  to  be  found,  chiefly  in  the  mii<M  .r  - 
Austria,  which  exhibit  on  the  obTeiae  a  maie 
biaidleM  bead  eamtoided  widiiqra,  and  ^  cfaa* 
racters  imp.  sroNsiAM.  while  on  the  rctt-rse  ii 
Stamped  a  doTioe  correnonding  minutely  with  thi 
eantabir  dssmtii  of  C  Minwraa  Angurinns,  sad 
the  letters  c  AUG.  The  name  of  Sponsianos  m 
totally  unknown  to  history,  and  no  plnusib'e 
conjecture  has  yet  be^  proposed  in  regard  to 
the  origin  of  these  pieOMk  (gAbd,  XWrn*.  Sum. 
voL  fi  p.  84a)  iW.  B-l 
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flPURINNA. 

a  beaatifiil  ynuth  of  servile 


SPURINNA. 


SPORUS 

orifin,  who  bon  •  striking  rMemblance  to  Poppaea 
8«bfaiii,  tiM  wife  or  Notbi  On  llMatirtharSi^i 

ill  A.  D.  63,  Nero  became  passinnately  fond  of  this 
vouth,  had  him  castimUKii  dxcaaed  as  a  woiBaa»and 
csllad  hf  tha  mm  aT  SiMm.  Ha  tuM  thb 
diagtiating  follj  to  far  aa  to  marn*  Sporus  publicly 
iu  Greece,  in  A.  D.  67,  with  ail  the  forms  and 
ceremonies  of  a  legal  marriage.  Sporus  returned 
with  Nero  to  Rome  in  the  following  jmt,  fled 
with  him  from  the  city  when  the  insarrection 
broke  out  against  the  tyrant,  and  was  present 
with  him  at  Mt  telh.  Otho,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  eompanions  of  Nero  in  his  debaach- 
eriea»  lired  oa  intamato  teims  with  Sporus  after 
him  ■BBiiriBB  U  tht  thmt  b«k  VitdBva  baring 
commanded  Sporus  tn  appear  as  a  ^rl  upon  the 
atage  in  tha  most  rf^gi^it^  oicumstances,  he 
I  andtoUiMblaaiaipatai  Ae  uidignity 


pot  SB 

(Dion  Cass.  Ixii.  2^,  Ixiii.  12,  13,  27,  Ixir.  8,'lxv. 
10  ;  Suet.  Ner.  2H,  46,  48,  49  ;  AuieL  Vict  Cats, 
6,  iS^Mf.  5  ;  Dion  Chrysost  OraL  zxi ;  Sttidas,  a-  v, 
Itmifms).  The  name  of  Sporus  is  fiuditt  to  mo- 
dem reader*  kj  iaimam  attin  iftB  Lord 
llervey. 

SPURI'LIA  OENS>  mfy  kmwn  from  cobs, 
for  the  Spurilius,  whose  name  occurs  ns  a  tribune 
in  some  editioDS  of  lArj  (ir.  42),  is  in  ail  the 
man  Mdan  atfUoM  Bp.  hOiML  Tha  anmnd 

coin  has  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Pallas,  and  on 
tha  iBTeiaa  tha  Moon  dhring  a  bi^  with  the 
UgmA  A,  VfBL  and  mha  (IhMial,  toL  p. 


OBor  OP  no  •rau&u  «: 


SPURINNA,  TBSTRITIUS*  tha  hamspez 
who  warned  Cbesar  to  beware  of  tha  Ues  of 
March.  It  is  related  that,  as  Caesar  was  going  to 
the  senate-house  on  the  £stal  day,  he  said  to 
Spurinna  in  jest,  **  W«il»  the  Ides  of  March  are 
come,"  upon  which  the  seer  replied,  Yes,  they 
are  come,  but  they  are  not  past."  (VaL  Max. 
▼iil.ll.  I  2;  Suet  Cbet.  81 1  Pfait  Oam,  6S| 
loan.  Cic  de  Div.  I  52,  ad  Fam.  ix.  24.) 

fiPURINNA,  VESTIUT1U8,  a  Bomaa  go- 
BMd*  who  played    dltlingifalwd  pvrt  in  tiia  war 

nf  scrcession  which  followed  the  death  of  Nero. 
Having  esfoused  tha  cause  of  Otho^  h«  xeoaiTsd, 
dsBf  with  Aaafaa  ChllM,  tka  anoaaad  af  tha 


force*  upon  the  Po,  destined  to  oppose  the  invasion 
of  tils  VitelUans  from  the  North.  Upon  the  ap- 
pradi  of  Caecina  he  threw  himself  into  Placentia, 
wkich  he  defended  with  m  waA  gallantry  and 
rrsfllution,  that  the  besiegers  were  compelled,  after 
a  desperate  assault,  to  retire  (Tacit  Hi$L  ii.  11, 
18,&Ci,W).  Even  after  the  hopes  of  his  party 
had  been  crashed  by  the  battle  of  Bedriacum, 
Spttiiuia  Tsmainad  ataadfisat  in  hia  lojalty,  bat  we 
karBMlaBMiaaf  MaaatahanaMiawapootha 
staff*  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  under  whom  he 
sclusrsd  jpeat  huna  by  a  bloodless  victory  ovar  tha 
psapnbaf  IhaBiMtffi,  whoa  fca  wlaaii  ta 


submission,  and  was  rewarded  by  the  senate,  on 
the  motion  of  tha  pcinoe  iiirasel^  with  a  thiunpbai 
eifigy  m  hnoaa(Pliii.JI|ka7).  Hia  wife  waa 
aaraed  Cottia,  and  by  her  he  had  a  son  Cotlius,  a 
youth  of  tha  highaat  pranise^  who  died  at  an  early 
age,  and  a  alatna  ta  Ua  mmmj  wm  dacwad  at 
the  public  expense,  partly  eo  aeooant  of  hia  own 
merita,  and  partly  as  a  tribute  to  his  iiither,  who 
was  at  that  time  absent  in  Germany  (Plin.  £p.  I.  c. 
iii.  8,  eompk  t.  17).  From  the  younger  Pliny, 
who  lived  upon  terms  of  the  closest  friendship  with 
^spurinna,  and  ever  speaks  of  him  with  the  warmest 
respect,  we  learn  that  ha  was  alive  at  the  age  of 
77,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  faculties,  mental 
and  bodily,  and  a  very  interesting  latter  (Plin. 

KL  1,  aL  S>  ii  davotad  to  m  aonaat  of  the 
happy  manner  in  which  the  old  man  was  wont 
to  pass  his  time.  Amo^g  other  oocapations  we  are 
told,  **8crfliit  ....  at  qaidna  vtraque  lingua, 
lyrica  doctissime.  Mirabilis  dulccdo,  mira  suavitas, 
mira  hikrita^  ayaa  gatiam  camulat  lanctitaa 
scribentis.** 

In  the  year  1613,  Caspar  Barthius  published  al 
the  end  of  his  "  Venatici  ct  Bucolici  poetae  La- 
tin i  "  four  odes,  or  rather  fragments  of  odes,  in 
Choriambic  measure,  extending  to  naariy  70  lines, 
which  he  had  found  in  the  leaves  of  a  MS.  lying 
neglected  among  the  rubbish  of  a  libcair  at  Mar- 
burg. lUi  Codax  eontakiad  atvaial  athar  piaeea 

copied  at  different  perifKls,  and  these  he  describes. 
Tha  odea  in  question  ware  not  divided  into  lines, 
bat  waaa  wiittn  aonlinaeBsly  like  prose,  tha  tida 

prefixed  bnng  ImdpU  Vetpmciui  Spurinna  de  con- 
tmim  aoKuH  ad  MarHmm.  Barthius  republished 
them  in  his  Advenaria  (xir.  5X  and  then  for  the 
first  time  declared  his  belief  that  they  were  tha 
work  of  the  Vestritius  Spurinna,  so  well  known  to 
the  readers  of  the  vounger  Pliny.  The  opinions 
entafftainad  hy  scholars  tonchiag  thoaa  productioaa 
are  very  various.  Some  have  pronounced  them  to 
be  forgeriea  by  Barthius,  suggested  by  the  epistle 
Ikaai  wUdi  wa  hava  qnotad  above,  aad  thay  orga 
strongly  that  the  words  of  Pliny  do  not  prove  that 
Sporinna  ever  pnbliabad  any  thing,  while  tha 
ahaolata  daaaa  af  tha  grammarians,  who  eoeld 
scarcely  have  fitiled  to  notice  the  works  of  a  lyric 
bard,  the  number  of  whom  is  so  small,  affords  a 
strong  presumption  that  nothing  of  Uie  kind  was 
in  amlBlioeb  This  hypothesis,  however,  is  by  no 
means  probable,  for  not  only  does  the  finder 
describe  most  minutely,  and  in  such  a  manner  as 
ta  aoart  iwidiy,  the  place  wh«a  aad  the  circun> 
stances  under  which  he  became  possessed  of  these 
remains  as  well  aa  the  contents  of  the  volume  in 
which  thay  were  inchided,  hat  the  veiata  theoH 
■elves  are  so  mutilated  and  confused  that  no  one 
could  expect  to  derive  any  credit  or  any  gratihca- 
tion,  directly  ar  ladlrMtfy,  tnm  aaeh  a  piaea  «f 
dishonesty.  Moreover,  Barthius  does  not  a|)pe;ir 
to  have  attached  any  importance  to  his  discovery  j 
he  speaks  very  doobtfolly  of  tha  lasffit  of  taa 
lines,  he  does  not  attempt  to  correct  the  errors  nor 
to  supply  the  blanks,  and  professes  himself  unable 
to  determine  the  age  to  which  they  belong,  but 
infera  froes  the  title,  De  CkmUmtu  SaeaUi,  that  they 
proceeded  from  a  Christian  pen.  Nor  was  it  until 
they  were  published  for  the  second  time  that  he 
assigned  them  ta  an  historical  peiiwiaga 

Others  have  supposed  that  they  were  the  pro- 
doction  of  soma  monk  of  tha  middle  ages,  who 
ta  |laaa  m  tha  aanlk  af  a  haathaa  thaia 
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exalt^  MOdiMBU  with  regard  to  a  contemplative 
life  which  were  entertained  by  the  ecclesiastics  of 
that  epoch  ;  but  the  style  of  the  Latinity,  and  the 
number  of  Qrecistns  involved,  forbid  ua  to  adopt 
this  theon'.  A  tliinl  party  imagine  that  they  may 
have  been  fabricated  at  an  early  period,  and  may 
hmn  vnbodied  scrape  or  fragmenti  wirieh  vere 
actually  in  circulation  aa  the  words  of  Spurinna, 
and  thit  i»  the  Tiew  to  which  Barthiua  himwlf 
indnwiL 

It  is  almost  impossiWe  in  a  matter  of  this  sort 
to  form  a  very  decided  opioiou.  £Yery  one  who 
reads  will  diseem  that,  in  their  pwmit  Mate,  these 
lines  in  no  way  merit  the  eulogium  pronounced  by 
Pliny  upon  the  poetical  talenta  of  his  friend.  Per- 
haps the  most  suspicious  circumstance  is  that,  not- 
withstanding the  shortness,  obaeuiity.  Mid  mu- 
tilated condition  of  the  fragmenta,  we  are,  in 
studying  them,  constantly  reminded  of  the  obserra- 
tion«  of  Pliny,  just  as  if  they  had  been  composed 
for  the  ptiiposc  (if  tallying  with  them.  The  very 
fact  of  the  imperfect  state  in  which  they  appear  in 
iIm  Ma  I'l  •  in6l  tlMt  at  the  tiiM  wImq  tWy 
were  copied  they  must  have  been  ascriVi  d  to  some 
author  of  importance,  for  bad  not  a  hctitious  value 
been  nttiidied  to  tlMD  ftam 
ation,  they  would  nertf  htm 
of  l>eing  preserved. 

These  odes  will  be  ttmiA  fat  Wemsdorf;  Poit. 
lot,  Min.  Tol.  iii.  pp.  S51,  &c.,  and  a  dissertation 
on  the  author,  pp.  326,  &c.  See  also  Bayerus,  "  De 
Ve>trilio  bpuriuna  lyrico  et  ejus  Fragmenta,"  in 
the  tnumetkoa  flf  the  Fctoiihuigh  Academy  for 
1750.  [W.  R.] 

SPURI'NUS,  Q.  P£TrLLIUSk  was  praetor 
iifl«nw  fai  &  a  181,  and  «m  wiMMlMlim<il  to 

levy  troops  on  account  of  the  war  with  the  Ligu- 
riant.  In  bi«  praetonhip  (he  books  of  king  Numa 
PompOftia  tra  «M  to  mito  Immo  diiBOfWM  upon 
the  estate  of  one  L-  Petillius,  though  some  UTiiers 
give  a  different  name  for  the  latter  person.  Spu- 
nnus  obtained  possession  of  the  books,  and  upon 
hit  lepresentation  to  the  senate  that  they  ought 
not  to  be  read  and  presened,  the  senate  ordered 
them  to  be  burnt  (Liv.  xL  18,  26,  29  ;  VaL 
Max.  L  1.  §  12 ;  Plin.  H.N.  xiil  14.  s.  27  ;  Phit 
Num.  22  ;  August.  <ff  Civ.  Dei,  vii.  M ;  I>actant 

i.  22 ;  eomp.  Numa,  Vol  II.  p.  1213).  Spurinns 
was  coDinl  fa  a  a  176  with  On.  CwmHm  Scipio 
Hispallus,  and  fell  in  battle  acainst  the  Lijrurians. 
(Liv.  xlL  14— 18;  VaL  Max.  i.  &  §  iL  7.  §  Ui 
Obsequ.  64  ;  Flnti  Capitol.) 

BPU'RIUS,  ii  properly  a  Roman  praenoroen, 
but  occurs  as  the  gentile  name  of  one  or  two 
persons  of  no  importance.  Thus,  for  instance,  we 
read  of  a  M.  Spnrius,  who  wm  one  of  the  con- 
jytolflw  lydmt  JuUaa  Cmmt*  (Appin,  A  CI  iL 

SQUILL  A  OALLTCANmS.  [QALLKAm} 
SQUILLUS,  L.  LICI'NHTS,  one  of  the  eon- 
ipintors  aoainst      Caasius  Longinus  in  S^ain, 
a.a  4llL  {Lommmt  Na  15.] 

L.  STAHE'RHTS,  the  governor  of  Apolhmi.i 
iv  thaPtaipeians  in  b.c.  48,  was  obliged  to  desert 
the  town  m  ^  approach  of  Caesar,  in  eonse- 
quence  of  the  inhabitants  declaring  in  bTonr  of 
the  latter  (Ctm,  A  a  iii.  13  x  AppiBn,  B.  C. 

ii.  54). 

8TADIBUS  (SroBte^),  artiets.   1.  An  Athe- 

■iaa  alataary,  the  instructor  of  Polycles.  (Fans. 
wL  4*  f  S.  ■.  5.)   The  d^t«>nnin"ti<>n  of  his  time 


8TAPHTLU& 

depends,  of  cotirse,  on  that  of  Polydes  :  Stadwes 
prohahly  flottiUMd  aboot  OlBS,m,c  400.  (Pto> 

LVCLES.] 

2.  A  painter,  ibe  ^Mpla  of  NieoakfaeaM,  «m> 

tioned  by  Pliny  among  the  artists  who  were 
iff»ftOiie$  quidem^  led  m  tmmtemnm  iammm  dusaat. 
(Plin.  H.  i\r.  xxzr.  1 1,  a.  40.  f  f  P.  R} 

C.  STAIE'NUS,  called  in  manv  editi  .   -  of 
Cioeio  C.  STALE'NUS,  one  of  the  judicea  ax  Urn 
M  of  Oppianiena  fa       74.  It  was  Miwttf 
that  he  had  at  fnvk  laeeived  money  froin  the 
accused  to  acquit  hba,  but  afterwards  roted  f  c 
hii  condemnation,  becanae  bo  bad  neeiwed  a  soH 
larger  sum  from  the  accuser  Cluentios.  F«m 
ii.  32,  with  the  note  of  Znmpt.)    Cicrm,  in  his 
oration  for  Cluentius,  in  B.C.  66,  in  which  be  u 
anxious  to  remore  finim  the  minds  of  the  jndgrt 
the  bad  impressions  that  existed  against  hia  ciiec*. 
dwells  at  length  upon  the  faci  that  Op|iBMucaa 
had  bribad  Bmenus,  and  also  represents  die  faMw 
as  the  agent  employed  by  Oppianicns  tn  brib«^  the 
other  judges.   According  to  Cicero,  btaienoa  wm 
a  tow^bon  ooBtenptibia  laanl,  wIm  caBad  Umalf 

Aolius  Paetus,  as  if  he  had  been  adopted  by  *<»ri  e 
member  of  the  Aelia  gens,  and  who  had  TtTmrnm 
^a  cognoBMB  Paatua,  fa  paafcmat  to  iftaa 
Ligur,  another  cognomen  of  the  Aelii,  becauee  the 
hitter  would  have  reminded  the  people  that  he  had 
sprung  from  Liguria.  His  uatory  was  characterized 
by  vehemenoe  and  fury,  but  was  soffidently  po- 
pular to  have  niised  him  to  the  honours  of  the 
state,  had  he  not  been  condemned  of  majestas,  ia 
consequence  of  axdting  a  mutiny  among  the  traapo 
during  his  quaestor»hip.  (Ckw  ftp  Qmmt,  24»  36, 
36,  Bna.  68,  Tcp.  20.) 

STATUS  MINA'CIUSi  a  momA  af  Am 
Samnitcs,  ii.  a  296,  was  i 
to  Rome.  (Lir.  x.  20.) 

STALLIUS,  C  and  M.,  brodiera, 
architects,  who  were  employed,  in  conjunction  with 
another  architect  named  Menalippus,  to  rebuild  the 
Odeion  of  Pericles  at  Athens,  after  it  wms  burnt 
down  by  Aristion,  in  tlie  Mithridatic  War, 
173.  3,  B.  c,  86.    (Appian,  iUjMn</<;r  T  - 

new  edifice  was  erected  at  the  cost  of  Arioljar£aiics 
II.  Philopaler,  king  of  Cappadocia,  betweoi  blc. 
6.5  and  B.  c.  .'2.  (Vitruv.  v.  9.  §  1.)  Thf  nan;r« 
of  the  artists  an  presenred  bv  an  Attic  inscriptwa 
on  tha  baaa  of  a  ototoa  whkh  thojr  araetod  in 
honour  of  their  patron,  Ariobarznne*.  (B  '^kh, 
a  I,  No.  S57,  ToL  i.  p.  429  i  H.  Rochette,  Ltltft 
i  M.  Mans  p.  467,  Id  ad.)  (P.  &) 

STA'PIIYLUS  (Srif^uXo}),  a  son  of  Dionyw 
and  Ariadne  (SchoL  adApollon,  Rko<L  iii.  997X  or 
of  Theseus  and  Ariadne  (PluU  Thes.  20),  was  oos 
of  the  Argonauts  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  16).  By  Chiy> 
sothemis  he  became  the  father  of  three  danghten, 
Molpadia,  Rhoeo,  and  Parthenos.     Rhoeo  vas 
beloTod  by  Apollo,  and  Stophyfai^  believing  that 
she  was  with  child  by  some  one  else,  lork«-d  h'^r 
up  in  a  cheat  and  threw  her  into  the  sea.  11m 
cBoi^  waa  wMbod  wa  tha  aaaM  af  Driaa,  whato  Aa 
'r-wv:  birth  to  Anius.     She  placed  the  cbfldaB  Aa 
altar  of  ApoUo,  praying  that  the  god,  if  ha  waa 
the  fiuher,  shoald  sare  the  child.    ApoUo  aoeoid* 
ingly  concealed  the  boy,  and  taoght  hfan  the  art  of 
prophecy.   The  sisters  of  Rhoeo  were  to  euard  the 
wine  of  Staphylut,  but  while  they  had  Lilleo 
asleep  tha  awine  spilled  and  spoiled  the  wine.  Tb« 
sister*,  on  discovering  the  mischief,  took  to  flifiht 
and  threw  themselves  down  £rom  a  rock.  Bol 
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^  -polio,  wBo  wved  them,  taasSund  PudiflmM  to 

5  t^iliastus  in  the  Chersonesu^  wher*?  a  nanctaRiy 
v-s&s  dedicated  to  her,  and  Molpadia,  under  the 
I  njnie  «f  ]itMliMl»toCasubai  in  the  Cheraonesnt. 
I'lierc  n  temple  wae  erected  to  her  also,  which  no 
»  n«  woe  allowed  to  aoter  who  had  touched  a  twine, 

>ff  honey  and  water.  Hemithea  was  worshipped 
9flHpeciaUy  as  a  dirinity  affording  selief  to  women  in 
sltWlMi  (DM.  T.  53,  63).  AwMteg  to  otiim 
H  «mithea  became  by  LyroM  dM  SMther  of  Basi- 
(Parthen.  iiVo^.  1.)  [L.S.J 
STA'PHYLUS  (ZT(i<f>v\ofX  of  NancnUti,  in 
a  Greek  writer  quoted  by  Strabo  (x.  475), 
I*Itny  (//.  N.  V.  31),  and  Athenaeu*  (it  p.  45,  c.), 
well  as  by  the  6cliolia»t«,  wrote  a  work  on 
\  {UAAmd  ApolLmod.n,Sl6  i  Harpo- 
.t-  ».  r.  irtr4irrat  ;  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Nub,  1064), 
Aeolia  and  Attica  (UarpoczaL  •.  w,  Mtote^, 
■F^Mvffl^  wbA  ett  AmbIir  (fiwKti  flBpib  Mfcu  iMrik 
1  IfJ). 

bTASANDER  (SnM^X  a  nativo  of  C/- 
a  oOev  in  tl»  nrFin  of  AbnaatrlM 


prus,  wao  an  oaiMr  m  laa  NmoB  of  Alnandor 

<  ireat,  and  must  have  attained  to  considerable  dis- 
tinction, diongh  his  name  is  not  mentioned  dohng 
the  Ufetime     that  monarch  ;  as  only  two  years 
sAarUidoath,  in  the  aecond  division  of  the  pro- 
vinces at  Triparadeisiu  (b.  c.  '.'>'2\),  Stasander  ob- 
tained the  important  satrapy  of  Ana  and  Dran- 
|[hiiM.  in  which  he  sooceeded  Stasanor  (Arr.  ojn. 
/'/u>t.  p.  71,  h  ;  Diod.  xTiii.  39).    In  the  contest 
between  fiomenos  and  Antigonos,  he  sided  with 
Om  Ibrasc  «fc«n  Iw  )tiMd  wilh  an  «ba  ftM  lio 
I  >n!<!  innstiT,  and  we  find  him  particularly  men- 
tioned as  taking  part  in  the  docisifo  actira  in 
OnUoBib  Htnosii  nAtf  Ite  ftinl  trinmpli  of  AbiI> 
^oniis,  he  was  deprived  by  the  conqueror  of  his 
satrapy,  which  was  gimn  to  Enitus.   (Diod.  xix. 
14,27,4a)  [E.H.B.1 

STASANOR  rSnunfiwp),  a  naUve  of  SoU  in 
Cypros,  who  held  a  disttngvished  position  among 
tlie  othcers  of  Alexander  the  Great  (Str:tb.  xiv. 
p.  688X  He  pwhih^y  antered  the  service  of  that 
eh  after  the  ooaquest  of  Cyprus  in  b.  c.  333, 
m  first  oeoMioB  on  which  his  name  is  mea- 
taoaod  k  Mag  At  cmnpaign  ia  BMlria,  wka  ha 
un*  detached  by  Alexander  with  a  strong  force  to 
roduce  Arsamos,  the  rsToUsd  wtiap  of  ArU.  This 
aocrioi^  ia  ooii|aaolloD  vidi  PhiatophofBoa,  he 
•necessfally  accomplished,  and  rejoined  Alexander 
nt  Zariaspa  in  the  autumn  of  B.  c  328,  bringing 
with  him  Araames  hunself  as  a  captive,  as  well  as 
Bananes,  who  had  been  appointed  by  Bessus  sa- 
imp  of  Parthia  (Arr.  Annf).  iii.  29,  iv.  7).  As  a 
reward  for  this  exploit  he  obtained  the  satrapy  of 
Aria,  which  was,  howevefv  tMa  after  changed  for 
th.u  of  Drangiana,  in  the  command  of  which  he 
remained  during  the  whole  of  Alexander's  cam- 
Indh.  Oa  tho  Bart  wtara.  fluwiiir 


was  one  of  those  who  met  him  in  Carmanin  with 
a  T«7  opportone  m^J  o[  camola  and  other  beasts 
•r  hailhMi,  bat  latamid  to  iwaaw  <b»  charge  of 

his  proTinoe  when  Alexander  continued  his  march 
towards  Persia  (Ait.  Uk  iv.  18,  vi  27,  29  ;  Curt 
viiL  3.  §  17).  In  the  first  partition  of  the  pro- 
vinees  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  Stasanor  re- 
tained his  former  satrapy  of  Drangiana,  but  in  the 
subsequent  division  at  Triparadeisus  (b.c.  321),  he 
exchanged  it  for  the  more  important  government  of 
Ikiclria  and  Sogdiana  (Dind.  xviii.  3,  39  ;  Dexipp. 
tip*J'koL  pw  t>4,  b  i  Arhon,  UmL  p.  71»  b  {  Justin. 
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xiii.  4).  H«ia  ba  appear*  to  have  ranained  in 
quiet  for  some  years,  taking  no  open  part,  so  far 
as  we  are  informed  in  the  contest  between  £u- 
menes  and  Antigoaai^  though  apftiaally  inclined 
in  favour  of  the  former:  but  he  secured  the  at- 
tachment of  the  natiYO  popuUtion  by  the  justice 
and  wai—tloB  ef  kit  rale,  and  tbaii  ilrtMliinJ 
his  powvr  so  firmly  that  Antii:orms  found  it  pru- 
dent to  pardon  his  faToorable  disposition  toward* 
Ue  nvel,  and  left  Mai  ia  ^la  uadlslmbed  pe^ 
session  of  his  satmpy,  B.  c.  316.  (Diod.  xix.  48.) 
From  this  time  hi*  naaie  dee*  not  appear  again  in 
history.  £E.  U.  ai 

STASrCRATBB  Cmmm^m),  one  of  the 

various  architects,  or  one  of  the  varioits  forms  of 
the  name  of  the  architect,  to  whom  different  writers 
ascribe  tlto  te%B  «f  tha  d^afAlenndria.  (See 

DaiNOCRATRS.)  [P-S] 

STAiil'NUS  (Srcurlwt),  of  Cyprus  an  epic 
poet,  to  wheal  asaie  oftitoMciaBt  wiftm  atari* 
buted  that  one  of  tln^  j>ocms  of  rhr  Kpic  Cycle 
which  was  entitled  Kvwpia  or  <irij  rd  Kvwpia, 
na  *trt>ininiti  ea  Ae  wa^M  aia,  feowwer,  *o  va^ 
rious,  and  partake  so  much  of  conjt'cture,  that  aa 
certain  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  them.  In 
the  earliest  historical  period  of  Greek  literature, 
and  before  critical  inqviiiai  bipgi,  the  Ci/f>ria  wae 
accepted  witlioiit  question  as  a  work  of  Homer. 
Pindar  rtiLrs  to  it  as  Homer's  (Fr.  189,  op.  Ae- 
Uamj  V,  II.  ix.  15  ;  but  there  b  some  doobt  as 
to  the  gennincneu  of  the  quotation)  ;  and  tho 
respect  in  which  it  was  held  by  the  early  trM^ 
dians  i*  efidmfteaithe  amaberer  thebdiamae 
which  were  founded  Vpoa  it.  Hrmdntus  (ii. 
117)  decidedly  contioaHto  the  <^inion  which  as- 
cribed it  to  Reawr ;  bat  in  aaMiuei'  which  plainly 
shows  that  that  opinion  was  htill  the  prevailing 
one.  Plato*  on  the  other  hand,  quotes  as  from 
Homer  twa  vnne  wliich,  the  Scholiast  asserts, 
are  from  the  Cyjpna  (EtOkypkr.  p.  12,  a.).  Aris- 
totle (Poet,  xxiii.  6)  distinguishes  the  author  of 
the  Cypria  from  Homer,  but  without  mentioning 
the  name  oi  the  ktm&r  t  md  Peasanias  refer*  to 
the  poem  in  the  same  manner  (iii.  16.  §  I  ;  iv.  'J. 
g  7  ;  Z.26.  §  1  I  X.  31.  §  2).  It  is  not  till  we 
mm  detra  to  iba  tiaM*  ef  Atbeaaea*  aad  tbe 
gmmm.-irianH,  thnt  v-  c  find  any Biention  of  Su».iini<  ; 
and  even  then  the  poem  i*  imlhtid  to  him  in  a 
very  beelleliag  nd  iadetoito  aaaator.  Tbne 
Athenaeus  in  one  passage  (ii.  p.  85,  c),  speaks  of 
tbe  poet  of  the  CjfpriOf  whoever  he  nmy  be  ;  " 
in  another  (riii.  p.  334),  lie  Mentions  the  author 
in  the  following  indefinite  way,  6  rh  Kvir^a 
iroffi<ra$  #in|,  «fr«  Kvwpi6s  rit  tmv  ^  Iraalvos 
^  SiTTir  Severe  x<^P*'  itvoyia^iiitvos ;  and  in  a 
tMfd  (ZT.  p.  682,  e.),  he  quotes  tbaaathor  of  the 
poem  as  either  Hetfeuin*  or  Stasinns  and  adds  that 
Demodamas  of  Haiicamassus  made  the  author  of 
tiM  Cfpirim  a  aativa  ef  HaBaaaateai.  I«*k1f, 

Proclus,  who  is  our  chief  aiitlmritv  for  the  history 
of  the  epic  cycle,  not  only  toils  as  that  the  poem 
wae  ■■RRMii  so  onanrao  or  negeamaa  or  nonwr, 
but  what  he  and  others  tell  us  of  Stasinus  only 
adds  new  doubto  to  those  which  already  beset  the 
snbjeet,  and  aew  preof*  of  die  nncertainties  of  the 
ancients  themselves  respecting  it.  (Procl.  Ckrt»- 
torn,  in  Oaisford*s  Ifepktwstvm  tt  Proclus,  pp.  4  7 1 , 
foil. ;  quoted  also  by  Photius,  JJibl.  Cod.  ccxxxix. 
pp.  319,  a  foil  ).  Stasinn*«a*  said  to  be  tbe  aan- 
in  law  of  Homer,  who,  according  to  one  story, 
composed  the  Cj^uia  and  gave  it  to  Stasinus  a* 

Sk  2 
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his  dangliter's  m.irnnjre  portion  ;  manifestly  an  at- 
tempt to  reconcile  tbe  two  different  accounts,  which 
•aaibod  it  to  Homer  and  Slarfnw  (Piocl  £  & ; 
Aelian.  V,  H,  ix.  15).  We  are  also  told  that  the 
poem  waa  named  from  its  author^a  native  place  ; 
iNit  eritkid  analogies  suggest  the  doubt  whether 
the  eonatqr  tf  the  alleged  author  wm  m(  Id* 
vpnted  to  ncconnt  for  the  title.  Other  pn«Mpt»«, 
wiucii  might  be  quoted  from  the  gramumriuns  and 
•oMinlii  Imkm  th*  question  much  in  the  same 
state.  Eren  the  niiml^er  of  books  of  which  the 
poem  consisted  is  doubtful ;  for  the  onlj  authoritj 

books,  is  a  quotation  of  AAmMWM  froM  At  tllMS^A 
book  (XV.  p.  682,  e.). 
Amu  tiMMt  ttalnMnia  it  may  be  judged 

whothar  there  is  sufBcient  foundation  for  the 
opinion  of  MUlIer  and  othor  writers,  that  the 
}M)em  may  be  safely  assigned  to  Statintta,  whooe 
date  they  fix  as  about  eootempomy  wisSk  AMimiB 
of  Miletus.  Considering  the  immense  ranjre  of 
mythological  stories  which  we  know  the  poem  to 
iMve  «mbraced,  there  is  mocb  pnbability  in  the 
opinion  of  Bernhardy,  that  it  was  a  work  of  many 
times  and  many  hands.  Its  title  may  be  explained 
Vy  tiM  eoR^p^ewouB  part  wUeh  Aphrodilt  Ihw  in 
the  general  action  ;  n  circumstance  which  certainly 
favours  the  idea  that  the  author  of  the  genecal  plan 
of  the  po«h  «M  a  Cyprian. 

The  C|prja  was  ^e  first,  in  the  order  of  the 
events  contained  in  it,  of  the  poems  of  the  Epic 
Cycle  relating  to  the  Trojan  War.  It  embraced 
the  period  antecedent  to  the  beginning  of  the  Iliad, 
to  which  it  was  evidently  designed  to  form  an  in- 
tcoduction.  From  the  outline  given  by  Proclus, 
md  firom  the  tslnl  fni|BMBti»  ft  gaod  idea  may  be 
formed  of  its  structure  nnd  contents.  The  Karth, 
wearied  with  tbe  burthen  of  the  degenerate  race 
of  am,  «Btnata  ZtM  to  dJniniib  thmr  voaban* 
He  grants  her  request,  and  prepares  two  chief 
agents  to  accomplish  it,  Helen  and  Achilles,  the 
beauty  of  tbe  former  fumialung  Aa  canaa  «f  die 
contest,  and  the  sword  of  the  latter  the  instrument 
of  extenninntion.  The  events  succeeding  the  birth 
of  Helen  (or  rather,  for  the  form  of  the  myth  is 
varied),  her  being  sent  by  Zeus  to  Leda  to  bring  up, 
nnd  the  marriage  of  Peleiis.  down  to  the  sailing  of 
the  expedition  against  Troy,  were  related  at  great 
loagtb,  and  tbaiaddanta  of  tba  war  UNlf  ndi  more 
briefly,  the  latter  part  being  apparently  occupied 
chiefly  with  thoae  previous  ad veutuies  of  the  heroea 
whieh  ara  refiifnd  to  ia  tiM  Iliad.  It  eandadad 
with  the  f  illowing  somewhat  clumsy  contrivance 
to  connect  it  with  tba  ofpamng  of  the  Iliad :  the 
ivar  itaalf  laaatfiMadtobtarardavBaaaoeogh  to 
aBWwnplish  the  object  prayed  for  by  the  Earth ; 
and  in  order  to  effect  it  more  surely,  the  fresh  con- 
teniiou  between  Achilleeand  Agamemnon  is  stirred 
up  by  Zeus.  (R.  J.  F.  Ilenrichkcn,  de  Carmmibus 
Cvpriis^  Havn.  18"2t5,  8vo.  ;  Welcker,  in  the  Zeit- 
Mchri/i  f  ur  jUertk  IHM,  Nos.  3,  &c  ;  Muller, 
IM.  A  MdL  liL  v«L  L  pp.  118—120,  pp.  68, 
Eng.  trans.  ;  Bode,  Gesch.  <1.  HeUen,  Dteht- 
kmtut^  vol  i.  pp.  ;}63— 378  ;  Bernhardy,  Qrmirm 
4.  OmA  LU,  yA.  ii.  pp.  150— IM  f  CUattii,  F,  JST. 
Yol.  i.  pp.  35.3,  &c.)  [P.S.] 

STASIOECUS  (2Tcur(oucot),  uince  or  dynast 
of  Marion  in  Cyprus,  tvaa  «aa  a  Oia  petty  princet 
among  whom  that  island  was  divided  at  the  period 
of  its  «»nqne«t  by  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt.  Upon 
that  occasion  Stasioccus  wus  one  of  the  first  to  join 
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Selenctis,  the  admiral  of  the  Egyptian  B^U  «nd  » 
place  himaelf  nader  the  supremacy  of  Ptoiran-- 
but  in  B.  a  118  be  abandoned  the  alliance  of  ihu 
monarch,  and,  in  common  with  several  of  tiM  aAv 
princes  of  the  island,  entered  into  ntf/ptiaXT'y" 
with  AntigonuB.  Before,  however,  tbe  Iatt4^r  coc^ 
knd  tbam  any  support,  Ptohay  Iiimself  aitivad 
in  Cyprus  with  a  tlcft  and  army,  took  StasioMrtu 
prisoner,  and  razed  his  city  to  the  grotuul.  (Iiand- 
xix.  62,  79.)  rS.  H.  &| 

STASIPPUS  (2ToV,inroi\  n  citizen  of  . 
and  the  leader  of  the  party  there  whidb  ««•  t>- 
vaoialda  to  Sbnto*  Waaii  AidrfdaanM  III.  was 

»ent,  in  |^CIil71»  toanccour  his  def>\-itt-<l  cvoatty- 
men  at  hmfnt  fiMaippaa  and  his  frienda  were  ia 
tiia  Mgbt  «f  Hiair  potww,  and  Te^  tbere^ 
zealously  assisted  the  Spartaa  kj^f  mill  flafadaaai* 

ments.  In  B.  c.  370,  Stasippus  snccesefallr  re- 
sisted in  the  assembly  the  attempt  of  Caliibius  a»4 
I'roxenus  to  change  the  existing  nlalions  of  Tepea 
tn  Sparta,  and  include  it  in  the  proposed  fed^rar-v!. 
union  of  all  Arcadian  towns.  Uia  oppooesa 
hereupon  had  recourse  to  anaa,  aad  atmiffm 
defeated  them  in  battle,  but  did  not  make  iu\.!.-~ 
of  hia  vktoiy  aa  he  might  bava  done,  tbroi^ 
retaetoBaa  to  ahad  tlw  Idoad  af  Irfa  MtoiF^BitiaHifc 
The  democratic  leaders  were  le<iH  ttcrupulova,  Md, 
having  bean  reinforced  from  Mantineia,  got  Stasip- 
pua  and  aaaj  of  hn  frieadi  into  dieir  power,  and 
murdered  them  after  the  mockery  of  a  trial.  ( Xeik 
HeU,  vi  4.  §  18,  5.  §§  6,  &c.;  VaL  Max.  iv.  1. 
Ext  5.)    [Callibii  s  No.  2.]  (E.  E.J 

STATA  MATER,  a  Roman  divinity,  wbo«» 
imape  at  one  time  stood  in  tbe  forum,  where  fmm 
were  lighted  eveiy  night  Sobeeqaently,  wbca 
the  Cam  was  paaad,  tba  iiiaa  wan  tdailad  ia 

other  parts  of  the  town,  in  order  not  to  spoil  the 
atones  (Feat  p.  '617 ^  ed.  MiilierX  In  iaactiptiaiw 
aha  bMBHtlBMaeallad  StatiaMataiv  nd  Aa  ia 
probably  identical  with  Vesta.  (Hlrtnng,  Die  He- 
%.d.ii(Ma.ToLiLp.  110.)  [L.S.] 

8TATBIRA  (Mrw^).    1.  Wifa  af  Aita- 
xcrzes  IL,  king  4^  Persia,  was  the  da^g^vaf  a 
noble  Persian  named  Idemes.    She  was  marri-^ 
to  Artazerxea  (then  called  Arsaces)  during  t£>e 
lifetime  of  liii  ttdter  Ochns,  and  it  was  only  by 
the  urgent  entreaties  of  her  husband  that  the 
queen-mother  Parysatis  was  prevailed  upon  te 
spare  bar  life,  whan .  aiw  fat  to  death  al  kr 
brothers  and  sisters  on  account  of  the  revolt  «f 
their  eldest  brother  Terituchmea  (Cteaiaa,  Bm, 
||M-^{PlaL.dftor.9X  Tin  aaiaitf  Itaa  ori- 
ginated between  Parysatis  nnd  St.itf  ira  was  aggni« 
vated  by  manv  aacceaaiva  circaauuuioea.  Pary- 
satis, walk  iM  aairdwd  giaak  inflomce  orW 
Artaxerxes,  atill  preferred  her  son  Cyrus,  whik 
Stateira  was  warmly  attached  to  her  husband,  wm 
appean  to  have  requited  her  affection  with  equii 
ardoor.   Haaai^  when  the  rehaUiaa  af  Cyrut  he- 
came  known,  B.  C  401,  Stateira  was  one  of  thf 
loudest  in  the  clarooor  raised  against  the  qneeo- 
mother,  who  by  her  ill-tiaiad  fiivoor  to  bar  jnonitf 
son  had  involved  the  empire  in  these  dancers. 
Again,  after  the  defeat  and  death  of  Cjni^  the 
eraany  wiib  wim  fwiymm  od  laa  aaa  bmm 
pursued  all  who  had  any  personal  shan*  in  } 
death,  and  on  tha  otbac  the  fikvour  shown  by  b.  r 
to  CSiandraa,  and  \ut  cAtte  to  aidaua  tbe  kiue  to 
•pare  his  life,  were  bitterly  reproached  ber  by  §ai> 
teira,  who  did  not  scruple  to  attribute  them  to  their 
true  motive,  and  persuaded  Artaxerxes  \a  fot 
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CleATchiM  to  dcftth.  Bat  though  tbe  ncceMp 
ful  in  this  iMtniet,       MoU  vet  loof  maimain 

her  groand  agsinst  the  increasing  influence  of  Pa* 
ry  satis  :  and  the  latter  at  length  became  so  con- 
fident in  her  power  over  the  mind  of  her  son,  that 
■1m  d«lwiiiined  to  remoTe  Statcira  by  poison,  a 
irarpoae  which  she  at  length  eflfpctifd,  notwith- 
Mmding  tbe  vigilance  of  the  young  queen.  Arta- 
SBMSM,  tiMMgk  deeply  afbctad  at  her  diMh,  did 
not  venttir«»  to  punish  hi*  mother,  but  put  to  death 
her  maid  Gigisi  who  bad  been  ber  aooMuplioe  in 
Uteplot.  (Phl^f<Mk5,«,]7-- 10(CtMiH»FM. 
f§  60,  61.) 

2.  The  aiater  and  wife  of  Dareiua  Codomannai» 
ceWtaMled  at  tiit  noi*  tamtiM  vaaui  tt  W 
tirue.  She  accompanied  her  husband  on  his  m.irch 
tn  the  battle  of  Issus  (&  c.  333),  and  was  taken 
prisoner,  together  with  her  mother-in-law  Sisy- 
punlna  and  her  daughters,  after  that  battle.  Tbcy 
w«»rp  nil  trented  with  the  utmost  respect  and 
courtesy  by  the  generous  conqueror,  but  Stateira 
dmA  AatOf  before  the  battle  of  ArbeU,  b.  c.  331. 
She  wns  honoured  by  Alexander  with  a  splendid 
funcial,  and  he  sent  a  special  envoy  to  apprise 
DuviMertofrte.  (Curt  &L  ft.  f  38,  11.  f  24 
—26, 12.  §§  11,15,22,  ir.lO.  H  18— 34 ;  Arrian. 
AmaUiLiU  12,  it.  19,  20}  riiit..^21,  30; 
Joelfaksi.  9,  12.) 

3.  The  eldest  daughter  of  Dareiiis  Codomannu'^. 
who  waa  oflRered  by  him  in  marriage  to  Alexander 
the  Great,  before  the  battle  of  Ai^la,  and  whom 
the  conqueror  actually  married  at  Susa  (b.c.  324), 
ia  called  by  Diodorus  Plutarch,  Curtins,  and 
Justin,  Stateira,  but  according  to  Arrian  her  reiil 
name  was  Barsine  (Died.  xrii.  107 ;  Curt.  iv.  5. 
%  1  ;  Plut.  Ales.  "0  ;  Ju'^tin.  xii.  1  (1  ;  Arrian,  Jnah. 
viL  4.    5.)  For  her  suUsequeut  fuctuncs,  see  Bar- 
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4.  A  sister  of  Mithridates  the  Great,  who  was 
pat  to  deatlt  by  hia  ocdexa  at  Pbamacia,  together 
with  her  rialer  lUnaan,  nd  Ue  two  wivee  Bsn- 

■lice  and  Monima,  for  fear  of  their  falling  as  cap- 
threa  iato  the  hands  of  LucuUus.  Stateira  met  her 
fiMe  with  a  dignity  and  composure  wofthj  ef  her 
ivyal  Inrth.  She  was  about  forty  years  of  age,  but 
■wnarried.    (Phit. /.ucm/Z.  18.)        [E.H.  B.] 

STAT  I A  GENS.  This  name  appears  to  bare 
been  originally  Lucanian  or  Samnite,  for  theSOttiii 
mentioned  before  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  all 
beloiig  to  the  nations  of  southern  Italy,  with  the 
ieMlMry  exception  of  T.  Statius  who  u  said  to  have 
been  tribune  of  the  plebsat  Rome  in  n.  c.  47.^.  Tbe 
Statii  first  arauired  histotical  importance  by  the 
•Kphili  ef  Ifc  Sirtlae  Mmene,  the  lu|rtin  ef  Oiinr, 
whose  name  appears  on  coins  [MuRcrs],  but  none 
of  tbent  obtained  tbe  cftnuilship  dudng  the  lepub- 
Iken  period,  and  lit  int  pefMB  ef  A»  BHM  who 
was  Esiied  to  this  honour  was  I..  Statius  Quadratus, 
in  A.D.  142.  The  Statii  bora  Mwai  eogpoaeas, 
which  are  given  below. 

STATIA'NUS,  O'PPIUS.  COmoa,  No.  17.] 

STATIA'NUS,  MA'NLIUS,  a  senator  in  the 
reign  of  Probus,  a  speech  of  whose  is  preserved  by 
Vopiscos.  (Prvb.  12.) 

STATI'LIA  GENS,  was  originally  a  Lucanian 
family,  and  not  a  Roman  gena.  Towards  the  end 
ef  ^be  tepshttt^  bowwei^  she  8CBt^fil  begMt  te  tidte 

part  in  public  affairs  at  Rome,  and  ov.r  nf  tht-m, 
nsnety  T,  Statiliiis  Taonis,  obtained  tbe  consul- 
iUpiih&37.  ABlbetetililefMijbfaliM 
jMoMM  ben  tb»  tammm  TAVBiMk  ▲  fnr 


Utecaxy  persons  of  this  name  are  mentioned,  with 
otfier  eogneaaens,  whidi  tn  given  bebw.  On 

coins  we  find  the  surname  of  Taurus. 
STATI'LIA  MESSALLl'NA.  [Mkmat.lwa.1 
STATfLIUS.  1.  Stknius  Statiliub,  as  h« 
is  called  by  Pliny,  or  Statius  STATiui»,aeeei«U 
ing  to  Valerius  Maximus,  the  leader  of  the  Luca- 
nians,  who  attacked  Thurii.  The  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  C  Aelins,  hnught  forward  a  kw  at  Rene, 
direrted  against  this  Statilius,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Thurii  rewaroed  him  with 
a  golden  crown.  (PUn.  ndr.  9, 1. 15;  Val. 
Max.  i.  8.  §  6.) 

2.  Jifajiiua  STATiuua,  a  Lucanian*  commanded 
•treep  ef  LneMun  0M«li7  wdtf  the  Roman  con> 
suls  in  the  campalgii  9§liatU  W*— >tl.*t^  in  aA  316* 

(Liv.  xxil  42.) 

8.  L.  Statilius,  a  man  of  equestrian  rank, 
was  one  of  Catiline's  conspirators  and  waft  put  to 
death  with  Lentulus  and  the  others,  in  the  Tullia- 
nura.  (Sail.  CuL  17,  43,  46,  47,  65  ;  Cic  tn  Cut. 
iii.  3,  6  ;  Appian,  A  a  iL  4.) 

4.  Statilius  a  very  bad  actor,  mentioned  by 
Cicero  in  his  oration  for  R<Mcias  the  comic  actor 
(a  lOX 

5.  L.  Statilius,  an  aufrur  spoken  of  by 
Cicexo  in  B.C  45.   {dcod  At4,xu,l^  14.) 

9.  SrATiLnra,  a  yonng  mm  wkA  a  graat  ad> 
inirer  of  Cato,  was  with  him  at  Utica  ai  th»  tia» 
of  his  death,  and  wished  to  follow  his  example, 
by  putting  an  end  to  his  own  life,  but  was  prevented 
by  his  friends  from  to  doing.  He  served  in  tbe 
republican  army  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  aad  fiU 
at  Philippi.  (Plut.  Cat.  min.  65,  66,  73.) 

7.  Q.  Statilius,  was  prevented  by  Aognstoa 
from  holding  the  tribunate  of  the  plebs,  which  was 
intended  for  him  in  B.  c.  29.   (Dion  Cass.  liL  42.) 

STATI'LIUS  CAPRLLA.  [CinfcLA.1 

STATI'LIUS  CORVI'NUS.  fCoRviNual. 

STATi'LIUS  FLACCUS.  [Fiaocua.1 

STATIlilUS  MAOCUIUR,  a  Romd  gmm- 
marian,  frequently  quoted  by  Chaxistos,  wrote  • 
work  JM  Sit^fftdarHnu  apud  CVberoMMt,  and  Com- 
■wntariee  upon  Cato  and  Sallnst.  (Charisius,  pp. 
175,  \9-2,  176,  et  alibi,  ed.  Putschius.) 

STATI  LIUS  SEVE'RUS.  fSBVERi-s.] 

STATi  LIUS  TAUKUS,  at  whose  expense 
the  AniMipbitheatre  of  iImw  was  built  at  Room, 
is  wroncrly  inserted  by  some  writers  in  the  list  of 
ancient  artists.  (See  Tauhus,  and  JheL  o/Antiq. 
art  Ampkitkeairum^  2d  ed.)  [P.  S.l 

STATI'NUS  or  STATILl'NUS,  a  Roman  di- 
vinity,  to  whom  sacrifioee  were  offBred  at  the  time 
vbenftdiild  began  teatand  or  nmaboe.  (August. 
Ik  r?r.  Dei,  iv.  21  ;  TertolUw.  Jk  Anim.  39  j 
Vaoo,      Nou.  p.  528.)  (L.  &1 

STAfniA.  [Statu&a.] 

STATIUS.  1.  T.  Statius,  tribone  of  the 
Plebs,  &  c  475,  in  conjunction  with  his  colloapue 
LbCaecidius,  brought  an  accusation  uainst  Sp.  Ser- 
▼ilius  Priscns  Structus,  the  coumI  m  lb*  p— ffdiifg 
year.    ( Liv.  ii.  52.) 

2.  Statius,  a  literary  sUtve  of  Q.  Cicero,  whom 
he  subsequently  mannmitted,  had  given  eAnee  to 
M.  Cicero.  (Cic.  ad  A(f.  ii.  IH,  19,  vi.  2,  xii.  5, 
(K<Q./V.i.2.gl,  i.  3.98,a<<  Fam.  xvi.  16.) 

t.  SrAnoe,  tbe  Snmhe,  pot  to  deelb  bj 

triumvim  in  n.  c.  4.''^  (Appiaii.  B.C.  It.  25),  ia 
orobably  tbe  same  aa  tbe  celebrated  C.  Papina 
katilaa.  eoe  ef  tbe  Indrte  ef  tbe  Samnitee  inihe 

Sii  8 
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4.  Statius,  a  tnbune  of  the  aoUUen  in  the 
nignorN«Nk  (Ikfr  ^Mb  sr.  6A.) 
STATIUS  ACHILLBS.    [AouuM  Ta- 

Tii/a.1 

STATIUS  AOiBIUS  OPPIAfNIGU&  [Of- 

PIAN1CU8.] 

STA'TIUS  ANNAEUS,  a  friend  of  thephi- 
lotopher  Seneca,  and  well  kkilled  in  the  art  of  roo- 
diaM,  provided  Seneca  with  hemlock  in  order  to 
ha«itfn  till  'Icath.  when  the  bli><>d  di(i  not  flow  in 
sutiiciiMit  abundance  frwin  his  veiiis  ;  but  the  poi»on 
look  no  effect    (Tac.  Ann.  xv.  64.) 

STATIUS  CAECI'LIUS.  [Cakcilius.] 
STA'TIUS,  DOMi'TIUS,  tribune  of  the  sol- 
dkn  in  tlw  idjfB  of  N«ra»  wm  danivid  of  bii 
oflto  on  the  deloolmi  of  Piio^  COMpCMJ.  {S*e. 

ffrATlul  GVLUtrS,  a  geiMd  «r  At  Shd- 
fil0»t  WM>  defeated  by  the  Komnna  mi  tahon 
prinoner  in  &  c.  305.    ( Li  v.  ix.  44.) 

STA'TIUS  ME'TIUS,  held  CawUnum  for 
Hannibal  in  B.  c.  214.    (  Li  v.  xxiv.  19.) 

STA'TIUS  MURCUS.  [Murcua] 

STA'TIUS,  P.  PAPl'NIUS,  a  distinguished 
IpMuaarian,  who,  after  hniag  eurkd  eff  tM  palm 
in  several  public  litorary  contests,  opened  a  school 
at  Naples,  about  the  year  a.  u.  according  to 
dn  colealiiieM  of  Miidl.  H«  nAeeqwaUy  re- 
moved to  Rome,  and  at  one  period  acted  as  the 
preceptor  of  Domitian,  who  held  him  in  high  ho- 
nooTf  ond  imieiitod  lite  wHh  voiiooe  imrfce  of 
favour.  Ho  was  the  author  of  many  works  in 
prose  and  verse,  of  which  no  trace  remains,  and 
died  probably  in  x.  d.  86.  By  his  wife  Agellina, 
who  survived  bin,  he  had  a  son 

P.  Papinius  Statits,  the  celebrated  poet. 
Our  information  with  regard  to  hi8  pernonal  his- 
toiy  it  aitanbly  defceriTO.  He  is  named  by  no 
•ncient  author,  except  Juvenal,  so  that  any  know- 
ledge we  posses*  of  bis  baaiiy  or  career  has  been 
gliMied  ftm  iaeUoBldiMlieaofa  Ue  e>im  wriliBga, 
and  many  of  these  are  couched  in  very  ambiguous 
laugusfe.  It  appears  thai  nader  the  skilfiil  tuition 
of  hie  adior  ho  tpeediljr  raee  to  tmm,  and  Imhm 
peculiarly  renowned  for  the  brilliancy  of  his  ex- 
temporaneous effusions,  so  that  he  gained  the  ptiae 
three  times  in  the  Alban  contests  (see  Bneton. 
Dam,  4);  bol  hafing,  after  a  loag  caMwr  of  popu- 
larity, been  vanquished  in  the  quinquennial  games 
(Suet.  Dom.  ^  c)  he  retired  to  Naples,  the  j^ce  of 
his  nativity,  along  with  his  wife  CUndlainMm  he 
married  in  early  life,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly 
attached,  and  whoee  virtues  he  fwouently  com* 
■mnetalefc  From  tiw  wMmmm  mm  «f  Ai- 
venal,  s.  vil  82,— 

Curritnr  ad  vocera  jncundnm  et  eavmen  amieae 
Thebaidos,  betam  fecit  quum  Statfais  Urbem 
Pmradritquedieat  tanta  daleadine  captoe 
AfRtit  illo  animos,  tantaquc  libidine  vulgi 
Auditur,  sed,  quum  fregit  subsellia  veno, 
BmdH,  imactam  Ptaidi  vSd  vaodat  Ativan,— 

we  should  infer  tbat  Statins,  in  hia  earlier  years  at 
liaal,  was  forced  to  struggle  with  povortj,  but  he 
appears  to  have  profited  by  the  patronage  of  Do- 
milian  {iiiiv.  iv.  2),  whom  in  common  with  Martial 
and  ether  OOiaiemporBry  bards  he  addre&ses  in 
strains  of  the  most  fulsome  adulation.  The  tate 
that  the  emperor,  in  a  fit  of  passion,  stabbed  him 
.with  •  aiaai,  aeant  to  he  aa  completely  deatitate 
«f  frandaam  as  tha  naiiMthat  ha  ma  aGhna- 


tian.  Dodwell  fixe*  upon  a.  o.  6 1  aad  a.  n.  SI 
as  tho  epoch  of  hia  hwth  aad  of  hia  dmatk,  ku 

these  conclusions  are  drawn  from  very  tine*rtii2 
premises.  Those  date*,  which  can  b«  aaoestaiati 
with  prseisloB,  will  ha  naiad  aa  m  araav  la 
productions  in  succession. 

The  extant  worlcs  of  Statins  are :  — — > 
I.  SUoarmm  Ubri  a  collection  of  thirtf-tae 
occasional  poems,  many  of  them  of  coxi&idfralis 
length,  dividfd  into  fivi*  book*.  To  each  book  « 
prefixed  a  dedication  in  prose,  addre&j^d  to  s-rc* 
friend.  The  metre  chiefly  employed  is  the  b^-rtK 
hexameter,  but  four  of  the  pieces  (i.  6,  ii.  7,  iv.  ^ 
i^),  are  in  Phalaedan  hendecasyllabica,  one  (iv. 
ia  tha  Ahaii^  and  one  (it.  7)  hi  tba  Sappka 
stanza.  The  first  book  was  written  nLout  .\.  r>.  90 
(i.  4. 91),  the  third  after  the  commeiioemeist  af 
94  (iii.  &  171),  tho  M  piaeo  in  the  AmvA  baek 
was  composed  expressly  to  celebrate  the  kaleixjs 
of  January,  a.  d.  95,  when  Domitian  entered  op«a 
his  17th  consulship,  and  the  fifth  book  a4>pear»  1* 
havo  haaa  hn^ghi  ta  %  eloaa  is  MaUm^nrng 
year, 

IL  TUoAlw  LAri  A'll.y  an  heroic  poem  ia 
twelve  books,  embodying  the  ancient  Ic^aodb  with 
reirard  to  the  expedition   of  th^  Seven  atrn'n*t 
Thebes.    It  occupied  the  author  for  twelve  jrcan 
(xiL  811),  and  was  not  CnhM  ania  afhar  tho 
Dacian  ■war,  which  (•ruiinuMict  d  in  a.  d.  86  (nSVjL 
but  had  been  nublishcd  be  to  re  the  coraplecion 
the  Hf  It  hook  or  the  SOTae  {Silt.  i.  prooem.  ;  oMap. 
iii.  2.  143,  iv.  4.  86,  &c). 

III.  AchUlddot  Libri  //.,  an  heroic  pof 
Ineaking  off  abmpUy.  According  to  the  uff^insl 
plan,  it  would  have  comprised  a  complete  hiaaaij 
of  the  exploits  of  Achilles,  but  was  prohahly  never 
finished.  It  was  commenced  alter  the  completj  m 
of  the  Thebais  (AchUl.  i.  10),  and  is  alluded  to  ia 
the  last  book  of  the  Silvae  (v.  2.  163,  v.  5.  :^7). 
In  some  mannacripts  this  fragment  is  oomphaed 
within  a  ^glo  bocde,  in  other*  is  divided  hilo  ftva^ 

Statius  may  justly  claim  the  praise  of  standinff 
in  the  foremost  rank  among  the  honiic  poet*  of  the 
Bflvir  Ago,  and  whes  va  roannAHr  hov  firar  of  tho 

exL-int  sp'cimens  of  the  Roman  muse  belong  to 
thia  department,  we  do  not  feel  surprised  that 
Swto  and  Bealiger  ehonld  have  assigned  to  him  a 
place  immediately  after  Virgil,  provided  alwi^* 
we  regard  them  as  separated  by  a  wide  impaaaaUo 
gulph.    While  by  no  means  deficient  in  daai^ 
and  not  imfiaqailly  essaying  kitf  l|ght^ha  » 
in  a  great  menisure  free  from  extrmvngance  and 
pompous  pretensions ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  ia 
no  peitlan  of  his  works  do  we  find  tho  hafnas  ef 
high  natural  talent  and  imposing  power.  Those 
pasMgee  which  have  been  most  frequently  quoted, 
and  nMil  goneially  adahad,  display  a  great  osa^ 
mand  nf  irniceful  and  appropriate  language,  a  lire- 
liness  of  imyi nation  which  oocasioaally  oversteps 
tho  fimH*  or  eonael  tMta^  hrOiattt  haagwy,  pio 
tures  designed  witb  artistic  skill,  and  glowing  with 
the  richest  colours,  a  skilful  develofmient  of  cha- 
racter, and  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  mechanism 
of  verse  ;  but  they  an  not  vivified  and  ii^'hted  up 
by  a  single  spark  of  true  inspiration.    The  rules  of 
art  are  observed  with  imdeviating  accuracy,  aad 
the  most  intricate  omibinatitme  an  fcnnad  aMaat 
the  introduction  of  a  disturbing  elem'^nt  ;  but  theia 
is  a  total  absence  o(  that  aimpla  energy  which  h 
the  iunat  aarit  «f  tt»a  andMb 
Tha  liiaH  vUib  in  iba  8Dim^ 
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o-^-icIrntly  thrown  nfT  in  hnste,  and  proKiWy  re- 
tfXkJTcied  by  their  author  u  tride*  of  comparatively 
liecl«  importuieeii  pradvee  •  meh  mon  pleuinf; 
t  -  -.T*.  -  c-t  than  either  the  Thebaid  or  the  Achillt-id,  in 
-w  la.i€h  the  original  strength  of  expression  leems  to 
htm  Iran  sway  by  repeated  polishing,  and 
native  freedom  of  the  Terse  to  have  been 
sVkt^kled  and  oainped  by  a  kbonaaa  pwcaw  of 
crorxection. 

Tlie  Kditio  Prineepa  of  the  SIIvM  b  s  ^nvto 
"V^olume,  without  date  and  w  ithnnt  name  of  place 
« r    printer,  not  later  probably  than  1470.  The 
Silvae  will  be  found  also  in  the  edittona  of  Oatal- 
TibuUus,  and  Prnpertius  which  appeared  in 
1  <47*2«  147&«  and  and  in  the  edition  of 

0«tallfM  of  U7&  Tha  text  «u  ntiaad  and  pnb- 
liahed  with  a  cnmmontary  by  Domitius  Calderinns, 
ixa  a  volume  containing  also  remarJu  upon  Ovid 
Fiopgfriin,  foL  nan,  Anteld  Pumarta,  1475. 
belt  editions  are  those  of  Markland,  whose 
critical  notes  evince  remarkable  sagacity,  4  to. 
I^ond.  17*28,  and  of  Sillig,  4to.  Dresd.  1827. 
which  is  a  leprial  «f  MmSbm^  wUk  mm  ad- 

^itinna!  mnttcr. 

The  Kciiiio  Princeps  of  the  Theljais  and  Achil- 
laia  is  a  folio  volume,  without  date  and  without 
name  of  place  or  printer,  but  belonging  probably  to 
vbe  year  1470.  Besides  this  there  are  a  oonaider- 
■bl*  mnalar  af  wHlkm  «f  tea  pmm,  iither 
together  or  separately,  printed  in  the  15th  aMlnr}-, 
a  sure  iudicatioo  oC  tiw  aatimatioa  in  wUeh  they 
wenhaM. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  collected  wka  is  a 
folio  volume,  without  date,  and  without  name  of 
place  w  printer.   It  eontuns  the  commentary  of 
Galderinus  on  the  Silvae,  and  must  therefore  have 
been  published  after  the  year  147.'>.    No  rpp.Ily 
ffood  edition  of  Statins  has  yet  appeared.    That  of 
Httidi  which  was  a  work  of  great  promise,  was 
never  carried  beyond  the  firj>t  volume,  which  con- 
tains the  bilvae  only,  8vo.  Leips.  1817.   The  best 
for  all  pcaetical  porpoaea  is  that  whiA  ftnaoM  of 
the  series  of  Latin  Claaaka  hf  IiHiMiNb  4  volt. 
8v».  Paris,  1836— 1830. 
Tha  Am  6va  baeka  of  ^  ThdMid  wan  tnma- 

lated  into  English  verse  by  Thomas  Stephens,  8vo. 
Load.  1648,  and  the  whole  poem  by  W.  L.  Lewis, 
9  vola.  Sto.  Oxford,  1787  and  1773.  The  tnms- 
ktioa  of  tha  fint  book  by  Papa  will  ba  Cpoad  in 
all  editions  of  his  works. 

The  Achilleid  was  translated  into  English  verse 
by  Howard.  8vo.  Lond.  1660. 

Of  translations  into  other  languages,  the  only 
one  of  any  note  is  the  version  into  Italian  of  the 
Tbabdd  by  Gaidinal  BeativagUo,  4to.  Rom.  1729, 
and  8vo.  Milan,  182).  [W.  R.] 

8TAT1US  PRISCU&  [Pajscuail 
STATIVS  PR<yXIMV&  fPiimcivvs.] 
STA'TIUS  QUADRATUS.  [Quadratus.] 
STATIUS  SBBiySUS.  ISsBoaua.! 
STA'TIUS  TRBTBIUS  MiTond  Compaa,  a 
town  of  tha  HiipiBi,  to  Hannibal  af^r  tha  battle 
of  Cannae,  a.  c.  216.    ( Liv.  zxiiL  1.) 

STA'TIUS  VALENS  wrote  the  life  of  the 
etn;<4'ror  Trajan.    (  Laapild.  ^IlK  Sn'er.  48.) 

STATOR,  a  Roman  snmame  of  Jupiter,  de- 
Bcribmg  him  as  staying  the  Romans  in  their  Hight 
£rom  an  enemy,  and  generally  aa  pnaaning  thoa» 
iftting order  of  thiritr'*.  (Liv.  i.  12,  x.  37  ;  CicCa/.i. 
13}  fk>r.  L  I  ;  beoec  lA  Dmtf,  iv.  7  :  Plin. 
ff.MIE.M;Anguat.Dtoa^lM>ai.l8.)  [L.S.J 


STAURAaUS. 

STATrVRlUS,  a  centurion  in  the  army  of  P. 
and  Cn.  Scipio  in  Spain,  in  a.  c.  213,  was  sent  by 
these  genenua  as  an  anfaMoador  to  Syphax,  tM 

kin:;  of  the  Numidians,  with  whom  he  remained 
in  order  to  train  foot'Soldiers  in  the  Roman  tactics 
(Lhr.  sdr.  48,  zzx.  98).  He  appeal*  «o  ba  tiM 
same  as  the  L.  Statorius,  who  afterwards  aoooB- 
penied  C.  Liaalius,  when  he  waat  on  aa  ambaMj  ta 
Syphaz.  (Fhmtin.  I  1. 1  3). 

STATOmUS  VICTOR,  ft  iktloriclan  bmi- 
tioned  by  the  elder  Seneca,  was,  like  him,  a 
native  of  Corduba  (Cordova)  in  Spain.  ^Seoec 
Suas.  2.) 

STAURA'CIUS  (2TaupoV/oj),  Emperor  of 
Constantinople,  son  of  the  Emperor  NicephonuL 
[NawBoamil.],  fint  tha  oaUMgne  of  hia  fttthaiv 
and  after  his  rli  ath  fnr  a  short  time  sole  emperor. 
He  was  solemnly  crowned  aa  onperor  in  the 
mondi  of  DaoMBBMr  a.  n.  80S  ia  the  aaeond  year 
of  his  iather^s  reign  in  the  ambo  or  pulpit  of  the 
great  Church  (St.  Sophia)  at  Constantinople,  by 
the  hand  of  the  patciarch  Tamsius :  being  alto- 
gedw  ■■fittoit  aoMrding  to  Theophanes,  eith^ 
in  personal  appearance,  bodily  strength,  or  judg- 
ment, for  such  a  dignity.  Possibly  this  uniitness 
aroaa  fimB  his  youth,  te  it  was  not  until  Dec  807* 
four  yours  after  his  coronation,  that  Stauracius  was 
married.  Uis  bride  was  Theopbano,  an  Athenian 
lady,  khwwoawi  of  tha  lata  Bttpnaa  Ivma 
[Iuknk],  who  was  wlocted  by  Nicephorus  for  his 
son  after  a  careful  search  among  the  tuunarried 
ladiai  of  Aa  cnpire,  nutwilhahaidfaif  aha  wm 
already  betrothed  to  a  hiuband,  with  whom,  though 
not  fully  married  to  him,  her  union  had  been  con- 
summated. The  choiee  of  so  contaminated  a 
partner  diahoMoad  anh^py  prince  to  whom 
she  was  given  m  a  wife,  and  the  unbridled  lust  of 
Nicephorus  cast  additional  contempt  on  his  son  by 
the  aadaction  about  the  time  of  the  marriaga  aif 
two  younp  ladies  more  beautiful  than  Tiioophano, 
and  who  luui  been  selected  aa  competitors  wult  her 
for  tha  band  of  tfw  yaaaf  oaiparor.  In  May 

A.D.  811  Staumcius  h  ft  ConRtnntiaapIo  with  hk 
fiuhar  to  take  the  held  against  tha  Bakukaa  at 
the  hand  afia  amy,  tha  ante  af  wHeh  atraak 

terror  into  the  heart  of  the  Bulgarian  king  and 
induced  him  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was  refused. 
The  first  encounters,  which  were  fisvourable  to  the 
Greeks,  appear  to  have  been  directed  by  Stauracius, 
for  his  father  ascribed  them  to  his  skill  and  good 
fortune.  The  Bulgarians  again  sued  for  peace  and 
again  their  suit  was  rejected.  Ia  tiie  following 
fatal  battle,  in  which  Nicephorus  was  killed  and 
the  Greek  army  almost  annihilated,  Staoraciua 
Moalvad  a  waaad  fai  or  aaor  tha  apiae^  aadar  tha 
torture  of  which  he  escaped  with  difficulty  to 
Adrianople.  Hero  he  was  proclaimed  aatoGcator,solo 
emperor,  by  tha  ofleiif  who  aaiiwuiJad  Uai,  and 
this  announcement  was  received  by  those  who  had 
escaped  with  him  from  the  slaughter  with  a  delight 
which  evidenced  his  personal  popularity.  Michael 
the  CoropalitB,  irim  had  married  Procopia,  daughter 
of  Nicephorus,  and  who  had  also  escaped  from  the 
slaughter,  but  unwounded,  was  solicited  by  some  of 
his  frknds  toassome  the  purple ;  bat  he  declined,  pro- 
fcR«p(Hy  out  of  regard  to  the  oaths  of  fealty  which 
he  had  taken  to  Nicephorus  and  Stauracius,  perhapa 
taaaoavietioo  thai  tha  attaapl  woald  aot  taa- 

ceed.  Stauracliis  was  convoyed  in  a  litter  to  Con- 
stantinople, when  he  was  exhorted  by  the  patriarch 
Nicephorus  [NlianHBin»  ByflOktiaa  viaten, 
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H*.  9]  te  wmk  At  DIvtM  maref  and  to  mdM 

rettitution  to  thone  whom  his  father hnd  oppressed. 
**fiain^**  says  Theophanet  the  genuine  inheritor 
«f  his  nthai^  disposition,**  Imt  perhaps  inlweaod 
hy  the  exhaustion  of  the  imperial  finances  through 
an  unfortunate  war,  he  replied,  that  be  could 
■ol  spare  for  restitndoa  more  than  three  talents. 
•*This,"  says  the  irate  historian,  "  was  but  a  small 
part  of  what  he  (Nicephopj*)  hnd  wrongfully 
taken."  The  painfulness  of  his  wounds,  the 
aaggestiww  of  Taaaphano,  who  hoped,  like  Irene, 
•to  grasp  the  sceptre,  and  probably  the  intrigues  of 
the  parties  tbemselres,  alienated  Stauracius  from 
Ms  bntein^w  Miehaal  and  amnd  of  the 
great  officers  of  the  court,  and  he  is  said  to  hare 
contemplated  bequeathing  the  empire  to  his  wtfiB, 
ar  avn  lasMriaf  Aaaaont  ftraa  af  Banaii 
Republic.  His  courtiers  conspired  against  him, 
and  Staurscius  baring  proposed  to  jMit  out  the  eyes 
of  MiehaeU  matters  were  brDnght  to  a  ends ;  If  i- 
cbael  was  prodaimed  emperor  (Oct  811),  and 
Stauracius  having  put  on  the  habit  of  a  monk,  was 
deposed,  and  died  soon  after  his  deposition,  having 
reigned  only  two  months  and  six  days  dfter  his 
father's  death.  His  widow  Thcophano  embraced 
a  monastic  life,  and  employed  the  wealth  which  the 
bmaaai^  or  poHcy  of  Miehad  [Michasl  L 
Rhangabk]  allowed  her,  in  converting  her  palace 
into  a  monastery  called  "  Hebraica**  (rd 'E^poiKd) 
and  VyoetnipUou  Braca  (to  BpaxS%  aad  at  a  later 
period  Sl-niiraca  (Srai/paita),  because  in  it  the  body 
of  Staoracius,  and  afterwards  that  of  Tbeophano, 
ipere  InuM.  Aooording  to  some  writen  his 
body  was  deposilod  in  (perhaps  transferred  to)  the 
monastery  of  Sjityrus.  The  chamcter  of  Stauracius 
is  drawn  in  the  most  unfavourable  colours  by 
Thoophanes,  Zonaras,  aad  adiers  :  bat  it  was  the 
misfortune  of  Nic-ephonn  and  his  son  to  come 
between  the  two  sovereigns,  Irene  and  Michael 
Rhangaba,  wheie  ■arrtew  ta  oMlMdoxy  or  profv- 
sion  tn  the  church  made  thcmprftit  favourites  with 
the  ecclesiastical  annalists  of  the  Uysanttno  em- 
pire ;  ni  thair  afaneacant  dynasty  was  fbaodad 
by  the  deposition  of  one  and  overthrown  to  make 
way  for  tbe  elevation  of  the  other  of  these  £a- 
tovcilea  of  the  ehaich.  It  is  waaonable  therefore 
ta  aappoao  that  their  charactsia  hare  been  un- 
UbAy  represented ;  and,  in  the  case  of  Stauracius 
aapeciallr,  things  harmless  or  unimportant  have 
baea  described  as  evidences  af  lha  greatest  depra- 
vity. (Thonphanes,  Cftroao^.  pp.  405 — 419,  cd. 
Pans  ;  pp.  322— 332,od.  Voniee ;  pp.  746— 76j),ed. 
Bonn ;  Leo  OfaiBaa«ieaa,CliviM5r.  pp.  9M— 9M; 
ed.  Bonn  ;  Cedrenus,  Oompend.  pp.  477—482,  ed. 
Paris  :  voL  ii.  81^—43,  ed.  Bonn  {  Le  Baao, 
Aw  Ai^itre,  lir.  farrfl,  «k.  x  Jttiltt  auurr.  $  Olh- 
boo,  Ikdine  and  FaU,  ch.  xlvilL)     [J.  C.  M.] 

STELLA,  ABRU'NTIUS.  1.  The  person  to 
whom  Nam  aaftwatad  the  sapariatoiidaoee  of  the 
gnBaBwhiabba«iUhiladlBA.».Mi.  CSm,Am. 
aiii.92.) 

2.  A  poet  and  a  friend  of  Statins,  Hfbo  dedicated 
to  him  the  first  book  of  his  SUvae^  the  second  poem 
in  which  celebrates  the  marriage  of  Stella  and  Vio- 
lantilhu  This  Stella  is  also  mentioood  by  Martial 
(rL  21). 

STE'LLIO,  a  AFRA'NIUS.  1.  Praetor  b.c. 
186^  and  one  of  lha  trinmviri  for  foimdiiig  a  coloiur 
B.&18S.  (Lk.  ndz.  Sa,  26>. 

2.  Son  of  the  preceding,  served  in  a.  c.  169 
<^aiiut  Pecaeui^  kmg  of  Macedonia,  and  waa  sta- 


8IIPHAN1J8. 
tianad  fa  Aa  ISjiIhi  trnm  af  Ua 

was  compelled  la 
xluL  18,  19.) 

fftmim  cr  flfTHBlf  IU8,  m  ( 
Lucanian  name.  Stenins  was  one  of  the 
men  at  Capoa,  who  entertained  Hannibal  in  n.  c 
216,  after  the  battle  of  Cannae  (Liw.  zziiL  S. ; 
and  FIfaiif  wftt^i  of  a  Stenins  Statilias  m  *  I* 
can ian  general.  [STATiLit;8,  No.  1.] 

STENTOR  (ST^rrwp),  a  herald  of  tli«  Otee^i 
at  Tiaj,  vhaaa  Toiee  was  as  loud  as  thsat  off  fifty 
other  men  together.  His  name  has  Ix^eorne"  pro- 
verbial for  any  one  who  screams  or  shouia  was^  aa 
unasoaUy  lood  voiaa.  (Han.  ML  ▼.  78S  $  Jwwm, 
Sat.  xiii.  112.)  fL.  S.  J 

STENYCLE'BUS  (9rsy^imos),a  MraemisTi 
bato,  fiaa  wbam  lha  8tan|daiiaa  akin  waa  br- 

lieved  to  biM  dMM  te  MMb  (Paua.  iv.  SX 
I&.) 

STBTHANUS  (2r/^ot),  historical.  1.  Om 
of  tha  two  aoos  of  Thneydides,  whoM  Plate  aa»> 

tioos  among  the  instances  of  those  sons  of  Jr^^'  ^t 
men,  whom  their  fathers,  though  educating  tbexa 
with  the  utmost  can,  ImTe  been  unable  to  tnun  as 
excellence  {Mentm^  p.  94,  c.  d.).  He  is  mentioned 
by  Atbenaeus  (vi.  p.  234,  a.)  as  the  scribe  of  • 
daeraa  of  Alcibiades,  engiawad  m  a  pillar  im  tha 
temple  of  Heracles  at  Cynosargos. 

2.  An  Athenian  oiator,  ami  of  Mcacdaa  of 
Aflbaraaa,  agafaial  «boai  Damaalbanaa 
two  orations,  which  contain  scarcely  any 
of  his  life  deserving  notice  here.    He  ia  i 
tioned  by  Athenaens  (ziii.  p.  593,  £). 

8.  *£foid2f)f,  the  husband  of  N«iera,  sewnd 
times  mentioned  hj  Danoathiuaa  IB  his  Omtioa 
against  Neaera.  [P.  S.J 

STVPHAM  S,  MDpanr  of  ConstMrtiMplau 
[Romanics  I.;  Constantini's  VII.] 

STE'PHANUS  (3t»^i),  literary.    1.  An 
Athedaa  oomie  poet  of  tha  Naw  Oenedy,  was  pa^ 
bably  the  son  of  Antiphaoes,  some  of  whose  plays 
he  is  said  to  have  exhibited.   (Ancsi.  dt  Cbsn.  pw 
ZB.  $  Said,  9, 9.  *Ayrifdi7rt.)    Tba  athor  acaa- 
mentof  Suidas  {s.v.*hXtli%\  that  he  vaattaas 
of  Alexisi  aeems  to  arise  merely  from  a  cenfhaiiwi  of 
the  names  of  Alexis  and  Antiphanea.    All  that 
remains  of  his  works  is  a  single  fragment,  qnsted 
by  Atbenaeus  (xi.  p.  469,  a.),  from  his  ♦lAoAirj.r. 
a  play  which  was  evidently  intended  tu  ndicuie 
the  imitatm  of  Lacedaemonian  manners.  (  Fahria. 
BiU.  Graee.  vol.  ii.  p.  496  ;  Meineke,  Fnifj.  Com. 
Grate.  voL  i.  pp.  304,  376,  485,  486,  voL  ir.  s^ 
M4.) 

2.  Of  Byzantium,  the  author  of  the  well-known 
geographical  lexicon,  entitled  'E^uid,  of  which 
onfiiiunaialy  w«  enl j  poaaaaa  an  apilaiaa.  Than 
are  few  ancient  writers  of  any  importance  of  wbsai 
we  know  so  little  as  of  Stephanus.  All  that  caa 
be  affinaad  of  him  with  certainty  is  that  b«  was  a 
gramnarian  at  Constantiaopla,  and  lived  after  the 
time  of  Arcadins  and  Honorios,  and  before  that  of 
Justinian  II.  The  ancient  writers,  often  as  they 
quote  the  *E9yucd,give  us  absolutely  no  iofonaadaa 
about  its  author,  except  his  name.  We  learn  from 
them,  however,  that  the  work  was  reduced  to  an 
epitooa  by  a  certain  Hamdaus,  who  dedicalad  Ui 
abridgement  to  the  emperor  Jtistinlan.  [Hkrmo- 
LAua.J  Honeai  in  tumiiu  lo  the  few  imadeattl 
piaaea  af  lufbnaaliaB  wbieh  tiia  waric  aaaiidBa 
specting  its  author,  we  arc  met  by  the  qii.'»:;  ^ 
whather  socb  paasafes  weia  wxittaa  by  .*Slrph«na< 
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*|i]iiiae1f,  «r      ibe  gpitewlBr  HeraMlm.  The 

^Bi'ist  iinportAtit  of  tin  sc  passages  is  thtt  Ibllowinff, 
wl&ich  occurs  in  th«  vtido  'AyaicT^jpMr*  Kal  eS- 

'Smukm'|i4o-«,  which  cannot  refer  to  maj  oth«  £u- 
genhu  than  the  eminent  gnunmanan  of  August- 
«i|>oli«  in  Phrygia,  who,  as  we  learn  firom  Saidaa, 
%Kagihii  al  Constantinople,  unte  the  ampetior  Ana- 
•taaius,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  or  the  be- 
ginning of  the  tixth.    (Suid.  «.  v.)    This  passage 
was  pmnted  oat  hf  Thomat  de  Pinedo,  the  trans- 
lator of  Stephanus,  aa  an  indication  of  the  author's 
«ge  ;  but  nearly  all  the  editon  of  Stephanus,  as 
wvO  M  Immo  Voniiis  and  FUvUnai  Imiys  dkom 
to  regard  it  as  an  insertion  made  by  Ilfrmolaus, 
for  the  following  reason;  if  £agenius  flourished 
undtf  Anastasios,  who  died  m  a.  n.  518,  bis  sne- 
cesaor  in  the  presidency  of  the  schools  would  in  all 
probability  l>e  in  office  under  Justinian  I.,  who 
came  to  the  throne  in  a.  u.  527,  which  agrees  with 
tlie  atalMMBl  af  Suidas,  that  Hermolaus  dedicated 
his  epitome  to  Justinian.    Plaiuible  as  this  argu- 
ment is,  it  is  far  from  being  conclosire.    It  en- 
dandy  RtU  fai  part.  If  BOl  diafly,  an  the  tadt 
aaatimption  that,  when  a  personal  reflerence  is  made 
in  an  abridged  work  to  tiia  author,  without  any 
thing  to  ihoir  vhaltav  the  inilar  of  the  passage  is 
the  original  author  or  the  epitomatnr,  the  presump- 
tiaa  ia,  that  it  kaa  been  inserted  by  the  latter. 
Nmr  Wi  bdisTe  that        pcaaospdon  is  just 
the  aidMr  way  ;  both  on  the  general  principle 
tbat,  fai  an  abridged  work,  whatever  cannot  be 
yrwed  to  be  an  interpolation  should  be  referred 
to  the  original  author,  and  also  on  account  of  the 
well-known  habit  of  compilers  and  epitomators  of 
the  later  period  of  Greek  literature  to  copy  their 
Mtbor  alnoit  wr&oft'm,  so  far  as  they  fellow  him  at 
all,  and  to  make  their  abridi'-'mpnt  by  the  simple 
omisaioQ  of  whole  passsget,  olten  in  such  a  manner 
sia  area  te  ^lailNy  dbe  gnumaliHd  eobenaee  ef 
what  is  left,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  this  very 
Mkeme  of  Stephanos.   On  this  piesvmption,  we 
trak,  the  qvestion  mainly  tnnHL  It  wwdd  be 
ra$h  to  regard  it  as  decided  ;  but  it  may  be  safely 
said  that  the  passage  should  probaUy  be  referred  to 
Stephanus,  unless  some  positive  and  decisive  proof 
be  produced  that  it  was  inserted  by  Hermolaus. 
The  chronological  arjniment  stated  aliove  i<«  not  such 
a  proof ;  for  Suidas  docs  not  say  to  which  of  the 
two  JattiaiaBt  Henaolans  dedicated  his  epitome  ; 
and,  even  if  it  was  to  Justinian  I.,  there  is  nothiiic^ 
to  prevent  oar  supposiog  that  the  work  of  Stepha- 
nat  was  eeaipiisd  mder  JaaliB  «r  la  Ika  early 

p.irt  of  the  reipn  of  Justinian,  and  that  the  epitome 
was  OMde  verv  soon  afterwards }  bat,  considering 
bow  Sttle  SaMaa  troabka  hfanaelf  abeat  Bfaiate 
distinctions,  it  is  perhaps  better  to  keep  to  the  ex- 
planation that  the  Justinian  to  whom  Hermolaus 
dedicated  his  epitome  was  Justinian  II.,  and  that 
Stephanaa  hhiaslf  flewfahed  ander  Justinian  I.,  in 
the  former  part  of  the  sixth  century.  Wester- 
mann  argues  further,  that  it  is  unlikely  that  a 
psrssa  ef  ae  little  l«araiB||  aad  jodgaient,  as  the 

(  pitotnator  of  Stephanus  appears  by  his  work  tn 
have  possessed,  would  have  been  placed  at  the 
bald  ef  tbo  bapaiM  aohoeli  af  GflMMMiBapiay  at 
Woald  have  written  such  a  work  as  the  Byzantine 
failing  quoted  ia  the  articie  TMoi,  or  as  the  die- 
^bmhob  ea  lae  AeunepHne  lenueu  io  uuuvt 
AMof^  ;  but,  in  these  cases  also,  it  appears  better 
<»iMtootb0  naplepraMUBptioB  that  these  poi- 


8TBPHANUI1 
sages  proeaed  fnm  the  pea  af  At  arigiwd  Mitbor. 

there  being  no  proof  to  the  contrary.  A  more  im- 
portant piece  of  collateral  evidence  lespeetuig  the 
tiaia  of  otapbaaai,  polatad  oat  by  Wesieinana,  ia 

his  eulogy  of  Petrus  Patricius  («.  v.  'Awtfyat),  wbo 
died  soon  afler  d.  562,  and  was  therefore  a  con- 
temporary of  Stephanus,  supposing  that  the  latter 
flourished  at  the  time  above  assigned  to  him. 

The  literary  history  of  the  work  of  Stephanus 
is  aUo  involved  in  much  obscurity.  Even  the  title 
has  been  a  subject  of  dispute.  In  the  Aldino 
edition  it  ia  entitled  rtpl  ir6\fo.i\  v^bich  Dindnrf  has 
adopted ;  in  the  Juntine  r*pi  w6\tw¥  xol  iitwy, 
wbUi  BaMhii  tlio  plaeao  at  tbo  bead  ef  the  text, 

while  on  his  title-page  he  has  Hrf^dvov  Bufavr/ou 
4$puciL  Ktn^  iwnam^ ;  and  Sahmaias  pieftn  the 


wpuca  Kvr  iwiruMif  t  and  a 
title  Srs^dsov  Bofiamoow*^  1 

All  these  variations  are  supported  mevt  or  loio  bj 
the  authority  of  the  MSS.  The  numerous  re- 
ferences, however,  made  to  the  work  by  ancient 
writers,  e^eoUly  by  Eustathius,  make  it  dav 
that  the  proper  title  of  the  original  work  was 
*E^vucd,  and  that  of  the  epitome  ix  r&w  idptniv 
amfdw  aar^  <wr<^mir.  The  title  prefixed  to  tho 
important  fragment  of  the  original  work,  which  is 
preserved  in  the  Code*  HegittrUuau^  deserves  notice 
oa  aoooaat  of  ita  Ad]  osplnatiaB  of  tbodostga  of  tbo 
work,  although  it  has  of  course  been  added  by  a 
grammarian : — Srs^dvov  yfo^i^iaruceif  Huwratnt^ 
KMNrlMtM  irvpl  ir^Aear  Hw  e«  aid  Hrwr,  8ii/M<r 
r«  ical  rintmvy  Ktd  6ft»m>fdai  mbrmf  jral  ftrrmtHtfut- 
olas  ml  TMT  ivrti^p  wapify/t^ycur  /AmAt  TO  jcal 
ros-Mcwr  md  Kn^utS»  re  itfoiiarmv. 

According  to  the  title,  tbo  obirfobject  of  the  work 
was  to  specify  the  gentile  names  derived  from  the 
several  names  of  places  and  countries  in  the  ancient 
worid.  But,  while  thia  ia  doao  in  every  article,  tho 
amount  of  information  given  went  far  beyond  this. 
Nearly  every  article  in  the  epitono  eontatns  a  re- 
iiiwje  w  eiiiB  aHBiBmwiiisr,wn  ■Bwwfwyier  wio 
name  of  the  place  ;  but  in  tho  oriiriiinl,  ns  we  see  from 
the  extant  £iag;ments,  there  were  considerable  auota- 
tioBe  ftoBi  tbo  MMicBt  aa^oii,  beddoo  a  aanber  of 
very  interesting  particulars, topographical,  historical, 
mythological,  and  others^  Thus  the  work  wiu  not 
merely  what  it  professed  to  be,  a  lexicon  of  a 
special  branch  of  technical  gnnunar,but  a  valuablo 
dictionary  of  geography.  How  great  would  have 
been  its  value  to  us,  if  it  had  come  down  to  us 
unmutilated,  may  bo  oaon  by  any  one  who  con^ 
pares  the  extant  fragments  of  the  original  with  the 
corresponding  articles  in  the  epitome.  These  frag- 
maala,  bowmr,  ua  aafettoaately  very  scanty. 

They  consi<-t  nf :  —  (1 )  The  portion  of  the  work 
from  Au^i|  to  the  end  of  A,  contained  in  a  MS>  ot 
the  SeguerioB  Library ;  but,  aaliBrtanately,  tbofo  ia 
a  large  gaji  even  in  this  portion  ;  (2)  The  artido 
8m>,  which  is  preserved  by  Constintinus 
Porphyrogeimetus  {de  Admm,  Imp.  c  23)  ;  (3) 
An  account  of  Sicily,  qiioted  by  the  same  author 
from  Stephanus  {de  T/urm.  ii.  10).  The-  first  two 
of  these  fragments  are  inserted  by  Westerauuin 
in  the  text,  in  place  of  tboooRoapoadfai^  aitidoa  of 
tlie  epitome,  which  he  transfers  to  his  preface  ; 
the  third  diflers  so  thoroughly  from  the  article 
SMNAla  la  the  epiteoM,  that  WesteiBMm  deea 
not  venture  to  insert  it  in  the  text,  but  prints  it  iu 
his  nrefiMe.  There  are  also  some  other  quotationa 
in  no  aaefaat  wiHm,  whidt,  fiooi  their  gmeial, 
but  not  exact,  rescmblan<  «>  tn  the  articles  in  the 
opiloBiOk  on  pnaoBiod  to  be  takaa  fren  the  oiigiaaL 
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Th^  are  particakrized  by  Wettennann  in  his 

Fn  m  n  rnrnfiil  examination  of  the  reference*,  it 
appears  that  the  author  of  the  Etjfmoiogiam  Mag- 
iwn,  BaKrthiii,  aad  olben  of  tlie  giiMMiaus, 
possessed  the  oricii^al  wnrk  cif  Stt  phamis.  It  also 
seems  probable  that  the  work,  as  it  now  eziat^  is 
not  a  fiur  representation  of  Uie  epitono  ttJUgm^ 
lmi|  b«t  ihkX  it  has  been  still  fiirther  abridged  by 
snccessive  copyists.  Tho  former  part  of  the  work 
is  pretty  full  ;  the  portion  from  Uirpm  to  the 
middle  of  2  is  little  more  than  a  list  of  names ;  the 
articles  in  T  and  T  btn-ome  fuller  again  ;  and  those 
from  X  to  A  I4>pev  to  be  copied,  almost  withoat 
■MdgMMBli  inm  tba  work  of  Stephanos. 

The  work  is  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  ;  but 
it  waa  ako  onginaUy  dirided  into  booka»  the  exact 

of  the  alphabet. 

The  following  are  the  ehiif  adUloM  af  tka  Epi- 
tome of  Stephanus:  —  (1)  the  Aldine,  VeneL 
}~>0'2,  fol.  ;  (J)  thp  Juntine,  Florant.  1521,  foL  ; 
(^3)  the  edition  ol  Xylander,  with  several  emenda- 
tions in  tha  text,  aad  with  Indicea,  Basil.  1568, 
fol  ;  (4)  that  of  Thomas  de  Pinedo,  the  first  with 
a  Latin  version,  Amst.  1678,  fol.;  (5)  the  text 
aarwelad  by  Salmadaa,  from  a  coIUtion  of  MSS. ; 
variiius  rsadfaags  collected  by  Onmovius  from  the 
Codex  PemuMia,  with  notea ;  a  Latin  Versioii  and 
Cmmmxttf  by  Abr.  B«kitiM,  I«g«.  Hi*.  IM, 
fol,  reprinted  in^'4,  fol.  ;  (fi)  that  of  the  WpI- 
■teins,  containing  tha  Qmk  last,  tb«  Latin  varsion 
and  notea  of  Thoma*  Pim<i>  mi  tfct  wdhma 
readings  of  Oronovins,  with  Indices,  Amst  1 725, 
fol.  ;  (7)  that  of  Dindorf,  with  readings  from  a 
newlv-found  MS.,  and  the  notes  of  L.  HoUtenius, 
A.  fikirkelias,  and  Thoniaa  4*  Pinedo,  LIpft  188ft, 
&c.,  4  vols.  Sm ;  ( H )  that  of  A.  WoetaiBiami,  con- 
taining a  tboroaghly  revised  taxt,  with  a  very 
^aluUa  pnfiwa,  lift,  18SA,  Sfo. :  thia  is  by  far 
thf  most  useful  edition  for  ordinary  reference.  The 
chief  fragment  was  published  separately,  by  & 
Temmliaa,  Aavt  1M9,  4tow  {  by  A.  BnMUit, 

with  the  Periplut  of  Hanno  and  tho  Afomnnfntum 
AdulHamm  of  Ptolemy  Eaaiget««,Lugd.  Bat.  167i, 
Svo.,  reprintad  n  MootiMiMii^  CbMmw  BMh^ 
thfou;  CoislmkmM,  m.  281,  &c.,  Paris.  1715,  foL  | 
by  Jac  Gronovint,  Lngd.  Bat.  1681,  4to.,  and  in 
the  TAemiurta  Antiq.  Graee.  vol  vii.  pp.  269,  Sec  ; 
and  it  is  contained  m  wSl  the  editions,  from  that  of 
Thomas  de  Pinedo  downwards.  There  is  a  German 
tcansUtion  of  the  fragment,  with  an  Essay  on  Stepha- 
BM,1qr8.GlL8aki>iita,intlM4)*em.  /Mier.Scholast. 
Univ.  vol  ii.  pp.  385— .'jgO,  395—399,  1828,  4  to. 
(Fabric.  BM.  Gnuc,  vol  it,  pp.  621—661  ; 

mann  ;  Wellauer,  d«  Ejetrema  Parir  Opm's  Sfepha- 
flMoas  <U  UriAiu,  in  Friedemaim  and  ISeebod's 
Mraft  CM.      8.  pt.  4,  pp.  692,  &e. ;  Wmm- 

mann,  Stijihani  Bysantini  'EdvtKwv  quae  mpemmt, 
Praef. ;  lioffmann,  LtM,  BiU.  Ser^  Orate,  $.  v.) 

There  are  several  otbor  Grade  writm  of  this 
same,  but  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  require 
notice  here.  (See  Fabric.  Ait  Gfxi«c.  Index.)  [P.S.] 

STE'PHANUS,  artists.  1.  A  sculptor,  who 
MBMuaed  his  art  at  Rome  in  the  first  cmMMJ  c 
was  the  disriplc  of  Pasiteles  and  the  in'<tructor  of 
Maaelaua,  as  we  learn  from  two  inscriptions  :  the 
«M  «k  Iht  muk  «f  •  MM  alMw  to  tha  Villa 
JUb^  CIIMUIOC  nACmAOIC  MAABIVC 


EnolEl  (Marini,/aMTts.d.  I'tiiaAiSaMi^  p.  274 
and  the  other  on  the  baaa  of  lh»  aalalMaad  pi 
in  the  Villa  Ludovi«i,  MENEAAOC  CTE^Afl 
MA9HTHC  £nOl£L  iMsMSLAOa.  1  Supim 
jaahaallMH  tyPTrey  {H.N.  nxwL  Jia 
§  10)  as  the  maker  of  IJippitides  in  the  c<hI^  .t 
of  Aainiua  PoUio ;  but  what  ha  memzis  by  H% 
iMbiaMtvNjrahM;  fte  iIm  ooamcctitm,  ta 
word  would  appear  to  ba  ft  §tm3Bnam  jbm 
(Thiersch,  Epochm,  p.  295.) 

2.  A  freedman  of  Livia,  in  whose  hoaa«rfioid  k 
practised  the  art  of  a  worker  in  gokl,  aa  mm  kt^ 
from  a  Latin  inscription,  in  which  he  is  dpufrr^*'?! 
AuRiFBX.  (Gori,  No*.  114 — 122  ;  Bisinclufii.3 
67,  No.  220  ;  Weleker,  KumttilaU,  18-27,  3<ai»4 
Osann,  KunslfJatf,  1830,  No.  84  ;  R.  Roch  rte. 
Lettr*  d  AT.  ^dkora,  p.  407.  2d  ed.)        f  P.  b., 

SnnPHAMUa  wm  artiiMd  bishnp  of  B» 

iU  O.  353^  in  the  place  of  Lucius,  and  sntfrn-d  ■» 
tvrdom  finuryean  aftarwaxds.  iia  ia  known  m ■! 
Milely  by  iIm  ^iiprta  wUA  kt  MiatMBed  wtt 

Cyprian  upon  baptising  heretics,  which  becarae  s» 
fiara^  that  Stephanos,  not  content  with  refuira.* 
aadienee  to  the  depntiea  despatched  by  th«  AfrKu 
pnlata,  aoeitiTely  foiM  tha  foithfid  to  exercnr 
towards  them  the  common  dtiti«»s  of  hnspitnlitv.  H? 
appears  to  have  published  two  episdt-s  in  councctiso 
with  tliis  contiOMOy. 

1.  A</  Cyjyn'ftn»m.  2.  Ad  Episcopot  fyrimtkiti 
eoMra  Hdemum  ei  F^rmiUiatutm,  Ncitiiar  of  tkam 
hw  tan  pimwii,  tal  fttlmt  ftapiMt  aTthe 

former  is  to  he  found  in  th«*  letter  nf  Cyprian  Ad 
Fumpmim  (Ixxi?.),  and  is  footed  in  tha  JBpuiviot 
Pomtifiam  Kmmmm'um  Ud  ilMl  (ftL  Pwia,  17ii, 
p.  210).  £W.R.J 

STE'PHANUS  (Sr^MtX  tba  mam  aT  m- 
veral  physicians :  — 

1.  Probably  a  natiTe  of  Tndles  in  Lydia,  as  W 
was  the  father  of  Alexander  Trallianus.  (Alex. 
Trail,  iv.  1,  p.  198.)  He  had  four  other  aoa^ 
Anthemioi,  Dioaeams,  Metrodoms,  and  Otympios^ 
who  were  all  eminent  in  their  several  proft  nt. 
(Afath.  Hid.  r.  p.  149.)  Ue  lived  ia  the  latter 
lidir«r  aniuy  after  Oniit 

2.  A  native  of  Edcssi,  who  wa*  one  of  the  roost 
eminent  phyudana  of  his  age.  tie  waa  af  gran 
Mnin  laXaMdli  (<r  Mtdm)  kii«  af 

aariy  in  tha  datlh  oentnr}-  after  ChiiMifor  vUifc 

ha  was  richly  rewarded.  During  the  sie^  of 
Edessa  by  Coarn  (or  damrois)  the  son  of  Kob^dh, 
A.  o.  544,  Stifbanns  was  sent  with  some  of  dis 
feilow-citisenu  to  intercede  in  behalf  of  the  jilace; 
and  in  his  address  to  the  king  he  clniras  farhuasrlf 
die  credit  not  aaty  af  having  brought  him  apw  Wt 
also  of  having  persuaded  his  father  to  nom  r-i'c 
him  as  his  sucooeesor  to  the  throne  in  phuc  of  his 
aUor  baatlMr.  (Praeapb  4»  JWfo  /Wa  &  fl.) 
His  intereession  had  no  cfTiTt.  hut  the  king  vas 
shortly  aftarwaxds  forced  to  raise  the  sicn. 

fll  A  iMlifv  af  Alanodii^  Mriker  ai  a  dwrt 
Greek  treatise  on  Alchemy,  who  must  hare  tired 
in  the  early  part  of  the  seventh  century  sft«r 
Christ,  as  part  of  his  work  (p.  243)  is  sddreMed 
to  tba  Ivmpemr  Henurlivs  (a.  d.  610-641).  It 
consists  of  nine  wp^tis  or  f^rrfurrs  (ie«  Fabric 
BiU.  Gr.  vol.  xii.  p.  6^4,  note,  ed.  veL),  the  first  sf 
which  is  entitled  :iT*<p^ifou  *AA«{ai^pW  «fa» 
fiWMov  <PiXo(t6<^uv  Kol  SiSatriraAoi;  tiji  /joi^^tr 
ml  Upas  T«x*n}t  **p^  X/MMrevattas  vpi(is  eiir  9*f 

JtfmnaHmt  Dn  Clryiyiifi,  towMllililhi 
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of  the  whole  work,  or  merely  of  the  firrt 
;ioia    of  it.    Reinetiut  (apad  Fabric  Biht.  Gr. 
^o1.  3tiL  p.  757)  speaks  highly  of  the  work,  but 
aocioea  that  the  author  fitlU  into  (|».231)  the 
=cio«ttMMa  anor  af  the  Eaaiaa  and  Oraak  alranhes 
off"   ifiat  Bce  respecting  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
.O  boat.   The  writer  waa  eTide&tij  a  religioua  man, 
aas   appeals  ftw       amy      wUbIi  Iw  waa  Ua 
mimerous  quotations  from  the  New  Ti- stamen t." 
IT  He  work  was  iiratpubUahed  in  a  Latin  tnuula- 
taon.  hy  Donunie  Ptttmenlna,  PMtar.  157S.  8vo. 
toaiilhrir  with  Democritaa,  ^seaias,  and  other 
wrifera  on  the  tame  subject    The  Orofk  text  is 
tA  be  foond  in  the  Mcond  volume  of  Idoler's  Phy- 
m£c*  ei  Medici  Grtuci  Minores y  BeroL   8vo.  1842. 
I*"«*briciu8  (I.  c.  p.  69'A)  and  others  think  that  this 
^tc^pbanut  waa  the  aame  person  aa  the  oommenta- 
%im  on  Hippocratat«iAGihB,«lMaHqr  iMmbeen 
ctillfd  (aay  they)  Atheniensis  from  b«*ing  bom  nt 
Athena,  and  AlmumdnHm  bam  haYing  aettled  at 
Jklaandrini  tal  lUi  mijMlwt  mmw  faimrihiWfc 
<8m  Fabric.  Ic;  ^m^BSUkA.  fhiJk^iL 


pw  880,  ed.  KoUar.) 

4.  A  native  of  Athena,  and  a  comtaeotator  on 
Mippocmtes  and  Galen,  who  it  said  ia  lk»lillia  of 

»«»me  MSS.  nt  Vienna  to  hnve  l>een  a  pupil  of 
'i'heophilus  Protospathariua  {hmxhcc, BUdiotk.  Vin- 
4M.ToLTi.p.lMt,TaLviLp.SC2).  Nothing  aionia 
known  of  his  personal  history,  and  hia  date  is  sonie- 
wbntanoactain.  Some peraona  confound  him  with  the 
dMnisI  af  AJamdiin,  Mid  fl^llwt  WHvid  jntiia 
snvpnth  century  after  Christ  ;  but  this  is  probably 
■a  enor«aa  JMtt  appean  to  be  correct  in  ataliii^  that 

•OHM  ttf  til#OMllKWOiittoboftllBdiBUe  WllllllgS 

g.  Tux^a  di^pdro,  ComtnenL  in  Ilippocr,  ♦*  /*fo- 
frnott.^  p.  87,  T^i^Aof,  UM.  p.  89,  Xaq/m6iro¥  icon- 
/Mtffoi,  p.  94,  tioyitxnrts^  p.  l46,  d«irjS«r,  p.  154, 
mAmiow,  p.  159,  &c)  indicate  a  later  date.  If  it 
ia  tme  that  Theophilus  was  his  tutor,  this  does  not 
help  to  determine  the  century  in  which  he  lived, 
M  Ih*  dale  of  tka  wmUm  b  m  VMirtain  as  that  of 
the  pupil.  If,  however,  we  suppose  Theophilus  to 
have  lived  ia  the  ninth  century  [TunoPUU.UN 
PMVMrAnumm],  Biiphwi  mmy  ba  aMy 

placed  in  the  <^.iine.  However  this  may  be,  he  is* 
oertainlj,  in  the  opinion  of  Dieta  {SohoL  ta  M^foar. 
WO^voLLp^sTDandM.  Uttii  (Onawd* 
Hifpoer,  tome  i.  p.  128),  the  most  important  of  all 
tb«  ancient  commentators  on  Hippocrates  after 
Oalen,  as  his  notes  form  a  nsefol  sapplement 
to  those  of  that  writer,  and  contain  quotations 
and  explanations  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  His 
Scholia  on  the  **  Prognostioon  of  Hippocrates  are 
to  be  fiMOid  ia  the  first  Tolarae  of  Dieta*b  Scholia 
in  Hippocratem  et  Galenum,"  Regim,  Pruss,  8vn. 
1834.  There  ia  also  a  commentaij  on  the  Apho- 
TiMH**  of  HippccMlii|  whi<ih  fa  MM§  MBBw  naia 
the  name  of  Stephanus,  but  in  others  it  is  attri- 
buted to  Meletioa  «r  Tbeophilaa ;  aome  extracu 
are  ntaertad  in  ika  tMoad  velont  of  DlMa^aol- 
lection  mentioned  above.  His  commentary  on 
Galenas  **  Ad  GUuconem  de  Methodo  Medendi"  is 
said  by  Fabricius,  and  others  who  have  repeated 
tha  aamtiMi  m,  Ua  Mtlnilly,  la  haw  bMB  pub- 


He  quotes  (p.  225)  a  mystic  enigma  in  six 
sa  flwn  the  Sibylline  ooMM  fKb.  ii  p.  1 15, 
ed.  Amstel.  1689),  which  is  wrongly  printed  ao 
prose,  and  of  wUch  several  aolationa  have  been 
•tMBpted  (balvMi  do«Mtt  f«Mi)te 
StaMbLA^CM 
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lished  in  Creek,  Venet,  ap.  Alduro,  lo.'W,  Bvo., 
but  this  edition  is  not  mentioned  Iqr  Renooaid 
(Annalet  des  Jhhs),  find  its  existence  is  very 
doubtfuL  It  was  hrst  published  in  a  Latin  tiaos- 
Ution  by  Ai««atDi  GadddiM%  1M4»  8m  V«Mt» 
which  was  several  times  reprinted.  The  Greek 
text  is  inaatied  in  the  first  volttme  of  Dieta'a  SdoL 
As  Bifipotr.  tt  GaL  Then  is  a  ahart  Oisek  woifc 
in  MS.,  entitled  B'i€\o<s  AioffKoplSov  «cal  Srs^row 
'AdTjuaioy  rev  4H\oa6^u  wspi^x****  ^apftdicttp 
inwnplag  awrJt  dA^otfifror  troifmi  ixniHaa  (Lam« 
bee.  BibUotk.  Vindob.  vol  tL  p.  228),  which  haa 
been  published  by  Caspar  Wolphios,  in  a  liatin 
translation,  1581,  8vo.  [Tignri],  with  the  title— 

Alphabetum  Empiricum,  sive,  IHiaaaridia  ti 
Stephani  Atheniensis  Philosophonim  et  Medico- 
rum,  de  Remediia  Expertis  Liber,  juxta  Alphabet! 
Ordinam  digaatufc*  The  twatiaa  oa  FBiaia,whkli 
is  in  some  MSS.  attributed  to  Stf'p))atitis  Atha* 
niensia,  ia  in  fisct  by  PaUadiua.   iPtmrny  Csc^) 

6.  BtrfdnthaAmMMitiBBtil  physiehiMtha 


of  ^^^1  Ed^ic 

inwions  Greek  works  into  Arable.  Tha 
most  eminent  of  these  was  the  son  of  a  person 
named  Baail ;  he  lived  at  Bagdad  in  the  reign  of 
tha  Chalfr  MfllMPaklMl,  A.  ■.  M-M7  (a.  Ik  847 

— J^^l),  and  tran-tlatcil  Dioscorides  and  several 
treatises  ai  Oalen,  some  of  which  are  still  extiuit 
Ib  M8.  is  IHtaaat  Swapm  filmiiia  It  is,  per- 
haps,  his  translation  of  Dioscoridea  iMfe  b  quoted 
by  Ibn  Baitir  (vol  i.  |>.  265) ;  where  Sontheinier, 
the  translator,  calls  him  Jttkqfim  iSbs  AbW,  by 
■mIbc  •  iIimIb  psiult  Md  thM  fonftNiiidiBs 


NmM  with  ML  (Sea  Nieoll 

and  Posey,  Catal.  MSS.  Arab.  Bibliotk.  BodL  p. 
587  ;  De  Sncy's  Traaslatinn  nf  \4Mu}lati/,  p.  495  ; 
Wennch,  Ue  AmUor.  Graecor.  Veniom.  et  ComwumU 
SjfriaB.  Arab,  Armm,  M  Ptn,  Upai  1649,  pp. 
xxxri.  216,  &c)  [W.A.  n.] 

STERCU'LIUS,  STERCU'TIUS,  or  STEfU 
QUILI'NU8»  •aaniMBaer8alaimM,d«ived  fhim 

Slrrriai,  manure,  liecause  he  had  promoted  .igricnl* 
tare  by  teaching  the  people  the  use  of  manure.  This 
la  hsfa  MCB  lha  original  meaning,  though 


some  Romans  state  that  Sterculins  was  a  snmaaa 
of  Picumnus,  the  son  of  Faunus,  to  whom  likewise 
improveraents  in  agriculture  are  ascribed.  (.Macrob. 
Sai.  L  7  ;  Serv.  ad  Am.  ix.  4,  X.  76  ;  I-Kactant.  i. 
20  ;  Plin.  if. a;  Zfik  A;  AifMt  J)e  Cm.  Dei, 
xviii.  15.)  [L.&J 

STE'ROPE  (SrspM).  1.  A  Pleiad,  lha  wib 
nf  Oenomans  (.\pollod.  iii.  10.  §  1),  and  according 
to  Fausaniaa  (v.  10.  8  5),  a  daughter  of  Atlaa. 

%  A  danghlw*  aT  PImm  and  XaalUpM 
(ApoHod.  i.  7.  §  7.) 

3.  A  daughter  ol  Cephtat  of  Tmml  (Apollod. 
iL  7.  §  3.) 

4.  A  daughter  of  Acastus.  (Apollod.  iiu  1 3.  §  3.) 

5.  A  daughter  of  Porthaon,  and  mother  of  the 
Seirens.    (Apollod.  L  7.  §  10.)  [L.  $.] 

son  of  Uranus  and 
Oaea,  was  one  of  tha  Cjftkfgta,  (Has.  Theoy.  140; 
ApoUod.  i.  1.  §  2.)  [U  S.J 

8TBRTFNIUS.  1.  L.  STsariMim^  wm  aal 
nn  prtTconsul  into  further  Spain  in  B.  c  199,  and  on 
his  return  to  Roma  three  years  afterwards  (a.  a 
IMX  \im/kt  bio  llM  pnlille  ttmry  fifty  th0»> 
Mi  poateiMlghl  of  Am^Md  ftMihaipaib 
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dedieatad  two  fornices  or  arches  in  the  forom  Boe- 
ifciia,  tmi  one  in  the  Circtu  MaximWi  nd  placed 
upon  them  pilded  statue*.  In  the  same  y«ir  that 
he  returned,  be  was  appointed  one  of  the  ten  com- 
■iMiener^  wW  Iran  sent  into  Greece  to  M.>ttlf>  the 
affairnof  the  country,  in  conjunction  with  T.  Quin- 
uua  Flamininaa.  (Liv.  zxxL  5U,  mixi,  27,  35 ; 
PtalyK  XTlH.  81.) 

2.  C.  STKRTiNirs,  was  praetor  B.  c.  188,  and 
obtaioad  Sardinia aahiaproTincQ.  (LtT.zzxTiii. 

8L  L.  SmtTMlutt  qoMflor  b.  o>         ( L>y. 

4.  Stertiniur,  a  Stoic  philoiopher,  whom  Ho- 
me calls  in  fun  the  eighth  of  the  wiie  men. 
(Ilor.  Sat.  ii.  8.  83, 296,  Epist.  u  12.  20.) 

5.  L.  Stkrtinius,  the  lepatus  of  Oermanicus, 
defeated  the  Hructeri  in  a.  n.  15,  and  found  among 
their  booty  the  eagle  of  the  nineteenth  legion, 
which  had  been  lost  in  the  defeat  of  Varus.  In 
the  cooTM  of  the  aame  year  he  waa  lent  by  Oer- 
unhiii  to  nerfw  tht  ■uiiiuJm  «f  Segimeroa,  the 
brother  of  Segestes ;  and  in  the  next  year  he  was 
de^lched  agatntt  the  Anghvani,  a  people  dwell- 
iiif  oo  the  bnka  of  tiM  nvac  ViMipi%  wlion  he 
defeated,  and  eoBnelled  to  abklloiriMga  the  supre- 
macy of  Rome.  (Tae.  Amt.  i.  80, 71,  &  8,  22.) 

6.  Stbrtxkios  Maximos,  a  riMtocicMB  men- 
tioned by  the  elder  Seneca.  (OMAnNbt.) 

7.  Stertiniur  Avitur,  a  penon  celebrated  by 
Martial  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  book  of  his 
Epigrami.  He  it  apparently^  MM  person  as 
the  L.  Stertinius  AvituB«  who  was  consul  mflactus 
under  Domitian  in  a.  D.  92.  (Fasti.) 

Q.  8TBIITrNIUS»  a  phyrfdn  al Bmm in  the 
first  century  after  Christ,  who,  according  to  Pliny 
{U.  N.  xzix.  61  made  it  a  favottr  thai  he  was 
coDtant  to  neeiva  ftwi  tho  onpofop  Hvo  liundnd 
thousand  sesterces  p«'r  annum  (nr  mthcr  more  than 
four  thousand  four  hundred  pounds),  as  he  might 
have  made  six  hundred  thonsand  sesterces  (or 
lather  more  than  fitre  thousand  three  hundred 
pounds),  hy  his  private  practice.  He  and  his 
brother,  who  received  the  same  annual  income  from 
the  emperor  Claudius,  left  ImIwmb  them  at  their 
denith,  notwithstandinjj  large  snms  that  they  had 
spent  in  beautifying  the  city  of  Naples,  the  sum  of 
tuitv  aUUaaa  of  leeteroea,  or  raUur  more  than 
two  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  six  hundred 
pounds.  As  these  sums  are  considered  by  Pliny 
to  bt  very  large,  they  may  sorvo  to  gfpo  MM  tOMO 
Idea  of  the  fortunes  made  at  Home  hy  the  chief 
physicians  about  the  btginning  of  the  empire. 
{FtHtty  CtfdofKudia,)  [W.  A.  O.] 

STESA'OORAS  {iTnaarfipca.)  1.  An  Athe- 
nian, father  of  Cimon  [No.  1.],  and  grandfather 
of  the  great  Milliades.    (Herod,  vi.  ^4.  103.) 

2.  Son  of  Cimon  [No.  1],  and  grandson  of  the 
abore.  He  succeeded  his  tmcle  Miltiades  I.  in  the 
manny  of  the  Tbracian  Chersonese,  and  continued 
tho  war  wMi  tfie  people  of  LnipiMai,  wUA  hk 
predecessor  had  hcptin.  Not  long,  however,  after 
his  accoasion,  he  was  assassinated  by  a  pretended 
demlar  fran  <ba  flMuy,  and,  aa  ko  dfod  ddUkn, 
was  succeeded  by  hia  hwlhw,  At  gMt  lUhiadoa. 
(Herod,  vi.  38.  39.)  [R  E.] 

STESANDER  {1,T-f\awtpos\  a  musician  of 
Samos,  was  the  first  who  wui%  Honerie  hymns  to 
the  cithara  at  the  Pythian  games.    (Ath.  xiv.  p. 
638,  a.  ;    comp.  bext.  Empir,  adv.  Math. 
16.)  [P.S.] 


STESICHORIW; 

Sfiei^,  a  celebrated  Greek  poet,  eontMnporarr-  irirx 
Sappho^  Akaeus,  Pittacus,  and  Pludana*  Isaer  tkn 
Alcman,  and  earlier  than  Simonide!c,  is  said  to  ka^r 
been  born  in  OL  37,  b.  c.  t)32,  to  have  fioariuJke« 
about  01.  43,  B.  c.  608,  and  to  ba^  diadl  n  OL 
55.  1,  B.  c.  560,  or  Ol.  .^G,  b,  c.  556 — 552,  a:  r-f 
age  of  eighty  or,  accordins  to  Ludan,  eigluj-fiT*. 
(Sold,   Mb  Sk'ifaljpipM,  S^^MsAfa,  SMv^at  $  Ea* 
seb.  Chron.  01.  43.  1  ;  Aristot  Rhet.  ii.  20  ?  5  ; 
Cvrill.  Ju/scM.  L  p.  12,  d.  i  LuGwn.  A^Mwk  ; 
Clinton,     /T.  tol  i.  aa.  811,  toL  tt.  «.  ot.  CSC 
5.53.)    Varimi*  attempts  have  be^n  made  to  rr» 
move  the  slight  discrepancies  in  the  above 
bat  it  appears  better  to  be  content  with  the  geaersl 
reenlt,  which  they  clearly  eetabliah,  that  S*aM> 
chorus  flourished  at  the  beginning  an<i 
first  part  of  the  sixth  century  B.  c. 

There  appears,  at  first  sight,  to  be  a 
hetween  these  testimonies  and  the  statement 
the  Parian  Marble  (Ep.  51),  that  Steaidiofua  the 
poet  came  into  Gnaot  at  wo  mam  tin*  at  wWrk 
Aeschylus  gained  his  first  tragic  victory,  ia  the 
archonship  of  Philocratea,  01.  73^  3,  a»  c  47iL 
But  tUi  ilMMBl  lain,  aa  doaR  i»  a  kiar  pert 
of  the  same  name  and  family.    That  it  cauum 
refer  to  the  Steaichoraa  now  under  notice  ia  pn>T<f^ 
not  only  by  tho  abavo  toathaoniea,  bat  also,  as 
Bentley  has  shown, IIm  wqr in  wliich  ^  aidis 
mentions  Stesichoms,  in  connection  with  Horpt-r. 
as  an  ancient  poet  (Ath.  ir.  p.  172,  e  f.)  ;  wbereu, 
if  the  statement  of  ^  MacUo  applied  to  Ub,  ka 
must  have  been  contemporary  with  Siinotiidec 
Still  further  light  is  thrown  on  this  matter  by 
another  chrase  St  tiM  Parim  iaaeriptioe  (i^  74^ 
which  states  that  **  Stesichoru*  the  second,  of  Ili- 
meza,  conquered  at  Athens  in  OL  1 02. 3,"  a.  c  jkUL 
<l«yr  and  MlUactory  expUaatioii  of  Acoa 
Iti  is  that  Aa  poetic  art  waa,  aa  nsaal, 
in  the  fionily  of  Stcsichorua,  and  that 
two  of  hia  descendants,  at  different  titaea,  w«nt  t» 
.Athens  to  take  part  in  the  dithynmUe  cmmmb. 

There  are  difl^erent  Btit«»ment9  renpectinp  t^>» 
country  of  Stesichorus.     The  preTailil^  accouut 
waa  that  he  was  bom  at  Himera,  and  he  ia  aoaw* 
times  called  Mniply  "  the  poet  of  Himera  :  *"  hot 
others  made  him  a  native  of  Mataurus,  or  Meuu- 
nii,fa<ka  Mkorilrif  («r,aatMao«ay,ia8ktly), 
which  was  a  Locrian  colony.   (St.-ph.  Byz.  /.  r. 
VLojoufit  I  Sttid.)    Now,  as  Himera  was  ooly 
ftaanded  Jwt  betea  tka  poatli  kiftb,  itkpwtaMs 
that  his  parents  migrated  thither  from  Matauras; 
and  here  we  have,  as  Kleine  and  Muller  have  ob- 
served, the  explanation  of  the  strange  tnwlitioa 
which  nada  Steiuchoras  a  son  of  Hesiod  ;  far  then 
existed  amonsr  the  Ozolian  Locrians,  at  Ot*n«^'n  aud 
Naupaclus,  a  race  of  epic  poets,  who  claimed  to  be 
•f  tka  Hnoege  of  Hesiod  ;  Mid  firsai  tkii  moe  «e 
may  suppose  the  family  of  Strsichoms  to  have  dp. 
aoended.    The  actual  connection  of  tbepoeuy  of 
Hualck-M  wilb  tka  aid  opie  poetry  wil  k»  oc^ 
plained  presently.  Besides  this  mythical  statm  ■  t 
VMpeeUng  Uea^  the  foUowiiig  naaica  are  ara- 
^boad  aa  lhal  a(  Aa  ftilbor  of  CntiidMraii,— lb> 
phoriNia.  Euphemus,  Eudeides,  and  Hyetes.  (Sail 
f.  V. ;  Eudoc.  ;  Steph.  Byz.  L  c  ;  Epi^  Aaak  sfb 
Brunck,  AnaL  vol  iii.  p.  24,  Ho.  33.) 

According  to  Suidas,  the  poat  had  two  brothent, 
a  geometric  ian  named  Mamertinn^  and  a  legiiJatnf 
named  ll.iiianax.  Other  statements  coocmum 
hii  fiunily,  which  rest  upon  very  doabtidMlkHtef, 
Witt  ha  «MBi  ia  KJiiMk  F|w  11^  lis 
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Ilia  o^Ti  name  is  said  to  have  been  atfirat  Ttsias, 
.w-^mich  WM  changed  to  SienchonUf  because  be  tint 
m  t  ■Wfahfii  s  cfaorai  ht  Muging  to  ll»  iMvp.  (Said. 
«.  -mf.  *EjcA^i^  84  jTTj<nx<^poT,  Sri  «-p«rot  KiBap<fSi(i 
-^^^^phv  f (TTTjerfr,  rfwi*  T«t  npir^fW  Ttaittt  AwiA«ito.) 
I  ~  ( le  meaning  of  this  ttstenMntwflllw  «mdiinipre- 
«  *  xitly.  Cf  die  events  of  hi«  life  we  hare  only  a  few 
d  >  ftcurv  Hcconnta.  Like  other  great  poets,  his  birth  is 
£^  I) led  to  have  been  attended  by  an  omen  ;  a  night- 
anf^e  sat  upon  the  babe*t  Upe,  and  sung  a  sweet 
rain.    (Christod.  Ecphr.  aj>.  Jacobs,  Anth.  Grace. 
vol.  i.  p.  42  ;  Plin  //.  M  x.  29.)    lie  is  wid  to 
MMidly  odMited  at  Oataaa,  and  after- 
A^vi&rds  to  have  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Phalaria, 
«kaa  fyxaiit  of  Agnmntum.   The  latter  statement 
v^ovtsoB  wttllvnuMfiljrAn  dMipntewlillni 

r>f  Phalaris  ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  its 
l>«ing  true,  since  it  is  clear  (hat  Fhalaroand  i>t«si- 
c horns  wen  contcmpsniiMi.  BlniT  vriliR  idito 
xhti  Cabin  of  hb  being  miraculously  struck  with 
Ijlindness  after  writing  an  attack  upon  Helen,  and 
reooTering  his  sight  when  he  had  composed  a  Pm- 
(Paua.  iii.  19.  II,  &c. ;  Kleine,  Di$»ert 
▼iL)  The  statPtnent  that  he  travelled  in 
appears  to  be  supported  by  some  passages 
in  tk«  ingiMnts  of  kit  poana,  by  the  known  usage 
of  the  early  Grecian  poets,  and  by  the  confused 
traditioB  pfOMnrod  by  Suidaa,  that  he  came  to 
CataM  m  m  «iIU  fram  Pfclhnrti—  ia  AwaJio 
For  his  connection  with  CatOM*  and  his  burial 
there,  we  have  several  tcstimariM  Saidaa  says 
that  ho  waa  buried  by  a  gato  of  Iho  oTf,  wUch 
was  called  after  him  the  Stesichoreian  gate,  and 
that  a  splendid  octagonal  monument  was  erected 
over  bis  tomb,  having  eight  pillars  and  eight  sets 
and  eight  aagM ;  whence,  according  to 
was  derived  the  name  Irrialxopot  lipid^nr, 
to  the  throw  all  eight "  in  gamiug.  (buid. 
aiTvuvdirra  Sier^  ;  Pdhs,  U»7  I  BnilrtkorfiiBm. 
pp.  1129,  \VJ7.) 

There  are  extant  two  ancient  epitaphs  on  Stesi- 
dMir«a,1lio  «M  In  Onsk,  by  Antipatw  (JaoeH 

jinlh.  nnifc.  vol.  i.  p.  328),  the  other  in  I.ntin 
(Forrett.  Mu$.  Lapidar,  ▼♦jM^p.  SM).   The  peo- 


taf  TlMnBae,the  town 
•  ktODze  sutue  of  the  poal»  viiich  Cicero  de- 
I  as  ttatua  senilis,  wevrm,  cum  libro^  trntamo 
artijieio  facia  {Verr.  ii  35).  This  or 
Armed  afterwards  one  of  the  trea- 
stnrs  of  the  gymnasium  of  Zeuxippus  at  Byzantium. 
(Christod.  Eepkr.Le.)  There  is  also  a  bronze 
■edal  ef  Hiaiem,  boMAig  on  the  reverse  a  man 
stniidint:.  hnldinj?  a  crown  in  his  right  hand  and  a 
lyre  in  his  left,  which  sosBO  suppose  to  have  been 


Aasong  the  ancient  writers  who  celebrated  his 
pauses  were  Cicero  {L  e.\  Aristeides  {Orai.  vol.  L 
p.  152,  ed.  Stcph.),  Dionysios  (ds  Camp,  Verb. 
voL  iL  p^  28,  ed.  Sylb.X  Longinus  (xiii.  3),  Dio 
Chrysostom  (p.  559,  d.  ed.  Morell.),  and  Synesius 
(/mws.  pu  158,  b.  ed.  Paris.  1612),  nearly  all  of 
wImms  ooanpare  him  to  Homer  in  character  and 
sty!''.  Quintilian's  testimony  is,  in  genpral,  to  the 
same  e&ct,  but  he  blames  the  language  of  Stesi- 
skaraa  aa  dMhae  (x.  L  fSV  Hwmogenes,  on  the 
contran,',  says  that  his  numerous  epithets  add  sweet- 
ness to  his  stvle  {d*  Form.  OraL  iL  409,  ed. 
Laarant).  Iw  ollMr  iiUlwwilBi  aaa  Klalne, 
astti  ix. 

Stesichorus  was  one  of  the  nine  chie£i  of  lyric 
poetiy  recogniaed      th*  mrimff^  fit 
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with  Alcmnn,  at  the  head  of  one  branch  of  tho 
lyric  art,  the  choral  poetry  of  the  l>orians  ;  ibr« 
althongli  ke  Ihrod  Mfy  jma  ktar  tkao  Alaaan, 

yet  the  improvements  made  by  the  Ilimeraenn  poet 
on  the  chorus  were  so  dtsttna  from,  and  so  far  ia 
advauea  ol«  thaw  iBtradoaad  \if  tho  Spartan,  that 
ho  wall  dsearrss  to  share  the  honour,  which  soma 
indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  ascribed  to  him  exclu- 
rively,  of  being  the  inventor  of  chorsl  i>oetry.  lie 
was  the  first  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  stropho 
and  antigtrophe  by  the  introduction  of  the  epode, 
and  his  metres  were  much  more  varied,  and  the 
structnre  of  his  strophes  more  elaborate,  than  thaas 
ofAlcman.  His  odes  cont-iincd  all  the  essential 
elements  of  the  perfect  choral  poetry  of  Pindar  and 
tha  tngafiaai*       an  aaaljma  ar  hia  Mtna,  no 

Kleine,  sect.  xi. 

The  subjects  of  his  poemf  wore  chiefly  heroic  ; 
ho  Hansfciiad  tibo  inl^Mla  of  tho  old  epic  poetry 
to  the  lyric  form,  Staffing,  of  course,  the  conti* 
nuotu  narrative,  tatA  dwelling  on  isolated  adven- 
tnres  of  his  heroes.  He  also  composed  poems  on 
other  subjects.  His  extant  remains  are  classified 
by  Kleine  under  the  following  heads.  1.  Mythi- 
cal Poems,  of  which  we  have  the  following  titles  : 
'AQXcL,  rifpiiovfr,  K4f>itpotj  K^Wvor,  Sic^AAo,  2uo> 
9^pai,  EvpwwtuK,  'IKiov  trifHru,  SSaroi,  'Opfffrtia. 
2.  Hymns,  Encomia,  Epithalamia,  Paeans :  among 
iHttah  wsia^  OaXwyMa  sly  ItX^MV,  and  *Bin4BX^ 
llisr  IX^iur.  3.  Erotic  Pooms,  and  Scolia  :  titles, 
lUXAsa,  'PaSiwL  4.  A  pastoral  poem,  entitled 
Aiftnt,  5*  fhUaa:  *l**ot  fXa^Mi,  Ttttpy^ 
Kol  &rr^r,  Eis  A^ttpovs  wapaiftais.    6.  Elegies. 

The  dialect  of  Stesichoras  was  Dorian,  with  an 
intermixture  of  the  epic.  His  nomes  were  mostly 
in  the  JMm,  hnt  MantiBM  alio  in  tho  Ptoy^ 

mode. 

The  fragments  of  Stesichorus  have  been  printed 
with  the  editions  of  Pindar  paUished  in  I560i, 
1566,  1567,  1586,  1598,  1620,  and  in  the  collec- 
tions of  the  Oreek  poets  published  ia  1568  and 
wl  BMintly  in  tho  aalioetioBa  of  Bshwside 
winandBMric  They  have  aUo  been  edited  hy 
Suchfort*  OSltinc.  1771,  4to. ;  by  iUomfield,  in 
tho  ilfassaw  OMsMn,  ^  iL  ppi  356—970,  U» 
—358,  504,  607.  and  in  Gaisford's  Poetae  Minaret 
Qraed;  and  by  Fr.  Kleine,  BeroL  1828,  8 vo.  The 
but  mentioned  is  by  far  the  most  useful  edition  of 
the  fragments,  and  the  antlMtities  respecting  tho 
life  and  writings  of  the  poet  are  collected  and  di»- 
cusjied  in  a  dissertation  pretixed  to  the  fragments. 
(Fabric  ^lU.GniMvoLiL  pp.  151—157  ;  MUller, 
Ilia,  of  Lit.  n/Anc.  (ireere,  pp.  197—203  ;  P.-rn- 
hardy,  Unmdriu  d,  tiriaeh.  JML  voL  ii.  pp.  47 1— • 
177  I  fflotno^  as  ahato  qnoiad,)  [P<8k] 

STESICLEIDES  (2TT,<nK-x«(8ijf),Bn  Athenian, 
wrote  a  catalogue  of  the  archoaa  and  victon  ia  tlio 
Olympic  games.   (Diog.  Lalrl  iL  56L) 

STK'SICLES  (2Tiy<rucAi}j),  an  Athenian,  waa 
sent  in  B.  c.  373  with  a  force  of  some  600  tar- 
geteers  to  aid  tha  democratic  party  at  Coicym 
against  the  LaoidnnMmians  under  Mnaaippns.  A 
more  effective  armament  of  60  ships,  with  Timo- 
theus  for  comnuinder,  was  to  follow  as  soon  aa  it 
could  be  got  ready.  Meanwhile,  Stesides,  with 
the  assisUince  of  Alcetas  I.,  king  of  Epeirus, 
etfected  an  entrance  into  the  town  under  cover  of 
night  Beat  ha  wasndlaa  fta  Jfannrfsni  of  tho 
democratic  party,  united  them  npninst  the  comni  Dn 
enemy,  and  conducted  that  aeries  of  successful 
epsniioDs,  which  tadoi  ik  At  Mai  and  death  of 
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Mnnsippns,  and  the  withflrnval  of  the  Lnccclnp- 
OMMUM  fleet  eren  before  the  arrival  of  Iphicrates, 
who  lad  MiMnwded  TfaneAcoi  [MirAnmit]. 
There  can  be  no  q>ie»tion  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
Steticlee  of  Xenophon  with  the  Ctetidee  of  Dio> 
doms.  Bat  the  latter  irritcr  taHi  in  that  Ctetielei 
had  been  MOt  toaw  tin  befim  to  Zacynthus,  to 
take  the  command  atniinst  the  Spart-ini  of  the 
Zacyiithian  exiles,  whom  Timotheuii  had  restored. 
Schneider  would  reconcile  dM  two  aathon  by  eup- 
posing  that  he  was  ordered  to  proceed  from  Zacyn- 
thos  to  Corey ra  ;  nor  does  this  Mam  so  inconsistent 
wMi  1km  hmgmgB  tt  Xmtfkm  m  Thiriwall  and 
Rehdanta  represent  it,  (Xen.  Hrfl.  ^■\.  2.  ^  Ui 
—26 ;  Diod.  Av.  46,  47  ;  Schneider,  ad  JCmt,  iieU. 
iri.  2l  f  10  :  Wesseling,  «l  2»ML  xr.  47;  TUri- 
wall's  Grtfce^  toL  t.  p.  60,  nol*|  BdlAnIi*  VUm 
Jpk  Ckabr,  Timoth,  ir.  §  S.) 

STESI'MBROTUS  (2Tii<r(M«p«»TOf),of 
ftlhapeodist  and  hktanui  in  tbs  time  of  Cimon 
nnd  Periclfs  who  is  mentioned  with  praise  by 
Plato  and  Xenophon,  and  who  wrote  a  work  upon 
H«air,  th«  ttlla  «f  which  is  not  known.  He  also 
wrote  some  historical  works,  for  he  is  freqnently 
quoted  br  Plutarch  as  an  authority.   There  is  also 

^Mttrtwii  in  4m  BlyBalogiuuiu  Ifagmnn  {$•  v. 
'ISoum)  from  a  work  of  his  on  the  mysteries,  irtpi 
TcXfTWK.  ( PlaL  lomy  p.  650,  c  ;  Xeo.  MmH.  iv. 
%  %  10,  Sympot.  m.  ft;  PhU  flcRk  %  94,  On. 
4t  14,  I'J,  IW.  8,  10,  13,  26,  36  ;  Strab.  x.  p. 
472  ;  Ath.  xiti.  p.  698,  t. ;  Tatian.  adv.  Gtoms. 
48  ;  Fabric  Att  Omm,  wLlf^  384,358,612  ; 
\ownMs4$am,  Onm.  ppu  41^  44,  ed.  Wester- 
mann.)  [P.  S.] 

STHEINO  or  STHENO  (:Wf»*«J  or  2«f 
one  of  the  Qmgum,   {Hm,  flMyb  876  ;  ApoUod. 
ii  4.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

STU£NEBO£A  (SdeW«oia),  a  daughter  of  Jo- 
bMw,  or  AmfUauuc  «r  Apheidaa,  was  the  wife  of 
Prootus.  From  love  of  Bellerophon  she  made 
away  with  herself  whence  Bellerophon  is  called 
kmrnSAmMm.  (Apollo4.1L«.  §  1,  ill  9.  §  I  ; 
comp.  PROKTUS  and  HiPPONOua.)         [L.  S.J 

STHENELA'IDAS  (2e«*'«A£l3af),  a  3p«tan, 
who  held  the  office  of  ephw  in  B.  a  482,  and,  in 
the  congress  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies 
at  Spartr.  in  t}mt  year,  vehemently  and  successfully 
urged  tiie  assembly  to  decree  war  with  Athens. 
TIm  ipMoh  which  Thacydides  pats  into  his  mouth 
on  this  occasion  is  strotif;1y  marked  by  the  charac- 
teristics of  Spartan  eloquence, — bieTity  and  sim- 
plidty.  (ThM.L8ft,8e,  tiH.ft|PlMt.m.7.>  [B.  B.] 

STUE'NELAS  (2P«i'^\at),  n  son  of  Crotopus, 
father  of  UcUnor  and  king  of  Aigoa.  (Pans.  iL  16. 
S  U  19.  §  2.)  {L,  S.] 

STHE'NELE(2WMX7)),the  name  of  two  mythi- 
cal personages,  one  a  daughter  of  JOanans  (Apollod. 
ii.  1.  §  5),  and  the  other  a  daughter  9/t  Acastos  and 
mother  of  Patroclus.  (iii.  1*2.  §  8.)        [U  S.] 

STHE'NELUS  (S^ofAot).  1.  One  of  the  sons 
of  Aegyptus  and  husband  of  Sthenele.  (Apollod. 
iL  1.  I  6.) 

2.  A  son  of  Melas,  who  was  killed  by  Tjimm. 
(A^od.  L  &  g  6 ;  ota^Omm^^  ^ 

band  of  Nicippc,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of 
Alcinoii,  Medusa,  and  Enrrstheos.  (iiom.  lU  six, 
lie;  Or.  JftnlctS,  jMULl&S73;  Apoll0d.ii. 
4.  §  5,  Stc)  He  was  shiin  by  Hjlla^  IM  «•  of 
Heracles.  (Hygin.  Fab.  244.) 
4.  A  son  of  Androgeos  and  gnaiMn  tf  Minos ; 


8THlQn& 

I  he  accompanied  Heracles  from  Part>s   on  b» 
pedition  against  the  Amaaona,  and  tOKstber 
Ma  ta«lher  AIcmos  Iw  vai  ■pfwimajl  by  Hot 

ruler  of  Thasos.  (Apollod.  ii.  5.  §  9  ;  compt.  Ap«Ju»- 
Rhod.  ii.  911,  who  coufsvuda  him  witlt  Now  S.) 

5.  A  son  of  Actor,  Itktwicft  •  compoimm  «f  S«- 
mc!c8  in  his  expedition  against  the  AnaBOOS;  ^mX. 
he  died  and  was  buried  in  PapMnirnnia,  wh<*rr  — 
afterwards  appeared  to  the  Aigonauui.  ^Af^. 
Rhod.  ii  911.) 

6.  A  son  of  Cnpanens  and  Eradne,  IjelonjrfC 
the  family  of  the  Anaxagoridae  in  Ai^goa,  aa<i 
the  fiuher  of  CyUtrabes  (Hmb.  /L  w.  IM;  ~ 
ii.  18.  §  4,  22. 1  R,  80.  in  fin.);  bnt,  according 
others,  his  son*s  name  was  Comotes.  (Taets. 
Lycoph.  60S,  1098;  8am  md  Mm.  zL  M.)  If* 
was  one  of  the  Epigoni,  by  whom  Thebra  w.xm 
taken  (Horn.  IL  it.  405 ;  ApoUod.  iii.  7.  §  2Xu>i 
fwnnnanded  tin  Aigivet  vmime  Dionedei,  in  «&e 
Trojan  war,  beinj;  the  faithful  friend  and  cohk 
panion  of  Diomedes.  (Horn.//,  ii.  564,  ir.  5*^7. 
xxiii.  511  ;  Philostr.  Her.  4;  Hygin.  f'tib.  IJo.) 
He  was  one  of  the  Greeks  concealed  in  the  w  tisdc  ■ 
horse  (Hypin.  Fab.  108),  and  at  the  distribnticn 
of  the  booty,  he  was  said  to  hare  receiTed  as 
image  of  •  thioc  eyed  Zens,  whiA  mm  km  dbn^ 
times  shown  at  Argog.  (Pans.  ii.  4.^.  §  5,  rin.  4  6L 
i  2.)  Uia  own  statue  and  tomb  also  were  believed 
to«ri«alArgos.  (ii.20.  §4,99.  ia  fia.;  csiDfi. 
Horat.airTO.i.  15.23,iv.  9.  'li) ;  StaL  Jc'i//. i.  i'T^.  . 

7*  The  father  of  Cycniu,  was  metamorphose-d 

mMB.  (Or.  AML  iL  868.)  [L.  S.l 

STHE'NELUS  (29^MAot),  a  tragic  poet,  c«i>. 
temporary  with  Aristophanes,  who  attacked  bim  ta 
the  Gerytade*  and  the  Wasp*.  (Aristoph.  ) 
1312,  aid  tkoadUL)  The  >^hulia«.t  here 
of  him  as  a  tra^c  actor*,  which  is  evideiiilr  a  mis- 
take, for  Harpociation^v.)  expressly  tells  as  tkat 

poof,  and  there  are  several  references  to  him  as 
such.  Ue  is  mentioned  br  Aristotle  (i'osiL  22) 
with  doopiieu,  as  n  cswpo  if  ^hno  porta  wlbooe 

words  arc  well  chosen,  but  whose  diction  is  not  at 
all  elevated.    The  insipidity  of  his  style  is  hapfulr 
ridicnled  by  Aristophanes  in  the  qiMstieo,  How- 
ihall  I  eat  the  words  of  Sthenelas,  dipping  them  in 
vinegar  or  in  dry  salt?"  {Geryt.  ap.  ScbfJ.  a.i 
Vesp.  I.  c. ;  Ath.  ix.  p.  Ml.)    The  comjc  poet 
Plato  also,  in  Ut  M^aconex,  attaldced  htm  km  plagii 
rism.    (Ilarporr.  and  Phot  s.  r )    There  are  no 
fragments  of  Sthenelas,  except  a  single  vene  oaoied 
by  Attiiwmi  (z.  p.  4M,  m.),  wUeh,  Wif  «i 
hexameter,  can  hardly  helonj;  to  a  tragedy.  Per- 
haps SdMnelus  oomposed  el^ea.   How  km  be 
li«M  k  Bol  known ;  fi<M  hie  not  Mnf  Mmwd 
in  the  Fropg^  Kayser  sujiposes  that  he  had  dtfd 
before  the  exhibition  of  that  play  in  b.  a  406. 
(Fabric.  BM.  Graee.  vol.  ii.  p.  323  ;  Wekker,  dtt 
GrieekTV^.  p.  10.33  ;  Kayser,  Hid,  CHL  7V«y. 
Crnrc.    pp.   323— .'^2  ■>  ;    ^Vafrnp^,  Frap.  Traf. 
Gnuc.  in  Didot's  UiMioiJieiu^  P«  ^1-)      l?.  S.J 

8THBNIS  or  STHENNIS  (2«4pit,  IMben, 
the  former  is  the  form  used  by  the  ancient  writer*, 
the  latter  in  extant  inscriptions),  a  statuary  of  Olyn- 
An,  Is  ■■illuBDil  by  Pliny  m  ooalempoTary  widi 
Lysippus  and  others,  at  the  114th  D'viiipiui,  h.  c. 
323.  Iff,  N.  zxziY.  9.  9,19,  The  iEslse  reading 
o(  lUf  puMM,  fa  tte  MaoMB  offiliein, 


•  That  is,  in  the  common  editions.  In  the 
manuscripts  the  word  vwoiipinis  is  omitted. 
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m  hmkttt  «r  LytMlMlDft  iHiMit  Ljrtb* 

-was  the  brother,  not  of  Sthenis,  but  of  Ly- 
:   the  true  readiog  is  nven  in  SilUg^t  edir 
..>      Hk  imkt,  w  •BONnltd      tlw  WM 

it«r«  were  the  following:  the  statan  of  Ceret, 
pit^r,  and  Minerva,  which  stood  ia  the  Temple 
Oox&cord  at  Rome,  and  aUo  Jkmm  MolroMW,  H 
Kfrmmtm,  taer^bamtmiue.   {Ibid,  f  S3.)  Other 

-'^  t'^-nm  mention,  as  one  of  the  best  of  his  works, 
caL^tue  of  Autolycus,  which  was  carried  to  Rome 
r  l-^txcallua,  after  the  taking  of  binope.  (Strab. 
i-    p.  54fN  a.;  Plni.  LurulL  2^  Pomp.]l);  Ap- 
art. JMitAr.  tti.)   He  also  made  two  statues  of 
>^  vmpie  -Hetan,  PyMriw  waA  CTiiwIIm  (Plm. 
"  1  r,.  §  7,  17.  §  3.) 

Lsx  suiditioa  to  these  notices  of  die  artist,  im- 
MM^Kzrt  isftiuidBD  may  be  dttifsd  ftvn  tw  §^ 

iint   inscriptions.    From  one  of  these  we  leam 
.hsLt  he  made  a  statue  of  the  philosopher  Bion, 
iV\e  hmae  f»f  which  still  exists,  bearing  the  words, 
SeCMKIS  EnoiEL  (»pm,HkeA^M,)  The 
oth'T,  which  u  of  far  more  consequence,  is  on  one 
of  the  fragments  of  a  b;i»e  diicoveied  at  Athens,  in 
1 840,  on  the  plateau  in  front  of  llii  ■■HWB  poctiao 
of  the  Parthenon.    This  hase  appears  to  have 
been  a  massive  structure  of  maaonry,  fisced  with 
marble  plate%  nd  ippwdng  a  group  of  at  Inat 
five  statues.    Several  of  the  marble  plates  were 
found,  bearing  the  naoMs  of  the  persons  whose  sta- 
tnea,  dedicated  bf  <h— whet,  m  l»M  originally 
Bupported,  and  of  the  artists  who  made  them,  or 
at  least  some  of  them.  One  of  these  inscriptions  is 
seENNia  EnoIUEN,  and  another  ABAXAPHS 
EnOHSEN.   Henea  w  learn,  not  onlyAa  true 
form  of  the  artist's  name,  but  also  the  important 
facts,  that  he  exercised  his  art  at  Athens,  in  con* 
nectiea  with  the  most  distinyiilihrt  artiHi  flf  lha 
later  Attic  school,  and  that  he  was  contemporary 
with  Leocharca,  who  flourished  about  OL  IQ'i 
]ll,Ke.87«— m    TUt  fanishee 
striking  example  of  the  looseness  with  which  Pliny 
groups  actiata  together  under  cectain  fixed  dates. 

on  the  othet  sides  of  this  base,  bearing  the  names 
of  Augiutus,  Dnuns,  Oermanicus,  and  Trajan,  and 
lowing  how  ancient  statues  were  appropriated. 
(Ross,  Kumsiblatt^  1S«0»  No.  32;  R.  Rochctte, 
Ij-ttrt  k  M.  Scion,  |pb  Wf  408 ;  Nagler, 
KunttUr-Lejcicon^  $.9.)  [P«  S.] 

flTBBVIUS  (SMMOt),  La.  « the  powerful," 
or  •*  the  strengthening,"  a  surname  of  Zeus,  under 
which  he  had  an  altar  in  a  rock 
wMve  jiegeav  CBneeaisa  m  swusu  ana  mm  aaoM^ 
which  were  found  there  by  Theseus  after  he  had 
lifted  up  the  rock.  (Pans.  ii.  32.  i  7,  34.  S  6.) 
One  eftte  henea  efPiMidaBdM  Ma  ^  nON 
Sthenius.  (Schol.  ad  Horn.  721  xiM.  Mb)  [L.  &] 

STHE'NIUS.  [Stbnii;&] 

STHE'NIUS,  of  Thermae  (Himerenses)  in  Si- 
<fly,  was  a  frimd  of  C.  Marius,  and  was  therefon 
.icciiged  before  Cn.  Pompey,  when  the  latter  was 
sent  to  biciiy  by  Sulla  (Cic.  Vmrr.  ii.  46 ;  comp. 
Pht  AiqPk  10).  The  wtljfotk  proceedings  of 
Vcrre*  against  this  StheiMU"^  are  related  at  length 
bj  Gioero,  (Kerr.  ii.  34 — 4b,  compu  iik  7»  t.  42, 

STHENNIS.  rSTHRSis]. 

STi'CUlUS  (Iriyioj),  a  comnander  of  the 
Athirim  fa  tha  TNjaa  ivar,  iiai  dafa  bj  HeeM; 
(Horn.  n.  xili.  1 95,  rr.  329.)  [L.  S.] 

•  8X1LBS  (ariAfif)^*  daaghicr  tf  PvoeiHs  aid 


STILICHa  911 
CfVDsa,  heeame  by  Anofla  ilia  Bttlhir  af  LipMras 

and  Centaurus.  (IKoO.  vr.  99(  mi.  Apollim, 

Jtkod.  L  40.)  [L.  S.J 

tary  ruler  of  the  western  empire  under  Honorius, 
was  the  son  of  a  Vandal  captain  of  the  barbarian 
anxiliariea  of  the  emperor  Valemi  Stilicho  rose 
through  prowess  and  great  nilitary  skill,  combined 
with  many  other  eminent  qualities,  which  made 
him  dear  to  the  army  and  invaluable  to  the  em- 
peror Theodosiai.  u,  A.9,  884,  when  magktav 
equitum,  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Persia,  aiul 
through  his  various  acromplishments  and  agreeable 
naaaer  of  tndiaaeting  hnshiwsa,  m  pleased  Um 
Persian  king,  that  peace  was  concluded  on  terms 
very  advantageous  for  Rome.   On  his  xetozn,  he 


amiy  ;  but  his  greatest  reward  was  the 
hand  of  Smna,  the  niece  of  Theodosius,  whom  be 
nunied  about  the  same  time,  from  which  we  may 
infer  the  great  esteem  he  enjoyed  with  hia  naaiei^ 
and  the  influence  he  exercised  in  the  empire. 
Jealousy  soon  arose  between  him  and  KuHnus,  the 
nefarioua  minister  of  Theodosius,  which  incnaaed 
after  the  murder  of  his  friend,  the  gallant  Promotus, 
who  in  reward  for  his  victories  over  the  East  Goths, 
wae  lint  exiled,  aaid  tiMo  pot  om  ef  the  way  by 
KiifinuB.  Jealousy  soon  waxed  to  implacable  hatred, 
and  a  struggle  took  pboe  between  the  two  rivals, 
whiah  avantaally  ended  in  «ha  daatnietioa  of 
Rufinus. 

Dtuing  the  period  from  Stilicho^s  return  from 
Persia  to  the  year  394,  he  distinguished  himself 
by  several  vklaries  over  the  barbarians,  especially 
the  Rastartiiie,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
goverumeut ;  but  the  events  are  not  important 
cmi^gh  to  ba  mentioned  in  det-til.  His  infloenea 
mcrcased  not  a  little  when  Theodosius  confided  to 
Serena  the  education  of  his  infant  son  Uonorins, 
after  the  death  if  Ihe  empraaa  FlMaillni  and  it  foaa 
to  its  acme  in  394.  In  that  year  Theodosius  pro 
claimed  Uonorins  Augustus  and  eniperor  of  the 
West,  Bliliehe  aad  Senna  being  appoimad  bit 
guardians  ;  and  after  a  touching  private  speech, 
with  which  Theodosius  concluded  the  ceremony, 
they  set  out  for  Rome,  where  Stilicho  took  the 
reins  of  government.  Ha,  m  wall  as  Serena, 
were  active  in  aboli«hinp  paganism,  which  had  still 
a  strong  root  in  Rome  ;  but  it  seems  that  their  seal 
was  not  over  pom^  aiaee  several  temples  ««n 
stripped,  by  their  eommand,  of  their  silver  and 
gold  onuuaenta,  which  fonnd  their  way  into  tha 
g»f— rt  liiaiiui,  if  al  laart  tba  npari 


lapart  ia  inei, 

for  generally  speaking  Stilicho  was  a  man  of  re- 
markable int^rity.  The  Roamn  emneror  iiad  now 
Ava  haada-^aaa  enparc^a^liia^  Taaodadhiaktwa 

sub-emperora,  ITonnrius  and  Arcadius,  and  twa 
powerful  ministers,  Stilicho  and  Rufinus,  both  ani- 
mated by  boiudlcss  ambition  and  divided  by 
mortal  bataid  t  W  tiutt  evils  of  every  description 
would  have  sprang  up,  had  not  Theodosius  been 
the  man  fit  to  govern  such  heterogeneous  eiementsi, 
and- make  Ihea  all  conform  to  his  own  will.  No 
sooner,  however,  did  his  d^ith  take  place  (394), 
than  the  struggle  for  the  mastery  broke  out  be- 
tween StiUebo  aad  RaftaaBi  Thafi 


fta«fthaktlsr 

could  be  foretold.  Rufinu%  although  possessed  of 
eminent  qualities,  was  a  downright  sconndrsl ;  while 
with  ttiB  Mgbar  nalaml  gifts,  great  military  expe- 
rience, and  an  eminently  Wtter  character,  Stilicho 
coathined  a  (weCsld  iaii^aiml  aUianaa  thumb  hit 
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uriiii  Serena  and  hii  daughter  Maria,  who  had 
Wmi  bilMtfMA  ta  Hanonaa  in  Ifaa  IUMbm  af 
ThaodaMHt  and  was  married  to  him  aoon  after- 
wardt.  Stilicho  began  his  reign  by  dividing  the 
impenal  treaaurj  in  eqoal  tharet  between  Honorios 
and  Aroadiua  ;  prevailed  U]>on  Honorius  to  grant 
tlie  amnesty  promised  by  the  late  Theodosius  to 
the  partiaans  of  the  rebel  £agenius  ;  quelled  a  mi- 
litaiy  oatbraak  at  UQan  |  and  finally  aak  ant  to 
make  his  and  the  eapawt^  authority  respected  in 
Oaol  and  Geiuany,  wkmn  the  barbarian*  pursued 
an  aadadaoa  aoviaa  af  infaabna>  Hia  iMndi  np 

the  Rhine  was  triumphant,  and  his  force  was  in- 
ctaasad  bj  an  alliance  with  the  Soevi  and  Ale- 
nH&nL  HiceoDir,  th«  {Mrindpal  dikf  af  iht 
Fkaaks,  fell  into  his  hands,  and  was  sent  to  Italy, 
where  he  ended  his  days  in  captivity  ;  the  Saxon 
piiatea,  the  scourge  of  the  northern  OMUt,  were 
aavanly  chastised,  and  shrank  bade  into  their  own 
seas ;  and  anch  was  the  terror  caused  by  the  rapid 
and  crushing  advance  of  Stilicho,  that  the  Picta 
nnda  •  aDoaan  latnat  tarn  Britain  into  their 
Mliva  OMOntains,  from  mere  fear  that  Stilicho 
wonld  fftet  a  landing  on  tha  firitiah  coast,  al- 
Ihonglilw  nevardid  M.  AO  <Ui  waa  achieved  in 
the  course  of  one  summer  ;  and  Stilicho  had  no 
•ooner  returned  to  Milan  than  he  sat  out  i^ain  for 
tha  purpose  af  ttMng  Rnfana  fat  Oonatantinople. 
One  pretext  for  this  expedition  was  the  invasion  of 
Greece  by  Alaric ;  another  the  conducting  back  of 
the  eastern  lesions,  which  were  stationed  in  Italy, 
aftd  pioved  a  heavy  burden  to  the  country.  His 
surre?q  in  this  bold  undertaking,  and  the  death  of 
Ilutuius,  ore  related  in  the  life  of  tlie  latter.  [Ru- 
riNua.] 

The  downfal  of  his  rival  mabled  Stilicho  to 
tarn  the  full  weight  of  his  power  against  Alaric, 
wha,  in  SM,       panaCnIad  Inta  tha  Palopon- 

nesuB.  With  a  pnw.  rful  army  raised  in  Italy, 
8tilicho  hastened  to  Ureece,  and  AUric  soon  foniid 
himaelf  blodced  tip  withhi  that  panimda,  whoiea 
DO  escape  by  land  was  possible  but  across  the  iath- 
nius  of  Corinth,  which  was  gtiarded  by  a  strong 
Roman  force.  Owing  to  the  presumption  of  Stilicho, 
howavar,  who  seems  to  h«ra  dwaght  he  had  cai^ht 
his  enemy  as  if  in  a  tnip,  or  perhaps  to  the  negli- 

gnce  of  his  lieutenania,  who  might  have  indulged 
afanOir  hopaa,  Alarie  eztrioated  hinuelf  firom  hia 
dangerous  position  by  a  rapid  march  towards  the 
gulf  of  Corinth  ;  which  he  crossed  at  its  narrowest 
point  Mar  RUan,  widi  hia  whala  tnay,  captives 
and  booty,  and  was  soon  safely  encamped  in  Epei- 
raa.  Thmiee  he  earned  on  nqgotiaticHia  with  tha 
ninleteta  af  Araafina,  «1m  wen  ateii  Ihni  if  Alaiie 
Were  undone,  Stilicho  would  maka  Uaiself  master 
of  the  East  also,  and  ere  long  (S98)  AUric  was 
appointed  master  general  of  Eastern  Illyricom, 
widdi  araa  ana  of  the  roost  iapartant  posu  in  the 
empire  of  Arcadius.  The  presence  of  Stilicho  in 
Greece  was  now  no  longer  reqaired,and  he  re- 
tmnad  to  Italy  with  lage  ani  Aaoflrta  af  revenge 
against  Alaric.  A  war  between  the  two  rivals 
broke  out  soon  afterwardsi  for  which  Stilicho  made 
tha  OMNt  aetfva  preparatlana.  Nar  waa  ha  neg- 

Ugtnt  in  increasing  his  authority  in  Ttal}',  and  the 
paaple  felt  his  sway,  or  worshipped  his  power  so 
mnduthak  la  898  ttinr  onaed  a  eploriid  ilatBa  fa 
be  erected  to  him  in  Rome  ;  in  the  same  year  the 
marriage  between  his  daughter  Maria  and  Hono- 
rius was  celebrated  at  Milan.  In  400,  Stilicho  vras 
ti|adMr  wilk  AaliiMWb  nd  tka 


titles  of  pater  and  dominos  were  givrctt  t» 
Tha  war  wMi  AhoAe  had  Bsaanwrbile  take 

course,  and  in  40*2  became  extremely  diuffccts 
to  Italy,  where  the  Gothic  chief  had  alreaf?  v 
than  once  made  his  appearance.    In  -40^  AdL-v 
mada  m  irresistible  puhh  as  £ar  aa  1C3hi«  w4h| 
the  emperor  Honorius  fled  to  Ravenna,  sifter  tbs^ 
doning,  at  the  pt-riiuiuion  of  Sulicbo,  the  cowvl:. 
plan  of  transferring  the  seat  of  the  enaffar  Wt\ 
Gaul.    In  this  crisis  Stilicho  acted  with  surpriir!:: 
boldness,  aneigy,  and  military  wiadook.    At  Ut 
approaah  af  tha  Hatha  ha  harteinjil 
where  the  main  force  of  the  Italian  tr.5« 
employed  against  the  natives,  and  stfter 
tha  ktter  a  Mvara  ahartimnant,  and 
them  to  accept  peace,  he  returned  to  MUan  WS) 
the  whole  of  the  Rhaetian  oorpSb    At  tlie  sMt 
time  most  of  the  Roman  troops  were  withdrvwa 
from  Chad  and  Germany,  and  even  the  Caledin:u 
legion  waa  recalled  from  the  frontiers  of  H-^uia. 
With  his  army  tiius  augmented, he  occupied  M'i**. 
where  he  was  besieged,  or,  aa  it  aeana,  Mhw 
blockaded  by  Alaric    However,  at  the  close  -sf 
March  (403),  he  nddealy  Mllied  out,  and  aft  Pai- 
lentia  (nal  Ihr  fiaai  Tabk)  wkmhiaa  •  dacUst 
victory  over  the  Goths.    The  dispersion  of  ifce 
barbanani^  an  immense  hootj,  tha  nek  afod  af 
Giaaaa  and  IByriaan,  and  IhannBda  nf  aaptivaB 
among  whom  was  the  wife  of  Alaric,  were  ^  6wt 
of  this  great  victory.    Soon  aflerwarda  Alaric  m(- 
fered  another  defeat  under  the  vralls  of  Verona,  ta 
conseqnanaa  af  wliich  he  withdrew  firom  Itatj; 
Stilicho  was  rewarded  with  the  honour  of  a  1^ 
umph  on  hia  return  to  Rome  (in  404). 

These  victociaa  and  the  subsequent  iMMaa  «f 
influence  and  power  raised  the  ambition  of  StiliiSo 
to  so  high  a  pitch,  that  he  aspired  to  make  hiaMelf 
maalar  af  tha  wMa  Raana  empire,  Bhatan  a^i 

Waatem.  Honorius  had  no  childri-n,  aiui  An^ 
dina  only  one  son,  after  whose  death  or  removal 
hath  tha  amnina  wavid  baeaM  tka  inheritance  «f 


Placidia,  the  daughter  of  Theodosius  and  GaUa,  ta 
whom  Stilicho  accordingly  undertook  to  marry  hia 
own  son,  Eucherius.  This  plan,  however,  could  not 
be  executed  without  tha  aarialBDce  of  his  Baortal 
foe  Alaric;  but  as  ambition  prevailed  over  h.ir-- ! 
in  both  the  rivals,  Stilicho  did  not  hesitate  to  xsuke 
proposals  to  that  effect  to  the  Gothic  ddad^  md 
Alaric  gladly  entered  into  the  plan.    The  cor  :  n 
of  their  action  was  for  some  time  interrupted  by 
thainfMioa  af  Radagaieaa,  ana  af  thaiMaldM- 
gfrous  and  destructive  by  which  Italy  was  evrr 
visited,  but  £tom  which  it  waa  delivered  by  the 
falanraf Sliliehain  408.  (IU*A«Aiatra.]  late 
following  year  (407),  Gaul  was  inundated  mti 
laid  waste  by  that  innumerable  host  of  &ieri. 
Vandals,  Alani,  and  Baigundiana,  who  cansed  the 
down&l  of  tha  Banam  aathority  beyond  the  Alpa, 
and  in  the  same  year  the  legions  in  Britain 
proclaimed  Conttantine  emperor  in  that  proviBOS 
and  hi  QaaL  TUa  torrent  Stilicho  had  sidnr 
no  mnant,  ar,  more  probably,  no  inclination  ta 
cheek,  hia  whole  activity  being  absorbed  br  his 
nrhwnoa  npan  Conalntinaala  and  hb  iali^a« 
with  Alaric    Already  had  he  thrown  the  gauntlet 
to  tha  nioiitan  of  Anadius,  by  aanesii^  all  l^y- 
tiaom  ta  dia  WaaMm  Empire,  wkHhv  ha  «bI 
Jovinus  as  prefect,  and  his  lofty  plant  br<aM 
manifest  after  Abmc  had  openly  renoonced  his 
allegiance  to  the  Eaaten  court,  and  wtend  iai* 
that  af  tka  Waalen^ 
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the  sabiernMit  wnate  ol  liome  to 


elect 

eTOairbody.  F«l«e»  Iwwever, 

trati  to  turn  her  hack  upon  the  ever  incce««ful 
of  Ittdj.   Maria,  the  wife  of  Honorius, 
^^▼img  dkd.  Senna  propoaed  to  Meoad  daughter 
"T^heniMnitut  (Aeinilia  Matenm)  to  him,  when  Sti- 
licho  oppoeed  the  project,  aa  aoT  Uaue  ariaing  out 
«>f  thU  new  BMcmge  mU  thwut  Ut  pini  of 
rrbfiflhur  belli  the  eoipires  for  his  aon  Eucherius. 
^^«^r<'na,Towever,  carried  her  point,  and  the  mar- 
niit^e  took  place  accordingly.    Soon  efkanvuda 
^rcadiua  died«  eod  «M  iMteilail  by  hit  ton 
TheodfMiju*  the  younger,  for  whom  his  excellent 
mother  Ptikheria  reigned  with  aoverviga  power. 
Thm  laflnimni  eff  theM*  events  waa  weribly  felt  at 
th«?  court  of  H«norius  where  dangerous  court  in- 
triguee  •pnuig  iqt*  in  which  the  arbitrary  rule  of 
StSlche  imuim  tafynmm  cbeelu   It  was  evi- 
dent that  the  emperor  »ecretly  followed  thp  advice 
of  other  ooiuwallora  than  hie  £ather>in-iaw,  and 
nmoAfc  tlMte  tbe  cmfty  Olympine  nen  becMM 
conspicQoua.  Stilicho  was  not  the  nmn  to  ho  token 
by  surprite  by  tuch  intrigveas  end  since  he  was 
as  cmfty  as  he  was  bdd,  be  eoally  iaftnaed  the 
r-inperor  that  be  wonld  el  leit  settle  the  bauness  in 
I  llyrwam,  where  Jovinns  mms  only  nominal  prefect, 
if  be  was  there  at  all,  and  go  thither  with  the 
Vpiiens  to  annex  it  finally  to  the  VV^estem  Empire. 
For  the  firnt  time  in  hi**  life,  Honorius  firmly  op- 
posed the  will  of  Stilicho,  on  the  pretext  that  he 
•wtmH  wt  «^  Us  nephew  ef  bia  petemal  inherit- 
fnic.  At  the  same  time  he  doc!ar>-<!  that  he  would 
leave  Rome,  whither  he  had  been  compelled  to 
aeeompany  Ms  fttbef^in-kw,  end  telw  vp  Us 
former  renidt-nce  at  Ravenna.    His  eyes  had  been 
opened  by  Uiympius  who  had  seen  throogb  the 
plan  of  Stiliebo*s  going  to  Hlyrienm,  and  eeud  ttot 
but  coMUer  it  ae  a  OMens  of  making  war  upon 
>»oth  the  emperors  at  once,  and  nf  seizing  by  force  of 
arms  what  he  could  not  obtain  by  intrigaes  and 
■Igeliafbini    Hensdns  consequently  set  out  for 
Ravenna.    He  was  received  with  shouts  df  .ucla- 
nation  by  the  troops  assembled  in  tiie  cump  of 
9lMiB»wbe  weie  piepering  for  a  eampeifn  in  Oaal, 
aad  bad  been  secretly  worked  upon  hy  Dl ympius. 
Henedas  addressed  the  troops  in  a  long  and  artfnl 
ifsseb.  fMdsnly  ^ejr  fese  in  upronr  agafast  the 
partizans  of  Stilicho,  and  a  terriMc  bloodshed  cn- 
aned :  the  prefecti  praetorio  of  Oaul  and  Italy,  a 
magister  eqoitum,  a  magister  aulitasa,  the  quaestor 
8alnaS|  uA  bis  nsmfeeks  Selvina,  tlie  eomes  do- 
MSStiens,  besides  many  other  high  functionaries, 
idl  Tietims  to  the  fury  of  the  army.    Stilicho,  full 
ef  sinister  foreboding*,  asssaablwd  round  him  his 
rein:\inin?  partisans  in  the  camp  of  Bologna,  where 
be  was  then  staying,  but  to  their  surprise  and  in- 
dlgMrtisB  be  Milled  le  Mlew  their  pfau  ef  ianne- 
diately  hastening  to  Pivia,  and  putting  down 
Oijnipius  and  the  whole  rebellion.  Uis  hesitation 
hi  adopting  energetie  nsena  is  aasli  M  allKialise 
iHSid  his  ruin.    His  own  moit  irfthM  friends 
now  turned  against  him.    Sena  was  ^  int  to 
act  [Sarus.]  He  surprised  the  camp  of  i^ffidie, 
and  cut  bis  body-gtuud  to  pieces  in  the  conflict. 
Stilicho  fled  to  Ravenna,  where  he  shut  himself  up 
alter  summoning  the  priiici^>al  cities  of  Italy  to 
dsdne  Sfldnst  Ae  beibarian  mercenaries  of  the 
emperor.    The  confusion  increasin;;,  Stilicho  took 
HUKtttaiy  in  e  chorch.    Heraclianus  Comes  soon 
■lifsA  fflA  •  diaaiM  bedy   bnopa,  and  B  wanant 
l»iri»lbepiM«r 
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safety  of  life  was  promised.  Stilicho  trusted  to 
the  promise  and  left  the  ebnreh,  but  was  immedi* 
ately  seized  and  massacred.  He  suffered  death 
with  the  calm  stoicism  of  an  ancient  Kooum.  Hie 
property  was  eouisMled,  and  cnel  penacetieiie 

were  instituted  npainst  his  family ;  his  son  Euche- 
rius took  to  flight,  but  was  seixed,  drsmed  from 
one  phueta«neib«r,aBdifawlly  puttedaa^  T%e 
marriage  of  Honorius  and  Thermantia  was  dis- 
solved, bat  she  was  allowed  to  lead  an  obsctue  life 
with  ber  mother  Serena,  and  died  seren  years 
afterwards.  The  fiisDds  of  Stilicho  were  perse- 
cuted  with  cruel  rigmir,  their  blood  flowed  in 
tomnts,  and  their  fiunilies  were  disgraced  and 
lebbed  of  their  estates:  Olyropius  had  become  dM 
successor  of  Stilicho.  (Claudian.  Stilicho,  Serena, 
Iiufinu$;  Zosim.  lib.  iv.  bosom,  lib.  viii.;  Socrat. 
lib.  Ti. \  Pbilosteig;  3cL  8, te.;  Manollin.  Cknm.t 
Oros.  lib,  TiL)  r^V  P  ] 

STILO,  L.  AE'LIUS  PRAECONl'NUS,  a 
Reman  eqnea,  wii  eae  ef  the  eariiaat  giammariana 
at  Rome,  and  also  one  of  the  most  celebrated. 
Cicero  dcaetibes  him  as  most  learned  in  Qzeek  and 
Rfloaa  litemtare,  end  especiaUy  wdl  aeqoainted 
with  aneiant  Latin  worics.  Aelius  gave  instruction 
in  grammar  to  Varn>,  who  speaks  of  hira  with  the 
greatest  respect,  and  frequently  quotes  him ;  and 
he  was  also  one  ef  Claaieli  taadMrs  in  rheunib 
He  received  the  surname  of  Praeconinus,  because 
his  father  had  beeu  a  pnieoo,  and  that  of  Stilo  on 
aoeeoat  ef  Ids  eonpositioiia.  He  belongad  te  the 
aristocratical  party  in  the  state,  and  accompanied 
Q.  MeteUos  Numidicns  into  exile  in  n  c  JOO, 
■ad.  Be  denbl,  fetaraed  with  Jiim  te  Rene  In  the 
following  year.  Aefipii  however,  did  not  aspiie 
himself  to  any  of  the  efiese  of  sUUe,  and  did  not 
speak  in  pabfie ;  bat  lie  wrote  oimtions  for  meny 
of  his  friends,  soch  as  Q.  Metellus,  Q.  Caepio,  Q» 
Pompeius  Rnftu  and  Cotta,  upon  which  Cicero 
does  not  bestow  much  commendation.  It  was  by 
his  grammatical  works  thet  be  eequired  the  most 
celebrity.  He  wrote  Commentaries  on  the  Sotn^s  of 
the  Salii  and  on  the  Twelve  Tables  a  w<H-k  iM  i'ny 
fiUMihtfca.  Heandhisson-fai-bw,Ser.CfaHidiaa,mBy 
be  regarded  as  the  founders  of  the  study  of  -gram- 
mar at  Rome.  Some  modem  writers  suppose  that 
the  woflc  en  Rbatsiie  ad  0.  Heieaulut,  whidi  ie 
printed  in  the  editions  of  Cicero,  is  tlie  work  of  this 
Aelius,  but  this  is  mere  conjecture.  [Comp.  VoL  I. 
pp.  726,  7*27.]  (Cie.  BruL  56,  46,  Aead.  i.  %  d» 
Lei)'  ii-  23,  de  OnU,  i.  43 ;  Suet,  de  III.  Cirainm. 
'2,*3;  Quintil.  x.  1.  §  99  ;  Cell.  L  18,  x.  21.  xt'u 
8.;  Varr.  L.  L.  v.  18,  21,  25,  66,  101,  vi.  7,  69, 
vii.  2,  ed.  MUller  ;  Van  Heusde,  f>isierf.  d»  Atth 
Stiioue,  Cic'TiHiis  in  /{fir(nriHf  maijistrn^  Rheiorico- 
ruin  ad  JiercnMium  ul  vuietur  amciore.  Jimrta 
stmt  Atlii  aUkmk  SmM  OmM  J^^mla, 
Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1839;  Grafenhan,  r,Vv/iVA/«  der 
Kkumekm  FkUoioam  mAUertkmm,  vol.  ii.  pn.  26U 
m  Bsna.  1844.) 

STIT.PO  (2rC\iruf),  the  Greek  pUlaeOpto^ 
was  a  native  of  Megara,  the  son  of  Bododes,  op 
as  is  men  in  eccMdaaea  with  tlie  dironological 
notices  to  be  presently  adduced,  of  Pasides  of 
Thebes,  a  disciple  of  Eudeides.  Other  authorities 
mention  Thrasymachos  of  Corinth  as  his  fother. 
( Iliog.  Laert.  iL  llt»  eattpw  H  88,  and  Suid.  «.  e.) 
Accordinif  to  one  account,  he  entrnced  in  dialectio 
encounters  with  Diodonis  Cronus  at  the  court  of 
Sotar  I  aeeording  te  Mto«  he  did 
MBflj  with  the  imMm  ti  the  Ubr  t»  ft 
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to  Alezimdria.  We  are  farther  told  that  Demetrius, 
the  eon  of  Antigami^baMmred  him  no  leas,  tfmni 
his  hoiu«»  at  the  captnre  of  Megva  (01.  121,  3), 
and  offered  him  indenuuty  for  the  injuiy  which  it 
ksd  MBMwdf  wUdv  bowvwtif  8tilpo  dnHnida 
^ie|.  Lai'rt  il  115.  Plat.  Demrtr.  c.  9,  &c.) 
Uldlaif  elarated  aentiinent  {^mtut)  witbnatle- 
a««i  and  piHanea  (nrrpwwdMa\  he,  aa  FnriMdi 
■ays  (luiv.  Colot.  c  2*2),  was  an  ornament  to  his 
country  and  friends,  and  had  his  acquaintance 
aoaght  by  kings.  His  original  propensity  to  wine 
■ai  vdaptnoaaness  he  is  said  to  hare 
tweeme  (Cic.  «k  Falo,  c.  5)  ;  in  inventire  p«w«r 
and  dia]ectic  art  {(To<pnrrt'ia)  to  have  BuqtasiM  hb 
coMtfiiiporaries,  and  to  have  iiitiptred  almost  all 
Hellas  with  a  devotion  to  the  Megari.m  pliilotophy. 
A  number  of  distinguished  men  too  are  named, 
vhon  k«  if  nid  to  km  dmini  away  firam  Aiktotle, 
Tkeophrastus,  and  others  ai.t!  attachfd  to  liimwlf 
(Ding.  Laart.  iL  113,  comp.  119,  120h  among 
•dien  Cratea  die  Cynic,  and  Zeno,  tha  nrander  of 
the  Stoic  school  (ilk.  114.)  Not  Jess  commendation 
is  bestowed  upon  hit  political  wisdom,  his  simple, 
atraightforward  disposition,  and  the  cqtianunity 
with  which  he  endured  the  (ate  of  Wwg  the 
father  of  a  degenerate  daughter  fib.  114,  comp. 
Piut  c/c  tranrpt.  animi,  c.  G).  Of  the  nine  dia- 
lognes,  whicli  were  ascribed  to  him,  and  which 
arc  describecl  as  being  of  a  somewhat  frigid  kind, 
we  learn  only  the  titles,  two  of  which  seem  to 
point  to  a  polemical  diiqiiiaMoii  ca  Anstippns  and 
Aristotle.  (iHog.  I^ert.  ii.  120.>  In  like  manner, 
wa  obtain  exceedingly  scanty  disclosures  respecting 
Mi  doetiinet  in  mb  few  propodtioDa  and  sayings 
of  his  which  are  quoted,  torn  as  thoy  are  from 
their  connection.  Only  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  re- 
cognise in  them  the  direction  which  the  Megaric 
pkiloaophy  took«  to  dsmonstrate  that  the  pheno- 
MOal  world  is  nnnpproricl!a}>!e  to  tnie  knowledge. 
For  it  is  probably  lu  this  6eiii>e  that  we  are  to  un- 
dentand  the  assertian,  that  one  tUnf  aannot  be 
predicated  of  another,  that  is  the  essence  of  things 
cannot  be  reached  by  means  of  predicates  (Plut. 
mi9k  OakL  99;  98;  «aM|b  StepL  la  Phgt,  Amm. 
£96);  and  that  the  cfinis.  tlio  univerpa!,  is  not 
eoPtaiaed  in  tha  indiriduid  and  concrete  (Diog. 
IjML  &  119.)  He  Mama,  howarer,  especially  to 
kttto  Made  the  idea  of  virtue  the  object  of  his  con- 
■idetation  (Crates,  op.  Diog.  LairL  118),  and  to 
lure  pbced  in  a  prominaat  point  of  liav  tha  self- 
nfieiency  of  it.  He  amfntotaed  lluit  the  wise 
man  ot!ght  not  only  to  overcome  every  evil,  but 
not  even  to  be  atlected  by  any,  not  even  to  feel  it. 
(Seneca,  ^pitL  9,  comp.  Plut.  de  TVoa^  oatim,  6, 
I)iog.  Laert.  ii.  114),  and  in  that  way  outbids  not 
oni/  the  Stoica,  but  even  the  Cynics.  Thence 
toa,  pnhaUy,Mi  aoOirfaM  wHh  Clwtto.  lafbrred  to 

in  the  verges  of  the  latter  (ap.  Diog.  Lacrt.  ii.  1 1J{), 
and  in  the  otherwise  rery  tastelasa  anecdote  re- 
peated bj  Diogm  Laerthn.  (IL  117,  &c) 
i¥hether  he  was  in  eame$.t  in  his  antagonism  to 
the  popular  polytheistic  £sith,  and  whether  and 
how  the  Areiopagus  in  Athena  ateppad  in,  cannot 
he  gnthered  from  the  difldidi  etatoments  of  such 
n  »i!!v  writer  ea  OicflMlb  (Piog.  Lacrt  iL 
llti,  Acc)  [Cm.  A.B.] 

STIlf  ULA,  the  neat  ef  Semele,  according  to 
the  pronunciation  of  the  Romans.  (Liv.  xxxix.  12  ; 
Augustin.  IH  Cw.  Uei,  ir.  U,  16  ;  Ov.  Fast,  vi. 
508.)  AogadlB  is  moM  In  derivfatt  dto  neme 
(XttlHJMhaFTT.)  LL.&] 


STOB.\EUS. 

STIPAX.  [SnpAxj. 

STOBAEUS,  JOANKBB  Qmdiwm  8 
€a7os\  derived  his  surname  apparentiv  from  ' 
a  native  of  Stobi  in  Macedonia.  Of  hia 
Uatoty  we  know  nothing.  Rfentheag«ia 
he  lived  cannot  W  fixed  with  accuracy.  Hel 
at  all  arents,  later  than  Uierodes,  whom  he  qi 
Prataddy  he  did  not  Uto  very  kn^  after  ^ip*^  i 
quotes  no  writer  of  a  hrttf  delii  Hi 
avoidance  of  all  Christian  writers  nt^m^  to 
it  probable  that  Stubaeus  was  a  hoaihcn, 
his  name  would  rather  iiilicntii  n  Christiaa,  «r  „ 
least  the  son  of  Christian  ]arenU.  Though  - 
baeus  is  to  us  little  more  than  a  same,  we  are  u»~ 
debled  to  him  for  a  very  rilnatJa  eaDectiaB  ^rf" 
extracts  from  earlier  Greek  writer*.  Sti  Ki-  v- 
a  man  of  extensive  reading,  in  the  course  o4  wiuc^i 
henetod  down  themoetfaitawatiuf  pnwaipha.  i^ 

materials  whu  li  he  had  collected  in  this  w-.^T  !>♦ 
arranged,  in  the  order  of  subjects,  aa  a  xapertccy 
wdnaSle  and  UMUueOfe  myings,  fer  the  ■ear  eC  hi* 
SOT)  Septiinius.    This  collection  of  eztracta  be  d*- 
Tided  into  fear  books,  and  published  under  th« 
title  *Udim»  arafafev  <icAs7«r,  i*o^6myiMdmm^ 
iiwo0nKmp  $Mim  HvcvLpa,  lU^  hewwwi^  ie  aeft 
exactly  the  form  in  which  the  work  h.^s  come  down 
to  U&.    In  most  of  the  manuscripts  there  is  a  diT>> 
si<ni  into  duee  books,  forming  two  dielintt  who  $ 
tha  filBtaad  second  books  fonning  on"  work  nndT 
the  title  ^MMktfyvl  ^mautaX  huxXtKrutal  ie*L  ^^Audeu, 
the  thifd  hook  ftranif  another  warik^  enOei  'Aalb. 

\6yioy  {IlrriKinnm  or  Sermonct).  Some  hava 
supposed  in  conseqtteooe  thai  tha  fiourth  book  ia  Joat. 
Thia,  however,  ii  not  the  eeie^  FholiM  (CbdL  I€7) 

has  preserved  a  detailed  table  of  contents  of  all  finv 
books  ;  and  on  comparing  the  eontents  of  the  FIo- 
rilegium  with  the  table  m  the  eontenta  of  the  third 
and  fourth  books  of  the  original  ananfMnent,  it  is 
perf<H-t1y  evident  that  the  Florilegium  consist*.  <f 
both  those  books  combined  in  one.    It  is  true  ii..it 
according  to  Photius  the  thifd  and  fourth  books 
together  contained  100  chapters,  while  the  Fkri- 
legiom  contains  126  (ed.  Gaisford).    Thia,  haar> 
ever,  nny  eadly  have  arisen  tnm  %  inhdMsian  ef 
some  of  the  longer  chapters  by  the  copyist*.  There 
seems  no  sufficient  reascm  for  Bi^poatqg  that  i>i^ 
baeus  originally  arranged  Im  eztacto  in  two  aepa- 
rate  works.    The  table  of  contents  in  Photiu*  is 
sufficiently  full  to  allow  of  the  reatoratiun  uf  the 
original  subdivision  of  tha  Fkrihiginm  or  Sermooea 
into  two  hooka,  answering  pieeinlj  to  those  wUdl 
were  in  the  edition  of  Stobaeus  used  by  Ph^tios. 
The  two  books  of  Eclogues  consist  for  the  most 
part  of  extaela  OMveying  the  views  of  eariier  poals 
and  prose  writers  on  points  of  physics,  dialcctioi, 
and  ethics.   The  Florilegiam,  or  Sermonea,  is  de- 
voted to  nbjeoto  ef  aSMiel,  polltieal,and  eesaa- 
mical  kind,  and  maxims  of  pnutical  wisdom.  We 
learn  £n»n  Photius  that  tha  hnt  book  of  the 
Eclognae  wni  meeeded  hy  a  diieletien  en  tte 
advantage  of  imilosophy,  an  account  of  the  difTe- 
rent  schools  of  philosophy,  and  a  collection  of  the 
opinions  of  ancient  writers  on  geometry,  masic^ 
and  arithmetic    The  greater  part  of  this  introda^ 
tion  is  lo^t.    The  cloft<'  of  it  only,  where  arithmetic 
is  spoken  of,  is  still  cxtauL    The  first  book  viS 
dirided  into  sixty  chafitMei,  the  second  into  forty- 
six,  of  which  we  only  possess  the  first  nine.  Tha 
third  book  originally  consisted  of  forty-two  ihsp' 
tera,  end  the  WBrfll ef  8ftt  ehht.  Eachdiazrtersf 
thtBdigMflid8HMMiiMriidlx«tilte  dr 
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cittwug  its  aUlK;  The  nitmfk  quoted  in  illm- 

X»tion  bes^in  usually  wilh  pasKic^es  from  th**  p<><-ts, 
ditcr  whom  come  historian*,  orators,  philobopben 
md  phyaieiaBiL   Pkntiw  bat  g^ftn  an  alphabetical 
i-t   of  above  500  Greek  writers  from  whom  Sto- 
uaeua  hmM  taken  eztxacta,  arranged  accordiug  to 
their  ^iflanot  daMM,  as  phikMophers,  poets,  &e. 
The  works  of  th«  greater  |i:irt  of  tliese  Ii  iv,- 
ri^hed.     To  Stobaeus  we  are  indebted  for  a  large 
proportion  of  the  fragments  thai  ranah  of  iho  hat 
warits  of  poets.    Kaiipides  seems  to  hare  been  an 
especial  favo(mt(>  with  him.    He  has  quoted  above 
hi>i)  passages  from  him  in  the  Sermones,  150  from 
So|)iioclea,  aa4aliova200  firom  Menaadac:    In  ex- 
tra' linj^  from  prose  writers,  Stobnons  eometimes 
<|uut«^s  vertotiiu,  sometimes  gives  ouly  aa  epitome 
<iff  the  passage.    The  Utter  moda  h  more  eonunon 
in  ihe  Kclogae  than  in  the  Serraones.  With  regard 
to  such  passages  the  question  has  been  raised*  whe- 
ther Btsfaaens  quoted  at  first  huA,  er  iraai  8MBa 

collection  similar  to  his  onn.  It  h  at  Irnst  cVar 
that  he  had  Plutarch's  collection  oC  the  opiaiona  of 
philosophen  befina  lliat  fin  Hi  complete 

fomo.  A  detailed  account  of  the  contents  so 
miscellaneous  a  collection  as  that  of  Stobaens  would 
be  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  the  present  work.  For 
tables  of  contents  the  reailcr  may  consult  Plwtius 

(/.  c.)  aaad  fabciotaa  (iMU.  CS!r.  toL  Lb  574, 

The  first  portion  of  the  vadt  of  Stobaeus  that 
"Mvas  published  was  the  Scrmones,  edited  by  Kranc. 
Tnncaveili  (Venice,  4to.  153<>)  under  the  title 

Three  editions  of  the  same  portion  wen*  published 
by  Conrad  Uesner,  with  the  title  Kspas  AauxA- 
fafaf.  *lMisMVTi9  SroiaCsa  laAvjail  ^o^ff7>> 
fidrofP  (or  ixK.  diro^O.  koI  I'lro^^mSr), at  Ziirich  in 
1543,  at  Basle  in  1549,  and  at  ZUrich  in  1559, 
fill.  The  best  edition  of  tho  SenMoai  «r  Flori- 
le^t^um  it  HM  hj QaMM  (Oitod,  1832^4 lak. 

8ro.). 

The  first  edition  of  the  Eclogae  was  that  by 
Canter  (Antwerp,  1573,  fol.).  The  be»t  edition  i» 
that  by  A.  H.  L.  Ilecren  (Getting.  17fl2— IHOI, 
in  4  vols.  Bvo.).  The  only  edition  of  the  whole  of 
Stobaens  togother  if  om  fMUbftA  at  Otaamfai 
1609,  foL  (Scholl,  Gmk,  4m  grieek  IMenimr. 
▼oLiii.p.S95,dux)  [a  P.  JL] 

STOLO,  a  LICimUB  GALVUa  VOal- 
▼us.  No.  1-1 

bTCKMlUS  (Sr^^s),  a  statnaiy,  who  made 
ihoilKlBiof  Bienaymni  of  Aadntila  etMnla 
his  victoiy  at  Olympia  over  Tisamenus  of  Elis, 
the  seer  who  was  afterwards  present  at  the  battle 
of  Plauese.  (Paus.  vi.  14.  §  5.)  If  the  statue 
«as  made  soon  after  the  victory,  the  artist's  age 
would  of  course  fall  nt  or  just  before  the  beeinning 
of  the  Penian  Wars,  B.  c.  oUO  or  490.  (Tbier8cl^ 
2H^P-202L)  [P.  8  ] 

STRABAX,  a  sculptor,  known  hy  nn  inscrip- 
tion 00  a  pedestal  found  on  the  AcrouoUs,  in  front 
of  the  wsotm  pettieo  of  «lw  MbflaaB.  TUa 

pedritUi!  bi'nrs  two  inscriptions  ;  the  one  is  on  the 
(root,  from  which  we  icarn  that  it  supported  an  ho- 
Mfttft  iMao  traeted  by  the  Areiopagus ;  the  othar 
it  OB  the  top,  by  the  side  of  the  print  of  two  bronxe 
feet,  snd  runs  thus :  2TPABAH£rOH2£N.  From 
the  of  the  letters,  Ross  supposes  that  the 
srtist  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  4  th  century  a  c, 
thit  in,  in  the  time  of  Praxiteles.  (Ross,  in  fler- 
luua'i  Arckdoloigucke  ii^tiag  ixx  1844,  p.  2^6 ; 


tfntAlNX 


R.  Rochtllti  tdmm  A  Mi,  AM^  |^  4nn,  409, 

2d.  ed.)  IP.  S.] 

ST  U  A  BO,  a  cognomen  in  many  Roman  gentes, 
was  indicative,  lika  iMny  other  Roman  sumameo, 
of  a  bodily  defect  or  p*^tilinrity  ;  such  as  Cajn'to^ 
FrtmiOf  NtuOf  Fonu,  ^  It  signified  a  person 
who  oqainted,  and  h  aeootdingly  tilaawil  ivilii  Am^ 
^MS,  though  the  latter  word  did  not  indicntc  such  a 
coumlola  distortion  of  vision  as  Straboi.  (Plin.  H.  M 
zL  n^.  a.  55 ;  Hor.  &1  L  8. 46 1  Oft.  A  iVUL  Ihor. 
L29.) 

STRABO,  the  gei^pher.  Little  is  known  of 
Strabo's  personal  history,  and  that  which  is  known 
is  coUatltd  from  short  notices  in  hit  own  voilb 

Strnho  was  a  native  of  .Ainasia  or  Aninseo,  a  town 
on  the  Iriis,  now  the  Jekil  Irmuk,  and  in  the  king- 
dom of  Pontus :  in  his  geography  be  has  given  a 
description  of  his  native  place  (lib.  xii.  p,  5til,  ed. 
Casaub.).  Of  his  parentage  on  his  father's  side  he 
says  nothing.  On  his  mother^  tide  ho  was  do> 
Bcended  from  a  distinguished  Greek  family,  which 
was  closely  connected  with  the  Pontic  kings,  Mi- 
thridates,  Euergetes,  and  IffthfidaltB  Xopatorf 
and  the  fortunes  of  this  family  of  OOIBM  SftUowed 
that  of  all  these  kings  of  Pontus.  Doiyheus,  a  dis> 
tinguished  general  (rarruc^r)  and  a  friend  of  Mi* 
thridntes  Euergetes,  was  the  great-grandfather  of 
Strabo's  mother  (pp.  !77,  557).  Mithridates  Euer- 
getes was  murdei<  d  in  Sinope,  while  his  friend 
DofJllaaUi  was  in  Crete  loMtillf  for  mercenary 
troops,  upon  which  Dorvlaeus  gave  up  all  thoughts 
of  returning  home,  and  went  to  Cuossus,  where  he 
WMoapkxad  aa  oosnmander  in  •  war  agaimltlM 
people  of  Qortyna,  which  he  quickly  brought  to  • 
close.  This  snooets  brought  him  distinction:  tm 
nameo  •  jwauewwii  ivuiuaiif  eieiupo,  wao  ooiv 
him  a  daiichtor  and  two  sons,  Lagetis  and  Stra- 
tarchas.  Dorylaeus  died  in  Crete.  Ilorylaeus,  tha 
frimd  of  Bvergotoa,  had  a  bndkar  Philetaems,  wha 
remained  in  Pontus;  and  Philetaems  had  also  a 
son  named  Dorylaeus,  who  rose  to  high  military 
rank  under  Mithridates  the  Great,  and  served 
against  the  Romans.  Ha  was  also  for  a  time  chief-' 
priest  at  Comana  Pontica,  At  the  wish  of  Mi- 
thridates the  Great,  Lagetas  and  Stratarchos  with 
their  sister  retumad  to  Pootas.  Btmho  saw  Stia* 
tarchas  in  his  extreme  old  asje.  Lngetas  had  a 
daughter,  who  was,  says  fitrabo,  the  mother  of 
my  moihtr.*   Tha  nhiiiiM  of  Stnbo  oo  Ua 

father's  side,  and  on  the  siJe  of  his  mother's 
father,  may  not  hare  been  pnxo  Ureek:  indeodt 
HMta  h  Hldi  doobt  tint  tiM  Qtrnka  of  AoHHit 
were  intermingled  with  Cappadocians.  The  family 
of  Strabo  lost  its  importance  with  the  death 
Mithridates  the  Gn»t ;  and  though  some  of  the 
members  of  it  had  joined  the  Roman  party,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  father  of  Strabo's  mother,  yet  he 
did  not  even  obl^uii  w  hat  Lucullus  had  pruniised 
him  for  Ua  atrviets.  Die  jealousy  of  Cn.  PoOh 
peius,  the  successor  of  Lucullus,  made  him  refuse 
every  thing  to  the  friends  of  Lucullus.  Moar 
Bharata,dia«idatfataJ>o^MetfMr,aBd|Mwliahly 

nor  father's  hrother,  was  s:nvemor  of  Colchis  under 
Mithridates  the  Great,  and  his  fortunes  were  ruined 
witliliMaaaf  i^km§. 

The  period  of  Strabo  is  generally  well  known 
from  his  own  work,  tie  lived  during  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  and  at  least  during  the  first  fitre  years  of 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  for  he  speaks  of  the  great 
carth<iu:ik.>  of  Sardis,  which  happened  in  the  time 
of  Tiucuus  (p.  6iQ  i  Tacit.  Aatt,  ii.  47  X  Tho 
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916  STRABa 

TMT  of  Ml  Mftk  fa  Ml  fMlltllHIlt  t  1ml  ft  llM 

been  fixed  by  some  writers  by  a  conjecture  founded 
on  MTeral  passa^^  in  the  geography,  about  b.  c 
66.  In  B.  a  29  Strabo  was  at  Oyaroa,  and  on 
tJi  voyage  to  Corinth.  OetaTiaant  Caesar  was 
then  at  Corinth,  and  on  his  road  to  Italy  to  c»*le- 
brate  the  triumph  of  his  victory  at  Actium  (p.  4Bo). 
Stimbo  was  probaUf  on  hfa  mf  to  It^  md 
Romp,  whero  he  spent  spvpm!  ypar<».  Tn  ii.  c.  21. 
Strabo  was  with  bis  friend  Aelius  Gallus  in  figypt. 
Hid  tnmOed  ■■  fivas  Syena  (p.  816).  It  fa  m> 
■med  thnt  he  must  have  be«n  a  man  of  mature 
Twn  when  be  first  visited  Rome,  but  there  is 
iwunny  WDMa  jiMBMe  sM  oonjeflRBV  ev  Hwuiiiiy 
him  eight  and  thirty  at  the  time  of  this  visit,  in 
order  to  establish  b.  a  66  as  the  year  of  his  birth. 
A  passage  in  which  Strabo  nys  (p.  £68)  that  he 
Mw  P.  Serrilitis  Isaurwas,  has  given  rise  to  some 
discussion.  This  Sen-ilius  defeated  the  Isauri. 
whence  he  got  the  name  laauricus,  between  u.  c. 
77  nd  75  ;  «nd  he  died  at  BoM  in  a  c.  44,  at 
the  age  of  ninety.  If  Strabo  saw  this  Isauricus, 
when  did  he  see  him  ?  Aa  the  qoeetion  cannot  be 
MtfafiwiBfB^  mtwendf  It  hM  Imm  MMBMd  Aat 

Strabo  confounded  Isatiricus  with  some  other  dis- 
tingniabed  Roman  whom  be  saw  in  Asia  in  his 

ritli,  er  that  Iw  has  eoitftranded  Urn  with  iha  eon 
Servilias  Casca,  who  was  ahm  called  iMuricus, 
But  it  is  clear  that  Strabo  means  to  say  that  he  saw 
the  Isanricus  who  got  his  name  frooi  the  emiquest 
of  the  Isaurians.  The  assumed  date,  &  a  66,  for 
the  birth  of  Strnbo.  is  too  early.  He  was  certainly 
writinjr  as  late  aa  x,  D.  18  ;  and  perhaps  we  may 
with  Clinton  place  hfa  Urih  not  later  than  b.  c. 
64.  Hut  Strabo  was  a  pupil  of  Tyrannic  the 
grammarian  (p.  548),  and  Tyrannio  was  made  pri- 
aomr  hf  Lmlw  in  B.  A  71«  and  eanfad  to  Rem, 
probably  not  later  than  n.  c,  66,  and  perhaps 
earlier,  Strabo  thexefiwe  was  a  hearer  of  Tyrannio 
•t  ReoMk 

The  name  Strabo  (squint-eyed)  is  originally 
Greek,  though  it  was  also  used  by  the  Romans,  and 
applied  as  a  cognomen,  among  othera,  to  the  fiuher 
of  Pompriui  Magnus.   How  the  gangmfher  got 

this  name  we  are  not  informed. 

Oroskiird  infers  that  Slrabo  died  about  A.  D  24. 
Stmbe  (Uh.  zn.  p.  676)  says  that  Cysicus  was  still 
a  free  state  ;  but  in  a.  d.  2.'),  Cyzicns  lost  its  pri- 
vilege as  a  Libera  Civitas  {ami$en  ItLertaitm ; 
Tndt  if m  ir.  86  ;  Dion  Case.  Ht.  7).  Aeeofd- 
ingly,  Orosktird  cnnrludes  that  Strabo  w^s  dead  in 
A.  o.  25  i  but  this  is  not  a  necessary  conclusion. 
Wo  can  onff  emdndt  thift  die  passage  abont  Cysi- 
COS  was  written  befioVO  A*  P.  25.  In  the  seven- 
teenth and  last  book  {f,  838,  dCc)  he  mentions 
the  death  of  Jaba  II.  as  a  rtMit  owaiwnee,  and 
be  also  mentiooa  the  &ct  of  Juba  being  socoeeded  by 
bfa  son  Ptolemaens.  Juba  died  in  a.  d.  21.  The 
eonelusion  that  Stmbo  died  in  a.  d.  24  is  unsup- 
ported by  any  evidence.  We  only  know  that  he 
died  after  a.  n.  21.  Oroskurd's  reckoning  makes 
Strabo  attain  the  age  of  near  ninety.  In  fact  he 
mmj  have  lived  after  a.  d.  38,  and  im^  ham  bean 
m  ^re  than  ninety  when  be  died  ;  but  as  the  year 
of  his  birth  is  unknown,  we  cannot  fix  the  limit  of 
bis  age. 

As  to  the  time  at  which  he  wrote  hi,s  work,  we 
know  nothing  more  than  «aa  be  collected  from 
particnlar  passages,  aid  ivtt  OUUMl  wiA  tuktaltf 
infer  from  a  particular  passage  in  a  book  being 
imtlMi  ite  •  fbiB  tiiM,  that  tht  whofa  boak 
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writtan  after  ouch  time  ;  bat  Grtialcani  d«« 
make  such  infisnaeea.  At  the  cImb  of 
book  fp.  2R8)  Strabo  speaks  of  C^iesar  Germajii 
as  still  living.  Gennanicus  died  in  Syriss  m  a.) 
20  (19) ;  and  Orosknrd  ooncludea  tfaM  ~ 
book  was  written  in  a.  d.  19.  The  true  conclnsr:'-! 
is  that  this  paaaage  waa  written  before  o.  19l 
It  baa  been  abown  that  Stmbo  was  writiim  ater 
A.  D.  19,  and  yet  the  pa<;<age  at  the  OmI  of  tite 
sixth  book  stands  as  he  wrote  it*  tWmfa  Ocv> 
BanicM  was  4ead  wban  ba  wioto  ^ha  jnaa^is 

about  .Tuba  IT.  in  the  seventefnth  book, 
shows  that  the  inference  from  particular 
ahoiJd  ba  Aa  atriet  logical  mierence  and  no 
A  passage  in  the  fourth  book  (p.  206) 
was  written  in  a.  D.  19»  £Mr  Strabo  therv  «tat<^ 
that  the  Cami  and  Tbariaei  had  quieUj  (mid  tn- 
bate  for  thirty-three  years  ;  and  botb  tb«»«>  tnb« 
were  reduced  to  subjection  by  Tiberius  and  Dm*!r» 
in  It.  c.  14.    Groskurd  concludes  thus:     if  Svabo 
wrote  his  fourth  book  in  bis  eighty4tftt  T***^ 
if  wo  allow  him  two  years  for  the  compowtion  of 
the  first  three  books,  he  will  hare  commenoed  his 
work  in  the  eighty- third  year  of  hia  ag»  {  aad  wmm 
he  finished  it  in  his  ciirhty-eiphth  or  ninth  year,  v 
may  allow  for  the  comooaition  of  the  whole  wsck 
lis  or  eeom  Teani^  llifa  oaochufaai     ta  Ao  a^o 
when  Strabo  began  his  wnrk  depends  on  the  d-ite 
of  his  birth,  which  is  unknown ;  and  the  coo* 
dnafan  aa  to  thethnea  at  which  ba  wote  p>*««-«ti«i' 
books  is  not  certain. 

Strabo  had  a  good  education.  Tyrannio  of  .\ini- 
sus  in  Pontus,  a  professor  of  grammatic,  is  taeD- 
tioned  bj  Bttabo  as  hia  taaeber  (p.  548)«  bat  if 
Tyannio  went  to  Rome  soon  after  the  capture  of 
Amisus,  Stmbo  must  have  heard  bim  at  Roae{ 
and  if  he  did  not  hear  bha  at  Raaw  m  a 
youth,  he  must  have  heard  him  when  he 
of  mature  yeark  Thia  qnaatien  about  Tjxanoie 
fa  Brt  efaar.    Saa  diHtaw,  AhI«  iKHaa.  il  c* 
."in.     Stniho  also  rect  i vt'd   inttruction  in  grx ru- 
ms lie  and  rhetoric  from  Aristodemaa,  at  Nysa  ia 
Caria  (p.  6B0)  ;  and  he  aftarwarda  atodied  phile* 
sophy  under  Xenarchus  of  Seleucia  in  Cilicu  (p. 
670),  but  Strabo  dr>e«  not  say  that  he  hcar  i  him 
in  Cilicia.    Xenarchus  finally  taught  at  liome, 
where  he  died.    Boethus  of  8idaB»  affarwmrds  a 
Stoical  phiIov<»i>}ier,  was  the  companion  of  StraV-?* 
in  his  Aristoteliun  studies  (p.  757).    Strabo  secios 
to  have  had  only  moderate  mathematical  mmi  artr^ 
nomical  knowledge,  and  certainly  he  did  not  p'-'«- 
sess  all  the  knowledge  of  hia  timesL    He  was  awll 
acqaainted  with  birterf  aad  tba  nytholofieri  tta> 
ditions  of  his  nation  ;  and  also  with  the  Giatk 
poets,  and  partictUarly  with  Homer.   He  mait 
have  had  aompatMit  Bsana  to  ebiaip  a  gaid ' 
tion,  uid  as  he  travelled  a  great  deal  and 
rently  had  no  profesuonal  or  other  occnpetion,  «e 
may  conclude  that  his  father  left  him  some  pro- 
perty.  It  daaa  aat  appear  where  he  was  liring 
while  he  wrote  his  work,  but  wherever  it  was  fi? 
had  opportunities  of  being  acquainted  with  tiie 
ehfar  paUfa  amta  thai  took  |tea  fa  tba  Rm 
empire. 

The  philosophical  sect  to  which  Strabo  belonged 
waa  tha  Stoical,  as  appears  plainly  enough  firmi 
many  passages  in  his  (icdirrnphy.  He  wrote  aa 
hietoneal  work,  intitled  'hrrafuti  Taijii^^iaw, 
vbfehbaaaDtfaoa  bfamilCwi  Hfa^Mlf 
Plutarch  (LmeuUmt^  28,  Stilla^  36),  who  caDs  him 
Stabo  tha  pbUflaopbrn;  Tbfa  vadt*  ki  kc^iHhM 
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•pkm,  iMgm  wbere  the  hktmy  of  MyUnt  endad, 

•d  was  probably  continued  to  the  battle  of 
am  (Groakord,  TratuL  of  Strabo,  i.  p.  21). 

Strmbo  was  a  great  traveller,  and  much  of  his 
eogimphiod  mfbowtiaB  h  the  result  of  his  own 
b»«-rvritif>n.     In  ft  passage  in  the  second  book  "f 
iim  (i«»ography  (p.  117)  be  says,    I  shall  accord- 
ngly  dMonbe  partly  the  lands  and  seas  which 
'   bave   travelled  through  nivHi-lf,  partly  wlint  I 
mve  found  credible  in  those  who  hare  given  me 
■ibn—tfcwi  onDy  or  bgr  writiii&  Weglwarda  I 
MMW  travelled  from  Armenia  to  the  parts  of  Tyr- 
AmbIa  adyment  to  Saidinia ;  towards  tks  eouth 
««D       Biudb*  to  tht  Mm  of  Ethiopia.  Aod 
perhaps  there  b  not  one  among  those  who  hare 
i^ttan  gMgraj^ies  who  has  visited  more  places 
than  I  luiTe  between  these  Umita;  for  those  who 
have  gone  farther  to  the  west  have  not  gone  so  far 
to  the  east ;  and  oth»Ts  who  have  gone  further  tiv 
warda  the  east,  have  nut  advanced  m  tar  to  the 
weat:  mad  ^OMsiathe  Mme  with  the  regions 
V>««twe<»n  the  northern  and  the  southern  limits." 
lie  ezpreaaly  mentions  in  his  work  having  seen  the 
following  cawttiea  and  placMt  E^cypti  Cminth,  the 
inland  rjyanis  ;  Populonium,  near  Elba  ;  Conmna 
in  Cappaidociai  Epbesus;  Mjlaaa,  Amasia,  Nysa, 
md  Hianipolia  fe  Phrygia.   It  ft^towa,  from  diia 
('numeration,  that  he  must  have  seen  a  >;roat  numljer 
of  other  places.  The  meagre  and  incorrect  deschp- 
tion  which  he  gives  of  many  districts  and  towns 
may  perhaps  be  taken  as  evidence  that  be  derived 
his  knowledge  of  thera  only  from  Imoks  ;  whereas 
on  the  contrary,  the  fulness  and  accuracy  of  his 
description,  in  other  casei»  IMJ     goad  «vidMl« 
that  he  liad  visited  them. 

it  is  certain  that  be  saw  very  little  of  Greece : 
be  nuUd  Corinth,  Aigoa,  Athena»  Megm,  and 
the  neighboarhood  of  those  places,  but  this  wn<;  all. 
Ue  saw  BO  more  of  the  Pelononncsoa  thau  he 
^nmU  mt  in  going  to  Argos,  and  1m  did  net  Imow 
t)  nt  the  remains  of  Mycenae  still  exinled  (p.  37-). 
It  seems  fcobable  thai  he  merely  passed  through 
OiMca  en  liia  waj  to  Brandosinm,  by  which  route 
he  probably  reached  Rome.    Populonium  and 
Luna  were  the  limit  of  his  traTeln  to  the  north  in 
Italy.    It  was  probably  in  liouie  liiat  he  obtained 
his  irifiimiation  about  Uie  COWHiM  which  lie  north 
of  the  Alps,  Gallia,  Germany,  and  also  Britain, 
and  Spain.   l>UTing  his  visit  to  Egypt  he  staid 
MM  tioe  in  Alanndria,  and  he  went  up  the 
river  to  Syene  and  Philae,  the  snuthcm  limits  of 
£gypt.   That  he  did  not  remain  in  K?ypt,  we 
may  tMj  amnt;  bat  it  ia  aot  dear  b>  what 
oute  he  left  it,  and  the  W^fMlaiW  Wftm  tlua 
flatter  are  oereiv  goessea. 

Tlw  ddait  wntingB  of  the  Greeks,  the  Bomerie 
•oems,  contain  geographical  description  blended 
nth  history  and  £sble.    In  the  early  period  of 
hiek  Uteratore,  ge<^;raphy  was  nothing  more  than 
Ml  danrfplion,  im  tlM  ^ascription  waa  aiade 
jr  othf  r  purposes  than  geography :  it  was  8iil>- 
enieat  to  poetry.   The  Ionian  school  may  be 
onddsnd  as  haTiag  made  a  step  towards  gaogm- 
•hical  science  by  the  attention  which  they  piid 
0  celestisl  phaenoroena,  but  they  did  nothing 
dined  J  be  geography.  Tlie  Usiaffj  of  Hevodolao 
iltht  earliest  extant  work  in  which  geoi;ra|ihical 
dmifatiaa  is  Ueaded  with  an  hiitockal  sttt^ect. 
Bat  Hsrsdotaa  atitt  ntaina  mmka  tt  the  chuw* 
tirirtii  Mllj  fitsfatvie  of  Greece :  his  hisUMry  b 
m  ffii  |MB«  hia  faaenl  gnpaftj  alili  hMia 
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the  nythieal  stamps  That  which  gives  so  much 
real  value  to  his  work  is  his  own  personal  obssf^ 

ration,  and  the  truthfulness  of  his  description. 
He  is  the  first  extant  writer  who  has  treated  on 
physical  geography,  and  on  the  causes  now  in 
openition  by  which  the  earth's  snriace  is  conti- 
nually undergoing  change.  The  connection  of  geo- 
graphy and  history  lienceforth  subsisted,  aa  we  aee 
in  the  extant  Greek  and  Roman  historians,  and  in 
the  Anabasis  of  Anian,  which  is  founded  on  works 
Aat  aie  near  kit.  Tlia  flnt  •ystsoMlie  wiitar  ott 

geography  was  Eratosthenes,  who  preceded  Strabo 
by  about  three  oantoriea.  The  work  of  Eratos- 
Oflnaa  was  not  confined  to  poUtieal  and  topogra- 
phical description :  of  the  three  books,  into  which 
the  work  was  distributed,  it  is  said  that  the  third 
only  contMned  particular  description,  and  the  first 
two  rortriaed  a  history  of  gei^fraphy,  a  criticism 
of  the  sources  of  which  the  author  availed  himself, 
and  matters  pertaining  to  physical  and  matheiua- 
tical  gBegnyny;  the  whole  was  accompanied  hf  a 
new  map  of  the  world.  Though  this  work  was  le* 
verely  criticised  by  Ilipparchus,  it  does  not  appcat 
that  the  Greeks  had  any  other  systematie  tnatisa 
on  geography  before  that  of  Slralw.  But  the  mate- 
riala  for  a  geographical  writer  had  been  greatl/ 
inactaed  between  the  tiae  cf  Bntosthenoa  and 
Strabo,  and  those  maticiall  were  partly  furnished 
by  historical  writers,  aDd  adventunsrs  by  sea  and 
hmd:  the  oonqnesta  of  die  Rooaana  also  liad 
oMDed  ooontries  which  were  almost  mlnen  to 
the  contemporaries  of  Eratosthenes. 

There  is  no  ground  for  viewing  the  Geography 
of  Strabo  as  a  new  edition  af  that  of  Eratoadienea, 
though  it  is  clear  from  his  own  work  that  the  trea- 
tise of  i:j^to»thenes  furnished  the  foundation  for 
hia  new  mdertaking,  and  also  furnished  hfan  with 
many  materials,  which  however  he  had  to  examine, 
to  correct,  and  to  add  to.  Strabo*a  work,  accord- 
ing  to  hia  ewB  enpiesiioii,  waa  not  intanded  ier 
tlie  use  of  all  pers.iiis  ;  and  indeed  no  complete 
geographical  work  can  be  adapted,  to  thoee  who 
haTa  not  the  neoessary  danentaiy  loMwledga. 
His  work  was  intended  for  all  who  had  a 
good  education,  and  particularly  for  those  who 
were  engaged  in  the  higher  departments  of  admi« 
nistrataoo  {  it  waa  dM^gned  to  be  a  work  which 
would  give  such  persons  that  geographical  and  his- 
torical information  about  each  country  which  a 
person  engaged  in  mattera  politieal  cannot  do  witli* 
out  Consistently  with  this  view,  his  plan  does 
not  comprehend  minute  deecription,  except  when 
the  phMaortheehJeel  Is  ef  gnat  iateraat  er  im- 
portance ;  nor  is  his  description  limited  to  the 
physical  chamcteriatics  of  each  counti;  j  it  com- 
prehenda  lha  imMtont  politieal  afwto  of  which 
each  country  has  been  the  theatre,  a  notice  ci  the 
chief  cities  and  the  great  men  who  have  illtutnUed 
them  ;  in  short,  whate\er  was  most  characteristic 
and  interesting  in  every  country.  His  work  fonaa  • 
striking  contrast  with  th^  peopraphy  of  Ptolemaeus, 
and  the  dry  list  of  names,  occahiunally  relieved  by 
something  added  to  them,  in  the  geographical  por- 
tion of  the  Natural  History  of  Plinios.  It  is  in 
short  a  book  intended  for  reading,  and  it  may  be 
lead }  a  Idnd  ef  Irfitefiaal  ^eograpbr. 

Strabo 's  work  has  a  particular  viuue  to  ns  of  the 
present  day,  owing  to  hia  method  of  handliM  the 
subject:  he  haapmmrved  a  greatanmher  ef  Uale- 
rical  fuU  fcr  which  we  have  no  other  evidence 
than  hia  weriu  Uk  langn^  ia  geoemlly  dea^ 
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except  ia  those  passages  when  ^  tatl  hm  htm 
corrupted  ;  it  is  appnpdsto  iOlSbft  BHtttf^  Aople 
and  without  affectation. 

It  it  objected  to  Stnibo  that  he  has  tindenralned 
HerodotMi  and  puts  him  on  the  niM  iMrting  as 
Ctesias.  The  work  of  Horndottis  was  perhaps 
hardly  appreciated,  as  it  deserved  to  be,  by  any 
writer  of  aotiqaity ;  and  h  it  a  well  grounded 
complaint  against  Stmbo  that  he  could  not  or  did 
not  choose  to  discriminate  between  the  stone* 
vAlch  Hendotat  taDa  dnply  aa  iloriea  which  ha 
heard,  and  that  which  is  tho  rosult  of  the  porsnnnl 
abaenratiou  of  Herodotna.  There  are  mauv  parts 
«f  tiia  geography  of  Slntbo^  faitfeafaaly  his  de- 
•cription  of  Greece,  for  which  he  could  have  derived 
excellent  materials  from  Herodotus.  Strabo  has 
maintained  the  notion,  which  had  prerailed  from 
tiMtima  of  Alexander  the  Great,  ^  dM  ChapiaB 
aea  was  connpcted  with  the  northern  ocean.  Hero- 
dotus states  it  to  be  a  lake,  without  exprevsing  any 
doubt  on  the  matter ;  hot  how  ha  got  this  int'orm- 
ation,  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture.  Strabo  did 
not  consider  such  a  &ble  worth  mentioning.  W e 
Bi%ht  naaBMbly  expaet Unto  giro  taiBaafltewa^ 
such  as  ha  had,  of  its  snppofie.!  connection  with 
the  noftham  oeaan.  He  rejects  the  eridenoe  of 
Pytlieaa  of  Ifoneilla,  aa  to  the  nerthem  regionaof 
Europe,  and  treata  him  as  no  better  than  a  liar, 
a  circumstance  in  tome  measure  due  to  Strabo^s 
attachment  to  hit  own  system  ;  but  an  unprejudiced 
edtie  should  have  disooTered  truth  even  when  it 
is  mixed  with  fable.  Stnjho's  authorities  are 
nearly  excluiiively  Greek,  lie  had  a  contempt  fur 
tito  RonMui  writert  ganacaDjr  t  avldnly  simply 
as  ceoerapliprs  there  was  not  one  among  them  wlio 
could  be  called  by  that  name.  But  the  campaigns 
af  Aa  Roaanwand  fhair  hlilorieid  writings  and 
HK'nioirs  would  have  furnished  him  with  many 
valuable  geographical  fiicts  both  for  hit  Asiatic  and 
Enrapean  OiBography.    Ha  mada  asne  nsa  af 

Caesiir's  writings  for  his  dcscriptioB  of  Gallia,  the 
Alps,  and  Britain,  and  he  used  other  materials  also. 
■8  wa  tee  from  his  brief  notice  of  the  voyage  of 
Pnblius  Crsstnt  to  the  Catriteridet  (p.  1 76).  But 
with  this  exception,  and  the  writings  of  Asinius 
PoUio,  Fabius  Pictor,  and  an  anonymous  chorogra- 
phai;  ha  drew  little  from  Roman  tourcei.  The 
eon)ccture  that  he  was  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
the  Laliu  langiuige,  will  not  suiliciently  account  lur 
thia,  even  if  we  suppooe  that<  he  did  not  learn  it 
til!  he  visited  Rome  ;  for  he  might  easily  have 
learned  Latin  enough  during  his  residence  in  Italy 
to  vaad  a  Roman  airihar,  and  ha  did  choooato 
do  that,  he  could  have  found  plenty  of  (1  reeks  and 
Komant  to  help  him.  That  he  could  not  have 
wanted  the  meant  of  procniing  infamation,  we 
may  tafely  aasumi>.  for  Stiabo  could  not  hava  tra- 
velled BO  much  if  he  were  a  poor  man.  He  cer- 
tainly did  not  take  pains  to  make  the  most  of  the 
RoBBiia  malBiiala  wideh  h«  might  hsva  ftmnd  in 
Rome. 

The  imperfect  descriptions  in  many  parts  of 
StnhoH  warit  ava  piabably  to  haattribntsd  more  to 
ajstsm  than  to  w-mt  nf  information.  He  purposely 
amittad  many  thmgs  and  many  pU^es  as  not  being 
compiahaBded  withm  hia  notion  af  what  wanld  ba 
usfful  for  the  class  of  persons  for  whom  he  wrote. 
It  was  probably  also  his  object  to  trnng  his  work 
wfAin  ft  asrtite  compass,  aa  aa  not  to  damage  its 
circuhilioil  hy  ill  magnitude,  for  as  books  were  to 
be  Wfieif  im  «•  •  man  wnila  in  wdor  to  have 


readen,  in  cftjeetiHiich  Strabo  dearly  mdnaka,  ib§ 
reduction  of  works  within  reatonabla  limita  wai 
at  that  time,  even  more  than  now^  ■MMMHJ's  m 
order  to  ensure  their  circulation. 

The  use  that  Strabo  has  made  of  HaaMr,  is 
another  objection  to  his  work.    Like  many  rther 
Greeks,  Strabo  viewed  the  old  national  poet  as  t^ 
representtitffV  af  all  hmwladge  ;  and  cansMmt 
with  respect  to  his  own  time,  the  Homeric  p  -eoit 
an  the  representation  of  all  that  was  theo  knows, ac 
nam  as  wiiwy  am  gaugiapny.   mx  ima  wtif  m 
which  Strabo,  particularly  in  his  first  l>ook,  lal=Tu.-5 
to  give  a  meaning  to  what  the  poet  baa  said,  it 
highly  wcrfliadL    Yhat  wUsh  fiomer  darkly 
knew  or  half  guested,  hat  no  value  except  as  &9 
index  of  the  state  of  geographical  knowledgt*  at  that 
time,  and  was  entirely  useless  in  the  a^  of  ^tnto. 
Thaogh  the  Homeric  poems  show  a  great  acq  mint- 
ance  with  the  topography  of  Greece  and  tbe  islands 
of  the  Archipelago,  they  could  not  with  any  pro- 
priety be  mada  the  basis  of  a  geographical  daao^ 
tion  of  those  parts,  as  Strabo  has  made  tbem  ;  tad 
there  were  many  materials,  thoi^h  tottered  and 
inoompista,  whtoh  Stnibo  ahodm  hataw  wa^  s 
preference  to  the  Homeric  poems  Juid  which  he 
either  did  not  look  for  or  porpoaely  neglected 
Thtis  his  deaonptioB  aomatfmea  baooaaaa  latlMf  a 
commentary  on  Homer  than  an  independent  de- 
scription, ba«ed  on  the  actual  state  of  knowledge. 
In  fact  he  did  not  conceive  hit  object  with  that 
clearness,  which  ia  necessary  to  give  to  a  work  a 
distinctive  chr\racter  ;  ami  thrni-h  bis  work  is  doubt- 
less much  mure  ciitci t:uiiing  luun  that  of  Erato*- 
thenes  was,  and  more  nearly  a|ipw»ache«  to  the  dmr 
ractfr  of  a  true  geographical  system  than  the  meajrre 
detenmnations  of  Ptolemaeua,  it  does  not  fulnl  ail 
the  eondilions  of  a  general  systematic  gei^ntpby. 

It  is  another  defect  in  Strabo's  work  that  the 
science  of  astronomy  was  not  properly  applied  by 
him.  The  dateminaSion  af  the  earth  a  fif^ire,  sm 
the  (leterniiiiation  nf  position  by  tht-  meastsn    •  ( 
latitude  and  longitude  are  the  essential  foandatto:^ 
of  geographical  detcriptimL   The  phytical  descrip- 
tion of  the  earth's  snrfisce,  which  is  the  proper 
object  of  geography,  requires  the  determination  of 
position,  in  order  to  give  it  precisioo.  Th' 
Strabo  had  some  mathematical  and  astni;": 
knowledge,  he  undervalued  these  scienct's      hr  {■* 
to  geography,  and  he  did  not  consider  the  eurt 
division  of  the  earth  into  dimatwi,  In  the  asna  ia 
which  Hipparchus  used  the  term,  and  tbe  Sisis* 
meut  of  the  latitudes  and  longitodca  af  |heei^ 
whidiin  many  easea  were  pretty  well  doii  f aiiasi. 
as  esM;nti:il  tn  his  geographical  description.    He  ti 
also  frequently  very  incomplete  and  onsatisbciciy 
in  Ms  notiee  of  «ie  physteal  ihaimilw  lad  tl* 
natumi  phaenomena  of   the  coantries  which  Is 
describes,  which  defects  and  others  in  his  work  w 
probably  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  circumsian.-t 
that  tile  BOtioil  of  a  geogniphical  description  mi 
by  no  means  well  sellletl  then  ;  and  indeed  lbs 
same  remark  applies  in  some  degree  to  the  wuriu 
of  the  present  day.   The  troe  roedhn  bstwstaa 
pure  description  of  the  earth's  Jiirfaceas  a  natural 
phaenomenon  and  the  earth's  surface  as  the  sceoeof 
hmnau  ■eli'vity,  both  past  and  pteaent,  **tiai!*  ts 
detennined  by  any  general  rule,  but  mu*t  be  left  to 
the  tact   and  judgment  of  a  writer  who  is 
thoroughly  masfar  of  Iris  mallsr,  tmi  who  stee  hjr 
a  kind  of  intuition  what  must  be  admitted  tiithll 
his  woritaod  what  magr  be  pnpcii/  amiito4 
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fint  two  books  of  Stcmbo  we  an  introduction 
hi*  <lijMgii|ily,  nd  wmA  tiw  awit  diflnilt  put 

<n»f  the   work.    A  good  cnnmontary  upon  them 
'wouUi  in  bet  be  Acritidim  ou  aii  ancient  SKogtmphj 
-mp  t»  Slmbo^  tioMi.  Htbegn  A«lii«lMc  wMi 
*ihowing  the  iraportance  of  geogniphical  kiiowl-djje 
sand  ita  luee.    Ue  then  pastes  to  Uomer,  whom  he 
qotwideta  the  eailieet  of  geographan,  wd  defSsnde 
aai^nst  many  ci  the  objections  of  Eratosthenes. 
Tn  this  book  he  points  out  some  errors  of  Kmtos- 
^henea,  and  makes  Tahous  remarks  on  the  causes 
wliich  operate  to  dMB§i  the  earth^s  MirfiM-  Ba 
concludes  with  some  corrections  of  th**  prrnn*  of 
Kmtoathencs,  as  to  the  extent  and  division  of  the 
inhabited  part  of  the  earth. 

The  second  hook  is  mainly  occupied  with  mathe- 
.  geogtaphj.   It  contains  a  criticism  of  the 
>  «f     ««ld  bjr  Bntoiihnn.Md  of  kb  dM. 

lion  nf  tho  habitahle  earth  ittlO|pOrtions((r0pcr>78«s); 
sjcainination  of  the  doctUlM  of  Poeidoniiiai 
tba   idriflB  ImIb  iix  mbn  sdovlsd  fay 
and  faj  Folyfate  i  vMh  iwaarks  on  the  sup- 

pmtMl  circumnaviiration  of  Libya  by  Eodoxus,  and 
on  6ome  errors  of  Polybius.    He  abo  gives  his  own 
-riewsoa  thaCMrm  and  magDitude  of  tM  earth,  and 
of  the  extent  of  the  habitable  part  of  it ;  and  re- 
BCHurkaopon  the  delineation  of  the  earth,  oo  spheres 
mad  wumuMt  and  on  a  map  of  the  worid.    He  also 
gives  a  general  sketch  of  the  earth's  habita1i!r  snr- 
£aoe,  with  reiierence  to  seas,  countries,  and  nations ; 
and  caMhite  with  •xplaimng  tlk»  doilrfM  of 
cliinntes  and  of  the  shadows  projected  by  objr-cts 
in  consoqucnoa  of  the  suaIs  raryioig  poaUioo  with 
iMpMtto  then. 

In  the  third  book  he  betnns  his  description : 
lie  devotes  eight  books  to  Europe ;  six  to  Asia  ; 
and  the  seventeenth  and  last  to  Egypt  and 
Libya.  The  third  book  comprises  the  description 
of  Ih^ria,  and  Spain  and  Portii^I,  for  wliii  h  hi"? 
brincipal  aulboaticsare  Artemidurus,  l'ulybiu»,  aiid 
rwMoBiM,  nB  rf  wha«  had  visited  Iberia.  Arte- 
inidorus  was  also  an  anthority  for  his  knowledge 
of  the  sea-coast  in  general,  both  that  of  the  Medi- 
t—Miiii,  id Al gf  Ito  OmKL  At<k»flidof 

tfliK  book  he  speaks  of  the  Cassiterides. 

The  fDurth  book  treats  of  Gallia  aoonrdiag  to 
lli  §mSM  divirfea  ader  AvgNtati  if  Britdn, 

the  description  of  which  is  meagre,  of  lane  or 
Iiefauid,  of  Thule,  and  of  the  Alps.  Hia  principal 
•Kthoatiea  are  the  laroe  as  for  the  third  book,  with 
tiM  addition  of  C.  JoliiiB  Cae«r,  who  u  his  only 

authority  ffir  Britain,  with  the  exception  of  some 
little  matter  from  Pylheas.  Polybius  is  his  autho- 
rity for  the  description  of  the  Alps.  But  it  is  plain 
that  he  also  obtained  matter  for  his  fourth  hook 
from  oral  commonications  during  his  residence  in 
Italy. 

In  the  fifth  and  sixth  books  Strabo  de«rril)es 
Italy  and  the  adjacent  ishmds ;  and  his  description 
faeghiwitli  Noitk  Italy,  or  QdBa  Clnlpina,  and 
the  country  of  the  Ligiires,  for  which  Polybius  is 
his  chief  authority,  though  with  seepect  to  thia  and 
0^  parta  of  Italy  he  derivad  umIi  llftwillM 
froB  bia  OWB  panonal  observation.  Eratosthenes, 
Artemidomt,  Ephonis  Fabius  Pictor,  Caecilius, 
the  Sicilian,  and  ou  ajionymous  chorographer  are 
his  Bsin  written  athnlliM  for  the  descnpIlM  of 

Kiiy.    The  aronymotj?  rhorojrmpher  is  supposed 
to  be  a  Koman,  beciuse  he  gives  diBtancos  in  Komao 
i  not  in  Onek  atedia.   Some  criUca  have 
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Agrippa,  but  thia  work  of  AgriKM,  «tys  tiroskurd, 
was  not  eonpiatad  aad  iwSliilMd  «ntil  aflar  hia 

death,  and  in  B.  «•.  1?,  and  consoquontly  much  too 
late  for  Stiabo  to  have  made  use  of  it  between  a.  c 
lt9  nd  98,  at  Room.  The  tmaklor  iMvaaanunea 
that  he  has  fixed  Strabo*!  residence  at  Rome 
during  this  oeriod,  whereas  it  cannot  be  proved, 
and  if  it  eonld,  the  argument  would  not  even  then 
be  conclusive.  It  is  a  better  objection  to  the 
supposition  of  this  choromrapher  being  Agrippa, 
"that  Strabo  made  use  of  this  work  only  fur  Italy, 
ftAmfU  alao  southern  Gaul,  and  for  no  other 
country,  and  yet  it  extended  over  the  whole  Ro- 
man empire."  The  hfih  book  omdudea  with  a 
deaeriptton  of  Campania,  partly  btm  Ua 
knowledge  and  pvllj  fin 
and  others. 

la  thi  thOk  book  kaiiMrfbes  SmiImiii  Italy 

and  Sicifyf  with  the  adjarenc  ihlands  ;  and  adds  at 
the  end  m  dwct  sketch  of  the  extent  and  aetnl 
aondiiiMi  «nha  Boian  Bnpiie. 

In  tha  MWBlh  book  ka  tnato  of  the  nations  of 
northern  and  eastern  Europe,  including  those  north 
of  the  Ister,  and,  south  of  the  Ister,  lilyricum, 
Pannonia,  Dalmatia,  the  eoaat  of  Th^aoa  on  tha 
Pontus,  and  Epiru?,  with  some  nnticT's  of  Mace- 
donia and  Thrace,  'i'hat  part  of  the  book  which 
treated  of  Macedonia  and  Thiaia  ia  kot  t  tmd  all 
that  we  have  in  pkce  of  it  is  a  meagre  epitome. 
Stcabo  doea  not  atate  his  authoritiaa  for  what  he 
sayaof  tha  Oannaa;  bat  fertka  other  nofthara 
nations  be  had  the  work  of  Posidonius.  For  the 
tiacta  south  of  the  later  he  had  the  lost  work  of 
Amtoda  on  tiw  onnaHtathai  of  alates,  Polybius, 
Posidonius,  Theopompus,  and  Ephonu. 

The  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  books  comprehend 
the  description  of  Hellas  and  the  IsUnds,  and,  as 
already  observed.  Homer  is  the  basis  of  his  d»> 
Frription.  The  treatment  of  the  subject  in  these 
three  books  ditTera  considerably  from  that  in  the 
feat  of  the  work :  it  is  cbieily  antiquarian  tmi, 
mythological,  lleeren  maintaints  that  Stml  o  visited 
all  Hellaa  and  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  but 
it  ia  net  aaey  ta  piova  thia  fioB  Ua  wwfc,  aad  tka 
defects  of  his  de'icription  are  Ijettcr  evidence  for 
the  opinion  that  he  saw  very  little  of  the  PalepoB* 
Boaaa  «d  of  Qneea  nartk  of  tiba  iMhuBi. 

The  eleventh  book  begins  with  the  description 
of  Asia,  which  is  considered  as  separated  from 
Europe  by  the  Tanais  or  Don.  Stiabo  follows 
Eratosthenes  in  dividing  Asia  iata  tva  large 
masses,  a  northern  and  a  southern  mass  ;  a  natural 
divibiun  determined  by  the  direction  of  the  mouib- 
tain  range  of  Taurus  from  west  to  east.  The  firafc 
or  northern  division,  that  on  this  side  Taurus,  rtm- 
prebends  four  parts,  of  which  the  hrst  comprisoa 
the  eoontry  between  the  Tanaia»  ^  Ifaiotit,  the 
Pontus,  and  the  Caspian  ;  the  second  comprises  the 
tiacta  east  of  the  C^aspian,  and  Tauras  itsell ;  the 
third  eeatpriM  the  eeantriasooatb  of  the  Osneaaus, 
Media.  Amoiiia,  and  Cappadwia  ;  and  the  fourth 
Ana  Minoi^  from  tha  Ualya.  The  first  three  parta 
aia  doioibid  in  HtB  deveath  book,  and  the  fourth, 
with  Cappadocia  and  Pontus,  in  the  twelfth,  thir* 
teenth,  and  fourteenth  books.  For  the  fir«-t  part, 
comprised  in  the  eleventh  book,  Sirabo  might,  and 
probably  did  obtain  much  oral  information  in  hia 
native  country  ;  some  little  he  derived  from  Hero- 
detua,  aad  atill  more  from  Aru-midorus,  Krato- 
tiie  historians  of  the  Mithridatie^ 
the  friend  of 
3  N  i 
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vfIm  Magnnt.  (Plutarch,  Pompehut  e.  37,  42.) 
Jfetrodorns  of  Scepsis,  Hypiicratct  of  Amisus, 
and  Clitarchus,  were  also  his  authorities.  For  the 
second  part  he  had  Patrwlo^  and  Aristobulua,  who 
described  the  campaigns  of  Alexander,  Eratostheues, 
Herodotus,  and  Posidonins  ;  and  f»  Aft  third  the 
fcistorians  of  the  Mithridatic  War. 

With  the  twelfth  book  b^ina  the  description  of 
ikib  IChrar,  nd  tuilt  el  As  nerthera  put. 
(SCnbo  had  not  seen  all  this  tract  himself,  and  the 
«Urf  part  of  hie  knowledge  wm  derived  from  oral 
fafbnntioo  and  the  Onek  hiiloiina.  The  da> 
icription  of  Asia  Minor  is  continued  in  the  thir 
teenth  book,  but  is  confined  to  eoroe  districts  of  the 
north-western  coast  and  the  island  of  Leeboa.  He 
derotes,  as  we  might  expect,  a  lar^re  space  to  the 
Troad,  which  he  had  doubtless  visited,  and  be 
avails  himself  of  Homer  and  the  researches  of 
Demetrius  of  Seepaia,  This  book  contains  much 
mythological  and  historical  matter  for  which  there 
were  ample  materials  in  Ephorus,  Hellanicus, 
Chuen,  MetMcntea,  and  many  other  Greek  writers. 
His  dissertation  on  the  Leleges,  Cilicians,  and  Pe- 
lasgi,  who  once  inhabited  the  coast  of  Aeolis  and  of 
lemti  le  diieflj  ft'BB  MemcHtw  and  Danelriaa  ef 

Bcepsis. 

The  fourteenth  book  contaba  the  description  of 
Hm  other  parte  ef  Aaia  Mfaior,  leiria,  Owia,  the 

islands  Samoa,  Chios  Rhodo«,  the  countries  Lycia, 
Pamphylia,  and  Cilicia,  and  the  island  Cyprus. 
In  addition  to  the  authorities  which  be  had  for  the 
thirteenth  book,  he  adds  for  this  book  also  Phere- 
cydes  of  Syros,  for  the  Milesian  colonies  Anaxi- 
menes  of  Lanipsacus,  and  Herodotus,  Thucydides^ 
Ephoruii  Axtamidena,  BnHoathMMe,  and  Pod> 

donins. 

The  fifleeoA  and  sixteenth  books  contain  the 
deievlptioii  eftha  aaeood  gnat  divkfen  ef  Aiia,the 

southeiBi  or  the  part  on  that  side  of  Taurus.  The 
fifteenth  book  eontaina  the  drecription  of  India  and 
Pmia,  whkh  8lnd»  aerer  ^led.  Hie  descrip- 
tion of  India  is  very  imperfect  as  a  pfogmphical 
description,  but  it  contaiiu  much  valuable  matter, 
narticuUriy  about  the  people,  which  he  derived 
Dom  the  historiaae  of  Alexander  and  of  the  cam- 
paigns of  Seleucns  in  India.  Patrocles,  Aristo- 
bulus  and  Nearchus  the  two  last  of  whom  we 
know  how  to  estimate  by  the  aid  of  Arrian,  he 
judiciously  made  his  chief  authorities.  He  also 
used  Megasthenea,  Onesicritus,  Deimachus,  and 
CUtaichna,  but  he  did  net  pat  eonlldeaee  in  them. 
For  East  Persia,  or  Arirun,  Kratosthenes  is  his 
oUef  authority  ;  foc«West  Persia,  or  Persia  Proper, 
lie  had  AriatiHraloa  and  P^i^ydBiBa  of  Larinai  who 
wrote  a  history  of  Alexanders  ^  daiifad 
aometbiog  fnm  Uerodotaa. 

In  Ao  rfalaeath  hodk  ha  beats  of  Atayriai  wHh 
Babylonia  and  MesopolMliai  Syria  with  Phoenicia 
and  Palestine,  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Ked  Sea,  and 
the  coast  of  Ethiopia,  and  Arabia.  His  chief  au 
thorilka  far  Assyria,  Babylonia,  and  Mesopotamia, 
were  tome  of  the  historians  of  Alexander,  and 
Eratosthenes,  Posidoniua,  and  Herodotus :  for  the 
otiier  parte,  Entoetbenes,  Posidonius,  and  Artemi> 
donis.  His  description  of  Arabia  and  the  adjacent 
coast  of  Libya  ia  founded  on  Eratosthenes  and 
juieiBMieraa,  oo*  itneaunirae  ueiifou  ■wenais 
Ibr  his  description  of  the  Bed  S  rx  frnju  Acrnthar- 
aUdea  of  Caidoa.  Stnha  aleo  obtained  oral  in- 
ftoMtiM  afaaat  AnUa  fkaaa  Ui 
'OaDu  and  lha  8«Bie  AikaMdona. 
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In  the  seventeenth  and  but  book  Stnvhe*  de*rr3t 
Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  the  north  coast  of  Lab ja.  he 
had  seen  all  Vgypt  aa  fiff  aa  the  first  catanseta.  and 

his  description  of  this  conntnr  and  of  its  anct-^t 
monuments  is  one  of  the  most  complete  parts  of  hi 
work.  B^^sides  the  information  thathseanld  coUeei 
in  Alexandria,  he  had  Eratosthene«,  Fudonu. 
Aristo,  Pol^^s,  and  Posidoniua.    Por  tha  A»- 

Arrian  afterwards  used  ;  and  for  Ethiopia  t-ho  ■ : 
thority  of  Petrooiua,  who  had  caczied  on  war 
theaa,  md  ahe  Ajathatehidea  a«d  H  wn  iUwi,  la 
to  the  country  of  the  Libyaiia  and  tiia  tiftaa  8>B||» 
laya  litde  that  is  new ;  bttt  ha  Bade  Ek»- 
tOiliMBoa,  Arteaaidecaai  Peeideaihwi,  aod  Tpiiii  iaiii. 
who  wrola  a  walk  ao  the  phnli  aai  aaiHalB  ef 
Libya. 

Strabo*s  historical  weriiie  mentioned  bj  Joseph  us 
(J<RMiAilfrfs9i.ziT.7)aBdby  Pluurcb.  Hiagvegie- 
phicul  work  is  only  mentioned  by  Marrianus  of 
Heraclea,  at  the  commencement  oif  hia  Pexi{tlns 
Athenaeus,  and  by  Harpocfatten.  in  hia  ~ 
the  Ten  Orators  {Aixcaov^  Acvmis).  It 
ueed  by  Stephanua  of  ByiaatiaB,  in 
eaatary.  It  (■  not  qaolad  by  raniaiilai. 

not  surprising  ;  but  it  is  soniMwhat  sinfrnlar  that 
Plinius  does  not  refer  to  it  in  hia  >iatB<al  Uietorr, 
a  drenmstame  wUcb  Jattifiea  tin  eancliiaion  that 
he  was  not  acquainted  with  the  work.    Copies  of 
the  geography  were  probably  dear,  which  will  rx- 
plain  ite  not  being  much  in  circulation,  though  i.ie 
expense  alone  would  not  have  prevented  Plinius 
from  getting  it    "How  much  happier  are  we,"" 
exclaims  Groskurd,  with  tnie  Philhellentc  ea- 
thaaiasm,  **to  whom  the  old  Onak  amhen  am 
now  offered  in  unlimited  ahnndnnce  and  in  thr<T»- 
silver-snMchen-little-Tolumes  (dreisiibei|n>echcif 
hiaddMB).* 

If,  then,  there  were  few  copies  of  Strab-^,  I: 
something  of  an  accident  that  the  work  exists  at 
all :  and  it  aeenu  proboMa  Ibat  tha  aitHit  MSSL 
may  all  owe  their  origin  to  some  ana  Aat  exitted 
in  the  middle  ages.    This  inference  appears  to  ft>(- 
low  from  the  fact  of  the  great  corruption  of  Stnibo's 
text,  and  the  general  agreement  of  all  M8S.  vUck 
have  hitherto  f>een  collated  in  their  lacunae  and 
errors,  for  slight  dtscre{KLncies  in  natnndiy 
result  from  (»)pying,  especially  iHken  tha  cofnriia  is 
not  a  critic.     The  great  lacuna  at  the  end  of  tl  • 
seventh  book  is  found  in  all  the  MbS.  i  but  there 
must  hava  been  aoma  M8SL  an  whieh  was  ftaand 
the  Epitome  which  occupies  the  pl.tre  of  the  oricinal 
text,  now  d^denL   The  valuable  MS.  now  at 
Pteia  (CM        imi  b  Paleaiw^  alili«^ 
Par.     waa  Inifhl  froa  Aaia  la  1789;  W  tha 
Abb6  Sofia. 

An  J^tema  or  Chrestooatheia  of  Stiabo  was 
made  by  an  unknown  aathoiv  probably  about  a.  i». 
9K0.  It  is  printed  in  the  second  volume  of  Hud- 
son's Minor  Geographers,  and  in  the  editioDs  of 
Falconer  and  Koray.  TUa  ^taaMi»  wiatk  km  aO 
the  faults  inherent  in  an  epitome,  nnd  soit)*.  tSat 
ore  not  unavoidable,  extends  to  the  whole  work, 
and  is  of  some  use,  aa  H  haa  ben  aade  A«ai  a 
MS.  different  from  any  that  cxivt.  Anothrr 
epitome,  still  in  MS.,  waa  made  by  the  awok 
Maxiiaaa  PlaMdea  aboot  ISM  t  nd  anerptoftM 


the  first  ten  books  made  by  Pletho,  the  teacher  of 
Cardinal  fieesarion,  are  atiil  in  M&  The  cxcerpu 
aoBalid  by  8iabe«baaa,4md  aaed  in  the  ^ 
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The  first  etlition  of  Strabo  was  by  Aldus,  Ve- 
nice. 1516;  and  this  text  was  followed  in  the 
0dition«  of  Hepiwr  «ad  HetmbAch,  fiMlai.  1549, 
•nd  of  Xyliind.T  (Ilohirann >,  Raslp,  1.571,  with 
m  new  Latia  venioD.  Ibe  next  editioo  of  the 
text  VM  hf  OumboD,  wlw  and  tmal  MS8L, 
1>ut  it  is  uncrrUiin  if  thoy  exist*  Tlu-re  are  two 
c^dition•  of  tbc  t«zt  by  Casaiibon,  GeneTi,  1587f 
and  Pkra,  1620,  foL,  accompanied  hj  •  Lfttin 
trandiition  and  a  commentary.  Caaatibon,  who 
wan  only  twenty-eight  years  of  age  when  he 
edited  this  work,  did  a  great  deal  for  Strobo, 
thoogh  he  could  have  done  nMNi»  If  Im  had  taken 
men  time  nbotit  it.  Ills  commentary  U  pretty 
eomplete  for  the  first  books,  but  it  gxadiutlly 
becomes  more  meagre  as  he  approached  tM  end  of 
his  labours,  Tlie  edition  of  16"20  does  not  differ 
niaterially  from  that  of  1587*  and  it  is  that  which 
is  gMMndly  nfimd  t»  liy  the  page.   No  new 

»  lition  of  8tnil>i)  appeared  for  a  long  time,  and  the 
entice  wece  contented  with  makiiu  "ifffffW^rl  cor* 
flc«dmM  «f  MTCdn  pas«ig«t  MidinaiialdM^^ 

The  conjectures  of  Tkmm  TjIwUtti  LoodoD, 

17B3,  are  valiuble. 

The  reprint  of  GMMibon's  edition  by  Alme- 
loTeen,  Amsterdam,  1707«  ia  useful  for  the  col- 
lection of  the  notes  of  various  critics.  A  new 
edition  of  Strabo  was  cunimenced  by  Brequigny, 
but  only  three  books  app«ued,  Paris,  I76SL  He 
left  In'hind  him  a  French  t^an^lation  with  notes  in 
JLatin,  which  was  used  h^'  the  French  tnuuUton 
•rStnboL 

The  seventh  edition  of  Strabo,  that  of  Falconer, 
Oxibcd,  1807*  3  voli,  foL,  waa  began  after  the 
•dilkii«r  8ieb«ikeet»lNitihii«bedb0lbfith.  Itk 
A  reprint  from  Almeloreen,  and  contains  no  im> 
provement  of  the  text,  though  there  were  meant 
for  doing  thia,  in  the  collection  of  five  MSS.  by 
Villabnine,  and  in  other  resources.  This  edition 
contains  the  collitlim  of  the  Eton  MS.,  that  of 
the  Escurial,  and  two  Medicean  MSS. ;  also  the 
cunjectuw  of  Tyrwhitt,  and  aoOM  flHMfka  of 
Villehniiie  and  Falconer,  There  are  seventeen 
mupa  intended  for  the  illustration  of  Strabo. 

Tb»  «|ghtk  «diti«B  «r  fliniibowM  oaodMiMtd  by 

P*ofciaor  J.  P.  Si.  benkees,  Leipzig,  1811.  He 
od^  lived  to  eooplete  the  first  six  Uwks  in  2  toIs. 
SfOu ;  nnd  tlio  wock  was  finished  by  Pnftseor 

Tzscliuckc  in  1811.  Sielu-nkees  did  his  part 
very  ill ;  but  the  edition  improved  greatly  after 
Tzschncke  commenced  his  labours.  He  made, 
however,  few  cormrtious,  having  a  religious  respect 
for  the  readings  of  the  MS.,  and  his  text  differs 
little  from  that  of  the  edition  of  Casuubon.  Friede- 
nmnn  added  at  •  csotinnation  and  seventh  part  of 
ihh  work  the  commentary  of  r>sanhffn,  nodnvsry 
complete  critical  apparatus. 

The  ninth  edition  of  Stnbo  was  by  the  leuned 
dci'k  of  Chios,  Adamantios  Koray,  which  ap- 
peared at  Paris,  1815— mid,  4  Tola.  8yow  This 
WM  ndly  th«  fint  eritied  editieii  of  Btanbo  that 
wn«  worthy  of  the  name,  though  he  is  periiaps 
jostij  bhuned  for  being  sometimes  too  bold  in  aub- 
stitMbgtho  eoojeeltiw  of  oUun  or  his  own  for 
MSS.  readings  which  ought  not  to  be  rejected. 
The  first  volume  contains  a  map  to  illustrate  the 
geomphical  system  of  Strabo,  by  Gosselin. 

I'lie  tenth  edition,  whieh  is  not  yet  completed, 
is  by  Gustavus  Knuner,  and  is  by  fisr  the  most 
valuable  that  has  yet  appeared.  The  two  Tolumes 
wUck  trnm  htm  fdb&hud  (BmU^,  1M4  ad 


STRABO.  iSl 

1847)  contain  books  i. — xii.  The  text  of  this 
edition  is  founded  on  a  new  collation  of  MSSm  and 
blMdMd  With  ftcritisol  osmmeatary. 

The  first  Latin  translation  nf  Stnibo  appeared 
forty-five  years  before  the  Greek  text  of  Aldus. 
OMrhd  of  Voram  tnmshlsd  tho  fint  ten  hooks, 
and  Gregorio  of  Tifemo  the  remainder.  The  next 
version,  that  of  Xyhuider,  ia  much  superior,  and  is 
printad  fa  both  editions  of  Casanbon,  in  that  of 
Almelove«i,  and  in  the  Siebenkees-Tzschuike 
edition,  with  some  corrections.  Stmbo  was  well 
translated  into  Italian  from  a  Mb.  by  nonaccioU, 
Venice,  1552  or  1562.  A  German  transUtion 
A.J.  Penzel  appeared  at  Lemgo,  1776»dtCif dvolfcS 
but  it  is  said  to  have  little  m^it. 

A  French  translation  of  Stoabo  oppsMOd  «l 
Paris,  1805—1819,  in  five  quarto  volumes,  with 
the  title  ^G^ographie  do  Stsabon,  traduite  da 
One  m  Fku<^s,^  aad  aeesBpoBied  by  copiom 
critiod  nd  other  notes.  It  was  tniiislated  by  La 
Porto  dtt  Theil  and  Kocay,  with  the  exception  of 
Do  ThaQ's  shvo,  which  wa*  Ml  wdfaiisbsd  by  Mo 
death  in  1815,  and  which  was  completed  by  Lo* 
tronne,  who  translated  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth books.  Gosselin  added  the  geographical  ex« 
pbuuiUons,  and  five  maps  to  illustrate  the  systems 
of  Eratosthenes,  Hipparchus,  Pol ybius,  and  Stmho, 
with  respect  to  the  inhabited  portion  of  the  earth. 
Tho  iMlso  «f  Do  Ml  MO  MBMiM  OMMdinglf 
diffuse. 

An  Itaban  transUition  by  Ambtosoli  was  pub- 
Hihid  at  Milaa,  1898, 4  ^  8«o.  aad  dlst 

The  best  translation  of  Strabo  is  the  new  Ger- 
man Torsion  by  C.  J.  Groskurd,  3  vols.  Svo.,  Berlin 
■ad  Siittia,  1881—1888.  Tho  toth  volume, 
Berlin,  18S4,  contains  a  very  complete  Index, 
which  is  adapted  to  the  second  edition  of  Gasauboa 
and  all  nibseqnent  editions,  exeept  tbo  small 
TndlliU  edition,  the  only  one  that  has  not  tho 
papin?  of  Casaubon'H  edition  in  the  margin.  The 
tniu»Ution  of  Grotikurd  is  made  from  the  coi^ 
rected  text  of  Strabo,  and  he  has  availed  himself 
of  the  Ubours  of  all  his  predecessors.  In  addition 
to  this  he  has  bestowed  great  paioa  on  his  version* 
which  is  a  laoit  vahaMo  additioD  to  the  HtMataia 

of  his  country  :  those  who  ompjT  thcmselTes  with 
the  history  of  geography,  aad  with  aaciont  geo- 
graphy in  partiewar,  awy  nowasosrtain  tito  lasniqg 

uf  Strabo,  so  f.ir  as  it  is  possible  to  asoertaia  iw 
The  author  has  added  namy  valuable  notes  at  tho 
bottom  of  the  page.  To  mj  that  such  a  work 
cannot  be  fi«o  from  mwrn^  U  not  to  disparage  it. 

A  comparison  of  many  parts  with  the  origin;il  has 
convinced  the  writer  of  thib  article  of  the  tideltty, 
diligence,  and  sound  knowledge  of  the  Isaraed 
translator.  The  translation  is  not  dedicated  to  a 
king  or  any  great  person,  for  we  presume  tltat  the 
author  had  not  inperisl  or  foyal  patronage,  Kko 
the  French  translators  of  Stnibo.  It  is  dcdicat.  d 
to  nobody, —  lo  the  Manes  of  Strabo.  Tho 
prefiwo  aad  iatvodaetioa  esattda  a  dissettatiea  oa 
Strain),  his  lift-  and  wriiiui^s,  which,  with  Heeren'S 
Essay,  De  FoutibttS  Geographicurum  Strabonis,** 
OSttingen  1823,  and  tho  Oet^raphy  of  Strabo,  is 
the  chief  authority  for  this  tttkle.  [G.  L.  ] 

STRABO,  ACI'LIUS,  acctised  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  Cyreue  in  a.  D.  59  (Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  lU). 

8TKAB0,  FA'K N I  US.  1 .  C.  Fannius  Sra^* 
BO,  was  consul  B.  c.  \C>\  with  M.  V^alerius  Messalia. 
In  their  consulship  the  rhetoricians  wore  expelled 

faBBai((Ml.si;ll|8Ml.d^aiill).  An- 
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sitt*  «lao  propoMd  a  lex  nuntnam  (OelL  li.  24  ; 
Ifaoobb  M  a.  U I  PUn.  a:  JV:  s;        71 ). 

3.  C  PAmmit  C  p.  Strabo,  the  son  of  the 
preceding,  wai  codsdI  b.  c.  1 2*2  with  Cn.  Domitius 
Ahenobarboi.  Ib  his  triboneahip  of  the  plebs  he 
hftd  fitlkwed  tlie  guidanee  and  advioe  of  Scipio 
Africnnns  senior.  Fannin*  owed  his  election  to 
the  conauiUhip  chieiiv  to  the  iaflueoce  of  C.  Orac- 
dmiy  iHm  ewvamd  lSb0  paoda  m  U»  behalf,  ai 
be  was  anxious  to  preyent  his  enmiy  Opimioi 
fim  alilamuig  the  office.  Bat  u  toon  a*  Fanniut 
aBlwad  upMi  Aa  WMddiipii  1m  OTpported  the 
aristncrncy,  anrl  took  nn  nctivp  part  in  opposing  the 
meaeure*  of  (iiacchue.  Ue  publUhed  a  prodaoi** 
tion  eoramenainf  aO  tha  ItaUaa  aUka  ta  1mm 

Bone,  !\nd  ho  ^jxikc  ni;ninst  the  proposal  of  Qiao- 
An,  who  wished  to  give  tha  Roioan  frmDcbiae  to 
the  Latina.   This  speech  was  pretenred  and  was 

regarded  as  a  naatcr-piece  in  the  time  of  Cicero. 
Manj  ppFson*  questioned  whether  it  had  been 
composed  by  Fannius  himself^  as  he  had  the  repu- 
tation of  being  only  a  middling  owtar;  but  Cicero 
as«>i;:n-*  it  to  liim.    It  continued  to  be  read  by  the 

S-ammorians  (Cic.  BruL  26  ;  Plin.  //.  N.  ii.  32  ; 
Int.  a  GmxL  8, 11, 13;  Cm.  is  OraL  iii.  47 ; 
JmI.  Vict.  d»  AH.  RhH.  p.  224,  ed.  OrelU|  Ifi^er, 
OrtML  Rom,  F^r^m.  n.  ISl,  dec,  2d  ad.) 

8.  C  WAwnm  M.  v.  SnuaOi  tha  aMt-m-bv 
of  Laelius,  is  frequently  confounded  with  C.  Fan- 
niiu  C.  £  [No.  2.]  In  Jus  jouth  ha  aerred  in 
Africa,  Older  Seipia  Afrionoa,  in  li.a  146,  and 
along  with  Tib.  Gracchus,  was  the  first  to  mount 
the  walls  of  Carthage  on  the  capture  of  the  cit}'. 
He  afterwards  served  in  Spain  with  distinction,  in 

B.  c.  142,  under  Fabius  Maxiraus  Senriiianus. 
(Plut.  Til>.  Crnrch.  4  ;  Appian,  //i.t/f  Cu .)  Fan- 
nius  is  iutroduced  by  Cicero  as  one  of  the  is{>c>akt>rs 
bath  bl  hb  work  Db  R^ambUoa^  and  in  his  treatise 
De  Amieitt't.  At  the  advice  of  his  father-in-law 
Laalius,  Fannius  bad  attended  the  leeturee  of  the 
Staic  philosopher,  Panaatiaa.  Hfo  style  af  speak- 
ing WHS  har»hor  than  that  of  his  namosakt",  C. 
Fannius  C.  £,  and  nooa  of  hit  oratiouf  are  men- 
tioatd  by  Cieaio.  Ha  awtd  liii  aaUrity  in 
literatnre  to  his  History,  which  was  written  in 
Latin,  and  the  styie  of  which  is  described  by  Ci- 
cero as  **neque  nimie  inlans  neque  perfecte  di- 
■trta.^  We  hava  na  tyfaOMtion  respecting  the 
axtant  of  this  History  ;  we  only  kimw  that  it 
traatad  of  couleaipomry  events ;  and  that  it  pos- 
■HMd  MBM  merit  appears  from  the  fact  of  Brutus 
making  an  afaridgtucnt  of  it.  Sallust  likewiise 
praises  its  truth.  (Cic  dt  Rep,  i.  12,  Lmd.  1, 
ML  M,  SI,  eemp.  91, 4»  £i9k  L  fi,  W  JIL  ziL  5 ; 

S.ill.  np.  Victimn.  p  57,  ed.  Orolli  ;  Kraiisc,  ViUu- 
ei  Fragm.  Hid.  Rom,  p.  171,  ^c;  OioUi,  OaoM. 
Mppw349,350.) 

One  of  the  difliculties  respecting  this  C.  Fannius 
M.  C  arises  from  a  letter  of  Cicero,  in  which  he 
writes  to  Atticus  to  ask  him  under  what  consuls 

C.  Fannius  M.  f.  was  tnboiM  of  the  plebs,  adding 
that  he  beliovcd  tiiat  it  was  ditnrv.'  thf  r»»nsor8hip 
of  P.  Africanus  and  L.  Mummius,  that  is  m  tt.  c. 
142  {C\c.  ad  AU.  xn,  19,  t').  Pighius  tlicrcfore 
conclixli  d  fri'tn  this  passage,  that  the  C.  Fauuius 
M.  L  who  was  tnbune  of  tha  plebs  in  B.  c  142, 

VHISt  iMKVIk  VM0B  9k  fSIM09  ^bOCB 

law  of  Laeliii-.  who  was  serving  tl;nt  yrar  in 
Spain,  as  we  hava  alaadj  seen;  and  ha  accord- 
ingly Bupposea  AiittM  ima  dmaasBlnMwiii 
•f  t&t  mum   &  ftmii%  wwiily,  L  C  ftnim, 


C.  t  coos&l  a.  c  122  i  2.  C  Fanoiua.  M.  L  txibem 
a.  a  143;«id  &  C  Fanniut,  M.  £,  tiM  n-isK^sv 
of  Laeliaa  and  tha  historian.    Bat  tha  creaticB  cf 
another  person  of  the  same  name  in  order  to  bH 
out  of  a  chronological  difficulty,  is  always  sop- 
cious ;  and  if  there  WCM  three  C.  Fannii,  who  uc.-c 
contemporaries,  Cicero  wonld  hardly  have  omirv-i 
to  mention  them,  eapecialiy  since  he  speaks  of  cbe 
two  C.  Fannii  in  such  dose  connection.  OivQi 
supposes  (Onom,  TuU.  I.  c.)  that  C.  Fannsu*, 
son-in-law  of  Laeliaa,  was  tribana  of  tba  aoldien 
in  Spidn  in  B.  c.  142,  Mid  tl«t  Cken  BSMffsMiii 
this  tribuneship  with  the  trihuneship  of  the  pVbs. 
Bat  this  supposition  of  Orelli  cannot  ba  oomci,  if 
GIe«a  {de  Rep.  L  12)  it  right  in  bia  suf  lat 
that  the  son-in-law  of  Laelius  was  only  of  qnarf- 
toiian  age  in  a.  c.  129,  that  is,  not  more  than  thirtr, 
nnce  in  that  case  he  would  not  have  been  cid 
enough  to  hare  beea  trihane  of  the  soldiera  ai  &c 
142.    It  is  much  more  probable  that  Cicero  rio- 
founded  C.  Fanuuis  M.  f.,  the  son-in-Liw  of  Lae- 
lint,  with  C.  Fannius,  C.  f.,  and  that  the  lasur 
was  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  B.  c.  1 42.    It  is,  hov- 
ever,  quite  impossible  to  reconcile  all  the  atas»> 
men  ts  of  ancient  writan  laspawting  tbia  C»  Faaniaa 
According  to  his  own  Rtatt-ninif,  as  preserved 
Plutarch  (7t&.  Unuxk.  4),  he  was  one  of  the  hnc 
laBoaittbawalkorCartba|aia&&  14C,bMif 
he  was  thirty  in  i:.  ( .  1C9,  he  coald  Mlllj  bsvt  bHB 
Uurteen  in  the  fbnner  year  I 
STRABO,  a  JPaiUS  CAESAR.  £Ca» 

SAR.  No.  10.] 

STRABO,  M.  LAE'NIUS,  oC  BrandinW  » 
Roman  eqties  and  a  friend  of  Yarns  was  the  r  :*; 
person  who  introduced  the  use  of  the  ariaries,  ia  i 
uhith  l  inls  of  varioot  kinds  were  kepL  (\"..rr. 
U.  it  Hi  ■>.  §  a  ;  riin.  H.  N.  X.  50.  a.  72,  wheie  he 
is  ornnn  .Misly  called  M.  Larlius  Strabo.) 

STRABO.  CM.  POMFfilUa  [PUDat«% 
No.  21.J 

STRABO,  8EI08,ftBaanB  aqne%  vmcsm- 

mander  of  the  prat'torian  troop*  at  the  latter  t  r  1 
of  tha  reim^of  Ai^astat  and  the  commeDcemeBt 
of  that  of  Tiberias.  Ha  was  subsequently  trat 
hy  tho  latter  emperor  to  gorefli  bypt,  and  nat  ' 
then  succeeded  in  the  sole  commimrof  the  prat* 
torian  troop*  by  his  ton,  the  notorioot  Sejann^,  who 
had  shared  with  him  the  ""mnill^  from  the  first 
year  of  the  reign  of  TilKrinn.  (Tac  .4iis.  L7y 
24,  iv.  1  ;  Dion  Cass.  IviL  11^.)  [SKJAKua.] 

STRABO,  TIT  11 J  S.  1.  C,  beloi^ta  lit 
republican  party  on  tha  death  aC  Oaaaab  {fiL. 

ad  Fam.  xii.  6.) 

2.  L.,  a  Roman  eqoca,  irhnm  flnMni  intfsilMai  | 

to  M.  Brutus  ('/</  /'(/Ml.  liii.  1  \ ). 

STliABO,  L.  VULTKIUb,  known  ob^6«s 
eoiias^  a  tpedmen  of  wbicb  Is  — Tla 

obverse  represents  the  head  of  Jupit<*r,  the  retew 
Europa  carriad  away  on  tha  bulL  (.^d^hai.  vsL  i. 
p.  343.) 
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8TKABO,  C.  PAETILIUS,  C.  the  name 
r  a  freedmao,  which  appears,  with  the  epithet 
!jk,WbA,TOR,  on  an  inicriptioD,  respecting  the  ge- 
uineneM  of  which  there  are  strong  doubts.  There 
ft  no  other  mention  of  this  artist.  (Muratori, 
rhej'.  voL  i.  p.  lix.  n.  6  ;  MatTei,  A  rt.  Cr.  Ltipul. 
214  ;  On-lli,  fn.<vr.  Im/.  SI.  n.  1G14;  R.  Ro- 

bette,  J^  ilre  a  M.  Hchorny  u.  40fl.)       [P.  S.1 

STRATEGOPITLUS,  QSBOCyBIUa 

*  ^^^^^     JI^^JI^  8^  ^ 

STRATIUS  il,rfixin.)  1.  A  aon  of  Nestor 
mdAiMudlM.  rHfln.CW:»L41&) 

2.  A  son  of  Clymennt.  <Fau8.  ix.  37.  §  I.) 

3.  Stxatioa,  L  e.  the  wariflte,  occun  alM  as  a 
gnnuuB*  of  Zeot  and  Ana.  (Bttab.  sir.  p.  659 ; 

H«-r-Hl.  V.  119.)  [L.  S.] 

b'rUA'TIUS  {Ijpdrm).    ].  An  Achaean  of 
Tritaea,  was  one  of  the  depatiee  who  met  to  deli* 
l>^Tate  concerning  the  course  to  be  pursued  at  the 
break int;  out  of  the  war  between  Perseus  and  the 
liuauuiii  (ii.  c.  169).  Though  his  sentiments  were 
hoatila  to  Rome,  1m  disnaded  his  countrymen  from 
taking  any  active  p.irt  agaimtt  the  republic  (Polyb. 
xxviii.  6).    lie  was  one  of  the  Achaeans  aftec^ 
waida  eanitd  to  RoaM  ia  ■.  c  167«  ta  airah  tha 
judgment  of  the  senate,  and  nn  embassy  sent 
thither  by  his  coantrrmen  iu  u.  c.  160,  had  for  itf 
chief  object  to  obtau  tlH»  VbesatioB  af  Un  and 

Polybilis  (Id.  xxxii.  7).    Ho  m-.is  not,  howcviT, 

•eft  free  tiU  loqg  after,  when  he  retttroed  to  hi* 
vatiTia  cavntzjv  whafa  wa  find  Uni  AaBcelbfA 
taking  a  strong  part  in  support  of  the  Roman  in« 
iiuence,  and  opposing  the  destnictire  counada  of 
Critolaus  and  JJiaeus.    (Id.  xzxviii.  5,  xL  4.) 

2.  A  pliyadaa  and  mend  of  Euraenes  1 1.«  kuig 
of  Pergamus,  who  was  sent  by  him  to  Rome  in 
B.  c  i67t  to  restrain  as  well  as  obserre  the  am- 
bitious designs  of  his  brother  Attains.  By  his 
prudent  admonitions  he  succeeded  in  recalling  that 
prince  to  a  sense  of  duty.  (Polyb.  xxx.  2  ;  Lit. 
xlv.l9.)  tB.H.R] 

STRATOCLES  (3TraT0KAT|»).    1,  An  Atba- 
nian  otator,  tha  ton  of  Kuthydemos.   lie  waa  a 
coDtenpocary  af  DamoaAaoaai  and  a  friend  af  the 
orator  Lycurgus.    It  was  on  his  motion  that  a 
decree  was  pauad  investing  Lycoigos  with  the 
ofBce  of  manager  of  the  {mblic  rerenoe  (Pint.  ViL 
X.  Orat  p.  8.52.  a.).    Stratocles  was  a  virulent  op- 
ponent of  Demosthenes,  whom  he  cliarged  with 
haring  accepted  bribes  from  Harpalus  (Dt-inarch. 
M  /IwMrtli  fp»  17d^  a.  177,  a.    Compare  I)k- 
HOaTHKNKS,  vol  i.  p.  986).    He  was  himself  a 
nMn  of  Teiy  disreputable  character,  though  a  pei^ 
aaashra  WfHUtm  (DeaMrth.  ado.  Pamtaen,  p.  944a.; 
V\\A.Ikmdr.c.  II.  p.  R.O.'i,  e.).     Plutarch  com- 
pares him  to  Cicon,  whom  he  seems  even  to  have 
surpaised  in  impndanaai  On  tiia  oaoaaion  of  the 
d(-fcrit  of  Amorgiis  (l,  OU  822)  Stratocles,  having 
himself  received  intaUiganea  soma  time  befbxa  the 
new*  bmrna  ganarally  known,  crowned  hiaadf 
with  acbaplet,  anil  went  through  the  Cerameicut, 
pwdaiinini  that  the  Athenians  bad  been  victori- 
aoa,  and  bidding  the  people  celebrate  a  festival  of 
thaakigiviog.    Whm  the  real  state  of  the  case 
brrame  known,  and  the  people  indignantly  charcfd 
him  with  having  deceived  them,  he  asked,  wiiii 
consummate  effrontery,  what  harm  he  had  done, 
for  it  voi  owing  to  him  tli.it  tin  y  had  had  thn-e 
days*  enjoyment.     Stratock's  especially  distiu- 
gaidiid  lioHitf  kj  Ua  aKtavagni  flatlHy  af  Da> 
in  vhoN  tflBOV  he  woi^t  maid  k 
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the  aaaembly  the  most  preposterous  decrees  (IMut. 
Demuir.  11, 12).  When  on  one  occasion,  he  pro- 
posed a  vote  that  whatever  Demetrius  ordered  wan 

pious  towards  the  gods  and  just  towards  men,  a 
s;ttirtcHl  remark  of  Demochares  in  reply  to  some 
who  said  that  StratoeUa  must  be  mad  to  propoao 
such  decn-f'n.  Icil  tn  n  qtiarrel  iM-twepn  Demochares 
and  the  partuaus  of  btratoclea,  aiul  ultimately  to 
the  hamttMtef  Ae  fMnwr  (Plat,  tkmeir.  e. 
Compare  Drmochares,  vol.  j.  p.  .OJ-'J).  It  was 
40  accommodate  the  celebration  of  the  Eleosiniaa 


wno  demanded  to  be  initiated,  that  Stratocles  pro- 
posed tite  otttngeooaly  absurd  decrse,  that  the  people 
shedd  caB  the  UMmtk  Mnnydden  Antheatetion,  rad 
celebrate  the  smaller  mysteries,  and  then  forthwith 
change  the  name  again  to  Boedromion  and  celebmta 
thegieatermyiteriea(Phit./>fnM(r.26).  This  waa 
in  &  C.  302.  A  fragment  of  a  f»pe<H:h  of  Strntoclea 
is  quoted  by  Photius  {Cod.  cel.  4.  p. 447,  a.  ed.  Bek- 
ker.)  from  Agatbarchides  (Ruhtiken.  Ui»L  Cnt, 
Orat.  Grace.  Opuic.  p.  362,  &cX 

We  find  a  Stratocles  mentioned  ns  one  of  the 
Athenian  generals  at  the  brittle  of  Chaeroneia,  ia 
&  c.  338.  (Paljaao.  StraUiff.  if.  2 1  comp.  AmIi. 
adv.  Ctes.  c.  4.').  p.  74.)  Droysen  {Gctch.  ihr 
Nachfol^  Aicjtamlent  p.  498^  conaiders  the  gene- 
lal  and  tha  enlor  to  be  identieaL 

Cicero  (//rtt/»«,  11)  nicntinTis  a  Stmtofli^s  in  a 
connectioa  which  aeema  to  point  him  out  as  a  rhe* 
totkhni  who  waa  lie  mahat  af  tHaa  Ualarical 
wade.  Rul  nkrn,  however  1^964)  idntifiaa 
him  with  the  Athenian  orator. 

2.  A  celebrated  actor  at  Rome,  mentioned  br 
Quintiiion  (ImL  OnL  ad.  8, 1 178)  and  Jifanal 
(iii.  VU). 

a.  borne  others  of  the  same  name  are  met  with, 
tha  natiaaa  af  wiMn  an  net  worth  inserting 
her*'.  r<^.  f*.  1 

STRA'TOLAS  (irpardfMs),  a  citiaen  of  Klis, 
and  ana  af  tha  leaden  ef  the  eH|awhiaai  party 
there.  In  b.  c.  ?>Ci  i  we  find  him  in  command  of 
what  Xenophon  calls  the  Three  liundred,  —  per* 
hapa  a  bady  organized  by  the  oligaadn  aot  ef  tneir 
own  class,  in  iniitjtlion  of  the  Sacred  Band  of 
Thebea  (see  Thirl  wall's  Greece,  toL  t.  p.  136). 
Acting  in  this  capacity,  be  fell  in  battle  at  Olym- 
pia  against  the  Arcadians,  who  had  invaded  Elii, 
and  were  attempting  to  celebrate  the  Olympic 
i.'ames  under  the  presidency  of  Pisa.  (Xen.  JhU, 
vii.  4.  §?i  1 ,").  ;5 1 ;  comp.  Diod.  xt.  77. 82.)    ( E.  E.] 

STRA  r«  >N  (2Tf>aT«v),  historicil.  1.  A  Tyrian, 
who  was  preserved  by  the  gratitude  of  his  slave, 
npao  aeoMian  of  a  general  servile  insunartian,  and 
was  sn'oifv^iifntly  elected  by  genenil  consent  to  be 
king  of  Tyre,  a  dignity  which  he  transmitted  to  hia 
descendanta.  No  dae  ia  given  na  to  tfia  dale  af 
this  story,  wUdl  is  recorded  only  by  Jttitia  (zfiii* 
3^  and  wean  a  wy  fabuhias  aspect. 

2.  Sen  af  Oaieattataa,  the  long  ar  dyoait  af 
Arndus  in  Phoenicia  at  the  time  of  its  conqpaat  hf 
Alexander  Oerostratus  himself  was  absent  with 
the  Penian  fleet,  but  Straton  hastened  after  the 
battle  of  Issiu  (a  c.  333)  to  meet  the  conqueror 
on  his  advance  into  Phoenicia  with  the  oflVrinsr  of 
a  crown  of  gold,  and  bearing  the  submission  of 
Aradus  and  iu  dependent  daea.  (Aniaa.  iioaft. 
iL  1 3  ;  Curt.  iv.  1 .  <5  fi.) 

3.  King  or  dynast  of  Sidoo,  at  the  same  period, 
waa  diatingwithad  tat  Ma  txatf  and 
oaHbittvhtBh  ha  M^t  la  via  with  Ui 
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ponuy  Nfeoc^M,  king  of  Sibmb  {AUktn.  sS.  p. 
531).  After  the  conquest  of  Pboeiiicia,  he  was 
dppooed  by  Alexander  on  account  of  the  support 
he  had  given  to  Diireius,  and  his  throne  conferred 
npon  Abdalonimus,  a  nuin  in  humble  dHOMItances. 
(Curt.  iv.  1.  §  in  ;  Diod.  xviL  47«  flOMUOOilj  re- 
presents him  as  king  of  Tyre.) 

4.  A  Oreek  rhetorician,  a  friend  of  M.  Bmtus, 
tvlK»  wm  nnent  with  him  at  the  fntd  battle  of 
Pk^ni  (kc  42),  and  having  fled  with  him  from 
tlM  MM,  WM  faidMad  to  nour  him  a  bat  serriee 
by  dispatching  him  with  his  own  sword.  He  was 
aubsequentlv  reconciled  with  Octavian,  who  treated 
bim  with  wtiBctioii,  and  to  whMi  he  raiderad 
good  mnfm  aft  lha  hittb  cf  Astfua.  ( P!ut.  Dno. 
£2,  53.)  [E.  U.  aj 

STRATON  (:iTpdxw\Tatmry.  1.  An  Athe- 
nian  comic  poet  of  the  Middle  Comedy,  according 
to  Suidas  (y.  r.),  who  mentions  his  play  entitled 
^olyi^,  which  is,  no  douhl,  the  sjimc  us  the  *ojvi- 
Ki8i7i,  from  which  a  considerable  fragment  is  quoted 
by  Athcnaeus  (it.  p.  .ini.e.).  From  the  frequency 
with  which  the  name  of  the  comic  poet  Ulraiiu 
oeeun  corraptod  into  Anston,  ■omo  oatiiigaished 
•cholars  have  supposed  that  the  fragment  in  Athc- 
naeus should  bo  ascribed  to  Stnttis,  and  that  the 
tuaAe  poet  Stmtan  owee  hie  editaiMe  aoMy  to  the 
errors  of  transcribers,  followed  by  Suidas.  It  has 
howeves,  been  shown  bj  Meineke,  from  the  iu- 
lemal  vridenoe  of  the  fiagmeiit  itself  that  it  eooM 
hardly  hare  been  written  by  Stratiis,  or  by  any 
other  poet  of  the  Old  Comedy  ;  and  therefore  there 
is  no  reason  to  reject  the  testimony  of  Suidas,  al- 
dMMgh  H  may  bo  doubted  whether  he  is  strictly 
eorr.'ct  in  ascribing  Straton  to  tlie  Middle  Comedy- 
If  the  Pbiletas  mentioned  in  the  fragment  be,  as 
•eems  very  probable,  the  celebrated  poet  of  Cos, 
who  flourished  about  Ol.  120,  Straton  ought  rather 
to  be  referred  to  the  New  than  to  the  Middle  Co- 
■edf.  The  fini  d»ee  vento  ef  the  fiegment  and 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  wore  apgnfliltod  by 
PhileOKNU  (Ath.  sir.  p.  659,  b.) 

Another  eomk  poet  of  tide  name  le  mentfoaed 

by  Plutarch  (Symp.  v.  1),  as  a  contemporary. 
(Fabric.  BiU.  Graec  voLii.  pp.  496,  497  ;  Mei- 
iieke.  Frag.  Com.  Grate.  toL  i.  pp.  426--428, 
vol.  iv.  pp^  54ft-M,  Bdilio  IfiDac^  V9>  1156— 

11.^8.) 

2.  The  son  of  Arcesilaus,  of  Lampsacus  was  a 
distinguished  peripatetic  philosophcfv*"^  ^otor 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  He  succeeded  Theo- 
phcastns  as  head  of  the  school  in  OL  1 2  J,  b.  c.  2UB, 
Md«  after  pieaiding  over  it  eighteen  years,  was 
•neoseded  by  Lycon.  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  58.)  He 
defoted  himself  especially  to  the  study  of  natural 
eeienee,  whenee  he  ohteined,  or,  as  it  appears  from 
Cicero,  himself  assumed  the  appellation  of  /*/(_>/■«"<  u» 
{fvaut6s).  Cicero,  while  speaking  highly  *4  his 
talenta,  blames  him  for  neglecting  the  meet  ne* 
cessary  part  of  philosophy,  that  wiiich  lias  respect 
to  virtue  and  morals,  and  giving  himself  up  to  the 
investigation  of  nature.  {Acad.  QuaeH.  i.  9,  de 
Fin,  t,  6.)  In  the  long  list  of  Ide  wetlca,  giren  by 
Diogenes,  several  of  the  titles  are  upon  subjects  of 
moral  philosophy,  but  the  great  majority  belong  to 
the  depeitoMlit  of  phyucid  anence. 

The  opinions  of  Straton  have  given  rise  to  much 
interoitii^  controveny  s  bat  unfortunately  the  re- 
ndt  hee  ben  fotf  imwdAetoiy  en  eeeeut  ef  tito 
want  of  positive  information.  From  the  few  no- 
tbes  of  his  teaeU^  which  we  find  in  the  aucie&t 
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wiHen,  he  eppeari  to  have  held  « 

system,  the  specific  charnctor  of  whicli 
however,  be  determined.    He  seems  to  harp  d*^ 
nied  the  existence  of  any  god  out  of  the  inater^  l 
universe,  and  to  have  held  that  every  particie  f 
matter  has  a  plastic  and  seminal  power,  btxt  wiif  - 
out  sensation  or  intelligenoe ;  and  that  life,  eensa- 
tion,  and  intellect,  aie  bat  fMM,  ancidwito^  aad 
aflfections  of  matter.    Some  modem  writers  ^3re 
regarded  Straton  as  a  forerunner  of  Spinoaa,  while 
etbeie  see  ia  Ue  eyttMn  mn  emiripiniom  cf  the 
hypothesis  of  monads.    He  has  been  charg«l  wif. 
atheisn  by  Codwonh,  Lcibnitx,  Beyle,  and  ethas 
dliltiigiiihed  writm,  nd  wnratljr  doftmdcd  hjr 
Sahlemar,  in  h»  %>ieileffium  kigtorieo-pAiioKpUtwrn 
da  Stratom  Lampiaemno^  eognomim  Pkj^aica,  H  aik0- 
imao  valgo  ti  tr9mto^  Vitemberg.  1728.  4to.  A 
good  account  of  the  oontiOTeny,  with  references  te 
the  writers  who  have  noticed  Straton,  \%  ^veu  hj 
Harless,  in  his  edition  of  Fabricius.    {HtbL  Gmc 
voL  iiL  pp.  606 — 508  ;  C.  Nauwerck,  < 
Lamp$.  Phil.  Ditqm*.  BeroK  1836,  8vo.) 

3.  Another  Peripatetic  philosopher  of 
dria.  (Diog.  LaSrt.  t.  61.) 

4.  An  historian,  who  wrote  the  exploits  of  Ph> 
lip  and  Perseus  in  their  wars  with  the  Kocnao% 
anil  WKj  lueieiuie  oe  nppoeen  so  bbto  uvWa  mMes 
n.  c.  160.  (Diog.  I>aert.  v.  PI.) 

6.  Of  Sardis,  an  epigrammatic  poet,  and  the 
eompilar  of  an  AnAoIe^,  whidi  wee  enlitlal, 
from  the  subject  oonmon  to  all  the  pecne  ef  winch 
it  consisted,  MoSira  -mfucfi.  It  n  so  called  in 
the  preface  of  Constantinus  Cepholas  to  this  sta- 
tion of  hie  Antholc^.  It  was  composed  partly  of 
epigrams  compiled  from  the  earlier  anthcJogies  of 
Meleager  and  Philip,  and  from  other  sources,  and 
pardy  ef  poena  written  by  Stnton  himseIC  Of 

the  poets  comprised  in  the  (larland  of  Meleac^r. 
Straton  received  thirteen  into  his  coUection,  name- 
ly, Meleagei\^  INeeoocidei,  Flolyilniln,  ABiti|MlH« 
Aratus,  Mnasalcas  Evenus,  Alcaeus  of  Mes-.enf, 
Phanias,  Asdepiades,  Rhianus,  Callimachus,  aud 
Peeeidippae!  of  theee  In  the  Anthology  of  Philip, 
he  only  took  two,  namely,  TuUius  Laoreas  and 
Automedon ;  and  to  these  he  added  ten  others, 
namely,  Flaccus,  Alpheins  of  Mytilene,  Julius  Leo- 
nidas,  Scythinus,  Nunienius,  IHonysius,  Frooto, 
Thymocles,  Glaucus,  and  Diodes.     The  whole 
number  of  poems  in  the  collection  is  258,  of  which 
98  are  by  Straton  himself.    The  wofk  formed  the 
last  section  of  the  .•\iuhnlogT  of  Constantine  [Ti.k- 
Nuojcsj,  and  is  printed  iu  Jacobs**  edition  of  the 
MatiBe  Anthologj,  e.  zft. 

The  time  of  Straton  has  been  disputed,  but  itil 
evident  that  he  lived  iu  the  second  oentoir  of  ev 
era;  dnee, en tiM one hnd, he eenqnled me Ae 
Anthology  of  Philip,  who  flourished  at  the  end  ef 
the  first  century,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  be  is 
mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (v.  61),  who  wrpte 
most  probably  at  the  beginning  of  the  tl^  CHrtHy. 
A  further  indication  of  his  daio  is  derived  by  Schnt  ?- 
der  from  his  mention  of  the  physiuan  Capita,  shr) 
flourished  under  Hadrian. 

Some  of  the  epigrams  of  Straton  are  elejrint  and 
clever ;  but  nothing  can  redeem  the  dittisoe  st> 
taching  to  the  mmA  chaiMtar  ef  hie  CBmptaim. 

( nrunck,  Ahol.  vol.  iL  pp.  359,  foil. ;  Jacol».  Autk 
G'rueo.  ToL  iii.  pp.  68,  foU,  toL  vL  Pml(^.  pfw 
xlvL^-4diz.,  veL  xiiL  Dp.  955,  956.)  [P. 

STRATON  (Irpdrwi'),  the  name  of  Mveral 
pbjMciant: — 1.  A  phyakiu  aaaliimed  fegr  Aiie> 
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totle,  who  lived  probablj  in  the  eixth  or  fifth 
uwMuj  &a,MlMieedM  lmrfitifixA»  (Diog. 
Laert.T.a  gf^l). 

2.  A  native  of  Berjtui  in  Phoenicia,  one  of 
wImw  madiol  IbnndM  h  qvaled  byOalen  {De 
C*>mp<>s.  Mxiieam.  tec.  Loc.  iv.  8.  vol.  xii.  p.  749). 
He  in  probably  the  laroe  person  who  appears  to  be 
quoted  by  Andromachuii  the  Yoanger  (ap.  Oalen. 
0tid.  ix.  5.  vuL  xiii.  p.  '290)  and  Atclepiadet  Phar- 
macion  (t^.  p.  303),  niniply  as  o  BrtpuTioT,  and  who 
Diust  have  lived  some  time  in  or  before  the  tir^t 
MiUnry  sftir  Chrilt  Sprengel  and  ellmt  ■B|iiK>ee 

Smton  of  R4i>r^*tus  to  have  bp»'n  the  same  person  as 
tlM  follower  of  Enuistratus,  which  may  possibly 
bt  MM,  but  cannot  be  prmd  (  wliile»  «n  we  other 
ImMML,  it  may  be  plausibly  argued  that  this  physi- 
«iai  ie  called  i  Bt^^rtoSf  in  order  to  distingniab 
fein  fton  hb  nen  eeMmtad  naiiMcalca. 

S.  A  pypQ  of  Er.isi«itraHi<*  in  thi'  third  century 
B.  Cn»  wbn  aMlin  to  have  lived  on  very  intimate 
temn  witli  Im  tstar.  (Diog.  Uftt  t.  8.  §  61  ; 
Galen.  De  Vem.  Sett  ado.  EratUir.  Horn.  I>eg. 
c  2,  vol  xi.  p.  197 ;  Oribas.  CdL  Medic,  xlv.  23, 
p.  60)  ad.  Mai.)  lie  wrote  a  work  to  explain  the 
oiAenlk  velda  ftnnd  in  the  writings  of  Hippo- 
CTAWt,  which  is  mentioned  by  Krolianus  ((,'loss. 
Hippocr.  s.  V.  A^Sriv).  Lake  the  rest  of  the  followers 
of  Eiasistratus,  be  was  avena  to  Uood-Ietting 
(Galen.  De  Ven.  Sect.  adv.  ErasUir.  c.  2,  vol.  xi. 

Ll&l),  bat  could  not  give  any  very  good  reasons 
Ma  apinioB.  H«  »  ^KwMef  w  pbyaician 
tfOOted  bv  Alexander  Tnillianus  (i.  15,  pp.  l.'ifi. 
167).  and  Aetiua  (L  %  3,  iv.  1, 7, 46,  ra.  64,  b  1 
68ft).  Ha  wm  Mor  to  ApaQoriM  at  Memphis 
(GalM.  De  Dif.  PuU.  iv.  17,  vol  Till  p.  759). 
and  not  his  father^  aa  toine  have  supposed.  [  AroI/- 
a,ONIU8*,  p.  246.]  See  SprengePs  Ge»ck.  der 
Arztieik.  vol.  i.  pp.  559,  561,  ed.  1846. 

4.  A  slave  at  Rome  in  the  former  half  of  th»« 
first  cfutury  B.  c,  who  wa«  bought  by  Sassia,  the 
mother  of  CluentioB,  to  prepare  poisons  for  her ; 
and  who  was  afterwards  crucified  for  murder  and 
lobbery.  (Cic.  vrv  Otmt,  cc  63—66).  [W.  A.  O.j 
STIIATON,  •  aanlplar,  wIm,  wioi  Xenephave, 
niadc,  for  the  temple  of  AsclepiuR  at  Argos,  the 
white  marble  statues  of  the  god,  and  of  bis  at- 
tendant Uyaieia ;  near  wUen  worn  plaeed  tiia 
atatues  of  th*  ailiatt  thilllflfc   (Pau^  ii.  23. 

f  4.)  [P.  S.] 

STRATONI'CE  {Irfwrwlicn).  1.  One  of  the 
daughters  of  Thespius,  and  by  Heracka  l3bm 
tiler  of  Atromua.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  3.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Pleuron  and  Xanthippe. 
(Apollod.  L  7.  §  7.) 

3.  The  wife  of  Melanens  and  the  mother  of 
Eurytus.   (Hes.  Fragm.  4U.)  [L.  S.J 

STRATONraB  ( Jr^OTwArv).  1.  A  dMer  af 
Perdicca*  II.,  king  of  Macedonia,  who  was  given  by 
hia  in  marzi^  to  the  Thracian  prince  bauTUJKi, 
tba  oeplMir  of  Sltaloea,  aa  •  rawaid  fat  Aa  aarriea 

rt'inltT'  (1  him  by  the  former  in  persuading  Sitalces 
to  withdraw  from  Macedonia.    (Thuc  ii.  101.) 

9.  Daoghter  of  Cerrhaent  (a  Macedonian  other- 
wise unknown),  and  wife  of  Antigonus,  king  of 
Aaia,by  when  ihe  baenna  the  mother  of  two  lona, 

*  Siraton  is  here  too  positively  said  to  have  been 
the  nativr  nf  liert/tus;  he  ought  to  have  been  called 
tAe  /oUower  </ Eratutratu$y  who  may  possibly  have 
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Demetrius  PoUorcetes  and  Philippus,  who  died  in 
&a80«  (Pl«t.IliMMlr>.S).  In  a.  o.  S90  aba  ia 

mentioned  a«  entering  into  negotiations  with  D'v 
cimus,  when  that  senenl  was  shut  up  with  the 
adier  Mdbwnta  of  Paidiecn,  in  a  fectfaia  of 

Phrygia:  but  having  induced  him  to  quit  hia 
stronghold,  she  caused  him  to  be  seiaed  and  de- 
tahiad  aa  a  prieoner  (Diod.  xiz.  16).  After  the 
battle  of  Ipsus  she  fled  from  Cilicia  (where  she 
had  awaited  the  issue  of  the  campaign)  with  her 
mn  Demeinus  to  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  B.  c  301. 
( Id.  XXI.  Ba&  HoaeebaL  p.  480.)  Han  she  pro- 
bably died,  as  we  hear  nothinp  of  her  when  the 
iJand  fell  into  the  power  of  Ptolemy  some  yeaia 
afterwards. 

3.  Daughter  of  Demetrius  Poliorceten  and  Phila, 
the  daughter  of  Antipater.  In  B.  a  SOO,  at  which 
tima  ili^  aonld  net  liava  been  more  than  eavvntean 
years  of  n^e,  hnr  hand  wa."»  solicited  by  Seleucus, 
king  of  Syria,  and  she  was  conducted  by  ber  &tber 
Dematrfna  to  Rhotoa,  on  Aa  Pierian  eoaet,  where 
her  nuptiala  wan  celebrated  with  the  utmo>it  mag- 
nificence (Pint  Demetr.  31,  32).  Notwithstand- 
ing the  disparity  of  their  ages,  she  appears  to  have 
lived  in  pmfect  harmony  with  the  old  hillf  fbr 
some  years,  and  had  already  borne  him  one  child, 
when  it  was  di!tco%-cred  that  her  step-son  Antio- 
chiis  waa  4aaply  enamoured  of  ber,  and  Saleacaii 
in  order  to  save  the  life  of  his  son,  which  was  en- 
dangered by  the  violence  of  his  pa^ion,  gave  up 
Stntanlea  in  maniiga  to  the  young  prince,  whom 
he  at  the  same  time  constituted  king  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Upper  Aaia.  (Phit.  Dtm,  38;  Appian. 
Si/r.  59 :  and  tha  othar  Mthari^  dtad  vnder 
Erapistratir,  where  the  well-known  circum- 
stances of  this  story  are  more  fully  related.)  The 
union  commenced  under  such  strange  annpicea 
Rcems  to  have  been  a  prosperous  one,  but  we  find 
little  subsequent  mention  of  Stratonice.  She  bore 
three  children  to  Antiochus:  1.  Antiochus  II., 
sumamed  Theoi;  2.  Aparoa,  married  to  Magna, 
king  of  Cyrehe  ;  and  ."i.  Stratonice  [No.  4.].  Tha 
city  of  Stratoniceia  in  Caria  was  named  after  her, 
but  whethor  It  waa  Ibandad  in  her  hononr  by 
J»eleucaa  or  by  Antiochus,  is  uncrrtain,  (Stnll, 
xiv.  p.  660 :  Staph.  Bya.  i.  o.  IfrpKrwUtta.) 

4.  Daughter  of  tha  pneeding  and  of  Annoehna 
I.,  was  niarr-fd  to  Demetrius  II.,  king  of  M:icf- 
donia.  (Euseb.  Arm.  i.  p.  164.)  The  period  of 
their  marriage  is  unknown  ;  but  she  appears  to 
have  remained  in  Macedonia  till  about  &  a  S89, 
when  fihe  quitted  Demetrius  in  disgust,  on  account 
of  his  second  niarri^ige  with  Phthia,  the  daughter 
of  Olympias,  and  retired  to  Syria.  Hera  aha  in 
vain  incited  her  nephew  Seleucus  II.  to  avenge 
the  insult  offered  her  by  declaring  war  against 
tha  Ifaeadanian  king.  Aeeaadinf  to  anodier  ac- 
count, she  was  in  ho]>es  to  iiulucc  Si  Icucub  himself 
to  marry  ber;  bat  that  monarch  waa  wholly  occu- 
pied with  tha  neovery  of  Babylonia  mid  tha  nppar 
pnfinces  of  the  empire.  While  he  was  thus  en- 
gi^ad,  Stratonice  took  advantage  of  his  absence  to 
raiN  n  nrttlt  i^nst  him  at  Antioch ;  but  she  waa 
easily  aspelled  frun:  tliat  city  on  tha  return  of 
Seleucus,  and  took  refuge  in  Seleuda,  where  she 
was  besieged,  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death. 
(Justin,  xxviii.  1  ;  Agatharchides,  ap.  Joteph.  e, 
Apion.  I  22;  Niehuhr,  A7.  Sc/iri/im,  254 1 
Droysen,  J/elleHum,  voL  iL  p.  414.) 

5.  A  daughter  of  Antioehna  11^  Uw  «f  Syria, 
mmM  to  Aiiantkw  lU^  Viag  «fGi«tdmik 
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(Diod.  xxxi.  Exc  Phou  p.  518;  EoaeK  Ana.  i 
p.  1(»4.) 

6.  One  of  the  nnnifrons  wives  of  Mithridates 
the  Great,  was  originally  a  woman  of  mean  birth, 
tiie  daughter  of  a  harper,  but  oMnad  aoch  in- 
fluence over  the  king  ns  to  l^ecomc  on<>  of  his 
iavourite  wives ;  and  when  he  was  compelled  to 
nndartdta  hia  perilom  retreat  round  th*  Bnzine 
sea,  gitc  was  left  by  him  in  charge  of  a  strong  for^ 
tresa,  in  which  he  had  depoaited  a  large  amount  of 
tnasnn.  8ba  waa,  Wimran  faidneM  to  betmjr 
]>  itli  the  fortr«'58  and  trwisure*  intn  tho  han(l!<  nf 
Poapej,  wn  coodiuon  that  he  should  spare  the 
life  «rbflrion  Xiphaiwt  but  Mtthxiaatea,  in  oid«r 
to  punish  her  for  this  treason,  put  Xiphares  to 
death  before  her  •yea.  (Appian«  Aluhr.  107 ; 
Pint.  romp.  36 ;  DiottCaai.  xxxviL  7.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

STRATONI'CUS  (STpordKtitoj),  of  Athens,  a 
distinsjuished  musician  of  the  tim»*  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  of  whom  bcarcely  any  thing  is  recorded, 
•seept  the  sharp  and  witty  rebuke  which  he  ad- 
ministered ti<  l'liiiota%  whfn  the  latter  boasted  of 
m  victoiT  which  he  bad  gained  over  Tiniotheus. 
(Stnh^  xifi.  p.  610 ;  AdiM.  N.  A.  xiv.  14  ;  Ath. 

till  fc     >. )  [p.&l 

STRATUiNl'CUS  {irpariviKos),  a  phytiaaB 
■t  Pargannn  to  MyM,  a  pnpO  ti  Safatnoa,  and 

one  of  Galen's  tutors,  abmit  a.  n.  l4B.  (Galen. 
De  Alra  Bik^  c  4,  toL  f .  p.  119.)  It  ta  not  cer- 
tain whether  ha  ia  tlw  mbm  panon  wlMna  opinini 

respecting  the  generation  of  male  and  female  chil- 
dren ia  mentioned  by  Galen  ( IM  Sem.  ii.  5,  rol.  it. 
p.  629),  and  who  is  coiled  by  him  6  ^wriKhs  St^ms* 
Wi'iKoj.  [W.  A.  O.] 

STKATONTTT'S,  a  statuary  and  silver-chaser, 
was  one  of  the  urti!>l4  who  made  bronze  statues 
repraaenting  the  battles  of  Attains  and  Eumenes 
a^Tiinst  the  Gauls.  He  therefore  flourished  about 
&  c.  240  (Piifl.  a.  N.  xxzir.  8.  a,  19.  J}  24  ;  Py- 
Bott AcaoaX  Ha  la  tiaa  aMtttooad  hf  Pliny, 
in  his  list  of  distinguished  silver-chasers  (xxxiii. 
55 )  as  the  engraver  of  a  cup,  on  which  «  Satji, 
ovcrpuweiad  with  wiiMi  waa  repreaantad  aa  m- 
tunilly,  that  the  figure  appeared  to  be  rather  placed 
upon  the  vesael  than  engraved  on  it.  (Comp.  Anth, 
I'aL  y\.      ;  Ath.  xi.  p.  7«2,  b.)  [P.  &J 

STK.\TTIS  (STpdrrif),  tyrant  of  Ckiaa  la  the 
time  of  Dart  iiis  Mystaspis  and  Xerx»'«,  wan  one  of 
those  whom  I'an  uiis  in  his  Scythian  expedition, 
left  in  charge  of  the  brid^'c  of  boats  over  the  Da- 
nube. At  the  period  of  the  invaflicm  of  Gret^oe  by 
Xerxes,  seven  citizens  of  Chios  conspired  against 
Strattis,  but  the  plot  was  revealed  by  aoe  of  ^eir 
number,  and  the  remaining  mx  were  obliged  to 
aeek  safety  in  flight.  They  ^t  applied  for  aid 
to  Sparta,  whanca  they  praaaadad  to  the  Oraek 
fleet,  under  the  command  of  Leotychldes,  at  Aegi- 
aa,  a.  c.  479,  and  mtieated  their  Muntryowni  Iwt 
fat  the  time  withont  waaaw,  to  alrika  •  bloar  Ibv 
tlte  restoration  of  indapMrfMNa  to  lasia.  (Herod, 
iv.  138,  viii.  132.)  [E.  E.) 

STRATTIS  (Sr^TTif  or  St^xItij,  but  the 
Ibnaar  is  the  more  correct  orthography),  an  Athe* 
IliaB  comic  poet  of  the  Old  Comedy,  flourished,  ac- 
caiding  to  Suidas,  a  little  later  than  Calliait.  Uc 
tonat  therefore  have  began  to  addbit  about  01.  92, 
B.  r.  412.  He  was  in  part  contemporary  with  San- 
nyrion  and  Philvlliua,  both  of  whom  are  attacked 
In  extant  ijttotanoQa  fton  hb  narica  (SAoL  Afi^- 

topL  Pluf.  \\9ri  ;  Ath.  xii.  p.  c. ;   Poll.  i. 

XUa,)   The  dnma  of  btrattii  in  which  PJul^Uiua 


STBOMBICHIDKS. 

was  attacked  waa  the  ^oT(^^(lo^  which,  the  Scho* 
liast  says,  was  brought  out  before  the  JCcx-Utimmmm 
of  Aristophanes  and  therefore  not  Later  than  B^r. 
3fl4  or  393  (see  Clinton,  F.  II.  vol.  ii.  *.  a. 
Again,  in  his  'Ai^Bpttwofi^aUmit  he  attaclaad  HcfC^ 
lochus,  the  actor  of  tlie  Orrsiej  of  Euripiiies  ;  no  tha: 
this  play  must  have  been  brought  out  later  tiiaa 
B.  c.  408,  the  year  in  which  the  Omifci  wwct- 
hibit«d  (Schol.  Emrip.  On^.  278  ;  Oiaton^  F.  If. 
voL  ii.  *.  a,  407 ).   Stimttis  waa  aUU  ezhifaituc  at 
lha  and  af  lha  Mlh Olympiad,  i^a  S80,  ft«  we 
cannot  well  refer  to  an  earlier  period  his  attack  oo 
Jaocratee  on  aeoouat  of  hia  fondneea  for  i-^y**** 
whanbe  wMfitradraneed  in  yean  (Ath.  xiiL  ^ 
5!>2,  d. ;  Haqiocr.  s.  v.  Ao^IffKo).    We  hare  hx'Af 
opportunity  of  forming  a  jadgment  on  the  poetical 
character  of  Strattis.    His  intense  adminuiun  ai 
the  Orrxtes  of  Euripides  does  not  say  much  [or  has 
taste  (Schol.  pMrip.  fjrrst.  L>78).  From  the  t-pithet 
<fM>pTiK6r^  applied  to  one  of  his  plays,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  he  indulged  in  that  low  and  inupd 
butroonery,  with  which  Aristophanes  frcqoemly 
charges  his  rivals  (liesych.  s»v.  icoAc«drM  ;  oaoa. 
ArUtoph.  Nub.  524,  Fmp^  W  %  AAm.  BH,  Mm, 
iv.  8  ;  Plut.  Op.  Mor.  p.  348,  c.) 

According  to  an  aoonymoua  writer  on  Caaedy 
(pi  xzriT.)  SlMllii  eoinpeaad  aistaaa  arini  iii 
Snidas  mentions  the  following  titles  of  his  p!.tv»: 
'Aydpttirop4imiSt  or.  as  it  should  be,  'Aif9pmvo^ai- 
0Ti}s,'AviiAdMi|,  *Aya0oi  ^tm  'ApyppUm  k^mnfffiit^ 
'l<pty4(wp, KaAAiv(8i)s, Kin|(r(at,Aifii  ■>a»5w,  Moc^ 

fforwot,  Uavawlas^  Ytf;[^curra(,  in  addition  to  w  h:cri, 
four  tidto  an  BaalfaaBd  hj  atiiar  vriters,  namely, 

Zwrvpot  irfpiKcuSutyot,  MvpniSSrti,  n  >Ta^iat,  Ho- 
Ttffos.  His  name  sometimes  appears  iu  the  cor- 
rupted form  "XTfiArm^t  and  some  scholars  hnm  aa|^ 
posed  the  comic  poets  Strattis  and  Stiaton  to  \^ 
one  and  the  same  perMU ;  but  thie  opinioo  is  eu- 
doubtedly etroBaava^  {yMuitf^Ftaf,Oitm.€lrmB. 
vol.  i.  pp.  221-236,  427,  vol.  ii.  pp.  763,  f r  I , 
£ditio  Minor,  pp.  428,  feU.;  Beigk,  JUml 
AIL  Ant.  pp.  284, 985 ;  CUataB,  .P.  A  ^  &  Ia> 
trod.  p.  xhv.  note  r.)  [P.  S.] 

STRUxMBI'CHlDES  {^rpof»gixllni\  an  Athe- 
nian, son  of  Diotimna,  was  appointed  to  command 
the  eight  ships  which  the  Athenians  sent  to  the 
coast  of  Asia,  on  the  news  of  the  revolt  of  Chi 
in  u.  f.  41  J.    On  his  arrival  at  Samos  he  added  a 
Samian  trir.-ni*-  t'>  his  squadron,  and  sailed  toTaai 
to  check  the  spirit  of  rebcllinn  th-r*.     I't:!  soon 
after  he  was  compelled  to  flee  to  banius  truiu  a  su- 
perior Feloponnesian  fleet,  nnder  Chalcideua  and 
Alcibiades,  and  Teos  forthwith  revolted.   Not  long 
after  this  Strombkhides  seems  to  have  returned  te 
Athena,  and  hler  in  tha  Mae  year  hawmaanatf 
three  commandi-rs  who  were  sent  to  xho  Athenians 
at  Samoa  with  a  reinfercenent  of  thirty-fiva  ahus^ 
which  inewaaid  ihilr  whole  fava  to  1«4  tlia 
they  now  difidad»  Ntaining  the  greater  part  ef  il 
at  Samos  to  cooiflMnd  the  sea,  and  to  carry  on  the 
war  against  Miletus,  while  Strombichidtt  and  tw« 
others  were  despatched  to  Chios  with  thirty  tri> 
remea    On  their  way  they  lost  thn«e  of  their 
vessels  in  a  stonn;  but  with  the  re»t  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Lesbos,  and  made  prepaeattona  for  tbs 
siege  of  Chios,  to  which  island  they  then  crossrd 
over,  fortihed  a  strong  post  named  Delphinium,  and 
redneed  tha  CMmm  fern  tfane  to  great  eitwmiiiia 
In  n.  c  41 1,  on  the  revolt  of  Abydos  and  Limpsi- 
cui>  Strombidudea  atiled  iram  Chioa  with  twcaijp* 
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four  sbi|>«,  and  recoreml  Iiam[Macus,  bnt  wu 
WMbi*  uther  to  pennade  or  compel  Abjdos  to 
return  to  its  alli-'jiancc  ;  and  accordiiiL'ly  h<"  cro«i»cd 
over  to  6esto«,  and  there  eKtabliohed  a  garrison  to 
COUBOd  dM  wMt  of  the  Helle«pont.    Hence  he 
toon  after  snrnmoned  to  reinforce  the  Atheni- 
■M  al  S«nMM«  who  wen  unable,  before  hi*  arrival, 
to  naiw  ktad  apdail  tlM  mpMiar  fern  «r  «h» 
loponneuan«  under  Astyochns.   In  Lysias  we  read 
tMi  Stmnbiokidw  was  oo«  of  thoee  fheoda  of  de- 
noeiMj,  «b»  Mfwma  Ihtir  faidigwiioB  «t  the 
t -mil  if  pane  with  which  Theraroenes  and  his 
fellow-ambaMadora  returned  to  Athent  from  Lace- 
daemon  in  B.  c  404.    Havinpr  thus  rendered  him- 
self obnozioai  to  the  oligarchs,  he  waa  involved 
with  the  other  prominent  men  of  his  party  in  the 
•eeuaation  brought  againat  them  by  Agoiatus  be- 
§an  the  couD^  of  •  cOBtpiracy  to  oppose  the 
pfnce.    Th'*y  were  all  accordingly  thrown  into 
prison,  and  not  long  after  were  put  to  death  with 
tiM  muAmf     •  tiU  under  tM  gowmiMBt  of 
the  Thirty  (Thuc,  viii.  15,  16,  17,  30,  34,  38,  40, 
66^  6U,  ti  l,  G%  79  i  Lys.  «.  Agor.  pp.  130—133). 
W«  may  perhapo  Vmoify  the  Mbjcet  of  tbo  pro- 
sent  article  with  tbo  fittMr  if  Atttodelb  (Xen. 
Hell.  vi.  3.  S  2.)  [B.  £.j 

STRONOY'LION  (XrpoyyvXticyX  o  dfattai- 
guished  Qteok  atatttuj,  mentioned  by  Pausanios 
nnd  Pliny,  and  in  an  important  extant  inscription. 
The  inscription  fumiahea  suflicient  evidence  for  the 
troo  data  of  the  wtist,  whieh  ImA  pmieulj  boeo 
determined  wron^l  v  on  tko  ■qppMid  tntfaMOJ  of 
tbo  writer*  referred  to. 

Tho  famdplion  lofared  to  was  discovered,  in 
1 840,  MOT  the  entrance  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens, 
between  iho  Propylaea  and  tho  Parthenon.  It  is 
onsmved  en  two  jk»m  «f  P«idBe  niiU%  ind 
runs  thus: — 

XAIfSABMO^lTAAABVO  EKK0IVE5ANEeEKEN . 

jTPOA.\T  V  lONEPOE^EM 

that  is,  Xaipfiufwf  EvayytKov  i<  Ko^Aijr  iafi$^Kw 
SreovMiXiaiv  JgafewL 

Now,  we  reed  in  the  Scholia  on  AriatopluHMe  (Av. 

that  there  stood  in  the  Acropolis  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  Trojan  horse  {oovpios  Tinroi)  in 
bfoooe,  beving  the  in«cnption.  XaipdSnfios  Evay- 
yiKom  Ik  KolKris  &W9i)ir€,  and  Pausanias  describes 
this  elotae  as  standiiy;  at  the  exact  part  of  the 
Acnpolle  where  tho  inieri|rtioa  m  Iboid  (i.  33. 

%  10):  and  thoil||l  Bsu&anias  does  not  mrntion 
the  aame  of  the  artiil,  he  does  tell  lu  elsewhere 
that  Stranfytieo  eiedied  in  the  repNeentadeo  of 

oxen  and  horses  (ix.  .'50.  §  1 ).  But  this  is  not  all. 
The  pBMage  of  Aristophanes,  which  gives  oocasiea 
for  the  information  fnmisbed  by  the  Sdkelawt,  de> 
scribes  the  walls  of  the  city  of  the  Birds  as  being 
so  hrnad,  that  two  chariots  might  race  upon  them 
**  iiavin;;  hones  as  krge  as  the  Diirian  (i  So^piot).** 
Now,  consideriof  how  eonatantty  the  comic  poets 
appp-al  to  the  senne*  rather  than  tlie  imagination  of 
their  audience,  and  bow  generaiiy  their  illustra- 
tieoe  an  dnwn  fireoi  objwts,  especially  norel  ob* 
ji'ct",  present  before  the  eyes  of  the  people,  there 
can  ho  little  doubt  of  the  soundness  of  the  remark 
of  the  BihoUart,  that  •*  It  la  not  oediUe  that  ibe 
poet  nays  this  merely  in  a  general  sense,  but  with 
rrisnooe  to  the  bronxe  statue  in  the  Acropolis." 
If  this  leaaoning  be  adnritted,  the  date  of  SlioinrT- 

)ion*S  colossal  bronie  horse  in  the  Acropolis  will  he 

iknd  al  ft  p«ed  •hsst^  beftico  the  oxhibitioa  of 
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the  Birds  in  B.C.  414.  This  date  is  confirmed  by 
the  characten  if  the  inscription,  which  helong  to 
the  style  in  use  before  the  archon'-lMp  of  Knrl.  i,i.  s, 
For  the  publication  of  this  inscnptioa  and  the  in- 
ferences drawn  from  it,  we  are  indebted  to  Rom. 
{Journal  dcs  SavemtM^  1841,  pp.  245—217.) 

Pausanias  (i.  40.  i  2)  tells  us  that  btrongylioa 
made  tho  bnnai  HMm  ef  ArlMttle  Setein,  te  her 
temple  at  Megara.  Sillig  nukes  Pausani;is  say 
that  this  statue  of  Artemis  was  one  of  the  statnee 
of  theTweheOeds,  wbieh  were  ascribed  to  Pmzf< 
t'  1'  >;  and  hence  he  infers,  though  hy  what  process  of 
reason  in|^  is  not  very  evident,  that  iStrongylion  was 
contemporary  with  Praxitelee.  The  fact  is,  how- 
ever, that  Pausanias  expressly  distinguishes  **  the 
statues  of  the  Twelve  Oods,  said  to  be  the  works 
of  Praxiteles,*"  from  that  of  **  Artemis  herself," 
that  ia,  the  chief  Slntne  of  the  temple,  which,  he 
distinctly  affirms,  was  made  by  Strongylion  ;  ni.il, 
so  far  is  the  passage  from  furnishing  any  evidence 
that  Strongyhon  vaaeantMupoivy  widi  Piaxflsiee, 
tliat  it  affords  two  arguments  to  prove  that  ha 
lived  beCore  him  j  fur,  in  the  hrst  place,  the  statue 
if  tho  deity,  te  when  tho  tanple  was  dedieated, 

would  of  course  be  ni  ul  '  earlier  than  any  others 
that  Blight  be  placed  in  it,  and,  moieover,  Pausauiaa 
teOe  tt»  that  tte  temple  was  boQt  to  eonmemonito 

a  victory  gained  by  the  Megarians  over  a  det;ich-* 
ment  of  the  army  of  Mardonius,  who  had  been 
struck  by  Artemis  with  a  panic  in  the  night ;  so 
that  tho  only  wad  inference  to  he  drawn  front 
this  pasm^,  respectin?  the  artist's  A-xl",  is  that  he 
should  be  placed  as  soon  atier  the  l'eri»iiui  wars  as 
the  other  evideniiwill  permit. 

In  another  pasiinge  of  Pausanias  (ix.  30.  §  1) 
we  are  informed  that  of  the  statues  composing  one 
of  tho  two  gnopa  of  the  M«iia  en  Moont  HeBeai^ 

three  were  made  by  Cephisodotiis,  three  bj 
Strongylion,  and  the  rMnatning  three  by  Ol&Wh 
piosthenee ;  whenee  H  has  been  infoiod  that  i£m 

three  artistn  were  cnnti-nipontries.  This  infersMO 
is  by  no  means  necess-iniy  true,  but,  on  the  con* 
trary,  while  it  is  quiiu  possible  that  tlie  threo 
artists  may  have  worked  at  the  same  tine  en  tho 
diiFerent  portions  of  the  group,  it  is  nn  equally 
probable  conjecture,  that  tlie  group  was  left  unfi- 
nished by  one  of  them,  and  completed  by  tho 
others.  If  so,  the  order  in  which  the  names  of  the 
artists  stand  in  Pausanias  is  nut  to  be  taken  ns 
the  order  of  time  in  which  they  Heed  $  ftr  tho 
preceding  clause  fnniishes  an  obvious  reason  for 
his  OKUtioning  the  name  of  Cephisodotos  first. 
Even  if  we  suppose  the  parte  ef  the  group  to  bavo 
been  exectitod  at  the  same  time, it  ie  quite  poesible, 
as  lioss  has  argued,  to  bring  back  the  date  of 
CephisodotOi  I.  high  enough  to  admit  of  his  having 
been  in  part  contemporary  with  titiongylion,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  b.c.  At  all 
events,  it  is  clear  that  these  paN<wiges  do  not 
warrant  Sillig  in  placing  Strongylion  with  Cephi- 
sodotus  I.  and  Praxiteles  at  (  >I.  io.i.  n.r.  but 
that  he  flourished  about  Bx.  415,  and  probably  for 
some  time  both  before  and  after  that  date.  Perhapi 
we  might  safely  assign  as  his  period  the  btlthhr^ 
or  forty  years  of  the  fifth  century  B.C. 

PHny  nNntkmi  two  other  brome  ilMBia  by 
Stronpylion  (ff,  AT.xxxiv.  8.  s.  \  'J.  §  21)  ;  the  one 
of  an  A  meson,  tho  beauty  of  whose  legs  obtained 
for  It  tho  epithet  iiWwiswoe,  and  oidted  tho  ad- 
miration  of  NrP)  to  such  a  degree  that  he  had  it 

earned  about  with  him  ia  his  tiareb  }  tho  other  if 
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a  bof ,  of  whidi  Bnitiut  wm  to  ftntf  lhal  ft  WM 
■amed  after  him.    (Sillig,  Cat,  Art  $.  t>. ;  Row, 

as  above  quotc>d  ;  R.  Rochette,  /^Wiy  ^  A/.  .SJrAom, 
pp.  409 — 411,  '2d.  ed. ;  Nagler,  Kiltudtr  /^jrieon^ 
Ar)  [P.S.] 

STRO  PHIl^S  (2Tp6<pioi.)  1,  TItt  ftthtt  of 
Scamaudhus.  (Horn.  11.  v.  49.) 

SL  A  Ml  of  OriwM  and  Antipliatrfii  tad  hiu- 
Iwnd  of  Cydragonv,  Araxibia  or  Astyocheim,  bf 
whom  he  became  the  £ither  of  Aktydamek  ana 
Pylad^s.  (ScheL  md  Bmrip.  Oiwl  M{  Fnt.  fi.  39. 
I  4  ;  rind.  I'yth.  xi.  35.) 

8.  A  WO  of  JPvladea  and  £l«etmi  Paut.  ii.  16. 
ill  fin.)  IL.&] 
STRUCTUS,  a  e^gn— w  in  the  Serrilia 
almngt  alwayi  occnn  in  connection  with 
of  Ah  ALA  or  of  Prucuis  under  which  the 
Strocti  are  givea  The  aolj  Stmettu  who  is 
mentioned  with  this  coenomen  alone,  is  Sp.  Serri- 
loaStructUK,  who  was  consular  tribune  in  a.  c.  368. 

STRUTHAS  (JfipoMasX  »  Persian,  was  sent 
by  Artnx<TT>'«  II,  ( Mnemon).  in  a  r.  392,  to  w- 
peracde  Tiribauu  in  tlie  latnpy  of  Western  Asia. 
lUeoWeetfng  llba  ■neeaaiM  Amtie  cnupaigna  of 
Akjpsilaiis,  Stnithas  had  a  strong  conviction  of  the 
focmidablo  power  of  the  Spartanai  and  therefore  on 
lifa  arrhnd  took  part  warmly  vidi  die  Adwniaaib 
The  Ijacedaemonian  government  sent  out  Thibron 
to  act  agnin«t  him ;  but  this  officer  suffered  himself 
to  b«  surprised  by  Struthaa,  and  was  slain  in  an 
en^i^ement  in  which  his  amy  was  defeated  by  the 
per  ian*.  Diphridas  was  then  despatched  to  take 
the  comnuuid  of  the  Spartan  forcea,  and  was  more 
aiifiinaafiil  in  his  operations  against  Stnithas.  [Di- 
PHniDAs.]  (Xen.  H,U.  iv.  R.  17— 2 1)  Hy 
the  year  Sttii  B.C.  we  find  Tiribazus  again  in 
paiiwoion  of  Ua  Mtrapy.   (Xen.  BM.     I.  f 

f.)  r  E.K.I 

STRTMON  (2r^M»0*  •  ion  of  Ooeanus  and 
Tethys.  was  a  river  god  of  Thnea,  ttid  It  called  a 

king  of  Thrace.  (He«.  T^eog.  339;  Conon,  A'arr. 
4;  Anton.  Lib.  21.)  By  Euterpe  or  Calliope,  he 
became  the  Either  of  Rhesus  (ApoUod.  i.  3.  §  4; 
Eurip.  Rhe$.  347),  and  bj  NoMn  of  KiKidne. 
(Apoliod.ii.  I.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

STUDITA  (JOSEPH  US).  Under  the  article 
JosBPHUs  we  gave  references  to  this  article  fton 
the  following  Josephi  :  —  No.  5,  Confkssor  ; 
No.  14,  of  Sicily;  No.  15,  Stuoita  ;  and  No. 
IC,  of  TkiMUtoincA.  We  vera  M  to  do  Ale 
by  the  authority  of  Fal'ncin«i  ( liifJ.  Grtxfc.  vol.  xi. 
p.  79),  who  has  confounded  Josephus,  the  brother 
«f  Tboodonia  Stndita,  witb  Joeefrtrao  Sknlmi  On 
flutiior  examination  we  have  found  that  they 
were  distinct  penoMi  and  tberefora  give  them  here 
diattncdy. 

1,  JosKPUua  SrunrrA  (i.  e.  monk  of  the 
CBBfcnt  of  Studium,  tuv  'l.rox^iov,  nt  Con- 
tlanlinnple ),  brother  of  Theodore  Studiui  is 
flutber  known  by  the  titles  of  Joseph  the  Con- 
fessor (o  o^oKoytfri^s  *l«#<rTf^)  and  Joseph  of 
TuKSSALONica.  His  parenta.  Photinua  and  Theoc- 
lialat  nppMr  to  bavo  boen  midoat  al  or  near  Cen- 
•tontinoplc  :  ami  .lowph  and  his  bmther  Theodore 
worn  monks  in  the  convent  of  Studium  (Anonym. 
D»  MdhmUHo  Mn,  apud  Pagi,  CHte  ht  Ba- 
rami  Ann  iU^^  ad  ann,  814,  c.  xvi.),  of  which 
Theodore  was  afterwards  abbot,  and  which  was 
tiien  eminent  for  the  reputed  sanctity  of  its  in- 
mates   In  a  eut<^stic  notice  of  Joeeph  in  the 

dm  iiL  Pi  167,  fid. 
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triMB.T7a7),  Joseph  b  aid  to  b«f«  fifed  in  til* 
time  of  the  emperor  Theophi!a%  and  to  ham  bOHi 

elected  archbishop  of  Thessalonica  with  nnari< 
mous  approval,  on  accoont  of  his  recognised  excel* 
lenoe  of  character.  It  ippears,  however,  that  his 
appointment  was  long  antecedent  to  the  rci^n  ^.f 
Theophilus  ;  and  that  it  was  by  no  means  uuex* 
ceptionable ;  for  when  his  quarrel  vitk  the  pn> 
triarch  Nicephonis  had  brought  him  into  trouble, 
he  had  to  defend  himself  agaioat  the  ^a^  ef 
having  improperly  thrHl  Uoeelf  Into  Ma  aee  ;  and 

his  defence  seems  to  ailmit  that  the  objerlir>n  WaS 
not  altogether  noundless  (iiaron.  Anmde$  Eedm, 
ad  ann.  808;  nvH.  fte.).  ui  what  jcnr  he  becanie 
archbishop  is  not  clear ;  but  in  a.  d.  809,  if  we 
adopt  the  chronology  ot  Genius  who  follows  Theo- 
phanes,  he  was  deposed,  exiled,  and  iuipriMned 
(«Wrf.  ad  ann.  809,  viii.  xlvi.  ;  Theophan.  Chnmo^ 
p.  409,  ed.  Paris  p-  3'2.%  ed.  Venire,  p.  752,  ed, 
Bonn  i  Cedren.  Compend.  p.  47ti,  ed.  i'aris,  vol.  ii. 
pu  88,  ed.  Bonn).  The  ooearion  of  tUa  aeme 
treatment  was  his  n  fuMi  to  communicate  with  the 
patriarch  Nioephorus  of  (k>nstantinoplci, 
tkelaltor  had  raatoied  to  the  efilee  of  en 
or  steward  of  the  great  church  at  Cnn-tinl 
the  presbyter  Joseph,  who  had  officiated  aft  the 
mairlai^  ef  the  onipoiw  Oenataatine  VI«  with 
the  harlot  Th(>odote  or  Theodata,  in  a.  o.  798 
[CoNKTANTiNua  VI.] ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  quarrel  was  embittered  by  the  ioonodaatic  con* 
iBBveiaj,  and  that  the  ejected  prehtte  was  rt^rded 
a«  a  confessor  for  the  truth  rather  than  n  anften 
m  a  squabble  about  an  individuaL 

Soon  after  the  ecceaaien  of  the  ei^Mrar  Michasl 
I.  Rhangabe,  Joseph  recoven  d  hi'i  li!>erty  and  his 
see  (Theophan.  C%romM.p.  4ii/,  ed.  Paris,  pw  33di, 
e&  T  enioe,  p.  770,  ed. Boon;  Eenana,  Amm^ 
liK  XV.  c.  17).  When  tke  iconoclastic  party, 
under  the  patraoafo  of  Lee  V.  the  Aratenian,  ie> 
gained  tlie  ■aeen&ney,  Jeeenh  wan  aneafr  tiw 
champtoni  and  sufferers  in  the  cause  of  unagesi. 
He  was  confined  in  an  island,  apparently  one  of 
those  in  the  Propontis,  in  one  of  which  he  had 
been  before  confined  in  a.  n.  809  (Theodor.  StadiL 
Eputola,  apud  Biinm.  Anrnifrs,  ad  ann.  H\5.  ri. 
816.  xliv.  &c.).  It  is  mentioned  in  the  life  of 
Si.  Nioetas,  the  Bithynian  confesaoiv  that  Joeeph 
attended  at  his  funeral,  which  may  be  fixed  in 
A.  D.  824  {Acta  Satictor.  Aprils  vol  i.  ppi  253, 2^ 
and  Appaiduet  p.  zzxiLX  NoMnf  eeeae  to  he 
known  of  him  after  this,  nnles^  ue  p.rcrpt  true 
the  statement  of  the  MenulLigium  JiatUmmmm  (C«.)^ 
that  he  was  imprisoned  by  the  emptier  TlieophBei 
for  refusing  to  renounce  the  adoration  of  imagoes, 
and  died  in  prison.  But  the  statement  is  rendered 
doubtful  by  the  addition  that,  at  the  time  when  be 
waa  put  in  prison,  his  brother  Theodore  nM  1^ 
nished  :  for  Theodore  died  in  a.  n.  B  JK,  three  reafi 
before  the  acccsAion  of  Theophilus  ;  so  that  the 
aooooat  la,  at  any  rate,  inaccurate  ;  and  vlMth« 
there  is  any  truth  in  it  can  hardly  be  now  aaof- 
tained.  It  is  not  certain  that  Joseph  lived  to  tiM 
of  the  enpeier.   He  waa  dead 


and  apparently  long  Hi^fore  8  1 1,  in  \v»'"r  h  year  the 
relics  of  Theodore  Studita  were  transferred  widt 
great  pomp  to  Ae  eknicli  ef  ttw  Pjivuniaor  (ee.  John 
the  Baptist),  in  the  monasteiT  of  Studium.  \vh  re 
those  of  Joseph  were  alrenlf  topoai^g  (Tsta & 
Nieoltti  SbulUae,  apod  Adm  mmtkrum  Miwm. 
vol.  i.  p.  547).  There  are  some  writings  of  JoHfh 
BBWiiin>hnnwnn(lnnrif.  nd— a.8W^ 
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xviii.  xix.)  a  Latin  version  of  an  Epistola  ad  Si- 
meomem  Monuclmm^  ur  probably  of  a  piirt  of  it  ; 
asid  Ontaenis,  in  bis  collection  De  Cruct^  ha« 
giren,  with  a  I-itin  version  anJ  note?,  A6~,vs  tU 
ri¥  rlfiUMf  KoX  ^oMnrot^  arauftdif  rov  OfwKoyrfrou 


rftifranfiam  ft  ririficam  C mom  Confrnsoris  Jo- 
amUArckiepUeopi  llkemdomcetuu  (Uretaer.  Opera, 
TaLu.^8ft,te^fol.  lUtHbeo,  I7S4).  jMrakof 
Tlieualonica  appears  to  hare  written  severul  Ca- 
nemet  or  hymns,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish 
these  from  the  Canomt<$  of  the  other  Joseph  men* 
tioned  below  (No.  2).  {Ada  &tndorum,  ApriiiSy 
T.>!.  i.  p.  '2Gl\  Jit'ii^  vol.  iii.  p.  710  ;  I*anil)ec.  Com- 
maiturius  de  JiiUioth,  CamtratOj  toL  v.  col.  564, 
576;  731,  ed.  KoUar  ;  Oniia,  De  ScriptoriLu^ 
fjccfcs.  vol.  ii.  col.  24,  fic.  ;  Le  Quien,  On. /is 
UkriMtumtUf  voL  iL  coL  4^  ;  Cave,  JJni.  LiiL 
ad  aaik  808,  vol.  fi.  pi  6,  ed.  Oxford,  1740—1743  ; 
Fabric.  BAUntfi.  f.'t^i.  c.  voL  x.  p.  248,  vol.  xi.  p.  79.) 

2.  Joupuus  UviiKuoaAPBVS  (o  T/tfoypct- 
#«r),  «r  MuLtmv%  or  CAwnnm  Baamm  (6 
vo(i|vi|f  Tmr  kokJkwk),  or  of  Srif.v.    This  Jo- 
sephns  lived  a  little  later  than  the  pceoediD|(.  Ue 
wasaSieilian  by  birth,  the  eon  of  Plotmn  or 
PbtfilNU  (HAmptSmm),  and  Agatha,  pen.oiia  np- 
tUmtAj  of  MHO  property,  and  of  eminent  piety. 
Tktf  wtn  eoaipelled,  in  consequence  of  the  ni- 
mgn  of  dw  Qonwrm  in  Sicily,  to  ilee  into  the 
PHoponnesns  ;   and    Joseph,   fe.iring   Ifft  tbeir 
aitered  circumstances  would  interfere  with  bin 
dedre  of  kadinc  •  mnamtAt  life,  left  them,  and, 
while  yet  a  lad,  repaired  to  Tliessalonica,  and 
becaoM  aa  imnato  of  the  convent  of  Latomus, 
«h«o  ho  fcoeaBM  eaiinnil  liar  hia  aaeade  piaetiew 
nd  for  the  fluency  and  gracefulness  of  his  utter- 
*ac« ;  **  so  that  he  easily,"  says  his  biographer, 
*  thnv  the  &bled  eirene  into  the  ehade.**  Having 
been  ordained  presbyter,  he  accompanied  to  Con- 
•tutinople  Gregory  of  Decapolis  who  there  became 
of  the  leaders  of  the  ^  orthodox "  jiarty,  in 
their  struggle  with  the  iconoclastic  emperor,  Leo 
the  Armenian,  whitb  betran  in  a.  D.  R14.  From 
Coustantinople  Ji^scph  repaired,  at  the  desire  of 
^Ongoiy,  to  Rome,  to  M^ieit  thompiMnof  tht 
Ma  I  hot  &Iling  into  the  hands  of  {linito*^.  was 
hy  then  OKtied  away  to  Crete.  Here  he  remained 
tm  the  dMih  of  Loo  Iha  Armenian  (a.  d.  820), 
when  he  wa^,  as  Ms  binLTapher  a.sHcrts,  rairacu- 
loMly  delivexed,  aod  oooveyed  to  ConMantinople. 

Ua  liiiiiii  ha  femd  Ilia  frimd  and  iMder,  Oro> 
Rory,  dead,  and  attached  himself  to  another  leader, 
John,  on  whoftc  death  he  procured  that  his  body 
Aal  of  UregoiT  should  be  transferred  to  the 
C'>&<'ncd  church  of  St.  John  Chrys-is^tom,  in  con- 
"j^ction  with  which  lie  established  a  monastery, 
'■at  was  soon,  by  the  attractiveness  of  bis  clo- 
filled  with  inmatoiu  Aftw  tUa  he  was, 
«  his  stmuous  defence  of  image  wnr«ibip,  banished 
m  Cheisonae,  appaKBtlT  by  the  emperor  I'heophi- 
K  who  reigned  ftm  A. 830  to  849:  tal,  M 
|~*  Qiseth  of  the  emperor,  was  recall'Ml  from  exile 

2  ^  «i°pi«w  Tbeodon,  and  obtained,  through 
tiie&roarof  the  paliMi IpaliM,  tbeoflka  of 

•*"f'phylax,  or  keeper  of  the  sacred  vessels  in  the 
church  of  Constantinople.     Joeeph  was 

SJ"'*^  ■•••ptable  to  Ignatius  and  to  his  compe- 

J««  end  successor  Photiu*  [loNAXina,  No.  3  ; 

in  "mS**^^*  He  died  at  an  advanoMl  npe, 
A.  B.  888.  The  chronolMv  of  his  life  has  been 
vuiH]^  Iqr  «•  talHpdMkatf  tkt  neHw 
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of  hira  in  some  MS.  of  the  (in«pk  f^fmunria,  by 
which  interpolations  the  emperor  Leo  the  Armenian 
[  Lro  v.],  in  whose  reign  Joseph  attempted  to  go 
to  Rome,  has  been  confounded  with  Lvo  the  I  sau- 
rian ILmo  llLj,  who  reigned  nearly  a  century 
befan.  Jowph  ia  diefly  eelebniad  aa  •  writer  of 
Cartoaes  or  Hf/mni\  of  wbidi  M-veril  are  extant  ia 
MS. ;  but  there  it  some  diiiicuity  in  diatinguuh* 
ing  his  compoiitiooa  finan  tbow  of  Joaeph  of  l%ea> 
salonicu  [No.  1].  Ilig  Cunoucs  in  omnia  Beatat 
VirgiMM  JUariof  ftsia,  and  his  J'hadocia,  hymns  in 
honour  of  the  Virgin,  scattered  throogh  the  eccle> 
siastical  books  <tf  tlie  Greeks,  were  pubUsbed, 
with  a  learned  commentary,  and  a  life  of  JoM  tih, 
tmn>latod  from  the  Greek  of  Joannes  or  John  liie 
Di  .icoii,  Iiy  Ippolito  MaiMCt.  under  the  title  of 
^fltnclle  S.  Joi^  j  l  i  Ifi,mnoffraplit\  Rvo.  Rome,  Hitil. 
The  version  of  the  life  of  Joseph  was  by  Luigi 
Maracd  of  Loan,  the  bralher  of  Ippolito.  An- 
other I^lin  version  of  the  same  life  but  less  exact, 
by  the  Jesuit  ibloritaa,  was  published  among 
the  F3iBi  amuhnm  Siemhrmn  of  Oetavioa  Caja> 
tinns  (Ottavio  f  irctaiio),  vol.  ii.  p.  43,  fol.  Palenno 
1 657,  and  xeprinted  in  the  Ada  Samdonm  (vid* 
infra). 

Some  writers  have  supposed  that  Uiere  waa  a 
third  Joseph,  a  writer  of  hymns,  mentioned  in  the 
title  of  a  MS.  Tmmocmi  at  Rome,  as  of  the  Monas- 
tery of  St.  NieolMa  Gamlamm  {r^v  Ka<Tov\u>y)  : 
but  there  seems  reason  to  think  that  this  Joseph 
was  the  subject  of  the  present  article  ;  and  tliat 
the  Monastery  of  St.  Nioolane  was  the  ooa  Imilt 
by  him, adjacent  to  the  desertn!  Church  of  St.  John 
Chrysostonu  (  Vtta  S.  Joseph*  H^mnograplti,  in  tbo 
iicto  aiartaraiw,  Aprilis^  a.  d.  iB,  iroi  L  p.  269,  &&, 
with  the  C'  liiiHi  ii'.arius  Prix  vim  of  Papebroche, 
and  Appcmluc^  p.  xxxiv. ;  Fabricius,  lidAuAk.  Gntec 
vol.  xi.  p.  79,  Mmiologkm  Chmmrum,  jussu  Basilii 
ImperaiQcii  adif  ia.d»  nLAjrilis,  fol.  Urbino, 
1727.  [.I.  r.  M.] 

STYMPHA'LIDES  (Ire^i^oA/Jfr),  the  cele- 
brated rapacious  birda  naar  AaS^rmphalian  lake 
in  Arcadi.'u  whence  they  were  driven  by  lleraclea 
and  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  ishuid  of  Aro> 
tiaa  in  the  Euxina,  wfaaia  ih&f  wwa  afterwarda 
found  by  the  Argniia"it«.  They  are  described  in 
dillerent  ways,  but  most  commonly  as  voracioua 
birds  of  prey,  wUdi  attadcad  avoa  nan,  and  wMdi 
were  r.nned  with  brazen  wings  frf>m  which  they 
could  shoot  oat  their  ieathers  like  arrows.  (ApoUod. 
ii.  5.  §2;  Paaa.  tKL  33.  §  4  ;  Hygln.  kL  80; 
SchoL  ad  ApoUoH.  /{hod.  ii.  1053.)  They  aiu  -  sid 
to  have  been  brought  up  by  Ares.  (Serv.  ad  Aetu 
viiL  300.)  According  to  Mnaseaa  (op.  Schol.  ad 
ApeOaa,  lUtod.  ii.  1034),  they  were  not  birds,  but 
women  and  dautjhters  of  Styniphalus  and  Omis, 
and  were  killed  by  lienicles  because  they  did  not 
receive  him  hospitably.  Ii  Iha  temple  af  tho 
Stymphalian  Artemis,  however,  they  were  repre- 
sented as  birdsy  and  behind  the  temple  there  were 
wUla  oMilila  aMHa  af  Midow  wMl  bMa*lMl. 
(Paus.viii.22.  §5.)  [L.  S  ] 

ST'YMPUALUS  (StiJm<^k»Ao$).  1.  A  eon  of 
Lycaon.  (ApoUod.  ilL  8.  §  1.) 

'J.  A  ^011  of  Elatus  and  I^iodice,  a  grandson  of 
Areas,  and  father  of  Purthenope,  Agiuuedes,  and 
Gortyt.  (ApoUod.  ii.  7.  §  8,  iii.  9.  §  1 ;  Paua.  viii. 
4.  §  3,  32.  I  I.)  Pelops,  who  was  unabla  tacoK- 
quer  him  in  war,  murdered  him  by  stratiigem,  and 
cut  his  body  in  pieces.  For  this  crime  Greece  was 

A  teiaa^  whidi  kowtnr  ma  tfeitad 

So 
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W  tht  fmr  «f  Ammt,    (AMBod.  Si.  12. 

I  6.)  [L.  &] 

STYPAX  or  STIPAX,  of  Cyprao,  a  tliavaiy, 
to  whom  ¥taf  aicribes  the  ezeeatioo  of  m  cele- 
brated fttitup  ml  led  SfJanrhnoplfM,  becaOM  it 
repmentcd  a  person  roasting  the  entraUa  of  the 
rictim  at  a  wcrifice,  and  blowing  the  fire  with  his 
breath.  (//.  A',  xxxiv.  8.  19.  21.)  According 
to  Pliny,  the  person  rtpnaented  was  a  ahiTe  of 
PteidM,  cfitetly  the  mm  ao  «h«  «m  of  vbooi 
he  elsewhere  relat*'<4  the  »tory,  that  he  f'-11  from 
the  Himiait  of  tho  Parthenon,  but  waa  healed  by 
Hm  Tiftaa  of  a  M  vUeli  lOaona  d^wtd  to 
Peridet  in  a  dream  (//.  iV.  xxii.  17.  ».  CO).  «i  »tory 
which  Pluurch  tells  of  the  architect  Mnkkiclk-s 
Among  the  recent  discoTeriee  on  the  Acropolis, 
fragments  have  been  found  which  Ross  supposes  to 
have  belonged  to  ih--  linso  of  the  Sfdattekttopiet, 
and  be  has  pat  furth  the  conjecture  that  the  nanie 
Stipaae  ia  FUD^io  oaljr  a  corraption  of  SraABAX  ; 
}mt  thc<io  TTsattTs  ar<*  too  doubtful  and  intricate  to 
bo  dtKWT*^  here,  (lioss,  in  the  Kumt/ji  i'i,  1  ii40. 
Kok  t7.  Mi  !■  <Mi»A*b  JweiikL  JhV  /  .  ( i. 
p.  243.)  [I'^^  l 

8TYX  (afii),ooniMCted  with  the  verb  aTvy4m^ 
to  haia  or  abhor,  it  tha  oaaM  of  iIm  prindpol  rivor 
in  the  nether  world,  around  which  it  flows  seven 
times.  (Horn.  //.  ii.  755,  viii.  369,  xir.  271 ;  Viif- 
Geory,  iv.  480,  Aeu.  ri.  439.)  Styx  u  deoeribed 
as  a  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys  (Hes.  Thmf/. 
SGI  ;  Ap  -llod.  i.  2.  ^2;  Callim.  Ift/mn.  inJor.  3<i). 
and  as  a  nymph  h\w  dwelt  at  the  entrance  of 
I  tm  •  lofty  grotto  which  was  supported  by 
nant.  (Hes.  Tkeop.  77i'.)  Ah  a  river 
8^  fl  iiWTihiil  aa  a  branch  of  Uoeanus,  flowing 
tram  ila  tenth  ooom  (799\  and  tho  rifw  Co^toi 

Sirnin  is  a  Vrnncli  of  the  Styx.  (Tlom.  Ott.  x.  511.) 
^y  Pallas  Styx  became  the  mother  of  Zelus  (seal), 
Vk»  (TititoryX  Bia(strengthXaBiOiat»s  (power). 
She  was  tho  foot  of  all  the  immortals  that  took 
her  children  to  Zeas,  to  assist  him  gainst  the 
Titans ;  and,  in  return  for  this,  ha  children  wei« 
allowed  for  ever  to  Bfo  with  Zeus,  and  Styx  her- 
self  became  the  divinity  by  whom  the  ni'>«;t  •iolcmn 
oaths  were  sworn.  (lies.  TTieoj?.  383 ;  liom.  Orf. 
▼.  186,  XT.  87  I  Apollod.  L  2.  §  5 ;  ApoIIon.  Rhod. 
ii.  191  ;  Virg.  Am.  vi.  324,  xii.  VAC;  Ov.  Met.  iii. 
290  ;  SiL  ItaL  xiit.  568.)  When  one  of  the  gods 
wm  to  take  an  oalli  by  Styx,  Iiio  fetahod  a  cap 
full  of  water  from  the  Styx,  and  the  god,  wUb 
taking  the  oath,  poured  out  tho  water.  (iioa.23«y 
775.)  Zent  boeana  bf  W  ^  tUfbtt  of  F» 
tephone  (.\pollod.  i.  3.  §  1),  and  Peiras  the  father 
of  Echidna.  (Paus.  viii.  18.  §  1.)         [L.  S.] 

SUAD.\,  the  Roman  peraonification  of  perraa- 
sion,  the  Greek  Peitho  (TlttBtt).  She  is  also  called 
by  \hf  diminutive  Suadela.  (Honrt.  J^'tf.  i.  6.  38  ; 
Cic  BruL  15,  Cat.  Maj.  1 1.)  [L.  S.] 

SU'BRIUSFLA'VIUSirFLAVUS.  [Fta- 


[SuXTOmt7B 


SCBULO,  P.  Dfi^CIUS,  waa  one  of  the  th 


ibr  tMng  now  oblaidato  at  Aqviloia,  in 

Wk  Ot  108  t  aad  ba  is  pmbaMy  tho  Kame  m  the  P. 


Dedna,  wIm  waa  oont  to  Home  in  the  £oUowing 
year  by  tho  praetor  U  Aaldai,  to  iiiummbw  Ub 
▼ictory  otw  the  Illyriana  and  his  iwfl—  of 

Oontina.     (Li v.  xlii!.  17,  xlv.  3.) 

SUK'DIUS  CLEMENS,  was  with  two  others 

placed  by  Otho  over  the  tUH)\y*  who  were  to  attack 
Gallia  NarV>onen»i8.    (T.ic.  //w/.  i.  f!7,  ii.  IC.) 
L.  bU£'TlUS»  one  of  the  witacMes  agamst 


Verres,  when  he  was 
Verr.  L  5,  ii.  12,  r.  47.) 
SUETCNIUS  LBNIS. 

QOlLLts] 

SUETO'NIUS  OPTATIA'NT'S,  wmte  tie 
life  of  the  emperor  Tacitus.    (Vopjsc,  Tac,  11.) 

SUEiry.NH'S  PAULITS'US.  [PAnairoaJ 

C.  SI  ETO  N  I  US  TRANQUILLUS.  The 
little  that  is  known  of  Soetooiaa  ia  dcfived  inm 
hioUraaoftheCaesBamMltbo 
the  yonnger  PI  in i  us. 

He  statoa  that  bo  waa  a  yoni^  nan  (adoleaooks) 
t^y  .iy  yean  aftar  tlw  death  of  Mom  (AWo.  c 
.')/.),  and  Nero  di-'d  a.  d.  68.  AcoordiE^^Iy  he 
may  have  been  bom  a  few  yean  after  Nezo^  deatL 
In  his  life  of  Domitiaa  (c  12)  lia  apaaka  of  beict^ 
present  at  a  eertain  aCdi^  aa  adalaaeaatalaa.  It 
appears  from  various  passages  in  hi*  work  that  be 
might  have  received  oral  information  about  ia» 
emperors  who  lived  before  he  was  bom,  at  lamC 
Tib<*rius  Caligula,  r!:india%  and  Nem,  Hii 
father  Soetonius  Leuis  (Oiio,c.  10),  a  tnt^fi  «f 
thetUrtooBlk  lafio^  w  ia  AaMtoaf  Bairia> 

cum  or  Bcdriacum,  in  which  Otho  defeitad 
bj  ViteUina.   Tho  words  Lenis  and  Xi 
batatba  mbm  tteoan^ibak  lliaiaBi 
doubt  about  the  n'adiM  Ltoia,  in  tha 
the  life  of  Otho.    In  tta  ooOBCtion  of  the  letten 
of  the  younger  Plinioo  tiMM  aia  aovonl  to  Soeto- 
nius Tranquillus,  tai  mm  «f  aiUdl  0-  li)  it  iT* 
pears  that  Su^toniun  wa«  then  a  young  man  and 
entering  on  the  career  of  an  advocate.  InaaotbcT 
letter  (i.  24)  ha  aptolEa  of  Ikia  feted  Thaniillii 
winhiiiir  to  buy  a  small  estate,  such  as  <ui!  -'  a 
man  of  stndions  habita,  fluwyfa  to  amuse  hoa, 
willMat  occupying  him  too  mms*  Saetosiaa  dUaa 
not  appoar  to  have  bp'  ti  di  sir  nis  of  puMic  employ* 
ment,  ibr  Im  wqoooted  Piiuina  to  transfer  tea 
relatioB,  OMMBBlaa  SBvinae,  a  tribaMaUp^  wUA 
Plinios  had  obtained  for  Suetonius  (iiL  8).    In  a 
letter  of  uncertain  date  (v.  11)  Plinins  oj^s  Nie> 
toniai  to  publish  hb  works  (icciptali,  bat  witboot 
ginof  any  intimation  \vii;it  thaWMBa^rare;  Pit* 
niu»  »ay«  that  he  had  already  recommend«J  r\* 
works  of  buetonius  iu  some  hendecasyliabic  verves, 
and  jocnUuly  rxpresaea  hii  dngvaf  biiBf  ariiid 
on  to  produce  them  by  le^Til  process  (ne  cogantnr 
ad  exhibendum  formnlam  accipere).    la  a  koer 
to  TVa^wBi  (z.  96)  Plinina  '  imiibIi  to  tha  obk 
neror  the  inteprity  and  learning  of  Saetooius,  vht 
Md  booomo  his  intimate  friend,  and  ha  aaja  that 
be  liked  Mb  Aa  battel;  iIm  toan  W  kwwIlB: 
he  requested  the  empemr  to  grant  Suetonius  the 
jus  trium  liberorom,  for  though  Soetoniia 
ried  he  had  no  children,  or  at  leaai  had 
nvmberof  thna,  which  was  neoeai 
him  from  varion*  legal  dini^bilities. 
granted  the  privilege  to  Suetonius. 

SuetonioB  became  M.ngitter  Epistolaram  to  B» 
driarni*.  a  situation  which  would  give  him  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  many  important  docnmoBto  nriauag 
to  «a  aaipama.    In  a  panago  ia  Iba  Mb  «f 

.\uRustus  (c.  7)  Puptoniui  makes  montion  of  ^'^ 
having  given  to  the  Princepa  a  brooia  boat  ahkh 
represeated  Aagartaa  wiwa  a  be^.  TW  triria 
(generally  assume  that  the  Princeps  was  Hadriaaait 
bat  it  ia  immaterial  whether  it  was  Hadrianns  or 
Trajanna,  ao  £sr  aa  ooocema  the  biography  of 
Suetonius.  Hadihttua.  who  was  apparently  of  a 
jcal'Miii  disposition,  deprived  of  their  offieea  at  the 
sanifi  tune,  bepticius  Ciaiu-t,  wiu>  waa 
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Pmptorio,  Suetonio*  Tranquillui,  and  manjothen, 
on  the  ground  of  aMocUdng  with  SabinA  the 
Mperor't  wife,  withMt  hk  pmnianoB,  and  ap- 
parently durinff  the  emperor's  absence  in  Britnin, 
on  iermt  of  more  familiarity  than  was  cou&lsteut 
•mink  vMpeet  to  ihmimpmal  h— AoM.  (Spvtfaa. 

JIadrian.  ell). 

SuetMiina  wrote  many  worka,  a  list  of  which  is 
fri^  in  Ba*m  (a.  «  TirfywM^).  Da  Lndk 
( i ra*»coruni,  lib.  i.  ;  Dc  Spfctactilis  et  Certamini- 
baa  Ri^T^iT^"""],  libh ii.;  i>e  Aaoo Komaao,  lib.  i.; 
DiB  Nolk,  OB  lh«  BolM  €r  tmA»  vnd  te  writiiig, 
which  may  have  been  a  treatise  on  the  Roman  short 
hand  ;  De  Ciceroois  Republica ;  De  Nominibtta 
propriia  et  de  Oeneribaa  Vettium  ;  De  Vodlma  nali 
ominis ;  De  Roma  ejuaqM  Iwtitutis  et  Moribna, 
libri  iL  ;  Historiac  Cacsanim,  libri  Octo ;  Stem- 
ma  illustrium  llomanoruni.  11c  also  wrote  some 
Otbar  works  of  which  fragments  have  been  dia* 
covered :  De  Re^ribus,  libri  iii.  ;  Dp  Institntione 
Officioram  }  De  Keboa  Variis  ;  and  other*.  There 
■■••lil«grtn«,aid  MbM  to  8— Iwrfia,  Vitae 
T>uodecim  Caesanim.  or  the  twflve  Iinp<Tator5,  of 
whom  Um  first  ia  C.  Julias  Caesar  and  the  last  is 
DnaWnt  Libar  da  iBaalrilnn  fliwmlti^  >  — d 
f iihar  rtci  Claris  RhaloribM  ;  nfithor  nf  which  ia 
coataiaad  in  the  list  of  Mdaa ;  Vita  Teventii,  Uo- 
ntii,'  Perni,  Liwani,  JnfwalM,  Fttaii  Ifi^ocii, 
which       Mt  Bol  iadadad  it  Ih*  Midogw  «f 

Suidas. 

The  chief  work  of  Suetonius  is  his  lives  of  the 
Caesars  which,  as  it  appears,  wanfOWCiBM  dbtri- 
buicd  in  eight  books,astheyare in  some nanMripts. 
The  authohtiea  which  he  followed  for  th*  imral 
Vnm  kvr*  Immi  dUigwidy  enmined  bj  AngtMtu 

Kraute  (De  SneioHti  TraurjUiUi  Fontifmi  rt  Auriorv- 
laic,  Btflin,  l&il).    Kxauae  gives  some  reasons 

writiiiiTS  of  Tacitus,  and  ho  argues,  that  as  Tacitus 
did  not  write  his  annals  before  a.  o.  117«  ia  which 
yw  Hadim  neceeded  ^ajan*  SotloidBi  dM  oat 
wfita  the  lives  of  the  Caettrs  before  a.  d.  120. 
This  is  not  very  satisfactory,  though  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  there  aremanv  expressions  in  Suetonius, 
which  closely  iWMlUt  me  expressiona  in  Tadttia ; 
and  Suetonius,  a  grainninri.ni  Cgrammaticus),  was 
liltely  enough  to  copy  particular  phxasea.  Indeed 

OuHiiBim  oili  mMM  8  tiiwwuiiHi  tad  other 

doctmientary  evidence  in  the  very  words,  which 
Taeitaa  aa  a  gaaenl  rule  did  not.  These  lives  of 
(taiioniBa  are  adtind  do  aot  ■flbellobo  lAMflinli 
they  are  rather  anecdotical,  and  in  the  nattirn  of 
Mteoiraa  pour  aenrir.    Uia  '^'^^j^^^ 

those  of  their  freedmen,  ^stob^OMliaBet,  Testa- 
ments, and  other  docomenta  of  that  kind  ;  public 
documents,  as  Senatusconsulta,  Fasti,  inscriptions, 
and  the  Acta  of  the  Senate  and  the  people  ;  also 
the  firoek  and  Roman  writt-rs  on  Roman  history. 
Ue  also  learned  much  from  conversation  with  those 
vho  veto  (dder  than  himself,  he  would  know 
iOMthing  of  Titus  and  Domitian  at  least,  as  he 
maayoong  man  daring  their  reign.  Suetonius 
doMMl  a&irtha  ohnadogied  Mdv  ia  Ms  Lboa, 
laikt  groups  together  many  things  of  the  same 
Und,  aa  he  aaya  himseU'  (AmgmtUu,  c  9).  His 
lai^:uags  ia  Teiy  fariif  asd  pneiaei  oiwaollati 
•eure,  without  any  alToctation  of  ornament.  lie 
oartainly  tells  a  prodigious  number  of  scandalous 
aaoedoteo  about  the  Caeaaia,  bat  tb«pe  was  plenty 
l»lBiAnttei}aBAif  ht  did  not  dMW  to 
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suppress  those  anecdotes  which  he  believed  to  be 
true,  that  la  no  inpatatioa  on  Ue  Teiaeity.   As  a 

great  collectkn  of  facts  of  all  kinds,  the  work  on 
the  Caesars  is  invaluable  for  the  historian  of  this 
period.  His  judgment  and  his  honesty  have  both 
been  attadnd  1^  some  modem  critics ;  but  we 
are  of  the  same  opinion  as  Kranse  that  on  both 
grounds  a  careful  study  of  his.  work  will  justify 
him.  Tho  Mendahip  of  the  yooafar  TOaias  is 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  integrity  of  Suetonius, 
and  Vopiscoa,  no  great  iwthority,  it  is  true,  calle 
him  a  BMel  aeeanto  ud  faipamd  writer  (Flar. 
Vopisc.  Firmus^  c.  1 ;  compare  the  Life  nf  Probus, 
c.  2).  Those  who  attack  the  credit  of  Suetoniae 
nraH  eeadoel  ^  aaeah  with  mora  ability  and 
judgment  than  H.  Heisen  in  his  absurd  essay* 
entitled  Dissertatio  de  Impcratoria  mnjestate  a 
primia  Historiae  Augustae  condiioribus  indignis- 
sime  habita.**  {Syv^.  LiU.  Bremen,  tom.  iL  ill) 
The  tre.ui^e  De  lUustribiis  (Jmrnmaticis  and 
tliat  Dc  C  iuriti  Uhetoribus  are  probably  only  parte 
of  a  larger  work,  for  HieronynMf  Mjrt  fai  a  toiler 
to  Desidenus,  *'  I  liave  written  a  treatise  on  illus- 
trioaa  men  from  the  time  of  the  Apostka  to  oar 
onm  aga,  fwitaHiia  tinveb  TVnqfimhie  nd  tha 

Greek  Apollonius. '  (Casaubon's  note  on  tho 
title  of  the  work  De  Illastribus  Grammaticis.) 
Thiettwo  maifaee  eonlda  a  fsw  Ui^phica]  and 
other  notices,  that  are  occasionally  useful.  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  the  few  scanty  lives  of  the 
Latin  poets,  already  enumerated,  belonged  to  a 
larger  work  Do  Poetis.  If  this  conjoelan  be  true, 
the  short  notice  of  tin-  eljpr  Plinius  may  not  be  by 
Suetonius,  and  Casaubon  will  not  allow  it  to  bis 
his.  jBat  tlto  opinion  M  to  the  book  De  Poetis  io 
merely  a  conj-'cture.  A  work  entitled  De  Viris 
lllastribaa,  which  has  been  attributed  both  to 
flaetoaine  tad  the  younger  Pliniaa,  ie  aew  aani^ 
moosly  aRsigned  to  Aurrlins  Victor. 

The  editions  of  Suetonius  are  YOiy  numerooi. 
BeCise  a*  0*  1500*  fifteen  oditfoas  bad  appeand, 
a  proof  that  the  Lives  of  the  Caesars  were  favourite 
reading.  The  oldest  edition  with  a  date  is  that  of 
Rome,  1470,  folio.  The  best  of  the  early  editions 
is  that  of  1.  Casaubon,  Geneva,  1595,  and  Parii^ 
IGIO.  A  small  edition  by  J.  Schild,  Ix»iden, 
l(i47,  contains  a  M'lection  ot  useful  notes.  One  of 
the  most  useful  editiona  ie  that  by  P.  Bormana, 
Amsterdam,  1736,  2  vols.  4to.,  with  a  feli-ctinn  of 
notes  bom  the  principal  commentators,  the  fragmenta 
of  Saetoaiaii  aMevMioai  triliiAiip  to  tte  Owenrei 

tables  of  the  coins  of  the?  Caesars,  and  a  copious 
index.  One  of  the  latest  editions  ia  that  of  Raimi- 
terlea-OarffM,  Leipaig,  1816,  8  8f«.,  which 
was  again  tditod  kf  aB.HaM»  Biik»1898,  3 
vols.  8vo. 

There  b  an  EtagHeh  translation  of  the  Twelve 

Caesars  by  the  industrious  translator,  Philemon 
Holland,  London,  1  Sn(7,  folio.  Besides  these  there 
are  four  other  English  trontilations,  the  last  of  which 
is  by  A.  Thomson,  London,  17M»  9n^  **witli 
annotations  and  a  review  of  the  government  and 
literature  of  the  different  periods."  There  are  trana- 
Utions  in  ItaliMi  fteiiih,  8p■dri^  DBldb,OonMU» 
and  Danish. 

Biihr'e  OuduclUe  <Ur  KomtAm  IMurattar  con- 
tofao  iba  «Uef  nAnneet  fcrliw  fitonlam  of  8n»> 
tnniii<^.  [G.  L.] 

SUF£'NAa»  M.  NCXNIUS,  wa«  tribune  of 
the  ^bi  in  a.  a.  8C»  aad  in  oonjanctton  with  his 
wiHigMa  a  OMa  Mi  PtoriBl^  prevented  tha 
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comiilar  flooltk  from  being  keM,  in  omtaqtMiM* 

fif  which  an  intcrrecrnum  enstiod  and  thus  Pompey 
luid  Crauus  were  elected  consuk.  On  account  of 
tMr  vielnt  ooodncl  tetlNir  Iribuiite  flofiniM  and 
his  ceOeaguee  were  bronffht  to  trial  in  u.  c.  B4 
ProdUus  was  condemned,  but  Sufiena*  and  Cato 
were  acquitted  through  the  infliMMa  of  Ponpey. 
Bufsnaa  wu  propraetor  in  b.  c.  51,  in  one  of  the  pro- 
Tincf'H  in  the  nf  ighbourhood  of  Cilicia,  mad  on  the 
bceaking  out  of  the  civil  war  two  years  afterwards, 
he  it  mentioned  as  one  of  Ponippy'e  generals. 
(Ck  .  AtK  iy.  \'>.  §  I.  vi.  1.  §  i:i,  viii.  15.  <S  3.) 
He  appears  to  be  the  tiameaii  the  Nonius,  who  wnn 
IWMtBt  at  Um  batdeof  Phanalia,  and  who  sought 
to  encourn-'  his  party  aftor  their  defeat  by  remftrk- 
ing  that  seven  tsu^s  were  left  in  the  camp  of 
Plmpey;  when  Ckm  WfXkA,  **It  wndd  ba 
yney  well  if  wo  wan  fsbting  with  Jaak4ftwa»** 
(Plut.  Ck,  38.) 

There  are  coina  of  ana  SeZa  NAuiu  Safcuas^  a 
spociinen  of  which  is  subjoined.  On  the  ob\  erse  is 
the  bead  of  Saturn  and  on  the  mane  a  woman 
seated  whom  Victor;  is  in  the  act  of  crowning.  On 
the  reverse  w»  nad  tmx.  MONi.  PR.  L.  V.  P.  v ; 
the  latter  letters  are  intf^rprctcd  either  }>rn<lf)r  or 
primuM  ludot  vUicos  vuUtcos/cdL  ^Eckhcl,  \ol.  t. 
]l^  281,963.) 


oonf  OF  Mnc  noimft  simDtA& 

SUIDAS  {Xoviias).  A  Greek  Lexicon  is  ex- 
tant ind«r  laa  oanw  of  Siridaa,  bat  nothing  is 
known  of  the  compiler.  A  Suidas  is  mentioned  by 
Btmbo  (p.  32d,  ed.  Caaaub.)  as  the  author  of  a 
hfetaty  ef  Tbeaaaty,  and  fUa  warit  li  alto  dted  by 
thr  scholiast  on  .A  pollonint  Rhodins,  nr.d  hy  Ste- 
pbanus  of  nyzantiiiffi  («.  vo.  "Afwpos^  AmSmvii, 
/V(^.  Sirph.)'  It  it  net  Kkaly  that  thia  Snidaa  is 
tba  mthor  of  the  Lexicon  ;  but  no  certain  corx  hi- 
non  as  to  the  age  of  the  compiler  can  be  derived 
firom  passages  in  the  work,  which  undoubtedly 
wava  written  long  after  the  time  of  Stephanus  of 
Byzantium,  for  the  work  ninv  have  rrroivfd  nu- 
merous iiiterpoUtions  and  additions.  Kustatiiius, 
wbo  litad  tboBt  tha  end  of  the  twalfth  oantnry 
A.  D.,  quotes  thf  Lericnn  of  Suidas.  The  article 
Adam  {'AStifi)  contains  a  chroaological  epitome, 
wUdi  anda  with  tba  emperar  Jroaomaa  Enniaeea, 

wbo  die4l  A.  n.  974  ;  and  in  th"  :niirlo  Con^tin- 
tinople  (HttftfTorruv^oAa)  are  mentioned  Basi- 
ailina  tba  second,  and  OoDatantino,  wbo  anaeaadad 

Joannes  Zimisces.  A  remark  mider  the  article 
Polyeuctus  (IIoA^iNcros)  shows  that  the  writer  of 
that  remark  was  contemporaneoas  with  the  Patri- 
arch  Polyeuctus  (^7«V(to  koX  xaS"  i)ijias  woX^tvK- 
TOf,  9ic.)  who  succeeded  Theophylactuei,  A.  D.  95fi 
{note  of  Reineeius) ;  hut  the  date  9^6  is  given  by 
oCber  aBthoritaM.  This  passaire  which  Reiooaias 
assumes  to  prove  the  period  of  the  author  of  the 
Lexicon,  merely  proves  the  period  ot  the  writer 
who  nada  Um  rannilt  %  and  bo  umj  bo  eiAer  tlM 
author  of  the  Lexicon  or  an  inti-rpolator.  But  thtTe 
are  poatagea  in  the  i^eKknn  which  leiier  oTaa  to  a 
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later  date  («.  «r.  l^4f»ti  Aifvpm  ;  ^JHytwi^n', 

for  Michael  Psellus  is  quoted,  and  P&pHus  live-i  c 
the  close  of  the  elarenth  otsxtaxy  Ju  o.  (See  '2» 
mam  on  tiieao  woida  in  Oaialbid^  edition.) 

The  liOxicon  nf  Suidas  is  a  dictioiiarv  of  week 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  with  'aaaa» 
pecidSuitiea  of  arrangement ;  bat  it  '•**"*^im  br^ 
words  which  are  found  in  dictionotieaof  lnnfi^«\ 
and  also  names  of  persons  and  placeiE,  with  ertrv-» 
from  ancient  Greek  writers,  gnuumaiiana,  Acholaru 
and  lexioc^phers.  and  aana  flsiBMin  fraa  katrj 

Greek  writers.  The  namoH  of  persons  comprel-  : 
both  persons  who  are  mentioned  in  sacred  aad  ^ 
profane  history,  wldc^  ahowa  that  if  likm  woti:  v 
by  one  hand,  it  is  by  a  Christian  ;  bt;r  .  re  i* 
inconsistoncj  in  supposing  that  tiie  orig;iaai  of  oc 
Laodeonwindi  nowgoesnndartiboannwof  SnilHk 
is  a  Wide  of  earlier  date  even  ihan  the  time  d\ 
Stephnm  of  Bjaaatiom,  and  that  it  received  he^ 
wtieeirioni  Iran  wno  ivriona  banda.  No  w«fi 
conceived  plan  has  been  dio  baais  of  thia  wnric :  i:  | 
ta  incomplete  as  to  the  number  of  articles,  and  n- 
oecdingly  irregtdar  and  unequal  in  the  extcutitm. 
Some  articles  are  pretty  complete,  others  coittaia 
no  information  at  all.  As  to  the  binsrraphical  no- 
tices it  has  been  conjectured  that  ^Suidas  or  t^ 
compiior  got  them  all  from  one  aonm^  wfcfck,  it  is 
further  snpp*"ifd,  may  be  the  Onomatoloco^  or 
Piaax  of  Hesychius  of  Miletoa ;  fior  it  ia  aaid  ia 
SiddM  (». «.  'iMxtos\  of  which  tbia  book  m  m 
epitome  but  it  is  an  incorrect  intciyntetk«  to 
conclude  that  Snidaa  means  to  say  that  bis  wiwfc 
is  on  epitono  of  tbo  Onanatologos  (or  rtral  <r»e 
db  waiMf  ivofUKrTaey\  which  wonid  bo  nMn)ifr»iiy 
frlse:  he  means  to  say  that  the  work  in  nse  at  thi 
time  when  he  wrote  was  an  epitome  of  the  Ooe- 
mntologos. 

The  bchnliast  on  Aristophanes  has  been  freehr 
used  in  the  compilation  of  this  Lexkon.  The 
extracto  from  ancient  Greek  writata  mo  yterj 
merotis,  but  the  names  of  the  writers  are  fre<|wnt!y 
omitted.  These  extracte  bava  sometiniea  no  vdet- 
eoeatothe  taioof  tbo«itialo,nnd  bnvo  bo  appli- 
cation to  it  ;  n  circumstance  probably  owing  if- 
numerous  inttfpofauiona  made  in  tho  mannscript 
copies  of  the  Lexiceo.  A  want  of  critictsm  pefh 
vades  tho  whole  work,  or  ntbar  excessive  cnr*  !^ 
ness,  as  in  the  case  of  the  name  Sevenu  {2«€nf^ 
and  KUster's  note).  The  article  Alynttea  ('AA»- 
drrtis)  is  anotbar  bMtaBoa^ od than  an odbanif 
a  like  kind. 

There  is  prefixed  to  the  editions  of  Suidas  tee 
following  notice :  — filw  npim  $iMkU»  Saeflli^ 
ol  8»  <TvvTai,au.ivoi  rouro  Si'5p«j  <T6<i>ot,  which  n 
followed  by  a  list  of  twelve  namea.  Aa  to  tte 
titla,  aoo  «bo  nmarito  of  Hariaa. 

The  Lexicon  of  Suidas,  thoutrh  without  rr  n't  n» ! 
its  execution,  is  valuable  both  for  the  literary  huxetj 
of  antiquity,  ftr  tbo  oapliiwuion  of  words,  and  kt 
the  citations  from  many  ancient  writcrji ;  and  a  pro- 
digious amount  of  critical  labour  has  bei-n  he'!r>  .-.-(>d 
upon  it  Many  emendations  have  been  m^iue  o& 
the  text  by  Toup  and  others. 

The  first  edition  of  Suidas  was  by  Demetniu 
Cbalcondylas,  Milan,  1499,  foL,  without  a  LAtui 
version.  The  seomd,  by  tba  aider  Aldaa,  V«•ie^ 
1514,  foL,  is  aUo  without  a  L  itin  versiitrn  :  tl»is 
edition  was  reprinted  by  Froben,  Bak,  1644,  kL, 
whh  aaaia  aMwatiana.  Tbn  Ihat  latin  tianJaiiw 
of  Suidas  was  mml  •  by  MicTon.  Wnif.  Bale,  IinJ, 
15ttl,  foL  The  hnt  edition,  which  roiitainwi  heth 
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he  Greek  text  niTl  a  Latin  version,  was  by  Aemi- 
lus  Portus,  Gcoeva,  1619,  2  vols.  foL,  and  1630, 
rith  s  new  iHle.  TIm  Latin  mion  k  nid  to  be 
tettfr  thnn  WolPs. 

The  edition  of  L.  Kuster  appeared  at  Cambridge, 
l705,  8  ^ob.  ftiHo.  The  Mi  of  thia  edHkm  is 
lot  the  Editio  Princeps,  Imt  that  of  Portns.  Klister 
rorrected  the  text  with  the  aid  of  tbe  MiiSw,  added 
lumeroiu  good  notes,  and  improrad  die  VMiIoii  of 
Pflttoa.  But  Iw  dtolt  with  the  Greek  text  rather 
il  SB  arhitrnry  way,  and  rejected  all  that  he  con 
ridered  to  be  interpolated.  J.  Gronorias  made  an 
itt<ick  on  Kiister's  edition,  to  which  Kiister  re- 
plied. The  preface  of  Kiialer  cartdni  n  diMertar 
tion  on  Suidas. 

The  edMen  ef  Suidas  hf  T.  Gaisford,  in  three 
handsome  vohimes  folio,  appeared  at  Oxford  in 
1834.  The  fiiat  two  Tolumes  contain  the  text 
widient  n  Lalfai  vcnien,  and  the  notoa,  whieh  are 
chiefly  selected  from  Kiister  and  others.  The  third 
voltune  contains  **  Index  Ktuterianns  Rerum  et 
nomMSB  JrloptionnD  iimB  ezm  aeneai  muuu  in 
Suid*tl*Bxico(K.'ciirrunt **  Index  01o<winim  Per- 
aonanira  Verborumque  notatu  dignionunj"^  and 

Index  Scriptonun  a  Soida  dtatondB.**  In  hia 
panfiMe  Gaisford  states,  that  he  used  nearly  the 
«\me  MSS.  as  Kiister,  but  that  Kiister  was  care* 
less  in  noting  the  reading  of  the  MSS.  Gaisford 
haa  givm  the  Tarious  readings  of  the  best  MS., 
and  those  of  the  edition  of  Chalcondylas,  Kiister 
adopted  many  of  the  emendations  of  Portus  with- 
a«l  ndcMwledgnMnt,  and  he  b  accused  generally 
of  borrowing  witho«t  ovaing  whan  ha  got  his 
matter  from. 

Thn  •dMon  af  O.BenMy,  4ta  Halk,  18S4, 

fflBtohH  a  Latin  version.  It  is  founded  on  the 
•dMoa  «f  Gaisford,  as  appean  from  the  title  — 
^  Or.  A  Lat.  ad  Bitow  uttlinwiim  libtannn  amctoiB, 
post  Th.  Gaisford  MMMi  et  ndiiol.  critfe.  isflraxit 

Odf.  Berahardy.** 

There  are  said  to  ha  two  nnpnblished  extracts 
from  an  epitome  of  Snidaa,  by  Thomas  of  Crete, 
and  by  M.icarius  !IieroTnonachti«,  the  brother  of 
l^Iicephorus  Gregonw.    As  to  the  Latin  translation 
of  Suidas,  said  to  have  been  made  by  Robert  Oros- 
tete,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  died  in  125.3,  see 
Fabric  BibL  Orate,  vol.  vi.  p.  402.       [G.  L.J 
SUrLLItlSCAESONrNUS.  [CAnomMoa.] 
SUI'LLIUS  NKUULI'NUS.  [NRaoumM.] 
8UI'LL1US  UUFUS.  [RuFoa.! 
BVLCA,  Q.  BABTOn^  wt  «f  tb»  Bwu 
smbaisadon^  MBl  to  Pkllli/  hi  %ypt»  fai  B.  c 
173.   (Ut.  xUL  6.) 

SULLA,  the  name  of  a  patridan  fimrily  of  the 
Cornelia  L"'ns.  This  fiunilv  was  originally  called 
Rufinus  IHurrNUs],  and  the  first  member  of  it 
who  obtained  the  name  of  Sulla  was  P.  Cornelius 
SbDii,  who  Wia  fiamen  dialis  and  praetor  in  the 
second  Punic  war.  [See  below,  No.  l.J  This  was 
atatad  by  the  dictator  Sulla,  in  the  se«)Dd  book  of 
Ua  CwMWtoiiaa  (OelL  i.  12),  and  is  corrobontod 
by  I,ivy  and  other  authorities.  Plutarch  there- 
fore has  made  a  mistake  in  saying  that  the  dio- 
tsler  Mb  hid  lldB  anme  given  to  Mm  fimn  a 
personal  pacdhlitf.  (Pint.  Suf!.  ±)  The  origin  of 
the  name  ia  MiHfWH-  Drumann,  and  most  mo- 
dem writers,  snpfMiee  that  It  ia  n  imd  of  the  anna 
■ijinification  as  Hofus  or  Rofiniia,  and  refers  simply 
to  th  •  red  colour  of  the  hair  or  the  complexion ; 
and  i'lutarch  appears  to  have  nndentood  the  word 
tohntf  thiitomriiV,  rinco  ha  mImm  thnt 


the  dictator  received  the  name  of  Sulla  in  con- 
sequence of  his  face  being  snotted  with  rough  red 
bletdiea  fntenpened  with  too  white.  Maenbtna 

(S'lf.  I.  17)  gives  quite  a  diflTerent  ex]>lntiati'in,  nnd 
derives  the  word  from  Sibylla,  which  he  says  was 
l^iven  to  P.  Comelins  Rvftnaa,  became  he  was  the 
first  to  introduce  the  ct'lel>rati<>n  of  the  Ludi  Apol- 
linaree  in  accordance  with  the  commands  of  the 
SibylBae  hooka,  and  Aal  this  surname  Sibylla  waa 
afterwards  shortened  into  Sylla.  This  explanation 
of  the  word  is  repeated  by  Charisius  (/«*<.  dram. 

1.  20) ;  but,  independent  of  other  objections,  it 
muHt  be  n'jected  on  the  authority  of  QaiatUian  (L 
4.  8 -j),  who  classes  SiiHa  with  other  cognomens, 
wliich  oweil  their  origin  to  ccrUtin  bodily  pecu- 
liaritieH.  Some  modem  writers,  such  as  Cortius 
(ad  Sail.  CiUU.  5),  regard  Sulla  as  a  diminiitive  of 
Sura,  which  was  a  cognomen  in  several  Roman 
gen  tee  tStnu],  and  wa  aia  diapooed  toaeeept  thia  aa 
the  most  probablr"  explanation  of  the  word.  It  would 
be  formed  from  Sura  on  the  Mme  analogy  as  futUa 

fMwtm,  and  tuuihu  from  Imtr  ( comp.  Schnei- 
der, Elementarlt  hri-  <h  r  htt'  tiii'clifu  Sj, rat  he,  vol.  i. 
pw  47,  &c.).  There  is  no  authority  for  writing  the 
woid  Sylla,  aa  ia  done  by  many  modem  writers. 
On  coins  and  inscriptioBa  «•  alwnja  find  8dn  or 
Sulla,  never  Sylla. 

1.  P.  CoRNKUUH  (RuriNCs)  Sulla,  the  great- 
grandfather of  the  dictator  SoUa,  and  the  grandson 
of  P.  Cornelius  Hufinus,  who  was  twice  consul  in 
the Samnite  wars.  [Rukknus,  Cobneliur,  No.  2.J 
His  fiither  is  not  mentioned.  He  waai  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  the  first  of  the  family  who 
bore  the  snroame  of  Sulla.  Ue  was  Bamen  dialis, 
and  llkeirita  pwetoi  wbanoa  and  peregrinna  in 
II.  r.  212.  The  praetor  of  the  preceding  year,  M. 
Attiiias,  had  handed  over  to  him  certain  sacred 
Totaea  of  the  eeer  Blareias,  partly  referring  to  the 
past  and  partly  to  the  future,  and  which  com- 
manded the  Romans,  among  other  thitigs,  to  insti- 
tute an  annual  festival  in  honour  of  ApuUo.  L  poii 
this  the  8  -nate  ordered  the  deoanvili  to  COOmilt 
the  Sibylline  liooks  and  as  these  gave  the  R.nme 
command,  Sulk  pref^ided  over  the  first  Ludi  Apol- 
linaraa,  wMA  were  celebrated  this  year  in  the 
circns  maximn*.  (Liv.  xxv.  2,  3,  12,  1    32,  41.) 

2.  P.  CuR.sKLius  Sulla,  the  axm  of  No.  1,  and 
the  grandfirther  of  the  dktotar  Sirik,  «M  malar 
in  B.  c.  1 8f>,  when  he  obtoioid  Sidly  W  hk  ptO> 
Tince.  (LiT.  xxxix.  6,  8.) 

Si  ftOL  CoMixuiiB  SvLtA^  tho  hiolher  of  Nou 

2,  was  tnte  of  tho  ten  commi8sioner%  who  was  sent 
tho  aenato  fato  Macedonia,  in  b.  c.  I G7,  after 
oaiqneet  of  Perseus,  in  order  to  arrange  the 

aiTairs  of  that  country,  in  conjuneliea  wnk  L. 
Aemilius  Paolus.  (Liv^  xlv.  17.) 

4.  L.  CuRNKLius  Sulla,  the  son  of  No.  2,  and 
the  father  of  llw  dictator  Sulla,  lived  k  obicnrirr, 
and  left  hk  wm  onlj  n  ikadiar  fortnao.  (Flit. 

6WA  1 ). 

5.  L.  CoBmuiNi  SoLLA  Fttnc  the  dietetor, 

was  bom  in  B.  c.  138.  Like  most  other  great 
men,  he  was  the  architect  of  his  own  fortunes. 
Ho  pBHBuJ  ncidMr  ef  tho  two  grant  advantagea 
which  .secured  for  the  Roman  nobles  easy  access 
to  the  honours  of  the  commonwealth,  an  ilinstriooa 
•neaeliy  and  hereditary  wealth.  Hia  father  had 
left  hini  aa  anHiH  a  prepertj  Aat  he  paid  for  his 
lodgings  Tery  little  more  than  a  fircedman  who 
lived  in  the  some  house  with  him.  But  still  hie 
tooMM  vwn  arfloMBt  to  iMm  for  him  a  nod 
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cdneation.  He  Btndied  the  Qxeek  and  Roman 
Hteratuie  with  diligence  and  nioeen,  and  appear* 
eariy  to  hare  imbibBd  that  lore  for  litenton  and 
art  by  which  he  was  distinjjiiished  throughout  his 
life.  At  the  same  time  that  he  was  cultivating 
kit  nfad,  1m  wm  also  indulging  his  MMMk  He 
paierd  a  great  part  of  bis  time  in  the  company  nf 
aeton  ud  actxeues;  he  was  fond  of  wine  and 
moMD}  Md  Im  cmtinoai  to  pmM  Ui  pkMona 
with  as  much  eagerness  as  his  ambitious  schemes 
dttwn  to  the  time  of- hie  death,  lie  poawsed 
■n  the  aeeMiipKibflMBli  oA  tB  HMvmwladi 
the  old  Cato  had  been  most  accustomed  to  da> 
ooonoe,  and  he  was  one  o£  thoto  p«ttenia  of  Oredc 
Btotatlto  Mid  if  Gnek  profligacy  wl»  had  begun 
to  make  their  appearance  at  Rome  in  Cato's  time, 
and  had  since  become  more  and  more  common 
among  the  Roman  nobles.  But  Sulla's  love  of 
plaaanra  did  not  absorb  all  his  tam«,  nor  did  it 
MDascuUte  his  mind ;  for  no  Roman  during  the 
latter  days  of  the  republic,  with  the  exception  of 
Julius  CaaMT,  had  »  cknar  jndgment,  a  keener 
discrimination  of  character,  or  a  firmer  will.  The 
troth  of  this  the  Mowiqg  kiitoij  will  abimdaaUj 
fBwa. 

The  slender  property  of  Sulla  was  increased  by 
the  libendity  of  his  step>mother  and  of  a  courtaiao 
BMMd  lOmoOi^  balk  aT  whan  Ml  kte  dl  iMr 
fartni.  ffii  mhom^  ikNik  M  maty  fe  • 


Roman  noble,  now  enabled  him  to  aspire  to  the 
hononn  of  the  atafti^  mA  he  accordingly  became  a 
candidate  for  Ikt  fnaaetorship^  to  which  he  was  I 
elected  for  the  yaar  Bl  a  107.    He  was  nr^h^rri  to 
airry  over  the  cavalry  to  the  consul  C.  Mancu, 
who  had  jost  taken  the  eooMod  of  the  Ji^nrthiaa  | 
war  in  Africa.    Marius  was  not  well  pleased  that 
a  quaestor  had  been  assigned  to  hiin,  who  VM 
only  kaowB  for  Ids  profl^icy,  and  wka  kad  kai  I 
no  experience  in  war ;  but  the  zeal  and  energy  with 
which  SttUa  attended  to  his  new  datiai  soon  rm- 
dvad  UBBvnMlndakilM  aikar,  and  gawd  I 
te  kim  the  imqualified  approbation  of  his  cms- 
mandei^  irtirilhttamlii^  his  preTiona  pceindioss 
against  ktak  Bt  WM  equally  sneeeaafal  in  win*  I 
ning  the  afiedkms  of  the  soldiers.   He  always  al- 
dre«^ed  them  with  the  greatest  kindness,  teirei 
every  opportunity  of  conferring  favours  upon  them, 
was  erer  ready  to  toks  pitl  ki  all  Aa  iests  of  the  I 
camp,  and  at  the  mme  time  never  slu-unk  frm 
sharing  in  all  their  Uboors  and  dangers.  Saij>» 
doakmii  kad  dtnady  tka  aooaalakto  krftot  Wi  I 
eyes,  and  thus  early  did  he  show  that  na  poawsnd 
the  gjzeat  secret  of  a  man^  lacwai  in  a  kaa  ilMk  , 
thii  art  nf  w1iiiiiii[i  Mm  aflhntliiii  nf  kh  ftflii ■  —  I 
Hp  disting-uished  hinisi-lf  at  the  battle  of  Cirta,  ia 
whkh  Jttgurtha  and  liocchua  were  defeated ;  and 
whan  tha  laltor  aalend  into  nmotiatiuiw  wiik 
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king  into  the  bands  of  the  Romans,  tlip  consul  sent 
Sulla  to  Bocchus  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  cnnclii- 
ftion.  It  was  cbiefly  owing  to  the  influence  whicii 
Sulla  had  acqaiied  over  the  mind  if  Bocclnti  that 
t}\<^  l:itt«T,  after  much  hesitation,  was  eventually 
persuaded  to  suciitice  his  ally.  SttUa  carried  Ji> 
p^itim  la  dMm  to  the  mmft  of  Blarhttk  f  Juotm* 
TiiA.]  The  quaestor  shared  with  the  consul  the 
slory  of  bringing  thia  war  to  a  conclusion;  and 
Svdlft  }dmgd£wmm prond  of  hia  than  in  the  toe- 
COM,  that  1m  had  t  seal  ring  engraved,  representing 
tb«  surrender  of  Jngurtha,  which  ho  continaod  to 
wear  till  the  day  of  his  death. 

Italy  was  now  threatened  with  an  innMion  hj 
the  vnRt  hordes  of  th?  Cimhri  and  Tentones,  whn 
had  already  destroyed   several   lioman  armies, 
l^arius  was  accordingly  aoaia  raised  to  the  con- 
aulship,  which  he  held  for  four  years  in  Miccession. 
SLC  104 — 101.    In  the  first  of  these  jeara  Sulla 
Mrv«dnd«MMiiMMkpite,  and  in  Oo  neoni 
as  tribnnus  roilitam,  and  in  each  year  gained  great 
diatinctioa  bj  his  mililan'  lerrices.   Bat  towaxds 
ih»  mA  of  &  Ck  IM,  or  tte  heginning  of  &&  IN; 
tha  tfood  understandinc:  which  had  hitherto  pre- 
"▼wled  between  Mnrins  and  Sulla  was  interrupted, 
the  former  being  j<  .l1<hih,  Bays  Plutarch,  of  the 
tiring  frme  of  bis  officer.   Sulla  MNrdingly  left 
ICanns  in  b.  r.  IOC,  in  order  to  serve  under  his 
ooUci^e  Q.  Catulus  with  whom  he  had  still 
groalor  oppoctnities  of  gaining  distinction,  as  Ca- 
tulus  was  not  much  of  a  general,  and  was  th'-reforo 
villinir  to  entrust  the  chief  management  of  the  wiir 
to  BuUa.  The  latter  redaeod  iofml  Alpine  tribeo 
to  Bohjectinn.  and  tnnk  such  good  care  to  keep  his 
troopa  supplied  with  proniioni,  that  on  one  oc- 
CMdott  ho  woo  able  to  veUofo  tiM  mnaj  Marias 
as  well  as  his  own,  a  circum»taiice  which,  as  Sulla 
aaid  in  bis  memoirs,  greatly  annoyed  Marius. 
Solla  fought  in  tho  deefme  battle,  by  which  the 
barbarians  were  destroyed  in  a.  o;  lOL  £Cati7- 
Lr  s,  No.  3  ;  Marr's  p.  956.] 

Sulia  now  returned  to  Rome,  and  appears  to 
hata  lhai  qaietly  for  some  years  Wtthout  taking 
any  part  in  public  affnir*!.  He  became  a  candidate 
for  the  pxaetorship  for  the  year  b.  c.  94,  but  failed. 
Aoiaidfaw  to  his  own  stateaieBt  he  loot  hu  election 
because  the  people  were  disappointed  at  his  not 
having  pcerioaaly  offmd  himself  for  the  aedile- 
ikipt  SBMO  tfw]r  had  heon  loohia^  fcrward  to  a 
s|dendid  exhibition  of  African  wild  beasts  in  the 
aedilician  games  of  the  friend  of  Bocchus.  In  the 
IbHowing  year,  however,  ho  was  mors  meeessfuL 
Ho  distributed  money  among  Uie  people  with  a 
liberal  hand,  and  thus  gained  the  praetorship  for 
B.C.  93.  In  this  office  he  gratified  the  wishes  of 
the  people  by  exhibiting  in  ua  Ladi  ApoDinares  a 
hundred  African  lions,  who  were  put  to  death  in 
the  circus  by  archers  whom  Bocchus  bad  scut  for 
the  purpose. 

In  the  following  year,  B.  c.  92,  Sulla  was 
•snt  as  propraetor  into  Ciiicia,  and  was  espe- 
drifyesoiaisrfeBed  bjr  soiala  to  fmoia  Alio- 
hunines  to  his  kingdom  of  Cappadocia,  from  which 
he  bad  been  expelled  by  Mithridatea.  Although 
Solla  had  not  the  command  of  a  large  force,  be 
laelwHh  complete  success.  He  defeated  Oordios, 
the  general  of  Alithridates  in  Cappadocia,  end 
placed  Ariobarzanes  again  on  the  throne.  His 
success  attracted  the  attenliiB  of  Anaosi*  hing  of 
Parthia,  who  accordinply  sent  an  embassy  to  him 
to  ndicit  the  alliance  of  the  iioman  people.  Solla 
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was  tho  lint  Roman  general  who  had  any  official 

intercourse  with  the  Partliians,  and  he  received 
the  ambassadors  with  the  same  pride  and  arro- 
gance as  the  BoaMI  gmerals  were  accuslOBMd  la 
exhibit  to  the  representatives  of  all  foreitrn  powers. 
Soon  after  this  interview  Sulia  returned  to  liome, 
iHun  ho  was  tiuialeBed  famaSl  hjCOsnoa* 

rinus  with  nn  impeachment  fbr  nalvMBiioay  hvl 
the  aocuaation  was  dropped. 
Tho  cuBilly  helweoB  Ifarins  and  SaHa  now 

<issumed  a  more  deadly  form.  Sulla's  ability  and 
increasing  reputation  had  ahready  led  the  aristocra- 
tical  party  to  look  up  to  him  as  one  of  their  leaders, 
and  thus  political  animosity  was  added  to  privala 
hatrfil.  In  addition  to  this  Marius  and  Sulla  were 
both  anxious  to  obtain  the  command  of  the  im- 
pending war  against  MithridalSo ;  aad  tto  success 
which  attended  Sulla's  recent  operations  in  the 
East  had  increased  his  popularity, and  pointed  him 
oat  aa  the  iMOt  soilalilo  penoa  ibr  diis  important 
command.  About  this  time  Pocchus  erectod  in 
the  Cs|Mt<4  gilded  figures,  representing  the  sur- 
tmSm  of  Jvgvrdm  to  Solla,  at  whidi  Marino  wao 
so  enraged  that  he  could  scarcely  be  prevented 
from  removing  them  by  force.  The  exasperation 
of  both  parties  became  so  violent  that  they  nearly 
had  recourse  to  amis  against  each  other ;  but  the 
breaking  out  of  thf  Sexial  War,  and  the  immediate 
danger  to  whicii  liome  was  now  exposed,  hushed 
all  private  quando,  and  mado  all  parties  hiiht 
alike  for  their  own  preservation  and  that  of  the 
republic  Never  bad  Rome  greater  need  of  the 
ssrvieea  of  aU  her  geBonU^  and  Ifarias  and  Solla 
both  took  an  active  part  in  the  war  apainst  the 
common  foe.  But  Marius  was  now  advanced  in 
years,  and  did  not  possess  the  anno  activity  either 
of  mind  or  body  as  his  yoiniger  rival.  He  had 
therefore  tho  deep  mortification  of  finding  that  his 
achieremeats  w«b  Acown  into  tho  shado  by  tha 
superior  energy  of  his  former  quaestor,  and  that 
his  fortune  paled  more  and  more  before  the  rising 
sun.  In  B.  c.  90  Sulla  served  as  Icgute  under  the 
canal  L.  Caesar,  but  his  most  biyfiant  exploits 
were  performed  in  the  following  year,  wh»-n  he 
was  legate  of  the  consul  L.  Cato.  In  this  year  ho 
destroyed  the  Campanian  town  of  Stabiae,  defeated 
L.  Chientius  near  Pompeii,  and  reduced  the  Hir- 
piui  to  sabmission.  He  next  penetrated  into  the 
very  heart  of  BaaminRi,  dofcalod  Popias  If  ntihiB,  tha 
leader  of  th.'  Samnitf  s,  and  followed  up  his  victory 
by  the  capture  of  Bovjanufflt  the  chief  town  of 
this  people.  WhUo  ho  dins  earned  glory  by  hia 
enterprises  against  the  enemy,  he  was  equally  suc- 
cessful in  gaining  the  affections  of  his  troo]M.  He 
pardoned  their  excesses,  and  connived  at  their 
crimes  •  and  even  when  thsjpat  to  death  Albinos, 
one  of  his  legates  and  a  man  of  praetorian  rank, 
he  passed  over  the  offence  with  the  remark  that 
his  soldiers  would  figlit  att  the  bettor,  and  atone  for 
their  fault  by  their  courage.  As  the  time  for  the 
consular  oomitia  i^prooched  SuUa  hastened  to 

OIBsnl  for  the  year  &  &       with  <^  Poi^ohia 
Rnfos  as  his  coUeagnai 
The  war  against  Mfthridafeo  had  now  boeooM 

inevitable,  and  the  Social  War  was  not  yet  brought 
to  a  conclusion.  The  senate  assigned  to  Sulla  the 
command  of  the  former,  and  to  his  colleague  Pom- 
peius  tho  eondnct  of  tho  latter.  Marius,  however, 
would  not  resign  without  a  stnieele  to  his  hated 
rival  the  distinction  which  he  had  so  long  coveted ; 
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but  before  he  could  venture  to  wrest  from  SulU 
the  authority  with  which  he  bad  been  entrusted 
hf  die  w»t«,  be  felt  it  neceuary  to  strengthen 
the  populnr  party.  This  he  resolved  to  enVf  t  by 
identifying  hia  interests  with  those  of  the  Italian 
alliaa,  who  had  lateljr  OUaimi  th«  finichiMi  He 
loond  a  rendy  instniment  for  bis  purpose  in  the 
tribune  P.  Siilpicius  Kufos,  a  man  of  ability  and 
«neif7,  bat  omwhafaned  with  MA,  wad  who 
hoped  that  the  spoils  of  the  Mithridatic  war,  of 
which  Marius  promiaed  him  » libenl  ahaie^  wotUd 
nHeve  him  from  bb  embarramwnta.  ThbtribnM 
ftMOidingly  brought  forward  two  rogations,  one  to 
IMll  from  exile  those  persons  who  had  been 
banhhad  in  accordarjce  with  the  Lex  Varia,  on 
account  of  thair  haTing  been  accessory  to  the 
Marsic  war,  and  another,  by  which  the  Italians, 
who  had  just  obtained  the  franchise,  were  to  be 
diatribatod  among  tiM  thirty-fire  tribea.  The 
Italians,  when  they  were  admitted  tn  the  titizenship, 
were  fonoed  into  eight  or  ten  new  tribes,  which 
wm  to  vole  aAor  the  thvtjr-^  dU  onoa,  aad  bgr 

tUt  ■mngement  they  would  ramly  called  upon 
to  tsaraie  their  newly-acquired  rights.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  propoaal  of  SoIpMns  woald  place 
the  whole  political  power  in  their  hands,  as  they 
fisr  outnumbered  the  old  Roman  citizens,  and 
would  thus  have  an  orerwhelming  majority  in 
coeh  tribe.  If  this  propoaition  poaaed  into  a  lex, 
it  was  evident  that  the  new  citizens  out  of  prati- 
tude  would  confer  upon  Mahus  the  command  of 
the  Mithridatic  war.  To  pnvoBt  tho  ttibuM  froBa 
puttinii  these  ropations  to  the  vote,  the  consuls 
declared  a  justitium,  during  which  no  business 
eoold  be  l^aUj  tnmMCitod.  Bat  Sulpicios  was  re- 
solved  to  carry  his  point ;  with  an  anneJ  band  of 
followera  ho  entered  the  fomm  and  called  upon  the 
ooinvla  to  intMnw  tbo  juililiuB  \  wbA  vpon  their 
nfufvil  to  comply  with  his  demand,  he  ordered  his 
satellites  to  draw  their  swords  and  fisll  opon  the  con- 
tola.  Pompeius  eecaped,  but  hit  son  Qnintus, 
who  was  also  the  aon-tn-law  of  Sulk,  was  killed. 
Sulla  himself  only  escaped  liy  taking  refuge  in  the 
house  of  Marius,  which  was  dose  to  the  furuui, 
and  in  order  tonvthialifehowaaoliUgodtoMnaTe 
the  justitium. 

Sulla  quitted  Rome  and  hastened  to  his  army, 
which  was  beaiesiag  Nohu  Tbo  dty  waa  now  in 
the  hands  of  SuTpicius  and  Marius,  and  the  two 
logationa  poaaed  into  laws  without  oppoaition,  as 
w«I  aa  o  third,  eenfaiiug  npon  Mnhiathooom- 
mand  of  the  Mithridatic  war.  Marius  lost  no 
time  in  aendiitg  some  tdbonea  to  assume  on  his 
behalf  ^"-^"^  of  tibo  amy  at  Nda ;  but 
the  soldiers,  who  loTed  Sulla,  and  who  feared  that 
Marius  might  I(»d  another  army  to  Asia,  and  thi<> 
deprive  them  of  their  anticipated  plunder,  stoned 
Ilia  depatiea  to  death.  Sulla  found  his  soldier^ 
ready  to  reispnid  to  liis  wishes  ;  they  called  upon 
him  to  lead  them  to  liome,  and  deliver  the  city 
from  the  tyranta.  Ho  waa  manmm  oaeowagod 
by  favourable  omens  and  dreams,  to  which  hi- 
always  attached  great  importance.  He  therefore 
liaaitalad  no  longer,  hot  at  tbo  head  of  fix  legions 
btoko  np  from  his  encampment  at  NoLv,  and 
Wudbod  towards  the  city.  His  oflicers,  however, 
refhaad  to  lono  against  their  country,  and  all 
quitted  him  with  the  exception  of  one  quaestor. 
This  was  the  first  time  that  a  Roman  had  ever 
marched  at  the  head  of  lioman  troops  against  the 
dvr*  MttiM  vaa  tdun     tnpoM.  8och  wm 


the  reverence  that  the  Hnmans  entertained  fov 
law,  that  it  seems  never  to  have  otx urred  to  hxa 
or  to  his  party  that  SnUa  would  veiktarB  to  dmm 
his  sword  against  the  state.    Mnrius  attemptrHfi  to 
gain  time  for  preparations  by  forbidding^  Suiia  ut 
the  naiM  of  tbo  iMe  to  advance  oj  tethab  Bm 
the  pnietors  who  carried  this  command  riarmw-T 
escaped  being  murdered  by  the  addicra  ;  mai  , 
Manna  aa  ft  kwt  raaeit  offnod  UbM^  to  Aw  alsow  \ 
who  would  join  him.  But  it  was  all  in  vain.  Sii!'-2 
entered  the  citr  without  miM^  difficulMr*  *nd  Mo-  i 
lisa  took  to  ffi|^t  wiHt  Ua  iob  wan  %  fcv  M>  | 
lowers.    Sidla  used  his  victory  with  mc^eratico. 
He  protected  the  city  from  plunder,  and  in  order 
to  restrain  his  troops  he  paased  the  night  in  the 
streets  along  with  hia  eoUeagne.    Only  MBria% 
Sulpicius,  and  ten  others  of  his  bittcrt^st  m  -mi»-s 
were  declared  public  enemies  by  the  aeiiatc  at  hm  ^ 
command,  on  the  gromid  of  tkdrba«iii(dialH%a4  I 
the  public  peace,  taken  up  arms  against  the  con- 
suls, and  excited  the  siavea  to  fieedom.  Sttlpicws 
WM  batM^rad  biF  ooo  of  bb  ataw  §tA  pvt  to 
death  ;  Marius  and  bis  son  sucocedod  kl  flmyi^y 
to  Africa.   £MAUua,  9. 967«  b.J 

A]tbo«fh  8dk  luid  oanqnend  Bom,  ho  U 
neither  the  time,  nor  perhaps  the  power,  to  carry 
into  execution  any  grei^  Mganie  changee  in  tbo 
constitution.    His  soldina  were  impatient  for  tho 
plunder  of  Ado;  and  be  probably  thought  it  ad- 
visable to  attach  them  still  more  strongly  to  hifl 
person  before  he  ventured  to  deprive  the  pe(^>le  of 
tMr  power  in  the  commonwealth.    He  tbenliaw 
contented  himself  with  repealing  the  Solpician 
laws,  and  enacting  that  no  matter  should  in  ftitwo 
be  btoaght  baAio  tiio  pooplo  whhoat  tho  pvnioaa 
(sanction  of  a  s^matusconsultum  ;  for  the  staiawaft 
of  Apnian  (B.  C.  i  69)  that  ho  bow  thoMAad  tbo 
CoiBMa  tiflmta,  and  fibd  «p  ibo  noatbon  af  ika 
senate,  is  eridently  erroneous,  and  n  f>  r»  to  a  lat.  r 
time.    It  appears,  however,  that  he  attempted  at 
this  time  to  give  some  relief  to  debtors  by  a  isr 
unciarioy  but  the  nature  of  which  relief  ia  HMT* 
tain  from  the  mutilated  condition  of  the  jia«s.T^p  to 
Festus  (*.  r.)  who  is  the  only  writer  that  makes 
mention  of  this  lex.    Sulla  sent  forward  Ua  l»> 
pions  to  Capua,  that  they  might  be  ready  to  em- 
bark for  Greece,  but  he  himself  remained  in  R<aBe 
tUl  tho  oonsak  wen  elected  fcrtho  fsDowiiig  ymm. 
He  recommended  to  the  people  Nonius,  his  si^trr's 
aon,  and  Senr.  Solpidoiw  His  candidates,  howcvci^ 
wore  rejected,  and  tho  eboioa  Ml  on  Ga.  OctariaB, 
who  belonged  to  tbo  adalocBrtiaol  party,  but  n  ^  a 
weak  and  iireaobrto  Biaii,aBd  an  L.  ( mna,  who 
was  a  profisaeed  champion  of  the  { t}pukr  side. 
Sulla  did  not  attempt  to  oppose  their  election  ;  to 
l.:tve  recalled  his  legions  to  Rome  would  have  hem 
.1  (l.\n[rcrotis  ezpcrimenl  when  the  soldiers  were  to 
eai:  r  t  >r  the  spoils  of  the  Kast;  and  he  therrlna 
proff^.sed  to  lie  pleawd  that  the  people  nude  us* 
of  the  liberty  he  had  granted  them.  He,  hovem^ 
took  tbo  nUn  praoaatiaB  of  oakia^  fSnia  fnaiM 
that  he  would  make  no  attempt  to  disturb  the 
existing  order  of  Uunn ;  but  one  of  Ciana's  hot 
acta  waa  to  {ndaeo  &o  liihaiio  IL  TngBiaa  la 
bring  an  accusation  against  SulU  as  soon  aa  bit 
year  of  ofiice  had  expired.    Sulla,  without  pariag 
any  attention  to  this  accusation,  quitted  Rome  at 
the  beginniqg  of  b.  c  87,  and  hastened  to  }m 
troops  at  Capua,  whf»re  he  enilt.uk.-d  for  Cirt'cc?, 
in  order  to  carry  ou  lae  war  ugumst  ALthridstci. 

Fortht  aait  6m  join  ftdh  vat  iinnii  k 
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he  proMciition  of  tliit  w«r,  Um  hktary  of  whieh 
»  giwn  VBdtf  MiTHftiPATKS  VI.  muI  hi%  genenU 
\  Hf^HK^AUiV  and  may  therefore  be  diumissed  here 
.vitii  a,  few  words,    bulla  landed  at  Dyrrhachium, 
uid  forthwith  morchod  against  Athens,  which  had 
L>«*cnme  the  hmdoquaiten  of  the  Milhrid  itic  (-.'ui»c 
iu   Ureece*    After  *  long  and  ob»tuuii«  kiege, 
Athens  wm  takon  1^  tloim  on  the  Itt  of  Mu«h 
in  the  followit)'^  year,  n.  c.  Tin  ;  ;uid  in  cons^'qnence 
of  Um  liuult*  which  bulla  and  hu  wife  Metella  had 
rc—i^ed  fron  the  tjmt  Aiietieii,  fho  dty  «m 
giv.'n  \\\t  to  mpine  and  plunder.    He  next  n1)- 
Ukioed  poioition  of  the  Peii— m,  which  had  been 
dflCnded  bf  AididMHw  MMtttiiM  llitliiidsiM 
Imd  hi-ni  fri>h  n  inroroMiMiite  to  Archelaa%  who 
concentrated  sill  his  troopc  in  Boeotia.    Sulla  ad- 
viuiced  again»t  him,  and  defeated  bira  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chaeroneia  with  »uch  enormous 
los*,  that  out  of  tlie  1*20,000  men  with  whom 
Archelaua  had  opened  the  cam{Kiigii,  ho  is  said 
to  have  ■■■mnbled  only  10,000  at  (  halcis  in  Eu- 
lK>ea,  where  he  had  taken  refuRp.   Tuit  while  Sulla 
wma  carrying  on  th«  war  with  auch  sucoeM  iu 
Oteeea,  hu  vmeSm  W  oliUdBid  Um  «pp«r  Iwnd 
iti  Italy.   The  consul  Cinna,  who  had  he«^n  driven 
out  of  Rome  by  hit  colleague  Octaviiu,  loon  after 
Sulla**  defNurlim  ftom  Italy,  had  anlwid  it  again 
-with  Morius  at  the  dose  of  the  year.   Both  Cinna 
aind  Marius  were  appointed  consuls  B.  c  86,  all 
the  regulations  of  Sulla  were  swept  away,  his  ftiends 
and  adherents  murdered,  his  property  ooafiieated, 
and    he  hiinvlf  (U-cIired  n  public  enemy.  It 
has  frequeiuly  been  made  a  bubject  of  panegyric 
vpoo  Sulla  that  he  still  continued  to  proiewiH  tta 
•w.iT  with  Mithridatcs  under  these  cinnmstances, 
aiui  prefttied  the  sabjugatiou  of  the  enemies  of 
KoaM  10  tha  gnirifaitWi  «f  Ut  wm  vmnge. 
But  it  must  be  rr(  fillected  that  an  immediate 
peace  with  Mithhdate*  would  have  diacoptwited 
his  soMfen;  while  l>y  bringing  the  war  ti>  an 
honourable  conclusion,  he  gratified  his  troops  by 
plunder,  attached  them  more  and  more  to  his  person, 
aitd  at  the  same  time  collected  from  the  conquered 
tUitlk       Miaa  of  BMoey  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  aj!nin«t  hi«  fnomie"*  in  Italy.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  an  undoubted  proof  of  his  sagacity  and 
i<iisUwa|>t  that  he  knew  htm  to  bide  his  time. 
Mo«t  other  men  in  his  circumstances  would  have 
hurried  back  to  Italy  at  once  to  crush  their  ene* 
niMi  and  tllaa  hava  ndnad  thaauelvMu  Itfarina 
died  seventeen  days  after  he  had  eiitored  upon  his 
consulship,  and  was  soooeeded  in  the  office  by  L. 
Valerias  FfaieoiM,  who  waa  sent  htto  Asia  tiiat  ha 
mii^ht  prosecute  the  war  at  the  same  time  against 
Mithriiiati's  and  Sulla.    Flaccus  was  murdered  by 
hu  troops  at  the  iiutigation  of  Fimbria,  who  now 
auumed  the  cooHMNM,  and  who  gained  sereral 
Tictori««  over  the  general"*  of  Mithri  !  lU-s  in  .Vsia, 
in  B.  C.  B5.    About  the  same  tiiue  the  new  iixmr, 
trfckk  Midiridatoo  had  again  sent  to  Archelaus  in 
fireece,  was  again  defeated  by  Sulla  in  th<'  iicigh- 
bourbsod  of  Orcbomenua.   These  repeatci^^disp 

UBiaot  granted  by  Sulla  till  the  following  year, 
B.  a  84,  when  he  had  crossed  the  Heiiespmt  in 
order  to  csrrr  on  the  war  in  that  aoantry.  Solla 
wn  BOW  at  Hbarty  to  turn  his  arms  against  Fira- 
hrin,  who  was  with  his  army  at  Thyatcira.  The 
name  of  bulla  carried  Tictory  with  it.  The  troops 
«f  Fbnbria  deserted  their  gniadi  wh»  pat  an  end 
ttUiavBliik  8aUa  «•« piapaiad  ta  letaoi  la 


Italy.  Afler  axaeting  enocmoai  sons  firom  the 
wealthy  cities  of  Asia,  hs  left  his  legate,  L.  li- 

cinius  Alurena,  in  command  of  the  province  of 
Asia,  with  two  legions,  and  set  m\\  with  his  own 
army  to  Athene.  While  preparing  for  kiadcadl^ 
fctniggle  in  Italy,  tio  did  iii>t  h^^e  his  interaat  JB 
literature.  He  carried  with  hun  from  Athena  to 
liorae  the  valuabla  litany  of  Apdlicm  «f  Taoa» 
which  contained  mof.t  of  the  works  of  Aristotle 
and  Theophrastos.  IApxujcon.J  During  hia 
stay  at  AUiani,  Mia  had  an  attadt  of  gout,  of 
which  he  was  cured  by  the  use  of  the  wann  spring* 
of  Aedepsoa  in  Eobosa.  As  soon  as  be  recovered, 
haiodluaaiaqrtaDjfiliadiittni,  and  fron  thenoe 
crossed  ofar  la  Bnindusium  in  Italy. 

Sulla  landed  at  Bnindusium  in  the  spring  of 
&  c.  83,  in  the  consulship  of  L.  Scipio  and  C 
Xorbanus.  DmiDg  tha  pnceding  year  he  had 
written  to  the  senate,  recmuuintr  the  st-rvices  he 
had  rendered  to  the  cuuuuonwialth  from  the  time 
uf  the  Jugwthine  war  down  to  the  conquest  ct 
Mithridates,  complaining  of  the  ingratitude  with 
which  he  had  been  treated,  announcing  his  speedy 
latam  to  Itidy,  and  thiaataniof  to  take  vengsanea 
upon  his  enemies  and  those  of  the  repulilic.  The 
senate,  in  alarm,  sent  an  embassy  to  Sulla  to  an- 
deafoor  to  bring  aboat  a  laeendliadea  balwaM 
him  and  his  enemies,  and  meantime  ordered  the 
consuls  Cinna  and  Carbo  to  desist  from  levying 
troops,  and  making  further  preparations  for  war. 
Cinna  and  Carbo  gaaa  aa  heed  to  this  cooanand  | 
they  knew  that  a  reconciliation  was  impos^ibl^ 
and  resolved  to  carry  over  an  army  to  lialmatia* 
in  order  ta  appose  StUla  in  Greece  ;  but  after  ona 
detachment  of  their  troops  had  embarked,  the 
remainiMsoldiers  rose  in  mutiny,  and  murdered 
CiiM.   na  Marian  party  had  thaa  kit  their 

leader,  but  cnntimicd  ncvcrthdcsa  to  make  every 
piapantion  to  oppose  SuUa,ibr  they  were  well  aware 
that  he  would  never  fngifathara,  and  that  their  only 

choice  lay  between  victory  and  dertmction.  Be* 
sides  this  the  Italians  were  ready  to  support  th<  m, 
as  these  new  citiaens  feared  that  Sulla  wouid  de- 
prive them  of  tha  i%hts  which  they  had  lately 
obtained  after  so  much  bloodshed.  The  Marian 
party  had  every  prospect  of  victory,  for  their 
troops  far  exceeded  those  of  Sulla.  Acoocding  ta 
Velleius  Fatcrculus  they  had  200,000  men  in 
anna,  while  Sulla  landed  at  Brundusium  with  only 
80,000,  or  at  tha  Bwet  40,000  anb.  (VeO.  Ptt. 
ii.  '24  ;  Appian,  D.  C.  i.  7f  .)  But  on  the  other 
hand,  the  popular  party  had  no  one  of  sufficient 
inftaiBta  wa  anhtanr  reputation  to  take  tha 
supaana  aaaunand  in  the  war ;  their  vast  forces 
were  scattered  about  Italy,  in  diHTorent  armies, 
under  different  generals ;  the  soldiers  had  no  ooo- 
fidence  in  thair  eommarwiew,  aai  aa  othaiiawi 
in  their  C3u«e  ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
whole  hosts  uf  them  deserted  to  SulU  on  the  hrst 
oppartodty.  SoUali  soldiers,  on  tha  aeatmry, 
were  veterans,  who  had  frequently  fought  by  each 
other's  side,  and  had  acquired  that  cwhdenca  in 
thMBMivaa  and  k  tinir  genend  vhleh  freqaest 
victories  alivays  give  to  *.«Mier^,  Still  if  the 
Italians  had  remained  faithful  to  the  cause  of  tha 
Marian  party,  Sulla  would  hardly  have  canqoartdi 
and  therefore  one  of  his  first  cares  afVer  hoMhlg  •! 
Brundusium  was  to  detach  them  from  his  enemies. 
For  this  purpose  he  would  not  allow  his  troops  to 
do  any  injury  to  the  town-*  or  fields  of  the  Italians 
in  hia  flnrdt  ftaat  finuainnnt  ^fwinpgh  fVhiWft 
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many  of  the  Italian  towns,  hy  which  he  w'curcd  to 
them  all  the  rights  and  privil^es  of  Konum  dUr 
Moa  triueh  th^  tiien  enjoyed.  Among  the  ItaUans 
the  Samnites  continaed  to  be  the  mott  formidable 
enemies  of  Sulla.  They  had  not  yet  received  the 
Roiman  fhuiduM,  becaiue  they  bad  continued  in 
anns  down  to  tiua  time,  and  they  now  joined  the 
Marian  party,  not  simplr  with  the  design  of  bp- 
curing  the  supremacy  for  the  latter,  bat  with  the 
liope  of  conquering  Rome  by  their  meaaty  and 
then  destroying  for  ever  their  hated  oppre^oor. 
Tbua  this  civil  war  became  merely  another  phase 
df  the  llariie  war,  and  the  ttniggle  betwwn  Rome 
nd  Samnium  for  the  snpreinacy  of  the  p«^ninMjla 
mm  nnewed  after  the  subjectiaa  of  the  latter  £or 


Sulla  marched  from  Ap'ili.i  into  Campania  with- 
out meeting  with  any  resistance^  It  was  in  the 
Irttar  eonntiy  tint  he  gained  his  ftnt  victory  over 
the  oonsul  Norlmnus,  who  was  defeated  with  great 
lose,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Capua.  His 
coDeagne  Scipio,  who  was  at  no  great  distance, 
willingly  accepted  •  tMBS  whidi  Siua  ofimd  him, 
although  Sertorius  warned  him  neainst  entering 
into  any  negotiations,  and  his  caution  was  justitied 
hj  the  event.  By  means  of  his  emissaries  Sulla 
seduced  the  troops  of  Scipio,  who  at  length  found 
himself  deserted  by  all  his  soldiers,  and  was  taken 
prisoner  in  hia  tent  SaIh^  however,  dismissed 
him  iminjiired.  On  hearinir  nf  this  Carbo  is  said 
to  have  observed  that  he  had  to  c<mtend  in  SoUa 
helh  with  n  Bon  Md  n  fea^  hm  ihM  the  fn 

pave  him  more  tronh'e.'**  Many  distinc-uished 
Romans  meantime  had  takoi  on  arms  on  behalf  of 
floDa.  Cn.  Ptonpey  hU  kfitd  tee  iMptaw  ibr 
him  in  Pioenimi  and  the  surrounding  diatrirts ; 
and  Q.  MeteUus  Pius,  M.  Ccasvos,  if.  LaaiHus, 
and  sevenl  others  offered  th^r  serrioes  as  legates. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  the  following  year,  b.  c. 
8*2,  that  the  struggle  was  brought  to  a  decisive 
issue.  The  consuls  of  this  year  were  Cn.  Pupinus 
Garbo  nd  tha  younger  Marina ;  the  former  of 
wliom  was  entrusted  with  the  protection  of  Etniria 
and  Umbria,  while  the  Litter  had  to  guard  Rome 
and  Latfana.  Bulla  appears  to  have  passed  Aa 
winter  at  Campania.  At  the  commencement  of 
sprinff  be  advanced  agaixut  the  younger  Jdarius, 
iHiahad  eoMaaftialed  aU  IriaftiMa  at  Sanipoclatf 
aad  defeated  him  with  gn  at  l-w<!.  Mariiis  took 
veAife  in  Praenestek  whers  be  had  previously  de- 
potnad  hit  adBHry  ilOMi^  and  a  great  quantity  of 

Sid  and  silver  which  he  had  brought  from  the 
ipitol  and  other  temples  at  Rome.  Solla  followed 
him  to  Praeneate,  and  after  leaving  Q.  Lucretius 
CkB^  with  a  hoga  ioro-  t  o  biodtade  dra  town  and 
compel  it  to  a  surrender  by  famine,  he  marched 
with  the  main  body  of  his  army  to  llome.  Marius 
was  resolved  not  to  perish  unavenged,  and  ac- 
cordingly before  Sulla  could  rcadi  Rome,  he  sent 
orders  to  L.  Damasippus,  the  praetor,  to  put  to 
death  lA  hit  hading  oppoataib  Hit  aiid«t  waie 
faithftill y  obeyed.  Q.  Mucius  Scaevola,  the  pontifex 
nuuimus  and  inxiat»  P.  Antistios,  L.  Domitius,  and 
■taay  aiaer  asongMieQ  men  weia  aawMna  ana 
their  corpses  thrown  into  the  Tibor.  Sulla  entered 
the  city  without  opposition  ;  Damasippus  and  his 
adherenu  bad  previously  withdrawn,  and  rraaired 
to  Carbo  in  Etroria.  Sulla  maiehed  against  Garbo, 
who  had  been  previously  opposed  by  Pompctii<)  and 
MetaUusi   The  history  of  this  park  of  the  wax  u 
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eflbrts  tn  relieve  Praenesto,  Init  fai!rd  in  each  ;  and 
after  fighting  with  various  fortune  against  Poa^ay, 
MeteDns,  and  Sulla,  he  at  length  embarked  far 
Africa,  despairing  of  farther  sucoeos  in  Italy.  [  For 
details  see  Car  no.  No.  7.]    Meantime  Rome  had 
nearly  fallen  iutu  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  TT>e 
Samnites  and  Lucaniana  vndar  PsMtins  Tele^i  r  us 
and  Ij.  Lamponius,  after  attemptincr  tn  rr1iov>-  Prae- 
ncste,  resolved  to  march  straight  upon  Kuiue,  which 
had  been  left  without  any  tBtj  nr  ita  protectiMi. 
Siilla  barely  arrived  in  time  to  save  the  city.  The 
battle  was  fought  before  the  Coliine  gate  ;  it  waa 
long  and  ohstmatdyctaAealad;  tfiaasBlntwfaaaat 
simply  for  the  supremacy  of  a  party  ;  the  very 
existence  of  Rome  was  at  stake,  for  telwiama  had 
dedand  thai  ha  irndd  nat  the  dty  to  the  gnaBi, 
The  loft  wing  where  Sulla  commanded  in  person 
was  driven  off  the  field  by  ih»  vehsasenee  of  the 
enemy^  charge ;  but  ti>e  snrness  of  the  right  wiiy, 
which  was  commanded  by  Ciassua,  enaMsd  Saufe 
to  restore  the  battle,  and  at  length  gxun  a  com- 
plete victory.    Fifty  thousand  men  are  aaid  ta 
have  fallen  on  each  side  (Appian,  AC  L  M)> 
All  the  most  distinguished  leaders  of  the  ei 
either  perished  in  the  engagement  or  were 
prisoners  and  put  to  death.  Among  these 
iirave  Samnite  Pontius  Telesinus,  whose  head  was 
cut  off  and  carried  under  the  walla  of  Prseneste, 
thereby  announdng  ta  iSb»  younger  liviaa  Aak 
his  laxt  hope  of  succour  was  gone.    To  the  Sara- 
nite  prisoners  SuUa  showed  no  mergr.   Ue  waa 
TCMiwB  ID  iws  oa*  VI  sao  pBBsaaai  mnso  ■ansa 
enemies  of  Rome.    On  the  third  day  after  the 
battle  he  collected  all  the  Samnite  aad 
priaonan  in  the  Ounpna  liarthn,  aadeadeied  hie 
soldiers  to  cut  them  down.    The  dying  shrieks  of 
so  many  victims  frightened  the  senators,  who  hnd 
been  assembled  at  the  same  time  by  buila  in  the 
temple  oC  BiBona ;  but  he  bade  them  attend  to 
what  he  was  saying  and  not  mind  what  wa<>  takins^ 
place  outside,  as  be  was  only  cba&tisuig  some 
rebels,  and  he  thta  ^pMty  proceeded  to  fiaidi  hia 
di<4course.  Praeneste  suirendered  soon  afterwacda. 
The  Roaaaa  in  die  town  wece  pacdoaed  I  hotatt  tha 

mercy.    The  younger  Marius  put  an  end  ta  hit 
own  life  [Mauot,  No.  2J.   The  war  at 
wat  noerTirtaaByat  an  end,  far  *a  faar  iana 

which  still  held  out  had  no  prospectof  4 
eifoctual  oj^position,  and  were  redacad 
waidi.  In  other  psots  of  the  Roman  w«rid  thai 
continued  still  loi^^er,  and  Sulla  did  not  liaa  la  aia 

its  completion.  The  armies  of  the  Marian  pai^ 
in  Sicily  and  Africa  were  subdued  by  Posapey  m 
the  cini[M>  of  a  c.  V,2 ;  but  Sertoriaa  im  Bftkk 
contiriu.  d  to  defy  all  the  attempts  of  the  senate  to 
crush  hiu),  uii  bis  cowardly  assassination  by  Per- 
pema  in    a  79.  [SaaToiuua.] 

Siiiia  was  now  roaster  of  Rome.  He  had  cot 
commenced  the  civil  war,  but  had  been  dzavea  to 
it  bythaaarftaMliaaaf  IMn.  His  ii  i  '  i 

had  attempted  to  deprive  him  of  the  commari  l  i"; 
the  Mithridatic  w'ar  which  had  been  l^aily  con- 
famd  uptm  him  by  tiia  atnala  t  ud  Mim  he  wat 
fighting  the  battles  of  the  npublic  they  had  de- 
clared hira  a  public  enemy,  confiscated  his  pro- 
perty, and  murdered  the  most  distinguished  of  hit 
friends  and  adherents.  For  all  thtaa  vnapb 
Sulla  had  threatened  to  take  the  most  ample  ven- 
geance i  and  he  more  than  redeemed  hia  word* 
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polar  party.  One  of  hU  first  acts  was  to  draw  np 
m  Hat  of  kit  enemiet  who  wore  to  be  pat  to  death, 
wldoh  Kil  WM  sdilWttd  in      fcran  to  priiHe 

fal»pection,  aiul  called  a  rrof.rnptin.  It  wis  the 
lint  instance  of  the  kind  in  Komaa  hittocy.  All 

£ arsons  in  titb  Uflt  wen  onthwt  wte 
illed  by  any  oae  with  impunity,  even  bjr  abltt ; 
their  property  was  confiBcat«d  to  the  ttate,  and 
was  to  be  told  by  public  auction  ;  their  children 
(U)d  grandchildren  lot  their  votes  in  the  coroitia, 
and  were  excluded  from  all  public  offices.  Further, 
all  who  killed  a  proscribed  person,  or  indicated  the 
pkM  «f  Ua  omoealnient,  received  two  tohoto  • 
reward,  and  whoever  sheltered  such  a  person  wus 
punished  with  death.   Terror  now  reigned,  not 
only  at  Rena,  Init  tfuonghottt  Italy.  FMih  Hito 
of  the  proscribed  constantly  appeared.    No  one 
ynM  Mfe ;  for  SoUa  gratified  hit  firiendt  by  placing 
ia  tlwirtalBito  their  penoBri  wi— iIm,  or  petwrn 
^rilOHo  property  was  coveted  Ly  his  adherents.  An 
Mtate,  a  houte,  or  even  a  piece  of  plate  was  to 
naaj  a  maa,  who  bdongad  to  no  pontieal  party, 
Ut  death  warrant ;  for  although  the  confiscated 
property  belonged  to  the  state,  and  had  to  be  told 
by  public  auction,  the  friends  and  dependents  of 
Sulla  purchased  it  at  a  nominal  price,  as  no  one 
dared  to  bid  against  then).    Oftentimes  Sulla  did 
not  require  tho  purchase-money  to  be  paid  at  ail,  and 
in  many  caaea  he  gvre  toch  proper^  to  his  favourites 
•without  even  the  formality  of  a  sale.    Metella,  tlic 
wiiie  of  the  dictator,  and  Chrysogonus  his  treed- 
IMB,  P.        M.  Ctoaiaa,  T«ltiai»  «Dd  Bex.  Naa- 
Yius  are  especially  mentioned  among  those  who  re- 
ceived such  presents ;  and  handsome  Konum  m»> 
tooB^  aa  Mkawfia  attan  and  aolnaMa,  wan  lh> 
vonrt'd  in  the  same  manner.    The  number  of  per- 
aont  who  perished  by  the  protcriptiont  it  ttated 
difltoaiitly,  bat  it  appeart  to  hava  aaeaatoi  to 
many  thousands.    At  the  commencement  of  these 
horrors  Sulla  had  been  appointed  dictator.  As  both 
the  consols  had  perished,  he  caused  tlie  senate  to 
elect  Valerius  Flaccus  interrez,  and  the  ktter 
brought  before  the  people  a  rojjntio,  conferring  the 
dictatorship  upon  Sulla,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
order  to  tba  lapaAlic^  and  for  as  long  a  time  as  he 
judged  to  he  necessary.  Thus  the  dictatorship  was 
revived  after  beii^  in  abeyance  for  more  than 
190  ycani  nd  Ma  aMafnad  tibattato  pawar 

over  the  lives  nnd  forttincs  of  all  the  citizens. 
Thk  wu  towards  the  close  (tf  B.a  81.  Snlia'a 
giaat  okjael  in  bafn^  invaitod  wttb  tha  ^Hstotofship 

was  to  carry  into  execution  in  a  leL'nl  manner  the 
great  nfoimt  which  he  meditated  in  the  constitu- 
tioB  aad  the  adminiatiation  of  justio;,  by  which 
ha  hoped  to  plaee  the  government  of  the  republic 
on  a  firm  and  secure  bfisin.  I  I  c  had  no  intention 
of  abolishing  the  republic,  and  consequently  he 
caaiadaaiisiiU  lo  h>-  elected  for  the  following  y^, 

B.C.  81,  and  was  elected  to  the  office  himself  in  B.C. 
80,  while  he  continued  to  hold  the  dictatorship. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fbOowing  yaai^  m,c  81, 
Snlla  celebrated  a  splendid  triumph  on  account  of 
his  victory  over  Mithridates.  In  a  speech  which 
haMifiiad  to  the  peopio  at  Aa  doaa  of  tha  gor- 
geous ceremony,  lie  claimed  for  UMilf  the  sur- 
name of  Felue,  as  he  attributed  hia  HMMt  an  life 
to  Aa  AiaiMii  of  tiia  goda.  Ha  beOaved  Manaif  to 
have  been  in  particular  under  th«  protection  of 
Venus,  who  hoid  granted  him  victor^'  in  battle  as 
wall  at  ia  lora.   Hence,  in  writing  to  Greeks,  >\e 


S0LLA. 

called  hhnatlf  Epaphroditai.  All  lankf  ht 

bowed  in  awe  before  their  master  ;  andf 
marks  of  distinction  which  were  votad  to 
tba  ataaqalaaa  aanata,  a  gilt  eqaeatrfan 
erected  to  his  honour  before  the  llostrn,  bearing  tha 
into^tion    ConicUo  Sallae  Imperatori  Felici*^ 

Duisg  tha  yaan  aa  M  aad  79,  SoOa  carried 
into  ezecntion  hit  varioos  nlfaima  in  the  consti- 
tution, of  whieh  an  aoammt  is  given  at  the  close 
of  hit  Hfs.  But  at  tiie  tame  time  he  adopted 
measures  in  order  to  crush  his  trnmSm  more 
completely,  and  to  consolidate  the  power  of  his 
party.  These  measures  require  a  few  words  of 
expUnation,  aa  they  did  not  fom  ft  part  of  hit 
constitutional  reforms,  though  they  were  intended 
for  the  annport  of  the  latter.  The  first  of  theta 
■at  been  already  mentioned,  nanaly  tha 
n  of  his  enemies  by  the  proscription. 
Ha  WPaan  to  have  pahUthad  hit  litt  of  victimt 
iiaaMfiattly  alter  tfw  difta*  o(  tha  6aaaitaa  and 
Lucanians  at  the  CoIIinc  gate,  without  CKBtntA^ 
eating,  at  Plotarch  tayt  (JSuU.  31),  with  any  an»* 
gistrate ;  bit  when  ha  «aa  dielBtor  he  proposed  a 
law  in  the  comitia  oentariata,  which  ratified  hit 
proscriptions,  and  whidi  » iwually  called  Lot  Cbr> 
mlia  de  Pro$eripti(m»  or  Be  ProBcriptis.  Bythishiw 
it  was  enacted  that  all  proscriptions  should  eeata 
on  the  1st  of  June,  B.  c.  81.  The  lex  Valeria, 
which  conferred  the  dictatorship  upon  Sulla,  gave 
him  absolute  paaMT  aver  the  livet  of  Roman  dtiian% 
and  hence  Cicero  says  he  does  not  know  whethef 
to  call  the  proscription  kw  a  lex  Valeria  or  las 
OomaUa.  {On,  fn  Bm,  Am,  4^  U,  ^9 
A(ir.  iii.  2.) 

Another  of  Sulla*t  meatores,  and  mm  of  still 
■HBV  nBWVBNe  lor  vom  aappoit  oi  an  power,  waa 

the  estabUlhment  of  military  colonies  throughout 
Italy.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Italian  towns,  which 
had  fcught  against  SnIhK  wan  deprired  of  the  fnll 
Roman  franchise  whidi  had  been  lately  conferred 
upon  them,  and  were  only  allowed  to  retain  tho 
conunerdum :  their  land  was  confiscated  and  given 
to  the  BoldiarB  who  had  fought  undar  faha.  TwaBl!f> 
three  legions  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  1 00),  or,  according 
to  another  ttatament  (Liv.  EfiL  forty-seven 
legions  luarfiad  gmnto  «f  land  in  vasioaa  parto  of 
Itnly.  A  great  number  of  these  colonies  vras  settled 
in  Etruria,  the  population  of  which  was  thus  almoet 
antiiily  changed.  These  aoloniaa  had  tha  ataaayial 
interest  in  upholding  the  institntiontaf  SaOa,  since 
any  attempt  to  invalidate  the  latter  wwdd  hsva 
endangered  their  nawly-acqaind  pottatrfena.  Bat 
though  they  were  a  support  to  tlie  power  of  Sulla, 
they  hastened  the  fidl  of  the  commonwealth ;  an 
idle  and  lieentiona  toldiery  supi^ted  an  indaa* 
trious  and  agrictdtural  population  ;  aad  Catiline 
found  nowhere  more  adherents  than  among  the 
military  colonies  of  Sulla.  While  Sulla  thus  est»> 
blished  throughout  Italy  a  popuUtion  devoted  ta 
Ins  interests,  he  created  at  Rome  a  kind  of  body- 
guard for  bis  protection  by  giving  the  dtitenship 
to  a  giaat  namber  of  slaves  belonging  to  thoaa  wha 
had  been  proscribed  by  him.  The  slaves  thus  re- 
warded are  said  to  have  been  at  many  as  10,000, 
and  w«a  callad  ConMU  aftir  hha  at  ttairpataaB. 

Sulla  had  completed  his  reforms  by  the  begin- 
ning of  a.  G.  79|  and  at  he  longed  £iNr  the  undia* 
laiuatt  enjoyawntof  ait  pitaiBiaa,  na  latonaa  ta 
resign  his  dictatorbhip.  Accordingly,  to  the  general 
surprise  he  summoned  the  people,  resigned  his 
dktatonhipt  aad  dedacad  himtelf  leady  to  render 
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an  account  of  bis  conduct  wh3«  in  offioa.  This 
Toluntary  abdication  by  Salla  of  the  lovereignty  of 
the  Ronuui  world  has  excited  the  astonishment  and 
admiration  of  both  ancient  and  modani  writers. 
Bat  it  19  evident,  ns  has  bcpn  already  remarked, 
that  Sulla  never  contemplated,  like  Julius  Caesar, 
tba  ealablishment  of  a  monarchical  form  of  govern- 
arait(  and  it  must  be  recollected  that  he  could 
Mtin  into  a  private  station  without  any  fear  that 
attempta  wodd  be  mde  against  his  life  w  hi* 
institutions.  The  ten  thousand  Comelii  at  Rome 
and  his  Teterans  stationed  thxoiighont  Italjr,  as 
wril  w  tbe  wliole  ilnBgtfi  of  wo  milBcntical 
party,  «;ecmT(l  liim  agninst  all  dan^or.  Even  in  his 
retirement  his  will  was  law,  and  shortly  before  hin 
desA,  be  ordered  hie  ihme  to  ftrangle  a  magia- 
trate  of  one  of  the  tOWttl  in  Ifedj*  boinio  ho  «U 
a  public  defaulter. 

After  resigning  bis  dictatorship,  Solla  retired  to 
his  estate  at  Puteoli,  and  there  eonoonded  by  the 
beauties  of  nature  and  art  he  pass»>d  the  remaindf  r 
of  his  life  in  those  literary  and  scnMUul  enjoymejits 
in  which  he  had  always  taken  so  much  plesuure. 
His  di-ssnlute  mode  of  life  hastened  his  death.  A 
dream  warned  him  of  his  approaching  end.  There- 
upon he  made  his  testament,  in  whieh  he  left  L. 
Lncullus  the  guardian  of  his  son.  Only  two  days 
before  his  death,  he  finished  the  twentyHMoond 
boik  of  Ml  memoirs,  in  wU^feneeeinf  Ui  end, 
he  was  ahle  to  lioast  of  the  pn-dtction  of  the 
Chaldaeans,  that  it  was  his  fate  to  die  after  a  happy 
ttfl  fal  Iho  Tory  height  of  his  prosperity.  He 
died  In  n.  r.  7?>,  in  the  hixtieth  year  of  his  age. 
Tbo  iamediate  cause  of  his  death  was  the  ropture 
of  •  blood-feeeel,  bat  tome  time  before  he  had 
been  suflFering  from  the  di<^L:u5tinL:  disea<ie,  which 
is  known  in  modem  times  by  the  name  of  Morbus 
PediculoBUs  or  Phthiriosis.  Appian  (Z/.  C.  i.  105) 
simply  relates  that  he  died  of  a  fever.  Zacliariae,  in 
his  life  of  Sulla,  considers  the  story  of  his  sufrerintr 
from  phthirio&is  as  a  fabrication  of  his  enemies 
and  probably  of  the  Athenians  wbOB  bo  had 
handled  so  severely  ;  but  Appian's  statement  does 
not  contradict  the  common  account,  which  is  at- 
tetlodb]f  tooBHDjroiBeieiit  wthwo  lobo  lojoolodcii 
the  slender  reasons  that  Zachariac  alleges  (Phtt. 
&UL  36  i  Plin.  H.  N,  viL  43.  s.  44,  zL  31^  80, 
szvL  18.  a.  86  ;  PImm.  I  SO.  §  7  t  AmeLViet  d§ 
Vir.  lU.  75).  The  senate,  faithful  to  Sulla  to  the 
laat,  neolved  to  give  him  the  honour  of  a  public 
ftmeral.  This  was  boworer  opposird  by  the  consul 
Lepidus,  who  had  resolved  to  attempt  the  repeal 
of  Sulla's  laws  ;  but  Sulla's  power  continued  un- 
shaken even  after  liis  death.  The  veterans  were 
summoned  from  their  coloniea,  and  Q.  Catulus,  L. 
LucuIIus,  and  Cn.  Pompey,  placed  themselves  at 
their  head.  Lepidus  was  obliged  to  give  way  and 
oUoiradtiio  finmd  to  tako  plM  wHbool  ialitri^ 
tion.  It  was  a  gorgeous  pniji  int.  The  nogio* 
trates,  the  senate,  the  equites,  the  priests,  and  tbo 
Veetel  Tirgina,  as  well  ai  the  veterana,  aecesBpanled 
the  funeral  procession  to  the  Campus  Martins 
where  the  corpse  waa  bornt  aooocding  to  Sulla's 
own  trieh,  wbo  tend  ttat  Ui  «Benri«c  might 
insult  his  remains,  as  he  bad  done  those  of  Marius. 
which  had  been  taken  out  of  the  grave  and  thrown 
into  the  Anio  at  his  command.  It  had  been  pre- 
viously the  custom  of  the  Coniiliagens  to  bary  and 
not  burn  their  dead.  A  monument  was  erected 
to  Sulla  in  tbo  Campus  Martius,  the  inscription 
Oft  wbish  bo  ii  Mid  to  bavt  eoMpftid  hiiMwif.  It 


SULLA. 

stated  tfiat  ane  of  hie  ftiandoi 

ness,  and  none  of  hk 
being  folly  rqaid. 

SnlkiVMaMDiod  fivotiaat:  — 1.  To  Ilia, far 
which  name  we  ought  perhaps  to  read  Jaha  (Plot. 
SulL  G).  She  bore  Sulla  a  dangbtoi^  who  waa 
married  to  Q.  Pompeius  Kufba,  tiio  oeii  of  Solh^ 
colleague  in  the  consulship  in  B.  c.  88.  [Poll* 
puus,  No.  8.J  2.  To  Aelia.  3.  To 
iR^ioni  bodifoioed  oa  Ao  pntnt  of 
but  in  reality  in  order  to  marry  Caecilia  Metel'.a. 
4.  To  Caecilia  Metella,  who  bora  him  a  aoo,  wIm 
died  bifiira  Sdo  fMO  bdoir.  No.  9\,mA  HfcMriw 
twins,  a  son  and  a  daughu-r.  [No.  7.]  6.  Valeria, 
who  bore  him  a  dangbtcr  after  hiadoiitb.  {ytOM- 

lUA.] 

Sulla^s  lore  of  literature  baa  been  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  the  pnoedi^g  sketch  of  his  life,  ile 
wrote  a  history  of  bb  own  life  and  times,  which 
is  called  *TTCftri(fiara  or  Memoirs  by  Plutarch, 
%vho  has  made  creat  use  of  it  in  his  life  of  Sulla, 
ns  well  as  in  his  biographies  of  Marias,  Sertonus, 
and  Lncullus.  It  fm  dodieated  to  L.  Localias., 
and  extended  to  twenty-two  book>»,  the  last  of 
which  was  finished  by  Sulla  a  few  days  bcSore 
his  deotb,  M  bM  been  aboody  related.  Tbia  did 
not  however  complete  tbo  work,  which  was  bmai;ht 
to  a  conclusion  by  hia  fioodman  ComeUus 
dus  probably  at  tto  rsysest  of  bit  OM  Fo 
(Plut.  Sull.  (7,  .",7,  LuruU.  I  ;  Suet.  Gramm. 
12.)  From  the  qootatiooa  in  A.  adSn»(i.  13» 
zz.  6)  it  appeonlb*  AtOa^  voile  was  wiittesi  ift 
Latin,  and  not  in  Oreek,  as  Heeren  maintainft 
(Heeren,  IM  Fomtitm  Pimtureki,  p.  151,  &c ; 
Krause.  ViUu  et  Fragmemta  Hid.  Romam,  p.  250, 
&c.)  Sulla  also  wrote  Fabulae  Atellanae  (Atbea. 
vi.  p.  c. \and  th.--  (Ireek  Antholncry  contains 
a  short  i'[ii^raiu  which  is  ascritn-d  to  him.  (Bruuck, 
Led.  p.  'J'i7  ;  Jacobs,  JnOi.  (r'r.  vol.  8.  |w  60t 
AnlL  I'al.  App.  Hi,  vol.  ii.  p.  788.) 

The  chief  ancient  authority  for  Sulla's  life  ia 
Plutareh'e  biograpby,  whieh  haa  been  translnted 
by  0.  T-onsj,  with  some  useful  notes,  London.  IP  tl, 
where  the  reader  will  hnd  referenoea  to  most  of 
the  passages  in  Appiaa  and  odnr  oaeiit  wiltmo 
who  speak  of  Sulla.  The  paisa^i  s  in  S  illust  .tt;  1 
Cicero,  in  which  SoUa  is  mentioned,  are  gu  en  by 
ONtH  in  bb  OmmajKlkml\Mmmm,  pt.  ii.  p.  192. 
The  two  modem  writers,  who  have  written  SnUa^ 
life  with  most  accuracy,  are  Zachariae,  in  his  woric 
entitled  L.  Cormdiut  SuUot  pmaant  dcr  Gluchlkhe^ 
(lis  Ordnrr  des  SBml^Aem  Frtytlaaie*^  Heidelberg, 
ll{.'>4,  and  Drumann,  in  dcM-hkhtf  lining -yrA. 
ii.  p.  4'J9,  <kc.  The  latter  writer  gives  the  more 
impartial  accoont  of  Sulk^  Hfi  and  character  | 
the  former  falls  into  the  common  fault  of  Lii>gnfc- 
phcrs  in  attempting  tn  apologise  for  the  vices  and 
criaM  of  tbo  Mbiort  «f  Ui  bien 


All 


mI;|o«I  «f  bit  biognpby. 

na  wnLATint  or  suixa. 

tofiMBO  of  Bofla  WM  oSnted  bv  MBM  of 

/>■//<  >-,  which  were  proposed  by  him  in  the  comitin 
centuriata  and  enacted  by  the  votes  of  the  people. 
It  is  tme  that  the  votes  of  the  people  were  a  mere 
form,  b«t  it  Wianlbtmoiiential  to  the  pres<>rTatMOi 

of  his  work,  and  was  maintained  by  Au.'U'.tiis 
in  his  legislation.  The  Liws  proposed  by  Suila  are 
called  by  the  general  name  of  CbmNoi^aBd 

particular  laws  are  de.*iL:itnti^l  by  t'l"  rxrr.p  of  th* 
particular  subject  to  which  they  relate,  as  Lim 
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TheM  bvi  wme  all  passed  daring  the  time  that 

Sulla  was  dictator,  that  is,  from  the  end  of  b.  c. 
82  to  B.  c  7!^«  and  most  of  them  in  all  probability 
daring  the  jmn  a.  c.  81  ud  fMk.  It » fapoiiiUe 
to  dete-ntiinc  in  what  order  they  vrere  pntposrd. 
nor  ia  it  material  to  do  m.  They  maj  be  divided 
into  font  dHMiii  Iswi  nlil&i|f  to  As  ouutlitiilloiif 
to  the  i-cclc»i.'utic:il  cr>rp>orations,  to  the  adniiniA- 
tmtion  of  joatice,  and  to  the  impwfMBent  of 
pnUia  tMnbi  Tlieir  general  ohjeet  and  ^Mgn 
WM  to  mbtoBi  as  far  ns  possible,  the  ancient  Ro- 
tnan  constitotioo,  and  to  gire  again  to  the  senate 
and  the  aristoeniey  that  power  of  which  they  had 
been  gradoally  deprived  by  the  leaden  of  the 
popalar  party.  It  did  not  escape  the  ponotratifMi 
of  Sulla  that  many  of  the  evils  under  whicti  the 
RooMm  ttate  was  suflertng,  aroae  from  the  corrap- 
tion  of  the  morals  of  the  jx-ople  ;  and  he  therefore 
attempted  in  his  legislation  to  chvclc  the  increase 
>  — d  hmpy  by  air wgent  enactment*.  The 
ipt  was  a  hopeless  one,  for  vice  and  immorality 
parvBded  alike  all  daaaea  of  Roman  dtiMM,  and 
ao  laws  can  mtofe  to  a  people  the  neial  MSs^ 

which  they  have  lost.  Sulla  has  boan  BDch 
blamed  hj  modem  whten  for  giving  to  tlit  Bonaan 
■HM  nm  ananiiDonNMai  cuuiuiuimmi  j  mcinKier 

tba  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed  be  could 
not  well  have  done  otherwise.  To  have  vested  the 
gOTarnment  in  the  mob  of  which  the  Roman  people 
coBiiitod,  mwld  km  baan  perfect  oMidaasB;  ami 

ns  he  was  not  prejwred  to  establish  a  monarchy,  he 
bad  DO  alternative  but  giving  the  power  to  the 

nristocracy  were  thoroughly  selfish  and  comipt, 
and  exercised  Uie  power  which  Sulla  had  entrubCed 
to  them  only  for  their  own  agpndisement  and 
net  for  the  good  of  their  country.  Their  ch  ime- 
leai  conduct  soon  disgusted  the  provinces  as  well  as 
tbe  capital ;  the  people  again  r^aioed  ifcdr  power, 
ljut  the  conRvjrcnci-  was  an  njinrchy  and  not  a 
govunment ;  and  as  neither  class  waa  fit  to  mlo, 
^tnKf  we  obliged  to  aiibnitt  to  the  doninioii  of  a 
dq^toan.  Thus  the  empire  became  a  neceRsity 
«•  wail  as  a  blessing  to  the  exhausted  Roman 
'worid.  Solla^  laws  respecting  criminal  jurispru- 
dence were  the  most  Uwtm  and  bear  the  stnNigest 
testimony  to  hia  greatness  as  a  I'>£p8lator.  He 
was  the  tirst  to  reduce  the  criminal  law  of  Rome 
to  a  system  ;  and  his  laws,  together  with  the  Ja- 
il.m  laws,  formed  the  basis  of  ihe  criminal  Roman 
jurisprudence  till  the  downiial  of  the  empire. 

In  treating:  of  Salk^s  faiwa  we  shall  Mov  the 
ibarfold  division  wliiih  hi'<  Vn-cn  uiven  above* 

I.  Lam  rdati»g  to  the  OMatUutuM, — The  changes 
WBMD  oaua  luuuauera  n  wa  cwBiHa  aM  tne 
eenate,  first  call  for  our  attention.  Tba  Oooiitia 
Tribula,  or  assemblies  of  the  triboi^  litifk  ^ti^mHj 
possflioad  only  the  pawar  to  naka  fegvhitioaa  res- 
pecciog  the  local  affairs  of  Aa  tribes,  bad  gradually 
become  a  sovereign  assembly  with  legislative  and 
Judicial  anthority.  Sulla  deprived  them  of  their 
Isgialative  and  judicial  powers,  as  well  us  of  their 
rijfht  of  electinii  the  priests,  which  they  had  also 
acquired.  He  did  not  however  do  away  with 
them  entirely,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  wordi> 
of  Appian  {U.  C.  i.  59);  but  he  allowed  thi  in  t- 
exist  with  the  power  of  electing  the  tribunes 
■ediioii  faaoatora,  and  alher  infenor  aagbtntes. 
This  seems  to  have  been  tlie  only  purpose  for 
which  they  were  called  touetiier ;  and  all  conciones 
aftha  tribo%bjnMHaeCwhkbtiw  tribnuihad 
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exercised  a  powerful  intinence  in  the  state,  were 
strictly  forbidden  by  Sulla.    (Cic.  y>m  CItu  nt.  40.) 

The  Comitia  Centuriata,  on  the  other  hand,  w«a 
allowed  to  zetain  their  right  of  fcfUalion  vaisi- 
paired.  He  restored  however  the  ancient  n^gula- 
tion,  which  had  fallen  into  desuetude,  that  no 
aaaltar  aheold  be  brought  bofiara  thorn  Wftiraat 
previous  sanction  of  a  scnatnsconsultum  (Appian» 
B.  CL  69) ;  but  he  did  sot  require  the  oenfifii- 
atien  of  dia  enriae,  as  the  latter  had  long  eeuod  to 
have  any  practical  existence.  Guttling  Knpposea 
that  the  right  of  pruvocatiu  or  appeal  to  the  comitia 
oenturiata  was  done  away  with  by  SuUa,  but  the 
passage  of  Goero  (Cic.  Kerr.  Asti  18),  which  he 
•inotcf)  in  siqpoffi  of  tUo  afiaMBi  ia  not  ■aflkiaat 

to  prove  it. 

The  Sonali  had  been  so  much  reduced  in  nflB> 
bers  by  the  proscriptions  of  Sulla,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  by  the  election  of 
thna  hundred  new  members.  These  however  were 
not  appointed  by  the  censors  from  the  persons  wh  > 
had  filled  the  magistracies  of  the  state*  but  were 
deetod  by  the  people.  Appian  says  (A  C.  L  100) 
that  they  were  elected  by  the  tribes.  Most  mo- 
dem wiiten  think  that  we  are  not  to  understand 
by  this  the  eonrftia  tribola,  bat  the  cooMa  eODtn* 
riata,  which  voted  also  according  to  tribee  at  thio 
time  ;  but  Odttliug  observes  that  as  the  senators 
were  regarded  by  Sulla  as  public  officers,  there 
is  no  difficult  in  supposing  that  th^  wen  elected 
by  the  comitia  triluita  ns  the  inferior  madstrates 
were.  However  this  may  lie,  we  know  that  these 
three  hundred  w>-io  taken  from  the  oquestriatt 
order.  (Appian,  /.  c.\  Liv.  Epit.  89.)  This  election 
was  an  extraordinary  one,  and  was  not  intended  to 
be  the  icgahr  way  af  fiDmg  up  the  vaoaaoiaa  in 
the  senate  ;  for  we  are  expressly  told  that  Sulla 
increased  the  niuuber  of  quaestors  to  twenty,  that 
there  might  be  a  aafldant  maBber  finr  thk  purpose 
(Tac.  J  tin.  xi.  32.)  It  was  not  necessary  for 
Sulla  to  make  alteration  respecting  the  duties 
and  ftaelkno  of  osaatoi  aa  wa  whole  admlai- 
stration  of  the  state  iivas  in  their  Iiands ;  and  he 
gave  them  the  initiative  in  legislation  by  requiring 
a  previous  senatusconsultom  respeeting  all  mea- 
sures that  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  oondtia,  as 
is  stated  aVtove.  One  of  the  most  important 
of  the  senate's  duties  was  the  appointment  of 
the  governors  of  the  provinoea.  Bj  the  Lex 
Sempronia  of  C.  Gracchus,  the  senate  had  to  de- 
termine every  year  before  the  election  of  the  con- 
suls the  two  pcovinoeo  which  the  oeniols  ahonld 
have  (Cir.  de  Prow  Con-:  '2.  7  ;  S  ill.  J,,,,.  27)  ; 
but  as  the  imoerium  was  conieired  only  for  a  year; 
the  governor  Bad  to  loaf*  the  ptovfaiea  at  the  end  of 

that  time,  unless  his  imperium  was  renewed.  Sulla 
in  his  law  respecting  the  provinces  (de  i'romwm 
ordmimdk)  dMnotSMkaaiiydiange  in  theSempro< 
nian  law  respecting  the  distribution  of  the  provinces 
by  the  senate  ;  but  he  allowed  the  governor  of  a 
province  to  continue  to  hold  the  government  till  n 
successor  was  appointed  by  tha  aonate,  and  enacted 
that  he  should  continue  to  pORsess  the  imixrium  till 
he  entered  the  city,  witiiout  the  necessity  ut  ita  being 
renewed  annually  (compw  (Se.  od  Fam,  i.  9.  §  13^ 
The  time  during  which  the  government  of  a  pro- 
viuce  was  to  be  held,  thus  depended  entirely  upon 
the  wiDofthaaaaatak  Itwaafutherenaetodthataa 
soon  as  a  sncc'ssor  arrived  in  the  province,  the  f<ir- 
mer  governor  must  quit  it  within  thirty  days  (Cic 
•d  Aai.  liL  6)  i  and  <ha  Jnr  aba  fiaiiltd  tha  as- 
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pentM  to  which  the  proviDcials  weie  pat  in  sendb^ 
emboMiet  to  Rome  to  pndie  the  adminirtimtion  a 
their  goreraort.   (Cic.  ad  Fetm.  iiL  8,  10.) 

With  respect  to  Ikft  aogittrates,  Sulla  renewed 
the  old  law,  that  noon©  should  hold  tho  pnvctorship 
before  he  had  been  quaestor,  nor  the  consulship 
Mtn  he  had  been  praetor  (Apptan,  B,  C'u  100  ; 
Cic.  Phil.  xi.  5)  ;  nor  did  he  allow  of  any  deviation 
from  thit  law  in  Cavoor  of  his  own  party,  for 
tvlMa  Q.  LmmUm  OMh|  ^  had  taken  Prae- 
neste,  presuming  upon  his  sendees  offired  himself 
M  a  candidate  fot  the  conculahip,  without  haviqg 
■miwMyMjittogaeeeqf  qi»8rtnr  aad  partat. 
be  waa  MMnnated  in  the  foram  by  the  order  of 
thedieMoCi  SoUa  alee  ra  wtabltahed  the  aadni 
kw,  that  M  ma  ihoiild  1m  daelad  to  Ik*  mm 
magistracy  till  after  the  expiration  of  ten  ycarSb 
(Apptan,  B.  C  i.  101  ;  compw  Lir.  TiL  42,  z.  31.) 

Sulla  incraued.the  number  of  Qiiaaitoti  from 
eight  to  twenty  (Tac  Ann.  xi.  22),  aad  that  of 
the  Pmotors  from  six  to  eight.  Pomponius  aaya 
{De  Ony.  Juns^  Dig.  1.  tiu  2.  a.  32)  that  Sulla 
added  fimr  new  praetors,  bat  Wa  appears  to  be  a 
mistake,  since  Julius  Caesar  was  t!u>  first  who  in< 
creased  their  number  to  ten.  (Suet.  Cbet.  41 ;  Dim 
Om.iaiLBh)  TyaiaaMaitiBtiMaanbercftlie 
pmetors  was  necessary  on  account  nf  the  new 
auaestioneai  eatabliabed  by  Sulla,  of  which  we 
■ImU  epeak  Mow. 

One  of  the  moafc  inportxint  of  Siil!n*s  reforms 
idated  to  the  tribanata.  It  ia  stated  in  genonl 
bf  iIm  aaeieot  writan,  that  flofla  danlfvd  lha 
tribunes  of  the  plebs  of  all  real  power  (VeO.  PaL 
iL  'Mi ;  Appian,  It.  C.  i.  100 ;  Cic  de  Leg.  iiL  9; 
Liv.  EpiL  lii^)  t  but  the  exact  nature  of  his  alteia- 
tfaaa  ii  not  aeoontely  stated.  It  appeara  certain, 
however,  that  he  deprived  the  tribunes  of  the  right 
of  proposing  a  rogation  of  any  kind  whatsoever  to 
tfb  tribes  (LiY.  EfiU,  89),  or  of  impeaching  any 
paon  before  them,  inasmuch  as  he  abolished  al- 
tftlhu  the  leeialative  and  judicial  fanctioos  of 
the  tribaa,  aa  haa  haoi  piaHeaaiy  Halii.  The 
tribunes  also  lost  the  rij-ht  of  holding  conciones 
(Cia  vro  GmenL  40),  as  has  likewise  been  shown, 
tmi  ttaa  eaidd  not  laftwae  tha  tribaa  by  any 
speeches.  The  only  right  left  to  them  was  the 
bitercesMo.  It  is,  however,  nncertain  to  what 
•zt«it  the  right  it  Intereea^  extended.  It  ia 
hardly  conceivable  that  Sulla  would  have  left  the 
tribunes  to  exercise  this  the  most  formidable  of  ail 
their  powers  without  any  limitation ;  and  that  he 
did  not  do  so  is  clear  from  the  case  of  Q.  Opimius, 
who  was  hroncht  to  trial,  Ijecau-ie,  when  tribune  of 
the  plebs,  be  had  U6ed  his  intercessio  in  violation 
af  the  Lex  Cornelia  (Cic.  Ferr.  I  60).  Cicero 
my(d«  Leg.iu.  9)  that  Sulla  left  the  tribunea  only 
thia  Jofasto  ohm/m  /ertmU;  and  fnm  thia  we  may 
'  r,iaaMinaa>hi«it»^aaiaafOi<a*ii,tha» 

Intercessio  waaaialBed  to  cjivint?  their  protec- 
to  private  perMM  against  the  uiyust  decisions 
af  magistratea,  as,  Ihr  hnlBlM^  fai  tha  aidalbg  of 

soldiers.  Caenar,  it  is  true,  stT.es,  in  fjciieral,  that 
Sulla  left  to  the  tribunea  the  right  of  interoesaio, 
■ad  he  lesvea  it  to  be  inferred  in  partaeahv  tibat 
Saila  aBimad  than  to  use  their  intercesaie  ia  re- 
ference to  lenattiwnnsiiUa  ( Caes.  B.  C.  i.  5,7); 
but  it  is  not  impossibie,  as  Becker  has  suggested, 
that  Caesar  may  have  given  a  false  interpretation 
of  the  right  of  intercessio  granted  by  Snll.i,  in 
ocder  to  justify  the  couiae  he  was  hiuiseif  adopt* 
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ToL  ii.  pt,  ii.  p.  290).  To  degrade  the  tribonaii  I 
atill  lower.  Sulk  enacted,  that  whoever  had  Id  th  i 
office  forfeited  thereby  ail  right  to  become  a  coiidj- 
date  for  taf  oC  the  higher  curule  offices,  in  order 
that  all  persons  of  mnk.  tnl.-nt,  and  wealth,  misr^^^t 
be  deterred  from  holding  an  otiico  which  wooid  be 
a  £stal  impediment  to  rising  any  bi||bar  ia  tha  I 
state.  (Appiaa.  ft.  ('.  i.  100;  A  scon,  in  Cormd, 
p.  78,  ed.  Orelii.)   The  statement  that  SnUm  w 

become  tribunes  (Appian,  !.  c),  is  explained  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  quaeatorahip  and  thia 
aadflaaU^  which  viaalty  paieadad  tfM  tribwai^ 

pT.T  adniisMon  to  the  senate  ;  and  it  would  there- 
lore  appear  that  S«Ua  naniBed  all 
tlM  aaaaatoaAla  bilbia  va  Icibuui 


II.  Laum  faittts^  to  the  Ecdetkuiietd 
IsoM  —  Sulla  repealed  the  Lex  Domitia,  wrlu^ 
gave  to  the  comitia  tribota  the  right  of  *»W*mh|^ 
the  members  of  the  great  ecclesiastical  cotponuksxa, 
and  restored  to  the  latter  the  riirht  of  ctvoptalio  or 
self-election.  At  the  same  time  he  inrrrascd  tita 
number  of  pontift  aad  augurs  to  fifteen  reepee- 
tively  (Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  3"  ;  Liv.  EpiU  89).  It 
ia  commonlY  aaid  that  Suiia  alao  increaaed  iIm 
Mnbar  af  tha  haepan  of  tha  SayUaa 
ten  to  fifteen ;  and  though  we  have  no 
aathoiitj  far  this  atatameDt  (Hoc  the 
Berviaa,  «d  Virg.  Atm,  iri  7t»4oaa  not  pnw  itVit 

is  probable  that  he  did,  as  we  read  of  Quindeorm- 
Tih  ia  the  time  of  Cicero  {ad  Fmm.  viiL  4j  iMlaart 
af  daeaanM  aa  preriooaly. 

III.  LavM  rtUdmg  to  tke  Admmutratiom  of  Jm^ 
Htx.  —  Sulla  established  permanent  cotirts  for  the 
trial  of  particular  offences,  in  each  of  which  a 
praetor  presided.  A  precedent  for  this  had  Ite^a 
given  by  the  Lex  Cnlpumia  of  the  tribune  L. 
Caipumius  i-'iso,  in  u.  c  149,  by  which  it 
enacted  that  a  praetor  should  preside  at  all 
for  repctuiuiae  durinij  his  year  of  office.  This  v,r.» 
called  a  Quaettio  I'erpetua^  and  nine  such  i^met- 


De  Ropetundis,  Majestatis,  D<'  Sicariis  ct  Vnie- 
hda,  l>e  Parricidio,  PecolaUts,  Ambiuis,  De  N'ua- 
mia  AdalleriniB,  De  Mia  or  TwataaiiMilaiia,  aad 
De  Vi  Piiblica.  Jnririiclion  in  civil  cases  was 
left  to  the  praetor  naiagrinaa  and  the  praetor  Br> 
htamaabMBra^  and  tha  ether  alxmaetatB  presided 
in  the  Quaestiones ;  but  as  the  uttter  were  moaa 
in  number  than  the  praetors,  some  of  the  praetors 
took  more  than  one  quaestio,  or  a  judex  qu;i^ 
tionis  was  ap{K>intcd.  The  pruton,  aiWr  their 
election,  had  to  draw  lots  for  their  several  juris* 
dictions.  Sulla  enacted  that  tiic  judices  should  be 
taken  exclusively  from  the  senatora,  and  Met  from 
the  equites,  the  latter  of  whom  had  posvssed  this 
pnvil^,  with  a  few  interruptions,  from  the  kw 
af  C.  Qnmshaa,  hi  a  c;  191^  TUa  waa  • 


pain  for  the  aristocracy  ;  since  the  offences  f  r 
which  they  ware  nsoaily  brought  to  thai,  such  as 
bribery,  BMJwiatfaB,  and  titt  1ft e,  were  ao  esas- 
nioiily  practised  by  the  whole  order,  that  th^^f 
were,  in  most  cases,  nearly  certain  of  acqaiual  fnm 
men  who  leqairad  rinular  iada||eBea  theasasiTe^ 
(Tac.  Aim.  xL  22;  VeU.  PaL  il  32;  Cic  Verr, 
Act.  I  ia»  16}  acay.  Dkiiamrf  ^  Jiilniaihs  ^ 
Judex.) 

Sttlhi*a  refinai  hi  tha  crimin.-d  law,  the  gnatirt 

and  most  enduring  part  of  hia  lei;rislation,  belongs 
to  a  history  of  Koman  law,  and  cannot  be  girea 
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eader  ia  irful  It  OtHML  tf^aHit.  «b  Ligm 

"Jomtliae. 

IV.  Lavu  rdatinff  to  the  Improeemcnt  of  public 
Ijforwb.— Of  IImm  w0  have  very  little  informa- 
ion.  One  of  them  was  a  Lex  Snrntuaiia,  which 
;xUMted  that  not  more  than  a  certain  sum  of  money 
hoold  \m  apMt  vptn  ■■tartalimiwt^  and  also  r»- 
trained  extravagance  in  funeralt.  (Gell.  ii.  24  ; 
klacrobb  ^  iL  13 ;  Plot  StUL  36>  There  was 
iketria*  a  law  of  Sidk  iMpeednf  marriage  (Plat 
•c;  comp.  Zf  c.  Snfl.  3),  the  provisions  of  wbidi 
ire  quite  unknown,  aa  it  waa  probal^j  abnegated 
>y  the  Julian  lair. 

The  most  important  modem  works  on  Sulla^i 
epislation  nre  —  Vockcstaert,  De  1^  Curnclio  SuUa 
'tt/tjUuiore^  Lugil.  ilat  1816;  21achanae,  L.  Cor- 
mMm$  Sblh,  Ac,  Heidelb.  1834,  2  toU^  the  second 
volume  of  which  treat"*  of  the  legislation  ;  Witlich, 
IM  JieijmUicae  lionuinac  ca  forma^  qua  L.  Cornel itu 
SuUa  lotom  rtm  Romanam  aiiaiairtlBiift,  Lips.  1 834 ; 
Ramshnrn,  De  Jteip.  Rom.  ea  /orma,  qua  L.  C.  S. 
totam  rem  Howt.  aommtdaviit  Lips.  1835  ;  Gbttling, 
CfmMeM$  dtr  MSmiukM  Shtit Mi>6Mai ij/;  pp.  459 
— 174  ;  DranMH^  OmMbUi  Mim,  ivlik  ff, 
478 — 494. 

Thaiv  an  aavvnl  eaiaa  of  lha  dieMar  fMh,  a 

{evr  specimens  of  wliich  are  annexed.    The  first 
coin  contains  on  the  obTerse  the  bead  of  the  dic- 
tator, and  on  the  rsrene  that  of  hia  colleagne 
in  lib  ical  consulship,  Q.  Pomprfn  Rufus.  The 
coin  wns  probably  struck  by  the  son  of  Q.  Pom- 
peiua  Rufus,  who  was  tribune      the  plebs  in 
B.O.  52  [PoMPSius,  No.  9],  ni  honoor  of  his 
grandfather  and  father.    The  second  coin  was  also 
probably  struck  by  the  tribune  of  B.  c.  52.  The 
tWrA  aad  tmHk  eoins  were  struck  in  ikn  Hfetime 
of  the  dictator.    The  third  has  on  the  obverse  the 
head  of  Pallas,  with  manll  proq.,  and  on  the  re- 
vaiaa  8aDa  la  a  quadriga,  wttb  u  anttA  imp., 
probably  with  reference  to  his  Rplendid  triumph 
OTer  Mithridataa.   The  fourth  coin  has  on  the  ob- 
vana  At  kiad  af  Vanaa,  beCm  wUdi  Cnpid  stands 
ImUIrk  ia  bis  hand  the  branch  of  a  palm  tree,  and 
on  the  rererse  a  guttus  and  a  lituus  between  two 
trophies,  with  iMPsa.  mM,r{u ).  The  head  of  Venus 
is  placed  on  tha  abrerse,  because  Sulla  attributed 
much  of  his  success  to  the  protection  of  this  god- 
dess.   Thus  we  are  told  by  Plutarch  {iiuU.  34) 
that  when  he  wrote  to  Greeks  he  called  himself 
Epaphroditus,  or  the  favourite  of  Aphrodite  or 
Venns,  and  also  that  he  inscribed  mi  hia  trophies 
the  names  of  Man  and  VieloiT,  and  fmm  rflUt 
19),  (Goi9.BdiM»falT.  ifklM^lSL) 


coixa  or  tbb  dictator  bulla, 

6.  CoRKTtML'S  Sui.LA,  ft  son  of  the  dictator  by 
his  fourth  wife  Caediia  Metella,  died  in  the  life- 
time of  Ua  irtker.  (Sanaa  Cbaa  ntf  Jfam  IS  ; 
Plut.  Sua.  37.) 

7.  FAU8TU8  CoRNXuoa  Sulla,  a  aon  of  Aa 
dictator  b]r  hia  totli  wife  OndHa  Molella,  aad  a 
twin  brother  of  Fausta,  was  bom  not  long  before 
B.  c  88,  the  year  in  which  his  fiuher  obtaoied  hia 
first  consulship.  He  and  Ua  rialar  neelvad  Aa 
names  of  Faustus  and  Fausta  respectirely  on  ac- 
count of  the  good  fortune  of  their  father.  (Plut. 
Sull.  22,  34,  37.)  At  the  death  of  his  father  in 
B.  c.  78,  Faustus  and  his  sister  wera  left  under  the 
guardianship  of  L.  Liudllii^.  The  enemies  of  SulLi's 
constitutiou  constantly  tiireatened  Faustus  with  a 
prosecution  to  compel  him  to  restore  the  public 
money  which  his  father  had  received  or  taken  out 
of  the  treasury ;  but  the  senate  always  offered  a 
strong  eppeaition  to  aneh  an  iuwatigauoni  Whan 
the  attempt  was  renewed  in  B.  c.  66  by  one  of  tha 
tribane%  Cicero,  who  was  then  praetor,  spoka 
agafaist  Ae  proposal.  (Aseoa.  <•  €fumtl.  p.  72,  ed. 
Orelli  ;  Cic,  pro  Cluait.  34,  Lr-i.  J./r.  i.  I.) 
Soon  aher  this  Faustus  accompanied  Pompey  into 
Asia,  and  was  the  fint  «ha  BHrantad  the  walls  of 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem  in  &  c  63,  for  which  ex- 
ploit he  was  richly  rewarded.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xir. 
4.  §  4,  Ii.  J.  i.  7.  §  4.)  In  a c  60  be  exhibited 
the  gladiatorial  games  which  his  &ther  in  his  last 
will  had  enjoined  upon  him.  and  at  the  «ime  time 
he  treated  the  people  in  the  most  sumptuous  man- 
ner, b  ao.  M  ha  was  quaestor,  haYbg  been 
elected  angiir  a  few  years  before.  In  B.  C  52  he 
received  from  the  senate  the  conuniuion  to  rebuild 
Aa  Oaala  HoalBia,  wUek  Ind  be«i  burnt  down  in 

the  tumults  following  the  murder  of  Clodius,  and 
which  was  henceforward  to  be  called  Ae  Curia 
CofneKa,iBhona«rorftaslBBandUairthor.  Tha 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  prevented  him  from 
obtaining  any  of  the  higher  dignitisa  of  Ae  state. 
As  Ae  son  of  Ae  dictator  Salla,and  AaaenMaw 
of  Pompey,  whose  daughter  he  had  married,  he 
joined  the  aristocratical  party.  At  the  beginning 
of  B.  c.  49,  PompoT  wished  to  send  him  to  Mauri- 
tania  with  tha  tttb  of  propraetor,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  Philippus,  tribune  of  the  plebs.  He 
crossed  over  to  Greece  with  Pompey,  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  PhaiMKa,  and  sabsequently  joined 
the  leaders  of  his  party  in  Africa.  After  the  battle 
of  Thapsus,  in  a.  c.  46,  he  attempted  to  escape  into 
MurilMi^  viA  At  iMte  flf  nBlBf  to  8|id^ 
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but  he  was  intercepted  in  bis  joaimj  hy  P. 
Sitlin,  tdcen  primer,  and  curied  tiiOwwr  [Sir- 
Tint]*  Ha  was  Qccoropanled  in  his  flight  by  his 
wifc  Fompik  aad  hie  childxen,  «•  well  a*  bj  Afra- 
nhns  and  dwj  wen  all  captcmd  akng  with  Mm. 
Upon  theif  arrival  in  CacsiirV  canip,  Faustus  and 
Afranias  were  murdered  by  the  soldien  in  a  tumult, 
probably  not  without  CMear^  conni ranee ;  bat 
Pompeiaand  her  children  were  (liMni»»ed  uninjured 
by  Caesar.  Faustus  seenis  only  to  have  resembled 
his  failuT  in  his  extravagance.  We  know  from 
Cicero  {ad  Alt.  ix.  11)  that  he  was  overwhelmed 
with  dfbt  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war. 
(Dion  Cau.  zxxvii.  51,  xxxix.  17,  xl.  50,  xlii.  13  ; 
Cie.  pro  StdL  19  ;  Caea.  B.C.I  Ilirt  B.  Afr. 
nr,  9.'i ;  Appian,  A  a  iL  100 1  Fkn  iv.  2. 1 00  ; 
Oroa.  tL  Kk) 

8.  Bnv.  CoENSum  SnxA,  known  only  a*  Ao 
bmthor  of  tha  dietatar,  and  the  father  of  the  two 
foUowing  ptnaaa.  (SalL  Cat  17;  Dion  Cau. 

0.  P.  CdRNKLU's  Si  Li.A,  a  son  of  No.  8,  and  a 
nephew  of  the  dictator.  He  wa»  grown  up  in  the 
lifetime  of  his  nnde,  from  whom  he  iweited  as 
fresents  wveral  estates  of  those  who  had  been  pro* 
BcriWd.  In  the  consular  comitia  of  &  c.  66  he  was 
elected  consul  along  with  P.  Autronius  Paetus,  but 
waithar  ha  nor  Us  colleague  entered  up()n  the  othce, 
as  they  wer«*  arctisivl  of  bribory  by  L.  Torqnntns 
the  younger,  and  were  condemncil.  L.  Cotta  and 
Lh  Tovqaattts,  the  father  of  their  accoear,  isoeived 
the  conRuhhip  in  their  steid.  It  Mas  currently 
believed  that  Sulla  was  privy  to  both  of  Catiline's 
«eMpinidea,  and  ha  waa  aeeordingly  aeeaaad  af  tida 
crime  by  his  former  accuser,  L.  Torquntii«,  and  by 
C  Cornelius.  He  was  defended  by  Hortensius 
and  Cieara,  and  the  speech  of  ^  latter  aa  Ui  ba- 
half  is  still  extant.  He  was  acquitted  ;  but,  inde- 
pendent of  the  testimony  of  Sallust  17)«  his 
gviH  nmy  afanost  be  inmned  firem  tha  —barrass- 
ment  of  his  advocate.  According  to  A.  Gellius 
(  xii.  12)  Cicero  had  borrowed  a  sum  of  BumeT  from 
Sulla  for  the  purchase  of  his  house  on  tha  Fuatiae. 
Cicero  afterwards  qnamelled  witli  fllWit  basaaae 
the  latter  had  taken  part  in  the  proceedings  of 
Clodius  against  him  during  his  banishment.  (Cic. 
ntf  AU»  It.  &)  In  the  drU  war  Sulla  espoused 
Caeaar*8  canse.  He  served  under  him  as  legate  in 
Greece,  and  commanded  along  with  Caaar  himself 
the  right  wing  at  the  batila afPhaiBiUa,  &a48. 
In  the  following  yoar  he  was  ordered  by  Caesnr  to 
cany  om  £ram  Italy  to  Sicily  the  legions  which 
were  daaliaad  Ibr  na  Afiieaa  war  |  boC  dia  aal- 
diers  of  the  twelfth  legion  rose  in  ntiny,  and 
dcoTO  him  away  with  a  shower  of  slanaai  demanding 
ta  laedva,  before  they  quhlBd  Italy,  dia  rewards 
which  they  h.id  been  promised  in  Greece.  \t  t li 
conclusion  of  the  civil  war  Sulla  purchased  at  a 
small  sum  soma  of  the  confiscated  estates  of  the 
Pwafiaian  ImiIj,  and  appears  in  consequence  to 
have  incurred  no  small  d^'ijree  of  obloquy.  He 
died  during  a  jouniey  iu  ii.  c.  45  ;  and,  according 
to  Cicero  {ad  Fam.  ix.  10,  xv.  17),  people  were  too 
phd  to  hear  of  his  death  to  tmultle  tbeniselvcs 
about  the  inquiry  whetlier  he  had  perislied  by  the 
lunda  «f  nbMB^  or  iMd  fi&nnfidiin  to  axaM 
indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  (Gia*  JNW 
&(%passim  j  SaU.  Cat.  17, 18  ;  Dion  Case.  zzxvL 
97  ;  (Se.  Aa.  fi.  19  :  Caai.  A  (7.  in.  51,  89  ; 
Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  ;  Q\c  ad  AU.  ri.  21,  22,  de 
Uf,a,8,)  Sulk  left  behind  Urn  ft  aan  P.  Sulla 


[No.  Ill,  and  also  a  step-son  Meromlttau  (Cic 
ad  Q.  Fr.  HI  t) 

10,  Serv.  CoRNKi  It  s  Sri.LA,  also  a  R-ir  of'S\. 
8,  took  part  in  both  of  Catiline's  conspinaaea.  Urn 
guilt  waa  ao  avidwl,  Aail  aa  ana  waa  wriDinir  ta 
defend  him  ;  but  wa  da  net  read  that  he  wa»  pst 
to  death  along  with  tha  edicr  canniiataa.  (£alL 
OmL  17,  47  ;  Cic  pni  SySt.  2.) 

11.  P.  Conmujva  Sulla,  the  son  of  Na.  % 
Nothing  i*  rpeorded  n'*pectinp  him.  lie  wa*  r.iive 
at  the  time  of  his  father's  death  in  B.  c-  4o.  ("  P. 
Sullam^mn  mortuuin  babebamua.**  Cin. 

TCV,  17,  pro  Sulla,  'M.)  llt'sp.>ct!n.:  the  prewdrnf 
Sullae  see  Drumamt,  Ge»duchie  Jiom*,  voL  ii.  pp. 
425—524. 

]'2.  L.  CoRNBLics  P.  r.  P.  N.  Sr  r  r  A,  the*  son 
of  No.  1 1,  was  consul  n.  c.  5  with  Augustiuu  (Plia. 
ir.M ^  11.    18 ;  Dion  OaiB. Index,  Bh.  W.) 

13.  L.  CORNKLILS  (L.  F.  P.  N.)  SlLLA  FeIIX, 

son  of  No.  12,  was  consul  in  the  reign  of  Tibei  '■■!. 
A.  B.  80,  with  Serr.  Sulpicina  Oalba.   (Diaa  Cbn. 

IviiL  20  ;  Tac.  Ann.  vi.  1.5.)  He  is  probsUy  the 
same  as  the  L.  Sulla,  nobilis  juvenis,*'  mentioocd 
hj  Tadtas,  in  a.  n.  21  (Anm.  iiL  31),  and  as  the 
I«.  Salla,  whose  advanced  age  in  the  reign  of  Claa- 
dins  is  spoken  of  by  E>ion  Cassius  (li.  llf). 

14.  L.  CuRNBLiUB  Sulla,  probably  son  oc  Nob 
1 3,  was  consul  loflbalaa  adar  Ckndiaa  in  a.  n. 
a2.    (  Fasti. ) 

15.  Faitstus  Cornblu's  Sclla,  consul  nnd<T 
Claudius,  in  a.  n.  52,  with  L.  Salvius  Otho  Ti> 
tianus.  He  was  the  son-in-law  of  Claudius,  having 
married  his  daughter  Antonia.  Soon  after  tiie  ^o- 
aaiiieB  ef  Nan,  Paatna  aeeosad  AAaa  nnfl  BaRva 

of  the  di         of  placing  Stilla  upon  the  throue  ; 
and  although  the  accusation  waa  dedaied  to  far 
fidaa, Nera  beeaaa  jaaloaa  of  Sdla.  OMaTtW 
empernr*s  freednien  accordingly  invaBlad  A  plat 
which  was  £slsely  ascribed  to  Sulla,  wba  waa 
upon  ordered  by  Nero  to  go  into  exile  te  Maasilia* 
A.  D.  59.    But  as  Nero  feared  that  Sulhi  from  kia 
proximity  to  the  German  legions  might  indture  them 
to  revolt,  he  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  tiu» 
emperor  in  a.  d.  6S>   (Suet  CMami»  37  ;  Ihfc  Ai 
xii.  .V2,  xiii.  23,  47,  xiv.  .^7.) 

l(i.  CuH.NBLics  Si/'LLA,  govemor  of  Cappadociaa 
was  put  to  death  bj  Wi^bainBi  (jUm  Cam, 
Ixxix.  4.) 

SULPrCIA.  1.  The  mother-in-law  {menu) 
of  8pw  PHaliiiiilna  AlbhwMi.by  whaaa  liiiliiwiBrtiij 

the  latter,  in  his  conMilship,  ii.  c.  1()8,  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  crimes  petpetnUed  in  cennaction 
with  the  wanUp  of  BMohna,  fLiv.SBdz.  t1---U) 

2.  The  daughter  of  Scr.  WpWus  Pat^n  iliw, 
and  tha  wifis  of  Q.  Fulrius  Fkeeaa.  She  was  de- 
chovd  to  ba  ^  chaataat  woann  fai  Rome,  aad  wm 

therefore  selected,  in  B.C.  113,  to  dedioUe  the 
statue  of  Venus  Verticordia,  who  was  believet?  t-. 
turn  the  minds  of  women  from  vice  to  virtue  (V«u. 
Max.  viii.  15.  §  12  ;  Plin.  //.  X.  vii.  35.) 

3.  The  wife  of  T^enuiliis  Cnivellio.  Her  hD»> 
band  was  proscribed  by  the  lriuiuvir»  in  B.C.  43, 
and  tied  to  Sex.  Pompeins  in  Sicily,  whithv 
Sulpicia  followed  him,  against  the  wi&h  of  het 
mother  Julia.  (VaL  Mai.  vi  7.  8  3  iAaua»,B.a 
iT.  88.) 

4.  SiTLPiciA  PRATrrBXTVAithe  wifeof  Crasisus. 
Is  mentioned  at  the  commencement  of  the  d 
Vespasian,  a.  d.  70.  (Tae,  ML  ir.  4S.) 

SULPI'CIA.  [TiBt'LLUs.] 

SULPI'CIA,  a  fiomaapotk*  vlM  flnwatii 
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towards  the  clow  of  the  iirst  centnry,  celehmted 
tor  sundry  gay  amatory  effuions,  oddretied  to  her 
htisband  Caleous.  Their  general  character  may  be 
pithfred  from  the  oxpn»ssions  of  Mnrtial,  Aiisoiiiuu, 
and  bidoniui  Apoliinaris  by  all  ut  whum  tliey  are 
noiioed.  Two  linn  from  one  of  tbeae  productiona 
hnve  been  prMorrpd  by  the  scholiast  upon  Juvenal, 
Slit,  vi  536.  (Martial  £p.  x.  35—38 ;  Au»ou.  Epi- 
loff.  CmC  NnfpUf  Sidon.  ApoOiD.  Cbrw.  ix.  2(i0 ; 
Anthnl.  ifl.  S61,  ed.  BoHun,  «r  N«.  198, 
ed.  MeyerO 

Ana  Id  tlw  eolkrted  wnkt  of  AnMniiis»  m 
ftnt  published  by  Ugolotus  (4ta  Fvm.  1499, 
Venet.  1501),  a  lattrical  poem,  in  Mtcnty  hezar 
meten,  on  die  edict  of  BaaBtun,  by  which  i^iloto* 
phero  were  banished  from  Rome  and  from  Italy 
(Suet.  Dom.  10;  GelL  xt.  II).  It  haa  been  fre- 
quently reprinted,  and  generally  bean  the  title 
Btlifviam  Om  mm  i.  Edoga  it  miieto  DomUiani,  or 
Satyra  de  cnrruptn  reipuUicae  ttaJtu  lemporil/us  Do- 
mitianL  When  clos>eiy  examined  it  toon  app«ircd 
manifest  that  it  could  not  belong  to  the  rhetorician 
•f  Bordeaux,  but  that  it  must  have  been  written 
by  some  one  who  lived  at  the  period  to  which  the 
theme  loliBra,  that  the  author  was  a  femolo  (t.  8), 
and  that  she  had  previously  composed  a  multitude 
of  aportire  pieoea  in  a  great  variety  of  measarei. 
HoBoo  wuTf  cfMea,  tlfoek  by  tboto  aolnddontni, 

have  not  hesitated  to  ascribe  tholiaMin  question 
to  tb«  Suloicia  mentioned  abovo»  tbo  otatempontnr 
of  Mortioi,  nid  in  ohwoat  oD  too  more  looent  out* 

lections  of  the  minor  Latin  poets  t!i.  y  bear  her 
In  a  literary  point  of  view  they  possess 
I  latemt,  being  weak,  pointless,  and  dostttnte 
of  tpirit.  (Wernsdorf,  PoeL  LaL  Mm.  toL  iii. 
p.  Ix.  and  p.  H3.)  The  natire  is  generally  appended 
to  editions  of  Juvenal  and  I'ersius.      [W.  It-] 

SULPI'CIA  GENS,  originally  pttiekn,  and 
afterwards  plebeian  likewise.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  ancient  Roman  gentes,  and  produced  a  suc- 
cession of  diatingoished  men,  from  the  foundation 
of  the  republic  to  the  imperial  p«*riod.  Tlie  first 
member  of  it  who  obtained  the  consulship  was  Ser. 
Mpite  OHBMlnH  CSeonitao,  ill  a  a  5M,only  nim 
years  aft-  r  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  and  the 
last  of  the  name  who  appears  on  the  consular  Fasti 
WM  Sox.  Sfllpiefno  Termlm  in  a.  n.  158.  TIm 
iuaQy  name^  of  the  Sulpicii  during  the  republican 
poriod  are  —  Camkhinvs  Cornutus,  Oai^ba, 
Gallus,  Long  us,  PAT>iictn.uis  Pmcva,  Piua- 

TBXTAT08,    QuiRINUS,    RUFUB    (glTOn  below), 

^AVERRio.  Besides  these  cognomens,  we  meet 
Hith  some  other  surnames  belonging  to  freedmen 
■nd  to  other  persons  imder  the  «aKfn%  which  are 
givt'ii  hflnw.  On  coins  we  find  thommMOCwIilfia, 
I'Liiurtnujt^  Prodm,  Hu/u$. 

SULPICIA'NUS,  FLA'YIUS,  the  father-in- 
law  of  the  emperor  Pertinax,  was  appointed  upon 
the  death  of  Commodus  praefectos  urbi.  AAer 
tbo  maxim  of  Mo  mi  he  bMHM  am  of  tho  coadS* 

doloe  for  the  vacant  throne,  when  it  was  exposed 
fi*  mIo  by  the  praetorians,  lie  was  outbid  by 
IKAno  Jhdnms,  who  stripped  Mn  of  klo  oAoo  rat 

"part  d  his  life  at  the  reijuest  of  the  soldiers.  He 
was  stibsequently  put  to  death  by  iieptimius  Se- 
vems,  on  tho  ehaigo  of  haviog  flinwired  the  pre- 
tensions of  Clodiua  ASliBUk  (Din  Cass.  bcxiiL 
7,  ll,lxxv.  8.)  [W.  R] 

SULPI'CIUS  APOLLINA'RIS,  a  contempo- 
Rffy  of  A.  Oellias,  was  a  learned  gmmmarian, 
whom  Gelliao  froganly  cim  wtk  uo  gioatott 

VUL.  uu 
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respect.    He  caUs  him,  on  one  occasion  "rir 
praestanti  literarum  identia,**  and  on  another, 
homo  memoriae  nostras  doctisdomib**  (OalL  iL 
16,  iv.  17,  xiii.  17,  xv.  5.)    There  are  two  jmems 
in  the  I^^tin  Anthology,  purporting  to  be  wmicu 
by  Sulpicius  of  Carthage,  whom  some  writers 
identify  with  the  above  named  Snlpicitis  Ajinlli- 
naris.    One  of  these  poems  cuusist«  of  seventy- two 
lines,  ginng  the  argnnent  of  the  twelre  booka  of 
Virgil's  Aeneid,  six  lines  being  devoted  to  each 
book  (JflOo/.  LaL  Nos.  222,  222,  ed.  JMeyer ; 
Donalni,  Fiio  VirtfUH).    Tho  oontMnporary  of 
Gellins  is  probably  the  h.ime  person  as  the  Sulpicius 
ApolUnaris  who  taught  the  emperor  Pertinax  in  his 
yooth.  (CapkbL  Mfin  1.) 
SULPI'CIUS  A8PER.  [Aspxr.] 
SULPI'CIUS  FLAVU8.  [F^AVU8.] 
SULPI'CIUS  LUPERCUS  SER VASTUS,  a 
Latin  poet,  of  whom  two  poems  are  extant ;  an 
elegy,  De  C'upidilafe,  in  forty-two  lines,  and  a 
sapphic  ode,  De  I'ctiulaU-^  in  twelve  lines.  Both 
poems  are  printed  in  WemsdorTs  Poetae  Latini 
Minorts^  ToL  iii.  pp.  236^  Ac.  408.    Mothii^  it 

known  of  the  author.  

SULPI'CIUS  RUFUS.    1.  Sbb.  SoLmm 
Rupus,  was  consular  tribune  threo  timea,  aaiaely 
in  B.  c.  388,  384,  and  383.  (Ut.  vi.  4, 18, 21.) 
%  P.  SoLnaro  Rtnras,  tribno  of  tho  pMi, 

R  c.  88.  He  was  born  in  n.  c.  124,  as  he  was  ten 
yeaza  older  than  Uortensiu^  (Cic.  BruU  88.)  llo 
woo  out  of  tho  moat  dittiagmdurf  onrton  of  Ub 
time.  Cicero,  who  had  heard  him,  ftoqMttdj 
speaks  of  him  in  terms  of  the  highest  admiration. 
He  says  that  Sulpicius  and  Cotta  were,  beyond 
comparison,  the  greatest  orators  of  their  age. 

Sidpicius,"  he  states,  "  was,  of  all  the  orators  I 
ever  heard,  the  most  digniiied,  and,  so  to  Skpcak, 
the  most  tragic.  His  Toice  was  powerful,  and  at 
the  same  time  sweet  and  clear;  the  f^e^tiires  and 
movements  of  his  body  were  graceful ;  but  be  up- 
peand,  ne  rerthsless,  to  hare  been  trained  for  tho 
fomm  and  not  for  the  stage  ;  his  language  was 
rapid  and  flowing,  and  yet  not  redundant  or 
mamriBn^U,)  Ho ooamMBSod  pnhKe Ulo aa 
a  supporter  of  the  aristtKniliial  party,  and  soon 
acqoirad  great  influence  in  the  state  by  his  splendid 
tahnta,  whfle  ho  woo  olfll  yomif^.  Ho  waa  an  faw 

timatc  friend  of  M.  IJvins  DruMi^,  the  celebrated 
tribune  of  the  jilebs,  and  tho  aristocracy  placed 
great  hopes  in  hnn.  (Cie.  d»  OraL  i.  7.)  In  b.  c 
94,  he  accnsed  of  n:aje»tas  C.  Norbanns,  the  tur- 
bulent tribune  of  the  plebs,  who  was  defended  by 
M.  Antonius  and  was  acquitted.  [Noruanuh, 
No.  I.]  In  &  c.  98  he  was  quaestor,  and  in  n.  c. 
89  he  served  as  h  cate  of  the  consul  Cn.  Pomin-ius 
Strabo  in  the  Margie  war.  In  the  following  year, 
B.  c  88,  be  was  eloeled  to  the  tribonato  tfaroush 
tho  influence  of  the  aristocratical  party.  Tho 
consuls  of  tho  year  were  L.  Cornelius  Suila  and 
Q.  Ponpdoo  Rvftn,  tfio  lattar  of  whom  wao  • 

personal  friend  of  Sulpicius.  (Cic.  Lacf.  1.)  At 
hrst  Sulpicius  did  not  disappoint  the  expectatioua 
of  his  party.  In  eenjtmetiOB  with  hia  coUeogno, 
P.  Anlistius,  he  resisted  the  atti  ;ti|.t  cif  C.  Julius 
Caesar  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  consulship 
before  ho  had  filled  the  ofliceof  pcMtor,  and  he  also 
opposed  the  return  from  exile  of  those  who  had 
been  banished.  (Cic  Brut.  G.°'>,  de  Hantsp.  /feap. 
20  ;  Ascon.  rn  Scaur,  p.  20,  ed.  Orelli  ;  Cic  ad 
Nereun.  ii.  28.)  But  Sulpicius  shortly  afterwards 
Mttiu^aBd  phnad  hinuotf  at  the  hand  of 
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itm  popukr  putjr.  Tb«  mnm  of  tins  nidden 

cbanse  are  not  cxprrsRiy  Ktatcd  hy  the  ancient 
writers ;  but  w«  are  told  that  he  was  oYerwheluted 
with  debt ;  ud  tliam  cm  to  Utde  dooVt  tlnl  Im 
was  linii^ht  liy  Marius,  and  that  the  latter  pro- 
BiiMd  him  great  wealth  a»  soon  at  he  obtained  the 
Mnnud  •!  dM  ffw  agrfml  HhbiUatea.  TIm 
hkHairr  of  the  ragaiUons  which  Sulpicius  brought 
forward  in  fiiTour  of  Marint  and  his  partj,  and 
•gainat  Sulk,  it  fully  related  in  the  lirea  of  dioM 
pMMM>  {M AJiius,  p.  9*>7;  Sulla,  p.  936. J  It  is 
only  necessary  to  stite  here,  that  when  the  law 
was  {lOMed  which  cunferrud  upon  Mariuj*  the  c>>m- 
nnnd  of  the  Mithridatic  war,  Sulla,  who  was  then 
at  Nola,  marched  uiion  Rome  at  the  liead  of  his 
urtny.  Miiriua  and  bulpicius  had  no  means  uf 
naiatioff  liiai«  and  were  oUiged  to  fly  from  the 
city.  They  were  both  declared  pnhlic  enemies  by 
the  Koate,  at  the  comuiaod  of  bulla,  along  with 
tm  olhcii  «f  thair  part  j. 

Marius  aucceeded  in  making  hi<  escape  to 
Afimi  but  Salpictaa  was  diacoreied  in  a  TiUa,  and 
put  ta  d«tb.  The  dava  who  betimyed  him  waa 
rewarded  with  his  freedom,  and  then  hurled  down 
from  the  Tarpeian  rock.  ( Appian,  B.  C.  i.  58,  60  ; 
Plat.  Sidl.  1 0  ;  Cic  cfe  Oral,  iii  3,  Brmt,  63  ;  Lir. 
77  ;  Veil.  Pat.  a.  la.) 

Although  Siilpirius  was  sncb  a  distinguished 
orator,  he  left  no  orations  behind  him.  Cicero 
mf  tlmt  ho  hod  often  ht  anl  Snlpioiwi  dedare  that 
ho  was  not  accustomed,  and  vtm  unable,  tn  write. 
It  is  trve  there  were  some  speeches  extant  under 
his  name,  but  thej  were  written  after  his  dooth  by 
P.  ramitiiis.  (Cic.  //rw/.  .^♦k)  [Cani'tii's  ]  Sul- 
picius is  one  of  the  speakers  in  Cicero's  dialogue, 
Dis  Orwforo.    (AhrMM,  Dit  Drti  FUlMonm, 

Ti/i.  ff'rarrhiis,  ii,  Dnuut,  urn!  /'.  Suffirir.":,  l/ei[>7.i(i, 
iBJid  i  Mover,  Ondormm  Homanorum  i^'ragmemla^ 

wl.  ii.  pp.  4 .{.5,  4.36.) 

3.  P.  SuLPiciua  Rupva,  probably  a  son  or 
grandson  of  No.  2,  woo  one  of  Caesar's  legates  in 
Gaul.   Ho  also  sorrod  nnder  Caenr  as  ono  of  his 

leirates  in  the  campaign  in  Spain  ni!^in8t  Afraniu^ 
and  Petreius,  in  B.C.  49  ;  and  iu  the  following 
ycox.  B.O.  4K,  he  was  rewarded  for  hii  «rvices  by 
the  praetorship.  In  the  latter  year  he  commanded 
Caesar's  fleet  at  Vibo,  when  it  was  attacked  by 
C.  OMdn.  Cieeio  oddiosoeo  Ua  in  b.  a  45  as 
imperat'ir.  It  appears  that  he  was  at  th.it  time  in 
lUyricuiu,  along  with  Vatiuius.  (Caea.  B.  G.  iv.  22, 
A  a  L  74,  iiL  101  \  Cic  «i  Am.  xSL  77.) 

4.  Srr.  Si  i.pu  n  s  Lbmonia  Romi  tM  cele- 
brated jurist.   See  bek>w. 

A.  Stll.  SOLfMHW  RfTFtW,  the  tOB  of  NOk  4* 
was  one  of  the  subseriptores  of  his  faUmVaccnsar 
tion  against  Mnrsna  in  b.  c.  63.  (Cic.  pro  Mur. 
36,  27.)  On  the  brsoking  out  of  the  dvil  war,  in 
a  c.  4 !),  he  joined  his  &tner  in  oaponahng  Csesor's 
side,  and  is  freq«i»*ntly  mentioned  at  that  time  in 
Cicero'*  correspondence.  He  survived  his  &ther, 
who  died  in  ac  43.  (Cic.c»f /(/t.  is.l8,ltkXl4, 
9d  Fam.  iv.  '2,  Philtpp.  ix.  5.) 

6.  SuLPiciua  RuFUS)  who  was  ludi  procurator, 
that  io,  tho  penon  who  had  iho  chorgo  of  the 
pnhlic  paraes  was  plain  by  tho  emperor  Claudius 
Doanse  he  wiu  privy  to  the  marriage  of  Silina  and 
MosMliaa.   (Tne.  Am.  zi.  86.) 

SER.  SULPI'CUTS  LEMO'NIA  RUFFS, 
the  son  of  Quintus,  was  a  contemporary  and  friend 
of  Cicero, and  of  aboat  the  same  ago  {CikBnit*  40) : 


8ULPICIU& 

Cicero  was  ban  a  c  106.  The 
the  ablative  case,  and  indicates  the  tribe  to  which 
benrius  belonged.  (Cic.  Phiiq^  ix.  7.)  Aocordiag  tm 
Qmntl^hlhm^  SaniM  woo  of  tko  «qMMlM 

onler.  (Cic. Afur.  7.)  Servius  fir>.t  devoted  hum' 
self  to  oratory,  and  ho  studied  his  art  with  Caeofo  m 
hia  yoQth,  and  dao  at  Rhodoa  a  «l  78,  fer  W  moho- 

(Mni 'd  Cicero  there  (Brut.  41).    It  is  said  that  ho 
was  induoed  to  study  law  by  a  reproof  of  Q. 
Mndna  Scaovoh,  the  pontifex,  whose  opinion  Ser- 
viut  had  asked  on  a  1^^  question,  and  as  the  p>oi>- 
tifex  saw  that  Servius  did  not  understand  hii 
answer,  he  said  that  '*  it  was  disgraceful  for  a 
patrician  and  a  noble,  and  one  who  pleaded  ca■aai^ 
ti)  l>e  ifrnorant  of  tlie  law  with  which  he  had  to  be 
engaged."  (Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  s.  2.  $  43.)  Ucucdbnk 
jurisprudence  boeaBO  his  otady,  in  which  bo  oar- 
passed  his  teacher?,  L.  Ralbiis  and  ,\quilliii5  Oallus, 
and  obtained  a  reputation  in  no  respect  iiifitf^  m 
that  of  tho  pontifts  who  wpmpod  ham,  Ao 

orator  ho  had  blcifjA  WSgiAHf  vloai  it  WSM 

Cicero  himsotf. 
Ghrvini  was  aaaeiMiiely  quaaalar  of  ikm  Mrict 

or  prorincia  of  Ostia,  in  n.  c.  74  (Cic.  pru  Mur, 
8)  ;  aedilts  corulis,  a.  c.  69  ;  and  during  his  prae- 
tor^ip,  B.  OL  65,  he  hod  tho  qaacstio  pecnlatus  (/to 
Mmr.  20).  In  bis  firrt  candidateabip  for  tho  ooo- 
sulship,  B.  c.  63.  Senrius  was  rejected,  and  S  rrins 
and  Cato  joined  in  prosecuting  L.  Murena,  u  no  waa 
elected.  Murena  was  defended  by  Cicero,  Hor> 
tensius,  and  M.  Cnissus  {Oralij  pm  ^f^.■r■K  i";.  In 
B.C.  52,  as  interrex,  he  named  Pompetus  Magnus 
sole  consul.  In  ac.61,  bo  wao  eloctod  omri 
with  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  ;  and  on  this  occacim 
Cato  was  an  unsuoccssfal  candidate.  (Pint.  Cbis^ 
49.)  Thoio  ia  ao  nonlion  of  aay  daeUod  pait 

that  Servius  tonk  in  the  war  In-twi-,  :i  (':ip>ar  .1 
Pompeius,  but  he  appears  to  hare  been  a  paniaan 
of  GoMar,  who,  after  tho  battle  of  PfaarMfia^  asado 
him  proconsul  of  Achaea,  B.  c.  46  or  45  ;  and  Sulpi- 
cius held  this  office  at  the  time  wbm  Cicero  addre««ed 
to  him  a  letter,  whidi  is  stIU  extant  (ad  Fam.  ir. 
3).  Maroellas,  ^  farmer  coIlea2iie  of  Strvias  in 
the  consulship,  was  murden-d  at  Peira(':"  is  t3nr>  ? 
the  government  of  Servius,  who  buried  liiui  ui  i  e 
gymnasium  of  tha  Asadaaia,  where  n  marble  mo- 
nument to  hi*  memory  was  raised.  The  dt-.aih  of 
Marceiluji  is  Uild  in  a  letter  of  Serrina  to  Cicero. 

In  a.  c.  43  ho  was  sent  by  tha  asaate^  iM  L 
Philippus  and  L.  Calpurnins  Piso^  on  a  mission  to 
M.  Antonins,  who  was  beoi^gnf  Dodmna  ficacaa. 
hi  MaliBa.  SopviM,  who  waa  Is  had  baiMb,  died 
in  the  camp  of  Antonius.  Cicero,  in  the  *enil  ■, 
pronounced  a  panegyric  on  his  dislimniiihod  ficMad, 
and  OD  hb  motion  a  publie  fmma  waa  dieraii. 
and  a  bronze  stitue  was  erected  to  the  memory  ii 
Serriasi  and  appropriately  pbced  in  firont  of  the 
rootnt  Tho  statne  was  still  than  whoi  PoBp*> 
nius  wrote.  (Cic.  PkUif^but  |  Poa|NliBa»lkf> 
1.  tit.  2.  8.  '2  !5  K5.) 

Servius  h.id  a  wit'e  named  Postumia,  uud  he  left 
a  son,  Servius. 

Our  chief  information  about  Servius  is  derived 
from  Cicero,  who  attributes  his  great  superiocity  as 
a  hwycr  to  bio  olady  a(  phiboophy,  not  that  ph»> 
losophy  itself  made  him  a  distinguisbcti  la^i -. 
but  the  discipline,  to  which  ilia  asiad  liad  bcca 
subjected,  developed  and  thafpenod  hia  aataod 
tilents.  In  a  pn.HSAge  in  his  Crw/K,i  (t.  -11)  Cicro 
has,  iu  few  words  and  in  a  masterly  manner,  shown 
in  what  tha  exoolleiMS  nt  Sorriaa  conaistcd.  Uia 
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»peed)e«  and  his  responaa  were  free  from  all  ob- 
lemHy  ;  wd  tUa  deariMM  wm  the  malt  af  « 

jTiri-ful  scpamtion  of  a  thing  into  all  its  parts,  an 
>xact  dafinuion  of  all  tiiat  was  br  implication 
totOaAmtA  In  H,  mA  lb»  ranonl  af  dl  oteearity  by 
uat  interpretation.  At  to  what  was  ambiguout, 
lia  fint  care  waa  to  aacertain  the  ambiguity,  and 
;hen  to  separate  it  from  erery  thing  else  ;  he 
applied  a  correct  judgment  to  the  estimate  of  truth 
iTid  falsehood,  and  he  deduced  his  conclusions  from 
lis  premises  with  logical  precision.  To  these 
|ualities  were  added  a  profound  knowledge  of  tho 
fia  CSrite,  a  perfect  apprehension  of  the  unirersal 
>rinciples  of  the  Jui  Naluraie^  and  a  power  of  ex- 
>resaion  te  wUch  no  maa  wirpawad  hfaa.  PtriMipa 
»f  all  the  men  of  his  age,  or  of  any  age,  he  waa, 
\M  an  orator,  a  jurist,  and  an  advocate,  without  an 
m|m1  op  ft  liviL   Hii  Mnd  dcva  haa  lauaidad 

he  excellence  of  his  moml  clinmctrr.  Serving 
eft  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  treatises,  or  parta 
IT  ieetkoa  ef  tnatiwa  (/i&n),  among  wUdi  wan 
aiticiams  on  the  responaa  of  Scaevola  the  ponti- 
iex.  (QeU.  ir.  1  ;  Dig.  17.  tit  2.  a.  SO.)  SeTeral 
>r  these  tieatiaaa  waia  extant  in  time  of 
Pomponius,  and  Senriiu  ia  often  cited  by  the 
jurists  whose  writinffs  are  excerpted  in  the  Digest ; 
uut  there  is  no  excerpt  directly  from  Senriua  in 
the  Digest.  Servian  had  nOMCOoa  pupila,  the 
most  distinguished  of  whom  were  A.  Ortlius  and 
Aii'enua  Varus.  From  the  writings  of  eight  of  the 
papQa  of  SHnrina,  Aufidiaa  Namuso,  who  waa  mm 
of  them,  compiled  a  Vatv^q  treatise  in  140  parts; 
and  it  ia  to  thia  work  that  later  jurists  refer,  when 
they  ehe  *  ServK  Mdilorea  **  aaacallMliw  term. 
Ill-  was  probably  the  aiithor  nf  a  commentary  on 
the  Twelve  Tablea  j  and  he  wrote  also  Ad  Edidum^ 
md  tfoiti  od  AAmAhn,  wlildi  tefe  ben  alieady 
referred  to.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  treatise 
JM  iMdms  (OslL  ir.  3  ;  Dig.  12.  tit.  4.  a.  8),  and 
of  aettnl  books  Da  SooHm  DtiMiamiit  (OeD.  tL 
121 )  ;  and  there  are  fragments  or  short  notices  of 
Tnrious  other  works  of  his  (Cic.  Top.  B  ;  Macrob. 
Siitum.  3),  and  of  his  orations.  Quintilian  speaks 
of  three  OrcUiones  of  Servins  as  being  extattt  iD 
his  litne  (fnsi.  Or.  x.  1  ajid  7)  ;  one  of  these  was 
hia  speech  against  L.  I^icinius  Murenit,  who  was 
aeeaaed  of  ambitua,  a  c.  63  ;  and  the  other  was  a 
ftp«^h  Pro  Aufidici,  or  Contra  Aujuiuim,  it  is  doubt- 
ful which,  ddivered  probably  iu  b.c.  44  or  43. 
( Meyer,  OntofWKt  JwMaNDfMi  l^rog»  p»  8MI,  9d 
e.l.)' 

There  are  extant  in  the  collection  of  Cicoro*a 
Bptallai  {mi  W^km.      two  fatten  ften  SaJpiehu  to 

Cicero,  one  of  whicli  i-*  the  well-known  letter  of 
consolation  on  the  death  of  TuUia,  the  daughter  <rf 
the  orator.  The  aame  book  contuna  aemal  letter* 
fren  Ckna  la  Salpliiiii.  He  is  also  said  to  hare 
^v^tten  some  emttc  poetcy.  (Ovid,  Trwt.  ii.  1. 
1  n  :  Hlin.  Efn^t.  v.  [0.  L.J 

srM'i'cius  sp:ve'RUS.  fSKvg»iii.j 

SULPI'CIUS  TKRTlJLLirs.  [TKRT«ai,t»j 
SULPI'CI  US  VICTOR.  I  Victor.] 
SUMMA'NIJS,  a  derivative  ibfm  ftem  aanimiw, 
the  highest,  an  ancient  Roman  or  Ktniscan  divi- 
nity,  who  was  equal  or  even  of  higher  rank  than 
Jupiter;  la  ftet,  it  maid  aetm  tint  aa  Jopltar 
was  the  god  of  hiavi  n  in  tli  •  I)ripht  day,  bo  Sura- 
manus  w:u  the  <i;od  of  the  nocturnal  heaven,  and 
lightnings  plying  in  tiie  vl^kt  were  lepaidad  aa 
the  work  of  Stimmanns  (Augustin.  Dr.  Civ.  Dei, 
IT.  23;  Flia.  U,  M  iL  63;  Paol  Diac  a.  v,  Dkm, 


9.75i  Feat.  $.  v^pneomm,  p.  229,  ed.  Miiller.) 
Yam  (D§Lk!f.Z^r.  74)  deaeribea  the  gad  at 

of  Pahine  oriein  ;  Imt  the  ancients  themselves  on 
thia  aa  on  many  other  points  connected  with  their 
earileat  teligion,  were  in  great  uncertainty  botli  in 
regurd  to  the  nature  and  the  origin  of  Sumnunnii  t 
and  some  connecting  the  name  with  tab  and  vuwrit 
regarded  him  as  a  deity  of  the  lower  world,  an 
opinion  wUch  is  t  < tally  at  varianoe  with  the  at- 
trihutes  given  him  by  most  writers,  and  there  is 
ample  reason  for  regarding  him  a*  the  Jupiter  of 
night.  He  had  a  temple  at  Rome  near  the  Circna 
Maximns  (Plin.  //.  N.  xxix.  14  ;  Liv.  xxxii.  29; 
Ov.  Fast.  vi.  731).  Then  was  a  representation 
of  Summanus  in  the  pedfacM  of  the  CapitoKne 
temple  (Cic.  Are.  L  10 ;  cnmp.  Miiller,  fdnt-k. 
vol.  iL  pp.  (jO,  167 1  Hartung, />a«  iie/tp.  derHum. 
Tol.  iL  p.  59,  Ac.)  [L^  &] 

SU'PERA,  CORNE'LI.\.  A  few  medals,  both 
Roman  and  Greek,  are  extant  bearing  the  above 
name,  with  the  additloB  of  .di^Mia  or  CBBACTR. 
Antiuiirians  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the  reign  to 
which  they  belong,  but  from  the  date  upon  a  coin 
of  Aigae  in  Cilicia,  which  beara  her  name,  it 
aeema  almost  ceruiin  that  ahe  must  have  been  the 
wife  either  of  Trebonianus  Qallus,  or  of  Aemilia- 
nus,  while  other  circumstunces  make  it  hi|;hly 
probable  that  the  hrttsrvaaherhMhand.  (Eckhel, 
voLmffL974.)  £W.IUJ 


COIN  OP  COnNELIA  SUI'KRA. 

SUPERBUa.  TABQUrNIUa  LTABQm- 

NIUS.] 

SUPERIA'NUS  (ttwnpmdt),  %  iephiat  at 
Athens,  of  whm  M  ateamt  fa  piaMrved  faj 

Suidas  (s.  e.). 

SURA,  a  cognomen  in  many  RonMm  gantM^ 
Hijjnifios  "  the  calf  of  the  leg,"  and  is  one  of  the 
mauv  cognomens  which  took  their  origin  from  some 
bodi^  peculiarity  in  the  penan  to  wliaai  it  waa 
first  given. 

SURA,  A'CCIUS,  for  whom  the  younger  Pliny 
bega  the  praetorship  fron  the  emperor  Trajan. 

(Plin.  Bp.x.l.  8.  9.) 

SURA,  AEMPLIUS,  the  author  of  a  work 
D$  Amm  Popmli  Homani,  an  extract  from  which 
ia  inaerted  in  tlie  present  text  of  Velleius  Pateiw 

ruins  (i.  6),  bat  endentlj  not  bj  Pateccttloa 

himself. 

SUR.A,  BRUTTIUS,  legatiu  of  C.  SeHiw 
Satuminus,  praetor  in  Macedonia  in  n.  r.  RH,  was 
aentagainatMetrophanes  the  general  of  Milhridatea, 
whom  he  defeated  in  a  naval  engagement,  and  eons- 
pelled  totike  to  fliu'lit.  He  followed  up  his  victory 
by  taking  the  island  of  Sctathus,  where  the  enemy 
had  depwdted  their  pfander.  He  next  advanced 
into  Roeotia,  t'l  opp'i.«i«  Arilielaus,  with  whom  he 
fought  for  three  days  in  aucceaaion.  Plutarch  re- 
hltea  ^hat  he  gained  a  MlSant  Tictory,  hut  Appiaa 
says  that  the  two  armies  parted  on  equal  tenns. 
On  tile  appcoach  of  SiUfay  who  had  bM&  i^pointed 
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to  the  command  of  the  Mitbridatic  war.  Son 
qnitted  Boeotin,  and  returned  to  hii  comnuinder  in 
Macedonia.  (Appian,  Afilhr.  29  ;  Plut  SulL  11.) 
SURA,  P.  CORNE'LIUS  LE'NTULUS. 

[LSNTOLUtf  No.  18.] 

SURA,  L.  LICrNIUS«  waa  three  time*  consul 
under  Trajan,  first  snfTectuB  in  a.d.  98,  in  which 
jear  Tmjan  succeeded  to  the  empire,  and  twice 
ordinary  ctmaul  hi  jun.  102  and  107.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  intimate  friends  of  Trajan,  and  by 
hie  itrong  recommendation  of  the  latter  to  Nerva, 
liad  a  great  ahare  in  gainiqg  for  him  the  empire. 
He  likewise  employed  his  influence  with  Trajan 
to  fftiu  for  Hadrian  more  of  the  emperor's  favour, 
and  he  may  be  said  thus  to  have  placed  two  era- 
peron  on  the  throne.  Trajan  continued  to  cherish 
an  nndirainished  ro^^rd  for  Sura  as  lung  as  he 
lived.  He  frequently  employed  Sura  to  write  his 
otationt ;  and  on  the  death  of  the  latter  he  honoured 
him  with  a  public  funenU,  and  erected  baths  to 
per^>etuate  hia  memory.  Dion  Cauius  relates  that 
Snia  waa  tent  aa  ambaiaador  to  Decebalus  in  the 
Dttctan  war.  Two  of  Ptinyli  letters  are  addressed 
to  liiin.  (Dion  Cess.  Ixriii.  9,  15;  AorcL  Vict. 
OieM,  18.  §  8,  13w  1 6;  Sportian.  /forfr.  2,  3; 
Julian,  Cbes.  &  846,  Sylh. ;  Plin.  Bp,  it.  SO,  vii. 
27.) 

*  'sura,  PALFU'RIUS.  [PALroMva.] 

SURDI'NIUS  OALLUS.  [Qauaa,] 
bUHDl^NUS.   1.  A  fMiMD  apoken  of  in  tho 
conanbbip  of  MaoL  Aemilia*  Lepida%  B.a  77. 

(Val.  Mar.  vil  7.  §  6.) 

2,  A  rhetorician  and  a  contempomry  of  the  elder 
Seneea,  elegantly  translated  some  Greek  plays  into 
the  Latin  language.  (Scnec.  Suas,  8,  Controo.  20, 

SURDI'NUS^  L.  NAE'VIU8,  a  trinmTir  of 
tho  mint  under  Angaitoa,  whose  name  occurs  on 
coins,  of  which  a  specimen  is  annexed.  The  head 
of  Augustiu  is  on  the  obverse. 


COIN  or  L.  NAIVlOB  aintPDfOli 

SURB'NAS,  the  general  of  the  Parthians,  who 
defeated  Crassus  in  B.c.  54.  [Cbamos,  p.  878.] 

SUSA'RION  (Sovtropfsw),  to  whom  the  origin 
of  the  Attic  Comedy  is  aieribad,  is  aaid  to  have 
been  the  eon  of  Philinns,  and  a  natire  of  Tripo- 
disciis,  a  Tillage  in  the  Megaric  territory,  whence 
he  removed  into  Attica,  to  the  viUage  of  leaiia,  a 
piRce  celehmted  as  a  seat  of  the  worship  of  Dwh 
nysus.  ( Ath.  ii.  p.  40,  b. ;  SchoU  IL  xsm.  29.) 
This  account  agrees  with  tho  dmm  which  the 
Megarians  asserted  to  the  invention  of  comedy, 
and  which  was  generally  admitted.  (Aristot.  foet, 
iii.  5;  Afpaaius,  ad  AridaL  EA.  Nie.  iv.  2;  Did. 
o/AHti^  art  Omoedia^  p.  342,  2d  ed.)  Before 
the  lime  of  Susarion  there  was,  no  doubt,  practised, 
at  Icana  and  the  other  Attic  villages,  that  extem- 
pore jesting  and  bnifoonery  which  formed  a  marked 
(eatura  of  the  lesttTals  of  Dionysus ;  bat  Susation 
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was  the  first  who  so  regutat^  tbia  ipffini  sT 
amusement,  as  to  Uy  the  foundation  of  Gomedv. 
properiy  so  called.  Tho  time  at  whidi  this  im- 
portant step  was  taken  can  be  detemdncd  whhia 
pretty  close  limits.  The  Megaric  comady  appeals 
to  have  flourished,  in  its  full  developement,  abest 
OL  45  or  46,  B.  c.  600  and  onwards  ;  and  it  wm 
introduced  by  Susarion  into  Attica  between  OL 
50  and  54,  B.  c.  580—664.  (PluL  SoL  10;  Mmrm. 
Par.  Kp.  39  ;  Meineke,  Hi$L  CriL  Omml  Owmu 
pp.  19,  20.) 

The  Mefaric  comedy  appears  to  Imve  eooaistsd 

chiefly  in  coarse  and  bitter  personal  jests,  aad 
brood  buffoonery,  and  this  character  it  rr rained 
long  after  its  offspring,  the  Attic  comedj,  had  be- 
come more  refined.  (Meineke,  pp^  20 — 24.)  Thai 
the  comedy  of  SuMirion  partook  of  a  like  radoDeaa 
and  buffoonery  might  reasonably  be  soppoaad,  rvni 
if  it  were  not  expressly  asserted  by  ancient  viitM* 
(Anon,  de  Com,  pi  xxxiL  ;  Diomed.  OraaOHU.  iii. 

L486) ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  thftt*  m  kia 
nds,  a  great  and  decided  advance  waa  made  ia 
the  character  of  the  oomposition,  which  now  ia 
fact,  for  the  first  lima,  deserved  that  name.  One 
change,  which  ho  introdoced*  ia  akne  anficietit  to 
mark  the  dtflerence  between  an  nnregulated  eser> 
cise  of  wit  and  an  orderly  composition  ;  he  waa  tba 
first  who  adopted  the  metrical  fem  of  langiaMe  f» 
comedy  (t^i  inpifrpov  K«tn^la\  ipxvy^*  ^Imr^ 
ScfaoL  LHom.  TArae,  p.  748  ;  Txetxes,  ap.  CtUaetL 
Anted.  toI  lit  p.  836 ;  Schol.  Htnm^  ap.  Reisk. 
Oratr.  Grofc  roL  TliL  p.  959  ;  Bentley,  PkaL)  It 
is  not,  however,  to  be  inferred  that  the  coBseifisa 
of  Susarion  were  written  ;  Bentley  has  shown  that 
the  contrary  is  probably  true.    They  were  bmight 
forward  solely  through  the  medium  of  the  ehona« 
which  Susarion,  doubtless,  subjected  to  certain 
rules.  (Mnrm.  Par.  TT.  54,  55,  as  reetornd  bjr 
Bockh,  Corp.  Inxr.  vol.  ii.  p.  301.)    It  eecme 
most  probable  tliat  bis  plavs  were  not  acted  npon 
waggons.  (Meineke,  p.  25b)  Of  the  natato  of  faia 
subjects  we  know  nothing  for  certain  ;  but  it  can 
hardly  be  conceived  that  his  comedies  were  made 
np  entirelj  of  the  mevs  jeeta  whidi  feramd  the 
staple  of  the  Megaric  comedy ;  although  Acfe 
could  only  have  been  a  very  imperfect  appraaek  le 
anything  like  connected  aignment  or  plola,  fcr 
Aristotle  expressly  tells  us  that  Crates  was  the  first 
who  made  ^  n09ou$.  {PoiiLt.  6  ;  CnATB&) 

The  improvements  of  Sosarion,  then,  on  the  Mc> 
garic  comedy,  which  he  introduced  into  Attica, 
may  be  said  to  have  consisted  in  the  snbatitatka 
of  premeditated  metrical  compositions  for  imfnlar 
extemporaneous  effusions,  and  the  rsgttlaliaB  oif 
chonu  to  some  extent.  It  was  long  b^MO  this 
new  species  of  composition  took  firm  root  in  Av 
tica ;  for  we  hear  nothing  mace  of  it  vntil  a%hty 
years  after  the  time  of  Susarion,  when  the  ait 
revived  in  tho  hands  of  Euetea,  Saxsoidea,  and 
Myllos,  at  the  wry  time  when  tho  Dorian  oonsdy 
was  developed  by  Eplcharmua  in  Sicily,  (MeiodM^ 
hitL  CriL  Com.  Grate,  pp.  18—26.)  [P.  S.J 
SYADRAS.  [CHAnTAa.] 
SYAGER  (24a7por),  a  Lacedaemoniaa,  was 
the  deputy  from  his  state  in  the  embassy  whkk  the 
Oredu  sent  to  Oeloo,  to  ask  hia  assiahmna  against 
Xerxes.  [Oklon.]  SvBftt  indigBantly  rejected, 
on  behalf  of  Sparta,  the  condition  insisted  en  by 
the  tyrant,  that  he  should  have  the  supreme  cob* 
mand  of  the  allied  armament,  (ficfod.  vii.  I58» 
159.)  [KB.J 
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S YAGER  (1vaypos\  one  of  the  alleged  ante- 
iiomeric  poets,  is  said  tu  h:ive  flourished  after  Or- 
phMn  MM  MiuaeuB,  and  to  have  been  the  first 
who  Bang  the  Trojan  War.  (Ael.  K //.  xiv,  21  ; 
£iwtath.  ad  JL  vol  L  p.  3.)  He  is  perhaps  the 
MBM  M  Ilia  Sagaru  whom  Aristotle  mentiaiiad, 
arrording  to  Diogenes  Lai-rtiiis  (ii.  4G),  ns  con- 
temporacy  with  Homer.  (Fabric.  BiU.  Grace,  vol. 
i.  p|k  S»l«  MSt  BoAb,  fiM  dL  BtUm,  Diekt- 
ktin^t,  vol.  i.  p.  247.)  fP.  S.] 

6YCUAEUS  or  SICUA£US»  a  wealthy  Phoa- 
ni<ilan  ud  hwrtwid  af  INdOi  wlioia  twadiar  T^y^ 
Tnalioii,  anxious  to  secure  his  treasures,  treachor- 
oasiy  murdered  him.  (Virg.  Aen.  L  347,  &c~,  iv. 
20,  502,  532,  632,  H  474 ;  Jaitin,  xrKl  4,  calls 
liim  Acerbas,  and  represents  the  matter  somewhat 
diffiBrently  from  the  account  in  Virgil.)    [L.  &] 

8YE'NN£SIS  (Sv^mfftf),  appears  to  have 
a  common  name  of  the  kings  of  GQidA»  We 
find  the  following  mentioned  in  history. 

1.  A  king  of  Cilicia,  who  joined  with  Labjnetns 
(NebaclHldlMBBr)  in  HMdlalfaig  between  Cjraxares 
nnd  Alyattes,  the  kings  respectively  of  Media  and 
Lydio,  probably  in  B. c.  610.  (Herod,  i.  74  ; 
con^  Oioto^  €hm»,  mil.  iU.  pp.  31 1,  813.) 

2.  Another,  contemporary  with  Dareiiis  Hy»- 
taapi«,  to  whom  he  wa*  tribatary.  Hi*  daughter 
waa  oMBiM  to  Pfmdam.  fPocosAmtrB,  No.  1 .] 

( II(  ri>.l.  iii.  no,  V.  1 1 R.)  Ho  was  perhaps  the 
aame  prinoa  whom  Herodotus  mention*  (viL  98)  aa 
af  noal  dMmttiiMif  ^  ' 
Banders  in  At  isak  «f  XiiiML  (C 


/Vr«,818,&c) 

8.  Contempomy  with  Artazence*  II.  (Mnemon). 
When  Cyras  the  yeaagar,  marching  against  Ar- 
tarcrxes,  in  b.  c.  401,  arrived  at  the  borders  of 
Cilicia,  be  found  the  passM  guarded  by  Syeniiesis, 
who,  however,  withdraw  hit  ttOOpa,  on  receiving 
intelligence  that  the  force  sent  forward  by  Cyrm 
under  Menou  had  already  entered  Cilicia,  and  that 
tha  cooihined  fleet  of  the  LaoadMBoahuia  and  the 
■rinc(\  under  Samius  and  Tamos,  was  sailing  round 
nan  Ionia.    When  Cjms  xeached  Tarsus,  the 
GHdm  eapMiltha  feoM  lhal  UmmH  aoMien  had 
sacked  the  city,  and  that  Syennesis  had  fled  for 
nfum  to  a  stnmghold  among  the  mountains.  He 
"•■a  ndwad,  howaver,  by  htt  wifc  Bpjrm  to  obey 
the  summons  of  Cyrus,  and  to  present  himself  before 
him  at  Tarsus.    Here  he  leoeived  gifts  of  honour 
fwtn  the  young  (urince,  whom  he  supplied  in  his 
turn  with  a  hB|fi  Sum  of  monay  and  a  considerable 
body  of  troop  under  the  command  of  one  of  his 
sons.    At  the  some  time,  however,  he  took  care  to 
md  his  other  son  to  Artaxanaa,  to  laBnaMit  this 
step  a«  having  been  taken  on  compulsion,  while 
his  heart  ail  the  time  v^-as  with  the  kii».  From 
the  narrative  of  Xenophon  it  appaan  uat  Syen- 
Mais  at  this  time,  though  really  a  vassnl  of  Persia, 
affected  the  Ume  of  an  independent  sovereign. 
(Xen.  ilUL  ilL  1.  1 1,  JmA  L I «  1%  SI—I7, 
4  §  4,  vl.  &  I  35  $  INod.  xiv.  90  ;  Wess.  ad 
^)  IE.E.] 

8TVKNI81B  (SaWif a  phyddMD  af  Cy. 
pnis,  who  must  have  lived  in  or  before  the  fourth 
^tiuy  B.  c,  as  he  is  mentioned  by  Aristotle 
(Am.  Awim,  iii.  2.  §  3),  who  quotes  from  his 
wntings  a  passage  on  the  origin  of  the  veins, 
^is  fragment  also  forms  part  of  the  treatise  "  De 
Owmm  Nature "  in  the  Hippocratic  Collection 
(vol.  i.  p.  507),  which  is  in  fact  compotad  en- 
tuaiy  of  Miiuii  ttdua  inn  difirat 
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writers.  (8aa  Littrt^  Oemre$  rf'/f^yoar.  vol.  i. 
p.  419.)  fw.  A.ai 

SYLI^.    [Sim  A.l 

SYLOSON  (2yAo.Tu;('),  the  son  of  Aeaces,  n<i- 
sisted  his  brother  I'olvcrates  in  making  himself 
master  of  their  native  ishmd  Samoa.  For  a  tioM 
Polycrates  sliared  the  supreme  power  with  Sylosoii 
and  his  other  brother  Pantagnotus;  but  shortly 
afkermuda  ha  pot  ^  hMarto  death,  and  haalahed 
the  former.  Syloson  therefore  n  paired  to  Egypt, 
where  Omibyaes  was  at  that  time  with  his  Persian 
amy.  Aa  ha  was  one  day  walking  in  Memphis, 
a  scarlet  cloak  which  he  wore  attnicted  the  notice 
of  Dareius,  son  of  Uystaspes,  who  was  then  serving 
among  the  guards  of  the  Persian  monarch.  Dareius 
offered  to  buy  the  cloak  ;  but  a  divine  inspiration, 
as  Herodotus  says,  prompted  Syloson  to  reply  that 
be  would  not  sell  it,  but  would  give  it  him,  if  he 
MBBt  have  il»  Daiaius  accepted  the  present,  and 
there  the  matter  ended  for  tlie  time.  But  at 
length  Syloson  heard,  with  surprise,  that  the  un- 
knmra  Pewtan  to  wham  he  had  given  the  doak, 
was  now  the  great  king.  He  accordingly  hastened 
to  Susa,  and  found  Dareius  willing  to  remunerate 
him  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  Inng  of  Plevrfa. 
Syloson  refused  the  gold  and  silver  which  were 
offered  hioi,  and  prayed  that  the  island  of  Samoa 
might  he  haaAed  ever  to  hfan.  W»  nqvest  waa 
complied  with,  and  Otnnes  waa  sent  with  an  army 
to  place  the  ishind  in  the  power  of  Syloson.  Since 
Ike  daatt  ef  Folycrates,  the  supreme  power  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  Maeandrius.  The  latter  was 
in  no  condition  to  resist  the  Persians,  and  he  capi- 
tuUted  to  quit  the  island  with  his  treasures ;  but 
immediately  after  he  bad  ^aih  d  away,  hia  cmqr 
brother  Charilaus  whom  he  had  left  in  command 
of  the  AcroDolis,  f«:U  upon  the  unsus{)ecting  Per- 
siaDi,  and  ftillad  many  ef  their  officers.  [Polt- 
CRATRS  ;  Mabandrhjs  ;  Charilau.s.]  TIu-  con- 
sequence of  this  treacherous  conduct  was  a  whole- 
sale massacre  of  the  inhaUtant*  hy  Oinea ;  and 
the  island  was  handed  over  to  Sylo&on.  f.tr!pj)ed  of 
its  male  inhabitants.  Otanes  afterwards  repeopled 
the  isfand,  hot  we  are  net  toM  ftom  what  qujuter 
the  new  population  came.  Strabo  represents  Sylo- 
son as  a  cruel  tyrant,  who  depopulated  the  island, 
bat  cou tinned  to  tide  Samoa,  aa  a  tiihotoiy  of 
Persia,  till  his  death ,  when  he  was  succeeded  in 
the  supreme  power  by  bis  son  Aeaces.  (Herod. 
iiL  39,  139—149,  ti.  18 ;  Stab.  xiv.  p.  638 ; 
Grote,  l/isi.  of  CSreece^  vol  ir.  pp.  887.) 
SYLVA'NUS.  [S1LVANW.J 

sY'LViua  rsiLvius.] 

SYMB  (a<M9),  a  daughter  of  laly  sus  and 
Doti'^.  was  carried  off  by  Olaiicns  to  an  island  near 
Rhodes,  otf  tiie  coast  of  Caria,  which  received  its 
name  ftaa  \m,  (AAen.  tfi.  pi  986;  Steph.  ^r*- 
.V.  r.)  [L.  S.l 

SY'MEON  or  SrM£ON  or  SYM£U'N£S 
(Sn^Mfr  eemeliaMa  asfM^MftX  Hlamiy  and  ee- 

dcsiastlcal.     1.  Abbas  [No,  16]. 

2.  AoosumNaia  Momachub.  Symeones,  a 
monkef  om  ef  thenMNiaalaiieeef  Ae  Acocnitonsea 

at  Constantinople,  was  sent  by  Cyril,  his  h^ume- 
nus  or  abbot,  to  Pope  Felix  il.  or  III.  at  Roma, 
to  stir  him  up  to  the  more  active  support  of  ortho- 
doxy, then  seriously  threatened  in  the  East  by  the 
strength  of  the  Monophysite  party  and  the  tempo- 
rising policy  of  the  Emperor  Anastasins,  and  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Acacins.  The  misfit  u 
of  Sjmeoii  dffitimtimi  the  Pope  to  act  mora  ^ 
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ciaiTely  and  to  refute  to  recognize  Peter  the  Fuller, 
who  Mid  ivgdned  the  lee  of  Antioeh  for  tlw  iMt 

tinu',  alxnit  a.  D.  485  [Pktrus,  No.  17]  ;  it  led 
alto  to  the  dtpocitioii,  for  unfaithfulness  and  undue 
§aaur  to  iIm  Blenophynte  party,  of  the  profibjrten 
Idmus  and  Vitalis,  who  had  been  sent  by  tlu> 
Pope  to  Conttantinople.   ( Eragriu^  H,  JS,iiL2l,) 

3.  Of  Antjoch-    [No.  27.] 

4.  Of  Ck>NfTAli«iMOPLK.  [No. 

5.  OfCxBsrPHON.  [No.2<i.] 

6.  Metropolitan  of  Euchaita  in  Pontuij,  a 
miter  whose  date  is  not  exactl^'ascortain'-d.  Init  who 
probably  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  century. 
There  ore  ex  taut  in  MS.  twoot  bis  letters,  Epi»Udae 
daatmi  Jommm  Mmtukwm%  fimn  whidi  AUatiaa 
ha»  given  two  or  thrre  very  brief  citations,  (Al- 
latiua,  JM  S^/mnm.  Scrmtist  p.  179  ;  Fabric.  BiU, 
Qftm.  voL  xL  lip.  SM,  713 1  Ctv^  BhL  lM.  nA. 
iL  Dis<;crt.  prima,  p.  18.  folio,  Oxford,  1740 — 43  ; 
Le  Quien,  Orima  Qtnttiamu^  v«l.  L  coL  545.) 

7.  OftAMMATiooa.  Du&A  d«  Nanel  in  lut 

Calalogmt  BiUi(dhecae  Caesaraeae^  purH  iv.  p.  77, 
fol.  ViaUAi  1()90,  describe*  a  Greek  MS.  in  that 
library  M  containing  .Sinteoim  C/rammatki  Ktp»o- 
bfiemt  thi  woric  io  arranged  in  al|)bab<<tical  order 
and  has  never  been  published,  'i'he  MS.  which 
was  torn  and  imperfect,  is  not  notici'd,  so  far  as  we 
hm  bom  ahia  Io  tiace,  by  Kollar,  in  his  edition  of 
the  C'lminnitarim  of  LambectlH.  (FabciiU  BM. 
G'raec  vol.  vi.  pp.  'itHi  UU4.) 

8.  HAnniABuBA  ■.  Massalianus.  In  an 
appendix  to  the  Panoplia  of  Euthymitis  ZiL::i'i'":'i-' 
£  Ktrru  YM1U8  Zjo  auk  n  usJ  detcribed  by  Laubeaus, 
wIm»  printed  oome  portioM  of  it  {CSmmmkmim 

<lr  liiUioth.  r.irsarittii,  lib.  «.  vn!.  iiL  col.  424, &c.), 
and  publiabed«  with  a  Latin  version,  by  Tolliua 
( Insignia  ItkmmrU  /liMbi»  106,  &&),  am  a  olrinf 
of  anathemas  against  varioua  Massalians  or  Bogo- 
milans,  among  whom  are  given  in  one  gronp  Dadoes, 
Sabas,  Adelpheios,  Hennas,  and  Symeon.  These 
do  not  belong  to  the  ago  of  Alexias  Comnenus,  to 
wliieh  Euthymitis  Ijclonired.  and  in  which  the 
anatheinnH  appear  to  luive  ))een  uttered,  but  to  a 
much  earlier  period,  for  in  an  account  of  AiO  Council 
of  Side  in  Pauiphylia,  held  in  or  about  a.  n. 
and  which  account  is  pieserved  by  I'hotius, 
(  AUUi.  Cod.  58),  IMoeo,  Mao,  Adelpheios, 
and  Symeon  are  mentioned  as  contemporaries  of  the 
oouncil  and  founders  of  the  Maualian  or  Eucbi  to  sect. 
Tbeodomt  abo  (HatnL  Md.  €umpmL  iv.  II) 
mentions  them.  In  tlu'  oMcr  <'ditini;?,  of  Photius 
the  name  of  Sjmeon  wa«  written  2i]|*«rw*n}s,  "  Se- 
neooiMo,**  Imt  Bokkorla  lib  adilioo  g^wo  it  (on 
the  authority  of  a  manuscript  is  tto  library  of 
Cardinal  Bessanon,  now  of  St.  Maik,  at  Venice) 
Svficwyijt,  Symeones,  which  ii  the  fiDrm  ooed  by 
Tlieodoret  (/.  c).  Lambecius  and  TollittO  givo  it  as 
2i'Ufei5i',  Symeon.  The  sect  of  which  be  was  one 
of  the  leaders  liud  its  rise  in  the  reign  ot  th(>  Kui- 
Wfor Conotantias  II.,  apparently  in  the  parts  of 
Mesopotamia  and  Afcia  Minor  adjac  ju  to  the  Eu- 
phrates. They  were  a  very  enthusiastic  sect,  who 
plaeed  tlia  whole  bannesa  of  life  in  prayer  and  re- 
ligious exerci'^o'i,  in  whicb  tbey  trivi'  tbcmselves  up 
to  unwont^  ajid  uucoutrolled.  excesses.  Their 


(MafferoAiavot  or  M«<T<raAiai'ol,  or  MrfraXtarof),  and 
£uchitae  (bfx*^**)*  dodvod  the  tirst  from  the 
Syriac,  tht  ooooad  ftwa  tiM  Ovook  language,  were 
significant  of  their  chnractodrtk  pnolkt  |  tkey 
mgm^  **  pnyii^  paopioi** 
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There  wa$  anothor  Symeon,  an  iiaereawpck,  wk-i 
WW  bu^  to  doalfc  with  BMBy  of  bis  Ml»««n  fa 

heresy  in  the  time  of  JustinLin  II.  Photiu»  giw 
to  him  the  vague  and  often  roiiappbeA  epitbt  of  a 
ManidwwMi.   (Phot  Nmtctik  «i  tfitaam  dfar  Jfo 

ntcAodf  repvUtdantihut^  ipsd  MflUnaifc 
GmsIm.  pp.  360,  361.) 

9.  HmoMOKAOics.    [Noa.  2S,  35.3 

10.  HnuuMOLnciTAirva,  or  of  Jai 

(1).  Symeon  or  Simon,  son  of  rieoph,-U5,  an»1.  ac- 
cording to  general  belief,  kin&nuui  of  .Teaiu*  ChmL 
was,  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  hietoriana,  ur 
M'cond  ])isliop  of  the  Churili  t.f  Jerusalem,  v.-'-- 
Apostle  James,  eon  of  Aipheius,  having  be«n  tte 
first.    Some  of  the  later  Greeks  represent  SymeMi  i 
as  the  son  of  Joseph  (husband  of  the  Virgin  Mary) 
by  a  ibnner  wife.    The  tndition  of  his  axioaiiift- 
nentiagivwi  by  BBMbfai(ir.JR]iL  IIV    AIW  I 
holding  his  bishopric  for  many  years  Sjrmeon  was 

Ct  to  death  for  hiaftuthMaChnMiaa,aiid 
Wit  dooeoadod  frooi  David.  Han 
and  twenty  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  mart 
which  took  pUce  during  the  persecation  in  tbe 
reign  of  Trajan,  and  while  Atticaa,  the  conaafaiiv 
was  governor  of  Syria  Euaebina,  in  his  Ci»WHB% 
places  the  martyrdom  of  Symeon  in  the  tenth  j— 
of  Trajan,  the  third  year  of  Olympiad  221,  ta  Ao 
fourth  consulship  of  Soaina  and  third  of  Sura,  a.  a. 
107.     Snnie  critics,  including  Bishop  Lloyd  of  St. 
Asaph,  Dud  well,  and  Pagi,  bring  down  his  death 
to  A.  D.  116.    Symeon  is  worshipped  as  a  Saiat 
both  by  the  Latin  and  Greek  Churches,  by  the 
former  on  the  18  th  of  February,  by  the  latter  ea 
tha  37th  of  April    Ho  wm  ■awndia  ia  Uo 
bishopric  l)y  Justui.    (Euseb.  H.E.  iii.  11,32; 
Uegoaippuii  <9>bJ  EutiA.  IL  ecf  KuaefaL 


diem  xviii.  voL  iii.  p.  53  ;  M 
OtrUikm.  vqL  iiL  ooL  140.) 

11.  HisBOOOLViaTANUs  (2).  Toward  the 
of  the  eleventh  century,  tbo  patriaichatc  of  Jero- 
salem  was  held  by  Symeon  or  Simon  II.     In  tbo 
Latin  catalogues  of  the  bishops  of  Jenuakai  he  is 
called  Shaon;  bat  the  Latin  hiHiriMi  of  the 
cniNides  generally  write        name  Symeon 
Simeon,    lie  succeeded  Euthymias,  but  in  wiuu 
year  is  not  known  :  he  naa  afaaady  palawh  m 
A.  n.  1094,  when  he  had  many  conversations  wiA 
Peter  the  licrmit,  then  on  a  pilgriBUun  to  Aa 
Holy  Und,  OB  tha  doplonMa  olBto  «r  tha  ChriMhoi 
in  the  East  ;  and  these  convort^tions  were  xmim$ 
the  means  of  exciting  the  cGnipassion  and  aeal  of 
Peter,  aad  ovntlialiy  of  producing  tht  CNMbtk 
On  the  arrival  of  the  crusaders  in  Syria,  aad  the 
formation  of  the  siege  of  Antioch  by  theia,  ia  a.  Ik 
1098,  Symeon,  terrified  by  the  thre^  of  the 
Turks  of  J<  ni^em,  fled  to  the  island  of  C^^nrBk 
F'rom  this  island  he  maintained  a  friendly  inte^ 
course  with  the  leaders  of  the  crusaders,  sesdiu; 
them  presents  of  fruits,  wine,  poultry,  aad  «Mh 
things  as  he  could.     He  died  just  about  the 
of  the  capture  of  Jerus^alem,  and  the  vacancy  ( 
by  his  death  being  filled  up  by  the  ci 
a  patriarch  of  tlu-  l^tin  Church,  and  by  the  native 
Christians  with  one  of  the  Or^k  Chorch,  gave 
occasion  toaloQg  eoatimMdiAin  andaoaeBMioa 

of  rival  claimants  of  tbo  two  Churchr?.  .\u  extant 
treatise  JJe  Azymia  adrcrsus  ImIuha,  from  «iiKa 
Allatius  (/>s  SjrmefM.  Scriptis^  p.  180)  |riv<esa|»»- 

sagi-.  in  ascribed,  ami  apparently  with  good  rt^^son, 

toourSfmooo.  La  Qaion, iftdeod, doabu wbstkr 
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is  correctly  aachbcd  to  hint,  becaiue  the  author 
ipem  •*1ietl»lMlf»bMnlMflibt»the  Latin* 
it  the  very  courtMV  of  tone  wliich  wasi(;iioil  I*e 
uien^s  doubts,  while  sulficieJiUy  at  variauce  with 
m  naniil  style  of  inedhe rri  pohBiw,  kjwt  such 
t  a  man  in  Svnu'onN  circumstances  would  be 
kely  to  use.  (WiUermuK*!.  GuiUelmiu  Tyreaiia, 
b*  i.  11?  Albcitw  A<|iMiMii)  JKMpHk  ^FfarBt> 
b.  vi.  c.  ;  I<e  Quien,  Oriens  (Itristuinun,  \o\. 
L  coL  4S8  ;  Alktiua,  L  e. ;  Mont&ucoD,  BiUiotk. 
hUim,  p.  105;  Cive,  ttkl.  IM,  adaoB.  IMO^ 
ol.  iL  p.  lAt.) 

12.  HiTMiLis.    [No.  16. J 

13.  LoooTiirTA.    [No.  22.] 

14.  LoooTHBTii  Junior.  In  the  BUtlioAeea 
^uriii  Canomici  of  Justfllus  and  YocIIiis  (vol.  ii. 
.710)  is  given  the  'EiriTo^rj  Kav6t'wy,  KpiUme 
"Jkmtmum  s.  j^mopM  Ca$tomiea  of  Symeon  Magieter 
nd  Logotheta.  Cnvc  and  Oudin  dittinguiih 
his  Syiueoa  from  Symeon  Metaphnutee  [No. 
22],  wbo  abo  bote  the  titlee  of  M^fUtar  waA 
jOgOtheta,  by  the  epithet  .lurior.  The  work 
taelf  k  more  ancient  than  the  period  (a.  d. 
1 170)  Ib  whidi  Gbtc  pincea  dib  fljpwMon  jmior, 
nrho  could  only  have  selected  aii^l  arranged  it, 
tad  poaaibly  (aa  Beveridn  conjectured)  oiade  an- 
Botauona  apra  it  ChmloplMr  JoHallDa  la  iha 
Prarfatio  to  the  aeeond  volume  of  the  BUJinthcca 
Juria  Canomei  auppoaee  the  Symeon  Logotheta 
who  compiled  the  Epitome^  to  have  been  some- 
what  latv  ihaa  Akarius  Aristinus  or  Aristenna 
[Alexius  ARiRTSifoa],  who  belonged  to  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  centoiy,  and  tbia  appeara  to 
have  led  Gara  and  Oudia  ta  dktb^faMi  Uai  htm 
AletaphrMten,  who  belongs  to  a  nraeh  earlier  pe- 
riod. But  aif  according  to  Cave'a  own  acknow- 
ladgOMBt,  dM  Ocmoitt$  are  really  of  earlier  date, 
nnd  as  in  the  tiile  the  conipsh  r  is  no  ntliorwiw 
diitingoisbed  than  by  the  titles  Magi»ter  and  Lo- 
gothalai  wMdl  wata  twnia  by  Mataphiaalaa;  laa 

agree  with  Fahricius  in  a-^iiinini;  the  EpUome  to 
JJetaphmrtwa,  and  regard  Symeon  Logothata 
J«Biar**aa  an  imaginary  peiwR.  la  Aal  aaaa  ^ 

<»thar  works  which  Oudin  and  Cave  ascrikata  him 
most  belong  to  wmie  other  Symeon.  (Gate,  HiiU. 
litL  ad  aan.  1170,  toL  «.  pw  241  {  Oudin,  De 
ticrtfAonhmt  Eodea.  vol.  ii.  a)L  ISf  0^  Ab.  )  ftlhlfai 

lidd.  Grnec.  vol.  xi.  p.  297.) 

15.  MAOtftTKic    [No.  22.] 

16.  S.  Mamantis,  styled  in  the  MSS.  of  his 
xvork«.  PfOT  dfoAjJ^oT,  •/\'yo\)}i*vo^  fiii^r^i  rov  dy'iov 
Ma/iavTOf  Totf  ^tifOKtfmotfy  Nuvus  TuaoLouus 
(or  THaoLoooa  Jvmou)  ww  HwmnDraa  <a. 

AlUHs)    MoNASTF.nil    S.  M.\MANTI8  IN  XkRO- 

cxKcu,  or,  as  smne  correct  it,  reii  {vKoKipKov,  in 
ZruNsnoa^  Hia«ida«ThaalefW«*indfaalMbia 
aariaoice  as  a  writer  on  divinity  ;  and  the  epithet 
**Naftta**  or  ** Junior**  waa  evidently  added  to 
dlstiafakh  Ub  from  aoBW  other  eadadaalk,  perhaps 
from  Gregory  NazimziMi.  to  whom  at  a  iiuiLh 
earlier  period  the  title  **  Theologus  "  was  given  ; 
or  nofe  probably  to  dtatit^uish  him  from  aome 
alher  Symeon,  either  S3rineon  Metaphrastee  [No. 
22]  or  Symeon  the  Pious  [No.  24].   Th*-  time  at 
which  this  writer  flourished  has  been  nmcii  di»- 
palad;  but  the  bets  of  his  history  enable  us  to 
n<>M?n  him  to  the  latter  half  of  the  tenth  and  the 
Wgiiiuing  of  the  eievenili  cetittiry.     He  was  bom 
aboDt  the  middia  af  4be  tenth  century,  of  waalthy 
and  noble  parents,  named  W^sW  and  Theophano,  at 
a  place  called  (iaiale  iu  Paphlogoaia  j  aad  was 


sent  at  an  early  a{;e,  fur  bis  education,  to  Constan- 
tinople, where  hia  nktivea  bald  bi^  atatkna  at 
the  Dyzantine  eaurt.  precocious  attainmanta 

inspired  the  bigbast  hopes  of  his  liunily,  and  ba 
was  introdaeed  by  an  aada  ta  tbe  iMdaa  ef  tba 
imperial  brotht  rs  Basil  II.  and  CoiistanUnc  TX., 
apparently  at  the  time  when  they  were  yet  in  their 
boyhood,  and  waaa  aaapiaia  m  bbbm  only,  the 

reins  of  empire  being  reallv  held  hu<  ce*sivi  lv  by 
Nieaphoraa  Phocaa  (a.&.  9^i—^ii9)  and  jolu 
TkMbMa  (a.  9.  MO— 075V  After  the  sudd^i 
daaib  of  the  uncle  by  whom  he  had  been  introduced 
at  coon,  Symeon  determined,  though  only  fourteen 
years  of  age,  to  embrace  a  monastic  life  ;  but  the 
monk  Symeon  the  Piotis  (llvfifwf  6  tvKaSi^i ),  or  as 
Combcfis  styles  him,  **  Venerabilis,"  the  Venerable 
[No.  24],  whom  be  had  chosen  for  liis  spiritual 
guide  and  ktfMi;  havin-r  advised  him  to  defer  hia 
purpose,  he  returned  fur  n  t:nif  to  the  h<in>ie  of  his 
deceased  uncle.  At  a  soaiewiuu  later  period  he 
oommenoed  his  noTidate  ta  ^  Manastery  of 
Studium  at  ('mistniitinoplo  ;  but  was  induced  by 
the  enY  o(  the  abbot  and  some  of  Uie  mouki^ 
oMitad  ay  Ui  pvaianrfnsiMa  ia  iMnaatie  ptaotieea, 
to  remove  to  tht^  >Tf-iiasti'ry  of  St.  Mamaa.  where 
he  completed  his  novidale,  aad.  in  course  of  time, 
baeaaM  abbal  and  waa  aadaiiiad  presbyter.  Thia 
was  some  time  in  tbapaltiarchate  of  Nioolaus  Chry- 
soberges,  who  was  patriarch  of  Constantinople  from 
A.  D.  982  to  996.  After  some  years  Symeon,  who 
had  experienced  twbia  and  danger  from  the  tiur- 
bulenco  of  some  recitiant  monks,  resigned  the 
abbacy,  and  devoted  himseif  to  the  composition  of 
wadn  af  pilty.  Uh  literary  labours  attracted  tba 
ftpprovini;  notice  of  iN^^n^ius  II..  who  held  the  pa- 
triarchate from  A.  D.Uya  to  1012^  or  1020:  but  this 
must  have  been  <|aita  in  tba  aarly  part  af  tba 
patriarcliatf  of  Scririus,  who  was  soon  alienated 
from  Symeon  by  tbe  instrumentality  of  his  syn* 
eilhia,  Htapbamiai  aiabbiabop  of  Nieeasedeia,  a 
man  of  learning*  and  eloquence,  who  was  jealous  of 
Symeon.  The  charge  against  Symaoo  was,  that 
be  paid  aBBBtbariaad  baaioar  ta  tba  —aiy  of  bb 
ftpiiitual  father,  Symeon  the  Pious,  who  was  now 
dead  ;  and  to  whom  our  Symeon  paid  the  hononrs 
due  to  a  canonized  sainL  In  consequence  of  thu 
difference  Symeon,  after  six  yean  of  persecution, 
was  banished  from  his  monastery,  and  from  Con- 
stantinople, by  the  patriarch  and  s}  nod.  Tliis 
punishment  was  remitted,  and  high  honours  in  the 
Church  oiTt-red  hiin.  if  hi>  would  comply  with  the 
wishes  of  tiie  pairiardi,  but  he  would  not  purchase 
dMB  by  sacrifiemg  the  menoiy  of  bb  frbnd.  Ha 
was  enabled  by  the  libemlity  of  his  friends  to  found 
a  monastery  in  the  place  where  he  had  taken  up 
bb  abada  mtiaf  bb  aatfla,  a  daaartad  ebapel  of  St. 
Marina,  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Pmpontis  ;  and 
there  he  remained  till  his  death.  His  life  has  been 
written  at  length  by  oaa  of  bb  died  plea,  Nicetas 
Stethatus.  who  has  embelU»hed  tbe  naoatiTe  witb 
the  usual  appendages  of  celestial  gifts,  divine  visitms, 
and  mimcnleos  incidents :  and  from  a  summary  of 
thbgNaB  by  Combefts,  in  his  Attctarium  Xwimi 
m«m, pnrs  ii.  p,  1  I !»,  tS:c.,  and  from  nn  abridged  tmns- 
iation  of  it  m  liomaic  or  modem  Greek,  we  are  in- 
debted fat  the  above  particalaim  AUatius  considers 
Symeon  to  have  been  the  prectir«or  of  the  fanatic 
quielists,  who  some  centuries  alU'r  gave  occaHion  to 
tka  aentroveriy  Aal  ao  u[itat«d  the  Greek  Church, 
reiKpectin?  the  Mcwatad  Ijgbt  af  Maaul  Talmw 
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The  works  of  Simeon  of  SL  Mamas  an  im* 
aeroas  and  an  divuibb  into  tlia  fisUowing  classes : 

—  1.  Aoyot^  Oratinnrs.  Allatius  (/ic  Symeoit, 
Scripiis)  gives  a  catalogue  of  the  subjects  and  ogea- 
ing  mtOBCM  of  atrenty-eiglit  of  maa,  astaat  in 


various  MSS.  in  the  original  (ln»ek  ;  and  the  list 
is  transcribed  by  Fabdcius  (BUdiotk,  Gtxm,  voL 
ad.  p.  804,  &c).  8evoid<^tt«oa,aiid  iOiModMn 
of  which  the  original  Greek  was  not  known  by 
Allatiut  to  be  extant,  thirty- three  in  alU  were  pub- 
lished in  a  Latin  Tersion  by  Jac.  Pontanus,  with  a 
prefa<»  and  notes  by  Jac.  Orctscrus,  4to.  Ingol- 
(itiidt,  KKi:?.  Tho  original  of  these  thirty-throe, 
in  the  order  m  wiiich  i^ontanos gave  them,  together 
with  twenty  others,  were  in  a  MS.  in  the  CoisUn 
Library.  (Montfaiicon,  BMiotk.  Cois/in.  p.  407.) 
To  this  Tersion  Pontanus  rabjoined  a  Lation  mai<m 
of  aoTsnl  pieees  by  diftiint  aathors.  A  OMdem 
(Romaic)  Ghwdc  vi  rsion  of  tho  works  of  Syraeon 
contains  niootf-two  of  these  Aoyot,  2.  Ks^cUoia 
vjpwcTurik  mI  doa\0^wtdf«  CofMkt  Afo^ofcok  Tho 
number  of  these  varies  in  ditTenut  r  j  ii  s,  either 
from  BMDe  copies  being  impocfiDCt,  or  ixoia  a  dif- 
ftraneo  of  amngemeBt:  in  mow  lf8&  ^wy  are 
arranged  in  three  dirisions,  and  amoant  in  all  to 
two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  (comp.  Allat.  de 
&fmeoH.  p.  166)  ;  and  this  is  Uie  nnmber  in  the 
version  of  Pontanus  paUishod  with  the  OrofMaes. 
The  mrtdem  Greek  version  contains  only  one 
hundred  and  eighty-one  ;  but  it  contains  also  other 
KifrfXeuo,  to  the  number  of  forty,  by  Symeon  de- 
signated "the  Pious"  (Sf/itciJj'ot  tou  filVaSuOy). 
£  No.  24.J  &,  OcMi  v/iHM,  IhvtMt  hynmit  or,  as 
ratnoa  oBtillod  thm  !■  bb  LsliB  toniaB, 
Sacrae  Commentaiiorrcs.  These  are  in  verse  of 
varioua  kinds*  iambic,  anacreontic,  and  of  the  kind 
«aiod**7«nup«HlioL<*  (TUakttlkiBdofmaa 
ia  dascribed  in  a  note  to  the  article  PiiiLiprirH, 
Ihemry  nnd  ecclesiastical.  No.  27,  ik  291.)  Alia- 
tins  (p.  161,  Ac.)  and,  after  him,  Fabricmi  (BiU. 
Grixcf.  vol.  xi.  p. 314, &c.),  give  the  titles  of  fifty-eight 
of  these  ffymni,  thirty-eight  of  which,  according  to 
Allatius,  were  translated  into  Latin,  and  published 
br  Pontanus :  but  either  by  the  subdivision  or 
alteration  of  these,  or  \>\  the  ndditioii  of  others,  of 
which  the  original  i»  not  kuowii,  Pontanus,  who 
1m»  destroyed  the  poetical  fam  of  tko  ailgbnl,  and 
arranged  them  in  one  Sacrarum  Commnttationum 
LUter^  gives  forty  capita."  The  modem  Greek 
^MwoBii  w  vuMdOiid  osmptohoBda  flfty'Wio  A^yw, 

Oruliorirs  n.  T.il/ri.  The  disRorlation  Tltpi  dXAotc^ 
owv  ^VXV'        9^^uKTQS  T»y  f(  dipttv,  tip  4tc 

iriytvoaivufv  -fituv  \6yo%,  D,'  Altt  ralioniltus  Animat 


nth  fa  cristere  us  aoii*  mJtnt  Dissertation  published, 
with  a  Latin  version  by  the  Jesuit  Possinus,  in  the 
notos  to  his  edition  of  the  5.  NUi  Epidolac,  4  to. 
Paris,  1657,  is  one  of  the  Orationes  translated  by 
Pontanus.  These  are  all  the  works  of  Syineon 
which  have  been  published,  and  chietly  in  Latin 
«r  modem  Qnak  versions.  The  Latin  ver- 
sions of  Pnnt.mus  and  Pnssiniis  arc  contained 
in  the  Alojama  litbUotkeiM  i'atrum^  voL  xxiL 
•d  ndk,  fiiL  Lyon.  1077.  Tlw  nodam  or  Bonnie 
Ori'f^k  version  was  made  by  Dionysius  Zagoraeas 
(Aitffuatos  Zoysipatof),  «  hennit  of  the  desert 
Mat  of  Piperi,  off  tbo  pnmootory  of  Athoa, 
and  was  publiished  4to.,  Venice,  1790,  with  the 
abcidged  Romaic  version  of  Nioetao  SUrthatns's 
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life  of  Symeon  prehxed.  Allatios,  Oadia,  wrA 
Harlaaa,  &  Ua  o&ian  of  Fnbrieina,  giow  tk^ 

of  various  works  of  Symeon,  extant  in 
various  librahoa  ;  but  many  of  them  npponr  to  W 
only  doplieatw  or  extinola  of  theoo  alivndy  nacs- 

floned,  with  title*  more  or  less  v^aried.  ComU::^ 
aaenboa  to  him  a  disoouao  in  hoaoar  o€  Sjmmoa 
tlm  Jnal,  who  ia  mantionod  In  dm  NowTeotaBscnt 

as  taking  the  infant  Christ  in  lua  arms.  The 
author  of  this  discourse  styles  hinuelf  ^Lv^rar  J 
Tcnreti^s,  SymaoH  Httmilis.    Symeon  was  heiJ  m 
the  kfghiat  osteom  in  his  own  uid  lidlowing  ^anr- 
rations,  and  Alhtius  has  quoted  several  laudatorr 
poetical  etfusions  in  his  honour.     (Allaliufe,  iJt 
5ynM0«u  SenpiiM,  p.  151,  Ac;  Fabric  BiNidk 
Orarc.  vol.  x.  p.  323,  note  h.,  vol,  xi.  p.  30*2,  Ac. ; 
Oudin,  Ue  ScripiorUm Eedes,  voL  ii.  coL  6d7«  Ac, 
Cave, OuLLitLmim.  10ftl,TaL  &     ISi;  oi. 
Oxford,  1740—1743.) 

17.  Mamdmt^  £No.  31.] 

18.  MAmeBAsm.  [Na  8.] 

19.  Mahtvr.    [No.  26.] 
30.  hUa^ALiAHoa.  [No.  a,j 
21.  OflliaoMTAinA.  A  ~ 

Latin  version  vndor  the  title  of  iSeraso  «le 
temper  tuedittrndo^  or  Sermo  de  mente  umipmr 
pleetendo  nntm  adqiie  diaoestum,  is  givra  in  the 
liiUioUieca  Pairum  (Appendix  ad  edit,  pnixuua, 
Paris,  ]rt79  ;  vol.  ii.  ed.  secunda,  Paris,  15H9  ;  t>L 
V.  pt  ii,  cd.  Cologne,  1618  ;  vol,  ii.  coL  73 — 76,  ed. 
Paris,  1654 :  nS.  viL  p.  1227,  ed.  Mjfm,  1^7), 
where  it  is  ascribed  to  the  elder  .Symeon  the  Str- 
hte  [No.  31  J,  u  in  a  M&  of  the  original,  in  the 
ImpMU  Lihwy  ot  Vienno,  aacribed  to  n  SymoaB 

of  Mesopotamia.  Tod  dyiou  Ka\  oirlov  ^vfit^rcs 
tiHroworattias  »<p1  rev  dfl  ir      ^X***'  ^nUpev 

mitac  sermo  de  eo  quod  semper  in  oat  mo  U 
deUamiu  din»  ecstas  vHa»,    liimherina  ahows.  by 
quotations  frea  ^  Vtkm  Artnan  of  Roaweydus, 
and  the  Afesiaea  of  the  Greeks,  that  there  was  a 
particular  monastery,  in  some  locality  not  defined, 
apparently  in  the  Syrian  or  Roman  part  of  ileta- 
potamia,  which  was  usually  described  by  tho  Hna 
of  the  country,  not  of  any  particular  adjacent  spot: 
—  "  monosterium  quod  est  iu  Mesopotamia  Syriae,'" 
Tov  dyiov  'A(rK\r}viov  rov  <V  rp  Mamvr^puf 
njf  2i'p<ar  ;  and  thinks  it  likely  that  Symeon,  t^^ 
author  of  the  discourse,  was  abbot  of  this  moca*- 
tory.  The  Oraek  tnl,  from  vUck  f  — tadai 
cites  some  pns«affos,  differs  materially  in  parts  fmcs 
tbo  Latin  version  in  the  SiUioUteea  Fatrmm.  {Ai- 
hL  Dt  <S|iw sua.  &ny<*«,  p.  24 ;  FaWe.  AMLOte 
vol.  xi.  pb298;  Cave,  Hist.  Liti.  vol.  ii,  Dis'-  ruL 

vd.a.1 


lik  T.  ooL  198,  te.  od.  KoOar.) 

22.  MsTAPHaAfirrxs  (d  HtreufypaurrM),  known 
also  by  the  titles  of  Magistbr  {i  Mdyurrpoi)  a&d 
LoooTUXTA  (it  is  doubtful  if  he  was  LotKirHSXA 
Cuam,  4  AoToMnff  rov  ipi^ou.  or  M^iOMs 
LoooTHBTA,  6  ufya<:  .\nyo$iTri%),  a  celebrated 
Byzantine  writer  oi  the  eiid  of  the  ninth  and  be- 
ginning and  middle  of  the  tenth  centuries,  a»  AU^ 
tius  has  shown,  hut  about  whote  date  writer*  have 
differed  very  widely,  some  placing  him  in  the  be> 
f^aaiag  of  the  thira  eontnyt  nni  otkan  aa  lals  ss 

the'  fourteenth  (see  All  itni-i  nnd  Cave,  mU  ie/ra). 
Our  chief  authority  for  the  life  of  Symeon  u  the 
*EyKtlfutm  oft  wiip  jtiinffiri'^i  idfum  Jhpnim, 
JBaoooiMMS  tn  Af(  lafthrastcm  Dominum  Symct-KOm 

of  tbe  jounfer  PaeUoa  £PaKU.OB|  New  sjiaadan 
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*AMo\ove(a^  Qfidamf  Gompoaed  by  the  nne  aotbor 
for  the  day  (^di  Not.)  on  whidi  Ojimen  li  eoB- 

memomted  m  a  aaint  in  tlM  Greek  Church ;  to 
which  we  may  add  some  incidental  notioaa  firom 
the  writing*  of  Hymeon  himaelC 

Bpaeon  was  a  natire  of  OomimiMpISi  belonged 
to  an  illu»trion«  family,  possessed  parent  wealth, 
and  was  remarkable  even  from  childhood  for  the 
flowers  of  the  nndentanding,"  to  quote  the  words 
of  Psellug,  which  **blouomed  in  him."  lie  stiuHi-d 
rhetoric,  and  especially  philoeopbv,  and  became 
MniiMBi  fa  kotfL  The  nfMrtnlien  he  ao()dfi4 
commt'ntled  him  to  tho  notice  of  tke  goTeminent. 
and  be  was  employed  under  the  eniperon  Leo  VI. 
the  PMIoiopher,  and  Oamlntbe  VII.  Porphynv 
jri'nitus,  in  public  afTairt.  WilhsnM  trathcr  fnuu  ttic 
bombaatie  expreMiont  of  fteUaa,  that  hi*  b»t  uHice 
WMthatef  Pnto-Meewlii,er«hiif  Mcntary ;  but 
it  is  unlikely  that  so  important  Ml  office  shonld  be 
the  first  entrusted  to  him :  and  the  ttatement  of 
Cedrenas,  noticed  below,  seems  more  probable.  His 
Tenatile  talenu  w«v  adipted  both  to  eaanael  and 
to  action  ;  and  he  appears  to  have  been  enpagod  in 
repressing,  both  by  arms  and  negotiation*!,,  the 
MaaallB  of  some  enemies  on  the  frontier  of  the 
empire,  and  in  reducing  others  to  subjection.  He 
was  chaiactensed  by  magniticence  in  dress  and 
■tirtattMni  ef  gait,  yet  tenpeted  h^  •  captlvnlfatg 
■ddre«9  and  easiness  of  acci'ss.  He  po<?s<'6Rcd  al«) 
•  liberal  disposition,  which  his  wealth  afforded 
Mb  ample  opportnnity  of  indulging.  The  ded»> 
matlon  of  Psellus  contains  neither  particulars  nor 
dates.  A  passage,  however,  in  Symetm^  account 
•f  St  Theoctista  (apad  AUat.  De  ^pHtom.  Artpfu, 

49%  toforms  us  that  be  was  engaged  in  the  ex- 
pedition, under  Himerius,  against  the  Saracens  of 
Crete,  with  whom  he  was  commissioned  to  nego- 
tSata  This  expedition, en  8jmeon*s  own  authority 
in  another  place  (Chrrmoff.  s.  Autmles.  De  I^nme 
UatiUi  FU.  c.21.  Comp.  Theophan.  Continuat  lib. 

Ih  Ltem  BatHii  /VL  c  26),  we  may  (fat  hi  the 
twenty-third  year  of  the  of  l.pn  VI.,  a.  d.  90R. 
AUatios  fixes  thedate,  we  beiieTe  erroneously,  in  a.o. 
908.  TUi,  howeffer,  waa  not  the  ftnt  immaiww  in 

wliii  h  Symeon  appears  as  a  prominent  petMin  :  lie 
was  i^parently  the  Symeon,  Froto-arsecretis,  who 
liogulhldl  «i  oB^nge  of  prieenwa  wHh  Lao  the 
lenegade,  who  commanded  the  Saracen  fleet,  which 
in  A.  D.  904  took  Thessalonica  (Theoph.  Con- 
tinuat c.  21 ;  Symeon.  c.  14 ;  Cameniata  d»  E*- 
teUth  ThestcUonicrnsi^  c.  62,  63  ;  Zonams,  Annul. 
lib.  Tvi.  c.  14  ;  Cetlren.  CowfH-ml.  p.  Glt<\  ed.  Paris. 
voLii.  p.  263,  ed.  Bonn.)  According  to  Cedronu«, 
Syaaen  received  the  d^ity  of  Proto-a-secretis  as 
n  reward  for  his  service  in  thi*  business,  having 
previoosly  held  a  suboidinate  office.  It  was  when 
ttf^ring  ndtf  Hfaierfiw,  fa  a*  lh  M8,  that  Symeon 
first  engaffed  in  composing  the  livei^  nf  the  Saints  ; 
and  he  pleaded  as  an  excuse,  when  urged  to  undex^ 
take  tUa  iMk,  thenraMtndo  of  his  engagemesl8,aBd 
the  cares  of  his  wiff  mid  family.  (i>ymeon,  Vitw 
S.  TkeoetubM  anud  AUatium,  p.  55.)  The  life  of 
St  Theortirta,  uo  ftnt  of  Ua  leligioos  biographies, 
was  not,  bowerer,  written  tffl  Ak  tho  death  of 
tilOiniperor  Leo. 

fliyneon  is  mentioned  by  Liat{H«nd,  amlmsador 
fima  the  western  emperor  Otho  to  tiio  Byamtfaie 
emperor  Nicephorus  Phocas,  as  still  Proto-a-secretis 
in  A.0. 968.  (Baitmii  ^«ma^  ad  ann.  968,  &xxiz. ; 
comp.  Pagi,  Chttes  sa  Aorwk  ad  aan.  eondem,  c. 
xfi.  I  lAi^mMir  lyiMi^  tftd  lUralafi>  ilvini 


Italicarum  Seriptoraiy  vol  iL  p.  482.)  Symeon  ie 
meatieiied  by  Leo  Diaeonns  {Htdaria^  x.  7,  p. 
169,  ed.  Bonn)  as  still  living  when  the  comet  ap- 
pealed which  shortly  preceded  the  death  of  the 
empeiw  Joannes  Tsimisces  (comp.  Cedrenus,  p. 
683,  ed.  Paris,  vol.  ii.  p.  414,  ed.  Bonn),  and 
which  may  bo  fixed  in  the  ycnr  f)75,  so  that  ho 
must  have  lived  very  nearly  a  century,  and  perhaps 
more.  His  death  is  described  by  Psellus  as  joyral 
and  triumphant  (  Comp,  AUatins,  ^■f)s<»iu9,  Cave, 
Uudin,  Collier,  Saxius,  ii6t  and  Pagi,  Critiet 
<a  BmmM  JmmIm,  ad  ann.  903»  i— sL  ;  ad  aan. 
075,0.  is. z. ;  Bo1Iandii».  Pr^t^^Aet^Smet^r, 
csj^t  §  ^  JvKwar.  vol.  L ) 

Tho  woihi  of  IdCaphmlaa  no  jiuuieiow  and  of 
varied  dianietw.  They  may  be  thus  classified  : — 
1.  'Affair  Blai  A  Moroi^ow,  Samelorum  Vitaet, 
Mftaphraam,  Theae  constitDte  the  lai^st  and 
most  important  chiss  of  his  writings.  A  few  of 
them  were  probably  original,  but  by  far  the  greater 
port  were  paraphrases  (/tera^pdo-fts)  or  rccastings 
of  more  ancient  legends,  of  which  tho  hmgnage  was 
too  rude,  or  the  narrative  ton  meagre,  to  suit  the 
vicious  taste  and  boundless  credulity  of  the  age  in 
which  Symeon  lived,  and  whiA  ha  aeem  to  naTo 
altered  wl  h'jifnm.  As  many,  if  rot  most,  of  the 
sainu  whom  he  commemorated  lived  before  the 
ivptufohotwoaD  the  BMtora  and  Weatnn  Ghnrdica, 
some  of  the  more  7i  aloijs  Roman  Catholics,  as 
Aloyaina  Lipomannus,  (ireUer,  and  eraedall/  Al- 
kthia,  eontend  eaneatljr  ftr  tho  endlt  of  ilotn- 
phrastes.  Protestant  writan  hare  generally  set 
him  down  as  an  author  unworthy  of  credit,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Cave,  who  seems  to  think 
that  he  only  eofioeted  the  arran;.;ement  and  htyle 
of  tho*t*  of  the  ancient  legends  which  needed  such 
revision,  and  left  those  which  were  better  written 
altogether  intact.  The  more  critical  Roman  Ca- 
tholics unite  with  the  Protestants  in  depreciating 
the  authority  of  Symeon.  The  number  of  the  lives 
aaeribed  to  Symeon  in  the  MSS.  amounts  to  he- 
tween  six  and  seven  hundred.  Lists  of  these  and 
other  Handontm  Vitae  are  given  by  Aliatius,  ubi 
inftn,  and  Phfarieina  (AK  CTtbm  vel.  z.  p.  186, 
seq.).  Cave  gives  a  ll^^t  of  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  which,  ajfter  AUatius,  he  sajpposee  to  be  oer* 
loefly  aacribod  to  MoUfhiifi.  Of  thooofnaeai- 
nrtely  amlgned  to  him,  Allatioa  ascribes  four  hun- 
dred and  forty- four  to  other  authors  ;  of  ninety-five 
others  the  authors  arc  unknown.  A  great  number 
of  the  rttoe,  genuine  or  qiuions,  are  published  in 
a  I^atin  version  by  Lipomannus,  Surius,  and  others, 
in  their  collections,  Jje  ISandomm  Vitis:  of  these 
Aliatius  haa  given  n  list  (p.  76) :  a  few  which 
Aliatius  also  enumerates  (p.  78)  have  been  pub- 
lished in  rarious  works  in  the  original  Greek,  with 
or  wTthoot  n  Latin  nnion.  Anotlior  Hit  of  Ae 
published  live*  is  given  by  Ilarabcrger,  ZuvrrVdadgB 
NoeknchteHt  vol  iv.  p.  143,  foil  (On  these  SamiO' 
rwm  Fiba,  the  grwl  woifc  of  Metaphfaatea,  aeo 
Fabric.  lUlL  Cnicc.  voL  x.  p.  1  f^O,  &c.,  besides 
various  incidental  notices ;  and  the  authors  cited 
at  the  dose  of  this  accotmt )  2.  IvpMdv  ficeylarpou 
KOI  Xit^oCirov  xP°^*np^^^  Symeoms  Ma^istri  et 
Ij'f)f,t/icf(u'  Atirt'ifn:  These  extend  from  the  l>epin- 
ning  of  tho  reign  of  Leo  V.  the  Armenian,  .v.  ii. 
813,  where  TheophmMs  concludes,  to  the  reign  of 
Romanus  II.  the  younger,  in  th-^  midst  of  which 
(a.  d.  960  or  961)  they  somewhat  abruptly  break 
oft  The  woric  waapflcpared  forthepnasbyCom* 
bifii,  and  ii  gifi  amoiif  01  jserd  Oiaf  ^y,  &rj>» 
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lom  pod  Tktoplkmmm^  fa  tlM  Fnte  (fcL  \WBl% 

Venice  (fol.  17:9).  nnd  Boiin  (8vo.  1838)  editions 
of  ik»  Corpu$  Hi$torim  Bgxamtma*,  Xhe  Pans 
•ditioB,  Cram  whidi  the  odiMt  am  tdcan,  vai  pub- 
lished after  the  death  of  Comb^i,  and  from  that 
cucomitance  is  without  notes.  In  theie  Anmaltt^ 
wbieh  dosety,  often  verbatim,  agree  with  the  anony- 
mous continuator  of  Theophanee  [Lkuntius  lite- 
rary, No.  6],  and  with  Ot'orijf  the  Mmik  [Gbor- 
Qira,  liteniry  and  eccleaiiutical,  N  o.  ^3.  J,  S}'meon, 
in  the  incidental  notien  a£  himself  already  dted, 
speaks  in  the  third  person.  3.  Chrvnicon  s.  An- 
males  ab  or6>  ocmtUio.  This  Ckronkon  has  never 
been  pnUiahed,  and  eeeme  to  be  dtflEmat  fima  the 
mon*  important  work  just  citpil :  it  was  a  mere 
compilation,  and  was  apDarently  1«m  laboriously 
prepared  than  tbo  pveaediag  irm  i  and  in  «ny 
parts  ngrees  with  Theophanes,  Kollar,  howovi^r 
(^WrfwMi^  p.  737),  apeaks  ^  ^ 

dranboff.  Different  copies  of  the  ChroaSmtt  *Bd 
therm  are  many  MSS.  which  contain  it,  terminate 
at  different  peciode  x  wum  end  with  the  accession 
of  Loo  tbo  Aruwiian  at  the  point  at  which  the  An- 
nalcHcnmxaimatl  others  teiminate  witii  Constantinc 
PorphyrogonitBe,  and  have  prefixed  the  toliowing 
iambic  couplet.  A  comparison  of  thoio  bMt  copies 
would  show  whether  the  Annalcs  are  nn  extract 
from  the  Chruuicou^  as  Kollar  supposes,  or  not- 

'Afxhv  H*v  'AScift  iax^v  fiiSKos^  koI  t4Kos^ 
Th  Itoipf  iyo>lw>i|ioi>  etoiib  apilroy* 


One  MS.  at  Tenieo  eonoa  down  to  tibo  vrign  of 

Coi.stantine  XI.  Ducas,  who  rei^nicd  fr>m  .\.  n, 
1069  to  1067»  a  circumstance  which  abows  either 
that  tbo  Oroafaaa  loeaiTBd  aono  addition  fioai  a 
hiter  band,  or  that  it  is  incorrectly  ascribed  to  our 
Symeou,  and  must  have  been  composed  by  a  later 
vritei;  Oodin  obienres  that  the  Chwueom  agrees 
is  itvonl  phoia  to  the  letter  with  the  woik  of  Leo 
Orammaticus  ;  he  nys  it  is  borrowed  from  it,  and, 
OS  he  tissigns  Leo*s  work  to  a.  D.  1013,  he  ur)^s 
tbiaai  one  ar^nnnent  for  the  Uter  date  assigned  by 
him  to  Metiiphrasti's.  But  we  have  elwwlifrc 
stated  that  the  date  assigned  by  him  to  Leo's  work 
ii  inaoemato  ;  the  argument  built  upon  it  therefore 
iaUli  [Lko,  Cireck  writiTs,  No.  15.]  Com]>ofis 
ni^eeU  that  Pselius  L1'kjcli.i;8,  No.  3J  was  the 
continnator  of  tho  CAranieoii.  (Fabric  BiU.  Grtm. 
yiol.  vii.  pp.  471,  &c,  p.  *>.'!4,  Sic.)  4.  Ivutvv  ^la- 
^/(ffTpov  KoX  Koryo6iTov  rov  ^/mu  cvurroAoi, 
mtamk  M^bbri  it  LogeOukm  Omnm  BptMat. 
Allatioa  baa  giton  nine  of  these,  with  a  Latin  vcr- 
aion,  at  the  end  of  bis  De  6jfmeoHum  Seripiut  4to. 
Paris,  1 664.  •  5.  S6yot^  Servumet.  One  of  these 
ia  given  by  Allatius  with  a  l^atin  version  at  the 
end  of  hi*  />•  Svmeon.  Scri/>lis.  Another  is  given 
in  a  Latin  version  in  the  JiiUioUuca  Concionatoria 
of  Comb6fii,  Tol.  iii.  fol.  Paris*  1602.  Some  others 
had  been  seen  by  Allatius  in  manuscript.  (Fabric. 
BUU.  Grate,  vol.  x.  p.  183.)  (>.  Varmtna.  Some 
abort  poems  of  S^eon  have  been  printed.  Tou 
VltraipfmaTov  arixni  tU  Hyv  fvaapKov  oiKovonlay. 
aar*  ip^ni^ffiy  hii&fv  aol  drdapM'ir,  MeU^ahratiae 

cramrnla :  jh  t  intcnr'<}n(iouem  el  rt'Sfonsiimrin^  was 
published  by  Fed.  Morel,  with  a  Latin  version, 
4ta  Paris,  1600.  Sr{xot  Stijusfirvt  reff  lAmuppaa. 
rs9,  Simeonia  Mt'Uij'hra.sUif  triinetri  iainbwi,  four 
irery  short  pieces,  were  given  in  the  Poetae  Gracci 
CMliani,  una  etm  HommeU  CcaUonilnUt  8to. 
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schools  ;  and  wit.;  rrprlistt-d  in  the ''EAA.'»7fej  Hoc* 
rat  roAatol,  Tpayufol  k.t.\^  Pottfte  Ci'moci  cvOfn. 
tra</ici  tie^  ToL  il  p.  768*  foLOenovai,  1014.  Fear 
other  short  poems,  two  of  them  having  ihelr  li^fi 
or  alternate  lines  beginning  with  the  vuceaaatic 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  bearing  eacbi  tho  ridf| 
'AXtpdgrrov^  Alpkabetmm ;  and  tfao  Ithnr  ««•  «iH 
dressed,  one,  lU'j  ti^i»  iHom  ^vyi^v^  Ad  mmi 
Animam^  the  otlier*  Eis  Kvpto¥  XTu\iavit»f  wptrra- 
ar}ief%rv.  Ad  DOmtmins  St^itmum  m  fdnenmtm 
Primnm,  arc  given  in  the  />•  S>!merm»m  S^^rrptis  r4 
Alhitius  (p.  132,  dt&X    Some  other  poems  of  dj- 
meon  are  extant  in  VHiBOseripL    7.   Evrrap^  mm- 
v6¥wv^  Stfttopsif  C itioffti'c,  aln/ady  noticed  in  spcai- 
ing  of  the  imaginary  Symeou  Lofptheta  Jodmc. 
[No.  14.]    8.  Ke^<U«Mi      kytam  Mwmm^  ^sef.  I 
<ppaaQ4ina  wapa  SujUtu'*'  rov  Aoyo0tTov,  S.  Afacvrti 
^VtP^  •'Hoetemu  [MacaatDii^Nob  1]  Ckf^  ^ 

Symeone  Ixxjothela.    Kithw  tbia  voik  or  an  Epi- 
tome of  it  is  inserted  in  the  Tlesosanae  Aac^ictu  ai 
Possin.  (Comp.  the  obscure  notices  in  LAmbeciui, 
J)c  DiUiotk.  Caeaaraea.,  vol.  v.  pp.  151,  &c_  214.  | 
iic,  ed.  Kollar.)    Hesides  tlu-se  K«pc.\aia,        '  -d 
from  the  works  of  ^lacarius  and  paraphnueU, 
meon  wrote  some  oriu'inal  Kt^xiAaui  ym^fmrnkfim,  I 
GmiHicue  SenUntiae  C'A'A'A'/.,  extant  in  manuscr'r''- 
( Alhitius,  p.  132.)    9.  I/ymnt  ».  Cfinomet  ^  7>v- 
paria^  also  Prteee,  by  Symeon  Metaphnalaa,  vait  | 
in  the  time  of  All.i'.iijs,  and  perhap*  are  still,  in  use 
in  the  Greek  Church  (Allatius,  p.  l^lXond  are 
extant  in  ^ariow  MS&   10.  CIvmmitmMmm  Bj^i- 
tonit\  published  by  Adrinn  Tiimebus,  4to.  Paris 
and  in  a  Latin  version  by  Ponooiaa,  4tiL 
Ms,  1558;  tbo  mbn  was  xopciatod  in  tbo  op- 
tion of  the  works  of  Clemens  Ronlanu^,  f  .l.  Cologne, 
1569.    We  know  not  on  what  ground  tbia  is  as- 
cribed to  Symeon.   (Comp.  Fabric  BAIL  Ormte, 
Tol.  viL  p.  31.)    II.  *Em  rip  rod  iv  ayima  mpis 
jfftSiv  BaatAflov  apxc^CiC^ivotf  Kauvap^as  rjy 
KamtaZoKias  tjdiKol  K&fOk  hV  8id  2i^c«r 
Vlarf'iVTpov  Kal  AoTod^ov,  Kx  Ltbris  D,  Bmki 
A  r<-hii')ii-coja  ('■i<-<<tn'<ic  C'app(nl>ji^i'tr   ffrihtn^rt  f^e 
AIonOuM  A'A'i  I '.  Huneone  Mayi^ro  ac   I  f^pnfMa 
fsfiewu    These  8ermones  were  made  np  ^  9n* 
meon  of  selections  from  the  works  of  Rto'.  \ 
were  printed  Bvo.  Paris,  16o6.   A  Latin  versMx 
of  tbem  by  Slanislaaa  Uovias  bad  appearod.  fia. 
Venice,  1554,  and  has  been  reprinted  f^M  cral  tioMW 
Another  Latin  version,  by  Simon  Maiileos.  ana- 
bishop  of  Toots,  was  published,  8m  Am, 
nnd  has  been  reprinted  in  the  editions  of  the  wodcs 
of  Basil,  in  which  the  OraUomet  are  usnally  gin*. 
(Fabric.  ToL  ix.  p.  58,  &c,  toL  z.  p.  188,  Ac) 
An  account  of  the  church  of  St.  oophia,  extant  ia 
two  MSS.  at  Vienna  {KoWAT.Supplftnemi.  ad  Lam- 
beduih^  comp.  pp.  74U,  7t>0),  is  ascribed  in  one  of 
tba  JI8&  to  SynaonMolapbtastes,  but  wiiii  ^laa 

accuracy  i*  uncertain.    The  citations  from  MrU- 

ml 

phrastcs  in  the  i  uUnu  tii  Lucam  of  Nicetss,  and 
the  mention  by  Theophanes  Ccrameus  of  hisBsi 
t)>v  ifphv  AovKitv  vit6fiyi)^ia.  In  Lttcam  Commmla- 
riuSf  do  not  show  that  he  wrote  oonunejitshin  ra 
Lake.  Tbo  voric  intondoa  iapnboMybb 
of  Luke  ia  bii  5u»ctorMm  VHa0,  Tbo 
the  CaUm  in  AfaUkatum  of 
phalns  are  p<)s<.il>ly  from  bis  aeeovnt 
A  single  nlam)^■  li;^t  .ascrilies  tn  S\ineoii  Mt-ta* 
phrastes,  but  with  very  doubtful  cocxvctuess,a  vork 
called  l)k])lm  whother  tbo  varit  of  Phil^  tbs 
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>UtMy  [Pnii.irpfs,  literary  and  ecclesiastical, 
o.  27  ],  or  a  different  work,  is  not  ascertained. 
Ulatiuji,  p.  136  ;  Fabric  BM.  Graec  rol.  z.  p. 

The  worka  of  Symeon  Metaphrastes  are  still 
tlued  by  the  Greek*.  Three  small  quarto  volumes 
intaining  aeketions  from  the  Ftfcw S»Mionm^tauiB- 
ted  into  the  modem  Greek  tnnpm?  by  Apnpiiis, 
Cretan  monk,  printed  at  Vctiicu  in  tliu  ycaiM  171^7, 
BOA»  sad  1806,  and  entitled  re»pectively,  napcU 
»«»TOT,  Paradisus^  'T.K\6yiov^  EcliMiium.  and  Nf'oj 
jopditiaos^  Paradisia  Novus,  are  now  before  lu. 
^Ufttiu,  JDe  S^mmm.  Son/dk,  p|k  24— Iftl ;  Ovm, 
ho  makes  thrt-e  p»>rsonR  of  our  Symeon,  viz.  Sy 
leon  MetaphzBstes,  Symeon  Lasoth«ta,aBd  Symeon 
AffotfMtm  Jonief;  HkL  Ut  wmo§  Ml,  967, 
170,  vol.  ii.  pp.  an,  104,  -241  ;  Oudin,  De  Strip- 
iribu*  Hcd,  vol  ii.  coL  1300—1383  ;  Vossios,  De 
iitiorieis  Gra»d$t  Itk  ii.  e.  xzr.  and  lib.  iv.  pars 
i  ;  Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec  vol.  vii.  pp.  471,  683,  vol. 
iii.  p.  29,  vol.  X.  p.  180,  Ac.  alibi  :  Ceillier,  Au- 
vur*  SfJtcres,  vol.  xix.  p.  565,  &c,  .')y2,  &ic.  ;  Ilan- 
das  ^-^f  Hyzantinarum  Jt'erum  Seriptoribiu,  pars  i. 
.'24  ;  llimxheTfitr^  Zutx^Hdssitfe  A'achrichten,  vol.  jr. 
k.  139,  &c.  ;  Saxius,  OHOHtaaticoii,  vol.  ii.  p.  135.) 

23.  MoNACHUs  8.  HisaoMONA'  ifCM.  Various 
\TSS.  bear  the  name  of  Sympon  Hieromonachus  or 
M.onachiis  aa  their  author.  (Comp.  Fal»c.  JiUtUuiA. 
Chmtk  ToL  id.  pi  M9t  Ornw,  JNrf.  XML  wL  & ; 
Diawitat.  Primn.  p.  IH).  A  Symeoniiis  Monacbns 
Nl  PlMbyter  is  mentioned  by  Photius  {BiUiotk. 

ing  ia  the  reign  of  Jntlnian  I. ' 
(See  also  Nos.  24,2').) 

24.  Pjua,  Vkkxrabu.18  or  Stuoita.  Symeon, 
denominated  by  hb  adnirers  i  cd^otf^s,  **  the 
PioiiM,**or,  as  C«inibdis  renders  it,   the  Venerable,** 
was  a  monk  of  the  monastery  of  Stndiom  at  Con- 
stitntinnple,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  tenth  century. 
I  ha  younger  namesake,  SjTneon  of  St.  Manias 
I  No.  IG],  was  his  disciple,  and  lield  liim  in  stich 
reverence  as  to  pay  to  his  memory  honours  vviiich 
were  deemed  wwrtloriMd  and  excessive,  and  in- 
volved the  younger  Sjrmeon  in  difticnltif";  with  liis 
ecdesiasiical  superion.    Symeon  the  Pious  is  re- 
guded  «a  lk»  latlMr  of  a  ■kert  tieatise  on  the 
duties  of  an  ascetic  life,  A6yos  dTuvriKos  iroAu- 
fupi^s  4^^t  tuftJuutiiriSy  Oratio  da  vitae  tuodicae 
^bih  nmtmaUm  feripto^  of  wUdi  a  tetnon  in  ao* 
dem  or  Komnic  Gredc,  by  Diony«ius  Zagoraena,  it 
pobUshed  with  his  version  of  the  worita  of  Symoen 
of  St.  Mamaa.  4to.  Venice,  1790.  Ste  the  Uo- 
graphical  nottoia  of  Symeon  of  St  Mamas,  in  the 
Amekuimn  AWMnmmi  of  Comb^fift  and  in  the  ver- 
sion of  Zagoraeus,  already  referred  to  I  No.  16]. 

'25.  ScHOLAaioa,  styled  also  HmoMONACUus, 
HvUfuju  Ifpoiiiivaxor  6  (T;^oAapio?  ;  n  monk  of  the 
Byzantine  empire,  whose  date  is  not  known,  ex- 
cept thai  ha  Uved  abont  or  after  iba  dew  of  the 
<  .liith  century.  He  composed  a  work  entitled 
Kavov«s,  iijftda^ma  CanontuHy  extant  in  MS.  at 
Vienna,  eontuning  the  GiMM  Moibed  to  the 
Apoatle*  and  to  the  seven  general  councils.  (Fa- 
bnc  BiUiotk,  Gmec  voL  xi.  p.  299 ;  Cave,  Hiat. 

toL  ii..  Appendix  prima,  p.  18 ;  LanlMdas, 
Comnientar.  de  BiUkA$Ot  ChMOmii  ToL  Ir.  OOL 
'^30,  ed.  KeUar.) 

99.  Of  SuBOCiXA  and  CTsairaoif.  The  in* 
cro.-ikc  of  the  nomber  of  Chrittians  in  Penia,  and 
their  formation  into  chiinhos  with  ecclesiastical 
*Abks,  lud  oxcited  the  apprehensions  of  the 
'fasis  Md  aii»  Hm  jmkntj  of  As  Jamt  thett 
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bodies  excited  the  Persian  king  to  commence  a 
severe  persecution  against  the  Christians,  and 
Symeon,  archbishop  of  Selencia  and  Ctesiphon, 
was  put  to  death  on  a  duo^i  of  fnnurin^  tl.e 
interests  of,  and  treacherously  conveying  to,  the  Ro- 
man emperor  Constantiuc  the  Great,  or  more  pro- 
bably his  son  C  >in-tantiu8  II.,  inttUigeaoo affecting 
the  interests  r.f  IVtsIh.  Syriac  writers  call  this 
Symeun  Ujir-Siibai  or  Bar-saboc,  t.  e.  Filiua 
Tinctorum"  (Assemani.  BMiotk.  Oriemt,  vol.  L 
p.  1,2),  and  state  tlirit  he  was  the  disciple  of  Papas 
or  Phaphas,  whom  he  socoeeded  in  tlut  see  of  Se* 
lemda.  P^pae  had  Won  depoaed  fbr  Me  aire* 
;:ance  and  inipi<'ty,  and  Symeon  was  appointed  in 
his  room  (Le  Quien,  Onen»  CkrutiMmty  voL  iii. 
eoL  1107,  Ae.;  AMenmi,  JNUfiad.  OrM  toL  i 
p.  IRC),  which  led  Papas  to  utter  an  imprecation 
a^nst  Sjrmeon  that  his  ains  might  never  be  for- 
giTHi  to  him.  Sjrmeon  wm  bora  ol  respectable  and 
piooe  parents,  who  carried  on  the  business  of  silk 
dyers,  and  appear  to  have  supplied  the  Persian 
kings  with  their  royal  robes.  The  date  of  Sy- 
meon^ aoeillilll  to  hti  see  is  undetermined.  Ac- 
cording to  some  authoritio<5  (1^>  Qtiien,  col.  llOf.') 
Symeon  was  present  at  the  Council  of  Nice,  a.  o. 
325,  at  npfMtntative  of  his  predecessor  Papal, 
who  was  then  archbishop  of  Sdeuceia;  according  to 
others  (Assemani,  p.  8,  9)  Symeon  had  already 
acquired  the  ate,  and  asat  one  of  hie  clergy  ta 

represent  him.  The  date  of  his  death  i?  also  un- 
certain ;  but  it  was  probably  during  the  war  be* 
tvem  the  Pefsiem  imd  the  Reman  emperor  Con- 
stanliiis  II.  Many  other  Christians  perished  with 
Symeon,  and  in  the  bloody  persecution  which  fol- 
lowed his  death:  among  these  martyrs  was  his 
sister  Tarbnia.  He  was  buried  at  Susa.  (Assemani, 
p.  4.)  Symeon  wrote  some  letters  in  Syriac,  which 
are  mentioned  by  Kbed-je^n  (Assemani,  p.  11);  but 
theeeoMiao and  subject  of  them  an  not  stated.  Two 
h3rmns  which  are,  it  wmiM  appfnr.  still  uM  ii  by  the 
Christians  of  the  couiury  alxiut  Bagdad  (in  diviuis 
Chaldaeorum  offidia)  are  ascribed  to  him.  (.^8sa> 
mani,  liiUioth.  Oriental,  vol.  i.  p.  1  — 12;  Le  (^>nien, 
Lci  Sozomeu.  //.  E,  \u  8 — 15  ;  Uieruuym.  CAro- 
wiemi  Tbeophan.  Ckromg,  p.  19,  ed.  Pant,  p^  13, 
ed.  Venice,  p.  ed.  Bonn  ;  Cedn-tins  Comjietid. 
p.  298,  ed.  ir'aris,  vol.  i.  p.  522,  ed.  Bonn ;  >I  ice- 
phono  OdKiti,  H.  R  ^6.  36,  87,  88 ;  Mmnlosf. 
Batilian.  a.  d.  Ajril.  xiv.  pars  iii.  p.  .')5,  fol.  Ur- 
bino,  1 727 ;  Henschen.  apud  Acta  Satictorum 
Apriiis,  vol  iL  p.  846  I  Banmiaa,  Jiwsafas  JSSoofae. 
ad  ann.  343,  xii.>-xviL ;  POgi,  CMMga  im  Banm.  in 
loc ;  TillcmoiUp  Mimirut  voL  viL  pp.  76»  fte.* 
662,  6cc) 

27.  Sara  or  Skthu.s  S)A  or  Sbtbi,  20t ;  or 

perhaps  thk  Sun  of  Sethts  or  Skth,  a  Hyzamine 
writer  of  some  importance  of  the  eleventh  c«Mitiiry. 
Ha  io  known  also  ^rtho  titles  which  bo  bore  of  Ma* 
niSTKii  ET  Pmu  ov.  trnT  -.  Mu7ifTTpoj  ftal  ♦«Ad<ro- 
^s,  and  of  Pruiuvkmiauius  ANTiocui,nfNtfTo- 
tier^PXI*  *Amdx!»»%  sL «.  Master  of  the  Robco 
in  the  palace  of  Antiochun  (Flavins  Antiochus  the 
Eunuch,  who  was  consul,  a.  o.  431)  at  Constanti- 
nople, faiwbidi  ^imperial  jewdb  orooellyartidca 
were  kept.  (Conip.  Ducange,  Glotsnr.  ^f^  J.  ft  I»Jim» 

Oramtad.  f .  v.  wptrotteripxi'^  'Am^X'S  i>*^ 
den  vat,  voc  Besn  iji ;  and  Ootutv^^hufp.  CUHMbaoif 

lib.  ii.  sect  xiii.  §  5.)     By  a  c*)riii(ition  of  hit 
title  he  has  been  improperly  styled  Antkx  HKNOS, 
'Ain-<ox«<ir,  and  Maoistxr  Antiocuias,  JAikfur 
rp0t  *Amoxdmtf  and  BMTir%  Bfrroc  It  k  pta* 
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boble  that  he  is  the  Symeoa  ProtoTettiarias(2»/ic^ 
9ptn*99ffrtifnos)  m«ntloiMd  hf  CedftmM  (€b«H 

ptnd.  p.  737,  eJ.  Paris,  vu!.  ii.  p.  511,  ed.  Bonn) 
as  having  been  banished  in  a.  u.  1034,  bj  the 
Emperor  lUdMel  the  Pftphlagoniaa  [ICsoHAn. 
IV.  Paphlago]  oq  account  of  his  B3nnpath7  with 
the  Patrician  Dalassenai.  Sjmeon  had  been  one 
of  the  personal  attendants  of  the  Emperor  Con- 
tltintiwr  IX.  (or  VIII.  as  some  reckon,  brother  and 
co)1f«gne  of  Basil  II.),  whose  death  occurred  A.  D. 
1028.  Symcon,  on  bis  banishment,  retired  to  a 
iiMiiiirtiirr  fanded  by  lumielf  near  mount  Olym- 
pUi  and  appears  tn  hnvo  spf'nt  the  ront  of  hi'^  life 
III  Utwarj  pursuits  and  mooastic  duties  {Chiren. 
L  e.).  As  one  of  his  works  it  dediMtod  to  the 
Emperor  Michnol  Ducns,  ho  must  hnve  sunrired 
the  accession  of  that  prince  in  a.  o.  1071.  No- 
thing bejrond  thk  «|iiMait  to  be  knewa  ol  hit 
pewonal  history. 

Th*  principal  works  of  Symoon  Seth  are  as  fol- 

hfirifittitp^  Syntatjma  per  liUemrum  ordimtm  da 
«jkir»oriun>Sicd^ate.  This  is  the  work  dedicated 
to  Mkhael  DneM.  It  It  ti  dtieriptivt  ottalogw, 

alphabetical] r  arranged,  of  the  chief  articles  of  hu- 
man food :  tKe  materials  are  for  the  most  part  taken 
from  Symeon'fe  contemporary,  Michael  Psdhu 
[PSBUilll^No.  3.].  It  was  published,  with  a 
Latin  rersion,  by  Lilius  Grcgorius  OyraJdus  of 
Ferrara,  12mo.  Basel,  1538.  The  arrangement  of 
the  text  differs  from  that  of  the  rersion :  the  al- 
plmbetical  order  in  the  one  being  of  the  Greek 
titles  to  each  article,  in  the  other  of  their  Latin 
equivalents  ;  but  in  an  edition  of  tfM  rersion  re- 
vised by  Dominicus  Monthesaurus  of  Verona, 
12mo.  Basel,  1561,  the  Greek  titles  are  prefixed 
to  eooh  arlida,  and  the  original  oHor  It  nHocod. 
An  improved  edition  of  the  Greek  text,  with  a  new 
version  by  Martinua  Bogdanus,  was  nublished  1 2nio. 
PSuia,  1658.  2.  ^Jwi^i  aal  M9$»ritMfit9umif 
rc  Kol  <pi\o<ri^v  Soyfidrur,  Compendium  et  florcs 
natimtUum  et  jphilmophontm  phdtorum.  Of  this 
wodt,  which  is  also  in  great  p<irt  pillaged  from  PseW 
los,  Allatius  (nfai  infra)  has  given  a  short  extract, 
with  a  Latin  Tersion.  The  first  two  of  the  five 
books  of  which  the  work  consists  are  extant  in  some 
MSS.  under  the  IWM  of  Psellus.  They  bear  tho 
title  of  'ErtXiifTftf  owrdfioi  t^txriawv  f'TjTTjuciTw*', 
JSolufioncs  onnjicndiotae  naturtUium  (juaisliutiuin. 
3.  De  Afcdicinu  (k  De  Medieammdkt)  or  Ammali- 
Inu.  A  Latin  version  of  two  fragments  of  this  np- 
pears  at  the  end  of  Monthesaurus^s  nTised  edition 
of  Oynldaa^  version  of  the  SyHtaffm04$  tibmiormm 
fieultntf.  4.  Tltpi  6<Ttppifiaius,  /)(■  Odoratu,  and  5. 
tkfl  yfWTHts  KoX  d^s,  IM  (JuKtatiom  tt  TadUj 
paUishad  hj  Ualer,  in  Ms  Physid  §t  MM 

Graed Minores,  vol.  ii.  p.  Cn.",,  fiv,..  Berlin,  1842. 

lint  the  work  which  has  given  Sjmeoa  Seth  the 
greatest  dtifli  toXflfaenlmDea,  it  oi  Oiodc  veniuu 
of  the  Indian  apologues,  now  known  as  the  Fables 
of  Bidpai  or  Pilpay.  This  version  is  briefly  en- 
titled Sre^oi'injf  mil  'Ix»^AdTijr,  SUjAaaites  et 
MmtkUet^  s.  Coromtrius  ti  Vettigaieit^wui  %  Latin 
vmion  of  a  considerable  part  of  it  wns  Mihjoined 
\j  Possin  to  his  editi(Mi  of  Genrgius  ruchyiiicrcs, 
nl.  Rome,  1666  ;  but  it  is  omitted  in  the  Bonn 
reprint  of  thnt  version.  1  he  (  Jn-fk  text,  not  how- 
ever in  a  complete  form,  was  published  under  the 
tide  of  Speeimem  Sapumiiae  Imdorum  orfgnuw,  by 
Seb.  Godof.  Starkiua,  12mn.  Berlin,  lfi97.  The 
uitroductoij  chapters,  which  had  been  preUxcd 
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to  Bidpai*s  work,  and  had  been  alao 
laled  \if  Seth  but  onitted  \rf  CNiriuva,  wen 

lished  under  the  title  of  Pro/effomm  t  >:,!  A»X.-,i.e«, 
Sts^oWtiis  aal  'i^'^^''^*  by  Flodenw, 
1780.  Vnm  a  neie  fieiiz  tMe 
prefixed  to  the  warkwakaCD  that  it  was 
from  India  by  n^{wl,  Pevaee,  or  ftuxouyelk,  pby- 
sidan  to  Chosroes  or  Kbom  I.  Nnskirwan  IBa*' 
aAlvioai,  No.  21],  King  of  Persi.x,  who  wi%»«d 
from  A.  D.  531  to  579,  and  that  it  was  pre«ertt-ii 
to  that  King.  It  is  probable  that  what  Barzoujea 
prsatatad  to  Khosra  was  a  Pehlvi  or  old  Pmhmi 
version,  not  the  Sanscrit  original.  It  waa,  accwd- 
ing  to  the  title  just  cited,  translated  into  Arabic, 
and  this  Arabic  veraiaii  SjBMOn  Seth  tiMnalali  i 
into  Greek.  A  succinct  account  of  this  ancient  nr  l 
ctirious  work  is  given  in  the  Pcm^ 
s.  V.  BioFAi,  whan  ere  given  annMrai 
to  the  authorities  used.  Sea 
G'raee.  voL  vii  m.  777 — 781. 

A  Uilety  of  AlenBder  dto  Oient,  re  pie  la  wlA 
fabulous  incidents,  and  fal wly  bearing  the  nanie  ef 
Caliisibenes£CALLisTHKN'as,Na,  1  ],  which  ia  la«id 
in  eoaM  Uhnriea  (eomp.  (kki.  MShnmrn  KUklL 
Rrtjiae^  vol.  ii.  p.  388,  Cod.  mdclxxxr.  foL  Pari^ 
174U),  is  said  by  Fabricius  (BUJiolJu  Gruee.  %oL 
ill  p.  36)  and  Wharton  (HitL  tf  Em^,  Pvtry, 
vol.  i.  p.  129)  to  have  been  translated  from  tl^ 
Persian  by  Symeon  Seth,  but  on  what  anthoritr 
this  assertion  rests  they  do  not  state :  nor  di>es  the 
work  seem  to  bear  any  internal  marks  of  belonc- 
ing  to  Seth.  The  npentn!i  portion  of  a  history  of 
Alexander  which  some  identify  with  this  work,  u 
given  by  Berckel  (in  a  note  to  Stephasna  ByaaM. 

UrfAbiis,  ad  toc.  Boujtt^Acio)  and  br  Fabricias 
{BibliodL  Uraec  voL  ziv.  p.  148,  ed.  vet^) :  it 
the  title  of  B(et  'iUUtdWyee  veg  ~ 
»pd{«ir,  Vita  et  Gesia  A/cjr<tndn  Afacedomieu  Reym, 
A  Latin  history  of  Aleiander  doselj 
this  Oiedc  woifc,  Mid  eoarfdend  byatm 
sion  though  it  varies  much  from  the  original,  was 
'  printed  in  black  letter,  foL  Argentin.  1489  and 
1494.   These  works  bwr,  both  of  them,  consider- 
able resemblance  to  the  work  Miid  to  have  bevn 
written  in  Greek  by  Ae<^opiis  [AFs«)rt'«!,  p.  4- 
and  tninslated   into  Latin    by  Julius  N  jiieriu;, 
whose  tmnfilntion  was  fir«t   published  from  an 
imperfect  MS.  by  Augclo  Mai,  at  Milan,  1817. 
and  again  more  complete  in  vol.  vii.  of  his 
Ctumci  A  udorm  «  VaHtamk  CUUL  edM;  Sva^  Rsak 
1835.    It  IS  also  given  from  Mai's  first  edition  a* 
an  appendix  to  the  edition  of  Uuiatos  Cortto* 
hi  the  BMMmm  CUmltm  Zattw  eT  LaMh^ 

f>o,  P.'iris,  1824.  Considerable  inforraalian  ie» 
specung  these  works  of  the  Psendo  Csllitlhsaii, 
Aesopoaor  JoKnt  Vakriot  aad  otbeva,  whkh  have 

much  in  common  with  each  other  and  app*";u-  la 
have  had  a  common  origin,  may  be  found  in  the 
preface  of  Mai  (reprinted  by  Lemaire) ;  ia  tiw 
Journal  des  Savons  for  1818,  pp.  401,  ftc  8M, 
&c  ;  and  in  the  liibliotheqw  Unirerm'lle  for  the 
same  year,  pp.  218,  &c.,  322,  &c.  But  of  the» 
works  neither  by  Mai  nor  in  the  periodicals  is  anr 
one  ascribed  to  Symeon  Seth.  Some  other  works  of 
Symeon  are  extant  in  MS.  (Fabric  BtUtotk  Gnur, 
eok  tel.  vii.  p.  472,  vol  xL  8S0  ;  AUst  A 
Symeon,  Script is^  p.  181,  {  VOMMi^  ih  BUf- 
tortm  Graec  lib.  iv.  c.  21.) 

28.  »rvwrA,   [Nee.  16  and  34.) 

29.  Stidita.  Some  Tpovd^  CWioi,  or  hymn>. 
by  Symeon,  a  monk  of  the  OoivaBt  ef  Stadisa 
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at  Constantinople,  were  among  the  MS&  ot  the 
fbomistery  of  Cryptas  Fanmtae  at  Roouw  AUatias, 
who  had  road  them.  My«  that  thoy  were  worthy 
to  Vhj  preserved  and  published,  aud  to  be  used  in 
tile  aeivvitm  of  the  church.    He  hm  tb* 
initial  parts  of  each,  from  which  it  appcnrs  that 
they  related  to  the  cnicifijdon,  burial^  and  resur- 
nwtion  «f  Gfcfirt.  Oftke  time  and  hiitacyor  this 
Symeon  nothing  is  known.    A  Sjrmeon  appear* 
t>i»r.rtg  tb*  cane^ondenU  of  Theodore  Studita, 
who  ■JdwM  Ua  as  Idt  iMt  tat  whether  thit 
wa%  the  writer  of  the  Cantini  or  not  is  unknown. 
AlLatiiia  jtuiges  the  writer  to  be  a  di&ient  petaon 
from  th*  Bymma  Stadita  — ntioned  vitk  todi 
high  praise  by  Symcon  of  St.  Mamas,  in  his  ora- 
tion IM  foMuUntia  tt  Qmmmatiime,  and  who  i« 
doubtleas  the  Sjmeea  Plwwilwaiiy«iiittoiitd 
fNo.  24].     (.\llatius  Dc  Symeon.  Ser^ptitt  P'  23  ; 
Fiibric  niU.  GVoer.  vol.  x.  j>.  444,  voL  xi.  p.  299  ; 
C^ivo,  //m/.  Lia.  vuL  ii.  DiMert  Prima,  p.  IB.) 

Sm.TL'S  or  SalUS  (rf  2aA3s),  a  fanatic  of 
the  !Ia«-tfrii  Church,  apparently  bom  about  a.  d. 
5'J2,  iu  the  reicrn  of  the  emperor  Justin  I.  He 
waa  a  Sgrri'in,  but  his  birlh-ptace  appear*  to  be 
unknown.     In  thw  rc\gn  of  Justinian  he  vi*ited 
Jeruaalem  with  a  companion,  Joaimes,  with  whom 
he  — hrarrd  a  monaads  life,  llist  in  a  sanfint, 
aft.Twardi  in  a  hennitatre  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Dead  ideiu    lie  afterwards  visited  Jeruialem. 
He  thmt  went  to  Bksess,  where  he  eaotfmnd  till 
1     '   ith.     Hr  liv.-rl  tn,  if  not  after,  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Maurice.  The  life  of  thie  Symeou,  written 
bf  Leontina  of  Neapolts  [Lbontius,  No.  20],  hia 
Contemporary,  abounds  with  absurd  stories  of  his 
miraclca.    (Leontiiu,  Vila  S.  Simeonis  S>ili,  apud 
A^a  Scmetor.  JMSC  Tol.  i  p.  136,  &c  ;  Nicephorus 
Callisti,  //.  E.  lib.  xvii.  c,  '2'2.) 

111.  Stylitbs  (Ivfxttiyris  6  2tw\»'tijj),  the  PiL- 
I.AH-SAWT,  a  celebrated  ascetic  of  the  fif\h  century, 
who  dstived  his  distingxiishing  epithet  fr  ^m  the 
piUar  on  which  he  passed  a  considerable  part  of  his 
life.    Ue  was  the  tir^t  of  a  tolerably  numerous 
daas  of  *•  PiUBMBmto''  or    Stylitet.''   He  was 
Vorn  at  the  village  of  Sisan,  on  the  confines  of 
iSyria  and  Cilicia,  about  a.  d.  3Ud,  accordins  to 
Tinsaumt,  whose  dales  wo  foDew.  Aftor  kadbg 
SB  ascetic  lif'*  for  many  yearn  in  various  monas- 
teriss  and  eolitary  places,  he  resolved  to  take  his 
stand  on  a  pallar  or  psdissldt  ia  stdsr  to  escape 
from  the  honour  paid  Ilin  by  men.  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Theodoret,  Aoogh  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
ses  how  so  fionapieooos  a  posidon  eonnsted  with 
the  modesty  ascribed  to  him  by  that  writer.  This 
was  in  A.  D.  423.    At  hrst  his  pillar  was  only  six 
cabits,or  niao  feet  high ;  it  then  rose  to  twolre  cubits, 
then  to  twon^two ;  and  when  Theodoret  wtote, 
which  was  In  Symeon's  lifetime,  it  was  thirty-six 
eobita,  or  fifty  four  feet  high  ;  "  for,"  adds  Theo- 
•lur.  t, he  desires  to  loach  heaven,  and  to  bo  re- 
leased frniii  a!)  communication  with  earthly  things." 
Tbs  circumtcrencc  of  his  column  is  stated  by  Eva- 
grios  to  hsTc  been  two  cubits,  or  three  fiwti  the 
height  forty,  wiiich        perhaps,  only  a  immd 
number  for  the  thirty -six  ot  Theodoret. 

Tbb  pnceeding  of  the  saint,  howsvsr  adndrsd 
Vy  wimp,  incurred  the  reprehension  of  others,  to 
vhooi  Theodoret  thought  it  necessary  to  reply  by 
Mbnriagtocvtam  nsfmMkA  ictiooo  of  thoOId 

Testanmit  pn^tlb    The  aabrs  proceedinir  was, 

howersr,  so  Ibrin  eonfiwniity  to  Oriental  sentnnents, 
>Bd  appsitsd  to  strangly  to  Otkntal  Mngs,  that 


it  led  to  tiio  osnvsrsion  of  many  hundred  heathens, 
Persians,  AmsnisBs,  and  Ibsiians,  who  would 
probably  have  resisted  a  more  rational  mode  of 
argument.  Tribes,  nppart'iiiiy  of  Bedouin  Arabs, 
esnmdsd  for  tho  blessing  of  the  holy  man,  and 
were  near  cominsj  to  blows  in  ih*.  ir  Jealous  rivalry. 
The  gifts  of  workmg  miracles  and  of  prophesying 
are  claimod  fer  hha  ^Tboodont,  who  professes  to 
have  been  an  eye  and  ear  witness  of  their  exercise. 
In  this  extraordinary  manner  he  passed  the  last 
thirty-serea  years  of  his  V/k,  alliaiilliig  tho  «s- 
verence  alike  of  bt  lievcrs  and  unbelievers. 

Symeon  died  about  a.  d.  460  according  to  Tille* 
Bsat,  Thoophanss,  and  CedisDna.  His  body  was 
brought  to  Antioch.  The  emperor  I>eo  proposed 
to  remove  it  to  Constantiaoplo,  bat  yielded  to  the 
OBtNSliit  of  die  people  «f  AttlM  tbatit  siwaM 
remain  aBSOg  thsai.  His  nliei  vsia  hald  In  hi|^ 
esteem. 

The  abode  of  S3rmeon  before  and  after  his  ascent 
of  the  column,  was  locally  called  Mandra  (whenoo 
he  sometimes  bore  the  name  of  Mandrita  ),  and  was 
distant,  according  to  Eva^nus,  three  hundred  stadia, 
nearly  thirty-five  milss  mas  Antioch.  The  pie^ 
of  his  admirers  subserpiently  erected  a  church  or 
monastery  on  the  sput,  iu  the  midst  of  which  was 
a  richly  ornamented  ooBft,  open  to  the  sky,  and 
enclosing  the  column  on  which  he  had  passed  his 
days.  The  Western  Church  commemorates  this  saint 
onJsanary  5tb,  the  Greek  Chudi  on  SeplsadNr  1st 

The  history  of  this  extraordinary  man  is  worthv 
of  attention,  whetlier  as  showing  what  the  human 
fiaao  BH^  bo  brought  to  endnro,  or  as  the  moot 
rLMiarkable  page  in  tlie  remarkable  history  of  as- 
cetic observance,  or  as  illustcsting  the  xelicioas 
▼iswa  and  spirit  of  his  ago  and  coantir.  Host 
writon  who  toodb  on  the  history  of  the  period 
speak  of  Symemi.  The  fullest  account  is  given  by 
Theodoret  (Pkilotieus  s.  Rttigiom  HUtoria^  c.  26>, 
and  Evagrins  (//.  E.  L  13, 14.  ii  9, 10).  Soma- 
thing  may  be  uleaned  from  the  fragments  of  Theo» 
dore  Lector  (//.  /i.  j.  Vl.  ii.  42).  The  three  lives, 
given  in  a  Latin  version  by  Bollandus  {Ada 
S<tndor.  Januar.  vol.  i.  ]>.  Jt^  t,  &c.),  of  «vhich  the 
first  and  second  arc  ascribed,  but  we  think  on  very 
uncertain  ground,  to  Symeon*s  disdplo  Antoalvsb 
and  the  third  to  Symi^on  Metaphrastes  ars  of  little 
value.  (See  also  Chron.  FatckaL  p.  321,  sd.  Fluis» 
p.366,  sd«Veniest^L  pi  M^S,  sd. Bsim ; Thso- 
phan.  ChroniMf.  ad  A.  M.  5952,  53,  p.  96,  ed.  Paris, 
p,  77»  ed.  Venice,  and  vol.  i.  pp.  173,  174,  ed. 
Bonn ;  Cedren.  Compend.  pp.  340,  341,  347,  348, 
ed.  Paris,  and  vol.  i.  pp.  596— .'iiU!,  and  G09,  ed. 
Bonn  ;  Nicephonu  Csilisti,  H.  E.  xiv.  51,  xv.  13  ; 
and,  among  tnodom  Bailors,  Bsronins,  A  tmaL  Bedsi. 
ad  aun.  420,  xzviii.,  4til,zliL  li.  lii.,  436,  zii.,  451, 
cliii.,  455,  xiz.,  458,  zviii^  460,  xvii.  zviii.,  4f>5, 
zxxiv.,arm  CV^iee  Pagii;  Tilleraont,  Mlm.  vol.  xv. 
p.  347,  f<JC^  and  notes,  p.  879,  &c.  ;  Care.  IIL*t. 
Liu.  ad  ann.  4  IB,  vol.  i.  p.  tSo  ;  Fabricius,  IhViol/i, 
Grace,  vol.  x.  p.  5'J2,  cVc,  aud  ./Uiatius,  Lk-  ^sytnem, 
&ny>lii,  p.  8,  &C.) 

It  is  known  that  Symcon  wrote  several  pieces : 
1.  Eputola  ad  Theodotutm  lu^teratorcm^  relating 
to  tho  restitotion  of  the  Jewish  synagognes;  a 
proof,  unhappily,  that  a  clear  perception  of  right 
and  wrong  is  not  to  be  enumerated  among  onr 
saints  ezcellences.  (Evag.  H,B,\.  18;  Nioepboc; 
/.  c.)  This  letter  is  not  extant.  2.  Ad  Eudacium 
laiperalrUxm  Eputola,  concerning  her  return  to 
the  choich.  A  uMct  extmet  fimn  this  is  pessrfsd 
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If  NioBphorat  CUKtti  (J7.  S.  sr.  18).   8L  TIph 

Afovra  Tfii'  ainoKfidropa  tniffroX^,  .id  L^oucm 
JRmB9rutorem  ^Mdola ;  oa  tb«  election  of  Timotheas 
Aounit,  tiid  the  tnthorfty  ef  the  Ommen  of  Gtel- 
c^don ;  mentioned  by  Evafn'ius  (//.  I^.  ii.  10. 
Comp.  Phot.  BAUotk,  cod.  229).  4.  Il/xif  Boo^i- 
XeMV  htumemviirra  ro9  'hmixov  (sic  in  Evag.) 
dvHPreM*  ill!  AN&'am.<4M<miMe£^]MK»^m£^ 
fo/a,  on  the  wirae  sxibjects,  preserved  by  Evagriu* 
(U>id.\  and  Nicephonis  Callisti  (//.  E.  xv.  19). 
A.  Attatius  mentions  nUn  a  Con/essio  fidei,  and 
refers  to  Kulc^iua  (apod  Phot.  /.  c):  but  Kulogius 
evidently  tpoiks  of  the  •ahit'e  letter  to  the  em- 
peror Leo.  (AUatitt,  Gmi,  fUirleiw,  tt.  «ei) 

The  discourse  A?  morte  semper  tnrfifnndo, 
printed  in  a  Latin  version  in  the  BdduAheca  Fa- 
fmn^  vndctF  the  umim  of  ov  Symooiit  ii  potioid 
t*Is«»\vhoro  as  boini;  morp  c  irr.  c  tly  HBflbBd  tD  Sy- 
neon  of  Meeopotamia  ^No.  21  J. 

89l  Smim  JtnnoRt  or  TBAmfAtvouni, 
or  A  Montr  Tiiaumasto  (To5  bautiaaroZ  ipmn\ 
or  Db  Monte  Mirabili.  The  Greek  and  other 
Eastern  churches  revmnee  the  memory  of  a  yoanger 
Syneon  Stylites,  who  has,  however,  no  place  in  the 
Latin  calendar,  nnd  \%  indeed  of  fnr  less  celebrity 
than  the  subject  of  the  preceding  article.  He  was 
bom  at  Antioch  of  parents  in  humble  life,  about  a.  d. 
521,  a'*  ("iinrad.  Janninphus  calculates.  His  mother 
Martlia  was  a  woman  of  great  piety.  He  embraced 
»  monastic  ttfc,  when  yet  a  child,  in  a  morautcry 
Dear  Seleuceia,  the  port  of  Antioch,  in  which  tno- 
matery  he  found  an  eminent  stylite  or  pilhir  saint, 
Joanneo ;  and  Syneon,  de^ifng  to  imitalo  hia 
ample,  had  a  pillar  erected  opposite  John's,  on  the 
top  of  which,  within  a  wooden  enclosure,  which 
may  perhaps  be  compared  to  a  efeeolar  pulpit,  he 
UmAl  ap  his  abode  for  eight  years,  bi-ing  only  seven 
years  old  when  he  ascended  it.  He  then  removed 
toamountain  called  *  the  Wonderful  Mountain "  {r6 
daofuurrbv  Spos\  from  which  he  derived  hia  epi- 
thet Thaumastorites:  here  he  afterwards  established 
a  monastery,  in  which  he  resided  for  the  rest  of  his 
lifift,  having  another  column  erected  for  his  domicile. 
He  "(vas  f>rJained  priest  by  I)iony.MU9,  bishop  of 
Seleucvia,  but  in  wiiat  year  is  not  known.  He  died 
in  hie  aeventy-fifth  year,  and  in  tho  fcrty-fifUi  of 
his  abode  on  his  second  column,  probably  in  or 
about  A.  D.  696.  The  prolix  life  of  him  from 
whieh  we  hftTO  taken  the  aboiTo  partieiilm,  ira» 
written  liy  "  Nic(p!hini'-  M.iLiistcr  Antiochiae,**  a 
writer  of  a  kter  but  unascertained  period,  and  is 
fen  of  mimdee,  Tidoot,  and  other  legendary  mat- 
ters. It  is  given,  with  a  valuable  Commeniarivs 
Pratmm$  by  Conrad  Janninghus,  in  the  Ada  Sfmc- 
iormm  Maii,  a.  d.  xxiv.  voL  v.  p^  298,  &c 

Sevenl  writings  are  aacribed  to  the  younger 
Svmfon  th'»  Stylite.  They  are,  1.  Y\fp\  tlKiU'uv, 
JJe  Jmayihihui,^  mentioned  by  Joiinnes  UaiuaKcmis, 
who  cite*  a  passage  from  it  among  the  pMHfaa 
subjoined  to  hi*  own  third  onition  on  the  same 
aubjecL  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether 
the  title  appliea  to  the  weik  tram  which  the  dt»> 
tion  is  made,  or  merely  describes  the  subject  of 
the  cited  passage.  (Damascenus,  Opera^  vol.  i. 
n.  386,  ed.  Le  Qden.)  2,  Imtrre^i^  w^t 

fmdiureni^  cited  by  Sophronius  of  Jerusalem  in  his 
awn^ucri,  Epistola  Sjfttodka  (apod  VhdL  BUBoA. 
cod.  231).    This  letter  of  Symeon  was  directed 

a^inst  the  Nestorians  and  Entychians,  and  was 
much  prized  by  J  ustiniaa,  who  colled  it  ^  a  treasure." 


STMBOK. 
(MelMl.)  HIlpAtlknaa' 

lirtfTTuKi^,     J'/    /wjJiWiWeiil  Jttffhium 

Eputoia^  of  two  lines  only,  given  in  the  1^ 
Symeon  by  Nice^homs  (c  zzit.  §  1 89).  4^ 
To\ij  irtfiirrri  fpos  t6»  /SoatAca 'loMTrlvor  rdr  i 
Ad  Jmperaionm  JtutinmmJmmorem.Eputoia^ 
<a,  exoting  him  to  punish  the  Samaritua, 
at  length  in  tlie  Ada  QmcUH  Nivarni 
Oecumenid  tepHmi,  Actio  V.  ( <ee  Conni.   vi  L  i  ^ 
colL  289,  663,  ed.  Hnrdouin).    It  is  unoerum 
wbetlut  tf»  title  indicates  that  this  was  the  filL^ 
in  some  peneral  collection  of  the  Kpisfffnr-  t.f  Sy- 
meon, or  the  fifth  which  he  had  written  to  th* 
emperor.    Its  gemifateneas  also  haa  hem  dt^MHsA 
and  is  vindicated  at  some  length  by  Allatias 
Symeon.  Hcr^pik^  p.  18,  dec).    5.  Upis  rdr  dr  tmr 

^jtktto^t}.  Ad  Sanetimmttm  in  Hu  rusol'/fni^ 

toe  Cnusu  Cudodem  Thomam  I^ndtda^  given  »X 

length  in  the  V9a  8.  MarHtm  matrix  %mtmm 

Juniiiris,  c.  vii.  §  Acc.  (apud  Ada  Samettnm 
Afaii,  vol.  v.  p.  426).  6.  A  letter  to  Eragrios  the 
ecclesiastical  historian,  mentioned  by  him  (//.  E. 
vi.  23).  6.  Deiwtional  compositions,  aa  TjpMrapto, 
Troparia  s.  fft;rnnt\  and  Evxai,  I'rtees^  mentioDed 
by  Allatius  (t'^tc^.  p.  21)  a^  ext.int  in  MS.  A  abort 
'ASif,  Ode%.HymnuM  is  given  in  the  lifcof  1 
by  Nicephonis,  c  xiii.  §  10.0.  7.  <SWTWrt»*»«  .■!< 
XXXVI.y  ftetpommmes  ad  QuaexUa  A'A'F., 
Smhmtiae  XXX  K/.,  are  extant  in  an  AnMe  ^ 
at  Rome  (As«.emnni,  BUttioih.  (Iricntal.  xo\.  ii.  p. 
510) ;  and  the  Hermona  at  Oxford  alsow  (Cb4a^M. 

■  '      *.       ^  ■  ■  ■»_-  1   •  \ 

mOmfrWia  jn^SmaB  wf  KImmrWIBm%  ▼«•.  I.  |K  AOTk/ 

Bt^side  the  life  of  Symeon,  from  which  our  ac- 
count is  chiefly  taken,  varioos  particoiars  are  r&> 
corded  by  Evagrius  (//.  JC.  T.  91,  Ti.  2S),  the  «»- 

temporary  and  countryman  of  the  Saint  ;  bjJT  An 
biographer  of  St.  Martha,  the  mother  of  Symeon, 
apparently  a  contemporary  ;  by  Joannes  Dama^tv 
nus  (/.  c.  p.  378),  who  cites  a  passage  ften  a  !  -t 

life  of  Symeon  by  Arcadius  of  Cyprus  ;  in  the 
Acta  CcncUii  Aioaeni  Secandi,  Actio  IV.  (Cmo*'. 

ToL  IT.  coL  S17  and  6S2),  where  two  ■smHW  am 
given  from  an  anonymous  life  of  Symeon,  periuips 
that  by  Arcadius;  and  by  Nicephoma  Calhsli 
(ff.  B.  xriiL  24)  ;  AUatins  (De  gjpnun. 
pp.  17 — 22)  ;  Janninghus  (apud  Ada  Sandoruju. 
I.  c,)  ;  CaTe  lUid.  JUtU  ad  amu  627,  voL  u  p. 
508) ;  FahriehM  (MUML  Gtma  voL  z.  pp.  325, 
v:  t,  Tol.  xi.  p.  299)  :  and  Huoum  (Ammim  nd 
ana.  674.  S|  yL  TiiL  ix). 

88L  ^»A'»LHM  TanTztn,  Pnaramn  n 
AacHiMANoaiTA.  A  tliird  pillar  Saint  of  the 
name  of  Symeon  is  reverenced  by  the  Greek  nm! 
Coptic,  or  Egyptian  Jacobite,  Cbtucbes  un  uu^ 
26th  or  27th  July.  He  is  mentioned  here  only 
to  prsrent  his  being  confounded  with  either  of  the 
preceding.  He  is  perhaps  the  same  with  tiie 
Bymsegi  Stylites  of  Aegae  in  Cilich^  ie«tia»s<  hf 
•Toannes  ^foschu'*  (Pntt-nn  ^iritualc,  c.  .^7) 
having  been  killed  by  lightning ;  and  with  **SymeoD 
MoiHtdNM  Cwifctaer  h  SiciBa"  (perhaps  aai  emr 
for  Cilioia),  who  appears  in  some  ancient  I>.';tin 
Martjftviooia  on  the  27th  July.  {JLda  SoHdarum 
JmHU  a.  d.  zrvL  ^  tL_B.  810 ;  Alblin,  Jk 

voL  X.  a  525.) 
84.  TH  AiTMAnniovs.   There  is  a  letter  noticed 

byAllatiusasextant  in  MS.,  which, afterliaving been 

translated  from  tlie  original  Greek  into  Svriae.  and 
from  Syriac  into  Arabic,  was,  undex  the  mutakea  uu- 
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j,uoiMOfi  that  the  oiigiual  was  lost,  retranslated  from 
Arabic  into  OiMk.  Thk  lM$t  wm  wiHtan  br  Sj- 
iiH'on  Thaumaturgus  to  another  Symeon  tlc^i.riiat«'U 
ibnclistuA,  wiio  derived  hie  lineage  from  one  of  the 
ciBpMvm  WP  Ctomws  "BbwhA^  Te8  rf'yiiv  Sin 
fifujy  TOW  &avnaTot/pyov  Ify  drtcrrdKe  wpds  rtva 
Tov  SiTr6  yivam  Kaloapos  tymkturroi'  niy  ytytmt' 
fUvov,  Epiakim  &  S^meomb  nanmaturgi  quam 
mimt  ^td  quendam  Enclistum  gamut  traMeniem  a 
f  \w»are.  There  is  miM  reason  to  conjecture  that 
Hymemi  ThaamatmfiM  b  identical  with  the  younger 
Symeon  the  Stylite  [No.  32].  (AUatius,  De  ^ 
aiMM.  Scriptis,  p.  179 1  F«bckiiii»  BiUiotk  Oram, 
yoL  xi,  p.  299.) 

85.  Throloovh  Junior  «.  Nonw  TiaoLO* 

Ol'H  (d  vf'fV  ^f6\oyot).     [No.  ]<).] 

36.  Of  TuBtuiALONiCA.   Little  ia  known  of  the 
ponooal  hfafry  of  Symeon,  archbishop  of  Thesaa- 
Innica,  fxct'pt  that  he  lived  in  the  first  h.i!f  of  t!ie 
iifteeiith  century,  and  held  his  see  for  between  five 
and  ttx  ymmn,  dying  Sept  a.i>.  1439,  abmrt  tbt 
An  >nths  befor«  Thessalonica  wns  taken  by  the  Turks 
under  Aauuath.   JoumM  Aaagnostes,  in  bis  i>B 
JTkutalo^loitui  SttUib  ARwvfio  (c.  8X  hsa  mlleed 
the  death  of  Symeon,  who  was  ijonerally  lamented  ; 
nnd  relates  a  curious  dream, by  which  his  decease  and 
the  subftequent  ruin  of  the  dty  were  supposed  to  be 
portended.  Symeon  was  the  author  of  seveml  theo- 
logical works  nitich  esteemed  in  the  Greek  Church. 
They  were  published  under  the  «ire  of  Dositheus, 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  fulio,  Jaasy,  1G8^  A 
Koniaic  version  of  the  whole  wa*  published,  4to. 
Leipsic,  1791.    Some  uf  the  works  have  been  also 
fSbKilMd  wpantelj.  (Allatins,  Deajftmm.  Seriptis, 
pp.  18.5  —  1  lU  ;  F:ibric.  Itibliath.  Graec.  vol.  xi.  p. 
32a,  &C. ;  Cave,  Hiat.  LtU.  Apprndia  by  Wharton 
a»lG«rr,  ad  mdim  Ul«,  1418,  tvL  &  ]18, 

1 1 4  ;  Le  Quien,  Oru'ita  Chridiantts^  vol,  il  col.  58; 
Oudin,  Commemtaruu  de  Ser^doriL  MeeUt,  vol.  iiL 
mL  9S42,  &c.) 

37.  Vknerabims.    [Nou  M.] 

38.  XvLocKRCiNus.    [Na  16.]    [J. CM.] 
SY'MMACUUa    1.  SrMMACRum  proconsul 

off  AAaStLt  to  iHm  two  laws  of  Constantine  the 
Great  were  sent  in  A.  D.  319  (Cod.  Theod.  2.  liL 
4.  Bs.  1,  15),  was  probably  the  father  of 

2.  L.  AuRBLius  AviANius  Symm ACHCm,  wbo 
flourished  about  the  middl.-  of  the  fourth  centnry, 
and  is  described  by  Ammionus  Murcellinus  (xxvii. 
3.  §  3),  M  worthy  ti  being  ranked  among  the 
brightest  models  of  lenniing  and  virtue.    From  an 
ioeeription  lormeriy  preserved  in  the  Capitol,  and 
atw  k  41m  vwtilmto  of  tho  Vationi  Libmy,  w« 
ImhI  tiMt  he  enjiived  at  various  periods  the  digni- 
iSn  «f  MMAct  of' the  dty  (▲.  D.  364),  aa  office  in 
wMdi  £»  WM  tha  wceoMpr  of  Apnnfanrat  (Aaa* 
Marc.  /.  c.\  of  OQlieul  f  sutTect.  a.  n.  :i7()  ?),  «f  pTO- 
pcaefect  of  the  praetorium  at  liome  and  propmwkt 
of  tho  neighbouring  provinces,  of  prMfectoi  «n- 
MUN^  of  pentifex  major,  and  of  quindecemvir 
8.  F.    In  A.  D.  3f)0,  he  was  despatched  on  an  ero- 
huKf  to  the  emperor  Constantius,  at  that  time  in 
the  East  (Amm.  Marc.  xzi.  12.  §  24),  and  at 
different  periods  exfcited  various  diplomatic  mis- 
sions, to  the  entire  Batutaction  of  ilic  nobility.  As 
•  tribm*  to  kit  wisdom,  iaflaence,  and  eloquence, 
hp  wns  asn.ally  called  upon  to  deliver  his  opinion 
Hn.t  ia  deliberatioo*  of  tho  senate,  and  that  body, 
wHh  thowNnnl  nd  tppratetiaa  of  tho  onpann 
Valen*  and  Valentinianus,  passed  a  vole  that  a 
gMed  statue  shoiikl  ba  ortctod  ia  honour  of  him. 


which  was  dediaited  on  the  29th  of  April  a.  d. 
377  in  the  consulship  of  QnAam  Aagmtu  (IV.) 
and  Merobnudes.    Py  his  wife,  tht  dan^tMr  if 
Acyndinus,  he  was  the  lather  of 
8.  Q.  Aimnjra  SnntAeHm,  wiio  Bomlifcod 

towards  the  dose  of  the  fourth  century,  and 
stood  fiwemost  among  hia  contemporaries  as  a 
•ehobr,  •  otBtoniMi,  and  in  orator.  Educated  in 
Gaul  (Synunach.  Ep.  ix.  83),  apparently  at  Bow- 
deaux  or  Toulouse,  in  that  age  the  most  renowned 
aaninariea  in  the  world,  in  early  life  he  heciuue 
doTotad  to  the  liberal  arts.  By  his  example  and 
Uthority  he,  at  a  subsequent  period,  inspired  for  a 
time  new  life  and  vigoiu-  into  the  literature  of  his 
ooutvj«  wUeh  had  kog  been  watting  1^  gnidaal 
decay,  and  seemed  now  to  be  fast  approaching  the 
hour  of  dissolution.  Having  discbaiged  the  func- 
tions of  quaestor  and  praetor,  ho  wao  aftetwatda 
appointed  (a.  d.  3fi.\  Cod.  Thcod.  8.  tit  5.  s.25) 
Corrector  of  Lucania  and  the  Bruttii ;  in  a.  873 
(Cod.  Tbaod.  19L  tit  I.  a.  7S;  eomp.  Symmaeh. 
Ep.  viiL  18,  X  8)  he  was  proconsul  of  Africa,  and 
became,  pntaUj  about  tho  aamo  timo,  a  member 
of  the  pontilical  collega.  His  aeid  for  tho  andent 
f;uth  of  Rom.',  which  exercised  throughout  life  a 
marked  intluence  on  his  character,  checked  for  n 
whilo  die  prosperoiu  current  of  his  fortunes,  and 
involved  him  in  danger  and  i!itgiwrt  For  having 
been  chosen  by  the  senate  on  account  of  his  sur- 
passing eloquence  to  remonstrate  with  Oratian  on 
the  removal  of  the  altar  of  victory  (a.  n.  382) 
from  tlieir  covnicil  hall,  and  on  the  curtailment  of 
the  sums  annually  allowed  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Vestal  Virgini,  and  for  tho  pnUie  cdohiatNn 
of  sacred  rites,  he  was  ordered  hy  the  inditniant 
emperor  to  quit  the  preeence,  and  to  withdraw 
htmidf  «0  a  dirtaaeo  of  ona  hmdrod  ndleo  from 
Rome.  Nothing  daunted  by  this  repulse,  when 
appointed  ncaefect  of  the  dty  384)  after  tho 
dnth  of  hii  pewawitor,  Ite  addraiaad  aa  dahorata 
epistle  to  Valentinianus  again  urging  the  reston^ 
tion  of  tho  pagan  deities  to  their  former  honoutv. 
The  ai^lio^ion  was  again  nnsooceasful,  but  did 
not  npw  this  occasion  prova  pofaaiially  Ittjaiiooa 
to  the  promoter,  who  was,  howovir,  lOOn  exposed 
to  a  hazard  still  more  porilout  tluUI  any  which  he 
had  previously  encountered.  In  consequence  of 
the  hostile  feelings  which  he  natundly  cherished 
against  Uratiaii,  he  had  always  sympathised  with 
Maximas,  by  whom  that  prince  had  btan  eonqnertd 
and  slain.  When  the  pretender  wa»  threatening 
(a.  d.  387)  to  invade  Italy  his  cause  waa  openly  ad- 
Tocated  by  Synunadiaa,  triio  upon  tho  arrival  of 
Tbeodosius  wns  impeached  of  treason,  and  forced  to 
take  zafqge  in  a  nnctBary.  Having  beoa  i^eodily 
paidenad  throogh  tho  interoemioo  of  niinnii  and 
powerful  friends  he  expressed  his  contrition  and 
gratitude  in  an  apologetic  address  to  the  conqnofor, 
by  whom  ha  was  not  only  freely  forgiven,  but  was 
received  into  favour  and  elevat«i  to  tii<  c  nsuUhip 
in  A.  D.  391,  nnd  during  the  remainder  of  his  life 
he  appears  to  have  taken  an  active  part  in  public 
affiiirs.  The  date  of  his  death  u  aaknowa,hBt  one  of 
his  letters  (vii.  ,tO)  was  written  as  late  as  A.n.  402, 
and  he  w.is  cerlamiy  aiive  when  the  poem  of  Pru- 
dentius,  usually  as»igned  to  A.  D.  404,  was  pttb> 
lished.  His  pcrsonnl  character  seems  to  hnvc  Teen 
unimpeachable,  aa  he  performed  the  duties  of  the 
high  offloeo  whicfc  ha  fflbd  is  iwrowsioii  with  a 
degree  of  mildness,  firmness  and  integrity,  seldom 
,  found  amoug  atateameu  in  that  coixupt  8^  The 
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cliargc  vaguely  preferred,  and  unsupported  by  any 
difitiiict  evidence,  that  Im  abased  h»  powirwhen 
chief  mngistrate  of  Rome,  in  order  to  oppress  the 
Christians,  seems  touUy  destitute  of  foundation. 
That  Ua  Mnra  hoon  were  devoted  exdminlj  to 
literary  pursuits,  sofins  evident  from  the  numerous 
allusions  in  his  epistles  to  the  studies  in  which  he 
VM  engaged,  nul  Ua  ftiendahtp  with  AtHOohie 
and  ntluT  distinguished  authors  of  that  epoch 
proves  that  he  delighted  in  amociati^g  and  cor- 
twpondiiig  wUh  tha  leaned.  Hia  wealtii  nnt 
have  been  prodigious,  for  in  addition  to  his  town 
mauiion  on  the  Caelian  Uill  {£jp.  iiL  12,  88|  vii. 
18),  and  eerenl  lioniea  in  dM  city  wUdi  h»  Int 
to  his  friends,  he  possessed  upwards  of  a  dozen 
villas  in  the  most  delightful  ports  of  Italy,  many 
detached  fanns,  together  with  estatM  in  Sicily  and 
Mauritania.  The  following  inaerqition  contains 
a  list  of  hit  hoQoiin  and  titlM  neirded  hf  bb 
son  :  — 

Q.  AuR.  Sykmaoho.  v.  C.  Quabst.  Pbast. 

PoNTiFicL  Maiori.  Corrxctori.  Li  caniak.  kt. 
BarrrioRUM.  Comitl  Okdinu.  Tkatu.  Pkocons. 
AnncAK  PEABr.  Uul  CSoa  OmimiABioi.  OaA- 

TORI.   DlSSBRTISSIMO.   Q.   FaB,  MBL  SnCMA- 

cava.  V.  C.  Patai.  Optimo. 
TIm  cztanl  woika  of  SyBdBMdtaa  coBtiet  of 

letters  and  fragments  of  speeches. 

I.  Epiitolarum  Libri  published  after  his 
deaA  by  his  son.  The  ImI  book  contains  bis 
official  correspondence,  and  is  chiefly  composed  of 
the  letters  presented  by  him  when  praefect  of  the 
city  to  the  emperors  under  whom  he  served.  The 
raaaining  books  comprise  a  mnltitode  of  epittl^ 
many  of  them  notes  extending  to  a  few  lines  only, 
addressed  to  a  wide  circle  of  relations,  friends,  and 
•eqoMBtances.  Tiiey  nkio  for  the  most  part  to 
matters  of  littlt-  moment,  and  notwithstanding  the 
praises  so  liberallv  lavished  by  PoUtianand  Laetos, 
•ra,  taken  as  a  wbote,  aflinlmwliiiB  and  deetitate 

of  value.  The  style  is  elaborated  with  pn'.-it  and 
palnlal  diligence.  Pliny  waa  the  object  proposed 
rar  isiitation,  and  wo  are  praaeolod  inui  b  Mlueopy 

of  a  stiff  model,  in  which  the  di-generate  taste  and 
decaying  Latinity  of  the  fourth  century  are  en- 
giafted  on  the  solemn  pedantry  and  cold  a£Rrctation 
of  the  original.  We  must,  however,  make  an 
exception  in  favour  of  the  most  highly  finished  and 
important  piece  in  the  collection,  the  celebrated 
•pbllo  DDD.  Valentiniano,  Theodoeb  et  Arcadio 
semper  .\ugircr.,"  entreating  them  to  restore  the 
Altar  of  Victory  to  its  ancient  position  in  the 
aenate  house.  This  documeat»  iriiollMr  we  con- 
ftidcr  the  judicious  choice  of  the  arguments  employed, 
the  skilful  arrangement  according  to  which  they 
•Boeaad  and  mntoally  rapport  oan  ottar,  Ao  art 
with  which  they  are  developed,  the  pointed  orieriry 
with  which  they  are  enforced,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  tone  of  awdontioB  and  Hberality  which 
pervades  the  whole,  impr'  S'-'  s  us  with  deep  admi- 
ration of  the  genius,  learning,  dialectic  acutenesa, 
and  elut^iu  iice  of  the  aothor,  who  Boems  to  have 
lacked  nothing  but  a  good  cause  for  the  display  of 
his  talents.  Notwithstanding  the  folly  and  fjvlse- 
nc!>s  of  the  doctrines  which  he  advocates,  this  state 
paper  la  iniinit<;ly  superior  as  a  litantty  composition 
and  a  work  of  art  to  the  well-known  reply  of  St. 
Ambrosius,  which  is  verbose*  abuaive,  and  not 
always  honest. 

II.  Xorem  Orationum  Fraffmmia.  Although 
we  were  told  by  Socatea  (/A  JS.  v.  II)  mi  Caliixtua 
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(//u/.  xii.  21)  that  Symmachns 
many  speeches  whk:h  w«m  greatly  mdrnhmd  (trf 
dptarovv),  not  a  single  remnant  t  f  these  was  know  i 
to  exist  until  very  recently,  when  Alai  diaoovert-' 
is  OM  «f  the  palimpaeolo  of     AiriMMaiaa  Vknof. 

fracrnients  (if  eight  orations,  and  Ktihsorjuen*^ 
another  portion  of  the  same  nalimpeeat,  dctkUMtrC 
in  the  VatiaBB,  aooN  addkiaad  4h«iiiM 
eight  and  also  a  portion  of  a  ninth.    Xhs  ticke 
are,  1.  Limiet  m  yaismtmiammm  asaeanaa  jii^m 
faai  /.    We  hare  twmAf-^knm  abort  rkBpim 
nearly  entire  ;  t!ie  beginning  and  the  end  of  tJtt 
speech  are  both  wanting.   2.  LamdaiM  Vaientmm' 
mm  mahnm  JufftuUm  If.  Extending  to  twenty 
dhaplan,  in  which  there  act  Mfoeiai  falmksaii^ 
imperfections  ;    the  beginning  and  the  f*n'l  i-- 
wanting.     3.   lAttules  in  ilraiiauutn   A  uyuUa-.-. 
Extending  to  twelve  chapters  intermplad  by  two 
blanks  ;  the  beijinning  and  the  end  are  -wantirr- 
4.  Laudet  in  J'aircg.    Extending  to  four  chapters  ; 
tha  baginning  «Bd  the  end  are  waDtfaig.    ft.  CW> 

/lb  pro  Patre,  returning  thanka  for  the  eleva'Ji  n  .  f 
ius  fiather  to  the  consulship.  Tan  thaptrra,  iuer 
mptodby  enobhBkt  llMbagbaiBf  and  iIm  ead 

both  wanting.     C.  Oratta  fro  Tryjitio^  recom- 
mending the  son  of  bis  friend  Trygetioa  for  tlM 
praetorship  (see  Ep.  i.  44).    Faar  rhaptiia . 
the  beginning  and  the  end  both  wantaB|E.  <- 
Oratio  pro  Sjfmegio^  recommending  the  elevatiot]  of 
Syneaitn,  the  eon  of  hia  friend  Julianua,  to  the 
dignity  of  a  senator  (see  Ep.     4S).  Seven 
chapters  intemipted  by  a  blatik,  the  portion  wln'i 
follows  the  third  chapter  tiaving  been  obtained 
from  tha  Vatican  MS.    \\e  have  here  the  ooas* 
raencement  of  the  speech.    8.  Oratio  pro  Fkirrm 
Hevero.    Four  chapters  ;  the  beginning  and  the 
and  both  wanting.    9.    Oratio  pro  Vahrio  JBbyfci 
nafo,  nn  behalf  of  a  high-lKom  but  pr/or  indi\ id^aj 
who  was  unable  to  defray  the  expenses  incurred  br 
afloataoftho  atala.   FivachaplNBS  tha  beginning 
and  the  end  are  both  wanting.    If  will  be  s«*n 
that  the  above  are  all  of  apanagjlieal  or  oeesph- 
mentary  chaneter,  aad  Trbifn  tbry  tnrhiWt  oaiiadu 
able  command  of  Luiguage  and  grace  of 
do  not  afford  an  opportunity  for  the 
of  oiatorical  power*  of  a  high  order. 

We  may  gather  fimn  noticeo  in  the  epistles 
in  other  writers  the  arguments  of  several  lost 
tions,  such  as  Pant<jynctu  Theodusu  amioru  {Ep, 
iL  13.)  ;   J'aTuyyrtcus  Maximi  tyra$tm  (SecnU. 
//.  E.  V.  14.  comp.  Ep.  ii.  .31)  ;  'Oratio  de  cin- 
ffonda  Centura  lEp.  iv.  29,  45,  v.  9)  ;  Oinrfw  4i 
PUt^fUio  {Bp,  ftr.  45)  $  Oraib  oaaih 
(i?jp.  iv.  4);  Gratitirtim  actio  (Ep.  \\\.  50 
as  Mai  suggests,  was  perhaps  not  an  oration  bet_ 
opialla,eaBp.      iLM;^  81). 

Syinmachus  composed  in  verse  as  woll  a»  prose, 
among  otiier  prodoctiona  a  po^  liiatory  of  B&dk 
8eotEa]hMain.fi^L  I. 

Jornandesi  (  «/<  /A/iu,-  (irf.  lf»)  quotes  a  long  ja*- 
aage  from  an  historical  work  by  Synunachus,  bst  it 
is  extremely  donbtfol  whether  this  Synunachas  is 
the  saiiu  person  with  At  flymmrhna  wo  hMO 

now  been  discussing. 

The  editio  princeps  of  the  epistles  of  ^>y)nnu- 
chus,  which  contains  but  a  Amall  number  of  letters, 
was  printed  in  4to.,  by  Hartholoraaeus  CyuiKhMS 
of  Ameria,  and  although  without  date  or  nsjoe  of 
place,  is  known  to  have  been  pobliahed  danof  the 
pontificate  of  Pope  Julius  IL,  that  is,  a.  d.  1503 — 
1513.   Tiie  second  oditioo,  4to.  Ajq^eBtecaL  151<1^ 
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I  ia  also  very  imperfect ;  bnt  in  those  print^Kl  at 
,  Basle,  8vo.  1&49,  Paris,  4to.  1580,  and  by  Vignon 
aud  bis  beira,  1587,  1598,  and  1601,  the  collection 
WM  gndnally  enlarged  from  B1SS«,  until  it  attained 
to  its  pres<>nt  nmtriiitude.  No  really  good  edition 
of  these  letters  has  yet  appeared,  but  the  most 
useful  for  general  purpose*  are  thoM  of  Joxetua, 
4to.  Paa%  8aop|ui^  4ta>  JlopmL 

1608. 

The  6nigment«  of  the  eight  speeches  were  first 
published  hy  Anpelo  Mai,  8vo.  Mediolan.  1815,  in 
m  Tolame  which  was  xeprinted,  pofe  for  poAe,  at 
¥tmak§aHt  8v».  181C,  nd  tbejr  wm  1m  IbnDd  ap* 
pended  to  Niebuhr's  edition  of  Fronto,  8vo.  1816. 
The  extended  fragmantSt  compnting  the  additions 
t»  ^  eiglit  speeeMi,  md  the  HMmint «( the  ninth 
obtained  from  the  Vatican  MS.,  are  contained  in 
the  **  Scriptonun  Veteruiu  Nova  CoUeciio  e  Vati- 
caois  Codicibns  edita  ab  Angelo  I^Iaio,"  4ttt,  Bobl, 
1838^  ToL  L  ;  see  also  Meyer,  Ortiat,  tttman. 
I^tiffmenta,  pp.  627— 63fi,  2d  ed. 

4.  Q.  Fakiams  Memmius  Symmachits,  aon  of 
the  preceding,  by  his  wife  Rusticiana,  daughter  of 
Orfitus.  I^ike  his  father  he  held  the  offices  of 
quaestor,  praetor,  and  proconsul  of  Africa  ;  the 
latter  in  a. ».  416  (Cod.  Theed.  11.  tit  80.  s.  65). 
It  ia  uncertain  whether  he  ever  attained  to  the 
censolship,  but  Mai  seeou  to  have  proved  that  he 
wm  ^Mj  ftnthttt  in  A.  D.  418. 

5m  Q.  AvRtuvb  SrMMACHi7s,  who  held  thc 
eaualahip  along  with  Aiitiiia,  in  d.  446,  was  in 
■a  pnlMbiUty  the  aon  0*  piMadiMh  Mid  th«e- 
fore  the  gnadimi  af  tha  «nlaft  a»  wm  the 

8.  I^Aimauim  Hmnoi  SnocMsnn;  who 
WM  ft  Christian  and  the  fiather-in-law  of  Boethius. 

(For  full  information  regarding  the  liSo  and  writ- 
ings of  Symmachna,  of  bis  anoestors  and  of  his 
dnendants,  see  the  Conunentarii  Praerii  de 
8|jainacho  by  Mai,  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
^  Sdiptorum  Veterum  Nora  Collectio  ^*  noticed 
above.  In  dikdiiMCtation  references  will  be  found 
to  all  those  passacM  in  tht  MMitllt  writers  which 
bear  upon  the  suUid.)  [W.  R.] 

ST'IQIACHUS,  a  phfridm  at  Rome  in  the 
first  century  afier  Chxii^  IMBtioned  by  Martial 
(t.  »,  ru  70,  vii  18>  [W.  A.  OJ 

8T]fP<y8IU8|  CASUU8  FlSlIIA'NiD& 
(FfluruNus.] 

8TNC£LLUSt  an  acclsaiastiral  title  borne  by 
OTftrai  tyfWKBnBUt  wiwBni    ABB  ojueeuQi  was 
the  chosen  and  confidential   companion,  com- 
monly the  destined  aucceeKH^  of  a  patciarch. 
Among  the  personages  who  bora  thie  tfUe  wm 
Demetrius  Syncellus,  metropolitan  of  Cyzicus  [Dk- 
MSTRius,  literary,  No.  17];  Elias  Syncellus  [Eli- 
As,  No.  9] ;  Oeofgins  Syncellus  the  Chronologist, 
quoted  frequently  bf  hu  title  only,  **  Syncellus." 
[GsoRGii's  literary  and  ocrh^siastical,  No.  46]  ; 
Michael  Syncellus  of  Jerusalem,  of  whom  we  subjoin 
an  account,  Michael  Syncellus  of  Constantinople, 
oiharwise  Michael  Monachus  [Miciiabl,  Byzan- 
tine writers.  No.  9],  and  Stephanus  Synoeliug, 
Metn^olitu  of  Nioaniadia,  whoae  treatis^  De 
iriplici  Animiie  Dn-u<ume  was  (perhaps  is)  (-xtint 
in  MS.  in  the  original  Greek  text  in  the  King's 
Library  al  M»  Ondd.  vML  Ne.  ^  and  m&w. 
No.  13w   (Fabric  BmtL  Qfmc.  vol.  xi.  p.  715 ; 
OAaUtg,  Codd,  MStormm  SSttiolh.  Heffitu,  voL  iL 
Vp. 938,848,  FoL Fkik  1740.)      [J. CM.] 
SYNCELLUS  at  8TNO£LU8(MICHAEL), 


STNOELLUa  881 

a  Greek  writer  of  the  lower  einpire,  several  of  whose 
works  have  been  published.  From  his  life  of  Theo- 
dore 8tadita,and  from  a  letter  of  Theodore  Studita 
to  him  (Theodor.  Studit.  EpittoL  lib.  iL  Ep.  218^ 
apud  Sirmond,  (  >j»'rti  F'ir/<i,  vol.  v.  p.  733),  we  loam 
that  he  was  a  coult  mpurary,  apparently  a  (li!M:iple  in 
the  ■HWiartie  life  of  that  busy  ecclesiastic  (who  died 
A.  D.  826),  that  he  was  Syncellus  of  the  Greek  pntri- 
•Ith  of  Jerusalem,  Mij^a^A  avyiciAAf  'AytmoMrgf 
and  thai  he  wppeilad  the  worship  of  imagea  b  tha 
great  controversy  on  that  subject  in  the  ninth  cen> 
tury.  From  the  title  to  his  Greek  version  of  ft 
latter  ef  Thaedeia  Ahoeam  (THjaoooBoa,  litanij 
and  ecclesiastical.  No.  3)  we  gather  that  he  was 
Syncellus  to  Thomas  who  held  the  patriarchate  of 
Jemaakni  fiir  about  twenty  years,  hmn  a.  d.  801, 
or,  according  to  other  accounts,  from  8<>7.  Mi- 
chael, however,  must  have  sorrived  both  Theodore 
Stodila  and  the  patriarch  Thomaa,  for  he  aoffieied 
a  long  imprisonment  for  his  defence  of  image  wor* 
ship  in  the  reign  of  the  iconoclastic  emperor  Theo- 
phUus,  which  extended  from  A.  d.  829  to  842. 
(Tbeophanes  Continuat.  De  Theophilo^  c  Id.  p.  G6, 
edit  Paris,  p.  lOG,  ed.  Ronn.  ;  Cedrenus,  Comp^nd. 
p.  522,  ed.  Paris,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 1 7,  ed.  Bonn.)  lia- 
ronius  places  his  imprisonment  ia  A.  Bb  83.5.  These 
few  facts  conatitnta  all  that  ia  haown  af  the  life  «f 
Michsel. 

His  works  afa,  1.  iBymfaieir  ab  thf  tyutf  Aie> 

yvciov.  Encomium  Dlonysii  Areopoffitae.  A  pass- 
age from  this  is  quoted  by  Soidas  («.  v.).  This  was 
Cm  printed  fa  die  Latin  fataiott  «i  GodefikhM  T!l- 

raannu5,  a  Carthusian  monk  of  Paris,  8vo.  Paris, 
1646,  and  was  speedily  followed  by  the  Greek 
text,  edited  by  Tfraamraa.  4toi.  BttK  1547.  Tha 
Greek  text,  and  a  new  Latin  version  hy  Bani- 
liua  MiUanus,  were  given  by  Corderiut  in  his  edi- 
tion of  the  Opera  S.  Diony$ii  Artaipagitae^  rxA.  ii, 
pp.  207,  &c  fol.  Antwerp,  1634.  In  all  these 
editions  the  author*!  title  is  given  Si^O^Aoft 
Syngelus,  as  it  is  also  by  Suidas.  2.  *EyKtifuo¥  fit 
rods  dyiovs  tow  6*oC  apxacyyihovs  md  irfyiKovs 
Ka\  naaaT  rcLi  iirovpaylovi  Svvdfifts.  Encomium 
tandorum  [ki  archaiuifiorum  et  angclorutn  omniutit- 
qu4!  cwlatium  potaiatum.  This  is  given  by  Com- 
b^fis,  with  a  Latin  version,  in  thc  second  volume  of 
his  Amctttrium  Novum.  Fol.  Paris,  1648  ;  and  the 
Latin  venien  of  CSoaah^  ie  given  in  thc  Mcutima 
Dibliothra  Patrum,  vol.  xiv.  FoL  Lyon,  1677. 
Sk  A  Greek  veiaion  of  the  letter  of  Theodore  Abu- 
eaa,  deaeribed  elaewhere.  [TBaoDOKoa,  fitemy 
and  ecclesiastical,  No.  3.]  4.  MixaTiX  cn/ytcfKou 
'UfoaoKilimif  Affc^Aor  w«pl  tov  if6o66lw  viartmu 
JUiekaSb  Sjfmdi  Bknmffmenm  IMk»  4t  Ot' 
thodoaa  Ftde^  s.  Profttsio  FideL  This  is  given  by 
Montfancon,  with  a  Latin  TenionL  in  hu  BMio- 
theca  CoiMlin.  ip.  90,  &c.  5.  Mixaf^  9p*9ivr(f9v 
Kol  ffvyit4\Xov  TO0  chro<rroXiicoti  Bpiifmt  rmp 
<ro\vfutw  fU0oSos  irtpi  r^s  roS  XSyav  ewri^tm^ 
(rx»8«aof«t<ra  iv  *E8*<r<nj  t^j  VLttrouvratuai  eXr^tnt 
haJ^ipov  iiaK6vov  <ptKoa6^v  mil  J^oyoBiTov.  Afi- 
chal'lis  Prcsbytrri  et  St/nct'Ui  Ap^stolicae  Scdis  Hie- 
rosolymiiamie  iMcUiodus  de  L'onstruciioM  Oraiionis^ 
ejdempon  tempotUa  Edesaae  Meaopobmiae  royattt 
fytzari  Dtoir>ni,  Phihsophi,  rt  Lopothrtat.  We  give 
the  title  from  a  MS.  in  the  Medioean  library 
at  rionaee  (Budfai,  (Mog,  CM  MShmm 

Craec.  DiWoik,  Medic,  l/iurmf.  vol.  ii.  col.  206), 
which  we  believe  gives  the  author  correctly ;  but 
tha  tnet  hae  been  repeatedly  printed  vnder  the 
af  Oeoigfaia  liariyaiina  £OaoBGiva,  litaaiy 

3a 
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ma  niliilMltBiI,  Jh.9»^miwn»  printrf mte 

the  name  of  the  it'al  author,  with  the  grammatical 
twtiit  of  AiejMmUr  Mwirocortatnt,  8fo.  Venice, 
174&  i.WlmMlittk9rtim'n9i0imwmpi$i^ 

$ttxl  ifuikorfifrw  rov  6<o8wpoi/  tou  twv  ZTOvSiafv 
ijrfoviUvov  mrfy^n^h  wpis  MtxcnjAev  ^uwvx''^* 
Vitn  et  Mom  S.  Patri$  mmhri  «l  Oo^fttmrn  Theo- 
dori  PraepomH  Studitanm  eomter^ia  a  MiekaeU 
Atonacho.  It  is  with  aome  hesitation  that  we  claAi 
this  biography,  which  is  given  with  a  Latin  version 
in  the  fifth  TotanM  of  the  Opera  Varia  of  the  Je- 
Miit  Sirraond,  among  the  works  of  Michael  Syncel- 
Ins.  It  ia  elsewhere  [Mjchabl,  Byiantine  writers. 
No.  0)  given  among  dm  voriu  «t  Michael,  monk 
■idSynccIlos  of  Constintinople,  who  lived  soroe- 
lAaH  ktar  than  oar  MichaeL  The  aathonhip  ia  a 
^MitioB  on  which  critin  on  divrfod  {  IIm  voilCf 
however,  hoars  marks  of  being  written  by  n  con- 
tempomrr  of  Theodon,  which  our  Michael  waa,  but 
mm  100  oiMV  JUBDOM  eoQiQ  iHuiuj  nek  ubvhbi 
Ottarwoika  of  Michael  Synccllus,  indiulini;  Curmina 
oofw,  are  extant  in  MS.  (Fabric.  liiUiotL  Gnuc 
▼oLri.  pp.  133,  298,  333,  345,  38.2,  vol.  x.  pp. 
109,  2-20,  voL  xi  pp.  186,  Ac.  205;  Bandini, 
C't'tt'^xj.  Codd.  AfSforttm^  ^c.  I.e.;  Ittigius,  IM 
litUuAh.  Patrum ;  Care,  Hitt.  LitL  ad  aiin.  830, 
vol.  &  p.  19,  ed.  Oxford,  1740—43;  Oudia, 
Chwwft  4»  SariflariL  Bairn,  fol.  ii-  col.  43, 
Ab)  [J.  C.  M.J 

8TNBWJS  (StWff-iotX  one  of  tfM  aoit  ele- 
gant of  the  ancient  Christian  writers,  was  a  native 
of  Cyrene,  and  traced  hia  descent  from  the  l^ortaa 
king  EnrytthoBoo.  4ovoiod  Idnodf  to  tbo 
study  of  all  branches  of  firprk  litfrature,  fint  in 
hia  own  otv,  and  afterwaida  at  Alexandrio,  when 
ImovA  Hy  polio  %  ond  tiecoMe  edobnitad  9k  hit 
akill  in  elutiuence  and  poetry,  as  well  as  in  phi- 
looophj*  in  which  he  waa  a  follower  of  PUto. 
Aboot  A.  D.  897,  be  was  sent  by  his  iellow-dtixens 
of  Cyrme  on  an  embony  to  Constantanopte,  to 
present  the  emperor  Arcadias  with  a  crown  of 
gold  ;  on  which  occasion  he  delivered  an  oration 
on  the  govenuneot  of  a  kingdom  (vcpl  /3ao-iX((as), 
which  is  still  extant.  Soon  after  tbis  he  embraced 
Christianity,  and  wa^  baptized  by  Tiieophilus,  the 
potlinrch  of  Alexandria,  who  had  such  a  sense  of 
his  merits  that,  in  the  year  410,  he  ordained  him 
as  bishop  of  Ptolemai's,  the  chief  city  of  the  Libvan 
Fairtopolia,  although  Synesins  was  very  wwffing 
to  accept  the  ofBcc,  and  enforced  his  noto  rpiit^ip<tri 
hj  declaring  that  he  would  not  put  away  his  wife, 
ttol  he  diAtHevol  ikm  woonoulim  of  liM  body, 
ami  tb.it  III  otbiT  regpecls  his  studies  and  opinions 
oud  pursttita  were  of  o  nature  not  aoite  oonatttent 
witb  llio  notfoM  of  tfio  ftrieOy  ovAedoK  Tboo- 
philus,  however,  overmled  these  objections:  Syne- 
tius  was  permitted  to  retain  his  wife  ;  and  he  very 
aoon  made  o  pohBc  fffofeaaioB  of  hk  belief  in 
MonooliHl  of  ibo  body.  He  presided  over  liii 
diocese  with  enerpy  and  snccens  for  about  twenty 
yean.  Among  his  most  remarkable  acts  were  the 
Omvenion  to  Christianity  of  the  philosopher  Eva- 
priu**,  and  the  humili.Ttion  of  Andronicu%  the  ty- 
lannicai  president  of  Ltbva,  whom  he  brought,  by 
Aooombniod  cftol  of  Iho  tnoio  of  oanMunnni- 
cation,  and  a  complaint  to  the  emperor,  to  suppli- 
cato  the  pardon  of  the  church.  Tlie  time  of  his 
deotii  it  not  tloltdi  bM  bo  eouMt  hovo  Hvod 
beynnd  v.  D.  430  or  431,  since  in  the  latter  year 
hia  jouqger  brother  and  tuccessor  Euoptins  ap- 
|OHii  at  Iho  oMOHfl  of  flpbeow  m  iiibop  of 


miration  both  to  ancif-nt  and  mr>drm  scholars,  a-.* 
hove  obtained  for  him  the  suxnaaie  of  Pkiic>fiopiK& 
Tboooof  tboBotfRoBloM  IM  Hm  MlMrincr t 

EiT  rhv  avroKpdropa  'ApK^for  «^  0airiX.9tats^  ib» 
ontioa  oUeody  referred  to.   2.  Aiwr,  1l  v 
aa#  fmvrlr  Btmyty^s^  Dio^  snw  d*  tmo 
Mtituio^  a  woflt  in  which  he  profeseea  l&ia 
after  the  example  of  l)io  Chrysostom,  to  dewote  hit 
life  to  true  philosophy.    It  appean  to  have  beta 
written  about  A,  o.  404,  soon  after  bit  noaoi^ya 
3.  ^aXdjtpas  ^"yKwuioy,  Encfimium  calritH,  m  anrt  d 
exercise  of  wit,  in  which  he  defends  the  oonditioa 
of  baldnott  la  opposition  to  the  itSfais  1*1  h  iipssar 
Dio  Cbr)  «iostonu  (See  Txeti.  CW.  xi.  725.)  Tb» 
work  of  Chrysostom  is  now  iott.    4.  Aiy6m  rset  4 
aptPtlar,  Atgj^ptbi§  lim  4b  AatttAotfa,  in 
two  books,  in  which  he  give*  an 
tcription  of  the  evils  of  the  time,  under 
of  ttMflMoofOiiiitaBdTyphon.  B.  n^pk 

/).  Ti:>nun,ii<i,  on  Dreams  a  work  wliith  Cave  lud 
otben  have  suppoeed,  from  internal  erideaoe,  » 

La^^k  La^^k  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^         ^  _  .  *  ... 

mw  Doen  viiiuu  nemo  ne  DecoBw  a  vatMiMk 

6.  *Eiri(rToAa(,  a  collection  of  156  (not  IM)  Let* 
ten,  which  form  by  fisr  the  most  interesting  portico 
of  his  extant  works.  7.  'OfuAia,  a  short  disceune 
m  Vitim  facxv.  8.  8.  'O^uXia,  nnociw  abort  dis- 
course on  the  Ere  of  the  Nativity  of  Chri»t  ^. 
KterddTaais  ^r^tlca  M  rf  fttyi<rrp  rmp  fiap^-vr 
i^6S^t  iiytfmtimnn  TtPvtMw  irol  Aoeaebt  Irret 
'IvtfOKfyrlov,  an  oration  describing  the  calamitirs 
nt&red  by  the  Pentapolit  from  the  sreat  inamion 
of  tbo  boiMnobiA.»41t.  It.  ■avrfmra, 
an  oration  in  pmise  of  Ay^iu*.  the  prrfect  of  Ijibra. 
1 1.  npin  Uatiirtw  iirip  rev  daiywv  A^yor,  d«  dom 

ten  Hymns  ;  which  appear  to  have  been  only  a 
small  portion  of  hit  poetical  conipositiona.  The 
Grade  Anthology  contains  three  epigrame  aoeribed 
to  him,  two  of  which  consist  each  of  n  tingle  bex> 
ometer  verse  (Brunck,  Anal.  vol.iL  p.  449 ;  Jacobs, 
AmUL  Oraee.  vol.  iil  p.  155,  vol.  xiii.  p.  956)«  and 
hobiMilf  nfors  to  tragedies  and  comedies  of  his 
own  composition.  (/>»on,  p.  0S^O.{  WoMboi^  Jb 
(Jnn-Jt.  Tnipi't-t  p.  1323.) 

The  Etlitio  Pr'mcep*  of  his  whole  works  is  dm 
of  Tumebus,  Paris,  15')3,  fob:  the  next  is  that  r.f 
CI.  Morell,  with  the  Latin  venion  of  PetaTiii% 
Lutet.  ( Puis),  1612,  foL ;  much  faapmad  «»• 
larged,  Lutet  (Paris),  1633,fol.  -.  reprinted,  IfM^ 
foL  There  are  also  numeroua  editions  of  ibo  to> 
porole  wwltOi  ond  of  otDtolitat  of  tofoni  of  thiK 

(Tillemont,  SfCm.  Ecdes.  vol.  xii.  pp.  499.  foil  ; 
Cave,  UitL  Liu.  •.a,  410,  toL  i.  pp.  389, 390.  ed. 
BOiilf  nM&  AMLa^«oLlx.pp.IM,  foIL; 
Hoffmann,  Ijtjc.  fiihl.  ScripL  Grart.) 

A  few  other  writers  of  this  name,  none  of  whom 
dttOTfO  special  notice,  are  mrattmed  by  Fabridas 
{Lo.^  204).  In  the  Greek  Anthology,  besides 
the  epigrams  of  the  celebrat^Ml  Synesins.  there  is 
one,  on  a  statue  of  Hippocrates,  ascribed  to  a  oef 
tain  Synesius  Scholasticus,  who  appears  to  faaio 
flourished  shortly  before  the  destruction  of  BerrtiH 
by  un  earthquake  in  a.  o.  55J.  (Bmnck,^att(. 
Graft',  vol.  iii.  p.  1 1  ;  Jacobi^ 


p.  'J32.  vol.  xiii.  p.  956.)  f  P.  S.] 

SYNgSIUS  (Ivr^MK^  Under  this  Mt  0 
tbort  Chook  inodio  oa  nwHo  ^aat  poMhbrf  bi 

1749,  8vo.  Amstel.  et  Lugd.  Rnt.,  with  th?  tit"  . 
^^neaius  de^  Febtiboo,  qoem  noM  prinma  ex 
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ib.  VI i.  para."  The  medical  contents  of  thia  Kttle 
vork  do  not  reqaiie  aiiyjnrticular  notice  hew.  It 
s  pvobflblj^  iIm  Mdltil  OBMiit  vwfitBl  woilc  ooi^ 
aininff  m  distinct  aoooont  of  the  Small  Pn\-  and 
MLeaales  (e.  9,  p.  288,  Utpi  "nit  ^vKrau^tKnts 
KotftiKtif^  Mai  Mpa§  X«ipHi»  arf  vmirff  Xm/u- 
ri|t),  and  tlM  aathoi's  deacriptioik  of  tliea*  dbwiiet 
\n6  his  directioiM  respecting  their  tnatment,  agree 
upon  the  whole  very  nearly  with  those  given  by 
BhasM.  fRHAZSs.]  There  are  several  questions 
KKp^Tling  the  date  and  authorship  of  this  work 
which  have  never  hitherto  been  completely  and  sa- 
tiifiMllaiCly  settled,  and  which  therefore  refjoire  to 
diacuseed  here.  Bernard  published  the  work 
■Bder  the  name  of  Svne$imt^  because  the  author  ia 
m  eidlsd  te  «ht  Leydea  Catalogue  (p.  394.  $  96% 
also  at  the  hack  of  the  MS.  (Rcmard's  Prpf.  p. 
xwiu.)  i  bat,  as  there  appears  to  be  no  good  autho- 
rit]r  nir  flMrflMllii|f  It  to  a  physUn  ef  tfrfe  mbm* 

•we  must  first  try  to  detonnino  who  was  the  nnt"hrtr 
of  this  Chreek  fragment,— for  the  tcxj  first  lines 
show  that  it  ianotaeMiiletotfatk  inhnK  There 
exists  in  MS.  hi  sereral  European  libnuiee  rather 
a  Ion?  Greek  medical  work,  divided  into  seven 
books,  and  entitled,  BiiXos  XtyofUrri  Td  *E^8ia 
ToO  'Airo8i|^uivKro9,    <ivtn-f$ftfiiyr)   wapii  'Erpov 

'EAAciSa  yKiaaay  wapd  K-rnvvravrlvov  vpvra- 
eipqnfrov  toS  'P>ryt*w,  a  foU  account  of  which 
may  be  fonnd  in  Lamlt'-cii  CataL  BiblioUi.  Vindoh. 
▼i.  n.  284  Ac  ed.  Kollar,  and  Bandinii  CataL 
mum,  etmmt  ^m.p.  \49.    Thm  h  a 

MS.  of  this  work  in  the  Bodleinn  Library  at 
Oxford  (Laud^  Or.  59%  which  the  Writer  has  had 
irtanitT  of  eiiimiilii,  md  It  finte  tfal  A» 


called  (by  a  curious  series  of  emn)  **  Avfncritua** 
sad    Asynkitoa.''  (8m  Lnbsa  foe  eilL  pw  M5.) 

At  la!it  he  b<>cnme  a  mook  in  the  Monastery  of 


sn  opportmiity 
printed  work  corrpepoixls  to  the  comraencement  of 
the  seventh  book  of  the  MS.   He  has  collated  the 
printed  book  |Mr«MnrtHA  tftslifflLfhrnliegi^ 
to  end.  and  finds  that  two  of  the  chapters  are  trans- 
posed, and  that  the  difierencet  of  reading  are  very 
mtmeroas ;  but  that  the  sabttance,  and  in  general 
the  wofda  also,  are  so  exactly  the  same  that  there 
can       no  doubt  abont  the  identity  of  the  two 
works,  unless  (which  m  just  possible,)  they  should 
tma  oat  to  be  two  different  (but  very  literal)  trans- 
lation!) of  the  same  original  treatiie.    It  is  there- 
fore tolemUy  certain  that  the  Pseodo-Synestae  is. 
In  fhel«  the  writer  «je— wly  kneim  lif  th* 
Bismation  of  Constintinns  Africanns,  of  whom  it  is 
neoesesry  to  eaj  a  few  words  here,  as  he  is  not  men- 
thMiA  mk  tiM  flnc  ^Mlms  eC  lUs  woA,  bseme 

nil  his  pulilished  works  arc  written  in  the  Latin 
iasgnage.  Slid  he  hinaslf  lived  kter  than  the  date 
fcwd  q»  ftrtfct  i^mImIbii  ef  flmam  writws.  He 
was  a  native  of  Carthage  in  the  eleventh  centnry, 
who  spent  nearly  forty  years  in  travelling  in  dif- 
teent  parte  of  Asia,  where  he  aeqoired  a  knowledge 
of  many  naefol  sdencee,  and  alio  of  several  Eastern 
languages.    Upon  his  return  to  Africa  he  was 
tweed,  apparently  by  the  jealousy  of  his  country- 
nien,  to  leave  once  more  hia  native  hmd,  and  eetUed 
in  Calabria,  where  he  was  taken  into  the  service  of 
the  l>akc  Robert  Guiscard,  and  whence  he  is  eome> 
tes  called  in  Grsek  M88*  bevr.  i 
Hence  also  his  title  of  nptrrounjKfnjiTis  or  npa-TafrTj- 
that  it,  Frototeentarius,  a  word  whoee 
■MHtaf  mmy  ht  hani  in  the  glossaries  sf  Da 
Cange  and  Mcursiu'*.  nnd  which,  in  the  case  of 
CoDslutioiia^  hae  Ofraiiomd  Us  being  aitnotiimi 


Caseino,  a.  o.  1072,  wfasBB  he  employed  part  of 

^^^^  ^^MUH  Isa  MSMaAi^Lik^s  (H^^B  A^M^^^amiaAl^^^B  ^^^^^^^mim  esa^Ml^^^aV 

mm  ime  oi  wnsna  snn  MBneaHn^  vanona  mmKM 

works,  and  where  he  died  at  a  great  age,  a.  d.  1 087. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  mention  here  all  his  numerous 
works,  a  Urt  of  which  may  be  fonnd  in  Fabricioi, 
BibL  Gr.  voL  ziiu  p.  124,  ed.  vet.,  and  in  Chon- 
lant^s  Hatirih.  der  Bucltrrhtndt  fur  die  AeJiere 
AMicin.  They  were  collected  and  published  in 
2  vols.  fol.  Basil.  1 536, The  only  one  of  hfa 
writinp''  with  which  we  are  at  present  concerned 
is  that  which  consists  of  seven  books,  and  is  entitled, 
**  De  omnium  Morborun,  qui  Homini  aeddere  pos> 
sunt,  Cognitione  et  Curatione,**  or  in  sorai-  other 
editions  simj|i^^Viaticum.*^    This  work  is  the 

above,  and  conseqiiently  contain»(at  t1i<*  ^x-i^il  _ 
of  the  seventh  book)  the  Pseodo-Synesius  **Ds 
Milbis.**  It  appears  she  that  Oeasmnliioa  Is 
lh»  snthor  of  both  works,  or,  in  other  words,  thnt 
hs  tianalated  the  ociginal  work  into  both  Oreek 
and  Latfai.  The  Latin  wofk  indeed  (at  least  as 
we  now  possess  it,)  does  not  profess  to  be  merely  a 
translation,  and  this  circumstance,  added  to  a 
similar  omission  in  the  case  of  one  of  bis  other 
works,  has  exposed  Constantinus  to  the  charge  ai 
plagiarism  and  dishonesty, — but  whether  the  ac- 
cusation be  altogether  well-founded  >or  not,  the 
Writer  is  ansUe  to  dedde,  aa  he  has  never  bad 
occasion  to  exnminf  the  other  work  alluded  to  with 
snfficient  minuteness  to  enable  him  to  form  an 
opfidoBSBti»SBfe)seC  (8ss  RasMn^  MriL  MA 
of  Afrjrpn,  Append,  p.  xii.  &c.)  It  only  remuns 
to  determine  tiie  name  and  author  of  the  orwinal 
woric  I  ftff,  evsB  if  we  hsd  aot  liM  title  or  ths 
Greek  MSS.  to  aid  us,  it  would  be  sufficiently 
evident  firom  the  infection  of  the  Peeodo-SyBteios 
that  tketegoMat  it  twniANi  tai  tfievaikof 
some  oriental  author ;  the  writer  not  only  making 
constant  mention  of  the  natural  productions  of 
Eastern  countries,  but  also  having  preserved  two 
Arabic  words  in  Greek  characters.*  The  name  of 
the  writer  so  stranj^ely  metamorphosed  in  ths  tHllS 
of  the  Greek  MSS.  of  Constantiuus  is 

•MiJAi' ^Jhaaf  JMa  ^haMM  ^ta  jUt  ^i^tttif 

who  is  also  called  ^\r?**^  Ibmu-l^exziir, 

Gonstantiniis  aenr  gives  his  anthor'e  complete 
name,  bat  calls  him  sometimes  Ab&  Ja'far  Ilmu- 

l-Jezz&r^  sometimes  Ainu,',}  Pm  Ibrahim  Ibn  Abi 
ChdUd;  which  has  led  LaiT)l>ecius  and  Bandini,in 
their  excellent  catalogues,  to  state  that  the  origiiwl 
wnrfc  **  partim  ab  Epro  filio  Zapharnepote  Qgaessr, 


*  Aa  sons  diflbeoes  of  opiaJon  hsa  eideted  fs> 

spccting  one  of  these  words,  it  may  be  stated  that 
^^''X*  (p*  76)  should  be  written  frr<x'v  tliat  is, 

Imikdt  as  appean  from  Avicenna,  Camm^ 

i.  2,  2.  §  7  (vol  i.  pi  38, 1,  ult.  ed.  Arab.),  The 
other  word,  eA^ieedtA  (pu  120),  should  of  course  be 

mtahaOaih  ;  »ee  ATitM^  iL  &  4W  L  SOO^ 
L41,sd.Aiahw) 

Sq  8 
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STNTIPAS. 

■!»  AotaMde  ffllo  AImbI,  nepote 

jci,  primum  fiiit  cnmpositum.**  Ibna- 
Uenir  «m  a  Dupil  of  laitak  Ibn  Soleiman  Al- 
hrkQi  (eommonV  called  Imm  JademuX 

«t  Kairow/iQ  in  Africa.  He  died  at  a  groat  age, 
A.  II.  395  (a.  D.  lOOf).  He  wa«  a  man  of  con- 
siderable eminence,  and  wrote  sevenl  works  on 
aMdieine,  metaphysics,  history  Ac,  some  of  which 

are  extant  in  J^IS.  in  different  Enropoan  libraries. 
The  only  one  of  these  with  whitli  we  ure  here 

coiicerneu  is  entitled  ^L-*!^  J^J,  Zddu-l-Mu- 

tifer^  Viaticum  Penyinantinm,"  and  coasists  of 
wfcn  toefci,  Tlran  ia  an  iiweiBplala  AnUc  lffB> 

of  this  work  in  tho  Tlndlcinn  I-ilimry  nt  Oxford 
(//«•<.  302),  which  the  Writer  iias  examinod par- 
tUfy  iksooffhont,  more  especially  the  part  corre- 
sponding with  the  Pseado-SynesiuR  ;  and  he  finds 
(n»  Reiske  bad  done  before  him,)  that  it  agrees 
(upon  the  whole)  very  exactly  with  the  Greek  and 
Latin  tnmslations  mentioned  above.  A  more  minute 
examination  of  the  Arabic,  Greek,  and  lectin  text* 
will  probably  enable  some  future  editor  to  give 
•ome  farther  infonnation  respactinK'  the  two  trans- 
lations :  the  Writer  can  only  sny  of  ih<^  conjecture 
that  the  Latin  version  was  made  from  the  Greek 
lather  than  from  tha  original  Aialnc  that  it  appears 
to  him  to  be  wholly  without  foundntion,  inasmuch  as 
the  Latin  tninalation  in  some  places  agrees  mote 
closely  witk  ilka  AnMe  M  Omb  vhh  tW  Onek. 
Ibnu-l-Jezz^r^B  work  was  also  translated  into  He- 
brew bj  Bahbi  Mosbe  Ben  Tibboa  f  Uii,  CaiaL 
M8S.  JMr.  AM.  Bodl.  §418),  nd  dna  enjoys 
the  singular  honour  of  having  been  translated  into 
no  less  than  three  languages  daring  the  middle  ages. 
(For  further  information  see  Bemard^s  Pre£Me  to 
Syneaius  ;  NicoU  and  Pusey's  Oital.  AfSS,  Arab. 
BiU,  Itodl.  p.  587  ;  Wiistenfeld,  Grsrh.der  Arah. 
Aerzte  tmd  NatMr/onder^  §  120 ;  Choiil.uit,  Handb. 
der  B\\Amkmi%  f%t dto  Aiktn  Me.lwm,  §§  46, 
70,  W.)  [  W.  A.  G.] 

STNNOON  (ainvowy),  statuary.  [Aauto- 

8YNTIPAS,  n  Persian  fa??,  to  whom  an  altri- 
botad  two  works  of  which  we  possess  Oceek  tnaa- 
hlioaa,  vlildi  baar^  nana  ef  MidHMl  Aadne- 

pnlua.  Orio  of  thcM?  works  is  a  rom.ince,  or 
coUectioa  of  stohesi  veir  much  on  the  plan  of  the 
Thofnand  and  Om  Migvtia  By  as  Arabic  nlhoi, 

however,  the  work  is  ascribed  to  one  Sondebad, 
the  head  of  the  philosophers  of  India,  who  lived 
aoBDewbeie  abont  100  years  before  Chnst,  and 
wrote  a  work  entitled  "  The  Book  of  the  Seven 
Counsellors^  the  Teacher  and  the  Mother  of  the 
King.**  This  work  was  tnin&lated  into  Persian, 
Arabic,  Hebrew,  and  Syriac,  and  it  is  fiNMB  thift 
last  translation  that  the  Greek  translation  was 
made.  The  Greek  translation  seems  to  belong  to 
about  the  eleventh  centnry.  It  appaaii  not  un- 
likely that  this  work  became  known  to  Europe 
thnqgh  the  crusades.   In  the  form  in  which  we 

mo^t^'^)  ^^sdan  ideas.  The  Greek  text  was 
paUished  by  Boiasonade  {!)•  M^m  0i  Cgri  Fitio 
AwirwoftM  NmtnUo,  Ma,  \9hy 

The  other  work  attributed  to  Syntipas  and, 
like  the  former,  translated  into  Greek  fmm  the 
Syriac,  is  a  collection  of  fiibles  (ircipa8<i7^Tiicol 
A^TOi).  An  edition  of  this  work  wo*  published  by 
F.  Matthaei  at  Leiprig,  in  1781.  (SchfiU,  CescA.  drr 
OHcch.  IMUmUitr,  ToL  iii.  r  ^  P.M.J 


8TPHAX. 

STUTBOFHUS*  P.  RUTTLruS,  i»  desv 
nated  Afarwnraritu  in  an  extant  tnscriptioa.  Cms. 
at  Cadis,  which  records  the  aooompiiaiuDent  of  s 
TOW  which  he  had  made  to  crcct  in  th«  temyis 

of  Minerva  a  Tkeo^atis  decomted  with  mariHOk 
wrought  by  his  own  hand  (Muratori,  TX^*.  roli 
p.  CUT.  2 ;  Oralli,  Iimrip,  LaL  SeL  No.  2«M<  V 
ItiadonblAdvkallMr  li^mmi  Marmarmnmmt 
nifies  a  sculptor,  or  a  common  worker  in  marbk 
iiaonl-Rochette  quotes  a  passage  fan.  Sohks 
{BfitL  88),  in  which  it  app«a«  to  hKi*  An  Cnm 
sense  ;  and,  of  course,  if  stirh  l>o  its  meaniii;:  - 
this  inscnpttoD,  the  name  of  Syutrophua  n>a«  ht 
added  to  ttalialaaraneiantariialiL  (IT  ITecfcirn. 
lA-ttrr  ^  v.  Sdion,  pp.  4 1 1 ,  4 1  -2.      ed.)  [RiJ 
SYPHAX  (2i}^),  a  Numidian  prince,  fit- 
qnently  called  king  of  NniUk,  bnt  properly,  er  st 
least  originally,  only  kinp:  of  the  Mauaesyliacs. 
the  westemmoat  tribe  of  the  Nuniidiana.  (Poljb. 
zri.  28  ;  lir.  nriiL  17.)    The  period  of  his  ac- 
cession is  unknown,  nor  do  we  learn  aaj'tlui^  af 
the  relations  in  which  he  had  tov^-nrds  ths 

Carthaginians  previous  to  the  year  u.  c.  '2i;i, 
we  find  him  Mgaged  in  hostilities  with 
This  circiim stance,  together  with  thf  anocetses  d 
the  Roman  arms  in  Spain  at  that  juuctore,  u 
the  two  Scipios  to  enter  into  friendly 
with  him  ;  they  accordingly  sent  three  officers  as 
envoys  to  him,  with  promises  of  assistonci  lieas 
RaM  if  ha  fatoatawd  fa  Ua  haadHiy  to  ikk 

common  em^niy  ;  and  one  of  thp'W'  Ie?at<^'s,  Q.  Su- 
tocitts,  even  remained  in  Numidia  to  iaatroct  bun 
in  tiia  art  af  war.  Undtf*  Ue  dimtian  Syphaz 
levied  a  regular  nnny,  with  which  he  was  te 
meet  the  Caitheginiana  in  the  field,  and  defeat 
them  in  a  pitched  battle.  Hemipon  they  recalled 
Hasdrubal  from  Spun  to  take  the  i^ainal 
him,  at  the  same  time  that  they  concluded  an  il- 
liance  with  Gala,  kiug  of  the  Mimylians,  who  tent 
his  whole  forces,  ante  tiM  command  of  hia  an 
Masinissa,  to  the  support  of  the  Cartbaginianiu 
Syphax  was  unable  to  contend  with  thesr  •miMil 
strength  ;  he  was  tetollf  dafcalad  in  n  gienk  haMla 
(in  which  30,000  men  are  said  to  have  fall.-rO.  ■  '  1 
compelled  to  take  refoge  in  Mauritania.    Here  he 


pursued  and  again  defeated  by  Masinissa.  (lib 
zziT.  48,  49  i  Appian.  //up.  ib^  16.)    Of  Ua 


timo  ;  but  he  appears  to  have  concluded  a  treaty  sf 
peace  with  Carthage,  by  which  he  apparently  re* 
gained  poaaaaaion  ei  bis  dominiona.  In  &  c  21U, 
we  find  him  renewing  Uaotottores  to  the  Ronaaa, 
and  recounting  his  successes  over  the  Cartbairiniirt 
(Liv.  zzvii.  4),  with  whom  he  appears  to  hiiTtf 
been  at  Aaft  tins  apin  aft  war ;  bat  in  a.  c 
ht>  was  once  more  on  peaceful,  and  even  friendly 
terms  with  the  same  people.  At  that  time,  how- 
ever, the  to  af  Iba  Sdpio  in  Spain 

led  him  to  cast  his  e^^es  towards  Africa  altn,  and 
be  sent  his  friend  Leelias  on  an  enfaaasj  te 
Sypbas^  fai  Aa  hapa  af  dalaehing  bbn  hmt  Aa 
Carthaginian  alliance.  The  Numidian  kinglaaftn 
fisvounbie  ear  to  his  OTertures,  but  rrfnaad  to 
any  ana  bnt  tba  Rannnt  ganaaal  la 

Hereupon  Stipio  boldly  ventured  over  to 
where  he  was  received  by  Syphax  in  the  most 
friendly  manner,  although  he  accidentally  arrived 
at  the  same  time  with  the  Carthag^to  geneml 

Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  ni«.co.  The  person^  i:!f?ii- 
eoce  of  Scipio  for  a  tune  obtamed  tiie  atuuuuucj, 
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•and  SypTiftx  wa«  induced  to  enter  into  friendly 
relation*  with  Home,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether 
^mm  MMfftod  by  lAwy)  he  concluded  any  definite 
Ire'nty  ;  at  least,  he  appears  to  have  been  shortly 
after  gained  over  by  Hasdrubal  to  the  opposite 
eaaae.  To  tkb  remit  the  charms  of  Sophonisba, 
th«  beautiful  daughter  of  Ilasdmbal,  whom  he 
offered  in  marriage  to  the  Numidian  king,  are  uid 
to  htnm  pommmtf  caaftrflmltd  t  Sypbax  accepted 
Hhe  proffered  alliance,  and  Ijecame  from  this  time  a 
tirnnrh  £riend  to  the  Cartliaginiana.  (Liv.  zxviii. 
17,  18,  nix.  9S ;  Polyb^  xiv.  1, 7 ;  Appin. 
HiK  .'50,  J'nn.  10  ;  Z-mar.  ix.  10,  11.) 

Meaawhile  another  opening  bad  praaented  itself 
to  ham  ambition.   After  tlw  tetb  of  Gala,  the 
Maaaylian  kingdom  bad  been  a  prey  to  civil  di»- 
Aenaiona,  in  which,  howeTer,  Sypnax  at  first  took 
little  part ;  and  though  he  lent  some  aseistance  to 
I^dtroacea  and  his  pupil  Mezetulus,  he  did  not 
succeed  in  preventing  his  old  enemy  Mastnnaa 
from  establishing  himself  on  his  father'si  tiirone. 
f  Masinissa.]   He  was  even  disposed,  we  are  told, 
to  acquiesce  altogether  in  the  elevation  of  bis  rival, 
had  not  the  representations  of  Hasdrubal  warned 
him  of  die  danfer  of  such  a  course.  But  he  yielded 
to  the  eamations  of  the  Carthaginian  ut  n^TTil.  and 
Mambled  a  lane  army,  witb  which  he  invaded 
the  teniiwtw  of  MeiinhM,  fliteted  Un  in  a 
pttehed  battle,  and  made  himself  master  of  his 
whole  Imgdaai.  The  Massylian  king  was  tbence* 
dfth  conpilled  to  mtfict  uhniulf  to  a  pndatory 
warfare,  in  the  coarse  of  which  he  obtained  Tarious 
adTantaget,  and  at  one  time  compelled  Syphaz 
himself  (in  conjunction  with  bis  mb  Vbrmina) 
ottee  more  to  take  the  field  against  him.  Though 
again  defeated,  he  was  still  able  to  maintain  him- 
eelf  at  the  head  of  a  Amull  force  until  the  bmding 
of  Sdpio  in  Africa,  a  c.  204.  (LiT.zifaE.  89— S8 ; 
Appian.  Fun.  10 — 12.) 

On  that  event  Syphaz,  who  had  already  sent  an 
embassy  to  Seijpie  in  Sicily  to  warn  hha  against 
inking  such  a  step,  did  not  hesitate  to  support  the 
Carthaginians,  and  joined  Hasdrubal  with  an  army 
of  5MMftot  and  10,000  horse.   Bnt  Ua  desiTC 
'was  not  so  much  for  the  decided  victory  of  either 
of  the  two  partiesi  as  to  become  the  means  of 
■Bodiating  a  pease  beiafean  tta■^  wUeh  he  hoped 
to  effect  on  condition  of  the  Romans  withdrawing 
their  tnwpe  from  Africa*  in  letum  for  the  evacua* 
tion  of  Italy  by  HaanflML  He  fa  enieyieiiBe 
took  adwtage  of  the  long  protracted  operations  of 
the  siege  of  Utica,  during  which  bis  own  army  and 
that  of  Hasdrubcd  were  encamped  in  the  immediate 
n^'ighbonAaed  of  Scipta^  to       negotiations  with 
the  Roman  general.  These  were  protrnctrd  through- 
out great  part  of  the  winter  ;  but  bcipio,  while  he 
pretended  to  lend  a wfiling  MTle the  overtures  of 
the  Numidian  king,  secretly  entertained  wholly 
diffsient  dcMgna,  and  early  in  the  spring  of  n.  c. 
SOSi  havhig  abnipdy  faeken  off  the  treaty,  he 
naddenly  attacked  the  camp  of  Syphax  in  the 
skhti  Slid  set  fire  to  the  straw  huts  under  which 
Ws  soUhri  ware  ehsltsied.  The  Naaddiana  wan 
taken  completely  by  Burpri^c,  and  their  whole 
amy  fscished  in  the  con^agrstion,  or  was  put  to 
tiw  twoid  fa  die  eoofuslon  Aat  enstied.  The 
Cartliaginlan  camp  shared  the  same  fate.  (Polvb. 
xiv.  I— 5  ;  Liv.  xxx.  3 — 7  ;  Appian.  Fum,  13,  U, 
17—22 1  Zonar.  ix.  12.)   Syphax  bnnsel^  with  a 
tivteitiffeit  made  bis  escape  to  Numidia,  where 
he^g&h^puilocQUMl  tnwpi;  hat dishtartaned 
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at  this  great  disaster,  he  was  unwilling  again  to 
take  the  field,  and  was  with  difficulty  induced,  by 
the  united  entreatieaef  Haadrubal  and  Sophonisba, 
to  try  his  fortune  once  more.  Having'  at  It-nijth 
assembled  a  fresh  army,  he  again  joined  bis  forces 
with  those  of  Hasdrubal,  bat  they  weie  once  more 
totally  defeated  by  Sripio,  and  Syphax  fled  for  refuge 
to  his  hereditanr  dommions  among  the  Maseaesy- 
Uans,  leering  LasKoa  nd  MadnisMi  to  recover 
without  opposition,  the  kingdom  of  the  latter.  But 
while  bis  enemies  were  tbiu  employed,  he  con- 
trived to  amemble  fbr  the  thM  time  a  huge  army, 
with  which  he  met  the  invaders  on  their  advance 
to  Cirta.  An  obstinate  contest  ensued,  but  the 
army  of  Syphaz  ivas  at  length  totaUr  routed,  and 
the  king  himself  fell  into  the  haada  of  tile  Romanii 
who  immediately  sent  him  as  a  prisoner  to  Scipio. 
Meanwhile  his  capital  city  of  Cirta  waa  occupied 
by  Masinissa.  (Polyb.  xiv.  6 — 9  ;  Liv,  xxx.  7 — 9^ 
11,  12  ;  Appian.  Pun.  2fi,  27  ;  Zonar.  ix.  1.3.) 

Scipio  treated  his  royal  prisoner  with  distinction, 
for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  bis  own  rictory,  but 
immediately  sent  bim  (together  with  one  of  bis 
sons  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  at  the  same 
tinie),ondertheehaifeaf  LaeUna,to1loaie.  Here 
he  was  ordered  by  the  senate  to  be  imprisoned  at 
Alba,  for  safe  ctutody,  where  he  remained  luitil 
the  letom  of  Bdpto,  after  tiw  doae  of  Ae  wwt. 
Pnlybius  States  expressly  that  he  was  one  of  the 
captives  who  adorned  ibe  txiumoh  of  the  conqueror 
npon  that  oeeuioil,  and  that  he  died  in  confinement 
shortly  after,  Livy,  on  the  contrary,  asserU  that 
he  was  saved  from  that  ignominy  by  a  timely 
death  at  Tibur,  whither  he  had  been  transferred 
from  Alba.  (Polyb.  xvi.  23;  Liv.  xxx.  13,  16, 
17,  45;  App.  Pun.  27.  2?t.)  The  statement  of 
Polybius,  as  well  as  tiio  fact  that  his  death  occurred 
at  Tibur,  are  confirmed  by  an  inscription  preserved 
in  the  Vatican,  the  authenticity  of  which  is,  how- 
ever, very  doubtful.  (See  Niebuhr's  Ltd.  oh  Rom, 
HisL  ToL  I  p.  218,  ed.  Behmita  {  Bartend 

script  ion  of  Ronir,  vol.  ii.  p.  312.) 

11  we  may  trust  the  same  authority  be  was  48 
ynn  old  at  the  tine  «r  his  death.    [B.H.  B.] 

SY'RIA  DEA  i^upin  d(6i).  ^  the  Syrian  god- 
dess,''  a  name  by  which  the  Syrian  Astarte  or 
Aphrodito  ia  wmetfaMa  dedgnatsd.  This  Astarte 
was  a  Syrian  divinity,  resembling  fa  many  points 
the  Gre^  Aphrodite,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  httar  waa  originally  the  Syrian  Astiirte,  the 
opinions  concerning  whom  were  modified  after  her 
introduction  into  Greece ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  worship  of  Aphrodite  came  from  the  East 
to  Cyprus,  and  thence  was  carried  into  the  soath 
of  Greece.  (Lucian,  De  Syria  Dng  Pans.  L  U. 
§  6  ;  Aeschyl.  6'uppl.  5G2.).  [L.  S.1 

SYRIACUS,  VA'LLIUS,  a  friend  ef  Aafafaa 
Gallus,  unjustly  slain  by  Tiberius.  He  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  the  elder  Seneca  as  a  distia* 
goiahed  rhetorician.  (Dkn  Cam»  hSL  8 ;  Senee^ 
Oonirov.  l  9,  11,21,27). 

SYRIA'NUS  iX«piap6s),u  Oceek  philoeopher 
of  the  Heo>Flalaiie  seheot,  was  a  native  of  Alez- 
andria,  and  tho  snn  of  Philoxenus.  We  know  little 
of  bis  personal  history,  but  that  he  came  to  Atl  i  ns, 
tod  studied  wDk  great  teal  nnder  Plntarchus,  tnu 
head  of  the  NeO'FlBtonie  school,  who  regarded  him 
with  great  admimtion  and  affectinit,  arui  appointed 
him  as  his  saecetsor.  The  most  di»iHigui.Hiied  of 
his  disciples  was  Prodna,  who  regarded  him  with 
thegNtteetvenuBtioD^aiid  gave  directions  that  at 
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hU  death  he  should  be  buried  in  the  same  tomb 
with  Syrianua.  Hnidaii  attribut«-8  to  Synanua  the 
ftlltwing  writings: — 1.  E<$  tixTtpoy  S\oy  vw6- 
part^fxa,  in  7  biuik^  2.  Eti  ri)y  TloKiTday  nA<£Tc*- 
pos.  in  4  books.  3.  £ts  rijy  'Opcpiots  OcoAirylaf, 
in  2  books.  4.  E(«  rit  Tip6KKov  mpk  rwr  irap* 
'Oix-l}p<ft  &i<Sy.  5.  '2,vu<pwvLxy  'Opt^tvs  Tlud«ty6pov 
KoX  WUhmPos,  6.  Utpl  rk  /iiyta,  in  10  books. 
7.  Variom  otbar  w«tks  of  «i  ongotkd  ifeHMtar. 
Tlicre  is,  however,  a  gfod  ileal  t>f  difTicidty  about 
this  lisL  The  Yecy  tame  series  of  works  is  assigned 
bj  SoidM  Wnndf  to  Pkodno  (c  «.  II/wxa.),  and 
w«  can  hardly  suppose  that  Syrianus  wrote  a 
commentary  m  a  work  of  bit  successor,  ai  Saidas 
states.  On  tbs  othsr  hand,  Saidas  makes  no  msa- 
tioa  of  works  which  we  find  Syrianus  stated  by 
other  authorities  to  have  written,  or  even  pf  works 
by  bim  which  are  still  extant.  No  xeliancs  what- 
•fer,  dMnfaOk  OB  be  pbood  «a  tt»  Ksl  «f  Biiidas. 
Sytiantis  wrot«  commentaries  on  various  parts  of 
Amtotle's  writings.  1 .  On  the  books  Ue  CaeU). 
(Fste.  BibL  Gr.  iii.  p.  230.)  2.  On  Hm  bosk  J>e 
laterpretaiicine.  (lb.  213.)  3.  A  Commentary  on 
the  Metaphysics  is  still  extant.  The  LtUiu  traus- 
latioo  of  uie  third,  thirteenth,  and  foorteenth  booka, 
by  Hieron.  Bagolini  has  been  published  (Venet. 
1568),  and  Tanoos  portions  of  toe  Ossek  text  are 
uinted  fai  die  Sebolk  «B  Aiistetle,  edited  bgr 

BnuidiH.  From  various  references  in  t!io  com- 
■entarr  of  Prodos  on  the  Timaens  of  Plato,  we 
Isem  that  Sjniiani  also  mala  a  wHuiwitsry  on 
the  same  book,  as  well  as  avfji^yUu  ypd/tfiarOf 
answering  to  the  work  of  the  same  kind  irtntmH 
in  the  list  of  Suidas. 

Theodoras  Meliteniotes,  in  hn  Prooeamam  im 
Aitronomiam  (printed  in  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Or.  toI. 
X.  pp.  401,  &c.),  mentions  commentaries  on  the 
Moffna  Syntajcit  of  Ptolemaeus,  by  the  pbikeepher 
Syrianus  {I.e.  p.  406).  There  is  also  extant 
a  treat i^e  by  Syrianus  on  ideas  (Svpiayov  «ts 
wtp)  ^fwy)  publiahed  by  Leonh.  Spengsl  (Ssi^ 
tryttfy})  Ttx^oiy,  pp.  195 — 206),  and  a  commen- 
tary 00  the  irivM  of  Uermogenes»  published  in 
Onekio  1509  by  Aldus  (ittitoii^YoL&)a^  fai 
18SS  by  Walz  [Widores^  voLiv.).  The  most  vn- 
laaUe  remains  that  we  posssss,  howoTor,  aio  the 
eooiiMBtarlseoDthelletaphjBieiflrAiialBllib  In 
explaining  the  propobitions  of  Aristotle,  he  appnda 
the  views  held  by  bis  school  on  the  sabjeet  b 
band,  and  eodeaTonrs  to  establish  the  latter  against 
the  former.  One  of  his  fundamental  principles  is, 
that  it  is  a  proposition  of  genoml  applicability,  that 
tlie  same  cannot  be  botlt  oiiiruied  and  denied  at 
the  same  time  of  the  same  thing  ;  but  that  in  any 
asDSS  involving  the  tnith  of  either  the  affirmation 
or  the  denial  of  a  proposition,  it  applies  only  to 
•siMii^  tUnfli  but  not  to  thi^  wmch  transcends 
speech  and  knowledge,  for  this  admits  neither  of 
afBrmation  nor  of  denial,  since  every  assertion  re- 
jecting it  most  be  fiOse.  (/«  ML  iv  M.  IS,  b.) 
On  thi-  whole,  the  docfrfaes  laid  down  in  this 
work  are  those  of  the  Ne^'Flstoaie  sehool  mae- 
nlly.  (Fabr.  BSU,  O^.  ix.  p.  856,  Ac. ;  Rittei^ 
Qtsch.  dtr  Pkilot.  vol  iv.  p.  697.)     [C.  P.  M.] 

SYRINX,  an  Arcadian  njmph,  who  being  pur- 
sued by  Pan,  fled  mto  the  riTor  Laden,  and  at  her 
own  request  was  metamomhoesd  into  a  reed,  of 
which  Pan  then  made  his  flute.  (Or.  Md.  L  690, 
&c  ;  comp.  Voss.  ad  Vin.  EcL  p.  65.)    [L.  S.] 

8TRMU8  (3^),akia«er  the  Triballians, 
who,  as  aoenaa  1m  was  awan  tf  ^  intsBtian  ti 
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Alexander  the  Great  to  invade  hts  t^rritonr.  in 
a.  c  335,  sent  all  the  women  and  children  of  hu 
nation  to  an  island  of  the  OMiabi^  called  Peace, 
and  afterwards,  on  the  nearer  approach  of  the 
Macedonians,  took  refuge  there  himself^  with  liis 
psBSsaal  followsMk  Alexander, 
nnsocoessful  attempt  to  effect  a  landing  4 
ishud,  crossed  the  river  and  attacked  the 
whoa  he dstetsd (  aid  «■  hiii 
ambassadors  to  sue  for  peace,  which  wa»  gnuitf  L 
Platardi  says  that  Synnna  was  coataonrd  by 
Akmidsr  fa  a  gnal  battle,  a  statHMBi  vkU 
would  contradict  the  accDunt  of  Arrian,  aa  girea 
fbove,  if  we  wen  to  understand  it  of  a  f^rmtt 
de£Bat(AiK.JflakLS— 4;  FixiLAkM.l\  ;  Stiak 
TiLp.  301).  [B.B.) 

SYRUS,  a  sUre  bronght  to  Rome  some  years 
before  the  downlal  of  the  repablic,  and  desigiuued, 
according  to  the  usval  prscties,  faai  the  esaatijef 
his  birth.  He  attntcted  attention  while  yet  a 
youth,  by  his  accomplishment  and  wit,  was  manu- 
mitted, as  eSMOfBSaoe  of  his  pleasing  talmts,  by 
his  master,  who  probably  bt  lnnijed  to  the  Clod^i 
gens,  assumed  the  name  of  J^uUuUf  bom  his  patrffo^ 
and  soea  beaaaw  highly  siilibaHsd  aa  a  ariM»> 
grapher.  At  the  splendid  games  exhibited  by 
Caesar  in  ^  o.  46,  he  invited  all  the  draaMititts  ef 
die  da^  te  esalnid  with  bis  ia  eatsaspsaaaesae 

effusions  upon  any  civrn  tbcnic.  and  no  ono  haring 
declined  the  challenge,  the  ioreign  frnndmsii  bans 
away  the  peha  fteai  afaiy  eoaipetitai^  iMfaidiBK 
Laberius  himself,  whaw  Inatad  vMi  Ma  daibai 

by  the  dictator : — 

"  Favente  tibi  me  victus  es,  Laberi,  a  Syra.** 

Publius  is  frequently  mentioned  with  prai«.e  and 
repeatedly  quoted  by  ancieut  writers,  e«peciaiky  by 
the  SaMCBS,  by  A.  Gellius,  and  tif  Macnrfaa^ 
Hence  we  conclude  that  his  mimes  must  have  been 
committed  to  writing,  and  extensively  circulated  at 
an  sariy  psried ;  aad  a  ssHssrisa  af  pUqr  Mad 

sayinps  extracted  from  his  works  appears  to  hzve 
been  used  as  a  school-book  in  tiM  boyhood  of 

tending  to  upwards  of  a  thousand  lines  in  Iambic  .ir  d 
Trochaie  ateasares,  eveiy  spophlhcigm  being  com- 
prised ia  asiai^  liBe,aaii  wawbela  nnged  alpha- 
betically, according  to  the  initial  letter  o(  the  first 
word  in  each,  is  now  extant  under  the  title  Paild 
Syri  SmtmHtm.  These  proverbs,  many  of  wkach 
exhibit  much  grace,  both  of  dioa^aad  eipasorinw 
have  been  drawn  from  various  sources,  and  are 
evidently  the  work  of  many  different  hands ;  hot 
a  conitidefahls  number  may  with  coasidsBdbIa  esa* 
(idence  be  sscribed  to  Syrus  and  his  contemporari"". 
In  addition,  a  fragment  upon  luxury,  exteiidi^g  to 
ten  Iambic  wass^  baa  basB  pBsesaied  b^ 
nius  (a  55). 

A  portion  of  the  Semtaitiae  was  first  pahiisiMd 
byBteMaB»ie«aCbnW4geMa,  iaavekM 

containing  aho  thadiMilhaof  Cato,  and  other  opc«^ 
cttk  of  a  like  thaiaHer  (dto.  Argent.  1616)  i  ths 
aaiabsr  vae  iaenassd  by  Nbtieiaa  ia  Ua 
tagma  Sententiarum  (8  to.  Lipa.  1550,  1560),  saA 
still  further  extended  in  the  collections  of  Onttsna 
(Uvo.  1604),  of  Vekerae  (8vo.  lagebt  ItOS),  aad 
of  Havercamp  (8vo.  Log.  Bat  1708, 1727).  Tbs 
best  editions  are  those  of  Orellins  (Bvo.  Lips. 
1 822)  and  of  Bothe,  in  his  Poetanum  Latm,  Seem- 
corum  Fragmmt$t  nLIL  f,Ul9  {%90,  Um,  19U\ 
ta  whkkiia  Mjadd  aiMMi  lM|naiM»  wm 
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  by  Orelliiu,  appended  to  hu  Phae- 

.(GbbWF<*m.  xii.  18  ;  Senec.  Controv.  TU.  8  ; 
8aM0.  108,  <k  Ihm^mlL  A».  11,  Qm- 

fafal.«liAMb9{PMi«i.  Ml  PttB.  ALAT.TiiL 

51  ;  OelL  xrii.  14  ;  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  2,  7  :  Hiemn. 
CAfXMb  Emtb.  od  (Mmmb.  cUzxiv.  2,  comp.  £>.  aJ 
'    ■filLli.)  [W.R.] 


T. 


TA'BALUS  (T<i$aAot),aPe(«ian,whooiCfruet 
after  he  had  taken  Sardia,  kft  tibtn  in  IWlilinH 
of  the  garriaon.  Here  Tabaloa  was  Mon  after  be- 
aieged  by  the  reb**!  Pactyna,  but  was  delivered  by 
Mazarea  (iierod.  i.  163,'Atc.)    [Mazarbs;  Pac- 

TVA«.J  [B*  B"] 

TABUS  (TcWoj),  a  hero  in  Lydia,  from  whom 
the  town  of  Tabae  in  Lydia  woa  belieTed  to  have 
derived  ite  nune.  (Steph.  Byi.  $.  v.  Tite.)  (L&] 
TACFARINAS,  a  Nuniidvan,  who  gave  some 
trouble  to  the  Komans  in  the  reign  of  Tiberiua. 
He  htA  wifiBiOy  lamd  among  the  anziliary 
tnwpa  in  the  Roman  army,  but  he  dewrted  ;  and, 
having  collected  a  bodjr  of  freebooter*,  among 
when  he  grtfailiy  hiUeJaeed  the  Boman  diaei- 
pline,  he  became  at  length  the  acknowledged  leader 
of  the  Masnlamu,  a  powedol  people  in  the  interior 
ef  Namidia,  buttomg  en  lihmnua.  Raving 
beea  joined  by  the  Mauri  under  the  command  of 
Masippa,  he  ventured,  in  A.  o.  18,  to  meaeun  hi* 
atreqgth  with  Furioe  Camilhu,  the  pcoeonial  of 
Aftim,  but  was  defeated  vHth  conaidemble  lo<>6. 
In  A.  D.  20  Tacfarinaa  again  attacked  the  Roman 
province.    He  carried  lua  devaatations  far  and 
wide^  and  definOed  a  Roman  cohort  which  was 
ttationed  not  fiur  fr^m  the  river  Patryda  (perhapt 
the  modem  A bead^i)^  but,  alitr  mecung  with  con- 
ridamUe  sncoeta,  he  waa  defeated  in  his  torn  by 
Aproniua,  who  had  succeeded  Camillua,  and  was 
eeaipeUed  to  retire  into  the  deterta.  Nothing 
4HUrted  by  theee  Jafcati,  Tarfimnae  found  means 
to  collect  a  freah  army,  and  in  a.  d.  22  had  the 
hyndence  to  eead  ambaseadon  to  Tiberina,  ioli> 
cinig  al»daa  htHamU  and  Ue  troopa,  and  ma* 
nacing  the  emperor,  in  case  of  refusal,  with  per- 
petual war.   Tiberioa  waa  indignant  at  reoeivinc 
mA  a  miiwy  ftooi  a  daewter  and  a  nIAer,  and 
gave  rtrict  injonctbna  to  Junius  Blaesus,  who  had 
appointed  govenier  of  Africa,  to  oie  every 
to  obtain  poeeeiaion  of  the  penoo  of  Tacfi^ 
In  thia,  however,  Blaesus  waa  nnaUe  to 
succeed,  for  although  he  defeated  Taciarinas,  and 
took  his  brother  prisooer,  Tactarinaa  himself  suc- 
ceeded in  aMdrfaig  nia  aeeapik  At  kagth,  in  a.  n. 
24,  the  Romans  were  delivered  from  this  trouhle- 
eome  foe.    In  this  year  Taffnrinea,  having  again 
ceDeeted  a  large  force,  attacked  tta  Boman  pro- 
vince, but  P.  Dolabella,  more  fortunate  than  his 
prcdcceasora  in  the  government,  not  only  defeated 
ImttkirllaedHinailn  hatHa,  Dobbeda  waa  aa- 
■isted  in  this  campaign  by  Ptolemaeus,  king  of 
Haoritania,  the  son  and  sncceseor  of  Jnba  II., 
^e  wai  newwded  by  Tiberius,  after  tta  aadeat 
iuhion,  with  the  pn'scnts  of  a  to^m  picta  and 
■ceptre,  aa  a  sign  of  the  friendship  of  the  Roman 
(Tk.  ilaa.  8.  52,  iiL  20,  Jl,  73,  74,  iv. 

TACHOS  (Taxt^j),  king  of  Ejfypt,  succeeded 
Aaad%  and  maintained  the  independence  of  hia 
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country  for  a  short  time  during  tlie  Utter  end  of 
the  reign  of  AitaxanBNiL  When  t)M  fonaldiUa 
revolt  of  the  western  satraps  was  put  down  in  n,  c. 
362,  bv  the  treachery  of  Orontes,  the  satrap  of 
Mysia  [Onoima,  No.  3],  Tachoe  feared  that  ha 
Tiiight  have  to  resist  the  whole  power  of  the  Per- 
suiu  empire,  and  he  therefore  resolved  to  obtain 
the  aid  af  Oiaak  weroaiMiriea.  He  piavaSod  npon 
Chahrias,  the  Athenian,  to  lake  the  command  of 
his  fleet,  and  lent  an  embasay  to  Sparta,  aoli- 
citing  Agcsibmi  ta  iindartafca  Iba  nprana  eaai- 
mand  of  all  his  forces.  The  Spartan  government 
gave  their  consent,  and  Agesilaua  xeadily  complied 
with  the  request ;  for,  although  ha  waa  new  n> 
wards  of  eighty,  hia  vigour  of  mind  and  boajT 
remained  unimpaired,  and  he  waa  anxioua  to  eecape 
from  the  control  to  which  a  Spartan  king  waa 
subjeel  al  home.  Upon  hia  arrival  in  Egypt,  Age- 
silaus  was  preatly  disappointed  in  having  only  the 
command  of  the  mercenaries  entrusted  to  him, 
Tachoe  reaerving  to  himself  the  supreme  command 
of  all  his  forres  both  by  sea  and  land.  Neverthe- 
less he  submitted  to  this  afiront,  and  accompanied 
the  Egyptian  mooanb  into  Syria,  in  a  G.  861, 
alnnc:  with  Chabrias,  and,  according  to  Plutarch, 
endured  fur  some  time  in  patience  the  inaolttnoe 
and  arrogance  of  Tbehoa.  Meanwhile  Netlnahi% 
probably  the  nephew  of  Tachos,  and  a  certain 
Mendeaian,  diapated  with  Tachoe  for  the  crown. 
Agedkaa  ferChwith  aipooaad  the  caaaaaf  Netlft- 
nabis;  and  Tachos,  thus  deserted  by  his  own  siiIh 
jecta  aa  well  aa  by  hia  mareenariee,  took  lef  i(ge  in 
Sidon,  and  fiem  thenee  ied  to  tlM  Penian  moa- 
arch,  by  whom  lu  viraa  Tivourably  received,  and 
at  whose  court  he  dkd.  By  the  help  of  Ageailaua, 
Nectanabis  defeated  the  other  competitor,  who  had 
collected  a  large  army,  and  became  firmly  Mta> 
blished  on  th<'  throne.  This  is  the  account  of 
Xenophon  aiid  i'lutarch,  and  ia  in  accordance  with 
incidental  notices  in  other  writers.  The  statement 
of  Diodorus,  that  Tachos  returned  from  Persia,  and 
waa  again  placed  upon  the  throne  by  Agcsilaua, 
is  undoubtedly  an  error.  (Diod.  xv.  92,  93 ;  Xm, 
Agfs.  ii.  §§  28—31  ;  Plut  Ages,  36—40;  Com. 
Ne>  Ckabr,  2,  3,  Aget,  8 :  Polyaen.  ii.  1.  8  32| 
AO.  sir.  p.  618,  d.  a. ;  Aafin,  F.  H.  t.  1.) 

TA'CITA.  "  the  silent,"  one  of  the  Camenae, 
whoae  worship  was  believed  to  luive  been  intro- 
daeed  at  Boom  hy  Nvma.  Ha  is,  nionovar,  laid 

to  have  particularly  recomnifiiJeJ  the  worship  of 
Tadta,  aa  the  moat  important  amoiu  the  Camenaa. 
(Plat  Nmma,  8.)  [L.  S.] 

TA'CITUS,  M.  CLAUa)IUS,  Roman  emperor 
from  the  25th  September,  a.  d.  275,  mtil  April, 
A.  D.  276.  After  the  death  of  Aurelian,  the  arm^ 
in  Thrace,  fiUed  with  waioiae  on  aeooont  of  their 
fatil  mistake  [AfRFf  i wrs],  and  eager  to  testily 
their  penitence,  instead  of  proclaiming  a  new 
emperor  with  tumultaan  haita^  dsepatched  a  sab> 
miaaive  letter  to  the  senate,  requesting  that  aa* 
sembly  to  nominate  out  of  their  own  body  ft 
■aeoaeeor  to  tiia  vacaal  thtoM^  and  pUyog 
themselves  to  ratify  the  choice.  The  senate  at 
fint  received  this  moot  unlooked-for  communica- 
tko  with  niBgled  mpriia  and  dietratl^  and» 
ft-aring  to  take  advantage  of  what  might  prove  a 
very  transient  ebaliition  of  feeling,  coorteoualy 
dewnad  to  aeeeda  to  the  proposal  At  sama 
time,  expressing  their  full  confidence  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  soldiers,  they  referred  the  election  to 
the  Tmoa  of  the  legions.  The  tro^  however, 
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agnin  ur^pd  t!ie  fathers  to  yield  to  their  wishes  ; 
and  although  again  met  with  the  aame  reply,  still 
pmM  is  th«ir  original  sofidtatiQn.  This  ez- 
traordinary  contest  continiird  for  upwards  of  six 
months.  **  an  amaiing  period,*^  sajs  Gibbon,  of 
tnn^vu  smnlijt  dung  tHdok  tiha  Bomhi  vmU 

remained  withont  a  8onn|gn»  widMSl  n  WOljpir, 
and  without  Mditioo." 

9aA  m  Halo  of  tUnga  ooaM  not  bawfv  long 
endure.  The  barbarians  on  the  frontiers,  who 
bad  been  qaeUed  and  dannted  by  the  skill  and 
daring  valour  of  Anxvlian,  were  not  slow  to  take 
idfintiga  of  tta  opportunity  i^esented  by  this 
stmnjT*'  position  of  public  affiiirs.  The  Germans 
had  already  crossed  the  Rhine:  Persia,  ;^>^ia, 
Jlftk^  U^f^  and  Egypt  were  in  commotion, 
when  the  senate,  at  lenpth  convinced  that  the 
Boldiers  were  sincere,  joyfully  prepared  to  di»- 
Aaiga  a  dvlf  la  onpectedly  devolved  upon 
them.  At  a  roeetini;  convoked  on  the  25th  of 
Sootsmbeiv  a.  n.275|  W  the  consul  Velius  Comi- 
iknia  OoidiaBMi  di  wtth  m0  voice  declared  that 
no  one  could  be  found  so  worthy  of  the  throne  as 
M.  Claudius  Tacitus,  an  consuhur,  a  native  of 
LUBBuuna  (Vopisc.  Fhrkm,  9%  wbo  dafanad  d»> 
scent  frnm  the  great  historian  whow  name  ha  boVB, 
who  was  celebrated  for  his  devotion  to  literature, 
ftr  Us  vast  wealth,  far  his  pvra  aad  upright 
Aaiacter,  and  who  stood  first  on  the  roll.  The 
real  or  feigned  earnestness  with  which  he  declined 
the  proffered  honour,  on  account  of  his  advanced 
age  and  infinnittea,  was  encoimtand  hgr  tlM  fa> 
iterated  acclamations  of  his  brethren,  who  over- 
whelmed him  with  arguments  and  precedents, 
■Bli  at  knglh,  jkMtng  to  their  importunate  zeal, 
he  consented  to  proceed  to  the  Campus  Martius, 
and  there  received  the  greetings  of  the  people,  and 
tha  piaetoriana  assembled  to  do  bomaga  to  their 
new  ruler.  Quitting  the  city,  he  repaired  to  the 
army  still  quartered  in  Thxace,  by  whom,  on 
being  pronaad  untn  of  pay  aad  Aa 
customary  donative,  ha  ma  fVTOurably  received. 
One  of  his  first  aeu  waa  to  aadt  out  and  pot  to 
death  all  who  had  been  conoaroed  in  lia  iMidar 
of  hia  piadecessor,  whose  diaracter  he  held  in  high 
honour,  commanding  statues  of  gold  and  silver  to 
be  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  most  fireqnented 
thoroughfares  of  the  metropoUa.  Ha  likewise  di- 
rected his  attention  to  the  improvonent  of  public 
morals  by  the  enactment  of  various  sumptuary 
lava  ngiuatfqf  tiie  amusements,  luxurious  indul- 
gaoeea,  and  dress  of  the  citizens,  he  himself  setting 
an  exampb  to  all  around,  by  the  abstemiousness, 
rfmpUdty,  and  ftngalitjr  ef  hia  own  habila.  His 
great  object  was  to  revive  the  authority  of  the 
senate,  which  now  (or  a  bnef  period  asserted  aud 
aabtabed  a  tamUanea  ef  lli  anetant  dignity,  and 

tta  private  letters  preserved  by  Vopiscus  (  Florutn. 
6)  ediibit  an  amusins  picture  of  the  sacriiices  aud 
banqneta  which  the  senaton  manifeiled  their 
exultation  at  the  prospect  opening  up  before  them 
af  a  complete  restoration  of  their  ancient  privileges. 

The  only  military  achievement  of  this  reign  was 
Ike  defeat  and  ejcpalsion  from  Asia  Minor  of  a 
party  of  Gnths  natives  of  the  shores  of  the  sea  of 
Asof^  who  huviug  been  invited  by  Aurelian  to  co- 
operate in  his  meditated  invasion  of  the  East,  and 
havini,'  hrcn  diwippoiiitcd  of  their  promised  reward 
by  the  death  of  that  prince,  bad  turned  their  arms 
MafattI  lha  pnawiftil  ptanneea  oo  tlM  aonlhaw 
asHla  «r  4hB  BBiiBib  wl  had  cmM  tlMir  di> 
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vastattona  MMi  Iht  p«iniBk  ta  tha  wmflaai  aC 

Cilicia. 

But  the  adtaMid  ymn  and  ftlfaf  alMngCh  of 

Tacitus  were  unable  any  longer  to  support  the 
cares  and  toila  so  suddenly  imposed  upon  ium,  and 
Ua  anrisliea  wen  alfll  father  inswased  by  «h« 
mutinous  spirit  of  the  army,  which  soon  cciM-fl  tT 
respect  a  leader  whose  bodily  and  mental  ei^rgie* 
wan  fat  burying  to  decay.  Afar  a  short  atm^le, 
he  stmk  under  the  attack  of  a  fever,  either  at 
Tarsus  or  at  Tyana,  about  the  9th  of  April,  a.  dw 
276 ;  according  to  Victor;  ezaedj  two  Inndred 
days  after  his  accession.  By  one  account,  he  fell 
a  victim  to  the  anger  of  Uie  soldiers ;  but  the 
weight  of  evidence  tends  to  prove  that  they  were 
not  the  dinat  inaliuiiiiil^  at  laail^  af  Ua  d^ 

struction. 

Our  best  authority  is  the  biography  of  Vopi«ctu, 
who,  if  not  adnaHy  an  eyewitnese  of  what  he  re> 
counts,  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting  the  rich 
collection  of  state  papers  stored  np  in  tile  Uipiaa 
Libmry  ;  and  from  these  he  g^taa  aaanal  iaMik> 
able  extracts.  He  refers  also  to  a  more  complete 
life  of  Tacitus  br  a  certain  Suetonius  Optatianus, 
bnt  of  thia  bo  faigaMBt  nasdna.   Sea  Mcafwiia 

Eutrop.  ir.  10  ;  Aurel.  Vict.  Je  Caes.  xxxvi.  Ffit. 
xxxvi. ;  Zonar.  xii.  2S,  who  says  that  he  waa 
seventy-five  yean  old,  aad  kl  Gbmpania,  «1m 
piathiiii  Mipwar  [W.B.] 


TA'CrrUS,  C  CORNEXIUS,  the  hiftorian. 
The  time  and  jdace  fsi  the  birth  ef  TMtaa  are  mi> 

known.  He  waa  nearly  of  the  same  age  as  the 
younger  Plinius  (Plin.  Ep.  vii.  20)  who  was  bora 
about  A.o.  61  [C.  Plinius  Cakcilius  Sacin«Dua]t 
but  a  little  older.  liis  gentile  name  is  not  s^uffident 
evidence  that  he  belonged  to  the  Cornelia  Oena  | 
nor  u  there  proof  of  his  hariiif  been  bom  at 
Intenunna  (Tt  rni),  as  it  is  sometimes  affirmed. 
Some  liBcts  relative  to  his  biogm^j  may  be  col- 
lealed  Ibom  Uaown  wiltlnga  and  ibm  lha  lattsn 

of  his  friend,  the  yoniMr  Plinius. 

Cornelius  TaciUia» aBMBan  eques,  is  mentioned 
by  PUnitts  {H.N.  vB.  le,  noK  td.  Hvdodn) 
OS  a  procurator  in  Gallia  Belgica.  Plinius  died 
A.  D.  79,  and  the  procurator  canm^  have  been  the 
historian ;  but  he  may  have  been  hb  fahar.  In 
an  inscription  of  doubtful  authority  ha  la  named 
Cornelius  Verus  Tacitus.  Tacitus  was  first  pro- 
moted by  the  cnijvror  Vespasian  {^HuL  i.  1),  aud 
he  received  other  favours  from  his  sona  Ulna  and 
Doniitian.  C.  Jiiliu*  Agricola,  who  was  consul 
A.  D.  77,  betrothed  his  daughter  to  Ta*  iius  in  that 
year,  but  tha  SMrriage  did  not  tak>-  [  bee  vntS  tha 
following  year.  In  the  rpiw'n  of  l)»mitian,  and  la 
A.  D.  ttti,  Tacitns  was  praetor,  and  he  assisted  aa 
one  of  tta  tahidMff  hi  at  tha  aolmni^  af  Aa 
Udi  Mfana  whiih  «an  ctUnlad    ihit  iiaff 
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gricola  died  at  Home  A.  D.  93,  but  neither 
IBS  nor  the  dangliter  of  Agricola  wm»  Am 
[lum.     It  is  not  known  where  Tacitos  was 
■V  tiftB  last  illneM  of  Aflricola,  for  the  Msomp- 
waii  1m  evu  vUled  elliiMr  IMIiIb  w Otnnny 
pt  be  proved.    He  appears  to  say  that  he  was 
lelf  A  witness  of  bo  rue  of  the  atrocities  of  Domi- 
\Asfrieola^    45).  Inthe  reign  ofNerm,A.D.97, 
llae  was  appointed  consul  suffectus,  in  the  place 
r.  Viiginiaa  Rofiia,  who  had  died  in  that  jear. 
Stns  pronovmced  the  innerat  oration  of  Iuifu», 
Bd  it  was,**  says  Plinini,  '*the  completion  of  the 
city  of  Rufus  to  hare  his  panegyric  pronoonced 
ao  eloquent  a  roan."  (Plin.  Ep.  ii.  1.)  Tacitus 

ttftnad  oratotiod  dtolinciisD  when  fVaim 
COOnnencing  his  career.  He  and  Tscitas  were 
^inted  in  the  reign  of  Nena  (a.  d.  99)  to  con- 
ct  the  proeecution  of  Marios,  proconsul  of  Africa, 
lo  had  grossly  miscondncted  himself  in  his  prf>- 
ace.  baiviua  Liberaiis,  a  nuui  of  great  acuteness 
III  do(|iMiiM^  «••«■»  of  AaadroGBtes  of  Marina, 
scittis  made  •  BMl  dofBMt  mi  d%viM  taskj 
I  Liberaiis. 

Tacitiia  and  Flnrfw  wne  MOtl  InHnila  ftlnrfit 

n  the  collection  of  the  letters  of  Plinitis,  there  an 
loTen  letters  addressed  to  Tadtoa.  In  a  letter  to 
lia  friend  Maaimus  (ix.  2SX  WUm  ^bmn  that 
le  considered  his  firiendsbip  with  Tadttu  a  great 
listinction,  and  he  tells  the  following  anecdote :  — 
i>n  one  occasion,  when  Tacitus  was  a  spectator  at 
JLndi  dnenses,  he  fell  into  conversation  widi 
J  Roman  equos,  who.  after  they  had  discoursed  on 
various  litemry  subjects  for  some  time,  a&ked 
Tacitus  if  he  was  an  ItaliMOT  a  provincial ;  to  which 
Tacitus  replied,  **  You  are  acquainted  with  me, 
and  by  my  pursuits.**  "  Are  you,**  rejoined  the 
stranger,  ••Tadtoa  or  Plinius?**  The  nxtsnth 
letter  of  the  sixth  book,  in  which  Plinius  describes 
the  gnat  eruption  of  VesuTioa  and  the  death  of  his 
anda^  b  aJdwefl  to  TMttai  t  and  ftr  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  him  to  state  the  facts  in  his  hi«- 
tofkil  wiitiniga.  Among  other  contemporaries  of 
T^dlM  wan  Qdntilnii,  Jolhu  Florae  Mateniiia» 
II.  Apar,  and  Vipsanius  Messala. 

The  time  of  the  death  of  Tadtus  is  unknown, 
but  we  may  perhaps  infer  that  he  sunrived  Trajan, 
who  died  a.  d.  117.  (Hut.  L  1 .)  Nothii^  is  re- 
corded of  any  children  of  his,  though  the  emperor 
I'acituB  claimed  a  descent  from  the  historian,  and 
ordered  his  works  to  be  placed  ia  all  (pnUic) 
librarif^  ;  and  ten  copies  to  be  made  every  year  at 
the  public  expense,  and  deposited  in  the  Archeia. 
(Vopiaeaa,  Mat  Imp.  e.  10.)  8Udiih»  ApelK- 
naris  mentions  the  historian  as  an  ancestor  of  Po- 
lenina,  who  was  a  prefect  of  Gaol  in  the  fifth 
oentory* 

The  extant  works  of  Tacitus  are,  the  Life  of  Julius 
Agricola,  a  treatise  on  the  Oermaui^  Annals,  His- 
tories, and  a  Dialogae  on  die  Gniaet  of  the  Decline 
of  Eloquence.  It  is  not  certain  if  T.icitus  left  any 
orations :  no  fragments  are  extant  f  Mefi^  Ora- 
torum  Roman.  Fragm.  p.  604,  '2d  ed.) 

The  life  of  Agncola  waa  niHOm  amr  the  death 
of  Domitian,  a.  d.  9fi,  as  we  may  probably  con- 
clude from  the  introduction,  which  was  ceruinly 
written  allar  lVi^\  ■BnwdnB  This  life  is  justly 
admirod  as  a  specimen  of  biography,  ihongh  it  is 
suQetimes  very  obscure  ;  but  this  is  partly  owing 
toiht  tomiptiooir  Ha  Ink  BtommpoMnt 


TACITfraL  MS 

to  the  BMBMfT  of  a  good  man  and  an  allt  Ma> 

mander  and  administrator,  by  an  affectionate  son- 
in-law,  who  has  portrayed  in  his  peculiar  manner  and 
wMl  many  masterly  touches,  the  virtues  of  one  of 
the  most  illustriniis  of  the  Romans.  To  Fn^rlishmea 
this  life  is  peculiarly  interesting,  as  Britain  was  the 
sene  of  Agrieofat^  B'"^  aiplolto,  wlw  wriad  tka 
Roman  eagles  even  to  the  base  of  the  Grampian 
mountains.  It  was  daring  his  invasion  of  Cale- 
iwiiua  saas  iHiiaiu  waa  nns  cBcmnamgaiia  av  a 
Roman  fleet.  (.f  '/nVo/.i,  c.  38.)  The  ^^^rteofa  ia 
not  contained  in  the  earliest  edition  of  TiMttat ;  aad 
it  WM  Ibit  edited  by  Pnteeianna. 

The  Hutorute  were  written  after  the  death  of 
Nerva,  a.  d.  98,  and  before  the  Annafex.  They 
comprehended  the  period  from  the  second  consul* 
ship  of  Galba,  a.  o.  68,  to  the  death  of  Domitian, 
and  the  author  designed  to  add  the  reigns  of 
Nerra  and  Trajan  (//ud  i.  1).  The  first  four  books 
alone  are  extant  in  a  aoaqdete  fom^  nd  Ihtf 
comprehend  only  the  events  of  about  one  year. 
The  fifth  book  is  imperfect,  and  goes  no  further 

than  the  tii  anfa— I  of  the  ikgeof  Jcfanlam 

by  Titus,  and  the  war  of  Civilis  in  Oermany.  It 
is  not  known  how  many  hooks  of  the  Uistories 
then  VMi^  Val  it  nMl  kasn  bMialnft  trariE«  if 

Itmaall  viitiHiai  tka  mm  ntla  m  thatet 

*-  >.--«- 
are  Dooaa. 

The  Aimcim  conaMDee  with  the  death  of  An. 
gustus,  A.  D.  14,  and  c<miprise  ^e  period  to  the 
death  of  Nero,  a.  a  68,  a  space  of  four  and  fifty 
years.  The  greater  part  of  the  fifth  book  is  lost ; 
and  also  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eleventh,  and  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth, which  is  the  last  book.  These  lost  parte 
conqalnd  the  whole  of  Caligula*s  ntgn^  the  first 
five  yean*  of  Claudius,  and  the  two  la^t  of  Nem. 
The  imperfections  of  the  Annala  and  the  Uistoriea 
are  probably  owing  to  dw  ftv  npinvkidk  wen 
made  during  the  later  empire  ;  for  the  care  of  tha 
emperor  Tadtas  to  have  them  cmied  seems  to 
imply  that  witelitlhM  «ailnari||ht  ban  baw 
forgotten.  If  they  had  been  as  popular  as  some  other 
works,  copies  wookl  have  be«i  multiplied  to  aatisfy 
the  dmu.  Tha  flnt  lha  books  of  die  Annals 
were  found,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, in  the  Abbey  of  Corvey  in  Westphalia,  and 
they  were  first  published  at  Rome,  by  Phiiippus 
BeroalduB,  in  1515. 

The  treatise  entitled  De  Moribua et  Pojmlis  Ger- 
maniae  treats  of  the  Germanic  nations,  or  of  those 
whom  Tadtus  comprehended  under  that  name,  and 
whose  limits  he  defines  by  the  Rhine  and  the 
Danube  on  the  west  and  south,  the  iiarmatae  and 
Dad  on  the  cai^  and  on  the  aavth-wnt  and  aotth 
by  the  sea.  It  is  of  no  vrdue  as  a  geographicil 
description  ;  the  first  few  chapters  contain  as  much 
of  the  geography  ef  Germany  as  TMitat  katir. 
The  main  matter  is  the  description  of  tho  pffHtiff4 
institutions,  the  religioD,  and  the  haUti^of  the 
fuioos  trfbet  IndadMl  aikkf  the  d^KinifaMUion  of 
GermanL  The  sources  of  the  author*b  infitfnatioQ 
are  not  stated,  but  as  there  is  no  reason  to  sappoae 
that  be  had  seen  Germany,  all  that  he  could  know 
must  have  been  derived  fitnn  the  Roman  expeditions 
east  of  the  Rhine  and  north  nf  the  Danube,  and 
from  the  accounts  of  traders,  who  went  at  least  as 
far  as  the  Roman  eaglee,  and  perhaps  ferther.  The 
value  of  the  infontiation  contained  in  this  treatise 
has  often  been  discussed,  and  its  oedibility  at- 

ttttadi  taitiMWf  MtfnattilitraidHiMlitbj 
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Gcnnans  who 
from 


cS  Urn  wtktm  m  to  thoM 

were  bert  knowa  to  the  Rmmm 
bet^^  near  Uw  Miofc  That  the  ^^^jmy 

defects  of  all  »ach  evidence,  it  obrious ;  and  we 
cnnoi  «Milj  tell  wImUmt  Taettw  OTnbfiliihfid  that 
wlkfc  ht  hmrii  ^bmmHy  told.  Brt  to  BBMidir 
the  Oennaoy  a«  a  fiction,  i>  one  of  tbotc  absorditiet 
which  need  only  be  noorded,  not  nfated.  Much 
Ina  bwa  writtoB  aa  to  the  qMcial  aod  thalTaeitM 
kad  in  new  in  writing  thii  work  ;  but  this  diacot- 
aion  i»  merely  an  offshoot  of  ill-directed  laboar  ;  a 
aaniplc  of  literary  intmnpenmce.  [Sbnbca,  p.  782.] 
The  dinlogw  entided  D»  Oratonbtu,  if  it  ia  the 
work  of  Tacitu§,  and  it  probably  in,  must  be  his 
earliest  work,  for  it  wa«  written  in  the  sixth  year 
of  Vetpoaian  (c  17).  The  ityle  is  moie  easy  than 
that  of  the  Annals,  more  diffuse,  less  condensed  ; 
but  thoTB  ia  no  obvious  differanee  between  the 
il^or  ^DialogneaBd  th»  Hiatoriai»  aothing 
BO  Striking  as  to  makf  as  contend  for  a  different 
anthorihip.  Besidea  thia,  it  ia  oothii^  uuiaoal  for 
vwltt  of  dto  MM  Mlim  wkkk  m  wiiMMi  at  dit 

fcrent  times  to  vary  grratly  in  style,  especially  if 
they  treat  of  difieiont  mattoia.  Xha  old  JCSSb  at- 
triboto  tUa  DiaiMM  to  TMtoi.  Om  af  Hm 
apeakers  in  the  duuogue  attributes  the  declme  of 
eloquence  at  Rome  to  the  ne^glect  of  the  arduous 
atady  of  the  old  Remaa  ofatocBi  to  which  Cieero 
1m  kft  Ua  toarimony  ;  but  another  apeaker,  M»- 
temns,  has  assig^ied  a  direct  and  immediate  cause, 
which  was  the  chanije  in  the  political  constitution. 
Ontoiy  ia  Mt  lha  product  of  any  system  of 
goremment,  ezosft  «M  ia  whiA  tka  ffOftttac  ala- 
nient  is  strong. 

TIm  Annals  of  Tacitus,  the  wodc  of  a  nature 
a^e,  contain  the  chief  events  of  the  period  which 
they  emboMi  ananged  under  their  seToral  years 
(Jaaaf.  iv.  71).  Tmn  wmm  m  peculiar  pro- 
jpcitty  in  giving  the  name  of  Annales  to  this  work, 
mmm  beouise  the  aTentsace  arnqged  in  the  order 
«f  ttm.  TIm  vodc  of  Lfvy  B»y  jint  aa  w«0  Iw 

callad  In  the  Annals  of  Tacitus  the 

Piinceps  or  Emperor  ia  the  centre  about  which 
•vanta  are  groupt^^d,  a  mode  of  treating  history 
which  cannot  be  entirely  thrown  aside  in  a  mo- 
narchical system,  but  which  in  feeble  hands  merges 
the  history  of  a  people  in  the  personalitv  of  thcur 
ruler.  Thus  in  Tacitus,  the  personal  Mitoiy  of 
Tiberius,  Chiudius,  and  Nero,  fill  up  a  large  tpace. 
Yet  the  most  important  public  events,  both  in 
Itoly  and  the  provinoea,  are  not  omitted,  though 
every  thing  is  treated  as  subordinate  to  the  exhi- 
bition of  imperial  power.  The  Histories  which 
wwa  wiillM  befiM  tta  Aania,  an  fa  a  nflia 
diffue  style,  and  the  treatment  of  the  extant  part 
ia  diffsrant  irom  that  of  the  AnnaU.  Tacitua  wrote 
tin  Hiatoriaa  m  a  aontempoFary  ;  the  Aonb  as 
not  a  coijtoinporar)'.  Tbiy  are  two  distinct  works, 
not  paru  of  one  ;  wUbh  ia  daariy  shown  by  the 
Tecydiffwenl  proporlioM  of  <ha  two  wariia :  liw 
first  four  b«H)ka  of  the  Histories  comprise  about  a 
year,  and  the  hrst  Unx  hooka  of  tha  Aanala  oom- 
prise  fourteen  yeaia. 

It  was  his  purpose  in  the  Annals  to  show  the 
general  condition  of  the  empire  of  which  Rome 
was  t])e  centre,  and  the  emperor  the  representative : 
Mt  cmly  to  show  the  course  of  erenta,  but  also  their 
cauwN  (///»/.  i.  4)  ;  for  this  remark,  which  is  made 
ia  the  iiistones,  mav  be  applied  also  to  the  Annais. 
Bol  tha  UiMy  of  diqai&B 


TAdmBL 

eoBVO^tho  piliti«l  iMlraetion  that  is  deri««d  i 
the  history  of  a  free  people.     Tacitus  claim*  tb- 
of  imputiality  {_Anmd.  u  11,  becaaae  he  ii«id 
tha  OffMto  thai  ha  doMta; 


after 

who  is  not  a  cont^^mporary  may  have  paasioos  <s 
prejudicea  as  well  aa  one  who  ia.    In  hia . 
(LI)beitotiothatMMMrtoaalhB»  MrtaOihac 

nor  to  Vitd'aus,  did  he  owe  obligatlM^Mr  hftd  W 
received  from  them  aar  wrou|^.  F^ma  VaofMiaa 
and  his  sons,  Titaa  aad  Dooitiaa,  he  had  iMatead 

fiivoura ;  yet,  in  tibo  commenoenent  of  hia  His  ef 

Agrioobi,  he  has  recorded  the  honotaof  DomiristnN 
reign  ;  nor  can  we  suppose  that  ia  the  loat  booas 
of  the  Hiatoriea,  he  allowad  tha  tpnt  t»  aaaipi 

without  merited  chastisement 

The  history  of  the  empire  presents  the  sp».'ctac> 
of  a  state  tnthoat  «(f  painiMl  organiaatkm,  by 
which  the  tyranny  of  a  niler  could  Ijo  ch(-tk»-i! 
when  it  became  iasupportabie.  The  only 
weai  aHMfaiaiiaB  ;  anil  tha  only  power  that 
the  emperor  could  use  to  maint;iin  him^  lf.  -  a 
conspirator  could  employ  to  aeiae  the  power  or 
iMwaHfiraMlh«,Matho«ldiai7.  FkoM  this 
alternate  subjection  to  imperial  tyranny  and  military 
▼ioknooi  thoo  were  no  mcana  of  oseapo,  mc  doao 
IWlBfOfwgHaovwthaamtdirtMt  hint  ttort 
the  restoration  of  the  republic  was  either  p»>s»iblt' 
or  de&irable  ;  or  that  tbeie  wore  any  neans  of 
public  securi^,  except  in  the  aecidcitt  of  aa  able 
OBipenr  to  mom  a  revolution  might  give  the  a»> 
preme  power.  Yet  this  empire,  a  prey  to  the  vices 
of  its  rulers,  and  to  inteatine  commotion,  had  its 
favourable  side,  lha  dfiQMd  warid  ohsgred  a  re- 
volution which  was  accepted  in  Rome,  and  the 
provinces  were  at  peace  with  one  another  under 
this  despotic  yoha.  f^BMoe  did  not  invade  Italjr 
nor  Spain  ;  Oreece  was  not  invaded  by  barbanans 
from  the  north ;  Asia  Minor  juid  Syria 
l»oteetad  fiMitha 
the  despotism  of  Asia  ;  and  Egypt  and  the  north 
of  Africa  enjoyed  protection  against  invaders,  evw 
AoDgh  they  ataartiwaa  Idt  tta  lapacity  of  a  go- 
vernor. The  political  condition  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire under  thejjaesars  is  a  peculiar  phaeo  of  Euro* 
haa  fimisbed  aoHM  aMteriala 


pean  history.  Taeitui  1 
for  it ;  but  bis  method  excluded  a  large  and  compr^ 
hensivc  view  of  the  period  which  is  comprised  within 
his  .Viinals.  The  treatment  in  the  Histories  b^u  a 
wider  range.  The  general  review  of  the  cooditioa 
ol"  ttie  empire  at  the  time  of  Nero's  death  11 
but  comprehensive  sketch  (L  1,  &c.). 

The  moral  dignity  of  TmIIbs  is  impressed  opea 
his  works  ;  the  conscionmess  of  a  love  of  truth, 
of  the  integritT  of  his  puriM^  iiis  great  power 
ii  ia  tlM  laniHedge  of  too  annaa  mind,  hia  hi 


into  the  motives  of  human  conduct  ;  and  he  found 
materials  for  this  study  in  the  history  of  the  em- 
perors, and  particularly  TAiltai^  the  ami-bypocrita, 
and  perhaps  half  madman-  We  know  men'*  in- 
tellectoal  Dowatit  because  thsty  aeek  to  diayJi^ 
them:  dniriaoial chicaelar ia  taOii  vnder rfbaea 
and  reserve,  which  are  sometimes  diffidence,  but 
more  firequently  dissimulation,  fiat  dissimnlatioa 
alone  is  not  a  sufficient  doke  ;  it  merely  eeeka  to 
hide  and  oofw^  and*  aa  Ae  attempt  to  conceal  ex- 
cites suspicion,  it  is  necessary  to  divert  the  vigilance 
ot  thifi  active  ijiqui^itor.  The  dissembler,  therefore, 
Bssmnes  the  garb  of  goodness  ;  and  thna  ha  Is  hy> 
pocrite  complete.  The  hypocrite  is  a  better  cit 
than  the  shameless  man.  becaoae  by  his  hj 
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iL  The  hypo- 


liktt  ■hMivftl«M  mux  xebal* 
critidd  i*  the 

not  exist.     In  the  Annals  of  Tacitus  we  have  all 
characten  ;  but  the  bypochucal  pnrvub  ia  •  do* 
•potic  goTerniMDt  and  •  state  «f  loMt  pidtiva 
aMMcality.  There  may  be  greet  immonJitjr  and  ako 
great  shameleMnets,  but  then  society  ie  near  it*  die- 
aolntion.    Under  tbe  empire  there  was  fear,  for 
th«  government  «w  tepotk  ;  bat  then>  wae  not 
uniTersal  ahamelessTieM,  nt  leest  under  Tiberius : 
there  wae  an  outward  respect  paid  to  virtue.  The 
reign  of  Tibiiloa  W9»  the  reign  of  hypocrisy  in  all 
its  fnnns  and  the  emporor  himself  was  the  great 
adept  in  the  Kience  ;  aikctatioa  in  Tiberiue  of  un- 
wilHngnaaa  It  aaiiriea  power,  a  leaaoo  ikat  he 
Wuned  from  AngoMai  and  a  show  of  regard  to 
deeeacy  ;  fltttvy  and  larvUity  ou  the  part  of  the 
great,  aamtfBMi  niar  tha  fom  if  maieai  of 
epeech.    To  penetrate  such  a  cloud  of  dpceptinn. 
we  must  attend  even  to  tha  aoat  ine^gnifirant  ex- 
ternal signs  i  for  •  Bin^  nlMivll  dfinrfleelf,  be 
he  ever  so  cantiotts  and  cunning.  In  detecting  these 
iili^'bt  indications  of  character  lies  the  great  power 
of  Tacitus;  he  penetrates  to  the  hidden  thoughts 
thrtmgh  thft  MMbat  aviBMk    fiU  tha  paaiMston 
of  such  a  power  implies  Rontethin^  of  a  8u<»picious 
temper,  and  also  cherishes  it ;  and  thus  Tacitus 
•OMliaaaa  dilsaWMIft  hidden  canae,  where  an  open 
oTie  Keems  to  ofTer  a  ittfBcient  explanation.  Tacitus 
employed  this  jpowar  in  tbe  history  of  Tiberius, 
OafigalA,  CaaoAa,  and  Nero.    Soetooiat  teUa  na 
of  a  man's  vices  simply  and  barely  ;  Tacitus  dis- 
covers what  a  nan  tries  to  oonoeaL   His  Annals 
are  fiUed  wHh  draaMrtie 

strophes.  He  labouretl  to  produaa 
exhibttioa  of  great  penonagas  on  lha  alMa  ; 
thia  ia  aot  the  bostneaa of  aa  Matafian.  Thereal 
matter  of  history  is  a  whole  people  ;  and  their  ac- 
tivity or  BU^ring,  mainly  as  affected  by  systems 
of  government,  is  that  which  the  historian  has  to 
eontemi^te.  Thia  ia  aat  the  method  of  Tadtns  in 
hi<  Annals  ;  his  treatment  is  directly  biographical, 
only  indirectly  politicaL  Uis  method  is  inferior  to 
that  of  ThiMjdidaa,  and  even  of  Polylnaa,  hot  it  is 
a  method  almost  necessitated  by  the  existence  of 
political  jpowar  in  the  hands  of  an  individtial,  and 


I  urikhw  «■!». 
•  aftalhj  Aa 
thaahMw:  bat 


tury.  have  generally  Mawtd  k  lha 
from  the  same  causa. 

Tadtaa  knew  aaibing  of  Chriitianity,  which, 
lays  Montaigne,  was  his  misfirtune,  not  his  fault, 
fils  practical  morality  was  the  Stoical,  the  only 
Ma  taat  coald  civa  eonaalatioa  hi  tha  age  in  which 
halbed.  The  highest  example  of  Stoiod  nu>rality 
among  the  Romans  is  the  emperor  Anrelius,  whose 
golden  book  is  the  noblest  monument  that  a  lioiuan 
has  left  behind  hiak  Qnat  aad  faod  men  were 
not  wanting  under  the  worst  emperors,  and  Tacitus 
has  immortalised  their  names.  Germauicus  Caesar, 
a  humane  man,  and  his  toftnpid  wife,  lived  onder 
Tiberius  ;  Corhulo.  nn  honest  and  able  solilicr.  fell 
a  victim  to  his  bdclity  to  Nero.  The  memory  of 
Agfioota,  aod  Ua  nlHMi^  giwUM  ti—  Matalaiila, 

has  been  p«Tp('titat»Ml  by  the  afTection  of  hi''  son-in- 
law  {  and  his  prediction  that  Agrioohi  will  survive 


Pnetus  andllelvidius 
•ud  Airia,  the  wife  of  Ptetai,  NOMathvad  thaTlr- 
^Moaf  hermother.  The  juista  of  Room  nnder  the 
empire  never  (bigot  the  bright  example  of  the 
ScaoTBhM  ol  tht  t&gnUan 


the  great  lawyers  of  Home  wen  amoDg  the  baat 
■an  and  tha  bait  aMana  4bat  Aa  pnduaad.  Aa 

to  the  mass  of  the  people  we  learn  little  from  Ta- 
dtvs ;  they  have  only  beoome  matter  for  history  in 
wiint  daya.  Tbe  superfieid  suppose,  fhat  whao 
rulers  are  vicious  the  people  are  so  too  ;  but  IIm 
mass  of  the  people  in  adl  ages  are  the  most  rirtnom, 
if  not  for  other  reasons,  tliey  are  so  because  labour 
is  tbe  condition  of  th«r  existenee.  The  Satirea  af 
Juvenal  touch  the  wealthy  and  the  groat,  \vhn«e 
vices  are  the  result  of  idleness  and  the  command 
of  money. 

Tacitus  had  not  the  belief  in  a  moral  govern- 
ment of  the  world  which  Aozeliaa  had  i  or  if  lia 
hadtUabdiai;  hahaaaat  ipiaawd  jHhtfaaay. 

He  loved  virtue,  he  abhorred  rice  ;  but  he  has  not 
shown  that  the  constitution  of  things  has  an  order 
hnpraaaed  vpon  it  by  the  hwr  of  its  ariataaee,  which 
implies  a  law-giver.  His  theology  looks  somethiMf 
like  the  Epienwan,  as  exhifaated  by  Lucretius. 
bAfhiaBlMnaahidapandant  of  aoorporeal  form, 
of  a  life  ilhw  death,  is  rather  a  hope  with  him  than 
a  conviction.  (Compare -/l^/rioota,  c  4G,  Anwih^ 
iu.  18,  vi  22,  and  the  ambiguous  or  corrupt  {>;i.s.sage. 
Hist.  i.  4.) 

The  style  of  Tacitus  is  peculiar,  though  it  bears 
some  resemblance  to  Sallust.  In  the  AnnaU  it  is 
concise,  vigofoua,  and  pr^ant  with  meaning ;  la> 
boured,  but  eUborated  with  art,  and  stripped  of 
every  supetfliiity.  A  single  word  sometimes  givea 
iffNft  la  tt  aiBlaBaa,  asd  iiww  MsaBfaig  af  Aa  wavA 
is  missed,  th<'  f>.  n<ie  of  the  writer  is  not  reached. 
Ha  leaves  something  £»  the  reader  to  ftll  up,  and 
daaa  sat  o^rstpoawrnAB  with  woida.  Tha  waadi 
dnt  he  does  use  are  all  intended  to  have  a  mean- 
ing; Such  a  work  is  probably  the  result  of  many 
trnseriptions  by  the  author ;  if  it  waa  prodoeed  at 
once  in  its  present  form,  the  author  most  have 
practised  himself  till  he  could  write  in  no  other 
way.  Those  who  have  studied  Tacitus  much,  end 
with  admiring  a  form  of  expression  which  at  filit 
is  harsh  and  almost  repulsive.  One  might  con- 
jecture that  Tacitus,  when  he  wrote  his  Annala, 
had  by  much  lahaw  aaqofaai  tiM  art  of  mhfaf 
with  difficulty. 

The  natenda  which  Tacitus  had  for  his  his- 
taiiaal  writhga  wmo  ajbaadawl  {  fvbUa 

ments;  mciri'iirv  as  those  of  Agrippina  ;  hf 
as  those  of  Fahins  Rusticos  and  Vipsaniaa 
sahi  {  tha  Vhallt  fHtHSfCKtn  PlfMipum,  and  lint 
Acta  of  the  Senate  ;  the  conversation  of  his  friends, 
and  his  own  experieooa.  It  b  not  his  practice  to 
give  aothoritiea  textoally,  a  method  wbidi  adda  ta 
tha  Table  of  a  history,  but  impairs  its  effect  siroplj 
as  a  work  of  art.  He  who  would  erect  an  historic^ 
monument  to  his  own  famo  will  follow  the  method 
of  UmIIM^  aampresa  his  own  researches  into  a  nar> 
row  compass,  and  give  thera  a  form  which  is 
stamped  with  tbe  individuality  of  the  author. 
Time  wiU  confer  on  hfaa  Aa  antharity  whkh  the 
Hsrid  critic  only  allows  to  real  evidence.  That 
Tadtua,  in  his  Annala,  purposely  omitted  every 
thfaif  thataaaldfanpafar  dha  aflaet  of  hia  warit  aa  • 
composition,  is  evident.  The  Annals  are  not  longer 
than  an  epitoma  would  be  of  a  more  diffosa  histoiy  ] 
bM  they  diflw  aiKogaAar  inm  Ihaaa  wotthlew 
literary  labours.  In  the  Annaltlheittts  Is  generally 
brief  and  rapid  in  his  sketches  ;  bat  he  is  soma- 
timea  ninute,  and  almost  tedious,  when  h%  ooaut 
to  work  out  a  dramatic  scene.  Nor  does  he  alto- 
hia  ihalMiad  act  whan  ha  hai « 
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opporUinity  far  di^lajiag  it :  »  Eooaa 
cooM  fltw  ftcyvt  ttitt  s  Smbhi  w  i 

The  condensed  style  of  Tacitus  ■ometitoes  makes 
him  obtcare,  bat  it  is  •  kind  of  obtcari^  that  is 
dbpeOed  hr  owafid  tmtag,  T«l  •  mb  mmI 
iwd  earefiuly  and  often,  in  order  to  nndervUnd 
him  ;  and  we  cannot  toppose  that  Tacitus  was  eTer 
a  popular  writer.  His  real  admirers  will  perhaps 
always  be  few :  his  leaders  fewer  still.  Montaigne 
read  the  history  of  Tacitus  from  the  bpEnr.nincr  to 
the  end,  and  he  has  given  an  opinion  ot  Tucitub  m 
his  peculiar  way  ;  Ma  his  opinion  is  worth  more 
than  that  of  moat  p>eople.  (Montaigne's  Estayg, 
iii.  ch.  8  Of  the  art  of  discoursing.)  Montaigne 
Judy  canDMidaTMim  ftr  astaaiitting  to  state 
rumours,  nnvts,  opinions  ;  fnr  that  which  is 
gMMEallT  Immd  at  any  time  is  an  historical  fsct, 
tt«^  it  awy  b»  fcel  ia  BO  oth«  inn. 

The  first  wlition  of  Tacitus,  which  is  very  rare, 
was  irated  at  V«tijcc^l470,by  Vindelin  de  Spita: 
ititBldbiMdy  tht  iMlabtioeki  of  iIm  Aaaals,  the 
Hiltories,  the  Germany,  and  the  Dialogtie  on  Ora- 
loty.  The  edition  of  P.  Beroaidus  contains  all  the 
vorka  of  Tacitus.  That  of  Beatus  Rhenanos, 
Biiil,  168a,  Mio^liw  primed  by  Froben.  SuW 
qaent  editioot  M  ▼cry  mimeroaa ;  and  for  a  list  of 
them,  such  works  as  Ilain^  Reperioritan  and 
SdlWiiggH^  Handbuch  der  Ommchen  Biographu^ 
may  be  consul u^d.  The  edition  of  Emesti  by 
Oberlin,  Leipzig,  IBOl,  8vo.,i8  useful,  for  it  contains 
tfia  mles  and  excursus  of  Justus  Lipsius.  The 
edition  of  O.  Broti>  r,  I'aris,  177 1,  4  vols?.  4to.,  ha* 
been  much  praised,  and  much  bonight ;  but  it  is  a 

naditioii.  Tbm  it  aa  ottlMi  bf  L  Btkker, 
izig,  1B31,  2  vols.  8vo.  ;  and  bv  Orelli,  Zurich, 
l&4<j  and  1848,  2  trols.  Svou  The  Icmoom  2'u- 
mmm  «r  BSMadMr,  BHiia,  18M,  8m,  ia  not 
complete  enough,  nor  exact  enough,  though  it  i> 
of  some  use.  The  Ubours  of  Rujperti  on  Tacitus 
are  of  little  valaa.  Th«  modecn  cnmaantrtota  are 
in  all  respects  inferior  to  Lipsim,  iriio  did  ateiy 
thin?  that  could  be  done  at  the  time.  Measured 
by  hid  means,  he  is  infinitely  above  all  other  com- 
mentator! OB  IWUlb 

There  are  many  editions  of  the  several  parts  of 
Tacitus,  particuiarly  the  G'ermamia^  the  AtfrioJa, 
and  tha  DUkgm,  The  edition  of  O.  U  Walch, 
Berlin,  18*27, 8vo.,  contains  the  text  and  a  German 
translation  of  the  Agrieola,  with  uotes.  J.  Grimm 
pabUibad  «k«  tMtof  tfai  fhnumjf^  nA  aH  other 
passav'es  relating  to  Germany,  selected  from  the 
oiker  paruof  Taate%OdttiiigBn»1835,  8m  The 
bMlwdnofltooBplolo  oihioii  of  the  INUc^  is 
Vy  J.C.  OrelU,  Zurich,  1830,  8vo. 

There  ace  translations  of  Tadtus,  or  parts  of 
Taenia,  in  afanoet  amy  European  hi^nage.  The 
Italian  translation  of  Davan^^iti  is  considered  to 
ha%'e  ^rent  merit ;  and  perhaps  the  Italian  language, 
in  able  hands,  is  one  of  the  best  adapted  for  a  trans- 
lation of  Tacitus.  The  French  translations  hava 
little  merit.  D'Alembert  translated  various  pas> 
sages  from  Tacitus.  There  are  Englisli  vfrttions 
by  Oioenway,  1598,  of  the  Annuls  and  the  6>r- 
vinntj,  and  by  Hcnr}'  Savile,  1598,  of  the  IJistories 
and  ihe  Aj/riooU ;  also  versions  by  Gordon  and 
by  Mvpliy.  OoRbn^  ia  a  bonli  vmion,  bm, 
on  the  whole,  faithful.  That  of  Murphy  is  ex- 
oessive^  diffuse  ;  pecbaja  it  is  only  a  dilution  of 
CkMdML  [O.  L.] 

TACCNIDES  or  S.\CO'NTDES,  a  vase- 
yriifTi  iriHM  BMM  aj^gm*  on  a  me  Somi  at 


TALEIDRS. 

Voki,  and  published  by  Gcduud,  who  gi 
ane         totoT  ibodiow  fmas.  (R^- 

Vol.  ead,  fk  160.)  Kaoul-Rochette,  bowc^er.  ke* 
that  be  MB  been  informed  by  Gerhard  himm^:  ^ 
Hm  trat  leading  of  the  name  ia  SAKOlvxil 
(R.  Roehilfb  Ltmt  A  JfeMonB*  p. 

ed.)  [P. - 

TAa)IUS.  1.  AppMn  to  have  he^ld  *rj«De  r 
perty,  which  was  said  to  belong  to  a  giri  w-bc  -n 
ifi  Ipijitima  tuttln.    Atticus  thought    that  TaC. 
bad  a  title  to  it  by  usucapion,  at  whids  Ci 
pwiicd  his  tarprise,  as  there  eooM  be 
in  case  of  a  war«L    (Cic.  aJ  AtL  i.  5,  B.) 

2.  Q.  Tadiuh,  a  reUtion  of  Verrea, 
against  him  when  be  wae  impwchrf  \^Cwbp- 
(Cic.  Verr.  i  49,  iv.  13.) 

^  P.  TAOiua,  a  Roooan  dtiaen, 
bosineoiofonegeriatBroi 
and  was  sulisi^o^uently  a  leggtaaof  V  errca 
Notwithstandiog  the  latter  flwnrrtinn,  be  ia 
of  by  Cieso  aa  «  an  of  bnev.    (Cic  Terr,  l 
39,  ii.  20,  V.  e.5). 

TAE'NARUS  (TcOwtpot),  a  son  of  Elatns  v^i 
Erimede,  from  whom  the  promontory  and  tcvn  c' 
Taenarum,  in  Loconia,  were  believed  to  have  tks 
name.  (Schol.  ad  Apollon.  Rhfoi.  i  102  ;  cots, 
Paus.  iii.  1 4.  §  2  ;  Steph.  Byz.    v.)  6tj 

TAGES,  a  mysterious  Ktruican  beings  wfca  » 
described  as  a  boy  with  the  wisdom  of  an  old  arw. 
Once  when  an  Etru&can  ploughman,  of  the  mme  d 
Tarchon,  was  drawing  a  deep  faxtom  is  the  neifHi- 
bourhood  of  Taiquinii,  there  suddenly  rose  out  ' 
the  ground  Tages,  the  son  of  a  geniua  Jorialia,  mi 
graatsMi  ef  JvpHw.  Wban  l^ifes  ailfliiiiMsil  Tm- 
chon,  the  latter  shrieked  with  ftMr,  wberrap«n 
other  Etruscans  hastened  to  him,  and  in  a  short 
timodl  die  people  offBtwifa       iiMilk  J  aromd 
him.    Tages  now  instructed  them  in  the  art  aS  t&e 
haniaptces,  and  died  immediately  after.  The  Etra^ 
cans,  who  had  listened  attentively  to  his  instntc- 
tioDS,  afterwards  wrote  down  all  he  Ind  said,  aad 
thus  arose  the  books  of  Tages,  which,  aoeoRiing  to 
some,  were  twelve  in  mmiber.    (Cic  de  Dk^  ii. 
23  ;  Ov.  Met.  rr.  588  ;  Festus,  s.  r.  Tapa ; 
Isidor.  (hiq.  viii.  9;  Senr.(«/  .flm.vi.808.)  [L.S.J 
TALA'SSIUS  orTALASSIS.  (THALAJisirs.] 
TALAUS  (TdAoot),  a  son  of  Biss  aad 
and  king  of  Argos.    He  was  married  to  Lyasaadw 
(Eurynome,  Uygin. Foh.  70,  or  ~ 
6.  §  3),  and  woo  fadMT  of  Ate 
Pronax,  Mecisteus,  Aristomachus,  an^  Eriphrk 
(ApoIIod.  L  9.  §     ;  Pmd.  Nenu  ix.  MA  Hjp- 
nus  (/.c.)  BMBliMiotiioodMrdaugbtentfbk  Be 


jdso  occuru  among  the  Argonaut*  (Apollon.  RKod. 

i.  118),  and  his  tomb  was  shown  at  Aigos.  (Pass. 

ii.  21.  §  2.)  Being  a  great  grandson  ^Crethew, 
Antimachus  in  a  fragment  pres*'rved  in  Pau^anisi 
(viiL  25.  §  5)  calls  him  Crethciadt-s.  I  lis 
sons,  Adrastua  and  Medsteiis,are  kometimci  ciixt  d 
IbhtoUiib  M  HooL  A  &  M«  ;  Find.  01  Ti. 
24.  fL  S.) 

TALE  IDES,  a  maker  of  painted  v^ise*,  aa 
interesting  wodt  hf  wkiam  boa  beea  fiioBi  ia  s 
t'>inh  at  Agrigentum,  representing  the  destructioa 
of  the  Hinotaaz,  in  the  stiff  archaic  ittk.  It  is 
new  in  tbo  OBDeetinn  of  Mr.  Hop^oai  ii«M«r 
the  vases  engraved  by  Moses.  (Lanri,  dri  Vasi 
Mtidu  dipmti,  pL  iii.  pi  147 ;  MiUiOii'ctst.^  Kei. 
voLiL  pl.  bn.)  Aaetber  tperi—i  sf  th  wiib» 
manship  has  been  more  rfcfiitly  iliscofend  at 
Vuki» iiaaiQl^, a mU Gopi  beanqg  tiiej 
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V  F.l  Afl^  KFOIE^EN,  and  ROW  in  the  Mnsenm 
lit»rlin.  (  Levezow,  Vrrzeiekniit^  No.  685,  p.  1 36; 
rhard,  Berlins  ant.  UiUtcerke,  No.  C85,  p.  223.) 
is  remark&ble  that  vaies  by  the  same  maker 
«ild  be  found  in  Sicily  and  in  Elruria  ;  and  also 
it  tb«  two  specimens  are  in  quite  different  styles 
wotknMwhip.  The  first  of  these  fects  is  taken 
f  R.  Rochettp  IS  n:i  infiicfttion  of  the  early  com- 
intercoune  between  Sicily  and  Ktruxia,  by 
>bliiBidt 


9Uh  the  lu«  met  coon  try  ol 

tlio  latter.  Muller  supposes  Tnleidcs  to 
WD  of  the  Attic  school  of  art,  because  the  MiloMt 
'  the  week  Iband  al  Agn^entom  it  snetly  lo- 
'at«d  on  an  Attic  vase.  ( R.  Rochette,  Lettn  & 
r.  Schom^  pp.  17,  60,  2d  ed.;  MOUei^  ArckiioL 
.  Kurnte^  §  99,  n.  3,  No.  2.)  [P.  8.] 

TALNA,  JUVENTIUa  [Thalna.] 
TA'LIUS   OF/MINUS,  is  mentioned  by  Ta- 
itua  under  A.  o.  62.    The  name  of  Talius  is  of 
ue  oecorrence,  and  is  only  foand  elsewhere  111  aw 
r  two  inscriptions.  (Tac.Ann.  x\\:  .^0.) 

TALOS  (Td\«#f).  1.  A  son  of  Perdix,  the 
dater  of  Decdahia.  He  himself  was  a  disciple  of 
Daedalus,  and  is  said  to  have  invented  several  in- 
(tnunenta  used  in  the  mechanical  arts ;  bat  Dae- 
bwaand  by  envy  thmst  him  down  <bt  ndc 
Acropolis  at  Athens.  The  Athenians  wor- 
ihipped  him  aa  a  hero.  (ApoUod.  iii.  16.  §  9  ;  Diod. 
W.  76  s  8duiL  mi  Emf/K  OmL  IMS;  Larfn, 
/•/*•,  42.)  Pausanias  (i.  21.  §  R,  2(5.  §  .'5,  vii.  4. 
§  5)  calls  him  Calos  and  state*  that  he  waa  biuiad 
•n  the  road  leading  ftom  tba  tiMilM  t»  tte  Acro- 
polis. Hygfama  (FkA,  39,  274)  and  Orid  (AfeL 
▼iii.  2*>5  ;  cnmp.  Serv.  ad  Virg.Gtorg.  i.  143,  Am. 
X.  \4)  call  him  Perdix,  which,  according  to  the 
common  tradition,  was  the  name  of  his  fitther. 

2.  A  man  of  bras*,  the  work  of  Hephaestus.  This 
'Wonderful  being  was  given  to  Minos  by  Zeus  or 
Hsyhaaatua,  and  watraed  the  isUnd  of  Crete  by 
walking  round  the  island  thrice  every  day.  When- 
he  «w  attangers  approaching,  he  made  himself 
hoi  hi       iM  Aea  emiinmd  tiM  atrangers 
when  they  landed.    He  had  in  his  body  only  one 
^ein,  which  ran  from  the  head  to  the  ankles,  and 
WW  elosed  at  the  top wHh a ndL  Wlmibaal- 
tt-mpted  to  keep  the  Argonauts  from  CxvW  by 
throwing  stones  at  them,  Medeia  by  her  magic 
powers  threw  him  into  a  slata  of  mannaai,  or,  ae> 
cording  to  others,  onder  die  nalaBet  of  making 
kia  immortal,  ^he  took  the  nail  ont  of  his  vein  and 
thas  canoed  him  to  bleed  to  death.   Others  again 
idalai  lhatPoeas  killed  him  by  wounding  him 
with  an  arrow  in  the  ankle.    (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  26  ; 
Apollon-  Rhod.  iv.  1638,  &c  ;  Plat.  Min.  p.  320.) 

3.  A  son  of  Oenopion.    (Pans.  vii.  1.  §  G.) 

4.  A  son  of  Cre%  aad  fsthOT  oC  Hephaestus. 
(Ptas.  viil  53.  §  2.)  [L.S.] 

TALTHT'BIUS  {TtJMm\  iho  heiald  of 
Aij:imeranon  at  Troy.  (Horn.  II.  i.  320  ;  Ov.  ITer. 
iii.  9.)  Ue  was  worshipped  as  a  hero  at  bparta 
iBd  AnHkivlMai  mtmm  dw  wws  oflhnd  to 
Uik  (KiilL13,|e,ira8lklilb). :  Herod. 

TAimiUS  MU8TBI1A.  [KvttnA.] 

TA'.MOS  (Tofuij),  a  native  of  Memphis  in 
^jgjpt,  was  Ueutenaat^govemor  of  Ionia  under 
luaaphcmes.  la  B>  O*  412,  we  find  him  joining 
Astyeehos,  the  Spartaa  admiral,  in  the  unsuccess- 
W  endeavour  to  persuade  the  partizans  of  Athfns 
at  Claiomenae  to  remove  to  Dapbnus, — a  place  on 
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the  Athenian  navy.  (Thncyd.  viii.  31 ;  Arnold  and 
Giiller,  ail  Inc.)  In  n.  c.  411,  when  Tissaphemes 
went  to  Aspeuduft,  with  the  professed  intention  of 
bringing  to  ih*  aid  of  the  Peloponnesiani  lha 
Phoenician  fleet  which  he  had  promised,  he  coin- 
missioued  Tamos  to  provide  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Peloponnesfaoi  foroes  during  Ms  ahaeneau 
(Thucyd.  viii.  87.)  Tamos  afterwards  attached 
hiraseli  to  the  service  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  and, 
acting  a*  hia  adaiiral,  fai  ■.  a  401,  ModaJed  Mi- 
]i-tu«..  whi(h  had  rcfu^^pd  to  tnuwftff  lit  obedience 
from  Tissapheroes  to  th«  prinea.  Whan  Cyma 
wiaffked  eaatward  against  kia  bfochor,  TVnnoa  oeo' 
duct(?d  the  llfct  ailing  the  coast  to  accompany  the 
movements  and  second  the  nieiations  of  the  anny, 
which  be  joined  at  Issna  in  CiKeia.  After  tho 
death  of  Cyrus  and  the  consequent  fisilure  of  the 
rebellion,  Artaxerxes  sent  Tissaphemes  into  West- 
em  Asia  to  take,  in  addition  to  his  own  satrapy, 
the  command  of  the  provinces  which  had  been 
subject  to  the  prince,  whereupon  Tamos,  in  alarm, 
fled  from  Ionia  with  his  treasures  and  all  his  chil- 
dren but  one,  and  sailed  to  Egypt,  when  he  hoped 
to  find  refuge  with  Psammetichitu,  on  whom  he 
had  conferred  an  obligation.  Psammetichoa,  how< 
ever,  pot  him  and  his  children  ta  deaib,  hi  eadar 
to  possess  himself  of  his  monev  and  shipn,  (Xen. 
AmlK  i.  2.  §  21,4.  i  2.  iL  1. 1  3,  i/s^  iii.  1.  i  1 ; 
Died.  xhr.  10. 91.  8S.)  fB-  B.) 

TA'\fPHILUS  or  TA'MPTLT^S.  the  name  of 
a  hunily  of  tho  plebeian  Baebia  gena  In  tho 
flaitf  Capitolini  we  find  Tam^los,  bat  on  coina 
Tampiloa 

1.  Q.  Basbiuk  Tampuilus,  was  sent  in  b.  a 
219,  along  with  P.  Valerius  Flaccus,  by  the  Ro« 
man  aiMla  to  Hannibal  at  Saguntum,  and  after- 
wards proceeded  to  Carthage,  when  Hannilxa! 
would  not  listen  to  them.  Tamphilus  was  also 
sent  in  the  following  year  on  another  embassy  to 
Carthage.  (Liv.  xxi.  6,  9, 18  ;  Cic.  Fhii.  v.  10.) 

2.  Cn.  Babbiuo  Tamphilus,  tribone  of  the 
pleba,  304,  jfeaiiid  the  aaaaew,  11  hMm 
Salinator  and  C.  Gaudius  Nero,  on  account  of  the 
wur  in  which  they  had  administered  the  duties  of 
tboirodbat  batlhe  anally  aMm^b  dtaoootntad 
with  the  conduct  of  the  censors,  obliged  the  tribune 
to  drop  the  prosecution,  as  they  thought  it  more  ad- 
▼isaUe  to  nphokl  the  principle  of  the  niwponaibility 
of  the  censors  than  to  inflict  npon  them  the  punish- 
ment they  deserved.  In  B.  c.  199  Tamphilus  waa 
praetor,  and  received  the  command  of  the  I^ona 
of  the  eonsnl  of  the  preceding  year,  C.  Aureliua 
Cotta,  which  were  stationed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ariminum,  with  instructions  to  await  the  ar- 
rival of  the  new  oonsol,  C  ComeJiiu  Lentoloa. 
But  Tamphilu?,  anxious  to  obtain  glory,  made  an 
incursion  into  the  country  of  the  Insulnii,  by 
whom  be  was  detelod  whb  great  kias.  On  the 
arrival  of  Lentulus  soon  afterwards,  he  was  or- 
dered to  leave  the  province,  and  was  aent  back  to 
Rona  hi  disgrace.  In  a  c.  \9$  TurahQaa  waa 
one  of  the  triumviri  for  founding  two  cmonies,  and 
in  ac.  182  he  waa  oonsiU  with  L.  Aemilina 
Paahta.  In  eoojanetian  wMk  Ml  aoUeague,  Thb> 
philus  fought  against  the  Lignrians  with  success, 
and  remained  in  the  country  as  proconsul  in  the 
following  year.  (Liv.  xjdz.  37 ;  VaL  Max.  vii.  2. 
§  6  ;  Liv.  xxxi  4ft,  M,  zBdL  U  7,  nda  SS,  M, 

xl.  1,  W;,  2o.) 

3.  M.  Baxbius  Tampuilus,  brother  of  No.  2, 
wMMatf  tha  tifanthi  fw  CiaBdi^gacoki^iA 
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•74  TANTALUft 

&a1tl  H*  wn^nwlwfiiB.c;  Ifttnta  ftt 

received  Bruttii  as  hu  province,  with  two  legiont, 
and  1500  foot-toldien  and  500  homt  of  the  allies. 
In  cooseqaenoe  the  threatening  war  with  An- 
tiochus  the  Great,  he  was  ordered  to  march  with 
thpM^  troop§  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bnindisium 
and  Tan-ntum,  and  soon  afterwards  to  cross  over 
with  them  to  BpdfarM*  Ha  nmtSmA  in  Greece 
the  follnwin(;  year  as  propraetor,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  war  against  Antieehua.  In 
onJaMtMo  virith  Philip,  of  Mtmimilkt  be 
marched  into  Thessaly,  and  as  Antiochus  retreated 
before  them,  Tan^hiliu  obtained  possession  of 
nu  J  inpoitHit  towM  in  TlMMly*  Ths  emd 
If*.  Acilius  Glabrio  arrived  soon  afterwards,  and 
toak  the  connnand  of  the  troops,  bat  Tampbilos 

(Liv.  zxxiv.  45,  nv.  19,      94,  aarri  9, 10, 

13,  14,  22.) 

In  B.  c  186,  Tampbiliia  waa  one  «f  ftne 
nib— idors  sent  to  settle  the  dispntee  between 

Enmenes  and  Philip  and  the  Thcsmlinn  states. 
In  B.  c.  181  be  was  consul  with  i'.  Cornelius 
CeChegna.  Both  consult  imhai  ligiliia  as  their 
province,  but  they  did  not  engage  in  any  military 
operations.  In  the  following  year,  however,  when 
Ihifr  mnnattd  was  prolonged  till  th«  anfral  of 
lha  new  conrals  they  marched  at  the  commence- 
nent  of  the  tgnxia  into  the  territory  of  the  Apnani 
Ligursiii  wlff^  tUECB  oBMSHw,  InBrf  ^hnnnlvaa 

obliged  to  snrrendcr.  In  order  to  prevent  a  re- 
newal of  the  war,  the  consuls  transported  40,000 
of  tiiese  people,  inA  iMr  whw  mm  ehfldran,  to 
Bir*"*"'"  On  account  of  this  success,  they  tri- 
umphed on  their  return  to  Rome,  being  the  first 
SnaUoice  in  wbidi  this  honoor  had  been  conferred 
vpon  generals  who  had  not  carried  en  ft  INK.  (lir. 
BDdz.  28,  24,  x\.  18,  3.5,  37,  38.) 

4.  Cn.  Babbius  Tamphill's  probably  son  of 
No.  2,  mm  pilHot  Whnus,  n.  c.  168. '  In  the 
following  year  he  was  one  of  the  five  legati  ant 
into  lllyricum.  (Liv.  xliv.  17,  xlv.  17). 

The  following  ooni  of  C  Baebina  TaapUlu  baa 
an  the  obverse  the  head  of  Pattai,  MM  aft  the 
Apollo  ddving  a  %iiftd4|k 


COIN  OF  C.  BAEBIU8  TAMPHILU.S. 

TANAGRA  (TdwrypB),  a  daughter  of  Aeolus  or 
Asopus,  and  wife  of  Poemander,  is  said  to  have 
gNea  <ha  name  to  the  town  of  Tanagra  in  Boeotia. 
n»ati«.  It.  20.  §  2  ;  Strab.  ix.  p.  403.)  £Li&J 

TA'NAQUIL.  fTAAQUiNiOB.] 

TAWAUre  (MmAatX  I.  AaMifSni 

bv  Pluto,  or  according  H  atMTII  (SchoL  ad  Emrip. 
OmL  5;  TxeU.  CkU, r.  444 ;  ApoitoU  <MzvitL 
7)aionariMK  (Hyghi.M.8t,1M;  Amoa. 
Lib.  36.)  Hia  wifi  ia  odled  by  some  Enryanassa 
(Schol.  ad  Emrip,  L  c  ;  Tiets.  ad  Lgeopk.  52),  by 
others  Taygete  or  Dime  (Hygin.  Fak  82 ;  Or. 
Met.  vL  1*74),  and  by  others  Clytia  or  Eupryto 
(SchoL  ad  Eurip.  Or.  1 1  ;  Apostol.  /.  e.)  He  was 
the  fiuher  of  P^ops,  Broteas,  and  Niobe.  (SchoL 


TANTALUS. 

Ok  5;  Died.  ir.  74.) 
agree  in  stating  that  be  was  a 
while  some  call  him  king  of  Lvdia,  oC 
Phrygia  or  Paphkgonia,  others  de^crilw 
king  of  Argos  or  Corinth.  (Hygin. 
Serv.  ad  Am.  vi  603  ;  Diod.  /.  r.)  Ta 
particularly  celebrated  in  ancieai  tXtrry 
severe  punishment  inflicted  f 
in  til.'  lower  world,  the  causea  ef  wfaidk 
rently  stated  by  the  ancient  aftttaiiL 
aeeetnt  b  that  Zaoi  iftvitai  bias  to 

communicated  his  divine  connseN  to  hit 
lus  divulged  the  secrets  introsted  u 
gene  iRnisBn  nrai  wj  pnsni^  ■■■ 
world  in  the  midst  of  ,i  l.ike,  but  rend*-i-ir-  c" 
posaible  for  him  to  drink  when  ha 
waler  alwayi  wIlhAftwhig  iHira  ha 
Branches  Uulen  with  fruit,  rooreorer,  bnxi^ 
bead,  bat  when  he  stretched  out  his  h^nd  to 
the  fruit,  the  branches  withdrew,  (iioco.  fjt^  r 
58Z)   Over  his  head  there  was  Baspendr><i  a  hl.-^ 
rock  ever  threatening  to  crush  him.    (Pi-nci-  '  • 
90.  kc,  hikm.  viiL  21  ;  Earipk  Or.  o,  fur.  i   1>:  . 
V.  74;  Philoitr.  VH.  ApolUm.  iiu  25;    Hvr  . 
Fab.  82;  Horat.  SaL  i,  1.  68  ;  Tibnll.  i,   ii.  77 
Ov.  MtL  if.  467,  Art.  Am.  ii.  606  ;  ^miirw  IJian. 

752 1  Cie^  4b  Aa.  L  18,  nMeal  iw.  !«.• 
Another  tradition  relates  that  he,  wanting   t  >  — 
the  gods,  cat  his  aoo  Pelops  in  pieces,  boU^«i     •  - 
aftd  atl  dMail  befaa  the  gods  at  a  repast.  Hj^-t- 
Faf>.  83  ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  vi.  (;03,  ad  Grorg.  iu.  7 
A  third  account  states  that  Taataloa  stoia 
aad  aftAnrfa  hm  dba  laUa  af  li»  goda  and 
them  to  his  friends  (Pind.      L  98  ;  TsetaL  C%L 
V.  465)  ;  and  a  fourth  lastly  relates  the  firiiowinr 
story.    Rhea  amsed  the  infent  Zens  and  hia  ansne 
to  be  gnarded  fai  Crete  by  a  golden  dog,  whom  sqV>- 
seqnently  Zens  appointed  pti.irdian  of  hi-*  temple  ia 
Crete.    Pandareus  stole  this  dog,  and,  eaiTTirg 
hira  to  Mount  Sipylas  in  Lydia,  gaTe  him  to  Tvar 
talus  to  take  care  of.    But  afterwards  when  Pas>- 
dareus  demanded  the  dog  back,  Tantalaa  took 
eaA  that  he  had  aetar  reoeivad  r ' 
upon  changed  Pandareus  into  a  stone,  xni  threw 
Tantalus  down  from  Mount  ^p^hn^  (Anton.  Lck 
S8.)  Othsta  ai^ahi  irinla  thai 
the  dog  of  Tantalus,  and  that  the  perjarr 
mht«i  helm  Hcimeiu  (Find.  OL  i.  M.) 


ment.  (Pchnl.  /VW.  OL  90,97.)  There  his 
tomb  was  shown  in  Uter  times.  (Pans.  iL  22.  §  ^ 
V.  13.§4.)  In  the  Leacbe  of  Delphi  TantahM  was 
represented  by  Polygnotus  in  taa  AmKiwd  de- 
scribed in  the  common  tradition  :  he  wn««  Ktnndmf 
in  water,  with  a  fruit-tree  over  his  bead,  and 
threatened  by  an  overhanein);  rock.  (ftMb  &  SI* 
§2.)  The  punishment  ot' Tantalaa  was  proreibis] 
in  ancient  times,  and  from  it  the  Rnglish  laftgwy 
has  borrowed  the  vsA  "Ca  ttMatin,*  ia,  to 
hold  out  hopes  or  prospects  which  cannot  ^^ 
Taetxei  {fld  Lvooph.  d55)  mentioos  ihi 
twft  fa  lata  tHtt  OiMil^Mid  aogyd 
with  Ilus  in  a  oMiMi  ftr  lha  fOMahB  aflhi 
rharmiiy  youth. 

%  AMiarThyestee,trhaii«lt9Mb7AlMai 
(Hygin.  Fab.  88,  244,  246  ;  others  call  hin  a  s« 
of  Broteat).  He  was  married  to  Clytaemnesm 
befe«e  Agamemnon  (Pant.  ii.  22.  §  4X  and  u  aud 
by  some  to  have  been  killed  by  Agaraenuxm. 
(Pans.  ii.  18.  §2.  comfwIiL &  |4) 
was  shown  at  Argok 
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^ic't  A  MB  of  ABmhkn  tnd  NiobCi  (Apollod. 

Ofif  A'NTALUS,  the  name  of  the  geneml  who 
li  aeaeded  Vimttiiu  and  who  thorUj  afterwanU 
ok  t»  GN|iib  Ho  h  irihi  tmtmmt  1y 
i^.ioros  (AppUn,  /Tup.  75}  OM.  ML  am. 
■  ae  u.  p.  624,  ed.  Weta.) 
liR  TANTA'SIUSk  dain  1^^  CMBm  fcl  Ao 
to  «aofSalk.  iMtmUCk^T^CUmi,  p,9i, 
OreUL) 

i^rTANU'SII,  people  of  property  pnwcribed  by 

Ja.    (Q.  Cic.      Pet.  Com$.  2.) 
Br- FANU  SIUS  GE  MINUS.  rGximniiL] 
i-sTANYOXARCES.  L^^mkRdis.] 
4S^A'PHIUS  (Td^ioj).  a  son  of  PoeeiJon  and 
B  .tppothog,  was  ihe  fether  of  Pterelaus.    He  led  a 
-  r  lony  to  Tapho««  and  called  the  iuhabitanu  Tele- 
^MM.   (ApeOod.  H.  4.  §  5.)  [L.&] 

TAPPO,  VALE'RIUS.  1.  L.  Valkrh-s 
w  Arro,  pcaetor  b.  &  182,  obtained  Sicily  ai  his 
^.nvvinefc  Ho  m  OM  of  *•  trfnvfai  te  Ke. 
gfiO  for  aettling  new  crvlonists  at  Placentia  and 
'  lenona  in  northom  Italy.  (Lir.  uzr.  10,  20, 
zn&M.) 

2.  C  Valbiuur  Tappo,  trihune  of  the  pleba, 
c.  188,  propoeed  that  the  aofiiage  ihoold  be 
pTCQ  to  the  Formiani,  Fondaoi  and  Aipinates. 
.^Liv.  xxiriii.  36.) 

TA'PPULUS,  VI'LLIUS.  1.  L.  VxLUua 
.  Ia fvvLv% plebeian aedile,  b. c.  21 3.  (Lir.  xxt. 2.) 

2.  P.  VlUKM  TAWOLOa,  plebeian  aedile,  B.  a 
,  ^4,  and  pnetor  b.  c.  203,  with  Sicily  as  his  pm- 
^▼inoew  In  B.  c.  201,  he  was  one  of  the  decemviri 
for  aMigning  some  of  tbo  poblie  land  in  Samniam 
and  Apulia  to  the  Roldiers  who  had  scrred  under 
P.  Scipio  in  Africa,  and  in  b.  c.  199  ho  was  eooral 
with  L.  Connllw  LmIoIm.  la  Mi  ua— lAlp 

he  had  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Phil^ 
in  Maoedonia,  bat  ho  performed  nothing  of  in^ 
ruHiiMt  In  Urn  Mowing  year  fco  ami  as 
lef^mtDs  under  his  suoceeew  T.Quintius  Flunininus, 
ond  on  the  oonquest  of  PhiUp  in  b.  c.  196,  be  was 
•BO  of  the  ten  appointed  by  the 

•BDate  to  detennino  with  Flamininus  upon  the  con- 
ditions of  the  peace.  After  concluding  the  peace 
with  Philip,  Tappulus  and  one  of  his  colleagues 
went  on  a  mission  to  AntioohBa  in  Ada.  In.  b.  a 
193  he  was  a^iiii  sent  to  Antiochns,  and  in  the 
f«^owing  year  was  also  one  of  the  ambassadors 
•«>t  to  GteoM.  (Lir.  zzix.  38,  zxz.  1,  xzzL 
4,  49,  xxxii.  3,  6,  28,  xxxiiL  24,  40, 
uxir.  69,  zzx?.  13—16,  23,  39.) 

3*  L.  Ynum  Tsmum,  jmitat  »  a  199, 
obtained  artmb  1  Mi  fWfliMh  (Lh;nL49, 
«ai.  1.)  

TAHACUBL  JfiMMHomJ 

TARANTUS,  a  nickname  bestowed  on  Cara- 
after  hia  death,  from  a  gladiator  of  diminn> 
wvo  Malare  and  repitlriTe  aipect  It  ii  first  men- 
tinti.Mi  by  Dion  Cassias  in  the  lunth  diapter  of  hie 
^^ty-eighth  book,  and  in  the  subsequent  por- 
weni  of  his  hiitory  he  uniformly  designates  the  aon 
•f    V.  rus  by  thil  appellation.  [W.  R.] 

TAKAS  {Tdpas\  a  son  of  Poseidon  by  a  nymph, 
v  Mid  to  hare  trayened  the  sea  from  the  promon- 
^'*^y  of  Taenaram  to  the  south  of  Ildy,  liOBgon  a 
dolphin,  and  to  have  founded  Tarentnm  in  Italy 
(Paas.  X.  10.  g  4,  13.  8  6),  whore  he  was  wor- 
>I^PP«d  aa  a  heio.   (SliD*kHp.m)  [L.8.] 

TARATIA,  CAIA,  a  Vost.-il  Virgin,  who  is 
to  haro  gra  the  ounpua  libcrinua  to  the  | 


Roman  people,  and  to  whom,  on  that  tt^uhU 
a  statue  was  erected.  (Hin.  H. N.  xxzir.  0.a  11.^ 

TARAXIPPUS  (Ta/>d{i»iroj),wasthenameof  a 
nrtictthHT  ifot  ia  the  raoo-coone  at  Olympia,  where 
■iHw  msB  iMSBBw  ui^iimMiM  onpei* 

8titinn  wna  not  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this  pheno- 
menon, lor  some  laid  that  on  that  qwt  Olenios  or 
Ubbmb  hai  bflOB  aWn  by  CteatM,  or  boMMo  It 
was  the  burial-plaoe  of  Myrtilua  (who  had  fright- 
ened the  boneoof  Oenomatu),  AJcathous,  or  Peiops. 
Puisuiiaa,  howvfoc,  comaden  Taimzippua  to  be  a 
Bumame  of  Poseidon  Hippinsw  On  tbo  ImImb  of 
Corinth,  Glancu»,  the  son  of  Sisyphns,  was  be- 
Uered  to  b<!  a  Turaxippua.  (Paus.  tL  20.  §  8,&c.; 
comp.  X.  37.  §  4.)  [L.  8.] 

TARCHE'SITTS,  an  architectural  writer,  whom 
Vitrurius  mentions  as  one  of  those  who  maintained 
that  thBfRfvtinB  «f  IteOiBeiB  oi^  ««n«B- 
suitnble  to  temples.  He  attributes  the  same 
opinion  to  Pphm^  and  Hetmogenes.  (VitniT.  ir. 
&|l>.  (P.&] 

TARCHETirS  (Tapx-fnios),  a  mythical  king 
of  Albo,  wlio  in  some  tiaditions  ia  coanocted  witii 
tko  fcBndoiB  of  RooMk  Qboo  b  phaDw  waa  loeii 
rising  al)OTe  one  of  his  flocks.  In  compliance  with 
an  oracle  he  ordered  one  of  his  daughters  to  ap* 
{vooch  the  phallus  ;  hot  iho  amt  one  of  her  maid 
serrants,  who  became  pregnant,  and  gave  birth  to 
the  twins  Romulus  and  Remus.  Tarehetias  caused 
them  to  be  exposed,  bat  they  were  suckled  by  a 
she- wolf  and  hHi|^  Bp  hy  a  shepherd,  and  when 
thcv  had  grown  up  to  manhood  they  dethroned 
Tjifchetius.    (Plut,  Romul.  2.)  [L.  S.J 

TARCHON.  [TYRRHBNim.] 

TARCONnrMOTUS  {raiH(orSt/urm)^  tht 
kiqg  of  Cilicia,  fought  on  Pompey*i  lido  ifainst 
Gbanr,  in  ■>  &  4^  tal  vbb  fndniod  %y  OiMar, 

and  allowed  to  retain  his  dominions.  After  the 
death  of  Caesar  he  joined  C.  Cmins,  and  sub- 
sequently espoMoi  the  Mm  of  Antony  againat 
Octarian.  He  was  kiUed  in  a  i^a-iight  in  &  c.  81^ 
while  fighting  trader  Soeius  against  ILAgr^ipB. 
His  name  ia  vaiioariy  written  in  the  aneieBt  an- 
tbors,  but  we  learn  from  «>ins  that  Tarcondimotui 
is  the  correct  form  (Dion  Cass.  xli.  63,  xlvii.  2fi, 
L  14  ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  676  ;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  xv.  1  ; 
Flor.  ir.  2.  §  5  ;  Pint.  AM.  61.)  The  sons  of  Tar- 
condimotus  deserted  Antony  after  the  battle  of 
Actium,  and  united  tbemselvei  to  Octarian  ;  bat 
PUIopator,  who  had  inccoedad  Ml  fiither,  waa  do* 
prived  by  OetaTian  of  tho  part  of  Cappadocian 
Ponttts,  whiek  bo  held.  Ia       30,  however,  Taiw 


all  the  possessions  of  his  father,  with  the  excepticm 
of  a  £bw  daoea  on  the  ooBiL  (IMon  Cam  ti.  2, 7. 


mm  ov  ^MeomuaufTu*, 

TAROITAUS  (TVy^Tooj),  a  wn  of  Zcm  by  a 
danghter  of  BoijathanMy  wat  betterod  tohaihB 
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oMMlor  «f  dl  ftythiMw,  ijamiL  It. 
5)  £L.aj 

TA'RIUS  RUFUa  rRuyu.] 

TARPA,  8P.  ]fAmU8»  «m  engaged  by 

poinp 'iiiB  to  select  the  plays  that  were  acted  at  hU 
nme*  exhibited  in  B.  c.  55  (Cic.  ad  Fanu  viL  l)» 
Tup*  wae  lOnwIw  employed  by  Auguitoi  aa  • 
dramatic  censor.  (Hor.  S<^n.  i.  10.  3^  An  £Mt 
384  ;  Weichert,  Poet.  LaL  p.  334.) 

TARPEIA,  the  daughter  of  Sp.  Tamina,  <ha 
ymmw  ef  the  Roman  citadel  on  thft  aatumian 
BiD«  afteriTOrds  called  the  Cnpitnline,  was  tempted 
by  the  gold  on  the  Sabine  bracelets  and  collars  to 
open  a  gate  of  the  fortress  to  T.  Tatiai  and  his 
Sabines.  As  they  entered,  they  threw  npon  her 
their  shields,  and  thus  cituhed  her  to  death.  She 
buried  on  th*  UB»  and  ber  memory  was  pre- 
red  by  the  nrtme  of  the  Tarpeian  rock,  which 
given  to  a  part  of  the  Cwpitoline  (Liv.  L  11 ; 
«imp.  Dionys.  il  M»  40).  Nielmhr  rdilea  dMt  • 
legend  still  exists  at  Rome  whicli  relates  that  the 
filk  Tarpeia  ever  sita  in  the  heart  of  the  bill, 
cof«ed  with  gold  and  jewebi  and  baaid  by  a 
apeU  (//trf.  of  Rome,  vol.  i,  p.  230).  Varro  {L.  L. 
T.  41,  ed.  M'uUer)  describes  her  as  a  Vestal  Virgin ; 
but  Plutarch  relate*  (iVum.  10)  that  Tarpeia  wa* 
tha  name  of  one  of  ila  fw  V«alri%  vkovtia  tot 

appointi'il  by  Nnma. 

TAiii'KlA  GENS,  occurs  only  in  the  kingly 
and  the  early  republican  fflriad.  We  read  of  a  Sp. 
Tivrpciii?,  who  was  the  i^overnor  of  the  Roman 
citadel  under  Romulus,  and  whoee  daughter  be- 
trayed it  to  the  Sabines  [Tarpha],  aM  «f  a  Sp. 
Tarpeius  Montinus  Capitolinns,  who  was  consul  in 
B.  c  454  with  A.  Atecsina  Varaa  Fontinalie.  £Ca- 

TARQUINIA.  [TARQuiNirs] 
TARQUrNIUS,  the  name  of  a  fiumlj  in  earlv 
Rflran  iirtory,  to  wUdi  the  flftb  ana  levwtt 

kings  of  Rome  belonged.  The  table  on  the  following 
page  repceaenta  the  (pimkgj  (d  tha  fiunilj  ao- 
conling  to  Livy. 

The  hfd  of  the  Tarquins  ran  as  follows.  The 
Tarquins  were  of  Greek  extraction.  Demaratus, 
their  ancestor,  belonged  to  the  noble  ^mily  of  the 
Bacchiadae  at  Corinth,  and  fled  final  Ul  natife 
city  when  the  power  of  his  order  was  overthrown 
by  Cypselus.  He  settled  at  Tarquinii  in  Etruria, 
wliMe  be  bad  maeantile  connections,  fereoameroe 
bad  nnt  been  considered  disreputable  among  the 
Corinthian  noblea.  He  brought  great  wealth  with 
Uv,  and  it  arid  to  hava  been  aceempaaied  Iqr  tba 
p.iintcr  Cloophantua,  and  by  Euchcir  and  Enu'ram- 
moii  masters  of  the  plastic  arts,  and  likewise  to 
oBva  IntnsaBed  among  the  EtTOMaas  iba  knair- 
ledge  of  alphabetical  writing.  (Plin.  //.  M  xxxv. 
6.  a.  43 ;  Tac.  Amm,  zL  14.)  Ue  married  an 
Elniaoaa  wifa,  by  wliom  be  bad  two  sobs,  Loeamo 
and  Anmi.  The  latter  died  in  the  lifetime  of  bis 
,  having  his  wife  pregnant ;  but  as  Dema- 
ignorant  of  this  circumstance,  he  be- 
queathed all  his  property  to  Lucomo,  and  died 
himself  shortly  afterwards.*  But,  although  Lu- 
cumo  was  thus  one  of  the  most  wealthy  persons  at 
Itoquinii,  and  had  married  Taaaqofl,  wbo  belonged 
In  a  family  of  the  highest  rank,  he  was  excluded, 

•  It  b  niated  bj  Sbaba  (viii  p.  878)  that 

Demaratus  became  the  nilcr  of  Tarquinii,  but  this 
atocy  is  opposed  to  all  other  tniditi<m%  and  should 
be  rejected* 


to 
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aa  •  alHBgar,  frsas  all  power  ■ 

state.    Discontented   with  thin 
and  uiffed  on  by  hia  wi£e,  he 
Tarquimi  and  lOBMnra  ta  Pujawy 
sen  had  more  chance  of  obtainis; 
aooocdioi^jr  sat  out  for 
witb  fabi  wife,  and  aoempaaiad  by 
foll')\v.'rs.    When  they  bad  reached 
and  were  already  witluii  aigbt  of 
aeixed  his  cap,  and  after  catryii^ 
height  placed  it  again  upon  bia 
who  wan  skilled  in  the  Etruscan  s 
bade  her  hu^boud  hope  for  the  lti£ 
this  omen*   Bar  piedictiona  were 
The  stranger  was  received  with 
and  his  followers  were  admitted 
Roman  citizens.    He  took  the  ans 
quinius,  to  which  T,ivy  adds  Priscn*. 
bis  couiBge,  and  his  wisdom,  gamed 
both  arAMnaMaidai  and  of  iIm 

former  appointed  him  piiardian  of  Kaas 
and,  when  he  died,  the  senate  and 
nimously  elected  Tawfuigina  to  iSbm 

The  reign  of  Tarquiriiua  \\-a«  i1  i  1 1  ii  tgm 
^eat  exploits  in  war,  and  bj  great  woHfca  k. 
The  bistoty  of  bis  wan  b  rdated  way  d^str^ 
by  LitT  and  DionysiusL   According  to  cfar  * 
writer  he  waged  war  with  the  I.atir<<«  arii  * 
with  great  success.    He  first  destroyed  zh^ 
town  of  Apiolae,  which  belonged  ta  tke  aa  ■ 
and  subsequently  took  the  I^tin  towns  of  Cac 
Crtistumerium,  Medullia,  Amchola, 
niculum,  and  Nomentum.  Bat  bia 
exploit  was  the  defeat  of  the  Sabin*^a.  wi' 
advanced  up  to  the  very  gate*  of  Hubcl  I- 
wwaattotdiivanbadcaftera  teibiM  anas 
but  were  subsequently  overthrown  wit*5  _-mC 
upon  the  AniO|  and  compeiied  to  sae  liar  J* 
They  eeded  to  Iba  Ranana  tba  town  fTOiAa 
wht  re  Tarquinius  placed  a  ptrong^  garr*'--  - 
command  of  which  he  entrusted  to  Egrrina,  iif 
of  bis  deceasad  bralber  Arona,  whA,  widt  n  | 
family,  took  the  surname  of  CollMtinaiL  \ 
traditions  are  connected  with  thia  war.    Th^  k  -3^  >  ^ 
son,  a  youth  of  fourteen,  slew  a  foe  with  L^'  ■'■ 
hand,  and  received  aa  a  reward  a  gol^n  balls 
a  robe  bordered  with  purple  ;  and  these  rcioaart 
in  aft^  times  the  omrnnents  and  dress  of  yoatin' ' 
noble  lank.    In  this  war,  also,  Tartpdaiat  ■  n^ 
to  have  vowed  the  building  of  the  CapitdL  \ 

\at^  says  nothing  more  respectky  tfcanM^  / 
tbis  kmf,  Mt  Dionyriaa  vriatea  at  gnat  k^r^l* 
wars  with  the  Etruscans.    According  to  the  1*^^ 
writer  five  of  the  great  £tnisGaa  cities  aeot  saf^' 
aoea  ta  tbe  Latba,  wbSeb  pravad  ineAecasl ;  n^ 
subsequently  all  the  twelve  cities  united  ther  fia* 
against  Rome,  bat  were  oreroome  by  Tarqnioia 
and  compelled  to  aelndt  ta  bia  anthtority. 
are  further  stated  to  have  done  hnmi^M  to^bis  ^\ 
presenting  him  with  a  golden  crown,  aa  iiaj 
throne  and  sceptre,  a  purple  tunic  and  lobe  f^tf*' 
with  gold,  ana  atbsr  badges  of  kingly  power, 
as  the  Etmscans  used  when  their  tw.Ivo  dc« 
chose  a  common  chief  in  war.  (Dionys.  ia  oii,*!** 
61.)    Thus,  according  to  this  story,  Tafaian 
ruled  over  the  Latins,  Sabines,  and  Etni»ors  ' 
well  as  Romans ;  bat  no  Latin  writer  mecu>^ 
this  war  witb  tin  Btratcam^  witli  the  excefiddo  ^ 
Flonis  (i.  5),  and  the  compiler  of  the  triompb^ 
Faxti.    Cicero  ((ie  Rep.  iL  30)  and  Stnibo  (r.  > 
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.  thii  wnr  is  not  mentioned  bv  Dionvsiui,  and 
•pferred  by  Liry  (i.  65)  to  Torquiniu*  Superbus. 
AJthoagh  th«  w&a  of  TkrquiniuB  wen  or  great 
ebrity,  the  important  work*  which  he  expcnted 
peace  have  made  hU  iianie  still  more  fainuua. 
aoy  ti  these  works  art*  ascribed  in  some  stories 
the  spcond  Tarquinius,  but  almost  all  tmditions 
%f  ;rec  iu  aaaiguing  to  the  elder  Tarquiniiu  the  erec- 
of  the  vMt  iiwmilqr  which  the  bw«r  parto  of 
•^-  le  city  wore  dminrd,  and  which  still  roniaiii,  with 
T  P  ot  a  itooe  diaulaced,  to  bear  witneu  to  bis  power 
wwlth.  (8oo  Diti,  o/Antiq.  art  Cloaea.}  Tho 
'■  'Jay  by  which  the  Tiber  is  banked,  and  thrniitih 
r..  vhich  the  lever  opens  into  it,  must  clearljr  have 
I' Men  axccttled  at  Iho  MM  tm  and  inqr 
if^mkfy  aacribcd  to  (te  «ld«r  Tarqiiiiihia. 


The  auBO  king  is  also  said  in  some  traditions  to 
:s'lava  hid  oot  the  Circas  Maximus  in  the  TaUey 
uvhick  had  been  redeemed  from  water  by  the 
.■«*wprs,and  also  to  have  instituted  the  Great  or 
KoDiaii  fiames,  which  were  henceforth  performed 
-  iaihe  C  ircus.    1^  Forum,  with  its  porticoes  and 
rows  of  shofta,  was  also  hia  work,  and  he  likewise 
U-gtin  to  surround  the  city  with  a  stone  wall,  a 
work  which  was  finished  by  his  successor  Servius 
Tulliiig.  The  buildiiip  of  the  Capitolinc  temple  is 
moreover  attributed  to  the  eider  Tarquiuius,  though 
notl  taditioaa  aicribo  ikb  irack  to  Ua  Mimad 
Mlly  the  vow  to  the  father. 

Tarqainiua  also  made  some  changes  in  the  oonstt- 
tatSon  of  tbe  tiaia  H«  addad  a  1inidi«d  new 

raeiiibers  to  the  senate,  ulia  were  called  f/^itreK 
mimrum  ffentium^  to  distinguish  them  from  tho  old 
•enatorSf'who  were  now  called  palm  wujfntm 
gentium.  He  wished  to  add  to  the  three  centuries 
of  eqoites  established  by  Romulus  three  new  cen- 
turies, and  to  call  them  after  himself  and  two  of 
his  friends.  His  plaa  was  Opposed  by  the  augur 
Attiu  Navius,  who  pave  a  convincing  proof  that 
the  gods  were  opposed  to  his  purpose.  [iS  AVius.] 
Acooidmgly  ba  gava  np  his  design  o£  aalabfiihittg 
nfw  centuries,  but  to  each  of  the  former  centuries 
he  assDCwted  another  under  the  some  name,  so  that 
hcneoMi  thafa  wan  the  ftm  nd  Meood  Ramnes, 
Titles,  and  Lucerei.  He  increaiid  tiNMOilMffof 
Vaatal  Virgios  from  Sam  to  «iz> 
Toi»  m. 


Tarqninins  had  reipned  thirty-eight  years,  when 
he  was  assassinated  by  the  contrivance  of  the  sons 
of  AacM  MMteik  Thtj  kad  long  wished  to  taka 
vt-neeance  upon  him  on  account  of  their  being  de- 
prived of  the  throne,  and  now  fearing  lest  he  should 
secure  the  succession  to  Uiai»lll-hiw  SenrmsTd- 
lius,  they  hired  two  countrymen,  who,  feijrnin?  to 
have  a  quarrel,  came  before  the  king  to  have  their 
dispute  decidod  ;  and  whik  ko  waalbleBiBg  to  tiw 
cnmplaiiit  ofone.  the  other  ijave  bim  a  diadlv  wound 
with  his  axe.  But  the  sons  of  Ataicius  did  not  sa* 
cm  tlw  laiiaidaf  didr  odtaM,  fiw  Smioi  TdUai* 

with  tha  atoirtaiMa  af  Tanaqnil,  succeeded  to  the 
vacant  tluttM.  Tvqainiaa  kit  two  aons  and  two 
daughtariL  Rittwoa8ea,L.TniqdidBaaiid  AreaL 

were  BubM>qoentIy  married  to  the  two  daughters  oi 
Servius  TuUius.  One  of  his  daaghters  was  mar- 
ried to  Servius  Tullius,  aad  theotharto  M.  Bmtust 
by  whom  she  became  the  mother  cS  dM  OsMntad 
L.  Brutus  tho  first  consul  at  Rome.  The  princi- 
pal authorities  for  the  life  of  Tarquinius  Priscus  lire 
Livy  (L  34— 41 ),  Dionysiua  Cni*  73^  if.  ])b 
and  Cicero  (</<•  Rrp.  iii.  20.). 

The  life  of  Servius  Tullius  is  given  under  Ti;i<- 
LiuR.  There  it  is  rehrtad  how  ha  waa  mordend, 
after  a  reign  of  fnrty-four  years,  by  his  »on-in-hlw» 
L.  Tarquinius,  who  had  been  uiged  on  by  hia 
wiekad  wife  to  aommb  tha  dnadfcl  daad.  Tha 
Roman  writers  represent  the  younger  Tarquinius 
as  a  crual  and  tyrannical  monarch,  and  the  fiut 
of  hia  being  tiia  hut  king  of  Rona  hn  daahtiait 

contrilmtrd  imt  a  little  to  blacken  bis  chara(  t<T. 
The  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  thetUunaiia 
b  ahawn  hj  his  suiMuaa  of  Superhos. 

L.  Tarquinius  Supxrbus  commenced  his  reign 
without  any  of  the  f<«ms  of  election.  He  neired 
the  kingdom  as  a  recovered  inheritance,  and  did 
not  wait  to  be  eUctod  hj  the  senate  or  tha 
people,  or  to  receive  the  imperium  from  the  curiae. 
One  of  the  first  nets  of  his  reign  was  to  abolish 
all  the  privileges  which  bad  been  ctmCeRod  upon 
the  p1fl)t-iatH  liy  Senius  since  the  patricians 
had  asaistc-d  him  in  obtaining  the  kingdom,  lio 
forbade  the  meetings  of  the  tnbea,  and  repealed  tha 
laws  wiiich  had  mrifrrrod  civil  equality  upon  the 
plebeians,  and  which  had  abaliahad  the  right  of 
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ttSmag  the  person  of  a  debtor.  He  also  compelled 
the  poor  to  work  at  miaerabie  wages  upon  his  mag- 
nificent bdWingi,  md  tfM  hardbiUpt  which  th^ 
suffered  were  so  j;r«':it  iliat  many  put  an  end  to  their 
lives.  But  he  did  not  confine  his  o^pressiotu  to 
tiie  poor.  All  the  wmlBri  and  prtndm  whom 
he  mistnisti'd,  or  whnsi«  wt  alth  he  cAvotod,  were 
put  to  death  or  driven  into  exile.  The  vacant 
placeo  in  tho  Miwte  wtn  not  fin«d  up.  and  thit 
body  was  scarcely  over  consulted  hy  him.  IT'' 
sommnded  himself  by  a  body<guud,  by  means  of 
whidi  he  ww  enabled  to  do  what  he  Hked.  Bat, 
although  a  tyrant  at  home,  he  raised  the  state  to 
great  influence  and  power  among  the  surrounding 
nations,  partly  by  his  alliances  and  partly  by  bis 
conqoests.  He  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
Octavius  Mami'.ius  of  Tusciilam,  the  most  power- 
ful of  the  Latin  chiefs,  ami  by  his  means  he  ac- 
quired great  inflamce  in  Latiom.  Under  his  sway 
Koine  boramp  e%Tntually  the  acknowledsjeJ  head 
of  the  Latin  contVdiTacy.  According  to  Cicero  (de 
H'P.  ii.  24)  he  sulnlucd  the  whole  of  Lothni  hf 
force  of  nnns  ;  but  Livy  and  Dionysius  WftmnSt 
his  soDremacy  as  due  to  his  alliances  and  intrigiwa. 
Anj  Latin  chiefs,  like  Tobim  HeidoahMi,  wm  at- 
tanpted  to  resist  him,  were  treated  as  traitors  and 
inunshMl  with  death.  At  the  solemn  meeting  of 
ue  Latfau  at  die  Alhaa  Iffomit,  TwqviBhia  oaeri- 
ficod  the  bull  on  behalf  of  all  the  nlli  i*,  and  distri- 
buted the  flesh  to  the  peonle  of  the  league.  So 
complete  was  die  mkni  or  Ae  Rohmbo  and  the 
Latins  that  tho  soldiers  of  the  two  nations  were 
not  kept  separate,  but  each  maniple  in  the  army 
was  composed  of  both  Romans  and  Latins.  The 
Ilemici  aleo  became  members  of  the  leagtie,  but 
their  troopi  w«m  kept  apart  from  the  Boman  le- 
gions. 

>tn>ngthened  by  thii  Latin  alliance,  and  at  the 
head  of  a  fonnidahle  army,  Tarquinius  turned  his 
arms  against  the  Volscians.  He  took  the  wealthy 
town  or  8aeooa  Pometu^  with  the  spoils  of  which 
be  commenced  the  erection  of  the  Capitol  wh'u-h 
his  father  had  rowed  ;  but  great  as  these  were, 
titMj  were  oeareehr  enflkient  ofen  in  the  fwnda- 
tkms  of  this  macinificent  edifice, and  the  people  were 
baaTily  tiued  to  complete  the  building.  Jn  digging 
in  the  ibimdatloBO,  a  human  head  was  dloeoTered 
beneath  the  earth,  nndecayed  and  trickliiiij  with 
blood  ;  and  Etruscan  soothsayers  expounded  the 
prodigy  as  a  sign  that  Rome  was  destined  to  be- 
come the  head  of  the  world.  In  the  vaults  of  this 
temple  he  deposited  the  Sibylline  books,  which  the 
king  purchased  frntn  a  sibyl  or  prophetess.  She 
had  offered  to  sell  liiiu  nine  books  for  three  hmidred 
piecee  of  gold.  The  king  refused  the  offer  with 
icom.  Thereupon  she  went  away,  and  burned 
three,  and  then  demanded  the  same  price  for  the 
six.  The  king  still  refused.  She  again  went 
away  and  burnt  three  more,  and  still  demanded  the 
•ame  priee  far  die  nmaining  thiea.  Tlieldngnow 
pwehaeed  the  three  book%  and  die  aih^  diaap- 
paared. 

In  Older  fe  eeevie  hb  Tolaefan  conqnests,  Tar- 
muniua  fininded  th  ■  colonies  of  Si^ia  and  Circeii. 
He  was  next  engaged  in  a  war  with  Oabii,  one  of 
the  Latin  cities,  which  refused  to  enter  into  the 
league.  Unable  to  take  the  city  by  force  of  arms, 
Tarquinius  had  recourse  to  stratagem.  His  son, 
Scxtus,  pretending  to  be  ill-treated  by  his  lather, 
and  covered  with  the  bloody  marks  of  stripes,  fled 
to  Oahii*  The  infstnatrd  iT.iiah;»«nt«  intneted 
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him  with  the  command  of  their  troopft,  and  wVrr 
he  had  obtained  the  unlimited  confidence  of  ti^ 
citixens,  he  sent  a  messenger  to  his  fiaiher  to  in- 
quire how  he  should  deliver  the  citv  into  his  hasd^. 
The  king,  who  was  walking  in  his  garden  mbta 
the  messenger  arrived,  made  no  M|^«  Wl  hept 
striking  oflF  the  hend'^  nf  t'le  tallest  poppies  witi 
his  stick.  Sexttu  took  the  hint.  Ue  pat  to  deaxii 
or  banished,  on  fidse  charges,  all  the  iniav  man 
of  tho  place,  and  tb'  n  had  nodiflknl^iB 
linff  it  to  submit  to  his  father. 

IB  die  midst  of  his  prosperity,  Tarqi 
trnuMed  liy  a  strantre  portent.  A  serpent  crav^K 
out  from  the  altar  in  the  royal  palace,  and  ttwei 
on  the  OBtndb  of  the  viedm.  TW  Idnf,  in  tm, 
sent  his  two  sons,  Titos  and  A  runs,  to  ooosoH  ir-i 
oracle  at  I>elphi.  They  wexe  acootnpanied  Ir 
their  coosin,  L.  Junins  BratnSb  One  of  the  sist^ 
of  Tarqviiriiis  had  been  married  to  M.  Brattib  • 
man  of  great  wealth,  who  died,  leaving  two  wst* 
under  age.  Of  these  the  elder  was  kilkd  by 
TmqvhnMi  who  coveted  their  possenions  ;  the 
yomget  escaped  his  brother's  fete  only  by  feijniTf 
idietej.  On  arriving  at  Delphi,  Brotas  propitatird 
the  prieetess  with  the  gift  of  a  golden  stack  in* 
clnci>d  in  a  hollow  staff.  After  executing  the  king^ 
commission,  Titns  and  Amns  asked  the  pnoerm 
who  was  to  twan  at  Rome  aftor  dwir  fcdter.  TW 
piiestess  replied,  whichsoever  should  first  kiv?  h'.t 
mother.  The  princes  agreed  to  keep  the  maaa 
oeent  fiom  Se^uii  who  wae  el  Rome,  md  to  cast 
lou  between  dMnaehea.  Bmtus,  who  lK'tt<>r  un> 
derstood  the  meaning  of  die  orade,  fell,  as  if  by 
chance,  when  they  quitted  the  temple,  and  kijtwd 
the  ewrik^  mother  of  them  all.  The  fell  of  ite 
king  was  also  foreshadowed  by  other  ^ 
it  came  to  pass  in  the  following  way : 

Tarquinius  was  besieging  Ardea,  n  ci^  of  the 
Rutnlians.   The  place  ould  not  be  taken  by  force, 
and  the  Roman  army  lay  encamped  beneath  tiis 
wall;;.    Hero  as  the  king's  OOOai  and  their  eoasm^ 
rar(;iiinius  Collatinus,  the  son  of  Ecvrias,  m-re 
feasting  together,  a  dispute  arose  about  the  virCM 
ofdMirwivee.  Aa  BeUring  wae  demg  m  the  Mi 
they  mounted  their  horses  to  visit  their  hornt «  !  v 
surprize.  They  first  went  to  Rome,  where  thej  sar- 
prised  the  king's  dn lighten  at  •  opleBdid  haaqecl 
They  then  hastened  to  CoIIatia,  and  tl..  ra,  thoaeh 
it  was  late  in  the  nipht,  they  found  Locretia,  tJhe 
wife  of  CbDadnns,  spmning  amid  her  handmaids. 
The  beauty  and  virtue  of  Locretia  had  fintd  the 
erii  passioiis  of  Sextus.    A  few  days  he  irtumrd 
to  Collatia,  where  he  was  hospitably  received  bj 
Lucretia  as  her  husband's  kinsman.    In  the  dnd 
of  night  he  entered  tlu'  chamber  with  a  dra^i 
sword  ;  by  tlircatcnii.g  to  lay  a  slave  with  Lu 
throat  cut  beside  her,  whom  he  woold  preteei 
t  i  !;;ivf  killed  in  order  to  arpnge  her  hii-s*  i-  "'• 
honour,  he  forced  her  to  yield  to  his  wishes.  At 
soon  ae  SeztDB  had  departed,  Locnda 
husband  and  fintber.  ('nllatinns  came,( 

by  L.  Brutus;  Lucretius.  %nth  P.  ~  

atterwaids  gained  the  jgllCieef  P^thBeela.  T%tf 
found  her  in  an  iig^l^f  sorrow.  She  told  tbrn 
what  had  happened,  enjoined  them  to  nvwge  b«c 
dishonour,  and  then  itabhed  hemeV  to  death. 
They  all  swore  to  aveqge  hcr.  Brotos  threw  .  f 
his  assumed  stupidity,  and  placed  himself  at  ir 
head.  They  carried  the  corpse  into  the  maiicft* 
place  of  Collatia.  There  the  people  took  up  i 
and  leaolTod  to  HMBee  the  Tkrgaina.  A ; 
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TARQUimilS. 
mm  iUndtd  tiM  floMnl  fiwMiaB  t» 

UlltMl^  who  wan  Trlhimiu  Celenim,  sum- 
tib»  pnfle,  and  related  the  deed  of  shame. 
Ul  t]»amt  wtn  hifWnnwl  with  the  mm  fadignalSim. 

k  decree  waa  paMed  dcposim;  the  king, and  banish- 
ng  him  aad  hi*  fiunily  from  the  ci^  Bnitns 
tow  mt  out  for  the  taaaj  at  Ardea.  Tvqunuu'« 
oimntitnf  had  hastened  to  Rome,  but  found  the 
^tes  closed  against  him.  Brutus  was  reoeiTed 
viih  joy  at  Ajrdea ;  and  the  army  likewise  re- 
louiiced  thdr  allegiance  to  the  tyrant.  Tarquinina, 
vith  his  two  sons.  Titus  and  Aruns,  took  refuge  at 
J;icre  in  Etruxia.  Sextus  repaired  to  Gabii,  his  own 
»rindfMdi^,  where,  according  to  Liry,  he  was 
ihnrtly  after  murdere<^  by  th(»  tripnds  of  those  whom 
M  had  put  to  death.  Tarquiuius  reigned  twenty -live 
rcan*  Hia  hauiaiuBMBt  waa  placed  in  the  year  of 
.he  citv  244,  or  ii.  r.  510.  (Lir.  i.  49—60; 
Uionya.  ir.  41— 75;  Cic  d»  Hep.  ii.  24, 25.) 

The  naaiBdar  of  the  atory  may  ha  toM  with 
yrt'iiter  brevity.  Th<>  history  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  republic  and  of  the  attempts  of  Tar- 
quinina to  leeofar  Aa  aotwrignU»  Ma  alnady 
been  rdated  in  detail  in  other  artidbai  L.  Biutns 
and  Tarqoinius  C<4latinas  were  the  fiiat  eonmls ; 
bat  the  people  so  hated  the  rery  name  and  lace  of 
the  dethroned  king,  that  CoUatinus  was  obliged  to 
resign  his  office,  and  retire  from  Rome.  P.  Vale- 
rius was  elected  consul  in  his  place.  [Collati- 
Nuii.]  Meantime  amUissadors  came  to  RopM  from 
Tarquinii,  to  which  city  Tarquinius  had  removed 
from  Caere,  demanding  the  restitution  of  his  pri> 
tnto  ptapaitj!.  The  demand  seemed  just  to  the 
tM>nate  and  the  people  ;  but  while  the  ambassadors 
were  making  preparation  for  carrying  away  the 
property,  th^  inM  OMana  ta  eiganiBa  •  coaapi- 
y  aiiioni;  the  yonng Roman  nobles  for  the  n-stor- 


auon  of  the  royal  familj.  The  plot  was  discovered 
by  nwawi  of  n  ahw%aaii  tho  conaul  Bratas  ortoad 

the  execution  «f  Ida  twa  aODBb  irillO  ^'ere  partii'!^  to 
tii«  plot.  Tha  i^jwaBMttt  ta  fjn%  the  property 
was  made  Toid  1^  tiiit  attempt  at  tnaaoo.  The 

royal  goods  were  aWndoned  to  the  people  to  plun- 
der, and  their  landed  estates  were  divided  among 
the  poor,  with  the  exception  of  tha  plain  between 
the  city  and  the  river,  lAldl  was  reserved  for 
public  uses.  This  plain  was  cnnsecatad  to  Alan, 
and  called  the  Campus  .Martius. 

Tarquinius  now  endeavoured  to  recover  the 
throne  by  force  of  amis.  The  people  of  T.irquinii 
and  Veii  espoused  his  cause,  and  marched  against 
BoBM^  Tho  two  consols  advanced  to  meet  them. 
A  hiriody  battle  was  fought,  in  which  Dmtus  and 
Aruns,  the  son  of  Tarquinius,  slew  each  other. 
Both  parttsa  dainoi  thoirietory,  tiO  a  vaiea  was 
"in  the  dta  1  of  iiiv'ht,  prurlaiming  that  the 
had  conquered,  as  the  Etnucaoa  had  lost 
t  MB.  Abnd  tt  tUi,  Ik*  UniBans 
fied,  and  Valerius,  iSb»  MWfifi^  CODhI,  flBtared 
Rome  in  triumph. 
Tarquinius  nest  repaired  ta  Zjb  Famna,  the 

fBwarfial  king  of  Closium,  who  ISumHnt  espoused 
in  cause,  and  marched' a^inst  Room  at  the  head 
ol  a  vast  anny.  The  history  of  this  memorable 
ttpedition,  which  was  Ion:;  preservad  fal  tha  Ro- 
num  lays,  is  n-lated  under  Purskna. 

After  Porw-'iui  quitted  Il*)me,  Tarquinius  took 
refuge  with  his  aon-in>law,  Mamiiius  Octivias  of 
Tu-<  >ilnm.  Under  th*-  irindance  of  the  latter,  the 
Latin  states  espoused  the  cause  of  the_exiled  king, 

Tha 


TARQUINm  071 

WM  MM  by  tha  tatda  «r  <ba  Ua  Ro. 

gillus.  which  was  long  celebrated  in  son;;,  ;n;il  tlio 
description  of  which  in  Livy  reaemblea  one  of  tho 
hatdoa  in  tha  Iliad.  The  Roma  wore  eoei. 

manded  by  the  dictator,  A.  Postumius,  and  by  hia 
lieutenant,  T.  Aebutius,  the  master  of  the  knights; 
the  Ladna  were  headed  by  Tarquinius  and  Oo- 
tavius  Mamiiius.  The  struggle  was  fierce  and 
bloody,  but  the  Latins  at  length  turned  to  flisht. 
Almost  all  the  chiefs  on  either  side  kll  in  the 
conflict,  or  van  grievously  wounded.  Tarquinius 
himself  was  wounded,  but  escaped  with  his  life  ; 
his  son  Sextus  is  said  to  have  fallen  in  tbia 
battle,  though,  according  to  another  tradition,  aawa 
have  already  m  en,  he  is  said  to  have  been  slain 
by  the  inhabitants  of  OabiL  It  was  related  in 
the  old  tradition,  that  tha  Ranana  «aiaad  thia 
battle  by  the  assistance  of  tlj.'  Din<;cnri  (Ca'^t.ir 
and  PoUux)^  who  wwe  seen  charging  the  Latins 
at  tha  haad  «f  Ronan  cavalry,  and  who  aftw> 
wards  carried  to  Rome  the  intelligence  of  the  de- 
feat of  the  Latina.  A  temple  was  built  in  the 
iotvm  on  A*  mot  irfian  they  appeared,  and  their 
festival  was  celebrated  yearly  on  the  Ides  of  Quin- 
tilis  (the  15th  of  July),  the  day  of  the  battle  of 
liegillus,  on  which  all  the  knights  passed  in  solemn 
procession  to  their  temple.  According  to  Idvy  tho 
battle  of  the  Like  Kecillus  waa  fought  in  b.c.  498, 
but  he  says  that  some  of  the  annals  placed  it  in 
B.  c  496,  in  which  year  it  is  ^'iven  vf  Dieoyiiiia 

(vi.  3)  and  in  the  Fasti  Capitolini. 

The  Latms  were  completely  humUed  by  thia 
▼ietory.  Taiqasnaa  Soperbna  had  no  othar  atata 
to  whom  he  c.-u!d  apply  tat  assistance.  He  had 
aLready  survived  all  hia  family ;  and  he  now  fled 
to  Ariataboka  ttCiMWiwIiam  Im  diad  n  wnlehaA 
and  childless  old  man*   (liv.  &  1<->21  %  DiOByi. 

T.  1— Ti  21.) 

In  tha  preeeding  aeooant  wa  have  attOBpted  to 

give  the  story  of  the  Tarquins  as  nearly  as  possiblo 
in  the  words  of  the  ancient  writers.  But  it  is 
hardly  naoaaMry  to  remark  in  the  present  day  that 
this  story  cannot  be  received  as  a  real  history,  or 
to  point  out  the  numerons  inconsiRtenciea  and 
impossibilitiea  in  tho  narrative.  It  nmy  suffice  as 
a  saaplo  to  maSmk  ^  nador  that  the  joa^ 
Tarqtunius  who  was  expelh-d  from  Rome  in  mature 
age,  was  the  son  of  the  king  who  ascended  tha 
throne  107  years  previously  in  the  vigour  of  life; 
and  that  Serviiis  Tullius  who  married  the  daughter 
of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  shortly  before  ho  ascoided 
the  throne,  inmediatdy  af^  hia  aeeaaaion  ia  iSm 
fathf-r  of  two  daughters  whom  he  marries  to  the 
brothers  of  his  own  wife.  It  would  be  a  fruitless 
task  to  andaavaor  ta  anartab  dm  rad  history  of 
the  later  Roman  monarchy  ;  for  althou;;h  thelegand 
has  doubtless  presenrod  somo  £sct«,  yet  we  him  no 
criteria  to  determine  ih»  traa  from  tho  false.  Tha 
story  of  the  Tarquins  has  evidently  been  drawn 
from  the  worlis  of  several  popular  poets,  and  there 
can  be  tittlo  doubt  that  one  at  least  of  the  writers 
must  have  become  aeqvaintad  withOveek  HtanUbm 
from  the  Greek  colonies  in  southern  Italy.  The 
stratf^em  by  which  Tarquinius  obtained  possession 
of  Gabii  is  obviously  taken  from  a  tale  in  Herodotua 
(iii.  l.'>4),  and  similar  cases  niijht  easily  he  multi- 
plied, lience  we  may  account  fur  the  (ireek  origin 
of  thaTlnquins.  There  is,  however,  ona  fiMt  in  tho 
common  tale  wlJch  it  is  impossible  to  disbelieve, 
altbouflh  it  has  been  questioned  by  Niebnhr,  we 
tfcafflfaawu  ctigin  of  thtTkiydnib  Kiabnht 
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980  TAHQIJITIA. 

attempta  to  establish  the  Ijatin  origin  of  Tarquiiiiu^ 
hj  wtrenl  contiderations.  lie  ranuka  that  we 
read  of  aTarqninia  e<'ns  ;  that  the  «iimnnio  Pn»-uf 
of  tbe  elder  Tarquiiim»  was  a  rejisukir  Latin  suniame, 
vAidifleeon  in  tbe  Aunilr  of  the  Senrilii  and  many 
others;  and  lastly.  tl:nt  the  \viff>  of  the  elder  Tar- 
qoinius  was  called  in  one  tradiuoo,  not  Tanaquil, 
wt  Odft  Citdlii,  ft  MBM  wliidi  nmj  be  Uaeed  to 
Caeailus,  the  mytliic  fiMinder  of  Praencste.  Then** 
aigumenta,  bovever,  have  not  much  weifibt,  and 
Mrtaialy  are  inwiBciwit  to  nAite  tiM  tmTfctwltjr 

received  belief  of  .inti  iiiity  in  the  Ktnisian  ori^n 
of  tbe  Tar^ains,  wbicb  i«»  morBover,  coniirmed  by 
tka  0E«l  udiiteetaiil  mSaUiun  fa  tte 
tine  sf  the  hnt  P*— tn  kinga,  work*  to  which  no 
8ebine  or  Latin  town  could  lay  claim,  and  which 
«t  that  time  could  have  been  accompUtbed  by  tbe 
Btnwcana  alone.  Moreover  tlie  tndhion  which 
connects  Tarqainin*  with  the  Lucert»«,  the  third 
ancient  lioman  tribe,  again  points  to  Rtruria ;  for 
dtheogh  Nidbnhr  looks  upon  tbe  Luceres  aa  Uttiu^ 
most  Bubseqtifnt  sflMlars  hr»vp  with  far  more  pro- 
bability supposed  the  third  tribe  to  have  been  of 
Etnuean  oHgin.  (OMMp.  Becker,  Handbmeh  der 
liomifrhrn  Alfrrthvmrr,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  p.  30.)  The 
•tateroent  of  Dionyiius  that  Tarquinius  Friscus 
eenqnewd  the  whew  ef  Bimta,  aad  mn  edtnow- 
ledged  hv  the  twelve  Ktrtisrnn  cities  as  their  ruler, 
to  whom  tbey  paid  homage,  must  certainly  be 
rejected,  when  w  leeelket  the  ameB  ettent  ei  the 
Roman  dominions  nnfler  the  prt-cedin-.;  kincr,  Jnid 
the  greet  power  and  extensive  territory  of  tbe 
Etnucens  at  that  time.  It  ie  fiv  men  prohaUe 
that  Rome  was  conquered  by  the  Etruscans,  and 
that  the  epoch  of  the  Tarquins  represents  an 
Etruscan  rule  at  Rome.  This  is  the  opinion  of 
K.  O.  MOUar.  He  supposes  that  the  town  of 
Tarqninii  was  at  this  time  at  the  hcnd  of  Etruria, 
and  that  tbe  twelve  Etruscan  cities  did  homage  to 
the  laler  of  TnqoiBiL  He  further  supposes  that 
Rome  R«  well  as  a  part  of  Latium  acknowledged 
tbe  supremacy  of  Tarquinii ;  and  that  as  Home 
«ae  the  moat  important  of  the  ponomions  ef  Ta^ 
qiiii  ii  towards  the  sniitb,  it  was  fortified  and 
euhu^ged.  and  thus  became  a  onat  and  Hoahsbing 
city.  Vbmf  Tarqnfarfaa  noUee  would  Mrtwnslty 
tike  lip  their  abode  at  Ranie,  and  nii.>  of  thnn 
might  bave  been  entrusted  by  Tarquinii  with  tbe 
pwefMMnI  of  Aa  aity*  MsOrf  howefrar  thmhe 
that  L.  TarqtdaiM  is  not  the  real  name  of  the 
Etruscan  raler,  hot  that  Ludos  it  tbe  Latinized 
fMm  of  Lneomo,  and  tiiat  Tarqiiinioa  merely 
indicates  his  origin  from  Tarqninii.  Accoiding  to 
Mtiller  the  banishment  of  the  Tarquins  was  not  an 
isolated  event  conhned  to  Home,  but  was  connected 


the  foil  ofthacltyefTuqaiiiii,whidiloetat 
that  time  its  supremncv  over  the  other  Etruscan 
cities.   (MUUer,  EtrmJcer,  vol  i  pi.  118,  Ac) 
TARQUrNIUS.    1.  P.  TABOOnam,  tcOime 

of  the  plehs  with  Livius  Drusiis,  B.  c  91,  sup- 
ported the  latter  in  tbe  laws  wbicb  be  proposed. 
<J.  Obaeq.c  114.) 

2.  L.  Tauqii  vius,  one  of  Catiline's  conspirators, 
turned  informer,  and  accused  M.  Cnaaua  of  being 
privy  to  the  eonsptrKv.   (Sail  OaL  48.) 

TARQUITIA  GKNS,  was  of  patrician  rank, 
Md  of  great  antiquity,  but  only  one  member 
of  it  ia  mentioned,  namely  L.  TarqvMaa  Fheeu, 
who  wae  magister  equitom  to  the  dictator  Cindn- 
natas  in  b.  c  458  [Flac  ci  s].  Tbe  other  Tar- 
qoitii  whose  names  occur  towards  the  end  of  tho 


TATIANUS. 

republic,  cnn  scarcely  be  regarded  aa  mon^lff t  of 
th<'  patrician  pens. 

TAHgillTII^S.  1.  A  Roman  writer,  wS, 
translate  from  the  Etruscan  a  work  enuded  0»- 
tentarimm  7)mmm.  (PKn.  H.  M  in  CM.  AMc 
lib.  ii. ;  Macrob.  Sat.  iii.  7  ;  Serv.  W  Vtry,  Ed.  h. 
43  ;  Feetus,  n.  274,  ed.  MUUer ;  Mellec^  ^trwdm^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  S8.) 

2.  L.  Takquitii's.  mentioned  hjf  CSmw  bk  &c 
60.  iCicadAtLri.ii.il.} 

9.  TAnQmniTi^  oeeam  «df  on  coina,  af 
which  a  specimen  is  annexed.  Tko  Arene 
tents  a  woman's  head  with  c.  AHNiva,  and 
iwerse  Victory  in  a  biga,  with  a.  TARauiri.  \ 
similar  com  is  figured  in  VoL  L  p,  180,  with  tbe 
name  of  L.  Fabius  on  tbe  obverse  ;  and  Fxkhel 
supposes  that  Q.  Tarqoitius  and  L.  Fiibiu*  w«m 
the  quaestors  of  C.  Anniusi,  who  fought  in  ^ain 
neninst  Sertonoa  Ok  HCL  82.  (EeUMi*  voi. 


com  or  ^  TAiaomiNL 

TARQUI'TIUS  PR1SCU&  rPwaciM.1 
TARRUNTB^US  PATSRNU&  (Fj 

NU8.] 

TA'RTARUS  (Tdprcyoi),  a  son  of  Aelb«r  and 
Oe,  and  by  hie  mother  Oo  tho  ladier  of  the  Gi. 

gnntes,  Typboeus  and  Echidna.  (Hygin.  Pnwf. 
p.  3,  &c.,  FaL  152;  Hes.  Theoff.  821  ;  ApoU.Ci. 
ii.  1.  §  2.)  In  the  Iliad  Tartarus  ia  a  place  tar  below 
the  earth,  as  far  below  Uadea  aa  Henwi  it  abov« 
the  enrlli,  and  closed  by  iron  t'ntes.  (Hono.  //.  viii, 
13,  4^c.,  4U1  ;  comp.  ilea,  iiicug.  U07.)  Later 
poets  describe  Tartarus  as  tbe  place  in  tlw  Iwtr 
vvorlil  in  wtiich  the  spirits  of  wicked  men  af» 
puiubhed  for  tlieir  crimes,  and  sometimea  thev  wo 
the  name  aa  eynenymena  with  Hadea  or  the  bwtr 


world  in  ffenenl  ;  and  jHiirr  Tofianw  it  nscd  fsr 
Pluto.  (VaL  Flacc  iv.  258.)  £U&] 

TARU'TIUS  PIRIUA'NnB.  fFfunairra.) 

T.^SGETIUS,  was  of  a  noble  family  amuo); 
the  Camutetfe  and  wae  made  king  of  bis  peopk;  by 
Caesar,  hot  ma  maminattd  in  the  third  year 
his  reign.    (Caes.  B.  G.  v.  26). 

TAblACfiS.  [SAIUCX.S.] 

TATIA'NITS  (Teruo'df),  a  Christian  writer  of 
the  second  century,  was  han,  aooording  to  his  own 
sUtement  (f/rcU.  ad  ilrnefm^  sub  fin.)  in  Asmyrvi, 
and  was  educated  in  the  religion  and  phi]o»o{^y  of 
the  Greeks,  (ibid.)  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Ijli  tm 
lib.  iii.  c.  xii.  ^  !!1,  e.l  KUitz.  Lips.  iB.'il).  Epi- 
phaniusi,  in  the  iKidy  of  his  work  (i/oeres.  xlvili, 
and  Theodoret  {Hamt.  FaUL  fhaymtfem,  Wk  i 
c.  20),  call  hira  "  the  Syrian,**  or  "  a  Svrian  \r 
raoe;**  but  Epipbanina,  in  another  place  (We. 
Bmm.  IndienL  ad  Hhi  L  veL  aX  tta««d  hy 

Joannes  Damasccmis  (/).  UntraSk  apod  Coteler. 
EooU*.  Grace.  Mommm.  voL  L  p^  292).  taya  he  was 
sMeeopotamiaa;  a  etmement  which  ia  adopted  by 
Cave  aiul  -^nme  other  modems.  Tatim'e  own  ai^ 
thority  would  of  course  be  decisive,  were  it  not  f-rr 
the  vaguentee  with  which  the  namea  Assy  ria  ituA 
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TATIANUS. 
SjiiR  m  md  by  the  ndMito  I  Immr,  «B  AInk 

jt  mo»t  probable  that  1»y  **  the  land  of  the  Ah- 

r'  uu"  {ip  T§  rSv  'Affirvplwy  y^)  Taliaa  mcaas 
oovntry  Mit  of  the  Tigris  ;  but  Ut  mode  of 
«spnMion  aflbrds  ioiiie  ground  to  think  that 
though  bora  in  the  land  of  Aasyria,  he  was  not 
of  Assyrian  race ;  and  hia  name  baa  some  ap- 
pearance of  bebg  Roman.  He  appears  to  have 
followed  the  profession  of  n  sophist,  or  teacher 
of  rhetoric  ;  and  he  was  perliaps  u  loacbcr  of  phi- 
loaophy  also  (oomp.  Tatian.  (Jrai.  ad  Grace,  c.  ii. 
and  Ivi. ;  Euaeb.  H.  E.  iv.  16  ;  Hieron.  De  Viru 
JUuMr.  e.  2!^  i  Theodoret.  /.  c.)«  thoagh  Valesius 
iNt/L  im  BimA,  t «)  contends  earnestly  agunst  the 
supposition.  He  certainly  acquired  a  considerable 
Jmowledge  of  Greek  iiteiatute.  He  travelled  over 
mny  ooMtriMi,  nd  appei  to  htfo  been  engaged 
in  a  variety  of  jporsnits  (t/x'''*'*  *ai  iirtvoitus 
iq/Ktiffyras  voAAotf,  OruL  ad  Grace,  e.  Iri.)  until, 
at  iMt,  ho  ooM  to  Rome.  He  had  probably  im- 
Libed  the  doctrines  of  thf  Platonic  philosophy 
(comp.  OraL  ad  Grace  c  xiz.  and  Worth's  note 
«B  ieo.\  but  he  waa  diaaatiafied  with  dw  hoDownooi 
<^  the  profiMiona  of  the  philosophers  of  his  day,  and 
disgusted  with  the  cruelty  and  impurity  of  the  wor- 
ahip  both  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  (Oral  ad  Gnuc 
cc  xim — jdvL)  f  and  hia  mind  was  anxioualy  longing 
for  somethini;  more  ennoblin<;.  wh»*n  he  met  with  the 
Scripturefl  of  the  Uld  Testaiiu'tit.  By  tin-  perusal 
of  these,  his  cODWWion  to  Christianity  was  effected. 
"Whether  bis  connection  with  Justin  Martyr,  of 
whom,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Ireuaeus 
(Adtt,  Bmm,  fib.  L  a  81),  EpiphonfaiB  {Omts. 

xlvi),  Jerome  (I.  r.),  Philantrins  {De  ffacrrs.  c.  4B), 
and  Theodoret  {Lc)^  be  was  the  bearer  or  disciple, 
vao  pwTiooa  to  hit  eoatonioB  or  nbeequent  to  it, 
Si  net  dear. 

JMng  Joitia^  Ufa,  Tatian  remained  in  con> 
noelfan  imh  die  Oadiolie  dnndi ;  bat  after  Jaatin'a 

tltath  he  embract'ii  vii-ws  of  aCmoHtic  chanictor, 
with  which  probably  the  notions  imbibed  daring  hl$ 
caily  leaidence  in  the  Eaat  diapoaed  him  to  sympa- 
thize. Whether  he  had  been  preTiooslyreatimined  by 
the  influence  of  Justin  from  embracing  those  views, 
ia  not  clear,  though  Irenaeus,  Jerome,  and  Epipha- 
aiM  MMi  to  intimate  tint  he  had.  He  appears  to 
kWd  mnainod  for  a  time  after  Justin's  death  in 
comimmion  with  the  church.  Tillcmont  thinks  that 
•fter  Justin's  death  many  of  his  disciples, among  thctn 
Rhodon  [Hhodon]  placed  themselves  under  Tatian 's 
inatmction  ;  but  though  Rhodon  himself  (apud 
Boaeb.  H.  R  t.  IB)  atatce  that  ho  wao  a  disciple 
of  Tatian,  it  does  not  follow  that  this  was  after 
Jttitin*f  death.  Like  Juatin,  Tatian  engaged  in 
flontmenioa  widi  dio  phOooophen  of  hio  day,  at- 
tacking them  on  the  corruptions  of  heath.cni'^m, 
and  neintiqg  oat  the  ao^ehohty  of  the  Jewish 
and  Chilitini  fdli^oBa.  Ho  wao  bfdved  in  a 
dispute  with  the  Cynic  Crescens  [Crkmens], 
whom  he  charge*  with  having  plotted  his  death,  as 
well  as  Uiat  of  Justin.    [Justinus,  No.  I.] 

Hia  embracmg,  at  leaat  hia  aToira]  of  hia  here- 
tical opuiiona,  waa  apparently  not  very  long  after 
Justin'a  death,  otherwise  we  cannot  account  for 
Ao  general  impression  that  he  had  been  kept  from 
beresy  by  Justin's  influence.  He  does  not  appear 
to  have  broached  his  obnoxious  seutimentA  at 
Rome.  According  to  Epiphanius,  he  iMnKBed  into 
the  East,  and  there  imhibi'd  and  promulgated 
tbem.  The  statement  of  Kpiphanius  (/.c;),fol- 
l»«id  hj  Jotephia  [Jonniiil,  No,  12]  in  hia 
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ITifpo  M  ■eshVvin,  timt  diey  waia  bnaAad  ia  Moao> 

pataiiii;L,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  Tatian  aettled 
in  that  piovinca  {  bat  when  ho  UafSbm  ilatao  that 
tii^  wan  ottbnMid  by  aomo  poi  aoiio  at  Antiocb« 

the  capital  of  Syria,  and  spread  from  thence  into 
Cilida  and  Piaidia,  we  canuot  determine  whether 
this  was  throogh  the  personal  exertions  and  teach- 
ing of  Tatian,  or  whether  through  some  of  hia  di»* 
ciplea.  We  have  no  further  account  of  him  ;  and 
neither  the  time  nor  place  of  his  death  is  kuowu. 
In  fiut,  tfto  dmaology  of  hia  wfaolo  Hfi  ii  «»* 
certain  ;  we  only  know  that  he  was  contemporaij 
with  Justin,  and  was  at  Hfune  before  and  at  tm 
time  of  that  martyr's  death,  the  date  of  which,  aa 
we  have  shown  elsewhere  [Jcstinus,  No.  1],  is  by 
no  means  determined,  but  may  bo  picobably  fixed 
in  or  near  A^it,  ]6tf  or  1(I7. 

The  followers  of  Tatian  constituted  a  ioeti  do> 
signated  from  him  TatianL  (Epiphan.  ^ofrmdn.; 
Augustin.  Ham*,  zxr.)  Tney  appear  to  haro 
been  neiuly  id*Mitical  with  the  Encratitae  (the 
name  ia  Tariously  written  'EYK/Mrrcls,  Irenaeus, 
Bmrm.  lib.  i  e.  80,  'IrfKpartrai^  Epiphan. 
Haeres.  xlvii. ;  or 'Eyirpcmiral,  Clem.  Alex.  Strotn, 
lib.  i.  c.  15,  Paedagog.  lib.  iL  c  2)  and  with  the 
Severiani,  who  derived  their  name  from  Severua,  a 
oontanporary  of  Tatian.  [Severts,  Gnek,  litf 
rary  and  ecclesiastical,  No.  3.]  The*c  sects  were 
also  known  by  the  name  of  'T5poiro/xi(rTaTo»,  **  Hy- 
dro parastatae,"  or  **  Offerers  of  water,"  from  their 
use  of  water  in  the  Eucharist  From  this  last 
peculiarity  they  were  called  by  some  of  the  liatin 
fathers  (Angoatb  J7aaf«».  Izit.  ;  PhiUMtrina,  Bamm. 
Ixxvii.)  "  Aquarii."  Tillemont  has  collected  a 
number  of  other  names  which  he  auppoaea  to  hare 
been  given  then.  Tho  teneta  of  the  Tatian!  and 
Encratitae  and  Sevrririni.  whether  these  names  de- 
note one  sect,  or  di&reut,  but  kindred  aecta,  par* 
took  of  tho  naad  chatactor  of  tho  Gaootie  body  to 
which  they  Wlonged.  Tatian  bold  tho  doctrine 
of  Aeooa,  which  he  ia  said  to  have  derived  from 
Valentinnaor  Bfamon  (Phikrtrius,  ^aensazlnii.), 
and  to  have  given  furtbw  dtvriopment  to  it.  He 
distinguished  the  Demiurgus,  the  Creator  of  the 
world  and  giver  of  the  Mosaic  law,  from  the  Su* 
prano  and  Benignant  God,  from  whom  the  Gospel 
came.  Fpi[>hanius  (a  not  very  tnistworthy  autho- 
rity), ascribes  to  the  Severiani  the  Wlief  that  be- 
side ^e  Supreme  IWing  there  was  '*  a  great  ruler 
of  the  powers"  named  ']a\da€au)$  "  laldahaoth," 
or  ia€av6y  ^  Sabaoth  "  (an  obvious  corruption  of 
the  Jehovah-Sabaoth  of  the  Jewish  Scriptueo)^ 
of  whom  6  Aia^oXoT,  the  devil,"  was  the  son ; 
and  that  the  devil,  being  by  the  Supreme  God  cast 
doiwB  to  tho  mnk  in  wo  ibna  of  a  aerpent,  pro- 
duced  the  vine,  the  tendrils  of  which  indicaitd 
their  origin  by  their  aerpent-like  form:  they 
aacfibed  alao  to  the  deril  the  fttmation  of  woman, 
and  of  the  lower  part  of  the  man.  The  "  nikr  of 
the  powoa,"  laldabaoth,  ia  apparently  the  Demi* 
urgua  of  Tatian ;  bat  bow  fiur  the  other  qriniono 
described  wore  held  by  him  ia  not  clear ;  it  is, 
however,  remarkable  that  he  and  hit  followera 
abstained  from  wine  and  animal  food,  and  con- 
demned marriage.  But  what  eapodally  ahocked 
the  piety  and  charity  of  the  Catholics  was  Tatian 'a 
ailirmiog  the  damnation  of  Adam,  a  **  blasphemy  '* 
which  ii  aaid  to  have  originalea  with  mm,  and 
drew  upon  him  especial  odium. 

The  sects  of  the  Tatiani  and  Severiani  are  said 
by  EpiphaniM  to  have  boeo  mmAf  attinct  ia  Ua 
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time :  but  tliU  can  hardlv  mean  mora  than  that  the 
moMt  had  gone  Into  «na»;  iter  tira  Bn<wtitM» 

whom  we  take  tn  have  been  8u1)st.nntial!y  the 
•aine^  were  still  numeruus  in  Pisidia,  the  Torrid 
Phry^  (rp  KcKou/tcVrj),  and  other  dJibieli  of 
Asia  Minor. 

Tatian  is  taid  to  hare  nj/bded.  some  of  St. 
Plnil*fe  Epiatlee  (Hieronym.  i^vSem.  Cbmment. 
w  Titum),  but  to  hare  received  others.  He  also 
leceired,  but  not  without  matilation,  the  four  Gos- 
pels. (Irenaeot,  I.  e.  and  c.  31  ;  Clem.  Alex.  /.  c. 
and  Froffmeuta  Propheticor.  selecta,  Cm  38  ;  Origen, 
DeOrationr,  p.  77,  ed.  Oxford  ;  Hieronvm./Je  I'iris 
JUuMtr.  c  17,  alibi;  Epiphanius,  Augustin,  Philas- 
lldhn»ft  ea.;  I^Rrtnllian,  or  raUier  hia  anonymous 
continnator.  A?  Praescnyt.  Ihirrcttmr.  c.5*2;  Theo- 
doreL  Haeretic.  FabuL  Compemi.  lib.  L  c.  20 ;  Chrtm. 
FawAaU,  pi  260,  ed.  Pnil»  486,  ed.  Bonn ;  comp. 
Neander,  Church  Ili^^i  n;  (hy  Rose),  toI.  ii.  p.  109.) 

Tatiaa  was  a  voluminous  writer.  Eosebius  speaks 
of  him  in  one  place  (^.JSLhr.  16)  n** leering  nany 
memorials  of  him«ielf  in  his  writings  and  in 
another  place  (//.  E.  it.  29)  he  says,  ^  be  left  a 
great  mnnber  ef  writmgi,  of  which  the  most  cele- 
brated is  his  Discourse  to  Hie  Greeks.'^  Jerome  also 
atates  {De  Vvris  lUmtr.  c  17)  that  he  wrote  a 
ooontless  nnmber  of  Tolnmra**  (infinita  vdnmina) ; 
of  which,  however,  even  then,  the  aboTO^nentioned 
discourse  was  the  only  one  extant,  at  least  so  far  as 
Jerome  was  informed.  The  Diatesmron  was,  how- 
over,  still  in  existence,  though  Jerome  does  not 
mention  it,  eith  -r  hwause  he  did  not  rf;.'rir<l  it  as 
an  orisiual  work,  but  only  an  arrangement  of  Uie 
Ooeptttt  or  periiaps  because  its  existence  was  not 
known  to  hnn.    The  other  works  of  Tntian  wore 

Srobably  either  such  as  the  early  Christians  were 
tile  intemled  in,  or  were  lo  nplele  vidk  Ao 

wild  speculations  of  his  lat^r  years,  as  never  to 
lare  had  any  circulation  in  the  orthodox  portion  of 

^ho  cIlBWll. 

Tlie  Ilpir'EXATji'a?,  Oraft'o  mircrms  Graccos,as 
the  title  u  ooounonly  though  inoomctly  rendered 
(wo  bdlevoHAoiddM  aermgaw),fi  1^  octant, 
and  h  a  remonstrance  addressed  to  the  Gredce  on 
their  repugnance  to,  and  contempt  for,  the  opinions 
of  foreigners.  Jerome  (De  Viris  lUust.  c.  17)  and 
Bafinns  translate  the  title  Contra  GetUes  ;  but  the 
contents  of  the  work  show  that  'EXXij^oi  is  not 
used  as  equivalent  to "^flKTj,  "Gentiles"  (a  usage 
no  doubt  suflicicntly  common),  but  in  its  pro])or  sig- 
nification of '^Greeks"  as  distinguished  from  Bdp- 
€apoi,  Foreigners."  This  is  clear  from  the  opening 
MDtsnflO  of  the  work,  Mii  inbv  ^i\4xOfKos  Smrt- 
9t(T6(  vphs  Toiis  fiap€dpovs^  Z  (wtptt  'EAATjvfs, 
fiifii  ^ori^ifTt  vols  roinw  S6yfiari,  Be  not 
qnile  beotOe,  O  Gnelct,inyoiir  dispoohiontowanli 
foreigners,  and  do  not  regard  their  opinions  unfa- 
Toumbly."  Ue  then  proceeds  to  show  that  they 
fdie  Oreekt)  bad  derived  tlwir  own  tungeo  ftom 
ne  very  foreigners  whom  they  despised,  borrowing 
from  Telmessus  the  art  of  divination  from  dreams, 
astrology  from  the  Carians,  augnry  firom  the  flight 
of  budtfimm  the  ancient  Phry  gian!  tad  lanrina, 
the  practice  of  sacrifice  from  Cyprus,  astronomy 
from  Bahvlon,  magic  from  Persia,  geometry  from 
Egypt,  and  alphabolie  writing  from  Flioenliai,  9k. 
(c.  1,  2.)  He  rakes  together  the  cunrnt  chanres 
of  folly  against  their  philoeophers,  and  ot  wicked- 
ness agamil  tiieb  kooea.  (c.  3 — 6.)  He  unfolds 
his  views  of  the  Supreme  IJcing  (c.  6,  7),  of  the 
Logos  (c  7,  8),  the  xesunectioa  (c  9,  IQ),  of  the 
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freedom  of  the  will,  both  of  men  and  angelo  (c  10), 
ndoftbolUI(e.ll>.  He  tben  ocpoaeo  the  AOho 
and  crimes  ascribed  t  >  the  dirinities  of  the  Grer4 
in  the  nq^Hilar  theology  (c.  IS— >17),  and  ooemni 
wMi  nen  tlio  pvrer  nflMB^f  mm  llw  wmvi^  cie* 

vated  views  of  the  unireneiM  of  God,  and  of  t 
divine  administration,  nidsbbo bad leooived  (e.  17, 
foil.).   Throoghottt  Ao  woric  bo  pomiea  »  oBoaar 

strain  of  argtmient,  eiamining  the  metaphTwea  and 

theology  of  his  opponents,  pointing  oat  the  mxv^ 
riority  of  the  religion  of  the  Jewish  and  Ckristjaa 
Scriptures,  and  insisting  on  the  saperkr  omfei^Mty 
of  Moses,  the  oldest  Jewish  writer,  whfn  compart^ 
with  Homer,  the  oldest  Greek  writer.  J  t  h.t»  t-^v  n 
a  subject  of  dispute  with  the  learned,  how  far  tlus 
work  of  Tatian  shows  indications  of  those  k«ret)csl 
views,  the  development  of  which  afterwaids  en- 
tailed npon  him  so  modi  odhna.  Biwfcor,  m  bb 

Historia  Critica  PhilosnjJihie,  endeavours  to  show 
that  Tatian's  philosophy,  even  while  be  waa  ac- 
eonnted  orAodox,  was  gneroosly  etmnpted  tho 
inti  nnixture  of  Cabbalistic,  Gnostic,  and  Nee> 
Platonic  notions :  on  the  other  hand,  Lai^  (/fw- 
fario  Jbywafciw,  toL  L  pw  22S,  9Le.\  B«U  (Dcfrxi. 
P%L  Nicaen.  sect.  iii.  c  6),  and  Ceillier  (A 
Saerh,  vol  iil  p.  127X  contend  for  hie  orthodoxy. 
Certainly  some  of  his  senttments  are  of  •  Tery  fimcif  ol 
character,  and  his  speculations  very  remote  from  th-.- 
simplicity  of  Christian  truth,  but  he  wask,  when  be 
wrote  this  work,  fiir  from  holding  the  characteristic 
doctrinea  of  Oneetidsm,  such  as  tiie  etomity  and 
evi!  nature  of  matter,  and  the  alienation  or  hos- 
tility bi-twet;n  the  Supreme  God  and  the  l>eiaiaigfle 
or  Creator. 

The  Greek  text  of  this  remark.able  wo^rk  was 
hrtt  pnbUshed  with  a  Latin  version  by  Coamd 
Oeawi;  widi  Ibo  SmtmHu  ef  Anloaiaa  Min— 

and  Maximus,  and  the  A'l  AnUJycum  of  Th^^Tihi- 
lus  of  Antiocb,  fol.  Zuric.  lo4t>.  The  L^tin  versioo 
eftheio  works  by  Gesner,  was  pohfiriMd  wpMlety, 
and  that  of  Tatian  was  frequently  ref»int«d  in  tit? 
snccessive  editions  of  the  BiUiotkeea  Fatrum  of 
De  k  Bigne,  Paris,  1575,  1589,  1610,  Cologne, 
1618,  Lyon,  1677,  and  also  in  the  Ale/la  FatrWB 
of  Francis  Rous,  8vo.  London,  1650,  pp.  6P,  ic.  : 
and  both  liio  Latin  version  of  Gesner,  and  tho  ori- 
ginal Greek,  but  varying  from  Gesner's  text,  are 
given  in  the  Ort)iodf>.ro(/raj}ha  of  Hcroldns,  foL 
Basel,         (Cave  speaks  of  a  previous  editioB  in 
A.D.  1351),  and  in  the  J  wc/nrtaiwof  Dnmewa  (ftwtta 
Le  Due),  fol.  Paris,  1  fi"24.  They  were  published  al-^o 
with  the  writings  of  Justin  Martyr,  AtbeoMoos, 
TboopMlnt,  and  HenMiM^  Pkik,  16U  ad  1696, 
and  Colf^ne  (or  rather  Wittenberg),  1686.  THe 
last  edition  had  the  notes  of  KortholL  Cave  speaks 
of  n  edition  of  *Muk  fa  foSo,  Fuie,  1618,  bat 
Fabricius  does  not  notice  it  P>ut  the  most  valaabi? 
edition  was  that  of  William  Worth,  archdeacun  at 
Woreestff,  8vo.  Oxford,  1700,  wUcb  contained, 
besides  a  revised  Greek  text  of  TiUian,  and  ef  the 
Jrritio  GetttUium  Phtlosop/iontm  of  Hermexa*, 
Latin  versioub  of  Tatian  by  Gesner,  and  of  Henums 
by  Seller,  the  entire  notes  of  Oesner,  Docaeo^ 
Kortholt,  and  others,  and  some  ^-ahuible  Dts»rta- 
tinufn.    The  OnUio  ad  Gmras  was  also  given  by 
Prudontius  Maran,  in  his  (the  Him  diftine)  edilina 
of  Justin  Martvr,  fol  Paris,  174.?,  in  the  first  yoL 
of  Galhuid's  BiiUoUteca  FatnuH,  fol  Venice, 
and  fa  the  third  rol.  of  the  Samehnm  Pmnm 

O/H-ra  Pofnnint,  ovr».  WurzbuTg,  1777. 

Ui the  other  wockf  <d  Xatiaa oiiljr  aiew  fr^gww *f 
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■TO  pwwmJ :  indaed  ««  do  nol  Invw  eren  tlie  | 

Xuuncs  of  more  than  a  few  nf  Ins  **  iiifinita  vnlitniinn." 
They  are  as  follows.  1.  Htpl  rov  icora  rht^  Sarr^pa 
mmrmprttrfiov^  De  Petfidkm  WBumftiw  Smvilionm, 
This  is  quoted  by  Clement  of  Alexandrift  (SXrom. 
lib.  iiL  c  12).  It  was  written  aftttr  ha  Ind  be- 
come  hawtiwil.  fcr  the 

in  condemnation  of  matrimonj.  2.  npo€\vu.dTtty 
fiStKmf^  Qfuadkmrnm  LSber^  mentioned  by  Kbodon 
<«pad  JSnaA,  H,B.  t.  13),  but  it  is  not  dear  that 
Tatian  om  eomiiletad  the  work,  or  did  more  than 

form  the  plan  :  it  was  to  be  on  the  difficulties  of  the 
Scriptures.  3.  Hpht  Toi>j  iirwpinvafxivovs  ri  ircp) 
OeoO,  Adcema  eos  qui  fidem  drtrahtmt  rebus  di-  | 
irinis.  This  work  i'.  mentioned  by  T;itian  himM-lf 
in  his  Oraiio  ad  Graecos^  c.  62,  but  iu  terms  which 
render  it  doohtfiil  whether  he  had  then  written  the 
work  or  only  pmjected  it.  4.  Htpi  C"^'^!',  A' 
AmmaUbm,  meutioned  by  Tatian  as  already  writ- 
ten bsr  bin  (ifaL  6  24)l  ft.  HewmteabakaalwtaUs 
lis,  a  work  in  which  ho  had  treated  of  daemons, 
aud  of  the  stete  of  the  soul  after  death  (iU  c.  24 ),  but 
bedeasnolmitSenthetideortheweik.  6.  Ai& 

Ttaardp<M>y,  Dl^ttf.isnron.t.  Hannouut  EvangfUontm. 
Euaebius  mentions  the  work  (tf.  E.  iv.  2ii},  but  in 
aiKh  a  way  as  to  show  that  he  had  not  Men  Hi 
Jerome  does  not  even  WBtian  it  {De  Vir.  IlUutr, 
17),  but  Theodoret  snys  it  was  used  not  only 
by  Tatian more  immediate  followers,  but  by  some 
other  heretics,  and  even  by  the  orthodox;  for  Theo- 
doret himself  collected  above  two  hundred  copies 
from  what  he  calls    our  churches*^  (reus  vop'  ^ftu 
JmXv^y*  apparently  the  churoMi  <f  hi*  ewn 
diocese,  in  exchaniro  for  which  he  gave  or  procured 
for  them  copies  ot  the  four  gospels.    According  to 
banu  net  enlf  the  genealogies,  hat  all  the  parts 
v,hich  reco£rniz'*d  the  drMi^nt  of  Jesus  from  David 
were  omitted*  so  that  the  compilation  was  evidently 
ande  after  Tatin  had  heeeme  benlieal,  and  en  a 
principle  consistent  with  his  heretical  sentimetit^. 
The  woric  has  perished.    There  is  extant  an  //ior- 
amna  Bvangdun  in  Latioi  tzandated  by  Victor, 
Inshop  of  Capua,  a  writer     the  middle  of  the  sixth 
centur)',  from  a  Greek  mauuscript,  which  did  not 
contain  any  author's  name.   Victor  sought  to  dis- 
oorer  the  author,  and  after  weighing  and  rejecting 
the  claims  of  Annnoiiiii<5  of  A  [-■xatidria  to  be  so 
conudered,  ascribed  it  to  Tuluiii.    There  js  also 
extant  an  ancient  Tudesqoe  or  German  version 
(versio  Theoti?c.n)  of  this  I/ftrmonia.    The  Latin 
-version  was  published  under  the  name  of  Tatian  in 
ibe  OrOeioinffrapia  ofHenMnt  ioL  Baael,  1555, 
and  of  Orynaeu«,foL  Basel,  I5€9,aad  in  successive 
editions  of  the  JiMiUheea  Patnm  of  De  k  Bigne, 
frL  Fnk,  IftTft,  1589, 1010, 1654,  md  Cologne, 
If]  18.    But  as  thi»  n<inmmta,  which  i<)  in  the 
words  of  the  aaczed  wxiteiib  Mrtidna  the  fM>M- 
logies,  ckMm  ^Bieoeefed  tint  It  bad  been  tneor^ 
rectly  ascribed  to  Tatian  ;  and  in  the  Lyon  edi- 
tion of  the  DiUioiheca  Patrum^  fol.  1677,  and  in 
the  Bibliotkeea  Patrum  of  Oalland,  foL  Venice, 
1 765,  Abl,  il  appoan  under  the  name  of  Anmonhia, 
tn  whom  most  critics,  but  not  all,  now  ascribe  it. 
[A-MMoMus  i^AicAs.]    The  ancient  German  ver- 
sion was  publihiioil.  but  in  an  incomplete  bm,\ltf 
Palthenius,  4tn.  ( iru  fswald,  1706,  and  more  fully, 
but  still  £sr  from  completely,  in  the  TAemurus  An* 
tfijeftahiw  TtefeNKunMaerSehihfliVftL  tJb^  1728, 
vol,  it  p.  67,  &c.    Some  supplementary  portions 
are  given  by  Uees,  in  the  liiUioth,  der  IJeU.  G'et- 
Ml%pMtkpift48-«70.  AMtelAtiBliir- 
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wpefir, le called, bat whiA  lain  fcet a eondoiaed 

narrative  of  the  History  of  Jesus  Christ,  arranped 
chronologically  tmder  the  three  years  to  which,  as  the 
wiitar  «ip|MMed,the  pahUe  nduilij  of  die  Chrlenr 
extended,  was  published  in  the  Aficroprt  -.btjlicon^ 
fol.  Basel,  1550,  in  the  two  cdationa  of  the  Otika- 
domffrapka^  and  fa  die  aoaeanive  editions  of  the 
BibliotAeea  PtUrum  of  De  la  Bigne.  In  nearly  all 
these  it  is  given  under  the  name  of  Ammonias, 
but  it  appears  in  the  edition  of  the  liiUiotiuea, 
Lyoo,  l(i77,  undtf  that  of  Tatian,  to  whom  soma 
critics  have  bem  disposed  to  ascribe  it.  Kven  Cave 
at  one  time  held  that  opinion,  though  he  afterwards 
nMMMed  it;  and  the  cautious  and  judicious  Lard- 
ner  was  stmrply  inclined  to  it.  Yet  the  work  is 
by  no  means  such  as  the  description  of  Theodoret 
implies:  and  the  general  opinion  of  critics  is  un- 
favourable to  the  aiithor}.liip  of  Tatian,  t"  wlumi  wo 
can  only  wonder  that  any  should  have  ascribed  it. 
Le  Nourry,  the  edHor  ef  dm  Ljw  MfiMlm»  fa 
his  Dtssfrtatio  in  Tatianum,  justly  I^IMlt  dM  ept 
nion  which  ascribes  it  to  him. 

Roftwa,  fa  Us  Hkhfim  EeeMmHem  (tL  11% 
ascribes  to  Tatian  a  Chrntilcon.  This  statement  ia 
usually  considaed  as  erroneous,  and  is  supposed  to 
Mil  en  iSbm  ■dafaterpretadon  of  a  passage  in  Ease- 
bins  (//.  E.  vi.  13)  ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  author  of  the  Chronicon  Pasfbnle  (/.  c.)and 
Joannes  ^lalalas  call  Tatian  "a  chmnographer," 
and  refer  to  his  notice  of  the  quarrel  of  Peter  and 
Paul  at  Antioch.  Jerome  f ad  Mafjrium,  ep. 
fU,  edit,  vett.;  H/..  ed.  Benedictin.;  70,  cd  Vallarsi) 
s:tys  that  Tatian  had  .pointed  out  that  varioos  here- 
sies had  arisen  from  the  opinions  of  the  heathen 
philosophers  ;  but  he  does  not  say  to  what  work  be 
refers.  BoaeUna  says  that  ioiae  had  chaiged  Ta- 
tian with  comiptinc  certain  pa-safjes  in  the  writini,'^ 
of  the  apostle  Paul,  under  the  plea  of  corrcctii^ 
dMirfaaeeaney  e(coiiBtncdoB;lnt  we  knew  not 
to  what  work  of  Tatian  he  tefaej  ri'T  w..ulJ  the 
charge  imply  more  than  that  be  bad  paiaphrased 
those  passages.  The  aadnt  aatberitiea  lot  thio 
articto  have  been  referred  to  in  the  course  of  it. 
We  subjoin  those  of  modem  date : — Cave,  //ttt. 
IMt.  ad  ann.  172,  voL  L  p.  75,  and  ad  ann.  220 
(8.  V.  Ammomtu),  p.  109,dUi,»  ed.  Oxford,  1740— 
174H  ;  Fabric.  liiU.  Graec.  vol.  vii.  p.  R7,  ^C.  > 
Maraii,  J'raf/atuj  ad  Justini  Afm  tl.'n.^  (J^M  ni,  foL 
Paris,  1742,  pars  iiL  c  10 — 1*2  ;  Le  Nourry  and 
Anon3rm.  D'yferlatioHes^  apud  Worth,  Tatiani 
Opera  ;  Galland,  BibU  Patrum,  Prolegom.  in  toU.  L 
ii.;  Ittighia,  De  mmmbmki$,  eect  S.  e.  M  ;  Til- 
Icroont,  MimoirtSy  vol.  ii.  p.  410,  &c  ;  Mosh(  im, 
Dc  Stlm  Vkridifamor,  <uUe  Qmitautiiu  MawuLta^ 
MMe.  &  9  snvfl.  bd. ;  OodKa,  Ik  Seriptori.  jS»- 
rhsiast.  vol,  i.  col.  209,  &c  ;  Ccillier,  Autcurt 
Sacret,  ToL  iL }  It^us,  De  JJiUiotiem  Pixbrmm, 
pasaun  ;  LafAMB,  (^tdUnlUy^  &c  part  iL  book  i 
ch.  xiii.  xxxvi.  ;  Neander,  Churtik  iBdory,  vol.  ii. 
p.  109,  &c  (Rose's  translation).  [J.  CM.] 

T.  TATIUS,  kins  of  the  Sabinea.  [Romolus.] 

TAU'REA,  JUBEXLIUS,  a  Ounpomaa  of 
high  rank  and  distinguished  bniwry  in  the  second 
Pimic  waTi  He  fought  with  Claudius  Asi  ilus  in 
am^  eomhet  fa  a.  a  216«  and  put  an  end  to  hia 
own  life  on  the  capture  of  Capua  by  the  Romans  in 
B.  c.  21 1.  (Liv.  xxiii.  0,  46,  47t  zxtL  13  ;  comp. 
Cic.  in  Pis.  J 1.) 

TAU'REUS  (Towpcos),  a  tumame  of  Poseidon, 
siven  to  him  either  because  bolls  wen  Mcrificed  to 
MM,  or  hmum  he  wie  thadwdrity  iSbaXmrnmrn 
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pMton  to  bolls  on  tha  m-coHt  (Het.  SeuL  Here 
104;  Em.Od.  WLUiB^adJPimLNem.  vi. 

69.)  [L.S.] 

TAUiaCA  (DBA)  (4  TVwfidl),  » the  Taarias 
godd»'ss,*'  commonly  called  Artemis.  Ht*r  imagf 
WM  beliered  to  have  been  canied  from  Taom  by 
OnalM  nd  Iphigenia,  and  to  taftf*  hma  wuniytd 
to  Brauron,  Sprixta,  or  Aricia.  The  worship  of 
thi*  Turian  goddesi,  who  wat  identified  with 
Artonit  and  Ipbigenia,  ww  cnM  mt  vHh  er* 
ffiaatic  rite*  and  bumnn  sncrificet,  and  Mems  to 
h«T«  bean  Tanr  ancient  in  (Jreeoe.  (Pans.  iiL  16. 
I  6 ;  Herod.  ir.  103  ;  comp.  Artbmu.)  [L.  S.] 
TAURI'NUS,  T.  CAE'SIUS,  a  Roman  poet, 
who  probably  lived  in  the  fourth  century  of  otir 
era,  is  only  known  as  the  author  of  an  eitant 
poem  in  t\venty-thre«  hexameter  linea,  entitled 
Votmn  l-'urtimdt:  It  is  usually  entitled  V'otum 
Fortumu I'ruenettinae  ;  but  although  it  it  extant  at 
praaent  at  Piaeneete  in  the  Palazxo  Baronale,  it 
refer*  to  the  temple  of  Fortuna  in  the  Honian 
forum ;  and  accordiittly  Meyer  haa  correctly  diopi 
tha  addhioii  af  iVawMtfaai  in  «ha  tMa  < 


af  tiM 

MOD.  It  is  prill  t  'd  in  the  I^tin  Anthology  (i. 
Xpb  80,  ad.  Bimnann  and  £p.  622,  ed.  Meyer), 
and  by  WMMdorf  in  Ua  Mtaa  Lalbd  Mimom 

(▼oL  iv.  p.  509,  Ac). 

TAU'RION  {TavpUtp),  a  Macedonian  officer  in 
tiia  aerrioe  of  Antigontta  Dooon,  king  of  Iboe- 
donia,  who  had  risen  to  so  high  a  place  in  the  con- 
fidence of  tliat  monarch  that  the  latter  appointed 
him,  by  his  lost  will,  to  command  the  royal  troops 
in  the  Pcloponncie  during  the  aiaaii^af  Philip  V. 
(Polyb.  iv.  (j,  nr.)  Ill  tliis  position  we  find  him 
in  B.  c.  221,  assisting  the  Achaean  pntctor  Timoxe- 
nus  in  ladadng  the  strong  post  of  Ckrium,  which 
had  been  occupied  by  the  Aetoliunst ;  and  again,  in 
BkC  220,  co-operating  with  Aratus  against  the  in- 
laada  af  Aa  Aatafiaaa,  which  tamunated  in  the 
battle  of  Caphvae  asd  the  destruction  of  Cynaetha, 
(Id.  ir.  6, 10, 19.)  In  &  c.  218,  when  PhUip  in 
yanon  lad  an  amy  into  dia  Pialopannaaa^  wv  onea 
more  find  Taarion  mentioned  m  renderinf^  eflicient 
asalstanca  to  his  youthful  aoTeceign  in  tlia  invaaion 
af  Elii.  So  great  indeed  waa  tba  reputation  and 
influence  which  he  now  enjoycil,  \}.:it  Apelles 
deemed  it  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  furtherance 
of  bis  ambitious  designs,  to  remore  Tanrion  from 
^  important  post  which  he  held,  an  object  which 
be  sought  to  ctTcct  under  the  pretext  of  attaching 
him  more  closely  to  tlie  king's  person.  His  designs 
ware,  however,  detected,  and  Philip  gave  a  fresh 
proof  of  his  confidence  in  Taurion  by  placing  under 
his  command  the  troop*  whose  lidcUty  had  been 
cocnqptod  bj  Laantitts.  (Id.  iv.  80,  87,  v.  27.) 
From  this  time  we  find  him  retainin.,'  the  chief 
dinetion  of  the  war  in  the  Pelononnese,  as  well  as 
laudaring  oAar  inqioitont  aameea:  lima,  in  &  a 
217,  we  find  him  sent,  together  with  Aratu'^.  to 
treat  with  the  Aetolians  at  Naupactus.  lie  had, 
Iwiravar,  already  ^Htpbyad  aooa  Jadawy  of  tba 
Achaean  leader,  and  appears  to  have  done  his  best 
to  inflame  the  growing  enmity  of  Philip  towsirds 
Aratua,  until  he  at  length  lent  his  aid  to  the  young 
kinf  to  WMVa  bia  Conner  firiend  and  counsellor 
bv  means  of  secret  poison,  B. c  214.  (Id.  v.  02, 
93,  103,  viii.  14;  Piut.  Ami.  62.)  The  part 
tokaa  bf  Taurion  in  thia  tnuisaction,  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  his  character^  nnd  it  is  to  him,  in 
conjunctira  with  Demetrius  the  Pboriiui,  that 
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nipting  the  natunU^  fiad  diipariliiio  of 

(Polyb.  ix.  2.3.)  fE.  H.  B  ] 

TAUHIC/NE.  TAURO,  TAUKO'POLuS. 
or  TAUROTOS  (Ta«piA^  Ttefd^  IVn^wdJUi, 

Tat'pctfirdi),  originally  a  dfsignation  of  the-  T.iuriaa 
goddeM^hwUdao  used  as  a  anmaaie  of  Artemis  or 

thf>  Taurian  gnddess.  (Hcsych.  .«.  r.  rM|pMdi)kOL) 
The  name  has  beoi  aiphiined  an  difiiMBt  «a|V 
•ooM  supposing  that  it  toeana  tlia  goddaw  arar* 

»}iippi-d  in  Tauris,  gmng  around  (i.  e.  protecting) 
the  country  of  Tauris,  or  the  goddeaa  to  whooi 
bulla  are  sacrificed  ;  while  othen  explain  it  la 
mean  the  goddess  riding  on  haOi^  dwwn  hj  hJk, 
or  killing  bulls.  Both  explanation?!  seem  to  have  one 
thing  in  common,  nanu  ly,  tliat  the  bull  was  pro- 
bably the  ancient  symbol  of  the  bloody  and  aavaga 
worship  of  the  'i'aurian  divinity.  (Schol.  arf  Sf4. 
Ajuc.  172  ;  Eurip.  Jjthit/.  Tour.  1457  ;  Aliiiiec, 
Orc&otn.  p.  S05,  &c  2d  ed.)  [!*>&) 

TATlUSCrS,  a  Greek  grammarian,  and  a 
disciple  of  Crater  (Sextus  £mpir.  ot^a.  A/a<ikM. 
L948,  P.S68,  ad.nibric.)  TWOnak  aator  af 
this  name,  spoken  of  by  Theophrastns,  must  hava 
been  a  difiimnt  pannn.  (Cic  de  OroL  m.  69.) 

TAURTSCUSk  artiM.  1.  A  aealptar  aTTnilea, 
who,  with  his  brother  Apollonius,  made  the  ct  t^-- 
hrated  T9nFanie$e,  [Apollokiual]  Pliny  also 
BMnttooi  Ua  ilbniMrotftt,  in  the  collectioo  of  Aaiakia 
Pollio.    (//.  iV.  xxxvl  5.  s.  4.  §  10). 

2.  Of  Cyzicus,  a  distingiii<>hed  nilrfr  fhasiT 
(eaeJaior)  whom  Pliny  distiuguibhes  firom  theaibov* 
artist  (/.c)  He  elaavlMta  laeationa  Idto,  in  bia 
list  of  silver-chasers,  as  flnnriiihiqg  Mm  after 
Stratonicus.  (xxxiii.  12.  s.  55.) 

S.  A  paintleiv  —itiaBad  by  Pliny  omoog  likm 
artists  who  were  prtmiv />mrrmt.  His  works  were 
a  JJtscxjiMtiuSf  (Mjfiaemmedm,  i^amtattf  Pat^ftuoes 
repumm  rrp«i$m  w»A  Capmmmt,  Tba  Palywieiia  and 
Capaneus,  it  maybe  pn'sumed,  formed  part«  <  f  ur« 
composition,  lepreaeuting  the  battle  of  the  bevea 
Cbieb  apainat  Tbebea.  (PHn.  i7.  M  xnr.  1 1.  ^ 
40.  §  41*  )  IP.  S.] 

T.AIIIIOCK'PHALUS  (TaupoKc^oAot,  aba 
TavpSKpavos^  Tawpo^^Tttnros,  &c.),  a  annaaa  ef 
Dionysus  in  the  Orphic  mysteries.  (Orph.  Uywai. 
51.  2  ;  oomp.  TAURts.)  It  also  occurs  as  a  sur- 
name of  rivacaand  the  oraan,  who  were  symbolioUly 
representad  IS  ilBlli,  to  indicate  their  fertiliiiitf 
♦•fffct  upon  countries.  (Furip.  Tfhin.  AmJ.  '27 \ 
Ctrtf-t.  MiJH  ;  Aelion,  F. //.  ii.  itii  ;  ilorat.  Chrm. 
iv.  14,  '-Vi.)  [L.&) 

TAl'IlO  POLIS  {Tavp6wo\is).  1.  A  daughter 
of  the  Megarian  Cleson,  who  was  believed,  together 
with  her  sister  Cleso,  to  bava  Iband  and  buried 
liniiy  of  Ino,  which  had  been  washed  as  tlM  aMil 
of  Megara.    (Pans.  i.  42,  in  fia.) 

9.  Aaoo  oflXoiifnaand  AiUaa.  (SchsLad 

Jfyyllon.  RftoJ.  iii.  997.)  I L.  &] 

TAURUS  (TavpoffX  a  bull,  aocais:  1.  as  a 
aanama  of  Dianysus.  (Eurip.  Bmk §18 1  Alba, 
xi.  p.  476;  Pint.  Qmmt,  (hmtk  88; 

Qua.  209.) 

2.  Aoeofdbg  to  some,  another  nanM  for  Taloa. 

(ApoUod.  L  9.  §  26.) 

3.  A  son  of  Nalaos  and  Gbkik.  (ApoUod. 

9.  §9.)  [US.J 
TAURUS,  AMTO^IUS,  a  tribune  of  the 

praetorian  cohorts,  a.  p.  fi9.  (Tac.  /I'ft.  i.  20.) 
TAURUS  B£RV'T1US,  a  Piatonic  phii*- 

f^^l^^^f^       dcindad  Aa  pintgaift  pbAiM|iv 
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•jrainst  Ariatotk.  (fakiifi.  BUL  Gnm,  V)L  iu. 

p.  144.) 

TAURUS.  PACU'VIUS  [Pacuvius,  No.  3.] 
TAURTS.STATI'LIUS.  1.  Statimi  s  Tau- 
RUH,  one  of  the  mu»t  dittinguuhed  of  Octavian's 
gencrnh.  H»  Mue  appean  in  the  Fasti  aa  ccmral 
auffc'Ctua  in  B.  c.  37,  but  he  is  first  mentioned  by 
aucieat  writers  in  the  foUowiog  year  in  the  war 
mgKkatit  Sol  PMnpeina,  in  SicHy.  He  fmimmded 
iUatony's  fleet,  wllich  sailed  from  Tarcntum.  and 
1m  lendend  impoKtaat  lerviGeB  in  the  war.  After 
the  ffight  ef  FdMpdoa  tmm  Sicily,  Tanna  Miled 
over  to  Africa,  which  he  secured  for  Octavian  with- 
oat  difficulty.  In  a.  c.  34  he  received  the  honour 
of  a  triamph  on  aoooant  of  hit  tnooeM  in  Africa 
(Feati  CSapit),  and  in  the  course  of  the  same  year 
he  accompanied  Octavian  to  Dalmatia,  and  was 
left  in  tlie  cuuntry  in  command  of  the  army  when 
Oetayian  returned  to  BflBa  At  the  battle  of  Ac- 
tiuni,in  B.  c.  31,  Taunts  commaiidcd  the  land-forco 
of  Octavian,  which  was  drawn  up  on  the  bhore. 
la  IL  C  2d  he  defeated  the  Cantabri,  Vaccaei,  and 
Astures.  He  was  rait»ed  to  the  consuUhip  in  a  r. 
2ti  i  and  in  &&  16,  when  the  emperor  went  to 
Gad,  the  gefir— eat  «f  the  dty  and  ef  Italy  waa 
left  to  Taurus,  with  tlie  title  of  praefectns  iirbi. 
fAppian,i}.  a  v.  91— Hi),  1U3, 1 05,  luy,  118 ;  Jjion 
Omm.  zHz.  14,  86 ;  Appian,  Jtt.  27 ;  Dion  Cm.  I 
13;  Plut  Anl.  65  ;  Dion  Cass.  li.  20,  liii.  '23,  liv. 
19  ;  Tac  Amu  vL  11 ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  127.)  In 
the  fourth  eonmlahip  of  Augustus,  &  c.  80,  Tanrui 
built  an  amphitheatre  of  stone  at  his  owu  expence, 
and  at  its  opening  exhibited  a  show  of  gladiators ; 
and  the  people  m  return  allowed  him  to  appoint 
MM  of  the  praetors  every  year.  This  amphitheatre 
was  burnt  down  in  the  jrreat  fire  at  Ronv,  in  the 
reign  ot  iSero.  (Dion  (  as-^  li.  "Jii,  Ixii.  Di  ;  Suet. 
Octav.  29;  Tae.^»/'.  iii.  72.) 

There  was  a  Statiliu*  Tannis  who  was  triumvir 
of  the  mint  onder  Augu«tus,aa  we  learn  from  coins, 
hot  whether  he  waa  the  mmb  penaa  as  the  pee-  I 
ceding  cannot  be  determined.  The  annexed  cinn 
has  on  the  obverse  the  legend,  tavrvs  aBOVLva 
pv&cul,  ni  en  the  fmcM^  nma  a  a  a  w  w 
(&khil,v«LT.FSl<.) 


coot  OF  iTATILIUS  TAVRUf* 

2.  T.  Statiuus  TauruSi  probably  son  of 
Vm,  1,  was  eonnl,  a.  a.  11,  mth  M.  Aeaailins 

LepiduK.  (Dion  Cass.  Ivi.  25.) 

8.  T.  STATU.iua  SiaxNNA  Taurls  consul 
A.  Ik  19,  with  1m  Scriboniaa  Liho.  (Dion  Gasa 
Ivii.  15  ;  Ti\c.  Ann.  ii.  1.) 

4.  M.  Statiljus  TAinius  was  conaul  a.  o.  44 
with  L.  Qnintiua  Cris|miaa  Secundna,  sad  aftn^ 
wards  governed  Africa  as  proconsuL  He  possesied 
gnat  wealth,  which  proved  his  ruin.  Agrippina, 
cereting  his  gardens,  got  Tarquitius  Priscus,  who 
had  been  the  legate  of  Taurus  in  Africa,  to  accuse 
the  latter  of  rqx-tun'lni'  and  of  magic.  Taurus  put 
an  end  to  his  own  Ute  before  the  senate  pronotinced 
sentence.  (Om  Is.  1S|  Amt,  idk  69, 
air.  40.) 


TAXiLKa  m 

5.  TAt  RUS  STAmtW  G0»TIII1I%  COMOI  A.  0. 

45.  [CoHVI.NUS.] 

TA'XILES  (Ta{U»7t).  1.  An  Indian  prince  er 
kinp,  who  reigned  over  the  tract  between  the  Iii<1n« 
and  the  Hyda»pe6,at  the  period  of  the  expedition  of 
Alexander,  B.  c.  827.  Hit  rsal  naiaa  was  Mophia, 
or  Omphis,  and  the  Omeks  appear  to  h.ivp  called 
him  Taxiles  or  Tazilaa,  from  this  name  of  his  ca> 
pftal  dty  ct  Tazila,  near  the  modem  Attoek. 
(Diod.  xv\l  Br>;  Curt.  viii.  12.  I.  11.)  He 
appears  to  have  been  on  terms  of  hoetility  with  hie 
neighbov  Ptams,  wh»  held  tiie  tarritonei  cast  of 
the  Hydaspes,  and  il  was  probably  with  a  view  of 
stiengthening  bimedf  against  this  foe,  that  he  sent 
an  embassy  to  Alexander,  while  the  latter  was  yet 
in  Sogdiana,  with  offers  of  aMMtance  and  support. 
On  the  approach  of  the  conqueror  he  h.-i^tpued  to 
meet  him  with  valuable  presents,  and  placed  hiiu- 
self  and  all  his  forces  at  hia  disposal.  Nor  were 
thfie  vain  professions:  he  assistid  Ilophaestinn 
and  Perdiccas  in  constructing  a  bridge  over  the 
In JuB,  supplied  their  troops  with  provisioni,  and 
received  .Alexander  himself,  and  his  whole  army, 
in  his  canitoi  city  of  Taxiia,  with  every  demon- 
stration of  friendship  aad  the  meet  libetal  hmpi- 

tality.  (Arr.  A  nab.  iv.  22,  T.  3,  8  ;  Curt.  viii.  12  ; 
Diod.  xviL  86 ;  Pint.  Ale*.  59,  65 ;  Strab.  xv, 
pb  €98.)  On  the  mhteqoent  adTanee  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian kinp,  Taxiles  accompanied  liini  with  n 
force  of  50UU  men,  and  bore  a  part  in  the  contest 
at  the  passage  of  the  Hydaspee.  After  that  Tictory 
he  was  sent  by  Alexander  in  pursuit  of  Poms,  to 
whom  be  was  charged  to  offer  favourable  terms, 
hot  narrowly  escaped  losing  his  life  at  the  hands 
of  his  old  ensnj.  Sabsecjuently,  however,  the 
two  rivals  were  reconcileii  liv  the  personal  media- 
tion of  Alexander ;  and  Taxiles,  after  having 
contributed  zeshmsly  Is  the  equipment  of  the  fleet 
on  the  Ilyd-ispes,  was  inlnisted  by  the  kinj;  with 
the  government  of  the  whole  territory  betweeu 
that  river  and  the  Indus.  (Arr.  Anah.  t.  8,  lA, 
20  ;  Curt  viii.  14.  §  35,  ix.  3.  §  22).  A  consi- 
derable accession  of  power  was  granted  him  alter' 
tha  dsadi  ef  Philip,  son  of  Mactatas ;  and  he  was 
allowed  to  retain  bis  authority  at  the  d<Mth  of 
Alexander  biniM-ir,  as  well  as  in  the  subsequent 
partition  of  the  provinses  at  Tripendeisos,  a.  o. 
3J1.  (Arr.  a/».  J%4.  p.  72,  a.;  Dexippus,  MJ, 
p.  G4,  b. ;  Diod.  xviii.  3,  39  ;  Justin,  xiii.  4.) 
But  at  a  subsequent  period  we  find  £udemus,  the 
cemBiander  of  tha  llaoedoniaa  troops  in  his  pro- 
^nnca^  posssssing  the  sole  nntlmrity:  whether 
TaxSes  had  been  displaced  hy  force  or  rt-muved 
by  a  natural  death,  we  are  not  informed. 

2.  A  general  in  the  sorvi<  ,'  of  Mithridntes  the 
Gri*at,  and  one  of  tho»e  in  whom  he  reposed  the 
highest  confideaee.  He  is  first  mentioned  in  a  <& 
}lt>,  when  he  was  sent  by  ^Tithrid  ite;*.  with  an 
army  of  not  less  than  110,000  men,  to  Europe,  to 
BMke  hia  way,  diroagh  Unaee  and  lAwedoiua,  to 
the  assistance  of  .Xrchi-laus  in  flreeco.  This  task 
he  successfully  accompUshed,  reduced  Amphipolis^ 
whidi  had  at  first  defied  his  ams,  and  having 
thus  struck  terror  into  the  Macedonians,  advanced 
without  further  opposition,  through  that  country 
and  Thessaly,  into  Phocia.  Hers  he  at  first  kid 
siege  to  Ektca,  but  was  foiled  in  his  attacks,  «id 
relinquished  the  enterpriee,  in  order  to  form  a 
junction  with  Archelaus  in  Boeotia.  This  object 
he  effected ;  but  though  the  two  generals  now 
fomi  thimaaif Si  aft  the  head  ef  a  farmidahU  host, 
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their  combined  forces  were  defeated  by  Sulla  near 
ChaeroneiL,  with  great  slaughter.  (Plut.  SuiL  15, 
16,  1 9  :  ^[emnoa,  3 ;  Pans.  i.  20.  §  6,  is.  40.  |  7, 
X.  'M.  ^  -.)  From  this  time  we  hear  no  more  of 
Taxiles  till  ii.  c.  74,  when  he  commanded  (together 
with  Hermocnite«)  the  great  amiy  with  which 
Mithriilatcs  invaded  Paphlnfonia  ruid  Hithvnia,  in 
the  aatuiun  of  that  year.  During  the  subsequent 
opentioBt  ^  tiBgB  of  Cyskoi,  h«  b  moitioned 
as  giving  the  king  the  most  judicious  advic<'.  (  Ap- 
pian.  Mitkr.  70, 72.)  After  the  defeat  of  the  king 
and  hti  ntrait  into  kit  own  territorial,  wo  i^in 
find  Taxiles  sliarint;  with  Dinphaiitiis  the  actual 
command  of  the  army  which  Mithridatee  oppoeed 
to  Lnenlhs  nenr  GuMin,  b.  a  73,  when  iMt 
skilful  arnin<;cments  for  ii  time  held  the  balance  of 
Bucce&s  doubtful,  and  reduced  the  Roman  general 
to  considerable  straita  for  prorisiona.  At  length, 
iMwerer,  the  campaign  was  terminated  by  a  inud 
rout,  in  which  the  royal  camp  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  (Memnon.  4  ;  comp.  App.  JMUh. 
79—82 :  Plut  Lmeatt.  lA.  17.)  Taxiles  accom- 
panied hh  royal  master  on  his  flight  into  Armenia, 
and  we  subsequently  (b.  c.  69)  fmd  him  mentioned 
■s  praoant  wiUi  TigtiiiM  at  the  great  battle  of  TV 
granocerta,  on  which  occasion  he  in  vain  endea- 
Toured  to  restrain  the  orerweening  confidence  of 
the  Aimenlan  monareli.  (Pint  £«ewt  117.)  This 
is  the  last  time  that  his  name  occurs  in  history. 

S.  A  general  who  commanded  the  auxiliary 
troops  from  dio  Lessv  Annei^  that  joined  the 
amy  of  Pompev  before  the  battle  of  Pharsalia, 
B.  c  48.  (Appian.  D.  C.  ii.  71.)      [E.  H.  R] 

TAY'OETE  {Tafyyhv),  a  daughter  of  Athu 
and  Pleione,  one  of  the  Pleiades,  (Apollod.  iii. 
10.  §  1.)  By  Zeus  she  became  the  mother  of 
Ijacedaemon  (Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  3;  Paua-  iii.  I. 
I  a,  18.  §  7,  20.  §  2)  and  of  Enrotas.  (Steph. 
Byz.  p.  Tath/erov.)  Mount  Tay;retus,  in  La- 
conic, derived  its  name  from  her.  (Scliul.  ad  Kurip. 
Or,  61fti)  Aecording  to  sone  traditions,  Taygete 
nftttod  to  yield  to  the  embraces  of  Zens,  and  in 
order  to  leaue  her  against  him,  Artemis  meta- 
■Mcphosed  her  toto  a  eow.  Tajrgeto  ehowed  her 
giatltodt^  towards  .Artemis  by  di  dicnting  to  her  the 
Ceiynitian  hind  with  jolden  antlers.  (Schol.  ad 
FuuL  OL  fii.  5S.)  some  tnJjtiaw,  moiemrar, 
state  that  by  Tantalus  she  beoHM  the  mother  of 
Pelops.    (Hygin.  Fab.  82.)  [U  S.] 

TERRIIS  (T^Cpof),  a  son  of  Hippocoon,  is  also 
called  Sebrus.  (ApoUod.  IIL  10.  §  5  ;  Pans.  iii. 
15.  §  -  ;  comp.  Hirroronv  ;  DoRrKi'S,)    [L.  S.] 

TECTALUS  and  .ViNGE'LlUN  {TfKrolos  Kcd 
'AttcAIsm'),  early  Greek  statoaEies,  who  are  always 
mentioned  togotlier.  They  were  pupils  of  Dipoenus 
and  Scyllis,  and  instructors  of  Callon  of  Aegina  ; 
and  Hurden  iSb/gf  amat  haTo  flourished  about 
01.  .5R,  B.C.  548.  (Pans.  iL  82.  §  4  ;  Cxr  ion  ; 
DiroRNua.)  They  belong  to  the  latter  port  of  the 
Bo^^aned  Daedaliaa  period.  fDAai>A&v&]  Th» 
only  work  of  theirs,  of  which  we  have  any  notice, 
is  the  celebrated  statue  of  Apollo  at  Deloa,  men- 
tioned by  PenttnhM  (ix.  S3,  f  1.  a  4 :  where  the 
corrupt  word  Atovicrov  is  very  difficult  to  correct : 
M tiller  has  suggested  x/ivv:  see  Schubart  and 
Walx's  note),  and  more  fidly  described  by  Plutarch 
ide  Mum.  14,  p.  1186,  a.)  The  right  hand  of  the 
statue  held  a  bow,  and  in  the  left  hand  were  the 
Graces,  each  holding  an  instrument  of  music,  one 
the  lyre,  another  the  flute,  and  the  third  the  pan- 

^pee  («%yt>.  The  tiaditioii  which  ainbed  the 
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image  to  the  Merope*  in  the  time  of  Hc!nu:1e«,  if 
worth  anything,  must  signify  that  it  waa,  like  otl^ 
wetfcs  of  the  mikf  Greek  artists,  a  cop^  «f  w  aide* 
image  of  unknown  antiquity.    If  so,  we  mav  con- 
jecture that  it  was  of  wood  ;  and  this  talliee  with 
MUller'k  eoRMtioii  arPtaHrfaa,  x^vmS,  which,  if 
the  true  reading,  must  mean  that  the  \mn\:<-  v.  is 
of  wood  gilt.    The  statue  is  also  meatiooed  by 
Athenagoiae,  who  fcrther  aacribea  to  tiw  utiaeB  a 
st-itne  ofArtemis,  but  this  statement  cannot  be 
accepted  on  such  authority.  {Legat,  jvr^  €3kri»L  l-L 
p.  61,  Deehair.)  Then  an  eepiaa  «f  th«  IMisB 
Apollo  on  gems  and  on  Attic  aaittk  (Miiller, 
ArduioL  d.  KmtMt,  §  86,  note.)  [  F.  6.J 

TECMBSSA  (T^iTMifirira),  the  daoghtar  of  the 
Phrygian  king  Teleutas,  whose  tenitary  wm  »> 
vaged  by  the  Greeks  during  a  predatory  excnrsion 
from  Troy.  Tecmessa  was  made  prisoner,  and  was 
given  to  Ajar,  the  son  of  Telumon,  win  Head  aritt 
her  as  his  wife,  and  h:ul  t  v  htr  a  son,  Enrysaces. 
(Soph.  Jjm;  SchoL  (ui  Hum.  IL  i.  138.)    [L.  S.} 

TE'DIUS.  L  Sax.  Tbdius.  a  senator,  who 
carried  the  corpse  of  Clodius  to  Rome,  aft»-r  the 
murder  of  the  latter  by  Milo.  (Ascon.  im  Oic  MiL 
pw  88,  ed.  OfdH) 

2.  Tedius  Afkr,  consul  designatus  nrtler  Aa* 
gtutns,  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  terrified  bj  lha 
thnato  of  tte  emperor.  (Snet  OoAm  S7.) 

8L      Tbdii's  one  of  the  friends  of  Angnstai^ 
nolarieas  for  lus  luxury.  (Tacit.  Amm.  i.  lU.) 

TEOBATBB  (Tc7«i-n7$),  a  son  of  Lycaon,  and 
the  reputed  founder  of  Tegea  in  Arcadia.  (  PaaiL 
viii.  3.  §  1,  45.  §  1.)  He  was  married  to  Maera, 
by  whom  ho  had  two  sons,  Leimon  and  Scephnu. 
(Pans.  viii.  53.  §  1.)  Uis  toah  WM  ahoam  ai 
T.-.  :u  (Pans.  viii.  48.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 

Th'UULA,  P.  LICI'NIUS,  the  author  of  a 
religions  poen^  which  was  snng  by  the  Roman 
virgins  in  B.C.  200.  (Liv.  xxxi.  12.)  Vos>ias 
supposed  that  he  was  the  same  person  as  the  comic 
poet  C.  LMma  latatez,  hat  tlds  is  net  pwhaili. 
[  Imurex,] 

l  EGYKFIUS  (Tc7»y^tX  a  surname  cf 
Apollo,  derived  fiom  ^  town  of  Tegyra  ia 

IJucoti  i,  where,  according  to  some  traditions,  the 
god  had  been  bom.  (Staph.  Bya.  s.  v.  Teyvpa ; 
Pht  iVfo/).  8.)  [L.S.) 

TEGY'RIUS  (Tfyipios),  a  Thradan  king  whs 
received  Eumolpus  and  his  son  Ismama,  and  care 
to  the  former  his  kingdom.  (Apollod.  iiL  15.  ^4; 
comp.  Er.Moi  PI'S.)  [L- 

TEIHE'SIAS  or  TIRK'SIAS  {Tupv^rias),  a 
son  of  Everes  (or  Phorl>as,  Ptolem.  IlfpfuusL  I) 
and  Chariclo,  whence  he  is  gom -times  called  Ew^ 
ptli-ns.  (Callim.  Lav.  Pall.  »1;  The.Knt  J!.x\lr. 
70.)  He  belonged  to  the  ancient  family  of  Udaeos 
at  Thebes,  and  was  one  of  the  most  renowasi 
sooih'ayers  in  all  antiquity.  He  was  blind  btm 
his  seventh  year,  but  lived  to  a  very  old  age.  The 
caanof  his  UiDdneea  wae  heUeved  to  lana  haa 

the  fact  that  he  had  revealed  to  men  thionvlid^ 
according  to  the  will  of  the  gods,  they  ougM  art  to 
Icnow,  or  that  he  had  aeas  Athena  wUto  aho  waa 

bathing,  on  which  occasion  the  goddcs>s  is  s.tld  to 
have  blinded  him,  by  sprinkling  water  into  hi»  fiice. 
Charido  prayed  to  Athena  to  restore  his  sight  to 
him,  but  as  tlie  goddess  was  unable  to  do  this,  dho 
conferred  upon  him  the  power  to  undcntaod  the 
voices  of  the  birdn,  and  gave  him  a  ktixS,  with  the 
help  of  which  he  could  walk  as  safely  as  if  he  had 
hia^yea^hL  ( ApolM.  iiL  8.  |  7  }  Caltaa.  Xa» 
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^mU,  7B,  Ac,  wHii  SpatMrnV  ooIr.)  AnaOartni^ 

dition  Accounts  for  hi:;  MiridnohS  in  the  following 
manner.  Once,  when  on  Mount  Cytbaenm  (others 
Bay  Cyllene),  ht  MW  ft  male  and  a  feoMle  aerpent 
together  ;  he  itrutk  at  them  with  his  st.ifT.  and  as 
he  happen<^  to  kill  the  femalet  b«  bimwif  was 
nietamorpho««d  into  a  wmnan.   8evsn  T«an  latar 
lie  ag:iin  naw  two  tnpentt,  and  now  killing  the 
male,  he  again  became  a  man.    It  was  for  this 
reasou  that  Zeus  and  Hem,  when  they  were  dis- 
fmtiay  aa  la  whether  a  utan  or  a  woman  had 
inore  pnjnrmpnte,  referred  the  mntfcr  to  Tcire- 
aias,  who  could  ju>i<;;e  of  both,  and  deciaied  in 
tkwtm  of  tha  Usertion  of  Zeus  that  wooHn  had 
tnore  eiiioympntH.    Ilcni,  indi^mant  at  the  answer, 
blinded  bim,  but  2^u8gavc  him  the  power  of  pro- 
phecy, aai  gnurtad  him  a  life  which  was  to  last  for 
eeven  or  nine  generations.  (A]»ollod.  I.e.;  Hygin. 
J-uh.  75  i  Ot.  M9t,  iii.  S20,  &c. ;  Taeta.  ad  Lv- 
cph.  682 ;  Ptod.  Mmi.  L  ft.)  Is  tha  mnr  of  tha 

Sfven  against  Thebes,  he  declared  that  Tholx'S 
•faouid  be  Tictocioua,  if  Menoeceus  would  sacrifice 
liimaalf  (Apolfed.  Lc;  Uy^n.  FaL  68);  and 
during  the  war  of  the  Epiconi,  when  the  Thcbans 
had  been  defeated,  he  advised  them  to  commence 
lu-gotiations  of  peace,  and  to  avail  tbemaalvw  af 
the  opportunity  tliat  would  thus  be  afforded  them, 
to  take  toflijrht.    He  himself  fled  with  them  (or, 
jicfi.rding  to  others,  he  was  carried  to  Delphi  as  a 
ciiptive),  but  on  his  way  he  drank  from  the  well 
of  Tilphossii  and  died,   f  A[K>1Iod.  iii.  7.  §  3  ;  Pans, 
ix.  33.  §  1  ;  Uiod.  iv.  6(i.)    His  daughter  Manto 
(or  Daphna)  waa  laiit  by  the  victorious  Argiven  to 
Delphi,  as  a  present  to  Apollo.  (Diod.  /.  <■. ;  Apol- 
kkL  iii.  7.  S  4.)   Another  daughter  of  bis  is  called 
HMloria.  (Pauk  ix.  11.  f  2.)   Bfan  in  the  lower 
•world  Teiresias  was  believed  to  retain  the  powers 
of  perception,  while  the  souls  of  other  mortals  were 
SMmahadba,  and  thm  aho  ho  eoBtimMd  to  naa  hia 
golden  staff.  (Horn.  Cll.  x.  4  02.  xi.  190,  &c.  ;  Ly- 
coph.  Gua.  682  ;  Cic  de  IHo.  i.  40  ;  Pans.  iz.  33. 
§  1.)    His  tomb  waa  shown  hi  tho  ndghhoarhood 
of  the  Tilpfausian  well  near  Thebes  (Pans.  ix.  18. 
§  3,  33.  §  1,  vii.  3.  §  1),  but  also  in  Macedonia 
(Plin.  //.  iV.  xxxvii.  10);  and  the  place  near 
Thebes  where  he  bad  obiamd  the  birds  (oieero- 
aKSnoy)  yvnn  pointed  out  as  a  remarkable  spot  even 
in  later  times.  (Pans.  ix.  l(i.  §  1  ;  Soph.  Of  /.  Tyr. 
4Ml)  Tho  ondo  connoeted  whh  his  tomb  lost  its 
power  and  became  <ii!eni  at  the  time  of  the  Orcho- 
menian  plague.    (Plut.  De  Orae.  Defect.)  He 
WW  repwseoted  hy  Polygiiotaa  in  the  Lesche  at 
Delphi.    (Paus.  X.  Cf.  §  -2.)    The  blind  seer  Tei- 
Rsias  acta  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  mythical 
Malory  of  Oioeeo  that  thora  ia  aaBitoly  any  erent 
with  which  he  is  not  coiinectrd  in  some  way  or 
odiar,  and  this  iatcodocUon  of  the  sear  in  so 
many  oeeoimMit  aopintad  by  long  intenrab  of 
time,  «M  fccflltatad  bj  tho  hdiaf  in  his  long 
life.  [L.S.) 

TE'LAMON  (TeAofuii').  I.  A  •umame  of 
Adu,  describing  him  as  the  sufferer  or  bearer  of 
hMfen*  fron  rlJm^  (Sicr.  od  Am,  i  741,  ir. 
946.) 

2.  A  son  of  Aeacns  and  Endcis,  and  a  brother 
of  Pelens.  He  emigrated  from  Aegina  to  Salami*, 
and  was  first  married  to  Olauoe,  a  daughter  of 
GflMhrana  (tHod.  W.  TSX  and  afterwuda  to  Peri- 

boea  or  Eriboea,  a  daughter  of  Alcathous,  by  whom 
he  became  the  firtber  of  Ajax.  (Puid.  Isthm.  tL 
£5  \  ApoOod*  EL  12.  §  6  i  oomp.  Ajax,)  He 
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mwoMof  AoGalydonhn  honttraaad  of  tho  Aiw 

gonauts.  (Apollod.  i.  8.  §  2,  0.  §  16,  iii.  12.  §  7  ; 
Paus.  L  42.  §  4  ;  Uygin.  Fidt.  173  ;  Ttetz.  ad 
Lymph.  175.)  MfltMdea  tnwed  his  pedigree  to 
Telanion.  ( Paiia.  iL  29  §  4.)  After  Tolanion  and 
Peleus  had  killed  their  step-brotlier  Phocus  [  Pho> 
ora],  they  mm  oxpeHed  by  Aeocna  from  Aegina, 
and  Tebunon  went  to  Cjchreus  in  Salamis,  who 
bequeathed  to  him  his  kingdom.  (Apollod. /.r.  ; 
Paus.  iL  29.  §§  2,  7.)  He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
great  friend  of  HoEBcU  s  (Scliol.  <«/  AfM-ilon.  Hluni. 
i.  I'Jfl't  ;  Th'^ocrit.  Id.  xiii.  iJH  ).  ni)d  tr.  hriw  joined 
iimi  ill  his  expedition  agaiiikt  Liiouicdou  of  Troy, 
whieh  ci^  he  was  the  first  to  enter.  Ho  than 
erected  to  Heracles  Callinicus  or  Alexicacos,  an 
altar.  Heracles,  in  return,  gave  to  him  Theaneira 
or  Hesione,  a  daughter  of  Laomedon,  by  whom  ho 
I  cranie  the  father  of  Teucer  and  Trambeln??.  (Apol- 
lod. iL  6.  g  4,  iii.  10.  §  8, 12.  i  7  ;  Taetz.  ad 
eapk.  468;  Diod.  It.  tS.)  On  dik  opedition 
Telamon  and  Heracles  also  fonght  against  tho 
Aleropea  in  Cos,  on  account  of  Chalciope,  tiie  beaa- 
tiftd  daughter  of  EurA-pvlus,  the  king  of  tiio  M*> 
ropes,  and  against  the  giant  Alcioncuji,  on  the 
isthmus  of  Corinth.  (Pind.  A'em.  iv.  4U,  &c.,  with 
tho  ScboL)  He  alao  accompanied  Hendea  on  hia 
expedition  a(;ainst  the  Amazons,  and  slew  Me- 
lanippe.  (Pind.  AVm.  iii.  65,  with  the  S<-]io!.) 
Respecting  his  two  sons,  see  Ajax  and  Tku- 
CEK.  [L.  S.] 

T  i:  LC  1 1  IN  {TiXx'^v),  a  son  of  Enropg,  and  father 
of  Apis,  was  king  of  Sicyon  (Paus.  ii.  5,  §  3). 
According  to  ApoUodorus  (ii.  1.  §  I,  &&)  Telchin, 
in  ronjunction  with  Thelsion,  slew  Apis,  and  was 
killed  in  consequence  by  Argus  Panoptes.  [L.  S.] 

TRLCHI'NES  {J^Tffm),  a  fanny,  a  daaa  of 
people,  or  a  tribe,  said  to  have  been  descended  from 
Xbabusa  or  Poseidon.  ( Diod.  v.  55  ;  Nonn.  Dianyu 
iScf.  40.)  It  {a  peohahly  owing  to  thia  itory  aboot 
their  oritrin,  that  Kiistathius  («//  Horn.  p.  771) 
describes  them  as  marine  beings  without  feet,  the 
placo  of  tha  hande  bdag  occupied  by  fins,  though 
in  the  ^me  page  ho  also  states  that  originally 
they  were  the  doga  of  Aetaeon,  who  were  changed 
into  men.  The  fcllowtng  are  mentioned  as  tho 
names  of  individual  Telchines  :  —  Mylas  ( Hesych. 
$.  r.),  Atabyrius  (Sleph.  l?y/.  v.  'Ardgvpoy), 
Antaeus,  Megalesius,  Horiuenus,  Lycus,  Nicon, 
Simon  (TealB.  Chil.  vii.  124,  ftczii.8S5  ;  Zenok 
{'•■/,(.  5.  par.  41),  Chry^on,  Argyron,  Cbalcon 
(Eu3Uitb.  ad  Hom.f.  772;  Diod.  r.  55).  Tho 
accounts  of  tho  Takofaiea  are  rery  few  and  seanty, 
and  in  them  they  appear  in  three  different  wlations: 
1.  A$  adtivaUin  of  the  tod  and  mmdtn  of  iie 
pod$;  and  aa  mA  they  ohbm  fiom  Oelo  to 
ry[inis  and  from  thence  to  Rhodes,  or  they 
proceeded  htm  Rhodea  to  Crete  and  Boeotta. 
Rhodes,  and  fai  H  the  thieefeim  of  Cameims, 
lalysos,  and  Lindoa  (whence  the  Telchines 
are  called  Jafytii,  Or.  Met.  nL  365),  whidt  was 
their  principal  seat  and  waa  named  utter  them 
TtKxiy'if  (Sicyon  also  was  called  Telchinia^  Eustath. 
ad  I  lorn.  p.  291 ),  was  abandoned  by  them,  because 
they  foresaw  that  the  island  would  be  inundated, 
and  thence  they  aeattered  in  different  directions: 
LycuR  went  to  Lycia,  where  he  built  the  temple  of 
the  Lycian  Apollo.  This  god  had  been  wor- 
shipped by  them  at  Lindra  ('Airi^AAsw  TeAx^net), 
and  Hera  at  lalysos  and  Cameiros  (*H^  TfXxi- 
via)  :  and  Athena  at  TemgMWus  in  Boeotia  bore 
the  mum  of  Teidiiata.    Nynphe  ahe  an 
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trusted  to  t^K-ni  by  Rhea,  and  thry  in  rnnjnnction 
with  Capheixa,  a  diuigbter  of  Ooeanaa,  brought  him 
up.  (Diod.  I,  a;  mbk  xir.  «.  068 ;  Paat.  Is. 
19.  §  1.)  Rhea,  ApoHo  and  Zcu«,  howeyer,  are 
aUo  dawaibed  a«  lioatila  to  the  TelduiMa  (ScboU 
adJpoaom.Bkad.  1 1141),  ftr  Apollo  ii  tdd  to 
hvn  aMomed  the  shape  of  a  wolf  and  to  have  thu* 
dntnyed  the  Telchinei  (S«rv.  ad  Aen.  it.  377 ; 
conpi  Eastath.  ad  Horn,  p.  77 1  )*  and  Zeos  is  said 
to  hare  caused  their  destructiOD  fcjf  M  inundation 
(Ov.  ^fet.  rii.  3f>7).  2.  A$  toreerers  emd  mvious 
daemoHi  (Suid.  $.  v.  ^doKOPOi  koL  ydrrrts  ;  Strab. 
1.01 ;  BulML  miBmn.  pp.  941,  1391.)  Their 
very  eves  and  aspect  arc  said  to  have  been  destruc- 
tive (6v.  Uc\  Tietz.C%i^  xiL  814).  They  had 
h  ia  thflir  pow  to  Miig  on  hail,  nun,  and  snow, 
•ad  to  assume  any  form  they  pleased  (Diod.  Le,)\ 
Aqr^M^^B^uKi  Stygian  w^^wiA^w^^i; 

(Stmb.  xiv.  p.  653).  3.  As  artists,  for  they  are 
Mid  to  have  invMited  useful  arts  and  institutions 
•nd  to  h«f«  naii  taigM  of  the  gods.  They 

w  irV.cJ  in  Iraw  and  iron,  made  the  sickle  of  Cronos 
and  the  trident  of  Poseidon.  (Diod.  and  Stab. 
le.;CalUm.J9>»«.«BiM.81.)  TUalvCtelne 
in  the  chancier  of  the  Tdchines  seems  to  km 
been  the  reason  of  their  being  put  together  with 
the  Idaoan  Dactyls,  and  Strabo  (x.  p.  472)  even 
■totai  that  those  of  the  nine  Rhodlan  Telchines  who 
accompanied  lUiea  to  Crete,  and  there  brought  up 
the  infant  Zeus,  were  called  C'liretei.  (C'omp. 
Hbck,  CretOy  i.  p.  345,  Ac  ;  Welcker,  Die  AescJtyf. 
Trilojfi$,f,  183»*fl.;  Loteek,  J^fa^Mkim.  i>  1  uii, 
&c.)  [Lb.] 

TEItBBOAS  (TifXiifn.)  I.  A  grandson  of 
Lelex,  a  son  of  Pterelaus  and  brother  of  Taphius. 
(Eitftath.  ad  Horn.  n.  i47d  ;  SchoL  ad  ApoUom, 
mod.  I  747.)  Hb  dowadMm^  At  Ttltbcaai, 

were  bolieved  to  have  settled  iaAMniMfa.(8lnb. 
vii.  p.        X.  p.  459.) 
It  A  loa  of  Lycaoa  ia  Ann^  (ApoOod.  iB. 

a§  1.) 

3.  A  centaur.  (Ov.  jlfe/.  xii.  441.)  (L.  &] 
TELECLEIDES  (TijAcKXt/Sijs),  a  distinguished 
Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  Old  Comedy,  flourished 
about  the  same  time  as  Crates  and  Cratinus,  and  a 
little  earlier  than  Aristophanes,  with  whom,  how- 
tnm,  he  may  ham  boaa  ptttly  contemporary,  and 
like  whom  he  was  an  cnmest  advocate  of  peace, 
and  a  great  admirer  of  the  ancient  manners  of  the 
af;e  of  Thenistodei.  8U  pkys  are  attributed  to 
him  (Anon,  de  Com.  p.  xxxiv.),  perhaps  including 
the  one  which  the  ancient  critics  considered 
•porioiM  (Phryn.  EeL  .^tt.  pi.  291 ) ;  fcc  there  are 
only  five  titl.s  txtant,  ^Afju^urrdovrs,  'Aii/ffScTt, 
'Ho^toSoi,  n^iytiSf  2t«^oI.  Of  these  plays  we 
pogHM  some  iatemting  fragmenta,  especially  those 
in  which  lie  attacks  Pericleu  and  extuU  Nicias. 
(Plut.  Fer.  3, 16,  Am.  4.)  Meineke  coDjectouM 
that  the  eecoad  of  Aew  fiafaMato  arai  wrUm 
■oon  after  the  ostracism  of  Thucydides  and  the 
complete  establishment  of  the  power  of  Pericles,  in 
OL  U3.  4,  B.  c  444.  Bergk  thtnks  that  the  anony- 
mmm  qnetatinn  in  Plutarch  (/Vr.  7),  referring  to 
Aa  ■objnpation  of  Kiiboea  by  iVric ]<■•;,  after  it  had 
lerolted  (ii.  c  4  45),  ought  to  1k'  assigned  to 
Telecleides,  as  well  as  a  fragment  in  Herodian 
(irfpl  HOP.  X<'{.  p.  17,  11)  respecting  Aegina,  which 
may  very  probablj  refer  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
iBB.G.4Il(Thacka27>  That  an 
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fragments,  which  are  ftilly  disni-scd  hy  Me)n<"k-. 
(Meineke,  Froj^.  Com,  Orate  vol.  i.  po.  87 — 
««L  &    pp.  Ml— 178,   Idilla  l&mr.  pp. 
130—1.^8;  B«i|k,  A%  (hm,  JM.  A>u'.  pp. 

327—8310  IP.  SxJ 

TBliBCIilB  (IViXsvXiif ),  waa  aaa  ar  the  »• 
bassadors  sent  by  the  Achainas  to  Rome,  in  &  c 
160,  to  solicit  the  restomtion  of  the  remnant  of  the 
1000  ozilea,  who  had  been  taken  by  the  Roinaiis 
to  Itdy,  fat  a.  a  167,  after  the  conqneat  «f  Mass* 
donia.  Teledea  and  his  colleaene  Xenon,  sraa 
especially  enjoined  to  intercede  ou  iK-bali  uf  Pelf* 
laua  and  Btcatiaa,  and  to  use  towards  the  Roaaa 
•enate  no  Innpnage  bnt  that  of  supplicntion.  Their 
prayer  was  reiu»ed,  and,  in  a.  c  155,  Teledes  and 
Xenon  were  sent  again  to  Root  on  tfM  aaaw  ons- 
sion.  On  thin  occasion  the  senate  was  rR"r.'  f  - 
vouraUe  to  them,  and  there  would  have  been  a 
majority  for  granting  their  reqaeilv  had  it  aat  htm 
for  tho  mnnneiivring  of  A.  I'o'^ttitniTi's  (tho  ftoa* 
tor  who  presided )  in  putting  the  question.  (PeljK 
tctHi  7,  KiiBI.  1.)  Ia  via  iMIar  ot  Aaao  pas> 

sages  Polyl litis  calls  Trlecles  Tor  AlytdTip^,  bot 

the  coDjecuuai  snbatitutioa  oC  TrycitT^  is  htghiy 
pbastbla.  [E.  E.] 

TE'LECLES  (TTjXsaXijj), artist  [TniioiyoRt  sj. 

TE'LECLUS  (Ti}XsKAo»),  king  of  Sparta,  «tii 
of  the  Agids,  and  son  of  ArcheUus.  In  his  reicn 
the  Spartans  snbdned  the  Achaean  towm  of  Amy- 
clae,  Pharis.  an<l  Oeninthrae.  N"t  long  afi'cr 
thenc  successes  Teieclus  wat,  slain  by  the  Messe> 
nians,  in  a  temple  of  Artemis  ^-"ipaa^h,  «• 
borders.  According  to  the  .^^partan  nccotTrd.  he 
had  gone  tliither  to  offer  sucritice,  with  a  compaay 
of  maidens,  and  fell  in  an  attempt  to  ICMW  tkm 
from  the  violence  of  the  Mensenians.  The  M« 
nian  statement,  however,  was,  that  he  had 
oaenaHy  uiuugns  ama  am  a  aeay  ec 
youths,  di<^^iiised  tt  aaddwWi  and  with  d:!i.r'*^ 
hidden  under  their diw%6r  dw  purpoae  of  mar- 
deifof  a  aenlMr  «f  tba  boUmi  MeootaiBaB  at  the 
fo>tiv.il,  and  that  the  objects  of  the  plot  had  kilk^ 
him  and  his  asMciatea  in  self^efenoe.  (Uerod.  rii. 
204  ;  Aristot  ap.  SekoL  ai  PmL  JiAm.  rii.  ]  8  ; 
Pans.  iii.  2,  ir,  4 ;  Ephor.  ap.  Strab.  vL  p.  279  ; 
Clint  F.  ^.  ToL  L  pp.  129,  250,  337. )     [  E.  K. ) 

TELB'GONUS  (TirXf,»w).  1.  A  son  ot 
Proteus  and  brother  of  Polyeonus,  was  kilii  d.  to- 
jrether  with  his  brother,  hy  JIer,ir!<  <;.  whom  iber 
had  challenged  to  a  coiiteskt  in  wresliu^  (Apol* 
lod.  iL  5.  §  9  ;  comp.  Pot.Y0Oi«ir&) 

2.  A  king  of  Egypt  who  married  T.\  v.fii^r  s'te 
had  come  to  rest  frtun  her  wandering  and  Ibond 
hermEpaphaa.  (ApoHod. «.  1.  §  1)  Aantd- 
ing  to  the  Scholi.Tst  on  Euripides  [Or.  920)  Ait 
Telegonaa  was  a  son  of  Kpaphus  and  a  brooMr  «f 
Libya. 

3.  A  firm  of  Odysseus  by  Circe.  At  the  time 
when  Od/sscas  had  letunied  to  Ithaca,  Circe  sebt 
Mt  Tekgsem  fai  Maieh  of  hk  teher.  A  storm 
cast  his  ship  on  the  coast  of  Ithaca,  and  being 
pressed  by  htmger,  he  began  to  plunder  the  h<>!<)-.. 
Odysseus  and  Telemachua,  on  being  infonutrd 
of  the  mvafes  caaaed  by  the  stnoga^  vent  out  to 
fight  against  him  ;  but  Telegonns  ran  Odys 
through  with  a  f>poar  which  he  had  received  fr 
his  mother.  (Comp.  Uorat  iiL  29.  8  ;  Ov.  IWC 
i.  1,  114.)  At  the  command  of  Athena,  Trlrflnaai^ 
accompanied  by  Telemachtu  and  Penelope,  wmA  to 
Cine  b  Atan.  thBM  haiM  thi  bo^ariHiMk 
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find  marrit^d  I'oin  lopo,  bv  whom  he  bccflme  the 
f  itht-r  of  lulus.  ( I  lea.  Th^'Hj.  1014;  Hygiu.  f 
1J7;  Tzetx.  ad  Lyi'op/i.  b05  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn. 
pp.  lti6U,  1676  ;  Serv.  ad  Jen.  ii.  44  ;  Lucian, 
Ml  46  ;  Arittot.  Poet  14.)  In  Italy  Tcle- 
|r^*tius  wn%  believed  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the 
towns  of  Tuaculom  and  PFaenctte.  (Or.  FatL  iiL 
M,  iv.  71  )  Harat  £  a;  Dioaya.  HiO.      45 ; 

Phit.  ParalL  Min.  41.)  In  soni-'  tmJitinns  Tele- 
gonnt  (alio  called  Teledamut)  is  described  as  a  sun 
of  OdyMma  by  Calypso.  (Kostath.  mi  Hiim.  p. 
1796.)  [L.  S.] 

TKLE'iiACHUS  (TrjA^xo'X  the  am  of 
OdysMnas  nd  Ptaelope  (  Hob.  <M.  L  916).  H« 
mu  still  an  infimt  at  the  time  when  his  fiither 
irent  to  Troy,  and  in  his  absmce  of  nearly  twenty 
years  he  grew  up  to  nuinbood.  After  the  gods  in 
Goundl  bad  dctemiincd  that  Odysseus  slioold  St* 
tnm  home  from  the  island  of  Ojrypifi,  Athena,  n»- 
anming  the  appearance  of  Men:e%  king  of  the 
Taphians,  went  to  Ithaca,  and  advised  Telemachus 
to  eject  the  troublesome  suitors  of  liis  nmtlier  from 
his  house,  and  to  go  to  Pylo»  and  bparui,  to  gather 
information  eoneeming  his  father.  Tdeauchos 
followed  the  advice,  but  tix'  suitors  refused  to  quit 
kit  house;  and  Athena,  ia  the  fotm  of  Mentes, 
mumfuAA  Talwatbua  la  Pylot.  Than  they 
were  hospitibly  rea-ived  by  Nestor,  who  also  sent 
Ida  own  son  to  conduct  Telemachiu  to  Sparta 
Xanelatts  again  kindly  recefrred  Idm,  and  eomnnH 
nicated  to  him  the  prophecy  of  Protena  oonoeming 
Odyftseus.  (Horn.  (M.  L—itr.)  Fran  Spazta  Tele- 
machot  returned  home ;  and  on  hia  arrival  there, 
b*  Ibod  hit  iither.  with  the  swineherd  EonMMaiL 
Bnt  as  Athena  had  metamorphosed  him  into  a 
b^'j^'iT-iri  Telemachus  did  not  recognise  his  lather 
until  the  hrttar  dildowd  to  him  who  he  was. 
Father  and  son  now  agreed  to  punish  the  suitors  ; 
and  when  they  were  slain  or  dispersed,  Teieuiachus 
■etwaipawiadliiafcthertathaagedLMfftea.  (Hem. 

Od.  XV. — xxiv.  :  comp.  OnvssKUS.)  In  tho  I'ost- 
Uometic  traditions,  we  read  that  Palamedes,  when 
mnibmmu^  to  pumiuidt  Odyaaens  to  j<rfo  the 

fir.  eks  ac'ninst  Tn  y,Mdthe  latter  feigned  idiotcy, 
placed  the  infant  Tdamachus  before  the  plough 
with  whiA  Odyaaw  was  ploughing.  (Hygin. 

;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  ii.  81  ;  Tzetz.  ad  Lt/txijJi.  15!!  4  ; 
^elian,  V.  H.  xiii.  12.)  According  to  some  ac- 
counts, Telemachna  beauna  the  fiitherof  Perteptolb 
either  by  Polycaste,  the  daughter  of  Nestor,  or  by 
Nnii'.icaa,  the  danchter  of  Alcinons.  (Eustath. 
Jl.jin.  p.  1796  ;  Diet,  CreL  vi.  6.)  Others  relate 
tliat  he  was  induced  by  Athena  to  roarry  Circe, 
and  became  by  her  the  father  of  Latinus  ( 11  yu'in. 
J-'uh.  127  ;  comp.  Tklkgo.nl's),  or  that  he  married 
Cassiphone,  a  daughter  of  Circe,  but  in  a  quarrel 
^vith  his  mother  in-law  he  slew  her,  for  which  in 
his  turn  he  was  killed  by  Cassipbone.  (Tsetz.  ad 
Ijfo^  808.)  Haiailwaiatolmluidft 
daughter  called  Roma,  who  married  Aeneas.  (Serv. 
od  Am,  i.  273.)  One  ncojunt  statea  that  Odyaaeoa, 
fa  eonaeqmenee  of  a  pmphecy  tbal  bio  ton  was 
danpemus  to  him,  sent  him  away  frnui  Itliai-a. 
Servioa  {pd  Am.  z.  167)  makes  Tclemachua  the 
iMmderortbotownordvaiaminBlmia.  fL.S.] 
TELE'MACHUS,  an  Asiatic  monk  and  martyr, 
who  ia  jnatly  renowned  for  the  act  of  daring  aelf- 
derotion,  by  which  be  caused  the  gladtatmal 
combats  at  Rome  to  be  abolished.  Mid  oblUDed  for 
hiinM'If  the  honours  of  canonization.  In  the  year 
jui>.  4U4,  in  the  midst  of  the  spectacles  of  the 


amphitheatre,  Telemachus  rushed  into  the  arena* 
and  tried  to  separate  the  f^idiatBWL  The  spectatora* 
in  the  first  moment  of  eTa»pemtlon,  stoned  him  to 
death,  but  the  emperor  iionorius  proclaimed  him  a 
martyr,  and  soon  allMWuda  abolished  the  gfaidia- 
torial  combats,  a  measure  which  Constantine  had 
in  vain  attempted,  and  which  Uonorioa  had  hmg 
hopelessly  deshred  to  eflRsot  (Theodetol  H,B,  t. 
2')).  S'tine  doulit  hns  been  thrown  upon  the  story, 
on  account  of  the  absence  from  the  Theodosiaa 
Cede  of  any  edict  of  Howwiw  pnUbilinff  fsdb 

combats  ;  but  th.  ro  was  aln-ady  (*n<h  an  mlict  by 
Conatantiue  in  existence,  and  no  evidence  can  bio 
pwduead  to  show  that  tto»  wars  any  gladiatoriai 
fights  after  this  period,  although  we  know  that 
the  combatt  of  wild  beasts  continued  till  the  fall  of 
the  Western  Emnire.  (Schrockh,  CkrMicke  A'l'r* 
chem(f€9cJUchie^  VOL  vii.  p.  254,  or  238,  2d  ed.  ; 
Gibbon,  c  30,  voL  T*  199^  od.  Alilman.  with 
Milman's  Note.)^  ll^  S.J 

TELEMNASTU8  (iW^nurroi),  a  Cretan, 
whom  Perseus  sent  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  in 
u.  c.  ICU,  to  urge  him  by  every  motive  of  self- 
interest  to  side  with  him  against  Rome.  (Polybi* 
xxix.  3.)  We  may  perhaps  identify  this  person 
with  the  Telemnaatus,  a  Uortynian,  who  with  600 
men  eflbetMDy  aided  the  Adnaaoa  in  ^eir  wer 
with  Nnbis.  (PoKI..  xxxiii.  15.)  [E.  E-l 

T£  LEMU6  (t^Ac/Aos),  a  son  of  Euiymus,  and 
e  eelebnHed  aoethseyer.  (Hen.  {ML  iz:  509 ;  Or, 
M't.  xiii.  731  ;  Theocrit.  Idyll,  vi.  23.)  [L.S.] 

lKL£Ni'CUS  (TtA^ruos),  of  fiynntium,  ie 
roentiMied  by  Athenaena  as  one  of  the  miserable 
flute-players  of  the  Athenian  dithyramb.  (A th.  xir* 
p.  630,  b.)  He  appears  to  have  been  ridiculed  by 
Cratinus,  in  his  Seriiiiiians,  and  the  worthles&uess 
of  his  nomes  gave  rise  to  the  proverbial  i  i  [iri  nsiwn, 
TfKtviKlaai  and  TtXtviKUoi  (Hesyth.  t.  v. 

Tf\tyiKiatit;£iytit.  Mag.  $.  v.  p.  751.  5:  Phot.  Le*. 
I.  r.  p.  574.  6 ;  Said.  $.  r.  TcAsyonfeoi,  which 
should  be  TtXtviKiaai ;  Jlciaeha^  Fntg.  Com, 
a  rate,  vol  ii.  p.  131).)  P.  S.1 

TEXEON  flMdM^).  1.  An  Athenien,  •  sea 

of  Ion,  the  htiHliaiul  of  Zfuxippe,  and  father  of  the 
Argonaut  Butea,  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  16  i  ApoUou. 
Rhod.  i  95.)  Tim.  Um  the  TeleenHai  hi  Attica 

derived  th.-ir  name.   (Eurip.  luru,  l.>79.) 

2.  The  father  of  the  Aigonant  £ribotes.  (Apol- 
lon.  Rhed.  L  71.)  [L.  &1 

TELE'PHANE8(T^|Mfibi|t)»aitieli.   1.  Of 

Sicyon.    {  A  rdicss]. 

2.  A  Phocian  statuary,  who  flourished  in 
Thessaly,  where  he  worked  for  the  Persian  kinga, 
and,  acconlintr  to  Miiller,  for  tlie  Aleuads  ;  but 
whatever  probability  there  may  be  for  the  latter 
statement,  it  is  not  made  by  Pliny,  who  is  our  only 
authoritv  for  the  artist  (Piin.  //.  A',  xxxiv.  8.  s.  1  .'>. 
i  9  i  Muller,  ArduioL  d.  Kim$t,  g  112,  n.  1,  $  247, 
B.  8.)  Pliny  telle  m  thet,  althmigh  iitde  knewn 
beyond  Thessaly,  where  his  work-*  lay  coiif  aled 
fjrua  the  notice  of  the  rest  of  Greece,  he  was  men- 
tkmed  whb  gicet  praii^e  by  artiati  who  had  writtea 

upnn  art.  and  who  pLict-d  lilm  jn  an  equality  with 
i'ulydeitua,  Myron,  and  Pythagocao.  Hia  worka 
were,  JUwtsM,  SyimHkmm  »Tietorie  the  pentathlon, 
and  Apollo.  As  he  worked  for  Darius  and  Xerxes, 
he  must  have  floutiahed  ia  the  eedy  pert  oi  the 
fiAh  eentnry,  b.  c  [P.  S  ] 

TELEPHASSA  (Tn\4ipaffaa\  the  wife  of  Age- 
nor,  and  mother  of  Kuropa,  Cidmu'*,  Ph  x  niT.  rtiid 
Cilix.    She,  with  her  mus,  weut  uut  m  seuiwii  ui 
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Bnropa,  who  had  been  carried  off  by  Zeus  ;  but  she 
di"-J  oil  the  expedition,  and  was  buried  by  Cadmu*. 
( Apoliod.  iu,  1.  §  I.)  Motchat  (u.  4*2)  calU  her  the 
vinof  PImmuz,  the  ion  of  Agenor,  and  the  SchoUittt 
on  Euripides  (/(.«, 5)  calli  herTelephe.    [T..  S.] 

T£  LEPllUS  (T^Aifot),  a  Mm  of  tieradesand 
Anfe,  the  daughter  of  iAng  Aleoi  of  Tcgan.  He 
w  is  r'  ar.-il  liy  a  IiIikI  ( rAa<^oj ).  and  educated  by 
king  Coiy thoa  iu  ArcadiiL  (Comp.  Auoa.)  When 
Tdephm  had  grown  up,  he  connltad  Ao  Delphic 
oracle  as  to  who  his  mother  was.  He  was  ordered 
to  go  to  king  Teuthius  in  Mysia.  (Paua.  L  4.  §  9.) 
He  there  found  his  mother,  was  kindly  receired, 
mud  111  irrild  ikigiopo,  the  daughter  of  Teuthras, 
whi>ni  he  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Mysia. 
(Apoliod.  iii.  y.  §  I  ;  Diod.  iv.  33.)  According 
to  a  different  tradition  in  Hyginus  {Fab.  100), 
kinj(  TeuthrriR  beisip;  hard  pressed  by  Ida%  who 
wished  to  deprive  him  of  his  kingdom,  solicited 
tho  aid  of  Tdephna,  who,  accompanied  by  Parthe- 
noj>acus,  had  come  into  his  kingdom,  and  prorai»cd 
him  his  throne  and  the  hand  of  hia  daughter 
Avgei,  W  ho  would  deliver  Um  fiom  kU  eniny. 

Teh^phns  did  »o,  and  thus  unwittindy  nuonad  his 
own  mother  Auge.  She,  however,  withoill  know- 
ing her  ion,  would  liaor  nothing  of  dw  marriage, 
and  resolved  to  murder  her  intended  huKliand.  A 
dragon  sent  by  the  gods  preYented  this  crime ;  and 
aa  she  confessed  her  intention  to  Telephus,  he  re- 
solved to  kill  her ;  but  as  she  invoked  the  ud  of 
llenult's.  the  relation  between  them  was  discovered, 
and  Telephus  led  his  mother  back  to  his  own 
•OUitry.  Aocofding  to  the  common  tradition,  how- 
ever, Telephus  was  kint;  of  Mysia  at  tlu-  time 
when  the  Greeks  went  to  the  Trojan  war,  and 
when  they  invaded  Mysa,  he  repelled  them,  being 
of  all  the  sons  of  Heracles  the  most  like  his  father. 
(Piud.  04  ix.  112,  Itthm,  v.  62 ;  Paoi.  x.  2a, 
fai  fin.)  IMeByini,  Iwwtfor,  awdilid  tiM  flwikii 
and  caused  Telephus  to  stumble  over  a  vine,  in 
oensequenoa  of  which  he  was  wounded  by  Achilles. 
(Find.  ftOm,  ^il  109  }  Diet  dot  it  S ;  RnlMh. 
aJ  Horn.  p.  46  ;  Tz.  tz.  ad  I.j/oph.  '20(121 1  ;  H ygin. 
Fab.  101.)  Now  it  was  discovered  that  Telephun 
himself  was  a  Greek,  and  he  wa*  r^inesied  to  join 
in  the  war  atfttinst  Priam.  But  he  declined  it  on  the 
plea  that  his  wife  Aslyoche  was  a  daughter  of  Priara. 
(I)ict,Cret.ii..5.)  Other  accounts  state  that  Astyoche 
was  a  sister  of  Priam  ( Kustath.  tul  Hum.  p.  1697)  ; 
Hyginus  calls  his  wife  Lodice,  ami  a  diiiiirliter  of 
Priam  ;and  some,  again,  cail  his  wife  liiera,  by  whom 
he  is  «id  to  hato  been  the  father  of  Tarchon  and 
Tyrrhenus.  (Tzetz.  ad  Lycoph.  1242,  124.9;  Phi- 
lostr.  Her,  ii.  18.)  The  wmmd  which  Telephus 
liad  nerirod  from  AciuIlM  eodd  not  bo  cored 
(hence  incurable  wounds  proverbially  Tt]\f<p*ta 
rpaifutrOf  Paul.  Acgin.  iv.  46) }  and  when  be  con- 
mlted  tho  omdo  ho  reeaivod  tho  anower,  that  onlj 
he  could  cure  him  who  had  wounded  him.  Telephus, 
therefore,  in  a  deplombla  condition,  went  to  leek 
Agamemnon ;  and  on  tlw  adrioe  of  CtytMnnflrtm 
he  carried  off  Orest'  s  from  his  cradle,  threatiafalg 
to  kill  him  unless  his  father  would  assist  him  in 
getting  his  wound  cured.  As  the  Greeks  had  re> 
oeived  an  oracle  that  without  dm  aid  of  Tetopbus 
the^  could  not  reach  Trov,  a  reconciliation  was 
oanly  brouglit  about,  aini  Achiiies  cured  Telephus 
hf  means  of  the  ru^t  of  the  spear  by  which  the 
Wmnd  had  l>een  indicted  ;  Teh-phu<>,  in  return, 
fOiBted  out  to  the  Greeki  the  road  which  they  had 
to  triub  (Dirt.  cm.  iL  10;  Or.  AM.  m  112, 
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7VM.  T.  2,  Ifi,  B$md,  Am,  47,  E^tm. 

ii.  26  ;  Philostr.  ViL  ApoU.  iL  1 4,  &c)  Telephtj 
was  worahi^ed  aa  a  hero  at  Peigamoa  (Pana.  v.  14 
§9),  and  on  mont  PartboniaB,  in  Anadia  (Paak 

viii.  §  5  ;  Apoliod.  i.  8.  §  6),  and  on  the  tirrtpl* 
of  Athena  Alea,  in  Teoea,  ho  was  repreaeiued 
fighting  widi  AehiDoi.  (PImm.  im  4,  &,  in  fa. ; 
Miill.  r,  Am:  Art  awl  iU  Rem.  §  410,  8.)  [L.  S-] 
T£  LEPUUS  (T4a«^>.  L  a  Gieek  gm^ 
marian,  a  native  of  Peigamna  Ho  lived  in  the 
time  of  Hadrianus,  and  was  one  of  the  inalnHlMi 
of  VeruB.  (Capitol.  Ver.  2.)  He  was  the  autiia 
of  a  considerable  number  of  works,  none  of  whxi:. 
however,  have  come  do\^n  to  us.  Suidika  |riv^  t'^^ 
following  li'^t  of  them:  —  1.  rifpi  twv  trap'  'Ou^^y 
ffXVt^'^T^ci'  ffV'opiituy^  in  two  books.  "2.  n*|j*  cev. 
rdltws  \6you  'Attlkov,  in  five  hooka.  3.  Utpi 
Tf(5  ffa0"'OuT7po»'  l>7fTopiKris.  4.  n*pl  TOV  'Oi*tf»* 
Kou  nxdrwyos  trvfupvyias.  B.  IUukiX^s  ^h^fitf'mt 
fittxSa  0,  6.  Bfoi  rpmfmm  aal  iM|BMrfii.  7. 
Bi^Aiokt;  ifinnpta,  in  three  books  (containinjr  afist 
of  books  worth  gettiqg).  8.  'As  fUmmt  'Oft^m 
fwr  ipxaimf  IXX'piCCW  9.  H*ptirr¥'f  nspniiipwi 

10.  rifpl  rov  if  T\fp'iau<f>  Z(§aTTfoo^ill  two  bo''k4. 

11.  liifA  rwy  'Ad^t^ai  tuBBurr^fkm,  1% 
T8r  *A&^K77(n  v6(jum  md  Mdr.  IS.  IM  ^ 
Ylfpydfiov  /SatrtAf'ctff,  in  five  books.  14.  nc^ 
X/^<«<,  a  sort  of  dictionary,  arranged  in  alp^;*- 
betical  order,  of  things  ia  common  af>e,  wordi^ 
dress,  te.  15.  Ilepl  rqs  'Olvaoit»%  wXJanit.  IC 
*ClKVj6Ktav,  in  ten  books.  This  quaint  title 
given  to  a  dictionary  of  synojiyniouB  words, 
signed  to  give  copioutiness  and  facility  in 
f  Siiid.  s.  r,  ;  Vossius,  de  lltsL  Gr.  p.  264  | , 
BtbL       vol  L  p.  52o,  voL  vL  p.  'MM.) 

2L  The  father  of  the  grammariaa  PyUtaaof  Ces. 
He  lived  much  earlier  than  tha  preceding,  in  the 
time  of  Philip  of  Macedoa.  £(X  P.  AL] 

TBLB8  {t4\iis\  a  Omk  phibsopW,  who  a 
erroneously  ranked  by  Fabricius  {IhU,  dr.  L  p.  87'') 
among  the  Pythagoreans.  He  should  rather  b« 
ehiwd  widi  thofio— tii  i ;  Diogenes,  Cratea,  BioR, 
Aristippus  XenoplMB,  and  Socrateii  himself  bdig 
the  philosophcn  with  whoee  doctrinea  he  seems 
chiefly  to  have  conoomed  himself.  He  appeaca  te 
have  been  a  contemporary  of  Stilpon.  (Toia^  4t 
FxiHo,  ap,  Stob.  FloriL  xL  8.)  Teles  wa*  ^ 
author  of  various  dialogues,  of  which  some  cun^dc^ 
able  fragnMBti  hacva  been  prwerved  by  StobaeoK 
though  they  are  not  printed  in  th"  dinlogical  fona. 
( Welcker,  Klrinc  S<:hn/icn^  vol.  ii.  p.  4 StobMUS 
has  quoted  from  the  following  pieces  or  dialogaaa:— > 
1.  llfpi  avTopKtiai  (v.  67).  2.  (Jycu  tc\?» 
ifioyiiy  (xcviu.  72).  i.  i^itfueu  vAevreo  aal 
ip^  (nL  88,  »m  81).  4.  1^ 
n).  5.  TltfA  Ttptm-dcftts  (cviii.  n2).  C  D^t 
*inraB*la$  (eviii.  83).  7>  A  cou[  l.<  of  enitomiml 
axtaeli  tnm  fiieoiB  Mt  aaned  (.\cv.  91.  aevi. 
31).  [  C.  P.  M  ] 

f£LESA'RCilID£S  (TcAf<re|ixiSi|s'),  u  Atbe- 
wSm  aealptor,  who  ia  montienod  by  Eaataddai  (od 
ML  zxiv.  333,  p.  1 3oS.  8),  as  the  maker  of  a  Henwt 
with  four  heads  ('£f>/i^(  rrrpaKifaXot},  winch 
stood  in  the  Cerameicus  at  AUiiena,  axxd  bon  tki 
following  imcrintioB : 

llayO'  dpaat, 

(Comp.  Hcyne,  Prite,  Art,  Opp.  ex  Bpiffr.  /JhriK 

p.  84.  )  It  isalso  mentioned  in  the  Lexicon  ofPhot:i:\ 
in  the  following  tenni,  '£f^qx  TfTMuctfoJUs :  cr 
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J— Mft^^*  for  ilunkin;^  that  Raotil-Rochette  may  be 
i|fht  in  his  ooajeetun^UuU  this  bUUim  wm  the  aelo- 
ixmted  HmMawMah  ilMd  iiitli»€miiNiem,  al^ 

tmction  of  three  roads,  which  is  spoken  of  by  the  an- 
Mnt  writers  both  aa  'Ep§i^  rvrpixt^aXos  and  as 
EpiA-ifr  rpiic^^aXot,  andwhibh  if  an  object  of  some 
.n teres!  on  ncconnt  of  the  allusion  to  it  in  the  Tpt^ 
Krfs  of  Aristophanes.  It  is  impossible  here  to  discuss 
the  question  at  length;  those  who  wish  to  pursue  it 
■Ay  comult  the  following  aalhorilit* s.  ( I'hou  t.c.  and 
9A>.  TptKt<f>CL\oi;  Harpocrat.  s.r.  TpiKffpaXnf  'Epufjv, 
with  tho  note  of  Valesius ;  Hpm  ch.  s.  v.  'EpMs 
TpMcl^wXgy  ;  ^fm.  Mag.  «.  v.  TpM4^aXos  ;  Aris- 
tnph.  Frag.  Trrj  hal.  No.  1 1,  ed.  Bcrgk.a;).  Moincke, 
Frag.  Cknn.  dtuee,  toL  iL  p.  lltiU,  ed.  Dindorf^  in 
Didot'te  IKftteOw,  p.  610 ;  jBttm  m  lie  CbtA 
<  /'  A  risto/thdrtci,  p.  87.)    This  Ilt  niifs  v,ta  set  up 
by  i'rodeidea  or  FatroclaidMy  the  friend  of  Uip- 
pnrcKiw  ;  and  tiMffaA««,irBwmKRoelMlle  be  right, 
Teleaarchidea   must   liavr>   6ourishe<l  uuili  r  tlio 
P(*i«istmtids,  and  probably  before  the  murder  of 
Hippnrchus  fai&c5U.  (R.  Roehatta,  LMrt  h 
M.  S.-hnrn,  pp.  412, 413,  2d  ed.)  [P.  S.] 

TKr.ESAKCUUS  {T(\«(rapxos%  a  Syro- Mace- 
donian otHcer,  who  commanded  a  force  of  500  men 
sent  \jj  AntHtchus  I.  to  assist  the  Greeks  in  the 
dffpTice  of  Th»'nnnpylae  ntruinst  the  Ttauls  undi»r 
iirennaa,  B.  C  272>.   On  that  occasion  h(>  displayed 
^hs  ViMVi  MmI  nd  COOage,  and  rendered  impor- 
tant aenricee  to  the  cause  of  the  confederates,,  but 
waa  at  langth  aiain  while  Taliantly  defending  a  side 
paaa  ««w  Mcoal  (Ma,  hj  which  the  Oaok  loaght 
to  foix:e  tMr  PMM  (Fm  z.  90.  §  5,  22. 
g  1.)  IE.  U.  B.J 

TBLCSARCHUS  the  nthor  of 

a  work  on  the  early  history  of  Ar^olis.  (Sextus 
£mpir.  adv.  MaA.  L  12  ;  SchoL  ts  ifSar^  Aio,  2 ; 
SehoL  m  Mom.  R  il  690.) 

TBLE'SIAS  (TtKfaias),  a  Theban  maiUHi»of 
the  time  of  the  later  Athenian  dithyramb,  whose 
career  is  adduced  by  Plutarch  as  an  instance  of  the 
fbnee  of  early  education,  whether  good  or  bad. 
(Phit.  r/tf  Afia.  .11,  p.  1 142.  b.  c.)    He  relatea,  on 
the  authority  of  Ariittoxenus,  with  whom  the 
Makian  waa  eontempomrT,thalTelesiafl  had  been 
enn  fiiUv  instructed,  wh.-n  yoMnir,  in  tin-  wnrks  of 
the  most  diatingui&hed  utiuicmiis,  such  as  Puidar, 
DionjaiwerThebea,  hmaifnt,  mi  PiatiMM,  and 
the  frreat  lyric  pools ;  and  th.it  he  had  boconio  an 
•zcelleat  Aute- player,  and  thoroughly  aci^uointed 
viththe  ether  hcandMa  ef  Ue  art :  bol  lhal,{it 
■Mdli  life,  he  was  so  taken  with  the  dramatic  and 
tttiAeial  atyle  of  mask  which  then  prevailed,  that 
W  iwgleelad  hia  oU  floeMa,  tad  gave  UoMelf  up 
to  the  ttedy  of  the  productions  of  Philoxenus  and 
Thnotheas,  of  which  he  choee  the  most  noTel  and 
anificial :  but,  when  he  aet  himself  to  the  woik  <^ 
MDpoaition,  and  tried  belh  styles,  that  ^  Pindar 
and  that  of  Philoxenus,  he  foiiiid  him-irlf  quite 
anafale  to  imitate  the  latter  succe^atu..y.  v>  ^p-.a 
^as  thepawat  ef  hia  eariytaiaiaf  in  the  t»  tter 
atyle.  [p.  s.] 

TELE'SIAS,  of  Athens,  a  statuary,  of  unknown 
time,  mentieued  eidy  by  CImmm  Alexandrinus 
{PrnhTj>i.  p.18,  Sylb.),  who  states,  on  the  authority 
oi  Philochorus,  that  he  made  the  statues  of  Po- 
oUoB  aad  Aaiphilrita,  aiaa  eobile  hi  bright, 
which  were  worshipped  in  the  island  of  TenoH. 
(Philoch.  Fr.  iUt  ed.  Miilleb  Fnig.UmL  in  Didot's 
M«rtiia,wl.LpL4U).  [P.&] 
TBiniCLn(1Me«iKlUit>  (AboumcboiJ. 
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TELESTLT-A  (TtXeVi-XAo)  of  Ar^  •  cala> 
bated  lync  poeteaa  and  heroine,  of  the  mmber  of 
tiieaa  trha  irava  called  the  Nine  Lyric  Mosea 
(Antip.  Thcss.  in  AtA.  PaL  ix.  26),  flonriihad 
about  01.  (>7,  B.C.  510,  in  the  times  of  Cleomen«Mt 
I.  and  Demaratus,  kings  of  Sparta.  (Clinton,  /•'.  //. 
s.  a,,  who  correcu  the  errors  of  Ensebius  and  Fa- 
bricius).  Phit-nrch  relates  the  tradition  that  -}it? 
was  of  noble  birth,  but  wu«  alliicted  with  a  Uiseaae, 
concerning  the  cure  «f  ^riiieh  she  consulted  an 
oracle,  and  received  an  answer  directing  her  to 
serve  the  Musea.  In  obedience  to  the  divine 
commaiidviba  appBed  herself  to  poetry  and  naaie; 
and  was  soon  rewarded  bj'  re^torati'in  to  health, 
and  by  the  admiration  which  the  Axgive  women  be- 
ilewed  npon  bar  poetry.  In  the  war  of  Argot 
against  S{)arta.  j-lic  obtained  the  highest  renown, 
not  only  bj  her  poetry,  but  lier  personal  valour  ; 
for,  not  eontwt  with  encooraging  her  coootrymen 
1)y  her  lyia  and  song.  ^h.  t'>ok  up  arms  at  the  head 
of  a  band  of  bar  countrywomen,  and  greatly  con- 
tribnted  to  the  Tictory  which  they  gaiiied  over  the 
Spartans.  (Pint.  </>•  Mid.  \  irt.  p.  245,  d.  e.  ; 
Paus.  ii.  20.  §  7  ;  iMai.  Tyr.  Di*$.  xxxvii.  vd. 
ii.  p.  209,  ed.  Iteiske,  Dm,  xxi.  p.  218,  ed  Davis  ; 
Suid.  «.  r.;  comp.  Heffod.  vL  77)-  In  memory  of 
this  exploit,  her  statue  was  erected  in  thi-  t»'iii!'Ie  of 
Aphrodite  at  Argos,  witii  the  emblems  of  a  puetesa 
and  a  heroine  (Paus.  Le.\  Tatian^  od  fl^raaBb  63, 
p.  114,  ed.  Worth)  ;  and  Ares  was  worshipped  in 
that  city  as  a  patron  deity  of  women  (Lucian. 
Amor.  30,  ToL  U.  p.  430) ;  and  the  prewase  of  bar 
female  associates  was  commemorated  by  the  aUBBal 
festival  called  'Ttf/MOTUcd,  in  which  the  wfloan  and 
the  flMa  appeared  feepeetivelj  in  the  attire  of  the 
other  sex  :  this  festival  apjiears  to  be  the  same  as 
the  'EfSu/xdrm.  (PluU i>/st  VirL  i.e.;  de  Mus.  % 
pi  1 1 34,  c  ;  ClenL  Alex,  fltran.  iv.  p.  522,  Sy Iburg ; 
Polyaen.  SinU.  viii.  33.)  MUUer,  however,  rogarda 
this  whole  atory  as  having  n  decidedly  fabulous  com- 
plexion :  he  exphtins  the  so-called  statue  of  Teleeillai 
in  the  temple  of  Aphrodite,  as  being  a  statue  of  tba 
goddess,  of  that  well-known  tyjie,  in  which  she  was 
represented  iu  tiie  act  ot  aniiiMj^  herself;  and  be 
ascribes  quite  a  different  origin  to  the  festival  ef 
the  /fiM-Hiiai.  {Duiicr,  bk.  i.  c.  H.  §  G  ; 
xu  M^lhoL  p.  405 ;  see  also  Urote,  IJuiory  oj'Ureeae^ 
vol.  iv.  pp.  432— 43&) 

Our  information  respecting  the  poetry  of  Tele- 
silla  is  very  scanty.  Athenaeus  (xiv.  p.  619,  b.) 
etatea  that  she  compeeed  an  ode  to  Apollo,  called 

♦lATjAi'as,  which  Bode  e\[(lain3  as  tlie  .iriiive 
of  the  Paean,  derived  from  the  first  worda  of  tlio 
strain,  ^^^x'  (or  U*x')  &  <P^'  (PoUux,  ix. 

123  ;  liode,  Grsch.  d.  lyr.  DuMm^  pL  ii.  p.  1 1 9.) 
Pausanias  also  quotes  from  her  poems  in  honour  of 
ApoUo  and  Artemis  (iii.  35.  §  2,  ii.  28.  §  2).  and 
the  statement  respecting  the  children  of  Niobe, 
quoted  from  her  by  Apolln<lonis  (iJth/.  iii.  5.  §  (J), 
nmot  iiave  l>een  derived  fium  a  similar  source.  A 
srhalbal  on  Homer  {od.  xiii.  289)  mentions  her 
representation  of  Virtue  a<.  b^  ing  similar  to  that  of 
Xeuophon  in  the  celebrated  fable  of  Prodicus  ; 
and  there  are  two  or  three  granuaatieal  laimoeaa 
to  single  words  used  by  her  (Ath.  xi.  ifff^  £| 
Euauth.  p.  1207.  14  ;  PolL  ii.  23  ;  Hnjdu  $.  aw 
BeXTHtrot).  Hie  only  eemplete  maee  of  bar 
poetry  which  remain  are  tlie  followiiis;  two,  vvhidl 
seem  to  come  from  a  ParUtemion^  composed  for  a 
charaa  «f  Argive  viigina,  on  tba  aabjeet  of  the  lova 
«l  iba  nw  Alpbais  te  Anuria: 
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ftiyoura  rhf  'AX<pt6y. 

The  m*>trr-  i<i  nn  Tonic  a  Majore  Dimeter Cattlactki 
ike  teruimai  mcire  betug  Trochaic. 

^  I 

or,  as  Hephapstion.  who  qiintos  the  passapp,  call* 
it,  an  Ionic  Hephthemimend  (p.  62,  ed.  tiaitford, 
eomp.  p.  26),  and  H  eaofimt  tte  ilirtaMit  of  tlie 
writer  on  music,  appended  to  Ccnsorinns  (c.  f)), 
that  TeleaiUa  went  fiorther  than  Akman  in  bxeaking 
up  the  itropliee  Into  ihort  renea.  (FoIt.  VnSn. 
Cann,  nomn  iUu^tr.  Ffinin.  Antwerp,  1568,  8ro. 
p{>.  49,  folL;  Wolfiua,  Poeiriarum  F^rwfmenta^ 
Hamb.  1734  and  I7ii3,  4to^  with  the  preliminary 
DisserUUion  of  Olearius ;  Tetetillae  Frag,  in  the 
J'rfhjrain.  Acad.  UfMl.  18'2(),  8vo, ;  S<:hn»?idewin, 
l/eied.  Pots.  Gntec,  p.  U74  ;  Ikrgk,  I'ofi.  Lt/r. 
€haec.  pp.  742,  743  ;  Fabric  Uibl.  Oraee.  vol."  ii, 
p.  157;  Bode,  Grxh,  d,  MtU$m,  DUUkmut,  vol.  ii. 
pt  2,pp.  118.  folL)  [F.S.J 

TELBSl'NUS,  C  LU'CIUS,  eoonl  a.  d.  66 
with  Sti'Monius  PauHnus.  He  ii  praised  by  Phi- 
loetiatiu  as  a  philotophei^  and  wai,  in  conaequenoe 
of  Ut  tor*  of  pyionphjr,  kmMMd  TknkiuL 
(Tac  Ann.  xvi.  14  ;  Dion  Cast.  IxiiL  1 J  ' 
ru,  ApoU,  IT.  40,  Til  1 1,  Ttii.  12.) 

TBLESI'Nira,  PONTIim.  fPoimTO.] 

TELESIPPA  (T«A/crjiT?ra),  a  lyric  poett-RS  of 
Le»bo«,  and  one  of  the  fnend*  of  Sappho.  (Said,  j 
coBop.  Sappho,  p.  703.)  (P.  S. 

TffLBSIS  CT4Kmns)t  of  IMjmiia,  an  epic 
poet,  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  ancient  authors, 
but  reterrcd  to  on  the  Borghene  tablet  as  the  author 
of  a  TUamomackia  (Weichert,  tticr  JfoUem.  JUod. 
p.  197;  Boda,  6ML  A  iMiM.  JMekkmut,  voL  i. 
p.  396).  [P.  S.] 

TELE80N  and  MNASITI1CU8  (T«aW, 
MpmrltiflM)^  are  nnmct  belonging  to  a  fainilv  of 
Bliodiaa  artiits,  with  whom  we  have  become 
aoqoiinted  tiirough  the  ineerfptiena  neently  dia- 
covered  by  professor  Ross  in  the  Acn  inH';  of 
Lindoa,  in  Rhodes,  firom  two  of  which  we  kam 
tkit  Mnautimni,  the  too  of  TeleMm,  tmA»  a  htvBie 
itatue  of  Onomastus  in  Lindos,  and  Mnatitimus 
and  Teleson  together  made  a  bronxe  statue  of 
Callicrates.  Ross  suppoaea  that  the  Mnasitimns  of 
both  inscriptions  was  the  same  person,  and  that,  as 
the  form,  r  Teleson  was  the  father,  so  the  latter 
Teleson  the  son.  of  Mnasitimus,  chiefly  because. 
Id  the  second  inn-ription,  the  name  "t  Mn;isitinitii« 
is  put  before  that  of  Teleson-  (Ross,  ln^-rhrifUu 
von  Lindot  am/  iVndot^  Nos.  5,  6,  in  tbc  lOuin. 
Mmm.  184e,  VOL  It.  ppi  171^173.) 

Fr.'ni  the  same  source  wo  l«  nni  that  there  was 
a  statuary  Mnasitimns,  the  son  of  Aristonidas,  as 
Ren,  wrai  fieat  prahaUlilj',  conpletae  A*  oaiM^ 
die  iMCnpti^ii  pviiig  only  .  NA2ITlM02API2Tn 
•  ••••••  i and  it  i« moat  likelj  that  we  have  here  ' 

Ae  yvj  eilist  iHiom  PHdj  awHona  only  ee  n 
painter.  (A/.  .V.  xxxv.  IL  40L  |  42;  Ross  /.  c. 
No.  11,  pp.  1  BO,  181).  (P.  S.) 

TELETSPHORUS  (TeAf(r^pof ),  that  is,  -  the 
aonpleting,**  nthaaame  of  a  medictd  difinity  who 
is  meniioned  now  and  then  in  connection  with 
At^clepius.  Pnusanios  (ii.  1 1.  §  1)  bays:  '"  In  the 
sanctuary  of  AM^Icpius  at  Titaae  noiftces  are  of- 
fered to  Enaim  rifin,  to  whom  a  statue  is  there 
erected  ;  and,  if  1  am  not  mistaken,  this  Ename- 
riaa  ia  caOad  al  JPaufWiiaa  Tila^phon%  Md  il 
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Epidaarii«  Ausins.**  (Onpw  ¥SSBm,  Ame.  AH  ami 

i<s g  394.)  [US.) 

TELE'SPIiORUS  (TcAc<r^s),  a  genasal  m 
«ha  MTvice  of  An^naa,  Ih*  kfaig  of  vW 

was  sent  by  him  in  h.  c.  313,  with  a  fleet  of  iAff 
ships  and  a  considerable  army  to  the  Pelo{ 
to  oppoia  Aa  faeea  ef  PolyspeiduBi  aad ' 
Hi"*  anii«  were  at  first  very  '•uccossful  ;  he  drnve 
out  the  Macedonian  garrisons  from  all  the  ritiai  «l 
the  pnfaMola,  eaeept  Sicyoa  and  OariMh,  wiadk 
were  held  by  Polysperchon  himself;  bat  having 
joined  with  Medina  in  an  attempt  to  relieTe  Oveas, 
to  whieh  GaMaader  had  laid  siwe,  thej  were  4e> 
featt>d,  with  the  loss  of  seToral  uips.    (Diod.  n& 
74,  75.)    The  following  summer  (h,  c.  312)  An- 
tigonus  bavins  conferred  the  chief  direction  of  the 
war  in  the  Fwpsanese  upon  his  nephew  Ptokoiy, 
Telesphorns  w.«i3  so  indignant  that  he  shook       ^  ^ 
allegiance,  and  having  induced  ^ome  of  his  suiuici* 
te  fottow  hfaa,  aatahlished  himself  in  Elis  on  Ida 
account,  and  even  plundered  tlie  v»rre<J  treaunres 
at  Olympia.   lie  was,  however,  soon  after,  iadaced 
to  submit  to  Ptolemv.   (Id.  «&.  87.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

TELESTAS  or'TEI.ESTES  (JtXdara^,  Tf- 
Xior^s).  1.  A  dancer,  employed  in  the  trsgediirs 
af  Aoaehylat;  of  wheat  Alheaaaaa  (L  p.  22,  a.) 
niates  that  hi»  .'•kill  was  so  great,  that,  iu  the 
wyreaentatio^^^w  Stvat  agmutlMbt*^  he  made 

doubt  as  kadar  ef  the  choraib  (MBlii^  Mbt^  JUL 

o/Gretee^wL  Lpu  314.) 

3.  Of  Selinns,  a  distinguished  peat  ef  the  later 
Athenian  dithyramb,  is  mentioBed  faj  Diodeni 
Siculus  (xiv.  46)  as  flourishing  at  OI.  95.  3,  ac. 
398,  with  Philoxeuu•^  Tiuiotheus.  and  Polyeidui ; 
and  this  date  is  confirmed  by  the  Pariaa  MarUe 
(Ep.  ft(!\  according  to  which  Telestos  gained  a 
dithvratnbic  victory  in  B.C.  401.  (Comp.  OlinT^ 
F.  H,  ToL  iL  «.  oo.  401,  3W>.  He  la  dha 
tioned  by  PIntarch  (Alej.  8>,  who  states  that 
Alexander  had  the  dithynunba  of  Telestes  aad 
Phflexaaaa  aaalteUB  iaAaia.  Ha  i»  dbe  m- 
forred  to  by  the  comic  poet  Theopompus,  in  his 
AiduM  (Ath.  xi.  p.  501,  fl;  Metneko,  J-'n^ 
Awe.  wtia  VL  p.  793,  wheia  MeaMke  peaawM 
some  future  remarks  upon  the  poet).  Atistozeous 
wrote  a  life  of  him,  whieh  ia  qvotcd  by  ApoUonias 
Dysoolus  (HuL  Mkvi,  49,  in  WeatexflBaan^  F-> 
raJoroffrapH,  p.  1 13)  |  aad  Aiktataa,  lha  ifMt 

of  Sicyon,  erected  a  monnment  to  his  mrmnrr, 
adorned  with  paintings  by  Nicomadiusw  ^Pim.  Ji, 
\.  xxxT.  10.  s.  36.  §  22,  liiiiiii  Ihi  III— laiMii^ 
is  7W>sfi,  not  T'!'y(,ir:  Nn  OMArHf!*'). 

The  only  retuuiaii  of  the  poetry  of  Teieetea  ate 
some  interesting  linee  prsearted  hf 
(xiv.  pp.  616,  f-i!!.,  ^'26.  a.,  (i.l",  a\  from 
we  learn  that  the  toUowiug  were  amofu^  the  tilhl 
ef  Ua  piaeee,  'Apiyif^  'AMMia'if a,  ^fjpMNaaa  i  aad 
also  that,  in  his  poetry,  he  praised  the  mosic  of 
the  flute,  and  opposed  the  poet  Ms 
specting  the  sabject  of  ibe  wyclfaa  af  1 
ment  by  Athena.    The»e  fragments  have  b««B 
metrically  analyzed  by  Bockh  {de  Afetr.  Pittd. 
pp.  274,  foil.).    From  the  description  of  Dionysios 
(C  V-  1 9),  his  style  appears  to  have  been  a  mixture 
of  bold  and  lofty  with  soft  and  complex  rhythm*, 
pa&sing  from  one  to  the  other  by  the  most  abrupt 
transitiona.    The  statement  of  Suidas,  that  be  w 
a  rotnic  poet,  is  a  more  blunder.  Athenaeus,  wham 
Suidas  avowedly  copies,  does  not  iftecify  the  ktod 
ef  Ua  fealijf  na  daiiblf 
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person  knew  that  he  was  a  dithyrambic  poet ;  and 
M  Snitet  jodging  proba^f  firam  the  tklet  of  his 

pieces,  assimicd  that  he  was  a  comic  poet,  Such 
blunders  are  frequent  in  Suidas,  and  Uiia  specimen 
VMdd Ml bm  nqvini  MtiM,kdH  mo/tvMud 
•everal  critics.  (Fabric.  liiU.  Grcutc.  vol.  ii.  pp.  157, 
158  I  Ueeren,  in  the  BibL  f.  alU  LitL  «.  Ktmtt, 
^  ir.  ppi  54,  foil.,  BU  Sitift  td.  iiL  pp.  160, 
foil.  ;  Mull<  r.  Hist.  Lit  Greece^  toL  ii-  pp.  59,  60  ; 
Bernhardy,  Uttck.  d,  Grieek.  LiL  voL  iL  p.  665  ; 
Uliid,  Geiek.  d.  HA  DiMu  toL  Si.  pp.  610. 
feU.)  [P.  S.] 

TELESTAS,  artisti.  [AM»S0M,VaLl.p.311, 
b.] 

TELEITTIAS  (TeAfurfas),  a  Spartan,  was 
brother  on  the  motlnT's  side  to  AgeRilaus  II.,  by 
whose  influence  he  was  appointed  to  the  command 
«f  dw  Ami,  in  &  c  393,  in  the  war  of  the  Laea- 
daemonians  against  Corinth  and  the  other  states  of 
th«  hostile  league.  In  this  capacity,  in  the  same 
JMOV  Iw  apacwwd  fivB  the  Corinthians  the  mas- 
tiljof  tht  Corinthian  gulf,  and  sailtMi  up  to  Le- 
«lnMi0i,  viMte  he  co-operated  with  the  liind  force 
mder  Ageeikma,  imI  took  the  shipe  uA  dodoi  of 
til.'  cntnny.  In  n.  « .  HHO.  he  was  sent  to  Asia  to 
supeitede  £cdicns  as  admiral  ££cnicusj.  On  his 
anifd  it  Samoa  be  added  aooo  Teaeela  to  his 

squadron,  sailed  on  to  Cnidus,  where  he  received 
the  fleet  from  Ecdicus,  and  then  proceeded  towards 
Rhodes.  On  his  voyage  he  fell  ia  with  and  cap- 
tared  ten  ftthliin  triremes,  which  were  on  their 
wny  to  CypniB  under  the  command  of  Philocrates, 
to  aid  Evagoras  against  the  king  of  Persia  [PuLLo- 
CRATBs,  No.  2].  Hereupon  the  Atheniraa  sent 
out  Thrrisybulus,  with  forty  ships,  to  act  against 
Teleutiaa,  especially  in  the  support  of  the  demo- 
cntie  party  at  Rhodes ;  bnt  Tbrasybulus,  on  bis 
anrnl  at  that  i).];ind,  found  that  his  friends  there 
vara  strong  enough  to  be  able  to  dispense  with  his 
aMiitBBBii>  wbikk  on  Iba  oHmt  band,  ho  eould  not 
hope  to  effect  much  against  the  opposite  }>arty, 
aided  as  it  waa  bj  the  LacedaenionianSi  He  th«re- 
fece  prooeedad  to  tlw  HeOeapont,  and  Teleatiaa 
meanwhile  remained  in  the  south,  where  we  find 
him,  in  B.  c.  3^8,  bringing  etfectuai  assistance  to 
the  Ae^inetans,  whom  a  body  of  Athenians,  nnder 
Pamphilus,  were  annoying  firom  a  fortified  post 
which  they  had  established  and  occupied  in  the 
island  while  the  Athenian  fleet  was  blockading  the 
coast.  Teleutias  chased  away  the  enemy's  ships, 
but  Pamphilus  still  continnt  d  to  hold  the  fort, — 
and  shortly  after  this  Teleutias  was  superseded  by 
HiaraachaTing  mdearad  Umself  to  hismen  dming 
his  comrariiid,  in  a  ver}'  remarkable  manner,  as 
thqf  showed  by  their  enthusiastic  testimonies  of 
at*~'^— f*  to  MB  on  hb  departtno.  In  a.  c  382 
be  was  appointed  general  against  the  Olynthians, 
and  it  was  chiefly  his  high  reputation  and  his  po- 
folaf  cbanaler  whidi  indnead  the  alBea  of  Sparta 
to  ftnidi  Malotuly  their  rontitigents  for  the  war. 
He  fertfaer  d>taincd  the  assistance  of  Amyntas  II., 
king  of  Bfaeedonia,  and  of  Dudaii  prfnoe  of  Ely- 
mia,  from  the  latter  of  iriun,  in  particular,  he 
received  valuable  co-operation.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever gain  any  decided  advantage  over  the  enemy 
in  his  first  campaign,  while  in  the  next  year  ( &  c. 
;}8l),  in  the  dosing  scene  of  his  life,  he  somewhat 
tarnished  the  reputation  he  hud  acqtured  as  a 
giMcaL  A  body  af  his  targeteers  having  been 
routed,  and  their  cnnimander  slain  by  the  Olyn- 
thian  cavalry,  Teleutias  lost  his  temper,  and,  or- 
TOU  XU. 
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dering  his  whole  force  to  charge,  advanced  loo 
cloee  to  the  waOa  of  tito        mA  wiAin  icoeh 

of  the  enemy's  missiles.  ]li«  men  accordinf^ly 
were  thrown  into  confusion,  whereupon  the  Olyn' 
tUaaa  nada  a  weD-tM  MJly,  b  wlieh  TeleotiaB 
was  iUBi  and  the  rout  of  his  army  then  became 
complato.  (Xen.  UelL  iv.  4.  §  19,  8.  II, 
28.  24,  35,  T.  I.  H  2-4,  2.  37—4.1,  3. 
§§  3—6,  Agm,  3.  |  17;  Pint  Agm  21 ;  Diod. 
XV.  21.)  fF.  E.l 

TE'LINES  (TrjAfKTjf),  an  ancestor  of  Uelon, 
tyrant  of  Syracuse.  On  one  occasion,  soaao 
tizens  of  Oela  having  been  banished  by  the  oppo- 
site faction,  Telines,  appealing  to  the  religious  awe 
inspired  by  the  inlimial  deities  (Daaulw  ptobabfy 
and  Proserpine),  induced  their  countrymen  to  Ba> 
ceive  them  bock  again.  For  this  he  was  mado 
hierophant  of  the  goddesses  mentioned,  and  tcano- 
mitted  the  dignity  to  his  children.  Herodotus 
tells  us  that  tradition  spoke  of  Teiines  as  an  efie- 
minate  roan.  (EEnod.  vii  IM.)  [E.  E.] 

TKLLEN  or  TELLIS  (T^AAtji',  T4\\is\  a 
wretched  flute-pkyei  and  lyric  poet,  in  the  time  of 
Epaodnondaa.  (Flal  Reg.  et  Imp.  ApoftUUheg, 
p.  193,  f.)  Ilis  name  passed  into  the  proverb, 
&fiSc  t4  TcAAqyo^  mentioned  by  Zenobius,  who 
says,  however,  that  A»  songs  of  Tellen  were  well 
composed  and  graceful,  but  jocose  and  licentioa% 
(Zeuob.  Prws.  i.  46^  i).  X6  ;  Jfahne.  BibL  Grace. 
vol.  ii.  p.  158).  [p.  b.J 

TE'LUAft  (TMAlat).  1.  Of  Elia,  a  distin. 
guished  seer,  was  one  of  the  commanders  of  the 
Phocians  in  a  war  against  the  Thebsalians  a  few 
years  before  the  invai»ion  of  Greece  by  XeOWik 
After  the  defeat  nf  the  Thefisrili;ui8  bis  statue  waS 
erected  by  the  Phocians  in  the  temple  at  DeliJiL 
(Herod,  viil  27  ;  Pans.  x.  1.  §  8— if,  z.  IS.  |70 

2.  One  of  the  generals  of  the  SyraLiistns,  when 
their  city  was  besieged  by  the  Athenians  during 
the  Pelopemmiaa  WBb  (Thae.  vi.  108.) 

3.  A  citizen  of  AgitgMtUBk  OMaUy  Called  Gel- 
lias.  {.GmLUA&J 

TBLLiS  ni)aua\  1.  The  great  giand&ther 
of  tlx-  poet  AftUlocbus,  was  the  reputed  founder 
in  conjunction  with  Cleoboea,  of  the  mysteries  of 
Demeter  at  Thaeoe ;  and  was  introduced  in  thai 
character,  in  the  great  painting  of  the  world  bebw^ 
by  Polygnotus,  in  the  Lesche  at  Delphi  (Pana.  x. 
28.  §  1.  «.  3.) 

2.  Lyric  poet  and  musician.  [TblLBN].  [P.8) 
TELLUS,  another  form  for  tcrni,  the  name 
under  which  the  earth  was  person  itied  among  the 
Romans,  as  Qe  waa  among  the  Gioakik  She  b 
often  mentioned  in  contrast  with  Jupiter,  the  god 
of  heaven,  and  cotmected  with  Dui  and  the  Manes. 
When  an  oath  waa  taken  by  Teilna,  or  the  gods  of 
the  nether  world,  people  stretched  tb.  it  li-iuds 
downward,  just  as  they  turned  them  upwards  in 
swearing  by  Jupiter.  (V^arro,  de  R$  RmL  i  1,  15  ; 
Macrob.  S<iL  iii.  9  ;  Liv.  viii.  9,  x.  29.)  During 
the  war  i^gaiiut  the  Picentians,  an  earthquake 
having  been  idt  during  the  battle,  the  consul  P. 
Sempronius  Sophoa  caniued  a  temple  of  Tellus  to  be 
built  on  the  spot  where  the  house  of  Spurius  Ca»- 
sius  had  stood^  in  the  street  leading  to  the  Carinae. 
(Lit.  iL  41  ;  Flor.  i.  19.  §2  ;  Val.  Max.  vi.  3. 
§  1  ;  Diony*.  viii.  79  ;  Plin.  //.  X.  xrxiv.  1  t.) 
A  festival  was  celebrated  in  honour  of  Tcilus  on  the 
1.5th  of  April,  which  was  called  Fordicidia  or  Hoiw 
dicalia,  from  hordm  or  fordus^  a  bearing  cow.  (Ov. 
i  Fast.  iv.  633  ;  Anob.  viL  22 ;  Uorat.  ^i$t,  ii,  1. 
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143.)  la  privato  lifa  aKrifices  were  aflhrad  to 
TtOm  at  tl«  tins  «f  towing  md  M  If  luH  tl—, 

especially  when  a  nKniln  r  of  the  family  had  died 
without  doe  honour*  having  been  paid  to  him,  for 
it  WM  TeDoi  that  had  to  Neora  tbi  departed  into 
her  boHom.  (Ov.  Fad.  629,  &0.)  At  the  fet- 
tiral  of  Tellua,  and  when  8acrific<*»  were  offered  to 
her,  the  prief»ta  olto  prayed  to  a  mole  divinity  of 
the  earth,  called  TiBlHM.  (Vaot^  mp.  August  de 
Or.  A-r.  vii.  [L.  S.] 

TELMI'^SIUS  (TiA^Jo-o-wf),  n  tumame  of 
Apollo  derived  from  the  Lycian  town  of  TelmisBus 
or  Telme«»ni.  (Cic.  de  Dir.  i.  41  ;  Steph,  Byt. 
$.  V.  ToAMrrcu  •  Strab.  xv.  p.  6t>d.)        [L.  S.J 

TSLPHU«A  (IMfaBMV  «r  T4l^#owra).  1. 
A  danffhter  of  I^idon,  n,  nymph  from  whom  the 
town  of  Tclphtiaa  in  Arcadia  derived  ita  name. 
(Steph.  Byx.  «.  v.)  Telphinw  «r  TUphwiB 
fuxiir*  as  a  suniaiTie  of  DomctiT  KrinnvR,  derived 
from  a  town  Tclphu&sion.  (SchoL  ad  Soph.  Antuf, 
117  ;  Callim.  Frugm.  207,  ed.  BenUey.)  [L.  S.'] 
TELYS  (T^Ai/i),  a  citixen  of  SyUria,  who 
nised  himself  to  the  tyranny  by  th«  arts  of  a 
dattiagogae,  and  persuaded  the  peopio  to  baniah 
MO  4^  the  richMt  citizeni,  and  to  confiscate  their 
The  exiled  hnvint'  taken  refuge  at  Cro- 
Telys  sent  to  demand  that  they  should  be 
finn  but,  if  we  may  believe  DiodMHi  Pytha- 
jjnras  prcrailod  on  the  Crotoniats  to  persevere  in 
protecting  them.  The  consequence  was  the  war 
lntw«ra  Bylafit  nd  Cnrtana,  in  width  the  former 
was  destroyed,  B.C.  510.  (Herod,  v.  44  ;  Diod.  xii. 
d.)  In  opposition  to  the  above  statement,  Hera- 
deldet  Off  FaiitM  {ait,  AAtm.  sfi.  pi  MI)  repre- 
sents the  tyranny  nf  Tely*  ns  ovi  rthnnvn  by  the 
Sybarites  before  the  fatal  war  with  Crotona.  In 
this  revolution,  he  triis  as,  they  mra  gnflty  of 
■NMCfMlty,  massacring  all  the  adherents  of  Te- 
lya  tnn  at  the  altars,  so  that  the  statue  of  Hera 
tamed  aride  in  horror  and  anger,  and  a  fountain  of 
Uood  gushed  forth  from  the  earth,  which  nothing 
l>nt  walls  of  brans  could  check.  The  dcatnictton  of 
their  citv  followed  as  their  punishuicnt.  [E.  E.] 
TEME'NIDAK.  [TKMKifWt,  Na  &) 
TEMKN ITES  (TfntyirT)i).}\  snmame  of  Apollo, 
derived  from  hia  sacred  temenus  in  the  neighbour- 
hoad  of  Syraana  (SiBpii.  Bya.  }  SoeCon.  7U. 
74  :  Thnc.  vi.  7.'5,  inn.)  [1,.  s.] 

T£'MENUS(Ti}M<»'os).  1.  Asonof  Pelaagos, 
ednoiltd  Ham  at  Stymphahn  hi  Araitti.  (Pma. 

3.  A  Mn  of  Phegeua.   (Pans.  viiL  24. 1 4.1 
8.  Aaooof  Aristomac)ras,en«oftbBHenKlcMae. 

lit  waa  th<>  father  of  Ceituti  Cciyn> I'halces, 
Ajrraen*.  and  Hymetho.  (Pans.  ii.  28  ;  Apoliod. 
ii,  H.  §  2.)  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  He- 
racleidae  into  Peloponnesus,  and,  after  the  conquest 
of  thf  pfnin'^nla,  he  receiv.-d  .Arpos  as  his  share. 
(ApoUod.  ii.  8.  §  4,  &c.  ;  Plat.  Min.  p.  G83,  b.  ; 
ftacak  TiiL  p»  9B9,)  His  tomb  was  shown  at  Te- 
meiiifin  near  I/erna.  (Paus.  ii.  38.  §  1.)  His 
descendants,  the  Temenidae,  being  expelled  from 
AfjlpBa,  ten  mM  to  Ittw  Arandad  dia  khgdsB  of 
Macedonia,  wfii  nci^  tin-  Idiii:-*  of  Macedonia  called 
themselves  Temenidae.  (Uerod  .viii.  138  ;  Thnc. 
a.  99.) 

TSMPATflUS,  SEX.,  one  of  the  officers  of 
tta  cavalry  trader  the  consul  CX  Sempronius  Atra- 
tinos,  in  the  war  against  the  Vohebns,  b.  c  428. 
It  was  chiefly  throqgll  tfn  acrtions  of  Tpmpanins 
that  tha  Booni  amj  mt  wed  fnm  ddiaat ;  and 


TENNK^^. 

the  peimU  oat  of  gratitude  elected  kia  tnbiiBr  d 
lha  pIsM  Iri  tko  Mwivf^f  jMla   I^Imb  OTM  ef  In 

colleagues  L.  HortenriM  MiMplad  to  bring  S«n- 

? nonius  to  trial  for  his  nfaeondoct  in  the  w. 
dnpanins  generously  came  forward  ia  defcaor  •£ 
his  former  commander.   (lit;  if*  S8-m49| 

Val.  Max.  vi.  5.  §  1'.) 

TEMPSA'NUS,  L.  POSTU'MIUS,  pn.  t  ' 
B.C.  185,  received  Tuaolni  m  his  province. 
proceeded  with  {rreat  vi^nr  aOTin't  the  shej: 
who  had  been  plundering  the  surrounding  ocnib^. 
He  eondonned  as  many  as  7000  wamtm  H«  was 
continued  in  his  post  the  foIlo\\nn}»  year,  that  *i« 
might  entircdv  crush  the  insurrection  of  the  abcp- 
henla,  and  neowbe  mffpnkmA  tboot  ^mmmrn  wis 
had  taken  part  in  the  B;»cchanalia  at  Rorn-^.  ■■•A 
who  had  lied  for  refuge  to  that  part  of  Ltmkj. 
(Lit.  znix.  28, 2§,  4U) 

TK'NERUS  (T^rtfMs).  a  soothgayer,  a  »nn  ^4 
Apollo  by  Melia,aad  a  brother  of  IsmeniuK.  (Pasts, 
ix.  10.  S  5,  26.  §  I  ;  Stiah.  is.  pu  418 ;  SchoL  W 
Piml.  Pvth.  xl  .«).)  [L.  JJ.) 

TENES  or  TENNES  (Tijrnyf),  a  son  of  Crnms, 
the  king  of  Colone  in  Troas,  and  Procit  i.i,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  a  son  of  Apollo,  and  brother  sf 
Ilemithea.  After  the  death  of  Proclei.u  Cyciv^ 
married  Philonome,  a  daughter  of  Craugiisus  or 
Traganasus.  She  fell  in  love  with  her  stsMBi 
and  as  she  was  imaUe  to  win  the  love  of  TaaM^ 
she  accused  him  befora  his  father  of  impcupar  oa^ 
daat  toaaida  bee  Oycaas  assoidiagly  tuav  %Mli 
Ill's  son  and  daughter  into  a  chest,  and  expoA-d 
them  on  the  wav«  of  the  sea.  Bnt  tha  dhnt 
dtfnn  «i  Ao  Man  of  Htm  ftind  of  loaeophfrg, 

which  Tenes,  aftiT  liis  nwn  n.nme,  callfd  Teri.=^la*, 
after  its  inhabitants  had  chosen  him  for  their  king. 
Cyenai  at  Icngtk  heard  ef  ^  iaaocenoeaf  hia  aon, 
killed  Philonome.  and  went  to  hia  dtildrca  ia 
Tenedos,  where  both  he  and  Tenes  xr^r*  skin  ><r 
Achilles,  who,  on  his  voyage  to  Troy,  m.ide  a  Luki- 
ing  on  Tenedoa  But  Tenes  w^^s  afterwards  wor- 
shipped as  a  hero  in  Tenedrxs  (I','ui«i.  x.  14.  §  "J  ; 
Diod.  V.  ;  Tretz.  ad  Ljicoj  h.  ;  !!>trab.  xiv. 
p.  640.)  According  to  Pauuinias,  Teaaa  did  art 
:dl(iw  his  father  to  land  in  Tenedos,  hut  cut  rfT  the 
rope  with  which  Cycnus  had  fastened  his  ship  to 
the  coast  (Coopb  Bleph.  By&  $.  ot.  VMlsn)  TW 
death  of  Tenes  by  Achilles  nlso  is  related  dift^ 
rently,  for  onoe,  it  ia  said,  when  Achilles  wss 
purMiing  tho  rilter  of  Tmm  la  Tsatdus,  Tesws, 

ei:il<'.ivi)iin'ni:  t  >  stop  him,  \va>  slain  ]iv  Ac'ulJr*, 
who  did  not  know  that  Tenes  was  a  son  of  Apoikb 
(Pint  qmmL  <Mv«.  28  ;  Taets.  JL  e.)  In  the 
temple  of  Tenes  in  Tenedos,  it  wm  not  s^kvwMi  ta 
mention  the  name  of  Achilles,  nor  was  any  th>te- 
player  permitted  to  enter  it,  because  the  flute-pisycr 
Molpus  had  borne  false  witnesa  tffkttik  TaMt  la 
please  his  step>iaotbat  PhihaMMk  (Plat  aai 
Diod. /.  c.)  [L>&l 

TE'NICHOS  or  TY'NNICHOS,  an  artist  of 
unknown  time,  and  perhaps  only  a  mytholoeical 
name,  mentioned  on  an  insoiptioa  qaoted  by  Pi»> 
oopiui  (JUL  €hA»  iv*  SS*  p.  8M>  4|  od.  HiMdal)k 
as  occurring  on  a  monument  a'criVr  l  Vr  !<>cal  tn- 
dition,  and  by  the  inscription  itselH,  to . 
(SeeWddter,  Sffllnqe,  No.  1 82,  p.9W|  R. '. 
I  -  ftri-  h  M.  X  '  ,  r p.  4 1 .1,  2d  ed. )        tP.  &] 

TiiNNEi)  (TiVnit),  king  of  Stdoa  ia  At  ii> 
volt  of  Pboeirida  afraiiwt  Aitaaeixea  IIL  Ht 
hetmved  the  town  to  Artaxerxt*,  but  was  ntl> 
withstmdiqg  pat  to  doath  hy  the  Ftanaa  \aa%t 
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The  Stdoniaas*  however,  nnlring  not 


iuto  the  powBT    the  king,  set  lk§  tttwn  on 


B.  c  351. 

to  fall 
fire  an( 
45.) 

TERAMBUS  {Tipa/iJtos%  a  son  of  Eu»eiru8 
end  Eidothea.  Once  he  wae  tending  hit  flocks  on 
Xfonnt  Othrj-B  in  Melis,  under  t!ie  protection  of 
the  nympba  whom  he  delighu*ci  with  his  songs,  for 
Im  WW  ft  dMogniahed  mnsician,  and  played  both 
the  sjTinx  and  thaljTCk  Pan  advi'Sinl  him  to  quit 
Mount  Othrys,  bacMM  a  ttry  severe  winter  was 
coouBg  on.  TennibWf  lMvnsm\  did  sal  UBi&w 
the  advice,  nnd  went  so  far  in  his  insolence  a?  t  ^ 
nrile  eren  the  nymphs,  nying  that  they  were  not 
dwigblw  •rZesiL  Tlia  pufflilad  mm  •«  length 

camr.  ai  d,  all  his  flocks  pc'rished,  Trrambus 

hims^  waa  metamorphosed  by  the  nymphs  into  a 
beetle  adM  Ktpdntvl  (Antoa  LRk  9SL)  Ovid 
(Afil.  vii.  353)  mentions  one  Cerambus  on  Monnt 
Othrys,  who  escaped  from  the  Deucalionian  flood 
by  means  of  wings  which  he  had  feeaired  from  the 
nymphs.  [L- S.] 

TEUE'NTIA.  1.  The  wife  of  M.  Cicero.  Her 
poreutai^e  is  unknown.    Her  mother  mast  have 
flnnled  twice,  for  ahe  kid  a  hnlf-siater  of  the 
name  of  Fabia,  who  wa*  a  Vestal  Virpin.  This 
Fabia  was  charged  with  having  had  sexual  inter- 
«a«n»  wMi  CtSine,  who      troaght  to  trial  for 
the  crime  in  B.C.  73,  bnt  was  acqnitted.  (Ascon. 
n  Cie.  Ckum,  p.  93,  ed.  OitUi ;  Plut.  CaL  mm.  19 ; 
ML  CkL  15;  Piwiwii,  OdirilhliJ  Bmm,  tri.T. 
p.  292.)    The  year  of  Terentia's  marri:i;'f  with 
Cicero  ia  not  known,  bat  as  their  daughter  Tuilia 
vwiMCTied  fa  fl3i,^flnnrligeorlMrp««nto 
may  probably  be  placed  in  80  or  79.  Terentia  was 
a  woman  of  sound  sense  and  great  ras<dotion ;  and 
ber  fiimneia  of  ckanetor  was  of  no  snail  aarriee  to 
ber  weak  and  vnciilating  husband  in  some  im- 
portant periods  of  hi»  life.    On  his  banishment  in 
u.  u  oii,  1  uliia  by  her  letters  endeavoured  to  keep 
CSeacai^  Muting  spiriia,  thon^'h  tn  little  par- 
pose,  and  she  vi^nroiisly  cxrrtf^d  herself  on  his 
behalf  among  his  friends  in  Italy.    Cicero,  how- 
ever, appears  to  have  taken  oilRBnce  at  something 
she  had  done  dnrinc:  his  exile,  for  on  his  return 
to  Italy  in  the  following  year  he  writes  to  Atticus 
yiraWiiug  tha  eynpathy  wUeh  Ua  bradiflr  and  his 
daughter  had  shown  him,  without  mentioning  Tc- 
rentia  {ad  AU,  iv.  2).  Diving  the  civil  war,  Cicero 
bitleriy  coRipbdaad  thirt  Ua  wifis  did  m(  fcnrfih 
him  and  Tuilia  with  money  ;  hut  on  liis  dcpartiin* 
for  Oreece,  he  had  left  hia  affiur*  in  the  greataat 
aonfiudon,  and  Tefontki  appeart  to  kave  dona  Iha 
best  she  could  under  the  circumstances.  CiceVB^ 
however,  threw  all  the  blame  upon  his  wife,  and 
attributed  his  embarrassments  to  her  extravagance 
and  want  of  management.    He  had  ratomed  to 
Hrundisium  after  the  dpff'at  of  Pompey,  mined  in 
his  prospects,  and  tearing  that  he  might  not  obtain 
forgiveoaia  from  Caesar.  He  waa lliaa  dinpiiii  A  to 
look  at  every  thing  in  the  worst  light  When 
Terentia  wrote  to  him  propoatug  to  join  him  at 
IhufiriaBii  ha  lapHad  aa  a  t&w  Hnaa  toUlBy  bar 
Ml  la  eome,  as  the  jnnmoy  wns  long  and  the  mads 
vnaafe,  and  she  moreover  couid  be  of  no  use  to 
him  (Cie.  ad  Ffam.  lAf.  19).  In  tika CaOowing  rear, 
n.  r.  4^1,  Cicero  divorced  Tcrentii,  and  shortly 
afterwards  married  Publiiia,  a  yooog ^1  of  whose 
property  ho  bad  the  aiaiMigaiiW.  TUaMnhga 
occasioned  great  itcandal  at  Rmm.    Antonius  and 
other  vmaSm  of  Cicara  mainiitiwd  that  be  bid 


TEREKTIA  GENS. 

divorced  Terentia  in  order  to  marry  a  young  wife  ; 
bat  this  was  not  the  real  reason.  He  hoped  to  pay 
off  his  debts  with  the  fortune  of  PobKlia.  [PuB- 
LiLiA.]  Terentia  had  a  laru'c  property  of  hf«r  own, 
and  Cicero  now  had  to  repay  ber  dos,  which  he 
found  great  diflknlty  m  doing,  and  it  aaams  tkil 
Terentia  never  trot  it  Imck.  She  was  not  paid  at 
all  events  in  the  summer  of  a.c.  44  (Cic.  ad  AtL 
xri.  15).  Terentia  could  nal  hafo  been  leas  tbaa 
50  at  the  time  of  her  divorce,  and  therefore  it  ia 
not  probable  that  she  married  again.  It  is  rekted. 
Meed,  by  Jerane  (4a  JMk  L  pi  59,  ed.  BadL), 
that  f^he  married  Sallust  the  historian,  and  the 
enemy  of  Cicero,  and  sabseqaently  Messala  Cor- 
rinos;  bat tfma aaniagaa annot meatiened  by 
Plutarch  or  any  other  writer,  and  may  thert-fore  be 
rejected.  Some  modem  writers  speak  even  of  a 
fcatb  naRjage ;  sfaiea  Dion  GaMiaa  (WU.  15)  snjs 
that  Vihius  Hufus,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  mar- 
ried Cicero's  widow ;  bat  if  thta  is  a  fsct,  it  must 
refer  to  Publilia  and  not  to  Terentia.  Terentia  is 
said  to  have  attained  the  age  of  one  hundred  and 
three.  (Piin.  //.  ;V.  vii.  4H.  «.  U)  ;  VaL  Max.  viii. 
13.  §  6.)  The  life  of  Teieutia  is  given  at  length 
by  DrumaBB.  (OMoiMfi  ilaaii,  vL  pp,  Mf 
—  694.) 

2.  Also  called  Tkrkntii.la,  tiie  wife  of  Mae- 
cenas. IMea  OaMius  (lir.  3)  speaks  of  ber  aa  m 
sister  of  Murena  and  of  I'n  x  ul  Miis.  The  full  name 
oS  this  Murena  was  A.  Terenlius  Varro  Muiena: 
ba  was  perhapa  iIm  asa  of  U  lindaa  Matiaa, 

who  vt-as  consul  B.  r.  62,  and  WM  adopted  hy  A 


Terentitu  Varro.  Marena  woaU  lim  have  been 
the  adopted  bnte  af  TaiMrtias  VmMm  waa 
prnbahl  V  only  «ba  aowia  of  Manna.  [8aa  VaLIIL 

Wa  ItBav  nothing  of  tba  cariy  history  of  Te- 
rentia, nor      time  of  her  aaniage  with  Maeeenaa. 

She  was  a  very  beautiful  wooMB,  and  as  licentions 
as  most  of  the  Roman  Udies  of  her  age.  She  was 
one  of  the  fisvonrite  mistresses  of  Augusma ;  and 
Dion  Cassius  relates  (liv.  Ifl)  that  there  was  n 
report  at  Rome  that  the  emperor  visited  Uaul  in 
B.C.  16,  simply  to  enjoy  the  society  of  TofOBtiB 
unmolt^fd  by  the  lampoons  whith  it  gave  occasion 
to  at  lioine.  The  intrigue  between  Augustas  and 
TeranllB  ia  aaid  by  IKaa  Gaaaiai  to  bava  diataibad 
the  ^r>od  understanding  which  subsisted  between 
the  emperor  and  his  minister,  and  finally  to  have 
nnnMionad  the  disgrace  off  the  httor.  Manmaiai 
however  had  not  much  right  to  cunplain  af  tba 
ooodact  of  baa  wife,  for  h^  own  iofidclitiao  vaia 
BOtovioBi*  BttlB itlMtoBding  bia  iiiiiitwuiaa 

amours,  Maecenas  continued  to  his  death  deeply 
in  love  with  his  fair  wife.  Their  quarrels,  which 
were  of  frequent  occurrence,  mainly  in  consequence 
of  the  morose  and  haughty  teeaper  of  Tanniia, 
rarely  lasted  long,  f  r  the  mitnra!  uxoriou«ness  of 
Maecenas  constauily  prompted  tiiiii  to  sock,  a  recon- 
ciliation ;  SO  that  Seneca  says  {JJp.  1 14)  bo  aMV> 
ried  a  wife  a  thousand  times,  though  he  never  had 
more  than  one.  Once  indeed  they  were  divorced, 
hot  Maecenas  tempted  her  baek  by  pwisaula  (!%• 
21.  tit.  I.  s.  64).  Her  influence  over  bin  was  so 
great,  that  in  spite  of  hia  cautaous  temper,  bo  waa 
so  OBO  eoMMisii  waak  obob^  to  ooafiae  to  her  aa 
important  s'.atc  secret  resjK'cting  the  conspiracy  of 
ber  brother  Murena.  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  3,  Id,  iv.  7  g 
8Brt;ifi9t.66,65$  ftaadtop,  Q  iXkbrn  JMMwaiis, 
pp.  I.'i2— 1.'?6.) 
T£AK'14IIAaENS^|kbdaa.  The  name  was 

3a  3 
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taid  by  Varro  to  b«  derived  from  the  Sabine  word 
fcMMM.  wUdi  mjpM  «Mft**  (Mwaok  At  U. 

9.)  The  Trrr-ntii  arc  mcntionod  as  early  as  n.  r. 
462,  for  the  C.  TereutiUus  Ana,  who  waa  tribane 
«r  the  daba  in  that  year  ( Ur.  fiL  9>,  mat  1m 
belonged  to  the  gens  ;  and  indeed  he  is  called  C. 
Terentius  by  Dwayiiaa  (x.  1).  The  &r»t  member 
of  the  geaa  win  obtiiiieJ  Ata—ankhip  wtm  CL  Te- 
rentiua  VaiTO,  who  commanded  at  the  &tal  battle 
of  Cannae  in  B.  c.  216  ;  and  perecms  <^  the 
continue  to  be  mentioned  under  the  eady 
perora.  The  principal  sumamet  of  dit  ~ 
during  tho  n»public  are  Cclleo,  Lucanus,  and 
Vakko  :  ihi'Tv  are  a  few  others  of  less  importance, 
vhich  are  given  below  under  TRRENTlua. 

TKKKNTIA'NUS  MAURUS,a Romnn  poet, 
probably  lived  at  the  end  of  the  first  or  the  begin- 
Binf  ef  the  aeeond  awtay  vnte  Nenra  and  Tm|an , 
and  is  pi^rhaps  thf  same  person  as  the  Ten'titinnns, 
the  governor  of  Syene  in  £«ypt»  whose  praises 
an  eeMmled  hf  ]i»tid  (i.  117 ;  eomp.  Wanwte( 
Po'i'Uic  Lotitii  Afinnns,  vol.  ii.  p.  259).  Terentianus 
was  a  native  of  Africa,  aa  we  might  have  iniiaaiad 
from  hia  nmane  Maanu.  Theta  it  aCill  axtnt  a 
poem  of  Ti-rentianii9,  iiititled  De  LiterU^  Syflaf/is, 
P«d*bu»^  Mctri*^  which  tr^ts  of  prosody  and  the 
different  kind*  of  metre  with  much  elegance  and 
akilL  The  wk  ii  printed  in  the  oidketion  of  the 
annVnt  grammarians  by  Put»chin>?.  pp.  2383— 
J-i  '^ii,  ami  ill  a  separate  form  by  bauteu  and  Van 
Lennep,  Traj.aiBhok  188B,«ad  by  farimiann, 

Ben.h  IM36. 

TKKKNTILLA.    [Tkrbntia,  No.2.J 
TERENTILLUS.    [Taavmmb  Na.  t.] 
TKIU/NTIUS.     1.  C.  Tkrkntmts  AnsA, 

called  TKHSNTIL1.U6  by  Livy,  tribune  of  the  plebs, 

B.  a  46*2,  proposed  tiial  flva  HiBiwiiriimHn  looald 
be  ap{)oiuted  to  dmw  up  a  body  of  laws  to  define 
the  consular  imperium.  (Lir.  iii.  8 ;  XHoinja. 
z.  1.) 

3.  Q.  Tkukntii  s  was  sent  by  tiie  eemite, 
along  with  M.  Autistins,  to  bring  bock  the  consul 

C.  Plaminius  to  the  city,  but  he  refused  to  obey 
their  bunimone.  (Lif.  xsi.  6S.) 

3.  L.  Tkhkntii's  Mar«<ai.h>ta,  plebeian  nedile, 
B.  c.  2U0.  and  praetor  u  c.  U*?,  wiiea  he  obtained 
Sicily  as  Ills  pravinaa.  ('Lir.  xxxi.  50,  xxxriii.  42.) 

4.  L.  ']")  HKVTif  K,  one  of  tJie  ambassadors  sent 
to  king  Antiochus  in  JI.C.  196.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  'i6.) 

5.  GL  TBBBimmi  lantA,  praetar  b.  a  182»  ob> 

tniin'd  Sardinia  as  his  province.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  one  of  the  triamTiri  for  founding  a 
eolooy  at  Oiairieeaeh  (Lb.  zsxix.  M,  d.  1,  29.) 

6.  L.  Tkrkntivs  Massamotv,  probably  a 
ion  of  Ho.  d,  waa  tribunua  militum  in  a.  c.  180. 
(LIr.  iL  8ft.) 

7.  P.  Tbrrntius  TiTsciVANtJS,  one  of  the  am- 
baasadon  aant  inta  lUjocam  ia  B.  o.  W»  (Lit. 
xlv.  18.) 

8L  Terentics  Vkspa,  one  of  whose  witticisms 
k  quoted  by  Cicero  in  his  Dr  fhatorc  (ii.  G]). 

9.  L.  Terentius,  was  the  companion  and  icnt- 
Bwte  of  Cn.  Ponipeius,  when  the  latter  was  serving 
under  hia  father  Stnibo  in  B.  c.  87,  and  was  bribed 
hj  Cinna  to  kill  Pompeiui.  (Piut.  i'M^  8.) 

19,  Ch:  Tbebntim^*  ainalHvfalairiMaa  «B»- 
tody  Caeparius,  one  of  the  Catifinariaa  aampilBlPn, 
waa  given.  (Sail  Cbf.  47.) 

II.  P.  TBRsnnva  Hiaro,  a  tAmA  af  Gmo^ 

was  promagiiter  of  the  company  of  publicani,  who 
fanned  the  tazaa  in  Aaia.  Ciceco  lecommended 


TERENTIUS. 
him  in  a  letter  to  P.  Siliaa.   (Cic.  ad  A.U.  zi.  1% 

<Mf  AMhXiU.«ft.) 

12.  ?ER.  Tkrbntics,  was  a  fri<*nd  of  D.  Brutes, 
whom  he  pretended  to  be  on  the  flight  from  Mf 
tiaa,  &  c  4a,  in  aider  ta  m  lha  life  af  Ma  Mnl ; 

b\it  he  was  recojjni'-rd  1  v  the  officer  of  Antonxt 
cavalry,  and  nnaerved  from  death.  CVmL  iLss. 
iT.  7.  §  6.) 

13.  M.  Tbrbntidb,  a  Roman  eques,  was  » 
cnaed,  in  a.  d.  32,  on  account  of  his  havio;;  be^s  a 
friend  of  Sejanua.  He  defended  himself  with  gran 
courage,  and  waa  aoqoitlal.  (Taiu  Ammm  ai.  1^  lL> 

1 4 .  TsRBin'ius  LsNTTNtTi;,  a  Roaam  mqaet^  was 
privy  to  the  foigery  of  Valerius  FabwuM^  and  waa 
ill  o>n»e<{Baaaae8aiMBBadiBA.B>  61.  C^^JmL 

xiv.JO.) 

]  5.  Tbrxntiub,  was  said  by  aome 

have  been  the  murderer  of  the 

(Tac.  Hist  i.  41  ;  Plut  Galb.  27.) 
T£;ii£'NTlUS  CLEMEN&  LCiJUCB2«a.i 
TBRranUS  BCAURUa  (ScAimoa] 

P.  TERE'NTIT'S  AFF.U^  wa.  the 
the  last  of  the  Roman  comic  poeta,  of 
■ma  tiam  fragmenta  ata  |ir—rmi 
particulars  of  his  life  were  collected  long  after  ha 
decease,  and  are  of  Tery  doubtful  authority.  It 
would  therefore  be  to  little  purpose  to  repeat  thm 
without  icnitiny  or  ooaaaMk  We  shaU,  in  the 
first  place,  inquire  who  were  the  biotrraphers  of 
Terence,  what  they  relate  of  hiro,  and  the  csafr- 
sistoncy  and  credibility  of  their  aevetal  accooalb 
We  shall  next  briefly  survey  the  comedies  tb<^ 
aelvea,  their  reception  at  the  time,  their  inlinrafe 
OB  dramatio  Malaaa,  tkair  tiandalaia  mi  fm- 
tators,  their  cnnimonlatnrs  rsnd  bibliographr. 

Our  knowledge  of  Terence  himaelf  la  derived 
principally  frnai  liha  Itfb  awribei  ta  I>aHiBa  «r 
Suetonius,  and  flan  two  scanty  memoirs,  or  f 
lactioaa  af  Scholia,  tht  one  pabliabed  ia  the  sevoi- 
tMnth  uautury,  by  Atoahaai  Oiaiiavna,  from  aa 
Oxford  MS.,  and  the  other  by  Angelo  Mai,  {r>Ma 
a  MS.  in  tbe  Vatican.  The  life  of  Terence,  printed 
in  the  Milan  edition  of  Petrarch's  works  1476,  is 
BMRly  a  comment  on  Donatus.  Of  thcaa,  the  fiint 
mentioned  is  the  lonpest  niu\  nir>st  particular.  It 
is  ncTertheless  a  meagn:  and  incongruous  medley, 
1vUd^  for  its  barrenneaa,  may  be  ascrihai  ta  Ois* 
natus,  and  for  its  scandal  to  Suetonius.  Bat  it 
dtea  still  earlier  writers, — C  Nepoa^  FeaeateUs. 
Pioaeiaa,  Saain,  VakatiB^  mi  <^  Cmttmm,  Of 
these  Nepos  is  the  best  known,  and  jx  rhaps  ' 
most  traatworthy.  Hia  contemporaries  deemed  inu 
a  aeaad  anthpajriaa  (OrtaH  t  IXaad  hiaMilwWi 
studies  had  trained  him  to  examine  facts  and  dati-f- 
(OelL  ZY.  48.)  Of  FanaatelU,  more  vnlmianas 
than  aeennte,  wa  hafa  ifaaady  given  mm  aecMi* 
[VoL  II.  p.  145].  Q.  Cosconius  was  probably  (te 
grammarian  cited  by  Vano  (L,  L.  vi.  36,  89),  Par* 
cius,  the  Porcius  Licinius,  a  satirical  and  aeesaingly 
libellous  yersiiier,  mentioned  by  Gellius  (xvii.  i\% 
xix.  19),  and  Volcatius  was  the  VolaUius  Sedigitss 
quoted  by  the  same  author  (xv.  24).  Santra  is 
entunerated  by  St  Jerome  (  ViL  Script  Eoehi.) 
among  the  Latin  compilers  of  Memoirs  ;  be  wrote 
also  a  treatise  D»  Antiquitate  yerbonm^  dted  h»- 
quentlyby  F^artas.  8an  Wfll«a  aaa  bat  ladiAMil 
Touchers  fcir  tither  facts  or  datf-,  whether  from 
their  living  so  long  after  the  poet's  age^  or  fnm  tlM 
lAaadv  af  thair  liiliBoiiy.  U  Aa  tmn^ 
acconat  m  ialn—ifB  av  aoMMit  wUk  M 
text* 
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p.  Tcrantiiu  Afer  vat  bora  at  CarUu^  B.& 
19ft,  tinee  1m  wm  in  hit  Sftth  year  at  the  |Nclbnii- 

ance  of  his  last  play,  the  Adelplii,  B.  c.  IGO.  By 
birth  or  purchase,  he  became  the  ilave  of  P.  Te- 
rentina  Lncaniu,  a  Roman  eenator.    But  if  he 
were  **  civie  Carthaginiensis,"  a«  the  didaacalia  of 
Donatas  and  the  biof^raphers  style  him,  hU  aenrile 
condition  ia  difficult  to  understand.  Feneetella 
■anwrhiid  Alt  Tacence  could  not  him  been  a  pri- 
soner of  war,  since  Carthage  was  at  peare  with 
Home  from  b.  c.  201  to  149.    But  in  that  mteruii 
tiM  OntfMiBfarfna  wen  inrolved  in  wan  with 
their  own  merccnarios,  with  the  Numidians,  and 
with  tba  southern  Iberians,  and  at  least  two  Homaa 
anhnaiaa  vMlad  Omhage.  Sa  tiMt,  dthongh  the 
tnicn  with  Rome  n-as  unbroken,  Terence  or  bis 
parents  may  have  been  ej^oeed  in  the  Panic  slaro' 
■Hffkata,  sod  Inmportad  to  Italy*    TBm  oognooMn 
jl/i-r  rests  on  as  good  authority  as  any  other  cir- 
cumstance related  of  him.  Yet  it  is  not  condusire. 
It  may  hare  been  merely  an  infcroMe  from  a  po- 
pdir  moar  of  his  Punic  origin ;  and  it  was  a 
cognomen  of  the  Qens  Domitin  at  Rome,  where  it 
aartainly  does  not  imply  African  descent.  Terence 
ia  Mid  to  have  been  of  an  olive  complexion,  thin 
person,  and  middle  height.  (Donat.)    These  are 
not  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  Punic  race, 
bat  they  accord  with  thoea  of  tiie  Liby-phoenician 
or  Celtiberian  perioeci,  who  were  planted  as  colo- 
nists in  Tariottsparta  of  the  Carthaginian  tenitory ; 
and  it  lo  noM  Iwdy  tint  a  ptrioaeoa,  or  tf»  ooB  «f 

a  porioecus,  .ihanli!  havp  been  etr^lavcd.  than  that 
a  native  Carthaginian  ahoold  have  become  tha  |co- 
perty  off  •  RooMB  oaBBlor,  to  loof  ai  iMr  re- 
•pective  commonwealths  wore  at  {M«ace.  It  is  re- 
markable also  that  Plautus,  an  Umbrian,  in  his 
comedy  of  tha  *  Poonulns**  ^onld  have  introduced 
a  Carthaginin  among  his  drMHiii  personae,  and 
n  entire  scene  5n  the  Pvinic  languacT,  whi!f>  Tieither 
Oarthaginiou  words,  names,  or  alIu<jiouit,  are  to  be 
Mat  with  ia  TManeOb 

We  know  not  at  what  time  Terence  came  to 
Rome  ;  bat  from  his  proficiency  in  the  language  of 
bia  MMtan  w»  fadbr  Ikat  ha  Ml  ooily  MM  tha 
hands  off  Tcrentius  Lucami?,  even  if  he  were  not  a 
aorao^  or  alave  bom  in  the  house.  A  handsome 
penoB  and  pronising  talaota  recoMMandad 

rence  to  his  patron,  who  affordi  d  him  the  best 
education  of  the  and  finality  manumitted  him. 
Tha  condition  aff  wvm  wm  not  alwvfa  anlkvoor* 
able  to  intellectual  developmenL  More  than  one 
eminent  writer  was  bom  in  a  servile  station*,  and 
Uro,  Cipro's  fireedman,  was  the  associate  of  his 
Vrtm^  litenuy  labours,  and  his  amanuenaia.  On 
nt»  manunii<<*ion,  according  to  the  usual  practice, 
Terence  assumed  bis  patron's  uomen,  Terentias, 
htvhug  boon  pNnriowly  caDod  P«Ai«  or  Piblipor. 
From  hi*  cojjnomen,  Lncanus,  the  patron  may  have 
been  a  native  or  landholder  of  soutbam  Italy,  and 
tha  fn%igit  Hka  Liviaa  Andionaeaa,  bava  aeqaired 
m  one  of  the  cities  of  Mairna  flmecia  his  taste  for 
the  Attic  drama.  The    Andrian'*  was  tha  first 


•  Bcntley  (Pra^f.  in  Tcrent.  Cantahr.  1726) 
remariu   Hi  tica  (tcrentius,  P.  Syrua,  Phaedrna) 

noohadiMl- 

mili  argumcnto,  comoediis  mimia  et  apologis,  omnia 
Italorum  ingenia  facile  superavcrunt."  For  the 
hitcllectaal  opportunities  of  slaves,  see  also  Nepos 
{An.  13,  Baftre  his  manumission,  Terence 
WW  probably  lyioilw  and  Mbnrkm  to  LmmmMp 


pby  offsred  by  Taianea  for  Ronaentation.  Tha 
entda  aedilea,  who  ooadneted  ua  theatrical  exhi- 

bitions,  referred  the  piece  to  Caecilius,  then  one  of 
the  moat  popahtf  {day-writers  at  Rome.  [Cascilius 
STATiva.]  Unknown  and  nmnly  clad,  Terence 
began  to  read  from  a  low  fltool  his  o()ening  scene, 
so  often  cited  by  Cicero  as  a  model  of  narration, 
(/nceat.  L  23,  (to  OraL  il  40,  &c.,  ^c.)  A  few 
▼aroM  ahowad  tha  dder  poet  that  aa  aidintty 
writer  was  l»efore  him,  and  the  young  aspirant, 
then  in  his  27th  jear,  was  invited  to  share  tha 
couch  and  aoppv  of  hiajidgfti  Thia  reading  of  dM 
Andrian,  however,  must  bare  preceded  its  per- 
formance nearly  two  yeaia,  £ar  Caaailiua  died  ia 

B.  C.  168,  and  it  ww  not  Mtad  tm  166.  Mooa- 
while  copies  were  in  circulation,  env^'  was  awakened, 
and  Luscius  Laviniaa  [VoL  IL  p.  84*2]  a  veteran, 
and  not  very  suceaaaM  pfaiy*wiitar  (comp.  Prd.  m 
Trrcnt.  f'om.  ;  CM],  xv.  24 ;  Hieron.  in  Gemet.)^ 
began  his  unwearied  and  unrelenting  attacks  on 
tha  dnnatie  and  pefional  diaracter  of  the  author. 
The  Andrian**  was  successful,  and,  aided  by  tha 
accomplishments  and  good  address  of  Terence  him- 
self, was  the  means  of  introducing  him  to  the  most 
refined  and  intellectual  circles  of  Rome.  In  tha 
interval  between  Planttis  and  Terence,  the  great 
Roman  fiunilicshad  more  and  more  assumed  the  state 
and  dnMOMr  of  princely  houses.  In  their  town  and 
country  seats  the  Scipios,  the  Laelii,  the  Metelli  and 
the  Moeii,  fonned  each  a  petty  court  around  them- 
oahaa.  AMoqg  tlM  patnoa  or  aoaadalea  of  Ta> 
rence  we  find  the  names  of  L.  Furius  Philus  of 

C.  Solpiciaa  Oallui^  of  Fabioa  Labao,  and  H. 
Popimn  LaanM  Bat  ftoM  tha  eonparatiTa  youth 
of  the  pmies,  his  intercourse  with  Laelius  and  the 
younger  Sdpio  had  in  it  lass  of  dependence  oa  tha 
ona  nde,  and  UKwa  of  friendship  on  tha  otluc 
Nepos,  indeed  (Fr.  Cftron.  L  6),  calla  thaM 
aequales.  Both  Scipio  and  I.aelins.  hrnvi-vor.  were 
probably  about  nine  years  younger  than  tficir  pn>- 
t^gd.  Both  treated  him  aa  an  equal,  and  this  in- 
timacy would  open  to  him,  as  it  formerly  o[ieiied 
to  Knnius,  and  subsequently  to  Lucilius,  the 
honaes  of  the  Aemilii,  Metelli,  and  Scaevolae.  (Cia. 
ArcA,  7;  Vet.  Schol.  in  Hor.  .Stthi.  ii.  1.  71) 
Nor  ia  it  rash  to  conjecture  that  Terence  may  have 
oonvenad  wHh  PdyUaa  at  Alhn  ar  Lilatmait  or 
made  one  of  the  group  immortaliaad  hy  Honoe* 
{ikrrn,  ii.  1.  71,  fblL;  vet.  SchoL) 

Gafannny did  not frfltomiaiapreacmtiieir inters 
course.  His  patrons,  it  was  ^d,  assisted  Terence 
in  the  composition,  nay,  were  the  real  authors  ai 
his  plays,  made  him  their  phqrmle  and  butt,  and 
let  him  starve.  (Porciua,  op.  Z^oaot)  C.  Menuniua 
[No.  5]  mentioned  the  rumour  n»  notorious,  in  his 
apeech  Pre  Se ; "  Valgius  wrote  iu  hii»  Actoeon 
(Bo^ /ML  Xot  Agon.  V.  901)b  inhahly  ia  tha 
Prologna, 

**  Hae  quae  vocantur  fabulae  cnjae  sunt  ? 
Non  has,  qui  jura  populis  end'ibas  (endo-tiibu&  ?) 
dabal 

UOOOM  OBMMO  iftetMb  fBcit  fiOmlas 

Cicero  gave  it  credence  (ad  AtL  viL  3),  and  Nepos 
(Fr.  ImcerL  6),  in  tha  foUowiag  atoiy,  ascribea  at 
leMt  ana  eonady  to  Liaiitta.  It  wna,  ha  aaya,  Aa 
Ist  of  March,  the  festival  of  the  >Tatronalia,  on 
which,  if  on  no  other  day  of  the  jr^,  the  Roman 
ladiM  wave  aboelntabi  uolrhoaadMlda.  LaeHua 
was  spending  the  holiday  at  Puteoli ;  supper  wnt 
MttMiOMd,  tet  ho  bcfgid  aot  to  be  intenuptadt  aa 
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he  liad  boMnoM  in  hand.  When  at  Ici^gth  h« 
entered  the  wapp»  ww^  hewwnwdl  kit  abtaiM*  bgr 
•ayin^'  he  had  beeS  writing  v«  r'^es  nnd  hid  asver 
written  any  more  to  hia  lilting.  Ue  thett  ndlad 
the  opening  line*  of  the  4th  aoMM  in  tha  41k  Mft  <r 
Aa^Si^eaBiatort* 

**  Satis,  pol,  protervn  no  9jA  pnniM  Km  in- 

doxerunt,**  Sac 

The  belief  that  Terence  wn«  nidcd  hy  his  friendg 
in  composition^  if  properly   liiiiitod,   has  in  it 


iprobable.  lie  wm  a  foreigner,  and  of  a 
race,  to  which,  whether  Libyan  or  Ilwrian,  the 
Greek  and  LaXia  idioma  preaented  no  ordinary 
dUkdtiea.  Of  Ih*  BngUih,  wtoepadcaii  write 

Flmicfa,  few  attain  tf>  pr^H-i^ion  or  purity,  and  the 
Pnie  or  lia«qae  dialect*  divez;ged  more  from  the 
hagiMgee  «f  Athena  nd  Rwae  tin  ik»  epeeeh  of 
London  from  the  Bpecch  of  Paris.  Fmm  the 
purity  of  Terenoe^a  diction  we  mkht,  without  theie 
wieedotos,  infer  Ma  InlfaDMjvwi  the  beet  aoeielf 
in  Konu'.  Of  that  society, hi  thtt  age.  the  S(  ipios 
were  the  leaden ;  and  the  LmKi,  both  male  and 
fiMttale,  the  modda  of  foreneic  and  oenTenatioael 
•leqaencG.  [Laklia,  No.  1.]  Nor  did  Terence 
deny  tin*  charge.  Ife  gloried  in  it,  as  the  teat  of 
his  proticiency  as  an  ortiat.  {ProL  in  AddpL) 
Our  own  dramatic  Utentme  fumithea  parallel  caaea. 
Garrick  added  a  scene  to  th<»  *'  ^^^•9t  In<lian,"  and 
revised  the  **  Clandestine  MarrLoge."  Pope  re- 
touched the  aaqfa  in  the  Beggar's  Opera,''  and 
the  **  Meden**  was  submittid  to  the  critic^i  of 
Leicester  Hooae.  Yet  no  one  doobta  that  Cum- 
befhwid^  Caiman,  Oay*  SBdlflewtt  wiMfeipeetieely  I 
the  authors  of  \]\()m-  productions.  The  story  of 
Terenca'a  poverty  is  leea  eaay  to  zefulet  but  we 
diebeUeve  H  equally.  He  owaad  m  ealile  ef  a 
inw  acres,  contiguous  to  the  Appian  road,  and, 
after  his  decease,  bis  daughter  mairied  a  man  of 
equestrian  nnk.  Neither  of  theae  Ihcta  aeeorda 
with  thn  MMMim  of  Porcius  Lictnius  (Donat.), 
that  he  was  too  poor  to  hire  a  house  or  keep  a 
slave.  An  eqnes  would  scarcely  wed  a  portionless 
maiden,  the  daughter  ef  ft  ftttdimn ;  and  even 
in  that  age^  laud  lyintj  near  the  great  highway  of 
Italy  must  have  been  valuable  n»  p^i(>ture,  arable, 
er  teUdmg  gronnd.  Avarice,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  not  the  vice  of  the  Seipin-.  (Polyb.  xxxii.  14.) 
if  tli^  took  freely  from  kings  aud  tetrarchs  (Li v. 
xnvm.  M),  wilheai  Mrnpaloailj  teanmliBg  to 

the  treasury,  they  gave  freely  to  their  favourites 
and  dependent!.  £nnnu,  though  poor  (Uieron. 
CSroM.  01.  185),  did  mat  mm  vnder  their  xeoi; 
and  was  buried  in  their  touib  ;  Polybius  and  Pa- 
naetiuft  lightened  the  privationa  of  exile  in  their 
camp  and  their  rilfaM,  and  lineiliaa,  vhe  auoeeedad 
Tentnoe  in  the  friendship  of  Sdpio  and  Laelius, 
could  afford  to  make  literature  his  profession.  But, 
if  by  poverty  bo  meant  indigence,  the  tenour  of 
Tei«Bee%  history  MOtndieta  the  nunoor  of  his 
poverty.  After  the  representation  of  his  six  comc- 
diei,  for  one  of  which,  liu-  Eunuch,  he  received  the 
mptecedented  sum  of  nearly  GO/.,  he  travelled  in 
Onaee.  Now  a  journey  in  Greece  could  not  be  per- 
Jbuned  in  those  dara  any  more  than  in  our  own 
withe«leoat,ev«n  if  hisMlMnttlighleMdhia  chaigM 
by  their  A  >.«<  nrr  fiotfUam  (Plaut.  Pctm,  t,  1. 25),  to 
their  various  dieota  and  frienda.  Aad  Tcranoe 
raided,  at  well  aa  tmraUed  in  OMOdt,  rinee  whQe 
there  he  translated  108  of  Meiumder's  comedies  ; 
■or  aa  an  alien  eould  im  hold  n  Ubttu  UwUhk  or 
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oommission  to  live  at  the  pabUc  eneaae  whiie 
iMnaeHiiig  hie  prinrte  biwiBeMi    TImm  fiseu. 

gleaned  from  liis  bio^'raphers  AnUilKaa,  rLi.  '^r 
the  n^lect  of  the  patnma  and  th«  iiiiUmini  ii  of  tiie 
aSeal  vatjr  dMMoL    Tkt  kitiKty  to  Teevaoe 
was  perliaps  owing  piftlf  ft  pnrfeeaimuJ  rniMre, 
and  parti/  to  hia  popobrity  with  the  great.  Te- 
rmee  waa  a  fenigner,  a  frecdman,  and  th«  ad- 
herent of  a  party.    Even  Horace  was  tanntad 
with  Vieing  liUriino  poire  nntus ;  and  in  Horace's 
days  the  lung  civil  wars  and  the  iullux  of  st 
into  the  senate  and  the  tribes  had  melted 
many  of  the  old  Italian  prejudice*!.  In  Terence 'sage 
there  were  two  strongly  opposed  partiea  in  iiteflUun^ 
aa  wdl  as  in  politics, — the  hma  ftttf*  ^  vimk 
Cato  and  the  Fabii  were  the  represen  tat  ires,  and  !■  e 
Oreek,  or  moveoMOtppartrt  of  which  the  Sdpioe  wen 
iIm  iMden  Md  Temen  lha  fiMOTiito.   Bm  M 

plnntifu!  matter  for  libel.  \Vhether  the  attMktef 
Larinius  drove  him  iram  Italy,  or  whether  hm  wt 
toQneee     laftttdmity,SimMartida.  Befat 

his  departure  his  detractors  bad  affirmed  ttnl 
from  his  ignorance  of  Attic  naanners  and  idiom  his 
vmiens  of  Mmander  and  ApoUodonis  were  canc»> 
tana^  (Prol.  in  Andr.  UtamtcnL  Phorm.)  He 
never  retomed,  and  the  aeeounts  of  his  death  .tiv 
as  varioQS  as  the  records  of  his  life.  Aocaniing  to 
one  story,  after  Mbaddug  nt  BrandisMun,  he  was 
never  heanl  of  more  ;  according  to  others,  he  died 
at  Stymphaius,  in  Arcadia  (Auaon.  EpUL  zviu.}, 
in  Lenndia,  or  at  Patrae,  in  Ariwiik  Om  «f 
!ii«i  Itingraphers  siiid  he  was  drowned,  »-ith  all  the 
fruita  of  his  sojourn  in  Greece,  on  hia 
Bat  lh»  pemuing  report  waa,  that  Ms 
of  MiMiaihlor  were  1.^;  ;it  soa.  and  that  grief  fut 
their  loas  caused  his  death,  lie  died  in  the  i«6th 
year  «f  Ua  age,  in  JkC  159,  or,  aooording  to  St. 
Jerome  (C/tron.  01.  Id5i,  9),  in  the  year  fullowing. 
He  k)ft  n  daoghtai^  but  aothim  it  Jaom  «C  h» 
fiunily. 

Six  flinedies,  all  bekmgiqg  t»  At  Fabmla  Pal- 

liala,  are  all  that  remain  to  us ;  and  since  in 
these  we  can  verify  the  citations  froui  him  in  the 
graiomariana,  they  are  probably  all  that  Tanase 
produced.  His  later  veraiou-i  of  Menander  were, 
in  all  likelihoud,  troiu  their  number  and  the  short 
time  in  which  they  «wa  nade,  meralj  Madiea  ttr 
future  drama*  of  his  own,  and  therefore  .ire  not  la 
be  ranked  as  tkperdUa.  For  Teoenoe'a 
tnm  the  neglect  er  ra«i0M  of  tUM 
may  be  assigned.  His  works  v.  t  re  few  in  nuruU  r, 
and  snail  in  bulk.  From  their  puoty  of  dictaoo, 
they  bwHM  ^  tezt4Moin  of  Aa  giHnwtieal  oiri 
rhetoriud  schools  ;  they  found  favour  with  St. 
Jerome,  and  escaped  tlte  censures  of  the  church. 
They  were  brought  forward  at  the  following  seasons 
and  under  the  fullowing  circumstances. 

I.  Andrja,  the  Woman  of  Andros.,**  so  called 
from  the  birth-place  of  Glycerium,  its  heroine,  was 
first  represented  at  the  MegdiMB  Oamea,  on  the 
4tli  of  April,  It.  c  Ifib".  It  waa,  according  to  !>.>. 
natus,  the  first  in  order  of  time  of  Terence's  piaya. 
This  has  been  diapntad  by  aobaeqmttt  critiBi  CFla- 
titus,  dc  Ord.  C'-rn.  /'.  Ter.),  but  seems  warmr.T.  1 
by  the  poet's  age — 27  —  at  hia  interview  wua 
OmmGw  (aaprdX  nd  bf  llM  «i%indi  ti«K.daM 
Ternitii.  For  in  the  didascalia  it  w*a«  the  cuktom 
to  put  the  name  of  the  foremost,  if  bj  an 
anther  UtiMcle  nnkBown ;  woanaa  Tbrwiif  dnrfna 
would  hOMtt  lliat  it  was  a  uctc  piece  \if%\  

wiiHb  FioiB  the  ancodote  of  Caaaliia  thofft  i 
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Tated,  it  appears  that  the  Andria  circulated  in 
uianaacript  nearly  two  yean  beibre  it  wa«  acted. 
V«r  ths  prologue  nbia  i»  ccMal  objwilou  to  the 
slay,  and  s^iya  that  the  calpinga  of  a  malignant 
hiickntad  whtar  —  wa/gcofc*  wfM  jw«to — oom- 
peiied  th«Mlh«rtoMngteiw«i  nwtftmp«ffin»l 
to  ktmiM^lf,  initMul  of  coofiniDg  hiraaelf  to  the  ar- 
gument of  hit  piece.  The  Aaidrui  ia  made  up  of 
two  of  Menander^  oomediee,  the  Amdria  and  Pe- 
riniJkia,  and  La«faH  Livfattut  Hid  that  Tt  rence 
had  marred  two  pooi  plays  to  make  one  bad  one. 
Terence  replies  that  if  he  were  a  compiler,  to  were 
11— rill e.  PUutoi,  and  Ennias  before  him,  and  that 
ho  would  rather  err  with  them  than  be  right  with 
LAviniue.  He  code  by  waning  hie  aMailant  not 
t»  mnnt  lk»  qwmiwi  wplwMyiffdn,  fince  hie  own 
CfllHMM  in  that  way  were  notori'<U'^,  and  he  begs 
tiM  aadianoe  to  gire  his  play  a  patient  heahug, 
fer  upon  ito  weeptioa  VMod  dtfiad  vhefther  m 

Wr«ite  iithors. 

Tiu>  ii<»nuui  theatre  was  ill  suited  to  the  nepre- 
MBtAtimi  of  the  OoMeedfe  PaDfarti.  Tlw  btttd* 

indlmiToons  of  Plautus  required  no  better  appoint- 
ment th.m  the  wooden  booths  which  that  ageafiorded. 
The  niaaks  and  the  imities  encmnbcred  Menaader 
M  weU  as  Terence;  but  the  Roman  pUy-writer 
had  to  contend  with  wor«e  obatacle*  than  the 
cummon  conventionalities  of  his  art  The  manners 
ha  pourtrayed  wen^  exotSt:  his  audience  was  gross 
and  noi-iy  (  frol.  in  lli;i/r,y  corap.  Prol,  to  ft.  Jnn- 
iWi*s  J'Ue  due  u  u//ere(i");and  if  Valerius  Antias 
Iw  MtfWt  In  dtaliaf  die  introduction  of  the  Lmii 
Scenici  in  B.  c,  193  or  If)  1 ,  the  Comoedia  I'alliata,  or 
Oentc«l  Comedy,  was  hardly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
old  •!  Ham.  wa  fiad  TSwaMii»  hi  hli  polMues, 
continually  siippUcrtiBgtiw ipBCtators  to  tit  still  and 
be  silent,  and  thsfr  niMMn  Md  apathy  must  have 
faiBMil  a  rfngriv  contiaat  to  hb  enbda  innour 
and  refined  [tii  tun  s  of  lifo.    Four  of  his  six  conit- 
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ters,  for  humonr,  and  elegance  of  diction,  the  Com- 
Iwar  no  ooapariion  with  the 


viU 


were  played  at  the  Megalesia,  which 
deomNis  and  wdeily  than  the  games  of 

the  circus,  and  are  therefore  described  hj  Cicero 
{ffaruttj}.  Hcsp.  \'2)  as  maxiiMe msii,  t(>llemnrs,  rcli- 
yiusi.  But  at  best  the  comedy  of  Terence  was 
taviarr  to  UieRomaat---MlttdjMiapmptrf«ned 
at  Bartholomew  fair. 

The  Andrian  has  been  often  tmnihted  and  imi- 
tated. The  earliest  English  version  was  made  in 
thr  reign  of  Edward  VI.  It  is  in  rhynr-d  stanzas 
ot  seven  lines  each,  was  probably  pertormed  as  an 
at  «M  «f  ^  valveniMii,  iirf  it  ia  mma 


de<Trec  ad:»[)tod  to  the  manners  of  the  times.  Baron, 
the  celebrated  French  actor*  imitoted  Terence 
•toesly  ia  Ms  AmiHmm.  Bv«     Latin  ami 

of  the  f>njmniis  /'i  rfinim;  aro  n'tainr>d,  aad  ia  the 
third  and  fourth  acU  alone  has  he  deyiitii|  and 
then  net  lot  the  better,  from  his  etigiad.  The 
Andiia  has  also  suggested  a  portion  of  Mooea^ 
Fotmdlmg.  But  the  most  elaborate  copy  of  this 
]^y  is  Sir  Richard  Steele*e  Omamm  Lottrt. 
The  Latin  names  of  the  charaUm,  iaiiti»  are  not 
presenred,  but  their  English  representatives,  as  the 
foUowing  list  shows,  exhibit  a  close  parullolism. 
Sir  John  Bevil=Simo  ;  young  Bevil  a  Pomphilus  ; 
Indiana  =  Giyceriura  ;  Sealand=Chreme8  ;  Myrtle 
esCbariuus ;  Humphrey  ssSosia ;  Pbillis«-tMysis ; 
m4  TeoiMDMrai» th«  **  eamaa  aenrus  qui  Mit 
senem,"  the  prototype  of  Molicre's  Scapin.  Steele's 
lu^der^t  is,  en  this  whole,  conducted  more  skil- 
^ttaaTmao^t  halftr  tha  BMBMiMaiBt  of 
thtpriadial  ttoijfte 


sesoes  Lotxrt 
Andrian. 

2.  Hecvra,  *'the  St<'{>-Mother,"  was  prodnoed 
at  the  Megalesian  Games,  in  &  c  165.  It  was  a 
wHiea  of  a  pUy,  bearing  the  same  name,  by  Apol- 
lodorus  (Meineke,  Cktmie.  Ontec  Hut.  rol.  i.  p, 
464),  and  is  an  ancient  specimen  of  the  comu/w 
larmof^amie.  The  Ilecyra  wiu  twice  rejected :  the 
firtst  time  the  ■peatator*  hniriad  oat  of  the  fheiM 
to  see  a  boxing  match  and  rofn'-daiicers  ;  the  se- 
cond time,  when  it  was  played  at  the  funeral  ganwe 
of  Aemiliue  Paullus,  b.  c.  160,  it  was  iataBoptad 
by  a  coralmt  of  pladiators.  It  owed  its  success,  on 
a  third  thai,  tu  the  interceseione  of  Afflbivtna 
Tnrpio,  the  manager,  with  tha  aadienee.  The 
Prologne  to  the  Hecyra  throws  some  light  on  tho 
Roman  theatrical  system.  It  appears  that  tlie 
nmmigj«a  •f  tl»  gMm  er  company,  in  acMpting  a 
new  piece,  inciirri d  no  slight  responsibility.  Their 
judgment  on  the  determined  the  aediles  to 

pmMt  orrefhM  it  Bat  if  the  public,  aAer  all, 
rejected  it^  the  aedflai  loohad  to  the  manager  to 
indemnify  them  for  the  outlay.  Ambivius,  by 
his  appe^  to  the  nieetaten,  had  more  than  once 
rescued  the  plays  of  Caecflius  from  rejection,  aai 
Terence,  in  his  Prolognf  to  tho  Phomiio,  firknnw- 
ledges  bis  exertions  on  the  third  reprtsenuuion  of 
the  Hecyra.  Tha  aooied}',  however,  never  was  a 
favourite.  It  was  acted  ijuirUo  Uco^  fifth  on  the 
list,  and  Vulcatius  bedigitus  (Gell.  xv.  24)  pro* 
n ounces  it  the  worst  of  the  aathet^  P^TS^  Tha 
plot,  which  is  single,  ami  which  lltird  {Dial,  ii.) 
somewhat  magisterially  calls  the  true  Urrek 
plot,*  was  toe  simple  Ibr  Eeraaa  taste,  and  tha 
long  narrations  and  geii-  nil  paucity  of  action  in 
this  comedy  will  alone  account  for  its  bad  recep- 
tion. *fbBtl»^«««i,**say»  ▼olliira,**Mi<i(Mi^ 
hr,rs  le  iiinre  etinitymmk*  Tk»  Heejxa  Int  aerar 
been  modernised. 

S.  HBAimiMiMOftouarKitoa,  <*tha  Self  Tor* 
mentor,**  was  performed  at  the  Megalesian  Games, 
B.  c.  163.  It  was  borrowed  from  Menander.  and, 
like  the  Hecyra,  beloi^  to  the  Coinidte  larmoy- 
ante,  (Comp.  !^i>aetak>^^  Na.  £02.)  Ito  plot  it 
twofold,  and  the  parts  are  not  better  connecte*! 
than  the  two  stories  in  Vanbrugh's  and  Cibber's 
Provoked  Hutbatud.  Fnun  the  Prolsf^  it  ap> 
pears  that  the  critics  had  opened  a  new  battery  on 
Terence ;  they  chaiged  him  witii  being  a  late 
Itarasf  afhit  vtvOid  Iriatei  what  they  aftmrwanb 

expressed  openly  (cnjiip.  PnJ.  in  llruiU.  \^  ith  Prat. 
M  AdeipL)  that  his  friends  helped  him  in  compo* 
■Mea.  Ba  laltrtt  vpta  Atai  the  prtaitts  and 
impropriety  of  their  scenes.  Ambivius  again 
plMded  the  author's  cause,  and  complained  of  the 
spectator^  prsfittanee  for  such  paru  as  exhausted 
the  actor  —  the  terms  currens,  the  boittoWBa  eld 
man,  and  the  parasite.  The  ob«»rvation  or  netrh'et 
of  the  unities  in  the  Heauton-timoroumenos  wati 
the  subject  of  a  fierce  controversy  among  tho  French 
critics  between  16M)  and  1(J55.  The  principal 
combatants  were  Mtinngc  and  U&lelin  (I'Abb^ 
d'Aubignac);  and  Madam  Dacier  acted  at  mo- 
derator. Of  the  Tercntian  diction  the  .S  If  tor- 
mentor is  the  most  perfwt  example,  and  the  poet 
teerot  anxious  to  vtfl  the  aanawlitt  of  Iim  plot 
l)eneath  the  dignity  of  his  apoplithi  Lfms  and  the 
splendour  of  his  k^goaga.  The  part  of  Mened»> 
atoi,  tha  "**~^» 

Sad 


to  afaaott 
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of  Sh.ikspcare**  Timon.    But  as  none  of  Terence's 

tlays  are  so  remote  from  modem  manners,  the 
loMitoihtiflMmmmoiMt  fcotaot  retained  its  ancient 
Itputation.  Cliapman's  At!  Fooh,  printed  in  1  ''0.'), 
owes  a  portion  of  its  plot  to  the  Self-tonueutor. 
/Oollier,  Anmit  if  As  Stagt^  iii.  95.)  OafaMm 
I  Tcrewtv,  p.  I  GO)  notices  the  resemblance  between 
Henedemus  and  Laertes  in  tbe  Odjse«gr  (xr.  354, 
zTu  189.)  8ono  of  ikt  HMO  of  \bmaAm\ 
Heantan-timoroumenoa  HO  fRMVod*  (Mdaafc 
JBd,  Grate,  (hm,) 

4.  EimucHUs  **  the  Eannch,^  was  at  the  time 
the  most  popular  of  Terenoe*s  comedies.  It  was 
played  at  the  Mogiilcsian  Games,  B.  v.  1 G2,  and  so 
highly  applauded  that  it  was  repeated  at  the  same 
faetlvol,  tad  the  poet  lOMhod  from  tho  aadiles  the 
tmnHiml  sum  of  H(M10  sesterces,  a  fact  «o  memnmble 
as  to  be  recorded  in  the  Dida»calia.  It  is  an  adap- 
tation of  Menondai^  IIm6x<»'*  ^t  Thraso  and 
Gnatho,  the  swappering  captain  and  the  parasite, 
are  taken  from  that  author's  ISJthal,  the  Flat- 
tsrar.**  TImio  wm  ilw  o**  Golax**  by  NaeTios, 
which  TcreiiCL-'s  enemies  accused  him  of  appro- 
nriatiug,  but  which  he  denies  having  ever  seen. 

{PnL  BmmA.)  mamgad  to  get  sight 
of  the  Eunuch  before  it  was  acted,  and  told  the 
aediles  they  had  bought  stolen  goods*  Terence 
Kplied,  that  if  stoek-dMnetara — emmrtea  awroa, 
matronas,  meretrices  roalas,  parasitum  eda- 
gloriosnm  militem  —  were  to  be  prohibited, 
was  an  end  of  play- writing.  He  bids  his 
nbd  the  blunders  in  his  own  **  Thesaurus,** 
and  remember  that  his  Pha?ma  was  all  Menan- 
der's,  except  the  faults.  As  the  manners  of  tho 
MdamiMier  are  obedete,  so  the  subject  of  tbe 
Ennuch  is  unsuitable  to  modem  fi  eliii'j<«,  yet  of  all 
Terence's  plays  it  is  the  most  varied  iu  action  and 
tlo  mflot  ^vaeietta  in  dialoffoe,  and  makes  the 
received  censure  of  hia  bdilg  aaftniwit  in 
icaicely  intelligiUe. 

Baif,  a  poet  In  tlw  raign  of  Clalei  IX., 
lated  the  Eunuch  into  French  verse.  The  rnndcrn 
imitations  of  it  are  Aretina'i  Xo  TalaMLa^  La- 
Fontaine's  VEmnmque^  wMdi  it  In  ftol  s  tani> 
litiaai  Ittaining  the  names,  scenes,  and  manners  of 
tko  original ;  and  Sir  Charles  Sedley's  Bdlamira 
1687.  It  is  also  the  source  of  Lc  Muetj  by  Bruy^ 
and  PaUpnt,flnlMted  in  1691. 

.').  PnoRMio,  was  pcrfnrm»vl  in  the  same  year 
witli  the  preceding,  at  the  Uonian  Games  on  the 
let  of  October.  (Camp.  Drskenborch.  ad  Liv.  xlv. 
1,  fi.)  This  year  (161 )  may  then'fore  be  regarded 
as  the  ^  annus  micabilis"  of  bis  repuUition.  It  is 
borrowed  6oa  tho  ImtaCllfMoot, «  Plaintiff"  or 
**  Iloir  at  l>aw"  of  Apollodonis,  and  i»  named 
**  Phonnio"  from  the  puasite  whose  devices  con- 
nect the  denUo-plot  Phomlo,  howofveiv  k  not  n 
parasite  of  tho  Gnatho  stamp,  but  .an  accommo- 
dating gentleman  who  reconciles  all  parties,  some- 
what after  the  frahMO  of  Mr.  Axmony  in  Mra. 
Indlbald's  Every  Om  has  his  Fault.  It  would 
seem  from  the  Prologue,  that  Terence  wearied  out, 
if  nut  convinced,  by  his  censors  iterating  that  his 
play*  were  **  toiii  ocatione  et  scripture  levi,**  at- 
tempted in  the  present  a  loftier  style,  and,  as  Do- 
natius  Bays,  dealt  with  passions  too  earnest  for 
mirth.  It  is  thenfim  dio  more  strange  dMi  this 
comedy  should  havt-  (sncpested  to  M"iiere  one  of 
his  most  extravagant  larces,  Les  FourUri^s  de 
MoHdit^  hovofoif  MOKvumd 
MirolL 
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6.  Adklphi,  "  the  Brothers,"  was  acted  ft*  tU 
first  time  at  the  funeral  games  of  L.  Aemiiina  Psa:- 
lus,  n.  c.  160L   The  Greek  stage  poeaooaod  ao  Ins 

than  seven  dramas  with  thi«  title.  (Mein<-k<%'" 
Graec  J/uL)    But  Terence  took  the  sTeaUcr  ztsA 
of  hii plot ftoM  MoBMdort *AiaX»oC  OMOci^ 
however  (/Vot),  was  borrowed  fnun  the  3lvrBx#- 
QriiaKmrm  oC  Diphiiul^  which  Piaotna  lusd  ainadly 
reprodneed  under  tho  titlo  of  Ommmrtm^  k 
full  and  lively  analysis  of  this  play«  tt  ^ho  nsoden 
reader  the  most  delightful  of  all  Terenoe^a  oaar- 
dies,  is  giren  by  Mr.  Dnnlop  {Hiat,  if  JUamL,  Ld. 
I.  pp.  302—317).    In  its  I'rologvo  tfM  «Ih^F> 
implied  before  (Pro/,  in  Heaultmt.).,  is  eTpr**^**^  of 
the  poet's  being  not  merely  helped  in  c-itu^  -►:i*30 
by  his  friends,  but  that  the  pla3rs  themM-I\ '  ~  wen 
really  written  by  Scipio  or  I>a>>!iii.i.     We  hate 
already  examined  the  validitv  of  tius  ^■'TUMitini 
The  Prologue  shows  «hot  tiM  hootOitj  of  tko  odrioa 
incri'ased  with  the  success  of  Terence. 

Tbe  modem  imitations  of  this  comedy  nre  very 
nnmeroQs.  Baron  copied  it  in  hb  Eo9l»4m P^vm, 
and  it  furnished  Mdierc  with  more  than  hints  fw 
his  EooU  de$  Marii,  It  is  the  original  of  Fagan  s 
La  PwpOe,  ond  of  Oanidcli  Fane  of  Ihm  Omm>- 
fiian.  Diderot  in  his  corned ie  larmoyante  L0 
Pirt  tU  Familt,  in  hJb  charactwa  of  M.  dH>iW- 
«n  ond  Le  Gommandenr  had  oriieBdy  Mkio  and 
Demoa  before  him,  and  Shadvrell's  S/uinc  o/'Al- 
satia  is  from  the  same  source.  Alanlore  aod 
Nightshade  in  Cumbcrhuid's  dderie  Mc 
repetitions  of  Micio  and  Demea,nni 
Evrri;  Man  in  his  Humour  is  Micio.  Even  *o  re- 
cently as  IB'JG — 7  the  "  Brothers  of  Terence"  m 
iti)  eiisentiol  ports  of  contmst,  \vaa  bm^t opos  Ao 
English  stage  as  the  /{nsr-Fcnst. 

The  comedies  uf  Terence  have  been  translatsd 
into  most  of  the  hngoages  of  modam  Eoio|ie,  and 
in  conjunction  with  Plautus  were,  on  Iho  rc%-ivai 
of  the  drama,  the  models  of  tha  nMik  — ^"^^  if 
not  tiie  most  genial  play-wrim  hk  ttij  ^ 
TiTiMitian  Comedy  was  opposed  in  Iho  \MA  arf 
Kith  centuries  to'  the  CoBun61ie  doO*  Aita,  and 
Aiiooln,  ArMhM,  Lodorieo  Doleo,  and  BattisCa 
Porta  drew  deeply  from  "  this  vrell  of  Laha 
imdefiled."  The  PedauU  waa  substitnted  f  r 
the  Curreus  Servus,  but  the  swaggering  capcftni 
and  the  parasite  were  retained  with  little  altera- 
tion. In  Spain  Pedro  Simon  de  Abril,  about  tbe 
middle  of  the  IGth  centur>',  published  a  camfleie 
translation  of  Terence,  which  is  still  much  esteeMsd. 
(Bouterwek,<S/>a/mA  Lit.  p.  198,  Eng.  tmna.  Bogue.) 
The  English  versions  of  Bernard,  Hoiiei  sad 
Echard  (see  Tytler*s  Asof  on  tfo  Mssyrfv  4/ 
TransJai.  p.  214,&c.)  have  bi  eii  long  superseded  by 
that  of  Colman,  one  9l  the  most  fisithfiil  and  m> 
ritod  tnutthtiena  of  an  aneiaBt  vril»  BsmSsi 

RaiPfl  Eunurhus  iiage  mentions  a  very  old 
French  vezaioa  of  the  whole  of  Teraace,  portly  ia 
pioee ;  bat  tho  niott  aeennrta  and  imM  of  tlM  Fmch 
translations  is  the  prose  version  by  the  Dacien.  Poli- 
tian  was  the  first  to  divide  the  scenes  into  metriral 
lines,  hot  Erasmus  greatly  improved  upon  hu  s^ 
rangement. 

The  Didascalia  prciefvo  the  names  of  the  priiv 
cipal  actors  of  Terence's  pbiys,  when  origuudly  nr»- 
duced.  They  were  Ambivius  Turpio^  Lb  AtMS 
l'n»enestinu«.  and  Minutiiis  Pffttliimus;  and  FUc- 
cus,  son  of  Claudius,  iumuhcd  the  musical 
paiHiiififw  to  all  auE  ooinadiii.  The 
or  mmMciotm  ImbUc  f»iof  tho  ffettf 
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la  dosing  thii  ■ommaiy  of  Tennco*s  comedies, 
voMty  TuntA  tiail  Teme*  added  ao  new  dM- 

rncters  to  the  rrperf->ir,  nf  the  Attic  draaui  (compii 
^roL  »  H^amUmL  with  Hor.  A,  F,  114),  and  that, 
«ven  in  Hoaaee^  time,  in  spite  of  llie  paMon  f<^ 
apectacie  and  mdodiama,  hit  pJaye  attracted  crowded 
audiences,  and  were  aa  familiarly  known  to  the 
Koinan  popalaoe,  aa  the  atansia  of  Tano'a  Oiem- 
^alenime**  to ttaYwHkn  gBBdeikia.  {aM,Bp^\L 

J.  60.) 

An  account  of  the  principal  ai^cient  commentn- 
toraofnTfliaaaewillbanad under  the  names  Callio- 
pins,  Donatiif,  Fiijjraphins,  and  Kvanthiiis.  The 
earliebt  treatise  on  the  Terentian  metres  is  that  of 
RaflBsa  off  Aolioelk  BoMley,  in  his  editioa  of  the 
poet  (Cambridge,  1726,  4to.),  was  the  first  to  ar- 
range them  on  a  sdentifio  phnciple:  ainoe  that 
tiaM  no  matenei  tepcwveoMnl  MMMMiMidaaither 

in  tlio  t<'\t  or  thi'iiK'tricnl  system  of  AaMOOnedies. 
Ir'or  an  account  of  Bentley's  edition*  M*  Ut  JUCb 
Vt  Maak  (ii.  pp.  8f«.  ed)L  Mf^BaDan 

{MUmAjfet^  ii.  p.  342,  8th  ed.)  has  some  rery  inge- 
nious and  instructive  remarks  on  the  versification  of 
Terence,  and  there  is  a  satis&ctory  article  on  the 
same  subject  in  the  Penny  Cjclopaedia  {Termtiam 
Meire*).  A  selection  of  /'nJepomemi  to  Tt-rence 
is  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  Terence  by  Mr.  Gilea, 
London,  8vo.  1837. 

The  ancient  critics  on  Terence  werp  very  niime- 
Tous.  We  cite  the  principai  of  them  chronologically 
before  ofieriDg  any  mnana  of  oar  own. 

Nearest  in  tiniP,Afninius  wrote  in  his  CompiUiJia 
thai  Terence  w-'is  *•«/  <jcneris,  really  iticomparable, 

"Terenti  non  aimilcm  dices  quempiam.*' 

VacTo  {Parmenio,  Nonius,  s.  c  Po$oert)  laya  he 
«ai  aarpassing  in  the  portnAna  of  ehameter,  **  in 
Othcain  Terentius  poscit  palmam."  Cicero  {Opt. 
Gtm.  Or.  1.  §  3)  said  that  he  differed  from  bis 
brothei^artieta  as  ymetv,  **iuium  vera  est  genus 
perfecti,  a  quo  qui  abannt,  gmen  differunt,  ut  ab 
Attio  Terentius,**  and  in  a  fragment  of  hi>i  /.;V;o, 
probably  a  critical  auaoellauy  in  verse,  comuicuds 
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Voleatiw  8ad%ilBs     Poet.Com.mp.  GA  sr.  24) 

assigns  Terence  only  the  sixth  place  among  the 
liomaa  comic  poeta,  an  opinion  deeply  resented  by 
■aay  nodam  oebolm  (Ratsai'o  For. 

19  ;  Francis.  Asiilanus,  Kp.  &c.)  Homce  awards 
him  the  palm  of  art  (i^  ii.  1.  5d,  vinoete  Cao- 
ciliM  pmaMb  Twaitiia  arft*%  and  Ofid  tfilfai- 
iriihaa  Ua  fMliva  koMot  (TMt  iL  t57>» 

*Nac  WU'T  ftst_ 
luntas, 

PluvlflM  BwloiBdh  uxAm  apla  lafat. 

iTOMBtfalO 


Quintilian  (z.  I)  depreciates  Roman  comedy  gene- 
rally, **tfi  oomoA/ta  marimr  riaudicnmus" oaA  thinks 
that  Terence  erred  in  not  adhering  to  the  Se- 
■arian  measure  of  his  Oiaek  originals  ;  and  Ser- 
▼ius  (a<f  Ai  n.  i.  414)  says  ** sciendum  est  Teren- 
tium,  propter  mjium  prtgtridatnL,  omnibus  comicia 
OMo  ptaepositom ;  quihao  oat,  qaaataa  ad  caoloia 
spectat,  inferior."  AVe  cite  Caesar's  famous  epi- 
gram last,  both  on  account  of  ita  author  and  of  the 


**  Tu  quoqoe  tu  in  summiii  0  dimidiate  Menander, 
Poneria,  ot  OMiito,  pari  aenMob  amator, 
Lenihus  atqnc  ntinam  scriptis  adjnncta  font  vii 
Comica,  ut  aequato  virtus  poUeret  honore 
Cm  Onadib  Mfoa  in  has  denectus  parte  jaceno. 
Uxmrn  hoe  laaeoror  ot  doloo  liU  deeiee,TeraitL** 

The  preceding  extracts  show  the  ancient  eritica 
unanimous  in  ascribing  to  Terenee  immaculate 
purity  and  elegance  of  language,  and  nearly  so  in 
denring  him  «u  oomica.  Their  opinion  is  entitled 
to  the  more  respect  from  their  having  had  the  entire 
Menander  before  them,  and  from  its  confirmation 


bj  BOdam  censors  from  Erasmus  to  Cohnia.  Tot 

we  are  not  inclined  to  let  their  verdict  pass  un- 
questioned. In  the  first  phux,  foiur  of  Terence'a 
six  pUys  areoMiaar  loao  e0ai6ttw  Imnmyemtu 
sentimental  comedies  —  in  which  ri»  comica  is  not 
a  primary  element.  In  the  next,  Terence  is  gene* 
rally  eoatwalad  widi  Plaaluo,  witli  wImb  bo  had 
so  little  in  common  that  we  might  as  justly  cnm- 
para  Addison  with  Moluire.  OrantinA  to  the  elder 
poet  tin  U^Mot  geains  far  exciting  langhter,  and 
the  eloquence  which  Aelius  Stilo  ascribed  to  him 
(  Varr.  ap.  QmukI  x.  I.  §  99),  and  a  natural  force 
—  '*osrtat'*~  which  his  rival  wanted,  there  will 
remain  to  Terence  greater  consistency  of  plot  and 
character,  closer  observation  of  generic  and  indivi- 
dual distinctions,  deeper  pathos,  subtler  wit,  more 
skill  and  variety  in  metre,  and  in  rhythm,  and  a 
wider  command  of  the  middle  region  between  sport 
and  eamesL  It  may  be  objected  that  Terence's 
superiority  in  these  points  ariisa  froai  Us  copying 
his  Greek  original.^  more  servilely.  But  no  servile 
copy  is  an  animated  copy,  and  we  have  correspond- 
ing fragmenta  onoogh  of  Manander  to  prava  tiiat 

Terence  retouched  and  MMOtiBMa  faaplOfad  hia 
model  (Zimmennan,  TWaaft  m,  Mmmd.  1843.) 
He  cannot,  indeed,  be  naked  with  the  domatio 

poets  who  exert  a  deep  or  pennanent  influenoo  On 
the  passions  of  men  or  the  art  of  representation— 
with  Sophocles  and  Aristophanes,  with  Shaknara 
or  Lope  de  Vega,  with  Molidre  or  Schiller.  Bat 
we  incline  to  cUus  him  with  Massinger,  R.nrine. 
and  Alfieri  —  writen  in  whom  the  form  it*  more 
periisctlyelaboiatedthaa  the  matter  is  genially  con- 
ceived. Nor  in  snmmin?  up  his  merits  should  we 
omit  the  praise  which  has  beeu  uuiversully  accorded 
him  —  that,  although  a  foreigner  and  a  freedma% 
he  dividea  with  Ciceio  and  Coar  tha  pafaaof  pan 
Latinity. 

Thaprindpil  oditiansof  ToraMoaia, ''princepa,** 

Mediol,  I47<t,  fol.  ;  Mureti,  1555,  1558.  8vo.  fre- 
quently reprinted;  Faerni,  Fiorent.  1665,  8vo. ; 
Lbdonbrogii,  Paris,  1602, 4to.,  Fianeofait,  1028; 
I'arei  et  Riccii.  Neap.  Nemet.  IGIP,  2  vols,  dtou  ; 
Bentleii,  an  epoch  in  Terentian  text  and  metres, 
OntA.  1726,  4to.,  Amstel.  1727,  4to.,  Lips. 
1791,  8vo. ;  Westerhovii.  Ilagae  Com.  1727,  2 
vols.  4to. ;  Stallbaum,  Lips.  1830,  8vo.  and 
Zeune,  I.  K.  1774.  which  contains  nearly  every 
thing  good  in  iu  pruieiaiiaw^  and  ample  prolego- 
mena. Than  aia  alia  aamaraaa  aditioaa  of  aiaig^ 
plays. 

the  principal  Codices  of  Terence  OM,  tha  Vatl- 
can  Bembinu!^  written  rihnut  the  fifth  centun*.  a.d., 
and  the  Cambridge.  A  second  Vatican  Codex  dates 
ftoB  the  ninth  oeatary,  A.nu,  and  eontrino  diaw- 
inijt  (if  the  in.'uks  worn  by  the  actor*.  (Roi-ttie. 
avec  ed.  Terent.  Lips.  1795.)  iksides  the  autho- 
ritiea  aliaady  dted,  tea  Grinit.  A  ML  e.  8  ; 
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Bunlop,  Hid.  Rem.  Lit  toL  i.  p.  11 0,  foil  ;  Dry- 
den's  **  Eisay  on  Dramatic  J'oan'c "  ( worki,  vol. 
XV.  p.  2G3,  Scott,  ed.)  ;  Hurd's  (Bp.)  Dialogue  om 
**PoetirfU  JmkcUion^**  *  Promaen  ike  Dratna^"" 
Ab>  I  Diderot,  '*  Ettai  ntr  la  Porsir  Dramatique " 
(mbttm)  ;  Spectator,  No.  502  ;  Colniaii's  7r- 
Ac  [\V.B.D.] 


TERES  (T^ptjt).  1.  Kinp  rS  xhi'  OdrvMie  nnd 
(i&lher  of  Sitalces,  wm  the  founder  of  the  great 
OdqrwiHi  monuclif    A  dangbtcr  of  hie  married 

Ariapoith*"*,  kinfT  of  the  S<  vthiaiis.  (Herod,  iv.  80, 
Tii.  137  ;  Tliuc.  iL  29 ;  Xeo.  Anab.  vii.  2.  g  22,  5. 

'2.  King  of  a  portion  of  Thrace  in  th>^  i'mc  rf 
Philip  of  Macedon,  with  wkon  h«  wm  at  hrtt 
■nied  flgtfait  ^  AAflfrfna.  AftarwiJa,  boir> 

ever,  }u'  joined  Cerwbleptes  in  hostilitiee  to  Philip, 
and,  together  with  his  confederate,  waa  aubdued 
by  the  Macedonian  king  early  in  b.  c.  842.  (Phil. 
Ep.  ad  AA,^  JBlmm.  ^  191 1  COMp.  Diod.  xri. 
71.  >     fCRRROBLKPTES.]  [E.  K.] 

TEIiErS  (T7jp«iJt),  a  non  of  Ares,  a  king  of  the 
Thraci.ins,  in  Daulis,  nfterwards  Phocis.  (ApoUod. 
iii.  14.  §  8  ;  Tlmcyd.  ii.  2f>.)  Sonu-  traditions  place 
Tereua  at  Pcgae,  in  Megaris.  (Pau«.  i.  41.  §8.) 
Ptadim,  kbg  of  AtaSm,  who  b  j  hfa  wife  Zeox- 
Ippe  h:u\  t'.vo  dauphtors,  Philomela  and  Pi-ocnc. 
and  twin  sontt  Erechiheua  and  Butea,  called  in  the 
mHHmtm  of  Tcraoa  aeifaMrt  m— mniy,  tnd  gave 
him  his  daaghlar  Procne  in  marri:i;:r.  T<Triis  - 
came  hj  har  tfM  fether  of  Itya,  iwd  then  concealed 
Imt  tMMmlMre  fa  fbe  «oantry,  that  ht  arfgkt  tbw 
be  enabled  to  marry  her  Aister  Philomela  whom  he 
daoefved  by  saying  that  Procne  was  dead.  At  the 
■Mne  time  he  deprired  Philomda  of  her  tongue. 
Ovid  (Met  vi.  565)  reverses  the  atory  by  atadng 
that  Tereus  told  Procne  that  her  sister  Philomela 
was  dead.  Philomela,  however,  soon  learned  the 
mrth,  and  MdA  it  inMni  bf«  few  wards  which 
aha  wove  into  a  popltis.  Procne  then  came  to  Pbi- 
loowla  and  killed  her  own  son  Itys.  Tereus,  who 
had  bom  flMlloMd  by  n  onuie  again»t  such  an 
OOeurrcncf,  sn*ppctpd  his  own  brother  Dryas  and 
IdHed  him.  (Hygiu.  FaL  45.)  Proene  took  fur- 
ther Tengeance  by  plaeing  tM  flioh  ef  hor  own 
chilli  in  a  disli  lu-f  orc  Tereus,  and  then  fled  with 
her  aister.  Tertus  punraod  them  with  an  axe, 
and  wh«i  Ao  ilitwi  wert  orertalceii  diey  prayed 
to  tiie  goda  to  change  them  into  birds.  Procne, 
aeeordifigly,  became  a  nightingale,  Philomela  a 
•wallow,  and  Tereaa  a  noopop.  (Tiets.  CU/. 
viL  142.  459  ;  Enatath.  ad  Horn.  p.  in7.5  ; 
Serv.  ad  Vinj.  Ectofj.  vi.  78  ;  Ov.  Afrl.  vi.  424  — 
675.)  According  to  some,  Procne  Itecame  a  swal- 
low, Philomela  a  nightingale,  and  Tereus  a  hawk. 
(Hygin.  Fab.  45.)  According  to  the  Megarian 
tradition,  Tereus,  bein^  nnable  to  overtake  the 
weown,  killed  hinuclf.  Tho  HogaiiaM  rfiowed 
the  tomb  of  Tereus  in  their  own  country,  and  an 
annual  aacrifice  waa  otfered  to  him.  Procne  and 
Pb9oBM]a,mon6fv«r,  wm  fhtn  biHetad  to  have 

asc.-ipeJ  to  .\ttica,  and  to  havo  WVpt  thcOMdvei  to 
death.   (Pans.  L  41.  §  8.)  [L.  &] 

TBRIDATBS.  [Tiridatm.] 

TERI LLUS  (T^p(XXoi),  ton  of  Crinippns,  ty- 
rant  of  Himera,  in  Sicily.  We  know  nothing  of 
the  means  by  whidi  he  roae  to  power,  or  of  the 
doalioB  or  avanti  of  Ua  idgn:  it  is  only  from 
pnbueqnent  circumBtances  that  we  learn  that  he  had 
aought  to  fortify  his  power  by  giving  his  daughter 
Crdippe  ia  moiMa  ta  AnuilMi  tht  nUm  af 


Rhegiura,  while  on  the  other  hand  he 
relations  of  friendship  and  hospitality  with  the 
Garthaginian  general  Hamilcar.    Henc«,  when  be 
was  e^>elled  firam  Himera,  by  Tberon,  tyrant  «f 
Agrigentum,  he  applied  to  the  Carthaginians  for 
assistance,  and  his  son-in-Liw  Anaxilas  n«C  only 
inpported  his  prayers,  but  ga\  >'  in-,  own  "^'iliii  ■  aa 
hostages  for  his  sinrerity.    Tiif  Carthaginians  ac- 
cordingly determined  to  undertake  his  restormtMa, 
or  rataar,  aadir  pretsnce  of  deiiif  a«^  ta  mmtmti 
tli'  ir  own  power  in  Sicily,  and  the  expulsion  of 
I'erillus  thua  became  the  real  cauae  of  their  gicat 
expeditiaB  aadar  ^fanrfkaa,  vUdk  tMsriaalad  fa 
the  memomWe  battle  of  Hinii  m,  n.  r.  480.  (Hf  n.»d- 
viL  166.)   Of  the  fiMe  of  Tehlius  himself  aaer  tho 
Mat  of  Ma  a»as  «a  kMMr  aathiag.  [E.H.R] 

TE'RMINUS,  a  Roman  divinity  pctioidii^  ovtr 
boandariea  and  frontieri.    Hia  worship  i«  aaid  to 
hava  baea  inatttulad  bv  Naa»  who  ordered  t^ 
everyone  should  MritoabaMiiltiraof  his  landed 
preoerty  by  stones  to  be  consecrated  to  .Iiipitf* 
(Ztirs  optot),  and  at  which  ever)'  year  6acrinces 
were  to  be  offered  at  the  festival  of  the  Tenninalik 
(Dicmvi!.  ii.  9,  74.)    The^e  s.icred  botmdariea  ex- 
isted not  only  in  regard  to  private  proper^,  bat 
alsomregaid  ta  Hm  atato  ill  i  If.  Ihi  tiwaflaij  if 
which  was  not  to  be  trangTesi^  fi  l>y  any  foreign 
foe.    But  in  later  tioiea  the  latter  must  have  fallen 
Ufa  cMfioo,  wUe  tbafenaW  of  private  property 
retained  their  sarred  character  even  in  the  davs  of 
DiooyaiuB,  who  atatas  that  wcrificaa  of  cakea,mcal, 
and  Ml  (ibr  itwaavalawMta  atafa  tifa  WnadMy 
stones  with  blood),  still  continued  to  be  offered. 
The  god  Terminus  himself  appears  to  have  been 
no  other  than  Jupiter  himael^  in  the  cl^ncity  of 
the  protector  of  boundaries.    (Ov.  F<uL  ii.  639, 
A:c.  ;  Lactant.  i.  20,  37.)    The  Terminus  of  the 
lioman  state  originally  stood  between  the  fiilh  aad 
riatfl  milestone  on  the  road  towards  I^^wrentom, 
near  a  place  ciU  -d  F'esti,  and  that  amiem  bt'tindiir 
of  tho  agcr  KoDutnus  continued  to  be  revered  with 
thoMme  ceremonies  as  the  boandariaa  of  fom^ 
estates.  (Ov.  Fast.le.;  Stmb.  v.  p.  2,'^0.)  Another 
public  Termimia  itood  in  the  temple  of  Japitar  ia 
iIm  Capitol,  aad  iftova  it  liMa  WBi  m  tifmi^  'm 
the  roof,  because  no  Terminus  was  allowed  to  b* 
undercover.   (Feat.  p.  368^  ed.  Mulkr.)  Thiiv 
another  proof  that  Termfanw  waa  aoly  aa  ■1*Tprrtt 
of  Jupiter,  sil though  tradition  gave  a  diflTeiaiaaM' 
son  for  this  circumatance  ;  for  when  that  temple 
was  to  be  foiuidcd,  aad  it  waa  nooeasaty  to  cxaa> 
cunite  other  sanctuariea  atanding  oa  Aa  aoaa  Wtti, 
all  the  irods  readily  pave  way  to  Jupiter 
but  the  auguries  would  not  allow  the 
Temriaai  aad  Jmantas  to  be  removed.   This  wm 
taken  as  an  omen  that  the  Roman  state  would  rr>- 
maiu  ever  undiminished  and  young,  and  the  chapels 
of  the  two  diniUtiaa  wan  iadaaed  within  the  walk 
of  the  new  temple.    (Serv.  ad  Am.  iL  575,  ii. 
448  ;  Ov.  Fad.  ii.  ti7 1.)   Here  we  may  aak,  wfat 
bad  a  Temfaaa  to  da  «i  dM  CMlai,  MUfaa  be  WW 
connected  or  identical  wift  J'^iitor?   (Camp.  Lif. 
i.  55,  T.  54,  xliii.  IS,  aiv.  44  ;  Polyh.  iii.  25 : 
IIartinig,/M«i?«iMi.iirAan.iip.50,ftc.)  (L.&] 

TERPANDBB  (TtpirorSpoj).  f'f  I"  ^'oa.  «• 
the  father  of  Giaak  muaic,  and  through  it  of  lym 
poetry,  although  hia  own  poatioal  aoaipoailiaM  wart 
few  and  in  eztmady  aimple  rhythaw, 

MUller,  whose  account  of  Terpander  it  ae  etrfl- 
lent,  that  it  is  necessiu7  to  follow  him  to  a  great  et- 
taat,' 
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tbological  traditions  about  early  minstreli,  Mich  M 
OrfhUnUt  Philanimon,  Chrjsothcmis,  and  others,  tlic 
hiBtoiy  of  Greek  music  W^'iiia  with  Terpaiidcr.  Hut 
MUUer,  And  other  scbokra,  have  pointed  out  the  fact, 
Ihaft  Tflcpander  my  W  wmKted  with  one  of  the 
mMt  interesting^  nn<]  important  of  those  traditions. 
Tho  beuitifui  £»bk»  vhtek  told  how  the  head  and 
•r<h|ilwMi»  oMl  apm  «h«        bjrth*  Thm- 

Mat'iinds,  wore  borne  to  Lesbos,  and  tlicre 
fMcivtd  with  religious  hoDOurii  wa»  dotihtkM  aa 
allegoffy,  signifying  the  IfMUf—iiw  of  ^  art  of 
music  to  that  island  from  Picrio^  which  the  ancients 
afterwards  confounded  with  Thrace ;  a  transference 
which  ia  eonfinned  by  tho  nndoabted  tniditifln, 
thai  Imkitn  jn»  cobniasi  If  At  Aiolians  of  Boeo- 
tia.  who  were  of  the  same  am  aS  the  Pierians, 
and  who  had  among  them  one  of  lh»  earliest  seats 
of  dka  iMnhip  of  the  lAuMi»«pon  Mount  Helicon. 
fOriPHKUs.]  Now  the  very  town  in  I,f«JK)%  at 
which  the  grave  of  Orpheus  was  shown,  and  where 
tha  wm  Mid  to  sing  moat  aweetly, 

Aatiattf  was  the  birthplace  of  Terpander.  The 
■MHBfliHi  that  he  belonged  to  one  of  those  (ami- 
lieaiB  wkkh^aaoariinf  to  thaGMok  iiilin,tht 
brt  was  handed  down  frnm  fathor  to  son,  is 
streoathaned  by  the  siguiticancy  of  hia  name ;  and 
Ail  MgnififlBBt  name,  again,  finda  namogBBa  panl- 
lels  in  the  euly  history  of  otlu-r  arts  as  well  as 
Milia  [Chkirisoi'Hus,  Eucueirus,  Eugkaim- 
Mua].  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  fur- 
^Mi^  that  tha  ana  of  musicians,  £rom  which  Ter- 
pander  was  descended,  preserved  traditions  ajid 
rules  which  they  had  originally  derived  from  the 
Pierian  baida.  The  tradition  which  made  him  a 
decendant  of  Hesiod  (Suid,  «.  r.)  furnishes  inci- 
dentally a  certain  d^rec  of  confirmation  of  the8e 
viawa.  What  Terpander  himself  eifected  for  the 
art  is  thus  desvibed  by  MiiH<-r:  — "  Tcqianrier 
aj^eaca  to  httva  baan  properly  the  fbonder  of  Ureek 
■nsie.  HaflMBedmatoraUthadiSOTBliMte 

of  hii. ,!]<.,'  wliich  prevailed  in  dilTiMent  countries, 
and  tormed,  out  of  thesa  nde  strain^  a  connected 
system,  firoaa  vhidi  ^  Onak  mib  nafar  ie- 
partcd  throughout  all  the  improvements  and  refine- 
ments of  Liter  ages.  Though  endowed  with  an 
faiTentive  mind,  and  the  commencer  of  a  nav  «at 
af  MM,  he  attempted  no  more  than  to  systematiaa 
the  musical  styles  which  existed  in  the  tunes  of 
Ureece  and  Asia  Minor.''  (JJuU.  of  Utc  Lil.  of  Attc 
Orteoc^  voL  L  p.  149.) 

His  father's  name  is  said  to  have  been  Dcrdi-- 
neus  (Afona.  i'or.  £p.  34),  while  another  account 
toada  Ub  U»  ftn  oc  Bocna,  the  son  of  Phootns, 
the  inn  of  Ifomer.  (Suid.  s.  v.)  Tin  t  ■  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  was  a  Lesbian,  and  that  Antissa 
was  Mt  Bativa  tow*  (Pfnd.  op.  Adi.  sIt>  ^  MS* 
d. ;  Marm.  Par.  I.  c. ;  Plut.  <l.  .V  o,  30,  p.  1141, 
c;  Clan.  Aiaz.  JSirom.^  ?oL  i.  p.  ^Oi) ;  Steph.  Bts. 
»>  ab'AarMva ;  Sdd.  a.'  an.  Ttfnmyipos^  M«rA  Air. 
9m  ^6w.)  The  odiar  accounts,  preserved  by 
Soidaa  («.  r.),  which  made  him  a  native  either  of 
Ama  in  Boaotia,  or  of  Cyme  in  Aeolis,  are  easily 
<^xpUined,  and  «•  at—arttd  tMk  what  has  been 
aln  ady  said  in  an  interestin?  manner.  Ikith  Arne 
■nd  (.yiiK!  were  among  the  A^lian  cities  which 
Vare  s.'uii  to  have  sent  colonies  to  Le^boe,  and  both 
Bright  therefore  have  claimed  to  reciton  Trrp  uitier 
iminr.g  their  citizens,  on  tha  general  principle  by 
which  the  natives  of  Otmhak  aokttie*  were  re- 
fwdod  as  citizens  of  the  parent  «tate  ;  and.  besides 
this,  the  tmdition  connecting  him  with  Axuc,  one 


of  the  oldest  cities  of  Boeotia,  is  another  indication 
of  his  danant  from  the  Pierians,  while  the  daai 
of  Cyme  is  pmKibly  connected  with  the  traditions 
which  derived  his  genealogy  from  Homer  or  from 
HaM.  (See  ptehn,£«iAMea,  pp.  140—142.)  The 
statement  of  Diodonis  (vi  28,  ap.  Tietz.  Ckil.  i. 
16)  that  he  was  a  native  of  Jlatfajmna,  auist  ho 
lagprtad  aa  ainidy  a  oiitoka. 

The  a-e  at  which  Terpander  flourished  is  gena» 
rally  considered  one  of  the  beat  ascertained  dataa 
af  that  moto  pariad  af  ahwahgj  ;  althoagh  dia 
still  more  imp  rtant  question  of  his  relation,  in 
point  of  time,  to  tha  other  early  masicians,  Olym- 
poa  and  Clenas,  and  to  dw  — tiart  kmbic  and 
elegiac  poets,  Archilochas  and  Callinns,  and  the 
lyric  poets  T}Ttacus  and  Alcman,  is  allowed  to 
present  very  great  difficulties.  As  to  the  first 
pohit,  C.  O.  Miiller  says  that  **  it  is  one  of  tha 
niost  certain  dates  of  the  more*  nncieiit  chro- 
nology, that  HI  the  26th  Olympiad  (u.  c  676) 
musiod  contests  warn  first  introduced  at  the  feaat 
of  Apollo  f'nrneius  fat  Sp.nrta],  and  at  their  first 
celebration  Terpander  was  crowned  victor.''  {hisL 
iit  ^  Orasea,  mL  L  p.  ise,  YaLL  ^  MS  of  dw 
riennan  ;  comp.  A-r.  b.  iv.  c.  6.  §  1 ;  and  Mr.  Groto 
echoes  the  statement,  that  ^  thia  is  ona  of  the  beat 
awmtohied  pointa  ■BdBg  Aa  ahmn  cfaaoology 
of  the  seventh  century"  {Hi$L  "/ Crt^ce,  vol,  iv. 
p.  1 02) ;  and  in  the  two  gnat  chronological  works 
of  Clinton  and  Fiaclwr  («.  a.  676),  the  date  is  htid 
down  as  certain.)  The  ancient  aslblfities  for  this 
statement  are  Hellanicus  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  035,  f., 
/>.  122,  ed.  Car.  Miiller,  Fraff.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  627, 
in  Didot's  Jiibliotheoa),  and  Sosibiiis  the  Lacedae- 
monian (Ath.  ^.  <■.,  />.  3,  ed.  Miiller,  if>i<l.  vol.  iu 
p.  (i'2b) ;  of  whom  the  former  gives  us  only  the 
fsct,  that  Terpander  was  tha  first  victor  at  tha 
Carneia,  without  the  date ;  and  the  latter  ^Ives 
na  only  tha  date  of  the  institation  of  the  Carneia, 
vitetoMMtehiif  dtovtetofyaf  THpandsr;  dto 

combination  of  the  two  statements  on  which  the 
force  of  tha  chronokigical  argimient  rests,  is  made 
by  AdMoaaoa,  wima  only  object,  however,  in 
making  it  is  to  prove  that  Terpander  was  older 
than  Anacreon ;  azid  who,  in  the  very  same  sen- 
tence, qootat  die  statMMat  of  Hieronymoa  (de 
POtli$\  that  Terpandar  was  contemporary  with 
I^cnrjnis.  Mr.  Grote  says  (p.  1(»3,  note),  That 
Terpander  was  victor  at  the  Spartan  festival  of 
the  Kanieia,  in  G76,  b.  c.,  may  well  have  been  de- 
rived by  Hellanikns  from  the  Spartan  registers;'* 
a:id  a  similar  meaning  has  been  put  upon  the 
phrase  used  by  Athomaia,  At  "BManxof  fmytl^ 
(v  r«  Tots  iufxirpoii  KapvtoviKotr ,  Kiuf  roir  icoto- 
AoTdiifi':  but,  granting  this  supposition  its  full 
Ibvoa,  HalhtoiiiM  daai  nat  «f  dmt  Terpandar 
was  victor  "  in  n.  r. ;"  but  he  does  j^ive  \\%, 

in  another  fragment,  a  date  ixreoonciiaabia  with 
diia,  naaely,  that  TetyHrier  flnwiriwd  ill  dw  dtot 
of  Midas.  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vol  L  p.  39i^ 
Potter ;  Fr.  123,  ed.  Miiller.  L  c.)  The  date  67C, 
B.  c,  for  the  institution  of  the  Carneia,  therefora, 
rests  alone  on  the  testimony  of  Sosibius,  for  it  AMI 
hardly  be  doubted  that  the  same  date,  aa  given  by 
Afric;inus  (Euseb.  Chron,  pars  L  01.  26.  p.  lit, 
ed.  Mai.  voL  L  p.  285,  ed.  Aucher)  was  copied  from 
tha  xpMwir  ^bwyipa^  of  Sowhins.   Still  Sosihiaa 

*  Der  alUm  Ouromoiogie^  not,  as  the  English 

translator  gives  it,  ancient  chronoloor/^  as  if  M'ulkC 
meant  the  whole  caoge  of  ancient  chronology. 
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aloDC  would  undoubtedly  bo  a  very  high  aatbority ; 
but)  in  addition  to  the  caution  which  is  required 
in  dealing  with  indirect  evidenco,  and  in  addition 
to  the  testimonies  which  assign  a  ditferent  date  to 
Terpander,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  date 
of  Sosibius  for  the  institution  of  the  Camria  is  to 
be  understood  literally,  or  whether  it  was  not 
deriTed  fimn  aome  other  epoch  ,by  •  fwnpnftiwi 
which,  ou  a  ditTcront  chronological  system,  would 
hare  g^ven  a  dii&ient  lestilL  There  can  be  little 
denbt  that  Hm  iwovia  of  Sparta,  ivIiMi  BorfUoa 
"  may  well  have"  followed  were  kept,  not  by 
Olynwiadi,  but  by  the  rei^  of  the  kingi,  and 
Ihttk,  m  tnnhig  wo  datot  of  tbooo  oariy  kh^  into 
Olympiads,  Sosibius  ccnnputed  from  the  date  which 
lie  assumed  for  the  Trojan  War,  namely  &  c.  1180 ; 
and  that,  if  he  had  taken  a  different  date  for  the 
Tiojaa  Waiv  a.^  thai  of  b.  c.  1217,  he  would,  by 
the  same  computation,  have  placed  the  institution 
of  the  Carneia  at  01.  16,  a  date  wliich  would  agree 
well  enough  with  that  really  given  by  Hellanicus. 
(iSee  Car.  Miiller,  Frag.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  626.)  On 
the  whole,  then,  it  seems  probable  that  the  date 
of  &  a  679  ia  not  qolo  ao  ostdn     it  baalwoB 

represented. 

With  respect  to  the  other  testimonies,  that  of 
HeUaiileua,  aboady  lafKiod  to,  is  vndovM  fon^ 

what  indefinite  by  the,  at  least  partly,  mythological 
character  of  Midas ;  bat»  if  the  date  has  any 
historical  iraloe  at  all,  it  vonM  fdaea  Terpander  at 
least  as  high  as  OL  SO,  B.  0.  700,  the  date  of  the 
death  of  Midas,  SMording  to  Eusebius.  confirmed 
br  Herodotus  (i.  14),  who  makes  Midas  a  little 
older  than  Oyges.  To  the  same  effeet  is  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Lydian  historian  Xanthiis,  who  lived 
before  Hellanicus,  and  who  placed  Terpander  at 
OL  18,  B.  c  708  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vol.  i.  p.  898, 
Potter).  Glaucus  of  Rbecium  aUo,  who  lived  not 
long  i^ter  Uellanictu,  stated  that  Terpander  was 
old^  tlH»  Aidfflodna,  ond  tfnt  ho  OMMiMarl  afler 
those  who  first  composed  aniodic  music,  meaning 
perhaps  Olympus  and  Clonas  ;  and  Plutarch,  who 
^ttotoa  this  ainmtiit  {dt  Mm.  It.  p.  1182,  e.) 
introduces  it  with  the  remark,  iral  roi*  XP^*^' 
ff^6!ipa  •iraXtu6s  iffri,  and  presently  afterwards  (6, 
p.  1 1 33,  a)  he  adds,  as  a  general  historical  tnidinim 
(•wapaSiioToi)  that  Archilochus  flourished  after 
Terpander  and  Clnnas.  Mr.  Grote  accepts  these 
testimonies  ;  but  draws  from  them  the  inU-reiice, 
that  Archilochus  should  be  placed  lower  than  he 
nsnally  is,  about  n.  '■.  f>70  instead  of  7'>''.  Tiie 
statement  of  Hieronymus  (Ath.  Lc.)  that  Terpander 
VBs  eontemponrf  with  Lycui^s,  is  periia|io  oafy 
another  form  of  the  tradition  that  the  laws  of 
Lycuigtts  were  aided  by  the  music  and  poetry  of 
Toqiander  and  Tjrrtaeoa,  whiflh  hat  ovilndy  «o 
chrou'il' i;ical  significance.  On  the  other  hand. 
Phanias  made  Terpander  later  than  Archilochus 
(Clem.  Ales.  and  dio dmnologers  plaoe  hia 
munical  reform  nt  01.  3,  2,  b.  c.  647  (Eiiseb.)  or 
OL34. 1,  &c641.  (  .Uam.  Par.  Bp.  84).  Lastly, 
wo  are  told  that  Terpander  was  victorious  in  the 
musical  contest  at  four  successive  Pythian  fcstlTals; 
but  there  is  abundance  of  evidence  to  prove  that 
these  Pythian  musical  contests  were  not  those 
•■labliKhed  by  the  Amphictyons  in  OL  48.  3,  but 
•mie  wliich  had  existed  long  l>efore,  and  which 
vale  celebrated,  according  to  Miiller,  every  eight 
jam,  •  chmnnlmMa  wmA  throwa  donbt  on  tho 
number  of  Terpander's  victoric*  (See  Miiller,  Dor. 
k  ir.  e.  6.  S  2;  Qrote, /fM<.  q^&mw;  ?oL  IT.  p.  103, 


note).    These  discrepancies  will  show  the  gmt 
uncertainty  attending  the  chronology  flf  m  torif  s  I 
period,  and  the  danger  of  restinjf  eren  upon  f- 
apparently  definite  date  ;  although  in  the  pnmu 
case,  the  g«ieral  comparison  of  the  trstiiasaiw  I 
makes  it  far  from  improbable  that  the  date  fim 
aasiffued  is  about  the  right  ooa.    All  that  ca  bt 
«i£  with  any  apptoaeh  t»  mtahsty,  ia  that  I 
pander  flourished  somewhere  between   RC  7W 
and  650,  and  that  his  career  may  pocaibly  bsfe 
•xttBdadoMMraBtllo  ahoiva      k^her,  si^iM  | 
probably,  a  little  Ih  Iow  the  lower,  of  thcMie  daioi 

Fortmately,  we  haro  dearer  iMtSonaatkm  »• 
spoetingthe  aeeno  ndlho  aatan  W  hia  aitirtir 
labours.  From  motitrea  wiaA  wmn  Tarioaaiy 
stated  by  tradition,  he  removed  from  Le$bc<«  ts 
Sparta,  and  there  introduced  his  new  sy^tm  «f 
mtuic,  and  estaUishad  tho  first  musical  schn  ^1  or 
system  (KaTdfrroini)  that  existed  in  Greece.  (Plot 
(ic  Mm.  y,  p.  1 1 3  i,  c. :  the  other  authorities  respect- 
ing the  migration  of  TerpaadaiV  the  powetfol  effect 
of  lii?  music  on  the  Spartans,  and  the  honnur  uj 
which  they  held  him,  during  his  life  and  after  bs 
daatfa,  no  coDeeled  by  Plehn,  LeMaea^  P^.^^O 

In  order  to  explain  fully  the  mnssosl  nipvaa^ 
menu  introduced  by  TerpandeE,  it  woald  bo  Me» 
sary  to  antaf  into  dio  suhjoiit  of  Oiwlc  Banc  at 
greater  lei^h  than  is  consi  : '::t  with  the  limiu  d 
this  article,  or  theplan  of  the  work.  A  lull  aocosar 
of  the  sabjeet  wfli  he  fectDd  in  the  DieHmnn/  cf 
AntiquitieMy  art  Musica,  in  MUller's  Ifi^iory  cf^ 
Literature  of  Ancient  Greece^  c  12,  and  in  B^ieU  i 
{de  Metr.  PimL  iiu  7).   It  will  be  enough  berr  Is  ' 
sute  that  TMpaader  enlaifsd  tho  ooapass  of  the 
lyre  from  a  tetrachord  to  an  octave  ;  but  in  s 
peculiar  manner.    The  old  lyre  had  four  strinfs, 
wfaldi  wara  ao  tmiod  that  the  extreme  notes  bad 
to  one  another  the  relation  called  by  the  Grr+ k» 
SiA  rwffdptf^f  the/ourtk,  and  the  two  intomedjate 

penus  of  music,  namely,  the  diatonic,  and  the  p.**- 
vailing  mode,  the  Doriem^  that  the  iatcoals  wcfs 
(ascending)  semitone,  tone^  tone,  that  la;" 


To  tUa  tatncihocd  Terpndar  added  ma^Bkm,^ 

lowest  note  of  wliich  was  one  tone  above  the 
highest  of  the  other,  and  the  intervals  of  whkb^ 
same  as  those  of  the  former,  that  is :  — 


But,  in  eomMniBf  thaaa  two  telradMvda,  ho  flwttrf 

the  third  string,  reckoning  from  the  highest, 
that  the  intervals  (ascandiflg)  were  ^  1,  1, 1*  li* 
1',  that  is:  — 


•  In  Miiller,  two  of  these  figures  are  tranip***^ 
p.  1  h%  lu  He  gives  the  intervals  {detcemiat)  li 
1«  ^k*  ^  1»  i  i  Btiottld  be  1,  li,  1,  l,Uii 
Also  in  tho  iMEl  L4,  lha  datfeisBt  alriag  is  Mi' t* 
have  been  in  tht  l>wr  MmM  i  It  ahoili  ki 
the  app«« 
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or,  M  the  Greeks  called  it,  ^ih  vaawv.  Plutarch 
{tU  Mm,  19)  adduces  aigumenU  to  prove  that  the 
cniMMMi  «f  wt  tiiird  itring  was  intratiooal ;  Imt 

'whetlMr  the  reaMn  was,  the  opinion  that  it  could 
well  be  dispensed  with,  or  some  theoretical  pre- 
ference for  the  namber  7,  we  are  not  informed.  It 
was  afterwards  restored,  so  that  the  lyre  hod  eight 
Btrings.  The  following  table  (from  Plehn)  shows 
the  names  of  the  strings,  and  the  interrals  between 
them,  in  tff  iliiwimling criai^ far  — dt  l^i  — 


B 

Itone. 

— •  1  ton 

 ^  - 

C  rpWf] 

1  • 

 *  • 

1  n 

I  • 

F  wapvK6,TH 

£  «var9      *  * 

B  rplrji 

O  AixiVifo 

F  wciptrrdr^ 

The  inTcntion  of  the  scvon-stringed  lyre,  or 
heptachord,  is  not  only  ascribed  to  Terpaoder  by 
•eretal  andent  writers,  but  it  is  also  reierrad  to  in 
tw  fmfe*  of  his  own  still  extant  (BmL  Jutni. 
Ham.  p.  19;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  G18):  — 

2ol  8*  VfXfTs  rerpiyrjpvv  awoarfp^ayrf^  ioiidif 
itTTardytf!  tpopfxiyyi  viovs  K(\a5i](rofj,ty  vfivovt. 

it  remained  in  use  even  as  late  as  tlie  time  uf 
Pindar  {Pjflk,  IL19f  Ncm.  r.  29).  The  invention 
of  thf  iMirttiton  or  mnfjadvi,  an  instniment  of  greater 
cuuipass  than  an  octave,  is  ascribed  to  Terpander 
hy  Pmdar,  bat  probably  enoneoodjr  (Pind.  op. 
Ath.  xiv.  p.  635,  d.;  Plehn,  />y'<.  p.  1,5.'?).  It  is 
kapossibie  here  to  enter  on  the  question  whether 
the  lyn  «f  Terpander  eaoU  he  adapted,  by  toning 
it%  strings  differently,  to  the  different  vumIim  and 
gmera  of  Qraek  miisie;  and  whether  his  own 
empoaMona  we  hi  tuf  edMr  aMda  Ihitt 
I)  ri.m.  (See  Did.  o/JaL  Bit  Musica.) 

VV'hile  Terpander  thw  enhffged  the  compass  of 
hrre,  he  I4ipean  to  have  the  first  who 
nnbaly  set  poetry  to  music  (Clenu  Alex.  Strom, 
Tol  i.  p,  364,  b.)  Plutarch  (ffc  Afus.  3)  tells  us 
that  be  set  his  own  verses  and  those  of  Homer  to 
ccitatn  dthawwdfa  nomes,  and  sang  them  in  the 
musical  contests  ;  and  that  he  was  the  first  who 
gave  names  to  the  various  citharoedic  nomes.  These 
nomes  weie  HB^ile  tmieik  fren  which  ethan  eonU 
He  derived  by  sUght  variations  ;  and  these  latter 
*«re  caUed  That  the  nomes  (d  Terpander 

^tae  evtfaely  ef  hb  own  ewupetitien,  it  not  very 

prnltnhlf,  anJ  indofd  then-  is  cvidenco  to  prove 
that  some  of  them  were  derived  £rom  old  tonei) 
"'^ftsd  te  tte  ancient  hardi,  aod  ottwi  Amb 

national  melodies.    Neither  were  they  all  adapted 

to  the  xhjihoi  ef  the  haniBhaumetiri  te  asBOBg 


them  we  find  mention  made  of  Trochaic  nomee 
and  ef  OrdiiaB  nonea,  wUdi  eomtaled  in  a  gnat 

I  ntension  of  certain  feet  ;  and  there  is  still  extant 
a  fragment  of  Terpander,  whieh  afibrda  a  good 
■pedman  of  theaa  Spendile  hynma  which  wwa 

at  festivals  of  peculiar  solemnity,  and  tha 
mubic  of  which  would  of  course  be  in  keeping  with 
the  gwvi^  of  the  rhvthm  and  of  the  mt^uug 
(Clan.  AkoL  AvM.  vL  p.  784): 

/      /      /       /  ✓ 

ZeS^  MS  Htam  nrfrar  fymm  Vx^> 

The  questien,  whether  any  of  Terpandcr*ii  aomaa 

were  aulodic,  cannot  be  decided  with  ah<f>lute 
certaintr.  Nearly  all  that  we  know  of  him  is  an/ 
enuMcnon  with  ddHUteedio  nule  j  and  tfie  aigiH 
ments  adduced  to  prove  that  ho  also  used  the  fluta 
are  by  no  means  conclusive  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  im  pro  Tenant  of  Aat  speciea  ef  nraiie  ia 
expressly  ascribed  to  other  com|>oBers,  as  Olympoa 
and  Clonas,  who  stand  in  much  the  same  relation 
to  anlodie  nnuie  as  Terpander  does  to  that  of  the 
lyre.  1 1  is  also  uncertain  whether  his  nomes  wen 
embodied  in  any  written  system  of  mn<iiral  notation, 
or  whether  they  were  hainded  down  by  tradition 
hi  tha  mM  which  he  innded.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  they  remained  for  a  very  long  period  the 
standard  melodies  used  at  religious  festivals,  and 
the  school  of  Tacpandas  jfcwriahed  hr  many  gene> 
rations  at  Sparta,  and  in  Lesbos,  and  throughont 
Greece.  At  the  festival  of  the  Cameia,  where 
Terpandw  had  hnn  tha  flnl  to  ohfain  n  vielorr, 
the  prize  for  lyric  music  was  gained  in  regular 
succession  by  mraibera  of  his  school  down  to 
Pauctamfa»  about  &  a  5M.   Pngaoihjg  tha 

improvements  in  i-ith.iraedic  muaio  aftat  Aa  t&M 
of  Terpander,  see  Tualxtas. 

The  remains  of  Terpander^  poetry,  which  no 
doubt  consisted  entirely  of  religious  hymns,  ara 

compriwHl  in  the  two  fragments  already  quoted, 
and  in  two  others,  the  one  of  one  hexameter  verse 
(Schol.  Arist.  Xuh.  591),  and  the  other  of  one  and 
a  half  (Plut.  Lyc.  21),  and  one  reference.  (B<ickh, 
Plehn,  and  Mil  Her,  as  above  quoted  ;  Ulrici,  O'escL 
<L  HtUen  Dkhtk.  ToL  &  pp^  841,  ML}  Bode, 
vol.  il  paaBm  {  Bmi^  PttL  Igr,  Graee.  pp.  537* 

5att.)  [P.  S.1 

TBRPNUS,  waa  the  mart  edebniad  eilhana- 

dus  of  his  time,  ajid  t;uir;ht  Nero  to  play  and  sing 
to  the  cith:ira.  The  master  was  wise  enough  to 
lei  his  imperial  pupil  conquer  him  hi  OneiBB 
games.  Terpnus  continued  to  enjoy  a  great  repu- 
ution  under  Vespasian.  (SoeL  Ner.  20;  Dion 
Cass.  Ixiii.  8;  Soet.  Vmp.  19;  Philostr.  ViL  Apol- 
km.  v.  7.) 

M.  TKHPO'MUS,  tribune  of  the  pleba,  B,  c. 
77,  in  the  consulship  of  D.  Brulua  and  M.  Lepidus. 
(Cic  Come/.  Fraiff,7t  p. 468 { Anon.  4s  OmmL  pw 
81,  ed.  Orelli.) 

TiiRPSi  ClIORA  (TfpifrixcJpoXoneof  the  nine 
Musca,  pmaided  over  choral  song  and  dancii^. 
(lies.  Theoff.  78  ;  Find.  /UlakiL?  |  Pkt.  /'Wr. 
p.  259 ;  eomp.  Musak.)  [h.  S.j 

TBRP81CLES  (Tcpi^ucXi^t),  wnia  a 
Tltpl  'A>ppo9t0lm,  (Athan.  liL  ft  888,  d.  bi, 
p.  891,  e.  L) 

TBRPSION  (Ttp^lwy,  a  Megarian,  mentfanad 
by  Suidas  (*.  r.  iiwKpdrrii)  as  one  of  the  disciploa 

^0"^— Plntarrh  alae  xiliBCB  ta  liim  Id*  Gt^ 
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TERTULLIANUS. 


Soar.  p.  58 1,  a.).  It  it  doubtlcM  thi*  Terption  wIm 
i«  intradwed     Phto  w  om  «f  th«  klolflntan 

in  the  Thcnctotu'i. 

Another  person  of  this  name  is  meataoMd  bj 
AtlMnaens  (viii.  p.  337)  w  the  inl  ntlnr  a 
^fBfTpoAo'/i'a,  giving  direction  an  tn  t!ie  viaiui'^  from 
wilich  it  WM  «idvifi&U«  to  abalaiQ,  A  nouble  im- 
wompta  vme  of  hli  li  neoidad :  *H  xph  x<^«^*^' 
^  <^a7ca'  ^  fiii  <payuVf  which  ■ctnallj  attained 
to  the  dietinetaon  of  a  mioiti  XMdisg  even  in  anti- 
qnitr.  [C.  P.  M.] 

TKRRA.  [Tellus.] 

T.  TEHHASI'DIUS,  one  of  Caoj^iir's  officers  in 
Gaul,  was  sent  to  the  Unelli  to  obtain  com  lu  luc 
57.    (Cae*.  B.  G.  in.  7.) 

TE'HTIA.  a  female  actress  and  one  of  the 
favourite  mistrcsscn  of  Verres  in  Sicily.  (Cic  Verr. 
Hi  S4,     12,  16.) 

TR'RTIA  or  TUtTULLA,  JUNIiL  [Jo- 
MU,  No.  3.J 
TFHTIA^  MU'CIA.  [MoouuNeta] 
TE'RTIUS  JULTANUS.  [Tkttivs,  No  .".] 
TfiRTULLIA'NUak  wboie  name  a{ipcan  in 
itn  bMt  M9&  tBukae  the  fcrm  Q.  Septimkm  Flamu 
TertuUiannt^  i»  the  most  rwu  lent  of  the  Latin  fathers 
now  extant.   Notwithstanding  the  celebrity  which 
he  has  always  enjoyed,  our  knowledge  of  his  per- 
sonal history  is  extremely  Kmited,  and  is  derived 
alinust  eaclushrtly  ftooi  a  MUBiHt  mtifla  by  St. 

Jerome. 

From  this  we  Isun  Aai  T«lBSiaa  «Ma  mtive 
of  Carthage,  the  eon  of  a  proconsalar  centurion 
(an  officer  who  I4>pears  to  hare  acted  as  a  sort  of 
■Mo  tin  <  wiiit  to|iraTiiMMgOTemors)  ;  that  he  flou- 

lUied  chiefly  dtirinij  the  reigns  of  Soptitniue  9e- 
nrn  and  of  Caracalla ;  that  he  became  a  presbyter, 
aad  iwaainad  •rthodos  mtfl  ha  bad  waAsd  the 

term  of  middle  life,  when,  in  consequence  of  the 
«iTy  and  ill-treatment  which  he  experienoed  on 
part  off  d»  Bmmb  eleigy,  he  wmU  vwar  to  the 

Montaniits,  and  wrote  several  books  ia  dtfenct*  of 
those  heretics ;  that  he  lived  to  a  giWl  and 
was  the  author  of  many  works. 

Various  editors  and  historians  of  ecclesiastical 

literature  have  endeavoured  to  extend  or  illustrate 
the  scanty  information  conveyed  in  the  above 
sketch. 

1.  Since  the  elevation  of  Septimiiis  Sevems  took 
plan  in  A.i>.  193,  and  since  Caniciilla  was  slain  in 
Am  D.  317,  tf  iva  mppose  tkat  Tcrtullian  attained 
to  the  age  of  eighty,  liiR  birth  would  fall  somewhere 
about  A.  D.  160,  and  his  death  about  ▲.  o.  240, 
Affix  ph»N  bia  Urth  abaat  145  or  IM^  and  bis 
death  ab'uit  A.  n.  2'2n  ;  Imt  tbc  period  thus  em- 
bflwad  would  scarcely  be  sutiieient  to  justify  the 
HataBMBt  of  Ms  biognphar  «bal  ha  tias  bauared 
to  have  attained  to  extreme  old  age  (aigaaarfdiere- 
jntom  aetatem  vueiue  /ertttr). 

2.  It  has  been  inftmed  fttm  eertain  exprcs- 
dOBS  which  occur  in  different  treatises  by  Tertul- 
linn.  that  he  was  not  born  and  educated  in  the  true 
faith.  Making  every  allowance  for  the  rbeUnical 
sk^tavhidnMiBsomach  addialdUtbawofds  in 
question  seem  upon  the  whole  to  warrant  this  in- 
terpretation, but  nothing  can  be  ascertained  with 
vegnd  ta  tha  tfane  or  the  drcnmstances  of  his  con- 
versioB.  {Apoiog.  in.  <le  I^yrnit.  I,  Sjirciac.  19, 
de  fymtmt,  Cain,  69,  de  Fu^a  in  Pence.  <>,  ativ. 
Mmn.  m.  91.) 

:!.  Thri  -  can  be  no  douLt  that  he  wasmarrii-d.  for 
w«  find  amoog  bia  tiacta  aa  address  to  bis  wile,  ia 


two  books,  and  it  leems  joobable,  ftom  their  teoac 
that  she  was  aoaddamMy  younger  than  lifniai'f. 

4.  Some  mcinlicrs  nf  the  Roman  Church,  *'>■ 
turbed  by  the  example  of  a  wedded  priest,  t^^ 
BudnlafBed  4M  ba  naw  laaa  a  ^naabyter.  id 
n|iroal  to  two  passages  in  which  he  certainly  a*- 
sumes  the  character  of  a  laynaa  {d»  Momog.  1 2,  a 
EakmU  CaifU  7).  Bat  wa  an  bara  again  est- 
barrassed  by  the  abrupt  transitions  and  bold  p» 
Bonifications  so  common  in  this  author,  and  it 
been  urged,  with  considerable  force,  thsit  in  Xir. 
passages  refemd  to  ba  ii  led  aatandly*  %j  tht 

'  course  of  his  argument,  to  speak  as  if  he  aeiaaS]fy 
bolongi'd  to  that  clasps  whose  positioti  he  deacribat 
It  is  perfectly  true,  on  tlie  other  iinnd,  that  «* 
might  read  through  the  works  of  Trrtullian  witk- 
out  difcoveriag  that  he  bad  ever  been,  octlainsd ; 
but  neitbsr  tUs  n^atiTe  presumptiaB  aar  ^Im  v> 
certain  conclusions  drawn  from  phrases  of  doubdU 
import  caa  outweigh  the  positive  tescimiuijr  o€  1^ 
rooM^  wba  bad  ample  mirani  nf  wrnrtaiahn  ^ 

which  ho  ri-cnrd>.  and  no  cor.ct^ivaUa  BMtifaiV 
suppirassing  or  pervertii^  the  truth. 

5.  It  binBg  admittau  Aak  ba  aas  a  presbyt^t, 

!  another  question  arises  as  to  Aa  place  vbcm  hs  | 
exercised  his  functions,  whatbar  at  Carthas;^  or  %\ 
Rome.    Here  wa  shall  have  mnch  difficulty  c  i 
forming  a  positive  opinion.    We  should  natanOy  { 

I  cnnclnde,  in  absence  of  all  direct  evidence  to  ti«  , 
cuniniry,  that  he  remained  in  bis  native  ctHmtrv, 
and  we  know  that  writers  who  flnnrisbod  toawai 
the  dose  of  the  fourth  century  designate  him  m  a 
Carthaginian  presbyter  (Optat.  adv.  Parmum.  L; 
Pnaadaat.  dt  Haera.  26).    On  the  other  haad.  it 
being  certnin  that  ho  visited  Rome  {de  Ctdt.  Fkmm. 
i.  7),  his  coUisioD  with  the  RMnaa  cleigj  aad  da 
intiaMto  knaaladge  aUdi  ba  fia^aeady  wnifaa 
with  regard  to  the  state  of  partii><%  nivi  the  ecde- 
siastacai  proceadiqgs  ia  tha  metropoksi  aeaai  is 
indieato  a  leagtbenad  laadanaa  aad  daaa  fiemaal 
observation.    (r<>ni[i.  Eu'-ob.  //.  E.  ii.  2.) 

6.  11  is  defection  from  the  Church,  caaaed,  ae> 
oscding  to  Jstaiae,  by  the  harsh  and  ^— rttify 
oondaet  of  tba  Roman  clergy,  has  been  aaeribed 
tome  persons  in  modem  times  to  disappoint^!!  atn- 
bition.  They  suppose  that  he  had  hxed  his  deauea 
upon  the  bishopric  of  Raaa  or  of  Carthage,  sad 
that  npon  seeing  others  preferred  tn  him<*etf  be  sp- 
eeded in  disgust.    It  is  unoecesisary  to  enSev  iate 
any  lengthsaad  bmstigatiaaaf  fhisartjaa,  fa*ft 
views  thus  propounded  are  purely  hvfHithftiB^ 
receiviqg  no  support  or  couutoaance  from  aaj  tM^ 
waitby  aatboiity. 

The  classification  of  the  works  of  this  lather  ri 
atteadsd  with  much  didiGtil^.  Soaw  have  pro* 
posad  to  arrange  thaaiiB  wigaaf  daaaMilagiBri  sat* 
ct-ssion,  but  this  scheme  has  proved  alagsllMr 
abortive  ;  for  very  fow  of  his  writings  ofiier  soy  ai- 
dkations  upon  srhkh  waoaa  avca  attempt  to  fosad 
a  ealculatitiii,  and  in  one  case  only  can  we  dssa- 
mine  the  date  with  certainty.  Others  have  tboor^t 
it  expedient  to  distribute  them,  acoordiog  to  the 
untune  of  the  topics  discussadyiato  DoffmaHeaL,  P*- 
h  .in'r-il,  and  Af'iraK  l~i!t  many  of  the  subjects  tn 
treated  in  t-uch  a  manner  as  to  render  it  impnuihk 
to  assign  them  toaqr  one  of  thaae  divisieaaori^ 
sively.and,  when  we  consider  that  the  opinions  f- 
tertained  by  the  author  underwent  material  chsairt 
as  ha  advaaaed  in  Kfe,  it  ia  aaMlfcal  tfMas^ 
arrangement  which  does  not,  to  a  certain  t  v:n:!. 
trace  tba  gradual  devetopmaat  of  thcoa  asa  tmm. 
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a«t  Iw  inoperfect  and  —iMfiwUity.  H«ice, 
•ologians  Mtve  now  lor  th»  most  part  agreed 
nrely  to  separate  thoae  tracts  which  were  com- 
«ed  while  Tertullian  was  still  a  member  of  the 
harcbv  iram  ibom  wldch  w«n  eoo^osed  after  he 
►came  a  TVf  ontani«;t.  But  even  thi^i  plan,  simple 
t  it  may  appear,  aumot  be  compivtely  executed, 
r  tlM  doctrines  of  Montanns  were,  upon  many 
.iiits,  strictly  orthodox,  and  it  was  only  when 
>eakiiig  of  himself  aiid  the  nature  of  his  own 
iiarion  dial  babacme  aBbjaet  la  tiw  ckaiga  of 

xtravagnncc  and  hcrci^y.  Thus  after  we  have  Ret 
aide  a  few  pi«ces  which  are  stamped  with  broad  aad 
ttSUAeltvmd  maAu  of  iMlaradosy,  wm  ihaB  find  ft 

oiifkidemble  number  in  which  the  charactt'ristics  are 
Hint  and  doubtful,  and  niM»  mon  in  which  they 
ire  altogether  wanting.  Stffl  the  aMampt  ought  to 
lie  amde  ;  and  accordingly  we  shall  pursue  the 
urthod  followed  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  the 
U>Kt.  p«Thap«,  which  the  circiunstances  of  the  case 
{H'nnit  us  to  adopt.  Wa  shall  pUce  tofathv:  — 
I.  Works  probably  written  while  he  was  yet  a 
member  of  the  Church.  II.  Works  Ciiruuuiy 
written  after  he  bacame  a  Montanist.  lU.  W«»rks 
prnl.riMv  written  after  he  bocame  a  Montanist. 
IV.  Wocka  respecting  which  nothing  certain  can 


T.  Works  PRonAnr.v  writtkn  whilk  hk 

WAtt  YST  A  MXMBKR  UP  THB  CuUftCJO. —  1.  JM 

Patmttmh'm.  ChiaiyfiBaulsBblabecaaaalhaanlhar 

here  adrocates  a  doctrine  which  at  a  subsequent 
period,  after  be  had  embraced  the  crroia  of  Moo- 
tonns,  he  stemlj  impugned,  namely,  titat  tboaa 
who  committed  heinous  sins  alter  baptism  might, 
notwithstanding  their  guilt,  obtain  absolution  from 
the  Church,  if  sincerely  penitent    In  the  first 
cbaplu;  when  defining  penitence  and  pdnliag  out 
iKeCRWieous  'uh':\^  (  nt^Ttuined  by  the  gentiles,  he 
ntakea  nse  of  au  expn;»»ion  which  ha«  been  regarded 
as  an  avowal  that  ha  bad ■! one  time  been  a  heathen, 
*'  !*t>enit«'ntiarn,  hoc  ^fnii''  hominum,  qwxl  rt  ifni 
rctru /itimiUt  caec>  *iue  Domini  iumine,  natura  tenus 
nemnt,**  Ae.    Bwanwa,  m  eonseqtienee  of  the  ele- 
gance by  which  tht-  jtyle  of  this  tract  is  distin- 
guished, waa  led  to  doubt  whether  it  nally  be- 
lM«ed  te  TntaHiBB,  b«l  it  li  qoalid  ■•  Mi  by 

Paclanii<i,  a  writ  r  of  the  fourth  OtUUtJf  aod  ia 
now  geaendlj  nceived  as  gesnina. 
9.  JUtOnkkm,  ComiMoftwopailas— Aa 

exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  is  repre- 
sented as  coutainiiw  aa  epitome  of  the  whole  OospeL 
ii.  Instructions  wiu  faapact  to  eartatn  forms  to  be 
obiamd  by  Cbriatiana  Jd  their  devotions.  The 

latter  portion  terminate*  abruptly  in  the  MSS., 
bat  Foute  aildiuuuai  chapter!>  were  supplied  by  Mu- 
latori,  by  whaHl  tbey  were  discovered  in  the  Am- 
^To»jan  library,  and  published  in  his  Jnetulitta. 
The»«  are  rejected  by  some  critics,  but  admitted  by 
others,  mttrng  wbeoi  wa  may  apedaUy  mmUkm 

3.  Ue  iJapiitmo.    A  certain  Quintilla  had  been 
pfopagating  at  Gifftbage  tba  bcmay  tbat  beptltan 

W!w  neither  imp^-rativc  nor  licn»'ficial.  Tertullbii, 
in  confoting  this  error,  takes  occasion — a.  To  ex- 
mm  fcUy  hito  tba  name  and  efleiey  of  tbfa 
■ersmenL  l».  To  discuss  certain  questions  touch- 
ing the  tioie  at  which  it  ought  to  be  administered 
■ad  dk»  firnns  to  be  observed.  Ha  calls  his  op- 
(''•nent  a  Oztntfe ;  and  if  we  mffmt  tbat  be  uses 
the  term  literally,  and  not  as  a  more  epithet  of  ro- 
Fo^ch,  the  most  lutve  belonged  to  that  wild  sect 
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wha  bMkad  vp  with  peculiar  lesaiiMa  la  Cain  and 

those  other  characters  in  the  Bible  who  had  ftUatt 
under  the  heavy  diipleatara  of  the  Almighty. 

4.  Ad  Utcortm  ZAri  II.  Advice  to  his  wife, 
with  regard  to  her  conduct  in  the  event  of  his  pr^ 
deceasing  her.  In  the  fir<.t  hi  ok  he  earnestly  dis- 
suades her  from  con  tnu;  ling  a  second  marriage, 
maintaining  tbat  aD  math  alliancea  are  wrong  ia 
principle  and  inexpi»dient  in  practice.  In  tfic  se- 
cond, supposing  that,  notwithstanding  his  argumenta 
t»  tba  eoBlmry,  aba  aaj  Int  bM&ud  agab  te 
enter  into  wedlock,  hewgeampOB  bar  the  necessity 
of  uniting  herself  to  ft  dawtna  and  not  to  a 
baatbeo,  pointing  oat  4at  it  was  eontrary  tetiM 
express  commands  of  God,  and  in  itself  impno^ 
unnatttial,  and  dat^eraoa  to  fionn  so  ckaa  a  aea> 
ncetkm  with  m  aBea  fnai  thafiMi. 

.'>.  Ad  Martjfrea.  An  earaest  exhortation  te 
the  brethren  who  were  auffering  persecnticn  nn 
accoimt  of  their  fiaith,  to  renuiin  steadfatt,  in  de- 
fiance of  impriAonmenI,  torture,  or  death  itself^ 
loiikinc:  fnrwar;!  with  cni'or  .inticipatii>!!<  to  the 
glories  and  privileges  reserved  for  those  wiio  won 
the  crown  of  mart3rrdom. 

6.  Ih'  I'uf'vui')!.  A  moral  essay  on  the  im- 
portance ajid  utility  of  this  virtue,  conceived  in  a 
tnfy  Christian  spirit,  aid  expraMed,  e^adalijr 
towards  the  concliisia%  iavn^d^niiad  and  fiO' 
turesque  UnguiMe. 

7.  AdmmtMamtLSkt,  A  fdilia  ^bate  had 
been  held  between  a  Jewish  proselyte  and  a 
Christian,  each  tapporting  the  dainu  ik  the  creed 
wbldi  ha  pioftiaaul  Tba  diawfaa  having  been 
carried  on  irregularly,  and  frequaadj  interrupted 
by  the  chunoors  of  the  partisans  on  either  side, 
Tertullian  deemed  this  a  fitting  opportunity  for 
presenting  in  a  written  form  a  succinct  view  of  the 
real  nurits  of  the  qn—tion.  He  undertakes  to 
demonstrate  two  propositiosm  —  a.  That  the  Mosaic 
dispensation  had  been  abn:>gatcd  by  Christ,  b.  That 
the  Jews  themselves  had  long  h  okcd  f.(r  the  arrival 
of  a  Messiah,  that  the  Messiah  looked  tor  by  them 
had  actually  aifivad,  and  tba*  Chiirt  waa  that 
Messiah.  In  support  of  the  first  he  arirues  that 
since  Uod  had  the  power  to  enact,  so  he  had  the 
power  ta  rB|»al  tba  titial  law,  and  Aat  it  waa 
consonant  lK>th  \vith  reason  and  revelation  to 
believe  tbat  in  the  fulnesa  of  time  be  would  sub- 
Uttata  fiar  it  a  eade  applicable,  not  to  one  partiedar 
people,  but  to  the  whole  of  mankind,  thus  fulfilling 
the  promise  aiade  to  our  firtt  parenu  and  to 
Abnbam.  Tba  aooond  he  provaa  by  pointing  out 
how  axaatly  tlie  daoactar  aad  caner  of  Je«na 
corrMponded  with  the  predictions  contained  in  thi 
divinely  inspired  books  of  the  Old  Te»tauient. 

Ncander  has  written  a  dissertatioa  te  prove 
that  Tertullian  broke  oil"  this  work  at  the  hecinning 
of  the  ninth  chapter,  and  that  what  follows  is  by  a 


from  the  remarks  upon  the  same  text  of  laaiah,  in 
the  third  book  against  Marcion,  remarks  altogether 
inappUcabla  to  the  debate  wHh  the  Jew.   Bat  the 

I'i-h"p  of  I,in(i,',n  iiisi-t".  that  the  ar^'unient  is 
with  a  few  changes,  strictly  applicable,  and  that 
the  iNMMaiy  efaimgea  ba»a  aetaOy  Ima  aada. 

8.  De  Pmeteriplume  ffcreikorum^  1,  •#  OA  the 
rules  to  be  observed  by  Catholics  in  dealing  with 
heretics.  The  subject  ia  introduced  by  pointing 
out  tbat  the  existence  of  heresy  ought  not  to  prove 

a  «onrce  of  v.  nniler  or  of  scandal  to  the  orthodox, 
itiosntuch  as  the  appearance  of  tulsc  teachers  had 
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been  predicted  in  the  plainest  tenns  by  Christ 
hitnftelC,  and  sirice  false  doctrines  might  be  re- 
garded as  valuable  touchstones  to  test  the  parity 
oflnebdier.  It  it  dMO  kid  dm  that  ■& 
put<'s  or  doubts  on  mattore  of  faith  or  pmclico  must 
be  decided  or  solved  by  the  judgment  of  some  one 
of  dw  dimdiet  phntod  \if  th«  Apostles.  Tinu 
those  who  dsvelt  in  SoolLtfn  Greece  Jnijjht,  when 
difficttltiet  aro';!-,  repoir  to  Corinth,  those  in  Ma- 
oodottb  to  Philippi  or  Thewrinnicnt  tboio  in  ilsia 
to  Ephesus,  those  in  lL-i!y  to  Home.  And  here  it 
is  to  be  observed,  that  while  Rome  is  represented 
as  singularly  happy  in  having  enjoyed  the  instruc- 
tions, and  witnessed  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  atul  in  havintr  }>eheld  the  torture^i 
inflicted  or  attempted  to  be  indicted  on  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,  it  it  aritlMr  asserted  nor  im- 
plied that  she  possessed  eiiperior  privilojjes  or 
authority.  There  is  some  curious  logic  in  the 
leetioBt  whon  tiw  oftliodox  are  forbidden  to 
appeal  to  Scripture  not  merely  in  thf»ir  contro- 
versies with  the  Onostic&f  who  were  charged  with 
mntikting  and  interpolating  tho  ncnd  voIobm  in 
order  to  force  it  inti>  t  nnfnnnity  with  their  own 
teoetSi  but  in  their  discussions  with  all  heretics 
vhntooovor.  Horatfei^  it  is  argued  ( see  e&  S7, 38 ), 
have  no  right  to  make  use  of  the  Scriptures,  be- 
cause they  are  not  Christians,  and  the  Scriptures 
being  the  property  of  the  Christians,  none  others 
can  be  permitted  to  employ  them.  It  follows  from 
this  that  heretics  can  be  proved  to  be  heretics 
without  reference  to  the  Bible  at  all,  in  other  word.n 
thit  the  enthority  of  the  Church  must  be  hcKi  as 
supor!«oflincr  all  private  judgment,  and  that  whom- 
soever she  pronounces  unsound  must  be  held  as 
eoeh,  without  question  or  inquiry.  No  provision 
however  is  made  for  settling  any  diiTrrence  which 
might  arise  between  two  Churches,  both  of  which 
mn  aiKKrtoUe,  end  pechepe,  indeed,  ndi  n  mb- 
tingency  was  regarded  as  impossible.  The  best 
MSS.  give  nothing  beyond  the  end  of  the  forty- 
fifth  efaqpler.  Wlnt  follofwe  it  either  altogether 
wanting,  or  appears  as  a  separate  jiiece,  and  is 
genenUly  legncdad  as  the  production  of  n  later 
hand. 

IL  Works  certainly  writtrn  aftbr  hr 
BRCA.MK  A  MoNTAMRT.  —  9.  Advertut  MardoHem 
JUbri  V.  The  leading  tenet  of  the  Pontic  heretic 
thit  theve  were  two  great  principles  or  deities, 
the  one  perfect,  the  other  imperfect.  Tlio  latter 
wus  the  creator  of  the  world,  the  God  of  the  Jews, 
the  tnthcur  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  The  fbcmer 
was  the  father  of  Christ,  whose  mission  was  to 
destroy  the  (4d  kw.  Marcion  also  maintained 
that  tne  visible  hodfly  ftnme,  and  the  passion  of 
our  Lord  were  illuson,',  that  hi-  n(  vt  r  n  ally  nnsumed 
human  flesh,  and  never  really  sud'ered  on  the  crosa. 
In  the  first  boeicof  thk  lefatatienTettalliaa  aaMtta 
the  Unity  of  God,  and  proves  that  the  hj-pothesis 
of  two  Gods  is  directly  opposed  to  reason  and  to  all 
Scripture ;  in  the  aeeond,  it  it  demuntlmled  that 
the  God  of  the  Jews  is  the  one  true  God«  the  author 
of  all  good  ;  in  the  third,  that  Christ  b  the  son  of 
the  Creator  of  the  world,  that  his  coming  was 
indicted  in  the  Law  and  the  Pfcepheli,  thai  ho 
assumed  real  tl»*!»h,  and  hocame  a  man  lilce  unto 
ourselves  ;  in  the  tourth  .md  litti),  the  contrudtctioua 
bettreen  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  brought 
forward  in  the  '*  Antitheses  "  of  Marcion  an-  ^h'>\^^^ 
to  be  only  apparent,  while  in  fact  the  utmost  liar- 
mattf  vmuitlB  hetwMa  tht  diftnoft  pertkni  of 


theBffala.  The  propositkBi  adwmeai  In  tfc»  fawJ: 

are  supported  chiefly  by  qnotations  from  tlie  Go»f«". 
of  St  Luke,  which  Maiciao  is  accused  of  havoc 
eompted,  krt  fai  the  fifth  heek  tfce  BpiatlM  ii 
?t.  Paul  are  employed  for  the  same  purpofwe.  ^'r 
gather  from  internal  evidence  that  the  fint  bw« 
vat  written  in  Ae  fifteandi  year  of  ScplnBin 
Severus,  that  is,  in  a.d.  207,  and  that  the  a«th-.f 
was  at  this  time  nndouhtedly  a  Montmiit*  <,Sce  ex. 
15,  29.) 

10.  De  Ammo,  An  inquiry  into  €tm  aatBaef 
the  soul ;  its  origin  ;  its  excellence  ;  its  poweta  s  ^ 
immortality ;  the  period  at  which  it  entera  kls 
combination  with  tne  body  ;  ita  |Wogpeeaiva  deve- 
lopoinent  :  its  susceptibility  of  sin  ;  its  canditimi 
attt  r  death ;  together  with  a  dissertation  on  drrami 
and  ecsMHka  %ri)ich  oeenpitd  «  prominent  poeiiM 
in  the  system  of  Montmns.  Thi»  ditaertstisa 
possesses  peculiar  interest  tram  containing  a  state* 
ment  and  examination  of  the  Tiewe  eniaMaiMd  hw 
the  mnst  distinguished  heathen  philofiophtBS  SpoQ 
these  topics,  but  some  of  the  view*  prapoadad  hj 
DartoIlkB  hiaudf  weald  teen  to  fend  ^neOjm 
materialism. 

IL  Ik  Carm  CkrittL  Marcion,  ValMitiiiiaa, 
and  other  hentiet,  denied  that  Ike  Mjrof  Christ 

was  composed  of  n  al  human  flesh  and  blood.  Ter- 
tullian  here  demonstrates  from  reostm  and  Krela- 
^n  the  doable  nature  of  Jesus,  wIm,  without 
ceasing  to  be  (<  i],  was  a  perfect  man,  bom  of 
woman,  with  limbs  iormed  of  flesh  in  a  litem!.  !.-^-t 
in  a  spiritual  or  ideal,  sense.    In  order  to  e»t'il>:.>^ 
more  fully  the  humanity  of  the  Messiah,  it  is  nuio- 
\  tJiined  that  the  Mother  of  God  ceav-d  to  lie  a 
virgin  in  giving  birth  to  the  Saviour,  a  doctrine 
most  vehemently  assailed  by  St.  Jerome  and  tb« 
later  fathers,  and  formally  repudiated  by  the  third 
canon  of  the  Iiateran  Council,  held  uuimt  Pope 
Iftftb  I.  Thtt  piece  waa  writtm  aAar  tlw  ih 

Pnir^scriptionc  Ifereticorum,  which  is  referred  to  in 
chapter  second,  and  after  the  fourth  book  s^gaiast 
MaraoB,  widen  b  lefimed  to  in  ehapiv  teem, 

12.  De  Itesurredionc  Carnis,    A  confutation  of 
the  heresy  which  denied  the  recuRection  of  the 
body.   A.  The  doetrine  doet  net  imply  an  impoe 
sibility,  because  God  is  omnipotent,  and,  having 
created  all  things  out  of  nothing,  he  may  either  re- 
produce the  tlesh  from  nothing,  supposing  it  to 
have  utterly  perished,  or  he  may  recadl  and  reunite 
the  scattered  elements  if  they  have  entered  inw 
new  combinations :  B.  The  doctrine  is  not  evra 
improbable,  if  we  take  into  account  the  h%fa  dig- 
nity of  the  flesh,  which  is  e&tiblished  by  the  (al- 
lowing considerations :  a.  It  is  the  work  of  Osd. 
ft.  It  wet  attanad  by  the  Saviour,   e^  It  b  biK 
mately  connected  with  the  soul,  which  cannot  It 
saved  imtil  it  hasformed  this  connection.  Itii 
the  nediom  or  intmnent  duengli  wUdi  tdvatfai 
is  communiaitt'd  to  the  soul  in  the  ^ununenis  axtd 
other  holy  ordinancee  of  the  Church.    C.  The 
doetrine  anaat  be  trae,  becnatt  it  b  aMtt  dearly 
enunciated  in  many  texts  of  Scripture. 

The  tract  concludes  with  various  ^ecabtions  ss 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  jteamntion  will  take 
place,  the  absence  of  mutilaliaat  disease,  and  de- 
formity in  the  hedy  when  lahttU  and  mmikt 

topics. 

13.  AJtyersur.  Praxcam,  Praxeas  wasalnntil 
who  held  th:it  (tod  the  Father  had  b'-on  incarraU', 
had  been  bom  of  the  Virgin,  and  had  been  craci- 
fitd— ia  odMtwMdi^tSitaad  tba  DUkrad 
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"loil  the  Son  were  identical.  In  addition,  howeTer, 
o  these  errors,  Praxeu  had  excited  the  wrath  of 
rertoDiaii  by  ttirring  up  one  of  the  bishops  of 
iome  to  persecute  the  Montanist*,  the  prelate  in 
|ue»tion  having  been,  we  are  here  auured,  pre- 
rionalj  diapoeed  to  r^vd  with  fiiTonr  the  views 
niarteilied  by  the  members  of  that  sect,  and  to 
«rTfgnftt  its  founder  as  a  prophet.  Neonder  be- 
levM  that  Ik*  pop*  Imi*  alMed  to  WW  BImIImrm, 
—  arcording  tn  AlHr  it  was  Victor.  In  conBe- 
|uence  of  the  dose  correspondence  between  this 
jiMt  aai  iSt»  voffk  oTHippolTtas,  OmAw  Ms*m, 

jMdirkas,  wilhniit  success,  called  in  question  its 
mthentidtj.  for  an  account  of  Um  woik  of  JUip- 
>olrtua,  see  Vol  II.  p.  492,  m. 

14.  Seorpiace.  This  is  a  Greek  word  (axofh 
ricuni)  signifying  an  antidote  against  the  poison  of 
leorpions.  The  present  piece  is  a  defence  of  mar- 
ly rdom,  intended  to  ■•Dtnliae  thoTenom  of  the 
Ciriiistic*  and  Cainites,  who  denied  the  necessity  and 
efficacy  of  such  aacritices,  and  even  accounted  tiiera 
sinfid.  It  was  evidently  composed  daring  a  period 
r>f  persecution,  and  later  than  the  second  book  against 
Marcion.  (See  cc.  1»  4,  5  ;  oomp.  Hieroiu  c  Vi- 
gUant.  8.) 

15.  Ih'  Corona  ^fifit'<.  On  a  great  public  fe«- 
tiTal  ckaplets  (oorontM)  had  been  distributed  to  the 
treopo.  A  •iMmer«MMmcan7ing^«Mwkieii 
h.-  had  rcci-ived  in  his  hand  instead  of  having 
pl-iced  it  on  his  head,  and  when  kia  oOoer  de- 
manded the  leawn  of  tUa  pmwJiagt  1m  lefJied 
that  1m  mw  •  Ckriatiin.  He  was  placed  under  arrest, 
nnd  was  awuting  in  prison  the  punishment  of  his 
insubordination,  when,  in  consequence  of  a  question 
luiviBg  arisen  among  the  Christian  community  with 
r»*gnrd  to  the  propriety  of  the  man's  conduct,  Ter- 
tuilian  compo»ed  this  tract,  in  which  he  eloquently 
dafinidB,  MM  loudly  commends,  the  deed,  declaring 
that  this  conscientious  believer  would  receive  the 

glorioo*  crown  of  a  martyr  in  exchange  for  the 
npwo  amm  «lldl  ko  md  lejoeted.  Neaader 
imasrin<'5  that  the  largess  alluded  to  was  bestowed 
upon  the  army  after  the  Tictoy  of  Severus  over 
IIm  PartUna,  fa  wfeidi  ctw  w  nay  assign  this 
piece  to  a.  d.  204. 

16.  De  Vuyimilmt  vdam^.  It  was  tbo  piBCtioe 
in  Africa  Ibr  aBarried  wobmb  oqly  to  wmt  vsOa, 
while  maiden  appeared  in  pobUe  onooTered.  The 
latter  anrtom  is  here  denounced  as  contrary  to 
jjuture,  contrary  to  the  will  of  God,  and  contrary 
to  the  discipline  of  the  ClrandlM  observed  in  other 
places.  The  position  thus  assnmed  is  supported 
bv  eiffht  arguments,  which  are  urged  with  a  degree 
of  ▼eboneMa  lai  hmk  aonowhat  dlapnpoftiooato 
t'>  the  importance  of  the  subipct.  The  essay  is, 
however,  very  interesting  to  the  student  of  Ter- 
tnllkui^liii  and  «ffalMMi  iiiwo  it  oootaiaa  a  bmn« 
clear  exposition  of  his  views  with  regard  to  the 
Paraclete  than  we  find  in  any  other  portion  of  hi* 
writin||i* 

17.  De  Fuga  in  Pcrsecutume.  The  stem  and 
uncompromising  Montanua  not  only  forbade  his 
fisllowere  to  Am  from  perseeation,  rat  amonraged 
thoB  t*  itfy  the  heathens,  and  brave  their  wrath 
by  an  opm  and  ostentatious  profession  of  their 
reiigiea.  The  Catholics,  on  the  other  hand,  did 
not  eoaaider  it  unbecoming,  under  certain  circum- 
stance*, to  difiwnble  their  faith,  or  to  purchase 
toleration,  or,  in  ca»e»  nf  imminent  danger,  to  seek 
fcr  eaftty  In  fi^i.  We  ore  hert  ffwented  with 
an  eloquent  caporilMi  of  tlw  hmntj  mi  haKnaa 
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which  graced  the  one  course,  and  of  tlia  rwi^mlt 
cowardice  evinced  by  the  other. 

18.  He  Ejckorlatiom  CcutUatU  LiUr.  Three 
de^Tees  of  purity  are  here  distinguished.  The  first 
and  highest  consists  in  absolute  restraint  during 
the  whole  period  of  life,  the  second  in  fwnrinwoi 
from  the  time  of  baptism,  the  third  nnd  lowaitfa 
refraining  from  contracting  a  second  marriagab 

19.  Jh  JUmegamia,  May  to  eoMldand  aa  a 
supplement  to  the  foregoing.  It  is  declared  that 
second  mairiages  are  not  only  inej^edient,  but  ab- 
MMy  rfnlhC  «Bd  tiwt  Ito  pemiarioB  to  nany  at 
nil  can  nnly  be  n  parded  in  the  light  of  a  concession 
to  human  weakness.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
lirfi  aanj  wia  composed  after  Tertullian  had  em- 
braced  the  extreme  views  of  Montanus,  and  it  haa 
been  thought  possible  to  discover  the  exact  time  at 
which  it  was  written,  for  we  are  told  in  the  third 
chapter  that  160  years  had  elapsed  since  St  Panl 
addressed  his  epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  Hut  t he- 
precise  date  of  that  epistle  itself  is  still  opvu  to 
controversy,  and  wa  WUJ  moreover  coodiide  tbat 
in  this,  as'in  similar  pMi^i»  TactaUiaB  ipeiki  in 
round  numbera. 

20.  D»  J^m^  A  dflindB  ef  earlain  ftala 
and  ascetic  observances,  the  BaflMUty  of  which  was 
insisted  on  by  the  Montaniil^  aad  denied  by  the 
OrttoUea.  InttotoHctoptarwatoda  wfowiaia 

to  the  Dc  J\fi»iogamia. 

2L  IH  J^icUia.  A  controv^r^  had  arisen 
Iwtween  tto  Mmtanists  and  the  Catholics  as  to 
the  powers  posseHSod  by  ihe  Church  to  admit  to  her 
communion,  and  grant  abtsolution  to  those  who, 
after  baptism,  had  been  guilty  of  a  tiagrant  breach 
of  chastity.  The  rigid  followers  of  the  Phrygiaa 
closed  the  gates  of  forsriveness  apainst  even  the  re- 
pentant sinner,  the  orthodox  advocated  the  milder 
doctrine.  Althoogh  TvtalBaB  liad  ftmeriy  aup* 
ported  the  latter,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least  (see 
d€  Poena.  7,  comp.  ad  Martyr.  I ),  he  here  sternly 
nipi)orts  the  opfaioiia  of  Irfi  now  friendii 

III.  Works  probably  writtkn  aftkr  hb 
BBCAMS  A  MoWTANUT.  —  22,  Advemu  yaie$iti' 
alaaaa>  An  altacic  vpon  4m  ftntaitie  nystieiaBi 
and  reverie  of  Valcntinus  and  his  disciples  [Va- 
LKmstm],  It  has  been  remarked  that  there  i« 
a  tery  deae  reoemblaBee,  amounting  in  some  casea 
to  an  identity  of  thought,  and  even  of  expressaoBf 
between  this  work  and  tha  fint  took  of  lininaoni 
on  the  same  subject. 

23.  Ad  SHfimmu  A  remonatranee  addressed 
to  Scapula,  governor  of  Africa,  who  was  bitterly 
assailing  the  Christians,  urging  upon  his  attention 
the  mjuetice  uid  danger  of  the  course  which  to  ma 
pursuing  —  unjust,  because  the  objects  of  hii*  nttncks 
were  the  moat  harmless  and  most  kyal  adherents 
of  tto  eDperer— daBgerona,  toonaa  Ood  tod 
already  on  many  occasions  manif-stcd  his  wntth 
bv  punishiqg  in  tiiia  world  those  who  penaeolad 
Mi  people.  In  tto  laat  laelioD  to  partfadariy  iA- 
liidcH  to  a  port>nitom  darkening  of  the  sun,  which 
took  olace  duriii^  a  public  aasembly  at  Utica,  and 
tUa  IB  liy  Mne  aonmantaton  tooevad  to  ban 
been  the  great  eclipse  of  A.  o.  210.  The  capUire 
of  Byeantium  alio  ia  qpokan  which  took  placa 
in  A.  D.  196. 

24.  D$  SptiiatmMt.  PtapMlions  on  a  great 
scale  were  in  progress  at  Carthage  for  ci'lcbnitiiig 
with  all  {M)mp  certain  public  games.  TWm  tnict  is 
a  solemn  dcnunciatiaB,  addiaeer  d  to  all  true  to* 
lia?  an^  i^^iaal  Idkim  any  pirt  fa  aoak  aahibitaMi^ 
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which  were  inventpd  bj  deTil8,and  were  calculated 
to  nn  aken  and  cherish  feelings  and  passions  alto- 
gether iiWBiirtmt  with  the  Christian  profeMion. 
Neander  supposes  that  this  nnd  the  following  piece 
were  called  forth  by  the  rejuicings  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  ciTil  war  by  the  death  of  Niger  (a.  d. 
194)  and  of  Albinus  (a.  d.  lf»7).  Others  bcliove 
that  the  preparationi  referred  to  were  for  the  Secu- 
hr  Qmm,  wMeh  ww— emnmteH  the  eeapbtiaa  ef 
the  eighth  preat  century  of  Romp  (a.  n.  204). 
Tkia  diversity  of  opioion  i^on  such  a  point  is  in 
unii  mniCTeBK  le  pwte  m*  ne  menm  auMMH 
are  of  a  vagnt  and  fMnal  character. 

25.  IM  IdoUairkL  Compoeed  Car  the  purpoee 
of  warning  Christiana  that  not  thoae  oeij  wm 
guilty  of  idolatry  who  actoaUy  offered  sacnfioe  to 
fitlae  gods,  but  all  who  contribated  in  any  way,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  to  the  support  and  diffusion  of 
the  popuUr  religkm  hj  fiUuieating  imagea,  by  aa- 
eisting  in  the  construction  and  decoration  of  temples, 
by  consulting  soothsayer*  and  astrologers,  by 
being  present  at  baodun  iiil—iifflei  or  festivitiee. 
In  conclusion,  it  is  aaeertcd  that  no  true  believer 
can  lawfully  accept  any  public  office,  nor  even 
■am  M  ft  nMlir  n  the  ttiUM  of  tke  iMo. 

'2G.  Pc  Cultu  Fcminarum  L&ri  IT.  On  the 
folly  and  ain  displayed  by  women  in  devoting 
■mdi  time  md  OTriofti  ean  to  Ao  decotrtlea  St 

timt  hojy  which  they  OVgllt  tO  bo  willin|;  and 
ggorjo  laciifioe,  at  any  ■oiairt,  fai  tlie  aervioe  of 

IV.  Works  conckrniko  which  nothing 
CKRTAIN  CAN  BK  PRONOUNCXD.  —  27.  Apologia, 
A  fonual  defence  of  Christianity.  Much  d^erence 
of  opnrion  hat  beat  oxpreased  by  the  eoriiar  ec- 
clesiastical historians  as  to  the  time  when  and 
the  place  where  this  work  was  composed,  as  well 
a*  with  regard  to  the  peooM  to  lAein  the  appeal 
ia  made.  It  is  now,  however,  generally  adnnitted 
that  it  was  written  at  Carthage,  and  that  the 
Pnesidea,**  Iiiip«ii  RooMoi  Aatirtltea**  ("iro. 
bis...  in  aperto  et  in  ipso  vertice  civitatis  pracsi- 
dentibus")  addressed,  must  have  been  the  chief 
maghlgatee  of  iim  Aftfean  proviofla  The  piodie 
epiicli  at  which  it  was  drawn  up  is  still  a  question 
open  to  discusaion.  Wo  find  dearly  indicated  a 
period  of  peraacntion  againat  the  diimh,  of  fiata^ 
tine  discord  in  the  state,  and  of  attacks  upon  the 
daninion  of  Rome  by  various  barbarous  tribes, 
eapecially  the  Parthians,  a  aeries  of  conditioni  all 
of  which  were  fulfilled  by  events  which  occurred 
during  the  roign  of  Sevcnis  ;  but  here,  as  elsewhere 
in  Tertullian,  the  histohaU  allusions  are  couched 
in  aadh  general  and  vague  teoaai  tlMl  it  ia  iaipao* 
Rihle  to  fix  with  aaafidoBao  «d  tmj  ooo  kaown 
event. 

Tho  ChrialiiM  at  Ao  doao  of  tho  aaaond  eantofy 

were  compelled  to  maintnin  a  perilous  struggle 
both  with  the  government  and  the  populace.  By 
the  fiNOMr  thriir  ra^dly  Inafeaalag  anaibon  were 
viewed  with  jealous  apprehension  ;  for  not  only 
did  the  multitudea  who  prafaaaed  the  new  liaith 
openly  avow  their  aoalMBft  aad  althoweaeo  of  the 
gods  reverenced  by  the  oaaatituted  authorities,  and 
refuse  to  partidpato  ia  aay  of  their  ritea,  even  in 
the  •aerifioea  omred  np  for  the  safety  of  the  em- 
pama,  but  the  close  correapaadMea^  aaion,  and 
organisation  which  cxi-^t'-d  among  all  the  members 
of  the  different  churches  induced  the  rulers  to 
aaapoet  that  faIi|ion  was,  in  this  case,  merely  a 
•BBffoaiaat  doalc  aavkyod  to  hite  the  iatrigaao  of 
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a  widely-spread  political  combinatinn.     By  tbf 
more  ignorant  portion  of  the  crowd,  on  tlie  o^^^^ 
hand,  Uieir  bold  Wfadietion  of  the  popular  csaod 
wai  regarded  as  an  open  avowal  of  absolnte  atheisr, 
and  every  species  of  vice  and  crime  were  uub«u- 
tatingly  ascribed  to  a  daaa  of  men  who  were  be- 
lieved to  have  cast  off  all  the  restraints  imposed  It 
a  £ear  of  I>ivine  wtath.    Even  those  who  did  art 
afait  without  qnaation  the  eztraoagaat  m»eata» 
fabricated  by  intolerance  and  folly,  and  who  kof* 
enough  of  the  real  state  o£  the  caae  to  £eel  eon li  hit 
that  the  bnod  aoMtiaa  of  total  wnMior  cook 
not  l)e  supported,  still  looked  upon  the  Chrifrtiacs  u 
wild  fisnatica  who  paid  homaoe  to  new,  fieaji,  aft> 
recognised,  and  thiiwii  aakwM  ifwiriaa,  aad 
who  were  ia  conaeqnenoe  amenable  to  thoae  aiicittt 
laws  which  denouoeed  pnnishment  upon  all  wh« 
introduced  foreign  aupeivtitiona  without  the  sanc- 
tioa  of  the  aenale.  Ilence,  the  Maa  fiut  that  a 
man  was  notoriously  a  Christian,  vhm   Yurhi  fcr 
many  governors  to  be  a  cause  suihcient  to  juuify 
the  imprisonment  w  even  the  death  of  Ifco  jal^ 
vidual  in  the  absence  of  all  proof  of  any 
offence,  while  the  occarrenoe  of  any  public 
waa  oaaaidered  by  the  cabbie  aa  a  deaaeaMfeaadoa  ef 
Divine  displeasure,  called  forth  by  the  blaspbemir^ 
of  the  iiated  infidelsi  whose  inataat  rtoeiratii— 
they  ehaaoteaaly  ilwaiaBiiff    The  objeet  e#  Tm- 

tullian  in  \hU,  the  most  elaborate  nf  all  his  treatises 
ia  to  combat  and  lepel  these  attaclra,  to  point  oat 
how  vnlinuidod  were  iSbt  fiaao  aateitaaaod  with 
respect  to  the  loyalty  of  the  Christione,  bow  &lae 
the  charges  of  atheism  and  immorality,  how  nnreiA- 
Ronable  the  prejudioea  of  the  vulgar.    He  be^gins 
by  complaining  of  the  uniaimeaa  with  whidi  they 
were  treated  in  courts  of  justice,  since  they  alnn* 
were  condenmed  without  a  hearing,  and  wt:hoia 
being  impeached  of  any  definite  crime,  the  nam 
which  they  bore  being  held  as  a  sufficient  eirideiKf 
of  guilt,  wliile  their  enemies  were  so  ignoraat,  that 
th^  frequently  rtaleaic  ih»  raal  aana^  $mi  aabui 
tuted  an  appellation  altogether  different.    lie  th^n 
proeeeda  to  demooatxate  how  utterly  absurd  wen 
the  taiaa  ia  eoaaman  aiwalaliea,that  they  ptaeCiiai 

infanticide,  and  were  girlty  of  pro^^s  lU  tMUchery  in 
their  holy  assemblies  ;  be  explains  that,  hi  irvax 
being  atheists,  they  paid  the  BMOt  solemn  adoratioo 
to  the  only  true  God,  rejecting  the  woedi^  af 
dead  men  and  of  evil  spirits,  retorting  at  the  mme 
time  upon  the  Gentika,  with  great  force  aad  eAct, 
the  reproaches  of  «mmI^  aad  iaiparf^  la  eri»» 
brating  sacred  observance*,  and  expo«in!»  ma-v  / 
the  most  prominent  foUics  and  abominations,  wkich 
wen  mbgied  with  the  haathoi  iiiianaliL  Ho 
next  calls  attent'nn  to  the  cin  nmstance  that,  fcr 
from  being  bad  subjects,  they  were  bound  by  then 
Seiiptiuea  to  anbani  Aeaaaaloaa  to  the  taaspoed 
powers,  and  that  in  public  and  private  they  joined 
in  fervent  nrayer  Ibr  the  empecor  j  that  (uc  bm 
cheriahfai;  ntted  agaiaat  ihe  hvaiaB  mm^  fMqpve> 
ness  of  enemies  ua«  one  of  the  leading  prindpki  cf 
their  moral  code  ;  that  their  meetings  were  ail  of  a 
hannleae  aad  deront  chamdw  occupied  entirely 
with  holy  eidinances  and  spiritual  conunnnioo; 
that  far  from  being  the  cause  of  national  misfor- 
tunes, it  was  notorious  that  tho  most  terrible  nsita- 
tiena  had  often  b<>en  mitigated  hj  their  sappii- 
cations  ;  and,  finally,  that  the  greatest  loss  siid 
danger  would  arise  to  the  state  should  it 
alienating  1^  jBTlli  ratlin  each 
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t-ixena.  He  condiidea  bj  replying  to  wane  atsailanU 
w1m»  ww»  contort  to  disparage  Ovbtianity  by  re- 
I  »r*>senting  it  as  merely  a  new  form  of  philosophy, 
-vv  hoae  doethnea  were  either  borrowed  from  the 
sp«cixlMldW  ti  oAars,  or,  whan  original,  wen  leai 
l>i-illi:uit  and  tmpreasire  than  thoae  enforced  by  the 
oltier  theorista.  It  ii  niged  against  thia,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  effect  produced  by  Chriatianity 
upon  tho  livM  and  characters  of  its  votariM  ma  oif 
aa  description  very  difforent  from  and  very  iiipcrior 
4o  that  which  resulted  from  the  ditcipliuu  of  any 
philoiophic  sect,  and,  in  the  aecoi^  ph^e,  that 
those  who  looked  upon  Christianity  in  this  light 
-were  bound,  at  least,  to  extend  to  it  the  sauie  tole- 
ntiosi  whi^  tbej  gmted  to  all  olhor  achoola. 

2'o.  A,l  NatUmM  Libri  IT.  The  apology  is  ad- 
dreased  speciaUy  to  the  fUmaa  innyitnitoa :  tbeae 
beoka  ippov  to  bt  intaadid  to  pm^  in  lilw 
iiiannor,  to  the  sttirftotion  of  the  heathen  public  in 
sBnaral,  that  tlw  pnjvdioea  cheriahad  towuda  tha 
ChiioliaM  vcvt  altogether  groandlMii,  and  tliat  the 
charges  of  immonility,  vice,  and  unnntural  cruelty, 
preferred  against  them  by  their  onenuea  wen  abso- 
lutely &]so  md  calanmioiis.  The  ioeood  bode 
which  ia  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  dia  absurdity 
of  the  popular  theology,  of  the  gods  whom  the 
vulgar  worshipped,  and  of  the  rites  which  they 
celetamtad,  is  from  the  nature  of  the  safaieet,  and 
from  the  number  of  curious  facts  which  it  records, 
particularly  interesting,  but  is  unfortunately  in  a 
w«fl7  mutilated  condition.  Indeed  htm  tha  nume- 
rnus  blanks  and  imperfections  which  occur  through- 
out, and  from  the  circumstance  that  many  of  the 
ariraaMnto  cniployad  an  idontieal,both  in  •nbataaeev 
jiiul  frcfiuently  in  words,  with  those  introduced  in 
the  Apology,  it  baa  been  oonjectured  that  the  latter 
«o^t  to  bt  ngaidad  m  tbannialiad  pefftnaanea  of 
whic?t  llii*  treatl>e  is  merely  a  routjh  draught,  never 
iutefluled  to  form  a  aeparato  or  completo  wodc 

29*  Dt  Tbri&Mmjb  Atdwot*  A  davalapmant  af 
the  argument  for  the  unity  of  Ood  and  the  reality 
of  a  future  state,  derived  from  the  innate  perceptions 
and  feelings  of  the  souL  We  find  in  the  fifth 
chapter  a  reference  to  the  Apology. 

30.  De  Pullio.     Tertullian  hnvin?  exclianced 
the  ordinary  garment,  which  he  bad  iiitberto  wuru 
in  common  with  his  fellow-citiMiia,ibr  tha  Pallium, 
:iijd  having  been  ridiculed  in  consequence,  here 
de£eiula  himt* by  aiguing  that  there  is  nothing 
unnatmal  nar  onpneeMitad  in  a  dttnge  of  dxtsi, 
and  that  the  garb  in  question  was  peculiarly  con- 
venient and  suitable  for  those  who  desired  to  avoid 
•11  nin  display  in  tb*  daeontion  of  Aoir  penan. 
But  to  what  J.iss  of  persons  the  Pallium  properly 
K  longed,  whether  it  was  the  habit  assumed  by 
philosophan  ia  general,  or  by  Chiiatina  aa  a  body, 
or  by  presbyters  only,  or  by  those  trfto  fadd  daim 
to  peculiar  sanctity  and  aosterity,  aia  ooeatkms  to 
which  no  ona  haa  yet  been  able  to  make  a  satis- 
Ibeterj  nply*   According  to  the  views  enteruiined 
upon  this  point  the  date  of  the  piece  haa  been 
Tariowly  determined.    Some  would  refer  it  to  the 
time  when  the  author  first  embraced  Chiiattani^, 
others  to  the  epoch  of  his  ordination  as  a  priest, 
others  to  the  period  of  his  conversion  to  Muutanism. 
Kaander  sappooea  that  be  assumed  the  peculiar 
dreas  of  the  ascetics  upon  the  death  of  hi^  wife, 
and  imagines  that  Severus,  Caracalla  and  Gcta,  are 
falcated  by  the  wwda  **PiManitb  faaporii  triplex 
Tirtus,^  an  expression  wbkb  bii  ban  di0BWtfy 
jyatoprtted  bj  others^ 
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31.  Advemu  Hermogmem.  flermogenes  was 
an  Afrieaa,  a  painter  by  profession,  who  at  one 
time  had  been  an  orthodox  betiaver,  but  havii^ 
£sllen  away  from  the  £sith  now  maintained,  that 
Ood  had  not  created  the  universe  out  of  noU^iug, 
and  agreed  with  the  Stoics  in  tbadogtoAtbatBMltor 
had  existe<1  from  all  eternity. 

The  merits  of  Tertullian  as  an  author  are  of  a 
very  chequered  character.  H  e  evidently  «M  deeply 
imbued  with  all  the  learning  of  the  age  to  which 
he  belonged,  and  was  fiuaiiiar  with  the  most  ceJo- 
biated  poets,  bktariiiii,  |ttiita,  ontan,  and  philo« 
sophers  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Nor,  indeed,  does 
he  manifest  anj  inclination  to  diisamble  these 
accomplisbaiBlIb  ftv  be  perpetually  cafla  to  bie  aid 
illustrations  and  technicalities  borrowed  from  every 
draartment  of  literature  and  scienoe^  't"ig  lu 
«nb  apompotti amqr  of  optniooa  aad  antbontiea. 
But  while  it  ia  imnoesible  to  qo^tion  his  erudition, 
no  ona  can  dafiand  hia  style,  which  exhibits  in  a 
noat  npdnva  foim  the  worst  fiiolu  of  an  ill> 
cultivated  taste.  It  ia  in  the  highest  degree  rongb, 
abrupt,  and  obscure,  abounding  in  far-fetched  me- 
ti^ors  and  extravagant  hyperboles,  while  the 
hugnage  ia  oftenUmoa  anaaath  and  ahnost  bar- 
barous, so  that  the  most  indult!»iit  critic  feels 
inclined  to  turn  away  in  disgust  tium  pages  where 
he  is  perpetually  slu'>cked,  ilBCtled,  and  peipland. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  extreme  liveliness  and 
fertility  of  his  iuiugiuation,  the  piercing  sharpneaa 
of  Ida  vH,  tbe  tnoehant  e^  of  hia  aaitaam,  tba 
impetuous  force  of  his  arj^unient'^,  which  bewilder 
and  stun  even  when  they  6ui  to  convince  and  the 
torrent  feed  af  brOUant  darlamatian  in  wbkb  bia 
g1o\ving  conceptions  are  poured  forth,  it  onea 
excite,  amuse,  and  overwhdm  the  roades. 

Hia  tndHirtty  aa  a  tbedogfaui  baa  basn  tariandj 

estimated  liy  <  rclesiastical  writers.  While  sonic 
anpeal  with  coulidence  to  hia  decision  in  all  matters 
of  eoBtroversy,  not  munediately  connected  with  hia 
peculiar  viewa,  othen  branding  him  vilb  tiw  titia 
of  a  perverse  heretic  reject  his  testimony,  upon  all 
points  alike,  as  altcgcther  worthless.  It  sevius 
alisolutely  neoeesaiy  in  this  matter,  if  wa  wvaM 
arrive  at  a  fair  and  practical  conclusion,  to  sej  arate 
opiuiuiis  Irum  lucU.  The  opiniuua  ot  Tertullian, 
evoB  wbao  aayassed  at  a  period  when  his  ortho- 
doxy was  beyond  suspicion,  bear  such  evident 
marks  of  an  excitable  temperament,  and  of  rash 
impetnoaity,  combined  with  nanh  and  gloomy  aaia> 
ticism,  that  thcv  ou^ht  to  have  been  reccivi  d  with 
distrust,  even  it  he  had  never  become  the  advocato 
of  groai  aRoia ;  bat  wben  we  ranambar  tbe  ab* 
surdities  into  which  he  was,  at  a  subsequent  period, 
actttallv  betrayed,  we  muat  conaider  his  jn<^ent 
as  disabled.  Attb«Mmatbne,sinee  wa  have  not 
the  slightest  re;ison  to  suspect  that  be  was  ever 
guilty  of  wilful  decemion  or  misrepresentation,  we 
may  accept,  without  neaitotion,  the  ^ts  which  he 
records.  How  large  a  mass  of  most  curious  and 
valuable  information  on  the  doctrine  and  discipline 
of  the  church  in  the  second  and  thttd  centuries 
may  be  collected  from  bis  works,  will  be  at  onea 
seen  by  consultinsc  the  very  able  and  elaborate 
analysis  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  The  conduct  of 
Cyprian  is  at  once  oMiaeleristic  and  inatraetivai 
It  is  recorded  that  be  never  allowed  a  day  to  p;uw 
without  reading  a  portion  of  Tertullian,  and  that 
be  was  wont  frequently  to  asdaim  to  bit  eoidU 
dential  attendants,  "  give  me  my  m.ister."  Hut 
although  tho  cautioiu  nrelato  doobtless  denvad 
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great  pleuaie  and  profit  irom  tbeM  studies,  and 
althoogli  Ui  ttfle  bnn  •vidant  mrki  of  tUt 

fcaflinr  intercourse,  on  no  single  occasion  docs  he 
•vcr  nanie  Tertullian,  or  giro  a  qaotatioa  from  hia 
irorks,  a  sore  indication  that  althoogli  he  fbond 
him  an  agreeable  companion,  he  coniidered  him  aa 
no  lafe  guide  for  himself  or  others,  and  was  by  no 
means  deairoua  to  proclaim  his  intimacy  with  a 
peTMoage  of  meh  doubtful  reputation. 

Tn  addition  to  thc>  list  given  above  Tertullian 
was  the  author  of  i>evenil  works,  some  of  which 
Imd  been  lost  even  in  the  tune  of  Jeranai  The 
titles  only  of  thv  follnwing  have  boon  pres^Tvcd, 
and  aome  of  them  are  doubtfiiL  1.  lie  Vettibus 
Arnm,  g.  A4  Am^naaupkmm.  8.  HnOnni 

Animae.  4.  De  Sjtr  fidi  fiiim.  5.  /)r  Parxtd'no. 
6,  De  Eata»U  7.  Ue  Animae  Summiseitme.  8. 
De  SKptntUottt  SktcuK*  9L  De  Omvm  ti  Awintu 
10.  Adverwus  ApeUiaeoe.  (Sec  De  Carnr  Christi, 
e.  8).  1 1.  De  Jneommodit  Nuptiaruai.  The  fol- 
lowing have  aometimes  been  erroneondy  aaeribed 
to  Tertullian:  I.  De  TrinUaU.  2.  De  dbu  Ju- 
dnieisy  both  of  which  belong  to  Novatianu*.  3.  De 
Jfaere*Um$f  frequently  appended  to  the  tract  De 
Praeter^iltem  HereHeonm,  4.  De  DrfiniiimAua 
Fulei^  together  with  several  poems  —  Smioma  ;  De 
Ligno  VUae  ;  DeJudicio  Domini ;  Carmen  ad  Hena- 
levwa  J  iitfMfvw  MwrtoneM  lAort  r.  ccc. 

The  Apologia  was  printed  before  any  other  work 
bT  Tertullian,  baring  been  publiahed  at  Venice 
bj  Dermriinqi  Bniiliaa,  flbL  im. 

The  first  edition  of  the  collected  worki  wns 
printed  at  Basle,  b;  Frobenius,  under  the  editorial 
mapeetioii  of  Bwtat  Bbsmmn,  lUL  1591,  and 

contained,  1.  De  PatieiUia  Liber.  2.  De  C mte 
Ckristi,  3.  De  Retmmetiom  Qtrme.  4.  De  Prao- 
toriphotte  MereUcoruM,  5.  A^MVWM  oaww  ffaereeee, 

6.  AdvfTfus  Juiidiov.  7.  JUMfwue  Marekmem 
Libri  V.  8.  Advi  rsiis  Hi  rmnnrnem.  9.  Advmntt 
Valentimanos.  lU.  Adixrsiu  I'rtucam.  11.  De 
Comma  MdUia.  12.  Ad  Afartyree.  13.  DePoeni- 
p-nti't.  14.  t)<'  Virffinibus  vrhtmlis.  \c>.  Df  Habiiti 
uMtUieris.  16,  De  Cuilu  Femmarum.  17- Ad  Uxorem 
IMHn,  18.  De  Pugg  t»  PtnetmHom.   19,  Ad 

20.  DeB»korMtonfCatHtati$.  21.  Dt 
22.  Dt  Paiiia.  2S.  Apologetiau 
or  tlM  aboiv*  the  JAmt  0MMi 
//(itn  s/'s,  8.  A"  ffaiTt-fiibus  is,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  qmrions,  and  the  two  tracts  De  HabUm 
IMUrf  tod  De  CWte  Antenm,  are  frequently 
ngvded  as  a  division  of  the  same  piece,  and  both 
included  under  the  latter  title.  Tbt  edition  of 
Oagnaeos,  fol.  Paris.  1545,  contained  eleren  addi- 
tional pieces.  1.  De  TVinilate.  2.  De  Animae 
TnUimonio.  3.  De  Anima.  4.  D«  Spectaadi$.  5. 
De  Baptitmo.    6.  Contra  Gnosticot  Scorpiacum, 

7.  De  IdolobMiria.  8.  D»  Fudieitia.  9.  De  Jejunio 
adrerant  PufKhicoB.  10.  De  Obis  Judaicis  Ejnstoia. 
IL  De  Oralione,  Of  these  the  De  TrinilaU^  and 
Dt  CBii  JmUUkt  belong  to  Novatkma,  but  the 
collection  was  now  complete  with  the  exception  of 
the  two  books  Ad  NatUma^  which  were  first  nub- 
liihed  hf  Jae.  G«M«du(4lo.  Oener.  1626)  Iran 
the  Codex  Agobardi,  the  most  andnt  !!&  of 
TertolliaB,  and  the  onlj  one  which  maHaSm  this 
piece. 

The  best  editions  are  those  of  Pam<-1ius,  foL 
Antv.  1679,  and,  in  an  improved  fonn,  reviaed  by 
Franciscus  Junius,  Franeck.  l  *>i^7  ;  of  Rigaldus 
fol.  LuteL  1634,  improved  by  Priorius,  ful.  Lutet. 
1664, 1676>  loL  Vm.  1744  |  and  ef  8emkr, 


eluded  by  Schnta,  6  vols.  8vo.  IlaL  1776. 
tbBae  tbe  neat  dednU*  it  tha  V«Bi« 

1 744.  althonv'h  it 
graphical  errors. 
theititwaaaaniBl  «ailiaB  ti^Dm 

by  Salmasius,  8va  LuteL  1622,  Bvo.  Log. 
1 656,  and  of  the  Apolopeticut,  by  Haverr:^p,  Btn 
Lug.  Bat.  1710,  reprinted  in  the  \ 
1744. 

(Lactant  v.  1;  Euseb,  If.  E.  ii.  2  ;  Hiereo. 
Viris  IL  53,  Epist,  ad  Magn.  OraL^  Epid-  a. 
PamUn. ;  Euaeb.  Ckron.  s.  ann.  xu.  Sevesi :  Pns^di^ 
tinat.  (tdr.  Ifarrrs.  cd.  Sinmond ;  Augustin.  A'  Ifat-rrt. 
U(i ;  VincenU  Linn.  ConumomiL  24  ;  Vita  TertnUiasL 
edit  Pameltan.  pmaaiii.;  AIUz,  ZNaasHMia  * 
TerluUian,  Vif.  ri  Script.  Bvo.  Par.  1 600  ;  S-  hraitua, 
Analyne  Opentm  Patnmi^  toL  iiL  bo.  1 — 
636  ;  NommII»  Ar^  MdHbia.  %OTt 

iii.  Hal.  1767---M;  Schbnemann,  BiUiod^t  Pm- 
irumLaL^i,tm,2iOeindi^d9Serip4orr.Ecei4». 
Z4A  snr  pWb^MB  obeaANvaif  Ncawler,  A  nCspMiteMk 
^T.  8vo.  Berl.  1 825  ;  MUnter,  Primordim  Eeehe. 
African.  4to.  Hafn.  1829;  Bishop  of  Unstol  (bov 
of  Lincoln),  The  Ecclesiastical  ili^ttory  of  the 
Second  and  Third  Centuries,  illustrated  from  tbr 
Writings  of  TeKtallaii,**  Sad  ad.  Camb. 

IW.R.J 

TERTULLI'NUS,  VOLCATIUSk  Xt^mt  d 
the  plehi  at  the  end  «l  A.  s.  6f .  flW.  Mai. 

iv.  9.)   

TERTULLUS  CORNUTUS.  [OoMvra.1 
TERTULLT'S,  Q.  FLAVIUabMMri 

in  A.  P.  162.  (Fasti.)   

TBRTULLUS.  8G ATULA*  eaMd  ia  a.  iv. 
1 9%  n-ith  Tineius  CleuMML  (IMf.  97.  tit  8L  a.  1 ; 
Cod.  9.  tit.  1.  a.  1). 

TERTULLUS,  SEX.  SULPI'CIDS,  cotttd 
A.  D.  158,  with  C.  Tineius  Sacerdoa.  (FaML) 

TESTA,  C.  TREBA'TIUS,  a  contemporsrv  of 
Cicero  and  of  the  scholars  of  Servius  i^alpiciuj.,  was 
a  pupil  of  Q.  Cornelius  Maximus  (Cic  ad  Pam,^A 
8  and  17;  and  Dip.  33.  tit.  7.  s.  IP.  §  1.)  Cioero  re- 
commended  Testa  to  C.  J  uhus  Caesar  {fld  Fan^  ■wiL 
5),  during  his  proeonsulship  of  Odfii,  lai  ki  Ui 
letter  to  Caesar  he  spoke  of  him  as  an  hon»^?t  nia 
and  as  possessing  ft  great  knowledge  of  the  Ju 
Civfle.  (Asto«htcxprarf0B*«fiHAMiMt*ii 
Cicero's  Letter  to  Caesar.  »«  e  the  note  of  Zimnwr.". 
p.  298,  D.  7 :  quod  familiam  dudt,"  Bflans  ^ai>i 
praecipunm  eat).*  TVitatfw  iMd  Httle  taMa  fm 
military  matters,  but  stilt  he  kept  with  Gaeaas;a4 
be  wrote  to  Cicero  and  received  from  Cicero  txt.  -  « 
letters  wfafle  be  was  in  Oanl  (Cic  Ep.  ad  Fum.  i.u. 
viL).  It  appears  that  Oaaaar  offered  lum  the  pay 
of  a  tribune  without  reqtiirine  thp  discharge  of  th^ 
duties,  and  that  Trcbatms  d<>i.linfd  it.  He  did  D«t 
accompany  Caesar  in  his  second  BritiA  espaiilHiw 
but  he  probably  pot  a  little  inured  to  militJirT 
service  at  lasL  Trebatius  followed  farsars  jeiitf 
after  the  civil  war  broke  eat ;  and  k«  wraie  ts 
Cicero  to  tell  him  that  Caesar  thonirht  Cic-r-.  . 
to  join  CaeMir's  side,  01^  if  he  would  not  d»  t^Mi. 
he  ought  to  ^0  to  Oreeee  and  stay  ovt  «f  llw  way 
(Plutiirch,  Cii'i  ro,  c.  ?>').  Siiotoiiius  {Cbrw,  c 
78)  tells  an  anecdote,  that  when  all  the  »rntf 
approadied  Geeaar,  wIm  waa  ihliag  in  front  ot  xhe 
temple  of  Venus  QeiMlrfx,  with  tlw  tewa  whkb 
conferred  extraordinary  honours  on  him,  Tr»«laii-ri 
advised  Caesar  to  rise  up  to  receive  the  senate, 
which  advice  Caesar  by  his  cowrtanance  sbewvd 
Ui  tliiplwiira,  CicKV  dadicilid  It 
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»oolc  of  Topica,  which  he  wrote  to  expl  dn  to  him 
book  of  Aristotle.    The  lawyer  hiid  turned  it 
ver  in  Cicero's  library  at  Totculam,  but  he  found 
hat  it  was  too  difficult  for  him  {Topica,  c.  1,  ad 
^Icm.  riL  19),  and  be  asked  Cicero  for  an  explana- 
ion.    TivMliiM  tajoyad  tttuidKMn  wylathm 
indtT  Augiistus  as  a  lawyer,  and  he  waa  one  of 
hu»e  whom  Augttatoa  oonaolted  aa  to  the  givii^  a 
aflbet  la  asdadDL  TMbatiiia  adviied  Oat 
hese  informal  -teclBMBlary  dispositions  ghould  be 
llowed  to  have  1^  aftct:  he  said  **  that  it  waa 
ueaful  and  aaeenaiy  fer  tha  Rminii  nftinwH 
li:it  this  should  be  so,  on  account  of  the  long 
oorneya  which  peo^e  often  took,  during  which,  if 
i  man  ooold  not  make  Ua  testament,  he  might  yet 
oake  codidUi"  (Imt.  2,  tit  2o,  Dc  CodieiUU).  Ho- 
-ace  addressed  to  Txebatint  tha  fiol  Satin  of  the 
><*cond  Book. 

Trebatius  was  the  master  of  Labeo,  who,  however, 
>ften  differs  from  him  in  opinion  (Dig.  16.  tit.  3.  s.  1. 
§  41  ;  ]8.tit6.s.l.§2).  In  the  passage  last  refierred 
;o,  the  opinion  of  Labeo  iadeddadly  r^t,  and  that 
5f  Trebatius  clenrly  wroncr.  lie  wrote  some 
»ook«  {lArt)  De  jure  CivUi^  and  nine  books  De 
nttigkmOm  (Porphyiiai,«lliMl  At  a  1) ;  hot 
Macrobius  {Sai.  iii.  3)  quotes  the  tenth  book  Re- 
'.^fkmwmm  Trebatius  is  often  cited  in  the  Digest, 
bnt  Aasa  ie  no  dliaet  eseeipt  fian  Ui  writing. 
Pomponius  spoaks  of  several  works  of  Trebatius 
being  extant  in  hia  time,  but  he  adds  that  his 
wTitinga  were  not  in  ^reat  repute.  Hia  gram- 
luitical  knowledge  of  bu  own  language  waa  ridi- 
culously defective,  for  he  said  that  Sacellum  was 
composed  of  two  words,  sacrum  and  ceUa,  a  blunder 
which  GMlins  corrects  (ri.  6). 

The  letters  of  Cicero  to  Trebatius  are  con- 
tained among  those  ad  Fumiliaret  (vii.  6 — 22). 
(Orotiaa,  Vitae  Juri$con$tdt. ;  Zimmenn,  Onekikkte 
dm  Rom.  Privatrecks,  i.  p.  297.)  [O.  L.] 

TETUYS  (Ti|d«)s),  a  daughter  of  Uianua  and 
■od  wife  of  Oecinai,  1^  wlMm  aha  waa  eon- 
ceivcd  to  he  the  mother  of  the  Oceanidea  and  the 
numerous  river-gods.  She  alao  educated  Hera, 
who  waa  bnaglit  to  her  by  Rhau  (Heo.  Tkdog. 
1  ?,G,  337  ;  Apollod.  i.  1.  §  3  ;  Phit.  Tim.  p.  40  ; 
Ur.  I'oiL  T.  81  ;  Viig.  I  31.)     [L.  S.1 

TBTTRICUS.  C.  PESU'VIUS.  one  of  the 
thirty  tyrants  enumerated  \,y  Trebellius  PoUio 
[  AuRKOLUs],  was  the  la&t  of  the  preti'nders  who 
ruled  Gaul  during  its  temporaxr  separation  from 
tba  asnpire  under  Gallienna  and  hia  fliaeaiaor.  He 
wan  of  noble  descent,  a  senator,  a  consular,  and 
pnu-K-ct  of  Aquitania  at  the  period  when,  at'ter  the 
dcAth  of  Postumus,  of  Ladinus,  of  Vielarinat, 
and   of  Marius,  in  rapid  succcision,  the  supreme 
power  devolved  on  the  popular  Victoria,  who, 
feeling  nnable  or  anwiUiiig  to  vndettdia  a  iHik  la 
oneroiu  and  so  friut;ht  with  dancer,  persuaded  the 
soldiers  to  accept  of  her  kinsman  Tetricaa  a*  their 
TDler,  and  lia  waa  aeeerdiDgly  io?aatad  widi  ^a 
purple  at  Bordeaux,  in  a.  o.  267.  Claudius  Gothi- 
CU8  found  hia  attention  and  resources  so  folly  occu- 
pied by  tha  wild  tribes  en  tba  Dannbe  snd  the 
coasts  of  the  Euxine,  that  be  considered  it  impo- 
litic to  commence  hostilitiet  against  a  chief  who 
maintained  tranquillity  and  order  throughout  the 
miu  ot  ftsnce  and  Spain,  and  kept  at  bay  the 
liarliarians  on  the  Rhenish  frontier  ;  indeed,  we 
may  conclude  from  niedaia,  that  he  not  merely 
tolerated,  bat  acknowledged  the  authority  of  his 
rival  Upan  lha  laoiaiion  of  Aniayio,  hawafir. 
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Tetricus,  if  wc  can  believe  the  concurring  testimony 
of  PoUio,  Victor,  and  Eatnmius,  harassed  and 
alannad  by  the  uisolence  and  aetiaaa  s^rH  of  hia 
troops,  privately  invited  the  new  sovereifrn  to  re- 
lieve him  from  a  load  which  he  found  intolerable, 
and  betiayad  Ha  aimy  to  defeat  at  the  gnat  battle 
of  Chalons.  [AtnutLlANOS.]  It  is  certain  tliat 
although  Tetricna,  abng  with  his  S4Hu  in  the  guise 
of  capllvaa,  graced  Aa  triompli  of  tba  conqueror, 
he  was  immediately  afterwards  treated  with  the 
greatest  distinction,  appointed  corrector  of  the 
wkela  of  Italy,  and  eren  addressed  by  Aurelian  as 
comrade,  colleague,  and  imperator.  Retiring  sub- 
sequently into  prifata  life,  ha  died  at  a  vesy  ad- 
vanced age. 

(Every  circumstance  connected  with  the  history 
of  Tetricus  has  been  collected  and  arranged,  with 
great  industry  and  Iwiming,  by  De  Hose,  in  a  dis- 
sertation contained  in  the  Mimoircs  de  PAmdtmi§ 
de  Sciencea  et  ItfUei  fyrUrrs,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  504  ;  see 
TrcbelL  Poll.  Tri^.  Tyrumm,  xxiiL  ;  AureL  VicL  d* 
Oae$.  xxxf^  MfpiL  jbxt.  |  Batrak  is.  9 ;  Zonal; 
xii.  27.)  £W.  H.] 


oow  09  nntiool  aiMMMu 

TETRICUS,  C.  PESU'VIUS  PIVE  SUB, 
twenty-fourth  on  the  list  of  Pollio,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, although  a  child  at  the  time  of  his  father's 
elevation,  was  forthwith  proclaimed  Caesar.  Win- 
ther  he  subsequently  received  the  title  of  Augustus 
is  a  matter  of  doubt,  since  the  evidence  afforded 
by  madab,  aar  aonat  gwda  in  aadi  mattna.  is  id 
the  present  instance  indistinct  and  contnidictory. 
He  shared  the  fiiTOur  diralayed  towards  his  lather 
by  Aniallan,  waa  tnaled  with  dialinetian  by  tba 
princes  who  followed,  and  passed  with  credit 
through  all  the  grades  of  Senatorian  rank,  traaa 
mitring  his  patrimony,  ondiminiahed,  to  hh  heira. 
The  house  of  the  Tetrici,  on  the  Caelian  hill,  was 
still  in  existence  when  Pollio  wrote,  and  contained  a 
picture  in  which  Aurelian  was  represented  in  the 
act  of  iuTesting  the  father  and  son  with  aenatorial 
robes,  receiring  fam  thaaB,in  ntm^aaaaptia  and 
civic  crown. 

Wa  ba«a  giren,  above,  the  names  of  these  two 
personages  as  exhibited  by  Eckhel.  The  family 
designation  Fentviua  or  PeauUtu  seems  established, 
bayiodaqinaatioo,  by  coins  and  inscriptions,  but 

we  cannot  so  readily  admit  Pirrsus,  which  Kcklu  l 
supposes  to  have  been  derived  by  the  son  from  a 
Pfvaaa*  Jm  tba  fint  phoc^  Paaofin  and 


JVKIOR. 
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Pivcs'.is,  or  their  eontracliont,  arc  never  found 
tugvilier  upon  the  satuc  piece.  Secondly,  Pivb&uk, 
PiT»o«  PivKs,  and  Pir.,  appear  only  in  tha 
Bilvpf  and  small  brass  coins,  all  of  which  are  of 
rudo  and  inferior  workman»hip,  while  the  gold, 
MA  m  ocecated  with  am  nd  lUI,  intwt 
unifonnly  C.  Pks.  Tktrici's.  Caks  ,  and  ftt  nco  we 
are  indioed  to  conclude  that  Pivesua  was  a  mte- 
pronnoeiadon,  by  bariaiMa  Hpi,  ef  Pmmim,  and 
had  no  n-al  exiBtt-ncr  as  a  distinct  iiarnf.  |  W.  R.] 
TETriUS.  1.  p.  TiTTiwa,  one  of  the  wit- 
iiMMe  againit  Venea.   (Cle.  FWr.  i  M.) 

2.  Trrrius  Damio,  in  who»e  house  Cicero  took 
refuge  in  order  to  avoid  tlM  mob  oC  dodins.  (Ck. 
fl-y  Alt.  ir.  3.) 

,1.  i  KTruTS  JcTLlAKOft,  in  »ome  passage*  of 
Taciliis  is  called  7'r//»/j,  in  oth?r««  Terttn».  but  Tet- 
tiu«  is  proljably  the  com-ct  fonn.  (Orelli,  ad  Tac, 
Hut.  ii.  B5.)  He  was  the  commander  of  one  of 
tbo  three  legions  stationed  in  Moesia,  and  along 
with  his  fellow-oommanders  received  the  consular 
indgnfai  flw  Otboi  in  eontequenee  of  a  victory 
wliich  they  gained  ovit  the  Rhoxolani,  a  Sorma- 
tiau  tribe.  Shortly  afterwarda,  Apoaioi  Satomi- 
iitia,  di«  gorenrar  of  Moeaia,  bmo  n  attempt 
upon  the  Ufe  of  Tettius,  who  cscap'd  acrr^s  Mount 
Haemua.  He  took  no  part  in  the  civil  war,  al- 
thongk  the  legion,  wbidi  be  eoanmdod,  espoused 
the  cause  of  Vespasian,  and  pleaded  variotu  delays 
which  prevented  him  from  joining  his  troops.  On 
tiie  triumph  of  the  party  of  Vespasian,  he  was, 
lleC«ith•l^llldillg,  a!)[v>inted  one  of  the  pCMlon ; 
but  the  senate  would  not  allow  him  to  enter  apon 
the  dignity,  and  conferred  his  office  upon  Plotius 
Oriphus,  on  the  Ut  of  January,  a.  d.  70.  Do- 
mitian,  however,  almost  immediately  afterwards, 
leatored  him  to  the  nraetorship.  (Tac.  HtMt,  L  79, 
fi.85.iT.89,44l.) 

TEUCER  (TtvKPOi).  1.  A  son  of  the  river- 
god  Scamander  by  the  nymph  Idaea,  waa  the  iirst 
Kttg  of  Troj,  whenee  tm  Ttojaaa  an  aoutettmee 
called  TfvKpoi.  (Ilemd.  vii.  !'?'2.)  Dardanus  of 
Samothrace  came  to  Teocer,  received  hia  daughter 
Bateia  or  Arisbe  in  naniage,  and  afterwarda  be- 
vune  his  successor  in  the  kingdom.  (ApoIIod.  iii. 
1*2.  §  1  ;  Died.  iv.  75.)  According  to  others,  Dar- 
danus  was  a  native  prince  of  Troy,  and  Scamander 
and  Teucer  immigrated  into  Troas  fmm  Crete, 
1irinc;inj;  with  them  the  worship  of  Apollo  Smin- 
thcus.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  G04  ;  Scrv.  ad  iii.  108; 
TaeU.  ad  29,  1302,  1306.) 

2.  A  son  of  Ti  lanion  and  Ilesione,  of  Crete,  was 
a  atep-brotber  of  Ajax,  and  the  best  archer  among 
«b«  Gfeeki  ttTroy.  (Horn.  H.  viH.  181,  Ac;,  xi£ 
170.)  On  his  return  from  the  Tmjan  war,  Tela- 
mon  lefuaed  to  receiTo  him  in  Salamii,  because  he 
liad  not  arenged  tiw  dctA  of  Ma  Vroraer  Ajax,  or 
because  he  had  not  bWBj^t  With  him  his  remains, 
Tecmessa,  or  hia  ion  BoryMicea.  Teucer,  there- 
fore, in  conseqaenea  of  a  promiae  of  Apollo,  niled 
away  in  search  of  a  new  hoBO.  This  he  found  in 
the  island  of  Cyprus,  which  was  given  to  him  by 
Belufi,  king  of  Sidou.  (Serv.  ad  ^«««  i.  619.)  He 
there  mairiod  Bone,  the  dani;hter  of  Cyprus,  by 
whom  he  became  the  father  of  Astcria,  and  founded 
the  town  of  SnUmis*  (Tsctz.  ad  Lycoph.  447, 
450  ;  Pind.  Aeas.  iv.  60  ;  AaaebyL  Pen.  896 ; 
Eurip.  I/.  fm.  R7,  «cc.,  146.  Ac  |  Pfeoi.  ii.  29.  §  4; 
Hont.  Carm.  L  7.  §  21.)  [U  &] 

TBUCKR,  wtiatfc   I.  A  diniivBidied  ■av«^ 
r,  tht  iHt  in  FliBjIi  liH  of  thftMrfalofw  who 


flntiri-hed  at  Rome  in  the  last  age  of  the  repahi 
Pliny  mentions  him  in  the  fuUowitig  temu,  //«^ 
<t  yVMcar  tti lalmlm  fmmmu  {AM.aOLii. 

s.  55.) 

2.  A  gem -engraver,  three  of  whoae  work*  rt 
•stMit,  and,  by  their  beintifiileaeciitaon,  are  tboi^ 
to  prove  that  the  artist  conld  not  have  liv<^  he*' 
than  the  time  of  Augustus.  He  may 
perhapa,  W  At  maa  aa  A*  iawgoiugw  (1 

Cat.  Art  s.  r. ;  R.  BBCfcim^  Xl*! 

p.  156,  2d  ed.)  [P.  &} 

TBUSIfALES,  snppMwi  vtbt  fSavzuuMa? 

TEUTA  (Jtin-a),  wife  of  Aijroa,  king  of  t' 
lUyriana,  assumed  the  sovcreupa  power  oo 
death  of  her  husband,  a.  c  SSf.    Elated  bv  xki 
successes  recendy  obtained  by  the  IlIyriBa  ares 
[Aorhn],  she  gave  free  scope  to  the  piratics? 
ex}»editious  of  her  subjects,  while  she  hers*-lf  fiUei 
out  an  armament  which  attacked  tkt  coast  of  Kpr:- 
rus,  while  Scerdilaidas,  with  an  army  of  50<>0  x". 
invaded  that  country  by  land,  and  reduced 
wealthy  dty  of  Plwenice.   Aa  iawiaa  of  Ar 
Dardanians  soon  compf'lled  her  to  recnl  her  fnrr  » 
but  she  had  meanwhile  provoked  a  more  dang^- 
ous  enemy.  Jha  infvriea  fafieted  by  the  IRrna 
jiirnti'S  upon  the  Italian  merchnnts  li.id  at  !<  i  jth 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Aoman  acsate^  vkt 
sent  two  ■mb—dow,  G.  and     CammamSm,  tf 
demand  latiafiKtioiL    But  th^^  hanghty  langtn^? 
of  these  deputies  gave  such  offence  to  the  lUynaa 
queen,  that  she  not  only  refused  to  eotnply  with 
their  demands,  bnt  caused  the  younger  of  the  tw 
bnnhers  to  be  nssa^Mnated  on  his  way  h/^ini  .  (Po- 
iyb.  ii.  4,  6,  8 ;  Dion  Cass.  Fr.  151  ;  Zonal,  vui. 
19  :  Plin.  if.  M  xxxiv.  6  ;  liv.  Epit,  xx.)  TVm 
flagrant  breach  of  the  law  of  rations  led  to  sn 
immediate  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  the 
RonuM,  wW  nM  both  the  Canada,  Cb.  FtfviM 

and  A.  Postumius,  with  a  flci  t  arm  v.  to  j-tj- 
nish  the  Illyiian  queen.    Meanwhile  Teata,  whs 

 «-  J  las  -«-  -  ff^B  "     *   «  - 

waa  nanen  angagaa  m  Hie  asagv  ov  laaa,  aaa  OBKy 

in  the  spring  (a  c.  229)  sont  nut  a  larg<e  fctte 
under  Demetrius  the  Phanan,  who  made  hinsirtf 
roaster  of  the  island  of  Corey  ra,  and  laid  >i^  fa 
Epidamnus.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Roman  fieei; 
however,  Demetrius  treacherously  sum-ndered  Cor 
cvia  into  their  hands  and  lent  every  asiiitance  to 

the  tether  o{M-r  itii  :.s  of  the  t^^o  osBaala.  Ttkm 

were  so  rapid  aiiti  dcci";iTe  that  th»»  ef  -nter  port  <4 
Illyria  quickly  fell  into  their  hands,  and  Teou 
henelf  waa  eompeOed  to  fly  for  refoge  to  the  Maag 
fortress  of  Khir-on.  From  hence  she  midr'  -r  > 
turea  for  peace,  which  she  at  length  obtaiiif^  fr-xa 
An  Bonaa  oonaol,  A.  Pnatanlu,  in  4«  •prmg  tt 
B.  (\  228,  on  condition  of  givini^  up  the  pratpr 
part  of  her  dominions,  and  restrainiiw  her  aabgecis 
from  iO  Toyages  beyood  the  iAai  «f  Lhna  By 
this  treaty  she  appears  to  hav.-  r-  tained  the 
minal  sovereignty  of  a  imall  territory,  while  h«r 
stepson  Pinnea  obtained  the  greater  part  ef  her 
kingdom ;  but  we  do  not  again  Mtl  wMl  her 


name,  and  it  is  probable  that  she  soon  aft^r  a** 
cattd  this  small  remnant  of  power.  ^r»>lvK  ;  . 
9—12;  Dion  Caaa.  Vt,  1SI|  ZoaBr.  viil  19; 
Appian.  ///vr.  7.)  fK.  II  R] 

TKUTAMUS  (Tc^a^s),a  Maoedonua  offi- 
cer, who,  in  B.  a  819,  thaiad  with  ABljgi  iiaa  At 
command  of  the  select  troops  called  the  Ar^Trtj- 
pida.  Of  the  servicea  by  which  be  had  anted 
tUi  jBitingrididl  poil  wa  know  aodnag.  Wka 
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^xgyras^idi  in  Cilicia,  Antigenet  and  TeDtamiis 
cU  fini,  in  obedience  to  the  oidtfi  of  tfcMi  regent 

auid  Oijmpi.is  placed  themaelves  under  hit  com- 
«Mad,  but  they  secretly  regarded  him  with  jea- 
l«may,  and  Teutamus  even  liatened  to  the  orertnrat 
4ot  Ptolemy,  and  would  have  joined  in  a  plot  aigan«t 
tTu'  life  of  Eumenes,  had  he  not  been  dissunded  by 
more  prudent  colleague.   (Diod.  xviii.  59,  62  ; 
Plut.  Eum.  13.)    But  though  thojr  continued  to 
£ollow  the  guidance  of  Eumene*,  and  with  the 
^roop*  under  their  command,  bore  an  important 
part  ki  Ua  cmpaigna  afcafawt  AndgooM,  they  took 
overy  oppnrtuiiity  of  displaying  their  envy  and 
iealousT,  which  their  general  in  vain  tried  to  allay, 
Jaj  ftYoidinf     ap|wwMio  of  tfw  osonlae  of  m- 

tbority.  [ErUBNBS,  p.  89,  a.]  During  the  winter 
campaign  in  Oabiene  (b.  c.  316)  the  two  leaders 
of  the  Argynupids  wen  tho  pnio  novon  of  a 
plot  for  the  destruction  of  Eumenes ;  and  after  the 
hnal  action,  Teutamue  was  the  fiict  to  open  nego- 
tiations with  Antigonua  for  the  recorery  of  the 
baggage  of  the  Argyraspidt  by  the  l>etrayal  of  his 
rival  into  his  hands.  (Plut.  Eum,  13,  IG,  17.)  By 
thia  act  of  treachery  he  probably  hoped  to  secure 
dM  fm«r  of  Anl%onn8,  as  well  as  to  supphmt 
his  own  colleague  or  leader,  Antigencs ;  but  we 
luid  no  farther  mention  of  his  name,  and  it  is 
pnlMlite  lb«  W  ««  Mat,  vHh  At  roter  part  of 

t^  •  ArTyoapMi^  1»  perUi  ia  Anehosia.  (Diod. 
xijc  48.)  [E.  H.  a] 

TBUTAWAS  (tWra^a»%  a  king  of  LnliM 

in  Thessaly,  and  fiither  of  the  Pelasgian  Lethus. 

(ApoUod.  li.  4.  §  4s  Uom.  /A  iL  843;  Twxt.  ad 

MycopL  BZB.)  [L.  8.] 

TEUTARUS  (Te^Topoj),  the  original  owner 

of  the  bow  which  was  used  by  Heracles.  (Lvcoph. 

Cass.  56  ;  Tzetx.  ad  L^copL  50,  458.)  [Ln.] 
TEUTHRAS  (TeMfMs).    1.  An  andent  king 

of  Mysia,  who  received  A«pe,  the  daughter  of 

Aleoa,  and  bronffht  up  her  sou  Telephus.  From 

Mb  iho  town ofToallmaia  in  Myaia  was  beUeTcd 

to  have  received  its  name,    (.\pollod.  ii.  7.  §  4  ; 

Faiia.Yiii.4;Stiab.xii.  p.571.)  iTiLapHuaJ. 
%  A  Omlc  of  M^bhK  ^  «M  by 

Jl.  ctor  at  Troy.    (HOBI.  iZ.  T.  705.) 

3.  An  Athenian,  wl»  was  believed  to  have 

founded  Teathnoia  in  Laeonia.   (Pana.  ifi.  25. 

§3.)  S.1 

TKUTl'APLUS  (T«vtI<sw\o$)^  an  Elean,  was 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Peloponmitian  fleet  which 
■was  sent  imdor  Alddas,  the  Laeedaemonian,  as 
n<lminiU  to  support  Mytilene  in  its  revolt  from 
Athens,  &  C.  427.  The  Mytilenaeans,  however, 
Ind  auiMMlered  to  Paches  before  the  friendly  ar- 
m  itnent  reached  the  coast  of  Asia,  and  Teutiaplus 
then  endeavonnd,  but  without  success,  to  persuade 
AhMMtoaMaMpttkeiwovoiyof  tko  island  by  a 
sudden  attack.  (Thuc.  iii.  }(>,  2n,  :^0.)    [K.  E.1 

XEUTICUSk  an  lUynan  noble,  whom  Oentius 
Mat  at  oB^Maidop  to  aio  Robmoi  piMtsf,  ia  a.  c. 

168l»  to  l)eg  for  a  truce,    (l/w.  xliv.  31.) 

TEUTUBODUS,  king  of  the  Teutoni,  when 
they  were  defeated  by  luriao  at  the  great  battle 
of  Aquae  Seztiae,  in  B.  c.  102  [Marius,  p.  9.5  % 
b.].  Arconlinff  to  some  authorities  Teutobodus 
was  killed  in  the  battle  ;  according  to  others,  he 
was  taken  prisoner  and  adorned  the  triumph  of 
(Oioi.    10  ;  Botrop.  t.  1 ;  Floras,  liL 

3.  §  10.) 

TBUTOXAUUSj  king  of  the  Salavil,  look 
tdtftmmgl^AMKtim,  aft*  tho  oMqaHt  of 
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his  own  people  by  the  Komans,  in  &  c.  122.  (Livw 

Ej>U.  61.) 

THAIS  (Ootf),  a  celebrated  Athenian  Hetaera, 
who  accompanied  Alexander  the  Great  on  his  ex- 
pedition into  Asia,  or  at  least  waa  present  on 
various  occasions  during  diat  period.  Hw  BUM 
is  best  known  from  the  story  of  her  having  stimu- 
lated the  conqueror  during  a  great  festival  at  Per- 
sepolis,  to  set  fire  to  the  palace  of  the  Persian 
kings:  but  this  anecdote,  immortalized  as  it  has 
been  by  Dryd«n*s  fjsmous  ode,  appears  to  rest  on 
tho  solo  anthority  of  CleltwslNNi,  ooo  of  tho  Isast 
trustworthy  of  the  histori.ons  of  Alexander,  and  is 
in  all  probability  a  mere  iable  (Cleitarchus,  ap, 
iiAak  siH.  576, 0 ;  IMoi.  ZTiL  7S ;  P1«L  Jtes. 
.18  ;  Curt.  r.  7.  If  9^7 1  Bntmb.  OmL  JIm.  ^ 
247,  note.) 

Allar  tae  dsadi  of  Aknador,  Thais  attached 

herself  to  Ptol*  my  Lagi,  by  whom  she  became  the 
nu>ther  of  two  tons,  Leontiscus  and  Lagus,  and  of 
a  daughter,  Eirene.  The  statement  of  Atheuaeus 
that  she  was  actually  married  to  the  Egyptian 
king  may  be  doubted,  hut  he  seems  to  have  been 
wamily  attached  to  her,  and  brought  uj*  their 
common  children  in  ahooat  ptiaeflly  fl^lob  (Athen. 
xiii.  p.  576,  c. )  Many  anecdotes  are  recorded  of 
her  wii  and  readiness  in  repartee,  fw  which  she 
•am  to  kavo  keoa  m  dirtbgdiM  ao  for  W 
beautr.    (Id.  i6.  p.  585.)  [E.  H.  a] 

TUA'LAMUS,  P.  LvcRiNiua,  P.  L.,  an  ardit, 
wlioao  name  appears  oa  a  Latfa  iaaeription,  with 
the  designation  a'.  oobimtbIo  PaBSB,  whidl 
Kaonl-Rochette  explains  as  temfyilor  CormAUois 
Mset.  (Grater,  p.  dcxxxix.  8  ;  Moratori,  The*, 
vol.  iL  p.  cnilxiii.  ;  C)relli,  hiscr.  LaL  8A.  NOa 

4181  ;  K.  Bochetle^  JMtn  ikM,&ikorv,  p.  414, 
2ded.)  IKS.] 

THALA88A  {dd\affaa\  a  personification  of 
the  Mediterranean,  is  defcril)ed  ns  a  daughter  of 
Aether  and  Hemera.  (Uygin.  FuL,  Praef.  n.2i 
Lndan,  Dial,  D.  Marim.  11.)  (h.  &] 

THAT.A'SSIUS,  TALA'SPITT?,  orTALA'S- 
SIO  (T«Uaffffior),  a  Roman  senator  of  the  time  ot 
RoanduL  At  tho  tiao  of  the  rape  of  tho  SbUbo 
wnmen,  when  a  maiden  of  surpassing  beauty  was 
led  away  for  ThakMioa,  the  pmons  conducting 
her,  in  order  to  ^rotaol  har  aipdnst  any  assanlu 
from  others,  exclaimed  '*  for  Thalassius."  Hence, 
it  is  said,  acoao  the  wedding  shout  with  which  a 
bride  at  Rome  was  conducted  to  the  house  of  her 
bridegroom.  (Li v.  i.  9;  8vT.  lut  Am  L  651; 
Catull.  f>l,  1.''.4.)  Others  connect  the  name  with 
the  Greek  raXaa ia  (spinning  of  wool),  expressing 
the  chief  occupation  of  a  newly  married  woman 
(Fest.  p.  351,  ed.  Muller;  Plut  QmtrsL  I{om.  .31, 
RommL  15)  ;  or  regard  it  as  the  name  of  the  god 
presiding  otw  mamage.  (Dktnya  iL  81 ;  Ifartial, 
xii.  42.  4,  iii.  9.3.  23.)  [L.  S.] 

THALA'SSIUS.  1.  Praefcctus  Praetorio  of 
the  East,  mder  Constantina  II.,  possessed  great 
influeiR"  with  this  emperor.  He  had  previously 
enjojed  the  title  of  Comes,  and  as  such  was  sent 
by  Constants  on  an  emboasy  to  hia  farodier  Con- 
st.ins  at  IVtobio  in  Pannonia,  in  a.  D.  348  (Atha- 
nasius,  yf/W.  ad  Consfant.  init).  As  praefect  of 
the  I-^ist  he  did  all  iu  his  power  to  exdte  the  had 
passions  of  Gallus,  and  to  inflaaM  GoBstantins 
against  him.  Thidassius  died  in  a.  n.  3.*)'!,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Domitian  (Amm.  Marc  xir.  1, 
7  I  Zoaim.  il  48).  Oodefioy  maintaina  thai  Tha- 

than  A,  Vk  857» 
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bflCUM  be  it  «aid  to  hare  be«n  at  the  conference 

at  Sirmium,  which  is  usually  placed  in  this  year, 
and  because  the  name  of  Thalassius,  praefcctus 
praetorio,  occurs  in  a  law  dated  a.  d.  857.  But 
Tillemont  has  shown  that  the  conference  at  Sir- 
miom  ought  probahly  to  he  reCened  to  the  year 
851 ;  MM  Amwlim»  atymJy  places  the 
drath  of  Thalas<;in8  ii>  A.  n.  ^/i^,  the  Thalnssius 
meotioned  in  the  Uw  may  have  been  praefectoa 
pnslocw  of  IDyrieino.  Ttm  «atHr  b  HmnmA 
hf  TillaMt,  Histoin  dm  Smpmmn,i9L  ir. 
BOto  niz.  mr  Qm^atiee, 

This  ThabMsiM  appean  to  hnm  wiitlMi  wnie 
work  on  the  history  of  his  own  times,  as  Suidas 
(«. «.  ecd^xAoi)  quotes  hb  tastiBioiiy  zetpecting 
Us  contemporary  Theophilaa. 

2.  A  monk,  lived  in  the  deserts  of  Lihya,  ahont 
A.  D.  662.  There  are  extant  four  hecatontades  of 
ThaUusios  addressed  to  the  pn-sbyter  I'aulus,  and 
•milled  iffmh  iyKpofrtUu  itol  rrit  Kark 
vavv  TroAjTffat,  Dp  atrittifr,  vitae  ontinoitnt  rt 
meattM  rraunuie,  which  are  printed  in  all  the  liMio- 

114.) 

THALEiA  or  THALIA  (eiiAsio,  ©oAia).  1. 
One  of  «]m  Hint  Mmet,  and,  •!  kast  in  ktar  tiiBM, 

regarded  as  the  Muse  of  Corned j*.  (Hcs.  Thcc><j. 
77.)  She  became  the  mother  of  the  Corylmntes 
bjr  Apollo.  (Apollod.  L  8L  §  4;  Pint  Sympo$. 
iz.14.) 

2.  A  daittfhter  of  Nereus  and  Doris.  ( Horn.  IL 
XTiii.  H9  :  lies.  Theoff.  240 ;  Virg.  O'eorg.  iv.  338, 
Aen.  V.  HJG.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Hephaestns  and  by  Z^ns,  the 
mother  of  the  Palici.  (berw  aU  Acn.  ix,  j84  ;  Su  pti. 
BjB.  f.  r.  iroXir^.) 

4.  One  of  the  Chariten.  (Ilea.  77woj;.  909; 
Apollod.  i.  1.  §  3  ;  Puis,  ix,  35.  §  1.)    [L.  S.] 

THALBI^BUS  (BtUJkmn),  m  jnrut,  Uved  in 
the  ti:n«'  of  .Tiistini.tii,  and  was  a  professor  of  law, 
and  probably  at  Constantinople,  though  there  is  no 
•vidniee  ftr  Otet  He  is  nientfaiMd  among  the 
Antecessores,  to  whom  the  Constitution  Omiicniy  fcc 
is  addressed  ;  but  he  was  not  employed  with  Tri- 
bonian  and  others  upon  the  oompwmoB  of  any  of 
Justinian^  Uw  books.  Thalelaeus  had  a  high  re- 
putation: he  was  called  the  eye  of  jorisprudence," 
(rqs  n/wnis  6^6aKfi6t).  His  great  work  was  a 
Qntk  oenunentary  on  the  Code  of  Justinian,  which 
was  divid<'d  into  three  parts.  The  first  and  most 
extoiuive  part  is  a  kiud  of  introduction  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  text  ef  the  Code,  which  is  properly 
called  Tc>  TrVnTOf,  a  name  sometimes  given,  but 
perhaos  incorrectly',  to  the  whole  commentary.  The 
secona  part  conn^ed  of  a  Hlenl  Greek  Terrien 
Onrk  W8ai)  of  the  constitutions  which  existed  in 
Latin  in  the  Code,  or  of  an  extract  only  from 
thoee  wMdi  bad  Iwen  copied  in  Greek  into  tiie 
same  collection.  The  third  part  consists  of  observa- 
tions on  the  Greek  and  Latin  Constitutions. 

The  eommentary  of  ThaMMoa  li  Ae  noet  fai- 
portant  of  all  that  has  been  written  npon  the  con- 
stitutions contained  in  the  Code.  He  was  not 
satisfied  with  taking  the  constitutions  as  they 
appear  in  the  Code,  but  he  consulted  the  texts  ci 
the  original  constitutions  ;  for  instance,  he  gives  the 
constitution  I.  (Cod.  2.  tit  (9)  XOyDcErrvre  Ad- 
vocai.)  more  complete  than  it  is  in  the  Corpus 
Juris  ;  and  upon  Constit.  1.  (Cod.  ?.  tit.  9.  Ar 
Aiivoc  Fim)^  he  quotes  a  text  of  Paulus,  which  is 
fbwd  nemn  iiaab  Thii  cooDDentaiy  «m  fint 


THAUa 

published  in  Meermnn'a  The<uiunis.  iii.   and  r 

and  since  by  Hciml)ach.  liastl.  i.  '.VI?,  1 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  Thuit  laeuo  vr^iU  i 
commentary  on  the  NoveUaa,  but  this  notaea  * 
only  founded  on  a  mist^e  of  a  copyist,  who  in  i 
scholium  of  the  Basilica  on  Nov.  115.  €.^$1,  has 
written  ThiMaeus  for  Theodoras.  Thatm  m^fam 
also  to  be  no  gnnind  for  the  opinion  that  Thai  -,  I. --la 
translated  the  Pandect,  or  that  lie  wrote  * 
■MBtaryeQit.  (Ifatwafl,  Bktakn  4m  i>rmt  Br 

Mittin,  vol.  i.)  [G. 

TUAL£LA£US  {%a\iKcuoi)  or  TUALLtr 
LA8U8  (flMiJUUXaMt),  Saint,  a  phyaiciaii.  sb> 
was  bom  near  Mount  Lebanon  in  Phoenicia 
Christian  parents,  and  received  his  medical  educa- 
tion from  a  physician  named  Macarius,  who  had 
atuined  the  digai^  of  Aichialer.    He  diapbyed 
on  all  occasions  great  real  in  favour  of  Christianitv. 
and  acquired  condidenible  reputation  by  his  mc- 
dioil  skill.  »o  that  some  of  his  ewa  wn  anid  ts 
b<>  miraculniisly  performed.    He  attended  Ml  the 
heathen  with  as  much  care  as  on  fhiintiaiiii.  and 
was  particntarif  abaiilnbb  tomvia  the   p<>  r. 
During  the  persecution  carried  on  agnin^:   •  r 
Christians  in  the  short  rskn  of  the  einperon 
Cbrimie  and  Nnaeiima,  liaMaem  wm  asoid 
by  Tiberius  the  governor  of  Kdes<<t  in  Mesepe 
tamia,  from  whose  hands  he  is  said  to  Jsare  bcca 
minwnlettily  ddivind.  Ha  waa  lAcrwards  taken 
before  Thcodorus,  the  goremor  of  Aegae  in  Cilicia, 
by  whom  he  was  exposed  to  Tarioos  tortores  1 
at  hut  put  to  death,  a.  o.  284.    His  eon6tar.cy 
and  his  wonderful  deliTenaeea  conrerted  aervnl 
of  the  bystanders,  and  amoni;  the  rest  his  former 
tutor  Macarius.  His  memory  is  celebrated  by  the 
Koniish  Church  on  May  20.   (Jeto  Sametormm, 
May  20.  voL  v.  p.  1 7i!*.)  {W.  A.  G.] 

THALES  (BoA^f),  the  lonuui  philosophHV 
waa  hern  at  Miletas  in  the  S5th  Obapiad,  ae- 
cording  to  Apollodorus  (Diog.  LalM»L  37).  He 
is  said  (Herod,  i.  74)  to  have  prsdicled  the  ediMe 
of  tibe  Mm,  wUbh  happsned  in  the  n|pi  ef  At 
Lydian  king  Alyattes  (according  to  OItm.-uin's 
calcMUtions,  in  the  Abkam^  der  Kom^  Ahadrmit 
der  Wkmmukifim  im  BerUm^  1812,  181S,  in  the 
year  a.  c  609),  and  under  Croesus  to  have 
naged  the  diversion  of  the  course  of  the  H;ih  « 
(Herod,  i.  75),  and  Uter,  in  order  to  unite  af>d 
strengthen  the  lonians  when  threatened  by  the 
Persians,  to  have  instituted  a  federal  council  in 
Teos  (lb.  170).    These  statements,  and  the8iefl> 
tion  of  Thales  in  the  bo^  of  XcnophnnBsaai 
Heracleitus  (Diog.  Laert.  L  83)  accord  very  well 
with  the  reckoning  of  ApoUodoms,  which  soaj 
hava  been  Ibaaded  ea  Am  enrtMeat  ef  DaaMbias 
Phalereus,  thst  Thales  received  the  appellation  of 
the  Sage  in  the  time  of  the  Athenian  arcbon  Da> 
OMuivs  (Diog.  LaAl  i  93).  Tiny  eanfina  «l  the 
same  time  the  etatoments   rei>j>ccting  the  long 
duration  of  his  life,  which  extended  to  78,  or  even 
90  years  (Diog.  La£rt.  i.  38  j.  In  the  diflerrat  li»u 
of  the  seven  sages  his  name  seems  to  hare  stood 
at  the  head  ( Diog.  Laert  i.  4 1 ,  kc  2  2  ;  com  p.  Cic, 
Acad.  ii.  37),  and,  as  his  wisdom  is  said  to  have 
shown  itself  in  political  sagacitv,  so  also  it  aaai- 
fested  itself  in  prudence  in  acquiring  wealth  (Anst. 
EiL  iVic.  i.  1,  comp.  Diog.  La£rt.  i  36).  And, 
generally  speaking,  ue  above  iMBeaiaMe  diri|pa' 
tion  which  was  given  to  those  seven  men,deDOt«d, 
not  scientific  inquirers,  hot  men  of  aoond  aada^ 
atndii^  and  finaad  Iw  dMir  l^iWtfiin  idHMb « 
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MoMwrdiiit  \mi  Amij  mmAui  (Diog.  hOit  L 

,0;  Cic.  Lofl.  2;  PluL^Vfw. .".).  Nevi  rtheles*ThaIe8 
•  also  brought  forward  as  the  originator  of  phi- 
osophy  and  mathematici  (apx'ny^^  "^'J*  <^>*Ao<ro- 
Maj,  Arist.  Metttpk.  i.  3  ;  Diog.  Lacrt.  i.  28,  &c.  ; 
\pul.  Flnr.  c.  iv.  p.  neroald),  and  with  good 
eason,  if  he  first  convinced  himself  of  the  neces- 
iflj  of  scientific  proof,  and  attempted  it  in  phi- 
oaophy  and  mathematics.  In  the  latter  science 
ire  find  attributed  to  him  only  pooois  of  proposi- 
don  wkidi  belong  to  the  first  «lMwnta  of  geo- 
metry, and  cnuld  not  pns&ibly  have  put  him  in  a 
poaition  to  calculate  the  eclipaee  of  the  son,  and 
iIm  taoam  of  tie  iMrmily  wim.  Wemthehw, 

that  careful  inquirer,  Eudemiis  of  Rhodes,  had 
attributed  to  him  both  those  calculatioiu  and  those 
proofs  (Diog.  Laert.  t  &  ;  Prod,  fa  AmUL  i  pi.  z.  1 7, 
19,  44,  67,  79,  92).  It  is  possible  that  connnnni 
cations  from  the  £ast,  where  greater  prooress  had 
been  made  in  astronomy,  came  to  the  help  of  the 
MOflrfM.  The  Mpntetic  HieraoyBiu  hod  al- 
rt-ndy  mentioned  his  stay  in  Egypt,  which  was 
devoted  to  mathematical  pursuits  (Diog.  La&t.  i.  27 ; 
eomp.  Plin.  //.  M  xusn.  18).  Otbere  had  attri- 
buted to  him  joomeys  to  Crete  and  .\sia  (Diog. 
Lacrui'  47. 24.ib.Menag.).  In  his  dugnia  that  water 
b  th*  eiigfai  ef  tilings,  that  is,  that  it  is  that  oat 
of  which  erery  thing  arises,  and  into  which  every 
tfaiiw  resolves  itself,  Thales  may  have  followed 
Orpne  eoemogonies  (Arist  k  «.;  Jasdn  MartCbi. 
a//  Gr.  p.  7,  Paris;  Plut.  Phidt.  i.  ,1,  &c.;  conip. 
Ch.  A.  firandis,  HatuUmck  der  ^frieckitckrromuckat 
PkOotofAk,  I  p.  65,  Ac.),  whOe,  oiBlke  Ifcem,  be 

Kiiijfht  to  establish  the  truth  of  the  asscrtimi. 
Uence,  Aristotle,  immediately  after  he  has  called 
bim  Ute  tniginattv  of  philosophy,  brings  forward 
the  reasons  which  Thales  was  believed  to  have 
adduced  in  confirmation  of  that  assertion  ;  for  that 
no  written  developement  of  it,  or  indeed  any  book 
by  Thales,  was  extant,  is  proved  by  the  expres- 
Rir>ns  w)iich  Aristotle  uses  when  he  brings  for- 
ward the  doctrines  and  proofs  of  the  Milesian  (tawf, 
L  «k, Jam. L 5t  ^^y,  d«  Ckulo,  u.  13),  nay, 
even  in  connection  with  the  above-mentioned  story 
{/^oliL  111;  comp.  PkU  Theaat.  1 74,  A<7«Tai ).  In 
ether  ways,  also,  it  k  trtdblfahed  that  Thales  left 
behind  him  nothing  in  a  written  form  (Diog.  Lacri. 
I  23;  ThemisL  OraL  xxfu  317,  Hard. ;  Simpl.  in 
Arid,  dit  jIa  £  8)  t  a  metrical  wtA  ea  MiniMBy, 
atfriliuted  to  him,  wa-i  regarded  even  in  antiquity 
as  the  production  of  a  Samian  of  the  name  of  Phu- 
cas  (Diog.  Laftt  i.  33).  YeiMi  in  ivUdh  Tliletic 
(ioctnnes  and  expressions  were  embodied  (Dio^ 
I^ert  i.  34  ;  Plot,  de  PytL  Orat.  p.  402,  e)  be- 
longed without  doabt  to  a  later  period,  and  to  attri- 
bute  oomaniaiiee  (kwonnifioytvfuera)  to  htm  or  his 
f.  bonl,  is  an  error  into  which  Joannes  Philoponus 
1  as  Ueu  led  merelv  br  the  wordsof  Aristotle  which 
he  explains  (l|  J»  AirofinMiePideiNri*',  de  Anim. 
i.  '2).  Still,  we  can  little  fi«;snme  that  Aristotle 
attnbuted  the  doctrines  and  their  prooU  to  Thales 
Ctdb  msfe  ee»jeeln»  %  he  ntlaches  much  too  de- 
cided an  import.'xnce  to  them  for  th.it.  nfi^ide«i, 
Theophiastus  seema  to  have  repeated  and  somo- 
vhM  mediied  them ;  and  Bodame  had  dfatfaethr 

■Igtcd  the  niathcniatical  propositions  for  which 
Thdiee  adduced  nnwfs.  That  the  fruit  and  seeds 
of  tUqge  «•  Bent,  and  that  warmth  ie  developed 
out  of  moistness,  are  the  reasons  which  Aristotle 
regards  as  those  which  may  have  led  Thales  to  the 
assertion  that  water  is  the  origin  of  things.  Sim- 
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pihiM  (ei  /HU.  Pky$.  t  6)  add^  probably  after 
The^hnstna,  to  whom  he  refers  immediateJy  be- 
fore and  after,  that  what  dies,  dries  up,  and  thnt 
water  is  what  holds  all  things  together:  and 
further,  that  water  k  m  the  highest  degree  plastia 
{iinintwrov).  The  sayings  also  attributed  by  Aris- 
totle to  Thales,  that  every  thing  is  full  of  gods  (<^ 
Anim.  L  5,  p.  411.  70,  lierol.),  and  timt  the  soul 
is  what  originates  motion,  whence  also  he  attri- 
buted soul  to  the  magnet  (ib.  i.  2,  p.  40^  19), 
betray  the  pnapposition  that  it  fa  hy  virtoeef  the 
indwelling  power  with  which  it  is  pervaded,  as 
with  a  soul,  that  water  produces  the  various  ph»- 
nenana.  But  neither  the  doctrine  of  the  soid  of 
the  universe  (Stob,  Eel.  Phys.  i.  p.  54,  Heeren  ; 
Plut.  Plae.  i.  20),  nor  that  of  a  Deitr  forming  the 
anivene  {CSk,  d$  Hat  Dtor,  L 10 ;  Joh.  Phitop.  m 
ArU.  i!c  An.  p.  7)  which  later  writers  attribitfed 
to  him,  can  be  iniierred  therefrom :  they  have  here, 
as  hi  odier  caaee,  defined  more  precisely,  or  ampli- 
fied the  cautioua  statements  of  Aristotle,  and  per- 
haps of  Theophrastus  (in  all  probability  the  only 
authentic  sources  which  they  bad  for  the  doctrines 
of  Thales),  and  10  mahe  him  teach  that  the  soul 
is  that  which  is  moved  eternally  and  by  itself 
( Plut. /'/ac.  iv.  2X  and  immortal  (Diog.  Lacrt  i.  24), 
that  matter  is  inEnitel^  divisible  (Stob.  Ed.  Pkyt, 
L  p.  319,  &c.)  and  without  void  8p.ice  (ib.  378), 
that  out  of  water  first  of  all  the  four  elcmeuta 
developed  themadvea  (HeracL  V<mi,AUeg,Hmu  e. 
22)  and  so  forth,  propositions  which,  as  may  bo 
ahowa,  Plato^  EmpBdodes,  and  others  were  the 
fizet  ta  hqr  down.  fCh.  A.  &] 

THALES  or  TIIALETAS  (fla-VfJ',  eo^^rot), 
the  celebated  musician  and  lyric  poeu  Th«|«o 
Cnne  ef  the  aaiaa  ara  nam  vaiietiet  of  tliVM 
word:  but  OoX^f  seems  to  be  the  more  genuine 
ancient  form ;  for  it  not  only  has  the  authority  of 
Ariitotle,  Strabo,  and  Plutarch,  but  it  is  also  used 
\tf  Pansanias  (L  14.  i  4)  in  fiioting  the  venia 
composed  in  honour  of  ttia  masidaa  by  his  con- 
temporary PolymnestniL  Nevertheleii,  it  is  more 
convenient  to  follow  the  prevailing  flUettWH  — """y 
modem  writers,  and  call  him  Thuletas. 

The  position  of  Thaletas  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting, and  at  the  same  time  moot  difficnlt  poiala, 
in  that  most  interestin:,'  and  difficult  subject,  tho 
early  hiatory  of  Greek  music  and  lyric  poetry. 
The  neet  eotdtt  fiwt  known  ef  him  ia,  fataaately, 
that  which  is  also  the  most  inifwrtant;  namely, 
that  he  introduced  from  Oefce  into  Sparta  certain 
principlet  Of  dansBta  ef  node  and  rhythm,  which 
did  not  exist  in  Terpander's  system,  and  therel)y 
founded  the  second  of  the  musical  schools  which 
flourished  at  Sparta.  (Plut.  de  Mtu.  9,  p.  1 1 35,  b.) 

He  was  a  native  of  Cn  te,  and,  according  to  tha 
best  writers,  of  the  city  of  Gortyna.  (Polymnes- 
tus,  ap.  Paus.  /.  c  ;  Plut.  de  Mas.  L  c.)  Suidiis 
has  preserved  other  traditions,  which  assigned  him 
to  Cnossus  or  to  Elyrus.  (?nid.  $.  r.,  for  the  arti- 
cles BoA^QT  Kprji  and  &aAr]Tas  Kywaatos  refer 
without  doubt  to  the  same  individual,  and  in  the 
former  article  the  words  fj  'IKXvpios  ought  to  b» 
*E\6pios :  cooip.  Meursina,  CreL  L  9 ;  Kilster,  ad 
hen  Millar,  iKdL  iM.  o/Ormt,  mLt  p.  13».) 

In  compliance,  according  to  tradition,  with  an 
invitation  which  the  Spartans  sent  to  him  in  obe- 
dience  to  an  etada,  ne  raBoved  to  Sparta,  where, 
by  the  f-acrrd  character  of  his  paeans,  and  the 
hurnxmixiug  intluenco  of  his  music,  he  appeased  the 
wrath  of  ApoUo,  who  had  visited  the  dty  with  a 
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fihfUi«  wni  MOqxMed  the  factions  of  the  citiz«nf, 
■who  \v««re  at  enmity  with  each  other,  (Paiu.  /.  c. ; 
Plat.  Ljfcurg.  4  ;  Epborua,  op.  Strab.  z.  pp.  480, 
488;  Sort,  tepfe  9dv,  RhtL  iL  pu  392;  KMdL; 
AmSmxi.  V.  H.  xii.  50.)  At  Sparta  he  became  the 
katd  of  *  new  Khool  (mmUrrao-ts)  of  moaic*  which 
•pfMwt  iMfBf  sfttfiwds  to  tew  ten  Mpplnlodf 
and  the  iufluencc  of  which  was  maintiincd  also  by 
Xenodamu*  of  Cythera,  Xeaochtoa  of  Locri^  Po- 
IjrnuMittia  «f  Colophon,  mk  %waAM  of  Argot. 
(PluL  de  Mtu.  L  e.)  These  matters  will  be  exa- 
mined more  fiilly  presently  ;  but  the  brief  outline 
juat  given  is  necessary  for  the  understanding  of 
tte  chronologicil  inTeetigation  which  follows. 

Tn  Rtudyinpr  the  early  history  of  Greek  lyric 
poetry,  nothing  would  be  more  desirable,  if  it 
were  possible,  than  to  fix  the  precise  dates  of  the 
musicians  and  poets  who  contributed  to  its  deve- 
lopment ;  that  so  we  might  trace  th«  steps  of  its 
progrets,  in  nlatioD  to  tlw  tiaw  Awf  oeuupiti,  tiw 
MH-ial  state  of  the  people  amongst  whom  they  were 
made,  and  the  order  in  which  they  followed  from 
omnodMr.  It  nmrt,  tewev«f^  te  ooofcited  ttec, 
after  all  the  labour  which  scholars  have  bestowed 
on  the  subject,  there  ia  u  uncertninty,  genondlj 
to  tte  extent  of  telf  a  oartioT,  anl  fa  mm  cmm 
more,  respecting  the  dates  of  the  ctrliest  poets, 
while  the  more  important  point  of  their  relative 
order  of  snoeeasion  and  their  distance  from  each 
otter  in  time  is  beset  with  great  difficulties.  These 
remark"!  apply  mo^t  strongly  to  Thal^'tas,  the  va- 
rious dat«>»  assigned  to  whom,  by  ancient  and  mo- 
dem writers,  rang*  ovcTft  psriod  from  before  the 
time  of  Homer  down  to  the  year  n.  r.  G20, 

Uow  tincertain,  and  even  fabulous,  were  the  tra- 
ditiaaa  ftOowsd  tqr  the  generality  of  the  aneient 
writers  respecting  the  date  of  ThjJeLi^i,  is  manifest 
from  the  statements  of  Suidas,  that  he  lived  before 
tte*  «f  Roner,  of  Peastiliu  Bbgnes  {ap. 
Diog.  Laert.  i.  3??),  th.it  he  was  **  very  ancient, 
about  tte  time  of  Uesiod  and  Homer  and  Lycur- 
gus,"  and  of  tte  many  other  writers,  who  make 
lum  eontenpoiuy  with  Lycmgus,  and  even  an 
•Idar  contemporary.  In  nearly  all  the  accounts, 
•tero  referred  to,  of  the  removal  of  Thaletas  to 
Spvta,  te  it  said  to  tern  gone  thither  at  the  in- 
Titation  of  Lycurgiis,  who  used  his  in6ucnce  to 
prepare  the  minds  of  the  people  for  his  own  laws ; 
while  some  even  speak  or  Ida  as  if  he  wtn  • 
lepislator,  from  whom  Lycurgus  derived  some  of 
his  laws.  (Sext.  £mpir.  L  c;  Arist.  PoL  u.  9. 
§  5,  U.  19.)  Tteia  aeeoiiirta,  wU*  Afistode 
(/.  c.)  condemns  as  anachronisms,  ci\n  easily  bo 
explained.  Tte  influence  of  mnaie  npon  character 
and  manwew  wai  fa  Ae  optatet  of  tao  andsnto  to 

prent,  that  it  was  quite  natural  to  speak  nf  Ter- 
|>auder  and  Thaletas  as  feUow*workers  with  the 
great  kgislatar  «f  iSbB  flfrtiat  fa  Itanring  the 
character  of  the  people  ;  and  then  such  statements 
were  intopreted  by  later  writers  in  a  chronological 
sense  ;  for  similar  traditions  are  recorded  of  Tet- 
pander  at  well  at  of  Thalet.is.  [TaaPAMDML] 
Moreover,  in  tho  caso  of  Thaleta*!.  the  supposed 
connection  with  Lycurgua  would  assume  a  more 
probable  appearance  on  aoooiml  of  hit  eonfag  from 
Crete,  from  whence  also  Lycurgus  was  supposed  to 
have  derived  so  many  of  his  institutions ;  and  this 
it,  in  fact,  tte  spedte  ftm  wiriah  tte  tradition 
assumed  (Ephor.  ap.  Strab.  x.  p.  482  ;  Pint.  T.yrnrn. 
A\  namely,  that  Lycurgus,  aihving  at  Crete  in 
tte  etm*  of  his  travels,  then  ntt  with  Tbabtas, 
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wlio  was  one  of  the  men  renowned  in  tbe  hiairi 
for  wisdom  and  political  abiliiics  (Jra  tiTa'  " - 

^K(t  co^f  Koi  iroAiTiKMi'),  and  wlio,  wii^t 
limfciiiiig  to  be  a  lyric  poet,  ootd  Ilia  aut  at  a 
pretext,  but  in  fact  devoted  himself  to  politaci! 
science  in  tte  same  way  as  tte  ablest  of  lecaalaaaa 

t       nil  til  *      "  i»-  — .  _  1 

(TX^^ta  rifv  Tfx*T7i'  rafmiy  irfTOirifiimm^  if  5* 
dir^  o2  Kpiirurrot  rmv  v^itaOtrmit  fTiss^sii  iid^si  i]. 
Add  to  tfait  the  great  uijteMHty  that  tetar 
mistook  the  sense  of  the  word  vinot  in  the 
accounts  of  Thaletas ;  and  hu  association  with  Lv- 
curgus  is  explained.  It  is  not  worth  while  &» 
discnss  the  stateoient  of  Jerome  (dnm.  a.  a.  I2Si^ 
B.  c.  750),  who  says  that  Thales  Afi/4etu*  ( f»»v 
bably  meaning  Thales  of  Crete,  for  the  phiJiwo- 
pher^s  1^  is  well  known)  lived  in  tbe  reign  of 
Romulus.  Perteps  this  may  only  be  another  forr- 
of  the  tradition  which  naide  lum  oosUenptHaiy 
with  Lycurgus. 

The  strictly  historical  evIdlMBe  rf*Rpoct:n?  tl.  " 
date  of  Thaletas  is  contaiatd  fa  tiiree 
Krst,  tiw  statotieat  of  Gfaasat^  mmutikm 
authorities  on  the  subject,  that  he  was  later  than 
Azchilodiat.  (PkL  d*  Mm.  10,  p.  1134,  d.  e) 
Btutadly,  tte  fiKk  ntaidtd  fay  Panaanias  (i  K 
§4),  that  Polymnestns  composed  rersea  ia  his 
praise  for  the  Lacedaemonians,  whence  it  is  rr 
teble  ttet  he  was  an  elder  contemp<»nry  of  Polyu- 
nestus,  and  AmilM  alder  than  Alcnuun,  try  whosa 
Polymnestus  was  mentioned.  (Pint.  Jr  Afus,  5. 
p.  1  i  33,  a.)   Thirdly,  in  his  accouut  of  tbe  secoiaJ 
school  or  system  (Kordirraint)  of  music  at  8|Hrt^ 
PI u torch  tells  us       Afus.  9.  p.  11 34,  c)  that  th^ 
first  system  was  established  by  Terpander;  bat  of 
dia  tteond  A*  fbllowfaig  had  tte  beat  driai  to  te 
considered  as  the  leaders  (juoAiflrra  aiTiay  (xowtwr 
rry*fi6yts  y*v4<r^y,  Thalotas,  XenodaainSa  Xaa^ 
critus,  Polymnestns,  tad  Sandaa;  aad  Aat  to 
iliein  was  ascribed  the  origin  of  the  Gjfwtmopaedia 
in  Lacedaemon,  of  tte  AfodmneiB  in  Arcadia,  aod 
of  tte  EndymtUtm  fa  Aifsai   Tint  teportaat  tt*- 
timony  is  very  probably  derived  from  the  work  of 
Ohmcns.    Lastly.  Plutarch  {df  Afus.  10,  p.  11.14. 
e.)  mentions  a  vague  tradition,  which  is  on  the  tai^ 
of  it  improbable,  and  which  is  quite  unworthy  to 
he  placed  by  the  side  of  the  other  three,  that  Tha- 
letas derived  the  rhythm  called  Maron  and  ta« 
Cretie  rhythm  froai  tte  nrasic  of  tne  Phrygte 
flute-player  Olympns  {^k  ^ip  rijs  'O.Vi'uxou  at 
atws  &a\'tiTaif  ^aahf  «l{c<pydi<r0w  rovra*  the  ooo- 
text  diaapa  tiaM  FtatBNh  fan  dtanto  fat  firidi^ 

Olaucus,  and  sets  up  nc^ainst  him  the  tttdllintaf 
other  writen,  we  know  not  whoa). 
Ifaw,  frara  thtta  totlliaiiaiis  w  aMa  d» 

results  that  Thaletas  was  younger  than  Archili>- 
chus  and  Terpaadai^  tet  okler  than  Polymnestas 
and  Alenaa,  dat  te  wat  tte  first  of  the  poeta  <f 
the  second  Spartan  school  of  arasic,  by  whose  te 
6uence  the  great  Dorian  festivals  which  teve  been 
mentioned  were  either  estaUishsd,  or,  what  b  the 
Btre  proteble  meaning, 
ranged  in  respect  of  tte 
formed  at  them. 

These  conditions  woold  aH  te  satisfied  by  sap- 
posin?  that  Thaletas  bepnn  to  flnnriih  early  in  the 
seventh  century  b.  c,  provided  ttet  we  aco^  tfa 
argaoMBl  far  an  aaraar  dato  af  Teipaad«  Asa 

that  iicnnlly  aligned  to  him  fTRRPANniR].  T-v 
escape  from  the  difficulty  as  Clinton  does  {P.  H. 
vtL  i  %  «i        \is  naduag  TaipHBdir  Irtr  ifaa 
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Thn!eta«,  is  aUf>c!ct}ier  inadminRiWe  ;  for,  if  vre 
reject  Plutarch's  account  of  the  two  musical  Khoolt 
at  Sparta,  the  /irri  foonded  by  Terpmder,  nd  the 
second  by  Thaletas,  the  wholfi  matter  ia  thrown 
iato  hopeleM  confaiion.  Such  a  mistake,  made  by 
■o  •mSiMBt  ft  dnonobgor,  Araogli  Mowing  im- 
plicitly Eusibiui  and  the  Parian  marble,  is  nn 
ezoeUent  example  of  the  danger  of  trusting  to  the 
podtive  itatamatt of  llM  dmmographewtB tff^ 
•ition  to  a  connected  chain  of  inference  from  more 
detailed  testimonies.   On  the  other  hand,  MoUer, 
while  Minting  out  Clinton^  error,  appe«t  to  «  to 
pilaee  Thaletas  much  too  low,  in  cnn-pqTirncp  of 
accepting  the  tradition  recorded  by  Plutarch  re- 
specting Olympus,  whom  also  he  plaee*  kMr  ttftli 
Terpander  (//«/.  LiL  vol.  i.  pp.  158,  159).  The 
fact  is  that  we  have  no  sufficient  data  for  the  time 
of  Olympus ;  and  even  if  we  had,  the  tnditiao 
teeeraed  by  Plntuch  it  nraeh  too  doubtful  to  be 
act  up  against  the  evidence  derived  from  the 
relation*  of  Thaletas  to  Archilochus  and  Alcman. 
When  mnflr  saya  that  GBaMl  **  does  not  allow 
sufficient  '.v<  iirht  to  the  far  more  artificijil  character 
of  the  music  and  rhythms  of  Thaletas  "  (I  e.  than 
ihoM  «>rTerpander),  he  seeme  to  hnply  that  a  long 
time  must  necessarily  have  intervened  between 
tb«  two.   Not  only  ia  there  no  ground  for  this 
idea,  bat  it  is  oppoaed  to  ndogy.  Tbai*  b  no 
graond  for  it ;  for  it  is  clear  from  all  accounts  that 
the  second  system  of  music  was  not  gradually  de- 
veloped out  of  the  first,  by  sacoessire  improtementa, 
hat  was  formed  by  the  addition  of  new  elemonts 
derived  from  other  quarters,  of  which  the  first  and 
chief  were  those  introduced  by  Thaletas  firan  Crete. 
It  ia  alio  oppoaed  to  analogy,  which  toacheana  that 
the  period  of  most  rapid  improvement  in  any  art 
is  that  in  which  it  is  first  brought  under  the  do- 
niokm  of  deftidto  lafwa,  by  some  gtMl  gndaa, 

w  linso  first  ofTnrts  are  the  signal  for  the  appearance 
of  a  host  of  rivals,  imitators,  and  pupils.  More* 
orer,  if  diere  be  any  truA  in  the  tradition,  it  wald 
seem  probable  that  Terpander  and  Thaletas  were 
led  to  SpArta  by  very  similar  causes  at  no  veiy 
distant  period  ;  and  it  nana  BMiat  inpnibabla  tint, 
titer  music  had  attained  the  depn^e  of  develope- 
nient  to  which  Terpander  brought  it  at  Sparta,  the 
important  additional  elements,  wWA  aodMed  in 
the  Cretan  system,  should  not  have  haott  intro- 
duced for  a  period  of  forty  years,  whidl  la  the 
interval  placed  by  Muller  between  Terpander  and 
Thi^etas.  Midler's  mode  of  computing  backwards 
the  date  of  Thaletas  from  that  of  Sac.idas  (a  c. 
590)  is  altogether  arbitrary  ;  but  if  such  a  method 
bo  aDowaUo  it  all,  aonly  thirty  years  is  far  too 
short  a  time  to  assign  as  the  period  during  which 
the  second  school  of  Spartan  music  chiefly  tlou- 
fished.  On  <ho  ifMe,  deddadly  as  Clinton  is 
wrong  as  to  Terpander,  he  is  probably  near  the 
nark  in  fixing  the  period  of  Thaletas  at  B.  c  690 
<^60  ;  though  it  might  ht  better  to  my  ^t  he 
teems  to  have /lourished  about  n.  c.  fuO  or  b'60, 
and  how  mnch  before  or  after  those  dates  cannot 
be  determined.  It  appeait  Mt  tufflto^y  fttt  he 
was  already  distinguished  ill  Cnta^  wirfJt  THJiB* 
der  flourished  at  Sparta. 

•  The  improvement  effected  in  mnaic  \ff  Thaletot 
appears  to  have  oon^ted  in  Ae  introduction  into 
Sparta  of  that  species  of  music  and  poetry  which 
was  associated  with  the  religious  rites  of  his  native 
emintry ;  in  which  the  cahn  and  solena  wtnhipof 
'AptBeftotoHedaide  by  iMe  with  the  vtie  aid- 
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mated  songs  and  dances  of  the  Curetes,  which 
resembled  the  Phrygian  worship  of  tiie  Magnft 
Mater  (MBUer,  p.  160).  His  chief  compositions 
were  paetau  and  A^pon^eaies,  which  belonged  re- 
spectively to  these  two  kinds  of  worship.  In  con- 
nection with  the  paean  he  introduced  the  rhythm 
of  the  Cretic  foot,  with  its  resolutions  in  the 
Paefms  ;  and  the  Pyrrhic  dance,  with  its  several 
nritlloM  of  fhjthm,  is  also  ascribed  to  him.  He 
seems  to  have  used  both  the  \pm  aad  the  fl«le> 
(See  Muller,  pp.  160, 161.) 

Phtanh  end  other  vimie  ipoak  of  bun  as  a 
lyric  poetj  and  Suir^as  mentions,  as  his  works, 
niKtl  and  vonifurra  rwa  itu^utdf  and  it  is  pretty 
ecft^n  Aal  Aeftmioel  ooBipotitioBtof  hitagoaiHl 

school  wore  often  combined  with  suitable  original 
poems,  thoitth  sometimes,  as  we  are  ezpresdy  told 
of  many  or  Ae  wtote  of  Terpander,  they  were 
adapted  to  the  verses  of  Homer  and  others  of  tho 
older  poets.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  have  now  no 
remains  of  the  poetry  of  Thaletas.  (Fabric.  BUL 
Graee.  vol.  L  pp.  295—297  J  Milller,  Hist,  cf  tk$ 
Lit.  of  Anc.  Creccf^  vol.  i.  pp.  159 — 161  ;  Ulrici, 
Gesch.  d.  HeUen.  Dichlkumt,  vol.  ii.  pp.  212,  foil., 
a  very  valuable  account  of  Thaletas  ;  Bernhardy, 
Gesckichte  der  Gruick.  LiLlvLuff,  367,  270,  voL 
il  pp.  420, 421 , 427. )  [P.  S.J 

TBtALBS  (teA^t)  of  Sicyon,  ft  pafartar  who 
is  mentioned  with  the  epithet  ^»7aAoi^ui}f  by 
Diogenes  Laertius  (l  38),  on  the  author  of  De- 
memt  Maguta.  In  tiie  mne  pessi^  Diegonea 

spraks  of  another  Thales,  as  mentioned  in  tho 
work  of  Duris  on  jpaintiqg ;  and  it  may  be  pre- 
somed,  therefore,  vut  lM»  Thalae  was  a  pdnler ; 
but  whether  the  two  were  diflfercnt  por>oiis,  or  tho 
same  person  differently  m«ationed  by  Demetnuo 
and  by  Duris,  cannot  be  determined. 

A  curious  passage  respecting  an  artiat  of  fhit 
name  has  been  discovered  by  Osann,  in  an  oration 
of  Theodorus  llyrLaconus,  published  in  Bois- 
ttnadc's  A  tircilota  Graeea^  vol.  i.  p.  1 56  :  — "EA- 
Kijrrs  ♦eiSfov  0aXr}w  t«  koI  'AirfAA^i',  rhv  ^iv 
KiBo^oitcfiSf  t6»  8*  ai  vXoirrtirqs,  'AvcAA^v  Sk  yoa- 
^leff  Imm  «d  Tstr  inwTBw  x«»*ye  iMfm^m, 
It  is  certainly  remarkable  to  find  a  statuary,  other- 
wise unknown  (or,  if  he  be  tht  same  person  as 
the  pftiBle0|  Htlie  htMip  Atn  udcftewn),  phMtd  by 

a  lato  Ryzantinr  writer  on  a  level  with  Pheidias 
and  Apeiles.  There  is  probably  some  error ;  but 
whether  it  vstto  with  die  antiior  or  tnmieriber, 

and  what  is  its  correction,  we  have  not  the  means 
of  deciding.  Perhaps  Osann  may  have  dincussed 
the  question,  hot  we  have  no  opportunity  of  refer- 
ring to  his  paper  in  the  Kunstblaii^  which  we  men- 
tion on  the  authority  of  Raoul-Rochettv,  who  only 
observes  that  "  the  difficulty  is  n  serious,  as  there 
were  many  artists  who  practised  at  the  same  time 
statuary  and  painting,"  as  if  that  were  the  diffi- 
culty !  (Osami,  KumiU.atty  1832,  No. 74 ;  Kochettc, 
Uttn  a  Af.  ScJiom,  p.  415,  2d  od.)       [P.  &] 

THALE'TAS.  [Tiialbs.] 

THAi.E'TIO  or  THAL.A'TIO,  C.  J  U  N  I  US, 
ft  fteedaaa  of  Mamtwau,  it  mentioned  oo  n  ex- 

tool  inscription  as  Flaturahm  s  8miU»ABIA> 
•iva,  that  is,  a  maker  of  small  hf«a>e  flgvtes. 
(Chnter,  p.  doBCSffiiL  9 1  Muatoii,  7W  voL  ii. 
p.  cmlxi.  4  ;  B.  Boehotlab  leMrs  d  Af.  Sc^om,  p. 
414,  2d  ed.)  [P.  &] 

THALIA.  [Thalria.) 

THALLO  (ea\Ai(),  one  of  the  Attic  Hone, 
who  waa  bdiared  to  grant  pEo^tiitj  to  die  jvmg 
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■boots  of  plants,  and  was  also  inroked  in  the  po- 
litical oiitli  whi.  li  t'ni-  ritir^ns  of  Athens  had  to 
take,    (i'uus,  ix.  iio.  ^  1  ;   I'oUux,  Onom,  Tiii. 

106.)  [L.a) 

THALLTJS  (&aXK6f),  of  Miletus,  an  epipram- 
nuUicpoet,  five  of  whose  epignuns  are  preserved  in 
tiM  Greek  Anthology.  Of  these  tlw  ifil  b  in 
bonour  of  th^  )urt!i(liy  "f  a  Roman  emperor,  or 
one  of  the  imperial  £unily  (Kcuaap),  oa  which 
aseomt  Botfinni  sopiiesea  the  poet  to  %•  tlw  mam 
person  who  is  mentioned  in  an  extant  inscription 
as  a  freedmao  of  Oennaiuctts  {Mem.  de  VAcad. 
dm  Imer,  toL  iii.  891 ).  Tha  imhbo  is  given  in 
VHlous  forms  in  the  titlt-A  to  the  epignuns  ;  the 
first  is  inscribed  simply  BiWov,  the  second  and 
ftmrth  9aKa9  HtXTfolov^  the  fifth  OoAAoS  HiAi^criov, 
and  the  third  SvriKdov,  which  is  perhaps  a  eor* 
niption  nf  &utWov.  The  form  &a\ov  may  be 
cxpluitu'd  by  considering  &aX\6t  and  6aAi7f  as 
mere  variations  of  tha  MBoe  word,  as  in  many 
similar  double  forms ;  or  perhaps  it  may  have 
orison  from  a  confusion  lictween  the  poet  and  the 
celebrated  phflosopher,  Thales  of  Miletns ;  but 
there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  supposing  that  the 
two  epigrams  are  to  be  ascribed  to  tlM  philosopher. 
The  MBM  9tMdt  oeom  fai  AtlMiilia  iamripmuL 

(Piipe,  nT>r(rrhnch  d.  Griech.  Eigennanwn  ;  Bninck, 
Amai.  ToL  ii.  p.  164  ;  Jaoobs»  Amlk.  Oraec  toL  iu 
p.  150«toLsm.  p.956;  FUxibBMOraMiTaLiT. 
p.  Iffi.)  [P.  S.] 

THALLUS,  P.  CORNE'LIUS,  son  of  an 
architect  of  the  same  name,  is  designated  Mag. 
Qinir<^  i.  9.  Magiiter  QuimqueimaJiSy  on  a  Latin 
inscription.  Hence  the  &ther,  and  perhaps  the 
son  too,  must  be  added  to  the  lists  of  ancient 
artists.  (Gruter,  p.  xcix.  9  ;  firacci,  Mmor.  t/e* 
/«0isor.  vol.  ii.  p.  265 ;  &  fiMhatta^  Lfttn  h  M. 
Sdutrn,  p.  415,  2d  ed.)  [P.  &J 

TH  ALNA  or  .TALNAMUVBVTIU&  1. 
T.  JuvKNTius  Thalna.  pnetor  b.  c.  1.94.  lie 
is,  perhaps,  the  Mune  as  tha  T.  JuTentios  who  was 
Mat,  wiUi  tva  attar  nswHiiMlwiiia,  ia  lua  173, 
to  purchase  com  in  Apulia  and  Calabna,  for  the  nse 
of  tha  armj  and  fleet  in  the  war  against  Perseus. 
(Uv.  xadv.  4S,  48,  zliL  37.) 

2.  L.  JuVK>fTIU8  ThaLXa,  soni'd  in  Spain  in 

B.  c.  185,  as  legatus  to  tha  pcaatoc  Calpiunias  Piao^ 
(Lin  zxnx  81,  38.) 

3.  M'.  JovKNTii  s  Ii.  K.  T.  It  Tbalna,  son 
of  No.  2,  was  tribune  of  the  picbs  B.  r.  170,  when, 
in  conjunction  with  his  colleague  Cu.  Aubdius,  he 
aoevs^  the  praetor  C.  Lucreuus,  on  aceooataf  his 
tyrannical  and  oppressive  conduct  in  Greece.  lie 
was  praetor  in  &  c.  167,  and  obtained  the  juris- 
diatio  inter  peregrinos ;  and  in  this  year  he  pro* 
posed  to  the  poopli*,  without  previouBly  consnltinjj 
the  senate,  that  war  should  be  declared  against  the 
Rhodiana,  in  Iwpaa  of  iMbb^  tha  coBmand 
himsr-lf.  His  proposition  was  vehemently  oppo»ed 
bv  the  tribunes  M.  Antooius  and  M.  Poraponias. 
He  was  eensal  in  b.  a  168,  witt  TL  Bauijiiylus 
Gracchus,  and  carried  on  war  against  the  CoP'.ic'ins, 
whom  he  subdued.  The  senate  in  consequence 
Totad  him  tha  fcanov  of  a  thanksgiving ;  and  ha 
was  so  overcome  with  joy  at  the  inteUipmoe,  which 
he  received  as  he  was  ofTering  a  sacrifice,  that  he 
dropt  down  dead  on  the  spot.  (Lir.  xliiL  8,  xlv. 
28,  21 1  JhtA  Cupitol.  t  Ohaiq.  7S|  lltqtaa  IV 

*  Thakta^  which  occurs  m  the  Ca^toline  Fasti, 
Ii  tto  aamct  Ank 


THAIfATO& 

rent,  //eoaitiiij  VtL  Uku  il.  18.  |  S  ;  Piiib  A  A'. 

vii.  53.) 

4.  (JcvB.vTius)  Thalna,  one  of  the  judkes 
at  the  trial  of  Clodius,  in  b.  c.  61,  waa  hcibad  l^- 
the  latter.    (Cic.      ^/f.  i.  16.  §  6.) 

5.  (JuvKNTiua)  TuALNA,  who  appeara  to  ba 
a  different  peiwm  frsn  No.  4,  Ii  amtfamed  by 
Cicero  in  his  correspondence  in  B.  c  4  5,  and 

in  B.  c.  44.   (Cic  odAtLviL^xru  6.) 

THAliPIUS  (ttterar),  a  aoo  af  Safytaa,  »d 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Epeians  in  the  Tr  >  i 
war.  (Horn.      iL  620 ;  Paus.  r.  8.  |  4.)  £L. 

THA'MTRIB  «  ndwt  lindaa 

bard,  was  a  son  of  Philamnon  and  the  sjmph 
Argiope.  He  went  so  far  in  lus  eonceit  as 
think  that  he  could  surpass  tlia  Moses  in  song  • 
in  consequence  of  iriueh  1m  was  dcprivad  of  bis 
sight  and  of  the  power  of  unging.  (Horn.  //.  ii. 
595,  &c. ;  ApoUod.  L  3.  §  3 ;  Paus.  ir.  3^  §  4, 
z.  7.  §  2 ;  Eurip.  AAcs.  925.)  He  wa.s  represented 

with  a  hnkaa  Ijn  ia  hda  hnd.  (Paus.  iz.  381. 
§2.)  [L-S,] 
THAIITRUS  or  THAIfTRAS  (€^»yoi, 

©a^iVai),  artists.  1.  A  gem-engraver,  two  of 
whose  works  are  extant,  one  of  which  is  a  fine 
camea^  in  tiia  antiqae  style,  laiwassiiling  am  infiBt 

seated,  a  subject  which,  from  the  numerous  ref>eti- 
tions  of  it  on  ancient  ynna,  is  thoimht  bj  R.  Ro- 

art  (Stosch,  pi.  Ixiz. ;  Bracci,  vol.  ii.  pL 
Caylus,  Rtcmily  pL  xlv.  n.  2  ;  Eckhel,  I*ierr.  grm. 
de  FioMM,  pL  zzz. ;  R.  Rochette,  Lettre  d  M, 
Schom,  p.  156.) 

2.  L.  Maelius,  L.  L„  designated  I'lv^-j/Air.-sK, 
that  is,  a  maker  of  vases,  on  an  extant  Latm  in- 
scription. (Gruter,  p.  dcxliii.;  B.  Baehatla^  £«flhs 
a  Af.  Srhom^  p.  415,  2d  ed.) 

A  discussion  has  been  raised  renectii^  the  true 
form  of  this  name.  Kohler  (JBaMha^  f.  18) 
blame.s  Visconti  for  calling  the  crm-enpraver  T^a- 
myruM  instead  of  Tkamgnu,  Of  course  OAMTPOT, 
m  tha  gaaas,  might  to  takaa  aa  lAm  gorftiva  ef 
either;  but  Stosch  and  R  Rachi  tto  i^.-iiiJe  in 
&Tour  of  nuuHjfnu  on  the  evidence  of  the  ia- 
scriptioau  Tha  tniA,  howafftr,  aeana  to  he  that 
Thamyrus  is  merely  the  Latin  form  of  On^rf|Wii, 
which  is  the  genuine  Greek,  and  whkh  is  only  a 
variation  Wifivpis.  (Pitpe,  WdiierUKk  d.  GrwtL 
Eigemumen.)  [P.  &] 

THA'NATOS  (Orfwoj),  Utin  3/ors,  a 
sonification  of  Death.  In  the  lloraeric  poeias 
Death  does  not  appear  as  a  distinct  divinity,  thosfh 
he  is  describfd  as  the  brother  of  Sleep,  tojpthcr 
with  whom  he  carries  the  body  of  Sarpedoo  from  the 
field  of  battle  to  the  country  of  the  LyelaMk  {A 


xvi.  672,  xiv.  231.)    In  Ilesiod  (T!u-np.  211.  A 
756)  he  is  a  son  of  Night  and  a  brother  of  Ktx 
'  Slaap,  and  Dsalh  aad  Oaap  larfda  ii  tha 


lower  world.  (Comp.  Virjj.  A  en.  vi.  277.)  I  i 
the  Aiccstis  of  £uripidaS|  wiiere  I>Bath  eooios  apea 
tha  alaga,  ha  appean  aa  an  MMtaM  priaal  «r  Badaa 

in  a  dark  robe  and  with  the  sacrificial  swocd,  with 
which  lie  cuts  off  a  lock  of  a  dying  poton,  sod 
davotaa  it  to  tha  lower  vorld.  {Aleat,  75«  843, 
845.)  On  tha  whole,  later  poets  describe  Death 
as  a  sad  or  terrific  being  (Horat.  Gtrm.  i.  4.  1.1, 
Sat.  ii.  1.  58),  but  the  Ust  artisU  of  the  Greeks, 
avoiding  any  thing  that  might  be  displessiag. 
abandoned  the  ideas  suggested  to  them  by  the 
poets,  and  represented  Death  under  a  more  pleia' 
lataipaci  0& tht ahait ol  GSffitfai^ m 


» 
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repreientcd  with  two  boys,  one  black  and  the  other 
wnito  (Pauft.  V.  18.  §  1),  and  at  Sparta  there  were 
jitatnes  of  both  Death  and  Sl<'<'p.  (iiu  18.  §  1.) 
liotb  were  nnudlT  represented  a*  alumbering 
yontha,  or  m  fmn  with  torchet  tamed  npaide 
down.  Thnc  are  tracps  of  Bacrifieat  having  been 
otiexed  to  Death  (IServ.  ad  Am.  id,  197 ;  StaL 
71i&.lT.Ai8;LHn,^eeO;PUIotlr.  V9i,AfmlL 
V.  4),  but  no  temples  nn-  nu-nlioncd  aTiywhoro. 
Caorn.  the  excellent  Treatiae  of  LeHina,  H'ie  die 
AUm  dm  Ihd  gtbUdd.  [L.  &] 

THARYP8  or  THATIYPAS,  (ea^,  Oapi'- 
vasX  ^iog  of  the  Moloeaiaiia,  is  BMntioDed  bj 
Thncydidet  (iL  80)  as  »  miiMr  in  b.  a  439.  Ha 
was  the  father  of  AtciTAS  I.,  and  is  said  to  have 
l>een  the  first  to  introduce  Hellenic  civilixation 
nmnng  hit  sabjects.  (Pau*.  i.  11  ;  Plut.Pjrrrl.  1.) 
I'lutarch  (/.  c.)  calU  him  Tbarrhytaa.     (E.  E.] 

Til  ASUS  (0d<roi),  a  son  of  Poseidon,  or  Cilir 
or  Agenor,  was  one  of  those  who  s«t  out  from 
PhoMicia  in  Aeaidi  of  Earopa,  and  thns  fotm^ 
the  town  of  Thasos.  (Herod,  ii.  44,  tL  47  ;  Pans. 
T.  26. 1  7  ;  ApoUod.  iii.  1.  §  1.)  [L.  S.] 

THAU'MACl/8  (embfuum),  tlie  frtkar  of 
PoAs,  from  wJifim  the  town  of  Thaumacia  in  Mag- 
neaia  was  believed  to  have  received  its  Dame. 
(Steph.  Bjrt.  «.«.  •wyiaak;  eamparo  Han.  it, 
ii.  71<;.)  [L.  S.] 

TUAUMAS  (eo^),  a  son  of  Poatus  and 
Oa^  «Bd  by  the  OeeniMa  Shdn,  tlM  frdur  of 
Ilia  aMl  the  Harpies.  (Hes.  Tieog.  237,  265,  Ac. ; 
Callim.  fffrntt,  ta  Dtl,  67 :  Ov.  M«L  iv.  479,  xiv. 
845.)  There  is  also  mention  of  a  Centaur  Thaa- 
mas.    (Ov.  Afet.  xil  304.)  [L.  S.] 

THEAETETUS  {&t<unrro%),  a  Rhodian,  who 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  party  in  his  native 
city  fiivoaraUt  U  IIm  Roman  cause.  H«  to  fint 
mentioned  as  accompanying  Philophron  on  an  om- 
bassy  to  the  ten  Koman  deputies,  who  after  the 
aefart  «r  Aaliodraa  Mtikd  the  aiBun  of  Ada, 
a  r.  ]no.  (I'olyb.  xxiii.  X)  During  the  wv be- 
tween the  Komaos  and  Peneos,  his  nante  to  ^rin 
TvpaMooiy  MNonM  wiu  vimk  oi  K^iuiepmn : 
tlifir  cfTorts  to  oppose  all  cnncossions  to  the  Maco- 
donian  king  and  hk  partisansi  have  been  aUeadj 
rriatod.  [pRiLOPBBtni.]  Hnoa  wImb  tiM  defal 
of  Perseus  gave  the  decided  preponderance  to  the 
Koman  party,  the  Rhodians  hjutened  to  appoint 
Tbeaetetus  their  admiral,  an  office  of  the  highest 
ntok  m  Ant  Mval  republic,  and  at  the  same  time 
■ent  him  as  their  amKnssndor  to  Romp,  to  iiit'Tcede 
in  favour  of  his  nj^ve  city.  But  tlte  advanced 
«f  titoir  <ayirty  frustrated  their  intentions : 
Theaetetua,  who  was  above  80  years  old,  dying  at 
liome  before  the  senate  had  come  to  a  decision 
flOMsniM  bto  •sntoyMk  (Polyb.  zzvii.  11, 
xxviii.  2^  I4,zxix.  5,  XXX.  5,  19.)    [E.  H.  R] 

THEAETE'TUS  resolrivrosk  litecarr.  1.  A 
Pythagorean  philosopW*  WgfalltW  tot  lha 
Locrians.  (lamhlich.  Vit.  Fifth,  30;  ¥MakBSU. 
Grate,  vol.  L  p.  876,  toL  ii.  ».  d&) 

%  An  Adtodn,  Hm  m  af  Bnplmiiiw  of 
Suninm,  is  introduced  as  one  of  the  spcakiTs  in 
Plato*s  Tktattetns  and  Sopiisies,  in  which  dialogues 
he  is  spoken  of  as  a  noUe,  courageous,  and  well- 
di«posed  youth ;  in  person  aomewbist  like  Soentes; 
and  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  especially 
in  the  study  of  geometry.  (Plat.  TkeaeL  pp.  143, 
144,  et  alib.;  ^^Mkut  passim  ;  PoUL  pp.  257,  258, 
p.  *2';n,  a.)  Di^pcnps  Lrufrtius  (ii.  '2'')  mentions 
ium  as  an  example  of  the  happy  e&cta  of  the 
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teaching  of  Socrates.  Eusebius  {Ckron.)  places 
Tbeaetetus  the  mathematician**  at  01  85,  b.  0. 
440,  a  date  which  can  only  be  accepted  as  referring, 
not  to  the  time  when  he  r^ly  tioun&hed,  but  when, 
as  a  mere  youth,  he  became  the  disciple  of  Socratetb 
(Comp.  Fabric.  TiiU.  Graec  vol.  iii.  p.  78,  note.) 

3.  A  poet  of  the  Greek  Anthokoy,  whom  wa 
only  know  witb  oertidn^  that  ba  ttv«d  «l  «r  aftrr 
tlie  time  of  the  Academic  philosopher  Crantor,  his 
epitaph  upon  wh(Mn  is  preserved  by  Diogenes 
La«rtina  (iv.  25).  Qntar  ANnUiad  nbovtOL  116, 
n.  c.  316.  Six  epigrams  of  his  arc  contained  in 
the  Greek  Antbology  (Brunck,  Jao/.  voL  ii.  p.  251, 
▼oL  in.  p.  181,  XestjM.  B.  18As  Jacoba,  ^MlL  AvMfe 
voL  ii.  p.  227,  voL  siB.  M7t  lUria  BU.  Ormo. 
voL  iv.  p.  496.) 

4.  Scholasticus,  an  epigrammatist  of  the  time  of 
Justinian,  as  is  clearly  piofad  by  tba  rdisrences  in 
his  epigrams  to  Donininus.  who  was  prefect  of  the 
city  under  Justin  I.  (Ep.  o),  and  to  Julianus  An- 
tecessor  (JS^  6).  Reiske  oonfomdtd  bba  with  the 
former  epigrammatist  of  the  same  name  (No.  2). 
The  Medicean  library  contains  a  MS.  tract  rtpl 
kiTutAf  impdrm^  mdet  tba  aaoM  of  Theaetafa 
Scholasticus  (Bandini,  QUaL  vol.  ii.  p.  3G8) ;  and 
Suidas  (s.  V,  OMiy  vfhs  rhr  AUyuvof)  mentions  A 
worit  m  Prorertw  (wtpl  vofmyuAr)  by  ft  mnain 
Theaetetos.  (Brunck,  AnaL  vol.  ii.  p.  514;  Jacobs 
Amik  Orme,  toL  iii  p.2U,  toL  ziiLfu  957 ;  Fabric 
SOL  Grmc  rA,  ir.  p.  4M.)  [P.  S.] 

THEA'GENES  (eevy^rqt),  bistorioO.  1.  Ty- 
rant of  Megara.  He  obtained  his  power  probably 
about  B,  c.  630,  having  espoused  the  part  of  the 
commonalty  against  the  nobles.  Ha  to  said  ta  bsft 
gained  their  confidence  by  violent  aggressions  OB 
the  wealthy  proprietors,  whose  cattle  he  destroyed 
in  their  pastures.  (Arist.  Pol,  v.  4.  5,  RkeU  i.  3, 
7.)  Mr.  Maiden  (Hi$L  of  Rome,  p.  133,  Library 
of  Usaivl  Knowledge,**)  supposes  that  these  weie 
pttUto  tonda.  By  UMia  oatngaa,  and  other  dentfk 
gogic  arts,  he  gained  the  enthusiastic  att-ichment 
of  the  commonalty,  and  by  a  vote  of  the  peopto 
dbtoiaad  •  body  of  guards,  by  whoia  aid  ba  over- 
threw the  oliu'arcliy,  and  made  himself  tyranL  He 
wai»  bowever,  driven  out  before  his  death,  lie 
ftvit  bto  daughter  in  nairtoga  to  Cyton.  [Ctlok.] 
Pausanias  (i.  40.  §  1,  i.  41.  §  2)  mentions  some 
public  works  which  he  erected  in  Megara.  Like 
most  of  the  other  tyrants,  he,  doubtless,  found  it 
expedient  to  faster  industry  and  the  arts,  fiat 
from  the  picture  which  some  time  after  Theopnis 
gives  of  the  state  of  the  country,  it  does  not  M-ein 
that  the  people  generally  ware  permanently  bene- 
fited by  the  reign  of  Theagenes.  (Thirlwall,  lliMt. 
of  Greece^  ToL  i.  p.  428  ;  Grote,  tiUL  of  Gneet, 
voL  iiL  pb  59.) 

2.  A  Thasian.the  son  of  Timosthenes.  renoWBtd 
for  his  extraordinary  strengtb  and  swiftness.  At 
the  age  of  nine  years  ba  was  said  to  bnva  mnrtod 
home  a  brazen  statue  of  a  god  from  the  agora.  As 
be  grew  up  ba  became  dislingnished  in  every  spe- 
etot  «r  lAMto  flaalaat,aad  flpOBad  awMnos  vto- 
tories  at  the  Olympini,  P^tbton,  Nemean,  and 
IsthmiaB  games.  Altogetber  be  was  said  to  have 
won  1800  crowns.  (Pans.  vi.  1 1.  §  2,  &c. ;  Pint 
R«ip»  gtnmL  Prmeipl,  pi  811.)  He  gained  ona 
victory  at  Olj-mpia  in  the  75th  Olympiad,  a  c. 
4iiU.  (PauskvL  ti.  §  .'}.)  The  popular  story  among 
the  Thasians  was,  that  Hercules  was  his  father. 
A  curious  story  is  told  by  Pausanias  fvi.  1 1.  4;  t>, 
Ac)  about  a  sUUuo  of  Tbeagenin,  which  a  man* 
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•who  had  n  spite  ntrninst  him,  Bcoui^ed  by  way  of 
revenge,  till  oue  ni^ht  it  fell  upon,  and  killed  him ; 
vpon  which  IIm  slatoe  was  thrown  into  dM  ma, 
]t!it  \vn«t  v«'ry  ftirti:nately  fished  up  again  by  some 
liahenuen,  for  barreoDeM  had  come  upon  the  coon- 
tqr,  nd  tiw  DdpUe  «Mb  M  dadmd  llMk  H 
traold  not  be  removed  till  they  restored  Theagenes, 
FlMMuiias  BMotiona  having  Mm  nuuoj  •tatiae*  of 
both  Hi*  OfMkt  Mi  ^  Bm^** 


nans.  (vi.  1 1.  §  9  ) 

3.  General  of  the  Theban  force*  at  the  battle  of 
Chaeroneia  (u.c.  3H8).  Deinarckaa  {mDm.  §  75) 
bmnda  him  as  a  traitor,  but  acoofdilf  lO  PteHMk 
(Atcjc.  12),  he  fell  in  the  Ijottle. 

4.  An  Athenian,  a  contemporary  of  the  phi- 
losopher Mariimi.  H»  WM  dbtinguished  for  his 
liberality  and  his  enormous  wealth,  which  he  em- 

Sloyed  in  helping  needy  persons  and  restoring 
ecayed  towna.  The  philosophers  and  literary  men 
of  his  day  f  ii:iu!  in  him  a  munificent,  tboogh  rather 
imperious  patron.  (Suid.  s.  v,  Bccry. ;  Damaac  ap. 
pint.  p.  846,  «.  «d.  Bekker.)         fC  P.  H.3 

THEATlKNES  (©faycVTjO,  litrran-.  1.  A  na- 
tiva  of  Hhanom,  who  wae  contemporary  with 
CWihym.  QPrtiMMn,  arfb.  Orme,  p.  105  ;  B— b. 
Praep.  Evamg.  z.  1 1 .)  He  was  one  of  the  earliest 
writers  on  Homer  and  his  works  (/.  e. ;  Said.  $,  v* 
etoy.  i  Fabr.  BUd.  Or.  L  pp.  525,  321 ). 
•  9.  An  historical  writer,  of  uusartam  date.  Ste- 
phanas of  Byzantium  firsqnently  qnotes  from  a 
work  of  his,  entitled  MomSot'ixd  (s.  «.  'AAtos, 
BcEaXo,  &«),  as  also  from  another  entitled  Kaputd 
(s.  V.  Katrra\ta).  It  is,  perhaps,  this  same  Thea- 
genes, who  wrote  a  work  on  Aegina,  quoted  by 
1'aetaes  {ad  Lyeopk.  176;  SchoL  Find.  Nmm,  VL 
21  ;  Clinton,  Fu^/i  ffrffm.  vol.  ii,  p.  3rtf»,  note  1). 

5.  A  Greek  gammarian,  a  native  of  Cnidua, 
wiw  WW  OM  of  the  iMMBMn  «r  H«odM  Attint 
in  criticism.  (PUImI,  PIL  Sofk  IS,  p.  243,  ed. 
Kayter.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

THSAQI8  (Btiynt).  1.  A  Pythagorean  phi- 
lawpher,  the  author  of  a  work  on  virtue  (tlf pi 
Aprrift),  from  which  Stobaeus  (Strm.  i.  67—69) 
haa  preserved  some  wctiacta.  Fahriems  (vd.  L 
pu  876)  identifies  him  with  the  Theages  bmo- 
tioned  by  lamblii'htis  (Pytk,  VU,  257).  Tkm  it 
no  evidence  to  di-cide  the  question. 

2.  The  son  of  Demodoeos,  is  introduced  by  Plato 
in  tba  diakgna  JAm^W  irinck  Ukm  its  name  from 
him.  [C.  P.  M.J 

THEANO  (e«w4).  1.  OMtf  thtSlMidM 
(Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  5.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Cissena,  the  wife  of  Antenor, 
•Bd  prieiKw  of  Alh—rtlHw.  (Hen.  A.  t.7«» 
vu  29R,  xi.  ;  Diet.  Cret  v.  R.)  She  was 
painted  by  Polygnotui  in  tho  Lesche  of  DelphL 
(ftmt.  X.  27.) 

3.  The  wife  of  Metapootin*  lung  of  Icsria. 
(Hygin.  FaL  186  ;  comp.  AaoLCS.)     [L.  8.] 

THEANO  (ecoft^).  1.  The  meet  cslebcated 
«f  tha  ftoude  philosophers  of  the  Pythagama 
school,  appears  to  have  been  the  wife  of  Pythaffora*. 
nnd  the  mother  by  him  of  Telauges,  Mneaorchus, 
Myia»«li  Ai||Mla;  iMlthe  accounts  respecting 
Jier  were  varinns.  Some  made  her  a  daughter  of 
Pythonax  uf  Crete,  others  of  Brontinua  of  Croton, 
while,  aoeoffdiag  to  «ih«i^  dw  wm  iha  wife  of 
Ilrnntinus.  and  tho  disciplr?  of  Pythagoras.  Her 
traditional  iiune  for  wisdom  and  virtue  was  of  the 
Mdsi^  Mid  MM  hlMMlillg  MjingS  W« 
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Clemens  Alerandrinus  {Strom.  \v.  p.  52*2). 
genes  also  inloruis  us  tiiat  ahe  left  some  writing 
but  he  does  not  mention  ihdt  tMn.  Studs* 
ascriWs  to  hex  yiro/ui^^To  ipi\6tro<pa   ml  ct»- 
^tyfutra  aol  mlmti  ri  5i'  iwp.    Hexnnd  iKtcr* 
esting  lottoM  ■»  alii  wjtbuA  «Bd«  Imt  mmm;  ad. 
though  it  ia  now  universally  admitted  that  xhtj- 
caonoi  be  gsatune,  Umj  are  valuable  remaina  e£  m 
pMiod  ff  WMidtaUa  aMiqulty.  They 
edited  in  the  Aldine  eoUection  of  Gr(^ek 
Venet  1499,  4to.;  then  in  the  similar 
Cujacins,  Anrel.  AUob.  1606,  (<il\  then  ia  Oalr'to 
O^ntfCH^  Mylhologiea,  pp.  84,  felL  Cantab.  167U 
Amst.  1688  ;  then,  fiir  more  accurately  in  VVo^T* 
Muikrum  Graecarum  FragmenUt,  pp.   Iti2,  ieii^ 
1739,  4to.;  and  ia  la  Gboad  OnBte 

Sorratis  et  Socrniicori/m^  PjithafH^rar  rt  I ' f/fJuMfrjr^ 
orutiu,  quae  j'erwUwr  EfiiUMne^  pp.  55,  tulL  Lut^ 
1815,  arobt  dMOiisA  text  is  ako  printed 
WielandV  admirable  translation  of  thf?  lettesi^ 
Leipi.  1791«  8vo.  Wieland^s  tianalation  ia  s^ 
priBtodat«lM«Bd«rONil'bw«lu  (Dios. 
viii.  42,  foil.;  Suid.  «.  r.;  Fabric.  BiU.  Grmm 

^%SiM  TOIllWMMItt^^     .^If  itu  Mim 

or  Thurinm,  also  a  Pythagorean,  the  wife  of  Ca- 
rystus  or  Croton  or  Brontinos ;  who  wrote  vrorka  on 
Pytlmgoras,  on  Virtne  addressed  to  HippodamoBS  of 
Thurium,  mpcuyiaeis  yiamtnlas^  and  4aa^ill)yMTs 
Uvdayopdwy.  It  is  pretty  clear,  however,  that 
this  is  only  another  account,  aoatewhat  nooce  con- 
fused, of  the  celebalid  HmM^  (OMifw  Akrib 
vol.  i.  p.  885.) 

3.  A  Locrian  lyric  poetess  of  this  name  ia  bmb* 
tioned  by  Soidas  (a  a.)  and  Enstathiaa  (arf  il  & 
p.  327.  10).  Ulrici  supposes  that  she  lived  in  tie 
hfth  oeatuty  {Guck,  d.  UtUmu  JMUhnwt^  voL  ii. 

^4r•).  ^  IP.  8.1 

THEA'RTDAS  (eeiyaM).  1.  A  citizen  of  Me- 
galopolisi  who  was  takia  pOMMMr  bj  QaeMSM^ 
whM  Iw  mufM  Hirt       ia  ae.  ftC  Bt 

united  with  liV^'iudridaa,  another  of  the  captires, 
in  persuading  the  cooqocror  to  ofisr 
tenaa  to  thdr  feUowHotkeas  wIm  had 
Messene,  to  which  Cleomenea  had  the : 
to  consent:  but  the  .Megalopolitans  refuaed  bis 
overtures  and  repulsed  Lyaaudridaa  and  I'hearidaa 
with  indignatioa  « tnilHi  tolWraoaMiy.  (Pl«k 
Cleonu  24.) 

2.  An  Achaean  who  was  sent  by  his  coantiT» 
men  as  ambassadar  to  R«at  It  &a  IML  fPri]^ 

xxxiL  17.)    In  II.  c.  147,  he  •was  atrain  placed  a! 
the  head  of  an  embassy  which  was  deaignrti  to 
aAiadtollw 


relius  Orestes,  but  h.ivin;^  on  his  way  to  Itiily  m?: 
with  the  RooMUi  deputy  Sex.  Jolias  Caesac,  whs 
was  appointod  to  iatestiaata  iIm  wAjitek,  ha  waa 
conipH-lled  to  liltoB  WW  Uto  to  Achaia.  (Id. 
xxxviiL2.)  [E.iLa] 

THEAHIDES  (OaopfSnO^  »  SyiaeaMa.  ssa  «f 
Hermocratea  and  bncher  of  Diem^iaa  ll»  «M«; 
tyrant  of  Symcti^o.  He  is  first  mentioned  in  B^Ck 
Z'JO,  when  he  was  appointed  by  I>K»yaias  to 
succeed  his  brothiT  InpoMa  la  IM  atoamaDd  of 
the  lleet.  The  next  year  he  cnmmapded  ar 
expedition  to  the  I»iparaean  ulanda,  where  he 
captond  toai  drfpa  bshagmy  to  tha  Khsfiaaa. 
Again  in  n.  r.  3RR  he  was  chn?cn  by  his  brother 
to  conduct  the  raagaihceut  proceesiea  which  Die- 
njdtaitHttolhtOlTBpic  MfriL  (OWlsia. 
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THEBE  (eifffrj).  1.  A  daughter  «f  Prom©- 
theuii,  from  whom  the  Boeotian  Thebes  was  be- 
lit>vt'd  (0  hum  darivad  ata  aama.  (Sl^ik.  B;s. 

"2.  A  daughter  of  Asopus  and  Metope,  the 
dnughter  of  Ladon,  became  by  Zeus  the  mother  of 
2Setha«.  She,  too,  is  aaid  to  have  etven  her  name 
to  the  atj  of  Thebes.  ( Apollod.  Id.  5.  $  6 ;  Pans, 
ii.  5.  §  2,T.8a.|ft|  PiBd.MM.viu.87;  Diod. 
IT.  72.)  [L.  &J 

THBIA(es<a).  1.  A  diiii«hl«flrTlraani«id 
He,  one  of  the  fenala  Titans,  bcc-une  by  Hyperion 
the  motbtf  of  Halioi^  Em,  and  SelaDa»  that  is,  she 
WM  iBgMiad  ••  tha  diltj  ftaoi  ivUd  dl  light 

;roGceded.  (Hea.  Tktog.  135,  371 ;  Find.  /Mm,  v. 
:  ApoUod.  1.  1.  §  3,  2.  §  2  :  CatalL  66.  44.) 
2.  A  danghtar  of  Oceanua  and  mother  of  tha 
Cercopes.  (EuMML  «l  JKmi.  |bl864;  Tieti.  ad 
J.vrojJi.  91.)  fL.  S.] 

TllEI.^S  (e«/ai),  a  king  of  the  Asgyrians,  and 
father  of  Smyrna,  the  mother  of  .'\donis.  (Apollod. 
iii.  14.  §  4  ;  Anton.  Lib.  M  ;  TkaU.  ad  Lycoph. 
829  ;  oomp.  Adonis.)  [Lw  ^  ] 

THSIODAMAS  (MMpmmK  Mm  of 
HtUu,  and  kin?  "f  the  Drjopet.  (ApoHad.  ii.  7. 
f  7  ;  ApoUon.  Khod.  L  1213,  and  hit  Sehol.  on  i. 
1207  ;  PrDparft.l.ML«:  anqkHviAS.)  [L.  8.] 
THKIODAS.  [Thbuda.s.] 
THEISOA  ^e«ia^),  ona  of  tha  njrmnba  who 
brought  an  dM  InfHl  Ztoa,  «w  watiMBpad  aft 
TheiaoaiaAMiriiib  (FlM  fiK.  M.  f§  3,  7, 47.  § 
a.)  [L.  &] 

THELXION  (e«A{U*y),  in  oonjnaetioa  with 
Tek^in,  maxdaad  Apia,  when  he  attemptad  to 
fcubjugnte  Peloponnesus  ;  but  they  thcmselTes  wore 
8l.%ia  in  return  by  Argus  Pauoptes.  (Apollod.  ii.  1 . 
§  1,  &c.)  Pausanias  (  il  5.  (  ^  aalls  him  a  son 
of  Apis  and  the  father  of  Aegyrus.        [L.  S  ] 

THEMIS  (e^/Mf).    1.  A  daughter  of  Uranus 
(odMM  msf  Halia^  Twte.  mi  ^eepk  129)  and 
Oe,  vTiiH  nmrried  to  Zeus,  bj  whom  she  became 
tha  mother  of  tha  Hone,  Bmawia,  Dice  (AatnMa), 
Bima,  and  Ite  lla«M.  (Bm.  nwy.  18ft»  Ml, 
Ac;  Apnilftd.  1,  3L  I  1.)    In  the  Homeric  poems, 
Themis  is  tha  pwMldfication  of  the  order  of  thii^t 
aelabOiiiad  Vf  »w,eo0kaii,  and  equity,  whsMa  mm 
it  described  as  reigning  in  the  assemblies  of  men 
(Od.  ii.  68,  &c),  and  as  conrening,  by  the  oom" 
mand  of  Zeus,  the  assembly  of  the  gods.  (//.  xx. 
4.)   She  dwells  in  Olympus,  and  is  on  friendly 
tMBi  with  Hera.  (xv.  J'T,  Arc.)    This  character  of 
TliMiis  was  recognised  in  the  tmjt  that  at  Thebee 
ahe  had  a  saoolMiy  in  omimon  with  the  Moerae 
•niii  Zeus  Agoraeus  (Pau'?.  it.  '2n.  §  4),  and  at 
Ulvinpia  in  common  with  the  llorae.  (I'aus.  v.  14. 
$  R,  17.  9 1 1  map.  INad.    67.)   Besidea  this  she 
i»  also  describod  ns  an  ancient  pro{^etic  divinity, 
and  is  aaid  to  have  been  in  poMMmm  of  tha  Dal- 
pUt  WMa  at  tbanMBMaw  OT  Gap  and  pniviMM  ta 
ApoHo.  (Ov.  Af.t.  I  .^21,  iv.  fi42  ;  ApoUon.  Rhod. 
KIM  }  Senr.  adAen.  iv.  246  j  ApoUad.i.  4.  g  1  j 
Fm&5.§S;  AeaehyLJAM.  iah.)  Tfct  wai^ 
aUp  of  Themis  was  established  at  Thebes,  Olym- 
pia,  Athens  (Pans.  L  22.  §  1),  at  Tanagia  (is.  22. 
1 1),  and  at  Troexene,  where  an  altar  waa  d«di> 
cated  to  the  Thcmides.  (ii.  31.  §  8.)   Nymohs  be- 
Irpvpd  to  be  daughters  of  Zeus  and  Thcrats  tivad  in 
a  cave  on  the  river  Kndanus  (Apollod.  iL  3.  S  1 1 ; 
jBM.  ad  ApoUom,  Rhod.  iv.  1 396  ;  Hesych.  «.  v. 
6*;u«Ti<i2<T),  and  the  Hespcrides  also  are  calU-d 
4mif^uM  q£  Z»um  and  Thanua.  (SchoL  ad  Juinp, 


IlippoL  737.)  She  is  often  represented  on  coins 
reseiaUiiig  the  figure  of  Athena  with  a  Mmneopia 
and  a  pair  of  scales.  (Oellius,  xiv.  4  ;  Hirt,  ^f^- 
thoL  liUderb,  p.  112  ;  M'uller,  Anc.  Art  tuui  Us 
Rem.  8406.) 

2.  A  dautjiitcr  of  Tins  and  the  wife  of  Capys,  hy 
whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Anchises.  ( Apol> 
lod.iiL  12.12.)  (L.S.] 

THEMIS  or  THEOMIS,  the  nam^  of  a  poet 
to  whom  some  late  Greek  writers  n«cribe  the  in- 
VMitien  of  Imgedy,  is  probably  nothing  more  than 
a  corruption  of  Thespis.  (Bode,  Cresc4.  d.  Helleu. 
DiekHauutf  toL  iii.  pt.  1.  p.  34.)  [P.  S.] 

TBBW80N  (e«/J(r««y).  1.  A  merchant  of  tho 
island  of  Thera,  who,  according  to  tho  Ofnomok^ 
accounts  of  the  foundation  of  their  city,  was  the 
instrument  made  use  of  by  Etearchus,  king  of  Axus, 
for  tkn  dMtruction  of  his  da^gbiw  Phronime. 
f  Etearchus.]  Thcmison,  however,  evaiU-d  the 
fulhlmeut  of  the  oath  by  which  he  had  involuntarily 
bound  himself  to  drown  Phronime,  and  CMlied  hcf 
in  safety  to  Thera.    (Herod,  iv.  154.) 

2.  A  tyrant  of  Eretria  who  in  &  c.  366  assisted 
tha  eodlea  of  Oropoa  in  iMOoerfB^  peMMrfoD  of 
their  native  city.  They  succeeded  in  occupying  it 
bj  mcpriae,  but  the  Athenians  having  marched 
agahwt  dm  with  Aeir  wMa  fmee,  TMiMB  waa 
unable  to  cope  with  their  power,  and  called  in  the 
Thebans  to  his  assistance,  who  received  poiaesaioo 
of  the  cHj  aa  a  deposit,  bol  aUvwaidi  nftiaed  to 
give  it  up.  (Died.  xv.  79  •  X«k  BA  'viL  4 1 1; 
Dem.  d*  Cor.  p.  259.) 

ft.  Of  Samoa,  a  naval  officer  in  the  service  of 
Antymi,  king  of  Atiia.  In  b.c.  315  we  find 
him  joininir  that  chief  in  Phoenicia,  with  a  fleet  of 
forty  ships  from  the  Hellespont,  and  again  in  iiO(> 
he  is  mentioned  as  oenamnding  a  part  of  the  fleet 
of  Demetrius,  in  the  great  sea-fight  aff  Bolaaua  in 
Cyprus.   (Diod.  ziz.  62,  xx.  50.) 

4.  A  Cyprian,  who  enjoyed  a  high  phice  in  the 
favour  of  Antiochus  II.  kin?  of  Syria,  which  ho 
had  earned  bj  the  basest  means  as  the  minister 
and  eompnian  of  Ua  abMteed  ptaMiea.  Tba 

king  is  said  to  have  coniraitted  to  him  and  his 
brother  Aristus,  the  whole  administration  of  affainf^ 
and  net  only  prawnlad  flMndtan  ta  the  pM{^  on 
public  occasions  in  the  garb  of  Heracles,  but  caused 
sacrifices  to  be  offered  to  him  under  that  title. 
(Athen.  vii.  pi  289,  x.  p.  438,  c  ;  Aelian.  V.  U» 
ii.4l.) 

5.  An  officer  in  the  fi<*r^^■ce  of  Antiochus  tho 
Great,  who  commanded  tlie  cavalry  which  formed 
the  left  wing  of  his  army  at  the  battle  of  Raphio, 
a  c.  2 1 7.  ( Polyb.  v.  7 9,  82.)  [  E.  H .  Ii.  ] 

THE  MISUiN  (ec/u(rMv),  the  name  of  probably 
three  physicians.  1.  The  fiiaador  of  the  ancient 
medical  sect  of  the  Methodici,  and  one  nf  the? 
moat  eminent  physicians  of  his  time,  was  a  native 
of  Laodiedn  b  Sjiin  (fmmMA.  JUrad.  c  4, 
vol.  xiv.  p.  684).  He  was  a  pui  i!  iT  Abchpiadfs 
of  fiithjnia  (Pliny,  H.  N,  xxiz.  5),  and  must 
ksira  VemA,  therdbva,  in  llw  lint  wilwj  ».a 
.\ugustin,  in  hi«  (.'r.^ch.  d<  r  Med.  m  iMUanM-ker 
Forn,  says  he  was  bom  &  c.  123,  and  died  a.  c, 
43,  which  may  possibly  be  quite  correct,  though  ho 
has  not  stated  liis  reasons  for  giving  such  exact 
dates.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  the  events  of 
his  life,  except  that  he  seems  to  have  travelled  a 
good  dcid  t  ns  hanontions  Crete  and  .Milan,  appa- 
rently as  an  eye-witness  (np.  ("ael.  Aurel.  iJe  Morb. 
,  AcuU  iii.  18,  p.  252).  Neither  is  it  ocrtaiu  whether 
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he  ercr  vUited  Rome,  though  it  is  perhaps  more 
probable  that  he  did  »o.  He  differed  from  his  tutor 
on  several  poiate  in  his  old  age,  and  became  the 
founder  of  a  new  sect  called  the  **  Methodici," 
which  loiijT  exerci&ed  au  extensive  inducnce  on 
medical  science.  (Cels.  De  Mei,  L  pnef.  p.  5  ; 
Galen,  Dc  Mdh,  Mr,l.  i.  4,  7.  vol.  x.  pp.  35,  62  ; 
Cramer's  Aneod,  (Jraeca  Paru,  voL  L  p.  395,  where 
iMbedMbgraBobTiiraaiiiittdkAlleftkw'').  He 
Wiote  Bereral  medical  works,  but  in  what  lan- 
guage ]•  not  mentioned  j  of  tbeie  only  the  tiUee 
and  a  few  ftagoMnle  nmidn,  pwwiTed  piteei- 
MiUy  by  Caelius  Aurelianus  :  e.g. —  1.  "  Libri 
FeiiodkL**  2.  £piatolae,"  in  at  leut  nine* 
booln.  gL^Crtem  nwrioiiM,**  and  4.  ***IV»iae 
PlBssionea,**  each  in  at  least  two  books.  5.  Liber 
Sahitwis.*'  6.  "  De  Plantagine."  (?V\n.  H.  N. 
xjtT.  89  ;  Macer  Flor.  De  Vir.  Herb,  c  6.  v.  265.) 
To  these  works  Fabricins  adds  one,  De  Elcphan- 
tiasi"  (Bibl.  Gr.  vol.  xiii.  p.  432,  ed.  vet.),  but 
this  is  probably  a  mihtiike  (see  CaeL  AureL  IM 
Morb.  Chron.  iv.  1.  p.  493).  An  account  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Methodici  is  given  in  the  Die- 
tumary  Aniiqmtie*^  and  his  medical  opinions  on 
diflemnt  sabjects  (so  &r  as  thej  can  be  aseer> 
tained)  may  be  found  in  Haller^s  BUJioth.  Medic. 
Praot.  ToL  i.,  or  in  Spreogel^s  HitL  dc  laMed,  toI.  ii 
TIm  onlf  peima  iPDrtfc  neliciBf  keetiam,  that  1w  it 

perhaps  the  first  physician  who  made  use  of  leeches 
(CaeL  AuraL  IM  Morb.  Ckmu  i.  1.  pw  286)  ;  and 
that  ha  ii  «id  to  haia  ban  Uimalf  allMlnd  with 

lijdrophobia,  and  to  hare  recovered  (id.  De  Morb. 
Aeut.  iii.  16.  p.  232  ;  Dioscor.  De  Venem.  AnimaL 
c  \.  roL  ii.  p.  59).  Eudemus  and  Procolus  are 
aaid  to  hare  been  followers  (-'•  sectatores  *')  of  The- 
midon,  but  this  probably  only  means  that  they  be- 
longed to  the  sect  of  the  Methodici  (CaeL  AureL 
De  Morb.  AaU.  il  Dc  Mmi.  Cbwk  iii.  8. 
pp.  171,  'IG9),  Besides  the  passages  in  ancient 
authors  relating  to  Tbemison  that  are  referred  to 
bj  Haller,  Sprengel,  and  Fabridtu  i^&StL  Gr.  voL 
xiii.  p.  -l.'U,  ed.  veU),  he  is  also  quoted  by  Somnus 
(/>0  ArU  ObtUtr.  pp.  12, 21,  210, 212,  240,  2d0.) 

%  Tba  pMeiaB  mantiMad  \ij  Jcianl  in  lus 
wdMcnown  Ima 

Occident  nno.^* 
iSaL  X.  221.) 

is  by  many  commentators  (perhaps  by  nwst)  con- 
aidmed  to  be  the  same  person  as  the  founder  of 
tha  MethodieL  However,  it  tawni  Invdly  probable 
that  Juvenal  would  liavf  cared  for  gatyrizing  a 
physician  who  was  not  a  contemporary  ;  and  there- 
ibre  perhaps  tba  aM  idioliast  on  JnTmal  is  right 
in  saying  that  he  was  archiater  illioa  tsnymii," 
i.  e.  in  the  first  century  after  Christ 

8.  A  slave  of  Appuleius,  the  author  of  the 
"  (iiilden  Ass,"  who  lived  in  the  secnnd  ceiiturv 
after  Christ.  (AppoL  AfoL  ppw  S8,  4<»,  66,  ad. 
1635.) 

Haller  mentions  in  his  list  of  physicians  **  The- 
mison  Macedo,  Antiocho  cams,"  and  refers  to 
A  then.  vii.  £S  ^  P*  289],  but  this  appears  to  be 
mnislaiEa.  [WtA-O.] 

THBWSON  (fbtfiMm)  dwanthflrafn  wotk 

*  The  passage  quoted  bjr  Paulas  Aegineta  (iii. 
15.  p.  426),  from  J^nML  likz.  is  quoted  by  Caelius 
Aureliaaaa  (Da  Moih»  Ckm,  i  &  p^  28ll)t  fiom 
lib.  ii. 


TIIEMISTIUS. 

entitled  IToWiiyit,  wludi  ia  cttad  bj 
(▼i.  p.  235,  a). 
THEMISTA  (ecfuem),  of  f  ani|iiaiin  i.  ti» 

wife  of  a  certain  Leonteii*  or  Leon,  was  a  conl*?':- 
porary  and  correspondent  of  Epicurus,  &nd  >  i.- 
celebrated  herself  as  a  philosopher.    (IMog.  Laer. 
z.  5,  with  the  note  of  Menagiua  ;  Cic^  «a 
26,  de  Fin.  ii.  21  ;  Lactant.  iii.  25.) 

THBMISTA'OORAS  {e*^mf4pm\  thm  m- 
thor  of  a  work  entitled  the  Qolden  Book  (  XP^"-'*^ 
^iSAox),  which  appears  to  have  been  partly  of  ^ 
UstDrieal  mtawi.  (Ath6B.ST.  p.  681,  a  ;  Etyin. 
S.P.  'AffTUTttXcda.) 

TUEMrSTIUS  (evuariat).    I.  The  diatiB- 
guished  philosopher  aind  riMacidan,  aiiiiiniJ 
Kuphrades  on  account  of  bis  eloquchaoe,  was  s 
Paphhigonian,  the  son  of  Eugenius,  who  wbs  alw 
a  distinguished  philosopher,  and  who  is  more  tbaa 
once  itu-ntioned  in  the  orations  of  Themistiusw  He 
flourished,  first  at  Constantinople  and  afterwardi 
at  Rome,  in  the  reigns  of  Constantiua,  Julian, 
Jovian,  Valens,  Gratian,  and  Tkaodaafan  t  mmi  be 
enjoyed  the  favour  of  all  those  emperors,  notwith- 
standing their  diversities  of  character  and 
and  notwithstanding  the  fiiet  tbat  1 
not  a  Christian.  Themistius  was  instructed  "hv  I'm 
lather  in  philosophy,  and  devoted  himself  cbiedj  ta 
Afistdda^  Aaogh  ba  ako  aladied  tlw  ajaliwa  ef 
Pythagoras  and  Plato.    While  f-tWl  a  youth  he 
wrote  commentaries  on  Aristotle,  which  were  made 
aiddk  wHhaat  his  flonaant,  and  efclabaJ  tat  lam  a 
high  reputation.    He  passed  his  youth  in  A>is 
Minor  and  Syria.   He  first  met  with  Constant]  us 
when  die  emperor  visited  Ancyia  in  Oalatia  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  his  reign,  n.c.  347,  on  which 
occasion  Themistius  delivered  the  first  of  his  extant 
orations,  vcpl  ^iXcwOpterlas.     It  was  not  long 
after  that  he  fixed  his  resideaaa  at  ConaiaBtiMpfe, 
where  he  taught  philosophy  for  twenty  yean.  In 
A.  D.  353  he  was  made  a  senator ;  and  the  letter 
is  stiU  extant,  fal  which  Constantius 
him  to  the  senate,  and  speaks  in  the  highest  U 
both  of  Themistius  himself  and  of  his  iathec  Wa 
also  posseaa  thaontfoa  of  tbaakawU^TbeaHstias 
addressed  to  the  senate  of  Constantinople  early  ia 
A.IK  366,  in  leplj to  the amnacor*s  letter iOrmL u.j> 
In  a.  D.  867  he  vsdtad  bi  tta  Mwta  of  r 
nople  two  oration<<  in  honour  of  Constantius  which 
were  intended  to  have  been  delivered  before  the 
emperor  himself,  iriio  was  then  at  Rome  {OraL  iii 
iv.).  As  the  reward  of  his  panegyrics,  Ceostaatiss 
conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of  a  hrnnjte  statne  ; 
and,  in  a,  u.  he  was  ap(x)inted  to  the  pn^ 

twian  dignity  by  a  decree  still  astaat,  ia  which 
he  is  mentioned  in  the  following  terms  Th-tm- 
sliusy  Off  US  auffet  $curntui  dignitatem  (Cod.  TkeodiM. 
vi.  tit.  4  a.  12  ;  compbOrat.  xxxi.,  in  which  Tbe- 
mistiiis  6.nys,  iLpKfi  not  Kuvtrrdmov,  6  tcSoftor  rJif 
iavTou  /SoaiAcios  ^lAoao^kr  ummt 

weMUbst,  «Bd  ittwUak  ba  aba  nrftaa  tba  as» 
pliments  paid  to  him  by  JulLin,  Valens,  Grati.^n, 
and  Theodoaina).  Coosttntins  died  in  iu  n.  361 ; 
bat  Tftauiiadm,  as  a  pUlaaephap  asdl  a  haadbn, 
naturally  ret.iined  the  favour  of  Julian,  who  »p>ike 
of  him  as  the  worthy  senator  of  the  whole  world, 
and  as  the  first  philosopher  of  his  age.  (Themist. 
Orai.  xxxL)  Suidas  (».  r.)  statM  that  Julian  ns<l« 
Themistius  prefect  of  Constnntinople  ;  but  t'  ■» 
disproved  by  tlie  speech  delivered  by  Thcmistiu*, 
when  he  was  really  appointed  to  Ikit  office  noAtg 

(Saa  balaw.)  Ite  aoar  af 
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F imply  ariaea  from  hu  placing  together,  with  hit 
u»ual  carelessness,  two  distinct  dscts  in  the  life  of 
Tfaemistius.     Shortly  before  the  death  of  Julian, 
A.n.  363,  XhomistiuB  delivered  an  oration  in  honour 
oi  him«  which  is  no  longer  extant,  but  which  is 
nfcffMd  to  at  iome  length  by  Libuiins,  in  a  letter 
to  Themistius  (Ep.  1061).    In  a.d.  3^4  ho  went, 
•a  one  o£  the  deputies  from  the  senate,  to  meet 
Jarvian  «ft  nrfMlwii»  on  the  confiaM  «r  Oabtia 
and  Bithynia,  and  to  confer  the  consulate  npnn 
turn  i  and  <m  this  occaaion  be  delivand  an  oratiun, 
iHnah  hm  aftatwuJi  lapaatod  atCSoMlmtinople,  in 
wbich  he  claims  full  liberty  of  conscience  both  for 
ihiB  Chriatiana  and  tbe  heathen.  (OraL  v.}  Soczau 
ir. iff.  HL  26.)  IttlteMaMyiivlMaelimd  an 
oration  at  Constantinople,  in  honour  of  the  acoesuon 
o(  Valentinian  and  Vnlcns,  in  the  preeenoe  of  the 
latter.    H  ia  next  oration  is  addressed  to  Valens, 
oingmttilating  him  on  his  rictory  orer  Procopius 
in  June  366,  and  interceding  for  some  of  the  rebels; 
it  waa  delivered  in  a.  d.  3ti7.  ((JruL  vii.)    In  the 
aaxfe  3raar  he  accompanied  Valens  to  theDnube  in 
the  second  campaign  of  the  Gothic  war,  and  de- 
livered before  the  emperor*  at  Marcianopolis,  a 
eoMgralMlatory  mation  npon  Ue  Qumqmeunalia^  a.d. 
368.  (Or(it.  riii  )    His  next  orations  are  to  the 
jQttng  Valentinian  upon  bis  oonsulshipi  a.  v.  369 
lOrmL  ix.)<  and  toihe  iMaflf  GtaMtttinople,  in 
tin  fre^eiKc  of  Valens,  in  honour  of  the  peace 
ranted  to  the  Goths,  a.  a  370  {Orat,  x.).  On 
Maidi  38.  it.  n.  878,  he  addiMnd  to  Valeni,  who 
was  then  ia  ^yria,  a  congratulatory  address  upon 
the  emperor*s  entrance  on  the  tenth  year  of  his 
reign  {Orat.  xL ).  It  was  also  vldla  Valens  was  hi 
Syria,  that  Themistius  addreseed  to  him  an  oration 
hy  which  he  persuaded  him  to  cease  from  bis  per- 
secution of  the  Catholic  party.    (Socrat.  H.  E.  iv. 
.IS;  SoBom.  H.  E.  vi.  36.)    It  is  thought  by  the 
best  critics  that  this  oration  is  lost,  and  that  the 
extant  oration  to  Valens  on  behalf  of  religious 
Kbartj  (OmI        «m  deKfWld  at  other 
time,  probably  soon  after  the  emperor's  acce<ssion. 
(Fabric.  UHtL  Graec  voL  vi.  p.  797.)   In  addition 
tathen  ■uaiiwi—  emioniy  wUchpma  tlmt  Ae 
orator  was  in  high  favour  with  the  rrnperor,  we 
have  the  ttstisKMur  of  Themistius  himself  to  his 
iaiMMa  wMi  yaMMi  ^  iOfvi.  znL  wkeia  the 

words,  ^m)0f2s  inrh  rSv  iftSp  Kiymv  woXXAkis^ 
■eem  to  refer  to  such  exirapiae  of  the  oiater*e  power 
•a*  that  mentioned  just  abo^.) 

In  A.  D.  377  wa  find  him  at  Rome,  whither  he 
appears  to  h,i%'e  pone  on  an  embassy  to  Oratian,  to 
whom  he  there  delivered  his  oration  entitled  'Epw- 
vmIs  ijOtaL  TOM.).  On  the  association  of  Theodo<^iiis 
in  tbe  empire  by  Gratian,  at  Sinnium,  in  a.  d.  379, 
Themistius  delivered  an  elegant  oration,  oongia- 
talating  the  new  empenr  en  Ut  elefiriDn  {OrmL 
xiv.).    Of  his  remaining  orations  some  are  pulilic 
ud  some  private ;  but  few  tA  them  demand  special 
Mtieeaeeonaeeled  wMktiM  event*  erUaHfo.  In 
A.  D.  381,  about  the  first  of  Septfniber,  he  was 
inade  prefect  of  Constantinople  {OrvL  xviLL  an 
wUeli  kad  been  oflhiad  to  kin,  bnt  decniMd, 
sevpral  times  before  (Ora/.  xxxiv.  13).    lie  only 
held  the  prafaetnre  a  £)w  months,  as  we  l^n  from 
«  entfon  deUvemd  after  he  had  hud  down  the 
office  [Orai.  xxxiv.),  in  which  he  mentions,  as  he 
had  done  even  six  years  earlier  {Orat.  xiv.),  an-l 
*Mn  than  imce  in  the  interval  (Or.  xv.  xvi.),  ins 
old  age  and  ill-health.    From  the  34th  oration  we 
•1m  lean  that  ]m  M  pmioM^  Md  the  effiept  of 
rou  ui. 
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prvmpt  aencUma  and  prw/echu  aimoiMf,  besides  his 
embassy  to  Rome  ;  in  another  oration  he  mentions 
ten  embeasiee  on  which  he  had  been  sent  hefina 
his  prefecture  {Oral,  xvii.)  ;  and  in  another,  com- 
uosed  probably  about  a.  d.  387,  he  says  that  he 
iwa  been  engi^  for  neariy  forty  yean  in  pnUie 
business  and  in  embassies  (Ontt.  xxi.).  So  great 
waa  tbe  conhdence  reoosed  in  him  by  Theodosiua, 
tlul,  though  ThemisUoa  wn  a  heirthen,  <ha  em- 
peror, when  departing  for  the  West  to  oppose 
Maximus,  entrusted  his  son  Axcadina  to  the  tutor- 
ship of  the  philosopher,  a.  o.  8B7— SSt.  (Socrat 
//.  E.  iv.  32  ;  Sozom.  Jf.K^SS;  Nicepb.  li.E, 
xi.  46.)  We  have  no  particnhra  of  the  history  of 
Tbanatiat  after  Ude  time  ;  and  it  may  therefoia 
lie  intend  that  his  liTe  did  not  extend  amd^  if  at 
all,  beyond  a.  d.  290.  Besides  the  emperors,  to 
whom  so  many  references  have  been  made,  he 
numbered  amonp  his  friends  the  chief  orators  and 
philosophers  nf  the  age.  Christian  an  well  as  heathen. 
Not  only  Libanius,  but  Gregory  of  Naxiansus  also 
was  his  friend  and  canespondent,  and  the  latteiv  i>> 
an  epistle  still  extant,  calls  him  the  "  king  of  argu- 
menu"  (^a<r^A«o  \6ytty^  Oretr.  ^isa.EmsL  140). 

Tha  orations  (veXirura)  A^i)  of  Themistine, 
extant  in  the  time  of  Photius,  were  thirty-six  in 
number  (PhoL  £iU.  Cod.  74),  of  which'  tbirty- 
thiee  have  eoaw  de%rn  to  w  in  the  original  Greek, 
and  one  in  a  Latin  vorsioib  The  other  two  were  sup- 
posed to  be  lost,  antil  one  ef  them  was  discovered  by 
CMaal  Ibia,  in  the'Amhroemn  Library  at  Milan, 
in  1816.  Ilia  philosophical  works  muRt  have  been 
very  voluminous  ;  for  Photius  (/.  c.)  tells  us  that  he 
wrote  commentaries  (uwonyiffuna)  on  all  the  books 
of  Aristotle,  besides  useful  abstracts  (ftrrcuppdatis) 
of  the  Analytics,  the  books  on  the  Soul,  and  the 
Physics,  and  that  there  were  exegetical  labours  of 
hie  en  Plato  ;  **  and,  in  a  word,  he  is  a  lover  and 
eager  student  of  philosophy"  {ipojrfis  iori  koX 
<nrouSa(rrT)S  (^iAucro^at).     Suidas  ««f«^t^ftpf  hie 

Paraphrase  of  tbe  Physiee  of  ArialstK  in  eight 
books  ;  of  the  Analytics,  in  two  books  ;  of  tl.e 
Apodeictica,  in  two  hooka  ;  of  the  treatise  on  tha 
8mI,  in  Mvm  beolEe  t  and  ortke  Gategoriee  in  eoa 

hnnk.  Of  these,  we  have  the  Pani}>hras('9  of  tbe 
beoond  Analytics,  of  the  Physic*,  of  the  tieatiaa 
on  tlie  Seal,  nd  ef  lha  werim  on  M eraorr  and 
Recollection,  on  Sleeping  and  Waking,  on  Dr-  ams, 
and  on  Divination  in  SlesfL  fieridea  these,  which 
are  in  the  original  Qteek,  we  hate  two  other  oMn- 
mentaries  m  Latin, tmnslated  from  Hebrewmahma 
of  the  originals,  namely,  that  on  the  work  on 


Heaven,  transited  bv  Moses  Alatious,  and  that  on 
Of  I' 

bv  Moses  Finzinsi 


the  twelve  hooka  af  the  MaiivbyBiflB,  * — rMri 


The  earliest  editions  of  Themistius  cont 
only  the  philosophical  worka,  in  the  Latb  teniea 
of  HennoUus  Rarbanis,  which  was  first  published 
at  Venice,  1481,  foL,  and  reprinted,  Votet  1502, 
M.,  ino,  ioL,  1897,  IbL,  Pteii^  1528—1529,  fob, 
Basil.  1530.  fol.,  1533,  4to.,  Venet.  I')54,  fol., 
1^,  foL,  1570,  foil  the  hut  is  the moet  complete 
ef  tha  eld  editioiuu  Tbe  two  eeonnentariea  vUoh 
only  exist  in  Latin  were  published  at  Veniea  in 
1574  and  1576  respectively,  both  in  folio. 

Of  the  Greek  text  the  Editio  Princeps  is  that  of 
Aldus,  1534,  foL,  containing  the  ParaphraM>fi  and 
•■•-ht  Orations  together  with  the  treatines  of 
aiider  Aphrodisitnihis  on  the  Soul  and  on  Fate. 
There  haa  been  no  suliseqaent  ediUon  of  the  wh<}Ie 
nurkiser  oC  the  faiafMM*!  bnt  tb4»  Onkkna 

3  V  * 
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hare  been  sinoe  publiahed,  by  II.  Stephanoi,  whoM 
edition  ooalrfM  thirteen  of  thein.  Pant,  1 562, 8vn.  t 
by  G.  Rennii,  who  reprinted,  with  a  Lntion  vpr»ion, 
only  the  six  orations  which  Stephanua  had  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time,  and  n  seventh  ia  Latin 
only,  Amber^,  1605,  4to.  ;  by  Totaviin,  who 
printad  ia  Greek  and  Latin,  fifteen  of 

vUeh  been  UdNcto  aacribed  to  SyMrias, 
bpside<i  a  serenteenth,  which  is  only  fxtant  in 
Latin,  but  of  which  PetaTios  nvea  also  a  Greek 
^■iIm     Mudl^  PIhIii,  1618,  vfo. ;  bjrP»PtHili* 

BM^who  printed  a  few  omtionn  not  bef  >rp  c^litcd. 
1614,  8to.  i  br  Petanoa  i^gain,  who  inserted  in 
'  lliii  iMOod  iulioii  iB  ibt  wtlfliit  widdi  hid  m 
yet  appear^,  to  the  nanber  of  nineteen,  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  MTeral  of  the  Latin  varsioDS  being  new, 
with  fuller  notes  than  in  his  first  aditkm,  Paris, 
1618,  4to. ;  and  by  Harduin,  who  first  publidiad 
the  whole  thirty-throe  orations,  with  the  rersions 
and  notes  of  Petavius  and  hia  own,  Paris,  1684, 
fbl.  Besidaa  thi«  thiity-Uuw  ontfaBi»  another, 
hitherto  unknown,  against  certain  persons  who  had 
attacked  Themistius  for  accepting  the  prefecture  of 
tha  city,  waa  ditoovered  at  MiUn  by  Cardinal  Mai, 
as  mentioned  above,  and  published  by  him,  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  in  1816,  Sto.,  together  with  a 
nawljadiioofand  fagment  of  tha  Moood  oiaiiaB, 
and  two  supplements  to  the  nineteenth  and  twenty- 
third.  Dindorf  also  founded  upon  the  Milan  MS. 
B  mm  adMoB,  ftnt  of  two.of  tha  onHom,  Lipe. 
1830,  Sm,  and  afterwards  of  them  all.  Lips,  1832, 
8vo.  (Fahric  BiU,  Orate,  toL  Ti.  pp^  7iH),  folL  ; 
Clinton,  Fbitf  Rommiy  nader  thi  aamal  data* 
girm  in  this  article  ;  VUtutU^LttiM^MkgNiflkt 
ScripL  Graec.  $.  v.) 

The  Greek  Anthology  contains  one  epigram 
aacribed  to  Themistiua,  on  the  subject,  according  to 
the  superscription  in  the  Aldine  edition,  of  his  own 
i^^intment  to  thL>  prefecture  of  the  city  by  Julian. 
It  vmdd  aeem,  howerer,  that  there  is  a  mistake 
VMpectiug  both  the  nuthor  and  the  subj«>ct  of  this 
mbpam.  In  the  Palatine  MS.  it  is  ascribed  to 
Madhn,  nd  it  ii  ^te  in  hia  ttylflb  Tben^ict 
is  explained  by  Maio.  (nnmck.  Anal.  vol.  ii.  p. 
404  ;  Jaoobi,  AtiA,  Qnue,  voL  iii.  &  112,  toL  x. 
p.  I91,ToLsiU.pk9ft7  X  Maie^odMLBCsiT.p. 
458,n.  471,ed.  Dindorf.) 

2.  There  was  another  Greek  writer  of  this  name, 
vho  lived  much  kter,  and  wat  Aa  finrader  ef  the 
net  of  the  Ai;noetae,  who  were  so  called  from  their 
RKfirrtini;  that  Christ^s  knowledge  was  not  perfect 
The  iiititi  that  ia  known  of  him  is  not  worth  men- 
tioning hflM.  (flea  ntekk  AWL  Chme.  vol  ri.  p. 
794.)  [P.  S.] 

THEMISTO  {9*nurr<i).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Neraoa  and  Doris.  (Hes.  jieog.  26  L) 

2.  A  daughter  of  the  Lapithe  Hypseus,  and  the 
wife  of  Athamas.  (ApoUod.  L  9.  §  2 ;  Athen.  liiL 
p.  560  :  comp.  ATRAM^a.) 

3.  The  mother  of  Arcn<(,  who  commonly  called 
CallUto,  and  by  lome  Megisto.  (Stcph.  Byi.  «.  e. 
'AfNcdt ;  BaalBlh.  ad  Horn.  p.  300 ;  Hygin.  PM. 
Attr,  ii.  1.) 

4.  Of  Cyprus,  was  aaid  by  some  to  be  the 
mother  of  Homer.  (Pans.  x.  24.  $  3.)    [L.  S.j 

THEMISTOCLKIA.  [Aristoclkia.] 
TH  EMI'STOCLES  ( 0(^u<rroK\ri1),  was  the  son 
of  Neodes,  not  one  of  the  most  distinguished  among 
tha  Alhe^an,  thooph  tew  aUfed  to  theLjoa- 
medae.  The  name  of  his  mother  was  Abrotonon,  n 
Thraciaa  woauui,  according  to  some  authors,  but 


othefe  call  her  Euterpe,  and  say  Uu 
Ouian  t  and  Neanthes  adda  that  dn  • 


thaU  she  ws 
aef  IJ«. 

carnasena.  As  his  mother  waa  aat  mn  Athedir. 
Themistodes  belonged  to  the  daea  of  nodii.  (P^ 
JTkmut,  1,  compare  PericL  c  37.)  TinBiirtBAs 

was  bom  about  H.  c.  514  as  it  is  cnTiji?cttir**i^ 
his  youth  he  had  an  impetuous  character  ;  he  d» 
plaped  great  faitdketaal  power  eombined  wflka 
iunbition  nnd  desire  of  political  distinction.  T 
hooia  of  relaxation  he  did  not  join  in  thm 
aBMoaaata  ef  tfie  boya,  but  be  practtoad 
in  m.ikin^  spcechoa  on  imaginary  aubjecta.  Bb 
master  used  to  saT  to  him  Mr  baj,  joa  wil!  asi 
be  any  thing  littk,  bat  awtriBly  aaiaalliiiife  gtvaL 
good  or  bad."  TIi^  had  not  much  taate  for  th«  ossk 
branches  of  learning  and  for  aocompliahmetit«,  be: 
be  ahowed  a  decided  Ukbg  fw  all  atndiea  wk*k 
■trengthened  die  understanding  and  had  a  jmHtak 
objecC  There  is  a  story  that  his  Gather  who  «i« 
his  ambitious  turn  of  mind,  wiahing  to  divert  t-jz 
from  a  politiad  «BHer,  pomted  <mt  to  Ub  saw 
old  eallies  thrown  on  the  jhnre  and  neglected,  eoi 
he  told  him  that  this  was  the  way  that  the  mny" 
treated  papular  leaders,  when  they  were  aa  ki^fB 
of  any  use.  The  remark,  though  true,  did  iwrt  ietf 
Themistodes  from  his  conrsci  aor  will  it  kHf 
others. 

The  ambition  of  Themistoclea  wns  tn  t'  ^rst 
man  in  Athnoa,  and  he  b«gpai  hia  career  by  settc^ 
hinadf  fa  eppoiitioB  ta  tea  whahiid  anatpewe^ 
among  whom  Aljatfdee  was  the  chieC  W«  cnssst 
infer  from  tha  waide  of  Plntaxch  (c.  S)  whether 
Thenieleelei  wae  IB  tha  battte  ef  Manthon  (a.c. 
490)  or  not ;  but  if  he  waa  bom  to  early  aaBASI4, 
he  must  have  been  old  enough  for  military  senir^ 
in  &C.  490.  The  fimie  which  Miltiadea  actjBir^ 
by  hie  generalship  at  Marathon  made  a  dc«p  m- 
prpssion  on  Themistodes;  he  became  ihooghlfc!. 
and  avoided  his  usual  company  ;  and  in  reply  l» 
the  remarks  of  hia  firienda  on  the  change  m  Vb 
habits  he  said,  that  the  trophy  of  Miltiadea  woiJd 
not  let  him  sleeb  Otben  thought  that  tha  victsiy 
ef  MMBthan  had  tinalBaiid  tha  ffmhiB  w»tt* 
Themistodes  foresaw  that  it  waaaafy  the  1  '-j^nr  Ir; 
of  a  greater  ■tmggle^  aad  it  mm  hie  poii^  is 
prepare  Athena  frit 

11  is  rival  Aristides  was  ostmcired  in  B.  c.  4.*v3, 
to  which  event  Themiitoclca  contxibated ;  and  fr«a 
thh  tina  he  waa  the  political  leader  ia  Athcia. 
In  ac  481  he  was  Archon  Eponyama.  The 
chronology  of  the  early  part  of  the  life  of  Thesis 
todea  is  uncertain.  It  waa  perhapa  befers  hif 
archonship,  or  it  may  have  been  in  that  year  Ihit 
he  persuaded  the  Athenian?  to  employ  the  prtxhxe 
of  the  ulrer  mines  of  l^unum  in  building  ship% 
instead  of  distributing  it  among  tha  ikthcniM 
dtitens.  (Herod,  vii.  144  ;  Pint.  Tfiemtnt.  e.  4.)  Tb« 
motive  which  he  snggeeted  was  that  the  daet  ti 
Athena  eheald  be  nMaaBBatoh  fir  thai  efAigtaiv 

with  which  state  Athens  wa*  then  .it  rmr  ;  but 
real  object  waa  to  prepan  Athoia  ifainat  a  future 
atlaek  tai  tha  FotIbbb  It  wai  the  policy  sf 
Themisto<-les  to  draw  the  Athenians  to  the  aea,  aa 
he  waa  omvinoed  that  it  was  only  by  their  icet 
that  Athaae  eadd  repel  ^  Fhwom  and  ehiM 
the  supremacy  in  Greece.  Tha  aanAar  ef  ihipi 
which  were  built  at  the  suggestion  o!  Thenaistoc^s 
waa  two  hundred,  acoordiag  to  Herodotus;  aad 
they  were  not  employed  aphat  AifftBi,  wiA 
which  «itate  Athens  made  peace,  but  nffaintt  the 
Per&uius  i  and  thus,  aa  Piutarsh  zemarka,  the  poiicy 
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aaved  Greece.  Either  at  this  time 
bmr  he  pannadad  the  AthenianB  to 
s  a  decree  that  tMly  MV  tki§§  iheidd  be 
It  every  yeac 

When  new*  wiiTcd  of  tlie  inuHeme  umnment 

Xerxes,  the  Athenians  deliberated  about  choosing 
ommander.  Tkemiitodcs  had  no  rival  at  Athens 
»ept  Epkjdii^  tnw  atoiBg  wlA  Id*  toofnie, 
'.  weak  in  spirit.  Thcmistocles,  fcnring  that 
tteca  would  m  ill  if  this  incMnpetent  man  waa 
iilwiliwiiMW  hi  iMaf, bought affliitappaahiBii 
i  wa«  elected  himself  (Pint.  Thefaid.  6).  There 
I  be  no  doobtthat  Thwaistoclee  was  ambitiom  to 
f»  tba  eoamaod,  and  hit  ambition  waa  jnattfted 
Ua  tahatfc  A  body  of  men  was  tent  by  t>ea  to 
us  in  Achaea,  whence  they  marched  to  the  paM 
Tesnpe,  under  the  command  of  Themistod^  and 
imetoa,  a  SpiEtan,  ta  make  a  stand  against  the 
ny  of  Xerxes  ;  bnt  after  a  few  days  this  force 
jeated  to  their  ships  in  alarm  before  Xerxes  had 
Msed  over  to  Europe  from  Abydos  (Herod.  viL 
3  :  PluU  ThemiH.  7).  The  The&salians  being  thus 
serted,  joined  the  Persiansi  and  all  Greece  as  far 
nth  aa  Boeetia  alao  mat  f»  Aan.  Upon 
is  the  Greek  confederates  held  a  council  at  the 
iuaoa  of  Coiiath,  in  which  it  was  resolved  to 
kke  a  Unid  ugahMt  Iba  Patdana  atThermopjIae, 
(1  to  send  the  fleet  to  Artemisiura  on  the  north 
est  coast  of  £abaca»  where  it  could  watch  the 
laiillflni  <ltiia  feccea  at  Thamapjka.  Thenis- 
dea  ihaiiid  his  magnanimity  by  offering  to  rve 
ider  Enrybiades,  the  Spartan,  thooffh  the  Athe- 
ans  furnished  a  greater  number  ti  raifM  than  the 
pT*r— -  The  Penba  fleet  sustained  great  loss 
1  the  coast  of  Thessaly  from  bad  weather  (Herod, 
i.  190),  but  at  last  it  reached  Aphetae.  Eury- 
iadaa  Iwiof  aknaad  at  the  approach  of  this  great 
•rce  meditated  a  retreat  to  Southern  Greece  (He- 
mL  ▼iiL4;  PluL  Themut,  7);  but  the  Euboeans, 
«]ia  wera  afraid  of  being  dMerted  at  this  critical 
me,  before  they  should  be  able  to  put  their  women 
ad  childrNt  in  a  ^aoe  of  aaiie^,  gave  Themistodet 
lif^  triiMliii  part  of  wUdi  Im  gsfata  BnfjrMadaa 
□d  to  Adimantus,  the  Corinthian  commander,  anrl 
lua  indnoed  them  to  atay  and  haaard  a  battle. 
1m  Gneka  lad  tiha  advantage  in  the  naval  eogage- 
i.MiS  off  Artemisium,  and  the  Persian  fleet  was 
amaged  by  another  itonn ;  but  the  Greek  fleet 
bo  aafined  in  the  battle,  and  half  of  liie  Athenian 
hips  were  disabled  (HenxL  viiL  18).  The  fights 
if  Artemisium  took  place  on  the  same  days  on 
rhich  Leonidas  and  his  little  baud  fought  with  the 
'ersians  at  Thermopyhie.  The  Greek  float  retired 
n  Sal  imis  oppnsitp  the  south-western  coast  of 
\tuc;u  ikforc  leaving  Artemisium  Themistoclcs 
»t  ou  the  rocks  and  on  pieces  of  stone  an  address 
.0  the  lonianR,  who  were  in  the  fleet  of  Xerxes, 
lopine  that  either  the  loniana  might  be  detached 
^QmaaeaaaaofXflRo^if  what  he  had  written 
'iouli  not  become  known  tB^  titt  king,  or  that  if 
ihe  king  should  be  informed  of  what  was  written, 
ha  wght  so^ect  Adelity  of  tha  Imhai  and 
Bot  lattlMi«MMilB<kaia»Mtk  (BmoiLySSL 
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22.) 

It  WM  tiha  yhn  of  <ha  FelnpomiaalMM  to  aiAa 

withm  the  peninsula,  and  to  build  a  wall  across  the 
isthmus, and  the  fleet  had  withdrawn  toSalamis  only 
at  the  cDtreaty  of  the  Athenians  to  allow  them 
time  to  remova  thdr  women  and  children  from 
Attica.  An  answer  of  the  oracle  of  Delphi  had 
advised  Um  Athenian*  to  deieud  themsdvea  with 


wooden  walls^  and  Themistocles,  who  may  have 
suggested  the  answer  of  the  orade,  alao  gaTo  it  aa 
interpretation,  saying  that  they  must  tue  refuge 
in  their  fleet.  Accordingly  he  recommended  tluit 
Athena  should  be  left  ta  the  eaie  ita  tatehry 
deity,  and  that  the  women,  children,  and  infirm 
persona  shoiUd  be  removed  to  Salamis,  A^na,  and 
'nNMMii  wUeb  waa  dona.  The  people  of  T^mean 
received  most  hospiubiy  the  fugitives,  and  providad 
far  their  maintenance  ai  the  public  eipeaseii  Tha 
anttediaatof  ttaOraeha  waa  now  aaiiaiMMiI  at 
Salamift,  consisting  both  of  sbipa  from  Artemisium 
and  the  navy  which  was  stationed  at  Troezen  ;  in 
all  three  hnndrad  and  aeventy-eight  ships,  besides 
penteconteci  (Herod,  viii.  48).  In  the  mean  time 
the  Persian  army  advanced  throui^h  Hoeotia,  and 
entered  Attica,  destroying  all  before  them.  Athens 
also  was  occupied  by  them,  and  the  Aeropelia  waa 
burnt.  The  (ireek  confederates  assembled  at  Sa» 
lamis  were  alarmed,  and  many  of  them  were 
paapariof  to  escape  in  their  vessels.  In  this 
emergency  Mnesiphilus,  a  friend  of  Themistocles, 
heariiiff  from  him  that  the  Greeks  had  resolved  in 
eeaneu  to  withdmw  to  tha  lathna,  aad  flg^t  a 
naval  battle  there,  urped  him  to  prevent  so  fatal  a 
step,  and  to  induce  Euzybiadee  to  star.  Themis- 
tecles,  who  waa  of  the  MBe  aainioB  aa  Maeoiphilua, 
prevailed  on  Fur\-biacles  to  nnlj  a  fresh  council  of 
war,  in  which  Themistocles  showed  the  conse- 
quenoaa  flf  tiM  iatnided  BiovamaBt  Adimantus 
the  Corinthian  insolently  told  Themistocles  to  be 
silent,  and  said  that  a  man  who  had  no  city  ought 
not  to  q>eak  in  the  council  Themistodes  rated 
him  soundly  and  his  countrymen  of  Cotiath  too  | 
and  added,  that  the  Athenians  had  a  larger  country 
and  city  than  the  Corinthians,  in.'umuch  as  they 
had  two  hundred  vet^els,  and  that  no  Greek  stale 
could  resist  such  a  force  if  attacked  by  it.  Then 
turning  to  Eurybiades,  he  told  him  that  if  he  did 
not  stay  there,  he  would  cause  the  rain  of  GtoMM^ 
for  that  all  the  power  of  the  Greeks  was  in  their 
fleet  i  and  that  if  they  would  not  tghx,  at  Sahaain, 
tha  AlhifeiHH  waald  «0  off  la  Italy,  and  tha 
Greeks  beini?  left  alone  would  then  remember  what 
he  had  said.  Euiybiadea  aft  laat  yieUed,  and  it 
waa  oeiaiBunea  so  any  ai  Bunnb 

On  the  arrival  of  the  huge  aiflMMWt  of  Xene% 
consisting  of  twdve  hundred  veasria, in  the  Saronic 
gulf,  the  fimrs  of  the  Oraaka  wwa  renewed,  and  a 
fresh  council  was  held,  in  which  it  was  proposed 
by  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  to  sail  off  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, while  the  Athenians,  Aeginetae,  and 
people  of  Megaris,  still  urged  that  they  should  keep 
their  position  (Herod,  viii.  71).  Themistocles, 
however,  frustrated  the  plan  of  the  dissentient 
Greeks.  He  sent  a  faithfhl  dava^  aaand  ftMnirsv, 
in  a  boat  to  the  Persian  comman'lers  with  a  mes- 
8c«e  to  this  effect :  that  the  Athenian  oommaudei^ 
whhoat  tha  kaewladga  «f  tha  alhar  coaHnaadeis, 
inasmuch  as  he  wished  success  to  the  king's  cau-^e, 
had  seat  him  to  aay  that  the  Greeks  were  alarmed, 
aad  iataaded  to  andca  tfcair  eaeape,  and  that  tha 
Persians  had  now  the  opportunity  of  accomplishing 
a  aable  enteiprisa,  if  tiwy  would  only  cut  off  the 
latnataftlwOfaela.  The  Perriana  believed  what 
they  w«e  told,  and  took  their  measuree  accordingly. 
They  landed  a  large  force  on  Psytuleia,  a  little 
island  in  the  channel  which  separates  bahuuis  from 
the  Attie  coast,  and  about  midnight  Uie  PWahoi 
fleet  occupied  the  whole  of  the  channel  l)etwefn 
baianus  and  the  mainland  as  fiu  as  Munychia, 

sva 
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and  tlm  IhtOBMktwm  h«Md  i&  (Hwd.  viiL 

76.) 

The  Greek  oanunaaden  were  disputing  in  ooon- 
cil,  not  vet  being  aware  that  their  ratraU  wai  cat 
ofT.  Aristidea,  who  was  still  in  exile,  croued  over 
from  Acgina  to  Salamis,  and  sending  for  Themit- 
todM  mt  of  the  eoondU  told  him  tlutt  it  was  nae- 
\ou  to  diRciiss  iho  mattor  of  rrtreat  any  longer,  for 
he  hod  S4.cn  the  enemy's  Ocet,  and  the  Greeks 
were  completely  blockaded.  Themistodea  emimn- 
nicated  to  Ariatidea  what  he  had  dnne  to  bring 
thia  abwU  Mod  aaked  him  to  inform  the  ooandl  of 
iHmI  he  ImA  eeeo.  Tkoogli  Ariitidea  Mnned  the 
cnnncil  that  retreat  wa«  now  impossible,  and  urj^rd 
them  to  prepare  fisr  battle,  many  of  the  oommanders 
would  not  believe  the  iatenigeoee  vntfl  H  waa 
confirmed  by  a  Tenian  pallt  y  which  had  deserted 
from  the  Pcniana.  In  the  momiuff  the  battle 
took  place,  in  which  the  Greeks  had  ue  edTaatage 
4i  their  position  orer  the  Penian  fleet,  which  was 
crowded  in  too  narrow  a  space.  The  battle  was 
fought  chiefly  in  the  eastern  strait.  The  Greeks 
gabed  a  signal  rictory,  in  which  the  Aeginetae 
most  distinguished  thcmst-lves,  and  next  to  them 
the  Athenians.  Aristides  did  good  service  by 
landiog  on  Pijttadeia  with  some  soldiers  from  Sa« 
lamis,  and  catting  to  pieces  the  Persians  who  were 
on  this  islet.  Xerxes,  who  watched  the  battle 
iimm  tha  ihoia  of  tha  matnknd,  lav  Us  mighty 
armament  defeated  and  dispersed  in  the  autumn 
of  a.  c  480.  The  fleet  of  the  Peisiaat  was  par- 
aoed  hf  Aa  Greeks  as  bras  Andrea,  and  as  fliey 
did  not  come  up  with  it  there,  a  cotmcil  was  held, 
in  which  Themistoclcs  advised  that  they  should 
partue  the  enemy  through  the  Aegean,  and  sail  to 
the  Hellespont  to  destnnr  the  bridge  of  boats  by 
which  Xerxes  had  passed  over.  Euryhiad»s  more 
prudently  suggested  that  they  should  allow  the 
Immense  army  of  Xerxes  to  move  off  as  quick  as 
they  could,  and  should  leave  the  bridge  standing  ; 
and  thia  advice  was  approved  by  the  other  Peio- 
penneafaai  enaiwanders.   (Herod.  niL  107 ;  eom- 

parc  Plut  Aristid.  9,  Tlinnist.  \(\.^  Thrmisto- 
dcs  pacified  the  Ath^iiaus,  who  were  most  eager 
to  mlov  tiia  Fmiaas,  by  orgbg  plaasibia  argu- 
ments against  the  pursuit  at  present,  and  snyinq' 
that  in  the  fidtowiitt  spnngthey  might  nil  to  the 
HdlespoBit  and  to  loBia.  ^Safodotaa  aUrihstst  to 
Themistocles  n  treacherous  motive  in  the  atTair, 
and  says  that  his  object  was  to  secure  a  retreat  to 
'  Persia,  if  any  thing  dioold  befid  him  at  Athens 
(Homd.  Tiii.  109)  ;  and  accordingly  he  sent  some 
confidential  persons  to  Xences,  and  among  them 
the  faithful  Sicinnus,  to  tell  him  that  Themistocles 
had  prevented  the  Cheeks  from  parsaing  the  Per- 
sian fleet,  and  destroying  the  bridtre  over  the  Hel- 
lespont, and  he  advised  the  king  to  move  off. 
Xems  retreated  with  his  army,  and  laft  linda* 
niua  with  a  lnrt:e  force  behind  him. 

While  the  tireek  fleet  was  among  the  islands 
of  IIm  Aegean,  Th—htedei  attempted  to  lery 

contrihutioiis  on  the  islanders.  The  pmplo  of  An- 
dios  were  oailed  upon  to  pay  money  in  the  name 
of  two  pawfld  dntfia,  Pennaaion  and  IfeoBinty , 
hot  thij  answered,  as  other  people  may  answer 
to  the  atUector  of  imposts,  that  they  possessed  two 
invincible  antagonist  deities,  Poverty  and  Want  of 
means,  whose  powerlessnesa  no  power  ooold  van- 
quish. Themistocles,  however,  pot  money  from 
the  Carystians  aitd  Parians  ^Herod.  viiL  111, 
fta.)i  aadinbddjkailMUtaimFOClBili.  Tte 
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vlctoiy  of  Salamis,  however,  which  wsa  dor  r 
Theoiislodeek  eatabiished  his  reputatioai  axaoBig  Cf 
Greeks  %  Mid  il  ma  only  jealousy  amrnig  the  tn- 
mandeniriUA OMMd  him  to  reeesTe  at  the 

mns  the  second  prize  of  merit  instead  of  tk'- 
(Herod.  viii.  123.)  But  on  his  risiting  Sp-ara.  ' 
was  received  with  extraordinarj  honoors  by  tis 
Spartans,  who  pave  Eurvbiades  the  palm  oi  '—r- 
veiT,  and  to  Themistocle»  the  palm  of  wisdoci  u 
skill,  wMk  •  cnarai  of  olive,  and  A»  Wat  c^artf 
that  Spartn  po88Css<'d.  When  he  rpturnr.-!  b«o'- 
three  handled  select  Spartan  horsemen  accrmwasKv 
himaofivaa  llia  boMen  af  Tqgei.  <BamL^ 

Plut  Themis.  17.) 
In  the  battle  of  Plataea,  B.C.  >■  vhit^ 

Maidoalus  ivaa  defcalad,  Aiiatidaa,  wwr  sa  Invw 

an  exile,  commanded  the  Athenian*.  (Herod,  ni. 
28;  Piut..<lnitll.)  The  name  of  Themiatodet  u  I 
not  mentioned  on  this  occasion  by  Herodotns  or  \>* 
Plutarch  ;  nor  on  the  ottasion  of  the  fight  at 
cale,  which  took  place  on  the  same  day.  ■ 
does  it  ap^>car  clearly  what  he  waa  doms  all  i  - 
time,  eanpt  aa  &r  as  may  be  collected .  from  P'^ft- 
tarch's  vapue  narrative.  (Plut.  ThemtsL  18.)  I: 
seems  probable  that  his  political  influence  dedswd 
very  speedily  after  ^  i^r  wlueh  raiaed  his  le- 
piitation  to  the  greatest  height ;  and  that  bis  caa- 
duct  to  the  Spartans  on  two  sevenJ  '*^t^^-^  ea»> 
tiilaitad  to  hn  flnal  duenittL 

The  Athenians  began  to  restore  their  n.ir^^ed  dry 
after  the  harharians  had  left  the  oountxj,  and  He- 
miatodat  adTbed  than  ta  nMU      inril^  airf* 
make  them  stronger  than  before.  The  Spartans  scT.t 
an  embassy  to  Athens  to  dissoade  them  frtan  <«rb- 
fying  their  dty,  for  which  we  can  assign  no  motrrs, 
except  a  mligHbia  Jaalooay.  Themistocles,  accrad.  [ 
ins;  to  Theoporapns,  quoted  by  Plutarch,  g*'>t  ct»? 
this  opposition  by  bribing  the  Ephori,  which  u 
probable  enough,  and  not  inconsistent  w4th  tb> 
story  told  circumstantially  by  Thucydide*  of  kii 
deceiving  the  Spartans.  He  prevailed  on  the  Athe- 
nians to  di«nisa  the  Spartan  airtaMBian»  ad  ti  I 
send  him  and  othem  to  Sparta  on  the  matter  ?^ 
the  fortitications.    Themistodea  went  first,  aitet  . 
advising  the  AAaniaBa  net  ta  aoaA  Ua  aallafom  I 
till  the  walls  were  far  cnnnrh  advanced  to  be  in  a 
stite  of  defienoe.    In  the  mean  time  ha  aaw^d 
the  Spavtaaa  with  lies,  and  pretBodad  HbtA  W  aoi  I 
waiting  for  his  colli  auuies  in  order  to  be  enabled  {» 
enter  on  the  busing  on  which  he  waa  aent;  aid  | 
when  the  report  of  the  pregreat  of  iSm  waDs  vm  | 
confirmed  by  fresh  intelUgenoe,  ThamialadBi  tali 
the  Spartans  to  send  trusty  persons  to  .Athens 
to  inquire,  and  not  to  trust  to  rumourL  Ths 
Spartans de^tdied  their  agents,and  Thtaiiiairiia  I 
at  the  nme  time  sent  instruction*  to  Ath(i>r$,  t» 
detain  the  Spartans  until  he  and  his  CT>il<>agu<fS 
should  return  in  safety,  for  bis  colleagues  had  now  | 
joined  him.    When  he  was  informed  that  tH* 
walls  of  Athens  were  in  a  fit  state  for  defence,  bs 
oaaa  haftia  tha  BfBrtMBB,  aad  told  them  pUa^  I 
that  Athens  could  now  protect  berself.   The  S|«r*  , 
tans  disaembled  their  resentment,  and  the  aaite^ 
sadan  laapactifaiy  Ntanad  ftan  AthaM  vd 
Sparta.    (Thttord'  >•  ^0,  Ac.)     It        wbm  m 
the  advice  of  Themistodea  that  the  AiImbmi 
finished  the  fntifications  of  the  pert  «f  Maoom, 
which  they  had  commenced  during  hu  azdKnah^p 
(Thucyd.  L  93;  Diod.  xi.  41);  ^e  pouu'on  vsa 
ezceetUngly  fiivourable,  pnssming  three  nstani 
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laval  power,  tb«  iiapcovaiMiit  of  tbdrporto  would 


vaa  the  first  who  declared  thnt  the  Athenians  must 
Bake  the  m»  tbeir  elanenty  aad  he  took  the  first 
ilepe  towafdt  Ibb  dbjeet  His  policy  wm  wl  to 
et  the  foittine  of  the  Athenians  depend  nn  the 
ate  of  their  city  Ath«aa ;  bat  if  they  were  ever 
lard  pressed,  his  advice  was  that  they  shfloM  leaw 
t  for  the  Peiraeeiu,  which  he  desigiied  to  make  so 
itrong  that  a  few  men  could  defend  it,  while  the 
rest  could  embark  in  the  fleeL  The  building  of 
the  walls  iMA  coamseted  Atll«t  with  Peiraeeus 
md  Phnlerum  wn«)  later,  and  ncieOBgttthid  shout 
it.c.  456.  (Thucyd.  i.  107.) 
•  Tito  ioflaence  of  Themistocles  does  not  appear 
to  hava  Bunrived  the  expulsion  of  the  PcTaians 
fram  Onece  and  the  fortilic^on  of  the  ports.  He 
eras  pnlnbly  foa^  acensad  of  tniiehing  himself 
by  unfair  means,  for  he  had  no  scruples  about 
the  way  of  acoompliiUng  an  end.  A  stoiy  is 
told  bj  Phtttdi  fa  Ua  Uvea  of  AriifidM  and 
Thamistocles,  that  aftto  the  retreat  of  the  fleet 
of  Xerxes,  when  the  Gnck  fleet  was  wintering  at 
Psgasae,  Themistoelea  told  «ht  AlhmStm  in  tha 
public  assembly  that  he  had  a  scheme  to  prop<Me 
which  was  lieneficial  to  the  state,  but  could  not  be 
expounded  to  the  niauy.  Aristides  was  named  to 
neaiva  tiie  secret,  and  to  report  Opon  it.  His  re- 
port was  that  nothint?  could  be  more  profitable  than 
the  scheme  of  Themistocles,  but  nothing  more  un- 
just ;  and  the  Athenians  abided  by  the  report  of 
Aristides.  His  project  was  to  bum  the  Creek 
a^stf  and  thtu  cootiim  the  naval  supremacy  of 
Alhow.  Thamistodes  leeisted  the  proposal  of  tha 
Licfd.icmnnians  to  exclude  from  the  Amphictyonic 
assembly  those  statsa  which  had  not  aided  the 
QntkM  agynat  Zflnm,  Ibr  waA  a  mtmm,  Iw 
argued,  would  put  the  whole  power  of  the  Am- 
phk^onic  fedeiatioD  in  tha  hands  of  two  or  three 
of  the  chief  statea.  Ha  MMtodad  fa  diteting  this 
scheme,  and  thus  incurred  the  enmity  of  tht*  Sjiar- 
tans,  who  supported  his  rival  Cimon.  (Flat.  Tho- 
misi,  20.)  If  this  affiur  took  pboa  soon  after  tha 
battle  af  Stiamis.  it  will  help  to  account  for  the 
disappearance  of  Thcnii«^t(^cles  from  the  statje.  In 
B.  c.  471  be  was  ostracised  from  Athens,  and  re- 
tired to  Argos.  He  had  now  Isiaot  to  tkfak  of 
the  old  gallies  and  his  father's  lessons. 

Pausanias,  being  detected  in  a  tnacherooa'cor> 
vespondenoe  with  the  POTrin  kfag,  fail  Ida  life, 
ami  th.'  rncfda'  monians  sent  {venions  to  Athens  to 
accuse  Themistocles  of  being  privy  to  the  designs 
ofPamdM.  (Tlnii!yd.i]85tPfat.  niMte98.) 

The  Athenians,  either  convinced  of  his  trnilt  or  af- 
fe^Mgtobeoonnncedt  sent  off  persons  widtt^^Lar 

ties  wherever  they  should  And  him.  (&C.466.)  But 
Themistoelea,  hewing  of  what  was  designed  against 
bin,  flsd  torn  Aigoa  to  Corayra,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  ewad  Urn  aoaae  oUigations ;  but  as  the  Cor- 
cyraeans  were  afraid  to  kefp  him  for  fear  of  incur- 
ling  the  hostility  of  Athens  and  Sparta,  they  took 
Themistocles  MMM  to  tha  main  land.  Being  fol- 
lowed by  his  pursuers,  he  took  lefDoe  in  the  house 
ef  Admetus,  king  of  the  Holossi,  who  happened  to 
fa  fiwi  fane.  Admetus  waa  bo  ftimd  to  Tha- 
tnistocles,  but  his  wife,  at  the  entreaty  of  the  fugi- 
tive, told  him  that  he  would  be  protected  if  ha 
would  taka  dMirddld  to  fat  flam,  aad  4t  « lito 

hearth.    The  king  !*oon  came  in,  and  n><;pecting  j 

his  aoppliaat  attitode^  nuaed  him  up,  and  zafiuwd  j 
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to  sonender  him  to  the  Irfimlaemoniin  and  Athe> 
Bin  tgtoito.  Ha  also  awt  Uto  to  Fftm  on  tiM 

cnai^t  of  the  Aegean,  where  Themistocles  found  a 
merchant  vessel  bound  for  Ionia.  Tha  vessel  waa 
eairied  hf  Ilia  waanher  doM  to  tha  Alfaoini  w 
ni.'unont,  which  was  blockading  Naxos,  on  wMA 
Themistocles  disoovared  himself  to  the  master,  and 
told  hfal,  that  if  fa  did  aat  carry  him  off  safely, 
he  would  inform  the  Athenians  that  he  was  aidng 
him  to  escape  for  a  sum  of  money.  The  master 
kept  his  vessel  tossing  off  the  island  a  whole  day 
and  night  tn  avoid  dw  lilk  of  landing,  and  at  iMt 
safely  reached  Kphe^us.  Themistocles,  who  re- 
ceived money  from  hu  friends  at  Athens,  and  from 
Argos,  wheaa  fa  had  nsoey*  rawaidad  tito  mastar 

for  his  pains. 

Xerxes  was  now  dead  (a.  c.  465),  and  Arta- 
zerxea  waa  on  tfa  tfaona.  Themistoelea  went  up 
to  visit  the  king  at  his  royal  residence,  in  company 
with  a  Persian,  and  on  his  arrival  he  sent  the  king 
•  IsMbe,  fa  whidi  ka  laid  liim  that  fa  Imd  dern 
the  greatest  damage  to  the  cause  of  the  king's 
fisther,  when  oat  of  naoessitf  ha  fooght  against 
bin,  but  diat  fa  had  dana  wn  atOI 


vices,  by  which  he  meant  his  informatioB  M  to  tfa 
intended  retreat  of  the  Greeks  from  Sahmis,  and 
the  not  breaking  down  of  tfa  bridge  over  the  Hel- 
lespont, the  merit  of  which  he  falsely  datmed :  ha 
said  that  he  could  do  the  king  good  service,  and 
that  his  life  was  sought  by  the  Oreeks  on  account 
of  his  friendship  to  the  kiif  (  he  prayed  that  fa 
mi'^ht  be  allowed  to  wait  a  year,  and  then  to  ex- 
plain personally  what  brought  him  there.  Tha- 
irittadas  waa  tea  canaimr  to  ortnHt  hia  bnrinaia 
to  an  interpreter.  In  a  year  he  made  hinist  lf 
master  of  the  Persian  language  and  the  Persian 
WMgw,  and,  babg  prwiatod  to  tfa  Icing,  fa  ol»- 


tained  the  greatest  influence  over  him,  and  such 
as  no  Greek  ever  beiiorB  aajojad ;  PVtlr  owing  to 
the  high  repntatiaB  and  tfa  hopw  ttal  \»  gava  to 
the  king  of  subjecting  the  Oreeks  to  the  Persians. 
The  king  gave  him  a  handsome  allowance,  after 
tfa  Persian  fiuhion ;  Magnmua  suppUed  him  with 
bread  nominally,  bat  paid  him  annnally  fifify  t»> 
lents.  T.ampsactts  supplied  wine,  and  M3ru8  the 
other  provisions.  Before  he  cotild  accomplish  any 
thing  he  died  ;  some  say  that  he  poisoned  hims^ 
findintj  that  he  could  not  perform  his  promise  to 
the  lung.  A  montununt  was  erected  to  his  memory 
ill  tfa  Ag«a  of  Magnesia,  which  pteca  waa  vithta 
his  government.  It  is  said  that  his  bones  were 
secretly  taken  to  Attica  by  his  relations,  and  pri- 
^atelj  latuiad  dMiib  Ifaadilodaa  waa,  aeeerding 
to  Plutarch,  sixty-fif*  yaars  of  ape  when  he  died, 
and  if  fa  was  hem  B.  &  614,  fa  died  in  a.  c.  4i9, 
Ha  kit  aavmd  asna  and  daaghtm.  Tfa  descend- 
ants of  Themistocles  enjoyed  certain  honours  in 
Magnesia  in  Plutarch's  tune.  A  tomb  called  that 
of  Themistocles  existed  in  thaPeiraeeus  in  the  time 
of  Pausanias  (LI):  Pausanias  mentions  aho  a 
portrait  nf  Themistorlf"«  in  the  Parthenon :  he 
says,  it  appears  that  thf  sons  of  Themistocles  re- 
turned to  Athens,  and  didicated  the  patotiag  fa 
the  Parthenon  in  whidi  Themistocles  was  repre- 
sented :  it  was  pruluby  au  historical  piece,  in  which 
Themistocles  appeared  at  aB  astoT.  {OMIpani 
Pans.  i.  2G  and  ?>7.) 

The  neat  abilities  of  Themistocles  are  thoa 
hrieSy  dmaclarised  by  Thucydides  (I  1S8);— 
**  Themistocles  was  the  strongest  example  of  tha 
power  of  natooi  talent,  and  in  this  tospect  ia  oaf- 
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iSnlkofy  nwAy  of  sAirfnllitt)  ttt    Ut  wlMil 

understanding,  without  any  education  nricinally 
to  fixm  it,  or  afterward*  to  ttieagthea  it,  he  iiad 
the  bait  jndgment  fat  aotnal  rirniiwMtiiMei,  nA  ht 
formed  his  jiul^^ment  with  the  least  deliberation; 
and  as  to  future  erents  he  made,  in  the  general, 
the  beet  an^ecturot ;  iriuUerer  be  took  in  hand, 
be  waa  alao  able  to  ezpomid;  and  oa  matters 
^Hiere  he  had  no  experience,  he  was  not  unable  to 
fom  a  competent  jndgment ;  and  both  of  the  better 
and  the  worae^  wUla  it  was  still  in  nawrtriatyt  be 
had  a  most  excellent  foresight ;  and  to  express  oil 
in  brief,  by  the  force  of  his  natural  capacity,  and 
Ibt  quickness  of  his  determination,  he  was  the 
most  efficient  of  all  men  in  promptly  dt^cidini^  what 
was  to  be  done.**  Undoubtedly  he  possessed  great 
Idenlt  ■•  ft  MilMBn,  great  polHMl  Mgadty,  a 
ready  wit,  and  excellent  judgment:  but  perhaps 
he  waa  not  an  honeet  man ;  and,  like  nanj  other 
4m  M  wpHb  liHk  nenUty,  b0  «bM  bb  cttwr 

■ahippily  and  ingloriously,  an  exile  nnd  a  tniitor 
tMw  SoDM  of  the  anecdote*  aboat  him  deaerre 
attieewdh;  hakm  iiwiteirtiin  if  At  bekmg* 
to  another  kind  of  woric 

There  is  a  life  of  Themistodes  in  the  collection 
which  goes  under  the  name  of  Nepos.  Plutarch 
has  enlivened  his  biography  with  several  curious 
atones  alx>ut  Themistocles,  aftf  r  his  arriral  in  Asia, 
Diodorus  (xi.),  always  a  careless  writer,  is  of 
little  Tafaie  tx  the  biognu>hy  of  Themistocles. 
One  and  twen^  kUM  ■Mnblilt*d  to  Themistocles 
are  spurious.  [O.  L.] 

THEMISTO'GENES  (OcMurroT^f),  of  Sy- 
none,  is  said  by  Xenophon  (/lelL  iii.  1.  §  2)  to 
htm  written  a  work  on  the  Anabaaia  of  Cyroa  j 
bat  iMMt  motel  wiilen,  fa|V»wiffg  <bt  tUMMnt 

ttf  Fkitarch  {de  Gloria  Athen.  p.  361 ),  suppose  that 
Xiaophon  reall/  reCm  to  his  own  work,  to  which 
bepMbndAonnMflfTbMiiistogenes.  It  appear*, 

however,  that  Tht-mi-togenes  is  not  a  fictitious 
name,  since  ijaidas  says  (s.  o.)  that  be  wrote  other 
vodn.  (C.  MUller,  Pragm.  Hitktrio,  Onto.  iroL 

iL  p.  74,  I'  .rls  1848.) 

THK.MIsriTS,  the  6on-in-law  of  Oelon,  wa* 
slain  along  with  AndnuioUorus.  (Liv.  xxiv.  24, 
85.)  [Anoranodorua.] 

TIt?:(>CHRKSTUS  (e«(ix/n?<rroj),  of  C}Tene, 
grandfather  and  grandson,  won  a  victory  at  the 
Olympic  ganwi  Id  the  chariot-rat^,  but  in  what 
Olympiad  is  not  fitated  (Paus.  vi.  12.  §  7).  A 


person  of  the  same  name  is  quoted  by  the  iScholiast 
on  ApolkNrfM  BMiwflv.  17M)  a*  tho  tatbor  of 

a  work  on  Libya  ;  and  from  the  subject  of  the 
book  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  he  was  a  native 
of  Africa,  and  may  b«v»  hum  dw  aane  «•  en*  «f 

the  Olympic  victors.  Pliiiy  also  refers  to  Theo- 
chrestus  as  one  of  his  authocitie*.  {H.  N»  Index, 
lib.  zxxvii.  and  xzzvii.  2.  a.  11.  §  1.) 

THKOCLEIA.  [Arwtoclma.] 

TUE'OCLES  (e«oitAiif).    1.  A 
philosopher,   (lamblich.  ViL  PyA,  27.) 

9L  Clf  Niimor  Eretria,  a  poet  of  nnkoown  time, 
to  whom  some  ascribed  the  invention  of  the  elegiac 
mttire ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  tra- 
dMion  is  a*  untmstworthy,  as  the  etymology,  in 
connection  with  which  it  is  mentioned,  is  atMurd. 
(buid.  and  Etym.  Mag.  «.«.  tkty^iMwy,  Hi* 
venae  ipp«r  to  bawbesBofa  Btiiitfoaa  Aano* 
ter,  and  it  is  most  prukible  that  ho  is  the  same  per- 
aon  as  the  Thcocles  from  whose  Itigpiallics  Aihe- 
aiia*(xLp.  497,c)qaolHlfaatlfaMi.  [P.  S.J 


TBBOCRAm 

THVOCUn  (•MaMtr),  Iba  aaa  «ff  Hcfrki. 

was  a  Lacedaemonian  statuarr,  and  one  of  a* 
died^le*  of  D^oenu*  and  ScyUis.    He  the^ixr 
^saiMMd  ab*Ql    C  SMl   na  wiuii|{bt  in  wmi 
and  in  ivory  and  gold.    Two  of  hia  wrocka  arv  u- 
parently  mentioned  by  Pauaania*  ;  bat  thrj  t^'^ 
only  eepaiate  part*  of  one  and  the  same  gm^. 
representing  Hercules  preparing  to  cany  aiF  Ito 
golden  apple*  of  the  Hesperides.    Thie  j^Tv»tip  re- 
sisted of  a  celestial  hemisphere  (iroAos,  e««  lAd. 
ofAmtiq.  s.  V.  2d  ed.)  nfadd  br  Atka,  w&b  H« 
cnles,  and  the  tree  which  bors  the  golden  ap^lr^ 
the  HeependMi  and  the  dngon  coiled  around  ihr 
tree,  all  carved  oal  of  cedar  weed.  Am  t— rii|iTiiia 
on  the  ir6\os  stated  that  the  work  waa  er.Hi.:^ 
by  Tbeode*  and  hi*  Mm.   It  *tood  at  OiyIapfl^  a 
the  tmMfy  of  the  BpUaBahaa ;  bat.  Is  flM  tkw 
of  Pausanias,  the  figures  of  the  He«pf  ri.i-»  bad 
been  leaioved  from  it  by  the  ^''^■fft^  aad  find 
fa  the  taaphf  of  H«a.  (Pba*.  ^  19.  f  «.  «l  t.) 

In  his  description  of  the  temple  of  Hera  (r.  17. 
g  1),  Painanias  mentions  these  tattiea,  fiv«  m 
Duabec,  a*  befag  of  gold  aad  ivory,  wbids  as  wa 
inconaistent  with  the  other  *tatenient»  that  likef 
were  of  cedar-wood  ;  for  the  two 
easily  be  reconciled  by  wipposing  that  they  mtn 
of  cedar-wood  gilt,  anid  tba  iwe*,  baada,  and  feet 
covered  with  plates  of  ivory.  Possibly  the  ivtirr 
may  have  been  added  to  the  statues  wrfaeo  tb«y 
were  tnui<%ferred  to  the  temple  of  Hera.  [P.  &] 
THEl/CLIUS,  a  Oreik  writer  of  the  livp*  of 
the  Caeaars,  aopears  to  have  lived  in  the  tiaw  of 
AuwMm  <r  iliimy  ■aiaaaifa.  (W^pituAmd, 
6.) 

THEOCLY'MENUS  (Oca«A»/4M>.  1.  A  aM 
•r  PdypbeUaatf  Hypanafa,  aad  a  teanalwi  af 

Melampus,  was  a  soothsayer,  who,  in  conse<)iirDoe 
of  a  Buirder,  waa  nkiigod  to  take  to  fl^t,  and 
eaan  to  Talaaaadma  al  Aa  Ifato  wImb  the  latter 

quitted  Sparta  to  return  to  Ithaca.  (Horn.  Od.  xr. 
266,  &&,  507,  &C,  xviL  151,  &e.,  xx.  350,  kc  ) 
Aaaaof  Prateu*.  (Eurip.  9.)  [L.  6-] 

THBOC06MU8  (ea^Mo*).  of  Me^m  a 
statuary,  whose  time  is  accurately  definM  by  t^-« 
statements  in  Pausunios.    In  the  temple  of  Zjei:* 
Olympius  at  Megara,  tb*  tiaTeUer  aaw  an  on- 
finished  chryselephantine  statue  of  the  god,  whkii 
Theocosmus  had  undertaken  to  makc^  with  the 
a*ai*tance  of  Pheidiaa,  but  the  anaalaaB  af  ailWab 
was  interrupted  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  P  ]  - 
poonesian  War,  and  the  conaeqnent  ^"CTrrt^ns  of 
tba  Athaafan*  fato  lha  MipiiialM  liiiiiaji 
The  face  alone  was  of  ivory  and  gold,  aai^tMl 
of  the  statue  o£  mnd  (or  plaatie  day)  aai  fiMB  t 
aad  bebfad  tba  toaqila  feiayaataabriniia^ht 
logs  of  wood,  which  Theocosmus  had  intended  to 
cover  with  ivory  and  gold,  and  to  bm  ia  oaai> 
pleting  the  Hatoa.  Abova  tbe  bead  af  tba  gai 
were  the  Hoanaad  l3tm  Fate*  (Paua.i  40.  §  S.  a.!). 

Theocoamua  also  made  the  statue  of  Lysander'^ 
pilot,  Hermon,  which  fbnned  a  portion  of  tbe 
great  votive  offmng  dedicated  by  the  Laoedaemfr- 
nians  at  Delphi,  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  battle  of 
Aegoapotami  (Pau*.  x.  9.  §  4.  a.  8).  Henoa  Tbse- 
cosmo*  most  have  floari*hed  from  bcAaatf»lNib> 
ning  till  after  the  end  of  tbe  Peloponnetiiin  WmUt 
that  i*,  in  round  nomben,  about  a.  c  4;t»— 4111 
HawaaliaMararCUuMUiL  {?.&.} 

THEO'CRATES  i*  given  as  the  name  of  a 
physician  by  Fabricius  {BiiL  (Jr,  tqL  Joii.  b.412, 
•d.fal.)MdHdkr  "  * 
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!S9,  where  the  reference  in  defective),  on  the 
bority  of  th«  Latin  Vernon  of  Aricenna  (r.  2. 
,  Yd.  ii.  p.«n,«d.V«ut  1595).  The  praitad 

ibie  edMoB  fai  i/J^Ji^jV  ^ 

T>#  liiih  t—hter  (Omwiii  ftmaiii- 
?)  appe«t0lmiMiiBhkaf8.|^yjl; 

^  t»1^«j\*.  which  is  not  a  bad  conjecture,  bat 


ich  im  mXao  wrong.  SoDtheija«r,  in  hi*  •*  Zuiam- 
1  geaetKte  HeOntttlel      Ante*  ^  918),  ha* 

maily  confounded  the  word  with  ^\jSj 

da  Hippocrutci,   The  true  reading  is  probably 

Naucratii,  a«  appear*  from  Galen, 

!  Ctrmpot.  Afedicam,  tec,  Loc.  iv.  R,  vol.  xii.  p.  7G4, 
m  which  work  the  paaaage  in  question  (a«  also 
iny  otllT  medical  foimolae  in  the  MyM  chapter 
Avicenna)  is  taken.  Galen  attributes  the  medi- 
ae to  6  NoMMcptnln^t  ^  the  native  o£  Kaaomtis  " 
Egypt  i  M  «k9  ii  Ihtiiiilvitel  te^ 
ted.  tfa»  Witet  ii     MllBl  unable  to  deter- 
in*.  [VV.  A.  G.] 
THEOG&INV    (BtoK^nisy,    the  person 
;aitist  whom  Demosthenes  spoke  in  one  of  his 
ctaot  ormtiona  (p.  1322,  foil.  ed.  Reiake),  which 
,  howeTer,  aacribed  by  Dionysiiu  of  Halicamas- 
ts  to  Deinarchus.    (Uim.  10.) 
THEO'CRITUS,  an  actor,  the  dancing-raaster 
I  Caracalla,  under  whom  he  enjoyed  high  houuur 
Dd  exerdaad  vboiuidad  inflooice.    In  the  year 
.  D.  216  he  was  despatched  at  the  head  of  an 
rmy  againat  the  Armenians,  and  sustained  a 
ignal  defeat.  (Dion  Caaa.  bcxrii.  21.)  [W.R.] 

THEO'CRITUS  (e«4«piToi).  1.  Of  Chios,  an 
nxot,  aMbiat,  and  parfaua  an  hittorian,  in  the 
mm  U  AlaaaBdw  tlwCwt^wat  Aa  dboiple  of 
Vfetrodorus,  who  was  the  disciple  of  Isocrates. 
>uid.  s.  V.)  He  was  contamporary  with  Enhon» 
Bid  TheopoRipua;  and  tha  teMtt  wm  Wa  mkm* 
itixen  and  politicsl  op|)onent,  Theopompus  belong- 
n^  to  the  ariatoecatic  and  Macedonian,  and  Theo- 
ntua  to  the  daaacatie  and  patriotic  party.  (Strab. 
liT.  p.  645 ;  Snid.)  Thoa  » itill  ext^mt  a  paasage 
af  a  letter  from  Theopampns  to  Alexander,  in 
which  he  chai^ge*  Theocritaa  with  living  lu  the 
gicateat  hunuy*  after  haring  previously  been  in 
poverty.  (Ath.  ri.  p.  230,  f. ;  Theop.  Frag.  276, 
ed.  .Muller,  Fraa.  JJtsL  vol.  L  D.  325,  in  Didot's 
liddiotkeea},  Taaoeritna  himteu,  too,  ia  aatd  to 
h.-wi*  driven  deep  offence  to  Alexander  by  the  sar- 
caaiic  wit,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  chief 
cause  of  Ut  triahritf,  aad  whfafc  at  Im  am  bim 
bis  life.  When  Alexander  was  making  prepara- 
tions foe  a  BMjgnifimit  celebnuton  o£  hit  Aiiatie 
^irtKiga  an  Ml  Bitam  hom,  ba  wmla  to  tkaOnek 

cities  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  islands,  to  send  liira  a 
huge  tapplj  of  pank  cloth ;  and  when  the  king** 
'  WM  nid  al  vlioa,  Thaocritnt  asclauMd  that 


(Plot.  Op.  Mor.  p.  1 1,  a. ;  Ath.  xii.  p.  540,  a.)  It 
Is  observed  by  C.  Miiller  (/oc  in/,  cit.)  that  Arrian 
■MBtiona  (Amab.  iv.  13.  §  4k  among  the  buyg 
*oocmud  miim  conspiracy  oi  Bcmolaii:^  against 
Alexnntlcr.  one  Anticles,  the  son  of  'rhefKntui*  ; 
ted  Uuo,  li  this  was  Theocdtiu  the  Chiau,  the 
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fate  of  his  son  would  account  for  his  emnttj 
against  Alexander.  A  vcfj  bittv  epignOB  Xifm 
Aristotle,  by  Theocritus,  is  preserved,  in  separate 
portions,  by  Diogenes  Lacrtius  (v.  11),  Plutarch 
{Op.  Mcr,  p.  SOS,  c),  and  Eoiebioa  (Pimp. 
XT.  1),  and  is  contained  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 
( Bruncky  AmU,  voL  La  1 B4  ;  Jacobs,  Ant^  Graee, 
vol.  i.  p.  1I7«  cmap,  roL  itBL  pk  969).  NvBMma 
examples  of  his  satirical  wit  might  be  quoted  from 
the  aoMOt  fi^H^ft  t  ai  a  tr*f*'***ii  wa  may  men- 
tin  kb  iiMrf|itfott  «f  lha  ipaMlMt  flf  Aaaxfaunaa 
as  a  stream  of  wordii  but  sense  drop  bv  drop** 
(Ai{c«K  fikp  wrofihsj  rev  Si  araKtryfjJs,  Stobw 
Serm,  zzzvi.  ]».  217,  ed.  Gesnar,  comp.  Ath.  i. 
p.  21,  c.  {  wd»  for  otlku'  examfdeti  ita  Stob.  Strm, 
ii.,  iv.,  xxi,  xxxviii.,  Ixxxi.,  cxxiii. ;  Ath.  viiu 
p.  344,  b.  I  Plut  Mor.  pp.  634,  c,  ()31,  f.).  At 
HH  ha  was  pvt  to  death  by  Antigonoa  Oonatas,  in 
revenge  for  a  jest  open  the  king's  single  eye,  though 
perhi^  ha  might  have  escaped,  if  he  had  not 
incloded  tba  kfatgli  oodc  alio  in  his  wittkiiwi. 
That  functionary,  the  story  goes,  having  been  de- 
spatched by  Antigonua,  to  require  the  onUor^ 
allBBdHM^**!  pwimfa,*iiqpB<dTbaeCTitBM>**tbat 
yon  mean  to  serve  roe  up  raw  to  the  Cydtftb** 
Yes !  and  witbootjoor  head,**  retorted  the  cook, 
and  repmed  Aa  apafmadon  ta  Antigonus, 
at  once  put  Theocritus  to  death.  (Plut.  Afor,  pw 
633,  &:  Macrob.  &it  vii.  S.)  This  most  have 
happened  before  B.  c  301,  when  Antigonus  feU 
in  battle. 

The  works  of  Theocritus,  mentioned  by  Suidaa, 
are  Xpt Tot,  laropia  Ai^vi^f ,  ,and  ^vurroXol  daiiyi*. 
aicuy  to  which  Eudocia  (p.  232)  adds,  Xo7«|  w&nh 
yvpiKoi.  The  Xpt7ai,  tliat  is,  clever  sayings,  were 
DTobably,  as  C.  MUUer  suggests,  not  a  work  written 
bgr  TbcMritns  himself,  but  a  collection,  made  faj 
some  one  else,  of  the  witticisms  ascribed  to  him. 
^^auTToAol  dov/Murlot  ia  not  niaant,  aa  Voisiua 

bilifjiis.  About  the  Libyan  history  there  is  perhaps 
Muna  mistake^  a*  tba  Bane  of  Thcooritui  might 
aarfir  ba  caifowidad  vllb  thai  af  Thaoeawtos, 

whose  T.ibyan  history  we  know.  It  is  true  thai 
Fulgentius  quotea  a  itopid  story  about  the  Gof^ 
gona  and  Paneoi  ftom  litmiku  mHqmlalim 
kitlonegnpkmi^  (MytkoL  1.9$)  I  hat  the  Hmeoon> 
fusion  of  names  might  easily  happen  here ;  and, 
even  if  the  passage  be  from  Theocritus,  it  would 
rather  ie«Bi  to  belong  to  the  iwiaroXei  hnpmtlm 
than  to  the  Libyan  history.  Another  case,  in 
which  the  name  of  Theocritus  has  i»obably  been 
confounded  with  one  like  it,  is  pointed  oat  by  C 
Miiller  (Ath.  p.  14,  e.,  Aia€6rfrot  6k  M  v^fHttp 
AiyuntKiis  6  &t^iios  roi  Ximt  nfwrw  dS<A- 
^  NotbiQg  it  hnami  af  •  aophkl  noaad 
Theognis). 

Theocdtaa  of  Chios  is  mentioned  by  Clemena 
AlnMdrfnaa  (JVoire/rf,  p.  45),  at  $hA9  aa^ivnff ■ 

A  life  of  him  by  An-.bri,-on,  is  qaaltd  1^  Dic^nea 
Laertiaa  (v.  11).  The  epigiaa,  ptaftxad  to  Mmia 
•dUiaai  of  the  pooaa  af  tha  iMn  etkhtalad  Theo- 
critus of  Syracuse,  as  in  Brunck's  Anaiecta  {Epiff, 
22,  ed.  K^ssling),  is  probably  not  the  production 
of  the  poet  himself^  but  of  some  grammarian  who 
wiahad  ti  nadt  diaily  the  distinction  between  tba 
two  persons.  It  is  inscribed  to  Th^'oeritus  in  the 
Palatine  MS.  and  the  Codex  Puliitaiius,  and  in 
the  editions  of  the  Anthology  by  Stephanus  and 
Wedh'l  ;  but  in  the  Aldine  edition  it  is  assigned 
to  Arteoudorus,  who  it  alao  the  author  of  a  dutich 
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THEOCRITUS, 
andcnt  collection  of  the  boedk 


pzefized  to  the 
futla.  (Brandy  J«aL  foLi.  p.  263 ;  Jaeobt^-iML 

Oraec.  vol.  I  p.  1 94,  ToLvL  pk4MK.)  T%»  UBom- 

ing  h  tlx*  epigram  :  — 

AAAos  6  Xiot'  fyA  U  e^igpenu  &f  rctS*  typo)^ 
tft  kth  tAt  wtMdh  ttftl  Supiju^^Mt, 

XAs  Vft^ayipao  irtput\«irr)s  rt  ^(Aiyrqr 

(Fabric.  liifJ.  Grace.  toI.  iiL  p.  775 ;  Vowiu*,  de 
Hi»t.  Grmi:  p.  6H,  ed.  Westenuaon ;  Menagius,  ad 
IHog.  Lairt.  v.  1 1  ;  CImton,  F.  H.  Tol.  iiL  p.  477  ; 
MlillfT,  Frag,  lli-t.  (inm:  vol,  ii.  pp.  86,  87,  in 
Didot's  BiUiotieca  Oanplorum  G'raecormm), 

9.  The  caMraled  poet,  wm,  mrmrUng  to  the 
epipmm  jiist  quntfd,  n  nntivc  of  Syracuse,  and  the 
aon  of  Pnuuuonu  aud  Philinna.  Thie  it  also  the 
fliMlMMnt  Oi  SqMm  {ft  Ik),  w1m>  flddi,  howfw, 
that  others  made  hjin  the  Bon  of  Siinichus,  or 
SimichiidMy  and  alto  that,  by  Bome  aooount*,  he 
nathre  of  Cob,  aad  only  a  fitroam  at  Syra- 
0tMk  The  origin  of  the  former  variation  will  be 
understood  by  a  reference  to  the  brief  account  of 
him  prefixed  to  hu  poems,  under  the  title  of 
0(oKpirov  7(VoT,  and  to  the  SekoUa  on  Idyl.  vii. 
21,  from  which  it  appoars  that  Simichidas,  the 
person  into  whose  mouth  tiiat  Idyl  is  put,  was 
naturally  identified  by  the  ancients  widi  tkt  poet 
hiniwlf,  whom,  therefi>r<',  they  made  a  son  of 
Simichus  or  Simichidas  (SchoL/.&,  efodo.  41). 
Theocritus  again  speaka  in  the  name  of  Simichidas 
ill  thf  12th  line  of  his  Syrinx  j  bnt,  as  the  full 
name  there  tised  ia  ndpa  iifuxiSas.  it  would 
ovidcudjr  ho  uisife  to  mdonlBM  Ao  Mlw  word 

litrrally  as  a  patronymic.  The  idea  h  much  more 
probable,  and  more  ia  barmouy  with  the  spirit  of 
poetry,  that  fMiVJihtao  ia  an  wmmtA  nuM,  like 
Tityrus  in  Virgil  ;  and  tliis  is  the  explanation  given 
hy  some  of  the  ancient  grammarians,  who  cooj^e  it, 
however,  with  an  etjnologj  which  is  not  at  all 
probable.  {Schoi.  l,c;  9eoc  V^t.)  The  oUier 
statement,  that  Thoocritns  was  a  native  of  Cos, 
has  probably  arisen  out  nf  his  connection  with 
Pkilctas.  In  the  BfoKplrmi  yivos  we  are  told 
that  "  he  was  the  disciple  of  Philetas  (of  Cos)  and 
Asdepiades  (of  Samoa),  whom  he  meiUioiUi" 

aiwAfloy  pUofiu  riv  Ik  S4fM^  ofro  #iAfrar, 

the  firsi ipOiAi  of  which  the  niiciont  commentators 
are  ntdhiWly  right  in  refening  to  Asclopiadoa 
(JSUM.mdlo«.)  Another rafmDoo to Uaoomootto 

with  Philetils  has  be«m  discovered  by  Hekker  in  a 
OOrrupted  passage  of  (Jhoecobosciu.  (Bekker,  A  mnot. 
ii  Etyni.  p.  7U5  ;  MkffVn  [i.  o.  4hAifras]  <i8cf- 
9UaKos  ^toKpirov),  He  appears  also  to  have  been 
intimate  with  the  poet  Aratus,  to  whom  he  ad- 
dre%^e&  his  sixth  Idyl  (v.  2),  and  whom  he 
mentions  three  timea  in  the  seventh  (▼▼.  98,  102, 
122) ;  nt  l»«ast,  it  was  the  belief  of  the  ancient 
commentators  that  the  Aratus  mentioned  in  these 
pasMges  was  the  antbw  of  the  Pkammmmm.  {SAoL 
ad  II.  ce.)  Now,  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that 
Theocritus  became  acquainted  with  these  poets  at 
AkmMn,  wUoh  hod  olnody  hoeoosi^  vMor  ^ 

first  niul  sivond  Ptolemy,  a  jOnco  of  resort  for  tho 
literary  men  of  (ireeoe,  and  which  it  is  certain  that 
Thooeritno  tfatled  «l  hoot  oaeo  In  Uo  Bftw  Tho 
14th,  l.^th,  and  17th  IdyU  boar  every  mark  of 
havinf  boon  wxitton  at  Akxaudiia,  and  at  4U 
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OTonts  dieT  prove  that  the  poet  had  liv«d  then, 
and  enjoyed  toe  patronjige  of  rioloMj  PMaJolphia 

The  16th,  in  praise  of  Hiero,  the  son  of  HicnciB^ 
was  evidently  written  at  Syracuse,  and  its  Am 
cannot  be  earlier  than  a.  c.  270,  when  Hiero 
made  king.  To  these  mdications  of  the  daio  aoA 
residences  of  Theocritus,  must  be  addod  tlM  teH^ 
mony  of  the  author  of  the  Ocojwtrw  i^i&fvs,  tfart 
Theocritus  flooriahed  under  PMmbj  Use  -  oaa  d 
Lagus  ;  that  of  the  Greek  arcTTnt'nt  to  the  fnt 
Idyl,  namely,  that  he  uras  couiemporaxT'  *^ 
Antus  and  Callimachtis  and  Nicandec,  aad  tkot  la 
tlounshed  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelph  a^ ; 
and  also  tlte  important  statement,  in  th«  aEnanret 
to  the  (Irarth  Idyl,  that  ho  flsotiihod  aboatOL  IM. 
Ji.  0.  284-^280.  (There  can  be  little  doul.t  the 
Pk8'  is  the  true  reading.)  Tho  wxitaK  of  tho 
aigvaanl  to  tiM  17th  Idyl  maoteillw  oMMMt 
of  Munatns,  that  Thetx  ritus  flourished  under  Pl^ 
lemj  Philopator,  but  onlj  in  order  to  refaCe  it, 

»  teterpreting  theoo  IliUlnMiin,  oar  chief  difi- 
culty  arises  from  a  two-fold  oneettainty  reopectii^ 
Phiwtaa ;  first,  as  to  the  precise  period  down  t» 
which  he  lived  ;  and,  secondly,  whether  the  ae- 
coonta  of  his  beii^g  tho  teacher  of  Theocritos  r«*fer 
to  personal  intercourse  and  instraction,  or  only  t» 
the  mtluence  of  the  works  of  Pbiletaa  the 
mind  of  Theocritak  Withoot  attempting  to  ^ 
these  questions,  we  would  hazard  the  cooj 
that  the  date  above  mentioned,  of  OL 
284—280,  Mko  tho  wriod,  oMkwwlMi 
critns  first  went  to  Alexandria,  or  when,  after 
uending  some  time  there  in  reoeiviqgtha  iastrac- 
tfas,  or  ilodyliig  tiko  woriti,  of  FMblon  ond 
Asdepiades,  he  began  to  distinguish  him*<1fa*t 
poet ;  that  his  first  efforts  obtained  fior  him  the 
patnniago  of  Ptolemy  Phihidelphus,  oHho  mo  aas^ 
ciated  in  tho  kingdom  with  his  fiither,  Ptoteny 
the  son  of  Lagus,  in  a.  c.  285,  and  in  whoae  praise, 
thorelbre,  the  poet  wrote  the  Id^Is  ohofw  refcned 
to,  which  bear  every  mark  of  hartng  boon  ooo^peasd 
in  the  early  part  of  Ptolemy *s  sole 
283),  and  of  being  productions  of  the  poet's  y  vhuic^ 
daya.   The  manner  in  which  Ptolemy,  the  sou  of 
Lagus,  is  alluded  to,  in  Id,  xvii.  1 4,  confimis  the 
suppositicm  that  Theocritus  had  lived  under  that 
king.   FMm  tho  16th  Idyl  H  b  evident  tkst 
Theocritus  retnroed  to  Syracuse,  and  lived  there 
ondor  Uiaro  II.,  bat  the  contents  of  the  poem  are 
nt  dtdoHo  oooogh  to  dotMHhwthopnoiwyHiBdsf 
Hiero*s  reign  at  which  it  was  composed  :  {r^>ra  the 
76th  and  77th  linea  it  may  oerbajpa  be  infemd 
dtst  it  nw  wiltt6B  doring  no  fiiil  ^Mdo  Woi* 
after  the  alliance  of  Flien)  with  the  Romans  in  e.c. 
263.   Be  thia  oa  it  may,  tho  whole  toao  of  the 
poem  faidifloteo  thrt  Thoocritna  wm  diomKMMi 
both  with  the  want  of  liberality  on  the  port  sf 
Hiero  in  rewarding  him  for  his  poems,  and  witft 
the  political  state  of  his  native  country.    It  msr. 
therefore,  be  supposed  that  he  devoted  tho  lotier 
part  of  his  life  almost  entirely  to  the  contemplnti^ 
of  those  scenes  of  nature  and  of  countir  life;,  on  ius 
representatioM  of  vhloh  hb  ino  ohk^  BSala. 

These  views  are,  of  conme,  to  some  ertert, 
affected  by  the  question  respecting  the  genoinese« 
of  foaoof  tho  Idyls ;  h«t  Iho  ooifOMor  thsis 
which  funiish  onr  chief  evidence,  that  is  genrn^f 
regarded  as  spuriooa,  is  the  1 7th.  We  jposeess  ih' 
fiardwr  iBbnnliaa  ncpecting  the  poef^BhtOaer^ 
that  another  of  his  intimate  friends  w:i«  ihr  •  >v- 
sicktB  Nicia%  whom  ho  additaiea  in  tctnu  of  ts* 
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ighMft  iiiiMiiililliii  (JH.  Si  5»  ^  SBfBl  7; 

Arg.  a</  /dl  sL»  aid  Jm»H  •^•^ 
oL  xiu.  Db  92»>. 
TiMoentiHi  1l*  CMlor  of  tMolb  poetry  u  a 
ranch  of  Greek,  and,  throa^  imitators,  such  as 
''ir^gil,  of  Roman  literatara.  The  genn  of  this 
peciea  oC  poetry  may  be  diseoTwed,at  ATBiy  esrij 
«riod»  MMOg  Uie  Dorians,  both  of  Ijwaok  end  of 
»icily,  e»p<*cially  at  Tyndaris  and  Syracnsc,  where 
he  festivals  of  Artemia  were  enlivened  by  songs, 
a  whiek  tw  diapherd^r  herdamna,  or  two  parties 
f  them,  contended  with  one  another,  and  which 
radually  grew  into  an  art,  practised  by  a  class  of 
leribnnftni  called  Lj/diattae  and  Bucoiistae,  who 
tourished  extensively  in  Sicily  and  the  neighbour- 
ng  diatrieU  of  Italy.  The  lubjecta  of  their  lODgs 
ver*  popolBr  mytUod  tloili%  wmi  tito  Manea  of 
;ountry  life  ;  the  beauty,  love,  and  unhappy  end  of 
[)a{ihnia»  tiie  ideftl  of  the  shepherd,  who  was 
■twd— ed  hf  fllerfcbwui  into  Im  poetry,  and  of 
EMbBOS,  who  was  named  by  Epictinniuis  ;  the 
nelaachoiy  compbunta  of  the  coy  huntamaa  Me- 
aalcaa  ;  and  other  kindnd  sabjeela.  Theie  longt 
vera  atiU  popular  in  the  time  of  Diodoms ;  but  the 
>nty  frat^rment  of  them  which  haa  come  down  to  us 
»Qsista  of  the  two  following  linee  in  the  Piiapeian 


'Av  ^4pofJiM¥  wapk  rat  dcov,      iKdKiffaaro  nfra. 


(  Wclcker,  iiber  den  Ursprung  da 
ikAn/ieH  ,  ToL  L  ppw  4U2— 411.) 

Tbeoerif  a,  bomvct^  wm  the  Inl  wte  vedooed 
this  species  of  poetry  to  such  a  form  as  to  constitute 
it  a  branch  of  regular  literatttce  i  and,  in  so  doing, 
ke  Mlowted,  nol  Mfdf  the  iaipalM  <f  Ua  own 

fj.  nias,  but,  to  a  great  extent,  the  examples  of 
Kpichannaa  and  of  Srabran,  eapecially  the  latter. 
HUteeoUe  idjbin  efw  — iliiilly  dnunatie  and 
■inetic  character.   They  axe  pietures  of  the  ordi- 
Banr  life  of  the  common  people  of  Sicily  ;  whence 
tiiev  name,  ^(9%  sIMAAm.   The  pastotal  poems 
and  nMnaaoea  of  ]m,%u  times  are  a  totally  different 
aort  of  oonpoaition  from  the  bucolics  of  Theocritus, 
who  knows  nothing  of  the  atfected  sentiment,  the 
pure  innocence,  the  primeval  aiaplkity,  or  even  the 
worship  of  nature,  which  have  been  ancriU'd  to  the 
imaginary  shepherdi  of  a  fictitious  Arcadia;  noUxing 
«f  ue  distinction  between  the  country  and  the 
town,  the  description  of  which  has  been  made  a 
vehicle  of  bitter  satire  upon  the  vices  of  dviliaed 
esBiMiilieai  Be  mnlycihibits  simple  aadiulhful 
pictures  of  the  common  life  of  the  Sicilian  people, 
in  a  thoroughly  objective,  althou^  truly  poetical 
Bpiih.   He  abslaias  bom  all  the  mers  arttfiess  of 
comfwsition,  such  as  fine  iniatjery,  high  col uriiiif, 
and  pathetic  sentiment.  Ue  deals  but  sparingly  in 
deeeriptions,  wMsh  W  hitwducss  only  as  episodes, 
and   never  attempts  any  of  those  all^rical 
aopUcatioQs  of  the  sentiments  and  adventures  of 
shepherds,  which  have  made  the  Bueoiic$  of  Virgil 
a  signal  failure.    Dramatic  shnpUcity  and  tmth 
are  impressed  upon  the  pictures  exhibited  in  hi« 
po«ms,  iuto  the  colouring  of  which  he  him  tbrowu 
much  ef  the  natural  oomedy  which  is  always  seen 
m  the  common  life  of  a  free  people.    His  fifteenth 
idyl,  the  Adomaziuae^  is  a  masterpiece  of  the  mi- 
Metie  exhifastiea  of  tenale  charscter,  rsadeted  the 
n>ore  admirable  by  the  skill  with  which  he  has 
mtrwiuced  the  praises  of  Arsinoc  and  JBerenice, 
;aojthiagQf  its 


spirit    IW  htm  ti  Iheee  pecw  Is  in 

keeping  with  their  objecL  The  symmetrical  ar- 
rangement and  the  rapid  transitions  of  the  hvely 
dialogue,  ^iried  language  and  Ae  msled 
rhythm?,  the  combination  of  tlx-  prevailing  epic 
verse  and  diction  with  the  fbims  of  common  speech, 
all  contifliiite  much  to  the  genend  efiect  In  short, 
aa  Theocritus  was  the  fint  who  devdoped  the 
powers  of  bucolic  poetry,  so  he  may  also  be  said  to 
have  been  the  last  who  understood  its  true  spirit, 
its  proper  o^ects,  and  its  natuial  liate> 

The  poems  of  Theocritus,  however,  are  by  no 
means  all  bucolic  The  collection,  which  has 
down  to  us  under  his  name,  consists  of ' 
called  by  the  general  title  of  IdyUy  a  fragment  of  a 
few  lines  from  a  poem  entitled  Astmsos,  and  twenty- 
two  efngnnii  m  the  Orsek  Anthelety;  hosideB 
that  upon  thf  poet  himself,  which,  as  arove  stated, 
is  probably  the  production  of  Artemidoms.  Several 
wonta ' 


other  wodta  were  aserfhad  to  htai  bjr  ameieiit 

grammarians.  Suidas  (s.  r.)  tolls  ti«  that  he  wrote 
the  poems  sailed  Bucolics  in  the  Done  dialect,  and 
that  MM  asoribed  to  Um  also  tiw  feOowing 

n^MMrfBor,  *EXvI8a*,  'Hps^ras,  ^vi«r^B«M 

/tdfXif,  iXtytieu^  Idfitous^  iweYpdfiiuera,  The  Greek 
author  of  a  few  sentences  on  the  charseCeristies  of 

the  poetry  of  Theocritus,  prefixed  to  his  wadu^ 
says  that  all  poetry  has  three  characters,  the  intyih 
fucriK6s,  the  SpafurriKOt,  and  the  fUKTUf6t,  and 
that  bucolic  poetry  is  a  mixtiw  flf  every  form. 

Bergk  has  recently  cL-us^od  the  poems  of  Theocritus 


under  the  heads  of  Carmiaa  iiuaduxif  twiiwica,  ({ 
183y,  vol.  vi.  pp.  KT.  kc.) 


rws. 


'.is 


Of  the  thirty  so-called  Idyls,  the  last  is  a  hite 
AaMnentie,  er  eauesly  any  poetkil  nstll,  aad 

has  no  claim  to  be  rcffarded  as  a  work  of  Theocritus. 
Of  the  others,  only  ten  beloqg  strictlr  to  the  class 
of  poean  wlidi  the  aaeisnti  dseaibed  hy  the  spe- 
cific names  of  ^ouKoXiKd^  TDt^fviKcf,  alxoXiKa,  or 
by  the  first  of  these  words  used  in  a  generic  sense, 
^aoo^ks,  or,  as  we  say,  pastoral  poems  ;  but,  taking 
the  tons  UgH  in  the  wider  sense  explained  above, 
we  must  also  include  under  it  several  of  the  poems 
which  are  not  bucoUc,  but  which  are  pictures  of  the 
life  of  the  common  people  of  Sicily.  In  this  ge- 
neral sense,  the  Idt/ts,  properly  so  called,  are  the 
drst  eleven,  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth*  and  twenty- 
first,  the  last  of  vUdi  Mm  ft  ipiriil  interest,  as 
beini;  the  only  representation  we  possess  of  the  life 
of  Grecian  fishecmen :  the  second  and  fifteenth  are 
evidently  p«et^  dnsa  Mlalfci  «f  the  ninee  of 
Sophron.  Several  of  them  are  erotic  in  their  cha- 
racter, and  allied,  in  their  form,  to  different  species 
of  poetry :  tkttS,  toe  twelfth  nd  twenty-ninA  havt 
a  decidedly  lyrical  complexion,  while  that  of  the 
nineteenth  is  epigrammstiCj  of  the  twentieth  bu- 
colic, and  ef  the  tweatywtUrd  t«gle:  toe  tUneeath 
and  eighteenth,  whidi  an  also  erotic,  have  the  epic 
character,  both  in  their  subjects  and  their  fom  ; 
and  the  twenty-seventh  is  an  erotic  poem  under 
the  fons  a(  a  mime.  The  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth are  imititions  of  another  branch  of  the 
ancient  lyric  poetry,  the  encomium.  The  twenty- 
second  is  an  epic  hymn  to  the  Dioscuri  ;  the  twenty- 
fourth  and  twenty-fifth  appear  to  be  frat^ments  of 
an  epic  poem  on  the  adventures  of  llerculeii,  in  the 
learned  tone  of  the  Alexandrian  epos,  but  still 
distinguished  by  the  free  and  simple  style  of  Theo- 
critus ;  aad  the  twenty-sixth  is  also  epic,  but  of 
very  inftriw  totoit,  being  a  fin^pnwt  el  ttt  tot 
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of  PeniheiUf  Kkted  in  a  dry  rfaetoricar  miinner. 
Lastly,  the  twenty-eighth,  entitled  'HXaKt^Te^  b  an 
occasional  poem,  written  in  a  yttry  pleasiag  style. 
This  great  intermixture  of  the  diffennt  species  oi 
poatlj  it  quite  in  accordnnce  mth  the  spirit  of  the 
agt  Mid  of  the  Aiexaudrian  school,  in  which  the 
foal  «M  kna^t  up.  Bat,  in  those  of  the  idyls 
nMdl  are  certainly  genuine,  all  these  varletiea  are 
iMimmiiiiiil  by  the  true  poetical  genius  of  Theocritus. 

a«  a  whole,  it  will  be  found  to  contain  incongruities 
of  s^la  and  subject,  and  vanetiea  of  merit,  too 
gnat  taaDvwordMMiflf  tiMlallteatwmfw 

nine  idyls  (for  the  thirtieth  may  be  certainly  ex- 
cluded) are  the  genuine  productions  of  Theoditaa. 
.  The  introduetioii  of  ^oxiont  poems  into  tha  eol- 
ketion  can  easily  be  accounted  for.  As  early  as 
B.  c.  200  there  existed  a  collection  of  the  works  of 
the  bucdic  poets,  Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Moschus, 
M  wa  learn  from  the  following  epigram  of  Artemi- 
doruft,  which  is  prefixed  to  the  works  of  Theocritus, 
and  is  also  contained  in  tha  Greek  Anthology 
(BtoBMk,  ilaat  TiL  i    SM  j  MK-'M^  Cilnwe. 

BoviroXdral  Mo7aat  cnropdSts  roKi^PVPt^  Bfimwmfm 

Into  meh  a  collection,  made  at  a  time  when  critical 
•eiaaea  wm  in  its  infiiuicy,  emy  thing  irtdd 
torally  be  swept  together  that  had  the  lent  tmdi- 
tional  or  other  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  pro- 
duction of  one  of  these  threo  poets  ;  and,  moreover, 
whatever  was  of  doubtful  aslMiity  would  naturally 
be  ascribed  to  Theocritus,  aa  tha  most  celebrated  of 
the  three.  Of  this  laiga  edlection  the  idyls 
tfHt  have  com*  doVB  t»  «•  M  MNlf  MnplH^  se- 
lected by  the  grammarians  (whence  the  name  of 
EdngoA,  which  was  afterwards  a|^Ued  to  bucolic 
poetry  in  gsnend) ;  nd  tins  it  mm  happened  that, 
while  roach  of  the  genuine  poetry  of  Theocritus 
Ims  been  lost,  there  must  be  much  that  is  not  his 
is  «ha  aolMes  w*  now  potMML  Tb  diningnish 
tiia  genuine  from  the  spurious,  we  have  scarcelv 
HJ  Other  test  than  intmnl  aridenoe ;  and  here 
the  dnner  aiiaes,  into  wUdb  Mnearitlea  qipiw  to 
have  Cwen,  tS  making  the  comparative  excellenM 
of  tha  poems  the  sole  test  of  their  genuineness.  It 
ia  impossible  here  to  enter  upon  the  detailed  critical 
•IgmMBtS  for  and  against  the  genuinr>neS8  of  the 
several  poems.  The  whnle  subject  has  been  dis- 
cussed by  Eichstiidt  {de  Carm,  Theoor.  ad  na  G&- 
fiera  rrvooat,  Lips.  1794,  4to.\  by  E.  Rein- 
hold  {de  Crmuinis  Throcr.  Carm.  tt  Supposititiis^ 
Jen.  1819X  hy  A.  Wiasowa  {Iheocritm  Theoen- 
inuj  TmislaT.  1838^  8m>,  and  by  Waiton, 
Meineke,  and  Wustemann,  in  their  editions  of 
Theocritoi*  Those  idjls,  of  which  the  genuineness 
it  tlM  M  doaMMw  «•  IM,  17tt,lMi»  10«, 

JM)th,  2fith.  ?7th,  29th,  and  r?Oth. 

The  Metie  chieflj  employed  in  these  poems  is 
A*  Wfole  ImimwIw,  adi^Mi  U  tiie  purposes  of 
Theocritus  by  having  a  more  broken  movement 
substituted  for  the  sustained  and  stately  march  of  the 
Homeric  versa.  In  a  few  cases  odisr  nttiea  wn 
wphy^d.  Th*  dialect  of  Theocritus  has  given  the 
fframmananw  considerable  trouble.  The  audent 
aitics  regarded  it  as  a  modification  of  the  Doric  dia- 
lect, which  they  called  Ao»p(f,  nd  some  of  the 
modem  ediu>rs  have  carried  this  notion  so  for  as  to 
try  to  expuoye  ail  the  epic,  Acolic,  and  Ionic  I 
An^whUikibiit  M&inMt.  TW^| 


IXflMtl 


howBTer,  u,  that  Theocritus  porpooeljr  aoiplifefa 

mixed  or  eclectic  di;Ui*ct,  in  which  the  new  t 
softened  Doric  predominates.    ( Jacoba,  l*rmtf  at 

AniJk,Pal.p,At'   ~    "  ^ 

p.  xxxiv.) 

Of  the  other  poems  which  have  ooaae  down  tsm 
the  Bmmlm,  ef  wMeh  w«  only  pmmm  Co*  fa 

and  a  word,  preserved  by  Athenaeua  (v-ii.  p.  C 
was  an  of  the  celebrated  qosMB,  the  «a 

ef  Plehanribe  aasef  Lagus,  tmH  tk*  w«hwrf 

Ptolemy  PhiladelpbnB.   Til^  poem  entitled 
contained  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  ia  an  exmtcm 
ef  ingsmdty,  eeoriiliag  ia  tha  eoiupoaitioo  li 

twenty  verses  in  such  a  manner  that  the  lesjrrh  d 
each  pair  of  verses  is  less  than  that  of  the  pair  iw- 
fere,  and  thus  the  whole  resembles  the  tew  pipes  a 
the  month-organ  or  Pan-pipes  {trvptyff^  Of  At 
epigrams,  two  (Nos.  17,  18,  Brunck)  are  Fnrt"'*?^ 
by  Jacobs  to  be  the  productions  of  L<eoTuda«  :( 
Tarentum,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Palatisir 
MS.  assigns  the  lOth  epigram  of  flrvcias  to  Ti*  - 
critus.  (Brunck,  AnaL  voL  i.  p.  376  ;  Jma^ 
Atuk.  Cfnm. 'nLLp.lHt'nL^  p.  9§9iy 

It  is  unnecessary  to  nj  mnch  nf  th»-  repntiti'm  d 
Theocritus.  Both  in  andont  and  in  ""^^^Vrt  ttawi 
he  hM  heea  deesrredly  pfaMed  at  Ae  haii  ef  As 
Bfx>cips  of  poetry  which  he  formed,  and  in  a  werj 
hiph  amk  among  all  poeti^  for  the  fiane  and  tmth- 
nSmm  ef  his  picturea,  Aehantjrofhis  langiowe, 
and  the  simple  good  taste  of  his  style.  The  beat 
discussion  of  his  characteristics  is  that  by  Finken- 
stein,  in  the  Introduction  and  Appendieea  to  Ar^ 
thusa,  Oder  d.  liukol.  Dkhler  d^  AUcrtkmm*^  Best 
1 806 — 18 1 0.  The  EcUxiues  of  Virgil  are  mere  iDiit»> 
tions  of  the  i^Moo/iin  of  Theocritus,  to  which  they  an 
immeasoniM^  ftdMai;  [Virou.ict&]  TbeAh^ 
andrian  grammarians  gave  Theocritus  a  plan?  in  -t- 
^^^«r  Pleiads,  that,  namely,  of  the  aeTem  aisee^ 

npon  htm  by  Amerias,  Asclcpiades  of  Myrifa, 
Tmo%  Theactetns,  Amanmtas,  Munataa,'  aad 
viMiii    SBO  essmg  flSHHH  wmasH^^  eBHHH e 

very  small,  and  pn.lably  not  the  mnst  ra'uable, 
portion  of  those  comiiMiitariei:  the/ oooeiit  chis^ 
of  paraphmtfe  eB|teili«M  if  tte  tesL 

The  modem  literatore  of  Theomtus  is  ondi  tas 
voluminous  to  admit  of  any  attempt  to  give  here  s 
list  even  of  the  chief  editions  and  ittoatative  wocka 
The  titles  of  the  whole  occupy  fortjsatee  criHBi 
of  Hoffrnann^s  T^xicfm  PiNinmtqaUemm  Striptc-ism 
Chratcorum.  The  EdUio  Prineam^  in  folio,  c»i»- 
taining  the  Workt  amd  Day$  of  Hesiod  a^  the 
Idyls  of  Theocritus,  is  without  place  or  date,  bet 
is  believed  to  have  been  printed  at  Milan 
1481.  There  is  another  verf< 
without  place  or  date.  The  next  earliest  editi«e 
is  that  of  Aldus,  containing  the  It^iU,  and  a  vast 
■Mi  ef  other  iMller,VcMt.I4M,M.  IhraM 
account  of  this  and  the  other  ancient  editioris.  < 
UoffigDaaa.  The  chief  anoog  the  more  nceat 
editisiiaatelheeeeflleUKe,  VtaBaa,17Ci.  ITils 

2  vola  4to.  ;  of  Warton,  Oxon.  1770,  4to. ; 
Brunck,  in  the^laa^scta,  177%  4ta>s  ef  Vakfce> 
BMr,  1779— 1781, 8vo.;  of  Biinft^  Ittt,  fcl;  ef 
Heindorf,  1810,  8vo. ;  of  Oaisford,  in  his  Ptetat 
Mmore$,  Ozon.  1816, 1820, 182S,  8va. ;  of  Kie«- 
ling,  LipSb  1819,  8m,  reprinted,  with  Bion  ssd 
Moschus,  Notes,  Scholia,  Indices,  and  Psttasls 
/^tiron  Dorv-nm,  Lend.  1829,  2  volt.  firo.  ;  «f 
Jacobs,  Halae,  1824,  8vo.,  only  voL  i.  pobliAbed  ;  «f 
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if  dB  btmHamrj  purpoMa,<iBl  if 

B  JMObs  and  Ilott*s  BiUiotheca  Graecoy  Gothar, 
1 830,  8to.  (a  new  •ditaoa  it  axpactwl).  For  an 
iccoont  of  tho  uuuiMiiM  IMnliM%  mA  if  Aa 

ranslations  of  the  whd«,  or  iopumto  portiom,  of 
b«  IdyU,  and  of  the  woi^  upon  Th«Mritoa,  the 

eader  is  referred  to  Hoffioaann.  The  chief  English 
•efions  ara  those  of  Creech,  Lond.  1681,  1684, 
713,  17-21,  l  '2mo. ;  Fawkes,  Lond.  1767,  8to.; 
ad  Polwhele,  Lond.  1786,  4to.,  1702,  1811,  8to. 
Mfie.  BAL  Graee.  vol.  iii.  pp.  764,  foil ;  Wlis- 
Mnann^i  Prolegomena;  Bemhardy,  GescJi.d.Gri«ch. 
Ut.  ToL  ii.  pp.  926,  folL  ;  Ulxici ;  Bode. )  [P.  &] 
THBOCT'DES,  n  anUleck  of  little  eminence, 
vho  wrote  on  the  proportions  of  the  orders  of 
fdiitectiua.    iPrammto  i^fmmetnanm,  ViuuT. 

<&PiMc:f  14.)  [P.  a] 

THFODECTES  (Btotficnts),  1.  The  son  of 
kiistandfr,  of  Phiwdii,  a  Dorian  cUjr  of  Pam- 
ihyliB,  OB  tto  Mhit  of  Lyda,  wm  •  highly  dis- 
inguished  rhetorician  and  trsgie  poet  in  the  time 
i  Philip  of  MaoedoB  (Said.  «. Stepfa.  Bjt. 
.  «t  ♦mniA/r  (Enstath.  ad  ZNm.  Ptrmff.  SU), 
^e  was  a  pupil  of  Isocrates  (Pseudo-Plut  Vii. 
'focr.  li>.  p.  837,  d,)  ;  and  also,  according  to  Sui- 
las,  of  i'lato  and  of  Aristotle.  The  greater  part 
>f  his  life  waa  spent  at  Athena,  where  he  died  at 
he  early  age  of  forty-one,  while  his  father  was 
tuU  alive,  and  was  buried  by  the  side  of  the  sacred 
Md  to  EIensia(Paaii  i.S7.  §  8;  Pseudo-PIut.  Le.), 
The  following  epitaph,  which  was  inscribed  Upon 
lis  tomb,  is  preserved  by  Stephanas  (/.  c.) :  — 

KvTap  M  x^^*^  ^t^"*  Upcus  rpiffl  xei  S^x*  i^ftiWsus 
'Oitrit  iynpimovs  crtipdinnfu 

The  people  of  his  native  city  also  honoured  the 
tnemory  of  Theodectes  with  a  statue  in  their 
ifors,  which  Akxandtft  wImb  ho  Mopped  at  Ph&- 
telis  on  his  march  toward*  Persia,  crowned  with 
garlands,  to  ahow  his  respect  for  the  memory  of 
a  mm  iHw  had  been  associated  with  himself  by 
means  of  Aristotle  and  philosophy  (Plut  Alejr.  17  ; 
the  words  an  rift^  ianiMts  rp  ytroiUina  ii  'A/h- 
•torilk^  nk  fiAowfhur  ifufJf  vpk  i*m  SrSpa.) 
f^n  thi.4  passage  the  question  arises,  whether  the 
■otnowhat  v^^oo  oj^nmioBa  used  by  Plotarch  are 
to  ba  iwtonart  ■•  wimhig  simply  that  Alnc- 
aiider  recognised  a  sort  of  tie  between  Theodectes 
and  hiasolf  on  aoooont  of  their  common  con* 
MetioB  with  Ariitotlo,  or  whether  the  strict  mbm 
»f  the  word  4^"^  ia  to  be  so  urged  as  to  establish 
a  poional  acquaintance  between  the  king  and 
Theodectes ;  Mch  of  these  opinions  iiaviog  l>een 
maintained  bf  anbent  schOMI  (see  Wekker, 
Kayser,  Wagner,  and  Clinton,  as  quoted  below). 
Wa  belioTO  the  formw  view  to  be  the  right  one ; 
bol  lha  vmOm  is  too  nuBBla  ta  be  discnaaed 
her^  ;  nor  is  it  of  much  importance^  since  the  ago 
of  Theodectes  can  be  detenninad  ob  othar  oonnds. 

Ha  fma  aoa  of  Aa  anrtoflitpha  ohMmM  the 
pfiie  proposed  hy  Artemisia  for  a  funeral  oration 
in  honour  of  Maaiolus,  io  B.C  862  (Said.  j^c- 
AaLGtO.s.ltt  Mdaa^hawm,^  lha  date 
'^ngly,  01.  105,  py',  instead  of  01.  107,  p?'; 
BeeClimon,^.//.  ToLiLs.a„andp.287).  Now 
^  vWtaf  jUamidv  10 PhMdia  vBt  ia  OL  111. 
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which  he  took  such  special  notice  had  been  bnt 
tecentlv  ertOad,  wo  maj  nq^pota  that  Tbeodeetaa 
diad  a&vt  B,  &  818  arm,  aad  AMofbre,  accord- 
ing to  Soidas^  account  of  the  length  of  his  Ufa, 
Umt  ha  waa  bom  aboBt  &  c.  376  or  375.  Ha 
oNNdd  than  ha  aboat  98  or  84  at  tho  time  of  tha 
famnl  of  Maawhw  i  aboat  tha  aoM  age  aa 
Theopompua,  hit  rival  on  that  occasion,  and  his 
fellow-pupil  radar  laociatea ;  and  about  ten  year* 
yooBgar  thaa  Arirtetla,  a  rMolt  a^taehig  with  th* 
account  which  makes  him  not  merely  the  friend^ 
but  the  pupil  of  that  philooopher  (Suid.  Le.;  Cie. 
Orat  51,  67),  and  aba  with  a  story  laspMlingtbdff 
relation  to  each  other,  preserved  by  Athenaeos  (xiii. 
p.  666,  e).   It  is  aaid  that  Theodecte*  waa  diatia- 

Siiahed  ftr  Ua  panoaal  biaaly  (Ma  aba  fllt||k* 
yz,  L  c),  which  excited  the  admiration  of  Aris- 
totla,  aa  noch  u  tha  beaaliy  of  Alcibiadat  ao* 
dwrtad  SeeiBlM,  Tha  aafwd  passages  of  Aila- 
tot!e,  in  which  Theodectes  is  mentioned,  furnish 
daciaiTa  avidanea  of  the  stionff  rnard  and  high 
aMMii  ti  Bfhkh  ha  waa  hdd  by  the  philo»ophar. 
(Aristot  Rhet,  il  23.  §  13,  &c.) 

Theodectea  devoted  himself,  during  the  first  part 
of  his  life,  entirely  to  rhetoric,  and  afterwards  bo 
turned  his  attention  to  tragic  poetry,  but  his  dn^ 
matic  works  partook  largely  of  the  rhetorical  cha- 
racter, so  that,  while  in  tragedy  he  may  be  regarded 
as,  to  soma  extent,  an  imitator  of  EurinioM^  ha 
must  be  considered,  in  hia  whole  litt-rary  character, 
as  the  disciple  of  IsocnUM,  whose  style  ho  is  said 
to  have  followed  Tory  dosely.  (Diooyii  sb  h.  19| 
Hermipp.  ap.  Ath.  x-  p.  451,  f  ;  Phot.  Bill.  Cod-  2G0, 
^487t  maater^ 

poser  of  orations  for  others,  and  was  in  part  da- 
paadant  on  this  profession  br  his  subsistence,  as 
wa  tam  fiOB  a  passage  of  Theopompus,  who, 
while  placing  himself  and  Theodectes  and  Nau> 
ciatM»  with  their  coounon  master  Isocrates,  at  the 
hMd  of  tho  otaterical  profession  (riis  Kirfot* 
vcuB<(at)  aaMBg  the  Greeks,  bsasU  that  ha  mA 
Nancrates  were  independent  by  their  fortunes^ 
while  Isocrates  and  Theodectes  were  compelled  by 
their  necessities  to  teach,  and  to  write  orations  for 
pay.  (Phot.  Cod.  176,  p.  120,  b.  3U,  foil. )  Such 
a  boast  betrays,  perhaps,  a  ocmsdousuess  that,  in 
real  merit  and  in  public  esteea^  ThetisMta  alaod 
above  the  other  pupils  of  Isocrates,  and  nearest 
to  his  master.   It  appears,  however,  pcettj  oer* 


orators  were  placed  in  competition  with  each  other, 
namely,  at  tha  funeral  of  MsBsolns,  ths  prioa  waa 
gained  by  Theopompus,  who  hi  Ihb  tarn  dia  ha* 
trayed  his  jealousy  and  vanity  by  the  manner  in 
which  ha  boasted  of  his  victory  ovor  hb  nastsi 
laoMBba  (Banb.  Praep.  jE^l  &  8L)  la  tha 
accoonts  of  this  transaction  an  important  questioa 
arises  respecting  the  shara  of  Theodectes  in  the 
contoL  Some  writeia  hava  concluded,  from  tho 
testimoniea  m  tha  adjaM,  that,  while  the  other 
three  orators  came  forward  with  funeral  orations 
in  honour  of  Mausolus,  Theodectes  entered  tha 
contest  with  a  tragedy  on  the  subject  of  the  kingis 
life,  under  the  titlo  of  MaxtxAus.  This  idea  is 
perhaps  sufficiently  absurd  to  cany  with  it  its 
own  refotatioa ;  bat  it  u  aba  quite  aasnppedad 
by  the  testimonies  on  which  it  professes  to  rest,  a 
careful  ayamination  of  which  will  show.thiit  Theo* 

mi^ttagedjf  oo 
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the  same  lubject ;  that,  though  he  wm  defe«ted  by 
Theodectea  in  the  competition  of  oratory,  his  tra- 
gedy gained  the  prize ;  and  t}ir\t,  while  his  oration 
Waa  lost,  hiB  tragedy  waa  extaut  down  to  the  time 
of  Gelliua.  (OdL  x  18$  Pwiarhl  FtL  I$ocr. 
p.  838,  b. ;  Suid.  a.  w.  efo8/»rr»yt,  *I<ro»cp<fTT}j). 
In  thia,  at  in  ao  many  other  caaea,  we  We  to 
Ibuk  boMm  Ibr  originating  <l»  mrnVfrnaSmid- 
ing  the  testimnnioH  together ;  but  the  truth  mny  be 
detected  even  in  hia  confused  acoDvnt.  (Said.  s.  v. 
Oaa>fai'i|i'  «■!  Mn^rc  [6  •nllrrqr]  fid^iara 
titSoKifu/icas  ^  tin  TpayyStf'  &\Xoi  8^  ^curi 
e«6rrofi-irov  *x*»*'  ''^  TparrfTa).  There  still  re- 
mains, however,  a  minor,  and  not  unimportant 

SnuliaB  f  Bandy,  nlMttwr  the  tragedy  of  IW* 
ectea  waa  bmnght  out  in  a  dramatic  contest  (or 
perhna  m«rely  recited)  at  the  funeral  of  Maoaoloa, 
or  wnatfiaF  it  hm  flnwwdi  eenpoaafl  ftv  the 
Atbi  iiian  sta^^e,  and  there  rewarded  with  the  first 
prize.  It  ia  no  sufficient  answer  to  the  latter  idea, 
to  Bay  that  the  subject  waa  nat  «M  wUcii  wonld 
interest  the  Athenians,  for,  besides  that  the  tra- 
pfdics  of  that  (iny  derived  n»rly  all  their  int<>rest 
irom  their  manner  rather  than  their  matt«.T,  the 
AltoniMM  oould  not  be  indiffiannt  to  a  subject 
which  was  employing  the  genius,  not  only  of  the 
greatest  rhetodciaus,  but  alao  of  the  greatest  artists 
wham  they  Ihoi  posMnd.  (Sea  DM.  tf  Jmtiq. 

Mausoleum,  2d  ed.)  The  only  nfe  conclusion, 
va  believe,  ia  that  the  eridenoe  ia  in«Bffiffl«int  to 


For  endknoe  in  the  art  of  rhetoric,  as  it  was 
yactiied  by  the  school  of  Isocrates,  Thcodectes 
•|ipean  to  have  possessed  the  highest  qualifications. 
Among  these,  no  mean  place  must  be  assigned  to 
tliat  persomd  b«auty  which  has  been  already  mon- 
tianed.  Hia  memory  was  ao  strong,  that  he  could 
lepeat  any  nomber  «f  vmaa,  after  they  had  been 
read  to  him  only  once.  (Quintil.  xi.  2.  §  51 ; 
Aelian,  N,A,yulOi  FoUox,  ti.  108 {  C^ic  TWao. 
L  34V  OoBBeetod  with  Aii  ilnngtli  of  wnery 
•was  a  power  greatly  wised  by  the  rhetoricians  of 
the  day,  and  poaseseed  in  a  high  degree  by  Theo- 
dectea, of  iolTing  a  kind  of  compUeated  riddla 
ttMyt^fm,  (M.t&:  Athen.  p.45I,  f;  where 
two  examples  are  giTfla  tm  Ilia  tOifadilt}  Ft.  8, 
]  9,  ed.  Wagner). 

Dionjuns  pfaMNa  Um,  with  Aristotle,  at  the  head 
of  the  writers  on  the  art  of  rhetoric  (De  Ccmp. 
Verb,  2,  df  Fi  die,  tn  Dem.  48.)  Hia  treatise  on 
Ae  «A}ad^  enliliid  Wx*^  knropueti  (Said.  Steph. 
Eustath.  Ik  oc),  is  repeatedly  referred  to  by  the 
■ndent  writers,  from  the  comic  poet  Antiphanes, 
wIm  me  hit  elder  contemporary  (AtL  ir.  p.  134, 
b.),  down  to  Tzetzes  {CkiL  zii.  678).  If  we  may 
believe  Snidns  (  s.  v.)  it  was  in  verse.  Some  appear 
to  have  believed  the  Rheiorio  of  Aristotle  to  be  the 
work  of  Theodectea  ;  but  this  is  a  maniCsil  enor. 
(Quintil.  ii.  15.  §  10  ;  with  Spalding's  Note  ;  comp. 
Val.  Max.  TiiL  14.  §  3.)  It  seems,  however,  as 
might  h«f«  baoi  espeelad,  that  Us  voriK  Ind  «nie 
tilings  in  common  with  Aristotle's  views,  especially 
•a  to  the  daaaificetion  of  words,  and  the  enlnaioo 
^tlie  Iden  ef  nNttiHl  iiiiwtew  ften  pnne  eooi> 
position  (Dion.  U.co.\t  and  we  are  told  that  Aris- 
totle wrote  an  introduction  {tUneytayi/t)  to  the  work 
Of  Theodectea.  (Diog.  Lai;rt  v.  24  ;  Anon,  Vit. 
ArktoL,  where  it  is  called  Sut'OTaryi,  nd  ii  aaid 
to  haveb<^n  in  three  books.)  Cicero  quotes  certain 
•tatementa,  reapecting  the  allied  oocorrence  of 
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also  his  orations,  which  are  mentioned  ands  tu 
title  of  Xjiyoi  p^opucol  (Stepb.  Byz.  2.  &).  aii 
which  Eustathios  {jL  e.)  calls  xAyoi  hfaML  IT 
that  we  know  of  their  subjects  ia  that  one  et  ftrs 
was  a  defence  of  Soomtea  (Axiatot.  HisrfL 
Phot  Frt»g»  OnlA  <71«  'whmm  kn  in  mwm^f 
called  0* J5f/fTor),  and  that  another  waa  esishik 
N(^/io&  (Ariatokta)  A  moat  '•aioahle  acc:ci: 
of  an  talk  ia  known  of  the  praee  eompociciaM  n 
Theodectes  is  contained  in  tne  worik  xjf  Ufart^ 
de  TheodecUM  Pkatetikm  VilmwiMt  lftm  Cha^^i. 
Vratishiv.  1835. 

We  now  turn  to  his  dianwde  iwgija.  !!«■ 
not  till  after  he  had  obtained  reiMWB  in  rllf■^x^t; 
that  he  turned  his  attention  to  tnandy.  (dsd. 
Plat  FaLJaeer.!  PhoCCod.  9MI,  A.  m,y.  H,  tkm- 
fore,  the  view  above  stated  be  correct,  that  U 
brought  out  hia  tagody  of  Mamaoim  at  the  ioMsi 
of  aeOHinpfinBetiiB.atM;iftiiiaT  b«^i 
that  this  was  about  the  time  when  he 
compose  tragedies.    The  number  of  hia  dxananv 
uniformly  stated  as  fifty.  (Suid.;  Steph.;  £a8HiL{ 
U.  cc.)   According  to  his  epitaph,  qiiuind  dbesehla 
entered  the  dramatic  contests  thirteen  timi^js  oi 
gained  eight  victories.  Hence  the  coojectttxe  mm 
very  proMUa,  the*  lie  alwnye  bnof^  eat  a  m» 
logy,  and  that  the  fifty  dramas  ascHl  eJ  to  'n  m 
to  be  taken  as  a  round  nombei^  tor  fifty-two ;  ork 
may  be  M  llHt  ht  teooglit  onk  elM«n  tiiialif  1  ■ 
and  two  trilogies  ;  bitt  the  latter,  thongk  n  Mi 
literal,  is  a  less  natural  and  more  arbitnuy  exp^ 
nation.  We  have  the  titles  of  ten  of  these  iIiiibb^. 
Alcu,  'AAk^/wc,  'EA(Vi7,  0i^c<m}f,  Airyce^  Mi^ 
<r»XoT,  O/Slirouy,  'OptcrTTjj,  Tu5«^s,  ♦zAtwmfrTrt. 
which  three  may  be  added  with  greaU  piobahiluy, 
namely,  BaXAc^o^itfmit,  Ovinia,  waA  Wlfmm% 
'Ax^AAcvf.  Popular  as  his  dramas  were,  on 
of  their  adaptation  to  the  taate  of  hia  < 

it  if  MAtHo,  ftea  At  „  

that  th^  would  be  condemned  by  a  sound  ae«theat 
criticism,  as  characterised  by  the  lax  moral'tr 
the  sophistiGal  rhetoric  of  the  schools  of  Eurift^ 
and  Isocrates.   The  former  cenwpa  ia  aearil  le 
apply  to  the  choice  of  hi§  subjects  rather  Asa  t» 
the  manner  in  which  he  treated  them  ;  Inr  ae  ie^ 
in  the  ftagaiMiti  Mad  Mual  sentimeal^  taaan^ 
tions  over  the  growing  vice  of  the  poet's  tiic--*, 
examples  of  the  heroic  TirtncSi  aiguBMnts  sf&irjt 
impiety  ami  alkeinn,and  in  fevvar  of  divine  prori- 
dence  and  justice  ;  the  last  of  which  subjects  a{^Man 
to  have  been  treated  in  o^  a  manner  aa  entav^j 
to  reject  the  old  doctrine  of  &te,  and  ooaaeqaatij 
to  make  an  essential  change  in  the  whole  chMiltf 
and  K;>irit  of  tragedy.  His  tragedies  contained  i 
of  the  enigmas  to  which  refermoe  haa 
■hove  ;  an  ingenious  specimoi  ia  the  atlaiitef  a 
rustic  to  describe  tin  latm  vkiBk  eMpon  Ai 
name  dijoci^ 

A  etaiy  ia 

though  almost  certainly  fabulous,  ought  not  to  be 
Mated  over,  namely,  that,  in  one  of  his  tngediei 
he  bomwed,  or  thought  of  bonowing,  Kxnethii^; 
from  the  sacred  b(X)k8  of  the  Jews,  and  was  strack 
blind  as  a  punishment  for  his  profanity  ;  n 
his  repenting  of  the  crime,  his  sight  wu  mtoml 
to  him.  (Aristeas,  d»  LXX.  ImUrpr.bt(Mkua 
Bibl.  Pair.  ToL  ii.  p.  803  ;  Joseph.  Antnf.  lil  2. 
§  14  ;  Eoseb.  Praep.  Ev.  vii. ;  and  other  writers 
cited  by  Wagner,  ^  114,  b.)  A  idMnt  pt»f 
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the  fiitaloai  chancter  of  the  ttorr  ia  derived  | 
m  tiM  iMn-«BriMMi  at  llMtt  tlna^  of  asy  Gmk 

rsion  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Theodectes  had  a  son  of  the  same  name  (see 
low),  and  a  domestic  slaTe,  who  waa  alao  hit 
lanneiiata  (jbuYwfamit  itai  oUr^t),  named 
bTTliua,  who  is  said  to  hare  been  the  first  of  his 
aditioo  who  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
•lock.  Be  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  arl^  Wkmu 
TopiKaff  according  to  Suidas,  who,  however,  is 
St  aa  likely  at  not  to  have  confounded  the  master 
idtheabm  (Seid.  a;  e.  Mprtet.) 
2.  A  Bon  of  the  former,  who  followed  his  father*s 
-ofesaion  aa  a  rhetorician, and,  aocordii^  to  SaidM 
'.  o.),  wrote  m  EkMoaim  en  Alenmlw  Ae 
pebret»1liBloiieaI  memoirs  (hnpuA  ^vofaiffutra), 
work  on  the  customs  of  barbarian  nations  (v^MV^a 
u^apiKa)^  a  treatise  on  rhetoric  in  seven  books 
r^X*^  ^i|T«f*iCTi),  and  many  other  works.  (Fabric 
'if,!.  O'raec.  vol.  ii.  pp.  32;i,  324,  vol.  vi.  p.  138  ; 
V'ekker,  cto  GrkcL  Tnybc^  pp.  1069,  foU. ; 
layser.  Bid.  CMl  Onto,  n.  108,  foil ; 

V:i.iur,  Fra/rm.  Trag,  €hmm»  ffk  118,  foil.,  in 
>idot*a  BiblioikKa,)  [P.  S.] 

THEODBmR,  king  ef  Oe  OMngMlM,  and 
\ther  of  Thmoobio  tha  0bi4t.  CranMUovs 
ke  Orsat.] 

TH£0'DOCUS  {%*{l6oKot\  the  name  given  by 
^ococke  (in  his  Latin  Version  of  Ab6-1-Fanij,  HiiL 
Dynast,  p.  128%  and  Wustenfeld  (G'eseh.  der  Aruh. 
AerxUy  p.  9)  to  a  Greek  phyuciau  in  the  service 
if  Haj^f  Iba  Tttni^  the  general  of  the  chalif 
i-1-Malek  Ibn  Merw&n,  in  the  seventh  cen- 
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and  hflf  abten  earned  their  living  aa  pantopiimio 
aelnaMa'}  and  Theodora,  hj  die  chawa  of  hor 


taijaaorChiiit.  HaitcaQedmAiabio  jylj 

Ti&d^k  (though  with  somo  slight  variations  in 
MEeient  MSS.),  which  Keiske  (^p«i6>  Med.  t* 
Momkn,  Arab.  p.  46)  rendoiB  rtsuf^uii,  hot 
Tkeodoem  ia  probably  nearer  the  truth.  He  is 
said  to  haTe  had  numerous  eminent  papils ;  and  is 
probably  the  person  called  Tiadueta  in  the  Latin 
Version  of  Rhaaes  (Ckmi.  iii  2,  p.  68ad.  1506,) 
and  Tiaduk  in  Sontheimer's  German  trans- 
lation of  Ibn  Bait4r  (vol  i.  pp.  U,  137,  &&). 
Thera  la  latlier  a  long  Hfi  of  Theodocus  in  Ibn 
All  Oj^ibi'ah  (vii,  Arab.  MS.  in  the  Bodleian 
Librarv),  which  ia  chieU/  hlled  with  anecdotes  of 
his  mymm.  [W.  A.  a] 

THEODCRA,  FLATIA  MAXIMIA'NA, 
the  daughter  of  Oaleria  Valeria  Eutropia  [£u- 
TaoriAj  by  her  first  husband,  whose  name  and 
alatfan  are  alike  unknown.  After  the  second 
marri.icp  of  Eutropia  with  Maximianus  Herculius, 
C«>u:tuntius  Chlorus  having  been  elevated  (▲.  o. 
292)to  theiaakof  Cawarwaaiaqafaedteiepttdiate 
hit  wife  Helena  [HklenaI  and  to  wed  the  step- 
daughter of  hia  Angnstos.  Bv  Constantino  Theo- 
donihedds^QdfHii4viedaB(^lmand  thiee  eons. 

Til.  ilruighters  were,  1.  flaria  Valeria  Coustantia, 
united  to  the  emperor  Licinios.  2.  Ana^oiia,  wife 
of  BasMiaiius  [BassuNue].  8.  JEhrfnyrfu,  mother 
of  Nepotiaatta  who  assnmed  the  purple  in  ▲.n.  350 
[Nkpotiancs]  ;  with  regard  to  the  names  of  the 
•ons,  see  the  article  Hannibauianus.  (Aarel. 
Vict,  dt  Oiet.  39,  JEMi.  88;  £ntrop.  x.  14  ; 
Tillemoat,  Hkttk*  dm  Mmmwnt  toL  iv.  Dioclet. 
Art  iii.)  £W.  R.J 

THBODCyRA,  Ae  viii  of  Ihe  enmtnr  Jaali. 

niaa,  was  the  daughtor  of  Acacins,  wno  had  the 
can  of  the  wild  beasts  of  the  Green  iiaction  of  Con- 
MBtiuoplc   Aiitf  the  death  of  hor  fiuher,  she 


person  and  her  skill  in  acting,  soon  became  one  of 
the  greatest  favourites  of  the  stage.  She  earned 
the  reputation  of  being  the  most  beautiful  and 
most  licentious  courteflui  of  tflO  city,  and  Pro- 
copius  in  hi*  Secret  History,  has  related  the  most 
scandalous  ules  of  her  amours.  After  practising 
her  profession  in  ^blio  and  in  fritate  at  Constan- 
tinople for  some  tone,  she  accompanied  Ecebolus, 
who  had  been  Mjpointed  to  the  government  of  the 
Afrkn  PmtqMHa.  Bat  aba  waa  aoan  deovlod 
by  her  lover,  and  retuniod  in  indignDato  the  im- 
perial city.  On  her  arrival  at  the  iOHM  of  her 
mner  glory  and  iaftny,  oho  aoMoned  a  thtoow 
character,  retired  from  the  world,  and  appeared  to 
support  herself  by  spinning.  While  living  in  this 
retirement  she  attracted  the  notice  of  Justinian, 
who  then  governed  the  empire  under  Ua  nada 
Justin,  and  she  gained  such  a  mastery  over  the 
affections  and  the  passions  of  the  vouthful  prince, 

that  he  manlad  <ha  iifr  wail  in  535,  hi  spite 

of  the  vehement  remonstranres  of  his  mother  and 
other  relattTos.  On  the  death  of  Juatin,  and  the 
esemoii  et  jwmmmn  m  on^  AneoQonwss  pnn* 
licly  proclaimed  empress  ;  and  not  content  with 
confeniiw  npon  her  this  honour,  her  uxorious  hus- 
band douued  h«  to  be  an  equal  and  independent 
coUeagne  in  the  empire,  and  required  all  pablia 
functionaries  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  the 
joint  names  of  himself  and  of  Theodora.  The  part 
whidh  she  todt  in  pnbBe  afldrs  is  related  in  tha 
life  of  Justinian.  [Jitstimam  s  I.]  She  died  in 
648  of  a  euoat^  harina  retained  to  the  last  h«r 
hdd en  the aflMionB  of  Jwlfadan.  8haiaiB|m- 
sented  by  the  historians  as  proud  and  tyrannical 
in  the  eiorciae  of  power;  bat  as  none  of  her 
OBOBifla  have  hnaght  anj  davge  against  her 
chastity  after  her  marriage  with  Justinian,  we  may 
safelv  conclude  that  she  never  proved  unfaithful  to 
her  husband.  She  bore  JuBtinum  only  one  child, 
a  daughter,  whom  she  buried  in  her  life-time. 
(Procopius,  //istnria  Arcana;  the  graphic  sketch 
of  Gibbon,  Jjtciiae  and  Falif  c  xL ;  and  the  au- 
thorities qnoted  in  the  lile  of  Jnatinien.) 

THEODORK'TUS  (QtoSiifrrros)  is  mentioned 
by  Fabricius  {Bibl.  Gr.  toL  ziiL  a  482,  ed.  vet.) 
aa  a  physician  quoted  by  Paalaa  Aof^nala  (BL  441, 
50,  vii.  II.  pp.  470,  475,  659X  hot  in  these  pea- 
sages  the  wocd  ia  the  aaasa  of  a  meditmt,  not  of  a 
■so*.  [W.  A.  0.3 

TfiOBODORITUS  (^toUprrros)^  or,  aa  the 
name  is  sometimes  written,  both  in  ancient  MSS. 
and  in  modem  works,  TusonoaiTua,  —  though 
thefinnaorlaiiidoabtedly ^  ■Maoeooaol  otlha- 
graphy, — ma  one  of  the  most  eminent  ecclesiajitics 


of  the  lifth 


confessedly  soipaioinK  all  his 


conlompecvlii  in  kerning,  and  faiMor  to  none  of 

them  in  piety  ;  while,  in  his  public  conduct,  he 
stands  conspicuous  aiid  almost  alone,  as  a  calm  and 
moderate  <uuunpion  of  freedom  of  opinion  in  reli- 
gious matter*,  in  anigi  whan  thawthodox  and  tha 
hen  tic?  vied  with  one  another  in  the  bitterest  in- 
tolcTAuce  aud  rancour.  The  one  blot  of  moral 
OB  Aa  AanMlor  of  Thaodoret  is  by  no 


Wi 


means  so  dark  as  some  have  represented,  and,  at 
all  eventa,  may  be  greatly  extenoated,  without  un- 
fidfaaia.  And  yet,  butfbrlhal«noMI,hisBaiaa 

would  have  come  down  to  us  consigned  to  the  list 
of  heretics,  by  men,  such  as  Cyril  and  Diosconis, 
to  whoia  ipirity  it  ia  no  amaU  praise  to  Theodore! 
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contrast 

TlModont  waa  bom  at  Antioch  Unraida  the  end 
«ftiw6adi«aBtaij«f  dor        ItoiBMt  y««r 

•f  his  birth  ia  uncertain :  from  a  minute  examin»> 
tion  of  the  fragmenta  of  evidence,  which  are  supplied 
ckiefly  by  his  own  works,  Gamier  haa  fixed  it  at 
A,  aw  886  ;  and  Tillemont,  with  greater  probability, 
at  A.  D.  393,  (See  their  works,  qnotedat  the  end 
of  this  article.)  Theodoret  himadf,  who  was  na- 
tnally  iaftelad  with  thtcndaUty,  which  waa  uni- 
versaf  in  his  age, — for  even  the  sceptics  of  the  time 
woe  groaalj  cnduloua  in  aoma  iBattei%— has  re- 
kled  nviav  amb  wUih  tmM  Ut  Urtb,  as 
well  as  subsequent  passages  of  his  life.  Hia  parents 
were  persons  of  good  condition  in  liiiB,  and  of  dis- 
tinguished piety  ;  and  his  mother,  eapecially,  had 
thft  nost  profound  respect  for  the  hermita  or  aaeetict, 
one  of  whom  had  healed  her  of  a  disease  of  the 

aea  by  means  of  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  had 
m  eonWnoad  hw  of  the  ainftilmw  tt  w&Mf 
and  luxury.  After  thirteen  years  of  sterile 
wdwck,  dmiiw  which  the  nnyan  of  MTeral  of 
HMMpiowMhia  fcMBaMoBlMrMMiriB 
vain,  one  of  them  named  Macedonius  at  lensfth 
announced  that  a  son  ahoold  be  granted  to  bei^  but 
upon  the  condition  that  h«  dionld  bt  MBMnlad 
to  tbt  MTviea  of  God.  It  was  not,  howTer,  till 
three  years  afterwards  that  the  child  was  bom, 
and  named  BeoSwprros,  as  beiug  a  special  gift  of 
Ood.  As  the  period  of  hia  biru  approached,  the 
holy  man  who  had  predicted  it  kept  continually  in 
hia  inothar*a  loeoUection  the  condition  attached  to 
^  fM,  «r  wUah  tM  !•  friqwBtlf  wmtbdad 
Theodoret  himself  in  after  years.  The  record  of 
theee  dxcumataofiea,  which  are  only  a  spacimoi  of 
tht  ■wiiaii  ht  mAttu,  k  hapottant,  an  mmmmt  rf 
the  inaocnce  whfak  tiw  Mhfrf  lliMi  ■  wmUtH  on 
Ihe  mind  of  Theodoret. 

lie  was  brought  up,  and  instructed  in  religion, 
Vm  toother,  with  a  care  suited  to  hia  peculiar 
position,  and  which  he  often  mentions  with  pmti- 
toda.  At  a  reiy  early  (scarcely  seven  years, 
to  an  liilawiaa  4mmm  mm  hu  8Ist 
(  pistil')  he  was  sent  for  his  education  to  a  celebrated 
nioiuttteiy  near  Antioch,  pieaidad  over  by  Eupre- 
ius  ;  sod  torn  ha  iWMtoad  ftr  toranty  years 
81 ),  until  he  left  it  to  take  charge  of  his  dio- 
cese. He  had  for  his  instructors  some  of  the  most 
eminent  ministers  of  the  Eastern  Church.  He 
himself  names  Diodoras  of  Tartoi  and  Theodorus 
of  Mopsoestia  as  his  teachers  ;  but,  as  the  former 
died  befofi  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  he  can 

MMRDHy  nW  ■BWMMI  aMBMm,  WBBBps  UFOan 

lis  writings.  Still  less  can  we  take  literally  the 
■tot— uut  of  Niorahoma  {H.  E,  ziv.  64),  that 
Thaodflito  WM  a  dUptoaf  (anyaeiloB,  wuNi  en 
only  mean  (and  in  this  sense  it  deserves  notice) 
that  the  writings  of  Chrysostom  were  studied  by 
Theodoret  aa  a  model  for  hia  own  exegetical  worics. 
Of  his  actual  teachaci,  itapptHithal  tha«hta(wBS 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  whose  memory  and  works 
he  constantly  deibnded  from  the  chaiga  of  hatero- 
4szy.  na  ato  which  Theodoral  anda  «f  Iboie 
twenty-five  years  of  study  and  retirement  appears 
in  the  fruit  which  thej  bore  at  a  later  period,  in 
fcb  paaCMuidly  leanMd  wiitfatpi  DarinfUtreai- 
dence  in  the  monastery  he  was  appointed,  fir-^t  a 
reader,  and  then  a  deacon,  in  the  Church  of 
Antioch^b|r  the  patriaicha  Por^^fry  and  Alex- 


I 


obnfald 

a^raiiist  the  Arians, 
the  ApoUinahsts,  who  wo 
by  wir  annben,  among ' 
ceae.   This  matter  ia  not  Tezy  oextnin  ;  bet  s  j  I 
clear  that  he  must  in  some  way  have  obtaj-- :  < 
public  reputation,  to  account  for  hia  appointrersi 
the  episcopate  by  Tbeodotoa,  wmmmm  a 

Alexander  in  the  lee  of  Antioch. 

It  waa  in  A.    420  or  423  ,  aeoordiaf  to  difr 
rant  compatotiaBa  from  hia  awn  wtidvpi  (JH^ 
81,  113,  116),  that  he  lef^  hia  aHaaaterr  v.-  a. 
ceed  laidorus  as  bishop  of  pTnib  ^  Cyahab  • 
OMdl  and  poor  city  near  fha  ItophiBli  a» 


days*  joomey  from  Antioch  ;  which  waa 
the  oqntal  of  a  district  of  Syria,  called  Cyrr^  -«:^ 
and  the  diocese  of  whieh  oontained  eisht  b  u^x^isM 
parishea  {Episi.  32, 1 ISJL  Wa laaM  frana  hia eaa 

teatimony,  which  there  is  every  reason  to  beiy^, 
that  he  carried  into  his  new  office  the  qiuec  ape:: 

was  never  an  object  of  his  ambition.    He  itl! 
practiaed  also  the  greatest  moderation  in  his  on 
OMdaaf  HhiwhOehe  improvad  ti»  of^portaaitM% 
presented  hy  hia  office,  of  exercisinjf  the  aaasit 
senaroaitj  towards  others.  The  foruuae,  whick  k 
had  inherited  on  the  death  af  hia  poxenta,  he  M 
at  once  divided  among  ikt  poor  ;  and 
brought  him  no  property,  neither  bouse,  n< 
a  tomb  (£jpu<.  113),  and  its  annual 
could  not  have  been  laige.   Tet  out  af 
addition  to  his  alms  to  the  poor,  he  expenit 
larae  sum  in  the  decoration  of  the  city,  in  wiuci 
hebdlt covered  pofftieeaa, twa laiga Iwidgia, patfic 
baths,  and  an  aqueduct  (Epiii-  79,  01,  1.").?).  He 
also  attracted  to  the  city  artiata  and  pro£essioza2 
men,  wha  WHa  amah  wanted  llMaa,  eapemlly  pby- 
siciana ;  and  he  interceded,  both  with  the  iai^end 
procurator,  and  with  the  empresa  Pulcht-rix  fnr  n 
alleviation  of  the  taxes  with  which  the  people  «i 
his  diocese  were  horthened.  Inlhatoiitoafllasa 
acts  of  his  public  munificence  we  see  an  instance 
of  his  generonty  to  individuals,  in  tha  aaal  vah 
which  he  pleada  in  several  lettma  toiiiflteiik  «a 
behalf  of  Celestiacns  of  Carthapp,  who  had  }<*■.■- 
stiipt  of  his  all  by  tha  Vandals  iEpitL  2»—36  j. 
Alnr  tm  episcopate  of  Cia  and  twenty  yems  b 
could  declare  that  he  had  never  had  anythiair  ts 
do  with  a  court  of  justice,  and  had  never  nceivtd 
the  smallest  present ;  and  afterwards,  in  h»  bA* 
Toxaity,  he  anffered  extreme  waft  ather  than  ae- 
cept  presents  which  wonld  have  enabled  him  u 
live  in  luxury.   Not  only  did  he 
UflMd^  hot  he  aooceeded,  hy  hto 
authority,  in  inducing  his  cleigyto  tolMWai 
mode  of'  life,   (i^psk  81.) 
AtllwMMteha  ateUilMa  Ih 

affiura  of  his  diocese  with  great  vigour.    At  itol 
wretched  period  in  the  history  of  the  Chuith.  r,r» 
of  the  chief  occupations  of  an  orthodox  bus 
was  to  maintain  the  contest  with  Aa 
heretics.    The  diocese  of  Theodoret  was 
with  Arians,  Macedonians,  and  ospaciaHj 
donitea ;  hat  aneh  waa  hia  aaeeato  to  mm 
them,  that  he  speaks  of  them,  in  the 
beiqg  all  reeoatalad  to  the  Catholic  Clanhi  «dto 
decHNt  Alt  ka  lad  hqrtksd  Im  AaaMd  Maw 
cionitea.    In  this  contest  he  ran  great  pmmisl 
risks,  having  been  more  than  once  in  dandier  of 
being  atoned  to  death.   Still  ha  navar,  like  auef 

MidiP|»<riiiito<toiidillfciiii^iiri|iiiiifr 
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nonff  whom  ond  Duned  Jacob  wa»  coiipicooas  ; 
nd  bis  z^al  wm  inflamed  by  the  belief  that  super- 
atural  powers  took  part  both  for  and  against  him. 
I«  tells  na  of  derus  appcttdflf  to  Um  m  the 
ight,  and  demanding  why  he  persecnted  Maicion, 
fuh  other  marveb  in  the  •pirit  of  hia  age. 

lo  dwM  «mM  M»«m  Ml  cMfld  Mm,  and 
a  the  composition  of  hi«  exegetical  and  other 
recka,  Theodcnet  would,  in  hifpi«r  tunei,  hare 
pent  a  peMiM  Bft.  M  fa  H  m  im- 

toMible  tor  a  man  of  any  eminence  to  be  nentral  in 
he  inteniecinc  war  of  the  religious  parties ;  and 
here  were  ^-ariooa  influences  at  work  to  dnw 
dModmit  into  tfie  TOrtex  of  the  Neatorian  con- 
roveniy.    To  understand  what  followa,  the  reader 
tot  acquainted  with  the  detaiht  of  the  historr  may 
mA  tiw  lUt  VmnoKtim.  Thie  part  of  the  life 
»f  Theodoret  has  boon  gro«sly  miwepreeented  by 
^hnuOf  and  the  whten  who  have  followed  him. 
If  we  cm  to  Mtoto  thm,  U  im  adflptod  a 
toreay  to  giatiiy  a  private  friendahip  ;  and  after- 
!vnrt\^  from  Mlfi<ih  motiTeai  recanted  htaheieay, 
md  anathematized  hia  firirad*    It  ie  tme  tiMt 
Theodoret  had  toed  an  acquihtoato  with  Nee- 
lorius  in  the  convent  of  Eoprepiua,  where  they 
were  fellow  atndenta ;  but  there  is  no  proof  of  any 
gnat  iirti— eytaiwaen  then,  and  none  that  Theo- 
doret ever  adopted  the  tenets  of  Nettoriua.  His 
ihare  in  the  contest  ii  more  that  of  an  impartial 
medtetar  itai  An  of  •  dttvtod  Mni  mA  ad- 
herent :  he  acta,  not  with  Nestorius,  but  with 
John  of  Antioch  and  the  Oriental  party  i  not  in 
order  to  favour  Neatorianiam,  hot  to  Mlilt  the 
OfhwiltiHI,  intoleiance  oi  Cyril,  and  to  combat  the 
errors,  opposite  to  those  of  Nestorias,  into  which 
he  conceived  Cyril,  and  afterwards  Eutyches,  to 
have  Mkn.  Tha  fnof  «f  thne  statements  is  con- 
tained in  the  numerons  writings  in  wHich  Theo- 
doret fKT^UTi?*  hia  viewa  reapectiqg  the  diqpate,  in 
•0  ef  wWdh  1m  appean  m  the  ctopioB  af  to* 
Hgious  freedom,  and  the  opponent  nf  those  authori- 
tative statementa  of  doctrine,  which  fetter  private 
opinion  without  settling  any  conlravwiy,  cr  «!• 
curing  Any  permanent  peace.   To  enter  into  the 
(ii  tiiils  of  thia  subject  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  nature  of  thIa  work,  as  well  as  impossible 
wtthia  tta  Hnito  «f  the  preaent  article.  Wt  toim 
be  content  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  external 
hiatocy  cf  Theodoret^l  share  in  the  dispute. 

At  an  eariy  stage  of  the  ewrtwvarsy  (a.  n,  480), 
h(^  wrote  a  letter  to  the  monks  of  Syria  and  the 
ncighbourim{  countriei^  in  reply  to  the  twelve  co- 
pihda  or^rril,  the  patriMcli  of  Akaadria,  in 
whose  representations  he  detects,  of  coarse  by  in- 
ference only,  ApoUinarianism,  Arianim,  and  other 
mors  at  the  opposite  extreme  to  thoae  of  Nettoriua, 
iall y  the  confuaioii  ttf  the  two  natuiM  in  the 
I  of  Christ,  by  so  representing  the  hypottatical 
aa  to  make  them  only  one.  At  tlM  council 
«ff  Bphena  (a,  b.  481)  he  arrived  eariier  than  the 
cn^nt  body  of  ^e  Eastern  bishops,  for  whose  pr^ 
aenoe  he,  with  othct%  in  vain  n^pd  the  assembly 
to  writ  hebn  coadHniiii^  Ncetoiiat  i  sad,  upon 
their  arrival,  he  took  part  vrith  them  in  the  aepa- 
late  synod  which  condemned  the  proceedings  of 
^  council,  and  decreed  the  deposition  of  Cyril. 
The  council  of  Ephesus  having  thus  onlyvUcned 
the  breach,  it  remained  for  the  feeble  emperor, 
Theodosius  11^  to  decide  which  par^  he  would 
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of  Weitovlnfl,  hut  soon  aftofwtodc,  fiillii^  nndcf 
the  influence  of  certain  monks  of  Cyri!*s  party,  he 

summoned  the  African  and  Oriental  bishops  to 
send  seven  representatives  each,  to  exphun  to  him 
the  paoMtdfalfi  of  the  cohmD  of  Ephesua.  Theo- 
doret was  one  of  the  seven  delegate  of  die 


Oriental  partv.   On  their  arrival  at  Chakedon, 
eidtoid  to  writ  Aen  v 


they 

with 


the 


emperor : 


and  meanwhile  Theodont, 
being  excluded  from  the  Church  bj  the  inflncaca  of 
Cyiira  party,  pwiiiia  to  Immbm  MfltBOH,  nl 


ouelmted  the  sacraments,  in  a  luge  court  snr- 
rotmded  by  portiooea.  On  the  emperor^s  arrival, 
Theodoret  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  Oriental  bishops 
before  him  with  great  doqawwe  and  courage  ;  hot 
the  mind  of  Theodosius  was  already  surrendered 
to  the  other  party,  and  the  ambassadors  of  the 
Eastern  «hmh«  wen  diantsaed  to  theb  hmm. 
On  his  return  to  Cyrus,  Theodoret  composed  an 
elaborate  work  on  the  incarnation,  in  five  hooka 
{wttna}Jytm  fcai^adami),  in  flidar  fully  to 
exphun  his  own  views  upon  the  question,  to  guard 
himself  agawst  the  accusation  of  sharing  in  the 
opiniona  <^  Nestoriua,  and  to  expose  the  heretical 
tendencies  of  Cyrils  tenets,  and  the  unjust  conduct 
of  his  party  at  the  council  of  Kphesus.  Of  thia 
work  we  only  poaaeas  a  few  fragments,  and  those 
ddidy  ftoM  4e  Latm  transhuion  of  Mvim  llea> 
cator,  a  biijotted  adherent  of  the  Cyrilliitn  party, 
who  declares  hia  belief  that  Theodoret  wrote  the 
hook  al  lite  lai^iaidoB  of  the  daviL  Aboat 
same  time,  a!»n,  Theodoret  came  fomard  in  de- 
fence of  the  memory  of  his  maater,  Theodore  of 
MoMnetta,  whoaa  worica  had  been  denounce  by 
Gym  and  Ua  friend  Proclus  of  Constantinople,  aa 
the  poisonous  source  of  the  Nestorian  heresy.  In 
a  work  which  is  now  lost,  Theodoret  replied  in 
detail  to  all  the  aiguments  advaaeed  by  Cjril 
against  the  works  of  Theodore  ;  and  attacked 
Cyiil  with  considenUe  bittemasa.  aa  wa  aae  fivni 
aoaae  ftanmato  of  tha  hock,  wUck  an  pioMfvad 

in  the  nets  of  the  fifth  oecumenical  rounoL  (Htt^ 
dottin,  Aei.  OemeiL  voL  iii*  pp.  106,  &c.) 

Of  the  tiaaaactiono  of  the  following  years,  until 
the  death  ef  Cyril,  it  must  anflice  to  say  that 
Theodoret  acquiesced  in  the  peace  effected  by  the 
intercession  of  the  emperor  between  the  parties  of 
PyiSaadof  Joha,  ki  m  for  as  ite  doctrinal  basis 
was  concerned  ;  and  he  even  submitted,  and  urged 
the  friends  of  Nestoriua  te  anhmit,  to  the  depositioa 
oi  iveenwnnb  nai  aaaiaayepfONOieaagnaoK  uac 
deposition  ;  and,  when  it  became  evident  that  no 
lioaitt  were  aM^ned  to  the  severity  with  which 
the  Ntotorint  w«ra  to  be  treated  (a.  d.  435),  he 
threw  aside  all  pntaace  of  peace,  and  stood  forth 
as  the  decided  opponent  nf  Cyril,  who,  on  his  part, 
displayed  the  bitterest  ennuty  against  Theoduret. 
It  is  alleged  that,  when  Cyril  died  (a.  n.  444), 
Theodoret  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  express  his 
exultation  at  the  event.  Such  conduct  might  be 
exeand  OQ  the  dea,  that  his  joy  was  for  Ae  de- 
liverance of  the  Church  from  a  source  nf  bitterness  ; 
but  the  troth  ia,  that  the  chaige  rasto  onpassagca 
intirawRkivkfek  it  b  yiolaUa  ikat  Thoodoiet 
never  wn%  nkfla,  in  other  works,  which  are  un- 
doubtedly genuine,  he  refon  to  Qfiilli  death  to 
quite  a  diiferent  ^irik 

DiosconH^  tha  MMMr  of  Cyril  m  the  aee  ef 
Alexandria,  pursued  his  predecessor's  line  nf  conduct, 
with  even  greater  bitteneaa,  and  Theodoret  aoon 

~  tatoai 
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diaaBtroufl  position  in  the  wultwmy,  fhfOD^ 
the  necessity  of  resisting  Hm  leiiewcd  diffusion  of 
the  opioioiu  of  Cvril  bj  the  effiome  of  a  jmxtj  of 
QpiM  Boidu,  iBd  etm  non  liy  ilMie  of  tte  ede- 

bnlld  Eutychcs  of  ron8tnntinnp!f>,  with  whose 
■MM  the  Cyhllian  doctrine  became  identified. 
fBOTTCHKS.]  Dioflooras  eopported  the  party  of 
Bltyches  with  all  Km  might ;  and,  beadai  this 
ground  of  npipnsitinu,  lip  had  i\  personal  motive  of 
dialike  to  Thcodoret,  because  the  latter  had  signed 
n  lynodical  epistle  of  Procliu,  the  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, implying  thereby,  as  I)io^coru8  main- 
tained, the  superiority  of  that  patriarch  to  those  of 
MnmUkmiAM^  In  flut,  tko  ooaAwl  of 

Din^GOnt  throuphout  the  whole  Eutvfliian  con- 
troves^T  telnjra  at  iceat  aa  much  care  for  the 
aggnmdiwwit  «f  «WB  wm  mtnUtm  mm  of 
truth.  Through  the  influence  of  this  prelate  at  the 
imperial  court,  Theodosius,  who  made  no  secret  of 
the  di&iike  be  bore  to  Theodoret  for  his  opposition 
to  Cyril,  was  induoed  to  issue  a  ccnamaiui  to  the 
bishop  of  Cynm  to  confine  himself  within  the  limits 
of  his  own  diocese,  a.  d.  448.  At  the  same  time 
Ibnl  Iw  <ilM3r«d  tiM  nundate,  Theodoret  addressed 
lettPHi  to  some  of  the  principal  men  of  the  empire, 
in  vindicataon  of  hia  conduct ;  and  in  theae  letters 
w  find  MOM  «f  the  moit  IslaRsting  partfeabn  of 
his  prerioos  life  (EfdsL  7^-  n2).  He  had  already 
done  his  best  to  appease  the  enmity  of  Dioscorus 
by  a  letter,  explainwg  his  opinions,  and  adducing, 
as  a  proof  of  his  orlMdo^*  Mi  ■aofptanee  of  the 
statement  of  doctrine  agreed  npon  by  John  and 
Cynl*  Dioscorus,  however,  replied  in  the  most 
vMmI  bmgnago,flriBlf  «d]tigThMd«NtnNce> 
torian.  As  a  last  attempt  to  pacify  the  proud 
patriarch,  Theodoret  went  so  &r,  in  a  second  letter, 
aa  to  dedaie  those  aoeoned  wbo  add  that  the 

Vir^'iii  was  not  the  mother  of  God,  or  that  Christ 
ivas  a  mere  man,  or  who  would  represent  the  Only- 
begotten  at  if  in  his  person  there  were  two  Sma  of 
Cm  I  Ilionrai  cut  short  the  oorrespondenoe,  by 
pronouncing  a  public  anathema  upon  Theodoret  in 
the  church  of  Alexandria  ;  and  soon  alterwards, 
in  A.  o.  449,  he  assembled  under  his  own  pre- 
sidency the  second  Council  of  Ephesus,  justly  called 
the  robber-synod,  which  pronounced  the  deposition 
botb  of  Tkoodom,  aid  «f  Fla?ian,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  Domniis,  patriarch  of  Aiitioch,  and 
the  other  bishops  who  had  condenmed  J:)utyche8  at 
the  s}-nod  of  Conelaatinople  ia  the  pcioeding  year. 

TlModorat  had  been  excluded  nrom  the  synod 
which  deposed  him  by  the  express  wish  of  the 
emperor,  who  now  commanded  him  to  retire  to  a 
monastery  at  Apamea ;  his  enemies  even  threatened 
him  with  banishment.  He  bore  his  fnll  with  di^'- 
nity  and  cheerfulness,  and  preferred  rather  to  sutler 
want  than  to  accept  the  presents  which  were 
offered  to  him  on  every  hand.  Still  neither  he  nor 
Flavian  felt  themselves  bound  to  leave  their  enemies 
to  enjoy  their  triumph  and  to  demfaiaer  over  the 
Church.  They  turned  tn  the  <iii!y  remaining 
quarter  in  which  there  was  any  power  to  help 
Uiem,  the  Roman  bishop,  Loot  tlia  Great,  to  whom 
Tbiodont  wnta  •  letter  (EpkL  lUX  celebrating 
the  renown  of  the  apostolic  we,  praising  the  virtues 
and  a-ligiuus  xeal  of  Leo,  delending  his  own  ortho- 
doxy by  qnotatiiiv  ftoae  hit  writbigs,  and  request- 
ing permission  to  come  to  Rome,  provided  that  the 
emperor  should  give  his  consent,  to  submit  the 
wbolt  «■■•  ta  Uie  judgment  of  Lao  tad  tba  Wailetn 
bidHfi  s  at  tha  laaw  tint  baiaqantad  to  be  ad- 
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baibaddoahiitta  hia  depoiltr« 
Leo,  who  had  already  pronounced  against  th«>  F»- 
^cbians,  aoc^ted  Tfaeodont^e  eonfaaaioo  of  £utk  m 


siastical  censure :  but  the  proposal  for  aa 
cal  council  in  Italy  was  negatived  by  the 

At  this  |»ecise  juncture,  howerer,  the  viMi 
state  of  affiure  was  euddenly  change^  ^  Ae  ima 
i)f  Theodosins  IT.,  A,  n.  450,  and  the  ac^renioo  cf 
i'ulcheria  and  Marcianus,  who  were  tmfavwa^ 
to  the  Bstydiiana.  Theodoret  and  tibm  «tkar  ^tfmi 
bishops  were  recalled  from  retirement,  on  the  crc- 
^y'^^AwiMwi ^of^^  ^  ninetaied  ia  ihiiif  ans 
Theodoret  himself  joined  in  the  demand  for  .«uci  s 
council, aanecessaiy  to  restore  peace  to  the  Chsrck 
It  aaeembled,  fint  at  Nieaea,  and  afienraxds  at 
Chalcedon,  in  a.  o.  451.    At  ita  o|ghilt  aMMsa 
the  petition  of  Theodoret  for  r*"*!tnmtfrtn  t  > 
bishopric  was  discuiised,  and  he  himself  ■|y>«»H 
to  plead  bis  cause.    He  was  most  aatlnriwlii^ 
received  by  hi«  friends,  but  the  party  of  h'« 
mies  was  still  powerful,  at  least  in  clamour. 
he  attempted  to  giTo  an  aeeoant  of  bis  opinion^  l» 
was  interrupted  l>y  the  cry.  "  rur>e  Ni-storioa,  kii 
doctrinea,  and  his  adherents  I la  Tain  dad  hs 
repreeeat  Aat  ha  cared  tekao  ftr  rertontMeito 
his  see  than  for  permission  to  dear  biin«<4f  btm 
the  misrepresentations  to  which  he  had  Ht-tt^  ob- 
jected :  the  genenms  answer  to  his  ap[>c^  n  ^  tiw 
renewed  cry,  **  He  is  a  heretic  himself :  he  is  a 
Nestorian:  thrust  out  the  heretic  !  "     Yielding  m. 
last  to  the  clamour,  he  exclaimed,      i\  natbc  Bii  «a 
Neetorina,  and  on  every  one  who  deniaa  tkttt  Itef 
is  the  mother  of  God,  and  who  divid»>fi  the  O:  t 
begotten  into  two  Soma.   I  have  aubacxibed  ike 
conftaiiaii  of  ^itb,  and  tba  letter  of  tba  bisbsf 
Loo  ;  and  this  is  my  faith. — FarewelL"   Tbis  d^ 
daiation  was  received  with  the  applane  of  tb' 
whde  asaembly,  and  tbeirananimona  Toto  mtiocd 
Theodoret  to  his  bitbagrie.  (°— ^  fharf  i4 
ii.  pp.  4%.  foil.) 

Whatever  weakness  Theodoret  displayed  on  this 
oocaMn  consisted,  not  in  the  sacrifice  of  any  irf^ 
gious  conviction,  but  in  suffering  himself  ti  he 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  oi  explaining  his  red 
opmiooa.  He  vaa  na  Neotorian  t  ■adTttoof  h  his 
whole  character  forbids  us  to  suppose'  ih^  h«  wu 
a  beliem  in  anathemas,  yet  he  fauad  tbe  noidsstBM 
to  Hfo  Id  an  age  wban  tba  ntAmm  waa  esttwd 
the  natural  and  proper  firm  Ar  a  darliieiiiw  sf 
religious  belief,  and  when  no  man  was  ir^^i 
sincere  in  tbe  faith  which  he  professed,  miui  iw 
was  also  prepared  to  declare  the  doctnoej  bm 
which  he  differed  accursed.  Thfodnn't  hitn»<"!C  ss 
we  have  seen,  had  already  condemned  the  teaeM 
of  Nestorioa  in  nearly  the  very  worda  wlatb  1^ 
uttered  at  the  council ;  and  if  he  he^it.'ttrtl  to  n-fi-'it 
them  then,  it  was  only  aa  a  proteat  Maiait  ihi 
spirit  fai  wbidi  tba  dedantiaii  waa  aovgbttele 
extorted  from  him  ;  a  protest  which,  we  thbk.  is 
implied  in  the  **  fsreweil,**  by  which  he  npp<\L-%  xa 
otter  bis  neolntion  nem  more  to  mix  m 
scenee  of  strife.  That  reeolntioa  be  ke^ 
sharini?  in  the  subvqnmt  pmceediogi  of  the 
ciL,  which  compensated  to  some  dcane  for  its 
conduct  towards  him  by  pronoMMbtg  VO  esadsas- 
nition  of  Eutyrh(»«,  Thmdorct  returned  to  hjt 
home  at  Cyrus,  where  he  devoted  the  rest  oi  &u 
lifo  tt.lMttltJ  It^Hmtt  OOBBtiHiBg  ^ba  charge  of 

biidioeiMt»4ystiiaik  HtaffiUtlabuadiBl 
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I  A.  D.  M  or  458.  (Geonad.  dt  Vir.  mutr.  89.) 
lb  namim  ««•  depoiited  in  th*  mom  vm  with 
lose  of  his  flltdfiut  supporter,  the  monk  Jacobua 
liaumaturfpit,  who  died  shortly  after  him. 

Since  his  death  his  memory  haa  ■»!  with  the 
ime  varied  Arlme  that  he  hiiBself  nffnred  during 
fe.  Thf  fmporor  Justin  hononifd  his  statue  with 
aoleznn  iustailatioa  in  his  epiocupal  throne  ;  but 
M  vwioae  llMMpliyiili  sects  continied  their  op- 
asition  to  his  writings,  mid  twice  proctin'J  the 
andemnation  of  them  by  eocleaiastical  synods 
aringtlM  nign  hnm^tOm,  in  and 
12.  Maritts  Mercator,  the  bitter  oppnucnt  of 
rerything  connected  with  Nestoriaoiam,  repmenta 

heodoret  as  one  of  the  wont  tt  hnsIlM  |  Mid  he 
i  followed  by  Carnier,  the  completer  of  Sinnond's 
iliiion  of  Theodoret,  the  value  of  whos«  very 
earned  and  elaborate  treatise  on  the  Uiis  of  Theo* 
eret  ia  eefioM^  dnninished  hy  the  xccklesaness 

i'.h  which  he  not  only  adopts  the  calumnies  of 
deraator,  bai  even  faUifiet  &ct«  in  order  to  support 
htmu  CtaT»  hea  been  to  some  degne  aided  1^ 
heee  writers  ;  but  yet  he  gives  us  so  w.imi  and  just 

eulogy  of  the  character  of  Theodoret  as  to  nake 
lie  smile  ttfc  the  weida  with  vUdl  he  IntndMee 
I :  Mirii«>»<  qoidem  &to,  ct  moUiori  eensura 
liK'nus  erat  Tbeodoritna."  Tilleroont  has  ro- 
uted many  of  Oamler^s  misrepresentations  ;  but 
le  aQOMtiaMa  defends  the  orthodoxy  of  Theodoret 
)y  argumenta  which  the  bishop  of  Cjtus  himself 
voold  Mareelv  have  adopted.  For  the  complete 
riadieatien  el  Thaedoret's  character  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  OwMia  chnnh  hieHiriiiiib  SehiSekh 
lad  Ncander. 

A  strong  eneaniw  vpos  hie  learning  and  his 
^tyle  will  be  found  in  Photius  (liiU.  Cod.  46), 
who  describes  his  language  as  pure  and  well- 
chosen,  and  bis  composition  as  dear,  rhythmical, 
and  aUemdMff  pleasing.  In  other  passages  Pho- 
tius noticM  several  of  the  works  of  Theodoret 
(Cod.  31, 56, 203—205,  273) ;  and  an  incomplete 
lial  ef  dMi  ia  given  by  NicephocM  Ckllistua 
(//.  E,  siT«  54).  Many  of  them  are  mentioned 
by  Tbeodorat  himself  in  hia  letters  {^Epitt,  82, 
113,116.  U5X  The  fidliBt  aeoent  ef  then  ia 
(oiitained  in  Gamia^  Meood  Diiwiilatinni  d§  JU- 

lri$  77tf  ftdoreiu 

I.  The  most  important  of  TheodoretTa  wotka  am 
those  of  an  exegetioal  character,  in  aeveialof  wliich 
ln"  adoj.ts  the  method,  not  of  a  continuous  com- 
nientary,  but  of  proposing  and  solviug  those  dilii- 
luliiea  which  he  thinks  liltelj  la  eeear  ta  a 
thoughtful  reader  ;  so  that  the^e  works  are  essen- 
tially apologetic  as  well  as  exegettcal.    Thia  me- 
thod ie  panoed,  eapedaOy  in  the  Ant  eC  Ua  eoaa- 
riK'ntaries,  which  is  upon  the  first  ei|^  hooks  of 
the  Old  Testament,  that  is,  the  fita  books  of 
Moaea,  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Ruth,  and  b  entitled 
imopa  r^t  ^tias  ypapnt        iK\oy(i¥^  or, 
(^uaestiimi  s  in  (ktatrurkum  ;  find  also  in  the  second 
of  tlieni,  upon  the  books  uf  Kings  l^i.  e.  Samuel 
and  Kings)  and  Chronicles,  entitled  £ts  rh,  (ifroi- 
H*ya  Ttxv  (iaaiKtvip  Kol  Twy  •napa\(nrofiiv<DV.  As 
a  specioten  of  hia  method,  we  give  two  or  three  of 
the  fint  qaaetioaa  vlddi  he  paopoaea  on  the  1)ook 
of  ru  ticsi'i.    First,  **  U  hy  did  not  the  writer  pre- 
his  account  of  the  creation  with  the  doctrine 
ef  God*  (AseXoyla)  ;  to  which  ha  leplics,  that 
Moses  was  sent  to  a  people  infected  with  Egyptian 
pantheism,  and  thnt  therefore  th»*  very  first  thing 
that  he  had  to  tcuth  Umm  was  the  distioctiou 
VOL.111. 
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between  the  creatore  and  the  Creator  ;  and  in  ao 
doing,  inalead  ef  paaaing  by  the  general  aabjeel  of 

theology,  he  h.u  laid  the  fi)uiidalion  on  which  it 
aU  rests,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  independent  and 
eternal  exiatenee  of  tlie  one  tme  God.  The  ae> 
cond  question  is,  Why  does  he  not  mention  the 
creation  of  angels?"  The  third,  "  Did  angels  exist 
before  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  or  were  they 
created  at  tlie  Mune  time  with  them  .<*  In  Ima 
and  many  other  qiifstions  he  grapples  with  some 
of  the  most  difficult  points  of  controversy  which 
had  oeeopied  tta  Chonh  flam  the  apoetoUc  age  u 
his  own  time,  especially  with  the  various  forms  of 
Qnoeticiam  and  Manichaeiam.  Hia  other  oaaft- 
Bwatariee  are  apan  the  Fnhaa  (*Ep»nf»afa  eir  Tolr 
ixarhv  ■Ktvr4\Kmna,  ^oXfto^f ),  the  Canticles  ('EpM^ 
Vila  tit  rh  ^fffta  riv  ^fidirmfl,  Isaiah  (Eir  ritr 
'Hffedaif  wpo^ffrrriv  ipfirirtla  lutr  ^aXoTrfv),  Jere- 
miah, with  Boruch  and  the  Lamentations  ('E^i^iif. 
vfta  T7JI  irpo<pTjrflai  tov  bfiov  'itpfulov)^  Ej^kiel 

MUoM  {M/amina  «tf  r^b  ^pde'ttf  rov  «pof4*«* 

Aav(T{\),  and  theTwcl  ve  inor  Prophets  (dir((/m}Aui 
tit  rohs  MSeica  apo^at).  With  zeepact  to  the 
N«v  TaMuBOBt,  wa  bate  eamaaBtaiiea  hf  Thea> 

doret  on  the  fourteen  epistles  of  Paul  CEpfirpttfa 
rtiy  i5'  iititrroKwv  rov  aylov  iLWO<rr6\ov  UavKov). 

II.  Theodoret  has  also  left  two  works  of  au  his- 
torical character,  but  of  very  different  value.  (I) 
His  Ecch slasticid  Iftstory^  in  five  books  ('EkhXt}- 
auumKijs  iaroplat  \6yoi  iriyTt)^  is  a  very  valuable 
work,  on  account  of  ita  learniog  and  geaaial  1m» 
partblity,  though  it  is  occasionally  one-sided,  and 
often  runa  into  a  theological  tiea^.  It  waa  in* 
tended,  aa  ha  hiaealf  tdb  li  in  the  preCux,  at  ft 
continuation  o(  the  History  of  EusebiuSb  It  begins 
with  the  history  of  Arianism,  under  Constantino 
the  Great,  and  ends  with  the  death  of  Theodore 
of  Mopsuestia  in  d.  429,  although  it  »Hwt 
an  allusion  to  an  iwlatcd  fact  which  occurred  as 
lute  aa  a.  u.  444.  (2)  The  work  entitled  ^i\6d*ot 
'loTopfo,  or  Retiffkm  Nisioria,  contains  the  Uvea 
of  thirty  celebrated  hcnuitR,  and  displays  that 
weak  aide  of  the  character  of  Theodocet^  which 
haa  aliaadjbeea  nantieMd  aa  fSk»  niceiwiy  naolt 

of  the  earliest  impressions  he  received.  It  ia 
rather  the  work  of  a  cndulona  aaoetie  than  of  a 
laamed  theologian. 

III.  Of  hia  worka against  Cyril,  the  Eutychians, 
and  the  heretics  in  general,  the  chief  are,  (1)  His 
censure  (ijmrpoini)  of  the  twelve  heads  of  anathe- 
natization  {(km9tnarKrnol)  of  Cy^ :  (S)  Thegiaal 
work  against  the  Eutychians,  in  a.  d.  447,  the 
year  beft»re  the  cond«mn^wn  of  fcu^chea  at  Cun- 

(the  Mendicant  or  Many-shaped),  which,  as  he 
explaina  in  the  preiiua,  ma  intended  to  imply  that 
the  Bnijehhaa  endeavaand  to  paaa  off  their  doe- 
trines,  like  beggars  with  their  talea  of  inpaatan^ 
under  many  guises,  derived  from  many  previous 
bereftiea.  The  work  is  in  the  form  of  a  discussion 
hatwaaiithe  Mendicant  and  the  Orthodox  CEpmm 
vi<mii  and  'Op665olos),  and  it  is  divided  into 
three  dialogues ;  the  first,  entitled  'Arpevror,  to 
prove  that  the  San  ef  God  ia  nnelmgeable ;  the 
second,  'AovyxvTor,  that  hit  divine  nature  is  in- 
capable of  lieing  mixt  or  confounded  wivh  the 
niitait  «f  MUi  t  wa  tUid,  *A«a^t,  that  the  divfaM 
nature  is  inauaoeptible  of  suffering  ;  and  to  these 
dialogues  are  appended  syllogistic  demonstrations 
(ivoScijciS  94^^  9u\^erpffpmr)  of  the  three  propo- 
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Rition<<  mr\intnlnod  in  tliom,  namely,  first,  that  Ood 
the  Word  is  ancbangeable  (on  ^rptrros  A 
Moondly,  that  hb  mrivn  wfu  ike  hmmm  natore  u 
without  confusion  (Stj  iuriryx^To^  f}  tvu<Tis), 
und^  thirdly,  that  the  divine  nature  of  the  Saviour 
U  incapable  of  rafiering  (9rt  faraf^t  ii  roS  2«rnf- 
pof  Mhr^ff).  The  work  dupbiys  great  learning 
and  power,  with  a  moderntion  which  mnd«'  it  ns 
diapleajiiDg  to  the  Nestoriniis  as  it  was  to  the  Eu- 
tycntans :  (3)  A  work  againat  bereaie*  in  general, 
entitled  A/prrurfjT  KaKo^vQla^  ^TrjTo/irf,  or,  /fiie- 
relictMrum  Fabmkwmm  Evitunte^  in  live  booke,  ad- 

*    -    -  -  A         f^^^^^^M^^        W»    aLIa  m^^^^    ^^^^^^  M^^^^M 

flraHMi  w  oyenMon  jh  wna  woiVf  wmca  aeew 
to  httVa  iMen  written  after  the  end  of  the  Ncstn. 
ihn  and  Bn^pdiian  diaputec,  he  not  only  nees,  with 
ngard  to  other  benliea,  tho  iatal«aiit  language 
which  waa  coaunoa  in  that  bat  be  speak*  of 
NestoriiiB  in  terms  of  bitt«meM  which  cannot  be 
deteuded,  and  which  occar  again  in  a  special  work 
agafaH*  NeolMini^  addreeeed  to  the  sAme  Spo- 
racius.  The  warmest  admirent  of  Theodoret  mtist 
lament  that,  after  the  contest  waa  over,  he  took  such 
flMani  «o  aol  hSmmX  riglit  wM  fcb  ftnaer  oppo- 
iients :  (4)  Twenty-seven  books  again«.t  various 
propoftitions  of  the  £utychiane  (A^ym  vpbs 
heu^pouf  bSm$)n  as  abolnataf  wUeh  ftmpiM 
by  Photius.    (BifJ.  Cod.  46.) 

IV.  The  chief  of  his  remaining  works  are  :  (1) 
An  apologetic  treatise,  intended  to  exhibit  the  con- 
fiitnations  of  the  truth  of  ChriitiaBity  contained  in 
the  fJentile  philoHophy,  under  the  title  nf  'EA.Atji'i- 

Arfao  ^  ^BAAi|mti|t  ^AoM^tas  ^vl^Mtvit,  Ot^&ttih 

rum  Affi-ciinnum  CttraU'o  ;  seu,  Evantfelicae  Veritatis 
m  GtnUHum  Philoaophia  Cogmtio:  (3)  Ten  Orations 
on  PMvM«Me  (ircpl  itpimm hiyui  Mm) :  (3)  Va^ 
rioas  Oiationt,  Homilies,  and  minor  treatises :  (4 ) 
One  hundred  and  eighty -one  letters,  which  are  of 
the  greatest  importance  for  the  history  of  Theo- 
doret  and  Ida  Imieik 

There  are  only  two  complete  editions  of  the 
works  of  Theodore  t.  both  of  very  great  excellence  ; 
hot  tiia  fertw  haring  tho  advavtago  of  oonlafaiing 
all  that  IB  pood,  and  mrrectinp  much  that  i«  faulty, 
in  its  prodeoessor.  The  first  u  that  edited  by  the 
Jiendta  «Km.  flkamud  asd  Jou  Oaiiilei,  in  llva  to» 
lumes  folio,  Paris,  1042 — 1684:  the  first  fonr 
volumes,  by  Sirmond,  contain  the  bulk  of  the 
works  of  Theodoret  in  Greek  and  Latin  ;  and  the 
fifUi,  some  minor  works  and  fragments  omitted  by 
Sirmond,  tofjethcr  with  Gamier's  five  dissertations 
on  (1)  the  History,  (2)  the  Books,  (3)  the  Faith 
of  Tlnodoiot,  (4)  on  tho  Mh  Oeneml  Council, 
(.'))  on  the  Ctmtit  of  Theodoret  and  the  Orientals. 
The  iaalts  of  these  valnable  treatises  have  been 
■liMdj  OMMioiMd.  Tho  olhor  odMai,  ftvnded 
oa  tho  former,  is  that  of  Lad.  Schulie  and  J.  A. 
Noesselt,  HbUm  Sax.  1769—1774,  5  vols,  in  10 
parts  8vo.  For  an  aoeooat  of  the  editions  of  se- 
parate works,  see  Hottana»  Xaatoo  BStUogK 
JSeriptorum  Grofeorum. 

(Gamier,  DiatertatumeSf  in  vol  5  of  Schulze^s 
odhka  t  TncMonl,  JI#mi.  voL  xir. ;  Owre,  HitL 
Lilt.  y.  a.  423,  pp.  405,  foil.,  ed.  Rasil.  ;  Fabric. 
JiiU.  Urate,  voL  viL  pp.  429,  foil.,  vol.  viiipp.  277» 
ftdL ;  edudaa»  £0  Hte  #1  Smfftb  A  TMrntf 

Disaertaiia,  ptofaad  to  vol.  i.  of  his  edition  ; 
Meander,  CftwIUelfe  der  ChrisU,  lielig.  u.  KvnAe^ 
<voI.  ii.  passim  ;  Schrikkh,  Ckrittlieke  KMu^ 
csAtcAlA,  vol  zviii.  pp.  85.'>,  foil.) 
A  frir  iMvaifiouit  ooaloaiaaticf  of  dtOMMKO 


mentioned  hv  FahridvL  (AttL  €hmec  vol  tI 
pp.  307,  308.)  [F.  &J 

THBODORICUB  or  THBODBRICUS  L 

king  of  the  Visipoths  from  A.  D.  418*  to  451,  «■ 
the  successor  of  Wallia,  but  appMia  to  have  We 
the  ton  of  the  great  AUric.  (GHbbon,  DtcHm  td 
Full,  c.  XXXV.  note  10.)  Not  content  witk  ttt 
limits  of  his  donunions,  Tbeodoric  broke  the  pnt> 
which  existed  between  the  Visigoths  and  t» 
Romans,  took  several  places  in  Gaii],aai  hUmfi 
to  Aries  in  a.  d.  42.').  He  was,  however,  otibsri 
to  retire  on  the  approach  of  Aetioa,  vrith  whw  tt 
omdodod  a  peaeo  i  wA  ho  tanMd  Us  vBt 
against  the  Vandals  in  Spain,  upon  recaviof  i 
sufficient  onhsidy  bom.  tho  Roman  geoecsl.  Ti» 
dofie  howootr  oaljr  vaitiug  for  »  frveai^ 
opportimity  to  attack  the  Romaaa  again ;  aiui  ac- 
cordingly, while  the  Burgnndians  invaded  m 
Belgic  provinces,  Theodoric  laid  siege  to  Nsrbab» 
in  A.  o.  436.  Aetius  dispUyed  his  nsttal  sctin^; 
he  defeated  the  Burgnndians  in  battle,  and  aal 
Litorius  to  oppose  Theodotio.  The  inhahitwn  d 
Naibono  M  nrfitfld        MoMlioan  tko  flfck 

of  Theodoric  to  take  tha  tOOm  ;  V.nt  thtv  'r-r: 
reduced  to  the  hMt  extrenitSoo  of  famine,  vim 
LilorhN,  in  Ibo  fiaBowing  year  (a.  n.  487)  crt  !■ 
way  through  the  entrenchments  of  the  beiieffa 
The  siege  was  immediately  raiMnl  ;  and  Atbi^ 
who  arrived  shortly  afterwards,  defeated  TbeMi«» 
wilk  gnat  slaughter,  and  obliged  him  tatoteitfi 
his  own  dominions.    The  Gothic  kinc  wia  HO 
obliged  to  act  on  the  defensive  ;  and.  Aetiu^  sa  !■ 
loMBB  1»  Italy,  left  Utoriaa  at  libo  Wai  «r  • 
army,  chiefly  ronsi<tincj  of  Huns,  to  pro<r-rat#  t^? 
war.    Unable  to  resist  the  Komana  in  the  hH, 
Thoodoilo  wtiiod  to  TVNdoaae,  vHicfo  bo  was  1^ 
sieged  by  Litorius  inA.D.  439.  DespairiBg 
success,  Theodoric  now  endenvourpd  to  obtsia  a 
peace  by  the  mediation  of  his  Christian  buhifi: 
hot  Litorius,  confident  of  amao,  and  relying  vfm 
the  predictions  of  the  pagan  augurs,  that  be  limii 
enter  the  Gothic  capital  in  trituBj^  niased  dl 
tnc  prapoean  wiuob  woot  lopaaaadiy  Maio  a^ 
The  pn-8umption  of  Litorius  appo.ir>.  to  have  bb^ 
him  careless.    The  Goths  availed  I  In  imiiliM  s'  * 
tnoaaUe  opportunity,  adiied  aat  of  tiair  dtf, 
and,  after  a  long  and  obstinate  battle,  dniolrd  tie 
Roman  army,  made  their  genera]  prisoner,  aol 
conducted  him  in  triumph  urouffh  the  tutets  d 
Toulouse.    This  victory  turaod  mm  ftrtonc  cf  th» 
war  ;  and  the  whole  of  the  cornitrr  as  far  s»  tbt 
Rhone  lay  exposed  to  the  ravage  of  the  barbemsa 
Avftna,  who  wm  Am  piaefectos  piaoffia  loftdl 
had  no  army  to  resist  the  Visigoths,  nrir^  .irr  .rdtDjlT 
entered  into  negotiations  with  Theoiknc, 
ondfld  ill  a  peace,  tlwtenaa  of  wMeii  aro  voliohlil 
but  which  must  have  been  in  favour  of  the 
borians.    This  last  peace  between  Theoiirk  uti. 
the  Romans  does  not  appear  to  have  been  is» 
nplad.   Theodoric  had  sought  to  strengthoi 
power  by  giving  one  of  his  daui:ht»-n«  in  rnarr  tj* 
to  the  eldest  son  of  Genseric.  king  of  the 
in  Africa  ;  bnt  OoDMiio,  who  iiiipiHil  ttiilk 
son's  wife  h.id  conspired  to  poiaoa  Ui,  5?^ 
miniooslj  deprived  her  of  her  nose  mAwa, 
Mat  bar  Mc  in  tUa  amOalod  mmUUm  t»l« 
faAorolKoaioDMii  Voiofimo  AfoaapaiMsUe 

*  His  aeeesdon  was  not  in  jud.  4lS^Miitf*' 
by  Gibbon  and  most  VlfMn.   8oo  iSUm  M 
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mkrage,  ThM^nric  nwde  foimidable  prepamtioiii 
or  an  fufttioii  Aftia  ;  and  the  RoiiMna,  who 
ilwrnya  aaaottniged  the  discords  of  the  barbariant, 

f-ndily  oflRtred  to  supply  him  with  men  and  amis. 
)ut  Genseric  averted  the  threatening  danger  by 
i«rsuading  Attila  to  tMMk  bolh  the  RomaiM  and 
hf»  Goths.  With' an  enormous  army  composed  of 
arioua  natioDc,  Attila  croMed  the  Rhine  at  Straa- 
mwgt  and  BMnAad  tnta  GanL  AMat  eoQaelad  • 
■owerfttl  force  to  oppose  him,  and  Theodoric,  at  the 
lead  of  his  Viaigotha,  and  accompanied  by  hia  two 
ona  Thoffinand  aadTkeedttric,  joined  ua  Banao 
eneral.  On  the  approach  of  Aetius,  Attfla,  who 
lad  laid  aic^  toOrleani,  retreated  to  the  plains  of 
Thmmpogne.  Ai'tius  followed  close  upon  his  rear, 
rhe  hostile  armies  at  lens^th  met  in  the  neighbour- 
ood  of  Chalons  on  the  Mame,  and  in  a  short  but 
lost  bloody  engagement,  Attila  was  defeated  with 
rait  loati  Tba  Tietocj  waa  mainly  owing  to  the 

ounye  of  the  Visigoths  and  nf  the  youthful 
i'honnMnd ;  bat  their  king  Theodoric  feU  at  the 
Bunaneaawnt  of  tiha  engagement,  as  ha  ivaaifdiBf 
long  the  mnks  to  animate  his  troops  (a.  d.  451). 

waa  succeeded  by  his  son  Thorisraond.  Theo- 
oric  was  a  wise  and  prudent  monarch  ;  and  by  his 
Bonge  in  war,  and  bis  just  administration  Hhaaae, 
eanifd  the  love  of  his  subjects  and  the  respect 
f  his  enemies.  He  introduced  among  his  subjects 
loT»  of  Latin  Uteratnre,  and  his  sons  were  care- 
illy  trainf'd  in  the  study  of  the  writers  and  the 
iriaprudence  of  Home.  (Jomandes,  de  Heb.  Oft. 
4.98—41  ;  SidoB.  ApoL  Jhuu^gyriemg  AvUo ;  the 
'hronides  of  Idatinaand tta  two  Prospers;  Gibbon, 
k^ine  ami  FtUl^  c.  xfiEV.|  liUauoiit,  HiMn  da 
Cmpercurt^  toL  vi.) 

THEODORICUS  ar  THEODERICUS  II., 
ing  of  the  Visigoths  a.  d.  452 — 166,  was  the  \ 
econd  son  of  Theodoric  I.  He  was  present  with 
lia  fiiihar  at  the  battle  of  ChUons  fat  451,  and 
ncceeded  to  the  throne  by  the  murder  of  his 
trother  Thorismond  at  the  close  of  the  following 
'aar  (4.52).  [TBoatSMomi.]  In  A.&  4M  Atitna, 
rho  had  been  well  acquainted  with  the  elder 
rheodoric,  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
Tonloase,  to  renew  the  alliance  between  the 
•'isigoths  and  the  Romans.    While  staying  with 

heodoric,  he  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
klaximus,  and  of  the  sack  of  Rome  by  the  Vandals, 
lia  myal  host  pre  seed  him  to  mount  the  Taeant 
hrone,  and  promised  him  his  powerful  assistance. 
Ivitus  could  not  resist  the  temptation,  and  the 
enala  waa  ahligad  to  reeeiTe  a  naater  ftenn  4ie 
;ing  of  the  Visigoths.  Theodoric  soon  showed 
hat  he  was  an  able  and  willing  ally  of  the  emperor 
rhom  he  had  placed  upon  the  throne,  llie  Sueri, 
fflio  had  settled  in  Oallida  in  Spain,  thnatened  to 
xtinijtiish  the  last  rem.iiiis  of  Roman  independence 
n  th.it  country.  The  inhabitants  of  Carthagcna 
Ad  Tarragona  impkced  the  assistance  of  Aritns ; 
jid  when  Kerhiarius,  the  king  of  thf  Snevi,  n-fnsod 
o  listen  to  the  proposals  of  peace  and  alliance 
vhich  wwa  nade  oy  the  aaiperof,  Tliaodetfc,  at  tha 
M-ad  of  a  formidable  army,  crossed  the  Pyrenees. 
(  his  expedition  was  followed  with  the  most  com- 
ilete  success.  The  Soerl  wen  defeated  with  great 
Janghter  about  twelve  miles  from  Astorga,  their 
apital  Braga  fell  into  the  hands  of  Theodoric,  and 
heir  unfortunate  monarch,  who  had  attempted  to 
'scapa,  tni  lakan  prisoner  and  put  to  death. 
These  events  happorie<^  towards  the  close  of  4.^6*. 
rheodoiic  now  carried  his  victorious  anna  into 
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Lositanla,  and  took  Merida  the  capital  of  the 
country.    But  early  in  the  following  year  (457), 
belbialwliad  time  to  provide  ferue  security  «f 
his  conqnests,  lie  wns  ohlitred  to  return  in  liaste  to 
his  own  dominions,  probably  fearing  evil  cooae- 
quenoea  from  tihefidi  of  Ama.  [ATlToa)  Al> 
though  Theodoric  hnd  professed  to  invade  Spain  aa 
the  servant  of  Avitua,  he  had  made  a  secret  stipu- 
IttieB  ttee  an  Aa  eoaqiwata  ba  eflkted  should 
belong  to  himself.    Tie  was  therefore  unwillmg  to 
relinquish  the  advantages  he  had  already  gained  in 
that  country;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  he  sent 
an  army  into  Spain  in  458,  under  the  command  of 
Cyriln.  njid  again  in  the  foil  .win?  year  (459)  fresh 
troops  under  Sunicricus.    In  the  course  of  the 
kttcr  year  he  had  a  more  formtdiMe  enemy  to  eope 
with;  for  the  emperor  Majorian  marched  into  Gaul, 
defeated  Theodoric  in  battle,  and  concluded  a 
peace  with  him.  The  death  of  ll^^ariaa  fai  461, 
ai;d  the  conquests  of  the  Vnndals  in  Italy  released 
Theodoric  from  all  fear  ;  he  violated  his  recent 
tnaty  wMl  tha  Romans,  and  appears  to  have 
designed  to  make  hfanaelf  master  of  the  whole  of 
the  Roman  dominions  in  Ganl.    He  succeeded  in 
imiting  the  territory  of  Narbonne  to  his  own  ;  but 
his  victorious  career  was  checked  byAadafeataad 
death  of  his  brother  Frederic,  who  was  slain  in 
battle  near  Orleans  by  Aegidius,  the  Roman  com- 
maadcr  fai  Chnd*  A  great  part  af  Spain  apparently 
owned  the  authority  of  Theodoric ;  but  the  Chro- 
nicles merely  tdl  ns  of  embassies  that  constantly 
passadhalwaeBthekingefthe  Visigoths  and  the  king 
of  the  Suevi,  and  give  us  httle  or  no  information  of 
the  relative  power  of  the  two  parties.  Theodoric 
lost  his  crown  by  the  same  crime  by  which  he  had 
gained  it.    He  was  assassinated  in  466  by  Ua 
brother  Euric,  who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne. 
Theodoric  1 1,  was,  like  hia  father,  a  patron  of  letlefa 
and  haniad  1M;  and  Aa  paat  Sldoim  AnolKflarIa, 
who  resided  for  some  time  at  his  court,  has  given 
us  an  inteiestins  account,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend 
{Bp,  i.  2),  ef  the  panaoal  appearance,  manneni 
and  habits,  of  the  kiuraf  tiw  Visigoths.  (Jomandes, 
dtt  Reb.  GeL  43,  44  ;  Sidon.  Apoll.  Panf,jitr.  A  vHo  ; 
the  Chronidea  of  Idaliua,  Marius,  and  Victor ; 
Greg.  Ta&  iL  U  ;  TlilMgB0iit»19Mam  rf»  Ayaraav^ 
vol.  vi.) 

THEODORICUS  or  THEODERICUS  (e«u. 
8/pixet),  aonamed  the  ORBAT,  kfnf  of  the 

Ostrogoths,  was  the  son  of  Theodemir  by  his  fa- 
vourite concubine  Eralieva.  He  was  bom  in  the 
neighhaaihced  af  Vienna  in  A.  A.  45A,  two  yeara 
after  the  death  of  Attila.  His  father,  and  his  fa- 
ther's brothers,  Walamir  and  Widimir,  had  secured 
the  independence  of  the  Ostrogoths  by  the  defeat 
of  the  Huns,  and  raled  their  people  as  the  acknow- 
ledged descendants  of  the  royal  race  of  the  Amali. 
In  the  eighth  year  of  his  age  Theodoric  was  sent 
as  a  hostage  to  the  emperor  Leo,  who  had  par> 
chased  the  assisUinre  of  the  Ostrogoths  by  an  an- 
nual anbsidv.  Theodoric  received  hia  education 
as  vonanunnopie,  ana  waa  laaiaraa  w  aia  nKaar 
in  473,  when  he  had  reached  the  age  of  eighteen, 
as  the  emperor  hoped  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  Os- 
trogoths by  this  mark  of  confidence.  During  his 
ab«noa  Theodemir  had  become  sole  ruler  of  the 
nation,  since  Walamir  had  fallen  in  battle,  and 
Widimir,  the  younger  of  the  brothers,  had  marched 
into  Italy  and  Gaul  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
barbarians.  Theodoric  had  been  carefully  trained 
at  Constantinople  in  all  martial  exercises,  and  had 
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not  lost,  nm'uUt  the  efTeminacy  of  the  Greek  conrt, 
any  of  the  ferocioiu  valour  of  hia  people.  Suou 
imr  Us  ntun  h*  gsdwrad  aronnd  mm  a  body  of 

volunteers,  nnd,  without  the  knowled;»f>  of  his  fa- 
thic^  dawroded  th«  Danube,  and  oooaaeced  and 
■Imt  1b  baste  a  SnnaliMi  Idn^  llnoMoafter- 
wards  accompanied  bit  iidier  and  the  Oatrogotbt, 
when  they  quitted  their  MtUeraent*  in  order  to 
obtain  a  more  fertile  territory  at  the  czpenM  of 
the  Bytantine  empires  Tbk  wa»  in  the  Ust  year 
of  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Leo ;  and  Zeno  the 
l«auriao,  who  lucoeeded  him  in  474,  hastened 
to  naka  paaea  wHh  tba  Oatrogotht,  eedad  to  Umib 

the  southern  part  of  Pannnnia  nnd  D.icia,  and  en- 
tnuted  thtm  with  the  defence  of  the  lower  Da- 
Babik  Thef  bad  Manely  time  to  toka  pewntoinn 
af  their  new  territorj-,  when  the  death  of  Theo- 
demir,  in  475,  phwed  Tbaodoiic  ou  the  throne  of 
the  Ottrogotha. 

Tbeodoric  waa  for  some  time  a  faithful  aOy  of 
Zenn,  He  was  of  great  rusistanc**  to  the  emperor 
in  restoring  him  to  the  throne,  when  lie  was  ex- 
pelM  in  476  [Zbio]  ;  and  ba  earried  on  war, 
on  b«»half  of  Zeno,  with  another  Gothic  prince, 
Tbeodoric,  the  ion  of  Triahus  ;  but  the  treachery 
af  Zeno,  wbo  neglected  to  mpply  bfan  with  the 
provisions  and  the  reinforcements  of  troops  h(>  liad 
promised,  led  the  ion  of  Theodemir  to  conclude  a 
peace  with  the  ion  of  Triariai.  To  poniab  the 
aipefnr,  and,  itill  more,  to  satisfy  the  appetite  of 
hit  iubjects  for  phinder,  Theodnric.  the  son  of 
Tbeodemir,  now  ravaged  tlie  Uyzautiuo  dominions, 
and  bid  waate  the  whole  of  Macedonia  and  Tbee> 
saly.  At  length,  in  483,  Zeno  appeased  his  resent- 
ment by  ooafeniog  noon  bim  the  titlei  of  Patrician 
aad  PiaefcetBi  ntHtta,  by  Kbenl  deoaliTea.  by 

adopting  him  son,  hy  prcctine  his  statnc  in 

front  of  the  imperial  palace,  and,  finally,  by  raising 
bim  to  the  conralihip  in  tba  Wlewin^  year,  484. 
But  these  bonoure  did  not  long  retain  Tbeodoric 
in  his  ull.'i.niince  ;  the  restleee  epirit  of  his  country- 
wen  would  not  allow  him  to  remain  quiet  if  he 
bad  desired  it ;  and  accordingly  he  again  took  up 
arms  in  487,  and  marched  upon  Constantinople. 
To  eave  himself  and  hii  capital,  Zeno  gave  Theo- 
dorfe  penriiriaa  to  invada  InJy,  aad  expel  the 

usurper  Odoacer  from  the  country.  Tho  proposal 
was  sladly  accepted  faf  the  king  of  the  Ostrogoths ; 
but  vi»  tma»  on  vbieh  ^  aoBfaoiad  eonntry  was 
to  be  held  seem  to  have  been  ptirposely  left  in 
ambignity.  The  Greeks  afterwards  asserted  that 
Tbeodoric  had  promised  to  conquer  the  country 
for  the  emperor ;  while  the  Ostrogoths,  on  the  other 
hand,  alleged  tlwl  Zano  bad  aipoi«lj  oadad  Italy 
to  th^  iKuiy. 
Tbaoderie  ewmiwnred  Ua  nareb  towaida  Italy 
.  in  488.  The  reputation  of  the  leader,  and  the 
wealth  and  beauu  of  Italy,  attracted  to  his  stand- 
aid  a  net  boet  of  Ootba.  Tbay  weia  accompanied 
by  their  wives  and  children,  and  they  carried  with 
them  all  their  moveable  property.  It  was,  in  &ct, 
an  emigration  of  the  whole  nation.  After  encoun- 
tering numerous  obitaclea  and  dangers,  and  fight- 
ing his  way  through  various  tril>es  of  Dulj^arians, 
(Jepidae,  and  Sormatiani,  Tbeodoric  at  length  en- 
tarad  Italy  in  the  aanuMT  eT  48ft.  Odeaaar  bad 
collected  a  powerful  army  to  oppose  him,  nnd  the 
iirat  battle  waa  firaigbt  en  the  banks  of  the  bontius 
or  looKliat,  Ml  te  fton  Aqaibia  (98tb  of  August, 
489).  Odoacer  was  defeaM  with  great  loss,  but 
ba  ogun  aoUofltod  bia  tioopi  fat  tka  aajghboaxiiood 
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of  Verona,  and  offered  liattle      second    tir?e  » 
Theoduric  (27  th  of  September,  4ttd  ).    Tlua  aec«ca 
battle  waa  itiO  men  dliipeiia  Un  th»  fcr 

one,  and  Odoacer  was  cnin{.»f  lled  to  relinijuUn  l>« 
open  country  to  the  invadera,  and  to  bhoi  haasri 
upvtthfaitliailravftclifiealioMor  KavcuH.  h, 
the  following  year  (490)  he  Mllied  tmX  a£  ^ 
town,  and  at  first  gained  some  advant^ee^  or*-r  tV* 
troops  of  Tbeodoric  in  the  neighbourhiMMl  ut 
but  the  Gothic  king  soon  rallied  hia  fo«:e«,  tui 
defeated  Od  oaccr  in  a  third  an<l  d»»cj*ive  Tictarr 
on  the  banks  of  the  Adda  (Auguat,  -kiJki^  OdoMier 
agidn  took  refuge  in  Raiaua,  whoea  1m  aaatoiaid 
a  siege  of  three  years,  while  the  jrenenda  of  The»>- 
doric  gradually  subdued  the  whole  of  Itafar*  At 
length,  in  498,  Odeaoer  agned  to  ttdbnittta  Os- 
trogoths into  Ravenna,  on  condition  that  lie  mM 
Theodoric  should  rule  jointly  over  Italy.  Tht 
treaty  was  confirmed  by  an  oath,  but  after  a  ktr 
days  Odoacer,  in  the  aidift  of  a  baafael,  vai 
stibhed  by  the  hands  or  command  oC  Uaaatoall^ 
tunate  rival  (Jth  of  March,  VJ'i). 

Theodoric  waa  now  the  undistariied  aaeler  if 
Italy,  which  he  ruled  for  thirty-thr«^*-  y»-an'.  ti''  hi* 
death  in  5'J6.    The  hiatory  of  hia  long  aad  ut^ 
perous  reign  doea  not  fidlwitbfai  tha  plaa  af  ifce 
present  work.    A  few  panimlara  only  car.  \< 
mentioned,  and  the  reader  must  refer  far  fonixr 
infonnatioii  to  the  glowing  description  of  Gibhua. 
As  soon  as  Theodoric  was  firmly  leatad  «■  the 
throne,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  improvrt&rT<t 
of  the  country,  whiih  had  sunk  into  the  most  C!u- 
eenble  condition  from  the  long  and  deraatttiat 
wars  it  had  i;onc  thnnitrh.    The  third  part  of  ti^ 
kuidi,  which  had  been  preTioualr  letsad  by  Odoa- 
eeii,  iraia  aaeignad  to  ui  Oalliia  waniaen,  via 
were  thus  scattered  over  the  whole  cuuii:r\,  aad  ' 
formed  the  itandiM  army  of  his  kingdom.   Tka  i 
Italfane  wan  aaeafad  in  the  poiaeaaioii  of  tbc 
maining  two  thirds  of  the  Unds;  they  wen  ie-  ' 
barred  from  the  use  of  arms  but  they  r<.'L-\ir  ^-^ 
the  other  rights  and  privileges  which  th-\  u 
previously  enjoyed.    Theodoric  alM  gadu.a]!r  'at-  ' 
troduced  among  his  rude  warriors  a  strict  duo- 
pline,  and  taught  them  to  resnect  tJae  lir««  and 
pcoparty  of  their  Italian  mJ|^baaia.    Ahbeaal  I 
an  Axian  himself,  the  most  complete  t  '.    ;  a 
was  givan  to  the  Catholic  religion,  and  IW  [ 
docie  latbn  tfmmnged  than  |iiniiHlui  tmm- 
sion  to  the  Arian  faith  among  hia  Italian  sab- 
jects.    Under  his  mild  and  beneficent  rule  acn- 
cuUure  and  commerce  flourished,  and  Italy  ifi's  ' 
became  en  -  i  f  the  mi>i>t  prosperous  countries  in  Hbt 
world,    'i'heodoric's  relations  with  foreign  nahrai 
were  marked  by  principles  of  justice  and  iatccntj, 
and  lia  tbovad  bo  deaire  to  eatoad  Ido  fliSim 
at  the  expense  of  his  neigbbonxa.    Unlike  o\}ft 
barbariani,be  had  mffident  peoMtnUion  to  m«  ti-it 
the  oxtoniioB  of  bb  doadnioaa  wonid  «oi  briag;  u 
extension  of  power,  and  thus  most  of  the  van  ii 
which  he  engaged  were  purely  defensive.  T^f 
variooa  Oomanic  nations  looked  up  to  bioi  u  lVj  1 
chiet  and  ba  eemenled  bis  connection  with  thrs  J 
by  intermarriages  with  most  of  their  royal  ^uula*. 
Thus  he  married  his  two  daughters  TbcodKkaa 
and  Ostrogotba,  the  fonner  to  Akrie  lUkiif  <f 
the  Visigoths,  and  the  latter  to  fsipi«.mnTid.  t'  •  v  :* 
of  Oimdobald,  king  of  the  Buisundiam ;  his  mut 
AoudfiMa,  tba  widow  of  a  aobla  Oolb,  W  »«e  ii 
marriage  to  Thmsimund,  king  of  the  VaDdvs;a»i 
bia  niece  Analabciga  to  licnoaafricd^lba  bat  bim 
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'  the  Thuringians.  So  widely  extended  was  Tbeo- 
>ric's  name  that  the  mott  distant  nations  courted 
is  ailinnco  nnd  h\n  friendship,  and  embassies  from 
M  rude  people  on  the  shive*  of  the  Baltic  came  to 
mwnam  to  preeent  to  kin  Mt  gMi.  V«  beaune 
iler  of  the  Visif^ths  on  the  death  of  his  »on-in- 
w  Alaric  1 1.  The  onlT  legitimate  aon  of  Aiaric 
as  a  child  namMl  Amalsrie,  whan  lit  InA  dw 
wghter  of  Thaodon'c ;  and  to  protect  the  rights 

hi*  ^rmndson  ngninst  the  Fmnk&,  he  sent  an 
rmy  into  Ciaul,  by  which  he  established  his  power 
1  that  country. 

Theodoric  usually  resided  at  Ravenna,  but  he  re- 
loved  hia  court  to  Verona,  whenever  his  kingdom 
•M  tlmMwd  Iqr  Am  iHjf||iboariii|  barbarians, 
'n  on<'  occasion  (a.  D.  500),  he  visited  Rome, 
rbere  he  conrened  the  senate,  and  assured  them 
f  bb  intontiaii  to  gofcn  with  jnsticab  AMwiigh 
(Baomt  of  Utenture  himself,  Theodoric  encouraged 
•amed  men  ;  nnd  among  his  ministers  were  Ca»- 
iodorus  and  Bueihius,  the  two  last  writers  who 
ni  ebdm  •  pbee  in  the  literstune  of  ancient  Rome. 
•rr>*pprnu>;  a«  had  been  the  reieri  <^>f  Theodoric,  his 
isi  days  were  darkened  by  disputes  with  the  Ca- 
b<4ies,  mkI  by  «OBd«iifiation  and  oraention  of 
ktethius  and  Symmachus  whnm  he  acciiwd  of  n 
»nnpiracy  to  overthrow  the  Gothic  dominion  in 
Italy.  [BosTBftwj  SYVMACRim]  TheodoriedM 
n  5'26.  His  death  is  said  to  have  been  hasttnicd 
)y  rcmorxe.  It  is  related  that  one  evening,  when 
I  large  tish  was  serred  on  the  table,  he  fiuKied  that 
te  beheld  the  head  of  Symmachus,  and  was  so 
errifipd  that  he  took  to  his  bed,  and  died  three 
lays  afterwards.  Theodoric  was  hurled  at  lia- 
renna,  and  a  monomeat  was  erectini  to  hit  HMDory 
by  his  daughter  Amalasuntha.  His  ashes  were  de- 
posited in  a  porphyry  Tasc,  which  is  still  to  be 
■MB  at  RainraiML 

Theodoric  left  no  male  issue.  He  beque.ithrd 
his  dominions  to  his  two  grandsons,  Athalaric,  the 
•on  of  his  daughter  Amuhisuntha  by  a  prince  of 
the  royal  race  of  the  Amali,  aid  Asmlaric,  the  son 
of  Ai.iric  II.  and  Theodichusa.  The  Rhone  was 
dechired  to  be  the  boundary  of  their  dominions: 
Athalaric  was  to  pMsess  Itidj  and  tbe  coaqaasto  of 
the  Ostrogoths  while  Amahinc  was  to  succeed  to 
the  sovereiguty  of  the  Visigoths  in  Oaui  aud  Spain. 
The  great  iBonaidi  of  Ae  Ostragotba  wu  long 
lelirated  in  the  old  Teutonic  songs.  He  appears 
in  the  ^  Niebelnngen-Lied**  under  the  title  of 
Dietrich  of  Bent,  that  is,  Verona.  (Jomndss,  d§ 
Ii''>.(irt.;  ProcnpiUS,  (U-  DelL  GotL;  Ennodios, 
Paneijyrir  lis  Till  <>'l>ric. ;  CH»siodorus,CAroii.and  Vn- 
»tor. ;  Cochbeus  Vit.  Theodoric.^  ed.  Periugskjold, 
^tockbtlmi  1699,  4 to;  Tillemont,  Hittoirc  dft 
JCinpcrrur$y  vol.  vi.  ;  Gibbon,  I)er/itir  mfl  Fnll, 
c  uxiz.;  Manso,  G^xkidtU  da  OU  UoiJUscien 
iWolM  tm  /laMas,  Brashn,  1884) 

Tl!i:f)T)r)'Hin AS  (Bfo5«p«8aj),  of  Sicyon, 
vaa  one  of  tbe  ambassadors  mii  by  tbe  Achaeans 
in  B.  c  1B7,  to  mww  the  alliance  with  Ptolemy 
Kpiphanes,  kiaf  «f  E^Tpt.  (Polyb.  xxiii.  1.)  He 
must  have  been  a  man  of  considerable  power  and 
influence  in  his  native  couutrv,  as  at  a  later  period 
(b.  c.  168),  we  find  tha  two  Ptolemies  (the  sons 
Kpiphanes),  who  were  then  joint  rulers  of 
L;<)  pt,  applying  to  him  to  raise  for  them  lOOU 
mercenaries.   (Id.  nix.  a)  [B,  H.  &] 

THEODO'RIDAS  (9wBiyf8ai),of  Syracuse,  a 
lyric  and  epignunmatic  pool,  who  is  supposed  to 
bavt]iffidattboinwCaMMBa|li€iioo,  tbatis, 


about  B.  c.  235  ;  for,  on  the  one  band,  Eupborion 
is  mentioned  in  one  of  the  auigiMaa  of  The^ 
doridas  (Kp.  ix.),  and,  on  the  otner  hand,  Clenu  ns 
Alexmidrinus  liUrom,  t.  p.  673)  quotes  a  ver^e 
of  Rupborioa  »  rA  vflkt  ^ssyWar  hntypeufKus^ 
where  Schneider  suggests  the  emendation  B«o8c»- 
piiay.  Ue  had  a  place  in  the  GarUmd  of  Me- 
leager.  In  addition  to  the  eighteen  epigrams 
ascribed  to  him  in  the  Greek  Anthokfj,  about  the 
genuineness  of  some  of  which  there  are  doubts 
(Hrunck,  Anal,  vol  ii.  p.  41  ;  Jacobs,  AiUJu  G'nue. 
vol.  ii.  ^.  4.2,  fd.  siii.  9M),  bo  wnto  a  lyrb 
poem  Eii'Eporra,  upon  which  a  coniment.iry  was 
written  by  Dionysiuk  somamed  6  AMnr6s  (Ath. 
zL  p.  47a,  £),  a  dKbynmb  onlitiBd  KimwpM 

(Ath.  XT.  p.6nf>;  Eustnth.  ad  ah/ss.  p.  1571, 
16),  licentioQS  rerses  of  the  kind  called  ^Aucutfr 
(Said.  $.  9,  aatdH*,  as  corrected  by  Meineke, 
Anal.  A  leg,  fbS46),  and  some  other  poems,  of 
which  we  have  a  few  fragments,  hut  not  the  titles. 
The  name  is  more  than  once  confounded  with 
e«$8wpe»  and  efoiwpnos.  (Fabric  BibL  Orate, 
vol.  ir.  p.  49C  ;  Bode,  GescL  d.  Hellen.  Dichi- 
^|M*^  ToL  ii.  pt.  2,  n.  333 ;  Ulrici,  vol  ii.  n. 
613;  Sdniidt,INMHb«i  DUkmxml.  pp.  147— 
150.)  [P.  8.] 

TUEODORITUS.  rTujmimaBTD8.1 
THBODORtm  I.  LA'SOARIS,  Onek  em- 
pornr  of  Nicaea,  a.  d.  1206—1222,  was  descended 
from  a  noble  family  at  Constantinople.  >VhiIe  in 
a  private  station  he  married  Anna  Angela  Com- 
nena,  the  second  dvgbtor  of  tbe  empanr  Alexis  1 1 1. 
Angelus.  He  was  a  man  of  energy  and  ability, 
and  exhorted  his  father-in-Uw  to  resist  the  Lititins 
when  they  hiid  siege  to  CoiMtoiitiw^  ia  120B  { 
but  Alexis  in  despair  abandoned  the  city  and  fled 
to  Italy,  to  Conrad,  Afarquis  of  MonteCmato,  who 
bad  naniad  bis  ibtor.  bi  tba  Inwblea  wM  IM* 
towed  at  Constantinople,  the  history  of  wbieb  baa 
been  related  elsewhere  [Albxis  IV.  and  V.], 
Tbeodara  eoatbiMd  to  support  the  par^  that  was 
opposed  to  the  Latins  ;  Ml  after  Constantinople 
had  been  tnken  by  stnrm  on  the  l'2th  of  .April 
1204,  iuid  Ikldvvin,  count  of  Flanders,  had  been 
placed  on  the  imperial  tbmie,  Theodore  fled  with 
his  wife  to  the  Asiatic  coast.  Here  he  succeeded 
in  raising  some  troops,  by  means  of  which  be  mado 
bfaaarif  aoMtor  of  tba  town  «f  Nieaaa,  and  tba 

prenter  part  of  Bithjrnia.  He  was,  however.  f.oon 
deprived  of  his  conquests  by  Lonis  Count  of  Blois, 
wbo  bad  netired  Bitbynia  as  bis  share  of  tho 
^ynntine  dominions  ;  but  he  recorered  them 
again  when  Louis  was  recalled  to  Constantinople  to 
the  assistance  of  Baldwin,  who  was  hard  pressed 
by  the  Bulgarians  and  tbo  lorolted  Greeks.  Theo- 
dore had  previously  governed  with  the  title  of 
l^espot,  in  the  name  of  his  father-in-hiw,  the  de- 
posed enpaior  Ataxia  IIT. ;  bat  aa  tba  brtter  waa 

still  retniiied  in  captivity  by  the  Marquis  of  Moiite- 
ferrato,  he  now  assumed  the  title  of  emperor  of 
the  RMnaaa,  aa  kwftd  bab  to  tbo  crown,  in  virtaa 
of  his  marriage  with  Anna,  and  was  publicly 
crowned  at  Nicaea  as  emperor  by  Michael  Auto- 
rianus,  the  Greek  patriarch  (1206).  His  title, 
however,  was  disputed  by  several  other  Greek 
princes,  who  had  established  for  themselves  inde- 
pendent principalities  in  Asia  Minor.  The  most 
nraddabla  of  tbasa  rlfab  was  Alexis  Coouianaa, 
who  rei'^'ned  as  emporor  at  Trebizond,  with  whom 
Theodore  earned  on  a  successful  war  for  some 
yean.  Ha  ah*  hall*  anlMd  viib  Benry,  tba 
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of  Baldwin,  over  whom  he  gained  several  victories  ; 
and  it  is  no  unall  proof  of  hii  abilities,  that 
although  simonnded  by  so  many  enemies,  he  gra- 
dMU^  extended  his  dominions,  and  jMnased  his 
power.  For  the  history  of  his  war  with  the 
Liitins,  see  HKNRJcua.  In  1210  a  new  enemy 
appeared.  In  thia  ymt  his  father-in-law,  Alexis, 
who  had  escaped  from  captivity,  claimed  the  throne, 
and  was  supported  in  bis  dainu  by  Gay4th-ed-din, 
the  poweiM  sultan  of  Koniah.  As  Theodeie  ra- 

fuseu  to  biirrendcr  tht*  crown  to  liis  fiithcr- in-law, 
the  sultan  marched  i^aiost  him  at  the  head  of  a 

CmiM  army,  bot  was  defisated  and  ihdn  in 
ttle.  Alexis  fell  into  the  hands  of  Thaodfln, 
who  kept  him  in  confinement  in  a  monastery, 
where  he  died  home  years  afterward*.  Theodore 
spent  the  latter  years  of  his  reign  in  peace.  He 
difil  in  1222,  a  little  more  than  45  years  of  age, 
and  iu  the  18tb  year  of  his  reign,  computing  firom 
the  time  that  he  first  became  maater  of  Nieaaa, 
but  in  the  iHth  year  from  llic  date  of  his  cornjia- 
tion.  He  left  no  male  o&pring,  and  was  succeeded 
1^  hb  •on-ln-kw  Joannee  Vatataei,  who  had  maiv 
aed  his  daughter  Irene  [Ju^nnks  III.].  Theo- 
dore was  married  thrice.  1.  To  Anna  Comneua, 
the  daughter  of  Alexis  III.  2.  To  Philippe,  an 
Armenian  princess,  whom  he  divorced.  &  To 
Maria,  the  daughter  of  Peter  of  Courtcnay,  em- 
peror of  Constantinople.  (Nicetas,  Alex.  C^mn. 
and  BalMuu;  Aeropolila,  oe.  6,  14,  15,  18; 
Da  Cani^,  Familiae  Byznntinat^  p,  219.) 

TUEUDO'RUS  IL  LA'SCARIS,  Greek  em- 
peiw  of  Nieaaa,  a.  n.  1365—1259,  waa  the  aon  of 
Joannes  Vauitzos  and  of  Irt-ne,  tho  daughti-r  of 
Theodonu  I.  Lasouris,  from  whom  he  derived  the 
surname  of  Lascaris.  His  short  reign  presents 
nothmg  worthy  of  record.  lie  died  m  August, 
1259,  in  the  'Mhh  or  37th  year  of  his  apf,  and  was 
succeeded  bv  bis  son  Joaunes  Luscarift.  (.Joan- 
nes IV.)  (Da  Ouwe,  fbanBw  SfmmUmm,  p. 
323.) 

TilEODO'RUS  A'NG£LUS,  the  Gicek  em- 
panr  of  Thwilimica,  a.  d.  1233— 19M,  waa  da- 

eoended  from  a  noble  family,  being  the  8on  of 
Jaaanaa  Anmlusi  also  called  Comnenuii  and  the 
giandaon  of  Cwstantinus  Angelus.    Afler  the 

overthrow  of  the  Greek  empire  by  the  Latins  in 
1*204,  Theodore  Angelus  served  for  some  time 
under  Theodore  La^iiri*,  the  emperor  of  Nicaea, 
but  aft^Twards  passed  over  to  Europe  to  join  his 
bastird  brother  Michael,  who  had  establivtied  an 
independent  principality  in  Kpeirus.  On  the  death 
of  Midnel  he  wieceeded  to  nia  dominions,  which 
ho  greatly  enlarged  by  the  conquest  of  Thessaly, 
Macedonia,  and  other  surrounding  countries.  Ue 
took  Paler  of  Goortenay  prisoner,  who  bad  been 
deetad  ampenr  of  Constantinople,  as  he  was  tra- 
TelHng  through  Kpeirus  to  the  imperial  city,  and 
kept  nim  in  captivity  tall  hif  death  [pRTRtib]. 
EUted  by  his  nunterona  Miecesses  Theodoca  as- 
isumed  the  tith»  of  Emperor  of  the  Romans  find 
was  crowned  at  Thessalonica  in  1222,  in  the  hanie 
year  that  Joannee  Vatataee  aneeeeded  to  the  im- 
perial title  at  Nicaea,  and  Andnmicus  at  Trebi- 
zoud.  lie  carried  on  war  with  success  against  the 
Latina,  took  Adrianople,  and  advaneed  aa  ftr  as 
the  walls  of  Constantinople.  He  was,  however, 
recalled  to  the  defence  of  bis  own  dominions  by  an 
invasion  of  Asan,  king  of  the  Bulgarians,  who 
datelid  hia  ia  battl^  took  him  ptaei^  and 
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captivity  among  the  Bal^ian%,  hii>  brother 
niiel  haid  seized  his  donnniona  and  aaaamcd  tW 
UUe  of  emperor ;  but  Theodore  having  obtaiafid 
his  liber^,  gained  possession  of  Ttwaaalwnea  br 
stratagem,  and  depo^'d  his  brother.  In  cr-rnf- 
quence  of  the  lot*  oi'  his  sight,  he  conferred 
title  af  enpeeoc  npoo  hb  aon  Joannee  ;  bat  t^ 
latter  was  subscfjueutly  conquered  in  the  K£r-U3>^ 
of  his  father  by  Joanne*  V'atatxea,  the  caqpenr  d 
NioHa,  who  compelled  him  tor  mmwuiaa  the  as- 
perial  dignity,  and  to  content  hims«;If  with  :m 
rank  of  despot.  [Joannes  III.]  (Acmpobia, 
ecl4,  21,  25,  26,  38,  40,  42  ;  Du  Gauge,  Fmm- 
lieu  Byz'intiwv,  p.  207.) 

THE(»1K)'KUS  {<&i6ivpo%\  literary  and  eec;- 
sia^iical.  1.  Abbas  et  Puux}sopui;8,  a  leanwd 
Greek  ecclesiastic  of  the  latter  part  «f  tha  aixth  sr 
the  heciiniing  of  the  seventh  century,  from 
it  is  commonly  supposed  that  L>eontiua  of  Bjsui- 
toB  CLaomnm,  Na  5]  derivad  thn  Mnlaiidi  f 

his  work  l>r  S.rtls.  (Cave,  //iH.  lAtL  v:l.  L  p. 
o38,ed.  Oxford,  1740—1743  i  fabnc  BM»  <hm^ 
ToLTuL^8)0.) 

2.  Aiu  cARA  fAffowjfo^  an  Arabic  naint-  sc/uj- 
fying  **  Father  (sc.  bishop)  of  Cara  ;  "  derivc^d  ftv«n 
the  city  of  which  Theodore  was  biahop),  a  Greek 
ecclesiastical  writer.    He  flourished*  at  the  ktett, 
in  the  beginnirg  of  the  ninth  century,  and  it  to 
carefully  distinguished  from  Theodonu,  bishop  of 
Caria  in  Thrace  [No.  30],  the  cooti-wparaij  «f 
Photius  ;  from  Theodore  of  Rh.iithu  [No.  (75  T,  .-.id 
from  Theodore  of  iVjitioch,  otherwise  Theodore  \Kh- 
giopolita  [No.  11],  with  each  of  when  Iw  appisr* 
to  have  been,  by  various  writers,  improperly  tocn 
founded.    Very  little  is  known  of  him.    The  tiiae 
at  which  he  lived  is  aaoertained  by  the  inacriptioa 
t  >  a  piece  published  aBMag  hia  woika,  frora  which 
it  apf^ears  that  ho  was  rontemponry  with  the  p«- 
truuch  Thomas  of  Jerusalem,  probably  Thomas 
whoea  patriaichate  extended  ftoaa  a.  d.  807,  or 
earlier,  to  somewhere  between  A.  n.  8*21  and  S.}?. 
(Comp.  Le  Quien,  Oheiu  CArutaoMw,  voL  iii.  coL 
856.)  Of  whatpbeeAbneaiawasbialMphaabaHi 

nr.ich  disputed,  but  it  appears  probable  that  it 
a  Tillage  called  Cara  or  Charran  in  Coete-Siyna. 

The  pieces  pttbUahod  sttdflc  tiha  naaaa  of  Tho^ 
dore  Abucan  an  fectj'thrBe  in  nnmber,  and  aas 
almost  entundy  on  polemical  dirinity.  Th  r  — 
chiefly  directed  against  the  Mahoiuttans  .i_,vi 
against  the  Jacobites  and  Nestorians  the  pced^ 
niinant  heretical  sects  of  the  East.  It  is  to  be  ol>> 
served  that  in  the  Latin  versions  of  two  of  his 
pieeoa  by  Tnrrianas  (Noa.  26  and  37  b  QntarK 
he  is  called  "Theodorus  Monachus**  and  **  Tb^> 
dorua  UagiopoUta : "  presuming  that  these  deng- 
natfoDO  wen  fiwad  in  origuiala  enpleycd  by 
Turrianus,  it  would  appear,  either  that  Theodsre 
had  been  a  monk  at  Jerusalem  before  he  was  bishopw 
or  that  his  works  have  been  confounded  with  those 
of  another  Theodore  [No.  11].  Many  of  lb 
pieces  are  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  and  it  is  not 
impossible,  from  the  mtaX  brevity  of  aooe,  thst 
they  may  ba  aeeoaataoi  actual  discnaaiona  in  wtth 
Theodore  was  engaged,  and  which  were  reported  kv 
John,  a  disciple  of  Theodore,  or  some  othtt  pensfc 
The  fitat  pwbiiahed  wen  fiftaan,  hi  the  Latin  atnwa 
of  Gilbertu8(ionebrardus(Nos.  1,  3,  7,  II,  IS,  14, 
16, 23, 25,  31,  33,  in  Grctaer,  whose  anangoaMt 
differs  much  from  that  of  Oenehnrdas).  Thiy 
weiefifen  is  toL  t.  «f  tha  MMaoa  Mn» 
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te  la  Bigne^  foL  Puis,  1575.  and  again,  in  voL  iv. 
r  tlM  ■■■■■i  •ailioii,  fbL  Parts,  1589.  In  the 
^rtirme*  Antiquae  of  Canisius,  vol.  iv.  4tn.,  Inffnl- 
uuit,  1604  (vol  iL  pU  ii.  p.  463,  ed.  Basnage), 
ppeamd  •  LiiliB  fwiUn  hf  Ftwchein  TnniBiiMi, 
f  tlurce  others  (Nos.  27— *2D,  in  Oretser)  ;  and 
erf  soon  after  Gretser  published,  with  the  Uodo- 
us  ot  Anastasius  Sinaita  (4to.  Ingoleliidt,  1606), 
irty-two  pieces  of  Theodore,  including  all  those 
rhich  had  been  given  in  the  IfifJiotkeca  and  by 
^tni#ip>T  They  were  given  in  the  Greek  (except 
foiu  18,  9fi,  and  82)  and  in  a  Latin  version,  partly 
J  QraCser  himself,  but  cliiotly  by  Turrianus,  and 
a  a  v«fy  Cew  short  pieces  by  Uenebrardiuk  The 
jrtin  wnim  wm  npriuttA  Is  As  AUCBAeni 
Tim,  vol.  iv.  ed.  Paris,  1609—1610,  vol.  ix.  p.  il 
'ologne,  1618,  and  vol  zvi.  ed.  Lyon,  1677  :  the 
ireek  text  and  Latin  vernon  weie  both  given  in 
he  A  ttdarium  of  Docaens  to  the  edit,  of  Paris, 
(.•24,  in  vol.  xi.  of  the  edit.  Paris,  1 654,  and  in  the 
oUected  edition  of  (iretser's  works,  vol.  xv.  foL 
fUtisbon,  1741.  The  Greek  text  of  No.  18  was 
uhlished  by  Le  Quien  in  hi«.  edition  of  Damas- 
:eDas  (voL  i.  p^  47U,  fol.  Fans,  1712),  with  the 
reni8a«f  TMm^alittbaliefedt  dMOndcar 
No.  25  WW  Miblished  by  Cotelerins,  in  a  notr  to 
ihe  CoH^Uudomat  ApotU)lieaA,  lib.  v.  e.  7,  in  his 
Pain-M  ApoMtolid^  foL  Paris,  1672  (voL  i.  p.  310, 
fA.  I^lef«^  M.  ABMUdeii.  1724) :  the  Greek  ef 
No.  32  has  never  been  printed.  (Cave  (who  has 
confounded  him  with  Theodore  of  Caria  [No.  '20]), 
HkL  JMt  ad  vm.  867,  vol.  il  p.  64  ;  Fabric.  liiU. 
(inuc.  vol.  X.  p.  364,  kc.  ;  fjirtspr  (who  also  iden- 
tities him  with  Theodore  uf  Caria ),  EpiMoU  UedicaL 
ifpuMcmlm  Ahmcarm  prwfixa;  Bayie^  IWttfp— iiii  n, 
$.v.  AbHCdrus  ;  !>«  Quien,  Ojpttm  J)MKKtlKi^WaA 
Oriem  Chruimnu$,  U.  cc.) 

3.  Of  Alanu«  There  if  exim  In  MSL  ■! 
Vi<>nn:L,  and  perhaps  elsewhere,  a  Sermon  M  At 
llurial  of  Christ,  Jn  Jesu  Sepulturam^  by  Theodore, 
bishop  of  Alania,  which  Cave  cMijeetures  to  be  a 
city  not  fisr  from  Constantinopk^  Bat  aa  the 
Vienna  MS.  contains  also  "  discourse  or  letter  ad- 
dressed by  Theodore  to  the  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
ItBople,  in  wIimIi  an  vBowded  Ms  apoiloiiB  hbewia 
anions'  the  Alani,  aiid  hi^  8ubsoqu<*nt  cnn.secration 
as  bishop  of  Alania,  it  is  evidoat  that  the  name 
Alania  designates  the  oovntry  of  ^Alni,  between 
the  Euxine  and  Caspian  seas,  north  of  the  Caucasian 
range.  Kollnr  has  f^iven  a  brief  extract  from  this 
discourse.  The  time  in  which  Theodore  lived  is 
aet  dear  ;  but  the  mention  of  his  apostoUe  labours 
among  the  Alani  iinlicatcs  tliat  he  tir*t  con  verted 
them  to  the  belief  of  Christiauuty,  which  may  have 
beea  la  tha  Ifaaa  of  JmIUbb,  iriMi  lha  neighbour, 
ii'g  tribe  of  the  AbasgjI  were  converted.  lit-  must, 
a«  the  Apoetle  of  tba  Alani,  have  been  a  different 
pctMai  fina  tlia  TtMoAona  wlw  waa  bfabop  af 
Alania  ia  the  thirteeotk  century.  ( Kollar,  Sitpple- 

ad  Lambed*  Commfntar.  de  Uibliaik,  t^eta- 
•TwiB,  lib.  i.  col.  254,  &c  ;  Le  Quien,  OriettM  Ckri$- 
tiatms^  vol  i.  col.  1 348  ;  AUatius,  De  Sytneon. 
iicripiiM^  p.  82  ;  Fabric  JiiU.  Cmec.  vol.  x.  p.  372  ; 
Cave,  llitt,  Liu.  vol.  il  JMsaerL  Fnma,  p.  19.) 

4.  Of  Alxxanoria  (1,2).  Thsta  ware  tvro  pa- 
tnarchs  of  Alexandria  of  the  name  of  Theodore: 
oae  sunamed  bcribo  (2ap(^wv),  a  Melchite,  or  of 
tba  ertbadeK  Oiaek  Clinif h,  who,  after  a  patri- 
archate of  two  yean,  perished  apparently  in  the 
troubles  occasioned  by  the  revolt  of  Egypt  and 
Africa  against  the  usurper  PhocM|  a.  o»  609  ;  the 


other,  a  Jacobite,  who  was  patriarch  from  jl.  d.  727 
to  738.   (U  Qaiea,  OrtmuCkHMunuh  mi  a.  eel 

445,  457.) 

5.  Of  AI.BXANDKL4  (3).  TheodoTe,  a  deacon.  of 
tha  draieh  at  Alamdfia.  «faa  al  dwCeaMil  af 

Chalcedon,  a.  D.  451,  pn  iientld  ft  A/f cAA4M^  £^ 
beUus^  aj^inst  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  Diosco* 
rus,  charging  him  with  having  grievously  rapresaed 
him  (Theodore),  on  account  of  the  regard  m  wUek 
he  had  been  held  by  Cyril,  the  predecessor  of 
Diuscorus.  The  document  is  given  in  the  various 
editions  of  the  Oomeilia  (&  g.  vol.  Iv.  ooL  395,  ed. 
Labbe,  vol.  ii.  cnl.  321,  ed,  Hardouin),  in  the  Jr/a 
ComdUi  CJuUcedomeoM*,  actio  iii.  (Cave,  hitt.  Lm» 
ad  aiai.  451,  ^  i.  p.  448 ;  Mrie.  IMU,  Onm, 
vol.  X.  p. 

6.  Of  ALaxANORU  (4).  A  monk  who  flon« 
risked  aboat  ibe  eommenoement  of  the  sixth  cen« 
tory.  Cave  improperiy  places  him  in  the  seventh. 
He  belonged  to  that  branch  of  the  Monoplivsito 
body  called  Theopascbitae,  and  is  known  by  his 
controversy  with  Themistius,  another  Theopasehita 
monk,  who  is  charged  with  havinp  braoched  the 
heresy  of  the  Agnoctae,  a  sect  so  called  from  their 
aflnahf  that  Chriet  hmm  not  tha  tiaw  of  tha 
Day  of  .Itidinnent.  Theodore  attacked  Themistius 
in  a  work  of  which  Photius  has  ghren  an  account. 
Ai  la  dlb  aootwversy  Theodoca  was  on  the  wme 
eSde  as  the  orthodox  Chunh,  it  was  probably  hf 
some  other  writins»  that  he  incurred  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  emperor  Justinian,  as  mentioned  by  Fa- 
cundus.  (Phot  BiU,  Cod.  108  ;  Paeundas  Her- 
niian,  Pro  iJrfcnsionr.  trium  ChjfUulrirum,  lib.  ii. 
c.  3  i  Fabric.  UiU.  Grate,  vol.  vi  p.  794,  voL  x, 
pp.S7i,  7lf  ;  Ckva,  inti;^.  ad  aaa.  601,  vol. 
1.  p.  573.) 

7.  Of  Ajs ARU.   Poesevino  {Afiparaim$  Saea\ 
U,  y,  462,  ad.  CMogne,  1608)  mentwns  twa 

worica,  Krflirutio  ad  EodestasUm  H  CcmtieumCai^ 
Ucorumy  and  DiMfniaticii  I'miofAia  ndvrrnus  Jwiufn$^ 
Armemios  el  Saracmos,  as  written  by  Theodore, 
bishop  of  Amasia  in  Pontns.  Quien  {Onem 
ChrutioMts^  vn!.  i.  ii>l.  ,V_*1!  )  nntic«  s  Ixith  works  in 
speaking  of  Theodore,  who  was  bishon  of  Amasia 
at  tha  ttBM  af  the  tfth  OcMnd  GeaBeU,  a,  o.  Ma, 
where  his  fiitrTiatun*  appears  anmnff  ihnso  of  the 
subscribing  prelates  ;  bat  if^  as  its  title  indicates, 
«ba  #^m|Sfo  ii  a  deim  of  evihedox  Choetiaai^ 
against  Mohammedanism,  the  work  cannot  ha  af  aa 
early  a  date.  No  other  Theodore  is  known  among 
the  bishops  of  Amasia.  (Possevin. ;     Quien, //.cv.) 

8.  AtfAONOans  ('Aifayr^<mis)  or  LlCTOR, 
the  HEAnRU,  an  ecdesiabtical  historian,  peiienilly 
supposed  to  have  written  in  the  reiuu  of  the  eni> 
petor  Jaetia  I.9atUanaeMior  JasHafan  I.  No* 
thin?  nf  hift  personal  histoiT  la  known,  exct-pt  that 
he  held  the  subordinate  rcaliahitiLal  post  of  reader 
at  CoutaBtniople,  and,  as  Sidte  etatss,  in  tha 
great  church  (Suidas,  «.  v.  ).  Suidas  states  that 
he  brought  down  his  history  to  the  time  of  Jnxtt- 
nian  I. :  and  though  nothing  in  the  extant  frag- 
mean  of  hie  works  leads  «e  to  a  klea  tfaw  than 
the  acce««i5nn  of  Jn«<tiii  I.,  we  may  not  unreason- 
ably admit  the  correctness  of  buidas*  statement,  so 
fiur  as  ta  plaea  the  louipeeitiea  af  tha  Metery  of 
Theodore  in  the  reign  of  Justinian.  Thi  mlor--  i« 
quoted  by  Joannes  JUamasoenus  and  by  Theo* 
phaaae,  ind  ia  tha  ifdia  af  tha  iieoaj  Nicena 
(seventh  General  Council),  all  in  the  eighth  century. 
He  was  the  author  of  two  works  on  eccleftia»tiral 
history,  which  were  sometimse  both  comprehended 
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Ifisturia  Ecelesiastica,  and  referred  to  at  OOQSti- 
tating  one  work.  They  are,  iu  fact,  two  ooMSaotiTe 
wvAa  en  mm  aBljecl  1.  1c^a7l^  iit  r6tr  iuA'n- 
ffuurrucCiV  Itrropiwv^  Seleria  at  Hiftorna  Ecdewu- 
UeUf  a  compendium  of  Church  hiatory  fnnn  the 
time  of  Constantine  the  Great,  in  two  booki,  com- 
pilad  eUafly  from  Sozomen,  with  ndditiona  from 
Socmtps  and  Tiu'odorct,  It  is  probable  that  Theo- 
dore intended  that  this  compendium  should  com- 
pwhmd  the  whole  period  iactaad  in  the  histories 
from  which  he  made  his  extracts:  but  if  so,  the 
work  waa  not  completed :  fior  it  braaka  off  at  the 
daaA  of  ConHndM  IT.  Fkorn  ita  faeompiete 
state  it  was  prob.-iWy  the  latter  of  Theodore's  two 
works  in  the  order  of  composition,  and  waa  appa^ 
nmUy  dnigned  as  an  tntrodnction  to  the  other. 
8.  *EKK\fifftaartKii  Urropla^  Uistoria  EcclesiatHoa. 
An  original  work  on  ecclesiastical  history,  also  in 
two  books,  comprehending  the  period  from  the 
ilign  of  TlMndodoa  the  younger,  where  Socrates, 
Sosomen,  and  Theodoret  end  to  the  reign  of 
Jnatia  I.,  perhana  of  Jostiniaa  I.  From  the  cir- 
iPinittiTB  of  tut  wotk  eaanioeiiif  ftm  tiM 

point  where  the  earlier  ecclesiastical  histories 
eeaia,  it  is  inferred  that  the  compendium  just 
mentioned  waa  intendad  to  coawdmni  to  tilt  aame 
point,  and  oonitquently  that  it  waa  ntver  com- 
pleted. Its  incompleteness  occasioned  a  void  of 
seventy  years  to  be  left  between  the  close  of  one, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  other  of  Theodore's 
works.  Tlie  compendium  is  extant  in  MS.,  in  the 
library  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  though  the  MS. 
la  Baolaibed  at  tbo  befpnning;  A  oopy  (whether 
tran5.crilicd  from  the  Venetian  MS.  is  not  known) 
was  in  the  possession  of  Ailatios,  who  intended  to 
poUbh  it,  W  iHm  mm  MSOtl  Ut  fMiMtai ; 
B«r  has  it  ever  ba«  pdbUshod.  AImIh  tint  a 
transcript  of  some  portions  to  ValMins,  who  em- 
ployed it  in  correcting  the  text  of  his  edition  of 
tht  Ofli^iial  tmhtn.  Theodore's  own  history  is 
lost,  except  some  extracts  iiirh  <pt»y^s  Ntfrrj^pow 
KoA^ttrrov  rov  SaxdoirovAov,  tt  on  Nioqdujri 
CUUM  Xemihoptiti,  At  Nieephoma  ntvar  in  his 
own  Ecclf six f deal  Tlistortf  quotes  Theodore,  except 
for  statements  contained  in  these  extracts,  it  is 
fiurlT  inferred  by  Yaktin  that  tht  original  WM  not 
ll  hil  liands ;  and  that  the  extracts  were  made  by 
some  one  before  his  time,  and  were  all  the  remains 
of  Theodore  s  work  then  extant,  at  least  all  that 
ht  had  aeeeai  tn.  These  extracu  ('EicAoTof,  E»- 
cerpta)  were  first  published  by  Robert  Stephens, 
with  Eusebiua  and  the  other  Greek  eixlesiastical 
Uatariaa^  M.  Ptoli,  lM4t  moA  again,  whh  lha 

Latin  version  of  Christophcrson,  fol.  Geneva, 
161*2 :  but  the  best  edition  ia  that  of  Henri  Valoia, 
«r TaMn ;  whopotdlihtd tbtm vidi thtawleaht 
tical  historiea  of  Theodoret,  Evagrius,and  Philostor- 
gins,  fol  Pan's  1f)73,  reprinted  under  the  care  of 
Kcadmg,  fol.  Cambridxe,  1720,  and  again  at  Turin, 
1748.  Valesias  pnhnilitd  not  only  the  £nrrpto 
of  Nicephonis,  but  some  other  fmsjments  of  Theo- 
dore. Comb^iis,  in  his  OrigiMum  Herwnqite  CFo- 
Bammim  ilfaa^pabM,  and  Baadarhia  fai  hia  /of 
jxrium  Oricntalc^  have  given  nn  anonymous  work 
IkyomUrsis  ff^nrroftai  ^ytwixai^  JJraxM  Demom- 
dtaHmuM  a.  Emm  I'nifiiaai  QWwsqtyrapAtoas,  in  whieh 
are  some  citations  from  a  &*6iwpos,  Theodorus,  or 
B*4itopos  'Artryptiimis^'  Theodorus  Lector,  or 
BetfSiipof  Tifmroyfdpot  it^e^^^is  iiwyviictuurw^ 
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durius,  vol.  i.  p.  iii.  pp.  BH,  Rf),  f?ri,  1  02.  *d.  P  - 
1711).    If  these  references  are  ao  one  mmd  r^- 
aano  writer,  and  that  writer  tib*  snbycct  of  tL. 
article,  as  critics  generally  seem  to  aifMll.  be  caK 
have  written  on  other  subjects  than  e«-?#~«  iscia 
history,  and  have  lired  at  a  con«idera.bi/  j:- 
period  than  is  gsnanliy  soppoaai.     Thm  extm^ 
chiefly  or  whoUy  relate  to  the  statues  writh  »i - 
Constantinople  was  adorned ;  aud  one  «af  tlba 
(p.  11,  Comb^fis,  p.  88,  Bandnrina)  eaaaaiaaasa- 
rious  incident  in  the  personal  history  of  the  vttsw 
which  abowa  him  to  have  lived  in  thm  rmga  oi 
emperor  PhiKppif  (a.  n.  711 — nmrlj  t«« 

centuries  after  the  reign  of  Justin         in  vk^l 
Theodoriu  is  usually  placed.   Another  extract  n> 
tieea  atatoea  of  the  danghter  and  niece  of  tb*  <s 
press  Sophia,  wife  of  Justin  m  which  also  impix* 
the  writer  to  have  lived  long  after  the  ti"'<>  «' 
J ustiu  1.    Though  there  seems  uo  d<9ciaaTv  raasee 
for  identifying  the  writer  on  tha  atataaaa  with  lk» 
ecclesiastical  historian,  yet  the   name  arid  ti'J» 
render  their  identity  not  improfaablie :  and  tt  mj 
bt  eiiamd  that  OtaMMMraa,  tk«  oMfiMtniew 
who  has  mentioned  Theodore,  belongs  to  a  period 
somewhat  later  than  the  reign  of  Phiiipf*a« 
[DAMAacaNDs].    (Valefc  Prae/iUio  ad  Tha^ 
return,  i[c;  Cave,  Hist.  Litt.  ad  aim.  518,  voLi 
p.  503;   Dupin,  Xouwl/e  li.Utr^h.  dea  Awie^n 
Eedtt.  vol.  iv.  (6 me  siecle)  p.  ^2,  2d  ed.  |*ww, 
1698  ;  CeiUier,  Autemrt  Saeris,  ro\.  xn.  p.  IC 
&c. ;  Fabric-  liiblioth.  (inuv.  vol.  viL  pp.  4*?. 
SchoeU, <<*  fa 


&C.,  vol  x.  p.  3*>a  ;  SchoeU,  J/uL  a 
Oreo^  Fn/bm,  taL       p.  2$, 

1825.) 

9.  Of  AncTRA.   Fabricius  in  two  places  (^j^ 
Or«M.ToLTiii.  p.  696,  x.  p.  359)  mentions  r  Tor^ 
dore  of  Ancyra,  as  being  cited  in  the  Cuirmtr  of  tht 
Fathers  on  the  Aiiji  »f  tJu  Jpott/m  and  the  Oj-^  .  • 
Efiittlei :  but  the  similarity  of  the  names  iead*  ai 
to  sospect  Uiat  the  author  cited  is  Theodotns,  wbe 
was  bishop  of  Ancyra  in  the  first  half  of  th.  • -  h 
century.    The  names  Theodotus  aud  Theodtfas 
arc  in  lf8&  fraqnently  eealwmdBd  (compk  lUkk 
/{ifJ.  Crnfc.  vol.  X.  p.   1 2).  Dr.  J.  A.  Cran.er,  in  the 
Qdemi  im  Acta  SS,  Apotlotanua^  edited  under  bit 
can  (8«o.  OzM,  18S8X hatakatitnted  (ppcU, 
227,  127,  43.'))  tlie  name  of  TlMtdotus  wheiv  tiie 
MSS.  have  that  of     Theodore  of  Ancvra."  or 

Theodora  the  Monk,*'  or  Theodora  die  Moak 
and  PresbyteBp** 

10.  Of  Antida  or  Avdida  or  more  corr^ctlr 
of  Sandioa,  a  bishopric  of  the  joovince  of  IW 
phylia  Secnida,  oT  iHiidi  Faipa  ivaa  tht  aedw. 
astical  metropolis  (comp.  Le  Quien,  Oriens  CkriOiaL 
ToL  i.  GoL  1013, 1030).  Ailatius  in  aevetal  of  ku 
vadn  hat  dttd  toaw  paangjaa  tnm  an  Etpvesbo 
Missae  by  Theodorus  Antidonun  (a.  AndidflrvB) 
Episcopus :  "  but  gives  us  no  clue  to  the  age  (»f  tbr 
writer  except  in  one  place,  and  there  (J.  //. 
ti^ftrm /rmdkt  4[c  oonrur/tu,  p.  12,  8t«.  tbm 
1661)  we  only  learn  that  Thecxlore  was  later 
Photius,  who  lived  in  the  ninth  cenuuy.  Iht 
dtatiooa  tf  AUatiaa  ata  aaanwaittd  if  KWriM 
{BiU.  Grare.  vol.  x.  p.  372). 

1 1.  Of  Antiocu  (1^6).  There  ware  several  pa- 
triaieha  of  Aotiock  tf  tht  BBBM  aTTheodotv.  .^ji 
Asian  patriarch  ia  tiM  nign  of  the  emperor  \aitnt 
is  called  Dorotheas  by  ^somen  (//.  E.  vi.  37), 
but  Theodorus  by  Philostoigios  (H.  E.  ix.  UL  vis 
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e  orthodox  Ore«ki  do  not  n>cogniw  him  ;  ihclt 
tm  conuiin  Theodoras  I.  from  a.  d.  750  or  751  to 
3  or  774,  or  later;  Theodoras  II.  under  the  reign 
tkM  Mnperor  John  Tzimisces  ;  Theodonis  III.  in 
B  firt»t  naif  of  the  eleventh  century  ;  Theodorus 
a  learned  jurist  [Balsamo,  TukuourusJ  in 
B  tw^fttk  wma^  t  Midi  Theodom  V.  of  a  more 
oent  date.  (Le  Quien,  Orien»  Christian,  toI.  ii.) 
Iivodoretus,  auocetaor  of  Thaodoraa  I.,  is  sometimea 
WMomwiy  tadki  Tlraodima.  {VM^BM,  Grate. 
>1.  X.  p.  396,  vol.  xii.  |t>  7SS>)  An  extract  from 
^vu€>8ik6v,  Synodica  Bpltkiht,  of  Theodore  of 
.ntioch,  evidently  Theodore  I.,  ie  dted  bj  Theo- 
ore  Stiiditu  in  his  Antirrhetieus  II.  (Sinnond, 
>pcru  I'ar-ict,  Tol.  T.  p.  124.)  Two  works  entitled 
lomiliu  d«  Smdo  Theodoro  UrientuUu,  and  In 
teodeenia  J^ropktku,  the  first  in  Arabic,  the  Mend 
B  Greek,  both  by  n  Tlieodore  of  Atilioch,  aro  extant 
tt  MS.  Qoien,  Orient  Chriftiam.  voL  ii.  coL  746; 
nMc  Mt  Onm,  vol  x.  ^  SMX  1ml  wiMtlwr 
hey  are  by  the  same  person,  and  with  which  of 
Jie  Theodores  he  is  to  be  identified,  is  not  known. 

)2.  AsciDAs  {6  'A^mSSy),  a  Cappadodan,  first  a 
Bonk  of  the  convent  of  Nova  Lnoim  in  Palaattna, 
and  nfterwards  archbishop  of  Caesnraeia  in  Cappn* 
docia  in  the  reign  of  Justinian  1.  He  was  probably 
appointed  to  his  see  in  A.  D.  5S6,  or  soon  aftir*  bttt 
r  -jlt^d  little  in  hiH  diocese,  beiiiir  much  at  court, 
wiiere  be  enjoyed  the  favour  and  conBdence  of  the 
•nperor,  and  mm  mndi  employed  by  hia.  !!• 
WR*  also  in  fa'vour  with  tlic  (■nipn";.s  Theodora,  pro- 
\>a\)\y  from  bis  secretly  holding  the  opinions  of  the 
Acephali.      Wban  tJie  rerind  of  tbo  doctrines 
of  Origen  [OllOUtu]  in  the  monasteries  of  Pa- 
\»*«sUne,  and   especially  in  that  monastery  callfd 
Nuva  I^ura,  began  to  excite  attention,  KuHtochiuH. 
patriareh  of  Jenuakn,  a  decided  Anti-Origenist 
ex^M'Wed  from  the  convtMit  of  Nova  Laura  thow*  of 
the  monks  who  were  known  as  Origenists,  and 
flompeDed  <hawi,tyliia  pewicnilay,  to  fly  to  ditlant 
V^r^^.    In  their  dispersion,  however,  tfn-y  dilTus.^d 
their  views  more  widely,  and  th?ir  cauae  was 
warmly  eapomed  by  many  persons,  of  whom  Theo- 
dore Ascidas  wna  at  once  the  most  active  and 
influential.  He  loudly  protested  against  the  conduct 
of  £ustociiius  as  both  impioiin  nrui  unjust  ;  so  that 
BwloekiuB  found  H  noodlbl  to  ^nd  as  delegates  to 
Constantinople,  to  counteract  Thoodnre's  influence, 
several  monks  of  his  own  party,  at  the  liead  of 
wim  w«f»  Conon  of  ^  numaste'ry  of  St  8nlMi  nnd 

RllfiUii  abbot  of  the  monnstcry  of  St.  Theodosius. 
Theodore,  with  nndaunted  resolution,  ouuntained 
the  Origcnists,  hot  the  emperor  was  pemnded  by 
Ftbgtus  the  Deacon,  legate  of  Pope  Vigilius,  and 
by  Mennas,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  to  order 
the  condemnation  of  certain  propositions,  extracted 
hy  die  Palestinian  monks  from  the  works  of 
Origen  and  to  anathematize  their  author.  The 
coudemnation  of  Uri^n  was  a  severe  mortification 
to  Theodora,  whoi,  bowevtr,  avidling  hfanaelf  of 
this  example  of  the  anathematixing  of  the  d'vad, 
prevailed  on  the  emperor,  by  holding  out  to  him  the 
linspeeiQfilMnbffesoodUngilttMei^  to 
the  church,  to  inue  a  libeTlns,  condemning  the 
three  decisions  **  tria  Capitnla  "  of  the  Council  of 
Cha\cedon,  which  recognised  the  orthodoxy  of 
Theodora  of  Cynis,  of  Theodore  IfvpiMllia, 
and  of  the  Epistle  of  Ihas  of  Rdessa  ;  and  to  ana- 
^^>«nalixe  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  apreiate  much 
iv^Koeed  by  the  o|^odto  party,  liib  csndeai 
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in  At  church  ;  Pope  Vigilius  resisted  the  con- 
demnation for  a  time,  and  issued  an  act  of  depositifin 
and  excommunication  against  Theodore,  which  was 
of  no  eflfect.  The  emperor  persisted  ;  bribery  and 
persecution  were  freely  employed  to  obtain  eccle- 
siastical support  for  the  imperial  edict;  and  ao  great 
was  the  coafluion  Ant  evm  Thoodora  hiBMelf  k 
said  to  have  publicly  acknowledged  that  both  he 
and  his  great  opponent  the  deacon  Pelagioa,  the 
pop's  legate,  deeerwd  to  be  barat  aHve  for  the 
scandals  their  struggle  li;ul  occasioned.  The  dis- 
turbance was  only  ended  by  the  assembling  of  the 
fifth  general  (or  second  Constantinopolitan)  council 
A.  D.  65S.  That  council  condemned  Origen  and 
his  supporters  on  the  one  hand  ;  and  Thcodnn-  of 
Mopsuestia, Theodoret,and  I  bas  on  the  other.  Theo- 
dore Ascidas  subacribed  to  these  aeveial  nnnlhina. 
He  died  a.  d.  558  at  Constantinople  ;  if,  as  is  moht 
likely,  be  is  the  bishop  of  Caeiaraeia,  whose  death 
ii  votieed  by  Jonma  Mnhihia,  (Mnmograpkiaf  p. 
234,  ed.  Oxford,  p.  81,  ed.  Venice,  p.  489,  ed.  Bonn. 
(Cyril.  ScythopoUL  Sabae  VUoy  c.  Ixxxiii.  &c.  apiid 
Cotekr.  Momtmenta  Eedes.  Graee.  toI.  iii.  p.  3(jl, 
din.  I  Bsagrius,  //.  E.  iv.  38  ;  Liberat.  Dmiar.  c. 
xxiii.  xxiv,  ;  Malalas,  Chrimcxjrap/ua,  p.  234,  cd. 
Oxford,  p.  81,  ed.  Venice,  p.  489,  ed.  Bonn  ;  Com- 
cilia,  vol.  iii.  pp.  1,  Ac.  ed.  Haidoain  ;  Le  Qniw, 
Oricns  Ckristianus,  vol.  i.  col,  378,  i^c/)  The  Tr*- 
timonium  of  Theodore  and  of  Cethegus  the  Patrician 
M  to  the  tergiveraiUon  ef  VIgffina la  the  aMttter  of 
the  tria  Capitnla  was  first  published  by  Baluse  in 
his  Supplementum  to  the  ComcHia  (Paris,  lt)83,  and 


again  1707),  and  ia  givwa  in  the  CouciUa  of 
llarduin,  fiLiii. 

col.  3G3. 


d  ia  |iT«n  in 
wt  184i  wd 


1 3.  AsiNAEL's  {6  'Ao-tMubf),  a  Nco-Platonic  phi- 
loaopher,  a  native  of  one  of  the  towns  which  bore 
the  name  of  Aiine, probably  of  the  Lnconian  Asine, 
on  the  const,  near  the  mouth  of  the  £urotas.  lie 
WM  a  diiciple  of  Parphyry,  and  ona  of  Ae  mil 

eminent  of  the  later  Platnnists.  Prnchis  repeatedly 
mentions  him  in  his  commentaries  on  Plato  (see 
tha  NCHVoeei  in  9)AiiB>  WUntlk,  Ontc  toL  is. 
p.  443),  and  frequently  adds  to  his  name  some 
laudatory  epithet,  6ii4yat  "the  great,"  6  ^avfxan-rds 
"  the  admirable,"  ytvrtuos  **  the  noble."  He  wmto 
a  work  on  the  soul,  now  kil;  It  is  cited  by 
Nemesius  of  Emesa  [Nkmk.hivr,  No.  1  ]  in  his 
De  Natura  Homimtt  cap.  iu  JMAmmoy  under  this 
tWa  <f  *Ort  ♦  intxk  mdm  Hi  dth  ^^rl,  Amimm 
esse  omnes  gpecips.  fProcliis.  Comment.  pa>sim  ; 
Dama8ciu.s  Vita  Itidori,  apud  Phot.  liibiialU.  Cod. 
242  ;  Brucker,  ffitL  CHlicm  FtSatopk.  Period  ii. 
Pars  i.  Lib.  i.  c  2.  §  4,  vol.  il  pp.  232,  249,  ed, 
Leipzig.  1766  ;  Fabric.  DM.  Grata,  ToL  ill.  ISO* 
vol.  ix.  p.  44,3,  vol.  X.  p.  373.) 

14.  Of  Athbns,  father  of  the  orator  Isocrates 
[IwcRATRs]  according  to  Photius.  {lUUioih.  C^d. 
2C0.)  Theodorus  was  of  tiic  demos  of  Krchia, 
which  wai  alio  the  birth-plaoe  of  the  historian 
Xenophon. 

15.  The  Atbbist.    (No.  32.] 
Id.  Bamaho.  [BALaAna] 

17.  Of  BvzANTHTM  (1),  a  rhetorician  or  pleader 
of  Byzantium.  lie  is  mentioned,  but  somewhat 
contemptuously  by  Plato  (Pkaedr.  vol  iii.  p.  266, 
ed.  Stepb.  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  p.  HI,  ed.  BaUm;  p.  811, 
ed.  Baiter,  4to.  Ziiric.  111.19)  as  "the  roost  excellent 
tricker-out  of  a  speech,"  tov  yi  ^hrtarop  Kor^ 
8a(8«Aor.  He  aroears  to  have  vritliD  a  tmtiM 
oQ  fhitorii^  M  Pkte^  ia  tha  mmi  joit  dlad. 
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nAn  to      miaate  ■■MlfUiont  of  m 

mentioned  by  Theodore  (coin  p.  R  till  mis,  Dc  Com- 
potitiom  tt  Mtbna  OraUtrum).  Cicero  (JinU,  c.  12) 
dfitstilMt  hfas  M  ^mHfay  iMthtF  in  A#  €bMPf 

than  the  practice  of  his  art,  in  arte  lubtilior,  in 
orationibus  antem  jejunior.^  He  was  apparently 
contemporary  with  Plato.  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
naMua  {Do  AtUiq.  Oratorib. ;  dc  Isaeo^  c  1 9)  speaks 
of  liim  as  antiquated,  careless  and  superfittal.  He 
is  cursorily  noticed  br  Quintilian  {InstUul.  Oral. 
vL  1)  and  Diogcact  La^ius  (ii.  104).  Suidas 
(«. «,)  tays  he  wrote  Kara  'AvSokISou,  Contra 

Mm,  md  mm  odMr  pfeeea,  wkkh  ■mdi  bow 

lost  (Diogenes  Lacrtius  says  (/.  c)  there  was 
another  sophist  Theodore,  but  doe*  not  mention 
whether  he  was  a  Bywitine  or  not  Fabric.  Bibi. 
Oraec.  vol  vi.  p.  1S9,  vol.  x.  p.  382.) 

18.  (Jf  BvrANTtrM  (2),  styled  Duconur  et 
UiiKTUH,  a  Monotlieiite  of  the  time  of  Maximos 
the  Confessor  [MAZOfllt  CoNFiMOft]L  Be  was 
Synodicarius  (or  representatiye  in  some  synod)  of 
Pool,  patmich  of  Conattrntipopie,  an  aimoistment 
wUdi^idiartntlwtileaB  k  ivUdi  Im  wm  hold. 
He  was  the  author  rf  two  brief 'Airopfoi,  DulUa- 
ikmes^  which,  with  the  '£«iXto«it,  SoltstiimM^  iA 
Maximos,  are  girea  by  CooabAa  is  kit  aditioQ  of 
the  works  of  Untfttkii;  ( V«L  iL  4a  M. 
Paris,  IfiT-V) 

ly.  Of  Caka.    [No.  2.] 

30.  Of  Carix,  one  of  tba  wpym  of  Photius 

[PuoTius,  No.  3]  in  his  contest  with  Ignatius 
[loNATiua,  No.  3j  for  the  patriarchate  of  Coo- 
■lantiaepia,  is  tka  ahth  cantorjr.  Ha  ia  mUeed 
here  only  to  pnard  against  his  bcinff  conf^iniflfd. 
as  he  hiaa  been  bv  aoma  writerii  with  Theodore 
AbMan  (Na.  9]. 

31.  Of  Chiob,  a  Stoic  philoaofhar  ■■Hiiwi  by 
Diogenes  Laertios  (ii.  104). 

1^2.  CoB^o.NiTA,  n  Greek  Hymnognipher,  who 
wnto  Cbaon  m  Jo<ui»em  EkHkiknm  Epiacofmm 
ct^;n»mcnto  ''^fnurofHxIcm  [JnANNBfl,  No.  58J,  of 
which  Alkttu*  (CWra  Uottmtfcr.  p.  1  tiU)  makee 
aona  txttMla  Aa  /oMmee  lived  ia  the  middle  tS 
tha  claventh  centaryf  and  the  Canon  of  Theodore 
naa  miUan  on  occaaiou  of  hit  death,  we  are  en- 
■Uad  to  Ax  lha  thaa  at  wbkh  TMon  Kirad. 

23.  Of  Colophon,  a  Oreek  poet  of  unknowm 
age,  author  of  a  song  entitled  ^^is,  ^  the  wander- 
ing,** because  sung  at  the  Athenian  festival  called 
d\0*v  <v  cutvpoi,  instituted  in  commemoration  of 
the  wnnderinif  of  Eri(rone,  in  search  of  her  father 
Icarius.  (Pollux  iv.  7.  §  55.)  [Ica&iusJ  Aris- 
totle, ia  Ua  MMMBit  af  tha  aMltiilioa  af  Odophon 
(<r  rp  Ko\o(f>wvl(i}y  voKirt'tt^  nptid  Athen.  xiv.  p. 
618)  mentions  a  tradition  that  Theodore  was  a 
aeir>iiididgaat,  lazailous  person,  whkk  hm  iBbkki 
is  apparent  also  from  hia  faallf  |  Md  itotoi  Aat 
he  perished  by  violence. 

24.  The  CoMBDiAN  (5  intnuc6s\  maDtkmed  by 
Hesychius  ns  beii^  saraamed,  or  rather  nicknamed 
ir(\td^a4',  "  dunp-diver."  According  to  some 
accounts  he  was  a  poet.  Notliing  is  known  of  his 
tiaae  or  coonlry;  (Hesych.  a. «.  lUktBttm^) 

25.  CONSTANTINI  POBPHYROOFAITl  pAKHAnO- 

OU8.  Theodore,  tutor  to  the  emperor  Consioii- 
tina  Porphyrogenitna  [ComTAirniroa  VIL]  vor 
joyed  during  the  minority  i  f  that  accomplished 
but  weak  prince,  conaiderable  inflttenco  in  the 
palace.  Tka  attempt  af  Lao  Pbatit  and  hk 
bfathe^i»lMr9  tlw  Aambarhhi  Cantontio^  to 
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dipoaa     yvtBf  aaiparai^  and 

on  Leo,  were  defeated  hy  the  vigilance  of  T  •.  > 
don,  who  prevailed  on  the  emperor  to  aumm.  r 
Ma  anteaMa  BaiBaima,  aftai  — ida  coU^igw  r: 
Constantino  in  the  empire ;  who,  probablj^  fca 
finding  Theodore's  fidelity  an  obstacle  to  hi*  &^ 
vanoement,  caused  him  and  bis  brother  iStnK  ^  £>> 
be  banished  from  CaBitoStinople  to  their  estuet 
in  the  Opsicuan  thema«  on  the  AsiaUc  aide  of  trr 
lk)sponu.  (Leo  Gremmaticus,  C'AroMM.  BOb  4i>:2 — 
41)6.  ed.  Pane;  Thcoph.  OontiiiMl.  B&  » 
Constant.  Porjihtp-rKj.  cc.  11  —  IH  ;  Sym.  Masi^t. 
Contant,  Piarphyrvg.  oc  12~lti ;  Qaoag.  Monam 
''^^Trfrrrrf  Pr-j'j"'J  tir  TIT    ftl  i  TaiMiM.  ii 
wa/c5,  xvi.  17  ;  Cedn  nus,  Compend.  pp.  614 — 619, 
ed.  Paris,  vd.  ii.  pp.  289—296,  ed.  rk»nn. )  To  th» 
Theodore  Lambedna  ascribes  the  antiiorvhip  ot  £  vt 
AiyoK,  OmtUmti^  extant  in  MS.  in  the  Impoial  Lt- 
hrary  at  Vienna.  (Ijimbec  Conimentar.  de  £t^li«eL 
(Jaetaraea^  lib.  a.  vol.  iv,  col.  22,  «Scc-,  ed.  Kfliiar. 
wbidi  ha  totoBdad  to  publish.  He  baa  gwm  warn 
extracts.  (Lambec.  vol.  iii.  p.  147,  and  L  c.  ;  T.  . 
Hut,  IM.  ad  ann.  920,  voL  ii.  n.  Bi  i  Otulia,  IM 
Sbnli^  JMk  veL  fi.  aaL  €98  ;  RMa;  Ml  l»w 
vol.  X.  p.  384.) 

26.  Of  CONSTANTINOPLK  (1 — 2).     TTie  VnX  4 

Fatmteha  af  Constantinople  oomprebends  tv» 
Thaadocaa:  Theodore  I.,  from  a.  n.  87#  09^ 
when  he  was  depos^nl,  on  what  account  is  ts* 
known.  But  on  the  death  of  Geoi^  who  had 
been  appointed  to  socce^  him,  ha  laaanaavad  ha 
patriarchate,  which  he  held  only  for  a  short  trtr?. 
probably  from  a.d.  683  to  686.'  Theodore  II. 
iomaaed  iNirieBa  ar  Copaa :  ha  h^  , 
held  the  office  of  Siimnius  Philosopbonini,  ""Trarat 
Twp  ^lAiMrit^wr,  and  Chartopbylax  of  tbe  Orrat 
Chnah  at  OoutaBtinople ;  mai  was  patxiaRh  iar 
sixteen  months  only,  a.  d.  \'2i:\ — 1215,  vhfla 
Constantinople  was  in  the  hands  of  ihe  I^tin  in- 
vaders. (Le  Quien,  Orient  Chri^taniu^  voL  u 
col.  232,  23a,  377.) 

27.  Croni's;  man  correctly  Iliadoni  CtaMik 
[DioDoaua,  liteiacy,  Na  0.] 

3&  Ctmnjt  (d  EawnllUi),  lha  aaatoaBpoory 
and  friend  of  Niccphorus  Oregoras,  the  ByxaatiBe 
hiatorian  [Gbsoora^  NiCBPaoavaJ,  and  writer 
af  a  eooMdateiy  laltor  to  Niaapharaa,  which  ia 
given  by  Boivin  among  the  Elogia  prefixed  to  his 
first  volume  of  his  edition  of  the  work*  of  that 
historian,  fo).  Paris,  1702.  It  is  reprinted  m. 
Schopen's  edition  (2  vols.  8vo.  Bonn,  IttM^ 
vol.  L  col.  Ixxxviii.  Comp.  Fahoa,  3ikL  Aaaa 

vol.  vii.  p.  ti.i.'i,  vol.  x.  pb  385. 

29.  Of  CvNopoLia,  a  Oiaak  ihatodeiM  af  aB> 

certain  dnte.  A  lliitins  published  iind»'r  hrs  n.vne 
an  Ethopoeia  ('Ut^otla).  The  piece  wai^  bawcvw^ 
publuhed  by  Oala  aoMBf  the  Wllk%p%wh§  af 
verus  [Srveri  s],  to  whom  it  is  al»o  nssignad  by 
Wats.  (Gale,  JiAeiore$  SeUcU,  Sro.  Oxon.  1676.  n 
219  ;  Aiktins,  Exempla  F<ma  Oratcor.  Rkeior.  ae 
Sophisiarutm^  8vo.  Rome,  1641,  p.  235  ;  W'^ 
idf lores  Graed,  voL  L  p.  540,  Stullgard,  18,T2.) 

30.  CvN ULCUS  (6  Kv»ovAKos)f  one  oi  the 
speakers  in  the  Deifmsophidam  af  AUkmmm 
( /v  lY.  lib.  i.  p.  1,  d.,  iv.  p.  156,  a.,  p.  159,  il, 

i  (>U,  d.,  viii.  p.  347,  dL,  Ac,  zv.  p.  66d,  fai  ai,  ai 
Ca«nh.X  Ba  b  lapaneirtad  w«G»|riiiiphaoaB^ 
pher,  a  native  of  Meiralopolis,  and  at  Iqpil^  alkie 
hit  true  name  of  Theodore  for  tbe  ef^thet  Cy- 
Whathar  ha  was  a  veal  or  iffii^inaiy  p«- 
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torn  Om  Ojwim  (cipn)ftllnnd,**  mtboow 
ruT  tiiach—i  oC  dM  Cjms pUloMphj,  eg.  Cab- 
si  uc*. 

SI.  Of   CnUDra,  a  Pytbi^rean  philosopher 
tbe  Bgvt  of  Pericles.  Accordiiig  to  Proclus  (/» 
'  (-'lul,    l€lement.  Lib.  I.  Commattarius^  lib.  ii. 

1  ii,  ed.  iiryn.  fo\.  Bnsil.  1 533),  he  was  a  little 
oangir  thm  Aavragoras  [Anaxaooras],  and 
as  eminent  na  a  mathematician.  Apuleitu  (/><' 
kMmaie  JUatmis^  lib.  i.  t.  X%  J^hdoi,  NatttruL 
Md  \ao^  •!»  inii,  and  DiogM  LdMaa  (iB. 
<nip.  ii.  103)  state  that  Plato  went  to  f  yrnne  to 
tudy  geometry  under  Theodore  tbo  mathgnm- 
icmo,  apporentlj  the  subjeet  «f  tiiia  irtidtt.  He 
■  one  of  those  enumerated  by  Iambi ichus  (De 
'^ytkay.  ViUt^  c  ult.)  in  his  catalogue  of  the 
'.minent  Py  thagoreaiis.  (Fabric  BM.  (Jraee.  vol.  i. 
>.  876,  ToL  x.pb88iw) 

Cyuknak  IS   a  philosopher  of  the  Cy- 
.-enaic  school  [ARiSTirruaJ,  to  one  branch  of 
irUoh  h»  gm  the  mMef^TheedoriMi,^  Mi*. 
:>fToi.    He  ia  usually  designated  by  ancient  writers 
ATBmua  (6  ItOees),  the  Athciat,  a  name  for  which 
that  of  THBtrs  (e^)  wae  aOei  waiJa  MhetHnlad. 
He  was  apparently  a  natire  of  Cjrrene  (comp. 
l>io^.  Lae'rt.  ii.  103),  and  was  a  disciple  of  the 
younger  Aristippus  (ib.  ii.  B6),  who  was  grandson 
of  tbe  elder  (Suidas,  t.  v.  '^Itrrmos)  and  more 
celebrated    Ari»lippu»,   by  his  daughter  Arete 
[Arjstippus;  Abktb].   Theodore  belonged  to 
the  age  of  Alunnder  aod  hb  MceiMon*  a  oraiiii- 
Ht--uice  which,  as  well  as  the  opposite  character  of 
bis  opinions,  distinguishes  htm  Irom  the  subject  of 
the  preceding  notieeu   Be  heaid  the  ketnea  of  a 
namber  of  philosophers  beside  AristippuH  ;  as  An- 
tiicerifi  f  AnnickrisJ,  and  Dionysius  the  dialec- 
iiciau  (Laert.  ii.  98),  Zeno  of  Citium,  Bryson,  and 
Pyrrhon  (Suidas,  s.  v.  O«<J8«»»>05)  ;  but  not  Crates, 
a«  Kaltricius  (  KM.  Crarc.  vol.  iii.  p.  189)  has  from 
a  hasty  and  inaccurate  interpretation  of  a  passage 
in  Diegeae*  liMm  (ir.  9t)  eraooeoaaly  Utted. 
K  r  c  'lld  he  hmre  been,  aa  Suidas  states  (s.  r. 
2mKpariis)y »  himr  of  SocnUes.  Ue  was  banifhed 
from  Cjrn^  h«l  en  what  oecailaB  b  MteMod 
(La&t.  iu  103) ;  and  it  is  Trom  the  saying  re- 
corded of  him  on  this  occasion,  *"  Ye  men  of  Cy- 
rme,  ye  do  ill  in  banishing  me  from  Cyrene  to 
Greece  "  (ib.),  as  well  as  fran  his  hdBf  ft  diieiple 
of  Aristippus  that  we  infer  that  he  was  a  native 
of  Cyrene.    Of  hit  anbtequent  historv  we  have 
se  ewacud  aeeeail ;  hot  vmoumcIm  anecdotes 

of  him  show  that  he  was  at  Athens,  where  he 
narrowly  escaped  being  cited  beforu  the  ooort  of 
Amopagus.  The  fafciieaee,  fiowevet,  of  Demetrhu 

Phalereus  shielded  him  (ib.  ii.  101)  ;  and  this  inci- 
dent may  therefore  probably  be  placed  during  Deme- 
triM*  tea  years'  administration  at  Athens,  ac.  317 
— J07  [DxuKTRiUH,  literary.  No.  28].  As  Theo- 
dore wa«  baiiishc<l  froin  .-Vtht-ns,  and  wa.*  after- 
wards in  the  service  of  Ptolemy  son  of  Lagus,  tirst 
hiag  of  the  Maeedonian  dynasty  in  Egypt»  it  is 
not  Tmlik**ly  that  he  shared  the  overthrow  and 
exile  of  lleiaetrius.   The  account  of  Amphicrates 
dtod  hf  UriMae  (S.  101),  dwt  he  tMM  coBteied 
to  drink  hemlock  and  so  died,  is  doubtless  an 
•mr.    While  in  the  service  of  Ptolemy,  Theodore 
^MM  MDt  on  an  embassy  to  Lysimachus,  whom  he 
•ftaded  by  the  freedom  of  his  remarks.  One 
anower  which  he  made  to  a  threat  of  crucifixion 
which  Lysimachus  had  used,  has  been  celebrated 


SenfA  sis  Trtmi.  Am,  c  14  f  VaL  Max.      S;  es* 

teni.  3): — '*  Employ  such  threats  to  those  cour- 
tiers of  jfoiusi  fior  it  matten  not  to  Theodore 
whediar  he  roli  en  1h»  nmnd  or  m  the  air.** 
From  the  court  or  camp  of  Lysinmchus  he  retiuned 
apparently  to  that  of  Ptolemy  (Diog.  Laifrt.  ii. 
1  U'2 ).  We  read  also  of  his  going  to  Corinth  with 
a  number  of  Ut  disciples  (ibid.) :  but  this  waa 
perhaps  only  a  transient  visit  during  his  residenco 
at  Athens.  lie  returued  at  length  to  Cyrene,  and 
lived  there,  says  DiogeoeeLafMae  (ii.  lOSX  with 
Mariw^.  This  Rontan  name  is  very  questionable  ; 
and  (izantmcsoil  (apud  Menag.  OU.  ta  JUk^, 
LaSrt,  I.  ftl  not  improhaUy  conjectona  thtt  we 
should  read  Mugas,  who  was  stepson  of  Ptolemy 
the  son  of  I>agus,  and  ruled  over  Cyrene  for  fifty 
years  (from  luc  308  to  B.C.  238),  either  as  viceroy 
or  king.  The  account  of  Laertius  leads  to  the  ia* 
fercnce  that  Theodore  ended  his  days  at  Cyrene. 
Athenaeos  (xiii.  p.  <>ll,a)  states  that  he  died  a 
▼ioleat  deatt,  bet  thia  fepfehably  only  a  lepedtioa 
nf  the  erroneous  statement  of  Amphicrates  already 
noticed.  Vaiiotts  characteristic  amcdotet  of  Tbeo- 
doie  are  preetirfed  bj  the  aadeala  (e^edally  by 
Laertius  ii.  97—103,  116;  Plutarch,  De  Aitimi 
Tranquill.  0pp.  vol.  vii.  p.  829,  De  ExsUio^  0pp. 
voL  viiL  p.  391,  ed,  ReiHke  ;  Val.  Max.  Le.\  Phih» 
Jud.  Quod  omnis  probua  UU  r,  c.  18,  vol.  ii.  p.  465» 
ed.  Mangey,  p.  884,  ed.  Pleitfer.  s.  Paris,  vol.  v.  p. 
295,  ed.  Kichter,  Leipsic,  1828 ;  Suidas,  s.  v» 
*H^),  from  whioh  he  appeara  to  hata  hen  a  taaa 
of  keen  and  ready  wit,  niMWHtWinad  eithit  hj  faar 
or  a  sense  of  deo^tcy. 

It  has  heM  abeadj  natleed  Aat  Thaedeietiaa 
the  founder  of  that  branch  of  the  Cyrenaic  seat 
which  was  called  after  him  "Theodoa-i"  (e«o- 
hwpkioi ),  *♦  Theodoreans."  The  general  character- 
istics of  the  Cyrenaic  philosophy  are  dt'^(^ibed 
elsewhere  [ ARl.sTtPPis].  The  opinions  of  'l  iieo- 
dore,  as  we  gather  them  from  the  perplexed  state- 
ment ef  Dk^oea  Lafrtius  (iL  98,  felL)  parloelc  ef 
the  lax  character  of  the  Cyrenaic  school.  Tic 
taught  that  tbe  great  end  of  human  lifie  is  to  obtaia 
joy  and  a?eid  gne^  dhe  ene  the  frnil  ef  pnideneat 
the  other  of  folly  ;  that  prudence  and  justice  are 
good,  their  opposites  evil ;  that  pleasure  and  pain 
are  indifferent.  He  made  Ught  of  friendship  and 
patriotMB,  and  aflitmed  that  the  worid  was  his 
country.  He  taught  that  there  was  nothing  really 
disgraceful  in  theft,  adultery,  or  sacril<;^e  ;  but  that 
th^  were  branded  only  Vf  pnbUe 
had  been  f  >nncd  in  order  to  restrain  fools.  But 
the  great  charge  against  him  was  atheism.  **  Ue 
did  auray  with  aU  epiniona  mpeetii^  the  GkNii,** 
says  Jjaertius  (ib.),  but  some  critics  doubt  whether 
be  was  absolutely  an  atheist,  or  simply  denied  the 
existence  of  the  deities  of  popular  belief.  The 
charge  of  athei.sm  is  sustained  by  the  popular  de- 
signation of  Theodorus  "  Atheus,"  by  the  au- 
thority of  Cicero  {de  I^lat.  Jjmr.  i.  1 ),  Lacrtius 
(Ac),. Plutarch  (De  PUiaU.  Philo$,  I  7),  Sextos 
F.mpiricos  {Pyrrhon.  l/ypottfp.  lib.  iii.  p.  J 82,  ed. 
Fabric  1710,  a  172,  ed.  Bekker,  1842),  and  some 
of  the  Gbristoa  PiMhen ;  while  eeme  ether  an- 
thorities  (e.  g.  Clem.  AJex.  Protrcpt.  ad  Geniet,  p. 
7,  ed.  Sylbui;^.  pp.  20,  21,  ed.  PotL  vol  i,  a  20, 
ed.  Klotz.  Leipsic,  1831)  speak  of  him  as  only  re> 
jecting  the  popular  theology.  The  qnettioa  ia  dia- 
cussed  and  the  authorities  cited  by  Reimmann 
HisU  Atheunuy  sect.  ij.  c.  xxir.  §  3),  and  Brucker 
aUL  CMb  FM».  pn  ii,  fik  iL  0.  iii.  f  ll> 
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Theodore  wrote  a  book  IIcpl  B«civ^  De  Dm^  which 
La&tiss  vlio  bad  aeen  it.  says  (ii.  97)  «M  not  to 
he  contemned  ;  and  he  adds  that  it  waa  eaid  to 
have  beeo  the  source  of  many  of  the  statements  or 
ai^ftumentt  of  EpieamiL  Aeeoidiiig  to  SnidM 
9*6ivpos)  he  wrote  many  works  both  on  the  doc- 
trines of  hi*  sect  and  on  other  subjects.  (Fabric 
BftiL  <K««S.  toLiii.  pp.  189«  615,  vol  x.  pp.  373, 
185.) 

33.  Daphnopates.  [Daphnopatks.] 

34.  Drcapolita  {b  AMCwroAfnit),  called  also 
Fatrk  RiR  and  QtrAWIOB,  lived  under  Constantino 
VII.  Porphyrogenitus,  Bereml  of  wlinsc  Xurellae 
were  drawn  up  by  our  Theodore.  (Codinus,  De 
OrigMm  CPttUtoMk^  p.  78,  ed.  Paris,  p.  155,  ed. 
Ronn.  cum  notis  Lambocii  ;  Lambeo.  D»  BiUiotk. 
Cauaraea,  voL  vL  pan  i.  coL  37.) 

S5.  Of  Bdbma,  wm  lint  •  mmk  of  tint  dtjr, 
and  then  archdeacon  (Cave  wys  archbishop)  of  thf 
Church  there.  Possin  and  Cave  place  him  in  the 
twelfth  century ;  and  CuTe  obemee  that  tbe  eaptaire 
of  Ede6i>n  by  the  Saracens  prevents  our  placing  bim 
later.  Kx  Cupi^ilnis  Thct^lori  Kilcxfcni  L.  were 
Ipvcn  in  a  Latin  version  siibjttined  to  Pontanus's 
edhioB  of  the  works  of  Symeon  of  St.  Mamas 
[SvMEON,  No.  16],  Ingoldstadt,  1603,  and  were 
reprinted  in  the  Bibliotkeoa  Fatrum^  vol.  xii.  pars  i. 
p.861.lbLCologM.  16l8tiiilboMlloAH»t#^ 

/rum,  Suffkmcntum  of  Morel,  vol.  i.  Paris  1639  ; 
and  in  the  BUdiotktea  Pairum^  vol.  xxiL  p.  752, 
foL  Lyon«  1677.  But  tbe]r  wen  giton  non 
lUly,  CapUula  ClI^  and  in  the  Greek  original  at 
well  as  in  a  Latin  version,  in  the  Thesaurun  Atcfi- 
ticw  of  Possiu,  p.  345,  4to.  Paris,  1684.  (Fabric. 
BiU.  Graec.  vol.  x.  p.  387  ;  Cn%  HM.  LUL  ftd 
•nn.  1101,  vol.  iL  p.  18.5.) 

36.  Epiohammaticus  Pokta  {roiririis  iwi- 
•jfCM^ukw),  mantfoMd  by  DingoMo  LiMiiu  (ii 
104),  but  without  any  iioticp  nf  time  or  country. 
Suida*  and  Eudocia  (s.  v.)  mention  a  Theodore,  a 
poet,  antfaor  of  tarioM  pieees,  especially  one  ad- 
dressed EU  KAfovdErpor,  Ad  OUopatram.  Polhix 
also  ( Ononuisiicon,  iv.  7, 2)  mentions  a  Theodore 
of  Colophon,  a  poet  ;  but  whether  these  writers 
nbr  to  the  same  individnd  b  not  certain.  Two 
very  short  Ej'hrammata  are  a«iijned  to  **  Theo- 
doruf  Proconsul,'*  &«oSwpov  ayQuwdrov  ^AnthoL 
€hvm,  Phmmim^  ppb  140^  990,  od.  SteplsB.,  pp. 
'20.3,  3-20,  ed.  Weichel. ;  Ana'''rt.u  Brunck,  vol.  iii. 
p.  6,  vol.  iii.  p.  2*27,  ed.  Jacobs),  but  we  have  no 
mwini  of  knowing  whedMr  bo  it  oiw  of  tiino  nmi- 
tioMd  above.  Jacobs  identifies  him  with  a  Thco- 
doms  IlUi^trifs  twice  proconsul,  to  whose  bust  or 
•tatuo  Agathios  wrote  an  Epipramma  Lis  tUSm 
Qtoiiipov  'IWovtrrpiov  nal  SU  &y9inrdrou.  Ad 
Imiiijiuem  Theodori  lUustris  rl  (tis  I'mcnnsui.  An- 
tkolog.  Graec.  vol.  xiii.  p.  618,  ed.  Jacobs),  and 
tfflKNn,  therefore,  JmqIm  (vol.  xiii.  p.  960)  assigns 
to  the  age  nf  Justinian  I.  These  various  Tliondnri 
aieto  he  distinguished  from  Cyrus  Theodorus,Kvpof 
•eAwpos  [No.  64],  wboie  Bpigrmmakh  In  wbieh 
all  the  chapters  of  the  Old  and  New  T«'stmunits  aro 
enumerated,  wen  pqbUihod  at  fiatol,  A.  n.  1636. 
(Jacobs,  L  c.) 

87.  Of  OaBABA  (Stirpes  raBaftit)t  an  emi- 
nent rhetorician  of  the  age  of  Augustus.  His  sur- 
name indicates  his  birth-place,  Oadara,  in  the  coun- 
try east  of  the  Jordan.  (See  also  Stabo,  Geot/r. 
Vih.  xvi.  p.  7.')'',  Casaub.)  lie  is  said  to  have  Ix^n 
originally  a  slave  (Suidaa).  He  apoears  to  have 
•ittlid  al  Bbodw^  vhon  TUwiu^  afteiwudo  m» 


pcror,  during  his  retirement  (from  B.  c.  6  to  n.  J 
to  that  island,  was  one  of  his  heaieiiL  {QaiBEtL 
/mitt.  Orat.  lib.  iii.  c.  i.  §§  17,  18  ;  cmnp.  Srrac 
Suaaoria^  iii.  sub  hn.)  Aooording  to  Siudaa  be 
also  iettlod  ftl  Robm^  wfccvo  bo  waa  tlw  m'  r 
Polcmon  and  Antipater,  the  rhetoriciaxi»  f.*^  :ai. 

0«bS«]pos  TaioftinX     WJiotber  hi«  eKOb- 
nunt  at  Rmm  pneeAM  ttet  at  Rhodba  m  m- 
certain  :  it  is  likely  that  it  did,  and  that  nbtm 
received  instruction  from  him  in  rhetoric  in  \  i 
boyhood,  ai  well  aa  in  maturer  ye.-vn»,  *lur  r  - 
ntreot  at  Rhodoi.   By  thia  8up|  Oi.ition 
reconcile  the  statement  given  above  from  Qii.iD£2:.xi 
with  the  following  remarkable  paaaace  from  Sorto- 
niut  (TOm  «L  57) : — **Hia  (TiMaij%)«nilart 
sluf^sh  temperament  did  not  escape  natigaooB 
in  hia  boyhood ;  Thoodon  of  G«daa,  haa  tBchr 
In  ihetoric,  seean  to  haia  boon  i3km  tint  «W  oa^ 
paciously  perceived  and  aptly  exppaaHd  it  by  s 
comparison,  calling  him  finna  tisM  to  time  w^ 
reproving  him  {Tn\\hv  cS^mn  wv^aijpytiror),  'cky 
tempwed  with  blood.***  Theodoras  wm  one  of  ri^ 
most  eminent  rhetoricians  of  his  time  (conr>.  .^  -«^- 
nal,  Sal.  vii.  177);  and  waa  in  fiact  the  ioiuuirr  d 
a  certain  school  of  rhetorioiana         vwt  ariU 
"  Theodorei     (Quintil.  /.  c  ;  comp.  Strab.  '^-c 
lib.  xiii.  n.  625,  Casaab.),  aa  diatiagiuabad  km 
tbo«*Apo)Mflni,**  or  tAmtn     fl  |i  iiMi  flirai  if 
Perg.imiis  who  had  been  the  tutor  of  AagBitas 
Caorar  at  ApoUonia.    C-A-POlXoooRcrs,  No^  21] 
Hotmi^oraa  tike  ibetonens,  KmaasBd  ^kna 
[HXRMAGORAS,  No.  '2],  nas  a  pi^jl  aff  Thoate^ 
(Quintilian,  L  c.  §  10.)     Theodore  wrote  snay 
works.    (Quintil.  /.  c.  c.  Ui.)    Suidas  (a.  p.)  aad 
Eodocn  (apud  Villoison.  Atttedeta^  Orvstr.  rA.  i  fk 
230)  mention  the  fcJlowing :  —  1 .  n*^  rwr  h 
^voTr  ^i}Tov/MintMr  y,  Libri  tre$  dc  ns  fmm  wan- 
bm  qmurmlm*   9.  lM  l^nf/kt  at,  Db  AMIa 
Liber  unus.         Ufpl  ^tcreus  fv,  fk-  Tlirsi  Li'^r 
tmua.    4.  nc^  SioAt'irrwy  6^Mirr^[ro%  jcoi  «s»- 
8cl{««T  jT,  D»  DtalaHunm  .ffiiiiWiiifin  «<  Demm- 

Mtmlione  Libri  duo,    6.  Tltpl   iroAcTctar  0^  [k 
RejnMica  IJbn  duo.     6.  T\fp\  KhAtji  St-pic;  a, 
De  Code-Sgria  Ltber  ufitts.    7.  Vltpl  ft^opot  i»- 
pdfuvt  if,  A JbaaMaiB  OmUma  Ldjtr  mmm^  He  ftMi 
that  he  WTote  others.    The  list  shows  that  T'jrt>- 
dore  was  a  man  of  varied  attammenta.    ilia  wgdu 
an  an  loat :  a  fkm  flagiMli  an  pwaer»ed  by 
Quintilian,  whose  frequent  refi'rences  to  or  citatioaa 
from  Theodore  (/asftte^  lib.  ii.  c  xv.  1 1$,  iib.  iii. 
avLlfS,  86,  5l,e.xL  HS.  36,  O^fv.cLS 
23,  lib.  V.  c  xiiL  §  59)  show  the  repatatiea  k« 
had  attained.    He  is  also  cited  by  T^m£nn  •«  ( r\- 
Sablim.  c.  2\  Theon  {FrogjfmmasmuL  c  xu.;, 
perhaps  by  DoBetEnu,  nMled  Phalanaa  {ik 
terprrtaiionr,  c.  ccxxxvii.).     Antoniua,  a  son  of 
Theodore  ot  Uadara,  became  a  senator  in  tbe  tuss 
of  Adrian  (SMm^Le.).   (Langbaino,  «i 
c.  ii.  p.  24,  ed.  Oxford,  1638;  Menasr.  n  f  IHy. 
LaerL  ii.  104  ;  Fabric  BUd,  Grata,  voL  vi^  ijS^ 
vol.  X.  p.  387.) 

3.'!.    Oaz.v.  [Gaza.] 

39.  Ohjlmmaticus.  Athenacus  repeat^^^'r  r^fi 
either  two  worka  of  this  Theodore,  or  the  samo  « & 
under  two  somewhat  different  titles,  *Arrun2  yhia^ 

(Tai,  Attieac  (ilossae^  and  'ATTiiral  ^ku,  Attim 
\  'iK-es.    ( A  then.  xL  p.  496,  c,  xiv.  p.  644»,  c,  xv.  |k 

(;77.  b.,  p.  678,  d^  p.  691,0.)  Ofthaagoaalaawfey 

of  Theodore  nothing  is  known,  except  that.  a«  is, 
in  one  of  tbe  above  {daoea  (sv.  p.  677).  cited  oa 
thaaadMii^  of  tafldht  tttmtmaMt  liisaqf^ 
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».  4"},  who  is  thought  to  have  lived  in  the  first 
atury  after  Chri«t,  be  must  be  placed  in  or  before 

40.  OuArxrs.  [G»APTf.'a] 

41.  A£t«CWWd*  OUOOElOt  TOAVUATVMaVK 
>RBOOmiVS  THAOirATVMWL] 

42.  Of  Hbraclxia.  Theodore,  one  of  the 
.-lilers  of  the  Arian  party  under  Conataotine  the 

reat  and  Cunstantius,  waa  a  native  of  Hemcleia 
tncieiitly  Perinthus),  on  the  Propontis,  and  bishop 
f  tVto  Church  there.  He  advocated  the  Arian 
octrine  while  jet  a  presbyter,  and  was  raised  to 

\xhanaa.  Ad  Efuxopot  Aepypti  et  Lihyu^  c  7, 
>pik.  ToL  i.  p.  277*  «d.  Montfaiiifon.)  U«  is  man* 
imd  by  Tbeoderal(J7.JBLS8XMaiMoriluMt 

.v\m>  persuaded  Conttantine  to  summon  the  Council 
>f  (^leiiareia  in  Palestine,  which  was,  however, 
:uunternuuaded.    [Athana8IU&]    He  was  pro- 
ba\Ay  afterwards  pnawt  at  the  Council  of  Tyre, 
A.  i».  n^fl  ;  for  he  was  one  of  the  delegates  sent  by 
that  Council  into  Kgypt«  to  investigate  the  charges 
u^saiml  AtkawMlMk  (TMonI.  B.  E.  i.  SO ; 
Athanaa.  Ap<Jog.  contra  Arianos^  c,  13,  p.  1:55.) 
lie  WM  one  of  those  who  combined  to  raise  Mace- 
dooiw  to  tlw  iM of  Couimbople.  (Socnl  H*B. 
iL  12.)    In  A.  D.  342  he  was  ont-  of  the  d.  I»'f?ate8 
sent  to  convey  to  the  emperor  Coostans  the  Con- 
fvsMoa  of  Antioch.    (Athanaa.  De  Symod.  ft  25  ; 
SocnU.  a*  £L  iL  Ift.)    Ue  was  one  of  the  Kastt-m 
bishops  who,  in  a.  n.  347,  withdrew  from  the 
Council  of  Sardica,  and  funned  the  rival  Council  of 
Phtlippopolia  ;  and  was  amaof  Ihous  on  whom  the 
C'luncil  of  Sardica  passed  sentence  of  condemnation 
and  depoaitioii.   (SocraL  ii.  20  ;  Socomen. 

U»S,m,  11,  A«i  {  TMmm.  £r.      iL  7,  8  t 

Athanaa.  Apolog.  contra  Arianoa,  c.  3f>,  Uistoria 
Arkmor.  c.  17  ;  Hilar.  Pictav.  luaOprrr  ffiyiorim 
Fragmmt.  iii.  29.)    He  nevecthaless  n{jp<ur8  to 
havtt  rmaifind  his  bishopric,  the  Council  not  being 
able  to  carry  into  cflV-ct  th^'  sontonce  which  they 
had  pronounced,    lie  a&iust«?d  at  the  Council  of 
Sinmamaad  the  deposition  of  IMiotinus,  a.  o.  351. 
(Hilar.  Pictav.  AiJ.  vi.     col.  1337,ed.  Benedictin.) 
He  appears  to  have  died  about  a.  d.  355  (Fabric. 
Tillamook,  «U  inftm)  or  868  {On%  «bi  infri). 
Aftt'i  the  dt'veliipnipnt  of  the  difTrroiit  sections  of 
the  Arian  party  Theodora  acted  with  the  Eiisebians 
m  Scnu-Aiiaaa,   In  an  ndeiil  Ufe  of  St.  Ptew 
fhwrilM  of  JLnmpsacus  (apud  Ada  Scutdorwm  i<0- 
hruiir.  a.  d.  ini,  vol.  ii.  pp.  41,  42),  there  is  a  Latin 
\  croiun  of  a  carious  account  of  the  sickness,  recovery, 
and  sahnqooBl  teth  of  Theodore  (who,  by  an 
obvicms  error  of  the  translator,  i«  calU'd  Hypatiiis) ; 
io  which  account  he  is  charged  with  avaric«  and 
oxioctioo ;  jrot,  aingdor  to  mtf^  *o  hfait  of  hb 

Wrpsy  i«  given. 

Theodore  of  Heradeia  was  a  man  of  eminent 
kaming.  Ho  wxota,  aeeording  to  Thoodom  (/T.  K 
ii.  3),  an  exposition  of  the  Gospels,  TSv  dc^orr 

jpttontm,  and  other  writings  which  Theodoret  does 
Ml  mdtf.  Jmmm  (UH  JUmstr.  c.  90)  more 
eiartly  a«MTi^e«»  to  him  Commentarii  in  Alatthieum 
s<  M  Jwuutem  et  ia  ApoUoium  (i.  e.  on  the  Acts 
•BdApoililieBpiiiMofMPsatenws.  Cocderins 
pnhliibed,  with  his  /.V/j^w/iV*  (b.  potius  Catena) 
i'atnm  Grmmonm  m  tmUmot^  an  exposition  which 
1m  hod  tad  ttoiibod  fai  OM  1I&  to  Theodora  of 
lleracleis  (6«o8Mpov  iwitrtt&rou  'HpcurA<(as  epot/rTjt 
ifltitnk  Wt  fob  YoAftf^  TMort  M^tteofi  ii^- 
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radeotae  EjrposUio  in  J'salmo*),  and  consequently 
published  it  as  hia.  Lambecius,  Cave,  and  Fabri- 
dao,  joined  Cerderioa  la  aoerfUag  it  to  Theodore  ; 
but  the  identity  of  many  parts  of  this  commentary 
with  that  of  Basil  of  Caesareia  led  Oarnier  to 
dodit  whotiwrit  wio  euiiomly  ascribed  to  Theodore ; 
and,  on  further  examination,  it  was  found  to  be  a 
rompiUtion  from  various  fathers,  from  (>rit;iMi  and 
Didymns  downward.  (Lambec.  Cummenhir.  (U  UUt- 
Uotk.  Caaaraea^  voU  ilL  OoL  56,  &c,  ed.  Kollar, 
e'»p«'cially  Hollar's  note  on  col.  59  ;  Fabric,  Bib- 
lu4k,  Uruec  voL  viii.  p.  652,  voU  ix.  pp.  2U,  3i9, 
alibi  I  Omb,  JKil  jUML  ad  oan.  SS4,  iraLL  p.  202  ; 
Till  rnnnt,  Mimoire*^  vol.  vi.  pa&sim  ;  Oudin, 
Commenturim  4t  Seriptoribm  Eodn.  toL  i.  coL 
BW.)  rJ.CM.] 

43.  Of  Hbrmopolis,  a  Greek  jurist.  See  below; 

44.  HvM.NooRAi'iiUH.    [Stiiuta  ] 

45.  HrRTACXNtJR,  a  native  probubiy  not  of 
Hyrtacus  or  Artacina  in  Crete,  but  of  Artace, 
near  Cyticus,  on  tlit»  Pmpontis.  He  lived  in  the 
time  of  the  cuiperur  Aiidronicus  the  cider,  and 
occupied  at  Constantinoplo  the  ollloo  of  onperin- 
tendent  of  the  pnhlic  teachers  of  rhetoric  and  lolli-s 
lettres.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  tiie  worka 
of  the  ondeat  poets,  at  b  oboidaiill  j  toel^M  bf 
his  extant  m  ritiiic>,  which  are  fnfl  of  quotations 
from  them,  though  these  are  not  always  of  the 
noat  appropriate  kind.  The  diction  of  his  address 
to  the  Virgin  is  a  dooo  imitation  of  the  byn  of 
Callimachus  to  Diana ;  and  in  his  panegyric  on 
Saint  Anna  he  has  introduced  the  fable  of  Niobe. 
There  aro  olill  iXtoBt  bj  bim  lunetj-tbno  kttm 
to  different  persons  ;  a  conpratulntor}-  nddrrsa  to 
the  emperor  Andronicus  the  elder,  on  his  return  to 
Conitontinople ;  thno  fimool  onmono,  ooo  oa  Ibo 
emperor  Michael  Palaeologxis  the  younger,  who 
died  A.  n.  1320,  another  on  the  empress  Irene, 
the  ioeoiid  wife  of  Andronicus  the  elder,  and  the 
third  on  Nicephoms  Chitmnus,  the  historical  value 
of  which  i*  prratly  impaired  by  their  rhetorical 
style.  Till  y  contain  a  plentiful  sprinkling  of  bib- 
lical and  Homeric  passages.  His  panegyric  on  tiM 
Virgin  Ma?}',  his  oratorical  dfscriptinn  of  the  gnrdcn 
of  Saint  Anna  near  Is'azareth,  and  a  panegyric  on 
Aimni  TboBflMtoignt,  «•  otfll  fa  M&  Hio 
letters  were  ptihlished  by  I^aporte  du  Theil,  in  the 
Notka  et  EjctruUt  det  AttamicrUt  de  la  BiU.  du 
Roi^  ToL  p.  709,  Ac.,  v«4.  ll  p.  1.  The  four  ora- 
tions are  printed  in  lloissonade*s  Anecdota  <;i,t>i  ,>^ 
vol.i.  p.  248—292.  (Fabric.  DiU.  Gnicc.  vol.  x. 
p.  397  ;  SchuU,  OetdadUe  der  Griech.  Lit.  vol.  iii. 
p.  151.) 

4G.  Jatobita.  More  than  one  dignitary  of 
the  Jacobite  sect  or  church  bore  this  name.  Ono 
waa  created  bishop  of  Irto  in  a.  D.  551.  Another, 

patriarch  of  the  J.icnTiitc^s,  died  a.  d.  nfl.'.  (Asse- 
mann.  JitU,  OriaU.i ol,i.u.  167 i  ¥»itsk,JiiU,Gmic, 
▼oLz.^8ML) 

1 7.  Rishop  of  IcoKiUM,  a  letter  by  whom,  on 
the  martyrdom  of  St.  Cericus  and  his  mother  Ju- 
litta,  was  published  by  Coinbetisius.  {iA'ct.  Tri- 
mmfA,  Marttfr.  Oirigti,  Paris,  1G60;  Fabric.  ItAL 
Grarc.  vol.  xfp.  3!<n;  Cave,i£lC^T0L  L  p.  534.) 

4i{.  Lkctor.  INo.  a.] 

49.  Mallius  or  MAWLiua,  a  contemporaFjr  of 
St.  Angustin,  who  dedicated  to  him  his  work  l.io 
Vita  beata.  He  was  consul  in  a.  A.  899.  A  Latin 
worit  hf  lam  {DtRmmNtkm^  is  sUH  oiAaal, 
though  not  published.  A  Itfi  ofThoodonii^ written 
b/  Albertos  Eubeniu^  «m  poUilhid  bj  Qiaofiu 
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(Ultmjeet.  1694.)  Tbeodonu  Manlius  has  been 
wiiMtiBMa  cmSamM  vkh  the  peek  llimiliiML 

50.  Mathbmaticus.  [No.  31.] 

61.  ldacH<ANicU8,  a  person  of  whom  nothing 
mora  it  known  duni  tiiot  Prodae  oddMoaad  to  Mat 
hb  tNotise  De  Providtntia  ri  Fato.  There  was  a 
younger  mechanician  of  this  name  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  Justinian,  and  to  whom  Leontiua  de- 
diialBdhktMotise  on  tho  iphfln.  (WMa^BUd. 
Graee,  vol.  x.  p.  400.) 

62.  MxLiTBNiOTA,  a  native  apparently  of  Mt>li- 
teno  in  Armenia,  filled  the  ofiicet  of  Sacellarius 
Magnus  and  Chief  Teacher  {iiSdffitaXos  rmv  StScur- 
ttdktMt)  in  the  great  church  at  Constantinople  to- 
waidf  the  dooo  of  tweMi  ontnry.  Ho  was 
the  author  of  a  wodc  on  astronomy,  the  introduc- 
tion and  first  chapter  of  which  were  published 
by  Ismael  Bnlloaldus,  upended  to  hie  edition  of 
PtolemaeuB,  De  jmiicaitdi  Famdtate  et  AninU  Prim- 
eipatu,  Paris,  1(;63,  and  reprinted  faj  lobBdas 
(.BM.  Graee.  voLz.  p.  401,  &c). 

B%  MBTocmrA.  (MnrocHiTA.] 

51.  Of  Mir.KTcs.  n  Stoic  philosophoraiHItiflned 
bjy  Diogenes  Lacrtius  (iL  104). 

65.  MONOTRSLITA.    [BrVAimOl,  PRAnANI- 

66.  MopsuBSTBNUH.  bishop  of  Mopsnestia,  was 
horn  at  Antioch,  of  distinguished  and  wealthy  pa- 
rents. Tc^ther  with  Joannes  Chrysostomus  he 
studied  rhetoric  under  Lihaniua,  and  afterward? 
philosophy  under  i\udnig:ithu8.  At  an  early  age 
he  embraced  the  maoastic  life,  after  the  omnple  of 
his  fritnd  Chrysostom,  by  whom  he  was  strength- 
ened in  his  paipote  of  adhering  to  the  monastic 
dStcipline,  WMn  BO  Wit  on  the  point  ofnarrying  a 
lody  named  Hermione.  Two  of  the  letters  of 
Chrysostom,  addressed  to  Tbeodorus  on  thia  sub- 
ject, are  still  extant  Theodorua  itndied  ncred 
literature  with  great  diligence  under  Flavianus  of 
Antioch,  Diodonjs  of  Tarsu*,  and  Craterius.  From 
Antioch  he  removed  to  Tarsus,  and  about  the 
year  394  succeeded  01jn|line,MlMlMp  of  Mop- 
snestia, in  Cilicia.  He  was  present  at  the  council 
held  in  A.  o.  394  at  Constantinople,  and  subse- 
qnentlyotiofenlothen.  HodiedaiA.i>.499,after 
having  fillt  d  the  office  of  bishop  fiff  tidMj-six  years, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Mek  tiiu.  For  fifty  years 
he  had  occupied  a  conspicuous  position  as  a  preacher 
and  writer  in  the  Eastern  Church,  and  had  distin- 
jrnished  himself  as  the  opponent  of  the  Arians, 
Apollinarisla,  and  other  heretics.  His  own  theo- 
legiflil  position  is  a  subject  which  has  given  rise  to 
a  great  deal  of  discussion,  into  the  details  of  which 
we  cannot  here  enter.  Even  daring  his  lifetime 
lio  WW  Moned  of  hfrnAntf  dke  iMteey  of  Pebgins, 

and  is  said  to  have  found  it  necessary  to  e?tahlish 
his  reputation  for  orthodoxy,  by  a  TetractaUon  of 
kit  mspidofn  expreesieai.  Ho,  ol  aU  ovnta,  re- 
mained unmolested  in  the  communion  of  the  Church. 
After  his  death,  however,  the  Neatorians  appealed 
to  his  writings  in  confirmation  of  their  opinions, 
nnd  at  the  fifth  oecumenied  oouncil  (a.  d.  553) 
Theodorus  and  his  writings  were  condemned.  He 
found,  howevei^  many  warm  defenders,  especially 
FiMaDdnib  [PAeimnifiL]  Aibob|  tkoio  wao  mert 
hittO^T  tMail(^  him  and  his  writings  wem  IiOOn- 
tiaOiQriSI  of  Alexandria,  Rabulaa  of  riliii,  tnd 
othMK  Vk  woiko  won  hdd  k  great  repute 
among  Ae  Syrian  Chnrehoi,  and  many  of  them 
were  translated  into  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Persian. 
His  memory  was  revered  among  tlie  Nestoriaus. 
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Several  distinguished  ecdesiaaiica 
a*  his  disciples,  m  Nootofta^  Jo 

Andreas  of  Samosata,  Marls  the  Persian,  T:: 
doretttt  bishop  of  Cyrus,  Hofinoa  the  Sj 
BmnBOo  Ao  Podiau.  Bn 
was  bishop  of  Apomea. 

Tbeodonu  took  an  active  intereat  in  tb«  Anru- 
tinian  oontroveray,  and  wrote  a  work  on  the 
trine  of  original  sin,  directed  ecpeciallj  ^guMC 
Ji  rome.   (Photius,  Cod.  177.)    Thouijh  'frnin  Y. 
antagonism  to  the  theolonr  of  Anffoatine  he 
rally  approximated  eweWt  to  UMt  m€ 
his  opinions  differed  from  those  of  the  Intt.  : 
several  most  important  respecta,  espaoM^y  w» 
respeel  to  tto  uecoMliy  and  oftelo  «f  Ckattk 
work.    Tills  he  regarded  as  intended  not  so  Eml 
to  restore  a  ruined  nature  as  to  enable  n  rr-iW 
and  imperfect  natoie  to  lealhe  the  true  eod  i:* 
existence :  its  new  creation  conaistinK  in  its  brief 
raised  into  a  higher  sphere,  and  rendered  capa!^ 
of  a  development  overstepping  the  iiaaita  of 
nature, — a  dirine  life  exalted  aborve 
and  change,  through  union  with  Oorl.     In  tij 
pttipoae  be  held  that  all  iatdl^geBt  beis«s  war 
ineraded,  and  thonAfo  of  ooona  doMiod  vm  oiv^ 
nity  nf  future  punislimrnt,  and,  if  he  carried  Vm 
principle*  oat  consistently,  bis  acbeme  inQ<ct  h\-c* 
admitted  of  the  restoration  of  the  £Uiea  an^x. 
His  view  of  Christ's  nature  boia  as  aamklgy  t»  ka 
conceptions  of  the  destiny  of  man.    He  acrept/j 
the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  of  the  IHwmt  Ward, 
but  looked  i^on  the  aonl  dooabpaMai  of  tbe 
human  nature  of  Christ  as  progressive  ;  that  dere 
lopment  being  more  certain  and  rutd  than  in  asn 
generally,  fteai  llio  indwalKag  DiTmo  Wnnd  aidfav 
his  human  will,  though  not  superseding  iL  Boi 
the  exaltation  of  Chiist^s  hnmanity  to  divine  f>tN 
feellon  and  imnnitabiU^«  while  connneociDg  iroM 
his  birth,  was  not  oompuite  till  his  iwonnoiMak 

Theodonis  was  a  somewhat  valnminnn«  ^Titw. 
1.  One  of  his  earliest  works  was  that  n<^ 
6poeiHi(nm  rov  ftoycytvoit^  againat  the  Alii 
Eunomians  and  Apollinarists  (Marius  M.  rrr  r.  -l 
p.  269).    2.  Facundua  (iiL  2)  qaotes  iram  the 
thbtoonA  hook  of  a  week  wkiek  ha  onifllM 

tinit.    r?.  Photius  (Cod.  4.  177)  mentions  a  wirk 
'Tw«p  BoJiAc/ov  aard  EAtttfdav^  in  twenty-tiTe  cr 
twon^f^ht  booka(nnloaa,  oa  tome  suppoeej^faotiss 
speaks  of  two  diatinet  works).  4.  De  adttmmte  d 
admmto^  fragments  of  which  ore  extant  (CoIWt. 
iv.  Synodi  v.).    The  preface  is  given  by  Facand» 
(x.  1).    5.  UtpLrris  iv  Utfxriii  furyurift  (Phst 
OmI.  HI),  in  tliree  books.  fJ.  A  work  in  fire  book^ 
llpbs  TO  us  A^yoKros  ^ixm  naX  ob  fftipaa 
rvbt  Mfdumi^  faiaMdi  ho  iipiMj  a 
Jerome,  and  indirectly  at  least,  Augustine  (Photius 
GmI.  Ill,   From  a  miannderstanding  of  the  ex- 
pression In  Pkotita,  flohnMlai  voa  led  iate  tfe 
error  of  toppoaing  that  Theodorus  prepared  aaoihr 
Greek  version  of  the  Scriptures).    7.  Tbeojore* 
was  especially  celebrated  as  a  commentator  on  Vut 
Scriptoreo.   In  thio  do|iMlMH  ko  ooi  to  two 
begtin  to  exert  his  powers  at  a  very  eariy  a^ 
(Leontius,  hUt.  3.  eont.  Nat,  el  EmL  p.  ^^^J^ 
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hb  os|MMMoao  ho 

sense  nf  prissnc^os,  avnidinp  the 

tatioos  of  Origenes  and  his  fbUc 
to  havo  wvltMu  npea  olnMot  all  tho  \ 

Bible,  though  he  rejected  the  cananW  antbority 
of  several  (the  Book  of  Job,  the  Cnnticles,  tiie 
Epistle  of  Jamea  the  Sccrad  and  Tuud  ^ptiilss 
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•f  John,  and  the  Epistle  of  Jade).    Fragments  of 
hese  commentariet  are  preferred  in  the  Ada  of 
he  tifth  Council  and  elsewhere.  His  coimnentarie* 
n  the  Twelve  Minor  Propliets  are  said  to  be  still 
KtanL    Those  on  Jonah,  Utrndiah,  Nahum,  and 
be  pnlb/em  to  tiu>te  on  Amos,  Zachariah,  Haggni 
nd  Hosea,  were  published  by  Anjjelo  Mai  {Scripi. 
wtoTMN  Noea  CoUteL  vol.  i.  sect.  ii.  p.  41 — 104). 
rhe  tugamiU  ef  dw  wmiaeuUty  on  Lrice.  pre- 
vrved  in  the  Cairnuc^  wf re  published  bv  MUnter 
1788).  Photius  {Cod.  381)  mentioiie  Theodonu*s 
pfiiiy*la  T^s  Krinms,  fragmente  of  vUdi  are 
atant.    8.  A  work  ou  the  Nicenc  creed  ie  quot4>d 
n  the  Act'i  of  the  fifth  cmincil  (  ('<Jl'it.  iv.  p.  HI ). 
).  A  treatise  addressed  to  caudidutes  for  baptism 
Had.).    10.  A  oonfeesion  of  faith  is  extant  {Act. 
17.  CondL  Epheg.  torn.  i.  p.  1515,  ed.  Hard.)  which 
s  by  SMne  ascribed  to  Theodoms,  by  others  to 
NeelomiiL    ll*  A  voile  ogunel  Ao  oHiUpMlcoI 
ateipreuition  of  Scripture  is  mentioned  by  Ebed 
leeo  and  Factmdus  (iii.  6).    12.  Tbeodonis  also 
'XtajM  a  Htmgy,  wMdl  wta  dbpted  by  the 
Nestorians.    1 3.  A  few  other  treatises  are  men- 
tioned by  Ebed  Jesu.    ( Fabric.  DUJ.  (Iran.  vol.  x. 
p.  346,  hue ;  Neander,  AUyememe  Gesc/ackU  dtr 
OrMMsM  JM^  MNf  JHMK  ToL  &  Abt  il. 
ind  iiL) 

hi.  Nbocaxsahisnsis.  [GftBuoaius  Thauma- 
nmooa.] 

r»I?.  Son  nf  THBononi'S  bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
was  pope  from  Nov.  3,  a.  Ow  642,  to  April  20, 
Tfcoio  Ii  otflt  ortart  a  letter  aadwieed 
by  him  to  Paulus,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  in 
the  matter  of  one  Pyrrfaus,  a  Monothelite ;  and 
Kkewise  a  letter  addrnsed  to  the  bishops  who  con- 
N  crated  Paulas.  (FttlkiANL  A«Mi«oLs.fw437, 
Tol,  xiL  p.  707). 

59.  Patriahcha.    [No.  26.] 

60.  Of  PntiNTHim.   (No.  42.] 

61.  Rishop  of  Pktra  in  Galilee,  flourished  in 
Ae  sixth  century,  and  was  the  author  of  a  life  of 
^be  artbbiHHidiHa  Tbeodoatm,  wliote  diedplo  bo 
^a^.  His  O&HHiienH  also  is  quoted  by  Nic.  Com- 
nenus.  (Fabric  BU,  Graee.  vol.  x.  pp.  337,  428.) 

62.  PHAHArfiT£a,  bishop  of  Phsiran,  belonged 
te  the  Monothelite  party.  HtlVM  sue  of  those 
condcraned  by  the  sixth  oecumenical  council,  held 
at  ConstantinoplOi  We  find  ascribed  to  him  a 
Inatiae  v«j^  tUmrn  otI  A^mm ,  6wo<rrdat«is  rc  mil 
fpr>fTwirov^  a  \Syos  irphs  l,ipytot\  rind  another 
«s  Tos  ipiapf^ias  rmif  warpuair  xFV^^^t  *ome 
filgnnii  oTvbieh  nn^  (VMb,  BM.  €fnm. 
♦ol.  x.  p.  1-28.) 

63.  pRODROMUfi.  There  were  two  of  this  name. 
1*  A  writer  on  canonical  law,  whose  i^iryrfvit  of 
the  caiMM  of  tka  eooncils  is  repeatedly  quoted  by 
Nic  Comnenns  and  others.  Nothing  is  known  of 
bis  personal  history,  but  that  he  seems  to  have 
lived  a  long  time  before  Balsamo.  (Fabric.  BiU. 
(irate,  vol.  x.  p.  428,  vol.  xii.  p.  206.)  There  is  some 
confusion  in  Uie  DoUoes  contained  in  Fabridos.  In 
vnl.  X.  p.  4S»,  and toL bo  opeako  of 

ihi^  Prodromus  .'is  ihv  ruv  Up^v  KavSfuy  irp&rov 
'•fifriffTi^,  and  as  the  author  of  an  exposition  of 
tho  Oineme  or  bynnt  a})propriated  to  the  dominical 
^ttvals;  while  in  voL  viii.  p.  1 42,  note  h,  that 
^Qvbis  assignod  to  tbo  SaUovi^g  Thaodonia 
Piodramtis. 

64.  PaooROMUs  (2),  or,  as  he  is  sometimes 
«»11«1  In  the  MSS  .  Th  fodnrus  Ptochoprodromus,  n 

who  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth 


century.  On  entering  upon  the  monastic  life  he 
reoeiTed  the  name  of  Hilarion.  He  was  held  in 
great  repute  by  his  contemporaries  as  a  scholar  and 
philosopher,  and  received  the  nupelintion  of  Kvp6t 
(equivalent  to  Kvpuis  in  the  Greek  of  the  Middle 
Ages).   Ho  wmlo  opoB  a  vaiiolf  of  aBbjeeta, — 

philosophy,  praimai^  theolop}',  history,  and  astro- 
nomy, and  in  partkidar  was  a  somewhat  prolific 
poet*  Savond  of  Ua  empodtbiBi  bava  ooom  down 

to  ua,  and  some  have  been  published.  The  following 
are  oxlmt:  1.  A  metrical  romance  in  nine  bookn, 
on  tbo  lofoo  of  Rhodanthe  and  Dosicles.  It  is 
written  in  iambic  metre,  and  exhibits  no  gnat 
ability.  The  r«»der  would  look  in  vain  for  nny 
thing  like  a  natural  progress  in  the  action,  or  tmiiy 
in  the  characters.  Not  only  are  we  intradoead  at 
once  in  mcdias  rw,  but  instead  of  narrating  on 
suitable  opportunities  what  had  preceded,  Do^ee 
ii  made  to  tdl  what  bad  gooo  befera,  beghnbig  at 
the  end,  and  interwcnviiiLr  the  preceding  parts  of 
the  narrative  into  his  story.  There  is  <mly  one 
odMon  of  lUi  poem,  by  Oink  Ganfadn.  (Paris, 
1 625.)  Poor  as  the  poem  is,  however,  it  found  an 
imitator.  There  is  extant  an  iambic  poem,  also  in 
nine  books,  on  the  loves  of  Drosilla  and  CbaridM, 
by  Nieetas  Eugeni.inus,  which  baa  boon  erroneoorijr 
ascrilx^d  to  Theodorus  Prodromus.  2.  A  poem 
entitled  6'u/eoiii«08«aci*a,  in  iambic  x  *rse,  on  tho 
battle  of  tho  Bdeo  and  ort,*  in  inulalion  of  tbo 
Homeric  Batrachomynnmchia.  Vicnn,-  declares 
itself  on  the  side  of  the  mice,  the  cat  being  killed 
by  tboMofabtaBk  Tbb  pioea  Ii  oiken  appended 
to  the  editiona  of  Aoaop  and  Babrius.  It  has  also 
been  edited  by  K.  D.  Hgen,  in  connection  with 
the  Homeric  hymns.  (Halle,  1796.)  3.  'H  ^t^/iot 
^iA/o,  a  poem  in  iambic  senariL  Friendship  lalatea 
how  Human  Life,  to  whom  she  had  been  married, 
had  repudiated  her  by  the  advioe  of  his  slave  FoUy, 
and  gtvoB  bis  band  to  Bnaitf .  Allera  loaf  eoa« 
versation,  depicting  the  operation  nf  Frioiidsliip  in 
the  world,  the  upshot  is  that  Friouiahip  marries 
tbo  iliinaw  to  mni  ber  nanalifo  la  addreased. 
Tbia  dialogue,  with  the  translation  of  Conrad 
Oeanor,  has  frequently  been  appended  to  the 
editions  of  Stobaeiia.  A  separate  edition  wa^  jmh- 
li>.hed  by  J.  F.  Morel.  (Paris,  1549.)  It  is  also 
edited  by  llonter  and  Ounttii<?  in  the  collection  nf 
tile  epigrams  of  Theodorus  (Uasel,  1536),  and 
bf  J,  Bnvl«  with  some  other  small  poems  by  tbo 
same  author.  (I^eiprig,  1598.)  4.  A  porrn  of 
above  1000  lines,  divided  into  two  books,  in 
wbiflb  Tboodonia  oempbiin  to  tfM  onpenrlbuMMl 

C'^mnenus  (who  rciirned  from  114.*^  to  1180)  of 
bis  extreme  poverty,  and  bc^  him  to  withdraw 
him  from  the  misery  which  he  had  to  endure  in 
his  convent,  while  those  placed  over  him  indulged 
in  debaucheries.  About  forty  lines  at  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  each  book  are  written  in  old 
Greek,  the  remainder  In  a  dialect  resembling  tho 
modem  Greek.  The  poem  has  been  puMished  Ity 
KoimT,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  AiaJda  (Paris, 
I8S8)L  ft.  *A^H^Mtrreff,  %  yipmm  Hpsrrst,  a  dli^ 
lofjue  in  prose,  piildishtd  by  finulmin,  together 
with  Now  J,  and  also  by  De  la  Porte  du  Theil 
(NoHm  «t  Bvtrmlh,  ^  TiiL  1810).  6.  A  Dis- 
sertstion  on  'VHidooi,  being  an  invective  against 
the  saying  ^  rtvirf  ao^riv  iXaxtv.  puMiohcd  by 
F.  MorelL  (Paris,  1608.)  7.  Evufntnunuta^  do- 
scribed  more  fully  as  T«Tpd4TT<xa  taftttta  Koi  ifpmm 
*U  tA  K(^>a\(uteiws  f)riBivra  iv  Tp  ypa^fj,  consisting 
of  poetical  aummaries  of  the  sabject-matter  of  tho 
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liookt  of  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua,  Jadget,  the  foor 

Itooks  of  Kings,  the  four  Ooflpels,  and  the  Acta  of 
the  Apottles.  Published,  first,  at  Iksel  (1536), 
and  aftflnrardt  at  Angen  (Juliomagi,  1632).  8. 
Terpdffrtxo.  lofiStTa  koI  7%)«a  (h  -ra  H((pa\aici>Sws 
pnfii^ra  4p  rf  filtf  Vpriyop^v  rov  ^*oK6you.  rou 

f>.  T\poa<^vi]TiKot,  eleginc  verses,  in  which  he 
addresses  the  Apoetle  Paul,  Uregorias  TheolMus, 
Basil,  ChrjMctom,  Qr^;oriw  of  Nyna,  ad  VQco- 
lans.  10.  ^lAfilSw  (rxerAicurrucol  tls  rV  v^^mmv; 
a  poem  on  Providence.  II.  An  iamhic  poem 
against  a  man  of  the  name  of  Bnrys,  who  had 
ntt<  inpted  to  bland  btm  as  a  heretic.  12.  Eis 
iutoMiofUvw  Ty  fil^  {fn  imarnnem  ritae)  ;  some 
▼enea  of  a  political  kind.  13.  KovBtTueoi  Kara 
^tmrtimmf  (tuM  ad  imriiot).  14.  Some  iambics 
without  any  heading  {in  kortum).  The  poems 
numbered  7 — 12  were  publiibad  bj  Honter  and 
Omtiui  (BarfL  1586)  and  hf  Bnnd  (Lipa.  1598X 
15.  Kpistlea,  published  in  a  int»cellaneoua  collection 
by  P.  Lazeri  (Rome  17&4).  16.  A  piece  consisting 
of  1 02  senarii  Horit,  ^uhowifimv  ypa6s,  erroneously 
•scribed  by  Birger  Thorlacius  to  Manuel  Philcs, 
and  published  by  him  in  ManufH  l'hil,te  duo  cur- 
umecdota  (Copenhagen,  lb  13),  and  <Jpnsctda 
toL  iiL  pi  6ft.  (ibid.  1815.)  17. 'E(^ 
fi\<Tis,  or  Exposition  of  the  Canones  or  Hymns 
appropriated  to  tha  Dominical  festivals.  IS.  An 
•pilone  flf  the  eoBUMBtoriaa  of  Tbaadontaa  OB  the 

Psahns.  \B,  De  I'rocessiune  Spiritus  sancH.  20. 
A  lexicon,  a  treatise  on  the  grammar  of  Moscho- 
pulus,  aiid  some  other  grammatical  notes  and 
treatises  (Fafafie;AU.&rcirc.  Tip.  850).  2L  An 
tatronomical  poem,  addressed  to  the  Sebastocrato- 
lissa  Irene.  22.  A  poem  of  128  hexameters, 
■ddwiiid  to  tbo  enperar  Joannaa  Conmeona,  oo 
the  conquest  of  Kastamon  (Oermanicopolis)  in 
Paphla^ik  38.  Ona  hondiwi  and  e^htaen  haz- 
MMtiia,  in  vUcft  lia  aosa  toe  titoliVMref  Anan 
Comnena  (the  wife  of  Nicephonu  Bryennius). 
24.  A  poem  consisting  of  100  lines  Kar'^i  ftaxpo- 
ywtiov  ioKovvTos  tlycu  iik  rovro  <ro^v.  25.  A 
daieription  of  the  entry  of  Jaaones  Comnenna  into 
Constantinople  after  the  conquest  of  Kastamon,  in 
230  heroic  verses.  26.  A  poem  of  2d6  hexameters, 
nddfoaad  to  JanoMa  OwMmii,  <n  tlM  neaoqiiaat 

of  KastninoTi,  and  the  ncci^llioil  of  Oaugra.  27.  A 
piece  consisting  of  50  hexMNton*  ia  which  Tbeo- 
oenii,  as  Irfi  aapaclnra  fim  CaiiiUintinoph^  eon* 

plains  of  having  met  with  no  reward  for  his  labours. 
(Nob.  20 — 2G  nre  not  mentioned  by  Fabricius. 
They  exist  in  MS.  at  Paris.  See  La  Porte  du  Theil, 
iVolice*  et  ExtraiU  de$  MS8,  d»  la  Bibl,  4c  vol. 
viii.  pt.  ii.)  '2li.  In  fmteriom  Analyticrt  Ariftolelus, 
and  Tltpl  iwibtucriictiy.  2H,  JJ«  yuuco  et  nttdio^ 
wtagno  ei  pctrwy,  qmd  mom  timtnlmtiva  ted  oaatfrono. 
30.  Various  essays  on  matters  of  theology  and 
ecclesiastical  ditciplina.  (Fabridus,  L  c  ;  Scholl, 
Omkkkk  db>  MA  HMwwfci',  Yol.  iiL  p.  81, 
Ac) 

65.  Rhaitiicknsis,  lived  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century  in  the  monastery  of  Rhaithu, 
Mar  EHk,  in  Palettina.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
work  on  the  incnrrmttnn  <>f  Christ,  eiititl<'d,  Tlpo- 
wapwTKtt/fi  Tis  Koi  yvfiyaaia  ry  ^vKo^tvtf  fiaBuv 
yft  ^wpim99  TiK  ftflai  km^^w4i0ms  irol  o^icoro- 
^lat,  Ka(t  %y  Ttinpajcrai  Koi  rfra  vphi  Tof/v 
Taim}v  6p6iis  voovvra%  Kiy6^i¥a  iro^  Twr 
riff  ^KJcAiyfflat  rpo^tutv^  the  object  «f  wUeh  WM 
to  difiad  tito  octindaat  new  aoiBit  tlw  hwidw  of 
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Manes,  Pknl  of  Saaiosata.  ApoIItnariaay 

of  MopsiiMtia,  Nestorius,  and  Eutjcbea. 
considers  Theodorus  of  Rhaitha  to  be 
with  the  monk  TbaodaiiBi  t» 
Maxiniiis  the  Confessor  wrote  a  reply.  {M- 
Wf.  voUii.  Q.151).  It  is  also  doabtfol  whr^ 
neodona  of  Blidtli«  ww  idmical  or  not  <  r 
the  Theodontt  PirJiyier,  whoee  tirmtiac  to  fn.- 
the  genuineness  of  the  writings  attributt-d  to  I'  - 
nysina  the  Areopagite,  is  mentioned  by  Phot^ 
{Cod.  1 ).  Tha  treatise  of  Theodorus  ea  ifct  b 
carnation  was  first  published  in  the  LAtin  trc*^ 
ktion  of  Godfr.  l  ihuann  (Paris  1566>.  It  ^ 
first  published  in  Greek  by 
1570-. 


Tiie  best  edition  is  that  by  Carpacor  (  V. 


■JSf 


6uid.  1779-80).  Thrae  of  the  nailer  wosas  k 
TheodotM  Ahtona  have      mm  be«  mrmt- 

ously  attributed  to  Theodorus  of  Rhaitha.  (Fahnc 
BiU.  Urate  vol  x.  p.  430  s  Cbv^  MmL  MM,  A 
Bedm.  ^  i.  p.  587.) 

66.  Of  Samothracx,  a  writer  ham  mhm 
lemaeus  Ilephaestion  cjuotes  the  atatement  the: 
Jupiter,  after  his  birth,  laughed  fotr  mawaa.  dan  eea- 
ttnnooaly,  and  that  hence  aseaa  mmm  %a  W  n^vM 
as  a  perfect  number.  It  is  perhaps  thi«  Theoiona 
who  is  quoted  bj  the  ■^^"^'"Tt  oa  AmOsbss 
iUiodiaB(iT.364).  Co^Yei  '  "  — »~*~' 
p.  503. 

67.  SAKTABAAINUa,  the 

friend  ef  PlwtiM.  Per  asm 

reader  is  referred  to  tlie  artide  PBORVC  |V^UL 
p.  350.]    This  TheodaiM  VM  tim  Mtod  M  a 


contemporarr  sn^ 
•eooont  of  him  iu 


Am 


ifa 


composer  of  hymns. 

68.  Biahop'  of  Sov 
treatise  against  Origenes,  presented  t* 
Justinian.    This  treatise  was  poblished  hr 
lancon.  (CbtoJL  JML  OiUiammm,  pw 
Paris,  1715.) 

69.  &TUOITA,  abbot  of  the  monasterr  of 
dfam,  wm  Wn  at  Conalantinople  in  1.  D.  7yj. 
In  781  he  entend  the  aeiMalerr  of  SacudiaaK 
which  was  presided  over  b.  hi»  unele  Plato,  tzt-i 
on  the  refciguation  of  the  latter,  kucc«fcded  hiai  la 
7M>    Theodorus  was  one  of  the 


opposers  of  the  Iconoclasts,  and  his  pn<-ar?J 
hun  considerable  rmutation,  e^eciaUv  wiih 
monks.   In  788^  when  the  mtp&ntOttmmimm 

married  Thoodote.  Theodoru*  took 


upon 

to  anathema tiie  that  emperor,  and  to  den<MiT>;T> 
the  patrfamh  Taiaaina,  and  in  the  following  jev 
was  scourged  and  banished  to  Tbestalooica.  Ik 
the  death  of  the  emperor  in  7;>7,  Theodorus  wm 
brought  back  to  Constantinople  with  great  po^ 
and  was  regarded  with  gnit  iwew  by  Imh,  is 
whom  he  offered  the  most  abject  fl.ittery.  lu  tie 
Rowing  year^m  consequence  of  the  iaoMMa sc 

diuin,  within  the  city.  In  V. 06. ^vhetM^toqAiaai 
was  made  patriarch,  and  the  abbot  Josrphuv 
had  aaMtieoad  At  mairii^  of  Constauunus,  ax 
restored  to  the  communion  of  the  Church  by  a 
council  held  at  Constantinople,  the  wrath  of  T'ti*--' 
dorus  was  again  excited,  and  he  reiuscd  all  cms- 
munion  with  the  patriardi.  Ua  ma  jfeiMi  as  hb 
violent  proceedings  by  a  large  nunibcr  of  roonK 
and,  when  reproved  bjr  the  Pope  J^eo,  i«f4ied  m 
an  ineolaBt  ami  aagiy  taaa^  Thaaa  pceetetoy 
led  to  h\9  boini;  again  banished  in  809,  to^ete 
with  his  brother  Joeephus  and  the  abbot  Plsta^  is 
aa  klaad  Mar  B^Mtiiia.  In  811, 
hiiwhwiiiiMiloKiwi 
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y  Michael  RhanfpiU**.  Two  years  afki>rwar«!«, 
rhrn  th«  emperor  Leo  the  Armenian  issued  an 
diet  agaiiMt  tlM  worship  of  imaget,  Theodonu, 
ackcd  by  a  considerable  mmiVr  of  monks  Ret 
le  edict  at  defiance,  openly  celebrated  processiona 
r  images,  and  ineitad  the  people  to  mmm»  H« 
rax  at  first  placed  in  gentle  confinement;  but  as 
e  did  not  cease  to  tend  out  encyclical  letters 
^inst  the  emperor,  he  trw  tslMeqiieatly  xamored 
>  various  prisons,  and  at  length  taken  to  8mynM^ 
lid  there  closely  confined.  In  821  he  wa»  set  at 
berly  by  the  emperor  Michael  Balbus  and  re- 
amed kla  post  nt  the  head  of  his  monastery.  His 
npriftonments  had  not  taught  him  moderation. 
ii*  furious  zeal  tor  ima^  worship  soon  broke  out 
Giaiii.  Ib  834,  iadipuiiit  that  the  eapefor  would 
take  strong  measures  against  the  Iconoclasts, 
e  fisToured  tha  iMflhinafinas  of  Thomas  affunst 
emperor,  and  vfccn  tha  aMsaipla  of  Thflmas 
cere  suppressed,  found  it  necessary  to  retire  from 
onstantinople.  After  wandering  about  in  several 
laces  he  at  length  settled  in  the  iifauid  Chalcite, 
'here  he  died  in  826,  on  the  1 1th  of  Nof«mber. 
'hose  who  wish  for  detailed  information  respecting 
he  piety  and  miracles  of  Theodorus,  may  consult 
ksMBSm  (Ammlmt  yoL  be  a.  795 — 826),  who  de- 
ivod  hio  materials  from  a  life  of  Theodoras  by 
'oamMii  or  tome  other  Greek  writer.  In  one 
US.  this  lifr  ia  attrflratad  to  a  monk  of  thanaaie 
f  Michaelis,  and  nnder  his  name  it  is  published  in 
he  fifth  volume  of  the  works  of  Sinnondus  (Paris, 
696),  where  also  will  be  foond  the  following  U- 
erary  remains  of  Theodoras. 

1.  An  orntinn  on  behalf  of  imapef,  delivered  be- 
ore  the  emperor  Leo.  2.  Aio^kt},  a  confession  of 
sith,  writton  hf  TheodoruB  shortly  brftan  hii 
eath,  and  accompanied  by  various  precepts  re- 
peciiiu^  the  monastic  lifoi  intended  for  the  benetit 
ad  pfriJaiioo  of  Ma  oMmoMr  in  Ao  «aee  of  abbot 

'  H "v-t^  8o7/iaTi>H7,  iv  rj  arf^fiol  XSyoi  -/  Ka\ 
irrip^T)riKoL  Three  discourses  against  the  ioono- 
oaefaL  4.  "EKeyxot  iral  kmerpcm^  Hkf  dgaliwr 
rsflifulrwi/,  a  n-fntition  <>f  certain  iarofaie  aOMtichs 
•mjifised  by  Joannes,  I^matius,  Sergius,  and  Ste- 
hauus  against  the  worship  of  images.  5.  Tlpo- 
•A^fsard  TWO  «f&f  thtovoiilxovt.  6.  Karcb  cticoi'o- 
i(£xoui  K«^dAaia  fwro.  7.  'EiritrroAT;  Kpos  \\\a- 
'wa.  wtpi  Ti)s  wpoOKvr1iff*ots  rww  anrr»y  (ikoi'uv. 
^  Two  booko  of  opit^t,  comprising  altogether 
llCy.  ^hifflrt  twice  as  many  however  are  extant. 
Q  one  IfS.  of  the  Coisliuian  libnuy  there  are  640, 
rhese  letten  form  a  collection  of  eoMidoiahla  hit* 
orical  nfaioiiot  only  fi  r  the  life  of  Theodorus,  but 
vith  reference  to  the  disputes  which  agitated  the 
-hurth  in  his  time.  Fabricius  {DiU,  Grace.  voL  x. 
^  4.39,  dec)  has  giTOi  alist  of  those  to  whom  these 
etters  are  addressed,  amountinc:  to  1V>A.  f).  'Iau§'J« 
\is  Sui^6povs  info$4a§tgf  enigranunatic  poems  in 
amhie  oialre  on  varfena  nit^cl&  Tbo  foBowing 
m-  not  published  in  the  works  of  Sirmondus  :  10. 

i  '>K6ytev,  published  in  the  woika  of  DamMtmn 

[liusil.  1.575,  fol.).  There  is  a  Latin  version  in 
ihe  JJi/Uwi/icca  I'ntrum  (Paris,  158.0,  1644  and 
I6i4,  vol.  iiL).  11.  *EiriTo<^jaj  us  UkirtMfa  ritv 
iauTov  TrytvfiariKhF  war4pa ;  pubfished  10  Greek 
by  ilcnschen  and  Papobrochf  (Arta  S^tnctorum^ 
^I.  i.  April  p.  xlri.,  and  in  Latin,  p.  366).  Other 
1^  traadailoM  an  also  found.   19.  Adyst  etr 

*poaKivriaiv  rod  rifiiov  Ka\  (offoiroiov  crravpoO 
^     Hwmntffrift^  pabliahed  in  Oieok  with  the 
TOLA 
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translation  of  J.  Gretser,  in  th"  work  of  the  l.itter 
De  Cruee  (vol.  ii.  p.  287).  There  is  also  a  Latia 
tranalatloB  in  the  HUJuttkeM  Faivmm  (vol.  xir.  p. 
nOO).  1  ri.  Kavuv  fit  r^v  (rravpoirpoaK\nn\aiv^  a 
hyom  on  the  adoration  of  the  cross,  published  by 
OmtMr<fl)id.tol.iH.^487);   \i.  ¥m»^¥  ^nkkL 

fifyot  (h  t}}v  ayarrTi]\oi(rtv  ruv  aylw  thcSwVf 
published  in  (ireek  and  Latin  by  Baronius  (Anmii. 
a.  843)  and  in  Latin  in  the  JHU.  I^atrum  (Lugd. 
ToL  xiT.  p.  898).  It  ia  ipwitfaanlla,  however, 
whether  thi«  composition  is  authentic,  as  it  indi- 
cates a  much  more  peaceable  recognition  of  the 
adoration  of  images  than  «aa  tho  case  in  the  timo 
of  Theodorus.  It  has  been  supposed  therefore  that 
it  is  the  composition  of  a  Theodorus  of  later  date. 
15.'H  lUHpkhtytiiimi  Kmrix'l^  A  Latia fonioii 
of  this  will  be  found  in  the  JhU.  Patr.  (Colon.  voL 
ix.,  Paris,  vol.  iL,  Logd.  vol  xiv.  p.  8oU.)  US. 
'Eyicdfuop  w*pl  roO  &710V  HapOoXoftMou,  A  Latin 
transUtion  was  published  by  Lucas  Dacheriua 
{'Spicile4/iu»u  vol.  iL  p.  13,  Paris,  Ki/iH),  and  by 
Comb^tis  {BibL  Concionat.  vol.  vii.  p.  765).  17. 
*trfK^luo¥  tls  rhy  &yioy  ' Air6<rro\oy  Kol  Evoyyt- 
AtffTTjf  'lu'dvYTju  rhy  dfo\6yoyj  published  in  a 
Latin  version  by  Comb^  (f^*)*  ^  ^  <Sermo  irevia 
m  Domimeam  qmarttm  limdmgmmm,  ia  ^o 
version  of  Joannes  Livineius,  published  together 
with  the  Catechesis.  19.  CapittUa  qmutuor  dA 
Fits  iwMiiaa,  paUidied  in  Ondc  and  Utin  by 
P.  Possinus  {T1u$auni»  AtetHem^  Bona,  1684). 
•20.  'LyKvtittw  M  rijy  rplrriy  cSpsmr  r^g  rttJa» 
K«<pa\ijt  ToC  leyiov  itpohp6futv,  publiahod  with  tho 
version  of  Comb^fis  by  Du  Fresne  (  TVtntf  hkhriifm 
du  chff  de  S.  fidpftstr,  Paris,  16<>f;).  21.  Tpandpia^ 
Kay6yts^  6tc.  published  in  the  various  Greek  coi- 
loetioaa  of  aneh  hymns.  22.  Hfuy^Kif  aaA«iiy>4i>f 
*aTi7x»jT»W,  divided  into  three  parts,  the  Kari^xV' 
<ns,  firiyo\/iyu>yf  and  SiSaa»a\la.  This  work  ia 
yet  unpublished.  FWhridns  {BM.  Oram.  ?oL  z. 
p.  44.0.  .\:c)  has  a  notice  of  the  MSS.  in  whkh  it 
is  extant,  a  list  of  the  titles  of  the  217  disconrsee 
of  which  the  work  consists,  and  one  of  the  dis- 
courses (the  tenth)  printed  at  full  length.  The 
reader  ia  also  referred  to  Fabricius  (/.  e.  p.  471,&c) 
for  a  libt  of  vaiious  other  unpublished  works  of 
Theodorus.  (Baronius,  Le.;  Cave,  Hul*  MM*  «^ 
ii.  p.  8,  &c.;  Fabric.  /L  c.  p.  434,  Kc.) 

70.  TABBNNBM8I8,  abbot  of  Tabenna,  was  bom 
ahent  a.  a  S14,  at  LatopoKa  ia  the  Thehaid.  Ha 
belonaed  to  a  Christian  family  of  station  aiid 
wealth.  As  his  mother  is  frequently  mentioned, 
bat  not  his  fotber,  it  wmdd  appear  that  she  waa 
left  a  widow  while  Theodoms  was  still  young.  He 
had  two  brothers,  Macarius  and  Paphnutiiis,  who 
were  also  monks  at  Tabenna.  Aiacarius  was  oUler 
than  Theodoiaa,  and  his  half-brother.  Thoodoraa 
appears  to  have  addicted  himself  to  ascetic  rules  of 
living  at  a  very  early  age.  When  not  more  than 
thirteen  or  foorlaon  years  eld,  be  Jcrinod  10010  ro- 
chises  and  was  soon  afterwards  ii.tiodiiccd  to  Pa- 
cbomios  at  Tabenna,  by  whom  he  was  received 
vidi  gMSl  foivvar,  and  ander  whom  he  is  nid  to 
have  anda  apid  advances  in  all  ■imaeriB  Tirtaea, 

His  example  seems  tn  havo  induced  his  mother  to 
enter  a  convent  w  hich  Pachomius  bad  e&tabiished. 
Notwithstanding  his  youth,  Theodorus  was  enw 
ployed  by  Pachomius  to  supply  his  place  in  in- 
structing the  other  monks,  and  even  tho  neat 
BMster  hhnaatf  profoesed  to  derifa  ediftealfoii  fiom 
I  the  discourses  of  his  young  disciple.  He  also  took 
1  him  with  him,  or  sent  him  aiooo^  to  Tisit  and 

St 
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tlie  other  monacteries  ^^irh  looked  to  Kim 
iupmatmimKL  WImd  lie  wa«  about  thirty 
of  age,  Vadumim  mfftkltti.  Urn  ta  mpflj 
i\»  i^aee  in  the  moiuutcry  at  Tabenna,  while  be 
himiielf  retired  to  anotfaec  When  hi«  end  ap- 
proached, boveTcr,  in  ordo^  aa  it  ia  Mid,  to  trj  the 
MMiitj  of  Thcodorna,  h«  afftimtdmmm  of  the 
name  of  Petroniot  as  his  ««cee«aor.  Petrnniu*  d'><l 
not  long  afterwards,  appomtiog  Ornaiiu  as  hia 
■nrrimrir  The  hater  aoon  fgnid  VtmdtbmmfMe 
of  ■niiitaiiiiiiu  the  ditciplin^  of  the  monastery  with 
•aflcMBt  nganXf  and  a^^>«aatod  Tbeodonu  in  hia 

Itted  into  I^tin  by  St.  Jtrnme,  inviting  all  the 
mlaaes  of  the  order  to  aasembie  at  a  Bwjghboiiriaf 
■WMttery  to  ceiebrate  the  Ceatival  m  Baarwr. 
Tiaatew  m.  mkM  aaaaions  had  epiatolaiy  and 

|v»r%onal  cmnmnnication  with  Athnnasias,  who  is 
•aid  to  have  manifeisted  great  rc;;ard  for  him- 
Theodema  died  April  27,  a.  d.  3(i7.  He  ia  re- 
pnnlf'd  ri^  n  viint>iy  th*»  Greek  Church;  his  memory 
being  honoured  on  the  16th  of  Jiiajr,  in  order  to 
aHHMil  Ub  vfA  ffadMaMMt  A  laiip  aoOacliaM 
af  asnewhat  dull  utonV'S  about  Theodnrus  will  be 
iNiiid  m  TilkBMmt  {JditL  Eodu.  vol  via.  ^  46^ 
^99). 

7\.TAK%w»mM,  phogoMw  T I ■■■wiib  TA 

JL  p.  lf»i,-,.  I 

11.  I.IKL8.    [No.  32.] 

A  grL>at  many  more  Theofcd  an  net  with, 
e«p<-<  ially  in  eccle«iastical  history.  As  they  have 
not  been  thought  worth  inaertii^here,  the  reader 
It  wfwred  la  cataloRaa  fa  KMdaa.  {BiU, 
Qrmc  vol.  X.  pp.  ?,\() — 41G,  and  Index.)  A  li^t  of 
liiWtjr  of  the  uxuoe  ia  given  by  Diogenea  I^ertiiu 
(iLldl).  «XP.M.] 

THEODO'RUS  (e«4«^f),  of  Hermopolis, 
Wtf  a  native  of  Hermopolit  in  the  Thc>Kiid.  He 
was  an  advocate  {axi>^tumK6t )  at  C'onvUtnti- 
nople,  where  he  wrote  his  commentaries  on  the 
Di^'est,  the  Code,  and  the  Novellae.  In  the  Bre- 
viarium  of  the  Noveliae  he  ia  named  at  full  length 
*  Theodaraa  SihilaMiaai^  •  Thabaa  af  Hatiia- 
poliR."^  This  TheodotOa'Waalirin;;  n<<  late  an  the 
laign  of  Maaridu,  in  iriMia  tlBc,  it  waa  affirmed, 
lia  cotapeaed  Ua  Bravlarinm  aftar  Aa  coHactWi  of 
168  NoveUae,  in  which  coUectkm  appear  three 
Novellae  of  Tiberius,  which  Theodonia  has  not 
neglected.  If  Theodorus  of  lierniopolis  wrote  so 
laai|it  In  iiardly  within  the  limita  of  probability  that 
he  waa  the  J'ticiuJoni",  prnfcinnr  at  Constanlinfplc, 
one  of  those  to  whom  Justinian  addressed  his 
aonstitatioa  an  tiie  course  of  law  studies  (Omnem 
reijr:hlirrie  iu'<ifnie).  There  is  u  small  number  of 
fragmenta  by  Theodoroa,  which  are  placed  in  the 


certain  lexia  of  tba  Digesu  ;  but 

whether  he  commented  on  the  whole  work  ia 
doubtful.  The  commentary  on  the  Code  was  a 
Breviarium,  coniiatinff  abridgments  or  smn- 
aariaa  af  the  CcaiMmia»a  in  the  Code,  with 
notices  of  similar  passaj^es  in  the  Code  or  the 
Novellae.  The  Brcviorium  of  the  Noveliae  cxiatB 
aeai^la  in  a  MS.  af  Meant  Alhos,  the  only  one  at 
present  known.  It  has  been  published  by  2^cha- 
xiaai  dweedola  (pa  1—163).  (MortraaiU  UtMtoire 
4»  Mr  AjaMMtfte,  YoLi)  [G.  L.] 

THEODO  TvT'S  (0t<{5wpoj),  the  name  of  two 
Senbers  of  the  liunily  of  the  Asdepiadae,  and  of 
aevenU  physiciaQB  whom  it  is  impossible  to  distin- 
gttii^  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  certainty : — 

1.  Tha  Mvantii  in  dacooik  fnm  AamtlaaiaiL  tha 


son  of  Cleomyttade*  I_  and  the  father 

taa  ILy  who  aaj  be  sappofd  ta  hoKve  Inrvd 'm  r- 

aiaA  aaatvy  B.&  (Ja.  TaMa,  <XSL  -wm.  B  <. 

155,  in  Fabric  BAL  Gr.  toL  xiL  p.  €80,  ed-  fe- 
2.  The  eleroith  in  deaoeat  fraaa  \\  t  m  alapH 
the  son  of  Cleoayttades  IJ.,  and  the  fiatfccref 
tratas  IIL,  wIm  lifad  perhape  in  the  ca^th  ac 
«er<»nth  centuries  R  c.  (Poeti  KpinL  a>l  Anex.  - 
iiippocr.  Of/era^  voL  uL  p.  770).     JoAa  Tsrs^ 
(iioeo  dL)  nakaa  him  to  be  the  son.  aat  aff  Ci«^ 
myttadea  II.,  but  of  King  Critamls  IL;  and  <-<v 
the  eleventh,  hai  tha  tamth  e£ 


CStitjcd 

■*  whkii 


.\  A  physician  qaoted  by  Pliny  (fT.  .V.  xx.  4^'. 
XXIV.  120),  who  must  therefore  have  lived  m 
faafaa  tha  irst  centoiy  after  Christ.     He  bi; 
poadMgr  hava  been  the  same  poaa  aa  ^  fifii  • ' 

.\thenaeus,  who  (if  the  Ath«>n3»-Qs  in  qae»tiae 
the  founder  of  the  sect  ot  loe  l*Dc«uiuuia)  bsm 
hare  lived  in  the  first  tmtmfdltm  ChnaL  iDi^^ 
Lairt.  ii.  8.  §  104.) 
4.  TujBOoont»  PaiaoAMira.  [Pjusclams.] 
Bk  TaMDORtM  MnacnoK,  ahna  fifty  «:gtt^ 

linr.k  (?)  is  'jiint^d  by  Al.^xander  Tmlliaim*  (i.  W 
pw  166),  must  have  lived  ia  or  bef<v«  the  sirji 
eatttaiy  after  .Chriet,  and  »  probably  the  cusc 
wheae  second  book  (?)  ia  qaoted  in  t^' 
chapter  a  few  hnes  above.  Fabrichis  ( 
Lot.  iv.  12,  vol.  ii.  p.  591)  supposes  hina  to  bate 
been  the  same  person  as  Theodorna  Pziedaaai; 
Halier  (fitljL  Mai.  Pr„d.  Tol.  L  p.  183)  the  oat 
aa  the  physician  quoted  by  Plin^«  aikd  eke  the 
mme  pcnm  who  is  quoted  hj  AatiM  fir.  L  41 
p.  628). 

6.  The  author  of  a  shcit  Lain 
"Diaeta  rfva da  Reboa  Saiatacte 

was  first  pabUshed  in  1533.  feL  Aigcnt,  ariih 

"  Hildegardis  Physical,*'  and  in  a  separate 
1G32.  Bvo.  Hal.  ed.  G.  £.  Schreiner.  He  ia  { 
rally  supposed  to  be  tha  amaa  aa  Tbaadaiaa 
ciatuis,  which  may  lie  correct,  but  be  appeaira  ht 
called  simply  I'kcodomt  in  the  MSS.  and  ediiioes 
af  Ma  vadE.  (Chaalantis  HmaA,  4$r 
kuntie  jnr  d'w  Acltere  Afc.licln.) 

7»  The  name  is  found  in  some  other 
aadMia  {  ftf  inatanea  in  ASrfaa  in  aavaaal 
in  each  of  which  the  same  person  is  probably  ii*- 
tended.  Now  the  person  quoted  by  Aetius  (ii. 
U\.  p.  291)  is  the  same  who  i«  quoted  by  Nicnlins 
Myrepsus  (xxzvil88.|k  738),  and  called  -  .^r- 
tuarins;"  and  as  the  title  of  "Actuarius" 
only  in  use  at  the  court  of  Constantinople  (see  iMi. 
^  ^efc  p.  748,  h.  8d  ad.)>  tMa  Theodecua  pntat«y 
lived  in  the  fifth  century  after  Christ,  and  csBiKn 
therefore  be  (as  Ualler  sujtpoaed)  tha  fl^yakisB 
quoted  by  Pliny. 

8.  A  celebnOed  CHirixtian  phytidia  at  Nfft!  4- 
p6r  in  Chor^san,  where  one  of  the  Persian  kin|;ik 
either  Shaplir  (or  Sapor)  1 1,  or  Bahr&m  (oc  Ttf* 
ratics)  IV.,  built  at  his  request  a  Christian  cftanK 
in  the  fourth  century  after  Christ.  He  wrstr  s 
work  called  Poudectae  Medicinae  ^  (Ihn  Ati 
Osaibi'ah,  AaUr  Rdatiomum  de  C3am.  MMicm. 
xi.  1.  (MS.  Arab,  in  Bill.  Bodi)}  WlMhd. 
O'ttck,  der  Arob.  Aarxla^  p.  6.) 

9.  A  JaeoUla  Chriatiaa  af  Aattoek.  b  «» 
thirteenth  century  after  Christ,  who  nvas  well  ii^ 
quainted  with  the  Syriac  and  Latin  languages,  ai  <i 
alio  with  mathematics  and  other  sciences.  He 
first  to  the  court  of  'AliUi-d-Dtn,  sultiin  of  the  S<-ljuls 

in  aidac  to  baaoBM  his  plgr* 
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ira  %  \n%  not  raxirfaiif  ftvnttlM  |iriiiM  tt#  wdflou^ 

expected,  he  went  on  to  Armenia,  to  tlM  court 

Constantino  the  father  of  King  HlCtero,  and 
er wards  to  one  of  the  Latin  emperors  of  Con- 
intinople.  Here  he  was  ioadtd  irith  riches  and 
nours  ;  but  after  a  time  he  wns  seiml  with  h 
aat  desire  to  revisit  his  friends  and  native  coun- 
f,  nd  raqmted  peminifni  toiMum  bantk  This 
IS  refused,  so  Theodonis  took  an  opportunity  of 
iving  the  city  bj  stealth,  while  the  emperor  was 
•ent.  Slid  aet  Mfl  ftf  Afle^  He  wm,  hewwer, 
mpeUed  bj  stress  of  weather  to  pnt  into  n  port 
here  the  emperor  then  happened  to  be,  which  had 
c}i  an  effect  upon  Theodoras  that  he  poieoned 
mself.  (Abu  I-Faraj\  Hkk  DpntL  |k  Ml  ; 
'Herbelot,  Bibl.  Orimt) 

Haller  by  some  confusion  makes  tveo  physicians 
It  of        iMt  Theodflniik  {BSjL  MmL  Fra4A. 

1.  i.  pp.  311,  40*).)  [W.  A.  O.] 

TUKUI>0'HU6  (e«$8»^s),  artiata.  This 
me  oeean  In  MTCial  passages  ef  the  owiont 
ithora,  in  suekftMHUMr  as  to  give  rise  to  great 
fficuhies.  There  existed,  at  an  early  period  in 
te  history  of  Grecian  art,  a  school  of  Samian 
rtifit-s  to  whom  variaoa  weiln  and  inventions  are 
wribt'd  in  architocturp,  wilptiirp.  and  rnptal-wnrk. 
id  whoae  names  are  Hkoccusy  Teiedes,  and  TJmo- 
vnm.  TIm  fMuelegied  taUe  ef  tiie  meeearioo  of 
icse  artists,  according  to  the  views  of  Miiller,  given 
nier  RiiOBCua,  may  be  referred  to  a*  a  key  to 
le  ensuing  dwCTttriaii  «f  i3b»  andant  taathnntiwa, 

hich  is  neces«iyin«idef  toiMkelh*  tolject  at 
U  intelligible. 

First  of  all,  a  manifest  error  nintt  be  deared 
way.  Thiersch  (^Epochen^  p.  50),  following  Heyne 
nd  Quatremere  de  Quincy,  places  this  family 
f  artists  at  the  very  oeginning  of  the  Olympiads, 
Imk  is,  in  the  eighth  eanlvf,  &a  The  sole  au- 
horitv  for  this  date  is  a  pnovi^e  of  Pliny  which,  1k»- 
ides  being  (^uite  vague,  contains  a  decided  mistake. 
H.  N,  xxXT.  13.  IL  43.)  Re  tlwl  torae 
elate  that  the  first  who  invcntod  the  plofitic  art 
pladken)  were  Rhoecus  and  Theodorus,  in  Samos, 

expelled  from  Co-  I 
-inth^"'  an  event  which  if  mpposcd  to  have  occurred 
ibout  the  .'JOih  Olympiad,  B.  c.  CCO  ;  and  he  then 
)rocecds  to  relate  how,  when  Denuu-atus  tied  from 
ji»t  city  into  Italy,  he  was  aecompaaied  hf  the 
Tiodellt  rs  (  ft  if>rr')  Eucheir  and  Eugrammns,  and 
lo  the  art  was  brought  into  Italy.  Now,  in  the 
trliele  ef  this  passage,  Pliny  is  speaking  of  plastiee 

n  tho  I'toral  son'ic  of  the  word,  mcviiUiP']  in  r!(ui, 
aot  in  the  secondary  sense,  which  it  often  has  in 
the  Oredc  writers,  of  eaaHmg  im  mM;  but  it  is 
^te  in  accordance  with  his  mode  of  using  his 
nnthnrities,  that  he  should  have  understood  the 
tktatements  of  those  waters  who  ascribed  to  Rhoe- 
cue  and  Thiodorus  the  inventit^  of  flmtlkt  in  the 
latter  sense,  as  if  they  had  been  meant  in  the 
former.  Having  tbas  foUen  into  the  mistake  of 
oaldogtlMiaaiiblaAa  farMHaw  ef  mMHnp^  he 

was  compelled  to  daoo  them  con'.iderably  earlier 
than  fincheir  and  bi|gnnima%  by  whom  that  art 
«M  nSd  to  lum  ben  braoght  w»  Iiaiy.  Bf«n 
if  this  explanation  be  doubted,  the  statement  of 
Pliny  cannot  be  received,  inasmach  as  it  is  incon- 
sistent with  other  and  better  testimonies,  and  is 
entirely  anoonfinned ;  for  the  pnage  in  which 
Plato  mentions  Theodonis  in  common  with  Fhte- 
dalut  (/m,  p.  533,  a.)  has  no  chronological  refer- 
eMeataOiWt  tha  bhmb  if  aalBnt  aitiili  an 
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Aerc  purposely  taltflB  at  saidem.  The  Unndering  j 

account  of  Athenagoras  {LageU.  pro  Ch  rist.  1 4.  pi.  gOl» 

ed.  Dechair),  that  Theodonis  of  MiU  tus,  in  con-  i 

junction  with  Daedalus,  invented  the  arts  of  stntunry  ! 

and  modellii^  (jb4piarreeeiiyT««fV  '(•^  wAoffrunfy) 

scarcely  deserves  to  he  mentioned,  except  that  it  ' 

may  perhaps  be  r^arded  as  involving  a  tradition  of  . 

somevafan,be8anae  it  MIealeatbe  eaaat  ofAria 

Minors  as  one  scene  of  the  artistic  activity  of 

Theodoras.    We  proceed  therefore  to  the  positiTe 

wMiiHnRf  leapsemig  laeas  araeok 

The  most  definitely  chronological  of  tbeaa  toitf 
monies  are  the  passages  in  which  Herodotus  men<  ! 
tioDS  Theodorus  as  the  maker  of  the  silver  crater 
which  Croesus  sent  to  Delphi  (i.  51),  and  of  the  ! 
celebrated  ring  of  Polycrates  (iii.  41).    Now  we  ' 
leam  from  Herodotus  that  the  silver  crater  was 
already  at  Delphi  when  the  taanple  «aa  bmnt,  in 
ni.  ',\\.  1,  B.C  648;  and  Polycrntes  was  put  to 
death  in  OL  64.  2,  B.  <x  522.   Again,  with  respect 
to  Ma  identity,  for  thia,  aa  wed  as  hia  dale,  li  a 
point  to  be  ascertained  ;  in  both  passages  Herodo-  j 
ttis  makes  Theodorus  a  Samian,  and  in  the  latter  i 
he  calls  him  the  son  of  Teledee  ;  in  both  it  is  im-  j 
plied  that  ha  was  an  ardat  af  bif^  npntation ;  and, 
in  the  fonner,  Herodotus  expressly  states  that  he  i 
believed  the  tmdilion  which  ascribed  the  crater 
to  Theodonui  becaase  the  work  did  n<^  appear  to 
be  of  a  common  order  ((ruyrvx'^'')-  Patisanias 
(Yiii.  14.  g  5.  ■.  8j  also  mentions  the  ring  of  Poiy-  | 
ciatea  aa  the  weric  ef  Theedorns.  whom  he  aho 
calls  a  Samian  and  the  son  of  Teleclcs,  and  to  i 
whom,  in  conjunction  with  Rhoecus,  the  son  of  ' 
Philaens,  he  aieribea  the  first  invention  of  the  art  I 
of  fusing  bronze  or  copper,  and  easting  statnea  ' 
(SifX^aK  irpvrm  Koi  kyaXuara  txttv*^-  | 

(Tamo).    Titere  appears  here  to  be  a  ditiiculty  as 
to  the  dlillaat  ipecifie  meaning  of  the  two  verbs :  | 
Init  the  true  meaning  is,  tliat  Hhoecns  and  Theo- 
dorus invented  the  art  of  casting  figures,  and  at 
die  aame  tioM  ande  iiBpiwenento  in  die  pcoeesa  of 
mixing  copper  and  tin  to  form  bronte  ;  as  we  lenm  ■ 
from  another  passage  (z.  3li.  g  3.  a.  6),  in  which  I 
Panaaniaa  alatea  tmit  he  has  already,  in  a  former 
part  of  his  work  (that  is,  in  the  passn^fe  jnst  cited)  | 
mentioned  Rhwcns,  the  son  of  Pliilaeiis,  and  Theo.  i 
dorus,  the  son  of  Telecles,  as  those  who  invented 
the  proeaaa  af  melting  bronze  more  aeenrately,  and 
who  first  cast  it  (toi  s  tvp6trras  y^aXKhv  i%  rh  i 
hupiiiimpw  rij^cu'  koI  ix<^vfWOi»  o&rot  srpwrot).  ' 
In  itlR  anathar  paange  (liL  13.  f  8.  a  10)  ha  ! 

ma'rces  the  statement  respecting  the  fiisii  i:  aiid  ' 

casting  of  metal,  but  in  a  slightly  different  form ; 

namely,  that  Theodenta  of  Baoiaa       the  fixat 

who  discovered  the  art  of  fining  mm,  and  of  j 

making  statues  of  it  (hs  irpwror  Siax/at  aiiripop  \ 

ftpt  Kol  iydKfiara  aw'  avrov  ft\daai).  Hera 

nothing  is  said  of  Rhoecus,  nor  of  Telecles  ;  and  it  j 

is  also  worth  while  to  olwerve  that  we  have  here  | 

an  example  of  the  use  of  wfidooi  in  the  sense  which 

we  supposed  above  to  htm  nMed  PKny.  j 

There  is  another  set  of  passages,  in  which  various 
architeetual  works  are  attributed  to  those  artists. 
Borodotu  (iii.  60),  speaking  of  die  tempia  ef  Hem 
at  Samos  as  the  gr^test  known  in  his  time,  statea  ; 
that  its  architect  wat  Rhoecus,  the  son  of  Phileas,  j 
a  native  of  the  island  ;  and  Vitruvius  (vii.  Pracf.  ' 
§  12),  flMntiona Theodonis  as  the  author  of  a  work 
on  the  pamp  temple.    Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxvi.  13. 
B.  19.  §  3),  in  describing  the  celebmted  Leronian 
kbyilnth,  aagra  thai  ito  wehitocto  vera  SaSfn^ 

St  3 
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RhoeeuA,  and  Theodonis.  (Comp.  xxxW.  R.  «.  19. 
S  22,  wliere  the  common  reading  phwea  the  laby- 
rinth at  Soim;  bat  this  ia  mSSj  cocreeted  by  a 

cli.inee  in  the  punctuation,  proposed  by  Mlillt-r  in 
hia  Ai^jpnetka^  p.  and  adopted  by  Sillig,  in  bis 
•ditiea  of  Pliny ;  namely,  TheoJonm^  <pd  hbfrim- 
Uutm  fidLt  Sum  ipse  ex  acre  fudit:  it  is,  bow«fV«r, 
just  ns  likely  that  the  mistake  is  Pliny's  own, 
or,  that  it  was  made  by  a  copyiiit  ;  see  below  ). 
Aaother  architectural  work,  taehbed  to  Tbeodonu, 
was  the  olJ  Siias  at  Sparta,  as  we  Icom  from  the 
aarao  passage  in  which  Pausanias  mentkma  him  aa 
the  inventor  orcMtbg  in  ifoa  (81 19L  f  &  lu  10). 
lie  is  also  connected  with  the  erection  of  the  cele- 
brated temple  of  Artemia  at  Ephesaa  by  an  in- 
leiMting  tniition,  recorded  by  Di 
(ii.  lOSX  that  Theodorus  advised  the  laying  down 
of  charcoal-cinders  beneath  the  foundation  of  the 
temple,  as  a  remedy  against  tho  dampness  of  the 
aite :  hen  ke  k  coUod  •  SmbImh  and  tho  mmi  of 

Rhoecus. 

Lastly,  the  namea  of  Theodorua  and  Teledes  ore 
oonneeted  with  tho  biatorj  of  tibe  oadeat  wooden 

statues  in  a  very  nirious  nntuicr.  Diodonis  ( i.  f>H), 
in  relating  the  rarioua  claima  set  up  by  the  £gyp- 
tuma  to  bo  eon^ered  the  hittnielon  of  theOieeka 
in  philosophy,  science,  and  art,  teil.H  us  that  they 
asserted  that  the  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient 
atatuaries,  Teleclea  and  Theodorus,  the  ooof  of 
Rhoeena,  lived  a  long  timo  ia  %ypt ;  and  that  they 
told  the  following  story  respecting  the  wooden 
atatue  (J^qovov)  of  the  Pythian  ApoUo,  which  those 
aitittt  oiade  for  the  Samians.  Qi  tkia  atatue,  Te- 
leclea made  the  one  half  in  Snmnq.  wV']^  trit>  otlier  , 
half  waa  made  bj  bia  brother  Theodorus  at  Ephe- 
mt  aadt  whoa  tho  two  oarli  wefo  pfawed  toge- 
thi-r,  thej  igrecd  as  exac^  as  if  the  whole  body 
had  been  ooiade  by  one  person ;  a  result  which  the 
fegyptiana  ascribed  to  the  fiict,  that  their  rulea  of 
art  had  been  leamt  by  Tdiolai  aad  Thoodoraa. 
With  this  tradition  we  may  connect  one  presen-ed 
by  I'liny,  that  Theodorus  of  Samoa  wiu  the  in- 
ventor of  certain  tools  oied  in  working  wood, 
namely,  the  normn^  libeUa^  lOfWH^  aad  tUuritt  (Plin. 
U.N.  vii.  56.a.57.) 

Now,  in  coaaidotmy  the  oonda^om  wUA  are 
to  be  drawn  from  all  this  evidence,  it  is  as  well 
iixat  to  exclude  the  asaertion  of  Thiench,  that 
tiioTC  were  two  artitts  of  tho  name  of  Tdedea, 
which  resta  on  no  other  ground  than  the  necessity 
of  lengtbeniuiT  out  the  crenealofify  in  order  to  suit 
the  too  early  date  which  he  lias  .lissuraed  for 
Khoectis.  He  makes  Rhoecus,  with  his  ^ons  Te- 
Ircles  and  Theodorns,  flourish  at  the  beginninp  of 
the  Olympiads,  and  then,  nearly  two  centuries 
hilar,  ho  cobmi  to  another  Toledoi,  with  hb  ooo 
Theodorus,  the  aitilt  who  lifod  in  Ibo  tkna  of 
Foljcnteo. 

Tho  loal  mMdono  to  bo  detomined  am  ihoae. 
Were  Thoomva,  the  son  of  Rhoecua,  and  Theo- 
donis,  the  son  of  Telecles,  different  persnns,  or  the 
tame?  If  the  former,  was  the  one  Theodorus, 
luunoly,  the  son  of  Rhoecus,  the  siiine  as  Theodorua, 
the  brother  of  Telecles,  and  was  this  Telecles  the 
same  as  Uie  lather  of  the  other  Theodorua  ?  If 
tkeao  qooatkms  bo  aaowored  |a  tho  afimatito, 

little  difficulty  remain:}  in  adopttflig  thOfMUalogy 
of  Miiiler,  aa  givtm  under  Ruoacmk 
If  tho  fint  of  thoae  qvoodono  eaa  bo  OBtiafiMtorily 

answered,  the  others  ore  easily  disposed  of.  And 

kece,  in  the  &M  placoi  the  above  teatimoniia  can 
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hardly  be  erplaiijed  On  any  other  tnp|>o*mdn  tn 
that  there  existed  distinct  tradittona  reaectinc  t< 
difiateat  Saadoii  aitina  of  tho  naoM  of  TlioodA 
the  one  the  son  of  Rhoecus  and  the  l*n*tlwT  • 
Telecles,  and  the  other  the  son  of  Teleck^    J  - 
the  former,  we  have  the  paaaa^es  in  £>iogea<*i  s-. 
Diodorus  ;  for  tho  lattMV       paaaage  of  IIermi-::> 
and  two  of  Pausanias  ;  and  TH^-^iile-*  th*?«i^,  iL>y» 
one  passage  of  Herodotus,  one  of  I'lalo,  eo'  ' 
Pausanias,  one  of  Vitrariua,  and  four  of  FGoy. : 
which  ThtMidorus  is  mentiAnod,  wilhotit  hi*  f..'-' 
name,  but,  in  nearly  every  inaUuice,  aa  a  iaaaiT-i.  | 
and  aodooelfcnmaelad  with  RhoeoM.  Ofcoo»>.  | 
the  well-kmnvn  fiHl%  of  tho  alteniat>>  succ -sti-^a  ' 
namea,  and  tho  heraUtaffy  tnttiamiaaion  of  art.  :i 
Oredan  familiea,  moot  not  bo  left  oat  of  the  ccait- 
deration.    On  the  other  haad«  if  we  auppeae  <x.  r 
one  Theodorus,  we  must  assnme  th.it  I)i«v;r-:;»-  ' 
made  one  decided  mistake,  and  Diodorui  ■ 
namaly, fai waMag Tdadee  and  Thuwiloii  ■aii' 
Rhoecus;  or  else  we  must  hare  rer.>nr'-»  in  '.St 
still  more  arbitrary  and  imnrobabl«  auppoaitua. 
that  this  OBO  and  only  Thoodontt  wm  Iho  OMcf 
Telecles,  and  the  grandson  of  Rhoecua.  Oi^  j 

elusion  adopted  by  Mi;  Oroto  {^Hialorjf  tf  Ormf^ 
▼ol  ir.  p.  1 32),  that  thaio  waa  only  oae  Thcod*!*^ 
namely,  the  son  of  Rhoecus,  is  tho  loMt  pvohs^  * 
of  all,  aa  it  compeb  iu  to  reject  th«  positiri?  ^ts:'- 
ments,  which  make  him  the  son  of  Telecit-?,  ar: 
therefore,    the  positive  evidence  does  not  enal<ie  s> 
to  verify"  his  theory,a* heremarks  of  thegeneaJt>r''^ 
of  Miiiler  and  Thiersch.    A  poaitivo  aipiaiirat  b: 
distinguiahing  tho  two  Thoodori  W  baoa  dniwd 
I  from  a  comparison  of  the  pasMige  in  which  Pre- 
saniaa  qpaaka  of  the  bronxe  statue  of  Might,  aacnhrd 
to  RhoooBB,  ao  befaif  of  Ao  nideat  a  inl  — il  | 
(z.  38.  §  3.  s.  G),  with  that  in  which  Heradotas 
deacribea  the  crater  made  by  Theodorua  as  a  wrrc 
of  no  common  order  (L  51).   Sur^,  it  is  argwd, 
there  could  not  bo  ao  gnat  a  dJAmBoo  m  ik 
works  of  the  father  and  the  son,  and  mnch  le**  caa 
it  be  accounted  for,  if  we  suppose  Rhoecus  aoi 
Theodorus  to  hatva  been  strictly  coalMifoaay. 
There  is  perhaps  some  force  in  this  atgaaMni^lBl 
it  can  hardly  be  conaidered  dectaive. 

It  may  aloo  bo  oboervod  thai,  in  mm  of  Ae 
pasaages,  in  which  the  architectuml  wArks  of  Th^^v 
donu  are  referred  to,  ia  he  calini  tho  aaa  d 
Teledea,  while,  on  tho  other  hand,  tho  nanoio  «f 
Rhoecus  and  Theodorns  are  closely  associated  ta 
these  works  ;  facts  whieh  su|;gest  the  hypotheii* 
that,  while  the  elder  Theodorus  followed  ducdy 
the  ankiteetaral  branch  of  his  £ather*s  profetam, 
the  younger  devoted  himself  to  the  devdopnwrt 
of  the  art  of  working  in  metaL  Muiler  has  st- 
tampted  alaoto  diaw  a  poiMvo  oandarfan  RspcctiBf 

the  datej  of  thr-'^e  artilli  ftoOl  tha  buildingt  oa 
which  they  are  said  to  haTO  bom  ongaged.  Tht 
Heraeam  at  Somoo  la  referred  to  by  Hcndstai  ii 

such  a  way  as  to  imply,  not  only  that  it  waa  Me 
of  the  most  ancient  of  the  great  temples  then  pi- 
isting,  but  also  that  it  had  been,  at  least  m 
erected  before  the  37th  Olympiad ;  and  haMi 
MUller  places  Rhoecus  about  UL  35,  which  a«rK«  I 
tery  well  with  the  time  at  which  kia  wmfmi  \ 
gnmdaon  Thoo&nia  6ouridhed,  nanaiy,  m  dkt 

reigns  of  Croesus  and  Pi'lycrate^  This  ali.^  agrm 
with  the  atMj  told  by  Dicgenea  of  tko  caaoBctM 
of  tho  fint  Thoodoraa,  tho  ow  of  Rhooeat,  wkk  ikt 
laying  of  the  foundation  of  the  temple  of  Aitemis 
at  ^pk«ai%  wkiek  waa  fiohaMj  coanaaMcd  afaMt 
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.  c  600*  CChbbsiphon.]  The  mort  probable 
mdoakm*  thea,  (for  anything  like  certabty  is 
••arly  unattainable,)  we  think  to  be  this :  that 
le  geuealojQT  and  dates  given  under  Rhoecua  are 
vleimbiy  cemtH:  tint  Rboeeoa  the  invnlor 
f  the  casting  of  inctils  and  that  this  art  was 
arried  oo  by  the  larailj  of  which  he  was  the  head: 
hat  RhoMM  and  Mt  Mm  Thaodem  aneled  the 
Irracum  and  the  Lemnian  labyrinth,  and  that  the 
aiVi-r  laid  the  foundation  of  the  temple  of  Artemis: 
ibat  the  younger  Theodoras  devoted  himself  more 
napi  f  ially  to  the  task  of  patfaaliiig  the  art  of  casting 
metals,  and  th;;t  ttiis  is  the  reason  why  he,  r.ithor 
than  other  sneuibers  ot  the  family,  is  mentioned, 
with  RhMBW,  at  tba  haid  of  that  branch  of  art ; 
aivl  that  to  this  ynuTi;:»T  Thendnnis  should  be 
OAcribed  the  ailver  crater  of  Croesus  and  the  riiw  of 
PoljremtNL    W«  are  qvHa  awve  of  aoiM  nfaor 

objections  to  this  theory,  u  hii  h  remain  nnanswen  d; 
but  the  subject,  interesting  as  it  is,  both  critically 
and  hiHtoricaltjr,  has  alnady  been  porsoed  ahnoat 
beyond  tha  ptoper  Ihntta  of.thb  article. 

Aiu.ther  qiie«tion,  important  in  the  early  history 
of  Greek  art,  arises  out  of  the  statements  respecting 
thaaa  Smian  artists,  namely,  how  far  Uiey  were 
afFectod  by  foreign  infliifiuc  Thi-  stnry  told  by 
the  i^fyptiaaa,  and  repeated  by  Dtodorus,  must  be 
noairedl  with  gical  caalioo  j  hot  0Vmi  tfMtii  vho 

contend  most  strongly  for  the  native  origin  of 
Greek  art,  admit  that  Teledes  and  Theodoma  waj 
have  toamt  ■oom  imihwiril  pwemw  limm  tht 
'EgypViaat.  Bat  tha  bet  is,  that  the  point  involved 
in  the  story  relates  not  so  much  to  mechanical 
processes  as  to  rules  of  proportion  ;  for,  in  order  to 
accomplish  the  result  suted,  the  prsdsa  proportions 
of  thf  humriTi  fiL'iire  must  have  been  settled  by  rule, 
as  well  as  the  precise  attitude;  and  the  question  is, 
vWtfNT  ISm  Offtaka,  at  tUa  early  period,  had  esta- 
blishtd  such  rules  of  proportion  independently  of 
the  Kgyptiana.  On  the  other  hand,  the  statements 
with  napeet  la  At  iavwIlaD  «  nwhil' easting 
make  it  of  purely  native  origin  ;  whereas  we  know 
that  it  existed  long  before,  among  the  Phoenicians, 
for  the  two  bronze  pillars  and  variotis  vessels  of 
Solomon^  temfde  are  expressly  said  to  hsra  been 
cast  in  earthen  moulds  by  Phoenician  artists. 
(1  Kings  viL  46.)    Now,  when  we  remember  that 
naxtsBiiTB  connMrea  was  carried  on  in  very  early 
tinips  by  the  Phnt-Tiioians  in  the  Lovaiit  rmd  the 
Aegean,  and  also  that  Samoa  is  said  to  have  been 
Aa  mMmH  Orariaa  maritlma  ttala  in  tbeae  parte, 
a  strong  probability  is  established,  that  arts  already 
existing  in  Egypt  and  Phoenicia  may  have  been 
tiaasferred  to  SamoSb   The  full  discussion  of  these 
^MilieiM  Wi>B0i  to  tiba  genemi  history  of  Greek 
art :  we  will  here  only  add  that  we  believe  the 
^Egyptian  and  Phoenician  indueuce  on  Greece  in 
Mriy  times  to  have  ban  iMaly  aa  tnA  «id««idiwd 
■S  it  wu  forroerly  exafrpemtcd. 

It  oqIt  remains  to  explain  one  or  two  points 
tamHlad  with  the  woilca  aaerniad  to  Ibaaa  artiila. 

Besides  the  -ilv.  r  crater  presented  by  Croesus  to 
^  Mphians,  there  was  a  golden  one  found  by 
Alasondir  among  the  trensurea  of  the  Persian 
kings,  which  was  also  said  to  be  the  work  of 
Theodoms  of  Samoa.  (Amjnt.  afk  Ath.  xir.  p. 

With  respect  to  the  ring  of  Polycrates,  it  has 
been  much  disputed  whether  the  stone  in  it  was 
or  not.  The  words  of  llcnHiotus  (iii.  4 1, 
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fovva^  tpTfov  M  K.  r.  A.)  will,  we  think,  bear  either 
meaning.  Of  conrsa  no  great  wdght  can  be 
assigned  to  the  statements  of  later  writers,  such 
as  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  630),  Paosanias  iU  c),  Pollux 
(v.  100),  and  Clemens  {FrotnpL  m,  pb847,  ad. 
Sylburg),  who  assert  that  it  was  engraved,  any 
more  than  to  that  of  Pliny,  who  says  that  it  waa 
not,  and  tlMt  Aa  art  of  gem-angraTing  waa  {nv«Med 
many  years  later.  {If.  N.  xxxvii.  4.)  This  last 
statement  can  be  positively  eootradicted,  so  fiu*  as 
the  East  is  eoncaniad,  hj  tha  aaconnt  erf*  Aaronla 
breast-plate  (£M  wxm,  17^S1)»  in  which  not 
only  were  the  precious  stones  encraved,  but  they 
were  *'  Uke  Ute  en;imviuy$  oj'a  sit/net  ;  "  and  oliu  r 
evidence  might  be  adduced  to  prove  the  very  early 
use  of  engraved  seal-rings  in  the  East.  Some  evi- 
dence that  the  art  was  known  in  the  islands  ot  the 
Aegean,  and  particnhuly  in  Sanaa,  «fnn  belbtatha 
time  of  Polycrates,  is  funiinlied  by  the  tradition 
that  the  fathsr  of  PythnKum.'s  was  an  engraver  of 
seal-ringi,  Sa«niiJUo7AiA^ov  (Diog.  viii.  1  ;  Mnb- 
SiiRCHUs),  and  there  is  another  tradition  whicK 
would  prove  that  it  had  been  introduced  at  Athena 
in  the  time  of  Sulon.  (Diog.  i.  57.)  Lastly,  a'ith 
respect  to  bronze  statues  by  Theodona,  Pausaniaa 
expressly  wiys  that  he  knew  of  none  such  (x.  3B. 
§  3.  s.  6) ;  but  Pliny,  on  the  contrary  (//. 
xnhr.  8.  iL  19.  §  22),  tella  is  UmI  Ika  nnaThee* 
doruB,  who  made  the  labyrinth,  cast  in  bronze  a 
Statue  of  himself  which  was  equally  celebrated  for 
At  imtkmit  of  it»  Wtanaaa  and  fiv  its  ninvto 
bIm.  It  hald  a  file  in  the  right  hand,  and  a  littla 
qtiadriga  in  the  left,  the  whole  lieing  so  small  aa  to 
be  covered  by  the  wiugs  of  a  Hy,  which  formed  a 
pot  flf  4«  work  (kmkm  pantUaHs  ui  Mam  mm 
mrrumqve  et  avriyam  iniei/eret  a/w  simtU  facUi 
flsasos^  It  is  obvious  that  a  work  like  this  could 
not  booog  to  tha  aga  of  Croeans  and  Polyeralea. 
Such  productions  of  patient  ingenuity  were  made  a( 
a  later  period,  aa  by  MYJUnacioaa ;  and,  oonsider- 
ing  haw  common  a  nama  Thaodoraa  was^  it  Ment 
very  probable  that  there  may  haVe  been,  at  soma 
period,  an  artist  of  the  name,  who  made  such  minnto 
works,  and  that  some  thoughtless  transcriber  baa 
introdnead  dw  words  ^  otn  /^frfisdhaa  fecU,'^ 

To  sura  up  the  whole,  it  seems  pr'>!<able  that 
there  were  two  ancient  Samiau  artists  named 
Theodoras,  aaady  i — 

1.  The  fson  of  Rhoecus,  and  brother  of  Telecles, 
nourished  about  A.  d.  6U0,  and  was  an  architect,  a 
statoary  in  hrane,  and  a  aevlptar  in  wood.  Ha 
wrote  a  work  on  the  Heracum  at  Samos,  in  tha 
erection  of  which  it  may  therefore  be  supposed  that 
he  was  engaged  aa  well  as  his  father.  Or,  con- 
sidaring  tiba  time  whidi  such  a  building  would 
ocCTipy,  the  treatise  may  perhaps  be  ascribed  to  the 
youuger  Theodonu.  lie  was  also  engaged,  with 
kii  ttther,  in  tha  eraetion  of  the  bbyrinth  of  Lem- 
nos  ;  and  he  prepared  the  fotmdation  of  the  templo 
of  Artemis  at  Epbcsus.  We  would  also  ascribe 
to  him  ^  eld  Afat  at  Sparta.  In  eon  junction 
with  his  brother  Ti  h  ch  s,  he  made  the  wooden 
statue  of  Apollo  Pythius  for  the  Samians^ according 
to  the  fixed  rules  of  the  hieratic  style. 

2.  The  son  of  Teleclcs,  neplu-w  of  the  elder 
Theodorus,  and  grandson  nf  llhoecus  flourished 
about  A.  c  5(jU,  in  the  times  of  Croesus  and  Poly- 
enuei,  and  obtained  anch  laDoarn  aa  a  itotoarjr  n 
bronze,  that  the  invention  of  that  art  was  ascribed 
to  him,  in  conjunction  with  his  graud&ither.  He 
dbe  pnettaed  the  arti  of  angiaving  oMABla  (ropcv 
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TiicTf,  cael(Uura\  and  of  j^tMiif  ntrTaring  ;  his  worki 
in  thoM  d^arbuenU  beiug  the  gold  and  ftiiTar  car 
Ian  mentioaad  abors,  and  tha  wmg  vf  Pu^wataa. 
(For  the  different  views  of  modern  writers  respect- 
ing these  artists,  see  Sillig*  Cat.  Aritf.  f.  w.  TV/e- 
e/«s,  Theodonu  ;  MuUer,  ArdtiioL  d,  KtauL  §§  35, 
ii.l,  o5,n^60,  70,  n. 4,  Ml  a,  i  1,  a.  S»  IM  ; 
Bahr,  ad  Iferod.  U.  cc) 
Then  were  leTeral  latar  aztistt  of  the  nme 

MMHV  • 

3.  An  Artrire  sculptor,  the  son  of  Poros,  mndo 
a  statue  of  Nida*  the  son  of  Audromidaai  which 
waa  dedioHad  hf  ^  people  af  Hanaieaa,  aa  wa 

Irarn  finom  W  extant  inscription,  the  character  of 
which  aa  well  as  the  nature  of  the  work,  an  hono- 
rific statue  of  a  priTate  indiTidnal,  lead  to  the  eon- 
duftion  that  the  Mtist  lived  at  a  c«imparatively  late 
perioi].  (Bikkh,  Corp.  Inscr.  No.  1197  ;  Welcker, 
Kun&tUaiL,  1827,  No.  H3  ;  K.  Kochette,  LcUre  a 
M.  Sekorn^  ppu  4U,  416,  2d  ed.) 

4.  A  pculptor  or  modeller,  of  unknown  time, 
node  the  celebrated  bas-xelief,  known  as  the  Talmla 
lUamt  aa  apfeaw  firom  aa  huoAp^km  aa  to  httk, 
which  runs  thus  0EOAnPHO5HrrEXNH,that  is, 
9«o8^p«u>s  i;  T^x*^'  (JLehrsi  ^Am.  Mm.  J843» 
Tol.  ii.  p.  355  ;  .Tahn,  m  Oated^i  AwOMtU  Mii- 
ttmj,  vol.  i.  p.  30-2  ;  R.  RMbaMt^  XsMM  ^  M. 
Sdiom,  p.  4l(j,  '2d  ed.) 

5.  A  Thebaa  statuary,  mentioned  by  Diogenes 
LaertitUbiallialialaf  panons  of  the  name  (ii.  104). 
Nothing  more  !«  knowi  of  him,  nor  of  the  three 
ether  pointers  whose  oaiues  are  found  in  the  same 
liat 

6.  A  painter  mentioned  hy  Poleraon  (Diog.  I.e.). 

7.  An  Athenian  jpaintei^  mentioiMd  bjr  Meao- 
4otaa.  (Diog.  L  e.) 

8.  An  Epheekui  painter,  asentioDed  by  Theo- 
phanes,  in  his  work  on  paintinsr.  (Dioj^.  /.  c.) 

i),  A  painter,  whose  luime  is  coutaiited  iu  Pliny's 
Hit  af  those  who  were  priaiii  jmaM  {H.fi^. 
XXXV.  8.  s.  40.  §  40),  and  who  may  very  probably 
be  identical  with  one  of  the  three  meuuoned  b/ 
INogBM  PBnjr  aMribad  to  Ina  «ha  fisUawii^ 
works :  —  Se  inumjcnlem^  which  appears  to  mean 
an  athlete  anointing  himself  ;  tha  imuder  of  Cly- 
toamoatim  and  Aegisthus  by  Oiaalea  %  tha  Trojan 
War«a  composition  on  several  panels,  preserved  at 
Tlome  in  the  portico  of  Philip  ;  Caasandra,  also  at 
Rome,  in  the  temple  of  Concord  (comp.  Welcker, 
tul  PkOottr.  I  may.  p.  459)  ;  Leontiuin  Epicuri  eogi- 
icaUenu,  which  ought  perhaps;  to  he  read  like  the  siuii- 
lar  passage  a  little  above  (in.  s.  3U.  §  l^)  Ijcontio- 
mm  pktanm  t  and  kia«  Damattios.  ThU  last 
wnrk.  it"  a  portnxit  taken  from  life,  would  place  the 
artist's  dote  at,  or  a  little  before,  n.  c.  300. 

10.  A  SamiaB  paiatar,  tha  disciple  of  Niea- 
athenea,  mentioned  llj  Pli^T     ^i"  'i^^ 
painters  who  were  non  ignobUu  qiditm^  ta  tmna- 
curau  iaincn  dictndi.   {II.  N,  ZUT.  11.  S.  40.  § 
42.)  (P.  S.] 

TIIFOnO'Sin?>.  This  able  penpral. from  whom 
descended  a  line  of  lioman  emperors,  after  having 
acqirirad  a  great  military  reputation,  wm  sent 
A.  I).  \\y  Valentinian  1.  to  drive  away  t!ie 
Picta  and  bcota,  who  were  ravaging  Britain.  Xheo- 
MiM  cwwaa  1km  ainto  fiem  Boalogne  with  faia 
troops  of  Hemli,  Batavians,  Jovii,  and  Victores, 
and  landed  at  Sandwich.  On  his  rood  to  London 
he  defeated  several  liordes  of  the  barbarian  in- 
vaders ;  and  the  dtiaeae  of  London,  who  w  ere 
iMjairiiy  of  thair  gMljr  noaiTad  him 


within  tTieir  walls.    After  establialiiiig  oni 
confidence,  he  commenced  his  operatkieia 
the  fanadaa,  and  fat  twv  aampaigna 
province  of  its  savage  enemiea, 
strengthened  the  military  positiona.  H«> 
the  Cidedonians  to  the  northern  part  of  the 
and  fcMrmed  a  provinea  «r  fsaviiieial  dt 
Valentia,  or  Valentiniana,  m  named  in  her;  i  -  ^ 
Valentinian.    This  tract  camjpoaed  Use 
between  the  wall  of  Savataa  laMi  tha  anspart  c 
Antoninus,  which  Theodosius  recoTcretl   fr  ■  _  a 
eaenijr.   The  hiatoiy  of  theaa  camnaqoia  m 
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3).  Claud  ian  leads  us  to  infer  that 
also  panned  the  enemiea  of  Rome  on  the  «>  -r^^ 
•eaa  of  the  North ;  and  the  Orkneys  and  ii^ 
were  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  Picts  aai  IHi 
Saxons.    (In  Qmiri.  Cimn,  IT'.tnor,  31,  fee) 

Xheodoeiui,  on  his  return  from  Prifin  iLa 
S70,  aat  lawarded  for  bia  serrieea  wiA  limtmkd 
master-general  of  the  cavalry,  and  being  ittat>.«w^ 
on  the  Upper  Danobe,  he  defeated  tha  ftlieasiwi 
la  a.  a.  tTi,  FiiBiM,  a  If  aoi;  lha  aa«  af  MaW  a 
Nubal,  the  most  powerful  of  the  BfoeiMh  prao* 
who  professed  obedience  to  the  eorefeign^  of  lUm 
verohed  againat  the  Robmo  anthority  ;  and  thr 
natives,  who  were  txaepeiated  at  the  tyrsmcv  uc 
Count  Romanos,  the  governor  of  Africa,  joined  ihr 
standard  of  Finuus.    The  Moorish  chieftain  ^o- 
dered  Caesarea,  on  tha  alto  of  the  mnilaia  A%iai^ 
and  made  himself  master  of  Manritmia  ar  i 
midia ;  and  be  is  said  to  have  assumed  the  our  a' 
king.  RMBaana  heing  anabia  to  oppoaa  thia  arim 
enemy,  Theodosius  was  sent  to  Africa  about  tW 
close  of  372  or  the  bsginning  of  373i.    He  cuied 
froB  tha  Bhaaa  and  laadad  at  Igilgilia,  hefuee  the 
Moorish  chief  heard  of  hii  conuay.    Tha  tet  taf 
of  Theodosius  was  to  aneet  Romant^l^  whose  ir*?- 
adniinistnition  was  considered  to  be  the  oHise  a 
the  revolL    The  campaign  against  Fimna  ii 
corded  by  Amroiaiius  (xxir.  5)  in       lou-.  most 
confused,  and  corrupt  chapter,  out  of  which  liibhia 
baa  anrMto<t  a  aamlim  I 

ning  and  treadiein,-  of  Jugnrtha, 
dispUjcd  all  the  talento  of  Matolh^  m  his  nete* 
tttdoaa  aiOi  lha  Hoar,  tai  la  pwaait  of  hm 

through  a  country  which  fteaaaled  mezpertrd 
difficulties  to  regular  troops.  Firmus  at  but  fted 
to  Igmasen,  king  of  the  Isadenses,  a  peopte  <f 

Tj»ina«en  was  Biimmoned  to 
aiter  iiaving  iielt  the  Roman  power,  and  lae  can 
seqaeaeaa  cf  laftaal,  ha  daienaiaed  to  give  \m 
lip.    Firmus  e«icaped  by  a  volmitary  death.  V-f 
tirst  made  himself  drunk,  and  while  his 
van  aaleap,  huifed  Unadf  by  a  rope,  «ych  be 
fixed  to  a  nail  in  the  wall    The  dead  body  wm 
given  up  to  Theodotsius,  who  led  his  tmops  btck  (v 
Sitifis.    In  the  reign  of  Valens«  a.  u  6',^^  Thetr 
dosioa  was  beheaded  at  Carthage.    The  aam  tt 
his  execution  is  unknown.    (Hihhon,  Ar/m/- 
FuU^  voL  iv.  c.  33  ;  Tillemont,  JJi^ntn  dss  £m- 
perem%^    wbimtllk III  ■mhwiiiM aii idhwl 
10.)  [O.  L.) 

THEODO  SIUS  L,«aa  the  aon  of  Ttii  niliaai 
aha  raatond  Britaia  to  lha  empire,  and  «m  hr* 
headed  nt  Carthage.  The  funily  of  Theodaato 
was  Spanish,  and  the  future  emperor  was  V>cm  a 
Spain,  about  a.  O.  346,  as  some  say  at  Itaiica,  tk 
birth-plaoa  af  Ttajan,  thoogh  other  authorities  nr 
that  ha  ma  a  oatin  of  Cmm  im  QattM,  ii^ 
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a»g^yri»ts  deriTe  his  desceot  from  Tkmjan,  bat 
is  lofty  Iraenge  seent  wok  lo  hmft  been  dis- 
ver«>d  tin  til  TimdMiM  «w  iBiwItd  villi  Ibe 

iperial  purple. 

TlModkMhMi  wmltei  •  good  UnaAm  t  mi.  he 

-iriied  the  art  of  war  under  his  own  &ther,  whom 
i  accompanied  in  hit  Bhti«h  ruinaigni.  Dariog 
!•  IIUhMS  Ufa  tfcmi  hn  m  raini!  In  Iht  nmV  iff 
■uke  (^Bum)  of  Moe^iiL,  where  he  defeated  the 
tirroatians  374),  and  saved  the  proTinoe. 

*n  the  death  of  his  father  (a.  d.  376),  he  retired 
•fore  eonrt  intrigaes  to  his  native  country,  where 
<•  cultivated  hi.i  own  lands,  which  probably  lay 
.«ar  him  native  place  between  iSegovia  and  Valla- 
talid.    At  tliif  ttBM  he  was  already  married  to  a 
•  nanish  wnnmn,  Aelia  Flacilla  or  Placillo,  who  is 
ometimea  called  Pladdia,  by  whom  he  becwne  the 
hdMr  af  Areadwe,  Henarini,  —a  •  fa^ghlw  Pat- 
:h«ria.     From  this  [H-aceful  retirement  he  was 
:a\Wi\  in  the  thirty-third  vearof  hiaage  to  receive 
the  imperial  purple.    ValflM,*  the  eeUea^  of 
Timtian,  had  recently  lost  hia  tife  at  Hadmnople 
(  a,  o.  378),  when-  the  Roman  army  was  com- 
pletely broken  by  the  Goths,  and  Gratian,  feeling 
himself  Hnable  to  MMtun  the  burden  of  the  empire, 
invited  Theodosins  to  fill  the  place  nf  Valen*. 
Theodoaim  waa  declared  Augustus  by  Urattan  at 
tMiwIam  fn  Ptamob,  ca  the  IM  of  Jviuary 
A.  n.  379.    He  wa«  intrusted  with  the  administra- 
tion of  Thrace,  Asia,  and  Gffypt,  which  had  bean 
lield  bj  Valeni,  together  wiAoitmmd  MiMi*B^ii 
The  SMT  aBptfor  of  the  EmI  kid  ^  ««idQ0l  of 
the  war  against  the  Goths. 

The  history  of  Amminnus  Marcellinus  ends  with 
the  death  of  Valena,  and  the  authorities  on  which 
the  historian  of  the  reipi  of  'rheodf)<iii8  has  to 
rely,  are  ipreatly  inferior  to  Ammianus.  Their 
diMw  CwA  tiipiniiiil  ty  Oftfcon  fa  ft  hw 

words,  and  they  are  rcf-  rrcd  to  hy  Tilh-mont 
{Hidoin  diss  Empermn,  v.},  with  hia  nauai  dili- 
gence and  accuracy. 

The  Romans  were  disheartened  by  the  bloody 
defe  at  vvhich  they  had  sustained  on  the  plains  of 
lladnaiiople,  and  the  Goths  were  insolent  in  their 
victory.  Thttioiiw  wm  too  pradont  to  lood  dis- 
pirited troops  air^inst  a  successful  enemy,  and  he 
ibnned  his  head  quarters  at  Theseaioniea,  the 
oapHri  ef  Hm  diooooe  or  4M*tn  ^  Maeodonia, 
fVfim  whence  he  cnnid  watch  the  movements  of  the 
Goths.    In  four  years'  campaigns  (a.  o.  379 — 
tt2\  of  whieli  tiio  poilbuiMO  a«e  hnperfectly  re- 
corded, Theodosius  revived  the  courage  of  the 
Roman  soldiers,  and  while  he  seems  to  have  pru- 
Aenily  kept  aloof  from  any  general  engagement,  he 
took  all  opportunitks  of  atteddng  his  enemy  in 
detail,  and  sectiring  for  his  men  the  advantage  of 
victory  without  the  danger  of  defeat.  The  Ooths, 
whowoioiiotbjilogotborhywywoll'owwtitiilod 

mt'  iritv,  and  or.'iy  bv  the  ability  of  thoir  com- 
uukudttr  Fntifem,  became  disorganised  by  his 
dMth,  «rf  were  aplit  up  farto  nomaw  nuido 
which  went  about  seizing  all  that  they  wanted, 
and  destroying  that  which  they  had  not  the  pru- 
dioce  to  reserve  tur  another  time.  Jealousy  arose 
Ulween  the  Ostrogoth  md  the  Visigotht ;  and 
Theodosius  by  his  agenta  added  the  inducement  of 
monev  to  those  who  wofo  diocuniented.  Modares, 
a  cUMi  «f  nik,  wont  otir  to  «•  Rowbm» 

amont;  whom  he  obtiined  tiM  rank  of  master- 
Rt-uenl,  and  he  earned  hia  Toword  by  surprihing 
onA  awHcnng  o  body  of  Qoth%  and  dnyiog  off 
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a  great  nanher  of  captives  witli  four  thousand 
waggona  (Zorinua,  iv.  25).  In  a.  d.  381,  Atha* 
naric  was  compelled  to  leave  his  forests,  and  to 
cross  the  Danube ;  and  many  of  those  who  had 
fcmnodjr  iihiwiiliiilgiid  Fritigem  as  their  kador, 
and  were  weary  of  anarchy,  now  yielded  nhcdience 
to  thia  Oothie  judge.  Tillemont  conjectures  that 
AAanarie  waa  ozpeDed  by  Fritigem,  Alatheus, 
and  Saphrax ;  but  Gibbon's  narrative  seems  to 
signify  (for  aesass  b  all  the  meaning  that  in  many 
caaea  can  be  impvted  to  it)  that  Fritigem  waa 
already  dead.  HowttarAtHiiaric  waa  too  oidand 
too  prudent  to  carry  on  war  with  the  new  em- 
peror :  he  listened  to  proposals  of  peace,  and  he 
even  went  to  Constantinople  to  Tint  the  emperor. 
Theodosius  left  the  city  to  meet  him,  and  received 
hira  with  the  greatest  respect.  The  Goth  waa 
f/tnA  wHh  aaMMMonl  at  tho  laagnifiiwwa  oT 
Constantinople,  and  exclaimed  that  the  Roman 
emperor  was  an  "  earthly  God.**  Athaaaric  fell 
ill  at  CoMtantiaflple,  and  died  then.  Theodosius 
gave  him  a  opbamd  fanoial,  and  erected  a  monu- 
ment to  his  memory.  This  politic  behaviour  pained 
over  the  whole  army  of  Athanaric  ;  and  the  ad- 
hesion of  so  large  a  body  of  the  Yidgolha  waa 
followed  by  the  f-ubmission  of  the  rest.  **  The 
l^enend  or  rather  tinal  capitulation  of  the  Goths 
may  ba  dalad  fter  foan,  one  non^  and  twoaty- 
five  days  after  the  defeat  and  dejith  of  the  emperor 
Valensi'*  (Gibbon  ;  comp.  TiUemout,  Hiatoin  dm 
EmpermrMfrol.  v.  p.  216.) 

The  Ostrogoths,  who  had  retind  ftoa  lh» 
provinces  of  the  Danube  about  four  years  njjo,  re- 
turned (a.  d.  ^M)  to  the  lower  course  of  that 
river  recruited  by  an  army  of  Scythians,  whom 
none  of  the  iiih'iljitants  on  the  banks  of  the  Dannbo 
liad  ever  seen  before  (Zosimua,  iv.  38),  Promotus^ 
the  goBonl  OB  tibo  TlnadaB  frmtier,  wfco  know 
that  he  was  a  match  for  the  invaders,  th^upht  it 
prudent  to  draw  them  over  to  the  south  bank, 
wMMvI  kMing  ttoM  wth  ftr  their  opportnnitv  in 
the  winter ;  and  by  his  spies  he  encoun^ped  theai 
to  hope  that  br  secretly  crossing  the  river,  they 
might  destroy  the  Roman  army.  The  pa»6iige  waa 
made  on  a  dark  night  in  numerotu  canoes ;  hot 
the  Ostropnths  discnvered  their  mistake  when  they 
found  the  south  bank  of  the  Danube  suarded  by  a 
triple  foar  of  vesoels  throogli  wMeb  they  eorid  not 

penetrate.  At  the  same  time  the  Roman  R^il'eya 
desoendimr  the  river,  swept  before  them  the  frail 
beatior  tto  Ootrogoths,  and  Alalllcas  the  king, 

and  his  bravest  tmops,  were  either  drowned  in  the 
Danube  or  destroyed  by  the  sword.  Those  wh(» 
escaped  sued  for  mercy  to  the  Romans.  It  is  un- 
certain whether  Theodosius  had  personally  any 
share  in  this  victory.  Zosimns  says  that  aftt  r  the 
victory  Promotus  sent  for  Theodosius,  who  won 
at  no  fpoat  distances  If  the  kfolariaa  Sorfnrao 
unjustly  deprives  Theodosius  of  all  merit,  the  i-o.-t 
Claudian  made  amendi  for  it  by  flattery  and  exag- 
gantioii. 

A  treaty  was  made  with  the  Goths,  the  precise 
date  and  terms  of  which  do  not  appear  to  be 
known  ;  but  they  were  settled  within  the  limiu  of 
the  empire,  in  tracts  which  were  neglected  or  unoc- 
cupied. A  colony  of  Visigoths  was  established  in 
Thrace,  and  the  remains  of  the  Ostrogoths  were 
fimtod  in  FInjrgki  and  Lydia.  They  woe  not 
scattered  among  the  population  of  Tlunco  or  Asia 
Minor,  bat  they  obtained  whole  districts  in  which 
they  alQI  lirod  at  a  Gttiiic  people,  adtnowlcd^utg 
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th*  «Bf«Br  M  their  ■Wifwyn,  Imf  prMAj  re- 
iMnfUg  jnrisdiction  in  aU  disputes  nnione  them- 
•^Ive*.  Thi'  chieftain*  ittll  governed  their  fol- 
lower!, but  there  was  no  kingly  dignity.  Forty 
thmuttid  OotiM  W6i«  kept  in  the  kervicc  of  the 
F-i9tcm  empire,  und»T  the  title  of  Foedorati,  nnd 
were  dUtinguithed  from  the  other  troops  bj  guiden 
«elfaMt  Wttor  ptjr,  and  now  Koneik  Bat  thoagh 
tliaOoths  were  thus  c<mvprtf»<!  fnm  enemies  into 
dnUmu  allies,  their  settknent  within  the  limits  of 
ilw  anplf*  it  justly  tricwad  as  tba  Imnwdlate  anse 
of  the  downfal  of  the  western  division.  In  the 
ciTil  war  agninst  Maximus  (a.  d.  3tittL  some  of 
those  barbarians  who  were  in  his  army  listened  to 
the  proposals  of  Maximus,  bat  their  treachery 
bi'ing  discovered,  tlicy  fled  into  the  marshes  and 
forests  of  Mooedunia,  where  they  were  pursued  by 
Theododns  ami  eat  to  pieces. 

Maximus,  a  native  of  Spain,  like  Theodositia, 
was  living  in  Britain  in  retirement  or  in  exile. 
^Vban  tfib  pfoviiioa  lavaliad  againat  Oialiais 
Maximus  was  chosen  their  leader,  and  he  invaded 
Gaol  with  a  powerful  amy.  Gnuiaa  fled  from 
Paris  to  Lyon,  where  be  was  ovwtakan  by  An- 
dngathius,  the  commander  of  the  cavalry  of  Maxi- 
nins  atid  put  to  death  ( \.  n.  Maximus  sent 

im  envoy  to  Theodosuih  lo  expiaui  and  justify  his 
conduct,  to  oaaase  the  asftassinntion  of  Umtian  as 
having  been  acconu/iishcd  without  his  orders,  and 
to  offer  to  the  emperor  of  the  East  peace  or  war. 
A  war  witli  tiio  flcne  aoMieia  of  ibo  nerdi  voald 
perhiips  have  b  en  an  unequal  contest  for  Theo- 
dosius,  whose  dominion*  bad  recently  suffered 
firam  tiw  mvagaa  of  tlie  Cblha  { and  rmetaatly,  as 
we  may  conclude,  be  made  a  twaty  with  Maximus, 
whom  he  acknowledged  emperor  of  the  countries 
north  of  the  Alps,  but  he  secured  to  Valentinion  the 
brother  of  Omtian,  Italy,  Aftiea,  and  western  II- 
lyricum.  Thus  the  empire  was  divided  into  three 
parts  ;  cue  of  which,  an  empire  won  by  usurpation, 
eonaialad  of  thfoo  ikh  ooutrita,— SpaiD,  Oaul, 

and  Hrilnin. 

Theodosius  was  the  son  of  a  Christian  Esther, 
wluM  aneeitors  aeknowlodged  Ibo  creod  of  Nieaca ; 

and  next  to  Constantino  he  becanie  the  great 
glory  of  the  Christian  church.  The  meriu  of 
Oratian  secured  him  from  the  orthodox  Christians 
a  rank  equivalent  to  that  of  aaaitt;  and  after  his 
death  they  found  a  worthy  successor  to  ly^  ortho- 
doxy iu  the  more  vigorous  emperor  of  the  Kast. 
Tbaodoiiiu  was  not  baptized  uniO  tha  end  of  the 
first  year  of  his  rc\\^^,  when  he  was  admoni'shed 
by  a  serious  illness  no  longer  to  delay  this  cere- 
aaony.  la  a.  n.  880,  Mora  ho  oowmoiioad  opera- 
tions against  the  Goths,  he  was  baptized  at  Tlies- 
saionica  by  tbe  archbishop  Ascolius,  iu  the  orthodox 
fiiidb  of  tha  Trinity ;  and  hia  fal^»tisall  «aa  ias- 
]:i<  diately  followed  by  a  solemn  edict  which  fixed 
the  luUh  of  his  subjects  (Tillemont,  Ilistuire  det 
Jimpcnurs,  voL  v.  p.  198  ;  Cod.  Theod.  Iti.  tiu  1. 
a>  3>,and  branded  with  the  name  of  heretics  all  who 
dissented  from  the  imperial  creed.  The  edict  de^ 
dared  **  according  to  the  discipline  of  the  apu!)iie!s 
and  tha  doetriao  of  tho  gospol,  lot  m  bslieve  the 

sole  deity  of  the  Father,  the  Sf>n.  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  under  an  equal  Majesty  and  apiotu  Trinity : 
w  asdMnin  the  Iblloiran  of  thia  doctrino  to 
assume  the  titU-  "f  Catholic  Christians  ;  and  as  we 
iodge  that  all  otliers  are  extravagant  madmen,  we 
nnnd  them  with  the  name  of  heretics,  and  declare 
that  thair  oonviBiadoa  ahall  m  kmir  uaa^  tha 
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respectable  appellatbn  «f  dHnahaft:  %ariiBi  d- 

condemnation  of  divine  justice,  they  mast  r£>^' 
to  Miifer  the  severe  penalties  which  our  ai  r-  rr 
guided  by  heavenly  wisdom,  shall  think  yn.--^  r 
inflict  on  them  **  ((Xhhao,  r6L  c  "27  ).  Thaik. 
which  Theodosius  so  ardently  embrsced  emm  he:  i 
be  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  a  anbaiei  iafLr 
into  tha  mtapbyrfad  distinctaoB  v 
sameness  of  substance  or  strict  homooti«an  doccar 
of  Athanaains,  and  the  sioulamj  of  aabataMeJi 
the  MMrand  IhafloBiOr  tfiahMMioMta  dacBf 

in  which  some  of  the  Arians  sought  refiirr- 
singular  anecdote  is  told  of  Amphiloduita,  bwra 
of  locminm  and  aftorvaida  •  aAiat,  who  ad»> 
nistsnd  to  Thoodoohai  a  pndMl  iMaaa  m  tk 

homonneian  doctrine.    It  was  in  a.  r>.   383,.  jsa 
after  Theodosius  had  roised  his         Arcawtias  a 
the  rank  of  AnpiwlBa,  and  the  two  oanpaaan  wm 
Reated  on  a  throne  to  receive  the  hrtmaffe  of  liw-' 
subjects.    Amphilochins  saluted  Theodoaifia 
lovaiwoe  t  hia  aea  ha  addiaaaaA  with  the  ft» 
liarity  of  an  equal.    The  emp«-ror,  ii..!  roaat 
this  rudeness, ordered  the  bisht^  to  be  dimgmdkm 
his  presence,  whoa  he  oaBdaaaad,     ^mtk  m  m  ; 
treatment,  O  emperor,  which  the  Ktn^  mi  hsana  j 
has  prepared  for  those  impious  men  ^^■h^^  sifwt  ?' 
worililp  the  Father,  but  who  refuse  to  akk:..>»i<^^:^ 
die  equal  majesty  of  his  divine  Son.**  Theod<.^ 
embraced  the  bishop,  and  never  forgot  the  Imm. 
Arcadius  was  at  this  time  about  six  yeaia  «d  tf^ 
Coaalaatiaople  was  the  hsad  mTtBw>  «f  Mm- 
ism  at  the  time  of  the  nccenvion  of  Theodock« ; 
but  his  baptism  in  the  orthodox  fisith  a»d  k» 
edict  gave  the  CalkflBoo  hopea  of  tfieir  wpi  lasiy 
being  re-established.    The  rmi^kf-ror  entend  Cm^  i 
stantinople  with  his  army,  and  otfered  DuKsphtlss 
the  Arian  prelate  the  altematiw  of  aabecnbit^r  » 
the  creed  of  Nkasa  er  of  xosignatMsi.  jDianiop^i.» 
resigned  his  dignilif's  and  retired  into  eriir  ae^ 
poverty.  Gregory  of  Nazianxus  who  bad  laboarrd 
hard  to  restore  the  Catholic  faith  at  CoMtHNiBipi^ 
was  placed  on  the  arthiepi»copal  throne  whiii 
Damophilus  had  left  vacant,    hadj  in     a.  Ml, 
ThaoMaa  dedaied  hb  iMdoa  «•  espal  feoB  aS 
the  churches  both  hiahopa  and  clert.'y  wha  shouU 
refuse  to  profiess  dw  oraod  of  Hiouea, ;  aad  ;5Ma« 
hia  lieutenant,  was  anaod  with  fafi  povrcflatasHd 
a  change,  which  was  accomplished  vrithoatdiMih> 
ancc  in  all  the  F-mtem  empire.    In  the  niceiT?  " 
May  (a.  o.  3Ui)  a  meeting  of  one  hun^irea  um 
fifty  bishops  who  formed  the  first  gcoaial  coaol 
of  CotiHtantinople,  nnd  the  second  of  the  ceci- 
meuical  general  Gounciis,^was  assembled  to  caaaoa 

!>v  the  council  of  Nic^'a.    The  council  had  t» 
expliiiu  some  things  which  were  amhyioas,  aai  is 
dispose  of  the  aeet  of  the  Morwilnaii.  «h%  » 
the  heresy  of  homoiousianism,  added  that  of  a  behif 
that  the  H<»ly  Ghost  was  created  {ttrurrotr).*  Tse 
council  declared  the  equal  divinity  of  the  H<.  v 
Ghost,  the  ddrd  person  in  the  Trinity,  wluclt  ^ 
trine  lias  prevailed  in  the  Kasteni  thisrth  withiist 
iuterruutiou  to  the  present  tiuie.    Alter  the  d«s;il 
of  IfMOtios,  Gregory  of  Naztansua  pOMiiii  ia 
this  council,  and  he  has  U-ft  a  picture  of  the  tir- 
bttleut  and  disorderly  prooeediugs  which  chsK- 
tKiiediiaeiiM. 
Thindaahw,  aftsr  rotiWishii^lkiiiti— tj  rf 


*  GihhoB  seooM  to  hava  whandiwHasd  As  as* 
tocecf  thiehemf. 
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CwtKotic  faith  by  the  coancil  of  Comtantbople, 
iceedod  to  give  it  effect.  In  the  coune  of  fifteen 
tn  (a  d.  380— a94)  be  published  Mmii  de- 
es npninst  herrtics  or  those  who  were  not  of 
.  own  creed.    The  penalties  were  moet  uirticu- 
ly  diveeted  ^vdnt  tiMw  wfeo  n^wMd  tt*  doe- 
n«*    of    the   Trinity  ;  and    they  extended  to 
iii»ten,  aMembliea,  and  the  penons  of  heretics. 
wmm  alHivt  the  thM  tba*  the  cQaneil  «M  sitting 
kt  he  deprived  nil  (vrsons  who  nposttliMd  from 
iHstianity  to  Paganism  of  the  right  which  erery 
9imin  citixen  had  enjoyed  at  least  from  the  time 
Twelve  Tables,  of  dispofiing  of  lii^  prnpt-rty 
r  testament.    Tn  July  (a.  n.  ."'"1)  hf  foiKide 
e  Ariana  and  Kurioinians  to  buiiU  any  church  ; 
id  the  haw  appears  to  mean  tiMtt  evifjr  phee  (tf 
orship  which  they  already  povvn-ed  fihoiild  be 
iken  from  than.  The  various  eiuu;tmeuts  against 
9n%itM  aro  Mntrfmd  is  the  Coda  of  TtMOooalQa 
1 G.  tit.  5.  a.  6 — '23  ;  and  the  commentar)'  of  (Jo- 
fiofredus)  :  the  Eunomions,  whose  guilt  consisted 
X  denying  any  resembiaiice  between  the  two  sub- 
tTOrrn.  and  who  were  woeiirtiiigly  Anomoaani, 
vere  also  deprivj-il  of  the  power  of  testamentary 
liaposition^  and  of  taking  by  tostomentary  gift: 
ikay  Mtai»  fa  fivt,  to  have  been  deprived  of  all 
the  rights  of  citizens.    The  Manichri<'.in  hen'sy 
was  puniabable  with  death  ;  and  the  same  penalty 
OnrcMened  tha  AndiaDt  or  the  QnartodedaMBa, 
who  celcbmted  the  festival  <if  East»'r  on  llif  wrong 
day.    To  the  reign  of  Theodosius  l)«lunged  the 
g\ory  or  the  infamy  of  establishing  Inquisitors  of 
Faith,  who  seem  to  have  been  specially  Ol^foiaid 
to  look  aftfT  the  crime  of  tbo  (^uartodeciraans. 
Thoagh  Theodosius  thus  established  the  principle 
•f  pontralioil,  it  b  said  that  his  rival  Maximus 
was  tiM  fint  Christian  prince  *'  who  shfd  tlx-  bl  tod 
o(  hia  Gliliataaii  sabjects  on  account  of  their  re- 
hffkw  opMoBiL**  It  ia  fertonate  tor  tha  ftmo  of 
Theodosius  that  there  is  not  the  same  evidence  of 
\m  g\ving  eifect  to  his  own  hiws  as  there  is  for  the 
severity  of  Maximoa,  under  whose  raign  Prisdl- 
lianoa  and  others  sdtoid  daatli  for  Immsj  at 

Treves,  A-  D.  305. 

In  A.  D.  387  Maximus,  not  content  with  the 
psssessioQ  of  flpsin,  Gaul,  and  Britain,  aspired  to 
'wn'<^t  Ttnly  from  the  feeble  hands  of  Valenti- 
nian  II.,  who  as  an  Arian  was  disliked  b^  his 
Oidiolie  sah}eets  of  f  taly,  and  iras  opposed  in  his 
hiretical  projects  by  tlie  zeal  of  A iiil»n>s(\  tlio 
(  atholic  archbishop  of  Milan.  Maximus  was  in 
sight  of  Milan,  befoPB  ValentiBioB  and  his  mother 
Jtutiaa,  w|o  direoiad  the  adninistratinn,  were 

aware  of  his  ho^tih'  intentinn«i ;  and  b»-  entered 
the  city  without  resistance.  Jusiina  and  her  son 
saharked  from  one  of  the  harbours  in  the  north 
part  of  the  Hadriatic  and  arrived  in  safety  at 
Tbesialonica.  No  resistonoe  was  made  to  Maxi- 
nas,  oxcept  by  ^  snaB  town  of  Asbmimi,  ob  the 

border  of  Italy.    Theodosius  visited  Justina  and 
her  sw  at  Thessalonica,  and  reminded  Valentinian 
that  hb  opposition  to  dia  fiuth  of  Nieasa  was  the 
cause  of  his  own  ruin  and  of  the  success  of  Maxinras. 
Vsleritinian.  it  it  said,  acknowledi^ed  his  errors, 
and  returned  to  the  true  faith  ;  and  tiie  orthodox 
emperor  promised  to  restore  him  to  his  throne :  but 
prhup*  he  was  intluencfd  by  other  motives  than 
graiiiude  to  Gratiao,  and  smI  in  support  of  the 
^thobehilk  Thoodoshis  was  •  tvhUw;  nid 
ValpTitinianhtd  •  sister  fJall.i,  young  and  beautiful. 
XiikoMuU  sMld  ix  the  au^agi  of  Ihoedosiut 
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and  GaDa  a  year  before  the  visit  to  Thessalonica 
at  the  close  of  a.  d.  30()  ;  or  he  would  make  a 
compromise  by  admitting  that  Theodoama  adcsd 
her  in  marriai;e  in  a.  n.  'AUG.  hut  did  not  actnally 
marry  her  till  a.  d.  307  iUwtoire^  4c  voL  v.  p.  740 ): 
his  desiio  waa  to  wotoBl  the  piety  of  Thaododoa 
from  the  scandal  of  a  sensual  motive.  Put  Zosi- 
mus  (iv.  44)  states  that  Jiutiua,  a  woman  of  in- 
ilaence,  who  Idioir  tbo  aBMSOOS  propensitiea  of 
Theodosius,  prevailed  over  the  irresolution  of  tho 
emperor  by  her  daughter's  team  and  Iteaiity. 
Theodosius  saw  her  and  was  captivated :  he  a»ki'd 
her  of  hsc  Bolher  fat  his  wife,  but  be  only  ob- 
tsiined  her  on  condition  of  restoring  Valentinian. 
Though  Gibbon  has  preferred  the  authority  of 
Zosimos,  then  la  soma  owdeoeo  opposod  to  it ;  and 
yet  the  narrative  of  Znsiinus  is  so  precise  and  cir- 
cumstantial that  it  is  difhcult  not  to  give  credit  to 
it  Than  k  nothing  improbaUo  the  fwt  of  • 
passion  fo  «  iraoBiB  dnnnliiing  «  poUtiad 

question. 

After  Theodosius  had  decided  on  his  course,  bis 
operatieBS  waio  npid  and  vigorous.  He  found 
Maxirans  encamped  near  Sistia,  in  Paimonia,  a 
city  situated  on  the  great  river  Save.  Maximus 
had  not  talent  equal  to  his  ambitioii,  aad  Theo- 
dosius had  a  force  which  confounded  tlie  SMldiaie 
of  the  usurper  by  a  mode  of  attack  to  winch  they 
wen  ■naewatetosa.  Hie  Hiibi»  Alena,  and  hia 
OoCha  wen  mounted  archers,  who  annoyed  th* 
heavy  troops  of  Gaul  aud  Germany  by  ttie  irregu- 
larity of  a  Parthian  attack.  Maximum  aiier  sus- 
taining one  defiaat  on  the  benka  of  the  Save,  and 
probably  n  s^n'oiuI.  fid  acrosa  the  Alps,  and  shut 
himself  up  in  At^uiieia,  just  before  Theodosius 
reached  the  gatea.  But  in  s{rito  of  his  Moorish 
trnard,  he  was  given  up  to  ThendoMiiR  by  his  own 
soldiers  and  the  people  of  Aquileia,  with  his  hands 
tied  behind  hin.  Theedosine,  aoBordii^  to  hb 
panegyrist  Pacatus,  was  not  indisposed  to  pardon  ; 
but  his  soldiers  saved  him  the  difficulty  of  a 
decision,  by  dragging  Maximus  from  his  presence 
and  beheading  him.  Maximus  had  left  his  son 
Victor  in  Gaul,  with  the  title  of  Caesir,  or  j>er- 
liaps  of  Augustus.  Arbogastes,  the  active  general 
of  Theodosius,  seised  the  yonlh,  and  |Nrt  mn  to 
death  a  short  time  after  his  father.  ThendoHius 
spent  the  winter  at  Mihw,  and  in  the  following 
jeer  (Jnno  ISlh,  ho  entend  Benoin  trinmph, 
accompanied  fcj  Yawitinitn  and  his  own  eoa 
Uonorius. 

Two  events  in  the  life  of  Theodosius  may  be 
brought  bto  juxtaposition  ae  ovidsMO  of  Ue'  un- 
certain character  and  his  savag*-  temper.  In  .\.  n. 
387,  the  city  of  Autioch  complained  of  increased 
taxation,  the  nwciisierj  eenesqnenee  of  the  wen  m 

which  the  emperor  had  been  eiit:a_'ed  ;  and  An- 
tioch,  as  it  had  not  suffered  from  an  cueniy  whose 
nivagee  |bd  been  eonfinod  to  Bonpe,  was  on  willing 
tn  bear  its  share  of  the  expense  of  the  Gothic  cato- 
paigns.  The  Mwnplaints  of  the  citizens  were  soon 
changed  into  active  riot  (February):  the  statues 
of  the  emperor,  of  his  father,  and  of  his  wife  Pto- 
cilla,  were  thrown  down ;  but  these  idle  demono 
strati  ons  were  quicltly  suppressed  by  an  anned 
force.  The  gofenMT  aent  to  the  enpster  el  Con- 
st'intinoplc  an  account  Of  these  riots,  and  the  citi- 
aens  of  Autioch,  in  gieiita]hnn,danatched  Flavian 
iMr  bishop,  and  tho  aenmer  Hikrina,  to  acknow* 
iedfs  their  guilt  and  to  pray  for  forgiTenees.  In 
Much  the  jodgamt  of  the  magmm  vie  bwi^ 
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by  Heilebicnis  and  Caeaarius,  two  of  his  officere, 
who  declared  that  Antioch  was  degnuled  from  the 
wik  «f  a  city,  waa  ttrippod  «f  ito  po«nion»  and 
privileges,  and  reduced  to  the  cnndit-  in  of  n  vill.ipe 
dependent  on  Laodicea.  The  placet  of  public 
anmtuMwt  vera  dim  up,  and  ilia  «nl  dMribn* 
tion  of  com  was  stopped,  which  was  equivalent  to 
a  sentence  of  stanration  against  those  who  were 
accustomed  to  reoeire  this  pauperis  aUowanee.  A 
■mn  investigation  was  mode  uto  tlM  ciremn- 
stances  of  the  riot,  and  thoR*  who  were  convicted 
by  the  extraordinary  commissioners  of  the  em- 
peror  lost  their  property,  and  wete  wdwedl  to 
li«-i:unr}'.  Some  of  the  rioters,  or  of  the  accused, 
were  put  to  death.  The  commissioners,  however, 
mufmmti  the  conpleto  e—lin  af  iSkb  empMor*s 
wntence  against  the  city,  and  Qiesarius  went  to 
CoMtantinopie  to  obtain  a  final  answer  frmn  the 
emperor  to  the  petition  of  the  people  and  the 
prayers  of  the  monks  and  hermits,  who  left  their 
solitudiM,  nrul  crowded  to  Antioch,  to  intercede  for 
the  metropolis  of  the  Ea/tU  The  emperor  had 
already  rewnted  at  the  lalwty  ef  Iha  Hthep  tad 
Hie  eloquent  address  of  the  s(niator  ;  the  senate  of 
CoQstantinopb  had  interceded  for  Antioch,  and 
Tlieedodaf  paidoMd  Ac  citjr,  aad  all  «lw  kid 

tikeil  part  in  the  riot.  The  property  of  those  who 
liad  Men  convicted  was  restored,  the  poor  got 
their  allowance  again,  and  Antiedi  nanmed  its 

f  inn  r  dignity  and  jurisdiction.   Tillemont  has 

collectfd  ail  tlic  cirnimstances  of  this  affair  of  An- 
tioch (JUuUMfc^  <^v.,  vol.  T.  p.2Gi,  ut  ^reat 
leogtk. 

In  A.  n.  nPfl.  Thessalonica,  the  metropolis  of  the 
Illyriau  provinces,  was  disturbed  by  a  riot  during 
liM  «apanc%  taaideace  at  Ifilaa.  BotMe,  who 
aaauaanded  the  soldiers  there,  had  iTiipri>nnt>d  one 
•f  the  charioteers  of  the  Circus,  who  had  solicited 
a  youth  to  a  shameless  intercoone.  The  populace 
in  vain  called  for  thetr  Imaiiti  charioteer  during 
the  celebration  of  the  games :  the  general  kept  him 
in  the  prison  which  his  crime  had  merited.  It 
aeeaie  that  tibe  popalaee  vaa  leady  for  insurrection ; 
a  trifling  canse  was  enntigh  to  set  thorn  in  motion, 
and  the  garrison  was  weak.  Botheric  and  his  otiicers 
wera  overpowend  and  aMaashialad  hy  the  people, 
and  their  bodies  were  dragged  about  the  streets. 
An  inquiry  into  the  riot,  and  the  punishment  of 
the  guilty,  was  necessary  and  just ;  but  Theedodna 
punished  a  whole  city,  gtulty  and  ianocant together. 
It  is  said  that  his  miri^tor  Uufinus  prompted  the 
cuiperor  to  issue  his  8;ivagi-  orders,  notwithbtanding 
the  intercaasiea  ef  the  bishops.  An  army  of  bar- 
barians was  sent  to  Thessalonica  instead  of  a  civil 
commission  supported  by  a  sufficient  forces  The 
people  wete  int^lad  to  the  gamea  c(  liie  Gnoa, 
and  they  came  without  su>-picion  ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  place  was  full,  the  soldiers  received  the  signal 
Ibr  a  massacre.  For  three  hoan  the  q^ectators 
vera  iadiacriBdnaldy  esposed  to  the  fnry  of  the 
soldiers,  niid  seven  thousand  of  them,  or,  as  6om<^ 
accounu  say,  more  than  twice  that  number,  paid 
the  peaalty  of  the  inaureotSos.  The  aaldiaia,  it  is 
said,  were  ordered  to  produce  a  certiin  number  of 
beads,  an  order  which  agraavates  the  guilt  of 
Tlwedeaias,  who,  if  aol  ^aaad  hj  die  aeaal 
f.'flings  of  humanity,  might  have  remembered  the 
city  in  which  he  had  ao  often  leaided.  This  mas- 
sacre, unparalleled  in  hiatoty,  is  a  stain  en  the 
name  of  Theodoaia%  a&  eternid  brand  of  infamy. 
TilknonV  vha  hm  »  aiaaMy  nootdod  tha  da* 


mency  of  Theodosias  in  the  afl^y        ABtir\.  * 
serves,  **  that  this  year  (a.  o.  iQOy  aa  cektiu 
for  the  cmdliaa  vhieh  the  order  o€  ThaaAw 
caused  to  be  committed  at  Thess^ilonieru  an^  s 
more  calehiated  for  the  peoance  mhiGh.  rtasmaj 
perlbnMd  t»  a^iala  eo  gnat  a  aaioM.    We  c 
touch,  in  a  few  words,  on  an  event  ao 
and  important,  because  we  reserve  it  £or  the  br 
tory  of  bU  Ambrosius.*^    The  iUaatrioma  aad  » 
portant  event  vaa  the  penancf,  move  iUoiCiyai 
and  important  in  the  eyes  of  the  piou*  ^jsctx; 
tlian  the  unjMinionable  crime  of  mmdm^amg 
sands.   It  is  singukr,  as  OflikaB  avawwita,  M 
ZoKinni.<i.  who  is  cert:iinly  not  partial  to  Theodawa 
perhaps  hardly  jost,  and  ct^^aaaajfatuk^^aili^ 

the  fact  is  not  doubtful  * 

Arobrosiua,  the  archbishap  of  MIIas,  tboacs: 
that  the  civil  administradaa  vaa  an  a^ur  is  vLii 
the  clergy  had  an  intsiaat ;  and  a  riot  at  CailmraB 
on  the  Persian  frnntitr,  in  whirh  the  £zat£r> 
of  the  place,  at  the  mbtig.iiK'u  of  their  hiahirf,  isi 
buntaflMaar  verahip  of  the  VakataaiMal  | 
the  synagogtie  of  the  .lews,  found  an  apoIi:.~!«:  * 
the  archbishop  of  Jdilan.   The  pioWiKaai  amfff 

f^yiiagngue,  or  to  make  good  the  dama^^  aad  ^ 
rioters  to  be  {mnished  ;  and  the  emperor  eon&CMi  j 
this  eqnitalde  and  modenUe  aentenoe.    But  to 
lenUe  difierenoe  «f  aplaiaft  wm,  in  the  archbUapV  | 
judgment,  the  same  as  to  persecute  the  orth-»(fs.i; 
and  Thcodosius  was  compeiltrJ,  by  the  nrrhbitfawy  t 
monitions  and  kilBiaa,  to  let  the  bishop  aad  ha 
turbulent  flock  go  unpunished.    **  St.  Ambroslav* 
says  Tillemont,  ^  thmight  that  a  {kraaoe  vhe  ja^ 
daaed  ao  many  oth«  ahaiw  acta,  tmfjkk  mm  m 
expose  the  Christian  nUgion  to  the  insolta  ef  sa 
enemies  by  so  rigofooa  an  order.**    The  maaasoa 
of  Tbeaaahnuoavaaatiialforthefiimitesaaf  A»  | 
broMHt  k»  «ka  thooght  that  the  busing  sf  a 
Jew  s3magogtie  ought  not  to  >>e  punished  ccM 
hardly  overlook  the  massacre  of  a  ChciatiaB  atr. 
Ha  Mired  from  the  emperor*B  pceaaMi^  feai  ha 
represented  his  crime  to  him  in  a  letter,  ani  ht 
told  him  that  peaitraoe  alone  conld  afim  k» 
gnilt  Bat  the  arehUahep  vaa  fialaat  k  to 

remonstrances,  and  to  protect  himiM  If.  he  c^Jltdia 
the  aid  of  a  vision,  in  whidi  be  said  that  i»  bi 
been  vaned  not  te  oflfer  the  obbuion  in  the 
of  Tbaodoaina,  nor  in  his  presence.    Whtm  fk» 
emperor  proceeded  to  perform  liis  devotion*  in  Ifcs 
usual  manner  in  the  great  church  of  MiJaa,  As 
archbishop  stopped  him  at  the  door,  aad  dcMaM 
a  further  acknowledgment  of  his  guilt    The  c  > 
science-struck  Theodosiua  huniUed  himstif  hdkm 
tha  chanh,  vhkh  hia  vsMvded  Us  ftmam  m 

one  of  its  greatest  victories.  He  hud  aside  tk» 
insignia  of  imperial  power,  and  in  the  pooure  of » 
suppliant  in  the  thmtk  cf  lIBan,  entnated  fianiM 
for  his  great  sin  before al tkaaHgnvateb  Aka 
eight  months,  the  emperor  was  restored  to  cm- 
uiuiiion  with  the  church,  at  Christmas,  a.  o.  '4S1k 

Theodosins  spent  three  years  in  luly.  iwnf 
which  he  established  Valcntiniau  on  tlu-  thr  .  erf 
the  West,  a  measure  for  which  his  btstonaa*  any 
eiahn  theiaarit  cf  giiaui  uril  j  t  for  he  pwhahly  ^sdd 
have  had  no  difficulty  in  kf<'ping  the  westeni 
empire,  which  he  had  wrested  from  the  osnrpat  9 
of  Mairiawifc  Theodosiua  returned  to  Ctuuua- 
tinople  emly  in  November  a.  891. 
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ogsmtemy  who  had  serred  Gratian  with  fidelity, 
ha.d  contribntfd  under  Thfotlosiiis  to  the  ovt-r- 
>w  of  jVIsLxiiuuis  was  appointed  master-general 
be  Ibvera  in  OauL  Bat  Im  aipind  U  gmm 
na^liT  who  hnd  not  vigour  eimtich  to  command 
(iusuce,  and  tiie  emperor'*  authority  gradually 
lisMd.  In  A.n.  9M  Vabniinkm  oade  s  ImI 
>rt  li>  rfsuvne  his  power,  aiiJ  he  perjnnally  an- 
uiced  to  Arbogattet  that  be  waa  dumtKitrt  fron 
him  employinenta.  The  genenl  nerftvd  til* 
Mmncement  with  contempt ;  and  in  a  few  days 
pT  Val**n  till  tan  was  found  dead.  It  was  believed 
it  be  had  been  strangled  by  order  of  Arbogaates. 
w  Imrbarian,  who  did  nol  tUnk  it  prudent  to 
<jinno  the  imperial  purple,  set  up  Eugenius,  a 
etoricifui^  and  formerly  hia  aecretary,  as  emperw 
I^WMt.   Thwdwit  wcwfd  the  mhmmlkf 

Eugeniue,  who  announced  his  elevation,  with 
iaaenibled  indignation,  for  he  wa»  ill  dispoaed  to 
new  a  war  in  the  west,  which  ke  bad  anly  jvat 
adeti.  But  hi*  own  pride,  and  likm  Utn  n  his 
itV«  Oalhi,  the  sister  of  Valentinian,  urged  him  to 
vuu»h  the  usurper.  Two  yeurs  were  spent  in  the 
mpmHSon  for  tlsis  war  ;  bat  tiM  MBperor,  with 
irudrnt  precaution,  imitating  the  e3mmple  of  those 
Mho  cotMolted  the  god  of  i>eiphi  in  tlie  times  of 
kettdkniMB*  wsl  a  fltvowllv  wmaiifc  to  Mk  thv 

111  visa  of  John  of  Lycopolis,  an  Egyptian  ajichoritc. 
whether  he  ahould  malte  war  en  Kugenius,  or  wait 
^  Eagenioa  attaefcad  hhn.  John  dadmd  that 
Thoodosiua  would  be  victorious,  but  yet  not  withomt 
l'>s-»  and  bloodslu'd,  as  in  tlie  war  with  Alaximus  ; 
that  he  would  die  iu  Italy  alter  his  victory,  and 
!•  ave  to  his  son  tha  aaifiM  of  tha  vaat  **  Thaa 
'I'heodoaius  did  not  enpnije  in  this  war  any  more 
than  in  the  other,  except  by  the  order  which  God 
gara  to  Mm  by  hit  propbeL*'  (TilleaMNit). 

Theodosius  prepared  himself  to  fulr.l  the  prophecy 
by  recruiting  bis  legions,  with  the  aid  c£  his  two 
Biaster-genenda  Stilicho  and  Timashia.  Arbogastet, 
who  commanded  for  Euj^enius,  posted  himself  on 
the  bonier  of  Itidy,  but  ailow«'d  Theodosius  to  p;>»« 
the  Julian  Alps,  and  enter  the  plains  which  cxtt-nd 
to  Aquilen.    Hare  he  found  the  formidable  army 
•f  Arbogfutes,  consisting  of  hardy  Gauls  run!  (  m  t- 
mans.  Theodosius  attacked  the  eoemy,  but  he  was 
coeipallad  to  latipa  with  giaal  bn,  faitiariaily  of 
\m  Gothic  allies.    Arboirastes  now  occupied  the 
passes  in  his  rear,  and  the  emperor's  position  was 
most  criticaL    Bat  he  was  sated  by  toe  tiaaehery 
e(  the  generals  of  Kni^nios,  who  sent  to  express 
their  readiness  to  <ios.  rf.  if  the  rewjirds  which  th»*y 
asked  were  granted.    Theodosius  accepted  their 
aaaditioBs,aiidladhiattoopa  toaMi  attaokaa 
the  camp  of  the  enemy.    A  tempest,  thnt  ro<;e 
during  the  battle,  and  blew  full  in  the  face  of  the 
tRNi9aafBiVaid«a,aaiilfftatad  tolhairdiseaairfhMa 
anddlaTklor)' of  Thoodosiu<i.  T}i"  lu-adof  Enireuius 
wai  sspaialed  £rom  his  body,  while  he  was  suing 
fcc  amcy  at  tha  feet  of  hia  eooqueror ;  and  Arbo- 
gnstes,  after  wandertaf  li  thatoounuins,  tenninatad 
his  fortunes  by  his  own  sword.    Theodosius  re- 
ceived the  submission  of  the  west,  and,  at  the 
interoeMion  ttAaknrim,  wad  hia  fieMyvilh 
moderation. 

Theodosius  died  on  the  seventeenth  oi  January 

D.  W&,  fmv  moOa  ilkeriha  ddtart  af  BafwIiM. 

alnilb>ir,as  some  say,  in  consequence  of  the  &tiguei 
af  war,  or,  as  othern,  in  consequence  of  intemperate 
kabtts,  it  M  not  possiUe  to  decide.   Tha  taro  sons, 

Awrifai  iMd  ammtu,  had  tkmij  ham  akiind 
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to  Aa  oorit  af  Angusti,  and  it  was  aitanged  that 

the  empire  should  be  divided  between  them, 
llunorius  was  not  in  the  war  against  Kugenius, 
but  he  came  to  Milan  before  his  father  di»d,  and 
received  from  him  tlie  ;;ift  of  the  empire  of  the 
west.  The  arrival  of  liouorius  was  celebrated  by 
the  gaaMO  af  Aa  Gi>MB^  al  vUah  tha  dying  e«« 
peror  a.«si8tid. 

The  formal  daalnction  of  paganism  marks  the 
reign  of  this  orthodox  emperi  r.  The  ruin  of 
pii^'unism,  in  the  age  of  ThiedosiuH,'*  says  Gibbon, 
"  is  perhaps  thi>  only  example  of  the  total  extir- 
patiun  uf  any  am  ieut  and  popular  superstition,  and 
may  therefore  deserve  to  be  (»nsidered  as  a  siognlar 
event  in  the  history-  of  the  huuian  mind."  Without 
admitting  the  truth  of  this  remark  as  to  the  total 
extirpatioB  of  pagani8al^  ara  nraat  aa^n  to  Tkaa» 
dosius  the  dotiign  to  extirjiatc  it  His  rigorous 
st^  towards  the  overthrow  of  the  ancient  religion 
ara  taaoad  by  Tillemont  with  ninvta  diligence 
(voL  V.  p. 229,  &C.).  In  Decamber  381  hapfohibiiid 
sacrifices,  either  by  day  or  by  night,  in  the  temples 
or  out  uf  the  temples  ;  and  also  he  forbade  the 
curious  ioqnisitmn  into  futurity  by  the  exaaimatiaB 
of  the  viscera  of  animals.  Libanius,  in  his  oration 
in  defence  of  the  temples,  written  probably  about 
184,  says,  that  tha  lava  aTThaaMaa  at  that 
time  had  not  closed  the  temples,  nor  prohibitaA 
persons  from  going  there,  nor  the  burning  of  incense, 
Imt  anly  the  saenfioe  of  animala.  But  so  long  aa 
the  temples  existed,  the  old  religion  would  nhmat; 
and  therefore  to  dl•^troy  it  the  temples  mnut  hi? 
dc-ttroyed.  Libaiiiut>  couipkiius  that  people,  clothed 
in  black  (no  doubt  be  means  ro<mks,)  ran  m  bodiaa 
to  the  t»Miiph-r*,ov»-rthrew  thealtarii,  pulled  downtho 
roofs  and  the  walls,  and  sometimes  killed  the  prieata 
who  lasistod.  Ha  aaya,  hawafw,  that  aaUUan 
were  a'b  >  nnplnycd  in  this  work  of  doBoUtioOf 
and  that  in  jbct  no  temples  were  destroyed  without 
the  order  of  tha  eaBperor.  Sooa  few  tonplea  wera 
converted  uito  Christian  cbanhtii  and  thns  pre* 
served ;  "  but  in  alniont  every  province  of  the 
Roman  world,  an  army  of  Duiatics,  without  autho- 
rity and  without  diMripline,  invaded  1k»  peaceful 
inhabitants  ;  and  the  ruin  nf  the  fairest  structures 
of  anti%aity  still  displays  the  ntvaaBs  of  those  bar> 
hariana,  wha  afeaa  had  tima  and  ianWnaiiiB  to 

execute  such  laborious  destniction."  (Gibbon.)  The 
lands  of  the  temples  were  probably  given  to  the 
Chiistiaa  chnvdies  as  a  general  rule.  (Tillemont) 
Cynegius,  the  praetorian  prefect  of  the  East,  was 
sent  by  Theodosius  in  into  Firypt.  the  seat  of 
ail  monstrous  superstitions,  with  a  cuiumissiou  to 
pwhftit  idohrtry,  and  to  aiaiatha  limplifc  Itdaaa 
not  appear  thai  he  had  any  power  to  destroy  them. 
It  was  probably  not  till  that  the  Christians 
OTimimii  suuu  hubs  igmwpw  ofar  aaa  laaiBBy  ai 
E;;rypt.  by  the  d<>truc'ti<iii  of  the  ma^rnificaatta^la 
of  Secapis  at  Alexandria.  The  Ml  of  this  great 
idol  diook  die  popnhur  belief  of  Egypt  to  its  feond- 
ation.  The  emperor  had  given  his  orders  to  destroy 
the  statue  of  Sempis  ;  but  the  heathens  believi^ 
that  the  deity  wotild  resent  the  slightest  affront  to 
Ua  Majesty.  A  soldier,  bolder  than  the  rest,  aa> 
couraged  by  the  archbishop  Theopbilus,  dealt  a 
blow  against  the  cheek  of  Ser^MS  with  a  ponderous 
na,aBd  thafeeaofthaidaliiH  totha  grand. 
The  deity  silently  submitted  to  hi'*  fate  ;  the  idol 
was  broken  in  pieces,  and  dragged  through  the 
itreats  of  Alaxaodria.  Tha  orcrairow  of  the  old 
w^O(/HDf  vUoh  vfli  rifll  ftoclittdy  WMMMtofUahad 
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by  the  last  edict  of  Theodoaiua  in  390  (Cod.  Theod. 
16.  tit  10.  8.  12),  which  in  hanh  and  intolenuit 
terms,  censured  by  a  modem  Christian  writer, 
forbade,  under  severe  penalties,  in  some  cases  ex- 
tending  to  death,  the  worship  of  an  inanimate 
idol  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  guiltless  victim.**  The 
•pirit  of  the  Theodosian  edicts  was  that  of  the 
most  bitter  persecntlou  ;  and  while  we  commend 
his  wishes  to  purge  society  of  gross  and  debasing 
superstitions,  we  cannot  reconcile  the  laws  of  the 
mperor  with  the  religion  which  he  professed,  nor 
admit  that  persecution  wonld  have  l)«pn  so  efficient 
a  cure  of  idolatry  as  the  inculcation  of  the  doetrinet 
of  Christ,  and  the  example  of  a  prectieft  conformable 
to  them.  But  he  who  could  order  the  massacre  of 
Thessalonica  was  ill  adapted  to  teach  a  faith  which 
was  contradicted  by  his  practice. 

The  reign  of  Theodosius  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant periods  of  the  later  empire.  Gibbon  has 
sketched  it  in  a  masterly  manner,  but  too  favourably 
for  the  duuacter  of  Theodosius  ;  who  was  probably 
n  voluptuary,  a  sensualist,  certainly  a  persecutor, 
cruel  and  vindictive.  That  he  possessed  home  great 
qualities  cannot  be  denied;  and  his  natural  temper 
may  have  been  mild,  but  it  was  unequal  and  uncer- 
tain ;  it  wanted  sufficient  consistency  to  entitle  him  to 
the  name  of  a  truly  great  and  good  man.  Tillemont 
hae»  with  unwearied  industry  which  allows  nothing 
to  escape  it  collected,  in  his  dry,  annalistic  fashion, 
all  the  materials  for  the  reign  of  Theodosius  ;  and 
Gibbon  has  largely  availed  himself  of  the  labours  of 


the  learned  ecclesiastic 


[G.  L.] 


COIN  OF  TBS0D0SIU8  L 

THEODO'SIUS  IL,  was  the  only  ion  of  the 

emperor  Arcadius,  who  died  on  the  first  of  May, 
A.  n.  408.  Theodosius  was  bom  early  in  a.  D.  401, 
and  was  declared  Augustus  by  his  father  in  January 
A.  a  402,  There  is  a  story  that  Arcadius,  by  his 
testament  made  Yexdigerd,  king  of  Persia,  the 
guardian  of  his  son  ;  but  it  hardly  deserves  notice, 
and  certainly  not  lefiitation.  On  the  death  of 
Arcadius,  the  government  was  given  to  or  assumed 
by  the  pracfect  Anthemius,  the  grandson  of  Philip, 
a  minister  of  Constantius,  and  the  grnndfifither  of 
the  emperor  Anthemius.  In  a.  n.  405  Anthemius 
was  made  consul  and  praetorian  praef*  ct  of  the 
East  He  faithfully  discharged  his  duty  as  guardian 
of  the  empire  and  the  bfiutt  emperor.  In  the 
year  in  which  Arcadius  died,  the  Iluns  and  the 
Scj-rri  entered  Thrace  under  Uldin,  who  rejected 
all  terms  of  accommodation,  bnt,  being  deserted  by 
some  of  his  officers,  he  recrossed  the  Danube,  after 
losing  a  great  number  of  his  Huns.  The  Scyrri, 
who  loitered  in  his  rear,  were  either  killed  or  made 
prisoners,  and  many  of  the  captives  were  sent  to 
cultivate  the  lands  in  Asia.  Anthemius  strength- 
ened the  lllyrian  frontiers,  and  protectt^d  Constan- 
tinople»  by  building  what  were  called  the  great 
walls,  probably  in  a.  D.  413. 

Theodosius  bad  a  sister,  Pulcberia,  bom  a.  d. 
wtkO,  in    Ob  414,  became  the  gtu^dian  of  her 
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brother  and  the  administrator  of  the 
she  was  sixteen  years  of  age :  ahe 
Augusta  on  the  fourth  of  July,  a.  a>  41^ 
cheria  was  undoubtedly  a  wuinnu  of 
though  of  a  peculiar  kind.  She 
education  of  her  brother,  and  directed 
ment  at  the  same  time  ;  nor  did  her 
with  the  minority  of  Theodosius^  (P 
She  educated  her  brother  after  her 
notions  ;  and  though  his  literary  ins 
neglected,  nor  the  exercises  proper 
and  strengthen  his  body,  hie 
1  imi  ted  to  the  obiiervance  of  tbelbraia  md 
of  the  court  It  may  be  that  Palcberia, 
vigour  of  undentanding.  had  no  Irnnwk^fs  i 
more  important  duties  of  a  man  who  ia  at  the 
of  a  nation.  Pulcheria  and  her  ^ 
and  Marina,  had  publicly  dedicated  thtMilMi^ 
the  service  of  God  and  to  a  life  of  cluuti^ ;  ati 
the  whole  imperial  household  was  regulated  jaea- 
finnni^  to  this  principle.  Pulcberia,**  15f- 
mont  a  ejetit  admirer  of  this  saint,  ' 
Theodosius  to  pray  incessantly,  to  ^rint 
often,  and  to  make  them  presents  ;  to 
bishops  and  other  ministers  of  the  altar, 
if  the  young  emperor  was  carefully 
the  dangers  to  which  a  youth  in  an 
is  exposed,  he  was  not  trained  in  tb 
which  befit  a  man  and  an  emperor.  To 
mechanical  occnpatious,  to  write  a  fine 
in  a  private  station,  mtj  give  amnacmea^  mi  m 
at  least  harmlcM,  imply  in  a  prince  a  want  of  ton 
and  of  talent  for  more  important  thiiMB,  or  an  H- 
directed  education.  Thoodosios  had,  m  httt,  tak 
talent,  and  his  education  was  not  adapted  te  isf 
prove  it  He  passed  a  blameless  yoatb,  lor  he  on 
shut  up  in  his  palace,  except  when  he 
ing  ;  and  he  possessed  the  negative 
retired  and  austere  life.  The  eccl< 
him  for  his  piety  and  his  respect  to 
and  be  prosecuted  the  work  which  bin 
commenced,  by  demnlithing  to  their 
the  temples  of  idols,  the  monuments  of 
•tition  and  of  the  taste  of  the  pagans.  It  wm  hk 
ambition  not  to  leave  a  vestige  of  the  ascieBl  ie> 
ligion  behind  him. 

He  published  various  edicts  against  bmliu,  ni 
an  edict  specially  directed  gainst  Oaaalicl.  tit 
last  patriarch  of  the  Jews.  By  an  ediet  «f  tks 
16th  May,  415,  he  declared  it  incest  for  a  widofr 
to  marry  his  wife's  eiater,  and  the  chiJdm  ef  mA 
a  marriage  were  made  bastards.  C^stantias  ^ 
A.  D.  355,  had  already  enacted  the  same  law. 


af  s 


whs 


though  enacted  again  in 
against  by  the  common  understandiqg  of 

The  great  event  of  the  life  of 
was  a  nnlli^»  was  his  marriage,  which  w 
naged  by  his  sister,  who  nsanaged  every 
The  woman  whom  his  sister  chose  for  his  wife^ad 
whom  Theodosius  married  (probably  in  a.  Ok  4)1  In 
was  the  aooomplisbed  Atbenais,  who,  afts  kr 
baptism,  for  she  was  a  heathen,  received  the  aoM 
of  Eudocia.  Her  life  from  this  time  is  iiuimaMtf 
connected  with  the  biography  of  h^  kusbscd, 
is  told  at  length  elsewhere.  [EfTOOdJul 

About  the  close  of  a.  d.  421  war  farske  sat 
between  the  emperor  of  the  East  and  Vsrsoet  m 
Bahram,  the  successor  of  YtadigonL  A 
bishop  had  signaliiu'd  his  seal  l^bamiaga 
of  the  fire- worshippers  at  Susa,  and  this 
followed  by  a  ^>necutioa  of  the  CbiuthuM  bj  thi 
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p\.  TV\i»  pctBecution,  bepiin  at  the  closo  nf  thr 
fn  of  Yezdigerd,  was  continued  under  hie  suo- 
K>r  ;  and  some  Christian  fiigitirea  enned  tha 
nt\era  into  the  Roman  territories  to  seek  pro- 
lion.  The  Persian  king  claimed  the  fugitives, 
i  his  demand  was  refused ;  and  this,  added  to 
vn  emia—  of  dispute,  kindled  a  war  betwem  the 
;>  cnipin-s.  Tht>odosiu3  was  not  a  soldier,  and 
I  war  waa  carried  on  for  about  two  years  by  bis 
A«nl  A«datoidi«  villi  bo  impartart  vendl^ 

le  dcf^-tioe  of  TheodofiiopoHs  in  Mciopoiamia 
■  iiumortaliaed  tbe  name  of  its  warrior  bishop 
momns.  TIm  towm  had  Iwan  besieged  by  the 
•my  for  BOOM  tioie,  but  the  bishop  and  his  flock 
Mitly  hold  out,  and  destroyed  the  wooden  towen 
the  enemy.  Tbe  obstinate  resistance  of  the 
ace  provolMd  the  Uaspkesay  of  a  Persian  prince, 
ho  threatened  to  bum  the  temple  of  Ood  when  he 
ok  the  town.  Tbe  bishop,  shiKked  at  his  iin- 
imn  tlir— 1«,  iMinted  at  him  a  balista,  which  bore 
le  potent  nninc^  of  St.  Thomas,  and  the  fomiidable 
■tr^i^  dUschaived  a  stona  which  struck  tbe  bias- 
hrmtt  ML  Upon  tUs  Hie  king  of  PMria  leet 
ICMt^  and  withdn  w  his  troops.  (tUImmbI,  Bid. 
ies  Rnrpereura^  ToL  tL  c.  13.) 

Socrates,  the  duef  uAevitjr  ftv  fts  Mttef]^  of 
Jw  Pasaian  war,  says  that  Theodosius,  notwith- 
MTidinj  his  snccess  in  the  war,  was  the  firvt  to 
ropose  teniis  of  peace.    A  truce  for  one  hundred 
veais  araa  concluded  between  the  Persiaas  and  the 
Ftonians.     The  kingdom  of  Armenia,  now  extin- 
piuib<^  waa  divided  between  the  Persians  and  the 
RooMna,  an  atiaugeiasatwlndi  gavalo  the  empire 
r<f  the  East  a  now  and  extensive  province.  The  divi- 
sion oi  Armenia  probably  followed  tbe  conclusion  of  a 
iseeiid  Penian  war,  a.  ft  441.   In  a.  n.  43S  died 
Honorius  tbe  emperor  of  the  West  Placidia.  the 
n.«ter  of  Hi>norius,  had  been  sent  away  from  Italy, 
with  her  buns  Valeiitinian  and  Honorius,  by  tbe 
Woateri)  emperor,  a  short  time  before  his  death, 
and  fclic  look  refuge  at  Constantinople.  The  throne 
of  the  West  was  usurped  by  Joannes,  who  declared 
hinsclf  empemv  TiModeme  vsftaeed  to  aeknow>- 
IimI^'o  the  usurper,  and  sent  against  him  a  tont 
commanded  by  Ardaburios.    Tbe  usurper  was 
taken  in  Ranona,  and  Ui  Innd  wae  eat  ofl^  a.  n. 

4*25.    Theodociiu  was  enjoying  the  games  of  the 
Circiu  at  Conntantinople  when  the  news  came,  and 
he  showed  his  piety,  as  Tillemont  remarks,  by 
Slopping  the  ont<  rt.i  inu'  I  t,  and  inviting  all  the 
P''i'!>le  to  eo  to  the  church  with  him,  to  return 
thanks  to  God  for  the  death  of  tbe  tyrant.  Whether 
Theodosius  had  no  ambitioa  to  Iceep  the  empire  of 
the  West,  or  tho»e  who  povenied  him  determined 
his  conduct,  he  resolved  to  confer  it  on  bis  youth- 
iU  eewln  ValentiniaB.    Bndoda,  the  daughter  of 
Theodosius,  was  betrothed  to  the  young  eiapeiai^ 
ttd  she  was  married  to  bim  in  a.  D.  437. 

Tbe  reign  of  the  yonnger  Theodosiits  was  not 
Ihse  from  the  religious  troubles  which  had  dis- 
tracted the  reign  of  his  grandfather  Theodosin*. 
The  great  dispute  which  orijrinated  with  Nestorius, 
who  \vii<t  irinde  patriarch  of  Constantinople  ia  A*n> 
and  ended  in  the  Council  of  Kphesua,A.  D. 
431,  is  described  at  length  under  NattTORius. 

the  Haii  had  ravaf^  the  earttra  pcorinese  in 
t?ip  rcii^  of  Arcadius,  the  father  of  Theodosius  ; 
Slid  they  wsxe  now  the  fi>rmidable  neighbours  of 
^  snpirs  eo  ihe  tmt/SM  ii  ^  Dtomlia.  In 
•*  i>  411  the  Huns  under  Attila  and  his  brother 
^^aWoMod  the  iHuiab^  and  took  Yiminfawaai 
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iin  Mo<>si.-i  ;  tlicy  broke  throiigll  AoTHyrinn  frontier, 
the  fortresses  of  which  offned  only  a  fieeble  re> 
dstoaee,  destrsyod  SInainm,  Singidmram  (Bet« 
urade),  Sardica,  and  other  towns,  and  extended 
their  ravages  into  Thrace.  Theodosius  recalled 
the  troops  from  Sicily  which  be  had  sent  against 
Oenseric  king  of  the  Vandolli  and  collected  from 
Asia  and  Kurope  n!l  the  men  that  lie  could 
miuter  ;  but  bis  generals  were  unable  to  direct  this 
isne  ettcieBtly,  and  after  eevonl  deftMe  tkef 
retreated  towards  Constantinople,  which  alone,  of 
all  the  cities  between  the  Archipelsgo  and  tha 
Euzine,  nowined  IhrthepioMetionef  tae  emperor. 
The  history  <»f  tli.-  ravagei  of  Attila  comprehends 
several  years,  and  they  were  apparently  interrupted 
by  intervals  of  peace,  for  it  was  not  tiil  a.  u.  447, 
the  year  of  the  great  eartiiquake  which  destroyed 
port  of  the  walls  of  Constantinople  and  threw  down 
fifty -seven  towers,  that  the  Huns  approached  the 
capital,  and  peace  was  finally  made.  In  A.  Ik  447 
or4  1fi  Tlif'Mlosins  concluded  a  divi;n»cefnl  peaco 
with  the  king  of  tbe  Huns,  to  whom  was  given  up 
a  tonitefjr  on  Ao  Dannbo  •xtandmg  from  Singi- 
dunum  to  Novae,  in  the  diocese  of  Thrace,  and 
fifteen  days*  journey  in  breadth.  The  annual  sub* 
sidy  that  had  hitborto  been  paid  to  AttiU,  wsa 
increased  from  seven  hundred  pounds  of  gold  to 
twenty-one  hundred,  and  six  thousand  pounds  of 
gold  were  to  be  paid  on  the  spoU  Theodosius  liad 
exhausted  his  trsosnry  by  extravagant  expenditure, 
and  his  unfortunate  subjects,  who  had  been  pillaged 
by  the  Huns,  were  piUaged  again  by  this  unwaiv 
like  and  feeble  emperor,  to  supply  the  ^^ii^^t  of 
the  barbarian  conqueror.  Attila  also  required  all 
tbe  deeerters  from  bis  camp  to  be  given  up,  and  ha 
ehdmed  bade,  witkont  any  ransom,  all  his  men  wha 
had  been  t-iken  prisoners. 

In  A.  D.  448  or  449  Theodosius  sent  an  emba^isy 
to  Attila,  at  the  hesd  of  which  was  Maxuniii. 
The  embassador  was  aeooBipaaied  hgr  tiM  liietoriaa 
Pri«!cu8,  who  has  left  a  most  interesting  account  of 
the  domestic  habits  of  Attila.  [Paucus.]  Tbe  pro- 
peeedohtfeotof  tkaenhesey  waatoaMintamthoaood 
understanding  between  the  emperor  of  the  East 
and  the  king  of  the  Huns  ;  but  Theodosius  had  a 
private  object  toaeeomplish,  the  aaaeation  of  which 
was  entrusted  only  to  Vigilius,  the  interpreter ; 
and  this  was  the  assassination  of  Attila.  The 
ambassador  passed  through  Siudxa,  and  crossed 
the  Danube  ;  and  in  some  place  north  of  this  river 
he  had  his  first  ijjterview  with  Attila,  whom  he 
was  obliged  to  follow  in  bis  progress  uonbwarda 
befbre  ke  eeaU  eonelnde  the  hnsinroi  aa  wkidi  ka 
was  sent.  The  narrative  of  Priscus  loadoaotoiafiw 
that  tbe  place  in  which  the  kiug  af  tha  Hano  gave 
his  final  rsceptiop  to  llw  aiwisadsr  was  in  the 
pl.tinH  of  noitbem  Hungary.  The  proposal  to 
assassinate  Attibt  had  been  made  at  Constantinople 
by  the  eunuch  Chrysuphius,  who  then  reigned  in 
the  name  of  Theodosms,  and  made  to  Edecon,  a 
chieftain  of  the  Scyrri.  Vigilius  was  the  medinm 
ot  coiiiniunicatiun  between  Chrysaphius  and  Edecon^ 
who  was  to  receive  for  hie  reinud  sonM  of  tha 
wealth  on  which  he  had  pa/ ■  <!  with  admimtion  at 
Constantinople.  Tbe  scheme  was  coramunicated  to 
the  emperor,  who  appfovad  of  it  The  emperorls 
conduct  wan  rendered  more  disgraceful  by  the  fact 
that  Maximin,  his  ambassador,  waa  exposed  to  all 
the  danger  of  the  discovery  of  this  treachery,  and, 
being  kept  in  ignorance  of  it,  had  not  even  tha 
doioeof  za&istiig  toooodacititoeBibaBqr.  fidaeoa 
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iutemtnA  tiie  treachery  to  Atliliw  who,  more  jcrne* 
rons  than  the  Christian  emperor,  disdained  to 
punidi  Vigilius,  though  he  confeaaed  hia  guiit ;  and 
loMag  «l  d»  dEur  m  •  msttw  of  buaineaa,  the 
liarharinn  took  two  hundred  pfnind*  of  gold,  instead 
of  the  life  of  Vigiliua.  But  he  aeut  two  amboMadon 
to  CoMbnCiiiople,  who  Mdly  fdmked  tko  eamnr 
for  hia  guilt,  and  demanded  the  h<  ad  of  Chrysaphius. 
Instead  of  directly  refuaing  the  demand,  Theodoeina 
sent  a  fresh  erobaasy,  loaded  with  pmenta,  ta 
dipmrtl  Ite  wrath  of  Attik,  wIm  preferring  gold 
to  venpeance,  pardoncil  the  emperor  :ivi]  bis  piilty 
aaaociatea:  he  even  aUiudoned  all  claim  to  the 
oomrtry  wmA  of  the  Dttnnbe ;  bot  here  hie  Hbe- 
nllty  wns  not  great,  for  he  had  made  it  a  de«ert. 

In  June  a.  o.  450,  Theodoaiua  was  thrown  from 
feio  lutto  M  he  WM  hunting  near  OwiHonUuople, 
and  received  an  injury  from  wliirh  he  died,  in  the 
fiftieth  year  of  hia  age  and  the  forty-second  of  hia 
long  and  inglorious  reign.  His  sister  Pnleheria 
succeeded  him,  but  prudently  took  fur  her  colleague 
in  the  empire  the  Mnnlar  Mowihin,  and  ando  hiai 
her  husbond. 

In  Iho  idgn  of  Theodorfii,  and  that  of  Valen- 
tinian  ITT.,  who  was  emperor  of  the  West  fror" 
A.  o.  426  to  455,  was  made  the  compiktion  called 
Iho  €kdm  T%todmmtn.  In  a.  b.  4M  the  odmi- 
niatration  of  the  ICaKtcm  Empire  declared  that 
there  should  be  formed  a  collection  of  the  Conati- 
tntions  of  the  Roman  emperors  ftom  the  timo  of 
Conimffnn  to  that  date,  after  the  model  of  the 
two  coUectionfi  of  (irffforianus  and  Hennogenianus. 
The  arrangement  of  the  couatitutions  was  to  be 
detemrined  by  the  matter  to  which  thoy  lofigndl, 
and  those  which  treated  of  scvenil  matters  were  to 
be  dirided,  and  each  part  phued  under  its  appro- 
priate tf tie.  Thoee  eunrtlmtioM  whSdi  had  mob 
•HMmd  by  suhsequont  constitutions  were  not  always 
to  be  rejected,  but  the  date  of  each  constitution 
was  to  be  given,  and  they  were  to  be  arranged  in 
Ibe  Older  of  time.  Eight  functionaries  (illustres 
et  spectabiles)  and  an  advocate  were  appitit<>d  to 
compile  this  code.  NoUimg  was  done  till  a.  n. 
dSft,  irfMB  •  now  cfNnmiinoB  wao  appointed  with 
the  name  power  as  the  former  commission,  and  the 
additional  power  of  making  changes  in  the  ccmsti- 
tntien^  The  new  oonunisrionm  wow  rixtoen, 

part  of  wlion;  wrr."  cf  th*'  r.uik  of  IlluHwa,  and 
part  of  the  rank  of  Spectabiles.  On  the  fifteenth 
4^  February,  a.  n.  43H,  the  Code  was  published, 
and  it  was  declared  to  be  firom  the  first  of  January, 
A.  n.  439,  the  only  authority  for  the  **Ju«  Princi- 
pale,*'  or  that  law  which  was  formed  by  imperial 
oottililBthNM,  from  the  time  of  Constantino.  In 
the  same  yonr  thi'  Code  waa  publiahed  at  Rome,  as 
law  for  the  Western  £mpire  alao^  1^  Valentinian. 

The  Cbdo  eonrioH  of  rixteea  hooko,  whic3k  are 
divided  into  titlca,  with  appropriate  rnbricno  or 
headinga  ;  and  the  constitutions  belonging  to  each 
title  are  arranged  under  it  in  chronological  older. 
The  first  fire  books  comprise  the  greater  part  of  the 
constitution  which  relates  to  Jus  Pn'ififiim ;  the 
aixtb,  seventh,  and  eighth  books  conuun  the  law 
Aat  lelMae  to  the  constitution  and  adminiatration  ; 
th<»  ninth  book  treats  of  criminal  Inw  ;  tbf  tcniii 
and  eleventh  treat  of  the  pabiic  revenue  and  aomc 
HTftll***  nhtin^  to  pvoeeonra  t  tiio  twelfUi,  thir* 
toenthf  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  books  triMt  of  t1i<' 
conatitntion  and  the  adminiatration  of  towns  and 
other  coroorations  ;  and  the  nxtoenth  contain*  the 
kw  idMhig  to  MiaiMdal  VHttiMa. 


THI0D08IDB. 

The  neodosian  Code  has  b<*«n  p«««erre«!  r 

epitome  contiint'd  in  the  lireviarimim.  wk«i  .j 
made  by  order  of  Alanc  IL,  kii^  of  tbe  Vkc-:. 

entire  titles  an^  omitted  iK  tfiio  cpii-  ■ 

alao  been  preserved  in      MBSl  of  uie  trw- 

Code,  yet  only  in  an  hMmplote  fbtm,  wm^  •«  ■• 

consequently  to  refer  to  the  BrevitMrimm  fer  a 
derable  part  of  the  Theodosian  Code.  TV?* 
tntiona  in  the  Code  of  Justinian,  whi^  belv  ' 
the  period  comprised  in  the  Thaodooima  GodtiSi, 
taken  from  the  Code  of  Theodosiaa,  but  liav*-  ett'i 
gone  considerable  alterations.    After  tbe  tt-.  \ 
of  Cnjadna,  Paris,         feL«        finaihii  i  H 
the  text  of  the  last  pl<-vcn  books  of  the  Coif 
the  MS&  of  the  original  Coda  ;  bat  far  the  r4 
five  books  and  tiie  beginning  of       sixth  booc  \J» 
1,  and  the  beginning  of  title  2)  tl>«  text  rf  :•. 
•  pitome  in  the  Brtvtarimn.  was  the   f  zr 
The  best  of  these  editions,  after  the  time  c4  ic* 
ciuft,  and  that  which  is  invaluable  for  thn  «■■•!•! 
tary,  is  that  of  J,  Oothofrrdus,  whicb  was  <-} :-. 
after  his  death  by  A.  MarviUe,  L.j on,  1 665,  % « 
folio  ;  and  altonraiia  hf  Rittor,  Leipciir*  ]7»- 

174%  fol. 

llecent  diacoreriea  have  added  u»  tlie  hm,  t^err. 
boo]c%  and  Aiiutihcd  considccaihlv  shbA  sax  iB^> 

tant  additions  to  the  first  five  book*.  The  ts€ 
discoveries  which  furnished  niateriala  fiv  the  tr^ 
of  the  Codfl^  were  made  by  A.  Peyrem,  at  Tsrv 
in  a  palimpsest :  these  dia»>Terieo  hxw^  cmIW  a 

to  make  considera^ile  additions  to  the  firrt  ft 
booka.  These  additions  w  ere  imbli&h«d  by  Pev?f. 
in  1823.  In  1820  CioMins  disooimd.  m'b* 
Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  a  MS.  of  the  B 
ttarium^  into  which  the  copyist  ban  traaa(rr?»i 
^ooa  pieees  fimn  a  lf&  of  the  ori|rtnd  CM*: 
they  w<-ro  jniblished  by  ri..»sius  in  1  8"24.  Wccsk 
published  in  18*25|  JLeipiig,  8 vol,  the  fr»t  f*r 
iMMks  of  the  Code,  as  wo  now  poosesa  xhcta,  *.± 
critical  and  explanatory  notes. 

The  last  and  mo«t  complete  edition  of  the  U\\ 
of  the  'i  heodoaian  Code  is  that  by  Haael  ia  tsr 
Corfitm  Jmrit  Ambjuikkmmm,  ftSikkaitA  Bto^ 
1837. 

The  Theodosian  Code,  by  its  adoptaon  ia  tht 
Weatem  Empire,  eetobBshed  »  maShtuMw  eftw  is 

the  Kast  and  the  W.  st.    Rut  as  new  laws  »ot'! 
occasionally  be  necessary,  and  it  was  defitraUr  o 
maintain  this  nniibrmity,  it  was  a<:nped  betvm 
the  Eastern  and  the  Western  emperors,  that  fatcrr 
constitutiona,  which  might  be  published  in  f>rf  n t 
of  the  empire,  should  be  forwarded  to  the  other,  a4 
praanlgated  there  ahm.    The  new  esMCitalsas 
were  called  NovcUm  Lege%^  or  simply  NotriAif.  h. 
A.  D.  447  Theodosios  aent  a  number  of  sodi  ^^- 
eoSoe  to  VahslfarfiBt  who  fai  the  fsBewmi;  yor 
confirmed  and  promulgated  th  trn  in  the  Werte^ 
Empire.   These  Ncn^Um  form  the  fim  ooQecto  a 
of  Miiaihe  which  fcUowad  the  compflrtieB  sf  iks 
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leodoAtan  Code.    (Gibbon,  Hist.  toI  t.  ri.  8to. 
.;T!Ilenumt,  Histohre  dea  Empercun,  Tol.  tI;  and 
to  the  Theodrtslan  Code,  Pachtli  Iw/iV.  vol.  i.  ; 
d  Bocking,  JnttU.  up.  50.)  {.O.  L.] 

THEODOSIUS  nU  mm  QenpaM  perhaps, 

ainat  his  will,  to  b.^  pmchinu'd  •  nipcror  of  the 
19 1  in  A.  o.  716,  by  the  tleet,  which  also  declared 
at  Anastasiiu,  his  predeceuor,  vnfit  to  reign. 
(Modoaiua  fiUtd  the  ommportant  office  of  a  eol- 
llor  of  the  revenue  when  he  was  taken  to  Con- 
llitinople  to  be  crowned  Emperor  of  the  East. 
I  Jmnnmry  7161«h*ivai  piocL-iiiiuHi  em^ror,  and 

the  fallowing  year  he  prudently  abdicated,  and 
(t  the  throne  W  Leo  the  Iiaarian,  who  com- 
■nded  tke  traoa  in  the  Eait  TheedoriM  nwnt 
te  rest  of  hb  life  In  tnnqpil  ralirenient  of  a 
onasteiy.  [0-  I^-J 

TIIKODO'SIUS,  litenirf.  1.  Of  Bithynia,  a 
athematician,  who  is  referred  to  by  ViOrurius 
x.  9.  s.  H.  §  1,  Schii.-id.)  as  the  inventor  of  a 
Divenal  aon-dial  {hurulotfium  vpi>%  *tuf  xAl/ta). 
mbo  (idi.  p.  566)  ■eationa  bim  among  the  eni- 
ent  natives  of  Bithynia,  and  informs  us  that  his 
ona  were  alao  mathematirians.  He  must  have 
i«ed  beftmtetfaMorA<«iMaa,nd  ihcraferaha 
annot  be,  aa  »onte  have  supposed,  the  same  person 
9  TheodoM«ui  ef  Tripolii,  who  appears  to  have 
loiuished  laMT  tei  tht  nigs  m  Tmjaa.  (See 
'Jo.  2.) 

2.  Of  Tripolis,  a  mathematician  and  astronomer 
i  atone  distinction,  was  a  philosopher  «f  the  aeet 
if  tbt  Sceptics,  or,  to  speak  more  enelly,  m  tei- 
ower  of  Pvrrhon,  whose  philnsophy,  Theodosius 
tiniself  contended,  ooffbt  not  properly  to  be  called 
Mep^(Diog.Uiinix.7<l).  AaMBgr  ether worfca 
•f  his,  Suidas  (n.  v.)  mentions  a  Coinricritiry  on 
the  K*^d\ata  of  Theudas,  who  appear*  from 
moUwr  pWMage  of  Diogenes  (is.  116)  to  hare 
Bred  not  very  long  before  the  time  of  Sextws  Em- 
piricnii.  and  therefore  about  the  reign  of  Trajan. 
Suulas  also  enumerates  rmtwruA  K^^dkaia  among 
the  works  of  Theedosiot  (§,  fk  tmd  alao  t.  v.  Uvf. 
fi<iytos\  and  the  satne  work  is  mentioned  by 
Diogenes  lix.  70).  Of  the  ancient  mathematicians, 
Ptolemy  nam  not  refer  to  Theodoaioi,  hnt  his 
works  are  quoted  by  Theon.  in  hi<  Commentary 
on  PtokHny,  by  Pappus,  in  his  avvwyurfh^  aiid  by 
Prodrn,  in  hb  Hypotypoth  Jttnmmica,  p.  7. 

J^uidas  mentions  the  following  as  his  mathema- 
tical and  astronomical  woriu: — l^ipudk  if  0i6- 
hlon  rptffip^  mp\  iiiupAp  itak  witrihf  Me,  inc6- 

OikkUp  iy  /SifAlotv  y,  *A<TTpo\i»7(*co,  Tlfpl  oik^j- 
9tt$¥.    Of  these  works,  bouic  liavo  been  printed. 

The  sratfc  on  the  Sphoie,  which  is  a  treatiM)  on  the 
propertie*  of  the  sphere,  and  of  the  circles  described 
on  its  surface,  was  first  publislied  in  an  ancient  Latin 
venlon,  adfted  by  John  Vbgelin,  Pteie,  1689, 4to. ; 
and  other  Latin  versions  were  pablisbed  by  F. 
Maurulycna,  with  the  Spkaeriea  of  Menelaus,  and 
the  work  of  Aatolycas  on  the  Sphere,  Messanae, 
1  ''Sn,  foL  ;  by  Jos.  Auria,  with  Autolycus,  from  nix 
MjnS.  in  the  Vatican.  1588,  4to.;  by  Dr.  Kiac 
Rirrow,  in  his  edition  of  Archimedes,  Lond.  I(i76| 
4to.;  and  \tf  And.  Celsius,  Upod*  1780,  12mo. 
The  fu'it  edition  of  the  Greek  text  W«S  pabli«.hed 
by  Joannes  Pena,  the  royal  mathWMMir  iiiii  of 
9mmt  Bailer.  1558,  4lew;  mny  of  Ae  denon- 

■tttleilS,  which  are  def>ctive  in  the  work  of 
Theodosins,  were  Mipplied  by  Pena  from  Euclid's 
Wrwmfi,  and  other  geometnuU  works,  both  aii> 
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dent  and  moden.  Another  edition,  founded  on 
that  of  Pens,  with  the  further  aki  ef  aoose  M88L 

at  Oxford,  from  whicli,  however,  no  n«dtngs  of 
consequence  were  obtained,  was  published  by 
Joseph  Hunt,  Onm.  1707.  %^  TbOTe  an  ale» 
translations  of  the  work  into  English,  by  Edward 
Sherbottme^  as  an  appendix  to  his  Teisioa  of  the 
5>hNrte  ef  Mnflina,  LMd.  m<»  ad  kto 
German,  by  E.  Nizze,  whow  Mtoi  «t  flf  hi|^ 
value,  Stralsnnd,  18*26,  8vo. 

His  woric  wtpi  iifitpiiy  aal  mrrMr,  de  Didtta  et 
A'oc/i&ia,  waa  pablished  from  a  MS.  in  the  Vati- 
can, in  Latin  only,  with  ancient  Scholia,  and 
tigures,  by  Jos.  Auria,  liomae,  1591,  4to. ;  the 
propositions,  without  demonstrations,  having  Wftt 
previoufily  edited  by  Conrad  n;i^\podius,  Al|eik> 
torat.  1572,  Bto.  Fabricius  states  that  the  book 
el«4e«air  wnaba  fvhUdied  hi  Latm,  by  Joe 
.Auria,  Koniae,  I '>n7.  4to. ;  but  the  edition  is  not 
mentioned  in  Hotfmann's  iMciem  J^bUographicum. 
In  the  gr«U  collection  of  the  works  of  nie  aucient 
mathematidaaa,  finned  by  Edward  Bernard,  afkar 
whose  death  the  synopsis  of  the  intended  edition  was 
published  by  Thomas  Smith,  Lond.  1704,  8vo., 
the  known  worfca  of  Theodosins  were  to  have  had 
a  place  in  the  seventh  volume.  There  an^  many 
MSS.  of  the  above  three  works,  in  the  priacipM 
Uhrarieaer  BoMpt,  Onek,  Latin,  and  Andrn* 
The  other  works  of  Tbtodosius  appear  to  be  en- 
tirelylost.  (Fabckv  JittL  Grasc  voL  iv.  pp.  31— 
23,  213  ;  Menag.  «f/No9t.  Lorn  ix  70.) 

3.  Another  native  of  Tripolis  of  this  name,  ia 
mentioned  by  Suidas  (a.  v.)  as  the  author  of  an 
heroic  poem  on  the  Spring,  and  of  various  other 
works  (fTpoiffc  8i'  iwmy  cut  rh  Isp,  ««)  Ir^  8m|. 
<^pa).  £iid06b(pk2a8)idMtifiMUmwMith» 
preceding. 

4.  A  Noo-PktoBfal,  Ae  diMiploof  AwMiiiM, 

and  the  lather-iii  law  of  Zethus,  tho  dilO^le  of 
Plotinus.   (Porphyr.  VU.  Plot,  7.) 

5.  Of  Alenndria,  a  grnmmarian,  whose  Com- 
menmy  on  the  t^x*^  ^paa^urrutif  of  INooyaitto 
Thrax,  as  well  as  a  work  by  him  irtpi  SyNW^  and 
other  grammatical  works,  aiid  also  a  CommoBtaiy 
on  Theodosins  himself  by  Georgius  Choorebeeniv 
exist  in  MS.  in  various  libraries.  A  full  account 
of  these  M6dw  is  given  by  Pabricius  and  liarleaa 
{BiiL  Cfrmm.  vol  irf.  p^  801,  SOU,  850).  Ho  h 

supposed  to  hliVO  ItVOd  about  the  time  of  Con^un- 
tine  the  Great  His  chief  grammatical  work,  the 
commentary  on  Dionysius,  amplitied  by  the  addi< 
tions  of  later  Byzantine  granmarians,  was  polK 

lished  l<v  C.  Ci.  (nutline.  umler  the  title  of  Theo^ 
donU  Akjiuudniu  (trumimUica^  Lips.  1822,  8vo.  | 

the  Prooemimm  having  heea  yhhshod  hoAte  fat 

<^«ann'«   Phil(  monis   (,'nnniniittri  (pnii-  gvpertumt^ 

Beroi.  Itt21, 8vo.,  and  a  portion  of  the  work,  under 
tbetMo  of  Tktoieri  €hnmmwHd  Akm.  Chaewsr  d§ 

ffrdinationc  Nominum  el  Conjuffaiione  VerLorum^  by 
I  mm.  Bekker,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Anrcdota^ 
Derol.  1821,  8vo.  (Hoifman,  Ltwxm  BMuigntpk. 
SerifAvr.  Oraeeorum.) 

a.  Re«pectinir  Theodosins.  snmnmed  6  fitKpSt,  a 
supposed  Epitumator  of  L>ion  Ca-^sius,  but  appa- 
rently in  fiwt  only  a  copyist,  see  Harlne^  ad* 
ditioris  to  the  notice  of  fain  hj  FabfMtlMk  (AN* 
(jntec  vol.  V.  p.  142.) 

7.  M»LiTUHWiyaB|  iillno  MiloifiB,  n  IfS.  copy 

of  whose  OwmippH  was  hmu^-ht  from  Constanti- 
nople to  Tubingen  by  Stephen  Gerlach,  a  fnitment 
of  which,  resecting  the  luariiage  of  the  euipcror 
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TVophiliM  nhk  Th0o4am«f  Paphlaj^onte.  In  a.  n. 
l}l\0,  was  appended  to  the  epitome  of  the  Aethiojtica 
of  Heliodorus,  published  by  Martin  Cnuiat  at 
Frankfort,  1584.  The  entire  work  Im*  never  been 
printed.  There  is  also  a  MS.  in  the  royal  library 
at  Munich.  (Fabric.  litU.  Grace,  vol.  vii.  p,  47"2  ; 
Youitti,  dt  UiU,  Gnuc,  p.  504,  ed.  VV^estennann  ; 
TbM,  «b  floodWo  Mtliimot  medUae  Hidoriae 
Jivzcintimif  fn'j'fnrr,  er  Cixlice  Tuf/im/rnsi  Notitia 
LUtrarie^  Frog,  Aoad,  Tubing.  1828^  4to.) 

8.  A]MlWwritar«rdw1ifalM7ortlMlalerRoBMn 
empire,  was  a  Symcusan  monk,  in  the  tenth  century 
of  our  era.  He  wrote  an  account  of  the  taking  of  Sy- 
ncuse  by  the  Spanish  Arabs,  in  the  fenn  of  a  letter 
to  Ijeo  Dtaconus,  a  Latin  version  of  which.  )>y  the 
monk  Joawph,  or  Jo«aphat,  h;is  h'on  published  in 
«  more  or  less  complete  fumi  in  the  various  col- 
ItOtknn  W  woika  on  the  history  of  Italy  (Mum- 
tori*  Script.  Rer.  fhil.  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  p.  257^  a).  The 
Oiwk  text  WM  first  published,  with  a  new  Latin 
mion  lad  boIm,  C  &  Han,  in  bb  adhJon  dP 
Leo  DiaconuH,  Pari».  If, ID,  fol.  (Vossius,  dc  Hift. 
Graee.  p.  504,  ed.  Westennann  ;  Hoffinana,  Luti- 
«o«.  Bihliogngfk.  Seriftor.  Grcueonm^  Tkeo- 
dositis  and  Xio«) 

n.  DiACoNi's,  a  third  /nntinc  historian,  who 
appears  to  have  lived  about  tite  banm  time  as  the 
pwerfing,  WW  the  author  of  fire  ixpod^M  in 
iambic  ver'^c.  "u  th<»  subject  of  the  expedition  of 
Nicepborus  Phocas  to  Crete,  in  a.  d.  dbl,  which 
w  im  paUiilMd  ia  Gradt  aad  lAdB  bf  n  0» 
aaKnt.  in  hfo  Chta  Amto,  Venet.  I7.''>5,  4to. ; 
again,  by  P.  P.  Fogpfintni,  in  his  Nova  Appendix 
Vcrporit  HMoriae  Byxamtinae^  Romae,  1777,  foL  ; 
and  lastly,  with  notes  and  a  vocabulary  of  words 
peculiar  t-i  tlie  author,  by  F.  Jacobs  in  his  edition 
of  Leo  Uittconus,  in  the  Corpus  Script  Hvil,  litf- 
wmd.  Bonn.  1 828,  8to.  ( Fahrw.  JNUL  Chuec.  vol.  vii. 
f,  683  ;  VosHius,  4t  HkL  Oram.  L  ft;  HoffiDau, 

XmAXMI,  Urn  CDm) 

10.  Amfli^^tiilMor  wImm  WMMTto  Hw 

argtiments  against  the  resurrection  of  the  hndy, 
and  another  work  in  refutation  of  John  Philo- 
ponus,  are  eiven  by  Photias  (BM,  Cod.  22,  comp. 
tod.-Jl)  [P.&] 

THKODO'SIUS  (0«oS.?/tiot\  a  physician  who 
must  have  lived  in  or  before  tlie  titth  century  after 
Cbrkt,  t»  In  is  qnoted  by  AWm  (&  3.  54,  p. 
276).  He  is  perhnps  tbe  same  person  who  is 
quoted  by  Rhazes.  (See  Ualler's  BiU,  Med,  FracL. 
toLlp.  854.)   [Tiraooomot.]    [W.  A.ai 

THkO'DOTA  (©«o8rfnj),  an  At!i<iuin  cour- 
texan,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  persons  of 
that  class  in  Greece  (Liban.  toL  i.  p.  682),  is 
introduced  as  a  speaker  in  one  of  the  dialogues  in 
Xenophnn's  Memorabilia  (iii.  1 1 ),  where  some  in- 
formation is  given  respecting  her.  (Comp.  Ath.  r. 
p.  920,  £)  She  at  Mil  attMhed  iMiwlf  to  Ald- 
bia niul,  aft'^r  hi';  murder,  she  performed  his 
funeral  riles.  (Ath.  xiii.  p.  574,  Cobet,  Frmop, 
XenofJk.  pp.  83,  foil)  IP.  S-l 

THEODO'TIUS  (SfoSArioi),  the  author  of  a 
medical  formula,  quoted  by  Alexander  Tnllianue 
(xL  1.  p.  310),  who  U  called  by  him 
He  may  periutpe  be  the  Maw  perun  who  is  called 
Thtodosius.  The  word  occurs  in  sevfral  oth»*r  pas- 
nges  of  Alexander  Traliianus  and  uf  Ai>tius,  but 
pnbaMy  ia  «Kb  it  b  tlie  name  of  a  nu-dicine,  and 
not  of  a  man.  (See  Fabric.  //fW.  (.'r.  \o\.  viii.  p. 
829,  xiL  602|  xiii.  433»  ed.  veU)   IbKVKRua,  p. 
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TinKyDOTOS  (eaAvree), 

Macedonian  in  the  service  of  Antiiroi 
Alia.  In  &c.  315  be  commande<f  a  fleet  wTtk  V 
he  was  preparing  to  join  Aniigonna,  wWn  he  r 
sarpriead  by  Petydeitua,  the  adminil  i 
on  the  coast  of  Lycia,  all  his  ship* 
he  hiinscit  mortaiiy  wounded.    (I^od.  xix.  ^4. 

2.  An  ottear  Wmwbb  entmated  hj  Ltyabeacv* 
with  thf  important  charge  of  the  cita.ir!  •  f  Sar.-- 
in  which  he  liar  a  time  defied  all  tuc  ef^^ 
Selencsa.    But  that  mnwMafc,  iMring  at  kto 
priH  i.iim>>d  a  reward  of  100  tnkua  ior  tbf  tt: 
of  Theodotus,  rendered  the  latter  m»  trnx^:..-  ^  - 
his  own  fbUowen,  that  he  faimeeh'  eecrvLy  %^.< 
the  gates  of  tha  iwUaM  tt> 
9.  §  4.) 

3.  A  liliodian  to  whose  judicious  adTice  ia  tto: 
to  the  managenMol  af  hia  aiaptiairt 
king  of  Syria  was  mainly  indpbt.'d   for  tb 
victo^'  over  the  Gauls,  to  which  h« 
ieenrity  of  fab  duaaenad  kingdom  ( 
9,  10;  Droyscn,  //dfcuiim.  vol.  ii.  p.  232.) 

4.  Sumamed  Hkmioliis  {'HfuiXmt^  ¥"^7 
as  suggested  by  Schweighiiuser  from  hia  aaMb 
stature),  was  a  general  in  the  serrioe  of  JkMN^if 
the  Great,  by  whom  he  waa  Miit  in 
together  with  Xenon  against  AIoiae»,  whs  bi 
raised  thaflMidard  of  revolt  in  the 
of  the  monarchy  fM()L(»N).     The  two 
were  however  unable  to  cope   witli   tha  wkn 
Mtrap,  and  withdiew  withia  the  wmlla  «f  thr  oiMk 
leaving  him  in  posseoian  of  the  open  c^rar. 
(Poljh.  T.  42, 43.)  Afker  tha  final  dofml  «f  iU  « 
by  Aatiodnn  htauelf,  Theadataa  wm  ■iihuii  l« 
that  monarch  to  take  the  command  in  Coele  Srriiu 
while  he  himself  undertook  to  reduc«  §(4rada 
What  Theodotus  accomplished  at  this  tiae  ** 
know  not,  but  the  next  year  (a  c  919)  wv  &uJ 
him  ser\ii!{;  under  the  immediate  commaij-i  cf 
Antiochus  himself,  and  bearing  an  important  kOi:* 
fai  tba  aatlaa  a^inat  Nfaataaa  the  gceMcal  ^f 
Ptolemy,  near  Porphyreon,  as  well  as  shortly  r'lK 
at  the  siege  of  Kabbatamana.     On  beth  ibr« 
oocariana  ha  waa  aaMclBtad  wiUk  MieaRhm^  wiD 
whom  he  also  shared  in  the  command  of  OM 
phahinx  at  the  memorable  battle  of  Raphia.  a.  r. 
217.    After  that  great  defeat  he  was  chosen  hr 
Antiochus  as  one  of  the  ambassadora  whom  he  i*^: 
to  PtoU-nn-  to  saa  br  paaaa.  (Id.    Afl^  €!»  il^ 
79,  iJ3,  U7.) 

B,  An  AalsIbB,  who  at  tha  aBnmiMi  af  Aatf> 

ochiH  the  Great  (b.c  !u1d  the  cn^mmaiHl  d 

the  important  province  of  C^oele  bytia  for  ri«h»r 
Philopatar  Uag  of  Egypt.  Ha  «aa  an  aMigiwi^ 

and  repulsed  with  ease  the  first  alUuk  caiid^ 
the  king  of  Syria  upon  his  goveTnmenL,but  u»tnd 
of  being  rewarded  by  Ptolemy  for  his  servioHk  b» 
waa  readied  to  Abnadria,  vliere  ha  aeariy  U  s 
virtim  to  the  intriffues  of  some  of  the  cooftlMIMA 
favourites  of  the  king.  Disgusted,  with  Ihb  imte 
ment,  and  deniiiaf  lha  naaa  and  bnqr  if 
Ptolemy,  when  ne  was  again  sufferwi  to  rrsTiae 
the  oommaad  in  Coele  byria  (b.c  219)  bt  csa- 
erivad  Aa  dewfn  of  halnying  that  proviM  a* 
the  hands  of  Antiochus.  His  overtures  wen  itsd(||]r 
welcomed,  and  be  suirendered  the  two  impnm'i 
fortTMses  of  Tyre  and  Pudcmai's  to  th«  :Nrnu 
moBHdi,  whom  ha  iaaoMdiatcly  joined  « ni  9* 
forces  under  his  command.  Nicolaos  howft-r 
prevented  his  design  from  taking  fitll  aica,  asi 

attdMiaptttaT  thafit)^  ttmifmm  vteib 
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giance  of  En  pt.   (Polyb.  v.  40,  46,  G1,  62.) 
no  thi«  timo  Theodotus  enjoyed  a  high  pliice  in 
favour  of  the  Syrian  king.    In  the  campaign 
B.  o.  217  w«  find  Iiim  commanding  a  body  of 

000  select  troopit,  and  jii<t  l)eFore  tlie  battle  of 
phia  he  gave  a  aingular  proof  of  daring  by  pcne- 
\iag  witaonly  two  Mopanioat  into  tho  neait 

the  Kjryptian  camp,  in  order  to  nsMissiiiate 
>leiny  himself.  Mistaking  the  kinff^s  tent,  he 
w  his  physician  instead,  but  effected  hit  escape 
Mifety,  and  returned  to  the  Syrian  camp.  (]d*T« 
,  79,  81.)  Afmin  in  b.  c.  21.'>  we  find  him  ex- 
litiiig  equal  audacity  iit  supporting  the  daring 
yyctt  of  iMgeam  to  scale  tho  walls  of  the  city  of 
nit''!,  the  success  of  which  seems  to  have  iK'en  in 
.•At  measure  owing  to  his  skill  aud  ability,  (id. 

u  16 — la.) 

6.  A  Synicnsan  who  joined  in  a  conspirncy 
aiast  the  life  of  the  tyrant  Uieronymus.  Being 
\%eA  and  put  to  the  torton,  Itt  cwesildl  tko 
imea  of  all  his  nml  accompIiMI^  and  accused 

1  I  .;son,  the  leader  nf  tlu«  opposite  party,  who  was 
It  U>  death  iii  consti^uencu.    (Liv.  xxiv.  7.)  It 

difficult  to  conoiivo  that  tho  Ufe  of  Theodotus 
,ni!wlf  would  lip  spared,  hut  we  find  him  (or 
mother  person  of  the  same  name)  mentioned  shortly 
hut  amimg  the  eonipimton  who  ■ssMshnteo 
lieronyimis  at  Leoiuiiii,  a  c  214.  On  that  oc- 
\Mon  he  hastened  with  Sosis  to  Sycacoie  ( Id.  xxiv. 
I ),  and  bis  name  U  assorfatad  with  na  hrttar 
uring  the  transactions  that  fidhnrad  tSoau].  His 
uVtseijuoiit  fate  is  unknown. 

7.  A  Tiies!>jiiian  of  the  cUy  of  Phcrae,  who  was 
SI  exila  from  his  native  oamitij  and  settled  at 
^t^ltu»  in  Aetolia.    He  was  one  of  the  deputies 
•^nt  by  the  Aetoliaos  to  Rome  in  &&  198. 
Puljb.  zriL 

An  Epeirot,  who  during  the  war  lictwcon 
Jne  Kouians  and  Petaeus^  kins  of  Mace^puia,  sea- 
Ssusly  espoused  the  eanaa  at  Aa  kHar,  and  in 
:oi)junctioa  with  Antinous  succeeded  in  inducing 
hi"*  countrymen  the  Mnlnssians  to  abandon  the 
Komaii  alliance  fur  that  ot  Perseus.  In  b.c.  170 
he  concsired  the  design,  which  was  only  frustrated 
by  accident,  of  intercepting  the  consul  A.  Hostilius 
Mancinus  on  bis  passage  through  JSoeirua,  aud 
l«traying  lum  into  the  unda  of  the  Afaeedonian 
king.  After  the  defeat  of  Perseus,  when  tho 
Koman  pcaetor  L.  Aoicios  invaded  the  Molossian 
teiTitories,Theodotns  and  Antinowi  dtat  themselres 
up  in  tho  fortress  of  Passaron,  but  finding  the 
inhabitants  disymsed  to  surrendLf,  they  Killied 
forth,  attacked  the  Roman  outposts,  aud  perished 
fighting  bcKMty.  (Pd^k  zzviL  14,  sn.  7 ;  Liv. 
«Iv.  26.) 

9.  A  rhetorician  of  Samos,  or,  accordiug  to  others, 
of  Chiea,  who  waa  the  prect^plor  ef  the  uifiait  Ung 

of  KLTVpt,  Ptolemy  XII.    lie  appears  to  have  ex 
ercued  much  political  loflaence,  and  when  after 
the  batde  of  Phanalia  (&e.  48),  Pompey  sought 
refuge  in  Egypt,  it  was  Theodotus  who  was  the  first 
to  »ugge«t  that  the  iiliistrious  fn^ntive  should  be 
put  to  death.    By  this  l^se  advice  he  hoped  to 
gain  the  fiivour  of  Caesar,  and  whan  tho  conqueror 
arrived  in  Egypt,  hastened  to  meet  him,  bearins; 
the  head  and  signet  ring  of  bis  rival.    But  Cae&ar 
tWMd  bm  hfan  with  o^gnst,  and  woald^ave  put 
hiin  to  death,  had  he  not  succeeded  in  makinij  hi^ 
escape.   At  a  subsequent  period  be  was  lees  for- 
tanate,  being  apprehended  and  executed  hi  Aria, 
by  order  of      BkvlBa  in  A.  c  4a.  (Ur.  BpU, 
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anIL;  FlnL  Aaqi.  77,  80 ;  Apphuk  B.  C.  ii.  84, 

90).  [E.  H.  R| 

THKO'DUTUS)  1.  and  II.,  kings  of  BacUia. 

[DiODOTUS.) 

THEO'DOTUS  (0«<i8oToi),  literary.  1.  A 
disciple  of  Socrates«  who,  in  his  De/hnce^  accordii^ 
to  Plato,  epeaka  of  him  aa  already  dead.  Ha  waa 
the  i>on  of  Theosdotides,  and  the  hnther  of  Nica- 
stratus.    (Plat.  ApoL  p.  33,  e.) 

2.  A  Phoenician  historian,  who  lived  before 
Josephus,  and  wiata  a  hiileiy  of  his  native  country, 
in  the  Phoenician  tongue,  which  was  translated 
into  Greek  by  a  ceruiin  i.Mtetus,  if  we  adopt  the 
correction  of  Reinesius  in  the  passage  of  Tatian, 
where  the  MSS.  pive  XaTroi  or'ArriTos  (Tatian. 
(ulv.  Grate  58,  p.  128,  ed.  Worth  {Joseph,  a  Jpitm, 
1 28 1  Boeeh.  Pmp,  Ams.  11 ;  Yeisina,  d$  HkL 
Grace,  p.  .^01.) 

'•i.  A  poet,  from  whose  poem  upon  the  Jews  (iw 
rv  levSaW)  loioa  vanea  respecting  the  city 
of  Sichem  aia  opiated  by  Baaebina  (iVaqs.  £9, 
ix.  22.) 

According  to  a  scholiaat  on  Ovid  (Jl>.  467)  there 
was  a  poet  of  this  name  who  was  cruelly  put  ta 
death  by  the  tyrant  Mnesarcliu 9,  and  to  whose  fate 
Ovid  alludes  (^&);  but  this  is  evidently  mere 
gaese-weik.  (8eaFUiria^GiraiaTflLiLp.824, 
vol.  X.  p.  516.) 

4.  A  sophist  and  rhetorician,  who  flourished 
under  ICAaieliaa  Antoninus,  by  whom  he  is  spoken 
of  as  ttyttvurr^s  ri»  TcoKtrixiv  \oywv  koX  f^^'ro* 
pjK^f  0<^XoT.  He  waiM^t  first  a  hearer  of  I^ollianin 
and  llerodcs  Atticus,  and  afterwards  their  rival. 
He  taught  at  Athens  bj  the  express  appointment 
of  M.  Antoninus,  from  whom  also  he  received 
10,000  drachmae  as  his  remuneration.  Uis  life  is 
lekted  by  PhOoalmtaa  (FAA^iL  3,pp.58e, 

foil.) 

5.  A  grammarian,  cited  in  the  E^fmtdogicitm 
Magnum^  $.  O.  'OpiyewW, 

6.  Of  Bycantium,  a  tanner  and  heresiarch,  in 
the  second  century  of  our  era,  from  whom  the  sect 
of  the  Thcodotiani  took  their  name.  The  heresy 
of  Theodotaa  lalated  to  the  person  of  Chriat  Far 
iJiirtii  ulars  respecting  him  and  his  followers,  see 
Fabricius  (JJtU.  Graec  vol.  vii.  pp.  124,  folL, 
pp.  149, 188^  vaL  z.  p.  8151  Cava  {Hul  JUUL  a  ou 
1 92,  p.  87,  ed.  BariL),  and  the  anthora  qoated  hj 
those  writers. 

7.  Bishop  of  Aatiocli,  from  a.  d.  433— 427«  ce* 
lebrated  by  Tbeodoret  (H.E.  v.  3U )  as  "  the  p.  ai  l 
of  self-commaiid,''  and  distingui'^ln-'i  in  cluirclx 
history  for  his  success  in  bringing  back  the  nujority 
of  the  Apollinan^ts  to  orthodoxy.  He  wrote  • 
book  against  those  heretics,  entitled  kutcl  Si/vomti- 
aarwi/,  of  which  a  firagmeut  exists  in  MS.  (Cava, 
Hui,  a  «.  498,  p.  40ft  t  Pahrie.  SOL  Cfnue, 
vol.  ix.  p.  281,  vol.  X.  p.  51.1.) 

8.  Bishop  of  Ancyra.  in  Galatia,  an  ecclesiastic 
of  some  distinetion  in  ua  fifth  eentvy.  He  waa 
present  at  the  council  of  Ephehus,  in  a.  d.  431, 
and  vehemently  supported  ryrll  in  hi.-j  attrirks 
upon  Nestorius.  lie  was  the  author  ot  numerous 
homiliea  and  controversial  works,  the  titles  of  which 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  insert  here  ;  t)i.>y  are  fully 
given  by  Fabriciua  Of  these  works  some  aro 
published  in  the  Aeia  af  tha  Camiclla,  some  adat 

in  MS.,  and  others  are  wholly  lost  Cave  piaiiea 
the  ease  and  clearness  of  hie  alyie,  and  hia  eontro* 
mialpowen.  (Cave, /fsA  Att.  a  a.  4S0,  p.  418| 
Fabric.  ML  Oraaa  toL  &  pp^  51a;  IbU.) 
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The  above  are  the  only  persons  of  this  nune, 
who  appeared  of  suffideai  importaace  to  be  DOtioed 
here  ;  but  thtf*  «•  wml  vAan  of  ItM  ooMe- 
mnee,  a  lut  of  whom  u  giTon  bj  MridM,  Bibl. 
Ohnw.  Td.  z.  pp.  613,  516.  [P« 

THEO'DOTUS  (e«^of),  tho  nUM  of  an 
oeoliat,  who  mul  have  Ured  in  or  before  the  first 
century  after  GkriH,  M  ka  it  fBOlod  by  Cekoa  (tk 
6,  p.  119). 

&  A  phytidaa  of  AtSiDS  ia  tib*  oooood  oantary 

.ifti  r  Christ,  mentioned  several  timos  as  a  contcm- 
pornry  by  Aristides  io  hi*  Senaoites  Saeri. 

3.  A  phyMdan,  who  aftarwarda  noeaadod  Ste- 
phanas as  bishop  (if  liarxiicoa  in  Syria,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  fourth  century  after  Christ.  He  is 
highly  praised  by  Eusebius  {Hid.  Balm,  tH.  82), 
who  dodiealod  to  him  his  Praepamiio  Evangelica  ; 
bnt  he  appears  to  hare  embraced  the  Arian  heresy, 
and  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  active  of  the 
Arin  biahepib  Ho  oBeoamoBicated  Apollinaris, 
both  father  and  son,  on  account  of  their  intimacy 
with  the  heathen  aophiat  Epiphanitu  [EpiruANii/s, 
ilO,  p.  'lO]  ;  and  la  Mid  to  Mw  bo«  iMiianuital 
in  deposing  Eiis{athiii8,bishnpof  Antiixh.  [ErsTA- 
THius,  §  1 ,  p.  11 9  ].  He  held  the  tee  of  Laodicea  for 
abont  thirty  years,  and  waa  mooeeded  by  Georgius 
[GaOMBUa,  §  29,  p.  251].  His  name  is  inserted 
by  some  of  the  Martyrologies  under  the  date  of 
Not.  2,  from  which  it  has  been  copied  hy  Bjeotius 
(AbuMMUbr  AmdOr.  Pfvfrmom  Mtdioar.)  and 
GL  BL  Carpzov  {Dc  Medids  ah  Ea  hsia  pro  Siwrtia 
AaMb)  ;  bnt  this  appears  t^  by  mistake,  and  bis 
Dano  win  probably  bo  omitted  in  the  Aola  8anc- 
tonm  '*  when  the  Tolumes  for  November  appear. 
For  a  further  nccoimt  of  this  matter  the  reader  may 
consult  Usuardi  Martyroi.  ed.  SoUer. ;  Vakains, 
IM  Mmiifrol.  Rom.  in  his  Annotationes  in  Euseb. 
HkL  Eccfes.  p. ''.17;  Bamnii  Annal.  E(xks.  vol. 
b.  J  TUlcmon^  //«<.  EcdU.  vol  vL  [\W,  A.  G.] 
THECVDOTUS,  Mtiilik  1.  A  nodaUiit,  whose 
is  found  on  Rome  ver}-  iTiteresting  coins  of 


Ciazomenae,  which  have  been  recently  disoorered. 
They  an  of  anver,  of  a  aali  iho,  and  of  oxtraaaely 

beautiful  workmanship,  bearing  a  head  of  Apollo  on 
the  obverse,  with  the  words  in  minute  charactws,  in 
two  lines,  by  the  side  of  the  head,  9BOAOT05 
EIIOIEL  Their  discovery  was  first  published  by 
Abeken,  in  the  liullet.  Ml'  ffisflf.  ArchrtJ.  for  10.39, 
Nos.  8  and  9,  pp.  137i  1  iiS^aJid  they  aUcrwards  came 
into  tko  poiMainn  of  the  Due  de  Luynes,  by  whom 
they  were  acain  published  in  the  Nouv.  Anna!.  <ir 
VlH9til.  Archiol.^  pi.  xxxv.  Nofc  25. 36.  In  style 
and  type  they  are  closely  simiter  to  the  BMdala  of 
Mausolus  II.  prince  of  Caria,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  belong  to  the  same  age,  namely 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  b.  c.  They 
aie  Taluable  as  affording  one  among  other  proofs 
of  the  fact,  which  lias  contested,  that  medallists 
wore  sometimes  permitted  to  in&crilM>  their  names 
Vpon  ooina  osoeated  by  them.  For  this  reason, 
and  on  account  of  their  great  beauty,  M.  Ruoul- 
JEUMhette  pronounces  the  opinion  that  they  ^  ou^ht 
to  bo  nakod  aniOBff  the  noot  pneions  anhBoological 
discoveries  of  our  age.*'  (R.  Rochette,  iMtre  a 
M.  Schom,  pp.  73,  97,  98,  2d  edition.  Aa  on- 
graving  of  the  best  preserved  of  thoso  WOlMl  li 
given  on  tho  titbit  of  &  BooUttoli  voiic 
Vignette  3.) 

2.  A  Greek  painter,  lived  at  Home  in  the  time 
of  Naovhi^  TOO  mentions  him  in  the  following 
linw  of  hit  ooawdy  oBlitlod  TbiMan^i  1^ 
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preserved  by  Fe^tu*  (*.  r.  l*cnem  ttmfw-^'os 
vocaUiHt^  p.  250,  cd.  MuUer,  {k.  204»  ed.  Llb. 

*  Theodotmn  appelbn,  ffA  mnm 
Sedensin  cella  circumtectns  tegetfbas 
Lares  ludentes  p«'ni  pinxit  bubulo.'* 

These  verses  describe  a  rude  pictora  of  tin* 
at  pky,  painted  on  n  dUr  aft       mmmhn  <xf  r 

streetN  with  a  rude  ini 
the  tail  of  an  ox.  Tho 

have  resemMod  ^  tedv  wmen        •em  m 

outer  walls  of  the  hooaea  in  Pompeii  and  . 
neuro,  and  those  to  wJudh  Jwoal  nAen  ja  "it 

line  {Sat.  viii.  157):  — 

Eponam  et  £uies  olida  ad  piae&cpia  ^  ^csas:  * 

and  the  artist  nay  bo  rlaawil  wttk  tkoae  psiR^ 
of  vulgar  subjects  whom  the  QnAm  odM  ftm* 

ypcupoi  or  ^tewoypdtpoi,  or  with  our  sign  p«lLl'9v 
(See  Pyrkici  s  and  JhcL  of  Antiq.  s.  r.  i'^iS^\ 
p.  912,  a.  2d  ed.;  R  Rochette,  Lfttn  a  M.  As^.. 
pp.  416,  417;  and,  especially,  the  full  d:^'--  • 
of  this  comparatively  unnoticed  ih^pneBt  of  HmtrjLs. 
by  PaaofK  in  tho  JOdk  JMmu  ftr  ISM.W.r 
pp.  l.*?.*?— I.IH:  there  is  no  ground  for  BsC^-'* 
alteration  of  the  painter^  naaio  to  TU^' 
rus.)  [P.  &; 

THEODUNUS,  the  name  giTen  by  Poeadt.  . 
his  Latin  Version  of  Ahu-l-Faraj,  Hu^  r>y*0m  '■ 
128)  to  a  Greek  physician  in  the  service  of  Hsji;  H-^ 
Y  6suf,  the  gonoiil  of  tho  cfelff  *Abdn-I-Maiek  V:~ 
Merwin,  in  tho  oovontheoDtaiy  after  ChmL  £t 

isedlediBAnUe  ^  ySWmia 

renders  TIsoAm  (flktoL  dbr  Ardk,  Atnkk  pk  H 

but  neither  Thi-oihin  nor  Tl/crxlunits  f^ms  tr  ":>o  s 
gcnuino  Graek  name.   He  left  behind  him  a  s^tt 
of  mecKeil  eonqiondtnin  whidi  bo  conqpOod  ftr  ihp 
use  of  his  son,  and  which  is  probably  not  exunt 
in  any  European  library.    One  of  the  anecc*:*^ 
told  by  Ibn  Abi  Osaibi'ah  of  Thcodocnt  «  kj 
Abu-l-Faraj  referred  to  Theodunus.     [W.  A  il) 
T  H  E( )'  ( !  V.  N 1 ;  S  ^  0€O7*  »^  0.    1 .  A  n  A  ihetia?, 
who,  in  B.  c.  425,  was  appointed  togechor  via 
Clean  to  npoir  to  Pylos,  and  inv«ali|pto  tho  ine 
of  the  tidings,  which  had  Wn  broojjbt  thence. » 
to  the  difiicultiea  of  the  blockade  of  Sphacic^'U. 
Cleon,  however,  prudently  pemoied  tfca  pc^  tt 
abandon  the  proposed  inquiry.  (Thnc  iv.  27) 
[Ci.F.oN.]     It  is  possible  that  this  Th*s»ffK» 
should  be  ideutitied  with  the  person  who  s  ait:* 
Uoned  by  AriatophoMO  (        Utt).  and  vhs^i.-* 
scholiast  tells  us,  was  an  Achamian  (Am  Ic. 
ad  Tkuc.  L  c).   A  man  of  the  same  name  is  ao- 
riud  also  by  AriatophoM  f  Au^  tM) 
swinish  propensities.    (See  nUi>  Arist.  Jbk  fS^ 
1127,  122^5,  Lm,  6^,  with  the  Scholia.) 

3.  Ono  of  toe  Atboniaa  aatiMadow  whs  «t 
forth  on  th«r  way  to  Dareius  Nothuv  in  u.  c  Mi, 
under  promise  of  a  safe  conduct  from  Ph&ro.i^ti;''^ 
The  satrap  however  detained  them  in  csstodj  at  i 
instance  of  Cyrus,  and  he  could  not 
release  them  till  after  the  lapse  of  three  yean  (Xa 
HM.  i.  3.  8,  9,  13,  4.  6,  7  ;  PkL  J/e. 
fpRAmRAiasus.]  Wlwthar  thii  «m  mm 
Theoganoowhowas  appointed  one  nf  tiall^HA 
iu  B.  a  404  (Xen.  HtiL  ii.  §  2)  we  lunt  w 
means  of  deciding.  ^] 
THE06NBTU8  iei6-,vT)rot\t  on  atUrtt  <t 
who  ii  iMocdod  no  Ma%  fnoii  As 
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»**  prise  ftr  wretUing  at  tha  Olynpie 

i  fitatno   at  Olvnipia  in  nnticod  bv  P.uisniiias 
nd.  ruth.  vUi.  50 ;  Paua.  vi.  9.)    '  [E.  KJ 
rHEO(9NB'TU8  (e^^ynros).   1.  Of  Thai. 
»  poet,  of  unknown  date,  to  whom  some  of 

■aciaits  ascribed  the  icpol  At^^oi,  which  others 
nlmted  to  Orpheus.  (Suid.  «.  o.  *Op^v(n  \  Fa- 
X  BibL  Graee.  ToL  i.  p.  161.) 
?.  An  Athenian  cmnie  poet  of  t1ip  New  Comply, 
ose  plajra,  entitled  ^dafux  ^lAofrfvpoSy  <^tAo- 
r«vro»,  wsod  Kirravpot^  aie  nanlioMd  hj  Sni- 
t,  on  the  authority  of  Athenaenai  (Comp.  Kudoc. 
2'S2.)  In  AthenaeoB  himaalf  «•  find  no  men- 
n  f»f  weK^rraapM,  bat  wa  Wva  afiagnant  of  tan 
ea  from  the  ♦lAo^tTuroroj  ( Ath.  xiT.  ]lb  61d,  •i)^ 
I  one  of  four  lines  from  the  •Pdtrfia  ^  ^iKdfyvfMS. 
th.  iii.  p.  104,  b.,  xr.  p.  671,  a.)  There  ii  some 
isnn  to  suppose  that  Plantus  borrowed  his  Afot- 
'.iri't  from  the  latter  play.  (Fabric.  BiU.Grtiec. 
I.  ii.  p.  500  ;  Meineke,  Frag.  Com.  Grose.  voL  L 
487.  vol.  iv.  p.  549.)  [P.  8.] 

THEOGNIS  (e«'o7y.O.  1-  Of  Mogara,  an 
tcient  elegiac  and  gnomic  poet,  whose  reputed 
erica  tana  moil  axlMwha  eaOaelieii  of  gnomk 
•ctrv,  that  has  conio  down  t^i  t:s  iint'.cr  .mv  one 
line  ;  but.  unfortunately,  the  form  in  which  these 
imains  exist  is  altogether  mnatisfiictory.  Moat  of 
ff  iiifiifinatMin  mpiirtiiig  At  paal>i  Ufa  ia  dadfcd 

om  his  writinjrs. 

He  was  a  native  of  Megara,  the  cnpitiil  of  ^le- 
aria  (Harpocrat.  r. ;  Suid.  «.  9.\  not  of  Megam 
fyVilarri,  in  Sicily  ;  as  Harpocration  (/.  c.)  justly 
rgues  from  a  line  of  his  poetry  (v.  783),  in  which 
•  ipeaka  of  hi*  goins;  to  Sicily,  fMaBtiy  aa  ta  • 
nsniry  which  wa»  not  hi«  native  land,  and  as  ap- 
•oars  also  from  other  passages  of  his  writings.  (See 
specially  vr.  773,  foil.)  Uorpoc ration  ia,Mwavcr, 
n  emi^  when  he  chaigM  Plato  with  hinriiif  fiillen 
nto  a  TOt«take,  in  makinjj  Theognis  a  citizen  of 
Megara  in  Sicily  (I^n.  i.  p.  (530,  a.);  for  we  can 
lave  no  hesitation  in  acceptini;  the  aipfaualMNI  of 
.he  Scholiast  on  PJato,  that  Theognis  was  a  native 
af  Megara  in  Greece,  but  received  aUo  the  dtixen- 
ihip  aa  aa  baooor  froat  the  people  of  Megara  Hy- 
tiUiea,  whom  he  is  knowj  U)  have  visited,  and 
fur  whom  one  of  hia  el^iet  was  composed,  as  is 
proved  by  internal  aridance.  From  his  own  poems 
a.l»o  we  learn  that,  besides  Sicily,  he  visited  Ea- 
bo'  M  and  Lacfdaemon,  and  that  in  all  these  places 
he  was  hospitably  received  (vv.  7tiii,  loll.).  The 
dRuoMtancee  which  led  hhi  ta  mmlar  soaa  his 
Bativp  city  will  presently  appear. 

The  time  at  which  Theognis  flourished  is  ex- 
fvesOy  stated  by  sevatal  arritwa  aa  tha  58th  or 
"inth  Olympiad,  b.  c,  548  or  544.  (QyriU.  adv. 
Jiliam,  i.  p.  13,  a.,  vii.  p.  225,  c. ;  Eoseb.  C^ron. ; 
8okL  s.  v.).  It  is  erident,  from  passages  m  his 
poems,  that  ha  Ured  till  after  the  connMnesnent 
of  the  Persian  wars,  n.c.  490.  Theiw  statements 
nay  be  reconciled,  by  supposing  that  he  was  about 
eighty  at  the  latter  data,  nd  that  ha  was  bom 
about  B.  c.  570.  (Clinton,  F.  If.  a.  5 14.>  Cyril 
(I'  c.)  and  Sttidas  (s.  v.  ^Kvhiinns)  vaaka  him 
contemporary  wf A  Pbecgf|Bdaa  of  Milatw. 

Both  the  life  and  writings  of  Theognit*  Hke 
^oie  of  Alcaens,  arc  inseparably  connected  with 
the  political  events  of  his  time  and  aVf,  The 
little  state  of  Megara  had  baMi  for  aava  tune  be- 
fore the  poet's  birth  the  scene  nf  great  political 
wamlsions.  After  bhakiug  oif  the  yoke  of  Co- 
»Mb,  h  had  mnioad  ftr  •  tana  Wider  tha  BaUaik 
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I  vntSI  abeot  the  year  a.  c  €10,  whan  ThcageneSf 

plafini:  bin-so^f  at  thf  head  of  the  popular  partv, 
acquired  the  tyranny  of  the  state*  irom  which 
ha  was  agaia  driven  by  a  eounter  nvolatinn, 
about  &  c.  600  [Thkaornks].  The  popular 
party,  into  whose  hands  the  power  soon  fell 
again,  governed  temperately  for  a  time,  but  after- 
wards thqr  oppressed  the  noUa  and  rieh,  entering 
their  houses,  and  demandincr  to  eat  and  drink  hix- 
uriouslv,  and  enforcing  their  demand  when  it  was 
nihiad }  and  at  lut  paaiing  a  deena  that  tha  in- 
terest paid  on  money  lent  should  be  refunded 
{nhunoKia,  Plut. QftauL Grace,  1 8,  p.  296),  They 
alM  banisbad  bmmij  af  tha  chief  men  of  ttia  city  ; 
bat  the  exiles  returned,  and  restored  the  oligarchy. 
(Arist.  PolU.  V.  4.  §  3. )  Several  such  revolutions 
and  coonter-rerolutions  appear  to  have  followed 
one  another;  but  we  arc  not  informed  of  their 
dates.  (Grnte.  /frs(.  of  Grfcy,  vol.  iii.  p.  fiO.) 
Theognis  was  bom  and  spent  his  life  in  the  midst 
of  thasa  CQOfaMaiia,  to  whidk  a  krge  portion  aC  hia 
poetry  rebtes^most  of  that  portion  having  evidently 
been  composed  at  a  time  when  the  oligarchical 
party  was  oppieaaed  and  in  azikb  To  tUs  party 
Theoj^nis  himself  belonged,  and  in  its  fates  he 
shared.  He  was  a  noble  by  birth  ;  and  nil  his 
sympathies  were  with  the  nobles.  They  are,  in  his 
ppsaia,  the  iyadol  and  lffttu><,  and  the  eommona 
the  KaKoi  atid  SfiAof,  term*  which,  in  fact,  at  that 
period,  were  regularly  used  in  this  political  s^- 
nification,  and  not  in  thair  htar  athiau  msaning^ 
It  would  seem  that, "hi  that  particahr  revolution, 
fjpom  which  Theognis  suffered,  thsia  had  been  a 
dirisiett  af  tha  property  of  tha  Bdblea»  in  whioh  ha 
lost  Ilis  all,  and  was  cast  out  as  an  exile,  bndj 
escaping  with  his  life,  **like  a  dog  who  throws 
every  thing  away  in  order  to  cross  a  torrent ; "  and 
that  he  had  also  to  complain  of  treachery  on  the 
part  of  certain  friends  in  whom  he  had  trusted.  In 
his  verses  he  pours  out  his  indignation  upon  his 
enemies,  whose  black  bktod  ha  imdd  avaa  dnah.** 
Jh-  laments  the  folly  of  the  bad  pilots  by  whom 
the  vessel  of  the  state  had  been  often  wrecked* 
and  spaaica  of  tha  camaen  people  with  iinnii 
Bured  contumely.  Amidst  all  these  outbarrta  of 
passion,  we  hnd  some  very  interesting  descriptions 
of  the  soeial  change  which  the  revolution  had  ef- 
feetad.  It  bad  rescued  tha  aeaatry  paiadatiaB 

from  a  condition  of  abject  poverty  and  serfdom, 
and  given  them  a  share  in  the  govcnmieut.  Cyr- 

•  For  a  full  iliiKtrntinii  of  the  meanincrs  of  these 
words,  see  VV'elcker's  rrolegwmna  mi  Tktyin.^  and 
aa  axodleal  nala  in  Orala^  Bithnf  if€hmm, 
vol.  iii.  p,  ()"2  : — **  The  ethical  meaning  of  thasa 
words  is  not  absolutely  unknown,  yet  rare,  in 
Theognis :  it  gradually  grew  up  at  Athens  and 
became  papifauized  by  the  Socratic  school  of  phi- 
losophers as  well  as  by  the  orators.  But  the  early 
or  puitticul  meaning  always  remained,  and  the 
floctaatiea  between  the  two  has  basn  pgodncUve  of 
fn*quent  misunderstanding.  Constant  attention  is 
necessary,  when  we  read  the  expr^ons  ol  ayaQai, 
Mktif  jMiriVTal,  aaXaadTwft/1,  xpn<rvol,  &c,  or 
on  thaotiiarhaiid,  ol  koko),  StiXo),  tVc,  to  examine 
whether  the  eontezt  is  such  as  to  give  to  them  the 
ethiad  or  tha  pahtaosl  meaning.^  Mr  Grote  also 
illustrates  the  simifatf  use  of  Aont,  mali,  optimaUs^ 
and  (tptimtts  tptistftte,  from  Sallust  {/list.  Fraij.  i. 
p.  935,  Cort.)  and  Cicero  (Z/e  licp,  u  ^4,  nv 
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uus"  he  exclaims,  *  this  city  is  still  a  city,  but 
the  people  wn  othcn,  who  fmosfly  kiMW  nothing 

of  courts  of  justice  or  of  laws,  but  wore  goat-skins 
about  their  ribs,  and  dwelt  without  thiH  city,  like 
timid  deer.  And  now  they  are  the  guud  i^ayadol)  ; 
and  thoio  who  were  formerly  noble  (^MAoi)  are 
now  the  mean  {itiKol):  who  can  endure  to  see 
these  thing*?*  (▼▼•  53—58,  ed.  Ikrgk.)  The  in- 
toTOMDW  01  eoomoo  life,  and  the  new  distribution 
of  property,  were  mpidly  limaking  down  the  old 
aristocracy  of  birth,  and  raisins  up  in  ita  place  an 
■liatoeni^  of  wcalUi.  ^TheyiMmmr  linea,  and 
Aogood  marriea  the  daughter  nf  the  bad,  and  the 
had  th«  daughter  of  the  good,  wealth  confounds 
the  noe  y4ros).   Thus,  wonder  not  that 

the  nwe  oif  citizens  loses  its  brightness,  for  good 
thiiTjs  ar<>  conf-ninili'd  with  bad."  (vv,  — 1.02.) 
These  comphiiuts  of  the  debasement  of  the  nobles 
by  their  intetuiztaK  with  the  commons  are  em- 
bitterc'I  by  a  personal  feelinir ;  for  he  had  been 
ngoeted  by  the  parents  of  the  girl  he  loved,  and  she 
had  been  gNcQ  is  nawiy  to  a  pmon  of  fiv  in* 
ferior  rank  (iroXA^i'  ifunt  kokIu'w)  ;  but  Theocnis 
helioTea  that  her  affections  are  still  fixed  on  him 
(vr.  381—9(6).  He  dtstrusU  the  sUhility  of  the 
new  order  of  things,  and  points  to  a  QtW  Jeipori— 
•a  either  established  or  just  at  band. 

Most  of  theac  political  verttes  ore  addressed  to  a 
flVlBin  Cymus,  the  son  of  Potypoa  liathh  now 
gtDorally  admitted  that  the  same  IToXi/wofSTjT, 
triiieh  has  been  sometimes  supposed  to  refer  to  a 
^flbicDt  pawwi,  ia  to  ho  radoffitood  ai  a  patnh 
nynie,  and  as  applying  to  Cyrm-.s.  From  the 
Torset  themselves,  as  well  as  from  the  fi^Uitements 
of  the  ancient  writers,  it  appears  that  Cvruus  was 
•  young  aaan  towaido  whom  Theognii  cbnished  a 
firm  friendship,  and  even  that  tender  regard,  that 
pure  and  honourable  vauStpcurr (oy  which  often 
iMand  together  men  of  different  ages  in  the  Dorian 
states  (vv.  253,  foil.,  6.55,  820,  1051,  foil. ;  Suid. 
s.  V.  eioyru ;  Phot.  /^,r.  s.  v.  Kipvos).  Fran  one 
passage  (805,  feD.)  it  appears  that  Cynraa  was  old 
enough,  and  of  sufficient  stancjitig  in  the  city,  to  bt> 
sent  to  Delphi  as  a  sacred  envoy  i^tupos )  to  bring 
back  an  oracle,  which  the  poet  exhorts  bim  to  pre- 
serve faithfully.  There  is  another  fragment,  also 
of  a  political  cliarartt^r,  but  in  a  ditfiTent  tone, 
addressed  to  a  certain  bimonides ;  in  which  the 
revolution  itself  is  described  in  goaidod  hmguage, 
which  indicates  the  senso  of  present  danger  ;  while 
ill  the  verses  addressed  to  Cymiu  the  change  is 
presupposed,  and  the  poet  speaka  out  hia  falngs, 
as  one  who  has  nothing  more  to  fear  or  hope  for. 

The  other  fragments  of  the  poetry  of  Theognis 
wn  of  a  social,  most  of  them  of  a  festive  character. 
They  "  place  us  in  the  midst  of  a  circle  of  friends, 
who  formed  a  kind  of  eating  society,  like  the 
philiilta  of  Sparta,  and  like  the  ancient  public 
taUei  of  Megara  itselC**  (M'uUer,  p.  123.)  AU  the 
members  of  this  society  belonged  to  the  class  whom 
the  poet  calls  the  good.**  He  addieesea  them,  like 
Gymna  and  Sfaaeindea,  by  their  anaoi,  Onoma- 
critus,  ClcaristuB,  Deniocles,  Demonax.  ami  Tiuia- 

Sras,  in  passages  which  are  probably  fragments  of 
itinct  elegies,  and  in  which  allinaon  is  made  to 
their  varioas  eharaemi  mi  adventures  ;  aad  he 
refer**,  as  also  in  his  verses  addressed  to  Cymus,  to 
the  fame  coiiferrod  upon  them  by  the  introduction 
of  their  names  in  hi»  {>oems  both  at  other  places, 
where  alr«^ady  in  his  own  time  his  elegies  were 
sung  at  banquets,  and  in  futtue  i^gei*   A  good  i 
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account  of  these  festive  elcmaa  is  yrqa  in  1^ 
lowing  passage  ham  Miuir:— **^%e  pmir  ~ 
Theofrnis  is  full  of  allusions  to  symposia  :  b»  \m 
from  it  a  clear  conception  of  the  cmtvr&rd  e:  - 
paniments  of  Uie  elegy  may  be  funned.    \il»ev  _ 
guests  were  satisfied  with  eating,  tb«  cifi 
filled  for  the  solemn  libation  ;  and  at  thtm  cnre*" 
a  prayer  was  otfered  to  the  goda«   rafrim  7 . 
Apollo,  whidi  in  many  distriela  «f  O— aes  ww\> 
panded  into  a  paenn.   Here  began  the  m&r  irr  • 
and  noisy  part  of  the  banquet,  whidi  Tli««pi:»  k 
weQ  as  Pindar)  eaUs  tn  geocral  mmfmu  aZiWv 
this  wonl  in  a  narrower  sense  also  sigtLi'.ed  - 
tumultuous  throng  of  the  gueata  departing  frto  > 
fcasL    Now  the  Comoa  waa  usually  aoroepcoi 
with  the  flnto :  haaoe  Thoognis  sp«aks  in  *o  xr 
places  of  the  ncconiponiment  of  the  fiut#^pJsj<r  "- 
the  poems  sung  in  the  jntervais  of  dnnkii^;*-  « 
the  lyre  and  cithara  (or  phanniBx)  ava  naaiyr** 
tinned,  and  then  chiefly  in  refenence  to  th-e  - 
the  libation.    And  this  was  the  appropnasa  mx  • 
den  Ibr  the  elegy,  whii&  waa  onng  by  mm  d  r 
guests  to  the  sound  of  a  flute,  being  ailhflr  si> 
dressed  to  the  componv  at  large,  or  (as  b  s^vn 
the  case  in  Theognis)  to  a  aingle  gnesf."  .\ 
124.)    Schueidewin  traces  a  marked  distiacS:*an 
the  style  and  S{>irit  of  those  port!-->na  of  the  p«n> 
of  Theognis,  which  he  composed  in  kuMvtmik 
pmperity,  and  those  which  he  wrato  oi  nia  aoms 
age,  and  when  misfortunes  had  come  upon  bis. 

As  to  the  form  in  which  the  poena  of  Thetfa 
wen  eriginrily  compoeed,  and  Aat  in  wUch 
fragments  of  them  have  come  down  to  vm^  dMva 
a  wide  field  for  speculation.    The  anciesits  hti  s 
colleetton  of  elegiac  poetry,  under  his  naoae.  miaA 
they  eometimes  mention  as  ^A^tcio,  aad  aaaecins 
a*  IWij.and  which  they  regarded  as  chirff  r,  v' 
entirely,  of  a  gnomic  character.    (Plau  Mcmm.  p. 
95,  d.)  Xenophoo  saya  diat  ^  this  poet  d^f"  — 
of  nothing  else  but  rospectinj  the  virtue  and  vict  d 
men,  and  his  poetry  is  a  treatise  C'^  IIPV*— J  ^ 
ceming  men,  joat  m  V  my  ooa  dtflM  fli  hnr- 
nianship  were  to  write  a  treatise  aboii  hMHBBi- 
ship."  (Xenoph.  op.  Stob»  fiorilep.  Ixxxrm.)  T» 
the  nme  efleet  Isoccatea  mantiem  HoaiedL,  r:^:^ 
nis,  and  Phocylides,  as  eenfanadly  thm  who  Ufw 
given  the  best  a«h  icp  respecting  htrnim  I  v  |«a 
yhp  ro^Tovs  <paat  /u(f  apiarovs  ytytr^ct^ 
SoiiKovs      pi^      riv  ii'QpAwmm)  ;  aad,  fam  ib» 
context,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  workj  af  li^  ^ 
poets  were  ttsed  in  Qteek  education  ( lascaL  •i 
A'MdL4S,f».2S,b).  fTililn-t     )  innniiMii  ■ 
his  works,  an  Elcfiy  tU  n^  cuBtvrai  rir  las*- 
Kowx'ua¥      rp  -roKiopKUf  (oM  Wekker,  Prmv.  ^ 
XV.) ;  Ommm Elegies,  to  the  aammt  of  2800  xwtt 
{yimtm  Zt  l^ryeias  tU  i-rn  04)  «  «  OmmmaLsf  m 
cleniac  rene,  ami  oUur  hortatory  counsels,  m'  t-rt^^ 
to  Cyntui  (koI  irphi  Kvpt^of,  rhw  avrov  4f^tnBfW, 
riwfioKorflw  St  iKiytlvp  kolL  iripas  laaiijBM  s» 
paiy(TiKdi).    Suidas  adds,  that  thei»e  p>:T  >  u^- 
ali  of  the  epic  form  (t4  wdma  iwutms^  a  fkr» 
w  hidi  «na  only  bo  expUmd  by  taU^  the  ipr 

in  tlj.it  wiile  sense,  of  which  we  have  several  o\}:'t 
instances,  one  of  which  (Plat,  Mm.  p.  9oi,  d.)  ha 
been  notieed  above,  as  indnding  poems  in  ibsdt- 
giac  verse ;  for  all  th  n  rrmsins  nf  Tti  ni^pis  aifci  1 

possess  are  elegiac,  and  there  is  no  suf!5cient  rpi.*.« 
to  suppose  that  he  wrote  any  epic  pocma,  ftvfenj 
to  called,  or  even  any  gnomic  poems  in  hcaMtr 
verse.  Had  he  done  so,  the  fact  would  stirrlv  hir- 
been  indicated  by  the  ocrasional  *ffffinmt  of  oa- 
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two  hexameters  in  the  pnomic  extmcts  from 
poemfl.  The  pawage  of  Plato  (L  c),  Bometimes 
0d  to  ilkow  unt  he  wrote  c]^  poatry,  seema 
a  to  prove,  if  anything,  ihc  very  opposite.  The 
itfL^  which  have  come  down  to  lu,  coniust  of 
9  elegiae  ^«nn,  eoMMtiDg  of  gnomie  awitencm 
paragmpbii,  of  one  or  more  oonpleta;  which 
f  greatly  in  their  style  and  iiibjeati»  and  which 
evidently  fsxtneted  from  m  mnaber  of  separate 
na.  Bven  in  the  confused  account  of  Suidas 
tmcf  indications  of  the  fact,  that  the  poetry  of 
;ogiii8  confuted  of  several  distinct  elegies.  In 
U  atato  thia  eolkction  was  in  the  time  of  Suidaa, 
bave  not  sufficient  evidence  to  detrnniin!  ;  but, 
1  paring  his  article  with  his  well- known  method 
putting  togvUiar  llie  iafcrmatkm  widch  he  ga- 
•red  rr.>ni  various  sources,  we  suspect  that  the 
rk.  which  he  calla  rvw/uu  8t'  ^cyslos  *l$  Imj 

waa  a  eoDietioD  rindhr  to  that  wtiieb  haa 
lae  down  to  us,  though  more  extensive,  and  with 
lich  Suidaa  himself  was  probably  acquainted, 
d  that  be  copied  the  other  titles  from  various 
iliera»  without  caring  to  inqutra  whether  the 
■rns  to  which  tht-y  referred  were  included  in  the 
eat  collection.  Xenophon,  in  the  passage  above 
led,  TCfcra  to  a  eoHaetisii  of  th*  postty  cl  ThM|r> 
is  ;  though  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  to  a  con- 
nuoua  gnomic  poem ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
>V\ect\an  tefogwd  to  by  XcMfiliOB  waa  dlflbnot 
~om  that  whidi  baa  come  down  to  us,  as  the  lines 
uoted  by  bim  as  its  commencement  an  now 
jund  in  the  MSS.  as  vv.  183 — 190. 

The  nuomer  in  which  the  w^ginal  coUeetioii  was 
brmed,  and  the  changes  by  which  it  has  come  into 
ta  nteaent  atate,  can  be  explained  bv  a  very 
rinpto  theoty,  perfeetly  eonatstanft  vita  all  tM 
fittts  of  the  c;i.s<',  in  the  foUowinij  mann«T. 

Theoguia  wrote  numerous  eleuiesi  political,  con- 
fhfaj,  afecdwiato,  mii  oeeasfanal,  addSwad  to  Cyr- 
nus,  and  to  his  other  friends.  In  a  very  short  lime 
these  poems  would  naturally  be  collected,  and  ar- 
nuiued  according  to  their  lubjectt,  and  according 
to  Um  penona  to  whom  they  were  addwmd  ;  but 
at  what  precise  period  this  was  done  we  are  unable 
to  determine :  the  colltxiion  may  have  been  partly 
made  daring  tbe  poet^  life,  and  even  by  himself ; 
bat  we  may  be  sore  that  it  wwld  DVl  ba  left 
undone  long  after  his  death. 
In  Aia  ooOaetion,  the  diatiiMtioii  of  lbs  toparate 

CH  ia  each  great  division  would  naturally  be 
and  lees  regarded,  on  account  of  the  uniformity 
of  the  metre,  the  similarity  of  the  subiecta,  and — in 
the  caaa  aiporiaWj  of  tbose  addreand  to  Qftnu* — 
the  perpetual  recurrence  of  the  same  name  in  the 
(litierent  poems.  Thus  the  collection  would  gra- 
dually be  foied  Into  one  body,  and,  first  each 
division  of  it,  and  tlien  ])iThap8  the  whole,  wnn!d 
assume  a  form  but  little  different  from  that  ut  u 
contmaous  poem.  Bran  befcie  this  bad  happened, 

however,  the  decidedly  gii'imic  >pirit  of  the  poems, 
and  their  popularity  on  that  account  (see  Isocr. 

c.\  iroold  give  rise  to  the  practice  of  extracting 
fram  tham  conpl^  and  paragraphs,  containing 
gnomic  sentiments  ;  and   these,   being  ch(m>n 
simply  for  the  sake  of  the  sentiment  contained  in 
e:u  li  iiuUvidoal  paiaigfi,  would  be  arranged  in  any 
order  that  accident  nii^jht  determine,  without  re- 
ference to  tbe  original  place  and  connection  of  each 
ntcart,  and  whhout  any  pnins  being  taken  to 
ki'op  the  |«S8ages  distinct    Tims  was  formed  a 
Buigle  and  ^uasiMmatiaiunu  body  of  gnomic  poetryj 
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which  of  course  has  been  subjected  to  the  common 
fates  of  such  collections  ;  interpolations  from  the 
woika  of  otbar  gnomic  poets,  and  omissions  of  paa* 
sapps  which  nvUIy  l)e!()nged  to  Theognis ;  besidea 
tbe  ordinary  corruptions  of  critics  and  tianacriberSk 
Whatover  qneations  waj  ba  nkud.  aa  to  mattonef 
detail,  there  can  he  very  little  d'uibl  that  the 
called  poama  of  Theoguia  have  been  brought  into 
their  prtNBt  itato  by  ioraa  aach  ptoemi  aa  tiatt 
which  has  been  now  described. 

In  applying  this  theory  to  the  restoration  of  the 
extant  fragments  of  Theognis  to  something  like 
their  ancient  arrangement,  WelekafV  to  whom  wa 
are  indebted  for  the  whole  discovery,  proceeds  in 
the  following  manner.  First,  he  rejects  all  those 
verses  which  we  bave  tba  poaitiTO  aatbority  of 
am  i.nit  writers  for  assigning  to  other  poets  such 
as  Tvrtaeufl,  Mimnermna,  bolon,  and  others ;  pro> 
vidad*  af  aoorn,  that  tbe  avidenea  ia  lavoar  of 
tlma  pooto  preponderates  over  that  on  the  ground 
of  which  the  verses  have  been  assigned  to  Theog- 
nis. Secondly,  he  reject*  all  passages  which  can 
ba  pCDved  to  be  manly  parodies  of  the  genuine 
gnomes  of  Theognis,  a  species  of  corruption  which 
he  discusses  with  neat  skill  (pp.  Ixxx.  folk). 
Thirdly,  he  ceUaeto  ttose  passagas  whfch  lafinr  to 
certain  definite  persons,  places,  seasons  and  events, 
like  the  eiiignuas  of  later  time*  ;  of  these  he  con- 
rfdan  tome  to  ba  tba  ptodoetioos  of  Tbao||iiii|  bat 
others  manifest  addhuna  His  next  cUiss  is  fiicmad 
of  the  convivial  portions  of  the  poetry  ;  in  which 
the  discrimination  of  what  is  genuine  from  what  is 
sporiona  is  a  nsatter  of  aatiaaae  dilRenlty.  Fifthly, 
he  separates  all  those  pamtrmphs  which  are  ad- 
dressed to  Polypai'des  ;  and  here  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  has  fidlea  into  an  error,  through  aol 
perceiving  the  fact  above  referred  to,  as  clearly 
established  by  other  writers,  that  that  word  ia 
a  patronymie,  and  ody  aaelker  mum  hr  Cynraa. 
Lastly,  he  removes  from  the  collection  the  verses 
which  fall  under  the  denomination  of  irmSiKtL, 
for  which  Sttidas  censures  the  poet ;  but,  if  we 
understand  these  passages  as  nAnAog  to  the  aoii 
of  intercourse  which  prevailed  among  the  Dorians, 
many  of  them  admit  of  the  best  interpretation  and 
may  safely  he  assigned  to  Tbeognia,  thmi^  thota  aw 
others,  of  a  less  innocent  character,  which  we  must 
regard  as  the  productions  of  later  and  more  eomipt 
ages.  The  eooj^eto  whidi  lanaiB  are  fiagmeiiU 

from  the  elegies  of  Theognis,  mostly  addressed  to 
Cymus,  and  referring  to  the  events  of  the  poet's 
life  and  times,  and  the  genuineness  of  which  may, 
tan  tba  tooil  pvt,  be  aammad;  Aaiigh,  even 
amoni?  these,  interpolations  mr\y  very  probably 
have  token  place,  aiid  passages  actually  occur  of  a 
mflaaiog  ao  nearly  idsmeal,  dwt  they  can  hardly 

be  Mippo«ed  to  have  been  different  passages  in  the 
works  of  the  same  poet,  but  they  seem  rather  to 
bave  been  derltad  from  dillhcaut  aatkoie  bjr  soma 

compiler  v,ho  was  stnuk  by  their  resemblance. 

The  poetical  character  of  Theognis  may  be  judged 
of.  to  a  great  extent,  firom  what  has  already  been 
said,  and  it  ia  only  neoessary  to  add  that  hie 
genuine  fragments  contain  much  that  h  highly 
poetical  in  thought,  and  elegant  as  well  as  forcible 
in  expresaion. 

The  so-called  remains  of  Theognis  were  first 
printed  iu  the  Aldiue  collection,  Veuet.  l4!)o,  fol,, 
mentioned  under  TBBOcaiToa  (pb  1034,  b  ),  diea 
in  the  scventl  collections  of  the  gnomic  poots  pub* 
lished  doling  the  16lh  century.  (See  Hutrmaii% 
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Jjcj.  DSUhfjir.  $.  V.)  Of  wvpral  other  old  edition*, 
the  most  important  an?,  that  of  Jo.  I^ov.  Tile- 
tsnus,  l*aris,  1537,  4to. :  that  of  El.  VineL  Santo, 
Paris,  1.31.^,  4to. :  that  of  Joachim  Camerariua, 
who  was  the  &nt  to  diKover  that  the  coUection 
m»  MC  s  dktfi*  writ  by  •  ringle  Mdu»»  ami 

whose  edition  is  still  very  valuable  for  it«  critiral 
and  ttxpUnatocy  noteai  its  full  title  is,  LibeUma 
■ipftwifeit  mlU^  il  9tdm  bonus^  «MllMHtor, 

T^eoffHuiis  prac(ypta^  Pythagorae  v<crsus  aurci^ 
Phocj^idae  Praectptcu,  SiAotdt^  Tyrtaei^  SimoiudUf  et 
CuUimacJii  tfuueJum  Carmitui^  coUeeta  et  enplieata 
a  JoacJUmo  Camcrario  Pafjrprnfm^  Basil.  1551, 
8vo. :  that  of  Mvlanchthon,  with  his  Erj'Hifitto,  or 
exposition  of  the  author,  delivered  in  his  lectures 
•t  iIm  Unhwrrity  of  Witteraberg,  Witebaigi  IMO, 
Rvo.  ;  often  rrprintoil,  biit  without  the  Ej-pficatio  : 
that  ot  beber,  who  used  three  MSix  which  had 
not  bsn  cwilhitiid  bcfen^  ImI  wboM  cditfoo  ii 
ioaccurately  printed,  Li  pa.  IfiOSi  8to.;  reprinted 
more  accurately,  16*20,  8ro.,  btit  this  edition  is 
tvry  rare  :  that  of  Sylburc,  with  the  other  gnomic 
Men,  Ultraject  l(i51,  i  Jmo. ;  reprint*^,  1748, 
12mo. :  that  of  H.  (  !.  .Just,  Krancof.  et  Lips.  1710, 
8vo. :  that  of  Fj^ciieni,  with  a  Genuaii  tnuiUatiou, 
Altenbnrg,  1739,  8vo. :  that  in  the  edition  of 
Callimachtis,  the  editorship  of  which  is  doubtful, 
Xtond.  1741,  8vo.  (see  Uojfuumm,  s.  «.  OdUma- 
dm);  mmI  tint  of  Bnidini,  with  •  aulried  ItalinB 

VmMB,  Florent  170'(),  Jhn.  There  are  two  stninlan! 
modern  editions  ;  that  of  1mm.  Bekker,  who  has 
pnMrved  the  otdar  of  dio  MSS.,  Lips.  1815,  and 
2d  ed.  1827,  8vo. ;  and  that  of  Wekkn;  who  has 

rr-arranjfed  the  verges  in  the  manner  explained 
abuve,  Francof.  lu  Jti,  Uvo.:  there  is  also  an  edition 
of  the  text,  with  critical  waHm^\fft,  Oup. Oiellias, 
Turia  1840.  ^to.  The  poems  arc  al^o  contaiiu-d 
in  several  of  the  ancient  collections  ot  the  Greek 

rsfecfed  to  (gee  Iloffmnnn),  and  in  thaldlowii^ 
modam  collections:  Brunck's  Onoadd  Pottae 
Omeei,  Aijgentotat.  17^1,  8vo.,  reprhitai  1817, 
8to.  ;  also  reprinted,  for  the  of  coUegea  and 
schools,  by  Schiufer,  Lips.  1817,  r2mo.,  and  in 
the  Tauclmitz  Cifiasics,  1U15,  1829,  32mo.  ;  Gais- 
M^Podae  Minora  Gmeci^  Oxon.  1814—1820, 
Lip^.  ]i>'2'A,  Hvo.  ;  Boi»sonade^s  Poctao  Gnteci 
OHtmudy  Pans,  1823>|  52mo. ;  Schneidewin'a  JJe- 
keim  Piomit  Oraaeonm,  Oottfav.  18S8,  8ftt.  { «id 
Bergk's  J'uclae  Lyrici  Grarrt^  Lips.  184.*?,  8vo. 
(Fabric  j&t^  Oraee.  voL  L  pp.  704,  fblL;  VVeicker, 
Pnlepomma  ad  SHhcyiWinn,  comp.  Aa  Rvriew  by 
Geel,  in  the  liiU.  Orit.  Nov.  vol.  iv.  pp.  209—245; 
Schneidowin,  Theogn.  Eleg.  Prooemwm,  in  his 
DeltxJttt^  pp.  46—56;  Muller,  Hittonf  o/Ab  JM»- 
rabm  of  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  i.  pp.  i20^1M  ; 
TJIrici  ;  Bode  ;  Tiitofjtiis  If(StitHfuK,  Th^  J>rr$nnitl 
kiaUtrtf  o/  lliis  pod  Thcoyuis  deduced  from  an  aitul^su 
^hk  tuting  Fragmnh,  lUlta,  1842,  4to.  ;  this 
iMt  work  we  have  not  seen  ;  it  is  favourably  men- 
tiiMd  by  Schneidewin,  who  says,  ^  manches  ist 
Mhr  rinmeidi  aufgofaast  v.  anregend,**  in  Ifohl- 
ntnnn  and  .Ii  jickc's  Itcfcrlorium  d.  class.  PhUoftxjie^ 
1844,  vol.  L  p.  41,  in  which  periodical  also  will  be 
fimnd  n&tences  to  several  recent  papers  in  the 
Oemum  pariodifaJs  on  matters  relating  to  Theognia : 
for  an  tooount  of  other  illustiatir* 
tioffinana,  X«*.  JiiUiogr.  s.v.) 

2.  A  tngio  poet,  contemporary  widi 
phaiiec,  who  mcntiotii  him  only  in  three  p;is3.npes, 
Ibui  thejr  are  rich  uucs.    lu  the       (AchMv.  1 1) 
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Dicaenpolis  mentions,  as  one  of  his  mLa^rMta. 
when  he  was  sitting  in  the  theatre,  gKgmm  im  a] 
pedy  of  Aeschylus,  the  ciier  thtflti,  * 

had  in  ymir  chorus:"  in  another,  illBstndEE " 
cunuection  between  the  characteia  of  jpvKr 

j*S  ^*   ■*  ■  ■  ■  ■  *     •  ■  -J    -     m  — 


Md  in  th«  thii<  W  iawrihf  tfca  frigid 
of  his  compositions  by  the  witticisnL, 
whole  of  Thrace  was  corered  with  snow, 
rivers  were  frosen,  at  the  raj  time  when 
was  exhibiting  a  tiagedy  at  Athens  (  At 
This  joke  is  no  doubt  the  foundation  for 
meut  of  the  scholiast  that  Theognia  WM  tm 
poet  as  to  obtain  the  mcknamt  pt<  ~ 
Acltam.  11  ;  copied  by  Suidas,  «.  r.).  Ft 
seem  from  a  pasiMO  of  Suidaa  («.  c 
thai,  «■  OM  Theognia  gaiM  tK=s 

prize,  in  competition  with  EnxiiNdea  wA 
machus.    It  is  suted  by  the  scfaoltaat  <m  JLr^» 
phanes,  by  Harpocrakian  (s.  r.),  and  by  ^^ 
(s.  v.),  on  the  authority  of  Xeaophofliy  fa 
Book  of  the  Hellenics,  that  Theojmis 
the  Thirty  Tyrants  ;  and  perhaps, 
name  B«o7«*n)s,  in  the  passage  of  X« 
ferred  to  (I/e!L  ii.  3.  §  2),  should  be  a}vr»-d 
Qiaypts,    According  to  these 
baga  to  exhibit  ttj&ttm 
Achamians,  b.  c.  425,  and  coi 
cacMT  down  to  the  date  of  the  Thi  tmufihorh  n».«Q/. 
B.C  411,  and  «M  MiB  eaMpknona  in  public  itf^ 
in  B.  c.  404. 

Two  lines  are  referred  to  by  mmm  vriters,  ai> 
quoted  from  a  tragedy  of  Thaqpai^ 
evtams,  by  Stobw  <»iL  S)  t  W»  a  mm- 

arainatiun  of  the  passage  shows  that  it  r<>fen  b 
the  TAyeste$  of  EoripidMi  We  iuiTe,  hewvw 


The  metaf^or  in  this  Une  is  refeirad  tohjf  Arist»tl« 
{iHiet  iii.  11),  in  conjunction  with  an  e<jnaJ]r  I- 'i 
one  from  Timutiieu^  which  Anstotle  meatiaass^ 
in  other  passages  {/ihtiL  VL4  ;  PoSL  nL  IS); 
whence  Tyrwhitt,  Hennann,  and  Ritier  (tad  Ari". 
PoUl,  L  c.)  have  fallen  into  the  enor  oC  afTrrV^ 
the  fnaer metaphor  abo  to TImiImm, iaiinlei 
Theognia.  (Fabric  BSi.  Grace.  toL  iL  p.  324; 
Welduti^ifwGriefl*.  7>^pp.  1006,  1007; 
JKfl  CHt.  Tmg,  Gfom.  ppk  <2&,  326  ;  Wa^, 
Frag.  Trag.  Grate,  ppc  92,  93,  in  ITMaf^  Jih 
tkcca  Seripiorvm  Grmootmm). 

3.  The  author  of  a  work  wtpi  rmm  i»  fftf 
duawr,  from  the  Moond  book  of  which  ia  a  ^aria* 
tion  made  by  .\then:ieu»  (viii.  p.  360,  b. ;  Veaaa. 
at  ilu>t.  Gnuc  p.  504,  ed.  WettecmaiuiL    IP.  S^l 

TH£0GN0OTU8(MvMMTer).  f.  A  Chi^ 
tian  writer,  a  native  of  Alexandria,  tha  anther  if  a 
work  entitled  tov  noKoplou  Wea^wfaie»  'AJuC*' 
Sptets  aal  lNT«ro8  laaraaAran.  Phocina,  wbs 
♦.peaks  in  very  disrespectful  terms  of  him,  prcs 
a  brief  account  of  the  contenta  of  the  work.  (V <W. 
106.)  It  seems,  from  what  he  says,  that  Ike- 
gao^os  closely  liiUowad  Origcnaa.  TW  a^  ii 
described  by  Photius  as  being  of  a  verr  inferkr 
deiicnpiion.  Athaua^ius,  however,  i^eaks  in  anr^ 
hiffher  terms  of  TheognoM.  (FWa.  B9L  Omt 
VOL  X.  p.  709.) 

2.  A  OyiauUiM  gmmmariaii,  who  Uvti  u  tk 
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Iif  119  of  tlia  ninth  oenlary  nfttr  Ckritt  He 

nutVior  of  a  work  <'!i  pmsody,  which  is 
extxuit  in  numoacnpt,  addicMed  to  tbe  era- 
*  L.eo,  tb*  ArmeniMU  He  nbo  wioto  a  hktoiy 
reij^ii  of  Michjicl  II.,  auniamed  the  Stani- 
the  8iicc<6Kor  of  Leo.  (Villoi«oii,  AiMcd, 
9C.  voL  ii.  p.  1J7  ;  Fabric  BAL  (Urate,  voL  tL 
BO.>  [C.  P.  M.] 

'II  KO'I..YTUS  CeciJAi/ToO,  of  M.nhymna,  in 
'■>o»^  sui  epic  puft  of  an  unknown,  but  certainly 
&TX  wafly  period,  who  is  mentioned  once  by  the 
joliast  on   j^poUonius  Hhiwliu*,  and  twice  by 
lenaeus.     The  latter  autbor,  in  ooe  paMage 
|L  v>  ^tMI«     K.)  qnolM  tlmt  Ibm  from  hw  Ba»> 
'A.  firrt^  that  is,  an  epic  pom  Ml  die  advi^ntures 
l>ionjr*uBB  to  whose  coatwk  widl  the  eea-god 
■ttona^  Id*  titd  In  the  Im  of  Arfaidiie,  th*  HnM 
nted  by  Atbeoaeiu  refer.    Tht  ether  reference 
Theolytna  is  a  quotation  from  him,  iv  Sfvrtp^ 
fwv    Atb.  xL  p.  470.  c),  not  'Apwy,  as  the  read- 
g  wan  before  Schweighaoser,  who  shows  that 
rre,  and  in  other  reft-rrnces  to  similar  works,  the 
tmiive  ia  not  that  of  wpo,  but  of  £pov,  a  word  of 
M  MUM  imnitnj  M  ifiOt  but  osed  in  the  pltual  in 
le   specific   seiiso  of  Annafs.  (See  liiddell  and 
coit,  mxxd  Seller  and  Jacotuts,  «.  v.)  Another  cor- 
•etaoB  mmdm  hf  SehweigbSimr  hi  tUt  bttcr  pas- 
is  the    restoration  of  the  true  form  of  the 
iQet*s  name,  which  Casaubon  had  altered  to  Bi6- 
iAvrof.  (Plehn,  LeMaca^  p.  201.)        [P.  &] 

THBO'MRDON  (e«0M^W)^ «  phjiieian  who 
lecompnnicd  Ktu^  ixu'?  the  aatronomer  and  phy- 
eidon  in  his  hrst  vi^it  to  Athens,  about  the  year 
m.  c.  886,  and  who  n^fOfted  him  while  he  was 
tatending  Plato's  Icctunt  fa  that  city.  (Diog. 
LeiSrt.  ^  8.  8  86.)  [W.  A.  U.J 

THBOMB8TOR  (Stc/t^mttp),  u  Smka,  mo 
of  Androdamos,  commanded  a  \csw\  in  thn  Persian 
fleet  at  Salamis  (B.  c.  480),  and  for  his  services  in 
that  battle  was  made  tyrant  of  Samoi  by  Xerxes. 
(Herod,  viii.  8j,  ix.  90.)  (E.  E.] 

THEOMNASTL'S,  one  of  the  instruments  of 
Vorres  in  bis  oppression  uf  liie  Sicilians.  (Cic 
I'V/r.  ii.  21,  ol,  iv.  b'6.) 

i  ilVA)MNEbTL'S  (Bf^J^iojoToi),  one  of  the 
Greek  writers  on  veterinary  suigery.  who  may 
perhapa  have  lived  in  the  fbeith  or  nfth  cntnry 
vS\i'x  Christ  None  of  his  works  rornain,  but  some 
ixa^meuts  are  to  be  found  in  the  collection  of 
wniin  on  veterinary  surgery,  first  published  In 
LMkihy  John  Uu<  llius,  1530,  foL  Paris,  and  afUr- 
wards  in  Greek  bj  Sinioa  Oxyaaeus,  1537,  4to. 
Haul.  [W.  A.  G.J 

THEOMNESTUS  (Bt^iianieTet),  artists.  1. 
A  statuary  of  Siirdi?*,  of  unknown  time,  who  made 
the  statue  of  the  Ul^-mptc  victor  Ageles  of  Chios. 
(Pm.  vl  15.  §  2.)  He  mj  nfely  be  identified 
with  the  Theomnestus  mentioned  by  Pliny  among 
those  who  made  atJdeUu  «t  armatoi  et  renatonut 
*wTxjicatde9que  {H.  N.  xzxiv.  8.  a.  19.  S  34). 

>.  A  sculptor,  the  son  of  Theothaos,  flonUed 
in  Chios,  under  the  early  Roman  emperors,  as  we 
learn  from  a  Chiau  iu&cription,  in  which  his  name 
eenui  as  the  maker,  in  coojvDrtioB  with  Dionysius, 
the  son  of  Astius,  of  the  monument  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Claudius  Aadepiades,  a  freedman  of  the 
emperor,  by  hie  wifh,  dandia  TertoUe.  (Muater. 
vol  il  p.  raxiv.  1 1  ;  Bocckh,  Corj\  fn^cr.  No.  'J-21 1, 
vol  ii.     210  i  Ii.  Xlochette,  UUre  a  M,  Sdtora, 
»4!7,4ia,9di4) 
>•  A  fiialtf,  Mitaipaniy  with  ApeOee.  All 
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that  is  known  of  him  is  enntamed  In  the  otataBent 

of  Pliny,  that  Mnii'^on,  tlif  tymiit  (of  Klateia), 
gave  him  one  hundred  minae  apiece  for  certain 
pietniea,  eoeh  of  whieh  lepreeeateA  a  dii«le  heta 
(Plin.  //.  X.  XX  w.  10.  s.  3f).  §  21.)       [P.  S.] 

THEUN  (B«W).  Of  three  of  this  name  whose 
writings  yet  remain,  two  are  mathematicians  who 
are  often  confounded  together.  The  tint  ia  TheOQ 
th.'  elder,  of  Smyrna,  best  known  as  an  arithme- 
tician, who  lived  in  the  time  of  Hadrian.  The 
second  is  TheoB  tiw  ytmnger,  of  Alenadria,  the 
father  of  HvrATiA,  best  known  as  an  aHtronomer 
and  geometer,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Tbeodosiue 
the  elder.   Both  wove  heatheaa,  a  fiwt  whieh  the 

date  of  the  second  makes  it  desirable  to  state  ;  and 
each  held  the  Platonism  of  his  period.  The  confusion 
wottld  prabeb^  he  avoided,  if  they  weie  named 
after  their  leaders  in  science :  they  would  then  be 
called  Theon  the  Pythi^oieaii,  and  Theoa  the 
Ptolemaist 

The  date  of  Theon  of  Smyrna  the  philosopher,'' 
to  quote  in  full  the  account  which  Suidas  gives  of 
him,  depends  upon  the  assumption  (wbidi  there 
seems  no  rseson  to  dispvte)  that  he  ia  the  Theon 
whom  Ptolemy  and  the  younger  Theon  nu  tttinn  aa 
havinff  made  astronomical  observations  in  the  time 
of  Ifadriaii.  ThcoB  of  Snyma  eartainly  wrote  on 

astrnnniny.  On  the  assumption  just  made,  Ptolemy 
has  preserved  his  observations  of  Mercury  and 
Venns  (a.o.  129 — 133).  BouilUud  supposes  that 
it  is  Theon  of  Smyrna  to  whom  Proclus  alludes  as 
having  written  on  the  genealogies  of  So  on  and 
Plato,  and  i'lauuxli  iu  having  written  on  the  lunar 
spots.  (See  Bouilland's  prefiice,  or  the  qnetatiooeui 
Fabric.  /liU.  Gnu^c.  vol.  iv,  p.  3.x) 

All  that  we  have  left  is  a  portion  of  a  work  en- 
titled, Ttfr  awvA  |Mi9i»iariic^»  jyni^tftm^  eft  vV 
TOW  TlXdraivot  iydyyenffiv.  T\io  portion  which  now 
exists  is  in  two  books,  one  on  arithmetic,  and  one 
on  nmaie :  there  was  a  third  on  astronomy,  and  a 
fourth  rrji  iv  K6ofuif  iipftovlas.  The  work  on 
arithmetic  is  of  the  same  charnctcr  an  that  of 
NicoMACHUs  ;  and  as  both  these  writers  tuuue 
Thrasyllus,  and  neither  naaea  the  ether,  it  a»y  he 
supposed  that  the  two  were  nearly  contemporary. 
The  book  on  mostc  is  on  the  simplest  appU- 
catfon  of  arithmetie.  The  two  boelta  wen  poh- 
lished  by  Bouilland,  from  a  maniucript  in  De 
Thou's  library,  Paris,  1644,  quarto  (Gr.  I^t.).  The 
book  on  ari^metic  has  been  recently  published, 
with  Houillaud^s  Latin,  various  readings,  and  new 
notes,  by  Professor  J.  J.  de  (  Jelder,  Lcyden,  ly.'T, 
8vo :  the  preface  is  the  fullest  diMiuibiiion  ou 
Theon  which  exista.  We  may  refer  to  it  for  an 
account  of  the  bust  which  was  found  in  Smyrna  by 
Fouquier,  with  the  inscription  OEfiNAIIAATaN 
IKON^IAOC  0«ONOIKPrrCeinNTC»inATKPA, 
now  in  the  museum  at  Rome.  There  are  Ecatt<Tt  tl 
notices  (for  which  see  De  Gelder)  by  which  it 
seems  that  Theon  had  written  oUier  worlct:  a 
mannacript  headed  i^MAeyo^/Mya  is  mentioned  as 
attributed  to  him,  which  is  probably  only  the  work 
known  under  that  name,  with  an  assiuned  author- 
fchip.  Bouilland  mentions  an  astronomical  fragment 
which  he  found  ;  and  also  the  assertion  of  Isaac 
Vossiua,  made  to  bun,  that  an  autronomical  treatise 
eziatad  in  the  Amhroaian  libmy  at  Miho. 

Of  the  life  of  Theon  of  Alaaodria,  called  the 
younger  (described  by  Soidaa  aa  A  la  rei;  fuivoflov), 
nothing  ie  known  exoept  the  mehmcholy  hiitoiy  m 
hia  daughter  Uvpatu.  We  ahaU  now  take  the 
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1.  SdieBR  OB  AiaftU.  Of  these  there  are  at  least 
two  wis,  the  second  first  printed  by  Buhle,  in  his 
edition,  at  emendatiora.  Grotius  i«  of  opinion  that 
tibo  fint  m  not  tho  woHc  of  Thwii«  bot  of  lovonl 

hands :  this  he  infers  from  tlicir  cnntaininp^  repoti- 
tiont  and  oontradictioni,  which  ia  not  a  very  safe 
pfcoiMliNrtfioeondinioD.  Koater  (Smdaa, «.  «.) 
■ttribotet  them,  without  reason  girro,  rather  to 
Theon  the  sophist.  That  they  are  unworthy  of 
the  astronomer,  is  true  enough  ;  but  rejections  made 
on  such  •  gioiind  are  dangerous  things.  These 
Btholia  wore  printed  in  the  Aldine*  edition  of 
Aratus,  in  that  of  Valder's  collection  [Ptolr- 
MAtm,  p.  573],  in  Hoidni  editfai,  Pktiii,  1659^ 
4to„  in  Felix  Oxfor(l,  lfi7?,  8vn,  and  also  in 
Buhle's.  llahm,  in  hit  edition  ((ir.  Fr.)  Pariii 
1832,  4to,  has  gir«n  ■ftegtSon^  wMdl  lib  crftlM 
bOTa  asserted  to  be  very  iU  doOHl*  (HofflnDf 
Lejn'r.  liihU^^rr.  vol,  i.  p.  233). 

2.  Edition  of  Euclid.  Of  the  manner  in  which 
Theon  is  asserted  to  have  edited  Eodid  wc  have 
already  said  eno^gb.  [EocLSlDl^  ppu  68,  69, 
b,70,a.3 

S.  eft  He       IXroXf/Mitav  f^ytf «<FTv(iir 

inronyrmituv  ^i^xia  la'.  TliN  is  the  great  work  of 
Tbeon,  tbe  commentary  on  the  Almagest,  addxesaed 
to  bit  iim  l^tilibanliii.  Bnttbo  Abuigest  biolbb^ 
toon  books,  while  Theon *8  commentary  is  murkcd  as 
bavinff  only  eleven.  The  commentary  on  the  third 
book  has  not  come  down  to  us  with  the  name  of 
TbeOB,  but  with  that  of  Nicohis  Cabacillas  ;  and 
those  on  the  tenth  and  eleventh  books  are  joined 
together.  The  commentary  on  the  later  books  is 
obvioady  nratUated  by  time ;  for  o  ciiwmatonco 
OOmMCted  with  that  on  the  fifth  book,  *•  P.xriM  S. 
On  tbis  commentary,  Oelambre  (who  has  given  a 
fiin  aBeoimt  of  it,  Hi$L  Aiirfm,  Ame.  toL  iL  ^  550 
-—616)  passes  tlio  foUowin^^  judgment :  **  Theon 
commences  by  announcing  that  he  will  not  follow 
the  example  of  ordinary  commentators,  who  show 
tbenoelvoo  wrj  koraed  on  posMigeatriiieh  offer  no 
difficulty,  and  are  silent  upon  all  which  would  give 
trouble  to  understand  or  to  explain,  lie  has  not 
nlwaya  kepttiiio  praniao ;  I  btTO  often  referred  Ibr 
information,  and  I  have  only  fmind  Ptolemy's 
words  faithfully  copied  or  alightiy  moditied.  It  is 
0  parapbnae  wbieb  my  giw  ioine  ozpfanution  of 
methods,  but  which  really  presents  nothing  which 
n  little  attention  would  not  find  in  the  text,  none 
of  those  lost  traditions,  which  must  then  have 
oxiated  at  tbe  Observatory  of  Alexandria,  nothing 
new  upon  the  instruments  or  the  method  nf  using 
theiu.    Xheon  seems  to  know  no  one  but  Ptolemy 

and  to  bavo  iwid  mcbing  bat  tbo  Syntaxis  

This  commentary  is  nr»t  M-hat  could  have  been 
made  then,  nor  even  what  could  have  been  made 
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commentary  on  the  first  and  secorrd  books  f& 
Fr.)  in  two  volumes,  quarto,  Paria,  1U2J  mod  itJZ 


We  hare  mentioned  in  \hc  nrticle  ProLBAf  aevs 
all  the  editions  of  the  commentary  which  accom- 
pany thoee  of  tbe  text.  The  only  separate  edition 
(if  it  be  right  so  to  call  it)  is  that  of  Halma, 

formin;;  a  continuation  of  the  four  volumes  already 
meniioned  in  Ptolemaim  s.    It  includes  only  the 

•  This  AMine  edition,  Venice,  1409,  folio,  ia 
not  a  separate  work,  but  part  of  what  is  frequently 
eotologned  h  Seriftwu  A^tnmmud  VOemt  ooo- 
tainii^  Jaliiii  Finniou^  Ifuflitta,  Ac  m  vdl  a* 
Aialna. 


4.  Commentary  on  the 
Know!  M^e-'  of  this  work  is  very  r»T»»r»t;,   su>d  -■  i 
involves  a  work  of  Pidem^  ktmati/  wiiacb  w»  ia-  •. 
not  BMPtfamod  in  ito  plaee,  •  fcw  vovAs  «f  cafu- 
nation  will  be  necessary.    It  was  lon^  k:z>owii  tisr 
certain  unpublished  taiiet  (aa  they  were  caHed  :  i 
Tboon  enatod  in  ouuaeaipC:  and  tboe  »  = 
Fabridns  and  others  a  fre^ent  coafiiBOB  «f  fltrm 
ta>»les  with  the  chronological  table  preoetstlr  mo- 
tioned.   Not  but  what  accurate  informatiaia  miSX- 
have  been  found.    Kuster,  apeakiDg  of  am  «Mafr 
ation  of  Suidas,  who  attrilmtes  to  Theon  a  wfrt 
tis  rhv  nroAc/Aoiov  irftox^ipoy  ko^'Om^  a»ya  tttc 

which  canon  existed  in  manuscript  in  tbe  ItntFT 
library.  Delambie  found  a  maauacnpt  in  the  hapi 
Libnnj  at  Paiii,  wbieb  bo  hm  diiiiUd  iM. 
Astr.  Anc.  vol.  ii.  p.  616)  under  tbe  head  0«'m>m 
* AXf^aySp4ot%  ttivotftt  rp6x*ipoi,   TaUe*  mstxmac&t 
de  Thion  <t AUjctutdrie,  Tbis  wortc  waa  aftertvar&« 
published  by  Habna,  bat  nadcr  tfaa  tide  Vcm- 
mentaire  de  Theon  . . .  Bur  les  tablea  BQami-  I  -^ 
tronomiques  de  Ptol^mee,"  in  three  pwta,  Paxu, 
1822, 1838. 1825, 4tek  HaTin^  only  ^vry  liiaaifj 
seen  this  last  work,  we  have  only  as  rrceauf 
iuiown  that  there  is  a  distinct  work  of  PtokHiy 
binoell^  tiw  adMint  w(»6x*tp«»*    Ptaleaaj^a  part 
is  addresaed  to  Syrua ;  Tbeon^a  to  bia  acm  £pr- 
phanius.    The  contents  are,  prolegomena,  t.-^^ f 
latitude  and  lont^itude.  and  a  coUectioo  of  a»Uui»^ 
mical  tablee,  somcwliat  mora  odeMiva  dtaaa  tfaaa 
in  the  syntaxis.    The  proletromeTr*  are  •epar»!'-!y 
headed ;  one  set  is  given  to  Ptolemy,  y>^htr  u» 
Tboon.    But  tbo  taUeo  tbwaeolfia  mtm  headed 

Mwcf.  Dodwell  had  previott^y  priolod  •  fn^ffmnA 
of  tbe  prolegoiaeiia  in  Ue  *  iNaaertatBaMB  Cy- 

prianae,**  Oxford,  1604,  Hvo. 

5.  The  continuation  of  the  regal  cnn-.n  [Pt<  .! 
MARU.s  p.  57'2]  down  to  his  own  time  i6  a;tnbu:-J 
to  Theon.  lu  the  manual  tablea  it  ia  carrwd 
down  to  the  fall  of  the  Eastern  empirr  wit'i  ilw 
heading  nroAf/ioiov,  OcWor,  «c  r.  A.  A  vcir  (all 
dienrlalion  on  tbi«  canoa  is  to  be  fisaad  m  aa 
anonvmoii';  work  "  ( 'hsorvationes  in  Theoni*  F'aMM 
Giaecotpriorea."   Anuterdam  17;^ quarto. 

TboKrtofvoikBatttibatod  toThaoa  oTAIn- 
andria  by  Suidas  is  Madr^^rucct,  'A^x^^cip^ad, 
ffi^jUcW  wed  ffKom^t  iflUtUf  col  r^s  rm^  nfJaam 
(pa>in)s,  n«p\  T^t  T«8  ffw^  ArrreA^s,  Ilfpl  t%  rti 
Ne/Aou  ayaSdcrttis^  Hit  rhw  UrtKtfialov  wp^x^ftr 
KavoycLy  (Is  t<V  fiiKphy  *A<rrpo\dSov  wxpuj-rjiia 
In  the  last,  Fabricius  proposes  to  read  iirrp^ 
A^yor,  taking  tbo  woA  to  be  a  eoaMaaaoty 
on  the  collection  of  minor  writers,  which  went 
by  the  name  of  tbe  leaier  Syntazia.  (Fa. 
DiMina,  tiawnai  Awenaiaii  ate.  OHP^  oaL  an. 
cijat.)  fA^DalL] 

TIIEON  (e^wK),  liteiory.  1.  A  gnoHnrisa. 
who  Uiugiit  at  Rome  in  the  reigns  of  Augustus  sad 
Tiberiu<i,.and  was  succeeded  by  Apion.  (Said.  $.t. 
'Awuiv.)  Ife  was  the  author  <if  a  Lexicon  t}* 
Greek  comedians  ( Kv/iorai  At'^fts),  which  u  qaottd 
by  Haqrdnns  in  tho  Pkooemium  to  his  Lobmb. 
(Also,  s.  r.  ^IraXoi  :  R4^e  Ruhnken,  I'nuf.ad 
Ueiych,  pp.  ix.  folL)  It  ii  doubtful  whether  be 
«a*  tbo  aalbar  of  tbo  oovno  leiieoB  qooled  by  tie 
Scholiast  to  ApoUonius  PJioiliu*  ( iv.  pp.  2o0, 305^ 
lie  ia  Mw  of  tbe  aatboca  icooa  wiioia  wtaks  tbi 
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olia  to  Aristophanes  \v(»re  derived.  A  Com- 
titary  on  the  U(iyb«ey  by  a  certain  Theon  is 
ited  in  the  Ehfmakis^emm  Mofpntm  (s.r.  TrvtXos). 
ono  of  the  Scholia  on  Aristojihancs  {XtA  '.V.^l)^ 

genuineueaft  of  whkh,  however,  is  doubtful  (see 
idorC  Jinttti,  ad  be.)t  Hmoo  »  Mtioiied  as 
>  of  the  commentators  on  Apollonius  Rhodius. 
is  Tery  poatible,  however,  that  mm  or  both  of 
>9e  Commentatiea  on  Hmmr  and  ApoUoniQi, 
assigned  to  Aelius  Theon,  of  Alexandria, 
).  5,  below.  ( Fabric.  BM.  GroM,  ToL  i.  pw 
1.  ii.  p.  .'*00,  vol.  vL  p.  380.) 
2-  A  Inter  jirraminarian,  the  contemporary  and 
'T\d  of  Plutarch,  in  whoae  QmeiHimm  Oommth 

he  is  often  mentioned. 

S.  Of  AJenadrim  •  Me  fihilowplMr,  who 

vinnlwid  under  Augustus,  lat<*r  than  Areios,  and 
rote  a  Commentary  on  ApoUodorua'e  Introduction 

Physiology,  'AwoXMMpev  fwyioAoyw^  tlr- 
^uy^TIt  &1^6fxtn^)!Ll.a,  niid  three  books  on  Rhetoric, 
fpi  TfYywK  ftriTopiKui'  fiiSfda  y'.  (Suid.  «,r.) 

4.  Of  Antioch,  a  Stoic  {diiloiopher,  wrote  a  De- 
nes of  OoBWilw,  'AnJ^vyis  aiwy^iiiu  (Smd. 

ii,  Ablii/s  Tuxo.n,  of  Alexandriii,  a  sophist  and 
actoridan,  wrote  a  traMiao  on  Rhelotie  (Wxn)),  a 

rark  wf^l  Trfmyvuim(TfulTU'v  (or,  as  Poni<»  scholars 
pad  the  text  of  bttidai,  the  words  ri^*^  ntpl  Tfo- 

\jy.v9irtii.TtMf  fttn  ooly  ooo  tiilo),  OmiBieirtMieo 
>n  Xenophon,  Isocrates,  and  Deniosthfnos,  Rhe- 
«rical  Themes  {^OfUuX  inroQtaus)^  Questions 

especting  the  Compo^tion  of  Language  {^ririifiaTa 
rep)  ourri^mts  \oya»%  and  munerous  other  works 

(Said-  9.  V.  ;   Kiidoc.   p.  •2.T1).     T!m'  Upnyvuvdtr- 
furra  ia  stiU  extant.    It  u  an  uxccileat  uud  u&efui 
tmtSm  on  tba  ptoper  qntom  of  pcoporation  for 
the  profeasion  of  an  orator,  according  to  the  rules 
laid  down  by  Uermogenes  and  Aphthoniua.  It 
WM  fint  printod,  in  Ondt  only,  by  Angehia  Bar- 
batus,  Romae,  1520,  4to  ;  again,  with  an  amfnded 
text  and  a  Latin  version,  by  Joachim  Camerarius, 
Basil.  1541, 8vo  ;  by  Dan.  Ueinsius,  firomthe  Elze- 
vir press,  Lngd.fiM.1626,8To ;  by  JooikScheflFeras, 
with  the  Prftftymnasmatn  of  Aphthonius,  IJpsal. 
I6|0ot  1680,  Bvo.  ;  and  recently,  with  the&Ao/to, 
Noloo,  tad  Indieeo,  by  CL  E.  Finekh,  Stnttgoxd. 
1  n;M,  8vo.  and  also  in  Walz's  fthrtores  Gmrci^  vol. 
i.  pp.  U?,  foil  Kiister  {ad  Skid.  «.  v.)  thiuka  that 
Adiaa  Thoon  wao  tiM  latlior  of  tho  Cemmentary 
on  A pollonius,  mentioned  above  (No.  1),  and  also 
of  the  extant  Schoiia  on  Aratus,  which  others  refer 
to  tlic  lather  of  Hypatia.    (Fabric  UiU.  Grate, 
vol.  vi.  pp.  97,  96 }  UoOmbd,  Uakm  Bmgr. 

Scripior.  Criuconim,  <r.  r.) 

(i.  VALSHlUh  TtiKON,  a  sonhist,  who  wrote  a 
Commentary  on  Andoetdea  (Said.  «.  from 
>^hich  the  Mi^-pirion  ari-os  that  he  is  the  same  per- 
son aa  the  preceding,  and  that  there  ia  some  con- 
&Mon  betwoan  llM  mwioi  A^u  and  VoliriM, 

7.  Of  Sidon,  a  son  of  the  sophist  Oymnasius. 
and  hiniolf  a  wpbiat,  taught  in  hia  native  city, 
voder  Onitantino  the  Great,  who  conferred  upon 
him  the  dignities  of  consul  and  pnit-fcct.  (Suid.f.r.) 

H.  A  sophist  a  i<l  rhetorician,  who  was  the  in- 
structor of  l>amaM:ius  in  oratory.  (Phot.Bt6/.  Cod. 
I  1»1,  p.  126,  b.  40,  ed.  BeUcer.)   Ho  anal  there- 
fore li:ivi»  fl,.;,ri-h('  1  at  tho  end  of  tlu-  fifth  and  the 
,  b^guiQiug  of  the  sixth  centuries  of  our  era.  Some 
vMpoctin^  nun  sto  praaenod,  fion 
DamasciiM.  hy  Photius  (Cod.  212,  p.  3^9,  b.7), 
aiHi  hy  ^uidaa  («.  v.),  who  tells  us  that  Thcon  wu 


tfu*  descendant  of  i5.  Mnrcella,  and  the  son  and 
pupil  of  Kcdiciiis.  The  passage  of  Damnscius, 
quoted  by  Photius,  is  to  the  effect  that  Theon  wao 
naturally  somewhat  obtuse,  hut  so  fond  of  leaniing 
and  so  laborious  was  he,  tlk.it  lie  acquired  the  most 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  ancient  poets  and  orators, 
and  the  most  thoronch  tfchnical  ncqnaintiince  with 
the  art  of  both ;  but  he  was  never  able,  though 
very  d^nmi,  to  ndneo  Mo  knowlodge  to  praetlee, 
and  to  write  either  poems  or  oratii>nH.  Ills  only 
work  known  to  Suidaa  waa  a  Txeatiao  Khotoci^ 

A  list  of  some  ntlier  persoot  if  this  name  is 
given  by  Fabridna.  (JkU,  Qrme.  vol.  vl  pp.  98, 
l>9).  [P.  S.] 

THBON  (e^*'),  the  name  of  three  phy- 
sicians: —  1.  A  native  of  .'\lexandria  (Galen, 
De  San.  Tu,  iii.  '6^  vol.  vi.  182),  who  waa 
originally  aa  athlelii,  md  oterwarda  a  gyn- 
na*l.\  (('".7.  ii.  4.  p.  114);  and  who  wrote  two 
works  on  tho  aubject  of  gymnastica,  one  entitled 
riffpl  rflr  mrft  HUpot  roj^oodWr,  De  PartiadarSm 
EaercUii$^  the  other  flcpl  rwr  rvfUfaiTTiKwv^  Dt 
Gt/muastich  {ifn<!.  iii.  H.  pp.  20K,  200).  These 
works  are  seviRil  times  mentioned  by  Galen,  but 
are  not  now  extant.  With  reapect  to  Theon^a 
date,  it  can  only  he  po>itively  determined  that  he 
Uved  after  Hippocrates  {iHM.  ii.  4.  p.  105),  and 
bfllbta  Gdm  ;  bot,  aa  Ctaloi  dooa  not  ipedc  of  bhs 
as  having  fived  shortly  l»  f  ire  his  own  time,  he 
may  perhapo  bo  pbood  in  the  third  oc  leoood  oaa> 
tury  B.  c 

2.  A  physician  who  acquired  some  reputation  hi 
Gaul  in  the  latter  half  of  the  foaxth  oontory  afler 
Christ.  (Kunap.  Vit.  lunicL) 

S.  A  physician  of  Alexandria,  who  wrote  a 
comprehensive  medical  work  entitled  'Ar^ponror, 

Man,^  in  which  he  treated  of  diseases  in  a  sy- 
stematic Older,  beginning  with  Ao  bead,  and  do* 
•ii  ending  to  thf  f.  '  t,  and  also  of  pharm-ncv.  As 
Photius  calls  him  {UiUiotk  §  220)  by  the  title  of 
**  Archiater,**  he  must  have  Uved  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  en  ;  and  as  Galen  does  not 
mention  him,  he  may  In?  Mippo*ed  to  have  lived 
later  than  the  second  century,  if  (as  is  not  im- 
probable) he  it  the  same  physician,  one  of  whooe 
medical  fnnivilar  is  qnott-d  hy  .\c«tius  (i.  ^H.  p. 
1 27 ),  he  must  have  lived  before  the  sixth  century. 
1  laller  placea  bifli  ia  tho  rHm  of  Thoodoiiiia,  tbat 
is,  in  the  fourth  omtory  {RM.  Mcdie.  ProA  vol.  I 
p.  287),  which  maybe  quite  correct,  but  he  does 
not  state  tlte  rouon  for  his  aaaigning  so  precise  a 
date. 

Theon,  the  conuMntitor  on  Nicandcr  mentioned 
by  Siephanus  Brauitinni  (a.  «.  Kopttfini),  is  reck- 
oned as  a  phyticiaa  by  Fabridna  {BM.  Or*  vol. 
xiii.  p.  134)  and  Haller  (f.  c.  p.  13H),  httt  it  is  per- 
bapa  more  probable  that  he  was  a  grammarian  by 
praftniwi,  m  ht  *PP*>n  to  b«Te  written  a  eoia> 
meatuy  idio  oa  Apulonina  Rhodius  and  on  Lvco> 
phron.  LW.A.G.] 

THEON  of  Samos,  is  mentioned  bv  (jhiintiUaa 
(xii.  10.  §  ti)  aa  one  of  those  painters  who  WMiriabod 
from  the  time  of  Philip  to  that  of  the  successors  of 
Alexander,  the  age  of  Pamphilua  and  Melanthint, 
Apellea  and  Protegomt.  Tbo  peeoUar  nnrit  of 
TIk  on  wa«i  his  prolific  fancy  (^(Xtru  ijnt  n  li^^  mioni^aj, 
qmu  ^ayraaias  vocatU)^  a  characteriiitic  denoting 
that  otooiiIto  vefiaomettt  in  wliidi  tho  dediae  w 
art  waa  already  cotnmcncing.  and  which  b  still 
mote  tttODgtj  ozhibitcd  in  tho  deicriptioii  giYca 
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hf  A«lhn  ( V.  11.  iL  44)  of  Theon^  pietore  of  a 

btildier  rii»hiii<?  to  the  battle.  If  w  may  !v  li>'vo 
Aeiiao,  Thiwa  even  tnuugreaaed  the  limits  oi  bi« 
own  arCln hit  attempt  to  praduw  •  •trikhif  eflSset; 
for  he  never  exhibited  the  picture  without  first 
causing  a  chai^  to  be  sounded  on  tnuupeti,  and 
when  the  excitement  prndneed  by  iinttie  WM 
at  its  lui^Mtt,  he  drew  up  the  curtain,  and  showed 
•  the  warrior  as  if  he  had  suddenly  started  into  the 

presence  of  the  spectators.  Pliny  places  Theon 
OUiog  tktt  painters  who  were  primu  proximi,  and 
mentions  two  of  his  works,  namely,  Orrjt/i»-  insania^ 
and  ThaaMTUM  diUaroedut  i^H,N.  xxzr.  11.  a.  40. 
§  40).  The  hrwft  pieloM  if  dw  nntioBfld  ia 

tho  treatise  of  tlio  Psrudo-Pltitnrch,  -Ir  Audimidil 
Poetia^  p.  18,  from  which  we  ieaxn,  what  idi|bt  be 
infiBrred  from  Flin^^  wwAe,  tiiat  H  repweiMHed 
OwntM  dajiag  l^u  mother.  (See  further,  re- 
spt^ting  tbw  fmfOan^  B.  Boohett^  Monum.  Ined, 
p.  1770 

THBONDAS,  the  chief  magistrate  in  Samo- 
thrace  at  the  time  of  the  dafiMfc  of  Penaub  in 
B.  c.  16B.   (Liv.  zIt.  6.) 

THBOWOB  {9m9hiy  1.  A  dragbtar  of  Plo- 

teU9  and  Psamroathc,  who  is  said  to  have  been  in 
love  with  CanobuSfjthe  helmsman  of  Menelao^ 
who  died  m  Egypt,  m  eeteqiMmee  of  the  hfte  of  a 
Enake.  She  is  also  called  Eido  or  Eidothea. 
(Eurip.  ltden.  11  ;  Aristoph.  Tketm.  897$  Pkk 
6Wy/.  p.  407  ;  Horn.  Od.  iv.  363.) 
•2.  A  dau«lit.  r  of  Thestor.  [Thkstor.]  [L.  S.] 
TIIEO  riJANR  {Bfo<pdin]\  a  daughter  of 
Biiaitea,  who,  in  consequence  of  her  extraordinary 
beanl^,  WM  beloagnend  by  loTan,bat  vae  carried 
off  by  PoMidon  to  the  isle  of  Criniftsu.  As  the 
lovers  (allowed  her  eren  there,  Poseidon  metamor- 
phoeed  the  maiden  into  a  Aeop  and  himiif  ialo 
a  lam,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  into 
animatn.  As  the  lovers  began  to  slaughter  these 
aniiuals,  lu;  changed  them  into  wolves.  The  god 
then  becaiue  by  Theoplmne  tiie  father  of  the  ram 
with  the  golden  iloi  ce,  which  cacxiod  Phcixna  to 
Colchis.   (Uygin.  FaL  1U8.)  [U  &] 

THB0THANE8  (en^initXlitanBy.  1.  A 
writer  on  paintfalgi  wmtiMiod  by  uiagumhMM 
(il  104). 

2.  Of  ByiantimoB,  one  of  tha  wzfttn  of  tba  Bv- 
nntine  history,  flourished  most  probably  in  the 
latter  part  of  tlie  sixth  century  of  our  era.  He 
wrou>,  in  t<  u  books,  tlie  history  of  tlie  Eastern 
Empire  (/(tTupiKwc  Ad^ot  S^ta),  during  the  PersLm 
war  under  Justin  II.,  beginning  from  the  second 
year  of  Justin,  in  which  the  truce  made  by  Jus- 
tiniaa  with  GhoMoVi  waa  brakon.  A,  D.  567,  and 
poini^  down  to  the  tenth  year  of  the  war,  which, 
acconiing  to  Mr.  CUnton,  waa  not  a.  d.  57 7t  but 
A.  D.  581,  becama  die  war  did  aot  begin  tiU  4.  n. 
571*  although  the  history  of  Tbaophanaa  may  hava 
commenced  with  a.  d.  567. 

Photios  {Bdii.  Cud.  64)  gives  an  account  of  the 
wofk  of  Tlm^hanes,  and  be  repeats  the  author's 
statement  that,  besides  adding  other  books  to  the 
ten  which  formed  the  original  work,  he  had  written 
anotber  woric  on  tbo  history  of  Justinian.  It  well 
desoma  mention  that,  among  the  historical  state- 
menta  pmocrved  by  Photios  from  Theophaues  is  the 
discorery,  in  the  reign  of  Jittinian,  of  tha  fiKt  that 
silk  was  the  production  of  a  worm,  which  had  not 
been  before  known  to  the  people  of  the  Roman 
empire.  A  certain  Persian,  he  tells  ub,  coming 
from  tbo  fand  of  tba  8eiM»  brought  to  Comtanti* 


nople  "  tha  OMd**  (r^  l^^4ffss^       cfga^  af  mas 

of  the  silk- worm,  and  these  seeds  beiui:  hai--- 
in  the  spring,  and  the  w<»ina  fed  witk  mLbc 
leavM,  tiiey  spaa  Mr  oOk,  amA  wat  ihns 

their  transformations. 

The  Exoerpla  of  Photiua  frcon  fcbe  ten  \ia»o  • 
Ae  bietory  Theophanea  wan  pWT***4  is  Cc^-. 
with  a  Latin  version  by  Andr.  Snottea,  ana  » <• 

by  Ph.  Labbe,  in  Valesius's  edition  r^f  tb-"  E^r^. 
de  Letfolionibua^  from  Dexippus  and  oti^r-n-  f  Ti 
1648,  fol. ;  reprinted  in  the  Venetiam  coDectrt 
the  Byzantine  hiHorians,  Vcnet.  1729,  £aL:  :> 
are  also  printed  in  the  volume  of  Nigbabf  *  i  ^ 

ippus,  &c.,  Bonn.  1K29,  8vo.  (Cave,  11-^1.  U. 
$.  a.  580,  vol  i.  p.  537,  ed.  BasiL  ;  U«nki«.  i> 
Btr,  Script,  il  4,  pp.  674,  folL  ;  Fabric.  BdL  G-9>. 
vol.  vii.  pp.  459, 54 1 , 543 ;  Voeetiia,  dc  Hid^Qm, 
pp.  327,  32B,  ed.  Westemumn  t  rtiiif.  ft 
Romania  s,  aa,  567,  568,  571.) 

3.  IsAOKoa,  also  Bumaroed  IaHMiBal*«frmiit 
lather's  name,  and  also  ConfemoT,  or  Coc^' 
Imaginum,  from  hie  sufferinp  ia  tlse  caaaa  eC 
wofriiip,  birt  mora  oilibtaled  now  aa  aate-. 
a  Orowifon  in  continuation  of  th.it  of?-., 
lived  dnring  the  aooood  half  of  the  eighth  cesan 
of  onr  oia,  and  Ibo  flnt  ifboa  yanra  of  the  mzs. 

He  was  of  noble  birth,  his  parents  beiiy  laacx 
the  praefect  of  the  Aegeopelaeitic,  arj'^  Th«^"ai 
He  was  bora  in  A.  D.  858,  and  boon  al  ter,  i>j  t2» 
death  of  bis  father,  he  beana  a  ward  of  the  cs.- 
pemr  Constantinus  Copronymns.    ^Vl^j•f-  •    >  t 
youth,  he  waa  compelled  by  Leo  the  patnoau 
many  Us  daaajbtwi  bat,  aat  tlM  waiAf^l 
Theophanea  and  his  wife  agreed  that  the  nurrisi:^ 
should  not  be  consnmmated  ;  and,  on  tha  4mtk  * 
Leo,  in  a.  D.  780,  his  daughter  mcind  mtm  a  cw> 
vent,  and  her  husband  Theophanea,  who  bad  ia  dh 
meantime  discharged  various  public  offir*"*.  rrt^r^' 
the  monastery  of  Polychroniuxn,  near  :;iup^«ca.  a 
lesser  Mysia.    He  soon  left  ttaft  place,  and  mat  | 
to  live  in  the  ishind  of  Calonymns,  where  he  a* 
verted  his  paternal  estate  into  a  moaasterr.  AJba 
a  laridenca  of  riz  years  tbers,  ha  manad  is  ib 
neighbourhood  of  Singriana,  where  ho  purcKarf 
an  estate,  called  bv  the  sim^  name  of  Jfrv 
(d>pot),  aad  fcanded  UHAm  iBaaasimj ,  efw)^ 
he  made  himself  the  abbot    In  a.  d.  787,  be  «st 
siunmoned  to  the  second  Council  of  Nica-  t,  wWcr 
he  vehemently  defended  the  worship  oi 
We  have  aa  telher  details  of  his  life  until  aji  til  | 
when  he  was  required  by  L«*o  the  ArmenisD  w 
renounce  the  worship  of  images,  and,  apsa  k» 
refbial*  though  bo  was  oaclnBM^  a,  and  bad  W« 
bod -ridden  (nr  five  years,  he  was  carrbd  tsOl^ 
stantinople,  and  there,  after  a  fiarther  pedri  ff 
tirfstmaa  ta  Oa  eawnaiid  af  tha  cmperar  ti » 
nanoea  hil  principles,  he  was  cast  into  prists*  M 
the  close  of  the  year  815  or  the  befinoinsr  ^f^'^; 
and,  after  two  years'  imprisonment,  be  was  baiu«iK4 
to  the  i»land  of  Samothnux,  where  he  died,  «^ 
twenty- three  days  from  his  arrival.    His  fjvsxm 
was  rewarded  by  his  party*  not  tmir  vidi  tht 
titia  of  ConftMor,  bat  also  with  tha  hMn 
canonization. 

Theophanea  was  the  personal  imnd  of  Oea^ 

*  There  appears  to  be  no  antbority  kt  ofilif 
him,  as  Vossius  does,  Gcorffiut.  The  mt^«  pn^ 
bably  arose  from  some  acodental  *«"fBHffn  d  la 
ttUM  with  that  of  Qeoqpw  QraoiBK 
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cie'lliu,  by  whose  deure  be  oontinucd  the  Ckro- 
which  wm  httkm  eff  by  Iht  dMih  af  Syn- 

I Tht  work  r,f  Tilt  i'phaiips,  wliich  is  gtill 
Xkt^  b^int  St  the  accvMion  of  I>iodetian,  in 
*•  277,  and  fUtawM  a  period  af  5S4  jean, 
n  to  A.  D.  811,  that  is,  nlmost  up  to  the  verj 
rxl  when  the  career  of  T  hoop  banes  was  ended 
xxt>  iuipnaomnent.  It  cou»ii»t«,  like  the  Ckro- 
I  oT  JiMwblM  and  af  8yaeeflua»  af  two  parts,  a 
ory  nrninsTd  according  to  j'onr*,  and  a  chrono- 
cs%\  table,  of  which  the  former  is  verr  superior 
b«  laMar.  Wa  posaaat  tba  otigiiial  Owak,  and 
ancient  Latin  translation,  badly  executed,  by 
Bibliotbccarim.  It  has  been  pub- 
wltii  an  iui|NVfad  Latf>  Vaniaii,  and  with 
^otes  of  Goar  and  Combtfi^lD  the  Parisian 
.  Venetian  Collections  of  the  Bysantina  writers, 
-is,  1655,  foU  Venet.  1729,  foU  and  In  Nie- 
)r*B  OoTfrns  Script.  HuU  BfM,  Bonn.  2  vols.  Hro. 
vVirie.  li:U.  Crnfc.  vol,  vii,  pp.  -159.  foil.  ;  Cave, 
ft.  L,%IL  s.  a,  7!>'<4  voL  i.  p.  (i4l,  ed.  liosil. ;  Vus- 
■«  «la  JKA  OrwMb  340,  ed.  Westermaun  ; 
LTikit.^,  H'  T.  Rrr.  Scn/jf.  i.  11,  pp.  200,  foU.). 
4.   CsBASiKta.   [CJuiAMKua,  TuMonutau.} 
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s   itaine  are  notit^  Vf  Mrfdo^  BU,  QtWC 

L  xi.  pp.218— 222. 

There  ia  ooa  ep^;nun  in  the  Greek  Anthology, 
kder  tha  liaaM  ot  Theophane«,  but  its  authorship 
verv  nneNttiiL  (8aa  JaealH»  AU.  G^mrr.  vol 
ii.  p!  9.5a)  [p.  S.] 

THEOPHANES  0RAPTU8.  [G»aptus.] 
THEO'PHANES  NONNUS.  [Nonnus.] 
THEOTHANES,  CN.  POMPEIUS,  of  Mt- 
\m  inLnbaaift  kanad  Oraak,  was  ana  af  the 
lost  intimala  fri^Bda  of  Pompey,  whom  he  accom- 
inied  in  naay  af  his  campaigns,  and  who  (re- 
aentlj  lollowad  his  adriee  on  piddk  aa  wdl  as 
riTBte  aiattexa.  (Caes.  B,  C.  iiL  18;  Stab.  sii. 
.  *i  1 7.)    He  was  not  a  freedman  of  Pomppy,  an 
)nie  modem  writers  have  supposed  ( Burmanii,  ad 
W/.  Pat,  iL  18)  }  bat  tha  Roman  general  app^rs 
•>  have  made  his  acquaintance  durin?  thf  Mithri- 
atic  war,  and  soon  became  so  much  aitacited  to 
thai  ba  awaHad  ta  lha  Oiaak  Iba  Baoaai 

ranchise  in  thf  presence  of  his  army,  after  a  speech 
a  which  he  eulogised  his  merits.  (Cic  pro  Arck. 
.0  t  Yd.  Mar.  tH  14.  §  3.)    TUa  aannad  in 
lU  probability  about  b.  c.  62,  and  Tbaophanes 
nn--t  now  have  taken  the  name  of  Poropeins  after 
-  patron.    Such  was  hi^  iutluence  with  Pompey, 
hat,  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  ba  ablBmed 
"or  his  native  city  the  privileges  of  a  free  state, 
Utbough  it  had  e^used  tba  causa  of  Mithridates, 
sad  bad  gttao  wp  tba  H«BMm  gaMod  M*.  AqaflBaa 
to  the  kinjj  of  Pontua.   (Pint  Pump.  42.)  Theo- 
phan«  cama  to  Robm  arith  Pompey  after  the  con- 
dote  «fbb  wan  fa  lha  BMt  TlMra  ba  adopted, 
befim  ha  bad  any  son,  L.  Cornelius  Balbusi,  bf 
Cades,  n  favourite  of  his  patron.  (Cic.  pro  lialb. 
25  ;  Capitol.  Dalbin,  2.)     lie  continued  to  live 
with  Pompey  on  the  most  intimate  terms  and 
we  Me  from  Cicero's   letters,  that  his  society 
was  courted  by  many  of  the  Boman  nobles,  on 
aoeoaat  af  Ua  weR4niaani  faflaaaaa  wMi  Pea^ 
p  y.    (Cic.  ad  Att.  iL  5,  12,  17,  v.  11.)  On 
the  bruoliiDff  oat  oC  tha  ciril  war  ha  awwmjianiad 
Poaipey  to  Gftaaa,  who  appainlad  bis  eoBHMkUr 
of  the  Fslm,  and  diiafly  cnaadtad  him  and  Lucceius 
on  all  important  matters  in  the  war,  much  to  the 
iuilignatiou  uf  tiie  1  Ionian  aobks.  (Plut.  Cic  38  ; 


Caes.  n.  a  iu.  18 ;  Cic.  ad  AU.  is.  3,  1 1.)  After 
the  balUa  af  Pbar«Ua  Thaopbanea  flad  with 
Pmnpcy  fnmi  Greece,  and  it  was  ownnij  to  hia 
advice  that  Pompey  want  to  Egypt.  (Plut.  Ftmm* 
76,78.)  AftarthadaMhafuTftfaiidaBdi 


Theophanes  took  refuge  in  Italy.  He  was  par- 
doned by  Caesar,  and  was  still  alive  in  b.  c.  44,  aa 
we  see  from  one  of  Cicero*s  letters  {ad  Att.  rr.  10). 
After  his  daalb  the  Lesbians  paid  divine  honaaia 
to  hi»  memon,-.  (Tac.  Ann.  vi.  llj.)  Theophanes 
wrote  the  history  of  Pompey 's  campaigns,  in  which 
he  represented  the  exploits  of  his  baio  fa  dM  aMst 
favourable  light,  and  did  not  hesitate,  as  Plutarch 
more  than  hints,  to  invent  a  iislsa  tale  Cor  tha  pur- 
pose of  injuring  the  repotatfan  af  an  aaaoBj  af  tha 
Porapeian  family.  (Plut.  Pomp.  37, et  alibi  ;  Strab. 
xi.  p.  503,  xiiu  p.  617  i  Ck.  jwo  .4ral.  Lci  VaL 
Max.  /.c;  CapitoLta) 

Thaopbanaa  laft  babbd  hfai  a  aan,  M.  Pom- 
PMUS  Thbophanes,  who  was  sent  to  Asia  by 
Augustus,  in  the  camadty  of  procurator,  and  «-as 
at  the  time  that  StaAa  wiale  ana  af  tha  ftiiada  af 
TiberiusL  The  latter  emperor,  however,  put  his 
daaoandanta  to  death  towards  tha  end  of  his  reign, 
A.OI.  88,  becaaaa  thrfr  aaeeatar  bad  baaa  ana  af 
Pompey's  friends,  and  had  received  after  his  death 
divine  honours  from  the  Lesbians.  (Strab.  ziii.  p. 
617  i  Tac.  Anm.  tL  18  ;  corop.  Drumann,  GtmJudiie 
Romt,  faL  pp.  551—553  ;  Vossina,  d§  BkL 
Graee.  pp.  IHO,  191,  ed.  Westermann.) 

TUKUPliiLlbCUb,  a  Rbodum,  who  com- 
mandad  tba  fleet  sent  by  bis  coaaliyBMB  to  tha 
assistance  of  Attains,  king  of  Peigamoa,  against 
Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  a.  c  201.  Ha  bore  an 
importent  part  fa  Aa  gnal  aaa>8gbl  aff  Cflriaa, 
which  was  brought  on  by  his  advice,  and  in  which 
he  mainly  contributed  to  the  victory,  both  by  hia 
skill  and  personal  valonr.  But  Imring  been  led 
by  his  aidoor  too  £u  falo  the  midst  of  the  enemy's 
fleet,  hi?  own  ship  was  as.Hailed  on  all  sides,  and 
he  extricated  her  with  great  dithculty,  having  lost 
almost  all  his  crew,  and  himself  received  three 
wounds,  of  which  he  died  shortly  after.  The 
highest  honours  were  paid  to  his  memory  by  the 
Rhafimn  (Polyb.  xtL  2,  5,  9.)  [RH.E] 

THECKPHILUS  (0«o>.Aof),  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinopla  A.  D.  829—842,  was  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Michael  IL  Balboa,  with  whom  he  was 
associated  in  ^  gofemmant  aa  aari^  aa  831. 
(Eckhel,  vol.  viii.  p.  240.)  He  was  eng^gad  fa 
war  with  the  Sarac«u»  during  the  greater  part  of 
his  laiga,  bataaCwMiilaBding  his  valour  and  energy 
he  was  generally  nnsnccc^sful  against  these  for- 
midable foes,  and  hence  obtained  the  ynrpamft 
af  the  Uofacfaaale.  At  lha  aad  of  Ua  fifth  caat- 
ptaign  he  hadthanortification  c»f  si'^ing  the  city  of 
Amorium  in  Pbivgia,  which  was  the  birth-plac»  of 
his  fiithar,  aad  wiiidi haand  his  fiither  had  adorned 
with  public  baSdbifl,  iviellcd  to  the  ground  by  tha 
caliph  Motassem.  Like  most  of  tiie  other  Byrjin* 
tine  emperors,  Theophilus  took  \xvn  in  the  religiooa 
disputes  of  his  age.  He  was  a  zealous  iconodaat, 
and  persecuted  the  worshippers  of  images  with  the 
utmost  severity  ;  bat  notwithstanding  his  heresy, 
Aa  aacSaat  wnlan  faalaw  tha  highest  praisa  upon 
his  impartial  administration  of  justice.  He  died 
ia  842,  and  waa  wiccaedad  bj  his  infant  son 
Mkhaal  IIL,  who  was  laft  Miw  «ba  guardianship 
of  his  mother,  dia  empresa  llMdMSi  (Michabl 
II I.J  (Zonar.  xv.  25— JO  :  Cedrenn*.  pp.  513— 
533  i  Contiituator  i  Ucoph.  iiii.  ui. ;  Ducongc,  /o- 
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IM4  THE0PHILU8. 

mSHao  BpctuUmae,  pp.  132,  I3S  t  0SUbmfD9dhe 

mnd  FalU  cc.  zlviii.  and  Hi.) 

TUEO'PHILUS  (eciJ^iAof),  UtanoT.  1.  An 
Athenian  comic  poet,  most  prolnbly  of  the  Middle 
Comedy,  as  Meineke  shows  frnm  th(^  pxtint  titlfs 
and  fjvgmeiiU  of  his  plays,  la  a  passage  of  Pol- 
koE  (is.  15),  in  which  he  it  gq—MUliiJ  as  one  of 
the  po«ts  of  the  New  Comedy,  most  of  the  MSS. 
have  the  Dame  of  Diphilos,  instead  of  Theophilos. 
no  Mewing  tMea  ef  Ui  playa  are  preeetred  bjr 
Ath^  n.icns  (poKfim)  nnd  SuifJns  (■>.  v.).  ('x<  t>pt  the 
iRnt,  which  is  quoted  by  the  l6cholia«t  to  l>ionysius 
Tbrax  (p.  72L  26)  t  *AiMfi/uH,  Bounia,  *Ewaa6. 
piotf  *UerpiSj  KiOapc^ot  (Meineke,  vol.  iii.  p.  628, 
n  trricts  the  dnuht  which  he  had  raised  as  to  this 
bt.-iiig  a  true  title  of  a  drama),  N€oirTOf\«^oj, 
TlayKpeeruurHit,  IlpoiriSfr,  PlKoutKos.  (Fabric. 
/libl.  (Irafc.  vol,  ii.  pp.  500,  501  ;  Mt  inekc,  Fratj. 
Com,  Graec  vol.  i.  pp.  4d4,  43d,  toL  iii.  ppt  626 
^93 1  Bdilie  Minor,  ppu  816-8ia} 

2.  An  historian  and  geographet^  if  iHst  the 
passage*  about  to  be  quoted  refiv  to  one  and  the 
•ame  person.  He  is  mentioned  by  Joscphus  (c. 
Afiam.  L  23)  anient;  those  writers,  who  had  no- 
tieed  the  Jews.  The  third  book  of  his  work  on 
Italy  ('iToAiKd),  and  the  second  of  that  on  the 
Mc^onnesus  {JltKoKwnni9Uuti.\  are  quoted  by 
Plutarch  {Panola  Minom,  1 3,  32,  pp.  309,  a.. 
SI  a,  d).  Ptolemy  {Oeogr.  i.  g  3)  quotes  a 
■latcment  ftom  ecene  geograpMcal  mile  Theo- 

philiis,  thf  titli-  of  whirl)  hr  not  im  iit!  Ti,  l.iiit 
which  is  no  doubt  the  same  as  the  ncptifTTjais,  ?he 
elerenth  bode  of  which  if  referred  to  by  Ste- 
phanas of  Byzantitmi  («.  v.  IlaAiir^).  Plutarch  also 
Flitr.  21)  rites  the  first  book  of  a  wnrk  of 
Theophilus  »f/>4  KlOvv.  (V'^ossiua,  dc  Ilist.  O'raec. 
504,  ed.  Weetermann.) 

3.  A  writer  on  agriculture,  whom  Varro  (/?.  /?. 
L  1.  9),  and  Columella  (i.  1.  §  iJ)  mention  in 
tiwir Urttef  irtherirtM,  Imt  niwnt  wlm  they  give 
na  no  further  information. 

4.  Bithop  of  Antioch,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
leeeod  century  of  ear  era,  and  the  antoor  of  one 
flf  the  filly  npekgiee  (at  ChiiiliMilty  whidi  h»Te 
MM  devn  to  u».  The  common  opinion  concern- 
ing hie  time,  derived  from  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and 
Nicqihorus,  has  been  elahetttely  anawed  by 
Do<iwell  and  others,  whose  arguments  are  fully 
examined,  and  satiiCsctorily  answered  by  Cave 
<Mh1  a  A  168),  Md  RailM  <«Mi  fUr&i  ML 
Cr<i',\  Vol.  vii.  p.  102).  In  th«»  eijlith  (Flieron. 
Ckrom,  s.  a.  2184)  or  tenth  (Euseb.  Cirom.  t.  a. 
3186 ;  Syneell  p.  352,  d.)  year  of  Ifarau  Anto- 
ninus (a.  d.  16}  or  17f),  he  raeeeedtd  Brae  in 
the  see  of  Antioch,  of  which  he  was  the  sixth 
hiehop  (Euseb.  //.  E.  ir.  20  ;  Ilieron.  dc  I  tr.  Hi 
35),  or,  including  S.  Peter,  the  seventh  (Hieron. 
Jf<j  vol.  iii.  p.  3nj ;  Niceph.  Chrxm.  p.  417,  c.) ; 
and  he  held  that  office  for  thirteen  years,  that  is, 
till  A.  D.  181  «r  188  (Nic«ph.  iLe.).  Havinf  been 
originally  a  heathen*,  ns  he  tells  us  himself  {Ad 
Ati^jfCmi,  u  78),  be  was  converted  to  Christianity 
hy  ue  etwy  of  ihm  «end  Scriptures,  and,  besides 
other  religious  works,  he  wrote  an  apology  for  the 
Chri'itiaii  f;iith,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
uaiui'd  Autuiycus,  who  was  still  a  heathen,  but  a 
MB  of  tzteMive  nadinf  and  gnat  learning;,  and 


*  Peepecting  the  opinion  that  be  was  not  a 
heathen,  boia  Jtir  and  a  Saddaem  aia  BkkImi, 
t  A,  p.  101. 


TBBOPBUiUa 

an  earnest  lover  of  truth  (Theoph.  rtd  At-*  ^'fc; 
pu  69,  b.,  ul  pp.  119,  &^  127,  b.,  <L>.  TUs 

work  must  have  been  written,  or,  at  Icmat,  finis&rdi 
shortly  before  the  death  of  TheophiloA.  for  tbeet* 
an  allusinn  towards  thf  d  )5e  of  it,  which  fixe*  tV 
composition  of  that  j>ait  after  the  deatii  of  Marcu 
Antenimie,  in  a.  n.  1 80  ;  and,  aceordinfr  t*  tk» 
preceding  testimonies,  Theophilns  did  not  Htc  kttc 
than  A.  o.  183,  or  pechajpe  than      Dw  181.  Tht 
walk  it  dtod  by  Tariow  tiliea,  ahher  aimply  «^ 
AMXvKor  fiiSKia  y\  or  with  tlie  additicm  «V 
r^f  rmp  Xptffrtavww  rdrrcoff,  or,  as  JSuaebma  hm 
it  {li,RW.  34),  rpia  rk  wpbs  Avr^Kvmmm  m. 
X<Mij5i;  avyy pdfifxara^  implying  that  tb«  fllfatt 
the  work  wn«  to  tench  Autuiycus  thf»  elf-Tn€nt» 
Christian  truth  ;  and  again,  iu  a  MS.  in  tiie  Pans 
Hfamiy,  the  title  is  given  with  an  additfaa  «iidi 
states  the  ohject  of  the  work  to  be,  to  prove  ** 
the  diriue  orades  in  oar  poesessioo  are  morv  amatm 
and  BMia  Irae  Aan  «e  elBlMNHla  of  Kgrpdm 
and  Grecian  and  all  othrr  hi^toriana."   It  is  qcot-4 
by  Lactantius  (ii.  23X  by  the  title  of  JDe 
and  it  is  mentioned  by  Gennadias  (;»3)  -who 
neonsly  asciihai  ll  to  Theophilns  of 
The  work  shows  much  learning  and  more  simplkirT 
of  mind  ;  iu  its  general  structure,  it  retteinUes  th-f 
works  of  Justin  Martyr  and  the  otbw  eacly  apols- 
gi.sts  ;  but  it  contains  a  more  detailed  examitiatiaQ 
of  the  evidence  for  Christianity  derired  both  trom 
Scripture  nd  ftvaiJiiitaiy*  8osm  of  ^ks  ai|[<^Mali 
art^  fanciful,  not  to  sny  puorile,  in  th^»  »'xtr>'mt'  .  f  t 
example,  he  interprets     ^X9i  in  Genesis  L  i,  s» 
meaningly drM.  He indn^ orach  in  all^erial 
interpretations  :  thna,  the  three  days,  preceding  th< 
creation  of  the  sun  and  moon,  .are  trfncal  of  th* 
Trinity  of  (Jod  and  his  Word  ami  his  Wtsdooi  ;  s 
passage,  by  the  way,  which  is  believed  to  ceotaia 
the  earliest  instance  of  the  u^e  of  the  wnrd  Tnr.:TT 
in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  liw  worit,  howerei; 
oenlifaie  «adi  niaihle  ■all«$  aad  Ha  aiyli  i» 

clear  and  good. 

The  three  books  of  Theophilas  to  Aatolycas  wee 
first  published  ni  the  eoBaeliMi  af  Ika  nieaH  A*- 
tonius  and  Mazimua,  entitled  AafailSanBa  s«r 

CopUum^  Theohfiicomm  prarripnr,  r»  sacffw  ^^ 
pro/anis  ldtri$^  Tomi  <re*,  and  cont^uning,  be*wi(S 
the  work  of  Theophilus,  the  Cmt  iricte  of  AlaxisB«i 
and  the  Oraiio  ad  Grarcos  of  Tatun,  ediCed  hr 
Coniad  Oesntf,  Tiguri,^  ^^^*  ^  ^|Mn  with  tbe 


of  the  Sn^iptotvs  Srffri,  or  Orth'<'l<~r 0.7 r  tjlu  p^-^ 
lished  in  1565  and  1559,  foL  (see  Uodmiaoa,  Xac 
BMiaqir.) :  with  the  editioaa  ef  JaaliB  Ihitn, 
1  r>  1 5,'  1 G36, 1686, 1 7 12,  1 747,  fol. :  with  note* 
Fronto  Ducaens,  in  the  Atictuar.  B^Jir>th. 
F'aris,  1624,  foL:  with  a  revised  text  and  nattt.liT 
John  fhilt  hUNp  ef  Oxford,  Oxon.  1 684.  12smx 
the  most  complete  edition  is  that  of  Jo.  Chr.«t 
Wolf,  liamb.  1724,  8vo.    It  has  been  tiaitv^ 
into  English  by  Joseph  Betty,  OmLVK^ 
and  into  OaBDHB  ^  OL  G  Hf 
8to. 

TheophSbt' 
which  were  extant  in  the  times  of  Rosebiiu 
.Terome  (Euseb.  Ckmn.  Arm.  I.e.  ;  Hieron. 
/.  r.  ;  Sync,  /.  r.)  Among  these,  were  works  afa^** 
the  horeM'^s  of  Marcion  and  Hecnagea^  ^ 
latter  of  which  the  Apocalrpse  waa^jaoted.  (Kc«^ 
H.  E,  ii.  24  i  Uicron.  de  >  tr.  iflhiL  35.) 
also  BMAtioBa  aCoanaeDlarr  as  tha  Oa^eli.**'^'' 
ie«na  to  hafv  bean  a  Mttei  htiaoBj,! 
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TITEOPHILUS. 

.  xsiade  use  in  hit  own  C<unmentaric8,  but  which 
I  thinln  iMUt  «(ad  in  ityle  to  tiM  odMr  voikt  of 

heopliiUlS.  {V.  I.  I.  c.  ;  Praef.  in  Mutt. ;  Ahjas. 
)\.  ili.  p.  318.)  There  are  still  extant,  in  lAtin 
ily,  undc^  the  name  of  Tbeophiliw,  four  books  of 
le^orical  commentaries  on  Tariooa  paMagee  of  the 
i<»**pf»l«i,  which  the  be-^t  critics  pronounce  to  l)o 
niiuubtedly  au  orignial  Latin  work,  of  a  period 
luch  mbaaqnent  to  the  tino  of  Thaophilua,  al- 
Kovigh  very  probably  his  commentary  may  hare 
»eeii  lued  in  its  compilation.  This  commentaiy  ia 
M&blklwd  ia  tht  AUMmm  Mm,  Pttii, 
1598,  1609,  1654,  Colon.  ICIP.  L;u!i:.  lf]77. 
Ew^blffit  £arther  mentions  certain  catechetical 
■rorks  by  («J  Iry  >^  fim  tern  ifxif' a*ToS 
Qi€\(a^  IT.  IS.  if,  24 ;  flrveet  eUgaiUttqm  traciatus 
ad  lu:^) ifuxUicmem  ecdetiae  pertineniei,  Hieron.  /. 
^  c);  nud  Jerome  (/!.  c.)  refers  to  his  Ckmmentariu 
cm  th*'  I'roverhs^  in  connection  withUaCbwmmtorKf 

on  //a-  f  Ju.o^K'/s,  and  with  the  same  qualification  a« 

to  their  style.  (Cave,  Hiit,  LUL  «.  a.  1 6B,  pp.  69 
—71;  nMa  BAL         fdL  ?8.p|i.  Ml— 106; 

l^Tdner,    OredibUity ;   Mosheim,  Ecclcs.  Ilist. 

Atnrdook^  Abte,  toL  Lp.  165,  EiigL  ed.;  Clinton, 

Fkua  Bom,  su  M.  171, 181.) 

&.  A  bishop  of  Caesareia  in  Palestine,  who 

presided  over  the  council  of  Caesareia,  and  signed 

the  letter  of  that  council,  which  appears  to  have 
dnMm  up  by  himst  lt,  on  the  Paschal  contro- 
versy, A.  D.  198.  (Euseb.  //.  E.  v.  23;  Hieron. 
V\  J,  43  ;  Care,  HisL  LttL  s.  a.  1  db,  u  87 ;  Fabric 
BOLGnm,  vvLtiL  p.  107,  foLfabtuSMiVvLjEil 
p.  363.) 

6.  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  in  the  latter  pKt  of 
ilw  ftraitli  and  A«  bwginimiy  of  dw  fifth  entolos 

of  our  era,  is  distinguished  for  his  persecutions  of 
the  Origenists,  for  his  hostilitr  to  Chrysostora,  and 
as  being  altogether  one  of  the  most  violent  and 
unscrupulous  even  among  the  eccletiiastica  of  the 
fifth  century.     His  life  beloni^s  mthcr  to  ecclesias- 
tical than  to  literary  history,  and  therefore  only  a 
very  brief  aoeoont  of  it  is  required  ban.  Ho  no* 
cneiled  Timotheus,  as  bishop  of  Alexandria,  in  a.  d. 
385  (Socrat.  //.  £.  r.  12  ;  not  ^87,  as  the  date  is 
given  by  Theophanes,  p.  60,  Ik,  aadSoMMMH,  iSLfil 
vii.  14  ;  see  Clinton,  FattiRotn.  *.  a.  387).  Soon 
aft«r  his  elevation  to  the  episcopal  throne,  he 
■Mued  the  fitTonr  of  the  emperor  by  a  most  cha- 
nctoriatie  maiioeavre.  When  the  fate  of  the  empire 
was  suspended  on  the  battle  which  was  to  decide 
between  Maximus  and  Theodosius,  a.  o.  388,  he 
MBl  Us  legate,  Isid0Ka%  to  Rome,  provided  with 
letters  to  both,  the  one  or  the  other  of  which  he 
was  to  deliver,  with  certain  presents,  according  to 
«oi«Morth»lMttIe(8oOTm.^.iSLTliL3).  Ho 
also  emulated  the  xeal  of  Theod'  sius  against  hea- 
thouna;  and  having  in  a.o.  iiUi  obtained  the 
I     emperor^  pormisnon  to  take  oevor*  measares  with 
the  pagans  in  his  diocese,  he  proceeded  to  dMtroy 
[      their  letnples,  and  tf»  seize  their  property,  until. 
'      ofter  Alexandria  had  lii-eu  tiuuhl,  J  with  insur- 
'      nctioos  and  bloodshed,  niost  ot  them  were  driven 
Wt  oC  Ejrypt  (SocnU.  /A  A'.  V.  Ki).    How  little 
'  religious  seal  proceeded  from  the  dictates  of 

conscieMt  or  of  «alm  judgmont  my  be  Men  by 
t  the  pains  uliich  Therijihihis  afterwards  took  to 
k  force  the  bishopric  of  Cjxene  upon  Synesius,  in 
^     jitoofkhavmraddimtmitothokMtlMn  Oroek 

His  behaviour  to  the  difTereiit  sect^,  into  which 
'       At  Christians  of  his  diocuac  were  divided,  was 
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marked  by  the  same  unscrupulont  inconsistent^. 
He  appms  to  hwre  peaerd  ft  part  of  hk  eaify 

among  the  MflBki  of  Nitria,  who  were  difided 
among  tbeniiclTaa  tupon  the  chief  controversy  of 
the  day.  some  being  Or^enists,  and  others  Anthro- 
pomorphites.  The  ignorance  of  the  latter  party  ho 
must  therefore  have  well  known,  and  he  was  far  too 
strong-minded  to  share  their  prejudices  ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  was  quite  capable  of  appreciating 
the  works  of  Origen,  with  which  it  is  evident  that 
ho  waa  well  acquainted.  At  first,  ho  declared 
1iiiiie«lf  deddedly  against  Ae  AathrapoBiorpliites, 
and  in  opposing  tl>em  he  sided  openly  with  the 
Origenists,  and  drew  his  arguments  from  the  works 
of  Qrjgen.  When,  however,  it  became  evident  that 
the  majority  of  the  Egyptian  monks  were  Anthropo- 
morphites,  and  when  that  party  had  shown  their 
Strength  by  the  tuniuits  which  they  stirred  up, 
about  A.  D.  399,  I'hoophilus  went  over  to  thev 
side,  condemned  the  writings  of  Origen,  and  com- 
manded all  his  clergy  to  condemn  them,  and  com* 
BMoeod  ft  mmI  peneontioD  ef  tke  aNoke  and 
others  "who  opposed  the  Anthropomorphites  ;  and  all 
this,  while  ho  himself  contiaiuid  to  read  the  works 
ef  Origen  via  ftdnimlioB.  la  1. 11.401,  ho  issued 
a  violent  paschal  or  encyclical  letter,  in  which  he 
condemned  the  writings  of  Origen,  and  threatened 
his  adherents ;  and  in  the  follow iog  year  he  sent 
forth  another  letter  of  the  HBie  character,  to  tka 
unbounded  delight  of  Jerome,  who  had  been  lon;» 
intimate  with  Theophilus,  and  who  writes  to  him 
SB  the  oecHion  in  termo  ewihatiofi  md  flfttlery, 
which  are  aboolatoly  disgusting  (Epist.  ed. 
Mait.,  H(J,  ed.  VaUftia.).  By  these  poceedit^  and 
by  hi»  gcnend  chaiacter,  Theophilna  wdl  eeived 
the  name  of  *A^^aAAc{(,  which  we  find  applied 
to  him  (Pallad.  ap.  Montfauc.  vol.  xiii.  p.  20). 
The  persecuted  monks  of  the  Urigenist  party  tied 
for  refngo  to  Constantinople,  where  they  worn 
kindly  received  by  Chr\sostora,  against  whom 
Theophilus  already  had  a  grudge,  because  Chxy- 
ioitom  had  been  made  bishop  of  Consteatiaoplo  ia 
spite  of  his  opposition.  The  subsetinent  eVMII^ 
the  call  of  Theophilus  to  Constaatinople  bj  tha 
emprees  Bndoxia,  aad  hk  roecsei  to  proevring  the 
deposition  and  banishment  of  Chrysostoin  (a.  d. 

403)  ,  are  related  under  Chrysostomus  [VoL  I. 
p.  704,  a.]  During  the  tumult  which  followed  the 
depeiilion  of  Chijeoelom,  Theophilus  made  his 
escape  secretly  from  CuMtftntinople,  and  returned 
to  Alexandria,  where,  ia  the  fullowuig  year  (a.  d. 

404)  he  issued  a  thhd  piiehal  letter  against  tbt 
Origenists,  and  when  ha  aloied  hie  tarbalent 
career  in  412. 

The  voriu  of  ThoopMlas  monthmod  bj  Aa 
ancient  writers  are : — one  against  the  Origenists^ 
which  is  quoted  by  Theodont  {DiaL  2,  191), 
under  the  title  of  vpoaipuymrmbit  wp^  rws  <(>po- 
yovirras  rii  'ilpiydtmvtf  and  wUch  Gemtadius  (3S) 
calls  A<li'trsus  (irifjmem  vnum  rt  graiidc  volumcn  ; 
a  Letter  to  Jt^orp/tyry,  buJtop  of  Autioch,  quoted  in 
the  Ada  OmtiL  Epim.  pt  i.  c  4 ;  the  three  Fee* 
chal  Ijctters,  or  episcopal  charges,  already  men- 
tioned, and  one  more  j  and  some  other  uuim* 
poftaat  oiatioiie,  letten^  aad  oontvoffesriel  woiku 
The  Paachil  L'ttrrs  are  still  extint  in  a  trans- 
hition  by  Jerome,  and  are  published  in  the  Anti- 
dot.  eomtra  divtn.  ommmm  •eeaforwn  ikerstios,  Basil. 
1628,fbL;  and  the  whole  of  his  extant  remains 
are  contained  in  Gallandii  BiUioth.  Patr.  vol.  vii, 
pp.  603,  foil,  i  Socrat.  ii.  Il,  \i,  7 — 17  ;  Sosom. 
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H.  R  Tiil  11—19  :  Care,  Hid.  LUL  ».a.  385, 
pp.  279,  280 ;  Fabric.  f{if>f.  fimcc.  vol.  vii.  pp. 
108,  foil ;  Mnrdock,  note  to  Mosheim,  Hod,  iiiiU 
p.  444,  En(|[Led.|(IMiiv  AAm««LL 
pp.  364—367,  Davidson*!  tmnsl. ;  CliallB,#W. 
ibnm, «.  aa.  385,  387,  iOU  402,  404.) 

7.  A  chion(^pli«r,  dP  nkawini  tfne,  fre- 
qnenthf  cited  by  John  Malala.  (Cave,  Hid.  IML, 
Dis'o  rf.  5.  vol.  ii.  p.  19  ;  Fabric.  BifJ.  Grate,  toI. 
vii.  pp.  1  iO,  444  ;  VoMiua,  de  Hist.  Gr<wo.  p.  505, 

8.  Prbrbvtrr,  tbe  mtthnr  of  n  Commfntary  nn 
At  OraciUa  de  Uri»  (JoHdanliHopoltttuia^  of  the 
MuiMr,       Bsplena.  (VomKu,  dt  HH.  0nm, 

Orwe.  ToL  Tii.  p.  111.) 

An  Meoml  of  Mml  ote  Im  lamilnt  per- 
lona  of  tihifl  BOme  ii  given  in  MrmMU.  (BiUl 
vol.  vii.  pp.  Ill  — 114.)  [P.O.] 

THEO'PHILUS  (e*<{4»iAo»),  «M  one  of  the 
lairyen  of  Constantinople  who  wen  employed  by 
Joatinion  on  his  first  Code,  on  the  nisrcst  and  on 
the  oompoftition  of  the  Institutes  {Lh  Novo  Codice 
fiukmdo^  %\n  JwMmm  (Mto  in/huiirfo, 
§  2,  />(r  Confirmaiume  DigmtO0wm^  TtmUa,^,  §  9, 
/M<t<.  JuUiwmm  rimmHiwm^  |  S)i  In  a.  o. 
5S8  TlMophilM  wm  mm  «eri  oMnbieril  nd 
Jnii  doctor  at  Conitaatinople.  In  a.  d.  529  he 
was  ex  magistm  and  juris  doctor  at  Constantinople  ; 
and  in  a.  d.  53'J  he  had  the  titles  of  Illustris,  Ma- 
gister  and  Juris  peritus  at  Cinistantinople.  This 
Theophilus  is  tho  author  of  the  Creek  translatinn 
or  pofmphzmse  of  the  Institutes  of  Justinian,  a  fisct 
web  M  iwimhvnony  admitted,  tlMmgli  ••■»  of 

the  older  critics  ^npposod  that  thoro  \vpr*»  tu-n 
Theopbili,  one  the  compUa  of  the  Institatesi  and 
the  other  the  Mtiior  of  ^  CMc  Tmieo. 

The  Greek  paniphrax""  was  made  perhaps  shortly 
nftor  tbo  promulgation  of  the  Institutes  a.d.  533;and 
it  was  probobly  in  a.d.  that,  as  professor  of  Uw 
•t  Constantinople,  Theophild*  iwd  Qpon  the  Latin 
text  of  the  InstitutfH,  tlio  commentary  in  Oret'k 
entitled  a  Oroek  i'araplirase  of  the  institute!," 
ni  vUA  WM  iMMDdid  for  the  firrt  yew*e  oooit 
^llgri  8tndi<?8.  It  may  bav.^  Wn  about  the  Bam(^ 
time  tliatTbeophiliie  explained  to  his  class  the  first 
part,  er  first  Mr  books  (vpiSraX  of  the  Digest, 
some  fragments  of  which  are  preserved  in  the 
scholia  on  tho  Ba<iilica :  this  explanation  completed 
the  hrst  ycar'n  course  of  study.  We  also  infer 
frooi  the  Hune  idioliB  that,  in  a.  d.  535,  Theophi- 
las  explained  to  bi«<  cln^s  the  second  part,  or  the 
■eYm  books  ipe  Uudtctu)^  for  the  same  scholia 
have  |iwi«rfia  piiSi^Bi  firoaa  Us  coaunentary  on 
this  jKirt  of  the  Digest  There  are  also  fnipments 
of  his  commentary  on  the  third  division  {De  Habm). 
Hk  bbovfs,  apparently,  did  Ml  asISM  boyond 
A,  D.  535,  and  he  may  have  died  in  a.  d.  536,  as 
it  is  conjectured.  Thalehwoa,  one  of  his  colleagues, 
in  the  school  of  Constantinoj^  speaks  of  him  as 
dead  t  and  pwbabiy  Thaishiws  wrote  aboM  a.  d. 

The  title  of  the  paraphrase  oi  Theophiius  is 
*lwiwe8i«  <ssf  flUo  *A»r  wlwpiipei,  hmtittUa  Tkeo- 
pkili  Aiif<-'Vt!S'>ri^.  It  became  the  text  for  the  In- 
stitates  iu  the  East,  where  the  Latin  lanffiutte  was 
Kttle  Inown,  and  oatMy  disphwol  tha  Latfaitext 
It  maintained  itself  as  a  manual  of  law  until  the 
eighth  aud  tenth  centuries,  thongh  otliers  tvcre 
stibsetjuently  published  by  tho  Greek  emperors. 
This  ttst  waa  cnpla jad,  M  we     «  all  ocsidflM 
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where  the  Institutes  were  «hA,  even  to  \ 

of  the  Hexabiblns  of  Harmenopiilus,  the  laK  • 
jarisconwJi.  ^J^conjectmed,  ho  w«T«a^  xkj  v  • 

in  Kome  of  the  wholia  (Basil,  ed.  H<-:n:V--h. 
611,  stkoL  2)  the  text  of  the  IneCitutca.  bi. 
dted  oetMl  IhMa,  b  not  Oat  at  Tb«apkilM 
is  also  conjectored  that  TheophQus  wa»  boc  : 
editor  of  his  own  paraphnuw.  but  tb.-it  it  w»» 
up  by  some  of  his  pupils,  tuter  tiie  expianftZ,  i 
the  profiessor ;  and  the  graaod  ftr  tfda  ofxri  : 
that  certain  barbarous  exprescione  are  fiTttrK?  r 
that  the  vahatioos  of  the  manoacripta  mn  veer  r  j 

The  pamphrase  is,  however,  of  c''  at  v,^-- 
studr  of  the  text  of  the  Institutea,  nmzij  ptriy 
in  i^tfdh  wold  be  VBiMal^^iUe  wHhovt  II  ' 
The  first  edition  of  the  paraphracsc  was  by  V 
glius  Znichemus,  Basle,  1.531.  foL  ;  and  n  r 
followed  by  several  other*,  among  which  line 
Fabrot  was  the  best.     liut   the  moot  ctr^< 
edition  is  that  by  G.  0.  Roitz,  H-utc^.  IT-^l,  "J  ^ 
4  to.  There  is  a  Gennan  tcanshuion  br  VVorcv: . 
18M,9v«k8fa    (Mettwrfl,  JIftfcflFs  db  t*-.' 

/frt  r Pari*.  If^  I  '^.)  [G.  L' 

TllKO'l'llILUS  (e«^(Aas).   pfa jskiass. ' L 
Apparently  a  eentampoiary  ef  Oalen  is  t^' 
second  century  af^r  Christ,  who  gires  an  arcr 
of  his  delirium  during  an  iilaaeei.  ^^^f^ 
Differ,  c  3,  vol.  vii.  p.  60.) 

2.  A  **Coawa  Archiatrorum,**  nentieiied  br 
Chrysostom  in  a  letter  to  Oljmnpiae  (roL  i.t.  - 
571,  ed.  BenedL),  written  about  a.  d.  407.  i» 
having  ellaBded  on  UwdT.   Be  My  posaiUyW 
the  aane  pciiOB  vhe  Ii  v>"t><  ^  AMm  <ts«  X& 
3).  I 
flw  The  anther  ef  one  or  two  fleeolBBt  fiiw^e  I 
quoted  by  A  •"tins  (il  3.  41,  42,  1 10,  pp.  31 S,  3:.-. 
356),  must  have  lived  some  time  in  or  b«>r^^  d 
sixth  century  after  Christ    It  is  not  known  *;.«- 
ther  he  is  the  same  person  who  is  quoted  hjf  Uave 
(Cont.  i.  3,  p.  C\  ed.  I.i0'^\  and  who  appesrs  i"* 
have  written  a  work  Do  Membrit  IMUtmtdmi  {iL 
M    I,  p.  100X 

i.  THROrHTLl'S    PROTO«;PATnARirs  (riaorr». 

(nradi^os)^  the  author  of  several  Uceck  meijoi 
works,  wMbh  are  itffl  exinit,  and  ef  which  ic  a 

not  quite  certain  whether  smne  do  not 
to   Philaretus  [PhilarktusJ    and  PhiJoa':* 
f  PHiLOTHxrs].    Every  thing  connected  sriLh  ks 
titles,  the  events  of  his  life,  aaid  the  time  wbr::  he 
lived,  is  uncertain.    He  is  generally  called  '  Vry- 
tospatharius,"  which  seems  to  have  been 
a  miUtary  title  gireB  to  the  colonel  of  the~Mf 
guards  of  the  emperor  of  Constintinople  (Sj>\:\  "^ 
or  ^U^^aro^^AoiccT) ;  hot  which  aftuwazds  bNaar 
aha  a  h^  dvB  dignity,  or  wee  at  mf  n*  aw- 
ciated  with  the  govemmert  of  proTinces  a&i 
functions  of  a  judge.    (See  Dr.  Greenhill's  .VoSii 
to  Theoph.,  or  Pmmjt  CyeU^prdia^  art  ThnfUmt 
and  the  references  there  given.) 

With  re*:>ect  to  the  personal  history  uf 
philus,  if,  as  is  generally  done,  we  tmt  to  ik 
titles  of  tlia  1I8&  ef  his  works,  mA  m  mimmm 

to  tncf  the  evpnts  of  his  life,  we  may  cor.jiirtiT 
that  he  lived  m  the  seventh  centoxy  atoCknu; 
Aat  he  was  Ae  tMor  to  Olciphanai  ftikriisf' 

f  Sthpicam  s  pt  M7]  $  that  he  arrl\  evi  it  Vx^  y"^ 
iessional  and  polMcal  tank ;  and  that  at  btt  i:e 
emhraoed  the  monastir  life*  AH  thie  ii^  hsoctrt. 
faile  iiiraiiain  j  nd  with  ivfeci  le  hii  dM^i 
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■uppcMied  that  some  of  the  wcnrdt  which  he 
belooflr  ^  *  Utor  period  than  the  MvmCh  oen- 

;  60  that  }ic  n^jpoisibly  be  the  same  person 
I  ia  addjresaed  by  the  title  **  Pmtnspatharim  " 
Phottus  (.Epist.  123,  193,  pp.  IGJ,  292,  ed. 
id.  1  I)  In  the  ninth.  He  appears  to  have 
»rT\cfd  in  some  degree  the  Pcripntctic  pliiln- 
hy  ;  but  he  was  certainly  a  Christian,  and  cx- 
IMS  on  all  possible  occasions  like  a  man 

jroat  j>ioty  :  in  his  physiolo::ica!  \vork  p'^pecially 
ever^' where  points  out  with  admiration  the  wis- 
n,  power,  ana  goodn—  «f  Ood  ■•  displayed  in 

formation  of  tlie  Imman  body. 
Five  works  are  attributed  to  him,  of  which  the 
igeet  and  moatintwelingii  an  ■niiliiiifcal  and  phy- 
logical  treatise  ni  fivabMks,  entitled  IIcpl rris rov 
vQp^ntov  KoTa<rireinJj,  De  Corporis  Ilumani  Fa- 
ten.  It  contains  very  little  original  matter,  as  it  is 
noat  entirely  abridged  from  Galen's  great  work, 
T)«*  T'^su  Partium  Corporis  Humani,"  from  which 
)wever  Theophilus  now  and  then  differs,aad  which 
9  ■iiiniiilimM  appears  to  liava  nlmidanlead.  la 
le  ^inok  he  has  iniscrted  l.ircre  extracts  from 
(ippoa»tea  **I>e  Oeniture,''  and  **De  Natura 
'oeri.**  fi«iMeiBma(iAiln  wmalplKettliadis- 
ection  of  animals,  bnt  he  does  not  appear  ever  to 
are  examined  a  human  body :  in  one  passage  he 
d  vises  the  atudent  to  dissect  an  ape,  or  else  a 
Nar,  OT^  if  neither  of  tiMM  nimals  can  be  procured, 
a  take  whatever  he  can  pet.  "hut  by  all  means," 
ulds  he,  **  let  him  dissect  something."  (r.  1 1.  g  dt.) 
Hm  walk  was  inl  MlilUMd  to  al^  tnadition 

by  J.  P.  Crassns,  Venet.  153f>,  Hvo.,  1oc^(>th('r  with 
Hippoccatea  **De  Medicamentis  Purgantibus." 
Tina  tnaabiAni  was  wwiI  tfam  reprinted,  aad  is 

inserted  by  H.  Stephens  in  his  **  Medicae  Artia 
Principes,"  Paris,  1567,  fol.  The  MS.  which  Cras- 
sus  used  is  probably  lost,  as  none  of  those  which  are 
now  known  to  exist  agrees  with  his  translation. 
The  oriifirml  text  was  first  published  by  Guil. 
MoreiU  without  LiUm  translation,  preface,  or  notes, 
Fvii,  1565,  8fo„  from  a  MS.  at  Paris,  which  ap> 
|>fars  to  be  more  defective  than  that  ti'^ed  by  Trag- 
sus,  thoogh  even  that  was  not  quite  complete 
MonH^  ^Mob  is  WW  bnoM  acnee,  and  was  ia- 
serted  by  Fahricius  in  ih»  twrlfth  vol.  of  his 
**Dibliotheca  Graeca,"  together  with  the  Latin 
tnmslation  by  Crasena    Two  long  passages  which 
were  missing  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  books  were 
published  fmm  ,i  MS.  at  Venice  by  Andr.  Miis- 
toxydes  and  Deniclr.  Schinas  iu  their  collection, 
•entitled   HvWoy^   ^hmnnnuriidermp  'AwwMrwr 
'^\\r]vtKiiv.  Venet   ini7.  8vo.     The  la«;t  and 
most  complete  edition  is  that  by  Dr.  Greenhill, 
Oxeau  18f2, 8va^  wnafaiing  a  esoMled  tost,  the 
I^tin  verMon  fay  Cnwsas,  wistt  — ^^IfH  Mtes, 
ted  indices, 

IL  His  tnatito  Jitpi  O^pvc,  De  Urimt,  in  like 
nianner  contains  little  or  nothing  that  is  original, 
hut  is  a  good  compendium  of  what  was  known  on 
•he  subject  by  the  ancients,  and  was  highly 
<Meened  in  the  Middle  Ages.    It  first  appeared  in 
s  lAtin  translation  by  Pontius  (or  Ponticus)  Vini- 
nias  (or  Vimius)  in  several  early  editions  of  the 
coIIeotionfaMwa  bytlMiMBner  "Axtisdto.* 
was  first  published  in  a  separate  form  in  a  atW 
^^tm  tnmslation  by  Albanus  Torinus,  liasil.  15SS, 
together  with  the  treatise  **De  Pulstbus,** 
^hich  version  was  reprinted  in  1.5.^,  Arpent,  Rvo., 
»Dd  ie  inserted  hj  li.  Steph  ens  ill  his  "  Medicae 
Aftis  Priodpes.**   The  Greek  text  was  Ur»t  pub- 
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lished  without  the  name  of  Theophilus,  under  tha 
iMe  or«  lamsephistoeDe  Urinis  LilMr  Sngidaria,** 

Pnrift.  1 GOR,  12ma,  with  a  new  Latin  translation  hj 
Fed.  Moieli ;  which  edition  was  inserted  entire  by 
Charder  in  the  eighth  vol.  of  his  edition  of  Hippo- 
crates and  Galen.  The  Wst  edition  is  that  hf 
Thorn.  Guidot,  Lugd,  Bat,  1703  (and  1731)  Rvo., 
containing  an  imprnved  text,  a  new  Latin  version 
by  the  editor,  and  ( npions  and  leaned  prolegoBMaa 
and  notes.  The  Greek  text  only,  from  Giiidot's 
edition,  is  inserted  by  J.  L.  Ideler  in  the  fintt 
Tohnnaof  Ms  "PliTiioietMedid  Ginsei  Minoies,** 
Berol.  1B41,  Rvo. 

IIL  A  short  treatise  IIcpl  Ataxw/n^^rwr,  Dt 
was  fint  published  by  Ouidot 
in  Greek  with  a  Latin  translation  by  himself,  nt 
the  end  of  his  edition  of  the  "  IV  Urinis  ;  "  and 
the  Greek  text  alone  is  republished  by  Ideler  in 
his  ^  Phys.  et  MML  Qiasei  Min." 

IV.  A  Commentary  on  the  •^Aphorisms*'  of  Hip- 
pocrates, which  is  sometimes  atthbnted  to  a  person 
■atosd  Pltffliitoi^  is  aotissd  radsr  ttml  omm, 
331. 

V,  A  short  treatise  ncpt  S^v^Au^S  IM  PtdsUnu^ 
was  poWM  hf  F.  Z,  Bnnerins  in  his 
**Aneedflto  Msdka  Oxaeca**  (Lugd.  Bat  1840, 
8vo.),  with  a  Latin  translation  by  the  editor, 
various  readings,  and  a  few  notes.  It  appears  to 
be  quite  ditR  reat  ftom  the  work  on  the  sane  sab* 
ject  by  Philaretus,  which  has  been  sonetimes 
attributed  to  Theophilus  [PHiLARXTuaj.  (See 
^aiay  Qurfop.  ait.  T%tepUkmf  and  the  wftrsntoi 

there  pivon.  f'-nm  wliich  Wodc  the  present  nrtida 
has  been  abridged.)  £ W.  A.  0.1 

THE0TH&U8,  an  artist  to  astol  was  the 

maker  of  the  celebrated  iron  hclnst  of  Alexander, 
which  glittered  like  polished  silver,  and  the  neck- 
chain  of  which  was  studded  with  precious  stones. 
(Pint.  AUm.  S2.)  Plutarch  does  not  expressly  tell 
ufl  that  the  helmet  was  chased,  but  it  can  hnnlly 
be  supposed  that  its  magnihceuce  consisted  only  in 
iu  polish ;  and  Ambn  wa  4a  aat  hesitate  to 
place  Theophilus  among  the  most  distinijiiished  of 
the  Grecian  oaeiakjreM.  (Comp.  Diet,  Antig, 
9.9.  CMBlsr8,Mcd.t  R.  Bosiiattoi  MrailJlf. 
aa»or»i,  p.4l8,  2d  ed.)  [P.  S.] 

THEOPHRASTUS  {&«6<f>peuTrot\  the  Greek 
philosopher,  was  a  native  of  Eresus  in  Lesbos. 
(Strabo,  xiiL  p.  618  ;  Diet.  Lacrt  v.  &c) 
Before  he  left  his  native  city  the  I»-nt  of  his  niiixl 
was  directed  towards  philosophy  by  Leucippus  or 
Aleippna,  a  nin  of  wtuna  we  knew  aetfiing 
further.  Leaving  Eresus,  he  betook  hims<  !f  t-) 
Athens,  where  he  attached  himself  at  first  to  Plato, 
bat  aftavwarls  to  Aflstotls.  (Diog.  LaCrt  L  e.) 
The  story  that  the  Litter  changed  the  name  of  this, 
his  favourite  pupil,  from  Tyrtamus  to  Theophra'^tuH 
(fisr  ^  purpose,  as  is  stated,  of  avoiding  the  ca- 
cophony, and  of  todimtfng  the  fluent  and  graceful 
address  of  the  yonnar  man  ;  Strahn,  /.  r. ;  Diop. 
Loiirt.  V.  38,  ib.  Menag.),  is  satrcely  credible.  Nor 
can  we  plaoe  more  rriiuiee  en  die  ■eeeanto  that 
this  change  of  name  took  place  at  a  later  period. 
(He  is  already  called  Theopbrastus  in  Aristotle's 
wiD;  sn  Diog.  Liftt.  T.  IS,  Ac.)  The  antheritisa 
who  wotdd  leaid  us  to  suppose  this  express  them* 
SslTes  Tery  indistinctly.  (Cie.  OraL  1 9  ;  Siquuirm 
ti  Thtopkrtuim  dwmiMg  loqumdi  nomcm  moenU  ; 
QdntiL  Inst.  Orai.  xi.  1,  m  T/ifopknutf  teas  m< 
elotptfiiiH  tilti  r  Utc  divhtHs  nt  CJ-  ro  nomrn  qw^qne 

trojiuitc  Utcuiur.)    It  is  mwL  more  hkel^'  that  the 
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proper  oame  itael^  which  oocnn  elsewhere  (Steph. 
flMMT.  Lb^  Orme.  ed.  bot.  Ptek)i  HOMlti 

attempts  to  connect  it  with  the  eloquence  which  to 
eminently  dittinguifthed  the  Ereuan.  To  prove 
the  loive  ef  ArieMle  ftr  Theophrutu  tre  d»  noC 
need  to  betake  ourselves  to  the  ahore  story,  or  to 
the  dottbtftil  ei^reaeion  of  the  former  with  respect 
toAskttM^thit  **be  needed  the  ieia«  ttel  tlw 

qpi^*  an  expression  which  Plato  is  also  said  to 
Mve  mde  use  of  with  respect  to  Aristotle  (DioK* 
LtfrL  T.  S9,  ib.  Menag.)  ;  it  is  proved  III  ft  mw 
note  indubitable  manner  by  the  will  of  the  Stagi- 
(itet  and  by  the  confidftiCf'  whiih  led  him.  when 
nraoving  to  Chalci&,  tu  de&igiialc  Tiienphni'^tus  as 
his  socceMor  in  the  pieeid«Dej  of  the  Lveeum 
(Diog.  Lacrt.  v.  ;  comp.  A.  CmU.  Atl. 
xiiL  5).  it  is  not  unlikely,  moreoTer,  that  Theo- 
phiutaelmdWeBtfceaiedple  ef  Aifatede  dating 
tlif  rt'>i(l('nce  of  the  latter  in  Staireira,  while  en- 
nged  in  the  education  of  Alejcander :  at  all  events 
TheophaiUtt,  ta  lue  will,  maMioM  aneelMelhal 
ke  poeieiiad  al  Stegeiim  (Diog.  LacrL  t.  5-2),  and 
was  on  terms  of  the  most  intimate  friendship  wiUi 
Calliathcnes,  the  fellow-pupil  of  Alexander  (Diog. 
Lftirt.  V.  44,  ib.  Menag.).  Two  thcmsrad  diidplea 
are  said  to  have  gathered  round  Thwphrastus,  and 
among  them  such  men  as  the  comic  poet  Menander. 
(Dieg.Lwirt.T.«r,M.)  Highly  eeteeMd  by  the 
kiags  Philippus,  OuHnder,  and  Ptfflemaeus,  he 
was  not  the  lues  At  object  of  the  regard  of  the 
Alfw^friiP*  people,  ae  was  dedeively  sbnm  -wfcan 
Agonis  ventured  to  bring  an  impeachment  against 
him,  on  the  ground  of  impiety  {Le.  '67  i  comp. 
Aelian,  V.H,  ir.  19).  Nevertheless,  when,  ae> 
cording  to  lha  law  of  Sophocles  (OL  1 18.  3X  the 
philosophers  wen  banished  from  Athens,  Theo- 
phrastue  ahw  left  the  dty,  until  Philo,  a  disciple  of 
Aiiitsdai  fal  <hft  VMjrMBl  ymt,  toonght  Sophocles 
to  punishment,  and  procured  the  repeal  of  the  law. 
(Diog.  IsMrt,  T.  38,  ib.  Menag. ;  comp,  C.  G. 
Zumpt,  lUsr  Am  Bmimd  4tit  piUtojujiliwiiB 
Schukn  in  Alhu,  &c.,  Berlin,  1843,  [..  17.) 
Whether  Theophtastoa  succeeded  Aristotle  without 
opposition,  and  also  came  into  possesaioa  of  the 
hflino  and  garden  where  the  former  taught  in  the 
Lycenm  (not  far  from  the  present  royal  palace  in 
Athens),  is  uncertain.  In  the  will  of  Aristotle  no 
•zpress  directioaa  were  left  on  this  point.  Still 
there  is  nothing  at  variance  therewith  in  the  state- 
asent  that  Theo^uaatiu,  after  the  death  of  Aristotle, 
f>MHfctaariataaceefDwnetriaaPhalafaiii.ofclained 
a  garden  of  his  own.  (The  words  of  rHogones 
XiBertius,  v.  39^  an  vaij  ofasGnre  ^  the  koI  in  the 
words  A^Ttrai P silvlrnd dlrcr ffxetV MCT^ T V 
'A^MTardAivt  reAcvH^,  Aifovr^u  rev  4a\]|p^ 
....  TouTo  crvftirpd^eu^or,  appears  rather  to  refer 
to  a  previous  possession  than  to  exclude  it.)  That 
the  execut(nr  of  the  will  af  Aiietotle  instituted  a 
sale  of  the  estate,  respecting  which  no  directions 
had  been  left  in  the  will,  and  that  Demetrius  in- 
terposed, fai  etder  ta  aeearo  a  pewianaat  poeeeiaien 
for  the  head  of  the  school,  we  cannot,  with 
Zompt  (^&  p.  8),  conclude  from  the  above  words. 
Xha  guden,  provided  with  hooeea,  eokpnadee, 
walks,  &c  whether  it  was  exclusively  the  private 
property  of  Theophrasttu,or  was,  at  least,  inherited 
in  part  by  him  from  Aristotle,  is  made  over  by  the 
former  in  his  will  to  Strato  and  his  other  friends, 
provided  they  had  a  mind  to  philosophize  together, 
ae  a  common  and  inalienable  possession  ^Diug. 
JLftScl.  ?.  61,  Ae.),  A  daOar  tatlsMlaiy  dia> 


position  of  the  property  waa  oMda  \mf  8inti  n 
Lycon,  the  <;ucceeaing  heads  «f  tl»  MftaaL   1 3  \ 

Lae'rt  v.  Gl,  \c.,  70.) 

Theophrastus  reiurhcd  an  advanced  e^gj*  s 
that  «r  a|i|tty<4Te  years  (Diss.  fBlln,     4.  i 
more  (Hieronyraus,  Kpist.  ad  \rfXftiamm  WMI  if—! 
of  1U7  years),  we  leave  tmdecided.  Bst  Aec.« 
■HBteentainad  IntiiakCtBr  to  FolyUam,  ftafsi 
to  his  Characterfs^  aooofdhlg  tft  vhich   ihn  '>  < 
waa  composed  in  tlM  aiaalr^dBtll  wear  of     asi  & 
dUhM«li  TMtaea  (CUL  is.  Ml)  adraady  a 
■ij  Wjr  well  rest  on  a  derioU  «nar  (cor^  > » 
taubon.  ad  Tkeopkr.  Ckarxtd.  Profrp.  p.  .*>  '   :  i 
if  Theophrastus  was  the  head  of  the  te:ii>.>. 
thirty-five  years  (Diog.  Lacrt.  v.  .'56,  58),beT^*.. 
even  had  he  only  reached  his  hiniilredth  year,  h 
been  older  than  Aristotle^    If  he  zteacbed  t£i«  4; 
of  eighty-eeren,  he  waa  ten  jmn  ymmaigm,wain^ 
boni  01.  101.  'A.     Thenphnistua  is  said  to  bt-' 
dosedvhis  life,  which  was  devotad  to  iretkae  air'  ~ 
(Diog;  Laftrt  t.  88  ;  eaup.  Sold.),  wilk 
plaint  resj)ectin|?  the  short  duration   of  hiasa 
existence,  that  it  ended  just  when  the  insiebt  ^iz* 
its  problems  was  Ix^nning.    (This  complaint, 
pressed  in  different  forms,  we  read  in  Cacrro,  Ft*. 
iii.cn  ;   Hieron.  I.e.;  Diop.  I^rrt-  v.  41.)  !■ 
whole  people  took  part  in  his  funeni  obK4«u>^ 
(Diog.  Laert.  /.  e.)   HU  faithlal  aflbetiaa  §tt  jlr 
stotle,  which  he  had  transferred  to  Nicon]^-*u 
the  soa  of  the  latter  and  his  own  diaciple,«qpnMi 
itMlf  n  tha  diieelioM  osBtaiMd  in  lua  wffl  tvfpo- 
ing  the  preparation  and  presptvati'in  of  the  siaj 
or  busts  of  the  Stagirite  and  his  aoa  (Uioft.  Lsrr.  | 
T.  51,  52)  ;  and  ftul  mora  in  the  way  io  whidb  i 
exerted  himself  to  carry  out  the  philt>9ophied  to-  | 
deavours  of  his  teacher,  to  throw  light  upon  ti» 
difficulties  contained  in  his  booka,  to  6U  up  the  cut 
in  them,  and.  With CB^^to  MtiMdiiM^li 
amend  them. 

IL  The  precediiig  statement  finds  iu  nrnir— r 
lioB  in  the  Hat  e(  tin  wiWmb  «r  th»  Bmin  friwa 
us,  til  'iiLr!i  with  his  usual  haste,  Viy  I'   .  ^ 
LaertiuK,  but  probably  borrowed  from  Auik  jiiiMt 
like  Hermippoe  and  Andraikns  (SdioL  at  the  fci 
of  the  AfctaphysicM  of  Theophrastus),  and  the  «air  i 
ments  resp-^  tin::  them  contained  in  other  wr^trrv 
which  Mei.a^'t'      already,  at  lea^i  ui  |iart,colkcuii 
in  Us  notes.  Thus  Theophrastus,  like  Anstotk.  uJ 
composed  a  first  and  second  Jn<i/y*e  (  Hi--.:.  LaL-t 

42,  ib.  Menag.),  and,  at  least  iu  the  case  oi  tkt 
family  had  eoQBMled  Ua  tmlii*  wilk  M  iT  Ui 
tntatpttdecessor,  in  the  manner  indicated  above  * 
below,  section  II L).  Ue  had  also  writtea  bs«i« 
on  Topics  (Diog.  LaM, «  48,  45,  50),  ani  «■ 
confutation  of  fallaciea  filh  42,  45) ;  the  ftattt 
again,  at  all  events,  wiUi  a  careful  n'snr^  to  'J* 
Tupica  of  Aristotle.    The  work  of  Tatxi^tiasa* 

On  Affirmation  and  Denial  (ir«^  mmm^igma 
Koi  a.wo<pd<jfwi,  Dii'?.  Laert.  t.  44)  seems  \a  hire 
corresponded  to  that  ^  Aristotle  On  Jadgocct  *  I 
(wipl  l^ifrsks).  To  the  books  of  AiiMli  «•  | 
the  **  Principles  of  NatunU  Philosophy  "  (Z'ttsau 
AutaiUatio)t  on  HeaTen,  and  on  Metsar^agKal 
Pbenonena,  Theephnslna  iMid  Ind  s^gHd  ii  sw* 

responding  woiks.  (Diog.  L.iert.  T. 4S)iii4i4 
Further,  he  had  written  on  the  VVann  sad  tV> 
Cold  (Diog.  Lncrt.  v.  44,  ib.  Menag.),  on  WiW, 
Fire  (Diog.  laukt.  45),  the  Sea  (t^.),  aa  Coaz> 
latinn  and   Melting  (''cpl  «i6{<sf  aal  t^m^I, 

Ion  various  phenom^ta  of  organic  and  spintusi 
(Diog^Lftftt.  V.  48»ihL  liflo^4S»4fi,4MSk44ii 
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n  \lie  Soul  and  Seiuaoas  Perception  (ib.  4C),  not 
ritlHNiC  »«jgard  to  tfw  tmrmpmiiag  wwln  of 

L  ri^totle,  AS  may  at  lea«t  in  part  be  demonstrated, 
u  lik«  ncHUUier  we  fiad  mention  of  monographies  of 
nMophnwtaui  OB  tin  old«r  Greek  physiologians 
Vnaximenea,   Anaxagoras,  Empedocles,  Archehius 
L)\otr.  I^afc'rt.  V.  42,  43),  Diogenes  of  Apollonia,  De- 
nocritua  (ib.  4^),  which  were  not  unfrequciuly  made 
jHe  of  by  Sixnplicius  ;  and  also  on  Xenociatee  (ib. 
^7  >,  iiij-n.iiist  the  Academics  (4fO,  nnda  sketch  of  the 
pulitical  doctrine  of  Plato  (ib.  43;,  which  shows 
that  the  Brewian  fel1ow«d  ma  master  likewise  in 
tlie  critico-historical  department  of  inquiry.  That 
he  also  included  general  history  within  the  circle 
of  his  aeisiitille  invMtigation,  we  ae«  from  the  quo- 
U'itions    in   Plutarch's  lives  of  livcurgus,  Solon, 
ArKHtidea»  Pericles,  Nicias,  Alcibiadea,  Lyumder, 
A^obilaoa,  and  Demosthenes,  wbidi  were  probably 
borrowed  from  the  work  on  Lire*  (ir«pl  fiioev  y , 
l>\n[T.  l^aert.  v.  42).    Bat  his  principril  endeavmirs 
were  directed  to  the  supplementation  audcuiuinua- 
tfeon  of  the  labours  of  Aristotle  in  the  domain  of 
Batund  history.    This  is  testified  not  only  bv  n 
number  of  treatises  on  individual  subjects  ot  zoo- 
lofry,  of  wbiflht  bsiUn  tlw  titlaa»1mt  few  fragments 
r«'ma\n,  bat  also  by  his  books  on  Stoiu-s  and 
Metals,  and  his  works  on  the  History,  and  on  the 
Parta  of  Plants,  which  hare  oome  down  to  us  en- 
^xa.    In  politics,  also,  he  seems  to  have  trodden  in 
the  footstepMi  of  Aristotle.   Besides  his  books  on  the 
State,  we  find  quoted  various  treatises  on  Education 
Ub.  48,  60),  on  Royalty  (ib.  47,  45),  on  the  Best 
SMe»  on  Political  Momls,  and  particularly  his 
worici  on  the  Laws,  one  of  which,  containing  a  re- 
CKfltriation  of  the  lawi  of  nuriooa  borborie  as  woU 
n»  Grecian  states  (NJuaj/  Kara  crroiX^SH'  kS*,  Diog. 
Laert.  r.  44,  ib.  Meuag.),  was  intoidod  to  form  a 
ftmdemt  to  Axiatotle^  deUneotioo  of  Politics,  and 
nmt  hare  stood  in  doit  niatkn  to  it  (CSa  d$ 
Fm.  V.  I.) 

Of  the  books  of  Theophrastus  on  oratory  and 
pootry,  almost  dl  tiwt  we  know  is,  ^at  in  them 
also  Aristotle  was  not  passed  by  without  nfauce. 
CCic  d9  ImmL  i.  35.) 

nMophxMtaa,  wflboiit  doobt,  departed  ferdier 
teem  his  master  in  his  ethical  writings  {ih.  42,  43, 
44,  45, 47,  49,  50),  as  also  in  his  metaphysical 
iatottfgttioDB  respecting  motion,  the  soul,  and  the 
Deity.  (76.  47,  48.) 

Besides  the  writings  belonging  to  the  above- 
meniioued  branches  of  science,  Theophrastus  was 
the  author  of  odnn,  partly  of  a  miscellaneous  kind, 
'       :is,  for  instince,  several  collections  of  proft/cnis,  out 
u{  which  some  things  at  least  have  passed  into  the 
/VuMiaM  yMA  have  oome  down  to  as  nnder  the 
name  of  Aristotle  (Diop.  Lacrt.  v.  4.},  17, 48;  comp. 
Plin.  11.  N.  xxviii.  ti;  Arist.  FruU.  xxxiii.  12), 
nd  eommentariea  (Diog.  hOtt  T.  48,  49  ;  comp. 
43),  partly  dialogs  (Basil.  Magn.  Epist.  167),  to 
which  probably  belonged  the  *Epu»Ti«f«Jj ( Diog.  Liert. 
▼.43;  Athen.  xii.  2  xiii,  2),  Megacles  ( Diog.  Laert. 
47),  Callisihenes  (^  ntpX  ir4yOovs^  Diog.  Laert.  v. 
44",  Cic.  Tiin:  iii.  10;  Alex,  Aphrod.  dc  Anima 
ii.  extr.),  and  Mryo^uctii  (Diog.  Lacru  v.  44),  and 
Irfhn  (Diog.  LiM.  T. 48, MX pvtly  book!  0tt  awr 
th  natical  ssliiioM  Mid  their  liistoey  (A  43;  46, 
4«,50). 

Mdse  Ao  two  great  worits  on  botany  (m^ 

fvrfifr  IrropUi^  in  ten  books,  written  about  01. 
118;  see  Schneider,  Theopk.  Opp.  iv.  p.        ;  and 
^IB  ^wiiKii^  in  SIX  books),  we  only  po&sesb  buuu  | 
VOL.  HI, 


more  or  less  ample  fragments  of  works  bv  Theo- 
phrastQs,  or  SKtaets  from  them,  amoqg  wUeb  tbo 

ethical  characters,  that  is,  delineations  of  charac- 
ter, and  the  treatise  on  sensoous  perception  and 
its  objects  (ircpl  oMifffttn  find  w9qrwv])  an 
the  most  considemUe,  the  first  important  as  a  coa* 
tribution  to  the  ethical  history  of  that  time,  the 
latter  for  a  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  the  more 
ancient  Greek  philosophers  respsetiiif  tbo  anbjset 
indicated.  With  the  latter  class  of  works  we  may 
connect  the  fragments  on  smells  (vcpl  ocr/iwv),  on 
9tp\  Kiitwp\  on  giddinses  (wepl  t)Jiyyw\ 
on  sweat  (ir«^  2SpitfTwi>),  on  swooning  ffrtpl  Kuvo- 
fvx^Eu),  on  palsy  (x«pi  irafjoAuorws),  and  on  honey 
(vep)  liixtrot).  To  physics,  in  the  narrower  sense 
of  the  word,  belong  the  still  extant  sections  on  fire 
(rc^  iruoJf),  on  the  winds  (vcpl  hyifmw),  on  the 
signs  of  waters,  winds,  and  storms  (ir«;>l  (niftdtnf 
IMtw  Kol  wyfvfidrvy  kclL  x*^t"^^^  ""^  cuSuSr, 
probably  out  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  Meteorology  < 
of  Theopltrastus :  ir«pl  fitrapoiwy :  see  Plat,  (jimfttt 
Gr.  vii. ;  comp.  Schneider,  ir.  p.  7 1 9,  &c.)  To  the 
zoology  belong  six  other  sections.  Also  the  trea- 
tise on  stones  (vcpl  Ai0sfr,  written  OL  116.  2,  see 
Sebneider,  L  &  it.  ^  696%  and  on  metaphysics 
(toSk  firrdi  tA  *y(riira),  are  only  fragments,  and 
then  is  no  reason  for  assigning  the  latter  to  some 
other  anthor  because  it  is  not  noticed  in  Hermippus 
and  Andronicus,  especially  as  Nicolaus  (Damas- 
cenns)  had  already  mentioned  it  (see  the  scholia 
at  the  end  of  the  book).  But  throughout  the  text 
of  these  fragmonls  and  extracts  is  so  corrupt  that 
the  well-known  story  of  the  fate  of  the  books  of 
Aristotle  and  Theophrastus  [ArjstotklksI  might 

nwoQ  odndt  of  a|iplientioii  to  tbem.  TBo  some 
e  case  with  the  books  on  colours,  on  indivisible 
lines,  and  on  Xenophanes,  Gorgias,  and  Mclissua, 
wfaieh  nay  with  greater  right  be  assigned  to  Theo- 
pbnstus  than  to  his  master,  among  whose  works 
we  now  find  them.  (Rej-pecting  the  first  of  these 
books  —  vtpl  x/wi'MttTwy  —  see  Schneider,  /.  c.  iv 
p.  iSGi  ;  respecting  the  eeeond,  Diog.  Laert.  t.  42, 
tO.  Menag.)  Much  superior  to  the  older  editions  of 
Theophnutns  {Aldttta,  1498,  JJaaiiBenm,  1541, 
CfaoioMNM,  Vonet  1552,  tbst  of  Daniel  Hehnioa, 
If)  13,  &c)  is  that  by  J.  0.  Schneider  {Thophmsti 
Ereni  9000  mpemuU  opera^  Lips.  1 8 1 8-2 1 .  5  vols.), 
which,  however,  still  needs  a  carefiil  revision,  as 
the  i»ecemeal  manni  r  in  which  the  critical  appa- 
ratns  came  to  his  hands,  and  his  own  ill  health 
compelled  the  editor  to  append  supplements  and 
eonoetions,  twice  or  thrice,  to  the  text  and  oom« 
mentary.  Fried.  Wimmer  has  published  a  new 
and  much  improved  edition  of  the  history  of 
phnts,  as  the  first  volmno  of  the  entire  wcnrics  of 

Theophrastus.  {TVifop/irasti  opera  rjufic  sjtfvrsunt 
omnia  emendata  eiiiiiU  ctm  offtaratn  critico  Fr^ 
IFnsiner,  Toteus  primus  historiam  plantarum  con- 
tinens,  Vnitislaviae,  1842.  8vow) 

For  till-  explanation  of  the  history  of  plants  con- 
siderable coiitributiidis  were  made  before  Schneider 
by  Bodaeus  a  Stapel  (Amstelod.  1644,  fol.)  and 
J.  Stack  house.  (  7/W«/</ir.  /ire>-.  'A  hi'^tona  i''iii;f(t- 
rum  idni  A.graecc  cum  $jfUabo  yeneruin  et  iQxctcruiH 
fflomario  «<  aoiii^  cnnnto  Job.  StMlKhoaee,  Oxen. 
181  3.  2  vols.  8vo.) 

IIL  How  far  TheophiMtos  attached  himself  to 
the  Aristotdio  doctmes^  hoir  bo  defined  them 
more  closely,  or  conceived  them  in  a  different  form, 
a!id  what  additional  Htnictiires  of  doctrine  he  formed 
upon  them,  can  be  detcnmncd  but  very  p.vtiaily. 
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have,  and  what  bi'lnnj^s  to  this  sul^ject  can  be 
merely  indicated  in  this  place.  In  the  fint  place, 
Theophnutiu  seems  to  have  eumd  mat  ttiUfnrtlier 
the  grunmatical  foundation  of  logic  and  rhetoric, 
Binoe  in  his  book  on  the  elements  of  speech  {iy 
iTfpl  Tou  \6yuu  trroix*tv*  ^  "^V  ^*P^ 
XAyov  trrotx*iuy),  respecting  which  ngjum  others 
had  written,  he  distinmiislicd  the  main  j^rt%  of 
speech  from  the  subordinate  parts,  and  again,  direct 
(KvfAm  hl^)  fipom  metaphorical  ogpreariena,  and 
treated  of  the  affections  (TrdOr))  of  5p<*ich  (Simp!, 
ta  QdM,  8,  BasiLX  And  further  distinguished  a 
Iwolbld  lafittoiMa  w  apeedi  (o^x^'i^'O  —  to  things 
{wpdynara\ani  to  the  hearen,and  refemd  poetry 
and  rhetoric  to  the  latter  (Ammon.  d«  ItUerjyr.  53; 
Schol.  in  Arist.  p.  108.  27).  In  what  he  taught 
respecting  judgment  ( iv  Ttfi  itara^aem  [ital 
CLTTocpiiJcwi]  — (le  affirmalionc  cl  nffjdtiom)  he  had 
treated  at  length  on  its  oneness  (Alex,  ta  ^no/.  J*r. 
1 128,  134 1 IdioL  in Ariat  p.  184.  24. 183,  b.  2; 
Bo8th.  dc  Inierpr.jn,  281,  327),  on  the  different 
kinda  of  negation  (ABimon.  ta  Arid,  de  InUrpr. 
128,  k  129,  1 34 ;  SehoL  in  Ariel,  p.  13L  18),  and 
on  the  difference  between  unconditioned  and  con- 
ditioned necessity  (Alex.  /.  c  12.  6 ;  Schol.  in 
ArisL  p.  149.  44 X    In  his  dortrine  of  syllogisms 

brought  forward  the  proof  for.  the  conversion 
of  universal  affirmative  judgments,  differed  from 
Aristotle  here  and  there  in  the  laying  down  and 
amuiging  the  modioi  the  syllogisms  (Alex./,  c  14, 
72,  73,  i!2.  2-2,  b,  35;  Bocth.  deSyU,  catcg.  ii.  594, 
5,  £  6U3,  G 1 5),  partly  in  the  proof  of  them  (Alex. 
I.  ft  89,  b),  parUy  in  the  doettino  «f  Miefara,  i.  & 
of  the  influence  of  the  modality  of  the  premises 
upon  the  modality  of  the  conclusion  (Alex,  k  9- 
b.  &C.  40,  42,  56,  b.  82,  64,  b.  61 ;  Job.  Ph.  XZxH, 
b>  Ike.).  Then  in  two  separate  works  he  had 
treated  of  the  reduction  of  arguments  to  the  syllo- 
gistic form  (euTryM**'»»'  ^^y""  ffxilfiara) 
and  on  the  resolution  of  them  (vepl  dvoAMrewt 
frvXKoyi(Tfxuv.  AU-x.  115);  further,  of  hypothetical 
conclusions  (Alex,  in  Arid.  AuaL  l*r.  109,  bw  &c. 
181,  b.  t  Jeh.  PbiL  Iz.  dw.  Ixzt.  ;  Bo«th.  de  SgIL 
hiff  totf).  p.  60C).  For  the  doctrine  of  prool^  Galeuus 
quotes  the  $ec<md  Amdj^k  of  Theophrastus,  in 
conjnnettoa  with  that  of  Aristotle,  aa  the  beat 
treatises  on  that  doctrine  (de  flif^xr.  it  Plut.Doym. 
ii.  2.  p.  213,  Lips.  253,  Ilasil.)  In  ditferent  mo- 
nographies  he  seems  to  have  endeavoured  to  expand 
it  into  a  gonend  tbaorjr  of  ■aenoak  To  this  too 
may  have  belonged  the  proposition  quoted  from  his 
TupiOt  that  the  principia  of  oppoaites  {riiv  ivamlutv) 
are  themselTeo  opposed,  and  cannot  be  deduced 
from  one  and  the  same  higher  genus.  (Sirapl.  m 
ikUey.  f.  5  ;  SchoL  n.  89.  15;  comjfi  Alex,  m 
JHetapk.  p.  S42.  80,  Boniti.)  For  the  net,  aono 
inconsiderable  deviations  frum  the  Aristotelic  defi* 
nitions  are  quoted  from  the  Tojnca  of  Theophrastus. 
(Alex,  tn  Tup.  6,  68,  72,  25,  31.)  With  this 
traatiaa,  tliBt  upon  ambiguous  words  or  ideas  («'(pl 
rov  iTO<rax«*,  "J"-  voK\ax^^.  AK-x.  ib.  83,  l!?*)), 
which,  without  doubt,  corresponded  to  the  book  £ 
of  Ariiletle\i  Metapbyiicii  aioBii  to  bnvn  been 
closely  connected- 

Theophrastus  introduced  his  Phyncji  with  the 
proof  that  all  natonl  oziatence,  being  corporeal, 
that  is  composite,  presupposes  principia  (SimpL  m 
J*hy$.  f.  1,  0",  in  Schneider  v.  7),  and  before  every- 
thing else,  motion,  as  the  basis  of  the  cliauges 
conunoo  to  all  (ib.  6, 6;  ScfaiNldi  Htk  8).  Danjuig 
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disposed,  in  opposition  to  the  Aristotelic 
to  regard  it  as  the  mere  anangemeat  juad 
(rdia  and  JMirif )  of  bodies  ( SiupL  t  c  1  -AS,  V  1- 
Schneid.  p.  213,  £  9,  8}.    Time  he  dea^HiBrf  • 
an  ncndcfd  of  motion,  without,  as  it   j-e^etai^.  cx 
ceiviiig  it,  with  Aristotle,  as  the  uumencal  ter- 
mination of  motion.  (SmpL  L  87,  b ;  Jdk.  21 X  4 
He  departed  more  widely  from  his  master  is 
doctrine  of  motion,  since  oo  Um  oo«  baad  u 
oztended  it  over  all  eategoriea,  and  did  mC  Kmbk  2 
to  those  laid  down  by  Aristotle  (SrnipL  n  Cs^. 
bchneid.    2 12;  comp]  SimpL  ms  /'ima.  :f4*  20  I^IL 
I  SduMid.  S14. 10);  and  on  the  other  hnd.  vaor 
he  eOONiTad  it,  with  Aristotle,  as  an  actiTity,  &x 
carrying  its  own  end  in  itself  (drcAT)'*  ).  v- 
which  only  exists  potentially  (SimpL        iiud  i.  *. 
I  Schneid.  11),  wad  tharefon  coiud  man  allow  Liu: 
the  activity  expended  itself  in  moti<xi,  be  i*j 
recognised  no  activity  without  motioia  (Siaqi.  » 
CW<7.  Schneid.  212.  2),  and  ao  ynm  •hiipd  » 
refer  all  activities  of  the  »r>,;l  tn  innti m,  the  clf^rs 
and   affections  to  corporeal  motion,    inrbf— T 
KpUrw)  and  eontemplation  to  apfiritaMaMM^ 
Simpl.  i«  /%*.  225  ;  Schneid-  2 IS.  13.)  TW 
conceivableness  of  a  spirit  eniirelj  indepei^  ^Mr  t  oc 
organic  aetirity,  most  therefon  nnTa  appcoxe'^  it 
him  verv  doubUul ;  yet  he  appears  to  havn  «»• 
t(>nted  himself  with  developing  his  doubts  aafi 
ditiiculties  on  the  point,  without  poaitivelj  rejedi^ 
it  (Themist.  m  Arid.  deAu.  89, h.  91,  h;  ~  ' 
215.  15).    Other   Peripatetics,   as  Dicaej 
Aristoxenus,  and  especially  Straton,  mora 
lamdiy  and  nnoonditionally  gav»  m 
turn  to  the  Aristotelic  dottritn-.  TheoprLrasiiis 
teams,  generally  ^peaking,  where  the  ini 
Oftrstepped  ttto  linnti  ofaxpoiaBee,  to  have  i 
more  acuteness  in  the  development  of 
than  in  the  solution  of  them,  as  is  especiaUy  appa- 
rent in  the  fragment  of  his  metapJkj^nc*.  '  in  a 
penetrating  and  unbiaased  conception  of  pkaMaaa^ 
m  acuteness  of  retlfction  and  conibijiatlon  mpectiiif 
them  and  witlnu  tiuu-  lnuitt>,  m  compass  aad 
oertab^  of  experimental  knowledge,  he  may  haea 
stood  near  Aristotle,  if  he  did  not  come  quite  up  w 
him :  the  incessant  endeavour  of  hia  groat  ataattf 
to  refer  pbflOomeBe  to  thear  nItinMite  granndaihk 
profundity  in  unfolding  the  internal  eennecdaoi 
between  the  latter,  and  between  them  and  phf7<v 
mena,  were  not  possessed  by  Theophrastus.  iieaoe 
e  .en  in  antiquity  it  was  ft  MdQect  of  complaint  thai 
Theophrastus  luid  not  expressed  himself  with  pre- 
cision and  cousihteucy  respecting  the  Deity,  sad 
had  undaiatood  thereby  at  one  time  H«a«■^  it 
another  an  (enlivening)  breath  (irr««^  Clec 
Alex.  ProtrtgL  p.  44.  bj  Cic.  d*  NaL  J)tar.  I  U); 
that  bo  bad  not  Men  able  to  oenpiahcad  a  h^ 
ness  resting  merely  upon  virtue  (Cic.  Acad.  L  11^ 
Tuic.  V.  9),  or,  con*«fquently,  to  hold  fast  bv  tn^ 
unconditifloal  value  of  morality,  mid, 
blameless  in  his  life,  had  enbordinated  moral  it* 
quirements  to  the  advanUige  at  least  of  a  :':  «3i 
(A.  Qell.  N.  A.  i.  3.  §  23),  and  liad  aduutted  a 
prosperity  the  existence  of  an  inflnance  iaiuMi 
to  them.    (In  particular,  fiault  was  four.i       \  \ 
expression  in  the  (JalUsthenes,  vitam  nyii  j^ntan 
non  sapictUia,  Ck,  TVm.  iil  10 ;   comp.  Akl. 
Aphrod.  dc  Atiima,  ii.  extr.)  That  in  the  detaiua 
of  pleasure,  likewise,  he  did  not  coincide  vitk 
Aristotk,  aeema  to  be  indicated  bj  the  titles  af 
two  of  bb  «ritiam«H  «f  wUA  taMdafibw 
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««m«raUy,  the  other  of  pleasure,  as  Aristotle  bad 
vfinad  it  (Diog.  Ltftt.  v.  44,  rcpi  iiSovris  &s  'Apur- 
->^^Ai|s)  ;  and  although^  like  hit  teacher,  he  pre- 

i-red  contemplative  (Uicoretic),  to  actire  (practical) 
Ifo  (Cic  €ul  Att.  iL  16),  he  was  at  the  sanie  time 
ifliposed  to  set  tho  krttsr  hm  from  the  fetters  of 
m^ily  life,  &c.  in  a  manner  of  which  the  former 
^-ould  not  have  afiproved  (Uieron.  ad9,Jwumm,  i, 

flA,  BMMd.)  B— poctiBf  TlwophnwlM^  tgwtwsat 

f  l>otan y  in  his  two  chief  \vork<*,  ?■»■<•  J.  O.  Schneider, 
*  «i«  Aofitontatfl^  Integiitate,  A^umento^  Ordiaa^ 
'^^•'^liodo    Prailo  LibranBDi,    Hldorift  it  ChnHb 

•lantarum"  (T/uoy^r.Opp.v.  p. 227— 284.)  Coup. 

SpgM^  G$mkitikt9  dtr  Bokmik,  roll  p.  52, 
sec-  [Ch.  a.  B.J 

'     THBOPHYLACTU8  Cmpaiubcm),   1.  Si- 

^OCATTA    (6  SjUOfCttTTTJT,  2«|U(fwOTT0J,  "ilfiOKdTTjt, 

or  2«/uoic((tos,  fur  all  these  forms  of  the  name  are 
libvoidX  wm  «B  Eg^rptiaa  hf  dnwat,  hat  a  LoomMi 
\»y  birth  ;  and  flf.tiri^he.i  at  Coii'itaiitinnplc,  where 
be  held  some  public  oflkes  {ixh  ivapx"*'  4m- 
'Ypa«p*{>tt  Phot.)  iniar  HmdiM^  about  a.  flO 

 6*29,  though  it  is  evident  that  he  was  writing 

before  this  period,  probably  in  retirement.  His 
eliief  work  was  a  history  of  th«  reign  of  the  em- 
^>t>ror  Maurice,  in  e%kt  books,  from  the  death  of 
Tiberius  II.  and  the  accession  of  Maurice,  in  a.  d. 

down  to  the  murder  of  Maurice  and  his 
dsndnn  bjnioow  in       603.  There  an  varions 
inrlifntions  in  the  work  itsflf,  that  Theophylact 
waa  IWing  and  writing  in  retirenmit  duhng  the 

probaUo  lliBl  bo  had 
be«n  poMODoHy  acquainted  with  Maurice.  Thus, 
he  contrasts  the  depressed  state  of  literature  under 
Phocas  with  the  favour  it  enjoyed  under  Heraclius, 
I    In  a  Dialogue  between  Philcwophy  ai:  1  History, 
which  is  prefixed  to  his  work.    After  tl»e  death  of 
Phocao  in  a.  d.  610,  he  read  in  public  from  an 
I    abntod  pooitioM  the  passaga  of  hia  Uttavy  da> 
acribing  the  death  of  Maurice,  and  the  peopli'  wnre 
Boaved  to  tears  by  the  xedtaL  This  sutemeut, 
I    <iiUdi  w  bavo  ob  tba  aalbwHy  of  IVophylact 
himself  (viii.  12)  {NWfMtbat  his  work  was  {lartly 
written  daring  the  reign  of  Phocas  ;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  he  mentions  in  the  same  chapter  the 
CBMliiion  of  the  Persian  war,  by  the  death  of 
Cho^roes  II.  in  a.  d.  628,  nn  that  tho  work  could 
nut  have  been  completed  till  that  year  or  the  next, 
in  whMl  Hoopbyawl  appears  to  have  died.  The 
history  of  ThenphylncL,  which  h  known  by  the 
Latin  title  of  UiMtoriae  MomrieU  7i6«ni  ImptraiorU 
lAri  Wm^  mam  to  ba  ihoaaao  worit  which  It 
qnoted  by  Eustathius  (aJ  Diony^.  Perieg.  7S0)  by 
the  title  of  Urrofi/a  lUnovfUviij  which  seems  to  refer 
to  the  £Mt,  that  h  was  not  confined  to  the  affiiirs 
of  Csastantinople,  bat  contafaiad  aodees  of  events 
nccnrring  in  all  parts  of  the  known  world.  Besides 
the  work  itself^  we  haTO  an  epitome  of  it  by 
PbollOi  (BAi.  Cod.  9B%  who  rclatea  some  par^ 
ticiilars  respecting  the  author,  and  characteri-'  s  his 
Style  Teiy  nuDately,as  being  not  destitute  of  grace, 
bal  ollai  ftlfld  ani  pooiflo  through  the  frequent 
oseurrenoe  of  figures  an-l  alli  u'^rical  tuniH  of  ex- 
pression, and  tires<»&e  from  the  interrnptions  of 
moral  reflections  inserted  ont  of  season.  The  other 
wsrks  of  Theophylact  are  (2)  Eighty-five  Letters, 
consisting  of  the  three  cla%9es  of  .Mortths,  txventy- 
MM  ia  number,  Huawaet  twenty-eight,  and  Ama- 
imim^  Um^f-m^l ;  and  (8)  Problems  in  Phyaico 
('A«o/>(ai  ^wramty  Q^aeUkmes  Fhjsicac)^  respecting 
Ihs  Bttaio  of  animal^  and  oipociaily  ot  man. 
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There  is  no  complete  edition  of  Theophylart's 
wmfca.  The  edition  of  A.  Schottus,  with  a  Litun 
Verskn  by  Kimedonchis,  Antvt  rp.  1598,  1599, 
8to.,  comprising  all  his  then  kno^vn  works,  doeo 
not  contain  tho  History^  but  only  the  Epitome  of 
it  by  Photias.  Tho  aeooaat  of  embassies  in  <Ua 
edition  is  no  distinct  work,  but  a  ro!!('ctinii  (,f 
extncU  from  the  Histoiy.   The  History  was  first 

pibliMt  ftm  a  Ma  la  tho  Bbnry  of  llaximta 

of  Bavaria,  with  a  Latin  ^^^sion,  by  .Tac  Pontanu% 
Ingolat.  1604,  4to. )  cevi&ed,  and  with  a  Olossair 
of  dbo  low  Onek  words,  by  C.  Annib.  Fabtot^ 
Paris,  1648,  fol.;  reprinted  in  the  Venice  collection 
of  riytantine  higtorianft,  1 729,  fol. :  it  has  also  been 
edited  by  1mm.  Bckker,  in  the  Curj-us  Script,  Ui&U 
Dyxaid,  Bonn,  1834,  8vo.  The  iMtert  were  polH 
lished  in  the  I\}ii»toUi^  Ti'm/w/- of  Aldiig,  1-191, 4to. 
and  of  Cuiacius,  1006,  foh,  and,  in  Latin  only,  by 
Hallor,GkBeor.l60A,4la  Thm  QmM^kmm  Fkf^ 
doae  were  published,  with  the  similar  work  of 
Cassias  latrosonhista,  by  Kivinns,  Lips.  1653,  4 to. 
Tho  IisMin  aad  Phyolcal  Qaosdoiis  wore  published 
together,  Lngd.  Bat  15961,  lUrno.,  with  the  woiks 
off  assius  latrosophistn ;  again,  with  the  Quaryfiomt 
of  Cas^ius,  and  the  Letters  of  Julian,  GalltiH,  Itasil, 
and  Gregory  of  Nazianzns,  by  Bonarentura  VjiI- 
canius,  Lugd.  Bat.  1597,  12mo.;  and,  lastly,  with 
the  Latin  version-of  Kimedoncius,  and  critiad  notes^ 
by  Boissonade,  Paris,  1885,  8vo.  Tbaia  ia  a 
French  translation  of  the  Quafsitort'^s  Pht/nrae,  by 
F.  Morel,  Paris,  1603,  12mo.  (Coyc,  Hist.  LUL 
f.a  6 1 1,  p.  575;  HaaUas, dis  ByimL  Rtr.  Seriplm 
pt  L  pp.  186 — 194  ;  Vossius,  tie  Hist.  Grace,  pp. 
329,  330,  ed.  Westermann  ;  Fabric  BiU.  Grate, 
vol  vii.  pp.  582—586  ;  Schrtkddi,  Chri$tlieh» 
Kirchenitrtchickic^  vol.  xix.  pp.  92  '84;  HoflkMaBi 
Lex.  JiiUiwir.  Script.  Graee.) 

2.  Aachbishop  op  Bcloaiila,  doorished  about 
AJK 1078  aad  onwards,  and  is  ^dbmtod  for  Uo  esm- 
njf-ntaries  on  the  Scriptures,  and  some  other  works. 
There  are  scarcely  any  particulars  of  his  life  worth 
recording.  He  appears  lo  bava  boon  a  aatlfa  tt 
Constantinople,  and  a  deacon  in  the  prindpil 
chiut:h  there,  and  to  have  been  appointed  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Bulgaria,  the  chief  city  of  which 
waoAaris,  between  a.  d.  1070  and  1077.  Here 
he  snflTered  much  froiTi  tlir-  uim  ivilised  state  of  the 
people  of  his  province,  uud  uied  in  vain  to  lay 
down  hia  office.  Hoappom  to  hava  Hvod  doim 
to  A.  D.  1112,  or  later. 

His  Cooimeutaries  upon  the  Gospels,  the  Aoli^ 
Iho  Bpisdeo  of  Paal,  aad  ^  Minor  Prophet^  aia 
founded  on  tho  coninientarios  of  Cfirysostom,  and 
are  of  consideratde  value.  He  also  wrote  a  treatise 
on  myal  edncation  {lUuMu  fkunXiic^,  Inttitulio 
Reffia)  for  the  use  of  the  prince  ( 'onfttantinns 
Purfthyrogennetas,the  son  of  .Miihaol  VII.;  st  venty- 
five  Letters ;  some  Homilies  and  Orations,  and  a 
few  other  small  treatises.  A  sphadid  editiim  of  all 
his  wnrkN  in  (in'ek  and  I^atin  was  published  by 
J.  F.  Bernard  Idaria  de  Kobds,  Venet.  1754 — 
1788. 4  fok  liriiak  with  a  PnlfaBiiaHy  DisoettatioB, 

(  ontaining  all  ihol  is  known  of  the  life  and  writin;;s 
of  Theopbylaet,  with  an  elaborate  analysis  of  his 
worlcs  and  his  opiniono.  (See  also  Cate,  Hut  LUL 
$.  a,  1077,  p.  133  ;  Fabric,  BiU.  Grate,  vol  vii. 
pp.  5HG — 5*JH  ;  Schrockh,  f 'An>/.  Kirrhrmjrsrftirhtr^ 
vol.  xxviiL  pp.  313,  full.;  lur  an  account  oi  several 
editions  of  pottkao  of  his  woiki^  ooo  HoOMnit 
LaaecfH  DiUiwir.  Script.  Gnicr.) 
A  lew  other  unimportant  penono  of  the  nama 

4a  2 
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are  noticed  by  Fabriciu*  {BM.  Graee.  toI.  vii. 

5m\  [P.  S.) 

THKOPOMPUS  (0e(JiroMiros),  kintr  of  Sparta, 
and  9th  of  the  Etuypontidt.  11  uauie  is  con- 
Meted  with  two  important  bat  ob«can  mients  in 
|g^|Hrt*n  history,  viz.  the  cstiblishment  of  the 
ttoMT  of  the  ephon,  and  the  lint  Maaaenian  war. 
Wkk  respect  to  die  ftvBMr,  it  wu  about  180 
years,  according  tn  Plutarch,  afti>r  the  legislation 
of  Lycurgus,  that  the  popular  party  obtained  the 
(•piiuralty  from  Theopompu«»  «e  m  dbock  on  tbe 
oligarchy ;  on  which  ooouion  ho  was  leproadiod 
by  his  wife  fur  hi«  tamencss  in  siirronderintf  so 
huge  a  portion  of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  de- 
finidod  himonlf  hy  tHrfling  that  its  limitation  would 
ensure  its  rontinuance.  (Pint.  Li^c.  7 ;  Aristot,  /W. 
T.  11,  ed.  UekkO  From  Plutarch,  however,  we 
aleo  leam  dnt  Tneopompna  and  Me  oolleafao  Po> 

IfSuHU  giTB  additional  string'  nry  to  the  Ilhetra, 
which  enjoined  that  the  popular  awenibly  should 
simply  accept  or  reject  tho  laeaiMW  proposed  by 
tto  linntfi  aad  tho  king*,  without  introducing  any 
amendment  or  modiiication  of  thi-m  ;  and  from  the 
oligarchical  character  of  this  act  of  Thcopompua, 
Miiller  argues  that  the  extended  political  power 
of  the  t'phors  could  not  have  originated  in  his 
time.  More  satistactory,  however,  in  the  cxplana- 
tioD  of  Platner  and  AnaoM,  that  tho  people  ob- 
tained  the  institution  of  rphors  by  way  of  com- 
pensation for  the  Khetra  in  question,  and  that 
••the Ung  waa  obliged  to  oontim  theea  Kbertiee, 
which  he  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  owduow.** 
(Pint.  Lyc.  G,  comp.  Clexm.  10  ;  Miiller,  Dor.  iii.  5. 
§  «,  l.i'l',  C.  F.  Hermann,  PoL  AnU  ch.  2.  §  4.5 ;  i 
Arnold,  7'ibMi.  YOL  i  App.  2 ;  O.  C.  Lewis,  in  the 
Phitol.  Museum^  vol.  ii.  pp.  Il,  ,')'2.)  As  to  the 
first  Messenian  war,  thus  much  appears  from  Tyr- 
taeot,  diat  TbeopeoiNia  was  mainly  instrumental 
in  briiitrini:  it  to  a  succossful  issue,  though  the  i 
inference  of  Pausanias,  that  he  lived  to  oomplete 
the  aetttil  mbjvgalioD  of  Meieenfa.  it  mora  than 
die  weed*  of  the  poet  warrant.  They  are,  how- 
aveft  Inconsistent  with  the  date  which  Eusebius 
aedpM  to  the  death  of  Theopompus,  viz.  u.  c.  740. 
Clinton  gives,  for  the  dantioii  of  Ut  nign,  about 
B.  c  770 — 7-0.  But  we  can  arrive  at  no  cer^ 
tainty  in  tbe  chronology  of  tliis  period.  According 
to  tlw  MeseenieD  aeee«nt»  Theoponpoa  wm  diii^ 
not  long  before  the  end  of  the  war,  by  Aristo- 
menet,  wliilo  tho  Spartan  tradition  was,  that  he 
«8B  oldj  troottded  by  hiak  We  an  aoeutemed, 
indeed,  to  regard  Aristomenes  as  the  hero  of  the 
Kcottd  war;  but  this,  after  all,  is  a  doubtful  point. 
(Pans.  4,  (i,  &c ;  Plut.  Agit,  21 ;  Muli.  r,  Jhyr. 
Appk  Sz.  t  (Sint.  F.  H.  vol  ii.  Appk  ch.  3  ;  (irotc-'s 
Greffr  vol.  ii.  pp.        539.)  [E.  E.J 

THEUPOMFUi)  (e«{»o/i»oj),  literary.  1.  An 
Athenian  oomie  poet,  of  die  Old,  and  also  of  the 
Middle  Comedy,  was  the  son  of  Thcodectes  or 
Theodoras,  or  Tisaroenus.  f  Said.  «.  o.;  Aelian.  op. 
Said.  and  SLoe.  TiMfias  AiAor,  Aeeeiding 
to  Suidas,  he  waa  contemponuy  with  Aristophanes 
but  the  fragments  and  titles  of  his  plays  give 
evidence  that  he  wrote  during  the  latest  period  of 
the  Old  Conedy,  nnd  during  the  Middle  Comedy, 
as  late  as  n.  c  Ji80.  Of  \m  p>Tsonal  hi.itor}'  wo 
have  no  information,  except  a  story,  of  a  fabulous 
appearuMO,  about  his  being  coved  of  a  disease  by 
Aesculapius,  which  Suiilr-.s  d.'c)  copies  from 
Aeliuu,  with  a  description  of  a  puxe  of  statuary  in 
ftteiOMUc^wfaioii  iM  aade  ia  ooinMBenlim 


of  the  core,  and  which  represeDt<>d  Tbeo^oBr 
lying  on  a  coach,  by  the  side  of  wbick  tibe  - 
stood,  handing  medicin*^  to  the  poaft  {  tkoa  v. 
alMt  a  boy  slandiug  by  the  couch. 

The  nnmber  of  dnaoiBadAilnA  kgr 
is  differently  stated  at  seventeen  (Aoon.  dc  t'-A 
p.  xziv.)  and  twenty-irar  (SakL,  Eadocl  ^ 
poaaoM  twaaty  ddea,  aamey,  "h Hp n%  ma ^  "AAfcK 

KdWauTxpofy  KamiAiSfS,  M^5os,  Ncfica^'Ofesrw- 
noStcs,  Uofju^Xv.,  IlamAiHr,  ni|rcA^wiiy  2^t»fi^ 
STpaTu6ri&»,  T((7au{vos,  4iFe^  Tfaea  eu^' 
plays,  Ijcsidi'^  tluiv  which  are  merely  variat?<-»^"<  <- 
the  above  titles,  are  erroneously  ascribed  to  Jt^~ 
pompaa,  Muely,  *Em9ntoL,  fW^eig,  '^pmtifmm. 
The  extant  fragtnent<»  of  Theoporapaa  contain  r: 
amplea  of  the  declining  parity  of  the  Atbe  dtaka 
(Pahfie*  GmtOt  wA»  d.  ^^l^^OS, 
Moineke,  Fra^f.  Com.  Cr-uc.  vol.  i.  pp.  — J4*. 
vol.  iu  pp.  792 — 823 ;  Editio  Minor,  ppc  44 1  — 147: 
Clinton,  F,  H.  ««L  fi.  Introd.  pp.  xlvii..,  xlviu  L 

2.  Of  Smope,  the  author  of  a  work  on  eard- 
quakes,  quoted  by  Phlegon  {de  Heb.  lifirttb.  ]  y ) 

3.  Of  Colophon,  an  epic  poet,  whose  book  tc 
titled  apfxAruiv  is  quoted  by  Athenaeu&  (it.  pL 
b.;  comp.  Fulgent.  Mtithol.  p.  V>^;  SchoL  (id  Jp  -- 
JiAod.  iv.  57;  Vossius,  de  UisL  Grace,  pu  4iA,  t^i. 
WeetaoMmn,  in  whoea  sole  two  or  Ifcenia  «ikr 
persons  of  the  name  an?  mentioned).        f  P.  S,J 

TH£OPOMFUS  {e^iwe/iTot)^  ofChioa,  iU 
hiHoriaB,  waa  die  lea  of  IkaadelnCM  wmi  As 
brother  of  Caucalus,  the  rhetorician.    He  accrci- 
panied  his  father  into  banishment,  when  the  lattcrr 
i  was  exiled  on  account  of  his  espousing  the  mtemis 
of  the  LModaemooiana,  but  was  rectotvd  ta  Ui 
native  country  in  the  forty- fifth  year  of  his  see, 
after  the  death  of  his  father,  in  consequence  of  tn* 
letlaa  «f  Alemdar  the  Oreat,  in  wkkk  ke  ci- 
1  horted  the  Chians  to  rccal  their  exiles  (Phot. 
176,  p.  120,  b.  ed.  Bekker).   But  a*  these  ieueis 
eoold  not  have  been  wtmaB  «k  ^  aarifam  di 
after  the  battle  of  Granicus,  we  may  place  lie 
restoration  of  Theopomptu  in  &  c.         and  iiit 
birth  in  a  c  37il.    Suidas  anigns  a  moeh  esriitf 
date  to  Theopompus,  stating  that  he  was  bant  st 
the  same  time  as  Ephonis.  durinsr  the  anarchy  at 
Athens  in  the  9'id  Olympiad,  that  is  iii  &  c.  iM; 
bnt  ae  we  knaw  dnt  Theopompoa  was  ifiee  m 
B.  c.  no,*),  we  may  safely  conclude  that  Suid-is  isii 
error,  and  that  the  date  in  Pitotius  is  the  csbmI 
OML    Jn  whal  yeir  Theopompus  qoiM  CUia 
with  his  father,  can  only  be  matter  of  conj-xn»r; 
and  the  various  suppositions  of  the  karctii  oa 
the  point  are  not  worth  repeating  here.  Wt 
know,  however,  that  before  he  leift  hn  naliee 
country,  he  attended  the  school  of  rhetoric  wbici 
l»ocrates  opened  at  Chioi^  and  he  prutited  eo  anci 
by  the  lessons  of  his  great  mneler,  that  he  «■ 
regarded  by  the  ancients  as  the  most  distti^aalai 
of  all  his  schokrs.    (Plut.  ViL  dooi  OimL  fx  SST, 
b;  Phol.Cod.S60;Dionys.  Jf!^erfaB.iVii^cl) 
Ephorus  the  historian  was  a  felloiv  stinicat  with 
him,  but  was  of  a  very  difiereut  character ;  and 
Isocrates  used  to  say  of  them,  that  Tbeop<K&;» 
needed  the  bit  and  Ephorus  thtqnb  <Cic.  Bm. 
Fit},  111  Att.  vi.  1.  §  1*2.)    In  amrm^wxitt  of  tSf 
advice  of  Isocrates,  Theopompus  did  uot  devote  Ibjt 
emtorical  powers  to  the  pleading  of  caataa,  bel 
jr:ne  his  chief  attention  to  the  study  and  compow- 
tion  of  history.    (Cic.  de  OraL  ii.  18.  21)  Uu 
^hltmiler  laooUt^  h0««m^  htmm^imiiwmf 
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KitiLoTiR  of  tlie  kind,  called  Epideitic  by  the  Greeks, 
is,  speeches  ou  set  subjects  delivered  for 
■play*  sucti  as  eulogiums  upon  states  and  indi- 
dxials,  and  similar  subjects.  He  himself  tells  us 
lat  there  was  no  important  city  of  Oreeoe,  in 
'liidi  lite  Imd  not  fMnwBtd  tflwift  liiMi  tod  n^ion 
•  huid  not  obtained  great  g^MjVy  the  puVilic  ex- 
ibition  of  hit  omtoricri  powk  One  instance  of 
lie  kind  Is  iwoiM.   u  Iw eentended 

t  llalicamassos  with  Naucrates  and  his  master 
^oorritos  for  the  prize  of  oratory,  given  by  Arte- 
iii->i;i  ill   honour  of  her  husband,  and  gained  the 
ictory  (Gell.  x.  18;  Plut.  Vit.  dec.  Orat.  p.  838,  b; 
Kiiseb.  fracp.  Er.  x.  3.)    The  other  places  which 
be  visited  are  not  mentioned ;  but  it  appears  from 
\um  own  ■aooantttp  wMdi  w  lawalreMyiifcrred, 
ihat  Vte  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  time  of  his 
•odle  in  tmreUing,  and  in  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge.   He  VMiUotopweoethiiniodeeflilbiB 
ci'-n&eqtlMliee  of  his  possessing  a  large  fortune,  which 
released  him  from  the  necessity  of  working  for  his 
livelihood,  like  Isoeratea,  by  writing  speeches  for 
c>x,\\vT«s  and  giving  instruction  in  oratory.  (Phot. 
Cod.  176  ;  Dionys.  Ep.  ml  Cu.  Pomp.  c.  6  ;  Athen. 
iii.  p.  85,  b.)    On  his  return  to  \m  native  country 
m  B.O.  S8S(  ThoopomwHi  ttam  his  eloquence, 
nrqiiircments  and  wealth,  naturally  took  an  im- 
portant position  in  the  state  ;  but  his  vehement 
tMmper,  haaghty  bearing,  aaA  alNrfV  ill  his  support 
of  the  aristocratical  party,  which  he  had  inherited 
from  his  father,  soon  raised  against  him  a  host  of 
emmiioa.  Of  these  one  of  the  moat  formidable  was 
the  topliiat  Theocritus,  who  had  also  been  a  pu|>il 
cf  leoentM,  and  who  likewise  attacked  Alexaiuler 
•nd  Ariatotle  iu  the  bitterest  manner.  (Strab.  xiv. 
p.  645.)   As  loaf  MAlMcndarlivedth&i  enemies 
dared  not   take  any  open  proceedings  against 
Theopompns ;  and  even  after  the  death  of  the 
Mmwainiii  nwwwh,  he  epfwen  te  hare  enjoyed 
for  some  years  the  protection  of  the  royal  house. 
Bat  when  lie  ioat  this  sapport,  he  was  expelled 
flranGyoeaeatfitaftoertiieiNibliepeaoe.  He 
fled  to  Egypt  to  Jang  Ptolemy.  (Phot.  L  c.)  Pto- 
j     lemy  did  not  assume  the  title  of  king  till  b.  c  .'!flG, 
I     and  consequently  if  the  expression  of  Photius  is  to 
be  tdBW  IHenlly,  we  mi^  place  the  arrival  of 
Theopompns  in  Egypt  in  B.  c.  .'105,  when  he  was 
'      Mvcniy-iive  years  of  age.    Photius  adds  that  Pto- 
Vmj  net  maj  wfmai  le  leeaive  Theopompna,  but 
would  even  have  put  him  to  death  as  a  dangerous 
!      husybody,  had  not  some  of  his  iiiends  interceded 
teUsWk  Of  Uaftnlher  ftleii«h«ve  nopai^ 
ticulars,  but  he  probably  died  soon  afterwards. 
'         The  foUowing  is  a  list  of  the  works  of  Theo- 
pompos,  none  of  which  have  come  down  to  us. 

1.  *Eiriro/tj)  r£v  'HpoMrov  Itrropi&v,  An  Epitome 
oftht  Hidory  of  IIcnAotus.    This  work  is  men- 
'       tioned  by  Suidas,  and  in  a  few  paMMes  of  the 
RTammaiiuie;  Imt  UlneheanqnealMQed  by  ^Mdoe 
'       whether  it  was  really  drawn  tip  by  Theopompns, 
'      <n  the  oRHuid  that  it  is  improbable  that  a  wxitar  of 
bbiiidiBMBle  «kl  M  in  Mrtailed  e«Bperilion 
^ould  have  engaged  in  such  a  task.    It  has  there- 
fixe  been  supposed  that  it  was  executed  by  some 
I       klir  writer,  who  prefixed  to  it  the  well-known 
Mme  of  Theopoapne.  It  ii»  benrevee,  not  impee- 
'        able  that  Theopompn<!  may  have  made  the  Epitome 
'       W  an  early  period  of  his  life  as  an  exercise  in 
'  <wnpotiiion. 

'  2.  'EA/\T;i'«Kal  Irrropiai  nr  3uJ-TaJis  'EWrfPiKoiyy 

A  Hklorf  qf  Uruoe^  in  tweire  books,  was  n  €0B* 


tinuation  of  the  history  of  Thucydides.  It  com- 
menced in  U.C  4 11,  at  the  point  where  the  history 
of  Thnqpdideebneka  efl^  and  embraced  a  period  of 
seventeen  years  down  to  the  battle  of  Cnidus  in 
B.  c.  394  (Diod.  xiii.  42,  xiv.  84  \  Maroellin.  ViL 
Tkiuyd.  45).  Only  n  ftv  ftngnMnte  of  this  weric 
are  preserved. 

S.  4hAMnr(K<t,a]so  called  'UrrofUu  (jcaT*  ^fijfj^)^ 
JU  Brntory  of  PhOip,  ftther  of  Akmder  Ihe 
Oieat*  in  filty*eight  books,  from  the  commencement 
of  his  reign  b.  c.  360,  to  his  death  B.  c.  336.  ( Diod. 
xvi.  3;  Phot.  Cod.  176.)  Schweighaeuser  supposed 
that  the  Hellenica  and  the  Pbilipjncs  formed  one 
work,  which  was  called  the  //I'rfory  of  Theopompus, 
but  this  opinion  has  been  satis£sctorily  retuted  by 
Clinton.  {Fam  HdLyiA.  iL  ppi  S7i,  87«,  Sd  ed.) 
Wherever  the  Hitiory  of  Theopompns  is  quoted  hy 
the  ancient  writers  without  any  diatingtii^ipg 
neoM,  the  PhUij^ncg  aieailwi^  msent,  as  m»  wm 
the  more  important  work  ;  when  the  Qreeien 
history  is  meant,  it  is  cited  by  the  title  of  IltUenia, 
MoreoTer,  as  Clinton  justly  remarks,  these  two 
works  cannot  be  «M  teftm  one  ooffiiM  Autorieinn; 
thej'  did  not  proceed  in  one  nnhrokt-n  series,  for 
the  first  work  terminated  iu  ji.c.  .'ii>4,  and  the 
second  begen  in  B.  o.  S60,  thoe  knTing  a  space  of 
thirty-four  years  between  them,  wliich  did  not 
belong  to  either.  TJie  great  length  of  tiie  PkUippict 
nM  not  eo  nindi  vwnff  to  ue  ndnnte  eeeiNuik 

which  it  gave  of  the  life  and  reign  of  Philip,  as  to 
the  numerous  digressions  of  all  kinds  with  which 
it  abounded.  For  as  it  was  the  original  intention 
nf  Theopompns  to  write  a  history  of  the  wholo 
of  Greece  (comp.  Polyb.  viii.  13),  he  eagerly 
availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  that  occurred 
to  give  an  eeeemt  of  other  Greek  states.  Sndi  n 
digression  sometimes  occupied  several  books,  as  we 
learn  from  Diodorus  (xvi.  7i)»  who  infonns  tu  that 
tlM  4Iel,  4M,  and  4td  boeka  wwe  devetod  «e  the 

history  of  Sicily.  Moreover  in  these  digressions 
Theopompns  did  not  confine  himself  to  contempo< 
laneent  events,  bnt  fireqnently  aseended  to  fabnloae 
tiMiu  The  digressions  in  fact  formed  by  far  the 
hrjjer  part  of  the  work  ;  and  Philip  V.  king  of 
Matcduniu,  was  able,  by  omitting  them  and  retain- 
ing only  what  belonged  to  the  proper  subject,  te 
reduce  the  work  from  fifty-eight  books  to  sixteen. 
(Phot/,  c)  Fif^-throe  of  the  iifty-e^t  hooks 
of  the  original  wenc  mn  extant  in  the  ninth 
century  of  the  Christian  aera,  and  were  read  by 
Photius,  who  has  preserved  an  abstract  of  the 
twelfth  hook.  (Phot.  I  a)  The  five  books  lost  m 
the  time  of  Photius  wen  the  6th,  7tb,  9th,  SlOth* 
and  30lh,  and  these  were,  without  doubt,  the  Kimo 
Ave  booka,  which  were  missing  as  early  an  the  time 
of  Diodorus  (xvi.  3).  The  HtUmia  probably 
perished  earlier,  as  they  were  less  celebrated  : 
Photius,  at  least,  appears  not  to  have  read  thenu 
The  t9»  woriki,  the  HtOudm  and  FUUpptm,  eon» 
tnined  togethM^  aecording  to  Thcopompus's  own 
statement,  IMyOOO  lines  (Phot.  Le.)  The  Phi- 
lippic* an  eonalantly  mietsd  by  the  andmt  writen^ 
and  many  fragments  of  them  are  preserved. 

4.  Ora^tones,  which  were  chiefly  Panegyrics,  and 
what  the  Greeks  called  XviiSovXtvTutiA  K6you 
Beaides  the  Panegyric  on  Maneilne,  which  haa 
been  already  alluded  to,  Theopompns  wrote  Pane- 
gyrics on  Philip  and  Alexander  ( Theon,  Progyum, 
pp.  1ft,  108;  Smdaa,  t.  v.  "E^efoy).  Of  Ms  Sifiibn. 
KuniKol  \6yoi.  one  of  tlie  nu),>t  celebrated  wnt 
addressed  to  Alexander  on  the  state  of  Chios,  and 
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is  variously  cited  by  the  ancients  under  the  titlcB 
afSvyiAMAid  9p6t  "AXfiavipov  (Athen.  ri.  p.  230, 
f),  '2v/i€ov\«vrtKh»  vph^  'AAf^arSpor  {Cic. ad  At(. 
ziL  40),  «ad  'EwwrnKii  wpbs  'AAt^tu^ipov  (Athen. 

5.  Karh  nxdrvvos  Siarpi6i/i  (Athen.  xi.  p.  50?^, 
c  ;  Diog.  Lacrt,  iii.  40),  wm  perhapi  a  digranioa 
in  hit  Philippic* ;  tad  tktt  MM  appean  tt  km 
been  the  caMwiA  kbvodkvhkh  k«iltAlBder 

the  title  of 

6.  Ilf^  (vat€f  iat  {Sc'nol.  ad  Arislcpk.  Av.  1354; 
Fpgphyr.     Abftin.  ii.  ]6}. 

The  work  which  Anaximcnos  puVdished  under 
the  name  of  Tbeopompas,  in  order  to  ininre  hi* 
iifi],fe aokia  tfiilte life «r lha ffNMe.  (TeL L 
fk  166,  M 

Tkeopmnpiit  is  fniied  bj  Dionjiiiu  of  Uali- 
MHiiniii  (/.c.)  aitwMaabyatliar  inelM*  wrftw 

fbr  hit  diligence  and  aeearacr  ;  but  he  is  at  the 
Mme  time  hlamod  by  mo«t  writers  for  the  extrava- 
oance  of  bis  praises  and  censures.  He  is  aaid, 
howevat^  to  Mva  ttkm  OMca  pleasure  in  biaaiiiig 
than  in  eommending  ;  and  many  of  his  jndgiaanta 
mpactlM  eventt  and  characters  were  expreuad 
vith  aaek  atrineBfind  wfcritjrthal  aafanl  «f 
tlM  ancient  writers  spf^k  of  bis  malignity,  and  call 
ktm  a  reviler  ( Com.  Akik,  ell;  Clam.  Alax. 
i  p.  31();  Lucian,  Qaoamit  AMsr.  wmmrik  a  M} 
Pint.  L*m»'i.  c.  30  ;  Polyb.  riii.  12).  It  woald 
•eem  that  the  Tehemenoe  of  the  temper  of  Theo- 
pompos  frequently  oTercame  his  judgment,  and 
Ilid  him  from  expressing  himsetf  villi  the 
s*8  and  impartiality  of  an  historian.  The 
also  blame  The<^mpus  for  introducing 
luranenilila  fiOilet  tela  Ut  Unoiy  (Oia.  *  L 
1;  Aolian,  V.  H.  iii.  in). 

The  stjla  of  Theopompae  was  formed  on  the 
nidil  of  laewlea,  and  poMmad  iba  duMa- 
tmiiliB  iMKilB  and  defects  of  his  master.  It  was 
pure,  clear,  and  olf'cant,  but  deficient  in  Tigour, 
loaded  with  oni.mitMit,  and  in  general  too  artificial. 
It  ia  pnlsed  in  high  terms  by  Dionysios  of  Hali- 
camassns  c),  but  is  spoken  of  in  very  difTerent 
language  by  other  critics.  (Longin.  deHuU.  c.  43; 
Thmftt,  PhaL  ipm^  1 7#t  A^x^ ^« 
Bth.  c.  6,  p.  803,  b.) 

The  frMOMnts  of  Theoponniis  hare  been  pub- 
Bdnd  liTWidMn,  ladsr  iIm  tMa  of  Tkeopompi 

Ckii  Fragmmta,  eoUegit,  di$po$ml  d  erpitcant,  S^c. 
R.  H.  Evmmiua  Wksien^  Lugd.  Bat  1»J9,  and 
by  C.  and  Theod.  MiiUer  in  the  Fragmmlu  //w/o- 
Hmnm  OfKorum^  Paris,  1841.  (The  life  of 
Theopompiis  prefixed  to  the  collections  of  Fragments 
by  Wichers  and  MttUer ;  Ascbbacb,  Dimri.  de 
Tknupom^  fhoeaC  18U ;  PBogk,  Jk  flsspoaip. 
Vxia  ft  Scriptif,  Hero],  1 027  ;  Vossius,  De  Hisinrids 
Gratck^  p.  59,  folL,  ed.  WestennaaB  ;  Qintooi 
Mf  ITsttnH  iL  ^  t74,ML  ftid  ad.) 
T 1 1  !  .f )  r( )  M  r  rs,  anist.  [TRsopROPaa.] 
THKO  HKOPl'S  (e«<Jirpoirof),  a  suitnary  of 
Aepiiu^  who  made  a  bronxe  bull,  whicit  was  dedi- 
cated by  the  CoN^ieans  at  Delphi,  as  a  tithe  of 
their  profits  from  a  ^hoal  of  fish,  which  they  dis- 
covered by  means  of  a  btiU,  according  to  the  story 
fclalad  hf  VmaaAm  %%  ««,4>.  The 
roTflin?  of  the  name  is  (Iniibtfiil  t  the  common  text 
has  (NoiTfH^irov,  but  other  MiSi>>  give  9*<ntp*-rovs 
and  %Hnr6farcfv^  i3bm  fall«  a(  imih  madings  is 
approve*!  br  Schnbart  and  Willi  anl  adopted  by 
Tlii.rscli.  (Epockm,^m.)  [P.  v*i.l 

TUEO^K'BIA  (•eavffC^),  the  writer  of  an 
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epigram  in  the  Greek  Anthology  upon  til* 
Ablabius,  was  the  sister  of 
mus  of  Thebes,  who  dedicated  to  her  h  '-* 
cheratstry,  and  who  appears  to  bave  ixved  kx 
Theadestai  IL,  abmrt  a.  ».  4Ml  CSmd. 

Za"T(^o5  ;  Fnbric.  liilil.  Grtuf.  voL  iv.  p.  4  57.  r^ 
ed.,  and  toL  zii.  p.  753,  old  cd. ;  Ilraa^,  .4^ 
ml  iL  pi  450  )  Jaeebs,  AmA,  Gratt.  w«kL  xL  • 
156,  Tol.  xiii.  p.  961.)  (P.  ?> ; 

THEOSTERICTUS,  a  Greek  mf>Tik  m  P  . 
nia,  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Michael  II.  h»:'  '. 
(a.  d.  896— 8S9)  aMaf  his  son  TbcopbilMfA-f 
82!)— R4-?>.    He  wrote  the  life   of    hi«  a»»t' 
Nicetas  the  Confessor,  which  is  nnbiiahs  ri  hr 
riaa,ial.ii.d.aAyil.  (▼<  ~ 

«L  p.  ha.)  ' 

oaknown  date,  wrote  upon  Italy  (Plat,  l^sssi 

8),  Cyrene  (Schol.  ad  l*md.  I*vtL  it.  f 
T.  33),  and  the  Nile  (SchoL  ad  PimL  I'pti, 
33).    Athcnacus  (ziiL  |k  Cll.  b.)   spo^  i 
stoic  philosopher  ')f  tne  name  of  Theotinrmm  bat  c 
that  passage  Diotimus  ought  wababiy  to  he 
ftfuisd.  n^ntnnr^  Mai  S.j  (Coopu  Tomm. 

dr  flist.  Graee.  p.  505,  ( d.  We«t<'rm.anT».^ 
THEOTYCHUS.  IfHEODoruaj 

Agathocles,  king  of  Syracose,  to  whom  ake  beir 
two  children.  She  is  called  by  Justin  an  T.^ri^x^* 
■prinoeuB^  but  her  parentage  is  unknown.  l>n-;  seis. 
however,  conjectures  that  she  was  a  daochtcr  ^ 
Berenice  by  her  first  husband.  Accnriin^  t» 
Jiistin,  Agatbodes,  when  he  felt  his  death  a^ 
pfoasUng ,  seni  wtmf  Theonaa  tmi  km  tm 
childn'n  to  Egj'pt,  but  the  whole  of  his  nanadv* 
is  subject  to  grave  difltotltiee.  (Justin,  xxiik  i  i 
Dlpoysen,  Hmntm.  fAlpp^  M6,  602.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Herodicoa,  a  noble 
who  had  been  put  to  death  by  Philip  V.  V 
Macedonia.  Many  years  afterm-ards,  the  incn 
sospidNms  and  cruelty  of  that  monuch  having  kd 
him  to  contemplate  the  destruction  of  the  chili.fs 
of  aU  those  whom  he  had  previously  fujw^f^ 
Tbarama  seogki  to  Mtka  hw  wcsipe  by  ma  vtt 
her  biiOinnd  Pons  and  her  two  neplieu^,  -rhem 
she  had  adopted ;  hot  the  ship  beiag  drives  tod, 
in  «iv  to  •fiM  ftliBf  iirta  ikTWi  «• 
king*s  emissaries,  she  slew  her  nephew*  with  b«r 
own  hand,  and  then  threw  herself  with  her  bas- 
band  into  the  t^ea.   (Liv.  xL  4.)       [E.  H.  R] 

THEOXE'NIUS  {e*o|iFief),  a  sonanw  d 
ApoHo  and  Hermes.  (Pans.  vii.  27.  §  2  ;  Svhoi. 
ad  rimL  (M.  ix.  146,  Nem.  x.  32.)  Resprco!« 
tha  ftothal  af  tlia  t^Mwah,  laa  INML  •/ Jnt^ 

i.r.  []..  S.] 

THfiOOCENUS  (9f^4frotX  ooiamaiidcd  tk 
AthiMn  tRMps,  wlw  anfatod  Ika  Bke£ns  is 

B.C.  197.    (Liv.  xxxiiL  18.) 

THEO'XOTUS,  the  maker  oT  a 
painted  rase,  found  at  Vulci,  and  now  ia  th»  esi< 
lection  of  M.  Dunmd.   It  is  pabted  hbck,  vitk 
decorations  in  white  and  violet,  and  b<«n  the  is- 
scri^oneEOaOTp^  MEnOE$E»thati^ 
ftff  vaiM|0iii»  asoiidiiig  to  tin  IbihpnimIm  af  Di> 


Witte  (Cah.  Duran  L  No.  P>?. } ).  and  lUod-R 
(/>iMre  d  M,  Sekormt  p.  tiU,  2d  ed.) ;  bat  Psaoto 
preAn  to  mA  Aa  mam  •coC<fTot,  ar  lis  e|«- 
vaient  QtMoros^  comparing  the  fonn  with  ihs 
kindred  name  ^totrSorlhiSy  which  ocean  in  Pkt* 
and  DemokLueiica.    (AAna.  illas.  1846,  vsl  n. 
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X  l&S,  136  {  Pape,  WoricHwA  d.  Griech,  Eigen- 
wmmmJy  [P.  8.] 

TH£RA'MENES  (erfpa^i{yvs).    1.  A  Lk»- 
nemonian,  was  tent  in  B.C.  412  to  conduct  to 
KStyochoa  (the  Spartan  admiral  on  the  coast  of 
kaiit)  A  niateVHnent  of  55  ihipe  fnm  Pelo- 
toTiTtesians  and  the  Sicilian  Grefks.    This  arroa- 
a«iit  hy  itm  importune  arrival  saved  Miletus,  which 
■he  A^wmlnu  weie  preparing  to  beaiege ;  and  it 
•.Hen    assisted  Tissaphemes  in  the  reduction  of 
taiw,  and  the  captnn  of  AmoKgag.  After  tiua  it 
mtiuug  %b  Mimut^AmB,  fa  the  linntw with 
XiRiv'iphernea  about  the  amonnt  of  pay  which  he 
"was  to  furnish,  Thenunenes,  as  not  being  admiral, 
aeema  to  have  been  far  too  compliant    A  seoond 
tVM^,  howsTer,  mora  striigMl  than  tbtiMM^ 
"wna  made  with  the  Ratrap,  after  which  Theramenes 
delivered  up  the  fleet  to  Astyochus,  and  sailed 
mmvjr  in  •  mmH  tmhI  {  «pd  tM  langoage  of  Tha- 
cvdidcs  seems  to  mean  that  he  was  drowned  on 
the  ▼oyago.   (Thne.  Tiii.  2<>— 29,  31,  S6,  38,  43  ; 
Arnold,      fW  «  M I  TUdwrift  Avm,  tol. 
It.  p.  22,  note  1.) 

2.  An  Athenian,  son  of  Hagnon,  and  of  the 
demua  of  Steiria  in  the  tribe  Pandionis.  Accord- 
ing, however,  to  iHitr  statements,  he  was  a  native 
of  Cos,  and  Hajfnon  only  adopted  him  (Pint.  AVc. 
2  ;  SchoL  ad  AriaL  Jtam,  541,  968  ;  Suid.  $.  v. 
AHti9)k    It  h  MMM  alto  whether  the  Hagnon 
in  question  was  the  same  as  the  Athenian  founder 
of  Amphipolis  t  bat  he  must  have  been  at  aaj 
nto  a  mMi  ef  high  repvta,  dMa  im  iad  it  bmb- 
tioned  (Xen.  HcU.  ii.  3.  §  30),  thut  Theranienes 
'      first  acquired  notice  and  reopect  from  the  character 
'      of  his  father.    In  B.  c.  41 1,  he  became  prominent 
^      as  an  oligaiddflldnvolBtionist,  and  a  leading  mem- 
ber  of  the  new  government  of  the  400  (Thuc.  viii. 
I      €8  ;  Xen.  UelL  L «.).   In  this,  liowever,  he  does 
M*  anMHT  to  have  oeeapM  as  enriiisnt  a  station 
as  he  had  hoped  to  fill,  while  nt  the  game  time  the 
dedantion  of  Alcibiadea  and  oC  the  army  at  Samoa 
agrtHlbe  oligarchy  nirfait  ifiiirt  to  Mm  Ifcat 
ita  diyt  were  nambered.  Acting  accordingly  with 
'       Aristocrates  and  others,  each  of  whom,  like  him- 
'       self,  hoped  for  the  foremost  place  in  a  restored 
Aemecwey,  he  withdrew  from  the  mora  ^ahnt 
*       miatocrats  and  began  to  cabal  acrninst  them  ;  pro- 
fining  however  to  desire,  not  the  overthrow  of  the 
asiitfi^  constitatieii,  but  Ito  ttSL  aataWdMMBt,  aad 
demandinjf  therefore  that  the  promised  assembly 
of  the  5000  shoald  be  no  longer  a  name,  bat  a 
NaHtT.  or  Hiii  appoMaa,  in  imt,  Thwiuiii 
traamelife.   He  exclaimed  against  the  fortifica- 
tien  by  the  oligarchs  of  F^tioneia  (the  mole  at 
tiae  mouth  of  the  Peiraecus),  as  part  of  a  design 
§at  idmitting  the  enemy  into  the  harbour  ;  for  a 
confirmation  of  his  suspicions  he  pointed  to  the 
fuel  that  the  oligarchical  ambassadors  who  liad  been 
aaa  IS  nsgvaase  pMSB  wnn  spanai  nn  mviiBB 
■wlthnut  h.ivinij  come  to  any  agreement  that  could 
be  openlj  avowed ;  and  he  inaiated  that  a  Pekmon- 
Bsam  msti  nWA  toaAa  fto  flfiptomMa  iMt  Nag 
dksrin  the  Saronic  gnlf,  professedly  on  its  way  to 
help  Eaboeiu  was  connected  with  the  plot  that  he 
wa»  denouncing.   lie  seems  also  to  have  instigated 
the  antiny  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  employed  on 
the  work*  at  Eetioneia,  and  when  charijeti  with 
this  bj  fail  colleagues  in  the  council,  he  stoutly 
Mtiit, mi  alfcred  to  go  down  himMifaad  qneO 
the  tumuh.    On  hi"*  arrival  at  the  Rcene  of  dis- 
turbsoM  ht  atibcted  at  fint  to  rebuke  the  mn- 
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ma 


tincers ;  bat,  when  th^  called  imon  him  to  declare 
vbaiher  ha  aaBwtmwl  tba  fcrtataniw  to  be  for 

the  public  good,  he  consented  to  its  destruction. 
In  the  subsequent  deposition  of  tlie  400,  Theni- 
menes  of  course  took  a  prominent  part,  and  iu 
particukr  came  ftnmrd  as  the  accuser  of  Anttphoa 
and  ArcheptolemuB,  who  had  been  his  intimate 
fhenda,  but  whose  death  he  was  now  the  mean 
aad  aaaarfly  iaainunanl  ia  pnenring  (Th«&  vfiL 
89—90;  Lys.  c.  EmL  p.  l-'G;  Diod.  xiii.  .'',H). 
In  a.  c.  410,  Theameaaa  was  sent  with  30  ships  % 
to  pnvsat  llto  tiuaaliBullau  of  tlm  malaa  aad  the  4 
bridge,  which  the  Euboeans  and  Boeotians  were 
building  over  the  Earipns,  to  connect  Euboea  with 
the  mainland,  and  so  to  render  it  more  defensible 
against  the  Athenians.  He  was  nnabla,  however, 
to  intrmipt  this  work  ;  and  he  then  proceeded  to 
cruiM!  among  the  islands,  where  he  exacted  oontri- 
botioaa,  strengthenad  the  imiawaliB  fcerioiia,  and 
overthrew  the  oligarchical  government  at  Paros 
(Diod.  ziii.  47  ;  comp.  Stnb.  is.  pfk  400, 403,  x. 
p.  407).   In  lha  mm  ynv  ba  want  widi  a 


squadron  to  aid  Archelaus,  king  if  MaGed<mia,  ia 
the  redaction  of  Pydna  [Arcrblaits]  ;  but,  the 
si^  lasting  a  long  time,  he  sailed  away  to  Thraco. 
to  join  the  fleet  under  Thraiflmhis,  and  thaj  tho^ 
cruised  about  and  levied  money  until  they  were 
called  away  by  a  despatch  from  the  Athenian  navy 
atCardia.  Tba  gnat  Mfeaf  CyriewMlow«a,iB 
which  Theramenrs  commanded  one  of  the  lliree 
divisiADa  of  the  Athenian  force,  the  other  two  being 
midar  AMbiadai  and  TM^Mm  Mnactlvely 
(Xen.  I/elL  i.  1.  §§  12,  Diod.  xiiL  49^1). 
Theramenes  also  shared  in  the  further  successes  of 
Akibiades,  and  early  in  J».c.  408,  in  particuUr,  he 
took  a  main  part  k  tha  iiega  of  Chal(%don,  and  the 
reduction  of  Ryrjintium.  (X«Bi  UlU,  L  &  ||  % 
&.c;  Diod.  xiii.'  64,  66,  67.) 
At  the  battle  of  Argiswaa,  in  ».<9l  40«,  Thaia* 

meiies  held  a  subordinate  command  in  tlie  right 
wing  of  tha  Athenian  fleet,  and  he  was  one  of 
Aasa  wIm^  aAw  tlm  Tittaiy,  wia  oonnrissioned 
by  the  gcnenils  to  repair  to  the  scene  of  action  and 
save  as  many  as  possible  of  the  disaMed  ealleys 
and  their  crews.  A  storm,  it  is  said,  rendered  the 
exeottion  of  the  order  impracticable  ;  yet,  instead 
of  trusting  to  this  as  his  ground  of  defence,  Thera- 
menes thought  it  safer  to  divert  the  popular  anger 
fiam  bfaMalf  to  odHn»  nd  aeeoidingly  came  pre« 
minently  forward  to  aaouia  the  generals  of  the 
neglect  by  which  so  imaj  Uvea  had  been  lost ;  and 
k  «nMan  to  hava  beaa'diiefly  throogh  his  mv 
chinations  that  thoia  of  their  number  who  had 
returned  to  Athens,  were  eendemned  to  death.  In 
his  notice  of  this  transactSoa,  Diodorus  telis  us 
thai  the  victorious  generab  aadaafwuad  in  tba 
first  instance  to  fix  the  blame  on  Theramenes,  and 
thus  incurred  his  enmity ;  and  Theramenes  him* 
mH^  whan  tosced  aftafwaida  hy  Critiaa  with  hia 

])ase  treachery  in  the  matter,  is  reported  hv  Xeno- 
phon  to  have  excused  his  conduct  by  a  simiLar 
allegation.  A  truly  wretched  apology  at  the  best ; 
but  even  the  statement  on  wfakh  it  rests  is  contrar 
dicted  by  Xenophon's  narrative,  and  it  seems  quite 
possible  (according  to  bishop  I  iiirl  wall's  suggestion) 
dmt,  aver  and  abova  tha  aawaidly  oaotive  of  self- 
preservation,  Theramenes  may  have  been,  through- 
out the  whole  a£Ur,  the  agent  of  an  oligarchical  con- 
spiracy to  get  rid  af  soma  of  dia  moit  aminent  and 
fonniciable  opponents  of  that  factiotj.  (Xen.  //c//. 
i.  6.  i  S5»  7.  Si  4,  &G.  ii.  S.  S§  52,  85  ;  Diod. 
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xiii.  98,  101  ;  ThirlwaU's  Greece,  toL  iT.pb  IS8.) 
From  this  timeeartunly  up  to  the  estJiliHilMawit  of 
the  thirty  trranti,  we  find  him  the  unscrupulous 
confederate  of  the  oligarchs,  and  from  Ly&ios  (c 
Agar.  p.  130),  we  IcMi  that  the  people  on  one  oe> 
c.i'iinn  r.  jocted  him  from  the  office  of  general  on 
Uhe  ground  of  his  being  no  fi  icnd  to  the  democratic 
wouM  [>r<»hably  be  — rlyiB  ».  ft 
'405,  when  three  new  commanders  were  appointed 
(Xen.  HtiL  ii.  1.  §  16)  as  colleagues  to  Connn, 
Adeinuuitoi^and  Philocln.  But  during  the  siege  of 
Athens  hy  LyMnder  in  the  seme  year,  and  after 
the  failure  of  the  Athenian  embassy,  which  had 
proposed  to  capitulate  on  condition  of  keeping  their 
walls  and  the  Peiraeeus,  Theramenee  efihred  to 
go  himself  to  Lysandor  and  learn  the  real  in- 
tentions of  the  Lacedaemonians,  promising  at  the 
nme  tine  to  ebtdn  paaee  withent  tlw  MeeiMty  of 
gix'ing  hostages,  or  demolishing  the  fortifications, 
or  surrendering  the  ships  ;  while  he  held  ont  Tague 
and  mystoiotts  hopes  besidea  of  some  further 
filTOOr  to  be  obtained  from  the  enemy  by  his 
means.  TTis  offer,  after  some  considerable  oppo- 
feilion,  was  accepted,  and  he  set  forth  on  his  mis- 
sion, determined  not  to  return  till  his  countrymen 
should  be  so  weakened  by  famine  as  to  be  ready 
to  assent  to  any  terms  that  might  be  imposed  on 
them.  After  an  ibewiee  aeewdingly  ef  4nee 
nKmths  in  the  Lacedaemonian  camp,  he  again  pre- 
aented  himself  in  Athens,  and  declared  that  Ly- 
Mader,  haTing  detafaied  him  to  laoB,  bat  at  length 
desired  him  t  o  to  Sparta  with  bli  pcoposals,  as 
he  himself  had  no  authority  to  settle  any  thing. 
To  S|mrta  therefore  the  traitor  was  sent,  with  nine 
colleagues,  and  the  terms  which  they  brought  back 
with  them,  and  which  the  Athenians  had  now 
no  altemaiive  but  to  accept,  were  such  as  to  lay 
fbeir  eeoatiy  proetiait  at  the  ftet  of  Iiawidie 
mon  (Xen.  lUlL  iL  2.  §§16,  &c.;  Lys.  e.  EnU. 
Y>  126,  e.  Agar,  pp.  130, 131 ;  Phu.  14).  la 
the  following  year,  a.  o.  404,  Tbenuaenee  took  tiM 
foremost  part  in  obtaining  the  decree  of  the  as- 
sembly for  the  destruction  of  the  old  constitution 
and  the  entablishment  of  the  Thirty',  in  the  num- 
ber of  whom  he  was  himself  included.  The 
measure  indeed  was  not  carried  without  opposition, 
but  this  was  overborne  by  the  threats  of  Lysander, 
wboee  pweanee  TheanMnei  bad  tdun  oeio  to 
secure.  The  whole  transaction  is  grossly  mis- 
represented by  Diodonu^  whcL  choosing  to  be  the 
pauegyrtet  of  Tbowinaee,  ibmm  at  that  be  pro- 
tested against  the  innovation  in  the  government, 
but  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  menaces  of 
Ly^^unler,  :uid  that  the  people  then  elected  him 
one  ut  I  lie  Thirty,  in  the  hope  that  he  would 
check  the  violence  of  his  colleagues  (Xen.  HcU,  ii. 
3.  1,  2;  Lys.  c  EraL  pp.  12(i,  1J7,  &  Ajfor, 
181 1  Phit  ffe.  15  ;  Died,  m  9,  4).  Aoa 
matter  of  fart,  indeed,  he  did  endeavour  to  do  so ; 
for,  if  not  virtuous  enough  to  abhor  the  xe^  of 
temr  whidh  they  iatsodaeed,  bo  bad  onffiehwit 
sagacity  to  perceive  that  their  volence  would  be 
fatal  to  the  permanence  of  their  power.  His  re- 
monstrances, however,  and  his  opposition  to  their 
t}Taimical  proceedings  had  no  effect  in  restraining 
them,  but  only  induced  the  desire  to  rid  themselves 
of  so  truubieiiome  an  associate,  whose  former  con- 
doet  BMneover  bad  shown  that  no  political  party 
could  depend  on  him,  and  who  )iad  earned,  by  bis 
trimming,  the  nickname  of  K6^opfos^ — a  boot 
wbieb  iB%bt  bo  wmt  co  dtbtr  §9oL  Ha 
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therefore  aocoed  by  CMtias  b^iocw  tiae  ammmOM§i 

traitor,  and  an  enemy  of  the  oQpaBBft[yv 
his  nominal  judpes,  favourably  impnp^«^  '^r  - 
able  defence,  exhibited  an  cvideat  tixspcrs.:^ 
acquit  him,  OrtttM  introduced  inla  Aft  chamhtt  «  ! 
number  of  men  arme<l  with  dafrgersu  ssjkI  d*<sar-" 
that,  OS  ail  who  were  not  included  in  tise  ^nTiUf. 
Three  Tbeofaad  aright  be  pat  to  AmA  1^  «be  •  • 
authority  of  the  Thirty,  he  struck  the  uxm  • 
Theramenes  out  of  that  liat,  and  oondCTrmcd  La 
with  the  consent  of  all  bii  odlhagnoai.  TkaaaMMft 
then  nished  to  the  altar,  which  stood  in  tlie  «oaac9> 
chamber,  but  was  dragged  from  it  and  carrie-i  -rf 
to  execution.    When  he  had  druiik  ttie  hcjojcui. 
he  dashed  out  dMlml  drops  from  the  cop  mUit 
were  playing  the  game  of  the  KJrra^o?,  ezriasS' 
ing,    This  to  the  health  of  the  lorelj  Oraes:* 
IMonotribaotbat  Themaaaaa  wwa  •  divpir 
of  Socrates,  and  that  the  latter  strove  to  previeet 
the  eleven  from  dxi^giag  him  «wi^  to 
which  Mema  to  be  mtnijm  " 
story  in  the  Pseudo-Plutarch  (  FSt,  J^.  Or.  I^jct.  mt 
i7ij7.),  that  Isocratcs,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Tber> 
menes  in  rhetoric,  Vtna  the  only  periton  who  staoi 
up  to  help  biia  in  his  extremity,  and  dooiatedl  ea^v 
on  Tlu  ramenes  sayinjr  thiit  it  would  increa^  '^'e 
distress,  should  any  of  his  fncnds  inroiv«  thcii- 
lolfoo  in  bio  eabunity.  Both  Xoaepliaft  wm§  Ommt 
express  their  admiration  of  the  equanimiry  whicft 
he  displayed  in  his  last  hour  j  biii  mmlj  each  a 
feeling  is  sadly  out  of  plaeo  wbOB  diMoa  to  oaea 
a  man.    (Xen.  Hell.  iL  3  ;  Diod.  xir.  4,  5  ;  Cic 
Tu»'.  QitaesL  i.  40  ;  ArisL  Han,  541,  96S--9ri6  ; 
.Suid.  «.  V.  &r)patUyris ;  VaL  Max.  iiL  'J.  K\t.  6 ; 
Hinriehi^  4§  Jliwaa  €Ht»  ti  flwurf  rti^^  m- 
ffeiuo.)  [£.  E.  I 

THfiRAPNE  (Oydbiii),  a  daughter  of  Leirx 
■ad  ParidHftHi  wUeb  tbo  town  of  ThecapM  M 
L-iconia  derived  its  name.  (PMiliii.19.  §9; 
SchoL  ad  £urip.  Ore$L  Q  ii.)  £L.  aj 

THBRAS  (e4f»t),aiOii  of  Avtoaion,  . 
son  of  Tisamenus,  who  led  Lacedaemonians 
Minyans  of  Lemnos  (t.  e.  descendants  of  the  Ar^ 
nauts  by  Lemuian  women)  from  Sparta  to  the 
isUnd  of  Tbon,  whiA  bad  before  been  coM 
Callisto,  but  was  nov  flamed  after  him  Thm^ 
(Herod,  iv.  147;  Paoi.  ifi.  L  S  6,  iv.  3.  $  3.  vii.2. 
fSt  ApoUon.  Bbod.  iv.  1764  i  8«baL  erf  i>ML 
/VA.  iv.  88.)  IL.  S-J 

XHi^'RICLES  (eqpucA^s)  was  •awding  ta 
Atbeaaeus  ( xi.  pp.  470--47S),  Lacin  {JU*^  7)» 
Pliny  (//.  A',  xvi.  40.  s.  7C\ and  tba  koDcegnphen 
{Jitifm,  Aiag^  Suid., «.  o.  &nfucX9im\  a  Ceditthiaa 
potter,  whose  works  obtained  such  celehrity  tittft 
they  became  known  throariumt  Greece  by  the 
name  of  ©TjpiK.Vfta  (sc.  worn/Ma)  or  nvKiKt^  O^gt 
Kktiai  (or  -cu),  and  these  names  were  appijcd  ost 
oiilly  to  oapa  of  earthenware,  but  also  to  tbios  «f 
wood,  glass,  gold,  and  silver.    Albenaeus  ij'^Ates 
noBieroua  naasagas  from  the  Athenian  ooauc  poets 
ia  wbieb  tbeio  •^Tberidrioa  wotko**  at  Mo- 
tioned; and  these,  with  the  other  testimooifs  <n 
the  subject,  have  been  most  elaborately  disceasA 
by  Bentley,  in  hii  Dimriatiom  oa  Pkaiant,  ad 
by  Welcker,  in  the  Rhciniachc*  Mtmmm  for  ISSS^ 
voL  vi.  pp.  404,  foil.    These  two  great  *cholirs, 
however,  come  to  widely  different  resulu,  Ili'- 
former  fixiaf  ^  date  of  Therides  at  the  time  d 
.Ari'tn;>hanes  ;  the  latter  denying  the  exiit«ict  of 
Thericles  altogether,  and  contending  that  the  bsbm 
of  tbiia  mil  if  •  dcwyriw  m^Miidiai 
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figures  of  animals  {pipm)  with  which  they 

'~t  'rred  to  by  anciont  authors,  and  numerous  ppc- 
1 1  k^«na  of  them  hare  bean  diwovered.   It  i«  %uita 

0  pMibtop  wl  Ah  A*  Hnrffei  «f  ^  vlieU,  to  iMe 
vcn  tlM»  leadtag  ■fgnmenta  on  the  two  tides  of 

1  <?  question  ;  tind  no  opinion  ought  to  be  expresAed 
pon  it  without  a  pretty  full  statement  of  the  rea- 
ontt  for  tlie  eancleiiom  eooe  ta  We  nuist,  there- 
ore,  be  cnntoTit  tft  refer  readers,  who  are  curious  in 
iiaoli  archaeological  minutiae,  to  the  treatises  above 
XMntioaed*  eaqr  mUSag  an  importnt  obeerratioii 
Tiadc  by  another  great  Rcholar  upon  Welcker's 
ivri^mento  —  **  Wekkerus  iia  uses  eat  atgumentia, 
quase,  ut  Willi  qiridaa  Tidatot,  khadMitari  poMort 

tjvntum  nnn  nmnia.^  (Mdtlril.  fYa^  C   Graec. 

-wol.  iii.  p.  221.)  tP.  &] 

THERl'M ACn  US  ( evplfiaxos),  was  tha  Spar- 
tsua  hannoat  at  Methvmna  in  L^bos,  when  the 
t  \ty  was  attacked  by  Thrasybulus,  the  Athenian, 
iii  II.  c.  '.iOO.  Therimachus  gave  battle  to  the 
«lMniy,  and  was  debatad  end  ilun.  These  events 
xtre  placed  by  Diodonis  in  B.  r.  392.  (Xen.  Heli. 
V.  &  §S  2«/29 ;  Diod.  xir.  Di.)  [£.  £.] 

THBRIICAOHOS,  a  p«iai«  aad  ititiiar>% 
flourished  at  01.  10",  n.  c.  35*2,  with  Echion,  who 
alec  praciiaed  both  arts.  No  works  of  his  ore 
mentioned.    (Plin.  H,  M  zzzir.  8.  s.  1 9,  xxxv. 

10.  «.      §  9.)  [P.  a] 
THKHMTS.  MTXTT'CIUS.    1.  Q.  MiNtm  s 

Q.  V.  L.  N.  TuKHAU  s  (Fasti  Capit.),  bcrveti  under 
8cipio  as  tnbunus  militum  in  the  war  i^^ainst  Han-' 
TiiVial  in  Africa  in  r.  ( .  202,  was  tribune  of  the  pk-ba 

11.  c  201,  curule  aedile  B.  o.  197»  and  lu  the  same 
weer  was  appoiatod  aee  ef  Ae  trioamii  Ibr  ftmni' 
intf  six  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Italy  (Appian,  Pun. 
di>,  U )  lir.  XXX.  40,  xxjol  27,  29,  zxxiv.  iS). 
In  tha  Allowing  ywr,  &  a  196,  h»  wm  pfaetor, 
end  received  the  province  of  Nearer  Spain,  wL<  r 
he  carried  on  the  war  with  great  success,  and  ru- 
ctrived  in  consequence  the  honour  of  a  triumph  on 
his  retom  to  Rome  in  B.  c.  195  (Liv.  xxxiii.  24, 
2(>.  44.  xxtiv.  10  ;  Appian,  Ifisp.  3I>).    In  li.  r. 

be  was  consul  with  L.  Cornelius  Merula.  lie 
ebtotned  Ligoria  aa  hia  pronnca,  whtn  e  for- 
midalilc  insnrrection  had  just  broken  nut.  He 
made  Piaae  hia  head-quarters,  and  carried  on  the 
-wer  viA  tigoar ;  tat  io  mmmptuf  «f  hia  in* 
MmiSy  to  the  enemy  in  numbon,  ho  wai  oU%od 
to  remidn  on  the  defensiva  and  wai  twioo  In 
great  peril  during  the  campaign.    In  the  £gUow- 
Bf  fMT  M»c  192,  his  imperium  was  pwloBgad, 
and  h**  rrcoived  additional  troops,  )>y  miaiii  of 
winch  iie  wiu  able  to  assume  the  otfcu»ive,  and  to 
pin  a  decisive  victoiy  over  tha  Lkurians.  Next 
year  his  imperium  was  again  prolonged,  and  he 
again  gained  a  Tictocy  over  tha  Lworians,  who  had 
tteda  8B  noipaotod  attMli  upon  Ua  camp  in  dia 
night.   He  returned  to  llonii^  in  b.  c.  1  DO,  and 
sued  fot  a  triompb,  hot  it  was  refused  him,  chiefly 
thrash  tbe  mflnenea  of  IC.  Catoi,  who  dksliTered 
m  tbe  occuicin  hi«  two  orations  intitled  De  dtcem 
Jftminibfu  aud  />  /'this  Puijms.  Cato  accust'dhim 
uf  having  unjustly  put  to  death  ten  freemen  in  iiis 
pnmoee,  and  of  haring  in  his  pctiiion  for  the 
trionph  invented  many  false  battles,  and  cxag- 
guitsd  tbe  number  of  tbe  enemy  that  had  been 
lUn  (Uv.  sxzlv.  54,  M,  xm     11,  SO,  91. 

xxTvi.  .'iR,  xxxviii.  4G  ;  Ooll.  x.  ?>,  xiii.  21  ;  Meyer, 
Oratorim  Homanorttm  FragmaUth  Pp.  40—44, 
adad.>  ThMevaaahoaaoiitioBofCiitoiBtitlod 
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De  smu  Vurtuiilttu  contra  Thurmmm^  which  is  cited 
hyFootaa  (pp^  188,  984),  wd  othsr  gnanariana. 

Meyer  {lUd.  p.  45,  folL)  tappoM  s  that  Cato  nc- 
coaed  Thanmu  in  it.  c.  189^  wd  that  this  oration 
wm  apohenfafUayear;  hot  dda  ii  inpffobable, 

as  we  know  that  Thennus  served  under  Scipio 
Asiaticns  in  this  year  in  the  war  against  Antiochas. 
Ue  and  his  brother  Lucius  were  bent  by  Scipio  to 
leoaife  the  oath  of  Antiochus  to  the  tnety  which 
was  concludeil  at  the  end  of  the  war.  In  the 
course  of  the  same  year  he  was  nominated  by  the 
senate  ono  of  the  ton  oomim'esioneri  to  aetde  the 
affairs  of  Asia.  He  was  killed  in  the  following 
year,  &  c  IttS,  while  hghtiag  under  Cn.  Manhua 
Vnlso  against  the  Thredena.  (Appian,  Sjfr.  89 ; 
Polylt.  x\ii.  26  ;  Liv,  xixvii.  55,  xxxviii.  41,46.) 

2.  L.  MxNirciUH  'i'uBRMUS,  bfothcT  of  the  pre- 
ceding, served  under  Scipio  Asiaticns,  and  along 
with  ua  brother  received  tbe  oath  of  Antiochus  to 
the  treaty  concluded  in  B.C.  WW).  In  i?.  c.  17B  he 
served  as  Icgatus  under  tbe  consul  A.  Manliua 
Vulso,  in  Irtrie.  (Pttlylfc  xbL  98 ;  Liv.  xli.  8.) 

3.  MiNt'Clt;s  THKRMt'S  accompanied  the  cnn- 
sol  JL  Valerius  Flaccua  into  Asia,  in  b.  c.  bti,  and 
was  tbete  left  by  him  in  eommand  of  the  tnope 

in  the  followini;  year.  He  was,  however,  dopiived 
of  the  command  by  Fimbria  shortly  afterwards. 
(Appian,  MiAr.  59  ;  Dion  Cass.  Fn^/m,  1-':',  p. 
52.  31,  cd.  Uelmar.) 

4.  j\r.  Mini  f  it  s  TuRRMt  B,  propraetor  in  n.  r. 
ul,  accomp^iiiiL'd  L.  AIuR'ua,  bulla'8  legate,  into 
Asia.  Thermus  was  engaged  in  tbe  siege  of  My* 
tilene,  and  it  was  under  him  that  Julius  Caesar 
served  his  hrst  campaign,  and  gained  his  first 
fniib  (Soot  Cam.  9)i  [Casiab,  p.  589,  h.]. 

This  Thennus  has  frequently  been  confounded 
with  No.  3 ;  hut  it  must  be  observed  that  tbey 
wen  in  Ada  et  diftfvnt  tlmaa,  ead  moieover  tiurt 

No.  3  must  have  been  an  adherent  of  Mariua» 
while  No.  4  belonged  to  SulU's  party.  (Corop. 
Druuuuxu,  GefchichUs  Jioau,  voL  iii.  p.  132,  note 
96.) 

5.  A.  MiNt-cius  Thermus,  was  twice  defended 
by  Cicero  in  &  u  59,  and  on  each  occasion 
quitted.  It  ia  net  atatod  of  whet  crime  he 
accused.  (Cic.  pro  Flucc.  .'59  ;  comp.  Drumanai 
GttcUekte  Jiotnsy  voL  v.  p.  619.)  Aa  Cicero  says 
that  the  acquittal  of  naoBiia  cawed  great  joy 
among  the  Iloman  people,  we  may  conclude  that 
he  had  previously  filled  some  public  office,  and 
thus  he  may  be  the  same  as  the  Thermus  who, 
when  curator  viae  Fhuniniae,  sued  for  the  eoosnl- 
ship  in  B.  c.  65.    (Cic.  ad  Alt.  i.  1.) 

6.  Q.  MiNUcit's  Tux&MUs,  was  propraetor  e.c. 
51  and  50  in  Aaia,  when  he  reeetTed  many  lettea 
from  Cicero,  who  praises  his  administration  of  the 
province  {ad  Fam,  xiii.  53 — 57,  comp.  ad  AtL 
18, 20,  21.  §  14,  tL  1.  §  13).  On  Oe  bndki^ 
out  of  the  civil  war  he  espoused  the  side  of  Pan^ 
pey,  and  was  sent  with  five  cohorts  to  occupy 
Iguvium  ;  but  on  the  approach  of  Curio  with  throe 
cohort«,  he  fled  from  the  town.  In  b.  c.  43  he  waa 
pent  by  M.  I^pidus  as  nmluisRador  to  Sex.  Pom- 
pcius.  He  appears  afterwards  to  have  followed  tiio 
fortunes  of  Sex.  Pompeius,  for  he  is  mentioned 
among  the  distinguished  adherents  of  Pompeius, 
who  deserted  the  latter  in  b.c.  35,  and  went 
enrto  AatMifaii^  {Cam,  B.a  112;  Ck.  ml  AH. 
vil  13,  PhU.  xiii.  6  ;  Appian,  /i.  C.  v.  1.".?).) 

7.  MiNuciUH  TuKRMUs,  was  a  friend  of  S»- 
jaiitts,  and  <m  the  fidl  of  the  latter  was  put  to 
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death  bj  Tiberias  in  a.  o.  32.    (Tac  Amm.  ri. 

8.  Mrsucius  Th«rmi'«,  a  man  of  praetorian 
lank,  WM  aacnficed  bj  Neio  in  ▲>  66,  to  tha 
tendafTIsrilaH.  (Tn. J«u swL M.) 

The  folio n-in;;  coin  of  the  IfinrfB  gens  has  on 
tlw  obverse  a  woman'a  head,  «ld  m  the 
tmo  nen  fighting  ovar  a  tUrd  who  baa  Men.  The 
legend,  which  it  paitij  aAaad  in  the  specimen 
fibred  below,  is  q.  thkrm.  m.  p.  The  unliject  of 
the  re  Terse  evidentlj  refers  to  the  preKTvation  of 
the  life  af  *  Bomaa  dtixen  in  bflttb  ;  and  benee 
it  has  been  conjectiin^]  ^\ith  some  probabilitr  that 
this  coin       have  been  stmck  by  the  son  of  M. 

youthful  rxplnit  f>f  r.-w'iar,  who  savod  the  life  of  a 
Homan  citixen  while  hahtinc  nnAmr  ThenuiL 


COIN  or  a  MIN'l'CIl'S  TUBAMUa. 

THERO  1.  The  nurse  of  Ares,  from 

wlHim  be  was  believed  to  have  received  the  sar> 
mam  aTTlMNitaa,  thoagh  PMuaidaa  thiaka  that 

this  name  arose  from  the  fierceness  of  the  god.  A 
sanctuary  of  Area  Thereitaa  atood  on  the  road 
§nm  S]Mrta  to  Tlmapoa^  wMi  a  HatM  wliiA  At 

DioAcuri  were  Kiid  to  h>wa  tlliqght  ftWDi  OakUik 

(Paas.  iiL19.  $8.) 

2.  A  danghter  of  Phylaa,  became  by  ApoHo  the 
mother  of  Chaeron.  (Pmm.  fac  40.  §  3.)  [L.  S.] 

TIlEllON  (B^^'f),  tyrant  of  AtTit'^'ntuin  in 
Sicily,  was  the  6on  ot  Aenesidemus,  and  descended 
fnm  om  of  the  most  iUnatrioiia  (amiliea  in  his  na- 
tive city.  According  to  Pindar,  ih'-y  triced  their 
descent  firom  CadmnS|  but  hia  more  immediate  an- 
iKitori  mm  RhoAaia  wW  M  hmm  among  the 
colonists  that  fnuiifliM!  Hola  ;  nnd  his  preat  grand- 
father Telemachus  had  distinguished  himself  as  a 
leader  of  the  rcmimion  which  overthrew  the  power 
of  Pbalnris.  (Piad.  Of.  a.  iiL  t  and  Sehol.  ad  he.) 
It  is  therefore  certain  that  Thrron  inherited  a 

Agrigen- 
lo  the 

iarereipn  power  we  hnve  no  ncnimtr"  information. 
Fotyaenus  indeed  telis  us  (vi.  51),  that  having 
baaD  apyafartad  by  tba  ilala  ta  aapariBtMiid  iBk9 

erection  of  some  extensive  pnldic  linildinpi,  he  ap- 
alied  the  money  furnished  iiim  for  this  purpose  to 
fat  awn  objects,  and  laittd  a  body  of  mereautfr 
guards,  hj  whose  assistance  he  established  himseu 
on  the  throne.  Whatever  cn'dit  1m>  due  to  this 
tlory,  we  learn  that  he  had  assumed  the  govem- 
•Mnt  of  his  native  city  as  early  aa  B.  c.  488,  and 
retained  it  from  that  time,  without  interruption, 
till  hia  death.  (Diod.  zi.  5S.)  It  is  probably  to 
«ha  tally  peritd  of  bb  nda  ibtl  iia  may  niv 
the  attempt  of  his  kinsmen  Cnpys  and  Hippocrates 
to  overthrow  his  power,  which  waa  fnutoated  bj 
fhtir  Mat  at  the  liver  Hfrntn.  (SibeL  ad  Plni* 
Ol.  ii.  173.)  The  next  event  of  which  we  find 
mention  is  his  expulsion  of  Terilliis  from  Tlinv  ra 
lTBaiLLt;aJ|  which  took  place  probably  as  early 


j(  IB  inereiore  cermin  mat  i  neron  nine 
leading  place  among  his  cuuntrymea  of  I 
lUB,  bat  tf  tfw  titpt  by  vbldt  ht  ittt 

larereign  power  we  nave  no  ncnimtr"  jnfoi 


TIIKROX. 
ci82.  (Herod.  TiL  165.) 


thus  ruled  over  two  nf  the  most 
Sidly,  he  waa  in  doae  ailiaace 
tf  flyiBiate  tad  Oik,  to  vhaia  mm  mma  grrrL 
daughter  Demarete  in  maniage.  ^ScitoL  ad  P.  : 
OL  II.  mU.)  Their  combined  atmnfrtb  sra^  «o: 
called  forth  to  resist  the  formidable  Carthazi^-.. 
armament  ander  Uamilcar  which  landed  xa  t^.c 
in  n.  c.  480,  with  the  proA-^vd  obj#'et  of  restrr. 
Tcrillus.  U  heron  himseii  had  oocupaed  Haae-. 
with  a  large  foree,  bat  iMMtd  at  ihm  wmf^'M 
of  the  Carthapinian  army,  h»»  shut  f:^*e2f  r 
within  the  walla  ef  the  ciQr,  aatd  aent  to  V»hm  i  * 
atilMiMtik  fai  lha  flMit  ^iilBV7  vkfadi 


the  Syracttsan  king  appears  to  bave  bonie  V*  ir 
the  greatest  port  [Gxlon j  ;  bat  Tberon  deriWd  s 
large  ^uue  of  ite  adtanlagta,  and  was  n  ot  eofy 
in  nnjiipated  poteeeaioa  ef  TTfawfia.  bat  noeswc 
so  large  a  number  of  prisoners  as  hia  »harv  rf  tsr 
spoil,  that  by  employing  these  in  public  ««nci  K 
Agrigentum,  he  nuaed  that  dt^  ta  aoi 
dented  state  of  gBsdaV  md  MtptfttlMtkCUii 

^MMm^itMiBtvttb  m ---^^ 

tinrikered  until  the  death  of  G.  l  n.  i;.  c.  478:  het 
on  that  event  the  disputes  between  Uieron  and 
brother  Polyaelus  brought  about  a  mptare  beiwrrr: 
the  former  and  Theron.    PolyzeUis  btrf  mmrmi 
Demarete,  the  widow  of  Helon,  and  tbna  snceenied 
to  the  connccliou  of  the  latter  with  tba . 
prince:  iaaMMaii  la  wbkb  itanMH 
himself  was  mnrried  to  a  daughter  of  P.-'!rreiD«- 
hence  when  the  latter  was  drivm  into  exile  by  ihs 
jttitwfy  tsd  laii^gMtt  tf  HIhmi  (VoKViBboa),  bt 
naturally  sought  rdbgt  tt  At  taart  of  Tberoa. 
That  monarch  e^ioaaed  bb  cenae,  and  raifc<d  aa 
army  for  the  pozpoae  of  itintlating  him,  bvt  bosti- 
litiea  were  pwi^eiitti,  fltd  a  peaee  concluded  b^ 
tween  the  two  sovereijrns.    According  to  Titnaeas, 
this  waa  effected  by  the  mediation  of  Siaoouides, 
who  pretaikd  on  Theron  to  give  Ut  ihltr  ia  aair- 
nape  to  Ilii^ron.  Diodorus,  on  the  contrary,  relat?* 
that  the  citiama  of  Himera»  who  were  offteasrd 
by  the  govenaatt*  tf  TbuMgrdBBM^  ik»  mm  ^ 
Theron,  having  made  overtnret  ftv  aadstance  t« 
Hksron,  the  ktter  betxayed  tbck  applies tioa  t» 
Theron,  and  indoeed  bbn  fai  ivtaiii  ftr  tlna  bea^t 
taafeMdon  the  cause  of  his  brother  Polyzelns.  i  T  - 
mnens  ap.  ftrhfJ.  ad  Pind.  01.  ii.  I,  ?9,  .^7;  Ih-A 
xu  4U.)    I'heron  h.id  Ix^en  much  alarmed  at  tiie 
threatened  revolt  of  Himera,  and  he  now  ptemriid 
to  establish  hi"*  power  in  that  city  by  the  grpalest 
aevehtiea  against  the  disaffected  party,  aaay  d 
«bo«bapiil«ad«rill,«Ua  bt  lian  tfliiaaiMs 

hnni-ihrnrnt.    TTnvin?  thus  ::rndTially  thinned  t^o 
D<^pulation  of  the  city,  he  repeopled  it  with 
fnm  an  qaanan,  bat  espeoally  of  Data 
(Diod.  xi.  48,  49.)    From  this  period  Therea  ip* 
pears  to  have  n-ismed  without  dispute  over  boA 
Agrigentum  aud  H  inters  until  bis  death  in  B.  r. 
472 :  and  Mtvithstanding  his  cratUm  tewtrdj 
the  Hiraemeans,  he  is  praised  for  the  genoal  niid- 
ness  and  equity  of  his  government,    it  is 
that  Agrigentom  enjoyed  gn^t  preepaity 
his  rule,  and  that  it  was  then  adorned  rot  or'r 
with  aplendid  hoildiqgi,  bat  with  pahbe  wedei  at 


luits  for  water  on  a  mo«t  stnpetidoa 

fDiod.  xi.  '2.*'  )  I, ike  his  cnntempw^mrr  mWs  at 
Syracuse,  be  uL»u  ut^ptayed  much  fsvgur  toeanu 
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t'vfelft  tiTid  poets,  and  the  victoriei  be  obtained  at 
ic  OlyTnpic  garnet  iuniortaliited  by  Pindar, 
he  pmisea  of  the  poet  are  mntirmed  by  the  more 
xxpATtial  tMtinMmy  of  Diodorua.  (Pind.  Oi.  ii 
iL  ;  I>iod.  ad.  a,  s.  Aa  Vmkt.  ^  ft68.)  AvMfwi. 
cent  iiinniiment  was  erected  tn  him  in  the  neigh- 
lOtxThood  of  Affrigentam,  at  which  heroic  hononn 
ir<>re  paid  lo  hia  BBmery.  (INod.  t  e.  and  idSL 
.  ;.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

TUT-: RON  (0^p«v),  a  Boeotian  itatuary,  who 
rnnde  the  statue  of  the  Oiyinpic  rictor,  Gor^iia  the 
^on  of  BocltlB^  S  IfUMWiMI  (FtttB.  ri.  14.  §  5. 
•.11.)  [F.S] 

THBRSAKDER  (O^oj^/Mt).  1.  A  ion  of 
Sia^pfcoi,  ttBd  flitfMr  of  HtHiftu  wd  Coram. 

^Pau«.  ix.  'M  §  5.) 

2.  A  son  of  Agamididofi,  and  the  MMt  of 
JjaHhtim,  mad  Aanwdn,  at  Sparta.  (Paoa.  fit  10. 

S.  A  son  of  Polyneicea  and  Argeia,  and  one  of 
the  Epigoni  ;  he  was  married  to  Demonassa,  by 
whom  he  became  the  father  of  Timmenua.  After 
liavin^  been  made  kins      Thpl>es,  he  went  with 
Agamemnon  to  Troy,  and  was  slain  in  that  expe- 
dition hj  Telephnai   Hit  Itaib  INM  dnwn  at 
l-'Vir^.i  in  Mysia,  and  sacrifices  were  offered  to  him 
there.  (Paoa.  iii  15.  §4,  viLS.  $  1,  iz.&  |7,  x. 
10.  §  2  :  Seliol.  «l  JoiML  Of.  a  7« ;  Dhl.  Oral. 
«.  1  ;  H.  r...l.  iv.  147  ;  ApoUod.  iii.  7.  §  2.)  Virgfl 
(Am,  ii.  261)  enumerates  Thersander  among  the 
Greeks  conc«Ued  in  the  wooden  horse.  Homer 
A  •   '.lilt  mention  him.  [L.  8.] 

TIIER-Sr  i  KS  (efpfffTTf?),  a  son  of  Ai?ria8,the 
most  ugly  and  most  impudent  talker  among  the 
QvNiltA  at  Tnj.  One^  when  bt  hid  tpoktn  fai 
th*»  assembly  in  an  unbecnmin^r  manner  against 
Agamemnon^  be  was  chastised  by  Udysseva. 
(Horn.  A  fL  «^  fte. ;  ApefiBd.  I  B.%9.)  Ac- 
cording to  the  later  poets  ho  pulled  the  eyes  out  of 
the  dc»d  body  of  Penthesileia,  the  queen  of  the 
Amaxona,  wflo  bad  been  killed  by  Achilles,  and 
also  caluraiii:»ted  Achille*,  for  which,  howerer,  the 
latter  slew  him.  (Tzftz.  ad  Lycoph.  9P9.)    In  the 
Lnche  of  Delphi  he  was  represented  by  Polygno- 
tnt  te  the  act  of  pkying  at  diee  with  Palam^es. 
(Pat!^.  X.  31.  §  1  ;  Soph.  PhUoct.  442.)     [L.  S.] 

TiiESEUS  (eijtrtvsL  the  great  legendary 
kcfo  cf  Attfa^  ft  OM  m  tiwtt  mythological  per- 
ttnages,  whose  legends  it  is  by  no  moans  easy  to 
disentangle,  and  represent  in  their  original  shape. 
The  later  belief  of  the  Atheoiana,  adopted  and 
tlKi^ditatd  kj  wiiten  of  minority,  represented 
him  as  a  rery  mnch  mora  hiitariaal  person  than  he 
really  was  ;  and,  in  coneeqoenee,  the  rationalistic 
Itythtlagitts  took  considerable  pains  tt  dnnr  np  a 
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narr\tivi>  of  his  life  in  which  the  snpernatiinil 
■booki  be  kept  as  much  as  poesible  in  the  back 
mad,  and  nt  cbtmeter  fa  whkb  iht  AlbaJnt 

HTtd  tn  rppnrd  him,  as  the  founder  of  Attic 
AMkmality,  be  exhibited  in  as  prominent  a  light  as 
Iht  neeiVed  tstditiona  aDowed.  Thia  waa  avow- 
tdly  the  method  npon  which  Pllllldi  proceeded. 

According  to  the  commonly  received  traditions 
Theseus  was  the  son  of  Acgcus,  king  of  Athens, 
•Bd  Aethm,  the  daughter  of  Pittbevi,  Uiif  of 
Troeten  [Arobus].  Other  legends,  howerer, main- 
tained their  sroand,  which  reprMented  him  aa  the 
iMflrPoaridenb^  Aethra.  (Pint  TVi.  6 1  DM. 
»\  ;  fnii..  i.  17.  §  3  ;  comp.  Aethra.)  When 
he  rescbed  maturity,  Theseus  by  his  moUier^  di- 
MtfM%  lodt  the  aword  and  Hyidtl^  tht  tdcent 


which  had  bam  left  by  Aegeos,  and  proceeded 
to  Athens.  Eager  to  emobttt  Hercules,  be  iraH 
by  latid,  displaying  his  prowess  by  destroy- 
ing the  robbers  and  monaten  that  infostad  the 
eoantry.  Ptriphetee,  flUii  Pbaaa  Aa  Ora»> 
mynni.ni  sow,  Scimn,  Cercyon,  and  PrttRHlM  fell 
b^iore  the  inTineible  hero.  Arrived  at  OtBhiaoa, 
banaapiriltdbftbaPbytaiidaa  AtAthenaha 
was  immediately  recognised  by  Medea,  who  laid  a 
plot  for  poisoning  him  at  a  banquet  to  which  he 
was  invited.  By  means  of  the  sword  which  he 
carried,  Theseus  was  recognised  by  Aigaai^aalcBaw* 
ledged  as  his  son,  and  declared  his  successor.  The 
of  Paliae,  thns  disappointed  in  their  h<^ea  of 
adiafftotba  HtttM,  atteosplad  to  aaena  tba 
sncccasion  by  violence,  and  declared  war;  but, 
being  betiayed  bv  the  benid  Leos,  were  deatroyed. 
Tba  cBplam  af  lia  Manrtheaiaa  ban  vat  tba  naxt 
exploit  of  Theeent  [comp.  Hbcals].  It  waa  thia 
same  enterprise  in  which  Androgeos,  the  son  of 
Minos,  had  perished.  When  the  occasion  returned 
on  which  the  AthMiaBa  had  to  aMd  to  Minoa 
thfir  tribute  of  gpven  youths  and  seven  maidens, 
Theseus  voluntarily  ottered  himself  as  one  of  the 
yaatbt,  with  tiie  design  of  tb^faf  %m  Mfatiaar, 

or  perilhillg  in  the  ntte-mpt.    ^^'hpn  they  arrived 
at  Gial%  Ariadne,  the  daughter  of  Minoe,  became 
anaiMaaa  aa  aiMew,  aaa  piwmis  am  wiui  a 
Miafd  widi  irbich  he  slew  the  Minotaur,  and  a 
ehw  of  thread  by  which  he  found  his  way  out  of 
the  labyrinth.    Having  eiTected  his  object,  and 
rescued  the  band  of  victims,  Theseus  set  saQ,  ta^ 
ryinp  ofT  Ariadne.  (For  the  variations  in  the  story, 
given  by  Cleidemus,  the  reader  ia  referred  to  Plat. 
T%n.  19.)    Tbtia  waia  wlaat  aaoaanto  abtat 
Ariadne  [Ariadnr],  but  most  of  them  spoke  of 
Theaena  as  having  either  loot  or  abaadoiMd 
AsMMemhaMaadarNaxaiL  Hewatmndljr 
believed  to  have  had  by  her  two  sons,  Oenopion 
and  Staphylus.  As  the  vessel  in  which  they  »niltvl 
approached  Attica,  they  neglected  to  hoist  tiio  wiiit4j 
sail,  which  was  to  k«at  bttB  Aadgaid  lbaltbaa»> 
pedition  had  had  a  prosperous  issue.    The  negbak 
led  to  the  death  of  Aegeus  [Asgbus].   A  vaml 
waa  in  eziatenoe  up  to  tha  ttot  eff  Daiattriat  Pb»» 
lereus,  which  it  was  prptended  was  the  very  nhip 
in  which  Theteos  had  sailed  to  Crete^  It  waa  thia 
vaisel  wfakb  wte  tant  evwy  yew  to  IMoa  wMl 
the  sacred  envoys.    It  is  worth  noting,  that 
though  Homer  mentions  Ariadne  as  having  been 
carried  off  by  Theseus  from  Crete  (Or/,  xi.  321), 
he  says  nothing  aboat  the  Minotaur.  All  that  part 
of  the  story  is  pn)bably  a  lat^r  addition.   The  ex- 
pedition to  Crete  was  probably*  in  its  original 
form,  aaly  ana  af  Aa  toaawbal  nuBiMaiit  anatorf 
adventures  of  Theseus,  several  of  which  are  notii  cd 
br  Plntareh  f  7%ea  29).   Soon  after  be  landed, 
TbtatM  it  add  to  b«f«  feititaled  Aa  ftatival 

ttOMd  Otcbophoria  ( AWioRary  of  AnHqmtia^  k  v. 
Olseloplonia).  The  origin  of  the  Pyanepnia,  and 
the  reinstitution  of  the  Isthmimi  games,  were  also 
ascribed  to  Tbettat. 

<  >no  of  the  most  renowned  of  the  adventures  of 
Theseus  was  hia  expedition  against  the  Amasona. 
Ka  it  taid  to  bawa  anailed  them  biftia  A^  bad 
recovered  from  the  attack  of  Hfmilcs,  and  to  have 
carried  off  their  queen  Antiope.  The  Amnaona  ia 
Aflir  tan  faiMad  Attica,  and  panalnltd  iato 
Athens  itBcli;  tba  llnal  battle  in  which  Theseus 
overcame  them  having  been  foneht  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  city.   Of  the  litcRil  truth  of  this  fact 
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Plutarch  (Tha.  27)  finds  evidence  in  the  names  of 
the  localities  and  the  tombs  of  the  fallen  Anuuons. 
OeidetnuB  pretended  even  to  point  out  the  precise 
position  (if  the  contending  force?  and  th*»  fluctua- 
tions of  the  combat.  (Compare  the  remarkable  paa- 
mgt  «f  Aodiyltu,  ^mem,  68ft.)  Bf  Antiope 
Thrseus  was  &aid  to  have  had  a  son  Mmed  Hip- 
polyto*  or  Demopboon,  and  after  her  dMth  to  have 
BtfiM  Pluwdm  (HcpyoLTToa,  PvABDmi).  TIm- 

feus  fijfures  in  almost  all  the  ancient  heroic  under- 
taking*. Ho  wu  one  of  the  Argonauta  (the 
■mcmoniim  of  the  attenpt  of  Medea  to  pobon 
kfan  does  not  leem  to  hitve  been  noticed) ;  he 
joined  in  the  Odydoninn  hunt,  and  aided  Adrastus 
in  recovering  the  bodies  of  those  slain  before 
Thebes.  He  contracted  a  close  frienddiip  with 
Pcirithon*,and  aided  him  and  the  Lapithar  acrninst 
the  Centaurs.  Aided  by  Peirithoua  he  carried  otf 
Mdm  ft«B  I^MTta  iridle  liie  was  qohe  •  girl,  and 
p]:Ki'(l  hor  ;it  Aphidnae  under  the  care  of  Afthra. 
in  return  he  asaiated  Peixithoos  in  his  attempt  to 
mKKKj  OB  jrafMpiioDB  Uwixi  loe  Mfww  wem* 
iMmwI  perished  in  the  enterprise,  ad Tkeseus  was 
kept  in  hard  durance  until  he  was  delrrered  by 
Hercules.  Later  writers  endeavoured  to  torn  this 
lagnnd  into  history  by  making  Pciritbou  attempt 
to  carry  off  Core,  the  daiiuhti^r  of  Aidonnis,  a  king 
of  the  Molosaians.  (Plate.  ^1.)  Mean  tune  Cas- 
tor md  PoUttx  invaded  Attica,  and  carried  off 
Helen  and  Aethra,  Acadenius  linvin^  informed  the 
brothers  where  they  were  to  be  found  tAcaox- 
mm],  M«BMllMMalw«dMve«nd  tolaeitoA* 

people  a2ain<>t  Theiwus,  who  on  his  return  found 
Jiimself  unable  to  re-establish  his  authority,  and 
ntired  to  Scyroe,  where  he  net  with  a  traaeherous 
dtolkttt  the  hands  of  LyoooMdM.  The  departed 
hero  was  believed  to  have  appeared  to  aid  the 
Atheniani  at  the  battle  of  Marathon.  In  u.  c. 
469  A  dceliitaB  of  k»e  sice  was  found  by  Cimon  in 
Scyros  [Cimon],  and  brought  to  Athens.  It  was 
believed  to  be  thai  of  ThesMis»  ia  whose  hoooux  a 
tonpk  WM  mtod,  in  wUob  tiM  booM  mn  depo- 
sited. A  considerable  Mrt  «f  «U>  still  re- 
mains, forming  one  of  UM  lUMt  inlMinngiaonu- 
awnta of Atbois.  A  festiTd  in  booonr afTlMaeiis 
cdebtated  on  the  eighth  day  of  each  month* 
Bcmlly  on  the  eighth  of  Pyanepgion.  Con- 
ateted  with  this  festival  were  two  otiicrs :  the 
Conwidiiia,  in  memory  of  Connidas,  the  gnudim  «f 
Theseus  ;  and  the  Cy)H>rncsia,  having  refeHMtoto 
hie  voyage.  {Did.  of  '  AtUuj^  s.«>  7*ileieiis.) 
Then  enbt  Ktde  qnestieii  HalThiiMH  b  s 

purely  lecn  ndan,'  pcr*onn.;e,  ai  thtlM||^y  so  as 
ki*  contemporary  Hercules.  Nevectfa^kas,  in  kter 
Ham  the  Athenkm  cum  to  ragud  hiai  «■  Iht 
•other  of  a  very  important  political  revolution  in 
Attica.  Before  his  time  Attica  had  been  broken 
up  into  a  number  of  petty  independent  states  or 
towmhips  (twelve  is  the  numb«  fanerally  stated) 
acknowledging  no  head,  and  connected  only  by  a 
federal  union.  Theseus,  partly  through  persuasion, 
partly  by  ftim,  aholiioed  the  e^MiBto  cmnMil 
chaiiihTs  and  governments,  did  away  with  att 
separate  political  junsdiction,  and  erected  AthtM 
into  tha  opitol  of  a  dagla  aaoBaavaalih.  The 
festival  of  the  Synoecia  was  celebrated  in  comme- 
moration of  this  change.  The  festival  which  was 
called  Athenaca  was  now  reinstituted  and  termed 
the  Panathenaea  (Thucyd.  iL  15).  Thetoaa  k  laid 
to  bavo  established  a  constitutional  government, 
cetaiuing  in  his  own  hands  only  certain  deiinite 
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powers  and  functions.    The  cittxen«  fttm<Tr<3r '-^ 
is  said  to  have  distributed  into  the  thx>?o  cliMxan  « 
Eupatridae,  Gemnori,  and  Di  ■iiiini   (  Ph&  fna 
24 — 26).    That  this  rf)ii<n]iiiation  tooJc  placp  mt  • 
time  or  other,  there  can  be  no  doubc      'Wkrue  . 
was  accomplished  by  Theeeua  ia  aaatfaer  lyamc  e. 
The  authority  of  Thucydides  haa    ii«ualiy  b-^ 
allowed  to  settle  the  matter.  Thnrjdirtca,  hamnK. 
did  hut  feOaw  the  prevailing  npintaB  «C  Ina  asae 
trymen  ;  and  if  his  belief  raises  ThaMno  tt> 
rank  of  an  historical  hiqg^  it  moat  alao  make  ti- 
Trojan  war  a  natter  of  hiotety.    It  ia 
now  to  attempt  to  dedde  whether  th 
historical  basis  for  the  accounts  of  Theseus  tis: 
were  handed  down,  and  &tiil  more  so  to  OMitavxr 
to  separate  tlM  hiilaffkiil  fh>m  the  l^goMiarr  c 
what  has  been  pr^«l^'^^•e^^ .    The   The«en«  -^f 
Athenians  was  a  hero  who  foiwht  tlse  ™-* 
and  davr  Aa  IttsatoBif  and  caniadi  ^/K  jBcii^  A 
personage  who  should  be  nothing  more  than  a  w3b 
king,  consolidating  the  Athenian  vmnma^mmsl^ 
hairam  pmUtU  hia  awiitiaina  wai 
have  no  hisiorical  reality.    It  has  beem  l^padtfat 
we  have  no  ground  for  denying  the  personality  «f 
Theseus.    In  matters  of  this  kind  tbe  qoeaixo  » 
rather  **  Have  we  any  ground  for  affirming  it  r  * 
Aiiil  fnr  this  we  find  nothing  but  th«*  l>*»[:pt'  of  tfs* 
Athenians.    The  connection   of   'ihemeus  visk 
Poseidon,  Ifaa  mUhmI  deity  of  the  laak  tAsi, 
in  various  ways  (the  name  Aegens  points  to  Aes»e, 
the  sanctuai^  of  Poseidon),  his  cominjg  frcna 
aVDSam, 


farcing  his  way  throufh  tie 

Isthmus  into  Attici,  and  establishing  the  lahmia 
as  an  Ionic  Paneg^  ris,  rather  suggest  that  Theses* 
is,  at  least  in  part,  the  mythological  reprearntatii* 
of  an  Ionian  immigration  into  Attsca»  whicfe. 
adding  perhaps  to  the  strens'th  and  !rnp,irtj\r .  -  f 
Ionian  settlers  already  in  the  country,  mijiiui  t-ai.  j 
have  led  to  that  poUtical  aggregation  of  the  do- 
jointed  elements  of  the  state  which  is  a&aigned  ti> 
Theseus.   It  was  probably  from  the  xekiien  la 
which  ha  atoad  to  4a  AdManaa  cMBMraaU  « 
a  11  hole,  that  his  name  was  not  connected  with  say 
particular  phyle.  (PluL  Thcj^'is;  Diod./.c.;  Grote, 
HiiL  o/Oreeee^  vol.  i.  p.  2U1,  &&,  voL  iL  p.  '.X 
vol.  iii.  p.  91;  Wachsmuth,  Heliemitelke  Aittr- 
//<»m4»Mj<  §40.  laL  i  p.Ul»  d(C  §  128.  vol  B. 
p.  488.)  [C  P.  M.J 

THESEUS  (evsrc^s),  a  Oiaak  historin  cf 
unknown  date,  wrote  the  lives  of  illostnous  owa 
(jSioi  ipb6^«t»)  in  five  books,  and  a  work  aa 
OofkA  (Es^viHMd)  ia  three  baaka,  k  whieii  he 
gave  an  account  of  Ae  establishment  of  the  I*:.'.- 
mian  games.  (SaidaS|«.  e. ;  KtymoL  M.  s.  r.  'A^; 
Stobaeas,  /ML  til  67, 70 ;  ScheL  mi  Iftsgki. 
C44.) 

THESI'MENES.  [Tlesimbxes.] 

THE'SMIA  or  TIIESMO'PHOROS  (ew^rf. 
0c(r/bu>^tfpof ),  that  is,  the  Uw-giver,"  a  lonuas 
of  Demeter  and  IVrsephone,  in  hononrof  whooi  tie 
Thesmophoria  were  celebrated  at  Athens  ia  titf 
■MBth  of  Pyanepsion  (Herod,  ii.  171«  «i  K; 
Aristoph.  Thcsm.  303),  and  to  whom  s-anrmS-^ 
were  also  erected  at  Ms^gsia,  Troeaeos,  Piieoc<i«, 
and  other  pkees^  (PavL  i  4*2.  §  7,  il  S2.  f  7.  vii 
15.  §  1.  ix.  16.  v<  3.  X.  33,  in  fin.)         [L.  S.] 

TUKSPEIA  (es^eta),  a  daughter  of  Avtpsi, 
from  whom  the  town  ef  Thespiae  m  Bosstis  iff 
rived  its  n.ame.  (Pans.  ix.  26.  §  4.)      [L  &] 

TIIKSPIS  (<di(r-ifi%).  1.  The  rr-l.}irated  fitVT 
of  Ureck  tragedy,  has  no  peiMual  htstocy  diaOBS- 
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tcted  from  tka  hiftocy  of  bis  art,  and  It  k  Hmm- 
in»  ooiMiderad  aniMeMiary  to  repeat  here  what 

t.<i  nlr*»r»r1v  h<*on  Fnid  with  sufficient  fulness  ro- 
»ecting;  hmi,  uuder  Traguroia,  in  the  LUcUomin; 

2-  Of  Thebes,  a  player  of  the  cithara,  whom 
•ocian  mentions  as  a  competitor  at  one  of  the 
mi&cal  KJilMti  fa  HbM^jmmpmm.  Thm  b 

othtn_r  to  dt'tormine  his  tiatb   {LldHi  «Ak 
oct.       vol.  iii.  ^  10&) 
TVk«  •cbaliMi  m  •  passam  fa  wMk  Aria> 

ophanes  mentioDB  Thespis  <  Teip.  1470*  oomp. 
Miid.  9.  f.),  states  that  the  Thespis  here  meant  was 
\\«:  cvth<aro«(lic  musician,  not  the  tragic  poet ;  but 
Dentfay  SMun tains  that  this  is  an  error.  (Second 
Dissert,  on  I'/iahiris,  p.  '2(iH,  or  p.  li)0,  ed,  1777.) 

^  A  flute-player,  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy,  the 
wan  of  tMga»t  of  wImb  aofUMift  fawim  aaeipl 
the  little  ■nwrfnit  fa  LadMk  (JVmwM.  vol  i. 
^  30.)  [P.  &] 

THB1BPIUB  (eirrtot),  a  m  «f  Snetbeus, 
who,  according  to  some,  founded  the  town  of 
Thcspiae  in  Boeotia.  (Paos.  iz.  '2b'.  §  4  ;  Died.  iv. 
2d  ;  comp.  Schol.  ad  Horn.  IL  ii.  94B  ;  Apollod.  iL 
7.  H.)  His  descendants  are  called  Thespiadcs 
(A{H)i|od.  ii.  4.  1(1  ;  Soiu>c.  Here.  Oet.  369), 
which  name  is  aUo  given  to  the  Musea.  (Ov.  MeL 
T.  SIOl)  [L-  S.] 

TFTESS  A  T.ONI'CE  (e»<r(roAo»'M),  a  Mace- 
doniau  priuceM,  waa  a  daughter  of  Philip,  son 
of  AmjBtaa,  by  hk  will  or  eooMbfaa,  Nio»> 
sipolis  of  PhwHb  (AlhM.  3diL  M7, t  Fm. 
ix.  7.  §  3.) 

Theasalonice  appears  to  haftt  been  brought 
«|»  bj  Imt  stepmother  Olympias,  to  whoae  nr- 
tinif!*  nttached  herself  when  th»'  latter  rf- 

turued  to  Macedonia  in  B.  c.  317,  and  with  whom 
■Iw  iMk  refuge  in  the  fBttreaa  of  Pyihi,  on  the 
advance  of  Cassander.    (Died.  xix.  35 ;  Justin. 
ziT.  6.)    The  £ali  of  Pydna  threir  her  into  the 
powov  of  CSMMUidMP,  who  Mibnoed  tho  apportniity 
to  oooaMl  lumself  with  the  ancient  royal  house  of 
Macedonia  by  marrying  her ;  and  he  appears  to 
have  studiously  treated  her  with  the  respect  due 
to  \m  iUnstrious  birth.   This  niay  havo  boan  as 
much  owinjj  to  policy  as  to  affection  :  but  the  mar- 
riage appears  to  have  been  a  prosperous  one ;  she 
becMM  tbo  notlMr  of  three  him»  Pkfiip,  Antipater, 
and  Alexander ;  and  her  husband  paid  her  the 
honour  of  conietriag  ber  name  upoo  the  city  of 
Thi— Iwiiiia,  wlrtabU  tmM  oa <ha  lifa  of  tfca 
ancient  Thenna,  and  which  soon  became,  as  it 
continues  down  to  the  present  day,  one  of  the  most 
wealthy  and  populous  cities  of  Macedonia.  (Diod. 
xix.  5-J ;  Paua.  viiL  7.  §  7  {  Stiab.  vii.  fr.  24, 
p.  81,  ed.  Kramer  ;  Steph.  nyr.,  *.  e.  QfatraKovliai.) 
After  the  death  of  (Jossander,  Thessalonice  appears 
to  have  at  first  retemod  mMll  influence  over  her 
MBS,  but  at  lenj^h  Antipater,  l)ecoming  jealous  of  the 
nperior  fiiTour  which  aha  showed  to  bia  younger 
bretbar  Akmidor,  bnfaiMisly  put  Ui  aolfar  to 
tleath,  B.  r.  eoS.   (Pa«fc  fa.  7.  §  3;  Diod.  xxi. 
Hmtek.  p.  490.)  [ E.  H.  B. ] 

THB^ALUS  i^vinkn).  1.  A  son  of  Uae- 
mon.  from  wbom  Thessaly  waa  believod  to  hsut 
tweived  iu  name.  (Strah.  x.  p.  4 13.) 

2.  A  son  of  Jason  and  Medeia,  and  the  ancestor 
of  the  Thesaalian  tan.   Ho  WW  odototod  al  Co- 
rinth, and  afterwards  Rucce<>(led  JlCMtli  OH  Ibo 
throne  ol  loicus.  (Diod.  iv.  65.) 
^iiwm  ^  Htoidto  mA  GWdopo,  mt  4t 
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father  of  Pheidippns  and  Antiphus.  (Horn.  //.  ii* 
679;  Apollod.  ii.  7.  §8.)  [L.  S.] 

THE'SSAMJS  {<d(aaa\6%),  a  son  of  Pcisistra- 
tus  by  Timonu&sa.  [PjUiiiBTUATUis  pp.  172,  b, 
174.  a.] 

THK'SSAT.rS  {®((TaaX6%),  !in  eminent  tragic 
actor,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  whMO 
•apedol  fliTwif  bo  onjoyod,  OBd  vban  ho  oaivod 
before  hia  accession  to  the  thront^  and  afterwards 
aooompanied  on  his  expedition  into  Asia.  (Plut. 
AUm.  10,  29 ;  Atb.  xiL  p.  538 ;  Fabric.  litbU 
Qruee.  vol.  ii.  p.  325.)  [P.  SLl 

TIIF'SSALUS  (OmXtfi),  tbo  HUM  «f  tow 
physicians :  — 

1.  A  son  of  Hippocmtes,  brotk«  «f  Dneoo  T., 
and  father  of  Gorgias*,  Hippocrates  ITI.  (Jo. 
Tzetzes,  ChiL  vii..  Hid.  155,  in  Fabric.  UtU.  Gr, 
vol  sii.  p.  Mt,  od.  vol.  t  Sdd.  9.  ^IwwoKpdrnt ; 
Galen.  Conunrnt.  in  Hippocr.  /A?  Humor.'"  i.  1, 
vol.  xtL  p.  5),  and  Draeon  IL  (Suid. «.«.  ^poKw), 
HolMfa  thefiftbndtetbcoBtariea  B.c,and 
poaoad  aome  of  bia  tint  at  tbe  court  of  Archelaus, 
king  of  Macedonia,  who  reigned  b.  r.  413 — 39.9. 
(Gaien,  t'ummeid.  in  Hippocr.  "  Lh-  A"'//.  Hum."  i. 
prooem.  voL  XT.  p^  12.)  He  was  one  nf  the  found- 
ers of  the  sect  of  the  Dogmatici  (Z^iV/.  of  AnU 
s.  «.  JDoffmUid)^  and  is  seveial  times  highly 
pniaad  bj  Ooloa,  wb#  odb  Ub  the  noal  oifaaBt 

of  the  sons  of  HippocWiM  (CommeriL  in  Hiji^oct, 
'^Efid,IUr  ii.  prooito.  voL  xvii.  pt.L  p.57»>, 
aadapjotbotbofBdaotaHtraByof  Ut  Micli 

doctrines  {Comment,  in  Hippoer.  De  f\\il  IjvmT 
i.  prooem.  to],  zv.  p.  12).  It  is  suppsed,  how- 
ever, that  in  performing  the  diiiicult  task  of  pre- 
paring some  of  the  writings  of  Hippocrates  ton 
publication  after  his  death  he  made  some  additions 
of  his  own  ((Jaieu,  Do  l/\jSe,  Rtqior,  iii.  1,  voL 
TO.  fkSM^  OoMieMl.  «i  appoer,  **D»  Hwmnr.^ 
L  praOHk  Tol.  xvi.  p.  4  ;  Comment,  in  Hippocr, 
FT.**  L  prooem.  vol  xvii.  pu  i.  p.  79t»)t 
wUidi  wan  aeaMtiMao  not  qnito  mdiy  of  that 
honour.  {Pal!a<l.  S,:hoL  in  Hippocr.  Ei-id.  17." 
p.  3>,  ed.  Diets.)  JUe  waa  also  supposed  by 
some  of  tbe  aneaoat  writers  to  be  the  author 
of  several  of  the  works  that  form  part  of  tka 
Hippocratic  Collection,  which  he  might  have  com- 
piled from  notes  left  by  his  father ;  viz.  De 
Hamoribos  (Oalan.  CbmsMarf.  ta  Ihffocr,  **  Dt 
Hnmnr." '\.  prooem.  vol.  xvi.  p.  3),  "  !)<•  Ofiuina 
Medici"  (id.  (JoamcfU.  m  Hippocr.  JJe  qgic 
4f«dL**L  5,  ToLxviiL  pt.  ii.  p.  6(>G),  ihoiiiil  book 
of  the  ••Praedictbnes"  or  *•  Prorrhetica '*  (id. 
Comment,  in  Hippoer,  **  PruedieL  /.**  iL  54,  voL 
xvi  p.  625),  and  the  second,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth, 
and  K'venth  books  of  the  Epidemia,"  or  *'  De 
Morlii*  I'opularibus  "  (id.  Di-  Ihjfk:  Ivspir.  ii.  Jl, 
vol  SIX.  p.  855)  i  but  tills  point  is  considered  by 
modem  crilfaa  to  bo  very  uncatlida.  AaMBg  the 
Letters,  &c.  attributed  to  Hippocmtes,  there  is  one 
which  professes  to  be  addressed  by  him  to  Thess»> 
lus  (voL  iii  p.82Q),  mVSA  eoatofao  bo  falonal 
marks  of  a  spurious  ori;;in,  but  which  is  perha|ia 
hardly  likely  to  be  autheottc  if  ail  the  other  pioces  an 
apocryphaL  Tbon  ia  alto  an  omtion,  npcofavna^ 
(voLiH.  pw8ai),oappoood  to  bo  tpokoB  Iqr  Thoaaa- 


*  So  it  is  suited  by  Meibomius  {Comment,  in 
Hippocr.  **Ju»jur."  p.  7)  and  other  modem  authora» 
but  the  Writer  has  hitherto  been  unable  to  find  any 
ancient  author  who  says  that  Iheasalus  had  a  sou 
~  Otogkifc 
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las  to  the  Athenim^  in  which  he  implores  them 
not  to  continue  t]i«  war  ^gaioet  Cos,  his  natire 
eoontry ;  but  this  is  nndoidiledly  spurioos  (see 
Xittr^s  Oewra  (THippoer.  roL  L  p.  432).  The 
epitaph  of  Thcssalus  is  preserved  in  the  Greek 
Anthology,  (vii.  135,  e<l.  Tauchn.)  Uis  name 
oeenrs  in  seyeml  other  pmages  of  Galenas  writingi, 
but  chiefly  in  reference  to  the  authorship  of  the 
di&rait  books  **  De  Morbis  Popukribusi.** 
3.  A«iiw«rTWlMiBLy4lm«iiM»irilM 

fonntK'rs  of  t}:<'  n'.cdical  sect  of  the  Metlmdici 
(Galen,  Introd,  c.  4,  voL  ziv.  p.  684.).  He  lived  at 
Rome  in  the  leign  of  Ae  enpefor  Nere,  a.  b.  54— 
S8  (Plin./f.  A',  xxix.  5),  to  whom  he  addressed 
one  of  his  works  ((i  iU-ti,  J}c  Mdh,  Med.  i,  2,  vol. 
X.  pp.  7,  B)  \  and  here  he  dird  and  was  buried,  and 
his  tomb  was  to  be  tMB  in  Pliny's  time  on  the  Via 
Appia,  with  the  nrrocrnnt  title  of  'larpoviK'ni,  it 
haTiqg  been  his  constant  boast  during  his  Ufe  that 
nediwi«piiMaan«dMrarti»nd1]Ml  h»  fms 
pas?u  tl  all  other  phyf«icians.  {Galen,  ihui,  p,  11.) 
He  was  the  son  of  a  weaver,  and  followed  the  same 
employment  himself  dniinf  ^e  yoadk  (Gidea, 
flic/,  p.  10.)  This,  howMfW^  he  Men  gave  up, 
and.  thniiirh  he  ha<l  had  a  very  imperfect  ^neral 
education,  he  embraced  the  medical  proft^ion. 
If  iriricll  kt  apqnired  for  a  time  a  great  reputa- 
tion, and  amassed  a  Lirge  fortune.  He  adopted 
the  principles  of  the  Methodid  {^DieL  of  AnL  $.  v. 
lAMWX  Int  aodiMna  dsvdoped  them  eo 
WnIi  that  he  attribut'^d  to  liimself  the  inven- 
tiwicf  them,  and  indeed  is  always  oonsidned  as  one 
of  tie  ftnden  «f  tht  Mat.  btetkeappMnto 
have  endeaTOured  on  aU  oocasions  to  exalt  himself  at 
the  expense  of  his  predecessors  (Pliny.  I.e.);  lavish- 
ing upon  the  ancients  the  mo^t  in»uUing  epithets, 
asserting  that  none  of  them  had  contributed  any 
thing  to  the  advance  of  medical  science  (Galen, 
tbkU  p.  8),  and  boasting  that  he  could  himself 
ttaelitlMaitof  iMaHapr larfKHHlh^  IpP^^M 

He  is  frequently  niention«>d  by  Hnlei^tal  flMays 
in  terms  of  contempt  and  ridioile  (DH  JIUL  MM, 
L  1 ,  &&,  ToL  z.  p.  4,  dee. ;  JAb  JiMm,  a  1,  4». 

ToL  zviiL  pt.  i.  p.  247,  Ac)  ;  probably  this  waa 
well  deserved,  at  it  n{?rees  with  what  is  said  of 
him  by  Pliny  (/.  c),  but  still  the  gross  per- 
sonal abase  in  which  Gakn  teialgee  goes  bejnMd 

all  bounds,  and  is  quite  unworthy  of  so  jrreat  a 
man.  An  account  of  the  opinions  oi  i  hessalus  may 

Biblioth.  Medio.  Fmd,  nL  L,  and  Sprenv'<  I'rf  IfU. 
d»  la  Med,  tsLU.  FtAtm  it  need  only  be  no- 
tieed  hen  thai  wm  tha  isfwlar  «f  titel  ha 
wlltd  /iitrturvyitptats  (rendered  by  Caelius  Anrelia- 

nns,  De  Morh.  AetU.  ii.  38,  p.  173,  **  recorponitio  "), 
a  method  which  still  forms  our  principal  and  most 
■Mantinl  eorporsal  means  in  the  treatment  of  insa- 
nity. His  object  was,  in  obstinate  chnmic  cases, 
where  other  remedies  fiiiled,  or  were  not  indicated, 
ta  eflbet  a  tiwfwigh  e— inaUwifa  tha  fandsaaental 

constitution  of  the  on^anism  (  ffvyKpiats).  To  this 
end  he  commenced  by  the  implication,  both  inter* 
■ally  and  ezt«nmUy,  ef  tlnng  Tegetatla  iHMdiii^ 
to  the  ose  of  which,  together  with  the  strictest 
retjimen  and  emetics  administered  at  intervals,  a 
period  of  three  days  was  devoted.  This  treatment 
was  preparatory  ta  •  0jnleM  ef  fasting,  and  con- 
eluded  with  a  course  of  restoratives.  (See  Feuch- 
fierikben'sAf«(iioai/'Mak>Wchap.2,^  He 
wMia  mil  ntHrn  wmta^  if  whwi  «ily  the 
titlat  aad  •  fcw  mrtf  mtet  U 


*«awo«."  (Hal.  A-  ^fe^L  AfeJ.  iw.  4,  s  . 
268  :  JJe  Static.  Mtdieawu  Ttnnpcr.  ac  F^^ 
T.  25,  ToL  zi  p.  783.)  2.  Ilmpi  rmm  KMmrr^m 
"•De  Commmailatibtts  ^  (id.  Meih.  JV«L  l. 
vol.  X,  p.  7.)  3.  Utpl  Xtipovcryla.^ ^  IM  CYr^ 
ifia,''  (id.  ilmL  iv.  4.  p.  250),  4.  S^rfm^snm,  - 
tWi.  p.  7),  probably  the  work  eaUed  •^CS^HupM.*' 
by  Caelius  Aurelbnus.  (/>  Afar^-.  ^4erml.  sx 

t 247.)   5.  A  Letter  to  the  Iranpoosr  1*^ 
0.  p.  7.)  C  ''De  Regulis,**  whiok  mii^ 
been  considered  to  be  the  twniTt   -vrark.  as 
"  Canon "  mentioned  above,  but    tkax  C. 
AsilinBa  qaetea  it  aa  the  book  *^  IM 
qaas  Gsaad  Diada»  Tocaat**  (iHa 
iii.  17,  p.  247);   it  is  thervforp    poeabhr  = 
same  work  which  this  author  elaew 

Libtr  Diaeteticns"  (ibid.i.  l.p.  11) 
ReRularis'^  {De  Morh.  Chron.  pmcf.  p.  -Jt^*.  t 
perhapa  the  whole  work  maj  July«  htm  caji4 
•^CkwMi,"  ef  ivUck  ^  aaaoirf  boak  m 
"  IJber  Diaeteticus."  (id.  Umt.  ii.  8.  p.  387.)  T'-' 
reputation  of  Thessalus  does  not  seem  to  hare  ttm 
very  huting,  as,  wilk  tka  ODDeptaon  of  Galea  sa< 
Pliny,  Caelius  Aurelianiis  and  Soranas  (  Dr  Af 
Obstetr.  pp.  12P,'210.2I2),  both  of  whom  beioo«« 
to  the  sect  of  the  Methodici,  are  perhaps  the  scy 
ancient  authors  who  mention  him. 

Fabncius  mentions  {DibL  Gr.  vol.  xi  i.  p.  iX 
ed.  ret.)  a  third  physician  of  the  nama  e£  Tksa- 
ka^  ni  n»m  ta  JwHa,  iA  Itt  tka 

reading  in  that  pM^fB  is  ^  ^feJitttT\^em&^^a&.~  if< 
MtdietBinAMMtm,  not  Thnmlm»  ia  the  prefa 
mm,  niHmTa,§2.]  [W.A.G.] 
THnnUS  (eiirrios),  a  aon  «f  Aim  saf 

Dmonice  or  Androdice.  and,  nccordir^jj- 1©  at}^— s, 
a  son  of  Agenor  and  a  grandson  of  Pienron,  ca> 
king  of  Aetolia.    He  was  the  fisther  of  IpUdiii 
Kuippus,  PlexippuB,  Kurypylns.   I.eda,  Ailhjrs;. 
and  Hypermneetra.   His  wiiite  is  not  the  aaae  a 
al  tnwlM^  MM  aallfaif  ker  Lycippa  ar  L» 
phontr,  a  daughter  of  Pleuron,  and  others  Df'vi*- 
mm.  (AnoUod.  I  7.  §§  7,     16»  aiL  10.  f  5  ; 
AhHl  ia.  la  «  5 ;  Hygitt.  M.  14  ;  SekaL  mi 
ApolUm,  Mod.  i.  148, 301.)   Rk  dai^ters  1^ 
and  Altha»  are  sometimes  dedf^nated  hj  tie 
patronymic  Thestios  (Kurip.  Ipk.  AuL  4j  i  iWa» 
akyl.  Oioepk.  606),  and  his  son  Iphidna  by  *i 
name  Tiiestiades.  (.\pollon.Rhod.  L  261.)  {1.. 
THisbTOK  ((^<rr»p).  L  A  aan  of  Idason  aai 

LaalkaS  (BekiL  W  ilHka.  iML  i  latK 

some  ancient*  declare  that  Idmon  (the  kn.-w  :) 
was  ooh^  a  lumame  of  Theetor.  He  was  tte 
iMkir  of  CaMM,  Ikaedymnraa,  Lencippe.  aai 
Theonog.  (Hom.  fL  I  69  ;  Hygin.  FJk  Itt) 

His  daughter  Theonoe  was  carried  off  by  ptnt^ 
and  sold  to  king  Icarus  in  Curia.  Thestor,  who  wtti 
tmi  im  aonk  aif  ksr,  sBfiHrsd  shipwreck,  sod  wm 
taken  as  a  prisoner  to  Caria.  His  other  danihr^r 
Leucippe  then  consulted  the  £^^phic 

travel  through  all  countries  in  the  attire  </f  % 
of  ApoUo.   In  this  aaiuiar  she  came  is  Om^ 
ivkanherowB  rfMrfiDki  Imirilk  hsc,  aaiai 
the  love  was  not  retamed,  ThaMai  ariend  v> 

be  killed.    Thestor  received  the  order  to  ki""  h-«T. 
but  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  executuig  it,  ht 
recognised  his  children,  and 
Icarus  Thestor  with  hia 
(Hygin.  Fab,  190.) 

iATRteHim  af  AMM,«kt  MiMily 
FMmln.  CH«ik  A sfL 4ii^ 
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PU8  and  Doris,  was  the  wife  of  Pelcus  by  whom 
he  became  th«  mother  of  Achillea.  (Uom.  IL  i. 
.38,  xTtii.  85,  fte:,  63,fte. ;  H«t.  Ot^,  9i4.) 
A%ier  writers  describe  her  n  a  daughter  of  Cheiron 
St  hol,  ad  ApUlon.  Rhod.  i.  658).    Aocordinf^  to 
•  tilers,  Peleus  married  Philomela,  the  daughter  of 
\etor,  Iwt  Us  MenA  Cheiron,  vbktag  to  tender 
^elen»  cel<'l)rated,  spirad  the  report  that  he  was 
Harried  to  Thetis.    (SchoL  ad  ApoiUm.  likod,  ir. 
116.)    Being  «  gwaddightg  cf  Peiilisii,  Crtol- 
.ttB  (64.  *28)  cnl!s  her  Xrptnmr.c.    As  a  marine 
livinity,  the  dwelt  like  her  sistena  the  Nereids,  in 
the  deptk  of  ^eea,  wHhlwrfcthTNli— .  (Hem. 
//.  i.  558,  xriii.  36,  xx.  207.)   8he  there  receiTed 
Dionysus  on  his  ilight  from  Ljcargus,  and  the  god, 
ill  his  umtitudt>,  pn^acnted  her  with  a  goldm  urn. 
(  tloin.  //.  tI  135.  Od.  xxir.  75  ;  MOfk  TlHla  «rf 
/.T/rvph.  273.)     When  Hephaestna  was  thrown 
down  from  heaven,  he  was  likewise  received  by 
TlMliBi    filw  had  baen  bravght  vp  hy  Han  (A 
acxiv.  60),  and  wh^n  she  reached  the  nge  of  ma- 
tncfejr,  Zev»  and  Uera  gave  her,  against  her  own 
willf  hi  nantige  to  Tilgna   Paandsn  nA  turn 
himself  are  said  by  some  to  have  sued  for  her  hand 
(  Pind.  Ittim.  riii  68),  but  when  Thaais  declared 
that  the  son  of  Thetis  would  ba  warn  iUastrioiis 
th.'tn  his  father,  both  sniton  donated.  (Find.  l.e. 
viii,  70  ;  Or.  Afrf.  xi.  225,  xv.  85G,  xi.  S-'iO, 
&c  ;  Aeschyl.  J'rom.  767  ;  iiygin.  /•'oA.  54  ; 
Serr.  ad  Vity.  EcUhj.  vl  42.)   Others  ilita  tkat 
Thetis  rejected  the  offers  cf  Zens,  becansc  she 
had  been  broi^t  up  hj  Jliera  ^Uom.  IL  xziv. 
60  ;  ApsnoB.  Rhod.  ir.  7M)  |  ani  tbo  god,  to 
revenge  himself,  decreed  that  she  shotild  marry  a 
inortaL    Cheiron  then  informed  his  friend  Pelens 
how  be  might  gain  postossian  of  bar,  eren  if  she 
should  metamorplMaa  kmalf  f  fiv  TlMlii»  like 
Proteus,  had  the  power  of  assuming  any  form  she 
pleased,  and  she  had  recourse  to  this  means  of 
eooaping  frooo  PoIcm,  but  the  latter  did  not  let  her 
gt),  until  she  t^rain  assumed  her  proper  form.  (Apol- 
iod.  iiu  IS.  §  5  ;  Find.  Aeta.  iii.  60  }  Pans.  riit. 
ia.>l.)  OllMiagrim<ilBla,lfctaiiBadiffaity 
appeared  to  Peleus  on  Mount  Pelinn.  and  testified 
her  love  to  him,  but  without  reTeoling  herself  to 
him.   Pdena,  bowovor,  who  saw  her  playing  with 
^  dolphins,  nfcafiwd  ^  goddess,  and  henoeiartb 
'-hiiuned  her  presence.     But  she  enconniijed  him, 
reminding  him  of  Uie  love  of  i-^os  to  'i'ithunu»,  of 
Aphrodila  to  Anddses,  &c,  and  promised  to  pre- 
sent him  with  a  son  who  should  be  more  illustrious 
tiiaa  aiiy  mortaL   (Philostr.  Her.  i^,  1.)  The 
'  ^wddfagaf  Mil  law  hwaiad  wMi  tba  ptnanw 

'  of  all  the  gods.  (Horn.  //.  xxiv.  62.)  After  she 
!  had  beooma  tha  mother  of  Achilles,  aha  bestowed 
'   upottbioilko  toaiMwl  cmMl  lam  (H«ii./C 

L  359,  500,  Ac,  TiiL  870,  xriii.  73,  457  ;  ooaop. 

Achilles.)  Her  prayers  to  Zeus  for  him  were 
'  listened  to,  becaiue  at  one  time,  when  Zeus  was 
I  thnatcaad  bf  tta  other  gods,  she  iodiMad  Briareus 
I  or  Aegseen  to  come  \ci  his  asvihtance.  (Horn.  //.  i. 
>  &c)   Thetis  bad  a  temple  (ThcUdeion)  be- 

i  t«a«  OH  aad  No«r  Plnmha  laTlMiMdj  (Strab. 
I  \x.  p.  431),  nnd  in  Sparta  and  Messcnia  she  was 
I    likewiaa  woishipped.   {Vwom,  iiu  14.  1  4,  22.  § 

I       THIUIUS  or  THEIOa)AS  or  THE'ODAS 
I     (•nttt  0t  BfuMaf  or  e«oSav),  a  phy!«ician  be- 
bagiig  to  tba  sect  of  the  Empirici  (Ualen,  De 
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§  IIG),  as  beiiip  a  nntive  of  L;i<»diceia,  a  pupil  of 
Antiochos  of  laodiceia,  and  a  contemporary  of 
MMwdolaa,  about  llta  beginnmg  of  the  second 
century  after  Christ. 

2.  The  physician  quoted  by  Andromachus  (ap. 
Galen.  De  Compot.  Medkam.  tec  Gen,  vi.  14.  vol. 
xiii.  p.  925%  mnot  ba  a  difttaBt  pHMii,iriw  Ihrad 
in  the  first  century  after 

THIMBRON  or  THIBRON  (e^pwy,  8/- 
9ftm\    1.  A  -  ■ 


harmost  in  B.  c.  4^0,  with  an  nmiy  of  about  5000 
men,  to  aid  the  lonians  against  Tiasapbemes,  who 
waoaa  vo  onng  men  naa  ■oiiysniflB.  Kin  ijum* 
lm>n*s  arrival  in  Asia  he  coUaclad  nUknmumtiMt 
among  which  the  most  important  was  the  maws  of 
the  Cjrean  Greeks  at  Pei]pamns,  and  he  succeeiied 
IB  pininj?  over  or  captunag  MfTanl  cities.  But 
meanwhile  he  allowed  his  troops  to  phmder  t!uj 
country  of  their  allies,  and  he  was  theWore  super- 
wdad  by  DerajrUUaa,  nA  obl%ad  to  latam  to 
Sparta,  where  he  was  brought  to  trial,  and  fined. 
It  would  appear  that  ha  was  unable  to  pay  tho 
mmI^,  wm  vast  into  asfis.  B«t  fs  &  a  89S 
(for  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  this  a  diflferent 
person)  we  again  find  him  st  nt  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians into  Asia  to  command  again»t  Struthas. 
He  seems,  however,  to  bavo  been  still,  as  before^ 
careless  of  his  duties  and  neglectful  of  discipline, 
wiiile  he  was  addicted  also  to  conTirial  pleasurea. 
One  d^r*  acmtdhiipy,  ftwAaa  parpoaeljMatMM 
Persian  cavalry  to  commit  depredations  within 
sH^ht  of  Thifflbron.  Tbo  latter  MUisd  fiorth  in  a 
disorderly  atmir  to  cMe  Am,  mi  SMrtliM 
sodden^  oaaie  op  with  a  superior  force,  by  which 
Thimbron  was  defeated  and  slain,  (iien.  Anab. 
vii.  6.  §  1,  8.  §  24,  HelL  iu.  1.  §§  4—8,  iv.  8. 
§§  17—19 ;  Died.  xiv.  36—88  }  Um,  Pmi§,  p. 
70,  d;  Polyaen.  ii.  19.) 

2.  A  Lacedaemonian,  was  a  confidential  officer 
of  Harpalos,  tbe  MafodaniBB  aatmp  af  BiArfloii 
under  Alexander  the  Great  According  to  one 
account  it  was  Thimbron  who  Buudared  liarpolua 
in  Orala,  is  &  «.  KM.  [HamPAira,  No.  I.]  He 
then  possessed  himself  of  his  late  master's  trea- 
sures, fleet,  and  army,  and,  ostensibly  espousing 
the  canse  of  some  Cynoaean  exiles,  sailed  to  Cy- 
rene  with  the  iotHrtkB  of  nbjugating  it  H« 
defeated  the  Cyrenaeans  in  a  Knttle,  obtained  po<<- 
session  of  their  harbour,  ApoUomu,  together  with 
the  treasurw  ha  fraud  than,  and  coaipaUed  tboB 
to  capitulate  on  condition  of  payinj?  him  500  ta- 
lents, and  suimlTing  him  with  half  of  their  war- 
Si.    -  - 


eWy  thlj  were  soon  induced  tn  repudiate  bjT 
Mntoirfas,  one  of  Thimbnm's  officers,  who  had 
dawrtad  Ua  standard,  and  gone  over  to  tlie  enemy. 
Under  tba  able  direction  of  Mnasioles,  the  Cyre* 
naeans  recovered  Apollonia,  and.  thouph  Thimbron 
was  aided  by  the  Uarcaeaus  and  lleAperioiis,  and 
succeeded  in  taking  the  town  of  Tench eira,  yet,  on 
the  whole,  his  fortunes  declined,  and  he  met  bo» 
sides  with  a  severe  disaster  in  the  lose  of  a  peat 
natobw  af  Ua  um,  irito  wm  lUsk  9t  captnad  by 
the  enemy,  and  in  the  nlniost  tntnl  destruction  of 
his  fleet  bv  a  storm.  Not  discouraged,  however, 
he  eoDeeloa  laiiiftiwmiBto  ftoto  dw  Peloponnesus^ 
defeated  the  Cyrcnaeans  (who  were  now  aided  by 
the  Libyans  and  Carthaginians),  and  closely  be- 
si^ed  Cyrene.    Pressed  by  scarcity,  the^itisena 

ywnritodiMBBgthMMilwi^Mdtitoatoftaf  lito 
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digaroldeal  party,  being  dxiTen  eat,  bstaok 

selves  parly  to  Ptolemy  Lagi,  king  of  Egypt,  and 
partly  to  Thimbron.  Ptolemy  thereopon  sent  a 
large  force  against  Cyrene  under  Ophelias,  to  whom 
tha  csUMi  who  bad  taken  nfiige  with  Thimbron, 
rpr^t'nroared  to  escape,  but  were  detected,  and  put 
to  death.  The  Cyrenaean  people  then  made  com- 
mm  canee  with  Thimbron  agaiaat  the  new  in- 
vader; but  Ophelias  defeated  him,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  He  fell,  howeTer, 
into  the  handi  ef  teme  Libyans,  and  vas  hf  thai 

dflivcri'd  up  to  Kpicydt-s,  an  Olynthian,  whom 
Ophelias,  hating  taken  Teucheira,  had  made  go- 
vernor of  the  town.  The  citizene  ef  Teucheiia, 
with  the  ■aictiea  ef  Ophelias,  sent  Thmbron  to 
Apollonia,  the  scene  of  much  of  his  violence  and 
extortion,  to  be  crucihed,  B.  c  3*22.  (Diod.  xvii. 
108,  zviii.  19—21  ;  Arr.  ap.  Phot,  cod.  92  ;  Strab. 
jnrii.  p.  H37;  Just.  xiii.  6, 8;  Oms.  iii.  -2:1)  f  E.  K.] 
THISBG  iJdioSn),  1.  A  Wautilui  maiden  at 
Babylon,  waa  bebved  by  Pyramnii  The  kfen 
liviiii;  ill  adjoining  houses,  often  secretly  conversed 
with  each  other  through  an  opening  in  the  wall,  as 
their  parents  would  not  eanetion  their  marriage. 
Onoa  they  agreed  Wfm  a  lendmous  at  the  tomb  of 
Ninus.  Thislie  arrived  first,  and  while  she  was 
waiting  for  Pyramus,  she  perceived  a  iioncM  who 
had  jufll  torn  to  pieces  an  ox,  and  toek  to  flight 
While  running  she  lost  her  garment,  which  the 
lioness  soiled  with  blood.  In  the  mean  time  Py- 
laiiiui  aiiifeu,  am  iioomg  ner  ganaens  uuf  eieu 
with  blood,  he  imagined  that  she  had  been  mur- 
dered, and  made  away  with  himself  under  a  mul- 
berry tree,  the  ftidt  ef  whieb  beueefeitii  waa  aa 
red  as  blood.  Thisbe,  who  nftorwards  found  the 
body  of  her  lover,  likewise  killed  herself.  (Ov. 
MeL  iv.  55 — lt)5  ;  comp.  Anthol.  Lat.  i.  p.  106, 
Ac  ed.  Burm.) 

2.  A  Boeotian  nvraph,  from  whom  the  town  of 
Thisbe  derived  iu  name.  (Pausw  ix.  32.  §  2.)  [L.  S.J 
THOANTRA*  a  eenana  of  Oa  TMbb  Arte- 
derived  from  Thoas,  king  of  Tanris.  (Val. 
viii.  208  ;  Ov.  IL  386.)  [L.  S.j 

THOAS  (d<jar).  1.  A  ioa  of  hfiMmmaa  and 
Gorge,  was  king  of  Calydon  and  Pleuron,  in 
Aetolia,  and  went  with  forty  ships  ngainst  Troy, 
(lloui.  //.  ii.  (;38,  iv.  529,  vit.  108,  xiii.  -216,  xv. 
2in  ;  Pans.  v.  3.  §    ;  Hjgb.  Fab,  97  ;  TzetZ-od 

Lycoph.  780,  1011  }  coup.  Stab.  vi.  pb  355  ; 
Paus.  X.  38.  §  3.) 

2.  Asonof  DiaajrnffaBdAfiadne.  (8ebflL«d 

ApoUm.  Rhfxt.  iii.  0')7  ;  Stat.  Thcb.  iv.  TCD.)  He 
was  king  of  Llanos  and  married  to  Myiiua,  bj 
wboBi  bo  baeaflMtba  lather  ef  Hypsipyle  and  8i- 
cbuu  (Rom.  IL  xiv.  230  ;  Diod.  v.  79  ;  ScboL 
ad  Apolhn.  i.  601  ;  Hygin.  Fah.  15,  120  ;  Txeti, 
<id  Lycopk.  1374.)  When  the  Lcmniau  women 
killed  all  the  men  in  the  island,  Hypsipyle  saved 
her  father  Ttioas,  and  concealed  him.  (Apollod.  i. 
9.  §  17.)  Afterwards,  however,  he  was  discovered 
by  the  other  women,  and  killed  ( ApoUod.  in.  €. 
§  1).  or  hi^  r^capod  to  Taiiris  (Hygiii.  Fuf>.  15),  or 
to  the  island  of  Oenoe  near  Euboea,  which  was 
heneeibrtb  called  SMbbs.  (SchoI.ad^/iotfoM.if94) 

3.  A  son  uf  Tcarius  and  PeriWn,  aadftbntbw 
of  Penelope.    (ApoUod.  iu.  10.  §  6.) 

4.  A  son  of  Boiyathenes,  and  king  of  Tauris, 
into  whose  domiaiooa  Ipbigama  waa  earned  by 
Artemis,  when  ?he  was  to  have  been  Mcrificed. 
lie  wa#  killed  by  Chryses.  (Anton.  Lib.  27  ; 
Bjt/mM.  181  9  Bqofw  -nm^) 


&  A  son  of  Oruylua  er  OnylimiB 

§  3  ;  Schol.  ad  EttHp.  Or,  1087.) 

6.  A  Trojan  wbo  waa  alaiB  by . 
IU  xvi.  311.) 

THOAS  (e^),  an  Aetoliaa, 
of  that  nation  in  n.  c.  193,  and  at  a  com>crO 
iSaupactus,  took  a  prominent  pert  ia 
eemWy—n  to  war  with  Rome,  and  < 
to  send  embassies  to  Philip  and  Antiocbia  s. 
however,  pndnced  no  effisct  for  the 
tbaftOowfav  year  (■.&  199)  ww  fad 
gaging  on  his  own  account  in  an  uns 
tempt  to  reduce  the  impc^tant  fortress  oC 
But  dreomstanoes  now  caosad  Antiodiiis  ta  k- 
a more fimnnfala ear ta  biiorartKaa,  an<d  hwr. 
repaired  in  person  to  join  the  king  in  _\-i3. 
obtained  great  influence  over  hie  mind,  aaid« 
magniloquent  praniM^  WW  waiaij^  lHto«BB«s^ 
in  persuading  him  to  pass  over  in  person  wiia  - 
army  into  Qreece.   Hero  also  he  readilj 


I^aniia,  to  conclude  an  allianc-^  with  Antiockus.. 
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place  themselves  under  his  command, 
however,  hear  any  thing  of  tfie 
rendered  to  the  king  during  the  war  that 

while  by  the  advice  which  he  had  givt^n  at  th  r  c^' 
mencement,  he  had  prevented  Autitx^hus  tr-^ 
availing  himself  of  the  important  aaautaDeamf  Ho 
nibal.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Syrian  mcHxaLrcA 
the  Romans  made  the  sarraadcr  of  Thoas  onr  r 
the  eimaiiiini  of  ibo  psaaa  wUA  tbey 
him:  but  though  this  demand  wn';  ci^it  plied  vriu. 
thej  were  indnced  to  set  him  at  iibec^  aft  tb*  c 

sequent  pMiod,  hwwwt        Attjb  lusTiaff  i^faia 

taken  an  active  part  against  these  last  pardrrirT*-  he 
fell  a  victun  to  the  popular  indigiiain'n,  Wux^  x*- 
■ailed  wilb  stones  by  the  assembly  of  the  pec-pic 
(Liv.  xixv.  12,  37,  38, 42,  45,  xxxviL  45,  xxixix 
38  ;  Polyb.  xxi.  U,  xxii.  26,  xxriia.  4  \ 
xm,B*e.LBgtd.^ei\^Bm,VaL^7\,^  [K.H.BL) 
THOMAS  (e«/uas).    1.  Mndster,  a  rheter> 
cian  and  grammarian,  who  iwirished  «baat  s.  »> 
1810.  Ho  appeam  ta  bave  baaa  •  aatfwa  aTTbaa* 
salonica,  and  to  have  lived  at  the  court  of  the  ob- 
peror  Andronicus  Palaeologus  I.,  and  to  have  hdd 
the  ofllices  of  marshal  {Mqgitter  O^kmrmm)  aad 
keeper  of  the  arebtfiO  (CMlpdsrfw) ;  bwi  baaft0> 
wanis  retired  to  a  monastery,  where  heaaiMadlfca 
name  of  Zi&eotia/uc,  and  devoted  himself  la  ibaMly 
oftboaMiBiitGraikaalbors.  HisehMwaritwa 

a  LAricon  of  Attic  Words  (icori  'AAi^ffTjTor  i^-ai**- 
Tstr  'Arruciiy  'ficAoTaik  compiled  ftoa  tbe  wecis 
of  tbo  eUer  gimwaiaBa,  m  PbijrtJn* 
Ammonius,  Herodian,  and  Moens ;  but  with  very 
little  judgment  The  work  has  some  value  oo  le* 
count  of  its  containing  much  from  the  elder  grao- 
marians,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  kc: ; 
but,  when  Thomas  deserts  hi*  cuide*,  he  of:«5 
falls  into  the  most  serious  errors.  Ue  wrutf 
StMia  upon  Pindar,  BaripUeo,  aad  ArwtapbaBM* 
the  remains  of  which  are  miT^'-J  in  the  coll-i-t;-;-! 
of  ancient  scholia,  and  also  lues  of  thaee  aathsctt 
wbieb  aiMMlbmd  to  aino  of  tbo  ofitiMi  of  lUr 
wodDk  fiia  oAiT  writings  c  nvlst  of  letten  asi 
orations,  tiie  ktlar  bemg  partly  scholastic  essan 
in  imitation  of  the  ancient  orators,  {mtly  sd- 
comiums  on  the  great  men  ef  ftoMT  dBya,  sneb  a 
that  upon  Gregory  of  Naziantus,  partly  laBdat"^t 
addresses  to  his  contemporanes,  and  paxtlj  nktu(( 
to 
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TnOMAS. 

L-S  la  Attic  JLexkon  wm  fint  ^bUahed  by  Zacb. 
Ii«rguft,  Ron.         Sva*  f  and  mmb  aikar  bj 

AntkuDus,  who  ltd  Ml  MOa  the  {onxmtMl&BO, 
fch«  Aldine  collection  of  Greek  Lezicogrephera, 
;.i^Ied  £>ictumarium  (Jraecum^  VeneL  1524,  fol. ; 
•vented  1 525,  fol. ;  then  by  Michael  Voscosanus, 
•  H  the  Attic  Lexicons  of  Phrynichut  and  Mos- 
^pulus,  Lutet.  1332*  8tow  ;  the  next  edition  wu 
ftC.  of  WieoiM  BtanoMd,  who  aode  many  ruh 
1.11  jfes  in  the  text;  a  very  excellent  edition, 
riched  with  a  body  of  notee  by  Don.  Heintiut, 

Chfw  Wol^  and  ommt  oAw  MlMlan,  was  pob- 
bittd  by  JolMm.8teph.Miiard,  Lugd.  Bat.  1757, 
ro.  ;  and«  katly,  tm  woric  hai  been  recently  re* 
ited  by  Rilaehl,  with  Taloable  Pnlegomma^ 
idor  the  following  title: — Thomae  Magittn  live 
ff:€>duli  Alonachi  FcUxja  Vocum  Attu-arum.  Eur 
eocttsUmo  ei  cum  rroltjfome$ui  Friderici  liiUclitlu, 
•lis  S«3C  1811,  1883,  8m  An  edition  of  the 
m lions  and  Eptstlet,  which  were  then  knowni, 
-UM  published  in  Greek  and  Latin,  Upsal. 
to.,  by  LmnoBthn  Nonman,  who Moitod  the 

'tri'hitin  Gregorii  alone  two  years  before,  UpnL 
<i  9  1 ,  4tai. ;  and  two  other  orations,  namely  that  to 
Liidronicus  PabMologos  de  Regis  OfficOt^  and  the 
bI1«V  to  it,  de  SMOorum  erga  Re^m  OfficUs, 
lave  been  published  in  the  Nova  CoUtctio  Vrterum 
icrifttorum  of  Angelo  Maio  (voL  iii.  pp.  145,  full., 
1^  173,  IblL  1827,  4ta),  who  gires  the  titles  of 
.e%-eral  unedited  letters  and  orations  of  Thomas, 
jvhich  he  promises  to  publish.  Some  Estoerpta 
f^on  Tiio»ooMagkterow|»riBlodia<ho  AMwIeii 
jf  I.,  nachmann,  voL  ii.  1828,  8to. 

(Care,  UitL  LitL  a,  a.  1311*  Ajmendix,  p.  15, 
ed.  Basil. ;  Fabrie.  BUI  Gnma,  toL  tL  ppi.  181, 
foil.  ;  Schriickh,  ChrUtL  Kirekatgcsch,  vol.  xxx.  p. 
2?>H  ;  Scholl,  Gexch.  tl.  (lricfh.lA't.  vol.  iii.  pp.  152, 
•JO 7  ;  llotTinann,  J^.  BtUiogr.  Script.  Gruec.) 

2.  TiioMAs,  a  monk  of  Crete,  whose  selection 
from  the  f^xicim  nf  Siudas  exists  in  MS.  in  several 
libraries,  appears  to  be  a  different  person  firom 
Tkoww  MatJatas.  (VM».mU.4Sfr.  vol.  W.  p.  417.) 

.3.  A  patrician  and  marshal  of  the  Byzantine 
circua  (narpiKtot  KoX  A»yo0«Ti|t  to*  6p6fuiv), 
wvDia  tM  epitaph  oB  a  aarlaia  Aaaalaiiii%  wIm  m1 
ggdantd  nany  Tictories  in  the  horse-races  ;  which  is 
preserved  in  the  Anthology  of  Planudes.  (Antk 
I'lanud.  p.  408,  Steph.,  p.  543,  W'echeL ;  Bruuck, 
AmaL  voL  iii.  p.  124  ;  Jaeaba,  JaCi.  Qrmm,  toL  It. 
pu  94,  Yol.  xiii.  p.  &G1.) 

4.  The  Planudean  Anthology  also  contains  an 
epifpaB  b  piatse  of  DaaaaSiMMa,  Thneydides, 
and  Ari»tf>ide<,  as  the  three  greatest  of  Greek  rhe- 
toricians, by  a  certain  Thomaa  Schokstacua,  the 
oaaM  person,  perhaps,  as  TlMOMa  Migittar,  witb 
whom  Planudes  was  contenpoiary.  Nay,  it  is 
possible  that  Thomas  Patricius  (No.  3)  may  also 
have  been  identical  with  Thomas  Magister,  who 
May  hata  held  tba  aflka  in  the  circus  before  his 
retirement  to  the  monastery.  {Antk,  Plan.  p.  37<J, 
Steph.,p.614,WecheL  I  Branckflo.  p.  125;  Jacobs, 

p.  95 1  PbMe.  Ml.         toL  W.  497.) 

A  fc'.v  other  insitrnificant  pr-rsons  of  the  name 
are  meotioned  by  Fabrictas,  BibL  Graee.  vol.  xi. 
pp.719,7«0.  [P.  S.] 

THOMAS  (OsfMoO*  AphyMmof  the  emperor 
Jnstinian,  who  was  also  a  privy  connscllor  {iurrf- 
NiP^Oif,  or  a  atereiis)^  and  stood  high  in  his 
fsvoor.  He  was  put  to  death  for  the  part  he  took 
in  the  riots  at  Constantinople  called  Nfiro,  a.  d. 
532.  {Cknm,  FuoL  pp.  338,  34U.;  [  W.  A.  Q.} 

foL  in. 
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THOON  {96m),  1.  One  of  th«  Oigantes,  waa 
UOadbfthoMoM  (ApoUad. L 8. §2.) 

2.  A  Trojan  wbovilUUad^Odjiioiiik  (Horn. 

//.  xL  422.) 

3.  A  son  of  Phaenops,  who,  with  his  brother 
X  an  thus,  was  slain  by  Diomadafc  (Horn.  //.  r. 
I  'VJ.)  A  Phaeacian  af  thia  MM  occurs  in  tha 
OdyKsey  (viiL  113).  LL.S.1 

THORA'NIUS,  or  TOftA'KIUS.  1.  A  le- 
gate  of  Q.  Metellus  Pius  in  Spain,  was  defeated 
and  slain  by  Sertoriua  about  B.  &  77.  Ue  is  called 
Thorioa  by  Fiona.  <PlvL  AHor,  IS}  Flofc  iii. 
22.16.) 

2.  One  of  the  Pompeian  party,  who  waa  in 
enlo  in  a.  c.  45,  and  to  whom  Cieero  addiewsd 
two  iHtats  of  consolation,  which  are  extant  (orf 
Fatn .  ri.  20, 2 1 ,  where  the  aaiM  ia  ttmllfj  wriim 

lonmius  or  ToranniuB.) 

t.  C.  Thoranius  or  Toranius,  was  the  tutor 
or  pnardian  of  Octavianns,  and  the  colleague  of 
his  ktber  in  the  aedilashin,  but  waa  nevertheless 
prosoibad  by  tha  trimnnn  in  &  0.  48,  at  tha 
request  of  his  son,  who  was  anxious  to  obtain  paa* 
session  of  his  propertv.  Hia  era  soon  dissipated 
the  inheritance  which  he  had  acquired  by  parri- 
cide, was  convicted  of  theft,  and  died  in  exile. 
(Appian,  D.  C.  iv.  12,  18  ;  Suet.  (JWoai  27  ;  Val 
Max.  ix.  11.  §  5  ;  Oros.  vi,  18.) 

4.  Thoraml's,  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  B.C  25, 
placed  his  father  by  his  side  in  the  seat  assigned 
to  the  thbonea  in  the  theatre,  although  his  father 
wia  at  tho  tfaw  a  ftandman,  (Dion  Gaaa.  HiL  27.) 

5.  TiioRAXirs,  or  Toranm  s,  a  celebrated 
matufo  or  •lavo'dealer  in  the  time  of  Antony  and 
Angnstoa.  Ha  ia  called  TofMuaa  Fkacm  hf  Mn* 
ciobius.  (Plin.  //.  .V.  vii.  10.  a.  12 1  Maoob.  M 

ii.  4  ;  Suet.  Ociav.  69.) 

THORAX  (ecipo^).  1.  Of  Lariswi  in  Thoa- 
saly,  and  one  of  the  powerful  fomily  of  the  Aleoa> 
dae.  Thorax  and  his  brothers,  wishing  to  confirm 
or  to  increase  their  power,  were  among  those  w  ho 
urged  Xansia  la  invado  Oreeoe,  and  pranised  bin 
their aadltanaa  in  the  enterprise.  In  the  Persian 
itingli  mwnl,  alter  the  battle  of  Salamis,  Thorax 
Ibnaad  ana  of  Uacaeofft,  after  whieh  ha  atiU  eoo> 
tinued  to  show  his  zeal  in  the  cau^e  of  the  in* 
vaders,  and  was  present  with  Mardonius  at  tba 
Uttle  of  Plataea,  a.  c.  479.  When  the  Pernana 
had  been  finally  driWB  fimn  Greece,  Leotychides, 
king  of  Sparta,  led  an  army  intoThes^aly  to  punish 
those  who  bad  sided  with  the  barbarians,  but  the 
Aleaadaa  purchased  hia  focfaeaiance  with  bribeib 
(Herod.  ti7a» vii.  <»i&  1*58.)  £LwTT«»ii>ia» 
N0.2.J 

9.  ALaeadaamanianviaBMBlianadbjrDiodoraa 

(xiii.  76)  as  acting  under  Callicratid.is  during  his 
operations  in  Lesbos,  in  11.  C.  405,  and  as  having 
been  commissioned  by  him,  after  the  capture  ^ 
Methymna,  to  condoet  tho  haaify  anBad  troopa  to 

.Mytilene.  In  the  followin;;  year  we  nf?nin  find 
Thorax  in  command  of  the  laud- force  wluch  co- 
opoalad  with  tha  iaat  under  Lysander  in  tho 
storminc  of  Lampaacus  (Xcn.  //<//.  ii.  1.  §  18  ; 
PluL  Ljfs.  9)  }  and  he  was  left  at  bamos  as  bar- 
most  by  Lysander,  whan  Aa  latlar  waa  an  Ua  way 
to  Athens  after  the  battle  of  Aegospotami.  (Diod. 
xiv.  3.)  According  to  Plutarch,  when  the  satrap 
Phamabasus  sent  to  Sparta  to  complain  of  ravagea 
firmmittad  in  hia  taniiocy  Iqr  Lyiander,  the  Lace- 
daemonian government  put  Thorax  to  death,  as  h« 
was  a  Xneud  and  colleague  of  the  accused  adoiirai, 
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THRASEA. 


and  Uiej  bad  foond  maaty  in  hit  poMeuioa. 
(Pht.  Im,  19.)  Th*  dal*  and  dwrnrtmaw  «r 
ik^bmrMvan^MM  (8m  ThirlwaU*i 
Girveof,  rol.  W.  App.  ir.)  [E.  E.] 

THORISMOND  orTORISMOND,king  of  the 
Vitigolhs  A  ll.  451  —  452.  He  iucceeded  his  father 
Thi'odoric  I.,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Chalons,  in 
which  Attila  wa«  defeated.  TborismoDd  waa  aUo 
prMent  at  thii  tattle,  and  diitmgniilMd  Wmilf 
greatly  hy  his  pprsnnnl  courage.  Anxioim  to  revenge 
th«  death  of  fait  £tther,  and  to  follow  ud  the  ad  van- 
the  Rmmb  wd  Oatiife  wnaf  M  already 
satned,  Thorismond  proposed  an  attack  upon  tlie 
king  of  the  Hum  in  his  camp ;  but  Aetiiii,tlM  Roman 
general,  fearing  that  the  extirpatioa  «f  tka  Haaa 
voald  make  the  Viaigotha  the  masters  of  the  Ro- 
man dominions,  di<»sn.Kle{1  Thorismond  from  his  pur- 
pose, by  representing  to  hiui  the  danger  of  absence 
tram  hit  capital  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign, 
aince  he  had  ambitious  brothers  who  might  seise  both 
Ilia  treasures  and  bia  crown.  Thaaa  aigumenu 
aaaily  penaadfld  tha  yaotlilU  ■aaaicili  ta  lalaai  to 
TouUuis*'.  In  the  following  year  (a.  d.  4.V2\  if 
we  may  believe  Jomandes,  ha  ^afeated  Attiki 
who  had  attacked  the  Alaai  all«r  liii  ntam  ftm 
Boaia ;  but  Gregory  of  Tours  speaks  simply  of  the 
conquest  of  the  Alani  by  Thorismond,  without 
making  uny  mention  of  Attihu  At  the  dote  of 
the  same  year  Thoriamond  was  murdered  by  his 
brothers  Theodoric  and  Frederic,  the  fonner  of 
whom  succeeded  him  on  the  tlirone.  (Joraaudes, 
SeJUkOtLil—iSi  IdaHm^llimi  On^Tar. 
iL7t  Sidon.  A  poll.  Ep.  vii.  13  s  TitlMrt,  Bi$- 
lain  d$$  Empartun,  toL  vi.) 
THCmiUS  BALBtJS.  [Balbis.] 
P.  THRA'SEA  PAETUS%  one  of  those  dis- 
tinguished Romans  in  the  reign  of  Nern  who  were 
disgusted  with  the  tyranny  and  corruption  of  the 
tiaMe  fai  wUdi  they  Kvad,  aad  aadeavoured  to 

rarry  into  practice  the  severer  virtties  of  the  Stoic 
philosophy.  He  waa  a  native  of  Patavium  (Padua), 
and  was  probaUj  bom  aooB  after  iIm  deadi  «f 
Awaatoa.  Nothing  ia  lalated  ef  his  mrly  years, 
aad  wa  oalj  know  tbaft  Iw  «aa  af  a  noble  familj, 
and  inherited  copaidwable  wealth  freai  hiaaaeaator a. 
In  his  youth  he  devoted  himself  with  ardour  to 
the  Rtu  ly  of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  and  he  appears 
at  on  iMily  period  of  his  life  to  have  made  the 
jmiugei  Cato  his  model,  of  whose  life  he  wrote  an 
account.  (Plot.  Cut.  Min.  25,  37.)  At  what  period 
he  settled  at  Rome,  is  uncertain,  but  there  he 
beeaoM  acqaainted  with  the  beat  spiiita  of  hie  age. 
His  house  and  gardens  were  the  place  in  which  the 
lovers  of  liberty  and  virtue  were  aocuatomed  to 
aaaenbla,  and  be  bfaiailf  baona  the  eoaneeOer  and 
friend  of  them  all,  and  waa  IBgarded  by  them  with 
the  Btmoat  TenenUku  and  bm.    la  bia 


*  The  gMitile  name  of  Thrasea  is  not 

by  any  ancient  writer,  and  has  Riven  rise  to  some 
dispute.  Lipiius  {ad  Toe,  Ann.  xvi.  21 )  suspected 
Ibat  il  sight  be  Valerius,  because  we  find  in  an  in- 
scription, a  L.Valerius  Mtss^iH.i  Thrasci,  who  was 
consul  in  D.  196,  but  we  have  no  evidence  that 
titia  peiioB  waa  a  daaoaBdaat  af  Tbiaaaa  Paataaii 

and  the  name  of  Thrasra  dccurs  in  other  pontes.  It 
has  been  conjectured,  with  more  probability,  by 
liaase  (in  Ench  and  Omber's  Emct^dap'ddie,  art 
PStee)^  that  Fannius  waa  ikm  gentile  name  of  our 

Thrasea,  since  his  daoehtcrwa*  called  Fannia,and 
Mi  Arria.-  Uk«  her  moUier  and  gnuidmother. 


be  sought  a  wife  of  cougeaial 
riad  Airia,  ibm  daaghter 

showed  her  husband  Caecina  how  to  die  [A 
and  his  wife  was  worthy  of  her  mother  c 
husl»nd.  At  a  later  period  be  fare  is 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Ilelvidina  Frwh. « 
trod  cl«)vly  in  the  footstep*  of  his  &lber  .>« 
Thus  he  was  strengthened  in  his  parssH  c  '4 
and  noble  oUecta  by  bia  domeetic 
well  as  by  tba 
aaaociated. 

The  lint  tina  Aaft  the  «rTlaaaM BSC 

tioned  in  connection  with  public  a£Eurs. 
57,  when  be  had  already  acqaircMl  rnaaiitni 
putatioB.    In  that  year  be  gave  tba  mm  ir- 
suppoit  to  the  Cilidans,  in  their  mccasataiM  a  b- 
late governor  Cossulianus  Capita,  w-V?,  ri* 
quence,  gave  up  hi*  intention  uf  dcfei.-dir^  us* 
and  was  c(MidaiBMri«  and  who  thus  l«caBtv 
Thrasea 'g  bitterest  enemies.  (Com p.  Tac.  Jasr- 
aa,  with  zvu  21,  sub  hn.)     In  tbe  iotona|r< 
(a.  o.  58)TfaaaaaapalBaiiA«  aaaaiaeaaacr 
trifling  in  itself,  but  which  is  roorJrd  Ir  'ihrjr 
torian  (^aa.  Tiii.  4g)  oa  account  of  the 


the  court.    Shortly  afWr  Uiis,  in  Mmrch,  ^  k 
Thrasea  acted  in  a  manner  far  more  ofe'r*'. 
the  emperor.    In  tiiia  year  the  tyrant  i 
his  mother  Agii|fiaa,tawhai>  he  owed  Oar  tsr  ■- 
and  sent  a  letter  to  the  senate,  informing  ta^as* 
she  had  conapired  againat  bie  la£B,  and  lad  wtm^ 

R«Mia!rirs  forthwith  proceeded  to  vote  to  thr  r--'^ 
cide  all  kinda  of  honours.  Xbia  waa  more  lass 
naUa  ipbit  of  TbnHia  eoold  endoaL  BahaJ  bir 
accustomed  to  give  his  assent  in  ulenoe  or  ird  i 
few  words  to  the  fonner  acts  of  adulation  dif^5^- 
by  the  senate  towarda  their  imperial  master . 
now,  aa  aoon  aa  ba  bad  heard  the  empenir'»  irtic- 
he  rose  from  his  seat  and  quitted  the  house  ■ 
waiting  till  it  came  to  b»  torn  to  give  ius^ic>'  i 
Neaa  took  neyHh»eHeeaf  tba  Biiaitefllf 

at  the  time,  but  he  did  not  f  trjret  it.  and  oo1t«***  ! 
fat  a  convoiient  opfMrttiaity  to  gsati^  has  le^^ 
Li  AeA.  $S  TttNMa  gaw  nadMr  ^ 
coan^  fa  Aa  aenate.    The  praetor  ADti$tic5 
been  accused  of  writing  libellous  verses  if*^ 
Nero,  and  the  consul  elect,  to  pleese  ti>e 
had  proposed  Ibal  tba  aflndir  abeaU  be 
death.    Thrasea,  on  the  contrary,  maintsisK- 
this  punishment  was  too  severciand  pr(»p«>«^ 
plaee  ceiifiaiatiaa  af  property  aad  beni*h!D«oi  t»£ 
island.    The  fieedom  of  Thrasea  brv.ke  UxipRi  ^ 
slavery.    The  majority  of  the  aeoaw  r^  ' 
fimor  el  his  proposition  ;  aad  akhoagh  Ncr:  c*" 
pressed  his  displeasure  at  the  senteuce,  Thn^ 
would  not  yield,  and  the  senate  foilosird 
example.    In  the  course  of  the  aasw  J**'*^- 
spoke  in  the  aenate  on  occasion  of  the 
Clandius  Timarchus,  of  Crvte,  with  P^^H^^^ 
denouncing  some  uf  the  cauaea  ol  the 
provincfad  adauiialniiflBt  and  piiatfig  ^ 
remedy. 

In  A.  o.  63  Tbraaea  leoeived  a  public  cipm«* 
af  Nero^  hatred.  At  the  beginninir  of  tlui  !r^' 
the  senate  went  in  a  body  to  .^r.tium,  to 
tdate  Nero  upon  his  wife  Poppaea  baring  n^"- 
given  birth  to  a  daughter  ;  but  Thnura  sbat^ 
forbidden  to  enter  the  imperial  pre*en«.  ^  ' 
mation  of  his  approachinsj  fate  which  ^  n*'-'* 
with  hia  usual  fainineas,  ior  be  bad  vivs^ 
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necl  to  say  in  the  language  of  the  Stok  achool, 
ro  CMMX  lull  me,  but  ouinot  injure  me.**  He 
o€«  lft»ee«wci,  coon  his  Ikte.  During  the  next 
year?*  hp  retired  almost  entirely  from  public 
xntl  wa.5  iiardly  ever  seen  in  the  beuate.  But 

•  could   neither  forget  not  forgive  Inn  f  And 

•  linely,  after  he  had  put  to  death  so  many 
nj|^i»he<i  men  on  occasion  of  Piw's  oonipinejr, 
isolvadU  to  «MliwimdaeflVMil»(Jiiiiizii 

to  murder  Virtue  herself,  hy  the  execution  of 
a»eA  and  bis  friend  Baiea  Soranus.   The  accu- 
>i),  condconataon,  and  death  of  Thniee,  are 
t«d  by  Tacitus,  with  mom  than  his  usual  power ; 
we  Tnuat  refer  our  readers  for  the  details  of 
traj(ic  scene  to  the  masterly  pages  of  the  great 
orian.     The  accusation  agaimi  Tttniea  mu 
\n  the  hands  of  his  old  enemj  Cossutianus 
pi  to,  and  of  £pnus  Marcellua.  One  of  his  friends, 
atenvs  Roelieae,  «ke  was  Aen  tritane  ef  the 
)pVe,  offered  to  put  his  veto  upon  the  decree  of 
t  aeoat«a        Thnuea  wouid  not  allow  him  thus 
Titi-r^<^  hW  lUk  Ob  Hm  dagr  «f  Me  impeachment 
a  tMsaple  of  Venus,  where  the  senate  assembled, 
la  f^nrrnunded  by  soldiers,  and  bodies  of  troops 
sre  stfitioned  in  all  the  public  buildings  and  open 
acos  of  the  city.  The  senators  had  no  alternative 
It  submission  or  death.  They  pratified  the  wishes 
the  emperor  by  condemning  Thrasea  and  Barea 
anoras  to  death,  and  Hclvidhn  PHmh,  ThnMa^ 
>n-iii-law,  to  iKinishment.    Thrasea  w-a»  allowed 
ie  choica  of  his  own  death.    It  wim  late  in  the 
:\y  ^ivlMni  1^  aenata  pjopeanead  Ha  aaBUnae  ;  and 
he  consul  forthwith  sent  his  quaaMor ta  cany  the 
at^il  news  to  Thrasea.   He  was  in  his  gardens  eon- 
.er^t^g  with  bin  Iricnds,  and  was  at  that  moment 
noTM  particularly  engaged  in  conversation  with  the 
Tynic  philosopher  Demetrius  ;  and  tlie  su>>ject  of 
Lheir  discussion,  as  £sr  as  could  be  gathered  from  the 
few  warda  «hst  waia  avariMard,  appaaiad  ta  ha  lha 
immortality  of  the  soul.    The  conversation  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  arrival  of  Domitius  Caecilianus, 
one  of  Thiasea^  laaat  intiBata  Manda,  who  b- 
formed  him  of  the  senate*s  decision.  Thuaaa 
forthwith  dismissed  his  friends,  that  they  might 
not  >je  involved  in  the  fate  of  a  condemned  person  ; 
and  when  his  wife  wished  to  follow  the  eimnple  of 
her  mother,  and  die  with  her  husband,  he  entreated 
)ier  to  preserve  her  life  for  the  sake  of  their  daughter. 
He  than  want  into  a  eelennade,  when  he  awaited 
the  arrival  of  the  (juaesitor.    When  the  latter  had  ! 
deliveied  to  him  the  decree  of  the  senate,  he  retired 
ivio  hb  dMnhar  wKh  DanMCrioa  and  Hdridtns 
PriKus.  and  there  had  the  veins  of  both  his  arms 
cut.   As  the  blood  gushed  forth,  be  said    Let  us 
a&r  a  libation  to  Jupiter  the  Deliverer,**  and  then, 
addressing  a  fev  wan*  to  the  qoaestor,  he  calmly 
awam-d  ihc  anproach  of  death.    His  last  words 
Were  spoken  tu  Ucmetrius,  but  these,  unfortunatt- ly, 
are  not  preserved,  as  the  existing  MSS.  of  the 
Annal-i  of  Tacitus  break  off  at  this  point.  Thrasea 

Srisbed  in  a.  d.       two  years  before  the  death  of 
pane(;yrie  vaa  wiiliaa  by  to  Mand 

ftvu\  at'tmirer,  .\rulenus  Rusticus,  who  was  in  con- 
sequence put  to  death  by  I>omitian.  (Tac.  Ann. 
xi^i.  49,  xiv.  1'2.  48,  49,  xv.  20—22,  xvi  21—35, 
i/i '.  ii.  91,  iv.  6,  Jffric.  2  ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixi.  16, 
lxii.2<; ;  Suet.  AW.  37,  Dom.  10  :  Plin.  Ep.  vii. 
VJ,  riii.  22  ;  Plut  Fraecep.  Hem.  Uertmd,  c.  14,  p. 

8^0,  a.t  Aiiiu,JMMnLl.f9i;M«rt.L9; 

Jut.  v.  38.) 

XUKA'SSA  PHlSCUSi  a  man  of  noUe  birth 


and  great  acquirements,  was  slain  by  CaracnlU  in 
A,D.  212.  (Dion  Cass.  Izxvii.  5.)  We  learn  from 
the  Fasti  that  his  full  name  was  L>  Valerius  Mes- 
salla  Thrasea  Prisnis,  and  that  ho  was  consul  along 
with  C.  Domitius  Dexter  iu  a.  d.  liiU,  under  Sep- 
timius  Severus. 

THRA'SIUS  (9pdfftos).  1.  A  soothsayer  who 
is  also  called  Phrasius.  (Hygin.  Fab,  66  ;  Or.  Art 
^i649;  ApoUad.iL6.|  11.) 

2.  A  Trojan  who  WM  UDad  bv  Achilles. 
(Uom. xxi.  210.)  '  [L.  S.J 

THRA80N,  a  statuary,  mentioned  by  Stnbo 
(xiv.  p.  G41 ),  who  saw  aevndaf  hb  wants  in  tha 
temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus,  and,  among  them, 
statues  of  Penelope  nnd  Eurydeia.  He  is  pro- 
bably tlie  same  artist  whose  nana  eeeaia  in  PUny% 
list  of  tliose  who  made  tithletas  et  armaios  et  rena- 
torc*  mju^nJkanUmue,  (//.  A^.  xxxiv.  8.  a.  19.  i 

There  is  an  extnnt  inscription  in  which  mention 
is  made  of  a  statue  dedicated  to  Artemis,  the  work 
a£  SiMlan  of  PldkM^  FImb  tha  fsm  w  tiie  let- 
ters of  the  inscription,  Bockh  supposes  its  date  to 

he  not  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Trajan  or  of  Ha- 
drian, in  which  case,  of  course,  the  artist  niu^t 
have  been  a  different  person  from  the  Thrason 
mentioned  by  Strabo  and  Pliny.  (Boekh.  C.  1.  No. 
1823,  voL  ii.  p.  9  ;  H.  Kochette,  LeUre  a  M, 
dMora,  ^  418, 2d.  ed.)  [P.  a] 

TIIRASO'NIDES  {Qpoffovl^m),  a  Stoic  phi- 
losopher, whose  conduct  on  a  certain  occasion  ia 
quoted  by  Diogenes  LaftliiM,  hi  ilhntntion  ef  Aa 
definition  of  love  given  by  the  Stoics.  (Diog.  to, 
130  ;  copied  bv  Suidas,  *.  r.  'Epwj,)      [P.  8.] 

THRA'SYAS  (e/Muriiat),  an  eminent  herbalist, 
a  native  of  Mantineia  in  Arcadia,  the  tutor  of 
Alexias,  who  is  ftaid  to  have  been  able  to  drink 
hellebore  with  impunity.  He  lived  shortly  before 
Ihothne  of  Tbeophmtus,  and  theiafina  probably 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  n.  a  (Thoo- 
phrask  liitt,  PUmt,  ix.  16.  §  8 ;  17.  §§  1,  2.) 

It  b  neerlain  whether  ho  fa  the  tame  penan 
who  was  the  author  of  some  medical  fonuulae  men- 
tioned by  Scribonius  Largus  {L)c  Compot,  Medi- 
mm.  c.  208  (78)),  and  Aiitius(ii  4.  67,  iii.  1.  65, 

pp.  II.-..  1  [W.  A.  r..] 

TllHASVIu  rj^S  (Bpaff{>€ovXos).  1.  Tyrant 
of  Miletus,  was  a  cuutewporary  of  Periander  and 
Alyattes,  tha  hnf  of  Lfih.  Wo  do  aat  bam 
!  when  he  l>ccame  tyrant,  btit  from  the  expression  of 
Herodotus  (L  22)  it  rather  seems  that  he  was 
tyrant  dnring  ^  wheb  ef  the  dofen  jeaa*  war 
carried  on  by  Sadyattes,  and  Alyattes  against 
Miletus.  It  was  in  the  twelfth  year  of  that  war 
that  the  temple  of  the  Assesian  Athene  was  burnt 
down,  after  whidi  Alyattes  foil  sick,  and  the  Dalphk 
oraclH.  when  consulted  by  him,  refused  to  give  a 
reiipousc  till  the  temple  was  rebuilt.  Periander, 
who  was  intimately  connecu-d  with  Thrasybulus, 
jTot  to  know  the  reply  that  lind  been  pivcn,  and 
sent  word  to  Thrasybulus,  who,  when  the  herald 
of  Alyrttaa  cm—  to  dwiand  a  twee  tffi  the  tenplo 

should  be  ftbnll,  flWe  directions  that  the  pr«'at<  st 
possible  oatentatian  of  plenty  should  be  made,  to 
induce  the  belief  that  tha  Ifibrfna  had  itm 

abundance  of  provirions.  The  stratagem  produced 
the  desired  effect.  Alyattes,  who  had  expected  to 
find  the  people  reduced  to  the  hut  extremity, 
hastUyesBdndadnpaMa>iL&«18,  (Harod.iM 

 22.) 

According  to  Uezodotiu  (vi  92)  his  intercourse 

4B  2 
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with  Thcmsj'lmluB  bad  aa  injunoiui  effect  upon  the 
dMWMlar  am  policy  of  PMander,  tcodering  him 
cniel  and  suspicioua.  For  the  itory  of  the  mode 
in  which  Thratybtilns  gave  his  advice  to  Periander 
09  to  the  beat  meani  of  aecuring  hii  power,  the 
nader  is  referred  to  the  article  Pkriandkr  [Vol  II. 
p.  190].  A  differont  vmion  of  the  story  is  given 
07  Aristotle  U*U,  iii.  13,  r.  10),  according  to 
whom  the  Mviee  me  gHm  »y  FniiDdar  t» 
Thrasybulus. 

2.  An  Athenian,  the  ion  of  Thraao.  He  was 
m  enemf  ef  AkiMadee,  asd  after  the  bitde  ef 
Notiiini,  went  to  Athens,  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
accusations  against  Alcibiades,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  bitter  waa  leinoTed  from  his  command. 
(Plut.  Ale  36.) 

3.  An  Athenian,  the  ton  of  Lycns,  of  the  demc 
Steiria.  He  was  lealously  attached  to  the  demo- 
cratic pttty,  mad  waa  a  warm  friend  of  Akflnades. 
The  fint  oeoaaion  on  which  we  find  him  mentioned 
ia  in  B.  &  411,  when  he  was  in  command  of  a 
galley  in  tlie  Alfaedn  llaaC  at  SaiMM,  nd  Cottk  ai 
active  part  in  t!u^  F^uppression  of  the  oligarchical 
conspiracy  (  Thuc  viiL  73).  When  the  news  arrived 
of  the  eataUishnent  of  the  Four  Hundred  at  Athens, 
XhnijWlna  and  Thrasyllus  were  among  the  mo«t 
active  in  iirtring  resistance  to  the  oligarchy,  and 
exacted  a  solemn  oath  from  the  Athenians  of  the 
ieet  that  they  woold  maintain  the  democracy,  and 
pprsevore  in  the  war  with  the  Peloponnesians.  In 
an  assembly  held  soon  after  in  the  caapt  aome  of 
the  onapeeied  goienb  wece  waered,  and  oiben 

■plieiDted  in  tlieir  room.  Among  the  latter  was 
Thn^jbulua.  Through  the  influence  of  Thrasybulus 
»  decne  waa  peand  by  tiie  eamp  eawmbly,  by 

whidi  Alcibiades  vm»  pardoned  and  recalled.  Tbra- 
aybnlus  himself  sailed  to  fetch  him  from  the  court 
of  Tissaphernes.  Shortly  afterwarda  he  set  out 
tewnds  the  Ihllespont  with  five  gliltyi,  when 
news  arrived  of  the  revolt  of  Eresus.  After  his 
junction  with  Thrasyllus  was  fought  the  battle  of 
CynnMaiBii  la  wlddi  TtmayliahM  eonwMnded  the 
right  wing,  and  by  a  Buddcn  nttack  upon  the 
Peloponncaiaas,  who  had  gained  a  partial  success, 
tamed  tliefertaiie  of  the  day.  (ThM  tHf.  75,  78, 
81,  100.  104,  &c.)  Just  before  the  battle  of 
Cyzicus  Thranybulus  joined  Alcibiades  with  twenty 
galieya,  having  been  despatched  on  an  expedition 
to  eolleet  money  fimm  Thasos  and  other  places  in 
that  quarter.  (Xen.  //cUcn.  i.  1.  §  12.)  In  407 
he  was  sent  witii  a  deet  of  thirty  shins  to  the  coast 
of  Thiaee,  where  he  rednoed  moot  m  the  vevolted 
cities  to  submission.  (Xen.  TTcUrn.  i.  4.  §  9  ; 
Demosth.  ode.  LepL  p.  474  ;  Died.  ziii.  72.)  He 
«M  ebeot  the  aane  time  elected  «oe  of  the  new 

rmls,  together  with  Alcibiades.  While  engaged 
fcrtifying  Phocaea,  he  received  a  visit  from 
AkibiBdei,  who  had  left  his  fleet  at  Notinm. 
(Xen.  i.  5.  §  6.)  After  the  unfortunate  battle 
of  Notium  took  place,  he  was  involved  in  the 
disgrace  of  Alcibiades,  and  was  superseded  in  bia 
owMwmd,  but  atfll  eeatiBMd  to  mm  hi  the  fleet 
He  was  one  of  the  subordinate  ofBottt  ttt  the  battle 
of  Aiginuaae,  and  was  one  of  thoee  ehmged  with 
tiw  duty  of  tiddng  cave  «f  tte  wrcdca.  (Xen.  L  6. 
§  SS.)  He  is  said  to  have  had  a  dream  before  the 
battle,  which  portended  the  victory  and  the  death 
of  the  generals  (Diod.  xiii.  97).  On  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Thirty  Tyrants  he  was  banished,  and 
was  living  in  exile  at  Thebes  when  the  nilers  of 
Athens  were  perpetrdtiug  their  excesses  of  ty  lannj. 
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Beinff  aided  by  theJThebana  with 
he  oMleelad  n 

of  Phyk^  whew  he  was  rapidly 
afler  repidrinf  an  attack 
he  defeated  tm  faeces  placed  to  < 
of  the  garrison.  Four  days 
with  a  body  of  1000  mm  and 
Peiraeus,  taking  up  a  strong  poaitios  m. 
MmnrcUe,  wbm  he  waa  joined  by  msma 
population  of  Peimeii*.     Tfie  fort-ea  of  trsy 
were  immediately  deapatched  against 
wove  deianted,  ttongh  wMh  no  great 
Ten,  who  were  nppeinted  in  place  of  tb* 
however,  showed  no  less  dispoattiea  to 
Thnuybttloa  and  hii  party,  who 
themaelwMViuch  as  posaibie, 
excursions  every  day  imm  Peira«'a*.  1- 
quence  of  the  appiicalion  of  the  ou^axca^  Ljf« 
and  LibTt  van  mnt  to  blockade  Pi  iiiii 
exilea  however  were  delivered  from  tb«iri 
position  throitth  the  marhinatiooa  of 
Aft*  they  M  nmined  neem  MM. 
secretly  sent  to  them,  directing  them  to 
embassy  to  him,  and  aogveatiiig  the 
language  that  they  ahould  holi.  A^ 
concluded  with  them, and  deputies  were  de^)aaKr<« 
by  them  to  plead  their  cause  at  Sparta.  Tht 
was  a  general  reconciliation,  occoiupsixied  \^  - 
arauMty,  and  the  «dlM  entered   the  ». 
triumph,  and  offered  a  6acrific<?  to  Athene  ©»  t^^ 
Acropolis.    Soon  afterwards  the 
M  BiWrii»  iA»  weie  preparinf  t 
war,  were  overpowered,  and  a  new-  act  of  ar^: 
was  yuatA.  with  lewoct  to  them,  the  ovdct  ^. 
whidi  leena  to  hn«e  belonged  to  Tkm^'baim  abi 
his  friends.    (Xen.  IhUm.  \i.  4.  §§  2—43 ; 
xiv.  3_\  r?,  ;  Paus.  i.  X  iii.  .'i.  $  1  :  Pk- 

27.)  in  ac.  396  we  bud  Tiiraaybuius  laovii^  litv 
decree  for  an  nllimici  hetWMB  Tbebea  and . 
when  the  former  was  menaced  by  Spiarta. 
leading  an  army  to  the  help  of  the  Thebians  (1 

iiL6.f  4tXeiPLAato.ffi.Swf  iCdkX  b&c 

3f)0  Thnisybulm  was  sent  with  forty  ships  to  k^H 
the  democratical  Bhodiana  i^ainek  Tekntina. 
todnig  that  heeenM  be  ef  nny  mnrkm  at  ffihitn 

he  sailed  vmcf  to  Thrace,  where  he  recondied  nr» 
Odrysian  princea,  Amadocns  and  Seutbr^ 
brought  them  to  enter  into  alliance  with  Atb»i. 
Seuthes  offered  l»  gh«  him  hia  daughter  in  ■■^ 
ri.iffe.  lie  then  proceeded  to  nrzantiom,  «he» 
br  the  aid  of  ArcheLius  and  ileradesdea  he  cso- 
hoahed  the  dtoieonitical  parly,  aod  MlHid  As 
Athenian  interest.  He  also  beonght  Cbaleedoo 
alliance  with  Athena.  In  the  Ulaikd  ef  LaabM  ai 
lednced  MediynnM  end  eane  ethe 
Ijesbos  he  sailed  southwards,  and 
in  the  Enrymedon  near  Aspendua,  the  tnl^I)ii'taBt»  -i 
this  place  fell  upon  him  in  the  night  and  kilird  a>a 
in  his  tent.  (Diod.  ziv.  94,  99  ;  Xen.  UtCm.  k 
H.  §  25,  iVc. ;  Demosth.  adt.  Ltpt.  p.  4  75.)  His  10*5 
was  on  the  road  leading  to  the  Acadeaj,  scar 
those  of  Perideti  Chnhrini,  mA  PlMoniM.  (fte- 
i.  29.  §  .1) 

4.  bon  of  the  preceding,  had  for  aoaac  efienoi  «c 


de  fah.Lt^.  p.  431.) 

5.  An  Athenian,  a  native  of  the  deme  Coiytto, 
was  one  of  the  companions  of  Thra»ybulas  d» 
Steirian  nt  Phyle  and  Peiiaeoa.  In  b!  c  3St  k* 
was  in  command  of  ei^ht  ships  otT  the  eoeii  sf 
Thrace.  We  leoru  that  iMverthekaa  he 
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x^T\e<l  nnd  thrown  into  prison.  (Xen.  IJcUen, 

I  26  I  J>mMik,  mi9,  fmoer.  {b  742.) 

ikn  Kleaii,  the  ton  of  Aenea*.    He  was  a 

xvyer^  in  -which  capacity  he  foretold  to  the 
Lneuiis  their  victory  over  Agii  and  the  Lace- 
mians,  and  himself  took  put  in  the  battle. 
.  vi.  2.  §4»TitLlQi|6;coMp^Til«.g  U, 
I,  9  d.) 

Brother  of  CMoq,  tjmnt  «f  9jmmm.  On 

defit>i     of   Hiernn,    Tlra-^ylulus  snccceded 

in  the  government,  it  does  not  appear  di»> 
y  wlietlMr  h»  MnnMd  the  tyranny  because 
ion  Oelon  was  not  yet  old  enough,  nr, 
he  lan^nage  of  Aristotle  (PoliU  t.  ti)  indi- 
te though  called  tyrant,  and  poeseaaing  the 
lance  of  power,  was  in  fact  little  more  than 

mini8t<?r  or  favourite  of  his  nephew,  whom 
a  »aid  to  have  corrupted,  that  he  might  after- 
ds  Mipf»fauBt  Ub«  Aifailoda^  version  of  the 
ter  a^-^o  rt'present*  the  resistance  offered  by  the 
odft  ot'  the  rightful  beir,  as  leading  to  the  over- 
vw  of  the  dynasty.    It  i«  poaritw  enough,  as 

T\iir\wall  suggests  (HuL  of  Grcra;  v(  1.  iii. 
i'24 ),  that  Thrasybolut  beoune  the  guarduui  of 

tiephevir  on  the  death  of  Polyzelns,  and  before 
}  death  of  Ilieron;  and  that,  having  rendered  the 
jth  odiouH  niid  contemptible,  he  found  no  diffi- 
ty,  when  11  lerun  died,  in  setting  him  aside,  and 
0T|mig  Id*  authority.  This  suppoailios,  however, 

II  laftTee  unexplained  Aristotle's  statement  about 
B  «xpalaion  of  the  dynasty,  which  ia  one  of  the 
oii  inpactKDt  tmtmm  of  Irie  aeeeait.  Little, 
larefore,  is  gained  by  any  endcnv  ii;r  tn  ri-^concilr 
«  two  version*.  According  to  the  more  detailed 
m&uon  of  Diodomi  (zi  67),  Thrasybuhia  di- 
wUy  MMOMded  Hieron,  and  toon  provoked  a  revolt 
r  his  rapacity  and  cnielty.  With  the  aid  of 
ire'tgn  merceniiries,  and  some  troops  from  Aetna 
od  CoUttMh  amooatiBg  altogetlnr  to  lfi,OUO  men, 
e  maintained  his  ground  for  some  time  in  Acra- 
.ina  and  the  leland.  The  Syracusans  entrenched 
iMonelTee  in  the  qoortar  edled  Tyehe,  and  sent 
or  assistance  to  fldn,  Aprigentum,  Sflinus,  Ili- 
oon«  and  the  inland  citiea  of  Sicilj.  They  readily 
lent  their  aid,  and  Thnsjbalai  wtm  dedaively 
iefeated  both  by  sea  and  by  hind.  He  thereupon 
?nt<Tfd  into  a  negotiation  with  hU  revolted  sub- 
jec  K,  and  was  allowed  to  abdicate  his  authority 
und  retire  into  exile.  He  withdrew  to  Locri,  fai 
Italy,  and  there  endid  hia  d»ji»  Hia  4jBMt7 
ended  with  him. 

9,  Sen  of  XeMMnlia,  nd  nefihow  of  ^keiOB 
tyrnnt  of  Agrigentum.  He  is  mentioned  nn  more 
titan  one  occasion  bj  Pindar.  (i'^A.  vi^  Jsthm.  ily 
Froffm,  89.  1.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

THBASYBU'LUS  (Bptur^ovkos),  a  friend 
and  cootempomrv  of  (lalen,  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  second  century  after  Christ.    Ualen  addressed 
two  of  bis  works  to  him,  viz.  De  Optima  Secta 
(toI.  i.  p.  ion)  and  Ulrum  Mt'linnnt  fit  an  Gynt' 
tnuttoes  Jlyjfieme  (voL  T.  pw  SUti)  ;  but  it  does  not 
Men  csrtyi  tkm  ho  nw  a  pbyiieiuL  [W.  A.O*} 
TimASYDAET'S  (&paffv9a7os).     1.  A  citi- 
wn  o£  £Ui|  and  leader  of  the  demociatic  party 
them  Whw  llie  Spartno  mdor  Agio  iafadod 
tV,(-  KV  an  territory,  in  &  a  400,  the  oligarchs  of 
ths,  led  by  Xenia«,  made  an  attempt  to  over- 
power dieir  political  advervtries,  and  killed,  among 
i>\\Mx,  &  man,  whom,  from  the  likeness  between 
tiif  t'Ao,  they  mistook  for  Thrasydaeus.  The 
dtmocxalic  par^  were  hereupon  much  disheort- 
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ened,  but  the  mistake  was  soon  discovered,  and 
Thiasydaeoa,  who,  at  the  beginning  of  tto  out* 
break,  was  sunk  in  sleep  from  the  influence  of 
wine,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  people,  and 
completely  conquered  the  oligarchs.  Agia,  how- 
ever, wfaoi  be  retired  from  Elis,  lift  a  I  irodanmo 
nian  garrison  in  Kpitalium,  and  the  Ek-ans  were  so 
harassed  by  the  ravages  it  committed,  that  Thrasy- 
daeus,  in  tM  ftOoifinf  yair  {m.  c  999%  vat  oon- 
pelled  to  sne  to  Sparta  for  peace,  and  to  purchase 
it  by  absolute  submission.  (Xen.  Hell.  iii.  2. 
37—80 ;  POai.  ffi.  8.)  Wo  may  perhaps  identify 
with  tlie  subject  of  the  present  article  the  Thfiujf- 
laau  of  Elis,  who  is  moitioned  as  having  been  per- 
stuuied  by  his  friend  Lysias,  the  oratory  to  supply 
two  talents  to  the  Athenian  patrioto  Ulder  Thra- 
svbulus,  in  aid  of  their  enterprise  against  the 
Thirty  Tyrants,  b.  c  403  (Pseudo-Plut.  VU.  X. 
OraL  Lys.) 

2.  Ot  Klis,  an  eunuch,  who,  instigated  by  a 
private  injury,  murdered  £vagwas,king  of  !<*l«mi^ 
in  Cypnu,  m  &  €l  874.  (Thoopomp.  ap.  PhoL 
p.  120,  a,  b  ;  comp.  Aiist.  /V.  v.  10,  ei  Bekk. ; 
Diod.  XT.  47  i  Wess.  ad  loe.)   (.Evaooras,  No. 

I.  J  [E.  B.1 
THRASYDAEUS  {9p<uMn\  tyiant  of 

Agrigentum,  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Theron. 
Already  during  his  father's  lifetime  he  had  been 
appointed  to  the  government  of  Himera,  wboN,  hf 
his  violent  and  arbitrary  conduct,  he  alienated  the 
minds  of  the  citizens,  so  that  thej  were  on  the 
point  of  hnnkia^  evt  into  nTolL  Bat  having 
plied  for  support  to  Hieron  of  Syracuse,  that  ruler 
betrayed  their  application  to  Theron,  who,  in  con- 
sequence, pot  to  osath  the  leaders  of  the  disaflected 
party,  and  eflfectually  re-eRtiblished  hii  aalhority. 
(Diod.  xi.  4B  )  Whether  Thrasydaeus  retained 
his  position  at  iiimera  after  this,  we  know  not : 
but  on  the  death  of  Thomi  he  succeeded  without 
opposition  in  the  sovereignty  of  both  cities.  His 
tyrannical  and  Tioleut  character  soon  displayed 
itseIC  and  nndeied  him  ao  unpopular  at  Agrigentmn 
as  he  had  bcfn  at  Ilimcm.  Rut  his  first  obji-ct 
was  to  renew  the  war  with  Ilieron,  ogainst  whom 
ho  had  already  taken  an  aelitn  part  daring  his 
father*s  Bfethae.  (Schol.  /W.  Of.  ii.  29.)  Ho 
therefore  assembled  a  large  force  of  mercenaries, 
besides  a  general  levy  from  Agrigentum  and  Hi* 
men,  and  advanced  against  Hieron,  hnl  «na  de- 
feated after  an  obstinate  and  sanguinary  strug^'le  ; 
and  the  Agrigcntinea  immediately  took  advautaco 
of  this  disMler  to  oxpsl  Ubi  froos  their  ehf .  Ho 
made  his  escape  to  Greece,  but  was  arrested  at 
Megara,  and  publicly  executed.  (Diod.  xi.  63.) 
Diflidona  aseigai  the  whole  of  those  oventi  to  tho 
year  B.  c.  472,  in  which  Theron  died,  but  there 
are  some  difficulties  in  this  chronology.  (See 
Bockh,  ad  Pind.  vol  iiu  p.  209  ;  and  Bnmet  de 
Presle,  Hecherches  tmr  Im  BkMiuvment  Greet  en 
^iV »/'',  p.  1 45,  note.)  [  K.  H.  BLl 

TllRASYLLA  ENNIA.  [Ennia.] 
THRA8TLLUS  or  THRASTLUS  (S^dMdU 
Ao?,  0pd(rvXof).    1.  An  Argive^  was  one  of  the 
&ve  generals  of  the  commonwealth  when  Aigolia 
was  mtaded  by  tho  Lieedaemonktts  nnder  Agio 

II.  ,  in  B.C  418.  Agis  suo^eded  in  placing  a 
division  of  his  army  between  the  Argive  forces  and 
Argos,  thus  cutting  them  oif  from  their  citv,  whilo 
their  flank  and  rear  were  dneaSoned  by  liis  two 
other  divisions.  ThrasyllHS  perceived  the  danger 
of  this  post  Lion,  and,  t<^ether  with  Alciphron  (ono 
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of  hi«  fcUow-citizent  and  a  proxenus  of  Laccdae- 
nottX  obtafaitd  m  interriew  with  Agia,  and  in* 

duccd  him  l)y  the  hope  of  a  pcrniaiuMit  pt-ace  to 
graut  them  a  truce  for  four  montba.  Tbraayllua 
and  Alciphron,  howetrer,  had  taken  thta  itep  with- 
oat  being  authorized  ;  and  the  Argivea,  who  ima- 
gined that  ihey  had  been  on  the  poitit  of  paininp 
an  easy  victory  over  the  Lacedaemonians,  shut  iu 
ns  the  Utter  ware  between  them  and  tlweity,were 
liiuhly  exasperated,  and  began  to  stone  Thra^ylltis 
in  the  military  court  which  was  always  held  just 
Mtaida  tha  waDa  «f  Argos  after  «n  azpaditian.  Ha 
atved  hi<^  life  only  by  Likini;  refuge  at  an  altar, 
and  he  was  punished  bj  the  eonJiaoatioik  of  hia 
property.  (Thoc.  t.  59,60.) 

3.  An  Athenian,  was  senring  as  a  hoplite  in  the 
army  at  Ssimos,  in  B,  c.  411,  and  was  one  of  those 
who  persuaded  the  soldiers  and  bailors  to  aid  the 
Samian  peopla  afpunat  tha  expected  attanipl  ef  the 
oligarchical  con^t'irators  to  put  down  democracy  in 
the  isUind.  The  consequence  was  the  defeat  of  the 
renrfetieniila.  Shertly  after,  wImb  CaawtBAa  had 
bmiiijht  to  Siimos  nn  exa^v"  rn'.i-d  accotmt  of  the 
tyranny  and  violence  of  the  40U  at  Athens,  Thra- 
•yllna  end  Thnaylrahtt  bound  the  army  by  an 
oath  to  be  faithful  to  democracy,  tealous  in  the 
war  with  the  Peloponnesian*,  and  ever  hostile  to 
the  n  volutionory  government  at  home  ;  and,  in  the 
election  of  new  genenda  which  endued,  thcee  two 
were  included  in  the  number.  In  the  same  year, 
B.C.  411,  Thiaaylius  commanded  the  left  wiug  of 
the  fleet  at  the  battle  of  CrnoatetiM,  in  whieh  the 
Athenfauit  defeated  the  Peloponnosians  ;  nnd  soinc- 
wlttt  hum,  after  the  victory  gained  by  tlie  Athe- 
niaoa  over  the  Leeedaemoimui  fleet  nev  Abydui, 
be  waa  despatched  to  Athena  to  bear  the  good 
news  and  to  ask  for  supplies.  Some  time  after  his 
arrival.  A</\»  having,  iu  a  foray  from  Decelcia,  ad- 
vanced toil  near  the  waHs  of  the  city,  Thrasyllus 
led  out  the  Athenians  atrninst  him  and  obtained  a 
slight  advantage,  in  cousequcnoe  of  which  his 
countrymen  the  more  readily  voted  him  a  tein- 
ibrceinent  both  of  men  and  With  these  he 

aidled  early  in  B.C.  409  to  bamos,  whence  he  pro- 
eeeded  to  we  eoaat  ef  Aili  ad  attacked  the  town 
ef  Pygda  wHhont  waemiu  Within  a  few  days, 
however.  Colophon  turrendered  to  him,  and  he 
then  advanced  into  Lydia,  and  having  ravaged  the 
country,  proceeded  by  sea  against  Epheeoa,  bat 
here  he  wa"*  defeated  and  driven  back  to  his  ships 
br  the  forces  of  the  Ephesians,  united  with  those 
ef  llMaphenies  and  the  Syracniant ;  and  after 
sailing  to  Notiimi  where  he  buried  his  dead, 
he  steered  his  course  for  Lesboa.  Htfe,  while 
anehorinf  at  Methymna,  he  ulwewed  the  Syra- 
cutan  squadron  sailing  by,  whereupon  he  attacked 
it,  captured  four  ships  with  their  crews,  and  chased 
the  rest  back  to  Ephesua.  He  then  continued  hii 
Toyage  to  >,tus,  where  he  joined  the  force  under 
Alcibiades.nnd  the  whole  fleet  crossed  over  together 
to  LampsaciM ;  but  the  troops  of  Alcibiades,  who 
had  net  anstaincd  any  defeat,  refused  to  tenre  in 
theMffla  tanks  with  thoee  of  Thrasyllus,  conquered 
aa  Ihflj  had  been  at  Epbemu ;  nor  waa  thia  feeling 
removed  dll  thdr  eommeB  eneeeae  in  <he  enening 
wintiT  n^'ainst  Phamabaxus  near  Abydus.  In 
B.C.  408  Thrasyllus  was  engaged  with  Alcibiades 
in  the  racceM^il  operation*  at  Chalcedon,  which 
induced  Phamabazus  to  accept  terms  of  accommo- 
dation from  the  AthenianA.  He  orobablr  ehared 
aUo  in  the  siege  and  reduction  the 


I sane  year,  and  in  b.c.  407  he  k-dl  haamm  ta  a: 
portioQ  ef  the  triamphant  acsaHBi^ML  Km  jts.  i 
hr  \v.l^  n\e  of  the  generals  who  w  e-rv^  3^(m ^ 
supersede  Akibiadea  after  the  iMCxie  si  N  : 
and  waa  preent  In  thnt  capacity  aa  Aifs^ 
B.C.  406.  After  the  battle  it  waa  hm  m^jr-i 
to  leave  47  galleys  behind  to  sbst^  tfs»sri- 
the  wrecks,  while  the  main  body  of  ti»*  Aee:  >* 
sail  against  the  ships  of  the  enemcf^  arhtt  r 
blockadini;  Mytilene.    He  waa  almo  mmaes:  i> 
generals  who  returned  to  Athena  and  wm  §  - 
fully  put  to  death  by  the  people  Ihi  eaf  i  • 
triirties  of  TheraiiT'ne^.     It  shoiitil  \~*  c':<ftri9i.'. 
Diodorua,  in  hia  account  of  several  «i  &• 
eventa,  enhetftotea,  by  aa  error,  the  amme  rf*.' 
sybuliis  fi  r  that  of  Thrasvllu*.  (Thuc  ri_  '1 " 
7b\  104,  IU.5  ;  Xen-  HeU.  i.  1.  f  §  8.       3^  : 
1  —  17,  3.  §§4.        14,  &C-,    4.  s  10, 
6.  §30,  7.  §§  2.  29,  34  ;  PUt.  Thma^ 
Plut.  A!c.  C')-31  ;  Diod.  xiii.  64,66,71- 
102  ;  Palm,  and  \V  ess.  ad  Diod.  ziiL  74.)  [t. 

THRA8TLLU8  (e^lwJUUaX  • 
Phlius,  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (d''  .^f»>  . 
1 137,  t\  in  connection  with  Tjrtaeas  at 
neia  and  Aadnaa  ef  Cofiatb,  aa  laiTiBf  fsnm 
ab<(tained  from  many  of  the  artificial  reiser^ 
which  were  introduced  at  an  earlj  peri  «d 
Greek  music.    From  the  way  in  which  he  sa- 
tioned  by  Plutarch,  he  ewaa  to  hava  lived 
earlv  part  of  the  fifth  centunr  b.  c         f  P.  S 

THRASYLLUS,  was  a'  celebrated  aatnwv- 
at  RhodM,  with  whom  Tiberiaa  becmma  aefK-:  *. 
during  his  residence  in  that  island,  and  everai^ 
wards  held  in  the  higbeat  hoooor.    It  ares  a* 
that  TIbeffaa  had  iataaded  to  kill  bhm  aAv  a.^ 
suiting  him  respecting  hi«  future  deatinies;  Itf 
that  Thrasyllus,  when  he  had  pn^dicted  the 
to  Tiberius,  said  that  he  perceived  £roD  tibe  • 
servation  of  the  stars  4wt  Ub  aVPB  aastrr 
at  hand,  by  which  announcement  he  so  eocrarri 
Tiberius  of  the  truth  of  his  art,  that  Tibehasa* 
only  gave  up  h»  intentiMi  ef  anaiedaflaa,  ^ 
admitted  him  to  his  intimate  frieodahmb  Tbra*T_-i 
accompanied  Tiberius  to  Kome^  iraaa  he  ■» 
RcaDed  by  Augnatna,  and  appean  to  beat  tier* 
lived  with  him.    He  died  in  a.  n.  36,  the  t-« 
before  Tiberini,  and  ia  aiid  to  have  savt>a 
of  many  penooa  whom  Tiberias  wouid  o;bcr«at 
have  pat  ta  death  \tf  fldmly  predictiiy  ftr  fla 
very  ptirpo*e  that  the  emperor  would  live  ter  rrsn 
longer,    (  l  ac  Aun.  vL  20—22  ;  Dka  CmL  h 
11.  Ivii  15,  IviiL  37;  Suet  A»g.  98,  m  14,C 
Cil.  If)  ;  Schol.  ad  Jut.  vl  576  ;  J:;!:an.  />.  d 
7)lemut.pu265,SDanh.)  Theaeaof  thulhia^la 
saeeeeded  to  Ue  ftthei^  lUII,  and  ii  aid  teka 

predicted  the  tmpin-  to  Ni-ra  (Ta^^fakliSIL 
comp.  xiv.  9  ;  Dion  Cass.  IxL  2.) 

THRASY'MACHUS  {Bfmvtuixo%\  a  rac*» 
of  Chalcedon,  was  a  sophist,  and  one  of  the  adha 
cultivators  of  the  art  of  rhetoric    He  wag  t(» 
temporary  of  Gurgias.    (Cic  Ont.  12,  IJ^ 
QuintiL  ifi.  1.  §  10.)    He  is  laaedand  If 
Plato  as  one  of  the  interlocutors  m  the  PoJitra. 
and  is  referred  to  seveial  timea  ia  the  Phesdni  i 
Like  Prodicne  and  Pratagoiaa,  he  dkaanrf  mi  | 
wrote  on  i<!ii' j'-cts  of  natural  philosophy  (Gc  ^ 
OraL  iii.  32.  §  128) ;  Plutarch  (^/i.  p.  i) 
mentions  a  work  by  him  on  lUtdrmi  Mt% 
(yxtpiiWorrts).    QnintiBaa  ipiifa  if  Ua  a 
one  of  the  first  who  wrote  on  amam  p'Mt 
[  (probably  in  the  i/^opiwX  ^ifrtyuni  matinnni  ^ 
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.«».  «5.  &pya<T.)  Ho  spi'His  tn  have  bcon  par- 
\r\y  fond  of  making  his  syllables  fall  into 
vjr    CQuinta.  {x.4.  §87).    SvidlM,  who  Tery 

ill y  ni:ik«^>i  !iim  a  diftci(ilp  of  Plato  and  Isocrates, 
tioiift  as  his  works  —  1.  Orations  (avfi^ouAsu- 
i'>.  3-  T^X*^  pirropiici.  8.  IWyrMu  4. 
<p0Mii  ^rf-ropiKaL  Athenaeus  (x.  p.  416)  quotes 

I  r>T»»»  r>V  hi**  introductions.  The  following  epitaph 
placed  upon  his  monument  at  Chalcedon  : 

rfdi>. 

XMofTpis  XoAicqSiir  i  M  Wxni  Mffll* 

Axevi.  TC.  p.  4.'>4.)  fC.  P.  M.] 

rURA^YME'DES  (O/Kurv/ti^dqi),  a  son  of  the 
liui      cwtor  wbA  AModbb^  MeonpniBdl  liti 

rv^T  on  the  expedition  against  Troy,  and  retained 
th  him  to  Pvloa.  (Horn.  //.  ix.  81,  xiv.  10, 
i.  .321 ,  X  vii.  ;}7»,  705,  Od.  iiu  39,  414,  442,  &c.) 
xording  to  Philostratui  (Her.  iii.  2),  he  did  not 
to  Troy-  He  was  the  father  of  Sillus,  and  his 
tab  was  shown  at  Pylos  in  Messcnia.  (Paus.  ii. 
f  7,  iv.  86.  §  2.)  [L.S.] 
TflRASYME'DES  (epaoT/M^Sr??),  th-  ^un  of 
ri^otus  of  Paroa,  was  the  maker  of  the  chrys- 
ephantme  atatae  «(  Atdepius,  in  Ua  tmpb  at 
'.pid.-iunis.  Paiisanias  (ii.  27.  ^  2)  dcscriboa  the 
tatue  ns  heing  about  half  the  sixe  of  that  of  the 
Hympian  Zeus  at  A  them.  The  god  was  seated 
m  a  throne,  holding  a  staff  in  one  hand,  and  with 
he  other  haixi  held  over  the  dmijon's  head,  and 
vith  a  dog  lying  by  his  side.  The  throne  itself 
«ras  adoHMd  with  sculptures,  representing  the  Ar- 
rive heroes,  Bellerophon  slaying  the  Chimaeisai  and 
Peraeua  holdinx  the  severed  head  of  Medva. 

Tram  the  tmunmrn  in  tins  paaaage  to  the  dirja- 
«•!.  phantine  st.ntue  of  Zens  Olympins  at  Athens, 
which  was  made  at  the  expense  nt  Hadrian  (Paus. 
1. 1ft.  §  6),  it  hai  been  conjectnied  that  the  £pi- 
danriana  were  indebted  for  the  stalM  of  Attt  pa- 
tron deity  to  the  munificence  f»f  the  same  emperor, 
or  o{  Antoninus  Pius,  who  expended  large  sums  on 
the  (laceration  of  that  city  (Paus.  il  27.  §  7)  ;  but 
it  secm^  iinprithable  that,  if  this  were  the  case, 
Vau«anias  should  not  have  stated  the  fact  in  so 
BMoy  worAa.   (SiebeUi,  mdhti,  tad  Wttt  OmL 

d.  Uld,  KUnstr  Ui  ,hn  AUen,  p.  1  HO.)      [P.  8.] 

TU&1A£  i^pMi)%  the  name  of  three  prophetic 
ngrnphf  en  Monat  PkmaMus,  by  whom  Apollo 
was  vaeied,  and  who  were  believed  to  have  invented 
lh%  ttt  of  prophecy  by  means  of  little  stones 
(^of),  which  were  thrown  into  an  urn.  (Horn. 
H^nm.  in  Mere.  552  ;  8choL  ad  Ccdlim.  Hymn,  in 
AptJI.  45  ;  comp.  Lobeck.  Anhnph.  p.  814.)  [L. S.] 
THU'CLES  or  THE'OCLES  (©owtX^j,  e«o- 
•tAni),  a  eitiMii  appafently  of  Chdeb  k  Enboee, 
■who,  having  been  cast  by  storms  nn  tlic  mast  of 
Sicily,  took  notioe  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  of 
^  pnUbb  eMfviA  whkh  It  might  bevmi  Am 
th(>  i^icel  inhabitants.    On  his  return  home  he 
made  a  report  of  tho«ie  things,  and  was  commis- 
lioBedby  the  Chalcidian  state  to  lead  forth  a  body 
«(  eobnuts,  Chalcidian  and  Naiiaa.   With  these 
he  proceeded  to  Sicily,  where  he  occupied  as  a 
strong-hold  the  hill  Taurus,  overlooking  the  tea  on 
the  eastern  eoeit — a  pkee  nmnrinlle  w  tfM  spot 
where  Grecian  conquest  in  the  island  first  began, 
and  u  the  site  of  the  later  city  of  Tauromenium, — 
taAhm^wkamm^  having  now elMaliied  pos- 
»enton  of  the  Isnd,  he  founded  in  the  immediate 
Mighboniikood  the  toviiof  Maaoi^  aboat  736. 
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(Thuc.  vi.  3  ;  Ephor.  up.  Slmh.  vi.  p.  2G7  ;  Ho]!:-,- 
nic  <^  Sttph.  Uyz.  $.  V.  XoAxis  ;  comp.  Urote's 
Owecf,  vol.  iii.  pp.  477,  47&)  fR  E.] 

THI^CY'DIDES  (QovKumijs),  historical.  1. 
An  Athenian,  of  the  demos  Alopece,  son  of  Melesias, 
and  Nieted  to  Cinon,  to  whom  he  b  said  to  have 
been  inferior  in  military  talent,  though  he  possessed 
more  skill  as  a  political  tactician.  After  the  d'-ath 
of  Cimon,  in  u.  r.  449,  Thucydides  became  liio 
leader  of  the  aristocratic  party,  which  he  concen- 
trated and  more  thoroughly  organized  in  opposiiion 
to  Pericles.  With  all  his  ability,  however,  and  all 
hia  fiunily  infloenoe,  he  wm  no  nntdi  hr  hia  gieal 
adversary  either  in  clnqtience  or  address  ;  and  this 
he  ia  said  to  have  acknowledged  himself  when  king 
Aidndanot  II.  of  Sparta  anced  him  whether  he 
or  Pericles  was  the  better  wrestler.  **  When  I 
throw  Pericles,"  was  the  answer,  "  he  alwaya 
contrives  to  make  the  spectators  believe  that  be  haa 
had  no  fiiU.**  The  line  of  attack  also,  which  Plu- 
tarch reprpwnts  Thucydi<U'8  a«  adopting,  does  not 
appear  to  hare  been  the  most  judicious,  for  he 
inveighed  against  the  inelvae  expenditnra  of 
Pericles  in  public  works,  by  no  means  the  least 
popular  feature  in  the  great  stateanan*s  administra* 
tion,  and  not  bog  after  thia  the  atn^e  came  te 
an  end  by  the  ostracism  of  Thucydides  in  n.  c.  444. 
(Plut.  I'cr.  6,  8,  11,  14,  16.)  From  an  allusion 
in  Aristophanes  (  Vesp.  947)  we  learn  that,  when 
he  was  in  danger  of  this  banishment,  and  rose  to 
make  his  defoncc.  he  utterly  broke  down  and  was 
unable  to  open  his  mouth.  According  to  the  scholia 
ou  the  same  paaaage  of  AriaiophaMa,  the  hletoriaa 
Philochorus  assigned  as  the  cause  of  his  exih'  some 
allied  misconduct  during  a  command  which  he 
held  in  Thnee ;  while  IdeaMBeoa  lehled  that  ha 
u:is  not  ostracised  merely,  but  sentenced  tepaP> 
petual  banishment  with  confiscation  of  his  properlj, 
and  that  he  fled  to  Artazerxes,  king  of  Perm. 
Here,  however,  the  scholiast  appears  to  haveaaiiB 
founded  Thucydides  with  Theniistoclr?.  [InoxcS* 
NKU&J  (Comp.  Arisu  <4c/4.  G73.)  Tiiat  ha 
retired  te  Sparta  ia  in  itself  probable  enough,  and 
is  in  some  measure  continued  by  the  anecdote, 
above  related,  of  bis  conversation  with  Archidamus. 
Bat  the  ninal  tenn  ef  ealiawwu,  -vis.  ten  yiorai 
seems  to  hare  been  abridged  in  his  case,  since  we 
hear  of  him  in  b.  a  440  (at  least  there  is  good 
rMnoB  to  lappoae  it  die  aame  person)  as  iimted 
with  Hagnon  and  Piunmion  in  the  command  of 
forty  ships,  which  were  sent  to  reinforce  Pericles, 
then  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Samoa.  The  arrival 
of  these  vessels,  t(^ethar  with  other  nintDicements, 
compelled  the  Samians  to  capitulate  (Thuc.  i.  117; 
comp.  Thirl  wall's  Greece^  vol  ilL  p.  53,  note  1). 
Aflalelie,  aeeaidiag  to  Plvtareh  (Ma  3)  dataed 

Thucydides  with  Nicias  and  TheramtMics  as  .'in 
excellent  citizen  and  distinguished  by  an  hereditary 
ftding  of  good  wffl  towaraa  the  people.  He  left 
two  sons,  Melesias  and  Stephanus ;  and  a  son  of 
the  former  of  these,  named  Thucydides  after  hia 
grand- fat  her,  was  a  pupil  of  Socrates.  (Plat.  jWins. 
p.  94,  neaffi  pt.  IM,  Lmek  pi.  179  }  Athan.  vi. 
p.  234,  e.) 

2.  A  Pharsalian,  was  a  proxenus  of  the  Athenians 
and  happened  to  be  at  Athens  in  a  c.  41 1,  during 
the  usurpation  of  the  Four  Hundred.  When  the 
tumult  against  the  government  broke  out  in  the 
Pelnania,  and  Thenmenea  had  gene  thither  with 
the  promise  of  quelling  it,  Thucydides  with  some 
difficnlQr  Natnkiad  the  adharanu  of  the  oligarcha 
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in  the  city  from  marching  down  to  attack  the 
liolan,  reprewnting  the  miichief  aMmdattl  on  dvil 
discord  while  the  fjacedaemooWBI  1PM  tO  doie 
at  band.   (Thuc  niL  92.) 

S.  A  tiwHwMHit  of  IhitiiM  Yerai,  Ij  tvfcsB  be 
was  sent  to  ostnhlish  Fsvieimi*  on  the  throne  of 
Armenia,  in  the  rei^  of  M.  Aureiius  Antoninus. 
Thucydidea  acoomplisbed  bia  niMion.  (Suid.  s.  r. 
UdpTto%  ;  •M'e  al)ore,  VoL  I.  p.  363,  a.)   [B.  E.] 

TH  rc  V'DI  DES  (©oiwrwjijnJ).  the  historian, be- 
longed to  the  demos  Halimu«,and  iiulimua  belonged 
to  the  phyle  Leontia  He  kiroply  calk  Uauelf  an 
Athenian  (Thuc.  i.  1).  His  father's  name  wmOIo- 
rus  (it.  104).  Marcellmua,  and  tome  other  later 
vihin»  tuf  dun  th*  mm  mw  Onkn,  The  two 

formi  are  eaitlj  conf"'uu!f.l.  an  i  we  assume  the 
true  nine  to  be  Olonu.  iierodotoa  (ri.  i9)  men- 
tioitt  •  nraeiaa  kinf  cnDad  Otorm,  wkeae  daugh- 
ter Hegesipyle  married  Miltiadea,  the  conqueror  of 
Marathon,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
Cimon.  The  ancient  authorities  speak  of  consan- 
guinity between  the  £unilj  of  Cimon  and  that  of 
Tbucydides,  and  the  name  of  the  father  of  Thiicy- 
didet  ie  some  presumption  of  a  connection  with 
tkb  Tluadaa  king.  Tbe  mother  of  Tbocjrdidee 
was  al'o  named  Hegesipyle,  tbeugh  Marcellinus  is 
the  only  autbohty  for  his  mother's  name.  It  is 
eenjectmi  ^Nt  Hegesipyle  may  haTt  bam  a 
gmnddaugbtw  of  Miltiades  and  Hegesipyle,  but 
there  is  no  eridenoe  to  show  who  the  mother  of 
Thocydidea  was,  nor  how  his  iatber  was  connected 
with  thn  fanQy  ofMiltiMlea.  It  ia  also  laid  that 
there  was  consnnjniinity  between  the  familv  of 
'i  hucydides  and  tbe  Feisistrotidae ;  but  this  uIm 
cmiMt  be  wlidKtorily  ezphdned. 

A  statement  by  Pamphiliis,  which  is  preserved 
hj  Oelliits  (xT.  23),  makes  Thucydidea  for^  years 
of  ifia  nt  tta  emmMDOMBMt  of  tho  FalopouMaiau 
war  or  b.  c.  431,  and  aoOQtdiagly  he  was  bom  in 
H.  c  471.  Tbe  historian  Mys  that  be  lived  to 
■ee  tbe  end  of  the  war,  and  tbe  war  ended  in  b.  c. 
404.  Kittser  attenpta  to  ihov,  an  tho  authority 
of  Marcellinus,  that  Thticydide«  was  only  about 
twonty-hve  years  of  age  at  the  commencement  of 
dM  war ;  but  he  relies  too  much  on  his  own  inler- 
prctntioii  of  certain  words  of  Thticydides,  which 
are  by  no  means  free  from  ambiguity  (r.  26,  aiV- 
^m4tmt  rif  IfKurtf),  Then  ia  n  otory  IB  Loeian's 
IlerodoiuH  <ir  Aetion  of  Herodotus  having  read  his 
History  at  the  Olympic  games  to  tbe  aasembled 
Oreeks ;  and  Saidas  (a.  v.  BmnaMhis)  adds  that 
Thocydidea,  then  •  btqrt  iMi  proMnt,  and  shed 
tears  of  emulation;  a  presage  of  his  own  futtire 
historical  distinction.  This  story  was  tirst  doubted 
hj  Bradow,  and  hoc  rfnce  been  critically  discussed 
hgr  •thers.  and  most  completely  by  Hahlman  (Jfe- 
ndtt,  S^)  who  rejects  it  as  a  fable.  The  truth  of 
iho  olory  ii  ndntoiBed  at  great  length,  aad  with 
greater  tt-dioiiiincfis,  by  Knii:Hr.  It  is  of  little 
importance  what  any  man  thinks  of  tho  atoiy :  it 
b  enough  to  naBane  that  ^e  diraet  ovidoneo  in 
anpport  of  it  is  very  weak,  and  there  are  nany 
plausible  objrclions  to  be  urged  atrai'ist  it.  Kriiuer 
has  collected  in  his  e&say  on  Tnucydides  all  tnat 
bo  could  say  in  support  of  tho  aloty. 

Antiphon  of  lihamnus,  the  most  distinguished 
orator  of  the  time,  is  said  to  hare  been  the  master 
of  Thoeydidaa  fa  <ho  iholorfMl  wix  aid  ■§  An- 
tiphon was  a  cnntf-mponiry  of  Thiicydides  and 
tf  tlMra  is  no  internal  improhabiiity  in  the 
Btat  lit  tftidoooe  ftr  it,  Kriiger 
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shows,  ii  vanUy  nothing  more 
CaoeilinB  fa  Ua  Uii  of 

Thucydides  rou*t  have  been 
phon'a,  because  he  praiseo 
hisMtaoCe.  12X  ifieik»  «f 
tiphon,  ar.tl  cites  Thucydidea  as  ♦•v: 
aeema  very  unlikely  that,  if  he  knew 
to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Antipboii,  hm 
have  mentioned  it.   Annxngoras  sdao  ia 
Marcellinus,  on  the  authority  of  Anti 
of  the  teachers  of  Thucydidea,  as  to  which  ^1 
obeem  tbrt  it  ia  piwibla  tbaft  kn  waa.  foe 
pnms  was  some  time  at  Athena,  and  Tn  . 
might  bare  bad  tbe  advantage  of  lua 
1%nk  Tlra^f^Bdoo,  mi  AdMsiBs^  i 

and  livirii:  in  a  city  which  uas  the  cenaie 
civilisation,  must  have  bad  tbe 
cation,  may  be  aoMnod ;  thai  fe»  "wm  m 
grrat  ability  and  cultivated  nnderauuulinig  ks  ^ 
clearly  shows.    He  informs  us  that  he  -yam 
gold  mines  in  that  part  of  Thrace  wbicn  u 
■to  to  tho  idand  of  TbMoi^  aaA  chaft  ht 
person  of  the  greatest  influence   nmorrij  '--^ 
that  part  of  Thrace  (iv.  lUo).    Thia  proper?, 
cording  to  iOBO  ■momI^  hm  hstl  ftvao  mm  m 
tors :  accrtrdinji  to  other  accounts  he  marrifi: 
woman  of  bcaptesyle,  and  reoeivwi  tbcan  as  a ; 
tiottwithhor.  XfigwhooaeoajaBii 
who  took  theso  tofaeo  from  the  Thasians,  e^. 
interest  in  them,  and  gare  a  part  to  that  braaca 
his  family  to  which  Thucydidea  belonged. 

Suidaa  aaya  that  Thucydidea  left  a  aoo,  cx^'i 
Timotheus  ;  and  a  dauk-btcr  a!>.f>  is  mentjfin-''  '"^ 
is  said  to  have  written  tbe  eightb  book  ei  S' 
History  of  Thucydklei.  Thocydidos  (m.  4t>  «■ 
one  of  those  who  siifTered  from  the  pivat  whgmi^ 
Athena,  and  coo  of  the  few  who  recovera^ 

We  hove  no  tnwtwonhy  evidamof  Tta^dsdr 
having  distinguished  himself  aa  an  cmtor,  thMjk 
it  ia  not  nnlikely  that  be  did,  for  his  omanal 
talent  ia  ihown  by  tlio  sneecbea  that  be  iuu  £- 
serted  in  his  li^ory.    Ho  waa,  bo  wows,  «» 
ployed  in  a  military  capacity,  and  he  was  ia  can- 
niand  of  aii  Athenian  squadron  of  seven  ehip^st 
Tharas,  &c  434,  when  Euclos,  wlMonMnM 
in  Amphipolis,  sent  for  his   aii«i«t3i:ce  ai,:xa» 
Brasidais,  who  was  before  that  to  am  with  an  ansj. 
firasidaa,  fearing  tho  inivnl  of  a  mfmam  fna 
otTeri'd  favounibli'  terms  to  .\inphii'.  .'.jiss,  whidt  «^ 
readily  accepted,  for  there  were  lew  Athemus  ■ 
the  pUce,  and  tlie  root  dad  Ml  wiah  to  aiaks  ■» 
sistance.    Thucydidea  arrived  aft  JBkm,  at  Aft 
mouih  of  the  Strrmon.  on  the  oveniag  af  the  mm» 
day  on  which  Amphipolis  surrendetvd  ;aadthia<^ 
he  was  too  late  to  kivc  Amphipolis,  ht  fMMMi 
Rion  from  fidUsf  iBto  tbo  haiA  of  Iho  tmmj  ^ib 
102,&&). 

In  BBBtoqw  of  thii  Mw^noiyiiM  fa> 

came  an  exile,  probably  to  avoid  a  werer  pu- 
ment,  that  of  death,  for  such  appears  to  bare  besa 
tbe  penalty  of  endi  n  bBm  ao  Ma,  thoogh  he  asr 
hnvo  done  tbe  best  that  he  could.   Aeosriiaf  m 
Marcellhms  Cleon,  who  was  at  this  tine  is  rmJ 
favour  with  the  Athenians,  excited  popakr  »i> 
picion  against  the  unfisitaMle  commaoder.  Tkt- 
cydides  (v.  26)  simply  M»ys  that  he  Uved  in  eclr 
twenty  years  after  tbe  aJSa^  of  Amphipehi,  km 
doeo  not  mtf  whUhwr  it  waa  a  vofaatay  cdb  wi 
punishment.    If  it  was  voluntary,     nuy  uste»» 
that  be  did  not  return  to  Athenn.  becauN?  be  kv* 
what  &te  awaited  bim>  There  ait  vahM  a- 
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fortTi  v"  ncconnta  as  to  hi*  places  of  residents 
g    liii*    exile;  but  we  may  conclude  that  be 

yiot  Mifely  reside  in  any  place  which  was 
•  ^-\tl\enian  dominion,  and  as  he  kt'pt  his  eye 
le  events  of  the  war,  he  mast  have  lived  in 

paurta  wlM  Moaged  to  tbe  Sputao  alliance, 
owti  words  certainly  hnply  that,  during  his 
I,  'he  sp^nt  mucli  of  hia  tnt  either  in  the  Pe- 
mesna  or  in  plaeet  irtrfeh  wtn  mdte  Felo- 
lesian  influence  (v.  '2(1) ;  and  his  work  wa-s  tho 
it  of  his  own  experience  and  obtervations. 
minute  deacription  of  Syracnse  and  the  neigh- 
rhooA  iMid*  to  the  probable  conclusion  that  he 
»  personally  acquainted  with  thf  localities  ;  nnd 
la  visited  Sicily,  it  is  probable  that  ho  also  saw 
m  pacta  <oi  toraen  Italy*  and  an  anonjOMW 
(^Ttwpher  speaks  of  Thncydides  having  boon  at 
bauis*  JBat  it  is  latfaer  too  bold  a  conjecture 
nake*  aa  soaM  km  doM^  Ihat  (Nona  and  kti 
k*Y\\v\cydides  went  out  in  the  colony  to  Tliuiilj 
r  .  4  t  A,  which  was  joined  by  Herodotus  and  the 
ttor  Liyaias,  then  a  yonng  man.  Timaont,  as 
dttUA  hj  MaroeUinuA,  says  that  Thoeydidoe  do* 
ig  his  exile  livod  in  Italy  ;  but  if  lie  means  during 
1  the  time  of  bis  exile,  bia  statement  cannot  be 
jLB^rtad,  fiar  H  would  contradict  tho  iafcwBfo 
liich  may  be  fairly  derived  from  »  paoswge  in 
hucydides  that  bai  been  akeadv  refnrod  to,  Ti* 
lagna^  aaA  aihcv  nlhafitiot  wto^  iAmtd  ihsl 
"hncvdidoa  WM  buried  at  Thurii ;  ns  to  which 
vriig'er  ing«nionsly  aigties,  that  if  he  liTcd  there 
ox  wme  time,  there  is  nothing  strange  in  a  story 
lelng  invented  of  his  having  been  buried  there, 
•«pm.illy  as  he  might  have  had  »  tomb  hlliU  with 
Jti&  intention  of  occuoyinff  it 

Thveydidoo  ngn  tbt  be  livod  tataly  yem  in 

pxilt>  (v.  2^),  niul  ns  his  exile  commenced  in  the 
be)(iiuung  of  ».  c.  4*23,  be  may  have  returned  to 
Athena  in  Iko  beginning  of  B.O.  4M,  and  Ihno- 
foreataratawt  the  time  whenThrasvbulus  liberated 
Athene    (Xen.  Hellcn.  ii.  4.  §9  22—38.)  It 
mav  accordingly  be  conjectnred  that  Thneydidaa 
J  I  ill  d  ThnaybalM*  and  in  coeiipaBy  with  him 
fft'-cted  his  return  to  his  native  country.  Pau- 
sanias  indeed  (L  23.  §  it)  states  that  Thucydides 
wasreeaOod  by  a  pie|iUiBa  proposed  by  Oenofaini, 
hut  lliU  .nccniint  crcntos  som**  difficulty,  because  it 
appeared  from  a  critii^  enumeration  of  the  authori- 
tietdtedl^MandHinHf  thatlhafBwasa  general 
permission  for  all  the  exiles  to  return  after  the 
conclusion  of  peace  with  the  Laedaemonians,  b.  c. 
404.  Thucydidea  himself  a^  that  ho  waa  twenty 
yean  in  adloi  aad  Anrfbra  bo  did  not  return 
tiSi  B.C  4Mt  antess  we  n«<^T!mp  that  his  **  twenty 
yean**  was  merely  a  round  number  used  to  signify 
nmeHoD  years  and  eoawwhai  tMfO  t  or  unless  we 
awome  that  he  did  not  return  as  soon  as  he  niii,'ht 
have  done,  but  a  few  months  hUer,  so  that  the  full 
tens  of  twraty  yeara  waa  onafilolid. 

TV\fn*  is  a  general  agn'emenl  anmnc;  the  ancient 
nuthohtiei  that  Thucydides  came  to  a  violent  end  ; 
Zopyrut  nnd  Didymus,  quoted  by  MareoBinus, 
aftna  tV\» ;  and  Plutareh  {(Xmorn  4),  and  POn- 
•anias  (i.  23.  §  9)  tell  the  same  story.  But  there 
it  a  great  diversity  of  evideoco  as  to  the  place 
wWn  he  died  ;  and  it  is  donbtfid  whether  it  was 
Thrace  or  Athfns.  Phitarch  says,  it  is  reported 
that  he  was  killed  in  bcaptesyle  in  Thrao^  but 
that  bh  naafaw  ww»  caxriod  to  Athna,  aad  Uo 


tomb  is  poinlcr^  out  in  the  hnrial-place  of  Cimon, 

by  the  tide  of  tho  tomb  of  Elpinico,  tho  aiitor  of 
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Cimon.  Pausanias,  who  was  well  acqnainted  with 
Athens,  says  that  his  tomb  waa  then  not  far  from 
the  Pylae  Melitides  ;  and  that  ho  was  assasainalod 
after  his  retuni  (ci%  KaT^«i\  words  which  soeni 
to  imply  that  he  did  not  long  survive  his  restoration. 
Marcellinua,  on  the  authority  of  Antyllna,  quotes 
the  inscription  on  his  tomb  at  Athena : 

K(~iTai), 

We  cannot  doabt  that  there  was  a  tomb  of 
Thucydides  at  AtbenSi  and  ho  probably  died 
there :  the  testimony  of  TiMOni  thai  ho  diad  hi 

Italy,  is  of  little  value. 

The  question  as  to  the  time  of  the  return  of 
Thticydides  to  Athens,  and  of  the  phMO  of  hia 
death  and  interment,  is  discussed  by  Kriiger  with 
a  wearisome  minntoneei^  and  with  uncertain  re- 
MdliL  Aa  to  tho  tioM  of  tho  death  of  Thucy- 

dSdssy  ho  cnncliulcs  that  it  could  not  be  later  than 
the  end  or  about  the  middle  of  the  94th  Olympiad, 
that  is,  in  any  event  not  later  than  a.  a  401.  Hia 
own  direct  testimony  (v.  26)  simply  shows  that  he 
was  living  after  the  war  was  ended  ( it.  c.  -lO}). 
Dodwell  argues  that  tlie  tliird  t-ruplion  of  Aetna, 
which  Thucydides  (iii.  116)  alludes  to  was  tho 
eruption  of  n.  c.  .'509  or  the  9,5th  Olympiad  ;  but 
Thucydides  means  to  say  that  the  eruption,  of 
wUeb  be  does  not  ftx  the  data,  was  priar  to  die  two 
cruptinns  ( n.  c.  425  and  475)  of  whieh  he  does 
fix  the  dates.  There  is  no  doubt  aboat  the  trao 
interpretation  of  this  passi^ 

The  time  when  be  compoMd  his  work  is  another 
matter  of  critical  inqtn'ry.  lie  was  htisv  in  collect- 
ing materials  all  through  the  wiir  Irum  the  begins 
ning  to  the  end  (t  22) ;  but  wo  do  BOt  now 
from  his  own  evidence  whether  he  wntte  any  por- 
tion of  the  worlc,  as  we  now  have  it,  during  tho 
osBthnauMO  of  no  waft  tiievgb  bo  worid  eertsJnly 
have  plenty  nf  time  during  his  exile  to  composn 
the  earlier  port  of  his  history.  Plutarch  says  that 
he  wfola  tta  tnak  in  Tbiace ;  aad  his  words  mean 
the  wholo  work,  as  he  does  not  qualify  them  (rh^ 

epoxp  wtpi  rtiv  SiravT^i'  CAijr),  and  this  is  con- 
sistent with  Plntanh^b  statement  that  bo  died  ia 

Thrace.  Marcellinus  «iay8  thnt  he  pave  thf  w^rk 
its  last  polish  in  Thrace ;  and  that  he  w  rote  it 
vnder  a  phBa  tree;  tbie  ia  very  particukr,  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  he  miijht  write  under  a 
shady  tree  in  fine  weather,  but  such  particuUrities 
are  very  stupidons.  The  aMMt  probable  opinion  is 
that  he  was  engaged  on  the  WOlk  till  the  time  of 
his  death.  In  the  very  beginning  of  his  history 
(i.  18)  he  mentions  the  end  of  the  war  in  a  pas- 
sago  whidl  most  have  been  written  after  a  c.  404. 
A  passage  in  the  first  book  (i.  ;>.'V>,  u  hrn  rightly 
interpreted,  shows  that  it  was  written  after  the 
waD  laaad  tba  Psiiaesai  was  palled  down 
IleUcn.  ii.  2).  In  the  second  honk  (  ii.  fIS)  ho 
speaks  of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  and  the  sop- 
port  which  Cyrus  ga«a  to  the  Lacedaeaionians, 
and  of  the  final  defeat  of  the  AtbarfaM  la  dlis 
war  ;  all  which  passages  consequently  were 
written  after  the  events  to  which  they  refer.  A 
passage  in  tho  fifth  bode  also  (r.  26),  mentiona 
the  end  of  tho  war,  the  dtiration  of  which,  he 
says,  was  twenty-seven  Years.  Thucydides  un- 
donbledly  waa  eslleeling  bis  laatsrials  all  dmragb 
the  war.  and  of  course  ho  w  uM  register  them  as 
I  he  got  them  j  but  tho  wodt  in  tho  shi^  ia  which 
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w«  have  it,  was  certaioly  not  fini&hed  until  after 
tiM  cfow  of  tlM  war. 

A  qiifition  has  hoon  raisod  as  to  thp  authorship 
of  the  eighth  and  last  book  of  Thucydides,  which 
Imalct  off  in  the  middle  of  the  twenty^fint  year  of 
the  war  (b.  c  411) ;  and  with  the  remark  that, 
**  when  the  winter  which  follows  this,  summer 
shall  hare  ended,  the  one  and  twenliclb  year  of 
the  war  is  completed.**  It  diiina  from  all  the 
other  books  in  containincj  no  specch*>s.  a  cirrum- 
stance  which  Dionysius  remarked,  and  it  has  also 
been  >m»peoei  to  be  infatiar  to  tbe  iwl  at  a  piece 

of  composition.  Accordincly  srveml  nnciont  <  litics 
•ttppoeed  that  the  eighth  book  was  not  by  Thucy- 
didei:  foma  allrfbiited  it  to  bia  daughter,  and 
some  to  Xenophon  or  Theopompus,  beoiuse  both 
of  them  continued  the  history.  The  words  with 
which  Xenophon's  Hdlenica  commence  (Mfct 
8i  roSra)  may  chiefly  have  led  to  the  sapposition 
that  he  was  the  aiitlior,  for  his  work  i«  made  to 
appear  aa  a  continuation  of  that  of  Thucydides : 
bat  thk  aiiguiMnt  fe  fa  ilMlf  of  fittfo  wtigbt  I 
besides,  both  the  style  of  the  eighth  book  is 
diffmnt  from  that  of  Xenophon,  aaid,  the  manner 
of  tnatbg  tb«  mbject,  fsr  wjBnkim  of  tbe  year 
into  smnmers  and  winten,  which  Thucydides  has 
observed  in  his  first  meven  books,  is  continued  in 
the  eighth,  but  is  nut  observed  by  Xenophon.  The 
rhetorical  style  of  Theopompus,  which  was  the 
characteristic  of  his  writing,  renders  it  also  im- 
probable that  he  was  the  author  of  the  eighth 
book.  It  iwM  ^  ■bipleet  wippodtiea  to  conSdar 

Thucydides  himself  as  the  author  of  this  book, 
since  he  names  himself  as  the  author  twice  (viii. 
6,  60).  Cratippus  a  eontenporary  of  Thucydides, 
who  also  collected  what  Thucydides  had  omitted, 
ascribes  thi<i  book  to  Thucydides,  remarking  at 
the  Mine  time  that  he  has  introduced  no  speeches 
in  it.  (Dionyai  Dt  flM|MLe.l6,  ed.  Hudson.) 
MarcelliiMis  and  the  anonymous  author  of  the  life 
of  Thucydides  also  attribute  the  host  book  to  him. 
The  atatenent  of  Cratippns,  tlmt  Thtseydides 
omitted  the  speeches  m  the  last  book  becnuso  they 
impeded  the  narrative  and  were  wearisome  to  hii 
readers,  is  probably  merdy  a  eonjectan.  If  Urn* 
cydides,  after  writing  speeches  in  the  first  seven 
books,  discovered  that  this  was  a  bad  historical 
method,  we  must  assume  that  if  he  had  lived  long 
enough,  he  would  have  struck  the  speeches  out  of 
the  first  seven  books.  But  this  is  very  improbable  ; 
a  man  of  his  character  and  judgment  would  hardly 
begin  hie  woik  wHhoatfttetdei  pkn  t  and  if  the 
ipeeches  were  struck  out,  the  work  would  certainly 
be  defective,  and  would  not  present  that  aspect  of 
polhicBl  atfiiifaB,  nd  Aat  judgment  upon  them, 
which  undoubtedly  it  was  the  design  of  the  author 
to  present  Some  reasons  why  there  should  be  no 
speeches  in  the  eighth  book,  in  accordanoo  with 
the  general  pUn  of  Thoeydides,  are  attagad 
Krtiger ;  and  the  main  reason  is  that  they  are  not 
wanted.  Whatever  may  be  the  reason,  the  only 
conclnsioii  iSbaX  a  loimd  ciMe  can  eoaa  to  ii^ 
the  eighth  book  is  by  Thucydides,  but  that  he  may 
not  hare  had  the  uraortuuty  of  revising  it  with 
Iba  ma  care  as  iba  mat  wvan  booln. 

A  saying  {Kiyrrat)  is  preserved  by  Diogenes 
that  Xenophon  made  the  work  of  Thucydides 
known  (sir  I6^u»  i^ycryfy),  which  may  be  true,  as 
ha  wrote  the  first  two  books  of  his  Hdlenica^  or 
the  part  which  now  ends  with  tiia  laeond  book, 
lor  the  purpose  of  completif  '*    *  *  '  r.  The 


I  statMnent  in  Diogenes  in^»lies  ihaX  tba  wwi 
Tbmydidaa  angbt  bar*  baea  laat  «r  faegatta  * 

1  for  Xenophon's  care  ;  and  if  the  stateraeirt  i>  r*.- 
we  may  conclude  that  the  numuscript  of  Tk^- 
dkles  in  some  way  came  into  bis  poaaaanaa,  iz. 
probably  the  materials  which  the  antibaw  bad  x 
lected  for  the  completion  of  hiss  history. 

Tbe  work  of  Thucydides,  from  the  oooBzaea- 
meoloftbaiaeond  bn'ilr.  !■  fbrnsinlngli«llj  fni  ir 
into  summers  and  winters,  and  each  sanacrr  r 
winter  make  a  year  (ii.  1).     Uia  t'"»«~^  crr- 
prieea  tba  tiaw  fnm  tba  f  iwwl  t»  tk»  obmdl 

cqtiitiox,  and  the  winter  compri-rs  the  pariad~.S 
the  autumnal  to  the  vernal  equinox.    Tha  divissi 
fato  books  and  chapters  waa  probably  made  by  tir 
Alexandrine  eritke.    In  the  second  book  be  ss.'* 
at  the  beginning  of  the  47th  chapt<»r,  f'-^ 
the  interment  during  this  winter,  soitl  sdixs  ^ 
winter  was  over,  tola  tot  yaar  af  tka  war 
ended."    He  then  s»oes  on  to  say : — •*  now  in  "r 
commencement  of  the  sommcr,**  which  sa  eTMcr:-v 
Aa  beginning  of  a  xmw  yeaiv  niA  of  a  art 
division,  if  he  made  any  division  in  hiabaBMv 
Again,  at  the  end  of  the  e^htieth  dhntai;  is 
xatnukm  the  end  of  tba  eeeoiwl  yeacr  of  the  tnr. 
and  again  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  second  bc«k  b- 
mentions  the  conclusion  of  the  third  year  >  f  *  - 
war.    The  third  book  begins  just   in  the 
manner,  *Mn  the  following  summer.*'  as  the  eig^- 
first  chapter  of  the  second  book.    Th»*r^  is,  t^wa, 
nothing  in  the  work  itself  which  gives  the  i«s«s 
falhimiwi  that  tba  divWoa  bito  ba&a  waa  part  J 
the  ntithor's  dcMpn  ;  and  in  fact,  the  divivi.  . 
books  is  made  in  a  very  arbitrary  and  doiasy  wsr. 
Tba  wtoitb  book  ooghl  to  and  witli  tba  ntt 
chapter  of  the  eighth  book ;  and  the  aevecii: 
chapter  of  the  eiphth  book  on^ht  to  be  the  fir»L 
We  may  conclude  from  the  ttnus  in  which  Cxati^- 
pus  allndes  to  the  eighth  book  (ra  r  r  i  esaii  i  .i 
i<rTOf>ia.s)  that  the  division  into  books  waa  asl 
then  made  ;  but  it  existed  in  the  time  of  IHmt 
shie  (1]^  n««9>l.  a.  IC,  17,  fta.),aBd«baiD»- 
donis  wrote  (xii.  .37,  xiii.  42>. 

There  was  a  division  of  tba  arork  also  into  nin 
boakt  (Diod.  xS.  87)  :  and  •  atS  later  dnbam 
into  thirteen  books.  The  title  of  the  work,  as  vH 
as  the  division  into  books,  is  also  probably  ilh"  • 
of  the  critics  or  gmmmarians.  The  title*  var\-  ax  \s* 
MSS.,  bMtba  raaple  tiUe  2iry7P<>f#  fa  tbit  wfaih 
h  most  appropriate  to  the  author's  own  err>re»'ac, 
(dovKv^iiHt  'Adriimos  ^vyiypoi^f  Titf  toac^ia^,  iu. 
(i.  1). 

The  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  wnr  opens  li* 
second  hook  of  Thocydidea,  and  the  hxst  is  iatn*- 
dttctory  to  tba  Uftary.  Ha  bo^  bit  im  fatk 
by  observii^  that  the  Peloponnesian  war  vas  V4 
most  important  event  in  Qredan  history,  which  ke 
shows  by  a  rapid  review  of  the  history  of 
Qneks  mm  the  eariiest  period  to  the  ceaaMff* 
ment  of  the  war  (i.  1 — 21 ).    His  remarks  on  ih^> 
remote  periods  of  Grecian  history,  such  as  liirlicn 
aad  bb  wmu,  tba  nml  powHraf  Mmoe,ni^ 
war  of  Troy,  do  not  express  any  doubt  as  to 
historical  character  of  these  events ;  oat  «w  i: 
Ba«nM7  fe  tfM  aalbar  to  ezpreaa  bb  MptiduB : 
he  has  simply  stated  the  main  fMte  of  esrir 
Grecian  history  in  the  way  in  which  they  vtk 
told  and  generally  received.    These  esriy  cfcnu 
are  utterly  imimportaat,  when  we  view  hiilBiy,ai 
the  author  viewed  the  object  of  his  hutflnr,  m 
matter  for  political  instruction  ^i.  22).  lis  de- 
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p^Y^ed  bis  work  to  be    an  eternal  poueeeion,**  and 
3icsl>  H  hasfvored  to  Iw.  After  bb  fntredaclerf 
rB«a.f3ters   (L  1—23)  he  procot  J^  to  explain  the 
il^'-v^d  groandt  and  causes  of  the  war:  the  real 
».!  X  ^v^s  were,  he  says,  the  Spartan  jealousy  of  the 
^.-Kfienian  power.     His  MiMlIm  b  interrapted 
c    i\9 — 118),  after  he  has  come  to  the  time  when 
.He  Ltacedaemonians  resolved  on  war,  by  a  digres- 
aio«i  C4iii9iX^y  on  the  tin  asd  progren  of  the 
po'^vor  of  Athens  ;  a  period  which  had  been  either 
OZEkitted  by  other  wnten,  or  treated  imperfectly, 
■and  wKh  litda  regard  to  dtfonology,  la  by  Hel- 
ls%nicu)}  in  his  Attic  history  (c  97).    He  resumes 
His  narrative  (c  119)  w^ith  the  Mgotiations  that 
preceded  the  war ;  but  this  leads  to  another  di- 
fcresaion  of  some  length  on  the  treason  of  Pausa- 
nias  (c  128 — 134),  and  the  exile  of  Tliemistocles 
<c.  135 — 138).    He  concludes  the  book  with  the 
speech  of  Pferides,  who  adviaad  <h«  Atlwirians  to 
n-fiiMj  the  demands  of  the  Peloponnesians  ;  nnd  his 
•ubject,  as  already  obserred,  b^ins  with  the 
•eeood  Mc.  Mr.  CBirtoa,  In  Ma  baa  a 

hnpter  **  On  the  Summary  of  Thucydides"  or 
that  part  of  his  first  book  which  treats  of  the 
period  between  B.  c  478  and  432.  The  Pelopon- 
neaian  war  began  B.  c.  431. 

A  history  which  treats  of  so  many  event*, 
wliich  took  place  at  remote  spots,  could  only  be 
writtoB,  in  toe  ttea  of  Thucy dides,  by  •  man  who 
tcn]^.  great  pains  to  ascertain  facts  by  personal  in- 
quiry. In  modem  times  bets  are  made  known  by 
printfaig  aa  looii  ■§  ttay  uetui ;  and  Iba  prfnted 

records  of  the  time,  newspapers  and  the  lik<',  nrc 
often  the  only  evidence  of  many  facts  which 
become  history.  When  we  know  the  caraleaa  way 
in  vUdi  tela  are  now  reported  and  recorded  by 
▼ery  jncompetent  persons,  often  upon  Tery  in- 
ditlerent  iu-ansiy  testimony,  and  compare  with 
■acb  'records  the  pains  that  Tbo^ides  took  to 
■tftaifi  the  chief  events  of  a  war,  with  which  he 
WM  contenporaiy,  in  which  he  took  a  share  as  a 
CMnnaniufv  sns  oppoftiuinMa  wnicn  nw  naana 
nllowed,  his  great  alilitii  s,  and  serious  earnest 
ebaneter,  it  is  a  £ur  conclusion  tliat  we  have  a 
mora  exact  biatoty  of  a  lon^  ermtftil  penod 
Thocjdides  than  we  have  of  any  period  in  modem 
history,  equally  long  and  equally  eventful.  We 
are  deceived  as  to  the  value  of  modem  historicai 
evidence,  which  depends  on  the  eye-sight  of  wit- 
nesses, by  the  facility  with  which  it  is  produced 
and  distributed  in  print.   But  when  we  come  to 
fsamina  tht  real  anrtiarUy  fer  tbat  wbMi  la 
printed,  we  seldom  find  that  the  orifpnal  witness 
of  an  important  transaction  is  a  Thucydides  i  still 
bMnlmi  do w«  M  •  nun  10m  Mmiriw  baa 
devoted  seven  and  twenty  years  to  tba  eritkal 
enomeratton  of  the  event*  of  as  many  years.  A 
laife  port  of  the  facts  in  Thucydides  were  doubt- 
less derived  ftem  tbt  taaHamny  of  other  eye-wit- 
nesses, and  even  in  «onift  cases  not  directly  from 
eye-witnesses  ;  and  that  is  also  true  of  all  modem 
btsMtiMi  evw  oontonpora^  bbloiiaa  $  bat  again, 
how  I'-liiom  have  ue  n  Thucydides  to  wei^h  the 
value  of  testimony  either  direct  or  indirect  (L  22). 
His  vMa  WBtIc  ihowv  fba  noil  acmpalona  care 
and  diligence  in  ascertaining  fMto  t  his  strict  at- 
tention to  chronology,  and  the  importance  that  he 
atuches  to  it,  are  additional  proof  of  his  historical 
Mnnef.  His  narrative  is  nriaf  and  concise :  it 
jTHprally  contains   barw  facts  expressed  in  the 
fewest  possible  words,  and  when  we  consider  what 
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pains  it  roost  have  cost  him  to  ascertain  these 
Gwta,  w«  adnira  tb«  adMaolBl  of  a  writer  wbo  it 

sati'.fied  with  giving  facts  in  their  naked  brevity 
without  ornament,  without  any  parade  of  his  per- 
sonal importance,  and  of  the  trouble  that  his 
matlw  ooot  him.  A  single  chapter  must  sometioMO 
have  represented  the  labour  of  many  days  and 
weeks.  Such  a  principle  of  historical  compositimi 
is  the  evidence  of  a  great  and  dofaled  ndad.  Tho 
history  of  Thucydides  only  makes  an  octavo  vo- 
lume of  moderate  sixe ;  many  a  modem  writer 
wrndd  bavo  opaa  II  oH  to  a  doM  tthmib  iad  ao 
hav<-  ^;  >:ied  it.  A  wocktbat  ii  ftraBagtonast 
contain  much  in  little  eompaso. 

He  seldom  makea  reflections  in  the  course  of  his 
narrative :  occasionally  bo  baa  a  chapter  of  political 
and  moral  observations,  animntpd  by  the  keenest 
perception  of  the  motives  of  action,  and  the  moral 
character  of  BMOL  Many  of  his  speeches  are  po- 
litical essays,  or  materials  for  them  ;  t}i<  y  are  not 
mere  inu^inations  of  his  own  for  rhetorical  etfect ; 
they  contain  tbo  gononl  sonao  of  wbal  was  aetnally 
delivered  as  nearly  as  he  could  ascertain,  and  in 
many  instances  he  had  Kood  opportunities  of 
knowing  what  was  said,  Ibr  be  beard  some  speeches 
delivered  (i.  22).  His  opportunities,  his  talenti^ 
his  character,  nnd  his  ^uhject  all  combined  to  pro- 
duce a  work  that  stands  alone,  and  in  its  kind  has 
neither  equal  nor  rivaL  Hia  pietnrss  are  some* 
times  striking  and  tragic,  an  effect  produced  liy 
severe  simplicity  and  minute  particularity.  Such 
la  tbo  doaoilptba  of  the  plague  of  Atibena.  Sadi 
a!so  is  the  iiicomparahle  history  of  the  Athenian 
expedition  to  biciiy,  and  its  melancholy  teimina- 
tion. 

A  man  who  thbka  profoundly  will  have  a  form 
of  expre^sinn  which  h  stamped  with  the  character 
of  hi%  utiud  ;  and  the  itvlc  of  Thucydides  is 
accordingly  concise,  rigorous,  energctie.  Wo  hA 
that  all  the  words  were  intended  to  have  a  mean- 
iM,  and  have  a  meaning :  nono  of  them  are  idlo* 
Tot  bo  io  semelimso  banh  and  obaeno  t  lad  pro- 
bably he  was  so,  even  to  his  own  countrymen. 
Some  of  his  sentences  are  very  involvodt  and  the 
eonnoetion  and  dependoneo  of  tiM  parte  an  often 
difficult  to  seize.  Cicero,  undoubtedly  a  good 
fireek  scholar,  found  hira  difficult  {Oratfir.c,  9): 
he  says  that  the  speeches  contain  so  many  ub$<cure 
and  impenetrable  sentences  as  to  bo  aantely  intel- 
lii^nhle  ;  and  this  he  a^lds,  is  a  very  great  dcf-ct  in 
the  language  of  political  life  (inoratione  civili). 

TboflrMtbiagtbatioiMidrftotomadlaff  Thn* 
cvdidcs  is  to  have  a  good  text  e<^tal)]ished  on  a 
collation  of  the  MSS.,  and  tUa  we  owe  to  I.  Bak* 
kor.  Thoio  wbo  nwa  aueualomod  to  raid  Thoey* 
dides  in  such  a  text  as  Duker^  can  estimate  their 
obligations  to  Bekker.  For  the  underHiatidin?  of 
the  text,  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  language  and 
the  assistance  of  the  best  critics  are  necessary  ;  and 
perhaps  nearly  riil  has  been  (!oiu^  in  this  depart- 
ment that  can  be  done.  But  after  all,  a  careful 
and  repoitod  otady  of  the  original  is  nceaanry  in 
order  to  understand  it.  For  the  illuRtratinn  of  tho 
text  a  great  mass  of  geographical  and  historical 
knowledgo  io  noceasary ;  and  bero  ilw  Htm  crftieo 
have  not  been  idle.  To  derive  all  the  advantage 
from  the  work  that  may  If  derived  for  political 
instruction,  we  must  study  it ;  and  here  the  critics 
give  little  help,  for  Politik  is  a  thing  tiMj  addflOl 
meddle  with,  and  not  often  with  success.  Horo  n 
man  must  be  kia  own  commentator ;  but  a  great 
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deal  mxpht  be  il^up  hy  a  compptont  hand  ift  ilfatt- 
tiating  Thucvdides  m  a  political  writer. 
^  TIm  Onek  tsxt  m  first  publialMd  Ij  Ald«s, 
Venice,  1502  foL,  and  the  Scholia  were  published 
in  the  following;  yeiir.  The  first  I^tin  translation, 
which  was  by  Valb,  was  printed  before  1 500,  and 
reprinted  at  Paris,  1513,  fol^  and  frequently  after 
that  date.  The  first  odition  of  the  Ctn'ck  text 
accompanied  by  a  Latin  version,  was  tliat  of 
H.  Smplwng.  feL:  the  Latin  ▼errion  ia  that 
of  Valla,  revised  by  Stophpns.  This  well  printed 
•dilion  contain>  the  iScholia»  the  Li£B  of  Thocy- 
4idM  tar  MimdHirat,  nd  w  tuaufmm  Life  of 
Thwydides.  The  edhian  of  L  Bekkar,  Berlin, 
1821,  3  Tols.  8to.  forms  an  epoch  in  the  editions 
of  Thucydides,  and,  as  regards  the  text,  renders  it 
mumtmuf  fa  Manil  tmj  which  are  of  prior  date. 
Among  other  editions  ar*>  that  of  Poppo,  Leiprie, 
10  vols.  Qso^  1821 — of  which  two  volumes 
an  filled  with  pcolegoaiena ;  of  Haack,  with 
lections  from  the  Greek  Scholia  and  short  notes, 
Leipzig,  1820,  2  vola.  of  QoUer,  2  voli.  8vo., 
Letpsig,  IBMr  md  of  Aiaold,  S toIi.  tm, 
find,  1830—1835. 

The  translations  into  modem  languages  are 
numerous.  It  was  translated  into  FVench  by  Claude 
SeymU  Paris,  1527,  fol.  The  English  version  of 
Tlinman  Xicolls,  London,  l.i.in,  fol.  was  made 
from  the  veriion  of  Seyssel.  Tiie  liiographit  Uui- 
reneUe  mentions  an  anonymous  English  version, 
published  at  London  in  1.5*25.  The  English 
vermm  of  Uobbee  appears  to  be  mainly  Coooded 
OB  ikt  LmIIb  ^mmma,  m  •  eoMparin  of  it 
with  them  will  show.  HoMw?  translated  it  for 
the  political  iustruction  which  it  contains.  Thucy- 
dides  was  afterwards  translated  by  W.  Smith, 
1753,  whose  translation  is  generally  exact ;  and 
a$;ain  liy  S.  T.  IVioomfield,  London,  \fi29.  The 
most  recent  German  translation  is  by  ii.  W.  F. 
Klein,  Munich,  1826,  8««i  Tfaneydides  was  trans- 
lated into  French  by  Leresque,  Paris  l/P.'i,  4  vols. 
Sto.:  and  by  Gail,  1807,  dee.  Gail  pubUsi^  the 
Gnok  text  of  Thoejdidca,  tho  SehellB,  the  naj»> 
tioM  of  thirteen  niaiui8cripts  of  the  Ilibliothequc 
dn  Roi,  a  Latin  version  corrected,  and  the  French 
Teraion  already  mentioned,  with  notes  historical 
■BdphfldogiciL  Tho  French  venion  of  CMl  kie 
been  printed  separately,  4  vols.  8vo. 

The  authorities  for  the  Life  of  Thucydides  have 
botB  generally  referred  to,  and  they  are  all  men- 
tioned and  criticised  in  the  (^ntrrfurhunfjtn  ii^>er 
dot  Lebem  TkmMdidu,  Berlin,  1832,  by  K.W. 
Kittger.  Tho  **  Amain  Thi^kM  «t  Xeiio- 
ykontei,^  Ac.  of  Dodwell,  Oxford,  1 702.  4to.,  may 
also  be  consulted.  The  criticism  of  Dionynus  of 
Halicamassus  on  Tbucydidaa  ha*  itaolf  been  much 
flriUeised :  most  of  his  eemm  wtt  Bot  receive  the 
approbation  of  jtist  criticism.  [O.  U] 

THUDIPPUS  (Boi^Simrot),  a  contemporary  of 
Phoeion,  of  whom  Phttareh  rsfa^  one  or  two  po»> 
ticnlars.    (PAor.  cc.  35.  3f;.) 

THUOE/NIDES  (dovyfr^iqt),  a  comic  poet 
of  nkBomi  age,  iHiofo  nont  !•  oolf  fMoA  n  ft 
few  passages  of  the  grammarians,  in  moil  of  nUch 
it  has  been  corrupted  into  Tktuydide$,  Tho  M* 
mains  of  his  poetry  consist  ot  one  title,  AutmrrtU, 
ono  complete  line,  and  a  few  words  (Suid.  s  v. 
T^<mt#iwi,  and  perhaps  x.'  r.  lL»4<nreucfy  ;  Phot. 
Lex.  a  tw.  ^  p6/uaov,  rpittx^nptui  Pollux,  vi. 
SB;  Zonar.  Lm,  #.  v.  Aeififl^;  Ad*****  ■»  lU. 
113;  Pmcm^  mi  JMm  ST 
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Eurip.  ITfCHh.  1 1 66  ;  Meineke,  P^r'm§.  f^jat.  T-bt. 
vol.  i.  p.  499,  vol.  ir.  pow  dSjl,  594  ;  EaiSM  Ma  • 
p.  1183).    JMtim  fefti  rongly  ia«i»  Tl«p 
nides  a  tqgio  poet     (AML  fhmttk  woL  ii 

325.)  fP.  S.' 

THURO  {9ovpA\  a  daughter  of  PKx  v~ 
came  by  Apollo  the  mother  of  ChaonB^tfce  f  :  ^^ 
of  Thnrium.    ( Pans.  ix.  40.  §     )  (     <  1 

TU  YAS  (evds),  a  name  of  the  finaale  Mievr- 
of  Dienywa,  ii  tho  MM  as  dMriiiu  CLymyli 
143,  305  :  Ov.  ML  vi  III  iT^loi    64.  -V: 
oontt.  Thyia.)  £!•.  I 

THTB8TE8  CWmn),  a  m  of  Ptfopa 
I  Ilippodamem,  was  the  brother  of  Atreus  nd  :tt 
father  of  Aegisthus.    (Horn.  //.  ii.  107  ;  AesrtT» 
Agam.  1242  ;  Eurip.  Or.  1008  ;  cutup.  Araxr*; 

PkLOPS  ;  A  (j  A  M  KM  NO.V. )  f  L-  >  1 

THY! A  (eui'a).  1.  A  dani.'}iter  of  Casa, c 
or  Cephisseus,  became  by  Apoilo  the  mirrhrr  < 
IMphns.  (Pana  x.  6.  §  2  ;  Herod,  vfi.  I7B.)  ^a• 
is  said  to  hare  been  the  fint  to  have  Kirn6red 
Dionysua»  and  to  have  oelekHmtad  ocgie*  m 
Wmv.  Hodoo  tho  Atlie  wobob,  wfc*  mry  jor 
went  to  Mount  Parnassus  to  celebrate  the  £>?«  j- 
siac  oi^gies  with  the  Delphian  Thyiadea,  «id 
themselves  the  name  of  Thyadea  or  Thyiaite 
(Pau8.  I.e.  z.  4.  §  2,  22.  15  I  mmf^  S&fSt 

Lobeck,  Aiiltwpk.  p.  285.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Deucalion,  and,  bv-  Zcu&.  im 
mother  of  Macedon.  (Ues.  Fra^mu  26,  ed.  Coa- 
ling ;  Steph.  Byt.  *.  r.  Meuff  SoWa.)         f  L-  S-J 

THYILLUS.   [SATvaus,  literacy,  Nou  4.] 

THTLACU&  rOoAmoa.] 

THYMBRAEUS  (euM^parov).  1.  A  sorasae 
of  Apollo,  derived  from  a  place  in  Troas  caileA 
Thymbia,  when  ho  hid  ft  tSMplola  vludi  AcUBss 
was  wounded,  or  from  aneiuhbouring  hill  of  At 
same  name,  (StraK.  xiii.  p.  598  ;  St<?ph-  Byi.  Kt, 
Bi'^£>/a  ;  Kurip.  Itltes.  224  ;  Serr.  ad  Am,  iu.  S3  ; 
Hom.  //.  X.  430.) 

2.  A  Trojaft  who  «aa  sWa  hj  fiioacdes.  ( II 
i^zi.32a) 

TRVMBLB*  ft  Biilstnilia  aimft  «r  tefe 

ni.-tr<  -^s  in  tho  ldi|D  of  Domitian,  with  whom  &be 
was  a  great  fiiToante.  bbe  frequently  acted  alon^ 
with  Latinus.  (Jar.  L  8ft,  tI.  via.  197.) 
[  Latin  I'a.] 

THY'MILUS  (euufAoj),  aitatuary  or  srt!?- 
tor,  whose  groap  of  Krus  ajtd  Dionysu»  »ta]:kiix.z 
together  wm  mm  hy  Paosaniaa  la  the  tenpie  d 
Dionvsus  at  Athens,   (i.  20.  <i  1.)  [P- ^  ] 

THYMU'CUAHES  or  THYMO'CHAIUS 
(0»l»ox4im%  •ondwA    Athofti™,  wm  pM 

in  command  of  the  squarlron  which  was  seut  hi 
baste  to  £uboea  to  oppose  the  Pdoponnensa  dsci 
under  HomaBdridaa,  the  appeafftftco  of  wlicl  sf 
the  coast  mA  oxcited  so  much  akrm  at  Atheiti. 
Thymochares  waa  defeated  near  Eretria,  and  the 
whole  of  Euboca,  except  Oreus,  reveled  to  tbc 
oftomy,  &  c.  411.  (Thw.  vHi  M.)  [Bauu» 

nniMAs  ]  Later  in  the  same  year,  v>on  aft^r 
iiegesandridas  had  nUed  from  Kubom  to  act  v 
coftcwt  with  IlindMos  to  tho  —itli,  Tipiitim 

was  aOBtftom  Athens  in  the  «.ime  direction  vritb  a 
few  ships.  A  battle  ensued  between  the  ipsdna 
of  Hegesoadridw  aad  tho  pectlsa  of  tUlMm 
navy  to  which  Thymochares  had  brought  leb- 
forcementv  and  the  Peloponnesiftfts  proTtd  n> 
torious.  (Xen.  HeU.  i.  1.  §  L) 

THY'MOCLES  {9vtumXvt\  the  aatbor  of  s 
sh^  <t%—t  ift  theOiOsk  Aathnlngy^atiihis 
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Ic«n  frmn  tbe  AfuMAMrOik  cf  BMrton.  (Branek, 

n€Jtl.  ToU  ii.  p.  259;  Zmi»tAll0u  Qmtc.  vul.  ii. 
-_:>         vol.  xiiL  p.  961.)  [P.  S.J 

'X  ilYMOETES  (Sii^Itifj).  1.  One  of  the 
of  Troy.  (Horn.  /L  iiL  146.)  A  loothnyer 
n,cl  predicted,  that  on  a  certain  day  a  boy  should 
o  Ijorn,  by  whom  Troy  should  be  destroved.  On 
bm*  day  PHrit  fiM  bom  to  Prian,  and  Mmiippas 
( >  Thymoetes.  Priam  ordered  Munippus  and  his 
no^ber  Cylla  to  be  killed.  Uenoe  Aenoas,  in 
iTir^a  (^M.  Ii.81),  says,  thM  ll  WM  MM 
IV h ether  Thymoetes,  in  order  to  revi  rge  himself, 
Mi  vised  to  draw  the  wooden  hone  into  the  city. 

*2..  An  Athenian  h^o,  beUeved  to  have  been  a 
»oT&  of  Oxyntas,  and  king  of  Attica.    One  of  the 
ttic  denies  (Thymoetiadae  or  Thjtnaetindae)  de- 
rived its  name  from  him.    (Suid.  s.v.\  Paua.  ii. 

Iflu9  7.) 

3.  A  Trojnn  and  a  companion  of  Afneai,  who 
wms  aUin  by  Tumos.  ( Virg.  Atn.  xii.  3t)4.)  (.L.  S.J 
THTMONDA8  (e*»«Msf    m  of  Mmnoft 
the  Uliodian,  and  nephew  of  Memndn.    In  it.  r. 
31^3,  be  wan  sent  down  into  Lycia  by  king  i>a- 
reius  to  coiiimistion  PhanMbtsiM  to  race— d  Mon- 
iion  in  the  command  of  tha  fleet.  [Phaiinabazus, 
>Ci>,  H.]    The  land-force,  conMstinir  apparently  of 
ii  reek  mercenaries,  Thyraondaa  was  buiiscif  to  re- 
ceive from  PhariiahMM,  «mI  to  Ind      to  Syiift 
to  meet  the  kini;. 

At  th«  battle  of  Issua,  in  the  same  year, 
^TtiyflMNidas  wHk  Mt  navMBariaa  omipltd  tiia 
c-.'ntre  of  the  Persian  army,  and  did  good  service. 
Atler  the   battle,  together  with  Aristomedes, 
Aniyntas,  and  Btanor,  and  a  Inga  body  of 
troops,  he  made  his  way  over  the  mountains  to 
Tripolis  in  Phoenicia.    Hero  thry  found  the  ships 
which  bad  conveved  their  men  over  fiom  Lesbos, 
Mid,  baifffaif  ImMlMd  as  many  as  tiNj  seeded  and 
bant  the  lait,  they  sailed  for  Cyprus,  and  thence 
CfoaMd  aim  to  Kgypt.  Whether  Thymondas  took 
fMft  thara  fin  tba  allawpl  af  Asyiitaa  to  paoaai 

liim»elf  of  the  sovereignty,  we  have  no  means  of 

deciding.  (Axr.  Awab,  iL  2»  8 — 10,  13 ;  Curt.  iii. 

8,  ir.  0  (Amtmtar,  Na.  5.]  [  i:.  K  J 

THYO^E  (eiwKTj),  the  name  of  Semele,  under 

which  Dionysus  fetched  her  from  Hades,  and  in- 
troduced her  among  the  immortals.  (Horn.  Hymn. 
V.  "Jl  ;  Apollod.  iii.  5.  §  3  ;  Cic.  de  iS'at.  Ikor.  iii. 
23  ;  Pind.  /'vih.  iii.  M  j  Biad.  Sib  if.  36 ;  Apolloa 
Rhod.L63(i.)  [1^25.1 
THT<yNBU8  (9mmtit\  1.  A  aamaM  af 

Dionysus  which  has  the  same  meaning  as  Thyone, 
both  beiitt  fioimad  from  i^ir,  to  be  inspired." 
(Or.  JMUlV.  18  }  Hont  Cbim  L 17.  S3  ;  Oppian, 
C^nie$r.  I  27  ;  Heeych.  «.  9.  Btmiffhis.) 

2.  A  son  of  Dionysus  in  Chios,  and  father  of 
Thoat.  (Acron,  ad  HorvLChnH.  i.  17.23.)  [L.S.] 
TUTPHBrTIDES,  the  maker  of  a  painted 
WM  discovered  at  Vulci,  and  now  in  the  collection 
af  U.  Durand,  under  each  handle  of  which  is  the 
iaMription,  EPOIE^BN  mnmAKM,  {Cab. 
DumnJ.  No.  8.')3;  1{.  Kochattl^  Lettm  d  M. 
ikkon,  ML  60,  (j  1 ,  2d  ed.)  £P.  &J 

THTRSfTS  (Qvpaos),  a  fiaadnnerOelBftad, 
whom  the  latter  sent  to  Claopatra  at  Alaxandria, 
after  the  hattle  of  Actinm.  Dion  Cassius  reUtes 
that  Octavian  made  love  to  Cleopatm  by  means  of 
Thyntis  to  induce  her  to  batii^  Antony ;  but 
I'iuurch  &iin{)ly  Rtate«i  that  Thyrsus,  through  his 
frequent  interviews  with  Cleopatra,  excited  the 
iM|kfaBt  «f  Mtoayt  «ba  aanid  mi  whipped 
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bbn,  and  laiit  Mm  baek  to  Oetovbak  (Dion  Cass. 

li.  8,  9  ;  Phit  Ant.  73  ) 

THY  US  or  TllYS  (eSor,  eCi),  a  prince  of 
Paphlagouia,  who  rebelled  against  Artaxerxes  II. 
(Mnwiwi.)  Samnes,  who  «aa  hia  flnt  cousin, 
endeavoured  to  p^rsnade  him  to  return  to  his  alle- 
giance ;  but  thisi  had  no  etfect,  and  on  one  oocaaioOy 
when  Datamat  had  sought  a  friendly  matmmm 
with  him,  Thyus  laid  a  plot  for  his  assassination. 
Datames  eao^ed  the  danger  throqgh  a  timely 
wuning  givan  Um  by  hia  mallMV  and,  an  Ma 
return  to  his  own  government,  declared  war  against 
ThvoBi  aubdued  him,  and  made  him  a  prisoner  to- 
gether with  hia  wife  and  children.  He  then  ar- 
rayed bim  in  all  the  inaignia  of  hia  royal  rank, 
dressed  himself  in  hunter's  garb,  and,  liavintj  fas- 
tened a  rope  round  Thyus,  drove  him  beture  bim 
with  ft  aodgel,  and  bivft^t  Um  in  this  gviaa  foto 
the  presenct^  of  Artaxerxes,  as  if  he  were  a  wild 
beast  that  he  had  captured.  Comelioa  Nepus  de- 
iflribaa  Tbyva  aa  n  nan  af  bnira  atotava  and  grim 
aspect,  with  dark  complexion,  and  long  hair  and 
beard.  Aelian  notices  bim  as  nottnioua  for  hia 
veracity,  wUla  Tbeopompua  triatod  that  ha  waa 
accustomed  to  have  100  dishes  {daeed  on  hia  tabla 
at  one  meal,  and  that,  when  he  was  imprisoned  hy 
Artaxerxes,  he  continued  the  same  courkc  of  life, 
whieh  diaw  from  the  king  the  remark  that  Thyua 
was  living  as  if  he  expected  a  speedy  death.  (Com. 
Nep.  Vaiam,  2,  3;  Tbeop.  w.  AiJL  iv.  pp.  144,  £. 
14(ft,x;p.41Aa{  AaLr.ir.i97.)   [BL  B.] 

TIBERI'NT^^,  one  of  the  mythical  kings  of 
Alba,  ton  of  Capetui^  and  iiather  of  Agrippa,  ia 
eaid  to  bava  bean  drawmd  in  araaifaig  the  iiTer 
Alba,  which  waa  hence  called  Tiberis  after  him, 
and  of  which  he  became  the  guardian  god.  ( LiT.  i» 
3  ;  Dionys,  i.  71 ;  Cic.c<«  ISuL  />or.  iii.  20.) 

TIBK  KIUS  I.,anp««raf  Rome,  A.n.  14^ 
37.  His  full  name  was TiBXRit's  CtAunn  s  N kko 
Caibab.  Ue  waa  the  aon  of  T.  Ciaudiua  Hero 
(NnOiNa.  7]  aod  af  Uvia,  and  waa  bam  ea 

the  16th  of  November,  rt.  c.  42,  hvfuTv  hi-,  mutln  r 
married  At^guatoa.  Tiberius  was  tail  and  atnuigly 
made,  and  Ma  beahb  waa  very  good.  Hia  ftaa  waa 
handsome,  and  hia  eyes  were  large.  He  was  cnre> 
fully  educated  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day, 
and  became  well  acquainted  with  Greek  and  Latin 
literature.  He  poeaeaaed  talent  both  aa  a  speaker 
and  writer,  but  he  was  fond  of  employing  himself 
on  trivial  sobjecta,  auch  aa  at  that  tune  were  com- 
prebandad  nidar  tba  tm  Onuoamar  (gnnuMlica). 
His  m.ister  in  rhetoric  waa  Theodorus  of  Oadara. 
He  waa  a  great  poriat,  and  affsctad  a  wonderful 
pi'eoiileii  abaot  werdai  to  wMbb  ba  aflan  paid  bmm 
attention  than  to  the  matter.  Though  not  witbaal 
military  courage,  as  his  life  shows,  he  had  a  great 
timidity  of  character,  and  waa  of  a  jealous  and 
suspicious  temper;  and  these  qualitiaa  rendered 
him  cniel  after  he  had  acquired  {)ow»t.  Ho  had 
more  penetration  than  decision  of  character,  and  he 
waa  eftan  fanaolatab  (Tae.  ilaa.  i.  80.)  Fnai  Ma 
youth  he  was  of  an  imsociable  divpn^ition,  nifliui- 
choiy  and  reaerved,  and  thia  character  developed 
itaelf  van  aebagitw  aider.  Ha  bad  no  sympa- 
thies nor  aflPections,  was  indifTerent  about  pleasing 
or  giving  pain  to  others:  he  had  all  the  elements 
of  cruelty;  attapicioa  nouriahed  his  impbcable 
temper,  and  powar  gave  him  the  opportoi^  af 
gratifying  his  long  nourished  ht  licmes  of  vengeance. 
In  the  latter  years  of  hia  lite,  particularly,  be  hi- 
dnlgad  bit  bwU  pnpMiriliii  ia  tfaiy  way  tbak 
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a  deprared  imagination  could  suggest:  lust  and 
oaeltf  wn  not  itmngm.   It  it  wd,  tm^  Ait  Iw 


addicted  to  exct'ss  in  wine :  he  was  not 
0t|g;inaUy  aYaricious,  but  he  became  SO.  HeaSected 
a  ngHd  to  dtomef  nd  to  OTtomafc.  He  waa  Ae 
pEinee  of  hypocrites ;  and  the  events  of  his  reign 
ar«  Vitth  more  than  the  arhihitinii  af  hii  drtiMlibIa 
characlfcr.  [Taciti;&] 

Tibaiw  waa  about  thirteen  yaaia  of  age  when 
he  acrompanied  Aa^^iBtus  in  his  triumphal  entry 
into  Rome  (b.  c.  29)  after  the  death  of  M.  An- 
toiiini;  Tfteiiaa  vode  oi     lall  «f  Angnatoa  aad 

MantUns  on  his  r'y^ht.  Augustus  conferred  on 
TilMliiia  and  his  brother  Drusas  titlaa  of  dignity, 
vfaOa  Ui  gnndMiM,  Odvt  and  Lndai,  wwa  aldl 

living:  but  betides  Caius  and  Lucius,  Marcellus, 
the  nephew  of  Augustus,  had  superior  claims  to 
the  sQccession,  and  the  prospect  of  Tiberius  suc- 
oatdfa^  to  tha  pomr  «  mother's  husband 
seemed  at  one  time  very  remote.  The  death  of 
Agrippa  made  way  for  Tiberius  being  employed  in 
{Nurfie  aftdrii  and  Angnstna  eooofeUad  hnn,  nnch 
n.r'in=*t  his  will,  to  divorce  his  wife  Vipsania 
Agiippina,  the  daughter  of  Agrippa,  by  whom  he 
liad  OM  MOt  and  wl»  mm  mn  pregnant,  and  to 
marry  Julia  (a.  c  1 1),  the  widow  of  Agrippa,  and 
the  emperor's  daughter,  with  whom  Tiberius  did 
not  long  live  in  harmony.  Ha  had  one  child  by 
Julio,  bttllldid  not  live. 

He  WTis  employed  on  various  military  services 
daring  the  lifetime  of  Augustus,  lie  made  his 
fiict  campaign  in  the  Gratmiu  -war  as  l^ibonu 
Militum.  In  lu  c.  10  he  was  sent  by  Augustus 
to  restore  Tigranes  to  the  throne  of  Armenia.  Ar- 
tobaiUi  ^  oeeapant  of  tha  ibnaa,  waa  —idoiad 
before  Tiberius  reached  Anncni.-i,  and  Tiberius 
had  no  difficulty  in  accomplishing  his  mission. 
(Dion  Cass.  liv.  9.)  It  was  during  this  campaign 
that  Horace  add resaod  OBt  oflua  epistles  to  Julius 
Floras  (i.  12),  who  was  servinp  under  Tiberius. 
In  ILC.  15,  Drubus  and  his  brother  Tiberius  were 
engaged  in  warfare  with  the  Rhaeti,  who  occupied 
the  Alps  of  Tridentum  (Trento),  and  the  exploits 
of  the  two  brothers  were  song  by  Uoraoe  (porm. 
ir.  4,  U;  Dion  Ohm.  Kt.SZ)  In  a  a  IS  llbeina 
■was  consul  with  P.  Quintilins  Varna.  In  B.  c.  11, 
the  same  year  in  which  he  married  Julia,  and 
while  his  brother  Drusus  was  fighting  against  the 
Germans,  Tiberius  left  his  OMT  wife  to  conduct,  by 
the  order  of  Augustus,  the  war  against  the  Dalma- 
tians who  had  revolted,  and  against  the  I'annonians. 
(Dion  Cass.  liv.  31.)  Drusas  died  (b.  a  0)  awing 
to  a  fall  from  his  horse,  after  a  campaign  against 
the  Qeanans  between  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe. 
On  the  ntwa  of  the  aeeident,  TRwitae  was  mat  by 
Augustus,  who  was  then  at  Pavi.i,  to  Drusus, 
whom  he  found  just  alive.  (Dion  Cass.  Iv.  2.)  lie 
conveyed  the  body  to  Rone  from  the  hanks  of 
the  Rhine,  walking  all  the  haCwe  it  on  foot 
(Sueton.  Ti/^t-r.  7),  and  he  pronounced  a  funeral 
oration  over  his  brother  in  the  forum.  Tiberius 
retomed  to  the  war  in  Gonaany,  and  croaoad  the 
Rhine.  In  B.  c.  7  he  was  again  in  Rome,  was 
made  consul  a  second  time,  and  celehcated  bia 
•eeond  triumph.  (VeU.  Pnt.iL  97.) 

In  B.  c.  ()  he  obtained  the  trihunitia  potealM  ht 
five  years,  but  during  this  year  he  retired  with  the 
empeiWa  permtsnon  to  Rhodes,  where  he  spent  the 
next  seven  years.  Tacitus  (Aim,i,d$)  saya  that 
his  chief  rmson  fnr  IcavinL'  Home  was  to  get  away 
from  his  Wile,  wuo  treatod  huu  with  '  '\d 
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whose  licentious  life  was  do  secret  to 
prohaUjT,  to%  ha  wn  VDwiUinf  to 

when  the  grandsons  of  .Augustus  wcjpe 
years  of  matiuity,  for  thaxe 
between  then  and  Tiberiaa. 
at  Rhodes,  Tiberius,  among  other  _ 
himself  on  astrology,  and  he  was  one  of  ih.^ 
of  this  sappoaed  science.    His  cliief  ma-rt^T  a  v 
art  wm  Tinuyllus,  who  predicted  thaft  hm  aK 
be  emperor.  (Tacit,  Ann.  \\.  '2!.)    Ao^naeas  h 
not  been  very  ready  to  allow  Til^exiBa  tt»  wetm 
Rhodea.  and  he  waa  not  willing  to  let  kia 
l>ack  ;  but,  at  the  instance  of  Caius  Caesir.  : 
riua  waa  allowed  to  retom,  a.  fiw  2.    Ue  wm  >■ 
HavedllMiaiittoBiAladiibv  kb  rtaiiBua^fcrU 
wife  Julia  was  banished  to  the  ialand  of  Vrnti^an 
(b.  c.  2),  and  he  never  saw  her  ncrHin .  ( I  >  Cm. 
It.  10.)    Suetoniaa  aaya  that  Tiberius,  by 
entreated  the  empmr  to  lit  MKa  ~ 
he  had  given  her. 

Tiberius  was  employed  in  public  affiuxa  uBiai  i» 
death  of  L.  Caesar  (a.  a  3),  whieli  warn  MMe4  bv 
the  death  of  C.  Cai^sar  (a.  d.  4).  Aufragtmi.  r** 
being  without  a  auooeasor  of  hia  own  blood,  adaekti 
Tiberias,  the  «m  of  hb  wife  LMn,  witk  dHv«« 
of  leaving  to  him  the  power  that  he  land  hicxi 
acquired ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  rcqtiired  Ti^ 
rius  to  adopt  Oermanicns,  the  son  of  his  bm^ 
Drusus,  thoagh  Tiberius  had  a  son  Drasus  by  sj 
wife  Vipsania.  (Sueton.  71/<r.  15  ;  Veil.  Pat.  u 
10^)  Augustus  wa:}  not  ignorant  of  the  chancswa' 
Tftirius,  but,  like  others  in  poaaMv  kn  loft  itisa 
man  whom  he  did  not  like,  and  could  not  esterts. 
rather  than  allow  it  to  go  out  of  hia  fruaaly.  Aa- 
gaalua  had  indeed  aMjptod  PieatoiMM  Agripftk 
the  brother  of  C.  and  L.  Caesares,  bat  there  m 
nothing  to  hope  for  from  him ;  and  GcmjsrJrzi 
was  too  young  to  be  adopted  by  Augustus  a 
view  to  the  direct  succession. 

From  the  year  of  his  adoption  to  the  deal^  f ' 
Augustus,  A.  D.  14,  Tiberius  waa  in  rmfanwH  d 
the  Roman  aratei^  Aaqgh  ha  nritoi  Boaw  w&mi 
times.    He  was  sent  into  Qermany  a.  n.  4.  cri 
the  historian  Velleius  Patncalna  aocMBfaawd 
hSm  as  piaafcetos  equiton.  Tihariw  laisBii  a! 
Illyriciira  to  subjecti  >ii  a.  n.  9;  and  in  a.  d.  ]'2  he 
had  the  honour  of  a  triumph  at  Rome  for  k:^ 
German  and  Dalmatian  victoriea.  Tiberias 
played  military  talent  during  his  tiansalpiM  cna- 
paigns  ;  he  maintained  discipline  in  his  army,  and 
took  care  of  the  comforts  of  his  soidiers.    in  a.  a. 
U  Angnstas  held  hia  ImI  tmtm,  im  mimk  hetoi 
Tiberias  for  his  colleague. 

Tiberias  being  sent  to  settle  the  a&in 
lilyricom,  Augaitat  aeeompanied  hna  ftr  « 
lieneventom,  but  as  the  emp«*rnr  w;is  on  his  war 
back  to  Rome  he  died  at  Nola,  on  the  I9tk  d 
August,  A.  n.  14.  Tiberine  waa  immediate  aM- 
moned  home  by  hia  mother  livia,  who  MMpNl 
affairs  so  as  to  secure  the  power  to  her  son.  so  6r 
as  such  precaution  was  necessary.  If  nothing  SMCt 
had  been  known  of  Tiberiaa  than  hu  csaisct 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  emperor,  he  might  Iut? 
descended  to  posterity  with  no 
than nenj othar RaaMM.  Hianeemiinto] 
developed  all  the  (junlitics  which  were  not  ia> 
known  to  those  who  were  acqaaintcd  with  bin, 
but  which  hitherto  had  not  been  allowed  their  ^uii 
pUy.  He  took  the  power  which  nobody  wss  pre- 
pared tn  dispute  with  him,  afTVtting  all  the  vhiks 
greet  rciuctoixcc  \  and  he  dediucU  the  uune  of  JhM 
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clAiev  aund  only  took  that  of  Augustus  when  he 
yt«  to  fbveign  prineet.  He  began  his  reign  by 
tiiip;  F*o«tiiinus  Agrippa  to  death,  and  he  d 
t  it  WAS  done  pumumt  to  the  command  of 

Ilia  conduct  in  other  respects  wns  marked  by 
deration  and  prudence  ;  he  rejected  all  flattery 
»m  the  senate  ;  he  conferred  offices  according  to 
9rit^  mnA  he  allowed  penoni  to  grow  old  in  them. 
9  eiuleavoured  to  relieve  the  Bcnrcity  of  bread,  a 
jQti  o{  coxoplaint  at  Iiume«  which  occurred  at 
terrain  notwithstanding,  and  f&Amft,  in  com*' 
jence  of,  the  efforts  of  the  government  to  secure 
•uj»»\jf  of  food  for  the  dty.  His  mode  of  life 
mm  frggat.  — d  withut  iwrwilnWiii  ^kphy,  taA 

Mn  was  little  to  find  fault  with  in  him.  (Dion 
tasa.  \v\i.  2,  &c>  He  had  got  rid  of  Agrippa,  who 
va»  the  nearest  riral,  and  who,  if  he  had  poMinad 
u  rit,  would  have  seemed  to  have  a  better  title  to 
A\o  '-vwyiori:!.!  power  than  Tiberius,  for  he  was  the 
iou  ot  J  uiia.  Ciennanicus  was  the  son  of  his  younger 
brotlMr,  and  had  a  leas  disMt chaB  Ihn  Tiberius; 
\>ut  T\\uTiu8  feared  the  virtues  and  the  popularity 
of  liermanicus,  and  so  long  as  he  felt  that  Oer- 
ouuneoa  might  ba  aihal,  Us  coaiMl  ata  ■■■iii 
\T\\j,\y  circumspect.  (Tacit.  Ann.  i.  11, 15.)  When  he 
felt  himself  aun  in  his  place,  he  b<||aa  to  azanise 
hi!i  cruft.    He  took  from  the  popular  Mismbly  As 
eVecttoa  of  the  msgistrates,  and  tiansfieired  it  to 
tlie  Rerinte,  for  this  is  what  Tacitus  means  in  the 
parage  of  the  Aituals  just  referred  to :  the  popular 
sssiiiiliiy  atfll  ansctad  law%  though  the  consuita  of 
the  senate  were  the  ordinary  form  of  legislation  from 
tne  time  of  the  accession     Tiberius.  The  emperor 
limilad  himaalf  «» the  laesBMDdatian  afftoran- 
didatea  anminlly  to  the  senate,  who  of  course  were 
dected  ;  and  he  allowed  the  senate  to  choose  the 
test.   He  also  somiaatad  the  eonsoia. 

Tha  news  of  the  death  of  Augustus  roused  a 
mutiny  amon^  the  legions  in  Pannonia,  which  was 
quelled  by  iJrusus,  the  son  of  Tiberiuti,  aided  by 
tta  terrors  of  an  eclipse  which  happened  very  op- 
portunely (27th  Septemlier.  a.  n.  14).  The  armies 
on  the  Rhine  under  Gerumuicus  showed  a  disposi- 
tioB  ta  reject  Tibviai^  and  a  atttinaas  spirit,  aad 

if  Gemianicus  had  been  inclined  to  try  tlie  f  rtune 
of  a  '■nmpaign^  lie  migilt  have  had  the  assistance  of 
lha  Oenaan  andss  againsi  Ua  nida.  Bat  Ocr> 
aanicBB  restored  discipline  to  the  army  by  hh 
finnnesa,  and  maintained  his  fidelity  to  the  new 
snperor.  Tiberius,  however,  was  not  yet  free  from 
his  fean,  and  he  looked  with  suftpicion  on  Oer- 
manicus  and  his  hiL'h  sf>irite<i  wife  Aiirinpinn.  who 
was  also  disliked  by  Li  via,  the  uiolhtr  ol  Tiberius. 
The  first  year  of  his  idgn  was  marked  by  the 
death  of  Julia,  whom  Ai::.'u^tiis  had  removed  from 
VaadsSaiia  to  lUu«ium ;  her  husband  deorired  her 
sf  tha  allawaiMa  that  sha  iHd  ftam  bar  Whsr,  Mid 
aBawad  her  to  pine  away  in  destitution.    One  of 
hsr  lovers,  Sempronios  Gracchus,  who  was  living 
hi  exile  in  a  small  islaad  an  the  coast  of  Afirica, 
was  br  the  order  aff  TlbanM  pot  ta  daath.  (TiMit. 

Mn,  I.  .03.) 

'  Oermsaicus  (a.  D.  15)  continued  the  Geniianic 

war,  tbem^  with  aa  tepsfftalrssiiltsi  bat  Agrip- 
pina's  coanige  on  a  trying  ocrasinn  amused  tlie 

*  enperor's  bin,  and  ha  had  now  a  man  ahout  him, 
Sfjinas,  whs  aoriral  an  the  aBfwrot%  saspiaaoa 
temper  for  l  it  nun  sioislK  purposes  [Skjanch.] 
It  became  common  at  this  tinu  to  listen  to  infbom- 
Miiai  of  tnasoa  or  lasaa  augaatas  i«nMl  tha 


emperor ;  and  persons  were  accused  not  of  acts 
oofy,  bvt  aaida,  and  even  the  moat  iadiflanBl 
matters  were  nwde  the  ground  of  such  chargeiL 
Thus  was  established  a  pestilent  class  of  bmo* 
mdsr  tha  naaa  af  DBlalBasa>  wha  hecaase  «tmiMa 
means  of  injustice  and  oppression  (Tadt.  Arnrn.  i. 
73),  and  enriched  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
their  Tiethns  by  encouraging  the  crael  suspicions  of 
the  emperor.  In  tba  lifirtnsa  af  Antastas,  Tihsriaa 
had  urged  the  emperor  to  ptmish  those  who  spoke 
disrespectfully  of  the  emperor,  but  his  more  prudent 
step-father,  content  with  real  power  and  secnrity, 
allowed  the  Romans  to  indulge  their  taste  for  satire 
and  pasnninades.  (Snetco.  .^ao.  c  51.)  Tiberius 
ftUaaad  tUsaisaaMa  a  ite^aiiif 
profession  of  allowini;  liberty  of  speech,  but  his 
real  temper  at  last  prevail«i,  and  the  slightest 
pialenea  waa  snffident  to  found  a  charge  of  la«sa 
majestas  (Soeton.  Tiber,  c  28).  Ho  paid  nnwill* 
inijly  and  tardily  the  legacies  left  by  Aiigu».tn5  to 
the  people,  and  ho  began  his  payment  with  an  act 
of  emelty,  which  was  not  the  better  for  beiaf 
seasoned  with  humour  (Sueton.  Tiber,  t,  Si i  DisB 
Cass.  Ivil  14,  tells  the  same  story). 

VaMBsa,  tba  asB  af  Pbnalsa,  enea  a  hestaga  aT 
Rome,  had  ]>ern  invited  back  to  hU  Panliian  king- 
dom in  the  time  of  Augustus,  but  Artabanus  of  tha 
royal  hease  of  the  AiMcidaa  drava  him  out  (a.  n, 
16),  and  he  sought  refuge  in  AnMOiB,  which  being 
then  without  a  kintr  accepted  Vonones.  The  new 
king  however  was  unable  to  maintain  himself 
against  a  threatened  allBsIc  af  Artabanns.  Tiberiaa 
did  not  wi<«h  to  get  into  a  quarrel  with  Artabanus, 
by  giving  Vonones  aid,  and  the  exiled  king  took 
longa  wMi  Cn^km  Sihnras,  goTsnor  af  Byita. 
(TaoiL  Attn.  ii.  10.)  fiermanicus  was  carrying  oa 
tha  aar  with  success  in  Oemany,  and  Tiberias^ 
aba  bad  hng  been  Jsakw  af  nb  lUag  fiuna, 
recalled  him  to  K -me  under  the  pretext  of  giving 
him  a  triumph.  It  seems  somewhat  inconsistent 
that  Tiberius  who  was  addicted  to  astrology  and 
divination  should  have  allowed  this  class  of  im- 
postors to  be  banished  from  Ital}*  (Tacit.  Ann.  ii. 
'i'2)  i  this,  however,  was  one  of  the  eTents  of  this 
year. 

fiermanicus  crjoyed  (26th  of  May  A.n.  17)  the 
triumph  which  had  been  deaasd.  Tiberius  added 
la  dw  RoMB  anpfaa  tiw  Idagdan  af  €bppadoefa, 

the  last  king  of  which,  Archelaus,  had  been  sum> 
moned  to  Rome,  and  died  there,  probably  of  old 
age  and  grief  a»mbined,  after  being  accused  of  some 
frivolous  matters  before  the  ^enatiu  Tiberias  was 
enabled  by  the  produce  of  the  new  province  to 
reduce  the  tax  of  one  per  cent,  on  auctions  to  one 
half  per  cent  (Tacit.  Ann.  il  42.)  The  ttals  af 
affairs  in  the  Kast,  where  the  kingdoms  of  Com- 
magene  and  Cilicia  were  disturbed  by  civil  dissen- 
risos  and  Syria  and  JaAwa  aaia  vneasy  at  tha 
weight  of  taxation,  gave  Tiberius  an  o|'|iiirtunity  cf 
removing  Germanicus  from  Rome  by  conferring  on 
him  by  a  deona  of  tha  senate  tha  government  of 
the  Easu  Drains^  tha  aoa  af  Tiberius,  was  ^eut 
into  Illyn'cum.  This  year  is  memnrahle  for  tlie 
great  earlhiiuake  in  Asia,  the  greatest  ou  record  at 
the  time  when  it  happened,  and  the  more  de- 
structive from  having  happened  by  night.  Twelve 
cities  were  damaged  or  destroyed,  the  earth  opened 
andaaaHaaad  npAa  Bviag,  and  afan  aootheni 

Italy  and  Sicily  felt  the  terrific  shock.  Sardes 
sufiiered  the  most  of  the  twelve  cities.  The  emperor 
aUatialad  tba  lahmity  by  his  bounty,  and  in  the 
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of  Ssrdei  hy  ft  ranitnon  of  all  {Mymeiit  to  Ae 

rium  or  fiacQs  for  five  yean.  It  »  just  to  com- 
nipmomU'  his  refusal  to  take  testamentary  bequests, 
whea  not  made  by  pertona  who  were  on  terms  of 
faittaMgr  with  Urn  i  tmt  tho  emperor  did  not  want 
nxmcv,  nr»r  yet  prudence;  and  it  was  not  pnidont 
to  be  taking  money  from  every  body,  eren  those  of 
BO  ekaiMlii;  Hi  tUi  ywr  dlad  Ttlu  livfav,  tho 
lliatorian,  and  Ovid  in  his  extti  at  Too^ 

Oermaniau  restored  quiet  to  AnMdft(A.  18) 
hj  crowning  whh  In  mm  Inods  ArUociM  tm  king 
in  the  city  of  Art&xata.  His  administration  of  the 
£a<(t  was  prudent  and  saccesaful,  but  he  died  in 
•Syria  a.  D.  19,  and  the  dislike  of  Tiberius  and  the 
•nmity  of  Cm  Piso,  the  governor  of  Syria,  gave 
credibility  to  the  report  that  rionnanicus  was 
poisoned.  About  this  time  Maroboduus,  king  of 
tho  Siwvit  b^ng  driven  firon  hi*  atatea  by  Roman 
intrigiu's,  crossed  the  Dannbf^,  crime  tn  It.ily  and 
■ettled  at  Ravenna.  A  Throcian  king  Kbeacuporis, 
who  hftd  imirdwod  hii  nephew  Cotyt,  who  wm 
king  of  part  of  Thrace,  wrote  to  Tiiifrins  to  inf^^rni 
him  thatCotye  had  beenpimiahed  for  his  treachery. 
Tiberius  arttully  got  Rheecuporii  into  hit  power, 
«nd  had  htm  brought  to  Rome,  ii^Mn  he  was 
convicted  by  the  senate,  and  Thrace  was  divided 
between  the  son  of  iihcscuporis  and  the  children 
•r  Oo^   (Tadt  Ann.  iu  64.) 

A  regard  to  external  decency  was  one  of  the 
chanwteristica  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  a  decree 

WMMB  who  pnlMNd  the  occupation  of  courtezans. 
(Snetoa.  Ttttr.  &  16}  Taat.  Ann,  ii.  86.)  But 
nligioiu  tolonmeo  WM  Ml  mm  of  tho  mecHi  of  the 

limt  of  Tiberius ;  a  tenatua  consul  turn  imposed  pe- 
writjiil  on  those  who  practised  the  ceremonial  of 
the  Ejgyptian  or  Jewish  worship,  though  this  was 
not  tho  mat  example  of  the  Una  of  in^erance  at 
Rome.  (Tacit.  Amu  iL  85  ;  compare  Seneca,  £p. 
1 08.)  This  year  was  memorable  for  the  appearance 
ofsiMiriahndabofvthoMiMV  IMoiL  (Pliu. 
///*/.  Xat.  ii.  87.) 

In  the  ipring  of  d.  20  Agripnina  landed  at 
Bnmdiiinii  witt  tho  aihoo  of  bar  muibaad.  The 
remaina  of  German  icus  received  a  public  interment, 
but  Tiberins  and  Livia  did  not  show  themselves, 
for  which  Tacitus  assigns  a  reason,  which  may  be 
true  or  fldao.  (Ann.  iii.  3.)  Piso,  who  came  to 
Rome,  vmn  accused  before  the  senate  of  having 
taken  the  life  of  Oermanicus.  There  was  strong 
saspidoD,  bat  little  or  no  piaof ;  yet  Piaa,  aoofaig 
that  Tiberius  cnvc  him  no  support,  released  him»plf 
by  a  voluntary  death,  or  waa  put  to  dmth  by  order 
of  TIbefiaa.  Ria  wtte  Phncina,  who  waa  guilty  if 
her  husband  was,  escaped  through  the  influence  of 
Livia.  There  is  certainly  strong  reason  to  believe 
that  in  this  matter  of  the  death  of  Oennanicus  as 
well  as  of  Pi%o,  Tiberius  was  gnilty  (TMk  Ann. 
iiL  16),  though  Tacitus  does  not  pronounce  a 
positive. opinion.  Tiberius  gave  Julia,  the  daughter 
of  hia  aan  Dveaaa,  in  marriage  to  Nans  tiM  ddest 
son  of  nermnnicujs,  which  was  a  popular  measure, 
lie  also  moderated  the  penalties  which  the  Lex 
Papia,  paaaad  in  the  tioM  of  Angustus,  imposed  on 
unmarrii'd  prrsons,  with  the  double  purpose  of 
enootuaging  matrimony  and  fiUiog  tho  aararinm 
(Tacit  Aim.  iiL  25.) 

The  year  a.  n.  21  was  the  fourth  consnlship  of 
Tiberius,  and  the  second  of  his  son  Drusiis  Caesar, 
but  it  was  considered  a  bad  omen  for  Drusus,  be- 
aiaaa  att  thoaa  wha  had  bactt  hia  ftthafli  celkagMa 
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great  revolt  broke  out  this  year  headed  by  Z 
Floras,  at  Treves  on  the  Mos«l,  and  kr  J:.! 
Sacrovir,  among  the  AedoL    The  aJieyed  gv>^  j 
of  the  revolt  were  tha  kaasvy  aantfioMp  mi.  '\ 
oppression  of  the  Roman  gOTemors-    Sacro>rr  r:  \ 
tered  forty  thouMuid  men  at  Aataa  {Aa^' 
donamX  ajght  thousaai  ef  w^hana  av«a»  fanLa. 
with  the  arms  of  the  legionary  ^Mdiprt,  -arkics 
been  secreUy  fabricated,  and  tiia 
kaiToo,  adf  other  hniiiBumla  aff  thi 
The  rising  was  not  unlike  the  atyler  ai 
that  has  often  shown  itself  in  France  nnoe  17  ■ 
The  rebdlion  was  put  down  ;  and  1-loro  c 
Sacrovir  only  eecaped  from  the  Romans  fay 
by  their  own  hands.    (T.icit,  Ann.  iii.  44).) 

The  principle  of  treason  agamst  the  prfitn« 
(laesa  majestas)  waa  alnadj  eaaabfidhod  m-r 
Tiberius  in  its  utmost  extent,    for  LaUBESi 
Priscus  was  (xtndemned  by  the  «*»»«tif  £ar  laCb 
written  a  poem  upon  the  death  af  Dmaa^  iaaev 
cipation  of  tho  event,  Drusuft  being'  them 
The  senate  seem  to  have  proceeded  in  the 
a  bill  of  palto  and  penaltiea,  isr  thex«  dees  >: 
appear  to  have  been  any  law  applicable  to  saA  . 
case.    Priscus  was  executed,  and  Tibenuv  i 
usual  perplexed  mode  of  expre&&ion,  bjjuaea  IS* 
senate;  he  praised  their  affectiosMae  aad  a 
avengini?  insults  to  the  princeps,  but  he  diw-r- 
of  such  hasty  penalties  being  «n^Hrtfd  iar  mr.* 
only.  (Taeit  Amu  iii.  40.)   It  wm  aa  thb 
casion  that  a  senatus  consultum  was  enacted,  S«t 
no  decrse  of  the  senate  should  be  caoied  ta»  (is 
AeaHlan  InfbM  AalaoA  day,  and  thna  a  icfW 

so  many  days  wanU  be  allowed  to  the  cvv 
demned  (TaciL  A  WB.  Ul.  51  ;  Dion  Cas*.  Inj.  i'"''  - 
lu  the  year  a.  o.  I'l  the  senate  conferred  on  Dri.^ 
at  the  request  of  Tiberius,  the  Tribanitia  Posesttw 
the  hijjhost  title  of  dignity,  and  an  intimatkiB  tlu 
Druftus  was  to  be  the  succesaor  of  libenaik  Toescs 
the  aaato  had  eoafsRadtha  haMW  fa  tana  4 
great  adulation.  Dnisus,  who  appears  to  have  bws 
in  C4unpania  at  the  time,  did  not  think  it  vaia 
whiletoecBBetolisaMtoAaiikthwa  (IWuJm 
iii.  59.)  Tacfiumas,  an  African  chieftans,  had  'jic 
troubled  the  province  of  Africa,  and  Junius  Blar^«^ 
was  sent  as  proconsul,  with  orders  to  cauh  his ; 
but  it  was  no  ouy  thing  to  take  this  waadcm.; 
robber,  and  Jilaesus  only  seized  his  tp-tl.er.  T>- 
berius  aiiowed  the  soldiers  to  salute  iiisesm  «iU 
the  titia  of  Imponatot;  and  ha  waa  tha  ImI 

citizen,  except  the  emperors,  who  enjoyed 


dad. 


ancient  distinction.    (Tacit,  .^aa.  iii.  7-i.l 
In  A.1I.  38  Draaaa,  the  aoa  af  TActii 

Vicing  poisoned  by  thi^  contrivance  of 
|>Kj.vNU.s].    His  death  was  no  loss  to  the  itsw. 
t  or  he  gave  indications  of  a  character  in  no  re»;v<t 
bottw  than  that  of  his  fiohar ;  yet  he  had  iiTrd 
good  terms  with  Oennanicus^  and  after  hi<  i 
he  had  behaved  well  to  his  children,  or  at  icatii»i 
not  displayed  any  hostility  towards  Am  III 
emperor  either  did  not  fed  vnuch  virmw  f  r 
death  of  his  son  or  he  concealed  it ;  aod  akit  tst 
people  of  nhna  aoMtia»aAsraeMyBiaMami» 
of  condolence,  he  returned  the  compliment  by  e» 
doling  with  them  on  the  death  of  their  felk*^ 
citizen  Hector  (Sue ton.  7%er.  c.  53).   It  w  re- 
marked that  the  influence  of  Sejanus  over  Tib«<ia 
increased  after  th**  dcnth  of  Drusus,  and  Tit<fn»» 
^^n  to  di^h^'  the  vices  of  hia  charscttf  mm 
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tTi  of  Oermani'co*,  and  Hgn'n  when  his  mother 
liat  <iie<i.  Tiberiiu  allowed  the  citiea  of  Atia  to 
et  m  taniflt  to  UBMlfnd  Ms  lOttllMrM  Smyrna, 
»  flMe  imtonnr  of  thia  flattery  wluA  he  had 
Tcx^tted.  Bat  when  the  province  of  Hupania 
terior  asked  Mrmitdon  to  do  the  tame  thing,  the 
peror  IvAmo,  and  stated  hit  reaion  in  an  oration 
iVve  senntp,  which  is  charxctcrised  hy  modesty 
d  good,  sense.  This  singular  luun  had  a  eouiid 
Ignient,  and  if  we  formed  our  opinion  of  him 
no.  his  words  only,  we  should  place  him  amonp 
e  wisest  and  beet  of  the  lioman  emoeron.  His 
BasQVOw  woo  W8IV  omn  praoein  ■na  imieiiBiai ; 
id  vi't  Huch  was  his  insincfrity.  thnt  wi»  can 
irdly  know  when  to  give  him  credit  even  for  a 
tod  action. 

T^iefiarlnae*  who  had  given  the  Romans  so  ranch 
rtiible,   was  at  last  defeated  and  killed  by  the 
roconsul   P.  Cornelius  Dolabelln  (a.  d.  24)  ;  but 
iolabella  did  not  obtain  the  triumphal  honours, 
honii'h   with  inferior  forces  he  bnd  nccomplished 
hat  which  hie  predeoesaors  bad  in  vain  attempted : 
bf  •  was  <»wfaif  to  tiM  inlliMiiwi  «f  8e>uraa, 
van  unwilling  that  the  pli  rics  of  his  undo  Hlaesus 
tbould  be  eclipsed  by  honours  conferred  on  Dolsr 
irtla.    Tha  vnfkm  ti  dabiriwii  wn  now  fa  ftO 
activity,  and  Rome  witnessed  the  scandalous  spec- 
tacle of  a  am  accusing  his  father,  Q.  Vibius  Sere- 
aus,  of  a  conspiracy  ^inst  the  emperor,  without 
being  able  to  prore  any  thing  against  him.  The 
abject  senate  condenined  Serenus  to  death,  but 
Tiberioa  need  his  tribuuitian  power  to  prevent  the 
«nea^oil  of  tbe  capital  senteaea,  and  Aa  Ban 
ngainst  whom  nothing  could  be  proved  even  by 
putting  his  alaTes  to  the  torture,  was  banished  to 
the  Uhtnd  of  Araorgus.   CaeeOhn  OoRnitin,  aba 
had  been  chained  with  being  an  accnmjtlice  of  Se- 
renas, committed  suicide.     On  this  occ.i<«ion  a 
motion  was  made  in  the  senate  for  giving  no  reward 
Co  inforoera,  if  the  person  accnsed  of  treaaon  ibaold 
die  bv  his  own  hand  before  sentence  was  pre* 
nounoied  ;  but  Tiberius,  seeing  that  this  would 
wadBsn  ana  of  bia  aimbMs  cf  amtocnft,  fa  barsh 
termit,  and  contrary  to  his  practice,  openly  nmin 
tained  the  cause  of  the  informs ;  sttch  a  measure 
at  tile  aaMMe  proposed  wotddf  ba  nid,  nndai  dia 

laws  ineflfeclual  and  put  the  state  in  ji-npardy  ; 
they  had  better  sabTert  all  law  than  depriTe  tbe 
kw  af  ha  gmdianfl.   Tiberias,  always  iSmring 
enemiea,  thought  his  safety  consisted  in  encouraging 
informers  ;  here  he  spoke  out  fairly,  and  revealed 
one  of  Ills  secrets  of  governing.  Cremutins  Cordas 
}).-id  written  Annals,  in  wUdi  ba  bad  aommended 
Brutus  and  Cassius :  he  was  accused,  and  as  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  die,  he  spoke  boldly  in 
his  isftaaa   After  going  oat  of  the  NBato  hovae 
he  stnrvrd  hinist'If  to  death  ;  the  senate  ordered 
the  aediles  to  search  ibr  his  works  and  bum  them, 
bat  an  tba  cofiaa  vaia  aal  diNnand,  aad  bb 
AanabiNneKtoBliHMiiTBBitaainvto  (Jmkhr. 
95). 

In  the  year  a.  d.  26  Tiberius  left  Rome,  and 
nerer  retmned,  though  he  came  sometimes  close  to 
the  walls  of  the  city,  lie  left  on  the  pretext  of 
dedicating  temples  in  Campania,  but  his  real 
Botifia  were  his  diifiba  to  Rome,  where  he  heard 
a  ercai  deal  that  was  disagreeable  to  him.  and  his 
wi»li  to  indulge  bis  sensoid  propensities  in  private. 
9tjm  nay  bars  eantribatod  to  ibia  teaafatioB  af 
Va\\n^  Rome,  as  it  is  said,  but  Tiberius  still  con- 
tuuicd  to  nndt  oal  of  Room  for  liz  yaaaaltor  tbe 

m.ni. 
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death  of  Sejantis.  f Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  .*7.)  A  great 
accident  happened  at  Fidenae  in  the  following 
year:  anaananadAtOfasbailtatomporaryuttplf 
theatre,  for  ths  sridbition  of  a  show  of  gladiators, 
but  being  ill-constructed,  it  fell  down  during  the 
games,  and  twenty  thonaand  people,  it  is  said,  were 
killed  (Tacit  Ann,  iv.  62  ;  compare  Sneton.  Tibtf, 
40).  Atilius  was  banished.  AVmut  this  time  a 
great  conflagration  destroyed  all  the  buildings  on  the 
Maas  Caelhu,  and  tba  aaiperar  Ubandly  nBevad 
the  sufl'erers  in  proportion  to  their  losses  a  mcaMire 
which  nrocured  him  the  good-will  of  the  people. 
His  dfafflta  af  pnblicily  was  diown  dvrfag  bn  ta- 
"idence  in  Campania,  by  an  edict  which  conunnnded 
the  people  not  to  disturb  his  retirement,  and  he 
pre reu led  all  aasembbigai  of  people  by  placing 
soldiers  in  various  posts.  In  order,  however,  to  se> 
cure  the  retirement  which  he  loved,  he  went  (a.  d. 
27)  to  the  island  of  Capri  (Capreae),  which  is  about 
three  miles  from  tba  ftaamitory  of  Surrento.  TUa 
retreat  was  further  recommended  by  having  an 
almost  inaccessible  coasU  A  poor  fisherman,  who 
bad  eaagfat  a  bugs  mdleft,  niA  diflkoKy  made  bfa 

waj-  np  thn  rocks  to  present  it  to  the  rnprrnr.  ulio 
rewarded  hmi  by  ordering  his  face  to  be  well  rubbed 
vHbtbaMi.  (Saatos.  9V«r>. & eSi) 

The  new  year  (a.  d.  28)  was  opened  vitb  tbe 
death  of  Titus  Sabinus,  a  friend  of  (ierm.nnicus, 
whom  Latinius  Latiaris  had  inveigled  into  very 
strong  expn  ^Mons  agafaak  BajaaPi  and  Tiberius, 
while  he  had  placed  persons  in  secret  to  be  wit- 
nesses. The  villains  informed  Tiberius  of  the 
wards  of  Sabinns,  aad  al  tba  anae  ttaa  of  tbeb 
own  treachery.  The  emperor  let  the  senate  kjiow 
his  wishes,  and  this  servile  body  immediately  put 
Sabfana  to  daalii,  ftp  wbiob  tfiey  laoeiwd  the 
thanks  of  Tiberius.  (Tacit.  iv.  08.)  In  thia 
year  Tiberius  married  Agrippina,  a  daughter  of 
Germanims,  to  Cn.  Dondtins  Ahenolmbus,  and 
the  result  of  this  nnicm  was  the  emperor  Nan 
[Nero].  The  death  of  Tjvia  (a.  d.  29).  the  em- 
peror's mother,  released  Tilierius  from  one  cau&e  of 
anxiety.  He  bad  long  been  tired  of  her,  becanse 
"lie  wished  to  exercise  authority,  and  one  object  in 
ieavii^  Home  was  to  be  out  of  her  way.  He  did 
aal  irttit  ber  fa  bar  bal  flfaasa,  nor  eoaw  to  tba 

funeral,  heinc,  as  he  said,  overwh.  Iriied  with  public 
aflSurs,  he  who  neglected  all  important  a^sirs,  and 
defatodUaatolf  to  UaaoHlarypIaaBafea.  (Taeit. 
ilwB.  T.  2 ;  Dion  Cass.  Iviii.  2.)  Livia'Ss  deatb 
gave  Sejanus  and  Tiberius  free  scope,  for  Tiberius 
never  entirely  released  himself  from  a  kind  of  sub- 
jectien  to  his  mother,  and  Sejanne  did  not  ventava 
to  attempt  the  overthrow  of  Livia's  influence. 
The  destruction  of  Agrippina  and  her  children  waa 
now  tbe  ddef  pav|MMa  af  Sajaans,  who  had  bia 
own  ambitious  projects  to  serve,  a%  it  is  shown  in 
his  life  [Sbjanvs  ;  AciurPiNAj ;  he  finally  got 
ftaa  the  tyrant  ika  lavard  that  waa  Ms  JvM  da- 
sert,  an  ignominious  death. 

In  A.  D.  32  Latinius  Latiaris,  the  fatnasM 
aeenser  of  Sabmus,  was  ezeetited.  Cette  Me«a* 
linos,  a  notorious  scoimdrel,  was  accused  before 
the  senate,  hut  Tilnrius  wrote  to  them  in  his 
favour.   This  memorable  letter  (Tacit. .^nn.  v«.(i) 

ion,  the  truth  of  which  will 


began  with  aa 
not  surprise  any  one  ;  but  it  is  somewhat  singular, 
that  so  profound  a  dissembler  as  Tiberius  could 
Mt  baop  to  bfaaaelf  tba  anaeisanaaa  af  bia  awa 

wretchedness  :  "  What  to  write  to  you.  P.  C,  or 
bow  to  writ^  i  know  not ;  and  what  not  to  write  at 

40 
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I  ^ne,  may  aD  the  gods  and  ;;oddMMi 
aaore,  than  I  daily  feel  that  I  am  suffering,  if  I 
do  know."  This  artful  tyrant  knew  how  to  sub- 
uiU  to  what  he  could  not  help :  M.  Terentius  was 
chargad  before  the  senate  with  being  a  friend  of 
fv'janus.  and  he  boldly  avowed  it.  His  courage 
saved  him  from  death,  his  accusers  were  punished, 
and  Tibwina  aniiVTOd  «f  tha  Mqdttal  af 

(Dion  ras<<.  Iviii.  10).  The  cmp^'mr  nlso  pru- 
dently took  uo  notice  of  an  insult  of  the  {lEaetor 
L.  Sejanun,  tba  objeet  of  vUoh  wn  to  ridinle  the 
emperor's  jjerson.  [SkJani's,  L."]  Tilx-rius  now 
left  his  retreat  for  Campania,  and  he  cama  as  far  as 
hia  fudaas  on  the  Vatiean  ;  bnt  ha  did  not  enter 
the  d^,  aad  he  ideoed  aoldiMi  to  prevent  any  one 
cotninj?  near  him.  Old  ape  ami  <ii  li.mchery  had 
bent  his  body,  and  covered  Ins  tncc  with  ugly 
hietebes,  which  made  him  still  more  unwilling  to 
fihow  hinisflf ;  and  his  taste  for  obscene  pleasures, 
which  grew  upon  him,  made  him  court  solitude  still 


One  of  the  consul'^fif  tht'vcar  A.  n.  ?>?>  was  Serv. 
Salpiciua  Galba,  afterwards  emperor.  A  great 
aumber  of  informers  in  this  year  pnwed  for  the 
pcoMctttion  of  those  who  had  lent  money  contrary 
to  a  law  of  the  di<-tator  Cae«ir.  Tht-  Hoinans 
never  cuulJ  :iiider«t;iud  that  money  must  be  treated 
as  a  commodity,  and  ihmt  the  tijne  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  they  had  always  interfered  with  the  free 
trade  in  money,  and  witiuHit  sugomsl  The  law  of 
CiMer  tree  ealhmd,  h«l  m  mukj  ef  the  •anators 
had  vidlated  it,  ei;;hteen  months  were  allowed  to 
persons  to  settle  their  affiuia,  lo  as  to  btiag  them 
dear  of  the  pemltiai  eff  ^  hue.  The  etmequence 
was  great  confusion  in  the  money  market,  as  every 
creditor  was  pressing  for  payment,  and  people  were 
threatened  with  ruin  by  a  forced  sale  of  their  pro- 
perty, to  meet  their  engagements.  The  eaiferor 
relieved  this  distress  by  hans  of  pnblir  money,  on 
lecurity  uf  land,  and  without  mterest.  (Ta4;it. 
Ann.x'x.  17.) 

The  death  of  S«'X.  Mariiis,  once  a  friend  of  Tibe- 
rius, is  given  by  Dion  Castius  (Iviii.  22\  as  an  ex- 
ample cl  the  emperoi^  cruelty.  Maritii  had  e  haad- 
.•Ji  iiie  dan^'hter,  whom  he  renioved  to  a  distance,  to 
lave  her  from  the  Inst  ef  kiis  imperial  friend.  Upon 
tlus  be  wasaooused  of  incectsooa  commerce  with  his 
own  dau^ter,  and  ]>ut  to  death  ;  and  the  emperor 
took  possession  of  hii  tjold  mines,  thnuiih  thev  had 
been  declared  public  property.  The  prisons,  which 
were  fiHed  with  the  firieada  er  iiippend  Ai>Dda  of 
S<'janus,  were  emptied  by  a  general  nvH^acre  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  whose  bodies  were 
thrown  into  the  Tiber. 

About  this  time,  when  the  enipcmr  was  rp- 
tamtng  to  Capreae,  he  married  Claudia,  the 
daogfater  ef  11.  Sihmat,  to  CL  Cbemr,  the  een 
of  Germanicu*,  a  youth  whose  early  yean  gave 
ample  promise  of  what  h**  would  be  and  what 
he  was,  as  the  emperor  Caij^ula.  A-umi-s  f  Julius, 
the  son  of  Asinius  Pollio,  and  the  liu»band  of  Vip- 
sania,  the  divorced  wife  of  Tilierius,  di'-d  this  year 
of  hunger,  either  voluntarily  or  by  constraint. 
Draem,  the  iob  of  Oeimameaa,  and  hk  methtf 

A'/rippiiia,  aUo  died  at  this  tiinr.  The  death  of 
A^rippiua  brought  on  the  death  of  Plancina,  the 
wife  of  Cn.  Piae,  far  LMn  \0Aa%  deed,  who  pro- 
tected lier,  and  Agrippina,  who  was  her  enemy, 
there  was  now  no  reaiton  why  justice  Rhould  not 
hare  its  course  ;  yet  it  does  not  appear  what  evi- 
denee  then  ww  Muaat  hv-  mned  • 
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In  the  year  a.  n.  3.*^  Jesus  Thrift  saferrc  a: 
Pontins  Pilatos,  in  Judaifo.  (,l'o>rjc;»  Pn  4~ • 

It  became  the  fisshioa  in  the  liamm  «f  IBe 
either  for  the  nccujwd  or  the  aocoacr  to  be  p«akk? 
and  there  was  periiaps  justice  in  it  MIL  nach  a  ta 
Abttdina  Rnfo  made  it  a  fhaige  agaimMI 
licus,  under  whom  he  bad  served,  tb&t 
hod  designed  to  give  hie  daqokler  an 
Sejantta.aad  Alm&BwaatindM  ft«ailhr«- 

(iaetulicuH   was   at  that  lime  in    rr»mm--ani<  ar 

legions  in  Upper  Germany,  and  htt  is  said  to  b- 
written  a  letter  to  Tibsrins,  from  which  bb«  ezi*- 
might  learn  that  a  genetal  at  tka  iMad  «f  aa  kt' 
by  whom  he  was  beloved,  was  not  t>-<  treated 
a  man  who  was  within  the  wail*  oi  KcaiM!. 

Artaoai,  whom  OmMaioaa  had  flaaei  m 
throne  of  Armenia,  was  now  de^-id,  nnd  Arr-'  nB* 
king  of  the  Parthian*,  had  put  hia  eldaat  JC 
sacae,  on  the  throne.   Bat  Artahnaas  had  mmm 

around  him,  who  sent  a  secret  mf^vi.  !;;,-  to  RxJt  t* 
ask  the  emperor  to  tend  them  JPhraate*  fc7  9k 
king,  whfli  hJe  fclhw  ffhiaatne  Isad  givea  m  s 
hostage  to  Augostus.  Phraat^a  wan  aaa^  h^t  ^ 
died  in  Syria,  upon  which  Tiberioa  naataots. 
i  iridates,  who  was  of  the  same  familjr,  and  he 
L.  VitelliuB  to  direct  aflBurs  in  the  Eant  (a.  n.!'. 
It  was  the  policy  of  Tiberias  to  give  eznployatf 
to  Artahanus  by  laiatng  up  enemiea  *yir^  kjsa 
home,  rather  than  by  nil ii j  ing  tlm  annn  ef  Bmt 
against  him.    [Tiridates  ;  ARTxBANt-  ] 

Uome  a-as  still  the  aoeae  of  tcagiic  tirmnr* 
VibdeBM  Agrippa,  whe  wan  aaeoaai  tifiw  ta 
senate,  after  his  accusers  had  finiahed  their  thaap 
sigainst  him  took  poison  in  the  senate^house,  sm 
fell  down  in  the  agonies  of  death  ;  yet  ht  am 
dragged  off  to  prison,  lad  alnai^ed  though  WiWm 
aln  ady  extinct.    Tigranes,  once  king  of  .^nacais. 
who  was  then  at  Home,  was  also  accuaed  and  f& 
to  deatL    In  the  same  year  (a.0.  SS)  a  eedb* 
gration  at  Rome  destroyed  a  part  of  the 
conUigtums  to  the  Aventiue  hill,  and  the  hnuai  m 
the  A^tine  dbo  J  bat  the  emperor  paid  the  eaaai 
of  property  to  the  full  amount  of  their  losst^ 

Tiberius,  now  in  hi*  eeventy-eighth  year, 
hitherto  enjoyed  good  health  ;  ana  he  an*  aoaa 
toined  to  laugh  at  physicians,  and  to  ridicnlrdM 
who.  after  re.nching  the  ni'i-  of  thirty,  reqnir-'  '  * 
:ui\ice  of  a  doctor  to  tell  them  what  was  uk:^ 
injttriaM  t»  their  he.ilth.  ( Tacit.  tL  4C.)  Ba 
li>'  wn^  now  attacked  with  a  *1ow  disease,  wbd 
seized  him  at  Astura,  whence  he  tosetttd  » 
Cimeli,  wA  theaee  te  Mliiwam,  to  tad  hitBbli 

the  villa  of  Lucullus.    He  concealed  his  »  ''r'ifl<» 
as  much  as  he  eonldt  and  wen&  on  eatiog  sad  «> 
dulging  himielf  a*  UMiiL  Bnt  Clmrklss,  kis  piiy- 
sician,  took  the  opportunity  of  feeling  ^ 
man's  pulse,  and  told  those  about  him  tlkst  h 
would  not  last  two  days.    No  niccessor  vai  jK 
appointed.    Tiberias  Imd  a  gnadma,  Tftemi 
Nero  Geniellus,  who  was  only  seventeen,  ard  fx> 
young  to  direct  adairs.    Caius,  the  son  of  iittmr 
nieu,  WW  elder  and  btlored  by  the  people :  Wl 
Tiberius  did  not  like  him.  He  thought  of  DsaiiiB. 
the  brother  of  Gcanaauca*»  a*  a  tBamm;  bet 
Cbiaaia*  waa  tee  week  timhu iIm i%  iiari- 
ingly,  says  Tacitus,  be  made  no  declenrtiN  «f  ka 
will,  but  left  it  to  fate  to  detennine  his  swcMec 
Dion  Cassius  lays  (Iriii.  23)  that  be  named  C  Ui- 
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Iways  I>i on 's fashion.  Suetojiiu?  ( 77/*  r.  c.  7n) 
•  tliat  lie  made  a  will  two  years  belore  bU  death, 
rlddh  hm  inatitutadCaiuaaiidTibariiuOeineUus 
coliereJes,  with  mutual  subsUtotion  ;  ami  this 
L  miKbt  be  a  dispoftitioii  of  Um  an|ure  as  well  a» 
urn  ynwmtbm  proputy.  CUnt  had  f»  mm  tim 
ployed  aill  bi<  artifices  to  win  the  favour  nf  the 
peror,  and  alto  that  of  Macro,  who  was  uow  all- 
verful  with  the  emperor.  It  seems  that  Tiberius 
tainly  diA  not  like  Caios,  and  if  ho  bad  lived 
»?«*r,  would  probably  have  p\it  him  tO  d*atli. 
i.  {{iven  tite  empire  to  hi»  gruudsiuu. 
On  the  uxteeiith  of  MmtA  a.  B.  87,  Tiberius 
i\  a  faintinjT  fit,  and  was  supposed  to  be  tiead, 
which  Caius  cuae  forth  and  was  saluted  as  em- 
ror  I  bat  he  wm  ahnned  hj  th*  fattdUgence  that 
)eniM  had  recnvcn  d  and  called  for  aomething  to 
t.  Cains  was  so  frighten^  that  he  did  not  know 
hat  to  do,  and  was  eyery  moment  expecting  to  be 
\i  to  diaafh  ;  but  Macro,  with  more  presence  of 
ind,  jjave  orders  that  a  qtiantity  of  clothes  should 
i  thrown  on  Tiberius,  and  that  he  should  be  left 
bona.  Thns  TUwfiaa  andad  his  life.  Soslonius, 
uoting  Seneca,  gives  a  somewhat  tlifTerent  account 
f  hja  death.  Tiberius  nigued  twenty-two  years, 
w  nottdia,  and  tvao^w  daya.  Hia  My  was 
aken  to  Ilome,  and  his  futieral  ceremony  was  con- 
I  acted  with  the  usual  pomp.  His  succassor  Caii> 
;v\\a  pronounced  the  ontMB,  but  ha  ipoita  Im  of 
Tiberius  than  of  Augustus,  Germanicus,  and  him- 
♦elf.  TiU  riiis  dill  not  receive  divine  honours, like 
Augustus.  r.ici;ud  {Am.  vi.  51)  has  given,  in  a  few 
words,  his  chatacter,  Uia  true  natoaa  of  which  was 
not  fully  shown  till  he  was  released  from  all  re- 
strainL  He  was  probably  one  of  those  men  who, 
!b  a  ptirala  alalieii,  adght  have  baeaaa  gaad  aa 
■Oftt  men  are,  for  it  is  fortunate  for  mankind  that 
few  have  the  opportunity  and  the  temptation  which 
BBlinited  power  gives. 

In  the  tiaa  of  Tiberius  lived  Valerius  MaxfanHb 
Velleins  Paterculus,  Phaedrus,  Fenestella,  and 
btrabo  ;  also  the  jurist  Massurius  Sabiuus,  M.  Coc- 
oeius  NenrSi  aod  others. 

Tiberius  wrote  a  brief  commentary  of  his  own  life 
(Suetoo.  TUen  c.  Gl),  the  only  book  that  the  cm* 
peiof  Domitian  studied :  Suetonius  made  ase  of  it 
for  his  life  of  Tiberiu%.    Suetonius  nho  made  use 
of  various  lettm  of  Tiberius  to  princes  and  others, 
and  hh  OmtloiMa  to  the  aenala^  Tlberiae  nada 
•krveral  public  orations,  such  as  tliat  on  hia  father, 
delivered  when  he  was  nine  years  old,  but  this  we 
must  assume  to  have  be«i  written  by  MMnebody 
else  ;  the  funeral  oratlen  of  Aagoatos ;  that  on 
MaroVixhuifl,  delivered  bi'fore  the  senate  a.  i>.  19, 
Wiu  extant  when  Tacitus  wrote   (Ahh.  ii.  Hi). 
Tiberius  also  wrote  Greek  pOMM)  MM  •  lljiia  poam 
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Tillemont,  Ilitiiotr^  »  Empermars^  vol.  i.  ;  Dc  C. 
.SiuJonii  TrawjuilU  Funiibus  et  Audoritaiej  Scrip 
sit  A.Kmnse,  Beriin,  1831  %  Omknmlhmtnu^wm 
Proffmmia^  H. Meyer,  *2d  ed. )  [ O.  L.] 

TIBE'RIUS  II.,  emperor  of  the  £astA.o.  578— 
589.  HbfUtaamawBaAiimMTBBAXfPLAriOi 
(_*ON'STANT1NO«.  He  was  aapMdn  of  the  guards  to 
the  emjperor  Justinus  II.,  who  elevated  him  to  the 
rank  of  Caesar  or  Augustus,  a.  d.  574.  He  was  a 
native  of  Tluaoa,  whence  he  has  the  addition  «f 
'I'linx  to  his  name.  He  assumed  the  name  of  Con- 
HUiiuuiiiH  after  he  became  emperor.  The  date  of 
his  birth  is  uncertain.  He  was  broaght  up  at  the 
court  of  Justinian,  and  employed  by  Justinus  II., 
who  succeeded  Justinian  A.D.  565.  In  a.  d.  678 
Tibarfaa  osMnMndad  Aafmpaiial  troops  against  Aa 
Avars,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Save  and  the 
Danube.  He  lost  one  battle  against  them,  but  he 
soon  recovered  this  &t1ure,  and  secured  for  the  em- 
pire the  possession  of  Sirraium,  near  the  junction  of 
the  Save  and  the  Dfinube.  Justinus,  feeliuj^  himself 
incompetent  for  the  labour  of  administration,  asso- 
ciated Tiberius  with  him,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
influence  of  his  wife  Sijihia,  who  admired  the  h  uid- 
some  captain,  contributed  to  detennine  the  emperor *s 
choieau  The  ipeedt  which  Aa  anpiror  addraeaed 
to  Tiberius  on  this  occaiiail  la  BNMrred  by  Theo- 
phylactns  Simocatta,  and  has  been  translated  by 
Gibbon :  it  oentained  wise  advice,  and  Tiberius 
followed  it  "Jnstinus  survived  this  ceremony  four 
years,  during  which  the  Wi^t  of  adminiatwiiwi 
fell  on  Tiberius  alone. 

The  Loogabaids  wen  now  in  Italy,  but  a  war 
with  Persia  prevented  Tiberius  from  directing  all 
his  attention  to  that  quarter.  Yet  he  maintained 
hia  Mlheiity  te  the  ennhala  af  Itaveana,  and  in 
other  parts  of  Italy,  and  he  saved  Pelagius  II.,  ibo 
pope  of  Home,  and  the  Homan  citizens,  from  the 
L<nigobards,by  a  timely  supply  of  provisions,  vriiieh 
were  forwarded  by  a  fleet  To  c1h  <  k  the  progress 
of  the  Longo bards  in  the  north  of  Italy,  he  con- 
cluded an  aJliance  some  years  later  with  Chilperic 
the  king  of  the  Franks.  The  war  with  Ghooroes, 
kiiit:  of  Persia,  demanded  all  the  resources  of  Ti- 
berius. In  A.  0.  57C,  Justinian,  who  was  in  com« 
mandof  tJieanriasof  the  Fastiifn  Hmpin,  cwsasd 

the  Bosporus  with  a  f<  rc*'  rT  1  .'0.(»00  men,  to  rel;  >  e 
Theodociopolis  in  Armenia,  which  was  defended  by 
noodems,  a  Hytantine  geneiaL  This  fone  com- 
prehended a  great  number  of  Germans  and  Slavo- 
nians. A  battle  was  fought  with  Chosroes  ni-ar 
Melitene  in  Armenia,  in  which  the  Persians  were 
defoalad,  and  many  of  them  perished  in  the  Ea- 
phrates.  An  immense  booty,  carried  by  twenty- 
four  elephants,  was  brought  to  Constantinople.  Ju*. 
thuan  ia  said  to  have  advanced  into  the  irery  centra 
nf  tlie  Persian  empire,  and  was  abntit  cnnrluding 
a  treaty  with  Chosroes^  but  it  was  interrupted  by 
MBsa  advantige  gained  enr  Jnatfadan  by  om  of 
Ae  generals  of  Chosroes.  Justhuan  was  recaOedv 
and  Mnuricius,  afterwards  the  successor  of  Tibcriii*, 
was  appointed  to  command  in  his  place.  Muuiicius 
secured  himself  against  soddio  attiuka  hyadopting 
the  old  Roman  plan  of  never  resting,  exosnt  in  an 
entrenched  camp.  The  winter  (a.  o.  577—878) 
Manridtti  spent  in  Mesopotamia. 

Ju»tinu5  died  on  the  fifth  of  October  a.  d.  ."57^, 
and  Tiberius  was  now  sole  emperor.  Sophia,  it  ia 
said,  hoped  to  hceone  the  wifo  cf  Tibernn,  hot 
when  the  people  in  the  Hippodrome  called  for  the 
new  ampnci,  Tiberiw  prodnosd  aa  his  wife  Aaft- 
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■tnia«  to  wiMai  kt  had  Iwai  for  Mune  tioM  neretljr 

married.  Sophia,  though  treated  with  respect  by 
the  new  emperor,  and  enjoying  an  ample  allowance, 
eonld  not  {iwget  her  £aappotntmeot,UMl  tke  iiaud 
to  have  induced  Justinian  to  conspire  with  her  to 
overthrow  the  man  whom  she  bad  lored.  The  plot 
was  discovered:  Sophia  was  depriYed  of  all  power 
«f  doing  furtbar  miachirf,  and  Jastinian,  vrfia  vac 
pardoned,  became  a  faithful  friend  of  TiUerius. 

In  A.  D.  679  Chosroeti,  the  i^ersiau,  was  sue- 
cMded  by  HMmiidas,  and  tha  war  iMgaR  again. 
Mauricius  defeated  the  Persians,  overran  a  large 
part  of  Persia,  and  in  a  bloody  oonteat  on  the  £u- 
pbratea,  a.  d.  580,  gata  tba  meet  of  Hanrfado  a 
most  signal  defeat  ;  and  again  in  the  following 
year.  In  Africa,  which  bad  long  been  disturbed 
by  the  natiTea,  (Jennadiui,  tha  ezareh  of  Ravenna, 
defeated  (a.  0«  580 )  Gasmul,  king  of  the  Maiiritani. 
Mauricitis  enjoyed  a  triumph  at  Constantbople  for 
bia  Persian  victories,  A.  D.  jiiil,  and  in  August  of 
that  year,  Tiberiua,  whose  health  was  rapidly  fil- 
ing, raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  Caesar,  havin?  >io 
ions  of  hia  own.  He  also  nve  him  his  daughter 
ConaiaBtaMt  ia  BMrriage.  TSbadaa  diad  an  tin 
14th  of  Augnak,  A. a.  583^  aad  waa  wMoitded  hj 
Mauricius. 

Tibariofl  waa  imiTenally  reg^tted.  By  an  eco- 
nomical administration  he  diminished  the  taxation 
af  his  subjects,  and  always  had  his  treasury  full. 

There  were  at  least  six  constitutions  of  the 
anpaiw  Tibarioa ;  three  of  which  (Nos.  161,  1(>3, 
164)  form  part  of  the  collection  of  16B  AW/Au-, 
one  is  found  by  itself  in  the  Venice  manuscript, 
tha  iifUi  ia  but,  and  tha  aixtb  onlyasbla  in  Late. 
The  constitution  (No.  163,  Dtpl  Kov<pia'fiwv  Stjjuo- 
ffisfr,  On  tha  Dimiautian  af  Taxes,'*  expresses  a 
derirs  to  riUara  the  people  froea  thdr 
I  aombined  withapradent  regard  to  supply 
tba  necessary  demands  of  the  state.  (Gibbon, 
DteUm  and  FaU^  ch.  45,  who  also  gives  the 
zefiBrmeaa  to  the  authorities  for  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  ;  MottoBail,  ifai^  dm  DnU  Byzantin,  vol. 
Lp.81.)  [G.  L.] 

TIBERIUS  ABSI'MARUS,  who  held  the 
command  of  the  Cibyratae  in  the  fleet  of  Leontius 
II.,  was  prodaimad  raaperor  by  the  mutinous 
aeldian  aiM  Milan,  and,  rataning  to  Conalaatf- 
nople,  he  usurped  the  tlirone  and  put  Leontius  in 
prison,  A.  D.  abo.  [LsuNTiua  1I.J  The  usurper 
added  to  hia  name  Abwmaraa,  the  reapeeted  naaa 
of  Tilwrius.  His  brother  Heraclius,  whom  he  ap- 
pointed to  conduct  the  war  against  the  Arabs,  in- 
vaded i>yria  (a. A.  699 — 7U0),  and  treated  the 
inbalntants  with  tba  most  inhuman  anally.  Tbe 
events  of  this  usurper's  reign  are  unimportant. 
The  strangeness  of  his  rise  was  only  equalled  by 
Iba  loddenneai  of  bit  &U,  and  by  the  reatotatioo 
to  tba  imperial  throne  of  Justinian  II.  (a.  d.  704), 
wba  bad  been  expelled  by  leontius  [Jumtini- 
Attm  II.],  as  Laontini  waa  excelled  by  Tibe- 
rioi.  [G.  L.] 

TIBITRIUS  ALEXANDER.  [Alkxanukr.] 
TIBE'RIUS,  literary.  I.  A  philosopher  and 
aepbiat,  af  mknown  time,  the  author  of  numerous 
works  on  grammar  and  rhetoric,  the  titles  of  which 
are  given  by  Suidos,  and  of  commentaries  on  He- 
rodotus, Thucydides,  Xenophon,  and  Demoathenet. 
One  of  his  works,  on  the  figures  in  the  orations  of 
DonoatbeoM  (rcpl  Twy  woftk  AmtoaBiya  a^W^ 
Twr),  is  ^  aztank,  and  baa  been  publiibad  in 
tbn  iUitorat  Oraiaf  of  Thmnas  Qali^  OnQ»  1678, 
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8m,  Lipa.  1778,  Sms  and 

sonade,  Lond.  Valpy,  1815,  8vo. 
Graec  ToL  tL  p.  118  ; 
pp.  1 98-^304.) 

2.  iLLrsTRina,^  author  of  two 
the  Greek  Anthology.    Nothint?  more« 
him.    (Bninck,  A»aL  toL  iiL  p.  7  ; 
Griuc  vol.  iii.  p.  228,  Tol.  ziaL  MlL^ 

TIBE'KIIJS,  a  veteriuarr  sur^eon^ 
perhaps  have  lived  in  the  fourth  or  tifth. 
after  Chriat    Ha  wrote  aom  waffla.  «i 
only  fracrments  remain,  which  .-ire  t«  lae- 
the  collection  of  writers  on  Teterinary 
pnbBibad  k  Ladn  bj  J.  ~  ~~ 
foU  and  in  Qtmk  m-  8w 
4ta  IW. 

TIBOBTBS  fMainft),  an  wide  of 
king  of  Bithynia,  waa  Uving  in  Maeedamdm  b.  '-i^ 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  Pmsias,  and  wa»  »»?rv  i- 
by  tiic  Byzantines  iu  u.  c  220,  as  they  wiskk«ii  i. 
set  him  up  as  a  competitor  for  the  thnme 
nia  ;  but  he  died  on  lua 
(Polyb.iT.  50—52.) 

TrauLim  FLAOCua 

TIBULLUS,  A'LBII'S  (hi*  pi 
unknown),  waa  of  equeatxian  family, 
of  bia  biitb  ia  anortafa;  it  ia 

Passow,  and  Dissen  to  b.  c  59,  by 

Paldamus  to  B.  c  54  ;  but  he  died  jumtg  <: 
ing  to  the  old  lifis  by  Hieronyraua 
in   llnre  juventutia)  MM 
Marsus  iu  Epigrammate) 

**  Te  quoque  Virpilii  eomitrm  non  aa^Hn,  TT>t-3Si, 
Mors  jf/rmem  cani;>.>s  misit  ad  Hysio*-" 
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But  as  Vii^gil  died  8.C.  id,  if  Tibollna 
year  aftei;  &«.  18,  be  vrcU  am 

36.  The  later  date  therefore  i*  mora 
the  youth  and  education  of  Tibollwa, 
nothing  is  known.  His  bUe  editor  and  bioftapbes. 
Dissen,  has  endearoured  to  make  out  ftoat  bis 
writings,  that  according  to  the  law,  which  c«a- 
pelled  the  son  of  an  eques  to  perform  a  ceroid 
period  af  anilitary  service  (formeriy  ten  years),  TV 
hulhis  was  fnrce<l,  '•tnuicly  again&t   hi->  u^X  l» 
become  a  soldier.    This  notion  ia  founded  na  ibe 
tomb  ekfyerthatot  beak,  in  vUah  lha  part 
expresses  a  most  nn-Roman  aversion  to  war.  He 
ia  dsMged  te  war,  ^  g(«ie  enon j  ia  already  cat 
widlSto  ama  witb  arbieb  ba  Sa  to  ba  aM>^ 
wounded  (L  13).    Let  others  hava  ika  hxr.--  i 
valour  ;  he  would  be  content  to  hear  old  6oi-d»?r» 
recite  their  campaigns  around  his  hospitable  Iwar^ 
and  draw  their  battles  on  the  table  arilb  ibar 
wine."  (1.  29,  32.)    But  this  Elegy  j«  tr^  r«-''ftdy 
finished  fur  a  boyish  poem  ;  by  no  means  auuiuia 
date  in  any  pariadaf  Ae  poet's  life  ;  mai  ' 
rather  that  he  was,  at  the  lime  when  it 
ten,  quietly  aettled  on  his  own  patriiiM>niri 
Tbatattoto^babN^pnff  to  tbe  eqwattiM 

ton  of  Tibtlllus,  was  at  Pedum,  betw<-en 
Praenesta.   This  property,  like  that  o£  dte  aliar 
great  poeto  of  tbe  day,  Virgil  and  Henei^  kai 

been  either  entirely  or  partially  confiacatod  dariaf 

the  ciril  wars  ;  yet  TibuUns  retained  or  rtcovtnd 
part  of  it,  and  spent  there  the  better  portion  of  iu* 
abatti  but  peacefhl  and  happy  life,  lie  decent 
most  gracefully,  in  his  first  elegy,  hi*  reduced  tar- 
tun^   **  His  household  gods  had  ouoe  been  tk 
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acrifice  of  that  honsehold,  which  used  to  offer 
X  cYicfCD  from  amoi^  countless  heifers.  On 
Mr«ts%  "km  Ind  htm  nwglit  up,  at »  Mi  k* 
pla.y^e<i  babn  tiw         vMMi  Ini^  of 

h«  fira^  «i<B87  thom  likewiN  TIMhit  almdy 

ntiai<«.t«  terms  with  his  great  patron  Messala, 
«r\ioTi\   he  may  have  owed  the  restoration  in 

of   his  paternal  estate.    But  in  his  love  of 
iO,  and  the  soft  enjojOMBli  of  peace,  he  de- 
t.c»  follow  Messala  to  war,  though  that  war 

the   strife  for  erupire  between  Octavian  and 
»«i3r«  which  closed  with  the  battle  of  Actinm. 
.  -w^AOTi   Mcssala  immediately  after  that  victory 
the   autumn  of  B.C.         was  detached  bj 
MBV      suppress  s  fbmidilife  IiiMimetioB  wUeh 
L  'brolcon  out  in  Afjuitaine,  Tilaillus  overcame 
rvpugnance  to  arms,  and  accompanied  his  friend 
patron  in  the  honoozable  post  of  oontubemalis 
k.vnd  of  aide-^OHNMp)  into  Gaul.  Part  of  the  glory 
the  Aquitanian  campaign  (described  by  Appian, 
C  iv.  38)  for  which  Messala  four  years  later  {a,c 
)  obtainsd  «  llivBpl^  nd  which  Tibollos  cele- 
stes in  langttngc  of  unwonted  loftiness,  redounds, 
cording  to  the  poet,  to  his  own  ^e.    He  was 
Msnt  at  the  faattio  of  Ate  (Ande  la  Lngaedoe), 

hicli  limke  the  Aquitanian  rebellion.  Messala, 
i»  probable,  went  round  the  province  to  receive 
w  smbmisdon  of  all  the  GaoUdi  tribes,  and  was 
ccompanied  in  his  trinmphant  journey  by  Ti> 
(illu^.  The  poet  invokes,  as  witnesses  of  his 
ime,  the  P^-rencan  mountains,  the  shores  of  the 
<ea  in  Xaintonge,  the  Saonc,  the  Garonne,  and 
ho  Loire,  in  the  country  of  the  Carnuti  (near  Or- 
eaos)  {ICUg.i.  7.9,  folL).  In  the  autumn  of  the 
Mlttwing  year  (a  c.  80)  Mwrit,  iMtving  pidfled 
Oaul,  was  aent  into  the  East  to  (ir^iiiiiKe  that  part 
of  tho  empire  under  the  sole  dominion  of  Octa- 
^rtn.  Tnolbt  Ml  oat  in  lib  company,  but  was 
taken  ill,  and  obliged  to  remain  in  Corcym 
L  3),  from  whence  he  returned  to  Rome. 

So  ceased  the  active  life  of  Tibullus :  he  retired 
!•  the  peace  for  which  he  had  yaunad  ;  his  life  is 
now  thf  chronicle  of  his  poetry  and  of  tho«c  tender 
lashious  wiiicii  were  the  iiiHpirutiun  of  his  poetry. 
The  fint  objot^  «f  Ua  attadimeat  ia  eelramlad 
under  the  poetic  name  of  Delia ;  it  is  supposed 
(AptiL  Apolog.  106,  bat  the  readii^  is  donbtfol) 
Ael  har  Ml  nine  wm  PlHMfe  or  Flnlb,  or,  as 
haa  baan  riaosibly  conjcetond,  Flania^  of  which 
tha  GtMk  Delia  was  a  translation.   To  Delia  are 
addwiaad  the  first  six  elegies  of  the  first  book. 
S'tie  seems  to  have  balooged  to  that  class  of  females 
of  the  middle  order,  not  of  i,'ond  family,  but  above 
poverty,  which  answered  to  the  (Jreek  hetaerae. 

The  poet's  attachment  to  Delia  had  begun  before 
h*?  left  Home  for  Aquitaiue.  His  ambition  seems 
to  have  been  to  retire  with  her,  as  his  mistress, 
into  tha  eoontry,  and  peas  the  rest  of  Ua  life  in 

quiet  cnjoymtiit.  But  Delia  seems  to  have  been 
fsithleM  diuiitt  his  absence  iipom  Home ;  and 
eilaiiWai  alhwr  lOTar On  hia  return  from  Cortyra, 
he  found  her  ill,  and  attended  her  with  affectionate 
MiUdtiide  {EUff.  i.  5),  and  again  hoped  to  induce 
W  to  retire  with  him  into  the  country.  But  first 
*  lidMrlafir  appmrs  to  have  supplanted  Um  with 
tba  {Monstant  Delia  ;  and  afterwards  there  appears 
nkothaiid  in  his  way.  The  second  book  of  i^lMies 
it  ddrfydorotod  to  •  nev  miatraaa  noBMd  Ne> 

Tanit.  Besides  these  two  niistre.ss^'s  (Christian 
Buwsls  GOBUDaad  ailenco  on  auothor  point)  I'ibullus 
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was  enamoured  (his  poems  hare  all  the  signs  of 
reel,  not  of  poetic  passion)  of  a  certain  djoera. 
Be  wrote  alegiaa  to  aailen  uat  amel  baanty,  whan 

there  seems  no  reason  to  confound  either  with 
Delia,  the  object  of  his  youthftd  attachment,  or 
with  NoMia.  Glycera,  however,  b  not  known  to ' 
us  from  the  poetry  of  Tibullus,  but  from  the  ode 
of  Horace,  which  gently  reproves  him  for  dwelling 
so  long  in  his  plaintive  elegies  ou  the  pitiless 
Qlyoira.  Ovid,  on  tht  tAu  hand,  writing  of  the 
poetry  of  Tibolhii^  iMMt  mIj  two  ebjooto  ef  hia 
passion : 

Sic  Nemesis  longum,  sic  Delia  nomen  babebunt. 


Awur,  ioL  9. 

The  poetry  of  his  contemporaries  shows  Tihidint 
us  a  gentle  and  singularly  amiable  man.  He  was 
beautiful  in  person :  Horace  on  this  point  confirms 
the  HMQg  language  of  the  old  biographers.  To 
Horace  especially  he  was  an  object  of  warm  attarh- 
ment.  Ikt>ides  the  ode  which  alludes  to  his  pa»- 
sion  for  Glycera  (Hor.  CarwL  L  SS),  the  epistle  of 
Horace  to  Tilnillus  gives  the  most  full  and  pleasing 
view  of  his  poetical  retreat,  and  of  bis  character : 
H  ia  writtiB  by  n  kbdied  apMt  Honee  doea 
hoinape  to  llwt  perfect  purity  of  taste  which  dis- 
tinguishaa  the  poetry  of  Tibullus  ;  he  takes  pride 
in  UM  tmdSA  nt  firrouible  judgnuot  of  his  own 
latireib  The  time  of  Tibullus  he  nppoaes  to  be 
shared  between  the  finishing  his  exquisite  small 
poems,  which  were  to  8urp;iss  even  tliose  uf  Cassius 
of  Parma,  up  to  that  time  the  models  of  thai  kind 
of  composition,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  country. 

Tibullus  possessed,  according  to  his  friend's  no* 
tions,  all  the  U««bgs  of  life — a  competant  fettonab 
favour  with  the  great,  fame,  health  ;  andaaaowdto 
know  how  to  enjoy  ail  those  bleaaioinb 

The  two  tfit  Molca  tlaoe  of  ^Elegies,  under 
the  luune  of  Tibullus,  are  of  undoubted  authen- 
ticity. The  third  is  the  work  of  another,  a  very 
inferior  poet,  whether  Lygdamus  be  a  real  or  ficti* 
tious  name  or  not  This  pool  wea  nneh  younger 
than  Tibullus,  for  he  was  bom  in  the  year  of  the 
battle  of  Mutina,  a.  c.  43.  The  lines  which  convey 
lUa  infetmation  seem  necessary  in  their  place,  and 
cannot  be  considered  as  an  inlerpoktion.  (/'.Vr^.  iii.  5. 
17.)  The  heameter  poem  on  Mesaahs  which  opena 
the  fenrlli  hook,  iaae  had  that,  allhengh  a  aneeeaa- 

ful  ele^riac  pnet  may  have  failed  when  he  attempted 
epic  verse,  it  cannot  well  be  ascribed  to  a  writer 
of  the  ezqniaito  taste  of  Tihollas.  The  snudler 
BlUBiaa  of  the  fourth  book  have  all  the  inimitable 
grace  and  simplicity  of  Tibullus.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  thirteenth  (of  which  some  linos  are 
hardly  surpassed  by  Tibullus  himself)  theaepeana 
relate  to  the  love  of  a  certain  Sulpicia,  a  woman  of 
noble  birth,  for  Cerinthus,  the  real  or  fictitious 
naaw  ef  a  baaatifiil  yonth.  Snipieia  oaen»  to  haira 
holon^'ed  to  the  intimate  society  of  Messala  {Elcy. 
IV.  b).  Nor  is  there  any  improbability  in  aap- 
posing  that  TlbidkM  lu^  have  written  alag^ia  a 
the  name  or  by  the  desire  of  Sulpicia.  If  So^ioa 
was  herself  the  poetess,  she  approached  nailir  to 
Tibullus  tliiui  any  other  writer  of  elegies. 

The  first  book  of  Elegies  alone  seems  to  have 
been  published  during  the  author's  life,  prohalily 
soon  after  the  triumph  of  Messala  (u.  c  '27 ).  1  ho 
birthday  of  that  great  general  gives  the  poet  an 
occasion  for  describing  nil  his  victr>rieH  in  (iaul  and 
in  tha  £ast  {^EUg,  u  7).   Ia  the  second  book  he 
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cclcbratM  the  cooptntion  of  Meanlinns,  tho  son  of 
Meuala,  into  the  coUege  of  the  Quinqueriri.  But 
this  cecond  book  no  doabt  did  not  appear  till  after 
llw  death  of  TIMIm.  Witk  it.  according  to  our 
conjectnre,  may  have  boen  piihlishM  thi»  olpfiea  of 
his  inutstoft  perhaps  his  friend  and  associate  in  the 
tadeMr  of  Messala.  Lygdamus  (if  that  be  a  real 
name}.,  i.  e.  the  tliini  b^ok :  and  likewise  the 
fourth,  mad*  ap  of  poems  belonging,  as  it  were,  to 
lUi  iatlmito  iociolf  of  MesMda,  tiM  PMi^^ 
MM  rnnicli^ss  author,  which,  feeble  as  it  is,  ^rcn-.s 
to  be  of  that  {  the  poems  in  the  name  of  bul- 
Bida,  wiik  die  eoMMnif  one,  llw  tUttomth,  a 
nagment  of  TibuUus  himself. 

1.  The  first  edition  of  Tibullus,  with  Catullus, 
Propertina,  and  the  Silvae  of  Statins,  4to.  nuy.,  was 
printed  atVtiriBe  bj  Vindelin  de  Spin,  1472. 

IT.  The  second,  likewise,  of  these  fovantbors 
at  Venice,  by  John  de  Colonia,  147.'>. 

III.  The  first  of  Tibnllna,  with  onl 
of  Ovid  from  Sappho  to  Phnon.  by 
Argentina,  Venice  (?)  about  1472. 

oditions. 

V.  Opoa  TlbnUi  Albii  cum  Commentariis  Ber- 
nrttei  Cy1lan«  yenmeada,  RoMt,  U7«. 

Of  iTi'Kl.  ni  editions, that  (VI.)  ofVulp-us,  VII. 
that  of  Brookhuaius,  wecemrpassed  by  the  VIII. 
TibulltH  I  Heyne,  let  od  Lipsiae,  175ft.  The 
iec  riil  and  third  improved  editions,  1777 — 1798. 

IX.  Albins  TibuUnaetLygdaoNu,  4  J.  U.  Voes. 
Heidelberg,  1811. 

X.  AlbU  Tibulli  Libri  IV.  ox  MOttHiaM  OmoU 

Xiachmann.    Berolini.  1 

XI.  Albii  Tibulli  Ciinnina  cz  rccensione  Car. 
Jjachnanni  passim  mntata.  Biplhril  Liddpbna 
Di'iRfnns.    O'ittiii'jon.  IB.''.'. 

We  have  selected  these  last  from  several  other 
aodinoditioaafablUMdtaOHniBny.  [HJUt] 

L.  TIBU'RTIUS,  a  centurion  in  tho  cHfl  war 
B.  a  48.   (Caes.  B,  C.  iii.  10.) 

TfCHCXNIUS.  (TTOioNnMil 

L.  TI'CIDA,  mip  of  Cap«irV  ofRcen,  was  taken 
prisoner  along:  with  Q.  Cominius  in  B.c.40.  (Uirt. 
B.A/r.  44,  46.)    [CoKiNiua,  No.  7.] 

TI'CIDA,  a  Roman  poet,  who  wrote  epigrams 
in  which  he  spoke  of  his  mistress  under  a  fictitious 
name.  (Ov.  Trist,  ii.  432;  Suet  Gmmm.  11.) 

P.  TICI'NIUS  MENA,  was  the  first  person 
•who  intniduccd  barbers  into  luily  from  Sicily  in 
the  454th  year  after  the  foundation  of  tlie  city. 
(Varr.  /?./?.  iL  1 1.  §  10  ;  Plin.  //.  N.  vii.  59.) 

TIOELLI'NUS,  S0PH0'NIT;S,  the  son  of  a 
native  of  Agrigentom,  owed  hia  rise  from  noverty 
and  eCnoQvi^  to  Mi  hoMlteiBO  poMNi  and  oh  vn- 

scnipiili^iis  cnamctcr.  He  was  banished  to  Scvlla- 
ceum  {SfuUiact.)  in  Bruttii  (a.  O.  39—40),  for  an 
btrigue  with  Agrippina  [AotimitA,  No^S]  and 
Julia  Livilla  [Julia,  No.  8],  sisters  of  Caligula, 
and  respectively  the  wives  of  L.  Domitius  Abe- 
nobarbufi  [Nou  10]  and  M.  Vinudoa,  cos.  a.  d. 
30.  (VoU  SohflL  fa  L  155;  Um  Om. 
lix.  23.) 

Tigellinus  was  probably  among  the  exiles  restored 
by  Agrippina,  after  liM  became  iiiupwia,iliiea  oariy 
in  Nero's  reifyn  he  was  again  in  favour  at  court,  and 
on  the  death  of  Burrua  63)  was  appointed  prae- 
torkm  preliKt  jointly  wtA  FniaalUni.  (Tao,.^iiii. 
xiv.48,  ."^l.)  Titrollinus  ministered  to  Nero's  nwrt 
paaaions,  and  of  all  his  favourites  was  the  flMil 
ohMidoiia  to  the  Ronw  people.  Be  iaimi  Ua 
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j(».iTousy  or  his  avarice  against  the  noblest  ihm^i^w 
of  the  senate  and  the  most  pliant  dgpeadanh  ^ 
the  court  C.  RnbeDins  Phmtna  [VoL  lLl-411  J. 
Conelius  Sulla,  Minucius  ThcRBHb  ^Hd  C*  1 
nius,  NiTo''^  master  of  the  cemnonre*, 
cessively  his  victims  (Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  37,  ztLUjl 
and  he  actively  promoted  the  einpetx>r^  daav 
from  Octaviaand  his  marriage  with  Popprif^^^ 
63.  (Tac.  Ann,  xiv.  60—64 ;  Dion  Caaa.  Ixa,  11. 1 
la  A. ».  65,  Tigellimii  ■ilwlrima  Norn  fa  Iw 
Acmilian  jnnlrns,  with  a  suraptnous  pro*':n.'7' 
unsurpassed  even  in  that  age,  and  in  the_aae 
year  diind  wHh  Ub  Ao  odfani  of  faH 
since  ihi'  conflagration  hjui  broken  out  on  thei 
of  the  banquet.  (Tac.    mi.  xt.  37—40; 
0Mi.fadL15.)  IntbopRNoeirtfamtliat 
the  diacorery  of  Piso*s  conspiracy  in  the  faiHomi^ 
year,  Nero  found  in  Tigellintis  an  able  and  ib9» 
ciless  agent  for  his  revenge.    TigvUinua  attadHd, 
Unself  to  Poppaea^i  Caction,  and  it  waa  anA  oi^ 
monly  in  Rome,  that  the  imporial  prirr-cocac? 
(Tac.  .^mi.  XV.  Gi)  contained  only  three  mianbecv 
tho  piMtorian  prefect,  Nero  and  hia  wife.  Tie 
cnielty  and  rapnt  ity  of  Tigellinus  fille<!  .-xll 
with  dismay.      Pone  Tigellinnm,**  eaja  Joveaal 
(L  155)  nsing  Ua  oamo  ptofotMally;  ani  *» 
•take  and  faggot  will  be  your  portion.     Ar!^,-^-  j« 
Mela,  the  joongar  bcother  of  ikaeca  the  phie- 
sopher.  Wit  One  ottl;f  of  wutf  panoaa  «!»  Ia> 
queathed  a  large  shiure  of  his  property  to  l^d- 
linus  and  his  son-in-law,  Coasutiauoa  Capito,  that 
the  residue  might  be  secured  to  the  rightfni  hcir» 
(TaB.^tM.zvi.  17  ;DioiiCaM.bdLS7>,a]Bd  those 
who  escaped  from  the  real  or  imputed  igmli  c{ 
conspiring  with  Piso  owed  their  cxt-mptjoa,  not  to 
their  innooaw^  bot  to  their  bribes.    (  Diea  Osssk. 

28).  It  was  prol»nlly  abont  this  time  thai 
ApoUonius  of  Tyana  was  brought  before  Tig^iium 
OB  a  chaige  oi  hMmog  tradooed  the  eoaperoiu  Bit 
the  phiIosnjihf>r  mniiasrcd  to  imprt^s";  h;«.  jn^i:.^-  •. 
such  a  dread  of  his  simeniatttral  powers  that  ht 
WBi  dlBiilniiifl  uhanBol.  (PUhotr.  Jp.  Tyom.  in 
42 — 4  J.)  The  history  of  Tiir<*irtniis  is  so  inwerea 
with  that  of  his  master,  that  we  may  reiier  to  the 
life  of  Nero  and  briefly  add,  that  Ao  laiiiiaf  pi»> 
sided  at  the  eni|»  n>r's  nuj^iala  with  ftyft  that 
he  accompanied  him  to  Greece,  and  disti 
himself  every  where  by  his  venality,  hia 
lessness,  and  his  rapacity.  (Tac  ^mHk  xr.  59 ; 
Dion  Curs.  Ixiii.  11,  1'2,  l.X)  He  encouraged  Neio 
to  degrade  the  imperial  dignity  as  a  poUac  aia^ 
mil  inilrnmtiil  r  hii  inaiM  m 


on  the  stage, 
much  by  his  own  unpopularity  as  by  pamperinf 
his  Dtaster's  vioei.  (Dion  Case,  ik  21«)  Tmi- 
Hmm  Miawd  to  RoBo  fa  a.  at  M,  m  Aonly 

afterwards  Nero  was  dethriMd  by  the  indignsztt 
legioiw  and  the  loqg-sitfiiHilU[  MBate  aad  pusals. 
In  Ifa  imft^  dtaM  (ftMl.  Mr.  48)  tfee*- 
perw  retained  MM  faithful  adherents,  but  T^reO*- 
nus  was  not  of  the  number.  He  joined  witb 
Nymphiditu  Sabinua,  who  had  succeeded  Feoiin 
Rufus  as  preetariaa  prafisct,  in  tnuiafeninf  ike 
allegiance  of  the  soldier*  to  Oalba.  By  hr?» 
bribes  to  T.  Vinius,  (iallta's  freedman,  and  t* 
Vinitts>i  daughter  he  purchased  a  rrpriew  Cm 
the  sentence  which,  on  all  occasions,  the  Rooua 
people  clamorously  demandedt  and  he  * 
from  QUba  a  deeno  lafailrfBg  tho 


thdr  aodtion,  and  informing  them  that  T^eSinui 
nalfaff  rapidly  ander  eooeaoipiimu  Oatkt 
ka  «r  Oth^Wvflfoi^  fa  Jmsmj, 
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;  d  oom  wmm  m  lnBger  to  be  eluded.  A  canUriuu 

dl  Viis  company  were  despatch<»<1  tn  l^iniiPBsiv  and 
|{«llinus,  in  the  but  of  luxury,  mid  surrounded  by 
»   -vietiaM  nd  nuritten  of  his  ezoeM%  iftar  » 
\vi  fitteinpt  to  cnmipt  liis  executioners,  perished 
hi»ownb«ad.  (Tac.//u<.i.72;Plut.(?a/fr.2,13, 
19«  ^'S«,<ML9tDiaQOMi.1xiv.8;JM0ph. 
.  ,r.  iv.  0.  §  2;  Su.  t.  n.,/h.  15).    [W.  B.  D.] 
XlOe'lOJUS  H£KMO'0£N£S.  £Umuio. 

XIGRA'NES  (Ti'ipdyris),  was  the  name  of  tp- 
ora.1   kings  of  Anncnix^  of  whom  the  first  and 
reateftt  is  alto  fraqne&tly  redumed  among  the 
^ingtt  of  Syria.   TIm  AnMwiMi  or  oaliv*  tm  <tf 
ihe  nnme  is  Dikran. 

'I'niKANK.s  1.*  was  a  disiendant  of  Artaxias, 
dfte  founder  of  the  Armenian  nMMidqr.  According 
to  A  ppinn  {Sj/r.  48)  his  father's  name  was  Tigrancs, 
but  uo  king  of  that  name  preceded  his  accession, 
and  th«  iMrtnv  Mrtoriwn  nfnmnt  him  as  a  son  of 
ArUices  or  Artaxes.   [Arsacidak,  Vol.  I.  p.  365.] 
Tb«  •tateme&t  of  Plutarch  that  he  had  reigned 
tw«nt]r-^^  TMn  wImii  be  nenrad  A»  tert  tm- 
bassy   of  LuciiUus  in  n.  r.  71  fP!nt.  LucuH.  21), 
would,  ftx  the  date  of  his  acccsuon  in  &  c.  9G,  but 
Appian  {M&hr.  13),  pcrhapt  tiMldwitMitly,  al- 
ludes to  him  as  already  on  the  throne  in  a  c.  98. 
Of  the  early  events  of  his  reign  we  have  rcry  im- 
perfect iufurmation.    But  it  appears  that  he  sac- 
cei^Hiirely  conquered  Amcee  or  AxlMMl»  king  of 
^  ij.h en c,  and  several  other  |>etty  princes,  so  that 
lie  uiiitc'd  under  his  sway  not  only  all  Armenia, 
Vni  aareral  of  the  neighbouring  provinces,  and  thus 
rais'-tl  himself  to  a  degree  of  power  far  euperinr  to 
that  enjoyed  by  any  of  his  predecessors.  Towards 
11m  cowiiBanewMmt  of  his  reign  he  appears  to  have 
been  worsted  liy  tlie  Parthians,  and  wn-«t  compelled 
to  purchase  a  peace  from  those  foimidahle  neigh- 
bmn*  csiiwi  ef  ft  eottridanUa  axlMit  of 

territory.    But  at  a  later  period  he  was  not  only 
able  to  reooTer  nossession  of  theae  diatricta,  but 
invaded  Fvdiia  tn  his  turn,  aid  earriad  Ui  ama 
as  for  as  Ninus  and  Arbela,  while  he  pemumently 
annexed  to  his  dominions  the  important  provinces 
of  Atropatene  and  Oordyane,    Inflated  by  theae 
aoeoeasesf  he  aiaHMi  tha  pompons  titia  af  king  of 
kint^,  and  always  appeared  in  public  accompanied 
by  some  of  his  tributary  priuces  as  attendants 
(StraK  zL    5a8(  Phtt  LmmIL  SI  i  Appiaii,  Syr. 
48).    His  power  was  at  the  same  time  greatly 
Strengthened  by  his  alliance  with  Mithridates  the 
Onat,  king  of  Paolaai  whoae  daaghter  Claopatm 
he  had  muiied  at  an  early  period  of  hia  ttiga. 
(Appiao,  KMr.  16  ;  PluL  LuatU,  22.) 

An  addiliaBal  fiald  wm  nam  ofHMd  to  Ut  am- 
otion by  the  dissensions  which  divided  the  Soleu- 
ddaa  princes  of  Syria.   That  country  had  been  so 
kng  Mteaded  hy  tMi  wan,  iSbni  n  large  part  of 
its  inhlliliirts  appear  to  have  welcomed,  if  they 
did  Bst  iavite,  the  foreign  invader ;  Antiochus 
Baiebei  was  able  to  offer  little  opposition,  and 
Tigrancs  made  himself  master  without  difficulty  of 
the  whole  Syrian  monarchy  from  the  Euphrates  to 
the  &ea,  together  with  the  dependent  province  of 
Cilida,  &a  98  (App.       48  |  Jaiiin.  xL  1). 
Ua  an  aair  aft  tka  aoHBiii  of  kia  fMW^  aad  MB- 


*  He  is  called  by  some  ^-riters  Tii^mnes  II., 
the  kiqg  of  Armenia  contemporary  with  Cyrus 
{m  Ubv,  No.  1],  being  feckoaai  •§  Tigranes  I. 
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tinned  in  the  undispatad  possession  af  tkaaa  as- 
tensive  dominions  for  nearly  fmirteen  yenr<».  Of 
the  events  of  this  period  wc  have  bcircely  any 
inhwwiUen,  but  he  appears  to  have  consigned  the 
goremment  of  Syria  to  a  viceroy  Alapadates,  while 
he  himself  continued  to  reside  in  the  upper  pixH 
rinces  of  his  kingdom  (Appian,  Le.),  Hara  ha 
ff>!ln\ved  the  example  of  so  many  other  Kastem 
despots,  bj  £Mmding  a  new  capital  which  ha 
oanad  aAsF  Unasl^  TIgianoaefto  ^Strab*  xL  p. 
^>?i2).  It  was  his  connection  with  Mithridates 
that,  by  bringing  him  into  collision  with  the  power 
of  Roma,  pared  the  way  for  his  down&l.  When 
that  monarch  was  preparing  to  renew  the  contest 
with  Rome  after  the  death  of  Sulla  (n.  c.  70),  he 
was  desirous  to  obtain  the  support  of  his  son-in- 
law  by  iBToIving  him  in  the  same  quarreU  and  ia 
consequence  insti^^'ated  Tieranen  to  iiivatif  Cappa- 
docia.  The  Armenian  king  swept  that  country 
witk  a  koga  amy,  and  is  said  to  kave  carried  off 
into  captivity  no  less  than  300,000  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, a  larse  portion  of  whom  he  settled  in  his 
iiaw1y<4bsDiaao  capital  af  Tignmocerta  (Appian, 
Milhr.  fi7  ;  Ptrab.  xi.  p.  TuVl  ;  Meniiioit.  (  .  43). 
But  in  other  respects  he  appears  to  have  fiimisbed 
little  support  to  the  projecto  of  Ifilkridaftes,  and 
left  that  monarch  to  carry  on  the  contest  with 
Lncullns  single-handed,  while  he  himself  turned 
his  attention  to  his  Syrian  dominions.  And  when 
(in  a.  c.  71 )  the  vicissitudes  of  the  war  at  length 
compelled  the  kineof  Pontns  to  take  refuge  in  the 
dominions  of  his  f>on-in-law,  Tigranes,  though  he 
assigned  him  a  guard  of  honour,  and  treated  hiai 
with  all  the  disiinctioi!'!  of  roy.iltv.  refus<«d  to 
admit  him  to  a  personal  interview,  and  manifested 
no  inclination  to  aspoasa>  kia  cauMi  Bat  wImii 
Appius  Clodius  who  had  been  sent  by  Lucullus  to 
demand  the  surraider  of  the  fugitive  monarch,  at 
lei^  oktainad  an  {nlmiaw  witk  Tfgranaa  al 
Antioch,  his  haughty  di-meanour  as  well  aa  Uw 
imperious  teims  in  which  his  message  itself  waa 
eoBflkad,  ao  aflhndad  tha  prida  of  the  Armenian 
king  that  he  returned  a  peremptory  refonl,  accom- 
panied with  an  express  dechmtion  «f  war.  (Pint. 
LmctJL  21,  22  ;  Memnon,  46.) 

There  l  ow  remained  for  him  no  choice  but  to 
prepare  for  the  contest  which  he  had  so  inipni- 
dently  provoked.  But  he  was  quite  unable  to 
appredato  tka  dMiaeter  of  the  enemy  with  wiiom 
he  had  to  cope,  and  though  he  now  at  length  con- 
descended to  admit  Mitbridatoa  to  his  presence  and 
his  ooaaeSi,  ka  waa  tea  flraek  Mdsd  witk  ptkto 

to  listen  to  the  advice  which  his  experience 
prompted  ;  and  hastened  to  aasume  the  otfisnsive 
by  sending  a  lena  to  invada  hyamin  and  CUieia, 
before  his  other  pn  jnratioBa  Were  completed.  He 
anpears  to  have  been  ioAy  impressed  with  the 
idaa  that  Loealktt  waold  await  his  approach  in 
the  Roman  provinces,  and  when  that  general  in- 
stead of  doing  so,  boldly  crossed  the  Kuphrates  and 
the  Tigris,  and  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Ar- 
menia itself;  Tigranes  was  completely  taken  by 
surprise.  He  at  first  refused  to  belit-ve  the  int*'lli- 
(jence,  and  when  at  length  convinced  of  its  truth 
he  opposed  Mithrobananes  witk  a  vaiy  inadequato 
force  to  the  advance  of  the  conqueror.  The  de- 
struction of  this  detachment  aroused  him  to  a 
sense  of  kkamr  and  kanawakoidaiiad  bis  capi- 
tal of  Tlnanoccrta,  and  witkdfav  to  the  moun- 
tains. Jiuana,  who  waa  aent  ki  pursuit  of  him, 
iwoacdadkiaiittkif  cff  aB  kia  k^B"8^ 
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Tartfng  bis  rotrwt  into  a  diwrderfv  flight  (Vhit 
UmU,  22—25 ;  Appian,  MUkr.  U4).  But  notr 
widMtaadiag  this  lerane,  tiie  mightv  hoit  wfaidi 
he  was  soon  able  to  gather  around  nil  standard, 
inspired  him  again  with  the  nme  overweening 
confidence,  and  he  hastened  to  attack  Lacollas  in 
order  to  arert  the  fiUl  of  Tigranocerta.  The  event 
was  decisive  ;  the  army  of  the  Armenian  kinc;. 
though  amounting  according  to  the  most  authentic 
statement,  to  55,000  horse  and  15€i|IHM)  regular 
infantry,  besides  light-armed  troops,  wns  toUiUy 
routed  by  the  anuiU  force  under  Luculluft  ;  the 
king  himMlf  Bad  dmoat  nnattaaded  from  the  field, 
and  Ti^nmocerta  was  surrendered  to  the  victorioiis 
general  (PluU  ImoUL  26—28  i  A^iao, J^/i<Ar. 
85, 86  ;  Menmon,  56  ;  Lit.  S^piL  asriii. ;  Buliofii 
tL  9  ;  Oros.  vi.  3.) 

During  the  ensuing  winter,  while  Lucullus  waa 
aatabliahed  in  Oordyene,  ienml  of  the  neigUwiup* 
lag  prinoaa  hasten t  1  i  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the 
Armenian  king,  and  tender  their  submission  to 
the  Roman  general.  Among  others^  Antiochus 
(fMimmH  Asiaticus),  the  son  of  Antiochiu  Ku- 
selies.  presented  himself  to  claim  the  throne  of  his 
iathers,  and  was  reinstated,  apparently  without 
opposition,  in  the  possession  of  the  whole  of  Syria, 
where  the  yoke  of  Tigranes  had  long  been  odious 
to  his  Greek  subjects  (App.  49  ;  Strab.  xL 
&  692).  MeanwhSo  Ttgnaoa,  in  eooeait  with 
Jfithridates  (with  whom  his  di&isten  htA  brought 
him  into  closer  relations),  was  using  evoiyeiertion 
to  ■wemWo  a  fnA  army,  while  they  bo«  endea- 
VBMod,  though  without  success,  to  induce  IMmiates, 
king  of  Partliia,  to  make  common  cause  with  them 
(App.  Afithr.  87  ;  i^on  Cass.  zxxv.  3 ;  Kpit^t. 
Mithr.  ap.  SaU.  Hid.  ix.  p.  238,  ed.  Oerlach.).  Fail- 
ing in  this  they  awaited  the  approach  of  Lucullus 
among  the  bleak  highlands  of  Armenia,  where  he 
was  not  able  to  penolBto  VDtfl  late  in  the  summer 
of  G8.  The  two  kings  met  him  on  the  river  Arsniiias, 
with  an  army  leas  numerous,  but  better  discipUned 
tiun  that  of  tho  pfoeedfaig  year,  hot  with  equal  ill 
success:  they  were  again  totally  defeated,  and  it 
waa  only  a  mutiny  among  the  troope  of  Locullus 
that  prevented  him  from  making  hfanelf  master  of 
Artiixati,  the  ancient  caj^ital  of  Annenia.  I^ut 
the  sunt  of  diaa&ction  which  had  by  this  time 
perraded  tho  RoaMi  tn»0|N^  Inapend  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  their  commander ;  and  though  in  the 
ensuing  winter  LucuUus  reduced  the  strong  fortress 
of  Nisibis  in  Mesopotamia,  which  was  held  by 
ChBM,  tlm  bnHhi&K  of  Tigranes,  his  subsequent 
movementa  won  OOmplotely  paralysed  by  the  dis- 
obedience of  Ub  own  ooldiers.  Tiie  two  kings 
took  advantago  of  ^  m^toi,  and  while  Mithri- 
dates  sought  to  recover  his  own  dominions,  Ti- 
granes r^ained  great  part  of  Armenia,  and  defeated 
uo  BooMD  Ueatenaat  L.  Famuna,  whose  army 
was  only  saved  hy  the  arrival  of  Lucullus  himself 
to  his  relief  (Dion  Case.  xxxv.  4 — 8 ;  Plut.  Lucull. 
SI — 94X  In  tho  Mlowbg  year,  also  (&  c.  67), 
he  was  aMo  to  pour  his  troops  into  the  provinoea 
of  Armenia  Minor  and  Cappadoda  withont  oppo- 
rition«  and  Lnealhia  wao  nnaUo  to  pimiih  hia  aa- 
dacity.    (Dion  Cass.  xxxv.  14 — 15.) 

The  arrival  of  Pompey  (b.  c.  66)  soon  changed 
the  face  of  events,  and  Mithridates,  after  n*pcated 
doftata,  waa  again  ooopiUod  to  aodt  a  refuge  in 
Armenia.  Meanwhile,  a  new  enemy  had  nriwu  to 
the  Armenian  king  in  his  own  son  Tigranes,  who, 
hanago^M"'  in  a  coMiinBj  ogiiBil  tba  lift  of 
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hl<t  father,  nnd  taibm  Uaaelf  detected,  ' 
refufe  to  the  Paithianlti^  PhiMteia.    Xhoc  a- 
narai,  who  had  lOOOBtty  oomolnAfld  at  tnoc^ 

alliance  with  Pompey,  r«Mii!y  lent  Jhis  sarerpur 
the  fugitive  pcinoe,  and  invaded  Axxnexiia  tnr  i 
large  anny,  with  which  ho  adTaneed.  ss  £u  at  i. 
taxata.   Bat  he  was  unable  to  rednoe  thMcr. 
and  as  soon  as  the  Parthian  king  witluimr,  T 
granes  easily  drove  out  his  rebel  aoti.     It  wias 
this  junctoia  that  Mithridates,  after  his  ixalMtt 
by  Pompey,  once  more  threw  him$«>If  opoc  im. 
support  of  his  son-in-hiw :  but  T^ranea*  whe  O- 
pected  hfan  of  abetting  tha  doa^ma  «f  Ift 
refused  to  receive  him,  and  even  aet  a  prv«  vs% 
his  head,  while  he  himaelf  haatoraetd  to  aMikB  mm- 
turn  of  nAmtaiaB  to  Pampoy.  "niat  gmaoni 
already  advanced  into  tin-  lu  art  of  Armenia,  il< 
waa  approaching  Artaxata  itaeli^  under  the  gwdaes 
of  tile  yoong  Tigranes,  whoa  ^hm  old  kii^  rrfuaC 
in  penon  to  the  Roman  camp,  and  preaeotiag  tx»> 
self  as  a  suppliant  before  Pompoy,  laid  hi«  cimsai 
hit  feet.    By  this  act  of  huniiliation  he  at  aaa 
conciliated  the  fiivovrof  tho  ainqueror,  who  tnad 
him  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  left  him  to  pos- 
session of  Armenia  Proper  with  the  title  of  kzc.  : 
depriving  him  only  of  tho  fao»iacaa  af  Sophesw  ml  I 
Onrdvene,  which  he  erected  into  a  separate  kr* 
dom  for  his  son  Tigranes.  The  eidtt  — tt— *■  *■ 
■0  overjoyed  at  oferfBing  Aaoa  WBoaqpactodfy 
vonrable  terms,  that  lie  not  nrily  |«;ij<3  the  s^oe 
6000  talents  demanded  by  Pompej ,  but  added  a 
krge  ivm  ao  a  doaathm  to  Uo  armr,  and  rimtiiiosi 
ever  after  the  steadfast  friend  of  the  Rocaa 
general  (Dion  Cass,  xxxvi.  33 — 36  ;  Plat,  tem^ 
32,  33  ;  Appian,  MUkr.  104,  105,  S^,  49  ;  \A 
PaL  ii.  37).   Ho  oood  reaped  the  advant^  d 
this  fidelity,  as  in  D.  r,  65  Pompey,  on  his  nrtora 
from  the  campaign  against  Oroese»,  ilndiag  that 
the  Parthian  king  Phraateahad  WTongfied|]r  oa»  I 
pied  the  province  of  Gordyene.  sent  his  l:rnt^tx'»: 
Afraiiius  to  expel  him,  and  restored  the  paseritiiw 
of  it  to  Tigranes.   (EHon  Cass.  xnriL  £.) 

The  next  year  (n.  c.  64)  we  find  himi^gam  it 
war  with  the  kiuA  of  Parthia,  but  aftw  aovoni  to- 
gagenenta  whh  tutematiom  of  ooooiio,  Aoir 

fcrenccs  were  arranged  liy  the  Mafivtion  of  Poo- 
pey,  and  the  two  monatchs  condndod  a  trea^  of 
peace  (Dion  Gaii.  xnnrfi.6, 7 ;  A pp^  Mir.  10$). 
This  is  the  last  event  recorded  to  us  of  the  re^of 
Tigranes :  the  exact  date  of  his  death  is  nnknoim, 
but  we  nnd  him  incidentally  mentioned  by  Cvjtn 
(pro  SmL  S7)  aa  still  alive  and  reigning  is  A» 
spring  of  n.  c.  56,  while  we  know  that  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Artavasdes  before  the  ex- 
pedition of  Crassus  against  the  l^uthiaas  in  &C 
.54  (Dion  Cass,  xl  16).   M is  death BBit tkmAlt 
have  occurred  in  this  interval. 

The  chanwlir  of  Tigiaaea  oono  to  hatt  fa  as 
respect  differed  from  th.it  of  many  other  Ei^trn 
despots.    It  was  marked  by  the  most  extravs^ 
prido  and  ovorwaning  oaimdito  in  prosperity,  m 
well  as  by  the  most  abject  humiliation  in  nti*- 
fortune,  lie  alienated  not  only  his  Greek  sabjecu 
and  dependent  princes  by  his  violent  and  irbitrary 
ari<-,  Init  extended  his  cruelties  even  to  his  oaa 
family.    Uf  his  sons  by  the  daughter  of  MsttH- 
dates,  he  put  to  death  two  upon  various  chl.^^■t, 
while  the  civil  wars  in  which  be  was  engajui  it^ 
the  third  have  been  already  montioncxL    Yet  W 
seems  not  to  have  been  altogether  withoet  a 
tiactnn  of  Qnok  oallifakioB  s  ftr  wa  hm  ibik 
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TIORANES. 

:ded.  protcctioD  to  iha  Athenian  rhetorician 
phicnttes,  mi  htd  MMnUed  •  company  of 
ek  players  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  a  theatre 

14  new-  c:apital  of  Tigranocerta.    (Pint,  Lmti^L 

J  J,  29  ;  Appian,  Mithr.  104.) 
['he  coins  of  Tigianei,  which  were  pnbably 
ick  in  Syria  and  bear  Hm-k  inscriptions,  repre- 
i  him  with  a  tiara  in  the  Oriental  £uhiou,  in- 
id  of  tiM  rimph  iftiili  if  thi  flihifiilii 
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ooai  or 


TiORANSS  11^  king  of  Armenia,  wa*  a  ion  of 
.ttTATAMDW  I.,  and  grandaoo  of  1h»  pneoding. 

fe  was  livinc  an  exile  at  Romn,  when  n  party  of 
ia  ooontrvmeD,  diicontented  with  the  rule  of  his 
Idcar  VrotiMr,  Afteiaa,  nnt  to  wq— H  that  he 
loiild  be  placed  on  the  throne.  To  this  Augustus 
%&ented,  and  Tiberias  was  charged  with  the  duty 
E  aocompUahing  it,  a  taik  whira  he  eflbcted  ap- 
■rantfjr  without  opposiUoo,  Allaxias  being  put  to 
path  by  j<ome  of  the  Armenians  themselven.  Ti- 
eriuft  ylaced  the  crown  on  the  iicnd  of  Tigranes 
ridikiaown  hand  (b.C  20),  and  then  withdrew 
focn  Armenia  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  3  ;  Dion  Ca»».  liv.  9  ; 
inel.  9  i  Mon,  Ancyr.  pp.  35, 107,  ed.  Fnins.; 
foaepkiliAzT.  4.18).  NopirtiadmaMlawwn 

•f  his  reign,  which  wat  «f  WOCt  jhwrtiwii  (Tac. 
.  c ;  Orell.  ad  loe.) 

TioRANBs  III.,  king  of  AnMida,  arnwan  to 
hate  been  a  aon  of  the  preceding,  and  to  have  nie- 
»eded  him  on  the  throne  for  a  «hort  time:  bnt 
the  accounts  tranbmitted  to  us  of  the  revolutions  of 
the  Armenian  monanhy  Ot  this  period  are  Tery 
confnsod  and  unsatisfactory.  (See  Visconti,  Icono- 
f/raphie  Urecque^  iii.  p.  30 ;  and  OrelL  ad  Tac. 
Amm,  H.  &)  Aeoording  to  a  fragment  of  Dion 
("assiiis,  quoted  by  Visconti  (/.  c.)  he  perished  in 
a  war  againit  the  neighbouring  barbvianib 

TiomAifM  IT.  Another  kng  of  tMe  mbm  who 
was  placed  on  the  throne  by  Aogiuttti,  after  the 
death  of  Artarasdea,  would  seem  to  have  been 
distinct  from  the  preceding,  as  Augustus  himself 
only  teran  him  a  certain  Tigranes  who  belonged 
to  the  royal  fiunily."  (Mon.  Ancyr.  p.  107»)  He 
is  not  mentioned  by  any  other  historian. 

For  the  kiv  Inap  of  ftn— ia  of  this  name, 
•ee  AasACiDAK.  [E.  H.  B.] 

TIQUA'NES  (TiyyMUnft).  1.  A  son  of  the  Ar- 
menian king  who  wai  eonqoeied  by  Cyrus  the 
Elder.    According  to  Xenophon  he  bad  b»'on  a 
achooliiBUuw  of  Cyras,  and  by  his  intercession  with 
thai  noMidi,  pmnnd  the  pardon  of  his  hither, 
^v\K>se  fidetitjr  he  thenoefbrth  gnanuitead.  His 
trniie  it  afterwards  repeatedly  mcntinned  in  the 
Cyropsedeia  among  the  frit!nd«  and  Httt^ndaiits  of 
the  l*cnnan  king  (Xon.  Cyrop.  iii  1,  2,  v.  1,  3, 
^iii-  3.  §  25,  4.  §  1.)    In  ttn^  Anni  nian  historians 
Tigrutes  Miamei  a  much  more  couspicuooi  charac- 


ter, and  is  xepmented  ai  bearing  an  important 
port  hi  the  Ofvotthiow  of  the  ModioD  kingdom, 
and  the  defisat  of  Astyages.  He  appears  to  have 
become  a  sort  of  nationid  hero,  and  his  exploits  are 
recounted  at  length  by  Moses  of  Chorene  (//u/. 
Arma$,Ln^J2B)t  htt  thaj aM m sB ffobaUlitj 
fabulous. 

2.  A  Penha  of  the  royal  race  of  the  Achae* 
meaidaa,  who  fommaaded  tha  Ifedhm  traopo  fat 

the  army  of  Xi-rxcs,  with  which  he  invaded 
Oieeee,  a.  c.  480.  Alter  the  deAwt  of  the  Persian 
Ung,  Tignmea  wm  appobtad  la  iwimind  the 
army  of  60,000  men,  which  wia  iialined  to  main- 
tain possession  of  lonuu  (Herod,  rii.  62,  iz.  96.) 

One  of  the  sons  of  Tigranes  I.,  king  of  Ar- 
nicni.i.   He  had  at  first  enjoyed  a  high  plaeahi 

lii8  father's  favour,  »o  that  the  latttr  had  even 
bestowed  on  him  the  titles  and  ensigns  of  royalty. 
At  a  hMor  period,  however,  he  was  gained  over  hy 
the  party  disaflfected  to  the  old  king,  and  joined  in 
their  intrigues  ;  but  the  plot  being  discovered,  be 
sought  safety  in  flight,  and  took  tfiagb  wMt 
Phraates  king  of  Parthia.  That  monarch  readilj 
embraced  the  opportunity,  gare  him  his  daughter 
in  marriuge,  and  invaded  Armenia  with  a  large 
army  in  order  to  phtta  him  on  the  throne.  JBtet 
the  Parthian  kine  was  unable  to  reduce  Artaxata, 
the  capital  of  Anuenia,  and  after  some  Ume  re* 
turned  into  his  own  doariakoa,  Icavfaif  a  part  only 
of  his  forces  under  Tifjranev  who  was  quickly  de- 
feated by  the  superior  arms  of  his  father.  He 
now  however  tonght  a  ntugt  hi  4ia  camp  of  IPeai* 
pey,  who  \v:ib  at  this  time  (ac.  6G)  in  full  ad- 
vance upon  Artaxata,  and  who  welcomed  the 
Toung  prince  with  open  arm*.  But  when  the  elder 
TigoMa  eama  m  pMMO  ta  hnhia  Mmeelf  before 

the  conqueror,  Pomper  was  easily  moved  to  cle- 
mency, and  instead  ul  placing  the  sou  upon  his 
firthrn^  throne,  left  the  Utter  in  posseorioo  of  tha 
i:reat(^r  part  of  his  dominions,  while  he  erected  the 
proTioces  oi  dophme  and  Oordyene  into  a  sub- 
ofdharta  khigdeoi  ftr  tfie  yenfw  Tigranee.  Tha 
prince  had  the  impnidoncc  to  display  openly  his 
disaatisfiKtion  with  this  arrangement ;  and  notouly 
alMented  hhnaelf  from  the  fettiTal  which 
pey  gave  on  the  occasion,  but  soon  aAM 
disobeyed  the  orders  of  the  Roman  general  in 
regard  to  the  disposal  of  his  treasures.  Hereupon 
Porapey  caused  him  to  be  immediately  arrested  and 
detained  as  a  prisoner.  A  few  years  later  we  find 
him  amonff  the  captive  princes  who  adorned  the 
trianph  of  the  Roman  eoaHiaeiar,  &  c  61.  (Ap> 
piaa,  Jlittr.  lOi.  10.<),  117  ;  Dion  Cass,  xzxiii 
S3— M  I  Plut.  I^omp.  33,  45.)        [£.  U.  fi.1 

TI'LLIUS  CIMBBR  [CiMBm.] 

TILPHU'SA  {Ti\<poi<ra).  I.  The  nymph  of 
the  well  Tilphusa  in  Boeotia,  which  was  sacred  to 
Apollo,  (iiom.  JJymn.  in  Ajnll.  247  ;  Strab.  ix. 
p.  4l0,fte;  t  ApoUod.  iii.  7.  §  3.) 

2.  A  snmame  of  tlio  Erinnys  by  •whoin  Ares 
became  the  lather  of  the  dragon  which  was  slain  by 
CMmw.  (MlUer,  Onhm.  y.  \i%  9dad.)  [L.a] 

T I  MAE  A  (TiMofa),  wiiiaf  A^IL,  Uag  of 
Sparta.  IAgis  IL] 

Tllf AjPNETUS  (Tvtohxrm),  a  pabter,  whooa 
picture  of  a  wrestler,  in  the  chamber  on  the  left 
of  the  propylnea  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  ia 
mentioned  by  Pausanias  (i.  22.  §.  7).     [P>  S.j 

TIMARUS  (TfMoiof).  1.  Of  TauroMMIOM 
in  Sicily,  the  celebnited  historian,  was  the  son  of 
Andromachut}  who  culkcted  the  Naxiau  cxiks. 
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after  their  dtj  bad  been  destroyed  by  Dionysias 
md  Mtded  moi  in  the  tmm  «f  TwraBMnium, 

■which  had  b«en  rocently  founded,  and  of  which  he 
beeaaM  the  tyrant,  or  si^rBOM  ruler,  a.  c  363 
(DM.  xvi  7,  comp.  xiT.  59,  wHh  WemKiifli 
note).  Androroachus  receivf-d  Timolenn  nt  Tau- 
romenium,  when  he  came  to  Sicily  in  B.  c.  'iAi,  and 
he  wa*  almost  only  one  of  the  tynmta  whom 
Timoleon  left  in  poMestion  of  their  power  (Pint. 
Tim.  10  ;  MarcelHn.  f'lV.  nw\  §  42).  We  do  not 
know  the  exact  date  of  the  birth  or  death  of 
TimaeuB,  but  we  out  fliake  an  approximation  to  it, 
which  cannot  be  Torv  far  from  the  truth.  We 
know  that  his  history  was  brought  down  to  a.  c. 
S64  (Polyb.  i.  6\  and  that  he  attained  At  age  of 
ninety-pJx  (Lncian,  .^faenA.  22).  Now  as  his 
father  could  not  have  been  a  Tery  young  man  be- 
tWMR  c;  866  and  S44,  doiiDf  which  tiaa  he 
held  til''  tyrannis  of  Tauroraenium,  we  probably 
thaU  not  be  fax  wrong  in  pladag  the  birth  of 
Timan*  m  a.  c.  S52,  and  d«dh  In  B.  a  956. 
We  learn  from  Suidai  that  Timaeus  received  in- 
Btmction  from  Philiscus,  the  Milesian,  a  disciple  of 
Isocmtes ;  but  we  have  no  further  particnlan  of 
his  lif.-',  except  that  he  was  banished  from  Sicily  by 
Atr^itluK-Ie'*,  and  passed  his  exile  at  Athens,  where 
he  had  lived  fifty  years  when  he  wrote  the  thirty- 
lirarth  book  of  his  history  (Diod.  Exc.  c.r  dh,-. 
XxL  p.  5G0,  Wess.;  Polyb.  Esc.  Vat.  pp.  31j9, 
89S ;  PluU  tie  ExU.  p.  60o,  c).  We  are  not  in- 
famed  in  what  year  he  waa  banlihed  by  Agar 
thocles,  but  it  may  have  been  in  the  year  that  the 
latter  croesed  over  to  Africa  (b.  c  31U),  since  we 
an  Ibid  ikmH  the  t3rmnt,  fearing  an  faMwaaeUn  in 
hi*  nlisonce,  eitlu  r  j  ut  to  (!r.-a!i  or  drove  into  exih' 
all  the  persona  whom  he  auspected  to  be  boatile  to 
MajwfuruBieut.   (Died.  zx.  4.) 

^umaeus  wrote  the  history  of  Sicily  from  the 
earliest  times  to  ii.  c.  204,  in  which  year  Polybius 
commences  the  introduction  to  his  work  (Polyb.  i. 
A).  This  history  was  one  of  great  extant.  Soidas 
quotes  the  thirty-eighth  book  (s.  r.  «5  rh  Irphp 
irvfi)^  and  there  were  probably  many  kioks  alter 
Ihiii  It  appean  to  have  baen  divided  into  several 
gtmi  sections,  which  arc  quoted  with  separate 
title*,  though  they  in  reality  formed  a  part  of  one 
great  whole.  That  Sddai  apeaka  of  *lTa\uc&  mai 
SiirfXiK^k  in  eight  Im  iks,  and  of  'EXAfififri  koI 
SuccAukL  It  has  been  omjectiired  that  the  Itaiica 
and  SMiM  were  tiw  title  of  tha  early  portion  of 
the  work,  during  which  period  the  history  of  Sicily 
was  closely  connected  with  that  of  I  taly  ;  and 
that  the  second  part  of  the  work  waa  called  Sictika 
and  HdtmueOt  and  conpriaad  tha  period  during 
which  Sicily  waa  himignt  more  into  contact  with 
Greece  by  the  Athenian  invasions  as  well  as  by 
other  events.  The  last  five  books  contained  the 
history  of  Agathocles  (Dind.  p.  .5(il,  Wess.).  Ti- 
maeua  wrote  the  history  of  Pyrrhus  as  a  separate 
work  (IMoaya.  i.  6 ;  Cie.  ad  Fam.  12) ;  bnt,  as 
it  fa!]?  witl'.in  the  time  treated  of  in  hisgenenil 
Histoiy,  it  may  almoat  be  regarded  aa  an  epiaode 
of  thefatttec. 

Tha  valne  and  authority  of  Timaeus  ns  an  hi^ 
tonan  haTe  been  moat  TehementlT  attacked  by  Po> 
lybina  in  many  parte  of  hia  won.  He  naintainB 
tnat  Timaeus  was  totallj  deficient  in  the  first 
qnalificatioiis  of  an  historian,  as  he  possessed  no 
practical  knowledge  of  war  or  |)olitic6,  and  never 
alteil^iad  to  obtain  by  travelling  a  peraonal  ac- 
qadataBea  with  the  plaoea  and  oouttriea  he  de- 


TIMATOSh 

scribed  ;  but  on  the  contrary  flMrftacA  Ua  tfsiim 
to  one  ipot  for  fifty  jreara,  aai  tlMB»  ^hmmI  iL  . 

knowledge  from  books  alone.     Polybius  alw  > 
mack*  thatTimaens  had  so  little  power  otf  aWr 
tion,  and  to  wedc  a  judgnaant,  ttat       ^aae  n 
tn  give  a  correct  account  cTen  of  tie  iMejt 
had  Been,  and  of  the  plaoea  be  bad  ▼iaited : 
adda  that  he  urn  Ukewke  aa  mjMwelitiiiM. tfc».- 
work  abounded  with  old  txadiliaas  flBd.  wafi<te 
fables,  while  things  of  graver  imp-^rtai^r*  wt 
entirely  omitted  ( Polyb.  lib.  xiL  with  the  />»- 
menia  I'atitxma  of  his  work).    Hia  %MnBu 
geography  and  natural  history  npp*»-ir« 
been  very  great,  and  Polybius  £requ«nti^  av^soc- 
his  errors  on  these  snbjecta  (0.^  ii.  IC,  xS.X.*. 
Hut  Polybius  brings  still  graver  charjrr* 
Timaeoa.   Ue  aocoaea  him  of  fre^estij  sae'v 
wiUtal  ihlwhiwdi,  ef  inda%ing  in  afl  loBdi  ef  o- 
lumnies  againft  the  miwt  distinguished  niec  tut 
as  Homer,  Aristotle,  and  TlMMi{>lanst«a|  ac4  *i 
attacking  his  pcraond  enemiea,  audi  aa  Af«B» 
cli^s,   in   the   most    .Ttrixicus    manner.  T:^ 
chai^gea  are  repeated  by  Diodomo  and  other  an- 
cient wiiten,  among  whoot  Umaeoa  mmed  to  \ai 
a  character  1^  his  slandoi  and  calanudaa*  that  br 
was  nick-nnnied  Fj  ittmaeuM  (*E»"rrf/ttu«T\  cr  i't 
Fault-FiiidLr  (Atheii.  vi.  p.  272,  b  ;  oomjk.  !>.•- 
v.  1,  xiii.  90,  Ejk,  xxL  p.  581«  Waaa.;  SttaLx.*.  | 
p.  040).    Lastly,  Polybius  censures  the  «p«ciirf 
in  the  history  of  Timaeus,  as  luisuitaUe  to  Uf 
apeaken,  and  the  timet  at  which  thej  an  wtf^ 
rented  as  delivered,  and  as  marked  by  a  asMH&b 
verbose,  and  indated  atyle  o(  oratory. 

Moat  of  tha  ahaifM  of  PkdjUna  agaiMt  TtaM 
are  unquestionably  founded  upon  truth  ;  but  fnia 
the  statemanta  of  other  wtiteta,  mad  fron  tb* 
fragment  iHddi  we  paaan  ofTjiaaaai'a  •wm  wedt, 
we  are  led  to  contuude  tliat  Polybiua  haa  gmuy 
exaggerated  the  defecta  of  Timaeua,  and  omitvi 
to  mention  his  peculiar  exeellenci^  Nay,  aevecal  o< 
the  very  pointa  which  Pdybioa  regaidad  aa  gm 
blenuHhe*  in  his  work,  were,  in  reality,  scone  of  i3 
greatest  meriti>.    The  rationalizing  I'olybitts  qu^ 
npptovad  of  the  mannw  in  which  Epbona  aai 
Theopompus  dealt  with  the  ancient  myths,  wh'vk 
they  attempted,  by  stripping  them  <uf  aU  ihor 
ndradaa  and  nviaii,  ta  tam  fala  aalnr  hklaiyi 
but  it  was  one  of  the  great  merits  flf  TiHHa^  ft 
which  he  ia  loudly  deneunoed  bj^  PnljrMii,  dat 
ha  attiBiptad  ta  give  tha  mythe  ai  dwv  aaapkit 
and  most  genuine  form,  as  r.  !ated  by  the  Bc<rt 
ancient  writers.    There  can  be  little  doubt  tktt 
if  the  early  portion  of  the  hiatory  of  Timaeus  kd 
been  preaerved.  Ave  should  be  able  to  gain  a  mm 
correct  knowledge  of  many  points  than  fr^ri  tht 
histories  of  Thcopompiu  and  Kphorua.    lixv  % 
aba  eidlected  the  mateiida  al  hia  history  with  ihe 
greatest  dilijicncc  and  care,  a  fact  which  even  P**- 
lybius  is  obliged  to  admit  (iutc  I  ai.  p.402,iaiL> 
Ha  Ukewiia  paid  very  gnat  attentioa  ti  ehaa^ 
Inpj-,  and  waa  tha  first  writer  who  intiT>ducrd  the 
practice  of  reoordiag  eventa  by  Ulympada,  wUek 
waa  adopted  by  afiaoil     eabaeqiHatwiilaa  af 
fJr.'.'k  history  (Diod.  v.  1).    For  this  purp-  -  '  - 
drew  up  a  Uat  of  tha  Oljvpie  ooaquemrs, » i.ic:i  i» 
ealled  by  8aUai  'OktfmSmkM  ^  x/'orua 
ISta.    Cicero  formed  a  very  different  opiniac  k 
the  merita  of  Timaens  from  that  of  Polyhin?.  H? 
saya  {de  Orat.  ii.  14) : — Timaens,  quaiitus  luii- 
care  pewhn,  h»ge  emditi^slmus,  et  rerum  co{«ail 
wntnitMinBtt  miattta  ■hnndwtiMi— ^  at  fa 
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cnx>outiione  Terbornin  non  tinpolitas,  nigHfli  do^ 
rmt^— *  ad  icribenduro  attulit,  scd  nnlnai  wm 

rcT  >  nr-m  ^"   (Comp,  Cic  Bntt.  95.) 

\\\  addition  to  the  8icili<in  history  and  the  Olpn- 
8pwieqti>  Snidaa  aasigns  two  other  wodn  to  Ti> 
iaou»,  neither  of  which  is  mcnliorKti  hy  nny  other 
xiter«  namely,  Aq  Account  of  Syria,  its  cities  and 
ing»»  In  thrpe  books  (ircpl  2vp£u  itak  rmv  mn^t 
/^Aru-!'  nal  BaaiKtoey  0iS\la  y'),  and  a  collrction 
C  rhetorical  arguments  in  aixtj-eight  books 
SvXAo^  fnropvtmm  h^»W^6v\  wlikk  yam  mof 
trohnbly  writt«>n,  as  RlhakflU  kit  MMiktdy  bj 
rimaeus  the  sopbial. 
The  fragrnenti  ot  TIbmmw  1wf«  bfcn  eoDeetod 
Ooller,  in  his  I)e  Situ  et  Origine  Syrucunnrum^ 
Lip*.  1  H 1 H,  pp.  '209 — 3U6,  and  by  Cor.  and  Tbeod. 
Mailer,  in  the  FrogmetUa  Hutoricorum  Graeeorrnm, 
l>aiia»  1841,  pp.  19S— 233,  both  of  which  woriu 
il«o  contain  dis<>ertation9  on  the  life  and  writingn 
of  Tiiiiaeus.  (Compare  Vossius,  IM  lluloncn 
Gmedg^  pp.  1 1 7—120,  ed.  WeatetaMUi  |  GtfBtoo, 
FtiM.  JfclL  vol.  iii.  pp.  489,  490.) 

3.  Of  Local,  in  Italj,  a  Pythagorean  phikwo- 
ph«r,  is  mid  to  haw  iMea  •  toneher  of  Pbta.  (de. 
.1,  ri,K  V.  29,  rlc  lie  PuU.  i.  10.)    There  is  m  ex- 
tant work,  his  name,  written  in  the  Doric 
dfaJsef,  WbA  Mtftbd  irt^  if^XB'  tionov  Kti  ^Wiot ; 
bnt  it«  genuineness  is  very  doulitful,  and  it  is  in  all 
probability  nothing  more  than  an  abridgment  of 
Plato*a  diak)gae  of  Thumu.   This  work  was  first 
piiaited  in  a  Latin  translation  by  Vall.u  along  with 
•everal  other  works,  Vi  nice,  14!!8  and  14  98.  It 
was  first  printed  in  Gret-k  at  Paris,  l.^oj,  edited 
by  Nogarolik    It  is  also  printed  in  many  editions 
of  Plato,  and  in  Gale's  Opuscula  M^aJfujici,  l'h;i- 
gioa  ei  JUkioa^  Cambridge,  1671,  and  Amsterdaiu, 
1688.    Th0  QiMk  tut  wm  fnbUM  with  a 
French  translation  by  the  Marquis  dWrgens,  Ber- 
lin, 1 762.  The  hut  and  best  edition  is  by  J.  J.  de 
Oetder,  Le7den,I886.  (Coropw  fthfa.  Mf.  Qrwse. 
Tol.  iii.  p.  93,  foil.)    Suidas  says  (»,  r.)  that  Ti- 
maeua  wrote  the  life  of  Pythagoras,  bni  as  no  other 
writer  mentiona  ndi  a  woric  by  tht  LoacfaB  Ti- 
■MM,  it  u  not  improbable  that  this  life  of  Py- 
thn^oms  was  simply  a  portion  of  the  history  of 
Tiniaeus  of  Tauroineniuni,  who  must  have  spoken 
of  the  philosopher  in  that  porticm  of  hii  W«(k 
which  related  to  the  early  history  of  Italy. 

3  and  4.  Of  Crotona  and  Fahcm,  Pythago- 
leaa  phaowphi.  (Iwklich.  VU.  Pftk  cap.  eztr.; 
( 1'  ni.  Aks.  mnm,  ^  6M  i  ThMdonk  iL  7%crvp. 
p.  3t>.> 

5.  Of  Ctneot,  •  aiidple  of  Plrto^  entomBtd 

to  idfe  the  supremi*  p  iwcr  in  th<>  s'ato  (Athm. 
xL  pw  600^  a.).  Diogenes  isuirtius  (ui.  4^)  men- 
tiona Tinelnt  of  Ofiitm  mi  Mt  Tiwifi  among 
the  disciples  of  Plato  ;  and  bMBt  it  has  been  con- 
jectured that  there  is  a  conttptioa  in  the  aaoM^ 
either  in  Athenaoos  or  IMogenes. 

6.  The  Sophist,  wnio  a  Lexicon  to  Pkto,  ad- 
dresned  to  a  certain  nt»ntinnn«.  which  i*  Rtill  extant. 
The  time  al  wiiicb  this  iiniaciis  lived  is  quite 
vnceruin.  RuhnkflB  plMOS  him  m  the  thM  en- 
turj*  of  the  Cliristian  aera.  which  |>tM(iticiH3  so  nmny 
ardent  admirers  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  such  us 
Porpl^,  LosmliMn,  Pkitinns,  &&  The  Lexicon 
is  V(  ry  hricf,  and  bears  the  title  Tipialov  (ratpitrrov 
4it  Tw  Tov  IIAiiTan'os  A^{c«*r,  from  which  it  might 
havthtM  infaiad  tiM  ft  ft  an  oxiiaot  frna  a 

htgttwmlky  had  not  Photiu>  {('<  ,].  151),  who  had 

■Md  il^  dHcribcd  it  at  a  veiy  abort  wock  {fipax'' 
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vonpiinirlblilA^).  Itiaevidait,he««m,that 

the  work,  as  it  stands,  baa  received  several  intecpa- 

lations,  especially  in  explanations  of  words  occnmnp 
in  Herodotus.  Notwithtttaudiug  these  intcruolatiuns 
the  work  itoBO  if  gnat  nlm,  and  tha  arptanatloiia 
of  wordn  are  some  of  the  very  best  which  have 
come  duvvn  tu  us  from  the  ancient  grammarians. 
It  was  printt'd  for  the  first  time,  from  a  WMMttsriai 
at  Pari*,  edited  by  Huhnken,  Leyden,  1754,  wioi 
a  very  valuable  commentary,  and  again,  with  maiqr 
impiunawBli,  Laydm,  17W»  Then  a«»  also  two 
more  recent  editions  by  Koch,  Leip/ifr.  1R28,  and 
183.1.  The  work  on  rhetorical  arguments  in 
sixty-eight  boeka  (SiAAoTj^  pnfropatint  k^opfiStv) 
which  Suidas  assigns  to  Timaens  of  Tanroroenium, 
was  more  probably  written  by  Timaeus,  the  author 
of  the  Lexicon  to  Plato,  as  has  been  already 
romariMd.  (Roholmi^  Mhia  to  Ua  adhloB  ti 
the  Ijoxicon.) 

7.  The  Mathkmatici.vn,  is  quoted  by  Pliny 
{H.  N.  V.  9,  xvi.  22,  ii.  8).  Suidas  says  that 
Tiiiiacris,  the  Locrian  [No.  •_*]  wmtc  MaOT;^aT**ct{, 
but  whether  this  was  really  the  work  of  the  Locrian 
or  not,  cannot  ba  dotmunod.  llw  fiapaent  on 
the  Pleiades,  preserved  by  the  Scholiast  on  the  Iliad 
(xviii.  436),  and  usually  aligned  to  Timaeus  of 
TaaiiiaiiBlaiii,  Is  supposed  by  GflOer  to  bdong  to 
the  mathematician. 

TIMA'OENES  (TifMrysVqt).  Three  peieons  el 
this  name  are  mentioned  by  Suidas.  1.  Tunagenea, 
the  rhetorician  {^wp\  of  Akandria,  the  son  of 
the  king's  banker,  was  taken  prisoner  by  Uahinius 
(u-c.  oj),  and  brought  to  Rome,  where  he  was 

'  redeemed  from  captivity  by  Faustus,  the  son  of 
Sulla.  He  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome  in  the  time 
of  Pompey,  and  afterwards  under  Augustus,  but 
losing  his  tehod  on  atoouat  of  hia  Ireedmn  of 
speech,  he  retired  to  an  estate  at  Tusculiirn.  Tlf 
died  at  Dabanum,  a  town  of  Osrbotioe  in  Mesopo- 
laada.  Ho  wnto  naay  tNieki,  tba  tMto  of  widdi 

.  are  not  given  by  Suidaii.  2.  Timagenes,  the  his- 
torian, wrote  a  Periplus  of  the  whole  sea,  in  five 
bookSi  8.  Timagonee  or  Timogenes,  of  Miletas, 
an  historian  or  an  orator,  wrote  on  the  Pontic  He- 
radeia  and  its  distinguished  men,  in  five  books, 
and  likewise  epistles.  Besides  these  three  person <i, 
we  have  mention  of  a  fourth  (4),  Timagenes,  the 
Syrian,  who  wrote  on  the  history  of  the  d'auls. 
^Plut,  lie  I'luv.  c.  tl.)  Of  these  four  wntcrs  it  is 
probable  that  the  rhetorician,  the  blltorian  who 
wrote  the  Periplus,  and  the  Syrian,  are  the  same. 
[Noa.  1,  2  and  4.J  Of  the  historian  we  have 
aa  aeeoant  i^vmi  aa  Iqr  tba  two  Seneeaa,  whieb 
differs  from  what  Suidiui  says  respecting  the  gram- 
marian, but  does  not  nally  contradict  the  statement 
of  ^texicographer.  It  la  nfated  by  tba  Stnacaa 
that  Timagenes  after  his  captivity  first  followed  the 
trade  of  a  cook,  and  afterwards  of  a  litter  or  sednn 
bearer  (ketiearms)^  but  rose  from  these  humble 
occupations  to  be  the  intimate  acquaiataMa  of 
Augn.stn*.  He  afterwards  otTended  the  emperor 
by  ft'iiue  caustic  remarks  on  his  wiHe  and  fiuuily, 
and  was  in  ooaaBqiMiMW  inbiddaa  the  imperial 
palace.  Timagenes  in  revenge  burnt  his  historical 
works,  in  one  of  which  he  gave  an  account  of  tlie 
deoda  of  Aagastaa,  and  whidi  ho  had  pvehab^ 

writtf  II  ;U  tho  request  of  the  empemr.  AiigUBtoa, 
however,  did  not  punish  him  any  farther,  bat 
allowed  Mm  to  retain  tbopntaelionof  tbtfpowetfel 
friends  he  had  formerly  enjoyed.  He  found  an 
asylum  in  the  hoiue  of  Amubs  PoUao.  (M.  SooaBi 
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Controv.  34  ;  L.  Scnec  de  Ira^  iii.  23,  Ep.  91.) 
Platarch  al»o  tells  us  (08  AduUdore  et  A  mibo,  c.  27, 
p.  68,  b),  that  Timnirt'nes  lost  the  friendship  of  j 
Augiutiu  by  an  imprudent  ote  of  bis  tongue. 

By  patting  togew«r  tlM  awovalt  vf  8aidM  aad 
thi-  Serifras,  we  obtain  the  followincj  particulars 
respecting  the  life  of  Timagenes.  lie  was  a  native 
«f  Alexandria,  from  wkidi  pbee  be  was  carried  as 
a  prisonor  to  Hotiio,  where  he  was  first  employed 
as  a  slave  in  menial  offices,  but  being  liberated  by 
Panitos  Solla,  tbe  son  of  the  dictator,  he  opened  a 
school  of  rheteck^  fal  which  he  taught  with  great 
reputntion  and  unccws.  (Comp.  Hor.  Ep.  i.  19. 15.) 
His  fame  gained  him  the  friendship  of  many  dis- 
tiagniibed  men,  and  among  others  of  the  emperor 
Augustus,  who  induo'd  him  to  write  a  history  of 
his  exploits.  Hut  having  offended  Augustus  by 
nitastic  TMnaiks  upon  hisfiorfly.lwwaafertKddan 
the  palace;  whereupon  he  burnt  his  historical  works, 
ABve  up  his  rhetorical  school,  and  retired  from 
Bone  to  tlw  hmom  of  bit  friend  Atbiw  PriHo  «t 
Tu'icuhirn.  AfttT  he  had  diacontinued  writing  a 
ki^  while,  he  resumed  his  pen  (Quintii.  x.  1 ), 
maeanpoaed  those  Uftoiku  w«ika  upon  which 
lis  fimie  was  founded.  How  long  ho  resided  at 
Tnsculum  we  do  not  know,  nor  the  reason  for 
which  he  quitted  this  retreat,  but  he  afterwards 
went  to  the  East,  and  died  at  Dabanum  in  Meso- 
potamia. It  is  proljable  that  it  was  from  the  place 
of  hia  death  that  he  was  called  the  Syrian  by  the 
author  of  tho  tnotise  de  FluvUi  (c.  6).  The  works 
of  Timagenes  mentioned  by  ancient  writers  are,  1. 
TlfpiwKuws,  (Suidas,  s.  «l  Tifiaq/itnit.)  It  is  pro- 
bably fr«m  lUi  Irak  tbat  8tnbo  qwlos  (zv.  p. 

711).  2.  TTrpl  /BMtt|M%nuors  to  have  conuined 
a  history  of  Aloaad««lM  tfawt  and  his  successors. 
(Steph.  Bys.  a. «.  MiXdai ;  Cart.  Iz.  5. 1 31 ;  Jooeph. 

c.  Ajnnv.  ii.  6  ;  Plut.  Pomp.  c.  49).  8.  On  the 
Oauis  (Plut.  /.  e. ;  Strab.  iv.  p.  188 ;  Amm.  Marc 
ST.  9.  §  2.)  (Bonamy,  Rechercka  $mr  rkistorun 
Hawy^we,  in  the  Afem.  de  rjcademie  ties  Inser. 
to!,  xiii.  p.  3.">.  foil.;  Schwab,  Ditpuiaiio  de  Livio  et 
Tiniayeney  kututtarum  tcriptnribus^  aemuJis,  Stuttg. 
1834  ;  Voorioo*  Jh  mthricis  Graceis,  p.  195,  foil., 
ed.  Westermann,  who  makes  tho  rhetorician,  the 
historian  and  the  Syrian  three  distinct  persons  ; 
Clinton,  Pkui.  OUUh,  voL  iil  p.  624,  wbo  lappeoes 
the  rhetorician  and  the  historian  tn  he  two  distinct 
persons,  but  makes  the  Syrian  the  same  as  the 
tetorioB.) 

TIMAOK'NIDAS  or  TIMAGE'NIDES  (Tj- 
fugy*yiias^  TifiayfyiBiit ),  a  Tbeban,  son  of  Herpys, 
was  one  of  the  principal  adherents  of  the  Peruan 
cause  in  the  invasion  of  Xerxes.  Shortly  before 
the  battle  of  Plataen,  Timagenides  advised  Mardo- 
nios  to  occupy  the  passes  of  Cithaeron,  and  so  to 
InlHWipt  the  re-inforcements  and  suppliaa  wiiich 
were  cominij  in  through  them  to  the  enemy.  The 
advice  was  taken,  and  the  Persians  succeeded  in 
cutting  off  a  convoy  of  proTiaioin  iHtfl  MO  beasts 
of  burden.  After  their  victory  at  Platnea  the 
Greeks  advanced  against  Thebes,  and  demanded 
tbat  tbo  ddaf  tmhait  to  tiw  BMioM]  enn,  T!m- 

pcTiides  among  the  number,  should  \iO  L'ivi-n  up  to 
them.  The  Thebans  at  first  refused  in  spite  of 
the  ravage*  which  tiMdrbrnd  faftrod,  bat  at  length 
they  consented  at  the  instigation  of  Timagenides 
himself.  It  appears  that  the  culprits  expected  to 
be  brought  to  on  open  trial,  at  which  they  hoped 
to  have  raeooiM  effectnnlly  to  the  expedient  of 
bnbny.  To  pmmt  tbi%  bowora^  FknauiM  ca^ 
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ried  them  off  to  Corinth,  and  there  put  tba  ; 
deadi  widMvt  any  judicial  oMiManj.  C  tUmaL  x 
38,  86—88  ;  Pans.  vii.  10.)  f  E.  E; 

TIMA'GOKAS  nttuKy6pa$),  htatancaL  i.  i 
Tegen,  WM  OBO  ok  die  amboaniorn  w1»  wt 
sent,  in  B.  c.  430,  to  ask  the  king  of  PecaB  * 
aid  the  Peloponnesiaaa  againot  AfhcMfc  On  s^^ 
way  diroagb  llnwo  Aojr  wotn  ai  lnud  Baaor- 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Atbeniaa  imj  s  at  rr 
court  of  Sitalces,and,  having  been  taken  to  Athffik 
were  there  put  to  death.  (Thac  iL  67.) 

2.  A  citizen  of  Cysicus,and  son  mf  AdMaapam 
Ilavin?  Im'cu  driven  into  exil<-  by  hJ*  poTitir-s'  ' 
ponenu  of  the  democratic  part  \ ,  iie  took  reiag'  c  i 
tbe  court  of  Pbomabazus,  the  satrap  of  tha  Phbi 
provinces  near  the  Hellespont,  by  vrhom  be  «v 
sent  to  Lacedaemon,  in  b.  c.  4 1 2,  to  urge  tha:  i 
iloet  abodd  bo  doapatdied  to  anpport  tiio  Qaec 
cities  in  his  satrapy  in  their  intended  reTr!: 
Athens.   (Thnc.  viiL  6,  39.)    £Pif  a.nKsa<tr»  I 
Nobt.]  I 

3.  An  Athenian,  was  the  coHcagiit?  of  Le«c  s 
ambassador  from  Athens,  in  n.  c.  S<>7,  ta  tbe  Per 
aian  court  [Lbon,  No.  6.]  In  tlda  nrfaaiaB  k 
spent  four  years,  and  had  the  addrr$>s  to  adapt  ks 
conduct  to  what  he  perceived  to  be  tbe  kins'*  i> 
clination,  separatmg  himself  altogether  bvm  l>r«i:. 
and  taking  port  with  Pelopidaa,  the  Tbafaaa  aavsy. 
His  supple  compliance  and  his  treachery  in  rrr«t- 
ing  state-secrets  purchased  for  him  the  bounty  et  i 
ArtaxerxBi,  bat  on  bia  fttam  home  b«  was  ic- 
peachcd  by  Leon,  and  put  to  death.  (Xen.  He*  '. 
Tii.  1.  §§  S3,  dLc;  Plut.  Arlam.  22,  /^AykH; 
DeamO.  4b  M:      ppi  asa,  409  ;  Atk  fi.pi4«. 

d,  e;  Val.  Max.  vi.  3,  exU  2.)  Athcnaeus  (L  r  ) 
speaks  of  a  Cretan,  called  Tisai^ocaa,  wbo  a^ 
enjoyed  tbo  Ptoriiii  Uflt^  Ikvanr  and  «•»  nd»- 
tinct  person  from  the  Athenian  of  tbo  MMa  IMS. 
See,  however,  Casaub.  ad  loe. 

4.  A  Rhodian,  was  pboed  in  command  of  £*e 
ships,  which  Ua  ooontrymen  sent  to  Cbalcis,  in 
B.  c.  171,  to  c<vopemte  with  C.  Lucretint  in  the 
war  with  Perseus.  (Folyb.  xxvii.  6.) 

5.  In  the  same  passase  of  Polybius  it  ia  iiUsd 
that,  while  these  five  snips  s-iiled  to  Chalm.  oee 
more  was  sent  to  Tenados  under  a  commander  abo 
named  Tfani^iona,  wba  Ml  in  wilb  aad  tapiawd 
the  crew  of  a  ship  which  was  conveying  Diophanes 
on  an  cmbaasj  fnm  Poiseoa  to  Aataocbos  £pi- 

TIMA'nORAS  (Ti^iaySpa^),  of  Cbold^  a 
painter,  contemporary  with  Paaaanoa,  wbom  ht 
defeated  in  a  conteat  for  tbo  prise  of  pomti^g,  il 
the  Pythian  games.  Tbmig  r.i*.  aftrrw.tnla  mIk 
brated  his  violoiy  in  n  poMB.  (Plia.  if.  N.  xxzi, 
9.  8.  35.)  (P.  &] 

TIMANDRA  (Tini^\  a  daughter  of  Tya4a. 
reus  and  Leda,  and  the  wif*-  of  Kchemu-i,  hy  • 
she  became  the  mother  of  Kuaudrus^  (Apuwxi. 
iil  10.§6;  Pans.  Till  5.S1(  8«T.atfifakV& 
130.)  .Another  mythical  personage  of  this  nsrae 
is  mentioned  by  Antonius  Libenlis  (6).   f  U  &.] 

TIMAKTifBS  (VM^X  n  alhfaltaf Cbe> 

nae.  Pau'^anias  r*  l.it^s  of  him  that,  when  be  hid 
otaaad  to  bo  a  competitor  at  tho  games,  he  wmi 
itiltanikadaiif  trial  of  UiMrength  by  beiM% 
a  bnge  bow.  At  length,  however,  hsvitif  bers 
absent  for  some  time  from  his  own  city,  be  fc«»i 
on  his  return  that  he  was  no  kmger  able  ts  perfora 
tho  feat,  whereupon  be  bomt  biMMif  la  d«tli 
tbnogb  sflfftifiMtioib   Thaa  wm  n  iMm  4 
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-a  mMOljmtkf  l^mtkni  Mmu  (Pans.  tL 
i  [E.  E.] 

TIBf ANTBES  ClW»ftl«>»  »tbli-    I-  The 

lebrated  Greek  painter,  contemporary  with  Zeuxis 
lid.  i^arrhaniu  (about  OL  95,  &  c.  400;  Plin.  H.  N. 
urr.  10. 1. 8«.  S  8),  U  Mid  by  Qointilin  (ii.  18) 
hnvc  been  a  native  of  Cythnn?,  Init  Enstathius 
ui  IL  xzir.  163,  p.  1343.  60)  makes  him  a 
icyoniaa :  time  tamnoinM  my  be  iMondled  by 
ipposing  him  to  have  been  a  native  of  Cvthnns, 
>d  to  have  belonged  to  the  Sicyonian  school  of 
ainting.  Our  information  respecting  his  petwnal 
btory  is  cont;ned  to  the  &ctB  of  hit  having  con- 
jnd»'<l  with  I'.irrhasiua  and  Colotcs  ;  the  workg 
fhicli  he  paiuted  on  those  occasiona  will  be  men- 
icmed  presently.  Native  genioa,  pow«r  of  ex- 
reasion  and  suggeation,  and  entire  mastery  of  the 
esooroea  of  his  art,  seem  to  have  been  the  chief 
imlitiaa  vhidi  ehanwlniaad  ThnMitheii  (Plin. 
.  flu  %  Hin  pictures  were  distinguished,  Pliny 
ells  na,  from  those  of  all  other  painten  by  sug- 
gesting ttocv  thai  they  expressed  ;  and,  imking 
A  was  the  art  (lisplayt  d  in  them,  they  showed  a 
{enius  which  surpaaaed  that  art.  {Atque  in  tiniut 
mjua  oywrflw  jHtttOffitur plus  temper ^  qwuH  jkn^ur: 
t  cum  sit  ars  summa,  ingmiimm  iamen  ultra  arlem 
Only  five  of  his  works  arc  mentioned  ;  but 
:hey  are  evidaitly  masterpieces,  and  one  of  them 
.nvolvea  OM  of  to*  BMMt  IllKlWilillg  qOMtlMM  Jo 
lh»»  history  of  art. 

( 1 )  The  work  referred  to,  and  that  which 
■ppeara  to  bavo  been  r^|[arded  by  the  andonts 
a&  ]ii<?  masterpiece,  is  the  celebrated  picture  of 
the  ssichfioe  of  Iphigeneia,  which  he  paiuted  in 
competitfcw  with  Oololn  of  Toot  (QafniiL  i  a)  ; 
and  the  tjitestion  involved  in  it  is,  whether  Ti- 
numthes  disj^layed  consummate  skill,  or  was  guil^ 
«f  •  mm  tnck,  in  painting  Agam—non  witb  bit 
face  hidden  in  bis  mantle.    It  is  evident  that  the 
ancients  regarded  this  stroke  of  art  with  the  most 
unbounded  admiration.    Pliny  tells  ui  that  it  was 
•*  oratorum  laudibus  celcbrata ;  "  and  it  is  pniised 
nlso  by  Cicero  {(h'lt.  '22),  Quintilian  (/.  c),  and 
Valerius  Maximus  ( viii.  1 1.  ext.  (>).  Unfortunately, 
however,  theoo  mten  dis|day  in  this,  as  in  other 
cases,  their  ignorance  of  the  true  principles  of  art, 
by  giving  an  unsound  reason  fur  their  right  Judg- 
Hwnt  of  tbo  vodc    Tbo  inctan,  they  toll  vi, 
showed  Iphigeneia,  standin;;  by  the  altai^  fV^ 
rounded,  amo^g  the  assistants,  bv  Calchas,  wboM 
propbetie  teiee  bad  jjenanded  ber  Moiftee,  and 
whose  hand  was  about  to  complete  it,  I'lyss^s, 
who  badbroHght  her  from  her  hooMu  and  Menelausi 
herfctb«^bwtiiir,allwMitHiietinyto«entdigiiei 
of  grie^  so  that,  when  the  artist  had  painted  the 
sorrow  of  Calchas,  and  the  deeper  sorrow  of  Ulysses, 
and  had  added  all  his  powers  to  express  the  woe 
of  MeneUus,  Uo  raioanM  were  exhausted,  and» 
unable  to  give  a  powerful  expression  to  the  apony 
ot  the  lather,  he  covered  his  head  witb  a  veil.  In 
tbe  pwaent  elala  of  aesthetic  critidtm,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  point  nut  the  absurdity  of  thus  making 
out  Timauthes  to  be  the  Epimetheus  of  painting. 
Tbe  very  wiHen,  who  bave  gtvan  ^  ftbe  jad^ 
ment,  let  fall  expressions,  borrowed  doubtless  from 
their  Qfeek  authorities,  which  intimate  the  true 
MsoB  of  tbe  ■BBner  in  wbidi  Tfanaathes  painted 
Agamemnon :  **  patria  ipsius  vultum  velavit,  •lunu 
aon  potent  oatendere,^  says  Pliny  ;  ^  non 
repenou  qoo  diff»o  modo  patris  vnltum  poaaet 
—  -      ^oimilliB.  la  OM  wocd,  ii  was 


his  knowledge  of  aesthetic  principles,  not  his  want 
of  artistic  power,  that  dictated  to  Timauthes  this 
mode  of  representation.  His  oondoet  has  been 
most  admirably  vindicated  by  Fiisoli,  in  reply  to 
the  (in  this  case)  miittakeu  ji^Ement  of  Keynolds, 
and  tbo  obaUow  flippancy  eir  rSdeenet  (Rrfnoldi, 
Discoursr  viii. ;  Fuseli,  Leiiurc  i.  vol.  ii.  pp.  44 — 
■'^8,  in  Knowles's  Lifs  and  WritiMis  Ftuaii), 
The  wbelo  of  FlueH\i  finwdka  ihoold  be  lead; 
hut  the  following  eztmel  will  perhaps  convey  their 
spirit  sufficiently.  **  The  subject  of  Timanthes  waa 
the  tmoMdatioin  of  Iphigenia ;  Iphigenia  was  the 
vrindpal  figure,  and  ber  fotm,  ber  resignation,  or 
her  ancpiish,  the  painter's  principal  task  ;  the  figure 
of  Agamemnon,  however  important,  is  merely  ac- 
cessory, and  no  more  necessary  to  make  the  eabjeet 
a  completely  tragic  one,  than  that  of  C'iytemnestra 
the  mother,  no  more  than  that  of  Priam,  to  impress 
us  with  sympathy  at  tbe  death  of  Pdynaa.  It  ia 
therefore  a  misnomer  nf  the  French  crftiOi  tO  odl 
Agamemnon  '  the  hero'  of  the  subiect. 

<*Neitber  ibe  Aeneb  nor  tte  Bngfieb  cHtie  ap- 
pears to  me  to  have  comprehended  the  real  nmtive  of 
Timanthes,  as  contained  in  the  words, '  daxrCf  pro 
digniiaic,  and  digm^  in  the  passageo  of  Tolly, 
Quintilian,  and  Pliny  ;  they  ascribe  to  impotenoa 
what  was  the  forbearance  of  judgment.  Timantbee 
felt  like  a  father :  he  did  not  hide  the  fine  of 
Agamemnon,  because  it  was  beyond  tbe  power  of 
his  art,  not  because  it  was  beyond  the  possibility, 
but  because  it  was  beyond  the  dignity  of  expression, 
because  the  impiiing  feature  of  paternal  affection 
at  that  moment,  and  the  action  which  of  necessity 
must  have  accompanied  it,  would  either  have  de- 
stroyed the  graadew  of  tbe  cbametaf,  and  tba 
solemnity  of  the  scene,  or  subjected  the  painter 
with  the  Bugority^f  his  judgw^  the  imputation 


ofineendbilily.  He  anct  dtber  bave  represented 

him  in  tears,  or  convulsed  at  the  flash  of  the  raised 
dagger,  forgetting  the  chief  in  the  iiither,  or  shown 
him  absorbed  by  despair,  and  in  that  state  of 
stupefiMtion,  which  levels  all  features  and  deadens 
expression  ;  he  niiirht  indeed  have  chosen  a  fourth 
mode,  he  might  ha\e  exhibited  him  fainting  and 
palsied  in  the  arms  of  his  attendanli,  and  by  thia 
confusion  of  male  and  female  character,  merited  the 
applause  of  every  theatre  at  Paris.  But  Timantbee 
had  too  tflM  a  aanae  of  natara  to  eatpoae  a  fiuber^ 
fselings,  or  to  tear  a  passion  to  rags  ;  nor  had  the 
Greeks  yet  learnt  of  liome  to  steel  the  fiwe.  If  he 
anda  AgaaMouHNi  boar  Me  cakitfty  ae  a  man,  be 
made  him  also  feel  it  a->  a  man.  It  became  the 
leader  of  Qreooe  to  sanction  the  ooremony  with  hia 
pimiaee.itdidnot  beeeme  tba  fiitbar  to  loa  bb 
daughter  beneath  the  dagger's  point:  the  nme 
nature  that  threw  a  real  mantle  over  the  &ce  of 
Timoleon,  when  he  assisted  at  the  punishment  of 
biabndMiV  taqgbt  Tinaatbea  to  wow  an  in^gi- 

nary  nr.e  over  the  face  of  AgMdBOnUMHI  ;  neither 
height  nor  depth,  but  propriety  of  expression  was 
his  aim.'' 

The  question  as  to  whether  Timanthes  invented 
this  mode  of  representation,  or  whether  he  bor- 
rowed it  fton  Baripidai,  ie  altogether  beside  tba 
mark  ;  and,  in  raising  such  a  question.  Falconet 
merely  showed  his  ignorance  of  the  true  relation 
between  pictorial  and  peetie  invention.  It  nay  be 
worth  while,  however,  to  mention  that  Eustatnius 
supposed  tbe  idea  to  have  been  suggested  to 
Timanthes  by  a  line  of  tbe  Iliad  (udv.  163).  An 
inilMtioD  of  tba  pieton  of  TiniDtbai  wia  InbA  oa 
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the  wall  of  a  house  at  Pompeii.  (A/m.  ik>r6.iv.  3.; 
J^M^\  ToL  il  p.  165.)  (2)  With  hb  pictan  <l 

the  contest  of  Ajaz  and  UlvhSirs  for  lh»?  arms  of 
Achillea,  he  gained  a  victory  over  Parthaaiait 
reipecting  which,  and  the  arrugnl  IMUUlc  Fv* 
rhasius  on  theoo(»iioa,  see  Parrhasiub,  p.  128,  b. 
(3)  The  picture  of  the  death  of  Palamedes  at 
EphesuB,  nu-ntioni'd  by  Photim  {DiU.  Cod.  190, 
vol.  i.  p.  1  -Id,  b.  27,  ed.  Bckker)  is  ascribed  to 
Timanthrs  by  Tzotzcs  (CAi/.  viii.  !9n).  (4)  A 
picture  of  hi«  was  preserved  at  Rome,  iii  tlie  teiuplo 
of  P«e0»  whkh  rVcaf  teoribes  in  the  following 
words:  Pinxii  ct  herons^  absoluiissimi  operin,  urt^' 
emplejeut  vvrt$  pitmrntdL  (5)  Lastly,  as  a 
■Irikfaig  msMmfk  ofhii  dEffl  inA  inwatim,  PHBjr 

im'iitiona  hit  picture  of  a  sleeping  ^yc•l<>p?^  of  a 
very  snmll  me  {parvuia  taimiajf  in  which  the 
nagnitode  of  the  fignn  wm  kMnmA  Vjr  Iht  in- 
sertion of  some  satyrs,  measuring  his  thumb  with 
a  thyrsus.  Timanthes  is  mentioDed  by  Cicero 
(Brut.  22)  as  one  of  the  painten  who  uied  eidy 
finir  ookNui.  The  eense,  in  which  thie  is  to  bi; 
understood,  is  explained  in  the  DkHmimrf  ^  Aw 
Hgmtiei, «.  r.  Cvlores. 

%  A  painter,  contemporary  with  Aratus.  His 
pictiin-  of  tlio  battle  of  Pellcne,  in  which  Aratus 
defeated  the  AetoUans  (01.  135.  1,  B.C.  24U),  is 
praised  by  Phrtueh  {AmL  83).  f  P.  &] 

TIM  A'RCIIIDKS,  a  freedman  and  an  accensus 
of  Vecies,  was  one  of  the  meet  viUainoiu  ioetm- 
Bonls  of  the  eppweetone  of  Veriw.  (0I&  VWr.  fi. 
28,  53,  54,  iii.  66,  v.  45.) 

TIMA'RCHIDES  and  TI'MOCLES  {Jqtap- 
x(8i}s,  TiMOK\n<^)*  of  Athens,  the  loas  of  Pdydes, 
hnvn  alieady  been  spoken  of  under  Poltclbs,  p. 
459,  a.,  where  their  statues  of  AsclrpitiH  and 
Athena  are  mentioned,  and  their  dale  in  di^cu^sed  ; 
for  it  it,  of  course,  dependent  on  the  date  assigned 
to  Polyclc'S.  Tn  addition  to  the  remarks  in  that 
article,  it  should  be  observed  that,  in  the  passam 
of  Plinj  nftmd  to  {H.  AT.  xacn.  S.  a.  4.  f  10), 
not  only  are  Polycles  and  the  sons  of  Timarchides 
mentioned  a«  the  makers  of  statues  in  the  portico 
of  OetBTta,  bnt  tbe  Tfmiidridae  MneeK  «■  llw 
maker  of  a  statue  of  Apollo,  holding  the  cithara, 
in  his  temple,  which  formed  a  part  of  thoee  build- 
ings. Moreover,  it  is  most  probable  that  &e  pat> 
ftii^'f,  correctly  rend*  contains  some  further  informa- 
tion about  **  the  sons  of  Tininrchidcs,"  who  are 
nameletis  in  the  ordinary  text,  a-s  establisbed  Ity 
Harduin.    The  old  text  had  Polycies  el 

Dionystus^  Timarchulis  fi/ii,''*  S(c. ;  and,  although 
the  first  foar  words  are  not  contained  in  the  M8S. 
need  hf  Hnidi^B,  who  dienfen  n|eeted  tiiem, 

thfy  are  fninJ,  with  a  slight  vjuiation,  in  the 
Bambera  Mb.,  which  gives  *^  Idem  pUjfolei  ei  dio- 
iiy$im1imanldu,/Uiru«.fil(mt,  The  iMlirati 
is  confirmed  by  the  Munich  MS.,  which  has  **  mo- 
chidis filiusy  Hence  it  would  appear  to  be  pro- 
bable that  the  true  reading  is  **  Idem  Pclfdet 
(who  had  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence) «  /  Di<r>ii;.-h(s,  Tintarvhidii  jU^ttf^  Otj  n»  Jan 
proposes  to  ro.id  it,  I  idem  Pallet  ei  Dumjftius 
(fbifthe  latter  also  is  mentioned  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence), Timarch'lis  filiu^  (ttiUtgf •  ndilMn  o£  Pltnj 
and  Jan's  Supplement.) 

Sl^jht  nt  it  ttn  diflfenncn  betiPBeB  An  two 
readings,  they  have  a  very  different  effect  on  th^^ 
•uGceMion  of  this  fiunily  of  artists.  According  to 
thn  ibnner,  «■  IniTa  on^  to  ndd  to  thn  gMMtlc 
tiw  hmn  of  OioBjiiBi^  ttraa:— 


logy 


TIM  ARCH  U& 
Polydes 

 I  


I 


But  then  we  have  tho  i 
of  a  grandfather  and  grandson  working  loc^ci^r  « 
the  same  atatue.    il^  on  the  otbn  hMu!,  we  juafi 
themdinf  of  Jan,nad«oniMan  it'wttkAtMito' 

ment  of  Pausanias,  th:it  Tiniocles  and  Tiniarc'.. ^i."* 
were  the  aona  of  JPoJjrdea,  and  if  we  still  i^eoEnr 
this  Polydes  whh  thn  Pelydee  of  Plinj,  tke 
ia  the  absurdity  that  "  the  same  Polydes  "  «bs 
the  son  and  the  father  of  Tiuiarihi.!.-*.  F 
therefore,  we  most  place  auoiher  iuoaxu^ 
thn  b^pnnii^  of  thn  { 


1 


rolyclea 

I 


i 


Tiniocles 


Timarc 


idea : 


or,  we  must  reject  the  word  idem  or  udeem  (» 
■tofing,  perhapa,  dan  fin  itaphoe),  nod  thus  okcsii 

another  Polycles,  the  brother  of  Dtonysns:  ae, 
lastly,  the  identification  of  the  PoIvcle'S  of  Pxft- 
saniaa  and  Pliny  nmy  be  given  up,  and  it  aaj  k 
onppoeed  that  wn  have  two  different  mui.  i 
duonel  pottiaai  of  this  artistic 

Pohckc 

I 


r 


the  vtiilt  montiomed  hj 
Iteodetad 


! 

Polycles 


Dion 


TftlOS 


those  mentioned  by  Pliny.  In  this  pesitioe  Ae 
question  must  be  left  for  the  solutioa  of  «cbc 
scholars,  and  for  the  instmetion  of  etaiatfi  fm  ^ 
ditfictilties  of  criticism.  It  must,  however,  be  it* 
nit  m bored  that  the  text  cnnnot  be  regarded  sa  iai 
by  the  authority  of  ikn  Bnkc^g  MS. 

The  works  of  Timarchides  and  Tlmedes  ii 
Rome  were  in  marble.  Pausanias  doea  aeC  SfsdQf 
the  wMrtctial  of  theif  ototnoc  wMeh  Ito  sMiiMk 
Pliny,  however,  includes  Timarchides  in  fi»  &*<f 
those  atatoariea  in  bronie,  who  naade  nftf^M 
«nna<B>  «  Bwafcrw  loiii'yniniiniin.  (AlMndi; 
8.  8.  19.  §  .34.)  [P.  S.] 

TIM  ARCH  US  (Tffia«t«»),  historical.  1.  .\a 
Athenian  general,  who,  in  eoojuDetion  vnth  L<«> 
trophidea,  wna  tent  in  command  of  an  erprd;ti« 
against  Megara,  in  R  r.  408.   (Diod.  xiiL  65.) 

2.  An  Athenian  politician,  the  son  of 
a  rmUmpmnf  ei  PoMCotinnee  ami 
He  was  an  active  orator,  and  took  a  convpkriflni 
part  in  public  affiun,  beiiig  the  author  of  a 
wdawhlc  nnalwr  of  Joiiwon.  OMcfT 

the  exportation  of  arms  or  marine  storrs  f  >: 
service  of  Philip  of  Maoedon,  under  paao  of 
TiaMdnn  was,  bnwtof«  n  i 
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TIMASION. 

ixxxpeochuig  Awchineat  on  tho  acoie  of  raaivena- 
a  in  tlM  cmlaMf  toPhiUp.   AiMhhwti  how- 

•r,   Jinticipated  him.  ami  hrniitrht  him  to  trial 
Ittr  a  law  of  Solon,  by  wliicii  aoj  one  wiio  had 
ttollty^  of  inah  tagmit  mtmm  m  TfaMHiAut, 


TIMASITHKUS. 


113,' 


m  forbidden  to  appear  before  the  public  aatembly. 
lere  are  different  accoaste  at  to  the  result  of  this 
aU  According  to  some,  Timarchns  waa  con- 
nuaad  wmA  4tifauichiaed  ;  according  to  othen,  he 
t  an  end  to  his  life  even  before  the  trial  was 
rminated.  (Plut  Vil.  X.  Oral,  Aesck. ;  Prooem. 
I  Jiesch,  <Mdv.  Tim.)  Tiniarchus  had  preriooaly 
•fu  impeached  by  Aristoeeiton,  and  preTented 
om  being  entrusted  with  a  public  comniMion. 
^uidM  a  «i«  HopMR  a  a  AftrMAeOur  nd 
€f»«Ta»'5pos  ;  Tzptzcs,  Chilhid.  vi,  47,  &c. ;  Am* 
ainea  Kar^  Ttfdpxo^  vith  TayWa  prefsce.) 

S.  A  ^TOforito  of  Aotioehiis,  tho  Mm  of  Asti»> 
lius  the  Great,  by  whom  be  waa  appointed  Hitmp 
£  Iktbylon.  lie  administered  tko  a&irs  uf  his 
iroTineo  bodly,  and  baring  made  a  staod  against 
Jeinetrius  Soter,  was  OT«rpowered  aiMl  pat  to 
i^th  by  hinj,    (Appian.  S^.  45,  47.) 

4.  A  tyrant  of  Miietua,  who  was  OTcrthrown 
by  Antiodmii  tho  nn  of  Aatiochim  Soler.  Tho 
rl»-liverance  seems  to  hnvc  been  a  most  welcome 
uue,  as  the  Mikaians,  in  consequence  of  it,  gave 
t»  Aaiiochw  Ifco  mimm  9Ut.  (Appmn. 
65  )  [C.  P.  M.] 

TIMARCHUS  (Ti/ia^x«t)t  litonuT.  L  A 
friend  nd  diaeiple  of  AibMlo,  M  lijr  Urn  ■•  OHO 

of  the  guardians  nf  Nicanor.  fDine.  I.a<-rt.  v.  12.) 

2.  A  Owek  gnunmarian,  who  lived  in  the  reign 
of  PtolnaMM  Kieigetea.  (Said.  &  a  'AmUJnoT. ) 

3.  A  Greek  grammarian,  of  uncertain  date. 
Athenaeus  (zt.  p.  501)  quotes  from  the  fourth 
book  of  a  work  by  him,  it«pl  rov  *Eparo<T$4yovs 
*Epiuov.   He  also  wrote  upon  Homer  ( Schol.  ad  11. 
«J>.  1'2'J),  andon  Kuripidfs  (S-liol.  (if/  l\<irip.  .\fid. 
1 ).    If  the  reading  in  Harpucmtion  («.  r.  'Ap^as), 
ia  ornmt,  Ti—hi  wm  m  mifi  of  Rhodes,  and 
Vi'as  a  writer  on  plotnes.    Hut  as  we  6nd  elsewhere 
nontion  af  a  Rhodian  named  Timachidaa,  who  wm 
ft  fkoMgnplMC,  MM  crities  im>poii  to  altar  tilM 
rtadin^  in  Harpocration.    The  reason  Is  not  n 
very  oonTincing  one.  (  Vossius,  cU  Hi$L  Or,  p.  I4u  ; 
Ridddta,  Opm$<Mia,  p.  205.)  [a  P.  M.] 

TIMARCHU8»«ilMt  (CmMW0tiM,Nfli.8» 
p.  670.  J 

TIMARCHUS,  CLAU  DIUS,  of  Crete,  was 
accused  in  the  senate  in  a.  o.  62,  oo  which  oo- 
eaaion  Paetus  Thraso.i  nia(^>  ,i  rdobmted  speech, 
the  substance  ot  which  ih  given  by  locitus  {Ann. 

XV.  I'l)). 

'll.MA'RETE  (Tifcap^rn),  a  female  painter, 
the  daughter  of  that  Micon,  whom  PUny  distia* 
guiiks  mm  Itm  oohtmHod  pdatar  Mieoav  Inr  iho 
epithet  of  mtMor  {II.  A',  xxxv.  9.  s.  35),  Pliny 
also  tcUs  ns  that  she  poiotad  ft  rminfl-pirtufiff  of 
Ib  ft  iwj  MMiant  aljrlo         art  (mM- 


quv^umai.  pvtUtUB^  which  was  preset  \  (  at  I'phe- 
•as.  {H. iV.  zxzT.  1 1.  a.  40.  i  A'i.)      [ i'.  >.  j 

TIMA'SION  (Ti^trW),  a  citizen  of  Darda- 
noi  in  the  Tread,  appears  to  bare  been  n  aaldiaff 
of  fortone.  and  wrved  in  Asia  under  CLEARfHfs 
and  DxRcvLLin.iK.  He  was  exiled  from  his  iia- 
titsdtj,— at  what  pariod  we  do  not  know, — and 
WM  one  of  those  who  enlen-d  the  service  of  Cyrus 
the  Yoai^.  In  the  retreat  of  the  10,000,  after 
iktoMhiwM  imiiof  <kt  ifo  flaMnblf  m^- 


room  of  CUard»i%  and  he  and  Xenophon,  as  the 
yoan^Ml  «f  Ihft  aow  hidaiii,  ww»  appoinled  to 

command  the  rear-guard.  When  the  Cyreaiis  had 
reached  Co^oift,«Dd  wore  waiting  there  for  tho 
transpoito  wUdi  Ao  finopioB  o&voys  hod  pse* 
mised  them,  Timasion  and  Thorax,  a  Boeotian, 
took  advantage  of  the  report  of  Xenophon^s  pro- 
ject for  the  establishment  of  a  Greek  colony  on  the 
Euxine,  to  represent  to  aome  merchants  of  Sinopo 
and  Heraileia  that  tho  only  way  tn  prpv«>nt  it  was 
to  famish  pay  as  well  as  ships  to  the  umiy.  The 
two  oMao  in  qoeation,  on  this  being  reported  to 
thera,  not  only  ♦"nLrai,'cd  to  do  what  was  desired, 
but  eyeu  bribed  I'unasion  to  persuade  the  Greeks 
to  oacopt  the  tonn^  and  to  mil  away  hoiM.  A^ 
iBTwards,  however,  when  they  knew  that  Xeno- 
phon  had  abandoned  bis  project,  they  would  noi 
nMl  fShimet  pfomiso  of  paying  the  Mldien,  and  Ti* 
masiou  accordin^'ly  and  the  other  generals,  who 
bad  been  inTolved  in  the  same  intrigues  with  him, 
and  had  Tontnred  to  hold  oat  to  the  men  brilliant 
prospects  of  abmidant  funds,  tried  to  persuade  Xo* 
nophon  to  resume  his  design.  He  refused,  how- 
ever, to  bring  the  question  at  all  before  the  anny, 
and  they  then  attempted  to  guis  om  the  ofBcea 
of  their  respective  divisions,  but  a  report  of  what 
they  were  about  spread  among  tlM  troops,  and 
their  indignant  oppotitmi  dafaatad  the  fdaa* 
When  the  Cyreans  separated  into  three  divi«>iona 
at  Ueradeia,  Timaaioii  continued  with  the  om 
ndor  XoBophoo,  tad  whea  it  waa  advandag  to 
reRcue  the  Anftdians  from  the  Bithynians,  whose 
countiy  thay  had  attamptod  to jpliuider,  and  who 
had  hitoiiff  titoa  nmd  ooabiu  when  they  bad 
taken  refuge,  he  was  sent  forward  with  the  caTalij 
to  reconnoitre ;  and  shortly  after  we  find  him  again 
commanding  the  cavalry  in  the  battle  in  which  the 
Greeks  defeated  the  forcea  of  Phamahftina  and  the 
IJithynians.  On  the  discovery  of  the  inability  of 
CuERATADAS  to  perfonu  tlic  promises  by  which 
he  had  indurad  tho  pymns  to  elect  him  as  their 
leader,  while  the  army  was  lyinfj  without  the  walls 
of  Byaantium,  Timaaion,  in  opposition  to  the  other 
gMMiiah,  vidiod  to  craoa  om  apdn  to  Alia,  in 
thi^  hopi'  of  retuniiiig  to  his  native  city  with  the 
treasurea  which  we  tind  he  had  collected  in  hia 
expeditiooa  Ho  ontoied  with  the  ntt  of  tho  amj 
into  the  service  of  Soothes  [Sbutiiks,  No.  2],  .ind 
took  part  in  the  hard  winter  campaign  which  re- 
established the  Thracian  prince  in  his  kingdom; 
and  when  the  dispntea  aroao  about  the  pay,  whidi 
Seuthes  wished  to  evade,  and  lit  nicliMdes,  the 
instigator  of  the  priuce,  endea\(iuri  J  to  caui>o  dis- 
union atoBBf  tho  generals,  Timasiuu  positively  ro* 
fused  to  act  apart  from  Xenophon.  He,  no  doubt, 
crossed  over  to  Asia  with  the  amy,  when  it  en- 
tend  into  tiio  Spaitoa  Mr?ioes  and  periiapa  ho 
then  took  an  early  opportunity  to  Nllim  home  to 
DanUnus.  (Xea  Amb.  iii,  I.  f  47,  i.  |  37,  v.  6. 
H  19-47,  «L  1.  i  32,  3.  §§  14,  312,  5.  §  28, 

vii.  I.  S4Q,  2.  H  1»  3i  &  M  18i  46,  5.  ^§  4, 

10.)  [E.  Kj 

TIMASITHEUS  or  TIMBSITHBUS  (Ti. 
|iailiMMi^Ti/i7)<n'0«ot),  a  citizen  of  Trapezus,  and 
a  proxenus  of  the  Mossynoeci,  between  whom  and 
the  Cyrean  Greeks  he  acted  as  interpreter,  when 
the  Uitlar  wilhod  to  make  •  tnoty  with  the  bar- 
barians, and  to  obtain  a  paosT.'o  thrnujli  their 
country.  (Xen.  AHob,  v.  4.      J,  &c)  Ll^ 

TIMASITHBUS  (1>HwtfMf),  an  athleto  of 
IMphi»  wha  oaD^atiid  amnd  tioMi  k  tho 
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Ciitimn  tt  ih%  Olympic  and  Pythian  gamei,  and 
was  also  distingtiibhcd  as  a  brave  loldier.  He 
was  one  of  the  partisans  of  the  Athenian  Isaoo- 
RAS,  when  he  seiied  the  Acropolia,  with  the  help 
of  Cleomenes.  The  citadil  WM  btaieged  by  the 
Athenians,  and  Timasithena  WW  one  of  those  who 
fell  into  their  hands,  and  were  put  to  death.  Pau- 
nnias  mentions  his  statue  at  Olympia,  the  work  of 
AgdadM^  til*  Axm^  (H«od.  72  ;  Paus.  vi. 
8.)  [B.  £.1 

TniA'BIUa,  FU  •  dMngoiibad  gtMo/in 
the  reign  of  Theodosius  I.  He  was  appointed 
commander  of  the  cavalry  in  d.  386,  and  of  the 
infimliy  fai  888,  tnd  he  waa  nad«  eennl  ■loof 
with  Promotns  in  3f!9.  In  ?,9\  Timasius  served 
mder  Theodosius  in  his  campaign  against  the  bar- 
barians in  Macedonia,  and  in  894  ba  waa  made 
oonmander  of  the  Roman  troops  in  the  war  againct 
Entjpnius.  AftiT  the  death  of  ThoodoRius  and  the 
accession  of  Arcadius,  Eutropius,  wiio  had  un- 
bounded inflaence  over  the  latter,  resolved  to  ruin 
nil  persons  of  influence  in  the  reign  of  the  late 
emperor.  Timaaius  was  one  of  his  first  victims. 
B«  WM  aeonaei  of  aspuring  to  the  empire,  and 
banished  to  the  Oasis  in  Africa  in  396.  (Zosim.  iv. 
45,  67,  V.  8,  9  ;  Socomen,  viii.  7  ;  Suidaa,  a. «. ; 
^emont,  Hidetin  im  Bmpmm%  voL  ind  tbe 
nithorities  thor-  pi  >t>'.l.) 

TIME'SIAb  (Ti^ijiTiaj)  or  TIMK'SIUS  (Ti- 
/n^ffior,  Herod. )«  of  Chaenenao,  w«b  Aa  mat 
firander  of  the  colony  of  Abdera  in  Thrace.  He  is 
pfaiaed  botit  l>y  Plutarch  and  Aelian  as  a  wise  and 
virtnotiH  nian.  Eusebius  places  his  colony  in  the 
31  St  01,  u.  i:.  (i'>6.  Timeaiaa  was  expelled  by  the 
Thracianc,  but  ho  was  afterwards  worshipp«-d  a»»  a 
hero  at  Abdera  by  the  Teians,  who  at  a  later  time 
liMaM  •  MeoDd  eobngr  in  tiMfc  place.  (Herod,  i. 
168t  PltL  Reip.  gKr.Bmm^f.  %\%%  %  Ailian. 
r.ir.3di.9.) 

TIUB'SICLES.  tMitimim.1 

TIMESITHEUS  (J^^Ar|aie(os).  a  tmpic  pc^-t, 
mentioned  only  bv  Soidao  («. «.)  who  gives  us  the 
following  titleaofhiapkyi;  Amwdiai  jr,*EicTo^f 
A«r^   'HpMcXilr,  ^ipsw,  Kaweif,  Mtffiywy, 

•OpiflTTTji  [fcall  nuXdSijr,  Kiarup  KtX  IloXuSc^inft. 
Ib  the  last  title  but  one,  the  wal,  which  is  not  in  the 
text  of  Suidas,  should  evidently  b.'  inserted,  for  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  'OfxcrrTjs  and  UvKabut 
twa  diitbiGK  pbiya,  aay  mora  than  KArrup 

and  Tlo\iiitvKi\%.  Meineke  proposes  to  unite  also 
two  of  the  other  titles,  ao  as  to  make  '£A6n|f 
tanttrr^ptt  a  single  play  (^NML  CHb  Omn.  Qrmm, 
p.  391),  but  Welcker  judiciously  observes  that 
the  /iiy7)<rrT>cr  may  reftf  to  the  auitors  of  Penelope 
quite  as  probably  aa  to  thoiB  of  H«ioB,  and  that, 
in  either  case,  the  title  ia  quite  sufficient  as  it 
stands,  witliout  robbing  another  play  in  order  to 
improve  it.  Welcker  has  also  remarked,  and  pro- 
bably with  as  much  truth  as  ingenuity,  that  some 
of  the  above  titles  seem  to  be  those  of  satyric 
dmmas  ;  for  the  Zi|r^f  yovai  cannot  pouibly  be  a 
tragedy,  and  H^aaXf^^  ilaDding  alone,  without 
any  i-pithct,  indicates  a  satyric  drama  rather  than 
a  tragedy ;  and  moreover,  the  Zi}y^s  yoroi  and 
iSm  ^Xwift  dwrfnfgif  boA  alnid  oat  of  the  al- 
phabetical onler.  The  same  scholar  shows  that 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  AorolSss  was  not 
founded  on  the  corresponding  play  of  Aoicliyhia, 
but  contained  a  different  version  of  the  story,  which 
had  alieadj  boon  adopted  by  Axthikwhaa»  and 
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towbiehLjMM 

by  slaying  Danaus  and  hb  dau^iit^n  (Ja. 
ChroH.  iv.  init. ;  ScboL  Emrip.  Uee.  869 ;  berr. 
Virg.  Aen.  x.  497).    The  plan  of  the 
iirauTriffis  may  be  conjectored  to  har? 
rowed  from  Sophocles,  and  that  (rf  the  'l^iam  fr» 
Euripides  ;  shortly  aft«r  H-hozn,  so  fax 
flhuion  oni  ba  drawn  £rom  the  title*, 
appears  tn  have  lived  (Fabric  JStiU.  Grtm. 
p.  3i5  ;  Welcker,  die  Grieek.  TVtywC  pfu  IMi — 


144,  14-. 


1048 ; 

Wagner,  Fraq.  Trag, 
Didot'a  Bibkaiktea,) 

TIMVSnm.  rrnmiAik) 

TIMO  (Ti^iw),  one  of  the  infiBner 
the  templa  of  Demeter  at  Paroa,  ofioed  «•  bccrt 
Paroo  to  MStiadea.   (Herod.  tL  1»4.)  {Us^ 

TIADKS.") 

TLMO'CIIARES,  was  the  antbor  of  a  «»k  c: 
Antiochus,  which  is  cited  by  Easebius  (/Vac^ 
is.  85,  p.  265).   Another  writer  of  the 
is  mentimd  Ifj  tha  SeholiMt  am  *—r-r-  (i 

269). 

TIM(yCHARBS»  ffc^'i'M-  rKnjubKftL 

p.  llHR-l 

^^XmcmiARiS  (Tig^cqpg),  a  aMtapf^' 

inacription,  found  at  Astypal.ioa,  a*  the  raaJ.  i'  -f 
a  statue  dedicated  to  Aaclepiaa,  bj  a  ceEtwn  Aiuk 
memdna,  tha  fan  of  AriAafak  TWatyle«f«a 
letters  of  the  inscription  ia  that  of  the  pcnod  af  lb 
Roman  dominion  in  Oreece.    (Bikkh,  C^wp.  h- 
urip.  Addend,  vol  iL  p.  1098,  No.  2491,  k;  &. 
Hochette,  Utbr*  k  ML  AAara.  fp.  44^ 
2d  cd.)    His  name  also  occurs  in  one  of  the  m- 
Bcriptions  found  by  Ko6«,  ut  Lindos  in  Rhodes,  m 
the  mak«r  of  a  atatoo  of  NicasidaanH.  paimt 
Athena  Lindia  {Rhein.  Aftis.  1B46,  vol.  ir. p.  1$5n. 
and  again  in  another  Khodian  insniprtnn.  abo  d»> 
oovwad  bf  Km,  m  Iba 

statue  <»f  a  certain  . 

pt.  ii.Jp.  108.)  fP»&) 
TWOCLBIA  (TitOmKmaX  •waMlTM* 

at  the  capttuw  of  which  by  Alexander  the  GtcbL 
in  a  c.  335,  her  house  was  broken  into  and  fi- 
laged  by  a  body  of  Thradana  in  the  Marrdna— 
aervice.  She  was  herself  vioUted  by  their  eM> 
mander,  who  then  a^ked  her  whether  had  w< 
gold  or  silver  concealed  somewhere.  Aiisviffjay 
in  Ute  affirmative,  ahe  led  him  to  a  wel  ia  hm 
pard<T,  where  she  pretended  to  have  throwti  hw 
chief  treaaarai  when  the  city  was  taiua,  and. 
wbBa  ba  mm  Hooping  to  look,  aba  yaihad  In  a^ 
and  killed  him.  HerenpfT!  -he  wa^  Vr.^ticht 
the  ThnMuaoa  before  Akxander,  and  rrhibitrd  w 
high  a  ipMt  and  aa  nabla  a  boarin^  !■  Aa 

view,  that  the  king  ordered  her  to  }>e  set  at  iihailf 
with  her  children.    (Plut.  Alcjt,  12.)     [K.  £.] 

TIMOCLES  {TifWKkrit).  1.  A  tagk  poet  if 
uncertain  date,  who  is  disUngoiahad  from  the  ctauc 
poet  (No.  2)  by  Athenaeus  (iv.  p.  407,  b.)  in  tl» 
following  words,  TifuMtAijj  6t^s  KMfuj^-Sios 
4ir  Mml  rpay^as^  which  Schwe%h«t»n-  ha*  a- 
ncconnt'ibly  misunderstood,  a*  if  they  iirp!i«^i 
identity  of  the  comic  and  the  tragic  poet,  whtnas 
they  man  *  Timodea  the  oomk  poa^  bit  Aa* 
waa  alao  a  tragic"  (poet  of  the  same  nam-).  Tiwtf 
ia,  however,  no  other  me&tioa  ol  thia  poet ;  hit 
ahboQgh  a  qaotalhiii  ftoM  fiapbadaa  bi  PWMdk 
{Timof.  .36)  i<i  anribed  by  some  MSS.  to  Titn^ 

it  ia  ao  avidant  that  tha  lattac  wartint  may  Ihm 
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evu   cuscor^ng  to  a  frequent  and  well-known 
»r  of  timnecriptkm,  ont  or  a  confttnon  wMi  tta 
TijuufA.4orros  jost  before,  that  the  balance  of 

bn^l^ility  is  in  mvour  of  the  common  reading, 
I  Accordingly  the  paMage  is  pUced  by  Dindorf 
Ahrens  among  the  fragments  of  Sophocles 
v.\>rvc.  liiitl.  Craer.  vol.  ii.  p.  325  ;  Welcker,  die 
U.<  Jt.  Trixy6d.  p.  11 00 ;  Meineke,  HitL  Crit.  Com. 
00(3.  p.  430  ;  Wagner,  JAvy. Onh.  OnMb  y,  IM; 
Didot'*s  BiUiothcca). 

2l  a  distinguished  Athenian  comic  jpoet  of  the 
iddle  Canaedj«  w1m»  litad  at  a  perioa  wImd  the 

Ivrvl  of  political  piirrgy,  in  consequence  of  the 
croachmenta  of  Philip,  restored  to  the  Middle 
imedy  oradi  of  tiie  vigoar  and  real  aim  of  the 
d,  is  conspicuous  for  the  frcednm  with  which  he 
ftcuased  public  men  and  measures,  as  well  as  for 
e  nuaib«r  of  bis  dnunai,  and  the  purity  of  his 
yle,  in  which  scarcely  any  departures  from  the 
'st  standards  of  Attic  diction  can  be  detected. 
Via  time  ia  indicated  by  several  allusions  in  his 
ays,  eapecially  to  the  AtUc  oiaton  and  statesmen, 
.ikt'  Aiitiphnnes,  he  marie  sarcastic  allusions  to  the 
ehement  spirit  and  rhetorical  boldness  of  Demo- 
thenea*  whom  Iw  also  attacked,  with  Hyperides, 
\\jc  other  orators  who  had  received  iiiouev 
torn  Uarpaltxa.  (Psendo-Plut.  VU.  X.  OraL  p.  845, 
I. ;  Tlnoe.  IAtbSi,  «!p.  Adi.  tL     Sti,  JMw 
JMina,  a-p.  Ath.  viii.  p.  341,  e. ;  Clinton,  F.  II. 
i.  oo.  M9»  336, 324,  where,  aa  well  as  in  Meineke, 
idmr  BM  iMMoal  aOiMiait  are  waatknad.) 
Hence  the  period  durinp;  which  he  flouzidiad  ap- 
pears to  have  extended  from  about  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century  B.  c  till  after  B.  c  324,  so  that 
^t  tka  teginni  ng  of  hia  career  he  was  in  part  con- 
temporary with  Antiphanes,  and  at  the  end  of  it, 
with  Menander.  (Comp.  Ath.  viL  p.  '24.'),  c.)  There 
i%  also  aa  aDuaion  to  one  of  his  plays  the  IcttriL, 
in  a  frnj^ent  of  Alexis  (Ath.  iii.  p.  T-M),  a).  From 
these  statements  it  ia  clear  that  he  is  rightly  rc^ 
fmad  to  the  lOldk  Oonedr,  aMuiqih  IVtUnz  (x. 
154)  reckons  him  among  the  poets  of  the  New 
{rois  fuar4pM)f  perhaps  on  account  of  the  late 
peflod  down  to  wMeh  ha  flwiifaliail.   Bb  h  the 
latest  of  the  poets  of  the  Ifiddlt  CoMdyiaompting 
Xenarchus  and  Theophiln^ 

Suidas,  who  has  here  fidlen  into  hia  fieqnent 
error  of  making  two  persons  ont  of  one,  assigns  to 
TiiTif>(  ]»'«i,  in  his  two  articles  upon  him,  nineteen 
(irduias,  on  the  authority  of  Athenaeus  in  whose 
work  are  also  found  aflUi  iMlt  not  mentioned  by 
Siiidrjs  and  a  few  more  are  gathered  from  other 
sources.  The  list,  when  completed  and  corrected, 
tindailtoa:— Alyfcriai,  BoAawier,  AuniKios, 

AriKos  or  perhaps  A^Kios,  ArifiotTdrvpot,  Aiovinrid- 
Couvat^AtinMros,  Ap«uc6tmWf  'Ea-urroAdf,  '£irtx<u- 
p4aaMa«,*H^sMf ,  iM^Fxa*  ffidrvpai,  Ko^Mec,  Khrtof- 
pri?  fj  Af(a^fyds^  KoviffaXos^  ^V^V,  MnpoAwKJOi, 
Ncoi^  'OptarcairoK\tiS-ns,  UoKincpirif^w^  Uaar- 
ra^,  nop^^  (hot  perhaps  tUa  bakogi  to 
Xanarchus),  TluKnir,  Soir^di,  IwipiBoi  (doubtfulX 
♦iMiiaagT^y,  Y«w8o\T?(rTaf.    Some  of  these  titles 
bvtlve  important  questions,  which  are  fully  dis- 
eoised  by  Meineke.    ( Fabric.  BiU.  Graec.  vol.  it 
pp.  fi03,  504  ;  Meineke,  Frag.  Conu  Graec.  vol.  i. 
pp.  42a— 433,  voL  iii.  pp."  590—613  ;  Editio 
Mmor,  pp.  7M— 811.) 

3.  Of  Syracuse,  a  supponed  author  of  one  of  the 
pretended  works  of  Orpheus,  namely,  the  Sorr^pio, 
which  «M  iiio  aieribid  to  Vmtum  of  Ublw 
(Said.  «.  V.  *Oppthi  Blidoe.  p.  318>  lMu« 
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more  is  known  of  him.  (Fabric.  BiU.  Grata.  toL  i. 
|k  158 ;  Miineka,  roL  i  pp.  430,  431.) 

4.  TlMiB  is  also  an  almost  unintelligible  paseaga 
in  Pbotius  (Epist.  55,  p.  Ill),  about  a  ce^ain 
mendacious  writer  of  the  name  of  Tunoclcs. 
(Meineke,  I.e.)  [P.  8w] 

TIMOCLES,  artist  [Timarchidks]. 

TIMU  CRATES  (Ti/Mwcpdriji).  1.  A  Lacedae- 
monian,  was  one  of  the  three  counsellors  (BraiidM 
and  Lycophron  being  his  colleaKi:e<;)  who  were 
sent  to  assist  Cnanus  after  his  hrst  deieat  by 
Phondan  b  tha  OoiiBtUHi  gdf,  in  &  &  499.  In 
the  second  battle  there  shortly  afti^r,  Ti'n^.ocnitfs 
waa  on  board  of  aLeocadian  galley,  which  waa 
one  of  Aa  tmmty  fcrtaailing  ships  appointod  to 
prevent  thaAAiuans  from  esatping  to  Naupactuiw 
This  veasel,  in  the  pursuit,  far  outstripped  the  rest 
of  the  squadron,  and  the  hindmost  Athenian  galley, 
closely  chased  by  it,  wheeled  suddenly  round  a 
merchant  ship  which  was  1\  in?  at  anchor,  struck 
iter  pursuer  in  the  centre,  oiid  kunk  her.  Timocrates 
hereupon  slew  himself,  and  hia  body  was  washed 
into  the  harbour  of  NaujKictus  (Thuc.  ii,  85^92). 

2.  An  Athenian,  was  one  of  the  commisiionan 
for  concluding  the  fi^  jaaia*  truee  between  Alluna 
and  Sparta,  in  n.  c.  421,  and  also  the  (.epamte 
treaty  between  these  states  in  the  same  year. 
(Thwe;  T.  19, 94.)  Wa  may  perhaps  identify  him 
with  the  fath<>r  of  the  Athantn  T— -iHf|  Aila- 
toteles.  (Thuc.  iii.  10&) 

3.  (Unlaaa  ha  la  to  M  identified  with  No.  2.) 
An  Athenian,  who,  in  B.  c.  406,  waa  a  member  of 
the  Cotincil  of  Five  Hundred,  before  which  the 
generals  who  had  conquered  at  Arginusae  gave  in 
their  account.  Having  heard  it,  Timocrates  made 
and  carried  a  proposal  that  they  should  all  be  kept 
in  custody  and  banded  over  to  the  judgment  of  the 
people  (Xen.  HelL  i.  7.  §  8.) 

4.  A  Rhodian,  who  was  sent  into  Greece  by  the 
r^itrap  Tithranstea  in  b.  c  395,  taking  with  him 
hfty  talanto  irimawilih  to  btiba  the  kading  nan  in 
the  several  states  to  excite  a  war  against  Sparta  at 
hume,  and  so  to  compel  the  return  of  Agesilaua 
from  hia  Tietariens  canar  in  Arin.  Plntoidi  caUa 
him  Hermocnitcs  (Xen.  HdL  iiL  5.  f  1}  Pwtt.  iiL 
9;  Pint.  Artag.  20.) 

5.  A  Lacedaemonian,  was  one  of  the  ambassadoia 
who  were  sent  to  Athens  in  B.  c.  369,  to  latda  tlto 
terms  of  allinnct*  l>etween  the  Athenians  and  the 
SparUms  (Xen.  UcU,  vii.  §  13.)  [Ckpuisodotcs, 
No.  2.] 

G.  A  Syraeonn,  who  commanded  a  squadron  of 
twelve  galleys,  aent  by  I>ionysius  the  Younger  to 
the  tid  of  Sparta  in  B.  a  888.  Tha  airival  of  thia 

force  enabled  the  Spartans  to  rt^duc<»  Scllasia, 
which  bad  revolted  from  tham.  (Xen.  IIcU.  viL  4. 

7.  An  Athriiian,  the  projioserof  a  law  jiroviding 
that  a  public  debtor  should  be  exempt  from  impri- 
■onmanl  an  Us  giving  security  for  pa3rment  wiu&i 
a  certain  time.  For  this,  Timocrates  was  prosecuted 
by  Diodorus  and  F.uctemon,  and  for  them  Demo- 
sthenes wrote  the  oration  (fford  Tt/uMcpdrom), 
whidi  wm  delivered  hf  Diodorus  in  B.&  858 
[Anprotion  ;  MKLASorT'R.]  It  is  a  qnestion 
whether  this  Timocrates  should  be  identitied  with 
a  person  of  the  same  nama,  who  waa  tha  8tat 
husband  of  the  sister  of  Onetor,  and  who  surren- 
dered her  to  Aphobus.  (Dem.  c  (MU.  u  pp.  titio^ 
d».)  [&  &] 

TUnyCRlON  (T^my^X  cT  Rhodes,  alyiif 

4  o 
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poet,  celebratcU  for  the  bitter  and  ptignacioai  »pirit 
of  kit  works,  and  especially  for  bis  attadcB  on 
Theraistocles  and  Simonides.  From  frairmenU  of 
hit  poetrj,  whkh  are  preiened  by  Plutarch  (T^S*- 
mM,  91X  H  arpeut  that  Iw  wm  a  native  of 
lalvsus  in  Rhodes,  ^\-lier.ce  he  wns  banishi-d  nn  the 
then  common  chaige  of  an  iucUnation  towarda  Persia 
{firi9iafi6s) ;  and  la  Oil  fcifafciBwH  ha  m  Mt 
neglected  by  Themiitodii^  who  had  formerly  been 
his  friend,  and  his  conneetfon  by  the  tiea  of  hoa^ 
pitality.  According  to  Plataich,  thtiaflaaBea  of 
TlicmifitocleB  was  poiilMy  employed  to  procore  the 
banishment  of  Timocreon :  but  from  the  word*  of 
the  poet  himself,  the  oflfenoe  seems  to  have 
HMWMitod  only  to  hia  neglecting  to  procure  Timo- 
creon's  rwall  from  exile,  when  he  oht^tini-d  that 
favour  forotherpoUtical  fugitives.  This  distinction 
TiaMoeoa  aaama  to  peconiary  cormption  ;  and, 
in  another  pn-^^ni^e  quoted  by  Plutarch  (ibid.)  he 
iniinoatea  that  ThiMiitodea  was  not  firee  irom  the 
ffdlt  of  tba  nmo  poHlieal  orina  for  wUch  he 
himeelf  was  suffering.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
Timocreon  doe«  not  doi^  the  chaige  Iffonght 
against  him,  but  ka  ivMi  tdaili  il»  ulaM  the 


TIMOCRITUS. 
Saidai;  and  tfca  Qntk 


Ofo  &pa  TtMwyfar  fiaSMt  U  iMBeirar  l|pit< 

nn  to  be  constmed  hypothoticalhr.  According  to 
the  statement  of  Thranymachus  (ap.  AtLx,^  41G^ 
a.)  he  was  at  one  time  living  at  the  Persian  court. 
Plutarch  also  teUt  na  that  after  the  exile  of  The- 
mistocles,  Timocreon  attacked  him  still  more  vio- 
lently in  an  ode,  the  opening  lines  of  which  call  on 
tlta  *  Mnia  toeenfer  fiuaa  ipon  this  strain  through- 
out Greece,  as  is  fitting  and  jusL**  Hence  it 
followi  that  Timocreon  waa  atill  flourishing  after 
BLC471. 

The  three  fragments  thus  referred  to  by  Plu- 
tarch constitute  the  gcoater  part  of  the  extant  re- 
mains of  Timocreon ;  and  nenea  It  may  be  con- 
jectured that  poetry  waa  not  the  Ini'^iiu'ss  of  his 
life,  hut  only  the  accidental  form  in  which  he 
uttered  the  violent  emotions  which  poHticd  Utii- 
fortunaa  and  parsonol  wrongs  would  naturally  ex- 
cite in  a  man  of  gn'at  vigour  of  mind  as  well  as 
body.  For  that  such  was  his  constitution  of  body 
appear*  from  the  fact  that  ka  was  an  athlete  in 
that  comhiiintinn  of  the  contests  which  required  the 
greatest  strength,  namely  the  pentathlon  (Ath.  z. 
p.415,£).  Thiaayaaaehns  (L  e.)  relates  a  specimen, 
wliich  was  exhibited  at  the  Persian  court,  of  Timo- 
creon's  prodigious  strength,  and  of  the  voracity  l>v 
whiehheiBttainedh;  and  kaiiea,  aa  watt  aa  fbm 
the  satyric  spirit  of  his  poaHyt  is  derived  the  point 
of  that  epigram  which,  acootding  to  Athenaeus 
(2L  a),  was  inscribed  upon  his  timib:— 


aa  modom  schohm  generally  suppose,  this 

episram  was  written  liy  Simonides,  it  docs  not 
necessarily  follow  that  i'unocreon  died  before  Si- 
nonidaa ;  for  an  epitaph,  aa  s  vdriele  of  satire  on 
a  living  person,  is  a  species  of  wit  of  which  we 
have  many  eacampJea  in  the  history  of  poetry,  both 
aadant  and  aadam.  Psr  tha  fast  of  tha  fivalty 
batwecn  Simonides  and  Timocreon,  we  have  the 
tsataaaooj  of  Diogsnat  Lafttiua  (ii  46)»  and  of 


vpeviiMe  fkmfU  aAsc  ItlAem. 


which  is  evidently  a  parody  on  the  foB 
gram  of  Simonides  (Amik  PaL  jdiL  30), 

The  attacks  of  Timocraoa  on  hi* 
have  led  Soidas,  or  1km  writer 

into  the  erroneous  statanwDt,  that  be  wis  a  < 

poet  of  the  ( Md  Comedy,  and  that  he  wurte 
dies  against  Theniistocles  and  Simooidea;] 
in  the  very  same  article  we  hare 
of  these  attacks,  evidently  from  a  IwttCT  wh-TS,  i:: 
which  the  poem  against  Thenmlocies  is  ez^en^y 
called  lyric  (imitXoifs).    In  anotiMr  TasBap>  ^ 
Sutdas  (.<!.  r.  <rK6kwv),  he  in  made  an  epk 
liwoirot6s)  1  a  mistake  borrowed  from  a  paaasee  ^ 
AaAMiflsiAiistolteMa  (itas.  IMnT^^**- 
howatai^ihc  error  h  manifest,  as  the  <p!3cci  '= 
mada  is  from  a  scolion  by  Timocraoss  i  and.  :a 
anodiar  passage  of    SektHa  {Aekmm.  U0%  ^^ag 
the  same  quotation  is  made,  and  of  which  inif^- 
the  former  passage  seems  to  be  merely  a  toaMrou 
Timocreon  is  rightlv  designated  fitXonUt,  laa 
quotation  anda  a  taeae  passage*  conaasta  «f  tw 
lines  from  a  ncolion  on  the  mischiefs  ctiti«ied  t« 
riches,  in  which  the  poet  utters  the  wi*a  -  trjx 
Uind  PktaaluidiMnrar  appeared  npon  earth,  sei:»»*^ 
upon  the  sea,  nor  on  the  mainland,  but  h-ii 
Tartarus  and  Acheron  for  his  abode."'    \\'<f  kav^e 
aiaa  aoma  lines,  whidi  HephaMtifm  (p.  71 )  faetrtk. 
as  an  example  of  the  Ionic  a  Minore  r>ir  ' trr  Cs- 
talectic  or  Tiraocieontic  metre,  fttm.  the 
of  what  msata  ta  Imm 


ILuctXhs 


whidl  are  also  ref.  rred  to  ly  F1ii»  ^Gery.  p.  4?! 
a.),  where  we  have  an  indicatioa  af  Ae  popekoty 
of  Timocreonis  poems  at  Atbestt,  altheagh  kiw 
wfitars  condnnncd  the  moral  spirit  of  hia  e«Bp»> 

sitions  (Aristeid.  vol.  ii.  p.  380,  fiij^i  TiftoKpi^fm 
Tov  ffXfxKlov  Tpayfui  xoiwftcf  ),  and  the  sober 
roent  of  modem  criticism  is  that  he  pmve  preofcrfs 
high  degree  of  talent,  which  he  abused  through  «st 
of  chancier  and  repose.  The  fragicento  ahtmij 
irfanad  ta  aofiiw  aU  his  extant  remaana,  cxant 
a  single  pentameter,  quoted  by  Ilephaestion  4) 
from  his  Epignims^  and  two  ze^ereacaa,  wksoh 
Diogenianns  {Praef.  pp.l7ft,l8ft,  ad.  flchaiiiMto) 
makes  to  his  works.  There  is  a!<-)  a  chor.«  th# 
Wtupt  of  Aiistophaao*  (1060,  foU.),  wiuc^ths 
SrhoHaat  taOa  aa,  ob  dw  aalhority  of  Didywaik  it 
a  parody  on  an  ode  by  Timocreoa.  f  Fahnc  BiL 
Greuv.  toL  ii  pp.  144,  159,  504,  rot.  iv,  p.  i'^". 
vol  viii.  p.  635 ;  Bockh,  Pnocm,  AesL  Ltx^  Bctj^ 
1833;  Bemhardy,  Gmndriss  d.  CfriedL  ZaBL  vid.i. 
pp.  542 — 644  ;  Ulrici  ;  Bode  ;  Brnnck,  Atftl.  vtL 
L  p.  lis ;  Jacobs,  AmL  Graec  voL  i.  £10,  ni 
zid.  a.  993 ;  Sehneidewin,  DdmL  Aaai 
pp.  427—431 ;  Berck,  Poet.  lAfr.  Orrtec.  pt^.  WT— 
UIO ;  Clinton,  F.  H.  voL  ii. «.  a.  471).    [P.  ^1 

TIM(/GRIT08  ^bfdKprrmt\  af  Atpm  • 
lyric  poet,  who  is  mentioned  incidentally  by  Pte^. 
as  if  he  weia  a  poet  of  aoaM  dtatincfiBi,  hai  ^ 
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>m  we  1c now  nothing  farthtf*  (PfucL  Nem.  22, 

with  I>iiMea*»  Note).  (P.  &1 

nMOI^AHTS  <TkfiAuwf\  UiIqM  1.AC»> 

illian,  wVio  was  bribod  by  Timocrntr".  when  the 
ar  was  »cnt  to  Unece  by  TithnuutM  to  gain 
r  m»  many  of  the  Oradci  ■■  1m  ooaM,  to  luln 
Aide  of  the  Persians  against  Agesilaus.  We 
I  him  soon  after  in  a  congreas,  held  at  Corinth, 
:hc  states  that  were  kagatd  against  Sparta.  A 
McVi  o€  his  on  the  oecasion  is  reported  bv  Xeno- 
-»n.  (Xen.JMfai.in.6.|l,iT.2.|UiFM&iii. 

^.  A.T1i«b«n,  who  is  denounced  b]rDMnoatlienes 
!?  Chr.  p.  241,  ed.  Reiske)  as  a  trfiitnr  to  his 
iintry,  because  he  took  the  Macedonian  side. 
>\y\mia  {xwiL  14  §4)  ddbnda  him  from  the 
argo.  [C.  P.  M.l 

TIMOJ^'US,  the  ion  of  Udeoathiu  and  Ze- 
Ana,  iha  iModier  of  HevBimiMiaa  TnMXm 
til! in  gives  him  a  place  in  the  list  of  tlio  thirty 

rants  [AuRioLuaj,  but  ha»  preaerred  no  jparti- 
aSacs  with  regarfl  to  Ua  Urtoix,  tnept  mt  1m 
bplayed  extraordinary  seal  in  W  atudy  of  Latin 
teratore.    (Trebell.  Poll.  l)fraim.  zxrii.; 

ntnp.    Hkrknnianuh  ;  Odxnathus  ;  Zino- 

!IA.)  fW.  R.) 

TIMOLAT'S  (T(u/5\aoT\1itpniry.  1.  A  native 
i{  Cvxicus,  who  is  mentioned  us  one  of  tlie  disciples 
if  Plato. 

*2.  A  Greek  writer,  a  native  of  f.ariss.i,  and  a 
iiaciple  of  Anaximenet  of  Lampsacus.  He  ezerciied 
hh  ingennitjr  bj  prodndag  an  IHid,  la  wbidk  mA 
line  of  Honar  ma  Mknrad  lij  aaa  «f  Ua  awa ; 

thus : — 

M^rw  tUiSe  0«4  U^krfidSHt  'AxtA^ot 

%r  Here  X^<iwew  atx^kifUft  <l»eiMiae<pi|t^ 

jwrfriiiifnttT  8tc  Tpwaif  6,r§f  noKtfuCov  itftueroSf 
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(Soidaa,  a«^;  Baitolh  la  <M.  p.  4.)  Comp. 
Pir.RKs.  [C.  P.  M.] 

TIMO'LEON  {TitioK4wv\  the  son  of  Timo- 
denna  or  Tfanaenetna  and  Demariite,  belonged  to 
one  of  the  nolilest  fninili-'s  at  Corinth,  and  gained 
al  an  eariy  ace  among  his  fellow-dtixena  a  xeputa- 
tian  kt  aUhty  and  eoaxaga.  Oorlnlli  laid  long 
extldiad  grrat  influence  over  the  Greek  cities  in 
Swily  aa  the  metropolis  or  mother^ty  of  Snacose. 
AHer  the  death  m  Dion,  tha  noat  tarnfale  di»- 
aiden  had  prarailed  throqghaat  Sicily,  and  MTeral 
men  of  enterprize  and  energy  had  succeeded  in 
nakittg  themselves  tyrants  or  supreme  rulers  in 
THiotts  plaoca.   Dianjaioa  had  again  recovered  hi* 
power  in  Pvrnniji*'.    Hicetas  had  e>tabli«h>  (l  him- 
self as  tyrant  at  Leontini,  and  Andromachus, 
the  bther  of  the  hiatoriaa  Timacus,  at  Taurome- 
aiooL    The  friends  of  Dion  had  taken  refuge 
^ther  with  Hieetaa  or  Andromacbus,  and  the  for- 
ner  waa  aadtbf  war  againal  IXonyrfaa  andar  the 

pretext  of  restorinj,'  the  exiles  but  in  reality  in 
hopes  of  makiuA  himself  master  of  SyiacuAe. 
Maaitfme,  the  Ckrthaginians  prepared  to  toke 
adfaatage  of  the  distracted  condition  of  Sicily ; 
aad  Um  fears  of  this  invasion,  as  well  as  the  hopes 
of  mtering  tranquillity  to  the  island,  led  many  of 
the  Sicilians,  and  among  them  the  Syracosan  exilea, 
to  lend  an  embassy  to  Corinth  to  implore  assiRt- 
toce  (a.  c  344).    The  Corinthians  immediately 

"Mind  tft  aoBiplj  with  lhait  iaqaart»  ad  lha 


imanimotis  voice  of  the  people  selected  Timoleon 
■a  the  person  moat  competent  to  take  the  command 
in  Aa  propoaad  expednioa.  Sooh  a  ffapani  iia% 
in  itself^  most  acceptable  to  the  bold  and  enter- 
priaiag  nint  of  Timoleon  {  but  there  waa  anothaa 
laaaott  wUd  bad  laadwad  Cwlalh  aa  aawalaaaM 
place  of  residence  to  him.  Hia  elder  brother  Ti- 
mophanea  had  commanded  the  Corinthian  troops 
ia  a  war  againat  Argoa  with  great  sncceM;  aad 
subsequently  when  the  state  expected  anolh» 
attack,  he  had  the  command  of  fmir  hundred  mer- 
cenaries entrusted  to  him.  By  their  means,  uiid 
supported  by  a  powadU  pUtf  in  the  state,  ha 
resolved  to  obtain  the  Mipremt'  power  in  Corinth, 
and  make  himself  tyrant  ot  lite  city.  His  brother 
TiBMlaoo,  who  waa  a  warm  lover  of  Kberty,  dla* 
approved  of  his  schemes,  and  endeavoured  by  ar- 
gument and  poMisaion  to  torn  him  (torn  hia  pur- 
poae,  Iwl  wMi  ha  §anA  TfaaaphaaM  intaafth^ 
lie  resolved  to  kill  his  brother  rather  thaa  aOoW 
him  to  deatroT  the  liberty  of  hia  state.  Tk»  man- 
aar  af  Ttaephaaei*  deadi  Si  atotod  dHfcnntly  by 
the  ancient  writers.  Diodorus  says  that  Timoleon 
•lew  him  with  his  open  hand  openly  in  the  forum, 
nntaich  relatea  that  Timoleon  introduced  the  aa- 
iSMina  into  hia  l»Dthtf^  hoaai^  bat  tamed  hia 
back  while  the  df'»'d  was  done;  and  C'onieVms 
Nepos  Statea  that  Tmiolemi  wa*  not  even  present 
at  the  macdsr,  though  it  was  perpetnited  at  his 
desire.  (Died.  xvi.  66  ;  Plut  Tim.  4  ;  Corn.  Nep. 
TYai.  1 ;  Ariatot.  PoL  v.  5.  g  9.)  Plutarch  further 
niataa  that  TiawphaDas  waa  amdnad  twenty 

years  before  the  Sicilinn  ambassadors  arrived  at 
Corinthf  during  the  whole  of  which  time  Timoleon 
lhad  la  aoHtade,  a  prey  to  Mmw  aad  laawraa ; 
but  as  XciKphon  in  his  Greek  history  makeji  no 
mention  of  the  afiair,  which  he  would  hardly  have 
omitted,  if  it  oceaiiad  in  B.  &  964,  we  may  follow 
in  preference  the  narrative  of  Diodonis,  who  re- 
lates that  Timoleon  murdered  his  brother  jiivt 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Sicilian  amba»6»dors,  and 
that  at  the  very  moment  of  their  arrival  tha  Co* 
rinthians  had  not  come  to  any  decision  respecting 
Timoleon 's  act,  some  denouncing  it  as  a  willui 
morder  whiA  ihaald  be  poniahed  according  to  tha 
laws,  others  as  a  glorious  deed  of  patriotism,  for 
which  he  ought  to  be  rewarded.  The  historian 
adds  that  tha  OorintUaa  eenato  avaUad  the  difl- 

ciilty  nf  a  derisinn  by  appointing  him  to  the  coa> 
maud  of  the  bkilian  expedition,  with  the  singnlax 
provision,  that  if  ha  eaadaetod  UaMlf  justly  in 
the  command,  they  would  regard  him  as  a  tynin. 
nicide,  and  honour  him  accoidingly ;  but  if  othar* 
wise,  they  would  punish  him  as  a  fratricide. 

In  whatever  maaaar,  and  to  whatever  eaaaaa 
Timoleon  owed  his  appointnsent,  bin  exfraordinfiry 
success  more  than  ju»litic'd  the  contidi  iice  which 
had  been  reposed  in  hte.  Hia  Ualoiy  in  PluUirch 
reads  almost  like  a  romance ;  and  yet  of  the  main 
£Rcta  of  the  narrative,  confirmed  as  they  are  by 
DkidocM  aad  atharaadbofitieaywa  auMt  entaitaia 

ariv  rrasnnaMi'  il'uiSt.  Although  the  Corinthians 
had  readily  aaaented  to  the  requesta  of  the  Siciliana 
in  the  appoialawnt  af  a  twaiaiiadsr,  they  weia  aat 
prepared  to  make  many  Kicrifices  in  th<  ir  fivour  ; 
and  accordingly  it  was  only  with  ten  tnremes  and 
seven  hundred  roercenariea  that  Tiawleon  tailed 
from  Corinth  to  repel  the  Carthaginiana,  and  re- 
store order  to  the  Sicilian  cities.  It  waa  not  with- 
out difficulty  tiuit  lunoleon  could  even  reach  Sicily. 
niailM,  tha  igma*  af  IiaoBtiai»  who  bad 
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•iUj  jobed  the  other  riRt-ks  in  asking  Mustance 
fmm  Corinth,  dreaded  the  arrival  of  Timoleon,  and 
}iad  therefore  entered  into  secret  negotiations  with 
Haaa«S  the  Carthaginian  general,  who  bad  mean- 
time arrived  in  Sicily.  The  interference  of  Corinth 
with  Sicilian  ntlaira  could  not  be  pleading  to  the  Car- 
thaginians ;  and  IlannoMeordingly  saatftaqtiAdron 
of  tWP!!ty  ships  to  the  co:ist  of  Italy,  to  watch  the 
momneuts  of  Timoleou.  The  hitter,  however, 
contriveil  to  OKtwit  th*  Ctarthaginian  «Mimmaii<ii 
at  Rheginm,  and  crowed  over  in  B.ifrty  to  Tauro- 
meniom,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  Andro- 
maehttt,  the  tptat  of  the  place,  and  by  the  Syra- 
cuAan  exiles.  Meanwhile,  Hicetas  had  been  pro- 
secuting the  war  with  success  against  Dionyaius. 
At  the  head  of  a  considerable  force  he  had  attacked 
Syracuse ;  and,  after  defeating  Dionysius  in  a  de- 
cisiTe  battle,  he  had  made  himself  master  of  the 
whole  city,  with  the  exceptiou  of  the  inland  cita- 
dd,  when  he  kept  Dionyriss  deoiljr  besieged. 
Timoleon  saw  that  it  was  necessarj'  to  act  witli 
promptitude ;  for  hardly  any  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks 
ooold  be  ozpeeled  to  join  him  till  he  had  was  their 
confidence  and  commanded  th-  ir  respect.  Accord- 
inglv,  although  he  could  collect  only  twelve  bun- 
dnd  man,  m  tmtlied  at  onee  to  Adnmmn,  Ae 

diflhient  parties  in  which  had  at  the  <^iine  time  im- 
plored  his  assistance  and  that  of  Hioetaa.  The 
two  generals  nadiad  tito  town  dmeet  at  llit  fMaw 

time;  and  in  the  battle  which  immediately  ensued, 
Timoleon  put  Hicetas  to  flight,  although  he  had 
nearly  five  times  the  number  of  men.  Timoleon 
feUowcd  up  his  victory  by  marching  i4^nst  Syr*- 
cnaa,  and  l>«>f<)re  liieetas  could  collect  his  troops, 
ha  incGceded  in  obLiming  posaesaion  of  two  quar- 
tera  of  the  city,  Tyche  and  Epipolaab  Sjneose 
was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  three  contending  par- 
ties, Dionysius  keeping  the  island  citadel,  Uioetas 
NeapoHs  and  Adiradna,  and  Tinoleoii  the  two 
Othar  quarters.  Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  to- 
vaida  the  end  of  n.  u  344.  The  ensuing  winter 
wm  apent  in  negotiatkma  with  the  ether  Grade 
citiea  in  Sicily,  and  Timoleon 's  rer^  nt  success 
gained  for  him  the  adhesion  of  several  important 
pUces,  and  among  others  that  of  Gataaa,  of 
trhich  Mainercus  was  ^jfUBt.  In  the  following 
spring  (  n.  c.  ^ili)  Dionysius,  despairing  of  ioceess, 
surrendered  the  citadi-l  io  the  Corinthian  leader, 
on  eondition  of  his  being  allowed  to  depart  in 
safety  to  Corinth.  Ilicetas,  finding  that  he  had 
to  contend  alone  with  Timoleon,  first  attempted 
to  ranova  liia  lird  bj  aaaaasination,  and,  after  the 
failure  of  this  attempt,  openly  had  recourse  to  the 
Carthaginians,  and  iutroduoed  liam  with  his  fleet 
and  array  into  the  pert  and  ettj  of  Syneoae. 
Hicetas  now  wemed  certain  of  success  for  the 
Carthaginian  force  is  said  to  have  amounted  to 
£0,000  men ;  hot  Timoleon  did  not  despair,  uid 
ihowed  himself  quite  equal  to  the  eroeigency.  He 
contrived  to  send  a  seasonable  supply  of  provisions 
from  CaUna  to  the  Corinthian  garrison  in  the 
citadel  at  Syracuse  ;  and  while  Mago  and  Ilicetas 
inarched  against  Catana  witli  the  best  pert  of  their 
troops,  Leon,  the  comnuuider  of  the  Corinthian 
gantson  at  Syncnse,  made  a  soddao  tlMck  open 
Achradina,  and  gained  thin  important  quarter  of 
the  dty.  This  unexpected  succesa  zaiaed  the  sos- 
I^doaa  of  Mago,  who,  fearfh!  ef  tmdwiy«feiahed 
to  quit  the  island,  and  sjiiled  away,  with  a!!  his 
forces,  to  Carthage.  Notwithstanding  the  defec- 
tion of  hit  power&I  aUy,  HltotM  HtU  atSeaBptoi* 


TDfOLKOlf. 

retain  poasession  of  the  part  of 
still  in  his  power,  but  he  was  to  -nf^ 

attack  of  Timoleon,  and  was  obliged  tu  uui.  d 
the  dty.  and  return  to  LeontinL  % 
Timoleon  thus  became  the  undisputed  lE^i-  il 
Syracuse.    Although  he  might  eaaiij  hat«  t=-  m 
himself  tyrant  ef  Aa  cito-,  te  wmmtmi  •  a  r 
that  neither  he  nor  any  other  priTnt*>  per»sni  —1 
become  the  irresponaible  ruler  ;  and  UemsaR  _  i 
of  Ida  Ibat  neto  waa  to  caO  mptn  Hbm  peefle  t  ^} 
stroy  the  citadel,  which  had  l.»een  f-r  m  «Kr  r 
yeaxB  the  seat  and  buiwarlc      th«  powm  d  ^  \ 
tyrnrtBi  Hia  natt  tan  mm  to  rcyeuple^ea  ■  \ 
which  had  become  so  des«Tted  that  viwie  e^^^  ( 
were  left  without  inhabitants,  and  grass  prw  ^ 
the  market-plaoe  in  cnflkiesit  qnantitT  ta  M 
hoTMai  He  sent  ambassadors  to  Corinth,  3vrr 
persons  to  come  and  settle  at  Syracnse,  bot^fzr  t 
In  them  as  an  inducement  a  diviaion  «£ 
Corinth  collected  ill  Greece  ten  tho>aKuid  aka^^ 
who  sailed  to  Syracuse  ;  and  each  numbers  i^xk:- 
to  the  city  from  different  Mrto  of  Italy  and  &c>-> 
that  the  number  of  new  ndtolitonto  mmmmi.  a 
sixty  thousand.    Having  thus  collected  a  I 
tion,  he  proceeded  to  enact  lawe  lor  thtk  fs*K> 
ment  Orthedelaaa«rtbee»  wa  araBelsfaBfec. 
We  only  know  that  they  were  of  a     .  | 
natore,  and  that  he  appointed  a  chief 
to  be  deetod  aamnUhr,  wfco  WMi  f 


mDedthe 

polus  of  the  OlynfiiB  Zom,  and  who  fsw  u 
name  to  the  Syracnsan  year.    The  hist-.ma  a&a 
that  this  office  continued  to  be  in  ezifttencv  q 
time,  that  ia,  iB  ^  ragn  of  Augustus  (Died.  sr\~ 
70).    The  arrangement  of  the  internal  a&t?»  a 
Syracuse  engaged  the  principal  attentMB  d  Tj- 
moleon  for  the  next  two  ar  rtnw  yaan;  itt 
durintr  that  time  he  did  not   neglect  thf  rrw^ 
object  to  which  he  had  now  deroted  his  lite,  car 
riTiiilsinn  nf  the  tynwiti  fimm  thfi  i  iiiia  Be«a»> 
pellcd  Leptines,  who  was  tyrant  of  Ap^llrris  as^ 
Kngyum,  to  surrender  hia  power,  and  aeut  ks 
into  exile  at  Cocindk  He  wm  mn,  h&wgm.  •» 
successful  ill  an  attack  njKin  Ti'   ntini  (IHod.  x*". 
'72),  although  Plutarch  reprcs^u  liim  as  {cjrx 
Hicetaa  to  demoBah  hia  atrongbolda,  aad  It: 
among  the  Ijeontinea  aa  a  privat*>  pensa  (fau 
24).    But  as  these  expeditions  did  not  hri^ 
troops  much  booty,  and  it  was  necessary  u 
both  employment  and  rewarda  for  hia  niiiiwariii. 
he  sent  the  latter  into  the  Carthaginian  doaum»i 
m  Sicily,  where  they  reap^l  a  rich 
cenpalled  mmj  dtiaa  to 
cause. 

The  Carthi^inians  did  not  need  thk 
to  engage  in  war  againat  Tiwolaia.  Yhaoarif 

a  new  power  at  Syracuse,  and  the  union  cf  lit 
Sicilian  Oreeks,  could  not  bat  ezdto  jmite^ 
among  the  OvdMf^iriana.   They  had  been  ss  ia> 

asperated  against  Magii  for  his  cowardly  emtiv. 
in  leaving  Sicily,  that  they  would  have  ma  ^ri 
him  if  he  had  not  pot  an  end  to  his  own  hte ; 
they  now  resolved  to  send  a  force  to  SSdly  mA- 
cicntly  powerful  to  subdue  the  whole  isLirtd.  Tw 
formidable  armament  reached  Lilybaeuia  ia  &u 
339.  It  was  under  the  command  ef  Hiadzslsl 
and  Hami'.car,  and  is  said  to  have  ct»n?T>t<i  f 
70,000  foot  and  10,000  hone  and  nrdtaaou. 
with  a  ieeCof  200ahipa«f  wn^airilMlsdv 
vessels  carrj-ing  a  vast  quantity  of  prr,vi»;-,E*  iM 
militaiy  sioree.  Such  an  ovcrwlielmfflg  fam  tsnd 

ty.  SogRSt 
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^^^r  fldam  that  Timoleon,  accordiDg  to  Diodo- 
(zvf.  TSyt  tmM  naif  Mom  twdv*  tbooMnd 

1  to  iiia.rch  with  him  nt^inst  the  Carthaginians, 
.xxdinf{    in  that  number  his  mercenariet,  and 
n  of  ^IftMB  flw  lliiNMUid  dflMftod  Mb  on  tin 
rch.      Timoleon  h.-wtened  to  meet  the  enemy 
.Vi  xhis  raoaU  force,  knowing  that  anr  delagr,  in 
)  divided  condition  in  which  tho  Wifflmi  ttfll 
wai^hM  prave  &tal  to  him.  The  Carthaginian 
wTnn.nder»  wfTP  ecjually  anzioos  to  bring  matten 
a.    speedy  decision,  confident  of  rictory  from 
eir  snperior  BvariNN.   TIm  Greeks  found  the 
i.rthaj?iiiia.n9  encamped  on  one  side  of  the  Cri- 
rsiis  or  Orimiwus,  a  river  which  flows  into  the 
ypbiu,  on  tho  ■ooth-wtrtta  coast  of  Sicily.  Ti- 
oU^on  drew  up  hi<«  tronps  on  the  brow  of  a  bill 
rerlookio^  the  Carthaginian  armv,  who  were  on 
le  tether  Imk  of  tho  livir.  iMOHttagfain 
imtnanders,  impatient  for  the  vieM^t  began  to 
roaa  the  river  in  presence  of  tte  MMnj.  This 
KviMureliile  cifcuuuluMe  dotenunod  the  nowsmti 
€  Timoleon.    As  soon  as  the  Carthaginian  army 
m»  divided  by  the  stream,  he  charged  them 
with  all  his  forces.   The  Carthaginians  resisted 
wmveiyy  iMft  Id  the  hottest  of  the  fight  a  dreadful 
Rlnrm  cnrne  cm,  attended  with  li;^htnin?,  hail,  and 
rain,  wiiich  beat  full  in  the  faces  of  the  Cartha- 
gfarinie.   UaaMa  to  bear  up  against  the  storm,  and 
to  \^cnT  the  commands  of  their  officers  amidst  the 
roar  of  the  thunder,  and  the  clattering  of  the  rain 
■ad  iMfl  upon  their  arms,  the  OsrthiciniaiM  began 
Xo  retreat  and  make  for  the  river  ;  but  pursued  by 
the  Greeks,  their  retreat  soon  became  a  rout ;  a 
fmnic  spieed  tinmiglldNiriukt  jaadtiwdMenot 
.  Alions  of  which  the  vast  army  was  composed,  igno- 
rant of  one  another's  hmguusi  and  maddened  bv 
fear,  used  their  swords  iigwiiii  MM  ttOthMi  fMn 
eager  to  gain  the  stream.    Nuttban  were  killed, 
'  and  still  more  were  drowned  in  the  river.  The 
victory  was  complete,  and  justly  ranks  as  one  of 
the  greatest  gained  by  Greeks  OfV  httllttians.  It 
'   was  fonpht  in  the  middle  of  summer,  n.  c,  S.'if). 
The  booty  which  Timoleon  and  his  troops  gained 
was  prom^Mtt ;  and  some  of  the  richest  of  the 
'    spoils  he  sent  to  Corinth  and  other  cities  in  Greece, 
tfaos  diifnsing  the  glory  of  his  victuiy  throughout 
thft  notiMr  eunnliy. 

Till-  victory  of  the  Crimesws  brought  Timoleon 
such  an  aooetsiou  of  power  and  influence,  that  he 
BMT  vesolvad  to  mnj  Into  enoitMB  his  project  of 
I    eipelling  all  the  tyrants  from  Sicily.    Of  these, 
two  of  the  most  powerful,  Hicetas  of  Leontini,  and 
Mamernis  of  Cnlana,  had  recourse  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians for  assistance,  who  sent  Tilsco  to  Sicily 
I     with  a  fleet  of  seventy  ships  and  a  body  of  Greek 
merurnaries.    Although  Gisco  gained  a  few  suc- 
ci  SM-s  nt  first,  thetrarwas  npon  the  whole  filVOO* 
I     alili'       Timoleon,  and  the  Carthaginians  were 
therefore  glad  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  latter 
I     hk  a.  c  338,  by  which  the  river  Halyeos  was  fixed 
i      M  the  boundary  of  the  Carthaginian  and  Greek 
dominioDs  m  Sicil/.   It  was  during  the  war  with 
I  QWeetfartRieetaifi^hitothehmiserTteolaoii. 

>  hnd  been  completely  defeated  by  Timoleon  at 

the  hrer  Damurias,  and  was  taken  prisoner  a 
^  days  sfterwards,  with  his  son  Kupolemus. 
They  were  both  slain  by  Timoleon's  order.  His 
vifo  and  daughters  were  carried  to  Syracuse  ; 
^■hsrs  they  were  executed  by  command  of  the 

I  people,  as  a  satisfaction  to  the  nanes  of  Dion, 
«W  vifi  Amt  wd  antr  AdrtonMht  hMi  both 


been  put  to  death  by  Hicetas,   This  is  <me  of  the 
greatest  stains  upon  Tinoleoali  dMiwtai^  u  ht 
might  easily  have  Mvad  thaM  iinfiwtniMitft  voBMn, 
if  he  had  chosen. 
AHtt  tiM  dwih  of  HIoetBi,  md  the  tnttj  ho- 

tween  the  Carthaginians  and  Timoleon,  Marocrcus, 
being  unable  to  maintain  himself  in  Catana,  lied  to 
Messana,  where  he  took  refuge  with  Hippon, 
tyrant  of  that  city.  Timoleon  quickly  fidloirad« 
and  besieged  Menana  so  vigorously  by  sea  and 
land,  that  liippon,  despairing  of  holding  out,  at- 
tempted to  escape  by  sea,  but  was  takn  tod  pat 
to  death  in  the  public  theatre.  Mamercus  now 
^surrendered,  stipulating  only  for  a  public  trial 
before  the  SyracoaiM^  widi  the  eoodhioa  tint 
Timoleon  should  not  appear  as  his  accuser.  But 
as  soon  as  he  was  brought  into  the  assembly  at 
Symmn,  the  people  imed  to  hear  hhn,  and 
unanimously  condemned  him  to  death. 

Thiu  alinost  all  the  tyrants  were  expelled  firon 
the  Oredc  dtiea  fat  Kdly*  and  a  deaMwratiad  ferai 
of  government  establiihed  in  their  place.  Timo- 
leon, however,  was  in  reality  the  ruler  of  Sicily, 
for  an  the  states  consulted  him  on  every  matter  of 
importance ;  and  the  wisdom  of  his  rule  is  at- 
tested by  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  inland 
for  several  years  even  after  his  deatli.  He  re- 
peopled  the  great  cities  of  Agrigentum  and  GeU^ 
which  had  been  laid  des>o!ate  by  the  Carthaginians, 
and  al»o  settled  colonies  in  other  cities.  He  did 
not*  however,  asmme  any  title  or  office,  hot  resided 
as  a  private  citizen  among  the  Syracusans,  to 
whom  he  left  the  administration  of  their  oan 
afiurs.  Onee^  when  hb  paUle  eendnet  was  a^ 
tacked  in  the  popular  assembly  by  a  demagogue  of 
the  name  of  Demaenetus,  Timoleon  is  reported  to 
hava  tfMnhfd  Aa  gods  ftr  anawaring  his  prayer  that 
the  Syracusans  might  enjoy  freedom  of  speech  ; 
and  when  Laphvstius,  another  demagogue,  de- 
manded that  Timoleon  should  give  sureties  to  answer 
an  indictment  that  was  brought  against  him,  and 
some  of  Timoleon*8  friends  began  thereupon  to 
raise  a  clamour,  Timoleon  himself  restrained  them 
by  saying,  that  tiM  giaat  object  of  all  his  toils  and 
exertions  had  been  to  make  the  law  the  same  for 
all  the  Syrscusana.  A  short  lime  before  his  death 
TfaaalooB  haeaaa  eoaaplelalf  hUnd,  hat  the  Sy- 

racusan  people  notuith^tandinc  crmtinut'd  to  pay 
him  the  same  honour  as  they  had  done  before,  and 
took  Us  addee  en  aO  difleolt  casssi  Redied,ao> 
cording  to  Diodorus,  in  B.  c.  337,  in  the  eighth 
year  after  his  lirst  arrival  in  Sicily.  He  was  buried 
at  the  public  expense  in  the  manet-plaoe  at  Syra- 
cuse, where  his  monument  ma  afterwards  sur- 
rounded with  porticoes  and  a  g3rmnasium,  wliicfi 
was  called  after  him  the  Timole<Mteium,  Annual 
gaaea  were  also  instituted  in  his  honour.  Tfaaa- 
l(X)n  certainly  desenres  to  Iw  regardt-d  as  one  of 
the  greatest  men  of  Greece,  aud  it  is  not  the 
slightest  eulogiam  paid  to  him,  that  IfitfiMrd,  with 
all  his  prejudices  against  the  destroyer  of  his  fa- 
vourite tyrants,  is  able  to  detract  so  little  from 
the  virtaet  and  merits  of  Tiaokoa.  (Phuareh 
and  Conu'lins  Xep  >s,  fJ/f  o/TimtImm;  I)i'>d.  xvi, 
65— DO  :  Polyaeo.  V.  3.  §  8  S  Ifitfad,  //uiory  (/ 
Greece^  c  xxxiii.) 

TIMO'MACHUS  (Tifiifiaxos),  an  AthenUn, 
of  the  demus  of  Achamae.  In  u.  c.  3Gfi,  he  com- 
manded  a  body  of  Athenian  troops,  which,  in  con- 
junction with  a  Lacedaemonian  force,  had  been 
a|i|iaiiitad  to  goaid  tha  latfawu  of  Corinth  agunal 
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the  Thebans.  But  they  neglected  to  occupy  the 
paMM  of  Onnam,  and  Bpaalnoiidia, 

prepariiii?  to  invade  A  chain,  persundcd  Ptfisia*, 
tha  Aigive  gwieial,  to  wiae  a  commanding  bejght 
of  tba  nmnitain.  Tha  TftwlMaia  wan  thiM  anahtod 
to  make  their  way  throngh  the  Isthmus  (Xen. 
IML  vii.  i.  g  41  ;  Died.  xv.  75).  Towards  tha 
end,  apparently,  of  k.  c.  36 1 ,  Timomachiu  was  tent 
cat  to  tidw  the  command  in  Thrace,  for  which  he 
seem*  to  have  been  utterly  unfit,  and  he  failed  quite 
as  mucli  at  least  as  his  immediate  predeoetson, 
IfflBon  and  AntodHb  la  fbrwaiding  tha  Athanian 
interests  in  that  quarter.  Not  only  were  his  mi- 
litary arrangements  defective,  but,  according  to  the 
■tataoMBtat  AMwhines,  it  waa  thnrngh  his  culpable 
aa«inc?9  of  disposition  that  Hegesandcr,  his  trea- 
■nrer  (re^iu),  was  enabled  to  appropriate  to  bis 
own  use  BO  kM  than  80  mbaa  (nan  than  MOL) 
of  the  public  money.  Timomachus  appears  to  have 
been  superseded  by  Cephitodotus  in  a.  c  360,  and, 
on  his  return  to  Atheu,  was  impeached  by  Apol- 
lodorus  (son  of  Pasion,  the  banker),  who  had  been 
one  of  bis  trierarchs.  He  was  condemned,  and, 
according  to  Demosthenes,  was  heavily  fined  ;  but 
hia  poniahment  was  death,  if  we  may  believo  t[ie 
alatement  of  the  Scholiast  on  Aetchines  (Aesch. 
C  Tim.  p.  8  ;  SchoL  ati  loc.;  Dem.  de  Fals.  Ley. 
p.  898,  pro  Piorm,  p.  960,  c.  Pol^d.  pf.  1210.  &c; 
Rdldantz,  Vit.  Ipfi.,  Chabr.^  Tim.  cap.  v.  7,  8). 
It  was  during  the  command  of  Timomachua  in 
Thnwa  thai  ka  taeaived  a  latter  from  Cotya,  nfto 
repudiated  in  it  all  the  promises  he  had  made  to 
the  Athenians  when  be  wanted  their  aid  against 
ibB  rebel  Miltocythes.  (Den.  a  Arkt.  p.  888.) 
CCoTVs,  No.  2.]  [E.  R] 

TIMO'MACHUS  (Ti/*^x<»)»  «  ▼enr  distin- 
guished painter,  of  Byzantium.  He  lived  (if  the 
BtataHMllt  of  Pliny,  as  contained  in  all  the  editions, 
be  correct)  in  the  time  of  Julius  C.-iesar,  who  pur- 
chased two  of  his  pictures,  tiie  vIjk/j-  and  Afcdta, 
Ibr  the  immense  6um  of  eighty  Attic  talents,  and 
dedicated  them  in  the  temple  of  Venus  Genitrix. 

iPlin.  H.  iV.  viL  38,  s.  3y,  xxxv.  4.  t.  9,  1 1.  s.  40. 
ISO.)  In tlwlaatartlMae passages,  PKnj defines 
tile  artist's  age  in  the  following  very  distinct  terms : 
—  Timomachua  Byiautius  Gmmtm  DieUUoriM 
Ajaeen  el  Medaam  pMl**  But  bare  an 
important  and  difficult  qiu-stion  has  been  misfHl, 
In  Cicero^s  well-known  enumeration  of  the  master- 
pieces of  Grecian  art,  which  wan  to  be  eera  in 
various  cities  (  in  Verr.  iv.  60),  he  alludes  to  the 
Jjiue  and  ,\fe(lca  at  Cyzicus,  but  without  men- 
tioning the  painter's  name.  {Quid  QnubsHos  [ar- 
bUramim  memv  mUb],  at  Ajiieuh  <Mf  Mtdtam 
[amiitant]  ?)  From  this  pa<;«.n!je  a  presumption  is 
raised,  that  the  two  pictures  should  be  referred  to  a 
period  narii  aaifier  than  the  tima  <f  Caesar, 
namely  to  the  best  period  of  Grecian  art,  to  which 
most  of  the  other  workS|  in  connection  with  which 
tiiay  an  nwfifiad,  are  faanm  to  have  belonged : 
at  all  awaoii^  as  the  manner  in  which  they  are  re- 
ferred to  by  (Ticero  presupposes  their  being  already 
celebrated  throughoat  the  Roman  empire,  it  is  not 
likely  that  thif  «ndd  hare  beeo  pamted  daring 
the  life  of  Caesar,  and  it  is  of  course  impossible 
that  they  were  painted  during  his  dictatorship. 
But  then,  the  qaeation  comes,  whether  these  were 
the  paintings  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and,  as  will 
presently  be  seen,  celebrated  by  other  writers. 
IIm  Ifaat  inpilM  of  any  raaderinnld  ba  to 
tiU%aa  a  natlar  of  eanaat  nd  ilwooU 


TIMOMACHUS. 

indeed  i^  while  two  tndt  pictorea  ai  tbs  Aja 
MMm,  f  iiintMattid  by  Clean      ~  ~ 
two  others  on  the  same  aubj. c.s     .k.:  .  -jwi 
painted  bgr  Timenachw^  and  atumid  faa^  haai : 
niiad  aa  na  loMwtfcer  vara, 
o(  Jjax  and  Medea  should  be  aimply : 
by  Pliny  aa  well  known,  witboat  any  liisse^K 
being  made  between  the  two  pairs  of  ptctsm  \\ 
ie  true  that,  from  one  of  tiM  paai^n  sf  ~ 
above  cited  (zxxr.  4.  s.  9),  the  niferenc»»  hi* 
drawn  that,  besides  the  Aja*  and  .Wciioa, 
CSnnr  dadlnilad  in  the  t«iiple  of  Vcbbs.  ifan» 
was  another  pair  of  pictures  brought  to  Roasu.  r-r 
Agrippa,  who  purchased  them  £raaa  tbe 
at  agiaatpriea,MaMlyvaa4^ai 

the  passage  is  extremely  difficult  to 
clearly  \  and,  even  takiog  tha  above  tx^iieaeatm, 
any  amriBrfaa  dnini  ftaaa  it  nwld      j  ^^ir  ^ 
the  Ajax^  and  not  to  the  I^Tedca,  wh:ch  iru    -  - 
dently  the  more  eelebiated  of  tbe  twro.   t&  ixa 
whole,  then,  it  eaann  noat  pralmbla  tbat  ^  pKp 
turcs  at  Cyzicus,  mentioned  by  Cicfso,  wm  As 
very  pictures  of  Timomachus,  which  wct?  rrr- 
chased  by  Julius  Caesar  ;  and  tbertrfore  ibi: 
word  aeiaie  in  Pliny  must  cither  be  rejected  wr 
interpreted  with  a  conoid,  niiilo  Iniitude.      \r.  r^- 
tinuation  oi  this  conclusion  another  passage  is  i 
from  PliajrUnaalf  (tck  S  41),  in  wbieb  ba 
merates,  as  examples  of  the  last  unfinished  pktare* 
of  the  greatest  painters,  which  wen  neore  adBaw: 
thanavantbeirfinidMdvarin,  «ho  JUSdhs  af  Ti- 
momachus, in  connection  with  the  Iris  of  AHjVii-^ 
the  Tjf$idarid4tB  of  Mioooachoa,  and  the  rcaai  of 
ApeJJes  ;  irimna  it  bni  bam  t  _    '  ' 
chus  was  probably  contemporary  with  tbe 
great  painters  there  mentieaed,  and 
it  ia  bicredible  that  Caeear  abaoJd  hava 
huge  price  above  mmrioned  ibr  two  pialnn  effa 
living  artist,  especially  when  one  of  th»>m  wu 
finished.    Still,  any  positive  chronologicail  cocci 
sion  from  these  arguments  on  nri|yba  anrived 
with  much  caution.    They  seem   to  prove  t't 
Timomachus  flourished  not  later  than  the  eac^ 
part  of  the  first  century  a.  c,  bst  tboy  daaatpnn 
that  he  is  to  be  carried  back  to  the  thirJ  ckl:.  . 
Tbe  anoriations  of  works  and  namoi,  ia  tbe  jm- 
lagea  ef  Cieera  and  Pliny,  have  reqiaet  tatinariv 
i  f  I'xceHence  and  n^t  to  ihat  of  time  ;  and  it  BSJt 
be  remembered  that  a  great  artist  otten  obuka  s 
repntatien  ami  above  hti  marita  during  ha  bir 
and  soon  after  hia  death,  and  that  ^t'lfn.  as 
as  fame,  will  set  a  high  peconbry  valu<«  on  ».:c5s  as 
artist's  works.    On  the  other  hand,  a  poftittv«  sr 
gimaent,  to  prove  that  Nioonmchua  livad  htit 
than  the  time  of  that  flourishing  period  of  th« 
which  is  marked  by  the  name  of  ApeUe%  na;  be 
drawn  fron  tiba  abeanee  of  any  nantian  of  bin  If 
Pliny  in  his  proper  chronological  order,  wtk*- 
dicates  the  aheence  of  hia  nuaa  fron  tbe  weca  d 
the  Qreeb  aatbaw  whoes  Pfaiy  ftBamJ,  mtOkm 
he  was  one  of  those  recent  artists  who  were  aehr 
known  to  Pliny  by  their  works  vbicb  be  had  seer. 
Withoat  attempting  to  arrive  at  any 
condoMon  with  regard  to  the  age  of  Time 
we  proceed  to  state  what  is  knf)Mrn  of  his  woric*. 

(1.)  The  two  pictures  already  mentioned  wm 
the  most  wJabnitad  af  all  bn  works.  mA  lie 
Medea  appears  to  have  been  esteemed  his  rasmer- 
piece.    It  is  referred  to,  in  lenos  of  tbe 
Diaiae,  in  aaraod  paaiMM  of 
VMB  wbieb  «a  loam  tint  il 
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TIM01IACHU& 
.^■^Tvg  tlM  mnAsr  «r  Imt  driUiw,  tel  tiai 

jithi^  between  the  iniptilws  of  reven^jc  for  her 
wrongs  aniLof  pity  for  her  children.  A  genend 

yd  <»f  the  eonpoulkii  k  fnhiiAj  pretemd  in 

intin^  on  th«  niiM  rab^  fsund  at  Pompeii 

ft.  ititrh.  83  ;  Pomptui,  roL  ii.  p.  190),  and 
vy  v«   of   Medea  U  aeen  in  a  figure  found  at 

-culuneum  (JtaHf.  di  EreoL  113;  Mas.  Borb. 
1  ),  and  on  some  ppms.  {Jj\pperUSupplem.  i.  fl3  ; 

w>lka.»  ^Miiiii/.(C  Ihs(.  i.  p.  243  ;  Mullert  Archuul. 

KMMty  9  998*  B.  2.)  A  minute  deacription  of 
emotions  ex^nested  in  the  artist**  Medea  is 

en  ia  the  foUowiag  epigiami  from  the  Greek 

ttlHOogy.     (Jalk  Mn.  It.  lift,  IM,  ^  S17  ; 

unck,  An€il.  vol.  ili.  p.  014,  vol.  iL  p.  174; 

oolM*  FaL  Append.  voL  u.  pw  667.)  The 

«k  is  aaBonyinoait— - 


Mti5«{'I7T,  TfKVWV  (Is  tUpOP  i\K0fA4rw¥' 

Hm  otliar  is  ■trrifrnl  to  Antiohihits 

fivplop  ipeero  /u^x^o*',      #9ca  ttmrck  X'^f^?* 

IT  ^irX^kpvtF*  5^  r^rav.  iv  yiip  ianiKf 

tsjpMra  Mi|de^  soA  T^^upMtxMb 

There  i«  a  similar  epigram  by  Aiisonius  (No.  129). 
¥rQia  theae  deecripUoaa  it  appears  that  the  ^w^t 
art  of  Timomachnt  ^mdstad  m      MEpmBon  of 
that  conflict  cf  emotions  which  preocdea  Um  |ierpe- 
imtion  of  some  dreadful  act,  and  in  ezdtiBg  in  the 
minds  of  the  spectators  the  corresponding  emotions 
of  terror  and  pity,  wiUk  are  the  end  MMd  at  by 
aU  tragic  exhibitions  ;  and,  at  the  samp  time,  in 
avoiding  the  ezceia  id  horror,  by  repceeenting,  not 
tiM  M  mi;  bat  only  tha  cannpaaB  <f  il  k  Ika 
mind.    Plutarch  mentions  the  painting  as  an  ex- 
ample of  one  of  those  worka  of  art,  ia  which  un- 
Mlndl  diada  (irpd^eit  Itwrw)  an  nprnaited, 
and  which,  while  wc  abhor  the  deed,  we  praise  on 
account  of  the  skill  shown  in  representing  it  in  a 
becoming  manner  (t^ji^  t^X»^''»  *♦  »/K><r^ 
tuivrws  rh  {ntoittliMvor^  Phlt.  dt  Amd.  PatL  1»  pk 
in.         There  are  also  two  other  epigrams  upon 
tiie  picture  in  the  Greek  Anthology  (Jacobs,  /.  c. 
Nos.  137,  IMX  from  the  fgoMT  if  which  we 
learn  that  it  was  painted  in  encaustic  ;  and,  from 
the  counectMn  in  wUeh  Timomachua  is  mentioned 
by  Pliay,  1|  «mU  mm  lb*  tkk  m  Ihn  «m 
vith  all  hts  works. 
(2.)  Hk^ias  ■ifWifl  Ida  XMm  in  the  con- 

lepre- 

sent'M  thi>  hero  in  his  madness,  meditating  the  act 
of  suicide.  It  is  deschb«l  by  Philoetrataa  {ViL 
JpeBmt,  B.  1 U),  in  an  e^gram  k  tkc  Otrnk  Aa- 
tUoKy  (Jacoba,  t&  Nn.     v^US),  tad  Igr  Ovid 

(TrU  ii.  .V28). 

(3.)  iiis  other  works  are  mentbned  by  Pliny 
in  the  following  words :  —  **  Timomachi  aeqne  lan- 
dantur  (hri'm,  Iphiiir^i'i  in  Tauris,  fxrt/ihion  n:ri- 
htstii  exercitator,  Cutfrnilio  noUUumy  I'alUaiiy  quos 
Oblwin  yiiult,  nllm  um  itanten^  altemm  sedentem  i 
ptwipne  tamen  ars  ei  favisse  in  (lorgome  visa  est." 
(I'iio.  //.  N,  uxT.  11.  a.  4U.   30.>      £F.  S.J 


TQION.  114S 
TDfON  (TfM«rX  1.  Ilwmif  TteMdraaeT 

Phlius,  a  philosopher  of  the  sect  of  the  Sceptics,  ami 
a  oelebKated  writer  of  the  tpcciea  of  latinc  poemi 
edM  am  (tfCXXoi),  floa^died  in  lika  idga  of 
Ptoleny  Philadelphus,  about  &  c.  279,  and  on- 
waida  A  pretty  full  account  of  his  life  is  pre- 
•erred  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  from  the  first  book 
of  a  work  m  tts  Silli  {iv     vpArtp  tS>v  tU  toIv 

<TiX\ov%  inroufriudTU'v)  by  Apollonidos  of  Nicnoa  ; 
and  bome  pailituiars  are  quoted  by  Diogeiie*  from 
Antigoooa  of  Carystus,  and  from  Sotion  (Dicg. 
LaerLiz.  c  12.  §§  109— li:>).  Being  left  an 
orphan  while  still  young,  he  wan  at  first  a  choretik$ 
in  the  thwlni,  but  be  abandoned  this  prnfamiaa 
for  the  study  of  philosophy,  and,  h.ivin^j  removed 
to  Megtn^  ha  raant  loma  time  with  6tiipon,  and 
tlMB  iMntniiiidicBaMid  sHuritd*  BaMxtmiit 
to  Elis  with  his  wife,  and  heard  Pyrrhon,  whose 
teneta  he  adopted,  fo  fiur  at  least  aa  hia  reatlesa 
genias  and  Ktiikal  lespticiam  permitted  lum  to 
roUow  any  master.  Dunng  his  residence  at  Eli^ 
he  had  children  bom  to  him,  the  eldest  of  whom, 
named  Xanthus,  he  instructed  in  the  art  of  me- 
dicine and  trained  in  his  [ihiligBphllwl  prhiaipllib 
80  that  he  might  be  his  successor  and  repre- 
sentative (koi  Sioioxo*'  Tov  ^iou  KOTfAiirc  ;  bot 
theee  woidi  antf*  however,  mean  that  he  left  hia 
heir  to  his  property).  Driven  again  from  Elis  by 
straiteaad  circumstaaoei,  he  s|K;nt  some  time  oa 
Um  HcOaipaBl  aid  Propontia,  and  taught  at 
Chalccdon  as  a  sophist  with  feiich  succt  -,s  that 
ha  xealiied  a  DoctunA.  He  then  removed  to 
AA«M»wlMn  ba  Uvad  sntOUi  desth,  with  the 
exception  of  a  short  residence  at  Thebes.  Anoag 
the  great  men,  with  whom  he  became  personally 
acquainted  in  the  cooiaa  of  hia  travels,  which  pro- 
bably extended  Ban  widaly  ■koM  Iba  Aegean  and 
the  Levant  than  we  are  informed,  were  the  kings 
Antigonus  and  i'tolemy  Philadelphus.  He  is  said 
to  hava  iMiltod  Alexander  Aetolus  and  Homenu 
in  the  compofiition  of  their  tragedies,  and  to  have 
been  the  teacher  of  Axatua  (6uid.  «.  «k  "Amtos). 
«Thew  iMivtiaaa,**  laya  Ifr.Cliirtaa,  «Mik  hia 
time.  He  might  have  heard  Stilpo  at  Megaim 
twentj'fiva  years  before  the  rdign  of  PhihMielphua  ** 
IMfaa  tcL  IB.  a.  M.S7»,979X  Ha  died 
at  the  age  of  almost  ninety.  Among  his  pupils 
were  Dio«curides  of  Cyprus,  Nicolochus  of  Rhodes, 
Ennhiaaor  of  Selenceia,  and  Prayloa  of  the  Troad. 

Tinoi  appears  to  have  been  endowed  by  nature 
with  a  powerful  and  active  mind,  and  with  that 
quick  [Krception  of  the  follies  oi  men,  which  be- 
trays its  possessor  into  S  ipilittaf  universal  distniit 
both  of  men  and  truths,  so  as  to  make  him  a  sceptia 
in  pbiiosophv  and  a  satirist  iM  every  thing.  Ao* 
cording  to  Diogenes,  TiMS  had  that  phydcal 
defect,  which  some  h.ive  fiuided  that  they  have 
found  often  accompanied  Inr  meh  a  spirit  as  his, 
and  whldt  M  kaat  mist  Wva  giten  gmler  liHca 
to  its  utterances ;  he  was  a  ono-(  red  man  ;  and 
he  used  even  to  make  a  iest  of  hits  own  dedect, 
calliD^  hinsatr  Cyclops.  MM  other  adiMpka  of 
hia  bitter  sarcasms  are  recorded  by  DIogaiMi  ;  ono 
of  which  is  worth  quoting  as  a  maxim  in  eritidnt 
being  asked  by  Aratus  how  to  obtain  the  pure  tazt 
of  Honor,  he  replied,  If  we  cuold  find  the  old 
copies,  and  imt  tho<»e  with  modem  emenflatiotm." 
He  is  also  said  to  have  been  fond  uf  retiiemeiit, 
and  of  gndadif  $  bvl  Diogenes  intndneaa  diia 
statement  and  some  others  in  Ruch  a  way  as  to 
suggest  a  doubt  whether  they  ought  to  be  referred 
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to  our  Timon  or  to  Tiinon  the  minnthrope,  or 
whether  they  applj  aqaalfy  to  botfu 

The  writings  of  Timon  an  reprrsontod  tin  very 
numeroot.   Aooording  to  Diqgsiie%  in  the  order  of 

he  com  postal  ^trrj.  Kol  rpay^ftbUf  Kol  aarvpovv, 
Kol  Spa^usTa  KWfuica  T^«U«r^^  TfoyuA  U 
tumruj  dXAnt  t>  wrf  m>«ltwj.  neMUtnen- 
tion  of  his  tragediea  raises  a  ttupidon  that  Dio- 

SBnes  may  Itare  combined  two  diffnent  aocoanta  of 
is  writing*  in  this  sentence ;  bat  perhaps  it  may 
Im  explained  by  snppoMng  the  wiidl  rfmfuA  9i 
i^ilKoin-a  to  hi'  in«wTU>d  simply  in  order  to  put  the 
number  of  hia  tragedies  side  by  side  with  that  of 
UscaaadiMk  Son*  aaj  find  anothor  diflkalty  in 
the  paxAnfifc,  on  account  of  the  great  number  and 
variety  of  the  poetical  worlts  ascribed  to  Timon ; 
hot  <Us  is  nothing  Mirpnriag  in  s  wiitar  of  diat 
n^e  of  univerial  imitative  literature  ;  nor,  when 
tbe  early  theatrical  occupations  of  Timon  are  bonie 
in  ninl,  Is  H  at  all  MttwiWihig  tiwt  hb  twla  Ibr 

the  drama  should  lirive  prompted  him  to  tlie  com- 
position of  sixtv  tragedies  ud  thirtjr  cmnediest 
besides  satyrie  onnML  One  iUqf»  Mwevm^  it 
Si  important  to  obeerre.  The  eoopMltkii  of  tra- 
gedies and  comedies  by  the  same  author  is  an 
almost  certiun  indication  that  bis  dramas  were 
ftntended  only  to  be  read,  and  set  to  be  acted.  Mo 
lemains  of  his  dramas  have  come  down  to  us. 

Of  his  epic  poems  we  know  very  little  ;  but  it 
■ay  be  {wesnined  that  Uiey  wen  chiefly  ludicrous 
or  satirical  poems  in  the  epic  form.  Possibly  hia 
Pvtkon  {lii9v¥\  which  contained  a  long  account 
et  a  eoBvenation  wtth  Pyi'ihuii«  dvring  a  journey 
to  Pytho,  may  be  referred  to  this  class ;  unless  it 
was  in  prose  (Diog.  iz.  64, 105;  EuseU  Fratp,E9, 
xiT.  p.  761,  a.).  It  appears  wibMi  Us 
*Ap«rf0-tAiov  «^9««rMr  or  vpeesiirror  was  a  sa- 
tirical poem  in  epic  yerse  (Diog.  ix.  115  ;  Ath.  iz. 
p,  406,  e.)'  Whether  he  wrote  parodies  on  Homer 
er  whether  he  aerely  occaafamnuy,  hi  the  course  of 
his  writinsf*,  parodied  pa!ifincr«»s  of  the  Homeric 
poems,  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty  from 
Ae  Uaet  b  his  exlut  fragments  which  are  evident 
parodies  of  Homer,  such,  fo  eiMBfli^ M  the  TCKse 
preserved  by  Diogenes, 

t<nr€Te  vvy  fioi  SffOl1ro\v^rpdy^J^ov^s  icrrt  (To(pt(TTal, 
which  is  an  obTiona  parodj  on  the  Uomecic  inT»> 

Tlie  BMMl  edebnted  of  hie  poems,  however,  were 
the  Miidc  compositions  called  SiUi  {fflK\oi\  a  word 
of  somewhat  doubtful  etymolo^,  but  which  tin- 
doubtedly  dMcribes  metrical  compositions,  of  a 
character  at  once  ludicrous  and  saiOMlie.  The 
invention  of  this  species  of  poetry  is  ascribed  to 
Xenophanes  of  Colophon.  [Xxnuphanks.]  Tbe 
SiUi  of  Timon  were  in  thne  beoiEi,  in  the  tirst  of 
which  he  spoke  in  his  own  person,  and  the  other 
two  are  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  the 
aathor  and  Xenephneo  of  Ooio|iheii,  hi  whieh 
Timon  proposed  questions,  to  which  Xenophanes 
replied  at  length.  The  subject  was  a  sarcastic 
neeoont  ef  tiie  teneCa  of  aB  pUkeophers,  living  and 
dead  ;  an  unbounded  field  for  scepticism  and  satire. 
They  were  in  hexameter  verse,  and,  from  tbe  way 
in  which  they  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writera, 
as  well  as  from  the  £bw  fragments  of  them  which 
I  down  to  11%  il  ia  «fSd«Bl  that  thflj  wan 
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very  admirable  productions  of  their  kind. 
L  Aiiitodeaiipk  Euseb.  /'rocp.  £<•.  sSn^f,' 
c ;  Suid.  t.  rr.  eiWadrfi^  T!ua!v  ;  Ali. 
Oell.  iii.  17.)  Conuamtaries  were  writm  a 
Sm  by  Apolhridae  of  NiM.  timdf  m 
tioned,  and  also  by  Sotion  of  Alexandria,  (i 
viii.  pk  336,  d.)  The  poes  Mrtided  liiai^, 
elegiae  vetee,  appean  to  hnve  beea  ofaAr  ie  *= 
subject  to  the  Sil/i  (Dioj;.  Lacrt.  ix-  65},  D^-vr^ijfc 
also  mrations  Timon*s  tattSoi  (ix.  110),  hatno^ 
brae  tbe  word  ie  hen  maaij  naed  m  mm  a 
^^^^^n^^Sj^dl  ^p^v^^^M^  ^^hii^^^^b1|^  ^^^^j^^^^^m^^  ^H^^^m^Mift  ^^s^^ 
metre. 

lie  also  wrote  in  prose,  to  llie  quanu:v.  Dic«ej«^  ( 
tdb  IB,  of  twenty  thousand  lines.  Xibeas  wek«  1 
were  no  doubt  on  pbilosophiral  subjecti.  Mt  «L  I 
we  know  of  their  specitic  character  is  ^  k  j 

the  three  references  aade  br  JHogmm  to  Tm*".  I 
works  vtfi  tittiinm,  m/k  Ci m 
ffo^ta*. 

The  fbgMBto  of  Ua  peene  Iwvie 

by  H.  Stephanus,  in  his  Potsts  PHltmipiita^  llTV 
8vo.  i  bj  J. F*  Langenrich,at  the  end  of  lus  £xiwrt*- 
Homm Ill.dt  nmamt SBcffrapko,  Lips.  1 73t,  i:C'>. 
1723,  4to. ;  by  BruDck,  m  his  lniiAiito.Ttf  - 
pp.  67,  folL;  by  F.  A.  Wolke,  in  his  magHi^eapA 
De  Graeeontm  Syl/u^Vtnar.  1 820.  8vo.;  and  I. 
Paul,  iu  his  Distertaiio  de  SUlU,  BeroL  1821,  •^'v. 
(See  also  Creuzer  and  Daub's  Studtrm^  voL  tv 
pp.  302,  foil. ;  Ant.  Welaiid,  LHsiert.  dc  pror^. 
ParoJIimtm  Ilomericarmm  Scrif§Brikmg  o^*^ 
Graeocm^  pp.  50,  foil.  Ootting.  1833,  Svo.  ;  Fa;  -jc 
mU.  Grate,  vol  iii.  pp.  623 — 625  ;  licBa«.  •d 
Dieg.  jCoM  L«.  %  Wekher,  die  OMUL 
pp.  1268,  1269;  Bode,  (Teseil.  d.  IJefJ^K,  Ihckk 
voL  ii.  pt.  L  row  345 — 347 ;  Ukka,  tqL  ii.  ^  31*  i 
GUnton,  R  H,  rtA.  iii.  p.  495). 

2.  TmoN  THK  Misanthrope  (6  fAurtu^p€fw«s) 
is  distinguished  from  Timon  of  Phlius  by  Dmgcaes 
(ix.  1 13),  but,  as  bee  been  ranarited  i^ie««.  it  is 
not  dev  how  MMh*  or  whether  anj  put,  af  tbe 
information  THojyenes  pives  rospwtinir  Tttnon  ii  tn 
be  referred  to  this  Timon  rather  liiaii  tiie 
There  nmm  ovtain  distant  resembhuwe 
their  characters,  which  may  hare  led  to  a  conhsim 
of  the  one  with  the  other.  The  gretu 
belwe—  an,  that  Timen  the 
wrote  nothing,  and  that  he  lived  about  a  cent 
and  a  half  earlier  than  Tmon  of  PUiaa, 
at  Oe  Hm  of  the  NopoMMto  wi 

that  are  kno^\'n  of  TltoMI  Aatolaanthrrfs 
in  the  passasee  in  wUoli  he  is  aft- 
tadted  by  Azistophaoee  (Ljmt  MM,  tew  Aw, 
1548)  and  the  other  comic  poets  in  the  itislii|M  rf 
Lodan,  which  b«irs  his  name  {Ttmon^  c  7),  iri 
in  a  few  other  passages  of  tbe  ancient  wr.i.r} 
(Plut  ^H^Mi.  70  :Tiwto.aULTiL  273;  Said.  s.r.) 
The  comic  poets  who  mention  him.  besides  Ar»t«- 
phaiies,  are  Phrynichu&,  Plato,  and  Antiphaaeib 
tbe  bst  of  eHbom  made  him  the  subject  ef  eae  sf 
his  comedies.  (See  Moineke,  //:">'.  CrU.  Com. 
Graec  pp.  327,  32&)  He  was  an  ft  Th  wnai.  <f 
thedeneeof  Colyttna,  mi  his  Mm\  mmt  wm 

Echecratidcs.  In  consequence  of  tbe  inifTatinii 
he  ezperienoed,  and  the  disapfwinfettto  he  td* 
ered,  frooi  Ma  eariljr  fttmii  and  OMnpeniH^  ha 

secluded  himself  entirely  from  the  watld«  wia^ 
ting  no  one  to  his  society  except  Aldluades,  h 
whose  reckless  and  variable  disposition  be  probs^y 
found  pleasure  in  tracing  and  studying  an  iiiia|iiit 
the  wadd  ha  had  abtoiinniii ;  id  a*  kn  haii 
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i  Vo  hATe  died  in  conteauence  of  refuting  to 
or  m  mutfi^eu  lo  «nm  Ib  Vte  l»  Mt  •  Inoken 

1 1.     Tlis  j^rave  is  said  to  have  b*en  plaiif<^<!  with 
ajad  tbe  foUowiiuE  epitaph  upon  him  is  pie- 

I.  158  t  JtMiba,AmA,  Onm,  roLl^  86):— 

OfofACL  8*  ov  irtvanaOtyKaLKoX  8<  KaKui  kr6\otaOt. 

m  few  details  recorded  of  hie  eccentricities  by 
e  authors  abore  dted  hare  no  vafaw  except 
Btriimtfng  to  the  study  of  his  whole  character, 

one  type  of  the  di«*as«Ml  human  mind,  a  subject 
bidi  liea  b«yond  our  present  limits,  but  for  which 
•  raadar  will  find  ample  materiahi  in  comparing 
e  ancient  authorities  with  Shakspeare'a  Ttnon  of 
Meis*,  and  in  this  comparison  Mr.  Knight's  In- 
wimeiory  AUte  to  All  tnigriy  viD  be  found  to 
Ive  valuable  assistance.  [!*•  S*] 

TlMONt  »  statuary,  of  wham  nothing  is  known 
eyond  the  BBMUidii  of  Ub  Vy  PUny  M  «M  cT 
lioae  who  xnade  oMeku  at  armalo$  et  vmaUtres  sa- 
ri/itiiaKwnMt.    (Pliii.  MLN.  jcoit.  8.  a.  19.  § 

TIMCNAX  (JiyAvalX  wrote  JiKtKiKd  and 
itpl  S.Kvewv.  (8dwL  0i  AfniL  Jtkod,  iii.  12^ 
V.  32H,  1217.) 

TIMO'NIDES  (TMa#r{«ijjX  accompanied  INOB 
into  S\cily,  nnd  fought  on  his  side.    On  ono  occa- 
sion, when  Dion  had  been  wounded  while  lighting 
iqi^nat  tke  mercenaries  of  Dionysius,  and  was 
(AtWi^fd  to  retire  from  the  combat,  he  appointfd 
XimooidM  to  the  command  of  his  troops.    1  he 
HstMnf  of  IMn^  «m  1b  SieOy  «u  fdmed  by 
T\iu<>;rvdi"*  in  sonify  lottrrs  to  the  philosophf-r  Spou- 
•ippus,  which  are  quoted  by  Plutarch  and  Diogenes 
UHhtiL  (Pliii  DIMS,      32,  80,  81,  86;  Dioi^. 
LaSrt.  iv.  5^  where  Tifutviinf  must  l>e  nml  in- 
stead of  2ifM>ri8i)f ;  C.  MiiUerf  i^VtMM.  Huioric 
vol.  iu  p.  83,  Paris,  1848.)   The  Seholiaat 
on  Theoaritos  ( L  63)  quotas  «  w«rk  on  Sicily  by 
Simonidcs,  where  Timonides  is  probably  likewise 
the  correct  reading.    In  the  article  biuoMOKS 
<pk  8M,  b)  an  anor  liaa  been  ontmiimeii,  which 
ninv  be  corrected  from  the  preceding  account. 

T1M«>THAN£S  (Ti^o^t^s),  the  brother  of 
TIaielaeii.  [TmuLaoN.] 

TIMO'STHENES  (Tiuoo^/ktjj).  the  Rhodian, 
was  the  admiral  of  the  deet  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphos,  who  ntgned  tnm  &a  988 to  947.  He 
may  therefore  be  placed  about  ii.  c.  2f)'2.  Ho  wrote 
e  work  oo  U«rfao«i»  (vi^  A^ASiwr),  iu  (en  books, 
vhkh  wm  copied  Iqr  KwlerthcBci,  and  vhkh 
le  ftnqmillj  cited  by  the  ancient  writeit.  Stnbo 
•qr*        P>  421)  that  Timocthenes  also  wrote 
poetry.  (Marcian.  Ileracleot.  p.  63  ;  Strah.  ii.  92, 
iii.  p.  140,  et  aUU  t  Harpocrat.  >.  r.  ^<^*  lif^t 
SchoL  (J//  Thcoer.  xiiL  22  ;  Steph.  B\     ».  rr. 
*kyi,9i\^  ^ApTdtai,  et  alibi ;  Vossius,  De  ijist.GrtM:. 
pp.  147,  148,  ed.  WeUcnHms  CUbIob,  Ml 

JJeU.  ToL  iii.  p.  .108.) 

TIMCbTHATU^  (T<^<rrpaTos),  a  comic  poet, 
«l  wlreewn  tiae,  the  nthor  ef  dnaM, 

AffwTor,  nrfy,  napaKaraB^^KT],  and  't'iXoZfrr-rfSrjjs, 
of  which  we  have  scarcely  any  remnants,  beyond 
thetidia.  (Astfalt.pp^80. 13,81.  1,88.88,81. 
li  98.  4;  Phot  Zat.  ^.  r.  (dypa.)  lie  is  mentioned 
by  Photiiis  among  the  poets  qnoted  by  btobeeus 
(MLGoi  167,  p.  874) ;  but  no  lefiMeoeec  to  him 
are  found  in  our  present  copies  of  Stobaeus.  It  is 
tnhtlah  alie  that  the  aeme  of  apott  AiV^^Mf 
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whose  Aij/iovoi'irrof  is  quoted  by  Suidas  (s.  r. 
xipcii)  is  m  emr  fiir  Ti^i^irrpoiei.  (Meinekcb 
Frufl.  Com,  Graec.  vol.  i.  pp.  49f),  500,  vol,  iv, 
pp.  bSby  696 ;  Editio  Minor,  p.  1 1 84.)    I.P.  S.1 

TIM0THBU8  <lWe«»),  hiataiciL  I. 
ofConon,  the  famous  general.    (Pans.  viii.  52.) 

2.  Son  of  Conon,  wae  ft  native  of  the  demos 
of  Anaphlystus,  and,  acCMldlng  to  a  probeUe  con- 
jecture of  Boeckh,  belonged  to  the  priestly  family 
of  the  Eumolpidae  {Corj).  Jmcr.  393 ;  see  Ueh- 
danta,  FiC  /pi.  Ckabr.  Tim,  pu  45).  For  the  state- 
uMBtef  Athenaeos  (xiii.  p.  677,  a)t  dMft  hie  ae- 
ther vras  a  Thracian  hetMia,  there  appear  to  he 
no  good  grouudii.  Inheriting  a  con!>iderable  fortune 
from  his  father,  he  seems  in  his  eadj  JiBii  to 
have  indulged  in  the  display  of  it,  as  we  niav 
gather  fix>m  an  allusion  in  the  Flutiu  of  Aristo- 
pbanee  (&a  S88)t  and  we  nqr  theiefoie  wdl 
believe  the  a«sertit»ii,  that  it  was  through  his  inter- 
course with  Isocrates  that  his  mind  was  directed 
to  higher  ?iews(Lya.  dtAfkLBoa.  p.  165;  Ariet 
PluL  180  ;  Schol.  ad  loc. ;  Dem.  c.ApfnA  i.  p.  J515, 
e.  Aphob,  4*  F.  T.u,  862 ;  Pseado-Dem.  A'roC  pw 
1416).  In  B.e.  8781  Tfaaolheai  wae  Bade  genenl 
with  Chabrias  and  Callistratus,  and  it  is  possible 
that,  while  Chabrias  was  occupied  in  Bocotia,  his 
colleagues  commanded  the  fleet,  and  were  engaged 
in  bringiBg  over  Baboea  and  other  islands  to  the 
Athenian  confederacy  (X^n.  /A'/,  v.  4  ^  .'M 
Diod.  XV.  29,  30 ;  PiuL  dc  Oivr.  A(h.  ii ;  liehiijinta, 
p.  57).  Ib  878,  Timotheus  wee  aant  with 
bixty  ships  to  cruize  round  the  Peloponnesus  in 
accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the  1  hebaus,  thai 
the  Spartans  might  £n  he  tBOfOBtod  from  in- 
vading Boeotia.  On  his  voyage  he  ravaged  iMiconia, 
and  then  proceeded  to  Corcyra,  which  he  brought 
over  to  thie  Atheahm  aUhMO,  behavior  after  hie 
Ruccess  with  great  nio<leration.  This  cimJuct,  to- 
gether with  hie  conciliatory  disposition  and  m.-m- 
ners,  ooBtrihnled  bmJbIj  to  the  prosperous  issue  of 
hit  further  negotiations,  and  he  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing the  alliance  of  the  Cephallenians  and  Acama- 
nians,  as  well  as  that  of  Alcetas  1.,  the  king  of 
Epima.  A  Spartan  fleet  under  Nicolochus  was 
sent  out  against  him,  but  he  defeated  it  oO"  Alyzia 
on  the  Acarnauian  cuiist,  and,  being  btrengtheued 
shortly  after  by  a  reinforcement  from  Corcyra,  he 
entirely  comnmnded  the  st  a,  though,  having  brought 
with  him  only  thirteen  talents  Irom  home,  he  was 
gieetly  cmhamMed  far  waatef  taide  (Xea.  iML 

v.  4.  §§  62—66  ;  Dem.  c.  Arid.  p.  686  ;  Uocr. 
ircpl  'ArrtS.  g  116  i  Diod.  xv.  36 ;  Com.  Nep.  Tiau 
2 :  AeL  F.  iiL18;  Paeado-Aiiet  Otaea.  il3S  { 
Polyaen.  iii.  10).  In  the  following  year  peace  was 
concluded  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  and  Timo- 
thens  was  recalled.  On  his  way,  however,  he 
■topped  at  Zacynthns,  and  forcibly  restored  some 
democratic  exiles  wlin  luui  H<-d  to  him  for  refuge; 
hereupon  the  uli^;uciucai  party  iu  the  island  com- 
plained to  Sparta,  and  the  niilmef  her  applicatioii 
to  Athens  for  redress  led  to  a  renewal  of  the  war 
(Xen.  UvlL  vl  2.  §§  2,  3 ;  Diud.  xv.  45).  In  &  c. 
8781  he  wee  ^>pohated  to  the  eeannand  of  liz^ 
ships  destined  to  act  against  Ms-ASipprsin  Corcyra ; 
but  he  had  no  means  of  &Uiy  manning  his  squad- 
ion,  and  he  wae  elriHged  theiefcre  to  craiae  aboat 
the  At  goan  for  the  purpose  of  collcctinp  nn*u  and 
money.  It  would  ampcaf  to  have  boon  in  the 
eoBTM  of  thie  craiae  that  he  ftnaed  a&  latiBHipf 
with  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia,  who  made  him 
a  prMMitef  a  VMBti^  ef  tiBtber  fur  a  house  whica 
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h«  wft>  building  in  the  Peicseeos.  A  conridetable 
tfaM,  hovtrer,  mm  mwuiM  in  iImm  pwliMinMjr 

operation*,  the  dancer  of  losing  Corcvm  was  be- 
coming more  and  more  imminent,  and  Timotheas, 
being  accused  by  IphiemtM  and  ClIBllMlni,  Was 
deposed  from  his  wwnmand,  and  recalled  to  Athens 
to  stand  )hs  trial.  This  came  on  in  the  automD  of 
the  aanie  year,  :ind  he  obtained  an  acquittal  princt- 
pally  thvMgh  the  inter%'ODtion  of  Jason  of  Phene, 
and  Aloetas,  kin^  of  Kpeinis,  who  had  come  to 
Athens  to  intercede  for  him.  In  the  oration 
iginDat  him  written  for  Apollodoms,  MD  of  PiaiflB, 
and  ascribrtl  to  Demosthenes,  there  are  many 
■tatementt  connected  with  the  ciicumstances  of 
Tinwtiwna  at  ^lit  period,  whUk  wo  mutt  of  eoono 
lOgard  with  suspicion  ;  but  we  learn  from  it  cer- 
tamly  that  he  was  now  reduced  to  great  peconiaiT 
iwilioiiaaMiWlll.  hnving  probably  ezpendid  Uo 
■oney  iu  the  public  service,  and  was  even  emn- 
pelled  to  borrow  from  Pasion  wherawithal  to  re- 
ceive his  distinguished  guests  abovo  nentkmed 
(Xio.  BeU.  vi.  2.  §§  1 1— 1 3 ;  Diod.  xr.  47 ;  I>em. 
c.  TTm,  pp,  1 1H6— 1 192,  &c. ;  Corn.  Nep.  Tim.  4). 
In  the  foliowius  year  (b.  c.  372)  he  entered  into 
Ao  Mt^M  of  AfODcerxes  II.,  king  of  Persia,  and 
went  to  command  nsjainst  Nectanabis  I.  in  Kpypt  ; 
but  of  his  operations  in  this  quarter  we  liave  no 
fwoid  (Dsn.  0.  nbk  p|k  1191,  1192,  1195).  It 
appi'  irs  to  have  been  about  B.C  S67  that  he  was 
lent  by  the  Athenians  to  aid  AftlOBABSANM,  with 
■a  injunctiom  howof«i^  not  to  abot  him  in  may 
onterprise  against  the  kintr,  bis  master ;  and  ac- 
oordingly,  when  he  found  that  ho  was  in  open 
nrolt  firam  Artazerzes,  ho  tvAMd  to  giro  Un 
any  assistance.  He  did  not,  howoTer,  consider 
hims«'lf  precluded  from  besieging  Samos,  which 
was  occupied  by  a  Persian  garrison  nnder  Cypto> 
tiiemis,  and,  if  he  had  felt  any  scniples,  the  re> 
script  of  the  king,  so  favourabU-  to  Thebes  at  the 
expense  of  Athens,  must  have  removed  them  [Px- 
MMHbAM  I  IdRm,  Nou  6].  The  attack  on  the 
idaild  was  successful,  and  at  the  end  of  eleven 
SMOtlu  Samoa  was  restoied  to  the  Athenian  al- 
liueab  TimodMOttiMttMilod  nordiwaid,Hidteok 
the  towns  of  S.-i-tus  and  Critliote  on  the  Hel- 
lespont, acquisitions  which,  according  to  Isocrates, 
first  directed  the  attentiaB  of  tlio  AtMoina  to  tho 
recovery  of  the  whole  Chersonesus.  If  we  may 
believe  Cornelius  Nepos,  he  was  pUced  in  pos- 
session of  these  two  places  by  ArioWxanes,  as  a 
toward  for  his  services  to  him  ;  but  it  k  not  easy 
to  reconcile  this  statement  with  the  account  of 
Demosthenes,  as  given  above,  of  his  refusal  to  help 
the  rebel  satrap.  (Dem.  pro  Hhoil.  I.U>.  pp.  192, 
193  ;  Ifiocr.  irtp\  'AmJ.  §§  118,  &c;  Corn.  Nep. 
Tim,  1 ;  Pseodo-Arist.  Otc  ii.  23 ;  Polyaeu.  iii. 
10.) 

These  socceises,  coupled  proKibly  with  their 
jeakrasy  of  Iphicntoo  as  the  son-in-law  of  Cotys, 
mm  to  \m»  mbAy  iodneod  tiM  Atboifaaio  to 

ai^int  Timotheus  instead  of  him  as  commander 
in  Macedonia  (&C  364),  where  the  recovery  of 
Amphipolis  was  the  great  object  of  tiieir  wishes. 
In  tka  interval  between  the  recall  of  Iphicrates 
and  the  arrival  of  Timothens,  the  Athenian  forces 
were  commanded  by  Callisthenes,  who*c  disad- 
Tantageous  treaty  with  PerdiocM  III.  of  Ifaee- 
donia  contributed  perhaps  to  hamper  the  new 
flenerai,  when  he  came  on  the  scene  of  action. 
TfanollMBai  on  tidcing  tho  ombmoI,  <adtwwuod 
to  oecmt  tli»  MTficM  of  tk«  ndviBtmr  ClMrid»> 
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mus,  but  the  latter  passed  ev«r  to  th* 
Cotya,  in  skipo  wMi  wUA  tiM  ' 

selves  had  fi)rni--!i<  d  him  ;  asd  il  was  new 
that,  despairing  of  any 
phipolis,  TimoAens  toned  his  anas 
Olynthiana,  from  whotn,  widi  tlM 
Perdiccas,  he  took  Potidaea  and  T'^r-sn?  ;  ?jz-:-  • 
lowed  up  these  successes,  if  we  may  t«-i:rr  ..~  i* 
erates  his  friend  and  pnogyiial,  vith  tke  caors 
of  all  the  Chalcidian  towns.     It  was  ia 

tear,  ii  we  adopt  the  chronology  of 
0  njoeted  an  application  from  tW 
cleia  on  the  Eutine  to  aid  theni  n^inst  tW  psKif* 
and  in  the  sameyear,  too,  he  xeiioved  t^s." 
fion  a  iiego  In  wUeli  H  wws  Wvd  paanid*  vmAw 
by  the  Persian  parrison,  which  th.-  cltix^ms 
ejected,  perhapo,  aooordiqg  to  a  conjecton  «^  Jt^ 
M.  by  tbo  imiMm  of  "r^TiihinnilM.  via  s 
tlie  time  was  endeavouring  to  make 
power,  and  to  omtest  with  AihoBa  the 
of  Uie  sea.  The  chnnurfogy«  howwrer ,  of 
ations  of  Timothens  at  thia  pHiod  is  xi 
tain  ;  but  on  the  whole  it  app^im  proliable, 
ing  the  views  of  Rchdamz,  in  pretereooe  it^m 
of  Thirlwall,  tte  Ui  OBipa^B  fat  Ika  OMMMas 
against  Cotys  was  mbserjTiont  to  l&is  atteoapr 
Amphipolis.  The  latter  turned  oat  an  actv  Ibaia?*. 
the  mmmf  having  eoOoded  ^aiiirt  Uai  wliib  «■» 
bers  so  superior,  that  he  found  it  necessorv  ta  !kicr 
his  d^i|o  on  tho  Strymoa,  and  to  maka  ius  lauaa 

war  w  'nh.  Cotys,  who  was  pnhlhfy  aMRsted  br 
Bysantians  (a  a  963?L  and  gathered  fxvm  k* 
i«hotdM( 


of  1200  talents.  (J 
OlynMuVL  ^  22,  iil  p.  36  ;  Scbol.  Amz.  (fi  i^-: 
Dem.  e.  Arid,  pp.  669,  670  ;  Aesch.  de  FaU,  £^ 
p.  82 ;  Isocr.  w^  *Am8.  §  1 1 .9  ;  Deinacch. «.  iJ^ 
p.  91,  c  PhUod.  p.  1 10  ;  Diod.  xr.  81 ;  TtmA 
Arist.  Av.  /.  r.  ;  Polyaen.  iti.  10;  JosL  xtL  <: 
C  Nep.  7un.  1  J  Mitford's  Grteoe^  voL  t.  Il  220  { 
Thirlwairs  Omh%  voL  T.  {».  189,  191^  ML  SIX, 
2 1  n  ;  R.-hdaota»  ff.  Itt,  An.)  ~  ~ 
Ci.XAaciiU8.J 
At  tUt  period  Thnartiaai 

the  hcicht  of  his  glory  and  pnpularitv.  net  tish 
among  the  Athenians,  but  with  maay'  of  the  stt> 
Greeks,  a  popularity,  howoTer,  not  wnndzod  wiA 
envy,  if  we  may  believe  the  an^ote  related  hf 
Aelian,  that  painters  were  wont  to  repre«f^t  br« 
as  sleeping  in  his  tent,  while  Fortune.  »uiiii^ 
over  his  head,  drew  cities  for  him  into  a  net.  (Dml 
f^pf.  pp.  4B2,  4H3  ;  Isocr.  Fp.  ad  Myt.  p.  4>  : 
Paus.  i.  3  ;  Ael.  V.  H.  xiii.  43  ;  Plut.  ^9. c<  ia^ 
Apttpk,  Tim.  1.)  It  teems  moot  YkiAj  d»#it 
at  this  time,  about  n.  c.  360,  he  increased  li*  p> 
litical  influence  by  a  reconciliation  with  Iphkns«k> 

niarri.-ii:'-'.  f  IniTrn  \Tr<  ;  Mknkvtuki  •<]  T» 
the  suit  inatitatod  against  him  fa;y  ApoUodoras,  is^ 
iOB  of  ParfoB,  ftr  «dry  nans  of  aoney  aLee^ 
to  have  been  borrowed  by  him  frx^ra  the  lattrr,  tt  » 
not  possible  to  assign  any  exact  date  ;  bat  their  b 
no  period  at  which  it  can  be  fixcti  mors  ottv 
fiMtorily  than  between  &  c.  360  and  35&  Tk 
oration,  written  for  the  plaintiff  on  this  ocrasiBa. 
and  a.scribcd  to  Demosthenes,  is  stiii  extant.  (Sst 
Uehdantz,  pp.  195,  196.)  In  aa  tii;  whsith 
I'hebans  had  sent  a  military  force  over  to  Enb>n. 
TimothvuK^  an  ooMgetic  appeal 


fix* 
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p  own  interests  in  the  ithmd.  (Diod.  rvL  7  ; 
I.  €>iymth.  L  (».  11,  db  Ckan.  p.  108,  e.  ^wfro<. 
97  ;  Aesch.  c.  Ctes.  p.  65.)  In  the  following: 
'  i\\e  Social  War  broke  out ;  and  in  the  second 
p«iig^n  of  it  (&c  856)  Hmediena,  IphienleB, 
Aleiiestheus  wito  j  .inod  with  Chares  as  com- 
\d(nr»  of  the  Athenian  tieet.  Tiie  ciicunutancea 
ich  followed  are  Tariottily  idated.  Aoeording 
>iodora%  Ghana  vainly  endeaToured  to  induce 
cuWcfLf^ites  to  engage  the  enemy  in  a  Ktorro,  and, 
their  rcfu&al,  wrote  to  the  people,  aociuing  them 
;hery.  The  account  of  C.  Nepoa  is  that 
having  ri&kod  a  battl«*  in  spitp  of  the 
(  waa  defeated,  aud,  in  order  to  screen 
kid  the  blame  on  the  oth«  fBWiala  for 
t  BOpv^rthi^  him.  Any  how  they  were  recalled, 
d  Iphicratca  and  Meneatheu*  were  brought  to 
•1  finrt,  iho  ywaanillon  brfng  eoadorted  ly  Ari> 

>\>hon  the  Azenian.  Thej-  were  nnjuittcd  ;  Init 
ioiotbeiui  waa  naverthaleM  afterward*  arraigned, 
i»1wbl7  in  B.C.854,  and  wiMlwmwil  to  tba  eraib* 
%  fine  of  100  talents  (more  than  24,000/.).  From 
•cinnrchua  we  learn  that  the  main  charge  against 
tin  waa  the  having  reoeivad  bribaa  frmn  the  Chians 
ad  Rhodiani^  and  the  trath  «f  thia,  if  wa  IbUov 
he  common  reading  in  the  passage  (Dein.  r.  Dfm. 
(.  92),  he  himself  confessed.  According  to  Iso- 
Wlea^  Ida  condonnation  waa  —aad  chiefly  by  his 
iau;?lity  and  unbendin(j  denipanour,  ami  hy  his  re- 
to  pay  court  to  the  people  and  the  popular 
B«  thai  aa  it  aiay,  ha  was  onable  to  pay 
Am  fiiu',  and  withdrew  to  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  where 
kt  died  ahortly  aftec  The  Athenians  subsequently 
aealttad  nln^tantha  of  tke  penalty,  and  allewed 
^18  son  Conon  to  expend  the  remainder  on  the 
repair  of  the  walls,  which  the  famooi  Conon  had 
laatored.  (Isocr.  ntfk  *Arri8.  §§  137,  Ac  {  Diod. 
xvi.  *2\  ;  C.  Nep.  Tim.  3,  4  ;  Deinarch.  c  PkUod. 
p.  110»  AaL  F.ir.iiL  47,xiT.  8;PaiiaiMi.  od 
Ujc) 

Tha  character  of  TfaMtheus  was  marked  by 
mildnefts  and  amiability,  even  though  we  should  set 
against  thia  the  haughtiness  and  tlie  somewhat  pre- 
WMfUMNn  nllMliance  which  his  brilliant  sooOMaM 
seem  to  have  pmcluccd  in  him.     Like  his  contem- 
pocaries  Chabrias  and  Chares,  he  preferred  residing 
•krad  iHmii  ha  aaoU^— •  ptdawnca  whkk  nay 
he  ascribed  at  least  as  much  to  the  glaring  evils  of 
the  Athenian  donociacy  aa  to  the  luaurioua  pro- 
ftnsitiea  vUeh  bvra  mm,  on  no  voy  atrong 
gromids,  impnted  to  him.    The  eloquence  and 
learning  which  were  united  with  his  military  ta- 
lents, must  be  traced  in  a  great  measure  to  his  in- 
timate friendship  wMi  laOMMa,  who  frequently 
atlmuled  him  in  his  campnipn*,  and  wrote  his  de- 
siHitches  ibr  him.    As  a  general  he  possessed  some 
af  lha  kUhNt  qMUtin,  and  held  in  contempt  that 
fiery  rasnneis  which,  as  in  the  cnso  of  Chabrias, 
fiorgets  the  special  duties  of  the  commander  in  the 
wm  dashing  gaDautry  of  tfio  nmtfi  (AoL  W»B» 
ii.  10,  18  ;  Ath.  X.  p.  419,  c,  d.,  xii.  p.  532,  b. ; 
Cic.  TtuG.  i^nuL  v.  35,  da  OraL  iii.  34,  dt  Of.  i. 
n }  Mep^  OUir  8;  Flai  M  6,  Rrg.  ei  Imp. 
Apopk.  7tm.  2.) 

S.  Son  of  Clrarchus,  the  tyntnt  of  lleracleia  on 
lhalBBne.  After  the  death  of  his  father  in  b.  c. 
9U,  ha  Hflnaded  to  the  sovereignty,  under  the 
flMdhnildp,  at  first,  of  hi.^  uiu1>-  SatyniH.  and 
mU  the  rule  for  Mteen  years.  There  is  extant  a 
to  him  by  Isocrates,  in  which  tlic 
hiii  tot  hia  fotd  9fHlitiai» 
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gives  him  some  very  common-^lace  ad  rice,  and  re- 
conwaMils  to  hu  notiea  a  fiwad  af  Ida,  Mnsed 

Aatocrator,  the  bearer  of  the  epistle.  (DicKl.  xvi. 
m  i  Wass.  ad  loc ;  Memn.  ap,  tkoU  BiU.  224  j 
boer.  Sj^  mi  Tfai.)  [Clbabchuo.! 

1.  An  Athenian,  of  the  priestly  family  of  the 
Euniolpidae,  whom  Ptolemy  Lagi  brought  over  to 
Egypt,  to  preside  over  aad  interpret  religious  rites 
and  ceremoniea.  He  was  consulted  bj  the  kiag 
when,  in  consequence  of  a  dream,  be  was  contem* 
pUting  the  introduction  of  the  foreign  deity  Se« 
rapia.   (TMb  HitL  iv.  8S  {  Fhl  ds  /«.  et  0»ir, 

TIMO'THEUS  (T»M«^0eot),  literary.  'l.^An 
Athenian  oomic  poet  of  the  Middle  Comedy,  of 
whose  plays  we  have  the  following  titles,  Kwdpun- 
(Ath.  vi.  D.  24S,  d  ;  Suid.),  nvm}s,  no^ara. 
Mkv*  ana  MemfMAdfMwt  or  N«raf«fitf^ei«t. 
The  only  fragments  of  his  dramas  extant  arc  the 
three  lines  quoted  hf  Atheuaetu  from  the  hret  of 
the  aboTo  plays,  and  iStont  oUier  lines,  without  the 
title  of  the  comedy  to  which  they  belong  {Append. 
FloraU.  ad  Siob.  p.  23.  7,  ed.  Oaisfoid).  Three  of 
the  above  titlaa  are  identical  with  those  of  pUys 
ascribed  to  other  poeta  ;  namely,  there  is  a  ni/mrt 
by  Timocles,  a  UapaKaraO^Kij  by  Aristophoii,  So- 
pater,  Sophilus,  and  Timostratus,  and  a  Mcra- 
^pififvos  by  Poseidippus.  The  Kvk\u\^>,  whidi 
Harless  adds  to  the  list  of  the  conioilies  of  Tiino- 
theus,  is  evidently  the  title  of  a  work  of  the  cele- 
heated dithynmbie pool TtoodMfM.  (PafariclNNL 
Grace,  vol.  ii.  p,  .505  ;  Meineke,  Fniff.  Corn,  iiracc. 
vol.  i.  p.  420,  vol  ii.  p.  589 ;  Editio  Minoi^  pw 

2.  The  celebrated  musician  and  poet  of  the  later 
Athenian  dithyramb,  was  a  native  of  Miletus, 
and  the  son  of  Thanander  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  e. 
MfAifroi ;  Marm.  Par,  £p.  77  \  Alex.  Aetol.  up, 
Macrob.  Sat.  v.  22  ;  Suid.  s.r.).  Suid.i<*  calls  liim 
a  son  of  Thersauder,  or  Neouiysius,  or  IMiilopoits  ; 
but,  as  Schmidt  obawwaa,  when  Suidas  mentioM 
several  names  for  a  person's  &ther,  the  first  is 
usually  the  one  which  he  has  obtained  from  the 
best  autboritiea  {  ad  the  same  scholar  haa  sn^ 
gested  that  the  name  Utofivaou  should  perhaps  be 
read  Nm^^ov,  which  is  very  likely  to  be  the  in- 
vmtiM  of  a  comic  poet,  in  aOamn  to  tta  hmo- 

vati  ms  niailr  bv  Tiinotheus  in  IHMie,  (JNslrdo 
in  UUigrtmb,  np.  i)t),  97.) 
The  date  of  Timothena  ia  marked  by  the  an* 

cients  with  tolerable  precisiotu  According  to  the 
Parian  marble,  he  died  in  B.  c.  357,  in  the  nine- 
tieth year  of  his  age,  which  would  place  his  birth 
in  a  c.  446 1  btt  8nidM  (AOk)  says  that  he 

lived  jiinety-^'Ven  years.  The  period  at  which  he 
nourished  ia  deM.iibed  by  buiiia»  as  about  the 
times  of  Euripides,  and  of  Philip  of  MacedM  ; 
and  he  is  placed  by  Diodorus  with  Philoienus, 
Telestes,  and  Polyeidus,  at  01.  95,  n.  c  398. 
(Diod.  dr.  46).  The  abaenoo  of  any  mentiM  of 
Tiuiolheus  by  Aristophanes  (unless  we  suppose 
him  to  have  been  one  of  the  many  Timothei  who, 
as  theSchdiartM  the  Fbam,  T.I80,tdbM,  wen 
attacked  by  the  [toet)  is  a  proof  that  be  ooold  not 
have  attained  to  much  eminence  before  the  date 
mentioned  by  Diodorus  ;  but  yet  it  must  have 
been  before  that  year  that  his  innovations  in  musie 
began  to  attract  pulilic  attention  ;  for  we  have  the 
testiuiuny  not  only  of  Suidus,  but  ui^o  of  Plutarch 
(see  below)  to  the  fact  of  his  commencing  bb  caiear 
daiiqg  the  lifo-tioM  of  Eaapiimf  aad  we  bav«  dM 
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the  deciiive  eridence  of  the  celebrated  panatfe  from 


the  eooUe  peel  Phmentaii  faiivUdi 

of  the  day  are  violeiill|f  ■^tacked  as  comiptera  of 
the  art  (Pkt.  de  Mm.  80,  p.  1 141,  t ;  Meineke, 
Frag.  Om*  Cfreuo.  YoL  ii.  pp.  8S^--485).  It  is 
evident  that  this  attack  was  aimed  principally 
at  Timothcus,  whom  the  personification  of  Hniic 
mentiooi  last  of  all,  as  having  inflicted  more 
moMRNU  ■od  OMve  leooas  injuries  upon  her  than 
aither  of  his  prfdocMsors,  Melanippidea,  Cincsias, 
or  Phrj-nis.   The  folio  wing  are  the  lines  xeiiBmug 

Kol  Sieuc^KvaiK*  ataxitrra.    ^.  Uo7os  O^TM) 
TifiiQwt  i  M.  MtA^iiii  TiS  nv^pias  * 
aentdl  inn  wp^ax*"*  eifM  lawrai  alt  X4ym 

iraptK'fiKvtt ,  IfSw  iierpenriXovi  iivpiifunda 

i^apyuivlovs  InpSoKaiovs  r'  iufocrlouSf 

Ktd  vty\dpovt^  &<nttp  rt  rhs  Paipdnvs  SXfr 

Kdfxxrotv  fit  Korffiitrrwr*  

it&v  ivTVX!)  ^ov  not  $a^i(ov(rri  M^*^, 
iwtiiKTf  KkyiKvffe  x^P^'^^^  SoijcKO. 

Retpecting  the  details  of  his  life  we  have  very 
IHdo  infiniBBtioii.  He  it  and  to  Inm  apeiit  touw 

time  at  the  Iftoedonian  court ;  and  reference  will 
preeentljr  bo  aiadio  to  a  visit  which  he  paid  to 
Sparto.  Ho  tipptun  to  hvn  fsmed  kia  mmSal 
style  chiefly  on  that  of  Phrynis,  who  was  also  a 
aMive  of  Miletus,  and  over  whom  he  on  one  occa- 
sion gained  a  victory.  He  was  at  first  nnforttmate 
in  hu  proCessioosl  efforts.    Even  the  Athenians, 
fond  as  they  were  of  novelty,  and  acctistomcd  as 
they  were  to  the  modern  style  of  mubic  iutroduct-d 
by  Mdanippides,  Phrynis,  and  the  rest,  wi-rc 
offended  nt  the  still  >io!dt<r  innnvntions  of  Tinio 
theuB,  and  hissed  off  his  pcrtunnanco.  On  this  oc- 
cadoB  it  is  said  that  Earipides  encouraged  Timo- 
theus  by  the  pn-diction  that  he  would  soon  have 
the  theatres  at  his  feet  (PluL  An  fcni  sU  gcrend. 
Rmpth.  98,  {>.  795,  c.  d.).   This  prediction  appears 
to  Save  been  accomplished  in  the  vast  popularity 
which  Timotheus  afterwards  enjoyed.  Plutarch 
leeords  bis  exnltatioB  at  his  vwloiy  ovtr  Phrynis 
{pa  m  ijpmm  ieuuUmd.  1,  p.  539,  b.  c.)  ;  and  even 
when,  on  one  occasion,  he  was  con(juered  by  Phi- 
lotas,  a  di»ciple  of  Polyidus,  he  could  console  him- 
•elf  with  the  nbikt  adfluiditend  to  the  boasting 
master  of  his  successful  competitor  I'V  the  witty 
Stratonicus,  Sri  ainhs  ixiy  (t.  e.  Puly'idus)  i^^io'> 
Mora  V0l«^  TinMw  U  viftous.  (Ath.  viiL  p.  852, 
b. :  the  point  of  the  snyini:  is  in  the  double  mean- 
ing of  fijiouSf  lat09  and  musical  strauUf  and  is  un- 
twmsbiteabla  into  English.)  The  BpbestaM  ro- 

warded  him.  for  his  dedicatnry  hymn  to  Artemis, 
with  the  sum  of  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold  (Alex. 
AfftoL  ^  MmkIk  ml  82):  Ite  tal  mbooi- 
iMshnmrt^ly  which  thaadimllnof  dMikradian 

yonth  was  finished,  was  learning  the  nomeo  of 

Timotheus  and  Philozentis  (Polyb.  iv.  20 ;  Ath. 
ziv.  p.  626,  c.):  and  there  is  still  extant  a  decree 
of  the  Cnossians,  {uui  ably  of  the  second  century 
II.  c,  in  which  Timotheus  and  Polyidus  are  men- 
tioncKi  with  the  highest  praise,  and  their  MDM 
associated  with  those  of  the  ancient  Cretan  poets 
(tea  PoLTiouSi  p.  467,  b.).  Timotheus  died  in 
Massdoiiiat  aooorain^  to  SteplMrat  af  J^fmiioBi 
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iJLe.),  who  has  preserved  the  foUowicx^  cs-' 
npoD  Urn.  (Also  ia  Jacobs,  AmA.  Axa. . 
295,voLiLpb85L) 

Tlirpa  MIAtjtoj  tIktu  VLoiamfft 


*  The  meaning  of  this  epithet  is  doubtful.  See 
Sflhmidt,  pp.  97,  98,  and  Lahrs,  Qfttutl  Epic.  pp. 


The  pcnf  nil  character  of  the  music  of 
and  the  nature  of  his  innovationa,  an 
described  in  thefiagnMBt< 
and  in  other  passages  of  the  ancient  ■wrtte? 
deligbted^in  the  most  artificial  and 

in  ant-hi!N  "  (Phcn  cr.    c):  he 
music,  without  a  vocal  aooompaniment,  to  a 
extant  Aaa  any  previovs  eonspoacx  (tit 
TTlrici  is  right  in  his  interpretatiea  of  tisr 
fi6yji  /Sodifo^  in  Pherecr  itf :  and,  in 
opposition  to  the  ancient  pruciicu,  he 
chromatic  to  tlM  other  genera  of  aHMa, 
it  to  such  an  oxtont.  as  to  bo  by  some  osoB^emi 
inventor.  {BoHth.  de  Mus.  L  1,  p.  1372, 
Bat  pMla^a  the  most  important  ct' 
as  the  means  of  introducing  all  Um  othrrv. 
addition  to  the  number  of  the  stiiqga  of  the 
Respecting  the  ptedsa  mtava  of  Aat  adAttaa  t.v 
anciont  writers  are  not  airrced  ;  but  ii  i&  dj««x  rr 
baUe,  from  the  whole  evidence^  that  the  l^r-r  ^ 
TiaMilhaas  had  skMn  stria^iu   The  eight-*trii>r^<^ 
cithara,  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  di^  ct  \zt 
octave  which  was  wanting  in  the  hnr  t-,  -  * 
Terj»nder,  was  used  in  the  time  of  PiDU-v  ^  I 
pander].    The  ninth  string  appears  to  ksv«  faroi 
added  by  Phrynis  ( I'hit.  AjHtphih^p.  I^ta^^  jv 
c).    There  w  ere  already  ten  stringB  to  the  cishan 
in  the  time  of  Ion  of  Chios,  the  rontmspanrj 
Sophocles  (Ion,  Epujr.  a/k  Euclid-  Intrt>d.  fh  rmm. 
p.  li^,  ed.  Meibom.)  ;  and  the  caujoctaze 
thersfbre  probable  dnt  tha  tottlh  waa  aiiKi 
Melanippides.    There  remaiBB,  therefore,  ooJy  tte 
eleventh  string  to  be  ascribed  la  Tnaathca^  W  « 
is  most  pnbAla  that  tha  asentiaa  eT  a  twci**- 
strincrd  lyre,  in  the  above  p.a5.iL:i£rt.  ,>f  Pbdwawa 
according  to  the  present  text,  arises  f r 
error,  and  the  wora  Msaa  may  be  subsu;uu^  lar 
8<idcjca  in  the  last  verse,  without  i^larinc  ^ 
metre.    The  positive  testimonies  for  aacribtD;  '.^ 
eleventh  string  to  Timotheus,  are  that  of  ^jatdv 
(s.  «.),  who,  however,  makes  him  the  faeaaisr  tt 
the  tenth  strinc  also,  which  the  testimor.v  -f  I* 
raoves  to  be  nn  error ;  aiid  the  tiaditioa  that,  aas 
Ttealheus  visited  Sparta,  and  enterad  Aa  anari 
contest  at  the  Canieia,  one  of  the  Epbors  snit:-  -- 
away  his  lyre,  and  cut  from  it  the  rtnnas.  foor  sa 
oaaiW,  hjr  whidt  it  eneedad  tha  aiiiM  mmg\i 
lyre  of  Tcrpander,  and.  :vs  ,i  memorial  of  thfapiiie 
vindication  of  the  audent  simplicity  of  nacc,  trd 
fcr  a  waning  to  fatare  ianofatan,  the  l.act-L:.'^ 
monians  hung  up  the  mutilated  lyre  of  Tiaio:  ■  « 
in  their  Scias.    (Paus.  iii.  12.  5?  8  ;  Pla:.  J-  <.. 
Lacon.  17,  p.  238,  a,        10 ;  Anemon.  ap.  .K.: 
xiv.  p.  636,  e.;  Ct&  dls  Legg,  iL  15  ;  tiie  ■ 
the  additional  strings  is  only  state<l  in  the  firrt  d 
these  passages,  but,  besides  the  agrveznest  ef  ^ 
number  with  the  other  evidence,  it  raaat  ha 
bered  that  Pausanias  actually        the  lvr«* 
in  the  Scias  at  Sparta).    It  is  quite  a  laiatokstt 
a^gaa,  fai      spirit  of  a  psaadMatfssHdhrit  cAi> 
cism,  a^nst  the  truth  of  this  tnulitiott,  ftuai  tb 
iiiGt  of  the  very  same  story  being  told  abeot  ^ 
idBMHringed  lyro  «f  PWui*  (Plat.  Am^  R 
—  -       |k8M^a)s  fcr  tha 
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\»ed.  lo  the  Ephor  is  to  duinctemtic  of  the 
»  of  Spiului  ftdingi  vHh  wfcwace  to  the 

pnt  music,  that  we  ni.iv  easily  Wlieve  such  an 
\eTv^  to  have  oocnxred  evecy  time  that  the 
mpt  was  made  toTiohto  thttMw  <  toAtt 
two  atories  lather  confirm  one  another ;  and, 
<ftov<?r,  they  are  mentioned  together,  as  two 
iiict  events,  by  Plntarch  (Affih  10).  The  tra- 
on  im  abo  embodied,  with  other  partienhun  of 
\t\novfitlons  of  Timotheus,  in  the  alleged  decree 
the  Spco'tana,  preserved  by  Boethius  (c^  Mus. 

It  baa  been,  however,  very  denfy  proved, 
.1  t!»i»  decree  is  the  fort,'ery  nf  a  grammarian  of 
uuknown  datew  (See  esDecmily  Miiiler,  Dor, 
&  6.  §  S,  9.  Iip^  ti9 — 919,  ed.  Sehnei- 
A'in  ).  Still  it  is  of  importance,  as  embodying 
tat  the  grajnnMrian,  who  forged  it,  had  collected 
ND  Um  MMieBt  wiitan  wepetting  dM  mukti 
EMyvatMms  of  Timotheus.  The  substance  of  it  is 
I  order  to  the  Ephon  tp  ceoMuc  Timotbeos  the 
filnaian.  for  that  be  had  dishommnd  the  aaeient 
ia«C  and  had  corrupted  the  ears  of  the  youth  by 
esertinp  the  seven-stringed  lyre,  and  introducing 
nuiltipiicity  of  stringsi,  and  a  novelty  of  melodies, 
1  which  ignoble  and  diversified  strains  took  the 
.\r4ce  of  the  old  simple  and  sustained  movement*, 
jid  by  changing  the  {fcnus  from  the  Eiihanuonic 
o  the  Chromatic  as  an  Antistrophic  variation,  and 
i\*o  for  that,  when  invited  to  perform  at  the  festival 
)f  the  EUsosinian  Demeter,  he  had  given  an  indecent 
epreaentatien  ef  Ae  myth,  and  had  improperly 
i;vui;,ht  the  youth  the  travail  of  Semele;  and,  besides 
this  censure,  he  was  to  be  ordered  to  cat  away  the 
strings  of  his  lyre  vhieh  sjMssdsd  sevm. 

Suidas  {s.  V.)  describes his  Style  in  general  terms 
as  a  eoftening  of  the  ancient  monc  (rj^f  ipxalav 
fiovaixiiv  hrl  rh  luAatturrtpov  n*Tiiyary*»),  And 
P\utarch  mentions  him,with  Creiras  and  Philoxenas, 
and  the  other  poets  of  that  ape,  as  ^prriKiSntpot 
KCU  <^i\6Kaiyoi,  and  as  especially  addicted  to  the 
nivlc  called  t^v  <^\d»Ofmw  tm  btfmrmh  (d» 
Aim.  12.  p.  Ii;i5,  d.). 

With  regard  to  the  subiects  of  his  compositions, 
snd  the  nenBsr  in  nHiidi  in  tMtad  thin,  srehave 
rilmndant  evidence  that  he  even  went  beyond  the 
other  muskuuis  of  the  period  in  the  hbertws  which 
he  took  with  the  andent  myths,  in  the  attempt  to 
make  his  mmie  fanitative  i\s  will  as  expressive, 
sad  in  the  oonittsion  of  the  different  subjects  and 
depsrtmeDt  ef  lyric  poetry ;  in  one  vert,  in  the 
application  of  that  fidse  principle,  which  also  misled 
his  friend  Emipides,  that  pleasure  is  the  end  of 
poetry.  Unfortunately  the  fragments  of  the  poems 
ef  Timotheus  end  the  other  miuicians  of  the  period 
■le  insufficient  to  guide  m  to  a  full  knowlcdt^e  of 
their  style  ;  but  we  ain  judge  of  ita  general  cha- 
racter by  the  choral  parts  of  the  tragedies  of 
Kuripides,  and  liy  the  description  of  Plato  {dr  Lrp<j. 
iii-  p.  70U,e.),  aided  by  the  ancient  testimonies,  and 
the  few  ftsgnenU  collected  by  hrtsr  wfil«n»  The 
Bubjcct  is  well,  though  briefly,  treated  by  MUller 
{Hid.  of  UL  </Ame.  Grmse,  Tol.  ii.  pp.  61,  ()2), 
'«hs  nmnks  ttat  hi  the  late  dithyramb  there 
wa»  no  unity  of  thought ;  no  one  tone  pervading 
tite  whois  poMB,  so  as  to  pressrre  in  the  minds  of 
Ihshwisas  eoodstent  trein  of  fselings ;  no  subor- 
dination of  the  story  to  certain  ethiol  ideas  ;  no 
vtifidally  conatructcd  system  of  verses  regulated 
hy  find  laws ;  but  a  loose  and  wanton  play  of 
Q^ical  MnUments,  which  smn  iSt  in  motion  by 
w  Madatal  inpalM*  of  aont  mythioa  Btw7» 


and  took  now  one  direction,  now  another;  pre- 
ferring,  howeref,  to  ssIm  on  sndi  pefaito  as  gate 

room  for  an  immediate  imitation  in  tones,  and 
admitting  a  mode  of  description  which  luxuriated 
la  tsBiud  dmniH.**  And  a  little  above  (p.  60)— 
'*  At  the  same  time  the  dithyramb  sssnmed  a  de> 
Scrij^Te,  or,  as  Aristotle  Bays,  a  mimetic  character 
(juralfoX^).  The  uatuxHl  phenomena  which  it 
described  were  imitated  by  aiesas  of  tones  and 
rhythms  and  the  pantomimic  gesticulations  of  the 
actors  (as  in  the  antiquated  liyporcheme)  ;  and 
this  was  very  much  aided  by  a  powerful  instni- 
mental  accompaniment,  which  sought  to  represent 
with  its  loud  full  tones  the  raging  elements,  the 
voices  of  wild  hsMts,  and  ether  soonda  Apm^ 

wittily  observed  of  one  of  these  storni-dithynunbs 
of  Timotheus,  that  '  he  had  seen  greater  storms 
thn  duMs  wUeh  TSmotheas  made  in  many  a  kettle 
of  boiling  wat.r*  (Ath.  viii.  p.  338,  a.).**  A 
striking  example  of  this  mimetic  and  sensuous  mode 
of  representation  is  furnished  by  the  dithyramb 
of  TimoUieus,  entitled  the  Tmvail  of  Semele** 
(Sfu^ATjj  which  is  censured  in  the  pseudo- 

Laced.iemouian  decree  already  quoted,  and  on  one 
passage  of  which  Stratonicus  is  said  to  have  asked, 
**  If  she  had  been  bringing  forth  a  mechanic,  and 
not  a  god,  what  sort  of  cries  would  she  have 
uttered  ?  **  (Ath.  viii.  p.  352,  a. ;  comp.  Die  Chry- 
sost.  Oral.  77,  p.  426,  ed.  Rciske.) 

The  language  of  Timotheus  was  redundant  and 
loxwiaat,  as  we  see  by  a  fiagBMOt  from  his 
C|yc/o/)*,  preservjd  by  Athenaeus  (xi.  p.  465, 
d.).  Of  the  boldness  of  his  metaphors  we  have 
a  specimen,  in  his  salHag  a  Mdi  ^a\itp  'Aptos^ 
for  which  he  was  attacked  by  the  comic  poet 
Antiphanes  (Ath.  z.  p.  433,  c.),  and  which  Ari- 
stotle has  noticed  no  less  than  three  times  {Poet. 
xxi.  12,  Ithet.  iil  4,  11).  There  is  another  exi* 
ample  nf  his  bold  figure*  in  a  fragment  of  Ana- 
xandridcs  (Ath.  x.  p.  45o,  L).  In  the  celebrated 
pamsgi-  of  Aristotle  wspeetin^  the  leptsssalation 
of  actual  and  ideal  characters,  in  poetry  and  painU 
ing  {roet.  2),  reference  is  made  to  the  Permit 
and  Qw/opet  of  Timetheas  and  niUnmras  ;** 
but  unfortiirnitely  thf-re  is  nothing  in  the  present 
text  to  show  which  of  the  two  poets  Aristotle 
nsaat  to  tiipwssut  as  the  moie  idem. 

Like  all  the  ditliyraniMc  poets  of  the  age,  Timo- 
theus composed  works  in  every  species  of  lyric 
pnctrr,  and  that  in  such  a  manner  as  to  confound 
the  distinctions  between  the  sevenl  lyecies, 
mingling  Threnes  with  Hymns,  Paeans  with  Di- 
thyrambs, and  even  performing  on  the  lyre  the 
muiie  ittlended  for  the  finto  {Fiain,  dt  Ligf.  L  si)b 
The  crowning  step  in  this  process  appears  to  have 
been  that  which  is  ascribed  to  Timotheus  alone, 
namely,  the  giving  a  dithyraaibfe  teae  and  ex- 
pression to  the  Nomes,  which  seem  to  have  b.  en 
hitherto  preserved  almost  in  their  original  funn, 
aad  tito  adapting  dbsm  to  he  sang  by  a  eherasb 
instead  of  by  a  single  performer  (Pluc.  de  Mm,  41» 
p.  1132,d.;Clsm.Alez.<SXiXMis.i.p.36d). 

T%e  aesBVBt  wUA  1ms  new  bsin  giitn  ef  ^ 
character  of  Timotheus  iu  a  musiciBn  and  a  poet 
must  not  be  misunderstood.  It  is  one  thing  to 
judge  an  artist  by  pure  aesthetic  standards,  or  by 
a  comparison  with  the  severe  simplicity  of  an  eariy 
stage  of  the  development  of  his  art ;  it  i"*  fpiite 
another  thing  to  fonn  a  genial  ci>tiniato  of  his  cha- 
racter  with  reference  to  the  prevailing  taste  of  the 
tioMa  in  wiiidi  he  lirad,  ar  to  the  impaauoa  ha 
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would  probably  make  on  the  mind  of  our  own  age. 
There  waa  undoubtedly  great  power  and  beauty 
in  llM  campcdtioM  «fllBMlkMMt»aBd  Vihtf  eodd 
be  restored,  even  a*  MM  writings,  and  much 
more  if  they  oould  be  npoduced  a»  they  were 
psbKdf  perlwmed,  they  wedd  f  telulj  crate  oar 
ednUFatioD,  whatever  might  be  the  juda;raont  of 
calm  criticism.  The  few  fragments  which  have 
come  down  to  ni  affnd  ample  proof  of  thia.  Saeh 
aline,  for  instance,  aa  thU vilk nAM  1»M  off 
hta  nome  entitled  Pertae^ 


i\tv6fpia%  Tc^wy  fUycof  *EMjiii  K6<rnoy, 

bears  upon  it  the  imprees  of  the  true  poeL  (Pmu. 
YiiL  50.  8  3  ;  PluL  Fkilopoem.  11.) 
He  eonposed,  aoooidtng  to  Stephamn  ef  ^nn- 

tium  (/.  c),  eighteen  books  of  citliaroodic  nomes, 
containing  eight  thousand  venes,  and  vpot^fna 
ofeuBv  x^^'o*  aMeeding  to  iSbit  eonection  ef  Oiono> 
viuA,  avK&y  for  AxXuv,  and,  perhaps  too,  for  iTpoy6- 
lua  we  should  read  ir/N)o/fua,batCTenso  the  mean- 
ing is  not  very  clear,  for  we  have  no  aeeooBt  ef  any 
ilnte-mude  by  Timotheus :  possibly  there  is  some 
confusion  betwfen  him  and  the  flute-player  of  the 
MUne  name,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  A4ezander 
the  Great.  Suidas  gives  a  much  fidltr  occotut  of 
his  works,  and  ascribes  to  him  Jiniet'vn  Musical 
Momes,  thirty-six  Prooems,  eight  Duuceuue  (vto- 
mumit  iHiidi  Meiaeke  supposes  to  mrnn  eanpo- 
sitions  by  other  po«'t%,  which  Timotheus  recast  and 
adapted  to  his  own  style  of  motic,  HuL  Crit.  Com. 
Grme.  p.  32),  eighteen  DMiynnate,  twenty-one 
Hynmi,  some  Encomiums,  and  other  works  ;  and, 
Iwiidea  thb  genenl  daMification  of  his  worka, 
Sddaf  mentiona  Ae  iUbwing  special  tfdai^ 
"AfntfiiK,  niprrat  I)  Na^\iO(,  ^ivtiSatj  AcUpnis. 
Probably,  instead  of  n^fNTBi  1|  Na^Aior,  we  ought 
to  read  htpaai,  Na^iAof,  as  two  distinct  titles,  for 
the  Nai>riAot  of  Timotheus  is  quoted  by  Athenacus 
(Tiii.p.  TAP.)  and  by  KuMathius  (a,l  Oi.  v.  p.  1538). 
The  Kt>K\a)(f,  which  appears  to  bare  been  one  of 
Hm  Boat  celebrated  of  his  IMtliywBhB,lMi  finmtf 
been  referred  to.  Thf  few  extant  fragment*  of 
theae  poems  are  collected  by  Bcrgk,  i'oeAM  Zsttm 
Ormd^  pp.  860—868,  and  by  Kaywr,  UMMfe  le 
Dilhvrambum^  pp.  96 — 120.  ( Fabric  Jiihl  Grafc. 
▼oL  i.  p.  747,  ToL  iL  p.  82a ;  MiLUer,  UiMt,  o/LU. 
i/Am.  Oreaoa,  toL  fl.  pp.  89—89;  TTlrid,  iML 
d.  Hdleu.  Dichthmst,  vol  ii.  pp.  604—610;  Bode, 
vol.  ii. ;  Bemhardy,  Getck.  d.  Griech.  JML  vol.  iL 
pp.  551 — 554  ;  Kayser,  /.  c. ;  Clinton,  Feat.  Hdlen. 
Tol.  ii.  s.  aa.  398,  357 ). 

3w  A  v«Ty  di«<tin'4uib}u  .l  tlutc-plaver  of  Thebes, 
eODCeming  whom  u  lew  {>articulars  are  mentioned 
bi  Ladaa%  dialogue  Harmomdm,  in  which  Timo- 
theus is  introduced  as  discour-ing  to  his  disciple 
Harmonides  concerning  the  means  of  obtaining 
In  kb  aft  We  learn  firiMB  Mdaa  that 
rished  under  Alexander  the  Great, 
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cnrean,  is  mentioned  tiy  Str&bo  amoctf  ti»  < 
guished  nativea  of  binope  (xii.  p.  tasi 


c  0 
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en  whom  his  music  made  to  powerful  an  impresaitm 
that  eoee  fai  tiie  midat  of  a  perfomnnNe  hj  Tine- 

thetu,  of  an  Ortbian  Nome  to  Athena,  he  started 
from  his  seat,  and  seized  his  arms.  (Suid.  a,  re. 
'AK4iatfSpos,  'Op9iaffix&rteP^  TtpM^.)  We  bate 
n  wuptfiftp.  notwithstanding  the  opinions  of  eminent 
acholars,  that  this  Timotheus  has  been  invented, 
through  a  series  of  confusions,  out  of  the  celebrated 
MHnwwi  muKician  ;  but  It  It  Imposaible  in  such  a 
work  as  tiiis  to  discuss  every  complicated  ^oattton 
of  criticism  which  may  present  itself. 
4  A  pUbMplMiv  Mbiiw  «f  PMm  Ifci 


5.  Of  Athens,  the  author  of  a.  fnogxapU^l 
from  which  Dingenea  Lecotra*  (iuL  a^is^  ^  i\ 
tiL  1)  qoetae  ( 
sippus  Aristotle,  and  Zeno.     >•  a>tlung  is  kanr ' 
hit  age,  unless  these  referenoes    be  soppem.  \ 
fomiui  any  guide  to  it    Vnawimi  ie  pet>4]ak-t  x  . 
in  supposing  him  to  be  a  difiierent  pereoo  ' 
Timotheus  whose  'A/rywAtitd  and  the  e3r  T'-r*.^  - 
of  whose  work  on  Rivera  are  c^uotesd  L>j  i 

(de  FlwAS,  8X  and  also  different  firos  the  pt 
to  whom  Kastathius  (ad  Dion,  ^e-rvrj.  421  > 
(Vosaius,d^//M<.&nMe.  p.507»  ed.  Wc 

6.  A  nydMleiiiatf  tnteit^ 
(v.  5)   quotes  sojoe  statements 
Phrygian  worship  of  the  moCher    oC  the  p. 
(Ve«sias,d0i9iA<»«ac.p.8M,«d.  Wanlafr  i 

7.  O*"  ( inzjv,  an  emir.ent  grammju-mzs,  ua  vtt  ^ 
of  the  emperor  Ananasiiia,  whoae  fiiHunaal  m^s. 
fliilmlhm  be  is  add  to  baTa  nttack«fid  in  n  tav-i- 

I  entitled  Xpvadpyi/pos^  of  which  no  fi  agini  i  ii  r 
I  extant.    He  Nourished  therefore  at  the  eisd  ct' t 
I  tilth  century  of  our  era.    He  also  -wrote  a.  f>>^ 

in  epic  verse,  and  in  firar  bodo,  on  the  qvadrto'. 

of  India,  ArabLi,  Kg3rpt,  and  Libya,  azid  oa  f 

and  extraordinary  birds  and  seipentju  s.  r 

Tietz.  CkU.  It.  128.) 

8.  Bishop  of  Alexandria  tovmrd*  tli«  dosp 
the  fourth  century,  was  diataqguiaiMd  Car  km  tff^ 
dtlen  te  Gregory  of  Nariaitaaa     B»  aMaaW 
his  brntluT  Peter  in  the  see  of  Alexandria      ^  ' 
379,  and  was  present  at  the  aeooad  goMaml  iwia 
at  dmalantinople,  in  the  year  961,  vbere  be  wm 
one  of  the  most  active  agenta  faa  ^e  attack 
Gregory  of  Nazianxus,  which  cauv.!  the  rrrzr- 
ment  of  that  great  and  good  man,  arid  :a  «> 
pdntment  of  his  sncceseor  Nectanus.         c  ri 
in  A.  D.  385.   He  wrote  a  work  on  tbf  lives 
fathers  and  monks,  which  is  quoted  hj  Sc^x>f£. 
(a.  E.  vi.  25  \  but  is  now  lost.    (Cb«B,  BkL  iM. 
s.  a,  380,  p.  274,  ed.  Basil. ;  Fabricitis  BS^J.  fhvt, 
ToL  X.  pp.  13ti — 293  i  Clinton,  F'aaL  Mam.  a& 
88!>. 

Notices  of  some  oth<»r  ecclesiastics  .and  C"n»o» 
writers  of  the  name  will  be  found  in  tbe  wmkf 

  W-l— 1,1-,-    Mkal    fl.t.llltfc  ^ 

uire,  Few  Nina,  nnii  DcnracK&     nene  m  wmi 

seem  to  require  specific  mention,  except  a  dir'r'- 
grapher,  who  ia  quoted  by  G.  Cedmrna  ao^  Jt- 
MaJala.  (See  Voaahu,  dt  HbL  Orate,  p.  5«7,  ai 
Westerman  n . )  (  P. 

TIMOTHKUS  (TifwJdeor),   a   Mat.jarr  mi 
sculptor,  whose  country  is  not  meiuioned,  bctt  «• 
evidimtly  belonged  to  the  later  Attic  lAarf  (f 
the  time  of  Scopns  ntid  Praxiteles  ;  for  he  was 
of  the  artists  whu  executed  the  bas-reUe£i  etx^ 
adorned  ^  frieee  of  the  Mausnli— .  aftatt  Ct 
107,  B.  C.  352.    Timotheus  sculptured  the  isr'i- 
em  side  of  the  frieze,  tbe  other  tbiee  aidci  bsiif 
wffOQght  by  Scopes,  Bryaada,  aa8  Laadkam.  f  1^ 
//.  N.  xxxn.  5.  B.  4.  §  9  ;  Vitniv.  vil  Pra.^.  jf ; : : 
ScoPAS;  Diet,  itf  Atdia.  «.  «,  Mmmmdemm,  2d c^.) 
Tbia  atalwwot  aim  tiewt  Aa  eoilacBoe  «^  1W 
theuB  as  an  artist ;  for  Pliny  exprcKly  teDs  u  tbsf 
it  was  an  undetenninad  question,  which  of  the  fx 
artisu  had  been  ibe  VMat  aBCceasful  (kodi/fm  ter- 
tant  manus).    It  Siuat,  however,  be  meaiMBi4 
that  tilt'  (ircfk  writtr^  on  th«»  Mausoleaoi 
not  agreed  as  to  the  siuu«  of  Timotbcea  ii  IH 
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riexe   which  othen  Mtigned  to  oar  artiak 

O  _i<  J  fill  HI  I II  of  Timotheut  was  esteemed  worthy 

pinced  by  the  side  of  the  Apollo  of  Sco^ 
;}ic  JL*a.tona  of  Praxiteles,  in  the  temple  which 
isttia  erected  to  Apollo  on  the  Palatine  (Plin. 
J  1  O  ;   t!ie  lines  of  Propertius,  describini;  these 
cure   quoted  under  Scopas,  p.  756,  b.). 

hlMid  of  thia  atatne,  however,  was  only  a 
Mtattoa  Vy  Aulanios  Evander.  (Plin.  L  c.) 
anMOiiM  (ii.  &2.  §  at.  i.  4)  mention*  Tiiiio> 
•  mm  Ohm  waaikmiii%  Ulaa  at  Ttufii,  ^MA 
Troexenians  themselves  beliatad  to  repre^t^nt 
ipolytua*  but  which  he  cioniidliwd  to  be  the 
Qsof Aa^eptaa.  Pttny alw vnaBanlea TImo* 
us  -aTnoTig  the  artists  who  made  atlilt  tus  ct  ar- 
ioa  et  tfetuMtoret  aaer^ooMtetque  (/f.  xxxiv.  8. 
9.  §  34).  Theie  is  no  groond  for  tiia  doabt 
PSMmA  V7  Sillig  rcBpecting  the  identhjof  the 
tnothenti  referred  tn  in  all  these  passage*.  It  is 
ite  true  tbut  the  artists  of  the  later  Attic  school 
ttcuX^ktore  wrought  chiefly  in  marble  ;  but  there 

sufficient  evidence  thai  thejabo  practised  the 
t  of  casting  in  bronxe.  [P.  S.] 

T\MOaCBNU8  {ttfuS^),  1.  The  com- 
ia>id<-rnf  the  troops  of  Scion  c,  attempted  to  betray 
'otidaea  to  the  Parsaaaa  in  b.  u  4ttU,  but  his 
tmtSMvf  tfwBfenMt  (HM.  viB.  128; 

>oIvaeix.  irtt.  tai  I  1|  Ami  Taet  PcHormU 

K  31.) 

^  Son  of  Timeemaa,  wat  ana  of  Aa  «a» 
BHidera  of  the  Corinthkm  Am  MBt  lo  Amnwnia 

b  B,c.  431.  (Thuc.  ii.  88.) 

^.  The  Achatai),  was  general  of  the  Achaean 
Laague  ill  II.  •:.  SSKfl^  in  vhUi  year  he  obtained 
poHsesjiion  of  Argos,  and  8nccp«isfiilly  resisted  the 
etlurts  of  Claomenes  to  recover  it.  In  b.  c.  221  he 
waa  agris  geoaial  of  the  League ;  but  in  awaa 

rjce  of  the  want  of  dibcipltne  and  practice  among 
Achaean  troops,  he  was  unwilling  to  undertake 
Ae  eeanaand  of^tlw  war  againat  tta  AataHnia ; 
and  accordingly  a  UlW  days  before  the  expiration 
of  the  office,  ba  lapgDad  it  to  Aiatus,  who  was 
already  genecal  fleet  Ha  waa  a  camflidala  fertile 
office  again  in  B.C.  218,  and  was  mpparted  by 
Aratus,  but  he  was  not  elected  in  consequence  of  the 
influence  of  Apelles,  the  minist^  of  Philip  V., 
who  wished  ta  mortify  Aratus.   He  was  howatar 
general  apain  in  B.  c  216,  after  the  termination  of 
the  Sodal  War.  (Polyb.  ii.  53,  iv.  6,  7,  82,  t.  106; 
Plat.  Oeom.  20,  AnU.  ?A\  47.) 

T.  TINCA,  of  Placentia,  was  celehrated  for  his 
wit,  but  was  no  match  for  Granius.  (Cic.  Brut.  4(i.) 
[OaAima,  N«  1.1 

TINEtUS  CLEMENS,  consul  under  Septi- 
n&ns  Scvcms,  ▲.o.  \Bb^  with  bcapula  TertulW 
(Dig.  27.  tk  9.  a.  1;  Cad.  ».  tit  1.  a.  1.) 
TINF.TITS  SACERDOS.  [Sacerdos.] 
lil'iiYS  (T(^),ason  of  Agniusorof  Phorbas 
and  Hyraine,  of  Siphae  or  Tipluie  m  Boeotia,  was 
the  helmsman  of  the  ship  Argo.    (Apollon.  Rhi>d. 
i.\05;  Paus.  ix.       §  JJ  ;  ApoUod.  i.  .').  §  2-2  ; 
Hygin.  Fab.  14  ;  Schol.  ad  Apollon.  I.  c.)    [  L.  S.J 
TIRESIAS.  [Tkiresias.] 
TIRIBAZUS  or  TERIBAZUS  (Tipl€a^os, 
Tijplgafot),  a  Persian,  high  in  the  favour  of  Arta- 
serxes  II.  (MnemonX  and  when  he  was  present, 
so  Xenophon  tells  us,  no  one  else  had  the  honour 
of  bslpiog  the  sorereign  to  mount  his  horse.  At 
AitiBaarilaiatiaalof  tha  l<MMO»Sii 401, 
Tidlaiii  wm  mwf  of  Wartm  AniM,  aad. 


when  the  Qnaka  had  reached  the  nrer  Teleboaa 
on  tiia  ftanlisr  «f  bia  tairitory,  ha  Unadf  lode  op 

to  their  camp  and  proposed  a  truce,  an  condition 
that  both  parties  should  abstain  from  molesting  each 
other,  the  Greeks  taking  only  what  they  needed 
while  in  his  country.  The  terms  were  accepted, 
but  Tiribazus  kept  watching  the  10,000  at  the 
distance  of  several  stadia  with  the  intent  of  assail- 
ing tham  in  a  mountain  pass,  through  which  their 
march  necessarily  lay.  On  hearing  this,  the  main 
body  of  the  Greeks  hastened  to  secure  the  pass, 
and,  having  rooiaovar  attadcad  tiia  camp  of  Tii^ 
hnzus,  put  the  barbarians  to  flight,  and  captured 
the  tent  of  the  satrap  himself  (Xen.  Anab.  iv.  4i 
§|4->7,ie-.21,5.§l,  iraa  §25;  Diod.slv^ 
27.)  Tiribazus  RiuceeJed  Tithraustes  as  satrap  of 
Western  Asia,  and  in  this  office  we  find  him  in 
B.  c.  393,  when  Antalddas  was  sent  to  negotiate, 
through  him,  a  paaoe  for  Sparta  with  the  Persian 
king.  The  satrap  was  convinced  by  Antalcidaa 
that  it  was  expedient  for  Artaxerxes  to  support 
the  Lacedaemonians,  and  he  acoordin^j  gave  them 
all  the  help  which  he  could  venture  to  furnish 
without  express  authority  from  bis  master.  We 
do  not  know  the  caose  which  led  to  Tiritaaana 
being  superseded  by  Struthas,  in  n.  c.  892 ;  hut  by 
&  c.  'MH  he  had  returned  to  his  satraaj.  Ha  then 
co-opeialad  mt&UBj,  aa  Wbm,  imk  AntaleidaB, 

perhaps  accompanied  him  to  the  Persian  court  to 
support  his  cause  there,  and,  having  summoned,  on 
Ua  vatan,  a  eongtaaa  of  dopotiaa  from  Greek 
states,  he  promulgated  in  the  king*s  name  tha 
famous  decree  which  Uid  down  the  terms  of  tha 
peace  of  Antalddaa  (Xen.  HelL  iv.  8.  g§  12,  &c 
V.  1.  §§  6,  25.31 ;  Diod.  xiv.  85).  (Antauo- 
DAS;  CoNON  ;  Strjithas,]  In  B. c.  ?>M  he  waa 
appointed  to  comuinnd  the  Persian  tleet  against 
Evagoras,  the  land  foroM  Iwbg  entrusted  to  Oron- 
tes.  'I'hey  defeated  Evagoras,  and  formed  the  siege 
of  Salamis ;  but  Tiribazus  was  impeached  by  Oron- 
taa,  and  waa  itaafled  la  eoart  ta  anawar  fbr  Ma 
conduct,  B.  c.  .^R,').  Tfie  accfiunt^  of  what  followed, 
.18  given  by  Diodorw  and  Plutarch,  it  is  not  very 
easy  to  faoancilai  Tha  fenner  laeau  to  inlfaBMa 
that  Tiribazus  was  detained  in  prison  until  the  re- 
turn of  Artaxerxes  bom  his  expedition  against  tha 
Cadusii ;  while  Plutarch  telU  us  that  he  accom- 
panied the  king  in  his  campaign,  and  did  good 
service  by  exdting  mutual  suspicion  nt^ainst  one 
another  in  the  two  Cadusiau  kiiif^s,  and  so  in- 
ducing them  separately  ta  ana  Ibr  peace.  The  hui* 
guage  of  Plutarch,  however,  inij  lies  that  diirins; 
the  expedition  in  question  Tinbazus  was  in  dis- 
giaca,  and  it  iqipears  therefoia  tiiak  hia  trid  ^ 
not  take  place  witil  tile  king*s  return.  It  came  on 
befiore  three  jndgaa  of  tha  hymt  reputation, 
wbaaa  oenaa  or  impartiality  weiud  ba  aba  qvidi* 

encd  by  the  recollection  that  fionie  of  their  pre- 
decessors had  been  recently  llayed  alive  for  an 
unjust  antanoa,  and  that  tiie  judgmant-saat  waa 
now  covered  with  their  skins.  Tirihazns  tri* 
umphantiy  disposed  of  the  charges  against  him, 
and  waa  honourably  acquitted  with  the  full  appro- 
bation of  Aitaaanaa,  in  eonsidamtion  not  only  of 
his  innocence  in  ligMd  to  the  special  charges,  hut 
also  of  the  great  acrviaM  he  had  rendered  to  his 
master.  (Diod.  xw,  8—1 1 ;  Wesi.  adlim.f  Ptet 
Artajt.  24.)  [Evagoras  ;  Gaos  ;  ORoNTRa] 
He  now  stood  higher  than  ever  in  the  roval  &voui^ 
and  MOiivad  a  namiaa  af  tha  band  af  Ameatiiib 
tha  kiiig%  daa^tii;  AitanoBM^  bavafci^  biaka 
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iaith  witU  him,  and  married  the  lady  himself ;  and, 
1ih0  ngral  word  baring  been  again  ■pMgtA  to  Um, 
and  again  broken  in  the  same  way,  with  ri*sp(»ct  to 
Atoua,  the  youngott  of  the  princefttet,  Tinbosos 
w  bojond  flMMin  cxMpwited,  nd  ioBilBd 
Dareius,  the  son  of  Artaxorxfs  and  his  heir-elect, 
to  join  him  in  a  plot  i^ainst  the  kina'a  M$,  The 
deafgu  was  betrayed  to  AitUMSM  ojr  MdUMki 
and  the  conspirators,  when  they  came  to  exeeate 
their  purpose,  found  themselves  foiled.  Tiribazns 
offered  a  desperate  resistance  to  the  guards  who 
MdMTOiired  to  arrest  him,  and  was  ahuii  at  length 
bjr  •  jnvo'in  hurled  at  him  from  a  distance. 
(PI«L   Artcu.  •27—29.)      [AhPASIA,    No.  2; 

TIRIDA'TES  or  TERIDATES  (Tvp^idrns), 
a  commoo  £aatem  name,  more  particularly  among 
tbtPteddna. 

1.  A  beautiful  eunuch,  at  whose  death  Arta- 
xerxes  was  inconsolabie.  (Aelian,  V,  H.  iL  1.) 

%  The  gondiaa  of  Ae  mj^tnmcm  BlP«r> 
sepolis,  wrote  to  Alexander  to  inform  him  that  the 
inhabitants  wished  to  seize  the  treasures,  and  to 
beg  him  to  march  with  all  speed  to  the  city.  In 
consequence  of  this  inlMMtion  Tiridatts  was  left 
by  A1-'xander  in  the  same  post  which  ho  Itad  oc- 
cupifd  under  Darcius,  He  was  afterwards  made 
■atmp  of  the  Uedrosii  and  Arinui'^pi  by  Alex- 
«ndtr.  (Curt.  v.  5.  6  ;  Diod.  xvii.  (il),  81.) 

'6.  The  second  king  of  Partliia.  [Arsacks  II.J 

4.  One  of  the  royal  race  of  the  Arsaddaei,  was 
proclaimed  kin?  of  Parthia  in  place  of  Phraates  IV. 
(Arsaces  XV. )«  whose  cruelties  had  prodooed  a 
mbdfion  of  bis  tobjecta  and  led  to  hii  ezpaUen 
from  his  kingdom.  Phraatos,  however,  was  restored 
to  the  throne  soon  afterwards,  and  Tiridates  lied 
for  refage  to  Augustus,  who  refused  to  giro  him 
up  to  Phraates.  This  happened  about  b.  c  23. 
(I)ion  Caas.li.  18,  liii.  33;  Justin,  atlii.  6  Hof. 
Carm.  i.  26.)    [AlWACBa  XV.] 

5.  Probably  a  gnodeoo  of  ^hnates  IV.,  was  set 
up  liy  Tiberius  in  A.  n.  .T)  ns  a  claimant  to  the 
Parthian  throne  in  opposition  to  Artabauus  III. 
(Amen  XIX.)  The  histary  of  hia  war  with 
Art:i1i:uuf^  III.  and  of  his  short  ie%a  it  lehted 
elsewhere.  [AmacuXIX.1 

0.  Ttrntsam  I.,  kii«  of  Afn«D»,  vid  hradMr 

of  Vologeses  I.  (Arsaces  XX!II.\kingof  Parthia. 
Ho  was  made  king  of  Armenia  by  hia  brother,  but 
WM  driren  out  the  kbgdom  byOoflNilo,  the 
Roman  general,  and  finally  received  the  Armenian 

crown  from  Nero  at  Rome  in  A.  D,  (»3,  as  is  more 
/ully  related  in  the  life  of  Vologeses  1.  [Arsacks 
XXIII.] 

7.  Tiridates  II.,  king  of  Armenia,  was  the 
son  of  the  Armenian  king  Vologeses.  lie  was  in 
the  power  of  the  Romans,  from  whom  he  escaped, 
and  fled  for  refuge  to  Volopcscs  V.  (Arsaces  XXX.), 
king  of  Parthia*  The  Parthians,  however,  sui^ 
lenderad  Urn  to  CSnaedfa^  when  the  ktMr  da* 
manded  him  in  a.  d.  '1\  .">,  and  backed  hi^  demand 
with  an  army.  Tiridates  moat,  however,  have 
again  escaped  from  captivity,  for  we  find  OB  Ck  • 
later  time  on  the  Armenian  throne.  Bbeflflns, 
who  was  unwilling  to  prosecute  the  war  against 
him,  which  had  been  commenced  by  Caracalla, 
concluded  a  peace  with  him,  and  sent  him  the 
diadem.  (Dlun  Ixxvii.  19,  21,  Ixzviii.  27, 
with  the  uut««  ol  Keimarus,) 

8.  TnuDATW  III^  king  of  Anneoia,  the  son 
ofChosDM  Hi*  ftlhflr  WW  WMiiaKtod  hgr  the 


emisnries  of  Sapor  JL,  kioj^ 
Amenii  %  provinee  of  Iho 


placed  a  certain  Anavaj^des  on 
A,  D.  258.  Tiridatee,  who 
■wed  h^  Aa  Meli^  af  a 
the  Romans,  bv  whom  he  was  e>«li 
care.  (Moeea'ChoccD.  ii.  71,  73;  74.*) 
h«  had  fivcd  nder  the  prot* 
empewra  for  neeriy  thirty 
to  the  throne  of  his  anceston* 
ment  of  the  reign  of  Diode 

dates  diipUyed  the  grefOeat   

he  wai  nnable  long  to  r»'t:uii  poas«^«»ioii  «-.f 
dom  ugamst  the  ovcrwheimiug  power  v£  tte  iV* 
monynhy*   He  was  ecpellad   frsaa  JhoBBMi 
Narscs,  and  was  obHp<?d  to  takf   n-fv  r^  a 
time  at  the  court  of  the  "  «snperae^  ' 

Mtoawar  hetwonlloaw         FiitBiB,  hii 

Nar«.''s  was  completely  deff*iite4    juad  obl^.»^  * 
submit  to  a  homiJiating  peace^       fa.  itS%^  tie- 
^  eonditioBa  of  this  peace 
Tiridates  to  the  Armenian  throDe.  f 
p.  717,  a.]   (Moeee  Cboren.  lib.  ii. ) 

M.  TIRO,  a  centorion,  ezpelle<i  from  tiv  ss* 
by  Caesar,  a.  c  47.    (Hicl  B.  Afr.  \ 

TIHf),  API'NIUS,  a  man  of  praetarixr" 
placed  liitiibdt  at  the  \\<aA  of  the  dect  • 
revolted  fraai  VHilliae  to  VespMan  i*  .a.a  ' .  I 
but  by  the  fevere  contributions  which  he  IeTi*<  ■ 
the  municipia  he  did  more  hatxa  tluus  cood  t»  w 
cause  of  Veepadaa.  (Tte.  AirfL  iiL  57,  7ft> 

TIRO,  CAELK'STRIUS,  an  intimaii-  iz^ 
of  the  youqger  Pliny.   Thej  had  asrwd  tofS*'*-'^ 


and  were  in  the  habit  of  frvqnentlj  nesdqg  '  | 
each  others  hooies.  (Plin.  .^p.  vii.  \  <'-.')  Fi-cr^ 
Pliny  Ii  letters  are  addieaaed  to  ( i  .2. 

vL  1,  22,  ix.  5). 

TIRO,  NUMI'SI US.    [ N r.visii's.  No.  5.) 

TIRO,  M.  TU'LLIUS,  the  fr«ediua«ad^ 
of  Cicero,  to  whom  he  vras  an  ob|aat  af  ifct  \ 
devoted  friendship  and  trnder  alTectiAn.  appren  ts  1 
have  been  a  man  of  very  amiable  4iihw?«f»^  scd 
highly  cnltivated  mtoOeat   Ha  m  aat  edfr^ 
amanuensis  of  the  orator,  and   Ijis  .^«^^■•^^:■*.  |^ 
litttary  labour,  but  was  himaelf  an  author  i» 
mean  TopitalioB,  aad  wetiwea  af  awand  varia 

his  pen  have  been  pri-servid  ly  ancient  wriwv 
Thus  we  axe  told  by  A.  GelBoa  (xitt.  9,  eoa^ 
3)  that  he  oompoeed  sereial  bodca  Cm 
RaHomt  Linpuae  Latmat^  and  also  Dt  tmm  ^if^  I 
jynmiscuia  Quaettioniiut.    It  is  add<-d  th'^t  ra  tse  i 
most  important  of  these  he  bestowed  tiw  CaiA 
deaignation  ininitaral  '^tanqaaaa  aaane  MR* 
atqne  doctrinanim  cnu^  cnntinentea."  an 
pretation  of  the  title  altogether  rejected  faj  hetses, 
who baHam tha ftea in faeatiaa  la  iaaali«« 

pranimaticil  treatise  on  the  ad  verb,  whid>  V* 
termed  »a»>i«aTi|s  by  the  atoica  (see  ChMis-  f> 
irS,  ad.  PMnh-X  and  aanmto  Ma  ^  W  • 
qaelitiaB  from  ChariMus  (p.  IHr;):  *-  Nctumt 
Tin  in  Pandacto  noo  zecto  ait  diet  adiiatqae  qe4 
md  coeperit  aeMe  id  aiiHtdwa^   Ob  the  td» 


*  Zonaras  speaks  (xiL  21 )  of  Tiridates  kiac 
of  Armenia  at  this  time,  and  says  that  sdnt  fcf 
fled  to  the  Romans,  his  children  joised  tbr  Vrt- 
sians  ;  but  this  is  clearly  a  mi^tike.  for  the 
qucnt  narrative  show>'s  that  the  account  ni  ^ 
Annenian  hiatal  ii  it  caoaak  8ia  QUim, 
notol«4 
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tlie  piiMOfln  extracted  hr  Oellioi  nlates 
y  to  tfM»  etytnolngy  of  tte  word  Sambm, 

tus  Pe^Uanos  {  in  Milan.  §  38)  refers  to  the 
.  "book  of  «  ii£e  of  Cicero  by  Tiro,  and  be 
mbHm^  tfM  Mninlflr  of  a  cellaelisB  ef  Ut 

m<*ntione<i  by  both  Quintilian  (vi  S>  %  2), 
A.ACToV>ivis  (il  1 ).  But  we  owe  him  %  debt  of 
ude  which  never  on  be  adequately  ackaow- 
i  if  it  be  tnia*  aa  aaany  believe,  thai  ha  was 

•fjent  in  brinpinsr  tncrpther  and  arrnnging 
arorlcs  ot'    ins  illustnuus  puirun,  aiid  in  pre- 
his  correapondence  from  he'mg  dispersed 
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fter  tih*  death  of  deero,  Tiro  porchaaed  a 

AW  itxc  neighbourhood  of  Put»«oli,  to  which  he 
ed  and  lived,  aon>niiog  to  HieroaymiUi  until 
eaclieii  his  handiadtli  year. 
(,  \A  well  known  that  the  Romn.ns  under  the 
III*  were  acquainted  with  a  apeciee  of  short' 
d  wiidnflT  so  m  to  be  alila  lo  take  down  fliDy 

correctly  the  words  of  pubUe  apoaken,  however 
id  their  enunciation  (MartiaL  Ep.  xir.  202 ; 
4iiL  Attrom,  iv.  197  ;  Senec.  EffisU  90).  From 
otice  in  the  Eueebian  chronicle,  taken  in  coro- 
mtion  with  some  obnervations  in  the  Origmet  of 
ilorus  (i.  21),  it  haa  been  inferred  that  Tiro  was 
'  inventor  of  the  art,  and  ahhoogfa  the  expressions 
iplnyed  certiiiiily  do  not  warmnt  such  a  con- 
tsion,  yet  abbreviations  of  this  description,  which 
I  hy  ao  maaaa  anooonMB  in  li8&  from  the  sixth 
ntun,'  downwards,  have  very  generally  been  de- 
nuued  by  the  learned  as  Nolae  TmrnioMas.  The 
hole  aobjoet  ia  very  fully  diieaMol  ID  the  Maa^ 

raj^iiii  Crilicn  of  Kflff^  PaiB  FdaM,  4M,  Muh. 
.M17,  p.i8,folL 

(See  Cie.  ad  AU.  ir.  6,  n.  7,  tiL  2,  8,  5,  xiiL 
,  ad  Fam.  lib.  xvi.,  the  whole  contents  of  this 
»ook  being  addressed  to  Tiro  ;  PluL  Cic  41,  49  ; 
jersch,  die  SjiraciphiUnopkie  der  AlUny  2te  Theil, 
p.      ;  Engelbronuer,  Ihtpuiaiio  hist,  crit,  de  M. 
Titllio  Tirone^  Ovo.  Am>t.  IHfM  ;   Lion,  Tirotti-inu, 
la  Seebode's  Archiv,  J'ur  I'htiultx/if^  \'6'1\  ;  Dru- 
»ann,  (ittduchte  Hom$^  vol  vi.  p.  409.)    [  W.R.] 
TIRYNS  (Tf/jwj),  accnrdinp  to  Pausanias  (ii. 
2o.  §  7 ),  a  son  of  Aijgos,  from  whom  the  ancient 
dty  «f  TifyBa  darifod  Mi  bubo  {  aeeoiding  to 
Stfphanus  of  Byzantium  it  derived  its  name  from 
Xiryus,  a  dauigbter  of  iialoa  and  lister  of  Ampbi- 
teyen.  [L.S.J 

TISA'nORAS  {Tiffay6(iat\  an  artist  who 
wrought  in  iron,  and  dedicated  at  Delphi  a  group 
vada  by  himself  in  that  material,  representing  the 
contest  of  Hercoloa  vith  the  hydra.  Pamanias 
ttenti<ms  this  group  as  an  admirable  specimen  of 
that  most  diificult  kind  of  statuary  in  metal,  but 
as  to  who  llngoras  was,  he  confeasea  himself  en- 
tirely ignorant.  (Paus.  x.  1  fJ.    ,").  s.  6.)    [P.  S.] 
TISA'MtNUS  {ltaatity6%\.     1.  A  son  of 
Ottstw  and  Hermione,  was  king  of  Ai^goa,  but 
WM  deprived  of  his  kingdom  when  the  Hcracleidac 
UTsded  Peioponnesas.  ( ApoUod.  ii.  8.  |  2  ;  Pans. 
«>l8.i«,liL|I,tH.«.H)  Hetiatalabin 
•  battle  against  the  Horacleidae  (Apollod.  ii.  8.  § 
nd  his  tomb  waa  afiterwarda  shown  at  Uelice, 
WMiee  It  one  time  Mi  tenudna  were  removad  to 
Bliftrt.1  bv  command  of  an  oracle.  (Paus.  vii.  1.  §  &) 
2.  A  loa  of  Thcrsander  and  Demonassa,  was 
BBlsl'nMjbei,  and  the  father  of  Autesion.  (  Paus. 
■.Uf  4,ix.  5.  §  U  ;  Hf-rod.  iv.  147.)  [L.S.] 

TISA'MI^US  (Tia%M»^).    1.  An  £leaa 


soothsayer,  of  the  liunily  of  the  CHytiadae,  who 
aaam  to  hare  beaa  a  biMWi  of  the  landdae,  if  tha 
receifod  Hading  in  Httodotus  (ix.  33)  is  sound. 
(Uaam  Fhihitr.  FiL  ApolL  v.  25  ;  Cic.  dt  Div. 
L  41.)  Accordhig  to  the  story  told  by  Herodotus, 
Tisamenus  had  been  aasored  by  the  Delphic  oraclo 
that  he  should  be  successful  in  five  great  conflicts. 
Supposing  this  to  be  a  promise  of  distinction  as  an 
athhH^  ha  devotad  Uauilf  to  gynooatic  exercises, 
and  on  one  occasion  was  very  near  winniiiir  tlia 
prize  for  the  pcutathlum  at  Ulyt^pia.  The  SpurLans, 
Bowavsr,  trndetttanding  the  oracle  to  faAir,  aot  to 
g^'mnastic,  but  to  military  victories,  made  irreat 
offers  to  Tisamenus  to  induce  him  to  take  with 
their  kings  the  joial  sawniiid  of  tbsir  anaiea. 
This  he  refuted  to  do  on  any  terms  short  of  re- 
ceiviqg  the  full  franchise  of  their  city,  whereupon 
the  Spartano  at  lliot  indignantly  brdce  off  tiM  aa* 
gotiation,  but  afterwards  pr>>feHsed  their  reodlaoaa 
to  yield  the  point  Tisamenus  then  rising  in  bia 
dsnands,  stipulated  6r  the  same  privily  oo  be- 
half of  his  brother  Hegias,  and  this  also  waa 
granted  him.  He  was  present  with  the  Spnrt.n  s 
at  the  battle  of  Plataea,  in  B.C.  379,  whuii,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  was  the  first  of  the  five 
conflicts  referred  to  by  the  oraclo.  The  second 
was  with  the  Argives  and  Tcgeans  at  Tegea  ;  the 
tkild,  with  all  the  Arcadians  except  the  Manti- 
neans,  at  Dipaea,  in  the  Maenalian  territory  (both 
between  b.  c.  479  and  465) ;  the  fourth  was  the 
third  MMSHniaw  War  (&a  4M— 4M) ;  and  tha 
last  was  the  battle  of  Tanagra,  with  the  Athenians 
and  their  allies,  in  &c  457.  (Herod,  iz.  ^ — jS6  & 
MHUar,  Dor.  tt.  i  ch.  9.     9— 1 1.) 

2.  A  descendarrt  apparently  of  the  above,  who 
took  part  in  the  plot  of  Cinauon,  and  was  put  to 
.death  for  it,  m  a.  a  897.  (Xen.  UeU.  Hi.  S.  | 
11.)  [&  B.} 

TISANDER  {Tltm»npos\  a  statuary  of  un- 
known country-,  who  flourished  at  the  end  of  the 
filth  eratury  b.  aad  made  a  large  number  of  the 
sUitues  in  the  group  which  the  Ijicedaenioniana 
dedicated  at  Delphi  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  victory 
of  AegospotamL  ( Paus.  &  9. 1 4.  &  9l)    [P.  8.) 

TI'8I  AS,  a  Greek  statuary,  of  whom  nothing  is 
known  beyond  the  mention  of  hia  name  in  Plmy's 
Hal  of  tlMOi  aitMo  who  indi^  in  biooM,  crtlfafa*  «f 

nniuifof  ci  renatorfs  mcrjllBniHgaa  (Plin.  H.  N". 
xzxiv.  ».  s.  19. 1  94.)  [P.  S.j 

TISI'CRATBS.  I.  An  iminsiit  Oteek  sta- 
tuary, of  the  school  of  Lys^qmi^  to  whose  works 
those  of  Tisicrates  so  neariy  approached,  that 
many  of  them  were  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  works  of  the  master.  Such  were  his 
Theban  Old  Man,  liis  King  Demetrius,  and  his 
statue  of  Peucvbtes,  who  saved  the  hfe  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  The  words  added  by  Pliny  to 
hin  mention  of  the  last  work.  iH-mus  Umta  gloria, 
show  the  high  estimation  in  which  the  ar|ist  waa 
held.  (Plin.  JSf.M  i^lA.  §  8.)  PIiny> 

introduces  the  name  of  Tisicmtca  ia  OBch  a  way  as 
to  cause  a  doubt,  whether  he  waa  the  disciple  of 
LysippusUmadferof  UaoonBathyaEatoa;  mtwa 

think  ho  means  the  former.  The  artist's  date  may 
be  hxed  at  about  OL  120,  &  c.  300.  He  appears 
to  hare  excelled  ha  equestrian  gnraps.  Pliny  also 
mentions  a  6«$n  of  his,  to  which  the  artist  PistOB 
added  the  figure  of  a  woman  (/.  c.  §  32).  There  is 
another  passage  of  Pliny,  in  which  the  name  of  Ti- 
sicrates oecuTH  in  the  common  editioat  ft  §  18) { 
wlme  the  leading  liiiaratm  neta  «a  a 

4a 
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tboritv  tlian  a  conjecture  of  Gronoviut.  The  more 
piobMie  conjecture  of  ^Uig,  Ampkierati^,  has  been 
rendered  certain  by  the  nnthority  of  th.'  lV;imh«Tc 
MS.  (See  Amphic&atksi,  and  Jaa't  Supplement 
10  8illig\  Pliny.) 

2.  A  Rcnlptnr  of  the  samp  nam*',  whom  M.  Raoul- 
Rochette  ooaiideri  to  be  oadoabtMilj  a  diflfewnt 
peraon,  hm  ktn  Midt  known  Igr  n  —Wi  faai 
near  Albano,  with  the  inscriptMli,  ROBOAnCI 
EnoiEI.  (ViMonti,  Op.  Var,  toL  H.  pi  83;  R. 
Bochette,  Lettn  i  M.  Sofent,  p.  419,  2d  ed.) 
PlllAip)t^  ho  wever,  the  work  may  be  only  m  marble 
0Ufj  of  a  bronze  statue  by  the  celebrated  Tiii- 
CBttes.  The  orthography  deserves  notice:  there 
■n  other  examples  of  names  beginning  with  the 
root  n,  in  both  of  the  tlorived  forms  TIM  and 
TO,  heing  ftpelt  with  the  diphthong  £L  (See 
Ftoe^  Worttrhtu-A  d.  Gritek  Bj^mmamM.)  [P.&] 
TTSIE'NUS  OALLUS.  [Gallus.] 
TiSlTHONE  (TuTi^ni).  I.  The  name  of 
•n»  trthe  Brianyes  (the  mmigm  ttwmOm,  OtfL 
Arij.  966  ;  conip.  Khinnvks). 

2,  A  daughter  of  Alrmarwi  and  Mania  (Apol- 
kd.  iH.  7.  §  7.)  fli-a] 

TISrPlIONUS  (Tiffiipovos),  the  eldest  brother 
of  Thebe,  the  wife  of  Alexander  of  Phene,  in 
whose  murder  he  took  part  with  his  Bster  and  his 
two  hrothers,  Lycophron  and  reitliolaua.  After 
Alexander's  death,  according  to  Conon  the  gram- 
marian, Thebe  virtually  governed,  while  Tisipbonus 
kold  the  nominal  authority.  XflMphoo  simply 
mentions  him  a«  Ali-xandcr's  Micce«8or,  and  Dio- 
donu  tells  ns  that  be  and  Lycophrou  held  the  ty- 
lumy  together,  naintdniag  tiumMlfOO  by  eruelty 
ami  viiilciico  with  the  aid  of  a  mercenary  f  ree. 
We  do  not  know  how  ions  the  reign  of  Ti«iphonus 
looted  ;  but  he  appom  tolnvo boon  dnd  by  n.a 
862,  when  Philip  of  Maeedon  marched  into  Thes- 
saly  to  support  the  Aleuadoo  against  Ljoophioo. 
(Xen.  HtiU.  tL  i.  §  37 ;  Diad. ni  U| On.  Mwr. 
50 ;  Plut.  ML  U I  fXtL  RML'nL  u.  App. 
oh.  15.)  [E.  £.] 

TISIPPUS  CItnnm),  an  Aetolian,  and  a 
MHiwn  of  BOMMb  [BAHnM^  No.  o  ;  Lvcis- 
OOT.l  [K-  K.] 

TISSAPHERNES  {Tur<ra>p€pvn%),  a  famous 
Persian,  who  in  b.  c.  414  was  commissioned  by 
Dareius  IL  (Nothus)  to  quell  the  rebellion  of 
Pimthnm^  latrap  of  Lower  Asia,  and  to  succeed 
Ub  in  bio  govHiuMBC.  TiioopbanMa  and  Ua  ool* 
laogues  bribed  the  Greek  mercenaries  of  Pissuthnes 
to  deaort  his  cause,  and  then  entrapped  him  into  a 
aoRender  by  a  promise,  wbkb  Dinma  bnke,  that 
his  life  should  be  spared.  Amorges,  however,  the 
son  of  Pissuthnes,  still  continued  in  revolt,  and 
Tissaphemes  was  commanded  by  Dareius  to  sUy 
or  capture  him.  The  king  also  required  fnut  the 
new  satmp  the  full  tribute  arising  from  his  govern- 
ment, a  considerable  portion  of  which,  viz.  all 
due  from  the  Greek  towns  under  the 
of  Athens,  it  had  boon  hitherto  impos- 
to  coUact.  These  combined  motives  led 
Tisiphomsa,  eoily  bi  B.  a  41%  to  despateb  an 
ambassjidor  to  Sparta,  proposing  an  alliance,  witli 
the  promise  of  payment  for  any  troops  that  miight 
bo  sent  bfan*  ud  supporting  the  prayer  cf  €fioa 
and  Erjrthrae  fatates  within  his  satrapy)  that  they 
might  be  aided  by  a  Peloponnesian  force  in  their 
intended  revolt  from  Athens.  Through  the  influence 
mainly  of  Alcibiades  the  Lacedaemonians  decided 
m  fevfv  of  tho  applkitaaA  «f  TMaapbonM^  fai 


TTSSA  PIT  ERNE?. 

preference  to  that  oi  PJuirriabri^ass  ; 
the  first  twaty  boCween   the  Pe 
I.acedaemon  wa^  mnc  luded   by  TU«c:"  "  • 
Chaicideus,  the  characteristic  ctmnii^  ^  '-^ : 
being  oxbibiled  m  «M  «£fiBMtiEiBn,wbks 
to  Dareius  \v1ia?>>vi  r  tcrxtemr  or  cities  hk 


onj  umo  possessed  by  aJBaaoK  or  mm 
n  oMt  Mnod  nftw  nio       Ib4  tkn 


22. 


bis  allies  \vit!i  apparent  ct»rdin!itT, 
with  them  in  particukr 
Miletus,  while  tboy  in 
the  reduction  of  loans  in 
of  Amorges,  who  was  mAintadxiiiigr  hiasHT  a  * 
place.  But  diftputesi  soon  aTos«  betir«ai  ttr^ 
about  the  pay  for  the  fleet,  the  if 
Tissapborn '«  had  dimini.*hf-tf.  and   it  wai' 
necessarv  to  make  a  new  treaty,  wkkh  ficc. 
novidod  tbat  Aa  ktaf  alMU  Mppart  all  t-vi-* 
he  might  send  for,  so  long  sua  thar  oDtitiBtt<  z 
territory,  the  article,  however,  whkb  had  fx:^' 
aeknoined^od  tbo  oomeignty      Aaaia  m*. 
the  states  she  bad  ever    p»^s<.-«.<ir>if.  kekt  c 
tly  BodiftBd.  ^AcMMrdi^^  t^  cir«a.r 

winter  of  the  same  year  (4l'2)  as  eovaa^T^ 
Astyochua,  objected  strongly  to  both  tk«  okst, 
and  especially  to  tho  oweepiii^  clause  a.  qi^« 
whereupon  Tissaphemeo,  in  read  or  pttUmie^ 
broke  off  the  conference  .mrl  v»-ithdrf»r. 
therefore  Alcibiades  deemtni  it  expe«ii«:cit  w  a~>^-^ 
the  Peloponnesian  cause,  and  100*  wwia/te  wjO  '• 
satrap,  he  found  him  fully  prepared  to  liBtM  t<*- 
snggestions,  that  the  pay  to  tb«  tf"**^  siiaui  » 
not  only  rsdncod, bal  liiogiinilj  flnfflied.«arf  a/ 
it  would  conduce  more  to  the  kins'**  inteino 
hold  the  balance  between  Athens  and  Spans.  »• 
00  to  wodMi  boA,  Ifcaa  to  fhiw  at  eoaplete  nav-.' 

to  the  latter.  In  this  advice,  however,  t&e  ai^' 
Athenian  had  ove^n■ched  himoaif  ^  fcr  ^  net 
wbiA  ft  opanad  wna  ao  neeeptnbln  tn  ^sa^^fli^ 

and  suited  so  well  his  crafty  tempei;  thai  AkiWs 
could  not  persuade  him  to  take  any  dedird  pB 
in  favour  of  Athens ;  and  therefora  whtnTwuMM 
aiul  his  fellow-andiaaaadon  aaaan  to  mgitit^  c 

his  alliance,  their  mission  proved  an  utter  h\r 
Tissaphones  now  nought  to  connect  hirc^-- 
with  the  PilopOBnesians,  and  a  new  tnmtr  he'^ 
the  parties  was  concluded,  w  hicli  contAintd  > 
stringent  stipulation  on  the  subject  of  y^l- 
wbflo  Aa^OMifn  aitfelo  aa  t»  tbo  bbfl^r 

over  the  Asiatic  dllaB  Was  expressed  in  rrrf^ 
and  ambiguous  tanmb   But  TisanDhemn  " 
hia  aabacriptiana  ta  XtmWu,  and  al  bis  pmc*'  ^ 
bringing  up  a  Phoenician  fleet  to  act  i^siwt  a» 
Athenians,  never  intended  to  give  aay  (di^ 
assistance  to  his  nominal  allies,  who  at 
(worn  out  and  disgusted  with  bio  dap^iLiiJ-  n 
alarmed  too  at  the  apparent  giv»d  arKler*^ 
between  him  and  Alcibiades,  ot  wbcb  ' 
made  an  oslantatimai  diaphgr)  witbdrev  v*^ 
whole  armament  from  Miletns,  and  saj 
ward  to  unite  thonselves  mth  Phaanbuo* 
411).  Aanoyod  at  tbb  step  of  dbdh%aalthi>'  i 
also  at  the  part  they  had  taken  in  tb*  ei;'^^  I 
from  Antandros  of '  tho  Paniaii  aatam 


whither  he  had  c^iie  iind<  r  p retetur  f  bfine?!?*?  i 
the  Phoenician  fleet,  and  ncocei  .i  a  tavaK^  *^  I 
Hellespont  toremomstnte  with  the  Fti  pisie^  j 
and,  if  possible,  to  conciliate  tbem.  Oc  b 
ba atoBMi t  FnhMBB  Md  i^ai^ 
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Mjua  A.rt4?mis,  a  circumstance  which  Thiicv- 

•  iba*  mome  reMMI  onknown  to  ua,  has  thought 
rth  while  to  record,  and  with  which  his 
-y  Abraptly  ends.   When  the  ntnp  arrived 

•  H«lle«poiit,  AMbnto  mum  wMi  pwmta 
y  Yiia  court  to  him,  hut  Tissaphenies.  in  the 
o£  regaining  tha  coofidence  of  hia  (4d  aiUea, 
1  the  Alliwiiiii  ml  mil  Uai  to  8ii4i%  to  be 

kt'pt  in  custody.  IIo  endeavoured  also  at 
aoxke  vixne  to  aoologiie  for  hi«  breach  of  promise 
respect  to  tM  HMnnidan  ahips,  by  alleging 
fihmy  were  needed  to  dtftnd  the  king^t  do- 
OTv%  from  the  Arabians  and  EtriTitians ;  for 
3  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  name  of  Piiama- 

•  in  Difxlonis  (xiii.  4C)  b  ft  blander  of  the 
man's  for  Tissaphemea,  as  it  ccrtninly  is  in 
ir  paaeages  of  the  same  author,  e.  g.  xiii.  36,  37, 
jAt,  212,  As  hommm  1k»  ^ihM  nf  tiM  fv»> 
ion*  of  Tissaphemes  was  now  pmty  well 
wn,  it  im  mobable  that  few,  if  any,  belieTed 
;  mbA  AJoioindM,  mteB  Im  MSiiped  ficwn  prison, 
r  a.  month *»  detention,  would  be  likely  enough 
{ain  credit  for  hia  anartioii,  that  1m  had  been 
•Med  b J  dw  ttlM^  UmmK  TIm  h»»u  Ml- 
lifttandh^  still  earned  on  his  intrigues,  through 

emiastries  at  Sparta,  to  win  back  the  confidence 
lich  had  been  transferred  to  Phamabazus ;  but 
1  attempta  were  defeated  by  HammoOkAlWi, 
10  had  repaired  thither  for  the  express  pnrpose 
aetting  hia  character  in  its  true  light  before  the 
Meds«moii{fta%  nd*  •  Mvolution  haring  token 
w  about  the  same  time  at  Thasos  (b.  r.  410). 
companied  with  the  ezpaliion  of  i:lteonicus,  the 
WRSn  nsnnon,  iiMipiNniis  waa  ■ospecsM  ot 
iviiig  prnmotfd  it  In  the  follownnir  year  (n.  r. 
99)t  when  the  Athenians  under  Thrasyllus  had 
mtded  Lydia,  and  were  thnitening  Epbesus, 
isKiphemes  sent  all  round  to  sunnnon  the  popuhi- 
en  **  to  the  defence  of  the  goddess,**  and,  having 
Ms  collected  a  cousidenUue  Sutet,  baffled  the 
ttempt  of  tbe  enemy. 

In  B.  c.  407  Cyrus  the  ronnf^r  was  appointed 
y  his  father,  Dareius,  to  be  viceroy  of  the  whole 
I  antime  r^on  of  Ads  IBnor,  Snd,  regarding 
rissaphemes  as  his  enemy,  listened  readily  to 
ujsander^s  comphunta  against  him,  akd  prepared 
n  inpiAy  ^  LMedsenionUuia  wHIl  eeidU  sad 
?ff<?ctual  assistance  ;  nor  could  he  bo  diverted  from 
this  ooune  by  the  representatimu  of  Tissaphemea, 
Owl  Ae  true  policy  for  Fenk  wtm  iikB  ene  which 
he  himself  had  hitherto  pursued.    The  mutual 
distrust  and  hostility  between  the  prince  and  the 
tatrap  only  increased  with  time  ;  and  when  Cyrus, 
in  B.C.  405,  was  summoned  to  court  by  his  father, 
he  took  Tissaphemes  with  liim,  under  pretence  of 
doing  hira  honour,  but  really  because  he  was  afraid 
to  leave  him  behind.  After  the  death  «f  Dwriu, 
at  the  end  of  the  same  year,  Tiswiphemes  accused 
Cyrus  of  a  plot  against  the  life  of  his  brother 
Art-ixerxet,  ue  new  kii^,  and  it  wu  only  through 
tlie  influence  of  the  queen-mother,  Pan'satis,  that 
the  (hnce  was  pacdcmad.    On  their  return  to 
WMtem  Aria,  Cyraa  and  Tbnpbenwe  were 
frK>'t\  in  contbnal  disputes  about  the  cities  in  the 
iatra{>y  of  tbe  hitter,  over  which  Cyrus  claimed 
^MiAiiion,  and  all  of  which  indeed  transferred  their 
«lIegiaoce  to  Ub,  vidi  the  exception  of  Miletus, 
where  Tis«phem#s  quenched  an  intended  revolt 
In  Wood.   The  ambitious  views  of  Cyrus  towards 
the  thnpe  at  length  became  manifest  to  the  satrap, 
who  bit  ae  line  in  npairiiiig  to  the  kiog  with 


information  of.  the  danger.  At  the  battle  of 
Cunaxa,  in  B.e.  401,  be  wee  one  ef  tiM  Ibwr 
^lencrals  who  commanded  the  army  of  Artaxerxe<», 
and  was  stationed  with  the  main  body  of  the 
csTaliy  in  iIm  Ml  whig,  of  wUoh  Ut  tfM|M  wtn 
dM  enly  portion  that  was  not  put  to  flight  by  the 
Qneki.  When  the  10,000  had  begun  their  re- 
toast,  TIaaphemM  aought  an  iBlenriew  with  them, 
professed  his  great  anxiety  to  aerre  them,  as  being 
a  neighbour  of  Greece  in  hia  satrapy,  and  declared 
that  ne  had  been  using  in  their  favour  his  influ- 
<aioe  with  the  king,  who  had  promised  to  consider 
his  request,  and  had  sent  him  in  the  meantime  to 
ask  the  reason  of  their  expedition  against  him.  By 
his  adrice  tbej  p»s  to  this  meaaage  a  moAmto 
and  prudent  answer,  and  within  three  days'  time 
Tiasaphemes  returned  and  informed  them  that  he 
bad  with  nroeh  difllenky  prarailed  en  Aitoxenea 
to  allow  him  to  conduct  them  home  in  safety. 
After  a  delay  of  more  than  twenty  daja,  during 
vUah  be  kepi  Ibaai  waithif  ,  Iba  naidi  began. 
In  8pit«\  however,  of  the  solemn  treaty  between 
the  parties,  mutual  auapidona  continued  to  prevail, 
and  it  waa  in  the  hope  of  removing  these  that 
Clearchua  sought  an  explanation  with  Tissaphemea 
and  consented  to  the  interview,  at  which  he  him- 
self and  four  of  the  other  generals  were  arrested  by 
the  treacherous  satr^  (OUtoBOiU^]  Sometime 
after  this,  Tissaphemes  endeavoured,  through  his 
emissary  Mitlindates,  to  ascertain  the  plans  of  the 
Greeks,  but  hia  attempt  waa  balled  Irf  Ibeir  nea> 
Itition  to  hold  no  further  intercourse  with  him. 
He  then  continued  to  annoy  and  harass  tlioni  in 
their  laaith,  wfthwrt  however  aerienaly  impeding 
it,  till  they  reached  the  Carducbian  IfeOBtailli^  at 
which  point  he  gave  up  the  porauiL 

Nolloog  after,  and  while  the  10,000  were  yet 
on  their  return  homc^  Tiaaaphemes,  as  a  reward 
for  his  great  services,  was  invesf'd  hy  the  kinp,  in 
addition  to  his  own  satrapy,  wiih  all  the  authority 
which  Cyrus  had  enjoyed  in  wwiUini  Asia.  Oa 
his  arriviil  he  claimed  dominion  over  the  Ionian 
cities,  which,  alanncd  for  their  liberty,  and  fearing, 
too,  the  laaentment  of  the  satrap,  whose  rale  they 
had  renounced  for  that  of  Cyrus,  applied  to  Sparta 
for  aid.  Their  request  waa  granted,  and  an  army 
waa  aest  andef  Thfanbran,  in  b.  c  400,  to  support 

them.  In  the  follnwintr  year  Dfrcyllidas  super* 
seded  Thimbron,  and,  taking  advantage  of  tbe  jea- 
lousy between  Phamuaiaa  and  Tiaaaphemes,  con- 
cluded a  truce  with  the  latter,  who,  to  save  his  own 
territory,  unscrupulously  abandoned  that  of  his 
fellow  satrap  to  the  invasion  of  the  enemy.  In 
a  c.  897,  however,  the  Lacedaemotinm  forcea 
threatened  Caria,  where  the  pniperty  of  Tissapher- 
nes  lay.  The  two  satr^  now  united  their  forces, 
but  no  engagement  took  phMe,and  the  negetiatioQa 
which  ensued  ended  in  a  truce,  which  was  to  last 
till  the  mutual  requisitions  of  the  belligerents  should 
ba  decitfed  en  hf  tiM  Spartan  aathoritiea  and  the 

Persian  king  respectively.  [Dkrcvllidas.]  In 
the  foUowinff  year,  when  Ageolana  invaded  Asia 
vKh  Aaptimaeed  {ntention  ef  eflbethw  ^m  lade* 

pendence  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  Tissnpneraes  pro- 
posed an  armistice,  that  he  might  have  time  to  lay 
the  demand  of  the  Liicedaemonians  bt>fore  Arta- 
xerxes,  whose  answer  hapNtonded  to  think  would 
be  favourable.  The  truce  was  Bolcmiily  ratified  ; 
but  Tissapherucs,  who  of  course  had  no  intention 
of  ke^iaf  il^  immediately  sent  to  the  Uag  to 
iatocMBeali^  md  en  their  aniTal  am  -antly  cam' 
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naaded  Age&ilua  to  withdraw  {ram  Aiia.  To 
«lib  tiie  SfMvtn  kinf  rpplM  liat  he  dMoked 

th(*  SAtrap  for  linv'ir.',  by  hi-*  porjury,  made  the 
gods  the  alliM  of  Ureece.  Havii^  then  indoced 
lit  wflj  and  mUMi  mmf  t»  bdtovv  lint  Onto 
■was  the  object  of  his  attack,  nnd  thug  induced  him 
to  concentrate  his  force*  in  that  direction,  Agetilatu 
carried  the  war  lacMMfally  into  the  mtmpj  of 
Pbamabazus.  In  the  following  year,  D.  a  395,  be 
declared  his  iiitciitinn  of  invading  the  richest  por- 
tion of  the  enemy's  countr}',  and  Tissaphemea, 
inaginiiit;  that,  if  tUa  had  been  his  real  poipoil^ 
he  would  not  have  reveaUd  it.  .ind  that  his  opera- 
tions therefore  would  now  l>e  indeed  directed  against 
Guia,agamamnged  his  forces  for  the  defence  of 
that  province,  Age^-ibus  then,  in  accordance  with 
what  be  had  given  out,  nuuched  into  the  country 
aboat  Sttdk,  nvagad  it  ftr  iliiMdaya,  tad  dateled 
n  lindy  of  cavalry  which  Tih.viphemes  had  s^^nt 
against  him.  Oiieroua  complainta  of  selfish  oq^lect 
and  tiMehery  wen  now  nuida  tf  tatai  the  aitrap 
liy  those  who  had  Buffered  from  the  Lacedaemonian 
invasion ;  and  the  charges  were  transmitted  to  court, 
where  they  were  backed  by  all  tbe  inflaence  of 
Bvyiati<v,  (  aser  for  rerence  on  the  enemy  of  Cy- 
m«,  her  favourite  son.  Tne  result  was  that  Ti- 
thrausteft  was  commissioned  by  the  king  to  put 
Tiwapbemes  to  death  and  to  noeted  him  in  his 
pnv<»mm<*nt.  The  di«ijn^c»*d  witrap  accordingly  was 
sur]<ris«,-d  and  tiaiii  m  his  bath  by  a  ministw  of 
execution,  and  his  head  was  sent  to  Artaxerzae. 
(Thucyd.  viii.  ;  Xen.  IJeU.  i.  1,  2,  5,  iii.  1,2,  1, 
A»ab.  paisim,  Ajfa.i, ;  PluL  Alei^  Ari^  Ayes. ; 
Diod.  &  e&  sir.  S^  M,  97,  80 1  Adi.  si  p. 
5n-.,  a)  [E.  E.] 

TITAN  i^triv),  1.  This  name  commonly  ap- 
pears in  tbe  plnial  Trrapw,  fiem  Ttrta^ZtSy  as  the 
name  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Uranua  and  Ge, 
whence  they  are  also  called  Oitpaifittvit  or  Obparl- 
Sot.  (Horn,  IL  T.  898  ;  ApoOon.  Rhod.  ii.  1232.) 
These  Titans  are  Oceanns,  Coeus,  Crius.  HypiriMi, 
Tapetus,  Cronus.  Theia,  Rheia,Themi,«,  Mnemosyne, 
I'hoebe,  and  Tethvs,  to  whom  Apoliodorus  (i.  1. 
f  8)  adds  Dione.  '(HeA.  TImg,  188,  &c)  8ome 
writers  also  add  Phorcys  and  Demeter.  (Heyne,  ad 
ApoUod.  L  1.  §  1  ;  Clemens,  JJomii,  vi  2.)  Stepha- 
nus  of  Byiantium  (c  v.  'ASova)  baa  the  ftOowiiif 
as  the  names  of  tiie  children  of  T'rnnus  and  Gc : 
Adana^  Ostaioi,  Andee,  Cronus  lihea,  lapeUu, 
Olymbm  ;  and  PlMiniiiai  (tifi.  87.  $  S)  mentaem 
a  Titan  Anytus,  who  was  believed  to  have  brought 
np  the  Arcadian  Denoena.  Unnu%  the  first  ruler 
of  tbe  worid,  tbiew  Itie  Mni,  the  Hecatoadieires, 
BrittMi,  Co^JS  Gyes  (lies.  Then,;.  617),  and  the 
Cydopea,  Arges,  Steropes,  and  Brontes,  into  Tar- 
tarus. GaM,  indignant  at  this,  persuaded  the 
Titane  lo  lise  against  their  father,  and  gave  to 
Cronus  an  adomantine  sirkh'  (  Spirjj).  They  did  as 
their  mother  bade  them,  witii  the  exception  of 
Ooeanus.  Cronus,  with  his  sicklei,  unmanned  his 
fithcr.  and  threw  the  part  into  the  sea,  and  out  of 
ttie  drops  of  his  blood  there  arose  the  £rinnyes, 
Alecto,  Tisipbone,  and  Megaera.  The  Titaaa  tiien 
depost-d  Uranus,  liberated  their  brothers  w)io  had 
been  cast  into  Tartarus,  and  nused  Cfonua  to  the 
throM.  But  he  agi^  threw  the  Cydopei  inte 
tarus.  and  married  his  sister  Rhea  (Ovid,  Af«/.  ix. 
497,  calls  her  Og*),  Aa»  bowever,  be  had  been 
foniM  by  OaMi  nd  Ummt,  that  he  dioold  be 
dethroned  by  one  of  his  own  children,  be,  after 
their  birth,  swallowed  MWOBiiiTelj  hie  children 
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to  Crete,  gave  birlh  t'>  thf  child  in  !■ 
Cave,  and  entrusted  him  to  b«  bro^gbs  » 
Oawlea,  ead  the  dmighlwe  eif  Mrfi— is  th«- 1 

Adrasteia  and  Ida.     The  armed  Cv^T-im 
the  infant  in  the  care,  and  stmck 
their  ipears,  that  Cromn  miiptfat 
of  tbe  child.    Rhea,  moreoves^  d«eeHvd  Cncw 
giving  him  a  stone  wrapped  tip   in  clotb,  vV.- 
Bwallowed,  believiiig  it  to  be  lu«  newlv-b^*-:  •  i 

(Apoiiod.  i.  0«w  jnhitf  IT.'  ir«. 

When  Zeus  had  grown  np  ho'   availed  hxit* 
the  assistance  of  Thetis,  the  cLauabt^x  ^  •  V:> 
who  gaTe  to  Omae  a  potion  vrhicli  casnwH  k 
bring  up  the  itnn**  and  the  children  b«  W 
lowed.    United  with  hie  broth  ere, 
now  bei^  the  ewlert  agaiaa* 
ruling  Titans.   This  contr«.t  fn-n:i!Ty  cxTied 
tanomachia),  which  was  carrie«i  oei 
the  Tfmt  eecupying  Mont  Otbrym,  Mi  Ae«' 
of  Cronus  Mount  <  )Iynipu!i,   la.<it*-d    for  ten  7*»| 
when  at  length  Gaea  promised  victorj  is  i.-* 
if  be  woold  deliTer  the  CydopM  and 
cheires  from  Tartarus.     Zeua  MMvdioiri/  »~ 
Campe,  who  guarded  the  Cyclo 
funiiatied  him  with  thunder  and   ii^htmixj;.  F.*  ■ 
gave  him  a  helMlv  H|d  Pliieiilim  a  triif  nt    T  j 
Titans  then  were  orercomf,  and  htirlcd  Arwa  —  I 
a  cavity  bt^luw  Tartarus  (Horn.  IL  aur.  379  ;  1^'*  I 
n«9.  697,  851  ;  Horn.  Hymm,  me  Jt/iJL  / 
I'aus.  viii.  ^7.  §  .3),  and  the  n«>c3toncJie-rs-»  \ 
set  to  guard  them.   (Horn.  JL  riii.  419  ;  L'«> 
Theop.  €17,  fta.  I  ApML  L  2.  f  I.)     It  we  » 

olisci  vcd  that  thr  fi;«'ht  of  the  Titrma  tM  ae«Wt="* 
confounded  by  ancient  whteca  witJk  tkm  <f  ^ 
Gigantae. 

2.  The  name  Titans  is  also  giren  to  thnsr  d'-r.^  \ 
or  semi-divine  beings  who  were  deseeded  from  ^  \ 
Titans,  such  as  Prometheus,  Hecate  (Hea.  7W> 
424  ;  Serv.  ad  Aen,  iv.  ."ill),  LatOM  {Or.  Mi 
vi.  346),  Pyrrha  (i.  395),  and  e^pwrianx  H'U's  ^ 
and  .Solene  (Mene),  as  the  children  of  liyvf^ 
and  Theia.  and  even  the  descendants  of  JirJx 
such  as  Ciroe.     (Serv.  ad  Aen.  iv.  119,  vi.  7-'': 
Schol  ad  AooUon,  Jihod.  iv.  54  ;  Or.  i> 
ir.  M8,  JML  iii.  178,  zIt.  882 ;  TML  HcLSm' 

.3.  The  name  Titin.v,  lastly,  is  giv«n  to  certBS 
tribes  <tf  men  from  whom  all **^^nd  ia  iliefr^"' 
Thue  the  andept  city  ef  Cnoeee  ha  Ckeie  k  msJ 
have  originally  been  inhabited  T.y  Titi-'  s  ^ 
were  bo«tile  to  Zeas  h«t  wwe  dnrm  anj  ^ 
Pan  widi  die  fimifid  eemde  ef  hie  abeO-tni^^ 
(Hom.  Hymn,  im  ApolL  336  ;  Diod.  iiL  57,  ^' » 
Orph.  ffj/mn.  36.  2 ;  comp.  Hock,  CWtix.  p-  l»l« 
Aic  ;  Lobeck,  Aglaopk.  p.  763  ;  Vokko:, 
Jft  lof^L  GeseJd,  p.  280,  &c.)  fUS.J 

TITARF/SIUS  (TiTaf^<r.os>,  a  mmmt  «f 
Mopsus,  derived,  according  to  some,  from  the  n'O 
Titaresius  in  Thessaly,  near  whick  ke  wm  b«i 
(Hum,  //.  ii.  751).  but  according  te  oAm.  ^ 
hu  giandfather  Titaron.  (ApoUiB.  f**^  i. 
with  the  ScboL)  (L.&} 

TITIIO'NUS  (TiSarrfs).  a  son  of  I^r.-^ 
and  brother  of  Priam  (Hom./{.ju;.237).«racBa(^ 
ing  to  others  (Serr.  «d  FftyLOM*^  i  447. 
a  brother  of  Laomedon.  Others,  aeaio,call  hire  s^"* 
ofCephalusand  Kos.  (ApoUod.  iiL  14.  §8.)  Bytk 
pmyert  ef  Eoe  who  Wed  him  he  obtained  froo 
immortal  gods  immortality,  bnt  not  etenaJ  jead>9 
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old    r»g'^*  wlience  an  old  decrepit  mrnn  van 
rbially    called  Tithonus.    (Iloni.  llt/mn.  in 
2X9  t  Hes.  Theog.  984  ;  Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  4  ; 
.1  /  r.f/o»  18  ;  Hont.  Owm  i.  28.  8  ;  Or. 

i.  IL.S.] 
THO'RBA  (rt9opta\  m  njmph  of  Mmiiit 
assus,    from  whom  the  town  of  Tithorea,  pn^- 
dy  called.  Keon,  was  believed  to  have  derived 
■me.    <PMn.x.89.  §  6.)  [L.&l 
ITHUAl'STES   (TitVai'n-TTj?),    a  Persian. 

was  commisaioned  bj  Artaxerzet  11.  (Moe- 
),  in  B.  c  395,  to  put  TiMsplMfiM  «»  dMlli, 

to  8ucce«d  him  in  bis  satrapy.  On  his  arrival 
'olossae  in  Phrjrgia,  he  caused  Tissaphemes  to 
lain,  and  sent  his  head  to  the  king.  He  then 
ned  negOfUmtions  with  Agenlaui,  repnaenting 
jim  that,  as  the  chief  promoter  of  the  war  was 
there  was  no  longer  any  occasion  for  the  pn- 
sb  «€  %  Spartan  array  in  Asia,  and  proposing 
ice  on  condition  that  the  Asiatic  Greeks  should 
tDdependent,  onlv  paying  their  anaent  tribute 
V«inu  To  Hdt  kgmbm  would  not  «enient  in 
»  a'l^^cnce  of  infitmctions  from  home,  and  Ti- 
rauwtea  tlien  persuaded  him  to  xomove  the  war 
Ma  bis  astmpj  into  that  of  Phanabema,  and 
en  supplit'd  him  with  money  fnr  the  expedition, 
eing  Boon  after  convinced  that  Ageiilana  had  no 
kteution  of  ImTing  Asia,  TKhlMMM  Milt  Tlmo- 
rstes,  the  Rhodian,  into  Greece  with  fifty  talents, 
'hich  he  waa  ordered  to  distribute  among  the 
iading  men  in  the  several  states,  to  induce  them 

0  excite  a  war  against  S{^rta  at  home  (Xen.  Hen. 
ii.  4.  §§  -25,  6cc.\  5.  §  1  ;  Diod.  xiv.  Rd ;  Pau^.  iii. 

1  PluU  Art.  20^  A(/eM.  13).  Tilhraustes  had  been 
wpefwdod  ia  Ida  wMpy  ijr  &  c  893,  what  An- 
talctdas  was  ftcnt  to  negotiate  with  his  MMMlor, 
riribMma.    (Xen.  IJeU.  iv.  H,  §  12.) 

It  WM  pv^bdUy  the  mm  TitfcwMHi  whom  wa 
fini!  •  'n.^d  with  Phamabarua  and  Abrocomas  in  the 
oommaud  of  the  unsiiocess&d  expedition  of  the 
Pto^kna  to  Egypt,  wUdk  tMBi  to  hsTO  oceuied 
between  B.  c,  3U2  and  390  [Pharvahazi  sj.  We 
soay  peihapa  identify  him  also  with  tha  Tithnustes 
who  M  mentioned  aa  hdding  the  dBn  of  Chflkrch 
(^^liir)  at  the  time  of  the  embauy  of  Pelopidas 
and  Tsmenias  to  Susa  in  b.  c  S67  ( Ael.  V.  II.  L 
*2\  ;  see,  however,  C.  Nep.  Con,  8).    We  hear, 
moceover,  of  a  certain  Tithraustes,  who  was  sent  to 
act  acainst  the  rebel  Artabaziis  in  B.  a  35b\  and  was 
deleaved  by  the  Athenian  general.  Chares  (Schoi. 
Auff.  ad  Dem.  Phil.  L  p.  45  ).  [  Cu  arxs.  ]    [  K.  K.  ] 
TIT! A  HENS,  jilcbfinn,  is  rarely  mentioned 
in  the  lepabUcan  period,  and  did  not  rise  out  of 
ohMority  tin  o  vovy  kto  tfaM.  Nona  of  its  nein- 

bm  ubtaiiMMl  tho  consulship  under  the  republic  ; 
•bA  tha  hiat  pexBon  of  the  name  who  held  this 
oAeewMlLTiliat  ia  &G.  81.  b  the  tisMa  of 
the  empire,  the  Titii  bore  various  snnBBlM^  %  Hit 
«{  which  is  given  below.  [TiTiua] 

TITIA'NA,  FLA'VIA,  the  wife  of  Partfamx 
and  daoglilv  «f  Fkntaa  Sulpicianus.  When  her 
httiband  assumed  the  purple,  the  senate  passed  a 
decree  conferring  the  title  of  Au*fwUa  upon  the 
•apmi  and  of  Oamar  vpon  bar  mb  ;  but  neither 
■was  permitted  to  accept  these  honour*.  Slv  Kur- 
vired  Fertinax;  but  the  time  and  the  miintH  r  of 
h^r  death  ara  vnyko  unkaowB.  (Dion  Cnss. 
iaiiii.  7.)  [W.  R.} 

•nriA  NUS,  T.  A TI'LIUS,  eenml  nnder  Ha- 
MiB  is  A.  n.  127,  with  VL  SqaOlo  QalllanM. 
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TITIA'NUS,  CORNFrMrS.  a  friend  of  the 
yoimgcr  Pliny,  who  has  addre&ded  two  letters  to 
him.    {Kf>.  i.  17,  ix.  ."^2.) 

TITI  A  NUS,  T.  FA'BIUS,  consul  under  Con- 
stantiuus  in  A.  o.  387  with  Felicianoa.  (Fasti.) 

TITIA'NUfiK  FLA'VIUB,  pnenntor  of  Alex- 
andnX  was  put  to  death  by  Theocritus,  the  fa- 
vourite of  CaracalhL    (Dion  CasSb  IxrviL  21.) 

TITIA'NUS,  JTT'LIDS,  a  Roman  writer,  aR 
whose  works  are  I  tst,  was  th<'  father  of  the  rheto- 
riciaa  Titianosi  w^ho  ta4ght  the  younger  Mazimi- 
mn.  The  dderTWnraa  nay  therefore  be  placed  in 
the  reigns  of  Comraodus  Pertinax,  and  S<'venis. 
He  was  called  the  ape  of  his  age.  because  he  Lad 
imitated  every  thing  (JuL  Capitol.  Afarimin.  Jim. 
c.  1 ).  He  wiote,  1.  A  description  of  the  provinces 
of  the  Rornnn  empire  (Jul.  Capitol.  /.  r.),  which  is 
ptrhrn'S  the  miiu-  work  as  the  (Jhonifpruphui^  which 
is  quotfd  by  Serviiis  {ttd  Vtrg.  Aen.  iv.  43)  OS  • 
work  of  Titianii«.  "J.  Fjnyfof'if,  which  were  sup- 
posed to  be  written  by  distinguished  women,  and 
in  which  he  imitated  the  ityw  of  Cicero.  (Sidon. 
ApoU.  Ep.  i.  1.)  '?.  T'hrtnric^i.  (Tsidor.  Ori;i.  ii. 
2.)  4.  Themalat  or  subjects  fur  declamation  taken 
from  Tirgil  (Senr.  td  Virp.  Am.  s;  18).  Tltis- 
nus  appears  to  have  written  other  Wdrks  (if<tiip. 
Serv.  ud  I'lra.  Aen,  xi.  651  k  but  some  of  them 
may  belong  to  bit  0011.  It  was  proboUy  lin 
younger  Titianus  whose  Apologi  or  Fables,  tun^ 
lated  by  Aesop,  were  sent  by  Ausonius  to  Proboai 
and  who  it  called  by  the  poet  ^  Fandi  Titianoa 
artifex**  (Auson.  Ep.  xvi,  Praef.  and  line  SIX 
(See  V'ossius,  De  Historicis  Latinis.  p.  17-.  foil.) 

TITIA'NUS,  JU'NIUS,  consul  with  the  em- 
peror Philipput  in        34A.  (Cod.  8.  til.  89.  i. 

2,  et  alibi.) 

TITIA'NUS,  L.  SA'LVIUS  OTHO,  tho 
elder  brother  of  tho  onpenr  OUm.  [Otbo^  8al> 

vn-s.  No.  2.] 

Tl'TlAS  (TiT^os),  one  of  the  Idaean  Dactyls, 
or  aeeording  to  olhen,  a  Mnkmdjiiiaa  hora,  it 

called  a  Kon  of  Zeus  and  Mariandynus.  (Sthol.  ud 
ApoUoM.  RkotL  u  1 126. )  On  hit  axnedition  against 
the  AnMHwno,  Henulet  aorittad  tto  Mariandyni 
against  the  Robrvces,  and  during  the  struggle,  Prio- 
Inus,  the  leader  of  the  Mariandyni,  fell.  During 
the  funeral  games  Heradet  conquered  Titias,  who 
iii  called  the  father  of  Btoyous,  while  others  call 
Priolaus  and  Mariandynns  sons  of  Tillas.  (Sclutl. 
ail  Apolion.  IVioii.  ii.  780,  ad  Aeschj/i.  J'ers.  V'.i'.i  ; 
Eustath.  ad  D/onyt,  PtHtg,  Wt  %  oonp.  I/obeck, 
Arflaoph.  p.  1165.)  [US.] 

TITI'DIUS  LA'BEO.  ILabkcJ 

TITI'NIA,  the  wife  of  CoMo,  «■•  Mnded  by 
Cicero  ajpiinst  Ser.  Naevitts.    fCic.  BnL  60.) 

TITl'NlA  GENS,  plebeian,  io  rationed  as 
early  aa  tho  tfaoo  of  the  docemfha,  hot  it  oenr 
attained  much  importance,  and  none  of  iti  flMflil* 
kiert  were  raited  to  the  consulship.  rTmMus.] 

TITINIA'NUS,  PCyNTIUS.  [PoNXiua ; 
TrriNiua,  No.  13.] 

TITI'N  I  US,  a  Roman  dramatist  who«»»  pro- 
ductions belonged  to  the  doiwirtment  of  the  Cumoe- 
dia  ToffotOy  is  commended  by  Varro  on  account  of 
the  hkill  with  which  he  develojx-d  tho  characters 
of  the  personages  whom  he  brought  upon  the  stage. 
'^'Hffif  milU  aKi  oervare  eonvenit  quam  Titinio 
et  Terentio ;  ird^  vero  Trabea  et  Attilins  et  Cne- 
ciliut  ladle  movenint.**  From  the  terms  in  wliich 
thk  aitidn  it  OJCpitMiid,  it  haa  heen  inferred  that 
Titiiiiiit  WW  ywuigor  tin  Caocilias,  but  oldtc 
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thnu  Tprence,  and  hence  that  he  m\i*t  have  floa- 
rtshed  about  B.  u  1 70.  Tbe  uames  of  upwards  of 
fourteen  {d^ft  together  with  tt  Mondenbie  number 
of  short  fragment*,  the  langtiage  of  which  bean  an 
aiitiqae  stamp,  have  been  preeenred  bj  the  gram- 
mviant*  eepecially  Nonius  Mandlm  These  will 
b"  fti  ir.tl  coll«H:ted  in  the  Pnt  frirtim  Latii  Soenico- 
rum  Frogw^BKla  of  Bothe,  voL  u*  8vo.  Lips.  1834, 
p.  58,  nd  fai  tha  assay  of  NtiiUnh,  B»  AMa 
Toyaia  Romano  rum,  8vo.  Lips.  1^33,  p.  97. 
(See  Varr.  X.  lib.  v.  as  qootad  bj  Chaiishis, 
p.215,ed.PMaeht  8snB.8aMMii.  <fe  Ab  JMML 
T.  1044,  where,  according  to  one  (false)  reading, 
the  name  of  the  author  would  bo  Fmtiiu  or  Veitim 
TUiMiu*.)  f  W.  R.] 

TITl'NirS.  1.  M.  TiTiNica,  one  of  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  pleba,  elected  immediately  after  the 
abolition  of  tbe  decemriiate,  B.C.  449.  (Liv%  ill. 
•4.) 

2.  Sex.  Titinius  tAut  ti  th«  pleb%  &  A 
4'6i).   (Ldv.  iv. 

&  L.  Trraavn  Pamsa  Saoem,  consnlarlrihni^ 
a.  c.  400  and  896.  (Liv.  t.  12, 18  ;  Fasti  Capit.) 

4.  M.  TiTiNioa  C.  r.  C  N.,  minister  equitum 
to  the  dietalor  GL  J»iaa  BobakM,  b.  c.  S03. 

(Liv.  X.  1  ;  Fnsti  Capit.) 

6.  P.  TiTuiius,  l^gatiis  of  the  motor  in  the 
war  against  the  Gania  B.  e.  M.  (Uvw  saL  ftl.) 

6  and  7.  M.  and  C.  TrriKii,  trihoNt  of  tht 

pleba,  11.  c.  193.    (Liv.  zzxv.  8,) 

6.  M.  TiTiNius  CuRVL'K,  pmetor  uibanns  &  c. 
178.  He  lafiod  troops  at  Rome  in  this  year,  and 
pave  an  andience  of  the  senate  to  Ti.  Semproniu* 
Uracchus  and  L.  Posttunius  Albinus  on  their  return 
from  Spain.   (Ut.     59^  sH  5,  6.) 

7.  M.  TiTiNifS,  praetor  a  c.  178,  received  the 
proTince  of  Nearer  Sfain  with  the  title  of  procon- 
ml,  ttd  coDliiRnd  4a  govan  it  fcf  ftw  ysita,  UIl 

B,C  174»  In  n.  r.  171  he  was  accused  of  nial- 
Ttmtion  in  the  province,  but  was  ao^uitted.  (Liv. 
zli.  15,  26,  xliiL  3.) 

V,.  C.  Tinwitni  Oadakl's,  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  sUves  in  SicUy,  betrayed  an  important  fort 
to  the  pmetor  Lidnioa  Nerra  in  &  a  lOS.  (Died, 
aaxvi.  Kc!.  1.  p.  53-2,  V^esa.) 

9.  M.  Tin  Nil's,  a  legatus  of  Nerva  in  the  Ser- 
vile war  in  btcily,  was  defeated  by  the  filaves. 
(Diod.  L  c) 

10.  C.  TrTiNlf-'*,  the  husband  of  Fannia,  who 
concealed  Mariua  in  o.  c.  88.  (VaL  Max.  viii.  2. 
I  8 ;  Plut  Mar.  88,  who  emmeoody  caOa  him 
Tinnias.)  For  particulars  of  the  dispatS  hoilfWn 
Titinius  and  Fannia,  see  Fankla. 

11.  Ck.  Tmmv%  a  diitiiwQiahidBflBHiaqnes, 

resisted  the  tribune  IC,  XdvlM  0nni^  iLOk  91. 
(Cic.  pro  OmeiU.  56.) 
13.  Tirnra,  an  lasatbaad  nsong  the  people 

of  property  proscribed  by  Sulla  and  murdered 
by  CatiliiM  in  B.  a  81.   (Q.  Gio.  ds  Pel.  (km. 

c.  2.) 

\X  Q.  Tftnmia,  one  of  the  judioia  li  tiia 

trial  of  Verres,  wis  n  lirothcr  (by  the  same  mo- 
ther) of  C.  Fannius,  a  Roman  eques  (Cic.  Verr.  i. 
49)i  This  Titinius  carried  on  the  business  of  a 
money-lender,  and  n%  f<\\c\\  Cicero  had  dealings 
with  him.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  ovil  war 
b  49,  l»  espoused  tha  aaoM  of  PMqMj,  hat 
his  ioo,  who  had  been  adopted  by  one  Pontiu*, 
Had  who  is  th«re£are  called  Pontios  Titinianus, 
aided  with  OMinv  (Cie.  od  8.  4»  SL  8  5, 
Tii.  18.  i  4»  is.  ff,  1 6,  is.  9, 19»  19L) 


Till  US. 

1 4.  Titinius,  a  ccnturi on  in  the  amy  d  \ 
at  tbe  battle  of  Pbilippi,       c.  4*2,  wis  seat  t*i 
oommander,  after  his  defeat  b j  Ant«BT,  ae  m  \ 
Brutus  had  fared  ;  but  as  Titiniua  did  r  " 
so  soon  as  was  expected,  Caseium,  sappts^a^  »l\ 
lost,  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  T^tma 
arrival,  killed  hinueli  over  thm  body  of  Cibil^ 
atone  ba  his  involantair  anrac    4  VaL  lbi.&^ 
19.)  Thastoiyiatoida  Bttf»  Mi  djifi 
ptan  {B.  a  iv.  113)  and  Plutarch.    (Bm  ;1 

15.  Ttmiuai  a  legate  of  Hi  laiiawM  is  la" 
whh  8a&  Psmpihm.   ( Appian,  A.  C  lU. 

16.  C.  Titinius,  whnse  name  c-cvun  r-i  rji 
cannot  be  relened  with  cectaiaty  aa  aa;  i 
preceding  penooa.  On  A*  obeea—  ia  fht  ^ 
Pallas  and  on  tbe  reverse  Vicfuu  In  a  bi0«& 


c  TiTiNi,  and 
v.  p.  325.) 


(Esttiki 


TI'TIUS.aHunMn  sculptor,  wboo»aam 
on  two  inscriptions,  the  one  published  bj 
(Antiq.  Human,  p.  iii.  fig.  13"J),  the  other  ia  ^ 
Museum  of  the  Louvre.    From  the  laiurr  itteert 
though  there  is  soma  doaht      to  the  true  misM 
of  the  inscription,  that  the  arti*t'5  full  ebp* 
Titius  QemeUua.    (Sil%,  CaiaL  Art/,  a  ft- 
Baohatli^  £att«  a  Jf.  Mbns,     419.)  (F.&i 

TITirs.    1.  C.  TiTirs     I! MM  r" 
an  ontor  of  considflable  ment,  vAn^  ausid^r  ^ 
vmra,€wiiioQ  as  mmb  axaaiMMaaa  wh^^** 
without  a  knowledge  of  Greek  literal  .r*,  oi 
without  great  practice.    He  left  ontioos  ke^J^ 
him,  and  likewise  some  tragedies^  CSssm*^ 
him  a  contempMary  of  Antonins  and  Crssi«^  *^ 
lived  from  n.  c.  148  to  87  ;  and  thi»  amhes  «d 
the  ^lateuieut  of  Macrobiua,  who  caiis  tM  ^ 
aetatis  LmeUicmae^  for  Lni.iTii  wm  ban  ia  ac 
148,  and  died  in  103.    It  appears,  how^'v^.  M 
Titius  ought  to  be  placed  a  little  eariier,  k-ivt  ■M*' 
cnbioi  Ukewiae  mys  that  Titiw  spaksm  fit«^ 
the  Sumtuaria  Lex  of  Fanniu?,  which,  '^  e  kn**.** 
enacted  in  B.C.  161.   It  is  tbareCoca  pfo^  ^ 
Titins  spoke  hi  inov  ef  tUs  law  when  ^ 
quite  a  yoimg  man.   (Cic  find.  4.'  ;  Maf  - 
ii.  9,  12 ;  Meyer,  Oratonna  Rmmmm  i'^ 
memioy  p.  208,  foil.,  Sd  ed.) 

2.  C.  Tmua,  a  man  who  gained  hU  nria  ^ 
pleading  causes,  but  certainly  a  difft*«at 
from  tbe  precediiiA,  excited  a  mutiny  of  ^'i^ 
■gain  lit  the  ooMlL.  Perana  Gsto  m  "^rf 
nevertheless  escaped   ptmishmeal  (JK* 
Frofftn,  1 14,  pw  46,  iicimar.)    [Cato,  Na  7J 

8.  Sbb.  TAtva,  a  seditions  ttibonesf  As  p"^ 
B.  a  f)9,  attempted  to  follow  in  the  step*  ^ 
ninus  and  Ulauda,  who  had  perished  in 
oodfag  3r«ai;  tat  wm  ijgmMly  resiitf^  ^ 
orator  M.  Antonius,  who  was  then  eonsi 
aiterwaids  wmdwnnad  for  liaving  a  ttati"'^ 
inUilMn.  Otm^{BnL^)JI^ 
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hm%  mo  extTATagsnt  in  ku  (restart,  that  a 
wa.s  enllcd  after  bis  maaaw  (Gie.  d§  Orat,  iL 
i,  f/ro  CJ.  liabir.  9.) 

]L(.  Tra«u«,  a  Roman  citieen  residing  at  Aijri- 
m,  was  robbed  of  bis  liag  bj  Vcnw.  (Cic 
iv.  *26.> 

T.  *rivitn  T.  F.  OM  4lf  til*  kfiBtM  of  Cn. 

>oiu»,  when  the  latter  was  intrusted  with  the 
ixatendenc*  of  the  com-market.  (Cic  ad  Fam. 

C.  TiTicrs  L.  F.  RrFr<(,  pntlV irtlBM  & c 

(Cic  €ui  I^am,  ziii.  58.) 

SB&  B.  €X  Tmm  9riu«o  nd  L.  Trmn 

ABO.  fSxRABO.] 

Q.  Tixiua,  was  sent  by  Caesar  into  Epeims 
\,  c.  4B  to  obtain  com  for  his  troops.  (Caea. 

■\  iii.  4-2.) 

0.  L..  TiTir*?,  a  tribune  of  the  soldiers  in 
AXexaiiUriiie  war,  it.  c.  48.    (Hirt.  li.  Alex. 

) 

II.  P.  TiTit's,  tri"bime  of  the  plcbs,  a  C.  43, 
lifted  the  law  for  the  creation  of  the  triomTirs 
UtaA  ymn,  Sborilf  befbie  this  he  had  depriTcd 
.  colleagne  P.  Servilius  Casca  of  his  tribunat»% 
cause  the  latter  fled  from  Rome,  fearing  the 
ngennoe  of  OctoftoBin  oo  Meooil  of  the  part  he 
id  tak»-n  in  the  assassination  of  Caesar.  Titliis 
ed  soon  after,  during  his  year  of  office,  thus  con- 
mi  ing  the  superstition,  that  wbiNvar  de|irH«d  a 
lUeague  of  bis  magistral,  never  Hred  to  see  ^ 
ad  of  bis  own  official  year.  (Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  7; 
)ion  Cass,  xlvi  49  ;  Cic  ad  Fatiu  z.  12.  §  3,  x. 

n.  §  3.) 

12.  M.  TmrT<«,  was  prowribed  by  the  triamvirs 
n  B.  c.  43,  and  escaped  to  Sex.  Pompeius  in  Sicily. 
Ff«  amM  Mumtn,  the  sister  of  L.  Munatius 
Plancus,  the  orator,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  [No. 
131.   (Dion  Cask  zlriiL  SO  ;  VelL  Pat.  ii.  83.) 

IS.  II.  Timw,  A«  MB  of  tiie  ptvoeding,  ndied 
a  fleet  OB  hi^  own  account  during  the  civil  wars 
whidli  frilovod  the  death  of  Caesar,  bat  was  taken 
priooBer  in  B.a  40  off  tin  coBtt  of  OolKo  VuAnh 
nensis  by  Menas,  the  admiral  of  ?ox.  Pompeius. 
He  was,  nowerer,  spared  by  Sex.  Pompeius,  chiefly 
for  the  sake  of  his  fiuher,  who  was  then  living  with 
Pompeius  in  Sicily.    By  the  peace  of  Misentun, 
cnneW<\eii  in  the  following  year  (b.c.  39)  between 
PomjH'ius  and  the  triumvirs,  Tititu  returned  to 
Italy  (Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  30).   Titius  now  entered 
tbe  service  of  Antonius  aiid  s^n'od  as  his  quaestor 
in  the  campaign  against  the  Parthians,  in  b.  c.  36 
(PfaitJaC43).  lalhofidlowfagywr  (&c  35), 
Til\u^  recfivod  the  command  of  some  troops  from 
L.  Munatius  Planciu,  the  gorentor  of  Syria, in  order 
to  oppoee  8ei:  Pompehn,  wlio  luid  ftM  Akmb  tSeOy 
to  A^  -A.    Pompeius  was  shortly  after  taken  pri- 
soner :ui<i  brought  to  Miletus,  when  he  was  mur- 
teed  by  Titius,  although  tbo  llttar  owod  Ul  life 
to  him.   Titiiis,  however,  had  probably  receired 
mien  from  Plancus  or  Antonius  to  put  him  to 
dsatb  [Pouriivs,  p.  491,  a].   (Appian,  B.  C.  r. 
1S4,  136,  140,  14-J,  144  ;  Dion  Gm.  xliz.  18  ; 
Veil.  Pat  ii.  79).    This,  however,  was  not  the 
only  act  ot  ingratitude  connnittcd  by  Titius,  for  in 
■•C.82  he  deserted  Antonius,  and  went  over  to 
Oclaviantii  along  with  his  uncle  Plancus.   He  was 
re«-aidcd  for  his  treachery  by  being  made  one  of 
theconsds  (raflbcti)  in &C.  81.  He  servodmder 
OcUvianus  in  the  war  against       finuor  j>atron. 
and,  along  with  Statilina  Taurus,  had  the  ccmunand 
«rtbi  lui  turn,  ShorUy  bofcra  ti»  bMk  of 


TiTua  iim 

Actium  he  put  Antony's  cavalry  to  the  root.  (Dion 
Cass.  L  3,  13  :  Plut  AnL  58    Veil  Pat  ii.  83.) 

14.  Q.  Tmus,  occurs  on  coins,  bnt  cannot  be 
referred  with  certainty  to  any  of  the  pf'^ifg 
persons.  Whom  the  head  on  the  (ilivcrso  rppre- 
senta  is  uncertain :  on  the  reverse  is  Pegasus. 
(BckWI,^T.p.l8&) 


TITIUS  AQUILI'NUS,  consul  under  Ila- 
drian,  a.  n  1*25,  with  Valerius  Asiatienai  (Fasti.) 
TITIUS  JLTLIA'NUS.    [Trrrius.  No.  3.] 
TITIUS  PERPETUUS.  [Pbbpbtuu8.1 
TITIUS  PROt;ULU&  [Pioovm] 
TITIUS  RUFU8.  [Rofus.) 
TITIUS  8ABrNU&  [Sabinuo.] 
TITIUS  BBPTPMIUSl  [8OTmfo&) 
TITUOITUS  SABI'NUa.  [Sabincw.] 
M.  TITU'RNIUS  RUFUS,  reeonuDondod  by 
Cicero  to  Aeilini  b.  a  4tf  (ad  Fmm.  ziii.  89). 

TITUS  FLATIUS  SABI'NUS  VESPASI- 
A'NUS,  Roman  emperor,  a.  d.  79 — 81,  commonly 
called  by  his  praenomen  Titus,  was  the  son  of  tbo 
emperor  Vespasiamii  and  his  wifi>  Flavia  Domi- 
tilla.  He  was  bom  on  the  ;U)th  of  Dt'cember, 
A.  o.  40,  about  the  time  when  Caius  Caligula  was 
murdered,  in  a  mean  house  and  a  small  chamber, 
which  were  still  shown  in  the  time  of  Suetonius. 
From  his  childhood  be  mauilested  a  good  disposi- 
tion.  He  wao  wdl  nlad^  Bad  hod  oa  ngwoablo 
countenance,  but  it  was  remarked  that  his  b*-lly 
was  somewhat  lai^e.  (Suetoo.  TVtas,  3.)  Yet 
WM  aetiro,  and  very  expert  in  oil  bodily  onraiioo } 
and  he  had  a  great  aptitude  for  learning.  He  wao 
brought  up  in  the  imperial  household  with  Britan- 
nicns,  the  son  of  Claudius,  in  the  same  way  and 
with  the  same  instructors.  It  is  said  that  he  was 
a  gnest  at  Nero's  table,  when  Britannicw  wrtr 
poisoned,  and  that  he  also  tasted  of  the  same 
aoodly  oapw  Be  afterwards  erected  a  gilded  statue 
to  the  memorj'  of  Rrit-mnicus,  on  the  Palatium. 
Titus  was  an  accomplished  musician,  and  a  most 
expert  shorthand  wfltsc,  OH  art  la  «biA  1k»  Bo- 
mans  excelled. 

When  a  young  man  be  served  as  tribunos  mili- 
•ma  n  mimub  wbm  ai  vonnoB^  voai  ipvai  ONfliic 
and  he  afterwards  applied  himself  to  the  labOBO  01 
the  forum.  His  first  wife  was  Arricidia,  doogbAor 
of  TortaSoo,  a  Bobhhi  o^ues,  and  oaeo  melbdao 
praetorio ;  and,  on  her  death,  he  married  Marcia 
Fumilla,  a  woman  of  high  rank,  whom  he  divorced 
after  having  a  daughter  by  her,  who  was  called 
JuHa  Sabina.  After  having  been  quaestor,  he  had 
the  command  of  a  legion,  and  served  under  his 
father  in  the  Jewish  wars.  He  took  the  cities  of 
Torichaea,  Oanilo,  Mid  other  ploceo. 

When  Oalba  was  proclaimed  emperor,  a.  d.  (18, 
Titus  was  sent  by  his  father  to  pay  his  respects  to 
the  new  emperor,  toad  probably  to  ask  ftr  the  pie» 
motion  to  which  his  merits  entitled  him  ;  but  hear- 
ing of  the  death  of  Oalba  at  Corinth,  he  returned 
to  yi  irtkr  is  FtfMllMk  «iia  «w  aboady  tidd»> 
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ins  of  the  higher  desiiny  to  which  he  was  called. 
THw  nwiiaged  to  nooncuo  ModoMM  the  govenior 
of  Syria,  and  his  father,  and  thus  he  contributed 
greaUj  to  Veftpasiaa'i  elevatioo.  £Mucianus, 
Licimi*)!.]  VetpMiui  mm  pwxJihMd  enprnr 
on  the  1st  of  July,  \.  n.  CD,  and  Titus  accompanied 
him  to  Alezaadria  in  l^OpL  He  retamBd  to  Par 
Icetine  to  pcaoMOle  Ifeo  mgo  of  lemdeu,  teing 
which  he  showed  the  tilcnts  of  a  general  with  the 
daring  of  a  aoldier.  The  siege  of  Jerusalem,  one 
of  the  most  memorable  on  record,  was  concluded 
llj  tiM  Ciptim  of  the  place,  on  the  8th  of  Septem- 
bfli^AtB.  #0,  and  Titus  received  from  the  acclaina- 
of  h!i  soldiers  the  title  of  Imperator.  The 
complete  account  of  the  siege  and  fliplBitt  of 
Jemsalem  is  by  Josephn?.  He  did  not  return  to 
Italy  for  eight  months  after  the  capture  of  Jenisa- 
Imb,  imiiD§  wh5A  tbw  1m  bad  aa  intenriew  with 
the  Parthian  ambawadors  at  Zentrma  on  the  Eu- 
phrateit  and  he  paid  a  visit  to  pt,  and  assisted 
at  the  clonaecratiwi  of  the  bvO  Apia  at  Memphis. 


(Sneton.  Titus,  c.  .'5.)  On  liis  journey  to  lUily  he 
had  an  interview  with  ApoUonius  of  Tjana,  who 
gave  him  some  rery  good  advloa  ftr  a  youth  in  his 
elevated  station. 

Titus  triumphed  at  Rome  with  his  father.  He 
also  received  the  title  of  Caesar,  and  became  the 
amftirtt  of  Vespasian  in  the  government.  They 
also  acted  together  as  Censors,  Titns  undertook 
the  oHice  of  Pracfectus  Praetorio,  which  had  hi- 
thetto  only  been  dischaigid  by  Banan  eqnitea. 
His  eoiiduct  at  this  time  gave  no  good  pmmiie, 
and  the  people  looked  upon  him  as  likely  to  be 
aaodier  N  era.  Ha  waa  aoenaad  of  being  axeeo- 
iivdy  addicted  to  the  pl.\Titire8  of  the  tabic,  of 
indulging  lustful  passions  in  a  scandaloua  way»  and 
of  putting  suspected  peiaana  to  death  vith  rtrf 
little  ceremony.  A.  Caecina,  a  consular  whom  he 
had  invited  to  supper,  he  ordered  to  be  killed  as 
he  was  leaving  the  room  ;  but  thia  waa  laid  to  be 
a  measure  of  necessary  severity,  for  Titaa  had  eri- 
dence  of  Caecina  being  engaged  in  a  flonapiracy* 
iiis  attachment  to  Berenice  also  made  hns  m- 
popular.  Berenice  waa  the  sister  of  King  Aglippft 
II.,  and  the  dauphter  of  Ilerodes  Agrippa,  Rnme- 
tiraes  called  the  (Jreat.  She  was  first  married  to 
H erodes,  king  of  Chalcls,  her  nnde^  and  then  to 
Poleninii,  king  of  Cilicia.  Titus  probably  became 
acqoaiuted  with  her  when  he  wat  in  Judaea,  and 
after  the  capture  of  JamMlem  dia  ftOowed  him 
to  Rome  with  her  brother  Agrippa,  and  both  of 
them  lodged  in  the  emperor^a  leeidenoe.  It  was 
said  that  Titos  had  promised  to  marry  Berenlee, 
but  as  this  intended  union  gave  the  Romans  great 
disaatisiaction,  he  sent  her  away  from  Rome  after 
he  became  emperor,  as  Suetonina  tays,  bnt  in  his 
Alberts  lifetime  according  to  Dion.  The  scanda- 
lona  story  of  Titus  having  poisoned  his  father  at  a 
iMlt  (24th  June,  a.  d.  79)  it  not  believed  even 
biy  Dipii,  iriM»  «Mdd  baUtfa  ny  tUng  tad  of  a 


The  year  a.  o.  79  was  the  first  year  of  the  sole 
gawpnaant  of  Titoii  whoae  conduct  proved  an 
agreeable  surprise  to  those  who  had  anticipated 
a  ratozn  of  the  times  of  Nero.  Uia  brother  Do- 
aitiBB,  it  b  aid,  waa  dliaalirfad  at  Titaa  beiag 
aola  aapWK,  and  formed  thr  desiirn  of  stirring  up 
tba  aoluai;  hut  thouKh  he  made  no  decided  at- 
teai^  to  atiia  the  topn me  power,  be  ia  aeeoaed  of 
bating  all  along  entertained  designs  against  his 
bcolker.  lutead  of  puniahing  him,  Titus  endea- 


TITUS. 

vonred  to  win  Domitian^s 
not  ta  attef  ta  gain  by 

power  which  he  would  one  d3\-  ia  i 

mate  way.  Doriag  hia  whole  rei^^  Xaaaa 
a  aiaeare  darfra  nr  dw  happiaMs  «f  tl 

and  he  did  all  that  he  crnild  t^-'  re!ir^ 
times  of  distreasi   A  atory  ia  T-miri, 
ing,  reodlecting  timt  bo  boa 
the  day,  he  said,   My  frienda,  I  aawa  laa  a  - 
He  aawimed  the  office  of  Pontifex   ltfaxfarr»  : 
the  death  of  his  father,  and  witia  ihm  < 
he  declared,  of  keeping  his  hands  fiaw  fcaat^ 
a  resolution  which  he  kept.     Tww   pa-tricor-  ' 


-.1 


were  convicted  by  the  i»en3ie  of 
against  him,  were  pardoned  and 
neas  and  confidence.  lie  checked  sail 
for  the  crime  of  laesa  mi^}eataa,  wliicb  haa.  . 
time  of  Tiberius  had  baan  •  firantfUt  mmmmet  «'  v 
accusations;  and  be  severely  punished 
He  also  removed  from  about  him 


tion,  aad  ba  aanpialail  wHk 

repiitiu 
At  tba  cloaa  «f  Ai»  year ' 

the  Roman  aqueducts,  and  he  aaaaned  dfto  9Re 

Imperator  on  the  occasion  of  the  *.uctr»"«ps««  e/Xr 
cola  in  Britain.    This  year  i»  men.  >na.bie  f  c 
great  eruption  of  Vaaaviaa,  which  dr&o La te^J  ■  ^ 
part  of  the  adjacent  country,  and  buxi-e-J       *    i  ■ 
and  ashes  the  towns  of  Herculancum  ajid  i'  —  ^-i- 
Plinias  the  elder  lost  his  life  in  this  terribi^  o 
tastrophe;  the  poet  Caesius  Ba&sus  is  i^ani  to  ij'^ 
been  burnt  in  his  house  by  the  lava,  aad.  A^trin* 
the  ion  of  Claodina  Felix,  oaee  govaair  a' J*'*'^ 
perished  with  his  wife.    Dion  Caa»iu5  (Tr^-  -'• 
&c)  has  described  the  honora  of  thia  tccxi&ie  a*- 
Btttj}  aad  w»  bare  alao  tba  daaurlptioa  af  tim 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  Tacitus  by  the  jaazxr^^ 
Plinina.  (Tacitus.]    Titos  endea  roared  la  n- 
pair  tin  ravages  of  this  great  cruptkai :  k  eM 
two  consulara  with  money  to  restore  tba  nssri 
towns,  and  he  applied  to  this  purp<»'^^  the  ■pevp^ 
of  those  who  had  been  dntroyeii,  abd  had  Irfi 
aactaf  kin.   He  alaa  want  himself  to  see  the  n- 
vnges  which  had  been  caused  by  the  erupt>c::  W 
the  earthquakes.    During  his  absence  a  tire  "nt 
burning  at  Rome  for  three  days  and  three  nif^a 
A.  O.  80:  it  destroyed  the  Capitol,  the  librarraf 
Augustofl,  the  theatre  of  Pompeioa^  aad 
pnuie  boildittga,  bestdea  aaaay  aooaaa*  Tba 
peror  declared  that  he  should  consider  all  the  !*• 
aa  hia  own,  and  he  set  about  repainag  it  withgiait 
adlvfty :  ba  took  avaa  «bo  daeocaliow  of  ^  ^ 
perial  residences,  and  sold  them  to  raije  rnxsj- 
The  enmtion  of  Veeavios  was  &>lIowcd  by  a  in- 
fill peatuenea,  wbkb  called  for  fresh  exenieas 
the  part  of  the  benevohnit  emperor. 

In  this  year  he  completed  the  xrr^'at  anp'i'- 
theatre,  c^Uied  the  Colo&$eum,  which  had  been  coo* 
menced  by  his  father ;  and  alio  the  baths  eabi 
the  baths  of  Titus.  The  dt'dkation  of  theve  r« 
edifices  was  celebrated  by  specuoclea  which  h^A 
0B»  boodnd  days ;  by  a  naval  haltfa  ia  tbt  dl 
naumachia,  and  fights  of  gladiators  :  on  one  dif 
akme  five  thousand  wild  animals  are  6a.d  tn  bsw 
baea  aibibited,  a  aaaiber  wMdi  w«  may 
ably  suspect  to  be  cxage'^rited.  He  also  r 
several  aquedocta»  and  paved  the  zoad  Ina 
to  Rimini  (AxindavrnV 

In  the  year  a.  d.  81  Agricola  was  employf^  is 
lecuriuig  hia  cou^ucata  ia  *^^laiiii  aom  «f  it 
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axk^  the  Fortk  After  presiding  at  some 
,  mZ  «lie  close  of  wUdi  m  is  said  to  kave 

blt-tcrly,  though  thp  canw  of  his  sorrow  is 
mXmd^  Xitus  went  off  to  the  country  of  the 
99  in  'wmry'  hw  tpfailiv  vwing  to  mim  bad 
1  l*^  was  Krizcd  with  fever  at  the  first 
(r-piohoe.  «nd  being  carried  from  tbenoe  to  a 
IiTwIiMk  MiMarlMddM,b0«BddlUi 
lere  on  the  13th  of  Septembi  r.  after  a  reign 
yean  and  two  montlu,  and  twea^  daja. 
ra»  in  the  fortj-first  year  of  liti  ag«  TwM 

■n«|iiclwy  that  he  was  poisoned  b}-  Domitian. 
irch  nnyn  that  his  health  was  danuiged  by  the 
lent  ube  of  the  bath.  There  is  a  story  that 
Itlan  came  before  Titus  was  daid,  nd  ccdeied 

to  be  deaerted  by  those  about  him:  accordincr 
notlxer  atory,  he  ordered  him  to  be  thron^n  into 
Mel  fnll  of  anoff,  tnder  iIm  pretext  of  cooling 

fc'vor.  It  is  reported  that  sliorth- before  his 
th,  Titus  lamented  that  he  was  dying  bo  soon, 
\  tidd  ttet  k»  bad  mnr  dont  bat  one  thing  of 
Ich  he  repented.  Noboiiy  knewhat  this  one 
Dg  WMs  bnt  there  were  vaxiOM  conjectures, 
rmipa  tM  dSfleohy  vmj  ba  baat  tolrad  by  nip- 
diig  that  be  never  uttered  the  words,  or  if  he 
i«  vbat  he  was  in  the  delirium  of  his  fever, 
tus  waa  aucceeded  by  his  brother  Domitian.  His 
aghter  Julia  SafaiM  was  married  to  Flnvius  Sa- 
hift  cousin,  the  son  of  IlftfiM  fiabiima,  the 
rother  of  Vesuusiou. 

Titus  ia  aaid  to  bave  written  Greek  poems  and 
■ftu'  dies  :  he  wa«  very  familiar  with  Greek.  He 
Uo  wrote  many  letters  in  his  father's  name  during 
'aapadni^  In^  nd  dsaw  ap  edicta.  (dnetonius, 
rVttts  Flaviut  Vapawmus  ;  T.icitus,  IJitt. ;  Dion 
Jaaaitta»  Izri.;  Tillonoat,  Hiatoire  du  Etnpereun^ 
rd.iL)  [G.L.] 


COIN  OP  TITIW. 

TITUS,  one  of  the  two  supernumerary  tyrants 
added  by  Trebellius  Pollio  to  his  lixt  of  the  Thirty 
[see  AiiRaoLl78].    He  is  said  to  have  maintained 
his  pretensions  to  the  throne  for  a  few  day*  during 
the  reign  of  Mazinunus,  and  to  have  been  put  to 
death  by  the  nvj  aoUte*  wbo  bad  forced  the 
purple  on  hi*  acceptance.    There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  he  is  the  same  penon  who  ia  called 
Tyms  by  Capitoliaoa  (JMiaaMs.  dim,  cl  11),  and 
QuarfmHf  by  Herodian.    [QuARTiNt  s.]  [W.  K  ] 
TITYUS  (TiTwis),  a  aoa  of  Oaea,  or  of  Zeus 
nd  Bna,  the  daughter  of  OidkoBMUM^  ma  a 
gisnt  in  Eaboea,  and  the  father  of  Eompai  (Hooi. 
Od.  rii.  324  ;  Apollod.  L  4.  $  1  ;  SchoL  ai  Apol- 
Urn.  Hiod.  i.  18U  761  ;  Find.         hr.  81.)  In- 
■tigatsd  by  Hem  (Hygin.  Fab.  55),  he  nuMle  nn 
aswiiiU  upon  Leto  or  Artemi'»,  when  «he  passed 
ti»rough  Panopaeus  to  Pytho,  but  was  killed  by  the 
arrows  of  Artemis  or  Apollo,  or,  according  to  others, 
Zens  killed  him  with  a  flash  of  lightning.  (Hy^jin. 
'.c;  SxiioLadApoUm.  i.  1»1  ;  Paus.  iii.  18.  $9; 
PW.       Ir.  1«0  t  HflcaL  Cam.  ir.  6.  i  2.) 
m  dm  cm  into  Tntana,  and  than  ha 


lay  outstretched  on  the  ground,  covering  nine 
acres,  and  two  vultures  or  snakes  devoured  hia 
liver.  (Hygin.  I.e.  ;  Schol.  ad  Pind.  ()'.  i.  07  ; 
Horn.  Oi.  xi.  576,  &c.)  His  gigantic  tomb  was 
shown  in  afierthMa  mar  Panapeiis  (Pans.  s.  4.  § 
4),  and  his  fall  by  the  arrows  of  Artemis  and 
Apollo  was  represented  on  the  throne  of  Apollo  at 
Aiaydaa.  (iW  ifi.  18.  §  9,  z.  1 1.  §  1,  'J<».  §  2  ; 
conip.  Strab.  ix.  p.  422  ;  Virg.  Aen.  vi.  595  ;  Ov, 
MeL  ir.  457>^^^  «r  Pont.  i.  2.  41.)   [L.  &] 

TLSPOUHtTS  (TAvr^f^f.)  ).  A  son  of 
Heracles  by  Astyoche,  the  daughter  of  Phylaa 
(Horn.  77.  ii.  658  ;  Apollod.  ii.  7.  i\  8 ;  Philostr. 
Her.  ii.  14),  or  by  Astydameta,  the  daughter  of 
Amyntor,  king  of  the  DotoplaMfaiThaMlj.  (Find. 
OI.  vii.  41.)  TlepolfmTi<?  was  king  of  An^os.  but 
after  slaying  his  uncle  Licynuiius,  he  was  obliged 
to  take  to  flight,  and  in  conformity  with  the  eon- 
mand  of  an  omclc,  settled  in  Rhodes,  wlier'^  lie 
built  the  towns  of  Lindos,  lalysos  and  Cameiros, 
and  fnm  wbaoea  be  jeinsd  ua  Ondn  ia  tba 
Troj.in  war  with  nine  ships.  (Hom.  //.  ii.  C53, 
&C.;  ApoUod.  ii.  8.  §  2.)  At  Troy  he  was  slain 
by  Sarpedon.  (71  r.  827,  Ac;  Dfaid.  ir. 88,  v.  59.) 
His  wife  Philozoe  instituted  funeral  games  in 
commenwnlioo  of  bia  diath.  (Taeta.  ad  Im, 
911.) 

2.  A  Trojan,  a  son  of  Damastor,  who  was  shun 
by  Patroclus.    (Horn. //.  xvi.  4lf).)  [L.S.] 

TLEPO'LEMUS  (TAipr<jA«/ios),  historical.  1. 
A  n  Athenian  genoul,  iHto  hiapgbt  a  idnforcement 
to  PericleaintbaSaaiaftWH^  BL& 448L  (Tbaft 
i.  117.) 

9.  Tba  an  of  Pythophama,  ana  of  Aa  fra^, 

nr  botly-puard  of  Alexander  the  Ornl,  arias  jnJiird 
in  the  goveniment  of  the  Piirthyad  aild  Uyrcanii 
«Mi  AflUBinapes,  a  Parthyaean,  wbon  Alexander 
had  appoir'ed  satrap  of  those  provinces.  At  a 
later  period  TIepolemus  was  appointed  b^  Alex> 
ander  satrap  of  Cararoania,  whicn  he  ivtamed  on 
the  death  of  Alexander  in  a.  c  323,  and  also  at 
the  fresh  division  of  the  provinces  at  Trifmradisus 
in  B.  c.  321.  ( Arrian,  Amb.  iii.  22,  vi  27  ;  Died, 
xviii.  3,  39.) 

TLEPCXLEMUS,  CORN  KLI  US,  nnd  II  lERO, 
who  are  called  by  Ci<%ro  the  mnea  venatid  of 
Venea,  woa  bndMB,  aativea  of  Cibyia,  wbnn 
they  fled,  under  the  suspicion  of  having  pillafrcd 
the  temple  of  Apollo^  and  betook  thonselves  to 
Veirea,  wbo  was  An  fa  Ada^  Roai  tikat  tbaa 
they  became  his  dejit  nilaiits.  nnd  during  his  ^-o- 
vemment  of  Sicily  they  performed  for  him  the 
service  of  banting  ont  the  werln  of  art  which  ap- 
peared to  be  worth  appropriating.  They  were  both 
artists,  TIepolemus  being  n  painter,  and  Hiero  a 
modeller  in  wax.  Some  particulars  of  their  mode 
of  prnceedSag  aw  gH<a  by  Clewo  (to  fSar.  ULSB, 

iv.  13). 

Respecting  another  artist  of  this  name,  see 
TtmvoLnroa.  tP.  S.] 

TLENPOLEMOS  (TVENPOVEMO^),  is  the 
form  in  which  the  name  of  a  maker  of  painted 
vasea  bi  faaeAad  twin  n  one  of  the  Onine  vana 

(Mus.  JSHmgae,  No.  149),  and  again,  in  connection 
with  the  name  of  the  painter  Taconides,  on  a  vase 
discovered  by  the  MM.  Ondeleil  (Oertaid,  JSep- 
port.  Vo/cetd.  p.  180),  asd  thirdly  on  a  recently 
discovered  vase,  now  in  the  Museum  at  Berlin, 
{NeurrworUne  Vtuetdnldcr,  No.  1597.)  It  haa 
been  disputed  vbalber  the  true  reading  of  tba 
wn  ia  ITsf  Mfaam  at  flmpotmms  but  tba  an- 
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TORQUATA. 


{oiat  etidenoe  of  the  three  Taaet  is  dediiTe  in 

fiiToor  of  the  form  TUnpolemtm.  (R.  Rochette, 
tettr^  h  i\f.  Sc.hom,  p.  61,      cd.)  [P.  S.] 

TL£SUlS%  aon  of  Nearchus,  a  maker  of  paiuted 
mMib^i^iM  MM  !•  ittcribeid,  in  the  following 
manner,  on  Aevenl  vnses  found  OniiBBy  Tmcb- 
ntilay  Cometo,  aud  elaewhere : 

TVE^ON  HONEAPXO  EPOIE^EN. 

Uis  TUM  an  all  in  the  Sam  of  a  paten  mounted 
OB  •  laU  fiwi,  fldi  «f    aliqae  ftylaof  v«rinnn- 

isliip.  Radul-Rochette  regards  the  addition  of  the 
uaua  of  itm  Mttia^iktiim^tn  thaaa  vw«a»  u  a 
Bovtl^  iNHvwod  flmi  At  Ghndt  TMMMifcHii  and 

aa  one  of  the  proofa  that  the  manu^ture  wa«  not 
of  Etnucan  origin.  (R.  Rochfrtt%  L$ttn  A  M. 
Sckom,  pp.  61,  62,  2d  ed.)  [P.  a] 

TMOLUS  (TttAKos).  1.  The  god  of  Mount 
Tmolus  in  Lydia,  is  described  as  thp  hu?>)and  of 
Pluto  (or  Omphule)  mid  father  of  Tantalus,  and 
•aid  to  hare  decided  the  musical  contest  between 
Apollo  and  Pan.  (Apollod.  ii.  6.  §  ft;  SckaLad 
Emr^  Or.  6  ;  Or.  Mei.  xi.  157.) 

i.  A  MB  «r  VnUmtf  wm  kObd  hj  Heradea. 
(Tzetz.arfZye.H4.)  [L.  S.] 

TOaO'NlUS  QALLUS,  a  lenatot,  pcopoied 
III  jLn,  8S  thftt  Tibaritn  ahonM  chooas  twenty 
senators,  who  should  accompany  him  as  a  body- 
guard a«  often  as  he  went  into  the  lenate,  a  propo- 
sition which  only  nuuie  Togonias  lidicnlooa,  aa  it 
waa  well  known  that  Tiberius  intended  nerer  to 
return  to  BooMb  (Xafc.ia*i  vi.2|  Dka.GMs. 
Iviii.  17.) 

TO'LMIDES  (To\MiSris\  anAtludoi  general, 
who  in  H.  c.  45r>  porsnadi'd  the  prnple  to  tend  him 
with  a  Heet  to  cruiae  round  the  Peloponnesus,  and 
amge  iIm  enemy^  eevBlVf .  If  we  may  beliete 
Diodonis,  1000  men  were  voted  to  liim,  to  be  se- 
leetad  bv  himself ;  but  he  first  prevailed  on 
to  JfliB  mB  M  fel—lews,  by  assuring  tlua  Aet 
he  meant  at  any  rato  to  name  them  for  the  6er\nce, 
aiuiU  having  thoa  sacorad  Uiese,  he  nraceedad  to 
Ml  oa  the  tole  «f  Ik*  UMmbly,  and  drate  1000 
mora.  In  his  expedition  he  burnt  the  Lacedae- 
monian arsenal  at  Gythium,  took  Chalcis,  a  town 
of  the  Corinthians,  and  disembarking  on  the  Si- 
cyonian  territory,  defeated  the  troops  that  came 
against  him.  According  to  Diodorus,  he  had  pre- 
viously captured  Methone,  which,  however,  by  the 
arrival  of  Spartan  succours,  he  was  soon  obliged  to 
relinquish.  He  also  took  Naujuctus  from  the  Ozo- 
lian  Loccians,  and  settled  there  the  Mesaeuians, 
who  kid  been  lieiagil  «ad  wumAj  oon^pend 
tiM  TiKKXlni  mnniiii  nt  Ithome.  After  the  retiun 
of  ToWAea  to  Athens,  we  hear  of  hia 
AAmSm  eettlew  (xXnpovxoi)  to 
l^nne;  and  in  b.  c.  4  47,  when  the  Boeotian 
esilee  had  returned  and  seized  Chaercmeia  and 
Orchomenus,  he  proposed  that  he  should  be  sent  at 
once  wHk  a  body  of  trolimteeca  td  quell  the  rising. 
Pericles  objected  in  vain  to  the  expedition  as  hasty 
aud  ill-timed,  and  Tolmides,  having  carried  his 
poinli  nuched  into  Boeotia  with  1000  Atheni^s 
and  some  allied  troops,  and  took  Chaeroneia,  where 
he  left  a  garrison.  But  near  Conmeia  he  &11  in 
villi  •  lone  coaaietli^  of  the  l1n>Briin  enhe  who 
iini  gathered  together  at  Orchomonus,  some  Lo- 
crians  and  frfiboeaa  ealei,  and  othera  of  the  same 
party.  A  lattle  eonedl,  fat  wUeh  Ae  Athenint 
were  utterly  defeated,  and  Tolmides  himself  was 
•kio.  (Thiicjd.  i.  103, 108,  113i  l>iod.  si.  84, 
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85,  ziL  6  ;  Aeoek  dt  FUb.  p.»  ;fz» 
27  ;  Pint  Aqa-  19,  Per.  16,18.)  |  L  L 

TOLU'MNIUS,  LAR,  kin-  '>f  tbe  V 
to  whom  Fidenae  revolted  in  u.  4SS, 
whose  iustigrtfaa  ^  inhabit— ta  c£  Fkiei? 
the  four  Roman  ambaRsadors,  who  t-ad  _ 
to  Fidenae  to  inquire  into  the  naoMkitta  at  sti 
anent  conduct.   The  namee  of  these  OBfti 
were  C.  Fukinius,  Cloeliua,  or  Cloilias-  T- 
Arit}iia,aadL.Boeeiiia;  and  sftmia  of 
pbwed  m  the  Sailm  m 

tinned  till  a  UUe  tune  (Liv.  iv.  17  ;  PH:. 
2;  Plia.  U.N.xxMVt.  0.  •.  11).  Jn  Lha 
fclewrt,  TtlvnlM  WM  Mb  BBgie 

Cornelius  Cossua,  who  dedicated  hia  rp^f  ir 
temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrina,  the  second  cff  the  isrr^ 
instaneea  in  which  die  spolia  opiaab 
(Liv.  iv.  18, 19,)  [Cossus,  pw  865,  M 
TOLYNUS  (TAi/rot),  of  M«rara,  H 
to  have  been  a  comic  poet  of  the  Old 
before  Cratinus,  and  about  conMnyonqr  ws 
Ecphantides,  on  the  anthority  of  a  pascoc^  rz  a 
Etymologicmm  Alagmmak^  which  aeema  to  aacctS'  ? 
him  the  inventiaB  ef  thtMlw  atewMiin^* 
the  Cratinean.  (^Etym.  Mag.  p.  7^1.  4  7.  Tc>A.4in— 
Ka\o4!ytcver  Kparli'cior  fuirpom^  c  t.  JC}  ^ 


poet  xnc 

[  P.  > 


appears,  a—fw^  tery  prohille 

this  passage,  is  only  a  fslse  reading  for 
and  that  the  refersnoe  u  to  the  lyrie 
musician  Tellen.  (Meineke,  HuL  CriL 

pp.  38,  39.) 

TO'MYHIS  (TrJuvpij),  a  queen  of  tl-e  3fj*»- 
getae.    According  to  Uerodotua,  when  Cyraa 
Great  was  contemplating  the  niMllM  ^  Aac 
nation  (b.  c.  529),  Tomyris  wtis  a  widow.  sr-J 
the  Persian  king  sent  an  embassy  to  her  srita  «& 
oflfor  of  narriaga.  TMa  A>  laak— fly  wjeim  i 
and  Cyrus  then  prepared  to  croes  the  river  Arax'* 
and  to  invade  her  territory.  Tom; 
by  a  henU  aol  to  be  guilty  of 
ndJpd  that,  if  he  wfn?  bi^nt  upon  it,ahnvoaii 
dispute  with  him  the  pooage  of 
wodd  «llh«  aAfuoe  thne  daya* 
territory,  or  allow  Ub  to  ooeae 
that  they  might  decide  their  quarrel  br  a  fir 
battle.    Cyras  chose  the  latter  alternative,  and  Vr 
a  stratagem  surprised  and  tmfltn&k  8^ai]^Bpasei. 
the  son  of  Tomyris.    The  qoeen  demitnded  t* 
restoration,  with  the  threat  that  Cjrua,  aa  he  iand 
blood,  should  hare  plenty  of  it  if  ha  refcaal  lia 
The  Persian  would  not  release  his  pri«o2.T,  wftt 
slew  himself  through  grief,  and  a  battle 
which  Cyraa  WM  defNtai  Mii  iUbu 
described  by  Herodotus  as  roaming  aTmut  the  fri 
after  her  victory  in  search  of  her  eaenj'a 
ftiiHng  whidi  the  fiulncd  Mi  kMd  in  a 
bag  full  of  blood,  m  aeMBiMNt  wMb  her  thmi. 
(Herod.  L  205—214.)  [E.  E.J 

TONOIUU&  1.  Adi8aoIntevoath,wasoai 
of  Catiline**  cnw.   (Cic  in  GmL  ii.'2.) 

2.  A  person  ridiculed  by  Juvenal  (viL  IM^ 

TORA'NIUS.  [Thor.vnuts.] 

TORISMOND.  [TiiiRisMuND.] 

TORQUATA,  JU'NIA,  a  Vestal  virjin.  2i4 
the  sister  of  C.  Junius  Silanua*  intoeedcd  sa 
behalf  of  her  hfothei!,  who  WM  eeadeiMei  efttM- 
son  in  a.  n.  22,  and  obtained  fmm  Ti^*f  rius  a  cma- 
mutation  of  his  Boniahment.  Uer  sanM  oecais  m 
hucriptio^  Cno.  Amt,  WL  79k  with  the  aNt 
of  Lipaius ;  %aii,  JIM  IMl) 
Ne^  lO.J 
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TOlQUATUa 

DTtQU  AT TTS.  r.  B ELLI'C I rS.  consul  under 
rum  in  jw.  s.  i4ii  witk  Ti.  Uaudiua  Attkn 

<  '  UQTJ  A'T  US,  JU'NIUS.  fSiLANOs.] 

O  KQU  A'TIJS.  LUCEIT^S,  a  man  of  consular 

^  slmn  bjr  Commodus.   He  mtut  have  brai 


TOBQUATIML  Ittt 

one  of  the  consules  Buflfeol^  hii  nvBe  do«  Ml 
oooor  in  the  Faati.   ( Lnmprid.  Cammod.  7.) 

TORQUA'TUS,  MA'NLIUS.  The  Torquati 
virere  a  patrician  finntly  of  the  Manlia  Gens.  Their 
descrnt  is  given  in  the  folio  win?  gen 
whidi  u  to  tome  extent  conjectonL 


1.  T. 


8TEMMA  MANLIORUM  TORQUATORUM. 
I 

■periom  T«ipMk  Iki  &  «.  IAS,  140^ a  6  M4»  IM. 

2.  T.  Manlins  TorquatuB,  slain  by  his  fathei. 


a.  T.  TotquatM,  eoa.  ac.  m 


4.  I«.ToifMtM,h|rtM^»«Mfi. 


1  A.TotJu^iiA«lea%cot.&a344.941. 


T. 


V^.  A.  Ton]|iatoi,propr.B.c.  70. 
1 1.  A.  T9tqpm»m,  ft.  s.o.  51 


8.  T.  Torquatus,  cos.  b.  c.  1G5. 
13.  T.  ToijpMtai. 


9.  A.  Torquatus,  cot.  B.  c.  164. 
14  I^Toiqii«tai,0oftii&M» 


1&  li. 


I 


ao.4e. 


\.  T.  Manlius  L.  p.  a.  n.  lAfPKRinsr?;  Tor- 
quatus, the  eon  of  L.  Manlius  Capitolinos  Impe- 
fieeoa,  (MaMt  ia  &«.  t6t|  wtm  a  httMHu  mn 
of  Ronmn  story.    He  possessed  the  characteristic 
Tirtuea  of  the  old  Romans,  being  a  braTe  mm,  an 
obedliiit  MB,  wkA  ft  MfWN  fctlwfr  i  tuA  1M  nevci 
aUovred  the  fbelin^rs  of  nature  or  friendaliip  to 
interfere  with  what  he  deemed  his  doty  to  his 
coon  trr.   llanHoa  is  nid  to  kive  been  dull  of 
aind  in  his  youth,  and  was  brought  up  by  his 
fatlier  in  the  closest  retirement  in  the  country, 
'i'he  tribune  M.  Pomponios  availed  himself  of  the 
latter  circumstance,  when  ha  MtOMd  the  elder 
^\an\iu»  in  B.  c.  362,  on  account  ©f  the  cruelties  he 
bad  practised  in  his  dictatorship  in  the  preoxiing 
year,  to  exdte  aa  odiom  ijrfim  him,  by  repreesnt- 
uij  \V\m  at  tho  same  time  as  a  cruel  and  tyrannical 
father.  As  soon  aa  the  yooi^ger  Manliua  heard  of 
ddt,  ha  hnM  to  Rmm,  dStymd  iatoiwimi  to 
Viwpfin'ms  early  in  the  morning,  and  compelled 
the  tribune^  bj  thnatoning  him  with  iaslant  death 
if  he  did  M«  tdM  A*  oath,  to  swnr  MM 
the  aeensation  against  his  &ther.  AMmm^ 
the  eider  Manlius  was  no  fitrourite  with  the  peo|Me, 
and  had  received  the  snmame  Impetiosns  on  ac- 
cnunt  of  his  haughtiness,  yetthif  VM  so  delighted 
with  the  filial  affection  of  the  ronnppr  Manlius, 
that  they  not  only  forgave  his  violence  to  the  tri- 
tmne  but  elected  kin  one  of  tfto  tlilMMa  of  the 
soldier*  in  the  course  of  thf  same  y«ir.    In  the 
Allowing  year,  B.  c.  961,  according  to  lavy,  though 
ether  aocounU  give  difltami  Jttn,  MhiBw  tomd 
under  the  dictator  T.  Qtiintiiis  Penntis  in  the  war 
•gnast  the  Qauls,  and  in  this  campaign  earned 
1  glory  by  day iug  in  single  aadMta  giipalie 


Oaul,  who  had  stepped  out  of  the  ranks  and  chal- 
lenged a  Roman  to  light  him.  from  the  dead  body 
erfiMbuMB  lMtMktk«flhra(tor^)wUe!i 

had  adom«'d  him, and  placeil  it  around  hia  own  neck ; 
his  eomrades  in  their  rode  songs  gave  him  the  sar- 
Mowaf  Tovqnaloa,  wkkk  ba  ewonid  «v»  afti»> 
wards  to  bear,  and  which  he  handed  down  to*  his 
descendants.  His  fiuae  becama  aa  gieat  that  ka 
was  appohated  dktoter  in  wlc  SftS,  before  ha  ~ 
held  the  consulship,  in  order  to  carry  mi  tlM 
against  the  Caerites  and  the  Etruscans.  In  B.  a 
349  he  was  again  raised  to  the  dictatorship  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  tlto  MBilhu  Two  years  aflai^ 
wards,  n.  c.  347,  he  was  consul  for  the  first  time 
with  C  Plautius  Venno  Hypsaeus  ;  during  which 
year  naChing  of  hipailMiai  aeaamd,  asMpt  tha 
enactment  of  a  law  de  fenort.  He  was  consul  a 
second  time  in  b.  c  844  with  C.  Jdaicius  Rutilasu 
and  B  M  tiaa  hi  B.  CL  a4»  whb  P.  Darfoa  Mna^ 

In  his  third  consulship  To rqiiatus  find  his  colleague 
gained  the  gnatvidQiyovar  the  lAtina  at  the  foot 
OT  ▼eaariaB,  wweu  aPHHOSDaB  nr  ever  wa  aB> 

premacy  of  Rome  over  Latitmi.  An  account  of 
thu  battle,  which  was  mainly  won  by  the  self- 
sacrifice  (tf  Dedns  Mus,  has  been  given  elsewhere. 
[Mm,  No.  1.]  The  name  of  TorqoatBi  has  be- 
come chiefly  memorable  in  connection  with  this 
war  on  account  of  the  execution  of  his  son.  Shortly 
before  the  battle,  when  the  two  armies  were  en- 
cunped  opposite  to  on?  another,  the  consuls  pub- 
lished a  proclamatiou  that  no  Roman  should 


hi  afaigia  aaaiBt  wtlfe  a  umib  an  pani 

Notwithstanding  this  proclamation,  tne  young  Man- 
lius, the  son  of  the  consul,  provoked  by  the  insulta 

of  a  Twndn  wUe  «f  «B  MM  cl  IMm 
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wm,  accepted  his  challenge,  dew  hk  advenvj,  and 
hnrf  the  bloody  spoils  in  triumph  to  his  father. 
Ucath  was  hu  reward.  The  consul  would  not 
•vetloek  ttb  \tmA  of  discipline :  and  the  nn- 
happy  VMrth  was  executed  by  the  lictor  in  pre- 
sence of  tha  aasembled  amy.  This  Mveie  MBteuce 
NDdeted  Tnrqaate  an  oli^  «C  delMtaibn  among 
the  Roman  youtlia  as  long  as  he  lived  ;  and  the 
recollection  of  his  (severity  was  pretenred  in  after 
ages  by  the  expresmo  MmKam  impmia.  Two 
writers  relate  that  the  young  Manlius  was  exe- 
cuted by  hie  fiuher*s  orders  in  a  war  with  the 
Qaub  (San.  Orf^  62 ;  Dionys.  riil  79) ;  bat  ai 
wa  do  net  lood  of  Torquatus  having  the  com- 
mand in  any  war  acrainst  the  Gauls,  it  is  probable 
that  he  is  confounded  by  these  writers  with 
No.  6,  as  Zonanu  hm  dODOi  who  mj%  (ix  B\  that 
No.  6  caused  his  son  to  he  executed.  Torqiiatii«i 
is  not  mentioned  again  by  Livy  ;  but  according  to 
the  Fasti  he  waa  dictator  for  the  third  time  in 
B.  c  320.  (Liv.  vii.  4,  5, 1 0, 1 9,  26—28,  Tiii.  8— 
12  {  Cic  <i0  Of.  iii.  31,  de  Fim.  i.  7,  il  19,  22, 
7W  It. 22;  VaL  Max.  tL  ».  f  1,  i. 7,|  iL  7. 
§  C)  ;  Oell.  i.  13  ;  Dion  Cass.  Frmm.  U,  f,  16, 
Beim.  s  Auxel.  Vict.  d»  Vir.  UL  28.) 
2.  T.  MAMLmt  TownuTm^  Oo  nm  of  the 

receding,  wa 
related  above. 


preceding,  wai  duBby  Uo 


lTUO.  too 
filter 


as  u 


3.  T.  Manlids  Torquatus,  probably  a  son  of 
No.  2,  was  coohI  a.  c.  299  with  M.  Fulvius 
Paetinus.  He  was  appointed  to  conduct  the  war 
against  the  J^itruscans  ;  but  he  had  scarcely  entered 
Ktruria,  tHua  ho  WOO  thrown  from  his  horse,  and 
died  in  rnnoiiqiMnoe  ootho  third diy  oftoc  (Ut.x. 
9.110 

4.  h.  MurumTott^eAVoa,  pnMl^  o  brother 

of  No.  3,  legatus  of  the  propraetor  Scipio  in  the 
great  campaign  of  a.  c.  295.   (Lir.  x.  26,) 
i,  A.  ifAifLm  T.  r.  T.  m.  Tos^vatoo  At- 

TICL'R,  son  of  No.  3,  was  n^n^or  ».  c,  247  with 
A.  Atilius  Calatinos,  consul  £ar  the  first  time  in 
244  with  C.  SemproniQa  Blaoani,  and  fer  the 
aecond  time  in  24 1  with  Q.  Lntatina  Cerco.  In 
his  second  consulship  Torquatus  defeated  the  Fa- 
lisci,  who  had  taken  up  arms  and  obtained  a  tri- 
umph in  conseqoanea.  (Fasti  Capit. ;  Kutrop.  ii. 
28;  Oros.  iv.  11  ;  comp.  Liv.  1*>  ;  Tolyb.  i. 
65.)  Winy  (//.  iV.  vii.  b'6,  s.  54)  speaks  ol  the 
ooddcB  deott  of  a  oonsukr  A.  Manlius  Torquatus, 
who  may  h«voboMi«itlMrthoool^{ort of  thk  notice 
orNa  9. 

6.  T.  M anura  T.  f.  T.  w.  TVmavATra^  mb  of 

No,  3  and  brother  of  No,  5,  was  ainsul  for  the 
first  time  in  &  c  235  with  C.  Atilioa  fiolbos.  in 
whkli  year  bo  ooaqwfod  the  SoidiidiBi^  md  ob- 
tained in  consequence  a  triumph.  His  Brst  consul- 
ahip  was  memorable  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
temple  of  Janus  was  clewed  in  this  year,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Romans  OBjoying  universal  peace, 
which  is  said  not  tn  hw  r-  occurred  before  since  the 
reign  of  Nimia  rutupiiiuB.  (Dutrop.  iu.  '6\  Liv. 
zxuL  34;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  88;  Oros.  iv.  12t  Lir.  L 
19;  Pint.  A'mw.  JU.)  In  «.  c.  231  Torquatus  was 
elected  censor  with  Q.  Fulvius  Flaocua.  but  was 
oUigodto  resign  through  mom  onflnovioble  symp* 
torn  in  the  auspices,  (Fasti  Capit. )  Iniur.  224 
he  was  consul  a  second  time  with  Fuivius 
Plaeeao,  and  oloi^with  Im  eoDafooo  ooiried  on 
tlie  war  with  fiucce{>B  against  the  Oauls  in  the  north 
of  Italy.  These  consuls  were  the  first  Roman 
generals  who  croiwd  the  Fo.  (^Polyb.  ii.  31  ; 


Lit.  ^  20 ;  Ono.  ir.  ]aL> 

possessed  the  hereditary  stemrn 
his  family  {priacae  ac 

Liv.  xxii.  60).  Wo   

lutely  opposin?  in  the  senate  Xitc 
Romans  who  had  been  taken 
battb  of  OnuHo  (a.a  21«)[ 
year  (a  c  217)  he  was  sent  into  Sardira  r 
•eqoenoe  of  the  iilaoH  of  tlie  isf  ai  tos  i|. 

who  hod  Ao  dOWfUMBt  of  ySOTBm '.  ^ 

while  in  the  island  he  carried  on  tke  '  \ 
succeM  against  the  CazthaginioiM  sand  the  rzk 
niaaa,  who  had  raftdtad  at        inwcigaSM  '  'f 

former  people.    In  8.  c  212  k»  wnoo  •  «he_ 

for  the  dignity  of  pontifex  nnnzimisA,  b«t  ^ 
feated  by  P.  Licinios  Crassus,   wlio  w:*? 
his  junior,  and  was  then  suing^    for  tae 
a<»dil<ship.    The  people  wished  t*> 
quatus  consul  for  the  year  210,  bat 
accept  Ao  boson:  Two 
208)  he  was  appointed  dictator  for  th« 
holdinff  the  comitia  and  presiding        ife  si: 
which  had  been  vowod  by  the  m  iiitM  WL  JLi^ 


lius.   (Lir.  xxii.  60,  xxiii.  ;i4,  40,  41,  rrr 


xxTL  22,  zzriL  33.)   Ue  died  ia      c  aCKL 
XXX.  89.) 

7.  A.  Maklics  ToRQt'ATrs.  known  obJt 
the  Fasti  Gapitolini  ao  tho  oon  of  N«l  S  aid  - 

&ther  of  Na  8. 

B.  T.  Manuis  a.  F.  T.  k.  ToaQr^TC^  ^ 

son  of  No.  7.  was  con?u!  b.  c  1  65  with  Cr.  •  >:> 
vius.    lie  inherited  the  severity  of  bxa  *tE.'r»s^ 
of  which  an  instance  is  related  in  the  cnDdcaoe^  • 
of  his  son,  who  had  been  adopted  hv  D.  .T  "  -~ 
hilauus,  the  particulars  of  which  are  relate  est- 
whom  [SoAinio,  No.  S.]    Ho  aftpooco  tobaoi 
sanie  person  as  the  T.  Manlius  Torqaatn.*.  ws* 
was  elected  pontiff  iu  a.  c.  170^  and  w^  was  mcs 
on  OB  OOriMMf  to  Egypt  ahowt  B.  <L       to  Modiik 
between  the  two  Ptolemies,  PhilotDetor  and 
getes.   On  hia  letum  Torquatus  ^oke  in 
senate  in  fitvoor  of  tfao  yoonger  brother,  Eaetp^^ 
(Liv.  xliii.  11  ;  Polyb.  xxxL  18,  xxxii.  1.) 

9.  A.  Manlius  A.  r.  T.  n.  T'-rqt-.^tt-s  re 
of  No.  7  and  brother  of  No.  tt,  was  ^t^i  >s  c  c 
1 67,  when  ho  obtainod  Sardiaia,  tat  woo  imsb>  ^ 
iro  into  his  province,  as  he  was  retain^i  t  ' 
senate  to  investigate  some  capital  ofirarfi 
was  coiuul  in  B.  c  164  with  Q,  ~ 
(Liv.  xlv.  16  ;  FoMi  Ufit.).  -  '  \» 
death,  see  No.  5. 

10.  A  liAMUOi  TOB^AHH^ 
of  Africa,  perhaps  about  B.  c.  9%  vbere' Pbui-3^ 
whom  Cicero  defended  at  a  lolar  pockda  mt^ 
under  fatn.  (Cic.  pro  Mmt.  1 1.) 

11.  A.  Manlius  ToRQUATL'R,  probably IM  if 
No.  10,  was  praetor  in  &  c.  52,  when  he  pniiM 
at  the  trial  of  Milo  for  bribery.  On  the  brndfTt 
oot  the  civil  war  he  espoused  the  aide  af  Pa* 
pey,  and  after  the  defeat  of  the  lattc*r  netirt^  t> 
Aiheus,  where  he  was  lirinff  in  exile  in  b.u  ^ 
HewaainiatiiBato&ifliidofCioero,  wboaidnsai 
four  letters  to  him  (ad  Fam.  vi.  1—4)  wfcil<  W 
was  in  exile.  ( Asow.  iu  Vic,  MiL  pp.  di,  si 
OielU  {  Gie.«i  JK;  1, 4, 21,  tL  1,  tfi.  14,  ix.& 
ik  Fin.  ii.  22.) 

12.  T.  Manlius  T.  p.  Toaquatus  ths  fctf 
cousin  {/rater  patrwetiM)  and  fathoT  in  biT  af  1a 
10,  bore  witness  on  behalf  of  Fksoms  in  a.  c.  H 
He  is  spoken  of  by  Cicero,  as  an  omtor  »  V  cest 
firom  Molo'a tchool  (Cic. ^  iWc  1    Utai.  I'ttj 
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T.  1lSjkm.ius  ToRQiTATUs,  probably  a  »on 
I       1^  spoken  of  by  Cicero  in  his  oration  for 
jrua>«  B.  c  45,  M  **  optimtu  adokacens."  lie 
rs  to  1m  tiw  MDiw  perMQ  m  A*  Toiqwtiit 

»  m*  1. 1 1  >Tn^»l  Ity  Cicpro  two  or  three  times  in 
rre«poii(ience  with  Atticus  in  UuUyear,  from 
I  we Itwu rt  tlMf be irw «a|(iir.  ^mmppatm' 
r  'Punsa  in  n.  r.  43.  (Cic.  pm  Dnnf.  W^ntl 
Kiii.  20,  21,  xii.  17;  Appian,  U.C,  iii.(>i/, 
Vfietido-llrtit.  td  Cfe  L  6.) 
.  L-  Mani.ius  L.  p.  Torquatus,  wm  coiml 
with  Li.  Aureliui  Cotta.  Torqoatua  and 
a  oVkla.\T\ed  the  consulship  in  consequence  of 
eondfinnation,  on  account  of  bribvj,  of  P.  Cor- 
i«»  Sulla  and  P.  Autronius  Paetaa,  who  had 
\  aVtesLdy  elected  consuls.  It  ia  stated  by  Dion 
lias  (xxXTi.  27)  that  Cotta  and  lib  BHiImM 
iHod  the  cnnsuh  elect ;  but  it  appeart  from 
feto  C|i«  ii.  19,  pro  SuU.  17,  IB)  that  this 

A  ini*tek€t»  and  tbit  it  waa  tli»  ytmn&r  Tar* 
itus  [  No.  15]  who  brought  the  accnsation  against 
and  Paetiu.   Before  Tor^uatua  and  Cotta 
upon  the  eomnlship,  the  f)nt  OatiHnariaB 
1 -piracy,  as  it  ii  called,  was  formed,  in  which 
A\a  and   Paetoa  are  said  to  have  united  with 
itilinc  for  the  purpose  of  issassinating  the  eon- 
Jb  on  the  1st  of  Janvarj.  This  emspiiaej,  how- 
er,  failed.  At  this  time  and  during  his  consulship 
orqiiatufl  was  in  close  connection  with  Uortenaiua, 
ul  he  did  no%  consaH  Gkno  <d  Mff  wtM&nt 
Ahoagh  tlio  ]attcT  was  then  praetor,  and  was  very 
Qtimate  with  the  younger  Torquatus.  (Cic  yro 
hit,  4.)    N«twilhMniding  this  attempt  «pMl  his 
ife,  Tnrquatns  drfpndcd  Catiline  in  the  course  of 
the  same  year  when  he  was  accused  of  extortion 
[d«  rfpetumdig)  in  his  provliieeb  AAar  Ma  eo—J 
Torquatus  obtained  th<'  province  of  Macedonia, 
where  he  performed  some  exploits;  in  conaecnience 
ef  which  the  senate,  upon  m  nedao  ef  Cfecro, 
<  i.fiTr.'d  upon  him  the  title  of  impcrator.  During 
Citt  ro's  consulship,  a  c.  63,  he  took  an  active  part 
in  suppressing  the  Catiliiuirian  conspiracy,  although 
h«>  was  then  out  of  health.    He  also  supported 
("ucTo,  when  he  was  banished  in  B.  c.  58,  aiid 
interceded  in  vaiu  on  his  behalf  with  the  consul 
Pisa.   Ha  k  not  mentioned  again,  and  probably 
<^\<'d  «Q(m  afterwards.  Ciooo  speaks  of  him  ( /iruf. 
GU)  as  **il^aai  in  dioendo,  in  eustamando  admo- 
daapndena,  tolo  genera  perariwmMt**  aaiaahe 

\rteaged  to  the  aristocrat  leal  party,  the  nrator 
ptaiMt  his  orawtoi,  mmctila$.  and  conttamtia,  (Dion 
i^xxrl^x9^€kLl9iUT.Bj^  101; 
C\c  4e  [>iv.  I  12,  rfc  fjerj.  J</r.  ii.  17,  pro  SuU.  4, 
10, 12,  29,  ad  Att.  xiL  21,  in  Puon.  19,  20,  31.) 

1ft.  L.  Manlius  ToRQUATtm,  son  el  Na.  18, 
tttosed  of  bribery,  m  it.  c.  66,  the  consuls  elect,  P. 
Cwneliii*  Sulla  and  1'.  Autronius  Paetns,  as  is  re- 
hrted  above,  and  thus  secured  the  consulship  for  hi> 
fathor.    He  was  closely  connected  with  Cicero 
during  the  praetorship  (b.c.  65)  and  consulship 
(a.  c  63)  of  the  latter.    In  B.C.  62  he  brought  a 
SMOBd  aeeaaatioa  againal  P.  8vlK vImm  ^  now 
chaigad  with  haring  been  a  party  to  both  of  Cati- 
fiMlicanspincies.   Sulla  was  defiuided  by  Uor- 
Mwnllf  ClewoiBa  apeaehwUeh  la  atiU 
extant,  aadWDOgh  the  eloquence  of  his  adrocatr><^, 
and  the  nppait  of  the  aristoecatkal  partj,  he  ob- 
tihal  a  Tsidict  in  Ms  fiiTovr.  fa  &  e.  64  Tet^ 
quatni  defended  Gabinius  when  he  was  aocoiidlqr 
Ssllfc  Torquatus,  like  his  father,  belonged  to  the 
■(■tooaticsl  party,  and  accordingly  opposed  Caesar 
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on  Aa  Wsaking  out  of  Aa  dvil  war  hk  ae  49.  Ha 

was  praetor  in  that  year,  and  was  stationed  at 
Alba  with  tix  cohorts  ;  but  on  the  £sll  of  Corfi- 
nium  he  abandoned  AIha  and  hk  aoMkn  vent 
over  to  Caesar.  He  Mib«->'rn;rntlv  ]r>ined  Pompoy 
in  Greece.  In  the  following  year  (b.  c.  48)  ha 
had  Aa  aoMBHid  el  Oikma  intrasled  to  Mm,  baC 
was  eMigedto  surrender  both  him«rlf  and  the  town 
laClMaur,  who,  with  his  usual  magnanimity,  dis- 
■knd  Terqnataa  nnfojared.  Torqoatua,  however, 
kllhwith  joined  Pompey,  and  fought  under  him 
against  Caesar  at  Dyrrharhinm  (Oros.  t.  15). 
After  the  battle  of  Phariiaiia  he  went  to  Africa, 
and  upon  the  daftat  af  hk  pai^  m  that  aoaatrjr, 
in  B.  r.  4fi,  he  attempted  to  e«icape  to  Spain  along 
with  Scipio  and  others,  but  was  taken  prisoner  by 
P.  8hliw  at  Hippa  I^iaaaBd  skin  togaiher  with 
his  companions.  (Cic.  pro  SuU.  1,  8,  10,  12,  ad 
AtL  iv.  16.  §  11,  ^  Ft,  iiu  3.  8  2,  Jtt.  Tii. 
I2,2a,ix.8iOaaf.  Aai34,ffi.ll  |  Kit.  A 
A  fr.  96  ;  Oros.  vi.  IH,  where  ho  is  erroneously 
called  Titas.)  Torquatus  was  well  acquainted  with 
Onelt  fikratea,  and  k  piakad  hj  Cieero  as  a  man 
well  trained  in  every  kind  of  learning.  Although  ha 
expressed  himself  with  elegance  and  force,  he  wa« 
not  much  of  an  orator.  He  belonged  to  the  Epicurean 
school  of  |ihilosophy,  of  which  he  was  one  of  tha 
most  distinjjiiish.Ml  disciples  at  that  time  at  Rome  ; 
and  he  is  introduced  by  Cicero  as  the  advocate  of 
that  school  in  his  diaiogaa  Ik /ViM&a,  the  first  haok 
of  which  is  called  Torquatus  in  Cicero's  letters  to 
Atticua.  (Cic  JJruL  J6,  ds  Finu  LSmOd  Att,  xiiL 
ft,  19,  S3.) 

16.  M.wr.tfs  TnriQT-ATi's,  the  legatus  of  Pom- 
pey in  the  war  against  the  pirates  in  a.  c  67  (Ap- 
pkn,  MMr.  9B\  was  probably  the  anna  as  one  of 
the  prr-a-diii'^'  |>^rsons,  hvl  wa  hSM  Oa  MBBS  tC 
determining  which. 

17.  ToRQOATt;8,  to  whom  Horace  addresses  two 
of  his  poems  {Carm.  iv.  7,  Sai.  i.  5),  probably  dM 
not  belong  to  the  Manlia  nfu*.,  but  was  the  sama 
person  as  C.  Nonius  Aspreuaia.  [NuMUS,  No.  8.1 

There  are  aeveial  coins  bearing  llw  nuna  af  Lb 
^fanlius  Torquatus,  who  was  the  proquaestor  of 
Sulla,  as  we  learn  from  one  of  the  coins.  The  spo* 
cimcB  BBMxad  haa  en  tha  ahvvna  tha  head  of 

Fioine,  encirrind  with  a  torques  or  chain  [laa  Nau 
1  J,  and  on  the  reverse  a  man  riding  a  horm  at  Ibfl 

gallop,  with  tha  lM«d  u  imqvA.  (o.)  u  a.  a 
(EeUMl,vd.v.^S(U.) 


COIN  OK  I  .  M  vNLn;8  torqi;atu8. 

[NONJUS,  >io.  U.l 

TOKQUA'TUS,  NOVBa.LIUS,  of  Medio- 
lanum  (Milan),  lived  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  and 
obtained  the  surname  <^  Tripomgim  by  drinkiug 
three  congH  ef  wina  at  dnaa,  that  k,  nearly  eighieem 

English  pinu !  (Plin.  //.  N.  xiv.  22.  a.  28.) 

TORQUA  TUS  SILA'NUS,  £SjJUAiii;iib 
14,  \h.\ 


e 
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T0XSU8  (T«{«k),  a  son  ol  Oeneo*  and  AUiuiM, 
iwwkahdbyWlM^.  (ApdM.  L  a  1 1 :  Anton. 

Lib.  2 ;  corap.  Okneus.)  [L.  S.] 

TOXOTIUS,  a  mobIoi^  macrMd  Jonia  Fadilla, 


TRAJA>rTTa 


bftnuhed  to  the  ynunppr  Mnximinas.  Toxotius 
died  a£t«r  iui  j>tBetonhip,  kavi^jMne  poem*  be- 


kMUn.  (Capitol  Mfmdmk.  Jbi.  1.) 

Q.  TRA^BEA,  a  Roman  comic  dramatitt  who 
occu{uea  the  eighUi  place  in  the  camm  of  Volcatiot 
Sedigitaa  [Sbdioitos].   Varra,  while  he  aie^s 

the  palm  to  Titiniusaad  Terence  in  the  delineation 
of  character  (^d>j),  clastet  togethor  'IVab«^,  Atti- 
lina,  and  CaeciiiuA  a»  nuisters  in  the  art  of  touching 
AaMbga  The  period  when  he  flourished 

18  uncertain,  bat  he  has  been  placed  by  Gronovius 
about  B.  c  ISO.   NopoKtioa  oif  hia  worfca  bat  been 


quoted  by  Cicero.  (Cic  THSctd,  QiuusL  \\\  31,  dr 
if'm.  iL  4,  oomp.  oii  Fam,  is.  31,  where,  however, 

ap.  Ghana,  p.  215,  ed.  Patech. ;  Bothe,  Podarum 
Laiii  Seenioonm  JWywfti,  )raL  ii-  p-  -')B.  8ro. 
Ltpe.  1854.)  IW.  R,J 

TRA'CHALUS,  GALBHIUS,  was  consul 
A.  n.  with  Silius  Italicos,  and  a  relation  of  Ga- 
lena Fundaiia,  the  wife  of  Vitellius,  who  protected 
him  on  the  accaaiion  of  har  husband  to  tlM  throne. 
Trachalus  is  frequently  mentioned  l)y  hia  contem- 
porary Quintiiian,  as  one  of  the  most  dibtinguished 
Mwtata  of  hia  1^  TiMitMtakea  notice  of  a  report 
that  TnchaluB  wrote  the  orations  which  the  cm- 
MiOT  Otho  delivered,  bat  the  speechea  of  Utho  in 
the  Hfataika  flf  IkeilM  <L  <7,  it)  Win  «nnposed 
by  the  historian  and  not  by  Trachalas.  (Tac.  Hist. 
L  90,  iL  60  ;  QuintiL  vi.  3.  §  78,  riii.  5.  §  19,  z. 
1. 1  119,  ni.  5  §  5,  zii.  10.  §  11  ;  Spalding,  ad 
QfAitil.  vi.  3.  §  78  ;  Bemardi,  Mukerrhes  ^ur  Gale- 
rim  Tradalus,  in  the  Mimoirta  de  VJnt^UU  Royal 
de  France^  vol.  viL  p.  119,  fblL,  Paris,  1824; 
Meyer,  CMrfmi  iliWUlW  JHi^[>MMi^  5^2, 
lba,-2dcd.) 

TRAGISCUS  (TpoyiVifof),  a  Tarentine,  as- 
•iated  PhUemenus  and  Nicon  in  betraying  his  na- 
tive city  to  Hannibal  in  B.  c.  212.  ( Polyh.  nE  29, 
full.)   For  details,  see  Nioon,  No.  3. 

TRAJA'NUg,  K.  U'LPIUa,  %mmm  am- 
peror  a.  n.  98 — 117,  was  born  at  Italica 
cali  del  Rio),  sear  Seville,  the  18th  of  September, 
A,  n,  53,  Moording  to  mm  «0tiH»Ili«ai  His 
iather,  also  named  Trajanoa,  had  attained,  it  is 
said,  the  dignity  of  consul,  and  been  elevated  to 
the  lank  of  patriciaa ;  but  hia  name  doea  not  occur 
iallMllMli. 

The  son  was  trained  to  arms,  and  terved  as 
tribunus  militum*  It  appears  that  he  was  em- 
ployed near  the  EuphnUea,  ptohilly  about  a.  d. 
80,  when  he  checked  the  progress  of  the  Par- 
thiaas;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  was  at  this 
tima  waning  xmSm  hS§  ftlta;  He  ma  niaed  to 
the  prartorghip  some  time  before  A.  n.  flG,  and  wa* 
consul  in  A.  n.  91  with  M'  Aciliua  Glabrio.  He 
■ftarwvdt  netBtprf  to  Spain,  whanca  h»  mm  wvn- 
moned  by  Dninitian  to  command  the  troop<i  in 
Lower  Germany,  and  he  had  hia  h^- quarters  at 
Colcone.  At  tba  doia  of  a.  d.  97,  he  was  adopted 
by  the  emperor  Nwm»  who  gave  him  the  rank  of 
Caesar,  and  the  names  of  Ncrva  and  (Jermanicns 
and  shortly  after  the  title  uf  imperator,  and  the 
tribunitia  potestaa.  His  style  aM  lM»  whm  bis 
tkffttion  to  tU  kugmd  digniiy  wm 
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first  emparav 

•  Trajan  was  a  man  ada  ptaS.  to 
waa  attoog  and  healthy,  <f£ 


• 


man  of  letters,  he  had  cond 
the  world,  and  a  sound  ji 
living  was  very  simple, 

shared  all  the  sufferings  and   ptrivmtiotts  <<  ^  , 
diers,  by  whom  he  was  botli  lo^ed  mod  feaana  .« 
was  a  fiiand  ta  jnatice,  and  fate  ^kad  m  obschb  ir 
for  the  happtoeei  of  the  paopi*,  ii  k  w 

that  he  sometimes  indul>ied  in  wizie  to  esrr-. 
during  intoxicatioa  was  subject   to  fits  id 
A  Strang  nature,  like  that  eC 
times  have  required  excitement, 
hia  habitoal  tempeiaDcei.    It  i»  siifficalt  m  o- 
batWMB  tbe  teatiMy  ef  kaa  jim  i  pjiiat  F.-. 
who  commends  the  chastity  of   Xrama,  ae 
teatimony  of  Dion  tike  aaiaisff  a,- 

niator,  who  say  a  thU  iM  ^MB 
vices.    Julian,*  I 
on  thia  point 

Nervi  dkd  k  Janany  bl 
deeded  by  Trajan,  who  was  tlMB 
did  not  come  to  Rome  for  sntn**  mc»r»t'^- 
employed  in  scttliug  tbe  frontiers  on  tar 
and  dbe  Danube.    It  waa  apparently  »bmi  - 
time  that  the  Charaavi  and  Angri'rara  drw**  r 
liructcri  from  tlieir  lands  on  th« 
atroyed  the  gfreater  part  ef  tfcoa 
being  witnessea  of  the  bloody  conifxat,  and 
with  indiffiweiice,  or  •nea 
■ianghtar    tlwir  w  wit  i  ■■ 

In  A.  D.  99  Trajan  did  not  take  l):^  c  'szUt^'- 
UuHigh  it  was  usual  for  an  efnperoc  to  ttoM  ^ 
afia»  fa  tfie  year  which  frflewed  kis  drrosrot 
One  of  the  consuls  of  this  jaar  wa«  C  Sosto 
Senecio,  whom  Plutarch  addrcssn  in  the  In  *4 
of  his  life  of  Romulus,  and  in  aeveral  o£  h>a  wrek. 
easayiL   Trajan  enlMiA  BeoM     foot,  amiojc  v.* 
rpj'_'icinff«(  of  the  Roman*,  arrompanied  bv  hi-  «~>^f 
Pompcia  riotioa.   This  lady  is  hidhly  < 
by  Plinius  the  younger  for  her  mMHt^ 
her  affection  to  Marriana,  the  sister  of  Tt«^ 
The  title  of  Pater  PiUnae  waa  grcepted  h^  the  » 
perer  titm  MenifJ  1  Hawe^  wmm^m  mm  iwr 

iiattnn  of  Optinnis.  It  i^ems  probable  thtflMt 
aiid  sister  also  had  the  title  of  Angnstae. 
It  WM  ttodl     ft  MW  «BMnr  te  beolMr  sii^ 

of  money  on  each  of  lib  •tHMn,  wmk  it  apfn^ 

from  tbe  medals  that  Tiajan  mad»  bis  coefisms 
in  this  year.    He  also  showed  the  same  hbenlof 
to  the  Ilomn  ■tiwni,  and  exteasled  it  t»  ddte 
under  eleven  years  of  app,  v»ho  had  do:  Vra 
allowed  to  share  in  former  dooatioM  ef  tha  ka>^ 
Tbe  emperor  made  allsManaiwllift  WR|iiifipif 
the  children  of  poor  free  persons  at  Rome,  thedirK* 
object  being  to  enoHuage  the  procreatMi,er  atko 
the  pueMiiliaii  tf  iiiMwft,nfc>  ^ikmKmfmmM 
have  l)een  allowed  to  pi'rish.  **  It  i*,"  sars  PfiM0 
(I'ammr,  e.  27),  **a  great  iBdaowMat  t»  fadoe* 
chiMm^  te  iMae  iIm  viA  At  ^  aT  NMf 
sustenance  (alimenta),  of  rt^civiDg  d«iataflos 
giaria).**  Pliniua  oommeads  the  emperor  for  besf 
libenl  oat  of  hb  own  meaaa,  that  is,  eat  of  ik 
impviid  liTenue ;  but  this  money  came  either  iM 
taxps  or  from  the  produce  of  lajid»  w^!■S  K- 
longed  to  the  iiscus.    bo  lung  as  a  bout:tv  .*  pii 
for  the  procxaation  ef  children,  the  state  nav 
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cten>d.e^  to  other  towns  of  Italy,  where  pro- 
m  mm  vmmA»  ftr  iiipporting  the  ehOdren  of  the 
This    was  the  mode  in  which  the  Roman 
RtXexxxptMl  to  meet  an  OTii,  which  gzows  up 
IcLT^e  towns,  a  popdatiM  widMOl  lEa  maaas 
il>aistence    (wo  the  Tultda  Aliaumtaria  of 
iaJ>.     Trajan  alio  occupied  himielf  with  pro- 
line Rome,  a  part  of  Roman  policy  which 
hmmn  long^  aaluttihdL  Thos  am  only  two 
.       tv^cd,ing  a  people  ;  one  way  is  to  let  them 
them»elve8  by  remonog  all  oUtadet  to  fr^ 
of  trade  and  freadoM  «f  omaiBiiaUkn  ;  the 
t  \%  ^>y  ttikinf!:  from  one  to  gire  to  another,  a 
am  which  ia  more  upMable  to  him  who  guns 
;  to  bim  hHm  loaaa.  Tki^  puniaked  the  odions 
i  of  tefiMMH^  a  mmmn  that  wSk  diMfi  be 
nJar. 

*lMrrB  'wmm  at  Hona  •  tax  of  flvt  par  aant 

jc^una)  on  successions,  that  is,  on  property  which 
le  to  a  man  by  the  death  of  another.  This 
ie  of  raiaiog  a  reTenoe  eontaina  the  prindide  of 
t  gtauta  aaauming  that  a  man'k  title  to  property 
ises  with  hi.H  life,  for  if  the  amount  of  the  tax  is 
Tied  high  enough,  the  whole  will  go  to  the  state. 
\ft  not  Uke  a  tax  annually  paid  upon  the  annual 
oiiuco  or  value  of  land,  which  it  only  a  contribu- 
>n  ot  a  portion  of  the  fruitai  Trajan  (Piin. 
vmg.  «.  87«  dtei.)  ideated  ktm  Aia  lax  an  me> 
^aaioIJR  those  hcrcdcs  who  were  not  extranoi,  and 
au>  iboae  who  succeeded  to  a  small  hereditas. 
ianj  of  th*  pvdilie  bwlding^  at  Roeae  wen  re- 
■aired  by  the  emperor  in  the  early  part  of  his 
mgn,  and  he  added  accommodation  to  tiw  Circus 
or  fiT«  thousand  persona. 

1b  lika  year     o.  100,  tariooa  persons  enjoyed 
for  a  time  the  hononr  of  the  consulship;  Sex. 
Julius  Frontiims,  the  author  of  a  work  on  the 
aqueducta  of  Rome,  Tertullus  Cocnntna,  and  C. 
Caecilius  Plinius  Secundus.    In  tlii»  rear  Marius 
Priscus,  proconsul  of  Africa,  was  tried  by  the 
aeaato  for  pacaktfani  b  kia  pwHaati  Plinius  and 
C  ni-lius  Tacitus,  the  historian,  were  appointed  by 
the  senate  to  nrosecttta.   Fziscas  made  no  defence, 
■adaaMttadtabeaaBfielrf.  Ha  waa  kaHlikad, 

but  he  still  enjoyed  himst-lf  in  his  exile  (Jiiv.  Sni. 
viii.  120).  Caadlius  Uassicttib  proconsul  of  liaetica, 
ma  aeeaaad  about  tha  mm  mm  of  pilh^ng  the 
people  whom  he  had  been  sent  to  gorem.  He  died 
or  killed  himself  before  judgment  was  given  (Piin. 
£p.  ui.  9) ;  but  the  matter  was  ttiU  prosecuted: 
ua  piopaity  vkkh  CUssicus  had  before  he  was 
gOfenor  was  triven  to  his  daiiahter,  and  the  rest 
Wu  distributed  ninong  those  whom  he  had  robbed. 
Some  of  the  accomplices  of  Claasicus  were  also 
punished.    The  Pam-gyricus  on  Tmjan,  which  is 
cwz  aothohty  ibr  numy  of  Trajan's  acta  op  to  this 
liiMs,  was  preaoBncod  by  PlknH  \m       IfO,  tko 
reir  in  which  he  received  the  coaadw  konour. 
t)om«  additioos  were  mada  to  tka  Vlncgyiiais 
•ftvUvMiMMNmead  (Plfa.Ji^iH.ia,18).  It 
aaaperhaps  about  this  time  that  Iladrian,  after- 
trarai  emperor,  married  Sabiiut,  the  grand-niece  of 
Tnjan ;  and  to  this  date  ot  aoaMwhers  about  this 
tOM  we  DMy  lefor  a  letter  of  Plinius        ill  20), 
kl  vhich  he  says  that  all  the  *iei)at>irs  on  th»*  d.iy 
'      of  electing  the  magistrates  deuiauded  the  vote  by 
ballot  (talK-lhs  poatiUaverunt). 

In  bis  fourth  cousulship,  a.  D.  101,  Tmjan  left 
Koou  lor  bis  i^v^^  against  the  Dad.  Deceba- 
hi.kii|«f  IbtIM,  had  oNnpalkd  OMitiM  ta 

V<«kM|MilyMIHMdfiVMH(«fMMJ|aDd 


Trajan,  either  being  tired  of  paying  this  shamefal 
trifaatle,  or  kaving  otkar  gfoaBMo  af  coaspkint,  da- 

tennined  on  hostilities.  Decebalus  was  dffeatcd,  and 
one  of  his  sisters  waa  taken  prisooor,  and  many  of 
kis  atrong  posta  wm  captared.  Itejaa  advanced 
as  &r  as  ZermiMgethu»a,  probably  the  chief  town 
of  the  Dacian  king,  and  Decebalua  at  last  sued  for 
peace  at  the  feet  of  the  Roman  emperor;  but 
Tnjan  required  him  to  send  ambaasadats  to  Roma 
to  pray  for  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  Tho 
conqueror  assumed  the  name  of  Dacicua,  and  ea> 
tered  Rome  in  triompk. 

Plinius  {Ep.  iv.  2*2)  records  a  curious  decision 
at  Rome  in  the  emperor'a  '^"Bti'inm.  Trebonina 
RdiBM,  daoBTir  af  TiMM,  kai  pal  an  and  ta 
certain  games  in  tkat  town,  which  had  been  esta- 
bliahed  by  a  testamantary  bequest ;  the  ground  of 
not  aneiMBf  Aairaelakntkm  was,  that  the  gaaiaa 
were  injurious  to  the  morals  of  the  people  of  Vienna. 
The  case  wait  carried  by  appeal  to  Rome,  and  the 
judgment  of  Rutinua  was  confinaed.  When  the 
members  of  the  ocmsilium  were  asked  their  opinion, 
Junius  Maaricus  said  that  he  wished  such  exhi- 
bitions could  be  stopped  at  Rome  aisok  This  was 
the  same  man  who  gave  Nerva  a  nMka  [NnwA* 
p.  llfi?].    (Piin. /?/).  iv.  22.) 

It  was  probably  some  time  in  o.  103,  that 
Tmjan  made  an  artificial  karbonrat  CaatanCdkia 
(Civita  Vecchia),  the  form  of  which  is  recorded  on 
a  modal:  the  operations  of  constructing  the  port 
are  doaoibad  ky  Pliakn  (J)Dkvi.  81).  The  port 
was  called  Trajanus  Portua,  but  the  old  name  of 
Centum  CaUaa  afterwarda  pcaraikd.  In  this  year 
or  tka  ftOaalDf  VUim  was  sent  by  Tmjan  as 
governor  of  Pontna  nd  Bithynia,  with  the  title  of 
Legatus  and  Propraetor,  and  with  Conaularis  Po- 
testaSi  It  was  during  his  residence  of  about 
eighteen  roontka  in  tkis  province  that  part  of  hia 
correspondence  with  Trniaii  took  place,  which  is 
preserved  in  the  teuUi  book  of  the  letters  of  Pli- 
nius Ha  Ma  partiaalariy  commissiaaad  ky  lha  sas 
peror  to  examine  the  state  of  the  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure of  the  towns,  and  to  cut  off  all  useless 
coot  no  Bsrrisf  wiiBBis  af  TVsjaa  whk  kis  go. 
vemor  shows  the  good  sense  and  moderation  of  the 
Roman  enperoc^  kis  attention  to  businessi  hia 
honaal  ataaighlfaMai  pnrpoaa.  jU  ta  tka  tna^ 
ment  of  the  Christians  in  niril|yBii,  aaa  P&miiM^ 
C.  CABaLius  Skcunousl 

An  embassy  fipom  a  Sarmatian  king  (a.  o.  104) 
passed  through  Nicaea  in  Bithynia  on  their  My  la 
Trajan  (Piin.  F;:  x.  14).  In  this  year  the  remains 
of  Nero's  goldiu  palate  were  burnt,  and  Orosius 
adds  (fit  13)  that  it  was  a  visi tuition  upon  Trajan 
for  his  persecution  of  tlu-  Christiasis  ;  but  as  it  is 
not  proved  to  tlie  satudisction  of  aU  persons  that 
Trajaa  was  a  persecutor,  perhaps  the  historian  may 
be  mistaken  in  his  opinion.  lio«ides,  the  burning 
of  Nero's  nalace,  who  set  the  first  example  of  per- 
secntion,  dooa  aol  aaM  la  kawa  kMi  an  appro- 
priate punishmait  far  Ikajaa,  aMi  if  ka  dManai 

punishment. 

In  this  year  Trajan  eommancad  kia  aaeond  Da- 
cian war  against  Decebalus,  who,  it  is  said,  had 

broken  the  treaty  ;  and  when  Trajan  required  him 
to  surrender  himself^  he  refused,  and  prepared  for 
resiaMWH    The  aMrta  declared  Decebalus  aa 

enemy,  and  Trnjnn  ctmducted  the  campaiirn  in 
person.    The  liauau  attempted  to  nd  himself  of 

kia  fafwdaMa  wmmf  kgr  seudins  two  pratendad 
iMfflM  t»  aMMMalt  kia  vkaa  ka  waa  ia 
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Maetia.  Longinnt,  one  of  tbe  generals  of  Trajan 
mm  anrpriaad  by  IleealMlM  te  an  aahiicade,  and 

dM  Dnci.'iii  kiti2  nfT-n'(l  t->  n'«torc  him,  if  Tmjan 
wnld  gmnt  peace,  restore  the  country  aa  ^  as  the 
DhmIm^  and  ytcf  dm  ezpenaet  «f  dM  wn,  Trajan, 
who  coitid  not  acc«  |'t  'luh  t<^rms  at  these,  gave  nn 
evMiTe  answer,  and  in  the  mean  time  Longinut 
fdiered  tke  aoiptnr  §nm  Ma  difleulty  bj  poison- 
ing himaelC  In  order  to  effect  n  commonication 
with  the  cotmtry  north  of  the  Danube,  Apollo- 
dems  the  architect  constmctcd,  by  Trajaa^i  com- 
mand,  a  bridge  over  the  river,  which  is  described 
by  Dion  Ciissiuii  (Ixviii.  13,  and  the  valimble  note 
of  Heimarus),  though  his  descriptiuii  h  inaccuratts 
■ad  Ua  BMamMMBla  exasperated.  When  the 
water  is  very  low,  some  of  the  piles  stand  two  or 
three  feet  above  it.'*  (Wilkinson's  WaUackia  and 
jreiMo,p.  5.)  The  bridgawaaMllataplace 
called  Sxemecz.  The  pier«  were  of  enormous  size, 
but  the  arches  were  constructed  of  wood.  Trajan 
miiMafl  Daunbe  on  Ua  mir  bridge,  and  aateied 
Dacia.  He  found  great  obstadr-,  m  thig  coimtr}*, 
where  there  were  no  roads,  and  every  thing  was 
almost  in  a  state  of  nature.  Hadrian  eoatmanded 
a  legion  under  the  emperor,  and  gwally  distin- 
guivh*'d  himsolf  in  thid  Dactan  empaign.  De- 
cel>alu»  being  defeated  on  every  lide^  Idlled  himself^ 
and  his  head  was  carried  to  Rmm»  Ditia  was  re- 
tltii  cd  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province  ;  strong 
foru  were  built  in  various  places,  and  Roman  co- 
Iraies  were  planted.  It  is  gen«ndlT  snpposed  that 
the  c  olumn  at  Rome  called  the  Column  of  Trajan 
WB»  erected  to  coauneBHMmte  hia  Uadaa  rictories. 
Ott  Ua  letnra  Tia|an  liad  •  trfnaph,  and  ba  ex- 
Ubited  g.uiirs  In  the  people  for  one  hundred  and 
twantj>three  daya,  a  time  Icng  enough  to  satisfy 
the  aridity  of  tfaa  BaaaBt  ftr  thaaa  ipaetaelea. 
Eleven  thousand  animals  were  slaughtered  durii 
these  amusements  ;  and  an  army  of  gladiators, 
ten  thouund  men,  gratified  the  Romans  by  killing 
one  another.  Wa  most  aasam  that  tlam  was  at 
least  niintlier  nrmy  M  large  to  prevent  the  outbreak 
of  so  many  desperate  men.  Probably  many  of 
thaea  f^ktaa  were  prisoners,  (a.  b.  iM.) 

Alnuit  thi>i  time  Arabia  Petraea  was  subjected 
to  the  empire  by  A.  Cornelius  Palma,  the  governor 
•r  Syria ;  and  an  Inffian  eiabaaay  ouna  la  IIobm* 
Traj  111  ronstnicted  a  road  across  the  Pomptine 
marshes,  and  built  mngniticent  hndgea  acrosa  the 
atreanM;  Biddings,  probably  manaionaa,  wef«  con- 
structed by  the  side  of  this  road.  He  also  called 
in  all  the  old  money,  and  issued  a  new  coinage. 

In  the  autumn  of  a.  c.  106  Trajan  left  Rome  to 
make  war  on  the  Axmukau  and  the  Parthians. 
The  pretext  for  the  war  wri'*  that  Exedarea,  the 
king  of  Armenia,  had  received  the  diadem  from  the 
Parthian  king,  and  ha  onght  to  have  received  it 
firom  the  Roman  emperor,  as  Tiridates  had  received 
it  firom  Nero.  When  Chosroes,  the  Parthian  kin^ 
knew  thai  Tra^ui  naa  aariaaaly  bant  an  war,  ha 
eent  ambassadorH,  who  found  Trajan  at  Athens, 
and,  in  the  name  of  Chosroes,  ofiiered  him  pieaenta^ 
and  infiMMd  Um  that  Choima  had  depaatd  Bk»> 
dares,  and  begged  him  to  confer  the  crown  on  Par- 
thamasiris.  Trajan  refused  his  presents,  and  sud 
thitt  when  he  arrived  in  Syria  be  wonld  do  what 
ma  fnoper.  Ua  reaebcd  Sdeucia  in  Syria  in  the 
month  of  December,  and  enter«'d  Antioch  early  in 
the  following  January.  The  evidence  for  the  in- 
terview nt  Antioch  between  the  emperor  and  Igna- 
<iiS  whidi  aadad  in  lha 
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fc  iMed  elsewhere  [IgnatiU2»J. 
as  told,  are  excecdtaf^y 
ticism  wonld  lead  us  to  rejert  the 
the  nanative  oontaiaed  in  tlao 
natiaa  m  ^  ialiraal 

From  Antioch  Tm;nn  marclie<d  to  Anwti 
way  of  Samoeata,  on  th^Fn^rmtrM,  arkac^> 

in  Armenia,  where  he  granted  Pnrtii&su 
interview.    Parthamaairia  had  already  wrr: 
Trajan,  and  in  bis  letter  he  aaaauBed  tite ; 
king.    Trajan  sent  no  ans««^«i 
dropping  the  title  of  kin?.  nn4    prayed  rr-^ 
Junius,  governor  of  C-ap{>ad<JcL*,  might  be 
him :  Trajan  sent  to  him  the  son  of  JaB3C« 
Armenian  kinir  took  the  diad 
and  placed  it  at  the  feet  of  Trajaan,  -mbo  as. 
triburad  wItUn  the  Roman  cnmpL  H* 
that  Trajan  would  give  it  back  to  hxrs, 
told  that  Armenia  was  now  a  JEUaaaaa  jKiryjx-< 
ha  naa  iMit  away  eaaaitad        m&mm  hmae 
The  kings  of  tne  countries  bordeHi;'.;^  oa  Ats 
made  a  form  of  aabmisuon  to  tlie  Roommb  ea:^': 
the  king  of  the  Hari,of  thaanaraoMrtJie,  tdO^ 
and  others. 

Trajan  returned  by  wny  of  F.^f^«c^  ir'-  ■ 
waa  well  received  by  the 
of  Oarhoene,  who 

having  paid  the  emperor  a  riaat  at  Antaock. 
through  the  interest  of  hia  son  ArtMUsdra,  vr^  ] 
Tr^had  aaenand  Hhad,  th»  kkigr  a#  M<r 

was  excused  for  hi*  former  want  of  r-->f--^ 
transactions  with  aome  of  the  petty 
MesopaCnakt  haidly  maiit  «  aocieei, 

operations  in  this  country  are  dansiertHis  et  c-ri 

even  withoat  a  fbroidable  Mteaij.aiHl  the  msers 

vr.  — »»* —  -  -   »  t-  - 

set  nw  aawnaia      aiamiwa  ac  CBttvraBei^  wtxt 

may  have  been  an  act  of  pmdenoe  as  of  haxi&lPK- 

The  town  of  Singar  (Sinjar)  is  one  of  tbo«e 

are  mentioned  as  having  been  taken  bj  tbe  Roorc 

The  history  of  this  campaign  of  Tntjan  is  k*;.  isA 

the  few  scattered  notices  that  remain  of  it  e^ 

enable  us  to  construct  even  a  probable  narnit;«> 

In  fact  the  period  from  a.  d.  108  to  a.  n.  1 1  >  ■ 

nearly  a  blank  ;  it  b  even  doubful  wbetber  Ta;* 

ever  returned  to  Roma.   The  jesu-  a.  n.  Hi  «■ 

tharfxihand  laat aauHbUp af  Traju.  mi^ 

is  some  f^^i^ht  evidence  which  rprsdeo  il 
that  he  was  at  Home  in  this  year. 

In  lha  spring  of  A. sw  115  ha  left  SpkmB 
Parthian  expedition.    Ha  hid  CaxMtructed  boiu  -f 
the  timber  which  the  fereats  near  Nisibis 
and  they  were  conveyed  on  waffitxu  to  the  T^~^ 
for  the  formation  of  a  bridge  afnaCa.  He 
the  river  and  advanced  into  the  country  of  AdaSr** 
an  event  which  is  recorded  by  an  cxtaat  aK*^ 
The  whole  of  this  country,  in  whhifc  v«ae  riMd 
Oauganii  la  and  Arhela,  place*  mf^morah!? 
hiatoiy  of  Alexander,  was  aubdned.  Fna 
h«»  Va  mnhad  fa  BtfhyiaB,  neeaaA^tslNa 
Cassius  (Ixviii.  Of^),  and  he  mu«.t  tli.'r»-for-  haTt» 
croaaed  the  Turis.   His  course  was  tiun^  dr 
daeert  ta  the  Baphwrtaa,  and  faat  the  ««i«fB« 
(Is),  where  he  •«  r.v  tin-  s;  rings  of  iNtnaMn. '^^''^ 
waa  need  for  cement  at  Babykin,  aj.d  vWxis 
rodotns  has  deecribed.    Trajan  nieviiuit««!  (P*'* 
Cass.)  the  Ibanation  of  a  canal  from  tb«  Esphna^ 
to  the  TigriH.  in  or-ler  that  he  might  coctf'  '"^ 
boats  along  it,  and  construct  a  boidge  o^^r 
lower  course  of  tba  TVlia.  We  most  sapmM 
thahndgaaf  haalitiw  Atifp»1^toi^ 
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ivaa  intended  to  remain  ;  and  that  Trajan  had 
sent  boats  down  the  £uphrate«,  wluch  Dion 
am  Ima  a«t  untiB— J  Dion  CamlmS  tmr- 
wViicli  exUui  only  in  the  epitome  of  Xtplii- 
.  is  very  confuted.  Tbera  were  already  caiuUt 
which  joined  tlw  Baphnlei  and  Tigrla, 

ive  niii^it  therefore  nappose  that  ihoy  required 
in^  out,  and  were  not  in  a  fit  condition  for 
mnsit  of  boat*.  Aooording  to  Dion  Caaeiua, 
an  did  not  cut  the  intended  canal,  for  fear  that 
b]uphrat«»  might  be  drained  by  it  of  ita  waters, 
irdinjorly*  the  Ixxitswere  taken  acroM  by  land, 
T^uvSh  w;vh  tiridged,  and  the  Rmnan  emperor 
ri'il  thf  }*;infiiaii  capital  of  Ctesiphon.  This 
It  was  coiiiiiiemoraU'd  by  bis  assuming  the  name 
*a(lihl0as,  though  it  eeems  that  he  had  assumed 
•eforau  (8aa  iha  aadal  tt  (ha  oloaa  aC  this 
eie.) 

:\\\«fD0iit  snpfKMea  ^ImI  Trajan  fatomd  ta 

UtH'h  in  the  winter  of  a.  n.  115,  during  which 
•pened  the  great  earthquake,  which  nearly  de- 
%5«d  Autloeh  and  naafalher  flHiaa ;  tat  THen 
Miua  places  the  earthquake  before  the  capture  of 
'niphon.  This  terrible  calamity,  which  was  aa 
{u\  m  ita  circomatanees  as  the  great  earthquake 
Lisbon  in  the  ImI  cantniy,  destroyed  a  great 
ml>»>r  of  buildinp^  and  many  people  :  Pedo  the 
oavd  periahed,  and  Trajan  escaped  through  a 
indow,  with  •  alight  mjay»  Wflg  lad  tetk  • 
111  nf  stipematural  size. 

In  the  following  year  Trajan  descended  the 
and  antavad  tte  Erythraean  Sea  (tha  Perrian 

ulf).    The  king  of  the  district  called  Mesene, 
stween  the  lower  course  of  the  Tigris  and  the 
tophratea,  snhnlttad  ta  tha  anperar.  IMao  Cbnioa 
dds  that  Trajan  sailed  as  fnr  as  the  Ocean,  and 
seing  a  Teasel  bound  for  India,  said  that  he  would 
tare  gone  thither,  if  ha  wen  younger,   hi  tha 
aean  time  he  was  losing  his  Baslam  conquests  as 
[ni(  k     he  had  trained  them  ;  soBwof  hisgoremora 
(V)  fl-  g'uiughtered,  and  others  expelled.   Ha  aent 
lis  generals  Luaius  ai.ti  Maximus  toreatoiaabe- 
lience.    Maximus  lohi  his  life  ;  but  Lusins  was 
succeuiol,  for  he  recovered  Nisibis,  and  took 
Kdessa  by  storm  and  hont  it.    Seleucia  on  the 
Ti^rris,  near  Ctesiphon,  was  taken  and  burnt  by 
V^rycias  Claras  and  Julius  Alexander.    It  appears 
that  the  wheia  aatntry  aast  af  tha  Tigris  from 
ronh  to  «.nuth.  had  riwn  acrainst  the  Romans. 
KfeUmuQS  to  Ctesiphon,  Trajan  determined  to  give 
tliaPMthlBBaaUnr.   Ha  aiaanUad  tha  Bmmm 
and  Parthians  in  a  irreat  plain  near  tho  dty«  tod 
•scanding  a  lofty  tribunal,  he  commemorated  his 
own  exploits,  and  concluded  by  declaring  Partba- 
maspates  king  of  the  Parthians,  and  placing  the 
diadem  on  his  head.    The  conquest  of  Arabia  is 
tworded  by  several  medals  among  the  exploits  of 
Tiajsa,  bat  it  is  impossible  to  say  which  of  the 
•PVPT^il  parts  of  Asia  included  tinder  that  name, 
iv.u,  conquered  by  him.  Dion  Caskius  says  :  "after 
this  he  went  into  Arabia  and  attacked  the  Atreni, 
who  had  revolted  ;  and  their  city  is  neither  larire 
aor  rich.**    By  Arabia  he  here  means  northern 
Mmimnaiih,  ftr  Atta  ii  Al  Hadhfc  (Lmim  Geog, 

J'tumif^  xi.  p.  17.)  Trajan  was  obliged  to 
nite  the  si^  of  this  town.  Tillemont  supposes 
tkatTmjsa  salaiad  tha  Indtaa  Oaaaa,  and  pene- 
tntihii  **cTen  to  tha  axtmnitiaa of  Arabia  Felix," 
^tit  isiapoMibla  to  adopt  hia  coaclnsiona  £com 
tae  tfiieaea  that  be  produosa. 

Trajan  fell  ill  |AlC  th»         of  AlHb  Ul 
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complaint  grew  worse,  he  set  oat  for  Italy,  leaving 
Hadrian  in  Syria,  and  Parthia  again  hostile,  for 
the  PtotUaaa  had  a^ad  the  Unf  wham  Tknhm 

f^ve  them.  The  emperor  socms  to  have  had  A 
variety  <tf  complaints,  both  droMv  and  nualyiia. 
Ha  lhad  to  leaeh  SeHnna  ia  GBieh,  aharwnida 
called  Trajanopolis,  where  he  died  in  the  early 
part  of  August,  o.  1 17,  after  a  reign  of  nineteen 
years  riz  months  and  fifteen  days.  His  ashes  wero 
taken  to  Rome  in  a  golden  urn,  carried  in  triumphal 
procession,  and  deposited  under  the  column  which 
bears  his  name.  He  left  no  children,  and  he  was 
succeeded  hf  Hadrian. 

Trajan  constrticted  several  great  roads  in  tho 
empire  ;  be  built  libraries  at  Rome,  one  of  which* 
called  the  Ulpia  BibHoAeea^  is  often  lamlttntd  % 
and  a  theatre  in  the  Campus  Marti  us.  11  is  great 
work  was  tha  Fonnn  Tn^om,  the  site  of  which 
«aa  an  davatien  whkH  waa  laaofad,  and  tha 
crnuiid  was  levelled  to  a  plain,  in  the  cntre  of 
which  was  placed  the  column  of  Trajan,  the  height 
of  wMeh  BBilcad  Aahaight  of  tha  earth  which  had 
been  removed.  The  inscription  on  the  colnm 
iixes  the  date  at  the  year  a.  d.  11 2,  the  sixth  con- 
sulship of  Trajan.  ApoUodoras  was  Trajan's 
archit^  Tnjan  constructed  tha  port  of  Aneona* 
on  the  ancient  mole  of  which  thfpe  still  stands  a 
triumphal  arch,  dedicau>d  to  Trajan,  his  wife,  and 
hia  riater.  The  inscri  ption  on  the  hiidgt  «f  rthm 
tara  over  the  Tagus  l>«^lon^ed  to  the  year  a.  n.  lOf?, 
but  though  the  inscription  was  in  honour  of  Trajan, 
itaMaathattbahdHgaiMMidaat  thaaoouiaii 
expense  of  tha  wfanl  Ima  nfcith  an  thm 
mentioned. 

Undar  tta  t^^b  of  Tb^bb  Kfad  Chsclaa  Xaiins 

Frontinus,  C.  Conieliiis  Tacitoa,  the  Younger 
Plinius,  and  various  others  of  less  iwte.  Plutarch, 
flaateulua,  ^pietatm,  anrrived  Trajan.  The  jurisu 
Jttventins  Celsii^ad  M—rtiaiPlthii^iwi  fitkf 

under  Trajan. 

The  authorities  for  part  of  the  reign  of  Trajan 
ue  very  defective.  Tillemont,  wkh  aO  Ua  hn 
dustry,  has  not  been  able  to  construct  a  nnrratha 
of  the  latter  vears  of  his  reign,  which  we  can  fld^ 
accept,  and  his  chronology  is  open  to  senaal  ob> 
jections.  Still  the  life  of  Trajan  in  the  IHstnim 
tie*  Empereurt  (xoi,  iL)  contains  all  the  ma^^n^j^ 
that  exiat  fat  we  reign  of  thb  dMngnfahed  aMu, 
and,  with  the  notes  nf  Reimarus  on  the  sixty- 
eighth  book  of  Dion  Cassia^  must  be  the  founda- 
tiott  af  any  Ihtofa  atfpta  ta  gha  a  satithctoiT 
history  of  this  period.  There  is  an  essay  by  H. 
Francke,  Zmr  GetckkhU  Tr^j(uu  und  $riner  Zeii- 
ysaoMsa,      1 837,  which  ia  well  spoken  of.  £Q.  L.  j 


mm  ov  nujAitti«i 

TRAJA'NUS,  cooes  a  general  of  the  emperor 
V'uleno.  In  A.  D.  373  he  conducted  the  war  against 
the  Persians,  and  defeated  Sapor  with  great 
sbaghter.  He  spent  the  winter  with  Vdens  at 
Aatttckb  nd  iA  tha  AUMifav  yur  (874)  «»a  iam 
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into  Annenia,  with  Mcret  orders  to  pat  to  death 
^  Mng  of  AnamAt^  who  wm  «n  ally  df 
the  Romans,  but  was  distrusted  by  the  emperor. 
On  bis  arrival  in  Armenia,  Trajan  invited  Para  to 
a  banquet,  where  he  waa  tTBaeherottaly  Bmrdered 
bj  the  Rinnan  soldiers.  [AiiiiAaDAX,  p.  364,  a.] 
In  A.  D.  377  the  Ooths  rose  in  arms,  and  laid 
waste  Thrace  and  the  surrounding  countries.  Gra- 
tin  sent  RidMmlr  at  the  head  of  a  large  army  to 
stop  their  ravage*,  and  Valens  despatched  forces 
under  the  command  of  Trajan  and  Profuturus. 
TImm  diree  generals  fought  a  battla  with  the 
Ooths  which  lusted  from  the  morning  to  the  even- 
ing, without  any  dedsiTO  advantage  being  gained 
on  eitlwr  dda,  awwdliiig  ta  AamStum  Miraflions. 
It  would  appear,  howetar,  that  the  Romans  suffered 
aaost,  and  Tbeodoret  even  speaks  of  the  defeat  of 
Tiajan.  In  diefoUowiiig  year  (378)  at  all  cvmu 
tha  Oaths  asstmied  the  offensive.  Valens  wa«  so 
displented  with  the  conduct  of  Tnjan  in  the  late 
campaign,  that  he  deprived  him  of  hia  command  as 
general  of  the  iniMtty*  and  Mufimd  it  upon  Se- 
bastianus.  The  emperor,  however,  recalled  him  to 
the  army  shortly  afterwards,  and  he  fell  in  the 
•aane  of  the  same  year  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Adri- 
anople,  in  which  Valens  himself  perished,  August 
8th,  378.  [Valkn&I  Trajan  continued  firm  in 
dm  Gadiatie  tttk,  dtlHNigh  he  served  an  Arian 
master,  and  accordingly  his  praises  have  been  celo- 
bcatad  by  the  ecclesiastical  writers.  (Amm.  Marc 
zdsc  1,  zxz.  1,  snL  7,  IS;  Thaodmt  W.  80 ; 
BmiKSp-  376,  377i  TIUffMiit,  BkkindmBm- 
ptrgurt,  voL  r.) 

TRAMBBOiUS  (Tpdfjtiri>^os),  a  son  ef  TelaaHm 
and  Theaneira  or  Ue>iMi!<\  a  king  of  ttie  Leleges. 
(A then.  ii.  p.  43.)  When  his  mother  was  with 
child  wiih  him,  she  fled  to  Miletus,  where  she  was 
received  by  king  Arion,  who  also  brought  npk« 
•on  Trambielus.  In  the  time  of  the  Trnjnn  war, 
when  Achillea  came  to  Miletus,  he  slew  Trambelus, 
1»Bt  groatfy  repented  when  he  learnt  that  ha  was  a 
son  of  Telamon.  (Ttctz.  ad  Lyc.  467.)  Anothor 
tradition  places  Trambelna  in  the  iabnd  of  Lesbos. 
(Pkrthen.  EnL  28.)  [L.  &] 

TR.\NQUILLI'NA,  SABT'NIA.  [Sabinia.] 
TRAI^qUlLLUS,  SUETO'NlUa  [Susro- 
Miva.] 

TRAULUS  MONTA'NUS,  a  Roman  eques, 

and  one  of  the  paramours  of  Messalina,  was  put 
to  death  by  Claudius  in  o.  48.  (Tac.  Amm, 
xi.  36.) 

TREBA'NIA  GENS,  orcurs  only  on  coins;  a 
specimen  of  which  is  annexed.  The  obverse  repre> 
aanti  Aa  hwd  of  PaDM^  and  tha  reverse  Jnpitar 
in  a  qoadriga,  with  t..  trkban.  and  wnd— wlli 
(Eakhel,  voL  v.  p.  326.) 


TREBELLIT'S. 

( Appian,  D.  C,  i.  52,  with  idcharoi^iutaaK's 
[  EoNATiOB,  Na  2.] 

TREBATIUS  PRISCUSw  [Priscts.: 
TREBATIUS  TESTA.  [T««--<^} 
TREBELLIA'NUSs  one  of  tha  wmom, 
ficant  and  despicable  of  the  herd  af  tkirty 
enumerated  by  Pollio  [see  A rREni, V  ^, 
a  Cilician  robber,  who  called  his  cksti«  12  t  -  :;.* 
nesses  of  the  Isauian  mountains  the  Pi^ 
established  a  mint,  and  gave  himw^Tf  t^?  r  | 
emperor.    But  having  been  tempt*.*<i  to  r| 
strangMd  and  deeesnd  into  the  piaim,  be  was  r 
encountered  and  slain  by  Cn u'-i-^jkuA.  an  F^;^ 
one  of  the  generals  of  Gallie&ua.  (^1x»bcU 
TVnf.  7>w— I.  SZT.)  f  W.  &. 

TRERELLIE'NUS  RUFTJS.    fR^  JT^' 
T&EBE'LUUS.   1.  Q.  TuBixxv>*»  a  m 
tarkm  in  tha  neend  Puie  wn,  -mm  iwaadai 
Scipio  in  B.  c.  210  with  the  corona  mmmSi^  (L- 
zzvi.  48.)    For  details  see  Dicmcs,  Xo.  L 

2.  M.  T&SBXl.i.n7R,  of  Fregellae,  serred  m  Ct 
ricnro  under  tka  legate  L.  Coelias  dnria^r  tbr  c 
nt^inst  Perseus  in  b,  c.  I6f).  (Liv.  x'iiL  '21  ■ 

3.  M.  TasBiu.ULS,  a  friend  of  >ix.  >« 
fi.c.  81.  (Gia.r»«^MMLiw) 

4.  L.  TREnKi.r.irs,  tribune  of  the  pl*b<.  i 
67,  joined  bis  colleague,  L.  Koscitts  Oi^»,  la  '/ 
posing  the  rogalM  ef  Qabinina  tm 
Pompeius  the  command  of  the  1 
pirates.   Trebelliiu  had  Droraiaad  tka 
he  wwld  die  tefttn  ba  alia  wed  dbe 


COIN  or  TRKBANIA  0KN8. 

TREBAaiUS,  mentioned  by  Appian  as  the 
Mar  «r  tha  taBHH  ia  tbe  Sadil  mi^&a  M 


into  a  law  ;  and  as  neither  threat*  Tier 
treaties  induced  him  to  withdraw  hi*  vrto,  Cmti- 
nins  proposed  to  Hke  tribea  to  deprive  ham  af  t« 
nthco.  Seventeen  out  of  thirty-fire  tribes  hmi  a' 
ready  voted  for  his  di'gradation,  when  Trebelli::^ 
gave  way.  (Ascon.  in  Cumel.  p.  7 1,  ed.  Oaau  ' 
INmi  Obm.  nsvL  7«  13 ;  comp.  Oruo,  pt  6S.  a./ 

5.  L.  Trkbbllit^s  tribune  of  the  pleba^ 

47,  resisted  his  colleague,  P.  DoJabella,  vi^  kaC 
proposed  a  measore  for  tba  dbaliiiaB  af  dtcft 
riroat  tumult*  arose  in  consequence  at  Rrmy.  .~ 
which  JDolabelia's  party  was  eventaaiij  dnfiif  ^ 
[Sea  VoL  I.  p.  1059.]    TiMBv  sm  sa 
involved  in  delft  n<4  Di  labt'lla,  and  ha  sa.j 
opposed  the  latter  in  order  to  flTmaf  GnHat.  Ae- 
cordingly  after  the  death  ef  tha  ifirtaBtr,  he  »• 
tempted,  by  Antony's  asaistanoa,  to  cazxy  tW  ^ 
measure  which  he  had  fonnerlr  resisted.    H«  si> 
one  of  Antony's  friends,  whom  he  accosapaajr^i  s 
hii  enpaign  against  D.  Brutns  in  n.  c  43.  (Dm 
Cass.  xlii.  '2P ;  Phit.  Anton.  9  ;  Cic.  Pkil  ri.  4.  x. 
10,  xL  6,  xii.  8,  xuL  2,  12  ;  Cic  ai<  J^mm.  a.  J^- 

6.  A.  Tni!BKLi,tr^  a  Roman  eqne*,  <?  ^  ~-i 
from  the  Pompeian  party  to  Caeaar  in  the  &g>sj£ 

7.  M.  Trbbkllils,  the  leg:itu»  of  VitdQxa^l^ 
geveraor  of  Syria  in  ▲.  d.  36.  (Tac  Ami.  ri.il.) 

TIIBBBII1IU8  CAIXXA,  pretended  is  W 
Clodina,  and  aetaally  came  beftre  tha  caan  sf  dt 
centumviri,  to  hiy  claim  to  tha 
(VaL  Max.  ix.  lo.  §  4.) 

TRBBELLIU8  MA'XIMUS, 
three  commissioners  appointed  in  the  reign  ef 
A.  D.  (il,  to  take  the  cenaus  of  the  ^Vnli  £r 
was  consul  suffectua  in  tha  ftHawlng  yaar  & 
Ci2)  with  L.  Annaeus  Seneca;  and  acciri;rr7> 
Senatoaoonsattom  passed  in  their  rnnsmlAf  a 
«Mlidmd«lha  tttii  af  iShMltaMMdlM  1M#> 
ttMH.  ifkkm^  IL  S61,  SH|  1%  M.  tikL, 
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IHita  afterwards  snccppdcd  P.-tronins  Turpili- 
XI  t.lx*£   govemmeut  of  Brit;iin,  where  he  was 
Vi-y  tlM  amy  on  account  of  hi*  InMtiTitjr, 

aiiiniity,  nnd  avarice.  In  tho  commntinns 
L  I'olio  wed  the  death  of  Nero,  liosciua  Caeliu», 
e^gnte  of  TMNflina,  induced  the  aoldien  to 
i^ainst  their  general.  Trebelliu^  quitted  the 
£,  azmI  lied  to  Vitelliai.  The  Utter,  however, 
ckot  geplaoe  TVaMUoa  k  dw  gDTtnmmt,  tmt 

Vcttius  Bolanus  to  occupy  the  vacant  poit 
u  46,  UitL  i.  60,' ii.  65,  Ayr.  16.) 

RBBBOiLIUS  POliLlO,  one  of  the  rix 
:riptores  Historiae  Auguttae''*  [see  Capito- 
us].  £Iis  name  is  prefixed  to  the  biographies 
1.  The  two  Valerianic  father  and  son  ;  2.  The 
llml  ;  8.  The  thirty  tyrants  ;  4.  Claudios ;  the 
•luuned  pieco  being  addressed  to  Constantine. 
)  learn  from  Vopiscus  that  the  lives  written  by 
»be\ViuB  Pollio  commenced  with  Philippas  and 
ended  down  to  Claudius.    Of  thew;,  all  as  far 

the  Valtariani,  regarding  whom  but  a  short 
gmasifc  TBi—iM,  b«f«  been  lost,  thu  aeeonnting 
•  the  ^np  in  the  scries  which  we  noticed  under 
I  piTtyuittva,   Vopisctis  doe*  not  flive  Pollio  a 

y  high  duuMlar  MMi  hfatodaii,  fir  be  neeaaet 

m  (^Aurrftan,  c  2)  of  having  recorded  many 
ings  meagrely  and  many  things  carelessly,  but 
-«  Yn.xe  no  reaaon  to  form  rery  high  expectationa, 
»r  he  tella  ns  himself,  at  the  close  of  his  book  on 
fie  Thirty  Tyrants,  that  he  did  not  write  but  dic- 
aXed  these  memoirs,  and  with  such  rapidity  that 
M  eoold  not  draw  his  breath.  He  Aiorbhed  as 
ve  have  seen  above  under  Constantine,  and  was 
mteriur  to  Vopi&cus.  For  editions^  tranalations, 
ftc.  gee  Capitolinus.  [W.  R.] 

M.  TRF/BIUS  OALLUS,  one  of  Caesar's  offi- 
oers  in  Gaul  in  b.  c.  58.  (Caes.  B,  O,  iii.  7.) 

TRraiUS  NIOBR.  [NiOML) 

TRE'BIUS  SERGIA'NUS,  consul  under  Ha- 
drian ia  Ju  St,  132,  with  C.  benue  Augunuua 
(Fasti.) 

TRE'BIUS  STA'TTUS.  [Statius.] 
TREBCKNIA  GENS,  plebeian,  was  of  con- 
riderahle  antiquity,  and  gained  distinction  aa  early 
M  a.  a  447,  bat  none  of  its  memberi  obtained  the 

consulship  under  the  republic,  during  which  time 
Ilk-  '.vise  we  find  none  of  them  mentioned  with  any 
■iiriiame. 

TaEBONIA'M'S  GALLUS,  the  Roman  em- 
peror, is  apoken  of  under  OALtua,  but  as  no  coin 
ef  hi»  b        ute  tbut  hmd,  it  it  iBMrtad 


COIN  OP  TRKBONIANU8  GALXU8. 


TRKRn'NirS.  1.  L.  TRKRONitTs,  tribtme  of 
tbe  plcbs  B.U  447,  obtained  the  surname  of  Asper 
oiMeMBitrfbbfteqwiit  aMadcanpon  the  patrea. 
He  propoW  and  carried  a  plebiscitum,  that  if  the 
ten  thboaes  were  not  choaoi  before  the  comitia 
vinMMilfcoMwhoimclBeleAihMid  not 
fll  ip  Ik  wte  (cD-cpAwv),  bnft  thil  tiM  MBilfai 


should  be  continued  till  the  ten  wcvt  elected. 

(Liv.  iii.  65,  v.  10.) 

2.  Cn.  Trkbonids,  triboae  ti  die  plebe  m.  a 
401,  vigorously  resisted  the  attempts  of  the  pattes 
to  undermine  the  law  of  his  ancestor.  (Lir.  ▼.!].) 

3.  M.  Tftmmnmn,  mnmkr  tribuw  in  B.a  88S. 
(Liv.  vi.  '2].) 

4.  P.  TujiBONius,  consular  tribune  B.C.  379. 
(Died.  XT.  51.)  Hie  Mue  dese  not  oeenr  in  Livy 
(vi.  30)  among  the  consular  tribunes  of  that  year. 

5.  C  TuaBONiua,  l^gatos  of  the  consul  L.  Papi- 
fioa  Cnrsor  in  b.  c.  298.  (Lir.  x.  40.) 

6.  Tr  EBON  I  us,  slew  C  Lasins,  a  nephew  of 
C.  Marina,  for  atteoq^tuqg  a  *i4miti^  innilt  iqpoii 
him.  [Lusius.] 

7.  A.  TRUMMioi^  pmoribad  \j  SaUk  (Ck, 

r^rr.  i.  47.) 

8.  P.  TRXBOxros,  brother  of  Na  6,  attempted 
to  leare  his  brother  some  property,  bat  UawiH 
was  declared  void  by  Verres.    (Cic.  /.  r.) 

9.  A.  Tbxbonius,  a  Roman  eques  and  a 
negetlatat  ar  neney-leBdsr  in  iha  fioftacaa»  tma 
recommended  by  Cicero  to  the  proeCBial  liantalw 
in  B.  c.  56.   (Cic.  ad  Fam,  u  S.) 

10.  C.  TftBBommi,  a  cUattmaiM  BmB 

eques,  the  father  of  tha  Ulamkm,    (CSft  4Mf  Flam, 

X.  28,  Pkil.  xiiL  10.) 

11.  C.  Trxbonius,  played  rather  a  prominent 
part  in  the  last  daya  of  the  republic  He  eoa»> 
menced  pulilic  life  as  n  supporter  of  the  aristocra* 
tical  part}-,  and  in  his  quacstorsiiip  (b.  c  (>())  he 
attempted  to  prevent  tha  adaption  of  P.  Clodius 
into  a  plebeian  family,  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the 
triumvirs.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  xv.  21.)  He  changed 
sides,  however,  soon  afterwards,  and  in  faia  traio- 
nate  of  the  plebs  (b.C  5.t)  he  was  the  instni- 
ment  of  the  trinmYirs  in  proposing  that  Porapey 
fihoold  have  tlw  two  Spains,  Cnmm  Syria,  and 
Caevir  the  Gauls  and  Tllyricum  for  .-mother  pi  riod 
of  five  years.  This  proposal  received  the  appro- 
batknotdieeaiBitiB,  andiiknawn  bjthenanie  of 
the  Lex  Trebonia.  (Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  88 ;  Cie.  ad 
AtL  iv.  8.  h.  §  2.)  For  this  service  he  was  re* 
warded  by  being  appointed  one  of  Caesar^s  legates 
in  Gaul,  where  he  remained  till  tha  bnaldng  oat 
of  the  civil  war  in  n.  c.  •19.  In  the  cour^^e  of  the 
same  year  he  was  intrusted  by  Caesar  witli  the 
command  of  the  land  forces  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
Massilia.  (Cnes.  /?.  G,  v.  24,  vi  40,  ft.  C.  I  36, 
ii.  1 ;  Dion  Cass.  xli.  19;  Ck.  ad  AO,  viiL  8. 
17.)  In  &  c.  48  Trebenkis  waa  d^-praetot,  and 
in  the  discharge  nf  his  duties  resisted  the  seditious 
attempU  of  his  colleague  AL  (^aalins  Bafos  to 
obtam  by  feree  the  lepeol  of  Caesar^  law  nepaet- 
ing  the  payment  of  debts.  The  history  of  these 
events  is  related  elsewhere.  [VoL  III.  p.  672,  b.] 
(Caea.  A.  a  in.  20,  21 ;  Dion  Cass.  xlii.  22.) 
Towards  the  end  of  b.  c.  47,  Trebonina,  as  pn^ 
praetor,  succeeded  Q.  Cassius  lionfrinus  in  the 
government  of  Further  Spain,  but  wat  expelled 
noai  the  province  by  a  aratmy  of  the  soldiers  who 
espoused  the  Pnraf>eian  party.  Notwithstanding 
this  want  of  success,  he  still  continued  to  enjuy 
the  &voor  and  confidence  of  Caesar,  who  raised 
him  to  the  consulship  in  the  month  of  October, 
&  c  45,  and  promised  him  the  provinoe  of  Asia. 
(DIoii  Gaia  xBfi.  99,  46.)  In  ittam  Ibr  all  tbeaa 
honours  and  favonr«,  Tr^hnnius  was  one  of  the 
prime  movers  in  the  conspiracy  to  assassinate  his 
bene&etoi^  and  MMQgtha  aa&y  imaBeea  of  blade 
ingrBtitnda  m  Iha  M  Idaa  af  March,  his  ma 
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MW  of  tbe  blackest  It  had  been  ftsngned  to  Tre- 
bonint  to  keep  Antoniiu  engaged  in  convenation 
outside  the  senate-houM  while  the  other  conipi- 
xaton  parpatoalad  the  foul  deed.  Trebonitu  did 
not  remain  long  at  Rome  after  the  murder  of 
Cuesiir,  but  wtnt  as  proconsul  to  the  pro-ince  of 
Alia.  In  tkafirilowing  year  (b.c.  43)  he  sent  a 
supply  of  money  to  M.  Rnitus  in  Macedonia,  and 
to  C.  Cassias  who  was  attempting  to  obtain  pos- 
Mirion  of  Syria.  In  thacowieM  tha  MUDaywr, 
I>olabclIa,  who  bad  received  from  Antonius  the 
province  of  Syria,  appeared  before  Smyrna,  wheia 
Trebonins  was  then  redding,  surprised  the  Iowa  in 
tte  night-timo,  and  slew  Treboniun  in  his  bed. 
For  details  see  Dolammlla^  p.  1059,  b>  (Dion 
Cm,  x8t.  14,  19,  sML  21,  26,  29  ;  Phrt.  BnO. 
19  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  113,  117,  iii-  2,  26  ;  Cic 
PUL  il  II,  14,  zi.  1,  2,  4,  ziL  10,  ziii  10,  ad 
Fam.  X.  28,  ad  AU.  zir.  10,  ad  Fam.  jxl  12,  14, 
lo.)  A  few  of  Cicero^s  letters  are  addressed  to 
this  Trebonius  (ad  Fam.  x.  CB.  xii.  1 0,  xv.  20,  '21 ). 
1'he  panegyrics  which  Cicero  pronounces  upon  this 
tingratemwraleh  In  his  letters  and  fai  Um  Phi- 
lippics are  most  disgusting,  and  the  lanijiiagp  which 
the  orator  uses  on  one  occasion  in  reference  to  the 
nraider  of  the  great  man  to  whom  he  owed  hb  own 
life,  is  positively  so  loathsome  that  it  deprive^  us 
of  almost  ail  pitr  for  his  own  fiste.  Thus  he 
writet  to  IMmiM  («!  An.z.M):— ^^Quarn 

^ellera  ad  iUlt  pulcnerrimas  epulas  me  Idibus 
lilartiis  inntMMi  t  reliquiarum  nihil  haberemui." 

ISL  Truonius,  a  contemporary  of  HeOM,  de- 
tected in  adult«7,  il  otbmM  nkunm,  {Ban. 
Sat.  I  4.  114.) 

TREBO'NIUS  OARUCIA'NUS,  praomlor 
of  Africa  at  the  death  of  NlN^  D.  68,  pot  to 
death  Ciodias  Macer,  the  gOTemor  of  the  prorinoe, 
by  tiie  command  of  Oalba.    (Tac.  /list.  i.  7.) 

TREBO'NIUS  RUFI'NUS.  [RupmiWkl 

TREMF/LLIA  GKNS,  plebeian,  is  first  men- 
tioned towards  tbe  end  of  the  second  Punic  war, 
hnt  never  obtained  mdi  inpiitnieai  Nene  ef  ila 
members  held  the  consulship.  Thry  bor<»  iho  sur- 
names of  SciiorA  and  Fi.A0cua :  tbe  latter  cogno- 
nen  f ■  oniltod  mder  FiAOom,  nd  b  ttwnfbtt 

given 

TRKME'LLIUS.  1.  On.  Trbmellius  Flao- 
cus,  of  quaestorian  rank  in  n.  c.  205,  was  sent  on 
an  embassy,  in  that  year,  with  four  colleaguea,  to 
king  Attains,  and  brouuht  l)ack  with  him  the  sacred 
stone,  which  represented  the  ^lother  of  the  Qods. 
He  was  plebeian  aedile  in  B.  c  203  and  praetor  in 
SO'2,  when  he  obtiined  Siciljaa  his  prafuwib  (Lit. 
xxiz.  11,  zxz.  26,27.) 

3,  Cm.  TssMiLLnm,  ene  ef  the  deasnvin  in 

B.C.  173  for  Hividinu'  certain  lands  in  TiVjuria  and 
Cisalpine  Uaui  among  the  Roman  citiaeus  and  the 
Latin  allice.  (LtT.diLd.) 

3.  On.  Tkrmkmiits,  ttihoM iflbe  plebi, » fi- 
le?.  (Ltv.  xlv.  13.) 

4.  Cir.  TTkBHMXifW,  tribone  ef  the  pleb%  b.  c. 
1 60,  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  on  account  of 
bis  baring  insulted  the  pontifex  maamia  M.  Aeon- 
lias  Lepidns.    (Lir.  EpiU  47.) 

TRE'MULUS,  Q.  MA'RCIUS,  a  plelieian, 
was  twice  consul  with  the  patrician  V.  ('omelius 
Anrina,  the  first  time  in  a  c.  30(>,  and  the  second 
tine  In  B.e.  988.  In  hi^first  consulship  Tremnlus 
carried  on  wan?  acainst  the  Ilemici  and  Anr^n^ini* 
whom  he  conquered  with  ease,  and  then  marched 

lothe«Hiiinn«f]ib<^"      '  Mt^m,  Om 


TRIARIUa. 

bis  arriral  in  tbe  latter  conntrj  he 
ediy  Mtadied  hf  the  Sanuaitea,  bat  Cr 
came  to  hia  neeow,  and  tbe  tww  anaiss  pp- 

brilliant  victory  ora  the  enemy.  Ceneb 
mained  in  Saranium,  but  Tremulns  mem 
Rome,  whore  he  ct-Kbrated  a  trismph 
Hendei  and  Anaunini.  and  an  eqoe«traatt< 
was  erected  to  him  in  the  forum  b-'fore  tbe 
of  Castor.    (Lir.  iz.  42,  43  ;  Fasti  C*pi- 
PUL     Si  PUn.  H. N.  xxxiT.  n.) 

TRIA'RIA.  the  wife  of  !>.  Viteilins.  tbf  txr 
of  the  emperor  of  that  name,  waa  dista^pafr.  -j 
h&r  l—n ntineea  aad  cnelty.  {Tme.  £Sd.  *  a 
64,  iii.  77.) 

TRIARIUS.  1.  A  rhetorician,  kvpfc 
OMBtfoned  by  M.  8eMca.  (.^^tlasw  2,  5,6,0*8 
1,  2,  et  alibi.) 

2.  A  friend  of  the  younger  Pli^«  wj 
one  letter  to  him  {Ep.  vi.  23). 

TIUAllIUS»YALE'RinflL  1.L.Tatar 
TK!.\Rit'«»,  was  qnae*tor  urbanns  in  B-C  ft 
Vtrr.  i.  14),  and  subsequently  praetor,  ii* 
propraetor  in  Sardinia  in  b.  c.  77,  wkaa  k  ^ 
pulsed  Ij4>pidua  who  had  flcni   intn  tt-it  ?->• 
after  his  tmsuccesaful  attempt  to  repeai  u' 
SallB.  (Aaees.  fa  Aswr.  ^\%,mL  OrelL) 
anus  servi  J  under  Lucullus  a»  one  of  his  «v- 
in  tbe  war  against  Mithiidatea,  and  at  tint 
eBuridetible  dbttnetieB  \if  Ub  mbI  mm  iflMi 
[For  details,  sp**  I-t n  i.ltts,  p.  833.]    In  ^  "  • 
Triarios  waa  dimtcbed  to  tbe  ■■eisfiai^a^  fi»^ 
who  had  been intnaiBd  whk  tteMbaiesf 
tva,  while  Lucullus  invaded  Armenia,  sad  ^* 
was  now  attacked  by  Mithridatee  with  osera***' 
ing  mmibers.   Triarius  compelled  Milidiii*' 
asaome  the  Mansire,  nl  oitiy  in  ths  MiUf 
year  he  commenced  active  opemtiaw  'V'*'  ^ 
Pontic  king.    Anxious  to  gain  the  tTCWy 
Mithridates  before  the  arriTsI  of  LQcaQii&.  Tnea 
allowed  himself  to  be  attacked  at  a  dis<j^~~- 
and  was  totally  defeated  with  great  t^'^~  , 
Aen  the  «cpreMiea  ef  Oesio  (A 
we  miffht  conclude  that  every  man  in  ti*  *^  \ 
perished ;  bat  this  doee  not  appear  te  han  baa  i 
lltoeMa.  PhitMA  My  t>t  wnm  , 
mans  fell,  among  wImm  we  a  hundred  sodv^  i 
eentorioaa  and  tww^-fcttr  tribonsi;  I 
Lncollni,  who  arriTcd  a  few  daya  aftwB*^'**'  ! 
iiMlllJ  to  secrete  Triarius  from  the  ficy  « ^ 
troops.    This  fatal  battle,  which  waa  WS  «f 
severest  blows  that  the  Roman  arms  had  ( 
for  a  long  time,  was  fought  near  Zela,  at  ti*  a* 
spot  where  Caesar  afterwards  gained  s  "'^•y^  j 
Phamacea  (Appian,  MUk,  88, 89, 1 1 2. 1» : 
Pvmp.^\  Dion  Case.  jmr.  10—12;  f 
fAig.  Man.  9  ;  Liv.  Ep.  08  ;  Plin.  H.  S. 
In  Livy  {L  c)  the  praenomen  of  Xnizin*  J 
neonly  Oaibm, 

ceding  accused  M.  Aemiiios  Scaaras,  io  ^ 
fiwt  m  tepetomdBe  and  next  ef  mhif. 

was  defended  on  both  occasions  by  Cice' ' 
M  -S»«r.  p.  19 ;  Cic  pro  Seam-.  I,  2,  «^ 
16.  §  8,  iY.  17.  §  2,  «<  Ql  /V.  iiL  2.  8  3>  ^ 
details,  see  Scaubub,  p.  7S7,  b.  ^ 
8.  C.  VAi.ERir«  TRiARit^s,  perhapi**^ 
of  No.  2,  was  a  friend  of  Cicero,  wh«  'v>a^^ 
him  as  one  of  the  ipeakece  ia  hia  dtritg*^*/^ 
bus  (i.  5),  and  praises  his  oratory  ia  ^'•^Tl 
(c.  76).    Hia  sister  Valeria  Paals  ^••"iL. 

fea.6fiO,i|idHBMI)LBi«»(^  f 
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TRIB0NIANU8. 

«.  <Bd  ^ain,yVk7»)  OsttftlNikina:  out  of  the 

mr  Triarius  e«<pons<»d  the  cause  of  Pompey, 
ppoiuted  bim  and  Laeliiu  in  b.  c.  48  to  the 
MaA  of  tiM  lUpt  wUdi  flmUlMd  by  tlie 
ice  of  Ania.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
ali*,  and  it  ii  «ud  to  bim  bean  by  bit  advice 
Hfm-pey  oidmd  hit  tn«pt  to  itaiM  tliD  ud 
e  the  chnrg<*  of  Cm  sar's  s^oldiors  a  mistake 
»  opinion  of  bi»  great  opponent.  Triahua 
k«d  in  th«  drO  wan,  probably  in  Aflrfam  fat 
y  •pealcs  in  b.  c.  45  of  his  death,  and  adda, 
TriariuA  had  left  him  the  guardian  of  hia 
ren.  CCaes.  B.  C.  iii.  5*  92  ;  Cic.  BnU.  76, 
</.  xii.  28.  §  3.) 

1 1  BO  N  I  A'N  US  was  a  Mm  of  Macedonianns, 
diua  to  &>uidaa.  Then  an  in  Suidaa  two 
iM«BTHlMBinHM,M  afuhkh  ImbMn 
tsod  to  rpfpr  to  th<»  same  person.  They  are 
anf^e  medley  of  confusion.  The  first  article 
m  bj  M jinf  tbat  TriboniuM  wm  m  Oraek 
an  atheist,  aiuJ  in  all  respects  averse  to  the 
.  o£  tke  Ciuiatiana ;  in  fact  tbe  bitter  part  of 
cbttRftctap  is  Ml  nphMtioii  of  wbiit  tiM  mkt 

I  whom  thia  fragment  is  taken  meant  by  an 
iat.  He  ia  further  described  as  a  flatterer  and 
leat,  and  ao  persuading  Justinian  that  ho  wovld 
die,  but  would  be  translated  to  heaven  in  tbe 
k  (Stiidaa,  V.  Tpi€wyiay6t,  ed.  (laisford,  and 
notes).  The  foolish  compiler  seems  not  to  have 
eehrvd  llwi  »  fiihwiwi  atbeiam  and  a  promise 
heaTfln  ttt  tM  «q^«at  tw  huilj  ■nntiitit 


is  fintlier  itid  to  bavo  bad  gnat  natural 

rs.  and  to  have  made  acjiitrements  inffrinr  to 
Dse  of  no  num  of  bis  ase;  but  he  was  wonderfully 
sady  of  aMMMfv  and  bo  told  jnstiflo  ftr  hen  i 
ery  day  he  repealed  some  laws,  and  made  other*, 
to  each  according  to  his  wants.   This  is 
k«i  from  Proeopius  {Pertiea,  L  24).   Ho  Ured 
any  yean  in  honour,  and  died  a  natural  death, 
suffered  no  ill  from  any  one,  for  he  wns 
uiumg,  and  pleaaaot  in  his  manners,  and  he  threw 
•boilo  Ofer  hia  avarice  by  tbe  abundance  of  his 
Atning.   This  is  the  choractw  «bkb  «•  bftVO  of 
be  quaestor  of  Justinian. 

The  other  trtido  ippMn  to  bo  hHwiii  If 

iioidas  to  refer  to  another  ptr^on  of  t^ie  same  name, 
vbom  he  calls  a  native  of  Suie  in  Fampbjlia,  but 
« tSm  ctOo  bin  •  hwycv  or  oivMolOi  nd  •  vvy 
earned  man.  He  however  makes  him  a  contem- 
muy  of  Justinian,  for  one  of  bia  works  was  ad- 
iMd  to  tbo  empone.  Tbo  fiol  of  Ut  wocks 

l^tenby  Suidas  iH  a  list  of  trifles  ;  and  ao  kgal 
>mk  ia  emmwcated  among  them.  It  amj  be 
■MyaflboMd  that  Triboniaa  tbo  jorial  wm  net 
iVit-  AuiKoT  nf  any  of  tbe  wtdto  onMnlid  in  this 

pecoDd  article  of  Suidan. 

Tribooiaaus  was  successively  quaestor,  consul, 
«nd  nuuter  of  the  officeo  to  Jnlildoil.   In  A.  D. 
Ml  he  was  di'«;,Tniced  in  consequence  of  a  popular 
^Knult,  but  he  was  soon  restored,  and  remained  in 
«IBce  oatil  his  death  in  a.  d.  645.    His  name  is 
Jewrded  araonff  those  who  made  the  legal  compi- 
»>Mn  of  Justinian.    In  a.  d.  528  be  was  one  of 
connuasioocrs  appointed  byJoalfarfiii  to 
hi«  fim  eedax :  he  had  at  that  time  the  title 
I "    V'ir  WMnniflinM  magisteria  dignitate  inter 
I  *Wtd«oaini»  Ib  a.o.  580  Tribonfaania,  then 
^o-iMtftr.      coramissioned  with  sixteen  others,  to 
I'^y^,  tiie  DigM  or  Pandect ;  and  Tribonianua 
"•"H  mi  the  four  profoMon  (anteceMores) 


TBiciprmna  im 

TheophOBi,  Chrtira%  BMOtbow  and  AnaidliiMk 

were  the  most  active  anwig  tbo  eemmissioners.  In 
December  a  Ji.  533  tbe  IMgMl  wm  promulgated  as 
law. 

During  the  time  that  he  was  employed  on 
Pandect,  Tribonianna  and  tbe  two  nrofeaaora,  Tboo* 
phihn  and  Pecotheaa,  wwa  comwiMfcwod  to  oon- 

pile  an  Institutional  work.  Tribonian  had  at  tbit 
time  tbe  title  of  Vir  magnificua,  nuigister,  et  Ex* 
qnaeotor  meri  paktii  nootri  (InstH,  Prooemium), 
and  they  took  as  their  basis  the  Institutional  work 
of  Gains,  and  produced  the  four  books  of  the  Insti- 
tutions of  Justinian,  which  were  published  in 
November  A.  D.  533.  The  revised  or  second  edition 
of  the  Codex  was  also  the  work  of  Tribonianus  and 
four  other  jurists,  and  it  was  published  in  December 
A.  n.  534.    (ComttHiitio,  CoMi,  dtc) 

It  is  hardly  po^s^ililo  to  form  any  estimate  of  the 
services  of  Tribonianus  as  distinct  &om  those  of 
tbooteoonmiiMioaMa  Ho  bod  iIm  OBpcrintoid- 
ence  of  the  Digest,  and  may  have  taken  the  chief 
part  in  nbinning  the  woik ;  and  to  bia  activity  it 
WM  owfiig,  Aot  Hw  Info  ooDaste  of  Jnflattadi 
writings  was  made,  from  which  Iho  Compilers  ao* 
lected  tbe  materials  for  tbo  Digest  (ComtiiuHo^ 
Tanta,  &c.).  He  bad  a  woB-flocked  library  of  the 
old  writflta  on  law.  As  to  tbo  oonpiUtions  made 
by  Tribonian  and  bio  ■wodilM  tto  tbo  aiticlo 

JUHTlNlANUa. 

Gibbon  (c.  44)  boa  oipanded  the  scanty  and 

scandalous  notices  of  Proeopius  {Perstoa,  i.  '2?>,  '21, 
and.^f»«c(ioto,  13,20)  and  Suidas  after  his  peculiar 
fiuhion.  Them  b  •  lifb  of  Jnstinian  and  Tribonlui 
by  J.  P.  de  L'ldowiir,  entitled  "  Vita  Justinian! 
Magni  atoae  Tbeodozae  ncc  non  Thboniani,  HaL 
ITtl.*  [G.  L.] 

TRIRT^'NUS  (TpiffoDfos),  a  very  eminent 
physician,  a  native  of  Paleatine,  ood  a  man  of 
great  piety  and  beuoiobiioOi  He  wont  to  Persia, 
where  be  attended  on  the  king,  Cotra  (or  Ckof 
roes)  I.,  and  returned  home  laden  with  mng- 
ntfioent  presents,  probably  a.  d.  531.  When  thia 
Umgr  «M  ooneloding  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
emperor  Jnstinian  in  the  following  year,  he  made 
it  a  special  request  that  Tribunus  should  be  al- 
lowed to  Mgr  with  him  for  twelve  months.  Thia 
was  agreed  to,  and  when  at  the  end  of  that  time 
Tribonus  was  about  to  take  leave  of  the  Persian 
court,  tbo  Idng  told  bim  to  adt  for  any  fitvonr 
that  ho  p1(  a'-t'd.  The  noble-mindfd  physician 
only  begged  for  the  liberation  of  some  Uoiuan 
captives ;  and  tbo  king  relenoid  not  only  those 
whom  be  particularly  named,  but  thrct-  thouwmd 
others  bsaides  (Piocop.  IM  Bdh  GoU,  iv.  1 0 ;  Suid. 
«.«.  TjpidlifasijL  TUi  nnoodeto  will  bring  to  tbo 
leeoQeGlioii  of  an  English  physician  the  very  similar 
disinterestedness  of  Mr.Boughton  at  the  court  of 
tbe  Great  Mogul  about  tbe  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  which  wna  the  origin  of  the  power 
of  the  East  India  Company  in  HonKal.  [  W.  A.  G.] 

TRICCI  A'N  US,  DE  CI  US,  a  tidier  of  humble 
origin,  who  rose  to  the  dignity  of  govenior  of 
Pannonia  under  ^f.^c^inus.  He  is  apparently  the 
bame  person  as  the  Triccianos,  who  at  a  subsequent 
period  was  pot  to deadibtyBhgibilMi  (DionCaas. 
Ixxviii.  15.  Ixxix.  4.)  [W.  R.] 

TRICIPTI'N  US,  tbe  name  of  an  ancient  patri- 
ekn  flmrily  of  Ao  Lninetia  gens. 

1.  Sr.  Lt  cnETii?8  Taic if  tint's,  the  father  of 
Lncretia,  whose  rape  by  Sex.  Tarquiniua  led  to  tbo 
dcthrouttmenk  of  THr^ninia*  Sopoibiw  md  Iby 
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1174  TRIClFTIXirS. 

MtaUiahiMiit  of  th«  repablic  IVdL  III.  p.  978, 
b.]  TUeipCiiiwtiMftaMaAcrwdwMiwtoviider 

Tarquiniiu,  and  was  appointed  Praefectua  Urbi  by 
th«  king,  when  the  latter  left  the  city  to  prosecute 
tlM  war  against  Ardea.  After  the  dethronement 
«f  the  king,  and  bofen  the  appointment  of  the 
consuls,  Triciptinus,  in  virtue  of  his  office  of  Pra*^ 
tectus  Urbi,  had  the  goverument  of  the  city.  He 
ffMided  at  the  comitia,  in  wUoh  the  lint  consuls 
Were  elected,  and  for  thi"  purpose  wan  probably 
elected  interrez  by  the  patricians,  as  indeed  is  ex- 
vnesiy  itated  l»j  DionjivfaM  (▼.  11),  nd  Might  be 
mferrBd  from  aiialogy. 

The  tvo  fint  ooorals  wece  L.  Jamas  Bratos 
iad  Lb  Tininiiiini  CoOatfanii,  &c.  609;  mA  irfter 
tha  death  of  nnitu.s  in  battle,  in  the  cour.oo  of  the 
Muaa  year,  Triciptinus  was  elected  to  supply  his 
place ;  bat  wern  oat  by  aire,  he  died  a  few  days 
after  entering  upon  the  ofhce.  (Liv.  i.  58,69,  ii. 
8  :  Dionys.  iv.  70\  82.  H4,  T.  11,  19  i  Ta&^MkTi. 
11  ;  Cic.  de  Hep.  ii. 

2.  T.  LUCRBTIUS  T.  F.  TRiriPTIN'US  COHiul  in 

B.  c  508  with  P.  Valerius  Piiblicoli,  in  which 
year  he  fought  against  the  Etnucans,  who  bad 
attadcad  Rome  under  Panena,  and  ha  la  laid  Vy 
IKonyiins  to  hare  been  wounded  in  the  bnft1<>. 
Dionyiiaa,  however,  places  tbe  invasion  of  Pursetia 
in  the  feDawing  year,  and  aacwdingly  represents 
Trii  ij'tiiius  as  one  of  the  pmierals  of  the  Roman 
am>y  under  the  consuls.  (Ltv.  iL  8,  1 1 }  Dionjs. 
T.  20, 22, 23.)  Tricipttmia  waa  eoiMid  a  aoeand 
time  in  B.C  504  with  P.  Valerius  PubUcola,in  which 
year  the  consuls  carried  on  the  war  against  the 
Sabines  with  success,  (Lav.  ii.  IG  ;  Dionys.  v.  40, 
fell.) 

3.  Lt'CRETK  s  (Triciptinus),  consul  in  b.  c. 
507  with  P.  Valetius  I'ublicola,  according  to  Livy 
(ii.  15);  bat  in  Dionysius  (v.  21)  and  the  Fasti 
Af.  Ilonttiiis  Pu!villu«  is  mentioned  instead  as  the 
colleague  of  Publicola.    [Pulvillus,  No.  1.] 

4.  u.  LDOtanoa  T.  r.  T.  it.  Triciptikub,  ton 
of  No.  2,  was  consul  in  n.  c.  \Ci'2  with  T.  Velurios 
Ueminus  Cicuriuus.  lie  fell  upon  the  Volscians, 
whan  they  wera  tataming  from  an  tevarion  af  tha 
Roman  territor)'  laJen  with  booty,  and  nearly 
aouibilated  the  whole  army.  Ue  obtainad  in  con- 
aeqoenoe  the  honoor  of  a  trimiph.  In  tha  IbOair- 
ing  year  he  exerted  himself  virarmly  to  save 
Kaeso  Quintias,  who  was  brouc;ht  to  U'ial  by  the 
tribune  Virginias.  (Li v.  iii.  U,  10,  12  ;  Dionys.  iz. 
69 — 71.)  IMdptinus  is  mentioned  by  Dionysins 
(xi.  1.'))  as  nne  of  the  distinciii'ihfd  senators  who 
spoke  in  favour  uf  the  aboUtiou  ol  the  decemvirate 
in  B.  c.  449. 

5.  HosTCs  I>rrRi-Tirs  Ti.  F.  T.  N.  Tricipti- 
NDOi  son  of  No.  4,  consul  in  u.  c.  42i>  with  L. 
Seisina  FideoM.  (Ut.It.SO.) 

6.  P.  LucRBTi(;s  HosTi  r.  Trichtints,  Ron 
af  Now  4,  consular  tribiuie  io  &&  419,  and  a 
aaeond  thna  in  417.  (Lir.     44, 47.) 

7.  Ij.  LiJCRKTii  s  pLAVira  Triciptinus, consul 
in  B.C.  393  with  Ser.  Sulpicius  Camerinos,  in 
arhich  year  he  conquered  the  Aequi.  He  was 
aoosular  tribnaa  in  Wl«  when  he  gained  a  rictory 
arar  the  Volsinienses ;  and  he  held  the  Kame  office 
a  second  time  in  3U8,  a  third  time  in  i'.li.i,  and  a 
fourth  time  in  381.  (Liv.  T.  29,  32,  vi.  4,  Jl.  '22.) 
Plutarch  {(Jamill.  32)  represents  Lucretius  as 
the  senator  who  was  usually  asked  first  for  his 
optniofi,  probably  because  he  was  ona  af  tha  fear 
vha  had  hald  tha  fluk  of  eananl  <  «id  tha  aaioa 


TRTOEMINtra 

writer  infonaa  as  that 
reraatal  la  TaiL 

TRICOLO'NIJS  (JpudKm^\  two 
penonages,  one  a  son  of  Lycaon,  axMl  Iook 
Tricoloni  in  Arcadia  (Pans.  viii.  6.  $  1^ 
athapane  of  the  suitors  of  Hii 
cnnqnercd  and  kfllad  hj 
•Jl.  §7.)  ll^z 

TRICOSTUS,  the  name  of  an  ancieB«  §m&, 
the  Virginia  gens.    Almost  all  the  measbem  ^ 
Viiginia  gens  belonged  to  this  fiamilj, 
came  sa  a«miea  that  H 
other  fiunilies  bearing  the  nam^  of  Cakik^* v 
Nua,  EaQUiuNoa,  and  Rvtu.i;&  Tha 


therefor-'  -  nly  remains  to  treat  hew  of  the 
who  had  no  additional  nasM^  aad  a£  tha 

Rntifl 

1 .  OpiraR  ViRoimiTa ' 

502  with  Sp.  Cnssius  Vi»ceUin»i«,  carried 
a::ninst  the  Auntnci  and  tuok  Pomeua,  exi 
iltieitte  of  wiiieh  he  and  his 
triumph,    {l.iv.  ii.  17;  Dii>nys.  r.  4Sl) 

2.  Oi'iTSH  ViRbiMis  (iKjooarvaX 
Bl  c  478  with  Ii.  Aen 

t'l  Livy(ii.  54);  bat  other  authorities  stv*  V-:'-^ 
cus  Julias  Jaltts  in  pbca  of  Viisiiua^  ^Jti:'^ 
New&] 

X  L.  Vinaomni  TRirosTi  Js  consal  B.  c 
with  C.  Juliaa  Jsfos.  (Liv.  iv.  2 1  ;  Diod.  six  4-' 
Respecting  Aa  crenta  af  Ala  year,  aae  Jvi.f  • 

No.  4.    Virginias  and  Julius  were  again  ros^s 
in  the  f<dlowing  y«ir,  according  to  Lidniu«  Marrr 
bat  other  aatkorities  maitkmed  M.  Matiict*  ai>3 
Q.  Solpieka  asasaaols,  and  otheca 

there  were  no  consuls  but 
year.    (Liv.  iv.  23.) 

4.  L.  ViRGiNius  TRicoartw, 
B.  c.  .^89,  the  year  after 
the  Uauls.    (Liv.  vi.  1.) 

6.  PnoomvB  Vtaonooa 

coimul  R.  c.  486  with  Sp.  Ca&sius 
marched  against  the  Ae<{ai ;  bat  aa  they  wc 
Bat  BMet  Uai  fa  tha  6e)d,  ha 
after  laying  waste  their  territory.  He  took  « 
active  part  in  opposing  the  agrarian  law  ef  t:- 
eoOaagaa.  [▼nostuxtrs.]  (Lit.  iL  41 ;  Dway^ 
viii.  68,  ix.  51.) 

6.  T.  ViRGiNius  T.  F.  T.  N.  T«iro«Ti  Rt- 
TiLUA,  consul  B.  c.  479  with  K.  Fabios  Viuuiasn, 
in  which  year  the  Fabia  pens  left  Roose  to  aurt 
on  the  war  alone  wrain^t  Veii.  (Liv.  :i\  4"  -i  : 
Dionys.  iz.  14.)  This  Viipnius  was  augur,  aa* 
died  in  463  in  tha  ^aaft  pestilence  whfah 
tated  Rome  in  that  year.    (Liv.  iii.  7.) 

7.  A.  VuiGiMivs  T.  r.  T.  k.  TMooarca  Br- 
mua»  hvothar  af  Naw  6;  wnt  caanl  in  B.e  4^ 
with  Sp.  Servilius  PdiBBI  flfcautifc  (liik  &  61 ; 
Dionys.  iz.  26.) 

TRionitNira.  p.  cuBXATitrs  mrrs. 

consul  a  c.  453,  and  one  of  the  first  dcensti- 
rate,  is  spoken  of  onder  Fifrrra.  The  copinari 
Trigeminus  shows  that  he  pcetoDdad  ta  he  dt> 
scended  from  one  «f  tha  than  OaainU  idhn  ln|^ 
with  the  Horalii ;  and  it  app'-ar*  from  coitt*.  ■ 
specimen  of  which  is  annex.  •],  that  some  oi  v.* 
Camtii  in  later  times  Uid  claim  t<>  a  siaifaar  if- 
scpjit.  Oil  the  obverse  of  the-  cv>iri  i*  the  bead  "it' 
Paiias  with  ruiuB  (i.  «.  Tnyemmtu),  and  en  ike 
laiarsa  -a  woaMui  diiflM  n  nndi^ia  wlATknaj 
ilndlpg  hahhid  hMv  MM     VlHiam  (Cr« 
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TRIOPAS. 


oont  or  a  cimuTiot  menairai, 

•RIGON  EI  A  or  TRITOGENEIA  (Tpty6ttfM 
TptTu^cVMa)^  a  dMghter  of  Aeoliu,  and  the 
e  of  ^linyas,  or  according  to  othera,  the  mother 
Miiivajs  tjy  I*(»sei(lon.  (Txetx.  ad  Ljfc  873  ; 
lol.       Pull.  I't/ih.  iv.  120.)  [L.  S.) 

TRIO,  li-  FULCr'NlUS,  a  notcrions  iiiAjrmpr 
dsr  TiberiuA  {odebre  inter  <toaualores  TrumiM 
IMilMmTM.  jfMibfl.  28),  andoMcf  dwMndt 
d  favourite*  of  Tiberius.    He  i»  first  nirntioned 
.  A.  D.  16,  wImb  1m  wm  Um  chief  uutnunent  in 
«eanng  tlw  MoitnaalloB  ti  the  pnwlor  L.  8ai- 
sniuB  Libo.    In  A.  o.  20  ht?  accused  Piso  before 
le  coasola,  and  in  conieqaence  of  that  aenrice 
raa  allowed  by  Tiberius  to  become  a  candidate 
n  tha  higher  honours  of  the  state.    In   \.  n.  31 
le  was  consul  w  ith  V.  Memmius  Regulus,  in  which 
f  c-ar  Sejaiuis  was  put  to  death.    Being  a  friend  of 
^ianus.  Trio  was  soipnlad  of  fiivmiiug  Ua  cause, 
and  vehement  di-^pntf^s  arose  in  consequence  be- 
tween the  two  consuls.    By  pretending  great 
•nslaty  to  briBf  dw  iwiBHiliuw  of  Sejamw  to  jiM> 
ticc,  the  fall  of  Trio  was  pottpOMd  for  a  short  time; 
but  in  A.  D.  35,  having  bacn  asaaed  and  thrown 
Into  prison,  he  did  nol  draoM  to  wait  tfll  be  wh 
formally  condemned,  and  therefiro  put  an  end  to 
his  own  lifis,  after  fint  makiuig  hia  will,  in  which 
he  attadced  in  the  ■evnwt  toms  Maen  and  tiie 
principal  ficeedmen  of  Tiberius,  as  well  as  the 
anperor  himself.    (Tac.  Amt.  ii.  28,  30,  iiL  10, 
19,  V.  11,  vi.  4,  38 ;  Dion  Casfc  Iriii.  9,  25.) 

TRIO,  LUCRETIUS,  known  only  fttJin  c  ins 
on  which  we  find  Oi.  Ltwrrtiut  Trio  and  L.  I.a- 
trtitu*  Trio,   The  specimen  annexed  has  on  the 
obmM  the  haad  of  the  Son,  and  on  the  reverse 
the  Moon  surrounded  by  the  sevep  Triones,  or  the 
CBMteHation  of  the  Qreat  Bear.   (See  I}id,  of 
Aiiif.  ^  U7,  M  ad.)  Th«a  Maei,  like  many 
in  madcm  heraldry,  are  a  kind  of  puiminf?  on 
the  name.  The  Son  and  Moon  give  the  greateat 
l^ht  (/a^eni),  and  Um  have  ittenatf  to  the 
gentile  name  Lveretiut;  while  the  seven  Triones 
are  an  erident  alloaioit  to  Uie  ■umame.  (ilckhel, 
toL  T.  p.  239.) 


COIN  OF  L.  LUCRETIUS  TRIO. 

TRI'OPAS  {Tpioirat  or  Tpio\l>).  1.  A  son  of 
PtMdn  and  Canace,  a  daughter  of  Aeoloa  (SchoL 
^OOb,^  m  Ckr.  100)  or  «f  Htim  md 


TRIPTOLEMUS.  1175 

Rhodes,  and  the  father  of  Iphimedeia  and  Erj-si- 
chthon  (A[K>llud.  i.  7.  §  4  ;  Diod.  v.  56  ;  Steph. 
Byz.  ».  V.  Tpti-wtov  ;  Or.  Met.  viii.  751);  he  is  also 
called  the  father  of  Pelasgus.  (Paus.  ii.  22.  §  2.) 
He  expelled  the  Pelasgians  from  the  Dotian  plain, 
haft  vaa  Uaunlf  oUig^  to  emigrate,  and  went  to 
Caria,  where  he  founded  Cnidus  on  the  Triopian 
promootofy.  (Diod.  L  &;  Herod.  L  17i*)  Hu  son 
£r}  nehthoB  mm  fmilihad  \j  Dmaaltf  wtth  inaa- 

tiable  hungi^r,  because  he  had  violated  her  sacn d 
grore  (Callim.  i/ynus.  n  Ctr,  36,  &c);  bat  others 
relate  the  same  of  Triopaa  himwlf  (Hygin.  Ptti, 
A$tr.  ii.  14;  comp.  Schol.  ad  Thtooni,  xvii.  69.) 

The  statue  of  Triopas  with  a  horse  stood  at  Delphi, 
being  on  oileiing  of  the  Cuidiaus.  ^Paus.  x.  11. 
§1.) 

2.  A  son  of  Phorbas,  an  Argive,  was  the  father 
of  laaua,  Agenor  and  Messeue.  (Paus.  ii.  16.  §  1, 

iT.  i.fs.)  [L.a] 

TRI'PHYLUS  (ypl(pv\oi\  a  ton  of  Arras 
from  whom  Tryphylia,  a  portion  of  Elis,  was  be- 
Ueted  to  teva  daiM  te  Mona.  (Polyk  77 1 
Paus.  X.  f).  §  3.)  S.] 

TRIPTO  LEMUS  (Tpi»T<{A«Mo»)»  »  of 
Celeni  and  Metaneim  or  Polymnia,  or  Miwifliiig  to 
others,  a  son  of  king  EleuBis  by  Cothonea  (or 
Cyntinea,  or  Hyona,  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Gtorg.  L  1 9  ; 
Schol  ad  SlaL  Theb.  ii.  382.)  Others  again  describe 
him  aa  a  son  of  Oceanus  ajid  Oai,  as  a  younger 
brother  or  relation  of  Ct  lcus,  as  a  son  of  Trochilus 
by  an  Eleuainian  woman,  as  a  son  of  Kharus  by  a 
danf^ktar  of  Amphietyon,  or  ktftly,  as  a  son  of 
Dysaules.  (Hygin.  FaL  147  ;  Apollod.  L  6.  §  2  ; 
Pana.  i.  14.  |  2  i  Horn.  H^mn.  ta  Cer.  153.)  Tri- 
pteWiai  WW  «ha  Ommrfto  of  Dwnetar,  aad  Oa 
inventor  of  the  plnti;^h  and  agriculture,  and  of 
civiUiation,  which  ia  the  leiult  of  it.  He  waa  the 
great  hero  ill  IIm  Khualnian  myiterieo.  (Plfau  H, 
N.  vii.  5$iOS^ HftHM.  in  Cer.  22;  Virg.  (7iorff. 
i.  19.)  According  to  ApoUodorua,  who  makeo 
Triptoiemus  a  ton  of  Celeus  and  Metaneira,  De- 
motalV  onkoraniial  at  Eleusis  in  Attica,  undertook 
aa  nune  the  care  of  Dtmophon,  a  brother  of 
Triptoiemus,  who  had  just  been  bom.  In  order  to 
make  the  child  immortal,  Demetor  at  night  pot 
him  into  a  fire,  but  as  Metaneira  on  discovering 
the  proceeding,  screamed  out,  the  child  was  con- 
sumed by  the  flames.  As  a  osoBpsaaation  for  tUa 
bereavement,  the  goddess  gave  to  Triptoiemus  a 
chariot  with  winged  dxagona  and  aeeda  of  wheat. 
AooorJing  to  ethew  TiiiitiJomao  twl  wamA  barley 

in  the  Rharian  plain,  and  thence  spread  the  culti- 
vation of  grain  all  over  the  earth  i  and  in  later 
times  an  altar  and  threshing  floor  of  TMptokmoa 
were  shown  there.  (Pans.  i.  38.  §  C)  In  the 
Homeric  hymn  on  Demeter, Triptoiemus  is  described 
as  one  of  the  chief  men  of  the  country',  who  like 
•diar  nobles  is  instructed  by  Demeter  in  her  sacred 
worship  (lv!3,  474,  &c.)  ;  but  no  mention  is 
made  of  any  relaliouship  between  him  and  Celeus. 
In  the  tradJtion  related  by  Hyginus,  who  makes 
Triptoiemus  a  son  of  KleusiH,  Triptoiemus  himself 
was  the  boy  whom  the  goddess  wished  to  make  im- 
mortaL  Beoiii,  who  wao  wateUag  her,  was  dis. 
covered  by  her  and  punished  with  instant  death. 
(Ov.  IVid.  iii.  8.  2.)  Triptoiemus,  after  having 
leeehad  Ao  dragon-chariot,  redo  In  it  aO  oi««r  Aa 
earth,  making  man  acquainted  with  the  blessings 
of  agriculture.  (Comp.  Paus.  viL  IS.  $  2,  viii.  4. 
SI;  Ov.  Met  v.  64ti,  &c.)  Ob  his  latum  to 
Attica,  kiflfCdiw  wmod  to  UD  him,  but  by  tha 
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ei^mmaiid  of  Dcmeter  1m  wm  obliged  to  give  op  Kit 
ooantry  to  TriptolMBlu,  which  he  now  cnlled  after 
bu  £&ther  Eleaofli  He  now  established  the  worship 
of  Deoieler,  and  tnstitatcd  )tb»  Thesmophorio. 
(Hygin.  FaL  147;  comp.  Diony*.  Hal.  i.  12  ;  Or. 
Fast.  ir.  507,  &c)  He  had  templet  and  ttatuea 
both  at  EleutU  and  Athens  (Pans.  L  14.  §  1,  38. 
$  6.)  Triptolemui  is  represented  in  works  of  art 
as  a  youthful  hero,  sometimes  with  the  petasua,  on 
a  chariot  drawn  by  dragons,  and  holding  in  his 
hand  a  sceptre  and  com  ears.  (Se«  MiUler,  Jme. 
Art  and  Us  Rem.  §  358.)  [L.  S.] 

THITAEA  (Tp^Tfua),  a  daughter  of  Triton,  a 
pffiMtaw  of  Atluuia,  bf  whon  Ares  became  the 
father  of  Melanippus,  who  gave  to  a  town  in  Achaia 
the  name  of  his  mother.  S.icritice8  were  oiTered 
then  to  Ares  and  Tritae*  in  the  temple  of  Athena. 
(Paus.  vii.  22.  §  5,  &c.)  [L.  S.j 

TRITANNUS,  a  man  distinguished  for  his 
lemarkable  strength.  (CSe,  dt  i  S$  Plin. 
H.  N.  Tii.  19.  s.  20 ;  Solin.  c  4.) 

TRITANTAECHMES  {TptToyrcdxjiVsX  1. 
A  Penan  satrap  of  Babylon,  son  of  Artabasua. 
(Hend.  i  192.) 

2.  A  ion  of  Artabanut  [No.  l],  and  a  cousin 
therefore  of  Xerxes,  was  one  of  the  commanders  of 
tha  Persian  in&ntry  when  the  barbarians  invaded 
Greece  in  &  c.  480.  After  the  battle  of  Thermo- 
pylae, when  the  Persians  had  been  informed  by 
aoim  Arcadian  deserters  of  the  contests  at  Olympia 
for  no  other  prire  than  a  simple  olive-crown,  Tri- 
tanUechmes  exclaftned  that  men  who  thus  strore, 
not  for  gain,  but  for  gloiy,  eotild  not  ba  attacked 
with  much  chance  of  success,  a  sentiment  which 
Xerxes  ascribed  to  cowardice.  (Herod.  riL  82, 
131,  Tiii.  26.)  [E.  E.) 

TRITO  or  TRITOOENEIA  (Tprr<6  or  Tptro- 
yirtta  and  Tpiroycy^r),  a  surname  of  Athena 
(Horn,  n,  iv.  515,  Od.  iii.  378  ;  Hes.  Tkeog.  924), 
which  is  explained  in  different  ways.  Some  derive 
it  from  lake  Tritonis  in  Libya,  near  which  she  is 
said  to  have  been  bom  (Eurip.  /cm,  872 ;  ApoUod. 
i  3.  f  6  t  comp.  Herod,  iv.  150,  179);  others  from 
the  stream  Triton  near  Alalcomenae  in  Boeotia* 
where  she  was  worshipped,  aud  where  accordiDf 
to  aoma  statements  she  was  also  bon  (Pant.  ix. 
33.  §  4  ;  comp.  Hom.  //.  iv,  8);  the  grammarians, 
lastly,  derive  the  name  from  rpnw  which,  in  the 
dialect  of  the  Athamanians,  is  said  ta  ajgniff 

head,^  so  that  it  would  be  the  goddess  bom  out 
of  the  head  of  her  father.  (SchoL  ad  ApoUou. 
Jihod.  iv.  1310  ;  comp.  Hom.  Hymn.  28.  4  i  Hea. 
JT^.  924.)  [L.  S.] 

TRITON  (T^Twr),  1.  A  oon  of  Poaeidon  and 
Amphitrite  (or  Celaeno),  who  dwelt  with  his  &ther 
and  mother  in  a  golden  palace  on  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  or  according  to  Homer  {IL  xiiL  20)  at 
Aegwj.  (Hes.  Theog.  930,  Ac;  ApoUod.  L  4.  §  6.) 
Latar  writers  describa  tbia  divinity  tii  the  Medir 
termnean  as  riding  over  the  sea  on  horses  or  other 
sea-monsters.  (Ov.  ileroUL  viL  30  ;  Cic  dt  Nai. 
Ihor.  L  28  ;  Claudian,  XXriiL  878>)  Sometimes 
alko  Tritons  are  mentioned  in  the  plural,  and  as 
■erring  other  marine  divinities  in  riding  over  the 
aea.  Thair  appearance  ia  diftieotly  described, 
though  they  are  always  conceived  as  presenting 
the  human  figure  in  the  upper  part  of  their  bodies, 
while  the  lower  part  is  that  of  a  fish.  Pausanias 
(ix.  21.  J  1)  laja:  the  Tritons  have  green  hair  on 
their  head,  very  fine  and  hard  scales,  breathing 
organs  below  their  ears,  a  human  nose,  a  broad 
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month,  with  the  teeth  of 
hands  rough  like  the  snr^ice  of  i 
of  feet,  a  tail  like  that  of  dolphinai  (4 
Hymn.  23. 4 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  zxxn.  4,  7-> 
chantcteristic  of  Tritons  in 
works  of  art  is  a  trumpet 
(oonc&a),  which  the  Tritons  bk»i 
of  Poseidon,  to  soothe  the  re»tle 
sea  (Ov.  Afet.  i.  333),  and  in  d» 
Gigantes  this  trumpet  served  to 
raie*.    (Hygin.  Poet,  Attr.  iL  23; 
2.  §  3;  Mosch.  ii.  20  ;  Vir^g.  Aem. 
Met.  ii  8;  Plin.  H.  N.  ix.  6.) 
times  represented  with  two  ' 
arms  and  they  were  then  calM  Ct 
or  IchthyocenUurs.  (Tzetx.  ad  J.fc  34,1 
Their  figures  are  frequeotly  m«ntiooed 
art,  as  in  the  sanctuary  of  Poaeidon  ' 
thiati  isthmus  (Paus.  ii.  1.  §  7),  in  tba 
Dionysus  at  Tauagra  (is.  20.  f  4  $ 
//.  A.  xiii.  21),  in  the  pediment  of  the 
Saturn  at  Rome.  (Macrob.  SaL  L  8  ; 
Afythol.  Bildert,  p.  152  \  MiiUcr,  Ame, 
Hem.  %  402.) 

2.  The  god  of  hkt  Tritonu  in  lAn,  m.  ^iK 
Glaucus,  a  marine  divinity  connected  witt  Ma* 
of  the  Argonauts.    (Apollon.  RhodL  if;  lMi2. 
Orph.  Aryan,  337  i  Ttetx.  ad  ZjuspL  34,  7»* 
Herod,  iv.  1 79.) 

TRnxyNis  (TpiT«^).  1. 

Tritonis  in  Libya,  who  accordinf  to 
tradition  was  the  mother  of  Athena  bj 
( Herod,  i V.  1 80 :  Pind.  Pytk.  nr.  20.)    hf  Ai 
themis  the  became  the  mother  «f  Kl 
Capbaurus.    (Apollon.  Rhod.  iv. 

2.  A  surname  of  Athena*  likia 
Tritonia.   ( ApoUon.  Rbod.  i  72,  IM  ; 
ii.  171.)  [kS.] 
*  TROBZBN  (TpoiCirX  •  aoB  «r  Palsfa.  md 
founder  of  the  town  of  Troexen  or  TioaMSL  Ba 
was  the  father  of  Anaphlvttus  and  SphattB^  O^*"*^ 
ii,  30.  §  8,  Ac;  Parthen.  KmL  31.)       £!•  S-J 

TROOUS,  C  MA'RIUS,  a  tnaaek  d  fm 
mint  under  Auguttus,  occurs  only  on  coiaa,  a  ^e- 
cimen  of  which  is  annexed.    On  the 
bsad  of  Augustus,  and  on  tba 
standing,  with  the  legend  c  MaftXTS  <1  r. 
via.   (Eckbel,  voL  t.  pw  250.) 


COIN  or  c  MASXtfi  noGot. 

TROGUS  P0MPEIU8.  [Jovni«v%ikCai.h] 
TROQUS,  T.  QUI'NTIUS,  was  mtmei  hv 
the  quaestor  M.  Sergioa.   (Van.      X»  «i  1^ 

9'2,  ed.  MiiUer.) 
TROOUS^  8AU7SIU&  [Saufbiv^  C] 
TROI'LUS  (T^dioO<  a  ton  of  Priam  mi  Br 
cabe  (Hom.  IL  zziv.  257),  or  according  ta  sibM 
a  son  of  Apollo.  (Apollod.  iiL  12.  {  &.)  BaMif 
the  hands  of  Achilles  (Virg.  Jaa.  L  474  ;  H«sL 
Carm.  ii.  9.  16  ;  Cic  Tuse.  i  39)  ;  etbaft 
that  Achilles  ordered  Troilos  who  was  laais  |R- 
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to  "he  strnnpled  (Diet.  Crot.  W.  9\  or  that 
-when  fleeing  from  Achillei,  nn  into 
•inp1«   of  tb*  TbjmbrMUi  Apelhi,  when 

•  •s  s'^t'w  Viira  on  the  Mine  spot  whpre  ho 
If  wa»  afMnranit  kiUad.    (Tsetz.  "</  A.'a*. 

S.J 

UCyXXiUS  (TpcilXetX  *  Mpliist  of  eonie  dis- 
on,  who  taught  at  Constantinople,  under 
iius  and  Honoriiis,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
cent.\iry  of  oar  era,  was  a  mm%  «C  8id«  in 
phylirt.  Amonp  his  di^ci plea  were  Enwbiua 
ia&ttciis,  Abhibiuii,  a  Novatian  bikhop  of  Ni- 
,  wifd  GHIvnua,  bishop  of  PUUppopoiia.  He 
e,  atcordintr  tn  Suidaa,  \6yot  ▼oAithcoI,  and 
Q  books  of  letters.  (Socimt.  H.£i.  tL  6,  vii.  1, 
%nML  m.9ks  VtMa.  BUL  Onm,  ^  Ti.  p. 

;  Clinton,  Fast  Ftr.m.  a?;.  401,  iOn.)  Th.^ro 
in  epigram  ia  the  Greek  Anthology  on  the 
«lie  ijTffon,  Maibed  to  •  giawmarhMi  IVelhii, 
□m  Sohnei«ler  and  Jacobs  idt-ntify  with  thv 
ihiat  ;  though  Fabridiu  Kqppo«r>s  the  two  per- 
•  to  be  diffinent,  whhevt  itnting  his  nMon. 
ibrio.  BiU.  Grare.  vol  L  p.  498  ;  Hrunck,  JadL 
.  ii.  p.  450  ;  Jacoba,  Aatk,  Ormek  vol  iii.  p. 
5,  vol.  xiii.  p.  962.)  [P.S.] 
TRCPH ILIJS  (Tp<J<^.Aoj),  a  physician  quoud 

Stobaeua  {Flor.  cii.  who  <«i:d  that  he  wa»  a 
rtVct  phyaician  who  was  able  to  distinguish  what 
MpoMibto  Ami  what  imi  not  He  may,  perhaps, 
»  tbm  same  person  who  ^Tote  a  book  entitled 
iW7f|i|)  'Ajcouaftdrtni  Oov/uurW,  which  is 
ootoa  Vjr  SinlMW  {Old.  a.  93— 94X  FUvidoB 

\T<*  (IlifJ.  Grar,'.  vol.  xiii.  p.  430.         vet.)  that 

rophilus  ia  also  mentioned  by  Plutarch  in  hi* 
Matarte  I^ntwpta^  nd  if  me  be  w  (Ibr  tlw 

vriter  hae  not  been  able  to  find  the  passa^^o)  he 
nust  hare  lived  MNae  lint  ia  or  before  the  first 
century  after  Chrkt  [W.  A.  O.J 

TKo  PHI  MI'S,  a  Hreek  itatuary  of  the  Roman 
period,  who  made  an  honorific  statue  of  a  Roman 
nuvg'\strate,  erected  by  the  college  of  Pastophori  of 
the  town  of  ludustria,  of  which  the  vtial  a 
atiMa.   The  following  ii  the  inscriptimEi : « 

T.  GRAI.  TBOPBlMtW  IKD.  PAC. 

(Maffei,  Aftu.  Vrmn.  p.  ccjcxx.  1  ;  R.  Rnchette, 
LfUre  a  A/.  Sehom,  pp.  -tly,  420,  2d  ed.)  [P.  6. J 
TROPHON  or  OROPHON,  b  inppaMd  to 

Lave  been  the  maker  of  the  statue  of  Kc:>hnnto, 
tlie  daughter  of  Zeue,  the  iuschptiou  belonging  to 
wbidi  w  fliD  fnum,  MMly,  A*  wiIMciwivb 
Melian  inscription.  ThebNt  word  of  the  inscn'p- 
tioQ  te  TFOOHOIf,  iriMW  it  ie  not  qnito  clear 
vbedMT  tfM  tol  Ittlir  it  T  or  r,  but  noH  tdtokn 
take  it  for  the  latter.  The  wh<de  ioKription  rnai 
thus,  when  the  orthography  is  modernized: 

(Wfkker.  /2*«a.il/«*.  1 848, vol.  vi. p.  383.)  [  P. S.] 
TROFHO'NIUS  (1)»o<;>»viof ),  a  son  of  Erginus, 
kinjf  of  Orchomenns,  or  of  Apollo.    He  with  his 
brother  Agamedes  built  the  temple  at  Delphi  and 
the  tMmiy  of  king  Hyrieiu  in  Boectia.  (Horn. 
Hyam,  in  Apoll.  2[Hi  ;  Pans.  ix.  :?7  and  ?>9;  ^irixh. 
VLy.m.)  After  his  death  he  was  worshipped 
Mabotiad  bad  a  celebfated  end*  in  a  cava 
aarLebadeia  in  Boeotia.    (Herod,  i.  4G  ;  Strab. 
U>pb4l4;£tirip.  /um,  ;»U0;  Aristoph.  A  <A.  .'02; 
€Un.DitL«fAiaiq,$,9.0rQmlmm.)  [L.S.J 
TB06aiFrft>.  1.  Am  of 
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A^tynchf',  and  a  grandson  of  Dardanns.  He  was 
married  to  Calirrhoe,  by  whom  he  became  the  father 
ef  IhM,  AaMBW  and  Oanymedea,  and  waefcfay  of 

Phrycia,  (Horn.  xx.  230.)  The  country  and 
people  of  Troy  deriTed  their  name  from  him.  Ho 
gave  up  bb  eon  OaayaadM  to  Zeaa  hr  a  nneent 
of  horses.  (Paoj.  t.  M.  §  1|  ApdM.  fiL  13.  f  2; 
comp.  Oanymkois.) 

2.  A  Trojan,  a  son  of  Ahttor,  who  was  slain  by 
Achill.  ^.    (Hom,  //.  XX.  462.)  [L.  S.] 

TKYPHAKNA  (T^t^^va).  1.  DauKhter  of 
Ptolemaeus  VII.,  surnamed  Eucrgetes  II.,  mar- 
ried Antiochus  VIIL  (Qrjfn$),  king  of  Syria. 
Her  sister  Cleopatra  was  married  to  Antiochus 
IX.  (Cyzicenus).  In  the  civil  wars  between 
Oi|pni  and  Cyrienne,  Cleopatra  fell  into  tho 
power  of  the  former,  and  was  murdered  by  order  ' 
of  her  own  lister  Tryphaena.  Shortly  afterwarde 
TrynlMeM  wae  lab«i  yrinnar  by  Cyxicenua,  wbo 
pat  ner  to  death  to  nvenga  dia  nundv  af  Ua  ivifc* 
(JaMin.  xxjdx.  'S^  4  ) 

3.  Daagbtor  of  riitiiMiM  XL  Aabtes,  died 
in  thelife-tiaaaflMrftlte.  (Pioupbyi;  an.  Baiab. 
p.  120.) 

TRYPHIODOHUS  (T^u{8«^s),  a  Greek 
grunmarian,  was  bom  in  %3rpt.  Nothing  raova 
in  known  of  hif»  personal  histor)-.  All  that  i«  known 
of  the  time  when  he  lived  In  that  he  was  later  than 
Nestor  of  Laranda  [Nb8TorJ,  whom  bo  ^f*iftM. 
Some  place  him  as  late  as  the  fifth  century.  Of 
the  grammatical  labours  of  Tzyphiodorus  we  have 
no  reaoida.  Ho  ia  known  to  a*  ealy  as  a  wiiftBr. 
He  wrote  a  poem  called  MapaPcfjiaKa  :  anothi-r 
entitled  To  KulBt  'IwwotdfMay  ;  a  third  called 
*OMow«M  knmrfpiiitiunt,  Ttm  waa  to  called, 

according  to  Ku^tatkiaa  (/Votty.  ad  Oilynn.  p.  4), 
becaose  no  word  waa  admitted  into  it  which  cod- 
taiaad  ikm  lattor  9.  It  ie  diflknlt  however  to 
conceive  of  the  composition  of  an  Odyssey  fteaa 
which  the  name  of  Odyssens  roust  have  been  ex- 
cluded. The  account  of  the  matter  given  by 
Hesychitts  is  aMia  probable,  that  from  tlia  ink 
honk  the  letter  o  was  excluded,  from  the  second  jS, 
and  so  on  ( Hes.  ».  f.  Ns'oTwp),  In  any  tuse  it 
muKt  have  been  a  miserable  euama  of  ingenoity. 
A  fourth  work  of  Tryphiodorus  was  IIi^w^yMMrit 
Ttgy  'O/xqpou  ira^NiSoAtM^  AU  theai^  anl  others 
not  mora  disdnctly  aaaiad,  bovo  peridiad.  Tba 
only  effort  of  the  muse  of  Tryphindorus  which  has 
come  down  to  us  is  his  'ikiov  &/imaa%  a  poem 
CBMiilhig  of  691  Onaa.  Fram  Aa  aanlldiBMaMeiia 

of  it,  it  is  necessarily  little  but  a  sketch.  It  is 
not,  like  tbe  poem  of  Quintus  Smymaeos,  a  con- 
tiniiailiai  of  tbe  IHad ;  it  is  an  independent  poem. 
Aftar  a  brief  indication  of  the  subject,  there  follows 
a  meagre  recapitoktion  of  some  of  tho  chief  events 
since  the  death  of  Hector,  given  in  the  clumsiest 
and  most  confused  manaei;  arithaot  any  indication 
of  the  mode  in  which  they  were  connected  t'vjethcr. 
The  proper  subject  of  the  poem  begins  with  the 
account  of  the  building  of  tbe  wooden  horse.  Try* 
phiodonis  describes  iiiiiititfly  the  painting  and 
other  adornments  of  tbe  work,  and  enumerates  the 
batasa  vbo  toek  tbair  plaeaa  te  it  {  not  fergetting 
to  mention  the  anibmsial  food  with  which  Athene 
provided  ihem.  in  his  account  of  Sinoa  Tryphi- 
ederas  agiaaa  mere  with  Virgil,  not  witb  Quinius, 
who  represents  him  as  mutilated  by  tbe  Trojans 
before  he  would  tell  them  the  purpose  of  the  wooden 
horse.  The  episdde  of  laocoon  is  entirelv  omitted. 
Atar  tba  iMna  bad  bam  bm^  isia  tba 
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of  Athene,  Venus,  assuming  the  form  of  an  old 
Trojan  woman,  disdote*  to  Helen  tin-  trick  «f  tfM 
Om-ks,  and  informs  h>^r  tliat  Mon«  I;ius  is  among 
the  heroes  inside.  Intending  to  bhna  about  their 
iilMlion,  ihe  goM  to      tompb,  mi  wHhln  tb» 

liraring  of  the  warriors  tnlks  of  tb<ir  wives  in 
Cirecoa.  Stifled  ikha  and  tean  eecape  from  the 
fciwaa.  AiitidM  n  od  tiM  jpolat  «f  Betraying  Ute 
«Me  acheme  by  speaking  aloud,  but  I  'I ytses  claps 
Iti*  lianda  over  his  mouth,  and  holds  them  so  tight 
that  Iw  mothen  hin.  Athene  appears  and  sends 
Hokn  Imb*  agun.  Till  scene  is  the  only  part  of 
thr"  popm  which  hils  much  merit  A  somewhat 
lengthy,  tiiuugh  otherwise  tulerabty  good  description 
of  tlw  acenes  which  ensued  upon  the  Midc  ud 
destruction  of  the  city,  is  followed  by  a 
notice  of  some  of  the  chief  special  incidental 

The  poen  oTIVyplikdanis  waa  firrt 
in  connection  with  those  of  Qaintus  SinjTnaeus 
and  Coluthua.  A  leparate  edition,  accompanied 
hf  •  Latin  tnadtden  in  tocw,  wu  pttbHahed  by 
F.  Jnmot  (  Paris,  1.557).  Frischlin  and  Rhodomann 
published  a  critical  edition  with  Latin  Tcnioni  in 
prose  and  metre.  (Pnnkfttrt,  1588.)  An  imnroved 
eilition  of  Triphiodonu  was  published  by  J.  Menkk 
(Oxford,  1741),  in  which  several  omissions  were 
supplied  from  fresh  MSS.  Merrick  also  published 
an  English  trau'^iation  and  a  treatise  on  'I'rvphio- 
dorns  (Oxford,  1739).  'I'he  fdition  of  IJ.iiidini, 
^Florence  17(ij)  contained  a  cuUectiou  of  the 
«ario«ii«idings«rtwonew  MSS.  Ho  Utlk 
hr  the  text  however.  His  critical  apparatus  was 
applied  to  that  object  by  Thomas  Northmore  in  his 
oditiaB  «r  Iho  piwt  (Onnliridgo  1791,  LoadoB, 

inon.  A  spliMiJiJ  fil  o  eilitinii  was  printod  by 
Bodotti  at  Paima  in  17  HQ.  An  equally  impoeing 
•ditiea,  tnd  one  aoiv  ooffNt,  wm  fwHAni  by 
Tauchnitz  (Leipzig  l<'f08)  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Q.  H.  Schaefer.  A  critical  edition  with 
the  notes  of  Merrick,  Schaefer,  and  others,  and 
some  of  his  own,  was  published  by  F.  A.  Wernicke 
(Tit  ifiT'!?  1819).  Besid'  the  I^itin  and  Eni^lish 
translations,  there  is  one  in  Cionnan  by  ii.  Thiersch. 
(Suidas,  «.  Falaric  BM,  Cfraee.  ^  i  p.  526  ; 
Si  hbll,  Gexk,  4m  CfritekitcAm  LUkratur,  vol  uL 

p.  7:1,  &c)  ca  p.  M.1 

TRYPHON  (T)»<fsN'X  KtaOBT.  hOjtASu- 

andria,  the  son  of  AnimtMiiuH,  a  grammarian  and 
et,  lived  before  and  durioff  the  reign  of  Augustus 
Su)d.t.«.).  A  long  list  ^  Ms  world,  fa  afaBoet 
every  department  of  grammar,  is  i:i  vcn  by  Suida8,and 
an  account  of  seToal  of  them,  which  axiit  in  MS., 
wflO  bo  found  in  Fahridos  (BOLOmm  viL  vi.  p. 
851,  comp.  pp.  165,  IM,  Ilfl^  821,  881,  nd  YvL 
i.  p.  526). 

2.  The  son  of  Hermes,  the  author  of  an  epigram 
in  the  Greek  Anthology,  on  the  sudden  death  of 
haq^'  [layer  Terpes  who  was  killed  in  the 
Scias  of  biiarta,  by  having  a  fig  thrown  into  his 
open  month.  There  is  a  passage  of  Suidas  («.  r. 
FAvifu  fi4\t  Kol  TTVifiTO)),  which  makes  it  all  but 
certain  that  the  Teipes  of  the  epigiaua  is  no  other 
thoB  Oo  eelobmted  TerpandM;  aad  tiial  Ha 

gnun  refers  to  a  traditional  accnnnt  of  hi«  dea^ia 
which,  as  in  similar  stories  of  the  end  of  alkw 
poets,  ev«D  Ilia  maimer  of  Ut  deeiaaa  was  nada 

symbolical  of  the  sweetnei^s  of  his  compositions. 
Respecting  Tryphon  himself  we  have  no  further 
information.  (Bntnck,  A$hmL  toL  iL  p.  451  ; 
Jacobs,  AiiA.araec^likf»W9^M,  V>99t, 
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3.  See  DioDOHLs  Trypbom,  V<^  L.  p»  i 

4»  Tryphon  the  Jew,  whose  name 
Jerome's  well-known  dialogne,  h-iri-y  ^ 
tlw  limiu  of  thtt  work.    Ail  tike 
spoonBig  nna  wasca  aPOBaaeasary  im 
Jerome,  and  they  are  verj-  few.  wfO 
the  dialogue  itselil   (See  aiao  Fmim 
ToL  *it.  p.  62.)  f  P. 

TRYPHON  (TpA^),  aztista.     1.  An  ex.. 
engraver  of  predova  sUmea,  wfaoae  bo-jl,  cb^ 
with  a  figure  <rf  th«  aea-nymph  Oaleike,  is  c 
tioned  in  an  epigram  by  Addaaaa  (INtt.  6^  Er~ 
AnaL  vol.  ii.  p.  242),  who  app>ears  it> 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  (  ireat  and  iu»  cdocm 
There  is  a  very  celebrated  gem  by  hiaa  ■ 
lection  of  On-  Puke  of  MariU>rofi£rh,  reprwKr.' 
the  reoobdliatioD  of  Eros  and  Parcike  (Bfeser. 
lUX  of  which  theia  ara  wgmal  tmfmmi  • 
the  best  of  these  is  in  the  Museum  at  Na|>Ir5  '. 
oonti.  Op.  Var.  ToL  ii.  p.  U»2,  No.  1 14>*  Tktr 
also  a  flaradiaii,  eugiwwd  wiA  m  •>  l" 

riding  on  a  lion,  bearing  the  inacnpcioa  TFTSl' 
in  the  Moseum  of  the  Uasae  (I>e  Jaaga,  Aooo. . 
148,  Na  16) ;  and  anotW  geaa*  Baoniiimri  - 
Raspe  (T'A;/.  ,1.  Tassie^  No.  l54M)»«ilk Iks 
scription  TPT*nN  fnOl6L  His  n-im*  ab**«T- 
on  another  gem,  in  the  Mu>eum  ui  tine  liaxTit  ..* 
Jonge^  p.  151,  No.  12  ;  Caylaa,  JZceoot^  r.  pi. . 
No.  5,  p.  148)  ;  but  in  this  case  the  inscripc^i  " 
certainly  a  modem  forgery.  (H.  Rocheste,  it^' 
d  M.  Stkan,  pp.  157, 158.) 

2.  An  architect,  of  Alexandria,  who  flocro^ 
in  the  time  of  DMnelhaa  PoliMoeCes,  aad  aml' 
gaithadUaMlf  in  ttadsftnaaaC  AfdkBia»hf 
inrention  of  an  in;;enious  plan  af  aaoMaux 
(VitniT.  z.  22.  s.  ) 6.  §  10,  SchtMsder.)  (P.&T 

TRYPHON  (Tp<^y.    1.  A  mtgeam.  «b 
lired  at  Rome  shortly  before  the  tiaa  tiCe^ 
that  is,  prob^Iy  in  the  first  centnrr  B.  c.  (1>^ 
/>e  M^.  Ti  5,  Til.  I.  pp.  1 17,  137.)    As  C<te 
calls  hiai  ''tWplMD  pater^'^  there  iradd  MBB 
have  been  another  medical  mnn  of  the  saz&e  B■P^ 
who  lived  somewhat  later.    This  is  prrhsss  ft* 
implied  by  (3alen  when  he  Wfmkm  at  Tffi^m  i 
apxalot  {De  Compos.  Mr<lic<im.  src.  L.-k.  ri  * 
voU  zii.  p.  843),  who  may  pwhans  he  the  mi 
pMtM  M  Ite  •  TkyphoB  piiM^afQinK.  ad  ok 
is  certainly  the  sunrenn   quoted  hy  Softassi 
LsKoa  (i^tCba^il/fldtaaas.  c  6B.  |  OOLilSS'. 
CtOJ.  D*  C^mpm.  Jf idTwai ,  aw.  ftau  ir.  Hi  1^ 
xiii.  p.  745)  and  apparently  his  tutor  (sUL  c  iSc 
§  175.  p.  222),  and  perhaps  also  the  pkrvm 
mentioned  by  Caelios  Anreliuins  (DeMi^  Ch^ 
i.  4.  p.  323).    Tryphon,  the  natire  of  Oartraa  is 
Crete,  who  is  quoted  by  Galen  (De  Cha^m. \Vtd>- 
cam.  tec.  Loc,  ix.  2.  rol.  xiii.  pp.  246,  253)  jisUi 
p^iaps  the  same  person  ;  bat  the  writer  «Bf9» 
nasticH,  mentioned  by  Galen  (Ad  Tkrat^  4e  Mtd^. 
et  (fi/iitnad.  c.  47.  ToL  V.  p.  8^8)  prafaa%  fc«cii 
earlier. 

2.  Th'*  physician  introduced  by  Plutarrfi  ssm 
of  the  speakers  in  his  &pipotiaoa  (iii.  L  f  2;  i  t 
%%\,  frtf  ha  was  a  iiaf  y  m  in.  Bssi  ii  <b 

im  eontnrv  after  Christ.  [W.  A.  tt] 

TRYPHON,  DiO  DOTUS  (LMmn  I  V 
^•vr),  a  nsmpar  of  tiM  llnaBa  of  Sjiia  ima^  ihi 
reign  of  Demetrius  II.  Nicator.  AJ^  tlie  deed 
of  Alexander  Bahu  in  B.  c  146,  Trrpkr*  f^J 
set  up  Antiochns,  the  infant  son  of  Ihju.,  it  1 
pretender  against  Demetrius ;  but  in  a  c  143  kt 

murdorsd  Amjachasaad  fc^^Ndii  kiif 
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TRTPHONINUS. 

3n  ■wTis  defeated  and  put  to  dcith  by  Antio- 
i<iet,e«»  the  brother  of  JUemetriuB,  in  b.  c  139, 


lit  IL»  p.  967. 


QOIM  OP  TBYPUON,  KmO  OP  RTBIA. 

•RYPITON,  SA'I,VIUS,one  of  the  haien  of 
revolted  alaves  in  Sicily,  had  been  acciutomed 
slay  on  iStkm  Arte  in  <li#flniwiif  the  w«b«b,  nd 
•  Bupposed  to  have  a  knowledge  of  divination,  for 
ich  reaaon  be  wu  elected  kkg  by  the  akTee  in 
c.  1  Oa.    H«  diepteyed  candd«aMe  tMUtiet,  uid 
a  short  time  collected  an  army  of  20,000  foot  and 
00  horse,  with  which  he  laid  siege  to  Morgan- 
la,    a  strong  ci^  in  Sicily.   The  propraetor 
.  LiciniuB  Nervftoteined  posseasion  of  the  camp 
the  slaves  by  snqirise.  but  was  afterwardd  de- 
sated  by  ScUvius.    Alter   this  victory  Salvius 
muned  all  the  psoip  ttiupOtf,  Ha  administered 
iiitice  in  the  toga  praetexta,  surrounded  himself 
vitk  \kiors,  and  took  the  soraame  of  Tryphon, 
nobablj  bawnsa  it  had  been  tone  by  DiedoCos, 
he  usurper  of  the  Syrian  throne.    He  chose  the 
MXQ&g  fioctceas  of  Triocala  as  the  seat  of  his  new 
kii^om  s  and  his  powerwM  Hffl  flinrdMralnngth- 
ened  by  liha  aobmisnon  of  Athenion,  who  had 
Wen  elected  leader  of  the  slares  in  the  western 
part  of  the  island.   The  iiiiiinialiM  had  now 
nmed  aaih  ■  formidable  asped*  tbat  the  senate 
»>T\t  ihe  propraetor  L.  Lidnins  Lncallos  into  Sicily 
ill  th*!  following  year  (&a  102)  with  a  force  of 
1 7,1100  men,  the  greater  fMit  of  which  wen  Mga- 
\ar  Hotoan  or  Italian  troops.    Tryphon,  however, 
did  not  hesitate  to  meet  this  force  in  the  open 
liilL  Athankait  whom  he  had  first  thrown  into 
wtoMI  thn)i]eh  jt'aloti<<y,  )mt  had  afterwards  re- 
Muad,  fought  under  him  with  the  neateat  beamy, 
and  wu  aeiwaly  maded  fa  the  tenia.  TIa 


•■!av'-H  were  def<"ated  with  (rreat  slaughter,  and 
Tiyphon  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  io  ThocnkL 
Bnt  LoenUna,  whemar  ftam  incapacity  or  tiaaehe  ry , 
failed  in  taking  the  place,  and  returned  to  Home 
without  effecting  any  thing  more.   LocuUus  was 
succeeded  by  C.  Serrilius  ;  and  oa  the  death  uf 
Tiyphon,  about  the  same  time,  the  kingdoai  of  the 
Anm  dovolved  upon  Athenion,  who  was  not  sub- 
doed  till  11.  c.  10 1 .  ( Diod.  AW**/.  «      A  XX  VI. 
ft.       foil  ed.  Wess. ;  Flor.  iii.  19.) 

THYPHONI'NUS,  CLAU'DIUS,  a  Rnman 
jutut,  wrote  undtt  the  united  reign  of  Septimiiu 
Smrai,  iDd  Ui  too  AnloataOHMdia  (D^^ 
tit.  19.  %.  S9)  ;  and  he  sorviTed  Severus,  who  died 
A.  n.  212|  figr  he  speaks  of  **  Impetator  noslar  cum 
Dire  Severn  pMe  aw**  (Dig.  27.  Hi  1.  i.  44). 
T^w  it  extant  a  rescript  of  Antoninus  (a.  d.  213) 
sddreued  to  Claudius  Tryphoninus,  which  declare* 
ttal  a  legacy  left  by  Cornelia  Salvia  to  the  uni- 
vcraW  of  the  Jews  in  Antioch  could  not  be  sued 
for  (Cod.  1.  tiu  9.  s.  1).    It  is  probable  that  this 
RKhpt  was  addressed  to  Tryphoninus  in  the  €»• 
lwtI«rAdvMtMKiMi.  iy7pkMlM»(D%.St. 
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tit.  s.  78.  §  1)  speaks  of  giving  his  opinion  in  the 
auditorium,"'  which  may  be  that  of  Papinian. 
TVfphoniBas  appears  te  hara  atndied  Cieeio^ 
writincjs :  he  quotes  the  oration  Pro  Chientio 
(Dig.  48.  tit.  19.  a.  39).  Tryphoninus  was  in  the 
GoiwHniB  ef  Sefarai  at  dw  same  time  wiA  Meariaa 
and  P.ipinian  (HiL'-  40.  tit.  14.  s.  50).  He  was 
the  author  of  twenty*ene  Libri  Disptttationttm,from 
which  tkant  am  aatMi^Mitna  axcCTpts  in  tha 
Digest ;  aaod  Im  tSm  melt  BOiaa  on  Corvidia* 

Scaevoln.  [G.  L.] 

TU  BERO,  AE'LIUS.  1.  P.  Aauus  Tw- 
BSRO,  was  elected  flabaian  aedile  B.  c.  202,  but 
resigned  his  office,  together  with  his  colleague 
L.  Laetorins,  because  there  had  been  sunie  fault  in 
the  auspioei  at  their  election.  He  was  praetor  the 
following  year,  b.c.  201,  when  he  obtained  Sicily 
as  bis  pioTince.  In  b.c.  189  ha  was  one  of  the 
In  tmrniMmm  aeat  inta  Aab  after  Ihe  ea» 
que«t  of  Antiochus  ;  and  in  B.  c.  177  he  was  afrain 
elected  praetor.   (LiT.  xxz.  99,  40.  xxxvii.  56, 

2.  Q.  Abliub  TtTBXRO,  tribune  of  the  pleba 
B.a  194,  proposed  a  plebiscitum,  in  accordance 
iridi  a  decree  of  the  senate,  for  foimding  two  Latin 
colonies  in  southern  Italy ;  one  among  the  Bruttii, 
and  the  other  in  the  territory  of  Thurii.  He  was 
appoitited  one  of  the  thiea  omunisaioners  for  the 
fbundatimi  af  the  bttar  cakay.  (Lir.  acodr.  5S, 

XXXT.  9.) 

3.  AsLiua  TtTBiRO,  tlia  ai»-iii4aw  of  L. 
Aamilius  Paulas,  served  niMlardw  latter  in  Us  war 

against  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia.  After  Per- 
seus had  been  taken  jprisoner,  he  was  committed 
by  AenfliaB  ta  Aa  aatlody  cf  Tabara.  Tilt 
Tiilu  ro,  like  the  n  st  of  his  family,  was  so  poar 
that  he  had  not  an  ounce  of  silver  plate,  till  hb 
£sthflr4i^w  gave  him  five  pounds  of  plate  from 
the  spoils  of  the  Macedonian  monarch.  (Liv.  sir. 
7, 8 :  VaL  Max.  iv.  4.  §  9{  Plin.  U,N,  zadiL  11} 
Pint.  AemiL  Paul.  28.) 

4  Q.  Abliu.s  Tubbro,  iha  aoii  of  No.  8^  <ha 
jurist    See  below  Tubbro,  jurists.  No.  1. 

6.  L.  Akliub  Tubbbu,  an  intimate  friend  of 
Ciearo.  He  waa  a  ratetion  and  a  s^ooUeBow  a( 
the  orator,  had  served  with  him  in  the  Marsic 
war,  and  had  afterwards  served  under  his  brother 
QuintaaaalagataiaAria.  It  li  aneeftafa  hi  what 
way  he  was  related  to  Cicero.  Tha  Scholiast  on 
the  ocation  for  Logahus  says  (|fk  41£|  417,  ad. 
OnlH)  that  Tnbero  married  tiw  aofvr  of  Owere. 
We  kiiow  that  Cicero  had  not  a  lialer ;  but  the 
brother  of  the  orator's  father  may  have  had  a 
daughter,  who  was  married  to  Tubero  ;  and  hence 
we  may  understand  toror  to  signify  in  this  passaga^ 
as  it  frequently  does,  a  first  cousin,  and  not  a 
sister.  (Drumann,  G€$chichU  Hmu,  vol.  vi.  p.  273.) 
On  tha  breaking  out  of  the  dvil  wu,  Tubero,  wh» 
had  espoused  the  Pompeian  party,  received  from 
the  aenate  the  province  of  Africa ;  but  aa  Atioa 
▼ana  nd  Q.  liigarfM,  trfM»  Kkawiw  haloagaA 

to  tlie  arislocratiral  party,  would  not  surrender  it 
to  iuau  be  jpassed  over  to  Pompey  in  Oiaaoaw  He 
wn  aiiai  aaroa  pinQoneQ  ny  uaaaar  aaa  aennn 

with  his  son  Quintus  to  Rome.  (Cic  pro  I4§,  4» 
7,  Kodq.Fr.  \.\.%X  pro  Plane  41.)  TubeiO 
cultivated  literature  and  philosophy.  He  wrote  a 
history  (Cic  ad  Q.  Fr.  L  ft),  and  the  philosopber 

Aenesidcnins  dedicated  to  him  his  work  on  thft 
scejgtical  philosophy  of  Pynhon.    (Phot.  Cod. 
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9,  Q.  A«uo«  Tvwmot  llw  toil  of  Ma.  5,  At 

jurist.    SiM*  below.  No.  2. 

TU'BERO,  AK'LIUS,  jniittt.   1.  Q.  Asuus 

and  one  of  the  scholars  of  Panaetius  dedicated  to 
Tobero  a  treatise  De  Officii*  (Cic.  de  Off,  ill.  15). 
He  was  the  ton  of  Q.  AeUos  Tubero,  wno  was  the 
aMHiB-law  of  L.  Aemilius  Paulua.  [  See  aboTe,  No.  3.  ] 
Tubero  the  son  had  a  rf  pntation  for  talent  and  legal 
knowledge.  (Cic.  lirut.  31,  pro  Mitren,  c  36  ;  Tac. 
Anm.  xn.  22  ;  GelL  i.  22.)  Plutarch  (LnaUi.  c  39) 
■tiribllten  to  this  Tiibrro  the  sapng  that  Lucullus 
**  Xerxeft  lu  a  toga  but  this  is  a  mistake, 
Tsbm  the  Stoie  was  •  oonlnaponuy  of  the 
<lncchi  and  tribunal  plebia  in  n.  r.  tho  yenr 
Ib  which  Tiberiufi  was  alaotiibunoa  pkbu.  Lucullus 
floald  not  play  the  {<art  flf  X«nM  6  •  togft  «arikr 
than  B.C.  63.  In  b.  c,  12!)  ThIi-to  failed  in  his 
candidatethip  for  the  praetonhip,  but  in  B.  c.  123 
he  was  |ffaetor.  Pomponioa  ny*  thai  he  waa  alao 
consul,  but  it  has  been  inferred  from  the  pauage 
in  the  Ilrntun  (c.  31)  that  he  never  obtained  the 
coiisuUhip.  He  appears  ho\ve%-cr  to  have  been 
consul  sttflififltaa  in  &  c.  1 1 H.  He  was  an  opponent 
of  C.  (  irncchiii*  a<»  well  ns  of  TilM^ritia,  and  di  livored 
some  speeches  agaiuitt  him  B.  c  1 23.  Tubero  is 
MM  flf  die  speakers  in  Cicero*s  dialogue  de  Repdh 
lira.  The  passages  in  the  Pandect  in  which  Tubero 
is  cited  do  not  refer  to  this  Tubero,  but  to  the  son 
if  ImriiML  (Cie>  BnL  ed.  B>  Mejai«  S1«  md 
Ae  Dela  $  H»llnfii^  OntonM  AMMaionni 
piSSUSded.) 

S.  Q.  AiLroa  Tinnnuk,  the  Km  of  Lndiis 
fate  abore.  No.  5],  was  bora  probably  about  b.  c. 
74.  When  he  was  a  Toung  man,  he  made  a  speech 
(au  46>  before  C.  Julius  Caesar  ngainst  Q.  Liga- 
xios,  who  was  defended  by  Cicero  in  a  speech 
which  is  extant  (/Vo  (^.  Lioaria).  When  L.  Tulx-ro, 
who  had  been  appointed  governor  of  Aixica  by  the 
senate,  attraipted  to  land  there,  Ugaritta,  who  Md 
Africa  in  the  capacity  of  legnttis  prevenU'd  Lucius 
fiom  landing  with  his  son  yuiutus,  who  aonwu- 
panied  him ;  and  tUs  was  the  mate  eaase  of  the 

enmity  of  Tub<'ro  ngainst  Ligarius.  The  oration 
of  Tul>ero  is  mentioned  by  Quintilian  {Inttit.  Oral. 
X.  I.  §  23,  xL  1.  §  78).  After  his  fiahne  en  this 
occasion  Tubero  appUed  to  the  study  <^  the  Jus 
Civile  under  Ofilius  ;  and  he  obtained  considerable 
reputation.  He  had  a  great  knowledge  both  of  Jus 
Pahtteam  and  Privatum,  and  he  wrote  several 
works  on  both  these  divisions  of  Inw  ;  but  he 
aliccted  an  antiquated  mode  of  expression,  which 
»Bda  his  writtngf  leas  igrseaMe  to  lead  (Pempo* 
nioSi  Dig.  I.  tit.  2.  8.  '1  §  tn):  from  this  remark 
ol  Pai^wnius  we  may  iufer  that  Tabeio^  works 
wero  enam  wnen  no  wiuw>  imeio  naraea  a 
daiit,'bt<'r  of  St-rvius  Sulpiciii'',  niid  tb««  daughter  of 
Tubero  was  the  mother  of  the  jurist  C  Cassius 
Xionginos.  It  is  nnootain  if  this  liibero  was  ooasol 
oader  Angnstos  11,  with  P.  Fabius  Maximna, 
for  his  consnlship  is  not  mentioned  by  Pomponius, 
but  that  omission  is  not  decisive  against  the  evidence 
«f  the  Fasti  Capitolini  and  Plinins  (//.  N.  viii. 
1 7).  A  work  by  Tubero,  **  De  Officio  Judicis  " 
is  mentioned  by  Gellius  (ziv.  2) ;  and  another 
Ad  C  Oppiam**  is  menUoned  by  Oellhis  (viL  19). 
Like  bis  father  Q.  Tubero  wrote  a  bistnry  (Liv. 
iv.  23;  SueL  CWs.  83),  but  whether  the  ^uot*- 
tiont  of  A.  0«Bi«a  (tL  S,  4)  are  takes  htm  the 
hi'^tnryofthefiithirorthcson  cannot  be  determined. 
Tubero  thajv^  who  is  often  dted  in  th«  UfMt, 


TUBULU& 

is  tMsTtfian;  tattkmia  wm 

writines. 

TU  BERO,  USEIUS,  I 
in  Hi  campaign  inOitany  is  a.  sl  K, 

with  the  latter  in  a.  D.  18.    Tub«ro  wa» 
accused  of  majeetaaia  A.11U  24.  CXae.  ^"^i 
IT.  29;  Fasti) 
TUBERTUS.  the  aaM 

the  patrician  Post  nm  in  trensL 

1.    P.    PoSTt  MK  S  F.  TUB»TKTCX 

B.  c.  505  with  M.  ^  alerioa  Volssns  ia 

nf  the  republic     Both  consuls  fouir^t  ^pairi 


babinei,  over  whom  they  gained  •  dtfOP.iv« 
in  tba  aaigUiiwliuid  ef  Tihar,  m«  ' 

consequence  the  hononr  of  a  trinmph.  (  f 
Zonar.  t.  37—39;  Plat.  PmbliG,  20;  Z^ob 
IS.)  TatotaawMcaoaati^iate  ia  B.e.  JM 

A^rippa  Menenius  Lanatas.  Accon!':.-  : 
he  defieated  the  Auninci,  and  on  his 
umphed  orer  them ;  hot  other 
that  he  again  fooglrt  against  the  Sabinea.  c<l 
first  with  bad  success,  but  thnt  h«  ah^rmA 
gained  a  victory  over  them,  and  cta  hi* 
celebrated  the  leaser  triumph  or  ov.ii'mrv,  whici^ 
on  this  occasion  first  introduced  at  Knme.  (Ih-jBSl 
V.  44—47 ;  Zonar.  viL  13;  Piin.  U,  A.  ar.  :;i 
Fasti  Gap.)  Ib  B.  o.  49S  ka  «m  aT  ■ 
ambassadors  sent  by  the  senate  to  th** 
the  Sacred  kfoontaia. 
TithertM 

virtues,  a 

{GicdeL^vLl^) 
9.  A*  Poavumfa  Toanm, 

equitom  to  tiM 

nus  in  n.  c.  488,  and  was  himself  dirtator  ^-^  s.<i 
431.  The  latter  year  wa»  meoiorakU:  in  u^j  S» 
man  annals  by  the  great  vieiaty  vlAdh  the  diete* 
tnined  on  Mount  Algidus  over  the  united  fjtcr* 

This  ryetatx, 
e.th»lli 
the  Ae«7Giic:k 
as  the  mkjtm 


ed  kfoontaia.  (Dtooya.  tL  69.)  I: ' 
waabaifcd^Aad^aa  Mjuilrfb 


th 
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of  the  Aequians  and 
which  is  related  to 
of  June,  decided  the  contest  -vrix 
who  from  this  time  forward 
of  RoBMb  Aaeording  to 
dictator  put  his  «i>n  to  death  in 
because  be  quitted  the  pest  ib  which  hii 
had  plaead  ubi,  ttmgh  all  daiiBi  ef  fightiofr  «iu 
the  enemy.  This  atoiy  b  i«iee«ed  Lrvy.  kal 
on  tnsoiEcient  groands,  as  Niebabr  has  fhars. 
Tubertus  celebrated  a  triumph  on  hi»  retan  ci 
Rome.  (Liv.  iv.  23,  26—29  ;  Diod.  xii.  64  :  (K 
Fast  vi  721,  foil. ;  Plut.  r.,,,,-'!.  2  ;  VaL  Mm.  il 
7.  §  6  ;  OelL  xviL  21 ;  Nicbubr,  J/u4.  of 
vol  iL  p.  452,  fbU.) 

TUBULU8»  tkaaMMof  BiBMlly  «r 
tiliagensb 

1.  CL  Hbanuw  Tvbvliw,  pnrtv 

n.  c.  209,  was  stationed  in  Etmria  in  the  fbCoriqf 
year  (b.  c  208)  as  prmiaetor  with  the  eoauDstj 
two  legiona.  Ha  neaifad  artaaiwa  ibsseBa» 
to  keep  an  especial  watch  upon  ArrrChan,  sHutl 
was  suspected  of  an  indinatioo  to  revolt  to  Hss* 
nibal,  and  he  therefore  took  away  as  host^gai  «• 
hundred  and  twenty  children  of  the  senatoasf  ttr 
town.    Next  yenr  f  n.  r.  20")  Tubului  wis  v«t 
from  Ktruria  to  l  arentum,  and  in  the  cosne  of  ue 
same  year  from  the  latter  place  to  Capos;  1st 
while  marching  to  Capua  he  fell  upon  HuuubaTk 
army,  killed  four  thoiisand  men,  aad  leak  aisc 
ftaadBila.  HaeootiBBsd  iBlhaaaMaBittQpa 

Ull  the  end  of  n.  r,  203.    (Liv.  zxY9.i^7, 
34»  3^  40,  nviiL  10^  uix.  13.> 
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TUDITANUS.  1)81 


.  «•<!  Viril>«»s  in  such  an  open  manner,  when  he 
prt*»idUig  at  a  trial  for  murder,  that  in  the 
iriiii^  y«wr  P.8eMf«]a,1lMtribiiii0«f  the  pleb*, 
•  s<m1  and  carried  a  plcbiscltnm  for  an  inquiry 
ikim  conduct;  whereupon  Tubulna  forthwith 
t  %nUk  exile.  Cieero  mofe  tim  oooe  epeake  of 
a  -  oni-  of  the  vilest  of  men,  and  quotes  a  pae- 
<>f  I^uciliu%  in  which  the  name  of  Tubulus 
iTB  Ska  an  instance  of  a  tacrilegiouA  wretch.  (Cie. 
Ait.  JUi.  6.  %     d$  Fm.u.  16,  ir.  28,  t.  22,  dr 
t.  L>car.  x.  2;^,  iii.  30,  yuro  Scaur.  1.)  Accord- 
to  Asooniua  (m  Hoattr.  p.  23,  ed.  Oreiii)  Tu- 
ns wms  bnmgfat  bade  from  exile  on  aooonnt  of 
numerous  crimes,  and  took  poison  of  his  own 
jocd,  to  eacape  being  put  to  douh  in  priaoin. 
Tb«  Mtowfa^aoiniraa  ataMlc  bgra  L.  Healilim 
ihulus,  })nt  it  is  doubtful  whither  by  the  <uini<> 
noa  aa  the  fweoeduqg.   II  Im  on  the  obvene 
•  hmd  «f  Pwka,  and  en  the  wmm  a  IunI 
reath  with  the  legend  u.  h.  tv&  (i.  e.  L.  Hotti- 
u  TkAult$»)y  and  aadatnarth  mma.  (£cfchal, 
jL  T.  p.  227.) 


COIN  OF  L,  HOSTILIUS  TUBULUS. 

TUCCA,  PLO'TITIS,  a  friend  of  Horace  and 
Virgil.  The  latter  poet  left  Tucca  one  of  his  heirs, 
and  bequeathed  hit  anlbliahed  writings  to  him  and 
Varius,  who  afterwards  published  the  AeneU  by 
order  of  Augustus.  (Ilor.  HaL  i.  6.  40,  i.  10. 81 ; 
Donal.  FKL  VirgiL  ^bXt^Wi  SchoL  W Ank 
Sat.  Yi.  42;  Weicheft,  P^ttmnm  InHmnm  RM- 
ovMS,  p.  217,  foU.) 

TUCCA,  C  SERVI'LinS,  momI  m.e.  984 
wnb  L.  Caecilius  Metellus  Denter.  (Fasti.) 

TU'CCIA,  a  Vestal  Virgin,  accused  of  incest, 
appealed  to  the  goddess  to  proTc  her  innocence,  and 
Md  power  uiven  tO  her  to  carry  a  sieve  full  of  water 
from  the  TiWr  to  the  temple.  (Val.  Max.  viii.  1. 
abeoL  6 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xzriii.  '2  ;  Dionys.  ij.  69 ;  Au- 
foatin.  4»Ok.JM,  z.  18.)  This  ininieleia ooaoM* 
morated  on  an  am  ient  eem,  of  which  an  engraring 
is  giTen  in  the  Did,  o/  Antiq.  p.  1 191,  a,  2d  ed. 
TU'CCIUflL   1.  M.  Toocrai,  corala  ae^ 

B.  r.  nnd  praetor  R  C  190,  with  Apulia  and 
Bruttii  as  his  province,  where  he  also  remained 
i»  dw  tw»  fiNlawing  yean  as  propiaelar.  In 
B> 6 185 he  was  one  of  the  triini  Niri  appointed  fur 
fbondtng  colonies  at  Sipontum  and  Buzentum. 
(Liv.  xxxT.  41,  zxrri.  45,  xzxrii.  2,  50,  zzxvlB. 
3«,  xxiit.  2S.) 

"2.  M.  Tt  ccMTs,  acctised  C.  Semproniua  Rufus 
of  vis  in  B.C.  51,  and  was  in  his  turn  accused  bj 
Uufus  of  8w  MM  oAaoib  (OmL  op.  Ok.  ad  Fam, 
tiiiS.) 

TUDITA'NUS,  the  name  of  a  plebeian  family 
of  Ae  fleapnnia  gene.  The  umie  was  aapposed 

hr  Ateius  the  philo!oiji<;t  to  have  b<'<  n  oritrinally 
given  to  one  of  the  Senipronii,  because  be  bad  a 
Mat  flkt  a  tidm  (tudU  is)  or  naUet  (FettM, 

|l  in.  •!  Miller.^ 

L  H  flnmoKiOs  C  t .  M.  n.  TcniTAiiua, 


«0Mal  &  c  840  wMi  C  Chmdhia  Centho,  and  eco- 

sor  a  c.  230  with  Q,  Fnbius  Maxinuis.  (Oell.  xrii. 
21  ;  Cic.  BnU.  18,  Tute.  i,  1,  de  ikfiML  14 ;  Fasti 
Capit.) 

2.  P.  Skmpronii's  Ti-niTANt  s.  was  a  tribune 
of  the  soldiers  at  the  battle  of  Cannae  in  a.  c.  216, 
and  one  of  the  Jew  Roman  offloen  who  anrfhad 
that  fatal  d^r.  When  the  smaller  of  the  two 
Roman  camps  in  which  he  had  taken  refuge  was 
besietred  by  the  Cartbagiiiians,  he  bravely  cut  his 
way  through  tha  mMKf  with  six  htmdfod  men, 
reached  the  larcrer  camp,  and  from  thence  marched 
to  C'anusium,  where  be  arrived  in  satety.  Two 
years  allarwarda  (b.  e;  314)  TadHnaa  wm  earria 
aedile,  arvl  in  the  next  year  (b.  c.  213)  praetor, 
with  Ariminum  as  his  province,  lie  took  the 
town  of  Atenram,  and  wae  continned  in  Aa  Msna 
command  for  the  two  followir^  yparn  ( ri.  < .  212, 
211).  He  was  censor  in  a.  c.  209  with  M.  Corneliua 
Cethegns,  although  noitter  ho  nor  hit  eolleagna 
had  yet  held  the  consulship.  In  B.  c  205  he  was 
sent  into  Greece  with  the  title  of  proconsul,  and  at 
the  bead  of  a  military  and  naval  foire,  for  the 
parpoae  of  opposing  Philip,  with  whom  howwtr 
he  concliidf*!  a  preliminnry  tr<','ity,  which  wa«i 
readily  ratitied  by  the  llomaiis,  who  wore  ojixiuus 
to  give  their  undivided  attention  to  the  war  in 
Africa,  Tuditmns  had.  dtirinp  his  absence,  been 
elected  consul  for  the  year  204  together  with  M. 
ComelfaMCediefiva,  hb  oolleagae  in  the  eeaaenhipi 
He  received  Rnittii  as  his  province  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  against  Hannibal.  In  the  neigh- 
houhood  of  Ciolon  T^ditaoas  oaperieneod  a  tw* 
pul»e,  with  a  loss  of  twelve  hundred  men  ;  but  he 
shortly  afterwards  gained  a  decisive  victory  over 
Hannibal,  who  waa  obliged  in  consequence  to  ihnt 
himself  up  within  the  walla  of  Croton.  It  was  in 
this  battle  that  he  rowed  a  temple  to  Fortuna 
Primigenia,  if  he  should  succeed  iu  routing  the 
fnanrf*  In  B.a  801  Tuditanus  was  one  of  tha 

three  ambassadors  sent  to  Ptolemy,  king  of  Euypt. 
(Liv.  xxii.  50,  tiO  ;  Appian,  Anm^  26  ;  Liv.  xxiv. 
48,  44, 47,  m  8,  xxn.  1,  xxviL  11,  38,  xxix. 
11,  12;  C\c.BnLlS,4$aimeLAi  Iiv.sxix.l8» 
36,  xxxi.2.) 
8.  M.  Snmoimft  Tomtanu^  om  of  tha 

officers  of  Scipio  at  the  captoia  of  NawOlClhtga 
in  Spain.    (lir.  xxri.  48.) 

4.  C  SKMPaomus  TuorrANVi,  plehttsn  aedilo 
a.  a  198  and  praetor  B.C.  197,  when  he  obtained 
Nearer  Spain  m  his  province.  He  was  defeated 
by  the  Spaniards  with  great  loss,  and  died  shortly 
afterwards  in  consequence  of  a  wound  which  he 
had  received  in  the  battle.  He  waa  pontifex  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  ( Liv.  xxxiL  27,  28,  xxxiii. 
25,42;  Appin,iiS9».  S9.) 

5.  M.  Skmphonu  s  M.  f.  C.  n.  TrniTANUs,  tri- 
bune of  the  plebs  a.  c  193,  proposed  and  carried  a 
pfehiidliin,  whidi  cnaelod  that  the  kw  aboat 
money  lent  should  be  the  same  for  the  .Socii  and 
the  Latini  as  for  the  Roman  citiiens.  {JMct,  i^ 
AtUiq.  $. «.  Lem  Amfrmia  dt  AaofW.)  Ha  waa 
praetor  a.  a  189,  when  he  obtained  Sicily  as  his 
province,  and  consul  b.c.  185  with  Ap.  Claudius 
Puicher.  In  his  consulship  he  carried  on  war  in 
Ligaria,  and  deftatad  tha  Apoaat,  while  hu  col- 

loapiie  was  equally  successful  atminst  the  Inpauni. 
Tuditanus  wai»  an  uiuucceMtui  candidate  for  the 
eonadahip  in  &  c.  184,  bat  waa  aloetad  ona  of  the 
pontificcs  in  the  following  year.  He  was  carried 
off  bj  the  great  peatilcnco  which  devastated  Rooia 
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in  B.C.  174.  (Lir.  xzzt.  7t  zuviL  47,  50^  zxxix. 
23.  32;  40,  46,  dL  SI.) 

6.  C.  S«MPIlONll  S  C.  F.  TUDITANL'8,  WM  One 

of  the  ten  oommiinoners  tent  to  L.  Mummitu  in 
B.  c  146  in  order  to  form  Southern  Greece  into  a 
Roman  province.  He  has  been  confounded  by 
Drumann  {Ge-scAuJUe  /?om,  vol.  iii.  p.  81)  with  the 
following  [No.  7]t  as  be  had  been  by  Cicero, 
whose  mistake  was  MOMtod  hf  Atticoi.  This 
Tuditanu*  was  the  proani%  or  prcat  grandfather  of 
the  orator  Hortenaiiu.  ( Cir.  ad  Alt.  xiii.  6.  §  4, 
adiL  3:{.  |  S.) 

7.  C.  Srmproniis  C.  f.  C.  n.  Tuditam  s  the 
■on  of  No.  6,  waa  praetor  n.  &  132,  fiMirteen  years 
after  hit  Mar  had  bean  MBt  m  «m  of  tfM  ten 
commissioners  into  Greece.  (Cic.  ad  AtL  xiii.  30. 
I  3.  xiiL  32.  §  3.)  fie  was  cuntul  in  B.  C  129, 
with  M*.  Aquiline  On  the  propotitiaa  «f  Sdpto 
Afrieanna*  ue  decision  of  the  rarious  dispates, 
which  arose  respecting  the  public  land  in  carrying 
the  agrarian  law  of  Gracchus  into  eflfect,  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  trhmmia  who  had  been  appointed 
uti<l(T  the  law,  to  the  consti]  Tudiuinus ;  but  tho 
latter,  perceiving  the  ditticulty  of  the  cases  that 
were  brought  before  him,  avoided  gifiafany  deci- 
sion by  pleading  that  the  Illyrian  war  compelled 
him  to  leave  the  city.  In  lUrricum  he  carried  on 
war  agdnal  tim  Ia|ijdei»  aaa  al  fim  vaaaceess- 
fiiHy,  but  lie  riftcrwards  gidned  a  victory  over  them 
chiefly  through  the  militaiy  skill  of  his  legate, 
D.  Jvaiaa  BiMai,  who  had  pravteodj  eaned 
great  glory  hy  his  conquests  in  Spain,  [BRfTUS, 
No.  IS.]  On  his  return  to  Rome,  Tuditantis  was 
allowed  to  celebrate  a  triumph  over  the  lapydes. 
(Veil.  Pat  ii.  4  ;  Cic.  de  Nat.  Dear.  ii.  5 ;  Appian, 
B.  r.  i.  U»,  Illiir.  10  ;  Liv.  EpiL  59  ;  Fasti  Capit.) 
Tuditanus  was  an  orator  and  an  historian,  and  in 
both  obtained  considerable  distinction.  Cicero  Mya 
of  him  {Brut.  '2S) :  — **  Cum  omni  vita  alqne  victu 
excultns  atquo  expolitus,  tum  ejus  elegans  est  ha- 
bitnm  etiam  onuleoia  Maaa.**  Dienyafaia  (L  II) 
dasscs  him  with  Catn  the  Cen«or  as  among  Aoyjciv 
Tdirevf  T»v  'Pmtuutty  avyypeip4w.  His  historical 
walk  is  likewise  qaoled  bj  seaie  of  the  other  an- 
cient writers.  (Ascon.  in  Cornel,  p.  7f>,  ed.  Orelli  ; 
Gell.  vi.  4,  xiiL  15 ;  Macrob.  i.  16 ;  Krause,  Ftfau 

Fhiff.  Hittor.  Horn.  p.  178,  foil.)  This  Tadita- 
nas  was  the  maternal  grandfather  of  the  orator 
Hortensius,  since  his  daughter  Sempronia  BMinied 
L.  Hortensius,  the  father  of  the  orator. 

8.  Sempronilk  Tuo  it  an  us,  was  the  maternal 
grandfather  of  Fulvia,  the  wife  of  Antonius  the 
triumvir.  He  is  described  by  Cicero  as  a  mad- 
aaai,  who  was  seenstomed  to  scatter  his  money 
among  the  people  from  the  Rostra.  {CiCtPkiL  iii 
(i,  Acad,  ii  28  :  Val  Max.  vii.  8.  §  1.) 

CN.  TUDrdUflL  a  ssnalof^  who  supported 

Ciuentius.  (Cic  pro  CUmL  70.) 

AL  TU'GIO,  menUoned  by  Ossra  ia  Us  oiation 
Car  Balbos  (c  2U)  as  a  persoo  well  TSrsed  in  the 

law  rekting  to  aqueducts. 

TU'LLIA,  the  name  of  the  two  daughters  of 
Servius  Tullius,  the  sixth  king  of  Rome.  [T  ulli  us, 

Bbrvii?s.J 

TU'LLIA,  freqnently  called  by  the  diminutive 
TULL1UL.\,  was  tiie  daughter  of  M.  Cicero  and 
Terentia.  The  jaa  of  her  birth  is  not  roentSooad, 
but  it  was  probably  in  n.  c.  79  or  7H.  f  Tkrentia, 
No.  l.J  Uer  birthday  was  on  the  5th  of  Sextilis 
acAwnist  Ska  was  betrothed  as  eazij  as  a  a  97 
to  C  Calfawias  Fiia  Fnfi*  «hon  she  aaairiad  ia 


TULLIA. 

&  c.  63  doniu  the  rtmsnlship  of  her  fia^jier.  1 
the  tfaaa  ef  Geero'a  «da  (bl  c  M>.  TaLa  J 

played  a  warm  interest  in  his  Sli«  ati  i 

husbai^  threw  themselvea  at  the  leet  of  iJtar  laM 
Piso  to  implore  his  pity  on  bebalf  of  ihaoK  uzi 
During  Cicero*s  banishment  Tallaa  Imk  V>r  ri 
husband  :  he  was  alive  at  the  end  of  B.  c. 
she  was  a  widow  when  she  welcomed  swr  ssa 
at  Brandttsiiua m Us ntam  ftaaa  mal^  m  Am 
of  the  following  year.    She  was  married  a|aB  i 
a.  c  56  to  Furius  Crassip^  a  yoox^  SMma  ml 
and  hrge  property  ;  hot  she  did  Mt  five  vna  ^ 
lonc^.  tbou;:h  the  time  and  thr-  reason  r4  b*r  J 
voroe  are  alike  unknown.    [.CajkJ«atra^  .1 
In  a.  a  M  ibe  was  aanied  to  W  tIM  bait  i  1 
P.  Cornelius  Dolabella,  one  nf  th  *  rr.^«t  r  r  ~j-Jt 
young  men  of  a  most  protiigate  mast^    Cictn  w^^ 
weU  acqnaialad  witk  the  waaiitaM  wieaarSi^ 
his  future  son-in-law,  fer  altlioagk 
still  onlr  twenty,  he  had  been 
fended  by  the  orator  in  a  court  of  j«atis» 
accused  of  the  most  abaMfaafela  asteaa.   Bst  *  ■! 
pvitrifian  birth,  hi^h    cnnnr^ctions,    taid  r^-^^ 
beauty  of  Dolal>pll;i,  cover«*d  a  multitude  ui  a 
as  well  in  Cicero's  eyes  as  in  thooa  of  bia  wAcs 
daughter.    Dolabella  had  been  pnp^-i'-'oslT 
and  divorced  his  wifis  Fabia  for  the 
marrying  TalHa.   Tbo  aaariage  took  piwu 
Cia'H)'*  absence  in  Cilicia.    The  conn^xrtjoc  ■ 
might  have  been  antirinatod,  was  doc  a  kaffj 
On  tbebvMUaKaatof  tks  dWI  wv  fa  slc  4^ 
the  husband  and  the  father  of  T  u!i  \  f-poasrd  ^ 
posito  aidea.    While  Dolabella  fought  tor  C^ros; 
and  Cio«ra  took  refuge  in  the  camp  of  Pooptv. 
Tullia  remafaMd  in  Italy.    She  was  pwyiaai  v 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  on  th«»  1 i 
May,  u.  c.  4.'^  was  delivered  of  a  seven  £ijor,Lji" 
child,  which  was  very  weak,  ^d  die^i  ^va  aftn^ 
wanls.    After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  Do^fc* 
ro'ainied  to  Rome,  but  bronght  no  mneebtioa  t» 
iiH  wife.  HeesitisdeB 


various  Roman  Lidies  ;  and  the  weight  of  hit  c?  Vj 
had  become  so  intolerable  that  he  caoaed  hiawJ 
to  be  adopted  into  a  plebriaa  fiua9y,  ia  eri«  Is 
obtain  t!if  triliiineship  cf  the  people,  and  tbo* 
able  to  being  Ibrward  a  nowuxe  £ar  the  abe»aiia 
of  debts.  Ha  WM  alselsd  trlbaBe  at  the  «ad  cf 
B.  c.  48,  and  forthwith  commenced  to  csny  ha 
schemes  into  execution.    But  Antony  took 
arms,  and  Dolabella  was  defeated.    lu  the  mkst 
of  these  tumults  Tullia,  who  had  boon  long  fdi#> 
ing  from  ill  health,  set  out  to  join  her  fairT  .it 
Hrundusium,  which  place  she  reached  m  Jiuv, 
B.  c.  47.    Cicero,  however,  was  unwilling  dit 
even  his  own  daughter  should  be  a  H-itn«!«s  6[  kii 
d^^mdation,  and  he  therefore  sent  her  bock  to  k« 
modisr.  DdbbsOali  eoadaet  had  bssa  so  «» 
dalous,  that  a  divorce  would  have  been  the 
course;  but  this  Cicero  would  not  ada|C, 
itarsd  the  anger  of  the  dietaler,  aad  wss  r 
to  lose  a  friend  in  Dolabelk.    He  did  cot. 
ever,  require  his  intercession,  for  Caesar  noc  tdf 
pardoned  him  but  received  him  as  bis  friend,  vte 
he  landed  in  Italy  in  September  (a.  c  47).  0am 
returned  to  Rome,  and  Dokbella  liV-trie 
pardoned  by  Caenr.  In  December  Dvkbeil^  vest 
to  Africa  to  fight  against  the  PaaipaBi  aitj.  bet 
he  came  back  to  Italy  in  the  rammer  of  ti»e  fit- 
lowing  year  (b.  c  46).   Tullia  aad  hr  ksikoi 
now  uVsd  together        Car  a  skect  tlM^ki  l»> 
fcn>  Pnhlniht  kft  iarfliiiiiat  ArawltfAijii^ 
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fOTG«  Ivad  taken  place  by  mutual  consent.  At 
Ikeginnirag    of  toe  fonowing  year  (b.  o.  4.j) 
m  wms  delivmd  of  a  son.    As  soon  as  »he 
switvcifTitly  recovered  to  bear  the  fatitnies  of  a 
ney,  slie  accomjvinied  her  father  to  TuscuUun, 
mhm  &imA  tliere  in  February.*    It  appears  from 
exTk's   cr»rro*5prmdence  that  she  had  long  been 
veil,  and  the  birth  of  her  child  hastened  her 
th.     li«r  loM  WM  a  M'vere  blow  to  Ckero: 
\'vTvd    recently  divorced  his  wife  Torentia,  and 
rried  a  youiig  wife  Fublilia,  without  however 
Imff  to  hSm  iwnHc  happhMM;  nd  IhiM  Iw 
i  cluncf  to  Xullia  more  than  ever.    His  friends 
•tened  to  console  him;  and  among  the  many 
iMolatory  lettan  whidi  he  neeiTed  on  the  oc- 
»\on   is    the  well-known  one  firom  the  cele* 
utcd  jurist  Serv.  Sulpiciiis  (ad  Fam,  iv.  5).  To 
i>6ipate  his  grief,  Cicero  drew  up  a  treatise  on 
naolation,  in  which  ha  cUafly  imitated  Grantor 
le  Arndemician  [CirBRo,  p.  733,  b.]  ;  nnd  to 
aow  hia  love  to  the  deceased,  he  resolved  to  build 
■pteadid  ■MWiiinanl  to  her  bonoiuv  wUeh  wm  to 
X*  conKeemtod  as  a  temple,  in  which  she  mijiht 
eceive  the  wonhip  both  of  himself  and  of  othen. 
rhia  project  lia  frequently  mentieM  in  Mi  leltaia 
lo  Atlu  iis,  biit  the  death  <if  Cnevrir  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  the  active  part  which  Cicero  then 
took  in  psblio  aflafaii  piaveuted  hin  fimn  carrying 
hift  design  into  effect,    Tallin's  child  surrived  his 
mother.     Ho  is  called  Lentulus  by  Cicem  (ad 
Att.  xii.  28),  a  name  which  was  also  borne  by  his 
fattier  \>y  adoptMBf  Mid  aa  Dolnbella  was  abaent 
in  Spain,  and  was  moreover  nnable  from  his  extra- 
^gance  to  make  any  provision  for  his  child,  Cicero 
Mt  ilMigs  of  him,  and  while  be  waa  ia  iBim  eonn- 
try  wrote  to  Atticus,  to  bee;  him  to  take  care  that 
the  child  waa  properly  attended  to.  (Cic.  ad  AtL 
im.^)  Hie  boy  probably  diad  in  iefiBMy,  at 
no  further  mer.tinn  is  made  of  him.  The  numerous 
paiaaMs  in  Cicero's  correspondence  in  which  Tdlk 
it  vpMDBB  qI^  an  aollaoCad  in  OiaOi^  QaaeMaiiBM 
Tnllianum  (vol.  ii.  pp.  596,  597),  and  her  life  is 
written  at  Iragth  by  Dnmuyui  (CtaoUoUi  Bomij 
"vol.  il  p.  696,  foIL]L 

TirLLIAOENS,patoieiBB«DdiMMBii.  This 
pens  was  of  preat  antiquity,  for  eren  leering  out 
of  question  Servius  TuUius,  the  sixth  king  of  Home, 
whom  Cicero  claims  as  his  ymMk  (2%ws.  i.  16),  we 
are  told  that  the  Tullii  were  one  of  the  Alban 
houses,  which  were  transplanted  to  liome  in  the 
la^Bori^lhM  Hostfltna.  (Lit.  L  SO.)  Aeeotding 
to  this  statement  the  Tullii  belonged  to  the  minores 
gentes.  We  tind  mention  of  a  Tullius  in  the  reign 
«f  the  iM  Miig  ef  Bona  (Tintros,  Na.  1  ],  and 
of  a  M\  Tullius  Longus,  who  was  consul  in  the 
tenth  year  of  the  republic  B.  c.  £00.  [LoNOU&j 
The  patrtdan  bnmdi  of  the  gens  ^ipeara  to  have 
kecome  extinct  at  an  early  period ;  for  aflter  the 
Mrly  tiroes  of  the  republic  no  one  of  the  name 
eeens  for  some  centuries,  and  the  Tullii  of  a  later 
age  are  not  only  plabefauM*  tat»  widi  tiM  CKoep- 
tion  of  their  l»earing  the  same  name,  cannot  b*' 
regarded  as  iiaviog  any  connection  with  the 
•BtieBtgBfc  The  Siat flabiian  Tofliaa  wiw  waa 

*  It  is  stated  by  Middleton  (Life  of  Ckero, 
«iL& p.865),  on  the  anthority  of  Phrtaidb  {Oc 
41),  that  Tullia  died  at  Dolibolla's  house  at  Rouie  ; 
W  Platarch  does  not  say  so ;  and  Drumann  has 
thovn  denly  ftam  pniyi  in  Ooho^  kMeia, 
aitdMllidpftb«4lMiTtaMtetiBk  ^ 
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t  to  the  honours  of  the  state  was  M,  Tullius  Decula, 
j  consul  B.C.  81,  and  the  next  was  the  celebrated 
orator  M.  TaUina  Cicero.  [Dei  ula  ;  ClOita] 
'  The  other  surnames  of  the  Tullii  under  the  re- 
public belong  chieSy  to  freedmen,  and  are  given 
below.  On  eoins  we  find  na  eognMnan.  The  fol- 
lowing coin,  which  beam  on  the  obverse  the  head 
of  Pallas  and  on  the  reverse  Victory  driving  ■ 
qoadi^ga,  widi  the  UgBaA  of  m.  mti,  ia  aap- 
pnsed  by  some  writers  to  belong  to  M.  Tulliaa 
Cicero,  the  orator,  but  the  coin  is  probafa^  of  tm 
«di«  datib  (Bddial»  toL  t.  p.  327.) 


com  or  nu  tulua  emca. 
TULLTNUB,  YOLCATIUa,  aeemad  in  a.  n. 

G5.  as  privy  to  the  crimes  of  L.  Torquatus  Silanus, 
escaped  punishment  (Tac  Attn,  xvL  8),  and  is 
conjectured  by  Lipsiua  to  be  the  same  person  aa 
Volmtius  TertoUinus,  who  is  mentioned  as  tribone 
of  the  plebs  in  A.  D.  69.  (Tac  Hid.  iv.  9.) 

TU  LLIUS.  1.  M.  Ti'LLius,  or  M.  Atilius, 
as  he  is  called  by  Dionysius,  one  of  the  decemviri 
who  had  the  charge  of  the  Sibylline  books  in  the 
reign  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  was  bribed  by  Pe- 
troniuB  Sabinus  to  allow  Um  to  take  a  eopjaf 
these  bnoks.  and  was  in  consequence  punished  by  the 
king  by  being  sewed  up  in  a  sack  and  thrown  into 
the  aM,  n  wiiilABWt  aabaeqnently  infliatod  npan 
parriddaii  (VaL  Max.  i.  1.  §  13  ;  Dinnys.  iv.  6%) 

a.  Sis,  Tnunm,  senred  for  the  sevaatli  tiaw 
aa  eantnie  primi  ptH  in  B.e.  USnadcr  die  dlo> 
tator  C.  Sulpicius  Peticu.s  when  he  besought  the 
dictator  on  behalf  of  his  comrades  to  let  them  fight 
against  the  Gauls,  and  distinguished  himself  in 
the  battle  which  ensued.  He  dao  fought  witk 
great  bravery  in  the  following  year  under  the  con- 
sul C.  Marcius  Kutilus  against  the  Priveruatofc 
(Liv.  vii.  IS— 16*) 

3.  L.  TfLLit'S,  a  Roman  eques,  was  magister 
of  the  company  vchich  farmed  the  ilcnptura  (see 
DieL  o/Amtiq.  t.9.)m  SUOf,  (Tair.  itf.  71.) 

4.  M.  Tullius,  on  whose  behalf  Cicero  Rpnke 
in  B.  c.  7L  It  is  quite  uncertain  who  this  M.  Xul- 
Una  was.  Ha  waa  not  a  ftaedaum,  as  appears  from 
Cicero's  speech,  l)ut  it  is  equally  clear  that  he  was 
a  different  person  both  from  M.  Tullius  Decula, 
eonsal  B.C.  81,  and  from  M.  Tnllios  Albinovanns. 
The  fragments  of  Cicerone  speech  for  Tullius  were 
published  for  the  first  time  from  a  palimpsest  manu- 
script by  Angelo  l^Iai.  An  analysis  of  it  is  given 
by  Dftoana.  {OmMtkk  Mum,  t«L     p.  368^ 

foil.) 

5.  L.  TuLLIOl,  a  hgate  of  Cicero  in  Cilicia, 
owed  his  appointment  to  the  influence  of  Q.  Titi- 
nius,  and  probably  also  of  Atticus,  whose  friend  ho 
was.  Uis  conduct,  however,  did  not  give  satis- 
fiMdontoCieara.  (Gi&  ed ild.  4,  II,  14, 91.) 
In  one  of  Cicero's  letters  (ad  Fam,  xv.  14.  §  8) 
we  read  of  his  l<^pUe  L>  TuUeiuS)  which  is  prO" 
bably  a       nadmg  ftr  K  T^diiM. 

8.  Tflk  Taunpi  fNigM  on  dw  lidt  «(  dw 
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Pnniprian  party  in  BfdB  in  a.  a  451.  (Awlor, 
Ji.  Him,  17,  18.) 
TULlilUS  ALBINOYA'NUB.  [Ai.Biifo> 

IT  A  N  U  R»  ^ 

TU'LLIUS,  ATTIUS,  the  oelebnted  king  of 
the  VoUciant,  to  whom  Coriolanus  fled,  when  he 
WAS  banished  from  Rome,  and  who  indnced  his 
pi'ople  to  make  war  upon  the  Homanft,  with  Corio- 
lanus as  their  general.  For  details  and  authorities, 
«M  ConioLANirK.  In  the  best  MSS.  of  Uvj  the 
Ti-ime  is  written  Attius  Tuilitis,  and  in  Zonama  we 
niso  liud  Twi/AAiosi  but  in  Dionysius  and  Plutarch 
the  (om  TfcUUt  eeenn.  Tullius,  and  not  Tallos 
is  the  correct  form.  ( Al'<clii'f«,ki,  aJ  Lieu.  37; 
Niebnhr,  Hist,  of  Home^  vol.  ii.  note  217.) 
TUliLtUS  BA86n&  tBMMf^>471.] 
Trru^USorTIliUnSCIMBBll.  [Cm- 

TtJOiLItm  PLAVTAIVUS,  •  comMndar  ef 

A  troop  of  cavalry  under  Pctilini  Cerialin,  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Vitellian  troop*  in  the  battle 
in  the  suburbs  of  Rome,  a.0.  69.  (Tac  Hid. 
ffi.  7.'».) 

Tl  'LLTT'S  HE  MTNUS.  [OKMmus.] 
TU'LLILS  LAL'HEA  {TovKKios  Aawp^ai), 
anthor  of  three  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Antho- 
logy. FabriciuB  conjectured,  and  Hoi»ke  and 
Jacobs  approve  of  the  suggestion,  that  he  is  iden- 
tieat  wiA  IMM  TdUoa,  the  ftMdan  «f  Giaaro, 
fmm  whose  Latin  poems  in  alMBae  verse  Pliny 
{//.  N,  zxzL  2)  quotes  soma  vam,  which  an 
Mintad  alao  in  BoraMim'a  AMUigim  latfaa  (voL 
I.  p.  340).  Thi4  ooojaeture  in  Rtrnncrly  confirmed 
1^  the  fiKt,  that  the  epigrams  of  TuUios  bad  a 
piaee  in  the  Anthology  of  Philip,  which  consisted 
chiefly  of  the  poets  of  the  Augustan  age.  In  the 
title  of  one  of  the  three  epigrams  there  ii  a  slight 
contusion  in  the  ditTerent  copies  of  the  Anthology, 
the  Planudean  giving  SorvAAlov,  and  the  Palatine 
ToTuXAiou,  both  of  which  variations  perhaps  arise 
from  the  reading  M.TwWiov.  (Fabric.  B^.Graec. 
vol.  iv.  p.  498  %  Braadc,  Amd.  voL  ii  p.  102 ; 
Jacobs,  JaA,  Oram.  vpL  iL  p.  90^  toL  ziii.  p. 
1*07.)  [P,  8.1 

L.  TUliUUS  MONTA'Nim,  iaaampaBia4 

If.  deevathe  younger  tn  AthoiiH  in  B,  c.  45.  He 
ia  dao  Midaned  at  a  later  tune  in  Cicen'a  cor* 
faipfliidaiica,  and  it  ia  praihafe^  la  Uaa  ttai  Aa 

7W(iiM«m  eap»t  refers.  (GiCb  «tf  siL  88;  83, 
adv.  16, 17,  xv,26,2.'>.) 

TC'LLIUS  RUFUS,  a  man  of  quaestorian 
rank,  belonged  to  the  Poapaiait  amy,  and  wns 
slain  nt  the  battla  of  XhapaM^  &o.  '48.  (Hirt, 

n.   l/r.  85.) 

TM  LLIUS  SEXE'CIO.  [SaNBCio.] 
TU'LIJtiS,  SKKVIUS,  the  sixth  king  of 
Rome.  The  account  of  the  early  life  and  death  of 
Servios  TuIUos  ia  taO  af  BMurvala,  mti  aamni  ha 

lagardt'd  as  posxcosinc:  any  title  to  a  renl  hi?«torical 
nanative.  According  to  the  general  tradition,  he 
waa  of  aarrila  origin,  and  aiwM  Ua  alavatloB  to  tha 
favour  of  the  gods,  and  especially  to  the  protection 
of  the  goddess  Fortune,  with  whom  he  was  always 
•  fitfonrite.  Daring  Ilia  liie>tinie  she  used  to  visit 
him  secretly  in  his  chamhir  ■§  his  spouse ;  and 
after  bis  death,  his  statne  viras  platml  in  her 
temple,  and  remained  unhurt  whiri  ilie  temple 
iivlf  was  once  destroved  hv  fire  {()v.  FcuL  vi 
o7X  f  1!..  «i->:i ;  Val.  Mar.  i.  H.  §  1 1).  The  future 
greatness  of  bervius  was  aimoun^  by  a  miracle 
SateaUabMb  ~   
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slave  of  the  qneenX  and  one  oT  the 
at  Cocnicailnm,  was  offering  mh-fia  to 
tha  hanmhoU  ga^M,  whm  aha  ^n 

the  hearth  an  apparition  of  the  <l«*5tT- 
who  understood  the  portent^ 
drees  hendf  aa  a  bride,  and 
in  the  chamber.   There  ahe 
the  god,  whom  some  Romans  mArni 
household  genius,  and  others  Vuicaxi  ; 
supporting  their  opinion  by  the    fimrvdl  wc 
Scrnus  Mtablished  in  honour  of  the  Las^ 
latter  by  the  deliverance  of  his  mtMXxtm 
(Or.  Pad.  vi.  625,  foil. ;  Dionys.  rr.  2|l 
two  other  legends  res^wting  the  birtii  &f 
which  have  more  of  an  historical 
thataftaa  ha  ngafdad  aa  af 

lated  that  his  mother  was  a  ^larr»  frr-:>m  Xjbv^- 
that  hia  £uher  was  a  client  of  the 
ha  hhnaalf  waa  hnrnght  up  in 

other  household  slaves,  and  waiu-d  at  tW  07% 
table  (Cic  de  Hep.  iL  21).    The  atiacr 
which  gives  Servius  a  nobler  origin,  aand  wjbsL:  » 
therefore  preiierred  both  by  Diooyaiixs  aaad  !»*•' 
states  that  his  father,  lik«"w-i<.<f*  c3ille<3  S-e-i-rrn*  Is 
liuft,  was  a  noble  ot  Conucuium,  who  wa*  aAriT  a 
the  taking  of  tha  aMy,  aad  timt  hia  awdhoa^  art 
in  a  state  of  pregnancy,  WW  anrrit»i!  air-iy  c-~i''' 
tu  Rome  where  she  gava  hirtti  to  the  ftsaoA^  M~^f 
m  the  ro3ral  palace.  The  prodigsea  viidh  pmmnitx 
the  birth  of  Servius  accompanied  his  \  *  *.  • 

ashe  waa  aleeping  at  mid-day  in  the  paick 

Tanaquil  forbade  their  l>eing  extingtti»bed*  htf 
prc^hetic  spirit  recognised  the  futon 
die  boy :  thej  playeo  wimn' 
ing  him,  and  when  he  awoka,  the  fire 
From  this  time  forward  Servius 
as  the  king'i  child  with  the  greatest  bope^     .N  -r 
waaa  these  hopes  diaappointad.    By  his  persoc^k 
bravery  he  pained  a  Kittle  whi.  h    the  Rcva;:.* 
bad  nearly  lost ;  and  l  arquimua   nlaccd  suck 
emfidenoa  in  him,  ihaft  ha  gav»  Uaa  Ma  daag^ 
in  niarn.iL'f,  and  entmsted  him  with  the  exerc^ 
of  the  government.   Uis  rule 
tent ;  aad  aa  papri«  did  ha 
sons  of  Ancus  Marcius,  foarini?  le»t  ihey 
be  deprived  of  the  throne  which  thej  duated  ss 
their  tnheritance,  pweared  tha  aaaaaaiiiai  i»u  of  T«f 
quinius  [Tarquimls].    They  did  not,  h0wev«£. 
reap  the  fruit  of  their  crime,  for  Tara<]»in.  prettwi- 
ing  that  the  king's  woimd  was  not  murtai,  taU  tiw 
people  that  Tarquinhai  voold  recover  iaabftardqi^ 
and  that  he  had  commanded  Serriae  menntiiHr  is 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  kingly  offioe.  ijai»m 
forthwith  began  to  act  as  king,  greatlj  to  iftaari^ 
faction  of  the  people  ;  and  when  the  death  of  Tsr^ 

Suinius  could  no  longer  be  concealnd,  he  waa  sdna^f 
t tea  poaaaariaB anfca royal pewai:  SarHaathm 
succeeded  tn  the  thnne  without  being  elected  \* 
the  senate  and  the  curiae ;  bat  tha  cuoaa  alM> 
WBida,  at  hia  awn  faqneet,  invaalad  Uaa  vlih  Aa 
imperium.    (Cic  d«  Rrp.  ii.  21  ;  Dionys.  iv.  12.) 

The  reign  of  Servius  Tullius  is  alnoat  as  barrea 
<^  military  ezptoita  as  that  of  Noma.    The  onlj 
war  which  Livy  mentions  (i.  tf)  la  ana  apfat 
Veil,  which  wa<«  hronght  to  a  sp<»edT  cooehue^ 
This  war  is  magnihed  by  Dionysiua  ^iv.  27)  uus 
victories  over  the  whole  Etruscan  natioo,  which  ii 
said  to  have  revolted  after  the  death  of  Tarqaiaiu 
Priacoe;  and  these  pretended  triumphs  hasa  ittmi 
thcimigF  inlo  Ikt  flHli^  viMt  the  J  am  I 
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the  yiwfcr  and  date  of  their  ooeurrenee.  Bot 
mt  ^brnmit  of  8«ri^  «m  daadftf  pesM; 

le  wi\s  regarded  by  posterity  as  the  author  of 
fteir  civil  righta  and  inatitutioiis,  jiwt  aa  Noma 
oC  ^ImAp  VB^gloas  illaa  nd  onHninMik  Tluva 

rtant  events  are  asRia'Tied  to  S.^nius  hy  uni- 
»i  txmditioQ.   Fini  h«  eatablifh«d  a  conttita- 
fn  which  the  pl«1»tMilcttt  pliMaa  the  aeeond 
of  the  nation,  and  of  which  we  shall  speak 
i  CuWy  below.    Secondly,  b«  extended  the  po- 
rium,  or  hallowed  boandarr  of  the  city  {Did. 
laiipk  m*  «p*  AmmtmmiX  &nd  completed  the  city 
x\cotpomting  with  it  the  Quiriiirtl,  Viniinal  and 
uilinc   hills.    He  mirrounded  the  whole  with 
tone   wall  called  after  him  the  wall  of  Ser- 
k  TuUius  ;  and  from  th*  Porta  Collina  to  the 
^uilixie  Gate  where  the  hills  sloped  gantlj  to  the 
my  Iw  eooatmelad  «  gigMtie  moinM«  nmdj  a 
•  in  length,  and  a  moat,  one  hundred  feet  in 
•dth  and  thirty  in  d«ptb,  from  which  the  earth 
■Hwinit  was  d«f .  Roma  tlnu  aeqaiicd  a 
nxaleraice  of  iiro  miles,  and  this  continaed  to 
the  legal  extent  of  the  city  till  tin  time  of  the 
iperora,   although  tabnrbo  wtn  added  to  it. 
lirdly,  Servius  established  an  important  alliance 
ith  the  "Latins,  by  which  Rome  and  the  cities  of 
itium  became  the  members  of  one  gr^t  league, 
a  laagoaa  of  this  kind  wore  always  connected 
nong  tho  ancients  with  the  worship  at  some 
>inmon  temnle,  a  temple  of  Diana  or  the  Moon  was 
ailt  vpoB  uia  AfMHuMi  which  was  not  included 
1  t^e  pomoerium,  as  the  place  of  the  rpligious 
leetinga  of  the  two  nationa.    It  appears  that  the 
iahiMa  Ukawfaa  ihand  in  Hkm  wvtMp  of  tUo 
PTnp\e.    There  was  a  celebrated  tradition,  that  a 
Sabine  husbandman  had  a  cow  of  extraordinary 
leanty  and  aise,  and  that  the  aoothHyers  had  pre- 
i\ct>  d  that  whoever  should  sacrifice  this  cow  to 
Diana  on  the  Aventine,  would  raise  his  ooontry  to 
nda  0^  the  emifederatea.  The  Sabine,  anxiooa  to 
s(>cuTe  the  supremacy  of  his  own  people,  had  driTen 
the  cow  to  Rome,  and  was  on  the  point  of  sacri- 
fidng  her  before  the  altar,  when  the  crafty  Roman 
pne»t  rebuked  him  for  daring  to  offer  it  with  un- 
washed hands.  While  the  Siihine  went  and  washed 
in  the  Til»cr,  the  Roman  sacrificed  the  cow.  The 
gigantic  homa  of  the  animal  weie  preferred  down 
to  Tcry  late  times,  nailed  up  in  the  vestibule  ( Liv. 
i.  4o).    From  the  fact  ths^  the  ATentine  was  se- 
lected aa  the  phwe  of  aeetiRg,  it  hao  been  ialbnod 
that  the  supremAcy  of  Rome  was  acknowledged  by 
the  Latins ;  bat  aiaoe  we  find  it  expressly  suted 
that  liik  iBpnancf  via  not  aeqvtnd  till  die  reign 
nf  Tarrjuinius  SupoilMii  this  view  is  perhaps  not 
strictly  correct    (Comp.  Niebahr,  Ledum  <m  the 
Hidanf  <^ Ro:m,  p.  118,  London,  1848.) 

After  Serrius  had  establidied  his  new  constitu- 
tion, he  did  homage  to  the  majesty  of  the  cen- 
turies, by  calling  them  together,  and  leaving  them 
to  decide  whether  he  was  to  reign  orer  them  or 
not  The  body  which  he  had  called  into  existence, 
naturally  ratified  his  power,  and  declared  him  to 
Va  ihsir  king.   The  patridana^  however,  wore  iar 
from  ac'inioscinLr  in  the  new  order  of  thinps,  and 
hated  the  man  who  had  deprived  them  of  their 
exclusive  nb^  aad  had  oonfcnod  oaeh  inparlant 

benefits  upon  the  plebeians.  In  addition  to  his 
MostitiuioQal  chaagea  in  favour  of  the  second  order 
u  ttaiUt,  tndition  idatod,  dial  oil  of  his  pri. 
^  wealth,  he  discharged  the  debts  of  ^ose  who 
«m  ndaeed  to  iadiguoo  |  that  ho  dqprffod  the 
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creditor  of  tho  power  of  seising  the  body  of  hio 
Mm,       faHridod  Mm  to  tho  aeiaavs  of  Ibo 

goods  of  the  latter ;  and  that  he  OKfigned  to  the 
plebeiana  allotmmita  of  lands  oat  of  the  territoriea 
whidk  thof  had  won  in  war  (Cie.  4*  lUp,  H.  81 ; 

Dionys.  iv,  9  ;  Liv,  i  46).  The  king  had  good 
reasons  for  miatrusting  the  patricians.  Accordingly, 
when  he  took  np  his  resiaenoe  on  the  Esquiline, 
he  would  not  allow  them  to  dwell  there,  but  as- 
signed to  them  the  valley,  which  was  called  after 
them  the  Patricias  Vicus,  or  Patrician  Street 
(Festus  $.  e.).  Meantime,  the  long  and  uninter- 
rupted popularity  of  the  king  set-med  to  deprive 
L.  Tarquiuius  more  and  more  of  the  chance  of 
regntning  tho  thrana  of  hio  fiidMb  The  patridaaa, 
anxioTiB  to  recover  their  supremacy,  readily  joined 
Tarquinius  in  a  conspiracy  to  assassinate  the  king. 
The  Irnod  of  hb  death  ii  too  edehmted  to  be 
omitted  here,  although  it  perhaps  contains  no  fur- 
ther troth  than  that  Servina  fell  a  victim  to  a  pa- 
Crlinaii  eonapinH^i  die  loader  of  which  waa  tho  eon 
or  descendant  of  the  former  king.  The  legend  ran 
aa  followB.  Servius  Tnlliua,  soon  after  his  succco* 
non,  gave  hia  two  daughters  in  marriage  to  the  two 
Bona  of  Tarquinitts  Prisctis.  L.  Tarquinius  the  elder 
was  married  to  a  quiet  and  gentle  wife  ;  Anins, 
the  younger,  to  an  aspiring  and  ambitious  woman. 
The  character  of  the  two  brothers  was  the  very 
opposite  of  the  wives  who  had  fallen  to  their  lot  ; 
for  Lucius  was  proud  and  haughty,  but  Aruns  un- 
aaUtioas  and  quiet  The  wife  <rf  Anna,  enraged 
at  the  long  life  of  her  father,  and  fearing  that 
at  his  death  her  husband  would  tamely  resign 
iho  oovereignty  to  Mo  ddor  hndwr,  leaolved  to 
destroy  both  her  father  and  her  hushaud.  Her 
fiendish  spirit  pat  into  the  heart  of  Lucius  thougbta 
of  ciliuo  whidi  ho  had  never  onlwlaiiiod  hcnwob 
Lucius  murdered  his  wif*\  and  the  younger  Tullia 
her  haaband ;  and  the  survivors,  without  even  the 
show  of  roonmtng,  were  straightway  joined  in  nn-> 
hallowed  wedlock.  Tullia  now  iuce^'^antly  iirucd 
her  husband  to  murder  her  father,  and  thus  obtain 
the  kingdom  which  he  so  ardently  coveted.  It  waa 
said  that  thmr  design  waa  haatciied  by  the  belief 
that  Servius,  in  order  to  complete  his  legislation, 
entertained  the  thought  of  laying  down  his  kingly 
power,  and  eotahlwhwg  dio  eoMolar  form  of  go- 
vernment. The  patricians  were  no  less  alarmed  at 
this  scheme,  as  it  would  have  had  the  effect  of  con- 
finnlng  ftr  over  tho  hated  lawo  of  Sornna.  Their 
mutufd  hatred  and  fears  united  them  closely  to- 
gether; and  when  the  conspiracy  was  ripe,  Tar- 
quinioo  entond  die  finm  armyail  in  the  Idngly 
robes,  seated  himself  in  the  royal  chair  in  the 
senate- honse,  and  ordered  the  senators  to  be  sum- 
moned to  him  as  thehr  king.  At  the  first  newa  of 
tho  commotion.  Servius  hastened  to  the  senate* 
house,  and  standing  at  the  door-way,  ordered  Tar- 
quinius to  come  down  from  the  throne.  Tarquinius 
sprang  forward,  Oiind  tho  old  man,  and  flung  him 
dow^l  the  stone  steps.  Covered  with  blood,  the 
king  was  hastening  home  ;  but,  before  he  reached 
it,  he  was  overtaken  by  the  servants  of  TarqnininOi 
and  murdcn-d.  Tullia  drove  to  the  SPnate-house, 
and  greeted  her  husband  as  king  ;  but  her  trans- 
ports of  joy  otfodc  evon  Ura  with  horror.  He  bade 
her  go  home  ;  and  as  she  was  returning,  her  ch  v 
rioteer  pulled  up,  and  pointed  oat  the  corpse  of  hor 
fcdkor  lying  in  Uo  Hood  aenoa  dw  road.  She 
commanded  him  to  drive  on  ;  the  blood  of  her 
father  apirted  otoc  tho  carnage  and  on  her  dreaa ; 
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■ad  fitm  tliftt  &Kf  fcrwMil  tiM  itVMt  tent  IIm 

name  of  the  Ktau  SceieratHs,  or  WiiMl  Sinel 
The  body  lay  nnhuried,  for  Tarqainin*  Mid  Kof> 
iinglv,  Romulus  too  went  without  bctrial ; "  and 
this  naplMH  mockery  i*  aaid  to  have  given  rise  to 
his  surname  of  Superbus  (Liv.  i.  4G— 4B  ;  Ov. 
Font.  vi.  681,  foil.).  Servius  had  reigned  forty- 
fear  yean.  His  memory  was  long  cherished  by 
th«  plebeians,  and  his  birth-day  was  cclchrated  on 
tlia  nonea  of  every  month,  for  it  was  remembered 
tfMt  ks  bore  Ml  tiwWMnt  flf  MHM  BOBlht  bil 
the  month  itself  had  become  a  matter  of  uncer- 
tainty. At  a  later  tune,  wh«o  the  oppreaatons  of 
the  patiMfadM  iMUM  ttovs  cod  Men  iiilBhnblei» 

the  eemte  found  it  nrcpssary  to  forbid  the  markets 
to  be  koldea  on  the  nones,  lest  the  people  should 
attempt  an  insiineolkii  to  leaton  the  laws  of 
their  martyred  monaidk   (Maooh.  SaL  L  18L) 

The  Roman  traditionn.  as  we  have  seen,  were 
unanimous  in  inakiti^^  Sorvius  Tulliua  of  I.Atin 
origin.  He  is  universally  stated  to  have  been  the 
son  of  a  native  of  Comiculum,  which  was  a  Latin 
town  ;  and  Niebuhr,  in  his  Lectures,  supposes  that 
ka  nnj  Imre  been  dia  allh|ithig  ef  a  marriage  be- 
twwn  one  of  the  Luoerps  and  n  wnmnn  of  Comi- 
culum, {mviously  to  the  establishment  of  the  con- 
BvUna,  and  that  lUt  may  ba  Iba  fiiaaaatfea  «f 
the  story  of  his  doscent.  Ilis  name  Tullius  al'io 
indicates  a  Latin  origin,  since  the  Tullii  an  ex- 
pressly mentioBad  aa  ana  af  tba  ARmb  gaatue 
which  were  received  into  the  I^atin  state  in  the 
ntgn  of  TulluB  lioatilhia.  (Liv.  L  30.)  His  in- 
stitutions, likewise,  bear  all  tba  tiaoee  of  a  Latin 
ehaiaeter.  But  the  Etruscan  tradition  aboot  this 
kinj7  wns  entirely  different,  and  made  him  a  native 
of  Ktruria.  This  Etruscan  tmdition  was  related 
by  tba  eBBperof  Oandius,  in  a  speech  whieh  he 
nmde  upon  the  admissiim  of  pmne  Lugdunen»<ian 
Gauls  into  the  senate  ;  and  the  t'ragmenu  of  which 
an  stUl  presemd  on  tM  laUes  discoTend  at 
Lyons  in  the  sixteenth  centnry,  and  since  the  time 
of  Lipsitts  hate  been  printed  in  most  editions  of 
TMitaa.  b  thb  tpeeA  Clnidini  nya  •'fhrt,  aa- 

cording  to  the  Tuf-oani.  Serviu*  was  the  faithful  com- 
panion of  Caeles  Yibenna,  and  shared  all  his  for- 
tOMo;  that  Umbobfowrpeiwowdbya  variety  of 
disasters,  he  quitlod  Etniria  with  the  remains  of 
the  army  which  had  served  under  Caeles«  went  to 
Rome,  and  occupied  the  Caelian  Hill,  calling  it  so 
after  his  former  commander :  that  he  exchanged 
his  Tusran  name  ATnsiarna  for  the  Roman  one  of 
Servius  Tullius,  obtained  the  kingly  power,  and 
wielded  it  to  Iba  gnat  good  of  the  state.*"  This 
Caeles  Vibenna  was  well  known  to  the  Rotnan 
writers,  according  to  whom  he  came  himself  to 
Bone,  thoogb  the  ttatanenti  fai  wboia  NigB  ba 
came  differed  greatly.  All  accounts,  however,  re- 
present him  as  a  leader  of  an  army  ataed  by  iiim- 
wM,  aad  ml  belonging  to  any  stala,  aiid  ai  oaaing 
to  Rome  by  the  invitation  of  thf  Roman  king^,  to 
assist  them.  (.CAXLxaJ  Then  can  be  no  qnastion 
that  the  emperor  Cknfiot  dnw  Ut  aeeoart  9nm 
Etruscan  annals  ;  and  then  is  no  reason  for  di»> 
believing  that  Caeles  Vibenna  and  Mastama  an 
historical  personages,  for,  as  Niebuhr  oheenres, 
Caeles  is  too  frequently  and  too  dilliMli|f  MB' 
tioned  to  be  fabuKuis,  and  his  Ftniscan  name  can- 
not hare  been  invented  by  the  Romans.  The  value 
of  the  tradition  about  Mastama  waald  Tery  much 
depend  upon  the  date  of  the  Etruscan  authorities, 
fhmi  whom  Claudioe  dedred  his  account ;  but  oo 
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this  pobil  «a  are  mfSniy  faa  Ift* 
in  the  first  edition  of  his  JbistcMry, 
to  the  opinion  that  Rom«  wxsa  <rf 
and  in  his  lectures,  delivered, 
adopted  the  Etruscan  tradilSai 
of  Servius  Tullius,  on  the  STmtmA  "  X 
literatun  is  so  decidedly  more  ai^ck-T.-:  trt-i:  a 
the  Bomus,  that  he  did   not  li««it3sxe  v 
ferenee  to  the  traditions  of  the  former.""  f 
p.  8i.j|^^La  the  second  edition  otf  hm  hsN^  * 

idea  of  the  Etruscan  oric^n  of  Rottw,  tfest  ^=  ' 
not  even  admit  the  fitraacan  cxr^ua  cf 
pmis  in  vnDBB  nees  ewMpq 
from  him  ;  and  in  hi^  Leccur«s  of  the  r»»_- 
he  strongly  maintains  the  F.»m^m  aa^pxL  td  ir 
Tnllias,  and  asserts  his  belief  tiwt  **  Eumm  - 
ratun  is  mostly  assigned  to  too  rmr^w  a  pecnc. 
that  to  the  time  from  the  HannihosJean  wv  iirr 
the  time  ot  8ulla,  a  period  of  aoiike^wrtLai  o^x^?  v- 
centmy,  most  of  the  literary  pradUHtions  of^hr- 
cans  must  be  referr«*d.'"  (/>rrterw,       12S. ) 
fact  is  that  whether  we  are  to  foUow  the 
or  the  Reman  tradition  akaak  Sawins  is  t«- 
those  pnints  on  which  no  certaintT'  ma  be  krr  i 
possibility  obtained.  So 
ownn  wsnpaH  hs 

njKin  the  miHhr  of  the  fi  rmr-r  kinjj.  witi^r: 
elected  by  tba  onate  and  the  comitis,  and  > 
tndaced  gnat  aonotHalianil  ^bwa^ea,  ap^s^* 

to  stnngthen  his  poaer  a^Tiinat  m  powcrfei  hr 
in  the  state.    It  is  equally  ciew  that  bis  rr 
came  to  a  riolent  end:  be  waa  dcthnaed  » 

murdered  by  the  daaoandanta  of  tbe  pami—  ^- 

in  leajnie  with  his  enemies  in  the  stnf.      >  v-i^ 
to  recover  the  power  of  which  th.*v  haxi  i-r- 
possessed.    Now  if  we  arc  rich  t  in  onr  mappoKer- 
that  Tarquinius  Priscus  and  Tar   linras  Sayerx' 
wen  both  of  Etruscan  origin,  and  svftewe&i  i-> 
EtmeaB  aoa«a%nty  at  Rome  (Taawnun*!.  * 
seems  to  follow  that  the  reisn  of  Serrios  Tfr-"^  i 
represents  a  successful  attempt  <tf  the  Lacss  =  > 
neevar  tkebr  independence,  erIaaiaycMt  lb»»^  I 
vercitrnty  nf  an  Etruscan  people  different  Sva^  ' 
one  to  which  the  Tarquiu^baloi^ged.  Fartitf^ 

to  detennine  whKh  supposition  has  the  gn*^'' 
ponderanoe  of  evidence  in  its  fisronr.  K.  Cu  U*.'* 
adopted  the  hitter  suppodtioo.    He  beUs^eddrt 
the  Etruscan  town  of  Tarqninii  was  at  the  ^ 
the  twelve  cities  of  Ftnirni  at  this  time,  tJoi  "* 
conquered  liome,  and  that  the  reign  of  Tsrqaao' 
Priscus  represents  the  supnmacy  af  Urn  ' 
Tarqninii  at  Rome.    He  further  sup^ueed  ^t  ^ 
snpremacy  of  Tanniinii  may  not  hava  hata 
Tersally  adoiavleagad  tbvMigbavft  Stovik 

that  th<*  annv  r<f  Caelfs  and  of  hin  Ii<«nteTUEl 

tama  perhaps  belonged  to  the  town  ef  V«w-. 
« «  »  *  » »  »  ^-  «  ■  » 

Wirmi  WMMB  aV  nBBHni  nv  nBBpaBHMCS  Sfv 

Tnrquinii  ;  that  it  was  with  the  reri.\:n»  ff 
army  that  Mastaraa  afantaally  conqnered  9^ 
aad  tbna  dMtnyai  Hm  taUoB  «f  Tknorf* 
tbalaiqr.  QOBm  «i  mtn k ^ *. f>. 


The  most  important  erent  ooMMMliwIli' 

reipn  of  Servius  Tullius  is  the  new  rfTs^tftjO* 
which  he  gave  to  the  Roman  sUte.  The  dfui« 
this  constitution  are  stated  in  diftawt  artkW  i 

the  IHdumayy  of  Antujuitiey,  and  it  it  therchrr<^ 

newmuj  to  fire  hen  a  genend  omiias^  vteki^ 
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r  cfun  fin  np  br  reference  to  tbe  work  jnst 
;on«d.    The  two  main  objects  of  the  coniti- 
oC  Sctviiu  wen  to  give  the  plebs  poKtical 
>«r»fl«»nrp,  and  to  ns^itrn  to  property  that  in- 
izi  the  state  which  had  previously  belonged 
■cHlrffly  ;  wsni.  it  cannot  be  questioned 
't.lie  military  and  financial  object*,  which  he 
e<i    by  the  change*  he  introduced,  were  re- 
%sr  Mm  m  m  wftmiuj  imporlnea  la 
f  t.o  carry  hia  purpose  into  effect  Servius  made 
Opioid  dintioa  of  the  Roman  people,  one  ter- 
ial*  Midi  titt  «ihar  m&m&big  to  property.  He 
divided  the  whole  Roman  territory  into  He- 
rn^ mmd  iIm  iahalHtaots  mto  TVilnu^  the  people 
tkch  region  fbnniiig  a  tribe.    Tke  city  was 
le<i  into  four  re^na  or  tribei,  and  tho  otmntry 
nd.   into  twentj>ux  regions  or  tribes,  so  that 
entire  number  of  TtUjus  UrtHtnat  and  Tribu» 
fioam^  tm  tliajr  were  respectirely  called,  amouited 
birty.  (Lir  i.  13  ;  Dionys.  iv.  11,  15.)  Livy 
I  not  mention  the  nwnber  of  the  country  tribes 
It*  flMeoant  of  the  Serriaa  eonatitation,  and  we 
indebted  to  Falntis  Pictor,  th<»  oldest  of  the 
aaaul  annaliate  (Dionya.  L  ci  and  to  Varro  (ap. 
p.  y.  49%  far  iha  wmhm  m  ttwaty-di*  IfoM* 

r  l^ivy,  ^%•hen  he  R|>e.'iks  of  the  whole  nnmbpr  of 
I  tribM  in  &  c.  495^  saya  that  they  were  made 
■Bty'^Mla^Hlyear.  (Lir.&^l ;  comp.Dionya. 
.  64.)  Hence  the  statements  of  Fabiua  Pictor 
d  Varro  might  appear  to  be  donbtfuL  But  in 
9  firat  place  their  account  has  the  greatest  in* 
-nal  probability,  since  the  numbar  tliirtj  playa 
ch  nn  important  part  in  the  Roman  coniitittition, 
,d  tbe  thirty  tribes  would  thus  correspond  to  the 
irty  curiae  ;  and  in  the  second  place  Niebuhr 
IS  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  war  with 
onena,  Rome  lost  a  considerable  part  of  bcr  ter- 
torj,  aid  tlw  the  mmber  of  her  irfbM  imM 

aturally  be  reduced.    When,  howr<vor,  Nichnhr 
roceada  to  say  that  the  tribes  were  reduced  in  the 
w  wHk  Fbmbm  Iran  Airty  to  twenty,  becMM 
•  W!i9  the  ancient  pnicti>    in  Italy  to  deprive  a 
oaqaared  natioB  of  a  third  oart  of  its  territory,  he 
ea»a  ta  Imii  togulMi,  asBedGerhai  maaihed, 
bat  tbe  foiur  city  tribe*  conld  not  hare  bean  tal^en 
nto  ncconnt  in  snch  a  forfeiture,  and  that  conse- 
laently  a  third  part  of  the  territory  would  not 
iMtvniNM  Mi  tribes.  Into  this  question,  hmnmr, 
it  ia  ilBBMiaary  further  to  enter.    The  conqaest 
af  PoiMnfthad  undoubtedly  broken  up  the  whole 
Servin  qpilm  ;  and  thus  it  was  all  the  easier  to 
form  a  new  tribe  in  b.  c.  504,  when  the  gens 
Claudia  migrated  to  Home.  (Lit.  ii.  16.)  It  would 
■Mr  tint  m  entinlf  aaar  dhUftiiB—  of  Iha 
llwti  became  necessary,  and  tins  wns  pmlnMv 
amM  into  cfftet  in  jB.c.  495,  soon  after  the  battle 
efthayEeflflUiiAK  ]«  tel  tha  woide  of  Livy 
(ii,  21)  already  referred  to  state  as  miich,  for  he 
does  not  ny  that  before  this  yew  there  were 
twenty  tribes,  or  that  the  tw«nty-6rtt  was  then 
It  IIm  first  time,  but  simply  that  twenty- 
tribes  were  then  formed  {/iomae  tribm  una  et 
^ngjmti  fmiav).  1  he  subsequent  increase  in  the  num- 
Wof  the  tribes,  till  they  reached  that  of  thirty-fire, 
18  related  in  tlie  Dictionan/  nf  Antiquities  (5.  ». 
Tribut).   But  to  return  from  this  digression  to  the 
>  Tvian  constttotieD.  BMh  tribe  was  an  organised 
Vivlr,  with  a  maciitratc  at  its  head,  called 
'S^ot  by  Dionysiua  (!▼•  14),  and  Cmrutor  Tribut 


itty  ap- 
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inhabitants  in  each  rr^ib,  and  of  their  property, 
for  purposes  of  taxation,  and  for  levying  the  troops 
for  the  armies.  Further,  each  country  tribe  or 
rc'/io  was  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  /'«/7r, 
a  name  which  had  been  given  to  the  divisions  of 
the  Roman  territory  as  early  as  the  reign  of  NiuM 
(Dionys.  ii.  76)  ;  and  each  I'agus  also  formed  an 

Xtised  body,  with  a  MagitUr  Patgi  at  its  head, 
kept  a  regielgf  «l  tht  ■bbiii  and  of  tha  pn>- 
perty  of  all  person*  in  the  patrns  mised  the  t\i 
and  summoned  the  people,  when  neoessary,  to 
Each  pagnt  had  Hi  own  — ladrilwand 

6.-iiu-tuary,  connected  witllwUeh  nnan  yearly  fes- 
tiTal  called  Fagomalia^  at  wUdi  all  the  Pagani  took 
part.  Dfonyahu  say*  diat  die  Pagi  weie  fortified 
pkoes,  eetaUi^ed  by  Serrios  Tulliua,  to  which  the 

country  people  mipht  retreat  in  case  of  an  hostile  in- 
road ;  but  this  is  scarcely  correct,  for  even  if  S<'rvius 
Tullius  established  such  fortified  places,  it  is  evident 
that  the  word  was  ti<if»d  to  indicnte  a  lacnl  division, 
and  must  have  been  given  to  the  country  adjoining 
the  fortified  place  «a  wtU  as  to  tiie  fortified  pfam 
itself.  (Dionva.  iv.  15;  Varr,  L.  L.  vi.  24.  26  ; 
Macrob.  HaUni.  L  16  ;  Ot.  Fad.  L  669  ;  Did.  <jf 
Amiiq.  *. «.  Pagi.)  A»  Iba  eontrj  Irlbea  vtm 
divided  into  Pagi,  ao  were  the  city  tribes  tffldid 
into  Fic^wilh  %Miufuttr  Via  at  the  head  vimd^ 
who  perfbnaed  dntue  analofou  to  tlMMM  of  Ilia 
Magister  PagL  The  Via  in  like  manner  had  tfadr 
own  religious  rites  and  sanctuaries,  which  were 
erected  at  spots  where  two  or  more  ways  met  (ti» 
MMpUit)  ;  and  conBe<tMOtiy  their  festival,  cor- 
responding to  the  Patpinalia,  was  called  Compitalia, 
(Dionys.  iv.  14  ;  1/icL  of  AnUq.  t.  cr.  Vicua  and 
CompUalm.) 

The  main  object  which  Servius  had  in  view  in 
the  institution  (Mf  the  tribes  was  to  give  an  oigani- 
■lltB  to  tha  pleiMaaa,    wfifeli  ttey  had  been 

entirely  destitute  before  ;  but  whether  the  patririans 
were  included  in  tbe  tribes  or  not,  is  a  subject  of 
great  dUknhy,  and  baa  ghwn  ffei  to  great  dlflb^ 
ence  of  opinion  among  mmli'm  scholars,  <iome 
rMarding  the  division  into  tribes  as  a  local  division 
of  the  w\uA»  Roman  people,  and  consequently  of 
patridans  and  their  clients  as  well  as  of  {rfebeians, 
while  others  look  upon  it  as  simply  an  organisation 
of  the  second  order.  The  undoubted  object  of 
Servius  Tnllins  in  the  institution  of  the  tribes  led 
Niebuhr  to  maintain  that  the  patricians  conld  not 
possibly  have  belonged  to  the  tribes  originally ; 
but  a*  we  find  thorn  m  tfM  tribes  at  a  later  period 
(Liv.  iv.  21,  V.  30,  32),  he  supposed  that  they  were 
admitted  into  them  by  the  hwi&ktion  of  the  de* 
wriifc  BatTiababla  aa  HA  might  appear,  all 


thn  evidence  we  possess  goes  the  otlu-r  wav,  and 
tends  to  show  that  the  trills  were  a  local  division 
of  Iba  wbrie  Roman  people.  In  the  tnt  pbw^  if 
Senrius  had  created  thirty  local  tril^es  for  the  plebs 
alone,  from  which  the  patricians  were  excluded,  it 
is  not  easy  to  see  why  the  three  ancient  tribes  of 
the  Ramnes,  Titles,  and  Loeeiec,  riionld  not  have 
continriwl  in  existence.  This  we  know  was  not  the 
case  ;  for  it  is  certain,  that  the  three  ancient  tribes 


disappear  from  tha  riMtof  tbo  tafian  constitution, 
and  that  their  names  alone  were  retained  by  the 
Equites,  and  that  henceforward  we  read  only  of 
the  dirisiott  of  tho  patrieieas  into  thirty  eariae  t 
indeed  it  is  expwasly  said  that  the  <f>v\ci  ytvtKel 
were  aboUehod  by  Serrioa,  and  that  the  ^vAol  roa-i- 
aal  van  aalaUiibad  bi  tbair  jkf.  (Dtonye.  It. 
U.)  taaanflfcil  iaaHlafei  Ibitall  Aatribaa  of  lh» 

40  a 
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yrnT  B.  c  495,  with  the  exception  of  the  Crottn- 
niitta,  take  their  names  from  patndan  gentea. 
TluxdlT,  the  estahlifthment  of  the  CkmXkn  triba, 
ccnnaBiig  it  did  mainly  of  the  patrician  Clandia 
gena,  ia  almost  of  it««if  nifHcient  to  prove  that 
patricians  wcn  iaclndad  in  the  Servian  tribes. 
Niebuhr  Uya  gjwit  stress  Tipon  the  fact  that  in  no 
inatanoa  do  we  hnd  the  patricians  voting  in  the 
CbmUa  TVMi  Mbra  tba  tfaM  ti»  dMenrin  : 
bat  as  Becker  ycry  justly  n>mar1cs«  this  does  not 
piofaany  thing,  as  we  have  no  reason  for  su^Kwing 
that  the  Oonritia  TrOmta  wm  oitahliehad  by 
S'Tviim  liloufi  with  the  tribes.  Such  an  assembly 
would  have  had  no  maaning  in  the  Serriaa  ctmati- 
tntioii,  and  wonM  hmn  Imn  oppofed  to  Ha  lint 
primnplea.  The  Comitia  Tributa  were  called  into 
existence,  when  the  plebs  began  to  struggla  after 
independence,  and  had  tribunes  of  their  own  at 
tlieir  head ;  and  it  is  certainly  improhaUe  that 
patricians  should  have  been  allowed  to  vote  in 
MsembUes  summoned  by  plebeian  magistrates  to 
pranolt  tka  inlmsu  of  the  pleha.  Tha  Cnnilia 
Tribnta  must  not  therefore  be  regarded  as  assem 
bliea  of  the  tribes,  as  Backer  has  justly  remarked, 
but  ai  ■■—iMiaa  of  llm  plahthme,  who  voted 

•OOOfding  to  tribes  na  their  natural  divisions. 
H«m  as  the  tame  writer  observes,  we  see  the 
Ml  ffafee  ef  tke  ■■■widen  in  th*  It^Tihiia 

Hnratia,  Publilia  aai  Hnrtirie  t  **  fMd  irHuHm 
jfitbet  jnssiiaft.** 

TIm  tribes  therafim  wen  an  organiMtiea  ef  tiie 
wbole  Roman  people,  patricians  aa  well  as  plebeiana, 

according  to  their  local  divisions  ;  but  they  were 
instituted, ^as  we  have  already  remarked,  for  the 
benefit  of  fkbeians  who  had  not,  like  the 
patricians,  possessed  previously  any  political  organi- 
saUon.  At  the  same  time,  though  the  institution 
ef  the  tribes  gave  the  plebeians  a  political  organi- 
Mtion,  it  conferred  upon  them  no  poHtiral  power, 
no  right  to  take  any  part  in  the  management  of 
MbBe  aflUn  er  in  tne  elaelieBa  Than  liglite, 

Wnvevcr,  wtTo  bpKtowpd  iipnn  them  hy  another 
iMtitation  of  Servius  Tuilius,  which  was  entirely 
dktiaet  from  end  had  no  oooneetion  with 
thirty  tribes.  He  made  a  new  division  of  the 
whole  Roman  people  into  OaacM  according  to  the 
amount  of  their  property,  and  he  so  arranged  these 
chnne  that  the  woalthiost  penona,  whether  patri- 
cians or  plebeians,  should  possess  the  chief  power 
and  iulluence.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  property 
of  eech  citixcn,  he  instituted  the  Census^  whiell  was 
a  register  of  Roman  citizens  and  their  property, 
and  enacted  that  it  should  be  taken  anew  front 
time  to  time.  Under  the  npabBe  ll  ww  taken 
afresh,  as  is  well  known,  every  five  years.  Lists 
of  the  citixens  were  made  out  by  the  camtor  Inbm 
or  a«BlMale  ef  eeeh  tribe,  a&d  eaoh  cHiMi  bad  to 
•tato  19011  eith  the  amount  and  value  of  his  pro- 
Mrtj.  Afleording  to  the  ratoms  thm  obtained  a 
divMbm  of  the  dtiieiM  wia  made,  wIM  detanrined 
the  tax  {tr^ui*m\,  which  each  citizen  was  to  pay, 
the  kind  of  military  service  he  was  to  perform, 
and  the  position  he  was  to  occupy  in  the  popular 
aiaembly.  The  whole  aRangenient  was  of  a  mili- 
tary character.  The  people  assembled  in  the  Campus 
as  an  army  {tMraltUy  or,  according  to  the  more 
aadeat  eTpnwiMi,  damk\,  and  was  therefore 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  cavalry  (e^wife*),  and 
infisnUT  (psdito).  The  iniisntiy  was  dirided  into 
fift  Cmm.  Tfl*  flnt  ehaa  ewtalned  all  theee 
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100,000  asaee:  the  seoood  riaae  tiwee 
beet  7&,000  aaaee :  tiie  third  iham  sikr  ^ 
least  50.000  asses:  the  fiottrth  tkoas  ^ 

I(aj«t  2.5,000  asaes:  and  the    fifth  thoss 
at  least  10,000  eases,  according  to  BiEti  ^ 
haUa  eonjecture,  for  Dioo^rnise  makt* 
necess-inr  for  admi'.'iirin  to  thi*  cl^i^  l«js^a 
(12^  mtnaej  and  Livy  11,000  nsaw.    It  ass. 
recollected,  fcawemv  that  thcan  aBbn 
the  ancient  ones,  when  the  sj»  «raa  a  ipocsA  v 
of  00^^ but  thoae  of  the  aisth  ese'iirt 

isfoOO,  10,000,  .SOOO.and  Cim  jO  ,-jl:^s 
which  were  increased  fivefokl,  wbea  Iks  st 
eeiMd  ea  andi  lighter. 
Ufdenmdumgat^  c  xxix.) 
purposes  each  of  the  five 
elder  {Sauorti)  and  younger  (•/< 
fonner  consisting  of  aieit  ftn 
the  latter  of  men  from  the  aar^ 
was  from  the  Juniores  that  the 
were  levied :  the  Seniores  were 
the  field,  and  could  onlv  } 


)  art 
aic^     «s  s 
of  17  tsti 

defend  the  dty.  Moreover,  all  the  ealoim  ^ 
find  tbeir  ewn  anaa  aad  anBsar  ;  hat  k 

arranged  that  the  expense  of  the  *^.;a"r  - 
be  in  proponiioa  to  the  weahh  of 


in 


of  the  people  for  military  purpoaes  aleoe. 
another  and  more  important  object  in  viei 
the  creatioB  of  a  aew  watioital  aiei  iiiMj  .  vkxi « 
to  possese  tba  powen  km&Af  tw*  '"'^  ^  ^ 

Comitia  cnriata,  and  thus  becmne  tbo  jcr*-^ 
assembly  in  the  state.  For  this  purpose  he  - 

of  which  counted  as  one  vote.  But  in  aces^-* 
with  the  great  principle  of  hie  coQatstatasa,  «*>^ 

the  preponderance  of  power  to  u  r  alth.  a  "tT- 
was  not  made  of  a  fixed  number  oi  mm ;  cks  ^' 


of  centuries  than  rmv  of  the  otl 
they  must  at  the  same  time  havwt 
naDer  mnbar  ef  mm.  Tbna  tin  fm  dv  <** 

tained  80  centuries,  the  second  20,  the  tfcirf 
the  fourth  20,  and  the  fifth  SO,  in  aU  Ufli 
half  ef  the  centarin  eenrieted  ef  Seniaies,nlt»> 
other  half  of  JnniwM ;  bf  vUA  wm  advents^  » 

given  to  age  and  experience  over  Touth  a4 
ness,  for  the  Seniorea,  though  poaeessmg  s^  *^ 
number  of  votes,  must  of  covxee  have  6eet  ^ 
inferior  in  number  to  the  Jnoiorea.    B«*i'^  ^-"^ 
170  centuries  of  the  daaeee,  Sershn  k*mf< 
other  centuriea,  adarfnioa  iato  vWib  ^ 
depend  ujwin  the  census.    Of  those  the  «rHfei^ 
carpenters  {Jabri)  fonaed  two  ccntebes.  sss  c* 

ciwes)  two  other  ceOtuiM :  the*^  four  c -t^"^ 
voted  with  the  cla«M|  bat  Liry  aztd  l>^f 
giveadMhradeHrtenettlaatowhidi  ef  ih<«**' 

they  voted  witL  The  other  eeatnry  net  b»itt*t 
to  the  classes,  and  erroneously  called  the 
cUus  hy  Diouysius,  comprised  all  those 
whose  property  did  not  ansaat  ta  that  of  tbe  ^ 
class.  This  century,  howpvor,  consUced  of  ^ 
subdivisions  according  to  the  «"*«^nt  ef  iha'P 
perty,  called  reapecimiy  tfn  eaanai  eM  * 
prolftarii  and  eapite  cmsi :  the  ncrvmi  m'^** 
those  whoaejproper^  was  at  least  1500  n^' 
originally  SOO  ann^  mk  Aagr  1 
hi  thtMigr 
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tie  mmm  and  places  of  such  m  miight  fall  in 
:  the  praimUmi  wen  those  who  had  as  leait 
mum^  or  orifipnellj  75  aMee,aDd  tiMj  w«ra 

tnne«  amnod  in  pressing  danger  at  the  public 
•e  :  while  the  cupUe  censi  were  all  those  whose 
rtj  was  laaa  than  the  tnm  hit  mentioned,  and 

were  never  called  upon  to  ser%p  till  the  time 
iriua.    Xbus  the  iuiiaintrv  or  J'edUes  contained 
175  cewtwrie*. 

le  cavalry  or  Kquitcs  were  divided  by  Servius 
M  into  18  centuhea,  wltich  did  not  compriae 
«M  or  JarfoMi      ewwhled  «nly  «f  mm 

V  the  age  of  forty-six.  The  early  history  and 
igement  of  the  £quitea  hare  given  ziae  to 
t  diaciteBloii  ■moag  luedeiii  edralenifarto  which 

caxmot  enter  here.  (See  Diet,  of  Antij.  s.  r. 
itec.)  It  is  Muffident  for  oar  pteaent  porpoae 
at»  that  Taniaiaiafl  Priicae  hed  divided  mA 

M  lliree  ancient  centuries  of  eqaitea  into  two 
pa,  called  respectively  the  first  (priore$)  and 
nd  {p<Mfter*arts)  liomnes,  Titiea,  and  Luceres. 
MlluM  doable  flaotniieeSarvinTulliiu  formed 
»  six  new  centuries,  usually  called  the  tax 
Yagia  x  and  aa  thej  were  merely  a  new  organi- 
aoa  of  die  old  body,  mast  have  consisted 
losively  of  patricians,  liesides  these  six  cen- 
ies,  SeinriiM  fiormed  twelve  otbera,  taken  from 
iiklMetaad  MMMl  diilfaigaiihed  MHae  in  the 
ite,  plebeian  as  well  as  patrician.  There  can  be 
lie  qoesUon  that  a  ceruun  amoont  of  property 
a  neceaaary  for  admiwfan  te  tO  <be  equeeUian 
ntiirieii,  as  well  in  consequence  of  the  timocratic 
inciple  of  this  |)art  of  the  Senrian  constitution,  as 
I  account  of  the  express  statement  of  Dionysins 
T.  18)  that  the  eqoites  were  chosen  by  Sertrius 
It  of  the  richest  and  roost  illustrious  fatuilies,  and 
Cicero  {de  Rm,  ii.  22}  that  ther  were  of  the 
K'heft  eenana  \mtm  vuudmo),  Neitlier  of  these 
ritem  nor  Liw  mentinns  the  property  which  was 
ecessacy  to  entitle  a  person  to  a  place  among  the 


equitea ;  bat  aa  we  know  that  the  equestrian  census 
ill  Aa  later  tinea  of  the  repabUe  was  four  times 
the  aaMNmt  ef  tliat  of  the  fint  class,  it  is  probable 
that  the  same  censns  was  established  tiy  Servius 
Tulliua.  Niebahr  indeed  supposed  that  tlie  hjb 
suffragia  comprised  off  tiM  patricians,  independent 
of  the  property  they  posseswd  ;  l-ut  this  siij>position 
is,  independent  of  other  considerations,  duproved 
by  the  fact,  that  we  have  ezpma  Hwirtiffll  of  a 
patrician,  L.  Tarquitius,  who  wnn  cooipiQid  ca 
account  of  bis  poverty  to  serve  on  foot. 
The  176  cantoiiat  ef  peditoa  and  the  18  «f 

equites  tfuis  made  a  total  of  193  centuries.  Of 
these,  97  formed  a  majority  of  votea  in  the  as- 
aamblf  .  Aliheogh  aB  the  Booaii  dtfaoaa  had  a 
vote  in  this  assembly,  which  was  called  the 
uutia  CnUmriatitt  from  the  voting  by  centnriee, 
ft  win  bo  am  al  onee  that  the  poorer  classes  had 
not  much  influence  in  the  assembly  ;  for  the  18 
centuries  of  the  equites  and  the  BO  centnriee  of 
the  first  class,  voted  first ;  and  if  they  could  cono 
to  an  opaenunt  open  any  meaaow^  thaj  poaiaaNd 
at  once  a  majority,  nnd  there  was  no  occasion  to 
call  upon  the  centuries  of  the  other  classes  to  vote 
at  all  Thiawaa  the  great  ol^aet  of  the  inattatiBa, 
which  was  to  give  the  power  tO  Viahhf  OOd  BOt 
either  to  birth  or  to  numbem 

The  pneeding  aeeoant  of  Ao  enfoiiia  boi  bean 

tiken  from  Livy  (i.  43)  and  Dionysiua- (iv.  16, 
(oiL)^  who  agraa  in  ail  the  main  pointa.  The 
aeeoont  of  Cieeio  (db  ib  FM  fi.  39)  aumot  be  re- 
conciled with  that  of  Livy  and  Dionysius,  and 
owing  to  the  corruptions  of  the  text  it  is  hopeless 
to  make  the  attenapt.  The  fisw  discrepancies  b^ 
tween  Livy  and  Dionvsitu  will  be  seen  by  the 
fillowinp  table,  taken  from  Becker,  by  which  the 
reader  will  also  perceive  more  clearly  the  census 
of  each  dasa,  the  number  of  centuries  or  votes 

which  eadt  ooetyDad,  and  tte  «id«  ia  ahidi  tliagr 
Toted. 


100,0881 

Centuriae  Seniorum 
Centoriae  Juniorum 


I. 


IL  CLAMis.~Censas  75/HIO I 

Centuriae  Seniorum 
Centuriae  Jnnionun 

liL  Classis. — Census  50,000 
Centuriae  Seniorum 
Centuriae  Junionun 

IV.  CLASiiis.— Census  25,000 

Coitaiiae  Seniorum 
CntniaaJoDionni 

V.  CLAiaia.— Csoma  11,000 


Centuriae  Junionun 
Centuriae  accensorum,  \ 


Sam  total  of  the  Centuriaa 


•  IS 


40 
40 
9 


10 
10 


10 
10 

10 
10 


18 

U 

8 
1 

194 


180 

Centuriae  Senionim 
Centuhae  Juniorum 

n.  Classu. — CeBMit75 
Centuriae  Seniorum 
Centoriae  Juniorum 
Ceolwiae  fUwom 

IIL  Cl.Af<si«?.— Census  50 
Centuriae  beutonun 


IV.  Clarsis. — CensQs  25  minae. 
Centuriae  Seniorum 


Centuriae  comic,  et  tubic. 
V.  CLAasUb— Censos  12^  minaa. 


VL  Ci^aau* 


Sum  total  of  the 


18 


40 
40 


10 
10 
2 

10 
10 

10 
10 
3 

15 
16 


4  Q  3 
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IIM  TULUU8.* 

There  can  b<>  little  dvuhi  that  the  nuitiher  in 
Dioaytiiu  U  the  correct  oae.  Aeooniiiig  to  Livj^i 
number  eue«  nught  haire  ariMH  ii  vbidi  it  was 
impossible  to  obtain  a  majonty,  as  Bine^-teren 

inii^ht  hare  roted  for  a  measure  and  ninety-eeren 
against  it.  Moreover,  Cicero  (de  Rep,  ii.  22)  de- 
scribes ninety-tiz  aa  the  minority.  The  other 
discrepancies  between  Livy  niid  Dionysins  are  of 
no  great  importance,  and  need  uul  be  di»cutscd 
forther  in  this  place. 

The  Assembly  of  the  Centuries,  or  Comitia  fV»- 
tmriaia^  waa  made  by  Servius,  aa  we  have  already 
vaanM.  Hm  wwwIgB  mmmltitf  af  «h«  Mtion, 
and  it  acconliiifily  stcpt  into  the  place  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Comitia  Coiiata.  benriua  tnuia- 
ftnad  to  It  firam  tito  latlai  MMoiUy  Ao  fi^glit  af 

electiiicr  kings  and  the  higher  magistrates,  of 
enacting  and  repealing  Uws,  and  of  deciding 
upon  war,  and  juriadiction  in  caaes  of  appeal  froa 
the  sentence  of  a  judge.  He  did  not,  howerer, 
abolish  thr>  Comitia  Ciiriata,  but  on  the  contmry 
he  allowed  them  very  great  power  and  influence 
in  the  state.  He  not  only  permitted  them  to 
retain  the  exercise  of  such  right*  a**  atfectfd  their 
own  corporations,  bat  he  enacted  that  no  vote  of 
tka  Coodtia  Centariala  should  be  valid  till  it  had 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Cntnitia  CuriaUi.  This 
■anction  of  the  Curiae  is  often  expressed  by  the 
wofdi  jMA^aai  MMterfltat  or  jpolratMMlofw/Mtf,  in 

which  |.lin»M'  y-ttri  s  iii<\in  the  /xttricii.  In  course  of 
time  the  sanction  of  the  Curiae  waa  abolished,  or 
■t  laaM  beoHM  a«Mi«  anttor  of  iami  !wl  Aa 
aaoeessivc  steps  by  which  this  was  accomplished 
do  not  belong  to  the  present  inquiry,  and  are  re- 
lated elsewhere.  (Diet,  of  Amtiq»  $.  re.  Atictor^ 
Gmitia,  p.  333,  a,  Mi^  td  ed.) 

Although  Ser^nus  pave  the  plebeians  political 
rights  and  recognised  them  aa  the  second  order  of 
the  Roman  paopio,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  he 
placed  them  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  pa- 
tricians. From  tlM  time  of  benrius  tiiey  were  ei«ec, 
fkay  liad  tba  >»  dWMiit.  Iwt  aal  la  Ha  fell  axtent. 

The  J'ls  cirihitts  included  both  the  Jiu  puUirum 
and  the  jtu  privatum  ;  but  of  each  of  these  rights 
they  possaaaed  only  a  pMtian.  Of  tlie^  fudikmm 
Servius  gave  to  them  only  the  jus  suJTraijH,  or  right 
of  voting  in  the  comitia  centuriata,  but  not  the  jm 
homonm^  or  digibility  to  the  puUle  offlcee  of  the 
sute.  Of  the>f frtatfaai  Bervius  conflerTed  upon 
them  only  the  cmnuii-n^ium,  by  virtue  of  which 
they  oould  become  owners  of  land  and  could  ap- 
pear  Infore  the  courta  withoat  the  nedlation  of  a 
patronns,  but  he  did  not  trnint  to  them  the  conntt- 
Amur,  or  right  of  marriage  with  the  patricians. 
Xocaofor,  tbey  M  no  <wia  to  the  use  of  the 
public  land,  the  jmxscsfto  of  %vhich  continued  to  be 
conhned  to  the  patricians,  although  the  conquered 
landi  ware  won  Vjr  lha  Uaod  of  tlia  aaaond  order 

as  well  as  of  the  first  |  Wl,  as  snme  cnmpensatioii 
for  thia  injustice,  berviia  h  said  to  have  siven  to 
ilw  paor  piAaiBM  mhA  foiliam  af  «lw  frirtk  land 
inMowMffih^  (DI««^hr.lbl«^lStLlikL46; 

£enar.  viL  9.) 

The  UwB  of  Sermia  MHai  are  said  lo  have 
been  committed  to  writing,  and  were  known  under 

the  name  of  the  f'nmmrntarii  Serrii  TuHii.  Diony- 
sius  says  (iv.  \6)  that  he  regulated  the  cum- 
anninm  batwaan  the  t«o  orders  by  about  fifty 
laws ;  but  the  commentaria*  Bawiing  Tullius, 
which  are  cited  by  later  Verrius 
FlaooM,  on  anlj  Mv>  loe  uf 


TUU.US. 

the  laws  ascribed  to  him  ;  since  th« 
if  they  were  ever  committeid  to 
oinoa  hava  pcnihad.  (Niabulu,  MMiM.  ^' 
voL  L  p.  249.) 

The  principal  modem  vrritera  who  liav^  tr-^ 
of  the  Servian  constitution  are:  Niebuhr. 
Rome^  vol.  i.  p.  398,  fiaH.(  Odttling.  C^r^mdiKi*  •> 
fi'umischf  tt  Siaaisrtr/'ifrvnfj,  p.  'J.HO,  foiL  ;  Gr^z. 
JJie  Ver/a*sung  d.  Sert-tus  ui  xJtrer  M^mttewa^et 
Basel,  1837  :  Huschke,  Die  V^fammt^  A  K\ 
Scrr.  TulU  Heidelbcrar.  18,3R  :  Peter,  ^f^.ia  \ 
Ver/amuumftKL  der  Homitck.  H^gmN  , 
1841  \  Wwhm,  Omk  4,  ASWadk  MkJUk  p  :i 

foil.,  end  ed.  ;  decker.  Hnndlmck  dmMSmm^JM 

UMmmr^  voL  ii.  pL  L  p.  1(>4,  fiaU. 
TUItLIUS  TIROl  CTdbou] 
TU'LLIUSVALENTI'NUS.  fVaXKOTt^l 
TULLUS,  A'TTlUa    [Tuttirs  Arrrrv 
TULLUS,  CALVI'SIUS.    1.  C  oomu.  si 

A.  Cornelius  Pahna  in  A.  Bl  iM  (  Farti^ 
2.  P.,  consul  suflFcctus  in  A.  D.  110. 
TULMTS,   CLOELIUS    or  Cl-UlUCi 

[Cloklius  TULLtrg.] 
TULLUS  HOSTI'LIUS.  rHoj^nuotl 
TULLUS,  M.  MAECrLIUS,  «  cnaM  r 

tba  vdnt  under  Auguttaa,  known  aaljr  flaai  «=-\ 

a  specimen  of  which  is  annexed.     On  iht  sbsf* 

is  tha  head  of  Aognstoa  with  '-^TifaB  a'9V^ 


Am  A.  ^  r.  I 


M.    IIAKCILIVR  TVLLVl 

(Bekiwl,  Toi.  t.  p.  240.) 


oonr  or.K. 


TULLUS,  VOLCATIU&  L  L.  Votc^n  i 
Tdllttb,  cofMid  ^.a  M  wltt K*.  AaaOas  Lcp 

due.    He  is  mentioied  hw  Cicero  in  his  oratioc  rr 
Plancius  (c.  21 )  aa  one  of  those  diatingimbed  an 
who  had  failed  when  a  candidate  for  the  tc^ 
■Up,  but  who  afterwarda  obtained  the  h)|t4K 
honours  of  the  state.    Volcatius  did  r^t  tai*  » 
prominent  part  in  public  atlair&,  and  a(^M«n  t? 
nave  been  a  man  af  moderate  opiniens,  ai^  foad  a 
quiet.    He  approved  of  Cicero^s  prrir-o  irr.js  :-,  L» 
consulship,  and  spoke  in  tho  debate  la  toe  tcasar 
on  the  punishmoni  of  Aa  CSnMaainioHi^iBMa 
In  the  dihcns.sion  in  B.  &  56,  respecting  the  x:- 
ration  of  Ptolemy  Auletes  to  his  ^^''yhT,  k  m 
in  fimmr  af  iatnisting  this  impuiiaul  onaaWM 
to  Pompey,  who  had  lately  returned  £roei 
East.    In  «.  c.  64  he  waa  one  of  the  oscuurt 
who  supportod  M.  Scaoraa,  when  he  wh  hrp*^*^' 
to  trial  in  tfdn  yoar.   On  the  braaking  out  «f  tk 
civil  war,  in  B.  c.  49,  he  resolved  i(f  taVros]^': 
in  the  strugsle,  but  remained  liuietijr  lu  Itsij*^ 
the  IIbMu   He  is  spken  of  by  Cictn*  in 
a.s  an  enemy  of  AL  Alarccllns,  when  the  bttef  «a 
(ordoued  by  Caesar.  (Cic  ta  Cal.  '\.^<ti  At-i- 
21,  PkU^^    wiFkmu  L  1,1^^  af 
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VoMykTim  Toitim,  probnbly  •  mi  <if 

1 ,  since  Cicero  tays  that  L.  T\illi:s  and  Sorv. 
»icius  had  sent  their  ions  to  figbt  against  Pom- 
.  (Cie.  ad  Ait,  x.  3.)  C  Tmu  feoglit  iind«r 
mxvT  in  the  Gallic  war,  and  likewise  distin- 
kl\ed  himaelf  at  the  siege  of  Dyrrhachium  in 

4a.    (Caea.  B.G.  vi.  29,  U.  C.  iil  52,) 
I.  L..  Voi^cATlw  TuLLt's  ton  of  No.  I,  was 
F*tor  urhanas  in  b.  c.  46,  and  consul  with  Deta- 
il in  D.  c  33.    (Cic  ad  Fttm.  xiiL  ii  i  Dion 
»s.  xlix.  43  ;  Appian,  BIgt.  97.) 
rURA'NlUS.  [Tl'branius.] 
XUKBU,  a  gladiator  of  anudl  stature  but  great 
BXM.    (Hot.  M  iL  8l  810,  vitk  the  SehoL) 
TU'RCIUS  RUFT'S  APJI0NIA'NU8  AB- 
B'RIUS.  [AOTWUU8.1 

-ruRBo,  MAKCius  LmAwa,  •  ih- 

iguished  general  under  Trajan  and  Hadrian.  lie 
ns  sent  by  the  former  emperor  in  n.  116  to 
jrypt  to  suppress  the  inswrectioa  of  the  Jewi  at 
y  rene,  which  he  effected  without  much  difficulty. 
in  the  accession  of  Hadrian  (  a.  d.  117),  with 
rhom  be  had  liY^  on  iutimate  terms  during  the 
ife-time  of  Tnjn,  he  wm  raised  to  offices  of 
iiiih»T  honour  and  truat.  He  was  first  hcnt  into 
Vlauritania  to  quiet  the  disturbances  iu  that  pro- 
rinee  which  wm  aappooed  to  kav*  been  ezdted 
by  Q.  LusiuB  Quietus  [Quietus],  and  ho  was 
Afterwards  appointed  to  the  gOTemment  of  Pan> 
ntnAk  nid  IMa  with  the  title  «f  Egyptim  Pne- 

fi'tt,  that  he  might  possess  groater  weight  and 
iiitluence.    Subeequentlj  he  was  summoned  to 
liome,  and  nuMd  ttt  the  important  ^gnity  of 
Praefectae  Fraatorio  fat  place  of  Attianus.    In  the 
di^rhargeof  the  duties  of  this  office,  he  was  most 
asuiduous;  but  nerertheiess,  like  all  the  other 
friends  of  Hadrian,  «aa  at  length  treated  with 
ingratitude  by  the  emperor.   Turbo  wa<«  fifty  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death,  m  we  learn  from 
•a  iucriptMm  oo  his  taonb.  (£u6eb.  H.  E.  iv.  2  ; 
Bpart  Hadr.  4—9,  1<|  Ite  Gmm.  Ub.  18; 
Oruter,p.  437.  1.) 

TURDU8,  a  PAPrRITTSi  Irihnw  of  the 
plcl)$,  Rc,  178.  (Liv.  xli.  6.)  This  is  the  only 
perwm  of  this  £uiily  meatioDed.  Cicero  speaks  of 
die  IM  ai  a  pleMaa  fmily  «f  Fafnria  gens 
(orf  Fam.  \x.  21.  §  .">). 

TU'ftIA,  the  wife  of  Q.  Lucretius  Vespillo, 
concnied  her  husband  when  he  was  pfewrihad  by 
i!k-  triumvirs  in  a  c.  43.  (VaL  Max.  fL  7*f  9; 
Appian,  //.('.  iv.  44.)  [Vkspillo.J 

TURI'BIUS,  a  Spanish  bishop,  a  bitter  enemy 
nd  penecator  of  the  PrisdUianista.   About  the 
'  A.  D.  44",  before  ho  was  elevated  to  the  opi»- 
dignity,  he  published  a  letter  still  extant, 
id  Jjrfidh  4»  mom  rtti^kndk  m  amdoriiaUm 
Fiilri  apoeryphts  5prt/>fam,  <t  'h  frln  PrisdUiaHiM- 
ianuR,  addressed  to  his  friends  Idacius  and  Cepo- 
nin.  A  lillit  to  Pofa  Laa  tlw  OiNl^Mid  m*- 
rioos  tricts  MiMClaA  vidi  iht 
pnished* 

Thebfadi  to  Idarfw  and  Cepeofcia 
Miilld  ff  Aabnaius  de  Morales,  in  his  Historia 
Hkpaaiae,  Ub.  xL  26,  and  will  be  found  in  the 
editiooi  of  die  wofka  of  Leo  by  Qoeanell  and  by 

the  brothers  Ballerini,  ineaitod  inauidiately  afttr 
the  \eX\cT  rvf  Leo  to  Tiiribius,  which  i^  nnml>crod 
XT.  (bctiueuemann,  UibUoth,  tatrtm  LaH.  vol  ii. 


TUBinm.  \m 

§  51 ;  Baehr,  GmhUUB  der  JKa.  JUUmiL  Snppt 

Band.  2te  AbtheU.  §  167.)  [W.  R.j 

TU'RIUS.  1.  L.  TuRiuB,  waa  accused  by 
Cm,  CWttaa  mk  daMed  hy  Gato  tka  Caaaor. 

(ndl.  xiv.  2.)  As  Bothinp  is  known  respecting 
either  thia  L.  Tniw  ar  Cn.  Qeliius,  a  wide  held  ia 
apenad  §oit  laanied  trifling.  The  diffinaut  atttp 
jectnres  started  arc  ^iven  by  Meyer.  (Orator. 
Bmmam.  Fn^  p.  140,  foil.,  2nd  ed.) 

3.  L.  Timill%chaaalimed  by  Cicero  as  an  oratec 
of  small  talant  bvt  |Mit  diligence,  £ulad  m  oh> 
taininar  the  consulnhip  only  by  a  few  centuries. 
(Cic.  IJrui.  67.)  This  Tiirius  can  hardly  be  the 
same  person  as  the  preceding,  as  he  is  nwtioaad 
by  Cicero  with  M.  Piso,  P.  Mur. na.  C.  Censorinus, 
C.  Macer,  C  Piso,  and  L.  Tor^uatus,  ail  of  whom 
weie  the  eontempoaariaa  af  Oieam 

3.  Q.  TuRiiTs,  a  netfotintnr  or  money-lender  in 
the  province  of  AAica,  where  he  died.  Cicero 
wiato  to  Q.  ConSMm  fa  &  o.  44,  begsring  )dm  to 

support  the  validity  of  tho  will  of  Tiirius  against 
the  attempts  of  hu  fieedman  Tuiiaa  £roa,  (Ciau 
«f  Faai.xtL26.) 

4.  Tuaius,  a  corrupt  judge  fa  Aa  titoa  af 
Horace.    (Hor.  Sat.  ii.  1.  49.) 

TURNUS  (Tu^oj),  a  son  of  Dannus  and 
Venilia,  and  king  of  the  Rutulians  at  the  time  of 
the  arrival  of  Aencns  in  Italy.  (  Vir?.  Arrt.  x.  7(!, 
He  was  a  brother  ut  Juturua  and  rel.it«d 
to  Amata,  the  wnh  of  kmg  Latanaa.  (zii  188.) 
Ali^to,  by  the  command  of  Hera,  stirred  him  up 
to  fight  against  Aeneae  after  his  landing  in  Italy. 
(TiL  408,  Jka.)  He  appeara  fa  tlia  AeMid  aa  a 
brave  warrior,  but  in  the  end  he  fell  by  the  hand 
of  the  victorious  Aeneas  (xii.  Ac).  Liry  (i.  2) 
and  Dionysitts  alao  nentfan  Urn  aa  Ung  of  tha 
Rutuliajis,  who  allied  himself  with  the  Etruscans 
agninst  the  Latins,  consisting  of  Aborigenes  and 
TrujaiiK.  The  Rutulians  according  to  their  account 
indeed  were  liahitid,  bat  ftawiaa  Mi.  (Corap^ 
Akn'Rak.)  [L.  S.] 

TURNUS,  a  Roman  satyric  poal.  According 
to  the  old  scholiast  upon  Juvenal,  who  qnotoa  two 
lines  from  one  of  his  pieces,  he  was  a  native  of 
Aurunca,  of  servile  extraction  (Uiertim  generis)^ 
the  bnytbev  af  Seaavs  ICmmv  vkm  tngadiaB,  and 
rose  to  honour  and  power  at  court  under  the  Fla- 
vian dynasty.  He  is  mentioned  in  terms  of 
praise  by  Martial,  by  RutiHoa,  and  by  ~  ' 
Apollinaris.  We  pohwas  thirty  hexameters,  form- 
ing a  portion  of,  apparently,  a  long  satyric  poem, 
the  subject  being  an  enumenitiflii  of  the  erimes  and 
abominations  which  characterised  the  reign  of 
Nero.  This  fragment  was  first  publihhed  from  a 
M&  by  J.  L.  O.  de  Balzac  in  his  Entretiens** 
(12mo.  Amst.  1663),  was  copied  by  Bormann  into 
his  **  Anthologia  Latina"  (vi.  94,  or  No.  1  cd. 
Meyer),  and  by  Werusdorf,  into  his  Poetae  La- 
tini  Mfaotaa  (faiiH    Ivil  n.  77X  Tha  kttor 

employs  some  nrjriitnent<»  which,' to  a  certain  e.x- 
tent,  bear  out  his  conjecture  that  the  piece  ought 
to  ha  taeribad  to  IWiLt  hot  tht  avi&iea  b^a 
very  indirect  and  uncertain  descriptioiu  (Vet. 
ScboL  MS  Jtto,  i.  20,  71  s  Martial,  vii.  97,  xL  10  { 
RntiL  Nmnal  I  599t  flMeo.  ApoOfa.  Omm,  is. 

267;  F.  A.  Wolf,  Varlesungen  uber  Rom.  Liti.  p. 
231  ;  Zumpt,  vui  RutiL  Numai.  1.  c.)     [W.  R.] 

TURNUS  {Tovpyos)^  a  statuary,  known  only 
by  the  single  passage  in  which  Tatian  mentiona 
his  statue  of  the  ciirteyan  I-aVs.  (Orat.  ad  Graee. 
bbt  p.  121,  ed.  Worth:  Aa^j  iir6py*v<r*,  koI  i 
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irw.)  [P.  S.] 

TURNUS  H£K1>0'NIU&  [Hmoonivs.] 
TtJRPl'LlA,  Ml  P.  Snhn  «m  af  ker  brim 

The  interpretation  of  her  will  gave  ri&e  to  much 
eoottOYanj.  (Cic  ad  Fsm,  m  21.)  ISiLiusb 
No.  4.] 

TURPI  LI  A'NUa,  PETRO'NTUS.  1.  P.  P»- 
TROMt:s  Ti'RPiMANtrs,  triumvir  of  the  mint  under 
Augustuit,  whose  name  occurs  on  a  great  variety  of 
floin,  MTen  of  which  are  given  bektw.  The  first 
lias  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Augustti*,  nnd  on 
the  rarerare  the  virgin  Tarp«ia  overwhelmed  bj 
ti»  thfaUi  cast  upon  her,  which  •object  hm  ft 
reference  to  the  S.ihine  nnVin  of  the  Petronia  trens. 
The  next  three  ooins  relate  to  the  Eastern  jilonee 
of  AufllUtBS  Hid  the  IWlitBlkNI  tt  Ao  nonM 
etandurds  by  the  Parthians  in  B.  c.  20.  The  ^-cond 
coin  has  on  the  obvene  the  head  of  the  goddeet 
Fmnia,  wideh  BBiwin  hoe  leferaiee  to  AoSiMm 
origin  of  the  gena,  and  on  the  reverse  a  loMeling 
Parthian  offering  a  standard.  The  third  coin  hat 
the  same  obverse,  and  on  the  reverse  a  man  in  a 
chariot  drawn  by  two  elephants,  holding  an  olive 
branch  in  his  hand,  which  subject  probably  h.i« 
reference  to  the  Indian  embaMV  aent  to  Augustus 
In  A.  D.  20.  rho  fnorth  ooin  has  on  the  obverse 
the  head  of  Libera,  or  perhaps  of  Bacchus,  habited 
as  a  female,  and  on  the  reverse  a  kneeling  figtuo 
ofAfBunia.  The  lovifMo  el  the  imt  thma  oeini 
are  probably  intended  to  celebrate  the  love  of 
Augttstiu  or  Petrouius  for  poetry.  The  fifth  ooin 
hat  en  tho  ohmw  Iha  hoaa  of  Augustas,  and  on 
the  reverse  one  of  the  Sirens,  holding  a  trumpet  in 
each  band.  The  sixth  has  the  same  obverse,  and 
on  the  reverse  Pegasus.  The  seventh  baa  Iiko> 
wile  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Augostlis,  but 
itnick  at  a  ditTtTi-nt  period,  and  on  the  reverw  the 
tun  and  moou.  (ixkhel,  vol  v.  p.  27U,  tolL,  vuL  vL 


eont  OF  F.  FRBOimn  vwiUAvn 

2.  C.  Prtronius  TuRHtiANTs  etm*^  ilc. 
with  C.  Caesonius  Paetus,  was  »ent  br  to- 
wards the  doee  of  year  to  sacceed  Hwuc  s 
Paulinas  in  the  government  of  Britain.  lU  :  i 
not  undertake  in  this  province  any  miutaij  nv> 
priwa,  Vat  eovered,  mj%  Taestaa,  idle  ioscirrirr 
with  the  hono!ir:\>)le  name  of  peace.  Nevertln^ 
he  received  the  triumphal  ineigaia  in  A.&  ii: 
Iwt  tfib  iMmar  and  tho  ttandsl^  of  Mri 

his  ruin,  for  he  was  in  consequence  put  to  <J«<i 
by  order  of  Ualba  at  the  oommencoMst  if  k» 
reign.  (Tm.  Aim,  adr.  29,  39,  A^.  16,  Amn. 
72,  HL<L  i.  fi,  37  ;  Plat.  Galb,  15.) 

TURPrLlUS  LA'BEO.  of  Venio^  s 
knight,  contemporary  with  Pliny,  who  aeatnai  kia 
■a  aa  exception  to  ^e  low  oonditiaB  hi  lb  if  tk 
generality  of  Roman  painters  since  Pacutia*  *  - 
other  peculiarity  was  that  he  painted  mui 
Jth  hmL  Ho  was  recently  dead  wbeo  Pfaj 
wrote  the  pa»»i!;e  in  which  be  mentiaci  bs. 
There  were  some  beautiful  oictaies  bjhaitfV*- 
rona.  Ho  nay  be  phMii  Moot  A.  a  fH  (fik 
//.  .v.  XXXV.  4.  i.  7.)  fP 

TUKPI'LIUSk  SEXTUS,a  RoaMadiiMat 
whose  ptodaatfepi  belonged  to  Aid^nlMaiif 
Comoedia  PclUata.  The  titles  of  thirteen  or  ir.> 
teen  {Ada,  Bodkunics^  C<mephoru,  Drm^\ 
Dcmkuyut,  Ji^iaUm,  Udaera^  Ltrnmif  Lmedt^ 
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lacs,  I*aratenaa^  miopator^  TkrasyJeo%  VtU- 
3ft  have  been  pretenred,  together  with  a  few 
ments  which  will  be  found  collected  in  the 
t^rum.  JajUU  Somioorum  Fragmmia  of  Bothe, 
ii.  ^  76;  Svow  Lipn  18S4.  Of  the  aboTc,  the 
•rMS2/tcon  appears  to  have  been  taken  from  Me- 
der,  the  JJeinetrius  and  the  Leucadia  from 
txi*.    Aeoofding  to  Ilieronjmui,  in  tbt  BaK 

I  »  Chronicle,  Turpitius  died,  when  very  old,  at 

II  n«—  ia  B.&  101.  Ue  standa  aeventh  in  th« 
l«orYolmthn  MigHui  [SsMeim]  fW.R.] 
riJUPI'LIUS  SILA'NUS.  [Silanus.] 

X*  U'KPIO,  L.  AMBI'VI  US,  a  tuj  odebntod 
»r  in  Hm  iIbmi  «(  TaniMt,  fai  ommK  of  whow 
ftj-s  he  acted.  (DidaacaUae  TarantiinM;  Cia  de 
m.  14  ;  TaciMoLAMLUi  8ymBMh.i|».i. 
ac.  '2.) 

TUIIPIO,  ANTI'STIUS,  fooght  in  lingle 
m>ifit  Q.  Pompeins  Niger  in  the  SfMtitk  war  in 
I  -  45.    ( Auctor,  A //wp.  25.) 
TU'RPIO,  NAE'VIUS.    [Nakvius,  No.  7.J 
T  URRA'NIUS  or  TURA'NIUS.  1.  D.Tur- 
.A.NIOS  NlOSJ^  a  friend  of  Vano,  to  whom  the 
tvtmr  dadkated  Aeaeeond  book  oflik  wwk  DtRt 
ttAistica.    He  was  al«o  a  friend  of  Q.  Cicero,  whom 
m  accompanied  to  Cilicia,  when  Quiniua  went 
lM8«aaa»lflgBtatof  liis  teoAtrMaieoa.  (Tvr. 
'i.       ii.  Pratjf. ;  Cic.  wl  Ail.  i.  G,  vi.  9,  vii.  1  ;  in 
>ntt  of  theae  paaaages  the  name  is  written  TWo*- 
mium.)    Ue  is  perbapa  the  «ma     the  wntar  Tln- 
mnivaGnMifiibfDolidhytiwiltePliBgr*  [Oka- 

*2.  M\  TurraniuH)  pnetor  a.  a  44,  rafiued  a 
province  which  waa  offered  him  hjr  Anlingr,  and 
is  therefore  called  by  Cicero  "homo  aomma  inte- 
griiate  atque  iuuuceutia."    (Cic.  FkiL  iii.  10.) 

8.  TirRRAmiTR,  a  tmgie  peat  muBtianad  hf 
Ovid  («t  Pont.  iv.  IG.  2.0). 

4.  C.  TuHRANius,  praefectua  annonae  at  the 
death  of  Augustus,  A.  n.  li»  tm  ooa  of  tiie  flm 
to  awear  allegiance  to  Tiberins  upon  his  aooeasion. 
He  cootiniMd  to  hold  this  offioe  till  the  niga  of 
Claadina,  fcr  ha  !■  ipciMii  of  aa  pi ■ofatpi  Mlh»> 
mentariae  in  a.  n.  4R.    (Tuc.  Ann,  L  7,  xi.  31.) 

5.  TURRANIITS  RUFINUS.     [RUFINUS,  No.  1.] 

Tl'RRIA'NUS,  a  Volscian  of  Fregelbe,  waa 
an  ciniurnt  statoarj  in  clay,  in  the  eariy  Etruscan 
period,  and  the  maker  of  a  statue  of  Jupiter,  which 
was  dedicated  by  Tarquiuius  Priscua,  and  which 
was  painted  with  Tonnittoa  on  gnat  fiestivals. 
This  is  according  to  the  common  text  of  Pliny 
(//.  N,  nxT.  12.  s.  45) ;  but  the  reading  is  so  very 
aMbtfidiMidtheflillMdtenoieii  of  it  oa  com- 
plicated, iritt  so  very  little  hop  of  a  satisfactory 
xeaolt,  dnt  we  muat  be  content  to  refer  the  reader 
to  ^  ftOowing  wotks,  in  wUdi  Ae  qnootien  is 
treated  at  length.    (Siltig^s  Pliny,  /.  c,  and  Jan's 

Supplement;  Sillig,  Catui.  Artif.  Append.  «.«. ; 

Jan,  in  the  Jan.  lAtt,  ZeUunq^  1838,  p.  258  ; 

KunMatt,  1832,  No.  49,  1833,  No.  51  ;  MUller, 

F.lrnsirr.        ii.  p.  246,  a&d  AnkOoL  d.  A'ttitsf, 

§  17Kod.  Welcker.)  [P.  S.] 

Tl'KRrNUS,  CLODnXS,  the  name  of  two 
rhetoricians,  father  and  son,  spoken  of  with  praiw 
by  the  elder  Seneca,  who  sivea  a  abort  account  of 
then.  ThooldorbyUiabqaiDeaablriMaiioaldi 
and  honour,  and  held  an  important  public  ofRce  in 
SoaiD.  The  son  was  an  intimate  £mnd  of  Seneca. 
(SsosOi  Aalraok  PimC  p*  888,  od«  B^p^  Arm.  2, 
Gmtr.  .10-86.) 

XUiUU'NUSk  HAMI'LIUS.  1.  C  Mjju- 


Lius  Q.  F.  Q.  N.  ToRiumm,  comal  m.e,  S88  with 

Q.  Valerius  Falto.-  (Fasti  Capit. ;  OelL  xviL  81, 
43,  where  the  reading  is  C.  Manilius.) 

2.  Q.  Mamilids  Turrinds,  plebeian  aedila 
a  c.  207  and  piaetor  a  c.  206,  obtained  by  lot  the 
jurisdictio  perejjfrina,  but  was  tent  hy  thia  lOOata 
into  Gaul.    (Liv.  xxviii.  10.) 

TURRUS  or  THURRUS,  one  of  lha  BOd 
powerful  of  the  Celtiberian  chiefs  conquered  by 
Gracchus  in  a  c  17!^,  became  a  fiuthful  ally  of  the 
niimi    (Ut.  al.  49.) 

L.  TURSE'LIUS,  made  M.  Antonins  his  heir, 
diflidMfiting  his  own  brother.   (Cic  FUL  vL  16.) 

P.  TURU'LnTB  or  TURUliLIUS.  one  of 
Caesar's  assassins,  was  quaestor  of  Cassiun  Longi- 
nna  in  b.  c.  43,  and  received  the  command  of  the 
fleet  which  had  been  raised  by  Tillins  Cimber  in 
Bithynkk  After  the  battle  of  PhUippi,  in  b.  c  42, 
Tunilins  joined  Cassias  Parmensis,  and  subse- 
queiuly  touk  refuge  with  Antony,  with  whom  he 
lived  on  intimate  tmnn  In  order  to  please  Oeta- 
vian,  Turulius  was  surrendered  to  him  by  Antony 
after  the  battle  of  Actium,  and  was  pat  to  death 
hy  ordor  of  Ootavian  in  the  iahod  of  Cos  that  ha 
mi^'ht  appear  to  off -r  satisfaction  tn  .Aesculapius,  the 
trees  of  whose  sacred  grove  be  had  previiNisl/  cut 
down  fcr  die  iioaafAirtoii|y>Mvy.  (Cic.  ml  Ami. 

xii.  13;  Appian,  /?.  C  T.  St  DiOB  Gm*.  IL  8| 
VaLMax.i.1.  §  19.) 
TURUliLIUS  CERIA'LIS,  a  pdmipiUuis  in 

A.  D.  69.    (Tac.  Hut.  ii.  22.) 

TUSCE'NIUS,  an  obscure  person,  whom  Q. 
Cicero  compelled  in  a  c.  60  to  disgorge  some  dis< 
honest  paius.    ( Cic  ad  Q.  Fr.  L  1.  §  0%  i,  2.  §  2.) 

TUSCIA'NUS  (Touffjciovdy),  of  Lydia,  a  dis- 
tinguished ihetorician  in  the  fourth  century  of  the 
Christian  aero.  (SPMp.JW«piiM^  AwMT.pi.  HI  $ 
Suidas,  s.  r.) 

TUSCI'LIUS  NOMINATUS,  an  orator  and 
a  ooatempoiary  of  the  younger  Pliny,  wlio  noD- 
tions  him  in  his  correspondence  (£/>.  v.  4,  14). 

TUSCUS,  CAQUI'LLIUS,  coosol  ii.G.487 
wim  1*  ojuuiius  oBinmB,  onraon  on  war  agnMo 
the  Hemici,  whom  he  defisated,  and  obtained  in 
consequence  an  ovation  or  lesser  triomph.  (Fasti 
Capit. ;  Liv.  iL  40 ;  Dionys.  viii.  64,  65,  67.) 

TUSCUS,  CAECPNA.    (Caicina,  No.  8.] 

TUSCITS,  CLO'DIUS,  to  whom  A^iniua  Capito 
wrote  a  letter,  which  is  quoted  by  Gellius  (v. 
20). 

TUSCUS,  CORNE'LIUS,  an  historian,  and 
described  by  Seneca  as  a  man  ^  quam  improbi 
Bntwii^  ttttft  faifitMcis  itai^pHdi^''^  ttscoisA  SCuBucift 
Afiiiilitis  Scaurus  of  nuijestiui  in  A.  Oi.84»  (Sonoo; 
^iKM.  2,  sab  fin.  i  Tac  Aim.  vi.  2ilL) 

TU8CUB,  FABRI'CIUS,  a  Roman  writer,  of 
whom  nothing  is  known  except  that  he  was  used 
by  Pliny  in  dawii^  np  Ilia  Natiuai  Uistoiy  (Iadez» 
lib.  iii.  folL), 

TUTEU'NA,  an  tgrfedtonl  dirinitgr  omong 
the  Romans,  or,  perhaps,  rather  an  attribute  of 
Ops,  by  which  she  is  described  as  the  goddess 
protecting  the  fruits  which  have  been  brought  in 
at  the  hanost  time  from  the  fields.  Tutelina,  Secia 
and  Messia  had  three  pillars  with  altars  before 
them  in  the  dram,  (Anmat.  Dit  Clsb  IM;  It.  8 1 
Macrob.  Sat.  i.  16;  Plin.  AM  xtiiL9}  TaBOi,Dlt 
Luuf.  LaL  T.  74.)  ih,  &] 

TDTIC  A'NnS.  a  fHand  of  Ovid,  wbo  addnmed 
to  him  one  of  his  exLint  f[)istlt's  firom  Pontus  (ii, 
12)b  Taticaaiu  had  made  a  fim  tranilelino  inia 
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Lntin  verse  of  the  0</v.wv,  or  at  loa«;t  of  ft  poition 
of  it,  to  which  Ovid  refers  in  the  lines :  — 

M  Dlgnttm  MMoniu  Pbaeacida  condere  chartif 
OmtoPSftidM 


Ond  likewise  allodet  to  tUt  mob  iB  snodiar  pa»- 
snge  ('*Et  qui  Maeoniam  PuMMids  Tflftit/'  «r 
Font.  iv.  16.  27),  but  without  naxning  tbe  author. 
(  Wenitdorf,  Po'cU  LaL  Mm,  ToL  it.  pp.  584, 585.) 

TU'TIA,  mentiaiMd  in  om  of  Cieato^  Unun 
(nrl  Atl.  xvi.  2),  does  nnt  occur  elsewhere,  and  i« 
perhaps  a  ialiie  reading  for  Julia,  and  the  aame  as 
the  Julia  apoken  of  ad  AtL  xw.  29. 

TUTI'LIUS,  a  rhetorician,  whoee  daughter 
Qttintiliaa  maniod.  (Plan.  vi  S3  j  (^tintiL.  iii. 
1. 1 31,  wImm  T^ita  dMNdi  bt  ind  inili»a  «r 
Rutiliua.)    [QriNTii.iANUg,  p.  685,  a.] 

L.  TU'TIUS  C£ft£A'USk  emai  mias  Tca- 
jan  A.  o.  106  Willi  I*.  OMw  CMnawdwVm 
(Fasti).  Pliny  speaks  of  Tfetlaa  Cerealis  a  com- 
tahru  in  one  of  his  letters  (^ii  11);  bat  aa 
Hm  letter  was  written  in  a.  d.  99,  it  most  idiBr  to 
•MM  otlur  panoo  of  tlw  same  name,  unless  we 
suppose  that  the  consul  of  the  jur  bad  held 
the  same  dignity  previouslj. 

TUTOR,  JU'LIUa,  ft  Ttaviran,  who  had  been 
placed  by  Vitellius  in  a  command  on  the  left  bank 
of  tha  Khine  (a.  d.  69),  took  part  in  the  rebellion 
«f  Ctaanoiw.  After  the  mwder  tt  VtMh,  ha 
grined  over  the  lloinan  soldiers  at  Colonm  Agrip- 
pfaepsis  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Hbine  to 

gaud  A^UfBar  Rhine  and  the  passes  of  the  Alps 
against  Cerealis;  and,  on  the  appearance  of  tlie 
Roman  army  ha  was  deserted  by  a  large  body  of 
his  troopa.  He  retired  to  Hmgium,  and  was  there 
defeated.  After  nRsisting  Vulentinus  in  his  attempt 
to  renew  tin-  war  [  Valkntjxus],  he  joined  Civili* 
■ad  Clasiicus,  with  whom  he  fled  across  the  Rhine. 
[Cimia.]  (Tat.  ifiM»  tr.  55,  59,  70,  v.  19— 
22).  [P.  S.J 

TTCHE  (T^).  1.  Tbe  personifieatioD  of 
chance  or  hick,  the  Fortuna  of  the  Roniana,  ia 
called  by  Pindar  {OL  xiL  init.)  a  daughter  of 
£§»  the  libsnlsr.  8ha  wm  iifiBsautod  with 
different  attributes.  With  a  rudder,  she  was  con- 
caiTed  as  tha  diYini^  gvidiiw  and  condttcti^f  tbe 
•Surs  of  tha  waiid,  and  !b  thb  respect  aha  ii  ediad 
one  of  the  Moerao  f  Paus.  vii.  26.  §  S  ;  Pind. 
Fratjm.  75,  ed.  Heyne) ;  with  a  ball  she  represents 
the  varying  unsteadiness  of  fortune ;  with  Plntos 
or  the  horn  of  Amalthea,  she  was  the  symbol  of 
the  plentiful  gifts  of  fortune.  (Artemid.  ii.  37  ; 
comp.  Muller,  Anc  Art  and  U$  Rent,  §  398.) 
Tyche  was  wonthipped  at  Phana  in  MasMnia 
(Paus.  iv.  30,  §'-?);  at  Smrma,  where  her  statue, 
tha  work  of  Bupalus,  held  with  one  hand  a  globe 
on  har  head,  and  in  tiia  olhar  caniad  tha  hem  of 
Amaithna  (iv.  30.  §  4")  ;  in  the  arx  of  Sicyon  (ii. 
7.  8  5)  {  at  Aegoca  in  Achaia,  when  abe  was  re- 
prssaniad  widt  dM  hem  of  Anddiea  and  suHnged 
feros  by  her  side  (viL  2f».  §  3  ;  comp.  Plut.  Dc  Furt. 
Jiom,  4  ;  Aniob.  adv,  GtnL  vi.  26) ;  in  £li«  (Paus. 
tL  2S.  §  4) ;  at  Thebes  (ix.  16.  §  1) ;  at  Leba- 
dda,  together  with  ayoBh  Scdfutv  (ix.  39.  §  4) ;  at 
Olympia  (v.  15.  §  4),  and  Athsofc  (AaUaOy  F.i/. 
ix.  39  ;  comp.  Fortuna.) 

9:  A  Bymph,  one  of  the  pkyniditef  PMOMfhoBa. 
(Horn.  Hymn,  in  Crr.  f3).) 

3.  One  of  the  daiwhtei»  of  Uceauus.  (lies. 


TYCHONIUS. 

TY'CHICUS,  Q.  HATE'RU 
who  ia  mantiflined  in  two  ouant 
■hliii  It  auDsais  that  ha  hsM  tfc 

tor  eprrum  under  the  emperor  Clawliwm. 
he  constructed  and  adorned  arith 
expense,  a  anU  temple  of 


own 


not  ^enorsr.- 


the  inscripUoM  themseUe*.  R. 
treH  M.  Schorn,  pp.  420,  421,  2d  cd.> 
T Y'CH  I L  6  (Tyx«»«)-    1  -  Of  H jk. ; 
artifioat;  Biantiened  by  Honwr  (wbe 
<rKvT<n6funf  Bx'  &pi(rros),  a?  the  m^ker  «i 
shield  of  seven  ox  hides«  covered  wuk  m. 
brass.   (A  219— 223; 

2.  A  maker  of  fictile  vase*,  •« 
aenbed  on  the  mamn  of  ona  at  tha 

iTrniBti,  fi  -"^^  f  "  fuT 

EFOE^EN.  (Gaiferd,  li  ippoH 
701.)  Hie— Bit  also  fomd  m 
eently  dises^TCCsd  Bd  VBMt  ef 

in  the  Museun  Bt  Berlin.  (Gerhard,  ASs 
antik,  Denimaier,  No.  1664  ;  B. 
a  Af.  &faonH  p.  62,  2d  ed.)  [P. 

TYCHON  (T^).    1.  A  god  of 
accident,  was,  aecsrtlBg  to  Scrabo  (ix.  ». 
worshipped  at  AdMOik    (Comp,  AntmL  Pmi^  ^ 
834.) 

2.  An  obscene  daemon,  ia  mendooed  as  a 
panion  of  Aphrodite  and  Priapua,  aad  aaisa 
nify«dbapi«daeBc^»flr  »thB*wriisB«  (Kqw. 

Magn.  and  Hesvch.  s.  r.  ;  comp.  Jamba,  mdAmla 

tom.vuLi>.12s  Lobeck,J^<(i<yiLA.12Sik>  iL.?.i 
TYCHOWUS,  alao 

an  African,  well  versed  in 
of  profane  literature,  who 
dosius  and  bis  sons,  being 
Rofians  and  Aagustine.  Attached 
he  nevertheless  assailed  them  in  his  writiEr*.  ard 
although  triumphant  in  confutiii||^  thcttr  daunwsa 
refnasd  to  quit  their  commnninw,  Tkia  yaimsi^ 
of  temper  calls  forth  the  indigrtation  of  tb»  Vt«H* 
of  Hippo,  who  whiie  he  inveighs  against  tike 
at  the  same  time  pniaea  his  genina 
and  eaniestly  recommends  his  works.  Of 
one  only  has  reached  us,  entitied  ^spiBwi  Jjanw 
sr  DtodMNBJIi|9Biti,hsftigBBadBBe8BeaB  ibha 

for  explnoUDg  Hnly  Scripture.     It  is  aI^al_T*e^^ 
AMgBilipB  at  the  concIosioB  af  hia  thinl  hssa 
D§  MMm  CWrfin,  hi  «n  Ib  §mi  « 
contain  little  flfll  fa  i■g^M■l^  iBlMBBriii^erasai 

intelligible. 

Tychonins  composed  alao  b  triBSiwi  in  tkne 
books  De  Bella  imietitMO^  on  the  decrees  of  the  aaocr : 
Synods  which  might  be  quoted  in  def«ooe  of  hn 
party  ;  Com meniarium  in  Apooalj/pUH,  in  which  W 
expounded  the  Tiaisn  hi  B  BHBi  fordy  s|iDMd ; 
and  Ejcpositio  d 

of  some  arauments  employed  in  driirmce  of  his  sect; 
hat  the  whole  of  theaa  aieaBW  leal. 

Tlic  Srj>icm  Regulae  were  first  printed  ia  Ae 
AimumeuUi  Patntm  Ortkodomognrnkm  ^  J,  X 
Orynaeoa,  ieLBMLlMS, jMifW  fulM  M 
edition  corrected  from  MSS.  WBB  fshdhrf  If 
AndwiBs  Schottwa,  ia  tht  Amctatrtmt  «a  thaJfaaB 
BMMtm  Mrwm  M.  Oate.  1«22,  pi  » 
priBled  iB  lha  Wiote Pa/mm  Afoa.  M.  UfL 
1677,  voL  vL,  and  the  frieee  will  be  found  cc(kr 
its  beat  kirn  in  the  Bibiioiitea  Patnon  of  G^^i 
vol.  viiL  (foL  Venet.  1772)  p.  107.  (Ai^s&a.  ;> 
Docirina  ('hri<titin.  iii.  .W.  §  42  ;  Gennad.  de  l>a 
lUtutr.  1  a ;  Goiiajjd,  Frolty.  ad  VoL  HI  J,  c  ii.  p.^-i 
  -  -  ^ 
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26  )  BiLhr,  GetckUAU  derittim,  LUeroL  SappL 
I OO.)  (W.  &] 

r  13 BUS  (.TuSttfs),  ft  wm  of  (komu  and  Pon. 
<Oocgo  or  AHkMft),  wm  tlw  Mod 

by  whom  be  becasM  tlM  CKther  of  Dio- 
a  J  he  was  king  of  Calydon,  and  one  of  the 
nam  who  joinod  Polyneiceo  in  the  oxpaditien 
wmt,  Thebeo.  ( ApolM.  L  6.  f  « t  Hm.  A  iL 

aciv.  1  1.5,  Ac.) 

y  ileus  was  oblig(Ml  to  flee  from  his  country  in 
9C|uence  of  ooine  murder  which  he  had  com- 
pel, but  which  is  differently  dt-scrihi-d  hv  the 
r«snt  authors,  some  aaying  that  he  killed  hi» 
bffodier,  Melas,  Lyaopewa,  or  Akatboas; 
>r^  that  he  slew  Thons  or  Apfnirrns,  liis  mo- 
r*»  brother  ;  other*  that  he  ftlew  hU  brother 
niM,*  Mna  ethm  aiafai  that  1m  kiBad  tba 

of  Melas,  who  had  revolted  agamal  OlBeuH 
hoL  ad  iitat,  Tkeb.  u  280,  402).  Ha  iod  to 
iMMtm  at  Argoe,  who  fwrifiod  hin  %Mm  tiia 
urder,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  Deipyle  ui 
.rriage.  With  Adnutos  he  then  went  a^inst 
lebcm,  where  be  was  wounded  by  Melanippuv 
^o,  however,  wa«  slain  bv  him.  (Apollod.  I.e.; 
i«.tnth.  ad  Horn.  pp.  'J!'!!,  DT 1.)  When  Tydell* 
y  on  the  ground  wounded,  Athena  appeared  to 
kin  with  ft  rvmedj  wkieh  she  had  received  from 
euji,  and  which  was  to  make  him  inimort.'il.  This, 
uwevec,  was  prevented  bj  ft  stratagem  of  Ampbi- 
rwM,  «*1m  hated  Tydoaa,  fcr  1m  eat  off  tha  head 
f  Mc'Ionippus  iuid  bmnffht  it  to  Tydeus,  who  cut 
t  in  two  aiid  ata  the  hrain,  or  devoured  some  of 
hv  llaak  (BeM.  ad  PimL  Nint,  x.  19 1  oemp. 
Kustaih.  (Ki  Horn.  p.  1273.)  Athena  leeing  this, 
shuddered,  and  did  not  apply  the  remedy  which 
she  had  brought  (Apollod.  iiL  6.  §  8.)  Tvdeus 
then  diad,  aid  wm  buried  byMiawi  (Fwtu.  i'x.  1 8. 
%  *2  ;  comp.  Adrastus;  Ampriaraus.)  [L.S.] 

1  Y  'lJKUS  (TvStOs).  1.  A  Cbian,  son  of  Ion, 
■ppaars  to  have  been  a  leader  of  tha  democratic 
pnrty  in  his  native  island,  and  was  one  of  thus*' 
who  were  put  to  death  in  B.C.  412,  by  Pedohtus 
iIm  laaidanMaiBB,  ftr  attaehment  to  tiM  Athenian 
caiif*'^  It  is  possible  that  his  father  was  no  other 
than  loo,  the  tragic  poet.  ^Thoc.  viii.  38.)  £ioN, 
No.  I ;  PsBAamra.] 

'2.  An  Atheniitn,  was  one  of  the  three  additional 
generals  who  were  appointed  in  a.  c.  405  to  share 
Uie  eeenwad  of  tha  fteel  with  Cobob,  Philacloi, 
and  Adeimaalu.    Tydeus  and  Meoander,  one  of 

his  colleagues,  are  pnrtictilarly  mentioned  by  Xe- 
nophoQ  u  contemptuously  rejecting  the  advice  of 
AlaWafci  taint  the  battle  of  Aegos-potami  in  the 
»Tin«  y<'ar  ;  and  we  fiivl  in  Panvniiiis  that  he  and 
AUeimanius  were  suspected  by  their  countrymen 
of  having  been  bribed  hj  I^famer.  Ha  was  put 
to  dauh  by  the  Spartans,  at  we  may  conclude, 
after  Ike  battle,  together  with  the  other  Athenian 
Minam.  (Xaa.  IML  &  L  N  If,  9dt  Pkaa.  z. 

t.)  tABBMANTl-..!  [RE.] 

TTMNES  (Jifunii)^  an  ^igiammauo  poet, 
wh(w  9fliput$  Were  ladadad  m  ika  €fudtttA  of 

Mel«ager,  but  respecting  whose  exact  date  we 
have  no  iurtba  evidence ;  for  the  grounds  on  which 
lUtske  mppoMO  that  he  was  a  CreUui,  and  that 
he  was  coniaapnBBj  with  Mdai^MV  an  very 

%\\ihx.  Then  are  seven  of  his  epii^rams  in  the 
Urt^lc  Anthology.  (Brunck.  Anal.  vol.  i.  p.  505; 
Jscnb*,  AnlkiA.  Grate,  vol.  i.  p.  256,  -nL  ziiL 
^  mi  Mm,  mu  Omm  faL  iv.  lib 
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499.)  Tjfnum  ocean,  as  a  Cftriaa  name,  in  Uero« 
dotw  (▼.  17,  vB.  M>.  (P.  &] 

TYMPA'NUS,  L.  POSTU'MIUS,  quaestor 
a.  c  194,  akin  in  battle  by  the  Boii.  (Lin 
soiv.  47.) 

TYNDAREUS  (Tw^ip^s),  thaanafM* 
eres  and  Gorgophone,  and  a  brother  of  Apbareus, 
Lencippui,  Icarius,  and  Ante  (Apollod.  L  9.  §  5) 
or  according  to  others  (ApoQod.  iit.  10.  §  4),  a  soa 

of  Oebalus  by  the  nymph  Bateiaor  by  Gornoplione. 
(Paus.  iii.  1.  §  4.)  Tyudareus,  with  luuiou,  being 
expelled  by  his  step-brother  Hippocoon  and  his 
Rons,  he  fl«'d  tn  Thestins  in  Aetolia,  and  assisted 
him  in  liis  wars  against  his  neighbours.  Others 
(Paak  L e.)  etato  that  learion  assisted  HippoaMi^ 
and,  according  to  a  Laconian  tradition,  Tyndarens 
VMit  to  Peliana  in  Laeonia,  and  »^Mfpg  to  ft 
MoMoaiaB  tadjitloa,  W  wwt  to  AplMnaa  in  Mea. 

^oiiia.  (Paul.  iii.  l.§  4.  21.  §  2.)  In  Aetolia  he 
married  Leda.  the  daughter  of  Thestios  (Apollod. 
iiL  10.  §  5  :  Eurip.  IpkM  49),  and  aftarwaida 
he  was  restored  to  his  kingdom  of  Sjtarta  by  Ha- 
ntcles.  (Apollod.  ii.  7  §  3,  iii.  10.  §  5  ;  Paus.  ii. 
18.  §6;  Diod.  iv.  33.)  %  Leda,  Tyndareus 
I  r  (  mie  the  Gather  of  Timandm,  Clytaeranestra  and 
Philonoe.  (Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  (>  ;  n«n).  O./.  xxiv. 
199.)  One  night  Leda  was  embraced  both  by 
Zeus  and  Tyndanma,  and  the  reoalt  of  this  waa 
ilic  birth  of  Polydeuces  and  Helena,  the  children 
of  Zeus,  and  of  Castor  and  Clytaemnestra,  the 
childRn  of  Tjradanoa.  (Hygin.  Pak  77  •  comp. 

DlOW  TRI  ;  IIkI.KNA  ;  Cl.M  AK\rNKsTKA.)  WliOD 

Tyndareus  saw  that  his  beautiful  daughter  lieiena 
was  beleaguered  by  suitors,  he  began  to  ha  afraid, 
lest  if  one  should  be  ^uccesiifuK  the  others  should 
create  disturbances,  and,  on  the  advice  of  Odysseus, 
he  put  them  all  to  their  oath,  to  protect  the  sdtor 
that  should  he  preferred  by  Helena,  against  anj 
wrong  that  might  be  done  to  him.  (I'uus.  iii.  20. 
§  9.)  To  reward  0dyss«'us  for  this  good  advice, 
Tyndareus  himself  be(^ed  Icarius  to  give  toOily!^- 
wiis  his  daughter  Penelope.  (Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  9.) 
Tyndareus  whs  believed  to  have  built  tlie  temple 
of  Athena  ChdWaaaai  at  Spartk  (Pkoa.  hi  17.  f 
'.i.)  "When  Castor  and  Polydeuces  had  been  re- 
ceived among  the  immortals,  Tyudareus  mvited 
MeoelnM  ta  mmt  ta  Bparta,  and  ■auaudaiad  hk 
kinpdom  to  hini.  (Aiirul.  iii.  11,  §2.)  His 
iomh  waa  shown  at  bpartft  as  lata  as  the  time  of 
Pm  wall  1(111 17.  §4).  [L.S.J 

TTNDA'RION  Cne^iW),  a  tyrant  of  Tan- 
rrtmenium  in  Sicily,  who  invited  Pyrrhus  over  from 
Italy  in  B.  c.  278.  Pyrrhus  directed  his  course  first 
tn  Tauromcnium,  and  received  reinforetBMalt  from 
Tyiiilariciii.  (lJii>d.  KcL  viii.  p.  495  ;  comp.  Plut. 
J'l/rrh.  '2'6  ;  Droysen.  UcichuiUcdes  lItUeniiimus,'\oU 
ii.  p.  1.50.)  [F.  E.]' 

TYPIION  orTYPHOEUS  (Tw^«k,Tu^«K 
a  monster  of  the  phinitiTe  wodd,  is  d»> 

sometimes  as  a  flr»teaathini;  u'iunt.  According  to 
Uomer  CJL  iL  783  i  mmn.  btiab.  xiii.  n.  929)  ha 
WW  fMMnlid  ia  lha  aaoalij  af  tha  Adoti*  ia  Oa 
earth,  whiflh  nai  ImM  bf  Caaa  iritk  iuhaa  aif 

lightning. 

In  Heeiod  Typhaoo  and  Typhoeiu  are  two  dia- 
TyphaoB  tkat  ia  a  iaa  «f  Typkaaai 


*  Liv  'A^/A0tt,  of  which  the  Latin  poets  have 
made  Imarim  (Tiq^  Jm       710 1  Ov.  JfiC 
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(Thfog.  869),  waA  a  feaifiit  kuricanes,  wbo  by 
Echidna  became  the  father  nf  the  dog  Orthus, 
Cwbenis,  the  Lem;w?an  hydra,  Chiinaera.  and  tlic 
Sphynx.  (Theog,  306  ;  cotnp.  Apollod.  ii.  3.  §  1, 
iii.  5.  §  8.)  NotMrithfttnndiii;;  the  confuttion  of  the 
two  being*  in  later  writers,  the  onginal  meaning 
ef  TjrplMMD  «aa  |iwa«fdl  ia  mUmrr  Ufa.  (Ai^ 
stoph.  R'ln.  81.5  ;  P!in.  IT.  V.  ii.  18.)  Typhoetifl, 
em  the  other  hand,  it  deecribed  ae  the  youiUMat  eoD 
of  Tarlann  nd  Oaaa,  of  oC  Hen  aMMi  iwema 
she  WM  indignant  at  Zeus  having  given  birth  to 
Athena.  TTpboens  ia  described  a«  a  monster  with 
a  hundred  bcadi,  fearful  eyea,  and  teniUe  Toiee* 
(Fted.  P^.  L  81,  Tin.  31,  CM.iT.  12)  ;  he  wanted 
tn  acquire  the  sovereicnty  of  gods  and  men,  but 
was  subdued,  after  a  fearful  Btniggle,  by  Zeut,  with 
a  thunderbolL  (He*.  Tleo^.  82 1 ,  &c.)  He  begot 
the  winds,  whence  be  ia  aI»o  called  the  father  of 
the  Uarpie*  (VaL  Fhux.  iv.  428^  but  the  be- 
— fc— I  wbla  Nota*.  nnwoi,  Aii^Mte*,  and  Ze- 
phynts,  were  not  his  sons.  (Hes.  Tkeoij.  J^GH,  Acc.) 
Aeachyltt*  and  Pindar  describe  him  a*  liTiiw  in  a 
COidBi  core.  (Find  PyA,  tHL  31  ;  oorapw  «(•  dif- 
ferent ideas  in  ApoUon.  Rhod.  ii.  1210,  ftc^  and 
Herod.  iiL  5.)  Ue  ia  forther  said  to  have  at  ooe 
time  been  engaged  in  %  olninl*  ^ 
mortals,  and  to  have  been  Killed  by  Zeus  with  a 
flash  of  lightning  ;  he  was  buried  in  Tartarus  under 
Mount  Aetna,  the  workshop  of  Hephaeetua.  (Ot. 
Iler.  XT.  1 1,  FasL  It.  491  ;  Aeschyl.  Prom.  351, 
&c  ;  Find.  PyA.  i.  29,  &c)  Tho  later  poets  fre- 
quently connect  Typhoeus  with  Kgypt,  and  the 
gods,  It  i*  said,  when  unable  to  hold  out  agdnal 
nim,  flt'd  to  Egypt,  where,  frnm  fear,  they  meta- 
morphosed thoauelTa*  into  animals,  with  the  ex- 
oepiMQ  of  Zew  nd  Atiian.  (Anion.  Ub.  38  ; 
Ilvgin.  P<wt.  Astr.  ii.  28  ;  Ot.  Mei.  v.  321,  &c  ; 
comn.  ApoUod.  i.  &S  ^  i  Ov.i^  iL  461  ;  Herat. 
Cfarm.     4.  61)  [L.  8.] 

TYRA'NNION  {TvfwMmv).  1.  A  Greek 
gmmmartan,  a  native  of  Amisns  in  Pontus,  the  son 
of  Kpicratides,  or,  according  to  some  aoeounta,  of 
Cofjmlms.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Hestiaeus  of  Aaiam, 
and  was  originally  called  Theophrastns,  but  received 
from  his  instructor  the  uanie  of  Tyrannion  on 
account  of  his  domineering  behaviour  to  his  fellow 
disciples.  He  afterwards  studied  under  Dionysius 
the  Thxaciau  at  Rhodes.  In  B.C.  72  he  was  taken 
otptfro  \ff  UMdhn,  ivko  miiM  him  to  Rome. 
At  the  request  of  Murena  Tj'rannion  wns  handed 
over  to  him,  upon  which  ho  emancipated  him,  an 
Ml  wKh  mtiA  Plnluok  {tmedbu,  19)  finds  fadt, 

the  emancipation  involved  a  recognition  of  U* 
having  been  a  slave,  which  doe*  not  seem  to  have 
been  the  light  in  which  Liuullna  regarded  him. 
At  RonM  Tymnnton  oceapied  himself  in  tcacliin^.:. 
He  was  also  employed  in  arranging  the  library  of 
Apellicon,  which  Sulla  brought  to  Rome.  (Flut 
Ml%38.)  Cicero  employed  him  in  a  similar 
mmnor,  and  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 
Wfliir  and  ability  which  Tyrannion  exhibited  in 
Iheotiiiboan.  (Cic  ad  AtL  iv.  4,  b.  1.  8,  a.  2). 
Cicero  also  availed  himself  of  his  services  in  the 
inatruction  of  his  nephew  (^lintus  (ad  QmmLFrair. 
&  4.  §  2  ;  comp.  ad  AU.fi  %,  1 1,  sii.  6.  f  1,  Z 
§  2,  l.%%ad  Quuit.  Fr.  iii.  4.  §  Strabo  (xii. 
p.  548)  speaks  of  having  received  instruction  from 
I>rannion.  The  geographical  knowiedgo  of  Ty- 
nmnion  teems  to  have  been  considerable ;  at  any 
rate  Cicero  thought  highly  of  it.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  ii.  6.) 
T^raumou  amassed  considerable  wealth,  and  ac- 


cording  to  tbo  aeateehr  credible  etnt-Tn.'-t  iT^i 
{i.  c.)  collected  himself  a  I  i  brrnry  of  :i'i,tf'>J< « 
Cicero  alludes  to  a  aniall  work:        kis  («Hi  J\ '. 
6),  but  we  do  BBl  lpa»  nW  mMmS  «f  k.  I* 
nion  died  nlniPMyi 
stroke. 
2. 

and  a  di.sciplc  of  the  precedin  cT.  Hf» 
was  Diodes.   Ue  waa  tairegi  captis 
botwoott  AnIonini  nni  OBtBwCHBnaa^  a 

cha^ii  d  by  Dyroas,  a  frredxnan  of  the  < 
him  he  was  presented  to  T*ex«ntsa*  tba  «^ 
Cieera,  wbo  nannraittod  him.  He  taui^t 
and  aocoflding  to  Soidaa,  wtc»K«    68  wk^. 
following  are  mentioned : — 1.  Tl^pi  'O^tfr 
irpoff^iat.  2.  Tltfi  rmv  firpthf  •roO  A.fryee.   I  Oa. 
ri|t  "Hapinrir^f  StaAcirrou,  show^n^  tbst  tke  Ls:. 
language  is  derived  from  the  Gr>e«Jc.      4.  T  ■-  a- 
Tiyimovf  ii  'Pitfftauni  8aU«rror.      .S.  *On 
i'*8w>  of  mdtwfm  ■oninl         *Oacwv.   <■  Ir 
^ryTjciT  rod  Tvpawtetroi  fi«pt(rfiaD, 
0/iiy>uci  8.  'Oytdo^Mfto.  Tynai 
hi  Iho  idhoHn  on  Homt  (MoL  JMml  «tf  A  t. 
92,  155, 

S.  boidas  mentions  a  third  writer  of  iht 
of  Tynnniona  n . 
augniy  (iifiiniOWMii)  te 

other  works. 

A  work  Ilf  ,1^1  Tou  ffKoXiow  ftirfum  hm  MBihiA  ^ 
Suidas  («.  r.  oKoKtiv)  li  nwdMr  MBMdi  H^paMBOW 

and  !!itat4vl  to  have  been  written  at  iks  flos7«*<^ 
of  Coius  Caesar.  If  thia  notice  ia  OMMS^  Aa£  vs 
Tyinnnhm  meant  is  the  Mooad  of  Anft  aanae.  Sa 

must  have  reached  a  very  advanced         ■fcsu  ^ 
commeooed  this  treataae,  eToa 
hnvo  boon  young  nhiB  ho  «ni 

Rome.  [C.  P.  M.] 

TYRIA'SFES  (Tvpuur«i|sL  n  Potaaa,  wkom 
B.  a  827  waa  i^ypointed  by  Ahnandcr  tkn  Gh«a 

to  the  satrapy  of  the  Paropamiaadae,  we«t  af  the 

river  Cophen.  In  the  following  rev  Aiexaaiv 
commissioned  him  and  Philippas  to  reduc?  the 
AasaoenioH^  Hi*  hiA  MffdM  ( Aok  AmaL  iv.  22. 

V.  20.)  [E.  r.] 

TYRO  (Tv^X  ^  daughter  of  Saimoaess  asA 
Alcidice,  was  the  wife  of  Cretbens,  and  the  be- 
loved of  the  rivor-trod  Eiiipeui  in  Thes<«i.'T.  t^ 
form  of  whom  i'oacidon  appeared  to  htf,  and  b^ 
came  by  her  the  Csther  of  Pdino  «A  NJonfc  % 
Crt»theu8  she  wa'?  the  mother  of  Aeson,  I^ocsLsad 
Amythaon.   (Uom.  Od.  zL  235,  te.;  Apa&d. 
L9.  §8.)  fU&] 
TYRO  PAni'NTTS.  [Sabinus.] 
TYRRHE'NUS  (Tv^rtftor T^Mrnr^f).  aM 
of  the  Lydian  king  A^s  and  falHthrau  aod  s 
brother  of  Lydus,  is  said  to  hvin  M  a  Maifisa 
colony  from  I.ydia  into  Italy,  into  the  cooptrv 
the  Umbrianss  ^lud  t'^  havo  given  to  the  co->>fci*^ 
his  name,  Tyrrhenians.   (  Herod,      M  {  Dw-n^s. 
Hal.  i.  27.)    Others  call  Tyrrhenas  a  son  of  ii- 
rades  by  Umphole  (Dionya.  i^28),  or  of 
and  Hieta,  and  a  brother  off 
Life,  1242,  1249.)    The  name  Tarchon  s*err«  t» 
be  only  anothtt  form  for  TyrrtMaaa,  and  the  tae 
mmm  repreoeoi  n  Pekaghui  kfln  iMiiif  *Bli»> 
mental  in  the  north  of  Itdr.    (OHik  JflOo,  Dif 
Etruih$r,  toL  I  p.  72,  aEc)  &] 

TTRRHBUS,  •  iheiM  of  LatiaA 
Ascanitts  once,  while  hunting,  killed  a  toss  Off 
belonging  to  Tyrrheus,  whereupon  the  crdtxrf 
people  totik  up  unua,  which  waa  tii«:  luu  coaaiaa 
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th«  imtives  and  the  Trojan  aettlert. 
^.  A^.  vii.  483,&a,  ijc  28.)  [L.S.] 
iri<.TAEUS  (Twprowj,  or  T<5pTaio»),  son  of 
twmllWitUB,  the  celebrated  poet,  who  aasisted 
■^pn.rtans   in   the  Second  Messenion  War,  wa* 
»econd  in  order  (tf  time  of  iiie  Greek  elegiac 
OdUnw  being  Itetnt  At  lift  timt  ^Hmb 
name  first  appears  in  history,  he  is  reprpspnted, 
trdaxag  to  the  prevalenft  aoooimt,  m  livijig  at 
nAiMM  1b  AtiWBt  tnt  49  vhote  tuditiwn,  of 
fU  this  BUitcnuMit  forms  a  part,  haa  the  eame 
thical  complexioQ  by  which  ail  tiie  acooants  of 
<  Mutly  Oreek  poeta  are  nora  er  leaa  pervaded, 
attempting  to  trace  the  tradition  to  its  source, 
:  ftnd  in  Plato  the  brief  stateniont.  that  Tyrtaeus 
ua  by  birth  an  Athenian,  bat  hecaiiic  a  ciiizen  of 
iMdMOMm  (XM  Ligg,  L  pi  629 ).    The  orator 
ycxtrfftis  tells  the  story  more  fully  ;  that,  when 
te  Spartana  were  at  war  with  the  Mesaeniana, 
won  eommaiidadliyn  omde  to  taheahtdtr 
orn  among  the  Athenians,  and  thus  to  conquer 
aeir  epgmiea  ;  and^iBt  the  lender  they  ao  chose 

(Lycurg.  c 


lb  ^11,  ed.  Reiske.)    We  li'arn  also  from  Strabo 
▼iii.  p.  362)  and  Athenaeua  (xiv.  p.  630,  t)  that 
Pboloelians  and  ^nHlttlHiim  and  nwnj  odur  hia- 
tarlana  gave  a  aimilv  aeeoitnt,  and  made  Tyrtaena 
■n  Athenian  of  Aphidnae  {tlitovffiv     'ABriviiv  ica2 
*A^i8y«Sv  &^tW<r0cu).    The  tradition  appears  in  a 
Htill  more  enlarged  form  in  Paosanias  (ir.  15.  §  3), 
Diodorus  (xv.  66),  the  ScMta  to  Plato  (p.  448, 
ed.  Bekker),  Themistios  (xv.  p.  242,  s.  197, 198), 
JoHfai  (iiL  6\  the  aeholiMi  on  Horace  {Art 
Pftei.  402),  and  other  writers  (see  Clinton,  F.  H. 
^c!L  Lea.  633).   Of  these  writen,  however,  only 
F— ihi,  Mb,  tiw  SdMliMt  en  HoBna,  nd 
Siiidas,  give  ns  the  well-known  embellishment  of 
the  atory  which  nfmaenta  Tyrtaeoa  aa  a  lame 
icKwoliiiBitai',  of  lirar  Imi^  and  nputation,  whom 
the  Athenians,  when  appmd  to  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians in  accordance  with  the  oracle,  purposely 
aeut  as  the  most  inefficient  leader  they  could  select, 
being  unwilling  to  assist  the  Laceda— kna  in 
pxtoridinj;  tli-ir  ilfuninion  in  the  PeloponneRiia,  hut 
little  tiiinking  ttiat  the  poetry  of  Tyrtaeus  wouid 
•flUrve  that  victory,  whidi  fcfcpfcyrfBd  iwiirtilnllwi 
Bcemed  to  forbid  his  aspiring  to.    Now  to  accept 
the  details  of  thia  tradition  as  hiaUukal  fiutta 
wodlhato  wjMt  til  ilM  principle*  of  urttirfiw, 
and  tn  fall  back  on  the  literal  intorprelation  of 
mythical  accoonta }  bat,  on  the  other  bond,  we  are 
equally  fnUddMl  by  Mod  critieiaB  tv  reject 
altogether  that  element  of  the  tradition,  which 
reprtscDts  Tyrtaeus  as,  in  aome  way  or  other,  con- 
nected with  the  Attic  town  of  Aphidnae.  Peifaapa 
'      the  exphmation  may  be  found  in  the  coonpaiiaon  of 
the  trnditinn  with  the  facts,  that  TyrUiPUs  was  an 
'       elcgiuc  poet,  and  that  the  elegy  had  its  origin  in 
'       Ionia,  and  alio  with  another  traditaon,  pwiwrwd 
by  Suidas  [s.  f.),  which  made  the  popt  a  native  of 
Miletus  \  from  which  results  the  probability  that 
laAmTfWmm  iiinwiif»  er  Ma  hmnedif  aaceatota, 
mi^rntetl  from  Inriia  to  Sparta,  either  directly,  or 
WSJ  of  Attica,  carrying  with  them  a  knowledge 
tftbe  principle!  of  ^  elegy.  Aphtdnae,  IBWB 
<rf  Attica  to  whiih  the  tradition  assigns  him,  was 
connected  with  Laconia,  from  a  very  early  neiiod, 
by  the  legmdi  about  the  Dioaenri  ;  bat  It  ii  hard 
M  Hf  vhitlHr  thia  eueomatance  renders  the  story 
more  probable  or  more  siispicidus  ;  for,  on  the  sup- 
^MuLwa  Uis(  ik  »U)ry  u  au  luveuuou,  we  iiare  in 
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the  conneolion  of  Apliidnae  with  Laconia  a  reason 
why  that  town,  above  all  others  in  Attica,  should 
have  been  fixed  upon  as  the  abode  of  Tyrtaeus. 
On  the  same  rapposition  the  motive  for  the  fabrica- 
tion of  the  tradition  is  to  be  found  in  the  desire 
which  Athenian  writera  ao  often  displayed,  and 
wbiebiatha  hading  Maa  in  tilt  yawage  of  Lycurgua 
referred  to  above,  to  claim  for  AAans  the  i^Ti  accKt 
posaible  afaan  of  all  the  giWbMaa  and  goodneaa 
wMdi  flhatmad  the  Hdkda  tMt:— 


**  Sunt  qtiibof  vnum  opus  eat,  inlMtaa 

urlx-in 

Carmine  perpetuo  celebrare,  et 
Undique  dueerptam  fironti  praeponere  olivam.** 

On  the  other  hand,  Strabo  (/.  c)  rejecta  tbe 
tradition  altogalhw,  and  makas  Tyrtaena  a  Mtiva 

of  Lacedaemon,  on  the  authority  of  certain  passages 
in  his  poems.  He  tells  us  that  Tyrtaeus  stated 
that  the  first  conquest  of  Messenia  was  made  in 
the  time  of  the  grarnlfathers  of  the  men  of  his  own 
generaticm  (icora  rovs  rit'  war4fK»y  wor^pos),  and 
ttal  intlia  aaeond  ha  bfaaaelf  waa  leader  of  the 


Lacedaemonians  ;  and  then  Strabo  adds, —  din  rt!y 
after  the  woida  vols  AaxtSai/uM'^ots, — icai  yap  (h«u 


Zihs  'H^KucAdSois  n}rM  8«'5wic«  -KdKiv. 
OKnr  i^ta  *poktw6rr9$  *Eptin^  ^vc /ttfcrra. 

From  which  Strabo  draws  the  cnachulflB,  Aaft 

either  the  elegies  containing  these  verses  are 
spurious,  or  else  that  the  statement  of  Philochonis, 
&c  (aa  already  quoted)  oroit  be  re^eeted.  TIm 
commentators,  however,  are  not  contpnt  with 
Strabo'a  own  native  inference  £rom  the  venaa 
quoted,  but  will  tete  it  Aat  be  vadenteod  tliaai 
as  declaring  that  Tyrtaeus  himnelf  came  UPOA 
Erineos  to  join  the  Spartans  in  their  war  against 
the  Mesaenians  ;  and,  to  give  a  colour  to  this  inter- 
pretation, Casaubon  assnaM  ta  self-evident  that 
after  ro's  AaKt^iuoylots  some  such  words  as  i\6wy 
<4  'Efiy4ov  have  been  loot.  Bat,  if  the  passage 
muf  Hmt  Tyrtaeus  OBBa  ft«Hi  bbeos  at  all,  il 
says  as  plainly  that  he  came  thence  to  Peloponnesus 
tojfetJur  with  ike  Ueraelddae ;  and  it  ia  therefore 
dear  Aat  the  venea  refer,  not  to  any  mavd  of 
Tyrtieus  himself,  but  to  the  great  migration  of  the 
Dorian  ancestors  of  those  Laradaemoniana  for  whom 
he  speicot  and  among  whom  he,  fa  aome  lanaa,  in- 
cluded himsi  lf ;  and  the  argument  of  Strabo,  as  the 
passage  stands,  is  that  Tyrtaeus  was  a  Lacedae- 
monian (/KciVfr  refoiring,  of  conne,  to  AcuvcXcu^ 
yfoif),  because  of  the  intimate  way  in  which  he 
RAAociates  himself  with  the  descendants  of  the 
DoriariB  who  migrated  fix)m  Erineos  (one  of  the 
fimr  Dorian  statea  of  Thessaly)  to  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. The  true  qiip<ttion  that  remains  is  this, 
whether  his  manner  of  identifying  himself  with 
the  Lacedaemonians  in  this  pasaage,  and  in  the 
phrase  about  their  fothers^  fathers,  impli<'»  that  lie 
himself  waa  laally  a  desoendaut  of  those  l>orian« 
iHm  invaded  the  PelopeMieiM,  and  of  flieoe  Laee* 

daiimonians  who  fmipht  in  the  first  Messenian 
war,  or  whether  this  mode  of  expression  ia  sufii- 
daatly  ezphdnad  by  ^  doaa  anedatfon  into 

which  he  had  been  thrown  with  the  Spartans, 
whom  he  not  only  aided  in  war.  but  by  whom  ho 
had  been  made  a  citiaen.   This  lubt  iact  is  ex- 
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nmtj  iteted  by  Plato  </,  e.\  mi  ill  provability 
MMOAmed  bj  th<>  »tat«inent  of  Arintotle  {Pol.  ii. 
9. 1 19)  that,  ill  the  times  of  the  curly  kings,  the 
Spartans  sotne times  conferred  tiM  dtiseBship  npon 
foreigners.  Plutarch  oscrihr"!  a  wiying  to  Pnnsa- 
niaSf  the  ton  of  Cleombrotui,  that,  when  a»ked 
why  tkey  M  iMd«  TyrtaflM  ft  «HiMB,  1»  npliid, 
**that  a  foreigner  might  nerer  appear  to  be  our 
leftder  "  (Apopiik.  Lacon.  p.  dA  Of  ooune, 
A  nsn  nfliiliHg  iiMfitdMgin  IBw  fUi  twv 
l:ttli'  weiffht  ;  it  may  b«  a  genuine  tradition,  or  it 
may  be  the  invention  of  aome  wnter  who  wished 
fte  MQiMfls  tiie  eoBOMB  ftery  •boot  ^xtMW  widi 
the  wdl>known  repugnance  of  the  Lncediiemonlnns 
to  confSer  their  finmchite  upon  foreigners.  The 
statement  of  Soidaa,  that  Tyrtaeni  wm  a  Lacedae- 
monian, ocooidiBg  to  eeoM,  ftirniebei  no  Additional 
evidence,  bat  most  be  interpreted  accordinp  to  the 
conclusion  which  may  be  arrired  at  respecting  the 
whole  question.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  in 
estimating  the  value  of  Strabo's  opininn.  that  he 
may  have  found  other  passages  in  the  whungt  <tf 
TjrttMU,  wUeh  eeened  to  imply  tint  h*  wm  m 

I.:u-<nlnrmonian.  bo«iidoii  those  which  ho  qootes  ; 
but  of  course  this  poeaibility  cannot  be  addneed  as 
a  positive  argument,  mAm  ll  veiO  taotaMd  by 
the  actual  occurrence  of  such  pMMfM  in  At  «X- 
tiBt  ikegmenU  of  Tjxtaoiik 

In  the  opiaioo  of  tiioee  Modem  eritiea,  who  reject 
the  aoooont  of  the  Attic  origin  of  Tyrtaeus,  the 
extant  fragments  do  actually  furnish  evidence  of 
his  being  a  Lacedaemonian.  The  spirit  displayed 
in  them  ia  Mid  lo  be  thoroughly  Dorian  ;  and  the 
patriotic  energy,  with  which  the  p<vt  praises  those 
who  &ce  danger  te  their  native  laud,  is  certainly 
aalmiiidlimry  far  a  ibreigner,  eapedally  when  it  ta 
remembered  that  Tyrtaeus  is  not  only  said  to  hav,< 
ahown  hia  influence  over  the  Spartans  by  leading 
IImb  te  war,  bat  oho  by  appeasing  thmr  dvil  di^ 
C(>rd<*  at  home  :  and  nl!  this  bocomcg  the  mnr-^  ex- 
iraordinary,  if  we  reflea  that  thia  patriotic  ardour 
WM  anilod,  and  toioema  wm  anrted,  by  an 
Ionian  oyer  and  on  brhalf  <<f  Dorians.  Neither 
does  it  seem  probable  that,  whatever  aid  the  Lace- 
daemonians might  be  willing  to  accept  from  a 
Ibreigaer,  tbcfy  wmM  Mitml  to  Um  tho  MMHBid 
of  their  armies. 

On  tbo  other  hand,  it  is  urged  by  Muiler  with 
aome  feni^  dmt  **  If  TyrMena  came  from  Attiaa, 
it  is  easy  to  undprstand  how  the  elegiac  metre, 
whkh  haid  its  origin  in  Ionia,  should  baTO  been 
Mad  by  him.  Mid  lint  fe  ^  tery  style  of  Gal> 
linu*!.  Athens  was  ro  dourly  connected  with  her 
Ionic  eoUmiea,  that  thia  new  kind  of  poetry  oraat 

^^^^^^  ^^^^^B  AM  —  ^^^^M 

mvo  oeeD  aooB  kbowh  id  w  aiDcner  eny*  awn 

circumstance  would  b**  far  more  inexplicable  if 
Tyrtaeus  had  been  a  Lacedaemonian  by  birth,  m 
WM  stated  vagnely  *  by  some  ancient  anAeok  For 
although  Sparta  was  not  at  thia  pMlttd  •  MMQgor 

to  the  efforts  of  the  other  Gr.-'fks  in  poetry  and 
muie,  yet  the  Spartans,  with  their  peculiar  modes 
of  thfanking,  would  not  have  been  very  ready  to 
appropriate  the  new  invention  of  the  IoaiMM>*'h 
{UUL  ttfLU.  qf'Orttott  Tol.  u  p.  111.) 
«f  tUa  oilt  HO 


*  Thia  mode  of  diywing  of  poaitifo  oTidenoe 
is  wofth  aotieau 

t  IIow  was  it,  lilB  («M  may  a^),  thit  Obmf 
were  ao  ^verr  ready  to  oppiufuMa** 
■Dd  iM  iBvamoB  tcgetherP 


fiMtory,  ia  Mipect  of  the  estaBli^liiacKt  =^  - 
sitire  cotielnsions  ;  but  for  llkat 
are  extremely  important,  in 
limits  of  ov  katwiedge  of  tli« 

Greek  Ivric  poetnr,  and  lo  «show  tT^i*-  .^^-eBt* 
cepting  the  poaitive  stateineiiL*  ol  ^r.Ler>  wWi  .- 
long       the  period  widi  nfcMnoe  oa  wbssk  1 ' 
evidence  is  brought  forward,  ma  if  db«ir  bnic 
aitivo  atatementa  werv 

of  the  conntry  of  Tyrtn^i;*!  a 
decided,  and  likely  to  remain  «m. 
Tim  ote  pofaMa  of  the 

that  Tyrt-iens  was  a  lame  schtiolTTiaateT.  as* 
by  all  modem  writers.  It  woaici  Iwni 
diaeoa  their  prirf»blo  origin :  we  wiU 
that  the  atat«nent  of  his  htinff  m. 
may  simply  mean  that  he  wn%  TiJc<»  th<?  •-tjsrr 
musicians  and  poets,  a  teacher  of  bk%m  ftwna  art 
his  alopd  lameiiem  amy  ^omuMtj^  aiM 
with  some  misunderstanding  of   exfijc aeiuiii 
b^l^e  earlier  writers  to  deacribe    hm  mrs* 

forward  as  altogMhM  mtSthtiltmy  MsgAamMMa  - 

the  tradition. 

poet*s  hi.xtnni-.  we  fiad  him  pn=-^t  :ite'  i  t  r»  c 
double  light  of  a  oMlMMaB  and  a  nui^wr 
composing  tho  ttMMiaim  of  tha  8pmrtaM 
and  animating  their  eoamge  in  the  field, 
representation  is  quite  consistent  wTtb  Use  pmaCMt 
occupied  hj  a  poet  in  those  early  tinsns.  as  a* 
toaaMrflMfCOMMovar  both  in  kn<yMlad|iaMria 
nrtue  ;  a  potition  attested  by  ahnndant 
and  recognised  by  the  very  phrase  whicd  m  soia 
tiraee  aaad  to  daMribe  tboae  eari^  WBtlttk  S  ooa^ 


1^ » 

rr  ^s»s^  I 
Amiv-  \ 


TTOf^Tijt.    Tt  is  rpmarkabl.-  th.it  t'^  '-  pow^r 'j^ 
poet  to  teach  poUticai  wiadonot  aad  to 
cMI  diaeHdt^  fa  aM  oaly  faeoigBiMd  te  Ao  tti 

tioiis  about  th."'  rarly  hi^story  of  Crrwre,  f~ 
the  Icgenda  respecting  Orpheaa  dawni 
aiM  thin,  ia  tho  aaMl  Vitwiiaf  period 
consideration,  and  widi  apeciftc  rrferewoe  to  tk 
Lacedaemonian  state,  we  are  told  of  avi?  Caircs 
being  appeased,  not  only  hr  Tyrtaeoa,  bat  also  ^ 
Terponder  and  TtelotM,  wW^  aeeoaliaf  to  th^ 
cpived  chronoloffT,  wen*  his  rrtntempontrie*  iTi^- 
PANDSR  ;  TualekJ.  Tiie  iKiturw  of  thcae  duwB* 
•ions  it  is  the  prorince  of  the  pelirtial  haaimiMV 
investigate:  the  form  which  the  tradition  av«:** 
in  the  case  of  Tyrtaetta  is  tiio  fioUoi-  _ 
the  eakariliae,  oMeh  the  wreil  of  tha 
brought  upon  the  Spartan  stat^,  and  whicb-  J" 
cording  to  the  common  atoiy,  TjTtarna  wm  ^ 
dirmely  api  iilMBd  MioiMM  M  MMody,  Ml  •» 
least  was  the  diacontent  of  thoM  citiaamk  *^ 
haTiag  poaseaaed  lands  in  Meeaenia.  or  on  tHf 
deiB,  had  either  been  expelled  from  their  t^a-^ 
or  had  been  foiood  to  Imto  tlwm  anealtiTat<d  kt 
fear  of  the  enemy,  and,  b^ing  thns  <?.>priTf<l 
their  means  of  KubtiiHtciice,  demanded 
by  a  new  division  of  landed  poaparty.  Ta« 
these  sufferers  of  their  error  in  distnr>rrj  r  ' 
order,  Tyrtaeus  composed  iiis  elegy  entitled  **  Lega 
Older**  (B«oe^>,  wUA  Mtea  orib  atefir 
rtia.  (Aristot.  PotiL  T.  7.  ?  1  ;  Paus.  iv.  U  I 
2.)  Of  thia  work  MlUor  givca  the  feOowM 
dMul|HiM;>**lt  io  Ml  diftcai^  « 
dering  attentively  the  cfaaracMr  iff  Ite  mif 
eleg)',  to  form  an  idea  of  xhf  m-^r-^'i^ 
whiahl^naeoa  probably  handled  this  atu^jca.  i^ 
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with  rpinarkiiu;  Hm  anarchiod 
RMBt  among  the  Spartaa  doami^  aai  hf  •» 

Lng  tho  concern  with  which  he  vii' wed  it  But, 
^neral  tlM  eksy  seek*  to  paaa  from  an  excited 
of  the  mind  through  lentimenta  and  images 
miscellaiieoaa  deicription  to  a  state  of  calm- 
and  tmnquillity,  it  may  be  conjectured  that 
poet  in  the  Eunomia  made  this  transition  by 
rin^  m  pieture  of  the  well-r^ulated  constitution 
>parla,  nnd  the  legal  existence  of  its  citircns. 
^1,  founded  with  the  divine  assistance,  ought 
to  hm  destaroTtdlqrtiiatlkfCirtaned  innonitioaa; 
\V>at  tvt  the  same  time  he  reminded  the  Spar- 
ta who  had  been  dapnvcd  of  tbeic  landa  bj  tbe 
■MtttaD         Ihsl  OB  tikalf  aiKiiy  wuud 
kd  X.\ve  recovery  of  their  possossionR.  and  the 
tomtion  of  the  formei  pcoraoiity  of  the  state, 
ia  Tiew  is  entinlj  tmiilifina  bgr  ^  trngamuU 
Tyrlaeua,  some  of  which  are  distinctly  stated  to 
!  >(i.r  to  the  Eunomia.    In  these  the  constitution 
c>piLrta  is  extolled,  as  being  founded  by  the 
mm  «C  the  gods ;  Zens  himself  hsfii^  given  the 
untry  to  the  Heracleids,  and  the  power  having 
;cn  distributed  la  the  justest  manner,  according 
•  th«  ondbn  of  the  PytUas  Ap(^o,  among  tiM 
int^s,  the  gerons  in  the  council,  and  the  men  of 
le  commonslty  in  the  popular  asaembly."  UdiiL 
f  Iks LfL  ^Jku,  €kmm,  ytllf.  111.) 

But  Tyrtaeus  is  still  more  celebrated  for  the 
oomMHiona  by  which  he  aniuiafd  the  coon^  of 
iM  BiMBs  in  iMr  enfialirftli  ths  " 


TZFTZES. 
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InllMtMb 
**  (Hflfik^ftMLdOa.) 

The  poema  w«o  of  two  kinds  ;  namely,  elegies, 

containing  exhortations  to  constancy  and  courage, 
and  descriptions  of  the  gluiy  of  hghtiog  bravely 
for  one's  native  lnd(  tad  SMS  ipirilid  tmpo- 
sittons,  in  the  anapaestic  measuro,  which  wprp 
intended  as  marching  songs,  to  be  performed  with 
tVie  music  of  the  flute.    The  fonner  are  called 
(rwoBrjxai,  or  virodriKai  8i'   ^Kfytlas,  or  (Kf'y*7a 
simply ;  tbe  latter  Imj  4miir<u(rra,  (U\ri  woKtfuar- 
HfNS  i|Stsi  <p»<s  MrKta^  or  aiwi^esisid.  Both 
classes  of  cnmpositions,  wo  an*  tdlil,  hi^  used  to 
recite  or  siiM  to  the  rulen  of  the  state  in  private, 
isA  %a  hedOM  of  ik»  itthens,  just  as  he  might 
hsppoi  to  coUect  then  MNind  him,  in  order  to 
Btimutate  them  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
(Paas.  IT.  15) ;  and  with  the  same  songs  he  ani- 
nuited  their  spirits  on  the  manh  SSd  on  the  battle 
field.    He  lived  to  see  the  snccess  of  his  efforts  in 
the  entire  conquest  of  the  Messcmans,  and  thi  ir 
reduction  It  the  wnditiaa  sT  Mm.  (fmm.  i  . . 
14.  §  3.) 

It  thus  appean  that  the  period  when  Tyrtaeos 


of  the  second  Mewonian  Warj  ftr  the  history  of 
tihioh,  indeed,  hia  jpoems  nmmf  to  have  been  the 
osly  imtvwthy  mtharily  tttt  the  andenU  poe- 

d,  although  it  it  w$tj  doubtful  how  fitf  the 
later  writers  on  the  sabject,  such  as  Myron  and 
mws,  adhered  to  the  information  they  obtained 
from  thst  source.  (See  Grote,  HuL  of  Greece,  Pt  iL 
c  7,  vol.  ii.  pp.  55fi.  foil.)  Tbe  time  of  the  war, 
Meerdioic  to  Fausanias  (iv.  15.  §  1)  was  b.c.  6B5 
^"^Ct  ;hit  Mr.  Ginton  and  Mr.  Grote  agree  in 
tbe  opinion  that  this  date  is  too  high.  (Clinton, 
U. «.  0.  GUo  ;  Grote,  A  c  p.  538).  Suidas  places 
1>>tM  M  the  S6th  OhnvM,  «B«  alw  h&MM 


the  so^alled  Sams  Wise  Men,  and  alao  oldar.  At 
dl  sfvnta,  Iw  Htad  during  the  period  of  thst  gMMt 

development  of  music  and  pootry,  which  took  place 
at  &iarta  daring  tbe  seventh  century,  b.  c,  although 
we  nave  no  dimnct  aceonnt  of  hia  rehitios  to  the 
other  musicians  and  poets  whose  efforts  contributed 
to  that  development  The  absence  of  any  statement 
of  a  connection  between  him  and  Terpander  or 
Thaletas  ia  easily  explained  by  the  fact  that  hs 
was  not,  properly  speaiking.  a  lyric  poet.  Rcides 
his  anapaestic  war-songs,  his  compositions,  so  far  as 
we  are  informed,  were  all  elegiM^ssd  his  mi»it 
was  that  of  the  flute.  He  is  expMilj  orfled  bj 
Sttidaa  ^Aevsnnroi^  seal  av\i|T^s. 

Ths  eilimtiai  Ib  wUA  TyHsM  waa  Md  at 
Sparta,  as  long  as  the  state  preserved  her  in- 
dependence, was  of  the  highest  ocder.  £ven  ia 
Ua  owa  tinia,  hie  poeoM  ««•  «iid  is  the  inataM- 
tioa  of  the  young,  as  we  learn  from  the  orator 
LycnrgTis  c.\  who  goes  on  to  say  that  the  La- 
cedaemonians, though  they  made  no  account  of  the 
other  poet%  Ml  tmk  rtSm  upon  this  one,  that* 
when  they  were  engaged  in  a  military  expedition, 
it  was  their  practice  to  summon  all  the  soldiers  to 
the  khif  ^  test,  thst  they  might  hear  the  peesia  of 
Tyrtaeus.  Athenaeus  also  (riv.  pi  630,  f.)  tells 
us  that,  in  time  of  war,  the  Lacedaemonians  ng«> 
ktod  ttafar  f  eistiaaa  by  performing  the  poena  el 
TyilMBt  (^ra  Tvpralov  iroiiificera  aitofxyT^unftvoy- 
rm  ^fw9fto¥  uLyrfoo'.  woutvrrsu),  and  that  they 
had  the  eoflom  in  their  eampi,  that,  when  they 
had  supped  asd  sung  the  paean,  they  sang,  each  in 
his  turn,  the  poems  of  Tyrtaeus.  Pollux  (iv,  107) 
ascribes  to  Tyrtaeus  the  establishment  of  the  triole 
choruses,  of  boys,  men,  and  old  men.  The  ioin* 
ence  of  his  poetry  on  the  minds  of  the  Spartan 
youth  is  also  indicated  by  the  saying  ascribed  to 
LeesidM^  lAa,  being  asked  what  sert  ef  s  foai 
Tyrtaeus  appeared  to  him,re{died,  **  A  good  one  ts 
tickle  the  minda  of  the  yonng.**  (Plat.  Oeom.  2.) 

Ths  MrtHM  ingSMsli  of  Tyrtaeaa  sn  eantshiod 

in  most  sf  the  older  and  ninro  rrrent  collections 
of  the  Qisak  poets  and,  among  the  rest,  in  Gai»> 
fordii  Pimm  JAmw  thaed,  Schmidewfaili  />»• 
lecitu  PocteotGrateonttn^  and  Bergk^kPoetosZyrus 
GraecL  The  best  separate  editions  are  those  of 
Klota,  Bremae,  1 764,  8vo.,  reprinted,  with  a  Ger* 
man  translation  by  Weiss,  Altenb.  1767,  8vo. ;  of 
Franke,  in  his  edition  of  Callinus  IBlfi,  8vo. ;  of 
Stock,  with  a  German  translation  and  historical 
introduction,  Leins.  1819,  8vn. ;  of  Didet,  villi 
an  eletrant  French  translation,  a  Dissertation  on 
the  poet's  Ufe,  and  a  modem  Greek  version  by 
(  lonaraa,  Paris,  18M,  ftaw  t  SDi  of  N.  BMb,  witik 
the  remains  of  the  elegiac  poet5,  Callinus  and 
Aaina,  Lim  1831.  There  are  numerous  trans- 
lilWim  Si  lISs  firagmesta  into  dba  lTiifn|mn  laiH 
guages,  a  list  of  which,  and  of  ths  other  editiona, 
will  be  found  in  Hoffioaann^  Leticom  BAHoffrapki- 
CUM  Seripiorum  Orcuoonm,  (Fabric  BM.  Grate, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  17,  folL;  MUller,  Z>ori«r,  passim,  ses 
Index,  nf  Lit.  of  r/mw,  vol.  i.  pp.  1 1 0 — 1 12  ; 
Ulrici ;  Bode  ;  lieniiiardv,  Gnunirm  d.  GricduLiU, 
vol  H.  pp.  Ml— 347 ;  dhita^ML/M/.«.a.  6U| 
Grote,  Hittory  of  Grerce,  loe.  sup.  rif.)     [P.  S.] 

TZETZ£S.  1.  JuANNia  {  Imd^s  T(*t(jis), 
a  Greek  gnHBsnrin  «r  OmlaBliBepk  The  p»> 
riod  when  he  flourished  may  be  gathered  from  liis 
own  statement,  that  he  wrote  one  hundred  yeaca 
d>M  Mhhiii  FtoBsi  (CML  «L  7l»X  ssd  fass  ths 
fim  Am  hs  AiUiM  Mi  Hctrii  AHmrnkt  to 
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Irene  Angurta,  the  wife  of  Manuel  Comnonift,  who 
dkd  A.  D.  1 158.   Thft  friher  of  Jmmm  Twttam 

was  Micha*"!  Tzetzes.  Hi*  mother's  name  was 
Eadocia  (CTuL  t.  611).  He  wm  himself  named 
■Aw  lili  pilefml  giMwIhthefn  s  mliviB  of  Bjmi- 

tium,  a  man  of  snme  wealth,  who,  though  n<it  a 
learned  man,  ahowed  great  respect  for  achoian 
615>.   Rb  maternal  gmndmodMr  wti  «f  a 

Basque  or  Iherinn  family.  The  earlier  part  of  bit 
life  he  spent  with  his  brother  Isaac  at  home,  where 
they  received  rarious  wholesome  precepts  from  their 
ftktMl^  aqpnf;  tht  tn  to  prefer  learning  to  riches, 
pinp«V  «  precedence.  (t%i7.  iii.  1.^7,  iv.  50(1,  &C.) 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  placed  under  the  in- 
•truction  of  tutors,  who  not  onlj  carried  him 
through  the  usual  routine  of  study,  but  taught  him 
Hebrew  and  Syriac  (oompw  CUL  tL  282).  His 
wiitlngt  bew  evident  tneea  ef  tfke  exlaiit  of  Ua 
acquirements  in  literaturr,  ^cieiico,  nTid  philnsoplir, 
and  not  leee  of  the  inordinate  self-conceit  with 
which  ihey  hod  filed  Ubi.  Ho  heoiti  of  hoTing 
the  best  memory  of  any  living  man.  (Chil,  i.  275, 
645.)  He  styles  himself  a  second  Cato  or  Pala- 
medes  (iii.  160);  and  says  that  he  knows  whole 
hooks  off  by  heart  (x.  G'81,  comp.Ti.  407,  -l/o, 
TOi.  182,  ix.  752,  X.  .340,  364,  xii.  13,  118,  koI 
ZffU  &\Aa  ilrtpa  «'d^Ao(  ris  fiavBayfiy^  tl  anh 
OT-ndovs  onafJMV  Kiytiv  vttpdedw).  Another  sub- 
ject on  which  he  glorifies  himself  is  the  rapidity 
with  which  he  could  write,  comparing  it  to  the 
ipeed  ef  Ughtaing  (ni.  119,  viii.  269,  526,  jcol 

f6(i  rh  6lvTa,rov  rrjs  T(^z(ov  ^lavolas).  He  talks 
of  T^ST^uc^  iptwas^  as  models  of  inrestigation, 

126).  It  is  not  nnuh  to  ho  WOtul.T.'d  at  tliat 
others  had  not  so  exalted  an  opUoo  of  him  as  he 
hadefhimself  (zn.  97).  The  ofhie  idlovw 

oountrymen  even  excites  in  him  the  fear  that  Con- 
stantinople would  be  given  up  to  the  barbarians, 
and  become  it«clf  barbarouR  ( xii.  993,  &,c).  He 
ooipkme  with  bitterness  that  the  princee  ond  gieat 
men  of  his  age  did  not  appreciate  his  merits,  but 
left  him  to  get  a  livelihood  by  tcanschbuig  and 
odHng  hb  wfitii^is,  of  whidi  thof  neTertheless 
expected  copies  to  he  sent  them  gratis  (v.  941, 
compk  IX.  369).  He  speaks  of  Irene  Aogusta  as 
tfio  only  peteeii  of  h^  etaiion  fiom  whoa  ho  had 
received  anything  (xi.  48),  and  even  in  this  in- 
atanoe  he  comniains  that  tiie  rama  promised  him 
hi  his  HoBMne  AHegorioi  wen  Irapt  hock  by 
those  idui  thonld  have  paid  him  (ix.  282,  &c.). 
Further  Moffuphical  porticnhn  havo  not  cone 
down  to  nik 

A  large  port  of  the  voluminous  writings  of 
TfetJtes  is  still  extant.  The  followinp  have  been 
published.  1.  'lAiaicct.  This  consints  properly  of 
three  poems,  collected  in  one  under  the  titles  Th 

Uph   'OfX-fipOV,  TO.   'On'fjpOV,  KOU   TO    /t<0*  "OfiJjpov. 

The  first  contains  the  whole  Iliac  cydua,  from  the 
hirlh  of  Ml  to  tho  ten^  yeorof  tho  ibs>v  when 

the  Iliad  hogina.  Tho  second  consists  of  an  .nbridg- 
ment  of  the  Iliad.  The  third,  like  the  work  of 
Qdatai  anymaeat,  b  dovotos  to  tho  oooinoMeo 
which  took  place  between  the  death  of  Hector  and 
the  return  of  the  Greeks.  The  whole  amounts  to 
lt>7()  lines,  and  is  written  in  hexameter  metre.  It 
is  a  very  dull  composition,  ill  the  merits  that  are 
to  be  found  in  which  shmild  be  ascribed  to  the 
earlier  poets  from  whom  ixetzes  derived  his  mate- 
Oor  knoiHodco  of  thb  oonpoaition  is  of 

ttfoMhsa- 
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dred  and  forty-eight  liDe% 
waopnhlishedbyF.  Mood. 
carmen  Portal  Om/^r{  r-:jnf 
fragment  of  twenty  lines  £ro«B  ti 
was  pohlbhod  hf  Dodw«n  be  Wo 

veteriLus  Graccis  ct  R'iTf.at:i.* 
1770  aB.  TOO  Schiiach  publiahied 
script  ftmedf  «t  Angslmi;;  mot  oft 
whole  of  the  Antehomcrica,  with  the 
abont  one  hundred  and  seTcnty  linea,  a  p>^- 
the  Homerica,  and  the  fragment  of  ti^  r  » 
roerica  which  had  been  publi&h«4  1^  l^' 
The  missinc  portion  of  the  AritehoTOenc*.  t^e  -" 
with  the  whole  of  the  Poathomerics^  was 
a  iiiiiiiiiii  if*  at  Vienna  by  T.  C  lychKE.  " 
sent  a  copy  of  it  to  F.  Jacob*.     A  copy  af  a  ^ 
script  of  the  HomMjoMsraa  obtained  fireM  hit^ 

published  by  Jacohs  in  1793,  witls 
A  more  correct  edition  io  that  oC 
(Beriin,  I816X  S.  Aaol 
Tsetses  is  that  known  liy  th«>  u.txrie  <»f  rb* 
consisting  in  its  present  form  of  I2.6<>1  Lank  T- 
name  Chiliadet  was  given  to  it  bj  the  £m  *:• 
Nic  Oerfaelios,  who  divided  it,  witkoot  rF^~ 
to  the  contents,  into  thirteen  diviaioss  • 
Une(>,  the  la>>t  being  incomplete.     Tzecan  L=- 
oiUcd  it  fii€\o9  Irwfuf^  and  dirided  it  iav  — 
ir»ra«i,  as  he  terrned  them  ;  tbe  §rst  «  » 
contains  one  hundred  and  for^-^na  aanatisaks- 
endo  aft  CUL      L  4ML  ifai— poa  fclsosr 
cpi'stle  to  one  Joannes  Lachane-s  in  whi.A  : 
contents  of  the  first  table  are  repeated  aad  sor^ 
paded  with  «otal  iiliomBliiiM.     Tho  ssr- 
TiVa^  extendsi  from  Hi?,  iv.  1.  781  to  dS.  t. 
and  contains  twenty- throe  aamoivca.    Tke  lU. 
eenlaine  four  hundnd  aad  nuety-aijc  stonta  .': 
consiete  of  nz  hundred  and  oixty  chiytm  <:>: '  - 
siona,  separated  into  three  m.-%$^^  Itt 
matter  is  of  the  most  raiwelianeous  hind,  bet  m 
bcaeio  ohkCy  mythokigieBl  and  hietwiuJ  » 
lives,  arranged  under  separate  titVv  and  ^Tjisv! 
any  further  connectiou.    The  foliuwii^  are  s 
of  them,  as  they  ocoir:  Ckoeeaa,  Ifsdas,  Gvr^ 
Codrus,  Alcmaeon,  the  sons  of  Borwu,  Eur  b  -  ^ 
Narasitts,  Niieoa,  HyacinUiua,  Oiphees,  Aap^  <>■' 
tho  8iNMi  Manyas,  Terpandoc.  Anoa,  the  r^  '^ 
lamb  of  AtreuB,  the  bull  of  Minos,  it,^  c  . 
Cephaloa,  Mpgadea,  Qmoo,  Aristopauo,  ir-- 
vidoiieo  of  SinMandoo,  Steaehoraa,  TyTtaeB«.Ho> 
nibal,  Bucephalus,  the  clothes  of  the  Sybintf  \> 
tisthenes,  Xerxes,  Cleopatra,  the  Pharw  at 
andria,  Tn^janus  and  his  bridge  over  the  Dirjar. 
Archiaiodoi»  Hoicnleo, 

It  is  an  uncritical  gossiping  book.  wntV"  b4 
Greek  in  that  abominable  make-beheve  oi'socV'. 
called  polUical  terse  (rifja^*vfi{pM  vrixet^CU-ik 
283),  of  which  the  following  is  a  SBBi|4e:  — 

oJSat  84  trdyrais  iitpiSt^T         Tasar  olfa 

o{>9k  yip  |untfMs4oTipar  too  T^i^T^w  MtlMw 
iidj^Bt<iriy<»Toaalyflri<r  dCff^iir^ 

(da.  i  27i) 

It  is  followed  hj  an  appendix,  in  iambics,  sod  vm 
prose  episthi.  It  contains,  however,  s  giwi  M 
of  ciuious  and  valuable  information,  tho^  ■ 

Heyne  Im*  'hinvn,  the  bulk  of  it  xnu  oKtanfd 
TzetxeH  at  wcond  h:ind.    Fabriciu*  (fl^ 
XL  p.  243,  ^c.)  has  a  list  of  above  400  t  vi 
iBthiowaclb  IheaHha^ 
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to  have  contemphUMl  a  maat  of  such  dco* 
<ms«  of  whkh  this  wBa  only  the'AA^  V»- 
*  ttilpipviiLdices  or  scholia  to  it,  and  a  collection  of 
prose  epistlei  are  yet  unpublished.  The  first 
on  of  thia  work  w.ia  pubiiehed  by  Oerbelius  in 
'i.  Xho  best  edition  is  that  of  KieMHog  (Lipt. 
fi),  thoug^H  much  stiH  requires  correction  and 
>lementAtion  (lee  Struve,  l/eber  den  poiUUchen 
s  dt^r  IKfiUdgrmimm^  1828,  nd  ia  the  KriL 
i'>th.  1827,  3.  p.  241,  &c.;  comp.  Diibnfr,  in 
liUeim,  Alma,  ir.  iL  Some  iniignilkaut  scholia 
tlM  Chilittdae  hf  TMm  an  fmUiilMd  fai  Cm- 

r's    ^necdota.   Oron.  (iii.  350,  .Vr.).    3.  An 
abic  poem  on  the  education  of  childna  i«  printed 
the  editf  ont  of  tin  ChflMfle.   4.  A  wiiet  of 

ythical  and  epic  narratiret,  in  777  political  lines, 
titlt^d  ^mayovla^vrKi  discovered  by  Immanuei  Bek- 
ir,  and  pabliahed  in  the  AUumdlungcn  dtr  Prtut' 
tbken  Akmdgmk,  1840.  5.  A  Terufied  tnatite 
tp\  ni-rpoov^  and  another  irtpX  Stwpopav  trotrfrSv 
Cramer,  Anectt.  Umn.  iv.  '60 1^  &c.  ;  W'ekker, 
^hfin.  Aftse.  iv.  393,  &c. ;  Meineke,  Com,  Gr.  iL 
.  1245 — 12.'>4.  V.  p.  3).  6.  An  equally  worthless 
oem  or  coiiwtion  of  Tenet,  vcpl  Uiv^aputiiif 
tifrptm  (OianMr,  AmtBi,  Fmrit.  i  59->163).  7. 
■^I'nif  vrrsifiod  scholia  on  Hermogicnes  (Crampr, 
bisect/.  OjtOHm  ir.  pw  1 — 148).  8.  linae  vc/>l 

eMwondhtTM^  (BddMf,  Awtci%  tbL  ifi.  p. 
li)H8_1090).  9.  An  tihyrtais  on  the  Iliad  of 
Uomer ;  published  by  O.  Hermann,  together  with 
vetk  of  Draco  of  Stratonicea,  on  metres  (Leip- 
1812).  10.  Scholia  on  Hesiod,  printed  in  the 
editions  of  Hesiod  by  Trincavelli  (VaiiM^  1637>, 
tvnd  Ueinsius  (Leyden,  1603). 

Of  tha  wapoblished  works  of  Joannes  Tsetzes, 
the  mo*t  considerable  is:  1.  The  Homeric  Alle- 
gories {^{nt69*ais  Tov  'Ofiiipov  dAAir)ropi}d«iaa,  or 
utrip^tt  *0m4^X  wwhllng  of  rnmt  COM  pfr> 
liticnl  lines.  Tzetzes  mentions  this  work  in  the 
Chiliades  (r.  7»  778,  iz.  2S2^ite.),  Besides  this 
tlieioara,  2.  SeholhoBtlw  HaHralicaof  Oppini. 

3.  Erjiosxtio  Isfufoget,  $eu  Libri  d«  V.  Vocibut  For- 
pAyrii,  in  polittoU  verses.    4.  An  epitome  of  the 
ihetorie  of  Hermogenes,  in  political  versea  5.  Aa- 
fteitHv  $lS\os  (comp.  ChiL  xi.  361).    6.  A  col- 
leetieiii  of  107  letters  (see  above).  7.  A  treatise  on 
the  Cbnon  of  Ptolemy.     8.  Various  short  pieces 
•pgrams.  See,    For  an  account  of  the  manuscripts 
in  which  these  arc  fonnd  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Fabrkius,  BiU,  Gr.  vol  xi.  p.  215,       comp.  1. 
40S,  «&  vL  S52.   (SehSD,  QnAidH*  d«r  Orkek 
f.itfrratur,  vol.  iii.  p.  84,  iu»  i  Bemhardy,  Grun- 
(iriM  tier  Grieckuchem  LittmUmr,  voL  ii.  pb  1070.) 

9.  Itaae  ("Mkiot  tC<^C^),  brotlwr  of  tlio 
preceding,  is  named  in  the  nianuM-ripts  as  the 
satlur  of  the  commentary  on  the  Cassandra  of  Ly- 
CophfOD.  It  appears  boworer  from  passages  in  m» 
WMti,  that  Joannes  Tzetzes  claimed  it  as  his  pro- 
tetfam  {Ckil,  XX.  hist  298  ;  comp.  Schol.  ad  Ly- 
eopkr.  83).  The  same  claim  is  nmtio  in  a  letter  of 
Joannes  Tsetses  to   thi-  Protonotarius  Basilius 
Adsridenus,  printed  in  Fabricius.  vol.  iii.  p.  7'>''^, 
and  in  Kliiter's  buidas,  «.  v.  AvK6<ppvy.   In  ChU. 
vfiL  liit  984,  Jooanaa       that  some  other  gnun- 
wsrian  attempted  to  set  np  a  i  l.iim  to  Ijo  the  author 
of  the  conuneataiy,  but  was  speedily  detected. 
The  hut  editor,  J.  G.  Miller,  h  of  opinion  tlial 
I»aac  Tzctzes  first  published  a  commentary  on  I^y- 
copbnm,  uui  that  Joannes  Tsetses  snbaequenU/ 
IMlHshedsaakind  ani  ioBcovtd oditha  oTit. 
Of  this  he  ifai^  tumbk  tbt  liinmmifirft  mm  «f 
vouiu. 


VACCA. 
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wtWl  cwiliiii  apparently  the  older  edition  of  Isaac, 
oikaia  As  improred  edition  of  Joannes,  the  ad- 
ditions exhibiting  not  only  the  htfolng,  but  the 
arrogant  self-complacency  of  Joannes.  The  latter 
moreover  does  tell  us  that  his  brother  Isaac  wrote 
a  commentary  on  Lycophron  (Schol.  ad  Htmod, 
Proleg.  Koi  T<j>  i^i^  Sf  aSfXffxy  iKir(ir6yjYrai  \lay 
KiKKurra  koX  >pi\ortfi6TaTfi  wtpl  rotnov  rp  rov 
Amdffmts  dj^ny^fctt ;  oomp.  CM,  viiL  486X  TW 
commentary  is  printed  in  several  of  the  editions  of 
Lycojduon,  as  in  that  printed  at  Basel,  ld4ti  ;  in 
tlMMof  OnHsr(BMel,  1566),  Stephanas  (1601), 
Potter  (Oxon.  1697).  Owen  (Oxmh.  170_'),  Se- 
bostiani  (Rmuo,  1803).  The  best  edition  of  tho 
o«niiMiiHiy»  wMmvI  tho  ttxt  «f  Lycophron,  It 
tlMk  hf  Malhr  (M|d^  1811).  {aP.M.J 


U.  V. 

VABALATHUS.  Vopiscus,  in  his  life  of  Au> 
relian  (e.  99%  asserts  that  Zmobia  assumed  tha 
puqile  as  regent  for  her  son  IUiJ/mi/ui  (al.  If?. 
JiabalatMt)^  and  not  in  the  name  of  heremiianus 
and  Tiniwlww,  whiA  h  tho  ■iii— H  of  Trebofliaa 

Pdllio  {Trif).  Ttjninn.  xxix.).  It  is  certain  tint 
we  iind  no  trace  of  either  Uersnniaaoi  or  XlMkHt 
on  moftih,  wkflo  «  Ihr  «•  oxtnl,  boA  Onde 

and  Roman,  which  exhibit  nir.  r.  VABa&ATOINI 
AUG.  or  ATT.OTABAAAABOC.CEB.  whh  tho 
effigy  and  titles  of  Anrelian  on  the  mono.  Bat 
several  of  those  boar  words  or  charactM,  in  aUl* 

tion  to  those  given  ahove,  which  have  proved  a 
source  of  wuch  embarrassment.  Thus,  on  one  wo 
find  vaBAlaxHUS.  VCRIUDR.,  abbmiMfaof  to 
which  no  archaenlo(.M!it  has  been  able  to  npfljA 
satisfiactory  mterpretation  ;  on  others, 
ATr.CraiACOTABAAAA0OCA0HNOT.  «|^ 
A.CPIAC.OTABAAAA0Ot.A0HNT.  or, 
Arr.K.OTABAAAA©OC.A©HNO.CEB, 
fai  wMeh  AMNOT,  &&,  is  supposed  to  ited  for 
* Mvivu'^wpov  V1.J5,  while  Sroieu  or  Srvi':  may  be  a 
sort  of  praenomeu.  Finally,  there  is  a  rare  coin 
displaying  on  dia  olnrone  two  laarolM  heads,  ono 
of  a  bearded  man,  the  other  of  a  Minwth-faced  boy, 
with  the  legend  ATPHAIANOC.AeHNOAnPOC. 
It  would  be  tedious  and  unpofitable  to  enumerate 
the  various  thoorioi  ywpostd  to  solve  the  probloaw 
suggested  by  these  pieces.  The  only  conclusion  we 
can  safely  form  is,  that  Sroius^  yuhulaihusy  and 
Athtnodonu  were  princes  of  I'almyra,  connected 
with  Odenathus  and  Zcimbia,  init  in  what  relation 
they  stood  to  tbem  and  to  each  other,  has  never 
WndftaimiMd.  [W.R.] 


COIN  OP  VABAUkTaOa 

VACCA,  FLAMI'Nir^S,  a  Roman  sculptor, 
of  whom  all  that  is  known  is  contained  in  tho 
feflowfaf  hmitpUon :  Bt.  Ok  w.  VLAutmo  yaocaa 

Scri.PTORI     Rn>r.vNO    qui    in    OIKItlllUS  QIMK 

raciT  NVNOUAM  BtBi  SATUPXcrr.  (Montfauom, 
Dtat,  JM  &  185  ;  Wclcker,  ittsM.  ilfas.  1848. 
foLvLp^SM.)  [P.&] 
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VACCUS,  M.  VITRU'VIUa.  a  dtMen  of 
Fundi,  was  the  leader  of  the  revolt  of  the  Fundani 
and  Frivcmates  against  Rome  in  b.c.  330.  He 
waa  a  man  of  coondenble  reputation  both  in  his 
own  state  and  also  at  Rome,  where  he  had  a  house 
on  the  Palatine.  The  consul  L.  Plautius  Venno 
waa  sent  to  quell  the  revolt,  which  he  effected 
without  diffictilcj*  On  the  ceptvie  of  Privennum, 
Vacciu  fell  into  the  ooond'a  huids,  and  was  put  to 
death  after  hia  triDmpb.  Hie  property  was  con- 
fiscated to  the  ttat«»  his  hooee  on  the  Fdatine  de* 
atmred,  and  the  site  on  which  it  stood  was  erer 
after  called  the  Yaed  Praia,  (Lir.  viii.  19,  20  ; 
Cic.  pro  Dam.  38.) 

VACU'NA,  a  Sabine  divinity  identical  with 
Victoria.  She  had  an  ancient  sanctuary  near 
Hocaceli  villa  at  Tibur,  and  another  at  Rome. 
The  Romans  however  derived  the  name  from  Fa- 
CWMT,  and  said  that  she  was  a  divinity  to  whom 
the  countf)-  people  offered  tacriticcs  when  the  la- 
bours of  the  field  were  over,  that  ia»  when  they 
were  at  leisure,  cacui.  (Schol.  ad  ffonU,  ^dd, 
\,  10.  49  ;  On  Piut  Ti.  a07  ;  Plin.  //.  M  iiL  17.) 
From  the  Scholiaet  on  Hence,  we  alao  learn  that 
sotne  identified  her  with  Diana,  Ceres,  Venus,  or 
Minerva.  [  L.  S.] 

VALA,  NUMCNIUS.  1.  C.  Nuiiomtjs 
VaLA,  known  only  from  coins,  from  which  it  ap- 
pean  ihat  he  had  obtained  renown  by  storming  a 
Dottnn,  and  had  hence  obtained  the  inmame  of 
Vai<tt  which,  accordini^  to  the  usual  custom,  be- 
came hereditary  in  his  family.  The  coins  w^ere 
•tmdc  bj  one  of  his  dcftcendanU  in  eenunemoration 
df  the  exploit.  The  one  annexed  has  on  the  ob- 
verse the  head  of  Numoniua,  with  c.  nvmonivr 
VAALA,  and  on  the  reverse  a  man  itorming  the 
vallum  of  aeampi  which  ia  defended  by  two  others, 
with  Vaala.  Vaala  is  an  ancient  form  of  Vala^ 
just  as  on  the  coins  of  Sulla  we  find  Feelut  instead 
of  FtiUt.   (Ecfchd,  voL  r.  368.) 


com  or  c.  numokicts  vala. 

2.  NtJMOKiva  Vala,  to  whom  Horace  addresses 
one  of  his  Epistles  (i.  1 5 ),  appears  to  have  had  estates 
in  the  neighlraurhood  of  Velia  and  Salemum.  since 
the  poet  mokes  inquiries  of  Vala  al>out  the  climate 
of  those  placet,  as  he  intended  to  pass  the  winter 
in  one  of  them.  As  this  poem  was  probably 
written  about  b.  c.  22,  the  friend  of  Horace  was 
moft  likely  the  &ther  of  No.  3,  if  not  the  aame 
peraon. 

8.  NvstoNivs  Vala,  legate  of  Quin^int  Vam 
in  A.  D.  9,  left  the  infantry  when  they  were  at- 
tacked by  the  enemy  in  the  fatal  battle  of  that 
year,  and  fled  with  the  caralry  to  the  Rhine,  but 
was  overtaken  in  his  flight  and  slain.  (Veil.  Pat. 
iL  119.) 

VALENS,  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants  enumerated 
by  Trebellins  Pollio  [sec  Aurbolus],  was  nomi- 
nated proconsul  of  Achaia  by  Oallienna  in  oonse- 
qnenre  of  hi*  hieh  chiiractrr  ns  a  soldier,  and  a 
■bUesuuin.   The  usurper  Matiriauos  TMACaiANVs] 


fearing  him  as  a  rival,  and  _ 
fo«,  despatched  an  iiiniwarj  [Piao^  ^ 
him  to  death.  V'alena,  upon 
this  design,  conceived  that  be  mi^ht 
threatened  danger  by  aaanming' 
cordingly  he  was  proclaimed 
soon  after  murdered  by  hia  aaUjcnk  <Ts^ 
PoIL  7Vi^.  7>rwn.  xriii.)  [W.  L 

VALBNS,  the  mateniftl  MnmdaaA  m  aas.-. 
the  praeedhoiy,  rebelled  in  Il^rria  tW  ks 

of  Oallienus,  and  periah«d  aAer  kaevniy  f« 
for  a  few  days.  He  also,  as  well  aa  liia  aepirv. : 
pressed  into  the  list  of  tbe  thirty  ty  ravti  ly  f  C. 
(TkttbelL  PoU.  Trig.  T^ram^  zxk.)        (W.  3L 

VALENS,  empettir  of  the 
the  brother  of  Valentiniaa  [V^ 
was  bom  about  A.  O.  Th 
was  Albia  Dominica,  bj  wlMtn  be 
two  daughters.    Undar  Jaliaa  he 
Domestic!.    He  was  made  cmpaaiii 
his  brother  on  the  28tb  of  "MaTh  jl.  S.  S^a^ 
told  in  the  article  VAUENTiNlAJVum. 

Valens  had  in  hia  aerviee  the  1hct£etX 
and  the  generals  Lupicinoa,  Vielar« 
By  a  constitution  of  the  1 6th  of 
year,  he  forbade  the  practice  of 
thoee  who  carried  to  the  provinces 
such  as  the  accession  of  an  ^ 
tion  of  tbe  consolahip :  be  alloured  the  eamev  i 
mch  n«wa  to  reeeiva  the  preseota  whieh  penmi  i 
property  or  condition  might  chooaa  to  grn^  hs  s* 
to  exact  anything  from  those  who ' 
circumstances.  The  Ootha  are 
made  their  appearance  in  Thrace  ia  thai  jea;  ha 
they  were  induced  to  retire,  probably  by 
Valens  left  Constantinople  in  the  ifnng  «f  A.a 
365,  for  Asia  Minor,  and  he  waa  «t  Cbcana  ■ 
Cappadocia  in  the  month  of  July,  wboi  the  fnK 
earthtiuake  happened,  which  shook  aO  the 
round  the  Ifeditenanean.  Thavevoltef] 
for  a  time  rendered  the  throne  of 
Procopius  assumed  the  imperial  titla 
tinopla,  en  the  28th  of  Septwnbct^  a.  n.  9(5,  sat 
Valens  received  the  intelUgeiiee  aa  be  waa  fgm^  » 
leave  Caesarea.  [PROOOPlvaj.  Affav  the  denk 
of  Procopius,  A.  D.  366,  ValenatnatedthapvMW 
of  the  label  with  great  clemency  awaw^  f 
Themistitis  ;  but  Ammianus  and  'Lommm  mj  tiM 
he  punished  many  innocent  peraooa.  The  fat  d 
some  persons  being  punished  is  certaia :  the  avt 
and  degree  of  their  participation  in  the  lefuk 
be  doubtful  The  emperor  had  swotn  to  dMsia 
the  wa!U  of  Chalcedon  for  tbe  share  which  k  W 
taken  in  the  insurrection,  but  at  the  prayer  sf  ih» 
ople  of  Nicaea,  Nicomedia,  and  Coostatinifhi 
e  satisfied  hia  Riperatition  by  pnUiag  dewa  sa» 
small  portion  of  the  walla  and  tabinldi^f  it 
bably  about  this  time  he  did  rnnarantiaiipli  Ai 
terviea  of  impniTiqg  the  aappfy  of  water  hy  balim 
an  aqueduct. 

The  year  a.  d.  367  te  memocahla  in  the  irip 
of  Valeno  for  aa  eartraordinAry  evaBt^the  ( 
tion  of  the  taxes  by  one  fourth,  a 
rarely  happens  in  the  history  of  a  nrtii^  tW 
general  rule  l>eing  progressive  taxaiioa  liB 
can  pay  no  more.   The  diminatian  vti  tie  Im 
expected  as  a  war  with  the  Oeths  am  iaaim 
These  barbarians  had  for  some  thae  haRf  M  ^ 
northern  frontier,  and  occasionally  pilllRfd 
Roman  lands.    Three  thousand  Oothi,  vhe  W 
been  sent  by  Atbauaric  to  aid 
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polled  to  surrender  after  the  death  of  tlie  rebel, 
were  dutributed  in  the  towns  alon^  the 
lu"ho  and  kept  under  Bur>eillance.  The  Gothic 
tf^  Krmctiric,  demanded  these  Qoths  back,  but 
■enm  ref«a«ed  them,  and  vatdTei  on  war,  be 

nothing-  else  to  do. 
Lie  fore  uudeftakiiu  the  war,  for  which  he  made 
nt  preparatioo,  Yvma  recehred  the  rile  of  bap- 
II  from  Eudoxim,  the  diicf  of  the  Arians  who 
M  tVken  seated  in  the  chair  of  Constantinople, 
lus,  aayn  Tfllemont,  he  began  by  an  act  which 
rolred  hini  in  a  thousand  mishaps,  and  finally 
eciinVat*"*!  his  IkkIv  and  hi*  soul  to  dc'ith."'  The 
ipcror  po.sto<l  Ills  trcKjps  on  the  Danube,  and  lixt-d 
8  c&mp  at  Marcianopolis,  the  capital  of  Lower 
Lsveaiiw.  H«*  was  ably  assisted  by  Aiiv'inius,  who 
aa  made  l*raefectu«  Practuho  in  place  u£  Sallus- 
aa»  who  -waa  vriieved  «t  hie  office  en  aeeoont  of 
Valens  crossed  the  Danube,  and  finding 
o  raaiatence,  ravaged  the  countrv  of  the  enemy, 
f e  WM  agmm  at  MaraanepeKa  m  Janoaij  a.  d. 

Nvhore  he  appears  to  have  passed  the  winter, 
in  incursion  of  the  laauriana,  who  extended  their 
»vag«a  to  Cilieia  and  Famphylia,  and  enk  to  pieoei 
ftftuBMiiits,  the  Vicariiis  of  Asia,  and  llit  tMopi^nay 
perhaps  he  referred  to  this  year. 

1  he  military  erenta  of  the  year  a.  D.368  were 
v%n\my>ortant.    Taiaoi  was  unable  to  cnaa  the 
Danube,  and  he  pnwed  the  winter  a|?ain  at  Mar- 
ci.-inopolis.     On  the  lUth  of  October,  the  city  of 
Nicaea  waa  ditfejiiii  br  an  earthqimke.   On  the 
.'id  of  May,  A.  D.  .lb*.*),  Valens  left  Marcianopfilis 
for  Novioduiuun,  where  he  crossed  the  Danube  and 
antofed  the  taaatrj  of  liw  Oo^  The  Ootha 
sustained  considerable  loss  ;  and  Valens  also  de- 
feated Atbanaric,  who  oppoeed  him  with  a  numc- 
iwa  muy.  He  ralniued  to  Mafdanopolia,  intending 
to  pass  another  winter  there,  but  the  Ooths  sued 
for  peace,  which  was  granted  on  the  condition  that 
they  should  not  cross  the  Danube,  and  should  only 
"he  allowed  to  trade  at  two  towns  on  the  river.  The 
treaty  between  Valens  and  Alhanaric  was  concluded 
on  vessels  in  the  Danube,  for  Athaiuiric  refused  to 
set  bis  foot  on  the  RoMii  taniteiv.    At  the  end 
of  this  year,  Valens  was  at  rnn«tautinople. 

The  year  a.  d.  HJO  is  memorable  for  the  cruel 
TwaAMit  of  eighty  eeelewaaliBi.   The  Ariaas 
were  persecuted  by  th  -  Catholics  at  Constantinople, 
and  the  Catholics  sent  a  deputation  of  ekhlgr  ocdo' 
iMta  to  Valm,  who  ivaa  then  at  Nkonedia. 
It  tt  said  that  Valens  ordered  them  to  be  [ait  to 
death,  and  that  his  order  was  executed  by  Modestus, 
Vne&etus  Praetorio,  by  phidng  them  in  a  ▼esse! 
an  the  sea,  and  setting  fire  to  it.  ^  This  inhumanity,** 
observes  Tillemnnt,  "  was  punished  by  a  famine 
Nvhich  desolated  I'hrygia  and  the  neighbouring 
country  ;**  but  the  pious  historian  does  not  oxphtin 
how  the  suiTerings  of  the  innocent  are  to  he  OQB- 
lidered  as  a  ptmishmcnt  on  the  guilty. 

Valens  spent  the  early  part  of  a.  D.  371  at  Con- 
>t.mitiiiople,  whence  he  moved  to  Caesarea  in  Cap- 
(adocia,  where  he  probably  spent  the  winter. 
Abenttfaiithnehe  loet  his  enlyani.  Whan  the 
youth  was  tiken  ill,  the  emperor  who  had  enter- 
tained a  design  of  banishing  Basil  ins,  bishop  of 
OieisRa,  applied  to  him  tat  his  helpy  and  lSk» 
bitbop  promised  that  the  l>tty  should  rei  >i\er,  if  the 
emperor  would  allow  him  to  be  baptized  Catholic 
priwti:  '*bat  Valens  caused  him  to  he  baptised 
V  AnBii,and  the  chUd  immediately  died.''  It 
vac  ahsBtthii  tine  abo  that  Valana  divided  Cap- 
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padocia  into  two  provinces,  and  made  Tyana  the 
capital  of  the  second. 

In  A.  n.  37  J  Modestus,  the  Praefect,  and  AliiH 
thaeos  were  consuls.  Arinthaeus,  who  was  a  man 
of  extonotdmary  atatnnt,  and  of  perCwt  Ann,  of 
great  couragi?  and  fniperior  military  skill,  had  been 
employed  both  by  Juiiaa  and  Jorian,  and  he  had 
serred  Vakna  ««l  in  ihe  war  ageinet  Procopiaai 
On  the  1 3th  April,  Valena  was  at  Antioch  ia 
Syria,  whither  he  had  gone  to  conduct  the  war 
against  SMor  king  of  i'ersia.  Sapor  had  made  a 
treaty  with  Jovian,  in  which  it  seems  that  Ar> 
n»cnia  was  comprehended.  However  this  may  be, 
S<t{M)r  had  set  his  mind  on  getting  possession  of 
Armenia,  and  about  a.  u.  3691,  having  ptavailed  en 
Arsaces,  the  Annenian  kine,  to  come  to  an  enter- 
tainment, he  made  him  ^isoncr,  put  out  hia 
eye^  and  finally  etdeved  lum  to  he  exeented.  He 
gave  the  '..'ovcrnment  of  Armenia  to  Cylax  and 
Arubanus,  two  natives,  and  creatures  of  his. 
Olympias,  the  wife  of  Aiaaoea,  escaped  with  her 
son  l'an»  a:,  !  Iht  treasures  to  a  strong  place,  which 
CyUx  and  Artabanus  with  some  Persian  troopa 
inade  an  noauooesafnl  atten|>t  to  take:  it  is  said 
that  Cylax  and  Aitahaaoawm  tNnfihinnatoihiit 

Persian  allies. 

Para  implored  the  assistance  of  Valens,  who 
suiyaftod  him  at  New  Caesarea  in  Pontus,  in 
a  manner  suitable  to  his  mnk,  and  he  sent  Comes 
Tennttus  tu  put  him  in  posses«ion  of  Anuenia, 
but  without  conferring  en  him  the  insignia  of 
myalty,  which,  it  was  supposed,  mipht  be  taken 
as  an  infrastion  of  the  treaty  with  the  Persians. 
On  hearing  oftMe  Sapor  sent  ttoope  Into  Annenia, 
who  drove  Para  into  the  nioimtains.  j<a{ior,  not 
being  aUe  to  saiae  Para,  made  a  show  ot  recon- 
dliaSon  and  Fm  ef  anhodidan,  ene  of  the  tdceae 
of  which  was  the  heads  of  CyUx  and  Artabanus, 
for  which  Sapor  had  asked,  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  ratner  the  masters  than  the  servants  of 
Pbb.  Valms  upon  this  sent  Arinthaeus  into  Ar- 
menia, who  checked  the  appm.'uh  <tf  the  Persian 
troops.  Siipor  complained,  but  \  alens  pid  no  at- 
tention to  his  esuJnintfc  The  Persian  king 
threateiietl  an  attack,  but  nothing  cbme  this 
year,  thougli  Vaieus  appears  to  have  uduuiced  iuto 
Mesopotamia. 

In  thi-  fnllowing  yf*ar  .\.  n.  '^73,  the  Ilnnmn  nni 
the  Persian  armies  met ;  the  Romans,  coumuuidcd 
by  Gonea  Tn^anno  and  Vadenama,  ftnneriy  a 
king  of  the  AUenianni.  (Amni.  Marc.  xvix.  1.) 
Mesopotamia  was  apparently  the  seat  of  the  wacp 
Sapor  waa  deliwtad,  and  MlM  to  Otoabhaa  aAar 
a  truce  was  «gNed  «&  Yaleoa  ap«it  tte  vintflr 
at  Antioch. 

During  this  winter  there  vras  a  conspiracy  to  aa> 
aaarianto  Yakm^  to  which  some  peisons,  said  to  he 

pagan%  Wife  encouraged  by  believinpr  that  some 
person  whose  name  began  with  'I'heod,  wjis  des- 
tined to  succeed  Valens.  This  was  learned  by  the 
application  of  certain  magical  arts,  and  the  psnm 
pointed  out  as  the  successor  of  the  emperor  waa 
Theederaa,  ene  «f  the  notarii  or  soeretanes  of  the 
emperor.  This  affiuT  is  told  at  length  by  Am- 
mtanus  (xxix.  1).  Thoodorus  and  many  other 
penene  were  put  to  death,  some  inneeent  and 
others  gtiilty,  for  the  cxi:-tente  of  a  plot  appears 
probable  enouAh.  Sosomen  says  persons 
of  rank  who  me  a  name  heguming  wHh  Theod 
were  put  to  death,  which  is  not  credible.  He 
alee  aiiifBa  thia  aa  the  oauM  e£  the  death  ef 
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Thflodoaioliii  or  Theodosiui,  »  grandee  of  Spain, 
and  it  seemi  that  be  nniit  Hwan  Thwdoiiiu,  the 

father  <if  the  emperor  Theodosius,  who  was  r\<  - 
cuted  at  Carthage,  a.  D.  ilS.  Hower^,  many 
penona  were  exaeated  who  had  ilaalt  m  magic ; 
jfaximus,  once  the  teacher  of  the  emperor  JnUan, 
Simoniiles,  Hilarius  and  othen.  Buokv  of  magie 
were  diligontly  sought  after,  and  all  that  coold  oe 
found  were  burnt.  Chrysostom,  then  a  youi^  man, 
who  by  chiiiice  found  a  book  of  mapic,  oxp<'ctod 
and  feared  to  ahorc  the  fate  of  those  who  hud  dealt 
in  thia  widEcd  art. 

The  Bame  year  in  which  Gubinius  in  the  West 
fell  B  victim  to  Human  treachery  (a.  1>.  *{74),  Paia 
perhJied  hf  tha  nme  ahamefitl  nMtBiL  Ftei,  it 
njiprars,  was  •'stablished  on  the  throne  of  Armenia, 
but  Valenii  waa  for  some  reaaoa  dissatisfied  with 
him,  and  acnt  Ihr  him  to  Tanoa  tmder  aome  pre- 
text, leaving  him  to  wait  there,  until  Pnni,  sus- 
pecting that  it  was  intended  to  keep  him  priaoDcr, 
made  bis  escape  to  Armenia.  Valens  commiaaioned 
Comes  Trajanus,  the  commander  of  the  Roman 
forces  ill  Armenia,  to  put  him  to  death,  and  Tra- 
janus executed  the  order  by  inviting  Para  to  a 
banquet  and  assaaaiiMrtiiy  hfan. 

Negotiations  for  pence  were  still  going  on  with 
Sapor  (a.  d.  37o)«  but  they  resulted  in  nothing. 
The  empeiw  spent  this  year  at  Antioch,  taking 
little  can-  of  the  administration,  and  allowing  his 
ministers  to  euhch  themselves  by  unjust  means. 
Ammlaani  (nz.  4)  hna  n  chapter  «b  tbeaa  mat- 
ten.  The  pretext  (or  these  odious  inquisitions  waa 
the  vague  charge  of  treason  against  the  emperor. 

The  eteata  «f  a.  87v  wan  tmhnportaat 
Valens  was  consal  fat  Ae  fiilh  time  with  Vnlen- 
tinianas,  junior,  who  with  his  ^der  brother  Ura- 
tianos  had  succeeded  thwfitther  Valenttnianns  I., 
who  died  at  ^  dose  of  a.  v.  375.  Valens  was 
praparing  for  war  against  the  Persians,  and  he  a»- 
aenbled  a  great  force,  but  there  is  no  record  of 
what  waa  the  residt  of  all  this  preparation.  Sapor 
made  conquests  in  Ibt-ria  and  Armenia,  which  Valens 
could  not  prevent  Valens  sent  Victor  to  Persia  to 
eoaae  to  teiraa  with  the  Pcniaii  kiqg,  and  peace 
w  as  made  on  tcrma,  aa  it  appcan^  net  advantagaous 
to  the  Romans. 

At  this  time  the  Boraaaa  became  aeqwaintud 

with  the  name  uf  the  Iluns.  The  Hims,  after  at- 
tacking various  tribes  and  the  Alans,  who  in- 
habited tiie  banks  of  the  Tuaia,  ftU  i^on  the 
Gfitlus  called  Greuthingi  or  Eastern  Gotha,  and  so 
alarmed  them  that  Ermenric,  their  king,  killed 
himself.  Vithimis,  his  snocessor,  fell  in  battle 
against  the  Hons,  and  Abtheus  and  Saphraz,  the 
guardians  of  his  son  Vitheric,  retreated  before  this 
formidable  enemy,  to  the  country  between  tlu- 
Bor3ril^eBea  and  the  Daanbeb  Athaaario  an  i  hi^ 
Goths  attempted  a  useless  resistance  to  the  Huns 
on  the  banks  of  the  Dniester.  The  Goths,  and 
among  Aem  were  tame  ef  tlie  people  of  Athanaric, 
to  the  nuni^ier  nf  ahunt  'JOO.OOO,  appeared  on  the 
iMuks  of  the  Danube  and  asked  for  permission  to 
enter  the  Reman  tetriteriea.  Valena  waa  Aen  at 
Antioch,  and  the  Goths  sent  a  depuUition  to  him 
at  the  head  of  which  was  their  bishop  Ulphilas. 
Valens  granted  the  request  of  the  Goths,  but 
ordered  that  their  children  should  be  carried  over 
to  Asia  as  hostaijes,  and  that  the  Goths  should 
not  bring  their  arms  with  them  ;  but  the  lo^t  part 
of  the  order  wai  imperfectly  executed.  Accordingly 
the  Qotha  were  icctrred  into  Thrace  and  upnaA 
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over  the  country  on  the  borders  of 
Their  cMefc  were  AlaWf  and  rtk^ain. 

Valens  waa  still  at  Aiitiixb  (a.  d.  377^- 
the  p<^qr^the^m^^  ^at^a'wgr 


had  not  moved  oi^  hecanae  they  wrexe  ikpC  s^rm.  - 
with  fHOvisions,  as  the  emperor  had  ord^m;:. 
pictnus.  Comes  of  Thrace  and  Maxinn»  vi<e* 
the  rank  of  Dux,  are  accused  of  irritaaimf  ^  £ 
harians  >iy  their  treatment,  axid  "f  drirrnsr  tAk^  : 
arms.    Liipicniua  attempted  to  lu^ake  Cr■^ 
leave  the  Danube^  and  aaaplojed  for  th»t 
the  yoldiers  who  were  stationed  on  the  r.*rT 
as  soon  as  the  Greuthingi,  oader 
Ahtheaa,  aaw  the  baaiks  niipiimiilai 
over,  having  previously  be^n  rcfiuwd  perakc^ 
The  Greuthingi  joined  Fmigem  nod  httOa^a 
jutvianopona.    iMptenm  niTnaei  AanvwmK  r^* 
tigem  to  a  fr;ut,  hui  inst<  a<1  nf  a  recor>ciItatia& 
broo^ht  about  a  quanei,  and  a  battle,  in  '■i^* 
LupMfani  was  defeated.   Some  Oothta,  vhs  wr 
alrnidy  encampted  near  Hadrianople,  were  oirim 
to  cross  the  UellespODt,  but  they  asked  f-^  rr 
days*  delay  and  supplies  for  the  joomey.  T> 
chief  magistrate  of  the  citT«  bd^^iRilated  alaB 
dainai:o  limie  by  the  Goths  to  a  conn trr-ha^i* 
his,  att<uked  them,  and  hod  the  worst  in  the  c*t- 
hat.    These  Goths  soon  joined  Prit^^em,  vh»  sk 
advanced  as  far  aa  iladrianopir,  and  tbey  heairgri 
the  city.    They  could  not  take  Hadraaopia, 
they  wen  maatenef  all  tlw  eaantiTv  wbachi^ 
pillaged. 

Valena  waaat  Antioch  wlwn  be  heard  this  arai, 
and  he  aant  fiirward  ftafiitnna  and  ^ha^amw  wo 

the  legions  from  Armenia  to  bring  tht»  Goii*  t> 
obedience.    These  two  generals  were  jmxfi  W 
Ridmei;  who  brought  some  help  frimi  Gm^x 
The  Romans  found  the  main  body  of  Aa  Oaria  C 
a  place  called  Saliccs  or  the  Willows, 
be  in  the  tract  called  Scytliia  Parva  betwt^- 
lower  course  of  the  Dannbe  and  the  aeoi,  viim  s 
?rcat  l»attlc  was  fmiijht,  apparently  with  no  »i- 
vautage  to  the  Koiuaus,  for  they  T^f»«m>d  to  iUz- 
cianopdis.  Thn  fhrthnr  epfaattana  af  ibia  taayui 
led  to  no  decisive  result,  and  there  vi  .is  lose  oshidi 
aides.   The  Goths  appear  to  Jutve  apcead  thai' 
iaivea  all  orwr  Ae  eoimtiy  bataiiiai  Urn  Dwabt 
and  the  Archipelago,  and  to  haM-  advanced  ews  t? 
the  suburbs  of  Constantinople,    Valens  nwM 
Oonatentbeple  flo^  SMi  alMar,  a.  s.  3r«.  He 
deprived  Trajanus  of  the  command  of  tlM  iaftatiT. 
which  he  gave  to  Sebastianns,  to  whom  he  f^r»- 
the  conduct  of  the  war.  **  It  was,"  says  Tili^ssi, 
worthy  of  an  Arian  empara»  to  oitrmt  ha  tm|i 
to  a  Manichnean.    It  was  hf  who  with  the 
p<-ror  detcnnined  on  the  autoitiinate  battle  mhett 
tiiey  perished,  against  the  advfae  af  the  maH  f» 
dent,  and  principally  Victor,  general  of  the  car»lrr. 
a  man  altogether  Catholic**    Valcas  li&  Oa- 
itaatbiopieen^lltb  erjmw,witbavl«mm  1 
solitary  named  Isaac,  whnsp  ci-H  was  near  CwAia- 
tinople,  threatened  him  with  the  Tciwmaecsf  Gad 
<•  Raaton^*  be  laid,  •  to  the  iedcaM  bdf  p 

tors,  and  you  will  gain  a  victory  withoottmUr: 
if  you  Hght  before  you  have  done  it,  ym  ml  ha 
your  army  and  yon  will  never  return.** 

The  emperor  encamped  with  a 
near  Hadrianople.  Trajanns,  it 
stored  to  his  command,  or  held  some 
bat  thaadvic  -  o!  .S-ba*tianus  pre -a  led  with  tk 

atac  that  of  Violar  and  the 
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.  %  was  resolved  on.    It  wns  on  the  dth  of 

fgOMft^  A.  V).  atnl  sonic  few  hours  from  lla- 
Knoplc,  where  the  Kouiam  suatiincd  a  defeat  so 
«»dy,  tliat  noM  am  be  compared  with  It  in  the 
tna.ls  of  Rome  except  the  fight  of  Cannao.  Am- 
xuus  (zxzL  13)  hat  given  a  laboured  descnp- 
«  4>i  th«  hM%  Bol  ptttioatailjr  dear.  Tm 

iciiring^i  tinder  Fritigom,  and  the  Greuthnngi 
der  iVlatheiis  and  Sapluaz,  dettroyed  two-thirds 
t^*  Inipt>rial  army.  T^l^omi,  8«llMtiina«, 
alerianus  Comes  StaVmli,  and  Bquitius,  fell, 
alena  wa«  nevor  aecn  after  the  battle.  He  waa 
iMmded  hj  aa  nrow,  and,  aa  nme  nj,  died  on  the 
aid.  According  to  another  story,  he  was  carried 
>  a  ponsn,nt''s  honae,  to  which  the  barbarians  set 
xe  without  knowing  who  was  in  it,  and  Valcns 
mm  Imtnt.  Thoo^  the  mode  of  his  death  is  not 
iTtftin,  all  authorities  agree  in  saying  that  his  body 
v  .va  never  found.  The  commentary  of  Orosius  on 
he  daslk  Valens  is  matoMliTe  (vii.  33):  The 
^oths  sonio  time  before  sent  ambassadors  to  Vnlcns 
A  pray  that  bishops  (episoopi)  misht  be  sent  to 
them  to  teoeh  thn  the  nde  ef  Cfaristiiii  fiuth. 
Valens,  through  pestiferous  dr  pravity,  sent  teachers 
o£  the  Arian  doipna.  The  (ioths  retained  the  in- 
atfucthm  In  their  first  fidth,  whieh  theyieedved. 
'J'h«'rof«»re  by  the  just  judgnicut  <if  God  tli.'  vcn,- 
feraona  bunit  him  aliTe,  who  through  him,  even 
after  deatk,  in  tetbed  to  horn  on  aceoont  of  the 
vice  of  their  error." 

The  reign  of  Valens  is  importxint  in  the  history 
of  the  empire  on  account  of  the  admission  of  the 
Ctatha  into  the  countries  south  of  the  DamdN^  tha 
coTnm<»ncement  of  the  decline  of  the  Roman  power. 
The  furious  contt'sw  betweon  the  rival  creeds  of 
the  Catholioi  and  the  Arians,  and  the  persecution 
of  the  Catholics  by  Valentinian,  also  characterize 
tma  reign.    These  religious  quazrels,  which  we 
might  <^lM!rwise  Tiew  with  indnhraiee,  an  not  to 
be  overlooked  in  forming  our  judgment  of  this 
period,  nor  most  we  Hmget  them  when  we  attempt 
to  eatiBMla  tha  indna  ef  the  UitoriaM  to  tUs 
period. 

The  character  of  Valens  is  drawn  by  Gibbon 
md  TfOaBMnt ;  by  Qihhon  perhaps  with  as  much 
imporUality  as  he  could  exercise,  by  TillenoQt 
under  the  influence  of  strong  religious  convictions, 
with  as  much  bimess  as  we  can  expect  from 
one  who  Mndamad  the  petsecnti<  is  it  Valens, 
both  as  a  man  of  humanity  and  a  zealous  Catholic. 

The  chronicle  of  Hicronymua  teniiinates  with 
the  death  of  Valens,  and  here  also  ends  the  history 
of  Amniianus,  the  la^t  of  the  Rnrnan  historians. 
Eutropiui,  who  docs  not  deserve  the  name  of  his- 
torian, wrote  his  .arwteta  AMsrfasiloaiaMM  Id 
the  time  of  Va1en%  and  by  the  order  of  AoMII- 
peror,  to  whom  his  work  is  dedicated. 

(Gibbon,  cc  26,  26  ;  TSOmutt,  BMn  dm 
Bi^mmn,  ml*  t..  irh«a  all  the  authorities  are 
caUaetfld.)  £O.L.J 
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VAI1BN&  IMS 

VALEMB^  tho  iiHno  «f  pmhaUj  tm  phy- 
sicians :  — 

1.  VacTius  Valxns,  one  of  the  paramours  of 
Mwllina,  who  was  pnt  to  death,  a.  d.  48.  (Tac 
Ann.  xL8<k,  31,  35  ;  Sen.  Afocul.  c.  13.)  lie  is 
said  Pli^jr  (//.  iV.  xxix.  b)  to  have  given  some 
atteutsen  to  the  ttady  of  eileqiienoa,  ana  to  hara 

founded  a  new  srct.  Ilaller  {ItiU.  Medic.  Pract. 
voL  i.)  and  bpreqgel  {Hitt,  de  la  Mid.  toL  ii.) 
state  that  he  mneneof  the  ftiDowen  ef  ThemiMO, 
but  they  give  no  authority  for  this  assertion. 

2.  Tkrbntius  Valbns,  one  of  whose  medical 
formulae  is  quoted  by  (apparently)  Andromachus 
the  younger  (ap.  GaL  De  Comjios.  Medinuu.  see, 
Loc.  ix.  4,  vol.  xiii.  p.  279),  must  have  lived  some 
time  in  or  before  the  first  century  after  ClirisU 
He  may  ho  aqipoeed  to  be  the  same  person  who 
is  elsewhere  quoted  by  Andromachus  and  Galen 
(Aid.  vil  6,  ix.  4,  5,  pp.  115,  2ti5,  292)  ;  but  it 
is  quite  tmcertain  whether  he  was  the  Valens  who 
is  «aid  by  Scrilxmius  Largus  (De  Comi>os.  Afafi- 
cam.  c.  22.  S  94,  ^  208)  to  have  been  one  of  his 
Mlow  papQs  VBder  Appaleiaa  Celsns;  or  the 
"  Valens  physicus,"  whose  third  book  of  "  Ctini- 
tionee**  is  qooted  by  Oaelius  Aurelianus.  {JM 
JIfor*.  ileal,  m  1.  p.  180.) 

Fabricius  (/{iU.  (.'r.  vol.  xiii.  p.  440,  od.  vet.) 
and  Ilaller  {Uild.  Medic.  Pract.  vol.  I  p.  294) 
mention  another  Valens,  who  (as  they  state)  is 
said  by  Maroellus  Kmpiricus  {De  Medicam.  c.  16. 
pt  310)  to  have  been  his  tutor  ;  but  this  is  an 
error  that  has  arisen  from  th«-ir  not  having  noticed 
Aat  the  passage  referred  to  in  Marcelhtt  ia  either 
flUf){i-d  by  him,  or  interpolated  by  some  modem 
transcriber,  from  the  chapter  of  Scribonius  Loigus 
referred  to  abore.  [Vf.  A.  G.] ' 

VALENS,  ABURNUS,  also  called  Ani'R. 
NIL'S,  a  Sabinian,  is  one  of  the  jurists  who  are 
excerpted  ts  the  Digest.  Aa  Va£siia  dtes  Javo> 
leniis  (Dig.  33.  tit.  I.  s.  15),  and  also  Julianus 
(Dig.  4.  tiL  4.  s.  33L  it  may  be  inferred  that  he 
was  younger  than  Doth,  though  Pomponins  men- 
tions V'alens  before  Julianus  (Dig.  I.  tit.  2.  s.  2L 
§47).  A  passage  of  Valens  proves  at  least  that 
he  survived  Trajan  (Dig.  49.  tit  14.  s.  42,  ex  con- 
stitntione  Divi  Trajani).  Valens  was  probably  in 
the  consilium  of  Antoninus  Pius.  The  pasfage 
of  Capitulinus  (c.  12), states:  " usus est jurispeiitis 
Uniidio  Vero,  Salvio  Valente,  Vdoaio  Motiaiio, 
Ulpio  Marcello,  et  .Tavoleno  whence  we  may 
conclude  that  the  name  of  Valens  was  also  Salvius ; 
but  in  that  caae  we  eoght  to  nad  *  Jalitiio*  to 
.Tavoleno."  If  '*Jav«deno  "  is  right  we  may  road 
the  passage  thus:  **Umidio  Vero,  Salvio,  Valente, 
&C.,*'  when  Sahfos  will  lepfeaentSalThis  JnUanna. 
There  is  a  rescript  of  Antrminus  (Dig.  48.  tit*3L 
s.  7.  §  2)  addressed  to  Salvias  Valens.  In  the 
titles  of  the  excerpts  from  Valena  in  the  Digest,  ho 
iaeaUod  ValeiiH  only.  The  Florentine  Index  men- 
tions seven  books  on  Fideicommissa  ])y  Valens, 
from  which  there  arc  nineteen  excerpts  in  the 
IHgifti  hot  he  also  wrote  DeAetioiiihos,  for  there 
is  an  excerpt  in  tha  Djgait  (S6.  tit  4. 8. 15)  £fan 
his  seventh  book. 

The  FUrfaa  ValeBi  to  whom  one  of  Pliny  li  lettera 
(iv.  24)  is  addressed,  cannot  bo  thn  jurist. 

(Zimmem,  GetekkkU  des  Hon.  PrivatrediU, 
p.  384.)  [O.  L.] 

VALENS,  AURE'LTUS  VALE'RII'S,  an 
officer  whom  Licinius,  after  the  battle  of  Cibalis 
(a.  o.  314),  associated  with  himself  as  colleagna 
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in  the  empire,  and  whom  he  put  to  death  a  few 
montli*  ■nerwvdi,  wben  he  eondnded  a  paaee 

■with  Constantiiit',  who  stipulated  po-jitively  for  the 
deposition  of  this  {wppet  Caeiar.  Eckhel  aai^gns 
a  medal  liearing  on  ttie  obnrene  ^  kgcnd  wp. 
&  AVE.  VAI»  VAJLSMa.  9.  F.  sVQ^  and  on  tho 
reverse  jovr  coxskrvatori  augo.,  to  this  Va- 
lens  ;  but  it  seems  doubtfui  whether  he  ever  re- 
ceived, formally  at  ka>t,  anjltigker  title  than  that 
of  Cai-mr.  [Compare  Martini  an  us.]  (Excerpta 
Vales.  17,  18  i  AureL  Vict.  EpiL  40  ;  Zosim.  il 
»,a<l.)    .  [W.R.] 

VAT^EN?,  DON  ATTICS,  a  conttirion  in  the 
anny  of  Uordconius  Flaccus  in  Germany,  attempted 
win  Mnm  fnr  odien  to  pnteet  the  ioMgea  of 
Oalba,  when  the  rest  of  tho  soldiers  revolted  to 
VitcUius,  but  was  seixed,  and  shortly  afiffwarda 
put  to  death.   (Tac  Hut,  I  56,  59.) 

VALENS,  FA'BIUS.  1.  One  of  the  principal 
ppn.  mis  of  the  Emperor  Vitclliui  in  O.  69.  His 
ciuinictcr  is  drawn  in  the  blackest  ooloars  by 
TMitOB ;  and  among  the  various  fnifligate  com- 
manders in  that  civil  war,  Valms  seems  to  have 
been  the  most  notorious  for  his  avarice,  venality, 
and  croflltjr.  Ha  was  of  an  equestrian  family,  and 
was  bom  at  Anagnia,  a  town  of  Ijatium.  lie  en- 
tered fireely  into  the  debaucheries  of  Nero's  court, 
and  at  the  ftetival  ef  tlie  Jorenalia,  in  irirfeb  the 

most  distinjfuishod  persons  of  the  state  were  ohliprd 
to  take  a  part  (see  JHcL  qf  Anti^,  «.  v.  Jmvmalia^ 
2d  ed.),  he  was  accnstonied  to  act  the  Uewtiotti 
part  of  a  mime,  at  first,  as  if  by  eompaUoo,  hat 
afto^rds  evidently  from  chdee.  He  was  snb- 
aaqocntly  appointed  by  Nero  legatns  of  the  first 
l^on  in  Germany.  In  the  troubles  immediately 
preceding  and  following  Nrro's  death,  Valons  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  Verginius  Rutus,  who  go- 
verned Upper  Oemwny,  to  assume  the  purple  ; 
and  when  Rufus  refused  to  (li  so,  Valens  snu^'ht 
to  blacken  his  character,  and  accused  him  to  Galba 
of  attempting  to  make  himeelf  emperar.  8oflii 
after  Oalba's  accession,  Valcns,  in  conjunction  with 
the  legate  of  another  legion,  Cornelius  Aquinus, 

Ct  to  death  Fonteitii  Capito,  the  govenior  of 
)wer  Germany,  on  the  plea  that  he  was  intend- 
ing to  revolt,  but,  as  many  thought,  because  he 
haii  refused  to  take  up  arms  at  the  solicitation  of 
Valens  and  Aquinus.  However  this  may  be, 
Val'-n?  claimed  ^roat  merit  with  Oalba  for  the 
services  he  had  rendered  him  in  exposing  the  plots 
of  Verginius  Rufus,  and  destroying  Fonteins 
O^ltto,  who  might  have  been  a  dangerous  rival  ; 
and  upon  receiving  no  reward,  be  comulained  bit- 
terly that  he  had  been  treated  with  ngnHtBdek 

Ai  ennlingly,  upon  the  arrival  of  Vitelliiis  in  I.ower 
Oennany  as  the  aucc^sor  of  Capito,  Valens  %vas 
one  of  the  Unt  to  tuge  him  to  irfw  the  empire, 
and  this  time  he  was  more  sur( fssful  than  he  had 
been  with  his  former  commanders.  The  legions 
in  Upper  Germany  lefaaed  to  take  the  oadi  of 
allegiance  to  Galba  on  the  Ist  of  January«A*B» 
69.  Valcns  thereupon  mar.  hed  into  Cologne  on 
the  following  day,  and  saluted  Vitellius  as  emperor. 
His  example  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
soldiers  in  Lower  Germany,  and  on  the  next  day 
by  those  of  Upper  Germany,  and  active  preparotious 
trere  made  to  proeeeato  ue  war  agunn  Qilha. 
Vitellius  entrusted  the  conduct  of  it  to  Valens  and 
A.  Caecina,  the  latter  of  whom  bad  commanded  a 
k^giott  in  Upper  Oeimany,  and  had  been  one  ef 
lha  chief  kadcn  af  tha  widt  in  "  * 
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Valens  was  entnuted  wiib  40i,ou0  i 
to  the  vwf  of  I^wet  OennaB]^^,  'a 

march  through  Gaul,  and  [K-r^aade  i; 
Vitellius,  or,  if  be  ooQld  not  aacceoi 
to  Uy  it  waate  wiA  ftn  and  award, 
cross  over  into  Italy  by  Mont  ( :iiB  || 
Alpihti).    Caecina  received  itO,O0u  sm« 
to  the  army  of  Upper  Germany,  with 
march  direct  into  Italy  by  tha  pans  of  #e 
St  Bernard  {Poeninia  jums^. 

Valens  commenced  bis  march  cstfly  t£  Ji 
His  fbrmidaUe  wmtf  aeeawA  Unn  itieDdlT 
tion  in  Gaul ;  but  upon  his  arrival  at  IKni£c-z: 
(Metz),  his  soldiers  were  seized  wiih  a  sc 
tarcr,  and  sfamghtersd  4Me  af  Ae  UiliB 

Thi<  r:;;i-'iaf  rc,  howov  r,  ir.-t«  ad  of  pitmAwiT" 
resistance  in  Oaul,  only  made  tbe  peopie  niila^^ 
anidemlodqaaMtettawwdiel'thetiisp 
reaching  the  capital  of  the  Leuci,  tbe 
T(»ul,  Valens  received  intelUffpnc*'  of  t"f^  i'^.-:'  ~ 
Galba  and  the  acw'ssion  of  Otho  ;  and  tsa  ur^ 
produced  the  recognition  of  VitoUias  I  111  eftiitf 
the  whole  of  Gaul,  the  inha>>itints  of  trkin 
tested  alike  both  Otho  and  ViteUioi,  tet  «^ 
more  afiaid  ef  tha kttor.  Tnlan^  thanlMvc*- 
tinued  to  advance  without  any  intomrpti'm.  TV 
inhabitants  of  Lugdonum  (Lyooaj  |iinmii<  k: 
to  march  against  Vfanaa  (t^ome),  wlicb  W 
espoused  the  cause  of  Vindex  and  (laTba  :  l'^:'  - 
Viennenses  averted  the  impending  daz^srr  v 
throwing  tfienisdvaa  heftta  tbe  arm  j  a*  m\^fLMx 
and  by  grving  an  inunense    im  of  Maner  le 
lens,  of  which  the  soldiers  likcwri«i«>  recrlT^d  i 
small  portion.    The  avarice  of  Vaicns  karw  s* 
boonda,  and  heempieyed  the  grc4it  powar  wtiik 
he  now  possessed,  to  gratify  it  in  evrrr  ymiS* 
manner.    Throughout  his  march  the  proprir^tpn  <«' 
the  lands  and  the  aaagislmloa  «f  «ha  citiee  pe^ 
larjre  sums  of  money  not  to  march  thr  o^t  tJy  - 
property  or  encamp  upon  it ;  and  if  money  fisik^ 
they  were  ohQged  to  appease  Mai  hj  aatiitii  t 
their  wives  and  dauirliters  to  bis  Iu«ts.    On  tLs 
arrival  in  Italy,  Valens  took  up  his  qnartrr*  st 
TleiniBB  (Pftria),  where  he  nearly  lost  his  is 
an  insiurection  of  the  soldiers.    He  took  rrfos^  is 
the  dress  of  a  slave  in  the  tent  of  one  of  his  oibrtn. 
who  ct)nccaled  him  till  the  danger  was  owr.  Xtksit 
afterwards  put  tilis  man  to  death  on  suswoc 
of  his  ha  vine  taken  a  thousand  drachmae  bvn  V-» 
baggage.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixiv.  16;  comp.  Tac  Hid. 
ii.  29.)  Caeciiia,  who  had  atrhed  in  Itrif  Wfet 
Valcns,  had  meantime  been  defeat€Hl  "bv  li- 
nends  of  Vitellius  in  the  oeighbouriMod  ef 
mooa;  and  altheogh  ValcBt  uid  flan laa  ttAri 

each  other,  and  it  was  thought  that  t'l  '  ittcr  b*I 
been  defeated,  because  Valens  bad  porpaecjy  oss 
made  eafflclent  hnto  to  join  Mm,  yet  their  mt9d 
interests  now  led  them  to  unite  their  fiMM^  acd  '..> 
act  in  harmony  against  the  corimon  .Tirrnr.  tX-y^'s 
generals  «uiicstly  dissuaded  him  £rum  ti&kisf  s 
Battla,  bat  th^  opinion  was  im  riukd  h^thesB' 
peror,  who  was  anxious  to  bring  the  war  to  arlwr. 
TJie  result  was  the  battle  of  Bedriacaas,  in  wbrc 
Valens  and  Fabius  gained  a  desisiva  ^rietsrr,  sai 
thus  secured  for  Vitellius  the  sovereignty  of  ItiV. 
(.Otho.]  The  two  generals  remained  in  aettka 
Italy  for  aonelfaneiAer  the  ba^tiltkixow 
joined  by  Viteliiii?.  whom  they  accompaoif-d  p 
Rome.  V'iteUius  advanced  them  to  tbe  ooosaisiba, 
which  they  enteted  imon  en  tbe  1st  of  S>«pteBt<(^ 
aadhelafttfaavMa  -  . 
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u;j;li  l>iiey  -wtn  more  jealous  of  one  another 
»vor,  thefjr  ^fntd  In  OM  point,  which  was  to 
I  a.11  the  prop<Tt}'  they  could  lay  their  hands 
-\&iVe  %)(keir  besotted  nuster  was  indalgiiifl  in 
■  Icia^  f)£  MoMiMrf .  Bvl  liw  qppioMli  of 

nitis  T*riTnii9,  who  had  espousrd  the  cause  of 
«i»mTi,  mm!  was  mardiiiig  into  Italy  at  the 
of  tbe  l*nnwifaii  and  MowiiH  legions,  com- 
dl  Caet-inix  nnd  Valcns  to  prepare  again  for 
V  ^Vens  was  at  the  time  onl  j  just  banning 
icover  from  s  wrcfe  illness,  he  was  obliged  to 
tin  wtt  Ttmutf  -while  his  colleague  inarched 
Tk%\.  VrimtiH.  The  treachery,'  of  Caecina,  who 
?rtcd  Vitellius  and  joined  Priinu&,  has  been 
tod  elsewhere.  [Cakcina.]  Valcns  remained 
'^•■\\\\  l«>  Vitolliii-s  almost  the  only  fact  recorded 
Urn  iavour.  He  had  left  Home  a  few  days  after 
srina,  and  in%ht  PcriMP*  lutve  pcwonted  the 
nf  the  latter,  if  tne  indulgence  <»f  bis  pleasures 
d  not  delayed  him  on  tbo  moich.  Ue  was  still 
ToMurf  wImb  bolMvdof  the  irioleqr  of  Priam 

A  \\\«-  i-npttin-  <if  Cremona  [Primus],  and  aa  he 
id  not  sulticient  troons  to  opposo  the  enemy,  he 
•olTed  to  Bail  to  0am  and  naae  the  OalHe  pro- 
.ncea  to  eapoaao  the  eanieof  VileUiiis :  but  he  was 
iken  prinnTKT  hy  tmae  shipe  Mot  after  him  by 
uetoniua  Paulinus  at  the  ishmdsof  the  Stoechadac 
ibe  BQhreo)  off  Massilia.  He  was  kept  in  con- 
ineraent  for  a  time,  but  about  the  middle  of  Sop- 
ember  was  slain  at  Urbinum  (Urbino)  and  his 
Acaud  Aomm  to  the  VitelUan  tnofw,  to  eenladict 
th«>  n  port  that  he  had  eso^wd  to  Oemiany  and 
was  there  coUoctinf  an  armr.  (Tac.  Uitt,  I  7,  52, 
«7,  ei,  &  9(97-40,  Se,  59,  71,  93,  95, 
iii.  15,  36,  40,  43,  62  ;  Pint.  Olho,  c.  G.) 
2.  A  friend  of  the  younger  Piiny,  who  addressed 
a  letter  to  hhn  (Bp.  ir.  24),  froQ  wUeh  wm§iAm 
iiiai  he  was  a  young  man  at  the  time. 

VALENS/MA'NLIUS,  legatus  of  a  legion  in 
Britain  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  A.  d.  50.    He  is 
afterwards  mentioned  as  the  l^tus  of  the  Italka 
legion  in  tho  civil  war*  in  a.  d.  fif,  and  is  pro- 
bably the  same  as  the  C.  Muniius  Valcns,  who  was 
consu\  with  C.  Antistius  Vetus  in  the  biit  year  of 
Domitian's  reitm,  and  whn  died  in  the  same  y«ir 
in  the  ninetieth  rear  of  his  age.   (Tac.  Aim,  zii. 
^akLL94t  DliNiOMa  1x^14.) 

VALENS,  PINA'RIUS,  was  named  praefect 
of  the  maetorians  ujmn  the  devatioa  of  Maximns 
wdBdhtaia  He  was  paternal  mde  of  the  Ibmor. 
(Capitolin.  M<u.  et  Balb.  4,  5).  [W.  R.] 

VALBNS,  V£  CTIU&  See  ahoro  Valsns, 
Vkttddaaa,  No.  1. 

VALENS,  TfNNIUS,  a  centurion  in  the 
praetorium  of  Augusiii)*,  niemoralile  for  his  extraor- 
dinary itrenffth.    (Viin.  //,  A',  vii.  ly.  s.  20.) 

VALENTINIAIfUS  I.,  Roman  wmfmr  jl  9. 
3*)  4 — 37.1,  was  the  son  of  Oratianns,  nnd  was 
bom  A.D.  321,  at  Cibalis  in  Pannunia.  [Qra- 
vumni]  Ho  bora  also  the  aamo  of  FbviiM, 
which  was  common  to  all  the  emperors  after  Cnn- 
■tantine.  Uia  first  wife  was  Valeria  beven,  by 
vhnahehiHaBo  tfw  Mta  of  the  onnenr  Om- 

tiar.n*.  V;\'>':rtini:in  entered  the  anny  when  young, 
wd  showed  miiitaxy  talents ;  but  the  emperor 
OaastiMhiiufersooM  reason  or  other  depritodhin 

'fills  rank  a.  d.  357.  Under  Julian  he  held  the 
office  of  tribune  of  the  guard,  or  of  the  Scutarii,  as 
Oraias  tnms  the  body  (vii.  32),  and  in  this  ca- 
|MityUwiu  with  Julian  at  Antioch,  a.  D.  'MV2, 

MMB|ttMd  hin  to  a  huathon  tampion  Jaliaoy 


it  is  said,  commnnded  him  to  sacrilicc  to  the  idol, 
or  resign  his  otiice  ;  but  Valentinian,  who  had 
been  baptized  in  the  Christian  feith,  refused.  Ac- 
cording to  most  of  the  historians,  Valentinian  wm 
oxfled  for  lua  adhenMo  to  hi*  idtgioai. 

Jovian  succeeded  Julian  a.  d.  363,  and 
dlianus,  the  £sther-in-law  of  Valentinian,  took  him 
withhimtoOanL  LadUamt  teat  his  life  in 
a  disturbance  at  Rheims,  and  Val-ntinan  only 
saved  himself  by  flight  Returning  to  the  Ivist  he 
was  rewarded  by  Jovian  with  the  (tfke  of  capuiin 
of  the  second  company  of  Scutarii.  When  Jorian 
died  suddeiily  at  Dadastaiia,  on  the  borders  of 
Galatia  and  Bitbyiiia,  on  the  16th  of  February, 
A.  D.  364,  Valentinian  was  at  Aacjm.  For  ten 
I  days  the  empire  was  without  an  emperor,  but  it 
was  at  last  agreed  by  the  olticers  of  the  army  of 
Jovian,  who  won  aft  Nicaea,  that  Valnitiniaii 
should  be  the  successor  of  Jovian.  Valontiniaa 
came  to  Nicaea,  and  on  the  !2(ith  of  February  ho 
■Muaad  the  impofad  insignia  in  the  presMiee  of  the 
army  in  the  plain  of  Nicaea. 

Valentinian  maintained  the  pure  Catholic  faith, 
though  his  htother  Valens  was  an  Arian.  He  for- 
bade, ludcr  pain  of  death,  all  pegiui  ceremonial^ 
magical  arts  and  sacrifices  by  nijjht  ;  hut  this  was 
a  prudent  nicii-Hiire  of  jMilice,  aud  iiotliing  more. 
He  restored  the  figure  of  the  ami  and  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ  on  the  lialtariim  or  chief  standard 
of  the  armies,  fur  Julian  had  remoTed  these  Chris* 
tian  symbols.  Ho  alao  laaawad  and  perhaps  ex- 
tended a  law  of  Constantine,  which  forbade  any 
judicial  proceedings,  or  the  execution  of  anjr  judickl 
seatMoaai  Bandagr.  Howofif^  Taknlhdaa  did  not 
meddle  with  religious  disputes,  and  either  from  in* 
difference  or  mod  aenae,  he  said  it  was  not  for  him, 
a  layman,  to  deal  with  diffienltica  of  that  descrip- 
tion. Though  a  Catholic,  he  did  aot  jwrtflltt 
either  Arians  or  heathens  :  he  l<  t  every  man  follow 
his  own  religion,  for  which  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
(zzz.  9)  has  commended  htm  ;  and  certainly  hli 
moderation  in  this  respect  must  be  considered  a 
remarkable  feature  in  his  character.  Though  there 
were  some  enactments  made  1^  him  aganat  Ms- 
nichaeans,  Donatists  and  the  other  heretics,  the 
general  religious  freedom  which  he  allowed  is  un- 
disputed (Cod.  Thood.  a  tit.  16.  a  9),  and  the 
emperor  set  an  exaniplo  which  even  now  is  not 
completelj  fioUowed  in  modem  Europe.  This  ia 
the  noit  nnequiToeal  ovidaneo  of  the  good  sense 
and  the  coumgc  of  Valentinian.  BiirlwiiBliiBl 
writers,  like  Baronius,  as  a  matter  of  course  blame 
that  toleiatifm  which  they  suppose  to  be  con- 
demned hy  the  fdiipoB  iroich  they  profess. 

Ammianns  and  other  writers  have  spiken  par- 
ticularly ot  the  personal  merits  and  defects  of 
Valentinian.  He  was  robust  and  handsome  ;  he 
had  a  nattird  elxpience,  though  he  had  no  literary 
acquircmcuu  ;  be  was  neat  in  his  apparel,  biit 
not  expenaiTe ;  and  Ua  Aaatitjr  ia  wptMHj  re- 
corded. He  possessed  ;;nnd  abilitiofs,  priid(  :!i 
and  vigor  of  character.  He  bad  a  ca}Hicity  tor 
wtUlafj  naltan,  and  ivaa  a  Tigilant,  impartial, 
and  laborious  administrator.  Anunianus  sums  up 
by  siiying  that  he  had  so  many  good  qualities 
that,  if  every  thing  had  been  equal  in  him,  he 
would  have  been  as  great  a  man  as  Trajan  or 
Marrns  Aurdius.  .Among  his  faults  was  that  of 
liavn.g  a  very  good  opinion  of  himself,  and  he 
punished  sometimes  with  ezceasive  aavarity.  Yel 
Ba  ia  aeeoiad  of  hahtvi^g  with  too  mmh  Isaity 
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to  the  oflicon  when  they  muconducted  thenuelrci; 
and  of  eurichmg  hiauwlf  by  arbitrary  means,  though 
tho  Mne  authorities  say  that  he  endeavoured  to  al- 
IcfTHite  the  sufferings  i)f  the  people.  The  tnith  is 
tkftt  the  character  uf  a  uia^i,  who  possesses  supreme 
povMV  *M7  "mA*  to  *IV  almost  anything, 
aeeording  to  a  writer's  temper  and  judgment. 
Many  instances  of  the  teTerity,  and  even  of  the 
cnidty  of  ValentiniiB  an  reowM  i  nd  On>bon, 
ft^owing  chiefly  the  authority  of  Aniniiaims.  has 
made  him  a  minster  of  cruel^.  Yet  Vaientinian 
bad  helHagB  of  conpaation,  wmm  ha  was  not  in  an 
angrj'  mood,  and  he  promnlgated  n  constitution 
against  the  exposure  of  children  (Cod.  Just  8. 
m.  51.  (52.)  s.  2.  A.  D.  374)  ;  and  he  encoon^ed 
learning,  though  he  was  illiterate,  by  the  ffftimia- 
tion  of  schoolfi.    (Cod.  Theo«l.  1-1.  tit  P.) 

Vaientinian,  after  being  dei^lared  emperor  on  the 
26th  of  February,  mored  to  Nicomedia  on  the  l.Ht 
of  March,  where  he  conferred  on  his  brother  V;ilciia 
the  dignity  of  Constable,  that  is,  ho  made  hnn 
dief  of  «ba  ilalila ;  mmI  on  tha  Sllth  of  Maidi, 
being  then  at  Conntantinople,  he  declared  him 
Augustus  in  the  iiebdomon,  or  field  of  Mars,  in 
the  netghbomliood  of  tkat  iky,  Th»  two  toolM 
conBnncd  to  the  town  of  Nicnea,  when  Vaientinian 
was  declared  emnecor,  the  title  of  Metropolia,  and 
laised  it  to  equal  nmk  with  Nieonodia.  In  the 
aariy  part  of  this  year  the  two  emperors  left  Con- 
stantinople, and  passed  through  liadrianople,  Phi- 
lippopolis,  and  Siirdica,  to  Naesus  in  Dacia,  in  the 
Mighhoachood  of  which  they  remained  some  days 
to  arrange  the  affairs  of  the  empire.  Vaientinian 
kept  Jovinus  general  of  the  troops  in  Ciaul  (ma- 
gister  armormn),  to  which  tank  he  had  heoa  |«o- 
moted  by  Julian,  and  Dagalaephus  (militiae  rector"), 
who  owed  his  promotion  to  Jovian.  Victor  and 
AifathaemwwaatladwdtXhaaoffffea  of  Valflii& 

Zosinuis  indeed,  states  (iv.  2)  that  the  two  em- 
paton  were  hostile  to  all  the  frionda  of  Julian, 
and  that  all  thooe  who  had  boon  praaolad  by 

Julian  were  dt-prived  of  their  offices,  except  Arin- 
thaeus  and  Victor  ;  but  2U>8imtu  may  be  mistaken 
here,  as  in  other  cases.  The  {m>vinoes  of  the 
empire  were  also  distributed  between  the  two 
brothf  TS.  Valens  had  the  Exst,  comprising  Asia, 
Eg:}'pt,  and  Thrace  ;  Vaientinian  had  the  West, 
comprising  lUynemn,  Italy,  the  Oauls,  Britain, 
Spain,  and  Africa.  After  this  partition  Valens 
set  out  for  Constantinople  to  govern  the  East,  of 
whidi  ho  knew  not  «feii  the  hagnage,  and  Ta- 

leiititiiaii  for  Italy. 

Vaientinian  went  to  Milan,  where  he  amTod 
KNBB  time  hi  Noveaibec;  and  he  ilejod  thm  tiD 
the  l)eginning  of  a.  d.  .^<)5. 

Volusianus,  prefect  of  Rome,  was  succeeded  in 
this  year  by  Symmachns,  the  fistber  of  the  orator, 
to  whom  some  (institutions  of  Vakntinfam  are 
addressed,  by  which  the  emperor  endeavoured  to 
secure  the  provi:iioning  of  Rome,  and  provided  for 
the  lepur  of  the  buildqgt.  A  constitution  of  thb 
year  enacted  that  the  governors  of  provinces  must 
not  iit  in  judgment  in  matters  civil  or  criminal,  in 
private,  hot  that  jndidal  jwtmiliigi  naU  bolkild 
with  open  doors. 

The  nations  oo.  the  Roman  frontiers  were  dia- 
fnhfai^  tile  proffatoN,  and  the  TjgDaBoe  of  Vi^ 
lentinian  was  required  to  protect  his  empire. 
Romanui^  who  had  been  made  comet  of  Africa 
wider  JoviiB  (juB.  Mi),  lattmA of  frtlef tii^  the 
which  ha  was  iMl  ta  00vmB|  phwidwiad 


la^d: 
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the  people  worse  than  the  border 
acoeasion  of  V^alentinian,  tii«  pr«pi«  ^ 

time  represented  to  him  th«-  wr»  trbed 
of  their  country.  In  the  Uic^^r  t  n-,  a 
tribe,  called  Anstnriaai,  wwrw  thrr^:«: 
and  plundering  the  country,  ssxul  V  aiejrtr^jar  -f 
PaUadius  to  inaoize  into  the  stmae  o£  aaiua  c  A 
pfoHnoe  of  Aflloa.  Bnl  PaHMdamau  vha  ve  « * 

ni[it('d  ])}■  Rnmami.%  reported 
Leptis and  therest  of  the  pro 
compfadn  oC 
complained  of 
Marc  xxviiL  6). 

It  appear!  fiom 
lentiniaa  Tiaited  eereral  places 
during  the  year  a.  n.  365.    A  ccTRaicrtntMii  t' 
year  appears  to  be  the  earliest  in  wiiick^  tktt 
sores  are  spoken  of,  and  it  is 

Defensor"  (Cod.  Just.  i.  tit.  55).  In  th'r  r- 
of  October  Vaientinian  left  Italy  for  Uouii,  m< 
wae  «t  Mm  ahent  the  end  of  tW  is^rt 

presence  was  required  by  an  irmptz^T. 
AUemauni,  who  had  mnwed  the 
ihellhfaia.  -  -      -  - 
them,  and  he  ui nt  himself  as  far  a*  Riic-iac-- 
the  Allemanni  iiad  mixed,  and  V 
«i  Bttiib  who*  he  appcsce 
tiM  fioUowing  year  a.  o.  966.      Mm  ttr  ^ 
ginning  of  a.  n.  3t»6"  the  All-'manni  ss^Tn  'fiUTf. 
Gaul  during  a  severe  winter,  <lcfeated  tim  iioauc 
troops  and  killed  Charietto,  who  vrau  tmmam 
Two  Oermanies.    Dagalaephus,  who  was 
against  the  Allemanni  by  the  empera^  wnae  tari.} 
hi  Ui  awviBents,  and  he  waa  iindan  d  W  Jpeaaar 
the  ma.ster  of  the  horse  (roagtater  equiimnX  ^'^^ 
defeated  the  Allemanni  in  aavenl  a^gi^cMrcsk. 
One  battio  wai  ftaghl  at  SeirpoBM  lelwwiM  Jf <v 
and  Toul,  and  another  in  the  neighbonrbo^d  -i 
Ch  Alona-eor-Mame  with  a  body  of  AUaamaai 
whidi  hod  Benetiiled  aair  aa  Uua  plaee.  Jmmm 
iUKiounced  his  victory  to  the  emperor  at  Phia,  w-W 
at  the  same  time  received  the  head  of  the  ns^srprr 
Procopius,  which  had  been  sent  to  bim  br  h.:> 
ther  Valens.    VaknIiBim  appoan  ta  have  \ 
the  close  of  the  year  and  the  winter  at  RK-jjas- 
At  this  time  he  built  forts  on  the?  Rhine  to  sisy 
the  incursions  of  the  Oerraana,  and  he  reeraiMd  bi 
amiif*  fir  the  defence  of  this  frontier.  His 
surcs  secured  tnmguillity  on  that  aide  of  the 
during  the  reel  of  Iub  VKg^ 

The  residence  of  Vaientinian  at  Rheims  to  tit 
month  of  June  a.  d.  367,  is  proved  bj 
tBtione  whi^  he  pronrabntted.   Ono  i 
of  .Aiici!'>t  is  dated  from  Amiens,  aud  addressed  to 
Praetextatus,  pzaefect  of  Rome.    During  thia  tiflt 
he  waa  soffering  so  modi  from  iUneaa  that  ihiat 
was  talk  about  his  successor  ;  but  ValeaCiBiMBi  li^ 
covered,  and.  on  the  24th  of  August,  his  sno  G»- 
tianus,  then  little  more  than  eight  years  *A  «rr. 
waa  didered  Augustus  at  Amiens  in  }irr»«ece  «f 
the  array.    About  this  time  Valenluii«ui  divcmH 
his  wife  Severn  or  Valeria  Severn,  and  aamoi 
Justine,  a  Sicilian  woomn,  bj  whoea  he 
the  father  of  Vaientinian  II.  and  of  three 
ten,  one  of  whom,  GaUa,  waa  aCterwarda 
of  Theodoiiae  L  Jaetiaa  waa  aa  Atimi,  bal  ilt 
concealed  her  heresy  as  long  as  her  husband  I  ■«L 
At  the  close  of  A.  D.  367  the  Allenazmi,  aa^ 
RandoQ,  amprioed  and  pillaged  Mi 
QUm)  doi^g  a  M«l  wlSeli  tha 
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liclc'bmtnni:.  Tlie  Romans  retaliated  by  gnin- 
>ver  mxk.  Allemann  to  aiMiiiniitg  his  king 
ealraa,  m  maai  who  in  a  feeUe  htdj  potaeiaed 

at  apirit,  and  had  caused  the  Romans  no  small 
lie.  \V  hile  the  emperor  was  on  his  load  from 
mm  to  Trirea  on  tbs  Motel,  he  beaid  «f  the 
(fM  wbich  the  Picts  and  other  barbarians  were 
aittmf^  in  Rritain.  The  conduct  of  this  war 
tiimUy  entrusted  to  Theodosius,  the  father  of 
%wt  empenir  Theedoaae.   [  Th  KODoaisa.] 

0  the  year  a.  d.  368  prolKibly  belongs  a  con- 
tiuii  of"  Valenlinian  addressed  to  Olybrius,  then 
f«ct  of  Rome  (Cod.  Theod.  2.  tit  10.  s.  2  ; 
.  .Tust.  *2.  tit.  6.  «.  6),  for  the  r-  '^nilation  of  the 
luct  of  advocates,  who  were  fur  bidden  to  use 
■iT«  Umgruage,  or  to  MT  anything  wfaieh  might 
ire  tVie  n-putation  of  tnc  p.irty  to  whom  they 
XI  oppoaed,  unless  it  was  necessary  to  maintain 
CMO  of  tlieirelieBt  The  eooatitatioa  eonlihii 
«r  regulations.  Bj  another  constitutimi  he  or- 
vd  that  there  should  be  a  physician  appointed 

each  of  the  fourteen  regions  of  Rome,  to  look 
et  iku  health  of  the  poor.  In  the  antninn  of 
is  jcsir  Vab  iitinian  left  TK'ves  for  an  expedition 
llnst  the  Allcniaimi,  whom  he  drove  with  great 
la  from  a  mountain  where  they  had  fortified 
emjw'lves-  This  phce  called  Soliciniimi  has  been 
njectured  to  be  Suix,  near  the  source  of  tlie 
.ttdker.  The  emperor  returned  with  his  son  to 
reves,  which  he  entered  in  a  kind  of  triumph. 

In  A.  XI.  Valentinion  «-as  occupied  with 
fbrta  en  tlie  left  haaik  of  the  Rhine,  fitnn 
9  mouth  to  the  country  of  the  Ithaeti  ;  and  he 
lao  constructed  some  forts  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Uer.  Mannhenn,  at  the  junction  «f  the  Neeker 
md  tho  Rhine,  is  supposed  to  1m?  one  of  these 
ositions.  His  residence  was  chiefly  at  Tieres 
.uring  thia  year,  but  he  made  ezcmnrions  tovaiioos 
)lace9  on  the  Rhine.  A  story  recorded  in  the 
\lexaiulri  ne  Chronicle,  and  also  in  Zonaraa,  of  the 
.•mperor's  severity  seems  hardly  credible.  An 

1  tinuch  named  Rhedanus,  an  attendant  on  Valen- 
t.nv\n,  had  been  convicted  before  Salluatius  of  de- 
Irdudinff  a  widow,  and  he  was  ordered  to  moke 
leatitafiea.  Ineleadof  doing  tUe  he  appealed  from 
the  judgment,  and  the  widow  wni  adx  iscd  to  pre- 
sent her  petition  to  Valeutiuiau  wheu  he  was 
•eated  hi  the  Cirea^  The  cunuh  «ai  near  hk 
iiiaster,  when  the  widow  pnaented  her  petition, 
and  the  emperor  fanmedhitaly  ordered  the  eunuch 
to  be  seized,  to  be  eairicd  imnd  the  CifCM  iriiSa 

trocUmation  of  hu  crime  was  made,  and  Aaa  to 
e  burnt  alive  in  the  presence  of  the  spectators. 

In  A.  u.  370  Valentinian  was  still  at  Treves,  or 
near  it,  as  sppean  from  the  eonithutiMns  promul- 
gated in  this  year.    The  Saxons  now  I  n  kc  loose 
00  the  Roman  territory,  where  they  plundered  all 
hefim  them ;  hot  thqr  van  alarmed  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  Scvenis,  commander  of  the  infantrj- 
(peditum  magister),  who  made  peace  with  tbeiu 
ca  eoad^OB  ef  ^rfr  fetirmg.   Bat  the  Romans 
trt-acherously  kiid  an  junbuscaile,  and  destroyed 
the  Saxons  on  their  march  back,  at  a  ^laoe  called 
Dense,  aeeording  to  Uieronymu&,  which  may  be 
TK'iiU,  opposite  to  Cologne.    Ammianus  (xxviii. 
6^  considered  this  treachery  justifiable  onder  the 
cncnnutancet.   A  oonstitatieD  of  thia  year  ad- 
drested  to  Damasus,  hilhop  of  Rome  (Cod.  Theod. 
1*!.  tit.  2.  s.  20),  was  mtended  to  check  the 
^ediaesi  of  the  clerOT*    It  is  commented  on  by 
OibhoDwitb  hk  nmal  idkh  ftr  icandal  agabal 
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the  clergy,  agninut  whom,  however,  we  have  the 
evidence  of  the  imperial  constitutiou,  and  that  of 
Hioonymia.  Dbbmhm,  the  bishop  of  Rene,  vaa 
himself  a  man  of  di:1>inu'H  character,  and  the  vir- 
tuous Praetextatus,  a  pagan,  told  him  that  he 
mid  tarn  CfariatlBii  hfaueir  if  ha  eoald  ieena  tha 
see  ef  Bane,  **  a  repnaah*"  abiecfaa  Othbon,  **  ia 
the  form  of  a  jest.*^ 

Ammianus  (xxviii.  ])  givee  an  aecoant  of  tha 
cruelties  exercised  at  Rome  by  Maximinns*  who 
held  the  office  of  the  Vicaria  Pmefectora,  uainat 
persons  who  were  accused  of  magical  arts.  Maxi> 
minus  pat  anny  persons  to  the  torture,  and  even 
to  death,  npon  the  charge  of  using  magic.  Maxi- 
minus  was  punished  by  Gratian,  the  successor  of 
Valentmiaa,  fcr  aU  hie  nladeadBi  Migle^  «r 
whatever  is  meant  bv  the  term,  was  a  gnat 
abomination  in  the  eves  of  ValMitinian :  he  per* 
arftlad  all  the  arts  el  AaBewi  amipieeatobe 

practised,  and  every  other  ceremonial  of  the  ancient 
religion,  provided  no  nwnc  was  oractised.  He 
eren  maintained  the  Pwttteea  in  toe  provmees  tu 
all  their  nririleges,  and  allowed  them  the  nme 
rank  as  (Somites.  This  was  going  even  beyond 
toleration,  and  further  than  a  wise  policy  can 
justify.  He  relieved  from  all  civil  duties  such 
ecclpfliastics  as  devot'  d  nl!  th.  ir  time  to  the  ."lervice 
ot  the  church,  and  had  entered  the  clerical  body 
lieforc  the  eaBBMneement  of  his  reign  ;  but  as  to 
others,  they  were  liable  to  discharge  all  civil 
duties  like  any  layman.  These  and  other  con- 
athatiaaa  ef  the  tot  half  ef  a.  d.  S71  wan  jn* 

mulgated  at  Tr^ve?,  the  fjivonrite  residence  af 
Valentinian,  which  he  left  lor  a  short  time  to  aan- 
dnet  opetatieBa  aganat  the  Oanaaaa  fai  the  ndgh- 

bourhood  of  Mainz.  He  was  again  at  Treves  in 
December,  and  he  apjiears  to  have  passed  the  year 
A.  D.  372  there  or  m  the  neighbourhood.  The 
emperor  did  nothing  this  year  that  ia  recorded,  ex- 
cept to  promulunte  n  constitution  against  the  Mani- 
cbaeans,  who  were  always  treated  with  great 
severity. 

The  year  a.  d.  373  was  the  fourth  joint  c wkuI- 
ship  of  the  two  Augusti,  Valentinian  and  \'aieus, 
and  Valentuiian  spent  a  great  part  of  tUa  year  hi 
Italy.  Maxiniinus  was  made  Prncfectiis  (of  Gaul, 
as  Tillemont  shows),  and  this  brought  about  the 
rafai  of  Remlgraa,  eooe  Ifagiatar  Ofldetom,  who 

had  bet>n  a  partn.  r  of  Comes  Romanus  in  his  mal- 
administration. Kemigiua  had  resigued  his  ottice 
and  letfaad  to  Hm  plnaaBt  nrighboorhood  of  Ua 
native  Mainz  to  cultivate  the  land.  Maximinna, 
who  was  somewhere  near,  which  is  confirmatory  of 
Tillemont*s  conjecture  that  he  was  in  this  year 
prefect  of  Qaul,  put  to  the  tortna  ane  CaeMirius, 
who  had  served  under  Hemicriii^  in  order  that  he 
might  discover  what  Rcmigius  had  received  from 
Romanna.  Uemiuius,  being  informed  of  these  pro- 
ceedings against  him,  haniT'  d  hiniM-lf  ( .Amm.  Marc. 
XXX,  2).  Puiladius,  who  had  deceived  his  master 
in  the  aAur  of  Comes  Rosnaww,  area  aba  amalad 
by  order  of  Valentinian  ;  and  he  too  pronounced 
his  own  lentaaoe,  and  executed  it  by  hsLUginff  him- 
sdC  lUanaaaa,  the  ddef  <T'%ttHfll,  afaa  pat  n  ari* 
son  by  Theodosius,  when  he  was  aant  ajaniaf 
Firmus  [Tuaoooaiira],  and  proof  wae  ftmd  of  hia 
knavery  in  ^  ifidr  ef  L^tk.  Tha  historiaa, 
however,  has  nal  dM  ratification  af  finding  any 
evidence  of  the  punishment  of  Romanus,  either 
under  tha  reign  of  Valentinian  or  that  of  his  sue- 
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Valcntinian  passed  the  winter  of  a.  d.  373  at 
XOn,  but  he  was  agm  al  IM^cs  in  May  and 
Juno  of  the  followiop  year  a.  d.  374.  Ho  was 
i^on  the  Hhiue,  jffobably  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bile,  hHmb  be  VMeived  iaMgmee  of  the  Quadi 
invading  Illyricum :  the  cause  vfta  thia.  As  the 
emperor  was  anzioos  to  protect  the  frontkn,  he  or- 
dered tamcfertitobelmatnorthoftiwDwbt^fai 
the  amntry  of  tlic  QuadL  The  Qnadi  complain  d 
of  this  encroachmoit  to  £qiutiiii|  maitec-general 
of  Illyricuni,  who  cioimnted  10  tmpmiA  iht  woriu 
till  the  empcn*  had  signified  his  pleasure.  But 
Marcel! inns  the  son  of  Maximinus,  was  made  dux 
of  Valoriii,  a  province  of  Illyricum,  by  his  fiither's 
intcnst,  and  be  contmned  the  fortifications  with- 
out troubling  himself  about  the  Quadi.  The  king 
of  the  Quadi,  Oabiuitts,  came  to  remonstrate  with 
IfMeelKimi^  wlw  neeived  him  dvilly  and  asked 
him  to  eat;  but  as  the  king  was  retiring  after 
the  aiteryunment,  the  Romaa  treacherously  caused 
Um  to  Iw  ■wMiliwUiil  The  Qoodi,  joined  by  the 
ftuTnatians,  crossed  the  river  into  the  Roman  pro- 
Tincc,  which  was  destitute  of  troops,  and  destroyed 
the  grain  whidiwaa  nadyftvthe  lwrr«tt  Pnon, 
Bnofectus  Pmetorio,  though  much  alamn-d,  pro- 
pered  to  defend  Sirmium  ;  but  the  barbarians  did 
not  disturb  him,  and  preferred  running  after 
EquitiuB  to  whom  they  attributed  the  death  of 
their  king.  The  barbarians  il.v<troyod  two  legions, 
and  the  province  would  have  been  lost,  but  fur  the 
ir%mir  aadeooage  of  a  young  mn,  who  ma  after- 

trords  the  emivror  Theodosius. 

Valentinian  heard  of  this  incursion  of  the  Quadi 
a*  hie  royal  raeideaee  of  Triree,  bat  he  deferred 

his  c.-inipaitrn  against  the  Qna-li  to  the  following 
^ar,  and  in  the  mean  time  he  employed  him^f 

Allemanni,  with  whom  ha  had  an  interview  near 
Ifainz.  Macrianus  accepted  the  tenae  whieh  the 
Roman  emperor  came  to  offer,  and  beeme  Ae 
■lljf,  or  at  leait  not  the  enemy  of  Valcntinian. 
The  emperor  spent  this,  his  last  winter  at  Treves, 
which  he  did  not  quit  till  the  mouth  of  April,  a.  d. 
375,  to  march  towards  lUyrkaik  He  took  with 
him  his  wife  J-.i^^tinn  ntul  hi<  second  aOD  Valen- 
tinian.   Gnuian  was  left  at  Treves. 

Tho  emperar  flxad  hif  head-quarters  at  Car- 
mentum,  which  was  probably  on  the  Danube,  and 
below  the  site  of  Vieima.  His  first  care  was  to 
bqnire  into  the  eeadaet  of  Piobu,  the  praefect, 
who  was  charu-ed  with  opprc<«sing  the  p<''iple  ;  but 
Valentinian  did  not  live  long  enough  to  come  to 
any  decision  about  Prsboa.  After  prsporing  for 
the  campaign  the  emperor  crossed  the  DanulH\ 
but  his  operations  were  not  very  decisive,  and  at 
the  approach  of  winter  he  ii  uosnd  the  rifn, 
«&d  fixed  himself  at  Bregetio,  probably  near  Pres- 
hurg.  While  giving  an  audience  to  the  deputies 
of  the  Quadi,  and  speaking  with  great  heat,  he 
ftU  down  in  a  fit  and  expired  suddenly  on  the 
17th  of  November,  after  a  reign  of  twelve  yean;, 
alibuta  hundred  days.  His  body  was  cmbaluicd 
asid  carried  to  Oenslaatfaiople  to  be  interred. 

(lilil^on's  sketch  of  the  reign  of  Valentinian  and 
Valeus  (e.  26)  has  great  merit:  it  is  rapid,  exact 
and  iuitnietite  'nDeaMnk  (flttloim  dm  Empe- 
fmtn^y.)  is  painfully  mimla  as  •umal ;  but  his 
authorities  are  always  valQaUe,and  his  judgment, 
when  not  biassed  by  his  peculiar  way  of  thinkiag, 
it  giniiWillj  sound.  The  reign  of  Valentinlin  is 
irarth  ft  oHefol  stadj  in  his  extant  legislatiTe 
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A.  n.  37''>— 3.02,  a  son  of  Vale«itiiiiat»es  I. 
with  his  mother  Justina,  about 
finom  Ae  camp  of  RregeCioi, 
there,  A.  n.  375.    His  brother  Oratia^^TS  "k* 
Tiivea.    Valentinian  and  his  mofth^r  «^cxt  *~. 

Valentinian,  Augustus,  sir  days  aftf-r  hi*  Etr  ■ 
death.   Ue  was  then  ooIt  fifur  <v  fiwe  jr  eifi « 
and  Oialhui  was  iHAy  aoovt  •e'wsrt0flm>  GEa*< 

assented  to  the  clmice  of  the  army,  asi'i  s  c  '• 
of  the  West  was  made  between  the   tw-€»  lsr«-' 
Valentinian  had  Italy,  lUyricom  and  AfirioL. 
tian  had  tht  Oaals,  Spain  and  Sritain.  T 
division,  however,  if  it  actually  took  piaar-  ~ 
merely  nominal,  and  Orntian  as  loi^  ma       -  ■ 
was  actually  emperor  of  the  Weat.    One  r«o*ar  . 
suppo>!iiit;  that  (rratian  really  retained   all  tit  ~ 
perial  power  is  the  fact,  tJiat  aiiter  Lbe  dcadt  ■ 
Valens,  and  in  A.  n.  379,  OnatiBm  eafcd  m  past 
Illyricum  to  Theodosius  I.,  whom  he  d«-la/*«^^^ 
peror  of  the  East.    This  seems  to  sbvar  at 
that  Aedhrisian  ef  the  CMpir»«rdke  WaM  ketwf. 
Oratian  and  Valentinian  was  not  ctunplete^J  a.* 
time  when  Theodosios  xeoeiTed  a  part  of  Virrv-jr 

ht  a.a3Ml,  Oratlni  vaa  tnordiired  aa'  L.^^ 
[Gratianus  ;  Throdosius  I.]    MibuB  was 
chief  residence  of  Valentinian  II.  from  tb*  tJK 
of  his  fathcr^s  death,  and  be  was  in  ihis  cr 
during  A.  D.  384.    lie  made  Symmacfans  prri^^. 
Konie,   probably  about  the  close  of  a.  >^ 
Valcntinian  was  still  at  Milan  in  tbe  Sna  k&i  ^ 
A.  o.  3UG,  and  afterwards  at  AqafloisL    His  mesfeff 
Justina,  who  acted  in  his  name,  and  n-as  ArisJ. 
employed  herself  in  persecuting  the  <J^ih<Tlic« 
this  Old  the  ftOowhif  year.   la  a.  n.  Jtt. 
tinian  addp  ssed  a  letter  to  .'>.illustius,  the  pcfi^ 
of  Home,  in  which  he  ordered  him  to  rebstU  ^ 
cbareb  ef  8t  Ftnl,  aear  Soom,  «■  the  iMi  «» 
Ostia.    The  ilir.nh  was  rebuilt,  bat  nffma^S 
•omewhat  later  than  the  time  of  this  oc^rr. 

liarfmaa,  who  had  asuiped  the  throne  of  (.TTsna. 
left  Valentinian  a  precarious  aotheriij  tnt  of 
for  Theodosius  I. :  but  in  Aagtut,  a.  d.  527.  \* 
suddenly  crossed  the  Alps,  and  advmnced  teax-ii 
MikB,  the  usual  residence  of  ValeoimiaB.  T%r 
emperor  and  his  mother  fled  to  the  Hadrisde. 
where  theytook  shipping  and  arrived  aaTbemskasa. 
In  A.  D.  .388,  Theodosius  deliBated  Mastaai^  mt 
restored  Valentinian  to  his  nuthoritv  as  cn'-mrd 
theWesu  [Tuxooosius  Lj  la  A.nwMS^Vaifi- 
tiniaa  went  iailo  Oaal  to  esoAicft  opaoMlfaH 
the  Franks  on  the  Rhine,  Ar}i..gast  VMS  A* 
time  commander  of  the  Roman  forces  k  6r* 
Nothing  fotiber  is  neorM  of  this  cam^af^  a* 
cept  that  Valentinian  had  a  conference  with  UK' 
emu  and  SamMo,  the  chiefii  «C  the  tarii%ali 
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hirn  '\iostagefl.  Valentinian  spent  the  winter 
bvuA,  a.s  a[ipear8  from  a  constitution  dated  the 

November. 
lemoTk't  remarks,  "that  Theodosius,  who  spent 
.  three  3-ears  in  Italy,  after  the  defeat  of 
mus,  hsvd  by  his  wise  advice  eflfaced  from  the 
of  xVve  youthful  emperor  all  the  bad  inipres- 
whicli  his  mother  Justina  had  fixed  in  him 
ist.  the  faith  and  St.  Ambrose,  and  forming 
e\€  a-fter  the  example  of  Theodosius,  ho  had  a 
;nt  devotion  towards  God,  and  loved  St.  Ara- 
5  with  such  affection,  that  be  cherished  him  as 
iv  a.8  he  had  formerly  persecuted  him."  In 
.  39 1 ,  Q.  Aurelius  Symmachus,  who  was  consul 
I  XatimiUB,  was  the  head  of  a  deputation  from 
R,oTnan  senate  to  Valentinian,  the  object  of 
ch  was  to  ask  of  the  emperor  the  restoration 
he  privileges  which  Oratian  had  taken  from  the 
.plea  of  the  idols.  The  emperor  however  posi- 
i\y  refused  to  grant  the  petition. 
At  this  time,  the  barbarians  were  in  motion,  on 
;  side  of  the  Illyrian  Alps,  and  it  was  appru- 
r»ded  that  they  might  disturb  Italy.  Valentinian 
out  for  Italy,  with  the  intention  of  going  to 
ilan.  He  was  at  Vienna  (Vienne),  when  he 
nt  for  Ambrosias  to  baptize  him  before  he  entered 
aly,  for  he  was  yet  only  a  catechumen.  There 
ere  many  bishops  in  France,  but  Valentinian 
iahod  to  receive  this  Christian  rite  at  the  hands 
'  Ambrose.  **  After  having  written  to  Ambrose, 
e  passed  the  two  following  days  in  such  inquietude 
iici  such  impatience  to  see  the  saint,  that  having 
cspatched  a  courier  in  the  evening,  he  asked  on 
he  mnniing  of  the  third  day,  which  was  the  last 
•f  his  Vife,  if  the  courier  had  not  returned,  and  if 
he  saint  was  not  coming."  (Tillemont.) 

Arhogast,  a  Frank  by  origin,  a  man  probably  of 
Tio\ent  temper,  though  on  this  point  there  is  a  dif- 
ference in  the  testimony,  but  a  rude  soldier  and  a 
man  of  courage  and  address,  was  aiming  at  govern- 
ing V&lentinian,  who  was  still  a  youth.  G'ratian 
employed  Arbogast  and  sent  him  in  a.  d.  381  under 
Bauton  to  assist  Theodosius  who  was  pressed  by 
x\\R  (joths.    After  the  death  of  Bauton,  Arbogast 
asiiiimed  the  command  of  the  troops  without,  it  is 
said,  waiting  for  the  orders  of  Valentinian.  During 
the  u<«urpation  of  Maximus,  Arbogast  wan  faithful 
to  his  master,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  over- 
throw of  Maximus.    Presuming  however  on  his 
abilities,  his  inBuence  with  the  army,  and  the 
youth  of  Valentinian,  Arbogast  kept  the  emperor  in 
a  kind  of  tutelage,  of  which  Valentinian  complained 
to  Theodosius.     At  last  the  emperor  mustered 
courage  to  give  into  the  hands  of  Arbogast  a  written 
order  by  which  he  was  deprived  of  his  military 
rank  ;  but  the  proud  soldier  told  him  to  his  face, 
that  he  had  not  given  him  his  office  and  that  it 
was  not  in  hi*  power  to  take  it  away.    With  these 
Words  he  tore  the  writing,  threw  it  oa  the  ground, 
and  quitted  the  eniperor's  presence. 

There  are  different  accounts  of  the  death  of 
Valentinian.   The  most  probable  is,  that  he  was 
strangled  by  order  of  Arbogast    His  body  was 
taken  to  Milan  for  interment  by  the  side  of  his 
father,  and  Ambrose  pronounced  the  funeral  oration. 
YaWntinian  II.  died  on  the  15th  of  May,  being  only 
a  few  months  above  twenty  years  of  age.   Justa  and 
Grata,  the  two  sisters  of  Valentinian,  deplon  d  with 
I'mcm'  affection  the  untimely  end  of  their  brother. 
**  Ambrose,  who  was  so  well  instructed  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  church,  docs  not  hesitate  in  his 


funeral  oration  to  assure  us  of  the  salvation  of  a 
prince,  who  had  not  received  the  sacrament  of 
salvation,  but  had  asked  for  it,  and  was  disposed 
to  receive  it"  (Tillemont)  On  this  point,  see 
Gibbon,  c  27.  note  108. 

Justin.n,  the  mother  of  Valentinian,  was  dead  ; 
she  had  not  long  survived  the  restoration  of  her  son 
to  his  throne,  and  her  influence  expired  before  she 
died.  Justa  and  Grata,  the  sisters  of  the  emperor, 
remained  unmarried  ;  and  Galla,  the  wife  of  Theo- 
dosius, who  deeply  lamented  her  brother's  death, 
died  in  a.  d.  394,  in  childbed,  when  Theodosius 
was  leaving  Constantinople  to  avenge  the  death  of 
Valentinian. 

The  reign  of  Valentinian  is  of  little  importance  ; 
and  what  concerns  the  Roman  legislation  of  this 
period  belongs  to  the  histor}*  of  Theodosius  I. 

(Gibbon,  JJedine  and  Fall^  &c  ;  Tillemont, 
IIi$toire  des  EmperturSy  v.,  where  the  authoritiea 
are  collected.)  [G.  L.] 


corv  or  valkxtinianits  il 

VALFNTINIA'NUS  III.,  Roman  emperor 
A.  D.  425 — 455.  Ilonnrius,  emperor  of  the  West, 
died  in  August,  A.  d.  423,  and  Joannes,  the  Pri- 
micerius,  or  first  of  the  secretaries,  assumed  the 
imperial  dignity  at  Rome.  Joannes  sent  to  the 
emperor  Theodosius  1 1,  to  ask  for  his  consent  to  his 
usurpation  ;  but  the  emperor's  answer  was  not 
favourable,  and  .loannes  sent  the  general  Aeti'is  to 
the  Huns,  to  set'k  their  help.  Joannes,  wishing  to 
secure  the  support  of  this  able  commander,  gave  him 
the  rank  of  Curopalates,  as  the  mayor  of  the  |ia1ace 
was  afterwards  called.  Theodosiiu  (a.  d.  424) 
sent  Ardabiirius,  ntid  his  son  Aspar  with  a  powerful 
army  against  the  usurper.  They  were  accompanied 
by  Placid ia,  and  her  young  son  Valentinian,  who, 
pursuant  to  the  orders  of  Theodosius,  was  invested 
with  the  title  of  Caesar  at  Thessalonica  by  Helion, 
the  Magister  Officiorum,  and  the  emperor  also 
betrothed  to  him  his  daughter  Eudocia,  who  was 
bom  A.  D.  422.  Valentinian  was  now  between 
five  and  six  years  of  age.  Valentinian  was  the  son 
of  Constantius  III.  by  Placidia,  the  sister  of  Hono- 
rius,  and  the  daughter  of  Theodosius  I. 

In  A.  D.  425,  Theodosius  II.  was  consul  for  the 
eleventh  time,  with  Valentinianus  Caesar  for  his 
colleague.  Aspar,  accompanied  by  Valentinian 
and  Placidia,  arrived  in  Itidy  before  the  usurper 
expected  them,  and  took  possession  of  Aquileia. 
Ardaburius  came  with  a  fleet,  but  a  storm  having 
arisen  in  the  lladriatic,  he  was  separat4>d  from  his 
fleet,  and  with  two  galleys  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  soldiers  of  Joannes,  who  took  him  to  the 
usurper  at  Ravenna.  Joannes  treated  the  general 
kindly,  in  the  hope  of  securing  him  as  a  friend,  but 
Ardaburius  made  use  of  his  op|)ortunity  to  gain  over 
the  officers  of  Joannes,  and  sent  his  son  Aspnr  in- 
structions to  approach  Ravenna.  Aspar  arrived 
with  his  cavalrj-,  and  being  conducted  across  the 
marshes  by  a  shepherd,  or,  as  Socrates  says,  by  an 
angel,  found  the  gates  of  Ravenna  o]x:n,  and  took 
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poneasion  of  the  place  without  any  difficulty. 
Joftimes  was  seized  and  scut  to  Aquileia,  where 
h«^«u  ignomiBioailj  put  to  dcMth.  Little  is 
kno^vn  of  this  usurper,  but  it  is  certain  tliat  the 
ecclesiastics  were  his  enemies,  fiar  he  attempted  to 
destroy  the  pmilegee  of  tko  duBoh }  aad  w  m 
instanrr,  hi"  rompol'od  all  ccclrsiastiGI  tO  Hilmil  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  judge. 

In  tlio  nwntime  Aotfot  entmd  TtiSj  wiik  Ae 
Hnns,  and  there  was  a  blm)dy  buttle  between  him 
and  Aspor,  which  was  followed  by  a  peace.  The 
barbarians  retired  at  the  instance  of  Aetins  and  by 
the  stronger  persuasion  of  money  ;  and  Aetius  n-ns 
mrdoned  and  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Comes.  The 
nnt  measure  of  Valentinian,  or  rather  of  Placidia, 
who  acted  in  his  name,  was  to  restore  to  the  cc- 
deslastics  all  their  privileges  of  which  the  usurper 
Ind  deprived  them.  The  same  edict  exduded 
Jem  aal  BmAmm  from  iIm  pmoliee  of  ih»  feir, 
and  from  all  military  rank.  Manichacans  and 
other  heretici  and  tchismatico  and  astrologm  were 
drhren  oat  of  tho  towBo.  FhddkwMMoloaifir 
the  church. 

On  the  23rd  of  October,  a.  d.  4S5,  Valentinian, 
who  was  then  probably  at  Home,  reoeiTed  from  his 
cousin  Theodosius  the  imperial  purple  and  the  title 
of  Au^iistns.  Pl.icidia  also  received  the  title  of  Au- 
gusta, and  in(»bai»ly  at  the  s.arae  time  when  her  son 
was  made  Augustus.  In  this  year  Theodoric,  king 
of  the  GotliH,  took  several  places  within  the  litnits 
of  the  empire,  and  laid  si^e  to  Arelatc  (Aries)  in 
Onl,  hat  on  the  appnadh  of  Aetioa  tho  OoCha  re- 
tired with  some  loss.  In  .Taimnry  a.  t>.  426, 
Valeotinian  was  at  Rome,  as  appears  from  the 
dateof  the  fanporial  ooMtitutioM,  whidi  eootainod 
various  provisions  against  informers  (dctatores),  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  privities  of  senators  and 
magistrates,  and  other  matters.  Some  constitations 
of  this  year,  dated  from  Ravenna,  were  intended 
to  maintain  the  Christian  faith  :  .lews  and  Samari- 
tUH  were  prohibited  from  disinheriting  their  chil- 
dren because  Huj  had  tiinied  Christians. 

Ronifacius,  comes  of  Africa,  had  assisted  the 
cause  of  Piacidia  and  her  son  by  rcfusuig  to  ac- 
Imowledfe  the  mrarper  Joannea,  while  Aetius  had 
support!  (1  him  ;  and  Roiiifaciiis  had  received  from 
Piacidia  during  a  visit  to  Italy  testimonials  of  her 
gntitndew  Bat  oo  hla  lelurn  to  Africa,  Aelha, 

who  w.'i3  jealous  of  Bonifiicius.  arniscd  him  to 
Piacidia  of  having  a  design  to  make  himself  in- 
dqtendent  in  his  province,  and  advised  hat  to  tmt 
hia  fidelity  by  summoning  him  to  appwff  before 
her.  With  double  treachery,  ho  at  the  same  time 
warned  Uonifncius  not  to  come,  because  Piacidia 
designed  him  no  good,  and  Boof&cins,  Ixdieving 
what  he  heard,  disobeyed  the  summons  of  Piacidia. 
Troops  were  sent  against  Bonifacius,  and  he  called 
fa  to  his  aid  (a.  d.  428)  the  Vandals  from  Spain 
and  their  kin?  ^n-nseric.  The  subsequent  history 
of  Bonifacius  is  told  elsewhere.  [BoNiTACiua.] 
Aetioi,  who  had  atlmd  op  an  enemy  in  Boni- 

facias,  was  rinploved  at  the  fiame  time  in  fighting 
against  the  Franks,  whom  he  defeated  A.  n.  428, 
mid  naovmvd  from  dMm  tiioae  paitaon  ihoBhiMt, 
where  they  had  settled.  In  the  following  year 
Aetius  was  made  commander  of  the  HcMnan 
armies,  in  place  of  Felix,  and  he  defeated  tho 
Goths  near  Aries,  and  took  prisoner  their  chief 
Ataiilphns.  Ho  also  defeated  the  Juthongi,  a 
German  tribe  near  Rhactia,  and  reduced  the 
tfihrn  of  NflticMBf  vhiab  had  m Tolled*  Atfioi 
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had  with  him  in  these  cswmpa%r»>*  A»-rx. 
was  afterwards  emperor.    JLxi  ^  a. 
redoead  thaTinddiei,  ktiri^^  cb» 
contend  ^jp*— *  whom  Tiberias  aad  I>rx3. 
subdued  fa  Aa  time  of  Avgamt>a^  - 
Aalfai  waa  oonsol  with  VialcnoM  ;  smA  9  v 
year  apparently  while  Aetiti*  -e^  as   ;n  '">;.  . 
facias  was  recalled  to  Italy  bv-  T'li^^^  • 
diMOfond  the  knavery  of  Aeciti^  ;u>d  csr- 
tha  rank  of  master  gencaal  of  tla«  fuggaa. 
as  A.  D.  4.30  Piacidia  and  I^ch 
treackeiy  of  Aetius  and  were- 
nwrifcaius  then  attempted  to  chi«*tc]c  tfai 
enemy  whom  ho  had  in%-ited.  .\fV«r 
himself  against  the  Vaudals  for 
Regios  and  losing  a  battle,  fc* 
and  was  welrnmed  at  th«*  crmrt  of 
hearing  of  the  promotion  of  his  ri 
tamed  to  Italy,  mad  Ao  two  -^  ix 

quarrel  by  a  battle,  in  which  Aetiijj? 
and  Bonifacim  received  a  mortal 
spear  of  Aatfaa,  who  fed  to  tlw  Hi 
but  he  was  soon  pardoned 
too  dangerous  a  man  to  make 

In  February  a.  d.  435  V 
with  Oenseric  ;  but  at  the  same 
broke  out  in  Haul,  caH.«ied  by  th«»  Bairn 
name  first  occurs  in  the  time  of 
appears  to  have  han  aii|ilad  by 
themselves,  who  rose  in  arms,  as  it  apfi<*ax!5.  «£5- 
the  oppression  of  their  govemora.  (1 
20,  and  tho  aoto  fa  Yafhoyk^ 

Ba;:n",:dnf<  were  put  down  again,  but 
not  destroyed,  fat  to  desttoj  tliasa  it 
heoB  neeoHaiy  to  maovo  ttba 
forth  tlics  ■  bands  of  amu^l  jH^aaants^ 
cause  was  the  evils  under  which  they 
heavy  taxation,  and  all  kinds  of  oppresjsoo^ 
pictoM  of  their  miBwfagi,  drawn  by  Sftivisai. 
bi'arn  no  ^mall  resemblance  to  the  coodittoo  a£  iry 
French  {Ha>antry  before  the  revolutkm  «f  Jt"^ 
In  this  year  is  also  recorded  a  dc£e«t  «f  At  Bet- 
gundians  oi  tha  Bhfaa  hy  Aa  Bnmm^  wdtf 
Aetius. 

The  Weatein  empfaa  had  emaarias  ob  al  ariia 

The  Goths  who  }iad  been  sr  tlled  in  Aquitania  s^"^ ' 
the  bordering  couutnes  since  o.  faaiio  «si 
fa  hoatfKtim  fa  a.  n.  4961,  i 
Roman  cnloiiy  of  Narlvmne  under  their! 
doric,  the  sou  of  Alaiic  The  siejje  lasted  mm 
time,  hot  the  Cbdit  finally  ahandoned  the  mkf' 
taking,  when  the  town  bad  received  a  suf^*^ 
provisions  through  the  vigor  of  ernrte  Hun! izr- 
iliaries,  headed  by  Comes  Litoriua.  At  tM.i*  ui« 
the  western  pott  of  the  Mediternuie«n  mi  At 
shores  of  the  ocean  were  fafaotod  bj 
of  whom  were  Saxons. 

On  the  21st  of  Ootober  a.  Dw4S7,  Va 
boins  then  eighteen  years  of  age,  came  to  C«o*i»- 
tinople  to  celebrate  his  marriage  with  FoflitCTrL  tkt 
daughter  of  ThaoMia»  iHw  faid  bami  Wmrihri 

to  him  in  404.    Valt  ntinian  surrendend 

hia  father-in-law  the  western  lUyziciun,  wkicii 
baoi  abready  promioed  tatha  laalcni  enpcnrbv 

Piacidia.  He  passed  the  winter  with  hisn&tf 
Thessalonica,  and  returned  to  Ravenna  in  the  W- 
kwing  year.  By  this  marriage  ValentiiuaD  hi 
two  daaghter%  Eudoxia  and  Piacidia. 

In  A,  r>.  4.*^,''  the  Gothic  war  still  continuH.i"i 
Litorius  was  besieginu  Theodoric  in  Tookme, «a<i 

mfcadtemai^iAkhmartmiifMii  AM 
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Vn   >iw-V\^cH   l>itorius  was  defeated,  aad  the 
carried,  him  im  prisoner  into  the  city  which  he 
iped  to  take.    Notwithilanding  this  success, 
vir\c   concluded  a  peace  with  A^  tiuR,  who 
ened  witlx  a  formidable  unny  to  dispute  the 
r  eonqveats  of  the  Gothic  king. 
a^JVeftteni  empire  was  ^adually  losing  its  ex- 
poueasions.    Merida  in  Spain  was  taken 
iiehila,  kinf?  of  thtt  Botni  $  and  Oenieric 
\  C.vTthago  by  surprise  on  tho  9th  of  October 
439.     TbU  was  the  OMire  unexpected  as  a 
f  bad  been  made  with  hhn  In  a.  n.  4S5i. 
capture  of  Carthage,  which  had  been  ia  tha 
a  of  tho  Romans  tor  near  sue  hundred  years, 
■oyed  the   Roman  nower  in  a  Urge  part  of 
«m  Afkica  ;  but  Valentinian  still  retabed  the 
|M'i>v5iir  <  s  of  IVIauritania, and  some  other  parts. 
»lcntuiiuti   was  at  Home  in  January  and  in 
!eb  A.  O.  440,  ai  qpfMars  from  the  date  of  several 
.'ellne.     In  tlie  month  of  June  OensKTic  loft 
thase  with  a  great  tiect.    He  landed  in  Sicily, 
^\gec[  tihe  country  and  laid  siege  to  Palermo, 
tins  w.-us  still  in  <taiil,  where  he  restored  tnin- 
iUtv  aad  aet  out  for  Italy.   It  was  about  this 
«e  tbat  StMum  wrote  his  woA  on  the  Jndg- 
fit  of  Ood,  in  which  ho  shows  that  the  Romans 
d  brought  upon  themselves,  by  their  sins,  the 
lamitiee  under  which  they  were  then  mAnng. 
to  grievous  burden  of  taxation  and  the  oppression 
the  powfjrflU  made  the  Romans  prefer  the  form 
servitiitic  under  the  Franks,  Huns,  and  Vandals, 
idsc  wUkh  thc-y  enjoyed  real  liberty  and  paid  no 
ixe*,  to  the  semblance  of  lilicrty  niidt-r  tfie  Rmnan 
jvenimcnt  whose  exactions  were  iniuh mble.  The 
afhsnaoa  were  in  poiiiiaion  of  n  l.-iri^e  part  of 
Jaiil  and  a  still  larger  pjirt  of  ^\k\':h  ;  Italy  had 
teen  ravaged  aeveral  times,  Rome  had  been  be- 
leged,  Sicily  and  Sardink  dwnHaltd,  aad  Africa 
vas  in  the  hands  of  the  Vandali,   IVKes  bad 
iecn  several  tinoes  sacked,  and  j^myu  Salvianus, 
«hVle  the  place  was  reekfaig  wnh  the  Uood  of  the 
•hun,  the  citizens  still  eagerly  called  for  the  games, 
which  wore  exhibited  ia  their  amphitheatre,  the 
ruins  of  which  still  exist  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
dtyaftheTMri. 

By  a  constitution  of  the  20th  of  Febniary  a.  n. 
4  4  \ ,  the  emperor  made  some  regulations  lur  auiktnu 
the  property  of  die  great  dignitariaa  of  the  church 
and  of  the  city  of  Rome  lial)le  to  equal  taxation 
with  other  preperty,  and  also  liable  for  the  repair 
of  the  roattandthe  waUa  eftbe  towne  and  all 

■tlxT  impost's.  In  A.  l>.  442  Valentinian  made 
y«ace  with  the  Vandals,  who  were  left  ia  ondis- 
torbed  possession  of  part  of  Aftiea. 

In  A.  n.  446,  the  Romans  abandoned  Britain. 
The  Picts  and  Scots  were  ravaging  the  country, 
auii  tho  Britons  in  vain  applied  for  help  to  Aetios 
who  was  then  consul.  A  revolt  took  pfatoa  IB 
Armorica  ia  A>Ob  448  wliidi  waa  liowvfar  loon 
•elUed. 

Ravcnaa  waa  the  snlinavy  nsidence  of  the  em- 

pmr  ;  but  he  went  to  Ronio  early  in  .\.  n.  450 
with  his  Wilis  and  mother,  when  by  a  constitution, 
dated  the  6th  of  March,  he  remitted  all  the  taxes 
that  had  bccnnie  flu-'  tip  to  thi'  1st  nf  Scpti'mber 
A.  D.  448 ;  tirom  which  we  may  conclude  that  the 
people  were  onable  to  pay  than.    Sardinia  and 
Africa  were  excepted  from  this  indulgence.  The 
rngmit  spoke  of  the  exactions  of  the  commissioners 
Vfas  vire  sent  into  the  provinces  to  prevent  tile 
•nctim  of  stlwa;  ihej  enriched  tbanadTsa  at 
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the  expence  both  of  the  tax-oayexs  and  of  the 
Fiscns.  OppreasiTe  taxation  la  the  ^mptom  of 
ricioos  gefam—U  and  of  ^  afpntehing  nua  dT- 

a  state. 

Theodosius  II.  died  on  the  28th  of  July  a^d, 

450,  and  Marciamis  succeeded  him  withont  waiting 
fur  the  approbation  of  Valentinian,  who,  however, 
cnntirmed  his  election.  On  the  27th  of  November 
in  the  same  year,  Placidia,  the  empentii  medMiv 
died  at  Rome  just  wh*  n  hostilities  were  g<Mng  to 
break  out  between  Valentinian  and  Attila,  kiitt  of 
the  Hum.  The  veonlt  ef  thk  war  waa  «he  daftai 

nf  Attila  Viy  Artiiis.  near  ChaVms  sur  Mame  in 
the  former  i^'rench  province  of  Chamnsgne,  in  a.  D. 

451.  f  Aanve ;  ATru.A.]  The  AiMory  of  Va^ 
lentinian's  unfortunate  sister  Ilonoria  is  caaaaolid 
with  that  of  Attila.    [Grata,  No.  2.] 

The  Western  empire  was  in  a  deplorable  state, 
overrun  by  barbarians  who  broaght  with  them 
"  the  detestable  herejy  of  the  Arinns  with  which 
they  were  infected."'  Italy  however  seems  to  have 
been  free  from  harhariana,  though  it  "««»%mA 
many  Goths  under  the  name  of  cojifederates  ;  and 
they  were  Arians  toOb  The  Visiigoths,  whose  capital 
waa  Tenlease,  had  a  mm  king  fai  eonseqoenee  ef 
the  death  of  Theodoric  who  fell  in  the  great  battle 
at  Chalons,  £|ghtiiw  on  the  side  of  the 
He  waa  tantSkd  %  Ui  mi  ThoriMmd. 

In  A.  D.  452  Attila  made  a  descent  into  Italy 
and  spread  consternation.  Aetius  had  retiuned  to 
Italy,  and  he  and  Valentinian  sent  Pope  Leo  to 
Attila  to  sue  for  peace,  and  the  barbarian  retired 
aft<>r  he  bad  devastated  the  north  nf  Italy.  [At- 
tila. J  A  constitution  of  Valentinian  of  this  year^ 
which  a  zealous  Roman  CathoUe  Writer  eBlIa*'a 
scandalous  law  and  altoijether  unwe)rthy  of  a 
Christian  prince,^*  declares  that  the  law  does  not 
aflow  hishops  and  priests  to  have  jnrisdictioD  hi 

civil  affairs,  and  that  thf-y  ran  only  take  c>ignizance 
of  matters  piTtainlug  to  reli|poa ;  and  it  requires 
even  buhops  to  appear  hefine  the  ordinary  judges 
in  all  suits  to  which  tlu  y  were  parties,  unless  the 
other  party  consented  to  submit  to  the  judgment 
of  the  church.  It  also  forbids  ecclesiastics  to 
taflic^  or  if  th^  do^  they  an  aUowed  no  partieDtar 

privilege. 

Valentinian  was  relieved  in  a.  d.  453  from  a 
formidahie  enemy  by  the  death  of  Attila,  and  in 
the  same  year  Thnrisnifnid,  king  of  the  Visigoths, 
who  was  uf  a  restless  and  warUke  character,  waa 
niiudered  by  his  brothers,  one  of  wlioni,  Theo- 
doric II.,  succeeded  him. 

The  power  and  influence  of  Aetios  had  long  ex- 
cited the  jealousy  and  tern  of  V^l— ^Mw,  and  the 
suspicious  temper  of  the  unwarlike  and  feeble  em- 
peror was  encouraged  by  the  cal tunnies  of  the 
eunuch  Heradios.  Aetius  was  too  powerful  to  be 
the  subject  of  a  contemptible  master  ;  and  the 
betrothal  of  his  son  Gaudentius  to  Eudoxia,  tho 
daughter  of  Valentinian,  may  have  excited  his  am- 
bitious designs  and  awakened  his  tlCBihiuius  die* 
position.  His  pride  and  insolence  were  shown  in 
a  hostile  declaration  against  his  prince^  which  waa 
followed  by  a  reooneQiation  aad  an  allhuice,  the 
terms  of  which  were  dictated  by  Aetius.  After 
this  insult  he  had  the  imprudence  to  venture  into 
the  emperor's  palace  at  Rene,  in  company 
Bocthius,  Proefectus  Praetoriu,  and  to  urge  the 
marriage  of  the  emperor *s  daughter  with  his  son. 
In  a  nt  of  irritation  the  emperor  drew  his  sword 
•ndpfa^geditintotbageneiillibod/,  ThoilaBghlar 
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hy  ^kt  attendinto  of  Vdentiniiui, 
and  Boel^ai,  the  friend  of  Aetiut,  oIm  ili«nd  bu 
fiuo.  (a.  d.  454.)  The  prtndpol  friends  of  Aetias 
were  mnsly  anmmoned  to  the  p«Uce^  and  mar- 
da«i  Tfaw  the  bfAYCtt  man,  the  aUett  com- 
mander of  the  age,  the  laat  great  Ronin  aoldjec; 
periehed  bj  the  treacherooe  hauA  of  the  moit  im> 
warUke  of  the  Roman  Caeeaii. 

A  griereu  iniolt  to  Petmuoa  Bbxanm  ie  aaid 
to  havo  bem  the  inmediatecaaee  of  Valentinian^a 
death.  Maximna  had  »  handtnmo  wife,  who  re- 
aUted  the  eroperarV  aolidlationf,  hot  ho  got  her 
within  the  palaee  by  an  artifice,  and  compelled  her 
to  yield  to  foreo  what  ahe  had  leiiued  to  persuasion. 
The  i^jored  hnabnnd  reiolved  on  the  emperor'*  de- 
itraetion,  and  be  gained  over  loaie  of  the  domeetioa 
of  ValentinJan  who  had  been  in  the  lenriee  of 
Aetioa.  While  he  was  anmaing  himself  in  iho 
field  of  Man  with  eomo  mectade,  two  of  theae 
men  feO  upon  him ;  and,  after  killing  the  gnih^ 
Heiadiai,  despatched  the  enpefw  withoat  anj 
reaistanca  from  those  who  were  ahont  him,  a.  o. 
455.  This  was  the  end  of  Valentiiiian  III.,  a 
feeble  and  contemptiblo  prince,  the  last  of  the 
fiuaily  of  Theodoaios.  Ho  was  ill  braoght  vp,  and 
had  all  the  vices  that  in  a  princelr  station  dts- 
gtaoe  a  man^  ehancter.  Even  his  seal  for  the 
Catholie  fiuth  and  the  chnith  is  not  allowed  to  have 
been  sincere. 

(Gibbon,  amJ  FaOy  c.  M,  Ac  ;  Tillo- 

moot,  Hittoire  du  Empermn,  vol.  vi.)  [G.  L.] 


com  or  VAUNTIKIANUS  UL 

VALENTrNUS  ((Ma\<rriyos),  the  odebmted 
Qnostic  hereiiarch  of  the  second  century,  was  a 
native  of  Egypt*  whence  he  went  to  Rome,  and 
there  propagated  his  heresy,  having  seceded  from 
the  church,  if  we  may  believe  Tertnllian  (<r.  Va- 
lent.  4)  in  conieqnenoe  of  being  disappointed  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  a  bishopric  The  chrono- 
gmphera  fix  the  time  at  which  he  flourished  in  the 
reign  of  Antoninus  Pins,  from  A.  D.  140,  when  they 
represent  him  as  coming  to  Rome,  and  onwards. 
(Euaeb.  CAron.  s.a.  2155  ;  Hieran.  s.  a.  2156  ; 
SyncelL  pu  351,  a.)  Eusebius  ir.ll)  also 

tells  na,  on  the  authori^  of  Irenaenst  that  Valen- 
tinns  came  to  Rome  in  the  epiaeopato  of  Hyginus, 
flonrished  under  Phis,  and  somved  till  the  epis- 
copate of  AnicetOB,  about  a.  o.  140—155.  (Comp. 
Euseb.  OknM.  and  Hieron.,  ».  «.  2169.)  Some 
writen  assign  to  him  an  earlier  date,  chiefly  on 
the  authority  of  the  tradition,  preserved  by  Oe* 
mens  Alezandrinos  {Strom.  viL  p.  764),  that  he  had 
heard  Theodas,a  disciple  of  St.  Paul:  heuco  Cave 
phces  him  at  the  year  a.  j>.  130.  The  two  opt> 
nions  may  be  reeondted  by  snpposbg,  with  Chn- 
ton,  that  Valenttmii  did  not  begin  to  propagate 
his  heresy  till  late  in  life  ;  and,  supposing  him  to 
have  been  seventy  years  of  age  in  a.  d.  150,  the 
fir»t  year  of  Anicetus,  he  would  be  twenty-five  in 
A.i>.  105,  when  it  was  quite  possible  that  a  dis- 


ciple of  St  Paul  n%ht 
FtuU  Rom,  i,  aa.  140,  144.> 

Vaientinos  was  one  of 
fluential  hetesiaiclia  «f  the ' 
accouut  of  his  doctrines 
sistent  with  the  plan  of 
be  found  in  the  woska  qaolad 
gencfal  leaders^  the  bnef  hmt 
Valentinianism  by  Mnahrii 
most  nsefiiL 

There  is  alio  a  good  and 
ler,  which  we  oztmet, 
known  to  the  English 
—    From  the  great  otiginal  (s 

in  succession  mate  and 
19mwytiH)s  and  ouV^cto,  Kiyms  i 
and  {ifi(,  iw6fmm»s  and 
aeons  together  (distingiiislM4 
AcKcb,  and  A«»8c«ds)  Ibnn  tha  «J 
the  passionate  striving  of  the  laaC 
to  mite  with  Bythas  itaoU; 
bdjg      MArm  «of(a,  /atfij^pwty, 

™?W)»  which,  wndering 
pieroma,  communicates  the  gem 
and  forms  the  Ai^tieefrj^s  «£ 
who  immediately  cnatea  the' 
three  kinds  of  material  as*  auxcd,Tifr 
rh  t^vxiKt^^,     iKutiw.    The  scmH  i 
of  the  world  is,  that  the  two  fint 
parated  from  the  last,  and  that 
shoidd  rston  to  the  pieroma,  rh 
riwo$  fM*9infr9S^  where  the 
dwells.   In  the  mean  tiroe^  two 
and  the  Holy  Spirit,  had  ariaen,  in 
store  the  disturbed  baraioay  in  the 
there  emanated  from  aU  the  aeons  Jeiw  << 
who,  as  fotoie  assodato  <9^o>wf  >  af  the 
moth,  shall  lead  back  into  the 
the  pneumatic  natures.    The  0**  ^ 
at  the  baptism  with  tha  p^chical 
miaed  by  the  Denmagns.    Joat  ao  is  the  kas  <f 
the  doctrines  of  Jesns  fbrpsgrdiiail  ma.   Oki  :hr 
other  hand,  the  spirit  intndooed  by  die  SsStf  v 
Saviour,  is  Ibr  the  spbritnaL  Tl 
dreams  were  naturally  capable  of 
in  many  different  ways ;  and,  acrvwdi^gty, 
ValenthieV  ^Uadplea  are  fimiid  wmaj  4^ 
from  their  teacher.    The  moot  iiB|wHBiil  ef 
followers  were  Henudeoo,  Ptnlemy,  awl  llsffc«.* 

It  must,  however,  bo 
knowledge  of  his  system  is  derived 
from  the  works  of  the  writeis  aigaa 
whose  expositi<ms  of  their  opponcsita* 
very  unfiur.  NothiQg  ia  extant  of  hia  ova  «0k 
except  a  few  insignificant  fiagnenta,  <|iited  br  ths 
writen  refisRcd  to.  {Ifameoa,  o^  Ifaw'iat. 
1—7  ;  Tertnllian,  a  FoiaMiMoe;  Osm.i^i- 
jMSftn;  Epi^ianius,  Hatwu.  31  ;  J.  F.  Daifcw. 
^  Haertd  Volmtm^  appended  to  h« 
HiiL  Pkih$.  H^.:  Gave,  Out,  litL  sl  «.  m 
pp.  50, 51,  ed.  Basil ;  Mosheim,  db  M  CM 
dete  Omd,  pp.  871— 38$,  IteL  ASM.  ELL  obls. 

e ii.  c.  5.  H  15—17,  vol.  L  pp.  191— IM  li 
nrdock  and  Soames ;  Welch,  HitU  d. 
r^en,  vol.  i.  ppi  835 — 3»6  ;  SchtOckh,  Ckr^m 
KirekmgmkiAt^  vol.  iL  p.859  ;  firarlfi,  &!• 
Hist,  vol  i  pp.  140,  141,  Dovidami^  ta^L; 
Meander,  KMmgttMd^  voL  L  ptii  »  7M 
—731.)  (P.iJ 


VALERIA  OALERIA. 

.ENTl'NUS,  TU'LLIUS,  a  eWeftam  of 
viri,  wbo  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  Gauls 
in  th«  remit  of  CiniM  and  Classicus 
rO")^  tut  was  unsnccessfal,  on  account  of 
M>«ition  of  Julius  Auspexand  the  Hemi  ;  so 
nly  the  Tx«vm  and  Lingonea  rebelled, 
in  us  acted,  as  the  leader  of  tlie  Treviri,  but 
aore  pains  to  secure  their  fidelity  by  ba- 
9  than  their  aaeccM  bjwarlika  prefnitttiona. 

Cerenlia  passed  the  Alps,  Valentinus  joined 

in  the  attempt  to  oppose  him.  In  his  ab- 
two  le^ona,  which  had  surrendered  to  Clas- 
at  N^OTcaium  and  Bonna  some  time  before, 
tfter  talking  the  oath  to  the  empire  of  Oaul, 
>een  marehed  to  the  city  of  Treviri,  Tolnn- 

took  the  oath  to  Vespasian,  and  on  the 
Q  of  Vfldentinus  and  Tutor  after  their  defeat 
^erealia  retired  to  the  friendly  state  of  the 
iomatrio.  Valentinua  and  Tutor  roused  the 
iri  anew  to  arms,  and,  in  order  to  make  them 
erate,  killed  Herennius  and  Numisius,  the 
•je»  of  the  above  legiona.  Cereal  is  soon  marched 
nai  ihem  from  Ma^mitiacum,  stormed  the 
Dg  position  of  Valentmus  at  Rigodulum,  and 
red  Treriri,  where  he  harangued  and  pardoned 

two  legions  just  mentioned,  as  well  as  the 
iTiri  and  iLingones.  Valentinus,  who  had  been 
en  priaoner  at  Rigodulum,  was  sent  into  Italy, 
L  waa  dftliTerod  np  to  Mudanus  and  Domitian, 
o  were  on  their  march  to  support  Cerealis.  He 
a  condMni>(^d  to  death,  and  while  undergoing 
,  sentence,  when  some  one  taunted  him  wttn  the 
ifortonea  of  Kis  country,  he  replied  that  he  ac- 
ited  death  as  a  solace  for  them.  (Tac  Hui,  iv. 
.—74,  85).  (P-  8.) 

VALENTI'NUS,  VALE'RIUS,  accused  C. 
leconina  tinder  the  Ser>ilia  lex  (probably  IM 
epefamdw)  ;  and  although  the  guilt  of  Cosconiot 
«  dear  lio  was  acquitted  in  consequence  of  an 
ideoent  Terse  of  Valentinus  being  read  in  court. 
Val,  Max.  viii.  1.  abs.  H  ;  comp.  Festus,  a. 
IqjptiAitN,  p.  363,  ed.  MUller.) 

A.  VALE'NTIUS,  the  Greek  interpreter  of 
fecrea  in  Sicfly*  was  one  of  bis  instmnienu  of 
>ppresBkm  in  that  proTince.  (Cie.  Ferr.  iiL  37, 
T.  26.) 

VALE'RIA.  1.  The  iirter  of  P.  Valeniu 
Pttblicola,  b  Mud  to  have  adviaed  the  Roman  ms- 
tn>u  to  ask  Veturia,  the  mother  of  Coriolanus,  to 
so  to  the  camp  of  Coriolanus  in  order  to  deprecate 
his  reientinent,  (Dionys.  viii.  39,  foil.)  Respecting 
her  connection  with  the  U^end  of  Coriolanua,  see 
Nipbuhr,  vol  il  p-  10*2,  foil. 

2.  The  last  wife  of  Sulla,  mm  die  daughter  of 
M.  Valerius  Messala.  She  attracted  the  notice  of 
8idU  at  the  theatre,  and  he  married  her  towards 
the  end  of  his  life.  Soon  after  his  death  she  bore 
a  dmghter.  Plutarch  calls  her  a  aiiter  of  the 
oiator  Hortensius,  but  this  is  a  mistake  probably 
anstng  from  the  fact  that  the  sister  of  Hortensius 
DUtfried  a  Valohu  Messala.   (Pint  87  ; 

Drnroana,  Oesehichie  Horns,  toL  ii.  p.  SOS.) 

VALE'RIA,  OALE'RIA,  the  daughter  of  Dio- 
cletian and  Prisca,  was  upon  the  reconstruction  of 
the  an^  in  A.  n.  293  [Dioclxtianus]  muted 
to  Giderias,  one  of  the  new  Caesars,  by  whom  ahe 
had  no  offspring,  but  adopted  hii  SUegitimste  ton 
Csndidiaous.  After  the  death  of  her  husband  in 
3U  Valeria  rejected  the  proposals  of  his  successor 
Mtnninut,  who,  having  become  enamoured  of  her 
POHD  aad  her  wealth,  sought  to  gfuo  her  hand 
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even  before  the  established  period  of  mooniing  had 
expired.  She  was  in  consequence  exposed  to  the 
brutal  fofj  of  the  disappointed  prinea,  atripned  of 
her  possessions,  and  banished  along  with  her 
mother  to  the  dest*rts  of  Syria ;  nor  could  the 
earnest  entreaties  of  Diocletian,  whoio  end  ii  aaid 
to  hate  been  hastened  by  the  misfortunes  of  his 
wife  and  child,  procure  any  alleTiation  of  their 
miaerjr.  Upon  the  death  m  dieir  oiemy  in  S14, 
they  repaired  in  disguise  to  the  court  of  Licinius, 
to  whose  care  Valeria  had  been  consigned  by  her 
husband  with  his  dying  breath  ;  but  £ar  from  ob- 
taining at  Nicomedia  the  protection  and  hononr 
which  they  anticipated,  they  found  themselves, 
after  witnessing  the  murder  of  Candidianus  and  of 
Severianus,  compelled  to  provide  for  their  anfetj 
by  a  precipitate  flight ;  and  having  wandered  for 
many  mouths  over  various  provinces  in  a  humble 
disguise,  were  at  length  discovered  at  Thessalunica, 
probably  in  the  year  A,  D.  315,  where  they  were 
both  beheaded  and  their  bodies  cast  into  the  sea. 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  Valeria  and  Prisca 
must  at  one  period  have  betrayed  some  favour  iat 
Christianity,  for  we  are  told  that  they  were  the 
first  persons  whom  Dioeletian  required  to  ofier 
sacrifice  to  the  pagan  deities  when  he  commenced 
his  persecution  ;  and  Tillemont  seems  to  regard  all 
their  subsequent  sufferings  as  a  temporal  puniilk- 
raent  for  their  weak  compliance  with  the  commands 
of  the  emperor. 

Our  chief  authority  lor  the  luMoiy  of  this  un- 
happy lady  b  the  writer  of  the  treatise  De  Mrtrtibut 
persKutorum  [Cabcilius]  (ec.  12,  15,  35,  39,  40, 
41, 42,  50, 51),  whose  notices  have  been  collected, 
combined,  and  cast  in  an  imnoein^  fonn  by  Gibbon 
in  the  fourteenth  chapt^  of  mi  history.    [  W*  R.] 


com  OP  OALiaiA  valbiua. 

VALERIA  HESSALI'NA.  [Mbssalina.] 
VALE'RIA  POLLA.  [Polla,  No.  I.] 
VALE'RIA  OENS,  i^trician  and  afterwards 
plebeian  also.  The  Valeria  gens  was  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  most  celebrated  at  Rome  ;  and 
no  other  Roman  gens  waa  diitingnithed  for  ao  long 
a  period,  although  a  few  others,  such  as  the  Cor- 
nelia gens,  produced  a  greater  number  of  iliustrioua 
men.  The  Vskrii  are  muvetisD^  admitted  to 
have  been  of  Sabine  origin,  and  their  ancestor  Vo- 
lesiu  or  Volusus  is  said  to  have  settled  at  Rome 
witli  Titoa  Tatiua  (DioDja  u.  46 ;  Pint.  Num. 
5,  FM.  1.)  One  of  the  descendants  of  this  Vo- 
Icsus,  P.  Valerius,  afterwards  sumamed  Pnblicola, 
plays  a  distinguished  part  in  the  story  of  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  kings,  and  was  elected  consul  in  the 
first  year  of  the  republic,  B.  c.  509.  From  thia 
time  forward  down  to  the  latest  period  of  the  cm* 
pire,  for  nesiij  s  thousand  years,  the  name  oocnra 
more  or  less  frequently  in  the  Faati,  and  it  was 
borne  by  the  emperors  Maximinns,  AfazimianiUi 
Maxentitu,  Diocletian,  Constantios,  Constantiiie  the 
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Great  and  others.  The  VaU  ria  gen«  enjoyed  ex- 
tnMKidfaiarr  honours  and  privileges  at  Rome.  Ttu  ir 
house  at  the  bottom  of  tlic  Vdia  was  the  only  one 
in  Uome  of  which  the  doors  were  allowed  to  op«n 
lMkfaito«h»finek  (pion7a.T.80;PliitMI.30.) 
In  the  Circus  a  conspicuous  place  was  set  apart  for 
tttOk  when  a  anall  throne  was  erected,  an  hoooor 
ef  iimdb  then  wm  no  otlMr  MMnpb  OBong  the 
Romans.  (Liv.  iL  31.)  Thij  Wtre  also  allowed 
to  bury  their  dead  within  the  waUs,  a  priril^e 
vhich  was  also  granted  to  aorae  otlier  gantet ;  and 
whan  they  had  exchanged  the  older  coittflin  of  in- 
terment for  tbrit  of  burning  the  corpse,  although 
they  did  not  light  the  funeral  pile  on  their  burying- 
groondfthe  bier  was  aet  down  there,  as  a  sym- 
bolical way  of  preserving  their  right.  (Cic.  de  Let/. 
ii.  23  ;  Pint  FmbL  23.)  Niebohr,  who  mentiooa 
l^eM  diatinelioiiB,  conjeetont  iSbaH  among  the  gm- 

diial  i  han.M-s  of  the  cnn<ititiition  from  A  monarchy 
to  an  ariatociacy,  the  Valeria  ffena  for  a  time  poi- 
■emed  tin  right  that  ooo  of  ?ti  nnben  ahoold 

exercise  the  kingly  power  for  the  Utiei,  to  which 
tribe  the  Valerii  must  have  belonged,  as  their  Sa- 
bine origin  indicates  (//»!<.  HontR,  voL  L  p. 
£38) ;  but  on  this  poinl^  m  on  many  othen  m 
early  Roman  history,  it  i«  impossible  to  come  to 
any  certainty.  Tlio  \'alerii  in  early  timet  were 
always  foremost  in  advocating  the  righti  of  the 
plebeians,  and  the  laws  which  they  proposed  at 
various  timet  were  the  grcftt  charters  of  the  liberties 
of  dwaMODdavto.  (8oo  lNBl«<,4a%  a  «.  Z4^5 

VaftriiW.) 

The  Valeria  genn  divided  into  varioui 
fiunfliet  trader  the  rt-|  >  l  l  i    the  nmeo  of  which 

are  :  —  CoRVus  or  CoRviNirs,  Falto,  Flaccus, 
Laevinus  Maximus,  MxssALua,  Potitus, 
PuBLicuLA,  Tappo,  TRiARitTS,  VoLTOUK.  Be- 
sides the^e  we  meet  with  other  cognomona  of  the 
Valerii  undor  the  repuViHc,  which  an*  mostly  the 
names  ef  freedmen  or  clients  of  the  \'aleria  gens. 
They  are  given  bdow  in  olphabetical  order,  toge- 
ther with  the  surnames  bonieby  the  Valerii  in  the 
imperial  period.  [Valkkius.]  The  few  Valerii, 
who  ocenr  withooS  any  ramame,  are  not  of  tuf- 
ildent  importance  to  require  any  notice.  On  the 
eoma  of  the  gens  we  find  the  cognomen*  Aoucuius^ 
OahiUM,  msntt,  BorhrfM 

VALERIA'NUS,  a  fri.  nd  of  the  younger 
Pliny,  who  has  addreated  three  lettera  to  hun. 
(Ep.  ii.  15,  r.  4,  14.) 

VALEHIA'1IU8»  Bomaa  omperor,  a.  d.  253 

— 260.  1*.  Lirivii's  Vat  kriaNTS,  whose  father's 
name  waji  Viilerius,  traced  his  descent  from  mi 
^PM*!— and  noble  stock.  After  poaaing  through 
various  grades  in  the  service  of  the  state,  he  had 
liaen  to  the  highest  honoon  at  least  as  eariy  as 
A.  D.  987,  fbr  w»  find  him  atyled  a  eonanlor  when 
despatched  a  yi-ar  lat  r  liy  tli'^  d  irdians  to  Romn. 
Ueciot  having  determined  to  revive  the  censorship, 
Mid  having  cwled  upon  tho  aenatte  to  namo  Ao  in- 
dividual  most  wortliy  of  such  an  office,  demanding 
the  union  of  the  most  spotless  integrity  with  the 
meet  aound  discretion,  the  whole  assembly  with 
one  voice  fixt  d  upon  Valerian  «igerly,  extolling 
his  accomplishments  and  worth.  This  singular 
unanimity,  and  the  tone  of  hyperbolical  compli- 
ment in  Which  tho  choice  was  annonnood,  anut  be 
leceived  eithor  as  a  proof  of  tho  surpassing  merit 
of  the  person^  thus  distinguished,  or  as  an  in- 
dieadon  that  t£e  onpanr*  uthough  he  ottontihlf 
Joft  tho  fllttrtiwi  flpsBy  hod  oontnnd  boAtohnnd  to 
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make  known  his  own  staitimenta  and 
imtimely  &te  of  Decins  savod  At 
public  mnrals  from  the  emy*arni«n>«it  •■rfc3^^  *i 
have  attended  the  diachaige  of  k-  * 

vidiooo  dtttio%  wUo  at  mmt  1im»  'ho  wu  . 
mitted  to  the  fiill  confidenct?  of  Gillus*  - 
he  wat  employed  to  quell  tho 
milkmH,  and  ncal  Oe  kgiono  «f 
Moeaia  to  their  allegiance.  "Whil*  a 
forming  in  Noricum  and  Khaetia,  the 
menta  of  the  usurper  and  the  marder  a£ 
completely  changed  the  aapaet  if 
Valerian,  who  had  taken  up  arms  tn 
interests  of  another,  now  em^yed 
vance  hio  own.  Tho  laddoa  death. 


by  disease  or  treacherii-.  of  rival 
encamped  near  Spoletu,  nnevented  a 
oomtar.  Vakcian  waa  BBoaaB  (a. m. 

the  vacant  throne,  not,  aaya  the  A 
toriana,  by  tho  rode  damoora  of  a 
tiw  diaoraeriy  ahoBla  of  a  popahr 

right  of  his  merits,  and,  as  it  were,  by 
mous  voice  of  the  whole  world.   The  new 
having  assumed  his  eldest  »on  GallienosM  a= 
aociate  in  the  purple,  prepored  to  zrpel,  am  Wa: 
might,  the  Inrliarinn  ho>t^  which,  gatherrnf  • 
fidunce  frun\  iln  uicrr.Lsing  weakut.-^  of  the  Ki^ 
dominion,  wen-  pressing  forwarda  more  kmi  c*. 
fiercely  (tn  thf  vuiious  t'nmtiers.   But  a3tt  "<5i£^ 
Franks  were  ravaging  Chuil  and  Sfaia,  aHf^ .  ' 
the  Alemanni  were  making  rvpeaAeCdatmna  c.« 
the  provinces  of  the  Upper  Danube,  and  lir-at«  . . 
Italy  itaelf^  although  the  Gotha  wcce  h&itnf  u-- 
heat  iloeta  with  tho  plmador  of  Aaia  ami  of  Gar^c 
yet  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire  tt^^  c 
imminent  in  Syria.  Scarcely  had  Ard^schtr  Ef.v- 
gan,  by  his  crowning  Tictory  in  Khonsxz^  >  '- 
thrown  the  dynasty  trf  the  Anaeidae,  and  rr^  -^^i 
the  ancient  supremacy  of  Persia,  •whvn  he  Tt>v  t 
that  he  would  drive  the  Western  osuip^n  fois. 
regions  once  swayed  hjluaanceetan.  His  t^>e=<« 
were  Iviffled  by  the  energy  and  raloor  of  Srvmi 
but  the  haughty  and  ambitiovxa  Si^ar  havu  ^ 
length  aaecorfod  in  nh|ngating  AnaaiBt  d»'a!r 


and  great  outwork  of  the  Roman  power.  liacc^s 
that  the  time  had  now  arrived  Ibr  leabca^  ^ 
mighty  projecta  of  Ua  dm.    Ran^aff  iiiiia  t^ 
garrisons  from  the  strongholds  on  the  1^  laat  t' 
the  Tigris,  he  overran  Mesopotamia,  then  crauas 
the  Euphrates,  nuhed  like  a  torrent  opoo  S^ra. 
and  hewing  down  all  resistance,  stonaed  Aad*^ 
the  metrojM>lis  of  the   Kast.      At  this  jcrarrr' 
Valerian  assumed  the  command  of  the  kyi^  b 
persan,  aad  fiv  a  time  his  meaooMa  mam  \^ 
vigorous  and  successful.    Antioch  was  rrwTT?»4 
the  usurper  Cyriadea  [.CvaLADKsJ  waa  aiaic^a^ 
Sapor  wao  cempaOed  to  fril  bode  Miii  ^  U 
phrates  ;  but  the  emperor,  flushed   br  bi.' 
fortune,  while  hia  £aculties  were  perhaps  mfksn 
by  age,  fbDowed  toonmUy.  Ho fiaoid  lumor!£.bi» 
a  second  Cra&siH,  tDRoonded,  in  the  Ticinhy  ;* 
Kdessa,  by  the  counUem  horsemen  of  his  acti^f 
he  was  entrapped  into  a  conference,  taken  prvaMit. 
and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  ca^ttin? 
subjected  to  every  iuMilt  which  f>ri-rul  fr:-'^ 
ciiiild  devise.    After  death  his  akin  was  sccftd 
and  long  praiarTed  at  n  tiophj  in  tho  dhmf  tmn 
of  the  nation. 

Although  no  doubts  exist  with  rtgui  U  tt» 
kadiaa  ftda  connected  with  tha  aanar  of  TaSeau 
and  hii  adNiahlo  fiMa^  jalio^ 
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vnlmdictoTy  nre  tho  records  of  this  prrinr^. 
L  IS  impossible  to  arrange  the  creuLs  m 
r  order,  or  to  ipeak  with  any  certainty  of 
etaUs.  \Ve  should  have  imagined  that  little 
ity  could  have  been  found  in  fixing  the  pre- 
sto of  HhB  vmfUmn  md  wdc  of  Araoch,  tlie 
ict\oT\  of  its  edifices,  and  the  massacre  of  its 
ation,  a  cataAtrophe  which  imut  have  auMd 
(bond  MSMatfflB  tiiMi^NmltfiM  ehrflind  wvtM, 
>-o  cannot  decide  whether  these  things  hap- 
1  during  the  reign  of  Oallua*  of  Valerian,  or 
allienus.  In  like  manner  it  ia  hard  to  decide 
iMt  year  Valerian  waa  made  priaoner,  although 
vcight  of  evidence  is  in  fiivour  of  a.  o.  260. 
beU.  Poll.  F'ruff.  Vil.  Valeriam.;  Aurcl.  Vict. 
Ibm.  xxxii.,  jEpiL  xxxiL  ;  Eutrop.  ix.  6  ;  Amm. 
c  xxiii.  />  ;  Zoeim.  i.  27,  foil.  iiL  32  ;  Zonar. 
23  i  £ckhel,  vol  vii.  p.  Ml.)      [  W.  U.J 


COIN  OK  VALERUNTS. 

VALERIA'NUS  JU'NIOR,»ion  of  the  em- 
rar  Valerianoa,  1ml  not  by  the  mm  noAcr  a* 

alHiriWl  He  wat  nnarkable  for  the  beauty  rtf 
«  WVMII,  the  modMtjr  of  his  address,  the  high 
iltmdon  of  his  mind,  and  the  puritj  of  his 
lorals  in  which  he  exhibited  a  mark  >!  contnst  to 
is  dissolute  brother,  along  with  whom  he  perished 
t  Milan  in  d.  268.  [Oalliknus.]  Trebellius 
NilUe  tfUnt  llMt  be  reeeived  the  title  of  Caesar 
rnm  hii  fltiier,  and  of  Augnstns  from  Gallienus, 
)ut  this  assertion  ia  not  supported  by  the  Fasti 
lor  by  any  other  MmM  ffUMM^  whBt  Rekhel 
ws  addaced  many  weii^hty  arguments  to  prnvo 
hat  he  never  ooold  have  enjojed  either  of  thne 
ippcUations,  and  Aflt  afl  llw  eMM  awribed  fa  ban 
ttelong  in  reality  to  his  nephew  Saloninua.  (Trebell. 
PoU.  Valman.jun. ;  Eutrop.  iz.  8 ;  Zooar.  ziL24, 
according  to  whom  young  Valcoianoa  waaifaun  not 
at  Milan,  bat  at  RoBM,  along  with  the  son  of 
naWiemis,  after  tho  denth  of  the  latter.  .See  nlso 
tckhel,  voL  vii.  pn.  li'l,  and  the  disseriatioii 
of  Braqnigny  in  tt»  Mtmoirm  tU  tAeademie  de 
Scieiwri,  f(  HeUe$  Ltttrff,  vol.  xxxii.  p.  274.)  [  W.R.] 
VAL£R1A'NUS,  CUKNfi'LlUS.  [Saloni- 
int.]  [W.  R] 

VALERTA'NT'?,    -n-ith   the   title  Eptscopus 
CemtUmuu^  is  the  name  attached  in  a  single  MS. 
to  a  dbeoone  Dt  Brno  Dudpluuut,  frequently 
printed  among  the  works  of  St.  AuL'ustine,  but  no 
author  b«iring  this  designation  has  been  com> 
neroonted  by  Geimadiua,  by  l8idorus,nor  by  any 
other  CMapiler  of  ecclesiastical  bit^^phies.  Ceme- 
lium       a  villaffe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nice, 
the  ciiiscopate  of  which  was,  hy  a  decree  of  Pope 
Leo  tile  Great,  conjouied  with  that  of  Nice,  so  that 
after  that  period  it  did  not  form  an  independent 
diocese  — a  fisct  wliich  determines  one  limit  with 
RRnl  It  Aa  i«e  of  Vakrianaa.  Ha  la  beUaved 
tfi  V  identical  with  tho  Valerianus  to  whom,  in 
common  with  other  bishops  of  aouthem  Oaul,  a 
'      naadnnad  bgr  LiotaMUBf  tha  " 
▼01*  m, 
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tinn  of  the  hishop  of  Vuison  (E'/iisrrypus  Va9fnsiii\ 
and  he  is  further  believed  to  be  the  Vaieriamu 
who  assisted  aft  the  eooaeOi  of  Riea  (a.  o.  4M) 
and  Aries  (a.  D.  455),  but  thwe  and  other  sup- 
positions rest  upon  no  basis  more  stable  than  simple 
oonjectofBi 

The  Sermo  de  Bono  Diteiplinae  was  firat  pub- 
lished aa  the  work  of  Valerianae  by  Melchior 
OoMastaa,  8«ai.  Qma.  IMl,  and  ten  years  after- 

warda  Sinnond  discovered  in  a  MS.  bektapfing  to 
the  monastery  of  Corvey  on  the  Weser  mneteen 
discourses,  together  with  an  Epistola  ad  MonachoM 
dt  FtrMAes  «t  Ordine  Doctrinae  Apostolicae^  pur* 
pMting  to  be  the  production  of  Valerianus  Episco- 
pus.  Although  the  codex  in  question  did  not  con- 
tain the  homily  De  Ifomo  Di$eiplimagy  ner  faditnta 
the  site  of  the  bishopric  of  this  Valerianus,  Sir- 
mond  concluded  from  the  style  that  the  whole  of 
theae  pieeM  mmI  iWMji— Ibaibly  ba  Maftad  ta 
Valerianus  Cemelicnsis,  and  accord  in  t.'ly  printed  an 
octavo  vohune  at  Paris  in  1612  with  the  title 
amtltnkrtmd  Ejpueopi  Cmdimtit  Hemam  XX, 
Item  EfMa  ad  Momuhot  d*  FMalBatef  Maw 
Doctrinae  Apostolicae.  Omnia  primum  prafieruntm 
earn  HomUkan  jxifl  annot  plus  miuutnUUe  d net  n lot 
in  lueem  edita  a  Jacubo  Sinwmdo  Sttittuti*  Jc$m 
Pres^iyfero  anno  ^^.DCXI^.  These  tracts  will  be 
found  also  in  the  collected  works  of  Sirmond,  voL  i. 
p.  604.  foL  Paris,  1696,  in  the  BAKoAaea  Ptdnm 
Maxima^  vol,  viii.  p.  498,  fol.  Lugd.  1677,  and 
under  their  best  form  in  the  UibUoAeea  Fatrum  of 
OaOaad,  vaLx.  p.  123,  ftL  Venet  1774.  (Sebeane. 
n.ann,  BiMkA,  Patrum  Lai.  vol.  ii.  §  ."if!.)  [W.  R.] 

VALBRIA'NUS  PAETUS,  one  of  the  mnny 
▼ietisu  of  the  anspidoiia  cmel^  of  EIagabalu«. 
(Dion  Cass.  1  xxix.  4.)  [  W.  R.] 

VALERIA'NUS,  C.  PLI'NIT^S,  a  physician, 
whose  date  is  unknown,  who  died  at  the  early  age 
of  twenty-two,  and  whose  name  is  presen  ed  in  a 
Latin  inscrijjtion  fnund  at  Conio.  (Gniter,  /user.  i. 
G35.)  To  him  is  attributed  (but 


out  any  very  good  rauon)  a  Latin 

entitled  "  Medicimn'  I'liniannr-  f.i^/n  QuinffW,*^ 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  about  the 
fbartli  cflBtny  alUr  Gbilrt.   It  it  a  book  on  do- 

mestic  nu  dii  inc,  compilrd  frnm  Pliny,  Dioscoridcs, 
Ualen,  Alexander  Traliianus,  and  others,  and  is 
not  of  andi  tahM.  Tba  ftrat  tinea  books  treat  of 
diflferent  diseases,  beginning  with  the  head  and 
descending  to  the  feet,  and  contain  an  account  of  n 
great  number  of  medicines,  taken  partly  from 
Pliny  and  partly  from  later  writers.  The  fourth 
book  treats  of  the  properties  of  plants,  and  is  in  a 
great  measure  taken  from  Galen  ;  and  the  fifth, 
which  ia  afanail  entirely  taken  firam  Alexander 
Tmllianus,  treats  of  the  diet  suitable  to  different 
diseases.  The  work  wae  first  sobliahed  at  Kome 
1609,  foL,  adhed  by  Th.  PtgUraedaa  Tben  k 
(according  to  Hallcr)  a  much  more  accurati^  edi- 
tion, poblished  fionon.  161CL  foL  It  is  also  in- 
nrtod  bi  Albn  Thorax  (fbrfaas)  Oollaetion, 
BasiL  1528,  foL,  and  in  the  Aldine  Collection  of 
Medici  Antiqui,''  Venet.  1547,  foL  There  is 
a  learned  di«ertatioa  by  J.  O.  OUns  (which  the 
Writer  has  never  seen),  entitled  **  De  Auctore 
Of>rri*  di>  Re  Medica,  vulgo  I'linio  Valeriano  ad- 
scnpli,"  Lips.  173(),  4to,  in  which  the  author  tries 
to  prove  that  the  work  in  question  wa<i  written  l^y 
Siburius.  (Sec  Fabricius, /y< ''/./,(//.  ;  HalN  r,  i///>/. 
Attd.  FraeLi  Choulant,  UattdL  d*  r  liucherkumU J  ut 

4i$JidknUtMikn  I^C^ckp,)  [W.A.O.] 

4s 
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VALFIUUS,  artiitt.  1.  Of  Oatia.  The  ar- 
cMlacI  of  the  eov«i«d  AaMn  tnctaA  — lUiw  fu 

the  games  of  Lib<f.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  ]r>.  s.  24.) 
Piinj  doe*  not  aay  which  Libo  hewK^en  to ;  but 
it  w  likely  to  teve  Imnb  h.  tk/^hanSm.tSbn,  who 

in  his  ctinile  acdileship,  witli  his  coltcngiie  C. 
Atilius  Scminus,  first  celebrated  the  Mcgalcsia 
R8   lufii  scvuid,  B.C  193.      [LlBO,  ScBiBOMUS 

No. ;'.]. 

2.  M.  Vai.erit-s  ^r.  F.  Artema,  nn  nrrhi- 
tect,  who  is  mcntioiiid  in  an  extant  inscrijitioji. 
(Silii'g,  'Cat.  Artif.  Append.  *.  ».  Art f ma  ;  R. 
RocbetUs  /W/rc  a  Af.  Schom,  p.  422,  2d.  cd.) 
k*S.  D.  Valkrivs  \m  f.,  de«aibed  as  roacv/la- 
rfM^  liMt  St,  •  nalrar  «f  hmm  vaiea,  ta  two 
riptions  founrl  at  Tuscnlnm,  of  which  place  he 
a  native  or  a  citiaea,  fox  in  cue  of  the  inacrip- 
tbnt  ho  ii  itylod  Tmetkm,  (Mmslari,  f%m, 
vol,  i.  p.  xii.  12,  p.  xiv.  6  ;  R.  Rochette,  ^  c) 

4.  C.  Valkriuh  Anbmkrtiokk  C.  Its,  is  the 
form  in  which  a  Cordovan  inscription  gives  the 
name  of  an  artist  in  metal,  wlio  made  the  em- 
bossed vesnpls  called  atuvjlt/jta.  lie  is  styled 
in  the  inscription  Oteltitor  Amujltftarius^  but  there 
can  be  no  doaht  that  the  last  word  is  an  error  for 
Anoiihrjrtarius.  (Miiratori,  Thes.  vol.  ii.  p. 
cmlxj^  9  ;  a  Rochette,  L  e.)  [P.  S.] 

VALKHIUS  ABDITUUa  In  the  ninth 
cliaptiT  of  the  nineteenth  hook  of  the  Noctes  At- 
ticac  a  certain  rhetorician  J olianus,  when  challenged 
to  ttofalt  out  mfCtAug  hi  the  Latin  language  worthy 
of  heing  compared  with  the  i;nicefiil  effusions  of 
Anacreon,  and  other  bards  of  that  class  among  the 
Greeks,  quotes  two  ehort  epigruM  by  Valerius 
Aeditnnt,  who  is  rimply  described  as  "  veteris 
poetac,''  one  by  Porcius  Licinius,  and  one  by 
Quintus  Catulus.  Upon  these  collectively  A.  Oel- 
lius  pronooneea  mundius,  venustios,  limma^pree- 
noi,  Gmecumve  Latinumve  nihil  quidquam  repcriri 
pito.**  They  imquestionabiy  merit  high  commend- 
stiott,  httt  aio  00  ovidentiy  derived  ften  some  Oveek 

source,  that  they  could  scarcely  be  adduced  with 
fairness  as  s|ieciniens  of  the  Roman  lyric  muse. 
Judging  fnm  the  langnage  and  TefrimMticn  we 
may  assign  them  to  a  period  about  B.  r.  1 00.  (Oell. 
xix.  9  ;  Anthol.  Lot,  iiL  242,  od.  Burmami,  or 
Nos.  27,  28,  ed.  Meyer.)  [W.  R.] 

VALE  RIUS  A'NTIAS.  [Antias.] 
VALE'RIUS  ASIATiri^S.  1.  P.  Vai  k- 
RIVB  AsiATic';8,  consul  sufteclus  under  Caliguhi, 
Imt  in  what  year  is  uncertain,  and  a  second  time 
consul  imder  Claudius  in  a.  r>.  4f)  with  M.  Jimius 
SUanns.  Valerius  wae  a  friend  of  Caligula,  but, 
having  loerivod  %  mm  hvah  fron  hhn,  njeieed 
at  his  death.  When  the  prnct<iri,ui  trrmps,  after 
the  anaMination  of  the  raaperor,  were  seeking  for 
tiie  nniidanf  hi  older  to  wreak  their  vengwnee 
on  him,  Valerius  stood  up  in  a  conspicuous  place 
and  exclaimed  Would  that  I  had  killed  hia>«** 
by  which  act  of  courage  the  soldiers  were  eo  aa. 
toni^hed  that  thijr  flllnEMd  quietly  to  their  qnar- 
tf^rs.  Valerius  was  very  wealthy  and  this  provrd 
his  niin.  The  empress  Messalina  coveted  his 
splendid  gardens,  which  were  the  same  as  Lucul- 
1ns  had  originally  laid  out,  and  whicli  V^alerius  had 
made  still  more  niagniiiceut.  She  also  suspected 
hfaB  of  befa^  OM  of  «ho  pannom  of  tiio  benrtifhl 
Pnppaoa  Sabina,  the  mother  of  Nero's  wife, 
whom  she  both  feared  and  detested ;  and  she 
tiMtofin  Moltrad  to  cfoik  Vaktiaa  ml  PieppM 
•tdwMBMtfaMk  She  §W|ilM3fd  fldUiM  to  ae- 
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cuse  him,  and  also  instractcd 
than  ft  ihivt  or  ftfimten  n 

Claudius  against  the  power 
riua.   This  was  in  A.  o.  4  7« 


year  voluntarily  resignexi  his 
ing  it  £ar  a  short  time,  in  order  to 
of  which  he  was  the  anbject.     Scmiios  v-t 
him  of  the  part  he  had  taken  in  Gbbpria'^  2. 
and  nf  an  intention  of  firttintr  "at  to  x'"* 
iirniies  with  a  view  of  aaptirmg  to  the  «z 
since  he  wM  hon  at  VienaaTfwiHBc)  is 
and  had  many  connections  in  that  pan  d  . 
man  world.  The  weak  and  csedalo&*  esp«n- . 
easily  penoadod.   Vakriaa  -mmm  wpftAftA.  . 
Baiae.    The  senate  was  not   f^ummctird.  x-  ^ 
was  brought  into  the  eoiperor^  t  hainhn  ^' 
SviUfais  hidtMinMatew  to  fcwc^s^  \ 
riusdeindedkiBaalfvith  ^Miit, 
would  have  acquitted  him  had  it  net 
Messalina,  who  got  Vitelliua,   theticca*^  '' 
third  time,  to  persuade  the  t-m^t^  nm  »  tat- 
him  to  death.     He  was  allomned  the  cbnce  r. 
deatli,  and  died  bv  opening  him  vesM.  .•' 
Caas.  lix.  M  |  Jbseph.xiz.  1  ;  QraL  ^  Chwft  ^ 
18;  Tac.  ^iM.zil-^  3dii.4Sz  OmbGms 
27, 2S,  31.) 

3.  P.  VALBftiro  AatATieim,  tk*  IrpMi  ^ ' 

prm  -iir,-  of  Gallia  Relgica  at  the  d«atli  ^  ^ 
espoused  the  cauae  of  YiteUius  at  the  heps:::  z: 
A.  n.  69,  ani  aoen  ilbHrwBrda  nanied  the  acr 
of  Vitelliuj.    On  the  fall  of  ViteHitu  he  ib5^  > 
to  make  his  peace  with  the  jrcneral*  of  V»5».- 
and  as  consul  designatus  spoke  in  the  scrai 
favoor  of  their  pio|nenla.    He  wns  allowed  s  - 
sequence  to  enjoy  the  con«ulship  a*  su^h/tvo  3-  s- 
following  year,  A.  n.  7U.    (Tac  HtsL  L  3^  * 
4,6.) 

3.  Valerius  AsiATicr«},  ctHisa]  ai>derBs>t*A- 
A.  n.  12d  with  Titiiu  Aquilinaa  CFaaii)> 
VALB^IUS  BAflSIA'NUSv  M  If  ^ 

modus.     (T-aniprid.  Cnnrr.tfl,  7.) 

AL  VALK'KIUS  BKA'DUX  cml 
Onmnodua  a.  n.  191  with   Pede  Apratc 
(Fasti). 

C.  VALE'RIUS  CABrRNI'S.  [pnociiirv 
VALE'RIUS  CA'PITO,  Uuuah«i  by  A^J^  i 
pina,  was  after  her  death  reerilo4  fioB  eiit  •!  1 

Nero.    (Tac.  Ann,  xiv.  12.) 

VALE  RIUSCATULl'NUS,  waaseatkr^--  f 
Itanns  to  succeed  Septimnv  8of—  in  ifcs|i>*i^ 

ment  of  Illyricum,  when  the  laf.c  r  rw<*cT  '" 
imperial  title.    Valerius  was  aftcrwania  ki«^ 
Septimius.   (SpartinL  Mem  5,  U) 
VALE  RIUS  CATO.    [Cato  I 
VALJB'RIUS  CATULLUS.  [Cattih^ 
YALSlUVB  CONSTANTI'NUSl  ii  ^ 

STANTINl'8  I.] 

VAL£  RIUS  C0NSTA'NX1U&  iCamty 
rm.} 

VALB1UU8DI0CLBnA'Nn&  fprnVf  ^ 

TIAM'S.] 

VALE'RIUS  DIODO'KUS.  iDma*'^ 
literary.  Not  2.] 

VALE'RIT'S  EUTTGHIA'NTO  CMU- 

ZON.  [COMAZON.J 

▼ALB'RIUS  PABIA^NUS.    [  Fabum  v  ] 
VALE  RIUS  FESTUS.  fFasrca.) 
VALERIUS  ORATUS.  {(JKAxr^J 
If.  TALBlUnS  UOMULLUd,  coaMil  ta*^ 
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:  o  A^^inst  tlie  cmporor  ia  recorded  tv  Capi- 
CA#.  ^nL  I^kiL  6).   Ue  may  bare  been  a 
Uuie  of  Um  TScina  HflaraDoib  ^AMk  th* 

r  l*liny  speaks  nf  as  one  of  AatlBlOltafluB 

r-Jf>,  iv.  9,  V.  20,  vi.  1»). 
L.K'RIUS,  JU'LIUS.  Angelo  Mai  printed 
M(V<Mith  volume  of  hU  **  Clauici  Auctoret  e 
iTiifi  codicibus  editi  "  (Hvo.  Horn.  1H3.t)  from 
iul>roaian  and  two  V'atiaui  MSS.  an  hutorical 
inscribed  Julii  Valerii  viri  darimmi  Hn 
9  ^l^Jtandri  Macfdonis  translaiae  eje  Aetopo 
lo,  and  in  his  Spidlegittm  Homanum (8to. 
IMS)  1m  added  wn»  new  nwtter  obtained 

A  Turin  MS.  The  work,  as  the  title  im- 
,  im  takeu  from  the  Greek  of  Aesopua,  and  the 
ttJk  HMMit  hvw  ^MB  MspoMA  biAn  tfM  nriddlo 

e  fourth  centurj-,  and  prol»alily  before  thv  di- 
(i  of  the  empire,  tince  the  temple  of  Secapis 
fel  w  dcatroyed  in  a.  D.  S89  by  an  ediet  of 
■doiiua,  and  the  tomb  of  Alexander  which  had 
1  removed  in  the  acre  of  Chrysostom,  are  both 
.en  of  as  if  standing  in  their  ^original  state 
H>,  iii.  57),  while  hi  describing  the  dimcn- 
a  of  the  most  famous  cities  (i,  20)  no  notice  is 
sn  of  Constaniiiiople.  We  cannot  determine 
li  tile  sameewlrii^  a  Umit  fiir  the  period  wh«i 
translation  "vras  executed,  but  judging  from  the 
teral  tone  of  the  LatinitY  it  oould  not  hare  been 
wIlwB  the  bcffinnmfertfM  fifth  craftvjr.  This 
•ce,  although  published  for  th.'  first  timn  by 
ai«  waa  knewa  to  Vincent  of  fieauvais,  to  baii- 
i&Ba,toCldil0l;  ■ndtemmjeteeritiak  Till 
-  no  means  undeserving  of  attention  ;  the  style  is 
•  ely  and  attractiTe,  and,  although  many  of  the 
aicments  are  endently  iisbulous,  much  curious  in- 
vmation  may  be  gleamed  from  it  with  reganl  to 
le  aflSiirs  of  Egypt  and  especially  of  Alexandria, 
he  author  was  probably  a  native  of  that  city 
i.  27  )  ;  and  it  has  hesB  eoojectured,  from  tome 
<'culiari  ties  in  the  language,  that  Valerius  was  an 
Vfrican.  (See  the  prefistorr  remarks  of  Mai  in  his 
Chudd  Amtam^  [W.  It] 

VALF.'RH'S  LARflUS.  [Larous.] 
VALERIUS   LlClNlA'NUa  tUawiA- 

NlTS,] 

VALE'RIUS  LIGUR,  pnefectns  of  the  prae. 
torian  cohorts  under  Augustus.  (Dion  Cass.  \x.  23.) 

VALE'RIUS  MARCELLrNUS,  a  Roman 
hirtnriw,  who  wrote  the  lives  of  some  of  dM  em- 
perors.    ( Capitol.  AMajHin.  ft  Dalbin.  4.) 

YALK'iUUS  MARI'NUS.  had  been  named 
OM  <f  the  consuls  by  Galba  for  the  year  69  a.  d., 
but  was  deprived  of  the  intfloded  hoBimr  faj  Vi- 
tellins.   (Tac  ^ti<.  ii.  71.) 
VALVBIUglCARTIAUa  (Mabiiuub.] 
VALBmUS  MAXIMIA^Pa  [Kaxuii 

AXOS.] 

VALBltTnSlIAXnfT'NU&rilAUKiinrB.j 

V.\LK'RIUS  MA'XIMl'S.  [Majumim;] 
VALE'KIUS  NASO.  [Na«o.] 
VALE'RIUS  NEPOS.  fNKPoa.] 
V.\LF/RIUS  PAULI'NUS.  [PaouKiTa.] 
VALE'RIUS  F^O'LLIO.  [I'ollio.] 
VALE'RIUS  PO'NTICUS,  banished  in  Nero  « 
Nfen,A.a61.  (Tac.  JiM.ziT.41.) 
VALERIUS  PBAECONI'NU&  (Paas- 

CONlNl'8.] 

VALE'RIUS  FRIflCna  fPftneoa) 

V.MK'RirS  PROBTTS.  [Phobus.] 
VALE  HiUS  FKOCJLLUS.  [Procillus.] 
VALE'RIUS  80RAfKU&  [S<mumi;i.J 


VALOIU&  im 

VALE'RIUS  Til  EON.    [Thkon,  No.  6.] 
VALl<KlUa  VALfiNTl'NUS.  IValms- 
mtim]  * 

VATiOIUS.  1.  The  father-in-law  of  Rullus, 
who  pxypoeed  the  agrarian  law  in  the  omsulship  of 
Cicero,  which  was  opposed  by  the  latter.  It  ap- 
pears from  Cicero  that  Valgius  had  obtained  much 
confiscated  property  ia  the  time  of  Sulk.  .(Ck.  d^ 
L<^.  Ayr.  iii.  1.) 

2.  A.  VALoitJs,  the  son  of  a  senator  damtei 
the  Poinpoian  party  in  the  Spniiij^h  vmr  n.r.  4.'), 
and  went  over  to  Caesar.    (Auctor,  U.  /lisp.  1  i.) 

A.  C  Tamivi  Btnummt  Ihe  son  of  Q.  Hip-  , 
piii5,  was  adopted  by  a  certain  C.  Valgiiu.  (C£b 
ad  Fam.  xiiL  76.)   Fw  details  see  UiPPiua. 

0.  VAIiOIUS  RUPU&  1.  HeiMe,  in  the 
tenth  satire  of  his  first  book,  composed,  according 
to  BentleT,  not  later  than  a.  c.  38,  where  he  de- 
fends and  explains  the  criticism  he  htA  formerly 
passed  upon  Luciliw^  inks  Valgfus  (h.  81)  along 
with  Varius,  Maecenas  and  Virgil  among  those 
friends  of  genius  and  sound  judgment  whose  ap- 
pntatiaB  wa  man  than  compensated  for  the  aa- 
no3raMe  earned  by  the  attacks  of  his  detractors. 

2.  Agani,  in  the  ninth  ode  of  the  second  book, 
written  ahont  n.  a  23  or  he  tadeafeaie  to  eon- 
sole  Valu'ins  whom  he  ropresents  as  giving  vent  in 
tearhii  strains  to  the  grief  caosed  by  the  loss  of  his 
femNBHe  Mjratoo.  Ae  yownwy  hue  addieaed 

is  ternu-d  by  tho  old  MhoUntVpOQ  HflOMO  Tal- 
ginm  ooosuiarem.'* 

SL  Seivius,  hi  his  eomnientaiy  on  Vugil,  twiee 
nte  (od  llrp.  TiL  22,  od  Am.  xL  467)  to  Val- 
gius in  elegis.**  From  the  expressions  used  in  tho 
first  passage  wo  mi^ht  infer  that  this  Valgiu.s  was  a 
contemporary  of  Vngil,  fai  the  second  a  couplet  is 
quoted  from  his  poems.  Another  couplet  from 
^  Valgius  "  is  to  be  found  in  Isidorus  {Oini^.  xix.  4. 
s.  V.  feewlBMn). 

•I.  C.  V;ili:ins  appears  from  some  Fasti  to  hare 
been  coqmU  sttflfcctiu  in  B.C.  12.  Comp.  Oruter, 
p.  eesnriiL  !• 

5.  Pliny  (ir  iV.  xxv.  2)  m.nkf^<;  nn-ntion  of  a 
C  Valgius  eruditione  ■pectatus,'^  who  conunenoed 

a  traatiM  upon  nedieiiwrplniti  wMeh  he  dedicated 
to  Augustus,  but  did  not  complete  the  work. 

6.  In  the  Panegyric  on  Messala  contained  aBMBg 
the  works  of  Tibullus  we  read  (180) 

*  Bfttihi,  qui  possit  magnis  M  acdngere  k^nii, 
Valgfaii,  aotatBo  pmpkr  non  alier  HooMn^** 

from  which  it  has  been  condoded  that  Valgius  was 
the  author  of  heroic  strains.  No  epic  pK>et  of  that 
name,  howoTer,  is  mentioned  by  Quintilian,  nor  is 
any  MtfootehediioowBd  hi  the  gnniBariina  of  a 
work  which,  if  the  above  couplet  be  not  ridicu- 
lously hyperbolical,  must  have  attracted  general 
atteotioB.  TUi  chwimrtauce,  however,  need  ee- 
casion  little  surprise  when  we  recollect  that  the 
piece  in  which  Uiese  lines  occur  is  believed  by  the 
best  critics  not  to  be  the  production  of  Tihallna  hot 
a  rhetorical  cony  belonging  to  a  much  later  period. 

7.  PhilaruvriuH  («</  Virtf.  6Vor»/.  iii.  176)  cites 
two  hexameter  lines  from  "  \  algms  "  which  ap- 
pear to  be  taken  from  a  pastoml. 

n.  Diarisius  (p,  B4,  ed.  Putsch.)  produces  a 
verse  from  Valgius  in  epigiammate  ^  to  illustrate 
the  gendv  of  the  wvtd  waryerlto. 

9.  Donatus,  in  his  life  of  Terence,  quotes  three 
Iambics  finmi  ^  Valgius  in  Actaeone,*"  which  affirm 
I  thatT««MiahllM,ntehiimMni^dHMf 
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•which  vci-'To  in  roality  the  property  of  Sclpio,  and 
heace  Valgiiu  liaa  been  ranked  among  tlie  writers 
of  eoBAdyf  although  thm  it  no  pnof  tkat  AotMon 
was  a  play  of  any  kind. 

10.  Quintilian  tell*  tu  (iiL  1.  §  18,  comp.  iiL  5. 
§  17,  T.  10.  §  4)  that  Ibe  precepts  of  llio  Otmk 
rhetorician  Apollodnrus  who  pave  instnictions  at 
ApoUonia  to  Augustas  (Suet  Udav.  Hd)  maj  best 
be  launed  fnnn  hie  disciples,  of  whom  the  most 
diligent  in  translating  them  into  Latin  fuit  C. 
ViUgiua  Gmoco  Atticus."  He  adds  that  the  onlj 
genuine  production  of  Valgius  upon  this  lubiect 
«-a.s  ciititlcd  Ars  rdita  ad  Matitmj  that  others  had 
indeed  hoon  ascribed  to  him,  but  that  he  had  not 
acknowledged  them  in  hia  letter  to  Domitios. 

11.  OeUins  (xil  3)  speaks  of  Valgius  Rofiu 
■nd  Charisius  (p.  84,  ed.  Putsch.)  of  **  Valgius 

author  of  tome  grammatical  inTMtigatioiui 

tn  two  books  at  least, and  probably  wcrr  snmrthiiifr 
of  the  same  kind  aa  the  ^pittoliocu  Qfuuttumtt  of 
Vono  (Oell.  jht.  7). 

1 2.  Fcstus  (».  V.  Bsau")  and  Charisius  (p.  116, 
ed.  Putsch.)  refer  to  Valgitta  oo  motten  connected 
with  grammar. 

13.  Diomedes  (p.  382,  ed.  Putsch.)  gim  two 
words  from  "  Valpms  do  Tmlatiotic." 

14.  Fuially,  Seneca  my  a  (JJp.  xh.  §  1)  that 
**Va|9iiii**  applied  the  epithet  unictts  to  moont 
Aetna,  and  Charisius  (p.  79,  cd.  Putsch.)  gives  an 
example  from    Valgius  "  of  lade  as  a  nominatiTe. 

It  M  peifiMdf  BonifiMt  that  the  eridenee  con- 
tained in  the  above  parairniph.s  is  far  from  bring 
sufficient  to  enable  us  to  decide  anjthing  with  cer> 
tointy  regarding  the  person  or  jMioaiit  nomed. 
"VVe  may  fairly  surmise  that  the  Valgius  of  (1)  is 
the  same  with  the  Valgius  of  (2)  and  perhaps  of 
(8)  and  (4)  also.  Beyond  this  we  cannot  odvance 
wittoQt  losing  ouraclres  in  a  haze  of  dim  conjecture. 
Thoaaertion  of  Broukhusios  (ad  ISbull.  iv.  1.  80) 
tiiot  there  were  two  distinguished  writers  in  the 
Angustan  ago  both  named  Valgius  RnAis,  but  dis- 
tintjiiished  from  each  other  by  difference  of  prae- 
noraeii,  namely,  C.  Fa^iut  Ruftu^  the  consular  and 
pnao  writor,  and  T.  VtJgbu  Rufim^  the  poet,  is 
altogether  destitute  of  any  firm  foundation,  for  no 
authority  whotsoever  can  be  adduced  lor  the  ex- 
islenee  of  •  7*.  Valgim  Rufua. 

(All  the  mnttera  connected  with  this  inquiry  are 
Teiy  iiiUy  discussed  by  Weichert|  in  his  Foetanm 
UL  Bikftkm  IJpi.  188<k,  ii.  90»-940), 
who  fift  p.  233,  foil  has  collected  a  few  mntikted 
fiagments  bearing  the  name  of  Valgius. )  [  W.  R.] 

VA'LLIUS  SYRIACUS.  [Syrucus.] 

VA'NOIO.  [Vannhjs.] 

VA'NNIUS,  a  chief  of  the  Quadi,  was  made 
king  of  the  Sucvi  by  Gcrmanicus  in  a.  D.  19  ;  but 
afherholdiag  the  power  for  thirty  years  he  was 
dfivflB  out  of  his  kingdom  in  the  reisni  of  Claudius, 
A.  Dw  £0,  by  VibilUos  the  king  of  the  Uennunduri, 
and  Ml  own  aophowa  Vin^  and  Sido^  ^asMof 
bia  riitcr.  Vannius  received  from  Claudius  a  set- 
dmoDt  in  Pannonia,  and  his  kiugdiun  was  divided 
between  Tangb  and  SMo.  (Tmu  J«K.iL  68,  xii 

39,  30  ;  Vannianum  regnum,  Plin.  //.  jV.  iv.  25.) 

VARAN ES,  the  name  of  six  Persian  kings  of 
die  dynas^  of  the  Basianidwo.  [SAiBAmoAB, 

p.  715.] 

L.  VARE'NUS.  1.  Was  accused,  probably 
about  B.  c.  80  or  79  under  the  Cornelia  bw  de 
aM^oftho  Midcr  of  G.  Ynub  and  of  an 
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attempt  to  murder  Cn.  Varenos.  He  wii  i'-  J 
by  Cicero  in  a  »eech  whick  is  last,  hst  sa  . 
donned.  (QntatB.  z.  IS.  §  n^^MU. 

56  ;  Cic.  Frnom,  vol.  iv.  p,  443,  OrSS;  IbK 
UrxJudiU  Horns,  vol  t.  pn.  244,  34&.) 
«.  A  oertntfasi  fa  f^iwrnS  mwf  IbtmL 

himself,  alon^;  with  T.  Pulfiok.  by  a  dnniKl 
bravery,  when  the  camp  of  Q.  Cims  «s  • 
sieged  by  the  Nerrii  in  B.  c.  54.  (Ca&i  • 
V.  45.) 

VA'RGULA,  a  fnend  of  C.  Juii^iiCaew?*; 
was  noted  as  a  wit.    (Cic  de  OmL  u. 

VAROUNTEIUS.     1.   L.  Va»octo  * 
senator  and  one  of  Catiline's  conspra; , 
took,  in  conjunction  with  C  Coneiiai.  - 
Cicero  in  B.  att^  Inrt  their  plan  was  frascsr: 
information  conveyed  to  Cicero  thrwfii  i\  - 
He  was  afterwards  bxoqgbt  to  trial,  bat  eoKk : . 
na  ona  to  dsfiai  yB^  not  wvoa  BsrtnnEair 
had  defended  him  on  a  formrr  oocas^  *«  • 
was  accused  of  bnbei7.    (SalL  Oat,  2.* 

2.  VAnot  NTEirs  lesratus  of  Omm  »- 
Parthian  war,  in  which  h»  ponsWi  a^  - 
(Plut.CVtisi.  2a) 

3.  Q.  VAROU>fTaiDR,  a  Roman  gtumrt: 
who  used  to  lecture  osi  tkm  ilanais 
(SueL  de  lU.  Gram.  2.) 

4.  M.  VARuuNTEitr^  iaantiaDeJdooA ! 
specimen  of  which  is  annexed.  The 
represents  the  liead  of  Pallas  with  SLrAB6.c- 
reverse  Jiq>iter  ia  a  fMdnn  wiifc  Ban 
(BeiElMi,TOLT.  fuMd.) 
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VARI'UA,  APPULBIA.  [Ai»«^ 

No.  9.] 

VABI'NIUS  GLABKR.  [OlabklJ 
M.  YARISIDIUSt  n  Boawi  e^ors  a 
of  L.  MnaatfaaPlancus  aadof  CfawO^'* 
Cic.  ad  Fmm.  x.  7,  12.)  ^ 
VAOaua  1.  Q.  VAMva  Hn».  ^ 
of  the  plebs,  B.  c  90,  was  a  native  d  Se«  * 


Spain,  and  received  the  surname  of 
cause  his  mother  was  a  Spani*h  wonsw-  "'^ 
called  by  Cicero  vastut  homo  aiijue  /o^'' 
nevertheless  obtained  considr  rnble  P"**^.^ 
state  by  his  eloquence.     In  hu  tnlwx**^ 
proposed  a  Ujt  de  majettaU,  in  order  to  f*^^ 
those  who  had  assisted  or  advijed  the 
take  up  arms  aaainst  the  lioman  pe(f* , 
brooght  fixwaid  ttia  kw  at  tfco  initi«aticB  'i  » 
equites,  who  made  common  cniis>^  v*ith  tfct 
against  the  reforms  of  Dmsas  :  sad  ^j^^ 
stand  tho  iodioia  at  Ob  tim^th^MJ 

iKinishinj;  the  most  distinjnijhed  ifl)»tf*»  j*^ 
the  whole  powa  of  the  state  iaiv  f^"*  ^ 
The  senaton  used  aU  th«r  htfasatt  I* 
the  proposition  from  passing  iato  »  ^ 
other  tribunes  put  their  relo  vf*  ^  **  ^ 
equites  with  drawn  swoida  o—t«fc^**^ 
ffhw  wsjatnd  tka  kw  ma  ombm.  l***^ 
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TARIUB  RUFUS. 

{ky  pot  the  law  into  execution.  Bestia  and 
I  went  volnntarily  into  exile,  and  other  dis- 
lifthed.  men  were  condemned.  Varius  even 
led  M*  OcmiMi,  Ibe  ffiiie«|it  Mmn%  who 
then  ?cventy-two  years  of  age,  bat  was 
,*e<l  to  drop  ihia  accmation.  (.Scaurus,  p. 
.  \>.l  Vaiiw  ktaMtf  WM  coBdMUMa  vnder 
twn  law  in  the  following  year,  and  was  put  to 
h.    CAppian,  B.  C,  L  37  ;  VaL  Max.  TiiL  6. 

8  ;  Cic  pro  Sctmr.  i  ;  Ascon,  mi  Scaur,  p.  2!2, 
Orelli  ;  Cic  Brut.  h%  de  NaL  Dtor.  iii.  33.) 
sro  in  the  passage  lost  quoted  accuaea  Varins 
be  nnirder  of  Dnisus  and  MeteUus. 
.  ;M.  Varies,  or  M.  Mari'Js,  as  he  is  called 
Pkutarch  and  Orosius,  a  Roman  senator,  was 
hy  Sertorina  to  Mithridates  in  b.  c.  75,  when 
made  a  treaty  with  him,  in  order  that  Varius 
;ht  command  the  forces  of  the  king.  Varius 
iftorwwds  mentioned  aa  one  of  the  genemla  of 
thridatea  in  the  war  with  Lucullm.  (Appian, 
tkr.  6a,  76»  foil,  i  PlaL  S«rL  24,  ImbM,  8  g 

8.  P.  Vakius,  defrauded  Caocilius,  the  ancle 
Atticoa,  of  a  large  sum  of  monej.  (Cic.  ad  AU, 
1.) 

4.  Q.  VARina,  om  of  ^  vIlaMM  igKbist 

»rre«.     (Cic.  Verr.  IL  48.) 

5,  P.  V  AKiuH,  a  judex  at  the  trial  of  Milo,  had 
wn  ill-treated  hv  P.  Clodius.  (Cic.  pro  MVLVJ') 
VA'RIIT.S  COTYLA.  [Cotvla.] 
VA'HiUS  LIGUK.  [Liuur.] 
YA'KIVS  MARCELLUS.  [Marcslld&] 
L.  VA'RIUS  RUFUS,  one  of  the  most  dis- 

nguiahed  pieta  of  the  Augustan  age,  the  com- 
■nion  wbA  Mend  tiYb^  and  Honea.   By  the 
itt.T  he  is  pliiced  in  the  foremost  rank  among  the 
pic  Viards,  and  Quintilian  haa  DnxDoanced  that  his 
ragedy  of  Thyeatea  miglil  Stand  fteanuriiM  with 
ny  production  of  the  Grecian  stage.  But  notwith- 
tan^Bg  the  high  fiune  which  he  enjoyed  among 
lis  eontemporaries,  and  which  was  confirmed  by 
Jto  ddilMiBla  Judgment  of  niceeeding  agMb  Aera 
H  scarcely  any  ancient  author  of  celebrity  concern- 
ing whose  personal  history  wu  are  more  completely 
ifnuMtaat   We  cannot  deteralna  ilia  date  of  his 
hirlh,  nor  nf  his  death,  nor  are  we  acqnainted  with 
anv  of  the  leading  events  of  his  career.   This  has 
amen  partly  mi  Aa  abiolsla  danae  of  tiieoe 
from  whom  we  might  rcasonahly  have  hoped  tn 
giean  aome  infbrmiUioii,  partly  from  the  circum- 
stanoe  that  ha  upon  no  oeeanon  wiwgiad  in  the 
liusiness  of  public  life,  and  partly  from  the  confu- 
sion which  prevails  in  MSS.  between  the  names 
Voruuy  Varro^  and  Fanw,  the  last  especially 
hemg  an  appellation  borne  by  fcvcral  remarkable 
personages  both  political  and  literary  towanls  the 
duwnfid  of  the  repnblic,  and  under  the  early  em- 
pama.   If  we  dioun  man  fimaftd  eonjectures 
the  •mm  total  of  our  actual  knowk^ga  BH^  ba  ex- 
prt-ssed  tu  a  very  few  worda. 

1.  Waaaycendada  wiA  OMtaiiitythathawaa 
senior  to  VirgiL  This  seems  to  be  proved  by  the 
well-known  linea  of  Horace  (Sat.  i.  10.  44), 

**  forte  epos  acer 
TJtBaiM  Vniaidndt:  moDa  alqaa  fteatani 
"^qgilia  adaMfiiBt  gndflDlaa  lua  OnBoenaa,** 

f  t  frain  these  we  may  at  once  infer  that  Varius  had 
already  established  his  reputation  in  heroic  song 
*)>3t  Tugil  waa  known  onlj  aa  a  pastoral  bard. 


VARIUS  RUF08.  1231 
9;  HaciifflgrMi  tbafrioidiliipaf  Ifaaeans  frwi 

a  very  early  period,  since  it  was  to  the  rocomra«nd» 
ation  of  Varius  in  conjunction  with  that  of  Vil|al, 
that  Honea  was  indebted  for  an  intradoatiaa  to  the 
minister,  an  event  which  took  place  not  later  than 
B.  c.  39,  for  we  know  that  the  three  poets  accom- 
paniad  tha  graH  man  npoi  Ui  ndnion  ta  Btondi- 
sium  B.  c.  38. 

3.  He  was  alive  suhaequent  to  B.C.  19.  Thia 
cannot  be  questioned,  if  We  beBore  the  joint  testi* 
rnony  of  Hieronymus  (Ckrou,  Eu$eb.  Olynip.  cxe.4) 
and  Donatus  {ViL  Virj).  xir.  §  63,  57),  who  as- 
sert that  Virgil  on  his  death  bed  appointed  Plotius 
Tucca  and  Varius  his  literary  executors,  and  that 
they  revised  the  Ai  iu  id,  but  in  obedience  to  the 
strict  injunctions  of  its  author  made  no  additions. 

It  has  been  suppooed  from  a  passage  of  Horace 
in  the  Epistle  to  Augtistus  (Hor.  Ep.  ii.  1.  247), 
that  Varius  was  dead  at  the  time  whoi  it  was 
poUidiad,  tlwl  k,  abant  aa  10,  bnt  tha  woida  do 
not  warrant  the  conclusion. 

The  only  worka  by  Variiu  of  which  anj  record 
oaa  oaen  pmervwi  an  *" 

I.  D«  A  forte.  Macrobius  (Sat.  vi.  2)  informs  na 
that  the  eightv-eighth  line  of  V'^irgil'a  eighth  edoguo 
waa  bomwed  frmn  a  poem  by  Varina,  bearing  the 
singular  title  De  Morte.  Hence  thia  pndnetion 
must  have  been  written  in  heroic  verse,  and  it 
seems  highly  prokiblo  that  the  chief  subject  was  a 
lamentation*  for  the  death  of  JaUni  Gaeaar  on 
whose  glories,  John  of  Salisbury  assures  us  (Po/i- 
emt.  viiL  14),  the  muse  of  Varioa  ahed  a  brilliant 
lustre.  Fonr  fragments  have  been  piaamad  bgr 
Macrobius  (Sat.  vi.  1,  2),  in  all  of  which  Varius 
had  been  copied  or  imitated  by  ViigiL  The 
longest,  axtenUng  to  tax  Km^  eontafaia  a  daieiiip- 
tion  (if  a  tmund  ooodMd  in  W^hlj  t|Hritfll  and 
sonoroua  langiutte. 

II*  ^M^pyfwaa  fit  ChsnvMi  Oefkietbiiam,  from 
which  Horace,  according  to  the  Scholiasts,  bor« 
rowed  the  lines  inserted  by  him  in  tha  ■ixtoonth 
Epistle  of  his  first  book  (27,  foil.). 

Tene  magis  salrum  populua  velit,  an  pc^niliun  tu, 
Senret  in  ambigM^     camnlitat  tibi  at  vbi 

Jupiter." 

No  other  specimen  has  been  preserved. 

IlL  Jl^fe§te$.  The  admiration  excited  bj  thia 
dnuBB,  tha  kat  pnbablf  «f  tiia  worica  af  varina, 

was  so  intense  that  it  seems  tn  have  nverjthndowed 
the  renown  which  ha  had  previous^  acquired  in 
epic  poetry,  and  tUa  maj  aeeoont  ht  the  omimion 
of  his  name  by  Quintilian  when  enumeratmg  thooe 
who  had  excelled  in  this  department  A  strange 
story  grew  up  and  was  circulated  among  the  me* 
diaeval  scholiasts,  that  Varius  was  not  really  tha 
author  of  the  Thycstes,  but  that  he  stole  it,  ac- 
cording to  one  account  (i?chol.  ad  //or.  Ep.  i.  4.  4), 
from  Cassiua  of  P.anna,  according  to  another  from 
Virgil.  (Serv.  ad  Vinf.  J£cl^  iii.  20  ;  comp.  Schol. 
(ul  Virg.  Ed,  vi.  3  j^Donat.  Vit.  Virg.  xx.  §  91.) 
Waldiert  haa  with  madi  ingenuity  deTiaed  a 
theory  tn  account  for  the  manner  in  which  the 
mistake  arose,  but  it  ia  scarcely  worth  while  to  re- 
fute a  fthle  whidk  haa  am  baan  genwdad  aa  ridi- 
culous. No  portion  of  the  tragedy  nas  descended 
to  OS  except  a  few  words,  and  one  sentence  quoted 
by  Marioi  Victorimia  (A.  O.  p.  2503,  ed.  Putsch.), 
which  critics  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  mould 
into  verso.  Tt  appears  from  a  Codex  rescriptus  in 
the  royal  library  of  Paria,  of  which  ikhueidcwin 
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has  given  an  account  ([{hfmiscfws  Mmcum,  i. 
p.  106,  foL  Ncue  Fulge,  1842),  that  a  Mb.  of  the 
Thyettes  waa  extant  in  the  eighth  century  of  our 
era.  It  is  fnm  thii  Codex  that  we  learn  that 
Huftt*  was  the  cognomen  of  Varitis  ;  and  it  is  fur- 
ther suited  that  the  Thyeaies  was  performed  after 
the  return  of  Angwtos  from  the  battle  of  Actium, 
■nd  that  thf  poet  received  a  million  of  scstercrs 
{ftttertmm  deciet)  for  it.  (ilor.  iiat.  i.  9.  23,  Curm. 
L  e,  Ar.  Pod^  55  ;  Ifwtiia,  viU.  18,  QuntiL  x.  1. 

P8 ;  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  4  ;  Porphvr.  ad  Hortit. 
Carm.  L  6  ;  DonaL  Vit.  Vuy.  xr.  §56.)  Weichert 
coUeslcd  with  nnich  ndnstiy,  and  oonUBBd 
with  much  ingenuity  a!!  tli.it  can  he  fixed  with 
eertaintjr,  or  aurmiMd  with  probability  cooceniing 
Vuraa,  bat  he  u  obliged  te  «dkiM«MM  tfuu 
with  the  exception  of  the  few  facts  detulea  aboTe 
eron  thing  which  has  been  advanced,  rests  upon 
simple  conjecture.  See  his  essay,  **  De  Lucii  Varii 
et  Caasii  PaoMMif  TitR  tt  OvmudbusV^  Hvo. 
Grim.  1836.  [W.  R.] 

VA'RRIUS,  K.  AEMI'LIUS  K.  k.  QUI- 
RINA,  an  architect,  known  hy  an  extant  inscrip- 
tion, in  which  h**  is  descrilied  as  Architirtm 
Eterdt^  from  which  it  aj^ears  that  he  devoted 
etpeciil  attention  to  mSHuy  eogfawcring',  whidi, 
among  the  ancients,  was  always  considered  a 
btanch  of  architecture.  (Donati,  Sitppltm.  voL  L 
p.  38,  Nflb  1  ;  SiUig,  CM,  AH^  <^pndfac, 
S.V.;  ILRoehatt^IiMrva  Ji:aBknm>.42i,2d 
ad.)  [P.  8.] 

VARRO,  ATACI'NUS.  [See  betow,  V-srro, 
P.  Tkrbntius.  ] 

VARRO,  (  IXGO'NIUS.  a  Roman  Ronntor 
imder  Nero,  supported  the  claims  of  Nympiiidius 
to  the  throne  en  tho  dflth  of  Nero,  and  was  put 
to  death  in  consequence  by  Galha,  being  at  the 
time  consul  designatus.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  45,  Hid, 
i«,87{  Pht  M.  14, 15.) 

VARRO,  TU-'BRIUS.    [RuBRit  s,  No.  2.] 

VARRO,  TKHE'NTIUS.  1.  a  TKaRNTius 
Vamo,  eoMoI  &e.  316  widi  L.  AenSina  Fndw. 
Varro  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  butcher, 
to  have  carried  on  business  himself  as  a  fisctor  in 
his  early  years,  and  to  have  risen  to  eminence  by 
pleading  the  canset  of  the  lower  dasses  in  opposi* 
tiim  to  the  opinion  of  all  good  men.  (Li v.  xxii. 
25,  foil.  ;  Val.  Max.  iiL  4.  §  4.)  Whether  these 
tales  are  true  or  exaggerated,  cannot  be  ascer- 
Uiined  ;  but  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  he 
sprung  from  the  lower  classes,  and  was  looked 
open  M  the  leadiiif  ehampfao  of  the  popular  party. 
He  cannot  have  been  such  a  dcupicablc  person  as 
Livy  represents,  otherwise  the  senate  would 
not  Dare  gone  ont  to  meet  him  sftv  htlde  of 
Cannae  to  return  him  thanks  because  he  had  not 
despaired  of  his  countnr ;  nor  would  he  have  been 
employed,  as  we  shall  find  to  hOTe  been  the  ease, 
dnring  the  remainder  of  the  war  in  important 
military  commands.  Varro  is  first  mentioned  in 
B.  c.  217,  when  he  supported  the  bill  for  giving  to 
ICMimKius  Rufus,  the  master  of  t)ie  hor»e,  power 
equi  to  that  of  the  dictator  Q.  Fabinn  Maximus. 
Vaiio  had  been  praetor  in  the  year  betore,  and 
had  previoiialy  filled  the  office*  of  qoaeslar  and  of 
plebeian  and  ctmile  aedile.  The  people  now  re- 
solved to  raise  him  to  tho  consulship,  thinking  that 
it  only  WMsdod  ft  man  of  energy  and  deeldon  at  the 
head  of  an  overw  hoi  miner  force  to  bring  the  war 
to  a  cloee.   The  aristocracy  offered  in 


VARRa 

*  only  returned  consul,  but  retomed  alooe,  t>  ari^  i 
that  he  might  preside  at  the  coantia  for  cbc 
tion  of  his  colloigne.    T%»  other  coosbI  cist' 
was  L.  Aemilius  Paulus,  one  of  the  V  idi  1 1  dz.- 
aristocratical  jiarty.  The  bis-torr  of  their  cmmpMr 
against  Hannibal,  which  >\Tis  tcrmioated  kr  tr. 
memonUo  defisat  at  Cannae  ia  related  ekewb-" 
[Hannbai,,  p.  336.]    The  batUe  was  Imclr:  - 
Varro  agaiiMt  the  advice  of  Paakm. 
army  was  att  hit  mmihihitiMl. 
all  the  officers  perished.    Varro  xt-mm  one  of  i^- 
few  who  escaped,  and  reached  V< 
with  about  oeventy  hoimmwiu.  Hii 
the  battle  seems  to  have  been  deservii^  c(  Idk 
praise.   He  proceeded  to  Cannaiian,  vhc-r; 
nmnuit  of  the  Roan  army  had  taken  re£^pe.iri 
there,  with  great  preseneo  of  mind,  adofMd  cmv 
precaution  which  the  exigencies  of  the  ca^ 
quired.    (Dion  Cass.  Fragm,  xlix,  p.  24,  ium 
His  conduct  was  appreciated  by  the  amam  ml 
the  people,  and  his  defeat  waa  foryuttwt  i>  ^ 
services  he  had  lately  rendered.    On  has  fcoas  a 
the  dtj  an  dasses  went  oat  to  meat  Urn,  aai  dt 
senate  returned  him  thanks  because  he  hsd  tft 
despaired  of  the  commonweolih.    ilAx.  xsL  • , 
26,85--«l;  Polyh.iB.lM~ll«;  PIm.M.4 
—18  ;  Appian,  Aimib.  17—26  ;  Zonar.  ix.  1  ;  Vu 
Max.  iiL  4.  §  4  ;  Oros.  ir.  16  j  Eotnmb  ia  lit 
Clefts  l»,aito,  20.) 

Varro  continued  to  be  employed  in  Itd(y  fv 
sereral  successive  years  in  important  Tr^iUtarr  re- 
mands till  nearly  the  close  of  the  i'uiiac  »^  la 
n.  c.  'J()3,  he  was  one  of  the  three  aaiamalaa 
sent  to  Philip  in  Macedonia,  and  thr»^  T«ir»j'^'^- 
wards  (u.  c.  200)  wa:^  again  sent  on  an  embwr  a 
Africa  to  arrange  the  terms  of  peaee  with  Vtnan^ 
the  son  of  Syphax.  On  hi''  retnm  in  the  coxrr-  ^ 
tiie  same  year,  Varro  was  appoiuied  eae  af  thi 
tfiwaTin  ftr  MMliBf  aev  aoMbli  al  ▼< 
(Liv.  xxiil  S3»  m.  %  nvB. 

11, 4a.) 

9L  a  TiBSimrs  VAmsfl^  otwud  ia 

B.CL189,  and  was  elected  praetor  in  ilC  114 
when  he  obtained  Nearer  Spain  as  hit  prr>r'f^-r. 
He  carried  on  the  war  with  snccesa,  defeated  vjt 
Celtiheri  in  sereral  battles,  and  on  Ui  Mam  ir 

Rome  in  B.  c  182,  received  the  honour  of  an  PT«i?, 
wiiich  is  recorded  in  the  Triumphal  Fasci.  la 
H.  c.  1 72,  Varro  was  sent  on  an  emhamy  to  t^ 
III  yrian  king  Gentius,  and  in  B.  c  167  was  ocv*  of 


the  ten  commisaiopers  ^ipointed  to  settle  the 
of  Maoedallli^  ia  oonjmKtion  irilli  Asmd 
after  the  conquest  of  Pcr!<cu5i.    (Lir.  SKSriL  iMn 
49,  zzxiz.  S2,  3a,  41, 66,  zL  2,  !(>.> 

8l  M.  TBmsimvs  Vammi^  ^  raliTwahi  m- 
tiquary.    See  below. 

4.  M.TBiiaiiTtU8  Varso  Lucullur,  coosal  ax. 
73,  wai  hnther  of  L.  LocaDns,  the  con^eror  si 
Mithridates,  and  was  adopted  by  M.TcTeaiim 
Varro.   An  accmmt  of  him  it  gbaa  aiiv  lx» 

CIJLLUS,  No.  6. 

5.  A.  TxRKNTius  Varro  Moaaxa,  ii  finl 

mentioned  in  B.  c.  MO,  when  he  was  a  witn?**  ia 
the  case  of  A.  Caecina,  whom  Cicero  dffrinifd  ia 
thatjeib  Cieetomentiouhfan  iahiiom«p«i. 
ence  as  one  of  his  friends.  He  belon^fd  :  >  the 
aristocratical  par^,  and  serred  under  Foamrj  la 
Orceea,  fai  B.c.48b  (de.  pn  Ome.  9^  adite 
xiii.  22,  xri.  12  ;  Caes.  B.  C.  iil  19.) 

6.  A  Trrkntius  Varro  Mi  rrxi,  crcsd 
C  33,  is  spoken  of  wder  Mursna, 
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TiTnaTm  conjoctures  that  he  was  the  son  of  L. 
«iuiixs  ^lurt-ua,  consul  u.  c.  G2,  and  wm  adopted 
r  A.  Terentius  Varro  ;  but  as  A.  Varro  is  also 
llt:d  Mureua  [No.  5J,  he  loay  have  becu  own 
n  of  A.  Vam^  at  Mamtiaa  auppoead. 
7.  .  Tkrentii's  Varro  (Jiiiha,  in  conjunc- 
ja  with  Ciceroi  deCeoded  baafeius  when  he  was 
Mnaed  of  •ir  in  itftML  Ha ivaa a  young  nu, 
hom  CicfTo  had  traiiu'd  in  oratory  ;  and  in  the 
vii  wajT  ha  paaged  over  (am  Bnuduiiuia  to  Asia 
t  cfdar  to  carry  m  lattar  af  Cicwo%  to  Omw.  Li 
.  c  46«  he  was  quaestor  of  M.  Brutus  in  Cisalpine 
taiil,  to  whom  Cicero  gave  him  a  letter  of  re- 
>mineiidation.  He  died  in  the  course  of  this  year 
r  the  following.  (Aioon.  m  Cfo.  MU.  p.  55, 
Irc'lli  ;  Cic.  ad  Fitm.  xiiL  10,  ad  Att.  xiiu  48.) 

V'AKKO,  M.  TERK  NTIUS,  whoso  vast  and 
arMd  cndilian  in  almost  every  department  of 
itfmtnre  earned  for  him  the  title  of  the  "most 
mmed  of  the  Romans    (QuintiL  x.  1.  §  9d ; 

va<  \>  >rx\  B.C.  116,  l)riiijf  exactly  ten  years  senior 
x»  Cicero^  with  whom  he  lived  bu  a  Uma  period 
m  tcima  of  doia  intnaaey  aad  wanu  nicsdahip. 

Cic.  ad  Fam.  Ix.  1 — 8.)     He  was  tm  :;rd  under 
the  superintandBnce  of  L.  Aelius  Stiio  Fraeconintti, 
a  member  of  the  eqneitriao  wder,  a  man,  wa  an 
told  (Cic.  Brwt.  56),  of  high  charaetar,  frmiliarly 
ncqnnintcd  with  the  Greek  and  I^tin  writers  in 
general,  and  especially  deeply  versed  in  the  anti- 
'{nitioa  of  his  own  country,  some  of  which,  t^uc  h  as 
ibc  hymns  of  the  Salii  and  the  Laws  of  ihe  Twelve 
Tables,  be  illostnted  by  commentaries.  Varro, 
having  imlnbad  fiam  this  {Hreoaptor  %  tMta  finr 
pursniUi,  which  he  cultivated  in  after  life 
with  so  much  devotion  and  saccsii,  camnlctad  his 
ediMation  \f  atlMiidin|r      laetONi  of  Amiodrat 
i^Arad.  iil  12),  a  philosopher  of  the  Ac-ndemy, 
with  n  leaning  perhans  towards  tha  Stoic  school, 
and  then  emlMinced  m  public  life.   Wo  have  no 
diatinct  record  of  his  regular  adTanceinetit  in  the 
service  of  the  state,  but  we  know  that  he  held  a 
high  naval  command  in  the  wars  against  the 
pirates  and  Mithridates  (Plin.  H.  N.  iii.  11,  vii. 
'Mi  ;  Appiaii,  Mithr.  95  ;  Varr.      li.  ii.  praef.X 
thai  he  served  as  the  leostus  of  Ponipcius  in 
Spain  on  the  fini  ootfandt  of  civil  strife,  and 
that,  although  compelled  to  surrender  his  furrrs  to 
Caesar,  he  remained  sted£ut  to  the  cause  of  the 
anBla»  and  passing  ovar  iMo  Ofaaea  ahand  the 

fortunes  of  his  party  until  tln  lr  hop>eR  wore  finally 
crushed  by  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.   When  further 
Msiatanoe  was  fruitless,  be  yielded  hfanieif  to  tha 
dnMMJ  «f  ^  oon^ieror,  by  whom  ha  was  most 
graciously  received,  and  employed  in  superintend- 
ing the  collection  and  arrangcun  iil  of  the  great 
library  designed  for  public  use.  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  3?{, 
ii.  17 — 20  ;  Cic.  a4l  Fam.  ix.  13,  dc  IHv.  i.  33  ; 
buet.  */«/.  Cat*,  34,  44.)  Before,  however,  it  was 
known  thai  ha  had  aaonad  the  forgiveness  and 
favour  of  the  dictator,  his  villa  at  Casinum  had  been 
seised  and  plundered  bv  Antoains,  an  event  upon 
whkh  Ciearo  dwdb  wiA  gnat  ofleel  m  Uo  asaand 
Philippic  (cc.  40,  ■ll),  contrasting  the  pure  and 
lofty  punuits  which  its  walls  were  in  the  habit  of 
witnessing  with  the  feol  excesses  and  eoafaa  da* 
hanchery  of  to  captor.    For  some  years  after  this 
period  Varro  remained  in  literary  seclusion,  pawing 
his  time  chietly  at  his  country'  seats  near  Cumae 
and  T^uealnm,  occupiod  with  study  and  coniposi- 
Iw^  Ad  to  jpdiftwt  to  the  atito  of  pnblie  aft  iia 


that  while  the  storm  was  raging  all  around,  he 
alone  appeared  to  have  found  refogo  in  a  seeoea 
haven.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  ix.  G.)  T'pon  the  formation 
of  the  second  triumvirate,  altliuugh  now  upwards 
of  seventy  yaanold,  his  name  appeared  along  with 
that  of  Cicero  upon  the  list  of  ttie  proscribed,  but 
more  fortunate  than  his  triend  he  succeeded  in 
making  his  escape,  and«  allar  haivky  MH^Md  fer 
some  lime  concealed  (Appian,  B.  C.  iT>47)(  in  se- 
cuhiw  the  protection  of  Octavianus.  The  remainder 
of  hia  caioer  was  paoad  hi  tanquillity,  and  ho 
continued  to  labour  in  his  favourite  studies,  although 
his  magnificent  libranr  had  been  destroyed,  a  loss 
to  him  irreparable.  His  death  took  place  bl  c.  28, 
when  he  was  in  his  eighty-ninth  ye:ir  (Plin.  H» 
X.  xxix.  4  ;  Ilitronym.  in  Euadt.  Chron.  Olyinp. 
iiiij.  1).  It  is  to  be  observed  that  M.  Terentiua 
Varro,  in  consequence  of  his  having  possessed  ex- 
tensive estates  in  the  vicinity  of  Rente,  is  styled 
HtatiHHs  by  Symmachus  {Ev,  L),  and  probably  by 
Sidanins  ApoUinaria  also  (4b  ir.  82),  a  designa- 
tion which  has  been  very  frequently  adojitrd  by 
later  writers  in  order  to  distingtiiah  hun  from  Varxo 

Not  only  was  Varro  the  most  learned  of  Roman 
■fholarsj  but  he  was  likewise  the  most  voluminous 
of  Rouni  nlhsn  (Aoaio  «o^v7pa<^aTor,  Cie.  orf 
AtL  xiv.  18X  He  had  read  so  much,  says  St. 
Augustine,  that  we  must  feel  astonished  that  ho 
found  time  to  write  any  thing,  and  he  ^Totc  so 
much  that  we  can  scarcely  beUofodAt  any  one  t  i>uld 
find  time  to  read  all  that  he  composed.  We  have 
bis  own  authority  for  the  assertion  that  he  had  com- 
posed no  lesa  than  fear  hnndvad  and  ninety  bof^ 
(M!ptuaginia  hcMomudas  lifiruntm,  G<'11.  iii.  10), 
several  of  which,  however,  were  never  published, 
having  perished  with  his  Hbiary.  Thadimppeanuica 

of  many  more  may  be  accomitod  for  by  th.>  topics 
of  which  they  tr^ted  being  such  as  to  afibrd  little 
inlitast  to  ganenl  raadaiB,  and  hy  tiie  aomewhat 
repulsive  character  of  the  style  in  which  they  wen 
couched,  for  the  wannest  admirers  of  Varro  admit 
that  he  possessed  little  eloquence,  and  was  more 
distingniuad  hy  pioAadity  of  knowMga  than  hj 

felicity  of  expression.  Making  pver\-  allowance 
for  these  circumst^uice.s  it  mtutstUl  be  considered  re- 
madMblothat  only  one  of  his  weiks  has  desomdod 
to  us  entire,  and  that  of  one  more  only  have  con- 
siderable fragments  been  preserved.  The  remainder 
have  either  totally  disappenad  ar  pnaent  nctoly  a 
few  disjointed  scraps  from  which  we  are  unable  to 
ionn  any  estimate  of  their  contents  or  their  merits. 

1.  Dt  B$  RiuHea  UM III^  written  when  the 
author  was  eighty  years  old.  This  is  imqiai- 
tionably  the  most  important  of  all  the  treatises  upon 
ancient  agriculture  now  octant,  being  far  superior 
to  the  more  voluminous  prodnetion  <  i  (  nhnnella, 
with  which  nlnnf>  it  can  be  compared.  The  one  is 
the  wcll-di^'csted  system  ol  aji  experienced  and 
successful  &rmer  who  had  seen  and  ptaetised  aD 
that  he  records,  the  other  is  the  common- placi' 
book  uf  an  industrious  CMnpiler,  who  had  collected 
a  great  farialy  af  hrfbnmtioii  ftoos  a  gnal  tafiety 
of  sources,  but  was  incapable  of  esti mating  justly 
the  value  or  the  aoauaq^  of  the  particulars  which 
hodotaikd.  Tha  walk  Mbn  na  ashpits  to  a  la- 
markable  extent,  perhaps  to  excess,  the  methodical 
arrangement,  the  technical  divisions,  and  biborioos 
classifications  in  which  Varro  appears  to  have 
taken  such  delight.  Thus,  in  the  first  hoak,ad- 
dxassed  to  hia  wife  FundsMia,  which  is  nocnpicd 
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with  ■gricolturp  proper,  that  is,  wtth  A»  tMnlAtm 

of  the  ground  in  order  to  render  it  suscopti!)^^  of 
pcodttcing  abnndaatly  and  profitably  mioiu  cropfl, 
w  ■»  told  tliat  tB«  teiMweof  tflUng  ^  ovth 
(affrictJtura)  may  be  reduced  to  four  great  heads. 

A.  A  knowlodL:e  of  the  form  itself  {eogmiio 
fmdi)^  that  is,  of  the  locality  which  is  to  be  the 
scene  of  the  operations  to  be  performed,  hwieding 
the  sitnntioti,  soil,  rlinmte,  and  buildings. 

B.  A  knowledge  of  the  instniments  requisite  for 
ptrfaraing  the  vmwwnrf  opMatfawu  {qmu  im  «o 
Jfkudo  opus  tmi  ac  drfji-trnf  esse  cultnrae  aimn). 

C  A  knowledge  of  the  opBrations  to  be  per- 
fsraed  (71KM  As  to  fmd»  mmdi  emm  /a- 
dendu). 

D.  A  knowledge  of  the  time  when  each  oper- 
•tfon  ooglit  to  be  yeifan— d  {quo  quidquid  tempore 
in  eo  /undo  Juri  convemiai), 

Eadi  of  these  Irar  beade  amk  be  divided  into 
two. 

'm»  The  ddn^s  ai>|>ertaining  to  the  soil  itself 

((pia4>  ad  toiuin  jtfTtinmi  ferrtir'). 
6.  The  tiiiiiKB  appertaining  to  the  buildings 
(ad  rilUu  ft  staUkty, 
Thv  human  instruments. 
AU  otlier  iustniments. 
The  fvieiM  crops  to  be  eoltiviled. 
The  localities  suitable  for  each. 
The  time  when  with  reference  to  the  course 
orthemi. 
time  when  wMtwiwmemD  Ikn  course 
the  moon. 

Again,  eoeh  of  these  divisions  is  split  up  into  a 
bcr  of  subdivisions,  as  for  example 
1.  The  outward  aspect  of  the 
jL      I  2.  The  qualities  of  soil. 
<  «  The  quantity  of  ground. 
The  security  of  the 
1.  Their  situation. 
A.     9.  Their  liaei 
3.  The  arnin: 


wo. 

{I 


D, 


fa.  The 
J  ofi 
■1*.  The' 
I  of 

gain,  eo 
bcr  of  81 
^1.  T 
J  2.  T 
3.  1 

"•"•ta.  Stereo. 

Q  ^  fl.  Animate,  such  as  oxen,  hoMi^ftflL 

'i2.  Inanimate,  such  as  ploughs,  harrows,  &c. 
and  ee  en  for  the  rest  But  even  these  last  are 
aooMtimes  broken  down  still  farthei^  at  in  the  caae 

of  B.  a.  2,  where  we  have  sinvps  separated  into 
two  classes — a.  Hervi  so/u/i,  /3.  iiervi  vimetL 

The  eeooad  book  treats  of  the  auuiBgeBBent  of 
stock,  oxen,  shf ep,  tr<^at?,  swine,  hordes,  nssea,  mules, 
together  with  supplemental  chapters  on  sh^hrads 
aiM  doge,  OB  milk,  ebeeee,  and  weoL 

Villaticae  jfi^lionrs  form  the  piibject  of  the  third 
bode,  a  term  embracing  not  only  the  domestic 
fbwle  which  we  eoupiMieiid  mder  pooltiy,  bnt 
also  animals  kept  in  a  half-wild  strite  in  parks  and 
enclosures,  such  as  boars,  hares,  deer,  and  the  like, 
together  with  snails  and  dormice,  the  whole  being 
wound  tip  by  instructions  for  the  inilllignmilll  of 
fish-ponds,  both  salt  and  fresh-wator. 

The  botiks  De  Re  Rmiica  were  first  printed  by 
Jenson  in  his  Rn  Rtuticae  Scriptores^  ibl.  Venet, 
1472,  and  will  bf  fmnid  in  all  similar  collections. 
They  appear  under  their  best  form  in  the  Hcr^dore* 
Rti  JhuHeat  edbrw  LoHm  of  J.  M.  Qemi^  4to. 
2  vols.  T.ip^.  and  of  J.  O.  fichneider,  OfOb 
4  vols.  Lips.  1794—1797. 

IT.  Dt  JAiiff99  Et&HHiMy  a  gnunnatical  tieatiee 

which  extended  to  twenty  four  book*.  Six  only 
(v. — ^x.)  have  been  pneervcd,  and  these  ore  in  a 


very  si 

blanks,  corniptions  and  inte 
clear  from  the  researches  of 
of  the  MS&  HOW  aatant 
common  ardM^JTpe,  which  at  the  pcrUtd  whea  iW 
different  copies  were  made,  waa   itself  in  a  nrr 
confused  and  mutilated  state,  meuiy  a£  the  Imm 
having  been  lost,  othtrs  diqilaced*  mod  rrea 
mo«t  entire  full  of  def»'ct.%  ari»ini»-  partlr  fpfti 
ignorance  of  transcribers,  and   purtiy  from 
ravi^re*  of  time.    This  work,  judiriii^  fteaa  sandrr 
repetitions  and  contradictions  which  may  h"  bets 
and  there  detected,  and  from  the  g«iecai  waatfW 
polish,  wee MferteaOyrefieedbj  tteaaCfcartaad 
may  perhaj»,  as  Mullrr  conjectarea,       v.  r  '  i  » 
been  published  under  his  wmctia^  We 
from  Oecm  C«f  AIL  «HL  1^  AmtL  L  iT  mi 
from  internal  evidence  (v.  1 00,  ri.  J  3,  2t?. 
MttUer)  that  it  must  have  been  in  pngrem  dixrmg 
the  years  B.C.  46 — 45,  and  most  have  b«m  finisJwd 
before  the  death  of  tiie  orator,  to  whom  the  last 
twenty  Itooks  nre  inscribed  (v.  1,  vi.  9  7,  viL  109, 
110).    It  was  porliout!d  out  into  three  great  divi- 
sions. 

(I.)  De  Impositions  Vocahulorum^  th«  origin  of 
words  and  tains,  formed  the  subject  of  the  fint 
seven  hooka.  The  tot  wae  inliuJat<My—<  tntttd. 
of  the  historj'  of  the  T,atin  lansniage  (Z>e  Orifm- 
LiHffuatjjatimm,  See  Phscian,  i.  7>>   The  eersar^ 
third,  aad  toith  of  etjuwiugj  aaaaideni  ai  a 
science  {Dc  Etymologka  Ar1e\  what  might  be  said 
for,  against,  and  concerning  it  (eoairw  tmm—fn 
ta—~d0  sa)  ;  the  author  then  entered  fiuiij  esi  the 
origin  of  words  (a  quHms  reUu  oafliMa  impet^ 
sunt),  considering,  in  the  fifth,  the  names  of  placee 
and  of  things  in  these  places  ( D«  Vixxdmiig  Loamtm 
et  quae  in  lux  $md\we  pnnmnr  division  of  plaoee 
beintr  into  Heaven  and  Earth  (/A-  (Wfo  —  /*e 
TVrru),  and  oC  the  things  in  thcae  places  iou 
thinge  ianufCid  aad  ^tfagi  nertd  (As  JbMMsMloe 

—  De  Afortidibus),  thing's  mortal  bring  again  dis- 
tributed into,  1.  Living  1 11  ntnri  11  (  f'r  lai'ssnfsftaij, 
2.  The  vegeuble  kin^om  (De  Fitymhitet  timtt- 
fm$) ;  3.  The  works  of  man  {De  Monu/adu)  ;  the 
sixth  emnprehended  words  denoting  time,  and  ia 
which  the  notion  of  time  is  implied  {De  I'oeaUm 
TVMfMWiMi  et  eamm  rerwa  faae  ^ttUHlur  east  lin*- 
pon  aliqmo)  ;  and  in  the  seventh  poetical  word* 
were  discussed  {De  veHue  qmae  a  poetis  »«/  potita). 

(II.)  Book!  eight  to  thirteen  weiv  devoted  telle 
inflections  of  noons  and  verbs,  the  only  two  dassee 
of  words  acknowledged  by  Varro  {De 
nshis).  HehenaaaahMdlBlathaMlBna 
ject  of  these  fonn.<}  which  he  separated  ii 
divisional  the  natural  and  the  artutiaiT,  the 
fiillmg  onto  dseAoyfo,  the  lMtar«Mr ' 

(III.)  Books  fourteen  to  twenty-fonr  wers  occu- 
pied with  the  lawa  of  iijBtax  {Ut  osKa  Miriiee»> 
jiuMmtur). 

The  remains  of  this  treaiiia,  imperfect  ss  tmf 
are,  must  In*  repinb-d  a."*  ;<artlrularly  vaiasbls,  ia 
t>o  far  as  they  have  been  the  means  of  ptttenug 
many  terms  and  fonaa  which  wooldelhraisi  havs 
been  altnu't  tlier  lost  or  would  have  proved  anin- 
tellable,  and  much  curioas  inloaDatioB  is  hers 
TrsaHHaa  up  cenaeeiBn  wna  ww  oMNai  wni^ 
both  civil  and  ri-lit:inu<;,  of  the  Komaati  The 
principle  also  upon  which  Varro  proceed  tm* 
necting  Lalitt  wetdi  as  fiv  as  peirfUovMi  At 
ancient  dialects  of  Italy,  instead  of  having  rpc&ur* 
atcooe  and  axslasini^  to  the  Qiaek»ei«astht 
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»lkion  of  many  of  his  cootemporarics  in  all  cases 
diAcnltj  ni  dMbt,  it  in  Mf  aMmd  ;  ud  if 

-t  pushed  to  cxtnvTagant excess  ought  to  have  led 
ziMMt  importaut  results.  Bat  when  he  proceeds 
tlM«etaa!  woric  «f  dtlwliilug  roots,  that  spirit 
folly  which  seems  to  have  taken  poMesskm  of 
»  countrymen  whenever  they  ^proached  the 
I'bject  of  etymology,  asserts  its  dointnion  over  him, 
]()  we  Bud  a  fitfiBgo  of  absord  derivations.  Thus, 
ithln  the  compass  of  a  few  lines,  we  are  told  that 
(Mt«  is  taken  from  oruio  because  dogs  give  signals 
I  nig:ht  and  in  the  chase,  as  bonis  and  trumpets 
iv«"  Mignals  (canunt)  in  the  field  of  battle  :  that 
anua  is  so  called  because  it  is  agnaiuB  to  a  sheep  ; 
Mtt  «anrf  «aaMS  from  ^era  (efaugiiig^  into  •)  b«> 
itii»e  stags  cany  {pt-mnt)  prrat  homs  ;  that  nV- 
u/fum  is  fxom  vtridis  and  vuridia  from  vm,  because 
rthe  ■trength  (m)  oftkeMp  it  dM  up  the  green 
••'if  perishes  ;  that  dives  is  from  (ii\~tt<i  because  the 
icb  man,  like  a  god,  is  in  want  of  nothing  —  and 
tjcaanples  equally  ridicnloai  abeaiid  m  tvaiy  page. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  books  Dt  Limjua 
Laetina  appeared  in  qoarto  without  date  or  name  of 
>Iaoe  ;  but  bibliographers  have  determined  that  it 
(vas  printed  at  Rome  in  1471.   The  editor  was 
Pomj»oniu9  I^aetus,  and  the  MS.  which  he  em- 
ployv-d  was  full  of  interpolations.    The  text  how- 
ever retained  some  semblance  of  its  true  form  tintil 
Antonius  AugustinuB,  following  a  MS.  which  em- 
bodied the  innumerahle  chances  foisted  in  by  the 
ItalisHM  of  ilw  JbMwdi  aad  aHwrth  esMvies, 
presented  Varro  under  an  fLsj>ect  totally  fictitif.us 
^ttvob  Bom,  1557).    This  edition,  howeva^  re- 
naiiMd  As  iliiifliid  ulil  Spengel  (8vo.  BsnL 
18-26)  and  Ottfried  MUUsr  (8to.  Lips.  1833  )  by  a 
careful  examination  of  the  most  ancient  and  trust- 
worthy codices  hborioosly  sepamted  the  genuine 
natter  from  the  tiiiiiMH,  and  gave  the  sdMUHr  arfs 
ncvcm  to  the  tiMMBM  Mnd  iqp  IB  lUi  CBkm  rs- 

pt>sitor}-. 

III.  SfnUnliof.    Vincentius  of  Beauvais,  who 
fl  iiirislu  d  iluring  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth 
centuiy,  quotes  several  pithy  sayings  which  he  as- 
cribea  te  Vana  {  aad  in  hb  apemlmm  ffidoriaU 
(vii.  58)  introduces  a  collection  of  these  with  the 
words  **  £zstant  jgitur  sententiac  Varronis  ad 
AtheoiaasaM  andltoren  OMsales  atque  nelabiisi  de 
ijuilms  has  paucis  quae  sequuntur  excerpsi."  H.ir- 
thitts,  who  seems  to  have  been  altogether  unac- 
qnainted  with  the  ptevioas  researches  of  Vin- 
ccntius,  published  in  his  Advenaria  (xv.  19) 
ei-iht^-en  "sententiae     which  he  found  ascribed  to 
Varro  in  a  MS.  of  no  vcrj*  ancient  date,  but  written 
before  the  invention  of  printing,  and  these  were  re- 
printed by  Fabricius  in  his  Bibliothrra  Lalina^  lih. 
i.  c  vii.  §  4.    Schneider  picked  out  forty -seven  of 
these  sententiae  from  llie  woAa  of  VincisBHMi>  ef 
which  sixteen  coincided  with  thnso  of  Barthiiis, 
and  appended  the  whole  to  the  lil'e  of  Varro  con- 
lamed  in  ike  feat  ^dnw  ef  the  Serifiorn  Hd 

Hmticae  Latini  v*ierfs  (Hvo.  Lips.  1704).  Finally, 
Professor  Devit  of  Padua  greatly  increased  the 
nmnber  fima  two  MSB.  in  the  library  of  the  semi- 
nary to  which  he  belongs,  and  gave  than  to  the 
world,  together  with  those  formerly  knowii,  and 
some  others  derived  from  diiTcrent  sources,  making 
«p  in  aD  rae  hundrsd  and  sixty -five,  in  a  little 
volnme  entitled  Scntmtias  Af.  IVrmtii  I'arnniis 
nuiori  tit  parte  imedittu,  dx,  edidu,  dx.  I'moentius 
M;8va  PMar.  18491  NelwtthMdiMtkeax- 
IMiisBflr  ViaoiBtiM  «f  Bwnai^  ftaiatfai  For* 


nm$  ad  ^tieawasem  audiUtrtat,  and  the  inscriptioa 
of  eae  ef      Padmm  eediesa,  /VoswMa  Vmmh 

ad  Pa,T!nnitin  (<ir  rather  /'.  A.ii  inum,  as  Devit  iii- 
geaioaslj  conjectttres),  it  is  manifest  that  these 
prvraAi  mra  aot  itrong  together  by  Vam  hhn- 
8(1  f,  hut  are  scraps  gleaned  out  of  various  works, 
probably  at  different  times  and  by  different  hands. 
They  appear,  however,  to  have  been  gathered  to- 
p^ether  and  divided  into  regular  sectiooa  at  an 
early  period,  for  we  find  a  sixth  and  a  seventh 
book  quoted  in  the  Ltbcr  Moralitatutn  of  Matthias 
Faiiaata^  2  vols.  fol.  Aug.  VbdeL  1477.  There 
is  no  ground  whatever  for  the  theory  maintained 
isy  Orelli  and  others  that  they  are  £sbrications  of 
tat  fifth  or  sixth  oentai^^aD  fatSKaal  evideaea 
is  against  this  supposition  —  we  know  that  the 
style  of  Varro  was  distinguished  by  its  sententious 
gravity  (Augwtin.  dW  Cfa.  ^  >bA  Us  vo- 
luminous works  would  in  all  probability  supply 
ample  stores  to  those  who  desired  to  make  a  colk 
lecikn  of  apophth^fna. 

(See  the  preface  and  commentary  attached  to 
the  publication  of  Derit ;  also  Spangcnbeig  in  the 
BihliatAtea  Critiea^  vol.  i.  p.  8ii,  llildes.  1819  t 
and  OsUm^  M.  Termtii  Varrmia  Tiifiiiwam 
Menippeanm  Mifmnt,  ^  £bU.  8vo.  QaadHw. 
1844.) 

IV.  JalfoaiWamUdLdhrMed  fartotiro  ■setieafc, 

Antiquilatis  Remm  httmanarum^  in  twenty-fivu 
books,  and  Amti^dtaUi  R«nm  divmtwum  in  sixteen 

boaka  TUswasthan«gnam  opwof  Vanat 

upon  thischiefyUiiafnliliMliVfNlMaAlMHniag 
was  based. 

Id  theHna  Anli^aitiea  lie  disenssed  the  cia- 

ation  of  man,  his  bodily  frame,  and  all  raatteit 
connected  with  his  physical  constitution.  He  then 
passed  on  to  take  a  survey  of  ancient  Italy,  the 
geogn4>hical  distribution  of  the  eonntry,  the  dif- 
ferent tribes  by  which  it  was  inhabited,  their 
origin  and  fortunes.  The  legends  regarding  the 
arrival  of  Aeneas  served  as  an  introduction  to  the 
early  history  and  chronology  of  Rome,  in  which 
be  determined  the  era  for  the  foundation  of  the 
dty  (b.41  768),  uMA  aaoally  passes  by  hb  aams^ 
and  as  he  advanceil  gave  a  view  of  the  political 
institutions  and  social  habits  of  his  coontrymen 
from  the  cailissi  tnaea 

The  Divine  Antiquities,  with  whose  general  plan 
and  contents  we  are,  comparatively  speaking,  fa- 
miliar, since  Augustine  drew  very  largely  from  this 
soince  ia  his  City  of  God,**  eoapiahended  a  com- 
plete account  of  the  mythology  and  rites  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Italy  from  the  roost  remote  epoch, 
including  a  description  of  the  ministers  of  things 
bnly,  of  temples,  victims,  offerings  of  everj-  kind, 
festivals,  and  all  other  matters  appertaining  to  the 
worship  of  the  gods. 

Of  all  the  didactic  treatises  of  the  classical  ag«i 
there  is  not  one  whose  Iom  exdtss  more  lively  re- 
gret, aad  our  sorow  is  iasnaisd  tiio  men  wo 
reflect  upon  the  deep  interest  attached  to  the  topics 
of  which  it  treated,  the  impossibiliQr  of  obtaining 
satisfiKtoiT  iafunnation  from  any  wmlts  bow  ao> 
cessible,the  ranarkable  tasto  <  vim  t  d  by  Varro  for 
these  pursuits,  and  the  singular  facilities  and  ad- 
vantages which  he  enjoyed  for  prosecuting  such 
researches.  It  has  Wn  concluded  from  soma 
oxpressions  in  ono  nf  IS-trarch's  lettors,  cxprwwions 
which  appear  under  d liferent  forms  in  different 
editions^  that  the  Antiquities  wsia  eataat  ia  hia 
yottthf  aad  that  ha  had  aslmdll^  iMt  thn^  al* 
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though  they  had  eluded  hie  eoffer  researches  at  a 
later  period  of  life  when  he  was  more  fully  aware 
of  their  valiio.  Rut  the  wonls  of  the  fKwt,  .'ilthough 
to  a  certain  cxUnit  aiubiguous,  certainly  do  not 
mmak  the  inten— IKioo  gOMnllj  aasigned  to 
them,  nor  docs  there  seem  to  be  any  irf><>(l  found- 
ation for  the  story  that  these  tad  other  works  of 
Vta»«Cfl»  destroyed  by  At  eiders  of  Pope  Gre- 
gory the  Oreat,  in  order  to  conceal  the  plagiarism 
of  St.  Ausustine.  There  is  no  sure  eTidence  that 
tbej  enrnvcd  tiw  efacdi  esntary,  and  il  ie  by  no 
means  improbable  that  they  may  have  £iUlen  a 
aacrifice  to  the  fanatic  seal  of  isnonuit  churchmeii, 
who  ooold  behold  in  them  noimBf  tttf  a  reposi- 
tory of  idle  and  bhuphemous  superstition.  (See 
L.  II.  Krahner,  Commentatio  de  M.  VertmtU  Var- 
ronis  Anttquitatum  lierum  Hmmanarum  atqmn  Divi- 
mtrum.  Ldtrity  8to.  Hal.  Sax.  1834  ;  Franckcn, 
Diuertatio  exUbens  fntpnu-vta  Tfrevtii  Vurromis 
flUe  momitnttur  in  Itbns  S.  Au'/ii.\tun  de  C.  D.^ 

are.  Loi.  Bet  1836.) 

V.  Stifurar.  We  gather  from  Quintilian  (x.  1. 
g  iib)  that  the  batiies  of  Varro  di&tred  ia  form 
frras  dheee  ef  euHer  wifcan,  aadi  at  BMiM,iB- 

asmiith  ai?  thny  were  composed  imt  only  in  a 
variety  oi  metres,  but  eontained  an  admixture  of 
praee  also.   FWnb  the  woide  pboed  by  CSoMo  m 

the  mouth  of  Varro  (C\c.  Acad.  L  2),  compared 
with  the  statements  of  later  critics  (OelL  iL  18; 
Macrob.  Sat.  i.  11),  we  leara  that  in  these  pieces 
he  cofned  to  a  certain  extent  the  productions  of 
Mcnippus  the  Gadarcne  [MrmppusJ.  Hence  he 
designated  them  as  i^turae  A/cnippeae  s.  Qwuxk, 
and  is  himself  styled  Varro  Mt-nippeus  by  Amo- 
biiis  {nth.  (ientes,  vL  23),  and  Cynicits  Itomanus 
by  TertuUiau  {Apoiog.  14).  They  appear  to  have 
been  a  Mtiaa  ef  disqaisttioiw  on  a  vast  variety  of 
subjects,  frequently  if  not  uniformly  couched  in 
the  sha^  of  dialogue^  the  obj»ct^>cqposed  being 


troths 


in  a  femiliar,  playful,  and  even  jocular  style 
(. .  .  qmadam  hilaritate  compertinuu  muUa  odmitia 
ejt  intima  jAUotofJiia,  muka  diahdke  dicta).  The 
names  of  ejghtMli  Satires,  mentioned  as  such,  are  to 
be  found  in  ancient  writers,  but  the  titles  of  ninety- 
aix  pieces  by  Varro  have  been  collected  firom  the 
gOHUBBrinM  and  other  sources,  of  which  the  whole 
or  the  greater  number  on;;ht  to  he  ranked  under  this 
head.  Am»*g  those,  concerning  which  no  doubt 
esiHi,  we  flndene  ineeribed  AhwMn  al  y^perro 
—  another  A'^sm  quid  scnis  rcspt'r  vchnt  —  a  third 
rh  htl  Tp  ^oKTi  nvfMy  —  aU  of  them  apparently 
llhiatntione  of  popular  prowte — the 
/.laTwv  v,(m\A  tlwcll  upon  the  luxurious  indul:^fTic>As 
of  the  table,  while  the  Tfwrfpipyas  (Appian,  U.  C. 
ii.  9),  which,  hairanr,  wa  aro  Ml  specially  told 
was  a  satire,  may  hare  been  aa  Uft&on  id  tibe 
■chemes  of  the  first  triumrirate. 

'I  tie  LiLri  LoffiMona^  although  written  entirely 
in  prose,  boia  SOBM  affinity  to  the  Saturae,  being 
intended  to  expose  and  cornet  the  vices  .-ind  fullies 
of  the  day,  by  contrasting  thent  with  the  pure  and 
•imple  aaaain  and  sentiments  of  the  ommI  dis- 
tinguished sages  of  the  olden  time.  Four  essays 
are  quoted  nnider  this  name.  1.  Catmi^  de  LiUris 
edesaadifc  Mftu^utf  dt  J^M^aaai  8L  ItfttKiUf 
de  Vidctudtnr.  1.  'rt'^  r«,<h'(hi<finehiim<ni't;\}n\, 
at  least  twelve  more  may  be  added  to  the  list. 

Of  the  Satnrae  and  Libri  Loplariei  nothing 
now  remains  but  a  few  short  mutdated  fragments, 
hut  thigr  ^ptv  to  have  exialed  cotiie  nmil  the 


VARRa 

eommencement  of  the  fifth  omtary  at  all  etr^ 
since  they  are  freely  quoted  not  only  by  G«&as 
and  Nnnins  Marcellus,  to  the  latter  of  whera  • 
are  in du Lied  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  ri-ia 
preserved,  but  are  spoken  of  and  cited  by  ifaa»- 
bius,  Chari-«iiif»,  Diomedes,  Priscian,  Atilios  Fats- 
natianus,  and  the  older  scholiaats  tunsi  Uosaee  aid 
Virgil,  fai  each  taoM  Oat  we  caa  aa  ~  ~ 
that  the  collection  was  in  their  hands. 

By  £sr  the  most  oomnlete  and  satiafiKtoij  cdi- 
tisB  ef  tibe  IwpaeniB  ef  the  Msnippeai  flateeari 
Libri  Logist'>riri  i-  rontained  in  the  volume  rec«ti:!j 
pobliabed  by  Franc  Oehlet^  M.  Tn  i  Fa 
aabtmnm  Mm  \ 

lingb.  1844,  to  wVich  is  prefixed  a  aeriea  of 
lent  dissertations  on  the  Satires  of  Vam\  and  tb« 
relation  in  which  they  stood  to  the  pnxiucu<«ii  t 
Mlrtp|Hii  Consolt  Casrabon,  De  Saim^  Ha- 
mnnomm,  lib.  ii.  cap.  ii.  S«>e  al*o  F-  Ley,  Q^- 
tticjtiiUto  de  Vita  Hcnpiimfm  Memppi  Cjfmini  tt  dt 
Satera  M.  Thrmm  Vmrmkt  999u  Celan. 
pin.  1JU3. 

As  to  the  remaining  pjXMe  wodu  of  VaoD  ws 
piesent  Btde  esetpl  a : 

In  verse,  however,  we 


effiisionsL  tffB>f  o£ 
wste  pfMaUy  ladnded  ia  hii  < 

to  his  Imagines^  but  they  can  aMMiy 
the  piece  or  pieces  to  which  Cieeio  allndee  wbes 
he  says  {Aoad.  i.  3),  plurimumqne  poetie  nostiis 
omniuoque  Latinis  et Uteris  haaniiattttliali  al 

bis,  aUjue  ipte  varimm  et  dfffang  omni  /rrt  mmmm 
poema  /ecu/i."  Quintilian  (L  4.  §  4>  metuioos 
VarraosBt  aa  LlWrtliiiii  in  Latmis  qui  praeflfaa 
sapientiae  versibus  tadidentnt."  words  by  so 
means  explicit,  and  wkiA  moreorer  iaave  aa  ia 
ignonniee  whrther  Tweallai  Wman  ar  Viano  Al^ 
cinus  is  the  indiridn.il  imlimt'  d.  Set-  Eiebstat-dt. 
JJeT.LtientUCari  CUfwasure&Md  teihe 

te  vefaaa  ef  Ml  edMan  ef  Laerattn,  p.  iBEni 

M.  8to.  Lips.  1801.  The  eighteen  cpt- 
I**  as  they  are  generally  denominated,  wiil 
be  fbend  in  Bormanu's  AntkoUsgia  Latino.,  i.  50, 
51,  39,  78,  ii.  18,  207,  211,  uL  9, 71,  7-\  iU^ 
107,  147,  14!:.  V.  ;,(),  or  No.  34—51,  ed.  M.  ver. 

Un  Histor.c.t-AniKiuarian  topics  we  hear  of  iM 
Culiu  iJcvrum  LtUr  —  Dg  VHa  PaptM  H^mmrn, 
olhr  r\vi>t>,  /)e  Vita  I'atnnn,  dt  dicatrtl  to  Atticiu, 
ut  which  the  eleventh  book  is  quoted  —  Ut 
PopiJiRomamLAnIV.—D9 
Liber /V /?f;)«A/;c<j,  of  which  the  twentieth  ^k>  k 
is  quoted — IM  Familm  Trojamt  —  Ammaim^  U 
wUflh  the  thM  beek  is  quoted— Mms  ^ss- 
cum  tecmmduiii,  nf  which  the  second  book  U  qaot#d 
—  but  although  we  find  the  whole  of  the  ahera 

Antiipiitalet. 

In  bit^niphy,  De  Vita  nxi  LiUr,  aiid  a  produc- 
tion of  a  very  singular  character,  Htbdtmmim  asf 
De  lm't>jinif>}t^,  which.  arcurdinL.'  to  the  most 
explauauou  of  the  ubscure  desoiption  m 
compared  with  the  aHasismffeBBi  ilii  itiB^ 
have  been  a  sort  of  anmni  containinir  (engrared  ?) 
portraits  of  seren  hundred  remarkable 
own  HeBMf  and  Herfod 
graphical  notice  and  an  epignira  attached  to 
How  these  representations  were  exccoted  and  art* 
tiplied  is  a  (noblem  veiy  hard  to  sohre,  aad  eaa 
which  has  excited  much  dixussion.  (S^f  Plin. 
ir.iV.  uxr.  2 »  OtIL  iii.     J I  s 
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)7  ;  Symmach.  i.  2,  4  ;  and  the  ditaertation 
'  Creuzcr,  Die  BiUpermmaUm  4m  Viambtlkt 

tfsrhri/iJUr  AUeiUimuwistaucJut/i,  1843. 

In  ci-ituism,  Df  Proprieiafe  Scriptortim  —  De 
'ocr/i«  LMtrty  ot  which  the  first  U  quoted — De  Poe- 
<Kii»  MjSbri^  of  which  the  lecond  is  quoted  —  The- 
tritfes  s.  />f  Afiionilfus  scfniris  Lihn,  of  which  the 
M;oud  and  fifth  are  quoted — De  scenu-is  Origimbtu 
4AH^  of  wUA  As  fiM  and  third  an  qfuoted 
>c  jPtautinis  Comofdiis  Liber — Dr  I'biutinh  Qvaee- 
omilma  Libri^  of  which  the  lecond  it  quoted  — 
McibHlBo^Mi  EAfi^  of  wUdh  tiba  twvntieth  ia 

uotfd — De  UtUitaU  Sermcmis  Libri,  of  which  the 
ourth  is  quoted  —  De  ComfOtUiom  Sabmumm. 

In  philoaophy,  De  PWoeefiUa  iAm^  aopldning, 
k  would  appear,  a  sketch  of  the  different  schools 
tfifl  of  the  poculiar  doctrines  by  which  they  were 
diaratterised.  (See  Aogostin,  (ie  Otv.  Ztei,  xii.  4, 
dx.  1.)  To  this  Cicero  naay  refer  when  he  ob* 
icrves  {^Acad.  L  3),  **  philosophiam  multis  locis 
.nchoasti,  ad  impellendum  satis,  ad  edocendum 
panun,**  aMMMgh  theie  vnda  mm.  to  pdni  not 
so  much  to  any  single  work  as  to  passages  scat- 
tered up  and  down  in  various  works.  Charisios 
quotea  the  oaeond  book  Ai  Wanm  Ptikeopkiae^ 
and  S'-rvius  n  treatise  entitled  Afriai  s.  CauMty  of 
the  aame  nature  as  those  by  CaUimachos,  Botes, 
Plataccii,  nd  odbon. 

I  n  geography,  Epkemerie  fhmik-^BAmmie — 
Libri  Ncnalee  —  DeOra  marUiaM — iMoraOa  — 
De  AestuariU  —  Prognoetica  —  hut  all  of  these 
Wlong,  it  would  appear,  to  a  single  essay,  a  sort  of 
Mariner's  Directory  to  the  const  of  Spain,  drawn 
up  for  the  use  of  Pompcius  when  about  to  procerd 
tUther  and  Htwimft  the  command.    See  the  Itinf- 
rartum  Alexandria  c.  3,  published  l>y  Anu'elo  Mai 
in  the  fifth  Tolume  of  the  CUmtd  Auctores  e 
roUemA  CbdUhw  mUt,  8m  Km,  18SS,  and 
compare  Cic.  ad  Att.  v.  11.    For  the  treatise  by 
Vwro  entitled  Oborcyra/wUa,  see  Va&ao  Ata- 

Of  a  miscellaneous  character  were  KfiintoHcarum 
Q«a«i)fuNUtmX«6nE, of  which  the  eighth  is  quoted — 
DieeipUiuumm  iUAri,  one  of  which  treat<^-d  of  Archi* 
tcctare  and  another  of  Arithmetic  —Complexionum 
Lifrri,  of  which  the  sixth  is  quoted — EpiaUtlof^  ad- 
dreiiM.-il  to  C.  Caesar,  Fabius,  Ser.  Sulpicius,  Mar- 
cellos,  and  others  —  Ad  LUxmem^  of  which  the 
first  book  is  quoted  -—  A-  liiUio/firris,  of  which 
the  second  book  is  quoted  —  De  GradUms  A'eoM- 
sUmOmam—neflk  yyMtH>m>,  rf  whkh  the  thW 

book  is  quoted  —  Afensuralta  s.  De  Afenrurts  — 
and  nuuiy  othtfs,  of  which  seveml,  as  remarked 
aiboTe,  oi^ht  to  DO  dMwd  nndof  dio  StIuneL 

A  collection  of  the  frnirmefits  of  Vnrro  was  first 
printed  by  Robert  and  Henry  Stephens  in  their 
Fragmada  Poektnm  veterum  iMtincrmm^  Paris, 
1564.  AusoniusPopma,  after  having  edited  (1691) 
^collection  of  frajjmcnta  from  th.'  Menippcan  Satires, 
the  Libri  Lc^istorici  and  the  i>e  I'hilosophia,  pub- 
lished a  rery  extensbv  ooUection  of  fragments  from 
all  the  works  of  Vorro,  at  Franeker  {Frnuipierar) 
in  lo99,  which  was  renrinted  at  Lcydeu  in  lt>Ol, 
and  lof  iemd  as  tho  Vans  of  all  subsequent  ool- 
leetillBS,  such  as  that  appended  to  the  Bipont  edi- 
tUBOf  the  books      Litigm,  Latma^  8vo.  1788, 
it  Aa  moot  ouuvouleiit  §Bt  gopowJ  nSm^ 

Theaanexed  coin  was  struck  by  Varroi,  when  he 
■cmd  mder  Pompeius  in  tba  war  Milnst  the 
FiMaiiadwa  In  fttu  tkt  din  Otol  ht  «m 


at  that  time  the  proquaestor  of  Pnnpeiiis.  (Edihel, 
toLt.  p^m)  [W.ILl 


VARRO,  P.  TERE'NTIUS,  a  Latin  poet  of 
considerable  celehritr,  soniamed  AT  ACINUS^ 
from  the  Akuf,  a  mer  of  GalHa  Nariwaenrii, 
his  natiTO  province,  was  bom,  according  to  HioiO- 
iiymus,  n.  r.  82,  and  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of 
bis  age  applied  himself  with  the  greatest  zeal  to 
the  study  of  Greek  literature.  Of  his  personal 
history  nothing  further  is  known.  He  is  believed 
to  have  been  the  composer  of  the  following  works, 
of  wbkh  a  Inr  iMooddcrable  fngatmUt  <mly  hav« 
come  do\vn  to  its,  but  it  moat  1w  icnarked  that 
omsiderable  doabt  preTails  witli  togud  to  sereral 
of  the  fleeoB  oomiiioiily  Mcrilnd  to  tUa  writer  in 

consequence  of  the  difficulty  experienced  in  dis- 
fiiyiiching  betwooo  P.  Tereutius  Vatro  Atacinua 
and  Ua  ilhiitrioda  oantemporary  11  TWwUhui 
Varro  Reatinus,  when  the  cognomen  alone  is  men- 
tinned  without  the  characteristic  epithet.  Hence 
it  is  highly  probable  that  several  relies  assigned  to 
the  hitter  OHiy  to  iMlhybaloqf  to  dto  teMrod 
vice  vers  A. 

I.  Aryonautica^  or,  as  it  is  tcnucd  by  Probus 
(ad  Virg.  Gtorg.  i.  4),  Ootrjm  Af^mmiurwm^  a 
free  tranr*lation,  it  would  seem,  with,  perhaps,  ad- 
ditions and  variations,  of  the  well-known  poem  by 
Apollonios  Rhodhis.  Upon  this  pieeo  ^  finne  m 
Varro  chiefly  rested,  as  we  may  gather  fipom  the 
criticism  of  Quintilian  (z.  1.  %  87).  **  Atacinoa 
Tarn  in  iis,  per  quae  momii  oit  awoewtoi,  inter* 
pres  operis  alien!,  non  spemendus  quidem,  venini 
ad  augendam  fecultatem  dicendi  punini  luciiples.^ 
It  is  referred  to  by  Propertius  (ii.  25.  85),  by- 
Ovid  (^inor.  i.  IS.  21,  Art.  Am.  iii.  335,  Trist.  \u 
439),  and  by  Statins  (.SV/r.  ii.  7.  77).  Seveti  lines 
and  a  half,  iu  aU,  have  been  presen-cd  in  fivo 
fragmcnu  (Senr.  ad  Virg.  Ed.  L  66,  Am.  x.  30G  ; 
Senec.  Controv.  xn. ;  comp.  Senec.  Bp.  Ivi.  j  Ghana, 
p.  70,  ed.  Putsch. ;  QuintiL  I  5.  §  18). 

IL  (%orograpkia  9.  CoumograpMa^  the  Mme 
prnliably  with  what  is  sometimes  termed  Varrrmis 
JteTf  appears  to  have  been  a  metrical  system  of 
Mlroiiomy  and  geography.  Honea  ▼airo  Atoeinna 
is  named  by  Pliny  as  one  of  his  authorities  in 
Books  iii — vi.  of  the  Historia  Natoralis.  About 
twenty  lines,  supposed  to  belong  to  this  poem,  have 
been  preser>-ed  in  six  fragments.  (Marius  Victorin. 
p.  2503,  ed.  Putsch. ;  Isidorus,  On'o-  xvii.  7.  §  5H  ; 
Priscian,  pp.  609,  709,  ed.  Putsch. ;  Charis.  p.  45, 
ed.  Putsch. ;  PMoigyr.  et  Senr.  ad  Vir,j.  Chorg, 
iii.  175  ;  Hiinnann,  Anthnl.  lAtt.  v.  40,  full.) 

III.  Lihri  iWatxdcs.  Vcgctius  {de  lie  MiL  r, 
11),  when  speakmg  of  the  prsgnoalfci  of  the 
weather  afforded  by  animals,  gives  as  one  of  his 
authorities,  Varro  in  Navalibus  Libris,**  and  John 
of  SaBsbnry  (PoHerat  iL  8)  employs  afmeit  tha 
same  words.  Wenisdorf  eiidf  .wours  to  prove  that 
the  work  spoken  of  wii.s  a  voluminous  poem  upon 
navigation,  including  a  description  of  various  coaato 
told         nd  that  tlw  Vow  bcra  fadicitod  m 
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Bol,  w  hat  been  genemlly  M^poMd,  ILTcMiliw 

Varro,  Imt  Vami  Auicinus.  He  believes,  more- 
over, that  we  must  inteipKet  the  conplet  in  Ovid 

**  Vdivol^m  muk  vrtM,  cni  cndme  po«ii 


as  an  allusion  to  tkit  fcodoetion,  and  that  Solinos 
{PoiyhitL  1 1 ),  when  be  quotes  Varro  de  Litoca- 
libos,^  had  in  his  eje  either  the  CboragTspliiA  or 
the  Libri  Navales.  Eight  lines  adduced  by  Ser- 
\iu9  (<u{  Vinj.  GeoTV,  i.  '^7-\  ii.  404),  ns  the  words 
of  Varro,"  he  supposes  to  be  extracted  from  these 
Mu.  (AniioL  Lai.  r.  49,49,  •L  HiilMim,  «r 
No.  78,  ed.  Meyer.) 

IV.  A.  Oelliiu  (x.  7)  notices  •  teok  in  which 

from  **  Varro  in  Eurnpn,""  the  exprcssinn  frtfnm  sub 
mk/kitmitt  which  lead  na  to  ooiiclude  that  it  waa 
In  twM>  f f  m  ndnH  Ant  Vivn  Atictwm  Ii 

the  individual  here  designated,  we  may  conjecture 
that  the  ^  Europa  formed  a  portion  eitktt  of  tike 
Chorogrephia  or  of  the  Libri  Navales. 

V.  Bmum  Sfqfutnieum^  an  heroic  poem  in  not 
less  than  two  books  (Priscian.  p.  .'^77,  ed.  Putsch.) 
on  the  campaign  of  Julius  Caesar  iigninst  the  league 
formed  by  Vercingetoriz,  the  details  of  which  are 
given  in  the  seventh  book  of  the  GfaUie  Wtf.  One 
line  remains.  (See  Priscian.  I.  e.) 

Yt  Anmarf  degice,  the  tidt  of  Ikt  eoOMlkii 
l^rln^,  it  hriH  been  conjectmd,  Ifwrffll.  Tims 
PropiTtiiis  has  (ii.  25.  85) 

Uaec  quoque  perfecto  ludebat  Jasone  Varro, 
VanD  liwimiHna 


(al.  leg.  mam.  em  iL  mo*,  flamma),  and  Ovid 
(7HM.  11.489), 

"  Is  quoque,  Pbnsiacas  Argo  qui  duzit  in  tmdas, 
Non  potuit  Veneris  furta  taoere 


VIT.  Epmrammaia.  One  of  these  survives,  an 
epitaph  on  Licinus,  the  freedmaa  of  Augustus.  See 
Amlk0L  lot  iL  97,  «d.  Bnnnnn,  «r  Ne^  77,  dL 

Merer. 

I X.  Saturae.  These,  we  are  assured  by  Horace 
(jtatilOL  46),wenafidl«Nu 

**Hoe  <nl^  «^«to  ftnito  Vamw  Atndnob** 

If  we  em  trait  tin  old  eonaHBtitm  en  tlifa 

passage,  Varro  was  sensible  of  his  ova  Mkiendea, 
and  never  formally  published  his  essays  in  this 
department,  so  that  we  need  feel  no  surprise  that 
no  trace  of  them  should  have  remained. 

We  may  observe  that  several  of  the  fragments 
of  this  author  have  been  quoted  bv  the  crammarians, 
in  consequence  of  the  pliraseologjr  having  been 
imitated  by  Virzil,  who  has  appropriated  some 
lines  entire  without  change.  ^Hieron.  C^rois. 
BaMb,  Olymp.  clxxiv.  8  ;  Poqiiijr.  «l  J7or.  SaL 
i.  10.  46  ;  Ruhnken.  m  ffotn.  h/mn.  inCerer.  ftcu, 
epist.  aril.  iL  ;  Wemsdorf,  /'oetas  LaL  Mm.  toL 
pt  iii.  p.  1388,  fen.  7  ;  WUlfaier,  Ctinwaiftitffl  <lt 

/*.  TcrentU  Varronis  Vila  et  Scripti*^  4ta  Monaster, 
182d.  See  also  the  notes  of  Meyer,  in  his  edition 
•r  the  AnOulegia  LaHma,  No.  77,  78.)     [  W.  R.] 

VARRO,  VIBI'DIUS,  expelled  from  the  senate 
by  Tiberius,  in  a.  d.  17,  on  account  of  having  lost 
his  property  byextravagnnce.    (Tac.  Ann.  il  48.) 

VABBO,  VISE'LLIUS.  1.  C.  Vissllius 
Varro,  the  son  of  the  jurist  C.  Aculeo,  who 
married  llcivio,  the  sister  of  Cicero's  mother. 


▼ARn& 

Varro  vm  consequently  the  first  consia  < 
He  was  trained  by  his  father  in  a  kir^'vledsr  cf 
the  civil  law.  He  served  aa  tribune  <^  the  soUjki 
fa  Arfn  ilMat  a.  e.  78,  and  tefag  C^ecmV  laaiii 

ment  he  drew  up  the  rogatio  which  the  tribsar 
T.  Fadios  Gallits  intended  to  bri^g  ionrard  t- 
nedl  thn  onlnr.  Ywm  ML  afin  WIdfng  tLe 
office  of  cnrule  aedile.  (Cic.  Brui.  76,  Frrr.  L  2S, 
ad  AU.  ilL  23,  where  some  editioos  have  T.  Vlarl- 
linsL)  Vam  had  an  intrigue  with  Otadlia.  td 
which  Valerioa  Maximns  (viii.  2.  f  ^  idBla  a 
ta!c,  I'lit  it  is  not  mentioned  by  Cicrm. 
Druuuinii.  Gt'jfcliuJUe  RomSy  voL  v.  p.  214.) 

2.  C.  VisKLLiirs  C  r.  C.  a;  VAaao,  sea 
rently  of  No.  1,  consul  siifTectus  A.  d:  12,  two  y -..rs 
before  the  death  of  Augustas.  (Fasti  Cs^it.)  U< 
appeait  to  l»  the  iHBS  as  An  VisdBan  Taan^  wbs 
was  legatus  of  Lowar  QsoMUiy  ia  A.  autt.  {Tac 
^laa.  iii.  41.) 

&  LbynaLLtoa  C  r.  CL  is.  Ymmo,  wm^Jf^^X 
was  consul  a.  n.  24  with  S«r.  Conslias  Cethfinis. 
In  order  to  please  Sejanus,  Varro  ia  Iria  ctmsuiski^ 
accosed  C.  Silios,  who  had  coaunaaded  in  GermaDv 
at  the  same  time  as  his  fother,  and  he  coveted  kj 
dispraccful  compliance  with  the  vrishesi  of  S^ias^s 
bv  the  pretext  of  his  father*^  ennuty  againtt  J^uick 
(tac.  Ann.  iv.  17,  1 .0.)    [SiLiiai,  N«.  5.] 

VARKONI  A'NUS,  son  of  the  emperor  JoviamR. 
was  consul  with  his  father  in  ju  i>.  364.  (Eaaiww 
&18;  Aaun.  Man;  azr.  10$  Socsat.  A  JELbl 
HIt.  1.) 

Varus,  a  cognomen  in  manj  Roman  gcstes, 
was  Indkativs,  like  anny  other  BosMa  eopMascaa. 

fd  a  bodily  defect  or  peculiarity  ;  such  as  Oipii  . 
f^asoy  Paetu$f  Straioy  Seaunu,  Ac  Varm  si^iified 
a  person  who  had  his  legs  bent  inwarda  (c 
dislortu  avribtUy  Hor.  Sat.  i.  3.  47),  sad  aa 
posed  to  Vahjus,  which  "gT*4H  a 
his  lesrs  turned  outwards. 

VARl  'S.  1.  L.  Varus,  an  Epicnrvan,  and  a 
friend  of  Caesar,  mentioned  br  Qaintillan  (tL  X 
§  78).    See  Varvb,  Atius,  No.  2,  sab  fincuL 

8.  yAai»,afristtdaadpali«aofyimil,t»«fcaB 

he  dedicated  his  sixth  eclopue,  and  whom  be  rh  i- 
tions  in  the  ninth  (ix.  27).  He  is  periaps  the 
ssaw  as  Q.  Atini  VsraSf  saa  sf  Gassai^  s8kaa 

[Varus,  Atils,  No.  2.] 

3.  Varus,  to  whom  Horses  addresses  one  ci  his 
odes  (i.  18),  is  perhaps  the  SSBM  aa  tbe 
tOios  (Hor.  Ar.  Pott.  438),  whose  deaih  Ht 
deplores.   (Carm.  i.  24.)    Respsstiag  kaa  sss 
Yarvh.  QuiNTiLii  s  No,  12. 

VAKUS,  ALFE'NU8»  whose  praenoceai  assy 
have  been  Publius,  •wjw  a  pupil  of  Srrrius  Sul- 
picius,  and  the  only  pupil  of  Servius  bvm  whan 
there  are  any  excf  rpu  m  the  IKgsal.  Nstftna 
(■^  known  n^'out  him  except  from  a  story  presmea 
by  the  scholiast  Acnm,  in  his  notes  on  the  Ssnm 
of Hsiaesw  (Satis.  188.)  Tha sdMfiaal aaws 
the  **  Alfenus  V.ifer**  of  Horace  to  be  the  la-anT-. 
and  says  that  he  was  a  native  of 
hecsinsd  SB  ths  trade  of  aharhsr< 
shoes  (for  there  are  both  re.idinir«,  uttor  and  tpo- 
sor)  ;  that  he  came  to  Rome,  where  he  becsoae  a 
pupil  of  Ssrvius  Sulpicius,  attained  the  di|(nirr  d 
the  ooDsnlship,  and  was  honoaied  with  a  fittt 
fimeral.     Pomponius  also  states  tluit  Varus  s^ 
tained  the  consular  dignity ;  but  this  will  ast  pmt 
the  rest  of  the  scholiasts  slBiy  to  be  tzae.  Tk 
1\  Alfenius  Varus,  who  wa^  ron?nl  in  a.  n.  2.  aa 
hardly  he  the  jurist  who  istu  the  pupil  oC  ixxrm ; 
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id  it  is  conjectured  tlmt  lie*  may  have  hem  the 
iriM^i  Mm.  It  i»  impoMible  to  detenuiue  what 
«dit  it  dw  to  «h»  whalfiit  m  Bmmt  1m  mufk 
»ve  found  the  storj'  somcwheni|  OF  have  invented 

•  Indeed  iw  wul  other  ii  hiiliiili  do  lomeiimet 
ivmw  whh  a  eiMBiiMBtonr  whkh  tolb  waslUiv 
ore  than  the  text.  On  thij  qQestion,  a  note  of 
i^ieland  (Na  12)  to  his  tninslitien  the  Satires 
f  Horace  maj  he  eonsnlted.  Thm  ftel  of  an 
Ifonus  being  a  native  of  Cremona,  and  of  an 
Ifintus  hnvin?  beenapnpil  of  Scrrins,  and  a  learned 
uiAty  and  of  an  Alfenns  having  been  consul,  is 
aito  enough  to  enaUe  a  aehoUast  with  the  assist- 
icp  of  the  passnije  in  Horace  to  fabricate  the 
hole  atory  of  Aifenus,  as  he  has  given  it. 

There  are  fifty -four  excerpts  in  the  Digest  from 
le  forty  books  of  the  Digesta  of  Alfeniis  ;  but  it 
I  oonjectued  that  AUenus  may  have  acted  only 

•  th*  edHerof  a  woric  ef  Swian  .  It  appears  from 
If  fnii;rii('nts  of  Alfcnus,  that  he  was  acquainted 
rith  the  Greek  laqguage,  and  these  fragments  show 
hat  W  vnto  ia  a  pan  and  perspicuoiu  style.  A 
avage  which  appears  in  the  Digest  (5.  tit.  1 . 
.  76%  shows  that  be  was  not  a  stranger  to  the 
peculations  of  the  philosophers.  Acoirding  to 
tdUns  (tL  5),  Alfenns  was  somewhat  eniaw  in 
iatt*'r«  of  antiquity,  and  Gellius  quotes  a  passase 
rom  the  thirty-fourth  book  of  his  Digest  in  wliiih 
Ufinus  mentMBS  ana  of  the  terms  of  a  treaty  bc- 
wren  th»'  Romans  and  the  Carthaginians.  Alfenus 

•  ottea  cited  by  the  later  jurists.  The  fragments 
a  the  Digasl  «e  tokai  htm  the  teeond  to  the 

evcnth  book  of  the  Digest,  and  there  are  frng- 
iients  from  the  eighth  book  taken  from  the  epitome 
>y  Paaho.  The  ea&a  anabtr  ef  booki  appears 

rom  the  Florentine  Index ;  the  passage  in  Uel- 
tus  quotes  the  thix^-fonrth  hook  ;  and  a  passage  of 
^aalus  (Dig.  8.  tit  5.  a 31)  eites  the  thirty-ninth 
took.  Whether  the  epitome  of  Paulus  went  fiirtber 

him  the  eighth  book  or  not,  is  uncertain.  The 
;pitouie  uf  I'aulus  is  sometimes  cited,  Libri  cpi- 
omarum  Alfeni  Digestorum,**  nmttimes  with  the 
traission  of  the  word  **  Digestonim,"  and  some- 
imes  tiiuS|  **  Libri  Dig.  Allcui  a  Paulo  epiUnna- 
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The  passage  in  Gellius  (vi.  5\  **  Alfenns  ...  in 
ibro  Dutestoniffl  trigesimo  et  quarto,  Comecta- 
leenm  (CoolMtoBOonnB  is  perhaps  tho  better 
■euding)  wton  secundo,'^  &c.,  has  ^iven  rise  to 
tome  discmriofc  It  is  dear  that  the  jassafe  in 
;ha  Cooleetanea  k  attrihnted  to  Atfiana,  ftr  tho 
vords  are  Alfenns  says  in  the  Digest  and  in  the 
Jonlectanea and  it  is  also  clear  that  only  one 
»asage  is  meant ;  (a  at  most  the  same  passage  is 
«&nod  to  as  hiag  m  two  diffisrent  works.  But 
ipparently  only  one  work  is  mmnt,  and  thernfore 
ve  must  conclude  that  the  Digcala,  which  consisted 
»f  forty  hoalEl^  ooBiamed  a  subdiYision  called  the 
JollcrTaTica.  Some  critics  hriv.-  conjectured  that 
he  Couiectanea  is  the  compilation  of  Anfidins 
S^araoia  [Nam oba],  la  that  the  passago  cM  hj 
iellius  appeared  both  in  the  originiU  work  of 
\lfentts,ajid  in  tho  oMiousoompihtUon  of  Namusa, 
irhieh  b  made  firan  AUniat  and  other  pupils  of 
>erviu8.  (Grotiiis,  Vitae  Jwitamsuit. ;  PuchUv, 
(tut.  1 428  ;  ZimnonnCMMto  dm  Bim.  I'rivat- 
wMi,  L  295.)  [O.  L.] 

VARUS,  ALFE  NUS  or  ALFB'NIUS,  per- 
laps  a  descendant  of  the  jurist^  was  one  of  the 
{cneraLf  of  Vitellius,  in  the  civil  war  in  a.  n.  69. 
Uo  MTTfd  nd«  FMiM  TalMt  If  MMftst  of  Iki 


camp,  when  tho  latter  man  b.d  n  iili  thr  Vitellian 
troops  from  Oeruianv  to  luly,  aiui  ht-  luuyht  at  the 
decisive  battle  of  Bcdriacnm,  which  secured  the 
empire  for  Vitellius.  When  Caecina,  who  had 
beai  seut  to  oppose  the  generals  of  Vespasian, 
domtod  <ba  onwof  VitoBiiii,  the  htter  appointod 
Varus  pracf«;tus  praetorio  in  place  of  P.  Sabinus, 
who  waa  a  friend  of  the  traitor  Caecina.  After 
tho  dflftat  of  <ha  VitoDiaatnopo  at  GnoMaa,  Varaa 
was  sent,  along  with  Julius  PriM.us,  at  the  head  of 
the  praetorian  cohorts  and  some  other  troops  to 
guard  the  passes  of  the  Apennines ;  hot  on  tho 
approach  of  the  Vespasian  army,  the  soldiers  of 
Vanis  and  Priscns  deserted  in  such  numbers  to 
the  enemy,  that  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  their 
camp  and  ntom  to  Rome.  Vams  surviTed  tho 
fall  of  his  master,  and  also,  according  to  the  words 
of  TacitOSy  i^^rtoo  it^nuic^ue  amie  mperJmiU 
(Tm;  BkL  y.  39, 48,  iu.  M,  5A,  «1,  ir.  11.) 

VARUS,  A'RRIUS,  served  as  praefectus  of  a 
cohort  under  Gorbulo  in  the  war  against  the  Par- 
diiaai  X  1>.  54,  mvUdi  ho  obtained  tho  duHDMler 
of  a  brave  and  skilful  officer.  He  was  said  to 
have  calumniated  Corbulo  to  Nm,  and  to  have 
been  advanced  in  eansequoiee  to  tho  rank  of  ehief 
cmturion  {jnimmm  piUtm  adtpto).  At  the  death 
of  Nero  he  held  this  rank  in  the  seventh  leeion, 
which  wiui  stationed  in  Pannonia  under  the  com- 
mand of  Antonius  Primoa,  whtoi  he  cordially  sup- 
ported, when  t)ie  latter  espoused  the  cause  of 
Vespasian,  and  resolved  to  march  into  Italy  Mrainst 
▼itomM.  After  VitaUiM  bad  \mm  iUb,  and 
Primus  had  obtained  possf  «'!i<<n  of  Rome,  Varus 
was  appointed  commander  of  the  pcaetocian  trooM 
(Prae/ielm  Fntlono)^  and  loeeiTed  Ibo  hwigiiia 
of  the  prsetorship.  T^ptui  the  arrival  of  Mucia- 
nus  shortly  afterwards,  who  was  jealous  both  of 
Primus  and  of  Vanus  the  latter  was  deprived  of 
the  command  of  the  praetorian  troops,  which  waa 
assumed  b)'  Mticijuius  himself,  but  Varus,  as  a 
compensation,  was  made  Praefectus  Anuouae. 
(Tac  ^  nil.  xiii.  8^  ififal  iiL  e.  Id,  da,  ir.  8, 4, 11, 
39,  68.) 

VARUS,  A'TIUS.  1.  P.  Anus  Varus,  a 
sealoos  partiMHi  of  Ponpej  ia  Aa  dfil  war.  Ho 
had  already  held  the  office  of  prartor,  but  in  what 
year  is  oaecrtaia,  and  had  obtained  Africa  as  his 
proriaeau  (Oaco.  A.  CL  L  81 1  Gie.  pro  Uigmt.  1.) 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  at  the  begin- 
ning of  B.  c.  49,  ho  was  itotioncd  in  Picenom  at 
the  head  of  a  eon^defablo  figne.  At  first  he  took 
up  his  quarters  at  Cinguhnn,  and  aft<  rwards  at 
Auximum  ;  but  on  Caesar's  approach,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Auximum  declared  themselves  so  strongly 
in  fisvour  of  Caesar,  that  Varus  was  obliged  to 
evacuate  the  town,  and  on  his  retreat  was  d.-ferted 
by  most  of  his  own  troops.  While  stationed  at 
Aaihuum  he  had  levied  soldiera  throughout  Pice- 
num,  and  with  some  of  these  levies  he  joined 
PompeY  in  Apulia.  When  Pompey  resolved  to 
laave  Itahr«  Vint  ueaawl  over  into  Afiiea,  and 

took  possession  of  the  province,  which  was  thi  n 
governed  by  Ligarius,  who  was  only  the  legato 
of  Cooaidiao  Longus.   [LwAarva.]    Ta  eomo- 

quence  of  his  havini?  hecn  propraetor  of  Africa  a 
few  years  previously.  Varus  was  well  acquaintitl 
with  the  coimtry  and  the  people,  and  was  thus 
able  to  laise  two  legions  with(  it  n.  ich  difficulty. 
Meantime  L.  Aelins  Tiibero,  wlm  aNo  belonged  to 
the  Pompeian  party,  and  who  had  been  appointed 
bjtba  MMito  to  MMMd  CMMidiM  Lomnt  ia  tba 
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foWHUMut  of  Africa,  acriTed  to  take  the  mmmand 

liini  to  land,  and  compelled  him  to  sail  away. 
blNvtij  afiarwanla  C.  Curio  Cfiwud  orer  hxaa 
BUty  to  JkU&k  with  two  fegMM  is  wAmf  to  fiain 
Africa  for  Caeaar.  Varus  attacked  Curio  in  the 
neigh  botu-hood  of  Utica,  btit  was  defeated  with 
ooMidfliable  Iom,  and  with  diffieoltj  aiaintained 
Ui  gSMMi  Wtitt  the  walls  of  that  city.  He  was, 
howevr^r,  ■onn  reliered  hj  the  Numidian  kin^ 
Juljii^  wiio  hastened  to  his  support  at  the  head  of 
a  powerful  armr.  Curio  was  now  in  his  turn  de- 
featt'd  by  Juba.  Cunn  hiniaelf  fell  in  the  battle 
with  alioutt  ail  hu  iiiiantry  ;  and  the  caTalry, 
which  escaped  the  daaghter  and  fled  to  Varus  at 
Utica,  were  all  put  to  death  by  Juba,  notwith- 
■tindtng  the  remonstntnces  of  the  Botnan  general 
Tkb  vielH7«Mand  JMm  ftr  ^Pampeian  party. 
Accordingly,  the  most  diAtinunii-hed  leaders  d  th^- 
partT  fled  thither  after  their  defeat  at  Phaiaalia 
to  toa  Mlowittg  year  (b.  a  48) ;  and  Ifmm  wm 
BOW  obliged  to  resign  the  supreme  command  to 
Scipio,  which  he  did  with  extreme  reluctance.  In 
the  war  which  followed  Varus  was  Mitnated  wMi 
^  command  of  the  flaot,  and  burnt  seTcnl  of 
Caesar's  ships  at  Aflnimetum,  After  the  hopes  of 
the  i'onifician  jiarty  in  Spain  had  been  ruined  by 
the  defeat  of  Scipio  at  Thapsua,  Varus  sailed  away 
to  Cn.  l*oin]M"y  in  Spain.  He  was  defeated  off 
Carteia  in  a  naval  battle  by  C.  Didins,  (me  of 
OiMirt  an^  \m  aftuwaids  joined  the 

army  on  ahnrr.  He  foil  at  the  battle  of  Munda, 
ttd  his  head,  together  with  that  of  Lahianas,  was 
MnfaAtoOtonr.  (Cic.  atf  itfKL  ^  IS,  IS, 

90}  CJbcs.  B.  C.  i.  12,  13,  31  ;  Cic.  pro  Lipar.  1 ; 
Caes.  B.  C.  iu  23—44  ;  Dion  Cass.  zlL  41,  42  ; 
Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  44—46  ;  Lucan,  It.  713,  foil. ; 
Dte  Cass.  xlii.  57 ;  Hict  B.  Afr.  62,  63  ;  Dion 
Gmh.  xliii.  30,  31  ;  Appian,  B.  C  ii.  lO.";.) 

2.  Q.  Axiua  Vaaus,  commander  of  the  cavalrj' 
'  0.  FUAh,  «DB  of  Caesar's  legates  m  Oaul, 
is  praised  m  a  man  singularis  ct  animi  ct  pru- 
dantiae.*'  (UirU  i9.  (7.  Tiii.  itt.)  He  is  probably 
the  same  m  iha  Q.  Varaa,  who  MMiiiBfl  the 

cavalry  nnderOimius,  one  of  Caesar's  pencrals 
in  Greece  in  tkt  mc  with  Pompey.  (Caes.  B.  6'. 
iiL  87.)   It  if  inppoted  liy  tsiiBf  vodsn  wrilscf 

that  he  is  the  same  person  as  the  Vann,  to  whom  ' 
Viigil  dedicated  his  sixth  eclogue, and  whose  praises 
ha  alio  celebrates  in  the  ninth  (ix.  27 X  which 
MM*  we  learn  that  Varus  had  obtained  renown 
In  war.  It  i«  also  believed  that  he  is  the  same  as 
the  Varus,  who  is  said  to  have  studied  the  Kpi- 
mnaa  philoaophy  along  with  Virgil  under  Syro, 
ft  philosopher  mentioned  by  Cicrm  (Sen-,  o/i  Virg. 
JBeL  vi.  IS;  Phocas,  Vila  Vurg.  (ia  \  Donatus,  Vila 
Ffcp^  y»  %  mwrtini  Byw,  laeCie.  orf  Ahw.  vi.  11, 
'/(•  Fill.  ii.  35)  ;  hut  others  think  that  this  Vani« 
is  the  same  as  the  L.  Varus,  the  Epicurean  phi- 
loMph*  «Bd  Maid  «f  OMsar,  meotioMd  by  Quin- 
tflhn  (vl  3.  §  78).  (Corop.  Estn*,  llonUiana 
iVgyyttwIsAV  pp.        304,  ielL,  Amatalod. 

VARUS,  C.CA'88IU8LONOINUa  (Lom. 

♦INiTs,  No.  10.] 

VARUS,  C.  LICI'NIUS,  P.  f.  P.  n.  (Fasti 
Gapit),  was  consul  b.  a  2W  with  P.  Cornelius 
Lenttiiiis  Caudinus.  Varus  and  his  colleague 
marched  into  northern  Italv  in  order  to  oppose  the 

I  had  CMMed  the  Alps ;  and 
amlid  by  tba  fniiBalaaf 


VARU3L 

the  Gttds  amongst 
tomfaesthe  Onii 

sent  to  the  island  his  legate  M.  Clazidiss  Q-r^ 
intendiiM  to  ieUow  abonlj' 
ancMM  •  paM  witt  fimi 

aathnrlty  ;  but  Varus,  on  his  i 
rinsed  to  acknowle<i  i:e  it,  ai 
CocaicMa  tiB  he  compeOad 
discntaonu  (Zeaar.  riii  1 8,  p.  400  ;  tix.  Eft. 
50  ;  see  Olicia.)  Probably  this  L.icaiiBa  is  :> 
same  as  the  C.  Licinius,  who  was  sent  a 
in  B.  218  wiUi  four  other  srahaaaadccm,  ai 
were  advanced  in  life.  (Lit.  xxi.  lf!.  > 
VARUS,  PL.\  NCIUS,  a  maa  of 
rank,  denounced  DolaheUa  aa 
Vitelliua,  althonurh  he  had  Ix^en  one  of  Dolabdli  } 
most  intimate  fricnda.  (Tac.  i/as<.  iL  63^)  ^Ik>ju- 
Bn&a,  N&  11.1 

VAPJ'S.  POMPEIT'?,  a  f r-!  r  -  of  Bar^ 
who  bad  foi^t  with  the  poet  at  ti^  haak  # 
FhSippt,  aadvhaippMBito  niwa  Immb  aAawcii 

]KuaeriDcd,  and  to  nave  fled  to  Sex.  Ponprca  j 
Sicily.  Chie  of  Horace's  odea  (iL  7)  ia  addrosre 
to  this  Pon^^BS,  in  which  tlie  poet  ws^riim'i-  % 

Many  commentators  accordirr^y  impposr  ths 
to  have  been  wntten  as  early  aa  blC  ^ 
the  triumviia  asade  peace  wtth  Sac  Vma^tm 
allowed  those  who  had  been  proscribed  lo 
to  Rome ;  but  others  maintain,  with 
biIity,tkil{tMaat 
of  Actium  in  a  c.  31.  and  that  Varos  wai  ooe 
those  who  had  esoouscd  the 
MM  WW  tiwB  paideoad  \ff 
Estn^  Iloraticma  ~ 
Amstelod.  1846.) 

VARUS,  QUINTI'LIUa  1.  Sax. 
TiLii  H  Skx.  r.  p.  N.  VAB(m,«aMal  a.  c  453  wift 
1*.  Ciiriatitis  Fistus  Tritreniinnii.  died  while  c«o- 
sui  of  tiie  pestilence  which  devaatated  Kmds  a 
thisjaMS.  (FlMliOifiLi  Iiv.iL«9f  OiMm^K 
53.) 

2.  H.  Qramuva  L.  r.  L.  n.  Varl-s^  sw  4 
AacoMnkrlrihMi  to&6  4«t.  (PMC^; 

Liv.  v.  1.) 

3.  Cm.  Qunmuoa  V^aua,  dictatar  a.  c  Ul 
dmdJtgmUtmtm.  (Iir.ve.ia> 

4.  P.  QriNTir.irs  Vari's,  pnu  tor  a  c  SiX 
with  Ariminum  as  his  province.  In  i  isijiiwraa 
with  tile  proeensnl  M.  Cornelius  he  defeated  lisrv 
the  brother  of  Hannibal,  in  the  territorr  oftot 
liiAubriiin  Oauls.  [VaL  IL  p^Mi^a.]  iliutm. 
3«,  XXX.  1,  IR.) 

5.  M.  QriNTiLirs  Vari's,  the  soa  af  Nal^ 
di-.iini:uished  hiinttelf  in  the  battle  in  whilh  las 
f  iilii  r  defeated  Mago.    (Liv.  zxz.  1&) 

T.  QinNTULiua  VAai%  aaiud  tofltoh  h 

[t.  L .  1 C5,  as  legatus  of  tht 
(Liv.  xxxix.  31,  38.) 

7.  P*  QomnuiM  VAAim, 
died  in  ».  c.  169.    (Liv.  xliv.  IP.  ) 

8.  P.  Quumuva  VAaua^  pcaator  a.  c  ICT. 
(Lit.  dr.  44.) 

9.  P.  (Qui.vTiLU-9)  VARtnt,  is  ncBtaoael  |r 
Cicero  in  his  oration  for  Quintius  in  n.  c.  81. 3^: 
again  in  his  oration  fcv  Qocntius  as  one  a 
witnesses  in  the  trial  of  SoaaMiMk  ^Ck  fa 
Quint.  17,  pro  HutnL  19.) 

10.  Sex.  QriNTiLiis  VARua,  praetor  a ci**. 
WHS  in  favour  of  Cicero's 


of  Ameniw. 

(Cm 
^d7d.  «U 
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11.  Sex.  QuiNTiLius  V.\rus,  quaestor  &c 
),  belonginl  to  the  Pompeian  party.  He  M  into 
kesar's  honda  at  the  capture  of  Corfinium  at  the  be- 
nning  of  B. c.  49  ;  and  after  beintf  dismisied  by 
iesar,  he  crtmsed  over  into  Africa  and  fought 
id«r  P.  Atius  Vara*  agitet  Curio.  (Cacs.  B,  C. 
23,  ii.  2H,  foil.)  It  appears  that  this  Varus  was 
;ain  pardoned  by  Caesar  ;  but,  like  many  others, 
9  Joined  nadeTert  of  hi*  bene&ctor  and 
fOf^  under  Bnitus  and  Cassiui  againit  the  trium- 
n.  AStm  tlM  loM  of  Um  btttU  of  Phiiip^i,  he 
!ll»7^lMidt«f  Mift«eiiHB,ivlM»tlcirlum  at 
s  own  request  (Veil.  Pat  ii.  71.)  lie  was  the 
iher  of  the  Vanu  who  fell  in  Qecmany.  [No.  13.1 

12.  Qt  iNTiLius  Varus,  of  CrHBom,  •  Mmm 
:  H(irac«;  and  Virgil,  died  in  &  c.  24.  (Hieronym. 
I  Kuji*^.  Chron.  Iti9.  1.)  We  leara  from  the 
acient  Scholiasts  on  Horace  that  this  Quintilius  is 
le  MBO  as  the  Quintilius,  who  is  mentioned  as  an 
ninent  critic  in  the  De  Arte  Poitica  (4.'i8)  and 
'hose  death  Horace  laments  in  one  of  his  odes 
L  34).  Ho  <•  fMrhapi  the  same  as  the  Varus, 
I  whom  Horace  addresses  the  eighteenth  odo  of 
le  first  book*  and  abo  as  the  Varus  mentioned  iu 
M  filth  BpodsL  (WMmi,ikL.rmit§t€»mii 
'armemiiM  Vita,  p.  121,  foil  ;  BiM;  MonHamt 
^roaopogrophtiat  ^  202,  foil) 

1 3.  P.  Quummit  Vasim,  mb  of  No.  11,  was 
omal  a.  a  II  villi  Tib.  Claudius  Nens  ufter- 
mrds  the  cmpmt  TSjerius.  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  23.) 
'arus  was  subsequently  appointed  to  the  goTem- 
tint  of  Syria  as  the  suooessor  of  Sentine  8Mv> 
•mts,  and  remained  in  that  province  for  several 
ean,  where  he  acquired  enormous  wealth.  Ac* 
oidbg  to  tbe  aatiuielkal  enMHihn  of  YeUehis 
»aterculus  (i»«  ^^7),  **as  a  pwr  man  he  entered 
be  rich  cooDtiy)  and  as  a  rich  man  left  tbe  country 
MMr.**  flherdf  elWrhisntaniliraBSsnkhe  was 
nade  governor  of  Ot  nn.iiiy  (pmliably  about  A.  i). 

Dnuus  had  conquered  a  greatpart  of  central 
5rrmany  as  &r  M  Vie  Viwigis  ( WoserX  and  the 
anoos  Oennan  tribes  between  this  rivt  r  and  the 
Ihino  seemed  disposed  to  submit  quietly  to  tbe 
tunian  rule  and  to  adopt  Roman  customs  and 
tabits.  The  time  appeared  fisvourable  to  Augustus 
or  intrtiducing  into  the  country  the  regular  ad- 
ninistntkm  of  a  Roman  urovince  ;  but  he  made 
n  imfoTlimate  dMiee  in  tte  pmon  whom  he  se- 
ct ted  to  carry  his  purpose  into  cfffct.  Vanis  was 
I  man  of  moderate  talents  and  fond  of  an  idle  and 
laiet  IHe ;  he  posamad  aridMr  Ihe  aURiae  nor 
hp  enoriry  necessary  tOK  the  important  task  cn- 
Tusted  to  him.  In  addilifli  to  which,  be  bad  for 
fears  received  in  Syria  tiia  Mfffle  oliedMBSa  ft 
,  which  had  long  been  accustomed  to  the  BaWDI 
ent ;  while  in  Germany  he  was  called  to 
■nle  vm  a  brave  and  high-snirited  people,  who 

lad  oailyrecentiy  been  suUMd,aiid  navaokhing 

il  the  jtnisdiction  of  a  Roman  province. 

Am  iooa  as  Varus  had  crossed  tbe  Rhine,  lie 
neeaeded  to  Isfiy  tuces  and  to  fatwdace  the  Ro. 

unn  jurisdiction  in  the  newly  conquered  country. 
For  this  he  is  strongly  censured  by  Dion  Cassitu 
:lvi.  IR)  and  YelMai  PMemitai  <iL  117),  but 
jvithout  suffici'  nt  reason ;  T  r  tli  re  can  be  no  doubt 
;fiat  he  acted  in  accordance  with  his  instmctions } 
uid  it  must  be  recoDeded  Aat  he  was  the  IbH 
^ffnatK  nt  Germany,  to  whom  the  civil  adminis- 
tration M  well  as  the  military  command  had  been 
mtrusted.  flu  mistake  was  in  the  manner  in 
whkhhe«Biadhii 
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in  iiis  infatuation  in  supposing  that  a  brave  nation 
eeidd  he  gomned  m  uie  same  way  as  a  herd  of 
Syrian  slaves.  Tbe  Germans  viewed  with  dismay 
and  indignation  tbe  abolition  of  their  own  law.«,  and 
tbe  introduction  of  the  Roman  jurisdiction,  in  com> 
sequence  of  which  their  rights,  their  property  and 
even  their  lives  would  depend  upon  the  decision  o( 
a  Roman  proconsul.  They  were  ripe  for  revolt, 
and  found  a  lead«  in  Amuniaa,  a  aehle  diief  of 
the  Chenisci,  who  hnd  previously  served  in  the 
Roman  army  and  bad  been  rewarded  by  the  Roman 
famehfae  aad  the  enusmhu  tank.  Tlalribeehi 
the  north  and  south  of  Geniiany  tosk  BD  part  in 
the  insurrection,  hot  most  of  the  PMple  in  tbo 
entral  parts  ef  the  eentrf  jetoed  in  die  rerolt : 
the  Chenisci  were  at  the  head  with  their  subjects, 
and  besides  them  we  read  of  the  Marsi,  the  Catti, 
and  the  Bructeri.  Varus  was  blind  to  the  im- 
pending d«iger.  In  tbe  summer  of  b.  c,  9  he  had 
j>enetrated  as  far  as  the  Weser,  and  took  up  his 
cjuarlcrs  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  probably 
not  fai  from  the  spot  where  it  is  joined  by  Ae 
Wcrra.  Here,  in  fiancied  security,  he  h(<ld  c(nirt«« 
for  tbe  administration  of  justice,  not  like  a  general 
at  the  head  ef  his  eraiy,  Vvk  aa  if  he  wew  Oe 

praetor  sittin?  in  the  Roman  forum.  According  to 
the  preconcerted  plan  of  Aiminins,  the  orders  of 
Varus  wvN  ohayM  wIIImniI  vppo^Mn  j  tpud  the 
most  distinguished  German  chiefs,  and  among  them 
Arminius  himself,  constantly  visited  his  camp  and 
lived  with  him  on  the  most  friendly  terms.  Varus 
thMtea  indinf  evety  thing  so  pMoefhl  and  the 
people  so  stibminsive  did  not  consider  it  necessary 
to  keep  all  hiii  soldiers  together  in  the  summer 
camp.  He  had  with  him  three  Roman  legions 
with  their  regular  number  of  nnxiliary  troops,  and 
a  strong  body  of  cavalnr ;  but  be  bad,  at  tbe  re- 
quest  of  Amrfninsapdthe  edwr  diieh,  esnt  wleaa 
detachments  into  the  surrounding  country  for  the 
protection  of  tiM  convtiys  or  of  the  inhabitants 
agajnst  iwaiBWilera.  ftieh  wastfiepoeliiieefaflbtei^ 

when  late  in  the  summer  Varus  was  surprised  by 
the  intelligence  that  a  distant  tribe  of  Germans 
had  risen  in  arms  against  tbe  Romans.  This 
however  was  only  a  feint  to  draw  Varus  from  his 
encampment  ;  and  it  siirced-Ml.  He  collected  his 
army  and  commenced  his  niardi  towards  the  south 
accompanied  by  Arminius  and  the  (ierman  chiefs. 
The  latter  however  left  him  almost  iminndiately, 
promising  to  return  as  soon  as  they  had  collected 
their  foroM.  Ymeta  allowed  them  to  depart  and 
continued  his  march  without  suspicion.  His  mad 
lay  through  tlie  Tallies  of  tbe  £iaUm$  TentalmrgiauUt 
ft  lange  ef  hOls  eofand  wiA  wood,  wUdi  exlenda 
IMKtb  of  the  Li|>pc  from  Osnabriick  to  Paderbom, 
and  is  known  in  tbe  present  day  by  the  name  of 
the  Tentoborgerwald  or  Lippiscbe  Wald.  Varus 
had  entered  the  pass,  not  snspealiBg  any  danger, 
}i:>i  nmiy  in  a  long  straggling  line,  rnrumlK-red  with 
baggage,  and  accompanied  bv  the  wives  and  chil- 
dren, whom  the  aouUsn  had  hnvRfat  with 


fiDm  their  summer  quarters,  when  the  (rcrniaiis 
suddenlyappeared  and  attacked  the  liomans  on  ail 
sides.  The  Romans  were  nnable  to  fiann  hi  Use  ef 
battle,  nn  l  with  difficulty  fmight  their  way  to  a 
more  open  spot  in  the  wood,  where  tber  pitched 
their  eanp  for  the  night  The  siae  and  the  ar^ 

rangement  of  this  camp,  wlilch  rjcnuaniciis  saw 
six  ytars  aftowards,  showed  that  the  three  legions 
had  not  en  the  lint  day  eostained  any  material 
km  (Tm.  Jan.  i  <1.)  Yaw  imwwMtj 
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aware  of  hia  danger.  He  resolTcd  to  destroy 
afaaott  an  hit  baggage  tad  to  make  for  the  strong 
foitress  ti  Alilo,  which  had  been  erected  bj  Dmsus 
on  the  LInpe.  Hii  first  camp  was  probably  in  the 
neighboarnood  of  Salzufieln  ;  aitd  in  order  to  reach 
AXm  he  had  to  force  his  way  through  the  pass  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Detmold.  His  second  day's 
march  was  one  uninterrupted  fight  from  morning  to 
night,  and  the  contracted  extent  of  the  camp,  which 
he  pitched  at  the  close  of  the  day,  told  Oermanicus 
that  his  numbers  had  been  already  greatly  zeduoed. 
Ob  tke  morning  at  the  tkfad  day  Varo  uwrtMii 
his  march.  His  ditficaMaa  increased  men*  and 
more.  The  roads  wereiaHbndalBioet  imjeaiable 
hf  lh0  nSm  wUeb  Ibw— J>d  in  toanUt:  htA 

rii^riTtholffis  the  H  iniaTis  struggled  on,  though 
with  m^inMallj  inqeasiiy  loaaea,  and  at  last 
MMtjgtd  from  iM  vaods  nto  the  open  oountry, 
probably  in  tlM  neighboorhood  of  Kreusbuig  and 
Osterholi.  Here,  however,  the  main  force  of  the 
Germans  was  ready  to  receive  than.  With  di- 
ainisbed  numbers  and  exhausted  badkii*  they  were 
unable  to  penetrate  through  the  vast  hostn  which 
•mrounded  them  on  all  sides.  The  fight  at  length 
Imohm  a  sUmghter ;  the  Romans  could  M  longer 
fnaerve  their  ranks  ;  Varus  in  despair  put  an  end 
to  hia  own  life.  Very  fisw  of  the  iiomans  suo- 
caaded  in  anaping  to  AUm  MoH  pwhhrf  an 
the  firlfl,  bat  several  were  taken  prisoneat  Of 
these  the  most  djatingniahed  were  sacrifiotd  Ij 
to  Iha  godttf  liii  CMmtry  at  allMi  la  tha 
1 1  mki  the  rrmainder  were  reduced  to  slavery. 
Tha  teochiy  of  the  enemy  did  not  even  spare  the 
dead ;  tha  oorpM  of  Vami  waa  mangled,  and  his 
head  cut  off  and  forwarded,  as  a  i|gB  of  victory,  to 
Marobodnua,  king  of  tho  Mnrconmnni,  who,  how- 
evM,  aent  it  to  Augustus.  The  defeat  of  Varus  was 
ftOavad  by  the  loss  of  all  the  Roman  posseaaiiHia 
batoran  the  Wcser  and  the  Rhine,  and  the  latter 
(ivar  9gain  became  the  boundary  of  the  Koman  do- 
miaiona.  When  the  nam  af  thk  dalMt  laaalMa 
Borne,  the  whole  city  was  thrown  into  conster- 
nation ;  and  Auguatna,  who  waa  both  weak  and 
aged,  gave  way  to  tba  Mat  violent  grief;  tearing 
his  garment  and  calling  upon  Varus  to  ^nve  him 
back  hia  Ic^giooa.  Ofders  were  issued  aa  if  the 
▼ery  empire  waa  ia  danger  ;  and  Tiberina  waa  de- 
Bjutchod  with  a  veteran  army  to  the  Rhine.  (Dion 
Cass,  Ivi.  18—25  ;  VeU.  Pat  iu  117—120  ;  Suet 
Am;.  23,  TUk  16,  17  ;  Flor.  iv.  12  ;  Tac.  Ann.  i. 
60,  61,  71.)  Tho  Ufllaqr  of  tka  defeat  of  Varus 
has  been  treated  by  a  great  number  of  (Jennan 
writers,  who  have  maintained  very  ditloreut  views 
laapaatiag  the  locality  of  his  defeat  The  best  ac- 
count in  a  brief  compass  is  given  by  Hockh,  l{'6- 
mifcJie  (t'cMchicJUe^  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  p.  84,  fblL,  and  by 
Ukert,  Gtographie  dtr  OfiaAm  mkHSmtr^  vat  nu 
pL  i.  p.  124,  foil,,  in  the  latter  of  which  works  a 
list  of  all  the  treatiaea  on  the  aubiect  ia  givea. 

Tha  ftOowinff  aofai  atoMk  hj  V«  lAan 
ka  naa  praeooau  af  fl^yiia. 
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14.  Qunmum  Vxaca»  imhaU/  tht  aa  a 
No.  13,  wM  aaeoaed  by  Danitiaa  Aftr  h  a.a7. 

(Tac  HitL  iv.  66.)  He  is  calird  by  Tscita 
propimqmu  of  the  emperor  Tiberius  ;  aod  vt  k«i 
firom  Seneca,  who  lUd  heard  Varus  dedsrg  <t 
that  he  u-as  the  soa  iahwraf  Oermankcs.  (Stok. 
Contrnv.  4.)  Varus  may  also  have  b'frj  oktrt 
the  propinquus  of  Tiberiaa*  beouiae  hu  ntfM 
Chndia  Pulchra  was  tha  aaMw  9t 
(Tac.  .4itii.  iv.  52,  66.) 

VARUS,  C.  Vl'BiUS,  whoaa 
onl7eneoina,aipeetaMBafwUahii«Maal  (Ii 
the  obverse  i<i  the  head  of  M.  Antonini,  asd  «d  'ir 
reTioe  Venua  holding  a  fignra  of  Vkton  ia  m 
hand  aad  a  aonucofda  m tfca  athi>.  TmJn 
must  have  been  triumvir  of  the  mint  or  haW  hH 
some  ntagiatfacy  after  the  dewth  «f  JaiimChMt 
and  iha  tt  of  tha  tmnrmte,  si  a 

shown  by  the  b»ird  of  M.  Antooius,  vhick  ks 
allowed  to  grow  at  the  beginning  of  the  tiiia- 
virate.  (Eckhel,  vol.  v.  p.  342.)  The  name d  VAns 
Varus  occurs  in  the  rekn  af  BaMami  that 
C.  Vibius  JoMBtiM  VanM.  «ha  mb  awrf  a 

A.  D.  I  'M. 


com  OP  r.  qfownLom  wmv9. 


com  09  a  wvmm  rgrnxm, 

VA'SIUd,  T.  aM  af  «1m  aoMpintM 

Q.  Caasins  Longinns,  propraetor  of  Further  '^pa'-. 
in  &  c.  4a.  (Uixt.  B.  Aim,  42.)  £Lu><'i?>i  h 
No.  15.1 

V  ATIA.  «a  MM  af  a  iMilf  af  *i  Sinii 

Gena. 

1.  P.  Snvanm  CL  v.  If.  ic  Y^fu,  mmmd 

IsAURicus,  was  the  grandson  of  Q.  Metellia  M»- 
codonicus.  ( Cic.  pro  iMm,  47.)  He  is  hisia* 
tinned  in  u.  c.  100,  where  he  took  npaiwa* 
the  other  Roman  nobles  against  Satomimit.  i^-^- 
pro  C.  liaJAr.  peril.  7-)  Ho  was  raised  to  tbf  e*- 
sulship  by  Sulia  in  B.  c.  79,  along  with  Ap-  f^ 
dim  Pnlahir,  and  ia  tha  UO^wmg  jm  (afcit) 
was  aaal  aa  proron«T!l  to  Cilicia,  with  s  pe«ti» 
fleet  aad  May,  in  order  to  clear  the  ssat 

was  a  man  of  inU^p^rity,  resofui^i,  and  eBfTi^**"^ 
carried  on  the  war  with  great  abili^  and  fuc»* 
At  flm  ha  aaBad  i««faM  lha  miatei.  and 
them  in  a  naval  en^iagenuBtao  the  coast  •  ' 
The  pirates  then  abandoned  the  aea  sad 
fiige  in  their  atrongholda  amo^g  tb«  v**^ 
whkh  akirt  the  southern  coast  of  Asis  Ks' 
Scrvilius  proceeded  to  attack  t)>eir  fortrf***.*'^ 
were  defended  with  the  greatest  ol*ur*.T 
courage.    We  have  only  fragmentary  seweco  « 
this  war,  which  omipied  Serrilia*  sbooi 
yean  }  but  it  appears  that  the  Homaaisy***: 
all  tha  aaSBfingi  and  dai^an  to  vV*  "F* 
troops  are  gont  rally  exposed  in  a  wsrfarf  •■•K 
mountaina  detended  bv  brave  aad  hai^J 
ante.  8amnaa,afl«laadnig,  flnllaAOH^ 

a  town  of  Lyi  ia,  8ituated  i-n  a  mountsin  ^ 
same  name,  which  waa  resolutely  ddeo^  ^ 
ftbhwchk^  called  Zaeiaatoi,  who  vaJl^^ 
hiafidlamiatltoiMiaf  thaakaTBii^ 
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>btaiiied  possession  of  Phaselis  in  Pamphylia,  an 
j^ell  as  other  places  of  less  importance,  in  his 
manh  dnmigli  tteeoaitrf ;  and  Im  then  pcnetimtcd 
nto  Cilici;u  uhi  n-  he  XiwV.  the  stronff  fortres'i  of 
Jorycos  ou  the  coast.  Havioff  thus  subdued  the 
itrongholdi  of  tiM  pintM  on  tM  eoaH,  be  iwolftd 
;<»  curry  hia  amis  ii^ninsl  tho  ruMH-r-tribi  s  in  the 
interior  of  the  county,  and  for  (his  purpoae  orossed 
Mount  Tanms,  whidi  waa  ll»  §nt  Hm  that  a 
Boroan  army  had  passed  these  mountains.  Hia 
arms  were  chiefly  directed  against  the  Isauri,  and 
lie  luid  biege  to  their  capital,  Isaorti,  of  which  he 
>htninfd  possession  by  diverting  the  course  of  a 
river,  and  thus  depriving  the  inhiibitants  of  water, 
whu  were  in  cun»equcnce  compelled  to  surrender. 
Fhw  waa  reckoned  his  most  briUinl  incce.<is :  his 
iTtny  L*nve  him  the  title  of  Irap<*rator,  and  he  ob- 
tained the  suname  of  Isauhcus.  After  giving 
CiUcMiaiid  tb»  ■ammndhif  eonatiy  the  efganiaa* 
lion  of  a  Roman  province,  he  saiK-d  hosne  and 
antered  Kome  in  triumph  in  &  c.  74.  His  triumph 
mm  m  WUiaBl  «Mk  The  peopb  flodtad  la  tea 
the  formidable  Nicon,  and  the  other  leaders  of  tlic 
pirates,  who  walked  in  the  procesiiap,  and  also 
the  rich  booty  whsdi  had  obtaintd  fa  ikt  cap- 
tared  cities  and  which  he  conscientiously  deposited 
in  the  public  treasury,  without  appropriating  any 
portion  to  hiiuscU,  alter  the  £Mhi<«  of  most  pro- 
eonaiiliu  Bal  brilliant  as  hit  ■Mtaii  had  hmn,  it 

was  not  complete  ;  the  pirates  were  only  repressed 
for  A  time,  and  their  ravages  suou  bccaine  more 
fgfmidable  than  erer.  (LiT.jS^  90,  93;  Oros. 
V.  '23  ;  Flor.  iiu  6  ;  Eutrop.  ri.  8 ;  Strab.  xiv. 
pp.  G67,  (i7i  i  Frontin. StraL  iii. 7.  i  1 ;  Cic.  Verr. 
t.21,iiL9(l,T.  9«,lia,  db£^ 
VaL  llaz.  viii.  .5.  §  6  ;  comp.  J)gmmna,Omkieiite 
Homa,  vol  ir.  ff.  ^97.) 

Seni&m,  amr  hb  Tetam,  was  regarded  aa  ana 
of  the  leading  motnlxTo  of*the  seiute,  and  i.<«  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  oratioaa  and  letters  of 
Ciceru  in  terms  of  great  respect.  In  B.  C  70  he  was 
una  of  the  jttdiees  at  the  trial  of  Verre^  ;  in  h.c-. 
he  snpnorted  the  rogation  of  M.inilius  for  couferriiit; 
upon  I'umpey  the  command  ut  the  war  against  the 
piratea ;  in  b.  c.  63  he  was  a  tmadidata  for  the 
dignity  of  pontifex  raaximus,  but  was  defcat<'d 
by  Julina  Caesar,  who  had  served  under  him  in 
tha  war  agalnal  «•  pinfeaa  i  in  the  same  year  he 
mnated  Cicero  in  the  suppression  of  the  Catili- 
naiiaa  conwiracy,  and  spoke  in  the  senate  in 
hmat  «f  iBBetmg  the  hut  penalty  of  tha  law  upon 
the  conspirators;  in  B.C.  67  he  joined  the  other 
nobles  in  procuring  Cicero's  recall  from  banishment ; 
in  B.  c.  oti  he  opposed  the  restoration  of  Ptolmny 
to  his  kingdom  ;  and  in  B.  c.  55  he  was  censor 
with  M.  Valerius  Me«sal;i  Nii^er.  The  other  oc- 
casions on  which  hia  name  uccuis  do  not  require 
notice.  Ha  teak  no  port  in  the  civil  wars,  pro- 
bably on  account  of  hia  advanced  age.  and  died  in 
B.  c.  44,  the  same  year  as  Cacaar.  iiy  the  Leges 
Anndaa,  wUeh  wan  alrietly  anfaaad  by  Salla, 

Serviliiis  must  have  been  at  the  I'-n^t  43  years  nf 
age  at  his  oooaulship,  b.c.  lUf  and  must  therefore 
haTebaanabootMattbatiaMor  hiadaalh.  The 
respect  ui  which  he  was  bdd  bj  bia  contem{>o- 
ranea  ia  shown  by  a  striknig  tali^  which  is  rekted 
by  Valerius  Maxirous  and  Dion  Gasatai.  (Cie. 
I't-rr.  i.  •21,;>fT»  Leff.  Man.  23,  ad  AU.  xii.  21,  de 
Prov.  Cont  1.  /{i'<l.  ad  Quir.  7,  post  lied,  in 
Hem.  10,  adJ'UHi.  i.  1,  xvi.  23,  nOwp  iL  5; 
VaL  MMCTiil.«.  i  6 1  Diga  OMi.xln  UX 
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VATINIUS.  ISM 

2.  P.  Skrvilius  Vatia  Isaurici's,  the  son 
of  the  preceding,  made  Cato  his  model  in  younger 
life,  and  waa  recteoed  by  Ciatn  aawtf  the  Mrf 

i.  r  the  supporters  of  the  aristocrat ical  party.  (Cic 
ad  AU.  ii.  1.  §  10,  orf  Fr.  ii.  3.  g  2.)  InB-C. 
54  be  was  pnieter,  when  he  opposed  C.  INanpthiaa 
in  his  eiuh'uvour  to  obtain  a  triumph.  [PuMP- 
TiNDS.]  On  the  Imaking  out  of  the  civil  war  ha 
deserted  theariatecratical  party,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing ytax  (b.  C.  48)  was  chosen  consul  along  with 
Julius  Caesar.  He  was  left  behind  at  Rome,  while 
Caesar  crossed  over  to  Greece  to  prosecute  the 
war  against  Pompey,and  in  the  c<nir>  t  this3raar 
he  put  down  with  a  stron?  rinn  tlie  r«  \ ohitionarv 
attempts  of  the  proctor  M.  Caelius  Hutus,  a  iiistory 
of  wUob  ii  gifaa  abawhere  [ VoL  IIL  p.  673,  b.]. 
In  B.C.  46  he  i;fivemed  the  province  of  Asia  aa 
proconsul,  durug  which  time  Cicero  wrala  to  him 
several  leMm  (od        xiU.       79).  Allertb* 

death  of  Ca<'5ar  in  u.  r.  }4,  lie  stipjwirted  CieHia 
and  the  rest  of  the  aristociatical  party,  in  oppoat- 
tbm  la  AalMitai,  nd  teek  a  hading  part  in  tha 
debaliablthe  senate  during  the  war  at  Mutina. 
(Dion  Cass.  xlL  43,  xlii.  17,  23 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  iL 
48  ;  Caes.  B.C.  iiu  21  ;  Cic  cm^ ^Vm.  xiL 2,  PkiL 
TiL8,  ix.  b\  XI.  t,  t3L%  7,  xiv.  S,  4.)  Bot  ba 
soon  chang«'d  sideM  a:,''*'",  thoiiirh  the  pnrticulars 
arc  not  recorded  :  it  was  probably  when  Uctavian, 
who  wa-s  betrothed  to  hiadaaghter  SerHlia  (Boat 
Octnr.  (iL'  i,  d4-:*erted  the  cause  of  the  senate,  which 
he  had  never  seriously  espou^d.  Servilius  became 
reconciled  to  Aatoite^  j^bably  tlmnigb  tba  in- 
fluence of  Octavian  :  accordingly  his  name  did  not 
appear  in  the  proscription  lists,  and  he  is  called 
in  the  latlan  ta  Dfataa  wbMi  go  under  tbe  nama 
of  Cicero,  "  homo  furiosus  et  insolens."  On  the 
fofmation  of  the  triumvixate  in  b.  a  43,  Octavian 
hroka  Irii  engagemMt  wHb  flarriUa  in  srder  to 
many  Cbndia,  the  daagbter  of  Fdria,  the  wife 
of  Antonins  ;  and  it  was  probably  as  a  compensntinn 
for  this  injur}-  that  Servilius  was  promised  the 
eon^ui^hip  in  B.  c.  41  with  I*  Antmius  as  his  col<- 
leacne.  He  was  at  Rome  in  B.  r.  41,  when  I,.  An- 
toiims  took  possession  of  the  city  in  the  wtir  agiunst 
OctsfiaD,  vnatty  caDad  tba  Perusinian.  Sarriliaa 
does  not  appear  to  have  espoused  the  cause  of  his 
colleague,  but  owing  to  his  want  of  energy  he  of- 
fiand  no  opposite  fta  binu  (FModo-Cic  mi  BmU 

ii.  2  ;  Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  J,  l."?;  Suet.  Tib.  5.) 
VATICA'NUS,  an  agnomen  of  T.  KomUiua 

Rocns,  eooaal  m.c.  4M,  and  a  neaiAcr  of  Aa  int 

decemvirate  [KoMii.n  s],  and  also  of  P.  Seztiua 
Capitoiiuus,  consul  b.  c  452,  and  likewise  a  mem» 
ber  of  the  first  decemvirate  [Capitolinus, 

p.  606,  a.] 

VATI'NIUS.  1.  P.  VATtNius,  the  grand- 
father  of  the  celebrated  tribmie  [No.  2],  was  buid 
to  have  infbnnad  tiM  senate  in  b.  c.  1 68,  that  as 
he  was  returning  one  night  from  the  pniefectura  of 
Heate  to  Kome  be  was  met  by  two  youths  on 
whita  boma  (tba  INoaeori),  who  aniMHineed  that 
kin?  Perseus  was  taken  on  that  day.  The  tale 
went  cm  to  say  that  Vatiuius  was  first  thrown  into 
prnoB  fat  aaeb  laab  warda,  bat  that,  when  tlw 

news  rame  from  Acniiliiis  Paulas  that  the  king  had 
leallv  fallen  into  his  haxtds  on  the  day  named  by 
ValniBa,  tiw  aasiala  bestowed  upon  tba  lattw  • 
grant  of  land  and  exemption  from  miUtaiy  Ma' ilea* 
(Cic  de  Nat,  Deor.  ii.  2,  iii.  5.) 

2.  P.  Vatinius,  grandson  of  the  preceding, 
lligrid  a  kadiq;  put  im  tba  fatly  ttttta  al  tb« 
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]m»  4tPf  of  tlw  npnlilia  CUmn,  b  Mt 
aglint*  VatiniiUt  which  has  come  down  to  iis, 
describe*  him  m  oue  of  the  grwteit  tcamps  aiid 
vUfauna  tbftt  erer  lived  ;  ind  without  belkving  all 
lhat  Cicero  laya  against  him,  it  appears  pretty 
certain  that  he  was,  like  most  other  public  men 
of  his  age,  possessed  of  little  or  no  urinciple,  and 
ready  to  sell  Us  itfvkee  t*  tiM  UfhiBt  biddec. 
His  pergonal  npp«'anince  was  unpreposses^inir  ;  his 
Sua  and  ueck  were  covered  with  swellings,  to 
vhkh  CieeM  aUndce  man  than  once,  caUiBf  Ub 
the  ttruma  civiiatis,  (Cic  pro  Sest.  65  ;  comp. 
Plut.  Oe.  9  i     etnuoa  Valinii,"  ad  AtL  ii.  9 ; 

fbh  ■muueaa  fiwie  «t  wtenlMn  eorpore,**  Scbol. 
Bob./^ro  6V.t/.  p.  310,  od.  Onlli.)  Vatinius  com- 
neDced  public  li£eM  quaestor  in  B.C.  63.  Acxwding 
to  deMo  be  owed  lue  dection  mmply  to  th*  in* 
ftnenee  of  one  of  the  consuls  of  the  preceding  \  i  ar. 
and  wns  returned  last  on  the  list.  Cicero,  who 
was  consul,  sent  him  to  Puteoli  to  prawit  the 
ftld  and  silver  from  biiif  OMtM  mmmj  from  that 
pliee ;  l)i!t  his  extortions  were  so  fippressive  that 
the  inhuliit-tiits  were  ubli}<ed  tu  complain  of  his 
eandnct  to  the  eonsuL  After  his  quMBtenhip  he 
went  to  S)>ain  as  legatus  of  C  Cosconins,  the  pro- 
consul, where,  according  to  Cicero,  he  wm  again 
guilty  of  lobbefjr  and  ttctoction.  la  a.aM  he 

was  tribune  of  the  plebs  and  sold  his  sen-ices  to 
Caesu^  who  was  then  coasui  aloqg  with  Bibulos. 
Ho  took  aa  ma&n  put  ia  all  the  laiaiuiM  vhieli 

were  brought  forward  in  this  year,  many  of  which 
he  |>r(ipo8cd  himself.  [Caksar,  p.  643.]  Cicero 
accuses  him  of  setting  the  auspices  at  delance,  of 
nflfrwiag  Tiolence  to  the  consul  Bibulus,  of  filling 
the  forum  with  soldiers,  and  of  crushing  the  veto 
of  his  colleagues  in  the  tribunate  by  force  of  anus ; 
aU  of  wUdi  aufwtiniis  we  can  mdily  Wiive, 
nshe  was  the  most  active  partizjin  of  Caeaar  amnn<^ 
the  magistrates  of  the  year.  It  was  Vatiaiuit  who 
proposed  the  hOl  to  the  people,  hjr  which  Caesar 
reeeired  the  pr-ivinccs  of  Cisalpine  Oaul  an<l  II- 
lyricom  lac  6ve  years,  to  which  Uie  senate  aftcr- 
waida  aided  the  pfoviaee  of  TtaMa^lae  OaaL 
It  was  during  his  tribunate  that  Vatinius  broui'ht 
fisrward  theiuitmner  L.  VettiuS|  who  accused  many 
iof  the  most  dtstingutsbed  mm  ia  llw  ilitoi,  and 
aaaaig  others  Cicero,  of  a  |^  ^pdaik  tha  Ufi  of 
Pompey.  [Vetths,] 

In  return  for  these  services  Vatinhio  was  ap- 
poiated  by  Caesar  one  of  his  legates,  but  ha  did 
aot  remain  long  in  Gaul,  as  he  was  for  the  present 
latent  upon  gaining  the  higher  liouuurs  of  the  state. 
NotwitbHaadiaf  ^  patnnage  of  Caesar,  ka  was 
aaMBCaarfld  fai  his  first  application  for  the  practor- 
ihipi,  aad  bo  did  not  even  obtain  the  votes  of  his 
owB  triho,  the  8«argia,  whidi  had  mtm  pnrfioasly 
failed  to  vnt-  in  favDur  of  their  own  tribesman. 
In  B.  c  56  he  appeared  as  a  witness  against  Milo 
and  Seetioa,  twoof  Cjeewi^  ftiMda,  whohad  taken 
a  leading  part  in  obtaining  his  rocal  from  banish- 
ment Cicero  had  long  had  a  grudge  a^^unst 
Vatinius,  because  he  had  indaoed  Vettns  to  accuse 
him  of  being  privy  to  the  plot  against  Pom]K-y's 
life  ;  and  bi»  resentment  was  now  increased  by 
the  testimony  Vatinius  hud  given  against  Milo 
and  Owtins  The  trial  of  Milo  occurred  earlier  in 
the  year  than  that  of  Sestins.  Cicero  took  no  no- 
tice of  the  conduct  of  Vatinius  in  the  former  case, 
hat  whea  he  caaie  forward  against  Sextiua  also, 
r.n  who.*e  acquittal  Cicero  had  Rct  his  heart,  the 
eiator  made  a  vehemcut  attack  upon  the  ciuMowter 


s 


YATIMIU& 
of  Vatfafaa  ia  Aa 

to  US.  Nevorthelosj',  ho  carefully  avoid* 
word  agiaiast  Caesa^  of  whom  V 
only  tha  intnaaBl;  Thm 
year  were  attended  with  th« 
The  aristocracy  strained  every  nerre  to 
election  of  Pompt^y  and  Crassog  to  the 
aad  so  great  were  the  tumulu  that  it 
the  beginning  of  the  followinsr  ycsu-  (b.  * .  5  '  ,  : 
the  elections  took  place,  and  Pompev  and  C'r^i*^ 
wars  dccbred  eonanls.  [V^ol.  HI.  p.  4^  ^ 
succeedincr  in  wctiring  the  consulship  fior  th  -r  ^ 
party,  the  aristocracy  brought  iermmsAh/L  CAb>  as 

Crasstts,  aware  that  the  election  of  v>  f  rrr-^iiir 
an  opponent  to  so  high  a  dignitj  would  fs*^  a 
oartoM  fAitaek  to  tftdr  pmjt-cts,  mmi.  al  mm  ia> 

riuence  to  secure  the  practorsbip  for  Vatiiiiiim.  To 
make  the  matter  more  th«T  ebcaiaed  a 

decree  of  the  senate,  in  ilitMO  ef  which  those  who 
might  be  elected  praetors  were  to  eator  on  liwir 
office  forthwith,  without  lettine  tfr  tint'  ^ved  b«r 
law  intenene,  during  which  th--  nia;:  'trai.^  eicct 
angfat  be  prosecuted  for  briber^-.      Harin^  ihM 
removed  one  obstacle,  they  employ  e<i  their  maarf 
most  freely,  and  by  briberv  as  well  as  hj  imx 
defeated  Gate  and  earned  the  olectioaof  TalBMa. 
(Plut  Co/.  42,  Pomp.  5-2.)    Jhcaos  his  year  d 
office  (&C.  bb)  Vatinins  was  oafis  ftom  jiwaaia 
tiM(  haliafbofdlowing  Tear(BLC.  54)  he  wm 
accused  of  brilx  n.-  by  C.  I/j  iitiu-;  Calw^    It  a^ 
pears,  though  the  matter  is  inroirod  ia  aoMe 
scurity,        Liehnn  had  aeeaacd  VatiaiM  twiee 
before,  once  in  b.  c.  58  of  Tia,  on  aoeonnt  «f  lis 
proceedings  in  his  tribunate  (comp.  Cic  im  Vatia. 
1 4,  with  the  Schol.  liob.  us  Vatm.  p.  323,  eL 
Orelli),  and  again  in  b.  c  56,  aboat  tbe  seaoe 
that  Cicen^  also  attuked   liira.     (Comp.  Ctc  a 
VutiH,  4,  with  the  SchoL  Bob.  p.  31  ti  ;  €x.  mi 

of  Licinius,  however,  was  in  B.  c,  54.  and  tbs 
speech  which  he  deUTcred  on  this  occaaioa  is  aea* 
taMid  la  tonM  of  ^ highest  pniae  hr  Qiiiiiiifa 
and  others.  Ilis  orator,-  pmduct  d  fucb  a  .^^rfj 
impreoaion  upoa  all  wiio  heard  u,  that  V 
stoftodayiaAaMMiia  of  ^ipnih,aad 
rupted  hun  vidb  the  exclamation,  ^  I  as) 
judges,  if  I  am  to  be  condemned  becaa5v  xhr-  ae- 
coser  is  eloquent"  (Senec  Coalrvr.  iiL  iK.>  Ua 
thb  occasion,  to  the  iiinailM  af  aA  Ui  ttai^ 
Cicero,  who  had  onlv  two  years  before  aitacifd 
Vatuiius  in  sucii  uumuoiturcd  ti:rma,  caa 
to  ddimd  him.  Tba  paMection  of  tlM 
rather  than  the  eloqnenct'  of  his  advocate,  serr'd 
the  aoQuittal  of  VatiniuSb  Cicero's  «^~*4'tr1  ia  ie- 
foadkf  ValMiM  »  aol  difleah  ta  aaphn,  Mi  to 
has  himself  given  an  elaborate  jusiificatioB  of  l^c- 
self  in  aa  iaterestiag  letter  to  l^^rtaius  Seoakt. 
the  procaMriof  Cfficia,wha  \mk  \  rrfimnatoHM 
his  reasons  for  defending  Vatinius  {ad  Fa».  l  ?V 
The  plain  foct  was,  that  Cicero  tosd  efaiM 
Caesar  b^  his  fenaer  attack  upesi  VatauB8,8Bi 
that,  fieanng  to  be  agaia  handed  over  by  Iks  lo> 
uravirs  to  the  vengeance  of  Clodms,  be  now.  h 
opposition  to  his  couscieucc  and  sense  <^  dtiiy.  »- 
sertod  wbal  ba  know  to  be  fidsa  iB«dert»MM 
the  powerful  protection  of  Cae^r  and  Pamprt. 
( Respecting  the  accusations  of  Vaiunus  by  Lku  ■ 
Colvus,  see  OtoMw.  AaaiaaL#VMi.|».47i 

foil.,  2nd  ed.) 

From  thia  time  VatiaiM  aad  Ckeco  * 
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»ieiablj-  good  temu,  thoi^h  probobjy  neither  of 
tlMm  forgot  or  forgave  tlw  faijanee  he  had  raeehred 
from  the  other.  Soon  .nftiTuaril-s  V.itiiiiii*  went 
to  Chuil,  where  wo  find  him  serving  as  one  of 
Caeear>  legates  in  B.C.  51.  He  accompanied  his 
piUron  in  the  ciril  war,  and  during  the  campaign 
in  Greece,  B. c.  48,  was  sent  by  Caesar  with  pro- 
pngala  of  peace  to  the  Pompcian  amiy.  He  was 
nut  prt'sent  al  tfw  battle  of  Phanalia,  as  he  had 
shortly  bi-forf  returned  to  Bnindii^ittni  hy  Caosar's 
orders  ;  aud  about  the  same  time  an  the  biittle  of 
Pharsalia,  he  vigewaly  d«len<led  nnmdnsium 
•ijrainst  I).  Laeliu%  who  had  attiickcd  it  with  part 
of  the  Pmnpeian  fleet.  In  return  for  these  ser- 
fiat*  Caewr  nM  ValiiiM  to  lh»  eBMBUip, 
which  he  held  for  a  few  dajrs  as  consul  suflToctus 
at  the  end  of  December  B.0. 47.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  fbOawing  yeaf  he  waa  lent  nta  IllyncnB  to 
oppos«>  M.  Octarius,  who  held  that  country  with  a 
conBiderable  force  for  the  Pompeian  porty.  Va- 
tinius  carried  on  the  war  with  6uccess  in  lllyricum, 
waa  ealuted  as  imperator  by  his  soldiers,  and  ob- 
tained the  honour  of  a  supplicatin  from  the  senate 
in  B.  u  45.  At  this  time  some  letters  passed  be- 
tvaen  Um  nd  CSni%  fai  wMeh  th«y  trnvla  to  ane 
anntlicr  with  apparent  cordiality.  (CJc  ad  Fbm, 
T,  it — 1 1.)  Vatiaittt  was  still  in  Illyrieam  at  the 
tma  of  Owiiili  doiih,  b.ol  44,  nd  at  the  ha> 

ginninfj  of  the  followiiii:  yar  wan  c 'iniiu  ll.'d  to 
Mtnrendar  D/Rhachiom  and  his  anny  to  Brutus 
who  hftd  oltoined  posseeskm  of  Maoedonk,  be- 
caiise  his  troops  declared  in  favo\ir  of  Bnittis 
(Dion  Cass.  xlviL  21 ;  Liv.  EpH.  118;  VelL  Pat.  il 
69)  ;  though  Cicero  {PhiL  x.  6)  and  Appian  (n.  C. 
if,  75),  probably  with  less  tnith,  R|>cak  (if  it  ns 
a  voluntary  act  on  the  part  of  Vntiiiius,  At  any 
late  Vatinius  did  not  forfeit  the  favour  of  the  tri- 
nmTirs  ;  for  we  kara  fton  the  Capitoline  Fasti 
that  he  triumphed  on  the  last  day  of  December, 
M.  c.  43.  Thif  is  the  hut  time  we  hoar  of  Va- 
tiniin.    (riii  fc  nrtifw,  |wiiii  jii  ii  thrf  fTtl.fTn. 

ad  Q.  Pr.  il  4,  iii.  .0.  §  5,  ad  AM.  ii.  G,  7,  Hirt. 
Jt.G.  TiiL  4S,  Caca.  B,  C,  iii.  19,  100 ;  Appian, 
/Ay.  13,  AC  iv.  7S  s  UfaB  0ml  aHL  M,  xlvii. 
SI ;  Lir.  JS|A  118 1  YaD.  PM;  a.  99 1  Cie.PA^. 
X  5,  6.) 

9.  VATiNTtTt,  of  Benerentmn,  was  one  of  the 
tilesit  aud  most  hateful  creatures  of  Nero's  court, 
p'Hially  defoniK'd  in  hmly  and  in  mind.  He  was 
•TiLiinaJly  a  shuemaker's  apprentice,  next  earned 
ills  livnjf  •§  one  of  the  lowest  kMa  of  tMmM  or 
InitToons,  and  finally  obtained  great  power  and 
wealth  by  aocaaing  the  most  distingniahed  men  in 
Um  alMe.  Dim  UMriaa  lelalei  •  aiyfaif  of  his 

which  pl('rl^(  d  N'rTo  <  \( n  dinjjlv.  W.  II  knowing 
the  emperor's  detestation  of  the  senate,  he  said  to 
Mn  OB  OM  MCMilNI,  I  hue  you,  Caesar,  because 
you  arc  a  senator."  (Tac.  Aim.  xr.  34,  IHal,  de 
Orat.  11,  HitL  i.  37  :  Dion  Cass.  Ixiii.  15.)  A 
Oen»n  kind  of  drinking-cnpa,  baring  nan  or 
Boasle.s  bore  the  name  of  Vatinios,  probably  be- 
cauae  he  brought  them  into  fi'shion.  Juvenal 
alludes  to  a  cup  of  this  kind  m  the  lines  (t.  46, 
ML)  I— 

**Tta  Beneventani  siitori.-^  nomen  habentem 
Siccnbi.i  caliceni  nasonim  quatuor,"  &c., 

and  MartklaUK>in  the  Epigram  (xif.  96)  : -- 

Acdpti  MdoMuk^parmafink** 
UCAXBOON  {Oh^^ih^  «M  «f  thtfidM 
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at  Troy,  whose  house  was  burnt  at  the  destruction 
of  the  city.  (Horn.  Jl.  iii  147  ;  Virg.  Jen.  ii. 
•■512.)  [L.S.1 

VECCUS,  or  BECCUS,  JOANNES 
(B^itaoXy  B^or,  or  B^xoff),  an  ecclesiastic  of  some 
Celebris  fa  ^  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  crn. 
turj'  of  onr  era.  From  the  ofRcf-  of  C/inrtop/iyhx 
in  the  great  church  of  Constanttnople,  he  was  ele> 
vated  to  the  pattMutte  of  that  dty,  hy  Mlehaal 
Palae<docrti»,  in  A.  D.  1271,  nn  armunt  of  hin 
friendly  dispositions  towards  the  Latin  Ch>irch. 
Veecoa  bad  at  lint  been  warmly  opposed  to  tho 
Latins,  but  his  feelings  townrls  thi-ni  were  changed 
by  the  perusal  of  the  writinss  of  Nicapbonia 
Blenimyda.  Ho  awHfamad  patrhudl  of  CSamtonti- 
nople  until  thodaftth  of  t'l.-  emperor  Michael,  in 
A.  o.  1:24^  when  tho  ultra-Greek  party  regained 
their  laoawdify,  and  Voecna  fonna  it  necessary 
to  resign  his  episcopate.  Ho  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  suffering  porsTiitinn  fmm  the  now 
dominant  party,  sometimes  lu  exiic  mtd  sometimes 
in  prison,  when  ho  didi  to  A.  Ik  IflM.  The  aoat 
virulent  of  his  oppntipnts  and  persecutors  WM 
George  of  Cyprus.    [Gkoroiur,  No.  20. J 

There  aro  touiMWiu  wiitingt  by  Veecns,  chiefly 
on  the  points  at  issue  between  the  Greek  and  I^Jitin 
Churches,  and  iu  defience  of  hia  own  conduct  in 
■edctng  fat  thoir  mwnriHrtion.  Sofand  of  thaao 

works  are  pubUlhod  fal  the  Graet^'a  OMMdm  of 
Leo  Allatitu  }  otet  oxkt  only  in  Ma 
Tlif  hrfaf  iMdeo  of  Vooooa  ia  thought  to  bo 

sufficient  for  the  object  of  this  work  ;  for  a  ftdl 
account  of  his  life  and  writings,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  authorities  now  quoted.  (Cave, 
//ist.  IaU,  $.  a.  1276,  Tol. ii.  pp.319,  foil. ;  Fa- 
lirir.  liHil.  Crnr,'.  vol,  xi.  pp.  344,  foil.  ;  Schnickh, 
t'iinsthvlu-  A I rcJu  tiffesckic/ittf  toL  xxix.  pp.  435» 
foil.,  441;,  foil.,  4:i5,  foil.) 

VECTIE'NUS.  [Vkttibnur.1 

VE'CTIUa  AU  persona  of  this  name  are 
iifon  vidary>mo%  wUeh  appoan  the  BMo  cor- 
rect form. 

P.  YE'DIUS,  a  great  scamp,  but  nerertheleis  a 
'  of  Porapev's.  (do.  od  if  It  tL  1.  §  26.) 

VE'DTCS  A  giTILA.   [Aqt  ila.] 

VB'DIUSPOLLIO.  LI'oi'Lio.] 

VBOE'TIUS,  FLA'VIUS  RENATUS,  de- 
signated aa  Vir  lOmtkUy  to  which  some  MSS.  add 
the  title  of  Comfs,  is  the  author  of  a  treatise  /{ei 
MUUaris  lustUuta^  or  Epitome  Hm  Militarise  dedi- 
cated to  the  emperor  Valentinfan,  known  to  bo 
tlie  second  of  that  name,  from  an  allusion  con- 
tained in  the  body  of  the  work  (i,  20)  to  Gratian, 
and  to  the  orfbctanato  contoita  with  the  Ootha. 
The  materials  were  derived,  according  to  the  de- 
claration of  the  writer  himself  (L  ti)  from  Cato 
the  Onaoi!,  At  /Mm^Mbo  arfttaH^  froon  OotneliBe 
r.  Isw«,  from  Frontinus,  from  Pat.  niu^  and  fi..ni 
the  impehal  oonatttatiooa  of  Augustus,  Trajan,  and 
HidriMi.  flw  woilt  la  dhrided  faito  iWe  books. 
The  first  treats  of  the  levying  and  training  of  re- 
cruits, including  instructions  for  the  fortification  of 
a  camp  ;  the  aeeond  of  the  difiierent  classes  into 
irtueh  aijdiers  are  divided,  and  especially  of  the 
oTiranisation  nf  the  legion  ;  the  third  of  the  opni- 
liuns  of  an  army  m  the  field  ;  the  fourth  of  the 
attack  and  defence  of  fortresses ;  the  fifth  of 
marine  warfare.  In  tlic  earlier  editions  the  whole 
of  the  above  matter  was  comprehended  in  four 
booka;  b«tMvHfaM,ontho  anthority  of  thoheet 
M8Av  Ml  afvC  M  •  Mh  bodi  all  tho 
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which  feXkmtd  the  30th  of  the  fourth,  since  this 
tl  tke  point  It  whidl  die  precepts  regarding  naval 
■ffiiira  commence. 

We  can  speak  with  little  respect  of  thij  com- 
julatioD.  The  usages  of  periods  the  most  remote 
fiom  cMfa  oUmt,  of  the  early  ages  of  the  common- 
Weahh,  of  the  era  of  ^fnrilI«  ami  Cae«ir,  of  the  first 
■mpvrurs  and  of  the  succei^uni  of  Constantiuc,  are 
nrind  to9»tlMr  inteoMooafiuediMMi,  and  not  an- 
frcqnently,  we  have  reason  to  suspect,  are  blended 
with  arrangements  whidt  never  existed  except  in 
Um  fimcy  of  dit  MdMNF.  Vrem  ibm  dnmnstanoe 
that  we  are  here  presented  with  somethiiie  'ike  a 
regular  and  systematic  ejqiMitioa  of  the  Homaa 
art  of  WW,  tha  itBtanaiiti  haw  been  frsq—rtly 
adopted  without  modification  in  mamials  nf  an- 
tiquities ;  and  notwithstanding  the  warning  of 
Salmaahis,  have  been  too  often  quoted  with  respect 
by  MbollW  vbftMgbt  to  have  been  fully  aware  of 
their  worthlessness.  That  if  possihl^  to  glean 
sumu  curiuus  liiid  even  impurtuut  lutumiation  from 
these  pagea,  nmj  ba  adgritlad,  but  we  most  act 
with  the  utmost  caution,  and  «en!t!ni-e  with  jealous 
eye  evcryaddttion  tbuji  made  to  our  store  ut  know- 
ladKa.  We  know  nothing  «f  tba  pefienal  biafairy 
of  V^*gptius,  but  it  has  been  inferred  from  the  tone 
in  which  heneaka  of  the  military  oath  (iL  6)  that 
bo  waa  a  Chnitfan. 


The  three  earliest  editlMiis  of  V,  ;-.  tins  are  with- 
out date  and  have  no  name  of  place  or  printer,  but 
are  known,  from  the  reeearebee  ef  bituiographers, 
to  hare  been  printed  respectively  at  Utrecht,  Paris, 
and  Cologne  between  the  years  1473 — 1478.  The 
firMt  with  a  date  is  that  which  appeared  at  lioroe, 
4to.  14H7,  and  was  reprinted  in  1494.  The  l>est 
-dition  is  that  of  Siliwi-belius  (4to.  Noritnhertf, 
17(>7 ),  coutaiuiiig  a  selection  frun  the  commentaries 
of  Stewoebhia  imd  Scfifriai^  together  with  a 
Fnnch  translation.  It  was  reprinted  (omitting 
lha  traosiatiou)  with  additional  rranaika  by  Ooden- 
dorp  aad  BoomI,  Sva  Argent  IWML  TUa  ImtiBe 
will  be  found  ako  in  the  collections  of  the  Latin 
^  Vetenn  do  Be  miiitah  Scriptom,"  of  which  the 
beat  aditioQ  it  that  priotad  at  Watd  <V<«lia 
CUvocmBX  8to.  1670. 

There  is  a  version  of  Vegetios  in  German, 
printed  as  early  as  1474,  and  in  French,  printed 
m  1488,  but  in  neither  is  the  name  of  the  tnuis- 
lator  given.  In  14H;)  Caxton  published  "The 
fayt  of  annes  and  chyvalry  from  Vegetius,"  to 
which  i»  appended  the  following  cnrious  notice : 
"  Thus  endi'th  this  Imke,  which  Xyne  of  Pyse" 
(Christina  of  Pisa)  ^*  mado  and  drcwe  out  of  the 
V>li«  VegedoB  do  lU  MUM,  irtrieh  bA^^ 
lieyntf  in  frensche,  was  dilyvercd  to  me  Willm 
Caxtun  by  the  most  crysten  kynge,  henrv  vii,  the 
xxxiij  day  of  Janpiere,  the  iiij  yere  of  nl  regne, 
and  desired  and  wylled  me  to  tninsLitc  this  said 
boke,  and  reduce  it  into  our  raglish  and  natural 
tonge,  and  to  put  it  in  cmpnmte.  Whicbe  tnmsla- 
eyon  waa  fiajmbod  the  viij  day  of  Juyil  the  said 
yere  and  emprj'nted  the  xiiij  dmf  of  Juyll  next  fol- 
luwvng,  and  ful  fynyshed."  [  W.  R.] 

VEHIIjI US,  praetor  «.a  44,  refused  to  re- 
ceive a  province  fmm  Antony,  and  said  that  he 
would  ohqr  the  senate  alone.    (Cic.  i^kU,  iii.  10.) 

VBIA'NIU&  1.  Two  bNthMi  of  4nbi  dbbm 

belon^ini;  to  the  Faliscus  ager  Wt  SMBliaMd  by 
VaRo(A.A.iii.l&  110). 

9l  a  fwlitbflitd  '■faJt"«"»fci  thatiintf  Ilwmi- 
^(^Jfc^^  ^h^kdl  ^Piftivt^l      ^^hiikO  ^M^lft^^  lift  ^^^^^^  ^Bt^l^ltl^^^^ 


of 

1.  A.WS 


VELEDA. 

after  dedicating  his  anna  to  thm 
oolaaatFtediiiiLBtiaa.  <H«e.  J 

the  Schol.) 

3.  VaiAN'iua  Niout,  a  tribune  o£  the 
nnder  Nera,  pot  Sabrins  Fkrva  to  d-^Th 
Ann,  XT.  67.) 

VEIANTA'NUS  P0MPO'lilU&  {iW 
i*oNius,  p.  4.'>5,  a.] 

VEIENTO,  was  left  in  the  command  ci  Sfra 
bv  Bibul'is,  when  he  quitted  the  proriaee  ia  a. 
50.  (Cic.  ad  AU.  vii.  3.  §  5.)  MaaatJM 
that  Veiento  was  the  quaMUv  of  Bibolai^ 
know  that  Sallust  held  this  »vfRre  (Cic  orf  F* 
ii.  17);  and  we  may  therefore 
Voienle  wm  the  legatoa  of  WMm 
name  nf  Veiento  is  not  nieniiom'd,  but  it  isaata* 
probahie  that  it  waa  fabridna*  aiui  tha*  1m  wmm 
amUBf  of  Atfcltowhy  pei»a«> 

VEIKNTO,  FABRFClUa.  was  accneed  m  tW 
reign  of  Nero,  a.  d.  6*2,  because  he  had  poh!'^?«>ii 
many  libeb  against  the  fathers  aiid  the  pevmi*  n 
books  to  vfaill  ha b^  given  the  name  of  Codk^; 
and  his  accuser  Fabius  Geminas  nddt-d  t^  r.t  he  hkl 
sold  the  honours  which  the  emperur  was  accarteaw^ 
to  grant.  Nero  thereupea  baaiahed  h«a  ftoa  larir 
and  ordered  his  books  to  be  bumL  He  is  pr^^^ 
the  same  as  the  A.  Fabricins,  whom  Dwa  Csa— 
hi  the  VMIB  «r  Kent  <1W 


0.)  V 


«'rei. 


-f. 


Ann.  xiT.BO  j  Dion  Cass.  l\i. 
wardanlMMd  to  ilgiao,aDd 
of  Doadiha  oat  of  At 

and  flatterers  of  that  t3rranL  He  also  enjoyed  the 
intimate  friendship  of  Nenra.  Aordios  Victor  Mrs 
that  Veiento  held  the  consulship  under  Docoitiaa ; 
but  his  name  does  not  ooflViatM  ftti,  aorahii 
consulship  mentioned  by  anr  other  ancient  wnVt. 
(Juv.  iji.  185,  iv.  1 13,  vi.  113,  Plin.  iv.  ; 
Aurel.  Vict.  KpiL  12  ;  Plin.  Ep.  ix.  IJl) 

VEIOVIS,  is  explained  by  Festns  (p.  579.  fd. 
Muilcr)  to  mean  little  JupUer**  (coiaph  Ov. /'aA 
iii.  445)  t  whOo  otheia  interpret  H  •^iIm  dMMNO 
Jupiter,"  and  identify  him  with  P!ut;-t.  (  Ti, '  t. 
12  ;  Maoob.  Sat,  iii.  9.)  But  Voioria  and  \  tdm 
(  MartiBB.  OopdLiL  pi  40),  wUeh  aa  o^f  d» 

ferent  forms  of  the  same  name,  soem  u>  des>gnus 
an  Etruscan  divinity  of  a  destmctire ; 
fearful  lightnings  produced  deafii 
were  to  b*;  ^truek  liy  them,  evea  boCsrr  they  wen 
actually  hurl.ii.  (Aimn.  Marc.  xvii.  10. »  Ha 
temple  at  Rome  stood  bctwet.-n  the  L'apitoi  aud  lae 
Tarpeian  rock  ;  ha  wa»  represented  as  a  yaothid 
god  armed  with  arrows, and  bisfestiral  fA\  b^fiwethe 
nones  of  March.  (UelL^o.;  VitruT.  iT.&)  [kS.] 
Q.  VELA'NIUai  a  tribMo  of  tht  tMHi^ 

whom  Caesar  Rent  in  B.  c.  56  among  the  Venptifcr 
thepurpose  of  obtaining  com.   (Caea.  ^  Cf.  ak  74 
V  KLKDA,  a  prophetic  viiiruv,  by  YatA  hriaifid 
to  the  nnicteri,  and  was  reg:irded  as  a  diri&e 
being  by  most  of  the  nations  in  central  Oemasy 
in  tiM  reign  of  Vespasian.   She  inhabited  a  hi^ 
tow(>r  in  the  udgbboorbood  of  the  ri*or  l^epfii 
(Lippe)  ;  but  none  sare  her  owti  immediate  rrlt 
tions  were  allowed  to  enter  her  ^irescnce,  m  oaei 
to  pwaatia  the  veneration  in  whsch  oho  was  bdL 
Sh  '  eneoumged  Civilis  in  his  rerolt  apiTa<t  '.^ 
Romans,  and  predicted  the  sacc«ss  which  he  a 
fimt  obtabwd,  bat  aha  was  afkerawda  tdbm  i» 
Boner  and  carried  to  Rome.   (Tac  //rrf.  ;v.      *  ^ 
T.22,  24,  &cnn.  8  ;  Stat^li^ii.  i.4.  ^< 
prtm  Foflybt;IM«GhNwl»i&a^«hii 
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V  E '  L I LTS  C  EREA'LIS.  a  friend  of  the  jronn^ 


iny. 


teMm  anaddiMnd  to  i 


two  of  whoM 
Ep.  iv.21,  ii.  19.) 
VE'LIUS  LONOUS.  [Lonoub.] 
VBI«UIII&  1.  C  YmtLm,  m  ■iitiir.  is 

itrodiiced  by  Cicero  as  one  of  the  tupportors  of 
be  Epicofcaa  pbiloMpb y  io  hi*  Natmra  iMorum 
LB^fOL),  H««Mm«Hdofdw«iiilarUCte». 

an.     (Cic.  fie  Onit.  iii.  21,  dr  Xat.  Dror.  i.  21.) 

2.  C.  VxLLKiU8)the«BiMUaiher,VKU.uuathe 
Rther,  ttnd  ViLLBira  CArm,  A*  oMb  «f  Ae 
listorijui  Velleius  PateitnliUf  together  with  Pktar* 
ulus  hioMtlf,  am  all  apokan  «f  imdar  Patmip 

8.  P.  Vbiliius  or  Vellaktr,  eonnnaaded 
nrmv  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thrace  in  the 


n 


f  i^Mi  of  Tiberius,  a.  d.  21  (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  39). 

VELLOCATUS.  [Cartimanoua.] 

VKNI'IilA,  a  Roman  divinity  connootf'd  with 
h»  wind*  {vemti)  and  the  sea.  S'ttpl  and  Uvid 
iMcrib*  haraa  a  ajraiphf  aaiitar  of  Aaala, 
;he  wife  of  Faumi«,  by  whom  ihe  became  the 
oMtibcr  of  Tunuu,  Jutumo,  and  Ganana.  (Varro, 
U  Umg.  ULr.n  -,  Virg.  ilaa.  &  75  ;  Or.  AML 
riv.  334.)  [I-.S.T 

VENNO,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Plautia 
gens.  1.  C.  PtAtrriva  Vsmco  HrnABiTa,  eon- 
anl  B.  c.  347  and  841.   [Htpbabus.  No.  1.] 

*2.  L.  Pi.AUTirs  Vknno,  consul  B.  c  330  with 
It.  Hapirius  Crassus,  carried  on  war  with  his  col- 
leagne  a^'ainst  the  Frivemates  and  FundinL  (Lhr. 
Yiii.  19  ;  Diod.  xvii.  H2.)  [Vaccus.] 

a.  Lb  PLAUTiira  L.  r.  L.  n.  Vxnno,  consul 
».  a  818  iritk  M.  FadiM  nmumtat,  reeeired 
hostages  from  the  Teanenses  and  Cannsini  in 
Apoiia.  (Fasti  CaniL  ;  lAr.  ix.  20  |  Diod.  xix.  2.) 

VBNN0VIU8  ar  VBNCVNIUa.    Is  the 

cnumcradonaf  HMiMtt  Roman  historians  given  by 
Cicero  (db  Lm,  L  %  aomp.  ad  AU,  zii.  ii)  Venno- 
una  ia  |rfaced  imiiiedktai^  aft*  flimriW) 

is  nieiiti«)iicd  by  Dionysius  in  eoonaelion  with 
Fabins  and  Cato.  The  name  does  not  occur  in 
any  other  classical  work  except  in  the  tract  Oripo 
(Jentit  Itomanae^  fislsely  ascribed  to  Sex.  Anreliiis 
Victor  [Victor].  We  know  nothing  rcpardintr 
the  lift:  of  Vennonius,  nor  are  we  acquainted  with 
tlia  tida  of  hb  book,  nor  can  we  determine  what 
period  it  embraced.  We  merely  gather  from 
Cicero  that  he  conraoaed  in  Latin,  and  that  his 
wrilis^  wan  Ml  Mia  iMapa  Aan  tbaia  af  adwv 

early  annalisLi.  (Krrxti'sr,  Vitue  ri  Frugmenta 
fKi^rum  Uukmeorum  homttmonuot  ttvo.  Barolin. 
18Ut  OiaHi,  Ommadkm  JMKmmm  Vm- 
MUtas.)  [W.  R.] 

VENNO'NIUS.  A  few  other  pecaons  of  the 
name  are  mentioned  by  Cioero. 

1.  Sbx*  VnmOMius,  one  of  the  instruments  of 
V«rT«s  in  annaring  tlia  Sidliaaa.  (Cie.  Kanr. 
iii.  39.) 

2.  C.  VsmiONius,  a  negoHaior  or  money  lender 
in  Cilicia,  was  a  frit-nd  of  Cicero,  who  nevertheless 
refused  him  a  piaefectuza  which  he  solicited  {ad 
^  tL  ].  §  SS,  vL  8. 1  f,  aampk  ari /bat.  xuL  72). 

3.  VK.vNONirs  ViNDicivs,  mentionad  bj  CiflMO 
in  his  oration  fer  Balboa  (c.  35). 

VBNOX,  CPLAUTIuCaeBMr  &<&  819 
with  Ap.  Claudius  Caecus.  roi^Ti. d  hi-i  office  at 
the  end  of  eighteen  months  in  accordance  with  the 
Aanulian  law,  wbieh  had  Hndtod  Aa  dmtfon  ef 
the  ecnamhip  to  that  time  ;  while  his  colleague, 
to  bald  tha  caMonh^  in  tio> 


lation  of  the  law,  and  thus  gave  his  name  to  the 
Appian  road  and  the  Appian  aqua<:-duct,  which  were 
completed  by  him.  (  Ka.*ti  Capit.  ;  f,iv.  ix.  29, 
33 ;  Frontio.  de  Aquaed.  5.)  [Clavdws,  No.  10.] 
FroBlamaatotoa  (Le.)  that  Plantina  ebtoiBadtba 
surname  of  Venox  from  his  discoverinj?  the  springs 
which  fed  the  aqoacduct  ob  in<inisitataa  aonaa 
«Ma»  Yaneda  aegiioiM**),  and  in  tha  FiMtiCkp. 
tolini  it  is  said  that  he  was  railed  Venox  dufliy 
his  censorship  ;  but  this  explanation  of  the  naaM^ 
though  repeated  hj  Nlahtthr  (Hut.  <f  B<me^  vol. 
iii.  p.  308),  looks  stispicious  ;  and  it  is  roost  likely 
that  FawMT  is  merely  another  form  of  Venno^  which 
was  bone  before  the  time  of  the  censor  by  other 
members  of  the  gens.  [Vbnno.]  The  tale  of  Phn^ 
tins  bringing  Ijack  the  tibicines  to  Rome  in  his  rcn- 
sorship,  which  is  commemorated  on  a  coin  of  I'lautioa 
Plaucti s  is  related  elsewhere.  [  VoL  1 1 1,  p.  884,  h.] 
VKNTI  {iivtuoi),  the  winds.  They  appear 
personified  even  in  the  H<Mneric  poems,  bat  at  the 
sane  tfaaa  they  are  ecoeaiTad  as  oidinary  phe- 
nomena of  nature.  The  master  aiu!  ruler  of  all 
the  winds  is  Aeolos,  who  resides  m  the  island 
Aaelia  (Virg.  Amt.  L  53,  fte.  ;  camp  AaoLus) ; 
but  the  other  ^'ods  also,  especially  Zeus,  exercise 
a  power  over  them.  (Horn.  //.  xiL281.)  Homer 
mcPti<wa  by  name  Boreas  (north  wind),  Eurua 
(east  wind),  Notns  (sooth  wind),  and  Zephyroa 
(west  wind).  When  the  funeral  pile  of  Pntro- 
chus  could  not  be  made  to  burn,  Achilles  promised 
to  otfer  sacrifices  to  the  winds,  and  Iris  accord- 
ingly hastening  to  them,  found  them  feaslintr  in 
the  palace  of  Zephyros  in  Thrace.  Boreas  and 
Zephyma,  at  tiM  inTitatkn  af  Iria,  farthwith 
hri.Ht.  ned  across  the  Thracian  sea  into  Asia,  to 
cause  the  fire  to  bhue.  (Hom.  IL  xxiii.  186,  die. ; 
corop.  a  145,  ftcL,  T.  584,  is.  5,  Ol.  ▼.  995.) 
Boreas  and  Zephyrus  are  usually  mentioned  to- 
gether by  Uomart  just  as  Euros  and  Notus. 
(Comp.  BimSAtaildZmTKI7&)  Aocording  to 
Hesiod  {Tkeog.  S78,  &&,  869,  &c),  the  beneficial 
winds,  Notus,  Boreas,  Argestes,  and  Zoph}Ttia, 
were  the  sons  of  Astiaeus  and  Ens,  and  the  de- 
structive onaa,  aa  Typhan,  are  said  to  be  the  sons 
of  Typhoeus.  Ijater,  especially  philosophical 
writers,  endeavoured  to  define  the  winds  more 
accurately,  according  to  their  jdaaas  m  tha  cohh 
Thus  Aristotle  {Meteor,  ii.  (J),  besides  the 
tour  priucipul  winds  (Boreas  or  Aparctias,  Eur  s, 
Natoa,  and  Zephyma)  Bantiona  tM^  tha  Ifom, 
Caiciao.  and  A|M'liotes,  between  Boreaand  Bafoa  ; 
between  Eorus  and  Notus  he  phicei  tha  Phoa- 
nidai  $  hetwaea  Notni  and  Zephyma  ha  baa  only 
the  Lips,  and  between  Zephyrus  and  Boreas  he 
places  the  Algesics  (Olympias  or  Sciron)  and  the 
Thtasdai.  It  mast  farther  be  observed  that  ac> 
eording  to  Aristotle,  the  Etinis  is  not  due  aaat,  but 
soath-cast.  In  thi"  Mn'^'nni  I'io-Clrmentinum  there 
exists  a  marble  muaunuiit  u{m)ii  which  the  wuida 
are  described  wHh  their  Greek  and  Lalfai  lanDca, 
viz.  Septentrio  (Aparctiru),  Euru8(  Euros,  or  south- 
east), and  between  these  two  Aquiio  (Boreas), 
Vnltnmua  (Oakiaa)  and  Sefamia  (AphaUotM).  Be. 
tween  Ennis  and  Notus  (N'oto-")  there  is  only  one, 
tha  Euroauster  (Kuronotus)  ;  between  Notus  and 
FaaaoiM  fZephyrus)  are  narked  Auitro-Afrieaa 
(Ubooatol),  and  Africus  (Lips)  ;  and  l)etwccn 
Favaoina  and  Septentrio  we  find  Cbrus  (lapvx) 
and  CInfos  (ThFtdns).  See  the  tables  or  the 
winds  figured  in  Gdttling*s  edit,  of  Hesiod,  p.  39. 

Tha  winda  wtrs  raifit— itod  bj  poets  and  artiito 
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Ir  dHEBNBt  vaji ;  the  latter  usoaUy  re{>resrnted 
them  M  heinga  with  wings  at  their  heads  and 
Bhouldcra  (Ov,  Met.  i.  264,  Acc  ;  Philostr.  Icon. 
i.  2  I  \  (^n  tlio  (  host  of  Cypselus,  liureas  in  the 
act  ot  carr>'iiiK  otf  Orcithyia,  was  represented  with 
•orpaoli  IB  tte  place  of  (FteikT.  19.  §  1). 
The  most  remarkable  monument  repre«f>ritiiitr  thp 
winds  is  the  octagonal  tower  of  Andrunicus  Cyr- 
ilMilaB  flt  AtlMBik  BmIi  of  the  eight  sidee  of  the 
monument  repcaMnH  one  of  the  eight  princi[>al 
winds  in  a  ufam  iltitudc.  A  moveable  Tiium 
in  the  enm  of  tte  cnpnl.i  pdntad  with  Ui  tldF 

Ib  the  wind  blowing  at  the  lime.  All  theso  (nghf 
figures  hare  wings  at  their  ■lioaldari,  ail  are 
clothed,  and  the  peculiarities  of  Ao  winds  are 
indicated  by  their  bodies  and  various  attributes. 
(Hirt,  ^f^f^hf>l.  /tlUcrfj.  p.  140,  &c.)  Black  kmbs 
were  offered  socritices  to  the  destructive  winds, 
and  white  ones  to  fisvouiable  or  good  winds. 
(Ariatoph.  Jim.  845  ;  Virg.  Aen.  iii.  117.)  Bo- 
reas had  a  temple  on  the  riTer  llissus  in  Attica 
(Hood.  irfi.  189 ;  comp^  Pana.  vitt.  97. 1 9),  nd 
between  TiLmo  and  Sicyon  there  was  an  altar  of 
the  winds,  upon  which  a  priest  ofiiBred  a  sacrifice 
to  tlie  wbdt  onee  in  •ray  year.  (Fmm.  fl.  IS. 
§1.)  Zeph^Tus  had  an  tkatm  ^  sacred  road 
to  Eleusis.  \u  37.  §  1.)  [L.  8.] 

P.  VENTia)TU8  BASSUa  « Tint  an 
was  a  native  of  Piccnum,  and  having  fought 
against  the  Romans,  when  the  allies  were  at  war 
with  them,  he  was  made  prisoner  by  Pompeius 
StamlMs  and  appeared  in  Jm  tricmphal  procession 
in  chains :  after  this,  being  manumitted,  he  wns 
admitted  into  the  Senate  in  ctNuie  of  time,  and 
WM  then  made  pnMlor  in  ih*  tinw  «f  Caesar,  and 
attained  to  such  hooonras  tn  conquer  the  Parthians 
and  to  enjoy  a  trkmph  for  his  victory."  (Dion 
Cms.  xliii.  51.)  Ftmpeini  SImAo  trioBiphed 
D.  c.  89,  and  Vcntidlus  it.  r.  3u,  fifty  yotir^  later, 
whence  we  must  infer  that  he  was  qoite  a  youth 
wlien  be  was  captnred  by  RominiL  A.  Gd- 
lius  (zT.  4  ;  with  which  compare  Val  Max.  vi.  9. 
§  9  ;  Juv.  vii.  199),  who  has  a  short  chapter  on 
Bassus,  says  that  be  was  of  mean  parent^e,  and 
Ikit  when  PompaiM  Slabo  took  Aieilm,  Bassos 
and  his  mother  were  made  prisoners  ;  and  that 
Bassus  lay  in  his  mother's  lap  when  she  appeared 
in  tlw  trfnapbil  pwiniwiim  When  he  grew  np 
to  man^s  estate,  he  got  •  poor  livin?  Ity  under- 
taking to  famish  nudat  Md  vehicles  for  those 
nagfslntfls  wbo  wwl  fron  Rami  to  sAttiniMv  a 

prnviuce.  This  enrly  occupation  of  Bassus  was 
not  ibfgotten  when  he  became  oooaul,  and  the 
BaaoMM,  wbo  bate  alwayi  bad  a  taala  fir  mUn, 

reminded  Bassus  of  that  which  was  not  his  dlll> 
grace  but  his  honour,  in  the  IbUewing  vecae,  wbAab 
is  recorded  by  Gellius : 

If  an  mdoi  ^nl  fticabat  oobiqI  ftcMa  aiL 

Plancua,  in  a  letter  to  Cicero  {adFamuJU  18), 
calls  Jkant^  Vcntidini  Malio^  a  alhiritai  to  bis 
aarly  occupation. 

In  thia  humble  employment  Bassus  became 
known  to  C.  Julius  Caiiiir,  wbfloi  ba  accompiinied 
int'i  (laul  ;  but  he  is  not  mf^ntioned  in  Caesar's 
Commcntahea.  In  the  civil  war  he  executed 
Oiawnfli  ddcn  witb  aUHty,  and  baeana  m  flmmrite 
af  his  great  commander.  He  obtniii'^d  tlie  rank  of 
tribunus  plebii,  a  seat  in  the  Koiuan  senate,  and 
baww  nda  ft  mwlar  ftr  aa  4S. 
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tonins  in  the  war  of  Mntina  (a.  c.  43).  r>-r-ir 
the  siege  of  Mutina  he  raised  two  l^hona  m  tiit 
colonies  of  Caesar,  and  a  third  ia  KaeBiHi.  bis 

native  coiintr\'.  and  he  stayed  there,  sara  Appia.-. 
waiting  to  see  how  thix^  woold  turn  oat. 
afterwards  ooodMlad  bit  legiona  thn^^  AeApoa- 
tiines  without  any  opposition  from  Ca^or  Ottavr- 
anus,  who  had  already  deOeated 
Mtttina,  and  be  )ainad  AntooiM  •!  Va 
on  the  Ijitrnri.in  cai.-<t.  (Tic.  <?./  fam.  x.  33  aihI  Jl. 
zi.  10.)  After  the  reconciliatkm  between. 


consul  suflTectns  with  C.  Carrinaa  (b.  c  43),  Octa- 
vianus  having  resigned  his  oosiaulship.  nnd  Q 
diva  bariog  died.  (VtSL  Pat.  iL  <Jo,  Ihc^  i  .^4. 
xlviL  15.)    In  B.C.  42  Vcntidioa  was  os>e  of  tKf 
legates  of  Antonius  in  Gallia  Tr:in«nlpinau  w^ih  f^. 
Futius  Calenus,  and  stopped  some  soldier*  of  Cz. 
Octaviaani  firom  cmaiiing  the  Alpa,  vhofn  Ca.-var 
had  pent  into  Spain.    (Dion  Caaa.   xlviiL  !*•  j 
This  took  place  during  the  qoAKtel  of  Caaaar  wiu 
Palm  and  the  cmisul  L.  Aalaatai^  ^ba  taadho* 
Marcus.    Ventidius  and  the  other  lejjale  of  .\Bt> 
nius  made  no  great  effort  to  relieve  1^  iiaasaas 
wboi  ba waa beaiegad  byOawaai  m  Bmab  (Ap- 
pian.  Bell.  Cir.  v.  .'51,  :^.V)  ;  but  there  appear  u 
have  beaa  aome  reasooa  wl^  they  ooald  noc  sairk 
nwfa  imn  Ibair  larfHan    After  the  capcare  of 
Perusia  (a  a  49)  Vaatidiu§  kept  hb  forces  %>>■ 
ffcther,  and  was  joined  by  those  of  Planrua,  v^-q 
had  run  away.    In  this  year  M.  Anfiooius  aad 
Caesar  came  to  tenaa. 

While  M.  Antonius  was  enpa«fed  in  Italr  (a.  c. 
3f)),  he  sent  Ba&&us  as  his  legatns  iato  Asia  la 
oppose  Labienus,  whcnn  he  puiisMd 
tiiins  of  Taurus  where  Labienus  wait^  fb: 
Parthians,  and  Bassus  for 
tidinB,baii«^ddoriha 

had  arrived,  pKisted  himself  on  Vvzh  ;,'rrund,  w'a 
he  was  attacked  by  the  Parthiaos,  wham  be  rt- 
paUad  and  dafarta^  Aa  Ftetbiaua  aaMda  tbtfir 
escap<!  t  .w.-irds  CilicLi,  fallowed  by  Batoi^  wfta 
halted  when  he  canje  in  sight  of  th**  canp  of 
Labienus.  Tlie  men  of  Labienus,  beii^  discoaia||ed 
by  the  defeat  of  the  Partbiana,  ka  afltoaifaMl  to 
escape  by  night  ;  hut  many  of  his  men  were  c ti* 
and  the  rest  came  over  to  Bassus.    Labiaua  wb 
caught  in  GOiaia  by  Daawtfiaa,  a  fraedbaaa  if 
Cae«ar.  and  put  to  death.    (Dion,  xhiiL  35,  40 ; 
h  locus,  iv.  9.)   Bassus  sent  torwani  Popedias  bsb 
toooeapy  tbe  passes  of  Asmm^  bat  Bhm^Imv 
or,  m  Dion  calls  him,  Phamapato%  irtv  an^ 
nianded  under  Pacorus,  was  in  poaaatoiMl  af  A» 
paaaaa,  aad  80a  was  in  great  danger  ef  baiaf  da> 
ltroye<l  with  hi.s  troops,  \\h<  n  I^omus  came  to  kis 
attistsnce  and  defeated  Barcaphaaea,  who  f^Il  ia 
tba  baltla.    Baama  now  took  posaesaion  ef  all 
Syria  easily,  except  Aradns,  and  Palestine  dto. 
Bassus  exacted  hinre  sum**  fnnTi  Ki'»L'  A-itijrmi, 
Antiochtts  of  Commagcne,  oud  Mak  oo*,  a  Nshs- 
thaean  ehiaftaiii,  aa  tba  giaaad  of  tbcir  baaiif 
aided  P.ioirus.    The  senate  conferred  no  hunnn 
on  B;\ssu!;  fur  his  victories,  because  be  was  oaiy 
acting  as  the  legatoB  af  AnlBttina. 

In  the  followinir  year  (Dion  C.i.«j«.  xlix.  19,21) 
Pacorus  collected  his  troops  and  advanced  tovaris 
Syria.  Tba  Haapa  af  Yaalidiaa  wcaa  ^iipMik 
winter  qiuirters,  and  he  wwhed  to  iniin  time.  He 
oootrived  to  deceiTe  Paeocns  by  makii^  bias  W> 
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or  if  they  did  crou  there,  aa  he  hoped  they  would, 
M  ahould  1)6  able  to  trice  adTantage  of  the  high 
(Kound  at  that  place  to  oppose  the  Parthian  cavalry. 
3wMiu  ooafidentiaUy  communicated  this  to  a  petty 
Atal^aiifc^  s  ailiw  nf  CytriiMliBBi  iHtw  wm  aboM 

»im  ;  and,  na  he  exj>ected,  the  chieftain,  who  was 
iaTooiable  to  the  Parthianiy  aeni  the  infomation 
»  PMaruL  It  tuned  enl  at  Bmm  wlM: 

PacoriiB,  believing  that  Ventidius  wished  to  meet 
lim  at  the  Zeugma,  did  not  croes  the  Euphrates 
Jxere,  but  advanced  by  a  longer  rout^^  which  took 
lim  ibttf  daya,  and  gave  Bawna  time  to  collect 
lis  forces.  (Frontin.  Stratagem,  i.  'i'.  §  f!  )  The 
L^arvbiaiia  were  defeated  in  Cyrrhcstiai,  and  Pa- 
sonH  Ml  ia  the  faattleb  The  head  of  Paconu  wa« 
jent  round  to  the  Syrian  cities,  which  induced  them 
to  keep  quiet.  Eutropius  (vii.  3)  says  that  Bassus 
kfllad  racoms,the  son  of  Idaf  OnNlhii^«Bthenine 
day  on  which  Orodes  had  killed  Crassui  through 
the  meana  of  hia  seoeral  Surena.  Baasua  tlien 
nMiTed  agaiaet  AawNhns,  king  ef  Oonmi^ne,  on 
the  pretext  that  he  had  not  given  up  some  slaves 
to  him,  but  in  ceali^  to  ease  kii^  Antioehat  of 
flOHie  ef  Ui  money. 

In  the  roeean  time  Antonhu  airived,  and  so  tu 
from  being  pleased  with  the  success  of  Ventidius, 
be  showed  great  jealousy  of  him,  and  treated  hira 
in  an  unworthy  manner.  It  is  said  that  Aaliochus 
bad  offered  Ventidius  a  thousand  talents  as  the 
price  of  peace,  and  that  Antonius,  who  undertook 
the  siege  of  Samoeata,  was  obliged  te  be  eoDtant 
>'itli  thrfc  hiindnvl.     (Plut  Anton,  c.  34.) 

The  i>cnate  decreed  to  Antooiua  a  rapplieatio 
and  a  triumph  for  the  ^letotfea  ef  Yei^iiM ;  and 

Antoninus  rewarded  his  genenil  hy  di.smissing  him 
iroiu  his  employment.  Yet  the  services  of  Veu- 
tidfani  wefe  too  great  tebe  ereriooked ;  and  oa  hii 
coming  to  Rome  he  had  a  triumph  in  Nevember 
B.C.  38.    Nothing  more  is  knowti  of  him. 

Bosstts  was  often  cited  (Plui.  N,  viL  4<i)  as 
an  instance  of  aman  whe  me  fteai  the  lowaiteai^ 
dition  to  the  highest  honour?  ;  a  captive  l«»cani«»  a 
Soman  consul  and  enjoyed  a  triumph  ;  but  this 
"waa  in  a  period  of  revolutioo.  It  to  pvobaUe  \\mi 
the  talents  of  Ra's.siM  nia»1e  Car«ar  and  Aiitmiu?! 
tUnk  it  loudent  to  reward  such  a  man  and  se- 
care  hii  Mnrieefc 

As  to  PubliuB  Ventidius,  who  is  named  in  the 
text  of  A^aan  (fistf.  dtp.  L  47)  aa  a  commander  in 
tiie  Mtnie  war,  we  the  note  hi  8eh«e^haenaei*i 
edition  nf  Appian.  It  is  very  improbable  that  P. 
Ventidius  Bassus  commanded  in  that  war  ;  and 
besides  this,  some  authorities  state  that  he  was  a 
child  when  he  was  taken  prisoner. 

The  annexed  coin,  struck  bv  Ventidius  Bassus, 
has  ou  the  obverse  the  head  of  M.  Antoniua. 


COIN  or  p.  VXNTIDIUS  BASSUS. 

(In  addition  to  the  authorities  cited,  see  Florus, 
iv.  9,  and  notes  in  Duker's  edition  ;  and  the  pas- 
sages ia  TJfim  Ouaius,  with  the  notes  of  Reimanis ; 
aad  Pmh,  Q$nkim%  Jikaai,  Aatwai.)  £QJkJ 


VENTI'DIUS  CUMA'NUS,  procurator  of 
Judaea  about  a.  o.  50,  is  s|>oken  of  more  at  length 
under  Antonius  Felix.    [Vol.  II.  p.  14S»  a.] 

V£NUI.£IA,  the  wiie  apparenUy  of  P.Li- 
efafai  Ciassos  Dimv  obmI        ^7.  (Cia.«rf 

AtL  xii.  24.) 

V£NUL.£IUS.  1.  A  Roman  senator  put  to 
death  bj  8iiBa  iBBL  0.88.  (Florus,  iS.  21.  §26  ; 
Oros.  SL) 

2.  A  deconumus  in  Sicily,  one  of  the  vile  in> 
strumento  of  Venes  in  oppressing  the  provmce. 
(Cic.  Verr.  iiL  42.) 

'i.  A  legatus  apparently  of  C.  Calvisius  Sahinus 
in  Africa,  was  deprived  of  his  licturs  by  (j.  Cor- 
niiicius,  when  he  took  possession  of  the  province  in 
&  c.  43.  (Cic.  ad  Fmu  xiL  80.  i  7.)  £C<u 
VoL  III.  p.  6ay,  a.] 

L.  VENULEIUS  APRONIA'NUS.  1.  Coo- 
sul  suffecttia  under  Domitian,  A.  D.  92.  '2.  Consul 
under  Hadrian  a.  D.  123  with  Q.  Aniculeius  Pae- 
tinas.  a.  GoiibbI  andar  11  AareUaa  a.  d.  168 
with  L.  Sergius  Paulus  (Fasti). 

VENULEIUS  SAXURNrNUa  ISatump 
mmia.] 

VENUS,  the  goddess  of  love  among  the  Ro< 
mans,  and  more  especially  of  setunial  love.  Pre- 
vioody  to  her  identificaticm  with  the  Greek 
Aphioidite,  she  was  one  of  the  least  important  di- 
vinities in  the  religion  of  the  Romans,  and  it  is 
ub«erved  by  the  ancients  themselves,  tluit  her  name 
was  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  docamenta  r»> 
lating  to  the  kingly  period  of  Roman  histnn,'. 
(Macrob.  SaL  i.  12.)  This  is  Airther  evident  iroia 
the  fiwt  that  at  no  tiae  a  festinJ  was  eelebtated 
in  honour  of  Venus,  for  the  Vinalia  (on  the  2.'itl  of 
April  and  19th  of  August)  were  quite  a  di^^rent 
festaral,  and  w«ra  eeiawetad  win  Uda  goddess 
only  by  a  misinterpretation  of  the  name  {Du^.  of 
AtU.  t.v.  Vinalia\  which  led  courtesans  to  regaid 
the  2dd  of  April  as  a  holiday  of  their  own,  and  to 
WoaAip  the  goddess  on  that  day  m  their  (leculiar 
way  in  a  temple  outside  the  city.    (Ov.  Fast.  iv. 

In  later  times  several  other  solemnities 
were  celebrated  to  Vaans  in  the  month  of  April, 
{Ku-tly  l)eeatisc  tliat  month  being  the  beginning  of 
spring,  was  thought  to  be  particularly  sacred  to 
the  goddess  of  love,  and  partly  beeaese  the  bsUflf 
had  gradually  gained  ground  that  Venni^  as  the 
beloved  of  Mars,  was  ooncemed  in  the  orifiB  of 
theReOMm  people.  This  hitter  point  gaiaed  sQp> 
port  from  the  legend  which  made  Aeneas  a  son  of 
Anchises  and  Aphrodite  (identified  with  Venus ; 
see  Or.  FomL  It.  135 ;  Phit  Nmm,  VJ  ;  Macroh. 
L  e. ;  Laur.  Lyd.  Dt  Metu.  iv.  4fi).  Tbtie  was 
at  Lavinium  a  sanctuary  of  Venus  common  tn  all 
Latium,  the  ceremonies  at  which  were  performed  by 
the  people  of  Ardea,  but  its  age  OBaat  be  defined. 
(Strab.  p.  2.32.)  At  Rome  we  may  notice  the 
following  circumstances  as  proving  the  worvhip  of 
Venus  to  ham  besB  aslablislisd  there  at  aa  early 
time.  There  was  a  stone  chapel  with  an  image  of 
Venus  Murtea  or  Murcia  in  the  Circus  near  to 
the  spot  whaia  the  alttr  of  Ceasai  was  ceaeealed. 

(Fest.  p.  Un,  etl.  Miiller  ;  Apul.  Met.  vi.  395  ; 
Tertull.  De  i,pteL  » ;  Vaiio,  JJeL,L.T.  154 ;  Liv. 
L  33;  August  lis  Oiik/Htr.  18.)  The  sanaiae 
Murtea  or  Murda  ihawi  that  the  myrtle-trte  stood 
in  some  relation  to  the  goddess,  and  it  is  actually 
said  that  in  ancient  times  there  was  a  myrtle  grove 
in  front  of  her  sanctuary  below  the  Aventine. 

(Plia.  A  A.  XV.  38}  Sen.  ad  Am,  >•  7  i>4  ;  Mat. 
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(^luusi.  Rom.  20.)  It  muat  howevor  be  observed 
that  some  cf  ^  ecdeiiafltiail  writen  preferred 
taking  the  snmamc  Murcia  in  ihc  (wnse  of  **  stupid  ^ 
or  dull "  (from  murcus).  Another  ancient  sur- 
of  Ymninm  Ckmekm,  vUeh, acwding  to 

ltiu3  fi.  20\  was  derived  from  \he  fact  that 
htr  image  was  foond  in  the  great  lewer  {cloaoa)^ 
nd  WM  set  up  by  the  SaMna  kni^,  T.  Talfaia,  In 


A  tanple  near  the  forum.  (Comp.  I-iv.  iii.  48  ; 
Ffauit  CuremL  iv.  1.  10.)  If  Ymuii  had  beea  one 
«f  the  divinitiea  of  the  lonrar  wnU,  Ab  itay 
laj^  be  intelligible  enough,  bot  as  soch  wa«  not 
iha  caae,  it  appears  to  be  nothing  but  an  et3mio- 
kgieal  inference  irum  the  name.  Cloaca  ia  coa- 
Beetod  ivHli  dmmt^  OuUia^  doelia^  ieA.^<ty,  luere 
(i.  e.  purtfarf),  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  T. 
Tatiiu  and  Romulua,  alter  the  war  which  had 
arisen  oat  of  die  mpa  af  the  Sabine  women,  or- 
dered their  subjects  to  purify  themselves  before 
the  imaffe  of  Venus  Cloacina.  (Fiiu.  H.  N.  xr.  29 ; 
eon^  eerr.  «cf  Jm.  t.  734,  whare  pmymm  mat 
ba  nad  (or  puimnrc.)  This  explanation  ajprces 
Mftallj  with  the  belief  of  the  ancients  that  T. 
Tti&u  WM  tha  imder  of  nairiage  ;  and  Vema 
Cloacina,  accocdin^v,  is  the  goddess  prcsidin;> 
OTer  and  purifring  the  sexual  intercourse  in  mar- 
riage. A  third  ancient  lumame  of  the  goddess  is 
Odva,  under  which  she  bad  two  temples  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Capitol.  Some  believed  that 
one  of  them  had  In'en  built  by  Ancus  Marcius, 
liecMae  his  wife  was  in  dMgv  of  loriag  h&t  hair ; 
otiker*  thought  that  it  was  a  nomaient  of  a  pa- 
triotic act  of  the  Roman  women*  who  during  the 
■io|i»  of  tho  Ganla  eat  off  dioir  lutir  aad  gvn  h 
to  the  men  to  make  strings  for  their  bows,  and 
others  again  to  the  fancies  and  caprices  of  ioven, 
oolboro  signifying  **to  tOMM."  (8err.  md  Am.  L 
734  ;  Lactant.  i.  20  ;  Nonius,  p.  6.)  But  it  proKibly 
tt£m  to  the  &ct  that  on  her  wedding  daj  the 
bride,  eithv  actually  or  symbolioillj,  out  off  ft  lock 
of  hair  to  tuicriBce  it  to  Venus.  (Pers.  Sat,  ii  70, 
with  the  Schol.)  In  these,  the  mo^t  ancient  sur- 
names of  Venus,  we  must  recognise  her  primitive 
character  «id  ottrUmleai  In  IsMr  times  her  wor- 
shif)  became  much  more  extended,  and  the  identi- 
fication with  the  Greek  Aphrodite  iutruduccd  va- 
fkms  new  attribntes.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
secmid  Punic  war.  tin*  wrin*fii|)  of  Venus  Erycina 
or  Erucina  was  introduced  irom  Sicih',  and  a 
tomplo  WM  dodkoled  to  kor  on  tbo  Qfitol,  to 
which  subsequently  another  was  added  outside  the 
CoUino  gate.  (Lit.  xxiL  9,  10,  xxiii.  30,  ai,  zl. 
84 ;  Ow.  Rtm.  Am.  549 ;  P.  Vietor,  Rtp.  Ur6.  v.) 
In  tho  year  B.C.  114,  a  Vestal  virgin  was  killed 
by  lightning,  and  her  body  was  found  naked  ;  as 
the  general  moral  corruption,  especially  among 
the  Vestals,  was  believed  to  bo  tM  «me  of  this 
disaster,  the  Sibylline  books  were  consulted  which 
contiiined  the  order  t«  build  a  temple  of  Venus 
Vorticordia  (the  goddess  who  turns  the  hearts  of 
men)  on  the  via  Salaria.  (Ov.  Fatt.  iv.  160  ;  Val. 
Max.  viii.  15.  §  Vi.)  After  the  close  of  the 
Snanito  wai^  F!aUM  Omgaa  iMuded  the  warship 
of  Venus  Obscquens  and  Postvota  ;  Scipio  Africa- 
nas  the  younger  that  of  Venus  Gcnitrlx,  in  which 
ko  WM  ofterwMda  fcUowod  by  Caeear,  who 
added  that  of  Venus  Victrix,  (Scrv.  ud  Aen.  i. 
724.)  The  antiquity  of  the  worship  of  Venas 
Militaris,  Barbota  and  Kquestris  is  unknown  (Sot. 
1  Ok  t  Mnetobi.  8kL  iii.  8)  ;  but  the  saoctoaries  of 
PJMidn»  «ad  iUna  an  «U  of 


VERGASTLLAUXrS. 

a  Tery  late  date.  (P.  Vict.  Itig,  Uri*.  t.  x.  iR) 
LMdf,  we  may  veaiiric,  «k«k  Tomh  io  also  mmk  v 

have  presided  over  cnrdens.  (V arm,  I>e  /t  R  i. 
I :  Plin.  H.N.  xix.  4  i  Feat.  p.  58,  «i.  MiiU«i 
ceoqiare  Hartong,  iMe  JMf.  dtr  MBm,  ■mLn.f. 

248,  Sec.)  fL.  S,] 

V£NUdTUS,  artiat.  Thia  ume  ia  Sond  «a 
•DO  easMmnn  nnwiNO  ot  jurw^b,  ow  mn  ei  a 

freedman  of  the  imperial  fiunily,  in  tbe  urw  «i 
Clondiua,  whooe  proCeaaion  ia  deacribed  bv  tie 
lotton  SPBC;  wUek  Vnlpi  mterpreu  SpeeiUhr. 
but  which,  according  to  Raout-Rochctte,  sbouja 
read  Sptdarius,  that  is,  a  manufactun^r  of  the  pW« 
ornaments  employed  in  the  deconuioo  of 
Mm  B»  Bochette  brings  forward 
in  support  of  his  opinion,  •ihowinir  thnt  thrTe  w:i.'  a 
distinct  ci.'i»s  of  such  artut&,  epcc^urtLf 
or  «peeM(srionMi  aad  that  thej 

Rome  as  a  bodv  corporate,  Coflrf/ium  Speci-i 
iTa/mL  Antiai.'\.  2X  p.  15,  Horn.  1726,  4io  ;  ft. 
Boofcotto,  Lmn  d  M.aAom,  ftp,  4t3    €2%  U 
ed.)  fP.aj 

VfiNUTlUS.  ICAnruiANoyAj. 

VBRA'NIA,  tbo  wife  of  Pioo  Fi  li 
was  adopted  by  the  emperor  Oalba.  Afit«Y  tie 
murder  of  her  husband  in  d.  69,  ahe  ohtnrrtrd 
his  hmd  from  Otho  and  buried  it  tiwinhia  witc 
his  body.  (Tac.  I/ist.  L  47  ;  Plot.  mL  1 
A>.  ii.  20.)    [Pi-^o.  No.  31.] 

Q.  VERA'NIUS,  was  appuintcd  by 
the  Caean%  k^MM  or  governor  of  Cappadoco, 
when  the  country  was  rfduced  tn  xh--  f.-rm  --f  a 
Roman  province  in  a.  o.  18.    Vcnuuua  was  eoe  U 

III II  nil II ill  itn  liiiii.  mill  ■iiiiwii^lj  liil  ■ 

active  part  in  a.  n.  20  in  the  prosecution  of  Cn.  Piso, 
who  was  believed  to  have  pois4>ni-d  Gerzaaaicns. 
Aftwtho  dootk  of  Piio  ki  this  year  [  Pno,  Na.  23], 
Vcranius  vms  rewarded  with  one  of  tho  ptieeciy 
dignitioai    He  was  consul  in  the  reign  of  CI— diai 
a.  D.  49  with  C.  Poa^wtna  Oallaa.    Ia  tko 
of  Nero,  a.  o.  58  he  suooeeded  Didins  Oaflba  as 
governor  of  Britain,  but  died  there  within  a  year, 
and  w:i3  tollowed  in  the  government  by  Soetoaiai 
Paulinus.    (Tac.  Aim.  ii.  56,  74,  WL  10,  IJ,  17* 
19,  xii.  5,  xiv.  29,  J<rr.  14.)    It  was  proUiVr  : 
this  Veranius  that  Ouusauder  dedicated  hi*  vock 
on  military  tactic*.  [Onosandxr.] 

VERATIUS,  ex.  EG  NAT!  US,  a  B«m 
historian,  menticaed  only  by  Aureliaa  VaMr  |d» 
Oritj.  Onf.  Bam,  kiH.). 

V ER ATI i:S  or  X E R ATIUS,  P.  FU'LVI rs. 
called  by  Cicero  Itttimmut  komo^  aocaaed  Mtk  im 
B.a  52.  (Cie.  pro  FlmBB.  30 ;  Aaooo.  as  M 
pp.  40.  54,  ed.  GnllL) 

VERAX,  tho  nephew  of  Civilis,  atjint-^!  the 
latter  in  his  war  against  the  Komaii&,  .v.  v.  70. 
(Tac.  //(>/.  V.  'JO.)  [Civilis.) 

VKRCIXGKTOlUX,  the  rel.  bratod  chiefbi , 
of  the  Arvemi,  who  carried  on  war  with  i^rtM. 
abili^agaiait  Omww  in  b.  &  52.  The  biatairr  ef 
this  \%'nr.  which  occupies  the  seventh  bwk  of 
Caesar's  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  wai^  kaa  hcaa 
retatad  oloowkeffo.  CGamiab,  MS.]  It  iao^f 
neressan.-  to  rv  ntii-in  here  that  after  Verrii 
fell  into  Caesar'k  hands  on  the  capture  i 
was  kept  kl  dttiMMdlBbiaqaenUy  tak 
where  he  adorned  tko  trinmph  of  his  con-^uenM-  i 
B.  c.  45  and  was  afkerwaria  pat  to  death.  ^Jm 
Cass.  xl.  41,  xliii.  19  ;  Phit  CW  27.) 

VERGASILLAUNUS,  a  ckirf^tko  Arteni 
§aAm cowohPUM of  VowinjUiii^  MMofite 
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«iienih  of  ft0  kiter  ia  the  varapumlOMMr  in 

t.  c.  52.  H»'  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  in 
he  great  battle  which  waa  fought  to  relieve  the 
MgeoTAleds.   (Omi.  A  01  TB.7«^8a,8ll.> 

VERGILIA'NUS.  [ViRGiLiAJlOik] 

V£ROrUUS.  [Viju}U4ua.J 

VBROI'NIUS.  [ViHGiiniw.] 

VERI'NA,  AE'LIA,  the  wife  of  Leo  I,  by 
vhom  »ho  had  a  daughter  Ariadne,  married  to 
cno.     Leo  left  the  kingdom  to  hi*  grandson 


Leo  11^  ike  mm  of  Ariadaa  ad  Xmo,  who  only 

ived  a  few  month*,  and  was  imcceeded  by  his 
ather  Zeno.  The  subsequent  history  of  V'criua  is 
|ivcn  under  ZiNa 

VERM  IN  A,  the  son  of  Syphax,  kintr  of  the 
Maaaacsy liana,  the  westenimost  tribe  of  the  Nu- 
wMSmm^  It  ifH  mcntioDed  is  B.a  304,  when  he 
took  the  field  with  his  father  against  tfuir  rival 
MaainiaM,  whom  they  defeated.   After  the  defeat 
and  eapbrn  of  liii  mker  in  the  figllewbg  year 
{Sypiiax],  Vermina  continued  faithful  to  the 
Cartluginians.    He  joined  Hannibal  tooa  afttf  be 
landed  in  Africa,  but  be  was  not  pnaant  al  the 
1iatt1«>  of  Zama,  as  he  was  probably  engagad  in 
colleclinf?  forces  in  his  own  dominions.    He  arrired 
very  soon  after  the  battle  at  the  head  of  a  con- 
siderable army,  bat  was  attacked  by  the  Romans 
and  defeated  with  great  loss.    Fifteen  thonsaiid  of 
liis  men  were  slain  and  twelve  hundred  uiken 
yiwaara ;  Yafadna  himself  escapad  with  difficulty 
accompanied  bv  only  r\  frw  horsemen.    Ho  had 
now  no  alternative  but  submis&iuiu    In  b.  c.  2U0 
lie  aent  m  mnhmj  to  Roaet  praying  for  forgive- 
ness, and  begging  that  the  senjite  would  call  hira 
a  kiiu,  an  ally,  and  a  friend.   The  senate  replied 
tbnt  ne  miat  fint  ane  ftr  peaee,  and  that  tbey 
would  send  commissioners  into  liis  kini.'r1om  to 
dictate  the  terms  on  which  it  would  be  granted. 
When  the  craunissioners  arrived  in  Africa,  they 
ivtn  nerivadlqr  Vermina  with  the  greatest  respect. 
A.  peace  was  concluded  with  him,  the  terms  of 
which  are  not  mentioned,  but  we  know  that  the 
gwttf  pact  of  bis  hereditary  dominions  was  bo- 
stowed  upon  Ma.«inN-n.    (Liv.  xxix.  33;  Appian, 
33;  Liv.  xxjc.  ;Jtj,  40,  xxxL  11,19.)  [Ma- 

VERRES,C.  [CORNELIUS?]  1.  Was  n  Rn- 
nan  senator,  who  appears  to  have  been  coimtKsted 
by  birtb,  adopdo^  ar  ananeiprtioB  with  tbe 
('(iriidia  jicns.  Cicero,  whose  anger  Vcms  had 
incurred  by  interfering  in  his  elertion  for  the 
aedilesbip  a.  a  70,  calla  Urn  a  Tetaiaa  Mbar  and 
manager  of  votes.  Verres  took  aUnn  at  his  son^s 
reckless  proceedings  in  Sicily,  B.  c  73 — 71  ;  and 
although  he  supplicated  the  senate  in  his  behalf, 
despatched  special  meaaanfan  to  Syracuse  with 
warnings  to  be  more  circumspeit  in  future.  The 
elder  Verres  had  a  shore  iu  his  bon'u  pillage  of 
tbe  SieilMUk  (Venim.  i.  8,  9,  iL  1.  23,  39,  iO  ; 

Plead.  Aaeon.  in  Vt-rrin. ;  in  Q.  Cacrtf.  jirot-m.) 

2>  Son  ef  the  precedim^,  was  bom  about  n.  c. 
112.  It  ia  ramnAaHe  tiiil  the  gentile  mom  of 
the  Verres  family  is  nowh*  re  nientinnrd.  In  more 
than  one  wmmo  of  the  V'crriue  orotiona,  Cicero 
aaeRH  on  ne  frnat  of  giving  their  fidl  qipdhtion 
to  the  Verres,  but  always  withlulii.  it  apparently 
as  notorious.  It  was  probably  Cornelius,  although 
tbeta  saama  to  bare  bean  some  oonMctien  also  with 
tbe  Ctedlii  IfcteUi.  ( Verrin,  ii.  2.  26,  56.) 
Sulla,  on  his  rettini  from  On-ece  n.  c  8.3,  created 
a  tioiacrous  body  of  Conteiii  by  emaiicipating  j 
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•lavea  and  fiOiag  op  vaeaucJea  in  Ae  tmato  with 

[aliens  and  freedmen  fApjiian,  B.C.  i.  100);  and 
at  the  time  of  the  younger  Vernal  pmetorabip 
CMndiBaweatheinoatetdkMijiBnaBtoat  IfaaMu 
(Tic.  (  orn.  p.  450,  OrellL)  Now  we  know  of  no 
extraordinary  increase  of  the  Gens  Caecilia  at 
this  period,  while  tbe  angmentotion  of  the  Oens 
Cornelia  is  certain.  (Comp.  Appian,  /.  c.  with  Cic. 
Verrin.  iii.  28,  49.)  The  connection  of  the  Caecilii 
Metelli  with  Verres,  if  not  assumed  for  a  temporary 
purpose  (ii.  2.  20',  may  pcrinpe  be  thus  ex» 
plained.  If  the  elder  Verres  were  originally  n 
freedman  or  a  kinsman  of  Sulla,  and  raised  by  him 
to  senatorian  rank,  he  woald  take  in  Ae  eae  caae 
or  he  would  })ear  in  the  otlier  the  gentile  n.ime  of 
Cornelius.  That  ho  waa  Sulla's  ttingmat^  jg 
together  improbahk,  afawe  that  bnoseb  ef  the  Oens 
Cornelia  had  fallen  into  decay  (Plut.  Sull.  1),  and 
may  have  contoined  more  than  one  CMinomen.  But 
Safia^ftierth  wHb  wm  OMeiBa  MeteUa,  daogbtar 
of  L.  Caeciliu;*  Metellus  Dalmaticus  [No.  13)^ 
and  through  her  Verres,  when  it  suited  him,  roar 
have  claimed  affinity  with  the  Metelli.  Verrea 
may  even  have  derived  his  relatkmsbip  to  tbia 
house  or  to  the  Conielii  from  his  mother's  family, 
whom  Cicero  mentions  with  respect  (ii.  1.  49), 
On  the  ether  hand,  aaMOg  Cicerone  ■mnmetnble 
taunts  none  diretily  reproaches  Verre<  Avith  a 
servile  or  even  on  obscure  origin,  although  he  men- 
tions many  ignoble  Co^ldi^  «.  g.  Aftemidana 
Cornelius,  a  physician  and  others  **.jamf»ridem  im- 
probi,  rqiemU  Cormelii  "  (ii.  1.  26,  27.  3.  23,  49, 
iv.  18.180).  The  eider  Vame  end  hie  kiBMMM 

Q.  Verres  are  described  as  veteran  brihot  md 
corrupters  (i.  3.  9),  but  without  allusion  to  servile 
or  libertfaie  Uith.  Fsftet  itaelf  too  is  a  genuine 
Italiiui  name,  like  Capra,  Tannia,  Ovinius,  Suil- 
lius,  and  seems  to  have  had  its  pn^r  correhite  in 
Scro/a  (Varr.  H.  i?.  ii.  1 ).  The  question  prolmbly 
admits  of  no  positive  solution,  and  it  is  even  poe* 
sible  that  m  in  the  c.ises  of  Marhis,  Miimmius, 
and  Serturms,  who  bore  no  family-name,  the  £umly 
of  Verres  may  have  borne  no  gaatile  anBe.  (8e9 
Muretus,  far.  Lect.  iii.  8.) 

The  impeachment  of  Vetres  derives  its  import^ 
anee  fien  the  onae  nther  than  the  criorinaL  We 

have  no  evidence  to  his  diameter  beyond  the 
charges  of  his  great  antagonist,  and  even  the  de- 
fcnee  ef  Urn  wUdi  HeftOMiai  pnbliabad  and 
Quintilian  road  (/esfc  X.  1.  §23),  referred  to  some 
other  prosecution.  To  depict  Verres  in  Cicero's 
eoloon  would  be  to  draw  an  anomalous  nionstrr, 
and  to  transcribe  the  flltlaff  paKtion  of  the  iro« 
pcachmenl.  It  will  be  more  consistent,  therefore, 
with  our  purpose  and  our  limits  to  refer  generally 
to  tbe  Verr.'ie  umtions  for  the  catalagoe  ef  hni 
crimes  and  the  delineation  of  his  character,  espe- 
cially since  the  notorious  licence  of  anci^t  invec- 
tive, and  tbe  niHinmitonima  midar  whieh  CSearo 
spoke,  render  exaggeration  certain,  while  \v,>  have 
no  means  of  sifting  or  softenii^  it.  Individually 
Venea  wm  a  veij  oidioafypenoii,  widi  bnital  hi* 

stiiictn,  manners,  and  associates,  conspicuous  in  a 
demoralised  age^  and  in  nn  incurably  corrupt  class 


•f  mao,— fhe  nravbciui  governors  under  the  com 
Ar  hia  J 


nion  wealth, — fat  hit  lieantionauaa,  rapacity,  and 

cruelty.  Oenencally  as  tbe  representative  of  that 
claaa  VerrM  became  an  important  personage,  since 
upon  tbe  iaaae  of  bia  trial  depended  the  senate^ 

tenure  of  the  judicia,  the  prevalence  of  the  oligarchy, 
ami  the  very  existence  of  the  provincial  and  t^l^^^l 
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empire  of  Bom.  We  ihiD,  Ifcewfcw,  briefly  give 
the  dates  and  periods  of  Verres's  public  career,  and 
dwell  rather  on  the  hittocj  of  tho  CMiw  Uma  on 
that  of  the  criminaL 

Hat  1m  took  an  actiTe  part  m  Sulla's  proacrip- 
tion  may  be  inferred  from  Cicero  ( Vem'n.  i.  I . 
§  Iti),  who,  while  exploring  the  darkest  recessc!; 
of  tlM  defendant's  life,  purposely  paue*  over  his 
apprenticeship  in  crime,  — "  Omni  (niir"re  Su'/dno 
M  aecmtatiom  drcumacr^pto '' — as  common  to  the 
UnM,  mA  ml  pMdiv  ta  A»  wn.  Far  «  Iflce 
re.mnn  he  excepts  from  exposure  whatovrr  vic-s 
and  exceaaea  Verres  had  dinlayed  or  committed 
pwfkw  to  bia  balding  a  pawe  Btagistracy. 

Verres  was  quaestor  to  Cn.  Papirius  Cnrbo 
(No.  7)  in  hia  third  coosulalup  &  c.  82.  He  waa 
tkerefore  at  that  period  of  the  MazMn  fiwCion 
(Sehol.  QronoT.  m  Verrin.  p.  387,  Orelli),  which 
he  quitted  for  that  of  Sulla,  botmyini;  Carbo  by 
desertion,  and  the  republic  by  embezzling  the 
monies  with  which  as  quaestor  he  was  intrusted 
for  the  administration  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  Sulla 
sent  his  new  adherent  to  BeneTentom,  where  he 
fm  altowad  •  akm  of  the  Mdbeated  estatea, 
but  at  the  same  time  narrowly  watched  by  the 
Teterana.  Ue  wu,  however,  called  to  account  for 
hb  neaiplB  from  ^  traasury  by  the  quwluim 
acrririi  for  n.  c.  Bl,  with  what  result  is  unknown. 
Verres  next  appean  in  the  anite  of  Cn.  Comeliua 
Solabella  (No.  6\  piaalar  of  COiab  ins. ft 
7A,  and  one  of  the  most  n^acioua  and  opprrssirc 
•f  the  provincial  gOTenxna.  On  the  death  of  the 
raprular  quaestor  C  Malle<rfna,  Verres,  who  had 
been  Dolabella's  legatus,  became  his  pro-qvMltar. 
In  Verres  Dolabella  fouud  an  active  and  unscru- 
pulous agent,  and,  in  nituni,  connived  at  his  ex- 
CMoes.  But  the  proquaestor  proved  as  fiiithlees 
to  Dolabella  as  he  had  l)ee»  to  Carbo  ;  turned 
evidence  against  him  on  his  prosecution  by  M. 
BanmiiB  &a  7IK»«Bd  by  ahifUng  hit  own  crimes 
tn  tlie  praetor's  account,  and  stipulntinp  for  a  par- 
don for  himoelL  mainly  oontributed  to  the  verdict 
■■itiMt  DaUmte.  Doriiif  this  pro-qtuu»torship 
Verres  first  acquired  or  affected  a  taste  for  the  fine 
arta.  It  ia  not  clear,  indeed,  whether  Cicero  be- 
lieved him  to  poaaeaa  a  gennine  reliah  fbr  the 
iMMrtfthl,  or  whether  he  considered  the  legate's 
appropriations  as  a  mere  brutal  lust  of  pillage,  and 
a  means  of  purchasing  the  support  of  the  oligarchy 
Bt  Bome.  The  criminality  of  the  acts  was  the 
But  Cirnro  at  one  time  describrs  Vcrrt'S, 
lly,  as  a  line  gentleman  and  a  connois^nir  ; 
nd,  at  another,  aa  better  fitted  for  a  porter  than 
an  artist  ( Vrm'n.  ii.  I.  4  4.  57).  The  wealth 
Verres  acquired  in  Achaia  and  Asia,  he  employed 
in  aeauring  a  pnelefdiip  ia  n  a  74^  The  lot  aa- 
signed  to  him  the  nrbana  jnrisdictio,  and  ho  re- 
heaiaed  at  Rome  the  blundeia,  the  venaliQr,  and 
dM  lloaoee,  wfaidi  aftefwaids  marited  hia  BwiHn 
administration.  His  official  duties  were  mostly 
discharged  by  his  clerks  and  hia  freedwoman  and 
mistress  Chclidon.  Without  the  interest  of  the 
latlar,  indeed,  nothiiiLr  rould  be  obtained  fn^m 
him,  and  she,  accordiri::ly,  charged  high  for  exert- 
ing it  The  city- praetor  was  the  guardian  of 
enhana ;  the  curator  of  public  bnUdings,  civil  and 
religioos  ;  the  chief  judge  in  ninity  ;  and  the  Bit- 
ting magistrate  within  the  bounds  of  the  pomae- 
riam,  doriag  Ua  year  of  oflea^  fa  eadi  of 
these  departments,  according  to  Cicero,  Verres  vio- 
lated a  tntat.   Ue  defrauded  the  aon  of  hit  pre- 
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iatfcaCmefani  auMp^C 

of  his  patrimony :  he  exacted  from  the  b^ir  anj 
executors  of  P.  Junina  a  heavy  fitke  for  DM-jri^csa: 
to  repair  the  temple  of  Caator  ;  and  inbeirtT^ 
the  fine  fixMB  the  state's  coffeni  ;  and,  ineiesd  it 
rebuilding,  whitewashed  the  defr^ctiv*»  colizaKii 
the  temple  ;  his  edicts  varied  with  the  fenm  a 
rather  with  the  price,  aad  laaia  dwM  ia  dafiam 
of  precedent,  law,  and  eoTnnion  aense  ;  and  c- 
less  his  political  pre£ecencaa  were  for  tke 
anspsmdad  by  his  asaiiea  or  Ua  loat,  ~ 
decisions  were  invariably  CavDurrible 
chical  party,   la  &  c  74,  occaxred  the 
JWMbas  JMnaai  iJmmm,  Vm.  B%   la  this 
tran&at  tion,  Verres  was  not  so  deeply  involvfd  as 
oiben  of  his  party ;  but  neithtf  waa  he  emspt 
fttn  die  ifDorainy  aUached  to  tW  verdict,  scm* 
he  declared  that  the  list  of  the  judicca  had  l-r^n 
tampered  with,  and  their  si^n^turea  foryed,  b  — 
self  having  previously  subscribed  the  lisJ,  ^-i 
sanctioned  the  verdisl  aAdally.    The  vepea]  ti 
Sulla's  laws  had  been  gimrded  against  by  tb^ 
dictator  himself,  who  imposed  a  makt  oa  aav 
who  ahould  attempt  to 


any  portion  of  the  Cornelian  consti 
in  B.  c.  75,  M.  Aurelius  Cotta  as 
forward  a  Ml  ftr  awn  ting  the 
plebs  from  that  clause  of  the  Lei 
which  excluded  them  from  the  higher 
the  eamownweaM,  and  Q.  Opimioa, 
the  plebs,  intnxluced  it  to  the  comitja, 
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in  the  following  year,  was  condemned  and  &aeA 


by  Verres  for  this  offence :  his  property 
to  auction,  and  Verres  enriched  himself 
the  expense  of  the  defendant  and  the 
On  the  expiration  of  his  pnutorsbip,  V 
tained  the  wealtiiiest  a 


pot  up 


and  most 

of  the  empire.    Sicily  was  not  merely  the 
of  Rome,  but  from  its  high  civilisation,  iu 
ducttve  soil  md  tioitotf  to  Itsly,  had  leog  bets 
the  favourite  resort  of  Kinnan  rapitalists.   The  vtke 
of  conquest  presaad  toore  lightly  on  this  isltwi 
than  «■  any  otibar  of  the  alato^  deyaaiMBaea. 
The  ancient  fJreck  nobili^  Ul  rathtr 
than  hwt  by  their  change  of  nlM:  the  fiscal  at- 
gulatiens  of  the  Biatsa  tad  Oeiaa  wma  nliiaBd: 
the  exemptions  which  the  MarcelU  had  giaated 
and  the  Scipios  confirmed,  were  reapected ;  ss<i 
the  Sicilians  hardly  regretted  their  turbolest  de- 
mocracies in  tha  sojejiaMait  of  personal  freedaa 
and  social  luxury.    Verres  and  bis  prt^ecr«iflr 
Sacerdos  came  to  the  government  of  thai  pronux 
at  a  arMaal  period.    Two  servile  vato  M  M- 
cently  swept  over  the  island,  and  dnrin|r  tb**  t-:^ 
years  of  Verres'a  administratian,  Italy  itsdf  vai 

swarmed  with  the  Cilician  pirates.  The  lo«  er  ll* 
retention  of  Sicily  was,  thereftve,  aa  object  of  higher 


praetor  might  have  risked  liy  .-vipincni-M  or  OS* 
|irioe  this  portion  of  the  state  demesue^  Btf 
m  Verres,  Sicily  reeeived  a  govemoc,  wIm,  eeca  is 
tranquil  times,  wonld  have  tried  its  alkgiaaet « 
provoked  disaffection.   AeoeaBpanied  hy  his  tea, 
bis  daughter's  husband,  and  a  snite  of  n^ecioei 
clerks,  parasites  and  pandars,  he  began  his  extnr 
tions  even  b<'fore  he  landed  in  the  island. 
class  of  its  inhabitants  was  exempted  froM  iui 
avarioa,  Ma  craalty,  or  his  inailto   The  wtaM^ 
had  money  or  works  of  art  to  yield  cp ;  ib< 
middle  dauea  might  be  made  to  pay  heauet  » 
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m^wm  ,  and  the  ezporU  of  the  Tinevanli,  Uie 
ombl*  lMid,aBd  the  loan,  b»  laddM  Wttk  httnkt 

mdcTis.  T)y  capricious  changes  or  violent  abro- 
;atfoa  of  their  oonnKtii  Venet  ndnced  to  beg* 
ptfj  boih  tiM  tmiaiiim  nid  tfw  IniMn  of  wb 

cvenue.  On  the  native  Greeks,  he  accumulated 
vone  evils  than  the  worst  of  their  ancient  despots, 
he  worst  of  their  mobs,  or  the  wont  of  their  pre- 
'ious  praetors  had  inflicted.  His  three  years'  rule 
lesolated  the  island  more  cfTt'ctually  than  the  two 
eccnt  servile  wars,  and  than  the  old  struggle  be- 
ween  Carthage  and  Roaae  for  the  possession  of 
he  island.  Messana alone,  where  he  deposited  his 
ipoila  and  provided  for  himself  a  retreat,  was 
narod  hy  v«mi  x  Vnt  ttnm  MoiMm  sighed  for 
fie  mild  g^ovcmnient  of  Sacerdos,  nnd  for  the  ar- 
iral  of  the  new  piaetor  Airius,  whom  the  war 
vMi  SpsftMQS  dotrined  n  Itriy,  and  vIkmo  de- 
ention  added  eighteen  months  to  the  sufTrrin;rs 
>f  the  Sicilians.  Verres,  therefore,  instead  of  re- 
turning to  Italy  in  B.  c.  72,  remained  nearlT  thrw 
.  ears  in  his  govemmoit,  and  so  dtligentir  «■!• 
.loy.'d  bis  opportunities,  that  he  boasted  of  having 
iiiiasscd  enough  for  a  life  of  opulence,  even  if  he 
ivere  compelled  to  disgorgo  t1iO>Uiirdi  of  Mi 
plunder  in  stiilin?  inc]uiry  or  purchasing  an  ac- 
q^nittaL  The  remainder  of  Verres's  life  is  con- 
tained 111  the  history  of  thoycrrineofatienifWkieh 
we  sbn!!  prosoitly  examine.  On  his  condemnation, 
he  retired  to  Marseilles,  retaining  so  moch  of  his 
in-gotten  'sraaMh,  to  nm^m  Um  mhoImi  of 
pu\)r\c  opinion,  and  so  many  of  his  treasures  of  art, 
as  to  cause,  eventwllr,  his  DroecriDtioa  bj  M. 
Antonina  in  B.  c.  48.  Biftl*  MtdoiMt,  Vwiot  had 
Aa  oooiolation  of  hearing  of  the  murder  of  his 
groat  enemy  Cicero,  and  daring  his  long  exile  of 
tw>  lity-seven  vcars,  had  the  satisiaction  of  wit- 
nessing from  his  retreat  the  convulsions  of  the 
ropuV)lic,  anH  tln^  caLimities  of  tbo  frionds  who 
altaiidoned,  aud  of  the  judges  who  couvicl<  d  hini. 
Verres  married  a  sister  of  a  Roman  eques,  Vottius 
Chilo  (V.-rrin.  ii.  3.  71,  72\  by  whom  he  had  a 
son,  wliom,  at  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  admitted  as 
tho  s)K^ctalor  and  fsoitMr  of  Uo  vices  (76.  9.  68  t 
P^i  luiii  Ascon.  in  lor.),  and  a  daiightrr,  who  ■n-as 
married  at  the  time  of  her  accompiiuying  Verres  to 
8icily.  (Sen.  Ant.  p.  43,  Dip.  ed.  ;  Ladnt  Dw. 
Inst  il  4.) 

The  trial  of  Verres  was  a  political  as  well  as  a 
judicial  cause.  From  the  trimmata  of  the  Chraedii 
(u.  c.  133 — 123).  wlirn  the  jadicia  were  trans- 
b'frcd  to  the  equites,  to  the  dictatorship  of  Sulla 
(u.  V.  81 — 79),  who  restored  tbcm  to  the  senate, 
there  had  bo«B  Ml  oontatt  at  B«ao  for  the 
judicial  power.  The  equites  and  the  senators  Isad 
proved  equally  corrupt,  and  the  liiariaii  party,  »u])- 
potted  by  tbo  Italtans  and  tha  pnttedals,  cla- 
raour»>d  loudly  far  a  refctnn  of  tbo  courts.  Verres 
was  a  criminal  whose  condemnation  might  justify 
8alla^  hnf « wbooa  ae(|Blllal  wmU  pvosa  Aa  ufl^ 

nps<;  of  thi>  unrat.-  for  thi^  judicial  office.  Cicero, 
accordingly,  in  his  introductoiy  speech  ( Fema. 
puts  *tUt  ithmathrt  pnminniljr  feiiwd.**  In 
Vems^  condemnation,  he  urges  npoA  ^  senato 
rim  bench  of  judices,  **  lies  your  orderli  safety  ;  in 
his  acquittal,  your  degradation  now  and  henea- 
forward."  This  rather  than  the  weight  of  evi- 
(\('j'r,-  n  iduced  was  the  k  priori  ground  forVerresV 
cuiid<  iiiiiatioa.  The  defendant  hinuelf  bad  neither 
ptovious  reputation  nor  ancestral  honours  to  re 
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afterwards  mUaahiag  coemption,  bad  been  his 
steps  to  pwftffaMnt.    Ha  waa  mpparted  by  tha 

Mctelli,  the  Scipioa,  and  Ilortcnsius,  because  their 
interests  wen  accidentally  involved  with  his.  But 
Aa  nmam  wfcieh  detMKt  from  the  individaal  im- 
portance of  Verres  add  historical  value  to  the  im- 
peachment. Verres  was  the  representative  of  the 
grosser  elements  of  a  revolutionary  era,  as  Catiline 
was  of  its  periodieal  «rima  and  ftn^wltiit'tL  And 

with  exery  allowance  for  exatreeration  on  Cicero's 
jiart,  Verres  una  a  type  of  Roman  provincial  go- 
vernors, and,  as  such,  his  career  forms  no  iBMi* 
portant  chapter  itt  tha  anib  of  tha  aapiri^  eoa»> 
monwealth. 

dean  had  htoa  Myhaoi  qaairtiii  in  Sicily 
in  n  r.  7  '',  and  OB  his  departure  from  that  island 
had  promised  bil  ^Mdh^oes  to  the  Sicilians,  when- 


ever they  might  deoMaid  theok  Thqr  eo 

to  him  the  proseciition  of  Verrei.  rUt  ft  tinv 
advocate  at  the  bar,  depending  on  his  own  exer- 
tions alone  for  preferment,  the  opportunity  was 
eritiea],  whether  for  advancement  or  defeat.  On 
the  one  hand,  Cicero's  attack  on  the  aristocracy 
would  win  for  huu  the  equitea'  and  the  [teoplo  ; 
OB  tha  otfcov  it  oiesed  upon  him  an  effeetiva 
source  of  patronage,  and  inrolved  him  with  a  party 
which  he  deserted  on  the  first  occasion.  Ue 
mrnm,  howasor,  without  tenpla  to  hvva  ladoonwd 

his  promise  tn  the  Sicilians,  and  to  have  heartilv 
entered  into  their  cause.  The  Verrine  trial  is  one 
of  tha  three  obn  of  deeio^  life,  aad  perhaps  that 
in  which  h;>  <  in^-  was  best,  and  his  motives  were 
most  pure.  He  may  have  amplified  the  vices  of 
Vofiw ;  he  ooold  •modj  axaggeiate  tha  fenlti  of 
the  provincial  government  of  Rome.  la  tha  O0B> 
duct  of  the  prosecution,  he  infringed  upon  no  law : 
on  obtaining  his  verdict,  he  displayed  no  otietw 
sive  vanity.  In  Catiline  and  Antonin%ha  waaap* 
posed  to  political  rivals  :  in  Verres,  he  encountered 
the  enemy  of  the  law,  ol  social  and  domestic  aauc-> 
titles,  of  tha  feith  of  compacts,  and  the  security 
of  lift!  and  property.  Nt-ithrr  during  his  admini- 
stration, nor  after  his  return  to  liomc,  had  Verres 
negleetid  to  onlist  for  UaMolf  itnach  nd  rnnna. 
rous  supporters.  With  some,  a  bribe  in  its  cnidest 
form  sufficed;  bat  in  many  cases  it  was  accoa* 
panied  wiUi  lOBia  ehoim  prodnetien  of  tho  tMMi, 
tho  easel,  or  the  loom.  But  liis  sor^'ices  were 
most  in  denmnd  when  his  partisans  in  their  official 
eharuten  exhilnted  games  in  the  forom.  Horten* 
sius  and  the  Metelli  were  thns  enabled  to  exhibit, 
for  the  first  time,  to  a  Roman  mob  many  <>f  the 
most  exquisite  5[)ecimen8  of  Mentor,  Alyron,  and 
Polycleiius,  collected  from  nearly  every  proviaea 
from  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus  to  the  Liiybaean 
promontory.  The  practice  of  borrowing  works  of 
art  from  the  proviadak  with  vUdi  to  adon  tha 
capital  on  festivals,  was  not  indeed  peculiar  ta 
Venes  or  his  age.  But  neither  the  refined  Cor* 
mW  aor  tha  Mda  Mnmmii  had,  whoa  tha  ooeasioB 

ended,  adonird  their  own  villas  with  t'u  tre.a- 
sttics,  or  distributed  them  among  the  galleries  of 
thoir  ftioBdt  aad  adhwiitiL 

Meanwhile,  neither  threats  nor  offers  wera 
spared.  Hortcnsius  and  Verres  at  Rome,  and  M. 
Metellus,  the  snecessor  of  Venes  in  Sicily,  alter- 
nately  flattered  and  boIUad  the  deputies  of  that 
island,  and  Cicero  more  than  once  insinuates  that 
money  was  indirectly  otfered  to  himscdf.  Tho 
prosecutors,  however,  had  nothing  further  to  Iaiei» 
•  CioMO  had  nmniotlaii  ta 
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wiiif  nii  WW  fim.  Upon  tiilif  Hbrtmrfos  c1uu)g6d 

his  tActicfl.  The  impoachmont  could  not  bo  stopped 
entirely  ;  but  it  might  be  parried.  Q.  CaecilioB 
Niger  had  been  qnaettor  to  the  delieDdiuit,  had 
^anvdled  with  him,  and  had  the  oMBiia  ef  expoaing 
officially  his  ahn»o  of  the  public  money.  To  this 
prosecutor,  mid  Hurtensiua,  we  do  not  object  ;  he 
ii  seeking  redress  ;  but  Cicero,  notoriety.  Bat  the 
Sicilians  n'jrctcd  Cnccilius  altoirpthor,  not  merely 
as  no  match  for  Uorteiisius,  but  as  foisted  into 
tile  cause  by  tbe  defendnt  er  hia  adrocate.  By 
•  ^iJ**!****  process  of  the  Roman  law,  called  Divi- 
Mlk^  the  jttdices,  without  hearing  evidence,  de> 
leiuiiiwd  firan  tiie  arguraeiili  of  cnomtl  done,  wIm 
should  be  appointed  prosecutor.  They  decided  in 
Cioeco'a  finvour.  Of  all  the  Verrine  orationa,  the 
MHtiiMiito  in  ^  dMBflbMi  la  llw  moat  Mjgimniit* 
■tifS^  and  the  most  in  accordance  with  modem 
]inctice.  The  orator  demonstrates  that  the  Si- 
ciUana  rejected  Caecilius,  and  denumded  himself: 
tint  •  jnimttm  aeaiMr  is  as  objectionable  aa  a 
volunteer  witness:  ^Mt  Caecilius  cannot  come  into 
court  with  clean  handa,  aincc,  sis  quaestor,  he  must 
eAdally  hare  been  cognizant  of  the  peculations  of 
his  principal :  and  that  his  quarrel  with  Verrcs  — 
the  ground  of  his  allied  fitness  for  prosecutor  — 
wa«M»|iwiewifc  t^wiB,  Q.  CAaoBLivft] 

The  pretensions  of  CuH-ilius  were  thus  set  aside. 
Yet  hope  did  not  yet  forsake  Yenes  and  his 
fifiandia  BvideMe  fiv  tlie  pnceenlioii  wm  to  be 
collected  in  Sicily  itself.  Cicero  was  allowed  1 10 
days  for  the  purpose.  Verres  once  again  attempted 
la  aet  up  a  sham  prosecutor,  who  nnderteek  to  fan - 
peach  him  for  his  former  extortions  in  Achaia, 
and  to  gather  the  evidence  in  108  dajs.  Had 
this  been  really  done,  the  effect  would  have  been, 
that  Umi  fidse  impeachment  would  have  taken  pre- 
aedenre,  and  the  Sicilian  f^iise  either  been  referred 
Id  a  packed  bench,  or  iadehnitely  adjourned.  But 
the  UKW  fwwectttor — one  Piso  or  Damianus — never 
went  even  so  far  a*  Bnindisinm  in  qii<  of  evidence, 
and  the  design  was  abandoned.  ( yerritt,  L  2  ; 
SdwL  Oiener.  888,  OraDi ;  iL  1,  11 1  Fiend. 
Ascon.  p.  l')5,  i'>.)  Instead  of  the  110  days 
allowed,  Cicero,  assisted  bv  his  cooain  Lucius, 
eompleted  hia  raawehw  m  50,  and  retumed 
with  a  mass  of  evidence  and  a  crowd  of  witiit  sses 
gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  island,  from  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  the  agriculturist  and  the  artisan,  in  • 
iiflhnmtly.  At  Syracuse  aod  Measana  alone  did 
Ciearo  meet  with  reluctance  or  opposition.  At  the 
city  he  completely  overcame  Verres's  par- 
eaxried  away  with  hia  •  huge  budget  of 
vouchers  and  documents,  and  procured  the  erasure 
from  the  public  register  of  an  honorary  decree, 
whieh  bad  been  extorted  by  Vema  ftaaa  the  Sy< 
lacnsans.  At  Mes^ana  he  was  less  successful. 
That  city  had,  ctHuparatively,  been  fiivoured  by  the 
Hen  alae  deera  encoBiiteted  Ua  eld 

enemy  Caecilius  Niger,  and  the  praetor  Ii.  Mc- 
tdius,  an  allied  kinsman  of  Venea.  The  praetor 
ferhade  the  MeaHacae  te  dd  or  haibour  tiie  enlar 

or  his  suite :  reprmched  him  for  tampering  with 
(In  oks,  and  addressing  them  in  their  own  tongue  ; 
and  threatened  to  seize  the  documents  he  brought 
with  him.  Cicero,  however,  eluded  the  praetor 
and  all  attempts  of  \'  rr 's  to  obstruct  his  return, 
and  reached  the  capital  nearly  two  months  before 
aidier  friaoda  «r  appoaaBts  expected  him. 

Hortensius  now  i^rasped  at  his  last  chance  nf  an 
acquittal,  and  it  was  not  an  unlikely  one  Cuuld 
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the  iropeachiBBBt  Im  pot  aff  ta  Ik 

Verres  was  safe.    Hortensius  himself  vou!^  ur  > 
be  consul,  with  Q.  Metellaa  for  his  coilrtr^ 
M.  Metellus  would  be  city^metor,  and  L 
t^us  was  ahready  pcattor  m  Sicily.  For 
firm  and  honest  judex  whom  the  tiprish:  M.  -» 
Ohibrio  [No.  5],  then  city  pnietoc,  had  ma^~ 
a  panial  or  venal   substitute  waaid  W  fvss^i 
Glahrio  himself  would  give  p?rtc^  as  qtacvt&r  tt 
president  of  the  court  to  M.  M-ot^^ia^  a 
if  not  a  kinsman  of  the  daAadtant  t  — 
would  cool  ;  the  witnesae*  be  fr-'^ 
ciliated  ;  and  time  baaUawed  iot  Harfpagjati.  mpt- 
niiiiiff  a  ehaiB  af  caaBi94apoailSaHk   Jb  waa 

rr'a'ly  the  month  of  July.     Vhm  flMHa  ta  h^  ^i- 
hibited  by  Cn.  Pompey  were  findfer ^  mice  ^ 
of  AngDst,  and  wobM  oecupy  a  fbrtnieht ;  tnr 
Roman  games  would  immediately  anmcd  Varr^ 
and  thus  forty  days  intervene   between  C-r'T-'t 
charge  and  the  reply  of  Hortenaioa,  who  sj&r:;. 
by  dexterova  adjoomments,  would  delagr  lha  fi^ 
ceedings  until  the  pames  of  Victorr,  and  cur- 
mencement  of  the  new  year.     Cicero  thesdtfp 
abandoned  all  thought  of  elaqaMMe  or  diapin;  ard 
merely  introducing  his  case  in  the  first  r.f 
Verrine  orations,  rested  all  hia  hopes  of : 
tlM  weight  of  tmlfaMny  akoe.   Aa  «■] 
Fonim," — -so  Hortensius  wns  called 
armed.   Uia  histrionic  arta  of  dieoai 
pathoa,  and  torectifa,  fcend  bo  plaea  aa  dry  mm- 
examinations.     He  was  quite  onprepared  v  u 
counter-eridenoe,  and  after  the  first  day,  wheo  br 
put  a  few  petdant  qoaatiaiia,  and  oSerrd  war 
trivial  objections  to  the  coarse  pursued,  be  shao- 
doncd  the  cause  of  Verres.    Before  the  lune  dan 
occupied  in  hearing  evidence  were  evat;  the  ^V. 
fendant  was  on  his  laad  la  MaoMillaa.   The  us- 
peachment  of  Verres  presented  a  scene  f  r  L»e 
historian  and  the  artist.    The  judina  met  in  thr 
temple  of  Onlor— already  aigpriiMd  by  «w  if 
the  defendant's  most  frandident  acts  (  VerrU.  W. 
4d,  £).   They  were  surrounded  by  the  srnirr. 
whoia  famiioK  af      jaifiehi  dapndad  es  Amp 
verdict.   They  were  watched  liy  the  ei;u"tesi,  w^»e 
recoTeij^  of  the  judicia  rested  on  the  aaae  asaew 
Bat  nedhav  tha  aaaala  mp  tfia  a^pAaa  waae  pps* 
bably  the  most  anxious  spectators  of  the  praoe>-if- 
ing&   The  range  of  the  defendant's  extortimH  loi 
been  ao  wide,  ^at  the  witnesses  alone  formed 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  audience.    Fn>ia  tie 
fool  of  Mount  Taurus,  from  the  fhnn  s  i-.f  thr  Ri' 
Sea,  from  many  cities  of  the  Ureciau  mau^iiu 
from  many  islar^  of  the  Aegean,  from  ewrj  dtr 
and  market-town  of  Sirily,  deputatioiw  thitn^' 
to  Rome.    In  the  porticoes  and  on  the  sti^  ct 
the  temple,  fai  tha  aaaa  of  tha  Fail,  k  the  «»• 
lonnades  that  surrounded  it,  on  the  boas^tJ^ 
and  on  the  overlooking  dedivitws,  weca  atanoaeA 
dfloaa  and  ea^w  cnwdi  of  hapwaaddHd  hrin 
and  their  guardians,  bankrupt  i>TibTicani  o.t- 
merchanta,  fathers  bewailing  their  chUdiea  ca^ 
lied  «ff  ta  the  praekrt  haraa,  childmi  aManaai 
for  their  parents  dead  in  the  praetor^  dansnow 
Greek  nobles  whose  descent  was  traced  C'^ress 
or  Eurysthenes  or  to  the  great  Ionian  and  Mniw 
houses,  and  Phoenicians  whose  anefatow  had  tea 
priests  of  the  Tyrian  Mtdcarth.  or  claimrd  ^  -  S-rr'. 
with  the  Zidonian  lah.    '"^  All  thcw  and  la^Lt 
came  flocking,**  and  the  mbbbI  aallilaie  «» 
swelled  by  tlioosands  of  spectators  from  la.*? 
partly  attracted  by  the  approaching  gaaM^  wk 
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artly  by  curiosity  to  behold  a  criminal  who  had 
courgcd  and  crucified  Roman  citiaena,  who  had 
eopectcd  neither  local  nor  nil  I  hill  ■blinei,  iiwl  who 
oa.stod  that  wealth  would  even  yet  rwcne  the 
luxderer,  the  viuiutor,  and  the  temple-robb«r  from 
he  laws  of  roan  and  from  til*  MMais  of  the  Gods, 
'he  proYincials  scnipled  not  to  avow  that  if  Verrea 
trere  aoqoitted,  they  would  petition  the  senate  to 
mdmd  at  win  tlie  tewt  agtiMt  nahcmtion,  thitt 
n  tor  tile  time  to  come  provincial  crnvemors  might 
iluadafV  mareljr  to  enrich  thenuelvesi  and  not  also 
o  ptorld*  tiia  mmm  jot  mmitimg  panHiii  witidi 
rcrt'  never  enforced. 

The  &ct  that  of  tha  wtan  Verrine  orations — 
or  the  Divmaiio  im  CWscffi—  belai^  to  them  — 
mo  Mifyf  the  Divimtiio  and  the  Jttio  Prima^  were 
pokfii,  while  the  remaining  five  were  compiled 
roni  the  depositions  after  the  verdict,  may  seem  at 
irat  ai^ht  to  detract  from  their  ocatoriod  if  nol 
rom  their  literan*  value.  But  so  perfectly  has 
Jjcero  imparted  to  the  entire  series  the  semblance 
if  delH«y«  and  to  vaAf  dM  the  oraton  of  aoBti- 
juity  pronounce  extempore  speeches,  tint  we  pro- 
Mibiy  lose  little  by  the  coiuae  which  necessity  im- 
joeed  OB  Ae  emlar.  For  whSe  ibIleiriDg  the 
.•arious  moods  and  evolutions  of  this  great  impeach- 
ment, it  seems  almost  impossibb  to  believe  that 
Verrea  waa  not  actually  writhing  beneaA  the 
•eourge,  that  Hwtensitts  was  not  listening  in  iro- 
poti-itt  dismay,  that  the  judices  were  not  hurried 
^long  by  the  burning  words  and  the  glowing  pic- 
tanaa  off  vies,  %M)aiin\ ,  and  crime,  that  the  senate 
was  not  panic-struck,  that  the  equites  and  the 
plebs  were  not  hailing  the  dawn  of  retribution, 
and  tlMit  the  profiadab  were  not  gaaing  in  fear  and 
wrath  upon  the  panorama  of  malversation  exhibited 
by  Cioero.  In  the  Catiiinarian  orations  the  in- 
Teethre  ie  perlmpt  ome  condenaid,  and  «ka  tm 
of  the  speech  more  strictly  forensic :  in  the  Phi- 
lippics the  assault  is  deadlier  since  the  struggle 
was  internecine.  Bnt  in  nHAer  doM  liia  imagin- 
ation of  the  orator  embrace  so  wide  a  range  of 
topics,  expatiate  so  genially  on  whatever  was  col- 
lateral to  the  cau«e,  or  wield  with  such  absolute 
bvvay  the  powers  of  language  and  rhetoric  as  in 
tile  Verrine  onitinns.  It  is  almost  needless  to  point 
out  instances  ot  satire,  invective,  argument,  and 
deseriptiflOwliidiWyeeferdneetoniriiedwwfaof 
rhetoric  with  examples  and  the  practical  orator  with 
studies  in  his  art.  A  few  of  the  most  striking  in 
caeb  fcindaMy  he  fanned  nndcttaftllewmg  heads. 

1.  Sacrilege.  The  d.  tailn  of  this  crime  are 
summed  up  in  the  peroration  of  the  6th  book  of  the 
%^  Pleading.  The  peroration  itself  tugrbeeom- 
pand  wMi  Burke's  conclusion  to  his  general 
chanyn  against  Warren  Hastiniys.  Special  nar- 
ratives of  s.'icrilege  are  found  (ii.  1.  18,  li^,  20), 
and  throughout  the  oration  De  Signia, 

'2.  Taa^prnk^  with  km  awT 
oedenU. 

See  Ae  wMa  aeeoaal       Fratlmu  Uifham 

(ii.  1.  40 — 60)  ;  the  introduction  to  JurhiHeh'o 
6iieilie$m$  (ii  2. 7— A)  and  (ii.  3)  Le^es  iJecu- 


1.  Pj 


2.  Oraliani 

founded  on 
the  Deposi- 


3.  Ejiorit'on  of  monni,  u-orh  of  art,  d'O,  (iL  1. 

17,  34,  2.  6.  22—28}  s'and  the  onUion  ds  SfgHb 
generally. 

4.  Corruption  of  iRorab  (it  1.  S4),  uA  Ae 

oration  de  iSupplicii*  generally. 

5.  Ne^iff^tce  in  admiaist ration  (ii.  5.  23 — 16), 
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Cicero*s  own  diriiisa  of  the  btpeachment  is  tba 

following : 

ri.  In  Q.  CaeeUimn  or  Divinatia* 

<  2.  Proeniium  —  Actio  Prima^ 
C    btatemeul  of  the  Case. 
weretpokMi. 

'3.  Verres's  official  life  to     a  71b 

4.  Jorisdictio  bicilicnsis. 

5.  Omio  naflMnmia. 

6.  — —  De  Signis. 
17.   De  SuppUdia. 

Theee  wsn  eirailaled  ai  deeanienti  op  nanlfiwloaa 

of  the  cause  aft.  r  the  flight  of  Vcrres.  A  good 
abstract  of  the  Verrine  Impeachment  is  given  by 
Dramann  {CfeteinelUe  Roms,  voL  v.  p.  263— 328, 
TWZiV.)  (W.B.Dt] 

VE'RKIUS  FLACCUS.  [Flacci's.] 

VERRUCOSUS,  nn  agnomen  of  Q.  Fabiua 
Maximus  (Maximus,  No.  4],  and  of  AsiaiM 
Pollio,  consul  A.  n.  81.    [Pollio,  No.  4*] 

VERTICU'RDIA.  [V»nu8.1 

VERTUMNU8  or  V0ETUMNU8,  !•  laid 
to  have  been  an  Etniscan  divinity  whose  worship 
was  introduced  at  Home  by  an  ancient  VuUinian 
colony  occupying  at  dial  ^  ChnUaa  hill,  and 
afterwards  the  vicus  Tuscus.  (Propcrt  iv.  2.  6, 
Slc  i  Ov.  Met.  ziv.  642.)  The  name  is  evidently 
connected  with  eerfo,  and  fenned  on  the  analogy 
of  alumntu  from  ah,  whenee  it  must  signify  the 
god  who  changes  or  mctimorphoses  himself."  For 
this  reason  the  Romans  connected  Vertiunnus  with 
all  occurrences  to  whidi  tiia  verb  asrte  appliea, 
such  as  the  chancre  of  seasons,  purchase  and  sale, 
the  return  of  rivers  to  their  proper  beds,  dec.  (Comp. 
Herat.  Sat.  il  7.  14.)  Bat  in  reality  the  god  waa 
connected  only  with  the  transformation  of  plants, 
and  their  progress  from  being  in  blossom  to  that 
of  beariq;  ftvit  (SeboL  ad  Hmrat.  Epitt  L  20. 1 ; 

Ascon.  in  Ctr.  Verr.  i.  ;  Propert.  iv.  2.  10,  &c.) 
Hence  the  storyi  that  when  Vertumnus  was  in 
love  with  FnOMoa,  he  aaimned  all  possible  forms, 
until  at  last  he  gained  his  end  by  metamorphosing 
himself  into  a  blooming  youth.  (Propert  iv.  2,  21, 
&c.  ;  Ov.  /,  c)  Gardeners  accordingly  offered  to 
him  the  first  pvodnoa  ef  ^Mir  gardens  and  garlandi 
of  biiddin:^  flowers.  (Propert.  iv.  2.  18  and  4.5.) 
Hut  the  whuie  people  celebrated  a  festival  to  Ver- 
tumnns  on  the  38d  of  August,  under  the  name  of 
the  Vortumnalia,  denoting  the  transition  from  the 
beautifol  season  of  autumn  to  the  less  agreeable 
one.  He  bad  a  teoaple  la  the  tieaa  Tneoa,  «Bd  a 
st.ittie  of  him  stnnd  in  the  vicus  Jugarius  near  the 
altar  of  Ops.  (Propert.  L  c. ;  Cic.  m  Verr.  L  59.) 
Tlie  attty  of  the  Etmscan  origin  seems  to  be  suffi. 
ciently  refuted  by  his  genuine  Roman  name,  and 
it  is  much  more  probable  that  the  worship  of  Ver- 
tumnus was  of  Sabine  origin,  which  iu  fact  is  im- 
plied in  his  connection  witn  T.  Tatios.  (Vacro,  De 
L.  L.  V.  75.)  The  importance  of  the  worship  of 
Vertumnus  at  Rome  is  evident  from  the  fisd,  that 
H  waa  atteiidad  to  by  a  apaeU  fluaen  (Jhmm 
Vorhtmnalif ;  see  Varro,  De  L.  L.  vii.  45,  with 
MuUer's  note  ;  Featns,  p.  379  ;  Plin.  //.  A";  xxiii. 
1  ;BfBUer,.^iMiilrl<nsefdisAmi.  §  404).  [L.  S.j 
VERULA'NA  GRACrUA.  [Gracilia.] 
VERULA'NUS  SEVE'RUS.  [Skverl-.s.] 
VERUS,  ATTIlilUS,  a  primipili  centuries 
A.  D.  69.    (Tac  Hiit.  WuTi.) 

VERUS,  whose  other  name  is  sometimes  writ- 
ten Vmidius  (Capitol.  Anton.  Piua^  c  12;,  and 
Vimum^  irUch  didtneat  modea  «f 
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writing  haTC  clearly  anaen  from  the  oonfotion  be- 
tween the  first  stroke  of  an  iw  and  the  letter  i. 
He  is  apparently  the  jurist  who  is  cited  by  Macd- 
nnus,  lib.  iz.  Fideicom.  (Dig;  85.  tit  2.  s.  32. 
§  4)  under  the  name  of    Vindius  nostcr  and 

be  be  the  same,  Vinidiua  is  probably  the  true 
name.  He  was  one  of  the  jurists  who  were  in  the 
consilium  of  Antoninus  Pius,  with  Ulpius  Mar- 
cdlniy  Volnsius  Maecianua,  and  otiuan.  He  i« 
cited  twice  by  Ulpian,  and  once  by  Paulus.  He 
probably  wrote  sontethiug,  but  there  i«  no  excerpt 
ia  tiM  Dinett.  IQ.  L.} 

VERUS,  A'NNIUS,  the  son  of  the  emperor 
M.  Aurelius  and  Faustina,  was  bom  a.  o.  lt>3,two 
yean  after  Commodus  and  his  twin  brother  Anto* 
ninus  Geminus.  Antoninnt  died  in  a>  d.  1 65,  and 
the  two  sonriTing  priiwee,  Venn  end  Commodus, 
wen  niaed  to  the  rank  of  Caesares,  in  October, 
A.  D.  166,  at  the  request  of  L.  Aurelius  Verus  on 
his  return  from  the  East  in  that  year.  Annius 
Verus  did  not  enjoy  his  dignity  long,  for  he  died 
at  Praeneste,  a.  I».  170,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his 
age,  in  conseqaenee  oif  the  excision  of  a  tumour 
under  his  ear,  when  hi*  father  was  on  the  pouit  of 
ietting  out  on  his  expedition  against  the  Maroo> 
manni.  The  annexed  coin  has  on  the  obverse 
the  head  of  Annius  Verus  with  annivs  vshvs 
CAK8.  ANTONIKI AYO,  wtL,,  ud  eo  the  reTeflM^the 
head  of  Commodus,  with  COM  MOD  V8  caks.  Atno- 
NiNi  Avo.  VIL.  (CapitoL  Antonin,  PkiL  12,  21  ; 
Lamprid.  Commod,  1,  11  j  EckheL  toL  viL  p.  82, 
foU.) 


COIN  or  ANKIU8  VKROe. 

VERU8»  L.  AURE'LIUS,  the  colleagoe  of 
M.  AoreUtie  in  the  empire,  A.  d.  161 — 169.  His 
ori^nal  name  wnt  LuCeionius  Commodus,  under 
which  head  his  life  is  given  [Commodus,  No.  4, 
Vol.  I.  p.  81 7,  a.]  ;  but  as  a  coin  of  him  baa  been 
omitted  in  that  place,  it  ie  inserted  below. 


COIN  OP  L.  AUAKLIOa  VBIIVS. 

VESCULA'RIUS  FLACCU&  [FtAocinLl 

VESPA,  TERE'NTIUS,  whose  witticism  at 
the  expcnce  of  Titius  ia  quoted  by  Cicero  (eb  OraL 
iu  62). 

VESPASTA'NUS»  T.  FLA'VIUS  SADI'- 
NUS,  Roman  emperor,  a.  d.  70 — 79,  was  bom  in 
the  Snhine  country  on  the  17th  of  November, 
A.  D.  9,  His  fiither  was  a  roan  of  mean  oondi- 
ef  Rente,  in  the  country  of  the  SaUinL  Hie 


VESPASIAKUa. 

mother,  Vespo&ia  Polla,  wma  the  danghiertfaAn- 
fectus  Castronim,  and  the  sister  of  a  ^ 
tor.    She  was  left  a  widow  willi  tm  mm^  Fki« 
Sabinusand  Vespasian.    Ob  Inji^  aaletheki 
virilis,  Vespasian,  with  relactanen  wm 
solicitation  of  his  mother,  took  tfaelattidevm  Be 
served  as  tribunus  railitum  in 
quaestor  in  Crete  and  Cyreoeu  He 
Aedile  and  Praetor.    Abovft  ihm  time  he  Ink  n 
wife  Flavia  Domitilla,  the  daughter  ef  aSiV 
eqoea,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  hathsfvha 
•noceeded  him.   Intheieign  of  CInwIwii  eel  fc? 
the  influence  of  Narcissus,  he  vm  sent  iilt  Otf- 
many  as  legatus  legionis  ;  and  in  a.  D.  49  ht  kiM 
the  same  command  in  Britain^  nad  ledMaiihtUt 
of  Wight  (Sueton.  Vatpas,  4.)    He  wm 
during  the  last  two  monthe  of  A.  Ob  St,  ad  Fk»- 
consul  of  Africa  under  Ncto^  in  wkUk  ape^ 
Tacitus  says  {/list,  il  97)  that  he  was  waA  in- 
liked.    He  was  at  this  time  verj  poot;  eed  n 
accused  of  getting  money  hy  diehaooanbts  mam 
Love  of  money  indeed  is  said  to  have  aleep  I 
one  of  his  faults.    But  he  had  a  _ 
reputation,  and  he  was  liked  by  the  epMiwL  Bt 
waa  fhigai  in  his  faabita,  temperate 
to  all  ostentation  ;  of  a  kind  dii 
the  passioiM  of  hatred  or  revenge.    Be  hei 
ficnt  qualities,  with  some  mean  one%-^  oale^ 
tion  not  at  all  rare.    His  body  wns  Stie^a' ^ 
health  good  ;  and  it  ie  recorded  thnt  he  md  » 
£ut  one  day  in  every  month.  (Soeton.  ftifm>  !•) 
Nero,  who  did  not  like  Vespasian  bewr  hr 
was  no  admirer  of  N  ero's  Tocal  pewae^ 
him  to  eppear  in  his  presettee;  hnt  vhf*  ks 
wanted  a  general  for  the  Jewish  war,  he  ihNfit 
nobody  was  fitter  than  Vespasian,  and  hesaihin 
to  the  East  at  the  dose  of  a.  d.  66,  at  the  kel  d 
a  powerful  army.    [VrrsuJtM.]  liai 
the  Jewish  war  had  raised  hi 
war  broke  out  between  Otbo  and  ViteDiBi 
the  death  of  Oalba.    He  was  procUimed  cmpeM 
at  Alexandria  on  the  first  of  Jnly  A.Ow  6^  ie  J** 
dae&i  where  he  then  was,  on  tbe  tUid  ef  thr  aat 
month,  end  eoQtt  after  ill  thvomh  the  iMi  Be 
arranged  that  Mucianus,  governor  o{Sjak,AM 
march  against  Vitellius,  and  that  hie  HB 
should  continue  the  war  against  the  Jevi.  Tien 
howevet^did  little  until  the  followinf  far ;  •i' 
Anteoiia  Pnmus  defeated  or  gained  ovcrtiwtr^ 
of  VilcUine»  who  was  put  to  death  aboat  tbr 
of  December.    Vespasian  vras  in  Efjp  «**  ^ 
heard  the  news  of  the  victory  which  hk  tiap^"^ 
gained  at  Cremona  on  the  25th  of  October :  a^ 
he  entered  Alexandria^  wham  he  mw  AHl^ 
of  Tyana.    Dion  C^uins  snvs  that  he  mik 
self  odious  to  the  Alexandrines  by  iDCl«aii|r  ^ 
tnseeend  imposing  new  ones,  and  the . 
according  to  their  fashion,  retaliated  bv  ! 
sarcasm.    His  object  in  going  to  Egypt 
off  the  supplies  of  grain  fron  AlenndnB  t»  90^ 
and  so  to  compel  VitcUius  to  jicld{  hrttMswa** 
necessary,  for  Domitian,  the  seeoad  «a«f  V^i^jl^ 
then  at  Rome,  was  proclaimed  OeaV  JJ* 
death  of  Vitellius.    (Ta«t         ia.>W  * 
Senate  conferred  on  Vespashai  the  jafj*!^ 
with  a  specific  enumeratioa  of  pewenieMfc'*'^ 
him  from  all  the  Inwafion  wUdtAegaM^ 
berius,  and  Claudius  had  been  released ;  a^  ^ 
Senatoe-consultura  was  coofinBcd  bj  «  ^  ' 
filament  ef  this  Lex  still  mnian  Tita^ 
medeconiiil  for  the  following  ynr  with  khfin** 
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Mtictanus,  who  arrired  at  Rome  the  day  after 
le  death  of  VitcUius,  acted  with  full  authority,  for 
'espaaian  bad  given  him  all  powers.  Domitian, 
Lao  aa  Caesar,  took  a  slinre  in  pn1>lir  1)iisitK-«*,  and 
vailed  himself  of  his  new  rank  to  comniit  many 
eta  of  violaneeii  Mneiamia  preaartad  Domitian  to 
xe  soldiers,  who  tmvf  them  a  largeis  or  congiarium. 
f  acianua  put  several  persons  to  death,  and  among 
Mm  Oaknwut  iba  am  ef  CL  Pita,  wbo  bad  aa- 
in-«i  to  the  empire  in  thr  timo  of  Nf  rn.    In  a.  d. 

0  Titua  ynm  consul  with  his  fsther,  though  neither 
f  them  -wai  h  Boae  on  iim  lit  or  Jaaaary ;  and 
lomitian  waa  piMlar.  Antonius  Primus  had  an- 
icipated  Mocianoa  in  the  defeat  of  Vitellius  ;  and 
s  Mocianua  did  not  like  Primns,  who  was  also  a 
iiHMDtlcnt  man,  he  compelled  bia  kfion«,  which 

1  «T<«  much  attached  to  their  commander,  to  rjtiit 
lome.  Mucianus  also  deprived  Arrius  Varus  of 
be  ehai^i'  of  Pniefectus  Praetorio,  which  he  gave 
t>  Clemens  Arctinus.  Tho  first  care  of  the  senate 
fter  the  death  of  Vitellius  was  to  rebuild  the 
Sapitol,  wbidi  bad  beat  reeendj  bamlt  and  Hel- 
•idius  Pnscu'*  laid  the  first  stone  on  the  2l8t  of 
fune  with  great  solemni^.  (Tacit.  HisL  vr.  53.) 
Foapaalaii  laatond  Amo  Ocaainid  plalM  of  brane, 

vhich  had  been  constimcd  in  the  conflaiimtinn,  tho 
nvaluable  records  of  the  Roman  state.  (Soeton. 
Vetpa*.  c  8.)  F«r  this  purpose  all  copies  of  tiie 
oat  originals  wen  carefully  looked  tar.  In  this 
rear  the  Sarmatians  invaded  Maesia  and  killed  the 
jovemor,  Fonteius  Agrippa.  Rubrius  Gall  us,  who 
aras  sent  by  Vespasian,  awfaUod  tba  Smrtfams 
bo  rotire  across  the  riTcr. 

The  Romans  had  now  to  carry  on  a  war  against 
the  Data*!,  wbawere  situated  near  the  month  of 
the  Rhin<^    These  Batnvi  fiimi*hod  snldiors  for 
the  Raman  atmiea  in  tiennany  and  liritoin,  and 
were  ao  flar  fai  tiia  wbrtion  of  subjccta  to  Rome. 
Claudius  Civilis,  a  onr-oyrd  man  like  nnnnihai 
and  Seitorius,  and  one  of  the  moat  illostrious  of 
tba  Data VI,  bad  bo§Hu  to  ozcito  Ua counlijinoii  to 
resistance  by  preventing  the  march  of  the  new  n - 
rruiu  whom  ViteUins  had  ordered  to  be  enlisted. 
Having  indneed  tba  CaninefiUea  to  join  tbem,  the 
Batavi  attacked  and  defeated  the  Romans  under 
Aquilius.  Hordconiiis  Flarcus,  who  commanded  the 
troops  inOenuony,  sent  Mummius  Lupercus  nii^inst 
Civilis  writii  two  Mgkns,  part  of  which  joined  Civilis, 
ami  tho  rest  were  driven  hnek  to  Castra  V«'t«'m, 
perhaps  Xonten  in  Cloves.  Kight  cohoru  of  Batavi 
and  GaaiMfiitca,  wbkh  Vitelline  had  erdered  to 
march  into  Italy,  turned  iKiok  fmni  Mainz  and  de- 
feated Uereonius  Oaiius  near  Bonn.  (Tacit.  Hitt. 
nr.  19.)   Ovflb  aaidebia  inopa  tdn  tbe  oalb  to 
Vespasian,  -and  shortly  after  he  was  informed  of 
tbe  defeat  of  the  ViteUians  at  Cremona,  and  that 
bo  oi^ht  now  to  laj  down  biaam^  if  bo  bad  taken 
them  up  for  the  cause  of  Voapadaa  i  but  Civilis 
had  no  intention  to  do  so,  and  he  declared  that  his 
ohject  waa  to  free  his  country  and  the  Gauls  from 
the  Roman  yoke.    (Tacit  Hut.  iv.  32.)  The  his- 
tory of  this  «-ar  is  told  undt  r  Civitis,  CLAt'nius. 

Domitian  left  Home  on  the  news  of  the  revolt  of 
the  Gauls  with  the  intention  of  conducting  the  war 
against  Civilis,  and  Mucianus,  knowing  his  cha- 
racter, thnufiht  it  prudent  to  accompany  him.  On 
thefr  note  tM  nowa  airived  tbat  Gsradlt  bad  ended 
tlif  War  with  Civilis,  and  ^Ttlc^antI,•^  f>er?uaded 
i>omitian  to  so  no  farther  than  Lvon.  Domitian 
wtamed  to  Itdy  bdbn  tht  nd  of  the  year  to 
wocbbirthoi; 


When  Vespasian  heard  at  Alexandria  of  the  de- 
feat of  the  party  of  Vitellius,  his  tirst  care  was  to 
send  Teasebi  to  Rome  with  supplies  of  com,  which 
were  much  wanted.  Ho  also  forwarded  an  edict 
to  Rome,  by  which  he  repealed  the  laws  of  Naio 
and  his  three  soccesoors  as  to  the  erime  if  buMt 
majestas,  and  also  banished  astrolocers,  and  yet  ho 
consulted  astroloffcxs  himself^  for  ail  his  good  sense 
bad  not  placed  b&n  above  Aia  iB|Mnlitkn.  (I^mH* 
I/iff. n.  28.)  .At  Alexandria  Vespasian  is  said  to  have 
cured  a  man  who  had  a  disease  of  the  eyes,  and  a 
man  wHb  a  paralysed  hand,  though  probably  neither 
of  tliciii  was  beyond  the  ordinary  means  of  tiie 
healing  aru  (Tacit.  HisL  iv.  81.)  Vespasian,  in 
Us  voyage  from  Egypt,  visited  Iihode.s  and  several 
cities  of  Asia  Minor.  Ho  famded  in  the  soutb  of 
Italy,  and  was  joyfullv  received  bv  tlx-  Ttaliitntoa 
his  journey  to  Uonie  and  on  his  arrival  there. 

Vespasian  worked  with  great  industry  to  restore 
order  at  Rome  and  in  the  eii  pin^.  He  disbanded 
some  of  the  mutinous  soldiers  of  Vitellius,  and 
nuuntained  diaeipUBO  anopg  Uo  own.  He  eo* 
operated  in  a  friendly  manner  with  the  senate  in 
the  public  administration.  Many  aitea  in  Rome 
still  tHiwinod  naibaDt  since  tbe  gvoiC  coalligiialloii 
in  Nero's  time,  and  Ves{>asian  allowed  any  person 
to  build  on  these  sites,  if  the  owners  did  not  do  so, 
alkeraoMtainhpBooftime.  (Sueton.  Vemas.c.8.) 
In  this  year  VefpadiB  ai  ceBMTMigod  tbe  Senito 
and  the  Equites  of  many  nnwortny  members,  and 
made  up  the  deficient  members  by  new  nomina- 
tions.  He  also  raised  several  per^'lns  ti)  the  nmfc 
of  Patrician,  and  among  them  Cn.  Julius  Agricola, 
afterwards  the  conqueror  of  Britain.  The  sim- 
plicity and  frqiKty  of  his  mode  of  life  IbfBod  a 
striking  contrast  with  the  profusion  and  luxury  of 
some  uf  his  predecessors,  and  his  example  is  said 
to  hare  done  moie  to  fefinmi  iSbe  monls  of  Rome 
than  all  the  laws  which  had  ever  been  enacted, 
lie  lived  more  like  a  private  person  than  a  man 
wbe  poMHwd  faprane  poaw*  bo  was  aflbble  and 
o.nsy  of  access  to  all  perwns.  The  personal  ancc* 
dotes  of  such  a  man  are  some  of  the  most  instnic- 
tire  records  of  bis  reign.  He  waa  never  ashamed 
of  the  meanness  of  his  origin,  and  ridiculed  iD 
attempts  to  make  out  for  him  a  distinguished  penea- 
log)-.  (Sueton.  Vcspas.  12.)  He  often  visited  the 
villa  in  which  he  was  l>om,  and  would  not  allow 
any  change  to  be  made  in  the  |>laee.  When  Volo- 
gcses,  the  Parthian  king,  iiddre^sed  to  him  a  letter 
commencing  in  these  terms,  **  Anaesa,  kfaif  of 
kinu'S  to  Flavins  Vespasianus,"  the  answer  began, 

Fiavius  Veapasianus  to  Aisaces,  king  of  kings.** 
If  H  be  tmo,  aa  H  Is  neofdod,  tbat  be  waa  not  an- 
noyed at  satire  or  ridicnle,  he  exhibited  an  eleva- 
tion of  character  almost  unparalleled  in  one  who 
fillod  io  eialtad  a  iHtfiMi  Voaparianna  was  mamly 
indebted  to  Mucianus,  gorernor  of  Syria,  for  hv 
imperial  title,  and  he  was  not  ungrateful  for  the  ser- 
vices that  Mucianus  had  rendered  him,  though 
Mudanua  waa  of  an  airogaat  and  ambitions  dis- 
position, and  gave  Vejpnsian  some  trouble  by  his 
behaviour.  He  knew  the  bad  character  of  his  son 
Domitian,  and  leaf  as  be  Bvod  be  kept  bim 
under  proper  restraint 

The  stories  that  ore  told  of  his  avarice  and  of 
his  aiodoeof  lalsing  money.  If  tfao,  dolnwl  froni  tbe 
dignity  of  his  charaeter  ;  and  it  seems  that  he  had 
a  taste  for  little  savings,  and  for  coarse  humour. 
Yetititadalltodtbal  bewMlibonl  in  all  bia 
opiiiditaiefcrFiiipoaatofpnbliialiKlj.  Xnvtef 
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getting  money  and  niggardlineis  in  personal  mat- 
ters arc  bj  no  means  inconsistent  with  bountiful 
outlay  for  great  and  noble  objects. 

In  A.  D.  71  Vespasianus  was  consul  for  the  third 
tune  with  M.  Cocceius  Ncrva,  the  same  probably 
wlio  WM  afterwards  emperor,  for  Ui  colleague^ 
The  senate  had  decreed  a  triumph  to  Vespasian 
and  TiUis  separately,  for  the  conquest  of  the  Jews ; 
tiut  Vespasian  thought  that  one  triumph  was  enough 
for  both,  and  for  the  first  time,  it  is  said,  in  the 
history  of  Home,  a  father  and  a  son  triumphed 
together.  Vespasian  was  very  weary  of  the  pompous 
ceremony  before  it  was  over.  The  temple  of 
Janus  was  closed  as  the  signal  of  war  being  ended, 
and  the  emperor  commenced  the  erection  of  a 
temple  of  Peace.  Titus  at  this  time  began  to  assist 
his  father  in  the  administration,  and  undertook  the 
important  functions  of  Pracfectus  Practorio.  In 
Am  0. 72  Caetennius  Paetus,  whom  Vespasian  had 
made  governor  of  Syria  in  place  of  Mucianua, 
informed  the  emperor  that  Antiochus,  king  of 
Commagene,  and  his  son  Epiphanes,  were  in  treaty 
with  the  Parthian  king  and  preparing  to  revolt 
Whether  the  charge  was  true  or  false,  Vespasian 
gKvo  Paetus  full  powflf»  to  act,  and  the  governor 
entered  Commagene  and  took  possession  of  the 
country.  Antiochus  was  ultimately  settled  at  Rome, 
where  his  two  sons  joined  him,  and  Commagene 
was  made  a  Roman  province,  f  AMnoOHro  1V*» 
king  of  Commagene.  J 

Petilius  Cerealis,  who  had  terminated  the  war 
with  the  Batavi  at  the  close  of  a.  o.  70,  was  after- 
wards sent  into  Britain,  and  reduced  to  subjuga- 
tion a  krge  part  of  the  Brigantes.  Julius  Frontinus, 
after  him,  subdued  the  Silures,  or  people  of  South 
Wales.  Frontinus  was  succeeded  by  Julius  Agri> 
Oo]a  in  the  command  in  Britain. 

A  great  disturbance  at  Alexandria  (a.  d.  73)  is 
recorded  by  Eusebius,  but  little  about  it  appears 
in  other  writers.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Achaea, 
Ijyci«»  Rbodei,  Byzantium,  Cilid«»  and  othcf 
places,  which  were  up  to  this  time  either  con- 
sidered as  free  states  or  governed  by  kings,  were 
all  subjected  to  a  lioman  governor,  on  the  ground 
that  their  liberty  was  only  tued  for  the  purposes  of 
disturbance.    (Pausan.  vii.  17.  §4.) 

The  execution  of  Helvidius  Priscus  [Priscus] 
took  place  under  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  and  by 
his  order  ;  but  the  extravagant  behaviour  of  Priscus 
and  the  mild  temper  of  Vespasian  justify  us  in  con- 
cluding that  tbe  emperor^  conduct  in  this  affiur 
may  have  had  a  reasonable  justification.  Priscus 
was  a  Stoic,  who  carried  his  doctrines  to  an  absiml 
expoio  t  ^d  ht  md  othero  of  the  auno  sect  seem 
to  have  (umed  at  exciting  insurrection.  Vespasian 
banished  the  philosophers,  as  they  were  called, 
from  Rome,  with  the  exception  of  Musonius  Rufus. 
Demetrius,  one  of  these  rabid  sages,  tried  the  em- 
peror's patien(%  by  insulting  him  in  the  streets  of 
Rome.  (Sueton.  Ve^xu.  1 3.)  In  a.  D.  74  Ves- 
pasian and  Titus  made  a  census  or  enumeration  of 
the  Roman  citixcns,  the  last  that  was  made.  The 
conversation  which  is  the  subject  of  the  Dialogus 
de  OfBtoribus  [Tacitus]  it  represented  as  having 
taken  pfaMe  in  the  sixth  year  of  Vespasian,  a.  d, 

n. 

In  the  year  Dw  77«  the  eighth  consulship  of 
Vespasianus  and  the  sixth  of  Titus  Caesnr,  Plinius 
addressed  to  Titus  his  great  compilation,  iiititled 
Natuialit  Hiitoria.  In  the  same  year  Eusebius 
ncoidi  a  peitikDoe  at  Rome. 


VESPILLO. 

In  A.  tt.  78  Agriooia  was  Mnt  to 
reduced  to  submission  North  Wales  «o4 1 
of  Anglesey,  which  bad  before  been  i 
the  Romans,  but  had  revolted  under  Htm 
tration  of  Suetonius  Paullinua.   The  ffnllfi^iL 
(a,  JK  79)  Vespasian  wm  guiity  of  aa  I 
which  marks  his  character  with  a  Maiiw  Ji 
Sabinus,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of 
Oaul  at  the  beginning  off     du  70it  waa  a 
covered, after  nine  years*  nun  i  iilniwil^  am 
to  Rome  with  his  wife  Eppontna.  Ihm  fmthW  df> 
votion  of  Epponina  daring  theae  yens  aff  chmt- 
ment  and  alarm,  has  immortalised  her  MBb  Wha 
she  was  carried  before  Vespasian, 
self  at  his  feet  with  the  two 
had  borne  to  her  husband,  whom  she 
in  his  hiding-place.    Veqpaaian,  thoi^k 
tears,  condemned  both  Sahimu  and  hia  w 
The  two  children  were  preserred.  (Ti 
iv.  55,  67.)   The  sUny  if  told  mX  Inngth  kj  Ph 
tarch.    [Sabinus,  JiTLnra>] 

Alienus  Caedna  and  Maro^fam,  batk  of 
received  favours  from  V^espaaian,  coi 
him.  The  evidence  was  said  to  be  c 
invited  Caecina,  against  whom  he  had 
complaint,  to  sup  with  him,  and  as  be 
the  palace,  he  ordered  him  to  be  pvt  ta 
This  irregular  proceeding,  whatever  may  have 
the  gnilt  of  Caecina,  is  a  reproach  to 
of  Titos  and  his  father,    hlarcelloa  waa  triei  iff 
the  Senate  and  condenmed.    He  cat  Ua 
In  the  summer  of  this  year  Vespasiaa, 


health  was  foiling,  went  to  spend  some  tiaa  at  Im 
paternal  house  m  the  mountains  of  the  y**r^  Br 
drinking  to  excess  of  cold  water  ha 
stomach,  which  was  already  disordered, 
still  attended  to  business,  just  as  if  he  had 
perfect  health  ;  and  en  feeling  tha 
death  he  said  that  an  emperor  ahonM 
and  in  iiact  he  did  die  in  (hit  altitada  am  the  S4ih 
of  June  A.  n.  79^  being  69  years  of 
months  and  seven  dajs.    He  reigned  ten 
but  six  days,  for  his  reign  is  dated  from  Us  pM> 
claination  as  emperor  at  Alexandria  on  the  fiat 
July  a.  d.  69. 

the  wife  of  Vespasian  died  hefim  her  hailaaft 
elevation  to  the  imperial  dignity,  and  aka  hsr 
daughter  Domitilhu  After  his  wife's  death  W  e>- 
h.nbited  with  a  freed  woman  named 
after  he  l>ccame  emperor,  he  bad,  saya 
almost  as  a  lawful  wife.  A  nuBaaga 
would  not  have  been  a  Roman  marriage, 
was  a  concubine,  in  the  Roman  seuae. 
accused  of  selling  places  under  the  caipciai.  (Siat- 
touius,  Vespasiofius ;  Tacitus,  IliaL  ;  INaa  Cas- 
sius,  Ixvl  ;  Tillemont,  Hiatoum  4m  -Cfcapain, 
ToLiL)  IGLL.J 
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VBSPA'SIUS  PO'LLIO.  [PoLLiaJ 
VESPILLO,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Li- 
cretia  gens.     1.  LucRKnua  TB8RU4V  *(dii 
B.C  133,  is  said  to  have  thrown tha  conae of  Tlh 
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fracclitu  Sato  the  Tiber  and  thus  to  ham  obtained 
)c  surname  of  Vupiilo.  (AiueL  Vict  </<  Fir.  IlL 
4  ;  respecting  the  VmfBkmmf  urn  DkL^AmUq. 

55f>,  a,  2d  ed.) 

2.  i^.  Li'CRBTius  Vmpillo,  an  orator  and  a 
list,  was  proscribed  by  SuUa  and  put  to  litlfh 
Jic.  lirui.  4H  ;  Appian,  J].  C.  iv.  44.) 

3.  Q.  LucRKTiL's  Vbspillo,  the  son  of  No.  2, 
sred  in  the  Pompeian  fleet  in  B.  c  48.  He  was 
joscribed  >iy  tho  triumvirs  in  B.C.  43,  but  more 
vtunate  than  his  father,  was  conoe«led  by  his 
ife  Thvrfe  in  lib  own  hooM  it  BeoM*  tiu  his 
lends  obtained  his  pardon.  In  B.  c.  20,  he  was 
io  of  the  dotation  which  the  senate  taat  to 
ugustns  «t  Athens  to  request  Ao  tatter  to  §mmm 
te  consulship  for  the  following  year,  bat  lio  de- 
iued  the  honour,  and  appointed  Vespillo,  who  was 
:cordingIy  consul  with  C.  S^itius  Satuminus  in 
.  c.  19.  (CaM.  B.C.  iii.  7  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  44; 
al.  Max.  vi.  7.  §  2  ;  Dion  Cass.  Hv.  10.) 

VESTA,  one  of  the  great  Roman  divinities, 
loDtieal  with  the  Greek  Hatia  both  in  name  and 
aport.  She  vr&a  the  goddess  of  the  hearth,  and 
lerefiore  iosepacably  connected  with  the  Penates, 
w  Aontnt  woo  Mioved  to  have  brought  the  eternal 
re  of  Vesta  from  Tmy,  along  with  tho  tmges  of 
le  pMiates  j  and  the  praetors,  consuls,  and  diGt»> 
m,  beftin  entering  upon  thsir  oAeU  ftinetfon% 
icrificed  not  only  to  the  Penates,  but  also  to  Vesta 
t  Larinium.  (Virg.  Ae».  iL  296,  &&,  x.  259,  r. 
44  ;  Macrob.  Sat.  iii.  4.)  In  the  ndent  Roman 
oose,  the  hearth  was  tho  central  port,  and  around 
;  all  the  inmates  daily  aissemljled  for  their  com- 
lou  meal  (coena,  ko<k^),  and  every  meal  thus 
ikon  waa  a  tamk  bond  of  union  and  affection 
mong  the  members  of  a  family,  and  at  the  same 
ime  an  act  of  worship  of  Vesta  combined  with  a 
oerifieo  to  ker  and  the  Penates.  (Or.  Fcut.  vi. 
i05  ;  Viri-.  Ceofff.  iv.  384  :  Scrv.  ad  Aen.  i.  734.) 
ivety  dwelling  house  therefore  was,  in  some  sense, 
.  tenplo  of  Vesta  (Angnsi  D*  Cm.  DtL,  ir.  11), 
ul  a  pul/lic  sanctiian,'  united  all  the  citizens  of  the 
tate  into  one  large  &milv.  This  sanctuary  stood 
a  tho  Fennn,  botwMa  tta  Cbnitolino  and  Pkta. 
ina  hills,  and  not  tax  firom  toe  tem{ile  of  the 
Senates.  (Dionys.  iL  65.)  That  temple  was  round 
rith  a  vaulted  rool^  like  the  impluvium  of  private 
Naai%  ao  that  there  is  no  reason  to  regard  that 
orm  as  an  imitation  of  the  vault  of  heaven  (Ov. 
''ost  vL  269,  &.C,  282  ;  Plut.  Num.  1 1.)  The  god- 
Um  ma  not  represented  in  her  temple  by  a  statue, 
•ut  the  eternal  fire  burning  on  the  hearth  or  altar 
vas  her  liviiw  symbol,  and  was  kept  up  and  at- 
ondod  to1ijtMY«alali,herTirgin  priestoiM  As 
ach  house,  and  the  city  itself,  so  also  the  country 
tad  its  own  Vesta,  and  the  latter  was  woiahiroed 
it  lawiBiiBi  ibo  motrapoHs  of  die  Tjtina,  wneio 
iha  waa  wanhipi^od  and  recoivcd  the  regular  sa, 
lificet  at  the  hands  of  the  highest  magistnUes. 
rhe  goddess  herself  was  regarded  as  dhinto  and 
>ure  like  her  symbol,  Uie  fire,  and  the  Vestals, 
vho  kept  up  the  sacred  fire,  were  likewise  pure 
uaidens.  Respecting  their  duties  and  obligations, 
Me  Did.  of  AnL  t.  v.  VvHaka,  Am  regards  her 
■fOTship,  it  is  stated,  that  every  year,  on  the  1st  of 
)(arch  her  sacred  fire,  and  the  laurel  tree  which 
shaded  her  baaitli,  wcto  senewed  (Macrob.  Sat. 
•  12;  Ov,  Fast.  iii.  M.'?>,  and  that  on  the  15th 
>f  June  her  temple  was  cleaned  and  purified.  The 
^  ma  cairiod  into  an  aq^ipartni  liehind  Hw 
temple,  whidt  waa  loekod  ly  •  gito  thntwana 
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might  enter  it.  (Ov.  F<ut.  vi.  227,  &c. ;  Fest.  p.  344, 
ed.  Mtiller.)  The  day  on  which  this  took  place 
was  a  diet  mffadiu^  the  first  half  of  which  was 
thouiiht  to  he  so  inaiKpicioiis,  that  the  priestess  of 
J  uuu  was  not  allowed  to  comb  her  hair,  to  cut  her 
nails,  or  toi^ftoaeh  her  haaband,  wUIa  the  seoond 
half  WHS  very  favourable  to  contracting  a  mairiago 
or  entering  upon  other  important  undertakingiu 
A  few  days  before  diat  ioleinnity,  on  tho  9lh  of 
June,  the  Vestalia  was  cclehmted  in  honour  of  the 
goddess,  on  which  occasion  none  but  women  walked 
to  the  temple,  and  that  with  bars  liset  On  eno  of 
these  occnfiions  an  altar  had  been  dedicated  to  Ju- 

S'ter  Piston  (Ov.  FsuL  tL  3.  50  ;  comp.  Hartung, 
«t i{^.<lsr/?om.Tolil  p.  1  !!,&&)     [L.  S.J 
VE'STIA  O'PPIA.    [Oppia,  No.  2.] 
VESTI'LIUS,  SEX.,  a  man  of  praetorian  tank, 
put  to  death,  a.  d.  32.    (Tac.  Ann.  vi.  9.) 
VESTI'NUS  ATTICUS.  [Atticus.] 
VKSTrXI'S,  .IT''LI rs,  a  sophist,  made  an 
abridgment  « f  the  lexicon  of  rauiphilus  [Pam- 
PHU.US,  No.  4],  and  a  selection  of  woids  ftOk 
Demosthenes,  Thucydidcs,  Isoeus,  Isocratcs  and 
others.    (Suidas,  «.  o.  Oirqarlifos.)    The  name  of 
Jolios  Vestmns  ought  to  be  snbetitvlad  tat  that  of 
Julius  Justinus,  which  is  pn-fixed  as  the  name  of 
one  of  the  lexicographers  to  the  work  of  Soidaa. 

e  VESTO^IUS,  of  Polaoli,  a  mm^JMmt^ 
with  whom  Gten  had  talge  dealings,  and  who 
was  also  a  firiend  of  Attieos.  (Cic  ad  AU.  ir.  6, 
14,  16,  Ti.  2,  T.  2,  oef  illf.  nr.  9,  12,  14,  et  alibi.) 
VESTRITIUS  SPURINNA.  [Spdrinna.J 
P.  VE'STRIUS,  a  Roman  eques  and  a  Pom- 
peian,  was  taken  prisoner  in  Africa  in  B.  c  46, 
and  ftardoned  by  Caesar,    (liirt  B.  Aflr,  64.) 

VETI'LIUS.  1.  C.  or  M.  Vktimus,  praetor 
B.  c.  147,  was  defeated  in  Spain  by  Viriathus, 
taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death.  For  an  aeoovnt 
of  his  defeat,  and  the  authorities,  see  Viriathi  s. 

2.  VxTiLius,  a  leno,  was  refused  by  Me- 
teDoB,  the  paaetor,  the  ioaonan  jiossssifa  in  aeeefd« 
ance  with  the  will  of  Juventius,  on  account  of  his 
in£unoos  mode  of  life.   (Vol.  M&x.  vii.  7>  8  7.) 

8.  P.  Vmuui^  n  lalatian  of  Sn  Aobntiaa, 
and  a  vntnesa  in  Aa  owo  of  Cisntiia    (Cia.  pro 

Caecin.  9.) 

VETRA'NIO,  an  officer  fiir  advanced  in  vean, 
who  bad  long  served  with  high  reputation, and  who 

was  much  and  generally  beloved  on  accoottt  of  Ilia 
simple  manners  and  tuniable  temper,  oommanded 
the  legions  in  lllyria  and  Fknnania,  at  ^e  period 
(a.  d.  350),  when  Constans  was  treacherously  de- 
stroyed, and  his  throne  seized  by  Maffnentius. 
ThB  fint  impnlio  of  the  yotMCtt  faidaoed  Urn  to 
«-rite  a  letter  to  Constantius  promising  firm  alle> 
giance,  and  lugin^  him  to  advance  wiUi  all  speed 
that  he  might  m  person  chastise  the  usurper. 
Soon  afttTwards,  however,  he  was  prevailed  ii]M)a 
by  the  solicitaUons  of  his  tioons,  and  by  the 
pressing  representotidna  of  tt«  netonous  Constantina 
[Constantina],  eldest  sister  of  ConstantuM  tha 
Great,  himself  to  assume  the  purple  at  Sirmium, 
about  the  beginning  of  March,  a.  d.  350.  Being 
now  courted  by  botn  of  the  contending  parties,  he 
concluded  a  treaty  with  Const;intius  whom  he 
soon  abandoned  ;  he  next  entered  into  close  alli<- 
anoe  with  Magnentioa,  and  finally,  aa  dotiJkd  in 
a  former  article  [Constanth's],  was  constrained 
by  dextrous  management  at  the  fiimous  confer* 
anea  hdd  on  tha  3Sth  Daombar  near  te&a  to 
abdifiht  Ao  poww  iriddi  ha  had  amaisad  Sot 
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less  than  ten  montTiR,  and  to  refign  alt  bit  pn<ef>- 
tioDt  iu  fovour  of  Constantius,  by  whom  he  was 
tmtod  with  gtMt  kmdneM,  and  permitted  to  re- 
tire to  Pniis,  in  Bithynia,  where  he  passed  the 
remaining  six  ^ean  of  hia  life  in  contented  tran- 
qoillity,  praetuing  tlw  virtaM  «f  the  Christian 
&ith  which  he  profe«8cd.  It  ii  tolerably  clear,  m 
fiu*  HB  we  can  pretend  to  draw  any  conclusion  from 
the  confbaed  and  contradictory  accounts  tnmimitted 
to  ua  regarding  the  above  transactions,  that  the 
extraordinary  conduct  of  Vetranio  must  be  ascribed 
to  natural  indecision  or  to  the  vacillating  imbecility 
of  old  age,  mtber  than  to  a  system  of  complicated 
treachery  altogether  foreign  to  his  character,  which 
i<  painted  m  very  figtvourable  colours  by  almost  all 
the  historians  of  this  epoch,  except  Aurelius  Victor 
who  describes  him  as  little  bettor  than  a  mis- 
chievous idiot  [CoNSTANS;  Maonbntius;  Con- 
8TANTIUS.]  (Jnlian.  Orat.  L  iL  ;  Themiit.  OraL 
lii.  iv. ;  Amm.  Marc  xv.  1.  §  2,  xxi.  8.  §  1  ;  Anrel. 
Vict,  de  Oms.  41,  42,  Epit.  41  ;  Eutrop.  x.6  ; 
Zoafan. ii  48, 44 1  Zonar. xiiL  7  ;  Chim  A]«iaiidr.; 
Chron.  IdaU  ;  Socrat  ii  28  { Sozomen.  H.  E. 
iv.  3  i  Phiioatocg.  H,  S»  iii  38.)        £ W.  R.] 


OOm  OP  VXTRANIO. 

VBTTIA  or  VE'CTIA  GENS,  plebeian,  is 
not  mentioned  till  the  lattor  end  of  the  republic, 
but  obtained  considerable  eminence  under  the 
empin,  when  itf  name  frequently  appears  in  the 
consular  Fasti.  Tn  many  editions  and  some  MSS. 
of  the  ancient  writers,  the  name  occurs  in  the  form 
of  VeaUm  ;  hut  Fettmt  is  the  true  orthography,  as 
we  see  from  coins.  We  find  coins  of  the  Vettii 
of  the  republican  period,  bearing  the  cognomen 
Judeg  Sabiumf  %  specimen  of  which  it  given 
under  Judkx. 

VETTIE'NUS,  or  VECTIE'NUS,  a  friend  of 
Cicero  and  Atticus,  was  a  money-lender.  (Cia 
arf  Att.  X.  5,  11,  13,  15,  xii.  3,  xv.  13.) 

VE'TTIUS,  or  VE'CTHJS.  1.  P.  Vrrrms, 
quaestor  of  C.  Verres  in  Sicily,  it  spoken  of  by 
Cicero  as  an  honoiurable  man.    (Cic.  Verr.  r,  44.) 

2.  T.  Vrmrs,  praetor  b.  c.  59,  presided  at  the 
trial  of  L.  Flaccns,  whom  Cicero  defoided.  (Cic 
pro  Flae0^  84.) 

S.  VKTTirs,  one  of  the  loren  of  Clodia,  gave 
her  some  copper  coins  instead  of  silver,  and  was 
in  conteqttence  shamefully  treated  by  two  other 
lovers  of  Clodia.  (Cic  pm  Cad.  80  ;  Plot  de. 
29.) 

4.  V«rnc«,  of  whom  Cicero  purchased  a  honsc. 
(Cic  ad  AU.  iv.  5.  §  2.) 

5.  Sbx.  Vrmim,  a  fHend  of  Atticiia,  and  « 
coheres  of  Cicero.    (Cic  ad  Att.  xiiL  12.) 

6.  L.  Vbttius,  a  Roman  equcs,  was  in  the 
pay  of  Cicero  in  B.  c.  63,  to  whom  he  gave  some 
raiuable  information  respecting  the  Catilinarian 
conspiracy.  Hence  he  it  called  by  Cicero  notter 
indae.  Among  others  he  accused  Caesar  of  being 
privy  to  the  conspiracy.  (Comp.  Suet.  Caes.  1 7, 
whwe  we  ought  to  nnd  a  JL  VMo  miie$  instead 


YBTTinSw 

of  a  L  VttHo  jmHeB.)   He  wi 
fellow,  who  was  ready  to  aril  h 
ooe  who  would  pay  him  welL  U* 
in  B.  c  59  as  an  informer.     In  that 
cused  Curio,  Cicero,  L.  Lucullaa, 
distinguished  men,  of  having  formed  % 
to  as-'sassinnte  I'omper.  IHon 
ways  thinks  the  wocst  about  ercfy 
(xxxviii  9)  M  •  poMtiTO  ftd  tknt  Y* 
been  purchased  by  Cicero  and 
murder  Caesar  and  Pompej  ;  hni  tkm 
in  oppotttion  to  all  ochor 
no  credences    It  aeenu 
conspiracy  was  a  sheer  inreotioa 
of  injuring  Cicero,  Curio,  and 
more  difficulty  in  " 

Tentors  of  it  Ctcero  regarded  it  aa  fkm 
Caesar,  who  remained  in  the  Uai  IgTiiMj  aUr 
itotaeeoM  was  nncertain.  and  mti  Ar  to> 
bone  Vatinius  as  his  instmnKmt.  At  a  hMr  ft- 
riod,  when  Cicero  had  returned  from  ode,  ni 
feared  to  provoke  the  trinonv,  hetkivwtha  whs* 
blame  upon  Vatinius.  Mowwrer  lUi  Wty  te.  ^ 
history  of  the  af&iir  is  briefly  «a  faPaa^  Ttfoa 
was  said  to  have  insinuated  binMlf  Wtt  ir 
friendship  of  Curio,  and  then  to 
him  that  he  intended,  aka^  wnh 
kill  Pompey,  hoping  to  elidi  fiwn 
proval,  if  not  a  proiain,  of  ea-opcmim  k  thr 
plot  Curio,  however,  did  not  hdl  inta  lha  mm. 
but  disclosed  what  be  had  heard  to  hii 
The  latter  infbnned 
was  apprehended  and  brought  twiwa  the  MM. 
where  he  stated  that  Curio  was  at  tka  hmi  a 
coBipiricy  whkh  had  bMO  formed 
pey>  life,  in  which  some  of  the 
young  men  of  the  stato  had 
others,  L.  Aemilius  Panhia,  M.  niiHM.  tad  I» 
Lentulns.  The  anate  ordeivd  1 
prison.  On  the  following  day  Vj 
him  before  the  assembly  of  the  pei^ple,  thtf  ht 
might  confirm  what  he  had  abaady 
the  scnato  ;  but  he  now  contradietiid 
his  evidence  becaune  much  more  aaaidni  liM  it 
had  been  on  the  iperioas  dqr. 

the  senate,  ha  waw 
added  many  alhaa  of  stdl 

■eallaa  aid  L. 
He  did  not 
that 


an 


which  he  mentioned  in 
over  entirely,  but  he 
greater  celebrity,  lod 
mitius  Ahenobarhus. 
by  name,  but  he  said 
who  lived  near  the  consul  Caesan; 
that  the  stato  needed  a  Serrilhis 
Brutus.  He  was  sent  badi  to 
the  following  morning  was  Ibond 
cell.  It  was  given  ont 
suicide  ;  hut  the  marks  of 
on  his  body,  and  Cicero  al  a 
Vatinius  with  the  mtirder.  SMkadwi  aiye  (Chs, 
20)  that  Vettins  was  poisoned,  hut  m  m  $ff^ 
sition  to  the  direct  statement  of  Cioem,  vho  Mtf 
have  known  the  manner  of  hii 
have  had  no  ranon  for  giving  a 
this  point  at  least  (Dion.  Cam.  zxzm.  41 ; ! 
Oml  17iCie.adJ&ii9i»9waAA<l.a 
VatiH,  le,  II,  wHh  the  SchoL  Bok  |^  8M.S91 
ed.  Orelli  ;  Dion  Cass,  xxzriii  9  ;  S^eaL  <W  9; 
Appian,  a  ii  12  ;  Plat  LaoaOL  4)  ; 
G€tekichte  Rams,  vol.  ti  p.  288,  Ml)  tit 
of  the  Vettia  gens,  with  the  ■Muaawt  of 
upon  it  has  nothing  to  d»  with  tUi  Yt 

[JVDBX.] 
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VBTnUB   AOOOinJS  FEASnXTA' 

rU&  [PftAafBZTATU&] 

a  vimrnis  AqfuiLPinja^  MHd  uder 

i.  Anrelias  a.d.  162,  with  Q.  Join  Bmtkau 

RttU;  Cod.6.tit25,  •.8.)   

VB^IUS   AQUILI'NUS  JXJVBNCUa 

JVVKSCVS.] 

C  VF  TTILTS  ATTICUS,  conBul  under  Gor- 
uuius  111.  A.D.  3-12  with  C.  Asinioi  Pnctex- 
ilBt.    (FaiiU  ;  Capitol.  6W.  26.) 

L.  VE'TTIUS  L.  L.  AUCTUS,  a  Roman  scene- 
ainter,  mentioned  on  wa  extant  inscription.  ( Fa- 
•ctti,  Auer.  ^  M5,  No.  .501  ;  R.  Rochette, 
a  Af.  Sdinm,  p.  425,  2d.  cd.)       [P.  S.] 
VETTIUS  BOLA  NUS.  [Bolanus.] 
VBTnUSCATOerSCATO.  [BtumJ 
P.  VKTTirS  CHILO,  n  Roman  cqnes  en- 
aged  in  <Wpnit^  kbe  taxef  in  bicil/,  was  a  wit- 
CM  aganwl  Ttma.  (Cia  Fmt.  iH.  71.) 
VF/TTIUS  CHRYSIPPUS.  [Cniivsirpi  s.] 
VETTIUS  ME'SSIUS.  IMmmus.] 
VETTIUS  PRI8CU&  rP»iw«^«^l 
VE'TTIUS  PRO'CULUS.  [pRocuiTOi) 
VFTTTTTS  SAHI'NI'S.  [Sabinus.] 
\  in  ITS  SALASSUS.  [Salassus.] 

vj; TTirs  sc.vro.  [Scato.] 

VK'TTI us  VALENS.  [Valens.] 
Q.  VE'TTIUS  V  ETTI  A  N  US,  a  Maraian,  was 
» MOlmpMiXtf  Cicero,  by  whom  he  is  mentioned 
niong  the  cnlMa  of  ti»  8mb  Mid  huM,  (Cic 

VBTIJLT'Nirav  wm  pnwiIUa  bjr  dM  tritim- 

irs  in  K.c.  4.*^,  and  collected  a  considerable  force 
a  the  iOMith  of  Italy,  with  which  be  for  along  time 
Mirttd-liamen  mH  i^vlMl  Mb,  bm  vu  at 
killed  when  he  \fTA  on  the  point  of  em- 
to  oral  •ma  t*  Meiianii  (Afpao,  AC. 
r.  25.) 

VETVOaO,  SE'NTIUS  SATUBMI'NUS. 

Satitr  viNt's,  Sbntius,  No.  2.] 
VETU'RIA,  the  mother  of  Coriolanus.  [CoRlo- 

VETU'RIA  GENS,  anciently  calle  d  VETU'- 
?IA,  patrician  and  j^beian.  The  patrician  branch 
if  the  gana  «w  «f  gnat  anliqiii^ :  according  to 
aa<lition  one  of  their  ntimher,  Mamorins  Vetnrius, 
ived  in  the  time  of  Noma,  and  made  the  sacred 
MMilia.   [See  bdov.]  *Ftan  tfw  iwt  of  Mamu. 

rius  Vetiirius  bcini;  connrctod  with  the  bisturv  of 
Noma,  and  also  from  his  barii^  twogentik  names, 
m  may  ooodnda  lk«l  A*  Vilarii  wre  cf  fliUne 
>ri^n,  and  belonged  to  the  second  tri^r  nt  Rome, 
the  Titics  or  Titienses.  The  Vetiirii  arc  also 
mentioned  in  the  early  times  of  the  repablic,  and 
me  of  them,  P.  Veturios  Geminos  Cicurinua,  was 
ronsul  in  the  eleventh  ycnr  of  tho  republic,  B.  C. 
iUiK  The  Veiurii  rarely  occur  m  the  later  times 
>f  the  republic,  and  afUr  Aa  year  &0L S0^  when 
L.  Velurius  Philo  was  consd,  their  name  di«rip- 
pears  ftom  the  Fasti  They  were  divided  into 
fiuaflia^  iMving  nspactivdy  the  wuBea  of  Cav- 
viNt  s,  Crassi's  Cui  uiMs,  Gkmiv  *  ricrnr- 
Kus  (both  Hi  which  are  given  under  CicLiuwus), 
wd  pRtLo.  The  oafaw  «f  <he  Valaria  goa  kava 

•  <  'tu':i'>nion  u|>on  ihein.  Tho  follnwnng  specimen 
represents  on  the  obverse  a  head  wearing  a  helmet 
mth  Tc.  vs.,  and  on  the  revose  a  bhhi  fcnaiiilig 
iown  holding  in  his  arms  a  pig,  which  two  other 
men  are  touch inp  with  their  stoves.  The  subject 
represented  on  the  obverse  haa  been  varioosly  in- 


fors  to  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty,  but  wlmt  the 
particular  trc^  may  have  been  it  is  useless  to 
conjedWBt 


COIN  OP  THB  rrrumu  onf& 

VETUHIUS  MAMU'UIUS  is  saidto  haT* 
baen  the  armoarer  who  nada  tka  clow  bmMi 

exactly  like  the  one  that  was  sent  from  heaven  in 
the  reign  of  Noaa.  Uia  praiaea  farmed  one  of 
tiwcfaierniMoaliiorikaMigiorilieSriiL  (Plat 

Num.  13  ;  Ov.  FawL  iiL  384  ;  Dion  vs.  ii.  71  ; 
Festiti,iLO.  Mam.  Vet.;  camp.  Did.  Antiq.  $.  v. 
AdK.)  £ven  the  ancients  themselves  doubted  in 
thanili^  of  his  existence :  Vano  interpreted  his 
name  as  equivalent  to  velus  mtmoria  (Varr.  L.  L. 
vi.  46,  ed.  Miillfr.)  Some  modem  writers  regard 
Mamurius  Vetnrius  as  an  Etruscan  artist,  beosuse 
hp  is  ^Tifl  to  lirivp  made  a  brazen  image  of  the  god 
Vcrtumnus.  (ProperU  iv.  2.  61  ;  oomp.  Miiliar, 
Eirutktr^  vol  ii.  852.) 

VETUS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Antistia 
gens,  1.  AwTisTica  Vsroa,  propraetor  in  Furthar 
Spain  alwvt  bl  c>  n^ndar  mn  Guar  aervid  at 
in  u  stor.   (yaU.PfeliL4t|  FluLOMibSt  8wl. 
tbes.  7.)   

was  taken  as  quaestor  by  Ou'sar  out  of  gralilMII 
to  his  £ftther,  when  he  was  propraetor  in  Forth^ 
Spain  in  B.  c.  61.  In  B.  c.  57  Vetos  was  tribune 
of  the  plebs  and  supported  Cieeio  In  opposition  to 
Clof!in!«.  In  the  civil  war  he  esjionwd  Cae«tnr's 
party,  and  we  iind  him  in  Syria  in  u.c  40,  fighting 
against  Q.  Caecilius  Bossus,  who  had  ionBedly  been 
on  the  Pomp<'ian  side,  and  who  now  attempted  to 
seduce  the  troops  in  the  East  from  their  allegiance 
to  Oaawf.  fla  besieged  Bmw  in  Apameia,  bat 
was  obliged  to  retira  an  the  approach  of  the  Par- 
thians.  In  B.  a  84  Vetoa  earned  on  war  against 
tiwSaM,  and  fat  slaM^m  canal  aolSiatoik 
He  ,ic('<>inpani(Hl  Augustus  to  Spain  in  B.  c.  25^ 
and  on  the  illnew  of  the  ea^eror  aoatinoad  tha 
war  agaiaat  the  OuMM  iflid  AHom,  ybem  ha 
reduced  to  submi.<)8!on.  (PluL  Cues.  H  ;  Cic  ad  ^ 
Fr.  ii.  1.  §  3,  (uf  ^U.  ziT.  9.  §  3  ;  Dion  Cass,  xhrii. 
27  ;  Appian,  lUyr.  17  ;  Dion  Cass.  Uii.  25  ;  VeB. 
PotiLM;  Floras,  iv.  12.  §  21.)  The  annexed 
coin  nt^mn  to  have  bocn  struck  by  this  C.  Antistius 
Vetus,  as  triumvir  of  the  mint  It  contains  on  the 
tkmoB  •  Inda  haad  with  ^\ntistivs  vrtvs 
iiivrn,  nnd  on  the  rovor«o  \ariiiiis  utensils  of  tha 
pontlAccs  with  IMP.  CAS&AA  AV(U.)  CUS.  XL 
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I.  C.  AmmM  ymrm,  mb  of  No.  2,  «ai 
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consul  in  B.  r.  C  with  D.  Tiaclius  Balbus  ;  and  aa 
he  lived  to  see  both  his  >odj  cousuU,  he  must  have 
been  aliTe  at  lead  as  late  as  a.  d.  28.  (Dion  Cass. 
Iv.  9  ;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  iX)  Uo  was  a  friend  of  Vrl- 
leiua  Patercolosi  from  whom  we  leun  {Lc)  that 
Yalu  mi  ft  pontifnc. 

i.  C.  Antistius  Vetts,  snn  of  No.  3,  was 
oounl  A.  o.  23  with  C.  Aaiuiua  PoUio.  (VelL  Pat. 
ft  49 1  I>ion  Cbm.  Tndn,  Hb.  Ivii.;  Tae.  Amm.  ir. 
17  ;  Frmtin.  A (ftcicd.  102.) 

5.  L.  Antistius  \aTV6,  «m  of  Na  3, 
eonanl  suffcctua      ik.  98.   (V«D.  Vat  il  43; 
Fasti) 

6.  C.  Antisth's  VExra,  probably  son  of  Nn,  4, 
was  consul  under  Claudius  d.  5U  with  M.  bui- 
Uaa  Neralimii.   (Tm.  Amt,  sU.  25.) 

7.  L.  ANTiPTirs  Vetur,  probably  also  n  son 
of  No.  5,  was  consul  with  the  emperor  Nero  in  the 
ftnt  7«rof  his  iv%n,  55.  Three  ytniall»> 
wards,  A.  d.  58,  Vctus  commanded  a  Roman  army 
in  Gennany,  and  as  be  had  no  war  to  cany  on,  he 
imMd  die  project,  in  aider  dh«t  Ua  ioUien  might 
Ml  remain  idle,  of  connecting  the  MaHella(Mosfllt') 
nd  the  Axar  (Saone)  by  a  canal,  by  which  means 
ft  Hfttnr  eonummiefttian  would  be  establiilMd  bft> 
tweon  tho  Mediterranean  and  the  Northern  Ooean, 
as  troops  oould  be  conveyed  down  the  Rhone  and 
the  Saone  into  the  Moselle  throi^h  the  canal,  and 
down  the  Moselle  into  the  Rbifts^  and  M  failo  tiie 
C>cean.  The  daughter  of  Vetus  was  married  to 
Kubellius  Plautus  ;  and  when  Nero  resolved  upon 
Aft  death  of  the  latter  in  A.  Ik  09,  his  fiuher-in- 
law  pressed  him  to  take  up  arms  a;n>inst  the  em- 
peror. [Plautus,  p.  411,  b.J  Plautus  was  put 
to  daath,  bat  Veliie  eM|wd  far  •  Him.  Time 
yv^TH  latrr,  a.  n.  f).*),  the  tyrant  resolved  npon  his 
death,  and  Vetus  aocordinglj  anticipated  his  sen- 
tenee  by  opoiing  Me  tmm  bk  tM  baA.  Rb 
mother-in-law  Sextta  and  his  daug1it<  r  Pollutia 
likewise  opened  their  veins  and  perished  along 
with  him.  (Tac.  Amm,  xiiL  11,  5S,  xiv.  57,  58, 
Jtri.  10,  11.) 

8  C.  A>n'iSTTrs  Vktus,  eonsnl  with  C.  Man- 
lius  Valens  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Do- 
nitian,  a.  n.  96L   (Dion  Omsl  IxviL  14.) 

9.  Antistius  Vktcs,  consul  noder  T^i^jen, 

A.  o.  1 16,  with  Aelianus.  (Fasti.) 

1^  Amtuvius  Vmn,  mohI  vdeir  ABtanfane 
Piu»,  A.  n.  150,  whk  qftlWwmM.  (Mi  f  God.  2. 

tit.  la.  s.  1.) 

▼IBBNNA  CASLn  er  CASTilUa  [Cav- 

LSS  VtBSNNA.] 

VreiA  GENS,  plebeian.  No  Romans  of 
this  name  are  mentioned  tall  the  latter  end  of  the 
npnblie  i  but  we  meet  with  eerefal  persons  of  the 
nrnne  among  the  Italian  nations  in  the  second 
Punic  war.  [See  below,  ViBius,  Nos.  1,  2 ; 
ViBius  ViRRIuei]  The  first  of  the  gens,  who 
obtained  the  consulship,  was  C.  Vibitis  Pansa  in 

B.  c.  43  ;  and  several  Vibii  appear  in  the  Ckmsuhir 
FlMli  wdm  tbe  emfrire.  Two  of  the  Biwiuft  em- 
pewfi,  Trkiion'iam  s  Oxllvs  and  Volurianus, 
boie  the  name  of  Vibias.  The  ooins  of  the  Vibia 
gens  bftve  en  tfwm  <1m  wiiMiftw  of  Famm  tad 
Varus.    [Pansa  ;  Varus.] 

Vlfil'DIA,  the  eldest  of  the  Vestal  virgins, 
besought  the  emperor  Claodiut  to  ^tare  Meewiuna. 
(Tac.  Ann.  xl  .32,  34.) 

VIBI'DIUS  VARRO.    rVARRo  ] 
C.  VIBIE'NUS,  a  senator,  lost  his  life  in  the 
I  «U«h  took  pliM  ftl  Ae  bwU  cf  CMifti  ift 


VIBULANUS. 

R.r.  52.  (OajMolfaL  U| 

Urelli.) 

VIBIliIUSor  VIBI'LLIUS,  kii^  of  teB* 

munduri,  expelled  Catualda  from  hii*  dcraisW-'  i 
the  beginning  of  the  reisn  of  Tibczitsa,  and 
seqnently  united  with  Vaaiik 
pelling  Vanning,  king  of  the  Snex-i, 
country,  in  the  reign  of  ClaiidiaiftL  (Tai 
6a,  zit  29.)    [CAmUA  ;  VammmI 

Vrnirs.    l.    Vmn  s  AccUAtra, 
so  called  frran  the  town  of 
Diandcr  of  a  PeligBwn  cohurl  xn 
in  B.C  212,  and  disttngniabed  hiaaeif  br  ^ 
bravery.    (Liv.  xxv.  1 4  ;  Val.  Max.  iii  2.  f  in 

2.  Vniue,  one  of  the  Bruttii,  the 
Paccius,  &a9IML   (liV.  aE*&  fPi 
No.  2.] 

3.  ViBiua,  bore  such  a  stxikii^ 
Pompefais  Magma,  thai  be 

Uiken  for  the  Intt^-r.    (VaL  ibb  ld.|l; 

P\ia,H,N.  viL  10.  sl  12.) 

4.  Lb  Ynrai^  m  Bi— w  eqnes,  w«s  maflBlW 
manager  of  the  company,  which  formed  Ao 
toms  at  Syncnie.   (Ck.  F«rr.  iL  74.) 

5.  9mt.  ▼tam^  «f  Ijvnmm,  aUia  bj  0^ 
nicus.    (Cic.  pro  ChmL  8.) 

6.  Vmius  Cappadox,  of  Lartnunt,  said  tr  kw 
been  poisoned  by  A.  Cluentius.    (Cic  pro  Ctmai. 
60.)   The  eognnmen  Cappadox  fa 
it  is  found  in  all  the  be«.t  >tSS. 

7.  ViBi US,  from  whom  Cicero  received  the  baa^ 
of  the  poet  Al 
is  probably  the  eOM 
[Cvftiu^^.  904,  ft.) 

a  C  YfM%«Marikft 
A.  D.  16.   (Tac.  Antu  ii.  30.) 

VlOilUSk  tlM  engmver 
namely,  a  eannHoD  eugfftwod  ni  wagtsa, 
ing  an  Otliriad,  on  whose  bnckler  the  artistS  tamm 
is  inscribed  thiw,  VIBIUS  F.  (Cnrbn,  /f^-n^Z.  :.-- 
pt  zti.  No.  5,  pp.  8:'.,  84  ;  R.  Kiicbette,  i 
M.  Srhom,  p.  158, 2d  fd.)  rp.a.J 

VI  HH  S  CRISPUS.  [CftisPTO.] 

Vnurs  CU'RIUS.  [CrmicsLj 

VI'Birs  FRONTO.  [FnoirraJ 

vrnirs  marsus.  [Marst  s j 

VI  BIUS  PACIACUS.  lPAC3Acim.1 
VI  BIUS  PA19SA.  fPAimft.) 

VI'RIUS  PfVSTUMUS.  [~ 
VI'BIUS  BUFUS.  fRiTOLj 
YI'BIUS  9ECUHVUB,  fflKvimnL) 

VI  RTUS  SEQUESTER.  [SKarawM.! 
VI'BIUS  SERE'NUS.  [SaRBwva.) 
VI'BIUS  TREBONIA'NUS.  fcTi 

ANTS.] 

VI'RIUS  V.XRl'S.  [VARr««.l 

VI'BIUS  VI'RRIUS,  of  CafHia,  indaced  fcs 
coontrymen  to  tovolt  from  the  RoinanB  ml  t» 
e«pnuse  the  COase  of  Hannilial  aft^r  the  af 
Cannae,  B.  c  216.  When  Capoa,  nftsr  m  hmf 
siege  by  the  RonftBi,  eoftM  Ml  eat  w  htfm. 
R.  c.  211,  Vibnis  recommended  tb*>  !i.^n.-i:'r5.  ti  ^ 
thraeelves  to  death,  rather  than  Ml  iaBBtbsfseir 

solved  to  fallow  his  advite,  and  acconafiaBaed  \m 
to  his  house,  wbov  after  a  sumptooos  bvcpet  tkrr 
all  took  poison.    (Liv.  zziiL  6,  xzvi  12,  l4.) 
yiBULA'NUS,  the  name  of  lk» 

&mily  of  the  Fabia  pens.    It  wn*      pf>«»-' ' 
the  early  times  of  the  republic  that  thn«  ^ 


toe  early  tunes  ot  tne  i 
oflkiftiii^Mdli» 
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Fabius 


ymuLANua 

a  wuiwliii,  B.c.485-47<1  ImI 

f  il  l-  u'l  ns  who  bore  tbi«  sunuune  wjm  Q 
I'lbuiauua,  coiuiil,  ac.  412.   This  Vibulanus  as- 
vmeAH^mumamti  Amihrntm ;      Irii deeeend- 

:its  dropt  tho  name  of  Vihulanns  and  took  that  of 
Vmbustu*  in  iU  piace.  In  the  mdm  way  Am- 
i't*^  w  lAv  ft  tins  iB|i|ilnted  bjr  thsk 

Ifaximtui.    [Ambustls  ;  Maximi  s.] 

1.  Q.  Fabius  K.  p.  ViBUiJiNUis  coiual  b.c 
85  with  Ser.  Corneliat  Coenu  Malnginenais, 
arried  on  war  with  racct'U  againtt  the  Volsd  and 
Vi'^iui  ;  but  instead  of  dividiiiif  the  V)o>ty  among 
hu  suldtcra,  he  sold  it,  oud  deposited  the  money 
rising  from  the  sale  in  the  pabKs  tHMUy.  U 
his  y«  ar  Sp.  Cassius  Viscellinus  was  condemned 
0  death.  In  B.C.  482  Fabius  Vibulanus  was 
eofol  ft  tecond  tfant  with  C  Julias  Juloa.  Both 
onsuls  marched  against  the  Veicntcs,  hut  aj  the 
nemy  did  not  appear  in  the  field,  they  devastated 
beir md  and  ntariMd  bomt.  lBaLC4MFft> 
f<m;»ht  under  his  brother  Marcna  [No.  3] 


I'l 


gainst  the  Etruscans,  and  wai  lulled  in  battle. 
lAr.  n.  41-— 18,  46  ;  Diunya.  vIB.  77,  82,  90,  ix. 
1.) 

'2.  K.  Fabius  K.  f.  Vibulani's,  brother  of 
he  preceding,  was  quaestor  parricidii  in  B.  C.  485, 
nd  along  with  his  colleague  L.  VftWaft  ftCOMed 
>pt  Ca«siii9  Viscellinus,  who  was  in  consequence 
oodemned  by  the  votei  of  the  populus.  Although 
henftmeoftlMMii  had  become  batefnl  to  IJie 
lebeians  in  consequence  of  Q.  Fabius,  who  was 
uosol  this  year,  depriviog  the  iddien  the  booty 
Ifj  hftd  graad  in  tbe  war,  wmdukH  the  pa- 
ricians  carried  the  eli  ctii  ii  of  K.  Fabius,  whu  was 
locordingly  consul  in  the  following  year  a,  c  4U4 
vith  L.  AemOhit  Mtmercu.  KftMotook  anftethv 
«rt  with  his  colleague  in  opposing  the  agrarian 
aw,  which  the  tribunes  of  the  people  attempted  to 
wing  forward.  According  to  Dionysius  Kaeso 
wa»  to  Ihft  ■■irtftncr  of  his  colleagw^  had 
)een  defeated  by  the  Volsci,  but  Livy  says  nothing 
if  Kaeso,  and  represents  Mamercus  as  conquering 
he  Volsci.  (Lit.  il  41,  43  f  Ukmfn,  vUL  77, 
bll^  viii.  P>'2 — 86.)  Nieliiilir  siippn<!('s  that  a  great 
:ha^ge  in  the  conatitution  was  effected  on  the  clcc> 
ion  of  K.  ¥Mm  nd  Ui  coBwytt  to  iIm  eon- 
ulship.  He  maintains  that  the  election  of  the 
xnsula  was  then  transferred  from  the  Comitia  Cen- 
Bfifttft  to  tiift  Oumilift  Ovhli,  ftod  Ask  Aft  dioiot 
i  the  latter  assembly  wm  ooIt  ratified  by  the 
brmer.  He  further  supposes  that  a  compromise 
ook  place  three  years  afterwards,  ii.c.  482,  in 
lirlM  of  which  the  centxuriae  had  the  election  of 
>ne  consul  and  the  curiae  of  the  other,  and  that 
his  continued  to  be  the  practice  till  the  decemvi- 
ate.  (Otd.  9fMam»t  fiL  IL  pk  177,  ftO.)  Our 
iraits  do  not  permit  us  to  go  to  an  investigation  of 
his  point,  and  we  can  only  remark  that  Niebuhr'S 
ritw  li  ■ftppufftod  by  no  porftHt  imhiimj,  and 

las  been  n-jected  b}^  most  snbseqiient  scholara. 
,G5ttUng,  kimitaU  iHa^ni^^uia^  p.  SOS ; 

rol.  iL  pt  il  p.  9S.)  There  can  be  little  doubt 
hat  the  consuls  were  at  all  times,  without  ezcep- 
ion,  elected  by  the  comitia  centnriata  ;  and  thoe 
•  m  difficulty  in  understanding  how  the  ffttrkhiiii 
fren  able  to  carry  the  elections  of  their  own  cnn- 
lidates  at  these  comitia.  (Comp.  Becker,  ilnd. 
^  19,aoto  19.) 

Ib  Wlc  4B1  K.  Fabius  was  consul  a  second  time 
ritk  Bp,  FmoB  MedulliiUM  Fuscos.   At  the  he- 
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ginning  of  Ui  ftmsulship  he  oppoidl  iSm  i 

of  the  tribune  Sp.  Icilius  (Lictnius),  who  end'a- 
Toured  to  cany  an  agrarian  law  by  preTenting  the 
eeosftlt  ftom  lerring  troops  a^mk  tfaft  YtSmtm 
and  Aequi,  who  had  taken  up  arms  and  toidft  aft 

inroad  into  the  Roman  territory.  Icilhis  was  like- 
wise opposed  hy  bis  own  colleagues,  and  thus  the 
troops  were  inrolled,  and  K.  Fabius  mfmind 
against  the  Veientes.  (The  common  editions  of 
Livy  have  (exavihu)  duoeadus  Fabio  in  Actpta»,  but 
the  MSS.  bftvft  sa  VrntttBty  and  this  in  accordance 
with  Dionysius  and  Zonaras.)  Fabius  conducted 
the  war  with  success,  and  put  the  enemy  to  the 
font  with  his  cavalrjr  aloM  i  but  when  ho  eoav 
manded  his  infantry  to  pursue  the  defeated  army, 
they  refused  obedience  to  his  orders,  on  account  of 
his  opfoiitieD  to  the  agrarioi  law,  and  Mtanad  to 

their  camp,  which  they  soon  afterwards  deserted, 
to  the  Mtomishmimt  of  the  enemy.  (Liv.  iL  43  ; 
DioiqFa.  faE.  I,  ML  t  Zonar.  <?&  17 ;  Yal.  Max.  ix. 
3.  §  5.)  In  th'-  fi>llowing  year,  R  c.  -180,  he  again 
fot^t  against  the  Veientes,  serving  imder  his 
bnUier  Marcaa,  who  was  then  consul,  and  his  coU 
le^^  Cn.  Majilras  Cincinnatus.  Tho  soldiers 
were  still  indisposed  to  oliey  the  commands  of  a 
Fabius,  but  the  dangers  of  their  situation  and  the 
scoffs  of  the  enemy  turned  their  purpose,  and  they 
demanded  to  lie  led  forth  against  the  foe.  On  that 
day  the  Fabii  were  an  example  to  the  whole  army. 
Quintus,  who  had  been  coMol  two  yean  bejRnre, 
fell  in  the  hottest  of  the  fight  ;  but  his  brothers 
Kaeso  and  the  consul  Marcus  rushed  forth  to  the 
ftont,  aad  h^  tiioir  havaio  biavny  to  ftrad  tho 
(  urn^ro  of  their  soldiers  that  the  enemy  were 
turned  to  flighL  The  bravery  of  the  Fabii  in  this 
bttlla  woi  tto  hMrta  of  the  soldiers,  and  they  still 
Itarthcr  gaiDad  their  love  by  the  attention  which 
they  pnd  to  the  wounded,  whom  they  divided 
amoQg  tho  dwellings  of  the  patricians :  their  own 
house  took  the  greater  number.  The  Fabii  bad 
Wn  hitherto  the  champions  of  the  patricians,  but 
they  now  resolved  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  ple> 
beians,  and  secuio  hi  1MB  tho  rifhto  vhldl  UtKf 
had  so  long  taken  an  active  part  in  resisting.  The 
real  reasons  of  their  change  it  is  impossible  to  do- 
tamfaia^  with  tho  dadcisBt  iBAnsanoB  wirfek  haa 

come  down  to  ua,  but  of  the  fact  there  can  boBft 
doubt.   (LiT.iL46,47  j  Dionys.ix.  iL  13.) 
In  &  e  479  KftSM  waa  eoasal  •  mA  Ifaao 

with  T.  Virginius  Tricostns  Rutilus.  AtiOon 
he  entered  upon  his  consulshiji,  he  gave  a  proof 
that  his  boose  was  sincere  in  their  professions  of 
reconciliatiaa  to  commcmalty  ;  ar  he  called 
upon  the  patricians  to  divide  the  conquered  land 
among  the  plebeians,  before  any  tribune  should 
bring  forward  an  agiarian  law.  But  powerAil  as 
the  Fabii  were,  they  could  not  indtice  the  rest  of 
the  patricians  to  listen  to  their  advice:  on  the 
eoBtniy,  they  wen  wprdad  as  traitocs  to  tbdr 
order,  and  Kaeso  was  told  by  them  that  his  recent 
glory  bad  intoaacatod  bii  mind.  Tho  plebeians 
wonaH  AotooroaoxloaatodohiBiheBoar.  They 
flocked  to  his  standard  when  he  marched  against 
the  Aequi,  and  served  under  him  with  the  greatest 
leaL  The  Aequi  retreated  befim  him  into  their 
towns ;  and  after  devastating  their  territory,  ho 
returned  just  in  time  to  save  the  army  of  his  col- 
league, which  was  surrounded  by  the  Veientes, 
ma  fa  great  penL  AAar  tiib  campaign  Kaeoo 
!  renewed  his  conciliatory  proposition?,  but  as  they 
[  were  still  rejected  with  scorn,  be  and  his  houso 
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mohrwl  to  mah  Rome  altogethvv  vbece  they  were 

rri,'rird-Ml  n«  aimstatPs  by  their  own  order.  Tln-y 
drteriniiicd  tu  tuuiid  a  setUcmcut  on  the  banks  uf 
the  Cremem,  a  small  stream  that  £kUi  into  the 
Til)er  a  few  miles  alnjve  Rome.  According  to  the 
legend,  the  oonaul  Kaceo  went  before  the  Kuate  and 
ail,1lbtAiSkmWMi  wun  vflUiiftocKiyailkeiNr 

|^plinst  the  Veieiites,  alone  and  at  their  own  cost. 
Their  ofier  wat  jojfulijf  accepted,  for  the  patricians 
•mwnfdtd  toiM  ulm  ntftn ikmaadfm  wlaatarily 

to  •ucn  dangers.  The  departurr  of  the  Faliii  from 
the  city  waa  celebrated  in  Roman  story.  On  the 
dayaf^Kaeao  had  made  the  proposal  to  the  Mnala, 
306  Kabii,  all  pair  c  ians  of  one  gena,  ■swihlad 
on  the  Quirinal  ut  the  hoiute  of  K  •leso,  and  froin 
thence  marched  with  the  consul  at  their  head 
throngh  the  Carroental  gate.  TIm^  nmaeded 
stniifiht  to  thf  >.aiikH  of  the  Cremera,  wnero  they 
erected  u  iurueM.  Liry  and  the  writers  wtiu 
follow  him  speak  of  the  806  patrician  Fabii  as 
do|v-irtiii£;  aloiie  tn  the  Crfmcm  ;  Imt  other  autho- 
riti<»  With  more  probability  represent  them  as 
■wyni— iri  bsrmrvivMf  lUmtm  mui  cUsnta, 

Thb  latter  were  tiiidoubtedly  very  iMimcmus  ;  and 
silts  says  that  the  i:>'abU  with  their  depeod- 
to  4M0  psnona.  It  Mev  nearly 
evident,  as  has  been  aln-ady  Btated,  that  the 
FaUi  intended  to  fonn  a  settlement,  which  might 
beeoiM  a  poweifal  latin  town  on  the  borders  of 
the  Etruscan  tenitory  ;  and  that  they  ought  not 
to  be  regarded  aa  simply  an  advanced  guard  oc- 
cupyiiif;  a  fort  in  the  enemy's  territory,  for  the 
parp<»e  of  ravaging  the  country.  Even  if  it  had  not 
been  stated  th;il  the  Fabii  had  left  Kmne  with  their 
families  and  cl)ent.i,  it  might  fairly  have  been  iu- 
fBored  from  the  unanimous  tiaditiun  that  only  one 
of  the  family,  who  had  ninninedat  Rome,  Burvivrd 
the  entire  destruction  of  the  gens.  As  soon  as  the 
MH  W  MM  tlMir  wtti«MBk«B  tiM  Cnmeia, 
they  commenced  their  inroads  and  continued  to  lay 
waste  the  Veieotine  tenitoiy  without  cessation. 
Tito  VeiflBtN  «olleetad  •  pmcM  wtmj  fron  the 

Ktrusc.m  states  and  besi^ed  the  fortress,  but  the 
Konuuts  Sent  an  army  to  their  relief  under  the 
oommandof  the  consul  L.  Aemilios  Mamcraia,  who 
dtiMMtid  tlie  Etruscans,  &  c  478.    Thereupon  a 

mice  was  rondnded  for  a  yi  ar  ;  but  at  its  expira- 
tion thu  Etrusicans  again  U>u\i  up  anna,  and  the 
Fabii  were  all  di-atroyed  in  the  consulship  of  C 
H'lralius  Pulviihis  and  T.  Menenius  I.anatug, 
li.  c  477.  The  umnuer  uf  their  death  is  voriou&ly 
velatcd  hf  i3k0  naeient  writers.  According  to  one 
tradition,  preserved  but  rejected  by  Dion\ sins,  the 
Fabii  set  out  Irom  tiie  Cremcn  on  a  certaiu  diiy 
in  Older  to  ofler  vp  a  mtMn  kt  thair  aaetDar  v 
on  the  Quirinal  at  Rome  :  trusting  ti)  the  8aiu  tity 
of  their  laisMon*  thsy  went  without  arms,  as  m  a 
time  of  pcaae,  Ml  m  their  nad  they  wen  attacked 
by  a  great  anuy  which  had  been  placed  in  ainbu«h 
aud  perished  by  the  darts  of  this  enemy,  for  al- 
though unarmed  none  of  the  Btmicans  dared 
eodie  near  the  hercMV.  According  to  another  tnr 
dition  the  Fabii,  wlio  had  repeatuHv  gained  vic- 
tories in  the  open  held,  were  enticed  to  lolluw  some 
ealtle^  which  wave  paryeeely  driven  undo*  a  weak 
csoort  into  the  mounUiins,  and  they  thus  fell  into 
att  ainbu&h,  where  many  thousand  men  had  been 
pheed.  Although  seattewd  when  dM  eneaqr  a^ 
tacked  them,  the  p'abii  made  an  heroic  n-sistance 
and  only  feU  after  a  looa  aingglin  OTcrwhelnwd  by 
Th&  MoooDt  of  the  deatk  of 
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the  Fabii  has  been 
worked  u[>  the  tale  in  his  u«c«ii»l 
as  by  Livy,  Ovid,  and  other  eu^ie^t  mru: 
fbrtiess  on  the  Cremem  most  kave  bM 
mediately  afterward >*,  and  tho  wb---;- 
ment  have  been  put  to  the  smroni.  k 
way  the  F^bii  may  hare 
that  they  might  have  ben  flMved,  frr 
Meuenius  I  ^^s  in  Ae  SBei^ihbaarx 

an  army,  and  was  eendannad  in  thr 
year  as  the  jjnilty  aiuse  o*'  tho  cli?3kst^r. 
TU8,  Na  2.J  (Liv.  ii.  48 — 64>  t  IM^j^ 
22  ;  OeU.  xriL  31  ;  Or.  /WL  ii.  12*5.  fcJ 
CsM.  Froffm.  No.  26.  ed.  Rc^ixxi.  ;  V 
Strlrraia  porta.)    Ovid  says  (/.  tbsT  -  ti 

perished  on  the  Ides  of  FeljruskVjf  ;  bus  ^ 
authorities  state  that   they  wiMV  ^mtr-' 
the   day  on  which  the   Romano  wir^ 
quently  conquered  by  the  (Javti*  aX 
that  is,  on  the  fifWnth  before  tlse 
Sexlilis,  June  the  IHth  (Liv.   \  i.   1  ;  Ti 
ii.  01  ;  Plat.  CumiU.  heu«:«  >iic)>v^ 

peaat  Oat  0«M  i^toik  the  ^  «r  t^' 
ture  for  that  of  thair  dMtawlieBi  ^fJitf  ^ 
voLiLaote  441). 

It bnaanhnonsfy  elated  hj  tk«  ■eicit 
that  all  the  Fabii  pcrishid  at  the'  Crcrorti « 
the  exception  of  one  individual,  the  mon  of  Mjt^ 
from  whom  all  the  later  memboa  of  the  gps»  *■ 
descended.    The  saaM  aoeoiaito  relate  t&at  it  ' 
left  behind  at  Rome  on  account  of  Ixia  ywtit ,  « 
this  could  uoi  have  been  the  reaaoo,  if  w  sir . 
rect  in  the  supposition  tliat  the  Fahii  migntoic 
the  city  with  all  their  families,  and  it  L- 
rcfuted  by  the  fact  that  thu  Fabius 
ten  yean  afWwarda,    Fran  the  &ct  of  fie  ^  • 
niised  to  the  conMil-hip.  and  frtjm  tbe  oppos-- 
which  he  then  otfecvd  to  the  tribonesL  it  is  jf 
babl^aa  Nielinkr  fWian,  Iknt  W     '  i  i 
the  former  opinions  of  nis  gens,  when  th*  h& 
changed  thou  sentimente  and  refttoed  to  k. 
RomewHhtkto.  (HM^OmL  ^Reme,  fiL- 
p.  i;)4.) 

a*  M.  Fabii;s  K.  p.  ViBULAsrs,  the  brt> 
of  the  two  preceding,  was  cuosul  a.  c  4&2  *  - 
L.  Valerius  Potitus.  He  resisted  tbe  effects  cf  ■> 
t^ibnne^  to  carry  the  Airnirian  law  of  Sp.  Css^"" 
into  edect  ;  and  iia  they  m  couAequcaee  u^''^^ 
the  levy  of  troops,  the  consuls  raneend  thnv  to 
bimals  outside  the  city,  where  the  power 

of  tW 

tribunes  did  not  extoid,  and  bj  hcnTy|aM> 
mento  eeapaned  iba  ciliBMB  to  eaifab,  TW  a* 

Bula  then  carried  on  war  asrninst  the  V..!*.--A 
but  without  any  daciiiTe  result.  CI^t.il  ^ 
Dionys.  viii.  87, 88.)  In  me.  4M  K.  fhi-n 
wan  consul  a  secimd  time  with  Cn.  Manlios  C- 
ciimatua.  The  two  osnsula  marched  ai^iaau&i^ 
Veientee,  bat  did  net  mtuin  nl  fim  to  attad  m 
enemy,  k>t  their  own  soldiers  should  deMrt  tba 
as  they  haii  dune  K.  Fabiu$  in  ;he  jirrrrdissir  5«i 
They  accordiuRly  kept  their  trootm  in  their  UitrJ*"*- 
ments,  till  the  t>oidicr^  ffsuetfl  m  l»igth  bj  ^ 
taunts  and  scoffs  of  the  enemy,  denmn  'Al  to  be 
forth  to  battle,  and  swore  that  they  would  not  i<i'» 
the  field  except  a-s  couquepors.  Tbe  biawy  ^ 
Fabii  in  the  battle  which  followed  ha*  alrr*?? 
been  related  in  tbe  life  of  Kaeso,  who  to^hi  uax^ 
bfabrathen  The  Beanana gainad  tbe 

bont;ht  it  de.arly.    Tho  cjiisul  Cinci:  aiJ 
FabittS  were  killed ;  and  the  snrviving  os*-'* 
on  aasontcflhalMi  whisk  habadiartd 
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^  *  '-'Te  which  M.  F;il)iua  showed  for  the  woundid 
KBConciliatiott  to  the  {^cbeians  hftve  been 
^*«alio««  [Ntt.91.  DionyaRMMyatiialMhu 
>d  his  consulship  two  months  before  the  cx- 
r*3  ' :  m  of  his  year,  because  his  wounds  prevented 
'^'^•'iram  discharging  the  duties  of  bis  office, 
if  -  V  iL  43 — 47  ;  Dionys.  ix.  6—13  ;  Frontin. 
'»»:.  i  1 1.  §  1  ;  Val.  Max.  v.  5.  §  2.)    In  the  fol- 
i         year«  u.  c  47'i,  M.  Fabiux  accompanied 
Sk/imA  of  bis  gens  to  their  fetal  setUemflOt  Ml  the 
*M-^flM  and  perished  along  with  them  two  ye<ir8 
X.vMids.    DioaysioA  (ix.  15)  represents  Marcus 
«  Miry  l&t  FUmmliidrnigniiM  hmu 
■     e,  but  Livy  (ii.  49)  undoubtedly  fnllnwg  the 
'.ino  li^aid  jb  tn^k*r^  tks  ouhwI  KiM*iiff  bead 

ii ..  Q.  pABiysM.  p.  K.  p.VmuLANi's,  the  son  of 
.  3,  U  said  to  have  been  the  only  one  of  the 
I  ii  who  sumYed  tbe  doatructiaii  of  hia  gens  at 
t .  CremetB,  tat  b*  «Mld  not  have  been  left  be- 
1  at  Rome  on  account  of  his  youth,  as  the 
.  md  relates.    [See  above,  No.  'i,  sub  iinem.] 
WM  consul  m  a.a  467  with  Ti  Aemakn 
Heus,  when  he  supported  the  patrician  party 
]:  <SaBt  tbe  tribunes.    The  latter,  having  the  co- 
(rjntai  irftta other  eannil,  made  a  vigorous  eflRnt 
^  carry  the  agrarian  law  ;  but  Fabius  effected  a 
.-Jipioinise  by  Droponoff  that  a  ooloaj  ihoold  be 
nded  •!  Anlinm,  wwUk  tad  ta«i  ooaqMnd  by 
e  Homans  iji  the  preceding  year.    He  subso- 
tently  marched  against  the  Aequiaoi,  wbo  sued 
r  peace,  which  was  granted  them  j  tat  they 
ion  afterwards  bn^e  it  and  made  an  inroad  into 
\le  Lntin  territory.    (Liv.  iii.  1  ;  Dionys.  ix.  5f>.) 

In  n.  c  4(io  Fabius  was  consul  a  second  time 
iith  T.  Qdmiw  Oi|itiliBiHi  Bu-batus.  He  was 
ppointed  to  carry  on  the  war  with  the  Aequians, 
vhich  bad  been  continued  ever  since  his  iirst  con- 
nlshipk.  Tta  antaiMdors  whoa  ta  mbI  to  the 
Vi  quians  were  treated  with  contempt,  at  which 
be  Uoxuans  were  bo  much  enraged  that  Quintius 
narehe^  eat  af  the  city  with  aaettar  Maeata 

innv  tn  support  his  collt-ague.  According  to  Livy 
ho  coueuls  defeated  the  Ae^nians,  who  withdrew 
tarn  ICoant  Algidas  lata  Adr  own  tatitory  ; 
rat  Diimjthu  says  that  the  biittle  was  not  de- 
nbtre,  which  is  more  in  accordanoe  with  Livy*s 
mbeeqtient  narrative,  in  which  it  is  ftated  that  the 
Aeqnians  made  incontaM  ialethe  Roman  territory 
"or  plunder,  wliich  wen»  avenged  by  Fabius  de- 
vastating the  lauds  of  the  Aequixuis.  (Liv.  in. 
3,  t ;  Di<»iys.  is.  01.)  Three  years  afterwards, 
B.  r.  162,  Fabius  was  appointed  I'mcft-ctiis  Urbi, 
arhile  the  two  consule  were  absent  liom  the  city. 
Ttatfitaaa  C  TewdPaa  Awa  teek  adiaalegt  ef 
the  absence  of  the  consuls  to  propose  a  rogation  for 
appointing  five  conuniieiaaera,  wlio  aught  draw  up 
lawt  to  Bnift  Aa  paw  af  tta  eomab.  Thcaa- 
npon  Fabius  called  togaltar  the  senate  and  in- 
veighed with  such  vehemence  against  the  rogation 
and  its  author,  that  even  both  the  oonsala  could 
not  have  inspired  greater  fear.  On  tta  idfiM  of 
his  colleagues  Terentillus  withdiav  Ui  pnfMal. 
(Liv.  iiL  9  ;  Dionys.  ix.  69.) 

In  469  Fabius  was  consul  a  third  time 
with  I*.  Come! ills  Mjiliiginensis.  In  this  year  he 
defeated  the  Volsciaoa,  who  had  bud  siege  to 
Antinm,  and  dio  dia  Aeqatait,  wta  tad  taken 
Tii.M  nIuin,  and  on  account  of  these  victories  relc- 
biated  a  thnmph  on  hie  ntuin  to  Koom.   in  the 
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following  year,  a.  o.  458,  wtan  tika  two  eonsok 

ni;u-ched  with  their  two  armies  apainst  the  Sa- 
binea  and  Aequiana,  Fabius  was  left  behind  with 
a  thirl  ftr  w  protection  of  Rome.  This  is  the 
account  of  Dionvsius,  but  Livy  simply  says  that 
he  was  one  of  tin-  tim  e  ambassadors  sent  in  that 
year  to  Cloelius  Unuxitus,  the  leader  of  the 
Aequians.  (Liv.  iii.  22—36}  Dionys.  x.  20—22.) 

In  n.c.  450  Faliiiis  wa.s  elected  a  member  d 
ihc  secoud  decemvirate,  and  along  with  his  col* 
leagoee  aoattaied  illegally  in  power  in  tta  lol- 
lowing  year.  Ap.  Claudius  and  Fal  ius  wen^  tho 
two  leading  members  of  the  second  decemvinite, 
and  Fabius  ■npaorted  Uaoolknme  fiall  his  tyran- 
nical acts.  When  the  war  witA  tta  Aaquians  and 
Sabinee  broke  put  Fabuia  wai  i^i|iointed  to  tta 
comuHBid  wiA  tana  afltlaaguee,  while  Appins  re> 
niaini'd  in  the  city.  Falutts  must  have  ordaiad 
the  murder  of  L.  Siccius  fSimrsl,  who  wns 
serving  in  the  army  against  the  babines,  but  his 
name  is  not  mentioned  kl  amection  with  this  foul 
deed.  This  proliahly  arose  from  Livy  and  Dio- 
nyaius  having  the  Auiuils  uf  Fabius  Pictor  before 
than,  in  which  the  virtues  of  the  Fabii  were  as- 
tollcd  and  their  faults  omitted.  After  thenbolitioa 
of  the  decemvirate  and  the  death  of  Ap.  Ciaudioa 
and  Oppiai,  nUai  ftand  ^  Ilia  of  Ui  ranaining 
colleagues  ;  he  went  into  exile  and  his  propt  rty 
was  confiscated.  (Liv.  iii.  ji5,  41.  58  z  l>MnYe.x. 
58,  xi.  23,  46.) 

Q.  Fabiu!4  is  said  to  have  married  tta  daaghtea 
of  Numenus  Otacilius  of  Maleventum  on  account 
of  hm  wealth,  widi  tta  condtUon  that  his  Erst  child 
should  receive  tta  pcaenomea  of  its  maternal gnmdo 
&ther  ;  and  it  is  stated  that  it  was  in  this  way  that 
Numerius  became  a  praenomeu  in  a  patrici4-ui  gena, 
which  it  had  not  been  before.  (Festus,  ».v. 
meriH.%  pp.  170,  173,  ed.  Miiller.)  Wt-  find  how- 
ever that  the  cldex  of  his  two  sons  bore  the  prae- 
nomen  Marcus,  and  the  voongMr  that  af  Na— lui 
[Nos.  5  and  6]  ;  but  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
the  elder  may  have  been  a  eon  tgr  n  fonner  mar- 

5.  M.  FAmni  Q.  r.  M.  N.  VtBrLAN-ns,  eldeet 
son  of  No.  4,  ma  coaaal  a,a  442  with  Poetttmoa 
Aebntioe  Elm  Condecii^  ki  whidi  year  a  colony 
was  fotuided  at  Ardea.  la  E>0>  437  he  served  aa 
legatosof  the  dictator  Blam.  AemiliuR  Nfamprcinns 
in  tta  war  against  the  Veientes  iuid  Fidt  natcs.  in 

0. 488  he  wat  one  of  the  consular  tribimes  ;  lad 
in  B.C481  he  served  as  legatus  of  the  dictator 
A.  Poctamitts  Tnbertus  in  the  great  war  against  the 
Aequians  and  Volsciana  He  nved  till  tta  eaptara 
of  Honie  by  the  Oauls,  n.  r.  .S!iO,  whi-rc  he  is  .spoken 
of  as  pontiiex  maximtis,  and  is  said  to  have  re- 
heaiaed  tta  ioleaui  tonla,  which  waa  Rparted 
after  him  by  the  aged  senator?  wlio  bad  nsolved 
to  await  the  entrance  of  tta  Uauls  into  tta  ci^, 
and  wtaaeMidingly  dedtartadttaBMaKaata  death. 
(Liv.  iv.  1 1  ;  Died.  zii.  34  ;  Liv.  iv.  17,  19^  88  | 
Diod.  xiL  58  ;  Uv.  iv.  27, 28,  v.  41.) 

6.  N.  Fabios  Q.  p.  M.  m.  Vibul  an  us,  second 
son  of  No.  4,  was  consul  &a491  with T. Qaiatiua 
Capitolinua  Rarbalnn.  He  carried  on  war  aeain^it 
the  Atquiaiis,  whom  he  put  to  flight  without  any 
difficulty :  he  was  refused  a  triumph,  but  reeeived 
the  honour  of  an  ovation.  It  waa  in  this  year  that 
the  consuls  proposed  that  in  addition  to  the  two 
city  qoaeetore,  two  ottara  ahadd  ta  affchited  ta 
attend  upon  the  consuls  in  ttaa  of  WBT.  This  pro- 
poeai  gave  ciae  to  great  flaatiil%  m  tta  tribunal 
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insisted  that  some  uf  the  quaestors  should  be 
dboten  from  the  pMmmm.  la  b.  c.  4 1 5  Fabius  was 
ot\e  of  the  consular  tribunes,  and  again  in  B.  c.  407> 
(Ut.  ir.  4;i,  4d,  bH  ;  Diod.  xiiL  24,3nv.  3.) 

7.  Q.  FAsm      V.  M.  m;  FiMiLAWirt,  tUid 

MB  of  No,  4,  was  consul  B.  c.  423  with  C.  Sem- 
fioniiu  Atratinos,  oonsuiar  uibuue  foe  the  firet 
tiM&ft  416  (onittedl  tlmaph  aeddcBt  by  Liry, 
ir.  47X '^'^  ^"i"  second  time  B.  c.  -114.  (Li v. 
br.  97,  49  ;  Diod.  xiiL  d,  38.)  At  the  b^inniug 
«f  tbe  following  year  he  wu  intenex.  (Lir.  ir.  51.) 

8.  Q.  Fabius  M.  f.  Q.  n.  Vibulanus  Ambus- 
Tue,  son  of  No.  5,  was  eoninl  a  c.  412  with  C. 
Furios  Paciliu.  (Lit.  ir.  52.)  He  wm  the  la»t 
F)iMa  if  Um  aame  of  Vibulanus.  Ambostas  now 
beounethe  nain<'  of  tlie  family.  [Ambustus.] 

VIBULE'NL  ^  AGKIPP-\.  [Aorippa-J 

L.  VIBU'LLIUS  RUFUS,  a  Mnatar  Mian 
intimate  friend  of  Pnmpfv.  is  mentioned  on  one  or 
two  occasions  byCicero  beibre  the  breaking  out  of 
tiw  eivfl  war.  He  a  of  imlanw  and 
enerpv,  and  was  itinch  tnisti-d  In*  Pompcy,  who 
made  turn  Fraefectos  Fabriun  ia  the  civil  war. 
Whan  Gbaaar  narked  into  Italf  aft  die  beginning 
of  B.  c.  4.0,  P()in|H'y  Bont  Vibullius  into  Picfoum 
to  strengthen  his  cause  in  that  quarter,  but  he  was 
unable  to  effect  any  thing,  aa  aB  aa  town*  de- 
clared in  fisvour  of  Caesar,  and  he  accordiiigly 
threw  himself  into  Corfinioni,  which  was  held  by 
Domitius  Ahenobarbus.  Vibullius  was  one  of  the 
aenators  who  fell  into  Caesar's  hands  on  the  sur- 
render of  Corfiniiini,  and  wm  along  with  the  others 
dismissed  uninjured  by  thu  con4Ucrors.  A  few 
daft  afterwards  Pompey  sent  him  into  Spiia  ta 
assist  Afniniiis  and  Pctreius  in  carrying  on  war 
against  Caftar,  Ue  was  again  taken  prisoner  by 
nmr  ca  the  enmaait  ef  Pompey's  troops  in  that 
coiintry.  and  was  again  panlnned.  When  Caesar 
landed  in  Ureeoe  in  a.  c  48,  he  deroatched  him  to 
9miftf  with  eflbnaf  peace,  aadYilmlllaiaaRfe 
Ae  gieatest  haste  to  roach  Porapcy,  not  from  any 
desire  to  &voar  the  views  af  Caesar,  but  in  order  to 
gire  Pompey  the  earliest  intelligence  pooaihle  «f  tiia 
arrival  of  his  enemy  in  Greece.  (Cic.  ad.  Q.  Fr. 
iii.  1.  §  5,  ad  Att.  vii.  24,  viii.  1,  2, 11,  16  ; 
B.C.  I  16,  23,  34,  38,  iii  10.  II.) 

VICA  POTA,  that  ia,  the  Viafto*  and 
qoeror^  (quae  vincit  et  potUur\  was  a  Roman 
divinity  of  VictMT,  whose  temple  was  situated  at 
lla  frol  flf  tlw  Idn  VdM.  <Ut.  iL  7 ;  Cic  de 
Lmf.il  U.)  [L.  S.] 

VlCTOIi,  an  abandoned  man,  whom  it  was  sup- 
posed that  M.  Aatonioi  maU  maaO  asQa  m 
■.C.44.    (Cic. Off  Fam.  xiv.  14.) 

VICTOR,  SEX.  AUR£'L1US,  who  is  com. 
■oaly  ranked  among  the  LiliBhiilorin%  ieatiahad 
ia  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  imder  the 
tn^ror  Constanttns  and  his  mcoessors.  Accord- 
to  his  own  account  (d«  Cam.  20),  that  is,  snp- 
panng  the  work  from  whidi  wa  qoote  to  be  a 
genuine  doctiinent,  he  was  bom  in  the  country'  of 
Tery  humble  parents,  but  ro«e  to  diBtinctum  by  hia 
aaal  in  the  cnHivation  of  literature.  Hayini|  at- 
tracted thf  attention  of  Julian  when  at  Simiuun, 
he  was  appointed  by  that  prince  governor  of  one 
dWiiioa  of  FMBuaia.  At  a  aabaaywat  period,  he 
waa  elevated  by  Theodosius  to  the  high  office  of 
city  poMfoct,  and  there  aeenu  no  good  reason  to 
daablltel  he    Hm  Bnc.  AmUna  YialaK,  trtw 

wai  aOBsuI  along  with  ValeiUinian  in  A.  D.  373. 

With  s^gaid  to  ue  pociod    hit  deaths  noUui^  ia 
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known,  nor  can  we  collect  any  further  isfoitxia 
ooManfag  hm  lift^  oaapt  that  it  has  Wb  iM 
from  certain  observations  in  the  mcmi-ir  of  Ilai-ai 
(de  Caet.  U)  that  he  wae  a  p>«aa.  (Vice  M 
1«,  M,  M,  41 1  An.  MminLlK  mi 

notes.) 

I'he  foUowii^  worlca,  vhich  fniint  ia  s  nrf 

affairs,  from  the  fabulous  age«  down  ta  tin;  inik 
of  the  emperor  Theodoaioa,  have  all  bccaasoM 
to  this  writer,  but  the  erideaoe  ufoa  wfciik 
determination  of  authorship  depends,  iaveryriddiib 

and  in  all  probability  the  third  alooe  belaiii  a 
the  Sex.  Aureliuj  V^tctor  whom  we  hare  aocia^ 
above. 

1.  Orifjo  GiTitis  Romanae,  in  twcntv-tLT*  t':-> 
ters,  containing  the  annals  of  the  Roman  rsc*. 
Janus  and  Satunmi  daaa  to  em  of  BdMBlia 
We  here  find  many  curiou?  tales  and  tafeysi 
derived  apparently  firom  ancient  aoam^  md  il 
may  be  regarded  ata  fakmbla  eoBlBhatfmlBMii 
the  legendary  historj*  of  the  city.  Joasan 
teiloa,  AnaooioB  Popaa,  aad 
thia  tmel  la 

by  some  expressions  in  which  they  conceived  tk( 
the  author  spoke  of  Liry  and  Vizsil  as  his  cbbhc- 
potariea,  bat  the  passagea  in  which  these  mxm 
(xziiL  i  7,  iii.  §  7,  tb.  |  4),  do  not  £sirlr 
of  any  such  interpretatkn,  while  the  gmoal  Mr 
of  the  phruiieology  certunlj  bears  no  uamhltT 
to  thai  af  the  Atigustaii  Aii, e.  On  the  other  kni  it 
seems  certain,  from  the  total  dissimflaritr  ic  «*• 
that  it  caimot  have  proceeded  from  tbe  mat  iajl 
with  the  two  pieeea  lAiak  taa  aWI  aaatdMiiit 
and  fur  this  and  other  reasons  Amtleniiis  haifi^ 
nounced  it  to  be  the  prodoctioii  of  some  vi  tteiMt 
gmBmrnriaaa  wha  vtoa  diiinaa  af  iiidmigaMi* 

alile  introduction  la  the  series.    The  Ortoo 
ioA  phuMd sytAjgwiy,8va.  ^'^jj^^^  ^ 

ing  also  the  thtae  following  :  — 

six  chapters,  oommenciug  with  the  liW  m) 
twin  sons  of  Man  and  Ilia,  and  ccMclodiof  vi4 
the  death  of  Cleopatra.    Tho  n  hole,  err  nearlrlli 
whole  of  the  MSS.  attach  the  n-ime  of 
to  this  piece  :  by  some  schahtoit  1ms  bees  (h^cl 
Cornelius  Nepos,  by  others  to  AemUios  Fr»i«»> 
The  numerous  mistakes  with  which  il  sb«a^ 
forbid  us  to  fix  upon  any        Wanihi  ^  ^ 
brighter  epochs  of  Roman  littrature.  Itwsfft'* 
printed  at  Naplea,  hj  bixtus  Hieautgec,aboot  UJ<1| 
and  again  by  Jae.  da  Ripoli,  ai  Flanaai^h  l^i"^ 

III.  De  Caeaarihm*^  in  fortv-two  charted- 
hibitii^  ahofft  biggnahies  cf  the  cmacron,  r 
Augustai toConHMiite.  T^mMmt^^ 
may  reasonably  be  regarded  as  the  work  d 
Aurelius  Victor,  who  was  pcaaCsctof  theci^ 
Theodosius.    It  waa  lint  pnaled  at  ' 
1579,  with  the  commentary  of  Schottas. 

I V.  D*  Vita  et  MorSbm  JmperalonmB 
Ejittrpta  et  libris  ikr.  A  urelii  VietanBt  «•  *  ■ 
£reqoenUy  styled  Sat.  A  urdU  mmu  Ef^^  ^ 
Cbe*ari5«s, in  forty-eight  chapters, c<»min<*ociflge5w 
Augustus  and  concluding  with  Theodosuu 
live*  Mrea  for  the  moat  part  abnoatworf  Aran 
with  the  preceding,  but  variations  mar 
there  be  detected,  some  points  being  t^*"" 
ovar,  or  akegelher  amitlad,  ia  tkt  «t  c^i^ 
which  are  dwelt  upm  at  cunsiderable  l^'fftli 

othas.  Thia  wiUbetcaadaaMUgcaBftfgt'^ 
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^tions  in  each  on  Neira  and  Hadrian.  More- 
rer,  it  will  be  remarked,  that  while  the  tirst  series 
Tininatea  with  ConsUuitiii''.  the  second  innics 
nwa  aa  low  as  Arcadius  and  Uonorius.  Ail  the 
ISS.  are  inacribed  with  the  wordi  Sjfihmu  fktor^ 
r  I'lrf/trf'-i,  or  l'{i  f'>rini.  niid  a  keon  contrnvomv  has 
een  umintained  as  to  the  rtad  iiaiue  of  the  abbrc- 
■Bfeor.  It  naiiit  dew,  *U  vvents,  that  he  cannot 
V  the  Aurelius  Victor  who  compiled  tho  Df  Owsa- 
ibus  :  he  f(dlowed  or  rather  copied  the  latter  very 
lodety,  bnt  camdfed  edMr  wneM,  and  did  Mt 
oii?.I(irr  himst^lf  bound  to  adhere  slavishly  to  his 
tatcments.  The  Epitome  waa  fint  printed  at 
Unaburg,  8ml<M^  and  Mdb  \f  Aldw.  Svoi 
/eneu  at  tlM  «nd  of  hii  adttloii  «f  Swio. 

liaa. 

Tbeae  four  pieeef  ««•  int  pablished  together 
iqr  Andreaa  Schottu  (8w.  Antw.  1579),  who 
ironjjht  to  lipht  the  Orir/o  and  the  De  Cn'suriliun 
.Tuiii  the  only  MS.  of  them  known  to  exist,  uiid 
laboued  with  gmt  eamestMli  tlk  nove  that  the 
whole  were  the  work  of  the  «iame  writer,  and  that 
the  writer  was  Sex.  Aurciiuii  Victor.  The  best 
editiea  wkieh  hM  yet  appoued,  is  that  of  Jo. 
Amtzenius,  Am«t.  et  Traj.  Bat  173.3,  forminff  one 
of  the  Dutch  Variorum  Claatica,  iu  4to.  An  elabo- 
laie  eonMNi  wm  eonnMneeQ  oy  scneemi  or  wbmh 
two  Tolumes  only  have  been  pulili.^hod  {8vo.  I^ips. 
1829,  1831)  comnriaing  the  Origo  and  the  ZDs  Viri* 
ilSmtbyhmt.  CW.R) 

VICTOR,  CLAUa)IUS,  the  nephew  of  Civilis. 
•erred  under  his  uncle  in  the  rerolt  of  the  Batavi 
in  A.  o.  69 — 70,  and  was  aent  with  Julius  Maximus 
against  Vocda.    (Tac.  Hitt.  iv.  33.) 

VICTOR,  FLA'VIUS,  the  son  of  Maximus, 
wlio  ruled  as  emperor  in  Spain,  Ouul,  and  Itntain, 
was  associated  by  his  fimiW  in  the  ifovrniment 
with  the  title  of  Augustus.  While  Maximus 
marched  into  ItiUj  to  wrest  that  country  from  the 
feeble  handa  of  Valentinian  II.,  Ylelor  w«  Ml 
behind  in  Oaul.  Theodosius  himself  conquered 
Maximna  ;  and  shortly  afterwarda  Arboigaatea,  the 

Senend  ef  ThaodoaiH^  diflsaled  fklm  mA  put 
im  to  death.    For  flDthir  detaila  ata  MASOMIfi^ 
jpu  997,  and  TaB0iKMl0%  |^  10<»6. . 


OOnV  OF  VliATlUI  VJOIWL 

YltrrOR,  PU'BLIUS,  AtnoM  pnfrnd  lean 

enumeration  of  the  principal  buildintrs  and  monu- 
ments of  ancient  Rome,  distributed  accord ixy  to 
Ae  lapoot  oiP  Augustus  whidi  haa  ^jnmnStf  mb 
mpnrtiil  as  a  work  of  great  authority  by  Italian 
local  antiquaries,  from  Nardini  downwards.  Bun- 
een,  however,  in  his  BeadtreHnmg  dtr  Stadt  Horn 
tnli  p^US,  8tq.  Stutt  1830),  after  a  careful 
rxrimination  into  the  history  of  thin  trjictand  of  the 
Similar  production  ascribed  to  i^EXTL  .s  Kui-  l  n,  hiu 
anivad  at  Ae  eondaaion  that,  in  their  present 
state,  they  cannot  be  received  ns  ancient  at  all,  but 
moat  be  regarded  aa  mere  pieces  of  patchwork 
MricMd  aot  Miliar  tkan  the  fifteentli  century. 
To  thi»  opinion  H-  rker  in  his  IlriniVmrh  drr  Tin- 
mmkm  AlttrtJtiimnr  luUy  aobicribea,  lud  doca  not 
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hesitate  to  ehaiaeleriae  them  aa  wilfbl  impoaturea. 

(Consult  the  excellent  papers  on  the  Topc^^phy 
of  Rome  by  E.  FI.  nunlniry,  piiblished  in  the 
Clansictd  Miixum,  and  liipccuilly  the  remarks  in 
No.  X.  p.  3J8.) 

The  I)e  Rt<ri')nHnis  ['rftis  liomne,  as  this  pro- 
duction is  usually  entitled,  was  first  printed  by 
Joannes  de  Tridmo,  at  Venice,  4ta  1505,  ia  • 
vnlunio  containing  alsn  Hi-da  de  Tem|viribus  ;  " 
It  will  be  found  under  its  best  form  in  the  Tkemunu 
JntHjumttmRammm  wi  ef  Onmhia,  vol.  ilL  p.  87. 
foL  Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1694.  [W.  R.] 

VICTORIA,  the  peraonificatioa  of  victory 
among  the  RonaBa,  aa  Nioa  waa  among  tlie 
Gteeks.  Dionysius  (i.  33)  relates  that  Kvami.  r  by 
the  command  of  Minerva  dedicated  on  mount 
Palatine  a  temple  of  Victoria,  the  daughter  of 
Pallas.  On  the  site  of  this  ancient  temple  a  new 
one  was  built  by  L.  Postumius,  during  the  war 
with  the  Samnitea ;  and  M.  Purcius  Cato  add<  d  to 
it  a  chapel  of  Vietaria  Viigo.  In  later  times  than 
existed  three  or  fotir  sanctiuiries  of  Victory  at 
Rome.  (Liv.  x.  33,  xxix.  14,  xxxv.  9;  P.  Victor, 
Rep.  Urfj.  iv.  viL  viiL)  [L.  &) 

VlCTO'IUA  or  VlCTORrN.\,  the  name 
given  by  Trebellius  PolUo  to  \he  mother  of  Vic- 
torinoa,  and  with  her  he  eaaiqiletaa  hia  catalogue  of 

the  thirty  tjTants  f see  .\  tTRKol.fs],  twn  mnre  being 
thrown  in  aa  supemumerariea.  According  to  thia 
histarian  after  the  death  ef  her  aon  ahe  waa  hafled 
as  the  mother  of  camps  (3fa/^r  Custrorum)  ;  and 
coins  were  struck,  bearing  her  effigy,  in  brass, 
silver,  and  gold.  Feeling  herself  however  unequal 
to  the  weight  of  empire,  she  transferred  her  ptnveff 
first  to  Marlus,  and  then  to  Tetricus,  by  whom 
some  say  that  she  was  slain,  while  others  atiinn 
that  she  died  a  natural  death.  Two  medala  hava 
been  described,  one  bearing  the  U>gend  imp.  Vic- 
toria. Auu.,  the  other  imp.  victorina  auq.  ; 
but  they  seem  to  be  imiqne  and  are  open  to  aa»> 
picion.  (Trebell.  Poll.  Trip.  Tyrann.  iv.,  vi.,  xxx., 
mentions  both  of  the  above  names ;  AureL  Vict. 
de  Om,  snfiL  the  ttamt  ealy  {  aaaipu  Bdthd, 
vol.  vii.  p.  4M.)  [W.R.] 

VlCXORIiaJSk  C.  AUf  I'DIUS,  a  choaea 
ftiaBd  and  eeanaanar  «r  M.  A  vaUn,  wm  di*. 
tinguished  alike  for  his  high  principlea  and  for  hia 
eloquence,  in  which  he  waa  exeelled  by  no  one 
among  his  contemporaries.  He  waa  legate  in  Oer- 
many,  proconsul  of  Africa,  and  praefect  of  the  ci^ 
under  Coniniodus.  Although  detested  by  that 
emperor  on  account  of  his  virtueK,  he  e»c^ipod  de- 
atimition  by  hia  bold  and  fearless  bearing,  died  a 
natural  death  soon  after  the  niin  of  Pcrrnnis  [Pa- 
EBNHiaJ,  and  was  honoured  by  the  erection  of  a 
atatnete  hia  memory.  He  u  prabaUy  the  aaaa 
person  with  the  C.  Aufidius  Victorinus  who  ia 
marked  in  the  Faati  aa  aonaul  for  the  aeoond  time 
ia        188,  Ae  year  fa  whkh  tha 

plot  against  Commodus  was  oaBBJl 
(Dion  Oua.  ixzii.  4,  11  j  Omi^  eeehdx.  2| 
Capitolin.  Jf.  AwnL  88).  [ W.  R.] 

VICTORI'NUS,  CORNELIUS,  praefect  of 
the  i»aetorians  under Aatoniina  Fiaa*  (Capitolin. 
Antom.  Pius,  B.)  (W.  R.] 

VICTORI'NUS,  FU'RIUS,  praefect  of  the 
praetorians  under  il»  Aaiekiaai  (Capitolin.  Mm 
AurtL  14.)  (\V.  R.J 

VICTORI'NUS,  M.  PIAVVO'NlUS,who  ia 
included  by  Trebelliu.^  Pollio  in  his  list  of  the 

thirty  tynnto  iiee  Auaaoitvaj,  waa  the  third  of 


te  gvaat 
■ad  frfled. 
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VICTORIKU& 


the  usurpers  who  in  succession  ruled  Gaul  while  it 
was  dismembered  from  the  empire  during  the  reign 
of  the  imbecile  son  of  Valerian.  Victorinu.s,  how- 
ever, had  previously  been  assumed  as  a  colleague 
by  Postumus  to  whom  he  afforded  important  aid  in 
the  war  against  Gallienus,  and  after  the  destruction 
of  Gailiejius  alone  enjoyed  the  sovereignty.  He  is 
said  to  have  possessed  many  of  the  highest  qualities 
both  of  a  general  and  a  statesman,  but  was  un- 
happily a  slave  to  bis  passions,  which  eventually 
proved  his  ruin,  for  he  was  assassinated  at  Agrip- 
piua  by  one  of  bis  own  officers  whose  honour  he 
had  wounded.  This  event  seems  to  have  taken 
place  in  o.  26b  after  he  had  reigned  for  some- 
what mon  than  a  year.  (Trebell.  PoUio,  Trig, 
Tyramt.  v.  ;  AureL  Vict  de  Cae^.  xxxiiL  ;  Eutrop. 
ix.  7  ;  it  would  be  a  vain  task  however  to  at- 
tempt to  reconcile  these  authorities  with  each 
other.) 


COIN  OF  VICT0R1NW8. 

V1CTORINU8  Junior,  son  of  the  fbrt'going  ac- 
cording to  PoUio,  by  whom  alone  he  is  mentioned, 
being  numbered  among  the  thirty  tyrants,  was 

Eroclaimed  Caesar  immediately  before  the  death  of 
is  father  whose  fate  he  shared.    (Trebell.  Pollio, 
Trig.  Tjfrann.  vi.)  [W.  R.] 

VICtORrNUS,  Kterary  and  ecclesiastical. 
The  subjects  of  the  three  following  articles  have 
proved  a  source  of  considerable  emljarrassment  to  the 
idstorian  of  literature.  Both  the  first  and  second  ap- 
pear to  have  been  rhetoricians  before  they  became 
theologians,  both  wrote  commentaries  on  the  Scrip- 
tuiea  and  both  are  believed  to  have  been  Christian 
poets,  a  series  of  coincidences  which,  combined  with 
identity  of  name,  rendered  confusion  almost  inevi- 
table, while  the  second  and  third,  if  we  admit  the 
existence  of  the  third,  having  both  compiled  essays 
upon  the  same  departments  of  grammar,  became  in 
like  manner  mixed  up  with  each  other.  The  diffl- 
cnltiei  eonnected  with  the  subject  have  been  in 
some  degree  removed  by  Rivinus  in  a  book  en- 
titled iiiinctae  Rehquiae  duum  Vidorittaruniy  Pic- 
taoimsis  uniu$  Epitcnpi  Martyri»^  Afri  aikriuM 
C<tii  A/mhi,  &c.  8va  Goth.  165*2,  and  by  Launoy  in 
his  dissertation  De  Vietoritto  Episoopo  ei  Martynt, 
Par.  1664,  in  the  appendix  to  whieh  we  find  a 
discussion  on  five  distinguished  persons  who  bore 
the  name  of  Victorinus  ;  but  several  points  are 
still  involved  in  much  obscurity. 

1.  Victorinus,  bishop  of  Pcttaw  on  the  Drave 
in  Styria,  hence  distinguished  by  the  epithet  Feta- 
vionensity  or  FieiavietmSy  flourished  towards  the 
dose  of  the  third  century  (a.  d.  270-;290),  and 
suffered  martyrdom  during  the  piTSecution  of  Dio- 
cletian, proVxatdy  in  a.  d.  303.  Su  Jerome  tells  us 
ttiat  be  understood  Greek  better  than  Latin  ;  and 
that,  in  consequence,  his  works,  though  pregnant 
with  great  thoughts,  were  couched  in  poor  lan- 
git^  ;  a  criticism  which  has  been  thought  incon- 
wHh  the  (act  recorded  by  Cassiodoms  that 


he  was  originally  a  rhetorician  ( 
tore  epi^coptUy  Inst.  Dim*  6X    Tha ' 
ever,  will  be  removed  if  we  suppnovl 
hii  native  language,  but  that  he  felt 
strained  to  write  in  Latin*  with  vhich 
conversant,  because  it  was  the  tongae  1 
provmce  where  he  exercised  his  ep  * 
It  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  Vic 
supposed  to  have  been  bishop  of 
first  dissipated  by  the  dissertation  of 
demonstrated  that  Peialnum  in  nppsT 
and  Dot  Pidaviumy  was  the  m  ' 
rived  his  desiinv^tion. 

St.  Jerome  informa  as  liwi  Iw 
tariet  tm  Gmerim;  in  Eimdmm:  Im 
In  lewttiam  ;  In  Eseekidem  /  In 
cietia&lm  ;  In  Camtiea  Omiiieormm  ;  Im . 
Joamdt  adeermu  ornmn  imermm  ^1 
place  a  stop  after  Joamns  and 
omnes  haertsMs  to  be  the  uiuue  of  a 
and  many  other  pieces.  Of  all  tlMHB  it  li  < 
whether  any  one  reroaina.  In 
the  biUiotheca  Patrum  Mamma  0tL 
1677)  vre  find  a  Cbmaunitarm 
bearing  his  name  ;  but  the  best  _ 
the  most  part  either  rejected  it  a]tofl*edHr  m  !»■ 
garded  it  as  much  altered  and  ini  1 1  pehliii  % 
diffierent  hands,  both  OH  acooont  of  tW  iiws 
pnncies  in  style  which  may  be  here  and  tbefv  dv> 
tected,  and  also  from  the  circumatance  tiaat  Ihs 
millenarian  doctrine  is  here  directlj'  iHp«c»ci^ 
while  we  know  that  it  was  advocat^  tjf  Ymt^ 
rinus.  The  prologue  is  given  up  by  ■&»  The 
fragment  published  by  Cave  (A  JL  TdL  i.  ^ 
from  a  MS.  in  the  archiepisoopal  libiaiy  at 
betb,  entitled  De  Fabrica  Mtmdi^  hmn^  wiik 
reason,  been  supposed  to  be  an 
annotations  on  Genesis  or  on  the  Apocaljfi^vl 
here  the  opinions  of  the  Chiliasts  are 
supported. 

Various  foundling  poems  have  been 
upon  this  Victorinus  without  any 
or  circumstantial.    Such  are  IM  Je 
137  hexameters  and  lifmmt  4$ 
s.  De  Ltgno  Vitae  in  70  hexameters,  both  1 
in  the  collection  of  Fabricius  ;  the  DcCtmmi 
foimd  among  the  works  of  Cypriaa  (•••  Bc^A 
loci*  acMci,  c.  2.)  ;  and  the  five 
Marcionem  generallj  appended  to  (idiliiaM  «f  Tv- 
tuUian. 

(Our  chief  ancient  authority  for  1 
nected  with  Victorinus  of  Pettaw 
who  speaks  of  him  in  a  great  nomber  of  i 
eg.  De  Viris  lU.  74,  comp.  187,  Ffmrf,  m 
In  Ezeeh.  c.  36,  Prtw/:  im  Mait^  Ad  Asms.  vsL  iL 
p.  569,  Ad  Famlin.  volttr.  ph  M7*««L  BmmLttt^; 
see  also  Cassiodor.  JhuL  Dim,  \  7«  $  ; 
CrfdiftiiHy  0/  Gotpd  Hidonf^  c  Ivi.  ; 
mU.  Patrum  Lot  vol  I  capi  3.  |  8  ; 
Oe$ckichte  der  Rom.  Litterat.  SuppL  Band,  lit  Ik* 
theiL  §  14,  2tc  Abtheil.  §  33.) 

2.  C.  (or  according  to  some  MSS.  Mir 
Rius  Victorinus,  sumamed  j^/er  bon  the  < 
of  his  birth,  taught  rhetoric  at  Ron>e  ia  thai 
of  the  fourth  century,  arith  so  much  leput 
his  statue  was  ereirted  in  the  foroa  of 
Oinvinced  by  diligent  study  of  the 
in  old  age,  openly  embraced  the 
when  the  edict  of  Julian,  prohil 
firom  giving  instniotion  in  palita 
promulgated,  Victorinus  choae  to  ahnt  op 


TICTOBINU& 
IteteyliiiraHiiioa.  ThmUmmy^hk 

ttiu  ersiun  is  dt  tiiiled  at  length,  upon  the  authority 
(  SumpUciaitm,  biabop  of  MiJaa,  in  the  ConfoMioPi 
f  St.  Axigntine,  wbo  glariw  aoC  •  lltds  k  w 

iMtinguUhed  a  prowlyte.  The  followim  v«fks 
scribed  to  this  author  are  still  extaut 

I.  Comiiumiariita  a.  Etjxmtio  M  CiemmtM  Uroi 
'e  InventUme,  First  priutvd  at  Milan  liy  ZarotOf 
A.  14  74,  a?ain  by  Aldus,  8vo.  VeneU  1522,  alooig 
/ith  the  Annotations  of  Asconius  upou  th«  0»» 
ioaia  of  Cicero ;  and  a^ain  by  R.  Stephena,  4to. 
\n'M.    It  will  K'  to!uul  in  the  Antiqui  lilu- 


yicTORnm 


>. 


IT. 


i  would  appear  about  a.  d.  305.  lY.  IM  ofioov 
va'pitmda^  mMimmA  of  the  foregoing.  V.//yi 

r  s  <l'  Trinit'itc.    The  three  last  mentioned  pit 


tre9  Jjattmi  of  Pithou,  4to.  Vox.  1599,  pp.  7i>— 
(39  I  and  is  Aa  aaw  wBuction  aa  re^edUted  by 
rapenmnier,  4to.  Ai^rcntor.  1756,  pp.  102—255. 
t  aa  lakewiia  indited  in  tha  fifiih  Yoluma  of 
yrtX!&%  edMon  alCkom. 

II.  Jir*  Gnimini.iticaJc  Orihofjnij^na  d  Tt'ithue 
Mehmum^  a  complete  and  voluminous  treatiac  uuou 
iietrea  in  four  booki,  tin>t  printed  bj  Ubii^  llor- 
mjA  m  tke  aoUeelion  of  Latin  gnunmariani,  p«b- 
i<«hod  under  the  inspectk>n  Jo.  Canaerariua,  4to. 
Lubing.  1537.    It  will  be  found  in  the  &ramr 

Jjotmae  Atictorea  Antujai  of  Potschiua^  4to. 
iannv.  1 G05,  pp.  2450  — 2(i  J2.  Th.-  translations 
irom  Plato  mentioned  by  St.  Augu!>tiue  (Confess, 
rm.  9)  kave  perished. 

III.  Dc  Tn'rtttate  ctmini  A  Hum  Lil/ri  J  v.,  fiiii'-lied 

IV.  IM  ofioouait^ 

pieces 

mw  &nt  phnted  at  Hasie,  foL  1528.  in  the  Aua- 
iotum  comirammm HtmmM^mlimht1imiitX»o 

m  the  Bibiuitfi<  <<t  I'nirum  Max.  fol.  Lugdun.  U;77, 
roL  ir.  p.  253  and  p.  2d4  ;and  in  the  BibUotkeon 
ratrum  of  Galland,  toL  iriii  fcL  Veoet  1779L 

VI.  De  Generatiome  VmU  Diri'ii  s.  CoufuUtU,- 
nim  Cantfi'il  .1  rioni  atl  emmdtm,  Ficit  printed  at 
Uuale,  fol.  152u  in  the  CanomiHmm  la  Qmmim  «t 
EJtodmm  of  Ziegler  along  witA  a  fragment  of  the 
tract  by  Candidus  [CaNDIDUs]  De  Ger.rrnlwm 
Dtvina^  to  which  it  is  a  reply.  Both  will  be  fuund 
in  the  Orikodoimign^tka  of  Heroldns,  fol.  Bas.  1 5,'>.'>, 
p.  461,  in  the  II(ieresiuto<f!'i  of  Hc-roldns,  fol.  Haa. 
l^Sfi,  p.  ltt(>,  in  the  ^no^cto  Vtlmi  of  Mabilion, 
U.  f£  1681,  ^  iv.  p.  m  I  and  b  the  JBlMia. 

Ikera  Putruni  of  fialland,  vol.  viii.  as  above. 

V I I.  JnakMim  Mmiekaemm  oimtra  dmo  Frm- 
cipia  MmiiAitnnmMtdtmnOarmCMdi.  VIIL 
1^  Verbis  ScrijAurae  **  Factum  est  Vt'sptTe  et  Mane 
Dies  IJnns.^  The  two  last  mentioned  j|>ieces  were 
fir&t  published  by  Sinnond  and  inserted  m  hisC^pera 
DogmaHoa  Veteru^  8vo.  Par.  le.'iO.  They  will  !« 
foil  lid  also  in  his  collectcxl  works,  foL  Par.  1696, 
vol.  i. ;  and  io  the  /jMioUieca  Patntm  of  Galland, 
tfL  TiiL  The  titles  were  iabricated  hf  tha  aditor, 
none  having?  \wvn  found  in  his  (\m1.  x, 

IX.  CiwMMmtofiM  ta  Js^/iiitUaut  i'-Mtii  <ul  Guht- 
ta*,  fai  two  baoH.  X.  Oiwamrfawaa  la  EfMum 
r<itili  ad  Ph'tlij'i^^iMs,  in  one  beak*  XI.  ('mn- 
uuitt(uim$  ta  F^ititli'm  J*mUi  ad  E^ptmmt  iu  two 
hooka.  XII.  Dt  Pijmmn,  eompoaed  te  the  par- 
jHT«!  of  defending  religion  njfainjst  those  phil(»8opner8 
who  attacked  the  Mosaic  account  of  Uxe  Creation. 
The  few  hut  nentkmad  pieeea  hava  only  raeaatly 
been  brought  to  lighL  St.  Jerome  twice  refers  to 
the  commentaries  of  Victorinus  upon  the  epistles  of 
Paul ;  and  although  we  learn  from  Sirmond  (Opera, 
vol  L  p.  345),  that  the  MS.  from  «kkh  he  de- 
rived the  Opuscula  which  wo  have  tnark<d  VIT. 
Vlll.  contained  also  conuncutwries  u^u  liie  episucs 


of  Paul  hj  tiia  Miiia  aalher,  yet,  far  i 

not  known,  he  did  not  publish  the  luttf;r  which 
were  altogether  lost  sight  oL  until  na  less  than 
thiaa  inSL  or  than  van  dlwvNMd  fa  4a  fibmx 

of  the  Vatiam  by  Angelo  Mai,  by  whom  they  weaa 
indadcd  in  the  third  rolume  of  the  Seriptorum 
Veterum  Nwa  Collectio  tJi  VaUcamU  codieUnu 
edita,  4ta  Root.  1828.  Whether  Victorinus  wrote 
commentaries  upon  all  the  epistles  of  Paul  is  left 
in  doubt  by  the  words  of  St.  Jerome,  and  cannot 
now  be  determined.  The  Pkjfticis  ia  fovnd  la 
all  the  three  Vatican  MSS.  subjoined  to  the  com- 
mentary on  the  Epbesians  ;  and  alihuugh  not 
actually  inscribed  with  the  name  of  VietoriBaa 
seems  to  be  alluded  to  by  KnnseU  (Ad  Ephr^.  lib.  ii. 
p.  126)  i  and  bean  atroi^  eTtanil  aTideuce  of  hia 

IBIDflBNIPa 

In  addition  to  all  these  a  descriptive  epic  in  seven 
booka,  entitled  JM  Fmiribut  VIL . 
/edit  (A  daHoAo  L'pijJutm^  hm 
sometimes  to  Victorinus  of  Pettaw,  sometimes  to 
Victorinn.s  Afcr,  and  sometineato  Uilarios  of  Arlea. 
If  it  belongs  U)  any  one  of  thaaa  three  personages, 
the  last  is  probably  the  rightfid  ownsK. 

The  fame  enjoyed  by  Victorinus  as  a  public 
instructor  does  not  gain  any  accession  from  hia 
theological  works.  In  style,  weak,  canpad,  and 
involved,  in  phraseology  often  barbarous,  sustained 
by  no  depth  of  learuiiiig  and  rtrheved  by  no  bril- 
liancy of  illustTatian,AqrMtH  the  severe  criticina 
of  St.  JoDme,  who  pnnionnrvs  their  author  to  be 
both  obscure  and  ignorant.  The  exposition  of  the 
eway  Ja  JawiBifiai  ii  awiadiflaiH  ta  mmftAmd 
than  the  text  which  it  professes  to  explain,  the 
bymna  are  dartitate  of  aiu  poetical  apirit,  and  aet 
the  kwa  of  praiadj  and  rnatm  ta  eoaipately  at 
di  fiaiicc  that  they  could  scarcely  have  proceeded 
from  the  compiler  of  the  grammatical  treatise  which 
disfdayi  mocli  reaearch  and  cMitains  many  valuable 
observations.  (HieranySLib  Firu 101;  /'rooms. 
inEpiL  ad  Gahit.,  Chronic,  ad  A.D.  360,  Adv, 
Rufin.  vol.  iv.  p.  3t»r,  ed.  liened.  ;  Augustin.  (  o»- 
A  v..  viii.  2,  4,  5  ;  Trithem.  71  ;  SUmmt.  i.  102  | 
Liirdner,  Credibility  of  Gospel  lli$U*ry,  c  xciv. ;  Gal- 
laud,  HibUotk.  Fatrum,  voL  viii.,  Frqfqf,  c.  in 
p^vii.;  Hihiw—MMi,  ML  FtHnm  Laky^l 
c4.  §  13.) 

3,  MAXiMua  VicTORiNua.  Wa  possess  three 
ahflcl  lmela«— 1.  Ih  R*   •Htng  2,  JD*  Cbrw 

'"i'na  Mtnico ;  .*>.  A-  Rutionc  Mdrorum,  all  ap- 
paraidj  the  work  of  the  same  author  and  usually 
ascribed  in  MSS.  to  a  Maximna  Vietorinns  ;  but 
whether  we  ought  to  consider  him  tlie  same  with  the 
rhetorician  who  flourished  under  C'onstantiua  or  as 
an  independent  personage  it  is  impossible  to  decide 
They  were  first  printed  in  the  collection  of  ancient 
pramniarians  published  by  AdauniH  Petri,  8vo. 
WiXA.  l.'>27,  where  the  two  tornier  are  assigned  tu 
Mariu$  I'ietorimus  A/er  and  Uie  third  to  Aftumm 
Vt,  torhrts  ;  tliey  will  be  found  also  in  the  Gram- 
maium  Latinue  Auctorea  AtUiami of  Putschius,  4to. 
Haoamr.  IMft,  pp.  1938—1^4  t  Md  wdar  a 
greatly  improved  form  in  the  Corptui  Orammaiicorum 
Latimanm  Fdarum  of  Iiindaaiann,  vol.  i.  4to.  Liniu 
1881,  pp.  267— 304.  Bollt  Pntaehna  aad  Lfai£. 
nmnn  ywfix  the  niMa  af  MaslaMM  Victorinus  to 
the  whole  three.  [W.  K.] 

Q.  VICTO'RIUS,  primi  pili  oentnrio,  diatin- 
gdikad  hhnself  hr  kii  hmwy,  a.  a  184  (Uv. 

xxxiv.  46.) 

V  iCTU'UI  U6  MAKClvLLUd.  l.MARcau.U8.J 
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1-260  VK II  LI  US. 

VICTRIX.  [Vknus.] 

M.  VIOE'LLI  US,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  wlwIM 
with  Panaetiiu.    (Cic  de  Oral.  iii.  21.) 

VlGrUUS.  Dupin  enumentefl  ftix  ecdeciastki 
ivkobon  Ihii  name. 

1.  VlGILIt'S    TrIDKNTINUS.      2.  ViCILIt  JS,  of 

Africa,  who  wrot*  upon  the  ApocaljPMu  as  we 
l«n  ftoB  Ouriodoraiu  {IwtL  Dim,  9.)  &  Vm- 

LIU8,  the  Deacon.  4.  ViaiLIVB  Tapsensis.  5. 
VxoiLius,  bishop  of  Amalk  &  Vlou.ii;8,  a 
bishop  who  signed  Aft  Mli  ni  llM  MMhII  of  Agde. 
Of  these,  the  Brs^  HM^  uA  faKk  «^  diten  e 

particular  notice^ 

VioiLiua,  Insbop  of  Trent,  hence  distinguished 
bj  tka  epithet  Tridemtimu,  flourished  to«-ards  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century  and  snfTen-d  ninrtyrdoni, 
probably  ill  the  second  consulship  uf  Stiiicho,  a.  d. 

according  to  Oeu- 
nadius,  addressed  to  a  cert-iin  Siniplicianus,  a 
letter  and  a  tract  containing  C/MtoM*  temporii  o^mi 
hmirnm  wityi*".  cmol  d«iU  tl»k  two 
E[iiNf!f'<<  still  oxtarit  niidcr  the  nnme  of  Vigilius 
JM  Martario  Sameforum  Hisimi  «<  Soeiortm^  one 
addvBMal  to  8hnp»riaiwa,  Wahop  of  Ifihn,  the 

•Uier  to  John,  bishop  of  Cons  tint  in  o  pie,  are  tho 
pieces  here  indicated.  Thej  will  be  found  under 
their  best  form  in  the  BOliotheca  Pairum  of  Oal- 
land,  ToL  riii.  (fcl.  Venet.  1 77-),  p.  203.  (Ambros. 
£pist.  xxiv.  ;  Oonnad.  de  ViriM  IlL  37  ;  Oalland, 
Prolty.  vol.  viii.  c.  v.  p.  x.  ;  Dupin,  Ecdesiastimi 
History  of  the  fiflk  Century  ;  Schoenemann,  Uih- 
lit^hecii  I'atrum  fjit.  vol.  i.  c.  4.  §  26  \  Bahr, 
GttchiekU  der  Hum.  LU.  Suppl.  Band.  2te  AbtheiL 
•  «».) 

ViniMi  «,  a  deacon  who  flourished  under  Area- 
dius  and  Uonoriua,  is  mentioiMd  hr  Oeanadins 
nd  TMdMnin, «  m  mnipikr  of  • 
chorum,  which  is  still  extant,  and  will  I  t^  f.  und, 
under  the  title  Rtgtda*  Oriaitalea  es  Fatrtm  Orim- 
lalhm  Rtgulit  eoOetas  a  V^iUo  Dkuemo,  bk  the 
Code»  Reptdaruiii,  published  bj  L.  Holstein,  4to. 
Rom.  1661,  Paris.  4to.  1663,  and  also  in  the  work 
of  Brockie,  foL  Aug.  Vind.  toL  i.  p.  60. 

(SchoeneoMUK  BOHtAtm  PMnm  LaL  yfLU, 
I  23.) 

Vigilius,  bishop  of  Thapsus,  in  Bysacium,  hence 
designated  Jlqissasfa,  flounshed  tosMtdi  the  dose 
of  the  fifth  century  when  Africa  was  overrun  by 
the  Arian  VandalSb  Beiqg  an  orthodox  Catholic, 
Iw  was  driven  frm  Ui  see  h^  HuMrfti  hi  a.  D. 
484,  and  took  refuge  at  Constantinople,  where  he 
wmposed  wTeial  works,  chiefly  of  a  polemical 
chuMln*  Of  thoM  6DmDenrted  hdowy  tha  fint 
has  always  borne  the  name  of  Vigilius,  although 
frequently  ascribed  to  Vigilius  of  Trent ;  the  others 
have  heea  found  in  MSS.,  some  bearing  the  name 
9i  Allff" ft'"*,  some  of  Idadas  Clanis,  some  of 
Augustine,  and  it  has  been  conjectured  by  Dupin 
that  thev  were  originally  given  to  the  world  under 
than  fiuM  colours,  either  for  the  sake  of  SViQiding 
persecution,  or  in  the  belief  that  the  argtiments 
would  be  listened  to  with  more  respect,  and  make 

noii  ftirihlA  hBpnnion  if  nppond  to  pneeed 
from  such  illustrious  fathers.  It  is  manifest  that 
suck  a  proceeding  must  have  giren  rise  to  the 
grarttol  MilMtaB,  aad  it  ii  Mfv  abMit  iavotoftlo 
to  detemlMwithcHtoiBljthiMlhiilaijofthcae 
tnKts. 

I.  Admrmu  Nsdorimm  et  EatfAem  IMiri  qutuque 
fro  de/emsione  Synodi  OUk»dommm  ;  the  nature 
and  otjiDrt  of  ihb  piM*  wt  ffiiifnfird 


VINCENTIUf?. 

by  Ae  title.    It  was  first  prin Ufd  at  Taiii^^,! 
nL  1528,  again  at  Cologne,  Stol  157S.  and  afipaisl 
under  its  best  form,  in  the  works  nf  V' -:!ia».  h\ 
collected  by  Chifllet,  and  zmbliabed  at  I/ina,  414 
16M,  hi  Oa  MOW  fftamm  with  Tietor 


II.  Altercntio  suh  nomine  AtkoMOMii  adm-m 
Arimm.  Two  dialctfibea  betwcsen  AthaaaKas  cA 
Aifas befiwo SB wbtlcF onaedl  PnfeH^  Ofasv^ 

eluded  in  the  works  of  Aihana^iuiL    ITT.  J 


eatiome$  tret.  Three  diakwoes  betwe«& 
Arius,  Photius,  and  SoboSiva,  apfmnirtiy  a  Mwd 

and  enlarged  edition  of  the  precedtzig  piec&.  IT. 
De  Trimiate  s.  lie  unita  Trinitate  iMitaia 
X/L^ohea  included  among  the  wurks  of  Atbasssaik 
While  Ghiflet  assigns  the  whole  of  these  badtsti 
Viifilius,  somo  jw-liolara  maintain  that  the  tr?4  etgW 
iK-loug  to  Idacius,  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eimsli  » 
some  aubJMisni  composer,  aixl  the  tweitt,  wf  k& 
bi  ars  the  separate  title  />e  Tr^n  if  r.V  et  Sptritu S  . 
to  Augustine.   V.  De  Uniiale  Trimitatmmd  i^mmM 

-  '"-•^j  '  •-  '  u  /'   '  t  nririi  m  i 

Ocnt  nillv  included  in  the  works  of  Anz-^'"- 
VI.  De  TrmitaU  advenmt  rnimmnimm  (sr 
vadum)  lOH  Irm.  PoMiihed  ndcr  ^  Mse 

Macius  Clanis.  VTI.  Contra  l*aUad$mm  i  w 
^keoopum.   Included  in  ma^  editions  of  the 

Ambrose,  and  also  of  Cfaegory  of  Naxis&a» 
Tho  whole  of  the  six  last  menua«ied  treadaas  «£ 

be  found  in  the  edition  of  ChirHe?,  •■Ah^  the 
authenticity  of  each  is  elaborately  di:<:ui^  d,siid 
the  Bibliotheea  Patntm  Mix. '  foL  Lofd.  HTT, 

vol.  viii  |w  7i9k  (Walch,  BiUitiitm  I  '-^'■^'ft  c  %. 
§104.)  IW.RJ 
V11«LIA  GENS,  plebeian,  U  SMMisaai  m 

early  as  B.  c,  449  [Vir  r.irs.  No.  1],  bat  the  cr^y 
member  of  the  gens  who  obtained  the  OMslsh^p 
was  P.  Viilhu  Tappuint,  vh»  wm  c nasal  m.c  ISSL 
The  Villii  were  divided  into  the  tw*'  f.i^  11  -s  :  A  -s- 
MALU and  TAtrvLm:  a  fisw  persons  of  ths aaat 
Mt  toCBtioiMd  wilhwat  any  et^gnameiL 

VI'LLIUS.  1.  P.  ViLLioa,  one  of  the  trihoas 
of  the  plebs  elected  upon  the 
oemvin  in  a.  c.  449.  (Lir.  iii.  54.) 

2.  C  ViLLivs,  a  friend  of  Tih. 
cmelly  pnt  to  death  by  the  ruling  party  after  tke 
murder  of  Gracchus  in  B.  C  ISZ.    He  is  m»i  S» 
baTe  been  shut  up  ia  A  HMel  with 
vipers,  which  was  the  manner  in  which 
were  put  to  death.   (Flat.  Ttb,  GraeeJL  io.) 

YINCB'NTnJfl,  iwiiMii  LIBDrSRSB. 
from  the  colphrated  n10n.-15.trry  in   the  isOari  4 
Lerins,  where  he  officiatad  as  a  ntcabjtei^  was 
birth  anilifaorOaalL  ^ 


with  any  particulars  regarding  bia 
that  he  died  in  the  reign  of  Tbeedoeiiis  and  Vska> 
tinian,  about  a.  d.  450L    His  fione  rcM  upm  s 
treatise  against  heretka,  composed,  aa  vaHilrii 
in  the  body  of  the  work  it!>elC  three  yean  rfbr 
the  council  of  Ephesus,  that  is,  in     l».  4iL  % 
commonly  bears  the  tide  OaaaMaiitanaaB^CWb* 
Ucae  Juiri  tinfitfrithiif  ct  wsnxrntctie  o.-frrmri  rr- 
Jhmat  OPiMium  JJaeretiaomm  «sowifci/rs,  hut  aooiid* 
tng  to  Gsanadioa,  whea  fast  pahKM,  H  dU  «• 
exhibit  tho  name  nf  the  writer,  and  was  de*'*;- 
Peregriiu  (Le.  the  PiJ^rim)  adnerm*  Hmr^m. 
Wa  M«MMr«aldAatitM  ariginaDydWM 
into  two  parts,  but  that  the  second  of  theas  hanit 
bem  stoloi  from  the  repositoriea  of  tbo  amhs^  Is 
contented  himself  wkh  briefly  recapstaJi^iBf  As 
substance  of  what  it  bad  contained,  and  fsre  ^ 
totht«aiidiB«Mbaalu  Ihaamtaitf 
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ia  production,  which  is  compoted  in  a  rery  lively 
id  tmpnmtn  f^le,  it  m  th«  fint  pfaiee  to  collect 
•  '  pinions  of  the  early  fathers  on  the  points  which 
d  giveu  riM  to  liie  niMt  important  doctrinal  con- 
)T«nM« ;  and,  in  tiw  Moond  place,  to  ctttUiih 
nie  rule  by  which  error  may  be  detected  and 
oidod*  And  Um  true  &ith  maintainod  in  parity, 
e  dctamdMt  iSmM  mmm  fat  MeoBpfUhing 
is  object  are  two-fold :  I .  The  authority  of  Holy 
ripture.  2.  The  tnditioii  of  the  Catholk  eborch, 
e  latter  being  mdspeiiMhle  fbr  the  right  niider* 
mding  of  the  former.  We  are  to  hold  that  as  a 
uholic  tradition,  which  baa  been  belieTed  in  the 
itbolic  church  everywhere,  always,  and  by  all 
SMMf  uhujue,  quod  $emoery  quod  ab  ommSm  er^ 
turn,  est),  thna  ohtaiiwng  mmm^f  mii|iuty 
id  consent. 

ThdCbtMNOallonttm^beinf;  the  first  work  on  which 
le  proposition,  which  now  forms  the  broad  line  of 
mwcation  between  the  Protestant  and  Roman 
inrclwa.  Is  hnmSfy  mi  dirtbeUy  aflfOMd,  it  has 

ways  been  rrpardod  with  great  interest  and  studied 
ith  much  care,  while  the  opinions  iionned  with 
!gard  to  Hi  lunlli  Itafv  depended,  fo  ft  srcat 
teasure,  on  the  theological  predilections  nf  its 
ritica.  The  charge  of  Semi-Pelagianiiin  frequentlr 
rgfd  agahistVincentinsseenMaltagetheriiBfoimded, 
od  indeed  probably  ori^ated  in  the  erroneous 
elief  that  Vincent  of  Lenns  was  the  anthor  of  the 
ract  tirst  published  by  Sinuond  (4tu.  Paris,  1645X 
ntitled  Praedettmahu  §,Praedettimatorum  Haerttia 
t  Ubri  S.  A  tu/fistino  h'tnerr  (ulsm'pfi  /trfatatio,  and 
Iso  of  the  attack  upon  the  tenets  of  Augustine 
aMkwn  to  w  mij  from  the  reply  of  Prosper,  Fro 
iforisfrnt  Dodrina  Refjwmamm       oqpMlfo  ob- 

The  Cummwdtelam  wm  int  printed  k  the 

intitir^um  rantra  dtvrrscu  ommiim /ere  gaeculorum 
flaentet  of  Jo.  bichardus,  foL  Basfl.  1528,  and  has, 
daee  that  period,  been  ^rry  frequently  republished 
>oth  in  a  separate  form,  and  in  all  the  larger  col- 
ectioos  of  the  Fathers.  The  standard  edition  is 
ihat  of  Baluzius,  8vo.  Paris,  1663,  1669,  1684, 
ind  the  last  of  these  is  followed  by  Galland,  in  his 
n.'.r;,,/j„,ft  /''ifrum,  vol.  X,  p.  103,*fol.  Venet  1774. 
i  fiL'  most  recent  cditinri  is  that  of  KlUpfel,  Bvo. 
Vicnn.  1809,  which  di  t^erves  to  be  consulted. 
Tiennadius  de  I'trii  f/hisir.  G  t  ;  Trithemius,  de 
Scrig4t,  Kocltt,  1 46  ;  bchoenenauu),  BiUiUh.  Pa- 
'rmm  Lm.  ^d.  fi.  f  87 ;  Bihr,  QeKk^kL  der 
Romiidk,  Litteral.  Suppl.  Band.  2te  Abtheil.  §  154. 
Consult  also  the  historians  of  Scmipelagianism 
[Camiakos]  aad  the  pRdegonm  of  ualhDd 
and  KlUpfel.)  [W.  R,] 

VIND£X,C.  JU'UUS,  was  the  son  of  a  Ro- 
■MUi  eenator,  hot  was  desoMdad  ftsn  a  royal 
&mily  in  Aqoitanian  OanL  He  was  appointed 
propraetor  of  Gallia  Celtica  towards  the  latter  end 
of  the  reign  d*  Nero ;  and  there  be  resoWed  to 
make  an  eflbrt  to  get  lid  of  tie  tyrant,  of  whose 
opprcMTO  rule  the  Roman  world  had  become 
weary.  Accordingly,  he  called  tcttether  the  people 
of  his  province  about  the  month  of  MsKh,  A.  o.  68, 
and  after  describing  their  grievances  and  the  des- 
picable character  of  their  oppressor,  he  luged  them 
to  VBfoll  Bli  aXL  WW  eagerly  respondsd  to  by 
the  preatef  pMt  of  Gaul,  and  he  soon  found  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  fonnidabio  army.  Ue  did  not, 
bowerer,  asnte  to  tto  MSffN  blnseli^  but  wrote 
to  Galba,  woo  was  governor  of  Hispania  Tarraco- 

Acaiia,  to  oAv  Us  nnfiH-t*  in  nuai^g  him  to 


the  throne.  Galba,  however,  would  not  assume 
the  title  of  empenft  bnt  nevertheless  took  op 
amis  against  Nero,  contonling  himself  with  the 
title  of  Icgatoa  of  the  senate  and  of  the  Koman 
people. 

Most  of  the  governors  of  the  Roman  provinces  in 
Europe  now  declared  in  iavoar  of  Gall>a ;  Vir- 
ginias Rafim,  bowow,  the  goveroor  of  Upper  Ger- 
many, who  had  been  offered  the  sovereignty  by  his 
own  8oldien»  not  only  lofased  it  himself,  biU  said 
that  he  wedd  not  adonowledge  any  one  as  em- 
peror except  the  person  upon  whom  the  soiate  had 
conferred  the  title.  He  accordingly  marched  with 
his  army  against  Vindex,  and  proceeded  to  lay 
aiege  to  the  town  of  Vesontio  (Btssaqt).  Vindez 
marched  to  its  relief  ;  and  the  two  trencmlH  had  a 
conference,  in  which  they  appi-ar  tu  have  come  to 
some  agreement ;  but  as  Vindex  was  going  to 
enter  the  town,  the  soldiers  of  Rufus,  thinking  that 
be  was  about  to  attack  them,  fell  upon  him.  Many 
of  Ua  troops  won  kOlsd,  and  VfadsK,  wbo  bdiofod 
that  it  was  a  plot  for  his  destruction,  pot  an  end  to 
his  own  lifs.  (Diou  Casa.  Ixiii.  22—26 ;  Tac  Ann. 
XT.  74,  JSRH  i.  6,  8,  61,  iv.  17,  67  ;  Phi  M. 
4—6;  SaetA^.0|41t46»<MibS^ll|Plia 
Ep,  iz.  19.) 

VINPSX,  MACRI'NUS,  praefectns  praetorio 
under  IL  Aoralina,  perished  in  the  war  against 
IfarcomannL    The  emperor  erected  three  <«tatiieii 
in  honour  of  bim.   (Dion  Cass.  Ixxi.  3,  witii  the 
note  of  Reimarus.) 

VINDEX,  C.  OCTA'VirS,  consal  anftsiM 
under  Comniudus,  a.  d.  184  (Fasti). 

yiNDICIA'NUap  an  eminent  Christian  pky. 
sician  in  the  fourth  centiir\-  after  Christ,  tutor  to 
Theodorus  Prisdantis  (Theod.  Prise.  Her.  Med,  ir. 
praef.  p.  81,  ed.  Argent),  wbo  nthdnsd  tiwmdE  of 
Corrf*  Archiatronim  (see  Dirt,  of  Ant.  t.v.  Archi- 
(Ker),  and  was  physician  to  tlie  Emperor  Valentinian. 
A.oiM4-m.  HowMdtopneenBidlnAfrito, 
and  in  this  capacity  crowned  St.  Augustine  in  a 
rhetorical  contest  (Aug.  Cai^.  ve.  3.  §  b\  probably 
A.  n.  876.  It  was  perhaps  this  incident  which 
gave  VindicianuB  an  interest  in  the  young  man^ 
welfare,  for  St  Augustine  says  that  he  tried  to 
divert  him  from  the  study  of  astrology  and  divina- 
tion, to  which  he  >»-as  at  that  time  addicted. 
(/6trf.  and  vii.  6.  §  0.)  St.  Augustine  gives  him  a 
high  character,  calling  him  an  acute  old  man," 
**awiseman,  ray  dcwnl  and  renowned  in  phyaie;** 
and  in  another  place  {Ejnst.  138.  §  3)  "  the  preat 
physician  of  our  times."  There  is  attributed  to 
Bim  •  abort  Latin  basmstar  poem,  eonsisting 

rbif'fly  of  an  rtinmomtion  of  a  great  nun.liiT  of 
medicinal  substances ;  which,  however,  some  p<  r- 
Bons  SuppoOS  to  bo  ttS  SBBdlttka  of  tte  poem  by 
Sercnus  SamoaicB%  while  others  think  it  ))elongs 
to  Marcellus  EmpirieaB.  It  is  to  be  found  at  the 
ond  of  several  editions  of  Celsns,  in  Burmann's 
Poebm  Latud  Minoret^  and  in  FUttirii  BiU.  Gr» 
vol.  riii.  p.  446,  ed.  vet.  There  is  also  extant  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  Emperor  Valentinian  by 
Vindicianus,  in  which  he  makes  mention  of  a  no* 
dica!  work  which  he  had  written,  but  which  npj>/>ars 
to  be  lost.  This  letter  is  by  Sprengel  (//i«/.  de  ia 
Mid.)  snppossd  to  bo  spaiisaa,  bnt  perfaapa  witb- 
o'jt  sufficient  reason.  It  is  to  be  found  in  tho 
Aldine  (Collection  of  Mtdid  AtUi^  Venet.  1547, 
fol. ;  in  H.  Slaphaai  JMMbas  JHit  Frtmsipet, 
Paris,  1567,  fol. ;  and  in  Fabricii  BibL  Gr.  vol.  xiii. 
p.  448,  od.  Tsc  Ona  of  tho  medkal  fomnkts  of 
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Viiidk!«mit  ii  preacrred  hj  Marcellus  Empiriciu, 
De  Afedicam,  c  16.  p.  916.  (W.A.G.] 

VlNDrCIUS,  the  name  of  a  ulave,  who 
to  hare  given  information  to  the  consnls  of  the  con- 

¥iiracy,  which  was  formed  for  the  restoration  of  the 
arqiiina,  and  who  was  rewarded  in  consequena* 
with  liberty  and  the  Roman  franchiw.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  slave  manumitted  by  the 
Vmdida^  the  name  of  which  was  derived  by  some 
persons  from  that  of  the  slave ;  but  it  is  onneccssary 
to  pomt  ont  the  absurdity  of  this  etymology.  (Li v. 
iiL  4,  5  ;  comp.  Did.  of  Antiq.  $.  v.  Afanttmisgio.) 

VINDULLUS,  POMPEIUS,  a  fr^edman  of 
Cn.  Pompey,  died  at  Laodiceia  in  b.  c.  50.  (Cic. 
ad  AH.  VI.  I.  §  25.) 

VINICIAT^US,  A'NNinS,  wm  acciwed  of 
treason  {maje$ia»)  together  with  his  father  Annius 
PoUio,  towards  the  latter  end  of  Nero's  reign,  but 
was  not  brought  to  trial.  He  afterwards  conspired 
with  Camillus  Scribonianus  against  the  emperor 
Clandius,  and,  when  the  conspiracy  was  detected, 
put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  (Tkc  Am^  «L  9{  Dion 
Cass.  Ix.  14.) 

VINICIA'NUS,  M.CAE'LIUS,  trihnne  of  the 
plebs,  B.  c.  53,  exerti«d  himself  to  raise  Pompey  to 
the  dictatorship,  and  was  in  consequence  defeated 
when  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  curulc  aedile- 
ahip  in  b.  c.  51.  In  the  civil  war  he  espoused  the 
cause  of  Caesar,  who  left  him  behind  in  Pontus 
with  two  legions  after  the  conquest  of  Phamaces  in 
B.C  48.  (Caelius,  ap.  Cic  ad  Fam.  viiL  4.  §  3  ; 
Hirt  B.  AUt.  77.) 

VlNl'CIUS,  or  VINU'CIUS.  The  latter 
finm  oeeonin  inscriptions  and  in  the  Fasti,  bat  the 
larmer  in  MSS.  and  editions.  1.  L.  Vinicips, 
tribune  of  the  plebs  b.c.  51,  put  his  veto  upon 
a  Mnatusconsultum,  directed  against  Caesar. 
(Caelius,  ap.  CSc.  ad  Fam.  viiL  8.  §  6.) 

2.  L.  ViNicius,  L.  p.,  consul  snfiectn*  ac  83, 
was  perhaps  the  same  person  as  the  preceding.  The 
accompanying  coin  was  struck  by  this  Vinicius, 
since  we  leftm  from  other  coins  bearing  on  the  ob- 
Terse  the  head  of  Augustus,  that  L.  Vinicius  was 
triumvir  of  the  mint  under  Augustus.  The  coin 
annexed  has  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Concordia, 
and  on  the  reverse  a  figure  of  Victory  with  L. 
vmaoL   (Eckhdl,  voi  t.  p.  343.) 


com  or  L.  VINICIUS. 

3.  M.  ViNTCiiTS.  P.  p.,  consul  snffectns  a  c.  19, 
commanded  in  Germany  in  o.  c.  25,  and  in  con- 
■eqaenoe  of  his  successes  received  the  triumphal 
ornaments  ;  but  as  he  declined  these,  an  arch  was 
erected  to  his  honour  in  the  Alps.  (Dion  Cass.  liii. 
37.)  He  again  commwided  in  Germany  in  a.  d.  2, 
nnd  again  received  the  triumphal  ornaments  and 
An  inscription  to  his  honour,  perhaps  on  his  statue 
in  the  forum.    (Veil.  Pat.  il  104.) 

4.  P.  Vinicius  M.  f.  P.  n.,  the  son  of  No.  3, 
was  constil  a.  d.  2  with  P.  Alfenius  Varus,  when 
Tiberius  returned  to  Rome  from  Rhodes.  (Veil. 
Pat  ii.  103.)  Seneca  mentions  this  P  Vinicius 
and  hit  biotbtf  Lncia»  a«  two  celebrated  orators 


(Sm, 


(M.  Senec.  Omtror.  2,  4,  30,  3I«  Jbe. ;  ew 
L.  Senec  Ep.  40.) 

5.  M.  ViNinus  P.  p.  M.  n.^  Ike  mm  af  N«. « 
was  bom  at  Cales,  a  town  in 
spoken  of  by  Tacitoa  Wk  raitis 
fncundiae.**  He  was  consul  in  A.  Bu  av  wtfft  d 
Cussius  Longinus,  and  it  waa  im  tki*  JMr  tbtt  chr 
historian  Vclieius  Paterculoo  dfidifllicd  kii  w«k  ar 
him.  [pATBRcrLus.]  In  A.  D.  33  TAcrivfa** 
Julia  Livilla,  the  daughter  9{  OeraaaaesHK,  m  ^m-. 
riage  to  Vinicius  ;  and  as  OcmaaiaBO  wm  U 
adoption  the  son  of  Tibcrioai,  Vinieiai  io  ttMml  ^ir 
progener  of  Tiberins.  Viniciw  WMcatHad  • 
time  in  the  reign  of  CUudioa,  a.  d.  45,  wilk  Ts 
Statilius  Corvinus.  He  wm  pvt  tit  dcadi  %f  ] 
salina  in  the  following  year,  to  wlxm  W  kid 
come  an  object  of  suspicion,  becau^  thm  had 
viously  pot  to  death  hie  wife  [Jrt.iA»  9J, 
likewise  an  object  of  hatred  becaase  Ii« 
her  embraces.  (Tac  Ann,  vi.  J  5,  45  : 
Ix.  25,  27.) 

6.  ViMCTiTS  the  anthor  of  a 
Nero,  detected  and  crushed  at  Beoe 
Ner.  36.) 

7.  T.  ViNicTDS  JuLiANtra,  cooenl  « 
Titua,  A.  D.  80.  (Fasti) 

VrNIUS.  1.  T.  ViNroswwproacrilKdhrtW 
triumvirs  b.  c  43,  and  owed  km  life  to  km  wii^ 
Tanusia,  who  concealed  him  in  a  dmt  at  tW  hsair 
of  his  freed inan  Philopoemen,  and  gavooat  Aathe 
was  dead.  She  afterwards 
from  Octavian,  who  raised  PhTlopoeMBB  ia 
equestrian  rank  for  his  fidelity  to  hia 
(Dion  Cass,  xlvii  7 ;  Snet  OA  27; 
iv.  44,  where  Vtmus  is  erronrooshr 
and  PhUopoemen  is  also  crroneooaly 
num.)    [Pbiloposm BN,    321,  «.] 

2.  T.  ViNiiJS,  consul  in  a.  o.  €9 
pemr  OsUba.    Tacitus  say*  that  kio 
a  prraetorian  family,  and  that  \aa 
father  was  one  of  the  proscribed  ;  but  aa  he 
the  same  name  as  No.  1 ,  it  ia  pn^iaUo  thai  tke 
historian  has  made  a  mistake,  uiileee 
tion  taken  the  name  of  his  maternal 
He  first  served  under  C-alvisins  Sabtnas  ; 
night  he  accompanied  the  wife  of  his  c 
who  was  dressed  as  a  common  ■oldiM', 
camp,  and  committed  adultery  with  ktf  ■  tW 
Principia,  which  was  reckoned  a  sacrrd  epot  hy  iht 
Romans,  becaoee  tiho  ca^ee  aad  ttaotefe  wnt 
deposited  there.    For  that  offence  he  was  ii 
irons  by  order  of  Caligula,  Imt  by  tho  cknfe  if 
times  was  released  and  obtained  suaeaMTMriy  tk 
praetnrship  and  the  command  of  a  legion.  He 
subsequently  exposed  to  the  imputatioQ 
stolen  a  gold  goblet  at  the  table  of  A 
Claudius,     He  notwithstanding 
probably  during  the  reign  of  Nem,  to  tkfr 
ment  of  Gallia  NarlKineniis,  with  the 
consul,  where  he  ruled  with  jnatiee 
and  he  was  afterwards  in  Spain  as  the  l<||f  (tf 
Galba.   Through  hi«  friendship  with  Galba  he  «v 
raised  to  the  consul^ip  on  the 
to  the  empire.    During  the  short 
the  government  devolved  almost 
Vmine  and  Cornelius  Laeo,  the  peauiwi'  At 
praetorian  troops.    The  possession  of  neh  pm 
power  developed  his  evil  paMioos,  and  be  ie<aM If 
Tacitus  **  deterrimus  roortalinm.^   Viaiol  wm 
mended  Galba  to  choose  Otho  aa  Kit  aaeeaMr.ial 
he  was  stippoeed  by  nane  to  bare  been  friijUiki 


viRniuus. 


»Tiapiracy  against  Oalba.  He  was  notwithstanding 
i11«d  V  oSbt^  toMim  irflor  Ilia  acMk  of  Gdba, 
i«  head  cut  off  nnd  carried  in  triumph  to  Otho. 
[a  was  bnzied  by  his  daoghter  C^iipuia,  who  por- 
iMHMd  Ui  iMad  tt  Ut  ■lunkun  j  ImC  Ut  tiita> 

icnt  A\a.^  disregarded  on  Account  of  tka  ttrg^ 
-etUth  which  he  left  behind  him.  (Tbd.  BUt,  I 
,  6,  11,  12,  13,  82,  87.  42,  48  ;  Suet  OaUt.  14, 
'iU'/i.  7;  PlutGWMa,iaL,«7.) 
Vl'OLENS,  an  agnomen  of  L.  VoUimniiis 
lamma,  consid  B.C.  307  and  2.0R.  [Flamm.cJ 

V I  PS  A'N  I A  AGR I P  P  I'N  A.  1 .  The  daughter 
f  M-  Vipsanins  Agripim  by  his  fin<t  vrtd'  Porn 
onia,  the  daughter  of  T.  Pomoouius  Atticus,  the 
r$<«dofCiem.  rP^W^MUvKoLS.]  Augustus 
nve  hiT  in  mnrrinsT>  tn  his  8tpp-»on  Tihi'rins.  liy 
rh<mi  she  was  much  beloved  ;  but  after  she  had 
toiiio  hfan  s  ton,  DrafBii  and  at  s  tfinw  wImi  sba 
vnM  pCCK^iant,  Tiliorius  was  compt-llod  to  divorce 
ier  oj  the  command  of  the  emperor,  in  order  to 
narry  Julia,  the  daughter  of  tba  tetw.  Viptmlk 
kftcrwards  married  Asinins  Oallna,  whom  Tiberius 
ilwaya  di^likfd  in  conicquonce,  more  especially  as 
.ntllus  asserted  that  he  had  previously  carried  on 
in  adulterous  intercourse  witn  Vipsaiiia,  and  that 
[>raaiia  was  his  son.  Vipsnnia  died  a  natural  death 
in  n.  30.  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  31,  IviL  2  ;  buet. 
TVft.  7  t       ifwb  i  13,  iii.  19.) 

*?.  The  dniifhter  of  M.  Vipsanins  Agrippa  hv 
his  second  wife  JiiUa,  is  better  known  by  the  name 
of  Agrippin^  [AGWlPFIltA.1 

M.  VIPSA'NIUS  AORIPPA.   [AnHirp  v.] 

VIFSA'NIUS  LA£NAS,  condemned  in  a.  o. 
66  on  account  of  his  mal-adnihiislmdoB  ef  Ae  pr»> 
Vince  of  Sardinia.    (Tar.  Ann.  xiii.  30.) 

V1PSTA'NUSAPB0NIA'NU&  [Ap&oni- 

VIPSTA'NUS  GALLUS,  praetor  a.d.  17, 
dievl  in  his  year  of  office.    (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  51.) 

VIPSTA'NUS  MESSALLA.  [Mes»alla, 
No.  14,  ^  1088,  a.] 

VIPSTA'NUS   PUBIirO(»iA  fPvBU- 

^irX^nUS,  n  ndMl  wriAaA  kint  aTArisia 

■ad  •  fiTOurite  of  Diana  (rli't  AV worm >■»'«"),  who, 
when  he  had  died,  called  him  to  life  and  intrusted 
him  to  the  care  of  the  n3rinph  Aegeria.  (Serr.  md 
Aen.  Yil  761.)  The  fact  of  hls  bang  a  fiivouriteof 
Diana  (the  Taurian  pfKldess)  seeras  to  havo  led  the 
1  tomans  to  identify  him  with  Hippolytus  who,  ac- 
cording to  flOM  tnditions,  had  ejitablished  the 
Wnr«!>iiy>  of  Diana.  (Ov.  Mr/.  XT.  545.)  fL.  S.] 
VIKOILIA'NUS,  Q.  FA'BIUS,  the  legat.is 
of  ApfsGhaMHoi  PiddMr  fa  <^ia  in  b.c.  51. 
lie  cspoimcd  the  cause  of  Pompey  on  the  brrakine 
out  of  the  civil  war  in  b.  c  49.    (Cic  ad  Fam. 

iH.  8,4,«r.iiaLTn.ii,  A.) 

VIROILIA'NUS  J  UNCUS.  rTuNcm,J 
VIROILIA'NUS  PEDO.  [PaoaJ 
VIRGI'LIUS,  or  VEROIlilUSl  TWfaMar 
appsMi  to  be  the  more  correct  orthcn^phy,  as  in 
the  name  of  Vinjinius  nr  Vcrpinius,  but  custom 
has  given  the  prelercncc  m  modem  tiroes  to  Vir- 
gtlius. 

1.  M.  ViRorLtrs,  the  fra>^  or  first  cousin  of 
T.  Aofidius,  was  tribune  ot  the  plehs  in  n.  c.  87, 
when,  at  tt«  taitigitiaii  of  the  consul  Cinna,  he 
broiii'^t  nn  nccti.'vition  npnin^t  Sulla,  when  the 
latter  was  on  the  point  of  crossiiur  over  to  Cheeoe 
to  coDdaet  tfwm  agdail  Midmtat  s  tat  Ma 
left  Boat  wtthoot  pTfaf      Mate  to  Vfr* 


gilius  or  his  aocosaticMi.  He  is  called  Viisinius  by 
Plntneh.  <Cla  JM  48  ;  Fivt  M  10.) 

2.  C.  Vintiil  n  <.  wa.*  praetrr  n.  ( .  f>2,  and  l;nd 
Q.  Cicm,  the  brother  of  the  onitor,  as  one  of  his 
coUenflfuea.  In  the  MIowing  year,  61,  1m 
governed  Sicily  as  propraetor,  where  P.  Clodius 
serred  under  him  as  qnantor.  He  was  still  in 
Sicily  in  B.  c.  58,  when  Cicero  was  banished  ;  and 
notwithstanding  his  friendship  with  Cicero,  and 
his  having  been  a  coUeagiu-  of  his  brother  in  the 
proctorship,  he  refused  to  allow  Cicero  U)  seek 
refuge  in  his  proWnce.  (Cic.  pro  Plane.  40,  ad 
Q.  Fr.  l2.  §  2  ;  Sfhol.  Bob.  in  ('1,^1.  p.  X\?,,  ed. 
Urelli ;  Plat.  Vic  32.)  In  the  civU  war  Viigilius 
espoused  the  Ptanpeian  party,  and  faid  liw  eam> 
mand  of  Thnp^n'«,  together  with  a  fleet,  in  B.  c  46. 
After  the  battle  of  Thapsus,  Viigilios  at  first  re- 
fiised  to  MDTCDdnp  ike  town  %  hnt  when  1m  saw 
that  all  rotiifstinco  was  hopeless,  he  subsequently 
surrendered  the  place  to  Caninios  Rebilus,  whom 
Otoiar  had  left  to  besiege  it  (Hirt.  B.  Af¥.  28, 
86,  93.) 

3.  C.  ViRGiLiirs,  legatus  of  Piso  in  Macedonia 
in  B.  c.  57,  must  probably  hare  been  a  different 
person  from  the  preceding,  since  the  propnu  tor  of 
Sicily  ronld  hardly  have  returned  to  Rome  in 
time  to  acconijKiny  Piso  to  his  province.  (Cic  rfe 
Pror.  Cons.  4.) 

P.  VIRGI'LIUS,  or  VEROIXIUS  MARO, 
was  bom  on  the  15th  of  October,  &  c  70  m  the 
flfiA  eonndsMp  of  Cn.  VoB^irfoa  Magnna  and  M. 
Licinius  Cras.^iis,  at  Andes,  a  small  villatr'-  in-ar 
Mantua  in  CisabiDe  OaoL  The  tradition,  thoi^h 
an  eU  mMi  ivUdi  MtfMttto  ABdw  witt  tte  nO" 
dem  vilUigo  of  PietoI%  tMKf  be  accepted  as  a  tra* 
dition,  without  being  accepted  as  a  truth.  The 
poet  Horace,  afterwards  mm  of  his  friends,  waa 
bom  Bw&  6B  t  ad  OetoffaoM  Oaesar,  illawaidf 
the  emperor  Augustus,  and  his  pntmn,  in  B.C.  63, 
in  the  consulship  of  AL  Xuilius  Cicero.  Viigilla 
fiither  probably  had  ft  imaB  totals  whieh  he  cal> 
tivated :  his  mother's  name  wns  Maia.  The  son 
waa  educated  at  Cremcma  and  Mcdiolanum  (Milan), 
and  he  took  tiie  toga  vMUi  atCraiMMi  en  Ae  dqr 

on  which  he  commenced  his  sixteenth  year  in 
&  a  55,  which  was  the  second  consulship  of  Cn. 
Pompeius  Magnai  and  M.  Lieinina  ChuMML  On 

the  same  day,  according  to  Donatus,  the  poet  Lu- 
cretius died,  in  his  forty-first  year.  It  is  said  that 
Virgil  subsequently  studied  at  Neapolts  (Naples) 
under  Parthonins,  a  native  of  Hithynia,  from  whom 
he  leanied  (ireek  (Macroh.  v.  17">;  nnd  the 
minute  industry  of  the  grummari.ai)s  bxu  pointed 
out  the  ftDowiag  Dna  (flwyk  i.  4S7)  as  botmrad 
from  his  master : 

Glaaco  et  Panqgwa  at  Into  MalicsrtMU 

(Compare  Gellius  xiii.  2(5  ;  and  pAnritENirs). 

He  was  also  instructed  by  Syron  an  Epicunnn, 
and  probably  si  Ibaan.  yirgHh  trrltings  prova 
that  he  received  a  Vamed  education,  and  traces  of 
Epicurean  opinions  are  apparent  in  them.  The 
health  of  Virgitins  was  always  feeble,  and  there  is 
no  eTidence  of  his  attempting  to  rise  by  tkmb 
means  by  which  a  Rnmnn  (Tnined  distinction,  ora- 
torj'  and  the  pnictice  ot  anns.  Indeed  al  the  time 
when  he  was  boni,  Cltolpine  Gaul  was  ml  in* 
eluded  T»-ithin  the  term  **  Italy,*'  and  it  waa  not 
till  a  c  89  that  a  Lex  Poropeia  gave  eren  the 
Jns  LatK  tothehihaUlaatoorGiiDiiiyaiMpidn% 
aad  the  ftifiii|i  af  oMfduivf  titoBflmntMtotbj 
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fiOiqf  a  tnagistratns  in  their  own  citiM.  The 
BiMnaa  dvitas  was  not  given  to  the  TninqmdMii 
tin&a49.  Vhgil  thmftra  WW  not  m  BamBB 

citizen  liy  V)irth,  and  he  was  above  twenty  years  of 
age  before  the  drita*  waa  extended  to  Ciailia 


It  u  merely  a  oonjeetnre,  thoagh  it  is  probable 
that  Virgilios  reta«d  to  his  paternal  fann,  and  bore 
he  may  hare  written  some  of  the  small  piecea, 
which  an  attributed  to  him,  the  Culex,  Ciris, 
Moretum,  and  others.  The  defeat  of  Brattis  and 
Cassias  by  M.  Antonius  and  Octavianiis  Caesar 
■t  Philippi  B.  a  42,  gave  the  supreme  power  to  the 
two  victorious  generals,  and  when  OctaTianns  re- 
tained to  Italy,  he  began  to  assign  to  his  soldiers 
Inda  trhleh  mA  bem  promised  them  fat  their 
services  (Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  5,  &.C.).  But  the  soldiers 
oottid  onlj  be  provided  with  land  by  turning  out 
Odnqr  of  Ao  occupiers,  aad  ^  noMiboiiriiood  of 
Cremona  and  Mantua  was  one  of  the  districts  in 
which  the  soldiers  were  planted,  and  from  which  the 
former  poMooton  were  dislodged.  (Appian,  Bell. 
€Xb,  is,  fto.)  TiMre  is  little  evidence  as  to  the 
rfrcum^tnnees  under  which  Virgil  was  deprived  of 
his  property.  It  is  said  that  it  was  seiied  by  a 
veteran  named  Cteadioi  or  OodhH,  uU  that  A«i- 
nius  Pollio,  who  was  then  governor  of  Gallia 
Tru^adana,  advised  Virgil  to  apply  to  Octa- 
vfamu  at  Rhm  te  llio  resiitntieB  oi  his  hmd,  and 
that  Octivianns  granted  his  request  It  is  sup- 
posed that  Viipliua  wrote  the  Eclogue  which 
oindi  fint  ia  ov  odhiono,  to  oomroMMiatt  kit 
gratitude  to  Octavianus  Caesar.  Whetlvr  the 
poet  was  subsequently  disturbed  in  his  pononion 
and  again  restored,  and  whedior  lie  wm  not  firmly 
•ecured  in  his  patrimonial  farm  till  nff  r  the  peace 
of  Bnindusium  B.  c.  40  between  Octavianus  Coesar 
and  M.  Antonius,  is  a  matter  which  no  extant 
authority  ia  suiBciont  to  determine. 

Viru'il  becnme  arf|iinintod  with  Maeccnx?  before 
Horace  was,  and  Horace  {Sui.  L  5,  and  6. 
WBO  intndneod  to  Maecenas  by  VilgiU  WhotlMr 
this  introducUon  was  in  the  year  a.  n.  41  or  a 
little  later  is  uncertain  ;  but  we  may  perhaps  con- 
dude  from  the  name  of  MaoMWM  not  bems  men- 
tioned in  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil,  that  he  hims«^lf 
was  not  on  those  intimate  tanna  with  Maecenas 
which  ripened  mto  friendsliip^  mitil  after  they 
were  written.  Horace,  in  one  of  his  Satires  (Sal. 
L5),  in  which  he  describes  the  journey  from  Rome 
to  Brundusium,  mentions  Virgil  aa  onaaf  the  piirty, 
and  in  language  which  shows  that  thoy  wove  then 
ill  the  cln-<est  intimacy.  The  time  to  which  this 
journey  relates  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  but 
there  are  perhaps  only  two  times  to  which  it  can 
be  referred,  either  tho  events  recorded  in  A{)pian 
{BelL  do.  V.  64),  which  preceded  the  peace  of 
BraidaoiBm  ■>  A  40,  or  to  the  events  recorded  by 
Appian  {BfJL  Cir.  v.  78),  which  belong  to  the 
joar  B.  &  38.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  to 
whkhorthcootweyean,  a.  a  40  or  &  a  38,  lha 
journey  of  Horace  refers.  It  can  hardly  MMT  to 
the  evenu  mentioned  in  Appian  (BelL  Okf.  r.  98, 
Ac)  which  behmg  to  the  year  though 
even  this  epiakn  haa  ban  naintoinad.  [Hoka- 
XH?s  FLArri'S.") 

The  most  tinisbed  work  of  Virgil,  his  Oeoigica, 
■a  Mriealtoial  pooal^  waa  nadertaken  at  the  sug- 
geWNl  of  MBecena«s  (f7*-<>rp.  in".  4  I ),  and  it  was 
wobakly  not  comraenced  eailier  than  a  c.  67. 

Thaaaiforitknthat  U  waa  wnttm  tomii«tba 
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languishing  condition  of  agricnitare  in  Itiklr 
the  civil  war,  and  to  pMnt  onft  tbe  baoa  bc 


idea  of  reWving  the  industry  of  a  rniiritry  hj  ajj  - , 
borate  poem,  which  £bw  &nners  would  nad  and  r- 
fewor  wooM.  wndntond«  nqniraa  ■ 

Agriculture  is  not  quickraed  by  a  book* 
by  a  poem.  It  requires  eecuri^  a£  propettr,  !ir 
taxation,  and  freedom  of  oomm«rccu  iSmtcmaM  bj* 
have  wished  Virgil  tolqrltw  atrength  oa  Mn<^xr 
better  than  his  Eclognes  ;  and  thnujrh  th-  ^-/^  fC 
does  not  appear  inviting,  the  poet  has  oomnTeii  v 
gifaftaasnoBboUishinent  that  his  ^mm  fBsa  ■ 
a  great  degree  on  this  work.  The  exjneiwiirr 
lines  of  the  Geoigica  were  wriuea  at  Napi«« 
(Cfeory.  W,  BB9),  bat  we  can  baldly  iukr  lAai 
whole  po«»tTj  was  written  there, 
literal  meaning  of  the  words, 

**  Hoec  super  arvorum  cultu  pecormnqiie  cBaehsai." 


We  may  however  conclude  that  it  waa  oeanplrtr^ 
after  the  battle  of  A<^um  b.  c.  31,  vhUe  Cam: 
was  in  the  Eas^  (Compare  (Jeorp.  i-r.  560,  n4 
ii.  171,  and  the  remarks  of  the  critics.)  H» 
Eclogues  had  all  been  completed,  and  nrobshbly  bc^ 
fore  the  Oeoi|^  were  begun  (Ommfu  H.  Mft)L 

The  epic  poem  of  Virgil,  th«"  Am  wa*  ^-rv 
bably  long  contemplated  by  the  poet.  Wh:it 
Angnlaa  war  fa  8|«a  a  c.  97,  W  vnaa  to  Taifi 
to  express  his  wish  t')  hare  some  mncramcntof  la 
poetieal  talent ;  perhana  he  deoared  that  the  aoiC 
oiioaM  dedkato  hn  Mean  to  Ma  glorr  w  he  lad 
done  to  that  of  Maeci'nas.  A  abort  repiv  of  Virrf 
is  preserved  (Macrob.  SaL  L  24),  m  Vhtch  bt 
says,  "  with  respect  to  my  Aeneea,  it"  it  were  s  a 
fit  shape  for  your  reading,  I  would  gfarilr  aai  l}* 


poem  ;  but  the  thine  is  only  just  ;  sa-i  »• 

deed  it  seems  something  like  ioUy  to  have  usarv- 
taken  so  gnat  ft  woik,  e^wcially  when,  as  ysa 
know,  I  am  applyii^  to  it  other  stodie^u  ard  :  -  ^ 
of  much  greater  importaace.**    The  interact  taat 
may  bateivadftaa  n  fMtoga  af  IHiipiaiiai  {Ekf. 
ii.  34,  T.  61),  in  which  he  speaks  of  ihf  liai  u 
b^un  and  in  progrees^  and  ficon  tJke  recent  imtk 
qfqallaa,ala>iiMntiuiiaaiBti»onBa>  elegy,  wAat 
Virgil  was  engaged  on  his  work  in  a.  c  24  (Clintac, 
FmL  &&  24).   An  allusion  to  the  victory  </ 
AetfaD  fai  die  MBO  degy,  compared  with  the  pa^ 
sage  in  Virgil  (Aeneid,  riiL  C75  and  7<M)  St*— 
to  show  that  Propertius  was  acquainted  witi  nr 
poem  of  Virgil  in  its  progress  ;  and  he  aaay  inn 
heardpaito  of  it  read.   In  b.  c  2S  died  MaRcSsk 
the  son  of  Octavia,  CaeMr's  sister,  by  her  f-<t 
husband  ;  and  as  V  irgil  lust  no  omxtctaaitj  d 
gratifying  his  patron,  ^  intndneed  ato  his  sisdh 
book  of  the  Aeneid  (v.  883)  thf  well-known  al- 
lusion to  the  virtues  of  this  youth,  wbo  waa  tm  df 
byafraaatototeAu 

**  Heu  mitenmde  pQor,ii  qan : 


Oetovia  is  i^aid  t  i  have  been  preaeai  whn  As 
aool  waa  reciting  thia  allotioQ  to  bm  asa  i» 
nave  fidnted  from  iMr  oasotioafl.    She  revanM 

the  poet  munificently  for  his  excusable  fLtMn. 
As  Marcellus  did  not  die  till  b.  c.  tW  It-^ 
wore  of  eoune  written  after  his  death,  but  that  <3m 
not  prove  that  the  whole  of  Iha  aiitk  bosk  «■ 
written  so  Inte.  Indeed  the  nttorapts  whkh 
dern  critics  make  to  settle  many  points  ia  sapret 
lilaauy  hiitaiy,  ato  Ml  alw^ya 
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»gard  tothemtnreof  theeridence.  ThknuMRe 
I  the  •izth  book  wu  eeftainly  writin  mar  the 
nath  of  MaioeUos,  Vut  Viii^  may  kave  sketched 
IS  whole  poem  and  even  finished  in  a  way  many 
ixta  in  the  later  books  before  be  dabotaAed  the 
'bole  ofhia  sixtbbnk.  A  gMHi  in  A»  MWtil 
ook  (v.  GOG), 

'  Auroninique  sequi  Parthosque  reposccre  signa,** 
ppeurs  to  allude  to  Augustus  receiving  back  the 
;<-uidarda  tdna  by  the  Parthians  from  M.  Li- 
niu9  CrassTU  B.  c.  53,  This  pvont  belongs  to 
.  c.  20  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  8)  ;  aiid  >f  the  pamge 
r  ViffgO  refivi  to  it,  the  poet  must  hsve  been 
rorVinf»  at  his  seventh  bonk  in  a  c  20. 

When  Aogoatus  was  letuming  from  Snmos, 
fhere  he  hid  ipent  tbe  wfartar  of  &  a  2U,  he  met 
'\r>;il  at  Athens,  The  poet  it  is  said  had  in- 
ended  to  make  a  tour  of  Ureece,  but  he  accom- 
•aied  AeMnpenrtoMegmaidAMmtoltaly. 
lia  health,  which  had  been  lon^r  di  clininf?,  was  now 
oinpletely  broken,  and  be  died  toon  after  bit  ar- 
iral  at  Brandnaiiim  ea  tbe  M  flf  Septanber 
I.  C!U  11^,  not  having  quite  completed  his  fifty -first 
'(\'ir.  lii.H  remains  were  transferred  to  Naples, 
vhich  had  been  his  favourite  residence,  and  placed 
in  the  road  (Via  Pateolana)  from  Naples  to  Pu- 
poli  (Poizuoli)  between  the  first  and  second  mile- 
stone from  Naples.  The  moiunncnt,  now  called 
:he  tonnb  of  Virgil,  is  not  on  the  road  which 
in'i'Kvs  through  the  tunnel  of  Poailipo  ;  hut  if  the 
Via  Puteirfana  ascended  the  hill  of  Poailipo,  as  it 
•any  lunra  daM^  Um  titaation  of  tbe  monument 
would  i«M  r§ij  wdl  frith  tlM  dateriptioB  of  Do- 
luUua. 

Thm  hua^p&on  moA  lo  btvs  been  phead  on  tbe 

tomh, 

*•  Afantna  me  genuit,  Calahri  rapuore,  tenrt  nunc 
Parthcnope.    Cecini  pnscua,  rur.i,  duces,'' 

we  cannot  suppose  to  have  been  written  by  the 
poet,  though  Donatns  says  that  it  was. 

Viryil  named,  as  heredes  in  his  testament,  his 
balf-bmther  Valerius  Proculus,  to  whom  he  left 
«NM  half  of  his  property,  and  also  Augu»tua,  Mae- 
cr!ia%  L,  Vorius  and  Plotius  Tucca.  It  is  miid 
that  in  bit  last  illneaa  be  wished  to  bum  the 
A«n«id,  fo  wbieh  b«  hdl  not  given  tiie  Bnishing 
touches,  but  his  friends  would  not  allinv  hini. 
Whatever  be  may  bave  wished  to  be  done  with 
the  Aendd,  H  wmjnmfH  mi  pabHahad  by  his 
fricMids  Variusand  Tucca.  It  seems  from  different 
extant  testimonies  that  he  did  express  a  wish  that 
the  unfinished  poem  should  be  destroyed. 

The  poet  bad  been  enriched  by  the  UbanU^  of 
his  patrons,  and  he  left  behind  hira  a  considerable 
prop^'rt}'  and  a  house  on  the  Esquiline  Hill  near 
the  gardens  of  Maecenas.  He  used  his  wealth 
liberally,  and  his  library,  which  was  doubtless  a 
good  one,  was  easy  of  access.  He  used  to  send 
bis  pnrmts  money  every  year.  His  father,  who 
became  blind,  did  not  die  before  his  son  had  at- 
tninsd  a  mature  age.  Two  brothers  of  Yiigil 
•Ise  died  bdfaie  Um.  Fsstrf  was  not  ^  only 
Bttidy  of  Virgil  ;  he  applied  to  medicine  and  to 
agricaltiii%  as  the  Oeoigica  show,  and  also  to  what 
Donatns  cub  Mathematica,  perhaps  a  jumble  of 
astrology  and  astronomy.  Hi^  stature  was  tall,  his 
comjdexion  dark,  and  his  appearance  that  of  a  rustic 
He  was  modest  and  retiring,  and  bis  character 
i^  free  from  reproach,  if  v,e  except  one  scandalous 
passage  in  Dofu^oi^  whidiiinj  not  t«U  tile  troth. 

VUL.  lil. 
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In  his  fortunes  and  his  friends  Virgil  was  a 
happy  man.  Mvnifieent  patronage  gave  hfan  ample 
means  of  enjoyment  and  of  leisnre,  and  he  had  the 
friendship  of  all  the  mostaccmnplished  asn  of  the 
dar,  among  whom  Horace  entertained  a  atniog 
aftction  fcr  him.  He  waa  an  aadaUa  gnnd  tarn 
peredsHB^  free  frt>m  the  mean  paiuions  of  envy 
ondJaahNUrr;  and  in  all  but  health  he  was  pros* 
perous.  Hia  fiime,  which  was  established  in  hia 
life  time,  was  cherished  after  his  death,  as  an  in- 
heritance in  which  every  lUman  had  a  share  ;  and 
his  works  haeaiM  school-books  even  bsAm  tiie 
death  of  Augustus,  and  continued  such  for  centuries 
after.  The  learned  poems  of  Yiigil  soon  gave  om- 
pleymeat  to  iwmiiMUtatuti  and  critjca.  AnlniOal- 
lius  has  numerous  remarks  on  Virgil,  and  Macro> 
bius,  in  his  Saturnalia,  has  hlled  four  books  (iii-^ 
vi.)  with  his  critical  lonariu  on  Virgirs  poems. 
One  of  the  most  valuable  commentaries  of  Virgil, 
in  which  a  great  amount  of  curious  and  instrucUva 
matter  has  been  preserved,  is  that  of  8«rvtus 
[Sbuvius].  Virgil  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of 
the  Latin  authors,  not  so  much  for  the  form  of  tho 
expression,  though  that  is  sometimes  ambiguous 
enofi|h,  bnt  from  the  great  itanelj  of  knowledge 
that  IS  required  lo  attain  his  meatiinp  in  all  its  ful- 
ness. Tu  understand  the  Aencid  fully  requires 
great  labour  and  oTorj  aid  that  can  be  caUad  ia 
from  tha  aid  aoanWBtMon  to  thoaa  af  jnaMt 
day. 

Virgil  was  the  great  noet  of  tha  adddla  afw  toa 

To  him  Dante  paid  the  hr>nia;;r  of  his  superior 
genius,  and  owned  him  for  his  master  and  his 
modd.  Aneng  the  vnlgar  he  had  tike  wputotien 
of  a  conjurer,  a  necromancer  a  worker  of  miracles  ; 
it  is  the  £sta  of  a  groat  name  to  be  wabalmed  in 
fiiUa. 

The  tan  abort  poems  called  Bucolica  were  tbe 
eariiest  works  of  Virgil,  and  probably  all  written 
between  &  c.  41  and  '67.  These  Uucoiicaore 
not  BocoUca  in  the  same  asnse  as  the  poems  of 
Theocritn*,  wliicli  have  the  same  title.  They  have 
all  a  Bucolic  form  and  colouring,  but  some  of  them 
have  nothing  more.   They  are  aba  called  Behya 

or  Seh  ctions,  but  this  name  may  not  have  originated 
with  the  poet.  Their  merit  consists  iu  their  versi- 
ficathm,  which  waa  neothv  and  aMia  nUahed 

than  the  hexameters  which  the  RoraaM  Md  yet 
seen,  and  in  many  natural  and  simpla  tmhcfc 
But  ae  an  attempt  to  transftr  the  Bymamu  araia 

into  Italy,  thi-y  are  certainly  a  failure,  and  we 
read  the  pastorals  of  Theocritus  and  of  Virgil  with 
a  very  different  degree  of  pleasure.  The  fourth 
Eclogue,  entitled  PoUio,  woidi  may  have  been 
written  in  B.  c.  40  after  the  peace  of  Brundusium, 
has  nothing  of  the  pastoral  character  about  it,  as 
the  poet  hiaadfadarila  ia  the  tot  luM% 

**  SiceHlaalCttsae  paulo  majon  caiMrnna, 

Non  omne«  arbusta  juvant  huiniU-^que  myrirae. 
Si  caniniud  ^  ivas,  silvaesunt  toiisule  dignae." 

Viivil  was  aware  that  he  was  not  following  his 
prowwad  model,  and  that  the  poem  was  Bneolie 

only  in  name.  It  is  alh  goricaJ,  mv'.tiral.  half  his- 
torical and  prophetical,  aenigmatiaU,  anything  in 
fact  hot  BoeoKe.  Pope^  Messiah,  a  kind  of  faai* 
tation  of  Virgil,  is  also  not  an  Eclopuc.  The  first 
Eclogue  is  Bucolic  in  form  and  in  treatment,  with 
an  historical  basis.  The  second  Eclogue,  the  Alexis, 
which  the  critics  suppoae  to  have  been  written  Wfore 
thefiat,iianaiMitiM7paai^«ithaBu<  olic  colout« 

4  M 
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int;,  which  indeed  is  the  chancterutic  of  all  Viml^ 
Edogucs,  whatever  they  maj  be  in  mibataiMMk  The 
third,  the  fifth,  the  seventh,  and  the  ninth  are 
more  clfiirly  modelled  on  the  fomi  of  the  poemi  of 
his  Sicilian  prototype :  and  the  eighth,  the  Phar- 
iiMimiiliia,  it  a  direct  imitation  of  the  original  Greek. 
The  ionth,  entitlrd  Oallus,  porliajw  written  the 
last  of  all,  is  a  love  poem,  which,  if  written  in 
alagke  vena,  would  be  more  appropriataly  called 
an  el'-jy  than  a  Bucolic.  Al!  the  Eclognes  of  Viiyil 
abound  in  allitnons  to  the  circumstanoea  and  per- 
aoaa  «r  the  tiow  ;  Imt  tiwaa  allMhiM  aw  aften  eb- 

sciirc.  Thoni;h  tho  Eclni^ips  cnntain  ninny  pleasinjr 
lino,  the/  present  very  great  diihculties  arising 
botii  ftwi  tha  CMBrtiiietfctt  oTlha  poana,  and  tlie 
language.  Those  who  find  them  easy  are  not  per 
aooa  who  are  much  alive  to  the  perception  of  diiffi- 
cnltiai  {  and  those  who  bestow  upon  them  Tcry 
Hberal  praise,  have  the  merit  at  leaat  of  beinc: 
easily  satisfied.  Virgil  borrowed  many  lines  from 
Theocritus  ;  but  the  adaptation  of  a  few  lines  does 
Bat  give  to  his  pm'ms  the  genuine  rustic  cast  of 
some  of  the  host  pieces  of  Theocritus.  We  do  not 
feel  that  the  Kclogues  of  Virgil  represent  rural  life 
or  nml  manners  in  Italy ;  and  meh  a  represent- 
ation, even  if  Virgil  could  have  given  it,  is  incom- 
patible with^  leading  idea  that  pervades  some  of 
^  Bdagwt.    JvViM  Gaamr  waliger  preferred 

VirciPs  Eclo^nir-i  to  those  of  Th60ttto%  •  tBliOttS 
instance  of  perverted  judgment. 

Tha  Gaafgiea*  af^  AgriedtMl  Fbni«  fa 
four  books  is  a  didactic  poem,  which  Virgil  dedi- 
cated to  his  patron  Maecenas.  He  treats  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  in  the  first  book,  of  fruit  trees 
in  the  second,  of  hones  and  other  cattle  in  the 
third,  and  of  }»^^  in  the  fourth.  In  this  poem 
Virgil  shows  a  great  improvement  both  in  his  taste 
and  in  his  versification.  I  f  he  began  thia  paam be- 
fore he  had  finished  the  Eclogues,  he  went  on 
woriring  at  it  and  correcting  it  afler  he  had  laid 
lib  Bdogma  aiidck  It  hm  baea  allemiiiad  to  show 

that  the  first  hook  was  written  before  n.  r.  .35, 
but  there  is  no  conclusive  evidence  on  this  point. 
It  haa  bacB  itatad  when  H  waa  ftdsliad.  Neither 
ia  tfM  OaOlgics  nor  elsewhere  has  Virgil  the  merit 
of  atrikfaw  originality  ;  hit  chief  merit  consists  in 
th«  dcQfid  lumdlhig  of  boirowed  natertak.  His 
subject,  which  was  by  no  means  promising,  he 
treated  in  a  manner  both  instructive  and  pleasing  ; 
for  he  has  given  many  useful  remarks  on  agriculture 
■ad  ^vwrsified  the  dryness  of  didactic  poetry  by 
numerous  allusions  and  apt  embellishmmts,  and 
some  occasional  digressions  without  wandering  too 
&r  from  Ida  mfa  matter.  In  thaftnt  book  (v.  1, 
&C.)  he  enumemtes  the  subjects  of  his  pot>ni, 
amaqg  which  is  the  tmtment  of  beea ;  yet  the 
nRDBMnm  Of  IM8B  aaama  uss  maaiiiv  ■■nanBi 
Ibrene  fourth  nf  the  whole  poem,  mid  the  author 

Memdin^y  had  to  complete  tha  fourth  book  with 
matter  aemawhat  aitnaeew— Aa  long  story  of 
Aristaeus.  The  Oeoigica  is  the  most  finished  spe- 
cimen of  the  Latin  hexameter  which  we  have  ; 
and  the  rude  vigor  of  Lucretius,  and  the  antiquated 
rudeness  of  Ennius  are  here  replaced  1^  ft  versi- 
fication, which  in  its  kind  cannot  be  snTjmssed. 
The  Georgica  are  also  the  must  original  poem  of 
Virgil,  for  he  found  little  in  the  Wttrh  and  Days 
of  Hcsidd  that  could  furnish  him  with  hbts  for  the 
treatment  of  hie  subject,  and  we  are  not  aware  that 
there  wtm  anj  week  wUsh  ha  eanld  exactly  follow 
aa  •  lAokk  flor  sameRNM  riq^  Unea  ha  me 


indebted  to  hie  extoisiva  nmiiaig  «C  ^  Osr  * 
poeta, 

The  Aeneid,  or  advOBlana  mt  Aemaaa  afW :  • 

fifiU  of  Tmy,  is  an  epic  poem  oo  the  niDdel      a  • 
Homeric  poems.    It  was  founded  apoa  a^. 
Roman  tndition  that  Aaaaae  wad  his  Tre^ 
settled  in  Italy,  and  were  tbf  fooBders  at  t^- 
Homan  name,    in  the  first  books  we  hare  ls 
eteiy  of  Aeneas  being  driven  by  a  saocm  ee 
coast  of  Africa,  and  being  h-'^r  itnlilT  re^-iv^d  il: 
Dido  queen  of  Carthage,  to  whom  ke  xrlsM  t 
the  epiaada  of  tha  aecoBd  aai  AM  hodka 
of  Troy  and  his  wanderini'-s.     Tn  the  fc.".r:b  V.* 
the  poet  has  elaborated  the  atocj  of  tJbe  aasct 
mentof  Didaaad  AaneMtths  i1i  [miHi  af  JIibm 
in  ohedi'  ri<  I-  t  )  tho  will  of  the  fiods  and  the  mcai* 
of  the  Carthaginian  queen.    The  filth  hook  ev- 
tahia  tho  riait  to  Sicily,  and  the  aixth  ^  fandA: 
of  Aeneas  at  Cnmae  in  Italj«  and  his  desor:  i 
the  infernal  regions,  where  he  8«ea  hia  Cstbr-r  Ap- 
chiscs,  and  luu  a  prophetic  riaion  «f  the  giar.<na 
destinies  of  his  race  and  of  the  fatnre  fcaMB  c 
Rome.    In  the  fip«t  «ix  books  th*'  adrer^tans  cf 
Ulysses  in  the  Odyssey  are  the  in««<icl,  axki  ikem 
books  contain  more  variety  of  incidetit  aad  aira- 
tion  than  those  which  follow.     The  critics  Lst- 
disoovered  an  anachronism  in  the  riaat  of  Acaiai 
to  €irrhaga,  which  ii  supposed  m*  t»  has*  hsas 
founded  until  two  cnturics  aftor  the  fall  cf  Tr 
but  this  ie  a  matter  which  we  samj  imvK  viia«:^ 
diiwieloa,  er  admit  withooft  it  t»  Wa 

poetical  defect    The  last  six  bo<iju^  the  h^tisT 
of  the  struggles  of  Aeneas  in  Italy,  are  founded 
the  model  of  the  battka  of  the  Iliad.  Laticj.!. 
the  king  of  the  Latini,  ofiaes  the  Tro^  her?  'is 
d.iui:ht«T  La\-inia  in  marria^«,  who  had  be«B  l*^ 
trotlu'd  tu  Turnus,  the  warlike  kiiig  of  the  fiut&ii. 
The  conU'st  is  ended  by  the  death  of  Toxai^ai* 
falls  by  the  hand  of  Aeneas.    The  fattxmfi  *i 
Aeneas  and  his  final  settkoMCQt  ia  Italj  an  the 
subfeet  of  the  Aaneid,  hat  the  gleriaa  «r  Bmbi 
and  of  the  Julian  house,  to  which  Augostas  be- 
Imiged,  are  indirecUy  the  poet^  thene.    la  ty 
ibvt  baek  Aa  ftaantlea  ai  Alha  Iieapa  is 
iiiis.  d  by  .Tupiter  to  Venus  (Atrntid,  i  254),  sdJ 
the  tnmefier  «f  empico  froca  AIha  la  Raaw ;  fisai 
tha  Haa  af  hmmm  vffl  iaaeaad  tha  "IVsna 
Caesar,^  whose  empfa«  wiQ  only  be  Ikaiied  by 
the  ocean,  and  whose  gkty  hy  the  heaveaa.  Th* 
fiiture  rivalry  between  noBM  aad  Ganh^ge,  arf 
the  ultimate  triumphs  of  Baaee  af«  fttHttti,  The 
poem  nhounds  in  a!lu«ions  to  the  htstorr  of  Br>f?*: 
and  the  aim  of  the  poet  to  confinn  mod  tmim^itk 
the  papidir  Indition  of  the  Twijaii  ocigiB  of  fkr 
Roman  state,  and  the  descent  of  the  JuHi  hm 
Venus,  is  apparent  all  through  the  poem.  It  issh* 
jeetad  to  tha  Aeaeid  that  it  haa  aot  the  why  sf 
( onstniotion  either  of  the  Iliad  or  of  the  05 
and  that  it  ie  deficieat  ia  that  antifoe  tM^bcRj 
wMA  ihaiaUurieea  Aeaa  two  puetna.  Aeaea^  ia 

hero,  is  an  insipid  kind  of  pers  'nage,  a.nd  \  t.-hA 
superior  interest  is  excited  br  the  aaT^  >lea»> 
Uus,  and  also  by  INonae,       wfatnais  iW 
of  Aoaeae.   Virgil  imitated  other  poeu  beui'^ 
Homer,  and  he  has  occasionally  borrowed  ftm 
them,  especially  from  ApoUonios  of  Rhodes.  V 
Vh|^\  subject  was  difficult  ta  hmet  with  is 
terest,  thit  is  his  apology  ;  but  it  cannot  be  ifrM 
that  many  parts  of  his  poem  arc  successfsliv 
HiBtH^  and  that  particular  aoenee  and  iaadasa 
aia  tratlad  OTih  traa pealit  ifhih  ThehiMidid 
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tlouring  wb!ch  pervades' it,  and  the  great  aimmnt 
*  antiquarian  learning  which  be  has  Mattered 
trough  it,  make  the  Aeneid  a  ftadj  lor  ik»  lua- 
irian  of  Rome.  Virgil's  good  srngc  and  ta«te  are 
iwaya  conspicooos,  and  moke  up  for  the  defect 
r  onffimiUlIf,  As  a  whole,  the  Aeneid  leaves  no 
xong  iniprr><)sion,  which  ariaet  firom  the  fact  that 
,  ia  not  rmlly  a  natiwnal  poam,  like  the  Iliad  or 
M  OdyHej,  iIm  WMiMiMH  «f  an  ag»  «f  iHMi 
•e  have  no  other  literary  monument  ;  it  is  a 
Mned  pocn,  the  prodttctkn  of  an  age  in  which  it 
M  »«t  affev  «  ■»  inMlBMit  of  tka  mtSaMl 
inlilUfj.  Wt  as  a  monument  of  the  talent  and  in- 
oatry  of  an  individual.  The  Aniid  contain* 
lany  olMcare  paaeages,  which  a  long  wriea  of 
aoMMntaton  hare  laboured  to  elucidate.  Virgil 
M  tb«  merit  of  being  the  best  of  the  Roman  epic 
o«ta,  aupcriur  both  to  Ennius  who  preceded  him, 
nd  on  whom  he  levied  contributions,  and  ta  Lu- 
nn,  Silins  Italicus,  and  Vr\l»'riu-i  Hacnis,  who 
>elong  to  a  later  age.  The  passion  fur  rhetorical 
livplay,  whiek  aharaeterieee  all  the  literature  of 
Inmc,  is  much  less  offensive  in  Viri;il  than  intkMt 
who  fallowed  him  in  the  line  of  epic  poetrr. 

Tho  lari^  aJMena  af  VIniia  anw  ihart 

wnriK,  which  arv  attributed  to  him,  and  may  have 
>een  among  hi«  earlier  works.  The  CuIok  or 
3nat  is  a  kind  of  BaeoUe  poen  In  418  Itaniwn 
u>r8,  often  very  ohicnra ;  the  Ciri«,  or  the  mythua 
>r  Scylla  the  daughter  of  Nisus,  king  of  Megara, 
II  541  hexameters,  has  been  attributed  to  Cor* 
ikt  liuA  Oallus  and  others,  bat  Sodiger  taaiaMm 
that  it  IB  by  Virgil  ;  the  Moretum,  in  123  verses, 
the  name  of  a  cora[>ound  mess,  is  a  poem  in  hex- 
amateta,  on  the  daily  labour  of  a  cultivator,  bat  it 
contains  only  the  description  of  the  laljours  of  the 
first  uort  of  the  da/,  which  conaiit  in  preparing 
tim  MOTam:  tht  taHle  MVWMft  if  Om  nrtae 
SimiUas  if  «  Mgiw  f  MM  wm  tmt  battar 
acribcd, 

Afn  genua,  tola  aatikm  testante  fignia, 
Toita  eoman,  laWoqua  toiaens  at  fiuea  cob* 

rem, 

Pectorc  lata,  jacens  mamrois,  eompreaaior  alvo, 
Cruribua  ezilis,  spatiosa  prodiga  plaalft.** 

The  Cope,  in  elegiac  vene,  is  an  invitation  by  a 
femala  tmn  kaapcr  «r  aarrant  attached  to  a 
Caupnna,  to  possen^eni  to  come  in  and  enjoy  them- 
•elvee.  There  are  also  fourteen  short  pieces  in 
Tarioaa  flMrci,  daaod  aadar  tha  general  name  of 
Catnlecta.  That  addressed  **  Ad  Vencrem,"  shows 
that  the  writer,  whoever  be  wai,  had  a  talent  for 
•lejriac  poetry. 

Th.'  first  edition  of  Virgil,  a  small  folio,  was 
printed  at  Rome  aboat  A.  Ob  1469  by  Swevnhejm 
and  Pannarta,  and  dadiealBd  (•  Fvpa  And  if. 
Thia  rare  edition  was  reprinted  in  1471,  but  it  h 
of  no  great  valne.  The  Virgil  printed  by  Aldus  at 
Venice  in  1501,  8vo,  it  alM  mr  ecaree.   At  tiie 
close  of  the  fifteenth  and  fka  iM^uing  of  the  six- 
teenth centuries  there  were  many  prints  of  Virgil, 
with  the  commentary  of  Servius  and  othera.  The 
edition  of  J.  U  dala  Carda,  wbieb  ia  valued  for  the 
commentary,  appeared  at  Madrid  in  3  vol*,  folio, 
1  tiou— 1617.   The  valuable  edition  of  Nic;  Uein- 
IfatiraifaUbMni  AaHodanfaldTdi.  Tlia 
mH  printed  edition  of  P.  Masvictua,  Leenwarden, 
1727,  2  vola,  iUt,  contains  the  eomplete  commen- 
iviei  «r  g«fiH^  PbUaigyriua,  ad  PiMiOB,  viA 
tha**lDdM  Bi7lM»»  tl»  lili  «r  Tl^|il  bgr 
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Tib.  Claudius  Donatus,  an  "  Index  a1i«!oliitiss;mti8 
in  Mauri  Scrvii  tionorati  CommentaruM  in  Vir- 
gilium,**  and  an  **  Index  Auctoram  in  Bervii  Com- 
mentariis  citatorum."  All  these  matters  make  the 
edition  of  Masvicius  very  useful.  P.  Burmarm's 
edition  appeared  at  ABHtadam,  1746,  4  vols.  4toii 
C.  G.  Heyne  bestowed  great  labour  on  his  edition 
of  Viigil,  1767—1776,  Leipsig.  4  vols.  Uvo,  with 

cofneae  nMuxs  n  waa  tapmuMi  wnn  mprav^ 
menla  in  178n.  In  the  fourth  edition  of  Ilej-neli 
Viigil,  bj  O.  P.  £.  Wagnei^  Leipsig,  1830,  4  toIiw 
8vo,  tlw  tnl  km  been  eoBaeled  that  the  bait 
MS^^.,  the  punctuation  iopmad,  mA  the  ortho- 
graphy altoed  or  amended,  llie  text  of  this 
editioB  is -also  publisbed  eepwately  in  a  single 
volume  with  the  title  Publii  Vergilii  Maionia 
Carminn  ad  pristinam  Ortho^niiphiam  ({noad  ejus 
fieri  potuit  revocata,  edidit  P.  Wagner,  l^eipzig, 
1831,  8vo.**  It  also  contains  the  Orthogmplua 
Vcr^riliana,"  or  remarks  on  the  orthography  of  many 
words  in  Virgil,  arranged  in  alphabeti«^  order. 

The  works  of  Viigil  have  MiB  nere  fntanala 
than  those  of  most  of  the  writers  of  antiquity,  for 
there  are  many  very  old  MbS.  of  his  poems.  That 
vHiieh  li  eaUed  iba  Matteem,  may  probably  bava 
beon  written  before  the  downfal  of  the  Roman 
empbra.  An  exact  frc>simile  of  it  was  published 
W  FonM  FloNnee,  1741,  4to.  The  Codes 
Vaticanus,  which  is  also  of  great  antiquity,  waa 
publisbed  by  Bottari,  lioroe,  1741,  folio  ;  but  it  is 
said  not  to  be  so  accurate  a  copy  as  the  &c-simile 
tt  logginL  Wagner  in  Ui  Praefistio  bas  briefly 
discussed  the  relative  apes  of  these  two  MSS,  ; 
but  there  seem  to  be  no  grounds  for  deciding  tho 
question.  They  are  both  undoubtedly  very  old. 

The  editions  of  the  several  parts  of  Virj^il  and  the 
school  editions  are  veiy  numerous.  The  Hand- 
baeh  derCiwiieohen  BiMiegwphie«af  SdWeigger, 
ii.  pp.  1145 — 1258,  contains  a  long  list.  The  edi- 
tion of  A.  Forbiger,  3  vola.  8vo^  Leipsig,  1836, 
and  •  aeeond  editkn,  184^]84<K,  eentaini  a 
sufficiently  cn[>i(ni8  comment'iry  fnr  ordinary  use, 
which  Is  cumpoeed  of  selections  from  the  commen- 
tators and  bis  own  netaa. 

The  Buoolica  were  translated  into  Oermaa  verse 
by  J.  H.  Voes  with  useful  notes  ;  and  a  second 
edition  by  A.  Vosa,  appeared  at  Altoii;i,  1830. 
J.  H.  Voes's  poetical  translation  of  the  Ueorgics  is 
highly  esteemed.  His  complete  translation  of 
Virgil  appeared  at  Brunswick  in  3  vols.  8vo,  1 799, 
Martyn,  piafaMr  of  Botany  at  Cambridge,  pub- 
lished a  prose  version  of  the  (Ivor^'iau,  London, 
1741,  and  of  the  Oeoigica,  174U,  with  many  v»> 
laaUa  netaa.  Tbe  euaimeuUry  of  Ifartyn  en  the 
Gonrgica  is  perhaps  the  best  that  has  appeared  fitr 
the  elucidation  of  the  matter  of  the  poem,  tiawin 
Douglas,  bishop  of  Dariteld,  tfimlilad  Ae  Aenrfd 

into  Scottish  verse,  London,  1553.  Ogilby's  verse 
translation  was  published  at  London,  1649  and 
1 650 ;  and  Dryden^  was  published  by  Tonson, 
I^ondon,  1697.  The  blank  verse  translation  of 
Dr.  J.  Trapp  is  very  poor.  The  Aeneid  translated 
by  C.  Pitt,  and  the  Bucolica  and  Georgica  by 
Joeeph  Warton,  were  published  by  Dodsley,  Lon* 
don,  1783,  4  vols.  8vo.  Sotheby's  poetic  version 
of  the  Georgica  contains  the  original  text  and  the 
Tsnieni  of  De  Lille,  Soave,  Ghwrnan,  and  Vosa. 

The  chief  authority  for  the  Life  nf  Vir;ji!  is  the 
Liiie  by  IKmatus,  which,  thoi^h  not  a  critical  per- 
ftniM irim,  it  ndoabledly  mmied  on  good  b»> 
MtUi.  It  bifriBlid  in  Wi«nw)i  edition  of  Vi«il 
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with  nnt«.  The  eHitions,  tranBlations,  commen- 
taries, and  vamys  on  Virgil  iorrn  an  enormous  mas* 
«f  lileratun%  iu  wkkll  th«  poti  it  rather  boned 
than  embalmed.  fO.  Ti.] 

VlKGl'NIA.  1.  The  daughter  of  L.  Virgi- 
nias, »  l»aT8  oentorian,  the  attempt  made  upon 
W'hoge  chastity  by  A  pp.  Claiidius  was  the  imme- 
diate cauM  of  the  downfall  of  the  Decemvin,  who 
iMiJiaTiBimwirf  kw«ti—rf  in  panBiiinn  of 
their  power  at  the  beginnint^  of  B.C.  449.  The 
•tory  ran  that  Viiginia  was  a  beaotifiil  and  inno- 
eant  girl,  lietrolhad  t»  L.  f  dUoi^  vIm  Ind  Ten- 
dered his  tribuneship  nicmoniblc  by  his  Liw  which 
assigned  the  ATentine  to  the  plebeians.  The 
maiden  had  attnM^ted  the  notioe  of  the  deeamrtr 
Apfk  Claudius.  He  at  first  tried  bribes  and  al- 
lorementa  ;  but  when  these  failed,  he  had  recourse 
to  an  outrageous  act  of  tynumj,  which  he  could 
IMTpetrate  with  all  the  gwaliir  ease,  as  her  Esther 
was  absent  from  Rome,  serving  with  the  Roman 
aruiy  un  Mount  Algidus.  One  morning,  as  Vir- 
gumf  attended  by  her  nurse,  was  on  her  way  to 
her  school,  which  wn.s  in  oik^  of  the  bootba  round 
tlie  fionun,  M.  Claudius,  a  client  of  Appius,  laid 
lield  ef  the  damnl  «id  ckinud  bar  ae  hie 


The  crj'  nf  the  nurse  for  help  brought  a  crowd 
around  them ;  but  M.  Clandiua  said  that  he  did 
Bot  MMBilo  aae  Tiolenee,  nd  that  he  wndd  Mm 
the  case  before  App.  Claudius  for  decision.  All 
parties  went  acoordingly  before  the  decemTir. 
In  his  presence  Mareos  repeated  the  tale  he  had 
learnt,  asserting,  that  Virginia  was  the  child  of  one 
of  his  female  slaves,  and  had  been  imposed  upon  the 
reputed  fisther  by  his  wife,  who  was  childless. 
He  farther  Haled  that  he  would  prove  this  to 
Virginius,  as  soon  as  ho  returned  to  Rome,  and  he 
demanded  that  the  girl  should  meantime  be  handed 
atnr  le  hie  eastody  as  his  slave.  The  friends  of 
the  aiaiden,  on  the  other  hand,  pleaded  that  by 
the  eld  law.  which  had  been  re-enacted  in  the 
Ttnlve  TabM,  it  «aa  pR»vided  that  every  poson 
who  was  reputed  to  be  free,  and  whom  another 
claimed  as  his  slave,  was  to  contiatte  in  poesession 
of  his  rights,  till  the  judge  deelaaed  Um  te  he  a 
slave,  though  he  was  boond  to  give  security  for  his 
appearance  in  oovrt  They  uerefive  offered  to 
give  security  for  the  maiden,  and  begged  the  de* 
eemvir  to  postpone  his  judginent  till  her  fisther 
could  be  fetched  from  the  ramp.  Appius,  however, 
replied  that  the  girl  couUi  not  in  any  case  be  free ; 
tMt  ahe  must  belong  either  to  her  fiither  or  her 
master,  and  that  as  hi-r  father  was  absent,  he  nd- 
jndged  her  to  the  custody  of  M.  Claudius,  who 
vaa  te  give  sureties  to  bring  her  before  his  judg- 
ment-seat  when  the  case  should  be  tried.  At  this 
unjust  sentence  the  crowd  exhibited  sigiu  of  the 
gfeetert  fadlgnatias.  P.Nnniiteriaa,themB(dMi% 
unc'e,  and  Icilius,  to  whom  she  was  betrothed, 
umke  so  loudly  i^ainat  the  sentence,  that  the  mul* 
mode  began  te  he  leoaed.  Appius,  fearti^  a  riot, 
said  that  he  would  let  the  cause  stand  over  till  the 
next  day  ;  but  that  then,  whether  her  fisther  ap- 
peared or  not,  he  should  know  how  lo  asaintam 
the  laws  and  te  give  Jodgment  aoeotdi^g  l»  joatice. 
The  greatest  exertions,  however,  were  n«»cp<tRnr>- 
to  bring  Virginius  to  the  city,  lest  Appius  .should 
ktve  oietained  him  in  the  camp^  Accordingly, 
while  AppiiM  n-as  kept  in  court  receiving  bail  for 
the  appearance  of  Viigiuia  on  the  following  day, 
tvo  tf  the  fltleada  of  the  hndlj  aada  all  hMle  to 
the  tamp,    Thcj  naahad  tha  camp  tht  ana 


VIRGINIA. 

evening.    Virginius  inunediatelj 
of  absence,  and  was  alreodj  on  hie  waj  ae 
when  the  msmenger  of  Aj  ' 

his  coileatrues  to  detain  him. 

Early  next  morning  Virg^ixiius  and  his  rmac-nl 
came  into  the  fornm  with  their  fcumtsts  n| 
The  father  appealed  to  the  people  for  aid,  w«»Lt{| 
them  that  all  were  involved  in  a  like 


women  in  their  company  sobbed  alood.    Bet  3« 
tent  uptm  the  gralihauion  of  hie  Imst,  Ajmini  ce4\ 
nought  hr  the  mkmj  ef  ^  ffalhii  mmi  4e 
He  carae  into  the  forum  attended  by  a  rr^  j* 
of  clients,  and  took  his  eeat  upon  the 
ItChwdiaaramireahisclahm.  Appiaa 
to  give  sentence,  by  which  he  ctmaif^ned  the 
to  the  party  who  claimed  her  as  his  slave, 
judge  should  decide  the  matter.     M.  Ckai:.:^ 
stept  forward  to  take  peaMaaion  of  the  aBaaicK.to 
was  driven  back  by  the  pwple.  Th 
pius,  who  had  brought  with  him  to  the  iMU  i 
huge  body  of  nmm  pairfaiaHa        0mk  cia& 
ordered  his  lictora  to  disperse  the  rrwh.  Ti* 
people  drew  back  in  afiigbt,  leaving  Vaynim  mi 
his  danghtir al— a  hcfcre  the  jnfll(|wiiat  mat.  A. 
help  was  pone.    The  unhappy  fatht-r  tbrn  r^n^ 
the  decemvir  to  be  allowed  to  neak  one  wmC  ^ 
the  anae  hi  his  ias^htart  Imwing.  ia  «isr» 
ascertain  whether  .'•he  was  rerilly  his  dav^ier. 
The  leqoast  was  granted  ;  Virginias  drew  thna 
hoA  aaiae,  and  inatehhig  up  a  bvtdher's  ko^  frc 
one  of  the  stalls,  plunged  it  in  his  das^ihsa^ 
breast,  exclaiming,  **  There  is  no  w  t  y  bat  ii  t  :r 
keep  thee  free.**    In  vain  did  App;;x«  call  onu  a 
«top  him.    The  crowd  amde  wmy  for  him,  tei 
holdino;  his  bloody  knife  on  hieh,  h"  m-^hM  v  z'^ 
gate  ot  the  city,  and  hastened  to  the  Koawa  r*~f 
The  result  is  known.  Both 


against  the  decemvirs,  who  were  deprived  of  t 


on 


power,  and  the  old  form  of  govemment 
L.  Virginias  waa  tlw  fint  whe  wm  «Ib 
and  he  hastened  to  take  revenge  up* 
enen^.  Bvliisonleo  Appus  wnedc^gedtoBn 
te  awah  hit  trial,  ana  he  Aen  p^aa  o^  mka 
own  life  in  order  tn  avriid  a  m  ire  i^rnominioos  ds^k 
M.  Claudius,  who  had  churned  the  maiden  s« 
slave,  was  eoodenned  te  de^,  hut  Viigiuas  rs- 
self  did  not  allow  the  last  stnteoce  of  Ae  hnris 
be  carried  into  eflfect,  but  permitted  him  te  r*  int» 
exile.     (Liv.  iii.  44 — 58  ;  Dionya.  xL  2ft — ii  ; 
Val.  Max.  vi.  1.  §  2.)    Cicero  in  one  passi^  ekls 
the  father  Dectmus  Virginius       /trj>.  ii.  37),  hrt 
in  another  passive  he  gives  hun  the  prumaia 
XectMs,  in  confonaflf  am  theetkcr  amBHBt«iiMi 
(rfe  Fin.  ii.  20). 

2.  The  daitghter  of  Aulas,  was  a  ntiiiiss  hf 
birth,  hat  maniea  te  the  pMete  VT^mum 
Flatnina,  who  wn«  consul  in  B.  c  307  and  "J?*, 
In  consequence  of  her  Bsarnage  the  patncma  weeea 
enhded  her  flni  Aa  vwaMp  ef  ift»  jsMm 
Pudicitia,  and  she  thcMopoo  dedicated  Aflapdti 
the  plebeian  Pudidtiai   (Liv.  x.  *2.t.> 

VIRGI'NIA  or  VERGI'NIA  GENS,  pssti- 
ctan  and  plebehm.  Veminiua  is  mnaUy  §tmi  k 
MSS.  and  inscriptionn,  hut  mf>dem  edit«n  ffei>» 
niliy  adopt  the  other  orthography,  Vugimus.  Tk 
patrician  branch  of  the  gens  wasof  cnetaMCifBr^ 
and  frequently  filled  the  highest  booows  of  tk 
state  during  the  early  years  of  the  r^ahlia  Tkty 
all  bore  tM  anwmcn  of  TkKomrv^  hUL  wm 
,  difidad  iaii  iniMfiMiliaa  vilk  lha  MM* 
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heliomonlamuit  EtqiulintUy  and  Rtriilut  rrspect- 
«'ly.  The  first  of  them  who  obtained  the  consuI> 
lip  was  T.  Virginias  Tricostns  Caeliomontanus  in 
.o.  496.  The  plebeian  Vizginii  an  also  tnen- 
nned  at  an  early  period  among  the  tribunca,  but 
>ne  of  them  had  any  cognomen.  Under  the  em- 
re  we  find  Virginii  wSh  olhOT  aummm,  m  Ikl 
r  which  is  piTen  below. 
VIKOl'NlUa  1.  A.  V1RGINIU8,  tribune  of 
le  pleba,  i;ft  41«  Mowti  K.  Qafatiii%  the  ton 
r  Lb  Cincinnatiis,  and  after  a  severe  straggle  ob- 
lined  hit  condemnatinn.   (Lir.  iii.  U — IS.) 

agio  fate  occnsinned  the  downfidl  m  llw  d—cni- 
ini,B.  c.44d.  (.ViaoiNiA.J 

5.  A.  ViRomnrai,  trilmna  of  llie  j^bt,  b.c. 
95,  was  condemned  with  his  colleague  Q.  Pom- 
on ill!!,  two  years  afterwards.  (LtT«  v*  38.}  ¥or 
etaiis  nee  Pomponius,  No.  3. 

4.  I*  ViH(.iN-io%  m  Irikonc  of  the  soldkn  in 
H>  aeeoad  Puie  wm,  B.a  207.    (lif.  jacriL 

6.  YimoiNit^it,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.  &  87, 
bo  nowMBdSul^k  ipokn  «f  nte  Vniatuvsy 
io,  1. 

6L  Vnanmni*  piwerilwd  Vjr  the  trimavbi  b.  c. 

escaped  to  Sicily  by  proniisii;?  large  snms  nf 
Mmejr  to  hia  slaves,  and  to  the  soldiers  who  were 
■nt  to  kin  Mm.   (Appian,  A  O.  it.  48.) 
VIROI'NIUS  CA  IMTO.  (Capito.1 
VlKOrNIUS  FLAVUS.  [FjUAVUt.] 
VIROI'NIUS  ROMA'NUS«  a  oontanporao' 
t  the  youngor  PlnqTi  wrote  comedies  and  mtmi- 
arobiywliieliaMiMWipcaiNdbjPUBj.  (JI^tL 
Jl.) 

VIUOrNTUS  RUFUS.  [Ruri-s.] 
VIRIATHUS  {Ctvipla(}„s,  Diod.  and  Dion 
(Myrfortfos,  Appuui),  a  Lusitauiaii,  com- 
kil  auUBlljuien  in  their  war  ^gMiirt  the 
■lomans,  whose  power  he  defied,  atid  whose  armies 
le  vanquished  duringmany  successive  years.  He 
•  dflMribed  hf  Ae  RoaMOi  ai  origimdly  a  sbep- 
lerd  or  bjintsman,  and  afterwards  a  robber,  or,  as 
jrould  be  called  in  Spain  in  the  present  day,  a  gue- 
jlk  diieC  Hit  dMn»l«r  k  tewB  ^rarjr  Amnv. 
ibiy  in  a  fragment  of  Dion  Cassias  (Fr<i;m.  7^, 
X  33,  ed.  Reimar.),  and  his  account  is  confirmed 
by  the  testimony  of  other  aDcknt  wxHa«,  who 
^riebrate  espcciidljr  his  justice  and  equity,  which 
was  particiilnrly  shown  in  the  fair  division  of  the 
ipoila  he  obUiined  from  the  enemy.  (Comp.  Diod. 
vol.  ii.  p.  519,  cd.  Wess. ;  Cfab  4s  Qff:  ii.  11.) 
The  Lusiu-ujians  had  long  been  accustomed  to  iUf>- 
[iort  themselves  by  rubbery  and  rapine  ;  and  as 
they  still  contmued  their  pmilalwjr  Mda  of  life 
ifttT  the  Tlomans  had  Vcome  ma^tors  of  the 
neighbouring  countrieSi  the  Koman  commandeis  in 
Bpaio  nnlviA  lo  ndaca  iImbi  to  nAiiriHiiMU  Ac- 
cordingly bl  t^if  ir  country  was  invaded 
by  the  propiaetor  Scr.  Gaiba,  and  in  the  fitUowing 
year  (b.  a  150)  by  the  procflnral  L.  ImmoIBim  as 
Well  as  by  Oalba.  The  Lusitanians  in  alarm  sent 
eflha  of  submission  to  Oalfao,  who  enticed  them 
ta  kaTe  their  mountain  fiwtnesaes  by  promising  to 
give  tlwm  fertile  lands,  and  when  they  had  de- 
scended into  the  plains,  relyin?  on  the  word  of  a 
Roman  general,  he  surrounded  them  with  bis  troops 
and  treacherMMlf  butchered  thflB.  Tiiy  few  of 
the  Lusitanians  escap  d,  but  amon^  the  snrrivots 
was  ViriathoB,  who  was  destined  to  be  the 
«f  hto  MM  wMv.  rk»- 


avo^er 
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bad  not  left  their  homes,  rote  as  a  man  against  tha 
rule  of  such  treacherous  tyrants.,  and  they  found  in 
Viriatbus  a  leader  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  country,  and  who  knew  how  to  carry  on  tha 
war  in  the  way  beat  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the 
country  and  the  habits  of  bis  countrymnu  At 
im  ba  tmkiad  all  batUw  in  the  plaiiM,  nd 
an  incessant  guerilla  warfare  in  the  mountains. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  a.  c.  147  that  the  Lu»i- 
iuiiiM  Wfn  aUa  la  collect  nqr  famSMa  body 
of  men  ;  and  in  this  year  having  invaded  Tur- 
detania,  they  were  attacked,  while  laTafiing  the 
cowiUty,  by  ua  Ranan  propraetor  C.  or  IC  TCtI* 
lius,  defeated  with  loss  and  obliged  to  take  refuge 
in  a  fortress,  to  which  the  Romans  laid  siege. 
TIm  isiBt  of  pnmnons  prevented  them  firom  hold- 
ing out  long,  and  they  accordingly  endeavoured  ta 
make  terms  with  Vetilius,  who  promised  to  assign 
to  them  a  place  where  they  might  settle.  Viri- 
athus,  who  was  serving  among  his  cotmtrymen, 
bat  who  had  not  yet  been  formally  recognised  as 
tbeir  general,  reminded  them  of  the  treachery  of 
Iba  RamM^  aad  promised,  if  they  varid  aboy  Idt 
commands,  to  save  them  from  their  present  danger. 
His  offer  was  gladly  accepted,  and  he  was  unani* 
moualT  sicsHd  their  eemmander.  By  a  bold  and 
skilful  stratagem  he  eluded  the  Roman  general, 
and  again  assembled  hia  finces  at  Triboh^  a  town 
la  Iba  ioalb  of  iba  Ti^ini  fa  Lndtnia.  Tbitbor 
ho  was  followed  by  Votilius  ;  T)ut  Viriathus,  pre- 
tending to  latreat,  led  the  Romans  into  an  ambua- 
cade,  wb«a  tbcj  Iran  atlMdted  by  the  Lusi- 
txinians,  and  defeated  with  great  loss:  Vetilins 
himself  wu  killed  ;  and  out  of  10,000  Romana 
scaredy  6000  esc^>ed.  The  survivon  took  refuga 
under  the  ooBBand  of  the  qnaartor  within  tha 
walls  of  Carpessus,  which  Appian  supposes  to  be 
the  same  as  the  ancient  Tartessus.  Fearing  to 
meet  the  enemy  in  the  tidd,  the  quaestor  obtamed 
5000  men  from  the  Belli  and  Titthi,  Celtiberian 
tribes,  who  were  then  allies  of  the  Romans,  and 
sent  them  i^pdnit  Viibrtbiic  1  bnt  Ibegr  wtn  aloa 
defeated  by  the  Lusitanian  general,  who  now  laid 
waste  Caipetania  withcmt  encountering  any  opposi- 
tfon. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  praetor  C.  Plantius  in  the 
ioUowiiw  year,  blc.  146,  with  a  ircsh  army,  Viri- 
athtH  abttidoMd  Carpetank  and  retreated  into 
Lositania.  lie  was  eagerly  ibllowed  by  Plautius, 
who  crossed  the  Tagus  in  pursuit  of  him,  but 
while  the  Romans  were  engaged  in  fortifying  their 
camp  on  n  iimilahii  coverni  with  qUvoii,  iHudi 
the  Roman  writers  call  the  Hill  of  Venus,  they 
were  attacked  by  Viriathus  and  put  to  the  rout 
with  great  slaughter.  Plautius  vras  so  disheartened 
with  this  defeat  that  he  made  no  further  attempt 
against  the  enemy,  but  led  his  army  into  winter 
qnumi,  ahbaagb  it  fHII  only  tha  nlddk  c£ 
summer.  The  countr)'  of  the  Roman  allies  was 
thus  again  left  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  Yiriathui^ 
wba  oompelled  the  inhabhanls  to  pay  la  Urn  tin 

full  value  of  their  crops,  and  destroyed  tbam  if 
they  refused.  He  also  took  Segobriga,  tlie  chief 
town  of  the  Ccltiberiena.   (Frontm.  Slrat,  m.  1 1. 

§  4.) 

The  war  in  Spain  had  now  assumed  such  a 
threatening  aspect  that  the  Semite  resolved  to  send 
a  consul  and  a  eonenlsr  army  iale  that  country. 
Accctrdingly,  in  n.  r.  145,  the  consul  Q.  Fabius 
Aenaiianus,  the  son  of  Aemilius  Paulus,  who  con- 
ifimA  Maciedflidai  taeeiTed  Sptin  ei  bk  mvvJub^ 
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tm  viRiATHim: 

He  IcTicd  two  tiow  !ppjon8  at  R'^mr,  consisting  for 
the  most  part  of  new  recruita,  in  order  to  give  wnne 
fvpM0  to  tlto  ifBCcnn  mopii  whoirara  wm  tnt 
hf  the  wMv  in  Grain  and  Maeedonia.  He  liki  - 
wue  obtained  soma  totem  from  the  allies ;  and 
when  he  nraatered  his  troops  at  Uno  or  Orao,  the 
modem  t<>wn  of  Osuna  in  Andalusia,  his  arroj 
amounted  to  I  'lJlOd  foot  and  2000  hnno.  Rut 
before  bis  arrivui  in  Spain  the  Romans  had  ag-ain 
•atpMienoed  another  disaste  r.  The  mntf  of  the 
pra<?tor  Claudius  Uniniaiiiis  had  bocn  no^rly  anni- 
hilated, and  the  bacaa  and  other  B\w\a  taken  from 
the  Romans  had  liMn  «Nelfld  Viriathos  as  tro- 
phies in  the  monntdni.  (Flor.  li  17.  §  1^  )  Fa- 
bins  i^^ears  not  to  him  airiv«d  ia  8«in  till  the 
nMAvoftlwtanMr;  ndat  bemM  not  fight 

^\-ith  the  rnomy  till  his  raw  troops  had  received 
further  training,  he  left  his  army  under  the  com- 
mand  of  bis  legate,  whflt  1w  Mwiilf  tN*t  ttm  to 
Gndes  to  ofllier  a  sacrifice  to  Hercules.  In  his  ab- 
sence his  foragers  were  attacked  by  VinaUraa,  who 
slew  many  of  them  ;  and  the  legate  of  Fabhn 
haviqg  therenpon  ventured  to  offer  battle  to  ^'iri- 
nthnp,  was  defeated.  When  Fabius  returned  from 
(Jades,  he  could  n<»t  be  tempted  by  Viriathus  to 
any  regular  engi^ement,  but  passed  the  remainder 
of  the  yrnr  in  excrcisinir  his  trnops  and  in  occa- 
sional skirmishes  with  the  enemy,  by  which  his 
wldieit  acqidrBd  csnfldenoe  and  sapsrtafb  In 
thefoBowin;;  y«ir  fn.  r.  M  l)  Fabins  was  continued 
in  tha  Kvvemment  of  bpain,  and  he  now  felt  stiffi> 
cmn  rsnaaca  iipoR  ra  uvupa  w  ywKWan  so  mbbk 
Virinthiis  with  all  his  ffirces.  Viriathus  "was  de- 
flated and  driren  out  of  the  Roman  dominions  in 
Spain,  and  hb  two  cMrf  toWM  Ml  into  dto  iMtodt 
of  Fabius.  After  these  successes  Fabiw  M  his 
troops  into  winter  qtuurters  at  Cordoba. 

These  snooetses  of  Fabins,  however,  were  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  another  formidable  insur- 
rection in  Spain.  The  Arrvaci,  Bolli,  and  Titthi, 
Celtiberian  people,  inhabitinji^  that  part  of  S(«aiii 
now  oiBad  Old  OtotOe,  had  Iwen  subdued  by  the 
Romans  some  years  previoasly,  and  two  of  them, 
the  Belli  and  Titthi,  had,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
MDt  MSMtinre  to  tiM  Kwasns  in  their  war  againsi 
Viriathns.  They  were  now,  however,  induced  to 
follow  the  example  of  Viriathus,  and  to  take  up 
•ma  againrt  the  RomnM,  and  tfavf  ahawt  tito 
whole  of  central  S[inin  ^-us  in  opon  re  veil;  The 
war  aoainst  the  Celtibcriaas  became  even  meca  mo* 
fiaetod  dian  Aat  agaiiMt  the  Lorftoirians,  and  ii 
usually  known  by  the  name  of  the  Numantine  war, 
from  Nnmantia,  the  principal  town  of  the  ArevacL 

In  B.C.  143  the  consul  Q.  Metellus  Macedo- 
aiens  was  sent  into  Nearer  Spain,  and  tlw  pnv 
praetor  Pompeius  into  Further  Spain,  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Fabius  Aemilianiis.*  Wh  ile  Metellos  con- 
ducted the  nar  vidiniceess  agamst  the  Celtiheihati, 
Pompeiuj  was  not  equally  fortunate  in  his  campaign 
against  Viriathus.  He  bad  at  fint  sained  a  vic- 
tory over  the  Lusitanian  gomal,  and  fmaed  Un 

as  far  as  the  mountain  south  of  the  Tairus,  which 
has  been  akeady  mentioned  under  the  nanw  of  the 
HiUofVenviL  nciaViiialhaftaraediqpQn  Mi  pur- 
suers, and  drove  them  back  into  their  camp  with 
the  loss  of  1000  men  and  aerenl  standaids.  This 

*  Apphm,  Hi^.  66,  calls  the  successor  of  Fabius 
Qmniius  ;  but  by  this  name  he  mn«'t  iindf-rstand 
Qmmiiu  Pompeius :  see  Druuuum,  Lk*chichle  liom*. 
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deftatio  di!>henrtencd  PoniprIn« 


lha  eMBT  to  lay  waste  the  ootmuy  anMBia:  ■> 
Oaadrf^awaB  vMBBik  N^fa^iBa^^  iBBdL  ladl  ^^a 


■arly 
dubo. 

In  the  Mkming  year,  a.  c.  142,  thm 
FabioB  Senrilianus  wtt  eent  into  Pnrtbii 
the  successor  of  Pompeiii'*.  Q.  Met*"J'r« 
as  proconsul  in  Nearer  Spain.  Ser^ilmsi:^  tjwiii; 
witii  Urn  two  Romnii  legiona  and  allied  tnoM. 
amounting  in  all  to  16,000  font  and  If»l3t© 
and  he  aUo  obtained  fi^>m  Micipaa 
He  at  first  carried  on  the  war  with 
defeated  Viriathus,  and  compelled  hivr  tn  trtsr 
into  Lusitania,  took  by  stona  aaiiy  of  hie  coxa 
and  iiiMiHilnalid  aavaaal  foOTflhi  lanla.  3S«b 
year,  however,  a  c.  141,  -when  Se 
in  Spain  as  proosDsoi,  tha  fortnnr  of 
Th«  Rooane  had  hrtd 

stole  into  the  town  by  niffht,  and  at  the  dwa  a 
day  made  a  succe.<<<^fu1  sally  agminat  the  b«;aw'^g*. 
The  Romans  lost  a  great  nnnwcr  of  meri,  aed  mat 
put  to  flight.  In  their  reCMM  they  bctanse  ea- 
closed  within  a  mnnntain  p^^^i,  wbrre  tb^  ^-Tt 
surrounded  by  the  Lujritaniaiix,  much  m  tike  mm* 
way  as  their  ancestors  had  been  bj  the  fliHaitai 
at  the  celebrated  Caudine  Forks.  Escape'  -"-as 
impossible,  and  they  had  no  altoanauie  bat  aa 
unconditional  surrender.  l^riatlMBvndliiiiBto^ 
with  moderatil)!!.  He  acreed  to  n!!ow  t!:e  Rosaaaa 
to  depart  uninjared,  on  oooditioii  of  their 
the  liariianhan  to  latota  lihiaiT 

their  own  territory,  and  of  their 
as  a  friend  and  ally  of  the  Ttiwiaii 
viuBuue  ooDmnsBo •  unKSj  wnn  wm 
t(  nna,  and  it  was  ratified  by  the 

Thus  the  war  with  Viriathus  appeared  tn  hsrt 
been  brought  to  a  eondnsion  ;  but  the  cooeJ 
Servilius  Caepia,  who  succeeded  hie  brother  Stos^ 
lianns  in  the  command  of  Further  Spa  n  ia  R  c 
140,  was  greatly  disappointed  at  the  uiMfzptcttNi 
tondnatiea  of  the  «afc  Ba  ini  loolLed  issijid 
to  the  war  in  Spain  as  an  opportunity  fbr  - 
both  wealth  and  glory  ;  and  he  xJtuenbmt  asea 
efcry  enealhai  to  induce  Aa  aMia  ta  hnrik  Ae 
treaty  by  representing  it  a5  unworthy  of  the  Roasn 
people.    The  senate,  howevci^  hsid  no*  tiw  <A»> 
tery  togifa  Aafa*  approval  taan  opea  iMadai 
the  peace,  but  connived  at  GMpia*k  Injurinf  Ta^ 
aUraa  aa  fiu  as  he  eoaid  withaM  a^y  open  ( 
Bal  aftar  a  Aeit  «aa  iMi  w»  toUtte  the 
allowed  Caepio  to  declare  open  war  i^paiBst  Vin> 
athus,  probably  having  obtained  neaBtiaw  sow 
pretext  fbr  this  act  of  kithleaeoesa.    CaepiA  ftfii- 
with  took  the  field  anmet  Viaathets :  bat  tk 
latter  sent  three  of  his  mmX  faithfiil  frit?i«. 
Audax,  Ditalcn,  and   Miuurus,  to  the 
gencial,  to  ofler  him  tatme  of  peacew 
persuaded  the  envoys  by  promisee  of  bu]pe 
wards  to  mtudtf  Viriathns.     ftiiwdiiMii.  m. 
their  falnm  they  mardand  VMiftiar^Me  h» 
was  asleep  in  his  tent,  and  made  their  •  ■ 

the  Roman  camp  befiare  any  «f  the  1  aniaaaM 
beuane  awwe  of  the  dwrth  ef  thair  gaaairi.  lbs 
murdererti,  however,  did  not  MeaiWi  Aa  lawsi 
which  had  been  promised  theai ;  and  when  tkr 
demanded  them  of  the  cansal,  ito  codiy  repM 
that  the  l^onians  did  Mt  OBBsraa  of  the  nardtf 
of  a  general  \\\-  his  owT»  soldiers.  The  i.rx'.S  ^ 
Viriathus  did  not  put  an  immediate  Mtof  »  a* 
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:encev  his  loldien  elected  Tautaliu  m  Uieir 
>rml  ;  bat  the  fartter  mm  no  wanA  he  « ItoBiin 

OBuJ,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  wu  obliged 
nubmit  to  Caepioi.  [Caxpio,  No.  6.]  The  war 
ith  ViriathtM  lasted  eight  years,  according  to 
ppiBa  (ffup'  75),  who  dates  its  eommpncement 
om  the  time  that  Viriiithug  became  the  Icndi-r  of 
le  LtLsitanians.  Other  writers,  however^  say  that 
le  war  lasted  fonrteen  yean,  which  must  ba  asB- 
ated  from  the  beginning;  of  the  Celtiborian  war, 
.  C  I6i.  (Appiaa,  HioK  60 — 75  ;  Kutrop.  iv. 
6  t  Oraa.  IK,  4 1  FIsk  il  17  f  Lhw  Epk.  54  ; 
>ontin.  il  6w  §  7,  ii.  I  T  §  4,  iil  10.  §  6,  iii.  11. 
4,  &  i  82  i  Veil  FaL  ii.  1  ;  AoreL  VicU  da 
'Sr,  JUL  71  tYsL  llsx.i&  6.  §  4  ;  Diad.  ~ 
nil.  pp.  591,  $97,  ed.  Wen.  i  INa« 
8,  !».  3d,  ed.  Reimar.) 

V1RI00MARU&  1.  Or  BMroKAftTOi^  At 
iadftr  of  the  Oaals,  slain  by  Mm— Blfc  (MajIc 
BLLtTs,  No.  4,  p.  928,  a.] 

2,  Or  VjaDi;MARUs,  a  chieftain  of  the  Aedai, 
fhom  Caesar  had  raised  from  a  low  aak  l»  the 
if^hest  honour.  He  and  Eport-dorix  came  with 
he  caTalry  of  the  Aedui  to  the  aaaistaace  of 
3MMur  k  lis  WW  i^unst  VercinsalHix  bk  &a  52, 
md  they  at  fint  used  their  influence  to  prettBt  tlis 
iodtti  from  joinii^  tha  nst  of  tha  Oaals  in  the 
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uiwcrer,  both  Viridomarusand  Eporcdorix  revolted 
.homaclTasi  but  were  mucli  mortified  when  the 
Saab  ckaM  Vcrdngetoriz  m  thtir  iiiMWwam  in 
sbittf^  as  they  had  hoped  to  obtain  that  honoar  for 
Oiemselrcs.  (Caes.  B.  G.  Til  38—40,  54,  55,  63.) 

VIRIDOVIX,  the  chieftain  of  the  Unelii,  was 
conquered  by  Q.  Titurius  Sabinua,  Cacsar*s  legatas, 
in  H.  r.  56.  {Cam,  AG.  iiL  17^19 1  Uma  Om, 
xxxix.  45.) 

VIRIPLACA,  "tka  §tUm  wim  soothea  the 

anger  of  man,"  wns  a  snmame  of  .Tiinn,  describing 
her  aa  the  restocer  of  peace  between  married 
people.  Sha  M  s  niiilMi  j  en  the  Pdatme, 
iiit  1  wliich  women  went  when  they  thought  them- 
Si  lrea  wniued  by  their  husbands.  Tbey  frsnkly 
UM  tlw  galikH  ttsir  grief;  MBd  iIm  iMardfapsnd 
their  mind<i  to  become  reconciled  tn  their  husbands. 
(Faal.  p.  62 ;  VaL  Max.  iL  1.  g  6.)  £L.S.J 

VI'WUS  LUPUa  lLoFct.1 

VIRTUS^  tha  Roman  persnnificaUon  of  manly 
valour.  She  was  represented  with  a  short  tonic, 
her  right  breast  uncovered,  a  helmet  on  her  head, 
a  spcnr  in  her  left  hand,  a  sword  in  the  right,  and 
stand  ill.:  with  her  right  foot  on  a  hchnet.  There 
was  a  gulden  statue  of  her  at  Rome,  which  Alaricus, 
king  of  the  Gotha,  melted  down.  (Lir.  xxTiL  25, 
xxiz.  1 1  :  Val.  Max.  i.  1. 1 8|  GiSi  lb  Nat.  Dtor, 
u.  '23  ;  Zosim.  t.  21.)  [L.  &J 

VISCBLLFNtm,  SP.  CAMlia  MMmted 

as  thi'  anthnr  of  the  first  nu'mrian  IrAv  at  Rome,  to 
which  he  fell  a  marUr.  He  was  thrice  consul  and 
twwo  trfomphad.  Bia  flmt  connddrfp  waa  in  b.  c 
.')02,  in  the  eighth  year  of  thi-  republic,  when  he 
had  Opiter  Viiginius  Tncostus  as  a  colleague.  Ac- 
cording to  Dionysius  (v.  49)  Cassms  sairiod  on  war 
•gainat  tlM  Sabincs,  whom  he  defeated  with  such 
great  loss  near  Cur»'s,  that  they  were  obliged  to  sue 
for  peace,  and  surrender  to  the  Komous  a  large 
portion  of  their  land.  Casnus  in  oonaequence  ob- 
taiii^d  a  triumph  on  his  return  to  Rome,  which  is 
cMiiiinued  by  the  Capitoluie  Kasti.  Liv}',  on  the 
other  hand,  aayi  Qbl,  17)  nothii^  ibonl  a  war  with 
^  SabioHu  tmtiafailMthiittiMst 


on  war  against  the  Auruoci,  aiMl  took  Pometia. 
But  as  the  war  against  the  Anrund  aud  the  capture 
of  Pometia  is  repeated  by  Livy  (ii.  22,  25,  26) 
under  B.  c  495,  tnese  events  onglit  prolinbly  to  bo 
placed  in  the  latter  year,  iu  accordance  with 
Dionysius  (vi  29). 

In  the  fdllowing  year,  Rc.  ,^01,  Cassius  was 

(appointed  first  magister  equitum  to  the  first  dictator^ 
T.  Inwins  Fhtvus ;  but  in  some  authorities  a  dif> 
ferent  year  is  given  for  the  first  dictatorship.  Aft<  r 
the  battle  of  the  lake  liegillus  in  a.  c.  498  or  496, 
Casains  is  said  to  have  u^ed  in  ^  lanals  Ae  da> 
struction  of  the  Latin  towns.  (Liv.  ii.  18  ;  Dionys. 
T.  76*  Ti.  30l)  In  b.  c  493  he  was  consul  a  second 
tisM  wkh  PcwtmBM  Cnmfaiina  Awant  {  nd  they 
entered  upon  their  consulship  during  the  aaoMttaa 
of  the  nlebeians  to  the  Sacred  Mount.  The  second 
eMMn]s]iq»  of  Caashu  ia  memomble  by  the  league 
which  he  formed  with  the  Latins.  As  soon  as  tha 
plebeians  had  become  reconciled  to  the  patricians, 
and  had  returned  to  Rome,  Corainius  murchcd 
against  the  Volsciana,  while  his  colleague  remained 
at  Rome  to  ratify  the  leagtie  with  the  Latins.  Ac- 
cording to  Niebuhr  the  campaign  of  Cominius 
against  the  Volsdans  is  only  an  inference  adopted 
by  Livy  from  the  absence  of  the  omsnl,  who,  he 
supooses,  had  left  Rome  in  order  to  take  the  oath 
tolftalMlf aMMtfiaLatiMi  fntlMMM^cv 
Cassius  consecrated  the  trmple  of  Ceres,  Baccous, 
and  Ffoaetpinc^  which  the  dictator  A.  Postamiaa 
Albnf  hid  mod  in  ■10,496.  (Ut.  u.  33;  Cie. 
dt  Hep.  ii.  33,  jrro  Balb.  23  ;  Dionys.  >T-  49,  94, 
95;  respecting  the  league  with  the  Latius,  am 
Niebtthr,  Hid.  of  Rome,  vol  iL  p.  38,  foil.) 

In  a  a  486  Cassias  was  consul  a  third  tima 
with  Procuhis  Virginius  Tricosttis  Rutihis.  He 
marched  against  the  VoLscians  and  lleniiauis,  but 
no  battle  took  plat  e  as  the  enemy  sued  for  a  peace. 
Notwithstandinir  he  ohtnined  a  triuniph  over  these 
people  un  his  return  to  Rome,  which  is  recorded  iu 
the  triumphalFuli.  WImUmt  he  really  narehcd 
against  these  people  or  not,  may  be  doubted  ;  but 
that  he  formed  a  lecgue  with  the  Uemicans,  ad- 
■As  cf  w  yisiricn.    By  bia  le^gna  with  tha 

Lntins  in  his  second  consulship,  and  with  thcHci*. 
means  in  his  third,  he  had  asain  focmed  thit  flon- 
fcdainey  to  which  Rama  nwnahaf  nowarmidflr  thn 

later  kings.  LiTy  says  (ii.  41)  that  Cassius  de> 
prived  the  Hemicana  of  two  thirds  of  their  hind  ; 
but  this  is  a  complete  misctmception.  It  is  much 
more  pmbalile  that  by  this  treaty  the  Tlaniinna 
were  placed  on  ei\md  terms  with  the  Romans  and 
the  Latins,  and  that  each  of  the  three  nations  was 
entitled  to  a  third  part  of  the  Unds  oonqncfed  in 
war  by  their  mutual  arms.  After  the  treaty  with 
the  Uemicans  Cassius  proposed  his  celebrated 
agnrian  hnr.  The  account  af  thb  law  given  by 
Dionysius  cannot  be  safely  tnuted :  according  to 
Niebtthr  it  betrays  distinct  marks  of  a  writer  of 
the  aacsad  hntf  cTdia  wemA  aantairr  cT  tha  city. 


and  is  cimpiled  with  great  ignorance  of  the  ancient 
timea.  The  law  must  have  b«en  simp^  a  restora- 
tion of  IhaoMlair  of  tefhii  TkdKaa,  nad  nrast 

have  directed  that  the  portion  of  the  patricians  ia 
the  public  land  should  be  strictly  defined,  that  tha 
remainder  should  be  divided  among  the  pl^aiMM^ 
and  that  the  tithe  should  a^ia  be  IsTied  from  thn 
lands  possessed  by  the  patricians.  The  patricians, 
headed  by  the  other  cunisul,  Virginius,  made  tliu 
moot  vehainant  opposition  to  the  law  ;  but  it  seems 
that  k  ma  Mydly  passed,  thoimh 
4  M  4 
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never  carried  into  execution.  It  must  be  recollected 
tlMt  A««aiMft  of      iribei  had  no  alMHrB  a  the 

legislature  till  the  time  of  the  Publilian  hw,  and 
that  the  tribunaa  beibce  the  latter  time  had  no 
ptfwnrto  brlnf  firwud  s  knr  af  n^kfaid!  esn- 
»c(lii<-iitly,  whi'ii  wc  road  of  their  aifranan  law,  as 
we  do  almost  ereiy  year  down  to  the  time  of  the 
deoemTin,  h  nraet  vmr  to  m  bw  wUib  M  ban 
already  enacted,  but  never  cairied  into  ezecnUon. 

In  the  following  jrear,  b.  c  485,  Cassius  was 
brought  to  trial  on  the  charge  of  aiming  at  regal 
power,  and  was  put  to  death.  The  manner  of  hii  tnal 
nnd  the  natiirp  of  his  death  are  differently  stated 
in  the  ancient  writers  ;  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  he  waa  Moniad  bifere  the  assembly  of 
the  curies  by  the  quacatore«i  pnrrk-idii,  K.  Fabitis 
and  L.  Valerias,  and  was  sentenced  to  death  by 
Iritidlow  patridaaai  who  regarded  him  as  a  traitor 
to  their  onler.  Like  other  state  criminals,  he  was 
•couiged  and  beheaded.  His  hoose  was  zaied  to 
the  grsimd,  and  the  apel  when  it  stood  fai  flvmt  of 
the  temple  of  Trllua  was  loft  waste.  A  brassen 
gtatue  of  Ceres  was  erected  in  her  templei  with  an 
imcripticm  recording  that  it  was  dediortid  ont  of 
the  fcMtnne  of  Cassius  (eat  Gunamafamilia  datum). 
Dionysius  stated  that  Cassius  was  hurled  from  the 
Tarpeian  rock,  which  mistake  arose  from  his  strange 
suppositiaa»  iraieh  was  also  shared  by  Livy,  that 
Cassius  wa«i  condemntMl  by  the  assembly  of  the 
tribes.  Other  accounts  related  that  Cassius  was 
condemned  hy  hie  own  fiither,  whidi  elatement 
probably  arose,  as  Niebubr  ha^  suppested,  from  a 
desire  to  eoften  down  the  glaring  iinustice  of  the 
deed  {  whfla  odMr  wilkcre  again,  who  thought  it 
impossible  that  a  man  who  had  been  thrice  consul 
and  had  twice  trinmphed,  ahouUl  still  be  in  his 
firthii^  pe[Vir«  reefcrkted  ihm  firther^a  judgment  to 
hie  declaring  that  he  considered  his  son  guilty. 
(Lit.  i.  43  ;  Dionys.  viiL  68 — 80  ;  Cic  d«Rep.  n. 
27,  35,  PhUipp.  ii.  44,  Lad,  8,  ll,|>ro  Dom.  38  ; 
Val.  Max.  tI  S.  f  1 ;  Plia.  H.  N.  xxziv.  6.  a.  14.) 
Whether  Cassiun  was  really  guilty  or  not,  cannot 
be  determined  with  certainty.  All  the  ancient 
Witters,  with  one  exception,  speak  of  hit  goilt  aa 
an  Tinivcr*ally  admitted  fnct  ;  and  the  Statement 
of  Dion  CuMius  {Ejk,  de  HetUaU.  19,  150,  ed. 
Mai)  that  he  waa  ianoeortv  and  waa  condemned 
to  death  out  of  malice,  must  be  rrirnrdod  as  simply 
the  expression  of  Dion^  ewa  epinion,  and  not  as  a 
■totoMDt  fbr  which  the  wiH«  had  not  with  any 

awidenre.  So  strong  in  antiquity  was  the  belief  in 
hia  guilt,  that  the  oeuMn  of  &  c  IB9  melted  down 
hii  itattta,  jAUk  wat  areeled  an  itm  apot  in  ftont 
of  his  house,  and  which  must  have  been  set  np 
there  by  one  of  his  descoidants,  for  it  is  impossible 
to  believe  that  the  quaestors  woold  have  spared  it, 
if  it  bad  been  erected,  as  Pliny  states  {L  c),  by 
Cassius  himself.  Onthi>  other  hand,  such  a  general 
belief  is  no  proof  of  his  gnitt ;  and  it  is  far  more 
probable  tiiat  the  patricians  invented  tha  tacwatien 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  a  dange rou'^  oppo- 
nent ;  and  as  they  were  both  the  accusers  and  the 
jndgMi,  the  condeinBation  of  Cassius  followed  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Dionpius  relates  (viii.  80)  that 
Cassius  left  behind  him  three  sons,  whose  bves 
wan  apared  bf  ike  aanato,  although  many  were 

anziotis  that  tho  whob^  race  should  be  extemii- 
■alad.  The  Caaeii  mentioned  at  a  later  time  were 
•n  plibdaiuk  The  aona  trnj  ban  boMi  expelled 
by  the  patricians  from  th.  ir  crder,  or  they  or  their 
daaoeodBBta  naj  ihamaelrM  have  woLmtukj  pmad 


VITELLIT. 
over  to  the  tilebeions,  because  the 


to  the  ul 

shed  thefabed  of  their  father  araMaaiBK.  <Xiaefi. 

fn$t.  of  Rame^  vol,  ii.  p.  166,  &.C.,  Ijecfmrr^ 
Hutorw  ofRomt^  p.  189,  foil.-  ed. 

VISE'LLIUS  VARRO.  [V. 
VISrDIUS.  [Nammiw.] 
▼I«80LU8,aa  agaaaaew  ban 

Poetelii  Libones.    [Lino,  PoKTKUtv.] 

VITALLA'NUS,  Draetonan 
Maximinns,  his  devoted  adherent  and  the  w  .  , 
instrument  of  hiacriMltjr,  was  aeaaaeinatted  at 

A.  D.  23ti  by  the  emissaries  of  the  Otaediaae  heW 
the  events  in  Africa  had  been  maile  knows  jo 
licly.  The  details  will  be  fbood  m  Hoedx 
(vii.  14)  and  in  Capitolinns  <r,'.vr-/rVr)«.  trrx,  I; 
See  also  Capitol.  Maxim,  duo,  1 4,  wkuaee  Foifarw* 
is  a  folse  reading  for  Fitaliamek,  fW. 

VITA'LIS,  artists.  1.  PAPinrrs,  n  i  - -r- 
known  hf  an  iascc^tioD  to  the  ini  laiaj  t» 

in  the  Vatican,  and  on  which  the  ^rt^^m^ 
scribed  hia  profession  bj  a^esdiaf  tm  hia 
thewaidi  JftoMM.  (Spoo,  AfiaadL  fL  . 

Fabretti,  Inmr.  n.  22a,  No.  62-i  ;  Wrfekft 
KtauAlaUt  1827,  No.  B4  ;  R.  ffai  hrttoj,  X«»»a 

M.  Sekem,  n.  425,  2d  ed.) 
2.  An  aicnitect,  known  by  tha  inarri^ainn  wbiA  i 

once  belonged  to  his  fiunily  tomb,  and  whkh  rr^ 
thus: — TL  CLAVDIV9.  tCJkKJkeUl. 

cHmoroc  T.  4»  xu  9mam  mm;  kt.  «rK 

(Omter,  p.  ncxxin. ;  Montfancon,  Aatiq.  EstJk. 
vol  V.  i^.  87,  p.  96  I  Sillig,  Catak^,  AnA.  Ap> 
pend.  a. au  t  R.  RiBbaMay  L <i>  r^-&J 

VITELLTA'NUS,  a  Roman  arrhitect,  ki  «a 
by  the  inscription  on  iiis  tomb  in  tha  Via  Fa» 
nia,  on  which  ha  ii  daacrfbad  as  amz.  ^tmuan% 

SKX.  F.  QtrifL,  VITBLLIAN'US.  (Oori,  Imtr.  J>9. 
p.  317,  n.6;  Sillig,  Oataloj^.  Art^  App-od 
«.«.{  R.  RodMMe,  Lmm  d  M.  »*esa,  fSi  Ji, 
2ded.)  fP.aj 

VITE'LLIT.  Tn  the  time  of  Suetonic*  it  -ii^ 
puted  w  hether  the  origin  of  the  ViteJUi 
and  noble,  or  rec«it  imI  obecnre,  and 
The  adulators  of  the  emperor  Vit^llius  and  K 
mies  were  the  partisans  of  the  two 
The  nam  of  the  Vitellii  at  least  WM  ancin^ni 
they  were  said  to  derive  their  descent  fr«ni  Fas  -x, 
king  of  the  Abori^nes,  aad  Vitelija,  aa  the  aaar 
is  fat  tha  tart  af  Mniaak   (FMLclL)  Tfc 
family,  according  to  tradition,  went  froa  the  eoontrr 
of  the  Sabini  to^Reoa^  and  waa  neeiwed  sm«egr 

family  (stirps),  a  Via  Vitellia,  extending  fiwathr 
Jaaitmlom  to  the  sea,  is  menticmed,  and  a  R<«ae 
colonia  of  the  same  name,  Viidlia,  m  the  coaairv 
of  the  Aeqnl  (Ut.  29,  iL  ML)  The  Mi  «r 
the  Vitellii  occiirs  amonfj  the  Rotmam  who cuay j»J 
to  restore  the  last  Torquuiius,  and  the  sister  ef 
VitollH  wn  tha  wiiiaf  the  acHd  BMi  <yiL& 
4.) 

Cassius  Scvexus  and  othios  assigaed  the  mmoi 
origin  totheTitoOBt  thaf  -  *     "  '  ' 
cording  to  them,  was  a  fr 
the  question  undecided.  ^ 

I.  P.  Vivnuoiy  wiatofarhiaorifiaBaytow 
been,  was  n  lloman  eqncs,  and  a  piwrslr 
Augustas.  His  native  place  waa  NaeajcbatSaf 
toi&a  doaa  Mt  aqr  ^nUk^  ik» 
He  had  four  Ml,  Aulas, 
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ftnt  with  Cn.  Domitius,  the  father  uf 
N«M|«idlwdMin«lMft7«n;  He 
u»  distiagiUiid  far  iht  niiJiiir  cf  bit  «ler* 
nxnentt. 

Q.  VtTBxnm  m  tm    tkoM  wbon  Ttbe> 

!•  (Tadt.  Anna/,  ii.  4f?)  removed  fmm  tlio  senate 
nllowed  to  withdraw,  on  the  eround  of  their 
ludaloiu  life  and  the  wasting  of  their  property. 
4U  P»VrrBLLiU8  Mtred  under  Gennanicn«  in 
-rmany  (Tacit  Aim.  i.  70),  and  he  conducted 
e  second  and  fourteenth  legions  in  their  return 
MB  ^bt  iBpadlriaa  against  the  Catti  and  other 
'-rman  tribes  a.  d.  15.  He  waa  aft<«rwards  sent 
tth  C.  Antios  to  make  the  census  of  the  (Jaul.'«. 
!Wifc,  An*,  il  6.)  VitilliM  «as  one  of  the  pn)- 
cutors  of  Cn.  Piso,  who  was  charged  with  the 
mih  of  Uennaoicua,  and  ViteUius  wajt  eloquent 
fak  MMtiM.  (TMit.  Am.  iiL  10, 1&)  fie 
ib»cqncntly  obtained  the  dignity  of  the  praftnr- 
upw  Afltf  th«  death  q£  SqaDU,  amoog  whoKc 
kmdt  h«  WM,  1m  mui  aeniMd  «n  mnm  rague 

mrges  ;  while  he  was  in  custody,  he  nskrd  t"  r  a 
-nknife,  with  which  he  inflkted  »  aluht  wound 
1  himselC  The  woond  ww  Ml  wmA,  bvt  W 
-\liua  died  shortly  after  from  grief  and  vexation. 
Tacit.  Ann.  v.  8  ;  Suet.  VUeU.  c.  2.)  11  is  wife 
kcutia  was  tried  on  the  charae  of  Majestaa,  and 
nnvicted.   (Tneit  Am.  ft  47.) 

h.  ViTBLLit's  was  father  of  the  emperor  and 
t'  tlie  cmperw^s  brother  Lucius.  Lucius,  the  father 
mm  m  CMMamte  flatterer,  and  by  his  arts  he 
ainfil  promotion,  lie  set  the  example  nf  adnriiiir 
Jaeaar  Caligulaaa  a  god, but  this  was  done  mainly 
oMiv»U^Bfcb  AII«MqrflaMaliBA.i>.84,be 
lad  been  appointed  povcmnr  of  Syria,  and  he  had 
uducad  Artftbanua,  the  ki^g  of  the  Farthians,  not 
«i1t  t>M— to»mufciwie  -wWiMiK^Wtahala 

naka  UtC^isanc*-  to  tin-  .si^^na  of  the  l«-gions,  whirh 
vera  apparently  marked  with  the  Roman  emperor's 
•tiigy,  or  were  acoimpaiiied  by  it.  (Dion  C^idna* 
is.  27.)  ViteUius  had  got  favourable  terms  of 
yrnrf  from  Art/il)anii<«.  But  all  this  only  excited 
I'aliguia  s  jealoiuiy,and  he  sent  for  ViteUius  to  put 
lim  to  death.  The  goremor  saved  himself  by  his 
iViject  humiliation  and  the  gross  flattery,  which 
pleaaed  and  softened  the  savage  tyrant.  A  stor}' 
w  tald  m  «stwvagant  as  hardly  to  be  credible,  if 
mvthing  were  not  credible  of  a  madman  like  Ca- 
liinila.   The  eouieror  on  one  occasion  said  that  he 


viTELLiua,  m» 

was,  •*  Saepe  facias      which  is  as  mnch  as  to  Miy, 

0  king,  live  Sot  ever.'*'  ViteUius,  though  one  of  th« 
■tgpBg  fHfaiBi  «f  Agrippina,  was  ipBHei  (l.  O.  i2) 
ofmajestos  by  Junitis  Ijipu8,asetuitnr  ;  but  the  M* 
cusation  only  rained  the  accnaer.  (Tacit.  Amm.  itBL 
42.)  LmIm  diad  of  pinljrrfi  soon  lAnr  1m  was 

attacked.  He  saw  his  two  sons  by  Sextilia  i 
befiDre  be  died,  and  indeed  both  of  them  wera 
mdi  fa  lb*  auae  year,  a.  n.  48,  in  which  the  em- 
peror Claudius  and  Lachn  VHdUns  were  censors. 
The  Senate  honoured  the  man  with  a  public  funeral 
and  a  statue  in  front  of  the  Rostra,  bearing  the  in- 
scription  **  Pietatis  imroobilis  erga  Principem.** 
**  As  to  L.  ViteUius,"  ?ays  Tacitus  (Ann.  vi.  32), 

1  am  not  ignorant  tliat  lie  hud  a  bad  name  in 
Home,  and  that  many  scandalous  things  were  aid 
of  him,  but  in  the  administration  of  the 
he  showed  the  virtues  of  a  former  age.** 

6.  L.  ViTKLLitra,  th«  wn  «f  Ludn,  and  tk» 
brother  of  Auhis,  af^rwards  emperor,  was  consul 
in  A.  o.  48.  Ue  waaone  of  those  who  advised  the 
death  ef  OMefaM  (TKte.  flfafc  IiL  87) ;  and  1m  k 

accused  of  tnkinp  nfT  Junius  Rlaesus  by  poison. 
When  A.  Vitdliaa  Qoitted  Rome  for  the  camp  in 
ikn  Apennhiae,  Luemt  irie  left  ttdefand  the  city ; 
but  on  the  news  of  Tarracina  being  occupied  bpr 
the  partixans  of  Vespasian,  the  emperor  sent  his 
brother  Lucius  with  six  cohorts  and  five  hundred 
horse  to  pnt  down  the  insurrection  in  Campania. 
Lucius  took  Tarracina  (Tacit  l/iri.  iii.  7'',  <^c.), 
and  made  a  great  slaughter.  If  he  had  marched  to 
Rome  after  thia  mccess,  he  might  have  made  a 
formidable  n'sistance  to  the  party  of  Vespasi;in, 
for  Lucius  was  a  man  of  great  activity  and  enetg}'. 
Bol  the  feeble  ceodoel  ef  Ae  cnp««r  at  Rone 
soon  brought  the  contest  to  an  end.  Lucius  was 
on  hia  march  from  Tarracina  to  Rome,  when  he 
■anendend  te  tiM  party  of  Vespasian,  nd  mt 
taken  to  the  city  and  put  todailk  (TKit.  Ifiai.  in 


2  ;  Dion  Cass.  Uv.  22.) 
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if  he  had  ever  soon  their  embmrefi.  Vitellin<«,  af-  ] 
ftxting  profound  veneration,  with  his  eyes  on  the 
ground,  and  in  a  Mai  lieauluiu  ««dte  replied,  **  To 
yoa  gods  alone,  ray  otater,  is  it  permitted  to  see 
one  another."  Nobody  ever  lieat  this,  and  ViteUius 
reigned  the  king  of  flatterers.  He  paid  the  like 
attention  to  Claudius  and  to  Messalina.  He  was 
rewarded  by  beinj;  twice  consul  with  Clandiii''.  and 
censor.  He  and  Messalina  are  accu&ed  ot  Ik  ii!^' 
the  chief  caoae  of  tbe  death  of  Valeiiai  Aaiaticus. 
(Tacit  Aimal.  x\.  1 — 3.)  After  the  erecntiou  of 
Mcssslina,  he  artfully  removod  the  diihculty  which 
ClaadfaM  iMd  abei*  ceMiiMiB9  Ue  naifiafi^ 

his  niece  Agrippina,  by  makint:  it  appear  that  the 
Senate  and  the  people  wished  for  the  marriage. 
The  8«Ma  ittrnd  their  addaliatt  and  hypocrisy 
■a  teat  Id  aqr  that  ther  would  compel  the  emperor 
t»  the  auuriage,  if  he  hesitated.  (Tacit  Anm.  ziu 
^4kc>  When  Chtadhia  was  oelebmtiog  the  Secttlar 

•fthb 


VITELLIUS,  AULUS,  the  ton  of  L.  VHelHus 
who  was  three  times  consul  and  censor,  was  bom 
probably  on  the  24th  of  September,  a.  d.  1.5.  Aulus 
was  consul  during  the  first  six  months  of  a.  d.  48, 
and  his  brothar  iMlOi  dvlag  the  six  foDovinf 
months.  He  was  procon^il  of  Africa  for  a  year, 
and  during  another  year  legatus  of  the  same  pro- 
vince under  his  brother,  in  which  capacities  he  is 
said  to  have  behaved  with  intejjrity.  He  had 
aome  knowledge  of  letters  and  some  eloquence. 
HiovieMflaida  Una fiivavrilaaf Tiberiaa, Oaiaa 

ralljrula,  Claudius,  and  Nero,  who  loaded  him  w  ith 
favours.  People  were  much  annrieed  when  Galba 
cheeeiadiaiBiBtaeonnHtBdtMleKioQiitt  Lower 

Germany,  for  he  had  no  inilitary  talent  Hi.i 
great  talent  waa  eating  and  drinking.  When  be 
left  Rone  for  Ma  eonnnand,  hia  anun  wera  ao 
emWrassed  that  he  had  to  put  hia  wife  Oalcria 
Fundana  and  his  children  in  lodgincs,  and  to  let 
his  house.  Some  of  his  creditors  wished  to  prevent 
him  from  leaving  Rome  ;  and  he  only  got  rid  of 
their  importunity  by  dishonest  proceedinirs  against 
some,  and  giving  security  to  others.  When  be  be> 
caoM  eiparar  he  compelled  his  creditors  to  give  up 
their  securities,  and  told  them  that  they  ought  to  be 
content  with  having  their  Uvea  spared.  (St»ton. 
VHtOkm^  e.  S,  fte.  t  Dion  Ceaa.  Ixr.) 

The  way  in  which  ViteUius  w.m  elevated  to  the 
anpieme  power  on  the  third  of  Januair  a.  d.  69, 
haabtMitold  in  tbe  lifeofOrso.  After  Othe^ 
d«th  UiMUim  lohailtadtei 
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the  oath  of  fidelity  to  Vitelliiu.  Flaviiu  SabinoB, 
who  irm  vnMiMl«f  Rsbm,  onde  the  leldien  who 


wore  there  tlkt  the  oath  to  Vitellius,  and  the 
•eoate  aa  a  aailv  of  coone  decceed  to  him  all  the 
fcoMNM  tvUdl  pmlow  —ywBi  had  enjoyed. 

VileUms  had  not  advanc*  d  f.ir  from  Colotjn-",  u  h.-re 
be  was  {troclaimcd  emperor,  when  he  received  ia^ 
telligence  of  the  Tictorr  of  hit  genctalf  mA  ef  ^ 
death  of  Otho.  All  the  empire  submitted  to  Vi- 
tcUia9,  and  even  Mucianus,  the  governor  of  Syria, 
and  Vespasian,  who  was  conductii^  the  war  against 
the  Jiw,  vmA»  thiiff  kghi  triw  the  tkrftdriity 

to  the  new  empemr. 

Viteilius,  on  bis  road  to  Rome,  passed  by  Lyon, 
when  he  gave  to  his  yoimg  son  the  title  of  Ger- 
manicas  with  the  insignia  of  imperial  dignity. 
(TaciL  HitL  ii.  69,)  The  genenda  of  the  victorious 
nd  efthe^aaqakhedumiieflMlTilelKatBt  Lyon. 
Solvius  Titianus,  the  brother  of  Otho,  was  pardoned 
for  fighting  on  his  brother^a  aide.  Marina  Celsot 
«M  ifiom  to  mda  Ao  eiimlshtp,  the  hmtdem 
of  which  he  was  to  commence  in  the  July  f  )lln\vitii:. 
Suetooius  Paulinas  and  Proculnai  after  beinig  kept 
§ot  aome  time  m  a  state  of  anzietj,  wtfe  at  test 
{Mudoned,  upon  the  scandalous  pretence,  on  their 
I>nrt,  that  they  had  voluntarily  lost  the  battle  of 
liednucuiiu  But  Viteilius  offended  the  army  by 
putting  to  death  the  bravest  of  the  centurions  of 
Otho.  He  published  an  edirt  by  which  a<tro]f>- 
gers  (matheiuaticii  were  ordered  to  leave  luily  bc- 
fim  the  first  of  the  IbUowfaig  October.  Viteilius 
continued  his  jnuniey  by  way  of  Vienna  (Viciine 
in  Dauphin^  without  paying  any  attention  to  the 
discipline  et  the  tnepe  whieh  ■fiwapeiiled  hfan. 
On  crossins^  the  Alps  he  found  North  Italy  fnll  of 
■oldieia,  those  of  his  own  armies  and  those  of  Otho, 
who  were  qnmlliiig  eoe  wMi  Mwftw.  To  pre- 
vent  further  disorder,  Viteilius  dispersed  the  legions 
of  Otho  in  different  places.  He  sent  bock  to  Cier- 
many  eighteen  Batavian  cohorts,  whidi  were  very 
tnhttlent ;  and  he  also  sent  back  to  their  country 
mmy  Gallic  auxiliaries.  On  arrivini;  at  Cremona, 
about  the  25th  of  May,  he  went  to  see  the  ba Ule 
field  of  Bedriaeom,  which  mM  eomed  with  putie- 
f\  irig  bodies  ;  and  when  some  of  his  attendants 
expressed  their  disgust  at  the  stench,  he  said, 
•"Oat  a  dead  onaeqr  Madt  twaolMt,  aad  itai 

sweeter  wh<  n  h.^  was  a  ritiren."  (Sueton.  Vt(r/ltu<, 
10.)  Ue  went  to  see  the  modest  tomb  of  Otho;  and 
bo  ont  to  Coloffne  the  dagger  wHh  whkb  Otho 
had  killed  himseU^  to  bo  dedi<  ati  d  to  Mara. 

Viteilius  was  Mlowed  to  Kome  by  sixty  thou- 
nnd  scrfdiers  and  an  immense  body  of  camp  at- 
His  pr(^;ress  was  marked  by  licentious- 
I  and  disorder.  (Tacit.  Hid.  ii.  87.)  He  seems 
to  bare  entered  Rome  in  July.  The  ceremonial  of 
his  entrance  is  described  by  Tacitus  (Hid.  ii.  89). 
He  found  his  mother  in  the  Capitol,  and  conferred 
on  her  there  the  title  of  Augusta  ;  and  he  assumed 
Oatitlo  of  PoaliliBC  Manaraa  on  the  18tb  of  Jnly, 
the  inauspicious  day  on  which  the  Roman  annii  s 
were  ooce  alaoghtoed  at  the  Qremera  and  the 
Alfia.  P.  fcbjaae  «d  JaBao  Vvkmt  mmv  Mado 
Praefecti  Praetorio,  and  the  number  of  praetorian 
cohorts  was  increased.  Caedna  and  Valens  had 
great  infioeneo,  bat  they  cmdd  Bet  agree.  The 
chief  favoorites  of  Viteilius  were  a  freedman  named 
Asiaticos,  and  actors  and  buffoons.  The  vilest  of 
the  populace  were  pleased  to  sec  honour  paid  to  the 
lueawiy  ef  Naro  by  this  worth v  successor,  bat  the 
baMcr  aott  wera  di^utod.  Ua  did  aot  diHosb 


VITELLIL^S. 

of 


enioyxDeaal 


w  'txxt  \sai 


any  person  in  the 
given  by  NetOi 
fiscate  any  person's  property.       Xhci-ir'K  *» 
Otho^  adhereata  vrere  pot  to  <iaaf  h,  lae  kt  tan 
of kn take tikeir piopHtf ;  aaadl  hmwm^tmai-»- 

relations  of  those  who  h;id  li<-r»n  pa*   t  '  '--^ 

ffffmff  "fyw  auch  part  ot* 

though  he  showed  moderatkm  in  tkio 
conduct,  he  showed  none  in  his 
a  glottoB  aad  an  epicure,  and  bia 
waa  tha        «•  vhicb  ho 
of  money.    It  is  said  that  he  was  not  / 
money  simdiy  for  monev's  aake,  hut  hx»  cu^a=- 
gaat  vi^oi  iMnyaaaaai  %\_ 
There  was  a  report  of  his  cxtrjK-IItnij  h 
bexulia  to  die  of  starvation,  becaoae  of  a 
that  ha  waaU  11^  a  bMf  tiow  ir  h»  flVMvai  b* 
but  there  are  tjnod  rea-sons  for  not  brfirvintf  r. 
itacy.  (Soeton.  Fc9kis.c.14s  Tmau  MkL  at,  f.. 


and  of  good  aaiie.    Galeria  Fundjuus,  the 
wi£B  of  VittUiaii  conducted  benelf  imh 
nd  »wlwaiiott  daring  her  boabaad'^  abort  tagt. 
as  TadtoB  sa^    What  Dion  Caacias  (Ixv.  4) m.y 
of  her,  is  not  cantzadictory  of  the  ^ taMBfll 
Tacitus,  even  if  Dicm^  stor\^  be  true. 

Vespasian,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  em- 
mand  in  the  Jewish  war  by  Nern  sa  a.  O.  6tt.  kJ 
cou<|uered  all  the  country  m  two  caBnaaBM^  a- 
eapt  the  dty  of  Jaraalem,  and  hMiaafaUafpas 
repntali'in.    Put  no  one  bad  yet  tboaght  of  hi  si 
a  candidate  iior  the  imperial  diansM',  oa  aaesoBl  «i 
thaniMaiiief  bbet^ia.   Oa  tta  awM 
Oalba,  Vespasian  sent  his  son  Tirws  to  py  Vi«  r?- 
specta  to  the  new  eaipenr  ;  but  Xitai^  bsnog 
Odha^  dorth,  aad  aff  tba  aaiilMi  beta— Ode 
and  Viteilius,  went  no  fiurtber   than  Ctfktk 
whence  he  returned  to  his  father.  Dctweca  Liasns 
Moeiaana,  the  governor  of  Syria,  aad  Vftfai—^ 
there  viras  some  jealousy  ;  bat  tbo  death  sfjiaa 
and  the  troubles  of  the  times  brmujht  th«T>  ti^frtb* 
for  their  mutual  safety,  and  they  M^^uni  st  s»- 
ouing  the  affection  ef  tlHiraaltfaB^  trfMoHBl^pB 
to  think  of  irivine  a  new  m.-i<rtcT  to  the  ernvsr. 
After  the  death  of  Otho  the  two  fsacab  as^ 
their  tioop  trita  tha  eath  of  Mdkf  t»  VMaa 
Put  Mucianits  now  unjed  Vespasian  tn  a.**;.  . 
imperial  power,  a  measure  wbicb  be  wa»  tids  w 
adopt,  b«nfr  eld  aad  cmkaiL  At  haa,  daruy  «a 
interview  with  Mucianos,  he  consented,  prrhipai 
much  fraia  a  coavietion  that  it  was  oecesBsrr  ia 
his  ptfMMd  aBOHBl^,  aad  tha  good  of  the  tmfm, 
as  from  ambitious  views.    Modanos  went  back  • 
Antioch,  and  Vespasian  to  CaeMrea,  his  osaal  ;4srt 
of  resident    The  first  decisive  step  ia  bvnr  d 
Faipaiiaa  was  taken  by  Tiberias  Alezaadet,  lb 
trovemor  of  Firypt,  who  can*^  hii-  !in|j;..r»  ci  A 'i- 
andria  to  take  the  oath  of  ti<ii  htv  t  >  \  <s  .aaaatfi 
the  flnl  of  July  a.  d.  69.    Thi  i  v«  th  r  -.Heipao 
of  a  year  and  a  few  days,  the  Kuican  tv.vrr 
witaaMod  the  death  of  Hen,  the  accMiisn  s«i 
dialhcr  Gaiha  aad  OAc^  fba  aMMfaa  if  Tad- 

lius,  and  the  prnrlamation  of  Vrspajian.  TTwarr 
eameror  was  sipeeddy  recognised  hf  ail  ihs  im; 
and  thaligiflHar  IByifaaai  «Bd«  AainiBl 
entered  North  Icily  and  dL-cIar^  tor  V< 
This  DM^neut  in  favour  of  Veqatisa  htgui  w-i 
the  third  legion,  which  waa  atatiao(4  in  Uscia, 
and  had  fbmieriy  been  in  Syria.  ViieUioi  bmi 
of  tha  malloC  tya^h«.bateihihMiif  *» 
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A\  of  Vespasian,  and  he  endeavoured  to  stop  the 
art  of  H  Dom  niinihiirtBg  in  Rome.   He  aum- 
icd  troopa  from  varioos  quarters,  but  ahowed  no 
vigour  in  hit  pcejMuatiooa»  being  unwilling  to 
it  1m  tlt«a||ht  flNm  k*  wm        of  th*  ««iv<oll 

inua  reached  Aquileia  with  Boinc  of  the  infantry 
L  part  of  the  ctTalm  where  he  waa  well  received, 
1  mlmo  act  Fndnnd other plMei.  HeaboflMde 
{>arations  to  bo.Mi-tri'  Verona  ;  and  he  waajtittei 
many  of  the  old  Pnetshao  aoldienb  iHm 
teUius  had  disbanded. 

Ronaed  by  this  intelligence  Vitellins  despatched 
ecma  with  a  poworful  force  to  North  Italy.  But 
lecliia  wixa  not  faithtul  to  the  cuipcror  ;  he  liad 
nrn«iy  formed  treacherous  designs  and  communi- 
led  with  Sabinus  the  brother  of  Vespasian,  who 
ill  remained  pracfect  of  Rome.  Caecina  ordered 
irt  of  his  Iroopf  to  asaemble  at  Cremona  and  fm% 
Ilostilia  on  the  Po  ;  and  he  went  to  Ravenna  to 
!e  Ltuciiiua  Bassns,  commander  of  the  fleet,  who 
tutHy  aftviwdi  difivmd  il  wp  to  pefty  of 
csfiasion.  Caecina  now  moved  tho  troops  at 
loatilia  toirarda  V«ona,  and  posted  them  in  an 
d  y  HlMgw^m  iMMMsa*  doI  iHtond  ef  sHiidcing 
ic  enemy  witn  his  superior  force,  he  waited  till 
wo  other  legions  from  Maeaia  joined  Primoa,  and 
lo  then  urged  hia  soldien  to  nibmit,  and  he  in- 
loecd  pan  of  tboB  to  take  the  oath  to  Vespasian. 

men  howerer  put  him  in  chains  and  went  to 
!]^rt-inoiia  to  Join  the  troops  which  were  there. 
I'he  hbtatjef  this  cnpi^mistoU  Site  P»tiiii% 

M.  ANT01«TVt. 

Primus  left  Verona  and  encamped  at  Bcdriacum 
abo«t  the  26th  of  Oetobeiv  where  he  defisated  tiie 
Vitelli.ms  in  two  battles,  and  afterwards  took  and 
pillaoed  the  city  of  Oemona.  Yalens  left  Rome  a 
fewdiq>»«ffcgrCTuuli«,tadhotWMihiBtgariawhea 

be  beard  of  the  victories  of  Primus,  Upon  this  bo 
attemptod  to  escaoe  by  tea  to  Oaal,  but  he  was 
thrown  ttpen  Ae  Stoooadflt  Meiiiti  en  tito  eoast, 

where  he  was  seixed  by  order  of  Valerius  Paulinus, 
governor  (procurator)  of  Oallia  Narboneniis,  and 
shortly  lUierwards  put  to  death.   (TaeH.  Hitt.  ill 
43,  62.)    When  ViteUfaM  hand  of  the  tnaehcry 
of  Caeeina,  he  deprived  him  of  the  consulship,  and 
pot  Alfenus  Varus  in  the  place  of  P.  Sabinus,  the 
PltebetM  Pnntorio.  Cornelius  Fuscus  with  some 
trr»op»  of  Vo«pa«ian  had  invested  Hiniini  and  oc- 
cupied all  the  country  to  the  Apennines,  before 
yinaSm  WW  nand  nom  Ua  torpor.   At  last  he 
sent  a  utroncr  force  to  ^lard  the  passes  of  the  Apen- 
nines ;  the  station  of  thia  force  was  at  Mevania 
(Beragna)  in  Ae  eonCiy  tt  tiie  Unhii.  Ho  ia> 
mainod  at  Runi''.  employed  in  distributing  ma- 
gistracies for  the  next  ten  years  and  in  giving  every 
thing  away  in  Ao  hepaf  of  ntobing  popohrinmv 
(Tacit  Hisi.  iii.  56).    His  presence  being  loudly 
called  for  by  the  soldiers,  he  went  to  the  camp  of 
Merania,  where  he  only  displayed  his  stupidity  and 
bin  incompetence.    He  was  recalled  from  MffUit 
by  tlio  news  of  tho  rovolt  of  the  fleet  at  Misonum  ; 
and  the  army  at  Mevaniu  having  retri>atcd  to 
Nnui,ptttOcttil  force  WM  Ml  there,  and  the 
other  part  vmn  Pent  under  the  command  of  L.  Vi- 
tclliufl,  the  emperor's  brother,  to  put  down  the  in- 
sQ^Tectio•hlO■n|l■lrii^«ld  tiw  molt  of  the  fleet 
at  MisemUD.  Primus  took  advantage  of  the  retreat 
of  the  trooiN  to  cross  the  snowa  of  the  Apennines, 
fcrhwMaMrthowiDt]iefDiMenlMr,aBdencamp<d 
St  Camilse,  between  Mevania  and  Namia,  where 
be  was  jaiaed  tarf      Petilina  Ceiealis^  who  was 


connected  with  Vespasiuii  by  marriage,  and  had 
made  hie  eaoapoftm  Beoto  hi  the  dm*  of  anistio. 

Domitian,  the  son  of  Vespasian,  was  in  Rmihc 
watched  by  Vitellius ;  and  Flavius  Sabinus,  Ves- 
puhm^ hfodiflr,  ww  ttfU  pMntetwuhL 

Primus  now  took  Iiiterannia  (Temi)  and  waa 
ioined  by  many  of  the  officers  of  Vitelliui|  who 
nid  now  notMn^  left  hvt  the  ellj  of  Roma  Pto> 
posals  had  already  been  made  to  Vitellius  both 
from  Primus  and  Mncianus  to  re^on  ;  and  it  ia 
said  that  in  a  confocnce  between  ravius  Sabbua 
and  Vkellins,  the  terms  of  the  emperor's  resigna* 
tion  were  settled.  On  the  18th  of  December,  aifter 
hearing  that  his  troops  at  Interamim  had  surren- 
dered, he  left  the  pauce  in  the  dress  of  mourning 
with  his  infant  son,  and  declared  before  the  people 
with  tears  that  he  renounced  the  empire.  But 
weeifing  aome  encouragement  from  the  people  he 
returned  to  the  palace.  The  news  of  his  intended 
resignation  had  hrooght  a  number  of  aenators, 
eqnitea,  and  oAen  theot  8d»faiae  f  mi  nothing 

seemed  left  except  for  8>hhlllS  to  ronipel  Vitellius 
to  resign.  But  the  font  of  Sabinus,  which  waa 
not  strong,  waa  repelled  in  the  atraeto  hy  aona 
soldiers  of  Vitellius,  and  SahinuA  and  his  party 
retired  to  the  CapitoL  On  the  following  day  Sa- 
binus sent  to  summon  Vitellius  to  resign,  and  to 
compUin  (Tacit.  HuL  fii.  70)  of  the  attock  of  hia 
soldiers.  Vitellius  answered  that  he  could  not 
control  his  soldiers,  who  immediatoly,  without  anv 
leadeiv  attacked  tho  Capitol,  wlddi  hj  mnm  aen- 
dent  was  fired  durinij  the  contest  and  burnt. 
Domitian,  who  was  with  Sabinua  in  the  Capitol, 
escaped,  and  also  the  aoo  of  ShUnoi,  hot  the  tother 
and  the  consul  Quintina  Atticna  were  taken  pri- 
soners. Vitelliua  had  infiaence  nongh  to  save 
Attkoi  fbom  tho  flnj  of  tiie  aoMien,  hot  Sahfam 
was  torn  in  pieces.    (flUt,  iii.  74.) 

In  the  mean  time  JUViteUios  took  Tanacina 
and  deflwtid  lit  fmritmm  of  Vespasian,  hnt  Aia 
advantage  WW  Mt  followed  up  by  an  advance  upon 
Rome.  The  troopa  of  Primus  were  close  upon  the 
city  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  Sabinua 
was  killed  ;  and  PetiHai  Cateolis  who  reached  the 
suburbs  before  Primns  received  a  check.  Vitellius 
now  attempted  to  arm  the  slaves  and  the  populace  ; 
but  ho  flill  hoped  to  come  to  tenns  and  sent  mea* 
.sengers  to  Primus  and  Cereali^.  But  it  was  no\v 
too  lato  ;  the  partizims  of  V'eapasiau  entered  the 
city,  and  varions  fighto  took  place,  in  which  many 
persons  were  killed  ;  Rome  was  filled  witli  tumult 
and  bloodahed.  Vitellina  having  gorged  himself 
■thbhMt  med  left  tho  pabee  %r  the  hooae  of 
his  wife  on  the  Aventine,  with  the  intention  of 
stealing  away  to  hia  brother  Xjuous  at  Tarracina  ; 
hnt  wnh  hb  tmnl  wnttfodhwes  of  purpoeo  he  re* 
turned  to  the  palace,  which  he  fomad  nearly  de- 
lerled,  and  even  the  meanest  of  tho  skvee  alank 
awqr  from  him.  Terrified  at  the  aolitnde  he  hid 
himself  in  an  obseore  part  of  the  palace,  from 
which  he  was  dracffed  by  Julius  Placidu^  a  tri- 
bunus  cohortis.  He  was  led  through  the  streets 
with  every  circumstance  of  ignominy  and  dragged 
to  the  (ienvuiiae  Si:alae,  where  the  !)f)dy  of  Sa* 
binus  had  beeu  exposed.  There  he  was  killed  with 
repentod  blewa  Ho  ntlcted  one  aipwien  to  tho 
tribune  who  waa  insultinjr  him,  which  was  not  un- 
worthy of  hia  fanner  dignity :  he  told  him  that  bo 
had  oneo  keen  his  emperor.  Hit  head  wm  caniod 
about  Rome,  and  his  body  was  dra;:::!ed  into  the 
Tiher ;  but  it  waa  aftorwaida  intexxed  by  hia  wi£a 
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Galeni.Fundana.  He  mm  in  Ui  fif^«Mrcnth 
year  according  to  Tkcita%  in  bii  fif^-fifUi  according 
to  Dion.  He  reigned  a  year  all  but  ten  or  twelve 
days,  reckoning  from  the  time  of  hi<  proclamation, 
mnd  » little  more  than  eight  months  from  the  deatli 
of  Otho.  Hii  brother  Lucius  was  put  to  death  ; 
and  bis  infant  son  in  the  following  year  by  order  of 
Mocianai.  Vespasian  provided  the  daughter  of 
Vitellius  with  an  honourable  marriage.  The  period 
Wtween  the  death  of  Nero  and  the  accession  of 
Vespasian  was  a  period  of  anarchy,  in  which  the 
several  successors  of  Nero  play  only  a  subordinate 
part  ;  and  the  events  of  this  period  can  only  be 
treated  properly  in  an  historical  work,  not  in  bio> 
graphical  articles. 

(Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  iii.  ;  Saetoniu,  VUdUui ;  Dion 
Cass.  Ixv.  ;  Tillemont,  Histoirt  de»  J^mpt^reurs^  i.) 

[G.  L.] 


cow  OF  VirBLLIUR. 

VlTEOiLIUS    ECLO'GIUS    or  EULO'- 
01  US.  [ficLooius.] 
VITEliLlUS  SATURNPNUS.  [Satur- 

NINUS.] 

VITIA,  the  mother  of  Fofius  Geminus,  was 

fnt  to  death  by  Tiberiiu  in  A.  D.  82,  because  she 
ad  lamented  the  execution  of  her  son,  who  had 
been  consul  in     n.  29.    (Tac.  Amu  tL  10,  comp. 

T.l.) 

VITRA'SIUS  PO'LLTO.  [PoLLia] 
VITllU'VIUS  SECUNDUS.  [Skcundus.] 
VITRU'VIUS  VACCU&  [Vaccds.] 
VITRU'VIUS,  architects.  1.  L.  Vitruvius 
L.  L.  Cbrdo  Architectus  is  an  inscription  twice 
repeated  on  the  arch  of  the  Qavii  at  Verona.  (Gru- 
ter,  p.  dxxxvL ;  Orelli,  Inter.  Lai,  Sel.  Na  4145.) 
The  genuineness  of  these  inscriptions,  which  has 
been  questioned,  is  successfully  defended  by  Maffei 
(FcrvM.  JUust.  pU  ii.  p.  20,  pt.  iiu  p.  90,  Art. 
Crit.  Lapid.  p.  197).  There  is  no  precise  indica- 
tion of  the  time  at  which  Vitruvius  Cerdo  lived  ; 
but  it  is  most  probable  that  he  was  much  sub- 
sequent to  the  celebrated  writer  on  architecture, 
Vitruvius  PoUio.  We  mention  him,  however, 
fini,  in  order  to  dispose  at  once  of  the  question 
as  to  the  identity  of  these  two  architects,  which 
was  raised  by  Andreas  Alciatus,  who  attempted 
to  support  his  belief  in  their  identify  by 
changing  PoUio^  which  is  the  name  of  Vi- 
truvius in  all  the  MSS.,  into  Pdlio^  which  he 
explained,  not  as  a  cognonun^  but  as  a  designa- 
tion, synonymous  with  Cerdo,  It  really  seems 
almost  superfluous  to  refute  an  opinion  which  rests 
on  such  an  argument  alone  ;  but,  to  remove  all 
doabti  it  may  suffice  to  remarlCf -fintij,  that  the 
praenomina,,  as  well  as  the  cotrnomina^  of  the 
two  artists  are  different,  the  one  being  Ludus^  and 
the  other  Marcus,  by  the  unanimous  consent  of 
4he  MSS. ;  secondly,  that,  whereas  Vitruvius  Cerdo 
was  a  freedman,  as  we  Icom  from  the  inscription 
iL.  JLamLHeU  Libertus\  VitniTini  Pollio  was  a 
man  of  free  birth  and  liberal  education,  as  we  are 
onfoimed  by  himself ;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  arch 
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erected  by  YilraTine  Ovdo 
ment  which  is  strongly  ooxKlemncd  Vf  Ta 
Pollio,  namely,  the  placing  of  dcnCHe 
diliions.    This  arrangement  belar^gg  ie 
when  the  Roman  arrnitecti  kud 
up  to  that  tendency,  of  which  Vi 
to  neglect  altogether  the  mc 
the  Greeks.    It  is  seen  in  Hm 
Titus,  Nerva,  and  ConstnntiiM^ 
Nerva,  and  in  the  baths  of 
scription  also  refutes  the  opt 
thrown  oat,  evidently  as  a  mere 
vius  Cerdo  wxu  the  freedman  of 
for  then,  of  course,  we  shoald 
stead  of  L.  h. 

2.  M.  Vitruvius  Poluo, 
an  ancient  writer  of  equal 
little  ii  reavded,  as  of  tho 
on  Architecture,  without  which  tk* 
ancient  buildings  would  hare  been 
cult  to  imderstand,  nnd 
important  text-book  of  tho 
bare  mention  of  his  name  bj^  Hiny,  in  eae 
lists  of  bis  authorities,  wliiclft  maiij 
not  to  be  genuine,  and  one  referene* 
Frontinus  (d*  Aquaed.  §  23),  and 
to  him  by  Servius  and  Sidonins 
the  information  we  possess 
tained  in  scattered  passages  of  his  oytm 

Respecting  his  birth-place,  ve 
RtioiL  The  statement  of  some 
was  a  native  of  Venma,  arise*  from  the 
identifying  him  with  Vitnivios  Cerdo. 
dinus  Baldus,  in  hit  valuable  Life  «C 
prefixed  to  the  Bipont  edition,  n^gpali  Ae  p 
bability  of  his  having  been  a  vmAim  eff  FIbC  * 
Formiaa^  on  aoootmt  of  witi  fnl  ioHraCMni 
found  at  those  phtces,  n  Inli^  to  tti  Xkan 
gens,  and  to  individuals  of  it  wilk  Ae  hmmhi 
Marcus.   See  Vaocus,  VrrKonviL 

We  learn  from  Vitmrius  hioMlf  that  bji  p 
rents  gave  him  a  liberal  edncotian,  W(k  d  i 
general  and  of  a  profiessianal  charactrc  {lA  li 
Prae£)    He  tells,  however,  that  he  pninBi  !■ 
studies  chiefly  with  a  view  to  bis  fttSemm^ 
only  followed  other  branches  of  knowie^ge  • 
as  they  might  appear  to  be  oaefal  fin  ' 
On  this  ground  he  apologizes,  and 
cause,  for  his  style  of  compottition,  inoMHnbeik 
had  not  trained  himself  in  HtezBtav^  eoMtoW- 
come  a  flrst-rate  philosopher  or 
rian,    ted  ut  ArcktUdma  ktB 
tuMus  stm  KT»6em**  la  tho  diiinaiHM,  iae  vkii 
he  is  led  by  his  plan  of  ascending  to  llkt 
ciples  of  each  part  of  his  sub^|ect,  he  shonn  * 
general  knoiriedgo  of  tho  wioos  achoelg  if  Gnk 
philosophy.    In  the  theoretical  part  tt  pbjnril 
science  he  Is  weak  ;  but  this  was  a 
of  the  ancient  philosophers.  Baldus 
for  supposing  that,  in  his  view*  «f 
Sophy,  Vitruvius  was  a  follower  of 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
Greece  and  Rome,  ii  evident  from  \a» 
to  the  numerous  Greek  authors,  and  le  iht  fee 
Romans,  who  had  written  upon  arduMn^  ai 
nlao  to  tho  great  writen  m  both  w^6m  m  Ai 
different  departments  of  general  litennm 

So  much  respecting  his  education.  Of  kii  ^ 
tion  in  Itfil  bo  Mjo  bat  little.  ThntitWHiifM' 
table  may  be  inferred  from  his  edaaMiH,aAI« 
other  circumstances  reiened  to  in  bii  vrita;  kt 
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re  axe  te^esal  poMages  ia  his  prefiMCii  wluch 
w  tiMt  be  nduer  inlMtilad  fVMt  wealth,  nor 

coeded  in  acquiring  it.  The  jvatmnage  of  the 
peror,  to  whom  his  work  is  <i<diaHed»  hid  eariy 
ced.  him  boTond  the  VMdi  of  mat  ftr  th«  ro- 
Inder  of  his  life  (Lib.  i.  Prae£),  and  he  was 
e  to  look  with  contentment,  though  not  without 
li^TkAtion^  upon  the  greater  success  of  his  rivals 
obtiaaiiing  the  substantial  rewards  of  their  pro- 
iioTi.  His  allusions  to  this  subject  are  couched 
t-liavt  tone  of  senuHjuerulous  coutentment  and 
it  <H— Hisfiiiil  modnttet  vMA  Jodges  of  human 
imcttT  will  interpret  nrconling  to  the  bias  of 
j^ir  own  dispositions,  tie  had  no  great  advan- 
of  pcrsofn,  bripj[  of  Iwr  ilrtaw,  aady  «t  tiw 

\e  when  he  wrote  nt  ivodty  wlfttlilg  BIMIold 
e  and  bad  health. 

He  afilMon  to  \am  begin  Me  eoofio  in  public 
e  as  a  military  cnifinccr.  He  tells  us  that  he 
rved  in  Africa  ;  and  it  is  important  to  quote  his 
m  -words,  as  introdncing  the  queetion  of  the  time 

which  he  lired:  JtUim,  Matintka*  (or 
^riMnisstu)  filius^  cujtts  erani  tottut  oppidi  affrorum 
ysjt^ssumes^  cum  jxitre  Caetare  miUUtxnl.  Is  kos- 
/m3  m«o  eft  usus  ;  ila  qwdidiano  ccmmetH,  &c.  &c." 
•iii.  4.  fi.  .'i.  §  2%  cd.  Schneider).  Ajfain,  in  the 
ed-ication  ot  his  woric  to  the  reigning  emperor,  he 
tern  tliie  Urogoiigoi— fiod  primmm  parmti 
lO  i-o]f>u'rani  nohts,  H  ejus  rtrttttis  sttidiostu  ; 
mtm  ttuiem  ooHctUtm  eodatimtn  in  tedibut  immoT' 
sliMa  eM»  dMMMWHi^  m  vmp$mm  pmrnm  m 
uiTfi  potestatem  traristulis^rf^  idem  sfudium  tneum 
•  <^pu  mmoria  permattens  in  ie  oomtuiii  /itvorvm,^ 
The  last  words,  by  the  way,  are  no  tad  apedmi 
f  the  obscurity  of  his  style.)  He  then  goes  on 
o  say  that  he  was  appointed,  with  M.  Aurelius 
.nd  P.  Numisios  and  Cn.  Coroelias,  to  the  o&<x  of 
uperiolBBdiBf  and  in^iroTing  the  military  eqginrs 
ai/  npparattowm  balidanm  it  $eorpioitum  reiiquo- 
■uaupte  tormentorum  perfectkmem/tU  praesto),  with 
%  fMeniary  provision  (ooaaorfa)  |  and  that  the 
■mpcror,  through  his  sister's  recommendation,  con- 
uaued  bis  patronage  to  Vitrurius,  after  he  had 
eoafened  vpon  lua  these  fitTonra.  TMaanperor, 
wo  further  learn  from  the  dedication,  wai  one  who 

had  obtained  possession  of  the  empire  of  the  world, 
and  liy  ha  gneonqnaod  adoor  had  orerthrewn  all 
his  ctRiiii.  s,  wliile  the  citizens  crlnriod  in  his  tri- 
umph, and  all  the  nationi  subdoed  under  him 
-waited  on  Ut  nod,  and  the  Boman  people  and 
senate,  deUmod  from  fear,  were  governed  by  his 
deliherations  and  counsels  ;  and  who,  so  soon  as 
ho  had  brought  into  a  settled  stntc  those  things 
which  related  to  the  public  welfare  and  social  life, 
drvnted  especial  attention  to  public  biiildinps,  with 
which  he  adorned  the  empire,  tckich  he  had  aug- 
tnnttii  ijf  new  provinces.*'  We  have  set  forth  this 

£ usage  at  length,  that  the  reader  may  judge  fur 
imseif  whether  the  emperor  thus  addressed  can 
tw  any  odMT  than  Aiqn»tiis,  when  it  ia  ranembend 
that,  by  the  confi\<5ir)n  nf  all  scholar?,  the  time  at 
which  Vitnivius  wrote  is  conhoed  between  the 
Undlt  of  tko  reigno  of  Angiataa  on  tbo  one  land, 
and  of  Titus  on  the  other.    Of  course  no  proof  is 
needed  thathe  wrote  after  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar, 
whom  ho  also  expressly  mentkni  as  dead  {did 
JuUi,  iii.  2) ;  and  that  he  did  not  lire  aAer  Titus  is 
proved,  apart  from  the  mention  of  him  by  Pliny 
already  referred  to,  by  his  silence  respecting  the 
Coliseaa,  and  naii  mofragably  by  his  allosion  to 
Voariai.  and  ibt  mMndiag  amnry^  the  tol- 
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canic  nature  of  which  he  takes  pains  to  prove,  one 
of  hb  aigmnattti  being  a  tradititm  that  there  had 
been  eruptions  of  the  mountain  m  oaiart  liasa 
(ii.  6).  We  think  it  unnecessary  to  pursue  the 
discDssioo  through  all  iu  details.  The  judKnu-nt 
of  aeholan  ia  now  quite  deddad  ia  hmm  of  con« 
sidering  Augustus  to  be  the  emperor  to  whom  the 
treatise  of  Vitruvius  is  dedicated  ;  and  abundant 
confirmatory  erideaoa  of  that  position  has  been 
derived  from  other  pnssagcs  of  the  work.  Tho 
other  opinion,  that  that  emperor  was  Titus,  is  ela> 
iMHaly  maintained  by  Noaton,  in  the  Obsma- 

tions  on  thf-  Life  of  Vitrurius  prefixed  to  Uo 
translation  of  the  work.  Some  of  Newton's  aign- 
nanti  aio  iagealoQi,  but  vnwaad ;  nany  are  weak, 
and  (  vt-n  pu.  rile  ;  smno  are  at  direct  varianco 
with  the  evidence,  and  some  inconsistent  with  one 
another  j  and  the  boot  of  them,  which  are  intended 
to  prove  that  Vitruvius  wrote  after  the  time  of 
Augustus,  only  prove,  allowing  them  their  utmost 
force,  that  he  wrote  somewhat  late  in  that  em-> 
peror's  reign,  a  &ct  whioh  ba  himself  states  in  the 
Dedication,  where  he  wiys  that  ho  formed  tho 
design  of  his  work  at  the  beginning  of  tho  new 
reign,  but  that  he  feaidd  lo  IneBr  the  emperar^i 
displeasure  by  intruding  upon  him  when  he  wa>i 
fully  occupied  with  puUic  affairs  ;  but  that,  when 
he  saw  the  care  whidi  his  patron  bertewod  npsa 
baildings,  both  public  and  private,  and  tliat  ho 
both  had  oreeted  and  was  erecting  many  editicea^ 
he  haelaad  to  eseento  Ui  design,  and  to  pnnant 
the  emperor  with  a  set  treatise,  explaining  the 
exact  rules  and  limits  of  tho  art,  as  a  standard  hr 
vbieh  to  toil  tiw  IMtlla  af  the  bnfldings  he  had 
already  erected,  or  was  faiMlding  to  erecL  (Om- 
tcripfi  praaer^itUmM  ttrmmaias^  ui  ea$  attenden$ 
et  arnkfada  et  futmni  qmUia  tint  opera  per  ti\  noia 
po$»e»  habere.)  Before  noticing  the  further  light 
which  this  somewhat  remarkable  languaj^e  throws 
on  the  design  of  the  treatise,  it  is  necessary  to 
obsen-e  the  more  enot  lindts  within  which  thn 
time  of  the  author  may  now,  with  preat  proba- 
bility, be  detined.  We  may  assume  him  to  be  a 
young  man  when  ha  ssrred  wnder  Jnliaa  Gkesar, 
in  the  African  war,  n.  c.  46,  and  he  wa-s  old,  nay 
broken  down  with  age  (see  above)  when  he  com- 
posed Ina  woilr,  at  a  period  eensidcrably  snbso- 
quent  to  the  complete  settlement  of  the  empire 
under  Augustas,  and  after  the  erection  of  several 
of  thatenipeiai<^pabiielRiildmgs.  Moreover,  that 
his  book  was  written  some  time  after  the  nana  of 
Augustus  had  been  conferred  upon  the  emperor 
(B.C.  27)  is  evident  from  the  passage  (v.  1)  in 
which  he  speaks  of  the  baMUeaatFanum,  of  which 
he  himself  was  the  architect,  as  erected  snbM'- 
quently  to  the  temple  of  Augustus  at  that  place. 
Again,  from  the  way  in  which  ho  nantioni  tba 

emperor's  sister  in  his  drdiL-ation,  it  appears  pro- 
bable, though,  it  must  be  confessed,  not  certain, 
that  she  aaoitillalivai  Now  OctaTia,  the  ftroor- 
ite  sister  of  Augustus,  died  in  n.  c.  11.  Hence 
the  date  of  the  composition  of  the  work  lies  pro- 
bably between  n.  c  90  and  &  &  11.  At  the 
former  dat'%  Vitruvius  would  be  about  56,  if  wo 
assomo  him  to  have  been  about  thirty  when  he 
waa  in  Aftiea  with  Oumt,  This  date  is  con«> 
finned  by  the  way  in  wUch  ba  ipoaks  of  LncK- 
tius,  Cicero,  and  Varro,  as  (pdta  leoent  authom. 

The  object  of  his  work  appears  to  have  had 
reference  to  himself,  as  well  as  to  his  subject.  Wo 
hnva  aaen  thatha  proftiaea  hia  iotMitiak  to  fiuniab 
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the  emperor  with  a  standard  by  which  to  jud?o 
of  the  buildings  h«  had  already  erected,  as  well 
M  dT  AoM  wbich  be  nSglit  afterwards  erect ; 
which  can  havo  no  meaning',  unless  he  wished  to 
protest  against  the  style  of  architecture  which  pre- 
Tuilcd  fai  tile  VnAdiags  already  erwled.  That  tUs 
vm^  rrally  his  intention  apiware  from  soveral  other 
MgumeuU,  and  especially  from  his  frequent  nSa- 
cneesto  ^  unwortliy  means  by  whi^  MdJlami 
ol  tuiiied  wealth  and  favour,  with  which  he  om- 
tnists  his  own  moderation  and  contentment  in 
his  more  obscure  position.  The  same  thing  ap- 
pears from  his  praiie  cf  the  pore  Greek  moiaband 
his  complaints  of  the  comiptions  which  were  grow- 
ing up  ;  and  also  from  his  general  silence  about 
those  of  the  great  bnildings  ot  the  age  of  Ai^giitns, 
which,  if  the  date  assipriod  to  him  be  correct, 
must  have  been  erected  before  he  wrotei  This 
irihoee  it  psifeedy  Inlslliglbk  if  ultnind 
those  to  bt  tka  very  buildings,  which  he  wished 
the  emperor  nd  his  other  xeadexs  to  ooatpan  with 
his  precepts,  wUls  h»  liinidf  wm  «MMint  to  fa- 
Bish  the  means  for  the  comparison,  wilhailt  in> 
earring  the  odium  of  actually  makhig  tt  In  a 
word,  comparatively  unsuccessful  as  an  architect, 
for  we  have  no  building  of  his  mentioned  except 
the  basilica  at  Fanum,  he  attempted,  like  other 
artists  in  the  same  predicament,  to  establish  his 
repntation  as  a  writer  upon  the  tlwty  of  his  art ; 
and  in  this  he  has  been  tnlcmbly  successful.  His 
work  is  a  Taluable  compendium  of  those  written  by 
Jiomeiuus  Onek  wvhiterta,  wImoi  Iw  wntions 
chiefly  in  the  preface  to  his  seventh  book,  and  by 
•ome  Roman  writers  on  architectore.  Its  chief 
dsfccis  tn  iti  Vrevity,  of  wlildi  ▼HfUflni  liliinrtf 
boasts,  and  which  he  often  carries  so  fiir  as  to  be 
unintelligible,  and  the  obscurity  of  the  style,  arising 
in  part  boat  the  natnial  difficulty  of  technicid  lan- 
guage, bat  ia  ptit  alio  from  the  author^s  want  of 
skill  in  writing,  and  sometimes  fmm  his  io|MKfcct 
comprehension  of  his  Greek  authorities. 

His  work  is  entitled  De  AreUteetura  LStri  X. 
In  the  Firrf  Book^  after  the  dedication  to  the  em- 
peror, and  a  general  descripuon  of  the  science  of 
vAilectan^  and  an  acooiuit  of  the  proper  edu- 
cation of  an  architect,  in  which  he  includes  most 
branches  of  science  and  literature,  he  treats  of  the 
choice  of  a  proper  tlta  ftr  a  dtr*  vie  dispmition  of 
its  ftlan,  its  fortifications,  and  the  scvi-nil  buildings 
within  it.  The  Saeomd  Book  is  on  the  materiaiis 
used  in  building,  to  liii  aceoont  of  wUcb  he  pre- 
fixes some  remarlts  on  the  primeval  condition  of 
man  and  the  invention  and  progress  of  the  art  of 
building,  and  on  the  riews  (rf  the  philosophers  re- 
sp.  ctiui-'  the  origin  of  matter.  The  Third  and 
/'ourth  IfiKih  are  devoted  to  temples  and  the  four 
orders  of  architecture  employed  in  them,  namely, 
tlM  lode^  Corintfiian,  Doric,  and  Tuscan.  The 
Fiflh  Book  relates  to  public  buildings,  the  Sirth  to 
private  houses,  and  the  SevaUk  to  interior  deco- 
ratloiii.  TinBlj^  k  «b  ^  inbjcel  of  tnrter  i 

the  mode  of  finding  it  ;  its  different  kinds  ;  hnt- 
springs,  minoal  waters,  fountains,  riTors,  lakes, 
and  the  cnrions  propertici  ascribed  to  certain 
waters ;  the  use  of  water  in  levelling  ;  and  the 
TU10U8  modes  of  conreying  it  for  the  supply  of 
cities.  The  Ninih  Book  treats  of  various  kinds  of 
pun-dials  and  other  instroments  for  measuring  time  ; 
and  the  Tcnt^i  of  the  machines  used  in  building, 
and  of  military  engines    £ach  book  has  a  pre- 
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the  subject  ;  and  these  prefaces  are  t^e^ 
most  of  our  informatiao  about  the  antfcr^_ 
The  woric  of  VitnnriM      int  yMA 
that  nf  Fnmtinus  de  Aquardaetiftstf,  by  Jo.  §sl]X'tz3, 
at  Kona^  without  a  datc^  Imt  about  a.  m.  Ltf  . 
IhL  $  thai  a*  Pleraica,  IdM,  M.  ^  ^YmmKU^' 
fol.,  reprinted  from  the  Fl< 
was  ntora  aocuiate  than  the 
thna  cdithoc  all  lbn«w  the  MS&  cktrh. 
more  critical  recenrion  was  etteasfrted  hf  h 
of  Verona,  Venet.  1511,  foL,  with  rude  wfr-A-.-r-^ 
and  another  edition  by  the  same  edi&oi,  ka  f  ^ 
the  same  wood-cuts,  but  smaller  and 
printed  by  Giunta,  Florent,  l.'>13, 
printed  in  1522  and  1623  ;  the  cooj 

the  n!imerous  subsequent  edWaaa,  a  fan  *-tr^  r- 
which  (up  to  1801)  will  W  ftnad  in  Eimml  s 
cditiaB  of  Phbrie:  AK  £atf.  ^  I «  17  (abs  p>^ 

fixed  to  the  Ripont  edition),  the  most 
those  of  J.  de  Laet,  Amst.  1 640,  loL  ; 
la  «  vik  llMiL  1800, 4to.,  with  a 
Berol  Itllt  the  Bipont,  1807.  8«o. ;  tk^  •< 
J.G.  Schneider,  in  3  toIs.  Lip«.  1807,  I  J^n?.  e  ^ 
a  most  valuable  critical  edition,  with  a  i,±i,  in  i 
more  rataooal  arrangement  of  the  chapten  of  eaed 
bonk,  but  without  plates;  of  Stmtico,  in  4  t  I-, 
Udine,  1825 — 30,  with  plates  and  a  Lcacm  i  t- 
truvianum  ;  and  of  Marini,  in  4  Tela,  Bum.  1891^ 
fol.    The  work  has  been  translated  into  ItaJin  \r 
the  Marquess  Oaliani,  with  the  Latin  tcxi,  NsaafrL 
1758^  M,  and  by  YMmA,  IMa^  1888;  aas 
German,  by  D.  Gualtherus  and  f  I.  Ririuv  Sirn- 
beig,  1548,  ioL,  Basel,  1576^  Sol.  and  1614,  IsL ; 
•Bd  hf  £b^m  Bode,  hi  « inik  Lei|»c.  17»f, 
4to. ;  into  Fkvneh,  by  Pemult,  Paris,  1573,  Id  : 
2d  ed.  1684,  IoL  ;  abridged  IG74,  M.; 
and  into  English  (besides  the  truiui&uan  of  Pef- 
rault^  abridgement,  Lond.  1692,  Sm,  re- 
printed), by  Robert  Cast^'U,  with  pfvtee  by  Ii 
Jones  and  others,  "J  vols.  Ix>nd.   1730,  faL ;  hj 
W.  Newton,  with  notes  and  plates,  S  vida,  hmL 
1771,  1791,  fol. ;  by  W.  Wilkins,  R  A,  Loai 
1812,  containing  oohr  the  third,  Ibarth,  dfiK.  aad 
sixth  books,  and  onaa  Mt  «aaiplete  ;  aed  br 
Joseph  Gwilt,  182fi,  4to.    Tht-ro  arc  «ev€tal  etiff 
tro^Uions  of  less  importance  cipeciaUj  is«» 

(Bernard.  Baldus,  and  Fabricins,  as  aheve  qaeled; 
Schneider,  Prolegomtm  and  aotee  to  Vitnrriw ; 
Genelli,  £;i«9^seis  Britfr  Mer  VHm.  Bsshs^ 
Braunschweig  and  Berim,  1801—4,  4to.  ;  S  o 
glitx,  AreAaoL  Untarktdtunpm^  Lipa.  18^!)  ;  f! 
Ofsckickte  d.  Bauhmtt  Oa  dot  Altem^  vol.  ii.  -'  ^ 
foil.)  (P.S' 

Vliri.rS,  the  name  of  a  fiunily  of  th.-  Mj 
milia  and  Voconia  gcntes.  Niebuhr  ciipuwi  i  ikt 
Vitultu  is^  merely  another  hum  «f  IIbIb%  aal  w 
marks  that  we  find  in  the  same  maimer  hi  iV 
Mamilia  gens  a  sonnune  Taniusi,  that  is,  Tv^ 
Aemm.  *Tliw  tm/tmmf, aa  fa ywsed by Ar 

oldest  Roman  Fast:,  f  r  t';e  p-va!  houses  ta  ttkf 
distinguishing  surnames  fzoai  a  people  with  wte 
they  wei*  cwMMCted     hked,  or  Vj  the  tia  if 

pnbUe  hospitality."  (Niebuhr,  JThC  y  AMa 
voL  i.  p.  14.)  The  ancients,  howew,  a«  ir-  «  • 
from  the  coin  figured  below,  connected  the  j-rjsw 
Vituliu  with  the  word  signifving  a  calf. 

VITULUS,  MAMI'LIUa  1.  U  .Mj*i- 
LIU8  U.  F.  AL  N.  ViTVi.ua,  consul  s.g.  *K5  vi;i 
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-sskhif  OBI  of  the  first  Punic  war.    (Zonor.  viii. 

» 

S.  Q.  Mamilius  Q.  f.  M.  n.  VixfJLUS,  brother 
the  preceduu^  waa  cuusul  B.  c.  262  with  L. 
■AtBBina  IfMwIni,  Um  tiiird  jreor  of  the  second 
i>ic  war.  In  conjunction  with  his  colleague 
Lialua  took  A^gentnm.  (Polyb.  i.  17 — ^20; 
nmr.  viiL  14^  mo  onoMoadjr  auk  Urn  Q.  A»- 
lius.) 

C  MiJfU.iuo  ViTULUfl^  vaa  elected  max- 
«u  cario  b  &aS09,  h&bag  tho  im  jUbtSmt 

»<>  hud  held  that  office.  He  was  praetor  in  n.  r. 
a  with  Sicilj  M  hie  province,  and  waa  one  of 
B  — ibniidoti  pent  to  Philip,  king  of  Mooedonia, 

B.  c  203.  He  died  in  a.  c.  174  of  the  pesti- 
tce  which  Tisitod  Rome  in  that  year*  (Lir. 
^  iL  8,  35.  36,  38,  xxx.  26,  xll  26.) 

VITULUfl^  Q.  yOCO'NIUS,  i*  only  men- 
Cied  on  coins,  a  ii}M!cimpn  of  which  ia  yiven  below, 
Kn  which  it  appears  that  he  waa  triumvir  of  the 
ant  mder  Julius  Caesar,  and  ow  fuestor  de- 
pintus  at  the  time  the  coin  was  struck.  The 
iv«rae  r^resents  the  head  of  Julius  Caetar ;  the 
viono  aoMM^or  cilf  with  q.  vooomvt  nrv* 


com  or  4.  voooNiDt  vnrotvt. 

VTTTA'NUS, »  Ronan  joriot  of  aneertdn  ifaM, 

rb«>  i>  often  cited  by  UlpLan  and  Paulns.  It  ap- 
p&rs  that  ho  veieaod  to  the  authodir  of  Sahinua. 
laasina,  and  PfeoeahM.  and  ttoH  ttcnftva  hava 

een  junior  to  them.  (Dig.  29.  tit.  7.  I'o"!- 
onius  appears  to  have  annotated  ViYianni^  and 
hcrefore  wrote  aft«  him  (Dig.  tit  f.  17t 
4).  Vinanni  naf  MOHdiBg)^  hMo  lived  ondcr 
lad  rinn  and  Trajan.  [O.h.} 

ViVIA'NUS,  A'NNIUS,  the  son-in-hiw  of 
^bolo,  served  under  the  UUer  in  the  fiilt  in 
he  rei>?n  of  Nero.    (Tac  Ann.  xv, 

ULPIA'NUS^DOMITIUS,  derived  bis  origin 
ram  Tjrmo  in  Phoenicia,  as  he  states  himself, 
*■  undc  mihi  onjjn.-  (Dij?.  50.  tit.  1.  s.  I.)  These 
vorde  do  not  prove  that  he  was  a  native  of  Tyre, 
w  aorae  hoire  supposed ;  tiboy  nAet  prove  that 
le  wiu  not,  and  that  his  ancestors  were  of  that 
nty.  The  time  of  Ulpiaa'a  birth  is  imkoown. 
Sonio  of  hJi  Jariotiod  wodhsBHiy  ba*v  hoan  wriMeii 
luring  the  joint  reign  of  Septimius  Scverus  and 
Ajitoniniu  Caracalla  (a.  d.  211),  but  the  greater 
part  were  written  during  the  sole  reign  of  Caacalla, 
?«tpecia]ly  the  two  great  works  Ad  Edictum  and 
thi-  Libri  ad  Sabinnm.  He  was  banished  or  de- 
prived of  his  functions  under  Elagubalua  (Lam- 
prid.  Hdiog.  c  1 6).  who  became  emperor  A.  D. 
217  ;  but  on  the  accession  of  Alexander  Severus 
A.  D.  22*2.  ho  became  the  emjperor^i  chief  adviser, 
who  is  said  to  have  followed  Ulpian^  ooonsel  in 
his  administration.  (Lamprid.  Alear.  Srvtr.  51.) 
The  mpetor  once  designed  to  assign  a  peculiar 
dress  la  osar^  oAea  nd  taak,  •»  thai  Aa«aiidilbn 
of  jtersons  might  \xi  known  firora  their  attiia  (  ind 
he  also  proposed  to  gifeatarcs  a  peculiar  dun  that  I 
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they  might  be  recognised  among  the  people,  and 
that  slaves  and  ingenui  might  not  ndngU  together. 
Ulpianus  and  Paulus  dissuaded  the  emperor  from 
this  measure  by  sood  reasons.  (Lauipnd.  Alex. 
Wwiws,  a.  87.)  Am  a  proof  of  his  oonfidenco 
emperor  never  saw  any  one  of  bis  friends  alone, 
except  the  Piacfectus  Praetorio  and  L'lpian  ;  and 
whsMfor  ha  law  the  praefect,  he  invited  Ulpin. 
The  emperor  conferred  on  Ulpian  the  office  of 
Scriniomm  magister,  and  made  him  a  coosiliarios : 
ho  also  Md  ue  oflee  of  Praefeetas  Aimonao.  aa 
we  see  from  a  constitution  of  Alexander  in  which 
ho  entities  him  Domitius  Ulpianus  praefeetas 
anBoaae  jarisoonsoltas  amiens  mens.**  (Cod.  8. 
tit  38.  s.  4.)  lie  also  was  made  Praefectus  Prae- 
torio, but  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  first  held  this 
post  under  Elagabalus  or  under  Alexander  Severus. 
The  epitomator  of  DioD  says  that  Ulpian  prepared 
the  way  for  his  promotion  to  the  place  of  Praefectua 
Praetorio  by  causing  his  two  predecessors,  Fla« 
V  ianus  and  Chrestus,  to  be  pat  to  death.  But  there 
is  no  other  evidence  than  this.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxx.  2.) 
Zosimiu  (i.  11)  savs  that  Ulpian  was  made  a 
kind  of  associate  with  FMuma  and  Chicilae  ia 

their  office,  by  Ma■MM^  the  mother  nf  Alex- 
ander, and  that  the  Hldiers  hereupon  conspired 
against  Ulpian.  bnt  tiieir  desigBe  wm  aatiel- 
pated  by  &[amaea,  who  took  off  their  instigators, 
by  whom,  we  must  suppose,  he  means  Flavianus 
and  Chrestus  ;  and  Ulputnos  was  made  sole  prae- 
fectus praet<Hio.  Ulpian  perished  by  the  hands 
of  the  soldiers,  who  forced  their  way  into  the 
palace  at  night,  and  killed  iiiiu  in  the  presence  of 
the  emperor  and  his  mother,  a.  d.  22H.  As  this 
happened  so  early  in  the  reicn  of  Alexander,  the 
remark  of  Lampridius  that  the  emperor  chietiy 
availed  luniidf  of  the  advice  of  Ulpian  in  hM 
administration,  is  only  a  proof  of  the  carelessness 
of  this  writer.  Uis  promotion  to  the  office  of  prae- 
liMtoa  ptaatatie  ww  fraboUy  aa  unpopular  mea- 

8ure.  A  contlltiiBMationcd  between  the  RnmaM 
and  the  praeteriMI  ^Bitds,  which  lasted  throe  daf% 
■ad  WM  atlsnded  with  great  skughter.  Th% 
meagre  epitome  of  Dion  only  leaves  us  to  guess 
that  Ulpiaa^  promotiaa  aii^  have  been  connected 
with  it. 

A  great  part  of  the  numerous  writuigt  of  Ulpiaa 
were  still  extant  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  and  a 
much  greater  quantity  is  excerpted  from  him  by  the 
compilers  of  the  Digest  than  from  any  other  jurist 
The  numl>er  of  excerpts  from  Ul{)ian  is  eiiid  to  bo 
2462  ;  and  many  of  the  excerpts  are  of  great 
length,  and  altogether  they  fimn  about  ooe-tliird 
of  the  whole  body  of  the  Digest.  It  is  said  that 
there  are  mors  excerpts  from  his  singie  work  Ad 
BdietoB  than  htm  oH  tiM  wwIbi  m  any  smgle 
jurist.  The  cxcei-p^s  AoB  Paolns  and  Ulpian 
together  make  about  one  ludf  of  the  Digest  Those 
of  Ulpian  compose  tike  third  vdame  a  the  PsHa* 
gen^ia  of  Hommelius. 

The  following  are  the  works  of  Ulpian  which 
are  mentioned  in  the  Florentine  Index,  and  ex* 
csrpled  m  the  Digest  The  great  work  Ad  Edictum 
waa  in  8.3  libri  ;  and  there  were  51  books  of  the 
work  entitled  Libri  ad  Sabinum  [S.\mNUS  Mas- 
AVRitrs].  He  also  wrote  20  libri  ad  Leges  Juliam 
et  Papiain  ;  10  de  oniiiilms  Tribunalibus  ;  '^  de 
Officio  Consulis  j  lU  de  Officio  Proconkulis  ;  4  de 
Appeliatleaihw;  •  FSdeiesaunsBscnBi ;  S  likri 

Institutionum  ;  10  DiMputationmn  ;  C  de  Consiluis  ; 
a  work  do  Adulteriis  j  libri  liflgularcs  de  Officio 
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Pnefecti  urLi  ;  de  Officio  Coratoris  lU'ipuljlicae  ; 

Officio  Praetoris  Tutelaris.  All  thoa«  works 
were  probably  written  in  thf  time  of  (\imcal!a. 
The  work  of  which  we  Atill  pouc«s  a  fragment, 
mdcr  d»  till»  «^  DonitU  Ul|iiMil  Fngnnli,** 
tvns,  perhaps,  written  under  Coracalla  (xvii.  2)  ; 
and  it  i*  generally  suraKwed  to  be  taken  from  the 
liber  tingnktris  Regabam.  There  are  aho  ex> 
OBpli  fton  Rcgiilarum  Libri  soptoin,  which  some 
rappoee  to  bftve  been  a  seoHui  edition  of  the  K^u- 
lanun  liber  siiignlarie ;  bat  it  may  bave  been  a 
walk  m  a  difierent  plan. 

TJlpian  wrntr>  also  libri  dao  Rc«ponsorum  ; 
libri  siiiuukircii  de  Sponsalibus  ;  de  Ofhcio  Prae- 
fecti  VipfaDB,  de  Oflkio  Qoaeitorie ;  and  libri  eez 
Opiuiontim.  The  time  whm  ik/m  wodtt  were 
written  is  uncertain. 

Tbe  Index  mentions  IlasMcrew  Biixia  UitOy  but 
there  is  no  excerpt  from  the  work  in  the  Di^'i  st  ; 
yet  there  are  two  excerpto  (13.  tit.  1.  s.  24  ;  40. 
tit  12.  §  34), frona liber  liaMhrie  PauJeeHwya. 

Accordin/?!}  tli  ■  emondationof  Grotius,  forSftco, 

in  the  title  in  the  Jb'lorenune  Index  may  be  ac- 

-  _■  ft  ■  ,1 

ce|iieu. 

The  Florentine  Index  omits  thf  libri  duo  ad 
Edictum  Aedilium  Curuliom,  the  libri  ad  legem 
Aeliam  Sentiam,  of  which  there  were  at  least  four, 
•ad  the  libri  liilgulares  de  Officio  Consul-irium  and 
Exctisationuin  ;  nml  also  the  notae  ad  Marccllum 
(Dig.  9.  tit  2.  8.  41)  and  ad  Papinianum  (Dik-  3, 
tit  5.  s.  31.  §  2)  from  which  there  anno  excerpts. 

We  learn  from  the  Vatiaina  Frajfmenta  (§  90  — 
93)  that  he  also  wrote  a  work  De  Interdictis  in 
Ibar  boeke  at  leait»  iBd  a  Uber  ihgahrii  de  OOeio 

Pftietoris  Tutelaris  (  V'rf.  Fr.  §  232). 

Ulpian*s  style  is  perspicuous,  and  presents  fewer 
dHBeidltiee  thn  that  off  aany  of  tiie  Roman  jurists 
who  are  excerpted  in  the  Digest  Compared  with 
his  contemporary,  Paulus,  he  is  somewhat  difiose,  but 
this  is  rather  an  advantage  for  us,  who  bare  to 
nad  tbe  Roman  j«riali  in  fragments.  The  ea*y 
OTpres«iion  of  Ulpian,  and  the  lenpth  of  many  of 
the  extracts  from  his  works,  render  the  study  of  his 
ftagaeats  n  much  easier  task  than  that  of  such 
a  writer  as  Papininn.  The  great  legal  knowledge, 
the  good  sense,  and  the  iudustiy  of  Ulpian  plaee 
Mm  among  the  fintaf^BiWMinjariote;  and  be 
hai  enreised  a  great  influence  on  the  jurispmdf'nce 
af  nedoiii  Europe,  through  the  copious  extracts 
fiom  Ui  writiiige  wbieh  mn  beoa  |ai— 'iiid  by 
tht  eonmilers  of  Justiniairs  Digest 

The  ftagments  entitled  I>umtii  Ulpiaai  Fr«g> 
menta,"  or  le  they  ate  entitled  fai  the  Vatleniira. 

Tituli  cxcorpore  Ulpiani,**  consist  of  twenty-nine 
titles,  and  are  a  yaluable  source  for  the  history  of 
the  Roman  law.  They  were  first  published  by 
Ja.  Tflins  (du  TiUet)  Paris,  1549,  8to.  ;  and  they 
fcre  printed  in  the  Jurispnidontia,  &.c.  of  Schulting. 
The  edition  of  Hugo,  Ik  rlin,  1834,  8vo.,  contains  a 
ftfrttrnfl^  ef  the  Vatican  MS.  The  edition  of 
thePrngmenta,  by  E.  Docking,  Bonn,  1836,  12mo. 
contains  also  the  fhigments  of  the  first  book  of  the 
lagritadonee  ef  Ulpian,  wUdi  were  disoorered  by 
Xtldlicher  in  183/)  in  the  Imperial  Library  at 
Tienna ;  but  they  are  too  meagre  to  enable  us  to 
dotemiBe  the  plim  of  this  Iratitatfeaal  worit. 

There  occurs  in  Ulpian  (Dig.  1.  tit.  1.  s.  1.  §  2, 
3, 4.  s.  4.  s.  6)  and  in  Tryphoninus  and  Uennoge* 
nianus  a  threefold  division  of  Uw,  viewed  with  re- 
spect to  its  origin  — Jos  Naturale,  Gentium,  Civile. 
In  Gaana  and  othor  wrilm  then  if  only  a  tw^ 
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fold  division,  for  Jus  Natiimle  and  Jet  Gemiiae 
Gaius  and  thoee  other  wriu-rs  are  eqaivalsaL.  9l 
^  'gny  (SystetOy  &c.  vol.  i.  Be ylage  i.)  haj  <rp« 
the  meening  of  Ulpian^a  threciald  divisis^ 
aathow  ef  tiw  iMlitatfMMin  <tf  JaiiiiTi  i  hmm  > 
troduced  great  confusion  by  flBt  g^Tm;:  T~  .  ^ 
thiee£ald  division,  which  vbej  apply  to  tb« 
ef  risfovy,  and  iImb  tdcing  tiie  paMfes  df  Om£.s 
Marcuinus  and  Florentinns,  in  which  the 
division  is  either  expressed  or  ckmrly 
(Inst.l.tit.1.  g4;tit2.pr. ;  liLoLpc)  Ike 
fiision  is  completed  by  their  takl^f  •  ymsare  ' 
Gaius  in  whicn  the  twofold  division  oct-rvy.     '  - 
the  additioa  of  the  remark  that,  the  Jus  .  - 

(sicut  dixirans)  is  the  mmm  mm  Ika  Jne  Oho^l 
(Inst  2.  tit  1.  §  11.) 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  Ulpian  the  Tjraa:^ 
who  if  named  in  Aa  aqpimwt  ta  iht  IMpeaK*- 
phistae  of  Athenaeos,  is  the  jurist,  becsnse  W  » 
called  the  Tynan  ;  bat  the  jonal  waa  bsI  a  TyxMb 
AthenMOf  (p.  686,  el pMaA.)  ipi-Tri  if-ft- 

death  of  his  L'lpian  ;  hwt  the  jari-it  died  a  wrrtcL-M 
death ;  he  wae  murdered  br  iafiaiated  nidim. 
Athenaeof  deei  net  cdl  hit  u^Ihb  a  jurist,  mt  t 
'\3  clear  that  he  did  not  consider  him  ooe.  This  m~ 
sumption  leads  to  a  great  deal  of  cxmfaaion.  asJ 
is  totally  unfounded.  See  the  Stftide 
**  Biographical  Dictionary  of  tlM  I 
fusion  of  Useful  Kim-.vlrdi^e." 

Some  attempt  has  Ik-cu  made  to  prete  beca 
that  Ulpim  and  Panlus  were  \ery  hflliflt  ti 
Christians.    The  charge  is  founded  on  a  peiwac- 
of  Lactantius  {Div,  lutU  t.  11)  ;  boi  it  is  ^ 
certam  that  the  Domitini  wkom  ha  matmm  m 
Domitiiis  Ulpianus.    And  if  th-'  jci^iage  refitr?  ; 
Ulpian,  it  proves  nothing  against  him.    If  i 
the  imperifl  laoo^  dineled  to 
weresomewhichimposedpt  n.^ltie-  thcChrbiai. 
a  writer  de  Officio  Froeonsolis  could  not  omit  a  pe.- 
of  the  law  )dueh  rcgnkted  a  proconeeJTi  oftrc 
•  veil  if  the  law  was  severe  and  cxndL    Afrihrri  i 
of  the  statute  law  of  England  on  reli^on 
have  been  complete  a  few  years  agoi,  it  it  oBuOri 
those  statu tse  which  contained 
against  certain  cl.^sfies  of  religion  *  prr*ors. 

(Puchta,  itutU,  L.  p.  457  ;  Ziiiuuem,  Gf*rkuitf 
dm  BSktL  Pi  luuiiaaMi,  i  170  }  OimiM^  FBto  Jb- 
ritcommltorum.)  [Q.  1^) 

ULPIA'NUS  (OvAvwi^sX  the  aaBt  ^ 
persons  nontianed  hf  Mdoa. 

1.  Of  O.vzA,  the  brother  of  Tsidoms  ef  P^k- 
fiom,  was  celebrated  fior  hie  kaowied«e  ef 
raallefl  which  be         at  AthfM.  Ha  1 

the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
aera.  Suidias  does  not 
written  by  this  Ulpianus. 

2.  Of  Kmksa,  a  sophist, 
of  which  an  Art  of  Rhetoric  was  on*. 

3.  Of  A.NTiocH,  a  sophist,  lived  in  the  tnae 
Constantiiw  the  Orofi^  aid  wrote  several 
rical  works  which  are  ennmerated  by  Saidas. 

The  name  of  Ulpianus  is  prefixed  to 
Caam«atarief  in  Greek,  on  eightees  ef  dke  ac- 
tions of  DeniOfthenM  ;  and  it  is  usually  stated  t!ae 
UwgjjffCTSwritton J^r^U^  ^C^BMiilliBiiM** 

all  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  in  their  preantt  fj" 
they  are  of  much  kter  opgim   The  Cmmm- 
tflricf  may  originally  hava  hesa  wdMon     «»  ^ 
the  sophists  of  the  name,  either  of 
tiosi^  Mt  tUj  haia  nofifsd 
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cx^  intorpolatioiu  from  some  grammarian  of  a  very 
b««  pwiad.  This  istlwopmiaii  of  Fr.A.Woli; 

•"T^o  remarks  that  thi-rc  arc  ficarcdy  t'.vcnty  pas- 
^jU^s  in  Demosthenes  in  which  the  writer  throws 
lit  upon  ditkmltksi,  -wUek  «oiiU  not  Iw  o<|unll y 

»'XjilaiiiH(l  without  his  aid.    These  Commen- 
:a.xrioa  wece  printed  for  the  first  time  along  with 
lie  lexieoB  of  Harpocnuion  hj  Aldua  Maantiua, 
~  «'nice,  1503,  fol.,  and  are  likewise  printed  in  the 
t>th  Tolome  of  Dobson's  edition  of  the  Attie  ora- 
oz-Si,  London,  18*28,  as  well  as  in  other  editions  of 
li  c  Attie  orators.    (Comp.  W«l(  In  Demottkenis 
"^ytfijmtnty  p.  210  ;  Wf-strrmann,  Ceschirhie  tier 
rit'rhischen  Deredt3<mJxtt,  §  104,  note  13.) 
U'LPIITS  CRINITUS,  a  general  in  the 
-«?i^n  of  Valerian,  claimed  descent  from  the  era- 
>eror  Trajan.    He  bad  the  command  of  lUyricam 
asBcl  TksMi^  wImm  A'snttHif  aftanwdi  emperor, 
W£ia  his  legatus.    The  latter  distinguished  himself 
•o  modi  that  Ulpius  adopted  him  as  his  son  in  the 
otrtmtnm  of  Yahritt.    (Vopia&  Amd.  10— 
I  ripius  was  consnl  suffectus  along  with  his  son-in- 
iBLw  Valerian  m        267.  (AiniSUAMva» 
436,  b.] 

U'LPrUS  JULIA'NUS,  was  employed  to  take 
t.V»e  consaa  under  Caraealla,  and  was  praefectus 
praetorio  under  Macrinus.  He  was  sent  to  An- 
•ioch  to  pat  down  the  rebdlka  flf  Elagabalus,  but 
-was  slain  by  his  own  troops,  A.n. '2in.  (Dion 
Oass.  IxzTiii.  4,  15  ;  Herodion.  r.  4.  §  5  ;  Capitol. 
J^faerm.  10.) 

UOiPIUS  MARCELLUS.  [Marckllus.) 

U'LPIUS  TRAJA'NUS.  [Tajuandb.] 

ULTOR,  **  tha  arenger,**  •  wmmamii  Min,  to 
whom  AaglMtUi  built  a  temple  at  Rome  in  the 
Ibrnm,  after  taking  vengeance  upon  the  murderers 
of  hb  great-ande,inlini  Caesar.  (Saeton.  Aug.  21, 
29,  Calkf.  24  ;  Ov.  Fast.  v.  677.)  [L.  S.] 

ULYSSES,  ULYX£S»  ULIXE&  [Oovt- 

SEI'8.] 

T^MBO'NIUS  SIUO.  [SiLio.] 

P.  I'MHRK'NITS,  one  of  Cat  ill  lu-'s  crew,  had 
formcrty  carried  on  business  in  Gaul  as  a  money- 
lendflr  (ayoitafcr,  ate  DkL  tf  AtU.  «.  3d  •d.X 
and  was  therefore  employed  by  Lentulus  to  per- 
sttade  the  ambassadors  of  the  AUobrwes  to  take 
part  in  iha  conspiracy,  &  c  6&  (8».  CM  40 ; 
Cic.  fat.  iii.  6.) 

U MBKI'CI  US,  an  hanis^  predicted  to  Galba 
tBtjnAtioff  ilnirtlj  bafim  Ina  dnrtn,  iSbtA  a  plot 
threatened  him.    (Tac.  f/isl.  i.  27.) 

UMMl'DIA  QUAD&AXILLA.  [Quaoaa- 

TILLA.] 

uMiaomm  QUAixRAmm  [qva^m.- 

TUS.] 

VOCO'NIUS  NASO.  [Naso.] 
VOCO'NIUS  RUMA'NUS.  [RoilAllOfcl 
VOCO'NIUS  SAX  A.  [Saxa.] 
VOCO'NIUS  VITULUS.  [Vituli/s.] 
VO'CULA,  DIIXIUS,  legate  of  the  18th  le- 
gion of  the  Roman  army  on  the  Rhine,  at  the  time 
of  the  Batavtan  fbtoU  (a.  o.  On  account 

of  tlM  flnmMM  wilk  wUdi  1m  oppoiad  •  uatiny 
against  Hordeonins  Flaccii";.  he  was  made  com- 
mander-in-chief by  the  soldiers  in  l^aee  of  that 
genenL  Not  vcu  luring  to  attack  (^vflii  in  ihit 
fi'  Id,  he  fixed  his  camp  at  Geldulwi,  and  shortly 
afterwards  quelled  another  mutiny,  which  had 
broken  ont  dnring  his  absence  on  an  incursion 
against  the  Gngarni.  [Rbesnkitts  OaUIMI.] 
He  afterwards  cwritd  oo  tiw  trar  with  aana 

VOL.  lii. 


cess,  but  neglected  to  follow  np  his  advantage,  in 
all  probabili^  beenue^  Iflca  tiba  other  uomniauders, 

he  was  a  partizan  of  Vesjiasian.  and  did  not  wish 
that,  by  tiio  destruction  of  Civilis,  the  legions  of 
Germany  dkMMtwMt  It  liberty  to  go  to  the  aid  of 
Vitf'lliiis.  On  the  other  hand,  the  common  soldiery 
who  were  strongly  attached  to  Vitclliiis,  were  for 
this  reason  in  a  state  of  almost  constant  mutiny, 
and  on  ona  iWBMiim,  whau  Hordeonins  Flaccus  was 
killed,  VoHila  only  escaped  by  flying  from  the 
camp  dressed  as  a  slave.  He  was  soon  after  joined 
again  hy  three  legioai,with  which  he  took  posses- 
sion of  Magontiacum.  In  the  revolt  of  Treviri, 
under  Ckssicas  and  Tutor  (a.  D.  70),  Voada  was 
forsaken  by  his  anof  aft  NarMinai,  nd  was  put  to 
death  by  a  deserter  named  Aemilitis  Longinus, 
whom  Cbusicua  sent  into  the  camp  for  that  pur> 
poaa.  Bit  aoNHan  wtn  mawbad  off to  ^wiri,  and 
meeting  on  their  way  with  Longinus.  they  put  him 
to  death.  (Tac.  JJitL  it.  34—26,  33— 37,  56-* 
59,  77.)  [P.  S.] 

VOLACI'NUS,  an  architect,  known  hf  tbt 
inscription  on  a  monument  erected  to  his  memory 
by  his  wife  Selene.  (Fabretti,  Inscr.  p.  176,  Now 
353  ;  Muratori,  J%et.  vol.  ii.  p.  cmlxxri  4  ;  Sillig, 
CaUd.  ArHf.  Append,  s.  v. ;  H.  Roefaette,  LUtn  k 
M.  Schom,  p.  426,  2d.  ed.)  [P.  S.] 

VOLCATJA  or  VULCATIA  GENS,  is  nol 
mentioned  til!  the  latter  end  of  the  republic.  The 
fir&t  member  of  it  who  obtained  the  consvlship  was 
L.  Volcatius  Tullus  in  &  <x  6(1  ToxAOS  ii  the  only 
cognomen  borne  by  the  Volcatii  in  the  time  of  the 

X'llic^  but  under  the  empire  we  meet  with 
•aMnea,«lirtorirbidiit  given  bdow. 
VOLCATIUS,  a  Roman  eques,  one  of  the 
agents  of  Verres  in  oppresaiqg  the  Skiliaaa.  (Cie. 
FtfT.  a  9,  23,  ui.  73.) 
VOLCATIUS  OALUCA'NUa  [Oallb. 

CAN  us.] 

VOLCATIUS  GURGES.    [fh  roks.] 
VOLCATIUS  MOSCHUS.  lMosaiim.1 
VOLCATIUS  SEDl'GITUS.  [SKDinirrs.] 
VOLCATIUS  TEttENTIA'NUS,  wrote  a 
history  of  his  own  timea.   He  lived  under  the 
Gordians.    (Capitolin.  Gordian.  Jim.  21.) 
VOLCATIUS  TERTULLl'NUS.  tTaa- 

TVLLINUS.] 

VOLCATIUS  TUUiI^NUa  [Tdudiim.] 

VOLESUS.  CVoLOml 

YCVLBRO  PUBLI'LIUS.  [PoBLaro&l 

VO'LNHJS,  not  VoLUMNius,  wrote  some  Tus- 
can tragedies,  and  is  quoted  by  Varro  for  the 
■tatemant  that  the  names  of  the  three  ancient 
Roman  tribes,  Ramnes,  Titiam-s.  and  Lncenra, 
were  Etniscan.  (Varr.  L,  L.  v.  55,  ed.  MUUcr  | 
Niebuhr,  //ist.  of  Runic,  voL  i.  note  415.) 

VOLOOESES,  the  name  of  five  km-,  of 
Parthia.  [Ar8acmXXUL,XXV1L,XXV1II., 
XXIX.,  XXX.] 

M.  Vq  LSCIUS  FICTOR,  who  had  been  pm- 
viously  tribtme  of  the  plebs,  came  forward  in  n.  ( . 
461  to  bear  witness  against  K.  Quintius,  the  son 
of  h.  Cbefauiataa,  and  dedvsd  tiwt  mm  9ha  the 
plagjic  he  and  his  elder  brother  fell  in  with  a  party 
of  patrician  youths  who  came  rashiqg  teoagh  the 
Salmis,  whM  iMt  Imitr  Ktmo  knocked  down 
his  brother,  who  was  still  feeble  from  the  sickness 
he  bad  just  got  orer,  and  injured  him  so  much 
that  he  died  shortly  afterwards.  Dionysius  makes 
VoImiv  iribime  of  the  pleba  in  thia  jenr.  la 
gnmqiiinci  oC  thia  tortwiwqr  Kaeso  was  mi* 

4  N 
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derascd.  The  patriciMM  n  meoge  charged  Vol- 
scidi  with  bladiood  ;  and  in  b.  ft  469  the  quaetton 
acciued  him  before  the  comitia  of  the  curue  or 
the  oe&tuhea,  of  having  borne  false  witness  against 
KoMO,  hot  the  tribuiiM  prevented  them  from  pro- 
secuting tho  charge.  In  the  following  year,  b.  c 
45  B,  L.  Cincinnatus,  the  father  of  Kaeso,  was  ap- 
pointed dictator^  aod  pnaided  in  tho  eomitia  for 
the  trial  of  Volscius.  The  tribunaa  dated  not 
ofier  anj  further  opposition,  and  VoUdua  waa 
obliged  to  go  into  exile.  (Liv.  iiu  13, 2i,  25,  29  ; 
Diony*.  x.  7  ;  Niebobr,  HinU  ^  Bmt^  vol  iL 
pp.  289,  298.) 

VOLTEIA  GENS,  kaown  chiefly  from  coins, 
of  which  we  have  a  conaideiBble  number.  S<Hne 
bear  tlie  name  of  voltbivs  •TEabo  [Stbabo]  ; 
and  others  have  on  them  II.  VOLTBIOS  M.  p.  Of 
the  latter  a  necimen  is  annexed :  the  obrane 
presents  the  head  of  Jupiter,  the  reverse  a  temple 
with  four  columns.    (£ckhel,  voL  v.  p.  344.) 


|li  il!  all;  ill 


OOIN  or  M.  ▼DLTKUS. 

VOLTEIUS  or  VULTEIUS.  1.  L.  Vol- 
TBIU8,  a  friend  of  L.  MeteUna,  who  was  propraetor 
of  Sicily,  B.  c.  70.   (Cic.  Ferr.  iii.  66.) 

2.  A  tribune  of  the  soldien  in  Gaenr'k  anny, 
a.c.  48.    (Flor.  iv.  2.  §  33.) 

3.  VoLTXius  Mknas,  a  pracco  mentioned  by 
Horace  (Bpid,  i.  7,  36,  foU.), 

T.  VOLTIT'RCIUS,  or  VULTUaiCTUS,  of 
Crotona,  one  of  Catiline's  conspirators,  was  sent  by 
Lcntoloa  to  aocompany  the  ambassadora  of  the 
Allobrogee  to  GaUbne.  Anreated  along  with  the 
ambassadora  on  the  Malvian  bridge,  and  brought 
before  the  senate  by  Cioero,  Voltoictos  turned  in* 
former  upon  obtaining  the  promise  of  pardon,  and 
after  giving  his  evidence  was  amply  rewarded  by 
the  aenate.  (Salt.  OU.  44,  45,  47,  50  ;  Cic.  Oi<. 
iii.  2,  4,  iv.  3  ;  Appian,  B.  C  ii.  4.) 

VOLU'MNIA.    1.  The  wife  of  CoriolaBiis. 

[ComOLANUB.] 

2.  The  freed  woman  of  Volummna  Eutrapeloi, 
and  the  mistress  of  Antony,  is  better  known  under 
her  ruune  of  Cytheris.  [Cvthbrw.) 

VOLU'MNIA  GENS,  patrician  and  plebeian. 
It  was  of  great  antiquity,  for  the  wife  of  Corio- 
laous  belonged  to  it,  and  one  of  iu  members,  P. 
Volomnios  Gallus,  held  the  conanlship  as  early  aa 
B.C  461,  but  it  never  attained  modi  importance. 
The  Volnmnii  bore  the  cognomena  of  Gallus  with 
the  agnomen  Amimtinua^  and  of  Flak  ma  with  the 
agnomen  Vio!en»,  A  few  persons  of  the  name  arc 
mentioned  without  any  surname.  [Volumnius.] 

VOLU'MNIUS.  1.  M.  Volumnius,  slain  by 
Catiline,  at  the  time  of  SulU.  (Ascoo.  in  Tog. 
OtMd.  p.  84,  ed.  OrelH.) 

2.  P.  VoLUMMua,  a  judex  on  the  trial  of  Clu- 
entiu.  (Cic.  pro  OmHL  70.) 

3.  L.  VoLUMNiva,  a  aenator  with  whom  Cicero 
wta  intimate  (Cic  ad  Fam,  ru.  32  ;  comn.  Varr. 
R.  R,  ii.  4\  is  pethane  the  aame  aa  the  Volumnius 
Flaccus,  who  waa  a  mend  of  D.  Brutot.  (Cic.  md 
i-^tm.  XL  12, 18.) 


YOLUSIU& 

4.  VoLtiMNtiiB,  or  man  umiiidjF  ¥c 
author  of  aoaie  Tuscan  tiagadiaa.  [T( 

5.  P.  VoLUMMi     deecribed  by 
philosopher,  accomj^aoied  hL  BruOH  ia  ka  A- 1 

of  the  prodigies  which 

of  Ikutus,  probably  in  a  Stn  «£  the  htttL  (Pk 
BnU.  48.) 

6.  VoLOiimiia  EtmLAPKi.«i&  (Knasn- 

Lve.] 

VOLU'PIA,   the  peieomfiaiiaa  ef 

pleasure  among  the  RmnaDa,  who  waa  \ 
with  a  temple  near  the  porta  KeaDMmla  iRa 
Epi*i.  viii.  2U,  //.  A',  iii.  5  ;  Vasi^  He  im^  U 
T.  164  ;  Macrob.  ^L  10  ;  Am^i^lhG^lm, 
iv.  8.)  She  is  also  called  Vc^npCan  <Cfe  A  JKl 
Deor.  iL  23.)  CI*^^) 

VOLUSfi'NUd  QUADRATU& 
RATtra.] 

V0LU81A'NUS,  the  aoQ  of  the  c^iptfr  T» 
bonianos  QaUoa*  upon  whoaa  aleoBlia  ii  a». 
251  he  waa  aQrled  Caetar  and  />lMfe  Aaa- 
tvti$.   The  year  following  he  held  ihi  ii>i  • 
eooaal,  and  waa  inmlad  with  tha  tiik  if 
gustus.    As  far  as  we  can  gather  Am  thtioi? 
notices  of  historians,  his  character  BMmbU 
of  his  Either,  aloog  witb  whaBi  he  pwiiW  < 
Intenunna  in  A.B.  263  or  3M.  [OAiuia  Ti*- 
BOMLANus.]   The  names  bona  hf  tlii  fOM** 
eoUected  from  medals  and  dcacc^ptiai^  iff*  * 
have  been  C  Vimca  VoluslanVS  TawnWiWt 
Aaurivs  Gallus  VsLDOOiiAjniB  m  F0K» 
mANua  (Aurel.  VicL  d*  Cum,  H,  if*- 
Entrop.  is.  3  ;  Zosim.  i.  34 ;  Zmm.  A  fl  ; 
Eckhel,  voL  m  p.  369.)  (IT.  &/ 


oonf  or  TOLmKAmnk 

VOLU'SIUS.    1.  An  haruspex  ii 
of  Verrea.    (Cic.  Verr.  iii.  11,  21.) 

2.  Q.  Vonjsitra,  a  jpopl  of  Ckaei*^"?' 
accompanied  Cicero  to  Cibcia,  where  he 
office  under  him.  (Cic.  arf  Fooi.  v.  ia,»,Wift^ 
21.)    In  one  passage  (orf  JU.  t.  U)  b»  a  «*J 
Ck  Volnshii, for  there  can  be  little  daahl 

CWwf  ia  the  same  person  who  iidajrt^i"'" 

X  M.  VoLusirs.  ia  BwtiaBrf  hf  (Sf»  ■ 

B.C  49  (orf  Fam,  xvi.  12).  He  »P^^ 
same  as  the  M.  Volusi'u  who  waa  flifci'*'^ 
in  a  c.  43,  and  was  proscribed  by  th* 
but  escaped  by  assuming  the  dii|puM  *f  *  1^ 
of  Isia.  (VaL  Max.  rii.  3.  M»  ^H"*  *^ 
i».  47.)  ^  ^ 

I*  VOLU'SIUS  MAECI.\^'OS;  J  Jj 
was  in  the  consilium  of  Antoniaas  ^^''VirC 
AtttoHiu.  Piu$^  c  12.)  Among  ihi  ■•^2 
triouf  men  who  formed  the  chaiKiV  ■  'jr 
Aurelius,  was  MaedaDus:  Amelias «*^f  . 
auditorcs.  (Capitol.  ^alM.  i>»ilMr^<;^.* 
rescript  of  the  Divi  F^atna  (Dig.  37.^* 
q>eaks  of  him  in  these  terms :  **  Vol*i''ff?''J 
arnicas  uoeter,  &.c.*'   Marcut  in  hiil'e' *"*'^ 


VOPISCfTS. 


UPIS. 


.  1)  1— nHom  Marciaaua,  in  place  of  which  it  ii  I 
pnM^  to  fwid  Mmrhiwii^  Vnt  Mmims  dnw  wt 
ik  of  him  as  a  jurist.  Vulcatiui  {AvU.  Cass. 
)  saya  that  Maeciano*  was  entrasted  with  the 
«nuiMnt  of  Alexandria,  and  thU  he  wm  kUled 
th«  sEmy  far  hMiiV  JiiBfi  GMniB  Ua  wu^ 

ion,  A.  D.  175. 

MaeciaJiua  wrutc  sixteen  hooks  on  Fideicommissa, 
I  foarton  bookf  on  Judiciu  Puhiica.  A  Liber 
ar'stioTmin  is  also  mentiunt -i  (Hi::.  "29.  tit. '2. 
(6 ),  hut  it  may  have  beca  a  part  ol  the  work  on 
liiiiii—miaea  He  alao  wnta  that  Iipni  Kho- 
im,  frnm  which  there  is  a  single  excerpt  in  the 
geat  (14.  tit.  2.  a.  9)  in  Greek,  from  which  we 
Ly  eondvAw tiMt tUi «w fteaibcliM  eTtlia  Rko- 
vn  hiw^  rrlating  to  maritime  affair-;,  and  Mae- 
mua  may  liave  accompanied  the  collection  with 
commeBtarj.  TUa  mA  h  aoC  mmSm&i  in 
c  FloBMliM  Index. 

There  mtm  iortj-fonr  excerpt*  from  Maeciamts 
the  Dig«at.    He  is  cited  by  Cervidins  Scaevola, 
apinian,  Ulpian  and  Pnultu.   A  treatise,  De  Asm 
Ponderihits.,  is  attributed  to  Volusius  Maecianus, 
jt  there  ia  aome  doubt  about  the  authorship.  It 
prinlad  te  Onvrtai,  AitHq.  Ramtm.  xi.,  and  at 
•aria,  15()5,  8vo.   There  is  a  disnrrtation  by  Wun- 
crlich,  £>»  L,  Voimdo  Matdtmo;  and  a  recent 
dttka  of  MmuJmm  d»  Am       ^  Mm  Vjr 
L  Bckking,  Bonn,  1831,  I2mou  [O,  L.] 

VOLU'glUS  PRO'CULUa  [PaocuLua.] 
VOLU'SItJS  SATURNI'MUa  [Satur- 

«WUS.] 

VOLUSUS  or  V0LESU8,  the  remited  an- 
restor  of  the  Valeria  gena,  who  ia  eaid  to  hava 
ictUed  at  Bmm  iritfi  TIlM  Tatim  (TAfcBftU 

QXNS]. 

The  name  afterwards  became  a  cognomen  in 
the  Valeria  gtm.    Thos  we  read  of  M.  Valk- 
Ktrs  V'oi.usi's,  the  brother  of  Publicola,  who  was 
consul  B.  c.  606,  the  fifth  year  of  the  republic, 
wWi  P.  Puetuniw  TriMMML  fla  fini^rt,  te(fatber 
with  his  ciil]r;i.nir,  a'.^'uinst  the  Sabincs,  and  ob- 
tained a  triumph  on  aoooont  of  his  victory  over 
fimm.  H«fUlat«aMa«r<teI«kaBflKaiiia, 
II.  r  498  or  496  (Li v.  ii.  Ifi,  '20  ;  Dionys.  v.  .17  ; 
PluL  FMie.  '20).     We  alao  read  of  another 
Wother  of  P1lblicoU^  who  ben  ti»«awcegiMBen, 
namely,  M*.  VAl.Baiua  Volusus  Maxim  i;8,  who 
was  dictator  in  B.  C.  494,  and  to  whom  the  fiunily 
of  the  Valerii  Maximi  traced  their  origin.  [Max- 
Woa,  p.  1001,  a]    It  may  b.-,  however,  that  a 
mistidce  has  Vwn  made  in  the  Annals,  and  that 
Afomiic,  the  dictator,  was  the  same  person  as 
Mmcm^  tibe  eooaal:  Ui  fUMPOoaen  would  have 
hcf-n  chanirf'd,  because  it  was  stnti  d  in  some  of  the 
Annals  that  the  consul  fell  at  the  battle  of  the 
liaka  Hagntii     TeliigM  Utowin  Mean  aa  a 

praf-nnmen  of  one  of  tha  Valerii  Potiti.  fPo- 
Trrua,  Na  i»}  At  a  later  faood  the  name  was 
wvired  m  Ae  Valaria  gens,  tmA  ma  Imbm  at  an 

ngnoraen  by  L.  Valerius  Messallo,  wil»  WMWMul 

A.  O.  5.     [MXSSALLA,  No.  11.] 

VOLUX,  the  son  of  Bocchns,  king  of  Kanre- 
tania.    (Sail.  Jup.  101,  105,  107.)  [BoocHDR.] 

VONON  KS,  the  name  of  two  kii^  af  Afthia. 
IArsacbs  XVIIL,  XXII.) 

VO  RISC  US,  a  Roman  pmenomcn,  ngnified  a 
twin-child,  who  was  bom  safe,  while  the  other 
twin  died  before  birtft.  (Piin.  //.  M  vii.  8.  s.  1 0; 
Min.  1.;  ViLMn;  M^l>§Ntmia»u  SUUkme, 
PP>878»  t7«»ad.  TDOMiH.)  likaaNqroOMr 


ancient  Roman  praenomens,  it  waa  a£tarwards  used 
aa  a  cognomaiL 

VOPISCUS,  FLA'VIUS,5yracu«W,  one  of  tha 
six  ^Scriptores  Historiae  Augustae  *^  [see  Capi- 
T0LZNt;8],  probably  the  latest,  since  he  refers  di- 
feetly  to  three,  Trebellius  PoUio,  Julius  Capila- 
linus,  and  Aelius  Lampridius,  the  last  being^  very 
probably  the  mmc  with  SpartiatniH  [  La.mprioiU8  ; 
SpartiaNUs].  Vulcatius  Gallicanus,  tha  iiattt 
is  alike  tinknown  and  insignificant.  The  name  of 
Vopiscos  ia  prefixed  to  the  biographies  o^  1.  At»- 
relMumi:  S.TMilaas  t.  Waria— 4.  Prdbns  ; 
5.  The  four  tyrants,  Ftens,  Satunnnns,  Proculua 
and  Bonoaus ;  (k  Qbih  t  7.  Numerianus :  8.  Ca> 
rinoa;  althia  yuM  ha atopa, Maria;  ttiatDio> 

cletian.  and  those  who  follow,  demand  a  more 
elevated  style  of  compoaition.  Although  we  oh- 
serva  lk»  ma  want  of  jirfgiMmt  hi  selectfaig, 
arranging,  and  combining  hu  materials,  which  cha- 
racterises the  other  authors  of  this  collection,  yet 
he  appears  to  have  exercised  considerable  industry 
m  amsulting  the  Oredc  mtani  who  had  preceded 
him  in  the  same  deportment,  in  availing  himself  of 
the  treasures  of  the  Ulpian  and  other  public  libtBries, 
and  in  examining  the  public  records  of  different 
branches  of  the  administration,  and  the  private 
papers  of  various  diatingwiahed  individnaU,  cspecv> 
ally  the  juaiaala  mk  amniwalaiiaa  af  ^ampenr 
Aurelianus.  Cnnsidcniblc  authority  and  interest 
are  commnnicated  to  his  narrative  by  the  inaartioo 
of  origiori  lallMivrillni  by  HaMnoa,  Vahrianas 
Claudius,  Aurelianus,  Zenobia,  Tacitus,  Probai» 
Cans,  and  other  public  characters,  together  with 
qnotatiaoa  from  acta  of  the  senate,  and  orations  d^ 
vand  «B  giwt  occasions.  From  tiM  epithet  Sjfn^ 
eunus  we  cnnrliide  that  Vnpiscns  was  by  liirth  a 
Sicilian  :  he  informs  us  that  he  undertook  the  task 
of  writing  tha  life  of  Aurelianus,  at  tha  WtfgmtAm 
and  by  the  request  of  Junius  Tiberianus,  prefect 
of  the  city  (about  a.  D.  29 IX  who  placed  at  hia 
disposal  a  variety  of  impoctMil  ilBWiniMti,  and  wa 
find  that  the  life  of  Carinas  was  written  after  the 
elevation  of  Conatantiua  Chlonia  to  tha  rank  of 
Ciw,thB>  ia.  htar than  a. d.  092.  PoreditioiM, 
tsiBlhftisas,  &a  see  Capitoi.in<  s.  [W. 

VOPISCUS,  JU'LIUSCAEtiAR.  £CAiaAa, 
No.  10.] 

VOPISCUS.  P.  MANI'LIUS,  consul  under 
Trajan,  a.  d.  11-4  with  Q.  Ninnius  Hasta.  (FastL) 

VOPISCUS,  M A'NLIUS,  a  friend  of  the  poet 
Statins.    (Silv.  i.  3.) 

VOPISCUS,  L.  POMPKIUS  or  POPPAEUS, 
was  consul  sutfectus  with  T.  Virginias  Kufu.<,  .\.  D. 
69.    (Tac. L  77.) 

VORANU.S,  a  thief  mentioned  by  Horace,  is 
said  by  the  scholiast  to  have  been  a  frecdman  of 
Q.  Latatfais  Catdna.    (Hor.  Sat,  i.  8.  89.) 

VOTIE'NT'S  MONTANUS.  [Montant  s.] 

UPIS.  iOiwis.)  1.  A  surname  of  Artemis,  as 
thegoddfMBwhthig  weaaea  fa  ehfld-bitth.  (Chi- 

lim.  Hyriiri.  in  Dian.  210.) 

2.  The  name  of  a  mythical  being  said  to  hava 
reared  Astinrft  (MM.  orfCVWn.  te.),  and  who  it 
mentioned  by  Virgil  as  one  of  the  nymphs  in  her 
train.  (Am.  xi.  532.)  The  masculine  Upis  is 
mentioned  by  Cicero  {De  Nat.  D«or.  iii.  23),  as  the 
father  of  Artemis. 

3.  A  H ypi'rbnrean  maiden,  who  tntrcthor  with 
Arge  carried  an  otfering,  which  had  been  vowed 
for  the  birth  of  Apollo  aad  Aila0i%  l»  BWihjhit 
atDalai^  (H«nd.iT.8&) 
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URBICA. 


URSICINUa. 


4.  A  surname  of  Nemesis  at  Rhamnus.  (Paus.  i. 
33.  §2.)  [L.S.] 

URA'NI A  (Ohpavla).  1.  One  of  the  Muses, a 
daughter  of  Zeus  by  Mnemosyne.  (Hcs.  Tlifog.  78  ; 
()v.  Fast.  V.  55.)  The  nncicnt  bard  Linus  is  called 
her  son  by  Apollo  (Hygin.  Fab.  161),  and  Hyme- 
nacus  also  is  said  to  have  been  a  son  of  Urania. 
(CatuU.  Ixi.  2.)  She  was  regarded,  as  her  name  in* 
dicatcs,  as  the  Muse  of  Astronomy,  and  was  repre- 
sented with  a  celestial  globe  to  which  she  points 
with  a  little  staff.   ( H  irl,  Mythol.  liilderb.  p.  2 1 0.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Occnnus  and  Tethys  (Hes. 
Tkeop.  350),  who  also  occurs  as  a  nymph  in  the 
train  of  Persephone.  (Horn.  Hymn,  in  Cer.  424.) 

3.  A  surname  of  Aphrodite,  describing  her  as 
"  the  heavenly,"  or  spiritual,  to  distinguish  her 
from  Aphrodite  Pandemos.  Plato  represents  her 
ns  a  daughter  of  Uranus,  liegotten  without  a 
mother.  (Sympos.  p.  18U  ;  Xenoph.  Sympos.  8. 
§  9.)  Wine  was  not  used  in  the  libations  offered 
to  her.  (Schol.  ad  Soph.  tkd.  Col.  101  ;  Herod,  i. 
105  ;  Suid.  $.v.  trn<pd\ia.)  [L.S.] 

URA'NIUS(Oupai'iof),  a  Greek  writer  of  un- 
certain date,  wrote  a  work  on  Arabia  in  three 
Looks  at  the  least,  which  is  frequently  referred  to 
by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  and  occasionally  quoted 
by  other  writers.  (Steph.  Byt.  a.  w.  ACaBit^  Ala- 
P'i)yv,  'ASava^  et  alibi;  Teetzes,  ChU.  viL  144  ; 
Eufltath.  in  Dionys.  Perieg.  38.) 

UUA'NIUS,"a  Gaul  by  birth,  a  presbyter  of 
the  church  at  Nola,  is  known  to  us  as  the  author 
of  a  biography  of  his  friend  Paulinus  Nolanus,  at 
whose  death  he  was  present  His  work,  entitled 
/>  Viia  ei  (Hntu  PauUni  Nolani,  was  first  pub- 
lished by  Suritis  in  his  Viiae  Sanctorum  (fol.  Colon. 
Agripp.  1572)  under  the  22nd  of  June.  It  was 
subsequently  edited  from  a  better  MS.  by  Chifflet 
in  his  Paulinus  Wuttraius  (4to.  Dir.  1662),  but  the 
text  appears  in  its  best  form  in  the  edition  of 
Paulinus  bv  Le  Brun,  4to.  Paris,  1685.  (Schoene- 
mann,  liiU'ioth.  Patrum  IajU.  vol,  ii.  §  33.)  [  W.R.] 

URA'NI  US  (Ouptti'ioj),  a  Syrian  physician  at 
Constantinople  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century  alter  Christ.  He  pretended  to  be  a  very 
subtle  and  acute  philosopher,  and  went  to  Persia, 
where  he  obtained  great  favour  and  influence  with 
Chosroes ;  but  Agathias,  from  whom  we  learn  these 
particulars,  gives  him  a  very  indifferent  character, 
and  compares  him  to  Thersites,  for  his  love  of 
wrangling.    (//«/,  ii.  sub  fin.)        [W.  A.  G.] 

U'RANUS  {Ovpav6i\  the  Latin  Caelus,  a  son 
of  Gaea  (lies,  Theog.  126,  Ac.  ;  comp,  Cic  De 
Ntti.  Deor.  iii.  17),  but  is  also  called  the  husband 
of  Gaea,  and  by  her  the  father  of  Oceanus,  Coens, 
Crius,  Hyperion,  lapetus,  Theia,  Rhcia,  Themis, 
Mnemosyne,  Phoebe  Tethys,  Cronos,  of  the  Cy- 
clopes, Brontes,  Steropes,  Arges,  and  of  the  Heca- 
toncheires  Cottus,  Briareus  and  Gyes.  (Hes.  Theog. 
1 33,  &c.)  According  to  Cicero  (/Je  Nat.  Deor.  iii. 
22, 23),  he  also  was  the  father  of  Mercury  (Hermes) 
by  Dia,  and  of  Venus  by  Hemera.  Uranus  hated 
his  children,  and  immediately  after  their  birth,  he 
confined  them  in  Tartarus,  in  consequence  of  which 
lie  was  unmanned  and  dethroned  by  Cronos  at  the 
instigation  of  Gaea,  (Hes.  jymotj.  180,)  Out  of 
the  drops  of  his  blood  sprang  the  Gigantes,  the 
Melian  n^'mphs,  and  according  to  some,  Silenus, 
and  from  the  foam  gathering  around  his  limbs 
in  the  sea,  sprang  Aphrodite  (Hes.  Theog.  195; 
A{)oUod.  i.  1  ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  v.  801,  (u/  Virt).  Ed. 
vi.  13).  .  [US.J 


UR'BICA,MA'ONIA.  A 
of  coins  are  extant  in  aJl  the  three 
exhibit  on  the  obverse  a  fnnale 
legend  magma  (s,  mag!«.)  urbica 
MAONIAK  t'RBiCAK  AUG.,  and    on  the 
PUDiciTiA  AUG.,  with  A  wonum  sested  i 
boys  standing  by  her  side,  or  wmt  of  tfe  < 
types  characteristic  of  the  AvfvMM.   T*  ' 
epoch  these  medals  ought  to  be  assigned, 
a  subject  of  lively  coatrorersj 
niatologists.    By  some  they  are  believed 
to  the  age  of  Maxentiua,  and  Patia 
noimced  that  Urbica  was  his  wife  ; 
maintain  that  she  was  manied  to 
Stosch  asserted  that  she  was  one  of  tb« 
consorts  of  Carinus,  bringing  forwmrd  in 
this  opinion  a  third  brass,  bearing  on  tkc 
a  male  head  with  the  words  lur.  carixv*  a< 
and  on  the  reverse  the  head  of  Urb» 
NiA  I7RBICA  Ai^G.    If  this  piece  were 
would  at  least  establish  the  fact  tbsu  Ui 
closely  connected  with  the  fiuoilj  of 
unfortunately  there  is  great  reason  to 
it  is  a  modem  for^gery,  and  con: 
still  left  without  sure  infomaiion 
empress  who  is  not  named  bj  any  kistorian.  <5w« 


Eckhel,  voL  viL  p.  517.) 


COIN  OP  MAGNIA  URBICA. 

URBI'CIUS,  or  more  correctly  ORBWHt^  a 
writer  on  tactics.  [()RBicit\s.] 

U'RBICUS,  POMPEIUS,  pat  tode«di  WtW 
emp(>ror  Claudius  as  one  of  the  partMB  pmr  is 
Messalina's  marriage  with  Silio^  {Tab  Atm.  li 
35.) 

URRrNlUS  PANO'PION.  [PatwwjcJ 
URGULA'NIA,  a  great  favourite  of  L(v«,*ir 
mother  of  the  emperor  Tiboriua.  The  tnifacss  M 
raised  Urgulania  aV»ove  the  laws,  says  Tacilaa,  vk» 
gives  two  instances  of  her  arrofrance.  Wba  cikd 
by  L.  Piso,  to  whom  she  owed  a  torn  of  bsmt.  » 
appear  l>efore  the  praetor,  she  refused  to  oWr  tfe 
summons  ;  and  on  another  occasion  she  iroaU  Mt 
appear  in  the  senate  to  give  evidence  in  a  cm.  sf 
a  praetor  had  to  be  sent  to  examine  her  in  Wr 
house.  She  was  the  grandmother  of  PlaobM  S- 
%-nnus,  to  whom  she  sent  a  daiqrer  whca  it  «■ 
evident  that  he  would  be  condemned  to  ilialh  m 
account  of  the  murder  of  his  wife  in  a.  A.  21.  (Tst 
Attn,  ii,  34,  iv,  21,  22.) 

URGULANILLA,  PLAUTIA,  «ae  of  tb 
wives  of  the  emperor  CLindius.    f  Pi.AmA.] 

C.  URSA'NIUS,  tribune  of  the  plebsi,  Bcl*:. 
(Liv.  xxxiii.  22.)  In  some  editions  of  LivytW 
reading  is  C,  Afranius,  We  do  not  xii««<  vitk  as 
name  of  Ursanius  elsewhere. 

URSEIUS  FEROX.  [Frrox-J 
URSICINTJS,  Saint,  a  physician  in  tW) 
districtof  Liguria,  who  was  converted  toCl 
at  a  very  early  period  by  some  of  ibc 
followers  of  the  Apostles.    He  went  to  Rii 
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tre  he  perfonned  nnxnttoas  cares,  and  wu  at 
Mfeoft^  IIb6  cwlU  to  tokv  sdvsnli^tt  ttf  wtttj 

ortunitynf  convertint;  his  patients  toChri.otianity. 
re  sufl'ered  martyrdom,  a.  o.  67y  at  the  com- 
id  of  ftntoiAB  ftwJhmi;  wftif  mffaflwy  mpy 
d  tortures,  during  which  his  faith  and  courau'<^ 
L  once  well  nigh  failed.  His  memory  ia  com- 
DBonated  by  we  Roonbh  Chnitk  on  JoM  19,  but 
name  does  not  appear  in  the  Greek  calendar. 
Fossio  S.  Ursicini,^'  &c.  in  Maratori,  Rer.  Ital. 
"ifU,  vol.  i.  pL  iL  p.  560,  &c  ;  Ada  Sonet.  Jane 
,  ToL  iii.  p.80S^  Acs  Hiacon.  Rul)ci  lud.  ei 

'  .  r,.  /fist.)  [W.  A.O.] 

Ulceus.  1.  A  contemporary  of  Domitian,  whom 
diMoaidl  flnn  killing  his  wife  Domitia.  This 
sua  tvafl  no  fiivourite  with  Domitian,  and  was 
iki\y  put  to  death  by  the  tyrant ;  bat  on  the  in- 
c«Mlon  of  JoUi,  i3bm  aien  and  mistrew  of  Do- 
tinn,  IJrsiis  was  not  only  pardoned,  but  raised 
the  consulahipu  Uia  name,  however,  does  not 
ear  in  the  FhMiL  (Dim  Cms.  IzHL  S,  4.) 
atiuA  addressed  TIrsu3  a  poem  of  consolation  on 
0  death  of  a  fisTourite  slave  {^iba,  ii.  6),  and  in 
•  PivflMa  to  tli9  seeond  boMC  of  lib  &hae,  he 
eaka  of  Ursas  as  juvenis  candidissimus  ot  sine 
taidiac  jactora  doctlitimna.**  Stotiiu  calls  him 
laviua  Ursus. 

2.  A  contemporary  of  the  younger  Pliny,  who 
U  addressed  sevrral  letten  to  huu  {fip,  Vf,  9, 
,  20,  vi.  5,  I  ^  viii.  9.) 

▼ULCA'NUa,  IIm  Roman  god  of  fire,  whoso 
atne  seems  to  be  connected  with  /tt/^rc,  fulgtir, 
nd  /'ulmem.  His  worship  was  of  considerable 
olitiad  importaace  at  Rtmie,  fbratonple  is  said 
J  have  been  erected  t<»  him  close  by  the  comitium 
«  early  as  the  time  of  Komolos  and  Tatius,  in 
I'hidi  the  two  kfap  wad  to  moat  end  wttlo  tha 

fTairs  of  the  state,  and  near  which  the  popular  as- 
lembly  was  held.   (Oiooyi,  iL  50,  vi.  67  ;  Plut. 

Tatius  is  reported  to  have  establisliad  tlto 
arorship  of  Valcan  along  with  that  of  Vesta,  and 
Romulus  to  have  dedicated  to  him  a  quadriga 
sfter  his  victorv  over  the  Fidenatans,  and  tn  have 
set  up  a  statue  of  himself  near  the  temple.  (Dionys. 
ii.  54  ;  PluU  Rom.  24.)  According  to  others 
the  temf^e  was  built  by  Romulus  himsdf^  who 
also  planted  near  it  the  sacred  lotus-tree  which 
still  existed  in  the  days  of  Pliny.  (//.  N.  xvi. 
44 1  P.  Victor,  Rag.  Urh,  vt.)  These  circara- 
stances,  and  what  is  related  of  the  lotus-tree, 
shows  that  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  like  that  of 
Varta,  «M  VBfpfAed  m  m  esntml  pcrfRt  of  the 

%hole  state,  and  hence  it  was  perhaps  not  without 
ft  meaning  that  subaeqiiently  the  temple  of  Concord 
was  buflt  wMdn  the  saae  diitfiet.  (lir.  is.  4tt, 

xl.  19,  zxxvi.  4f;.)  The  moat  Mdnt  fsitiml  in 
honour  of  Vulcan  seems  to  baTe  been  the  Foma- 
calia  or  FnmaHa,  he  being  the  god  of  furnaces 
(Isidor.  xix.  6.  "2  ;  Fest.  p.  88)  ;  but  his  great 
f«sti\-al  was  called  Vulcanalia,  and  was  celelirnted 
on  the  23d  of  August.  {Diet,  Ami.  $.  v.) 
The  Roman  poets  transfer  all  the  ttatfae  whidb  an 
■elated  of  the  (Jreek  Hephaestus  to  their  own 
Valcan,  the  two  divinities  having  in  the  course  of 
time  been  completely  idMittted.  [L.  8.] 

VULCATIUS.  [VoLCATiUB.] 

VULCATIUS  OALLICA'NUS.  [Oalli- 

OANOa] 

VTLSO,  the  name   fa  ilillfinnilhllll  iMlllllilin 
^ily  of  the  Maulia  QeM. 


1.  (Cn.  ?)  MANLII78  Vi;uiO|  consul  B.a  474 
whh  L.  Faint  MedaBhmt  VyMU,  manhed  ag^Ml 

the  Veiontt'j,  and  concluded  a  forty  years'  truce 
with  them  without  fiffhtiog,  in  consequenoe  of 
whiah  he  ahiidBed  Ae  henov  ef  an  evaooii  on 

return  to  Rome. 

In  the  following  year  (b.  c.  473)  Manlius 
VidM  and  hlf  eaWaegm  wtn  aocnaed  by  the  tri- 
bune Cn.  Ocnucius,  because  they  had  not  carried 
into  effect  the  agrarian  law  of  Sp.  Cassius  Viscelli- 
nus  ;  hut  the  accnsation  fell  to  the  ground  in  con- 
sequence of  the  assassinalieBef  CtancnM^  (Dionys. 
ix.  3f» — 38;  Liv.  ii.  54;  comp.  OBNrrit;«!.  No.  2.) 
In  Livy  the  praenomen  of  Manlius  Vulso  is  CaiuSf 
bat  most  moden  wiilMi  gHe  him  the  |Hhhiwhju 
(if  A us,  and  suppose  him  to  he  the  same  as  the 
decemvir  [No.  2J,  who  is  called  Aultu  in  the 
Oapitoline  ML  Bat  sinee  Na  4,  who  fa  lepn- 
seated  as  the  son  of  No.  2,  waa  consular  trbr.z^o 
for  the  third  time  as  kte  as  &  ol  397,  we  can 
hardly  suppose  dttt  Nen  1  and  2  an  tha  ame 
person,  sim  r  in  that  case  the  son  wolid  hsfaheUl 
the  oimsuiar  tribunate  77  yeaia  after  the  eonanMiip 
oThfairther.  WaBMijthanAneandndethatth» 
consul  of  B.  c  474  vas  the  grandfather,  and  the 
decemvir  the  fioher  of  Nos.  3  and  4.  If  so  the 
pr.M>nomen  of  the  coBial  woaU  be  ChssM,  as  the 
deceonrir  it  talltd  ia  tha  OipilalfaM  Ck/. 
l\  «. 

2.  A.  Manlius  Cv.  f.  P.  n.  Vi;lso,  probably 
son  of  No.  2,  was  on,-  of  tbt  tiabtasadors  sent  to> 
Athens  in  n.  c.  An  \,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  in- 
formation about  the  laws  of  Solon  and  the  other 
Greek  states,  and  in  b.  c.  451  he  waa  a  SMaihtr 
ofthefiratdaaoantMai  (Lit.  iii.  SI,  83 1  Dfam 
X.  54.) 

&  H.  Mamuto  (A.  r.  Ck.  n.)  Vaba^  pnhaMy 
sonof  Na.9^«attQQtalKrtrihaMB.a490.  (U?. 
iv.  44.) 

4.  MAiarra  A.  r.  Cir.  ir.  Vvtto  Cafi* 
TOI>liru%  ton  of  No.  2,  thrice  consular  triboaa,  ill 
&  a  405,  402  and  397.  (FasU  Capit. ;  Lir.  !▼. 
61,  T.  I{,  lU.)  In  B.  c  894  he  was  one  of  the 
ambasatdan  tent  to  Delphi  to  praaeot  a  golden 
crater  as  a  present  to  Apollo,  hut  was  captured  on 
his  voyage  thither  by  the  Liparaean  pirates.  They 
were  however  relaised  by  Timaaitheas,  the  chief 
mnt;i<«tmte  of  the  island,  in  that  year,  and  allowed 
to  prosecute  their  voyage.    (Liv.  v.  2fl.) 

&  L.  Manliub  a.  r.  P.  n.  Vni.aa  Lomiot, 

was  consul  n.  r.  with  M.  Atilius  Regulus, 

and  along  with  his  colleague  invaded  Africa.  Their 
▼iatoiy  ever  the  CSafthegfaiiant  hy  ■«■«  and  the^ 
successfal  campaign  in  A  frica  are  fnlly  related  in 
the  life  of  Kegulus.  £KBaui.ua,  No.  S.]  Vofaa 
ntomed  to  Italy  at  the  fidl  of  the  year  with  half  of 
the  army,  and  obtained  the  honour  of  a  triumph. 
(Polyb.  i.  2«>— 29  ;  Zonar.  viii.  12,  13  ;  Oros.  iv. 
8.)  In  B.  c.  250  Vulso  was  consul  a  second  time 
with  a  AtUh»  BMofaN  tanmus,  and  with  hit 
colleague  tttnenced  the  siege  of  Lilybaeura.  For 
deUils  see  RaoULUS,  No.  4.  (Polyb.  i.  39,  41 
—48  :  Zonai^  ^  16 }  Oiea.  ir.  10.) 

V}.  L.  M  wr.rrs  V'-r  sn,  one  of  the  unsuccessful 
patrician  candidates  lor  the  consulship  for  B.  c.  216, 
wbea  C  Timlint  Vano  ivat  eleettd.  (Liv.  aczii 

35.) 

7.  P.  MANUU8  VuLao,  praetor  b.  c.  210,  re- 
esived  Swdinia  as  hfa  previiioe.  jcxtL  2S, 

xxvii.  6,  7.) 

8.  Cn.  Manuub  Cn.  r.  L.  n,  Vuuo,  wm  cu* 

dliS 
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ra1eMdfl«  B.C.  197,  praetor  with  Sicily  as  his 
prurincc  a  c.  195,  and  one  of  the  triuiDvirs  for 
founding  a.  Latin  colony  in  the  territory  of  Thurii 
in  B.  c  1 93,  in  which  jear  he  was  an  imsucoessful 
candidate  for  the  «wiwnlthip>  (liv.  miiL  9fi,  42, 
43,  xxxiv,  53,  xxxv.  9,  10.) 

In  B.  c.  1^9  Cn.  Maaliiu  Vulso  was  coosnl 
vMi  M.  ¥tMm  NaUBw.  H«  «w  Mat  into 
Asia  in  order  to  conclude  the  praro,  which  his 
nooeuor  Scipio  Asiaticos  ImuI  mads  with  An- 
tiediiH,aiidtoamngetlieaAiinarAdik  H«ar- 
rircd  at  Ephesus  in  the  tftinj:  of  n.  c  1  f\9.  aad  M 
be  was  anxiovs  to  obtain  both  glory  and  bootj  be 
iMolTed  to  attack  the  GallograMi  or  CblatMoa  in 
Atm  Minor  withosi  waiting  for  any  fwmal  in- 
■tmctions  from  the  senate.  He  carried  on  the  war 
with  success  against  them,  conquered  in  battle  the 
three  chief  tribes  into  which  they  were  divided, 
called  the  TolistoVwii.  Tfcto.*ai|i  and  Trocmi,  and 
compelled  them  to  submit  mtconditionolly  to  the 
Roman  power.  After  MigiBy  this  war  to  an  end 
by  th««  middle  of  the  autumn,  he  lod  his  troops 
winter  quarters.    The  Gallograeci  had  by 

wealth,  a  large  portion  of  which  now  fell  inta  tht 
hands  of  Vulso aiod  liis  anny.  (Lir.  zzxviii.  12 — 
97;  Polyli.ziiL16— 99;  Zmr.i&90;  Appiaa, 
JSyr.  39,  42.) 

Manlius  Vulso  remained  in  Asia  as  proconsul  in 
1km  litUowing  year,  &  c  188,  when  n«  formally 
aoDcteded  the  treaty  with  Antiochua  and  aattled 
the  affairs  of  Asia.  In  the  middle  of  the  sammer 
he  crossed  over  iiom  Asia  into  Europe,  marched 
IhWgh  Thxaeo  into  Macedonia  and  Epeiros,  and 
passed  the  winter  at  ApoUonia.  In  his  march 
through  Thrace  his  army  suti'ered  much  from  the 
hot  and  the  attadta  of  tiit  Thiaeian,  and  he  lost 
a  con.<iideral)lc  part  of  the  booty  he  had  obtained 
in  Asia.  Ue  reached  Home  in  b.  u  187  and  de- 
mtoM  a  tckrmph,  wlneh  ha  obtabcd  with  diffi- 
culty inconsequence  of  the  opposition  of  the  majority 
of  the  ten  commissionar^  who  had  bean  appointed 
by  the  iMMrte  te  cBBdada  tiia  peaui  willi  Amachns 
in  conjunction  with  Vulso.  The  triaaijpll  «f  Vulso 
was  a  brilliant  one,  but  his  campaign  m  Asia  had 
a  pernicious  influence  upon  the  morals  of  his  coun- 
trfUmk,  He  had  allowed  his  anny  eveiy  kind  of 
licence,  and  his  soldiers  intn^duced  into  the  city 
the  luxuries  of  the  EasL  (Liv.  xxxviii.  37 — 41, 
44—50,  xxxix.  6,  7  ;  Polyb.  xxiL9«— 87 ;  Appian, 
Syr.  42.  43.)  In  B.C.  184  Vulso  was  an  tinsuc- 
onwrul  candidate  for  the  censorship.  (Liv. 
40.) 

9.  Masuvh  Vulso,  the  brother  of  No.  8, 
was  praetor  a.c  197  with  Sicily  as  hia  province, 
and  aervad  iaid»UtbMlh«iaAafeia&al89 

and  1 88.   (Lir.  ssnl.  97, 98|SsniiL  90 1 1%b. 

zxii.  25,  26.) 

10.  A.  MANUcn  Cm.  r.  L.  n.  Yvldo,  the 
brother  of  Nos.  8  and  9,  was  consul  b.  c.  178  with 
M.  Junius  Brutus.  He  received  Gaul  as  his  pro- 
vince, and  without  consulting  the  senate  marched 
igainst  the  Iitri,  bat  wm  ansuccesaful  in  his  cam- 
paign. At  the  commencement  of  the  following  year 
he  and  bis  colleague  Urutus  renewed  the  war,  and 
with  better failme ;  bat  they  were  prevented  from 
bringing  it  to  a  conclusion  by  the  arrival  of  the  new 
consul  CClandina  Puicher.  (Liv.  zlL  1 — 6^7. 
10,11.) 

VULTEITTS.  [VoLTKirs.] 
VULTU'RCIUS.  LVoLTintaoiiJ 


XANTHB  (flai«0»  ««B  of  the 
Ooeann^   (Sat.  jimg,  IM;  Va 

336.) 

XANTHICLB8  (Wm0$mA^\wm 

chosen  tn  be  one  of  the  general*  of 
Greeks  in  the  place      hie  ooontijiBam  a* 
wh«i  Aa  latlBiv  with  CI— ifcm  aai  Abk 

colleagues,  had  been  tre«cheroa>lr  arre*tf^i'^ 
aaphemes,  &  c.  401.  Whea  the  mxmy  had  xaacx 
Cotyon,  a  eomt  «aakild  ta  faqna  ata  the  cs- 

duct  of  the  generals,  and  Xanthideo  was  Ma 
those  who  were  fined  for  a  defic^iKT  is  the  imlj^ 
of  the  ships,  which  had  brought  the  aoldi^  zr^i- 
Trapesus,  and  of  which  he  was  a  caanL.:m^xL 
(Xen.  ^itoA.  iii.  1.  §47.  V.8.  §  I.)  [EL 
XANTHIPPE,  mythokigicaL  IFLMcmi,^ 
XANTHIPPE  OMhmil^        <C  fj  ' 

[SoCRATlW.] 

XANTHIPPUS  (Hdr^iwvos).  l.Otorf^* 
of  Mebw,  who  revolted  agaiaMt  Oaaaak  a&- 

slain  by  Tydeus.  (.\p^i!it  :i.  L  8.  §  5.) 
2.  A  son  of  DeiohontesL  (l^aoa.  ii.  St.  | 
8.  A  bare  wba  bad  as  bovasai  aft  Baalim  s. 

(  Pans.  x.  4.  §  7.)  [L.S.1 
XANTUIPPUS  (Soa^ims).    1.  The  s^  .. 
Ariphron  and  fiitber  af  Faridaa.    In  bl  c  494. 
impeached  Miltiades  on  his  return  fn-an  an 
cessful  expedition  against  th(  i«L-uid  of  P^js. 
B.  c.  484  he  leA  Athens  together  with  uae  mx^ 
inhahiiaiiiaaa  the  approach  of  Xecaea,  aad  ia  llto 
following  year  (b.  c.  479)  he  suoceetied  UseMC** 
cles  as  commander  of  the  Aiheniaa  deal.  He  «■•• 
manded  the  Athenians  at  the  4tiMm  baMli  «f 
Mycale,  which  was  foti^ht  on  the  coa?:      I  ibsi  m 
the  same  day  as  the  batUe  oi  Plataaa, 
B.a479.  The  Qiacini  fiaal  Ifa 
Hellespont  ;  and  when  they  found  that  tbf  br  it 
had  been  broken  down,  Laa^dudAs  aad  tae  te- 
lopottBariana  lalanad  baoM  Mbarith. 
pus,  however,  remained  with  the  Ai 
Older  to  sabdue  the  Chersoneee,  whrre  srvnsl  W 
the  Atheniaae  had  previoosly  held  comid«fxiv; 
property.    The  Peruam  threw  theouehes  tie 
town  of  ?e<.to^  to  which  Xantlnpj:^!*  laid  iiof, 
and  which  was  obliged  to  surreauer  aai^  la  cte 
foUowiaiipiiv(*^o*d7tV  ThaFMriHpnM 
Arlayctes  attempted  to  escape,  but  wra*  ortn^'  -a 
and  abandoned  by  Xauthippas  to  the  vaMsaaM  d 
tbaiBbabilaniaorBlae«8,v^aMifiai  Ibm.  (An- 
TAVCTEs.]    Xanthippus  then  returned  to  .\,:"-t» 
with  his  fleet.  (Herod,  vi.  131,  136 1  PIk.  Jhm, 
10 ;  Hand,  im.  III,  ix.  114— IMi) 

2.  The  elder  of  the  two  legitimate  Mas  of  ?rr> 
des.  For  an  aoaooat  of  him,  m  well  am  iott^ 
aatbarilie8,aaa  Fmmalv^  the  name  of  bi»  roes^ 
brother. 

3.  The  La^aemonian,  who   co«nrr!in  >>i 
Carthaginians  against  Regulus,  is  spokcxi  ui  la  tas 
life  laUv.  [RKGULua,  nw  M,  k)  X» 
thippus  appears  to  have  k-ft  CaiMM 
after  ht*  victory  over  Iteguiaa. 

XANTHUS  (Ids4bt).   1.  A  aaa  aT 
and  Orensis,  wa*  a  Icirv.:  of  the   fViav'jns  U 
Aigos,  and  afterwards  settled  ia  the  i^u4  u 
Ladwa.  (Hygiik  M  145 ;  Diad.    91 ;  Oim 
Hj/mn.  w  Del.  41.) 

2.  A.  aon  of  Pbaaoo|^  and  a  bmlMr  «( Ihii^ 
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•Iain  by  IHomedM  in  the  Trojan  war.  (Horn, 
r,  15a.) 

•.  A  son  of  Krymantkai^  anA  frdMr  off  FlMpllib 
mm.  Yiii.  24.  S  'l.) 

L  TiMlMt  Uaf  oflMMhtiwiUii  in  rfngle 

ibat  by  Melanthus  or  AndwpffML  (StOlk 

pw  893  ;  Paus.  iz.  5.  §  &) 

C  One  of  the  mim  of  Aegyptni.  (Hygin.  Fab. 

>•) 

The  name  Xanthus  in  alto  giren  to  iome  horsM 
( I  reek  mythology,  as  to  one  of  Achilles  (Horn. 

xvi.  149),  and  of  Hector  (viii.  185).  [L.  S.] 
XANTHUS  i^Bos),  Wtonry.  1.  A  lyric 
Bty  older  than  Stetichonu,  who  mentioned  him 

e«M  at  IcMt  ef  Us  poama,  mi  trbn  Iwrnwad 
>ni  Viim  in  some  of  their..  Among  the  reati 
eaichorua  compoaed  hia  poem  entitled  Omieia 
'yp4^T9tti^  in  inltttiaa  of  Xnllntt^  l^e  slae 

im  from  Slecfacleiilos,  on  th*?  authority  of  Ste- 
oborus  himself,  that  Xanthua  lepceaented  Uera- 
M  aa  equipped,  not  in  the  diw  la  j  ■raw  awribed 
» huu  \>y  aiiiric horns  and  the  later  poets,  but  in 
fee  fas  b  ion  in  which  he  is  described  by  Homer. 
U[ega<deid.  ap.  Atk.  xii.  p.  513,  a.;  Kletne,  <SKenb4. 

sxxvii.  p.  K3  ;  on  the  general  Mdl||Mt  tt  ihb 
lention  of  the  oUiar  faala  I17  thair  mMMOfl^  aea 

Heine,  p.  71.) 

XiunthiM  tm  alw  aHalioMd  Aelian  ( V.  H.  W. 
!6),  who  quotes  a  statement  respecting  Elfctni, 
be  dai^hter  of  Agamemnon,  which  is  no  doubt 
aicaa  firaai  i1m  OrNMa  CHatoa  plaeea  Xaatfraa 

iHout  B.  c.  C  "0,  before  Pcisandcr,  and  4.5  years 
Mfore  Staaichonia.  No  fngmenta  of  his  poetry 
Mmive.  (FUirle.  BH  Oram.  toL  iL  p.  159; 
B^^de,  G€9cA,  d,  HeOau  DtekOamtt,  rol.  ii.  pt%  pp. 
82,  83  ;  Clinton  F.  H.  toI.  i.  p.  365.) 

2.  A  celebrated  Lydian  historian,  older  than 
Herodotus,  wlio  ia  said  to  bava  been  indebted  to 
the  work  of  Xanthu!!  (Ephor.  nj\  Alh.  xii.  p.  .^1.^, 
'Hpo^^y  TcU  i^pfMS  dtSwKOTos  ;  the  statc-iueut 
about  hia  iaineace  on  Haiodotus  is  quettionad  by 
Dahlmann,   de  Hfrml.  p.  121).     Suidas  makes 
him  the  aon  of  Caudaules,  and  a  native  of  Sardia ; 
tattiiataiB  waawatobeHfathatlibaaaalBtBBHiita 
rest  on  no  j^ood  nuthnrity.  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  628,  a.)  ' 
mentiona  bim  in  the  following  terma: — ^**And 
XanOniii  tba  aadaat  bkMriaa,  it  aaM  to  Iuivb 
bean  a  Lydian  ;  but  whether  he  was  of  Sardis,  we 
do  not  know.*^   Suidaa  fixes  his  data  '^at  the 
taking  of  Sardis,**  which,  if  there  be  any  truth  in 
it,  must  reCer  to  the  taking  of  Sardia  bjf  liw 
Ionian*  in  B.  c.  499.    This  date,  hon-ever,  appoaia 
to  be  rather  ton  high,  when  compared  with  tbe 
aMBtioQ  of  Xanthiis  by  Dionyiiaa ^  Halicaraaa- 
rii  i'^f  Jud.  TAuc.  p.  818),  among  the  writers 
who  were    a  little  older  than  the  Peloponneaian 
vaf,  and  wboaa  tfaao  feadiod  dawa  to  Aat  of 
Thacydides."    There  is  another  indication  of  the 
date  of  Xandioa,  pioTing,  if  the  qnotatioa  be 
Rwwrne,  that  be  wiate,  or  uouliuued  to  irtito,  bb 
history  after  a  c.  464  ;  for  Strabo  (i.  p.  49,  c.) 
VtlU  us  that  he  mentioned  a  great  drought  in  the 
n%n  of  Artaxerxes,  who  came  to  tbe  throne  in 
M,c  464.    It  is  therefore  the  opinion  of  critics, 
either  that  the  date  given  by  Suidas  must  be  that 
of  the  birth  of  Xanthus,  which  is  a  most  unusual 
MBse  of  'ftfmdt  in  Soidaa,  or  ebe  that  the  paa^ 
■age  has  been  comiptcd  by  a  transcriber,  who  a©* 
cideutallj  repeated  the  word  2dpifwy.    (The  paa- 
mab  li»0er,  Kar9a&\ov,  AtObt  ht  ^ifBtur  l&k 

Manila*  t^m^^X^  >— ^  mAm  ii\  ^Mn« 

'^^9  fwi^amt  Wlm^ilM  mMKOWmt  laia 


ia  the  sngaestion  of  Crenccr,  who  propoaes  to  sub' 
■lhato  "Aafir  fbr  lif^wwr,  Uiaa  laferring  the 

time  of  Xanthus  to  the  taking  of  Athens  hv 
Xerzea,  in  B.  c  480  j  but,  though  thu  correction 
may  give  a  bMr  dato  te  IbfAm^  it  can  hardly 
be  accepted  as  being  what  BaUto  wrote. 

A  &r  more  important  question,  than  this  differ- 
ence of  twenty  years  or  so  in  the  date  of  Xanthus, 
is  that  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Four  Books  of 
Lydian  History  (Av5»a»cA  fiiS\la  5',  Suid.),  which 
the  ancientH  possessed,  as  well  as  an  epitome  of 
them  by  a  certun  Menippus  (Diog.  IjiMtU  ri.  101, 
[Mfytniroi]  d  ypdt^as  ra  -rrtpl  Aviwy  Koi  "EdvPov 
iniTtfu>ix«yos)f  and  of  which  some  considerable 
ftapMnto  bava  eoato  draa  to  va.  Tha  ganaiao- 
ness  of  the  work  was  questioned  by  some  of  thir 
ancient  grammariana  themseWes.  The  most  ini- 
portoBt  testimony  ea  Ab  snbjeet  it  in  the  passage 
above  cited  from  Athenaeus,  who  qnotes  a  state- 
ment aa  made  ^  by  Xanthus  the  Lydian,  or  by  the 
aather  af  HuioneM  ascribed  to  him,  namely 
Dionysius  Scrtobraefaion,  as  ArteoMm  of  Casaan- 
dreia  says  («y  ry  wc/>l  avveeyvyrif  [&»tryw7^f] 
fit€KiMy)y  not  knowing  that  Ephorus  the  historian 
■Motions  him,  &c**  It  will  be  at  onee  seen  that 
the  reply  of  Athen.teus  to  the  statement  of  Arte- 
mon  only  proves,  what  no  one  doubts,  the  exist- 
ence and  time  of  Xanthna,  not  tbe  gennimmeia  of 
the  work  ascribed  to  him.  An  argument  in  sup- 
port of  the  genuineuesa  of  the  work  has  been 
dim  by  Aa  oakod  tma  of  pndae  in  wbieh 
DidnvMus  of  IfaBcnmassus  speaks  of  Xanthus  (/.  & 
i<rrofiiai  wt^Sff  «t  Kcd  rtt  aAAof  tfOttipot  tnf,  r$» 
Si  warpbv  aa}  $t^um^  oWai^i  ftretalrrepot 
vofii(r$tts).  But  here  we  have  no  reference  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  work,  tbe  tacit  assumption  of 
which  by  such  a  writer  as  Dionysius  can  hardly  be 
set  up  as  a  strong  argument  taply  to  the  poi^itive 
critical  judgment  of  Artemon  ;  especially  as  in- 
stances might  be  quoted  (see  Altiller,  loc  u^f.  cii.) 
in  which  Dionysius  baa  nade  rfmilar  laftiaacat  to 
other  work's,  whic!i  more  luicicnt  uritf-rs  have  pro- 
nonnoed  to  be  spurious ;  and  moreover  there  is  a 
paaaaga  in  wbini  Dioayiloi  himaalf  nadtea  a  paaa> 
ing  nllusion  to  the  doubt«i  ri'specting  the  genuine- 
ntSB  of  oenain  anciMit  writers,  in  a  matter  which 
aaeau  to  imply  that  be  did  iwl  eaia  to  enter  mi- 
nutely into  such  questions  ;  and  it  is  very  pro* 
bable,  when  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  frag- 
menta  which  have  come  down  to  us  under  the 
name  of  Xanthus,  as  well  as  the  character  of  the 
historiail  work  of  Dionysius  himself,  that  the  ad- 
miration of  the  latter  for  the  former  was  rather  ex- 
cited by  Ml  liehneaa  tn^  nydibal  atories,  tbm 
caused  by  any  sound  critical  estimate  of  his  value 
aa  a  trustworthy  historian.  Among  modern  scho- 
lara,  Oeoaer,  in  bif  edition  af  Ae  fragmento  of 
Xanthus,  has  maintained  the  genuineness  of  the 
work,  while  Wekker  has  constructed  aa  eUborate 
argument  against  it  (SoMI^  Ankh.  ino.  pp. 
70,  foil.),  a  summary  of  which  is  given  by  C*  MU- 
ler  {loe.  in/,  cii,)  who  accepts  the  conclusion  of 
Welcker.  It  u  certain  that  much  of  tbe  matter 
in  tbe  MiMtt  firagmenta  ia  spurious  ;  and  the  pro- 
bability appears  to  \ye  that  the  work  from  which 
they  are  taken  is  the  pruJuctiun  of  an  Alexandrian 
grammarian,  founded  upon  the  genuine  woiie  of 
Xanthus.  C.  MUUer  has  pointed  out  thfv  pas- 
aages  which,  in  hia  opinion,  are  moat  probably  por- 
tina  af  Aa  oKtgfaial  woilc  Tber  ai«  of  peal 
niafc  A  trade  an  tha  Magin  laKgion  (fuiymS) 
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wu  abo  ascnbod  to  Xanthos  (Cl«nL  Alex.  Slrom, 
iii.  p.  185  ;  Diog.  LaiirU  Praef.  2)  ;  but  the  Life 
of  Empedocles^  whkh  U  mentioned  by  Diogene* 
Lal'rtius  (viiL  63)  as  the  work  of  XanthuA,  should 
probably  be  referred  to  another  writer  of  the  same 
naine.  (Fabric.  BM.  Ortue.  rol.  ii.  p.  159;  Yoa- 
ftiiis.  (If  Hist.  (tmec.  pp.  32 — 34,  ed.  Westermann  ; 
Creuxer,  Uidorioorum  Uraec  Amtimuu,  FraamaUa^ 

ioHcontin  flrnfcorum^  pp.  xx — -xxiii.,  36 — 44  ;  K. 
O.  MuUer,  Gesck.  d,  Ormk.  LO.  ToL  i.  p.  478,  p. 
964,  Engl  tnuia.)      ^  [P.  8.] 

XEN  A  E I 'S  {Etyauos\  the  architect  who  raper- 
in tended  the  building  of  the  walls  of  Antioch  under 
Seleucua  L  (MahL  Oknn,  p.  200,  ed.  Bonn.; 
MUller,  Dismrtatiomm  AwttiAmtt;  Arch'doL  d. 
A'««»r,§  149,  n.  4).  [P.  S  ] 

XENA'GORAS  (H«m><Jpoi),  a  Greek  historian 
qpwiad  \if  INmyhiu!)  of  Halinrnauua  (L  72),  from 
whom  we  learn  that  Xenagoras  relntod  that  Ulysses 
and  Circe  had  three  sons,  Romus,  Antias,  and 
ArdcM,  who  fa— dad  the  three  cities  which  were 
called  by  their  names.  Macrobius  al»o  (v.  19)  re- 
fen  to  the  third  book  of  the  history  of  Xenagonu. 
V  he  was  Aa  ame  person  as  the  Xanagaiaa,  the 
father  of  the  hiHtiTian  Xytnphis,  he  must  have 
lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  seoood  ceutuxy  b.  c. 
[Nmraia.]  Xenagam  wrote  a  weik  enlidad 
Xpivot  (Schol.  ad  Apoll.  Jikod.  ir.  262,  264  ; 
Uarpocrat.  s.  v.  KpatrnWlicu)  and  another  on  is- 
lands, Uffi  rf\<fmv  ( Etymol.  s.  e.  2^«c«ia  ;  Tzetz. 
ad  Ljfoophr.  447  ;  Harpocrat  $.  v.  Xtnpot ;  Steph. 
Byr.  f.  Xi'rrpni).  (Comp.  Vossius,  df  Hist.  Grwc. 
p.  6UU,  L-d.  VVestcrmaun  ;  Clinton,  Fast.  Heil.  vol. 
tt.  pi  566.) 

XKNARCHUS  i^(vapxo%\  an  Achaean,  who 
was  sent  to  Rome  as  an  ambassador  by  the 
Adwaaaa,  far  the  purpose  af  ffmawiaf  ^Mir 

naa  with  the  Roman'*,  and  of  superintending  the 
pwfwas  of  the  satiations  with  tefereaoe  to  the 
liiiilaiiiiiwifanH  He  waa  amalaad  ima  aflbcbg 
Ua  dgoatnre  to  the  agreement  daim  up  on  the 
latter  subject  at  the  suggestion  af  Fhunininus. 
(Pulyb.  xxiv.  4.)  He  found  means  to  enter  into 
friMkUy  nktions  with  Perseus  ;  and  it  was  when 
he  was  general  of  the  Achaeans  (b.  c.  174),  that 
Perseus  got  his  letter  about  the  runaway  slaves  of 
the  Aohaaanskid  babn  the  MKmblv.  (Lir.  xli. 
28.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

XEN  ARCli  US  (E<i«px<»>tUt«nry- 1.  A  son  of 
Saphno,  and,  like  kfa  fate,  a  edatealad  writer  of 
mimes.  He  flourished  during  the  Rhegian  War 
(&  c.  399 — 389),  at  the  court  of  Dioovsius,  who  is 
Mid  to  IwTe  employed  \Sm  to  ridleole  toe  Rhegians, 
as  cowauds,  in  bis  poems.  (Phot,  and  Suid.  s.  v. 
'^inivovt.)  His  mimes  are  mentioned,  with  those 
of  Sophron,  by  Aristotle  (Poat.  2).  They  were  in 
theDodadidaol.  (€liMm,F.ir.^ii.«.4b  8M; 
SoPBBOir.) 

!t.  An  Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  Middle 
Comedy,  who  was  contemporary  with  Timocles, 
and  lived  as  late  as  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  The  following  titles  ol  his  plays  have  been 
prMcrrcd,  with  aame  eooridenble  fii^pnents: 

BotrraXiwc,  AfSi'^ioi,  n*Wo0Aof ,  Flop^^pa,  np(oiroT, 
SkMcu,  2rpaTUtfTi}s,''Tirrat.  (Suid.  «.  v. ;  Ath. 
patdm.)  Fahfielaa  and  etheia  have  esnfannded 

him  with  the  mitnugnipher,  who  lived  sixty  or 
seventy  years  earlier,  and  wrote  in  a  different 
dialect.  (Fabric.  JllKllnMfiLii.pk  506;  GUBton, 
if.  Tol.  ii.  Intnd.  ^sl?.;  Mriaikl^/tayi Oto. 


Oraec,  toI.  Lp.  434,  vol.iu.fpb614— I  ^ 
Minor,  pp.  811->815.) 

3.  Of  Seleneeia  in  Cilida,  m  l^ai^iiiii  ph 

pher  .md  grammarian,  in  th«  time   of  Str^^  n 
heard  him.  Xenarchos  left  home  earljr,  a&4  dr' 
himself  to  the  profesMoa  of  taMfaiB0«  dhnft  at  A 
andria.  afterwards  at  Athens,  and  \mat  a;  ? 
where  he  tw^jt^  the  frtendahip  of  AteoA, 

old  age  and  hontnir.  when  Rtnibo  wrr^te 
xiv.  p.  670.)    Ue  is  also  mentsoneid  bj- 
(dc  Oath,  IX  and  by  " 

Afiiiii.  p.  154  :  Fabric.  Bibl. 
p.  510 ;  Clinton,  F.  H.  toL  iii.  p.  5o4X  IP-^-! 

XE^ARES  (HCT><ipirs),  a  Spartxn,  wrw  as  .' 
the  ephors  who  came  into  office  ia  m.  cu  421.  B* 
ing  opposed  to  the  truce  which  had  been  mi 
with  Athens  for  fifty  yeiirs.  be  ami  hi»  c«Ike«. 
Cleobulua  iBiriigMd  with  the  Boeotassa  and  •  • 
rinthians  to  reconstruct  the  Laceda«nKHuazi  iai^A 
and  to  strengtlien  it  by  the  addition  of  Ane& 
this  oould  IwTe  been  eflfeetad,  Spavtn  wwwl  li* 
had  nothitiij  to  fear  from  the  renewal  of  war  ■» 
Athens:  but  the  scheae  failed  in  ooBme^aiaux  - 
the  saeney  nawaty  fa  ito  |wiiKfinBi j  ^ 

(Thuc  Y.  36 — ?>?>.)    XeMMa,  .i  T^or-vlMiwe-a:. 
son  of  C^udis,  is  mentioaad      coamaniidcr  «f  r 
eolony  at  the  IteUoiiB  Ifw clain  m  b.c<> 
when  the  colonists  were  assailed  by  the  fann 
several  neighbouring  tribes,  and  wm»  Mfs>i 
with  great  loss,  Xenares  himself  biat^  amanig  'Jft 
slain.   He  appean  to  have  been  a  dflhnatpflM 
from  the  epaor  af  the  yrHlTg  jwr.  fThcx. 
51.)  (£.£.] 

XE'NIA  (B«Wa),  and  tte  — sraliiM  Xouv 
are  epithets  of  Athena  nnd  Zeus,  de^crilan^ 
as  presiding  over  the  t*^«^^^^*^^|tlrfy,  aMi  fs> 

12.)  (I*&J 
XBNIADBS  Oltowttiii).    1.  A  ihttk  phis. 

sopher,  a  native  of  Corinth.    The  age  whea  hi 
flourished  is  uncertain.    The  little  that  we  kacv 
of  him  is  derired  from  Sextus  Empiricnss  w^ 
pieasats  him  as  keldiBg  tiie  most  oltim  sccpcxai 
opinions,  and  maintaining  that  all  notions  are  fii*-. 
and  that  there  is  absolutelv  nothii^  tree  in  tSc 
umveneCJAklMLviL  388,399).  WhaftSesM 
knew  of  him  seems  to  hare  b<-cn  derired  km 
Democritus  (ih.  vii.  53).    He  more  thsn  eaee 
Gonpiaa  Uto  wilfc  Zenophanca  {Fpnk.B^  i.  11^ 
adv.  MtA»  f&  4S).    Perhaps  his  repretenat:^ 
may  be  as  iiiMiWiliiil  in  the  one  OHe  as  a  fibs 
other  (comp.  XSMOniANKK). 

"2.  A  Corinthian,  wlio  hocame  the  pnchate^  « 
Diogenes  the  Cynic,  when  he  was  taken  by  puites 
and  sold  asasbVe  (see  VoL  L  p.  1021 ;  Diog.  LMt 
ri.74).  [CRM.) 

XF/NIAS  (HfvM.    1.  A  ParrhMrai,.  w«  » 
commander  of  mercenaries  in  the  Ber>ioe  ot  O-m 
the  youngeiv  wbon  he  arfnmpaniid,  wifa  a  lis^ 
of  300  men,  to  court,  when  he  was  HnseKsce^ 
ther  by  his  father,  Dareius  Nothns,  ta  &  c  4Ma. 
AAer  the  ntm  ef  Cyras  to  weslera  Am,  m 
find  Xenias  commanding  for  him  the  gxrrrioes  is 
the  seTeral  Ionian  states,and  with  the gnesier  pi»- 
tiflner-Aaaetiwopa,  ri&  MM  bopliin,  bs  js^ 
the  prince  in  his  expedition  agunst  Artsxmrt. 
tearing  behind  en^  a  •vfficient  naaber  sf  m  » 
Ainamakmh^Tdlfa 
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d  their  8taji(l:u-ds  fur  that  of  Clearciius  ;  and, 
I  having  afterwards  allowed  the  latter  to  re* 
Viem,  Xeniax  and  I'asion  abandoned  the  anny 
yriandrua,  aod  niled  away  to  Greece.  (Xea. 

ui.i.fs,  ftfii,  a,ia»a|7,4.H7,8.) 

.i.,v.  No.  1.] 

An  Klean,  of  great  wealtli,  who  was  a  proze- 
if  8|«ita,«iid  «M  iIm  ewmeetwd  by  pfhalt 

of  hospitality  with  king  Agi«  II.    In  b.  c. 

during  the  war  between  Sparta  and  £ii«, 
iaa  and  his  oligarchical  paitaBm  Mte  an 
np4  to  bear  down  their  adrersariea  hy  force, 
to  fknbject  their  country  to  the  Lacedaemo- 

•  •  Sallying  out  into  the  streets,  they  mur- 
d  tmw&ml  m  Ihtir  opponents,  and  among  them 
nn  whom  they  mistook  for  ThraKydaom,  the 
er  of  the  democratic  party.  Thrasydoeus,  how- 
V  wlM>  had  fallen  asleep  under  the  influence  of 
e,  soon  rallied  his  friend*,  defeated  the  oligarchs 
.  battle,  and  drove  the  chief  men  among  tiiem 
»  azlfo.  (XMkJiUt.  Ui  3.1137,38;  Ftaik 
8  ;  Diod.  xir.  17)  fTnuASYDAKt-.s.]  f  E.  E.l 
CE'NION  (IsyWL  a  Ureek  histMian,  wrota 
Gmla^  tni  Ml  Itaij,  and  probaUj  on  9Kkn 
ntfiai»  (BtjrmoL  «.  v.  *AfMt4<ruir ;  Macrob.  S>^t. 

•  S  SdMl.  ad  Lyoopkr.  1214  ;  Steph.  Byz.  i .  vr. 
u'aToy,  KcMidpa,  et  alibi ;  Voasiiis,  de  Hul,  Graec. 
so;),  ed.  Wfstennann.) 

XKNtX'LEIA  (UwUKua),  a  Delphian 
e^tess,  who  refused  to  give  an  oracular  response 
Heracles  before  be  was  purified  of  the  murder 
Iphitus  ;  but  &he  was  compt-llfd  by  him,  for  he 
reatened  to  take  away  her  tripod.  (Paus.  z.  13. 
4.)  [L.  &] 

XENOn.EIDES  CEtvoKUih^s).  1.  A  Co- 
athian,  the  son  of  Euthydes,  was  sent  in 
pamuA  ef  Ae  Cetinthiau  fleet  against  Corcyra 
L  c.  432).  For  an  account  of  his  operations  the 
aider  is  referred  to  Thocydidea  (i.  46,  dw.).  In 
.  c.  425  he  was  ssnt  oat  to  Anhnda  in  command 
F  SOO  kwvjr-anned  soldiers.  The  troops  made 
v'.r  way  «ith  consideiaUa  difficult  bj  knd. 

l  aucyd.  ill.  114). 

2.  A  ChakUiaa*  who,  afbr  the  expulsion  of 
luthymidas,  aMumed  the  direction  of  affairs,  in 
onjuoctiou  with  Miclio.  When  Chalcis  was 
hfMrtMMd  by  Antioehns  and  the  AetoUans,  Xeuo- 
leides  and  Miotic  procun-d  help  from  Eretria  and 
^arystos.  When  the  Achaeans  had  resolved  to 
Mid  aid  te  the  ClMdeliiiM,  ZoBoclridM  foeniM 
a  conducting  the  troops  into  the  town  before  they 
MN  initttci^ted  \xj  Antiochna  However,  when 
ftBliecirai  anivtd  at  AvBa,  netwMistanding  the 
MDonstranoes  of  Mictio  and  Xenocleiden,  who  were 
ievoird  to  the  Roman  interest,  the  Chalcidians 
opened  their  gates  to  him.  On  the  approach  of 
Antieekis  the  pMltauis  of  the  Romans  retired  from 
the  city.  ( Lit.  XXXV.  38,  50,  5 1 . )     [  C.  P.  M.  1 

XE'NOCLES  (H«fOKA^T),  a  Spartan,  was  one 
of  those  who,  under  Herippidas,  srom  mbI  oat  to 
Ri:ppr»edc  Lysander  and  his  coUeagnes  as  counsel- 
lors to  Agesiktts  in  his  Asiatic  expeditioD,  B.  c. 
S95.  Ob  ids  anifd,  Xsnodea  with  cm  oHmt 
cAcer  was  rippointrd  by  the  king  to  the  command 
sf  ths  csvalrjr.    When  Agesilaus,  having  been  re- 
csDid  to  Oneeo,  in  B.  &  tM,  was  on  bio  march 
through  Thesaaly,  he  sent  Xenocles  and  Scythes 
to  LuiMs  to  propose  tenas  of  peace  ;  bat  (he 
LsriiMcans  srtested  the  two  envoys,  who  bo««vor 
were  won  restored  under  a  treaty.  (Xen.  Hell.  iii. 
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XE  NOCLES  (Sci'oitAnf),  Uteiary.  1, 2.  There 
were  two  Athenian  tngie  poeto  of  tliio  name,  off 
the  family  of  Carcinus  ;  the  one  the  son  of  the 
elder  Carciuua,  and  the  father  of  the  younger  Car- 
dnus  ;  the  other  tlM  aoa  of  the  yonngw  Carcinna, 
ami  therefore  the  grandson  of  the  elder  Xenocles. 
[Carcinus.]  Thus  it  appsais  that  this  family 
maintained  osow  cekbri^  on  the  tngic  stage  m 
Athens  during'  four  generations,  which  is  as  long 
as  the  artietk  duiation  of  the  fiMnily  of  Aooehyliia, 
Apoclftmi  ttit^Uoi  i^ciiosf  rttontien,  dha  Ua* 
tory  of  this  family  has  exercised  the  critical  skill 
of  some  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  the  day,  on 
account  of  the  interesting,  but  obscure  allusions 
made  to  the  members  of  it  by  the  Athenian  comic 
poets  and  other  writets.  Indeed,  to  have  developed 
a  consistent  and  prol>ablc  account  of  the  family  of 
Carcinos  out  of  the  few  diflonll  pauages  of  Ari- 
stophanes, Plato,  and  Phprecratcs,  in  which  they 
were  attacked,  and  out  of  the  mixture  of  truth  and 
ttOMwrna  ooBlaipad  ia  the  adhiia  on  Aiiit«|ifcanoo> 
in  Suidas,  and  a  few  other  ancit  nt  writon^  May  be 
rnarded  as  a  (humph  of  criticism,  tht  BOtit  of 
whicb  ii  dm  to  lldnska,  to  -wkooo  faitootigalioii 
some  valuiiltle  particulars  have  been  added  by 
Welcker,  Kayser,  and  Wagner.  The  complicated, 
minuteness  of  the  question  forbids  (he  attempt, 
within  our  present  limits,  to  disemi  itIUlj:  WO 
can  only  give  the  general  result. 

Ciircinus  the  eider,  who  was  about  contemporaij 
with  Aeschylus,  had  tkna  owi^  MBorilmg  to 

Aristophanes  and  some  of  the  jrrammarians,  or 
four,  according  to  Pherecrates  and  others  of  the 
grammarians.  (Aristoph.  Fsqiw  1498. 1500;  SohoL 
ad  loc. ;  Pherccr.  <i]>.  Schol.  AristnjJi.  /.  e,,  at 
amended  by  Meineke  ;  bchoi.  ad  Aritioph.  Ntk, 
1263,  Am.  778,  Am!,  88.)  The  discrepancy  be*. 
tw«*«'ii  two  comic  poota  who  were  tontcinpor.iry 
witli  the  family,  respecting  the  number  of  the  sona 
.of  Carcinas,  is  a  conons  ciicametanee  {  and  w  am 
inclined  to  suspect  that  scou  joke  is  contained  in 
the  passage  of  Pherecrates,  who  first  calls  them 
three,  and  then  mokes  another  person  reply  No ! 
thtff  are  not  thrsa,  bat  bm,^  There  is  also  a 
great  diversity  as  to  the  names  of  the  sons  of 
Carcinus.  (QchoLadArtiUoiikiLcc.)  Uet.ides  tho 
names  of  Xonooha  and  Xonelimus,  on  which  all 
the  scholiasts  are  agreed,  they  mention  Xenarchus, 
Xenodeitus,  Diotimus,  which  is  perhaps  a  mere 
rtrinkm  af  XonotinB,  and  DMii,  wUob  is  not  n 

Greek  name  at  all,  but  appears  to  be  a  nickname 
applied  to  Xenocles,  on  aooonat  of  certain  £sttits  in 
his  language,  the  appdlalloa  being  deiirod  froaa 
the  weli-known  story  about  the  blunder  made  by 
Datis,  the  Persian  general,  when  he  attempted  to 
speak  Greek,  which  gave  rise  to  the  term  Sdrur/Mf 
(Schol.  adAriiiopk.  Pac.  281^380).  Of  these  sona 
of  Carcinus  two  (or  thrre)  were  enpiijfd  as  rlorrutue 
in  acting  their  father's  dnuaas,  ui  wlndi  great 
prominence  was  given  to  the  orchestic  element  | 
and  their  dancing  is  ridiculed  bv  Aristophanes 
(/'ac.  775—790,  i'etp.  1497, foil), and  Pherecratea 
{i,  k).  Xonodeo  alone  was  a  tiagie  poet  (  and  in 
this  chamcter  he  is  several  times  attacked  by  Ari- 
stophanes. He  appears  to  have  been  of  a  mean 
personal  appearanoo  {  i&  «M  fumg^  Aliilo- 
phanes  distingniAoB  him  fromUa  hnihonthni 
(Fell?).  1.^00), 


and,  in  another 


tmoog  oihor  exampiea  of 
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Hm  nVwuM  Iwtw— u  Mali  nd  Adr  wtika,  W 

Bays  (7Xa<;«.  inf)),  **  D«t  Xanoclc;.  who  ig  ugly, 
makes  ugly  poetry (Ar  KmAs  nmeis  vmm).  In 
Irit  npid  mrvey  of  the  poali        ImA  miiitd 


Sophocles  and  Euripides,  be 
tkk  pithy  manner  {/ian.  82), 

'O  84  EcyiMcA^i}Si  A.  ^{({Aom  Aio. 

There  is  another  and  a  very  important  pasaape,  in 
whkh  the  allusion  to  Xenodet  it  leat  i^i{Muent, 
Vet  wMchf  tMMtt  property  ttidanMMdi  €BBlihw  % 
vt>ry  rt'finod  and  ingenious  attick  upon  him  and 
lus  dmna  eatitlad  Ltcymiiuu  {Nmb.  1269,  ML  j 

ii  gM  bf  tMM  «f  4» 


lha  MMI  artlinalliin  ii  ihwibyaMM 
SdMliiilii  nd  bj  IMaika  and  olM%  aa 

below). 

In  these  allationi  we  hare  sufficient  materials 
ior  the  date  of  Xenocles  ;  for  it  appearii  from  the 
pasiiagc  last  quoted,  that  he  had  met  with  a  sigTial 
defeat  in  a  dramatic  contest,  shortly  before  the 
aaiiibilion  of  the  Cloud$  (b.  c.  423  or  422),  and  the 
mention  of  him  in  the  Fr<xfs  shows  that  he  was 
•till  alive  inB.c  4Ud.  in  OL  91,  B.c.415,  he 
oMnA  •  tfdMT  ofw  BailpidM  ( AaHia,  F.  N. 
ii.  R  ;  the  date  beini:  rorn-rtcd  from  Dtod.  xiL  82, 
and  Schol.  ad  Ari^opk,  Vent,  1317).  On  thia 
Bwariwi  cadi  fMt  ezMUlad  a  tflralogy  ;  ttat  «t 
Xenocles  consixting  of  the  trayodif  s  Oedipus^  LycatHf 
Bacdtae^  and  the  salyric  drama  Atiumat ;  tliat  of 
Euripides,  of  tlie  ti«gediea  Altmmder,  Ftdamei^ 
Troadet,  and  the  satycio  dmma  Sayphu$.  The 
indijnintinn  of  Aelian  at  thb  judgment  Rhows  the 
low  cHtiinate  in  which  XoocMS  was  held  by  the 
ancients  ;  but  it  ia  idwitfi  dMMt  ta  jwlga  kav 
far  such  estimates  are  ai^tUag  more  than  mere 
echoes  of  the  ooinioiu  ftmti  by  the  Athenian 
caarie  parti  an  tMr  eaUamfMianai.  Tk«a»  an^ 
hnwfvi  r.  nther  trrounds  for  believing  that  the 
poetry  of  Xenocles  was  very  indi&rant ;  tlMt  it 
fBMmWed,  fn  Ami,  th«  won&t  ftrU  af  BarlpMea. 
Bit  Bophi!>tical  declamations  appear  to  be  alluded 
to  In  one  passage  of  Aristophanes  (Thtsm.  440)  ; 
and  the  scholiast  on  another  passii^'e  ( //an.  86)  tells 
m  that  his  poetry  was  rude  and  allegorical.  The 
impurity  of  his  language  has  l«?en  already  men- 
tioned. In  uiiother  passage  of  Aristophanes  (J*ae. 
792),  and  in  a  fragment  of  the  comic  poet  Plato 
(Snphi*:/.,  ap.S<-finl.  Arisfirfth.  l.r.),  he  is  desiccated 
by  the  appellations  ntfx'^oi^'f'^f  ^ud  SttitKOfiif. 
jCK0§tifinMi  nfer, ivKbaat  dwriit, to  Aa unalsfal 

aonalnetton  of  his  plota,  in  which  cnmplicnted 
divtaa  and  sudden  surprises  (the  lJeu$  ex  macktHa 
§»  example)  were  employed  to  prodnta  tha  MMdt 
which  ought  to  have  been  effecltd  hf  the  aMual 
davdopment  of  the  drama  itself. 

No  fragments  of  the  plays  ef  Xenoriea  have 
come  down  tana, except  the  parody  of  a  few  words 
of  the  Lieymniuf^  which  is  supposed  to  be  con- 
tained in  the  passage  of  the  Clouds  referred  to 


Re«j>ecting  the  younger  XentK-les  no  particulars 
recorded,  except  the  fact  of  his  being  the  son 
af  Oanfanie  Ilt^aad  Ae  express  distinction  made 
batweon  liim  and  the  elder  Xmalaa  bj  •  iibsiiaat 
an  Aristophanes  ( lian,  86 ). 

The  fwowing  genealogical  trida  baa  bean  am- 
alraetad  br  Meineke  to  exhibit  the  probable  rela- 
tions of  the  members  of  the  fiunily.^  The  three 
persons  ia  the  left  hand  aalanni  iwaa'net  Binary 
persons,  and  thereibn  aoihillg  baa  baw  Hid  af 
themin  th» 


Xenotimaa  (brothers) 
I 

Carchnm  (gmmd) 


Thorvcius 
I 


L(81( 


ItaMdbaaided.  togOBftf  tlw 

aome  confusion,  that  Xenocles  f^oTTt, 
neously  called  Pkiloete*^  and  evon  Meir^ke  ito 
slipped  into  this  mistake  three  or  four  uib«s  ija 
505,  515,  bis.  516),  and  once  (p.  Hm.  eoai^f. 
.^06,  note)  he  has  wTitten  AV«o.-/«n»  for  ^isrrww. 
( Fabric  BM.  Graec.  vol.  ii.  p.  S2S  ;  Meiaekjf. 
HitL  CriL  Com.  Graee.  pp.  505 — SI  7  ;  Weti- 
dtf  Griech.  Tmff6d.f^  1016—1024.  I0^7  ;  Kar- 

ser.  Hid,  CriL  Trag.  Orate  pp.  S4  lOS  ; 

aai^  IHg.  Ormm,  ppw  89;  89»  km  mttk 
BAlMieea,) 

S.  A  rhetorician,  named  XaMdaa.  ia 
bg^Strabo,  among  dbai 
myttium(  xiii.  p.  614),and  Plutardi  had  a  broc»er  of 
dds  name.  ( Plot.  S'finp<,^.  iL  Qiuu-sL  3;  Fabric 
Oraso.  ToL  il  p.  3Jti,  >ol.  iii.  p.  613*.)         (P.  i; 

XE'NOCLES,  artists    1.  Aa  JUkMtam  mrAi- 
tect,  of  the  demos  of  Cholnnro^,  was  one  of  t^* 
architects  who  superiiiteiiiied  the  eiectioa  of  thr 
temple  of  Demeter,  at  Kleusis  in  the  tame 
Pcrirles.    The  part  which  Xenocl«  tr«ok  in  ti>- 
work  is  described  thus      V  immmm  M 

Per.  13).  The  precise  m'^nin;^  .  f  thi- 
doubtful ;  but  it  is  most  probable,  as  it 
madiaiaty  aftsf  Aa  aewiaii 

columns  and  entablature,  Ant  the  additten  maJrr 
by  Xenocles  to  the  temple  consisted  of  a  pedir^sect 
with  its  tympanum  open,  aocordLiag  to  the 
fiuhion,  in  order  to  light  the  AntHmmt,  ef  yd 

dpal  chamber  of  the  tmiple. 

Another  important  testimony  resApeciing  it 
architect,  ar  anaAar  af  the 

nished  by  an  epignmTt  which  is  ascribed  tp 
mouides,  but  is  more  probably  by  AntMOs  ef 
Rhodaa  (Bmad^  AmL  «aL  L  ^  IU\   It  w  a 

follows 

'fl  fre  A'fiutirpot  TpJ>i  'AvaicTopoi',  2  fre 

Tfl&»  gsswsaXlit  yiip  I  Alr8«or 
ZeSyjM  M  vtenat  vafilT  (fiMUr 


M.  Raoul-Rochette  (Lettre  d  M.  Seiom,  pp.  iV, 
427)  is  led  to  assume  that  the  river  here  nea* 
tioned  was  the  Cephisaoa,  and  that  the  (tvym 
was  the  bridge  by  which  An  MCRA  fneaaMa  » 

£leusis  crossed  that  river,   on   sccon'^::  i*" 
obvious  propriety  of  such  a  means  of  accr^  t»  isr 
temple  being  constructed  by  mie  of  tbf>  anee  aA^ 
tects  who  erected  the  temple  it«T«lf ;  and  he  qeoSM 
illttstrsting  the  dangers  re£erred  le  ia  tfcs 


used  to  be  exposed  br  the  OTerflowing  of  the  ntrr 
(Pans,  i  38.  S  5;  DemesA.  CaSieL  p,  lllSt 
EnaA.  Onm.  p.  91),  Ate  «aiia«,  vbiA  am 
also  entertained  by  Casanbon  (a<i  StraL  ix.  f  tW 
e.)t  af  ceana  iavalfca  the  naaaaai^  af 
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lat  either  Plntnrch  or  the  author  of  the  epigram 

iwycting  the  country  of 


made  a  mittake 


•cting  the  country  of 
PerdrisNMM  iMmmaot  onmtk 

possibility,  siitrjcstpd  hy  Jacobs  (Animadv.  in 
tdk.  CrniflB.  YoL  i.  pt.  L  p.  240),  that  the  river 
id  Mdf*  SBcl  ■ynSriw  idkmd  tofo  the  epigram 
ay  have  been  in  Rhode*  and  not  in  Attica. 
2.  A  maker  of  fictile  vaaea,  three  u  four  of 
hoM  worka,  in  an  antique  and  beaatifttl  style, 
*  pnMVWld  in  different  collections  (Mtu.  Diaeas^ 
.  xix.  pp.  55 — 60  ;  Cab.  Durand^  No.  65,  pp. 
J— 26  ;  Bulletin.  A rckeol,  1840,  p.  128  ;  Ger- 
ird,  (irierk.  «.  JStnuk.  7)rink$chal.  d.  Kohu^ 
fn.<.  in  Berlin,  pi.  i.,  and  Neumporbene  antik. 
leukmaler^  No.  i  662,  p.  26).  There  is  another  vase 
f  tba  auM  maker  in  the  Pinaeothck  at  Munich, 
hich  is  remarkable  for  not  being  painted  :  it  has 
mplj  the  artist's  name  inscribed  npoa  it,  on  a 


IL  Ri«WtH»  LmmhM,  Mem,  pp.  «B,  6t,  2d 

L)  [P.  S.] 

XENCyCRATES  (3«roicfNiruv),  histohcaL  1. 
hrotker  of  Thecon,  tyrant  of  Agrigenlon.  Be 
ma  rietor  in  the  dutfiot  race  at  the  Pythian  games 
1  R.  c.  494.  His  son  Thrasybulus  seems  to  have 
ctfd  as  charioteer  on  the  occasion.  Piodar*s  sixth 
*ythtan  ode  is  addressed  to  him  on  tiM  oooHiMk 

2.  A  Theban  Boeotarch.  a  contemporary  of  Epe- 
ainondaa.  Before  the  battle  of  Ixnictnv,  at  the 
eqaaat  of  BpHrinoniM,  he  sent  to  Lekidea  for  the 
hield  of  Aristomenes,  which  the  oracle  of  Tropho- 
lioa  had  directed  them  to  procure,  and  soapended 
i  to  M  t»  W  vUUo  to  the  f  MiiiiiiniintiiM,  meet 
>f  whoa  kOMT  il.  (FlM»  88.  f  6,  comp.  ix.  1 X 
\  6.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

XENO'CilATBS  («M««p(inrff),  the  philoeo- 
>her,  waa  a  naUve  of  Chalcedon  (Cic  Acad.  L  4  ; 
Athen.  xii.  p.  530,  d. ;  Stob.  Ed,  Fk^  i.  3  ; 
Suid.  «.  o. ;  comp  Strabo,  xii.  p.  566,  b.    He  is 
■Ucd  a  Caichedoniiin  only  through  a  clerical 
iTnir  in  C!em.  Alex,  f  'uhort.  p.  33,  and  Stmin.  v. 
lliO^  dec).    According  to  the  most  prohable  cal- 
mlatieB  (IM>!^  Laftl.  ir,  14;  comp.  Censorin.  c.  1  '> ; 
Wynpersee,  p.  6,  Ac.)  he  was  bom  01.  96.  I 
(ii.'c.  3i<6>,  and  died  01. 116.  4  (a.c.  314)  at  the 
tgeoTML    HalifMiitotefie  iMmM  UMdf 
first  to  Aeschines  the  Socratic  (Athen.  ix.  p.  507, 
c),  and  afterwaida,  while  atill  a  youth,  to  Plato. 
(I>iog.  UMK  ift  A)  ffii  dow  cooMelioD  with 
Plato  is  indicated  (to  pass  over  in<>i!;nificant  or 
untrustworthy  stories  in  Diog.  Laert.  &c.,  see  Wyn- 
perftee,  p.  13,  &c)  by  the  accooot  that  he  accom- 
panied  him  to  Syracuse.   (Diog.  lASrt  iv.6,  &c.) 
After  the  death  of  Plato  he  betook  himself,  with 
Aristotle,  to  liermias,  tyrant  of  Atarneus  and 
Amos  (Sf  hi  sNL  fi  610>,  and,  after  his  return  to 
A  th'TiR,  was  repeatedly  sent  on  embassies  to  Philip 
uf  Macedonia,  and  at  a  later  time  to  Antipater 
<0L  1 14.  i\  Mag  thalMtai  w.  (Dfeg.  Li»t 
i\ .    !»,  ib.  Intcrp.)  Thr  want  of  quick  apprehension 
and  natural  giaoe  (l>iog.  La&t.  iv.  6  ;  Plut.  Conj. 
Fnm,  pb  141)  be  cempwied  by  persevering  and 
thoroiiah-going  industry  (Diog.  Lacrt.  iv.  G,  11; 
eemp.  Plut  d«  nda  Mat,  cmi,  p.  47,  e),  pore  bene- 
valenee  (Diog.  Lattrt  iv.  10;  AeKan,  V.  H.  ziii.  3), 
pwi^  of  morals  (Diog.  I^acrt  iv.  7  ;  PluL  Comp. 
dmm.  e.  LucuUo,  c.  1  ;  Cic.  de  Of.  i.  30  ;  Valer. 
MklH  10),  unselfishness  (Diog.  U£ti.  iv.  8,  &c  ; 
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a  moral  earnestness,  which  compelled  esteem  and 
trust  even  from  the  Athenians  of  his  own  age  (Diog. 
him.  IT.  7 i  Ck,  ad  Att.  i.  15  ;  Plut  c/<?  Adu/aL 
ei  Amic.  discr.  p.  71 ,  e).  Yet  even  he  experienced 
the  fickleness  of  popular  favour,  and  being  too 
poor  to  pay  the  proleelieMMMiey  (/Mrelntr),  I* 
«iaid  to  liavo  been  saved  only  hy  the  courage  of 
the  orator  Ljcuigus  (Plut  Fiamim,  c.  12,  JT.  OraL 
VUae^  7  ;  Ml  e—paw  Meotor,  «k  90X  or  evm  to 
have  been  bought  by  Denietriiia  Phalereiis,  and  then 
emancipated.  (Diog.  Laert  iv.  14.)  Ue  became 
president  of  the  Academy  even  befiort  the  dssrth 
of  SpeusippuB,  who  was  bowed  down  hf  rfdoiess, 
and  ocaipied  that  poailiMr  twrnififm  y«n»  (/si. 
iv.  14,  comp.  3.) 

If  we  eoander  that  Aristotle  and  Tbeophrastne 
wrote  upon  the  doctrines  of  Xenocmf*-**  (Dinff. 
(Laert  v.  25,  47),  that  men  like  Paitactius  and 
CfaMDeatMtofMdaUihNitodftrktai  (Ci&db 

Fin.  iv.  28,  Acad.  i.  4),  we  must  imt  dream  of 
being  able,  even  in  any  degree,  to  estimate  com- 
pletely nd  aeemtety  Mt  adiid  «r  ^  pUleeo- 
phical  direction  which  it  took.  How  he  strove  to 
make  himaelf  maater  of  the  knowledge  of  his  age, 
and  to  eitiAifeh  Ua  own  hiidmiwitol  dectrines  or 
thooe  of  Plato,  by  applying  them  to  particnUr  casee, 
we  see  by  the  titles  of  his  treatises,  bare  as  they 
have  come  down  to  us.  With  a  more  comprehcn- 
ifv»  work  on  Dialectic  (t^i  wtfi  H  tuMjWim 
■rpayfiartias  $i6\la  «5')  there  were  connected  se- 
parate treatises  on  science,  on  scientiticness  {yrtpl 
4wt<rrfifiiit  a\  fM^  ^m'^pMlll'ini  c^),  on  diviaioilf 
{iiai^4tT(i$  T}'),  on  genera  and  species  (■Tepl  7ei'tDi' 
Kol  fiimp  a),  on  ideas  (w^  tSsaSy),  on  the  opposite 
(vtp)  f«0  dnprfev),  and  odMn,  to  iHrfeh  probably 
the  woik  OiB  mediate  thought  (ruy  w«p\  r^v  SicL 
yoiay  if',  Diog.  Lai^'rt.  iv.  13,  12  ;  comp.  Cic  Aead, 
iv.  46)  also  belonged.  Two  works  by  Xenocratea 
on  Physics  are  mentioned  (irtpi  (pitrnn  s^—^vn* 
K^s  OKpodatm  r^.  e&.  11,  13),  as  are  also  books 
upon  the  gods  (ircftl  dcvy  ib.  13;  comp.  Cic 
d«  NaL  Deor.  i.  13),  on  the  existent  {wtpX  rod 
5»Tor,  ib.  12),  on  the  One  (irepl  tou  ^r<Jr,  ^.),  on 
the  indefinite  («^«pl  rov  4o^<ioTov,  11),  on  the 
soul  {ittfA  ^t'x^r,  *5.  I8Xm»|Ii0  affections  (irepk 
rSiv  iraQwv  a ,  tb.  1*2),  on  memory  ("pl  M'^M^r* 
i&.),  &C.  In  like  manner,  with  the  more  general 
ethSeri  lamtkm  en  hapfrinem  (mpk  MmtpmAmW^ 
ib.  12),  and  on  virtue  (»«pl  ApfT^y  ff.  ib.)  thera 
were  connected  wparate  books  on  individual  vir> 
tDea,oB«h»toliBitary,  ftc.  (sfttrf.)  Hfalbtdrbookf 
on  royalty  he  had  addressed  to  Alexander  (0n^ 
Xf ui  irpits  *A\i^eafipo¥  wcpl  ficuftXtlat  S' ;  cnmp. 
Pint  adv.  Colot.  p.  1136,  d.).  Besides  the&e  he 
had  written  treatises  on  the  State  (irtpl  iroAircfot 
a',  DiojT.  Laert  iv.  12;  voKtriK6s  a',  ib.  13),  on  the 
power  of  law  (tc^  Swd/ums  t^ftov  a',  ib.  12), 
fta,  as  well  as  upon  gBonetvy,  MMuMlic^  and 

antrnlopy  (ib.  1."?.  14). 

Xenocretes  appears  to  have  made  a  ttiU  more 
deflaito  dWWflii  betWMii  tin  Aim  depntnieiito  eif 

philosophy,  for  the  piiq^ose  of  the  <;cit  iit)fic  treat- 
ment of  them,  than  Speosippa*  (Sext  Emp.  adv, 
JIM.  ^  10),  bat  «l  the  wan  tfane  to  hat«  ahui- 
doned  Phito's  heuristic  (ftpirruefi)  method  of  con- 
ducting throngh  doubta  {iMopUu\  and  to  have 
adopted  in  its  stead  a  mode  of  bringing  forward 
his  doctrines  in  which  they  were  developed  dog- 
maticnlly  (Sext.  Emp.  /lypofyp.  i.  2  ;  comp.  Cic. 
Acad,  I  4;  Diog.  Laert  iv.  11,  16).  Xenocratea 
jiiis  mM  mmAttiifmi  dfatteetty  the 
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cognition  and  comprehension,  than  did  Spousippus. 
He  refened  ■cteooa  (4vtaTio'"l)  ^  euence 
which  if  tkft  ol)j#ct  of  pBTO  tbuught«  Mid  is  not 
included  in  the  plit'iiomennl  world  ;  senmooa  per- 
wption  {aiXa9ri<n%)  to  that  which  paMei  into  the 
world  of  phenomena  ;  conception  to  that 

6mB0O  which  is  at  once  the  object  of  MMMU 
peremption,  and,  mnthfmatically,  of  pure  reason  — 
the  e»8«nce  of  heaven  ur  the  stars  ;  t»o  that  he  con- 
Mhred  of  i6^a  in  a  higher  sense,  and  end^voured. 
More  decidedly  than  Pbto,  to  exhibit  mathematics 
M  mediating  between  knowledge  and  sensuous 
pMoepljoo  (Sot  Bap^  wh.  Math,  y'll  147,  &e. ; 
COmp.  Bod'th.  in  A  ristot.  <lc  Interp.  p.  297 ).  All  three 
mom  of  apprehension  partake  fA  troth  \  but  in 
what  BwmMr  tdflatiBe  perception  {imwimnmnMktMv^ 
Br\fris)  (lid  so,  wt>  unfortunntoly  do  BOtkon*  Bvcn 
here  Xenocratea't  preference  for  STBhoUe  atdiM  of 
•tmoiliatng  or  dMOCing  appears  t  M  caMWatBd  the 
above  three  stages  of  knowledge  with  the  three 
Porcae,  Atropos,  Lacheois,  and  Clotho.  It  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted  that  we  know  nothing  farther 
about  the  mod*  in  which  Xenocrates  cannd  OBt 
hi^  dialectic,  as  it  is  probable  that  what  was  pe- 
culiar to  the  Aristotelian  logic  did  not  remain 
unnoticed  in  it,  for  it  can  hairdly  be  doubted  that 
the  division  of  th<'  »'xi*tt'nt  into  the  .ib^nhitely 
existent,  and  the  rektivei/  existent  {rh  Koff  airrh 
Kti  rh  jpit  Tt^  SimpL  Ai  Arkt.  Oefy.  iiL  £  9,  b ; 
Schol.  in  Arist.  p.  47),  attributed  to  Xenocrates, 
was  opposed  to  the  Aristotelian  table  of  cau>gones. 

W»  know  tnm  Ptataidi  (4t  Ambnae  procrmt 
•  Tin.  p.  1012,  d.,  IOi:{,  c.)  that  Xenocrates  if 
kt  did  not  explain  the  Platonio  oaostmction  of 
ib»  worid-KNil  aa  Grantor  after  him  did,  yet 
concrivf'l  uf  it  in  a  peculiar  manner,  so  that 
one  branch  of  interpretation  of  the  Timaeus  con- 
nected itself  with  him ;  and  further  (ArisU  de 
Oaelo,  I  10.  p.  279,  b.,  32,  Meiaph.  xiv.  4;  Schol. 
in  Arist.  p.  48n.  b.  fic,  827,  b.)  we  learn  that  he 
stood  at  the  head  of  those  who,  regarding  the  uni- 
vwse  as  nn-origtn*tad  and  inperishable,  looked 
npon  the  chronic  succession  in  the  Platonic  theory 
as  a  form  in  whicii  to  denote  the  relations  of 
^mno&fUmd  mmmim,  Phiuch  onfertnnatelj  pre- 
Bupposed,  as  kno-.vn.  that  of  which  onlv  a  few 
obscure  traces  have  been  preaorvedt  and  contoated 
hhudf  wiA  hringing  ibrwud  tiM  wtfl-know  m» 
■■■ption  of  the  Chalcedonian,  that  the  »oul  is  a 
telf-moring  number  {L  e.;  oomp.  Ari%t.  dt  AmutOt  u 
2,  4,  Anal.  Pod,  ii.  4,  Interp.).  Probably  we 
ihould  connect  with  this  the  statement  that  Xeno- 
crates called  unity  and  duality  (fioyds  and  Hvds) 
deities,  and  characterised  the  former  as  the  first 
male  cadatawMk  nUaf  in  heaven,  as  bther  and 
Zeus,  as  uneven  ntimber  and  spirit  ;  the  latter  as 
female,  as  the  mother  of  the  gods  ^d  as  the  soul 
of  tiia  OUTMW  wliich  reigns  over  the  mutaUa  world 
Vnder  heaven  (Stob.  EiL  Pfi'/s.  i.  or,  as  others 
hare  it,  that  he  named  the  Zeus  who  ever  remains 
Uke  UmmK  govonuM  in  the  apheiio  of  tha  immn- 
table,  the  highest  ;  the  one  who  rules  over  the 
mutable,  sublunary  world,  the  last,  or  outermoet 
(Pint.  Plai.  Qftamt,  ix.  1;  Cleak  Alax.  Stom.  t. 
604).  I^  Uke  other  Platonists  he  designated  the 
material  principle  as  undefined  duality  {i^ptrros 
9vdf ),  the  world-soul  was  probably  desenbi»d  by 
1dm  as  the  first  defined  duality,  the  conditioning 
or  defining  principle  of  afOiy  aeporato  definitude  in 
the  sphere  of  the  mat*-*-*       •*^igvable^  but  not  J 


it  Mm 

it  in  the  hijjhe-t  <;en»e  the  indivifi'inl  momL 
deriraUTe  sense  a  seli^noviiig  numbw,  thott 
fint  Bmabsr  cndawad  wMb  ■wiia&  1W  Chm  w 

soul  Zens  or  the  world-spirit,  Ima  Matxwstisi  — 
wliat  degree  and  in  what  axt— 1»  ww  ^  mst 
-^doniiiias  aimr  time  wUeli  fa  fiafalv  tt* 

and  change.   The  dirine  power  of  the  voxM-«« 
is  then  again  represented,  in  the  difF«rr^;it  >^^b^ 
of  the  universe,  as  infusing  soul  inta  the  j^matz^ 
son,  and  moon, —  in  a  purer  form,  in  tke  ahapt'^ 

Olympic  gods.  As  a  sublunary  da^r-'OT^^ral  p«>»' 
(as  Uere,  Poseidon,  Demcter),  it  dwells  m  o 


between  gods  and  men,  are  r<  lat*Hi  to 
isosceles  triajule  is  to  the  equilalasal  md  s* 
■caleM  (Mk  i  0^  Pfat;  4»  IJimm  difliat.    4I«.  t.* 

Cic.      Xdf.  r>ror.  i.  13).    Th«  4Nine  m  >f 
which  reigns  over  the  wliole  dMmrim  oA*  sskiaaK- 
changes  he  appean  to  h«v»  daaigMlaA  m  lit  ka 

Zeus  the  hist  diviite  activity.    It  is  not  tiU  w«  s>< 
to  the  sohero  of  the  separate  daeroootcal  powvn . 
nataia  mat  the  oppositioa  between  good  aad  t*. 
b«giDB  (Stob.  Ed.  Ph;n,.  pw  €2),  md  fk»  dkamoA 

power  is  appeased  by  menn*  of  n  stnbHnnny^ 
which  it  finds  there  cougt-niai  to  it  ;  the  eu*tl 
daemonical  power  makes  happy  tho««  in  h  koa  h 
takes  up  its  alxHlo,  the  bad  ruins  them  ;  f.:>r  ewds»- 
monia  is  the  indwelling  of  a  good  ^^'-r^, 
opposite  the  indwiOhigaf  •  bud  «m»<nM.dbML 
et  Os.  p.  360,  d.,  361 ,  a.,  rfe  Or^ir.  deficL  p.  419.1.; 
Aitat.  To^  iL  2;  Stob.  Strwu  civ.  34> 


ficientifirally  thrse  nssumptions  v»     i     i- tola 
taken  chietiy  from  hia  books  on  the  nature  o/ 
gods  (Cic.  L  o.),  wo  da  aat  Warn,  and  can  «a!y 
discover  the  one  fundanmntdl  idea  at  tho  haas  lif 
them,  that  all  grades  of  ezisteoce  art*  pen«>tnitfd 
divine  power,  and  that  this  grows  Icsa  a&i  k« 
energetic  in  proportion  as  it  deooeada  ta  AepmaA> 
able  and  individual.  Hence  also  he  appears  to  ^a'^* 
maintained  that  as  for  as  consciouaDess  extends  * 
fiffdiaaztends  an  iatntllMi  af  Ihm  aB  lafiag  <itM 
power,  of  which  he  represented  even  im:7»nal  «■> 
mals  as  partaking  (Oeok  Alex.  ^Kmas.  v.  5^>.  BW 
ntither  the  thiek  aor  tha  tUa  (wMmir  arf 
to  thp  different  combination?  nf  which  hf  a- rrtn 
^^^^endeavoaiod  to  refer  tho  TaiMas  gcadta  rf 

Ummselves  partaking  of  «oul  ( Plut.  Fat.  m  «4r 
hmm,  pw  943,  f.) ;  doubtksa  becaose  be  reimri 
them  iommdiatdy  to  tho  divine  actiTi^,  mi  «m 
far  from  attempting  to  reconcile  tho  dnhty  «f  At 

principia,  or  to  resolve  them  into  an  cnifrinsl  xLmtr. 
iieuce  too  he  was  for  proving  the  inenrpoivaha^  ct 
the  soul  by  the  fact  that  it  is  itot  noorishtd  m'As 
body  U  (Nemesius  p.  31.  .Ant.).     But  what  wen 
precise  conception  he  lonned  ot  the  matenal  fOh 
cipiims  the  twofold  infinite,  «r  llm  aaMaii 
duality,  or  which  of  the  dilTerent  mcti'^i  i- 
pression  attribatad  by  Ariatotk  to  the  PlataBaa 
(Jfdhp*.  N,  l.pw  1087,  b.,^l•ML  Idwc^yim 
b.,  28.  c.  5,      VI92.  35)  b<>lang.^  to  kia.  cia 
hardly  be  dolmfaMd  with  certain^.    As  boh 
mo  we  ammmia  wUA  of  Aa  amiMpctok 
noticed  by  Aristotle,  respecting  the  prioud  mikfs 
and  their  reUtion  to  the  ideas  and  to  nathcinuksl 
numbers  {Metapk.  M,  6.  p.  1080,  b.,lL  6  Jk 
p.  1  Ditfi.  2.  c  8,  p.  1083. 27.,  comp.  !«% 
.31,  Ac)  was  his.    We  can  only  .iMtJiw  %»r^ 
bablc,  that,  after  the  ezampie  of  Plato^  he  de&^»ttc<i 
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>  (livine  prindpium  as  alone  indiviHihle,  and 
(mining  like  itaelf  (ravr^y) ;  the  matfrial ,  as  the 

partaking  of  multifonnity,  nnd  ditftrent 
arepaf),  and  that  from  the  union  of  the  two,  or 
in  the  limitation  of  the  nnlimited  bj  the  ahiolali 
ity,  hf  dftlncod  niimK*r,  and  for  that  n*a9on 
lied  the  aoul  of  the  univene,  like  that  oi  indi- 
ImI  beings,  ft  eell^neviiig  nimiber,  wbidi,  by 

-tnc  of  ita  twofold  root  in  the  sumr  and  the 
ffbremig  ebanw  equallj  in  permawince  and  motion, 
id  attaiae  te  Bpiiieieinw  by  tnmm  of  the  leeeiH 

liation  of  this  opposition.  It  is  also  probable  that, 
be  SpeuaippiM,  be  gave  up  tJie  dittinctien  between 
■imai  nomben  and  ideaa,  end  did  not  even  eepa- 
te  null  fill  I  mil  iil  number  firom  primal  ntmiber. 
hen,  going  back  to  the  Pythagoreans,  he  appears 

>  have  made  use  of  bis  elementary  numbers  in  the 
ret  inatance  as  exponents  of  relations  with  refer- 
ttc«'  to  the  different  prades  as  well  of  the  divine 
ciivity  ua  of  material  existence.  In  the  derivation 
f  tliiaga  Bf^f**"!  to  the  eeriee  ef  the  nonibers  he 
e«,*ms  to  bnvf  pone  further  than  any  of  his  pred*^ 
eaaon  ^Tbeophrast.  AfeL  c.  3).  lie  •pproxinuUed 
o  the  Pythagoreans  again  in  thia,  Unt  (w  ie  eleir 
rnm  his  explanation  of  the  »oul)  he  reparded  num- 
jer  aa  the  conditiooing  principle  of  oonsciooaaeaei 
nd  coBMqMB^r  iC  kMwledge  alee ;  1m  tiwoglit  H 
jecesR.iry,  haiPtfW,  to  supply  what  was  wanting 
tn  the  Fythagoieaa  assomption  by  the  moce  accu- 
rate definition,  bernwed  from  Pbte^  tkatft  itonly 
in  to  &r  M  number  leeoncilea  the  oppoation  be- 
twivn  the  same  and  the  different,  aaid  has  raised 
itM'ir  to  self-motion,  that  it  is  eooL    We  find  a 
aimilar  attempt  at  the  supplementation  of  the  Pla- 
tonic doctrine  in  Xenocrates's  assumption  of  indivi- 
aiblo  lines  (Anstot</«  Lin.  uuiee.Phy».  Auac  vu  2; 
eomp.  Simpl.  in  Arist.  Phyt.  f.  30).    In  them  he 
thought  he  had  discovered  what,  according  to  Plato 
(  TKas.  p.  63,  c),  Ood  alone  knows,  and  he  amoi^ 
iMo  Wile  ie  Wni  hf  Mm,  nandy,  the  deoMsle  er 
principia  of  the  Pl.it{mic  tri.uiL'lfi.    Tie  wcms  to 
have  deecribed  them  as  brst,  original  lines,  and  in 
a  trfodlir  MOM  to  hsre  spoken  ef  eiiginal  plain 
figures  and  bodies  (Simpl.  in  AriaL  de  Caelo;  Schol. 
in  AriaL  p,  510.  35),  convinced  that  the  principia 
of  the  exietent  eboold  be  sought  not  in  the  material, 
not  in  the  dltisible  which  attains  to  the  condition 
of  a  phenomenon,  but  mcrt'ly  in  the  ideal  definitude 
of  foim.    lie  may  very  well,  in  accordance  with 
this,  have  regarded  the  point  as  a  roere^  tabject- 
ive^y  adini*sii>l<'  prf.suppositinn,  and  a  passege  of 
Aristotle  respecting  this  iusuiuption  (<ie  Ammo,  L 
Ay  extr.)  eheiild  peritape  be  lemied  to  him. 

Our  iiifoniiation  with  regard  to  tlic  Ethic  of 
Xenocrates  is  still  more  ecantv  than  that  respecting 
hie  DUeelie  aad  Fhyna   We  enljr  eee  thM  here, 

■lea,  he  eiidiMvniired  to  supplement  the  Platonic 
doctrine  in  individual  pointa,  and  at  the  same 
tine  te  give  it  a  non  direct  aj^lieobility  to  lifiB. 
He  distinguished  from  the  good  and  the  bad  n 
iRNiething  which  is  neither  good  nor  bad  (bext. 
Emp.  adv.  Alatk.  xi.  4).    In  his  view,  as  in  that 
of  the  older  Academy  generally,  the  good  is  that 
which  slioiild  be  sttiven  after  for  it*elf,  that  is, 
which  has  value  in  itself^  whiie  the  l>ad  is  the 
Opposite  of  this  (Cic.  de  Leg.  i.  13).  Conse- 
ipMDtly,  that  which  is  neither  good  nor  liad  is 
what  ia  itself  is  neither  to  be  striven  after  nor  to 
be  meidod,  hit  derireo  vahie  et  the  oontnry  ac- 
tafdieg  00  it  serves  as  means  for  what  is  c^od  or 
Jhid,  et  wthfi  is  used  bjr  lu  for  that  purpose. 


While,  however,  Xenocrates  (and  with  him  Speu- 
sippua  aad  tlM  ellMr  philosoptiers  of  the  older 
Academy  appear  to  have  coincidi-d,  Cic.  tie  Fin.  iv. 
l&,&c.)  would  not  allow  that  these  intermediate 
thingi^  iMh  M  health,  beauty,  £>me,  the  gifu  of 
fortune,  Ac.  were  valuable  in  themselves,  he  did  not 
allow  that  they  were  absolutely  worthless  or  indif- 
ferent (Giads Leff.  my,  Aeeetding,  theniwet  m 
what  l>elnngs  to  the  intiTincfliate  region  is  adapted  to 
bring  about  or  to  binder  the  good,  Xenoaatee  ap* 
peote  to  hive  deeigiiolod  It  as  good  er  ovfli,  P"^ 
I  ably  with  the  provis-i.  tliat  by  misuse  what  It 
good  might  beoorae  evil,  and  vice  ven&,  that  bif 
virtue,  what  ii  evil  might  beeome  good.  (Cic.  7Wa 
V.  10,  18.) 

Still  he  appears  to  have  maintained  in  the  most 
decided  manner  that  virtue  alone  is  valuable  in 
itself,  and  that  the  tniM  of  every  thing  else  ia 
conditional  (Cic.  //.«•.,  cr>mp.  Acad.  i.  H).  Accord- 
ing to  this,  happiness  should  coincide  with  the 
consciousness  of  virtue  (Ariit»  Tbp.  iL  6,  vii.  I, 
ib.  Alex.),  though  its  reference  to  the  n  liitions  of 
human  liie  requires  the  additional  condition,  that 
it  ie  eolf  hi  the  ei^yaMat  ef  tho  good  things  oad 
circumstances  erigiaally  designed  for  it  by  nature 
thai  it  attain*  to  eompletioo  jato  these  good  thingt^ 
howofw^  ■Miwniis  gratifieatieB  doeo  aet  hdeof 
(Cic.  7V«c  V.  13,  comp.  17,  df  Fin.  ii.  11  ;  Senec. 
Epi^  85).  In  this  sense  be  on  the  one  hand  de- 
noted (pnfect)  happiaeee  as  the  possession  of  per- 
sonal virtue,  and  the  capabilities  adapted  to  it,  and 
therefore  reckoned  among  its  constituent  elements, 
besides  moral  actions  conditions  and  facilities 
(«-pd{ci«,  ^•^Sy  «b1  SiaMcrfis),  those  movements 
and  relations  ((Tx«<Ttis)  nhr>  without  which  ex- 
ternal good  things  cannot  be  attained  (Clem.  Alex* 
Shrm,  ii.  f.  419 ;  eemp.  Cic.  de  Fm.  iv.  7,  t.  9i 
Acad.  ii.  -M,  l."").  Tut.  iv.  10,  26,  31),  and  on 
the  other  hand  did  not  allow  that  wisdom,  under* 
oloodaa  tboeeieneo  of  tnt  eaasM  er  iMolKgiUt 
essence,  nr  as  thenretlcal  understanding,  is  by 
iuelt  the  true  wisdom  which  ohoald  be  striven 
after  by  men  (Cleoi.  Ale&  Shwa.  IL  p  369 ;  Cic. 
Aead.  ii.  44,  45),  and  therefore  seems  to  have  ro« 
gwded  this  human  wisdom  as  at  the  same  time 
exerted  in  investigating,  defining,  and  applying 
(dtwpriTucii  aal  ApiffTtit^,  Arist.  Top.  vi.  3).  How 
decidedly  he  insisted  not  only  on  the  recognition  of 
the  unconditional  nature  of  nioml  excellence,  but  on 
morality  of  thooght, is  shown  hy  liit  dorieiitlon^  lhal 
it  comes  to  the  same  thing  whether  one  casts  loti^'iiig 
eyes,  or  sets  one*s  feet  upon  the  property  of  others 
(AeliaB,  r./r.xiv,43).  Hie  menf oanMotaeeo  io 
also  expressed  in  the  warning  that  the  ears  of 
children  should  be  giumled  i^piinst  the  poison  of 
faanenl  ipoodiea  4§  Amdit.  p.  38,  a.) 

Comp.  Van  de  Wynpersee,  DialriU  de  Xeno- 
craU  Cabifcsrfaoso,  Logd.  Batav.  1822,  with  the 
reriew  fai  the  ihUUBbmytr  JbMMer,  1834,  p. 
27.*>,  <^c..  by  the  writer  of  this  artiele.  [Gb.A.B.] 

XENO'CRATES.  minor  literary  persons.  1. 
At  the  conclusion  of  his  life  of  the  celebrated  phi- 
losopher of  Chalcedon*  Diogenes  Latttiae  (iv.  \h) 
mentions  five  other  persons  of  the  name.  The 
first  of  them  was  a  very  ancient  writer  en  Tactics 
{jaKriK6%).  MomiM  iadloe.)  identifies  hiai 
with  the  Xenocrates  mentioned  by  Strabo  fxii.  p. 
550)  aa  the  instructor  of  Uecatacns  of  Miletus, 
andMeaeenitMef  Bhaa.  (See  abe  Ukeit,  I7iiftf»' 

$iu-h':vnrn   itfier  </iV  d'efM^n/Jiif  dcs  Ifecuiaeus  itad 

ZAtmiwtef,  Vimar.  1814)  Uvo.  ppw  5)  fsdL  a.  4.J 
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1294  XKNOCRATES. 

2.  Of  ChalcMioii,  a  rektum  of  Uie  oelebnted 
pidltiopher,  ww  Idaailf  a  phOoiopher  and  the 

author  of  an  ontion  on  the  death  of  AroBai^  en- 
titled \6yos  *AptirtvoifriK6u  (Diog. /,  c) 

3.  Another  philoitopherf  who  wrote  a  very  in- 
4i0M«Bt  akfiac  poem  ;  wUflh  givet  Diogenes  oc- 
CAftion  to  remark  that,  when  poets  apply  themselves 
to  proK  compoMtion,  they  succeed,  but  when  prose 
Wlttm  aMaaft  poalqr*  tinjr  fiifl ;  nnee  the  one 
andowment  comes  from  natur(\  the  other  from  art. 
ittmj  examines  might  be  cited  to  contirm  this 
dbuMrttwi  t  Wt  Umm  aia  mm  intlanees  against 

it :  for  cxamplr.  t}ic  prose  of  Virgil  is  said  tn  have 
been  as  much  inferior  to  his  poetij,  as  the  poetry 
of  CSem  waM  to  hk  pmo.  (Monag.  ad  Ipo.) 

4.  A  Hataarsr*  who  amio  ok  Idi  ait  (na  aast 
oolomn). 

B.  A  writer  of  odes  (4<rMaTa),  wbool  Diogenct 
mentions  on  tko  aathotlty  of  Aristomonai  Fn»- 

bably  the  name  is  an  error  for  XENorRiTirs. 

6.  The  author  of  an  epigram  iu  the  Greek  An- 
tbology,  on  a  statue  of  Hermes.  Tbem  !•  BO  evi- 
dence to  determine  whether  he  was  the  same 
person  as  either  of  the  two  philosophers  of  Chalce- 
ioB,  or  as  either  of  tlw  tipo  milire  of  poetrjr  leea- 

tioned  above  (Nos.  3,  5).  Fabririns  identifies 
him  with  the  younger  philosopher  of  Chalcodon. 
fmrie^  INK  CPrmo.  Tol.  {H.    198,  voL  ir.  pb  8M ; 

Brunck,  Anal,  vol  ii.  p.  59;  Jacoh%itail  Onte. 

ToL  ii.  p.  59,  vol.  xiii.  p.  963.) 

7.  Of  Ephesus,  an  historical  and  geogn^ihkd 
milir,  frequently  quoted  by  Pliny»  whe*  bk  one 
pBM^<e,  adds  to  his  name  the  following  remark, 
•*^ai  de  iis  nuprrriiiie  scripsit "  (//.  .V.  xxxvii.  'J). 
Ha  flourished,  therefore,  during,  or  immediately 
belbie,  the  time  of  Pliny.  (VoMtM^  d»  Hitt. 
Chrate.  p.  509,  ed.  Westermanu.) 

8«  A  cfaiuBogfapher*  who  ie  quoted  in  tiie 
Et'iDV'fiiii'vum  Mapntim  (5.  v.  *A<r<ri»pi'a),  but  of 
whom  we  have  no  further  information.  (V ossius, 
Le.)  fP.a] 

XKNO'CRATES  (HefORpdnjs),  a  physician  of 
Aphxodisias  in  Cilicia  (OaUn,  IM  Sm^pUe,  Medi- 
oaM*  AetpsTa  flo  AmoML  mobC  toL  xi<  ^  798), 
who  must  hare  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  first 
century  after  Christ,  as  he  was  probably  a  contem- 
porary of  Andromachus  the  Younger.  (See  Oal. 
JDe  (\tmp<is.  Afi'ilimm.  ffc.  //O&tii.  1,  ToL  xii.  p.  fi-7, 
and  /Aj  Ther.  ad  Pis.  c.  12.  vol.  xir.  p. 260.)  (lalen 
says  that  he  lived  iu  the  second  generation  before 
himself  {ttmrk  rwh  wchnrovi  vf*uv,  De  dmpUe. 
Medkam,  Temper,  ac  f-^uru't.  x.  1.  vol.  xii.  p.  '?4R). 
He  wrote  some  phanuaceuttcal  works,  aud  is 
blemed  hf  Chden  (t «.}  for  naku^  nee  of  ^hgust- 
ing  remedies,  for  instance,  human  brains,  flesh, 
liver,  mine,  excrement,  dec.    One  of  his  works 


XEN0CR1T1L7S- 
with  a  Latin  Version,  by   .J.  ii. 


entilled        riff  9dm  'Afsfl^etes, 

**  De  Utilitate  ex  Animalibus  Percipienda**  (id. 
Uud.  X.  2.  $  4,  voL  xii.  p.  261.)  He  u  serernl 
times  quoted  by  Galen,  and  also  hy  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinu8(.S/ro//<.  i.  p.  717);  .'\rtemidorus(OiictrfXT, 
iv.  24);  Pliny  (//.  M  xx.  H  J) ;  Oribasius  (Coll. 
Medic,  ii.  58,  p.  225) ;  Actius  (i.  2.  84,  iv.  2.  .^5, 
8w  14,  pp.  75.  70G,  760),  and  Alexander  Trallia- 
nus  (i.  15,  xii.  8,  pp.  156,  344).  Besides  some 
short  fragments  of  his  writings  there  is  extant  a 
litde  esnyVjXenoeritet,  IIs^  rft  M  vtfir  *Eir^ 
9ptm  Tpoepi)^,  **  De  Alimcnto  ex  Aqnatilibus,** 
pntenred  by  Oribasins ;  which  is  an  interesting 
fooecd  ef  the  atala  of  Nstnnl  History  at  tha  tino 
iawUdthtHfia.  ItwMfimpilrfiilMdiiiaiod, 


{rr  X'-  ^ 


Svo.,  Tiguri ;  and  is  m 
ninth  vOHBe  of  the  old  edi 

Graeea,  pp.  454 — 474.  Tb 
better  editions,  by  J.  O.  i^- 
Lipe.,  and  by  Adam.  Corav', 
and  1814,  8vo.  Paris.    (See'  F'.nl^ric  B^iit 
ii.  p.  68,  xiii.  p.  452,  ed.  vet.  ;   l^Laiier.  I»si. 

Arltm  Afr/ftWn.)  f  W.  A 

XENO'CRATEii.  a  statoAry-  oC 
Lysippaa,  was  |ha  pVffl  oMmt 
Riithycrates.  bolk  of  wImmu  he 
number  of  his  waiinu  Ha  eiaes  mr> 
thotfC  (Vaa.B.N:9.9.U,  9 
hr.  15.)  He  must  hwa  Of  iali^  aboot  a  4 
B.  c.  260.  In  another  passage  of  Plixi  j  f  txt» 
s.  36.  §  5)  Xenociates  is  qnotMi  for  a 
reepecting  Parihasius.  It  dooe  soft  tiir  r  n  i 
that  he  wrote  a  distinct  work  on  pstmtinc.  6t-- 
observation  quoted  mi^ht  very  well  J 
made  in  connectkm  with  ireascnl 
artistic  com^>o<iition.  In  the  JElfweekms  of 
xxxiii.  Xenooatos  is  rnmn*itat»A^  mmaam^  Tsr- 
H  a  wiHsr  ea  Ifca  tea««tir  art  fsir  • 
and  in  that  of  hnok  xxxv.,  ajt  a  wrhs  - 
rk  in  general  {de  weelnUwa  timac^pimm).  t 
Ite  latter  passage  (and  to  lha  §immm  sUbai»  air- 
ing to  some  MSS.)  he  is  callad  Ta— 1 1  nT  <^ 
24MMMW.  Whether  his  £sther*s  naack«  wm  Zem<  ' 
whether  2«aoa«f  is  an  error  for 
not  the  means  of  deoidiuf  •  It 
tioned,  with  respect  to  the  second  r'ajHafpe  q» 
above  from  Pimy  (//.A',  xxxv.  io.  S6.  i  i 
that  Junius  (de  PkL  FeL  ii  3  ;  a 
Dioff.  iv.  15)  propoii^s  to  re  id  //•j-'fc^irfs 
nocraiee;  but  all  the  MSS.  have  ■VulsmiiifiK  m: 

insufficient  [  P.  S.] 

XENO'CRITUS  (E«»^«yMTesX  liten^.  i.Of 
Locri  EpizephyrB,  to  Lower  J%^^  •  mmmimmi 

lyric  poet,  who  is  imn  tioned  by  Plutardi  ^AJHai 
9,  p.  1134,  h.),as  one  of  the  leaden  of  ^  asMi 
■Aool  of  Dorian  oaaie,  which  was  fMnkd  >r 
ThalolaB,  and  as  a  composer  of  raains    A  iit:^ 

further  on,  Plutardi  says  that  som^'  A«(rnbed  to  ^ 
Dithyrambs  on  heroic  subjects,  and  that  it  aw 
disputed  whether  he  ariMe  Pae.u.s.  The  disBW> 
pancy  between  this  passage  and  the  t'ormer  is  eas^ 
expUined.  Plutarch  is  here  following  UlaacMk  ■* 
whose  authority  he  adds  that  XeaoarilM  fwl 
liter  than  Thaletas.  [Thalks.]  The  common  t^rt 
has  Scroi^Tovf  twice  in  this  paragraph  ;  birt 
voKpffoo  Is  wyMwrflj  iBbm  trae  lending  -.  thna* 

other  ernniples  of  the  same  err^r  ;  a>  in  the  fsflsfs 
of  Diogenes  referred  to  nnda  Xnt^ucaATas,  !(a 
5,  whsN  it  ii  alBOit  eiitato  lint  Xenocntw  i 
meant;  ns  Aristoxenns  who  mentioned  hira,»r«« 
expreaslj  on  theee  eatij  aandnna.  (Sea  Fkt U 
11.) 

Xenocritoa  appears  to  have  been  the  fioaaivtf 

the  liocrian  style  of  lyric  poetry,  wha^  sw » 
modification  of  the  Aeolian  ;  and,  if  the  view  j«t 
given  of  the  passaga  of  Diogenes  be  camel, 
nuf;t  a.«cnbe  to  him  some,  and  perhaps  the  first, 
the  AoK^iKa  ^(r/iara,  or  erotic  ode^ 
of  Sappho  aad  Erinna.    He  kaaUtel 
blind  from  Ua  birth.  (HeaMWA.  PtaLACfc 
xxix.) 

Tba  wfceb  MhjasI  of  Ifca  f  ■■hi  mMiT 
poMiy  ia  MI7  Axwmmi      BMk  (*  m 
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1279,  &.c)and  by  Ulrici  (Gttek.  d.  ffelUn. 
voL  LL  LtcU  26,  pp.        foU. ;  tee  aUo 

) 

>f-Ii.hoiie8,  the  author  of  an  elegant  epigram 
■yudiee,  in  the  Ore«k  Anthology.  (Brunck, 
vol.  ii.  p.  25C  ;  JaeoK^talkC^raiavtLii. 
•  vqL  xiiL  p.  SaS.) 

K  Om,  •  gnangniin,  m  th«  fint  «1m 

oomxneiitarv  on  the  tfrms  used  by  Hippo- 
<Fabric.  BiU.  Grasc,  vol.  ii.  p.  60 L)  [P.b.  1 
iNCyC&lTUS  (E«>-<{Kp<rot)  and  BUBIUS 

>S%  sculptors,  iiiadt,'  the  white  marble  statue 
raicle*  ProoMchot,  in  hi«  shrine  at  TiMb«i|  of 
.  city  the  artnU  wm  bothnadTet.  (Pinklz. 
4.)  [P.S.] 
•INODA'MUS  (aw'^oMoO  of  Cythera,  a 
iuu  uiid  lyric  poet,  who  is  mentioned  by  Plu- 
^dm  3£ua.  9,  p.  1184,  b.)  as  one  of  the  leaden 
!  second  schoolof  music,  which  was  ostA^ili^^hod 
arta  by  Thaietas.  Some  writers  ascribed  tu  hiiu 
ns  ;  bi^  athtWi  tnwg  wlMWIimPrstinaa,  said 
hi-*  compositions  wen^  not  Pagans,  but  Ilypor- 
ie«,  and  Plutarch  adds  that  there  was  still  ex- 
i»  bis  tUM  an  ode  by  Xamkhimii,  wbich  was 
^sV\y  a  hyporcheme.  Athenaeus  also  (i.  p.  15, 
menUooa  Xenodamus  And  Pindar  as  the  two 
oompoMn  «f  bypoNtbaMt  among  the  aodMit 

5  poets.  (Fabric.  TUN.  Graec.  toI.  ii.  p.  160  ; 
ici,  GexJu  d.  Hdim,  IktMutut,  vol  ii.  pp.  2 1 2, 
,  foil.,  391.)  [P.  8.] 

LBNO'DICE  (3<yo8{in|l.    1.  A  daughter  of 
IDS  and  Pasiphaif.    (Apollod.  iii.  1.  §  2.) 
!.  A  Uaughier  of  Syleus,  at  Attlis.  was  slain  by 
rades,  tagslhirvitb  h«ftte  (ApdM.u. 

5  3.) 

J.  A  captive  Trojan  woman.    (Paus.  z.  26.  § 

[L.8.] 

X  ENOETAS(H«»'oiTa?),  an  Achaean  in  thcser- 
e  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  was  despatched  by  Her- 
jas  In  ooaHBaad  of  anannyagaiiiit  lldoiL  [Mo- 

V,  Vol.  TI.  p.  nil.]  This  unusual  distinction 
.>ms  greatly  to  have  elated  him.  Ho  conducted  hiia- 
If  arrogantly  towBida  bis  fiimdi,  and  azbibiMd  no 

)all  presumption  and  rashness  in  his  military  ope- 
tions.  He  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Tigris,  bat  fell 
to  the  snar^  laid  for  him  by  Molon,  wno  feigned  a 
treat,  and  nddeolj  letuming  snrpriied  Xenoetas 

h^-n  thi?  ifreater  part  of  his  forces  were  sunk  in 
ruiiki'ti  sleep.  Xeuoctas  was  killed,  and  his  army 
U  l.>  pi.  ces.  (Polyb.  V.  45—48.)     [C.  P.  M.J 

XKNOME'DES(H<vom^5tji).  of  Chios,  a  (In-.-k 
islorian,  mentioned  by  Dionysius  of  ilaiicanos- 
Qs  along  with  Hellanictu  and  Damastos,  aa  writers 

ho  lived  a  little  before  tho  Prlopnnnesian  war. 
Uionys.  de  Thuc,  c  5.)  The  fragments  of  his 
nitings,  quoted  by  the  granunariaaa,  an  of  a  my- 

hnlomical  nature.  (Schol.  ad  ArLtop/i.  Lijsislr. 
M7  ;  ^hoL  Victor,  ad  11.  zvi.  Z'l'd  ;  Et^nnoL  ».  v. 
B«A7«ti',  wbm  Isvip^Biff  ought  probably  to  be 
rea  l  instead  of  *EM)fi/3i}f ;  corap.  MuUer,  F^w§m. 
IIL<  (Jnuc  vol.  ii.  p.  43,  Paris,  1848.) 

X  ENON  (B«K»y),  historical.  1.  A  Theban,  who 
was  sent  in  command  of  a  body  of  troons  by  the 
PelopoBOMiaBatoSki^,B.&4U.  (TbB^d.vii. 
19.) 

i.  An  sfioar  in  Aa  service  of  Antiochus  the 
Great,  who  was  f^ent,  tnecther  with  Theodotus, 
against  Melon.  They  retired  before  Molon  under 
the  shelter  af  tka  towsa.  (Polyb.    43, 49.) 

i,  TjflHi  «£  HannioiMw  B*  f«l«ilHi^  ah^ 


cated  bis  tyranny,  and  joined  tbi  Afihanan  la^goOi 

(Polyb.  ii.  44.) 

4.  An  Achaean,  0  MttifO  af  FMbm^  Ha  Is  men- 
tinned  by  Pol  v  bins  a<i  one  of  those  who  counselled 
tiie  maiiiteiiuiice  ui  neutrality  between  tlie  Komans 
and  Perseus  (xz«jiL6).  After  the  nnnnhMinn  af 
the  war  with  Perseiis,  when  the  Roman  commis- 
sioners, Claudius  and  Domiiius,  in  a  meeting  of  the 
Ariiasan  assembly  denaoieed  as  partisans  of  Fsr* 
seus  all  who  had  been  generals  of  the  Achaeans 
daring  the  war.  Xenon,  who  bad  bUod  that  office, 
roaatorapdtiia  dniga,and  oArad  to  aland  Ua 

trial  before  either  an  Achaean  or  a  Roman  tribunaL 
Ue  was  douhtiess  one  of  tba  Achaeans  who,  apOA 
this,  wan  aant  to  Baoia,  pnleaoedly  to  take  tneiB 

trial,  but  who  were  detained  in  various  Italia 
cities  for  several  yean.  (Paus.  vii.  10.  §  9,  &c.) 

6.  An  Achaean,  a  natire  of  Aeginm,  was  twice 
despatched  to  Rome,  in  company  vrith  Telecles,  on 
behalf  of  the  Achaeans  who  were  detained  in  Italy. 
(Polyb.  xxxii.  7,  xxxiii.  1.)  It  seems  more  likely 
that  the  siune  Xenon  is  referred  to  in  both  paa> 
sages,  than  thot  Xenon  of  Patrae  sliould  be  meant 
in  the  former.  In  the  latter  case  Xenon  of  Patzaa 
must  of  aoSBW  hatva  been  a  diffinant  paKMB  tnm 
the  Xenon  mentioned  by  Pansanias. 

6.  A  native  of  Lepraum,  mentioned  by  Pausa- 

niM(fLlfi.  $  1)-  (&P.  M.] 

XKNON  {E«yuf),  literary.  1.  Of  Locri,  a 
Pythagorean  phiiosophar.  (Fabric.  Jiiii,  Qrme, 
vol.  L  p.  878.) 

2.  A  comic  poet  of  unknown  tiSM^  only  man* 
tioned  by  Dicaearchus  {^ViL  Graec  p.  170.  2.^, 
Buttmann),  who  quotes  two  lines  from  him.  (Fa- 
bric. BilA.  Graee.  vol.  ii.  p.  505  (  Matneke,  Trag, 
Com.  Graec.  vol.  i.  p,  600^  VoL  iv.  596,  Editio 
Minor,  p.  1184.)  [P.  S.J 

XENON,  a  painter,  of  Sicyon,  disciple  af 
Neocles,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  in  his  list  of  those 
painters  who  were  ^  mm  ifptobde*  quidem,  w  Iraaa- 
aarm  1mm  dkmM  {ii,tf,  xnnr.  11.  n  40.  § 
42).  [P.  S.] 

XENO'PHANES  (Ssiwfdi^s),  biatoricaL  J. 
An  Athenian,  tba  firtbaraf  iMadnia.  (Thnoyd. 
vi.8.) 

2.  An  Athenian,  the  son  of  Claomaiebus,  sent  by 
king  Philip,  the  son  of  Demetrios,  as  amlnissador  to 
Hannibal,  for  the  purpose  of  entering  intaa  tm^ 
with  him.  (Polyb.  vii.  9.)  lie  and  his  companiona 
in  attempting  to  make  their  way  to  Capua  fell  into 
the  bands  of  the  Romans.  Xenophanes,  with  grtnl 
coolness,  told  the  praetor,  M.  Valerius  Liievinus, 
that  he  was  on  his  way  to  Rome,  charged  by  king 
ndlip  with  a  osmmisaion  to  form  a  treaty  af  aflf> 
ancc  with  Rome.  Laovinns  furnished  him  with  an 
escort  for  his  jooniey,  when  he  of  course  took  tba 
opputtuuity  toaanka  hk  way  to  Hannibd.  Hawaa, 
however,  again  taken  prisoner  by  the  Unman  ^hips. 
He  again  attempted  to  pass  himself  off  as  an  amba*- 
•ador  to  tha  Romana,  bnt  araa  handed  over  to  tlia 
consul,  taken  to  Roma,  aad  thlown  into  prison. 
(Liv.  xxiii.  .33,  38.)  [C.  P.  M.l 

XENO'PIIANES  (Stw^dnfi),  of  Colophon, 
was  the  son  of  Orthomenes,  or  according  to  otbera, 
of  Dexius  (IHog.  Laert.  ix.  18,  it.  Interp.).  He 
was  mentioned  in  the  writings  of  licracleitus  and 
Epicharmus  (ib.  ix.  1 .  &.c;  Arist.  Met,  iii.  5.  p.  1010. 
G  ),  and  had  himself  made  mention  of  Thalos,  Epi- 
menidea,  and  Pythagoras  (Diog.  Laert.  ix.  18,  i. 
lll,viiL  86),  and  is  phmd  incannaaliMi  with  tha 
amidttLaaaa  of  lunhiM  ii  thi  tina  of  tha 
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Athenian  Hipparebu.  (Plat.  d» 
p,  530.)  On  the  oth'T  hand,  his  eipreBsion  re- 
•pectiug  Simoiiides  t.">cliol.  in  Arietoph.  J'ae.  696; 
eoaqk  &  Kanten,  p.  81)  is  very  doubtful  In  a 
fragment  of  hi»  elegies  mention  i»  mnd»«  of  the 
Median  invasion  aa  an  event  that  took  place  in  hia 
liM^  bgr  wlddi  II*  Aodd  iwolMMf  wodetMd  th« 

expedition  of  Harpapus  against  the  firi^'k  riti<'<  in 
(OL  60),  not  the  Peniau  invaaion  of  Greece 
(OL  7S  or  76  ;  eompL  TkmiL  ArMm,     40.  md 

Cousin^  Nouveaiur  Frtirrntftts  philMof)hii/ur<,  p.  12, 
&c).  Yet  the  wtdelj  di&raot  aignifecationa  of 
theae  Itoea  mayhatv  ghratt  lii*  totiit«lm«ological 
Btatoraente  of  ApoUodorus  and  Timaeus,  the  former 
of  whom  placed  his  birth  (undoubtedly  too  early), 
in  the  40th  Olympiad,  and  made  him  live  to  the 
tiaMaofDiNiMtiidCynu,  whiktlM  latter  mada 
him  a  contemporary  of  Hiero  (01.  75.  3)  and  Epi- 
charm  us  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  'AG  \ ;  i>ext.  Kmp. 
«fR.  AM.  L  257).  Other  statements  are  still 
moro  uncertain  (I)io;j.  Lacrt.  ix.  IH,  Tiii.  ,'56,20; 
Euseb.  CkroH,  01  60.  2.  and  56.  4)  ;  but  the  hret 
nantbiMd  nktmtm  mn  Mfkfant  to  5x  the  period 

when  he  flourished  to  between  the  'idtli  aiui  70th 
Olympiads.  Aorording  to  the  ftagmeuts  of  one  of 
Ua  4tA»  (Diog.  UArt  ix.  1»>, la  had  left  Mi 
mitAf  land  at  the  age  of  25,  and  had  already 
Ihwd  67  yean  in  Hellaa,  when,  at  the  age  of  9*2, 
he  composed  that  elegy.  He  left  tea  mtivt  knd 
AS  a  fugitive  or  exile  (•'cvfiriSi'),  and  betook  himself 
to  the  Ionian  colonies  in  Sicily,  Zande  and  Catana 
(Dioff.  Laert.  ix.  18).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he,  the  founder  of  the  Eleatic  Mheol  (Phtt  Soph. 
p,  224,  d.),  lived  at  lea«t  for  some  time  in  Elea 
(Velia,  founded  by  the  Phocaeans  in  01.  61),  the 
KNUidation  ef  whtoh  he  had  aang  (comp.  ArisL 
ii.  23  ;  Diog.  I^arrt.  ix.  10).  Besides  this 
poem,  one  on  the  building  of  Colophon  ia  men- 
tioiMd  (ibid.), ud  a didaelto  poem,  fa  Kke  manm 

CBWpoaflil  in  the  epic  metre,  which,  ai  usual,  was 
pnibi^ly  provided  by  later  writers  with  the  title 
•On  Nataie**  {SiSb^Md,  i. 294  ;  Pellu, 
vi.  46),  and  waa  imitatod  by  Empedocles  (Diog. 
Laert  viii.  56  {  oonpb  Pint,  de  Pyth.  Orae.  p.  402, 
e).  Of  the  two  hiatorical  poems  only  the  titles 
have  been  preaerred ;  e£  the  didaetic  peea  eane  not 
inconsiderable  frajrmentg  (in  S.  Karsten,  i. — xvi.), 
but  unfortunately  not  such  as  to  display  the  com- 
Mia  and  fiMmdatiaa  ef  the  doctrinea  peeaHar  la 
him.  He  stands  more  clearly  before  us  as  an 
elegiac  poet,  and  we  can  have  no  hesiution  in 
placing  htm  aide  bf  aide  with  Mimnecmaa  and 
other  distinguished  cultirntorh  of  thi<s  ^ppcios  of 
poetry.  In  his  eWiea  also  we  see  exhibited  the 
diraetkn  of  hia  nmd  tewaida  invealigatiea,  and 
his  earnest  riew  of  life.  He  dt-rides  in  them  the 
Pythagorean  doctrine  of  the  migiatioa  of  acnila 
(fr.  zviii.)  ;  makes  good  die  Mam  ef  wigdott  fa 
appoaition  to  the  excessive  ndniiration  of  thahedMy 
strrnirth  and  activity  by  which  the  victory  was 
gained  in  athletic  games  (fr.  xix.)  ;  lashes  the  effe- 
minate luxury  of  the  lonians,  whidi  ihtgr  had 
imitated  from  the  Lydians  (fr.  xx.)  ;  recommends 
that  at  cheerful  liauquets,  moderation  and  noble 
deeda  and  praise  of  viclaa  ahould  be  sung,  not 
the  contests  of  Titans,  giants  and  other  worthless 
aturies  (fr.  xxi.).  Iambics  and  6ilU  are  also  attri- 
biitod  to  XenopliaBea  (Bieg.  Udti.  is. ;  Strabo.  xi  v. 
p.  643;  Sell  in  Aristoph.  EqtUt.  JOf^  ;  th.-  l.itt  r 
probably  because  Tmion  bad  introduced  him  aji  a 
speaker  fa  hit  8iUi|  iadMld  ffobably  in  tha  dnt 


instance  by  the  ridicule  wiA.  wtaeh  thm  Colafs  ~n 
had  rxpresied  himv^lf  re«ipectin£r  tla«  <Joc-t.~  - 
his  predt-cessors.  As  littie  can  we  rrjpafc  ]k 
phanes  a»  the  aatlM>r  of  parodiem,  wiiicb^  aoEor  i 
to  the  testimony  of  Aristotle  (/*f--.'.  '2.  A.  Isc*-. 
were  ftrstoompMcd  by  Hcgtmoa,  a  caaaacaBpaaart  i 
Epiehaimaa.  1iMiiaa»  tboWoMlan  wkidlpr^ 
to  be  taken  from  the  parodies  Xeaot^" 
( Atben.  iL^  5^  e.  £c  zvii.}  do  taoC  aft  all  h«v 

he  is  called  a  ta^pepoet  (' Tp27>^>B«wo«^  iio  £»  . 
Okrm.  L  c,  nnleaa  we  are  to  md  iAry— WiSi  w 
J.  Sedigar,  er  yeyy^nyeidr        Baaai)  It  caa  -  ■ 
be  in  the  tense  in  whidi  d^iac  poetry 
waa  indnded  under  that  name.  We  do  not  ervn  l- 
inclined  to  re£er  the  word,  as  S.  KarsteB 
(pu  22,  AiC.\  te  chorus  ving^  the  hi  jiiiiaiaii 
tragedy.     How  much  Xenophajif^.    'ived  r'  -> 
midat  of  poetry,  we  see  from  tike  ataiciacat  fSM 
recited  ha  poems  in 
(Diog.  Ugrt.  ix.  18.) 

Xenophanea  vna  onivenallj  xc^yacded  bj 

the  oneness  of  the  oniverne.  (Plat.  S'pi,  p.  "^4^ 
Amt^^Ui^fiJ   At  the  aame  taaM^  Wwe**: 

of  verses  of  the  Colophonian  bearing  opoa  the  pacv 
that  he  maintained,  in  the  &nt  imtaace!,  the  na-u 
ef  the  Deity  (Arist  Met,  A,  5,  pL  986.  h. 
Timon.  ap.  Sext.  Em  p.  />vijL  £fyp,  L  254,  4c.. 
and  denied  that  the  Deity  was  origmatr^d  fr 
rished  (Arist.  Ithd.  ii.  23,  p.  1399,  b,  i.  Uw. 
b,  5,  de  Xenopk,  G.  ei  M.  c.  3  ;   Stalb  JEUL  iV^ 
p.  41G  ;  Phit.  /'I ir.  ii.  4,&.c.);  that  he  strrr>a«»T 
denounced  the  trau&lerence  to  tile  dci^  ^  tae 

(fr.i.vi.),  and  inveighed  n  -'-i-r  ITonwr  aad  H«ci^ 
as  the  originatora  of  godkss  raycha  (6^  viL) ;  aad 
that  ho  BtlribBled  to  tto  Deity  nudliMsd  aeriijif 
(fr.  ii.),  and  taught  re^'^rding  it  th.it  without  wra- 
hneaa  it  overoomea  eveiy  thing  by  raisd  (^^m. 
It.  fii.),  ftaa  ften  awtien  in  apace  (fir.  iv.j.  Tut 
the  IX»ity  was  in  his  view  the  aoimating  pnarcf 
the  universe,  is  expreased  by  Aristotle  (i  c  ;  ftm, 
Timon.  ap.  Sext.  Empi  L  c)  in  the  word^ 
directing  his  glance  on  the  whole  nnirearse,  he  aiH 
"  Ood  is  the  One,"    The  outlines  ct  the  drwp- 
stration  of  Xenophanea  are  to  be  fooad  ia  the  tsu 

form,  among  the  writing*  of  Ari^tle,  A-  J 
p&amr^  O'tnyia  et  AIuu*o,  c,  3i,  dec  ;  for  «*  aar 
Jostified  m  attrihating  It  tn  the  PnhnilisBM.  ea 
to  Zeno,  who  is  named  in  the  }i«-nding  of  t}*  w 
tioa  treating  of  it,  or  to  aome  other  fABflSffbr 
ndmown  to  na,  hy  the  HHfaiuaj  ef  Sis^ficaa 
who  (in  Arist.  Ph^n.  f.  G)  without  aoT  inyiWt 
variation,  refiers  it  to  him,  and  apeak*  of  it  a  abe 
ftoM  TheophiMtai,  wfaethar,  aa  ia  likely,  ke  bd 
the  little  treatise  before  hiai«  aad  regarded  t  a 
the  work  of  Theophrastus,  or  as  derived  bvz  t 
work  of  Theophnatos  wUch  lias  aet  esar  (ina 
to  Bi.   According  to  dhia  dasMMlnriMt,  At  it> 
istent,  which  Xenoph.ines  spts  down  at  tl»e  irw 
with  the  Deity,  cannot  have  origiaaled  cit^  Mt 
of  like  or  oal  af  aalilM,  wlrth»  the  Mar  I* 

regarded  .a*  stronger  or  w^^aker.    FnnW,  tk^ 


Deity,  inasmnch  as  his  essence  coiaisU  ia 

only,  aad  —iihui  flate  aviMi^ 


moat  be  one 

m  itl)cr  moved  nor  unmoved.    \Vc  are  i 
to  deny  tlieoe  oondasiaaa  to  be  thoa  Xa^ 
phane^  M  dM  &  ZiOm^  wha  fa  |«  WIm 
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•lier  v-Titcr*  (PhUttvj-ihir  tlrr  Griechi^,  i.  p.  1  34, 
either  by  the  erroueout  MiperBcription,  which 
BOffWCted  by  the  tettimoBj  or  Sinpliciua,  or  by 
proposition,  which  ie  (J'inn  riM  bo]iiii>.'inp  to 
DO,  in  ibe  third  icctioii  of  the  Mme  book  (c. 
979.  23.  K  2-2),  wMeh  fa  TCdHy  it  dfflnnt 
ni  the  doctrine  ascribed  to  XenofdiaBMl  (pu  877, 
3,  13,  ace  p.  979.  4),  or  by  ttie  dnleetie  de- 
topmeiit,  with  which  it  is  pratended  Xenophane* 
mot  be  accredited,  or  fegf  tha  apparent  contra- 
•tion  that  the  Deity  is  represented  on  the  one 
nd  as  neither  tiuit«  nor  infinite,  cn  the  other 
.  977,  b,  1 ;  eonip.  SimpL  Ue.)  m  bovmdod  and 
lerical  ;  on  the  out-  hand,  .is  neither  moved  nor 
moved,  on  the  other  {It.  iv.)  as  freed  from  mo> 
n,  nor  by  the  ttatcnwDt  of  Arirtotk  (ilMopA. 

5.  p.  9'2Cy,  b,  18)  tbnt  Xenophanes  had  not 
cided  whether  he  regarded  the  One  limited 

so  mliiiillBd*   For  to  bsgin  with  11m  imoval 

the  last  difficulty, —  the  passage  of  Aristotle 
exTsd  to  only  aMcrta  that  £rom  the  doctrine  of 
mopbanet  it  could  not  be  oonahidod  wKh  Mt^ 
inty  whether  be  bad  conceived  of  the  Deity  as 
^al  or  as  material,  and  to  show  this,  he  may  have 
pealed  to  that  antinomical  attempt  to  exclade 
nn  tbe  Deity  the  conditions  of  rest  and  motion, 
iiitation,  and  infinity.  To  this  attempt  Xeno- 
anes  may  have  been  induced  by  his  endeavour 
rUeh  exhibits  itself  unmistakedkly  in  the  frag- 
-nts  of  his  which  have  been  preserved)  to  exalt 
e  idea  of  the  Deity  above  the  r^on  of  anthro- 
■■Mipliie  definitleUt  Thai  ho  MfwUioleif  ftvnd 
mself  driven,  in  what  at  least  seemed  contradic- 
>n  to  this,  to  describe  the  self-complete  Divine 
•enee  as  drat  «p  in  iteslf  and  notieoless,  ex- 
bits  a  wavering,  not  yet  tiMimiglily  feniied  tone 
'  thought,  for  which  indeed  Aristotlo  findl  frnlt 
ith  him  {I  e.  p.  986,  b,  26).  We  camiot  admit 
fain,  that  no  trace  of  the  original  epic  style  is  to 
;  found  in  his  conclusions  and  propositions^  Such 
q>resBions  as  uparuw  4\aA  /t^  K/MrrsurSai  (p. 
77.  27,  corop.  31,  88),  0#r»  kr^piA  otfn  mar^ 
u  {ib.  6,  Ifi)  show  the  contrary. 

While,  however,  Xenophanes  identiiied  tbe  ex- 
ilmt  with  tbe  Deitf,  and  eoneeired  of  it  as  the  basis 
f  phenomena,  he  could  not  yet,  like  his  successor 
'anoenides,  who  proceeded  in  a  dialectic  manner, 
old  tfMooBifiDld,  m  oppositfoBfotheonooxiilnee, 
asoiMKittent  (comp.  Arii^t.  </>-  Xenopk.  i^-c.  c  4, 
.  077,  k,  24) ;  and  certainly  bis  sceptical  ezpree- 
ions  (fr.  ziT.  ZT.X  whioh  srast  havo  h^fhtened 
'imon*s  preference  for  bbn,  are  not  to  be  under- 
lood  as  Sextus  Empiricus  {Pyrrh.  Hyp.  i.  225) 
nd  others  understood  thea^  as  though  he  had  at- 
liboiad  certainty  to  the  oonvietion  of  the  unity 
nd  eternity  of  the  divine  OMOiee,  but  probability 
mly  to  the  assumption  leepeetiiig  tbe  plurality  of 
lods  and  the  world  of  pheiMwena.  Of  the  scanty, 
nd  in  part  doubtful,  statements  respecting  his 
node  of  explaining  the  hitter  (see  firandis.  Hand- 
«dl  Ar  OmAiAtB  der  CMtek  RStm.  PkH  voL  i. 
>.  373,  &c.)  all  that  deserves  mention  here  is 
lis  endeavour  to  establish  that  the  surface  of  the 
Mfth  bad  giadaalljr  risen  o«t  of  ^  tea,  by  appeal- 
ng  to  the  shells  and  petrifactions  of  marine  pro- 
lucts  found  on  Boaataina  and  in  quaoiei  {(Jrig. 
PkUot.  c.  4). 

Respecting  the  life,  doctrines,  and  fragments  of 
Xenophanes,  compare  FUllebom's  essay  ;  Xtno- 
(ukancs,  in  his  Ikkr'd^  (i.  p,  59,  &C.)  ;  C.  A. 
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IBl??)  ;  Xn\rpkane,  Ffmdninir  tir  VPcolf  d*Elie^ 
by  Victor  Cou»in,  in  his  A'avfcatM:  Fratjmens  pii- 
losofAiqun,  p.  9,  &C. ;  and  especially  Xenophamk 

(\>l))j,homi  (arntinum  fielifptiae;  de  Vita  ejus  ti 
Stuttiis  dmtrmtf  Fro^/mtitta  eap/tcai^  Placiia  iUm^ 
iMed  flimii  XantM,  BkozoUis,  1830  {P/dUm- 
phormm  €hftmonm  Vtknm  BUtiqu.  vol.  i.  pars 
IX  [Ch.A.  B.] 

XENOPHANTUS  (H«l^^^aKTOf),  a  Rhodian, 
sent  by  the  Rhodians  in  command  of  a  fleet  to  the 
Hellespont  in  n.  c.  2*20.  (Polvb.  iv.50.)  [C.P.M.] 

XKNOPHANTUS  (E€j)<(^i«rroi),  arUsts.  1. 
Of  Athens,  a  maker  of  fictilo  irasoi,  kiiown  by  tbo 
inscription  E£NO«ANT02  EnOIIUEN  ABHN, 
round  the  neck  of  a  pdiecy  found  \ti  a  tomb  at 
Kertcb,  tbe  ancient  Fntkapnenoi,  in  Ae  Crimea, 
and  now  in  the  Mnsenm  at  St.  Petersburg.  The 
whole  style  of  this  vase  is  iwnarkaMe.  The  figures 
upon  it  an  partly  pdnted  nd  on  a  bhck  ground, 
and  partly  modelled  in  relief  in  the  yellowish  clay 
of  which  the  vessel  is  made,  and  decorated  with 
eflioon  and  gilding  ;  a  style  cbaracteastie  of  tbo 
Athenian  school  (R.  RmM^  ZoMn 4  Af.  AAora, 
p.  6:%  2d  ed.) 

2.  A  statuaiy,  of  Thasos,  the  son  of  Chares, 
lived  in  the  of  Hadrian,  and  was  mit  bj  hb 
fellow-citizens  on  a  mission  to  Athens,  to  dedicate 
a  statue  of  that  cm{H-ror  ;  as  we  learn  from  an  in- 
scription found  at  Athens,  and  published  bj 
Chandler,  Osann,  and  Rikkh,  {Corp.  Inscr.  Graec, 
Na  336  ;  Welcker,  A u»<«Ua/^  1827,  Ne.  83 ;  R. 
Ilocbette,£eiln^Jlf.ailoni,p.42ll,9dod.)  [P.  8.] 

XF.N'O  PHILTJS  (HfV(J«^iAof),  a  nreek  officer 
who  was  in  command  of  the  citadel  at  Susa,  and 
haddiaigeof  thotrammo  at  thetfane  ^  Anti- 
gonus  marched  against  the  city.  Tie  maintained 
his  position  long  and  bravely,  but  at  kst  went  over 
to  Antigonus.  (Diod.  xix.  18,  48.)    [C.  P.  M.) 

XENO'PHILUS,  sculptor.  [Straton.] 

XE'NOPHON  mtvo^v),  historicnl.  J.  A 
Corinthian,  the  son  of  Thessalus.  He  was  victor  at 
dm  Olympic  games,  both  in  the  foot-race  and  in  the 
penUithlum,  in  the  7r'th  Olympiad.  His  family 
belonged  to  the  stock  of  the  Oligaethidae,  and  was 
one  of  the  ruling  families  of  Corinth.  Pindaf'% 
1,3th  Olympic  Ode  celebrates  his  double  victory, 
(fiockh  and  Dissen  on  Pindar,  Ac.;  Diod.  xi.  70 ; 
Pmn.  ir.  S4.  I  A,  od.  Bdtlrar  t  AUwn.  siii.  p^ 
673.) 

2.  An  Athoiian,  son  of  Euripides,  was  one  of 
tbe  genendi  to  whom  Peddaoa  enmndend  (Thve* 

ii,  70).  Later  in  the  same  year  (a  r.  4*29)  Xeno- 
phon  and  two  other  generals  led  an  expedition 
against  tbe  Chakideans  and  Bottiaeans,  but  were 
compelled  to  retreat  into  Potidaea.  (Thuc.  ii.  79.) 

3.  A  native  of  Aegium,  the  son  of  Menephylus, 
a  victor  in  the  pancratium  at  the  Olympic  gomes, 
mentioned  by  Pauaanias  (iv.  3.  §  13). 

•I.  A  conjuror,  who  attracted  great  admiration 
by  his  wonderful  feats  of  legerdemain,  such  as  mak- 
ing fin  burst  forth  spontaneouslT.  Cratisthenoa 
of  Phlius  was  his  disciplOi  (AtMO*  i.  p.  lA,  A.  { 
Diog.  Laert  ii.  59.) 

i.  An  Aehamm,  n  sativt  of  Aegiwn*  Ho  waa 
present,  on  the  side  of  the  Roman  general  Quinctioa, 
at  the  conference  with  king  Philip,  held  at  Nicaan, 
BLa  I9&  (Ut.  sndL  82  \  Pelyb.  xtK.  1.)  Ho 

was  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  Home  after  the 
conference.  (Polyb.  zvii.  10.)  He  had  a  son  named 
Alcithtts.   (PolyKzxviiL  16.)  [C.P.M.] 
XBVOPHON  ObMfArXthi  Athoniaa,  waa  th* 

4o 
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■on  of  QfjUu  umI  a  native  of  the  domiu  £rcheia. 
ThetiBMof  littliMi  it  ml  known,  bat  it  it  ap- 

Sroiimritcd  to  by  the  fact  mentioned  in  the  Life  of 
Leaophon  bj  Diogmee  Lajfrtioi,  and  in  Stcabo 
(ipb  4ra,  ad.  (W)  ^  Xonopbon  Ml  firan  Ut  Imkm 
la  tka  flight  after  the  battle  of  Delium,  and  was 
taken  up  by  Sooatea,  tho  phUoi0f>hor,  on  kij 
•houlden  and  carried  a  diitaM  of  avranl  tlndia. 
The  battle  of  Delium  was  ibaglit  B.  c.  424  kalwsen 
the  Athenians  and  BoeoUant  (Thacyd.  it.  96),  and 
XenophoD  therefore  could  not  well  hare  been  bora 
after  b.  c.  444.  Tka  time  of  hie  death  aho  ia  not 
mentioned  by  any  ancient  writer.  Lucian  lay* 
{Macrob.  21)  that  he  attained  to  above  the  age  of 
ainety,  and  Xenophon  himaelf  in  his  HeUemca  (tL 
4.  §  35)  menlitms  thp  as«iMination  of  Alexander  of 
Pberae  which  happened  in  a.  &  357,  aooording  to 
Diodona  (zri.  14)L  Batweni  b. <x  434  B.a 
357,  thfrt>  is  a  period  of  sixty-seven  year*;,  nnd 
Vbiu  we  have  evidenoe  of  Xenoj^hai  being  alive 
iMaily  MTenty  yean  aftar  SoenlH  iviad  Ina  fife 
ftDttiiun.  There  baa  been  much  di<^cu»sion  on 
the  age  of  Xenophon  at  the  time  when  he  joined 
the  expedition  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  a  c  401. 
Those  who  would  make  him  a  yoong  man  between 
twenty  and  thirty  most  rpject  tho  evidence  as  to 
the  battle  of  Delium.  Pluta'^ch  lias  a  story  that 
docratee  saved  the  life  of  Alcibiades  at  Potidaea, 
and  that  Alcibindca  protected  Socrates  in  the 
retreat  after  the  defeat  at  Delium  {Alcib.  7  ).  The 
passage  in  the  AnabatiM  (ii.  1.  §  12)  in  which  Xe- 
nophon is  called  veayiaKot  is  not  decisive,  for  in 
tbia  passage  ot  the  Anabasis  the  best  MSS.  read 
*  Tmopompua**  iumd  ti  **  Xenophon ;  **  and, 
besides  this,  the  term  vtavlaKov  is  not  used  in  such 
a  way  as  to  limit  it  to  a  joung  man.  Xenophon 
IB—id  to  Sotttkei  (laoli  vK.  2.§  8)  ddnwogh  to 
bava  B  marriageable  daughter.  This  queation  is 
diicusled  at  s<Mne  length  by  C.  W.  Kriiger  (p$ 
XmofkmtiM  Vita  Qmuditme^  Halle,  1822).  The 
■MWk  probable  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  Xenophon 
•was  not  under  f(irty  at  the  time  when  he  joined 
the  army  of  Cyrus.  The  mode  in  which  Xenophon 
iatfoduces  himself  in  the  Anabeuis  ^SL 1)  would 
almost  lend  to  the  conclusion  that  his  name  ought 
not  to  occur  iu  the  fint  two  boolUi  (Comp.  Clinton, 

Xenophon  is  said  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Socrates 
Bt  an  eariv  age»  which  is  ocmsistent  with  tha  ia- 
timaey  wudi  adiglit  Imivb  arim  tnm  Sacnlaa 
saving  his  life.  Philostratus  states  that  he  also 
reoeivad  iaaknictioo  kom  Prodicua  of  Coos,  during 
the  tina  tlwl  Iw  wm  a  priiOMr  in  Boaotia,  but 
nothing  is  known  nf  this  captivity  of  Xenophon 
from  any  other  authority.  Photius  (BJJiatk.  oclz.) 
sayi  that  Xenophon  was  also  a  piqnl  of  Isocrates, 
waieh  may  be  trae,  though  Isocratea  waa  yoaa^r 
than  Xenophon,  being  bom  in  B.C.  436.  A 
story  reported  by  Athenaeus  (x.  p.  427)  of 
something  that  XmoplMM  said  at  the  uble  of 
r)iony6iu8  the  tyrant,  may  probably  ri'fer  to  the 
eider  Dionyaiu*  who  lived  till  &  c  ^67 ;  and  if 
tka  alalaBNOt  U  Cma,  XanaplieB  wm  kavi  lidied 
Syracuse.    Letronne  rnir.  art  Xtnftjihon)^ 

endeavoon  to  fthow  that  Xenophon  wrote  the 
Sympodom  and  Ab  Riaio  baCm  b.  o.  401 ;  but 
his  conclusion  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  even  a 
strong  probability.  Xenophon  was  the  editor  of 
tho  Historr  of  Thucydidet,  but  no  time  can  be 
fixed  for  this ;  nor  can  we  assent  to  Letronne^i 
BMclfliioa  that  kBpahliakadtiia  vodifarfaiB&G. 


Xcno] 


nophon  may  have  been 
Tiaeydldw  aa^  tew 


401. 
4Wi 

but  these  two  &cts  prova  nothinij  x««  r  t;- 

when  tha  work  of  T^mcjtd^/dmm  waa  pe^wi 
[THoenmm]  ^\ 

XenophniB  the  J KoAosw  <1:L  ])icest3(«;« 
circumstancea  onder  which  be  Joined  tike  car  | 
Cyrus  the  younger,  wlio  waa  perepetriiw  ks  es>-  ^ 
tioD  against  his  brother,  Axtaix«RM  3tneBea.l| 
king  of  Persia.    Proxenn^,  n  Trie^*!  orf  X*r 
was  already  with  Cyrus,  and  hc^  izaviaed 
to  eoma  to  Sardia,  and  promiaed        itaMaAv  < 
to  the  Persian  prince.  Xen< 
master  Socrates,  who  adviaed 
orule  of  Delphi,  far  H 

matter  for  him  to  enter  the*  s*-r*-iee   oS  Cyrm,  « 
was  considered  to  be  the  fn«iKl 
•MBiBBa  and  li»  aMBiy  «f  Ai 

went  to  Delphi, but  he  did  n^t  ask  thr- 
ho  should  go  or  not :  he  probtsbl j  btmd 
adnd.  Baaierdy  asked  to 
criHce  in  order  that  he  might  be 
intended  enterprise.  Socratea 
with  his  pu{Hrs  mode  of  consulting 
as  he  had  got  an  answer,  he  told  hiaa  M 
Xenophon  went  to  Sardis,  Avhich  C^-rTta 
about  to  leave.    The  real  object  Oif  tht 
WM  diigoisad  firem  the  Gre^a  ia  ti 
Cyrus,  or  at  least  they  affected  not  to 
it  was.   But  Clearcbus  knew  ;  aitd  the  Jwa*  auri 
aoipect   Cyrus  gave  oat  tfat  ha  wmm  gessw  k 
attack  the  Pisidians, but  the  dirt-ttion  of  feis  r-iiti 
must  have  very  soon  shown  that  ha 
alwwhMb  HahdUaf 
and  over  the  mountains  of  Tauni*  to 
Cilicia.  From  tkaaoa  ha  pasaod  into  Syrm,  usiins 
the  Eaphratea,  and  sat  tlia  h^ge  aa^  af 
Persians  in  the  plain  of  Cunaxa,  abciat  ttt^f  wAt 
from  BabylosL    In  the  affray  that  rrt^ofxl  t 
was  not  a  battle,  Cyrna  lo»t  his  Ide,  hu  has^^ 
troop!  weie  dispersed,  and  the  Gre«ks  wave  k6 
alone  on  the  wide  plains  between  the  Hfzis 
the  Euphrates.    It  was  after  the 
sacre  of  Clearchosaadothaff  of  theOtiaak « 
by  the  Per&ian  satrap  Tissaphemei,  that  Xeirrr*  _ 
came  forward.   Ue  had  held  oo  csaaMB^  m  ass 
army  of  Cyma,  B«  had  ha  !■  fcal  warmi  m  a 
soldier.    In  the  commflaMflMBt  cf  ibt  tkiid  beak 
^^the  Amabant  he  itatoi  Ww  he  ww  csfied  ss 

Instead  of  attempting  to  return  hf  tha  nai 
which  t^y  advanced,  whoe  thej  w««Jd  ksf» 
tomA  na  l&pplies,  at  laait  till  they  rcecht«i  tse 
Mediterranean,  the  Greek  headers  o;>ndacted  i^ 
men  along  the  Tigiia  and  over  the  bi^b  tablr  lanci 
of  Armenia  to  Trapesua,  now  Tiebiaend*  a  (iraeB. 
colony  on  the  louth-eaat  aiatt  aff  IIm  HMk  fik 
From  Trapexus   the  tnv»pa   w»  re   cno^cu^  » 
Chrysopoliit,  which  ia  om>oaii«  to  ByaaBttHL  Iks 
(  ir<>«kswen  in  put  mbm^  aai  aaaa  «f 
under  Xenophon  entered  the 
king  of  ThjcMa,  who  wanted  thnr  aid^aMii 
topayftrii.        OndDi  fofaaid  wLt  ihf 
agreed  to  do,  but  Scuthes  waa  wnwilK^g  ^  pn, 
and  it  waa  with  gnat  difficnl^  that  Xewiphca  t* 
from  Un  put  ti  what  ha  had  pcenaad.  Ihi 
description  which  Xenophon giYaa(,ilaakiLl^d^ 
of  the  manners  of  the  Thradant  is  -rtrr  c^r' 
and  amusing.    As  the  Laoedaemontaaa  n 
Tbimbron  were  now  at  war  with 
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,>.ied  to  join  the  anny  of  Thimbfoiu  and  Xeno- 
'a  U4.  ^em  lack  Mt  <f  Arfa  t»  joni  TUnlMmi 

.  309.     Xenophon,  who  wu  very  poor,  made 
szpedition  into  the  plain  of  th«  Caicas  with  bis 
•p«  befen  they  joined  Thimbron,  to  phinder 
house  auid  property  of  a  Penian  naiMd  Audate*. 
)  Peraian,  with  hit  women,  children,  and  all  hit 
?eftb1es  wa«  seized  ;  and  Xenophon,  by  this 
l>ery.  replenished  his  empty  pockets  (ilaoliiriL 
.  '{  23).   He  tellttkaHiiylteiif  afif  tewm 
'.aahamed  of  it. 

nu  put  to  death  in  b.  c  399,  and  it 

  probable  that  Xenophon  was  banishad  either 

^Mrtij  before  or  shortly  after  that  eTcnt  His 
B«li  daring  Xenophon^  alNanei  h  Ada  ifipflut 
\>e  collected  frnin  tlip  MnnnrnhUia  (iv.  H.  §  4), 
enophon  waa  not  baniahed  at  the  time  when  he 
ha  loaidiii^  Aa  fnopi  BmIc  to  Thifltbiui  (iiwrti 
L  7.  §  57),  but  hi*  expression  rather  seems  to  imply 
lat  hia  banishment  must  have  followed  soon  after. 
;  is  not  certain  what  he  wm  doing  after  the  troops 
Ined  Thinfaroo.  The  aienmption  of  Letronne. 
Mt  he  went  to  Athens  is  unsupported  by  evidence, 
ji  we  know  nothing  of  his  movements,  the  con- 
ii«ion  ought  to  be  that  he  stayed  III  Arii» 
id  probably  wilk  Thimbran  and  hi*  aoBSHMt 
•ercyliidas. 

AgoaOMM,  the  Spartan  king,  was  commanding  the 

lacedafmonian  forces  in  Asin  ac»ainst  the  Persians 
1  BL  c  39t),  and  Xenophon  was  with  him  at  least 
vifMr  part  ef  the  campaign.  When  AgMOana 


%  6),  and  he  waa  on  the  side  of 
HM  In  tha  Mb  fvUeh  they  fough 


Bcalled   B.  a  Xenophon  accompanied  him 

the 
fought  at 

/oroneia  a  c,  394  against  the  Athenians  (  Plutirch, 
\(}esil,  18).  It  seems  that  he  went  to  Sparta  with 
V  {^ailaas  after  the  battle  of  Coroneia,  and  toon 
fter  he  lettted  at  Scillus  in  Eleia,  not  fiu  from 
)IyTnpia,  a  spot  of  which  he  has  given  a  description 
a  the  ^aoftosw  (▼.  3.  §  7,  &c).  Here  he  was  joined 
tf  his  wife  Philesia  and  his  children.  It  has 
»een  said  that  Philesia  was  his  second  wife  ;  but 
rken  he  maified  her,  or  where,  is  unknown.  His 
ibOdiw  wcw  aJncrted  in  Sparta,  or  at  least  Age- 
ilaus  advised  him  to  educate  them  there.  (PluL 
iyeesL  20.)  Xenophon  was  now  an  exile,  and  a 
UneedMMnlMi  aa  w  aa  b»  eanld  beeena  ooa. 

Hi«»  time  during  hi?*  long  resiJeiice  at  Scillus  wns 
tmpioyed  in  hunting,  writing,  and  entert;\niirig  his 
riends ;  and  probably  M»  nhtetfcal  irniings  the 


and  the  Hellemiea^  or  part  of  the  /fel- 
t^ioa,  were  composed  here,  as  Diogenes  Laertios 
laya.  The  treatise  on  hunting  and  that  on  the 
leraa  mre  probably  written  during  this  time,  when 
imnsement  and  exercise  of  that  kind  formed  part 
>f  bis  occupation.  Xenophon  was  at  last  expelled 
rrom  bis  qnial  letreat  at  Scillus  by  the  Eleani,  but 
'.bt?  year  is  uncertain.  It  is  a  conjecture  of  Kriiirer's 
that  the  Eleans  did  not  take  SciUoa  before  b.c  ;i7 1, 
Mm  yw  ife  vkidi  Ilia  laMsdhMnMsiaBa  da* 
f^ated  by  the  Thcbans  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra. 
Diogenes  mj»  that  the  Lacedaemoniani  did  not 
oaMa  to  ifcand  af  XanophoB  whaii  liawM  altodtad 
1>J  AaBIeanii,  a  circumstance  that  may  lead  to  the 
probable  inference  that  they  were  too  busily  em- 
ployed in  other  ways  either  to  prerent  fait  ezpidfron 
or  bo  aiMlilt  him  ;  and  this  it  a  reason  why 
1  .<'tronne  supposes  that  the  Eleans  probably  attacked 
><  iiius  in  u.  c.  368  during  the  invasion  of  Laconica 

>>y  E[  iiMBdto    Xenopboa^  wiMwPi  M  Seflhis 

raaithartoMim  iibmtwMir  fMO.  Yhi 
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tenee  of  banishment  from  Athois  was  repealed  on 
tb«  Bodaa  af  BnlMhii,  bat  it  ia  meeftain  b  what 
year.  In  the  battle  of  Mantineia  whidi  vaaftmkt 
B.  c.  362,  the  Spartaai  and  the  Athenians  were 
opposed  to  the  Thefaant,  and  Xenophon's  two  sons, 
Gryllus  and  Diodoma,  fought  on  the  aide  of  tika 
allies.  He  sent  them,  says  Diogenes,  to  Athens  to 
Aght  on  behalf  of  the  bpartans.  Giyllos  fell  in 
tfia  aune  battle  in  w^SA  Epaminondaa  kwl  Ma  Bfti 
From  the  circtim«tance  of  Xennphon's  two  sons 
being  in  the  battle,  Letronne  aastunee  that  the 
decree  for  Xenophon^  bviifeBiBl  amil  kim  baM 
repe.iled  before  u.  c.  362,  a  conclusion  which  is  far 
from  being  necesaary.  Kruger  condadea  fox  other 
fBMOM  tlM  it  was  repealed  Mm  OUm,  thitt 
iM'fore  the  Ij.-ittle  of  Mantineia.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  Xenophon  am  returned  to  Athens. 
Ha  fi  add  to  hiva  NllMd  to  Goiinth  after  hia 
expulsios  Ami  Bcillus,  and  as  we  know  nothing 
more,  we  aasnma  that  ha  died  there.  (Diog.  Licrt ) 
The  HippateUeM  waa  written  after  the  repeal 
of  tha  deoaa  of  banishment,  and  Ike  treatise  on 
the  revenues  of  Athens;.  The  events  alluded  to  in 
the  Kpilogus  to  the  Cyropaedia  fviii.  8.  §  4)  show 
that  the  Epilogus  at  least  watWHtten  after CH.  104. 
S.  (Diod.  XV.  92.)  Diogenes  quotes  Stesicleides  as 
authority  fi»  Xenophon  having  died  in  tike  first 
year  of  tha  lOSdi  Olympiad,  or  faiB.(x8M.  Ilka 
time  of  his  death  may  have  been  a  few  years  later. 
Coi^are  Clinton,  FatU  UdU  &  c.       ^  Kriiger, 

The  titles  of  the  works  of  Xenophon  which 
Diogenes  enumerates  aia  tha  same  as  those  which 
are  near  axtosl.  Ha  «qft  tfnt  Xenophon  wrote 
about  forty  books  mi  that  they  were 

variously  divided,  which  expression  and  the  list  of 
works  wliidi  ha  gives,  show  that  by  the  word 
books  ha  aaMt  fSnt  eeveral  divisions  or  books  of 
the  Lirger  works,  and  the  smaller  works  which 
consist  of  a  single  book,    l  lie  number  of  books  of 
Xenophon  tbns  estimated  is  thirty-seven,  whidI  il 
tolerably  near  the  number  mentioned  hy  Diogenes, 
and  shows  tiiat  a  division  of  Xenophon 's  worlta 
into  baoka  axiitad  at  llttt  iIm  OfAaMitoifcil 
writings  of  Xenophon,  the  Anafxisis,  nr  the  His- 
tory of  the  Expedition  of  the  Younger  Cyrus,  and  of 
the  latiaai  af  liia  Oieaka,  irito  fctud  p«t  of  Ida 
army,  has  imniortillMMi  his  name.    It  is  a  clear 
and  jpleaaing  narrative^  written  m  a  simple  style, 
free  iMn  aSbatodaa  ;  and  il  gives  a  great  deal  of 
curious  information  on  the  country  which  waa 
traversed  by  the  retreating  Greeks,  and  on  the 
manners  of  the  people^    It  was  the  first  work 
which  made  the  Oreaki  aoqarinted  with  soma 
portions  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  it  showed  the 
weakness  of  that  extensive  monarchy.   The  akir- 
mishea  of  the  retreating  Greeks  with  Aair  aMolaa 
and  the  battles  with  some  of  the  barbarian  triln's 
are  not  such  events  as  elevirte  the  work  to  the 
dtamrtaraf  a  military  history,  nar  am  Itne  aadi 
he  compared  with  Cncsar's  Commentaries.  Indeed 
those  passages  in  the  Amoibam  which  relate  di* 
reedy  to  Iba  wMBltUf  uaieuMUla  af  Ika  retreating 
army  are  not  always  clear,  nor  have  we  any  eri- 
denoe  that  Xenophon  did  possess  any  railitaiy 
talent  for  great  operations,  whatever  skill  he  may 
have  had  iis  a  commander  af  n  dlvUon.  The 
editionH  of  the  Analxisis  are  ntimerons  :  one  of  the 
most  useful  editions  for  the  mere  explanation  of 
tlie  Greek  text  is  by  KrOger.  iW  wnrk  of  Mafer 
'  IHtittmtoni  cUd^  ftognphical  of  tb» 
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History  of  the  Expedition  of  Cyrus,  Ac.  London, 
1807* 4to.^  U  a  uaefol  commentary  on  th«  Anah<ui.\ 
to  wfatch  may  be  added  various  remarks  in  the 
Zqwrfon  Geographical  Joumat.  (See  the  Index  to 
thsiaim  Tolomes.)  The  trantlation  by  8pil> 
nan  is  perhaps  the  best  EIl}!li^h  version. 

In  a  pnstage  in  the  Heilmica  (iii.  1.  §  1),  tlie 
attUior  sayv  **Nov  hov  Cynit  got  Uaamj  to> 

■rtber  and  marched  op  dw  country  with  it  ngainst 
Ui  bntfiMr,  and  how  dit  battle  vm  foi;^ht,  and 
bMrboditd,  vtA  b«w  aftar  thb  the  Onin  nnda 

their  retreat  to  the  tea,  has  been  written  by  The- 
nistogenes  of  Syracuse.**  This  passage  teems 
•nfficiently  to  indicate  the  Amibatit^  though  the 
extract  says  nothing  of  the  course  which  the 
(Irt-cks  took  from  Trapexus  to  Bysantium.  Plu- 
tarcii  {iJc  Gloria  Atkai,  fol.  il  ed.  Wyttenbach) 
says,  thai  Twophim  atttibuted  the  Am^atis  to 
Themistopeiies  in  order  that  tlu'  work  inii;iit  have 
more  credit,  than  if  it  appeared  as  the  narrative  of 
eoe  wIm  Itii  to  «y  m  wmk  abent  himself.  We 
might  lappose  that  there  was  a  work  on  the  ex- 
pedition of  Cyroa  hj  Themistogenes,  and  that 
Zenophen  wmie  Ue  AmAmk  aAar  be  had  written 
this  passage  in  the  Hellenica.  But  Uiis  is  m«^rely 
•  eo^jeetiue,  and  not  a  satisfitctocy  one.  When 
m  raid  ^  Amtkmb  «•  oerer  denbt  that  Xeno- 
phon  was  the  author  of  it,  for  he  speaks  of  himself 
in  many  places  in  a  way  in  which  no  other  penon 
ooold  speak :  he  records,  tat  instanos,  dieeau  and 
tbeB|^l%  which  no  i)ite  could  know  except  from 
bit  evidMice.  The  Anabatis^  then,  as  we  nave  it, 
was  either  written  by  Xenophon,  or  compiled 
from  his  notes ;  and  td&nau»  to  tta  work  of 
Themistogenes  either  proves  that  there  was  such  a 
work,  or  that  Xenophon's  work  passed  under  the 
MBW  of  TheaielogeMai  al  tbe  time  when  the 
passage  in  the  HeUeniea  was  written,  if  Xenophon 
wrote  tbe  paHage  in  the  UtUemocu  Bomemann's 
proposal  to  tnunfarta  tiM  norde  In  tiba  JSUbaeBo, 
^f^iara^ivfi  T<p  IvfXMOwitf  ■yiypttirrat,  **das 
habe  icb  fUr  dea  Themiak^ganes  geschrieben  **  ia 

The  HtUtmea  ('EAXTfyiicd)  of  Xenophon  are 
di  Tided  into  asTen  books,  and  Mmpreheod  the 
space  of  forty-eight  years,  from  the  time  when  the 
history  of  Thucydides  ends  [Tulc  ydidks]  to  the 
battle  of  Mantineia,  B.  c.  'MVl.  Hut  the  fact  of 
the  assassination  of  Alexander  of  i'hcrae  iit  mcu- 
tiMiad  (tL  4.  35),  as  to  which  the  reference  al- 
ready made  to  Clinton's  Fasti  may  be  consulted. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  Nicbuhr  and  others  that  the 
JBTaBjawaa  consists  of  two  distinct  parts  or  woriu 
written  at  different  times.    The  History  of  Thu- 

Xdidea  woold  be  completed  by  the  capture  of 
dMiiB,  m  <L  4M,  wUok  ii  daaanbad  in  Aa  aeeood 

book  [IlrUni.  ii.  2)  ;  the  remainder  of  this  book 
caniea  tbe  history  to  the  leatoratkm  of  Thzasybu- 
Ina  and  4m  asilaa,  b.  o.  408l  Tfaa  aeeflBd  para- 
graph of  the  third  bo«)k  in  which  Themistogenes 
is  mentioned,  may  be  considered  as  completing  the 
history  up  to  b.  c.  399  ;  and  a  new  narratiTe  ap- 
pears to  begin  with  the  thini  paragraph  of  the 
third  Wk  {'YLtrtX  nitn-ot  Tiaffcupipyrji^  &.C.).  But 
there  beema  no  suilicient  reason  to  consider  the 
nUbmitxt  as  two  works,  because  an  expression  at 
the  end  of  the  j^vcond  book  refers  to  the  Athenian 
amnesty  (fri  xol  yvy  ufiuv,  6lc.)  of  b.  c  and 
bacansa  tlie  death  of  Alexander  of  Pheiae  is  re- 
corded in  the  sixtk  Tbia  would  only  prove  that 
Xaaopbaa  br^  loQg  time  under  his 
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banAL    The  division  into    books   prore»  01^ 
fur  that  was  posterior  ta  Xemopbosi's 
Iltllevica  of  Xenophon,  ajid  the-ir 
books,  by  G.  C.  Lewis,  Clasukicasi 


events,  and  there  is  nothinc 
them  which  giree  a  special 
8aBM  avwta  af  vpa 

a  few  striking  incidents  are  presented 
particolarity.   There  ia  an  FsigtiaJb  Soaalaar:  : 
the  AMbMB  by  W.  teid^  tlM  tMMtaar^Ts 

cydides. 

The  Cgnpaedia  (Ktnp»gcu>«iss)  in  eijght  Wv^- 
ia  a  kind  of  political  romance^  tbe  faaaia  »f  «  ^ 
is  the  history  of  Cyms,  tbe  fmdar  flf  tbe  Pen 

monarchy.    It  shows  how  citizens  mn  to  he 
virtuous  and  brave  ;  and  Cyms  ia  the  aaeoet  a  * 
wiaa  and  good  ruler.  As  a  biatory  ia  kaaaaassr  ' 
rity  at  all.    Xenophon  ai^opted  th^  cxtrraxt  tar^ 
OS  to  Cyrus  and  the  chief  eT«ita  of  bss  tac- 
without  aay  tntentaoa  of  asbjeetaaif  Aaai  us  | 
critical  examination  ;  nor  havt-  we  aiiv  r.asea  t  ' 
suppose  that  his  picture  of  Feraaaa 
Peniaii  diae^iliiia  k  any  tbini^ 
for  we  know  that  many  of  the  wa^pB  i#  > 
Persiaaa  in  tbe  time  of  tbe  firat  Darnns  aad  a 
aaoaaasofa  wan  dUhnut  fivan  the  nsa>g~~  wtjt 
Xenophon  attributes  to  the  Peraiaiis  ;  and  X«f»-  | 
phon  himself  affirms  this.   n<>*ide9  th'.«,  X  1 
eonld  know  no  mors  of  the  i'cr&iaixs  m  vnc  ^ 
the  first  Cyrus  than  other  Oroeks ;  aait  aMb^ 
aside  the  improbahility  of  his   pictnr«.  wr  a» 
certain  that  he  could  not  know  mnay  tbiaas  wist 
ha  baa  jUadaiiiil  mto  Ida 


was  to  represent  what  a  state 
placed  tbe  scene  of  his  tiction 


give  it  tbe  ooloar  ef  naaaibility» 

sophical  notions  and  the  iisa;;es  af 
real  materials  out  of  which  he  aav 
taeal  qratan.  Tba  Cj/fiapatHm  ia 
that  Xenophon  did  not  L'ke  the  politicd 
tioB  of  bia  own  coontiy,  and  that  a  wrU-cnbnd 
BODarcky  or  Uagdoai  appeared  to  him  fnkxJm 
to  a  democracy  like  rttbaiM    Tbe  ftmniafw 
the  Epilogtts  or  oondosion,  in  which  X^r  r  H^a 
diows  how  the  Persians  had  degeaetated  nrxx  tits 
time  of  Cyrus,  is  doubted  1^  wmm  critics ; 
there  se^m  to  be  no  sufficient  reasons.  Tbf  aatkr 
here  says  that  the     Persians  of  his  time,  tmi  m 
rest  wbe  waaa  among  tbeas,  were  ptviai  la  Is 
both  less  reverential  towards  the  god=  and  I-^.i  l< 
to  their  kiu,  and  mom  diaboncet  towards  staoii 
and  leaa  coniagsiai  \m  war  aaar  tibai  they  «w» 
before  ;  and  if  any  man  has  a  contrary  opiaidc  bs 
will  find,  if  he  looks  to  their  acta,  tbtt  the;  ihuw 
la  tfaa  mib  aT  wbat  I  aay.**  Tbe  Qi  iiiifi  b 
one  of  the  mot^t  pleasing  of  XenophoBs  vwka 
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and  it  contains  many  good  biata  on  the  tnu'nrr 
youth.   XanapboB^  aawadtaaie  pnctkal; 
not  find  in  hi-^  writings  any  Aoagbis  ibst  1 
as  verr  profound  or  new,  but  we  always  disc^'cr 
oaianil  obserratioo  of  human  life,  good  sestc  isi 
honest  porpose.   Tbe  dying  speech  sf  Cftm  (m 
7)  is  worthy  of  the  pupil  of  S-Trnten,  aad  Qms 
i<U  Senectute^  22)  has  tnmsterred  the  nhrtMi 
it  to  enforce  his  atfOMii  itr  Aa  immttMfd 
the  souL    This  passage  may  be  sssunnl  u  r-^ 
dence  of  Xenophon's  belief  in  tbs  cziMmasif  ihs 
soul  (<He4)iadapaadantar  ihaa^p^Milriifa 
which  it  acta      I  nerer  coold  be  pemtdci* 
aajfs  Cynia,  "that  tba  awl  timiab^ajtaa 
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artshable  body,  and  that  it  diet  when  it  U  r»- 
led  firom  it.*^  The  amiment  of  Xmophofi 
xs  some  re«eniblaiiM  to  the  argument  of  Bithop 
tier,  in  his  Analog,  wherv  he  treat*  of  a  future 

(chap.  L).    There  is  an  English  tianilation  of 

Cyrt^rxtedia^  hy  Maurice  Ashley  OnrpR 
The  AfffsiUtus  [' hytialKottt)  is  n  panefjTric  on 
esilaua  II.,  king  of  Sparta^  the  friend  of  Xe- 
;»hon.    That  Xenophon  wrote  mdi  a  work  is 
)ved  by  the  liflt  of  Diogenes,  nnd  the  testimr,ny 

Cicero  {ad  Fam.  t.  12),  who  considers  it  a 
mooMBt  mon  fgMiM  than  oil  the  itatMa  of 
n^fs.  Sorae  modern  critics  do  not  consiilcr  tin* 
tant  work  as  deserring  of  high  praise,  to  which 
tnny  be  replied,  that  it  will  1»  difleiih  to  find  ■ 
negyric  which  is.  It  is  a  kind  of  composition  in 
hich  figulore  can  hardly  be  avoided.  However  true 

may  be,  it  ia  opt  to  be  iniipid  ani  to  appear 
tapgerated. 

The  Hippardiiau  ('Iinra/7X'*<^<)  i>  <^  treatise  on 
le  duties  of  a  commander  of  cavalry,  and  it  con* 
ixna  many  uiH|ary  pRoepta,  One  would  be  in- 
ined  to  suppose  that  it  was  written  at  Athens, 
ut  this  conclusion,  like  nuiuy  others  from  internal 
vidence,  is  not  MtiifiKtery.  A  ttrain  of  devotion 
nii<i  thrini;?h  the  treatise  ;  and  on  this  the  author 
lakes  the  following  remark  near  the  end  :  ^  Now 
C  any  one  adnifo  that  I  have  aAen  need  the  ex- 
)re8aion  *  God  willin?,'  he  imist  know  that  if  he 
lamten  to  be  frequently  in  a  state  of  danger,  he 
iriU  admiro  the  IsH ;  and  if  ho  eonrider,  vHmd 
th<T*»  is  war,  the  hostile  parties  form  their  designs 
against  ono  another,  bat  very  leldom  know  what 
designs  ara  fenaadaBaiBiltiiMMVcnDy.  Bat  all 
these  things  the  gods  know,  and  presignify  them 
to  whom  they  please  by  DMana  of  wcrifiieei^  birds, 
voices,  and  dreams.** 

The  treatise  on  the  Horse  ^'Iswur^)  was  written 
after  the  f/ipparchkus^  to  which  treatise  he  refers 
at  the  end  of  the  treatise  on  the  Horse.  Since," 
nys  Xenophon,  at  the  begindag  of  this  treatise, 
**  it  happens  that  I  have  bwn  accustomed  to  riding 
a  horse  for  a  long  time,  I  consider  that  I  am  well 
aeqasinted  wldi  hones,  aad  I  wish  to  ^ow  my 
Tounijer  friends  in  what  way  I  think  that  they 
may  best  meddle  in  the  matter  of  a  horse.'*  The 
tnstisa  k  net  Ifaaited  to  hotseaianship,  as  raRaids 
the  cider:  it  show*  how  a  man  is  to  avoid  hoing 
dieated  in  baying  a  horse,  how  a  horse  is  to  be 
tnined,  and  the  IlkOi   In  tiio  beginning  of  the 
treatise  Xenophon  refers  to  a  treatise  on  xhr  saint* 
subject  by  Simon.    The  'Isvut^  was  translated 
into  English,  and  printed  by  Henry  Denham, 
London,  1584,  4to. 

The  CifimirticuB  {Kvirtfyrrtit6%)  is  a  treatise  on 
hunting,  an  amusement  of  which  Xenophon  was 
very  fond  ;  and  on  the  dog,  and  the  breeding  and 
training  of  dogs,  on  the  various  kinds  of  game,  and 
the  mode  of  taking  them.  It  is  a  treatise  written 
by  a  genvtoe  sportsman,  who  Isded  tiw  aaercise 
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nnd  the  excitement  of  the  chase  ;  and  it  may  be 
read  with  delight  by  any  sportsman  who  deserves 
the  name. 

The  t^ro  treatises  on  tht^  Sjuirtan  and  Athf*nian 
slates  UiOKt^uifiavimv  IIoAtTcta,  and  'Miivalmv 
•llsAcrW^  wue  not  alwqr*  nwagnliid  aa  ganabe 
veriu  of  Xenophon,  even  hy  the  ancients.  They 
pan,  however,  under  his  name,  and  there  is  nothing 
n  the  btemal  evidence  that  appsati  to  dnmw  any 
doobt  on  the  anthorship.  The  writer  clearly  prefers 
SpntBto  AthniaaiaatttiUioiii^  The  iiepabUc 


of  Athens "  was  translated  into  £nglish  bj  Jameo 
Morris,  1794,  8vo. 

A  treatise  on  the  Revenues  of  Athens  {ll6poi  % 
w*fA  TlpoadSuv)  is  designed  to  show  how  the 
public  revenue  of  Athens  may  be  improved  :  it 
treau  of  dM  Moda  ti  iacwasing  the  number  of  re« 
sident  stranger*  fji/roiwoj),  by  improving  their 
condition  at  Athens,  which  improvement  would 
ultinanlj  ba  bonsMal  to  the  tevenne,  and  attrset 
strangers  ;  and  it  recommends  such  facilities  to  be 
given  to  strangers  trading  to  Athensi,  as  would 
indaeo  Asia  to  ome  to  a  port  whsie  Aoy  were 

not  comp«'lU'f!,  as  in  many  ports,  to  tike  mer- 
chandise^ for  want  of  a  aood  current  coin,  but 
where  th^  eedd  take  lOvor  aa  a  euauaudlty  fai 

exchange,  if  they  preftTfed  it :  he  then  proceeds  to 
discuss  the  mode  of  imMOviiw  the  revenue  by  a 
better  inaaagaimait  of  the  Aneakm  lOvar  annei, 

and  to  show  that  provision  may  thus  be  made  for 
the  jpoorer  citisens  and  other  purposes,  without 
levying  contributions  on  the  allies  and  the  subject 
states.  This  in  :iti!>e  was  translated  into  Bamiril 
by  Walter  Movie,  lt>97,  n\o.,  and  i*  reprinted  in 
his  works.  litkkti,  in  his  I'uUic  Eoomomjf 
Atken$^  translated  into  English  by  CL  C.  Ltwl^ 
has  discussed  this  tsntin  of  Xio^hiB,  and  tlw 
matter  of  it. 

^  In  the  MmorakOia  of  Socrates,  hi  fear  hooka 

{' \Tofxtn)(iovtvtiara  "XmnpA-rovt)  Xenophon  defends 
the  memory  of  his  master  against  the  cha(]ge  of 
irreligion  (i.  1)  and  of  anrnpting  the  Athonlaa 
youth.  Socrates  is  represented  as  holdintj  a  wries 
of  oonvenattons,  in  which  he  deveiopcs  and  in- 
eoieasBS  nonu  aoeBraos  n  an  peeanar  ■Mnflo*  Js 
is  entirely  a  practical  work,  such  as  we  might 
expect  from  the  practical  nature  of  Xenophon*! 
mind,  and  it  professes  to  exhibit  Socrates  as  he 
taught  It  is  tnie  that  it  may  adiibit  only  eaa 
side  of  the  S<icratic  argumentation,  and  that  it  does 
not  deal  in  those  subtleties  and  verbal  disputes 
which  oceapj  lo  lai^ge  a  specs  in  some  of  PibIoIs 
dialogues.  Xenophon  was  a  hearer  of  Socrates,  an 
admirer  of  his  master,  and  anxious  to  defend  bis 
memory.  The  charges  against  SooMtO  fer  vhkh 
he  5-ufTt'red  were  (Mem,  i.  1),  that  "Socrates  was 
guilty  of  not  believing  in  the  gods  which  the  state 
Dolioved  in,  and  In  fattvodasinif  other  new  dasanoBO 
(Saifioyia):  he  was  als^o  ruilty  of  corrupting  the 
youth."  Xenophon  (c  1,  2J  replies  to  these  two 
charges  specifically  ;  and  ho  then  goes  on  to  show 
(c.  'A)  what  Socrates'  mode  of  life  was.  The 
whole  trsatise  u  intended  to  be  an  answer  to  the 
charge  fer  which  Soeratee  was  execated,  and  it  is, 
therefiMe,  in  its  nature,  net  intended  to  ho  a  ooan 
plete  exhibition  of  Socntes.  Thai  it  is  a  genuine 
picture  of  tbe  man,  is  inditpotable,  and  it  is  the 
most  valuable  memorial  that  we  have  of  the  prac- 
tical philosophy  of  Socrates.  The  Afemnntf>{'i't 
will  always  be  undenrulucd  by  the  lovers  of  the 
transcendental,  who  give  to  an  unintdlig^ble  jaigoa 
i  of  words  the  name  of  philosophy  :  it  comes  too 
near  the  common  understanding  {oommtmii  mum) 
of  mankind  to  be  valaed  by  thoio  who  woald  ndw 
themselves  above  this  common  understanding,  and 
who  have  yet  to  learn  that  there  is  not  a  single 
■otioiief  philosophy  srhidi  b  not  oiepresoud  orl»> 
volved  by  implication  in  the  common  language  of 
life.  The  MemorubUia  and  the  ApolMy  of  So« 
crates  ('Air(;A(r>ia  SwKpdrovf  tr^Tohv  wMOrdt) 
have  been  translated  into  English  b^  Saiah  FM^ 
iag.  Tho  Apology  of  Sociatot  cenlauM  the  i 

do  S 
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vhidi  indand  Socntc^  prefer  dtath  to  life.  It 
it  not  a  fint-mto  perfomuuice ;  and  because  tlMy 
do  aot  eooitd«r  it  urorthj  of  Xmophon,  Munecritiai 
woald  dony  tkal  ho  io  the  author  ;  but  this  is  an 
inconclnsire  reason.  Lacrtius  slates  that  Xenopbon 
wrote  ail  A}><dogia^  and  the  original  is  as  likely  to 
kave  come  down  to  aa  m  a  ibrgexy. 

In  the  S^pastum  Civftwiffioy),  or  Banquet  of 
Philosoi^en,  Xenopbon  delineates  the  character  of 
Socrates.  The  speakers  are  supposed  to  meet  at 
the  house  of  Callias,  a  rich  Athenian,  at  the  cele- 
bration of  the  great  Panathenaea.  Soccatea,  Cn^ 
tibllH^  AaMmm,  Cfaannidee,  and  othen  are 
tha  tpenkera.  The  accessories  of  the  entertainment 
are  managed  with  skill,  and  the  piece  is  interesting 
as  a  pietava  af  an  AtiNrnlaa  dimking  par^,  and  ^ 
the  amusement  and  conversation  with  which  it 
was  dlTorsified.  Tha  nalore  of  love  tnd  friendship 
is  diieusad.  Soma  critiea  think  thai  the  Spn- 
pmltm  is  a  juTenila  perfonnance,  and  that  the 
Stfrnponum  ot  Plato  was  written  after  that  of  Xe- 
nopbon ;  but  it  is  an  old  tradition  that  the  Sympo- 
sntns  of  Plato  was  written  before  that  of  Xenopbon. 
The  Syniftotium  was  translnted  into  ^"gM«f  by 
James  VV'ellwood,  1710,  reprinted  1750. 

Tha  Hiero  {'lipmw  I)  Tvp<uvuc6s)  is  a  dialogue 
between  king  Hiero  and  Simonides,  in  which  the 
king  ipeaka  of  the  daugoa  and  diffioalties  incident 
to  aa  aaallid  MrtlML  mi  Aa  aapiriar  hafipinasa 
of  a  prirate  man.  Tha  poet,  on  the  other  hand, 
aniunenUes  tha  adwntigss  which  the  poasession  of 
poirsr  giree^  and  ^  insaaa  vhidi  H  oflbft  of  aUigb 
ing  and  doing  serrioes.  Hiero  speaks  of  the  burden 
of  power,  and  answers  Simonides,  who  wonders 
wkj  a  wm  should  keep  that  which  is  so  titmbla* 
adaM^  hgr  nybg  that  power  la  a  thug  which  a 
amn  cannot  safely  lay  down.  Simonides  offers 
aoroe  suggestions  as  to  the  best  use  of  power,  and 
tha  way  of  employing  it  for  the  puUic  interest 
It  is  sngrgested  by  Letronne  that  Xenopbon  may 
have  been  led  to  write  this  treatise  by  what  he 
aaw  at  the  eonrt  d  Dionysius  ;  and,  as  already 
stated,  there  is  a  stoiy  of  his  baring  visited  Sicily 
in  tha  lifetime  of  tha  ^riaot  of  Syracuse.  A  ttana- 
laliaaofthis  pieca,  wMAfaamibiitadteHiaabrth, 
queen  of  England,  first  appeared  in  an  octavo  vo- 
Inma,  published  in  1743,  antitiad  **  MiaoeUaaaoos 
OiifiuwMilwfc*  It  iwa  aha  iiamlim,  Im  I7M, 
Svo.,  ajtta  Bar.  James  Graves,  tha  tOBiiililar  of 
the  Meditations  of  Marcus  Aurelins. 

The  Oeoommieiu  {OlKorofwtSs)  is  a  dialogue 
between  Soontes  and  Critobolns,  in  which  Socrates 
begins  by  showing  that  there  is  nn  art  called  Oeco- 
nomic,  which  relates  to  the  admiuifitration  of  a 
household  and  of  a  maa^  property.  Soatotaa  (c 
4),  when  speaking  in  praiee  of  agriculture,  quotea 
the  instance  of  the  yaangtt  Cyrus,  who  was  fond 
af  hartimltai%  aal  onca  showed  to  tha  Sparun 
Ly»nnder  the  gartat  which  he  had  planned  and 
the  trees  which  ha  had  planted  with  his  own 
hands.  Gieam  aaplaa  this  passage,  in  Ua  tnatisa 
on  Old  Age  {de  SeneekUtt,  c.  17).  Xenophon  gives 
the  same  character  of  Cyrus,  in  this  pae«ge  of 
the  Oecnmomiau^  whidt  he  give*  In  Aa  AmAaak 
(L  8,  9),  which  tends  to  confirm  his  being  the 
author  of  the  Anaf>am^  if  it  needs  confinnation. 
In  answer  to  the  praises  of  i^cultura,  Critobuhis 
ipiaka  of  Ilia  losses  to  which  the  husbandman  ia 
exposed  from  hail,  frost,  drought,  and  other  causes. 
The  answer  of  Sooates  is  that  the  husbandman 
ui  d  waahlp  Atgidi.  Iht 


xBNoramL 

seventh  chapt*^r  is  on  the  duty  of  a 
eieaaplified  in  the  caia  of  tha  wilia  of 
Tha  wHM  duty  is  to  laak  after  IIm  imoMr  «  c 
household:  the  husband  labouiaotttfil'doaeasBd 
duces  that  which  the  wife  maat  nae  with  tr^. 
The  wi£|!s  duty  ia  to  stay  at  home,  aosd     c  s. 
abroad.   It  is  an  excelieot  chapter, 
crood  thine*,  worthy  of  a  woman's  careful 
and  adapted  to  practice.  A  wife  who 
leaving  her  borne,  is  not  the  wrtB 
would  have.    It  is  a  notioti  which  oae 
ntodem  writers,  that  the  attachmemt  of  bmr'r- 
and  wii^  fadspwit  af  tito  iisaal  p^sstm. 
their  permanent  love  after  both  have  gn>wa  <^  » 
a  charactenatic  of  modara  aooetj^  amA  that  ^ 

that  affection  which  snrvives  the  decay  of  a  wocspi 
youth  and  beauig;  Tha  astioa  ia  toa  ahsosi  i* 
naad  aanftHatian.  Ha  datiea  «f  a  wiii.  mm 
Ischomachuj,  give  her  great  oppoclnnititea.  by  «i> 
ercisiQg  which  she  wiU  not  have  to  f«-ax  ~  t'^f. » 
she  grow*  older  she  will  receive  less  i««fe«a  a  at 
household,  but  may  be  assnred  that  aa  itmaimm 
in  life,  the  better  companion  she  b«»n5*^  to  be 
husband  and  the  better  guardian  of  her  Tiif""'**, 
the  mcnaMlpaet  she  will  receive.**  TVa  is  awrf 
the  best  treatises  of  Xenopbon.  It  has  Wn 
several  times  translated  into  "^rijiiwh  Thehsi 
tnmJnHw  ■ptim  to  ha  hy  R.  BtedWr.  Lmtm. 
1727,  Rvo. 

A  man's  character  cannot  b«*  entiz«^  4ec«ii 
ftaai  hb  writingB,  espedally  if  they  tnal  af  eotf 
science.    Yet  a  man'»  writintfs  are  aoaat  iadestf 
his  charactei^  and  when  tikej  are  of  a  popaW  vd 
varied  kind,  aet  a  bad  indaz.     Xenophoo,  at 
know  him  fnnn  his  writinga.  wraa  a  hcuaaDe  uik 
at  least  for  his  age,  a  man  of  good  uridm-ua  i  ^ 
and  strong  religions  feelings :  we  aaigbt  cm  a;a 
superstathwa,  if  tha  aaM  anpwatitiosi  had  a  «^ 
defined  meaning.    Some  mod«>m  cr^!cici>.  -^hi  ca 
judge  of  matters  of  antiquity  with     much  pasiavs^ 
ness  as  if  all  the  eridenee  that  exirtl  wm  to> 
doubted  evidence,  and  as  if  they  had  all  Aacii^ 
dence  that  is  required,  find  much  to  aliHl  to  ii 
XeaophoB^  aoadaet  as  a  cMaiak   BadU  asiSto 
Athenian  institutions  aliogethfr  ;   but  a  Bar  « 
under  no  moial  or  ooUtical        ^tim  to  hk«  the 
govanmaal  uadv  vahsh  ha  is  htosu   TBt  davp  ii 
to  conform  to  it,  or  to  withdraw  himadC   Then  a 
no  evidence  that  Xewqihon,  after  bis  bwii«i!3f«c 
acted  i^nst  bis  native  cenntry,  even  at  tht 
of  Coroneia.    If  we  admit  that  his  baaishBtBt  vu 
merited,  and  that  is  more  than  can  Vm»  pr^i?--. 
is  no  evidence  that  he  did  any  thing  afur  iA- 
nishment  for  whkk  aa  asile  can  be  hbuned.  If  la 
preference  of  Spartan  tn  Athenian  tnatitati«as  a 
matter  for  bhuue,  he  is  blameaUe  indatd.   if  at 
may  form  a  conjecture  of  tha  aaa,  1m  aaril  kat 
made  an  excellent  citizen  and  a  good  adabi»tn&tf 
under  a  constitutional  monarchy  ;  bat  Im  «m  ssc 
fttod  ftr  Aa  tnhalaato  af  n  AtfMaiMdmHaKv, 

which,  during  a  great  part  of  his  lifotirce,  wi^i.  '■. 
moie  to  the  tasto  of  a  quiet  man  tlian  Fraaccaadtf 
the  Oeavaatiaa.  AB  aatiquity  and  all  miim 
writers  agree  in  allowing  Xenophao  gnaiBaiim 
a  writer  of  a  plain,  simple,  perspimons  v  ^ 
affected  s^lab  His  mind  was  not  adaptifd  ;  --c 
phBoaonhkal^peenlatioo:  hahioked  letheincdni 
in  all  things  ;  and  the  basis  of  bia  phi1o»>(^iT 
a  strong  belief  in  a  divine  mttdiarinn  in  tbe 

mMltfAtindi.  BhkgUi  ^wabmM 
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ZBNOPHON. 


lie  WMiBelfci       ■wjlBwlha,  f»  alloimi  to 

<cribe  it  as  a  profound  convictinn  that  O  v].  in 
I  constitution  of  tbii^  has  giren  a  moral  govem- 
nt  to  tlM  woiM,  M  I— lifcrtly  m  kt  Ium  gIvM 

v-s  for  the  mechanical  and  chemical  actions  of 
liter,  the  organiaation  of  plants  and  animals,  and 
»  Tital  enei;gie«  of  all  bein^  which  Uw  and  move. 
There  are  nameroos  editions  of  the  whole  and 

the  teparate  works  of  Xrnophon-  The  //«■//<-- 
»,  the  first  of  XenophonV  work  a  that  appeared 

t3rpe,  was  printed  at  V'enaf.  1.503,  ftl.  bf  the 
I'T  Aldus,  with  the  titif  nf  I'aniHpomena^  and 

u  supplement  to  Thucydides,  whicK  was  printed 
e  year  before.  The  first  general  edition  is  that  of 

H<»tnnu«,  printed  hy  P.  Oiunta,  and  dt-.licated  to 
to  Floreuce,  1516,  foL  ;  but  this  edition  does 
It  ccntufti  the  Agesilaas,  the  Apology,  and  tkt 

•atise  on  the  Rrvpnue  of  Athrns,  A  part  of  the 
eatise  ou  the  Athenian  Commonwealth  is  also 
■ntiog.  This  editiaii  of  QHimla  ii  •  tury  good 
tecinen  of  early  printing,  and  useful  to  an  editor 
*  Xenophon.  The  edition  by  Andrea  of  Asob^ 
tinted  by  Aldtn  at  Venice,  1525,  folio,  contains 
H  the  workti  of  XeOflflHO,  except  Apology  ; 
iniipb  t}u»  Apology  was  already  edited  by  J. 
Leuchliu,  Hagt^nau,  1520,  4to.,  with  the  ^-<f/»*,*i/aiM 
nd  Hiero.  The  Basel  edition,  printed  by  N.  Bry- 
ingpf,  1545,  fol.  is  the  first  edition  of  the  Greek 
ext  vith  a  Latin  translation.  The  edition  of  U. 
Hephem,  1561,  fSoI.,  cantaiiu  an  aoKnded  text, 
ind  the  edition  of  15B1  has  a  Latin  Teniion.  The 
idition  of  Weiske,  Leipsig,  1798-^1804,  6  toIs. 
Ivo.^  did!  sowmtfrfwy  lowuds  tks  toippofmMtt  4f 
;hc  text.  The  most  pretending  edition  is  that  of 
3aiL,  Paris,  6  vols.  4to.  1797—1804  ;  a  wrenth 
volume,  in  three  parts,  pnUiilnd  aAsrwudti  ean- 
tainn  the  rarious  readings  of  three  MSS.,  notices 
on  the  MSS.  and  observations,  literary  and  critical, 
and  on  Atlas  of  maps  and  phuis.  This  edition 
ooatafat  the  Oredc  text,  the  Latin  nnioii,  a  French 
version  and  notes  ;  the  I^tin  version  is  that  of 
Ijeuuclavius,occaMioiialiy  corrected  ;  and  the  French 
is  not  Stttirely  new,  for  the  author  took  the  Freneb 
versions  already  existing  of  various  parts  of  Xeno- 
plion^s  works.  Letronne,  in  his  article  on  Xenophon 
(M^.  IMto.),  has  given  an  aeeooot  of  this  pompous 
editmn,  which  has  very  little  merit.  J.  O.  Schneider 
reviasd  the  edition  of  Zeune,  and  the  varioos  oarts 
of  the  woriks  of  Xenophon  nnHMd  hitwiMi  1791 

and  1815.    The  editions  of  the  Mfml  WodM  Me 
too  numerous  to  be  mentioasd* 
Pabricins  (IMMmi  OtaMsV  Mill  {UmMh 

drr  GrirdiischeH  Literatur\  Letronne  (U'v^j.  Univ. 
art.  Xcnopkon)„  and  Hoffmann  (Iienooa  tttUioffnir 
phkutn)  will  furnish  full  information  about  the 
ttonerous  editions  and  translations.  As  to  the 
seven  Ki  istlef  attributed  to  Xenophon,  among  the 
one  and  forty  su-callcd  Socratic  Kpistles,  the  same 
remuli  implies  to  them  as  to  moat  flf  Ihm  Greek 
litemrA'  reraaina  tl  that  iflMi  ;  thttf  mt  mere  rhe- 
torical essaya  iO.  L.  1 
XElf  OPHON  (num^  wAmr  littmiy  per- 

SOOa  1.  An  Athenian,  the  brother  of  the  poet 
Pythtltralua  Ue  wrote  a  biography  of  £pami< 
nandas  nd  Pttupfdnsi  nd  mbm  oAv  wvikti 

(Diog.  Lnert.  ii.  5f).) 

2.  An  historical  wril«i|  tlis  antkor  of  an  aoeoiuit 
•THnnibd  (i6i</.). 

3.  A  native  of  Ijampmcus,  a  writer  on  geo- 
gtaphy,  mentioned  by  Pliny  {H.N.  iv.  13,  vi.  31) 
•nd  Solinas  (&  32,  60).   U«  was  also  in  ail  pro- 


teliSif  Ite  ndMtof  amipiBAiH^anllnfd  hf 
Pliny  (vii.  48|aaaf^Von*flfttl9K  ^511^ 

note  34)b 

4«  A  Mllet  of  Anlioch^  tii§  n^MF  #f  n 

tory  narrative,  or  collection  of  nmdifi^  nlitltd 

BaSvXati'uci.  (Suid.  $.  e.) 

5.  A  native  of  Ephesns.  the  anther  of  a  romance, 
still  extant,  entitled  Eph«siaea^  or  the  Loves  of 
Anthia  and  Abrocomas  (*E^«rT(a««k,  th  tcari.  'A»- 
Oicuf  Kcu  'ASpoKOfii)^).  The  style  of  the  work  is 
snnpli^  Mid  the  story  is  conducted  withont  enfih 
sion,  notwithstanding  the  number  of  p«  rsonnges  in* 
troduced.  The  adventures  are  of  a  very  imprubabli 
kind.  Suidaa  is  the  only  ndeat  writer  who  men- 
tions Xenophon.  The  age  when  he  lived  is  un- 
certain. Looelk  assigns  him  to  the  ugn  of  the 
AutanAnaa  PNriknnp  rs^puds  hfan  ns  hm  sMesI 
of  the  Greek  romance  writers,  and  thinks  that  he 
has  discovered  in  other  writers  of  this  claas  tiaow 
of  nindlaiieQef  Xeasplmi.  HedbswAiMin 
that  Xenophon  was  not  the  real  name  of  the  author, 
and  that,  with  the  exception  of  Heliodorus,  no 
Greek  romance  writer  published  his  productions 
under  his  real  name. 

Since  Suidas  Angelas  PoHtianiis  (in  the  l  .')th 
century)  was  the  first  writer  who  mentioned  the 
EpAenaea  of  Xenophon.  But  although  hn  bad 
'I noted  a  pa«^ge  from  the  work,  its  existence  wm 
doubted  or  denied  by  several  scholars  of  the  17th 
eratory.  Eves  ttim  n  Italian  tnmalation  by  A. 
M.  Sftl villi  had  ln'fn  published  (in  1723),  and  the 
Greek  text  had  been  printed  in  1726,  Lraglet  dn 
FrasMMr,  to  17M,  dnisd  «■  eilslnse  of  the 

original 

ThtM  ii  but  a  single  manmrint  of  the  work 
known  (fat  the  nmnstery  of  the  Ifsnte  OMdno|. 

The  Greek  text  was  first  published  by  AnL  Cocchi, 
with  a  Latin  translation  (Londtm,  1726).  This 
edition  contains  numerous  emit.  A  still  worse 
edition  was  published  at  Lucca  ( 1 781 ),  containing^ 
besides  the  Litin  tmn»latinn  of  Cocchi,  the  Italian 
veruon  of  bulvini,  and  the  French  version  of 
Joardan.  Xenophon  was  still  more  unfortunate  in 
his  next  odhor,  Polyz.ois  Konlu  ( Vienna,  1 793). 
A  very  excellent  and  carefully  prepared  edition 
was pnbHshsd  by  Bsreade  Looella  (^Hmum,  179dX 
He  procured  a  freoh  collation  of  the  manuscript, 
and  availed  himself  of  the  critical  remarks  of 
Hsasterbnii,  D*AbrBieh,  and  ITOrvffls  (ilMcrf. 

farinif  (V,sfrvuti'tnfs,xo]<.  iii. — vi.).and  the  labours 
of  F.J.  IJast,  who  had  made  prepamtionsibr  editiqg 
the  wstlt.  tisosHn  niss  pfspaied  s  wtw  Insdnlisii 
and  a  commentary.  The  Ephtriaea  was  reprintsa 
by  C.  W.  Mitscherlich,  in  his  Sertptortt  Erotiei 
(irMcL  Another  good  edition  is  that  of  P.  Hof- 
mann  Peerikamp  (Harlem,  181B).  Tlx-  mosl 
recent  edition  is  that  of  F.  Passow  (Lip<».  1  in 
the  Ci)rf>us  Scrtfilurum  Krutuxirum  (irurcorum). 

There  are  German  tnunlationH  by  O.  A.  BUrger, 
Hiiu&lin,  K.  C.  Rei.^ke  (or  rather  his  wife),  in  his 
collections  entitled  ZurMurai  ( Dessau  and  Leipzig, 
1782,  nd  aHm,  Uif^  miX  and  KnOmiger, 
besides  one  that  appeared  anonymously.  In  French 
there  are  tianslntisns  by  P.  fiauche  (Paris,  17d6V. 
ndJ.RJMn(PMs,t74«X  Atmshrtiaoef 
the  Epkaiaea  also  forms  the  seventh  volume  of  the 
BiUiaihiqm  da  liomam  tndmitM  d»  Gree  (Paris, 
I797)l  An  anonjMM  tMMktion,  with  notes, 
was  published  at  Fids  in  188S.  The  Italian 
translation  of  Salvini  has  several  times  been  re- 
published. There  is  also  an  i^nglish  translatiou  by 

do  4 
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Boolta,  toDdon,  1727. 

drr  Griech.  Lit,  vol.  ii. 


(Comp. 


GesekidUe 


Mkiftof  Cyvn 


p.  520,  Ac  I  Hoffinum 
work  of 


(Snid.  f.fii)  ,       ,  , 

7.  For  toine  odwn  «(  thla  «■»  tfw  iMiitf  k 

liferred  to  Fabriciu*  r.V.  vol.  iii.  p.  I,  note 

ic,  p.  8M ;  tm^  MeMg.  «<  Zoert  ii. 

bn  .  [CRM.] 

XBVOPHON  (H«»'o<^)«»'),  the  name  of  two 
(or  more  prnl  aMv  thref)  phywdaM.  1.  A  pupil  of 
Pr&xagonu  (Unbaa.  ColL  AMie,  xUt.  8,  p.  12,  in 
Ifai^  Ck$9.Amet.  e  VaUc  Gtdic  EdiL  Rom.  1 831 ), 
who  miut  therefore  have  lived  in  the  fourth  ccn- 
tucy  B.  C.,  pwbl^  also  in  the  third.  He  is  pro- 
InHy  the  imHto  «f  Cot  mentioiMd  Dio^BM 
LatTtitis  (ii. §  .'iD)  ;  perhaps  also  the  physicmn 
quoted  by  Caeliua  Au^ianiu  (  De  Morh.  Chron.  ii. 
13,  p.  416).  It  to  ako  Aown  by  M.  LittnS 
iOmnta  iVIfijitocr.  vol.  i.  pp.  75,  7fi)  that  hr  is  the 
person  alluded  to,  but  not  noowJ,  by  Galen  (Owi*- 
metU.  in  Hippocr.  PrognotL  I  4,  toL  xrOi.  pk  & 
pi  19)  ;  and  therefore  he  is  perhaps  al«o  the  phy- 
sician mentioned  by  the  same  author  (£%  Ditb, 
Decret.  iL  7,  toI.  ix.  p.  872),  a»  having  written  on 
tlw  nAjeet  of  critical  day*. 

2.  One  of  the  followers  of  Enui«tratu»,  who  hvcHd 
•omewhat  earlier  than  Apolloniua  of  Memphis 
(Gden,  Introd.  e.  1 0.  voL  ^.  pb  W%  fA  Uiere- 
fore  in  the  third  century  a  r.,  perhaps  tm  in  the 
fourth.  He  is  by  some  modem  writert  tnpposed 
to  be  <Im  aune  pefwn  as  the  physician  mentioned 
above  ;  but  it  is  hardly  probable  that  the  same 
person  could  hare  been  pupil  to  both  Praxagonis 
and  Erasistntne.  He  wieta  n  work  on  the  names 
of  the  parts  of  the  human  body.  (Galen,  /.  r.)  It 
is  not  certain  which  of  these  two  phjiiGans  is  the 
person  quoted  by  Oribeahis  {Hid, «?.  11,  p.  41), 
and  Soranns.  {D$  Ari$  OUUtr.  p.  257,  ed.  Dietz.) 

3.  A  native  of  Cos,  and  a  descendant  oC  the  fismily 
of  the  Asclepiadae,  who  was  a  physician  to  the  em- 
perar  Clandios,  and  who  obtained  from  him  certain 
privikge«  for  his  native  island.  He  was  afterwards 
in^ttBBd  by  Agrippina  to  murder  the  emperor  by 
fmrm  of  n  pmaooed  fwlhcr,  vhidi  he  introdooed 
into  his  motith  under  the  pretence  of  making  him 
TWBi^A.l>.S4.(Tac-.^lw.xli.6l,67.)  [W.A.O.] 

XBWOPH<W,lHl»tat  1.  A  sctilptor,  of  Athens, 
contemporary  with  the  eltl»T  Cephisodotus,  in  con- 
junction with  whom  he  made  tho  statue  of  Zeus, 
which  is  described  ate  CiFMiiOwmit,  No*  1, 
p.  667,  b.  In  aiiDlh«pMMg<',  Pnnsanias  mentions 
the  statue  of  Fortont,  eenying  her  son  Plutns,  in 
her  temple  at  Thebee,  the  fine  iftA  hnda  ef  whidi, 
the  Thetiens  said,  were  made  by  Xenophoii  nf 
Athens,  and  the  rest  of  the  work  by  a  native 
artist,  named  Callistonicus.    (Pans.  ix.  16.  §  I.) 

S.  A  lenlptor,  of  Paros,  of  whom  nothing  is 
known,  beyond  the  mentktt  ef  hieniHM  by  Dio- 
Mnes  Laerttus  (ii.  59).  [P*  ^0 

ZBRXBS  1.  (1^).  king  of 

4C6.  The  name  is  said  by  Herodotus  (vi.  98) 
te  dndfr  the  warrior,  but  it  is  probably  the  same 
wertae  the  Zend  iMilrw  end  the  8iiiMit  Mnlra, 

••n  king."  Xerxes  was  the  son  of  Dareius  and 
Atossa.  Dareius  WM  married  twice.  Bjh»  ^ 
wife,  the  daughter  ef  Gebryas,  Im  bed  three  ehfl- 
drat  before  he  was  raised  to  the  throne  ;  and  by 
his  second  wife,  Atossa,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  he 
had  four  children  after  he  bad  become  waag  of 


Persia.    Artabazanes,  the  eldest  son  of  i- 
marriiipe,  and  Xerxes  the  eldest  eoQ  of  th»?  ia^ 
each  laid  claim  to  the  sucMsaioo  ;  bet  r>a7* 
deeided  in  &voar  of  Xerzea,  M 
influence  of  hii  BOthe 
ruled  Dareiusw 

Xenas  succeeded  his  father  at  the 
B.  c.  4n5.    Dareius  had  died  in  the  inii»t  -f 
preparations  against  Greece,  which  had_betn 
rapted  by  n  iwralt  ef  Ae 

of  Xerxes  was  to  n  duce  the  latter  people  tr* 
jection.    He  acoardingiy  invaded  Kgypt  a 
beginning  of  the  eeeond  year  «f  hie  i«ign(B.c 
compelled  the  people  again  to  s^ubmJt  to  the  P«^r--  r 
yoke,  and  iheo  letvned  to  Prrvia, 
brother  AchaeBMaei,  govener  ef  Egrpc 
four  yeers  were  devoted  to  preparationa 
inva.sion  of  Greece.    It  was  his  object  to 
mighty  armament,  which  might  not  aiasply  be 
cient  le  eoaqner  Eerope,  bat  v^iek  a^ht  ivpisy 
the  power  and  magnificenrt*  of  the  trreat^t 
of  the  world.    Troops  were  gaibered  tt^gethcr  \ 
■n  qvartm  ef  the  «id»<ficnd  ^hmoi  ecoptre,  »tf 
even  the  most  distant  nations  »tibi<K:t  to  his  %-m-a.r 
were  required  to  aeitd  their  cootiugcntak  Cns^<» 
m  OKf^vAk  mm  the  pinee  ef  ■■!  tin|u  a«d  Aw 
they  came  pouring  in,  nomad    hordr*  frtaa  t>»* 
stcfpee  of  central  Asia,  dark-coloond  trihce  b'-m 
the  nv«R  flowing  into  the  Tndes,  and  B^fMe 
the  inland  parts  of  Africa,  a^  \t.  II  as  fiemBt&e 
intermediate  coimtriesL    Immenae  atone  ef  pcn«i> 
sions  were  at  the  seuMtiow  coBected  from  all 
of  the  Persian  empire,  and  depoaited  mx  aeisab. 
stitionn  al^ni;  the  line  of  m&rch.     The  l^e«-t  wi 
furnished  by  the  Phoenicians  lonians  aiKi  otlwr 
maiiliBa  neltoae  anbject  to  th«  Persians.  An 
agreement  also  wa«i  n-.Tle  with  the  rarthafinU.'». 
that  they  should  atta*:iL  the  Grevk  cities  ia  SscLy 
end  Italy,  whSe  Xeme  invnded tfce  nihiriwHi- 

try.  Two  great  works  wcr^  at  th'-  «-.r3«  tirse 
undertaken,  which  might  bear  w  ttoew  to  tM 
gwndew  and  power  ef  tte  Pieww  nee— k  He 
ordered  that  a  hridjje  of  boats  s^anld  be  thrctra 
across  the  lieliespont,  and  that  a  caoai  ahaaid  he 
ent  through  the  Irthmee  ef  Ifeeaet  Athea,  an  wliiit 
the  fleet  of  Mardonius  had  been  wrecked  in  h~  . 
492.  The  bridge  aaow  the  Hellespont  stivtcbrd 
from  the  neighboerhoed  of  Abydoa  osi  the  Asissc 
side  to  the  coast  between  Sestos  and  Madytss  <« 
the  European,  where  the  strait  is  aNxit  an  E'^sUsh 
mile  in  breadth.  The  work  was  entnistrd  to 
Phoenicians  and  Egyptiene ;  bat  after  it  had  been 
completed,  it  was  d<'stroyed  by  a  vic^ent  sSena. 
Xerxes  was  so  enraged  that  be  caused  i3bm 
ef  dw  eUff  engineers  to  be  cat  ei^i 
that  the  Rtrait  itself  should  h*"  KYinrrr.?. 
of  fetters  cast  into  iL  A  new  bridge 
structed,  ef  wUeh  Hetedatne  baa  left  aa  a  «gai» 
account  (viil.  56).  There  were  in  fact  tti  o  bndfn 
formed  of  two  lines  of  shipe ;  but  onr  linuu  prrvM 
us  from  entering  into  the  deteBa  ef  their  eansuas- 
tion.  The  canal  cut  through  the  toAann  if  Meort 
Athos  from  the  Strymonic  to  the  Tomnwc  golpfe  wim 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  and  was  broad 
deep  enough  for  tve  triremes  to  sail  ahnaat.  Ti% 
work  is  said  to  hare  occuj>ied  amtiUinide  "^f  «-T«k- 
men  for  a  space  of  thrve  years.  That  these  woeks 
weie  nnnecessary  is  no  proof  that  they  mmm  nee* 
executed  ;  for  Xerxe**  invasion  of  Greece  oaMaM 
i  be  judged  by  the  necessities  or  prohafailiiiaaef 
IwdinaiyvK.  U  me  nte  ft  InUb  dithf  if 
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man  life  and  human  labour  to  gratify  tkt  Office 
d  magnify  the  power  of  an  Eaat«m  deepoti  than 
iply  a  military  force  collected  for  the  conquest 
a  fotmidable  enemy.  The  cutting  of  the  canal 
rough  Moimt  Athoa  has  been  rejeetad  aa  a  ftb^ 
od  by  niunerouB  writers  both  ancient  and  modem, 
ivenal  apeaks  of  it  (z.  174)  as  a  specimen  of 
tmk  BMBdacity, 

**  aeditw  flUm 
Velifieatii<«  Athn^et  qiddqiiid  Oiatdft  mandax 

Audet  ill  historia," 

lil  Niebuhr  denies  it  most  positively  a*  a  thing 
iit«  incomprehensible.  (  Vortriige  t<£er  aUt  GW> 
wckie^  ToL  i.  40aw)  Bat  ifaoe  it  is  evident  that 
crodotus  went  in  person  orer  the  whn!«'  enmjid 
:i versed  by  the  Persian  army,  the  mere  iact  that 
•  gives  a  meat  minnta  daMiriptitm  of  this  canal 
.ii.  '.'>'  )  ought  to  conriace  every  one  of  its  exist- 
ace  even  without  any  forUier  evidence,  since  he 
wtainly  never  laid  that  be  mw  what  be  did  not 
'<%  Then-  art',  however,  the  most  distinct  tmces 
f  it  at  the  present  day,  as  is  shown  by  Lieutenant 
Volfe,  who  haa  giteo  an  aeeooiit  af  its  present 
ondition  in  the  article**'  Athoa**  wUiA  ha  Wrote 
n  the  •*  Penny  Cyclopaedia.** 

Id  tba  autumn  of  b.c  481  Zeraaa  anived  at 
iaidia»  and  early  in  the  spring  of  the  following 
rear  commenced  his  march  towards  the  Helles- 
lont.      So  great  was  the  number  of  the  army 
hat  it  was  seven  dajB  tad  eeven  nighu  in  cro«sing 
:he  bridges  without  a  moment  of  int«•mli*^ion.  The 
narch  was  continued  through  the  Thnician  Cher- 
Mmeaa  tiH  it  nidhad  tha  phSn  of  Doriscns,  which 
is  near  the  sea,  and  is  traversed  by  the  river 
Hebrtia.    The  army  was  here  joined  by  the  fleet, 
whidi  had  m&t  aattfed  tha  BeliespoBt,  bat  had 
nilad  waatward  mund  the  southernmost  promon- 
tary  al  tha  Thncian  Cbenonese.   At  this  plain 
Xerzea  raaehad  to  nanbar  both  hiohmd  and  naval 
f<-rct?9.    The  mode  tinplnyed  for  numbering  the 
foot  soldiers  was  remarkable.   Ten  thousand  men 
were  first  numbered  and  padced  t<^eth«  aa  dasely 
as  they  could  stand  ;  a  line  was  drawn  and  a  wall 
Ixiilt  round  the  place  they  had  occupied,  into  which 
all  the  soldiers  entered  successively,  till  the  whole 
army  was  thus  measured.   There  were  found  to 
bo  a  hundred  and  seventy  of  these  divisions  thus 
making  a  total  of  1,700,000  fooL    Iksides  these 
lhaia  wara  80,000  horse,  and  oaniy  war-chariota 
and  cameli,  with  about  "20.000  men.  Herodotus 
has  left  us  a  most  minute  and  in  ten-sting  caulogue 
of  ^  nadeaa  eomprisfaig  tUa  arighty  array  with 
their  various  military  equipni'^nt'*  and  diffierent 
modes  of  fighting.    The  laud  forces  contained 
fiirty««ht  aatUNM.  (Hored.  ni  81,  ML)  Tha  fleet 
<  "n.,ist«Ml  of  1*207  triremes,  and  3000  smaller  vessels, 
iiach  trireme  was  manned  by  200  rowers  and  iO 
fighting  men  ;  and       of  dMtecompanying  vessels 
carried  80  men  according  to  the  calctilation  of 
Herodotus.    Thus  the  naval  force  would  amount 
to  517,610.    The  whole  armament,  both  military 
and  naval,  which  passed  over  from  Asia  to  Doriscus, 
would  wrcordingly  amount  to  '2,317,f»10  men.  Nor 
was  this  alL    In  his  march  from  Doriscus  to  Ther- 
aw^hNi,  Xer\>  H  rt  c>  ived  a  still  further  accession 
of  ftrens^h.  TheThracian  tribes,  the  Macedonian*, 
and  the  other  nations  in  Europe  whose  territories 
ha  tianmd  aappUed  100,000  men,  and  120  tri- 
naaea  aoataining  an  aggregate  of  24.000  men. 
Ihoi  whan  ha  noched  Themepylae  the  land  and 
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sea  forces  amounted  to  2,641,610  fighting  men. 
Thiadoeo  aot  fanhido  the  atteadaata,  the  ibfva, 

the  crews  of  the  provision  ships,  &c.,  which  accord- 
ing to  the  supoosition  of  Herodotus  were  more  in 
number  than  the  fightiag  men ;  but  aupposing  thaai 
to  have  been  equal,  the  total  number  of  male 
persons  who  accompanied  Xencea  to  Thermopylao 
readi  the  asteaading  fignia  of  A,98d,220 !  In 
addition  to  this,  there  were  the  etUliicha,eoncubinea 
and  female  cooka,  of  whom  no  ana  could  tell  tha 
amount,  nor  that  of  tha  baoita  of  burthen,  cattle 
and  Indian  dogs.    (Herod,  vii.  184—187.) 

Such  vast  numbers  seem  incredible,  and  have  led 
many  writers  to  impeach  either  the  veracity  or  the 
good  sense  of  the  historian.  They  ars  rejeetad 
aUopeiher  by  Niebuhr  in  his  Lectures  on  Ancient 
lliiitury,  who  asserts  that  it  is  impossible  that  tlw 
seventh  book  of  Herodotaa  can  be  aa  Ualorieal 
relation,  and  considers  it  as  founded  on  the  epic 
I)oem  of  Cboerilus.  On  the  other  hand,  Heeren  is 
dispeeed  to  feeeifo  tiw  naaierhal  totab  of  Hero* 

dottis  without  question.  The  view  which  Mr.OlOta 
takes  is  more  cautious  and  is  characterised  by  hia 
usual  good  seme  and  critical  aemaen.  As  tha 
subji  ct  has  occasioni'd  so  much  controversy,  his 
remarks  deserve  to  be  quoted  at  length.  To 
adont  this  overwhelming  total,  or  anything  near  to 
it,  is  obviously  impossible:  y«t  tha  disparaging 
remarks  which  it  has  drawn  dn\m  npon  Herodotus 
are  no  way  merited.  He  lalces  pains  to  distinguish 
that  which  informants  told  him,  from  that  whhdi 
he  merely  gues.sod.  His  description  of  the  review 
at  Doriscus  is  so  detailed,  that  be  had  evidently 
conversed  with  pefMBi  wbo  wei«  pwesal  at  it, 
and  had  learnt  the  separate  totals  promulpated  by 
tlie  enumerators  —  iufimtry,  cavalry,  and  ships  of 
war,  great  and  saialL  Aa  to  the  namber  of 
triremes  his  htati  niciit  s(»«<ms  beneath  the  truth, 
as  we  may  judge  from  the  coat«nponury  authority 
of  Aeoehyhis,  who  In  the  **  PHaM**gH«o  the  exaet 
number  of  12o7  Persian  ships  as  having  fought  at 
Salarais :  but  between  Doriscns  and  Salamis  Hero- 
dotaa haa  hiaiself  enumeiated  647  ships  as  lost  or 
destroyed,  and  only  120  as  added.  No  exaggera> 
tion  therefore  can  well  be  suspected  in  this  state- 
ment, which  would  imply  about  276,000  as  the 
numhar  of  the  crews,  tho^  theco  ia  beta  a  aoo- 
fuBon  or  omission  in  the  narrative  which  we  can- 
not clear  up.  But  the  aggr^te  of  3000  smaller 
ships,  and  still  ama  that  oT  1,700,000  infiuitry, 
are  far  less  tni.stworthy.  There  would  lie  little  or 
no  motive  for  the  enumerators  to  be  exact,  and 
every  motive  for  them  to  exaggerate— aa  hmaeaao 
nominal  tofcU  would  he  no  less  pleasing  to  the 
army  than  to  the  monarch  himself —  so  that  the 
adBlaiy  total  of  hmd-fbiaa  aad  shipo*  ciawa  which 
Herodotus  u'ivi  s  as  2,G4 1,000  on  the  arrival  at 
Thermopylae,  may  be  dismissed  as  unwarrantable 
aad  incredibla. ....  Weighing  the  eireamstinees  of 
the  case  well,  and  considering  that  this  nn:i\  was 
the  result  of  a  maximum  of  effort  throughout  tlie 
vast  empire  —  that  a  great  numerical  total  was  tiie 
thing  chiefly  demanded  —  and  that  prayers  iir 
exemption  were  regarded  1  y  the  jjreat  kin?  as  a 
capital  ofiimce  —  and  that  provisions  had  been 
collected  fo  duae  years  before  along  tho  fino  of 
march  — we  may  well  Ix  liove  that  the  numbers  of 
Xerxes  were  greater  than  were  ever  assembled  in 
aucioBt  times,  or  perhaps  at  any  haowa  opoeh  of 
history.  Tint  it  would  be  rash  to  pretend  to  cu'-^r 
at  any  positive  number,  in  tha  entire  absence  of 
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any  aaccrtained  data  ;  and  wImb  w*  Imoi  ftam 

Thucydides  that  he  found  it  impoMible  to  find  out 
the  exact  nuniben  of  the  unall  annies  of  Oreeka 
frtw  iN||lit  at  Mantinein,  w«  ahall  not  be  Mhaaed 

to  ayow  otir  iiinbility  to  count  the  Asiatic  multi- 
tudes at  Doriscus."    (iJtAt.  of  Gretce,  voL  t.  p.  4G, 

m.) 

After  the  review  of  Doriscus  Xerzew  continued 
hie  march  through  Thrace  in  three  diviaioiia,  and 
■long  three  diMent  liaet  of  tmL  Tbo  tribes 
through  which  he-  marched  had  to  famish  n  day'i 
meal  for  the  immenae  hoit,«iMi  for  this  purpoee  iiad 
•lade  prrpamtfoiM  any  aontfis  hdankamL  The 
coBt  of  feeding  such  a  multiliule  brought  m.my  of 
the  dtiea  of  Thrace  to  the  brink  of  ruin :  the  dtj 
of  Thaaot  alone,  on  aoooimt  of  their  poMMioas  on 
the  main  land,  expended  no  leie  a  sum  for  this  pnr- 
pos>>  than  4IM)  talents.  On  reaching  Acanthus, 
near  tijc  isthmus  of  Athos,  Xerxes  lefi  his  fleet, 
which  received  ortet  to  nil  Ihimgh  the  canal 
that  had  been  dug  ncross  the  isthmus,  to  double  the 
two  peuin»ulas  of  Sithunia  and  Pallcne,  and  await 
Ua  aninl  at  Therme,  afterwards  called  Tkoasalo- 
nica  (now  Saloniki),  a  little  to  the  east  of  the 
Booth  of  the  river  AxioSk  After  joining  his  fleet 
at  Thonno,  Xorbm  mnM  tfirough  Mygdook  aad 
I^nttiaois,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  llaliacmon. 
Uithcrto  his  march  bad  been  throogh  torzitoiy  sub- 
ieet  to  the  P^nba  empire,  and  m  now  Mmnd 
Macedonia,  the  monarch  of  which  reverently  ten- 
dered his  gnhminkin,  and  nadartook  to  conduct 
him  further. 

The  Greeks  had  originally  intended  to  defend 
the  defile  of  Tempe,  the  northernmost  entrance  of 
Greece,  and  they  sent  thither  a  force  of  10,000 
tMB*  in  neeoidHMO  Vidk  the  urgent  desires  of  the 
Tbessalians.  But  npon  arriving  there  the  Greeks 
littnd  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  hold  the  pass, 
M     PsniMo  ooiU  land  tnopt  fai  Aav  im^  wd 

than  wa«  another  pass  across  the  mountains  east 
of  Tempe,  by  which  the  Persians  could  enter  The»> 
saly.   TbaOraalcathanimfBtnind  to  tha  lalh- 

mus  aV)out  the  same  time  as  Xerxes  crn«,sed  the 
Heliospont.  Tboir  retreat  was  followed  by  the 
iibmlaiiBn  of  ^  whole  of  Thessaly  to  Xenea,  who 
•OBOidinglr  nMt  with  no  opposition  till  he  reached 
Thermopylae.  Here  the  Greeks  resolved  to  make 
a  stand.  This  pass  was  in  one  important  respect 
haHar  adapted  for  defence  than  dwt  of  Tempo,  for 
the  mainland  wa«  here  separat^'d  from  the  island  of 
Bnboea  only  by  a  narrow  strait,  so  that  by  dufend- 
hv  the  strut  with  their  flaal  tfM  INlriaiis  could 
not  land  troofw  in  their  rear  on  the  mainland. 
Aoeocdiagly,  while  Leonidas,  king  of  Sparta,  con- 
dnelad  ft  Mid  fbiea  to  Thannopybw,  his  cidieague 
Eurybiades  sailed  with  the  combined  Greek  fleet 
to  tba  nacth  of  Eoboeo,  and  took  up  his  position  on 


was  called  Artemisinm  from  the 
belonging  to  the  town  of  Histiae^ 

The  remainder  of  the  hiatocj  of  tha  kvukni  of 
Xerxes  is  so  fully  related  in  other  articles  in  this 
work  (Thkmihtoclss;  Eurvbiadbs;  LnuNiDxa  ; 
Akiktkidks  ;  Maroonius],  that  it  is  only  neces- 
sary in  this  pboa  to  gifo  a  rwf  brief  enumeration 
of  the  subsequent  events.  Xerxes  arrived  in  safety 
with  his  land  forces  before  Tbernropybie,  but  his 
fleet  ««a  ovartafcan  hy  a  violent  storm  and  hurri- 
cane off  the  coast  of  Sepias  in  Magnesia,  by  which 
at  least  four  hundred  ships  of  war  were  destroyed, 
aa  traH  as  tm  imamm  uuAm  of  rnaiwirti.  Tka 


Greeks,  who  had  in  a  pwiK*  d^aetl^ff^ 
and  sailed  to  Chalds  in  Euboea, 
Xerxes  at  full  liberty  to  commi 
fleet,  now  took  connge,  and  aailed 
former  position  at  Artemisinm.  On 
they  found  the  Persian  fleet,  which  faiad 
from  the  effects  of  the  stoim,  drmi 
opposite  coast  in  the  nei^'hb<^nrhoo'd    «^  A.p^s»\ 
Meantime  Xerxes  had  attempted  to 
throogh  tha  paaa  af  TWamnpykey 
were  repulsed  again  and  a^rain  by  LeonS 
galUnt  band.   At  kttt  a  Maliaa,  of 
Ephialtea,  showad  tha 
mountains  of  Mpu,  and  tVnis  enabled 
on  the  rear  of  the  GreekSb 
Spartana  diadafawd  ta  ij,  and 
perfonning  nmaalaa  of  valour  f 
the  same  days  on  which  Lerinitias 
with  the  land  forces  of  Xerxes,  the  Ux 
at  Artemisinm  attachod  the  Fenian  flee^ 
first  battle,  which  was  not  fought  tiU  la.t«  r- 
day,  the  Greeka  had  the  advantagct,  and  am 
lowing  night  Aa  Fmiaa  shipo  aaAaad  aal 
from  a  violent  ateoB,  which  blew  risrht 
shore  at  Aphataa.  Tha 
deatroyed  a  sqnadrai  af  tfw 
had  been  sent  to       round  Kab'^  .i  in  nri-  -  so 
off  the  retraat  of  the  Groeka.    Th«  P( 
at  A^hotaahadhaaatai 
the  fight  on  the  following  day,  hat  the 
they  again  sailed  out  mad  offered  boctsk  a*  ibe 
Greeks.   The  contest  lasted  the  wbolo  daj,  ard 
both  sides  fought  with  the  greaiteat  coM|§ik  A^ 
thouffh  the  Greeks  at  the  cl<»«*  stOl  waxstak^l 
their  position,  and  had  destroyed  a  griial  mnr*^ 
of  the  enemy's  ships,  yet  their  own  loaa  vna  «mh 
siderable,  and  half  the  Athenian  ships  dis- 
abled.   Under  these  drcumataiaoao  the  Ueeek  mm- 
mandera  mm  that  il  was  tafaadUa  %m  acaaaa  at 
Artemisinm  any  Innper,  and  their  reso'ntion  tc 
tnat  waa  qvidiencd  by  the  duaatima 
that  Xanaa  «aa  SMtar  af  dha  fMa 

pylae.    T^pon  this  they  forthwith  alar. J  r*d  An^ 
misiom  aaid  retired  to  1*1, 


The  PeloponnesiaxM  had  PiaaliiBfl  ta  fe^re  wiAsm 
the  peninaala,  and  to  boild  a  andl  arrosA  t!ae  mib- 
mna.   It  waa  nair  toa  lata  ta  send  an  anv  lam 
WaaaHa,  aad  Attlsa  thns  lay  expoied  to  the  CJ 
vengeance  of  the  invader.    The  fle»t  had  beea 
ordered  to  nsswrible  at  Troezen  in  order  to  oO'Sf^ 
rate  arfth  tha  knd  forces  for  the  |irwti.atio«  af  4a 
Peloponnesns,  and  Eun  biad'«s  had  rtily  r«na^*4 
at  Salamis  at  the  earnest  entroatj  el'  the  AthaaaHifc 
in  Older  to  assist  Aaaa  fa  d»  taaaafaat  af  Mr 
families.    Tht-y  had  no  time  tn  ]o^.  Tb<-mi«t.v'ff 
umd  them  at  onoe  to  remove  the  waiiMB«chiUM% 
nd  taftrm  peraeaa  t»  fldaaia.  Acgiaa,  and  Tm^ 
zen,  and  within  six  days  the  whole  pop^oiBa  wiik 
few  exceptions  left  the  country.    The  crrater  Bei»- 
ber  were  conveyed  to  Troeten,  where  tibey  *m 
received  most  hospitably,  and  rmiriT  linsd  ^  the 
public  expense.    Meantime  Xierx*^  had 
Phocis,  which  he  laid  waste  with  and 
At  Panopeus  he  sent  a  detachment  of  his 
plunder  Delphi,  while  he  himself  asawhsd  iaii 
Boeotia  with  the  main  body  of  hia  fitaaaa*  AM  the 
people  of  Boaothi  artoritted  te  Maivlik  Aomm^ 
tion  of  tlie  inhabitants  of  Thespiae  and  P' 
which  were  deserted  bj  their  citiatsis,  ud 
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out  encountering  any  rosistanco.  But  the 
chmeiit  which  had  been  tent  against  Delphi 
'with  a  aignal  defeat:  aeoecdiag  t« tnditleB  it 
by  no  mortal  hands  that  they  were  turned  to 
tt,  but  the  god  defended  hit  own  sanctuary^and 
ed  do  mi  iramente  crags  upon  the  invaders. 
,t  the  Persians  &iled  yi  their  attempt  upon 
plii  mtiRt  b#»  rrcpived  as  an  historical  fact  ;  for 
otfehuga  of  the  Lydian  kings,  and  others  of  an 
itf  ^BM,  wera  still  seen  tMm  Igr  Herodotus  ; 
the  nu'nns  by  which  they  were  repulsed  must 
ain  unknown.  About  the  same  time  as  Xerxes 
mi  AUmm,  lib  iMt  wriMl  io  tiM  «qr  «r 
ilcrum.  He  row  resolved  upon  an  enjfagement 
h  the  Ureek  Heet.  Tiie  history  of  this  memo- 
fa  battle,  of  the  prefioM  ^imtnmmu  anong  the 
jek  commanders,  and  of  the  glorious  victory  of  the 
?ekR  at  the  hut,  ia  loUjr  rehited  elsewhere. 
UKMisTocLKS.]  Xttitt  wHiMMai  tiM  bittle 
■I  a  lolty  teat,  which  was  erected  for  him  on  the 
ire  of  the  mainland  on  one  of  the  declivities  of 
aunt  Aegaleos,  and  thus  beheld  with  his  own 
M  tbe  defeat  and  diiptwiwi  of  hit  Mighty  arma- 
■nt.  The  Ortjeks  expected  a  renewal  of  the 
ttle  on  the  following  day,  but  Xerxes  now  be- 
ns afanniii  tar  Us  own  wfety,  and  iwolved  to 
ive  fJreece  immediaU'ly.  II<-  was  confirmed  in 
s  resolakuia  Jdardooius,  who  undertook  to 
mpleta  IIm  cowprnt  villi  S00l,000  of  lib  troops, 
erxes  accordingly  ordered  the  fleet  to  sail  to  the 
ellespont,  and  there  to  guard  the  bridge  till  his 
rival  :  he  left  Mardanitti  tbt  mBber  of  troops 
hich  he  requested,  uid  with  the  remainder  set  out 
1  his  march  homewards.  His  own  personal  escort 
>nsisted  of  60,000  men  under  the  command  of 
rtohMDO,  Mud  be  reached  the  Hellespont  in  forty- 
ve  days  from  the  time  of  his  departure  fircnn 
kttica.  His  troo^  suffered  much  in  the  retreat 
wa  Iha  VBBt  of  fiov&rions,  and  many  died  of 
ungcr  ;  bnt  the  account  which  Ae*chylus  gives 
a  the  Peiaae  of  the  dreadful  caknuties  which 
Wloak  iIm  fOlnotiBS  amy  is  probably  much 
xaggerated.*  On  arriving  at  the  Hellespont, 
Cerxes  found  the  bn4ge  «f  boaU  destroyed  by  a 
«ocm,  and  he  mmi  ^nt  to  Atia  by  ship.  He 
utered  Sardis  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  a  c. 
180,  humbled  and  deCeated,  only  eight  montha 
ifter  he  hnd  left  it  fill!  of  arrogaaeo  WoA  tmn  of 
fietory. 

In  the  following  year,  B.C  479,  tho  war  a-as 
.continued  in  Greece  ;  but  Mardoniua  was  debated 
itPbtaealiy  tkooonUBod  Anoo  of  thoOneka* 

and  on  the  same  day  another  victory  was  gained 
over  the  Peniaoi  at  Idycale  in  loniik  [Mardo- 
Mtva.]  NaiBft  jmK,M.c  478,  tbe  Penino  bH 
their  last  poesession  in  Europe  Ky  the  capture  of 
besUM  on  the  Hellespont.  Thus  the  sUuggle  was 
vtrtMlIy  brought  to  an  ooA,  tkoagh  the  war  atill 
c'lutinued  for  several  years  longer.  We  know 
bttle  more  of  the  personid  hiatonf  of  Xerxoib  Soon 
after  his  arrival  at  Sardb  ho  ftU  in  lova  with  tho 
wib  of  his  brother  Masistes,  whom  he  solicited  in 
vniti  to  yield  to  his  desires.  In  order  to  gain  her, 
he  married  her  daughter  Artaynte  to  his  own  ton 
Dareius  ;  but  shortly  afterwards  he  transferred  his 
■flections  from  the  mothor  to  tho  danghf.  Hb 


•  See  Orote,  Hittory  of  Orstoi,  toL  v.  pp.  190, 
ini,note,  where  forcible  reasons  are  adduced  to 
show  that  the  loss  of  the  army  in  eroiaing  the  river 
te|«Mb|nM|jftttk 
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amour  with  Artaynte  became  known  to  Amestiis, 
the  wife  of  Xorzes,  by  hn  aiviqg  to  his  favourite 
a  obalr  whioh  Anwolrio  hoa  vwon  tot  km  with 
her  own  hand?.  Amestris  meditated  and  took 
dire  revenge.  She  obtained  possetoion  of  tho  wifa 
of  Masistes,  and  mntibted  her  in  a  honihle  noa* 
tter.  Masistes  thonfere  attempted  to  escape  to 
Bactria  with  his  sonv  of  which  country  he  was 
satrap,  mtendiug  UK-rc  to  raise  the  standard  of 
mob  I  hnt  Xome,  who  anticipated  his  object, 
sent  some  troops  after  him,  who  killed  both  him 
and  his  sons.  (Herod,  ix.  108 — 113.)  In  b.c. 
495  Xefxes,  alter  a  idgn  of  twenty  yeon,  woo 
murdered  by  Artabanus  rmd  the  eunnch  Spami> 
ties,  or  Mithridateo,  as  he  is  also  oalJed.  Arta* 
boBvs  ivao  an  Hytoonion  hf  Mrth,  ond  ono  of  tho 
highest  officers  of  hi-*  court  He  had  seven  sons 
in  the  orime  of  lifie,  and  resolved  to  pUoe  hiauolf 
upon  uo  thnmo  of  PiMb  nd  hnd  a  now  dy- 
nasty. For  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  ^tH 
rid  of  the  sons  of  Xerxes.  According  to  Ctesias 
and  Justin,  Xerxes  had  lef^  only  two  sons,  Dareiua 
and  Artaxerxet,  but  Diodorus  mentions  a  third, 
IIy«ta«pes,  who  was  satrap  of  Bactria  and  absent 
from  court  at  his  father's  death.  As  soon  as 
XofMO  was  slain,  the  conspirators  informed  Arta- 
xerres  that  Dnrt'iiin  had  been  the  murderer  of  his 
father,  and  persuaded  the  young  orinoe  to  give  in- 
stmt  otdonbr  tho  aaoonnoa  wkbhrathor.  Ar- 
tabanus shortly  afterwards  attempted  to  murder 
Artaxerxesj  but  the  plot  waa  discovered,  and  Arta- 
hmm  and  hb  oono  won  pat  to  doolh.  (Diod.  si. 
69  ;  Ctesias,  /Vr*.  c.  29  ;  Justin,  iii.  1.) 

Herodotus  (vii.  187)  describes  Xecxeo  ai  tho 
taUost  and  hondioaool  man  oaidit  ^  Toit 
hoot  whidi  ho  led  against  Greece.  His  character 
appears  to  have  beeti  worse  than  most  of  the  Per- 
sian roonarchs  ;  for,  according  to  Herodotus,  he 
was  a  coward  as  well  as  a  cruel  tyrant.  The  three 
last  Wks  of  Herodotus  are  the  great  authority  for 
the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes ;  and  among 
modem  writer*  the  history  is  best  related  by  Mr* 
Orote  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  Iliftortf  nf  Gnrc*^ 
to  which  we  have  been  much  indebted  ia  dxawii^ 
up  the  preeeding  narrative. 

XKRXKS  n.  {c.u  iT['i  \  t]if>  only  legitimate  son 
of  Artaxecxes  L,  succeeded  his  father  ao  king  of 
Porrfa  ia  &o.  42S,  hat  wm  iMndoiad  after  a  ihoft 
reign  of  only  two  montha  \l9  his  half-brother  Sog^ 
dianus  or  Secandianttt,  woo  thus  beooBM  ktn^ 
(Diod.  »i  71  ;  Ctesias,  Pera  e.  44.) 

XERXES  (BtfpCilO«  king  of  Arsamosata,  in  tho 
western  part  of  Armenia.  I'olyhius  relates  that 
Antiochus  was  preparing  to  lay  siege  to  Arsamo- 
Mrta,  bat  Xerxes  submitted  to  him,  and  received  ia 
consequence  the  daughter  of  the  Syrian  king  in 
marriage.  This  Antiochus  was  probably  Antiochus 
IIL  ThoroanooiDO  of  Xomo  oatuttof  wUeb 

a  spec'nu-n  is  annexed.  (I'olyli.  viii.  25  ;  DroysOi^ 
GtachickU  dm  htUmwHtu,  vul  ii.  p.  73 ;  £ckh«l 
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XERXES  (S^K^5)«  a  hon  of  Miihhdatcs,  who 
faO  imo  die  lii»la  «  Pompey  in  coBieqvence  of 

tiM  insuiTcction  of  the  town  of  Phanagoria,  where 
Im  nith  Mvenl  of  Im  brothaa  had  been  pkoad  for 
neniitjr,  &  e.  94.  He  aftmnudt  sdanud  P«d- 

pe\ 's  triumph  at  Rome.  (Appian,  Mitkr.  1 08, 1 1 7.) 

XIPHAKES  (Eifxlpqs),  the  ion  of  Mithridatn 
and  Slratonice,  wa*  put  to  death  hj  Ut  Mm 
itt  cooMqaann  of  the  conduct  of  hit  mother,  of 
which  an  account  it  givni  dMwhm  lSnuTo> 
McK,  Na  6.] 

XIPHILI'NUS,  OEO'ROIUS  (r^ipyios  6 
1b<pi\7vos),  patriarch  of  Constnntinople,  a.  n. 
— 1 199.  A  few  constttutionft  uf  his  are  mentioncMi, 
WMt  important  «f  wfaidi,  J)t  JurSma  Territo- 
riorum,  h  published  by  LcnndaviHs  in  his  Jus 
Gmtco-JiomaMum^  voL  i.  p.  (Fabric.  BiU, 

Onme,  WL  sil  pp.  4],  42.) 

XIPHILI'N  US,  JOANNES  rWKKT/t  &  H«^i- 
A&or).  1.  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  a.  o.  1066 
— 1075,  was  of  a  noble  family  of  Trep«na«  (Ti«- 
biaond).  He  paUished  a  few  constitutioui  on  cc- 
rl*»«ii:isticnl  matters,  which  an*  printed  by  Ijeun- 
clavius  in  his  Jus  (.'rotTo-JiomaMum,  and  also  an 
Oration  on  the  Adoration  of  the  Cross,  which  is 
printed  in  Grpt«nT'<;  work  on  the  Cross,  Inpolstadt, 
1616.  There  are  olbo  some  oralions  of  this  Xiphilinus 
pnUidMid  hfCh.  Fr.  Matthan  onder  the  title  of 
"Xiphilini,  .Toaimi<».  ct  Basilii  Magni  aliquot  Ora- 
tioneiw"  Moequac,  1775  i  but  the  writer  is  unable 
to  MBta  wInU  theaa  onrioBf  aM,  aa  1m  luM  nat  Mm 
the  book.  This  Xiphilinus  has  been  freqnenUjf 
confounded  with  his  nephew.  (Cave,  Hiti.  LU.  ad 
ann.  1066.) 

S.  Of  Tnmarai^  the  nephew  of  the  preceding, 
was  a  monk  at  Constantinople,  and  made  an 
abridgement  of  Dion  Cassias  from  the  thirty-sixth 
to  the  eightieth  V  k  at  the  command  of  the  em- 

fpror  Michael  VII.  Duca*,  who  reigned  from  a.  n. 
071  to  1078.  Xiphilinus  did  not  preserve  the 
ariginal  anaafiment  of  Dion  Cassins,  who  dirided 
his  work  into  bniik";.  Imt  lit-  di-^tributed  it  into  sfc- 
tions  (T/i^/MTa),  each  of  which  contained  the  life 
of  an  emperor.  Ha  ctohtod  tha  iwibm  of  the  con- 
Ruls,  which  Dion  Otoriaa  always  inserted,  and 
•ometimes  he  took  tlM  Hbtrtf  to  alter  and  amend 
the  originaL  Tha  woik  h  eneatad  whhtiie  nana! 
carelesuiets  which  characterizes  most  epitomes, 
and  is  only  of  ralne  as  preserving  the  main  £Kts  of 
the  original,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  loot  As 
an  asampla  of  tba  carelessness  of  Xipliilinus,  we 
may  mention  a  pasvisre  (Ixxi.  32)  in  which  he  re- 
fers tlte  reader  to  a  previous  statement,  which  is, 
hawefar,  anittsd  in  the  Epitome.  That  baaaitted 

VMBJ  Statements  of  cmsiderahle  importance,  and 
which  certainly  ought  to  ^ave  been  preserved  even 
in  an  ataridgmant,  la  aridant  from  Zonans,  who 
has  preserved  many  passages  of  Dion  Cassins  which 
are  omitted  by  Xiphilinus.  [ZoNAaAaJ  For  edi- 
tfona  and  fBrilnr  partfeahn  Ma  Dioir  CAanoa. 

XUTHUb"  (Eot"6of),  a  son  of  IMlen  by  the 
nymph  Orseis,  and  a  brother  of  Donu  and  Aeolus. 
Ue  was  king  of  Peloponnesna,  and  the  iMuliand  of 
Crania,  the  daughter  of  Eredlthaaa,  by  whom  he 
became  the  father  of  Achaeus  and  Ion  (Eurip. 
Jon.  63,  &c.;  Apollod.  i.  7.  §  3).  Others  state 
that  alter  the  death  of  his  father  Hellen,  Xothus 
was  expelled  from  Thessaly  by  his  brothers,  and 
went  to  Athens,  where  he  married  the  daughter  of 
Evechtheoa.   Ahn  tha  dwuh  of  Erechtheus,  Xn> 
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to  his  eldeat  brother>in-law« 
qaenaa  ef  iHrich  ka  waa  aspwDed  hj/r 

of  Erechtheus,  and  settled  sst  Ae^mJoa  ra  P* 
nesus.   (Paoa.  viL  1.  S  2  £    caam.  lieri 


ZACHARIAS  (Zaxopi'""*-       1-   Ad  ^ 
ticai  writer,  commonly  known    br  the  u 
ZiCBAmua  RHKToiu    He  wms  buJiop  of  V. 
tene.  and  was  the  author  of  an  «*cc!  -«  T^ucal  t>-  - 
embracing  the  period  from  jl.  a».  («▲.»■. 
la  tha  jadgiMnl  af  tka  wOaJaa:  P— - 
work  was  written  with  a  bias    in   favr^  t 
Noetoriaaa.  (Ersgrius,  ii  2,  iiL  ^  6,  7.      ;  c=. 
Nieifhona,  zyL  ft,  e,  ft,  Ac)    A  8jn»r 
tion,  wtaA  hears  no  aathor^s  n&mr,  ie  chuari  & 
the  tnmshUten  of  tha  work  of  Zrwrhairi—  by 
nann  {BiU.  Orient,  toL  iL  p.  53,  Sec  ;  amz^ 
Quien.  Orient  Otrisi.  i.  p.  442)w 

'2.  The  precedinij  should  no  donbt   he  Can- 
guished  fn>m  Zocharias  rTrr— ^1  ^sdboihHent 
The  hitter  etodied  phflnyhy  at  Alaaaadri^  c 
jurispnidence  at  Berytus.    Af^er   p^'^m^  tie*  • 
was  made  bishop  of  Mytilene  in  Leaboa,  a»d  ■ 
in  this  office  was  pwaaat  at  tba  aaaacB  heC^ 
Constantinople  in  a.  d.  5.')6,  ia  tka  JLefta.  •'<f 
he  ia  serenl  times  mc 
artiiit  a  wailc  \if  SauM 

It  professed  to  be  a  dialocnie  hrld  w  it-h  n  -i'm::;.-- 
af  Ammoniaa,  and  to  contain  the  aabai— ra  s'  > 
dfaetttiiett  held  at  Alaxaadna  with  Abmscs 

himself  and  one  Ge*6iu<»,  a  physician.  Ti»  i*^  a 
of  the  work  is  to  refute  the  fa^rotmte  Pias^^c 
doctrine  of  the  etnnity  of  the  oci verse.    COn  ^ 

avTov  rvyxdvtt),  and  the  nccaiioii  which  ir^  v 
its  composition  was  the  endt-avour  of  a 
AmmoniuB  who  had  come  to  Beryiaa  to 
that  doctrine,  so  inimical  to  the  Christbr  tati. 
The  style  of  Zocharias  is  formed  toj  moch  a 
imitation  of  that  of  Pkta  Thia  Aiafaa  aaoF^ 
lished  in  (treek  and  Latin  by  J.  Txrr.,  Iz  ■  -~ 
n^ction  with  the  Fhilocaiia  of  Omsbsjs  (Fscik 
1619X  ItiaabatokafeaBdiaK.BMkVadan 
of  Aeneas  of  Gaia  (I-eipri^r,  1655).    There  n  lim 
extant  a  short  piece  by  Zachanaa.  er.tiiled  'ikr^ 
pnats  Zaxof^ov,  ^aiiradaaa  MirvA^t^s,  rir  i» 
paXoyKTfihw  Tov   Mewtx^iov   8icAc7;(««v&  Iv 
Greek  text  has  not  been  printed,  but  ther»  »  » 
Latin  translation  of  it  by  F.  Tnrriaiuia  in  H-  C»- 
nisfi  Tkmuir.  Affm.  EtHm.  et  Ml  tet.  L'^i. 
vol.  T.  p.  4-8.    Zarhirias  is  also  mmtiaDei  ■ 
having  written  commeuLaries  on  Arietetir.  {C*^ 
BAL  Cbu/iit. ;  comp.  Montfrae.  pk.  &ML> 

^.  Patriarch  of  J';n!<alem ;  a  Labn  tr»n»ki'e 
of  whose  Ewdola  ad  Eedee.  HimnmoL  4m  Jkft- 
«KNM«na<a/MlMa  (a.  a.  6t4)ia«BMriHdiii» 

BUJiotlt'  i  a  I'<ifru!n  (voL  xii.  ed.  Lu^d.  p. 

4.  Patriarch  of  AieTandria>  rfagiifiiM  via* 
synodie  icttorto  JaaaaiaAhintW  laadv  fe» 
ferred  to  Assemann  (  RiU.  Oritmt  iL     14a,  &i.  . 

5.  There  are  several  more  eccleaiaatics  a^A  nir« 
of  this  name,  respecting  whom  tha  reftd«r  sat  r*- 
Bult  Assemann  (/.  c.)aai  9Mdm{MM  9K^t 
pp.  C  35— 638).  rC-P.  5fi 

ZACYNTHUS  (Zoxwtoj),  a  toaof  LanLoa 
of  Psophis  who  is  said  to  have  led  atfiH9liAl 
yaad  af  ZaqFMbMi  arUdh 
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ZAL  cue  us. 

(  rau*.  viii.  24.  §  2  i  Steph.  Byx.  «.«.  Kl- 

[US.] 

(Zaypfv^X  a  rarname  of  the  itivr- 
»ioAj»us  (^tcivucrus  x^<^>'^i)«  whom  Zvm,  iu 
ona  «f  ft  dragon,  ia  nid  to  have  begotten  by 
:-|TVinnp,  previously  to  her  being  carried  off  by 
o  CCailim.  J-'rmnn.  171,  cd.  Bentl;  Etjm. 
n.  0fep]i.£l>M.  3»;  Or.  lU; 

Hins,  DiOK§fB,  vi.  2'^0-    Ho  w.iR  torn  to  pieces 
l»«  Titaai^  though  he  defended  himielf  bnvely. 
MMNiHMd  tHisM  €»M  {  lod  Athtn  cMiied 
hcrOLTt  to  Zena.    (Tzetz.  ad  Lycoph.  355  ;  Lo- 

u4.gtaopham.  p.  547,  fic)  £L. 
;j^L.BUCUS  (zdXciwoT),  ^  MMnMd  kw. 
nr  odf  the  Epiiephyma  Locmni,  u  aaid  to  have 
It  originnlly  a  tlave  employed  aa  a  thepherd, 
;  Ibo  bave  been  aet  free  and  appointed  lawgiver 
«K«  divwtion  of  an  oracla  mi  hit  enunciating 
te  excellent  laws  which  he  repnaanted  Athene 
USLving  communicated  to  him  in  a  dream.  (Suid. 
K  i    Schol.  ad  Pind.  Olymp.  x.  17.  p.  241,  ed. 
clcli).    On  the  other  hand,  Diodrrus  (tii.  20) 
kcribet  him  aa  a  nan  of  good  family  and  admired 
tai*  eahnitt.  Bnt  in  caUiBg  lum  a  diadpb  of 
tUatronu  (comp.  Suid.  /.  c. ;  Seneca,  Epist.  xc.  ; 
i^ert.  viii.  16  ;  lamblichoa,  c  7, 24, 27,  :>0), 
BMk  a  great  wam^knmm  (aea  Bentley, 
ima^rtoHon  on  the  EpiUles  of  /V/t/'anV,  p.  334, 
>.    The  story  of  this  connection  probably  aioaa 
much  the  nine  way  aa  in  the  caae  of  Nairn 
>inpiliM.    Saidaa  alao  states  that  the  birthplace 
Zaleuctis  was  Thurii.  Timaeus,  with  more  ra»h- 
than  judgment,  denied  the  personal  existence 
■  Zaleucus  (Cic  de  Ijfg.  iL  6,  eui  AtL  vi.  1 ;  comp. 
ri^st.  I'd.  ii.  10  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  352). 
1 1  e  date  of  the  legislation  of  Zalcucuti  is  iusigned 
V   Enaebias  {Cknm.  Anno  1356, 01.  30. 1)  to  B.a 
tiO.    (Comp.  Renlley,  l.c.\  WesM-linsr,  <«i  Z>iorf. 
aU  20  ;  Clinton,  Faii  tieikmioi,  vol.  i.  anno  660.) 
*h«cod»«r&laMW  it  ilrtid  to  hwro  bean  tbo 
It  collection  of  written  laws  that  the  Greeks 
^sessed  (Stabk  ^  p.  259}  CUm.  Alitx.  Strom. 
.  p.  309) ;  nor  doot  nam  mmb  adBdaat  rmma 
r»r  restricting  this  statement  to  the  Greeks  of  Italy 
Fabric  BM.  6'r.  vol.  ii  p.  2,  note  2).  According 
o  Ephorna  (ap.  Strab.  tL  p.  260)  fkn  kwa  of 
5«ieucua  wcrt  fmnded  on  those  of  Crete,  Sparta, 
iijd  the  AreiopagTjs.     The  character  of  his  kws 
generally  speaking  waa  severe  (Zcnobius,  iv.  10; 
L>iogeDianua,  iv.  94).  They  were,  however,  obaorved 
\jraIong  period  by  thi-  l-rocrians,  who  obtained, 
itx  conaequence,  a  high  reputation  for  legal  order. 
{  Find.  OL  z.  17,  p4fiu      'Arp^Ksm  w6ku^  fumpHv 
Z.f*vp'a.-v  ;  cnnip.  IMat.  Tim.  p.  20.)    The  account 
prcMrrved  by  the  acholiaat  on  Pindar  {JL  c)  from 
ArwtBtfeinfiealMtfaat  aporiaa  of  drfl  strife  and 
cotiftision  was  the  occasion  which  led  to  the  legis- 
Ultion  of  Zaleuou.    One  feature  of  that  legislation 
■WM  tkat  aeftnito  ponalliia  won  ottMhod  to  tbo 

Eolation  of  the  laws,  whidl  appears  t<>  have  been 
m  novelty  in  Uw-making,  pMaltiea  having  else- 
-where  and  till  then  been  determined  eitaer  by 

nncient  custom  or  by  the  tribunals  before  which 
tlie  offender  waa  tried  (Strab.  vi.  p.  260).  Stobaeua 
{Serm,  xliv.  20.  21  ;  comp.  Diod.  xii.  20,  &c.) 
profesaea  to  give  the  preface  with  which  Zaleucus 

introduced  his  rod«*  (Cicero  al^o,  T,c<].  ii.  f>,  speaks 
of  having  seeu  such  a  preface*)  and  vaxious  legu- 

*  TTnleu  indeed  he  means  to  say  that  each  law 
was  introdoood  bjr  a  fommendatory  pxoAwo. 
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Utions.  The  authenticity  of  these  is  in  the  highest 
degree  impiBioiw.  In  tiu  ir  present  shape  at  any 
rate  they  are  modem  productions  (llentley,  /.  c). 
it  is  possiitle  that  one  or  two  of  the  regulations 
may  have  been  derived  from  authentic  aonroMi  Imt 
the  preface  itself,  and  tlie  collection  of  laws,  as  a 
whole,  are  unquestionably  spurious.  From  other 
antboritiea  however  we  get  nl  ono  or  two  pofata 
in  the  laws  of  Zalt-ticus.  He  first  made  particular 
enactments  concerning  the  rights  of  propottr 
(Strab.  vi.  p.  3*)ii).  nd  interdicted  eertitoteo  of 
debt  (Zenob.  Prav.  v.  4).  Land  could  not  be 
alienated  among  the  Locrians  without  proof  of  ab- 
iobtOBoeeatity(AriM:iUiL4.84).  The  penalty 
of  adultery  is  said  to  have  lieen  the  loss  of  thu 
eyes  (Aelian,  V.  H.  xiii.  24;  Val.  Max.  v.  5.  §  3). 
There  is  a  famous  story  told  by  the  above-named 
authors  of  the  son  of  Zaleucus  having  become  liable 
to  this  penalty,  and  the  father  himself  suffering  the 
loM  of  one  eye  that  his  son  might  not  be  utterly 
blinded.  The  prohibition  against  dwelling  in  fbtoign 
lands  (Stob.  /.  c.)  may  perhaps  be  genuine,  as  it  is 
analogous  to  what  we  find  at  Sparta  (Mttller, 
Donmm,fLU,%A\  It  is  also  pnlnUo  that  tlM 
code  made  provision  acrainst  hasty  attempts  at  in* 
novation.  Whether  the  law  on  this  subject  WM 
wbat  Sloboeas  (/.  c)  dsioibos  Wf  bo  donblsd.' 
Diodorus  ( xii.  17)  attributes  the  same  law  to  Cha- 
roudas.  Zaleucus  also  enacted  various  sumptuary 
kws.  Among  these  ii  said  to  have  been  a  prohi- 
bition of  the  use  of  pure  wine  (Aelian,  V.  H,  ii.  37; 
Athen.  x.  p.  429).  Suidas  says  that  Zaleucus  fell, 
fighting  for  his  country.  Ku>«Utthius  {mi  II.  i. 
p.  62)  connects  with  Zaleucus  tho  atOfJT,  that 
among  his  laws  was  one  forhifMins  any  citizen 
under  penalty  of  death  to  enter  the  senate  house  in 
anno.  On  one  occasion  howevoe,  on  a  saddon 
emerpenty  in  time  of  war,  Zaleucus  transgressed 
his  own  law,  which  was  remarked  to  liim  by  one 

plOOBBi  t  whMMipoB  ho  Ml  UHB  hit  OWB  OWOid, 

docl.irin:;  that  he  wooldUansIf  ^sficato  the  law. 
Other  authors  (l>tod.  siL  19;  VaL  Urn,  vi  6.  |  4) 
tall  tho  sanio  story  of  Charaadas,  or  of  IKedia, 

(F'abric.  I)if>l.  Cr.  ii.  p.  l,&c. ;  Mliller,  DoriatUyLe, 
Ac:  lleyne,  OpuK.  Acad.  vol.  li.)     f  C.  P.  M.) 

ZALMOXIS,  orZAMOLXIS  (ZcU/w^ts,  Zd. 
/xoX^tt),  said  to  have  been  so  called  from  the baaili 
skin  (ZaA^or)  in  which  he  was  clothed  as  soon  as 
he  was  bom  (Porph.  VU.  PyiL  c  14),  according 
to  the  story  cnrrsnt  among  the  Greeks  on  tiM 
Hellespont,  was  a  Oetan,  who  had  Ijeen  a  slave  to 
Pylhagoi-as  in  Sumos,  but  was  manumitted,  and 
aeqniKMi  not  only  great  woaldi,  but  huge  stono  of 
knowledge  from  Pythagoras,  and  from  the  Epvj>» 
tiana,  whom  he  visited  in  the  coune  of  his  tnivek. 
Ho  retomed  anon;  tho  Golse,  introdaeing  tho 

civilisation  and  the  religious  id.Ms  wliiih  IkuI 
gained,  especially  regarding  the  inunortaUty  of  tho 
sonL  Ho  psrsoadod  tho  kiiv  tonke  him  a  dunor 
of  his  authority,  and  was  made  priest  of  the  chief 
deity  of  the  Uetae,  and  was  afterwards  himself 
regarded  as  a  deity.  He  was  said  to  have  lived  In 
a  BttbtaBaneous  cave  for  three  years,  and  after  that 
to  have  again  made  his  appearance  among  the  Oetae 
(Herod,  iv.  I»o  ;  Strab.  viL  p.  297,  &c.).  Hero- 
dotus inclines  to  plaoa  Aa  afo  af  2almoxis  a  long 
time  before  Pvihagonw,  and  express*^  a  doubt  not 
only  about  the  story  itself,  but  as  to  whether  Zal- 
roozis  won  a  aaui,  or  an  indigonoas  Chtan  deity. 
The  latter  appears  to  have  been  the  real  state  of 
the  case.   (lamU.  ViL  Fglk  %  17S  i  Piog.  Laert. 
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ISIS  ZBNODOTU& 

offidnm  mm  flMtto  m  orgSb  ^tmStkMmm  Mgnevny 
verum  tt  e*  pttrvis  admodum  MuradiM^  tpiod  primt$m 
operit  imtaurati  ftdl.)  But  this  extraordinary 
work  betrayed  a  great  defect  in  the  technical  know- 
ladft  «f  toe  artitu  of  that  age,  iwiMly  that  the 
rofinpmpnts  in  the  art  of  ta^^tinp  lironte,  which  pave 
such  cxquiisite  beauty  and  evt-ii  varied  poweg  of 
tipwioii  to  statue*  made  of  the  Deiian  or  Aegi- 
netan  or  Corinthian  mixtures,  had  been  forgotten. 
Pliny's  words  are :  — Ea  ttatma  indieavit  interiue 
/im4mM9mi»  mtoiftw,  mm  «  Nero  laryiri  mtnm 
mrg&Kltumqni'  p'lratuM  essti,  et  Zt-nodorus  fcientia 

«(xtclaudiqmt  nuUi  vUerum  pottpomer^ur. 
ganing  cannol  b»  tlttt  the  ut  «f  mtUHff 
trOMM^inthe  most  lit<»ral  w^nsc,  had  perished,  forthf 
MtM  ma  CMt  in  bronie,  and  besides,  nuwy  works 
is*  bfOBM  n»  iMntioDad,  nd  mm  M  «acUt,  of 
a  period  subsequent  to  this,  in  which  the  mere  cast- 
ing is  faultless.*  Neither,  as  Pliny  expressly  says, 
was  the  defect  in  the  form  of  the  nodel  or  in  the 
OfiuuMiitai  ebasing  of  the  sur&oe,  for  in  these  arts 
{fingendi  oaefnn<liqur)  Zenodorus  was  inferior  to 
none  of  the  aiicitiui».  Nor  was  it  in  any  want  of 
suitable  materials,  for  **  Nero  Was  prepared  to 
lavish  gold  and  silver,"  if  Uiey  were  required  to 
make  the  proper  compound.  (We  have  here,  no 
drabl,  u  alloakm  to  the  firi)le  respecting  the  com> 
podtion  of  the  <Ms  CoraUkkumm  by  the  mixture 
of  wpper  or  bnmse  with  tho  precious  metaliw)  It 
am  hardly  be  wippoted  eren  that  the  BODarieal 
proportions  of  the  ancient  mixtures  WM  fiMgotten. 
There  remains,  we  think,  no  doubt  that  iSbft  know- 
ledge, whidi  Plifiy  ttatea  to  liaTe  been  kwt,  was 
that  of  the  more  refined  processes  of  the  art,  siich  as 
the  proper  temperature,  and  those  other  ooDditiens 
which  no  mere  rules  can  preaerte.  TUe  view  is 
confirmed,  as  Thiersch  hsis  shown,  by  the  state- 
ments of  Pliny  respecting  the  processes  adopted 
bjr  the  Btatuaries  of  his  time.  We  may  also  refer 
the  reader  to  Thiersch  for  an  account  of  the  sub- 
sequent history  of  the  colossus  of  Nero.  ( Plin. 
JLN.  xxxiv.  7.  s.  IB;  Thiersch,  Epochcn^  pp.  uU7 
•^318  i  MUller,  Arch'dol.  d.  Ktmst,  §  197. 

In  the  MSS.  of  Pliny  we  have  the  confusion, 
which  is  BO  frequently  made,  between  the  names 
XumSorm  and  Zmodotm;  bot  Aen  b  m  doabt 
that  the  former  is  the  tnie  reading.        TP-  ^-1 

ZKNO'DOTUS  (Zi}y<}Soro5).  1.  Of  £ph esi  .s 
n  edebrated  gnumnariMi,  ww  tiie  tint  cuperin- 
tendent  of  the  great  library  at  Alcxruulri.i,  I:i  which 
office  he  was  succeeded  hj  CaUimachus,  tie  lived 
during  the  reigns  of  ^  mil  oad  wooad  PlohMies, 
the  son  of  La^s  and  Pbiktdol^us,  but  M  1m  was 
prolHibly  not  appointed  librarian  till  the  reign  of 
Philadelphua,  he  may  be  said  to  have  flourished 
about  B.  c  '280.  Suidas  places  him  under  the  first 
Pt')lemy,and  says  that  he  educated  the  children  of 
Ptolemy  ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  these  were 
the  children  of  Phihdelphne  than  of  the  first  Pto- 
Icray.  Zenodotus  was  a  pupil  of  the  grammarian 
Phiietas,  who  was  probably  also  the  instructor  of 
Phikde^ttt.  Zenedotao  woo  employed  by  Phfla- 


*  Some  interpreters  have  supposed  Pliny  to 
imoa  that  **tiieMtof  caotfngiii  braue  was  lort,** 

and  therefore  (rather  a  considerable  conclusion  to 
be  understood  ")  the  statue  was  made  of  marble. 
Of  many  argumenli  wbleh  disprove  tiib  riew,  it 
may  suffice  to  mention  the  decisive  one,  that  in 
this  part  of  his  woeIl  Flinj  io  *fT^'Tig  of  fanoie 
work*  only. 


delphus  together  wMi  lio 
Alexander  the  Aetolian  an^  X^ycopl 
dian,  to  collect  and  revise   mil  tiae 
Alexander,  we  are  told,    txndiertoaie  A 
collecting  the  tnngofioB^  Li^icophrtm  the 
and  ZciK'dntus  the  poems   of  Homer,  ssi 
other  iUu^trioun  poets  {Hoi 
rum  imkKlrtmi  poeUtrum). 
ment,  preserved  by  the  S^liolj 
the  commentary  of  Txetaea 
■lophanes,  has  given  nm  to 
"  the  other  illnscriotis  ^v>."t"^," 
that  the  epic  ooeta,  and  Mttli«r 
{bMbbos  f  bvt  00  it 
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tinn  of  Philadelphus  to  make 
of  the  Greek  po^  there  ia 
ihoaldaai  toko  iIm  mil  ' 
plain  obnooo  meaning,  and  beli«ve  tha 
made  a  eoDection  of  all  the  oth er 
both  epic  and  lyric    It  haa  beexi 
torily  by  more  than  one  modem  msftov  tMB  / ' 
dotus  made  a  collection  of  all  the  -pfy^m^  S'l-C! 
to  the  epic  cycle,  and  that  his    Ia.boar%  ert 
confined  to  the  Iliod  aad  Odywey.     It  waa,  : 
ever,  to  the  latter  poems  that  he-  dt-\       f  h  ■ 
attention.    Hence  he  is  called  cii«»  nr%t  Aj*fo>- 
of  Homer,  and  his  recetwien  (Asdfitlmmtm)  * 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  obtained  the'  jcTt-at*  ~*.  i-r-  — 
It^^faqaeo^quoted  by  Rut^rnhiiri,  the  Vc»r>^ 

such  as,  fi  Ztji'o8<Jt€ioj.  f}  Zt^j. -JJtoi'.  v  Zr.^  *  . 
St6p9t»ait.  oi  ZiireS^oc,  ai  Zyggrfrow 
rk  ZifroMrew,  rk  Z^i  oWi  urn,  Ae.  T%m 
which  Zenodotus  applied  to  the  text 
were  of  three  kinds.    1.  He  ^cponfpe^ 
He  marked  them  aa  ipanoiia,  hat  iirfc 
cop}'.    3.  He  introdneed  now  readin^ie  <w  tx^ 
posed  or  altered  rersM.    Baouiiplea  of  th*r*e  <-« 
rections  are  given  by  QatoB.  (/Intf  iMiL  v«L  j. 

p.  491,  foil.)  "^TTr          liiB  mhuA  Tii  t 

paid  to  the  langune*'       Honi«*r  caa^^  m  '-"f 
epoch  in  the  grammatical  stodv  o(  t^  Urwc 
famgnage.    Hie  resulu  of  hb  j^HHnl^pM■■i 
specting  the  meaning  and  the  nse      word*  rr* 
contained  in  two  works  which  be 
the  tido  of  ft  CReooary  (FAiiovM, 

mod.  ii.  1005  ;  Schol.  ad  TWr.  t. 
tionory  of  barbarous  or  for  ^ 
*ral,  Oalen,  €Hom,  tRfptr.  iLm^ 
It  was  pn<l>alily  fr<>in  his  gloeaory,  as  Wstf  Iv 
remarked,  that  the  grammarians  took  die  Ire  sa- 
planotioiia  of  the  passages  of  Uemer,  vhicli  ihey 
cite  under  the  name  of  ZenodotM^  oieoe  it  is  wrr 
doubtful  whether  he  wrote  Com n:*Tt-T"f*  {vnmf^ 
lurra)  on  Homer.    Aihenacus  ukewiie  qoeles  t*« 
other  works  by  Zenodotus,  one  called  "BoMsei 
(x.  p.  41  "2.  a),  and  the  other  'IrrropiKa  x-njxri^xrx 
(iii.  p.  i^tji,  f),  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  thef  ve» 
written  by  thb  Z«iodotiia,  or  by  Zoooirtw  ^ 
Alexandrine  mentioned  l>e)ow.    ('W'olC,  fS\Mvrf- 
ad  Horn.  ;  Heffter,  D9  nnfdilii  «mm  ^ 
Ummrkb,  DooBdwbMg,  tSW;  irioiM' J>  11 
diitiSludih  FfonuTki>.  Ciottinpfn,  1 B43;  Gri&i^ 
GetekidUt  dtrKUuaiekcn  PkHoitma^  voL  i,  mS^I. 
4S0,       541,  v«L  IL  p.  32,)^^ 


2>  and  i  !V 


Of  Alkxahbua,  a  grammariaft, 
Aristarchni,  wbeoo  roeenaion  of  the  Iloo^rx 
he  ottodced.    He  b  distit;gui»bed  br  the  eja^« 
6  iv  iaru  aX^it  by  Suidas,  who  aMgw  Atb- 
lowing  woiks  to  him :  1.  Tlpbt  to  i-t-  'a>.— i** 
iBwt^um  TOW  wwifTok    2.  Of^t  OJ^mma  ry 
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I^.  TTf  pi  Trjs  'OfiriptKTjs  <rvintf$*las.  4.  Avfffts 

name  of  Z«nodotua,  the  Ephesian  and  the 
uadrine  ;  but  beiidaa  thne  we  read  of  two 
S  ZaaMdatM  6  MoAA^nrt,  tlMt  it,  o#  Mdhu 
m,  <jfl  A  rat.  Fhiu  n.  33);  and  ZenodotHB  6 
4tT%i4>s^  that  is,  a  diaciple  of  CnUea.  (SdioL  ad 
.  il.  niii.  79.)  Wolf  thinks  (/Wc^om. 
ciju)  that  the  two  last  are  the  uirae  person  as 
Alejunndrine  ;  that  he  was  called  of  AlaUus 
the  place  of  his  birth,  tlie  AUjta$tdrme  from 
place   of  hie  reaidence,  and  the  CKriWeoN, 

his  being  a  disciple  of  Crates,  who  was  also  a 
re  of  Mallaa.  He  remarks  that  as  Crates  was 
gliwKk  opponent  of  AffaMMhWi  hb  Jliiiipls 
Id  naturally  be  the  adversary  of  the  same  great 
lar.  It  may  mdily  be  admitted  that  Zeno- 
•  of  MalfaM  «i  Senadailai  tiw  Mpfe  of 
«s  are  the  same  person  ;  hut  it  appears  impro- 

0  that  the  sams  penoa  shouid  have  had  two 

1  oppoMto  wanmmm  as  I  ^  im  wM  maM£- 
.  We  are  therefore  disposed  to  adopt  the  views 
>iintzer  and  other  scholars  that  there  wen  three 
umarians  of  this  name*  1.  Zenodotasof  Ephesos, 
Zenodotus  of  Alexandria,  and  S.  Zenodotus 
^Callus,  the  disciple  of  Crates.  It  is  very  likely 
rover  that  some  of  the  works  assigned  by  Suidas 
tbie  Alexandrine  were  writtMi  by  the  disciple  of 
Ilea.   (DttntM^  IM  JmtM  Mih  iftwsiiMi, 

24,  25.) 

8.  Of  Trobbi,  wrote  a  bisloiy  of  YMMi,  b 

lich  he  spoke  of  the  rape  of  the  fitUa 
ionys.  ii  49  ;  Pint.  Bom.  14.) 
4.  TlM8t«iie,|idiicMs«f  Diogenes, 

)igmm  nn  Zonon,  vHmI  iifMMlgr 
lertius  (vii.  2d,  30). 
6.  Tho  EpioiuMMATiST,  ODs  of  whoM  epigrams 
preserved  in  tbo  GfMlt  Anthology  (vii.  315). 

6.  The  AKTor.rAN,  mentioned  by  Ca<>8ar  Oer- 
anicus  at  the  commeucement  of  his  Commentary 
I  the  I'hafnomtna  flf  AlMMb 

7.  A  Ne(>-Pi  ATONIC  philosopher,  wan  n  fa- 
>unte  of  Proclus,  whom  h«  succeeded  in  his  schooL 
Pkot.  C^.  181,  p.  117,  a.  t,  Ool  949;  p.  tM,ii 
4,  ed.  Bekker.) 

8.  The  Sophist,  more  osually  odkd  Zenobios. 

ZENON  (ZW\  historical.  1.  An  officer  In 
he  s«rvice  of  Antiochos  the  Orsat,  who  left  him 
a  dM|»  if  llo  city  of  Sordis,  wfaea  ho  Umsdf 
raat  tn  Apameo  (Liv.  xxxm  44^ 

%  An  (MSeer  in  the  service  of  king  Philippns. 
So  wss  one  of  the  governors  of  Athanmnia,  being 
ilatioBsd  at  Tbeium.  WImb  Athamania  revolted, 
ie  held  ont  sgainst  the  insorgents  for  a  few  days, 
3ut  was  eventaally  compelled  to  retire.  When 
PMHppn  hiioded  Athamania,  Zenon  was  eeat  lo 
lake  possession  of  Kihopia.  He  found  it  neces- 
sary, however,  to  retire  to  a  stroiuw  position  when 
atiMfcad  by  tho  kCbmmSKm.  Tho  grcalir  part 

of  his  forces  were  killed  ;  he  himsftf  with  a  few 
•then  ssesoed  to  the  king.   (  Liv.  zxxviii.  1,  dte.) 
Son  01  piclmuii,  king  of  Ptetdsi^  vai  ttowawl 

king  of  Armenia  by  Gemanicns  at  Artazata,  jl  d. 
18.  From  the  name  of  the  city  where  he  was 
crowaed,  the  name  Arttuna*  wm  bestowed  upon 
him.   (Tac.  Atmcd.  il  56.) 

4.  Sumsmed  Cotylas,  tyrant  of  Philadelphia, 
mentioned  by  Josephus.   lAfU.  JwL  ziii.  8.  §  1, 

rokUL 
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ZENON  {Zi\vwv),  philosophers,  1.  Of  Cith  m, 
a  city  in  the  island  of  Cvprus,  founded  by  Pbue- 
aiein  oettlanL  Ho  woi  tho  sea  of  MwawM.  Seaio 

aiithorities  assi^'n  other  names  to  his  father,  but 
with  leas  probabiliqr  (IHofr  La&t.  vii.  1,  ib.  Me- 
nag.>.  Ho  is  aid  to  havo  omb  oaily  wtm  vnr  to 
the  pursuit  of  philosophy  throogh  books  of  the 
Sociatics,  which  his  fsther  was  accustomed  to 
btiag  bode  firom  Atheas  whea  he  wait  thither  on 
tndinir  voyages  ;  and  to  have  devoted  hteidf  to  it 
entirely  when  (through  the  direction  of  an  oracle, 
as  is  said)  at  the  age  of  22,  or,  according  to  others, 
30  years,  having  been  shipwrecked  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Peiraeeus,  he  was  led  to  settle  in 
Athens  (i6M^.  2,  4,  5,  28).  Whether  he  lost  all 
Ms  property  in  the  shipwreck  (Bsaioa>  4t  Dnrnqm, 
Animi,  c  14  ;  Plut.  de  cap.  r.r  f'tifit-ifi;  p.  K", 
a),  oc^  what  is  cou«denibly  less  likelv,  remained 
in  poswosisB  of  a  fiibeloas  ftrtane  of  lOOO  tsleats 
(Diog.  I>,-\Lrt.  vii.  1 3,  comp.l  5, 20, .') ),  his  moderation 
and  contentment  had  become  proverbial  {Zijvwyot 

comp.  Jo,  1 6y 

Hi  ;  Suid.  «.  e.),  and  an  admiring  recognition  of 
his  virtues  shines  throogh  even  the  ridicule  of  the 
comic  poets  (Philemon,  Posidippus,  &c. ;  Diog. 
Laert.  vii.  27,  && ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  ii.  p.  413). 
Though  weakness  of  body  is  said  to  have  first  de- 
tenuined  him  to  live  rigorously  and  simply  (Diog. 
I^ert.  vii.  1 ;  Antig.  Cvyst  afx.  AHm.  xiL  9),  and 
harden  himself  (Diog.  La5'rt.  26,  &c.),  yet  an  in- 
clination lor  being  independent  of  want  seems 
already  ot  an  osriy  poriod  to  haia  eoaio  fa  as  n 
additionril  motive,  and  to  have  led  him  to  the 
cynic  Crates,  to  whom,  however,  he  could  only 
BttBehhintelf  widi  a  twaCoU  lassrvadaifc  i  Ibr  bo 
could  not  adopt  either  the  contempt  te  Oillblished 
usages  which  characterised  their  mods  of  IUb,  not 
thefr  setnn  of  free  and  compnhensiTe  knowledge 
(Ibid.  3,  17,  22).  Yet  ho  mma  v>  have  been  stlU 
entirely  under  their  influence  when  he  wrote  his 
noKntfa  {lUd.  4 ;  comp.  Plut.  </f  Alejt.  JorUt.  i. 
6).  When  it  was  that,  against  the  dissuasion  of 
Crates,  he  betook  himself  to  the  Mejiaric  Stilpn 
(Diog.  Laiirt.  vii.  24.  2),  we  do  not  learn ;  and 
oqauly  scanty  aia  tbt  aemnts  which  wo  hafo 
respectinir  his  intercourse  with  the  two  other  con- 
temporary Metrics  Diodorus  Cronui  and  Philon 
(M  16, 25,  1.5,  IG)  «n  tho  eae  baad,  aa 


aad  with 

the  Academics,  Xeiiocmtes  and  Polemon  (ibUi.  2, 
35,  comp.  Said. «.  o.)  on  the  other.  Only  from  tho 
logic  of  li»  Sloiei  iro  mo  ^  ia  tfam  hnmeh  of 
science  they  approached  considerably  nearer  to  the 
Megarics  than  to  the  Academics.  The  period 
which  Zenon  thus  devoted  to  study  is  extended 
by  one  unauthenticated  statement  to  twenty 
years.  (Dio?,  Laert.  vii.  4,  cx)mp.  2.)  At  its 
dose,  and  after  be  bad  developed  his  peculiar 
pUhMophiesl  •yilM,  to  which  ho  anH  abeody 
have  gained  over  some  disciples,  he  opened  his 
school  in  the  porch  adorned  with  the  paintings  of 
Polygnotus  (Stoa  Meflo),  wldeb«  ot  aa  eorfioa 
time,  had  been  a  place  in  which  poets  met  (Kra- 
tosthenes  in  Dioa.  LaSrt.  vii.  6).  From  it  his 
discipln  won  cdM  Sktm^  a  auao  arUbh  kad 
before  been  applied  to  the  above-mentioned  poets, 
and  by  which  also  the  grammarians  who  assembled 
there  probably  at  a  Uter  time  were  known.  Pr^ 
vioosly  his  disciples  were  ciHwil  Zenon ians.  Amoaf 
the  warm  admirers  of  Zenon  was  king  Antigunus 
Gonatas  of  Macedonia :  for  although  the  cor- 
bttwMt  lha  t««^  iwtfuSng  la  bata 
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tcCmciim  to  an  ioTitetioo  of  the  king,  iHiidi  Zenon 
declined  (Diog.  Laikt  vii.  7«  &c.),  ia  nnmistake- 
ably  the  mvention  of  a  later  rhetorician  (see  Aldo- 
btandinui  on  the  aixive  pattage),  it  is  well  esta- 
blished that  a  close  intima^  iofaauted  between 
them,  kept  up  through  Persaeus  and  Philonides, 
diadplea  of  the  philosopher,  and  companions  of  the 
kiqg  (Ibid,  9.6,19—15,86;  Aniam^NdLiiL  IS; 
Simplic.  til  EpKtft.  Enrhir.  c  51  ;  Aelian,  V.  If.  ix. 
26).  Zanon  is  also  said  to  hava  attracted  the 
attanliaBaftba  Egyptian  PlokaMBs  (Diof.Lalrt^ 
vii.  24  ;  in  Stoluiouh,  S^mi.  xxri.  howcTor,  with 
referanoe  to  the  sama  stoiy,  amhaiidara  oi  Anti- 

noa  wa  apolBni  of  X  Mwh  mm  koBMnible, 
rerer,  ia  the  confidenoe  and  esteem  which  the 
Athenians  showed  towards  him,  stranger  as  he 
was  ;  for  although  the  well-known  Mory  that  they 
dapoaitad  tha  of  the  fortress  whli  Un,  tba 
most  trustworthy  man  (Diop.  I^'rt  6),  may  be  a 
later  inventicm,  there  seems  no  reason  for  doubting 
the  authentidtj  «f  tiM  daeaia  of  the  people  by 
%vhich  a  golden  crown  and  a  public  burial  in  the 
Cenundctts  weca  »«nuded  to  him,  becaosa,  during 
UalMf  Midaaiafai  AiiMM^  ¥7  Ua  4oabrinaa  and 
bis  life  spent  in  acconlanc«  with  them,  he  had 
conducted  tha  young  men  who  attached  thamaalTas 
«a  Ua  alang  tka  path  of  lirtaa  nd  ^mBoOm 
(Diog.  Laert  10,  &c  6,  15).  The  Athenian  citi- 
aenship,  howerer,  he  is  said  to  have  declined,  that 
he  might  not  become  nnfiuthfiil  to  hie  natiTe  had 
(Plut.  d£  Stoioor.  repugn,  p.  1034,  a  ;  comp.  Diog. 
Laert.  12),  where  in  n'tum  he  was  hifihly  esteemed 
(ibid.  0).  For  the  rest,  we  have  preserved  some 
nut  very  characteristic  traits  from  his  life,  ia  put 
from  the  works  of  the  elder  Stoics,  as  Persaeus, 
Cleanthca,  and  Chrysippus  UlmL  U  1^)* 
tham  wa  aaa  thai  to  HM  af  IB  laniest,  if  Mk 
gloomy  disposition  (Pnti,  lf>,  comp,  20;  Sidon. 
ApoUiiians,  JipuL  ix.  9);  thai  he  loved  to  with- 
teiv  Uaailf  frsB  giaalcraivi,  nA  U  walk 
about  with  only  two  or  three  (Diog.  Laert.  l4)  ; 
that  be  was  fond  of  burying  himself  in  investiga- 
tions {iUL  15),  had  a  dislike  to  prolix  and  alabo- 
tm  apaadMa  (AML  1«.  22 ;  Stob.  Senu  zndv.X 
and  was  clever  and  ready  nt  short  telling  answers. 
(Diog.  LacrL  19,  Ate.,  2^,  &c  tM,  Menag.) 

We  are  net  able  to  ascertain  with  certamty 
either  the  yrar  of  Zenon's  birth,  or  that  of  his 
death,  ami  cannot  regard  as  accurate  the  state- 
MBla 4tok  WcHM  «a  AiImbb  at  the  age  of  22  or 
even  .30  years,  that  he  pjirsn-  i!  his  philosophical 
atttdies  for  20  years,  and  presided  over  his  school 
fa  58  yean  f  Diog.  Laftt.  98),  tmm  thaafh  «» 
ahanid  prefer  the  statement  that  ho  renched  the 
aga  of  98  (i6Mi),  to  that  of  his  disci[^  Penaeos, 
according  to  which  he  was  only  72  yeanoU  wlMn 
he  died.  He  is  said  to  have  been  still  aUva  In 
the  130th  Olympiad  (iM.  6),  and  this  is  certainly 
in  accordance  with  the  statements  which  make  him 
a  diacipla  of  Polemon,  who  became  president  of  the 
Academic  school  in  OL  IIC.  2,  and  aUo  with  what 
«•  are  ttdd  about  hia  intercourse  with  Aniigonus 
GaiMlaa,wtoeMMt»«tofiMnnfei  OLI24,  and 
with  Arcesilaa  (Cic.  Actul.  i.  <>,  1  S,  ii.  24).  Of  his 
vritimis  for  tb«  most  part  ^aly  ^0  titles  are 
qmia  (Diog.  Lrikt  4).  Tto  aniUBetathn  that 
we  posaaas  can  hardly  be  coni|)lote,  yi't  it  shnwi^  u<^ 
to  some  extent  to  what  objecu  bis  investiouws 
were  chiefly  directed.  We  have  mantion  of  vodta 
1900  Ito  ilhiaaf  Cmaa  (K^rtrrot  ^uaC),  on  the 
life        MMdii^  19  nkuia  (v%4  mrk 


ZENON. 

^iaiMfitmt);  an  innabe,  on 
(w^  ipuvt  ^  trt^  OfdpAwiMt 
on  the  afiactions  (vspl 
fitting  {rtfi  rev  so^carras)  s 
Mov),  besides  the  Politda 
Grecian  education  (vcpl  'E\Aij»ni«Tf» 
the  art  of  love  (cfwrur^  ^^XFW^  vms^ 
laUng  t»  piqrsics  we  fiini  MHtfaMd  mmm 
universe  ( irtp]  rou  2A«v,  comp.  142,  47.  «^ 
on  aasesca  {wtfi  ovcias,  1M> 
•iMm');  «i  tka  sigfct  («^ 
tents  of  the  following  seem  to  hure  l«nn  a 
logical  kind  t  on  the  idea  (wcp2  i-w  A^l*^  • 
40) :  tnotkas  {harpteai,  134)  i  MB  woaW  r 
pression  ('«^  Af{c«»f) ;  Solotiom  (X«0^t>.  «.{ 
Reintatioaa  flAryxM).  Besidca  thrnr  ib^  a 
attributed  to  him  wocks  an  Poetrjr  C'*'*^''  xtk^^c 
iayadiriMi)  ;  Hombb  Prshlema  {mpatHmmnt 
'Ourfpacmp  w^ktc,  comp.  Dit»e.  I,at-rt.  Titi.  J-^ 
work  entitled  kcU^oXmca  ; 
funifioiftittmra) ;  and  SMOI 
trines  {TlvOayopitcd). 
The  wntinp  of 

the  warm  adherents  of  the  schoril 
hava  goaa  back  to  tha  boaka  aC  tim 
liianM'  _ 
often  confusedly  enoogfa,  sketdies  o£  1 
tern,  bat  it  is  only  aa  qiecial ' 
idfoa  thiU  they  notice  what  belooga  to 
fnuMia  of  tha  sy*tem,  and  in  tbej  ddi«~.  I 

from  each  other,  and  from  the  later  Stoscs.  €>-  j 
frequently  we  can  only  detenoiue  in  th«  jre^'v 
and  often  merely  by  oonjectnre,  bow  iv  Ztrm  , 
himself  had  coodwrted  the  doctrine,  arti  --till  i~  / 
bow  he  gradually  anivad  at  the  Vrntuaea  <d  tL  \ 
first  ha  appears  ta  town  aMnahai  yjng^rif  ta  Hp  i 
Cynics.  This  is  confirmed  not  oii!v  l»v  thm  sbf*^  ) 
mentioned  aiithoritisa,  bnt  bj  tlie  bttia  afeai  tm  \ 
been  presemi  OTt  Of  «r  laapmtj' 
(Diog.  I>acrt.  viL  32,  121,  12s ; 
A^.  cur.  iii.  p.  780  ;  Platnrch  in  tlie 
passages) ;  ttd  it  is  net  ttnUsalj  thaa  it  wm  ^ 
that  he  gave  nrnnaiii  to  tto  mmmkmf£ik^ 
Stoa,  that  Cynism  was  the  nenr  wnj  10 
(tirai  rhv  Kvnoft^  rsrraptfr  4u'  mptr^  Urn  ] 

Diog.  Laert  1 21 ,  UL  Uam'\  toabo 

(SiarpiSal)  also  there  must  ^till  have  l«enajpmf 
deal  of  Cynism.  (SazL  Emn.  Jd*^  aL  iSi  i 
HypoL  m,  945,  aam^  3Mw> 

The  need  of  a  foundation  and  compietica  «f 
ethic  by  means  of  lofio  and  f^yais*  laA  la*  * 
approxtoatota  ito  AMAiiaiai^  aai  ■afltot'^ 
also  to  Anstntle.    The  thrMtfioU  JfaWHirf|tt' 
looophy  he  had  aTnhinfd  m  hia  tasatlma  m  it 
Idea,  and  tod  M^dpatad  tto  anooessson  M  \ 
waa  adopted  also  by  Chrysippas  and  odier^  ' 
Logic,  Physic,  Ethic  (Diojr.  I.aort-  39.  At.. 
he  is  certainly  not  the  ongin  it^  r  r4  tAe  c-m^^  < 
hensiva  srhamatian  ia  which  we  tind  tto  kyt  n^  I 
physic  of  the  Stoics  treated  {Jlui.  h  •  * 

treatment  of  logic,  to  van  mwu  bdund  his  f^M^  | 
cessors  (Ciokiis  Ai.iir.4X  HlaAat^a««  | 
conclusions  needfJ  a  more  explicit  foondatira 
able  to  withstand  tto  ftbirrtisna  of  tto  AariM**  i 
in  particular  (Id.  4b  Mr.  ItoVk &f|.  lb**  | 
the  necessity  of  a  M:it  nti6c  treatment  of  lifibl' 
uru'fMi  that  the  wise  man  most  kitow  bow  Is  sniI 
deception  ( Id.  AcwL  ii.  20).  Wittont  dsok  k"*  { 
ferKNi  our  cognitions  to  inipreaaioan,  and  then  * 
affNiioat  of  tto  aaal  (h^mAnu  «<• 
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Emp.  nrl'-.  Math.  vii.  228,  230,  236),  more 
delinitions  of  which  were  attempted  by 
(Aai,  ChryaippuR,  and  otheri,  who  demltd  the 
•nm  the  other,  ehowing  clearly  thi\t  none  such 
een  establUhed  by  Zenoo.  In  like  manner  the 
flu  «f  aqmeptiimi»  or  representations  (<payra- 
into  such  as  were  credible  (Ti8ayal),  incredible 
arot),  at  once  credible  and  not  otdibie,  and 
WW  nBismr  cimniw  ms  nncwmv  {  ibiii 

r  into  true  and  false,  may  very  likely 
been  made  bj  Zenoo  (/M.  242,  &c).  It  lay 
'  ^Mift  of MtlidMiloii  ef  tiiieeoiMflptfoBs  into 

rttMlflfiMft  (KaToATj^Ttxaf),  i.  c  demon.^trablc, 
Domi^folMnBible,  which  is  referred  to  Zenon. 
Amd.  iL  6,  21.)    fiat  here  also  the  more 
daAllitions  arc  to  be  ascribed  to  the  later  Stoa 
Emp.  adv.  Math.  vii.  253).    On  the  other 
Zenon  had  reserved  for  the  free-will  the 
r  of  MBont  {wfKarih&u')  in  distinguish - 
etween  the  impressions  conununicnted  to  the 
a  (Cic.  Acad.  L  11),  and  distinguished  the 
ring  stages :  representttdon,  eognMon,  Ment, 
'ledge,  exhibiting  their  relation  to  rnch  other 
le  well-known  illaitntion  of  the  flat-extended 
,  and  the  snHtaml  ihiMiMiiy  of  the  KiC  {Ci6> 
Lii.4,i.  lljL  As  the  ultimate  criterion  nf  truth 
a  aaaumed  right  reason  (Diog.  La&t.  ni.  54, 
Interp.),  wUch  Chiysipras  and  c<hcii,  in 
» ondcMMMd  ta  wpMHfc  ioito  He  MMtttont 
i. 

mon  &eema  to  have  had  no  share,  or  but  very 
V  in  the  davdopaoMBt  of  the  Stoic  doctrine 
?ct:n£f  the  categories,  condoiioiia,  the  parts  of 
ch  and  rhetoric  The  last  eoidd  have  been 
ided  liy  Udi  oaly  ■•  m  anpHfteation  of  dialec- 
riccnrding  to  the  comparison  referred  to  by 
ro  {Orator,  32),  and  could  hardly  have  ap- 
od to  Un  to  need  a  tepiialo  MMrtMe  tnii> 

L  (Cic.  de  Fin.  iv.  3.) 
t  seems  that  at  the  head  of  his  Physic  stood 
(Mopoeition  tliat  every  thing  which  operates,  as 
:  m  avary  thing  operated  upon,  is  corporeal, 
OMMonently  that  the  actual  is  limited  to  that 
m  JUm,  L  1 1 ).  He  called  the  mbatance,  that 
•  Kf  dio  basis  of  erery  thmg  eodsliBt,  tiMU 
lary  matter  -which  neither  increases  nor  dimi- 
lea  itself  (Stob.  Eel.  EUi.  p.  90  ;  Diog.  Lacrt.  vii. 

TMs  wae  fai  his  Tiew^the  intercommingUng 
natter,  in  itself  passive  and  Toid  of  quality 
oioT  i^AT)),  and  of  operatiTepower,  that  is  of  the 
y  (Diog.  Lalrt.irfl.lMfCie.JL«kf  Sense. i^. 
.  He  saw  this  operative  power  in  fire  (Cic. 
1^  i.  11),  or  aether  {ibid.  ii.  41),  as  the  basis 
dl  irHal  activity  (de.  4»  HaL  Dmr.  H.  9,  til 
and  in  this  way  was  led  to  go  back  to  the  1 
txine  of  Heracleitns.  Attaching  his  Tiews  to 
t  doctrine,  he  tluight  that  the  uniTene  comee 
>  being  ifku  fimn  fire,  or  through  it,  the 
i^rtry  !«nbstance  passing  through  the  intermediate 
of  air,  becomes  liqueBed,  and  then  the  thick 
tion  becomee  eiffh,  the  rarer  portion  air,  and 
Uy  again  becomes  rarified  into  fire  ( Diog.  Laert, 
.  142,  comp.  136;  Stob.  Ed.  Fins.  p.  320). 
oon  dso  appropriated  to  himself  the  Herndei- 
n  doctrine  of  the  periodic  alternation  of  the 
mation  and  annihilation  of  the  universe  (Stobk 
#.  Fkyt.  i,  p.  414).  The  man  anel  deflnWoa 
the  doctrine  in  this  instance  also  belongs  to  his 
xeseoci^  as  Chj^Bippus,  Poseidonius,  Ac  The 
dva  or  ortisen-fire  {rtx'""'^  CSe.  dSi  iVSrf. 
»r.  iin^  9omgk  1ht§.  Lrikt  tiL  IM)  Ml 


in  his  view  hsTe  been  identical  with  the  deity  ; 
but  what  Heradeitus  tacitly  pre-supposed,  that  it 
parLikes  of  the  wodd-OSBSdonsness,  ZOMD  OO- 
deavniired  to  define  more  exactly,  and  to  prore, 
substituting  for  the  universe-en&ouling  power  the 
imiTerse  itself,  that  ii^  the  substance  or  it,  er  tha 
deity,  and  attributing  reason  to  it,  inasmuch  as  on 
the  one  hand  the  rattimal  (AoTuriJy)  is  better  than 
Ae  liiailoiHd,  aad  en  tho  odw,  tfiat  whidi  2e 
found  in  the  parts  must  belong  to  the  whole  (Sext, 
Emp.  adv.  Math.  is.  104,  101 ;  Cie.  de  Nat,  Dear, 
ii.  8).  In  flrfs  «Bfvan»-iidiioBing  iha  dicfa  most 
dwell  not  merely  a  concomitant  consdonsness,  but 
a  foreseeing  one  (Cic.  de  NaL  Deor.  iL  22),  that 
is,  the  eternal  deity  extended  throughout  the 
whole  universe,  must  produce  {JUtipuofvprYttv^  Diog. 
LacrL  vii,  134,  136)  every  thing.  The  doubt  of 
Ariston,  whether  God  could  be  a  being  possessed  of 
life  (Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  i.  14)  seems  to  hare  been 
directed  against  Zenon's  further  definitions  which 
have  not  come  down  to  us.  Again,  Zenon  detiued 
the  daty  as  dial  Inr  of  natoia  wlildi  enrer  aeeem- 
plishes  what  is  right,  and  prevents  the  opposite 
(Cic  i.  &),  as  the  enexgj  which  moves  itself  and 
optnieo  aeeoidfa^  to  tno  Ivors  of  unpregnvdni 
{\£rf(H  oTTfpjuaTiKof,  Dine.  I^aert.  riL  148;  Cic. 
die  NaL  Dear.  ii.  89),  and  identified  it,  or  Zeus, 
with  spirit  md  predestination,  or  nnconditioned 
necessity  (Stob.  Ed.  Pkyu  i.  178;  Diog.  Loftt. 
vii.  88,  148,  kc,  156>,  without  detriment  to  the 
foresight  and  free  self-determination  attributed  to 
it  (Cie.  d»  NaL  Deor.  ii.  22).  He  seems  to  have 
endeavoured  to  refer  the  different  chief  deities  of 
the  Greek  mythology  to  the  ditferent  fundamental 
modeeef  menfftststien  of  the  single  dirine  primary 
power  (fbiJ.  i.  14,  comp.  Diog.  LoEit.  viL  147, 
149).  He  must  have  zci^uded  individual  souls  as 
being  ivIhI  wurid^uut  was ;  as  of  llio  notare 
of  fire,  or  as  warm  breath  (■n-vfrua  (vOepfinv^  Cic 
Tux.  i.  9,  d9  NaL  D«or,  iii  14,  comp.  Plut.  de 
pk pL  DtenL  fr.  t\  DIm,  LoArt  -riL  15(0,  and 
therefore  as  perishable  (Diog.  Laert.  /.  c).  The 
threefold  division  of  the  soul  attributed  to  him 
(Tertuliian.  de  Amma^  c.  14)  is  obscure,  if  not 
dubiona.  But  howeTer  he  may  hare  divided  it,  Iw 
must  have  referred  its  different  activities  to  one 
and  the  same  fundamental  power  {rrfimovLK6¥^ 
Sezt.  Emp.  adv.  ilfott.  Ii;  lOS  {  osmp.  Boseh. 
Pnu!p.  Ev.  rv.  20). 

Zenon,  coinciding  irith  the  Cynics,  and  with  equal 
stringency,  recognised  in  Iho  flMWI  derided  laauuer 
the  unconditional  natnn  of  morel  obligations,  and 
that  only  that  which  answors  to  them  is  valuable 
in  itsdr ;  Imt  depnted  ikon  them  partly  in  ih» 
deduction  and  definition  of  them,  partly  and  chiefly 
in  this,  that  by  paving  the  way  for  the  separation 
of  the  fbnn  and  the  purport  or  objects  of  our 
actions,  he  undertook,  with  reference  to  the  domain 
of  the  (so-called)  indiJTertnt^  to  demonstrate  a  rehi- 
tive  value  in  that  which  accords  irith  natural 
impulses,  and  so  to  oppose  the  lianh  contempt  ef 
the  Cynics  for  custom,  wthout  however  allowing 
that  the  gratification  of  mere  natunil  wants,  and 
the  eslemal  good  things  which  serve  that  end, 
have  any  value  in  themselves.  In  order  tn  briiijr 
forward  prominently  the  unconditional  value  of  the 
HMMl  (ibf^JEAlBdL  fLl54)  ho  temed  it,  fol- 
lowing the  ezaronU  of  the  Eretrio-Megaric  school, 
the  ringle,  sole  and  rioiple  good  (Cic  Acad.  116. 2), 
which,  tn  tiiat  tscy  neson,  is  that  which  alono 
iMdbt  soiTWiafNraBdBaM  for  itself  (Oc 
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<fe  Hk.  ili.  6.  B  ;  eomp.  Diog.  LirfHHLlOO, 

with  iho  attainment  of  which,  consequently,  h«p- 
pineM  moBt  be  coincident  (Stob.  Le.  p.  138).  This 
DA  deacribed  as  perfect  miantniity  of  life  {ifioKoyow- 
fidnts  Cnf.  Stob.  /L  c.  p.  1 32,  1 34 ;  Cic  de  Fin.  L  e.^ 
which  in  its  turn  should  numifest  itself  as  the  un- 
hindered flow  of  life  {t6pota  rov  filov^  Stob.  L  e. 
p.  138  ;  Diog.  Lnprt.  vii.  nUiBtlMlLEmp.  HypoL  iii. 
172).  Unanimity  nf  lift'  howover  can  only  be  at- 
tained (so  Zenon  already  app<>ar8  to  have  added  in 
diMiiMiaf  the  point,  see  Diog.  Laert  ^.87*  Ac), 
in  proportion  as  it  in  its  turn  is  in  romplpt(^  har- 
nony  with  the  rest  of  nature.  The  further  deve- 
lopment Mid  mm  natH  dnHiiftiwi  of  drfi  tnbject 
hnwcvcr  helnngn  to  Clean thc9,ChryBippu8,  and  other 
■ucoesson  of  Zenon  (Dicg.  Laiirt.  vii.  8d,  dec). 
PefAd  iiimiiiBly  tt  Vtb  kifPOfct  tun  nibf  m 
achieved  through  the  unrestricted  dominion  of 
right  reason,  that  i«,  by  our  reason  not  only  ruling 
unconditionally  0T«r  our  other  eneigiei  and  circum- 
ItMioai,  tat  alw  eoinciding  with  tbe  universal 
reason  —  the  reason  which  goyemn  natiiiv.  Tfii-* 
last  is,  in  other  words,  the  source  of  mural  law,  nf 
that  which  forbids  as  well  as  that  which  commands 
(Stob.  /.  c.  p.  1 04  ;  comp.  Plut  Stoie.  Rep.  p.  1 037). 

Since  then  that  nnvaiTing  onanimity  or  con- 
sistency of  aool,  out  of  wueh  Mnlly  good  volitiQno 
and  actions  spring,  is  virtue  (Stob.  L  c.  p.  104  ; 
Cic  TWc  ir.  16),  true  good  can  only  amsist  in 
▼irtno  (Stob.  90 ;  Diog.  Loftt  tU.  102,  127), 
niid  this  bfin^'  srlf-sufRcient,  can  need  no  external 
good  circumstances  (Diog.  Laert  vii.  104  ;  Cic  de 
/fik  ill  10  ;  Sen.  .^pu<.  9;  Plat. /Lc).  That,  to 
the  accomplishment  or  attainment  of  which  Tirtne 
is  directed,  has  no  ralne  in  itself,  but  on  the  con- 
tnry  derires  value  only  from  its  being  willed  and 
■ceompKihod  morally  (Stob.  /.  c.  p.  04).  And  it 
just  at  this  point  that  Zenon  felt  himself  con- 
•mined  to  deviate  from  the  Cynics.  He  could  not 
adaul  tint  tUngs  indifSerent  in  AoBialfOB  are 
withoiit  any  value  for  us.  On  the  contrary,  he 
endeavoured  to  point  oat  differences  which  fixed 
tbo  nMoaon  of  thoir  nlatho  indiM.  They  have 
this,  according  to  him,  in  proportion  as  they 
ooneepond  to  the  original  natural  instinct  of  self- 
pwierittton  (Diog.  Lafrt  tn.  Sft ;  Gh;  db  Mi.  iii. 
5,  15,  iv.  10,  9,  Acad.  i.  16).  What  corresponds 
to  that  is  justly  preferred  (is  a  irp(nfyfi4pof\  has  a 
certun  worth  (o^/o,  Stob.  /.  c,  n.  144,  &c  15b*  ; 
comp.  Diog.  Laert.  vii.  105),  ana  adaita  of  being 
shown  to  be  such,  that  'i%  of  having  a  foundation 
for  it  established  (Cic  Acad.  L  10,  &c.  ;  Stob.  /.  c. 
|k  158  :  Diog.  Laert  nL  108).  Bat  because 
even,'  thiiij;  which  conduces  to  self-preservation, 
like  self -preservation  itself^  has  only  a  conditional 
(relative)  ndno,  it  cannot  bo  a  oonsthoflnl  oloment 
of  happiness;  the  latter  depends  merely  upon  moral 
volition  and  action  (Cic  de  Fitt.  iii.  1 3).  That 
whkb  fa  to  be  preftnod  b  m  approprtmit  thing 
(Ka6})Koi'),  a  (Ifsii^matinn  which  ZiMion  first  intro- 
duced (Diog.  Laert  L  c),  and  show*  itself  to  be 
mch  by  ita  rational  fimndatiaB  (eiXoyov,  Diog. 
Laj:rt  and  Stob.  IL  oc.).  The  oppropHaie^  however, 
and  its  foundation,  are  perfect  only  when  the  latter 
is  unconditional,  that  is, corresponds  to  unconditional 
requirements  (a  KarSpQufuu,  Stob.  p.  158  ;  Ge*  4* 
Fin.  iii.  7,  9,  14, 17,  dc  Of.  i.  3).  So  long  as  an 
action  can  merely  be  justttied  as  tit,  it  is  a  middling 
{jiUaw)  actiou,  and  has  no  real  moral  value,  even 
though  it  should  perfectly  coincide  with  a  truly 
moral  action  in  reference  to  its  object  or  (.urport 


(Stob.  p.l58:Okdhif«ktcb) 
reason  that  the  g^rm  of  the  distinc^co 
legality  and  morality  hao  been  tncv^  bb  ck» ' 
separation  erf'  the  mo^oss*'  and  aardy 
joat  as  flserality,  or  virtue,  can  oaljr  wmAmat  r 
junction  with  the  perfect  dominin-n  c-T 
vice  can  consist  only  in  the  nnamMriat  Kta 
authority  of  v^A  \ 

—  without  any  accommodation  —  oppoagji 
(Cic  r«ae.  iv.  IS,  Acad.  \.\%dt 
9,  IWiiii.];Diog;LaBrt.^lSrs  Stak. 

116);  nay,  virtue  and  vice  cannot 
side  in  one  and  the  same  sal^ect,  can 

and  no  one  moral  action  can  be  n>  ■rf»  > 
anothtr  (Cic  (<s  Aa.  iii.  14;  SezL 
tU.499).  AflMbmlMMowMi 
in,  that  is,  all  are  either  good  or 
impulses  and  desires  rest  opon  free 
p.  162,  164  i  Cic  TWs.  iv.  9,  Aa^  a. 

which,  becanse  wit^^ra«ni  fmm  thw 
reason,  are  immoral  ( Uiog.  Laert.  rii.  1  Z  O  : 
p.  IWtCic  Tu»c.  iv.  6.  14),  nay,  moRw  «^  - 
the  source  of  immoral  actions  (Stob.  p.   "t  Tt', 
Cic  lie        iv.  3tf  ;  Plut  d^  VirU  no^.  ^  i. 
Zenon,  tbetefiim,  hail  aheady  eapedaUy  mmtrezr. 
himself  with  the  more  rx.-u:t  (i^nniiion  of  tlip 
tions,  and  had  nrnnposed  a  separate 
thentaabas  been  above  rMHrirad.  Tol 
the  fourfold  division  of  them.    He  referred  tba 
present  (sp^tf^oror),  and  therefore  operaziw  tsuxs 
(&]so  asMBBptioas)  respecting  the  good  and  c 
bad  (Cic  TWc  iii  8  \  Stob.  p^  170).  Th*rf 
be  rooted  out,  and  not  merely  set  aside  { Cic  TW 
iv.  18,  &c),  and  their  place  xnu&t  U>  occQpaed  rj 
corresponding  movements  of  th«  rcAson.    K»  Ir 
was  the  oritjinator  of  th«»  fourfold  divisi--<ti  of  si* 
affections  (desire  and  fear,  pleasaie  and  pain: 
evMia,  ^^t,  A^;  Cic  TWaa.      €  ;  9i«*- 

p.  166,  &c. ;  Diog.  I^it  rt.  vii.  1  10),  so  in  sdl  prv 
bability  be  also  distingutsiied  the  tbsee  em  »oao 

ivXaStia^  and  assunird  that  pair:,  ^  t- /aase  is  * 
merely  pasMv^^^ciMot  be  transformed  mto  a  sss- 

him  probably,  in  what  is  essential,  belsag  fhr 

definitions  of  the  four  virtue*,  as  wril  a?  ^ 
assertions,  safaseqaently  repeated  to  sat-^'.j,  ir- 
specting  the  perfections  of  the  wiae  man.  How  fir 
he  carried  these  out  and  whether,  or  how  fer  v 
conducted  the  fiarther  sub-divuioa  oC 
virtues,  we  are  not  able  to  detenoM. 

Polemnn  is  said  already  to  have  grven  xXusmfS* 
to  the  suspicion  that  Zcuon  intended  to  perw 
othei  people*s  dortiito  in  endOr  to  ifiprTfcisit 
them  to  himself  in  a  new  drrr*  (Dio^.  Lacn. 


25).  At  a  Uter  time  he  was  frsgnsth  ibiqp^ 
with  having  boos  ifco  ivmlar  aot  o»imm  of 

things,  ns  of  new  words  (Cic  de  Fm.  in.  2,  it.  2. 
&c  Tmtc  V.  12)«  and  already  ChzTstppas  W 
endoavottted  to  dihui  ISm  w^umm. 
(Diog.  Laj-rt  vii.  1 22).  But  thoogb 
may  in  part  have  been  unjust  yet  evcc  t^ 
ness  of  Chrj  gippus  and  othen  was  imc  ahk  M 
develop  oat  of  the  dadriaaa  of  Zenon  an 
cally  constnicted  system,  growios  o-jt  cf 
fundamental  idea,  such  a«  we  find  ia  Fiats  ai^ 
Aristotle  haffin  and  pbyrie  alwiyn 
mere  sapptements  of  ethic,  connected 
extecnaUy  than  internally  ^  and  kl»  mMirf  dt 
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hough  for  centuries  it  banded  together  around 
Dobleat  spirttai,  to  Mruggle  i^ainai  tlie  moral 
tton  of  vgA|hiid  not  pnetodtd  flraos  Ml 
nrestricted  love  of  wisdom,  but  from  the 
le  after  a  oonpletely  wtiilikctonr  mode  of  life, 
longer  IbnsMd  •  mcadMr  of  tto  vmr  rising 
of  development  of  the  philosophining  spirit 
Qraeksy  bal  nthor  aliwi^  baioogod  to  the 


Of  SuB^  (Yolk),  son  of  TeleutagonUy  and 
*ite  disciple  of  Parmenides.  He  was  with 
ittcr  in  Athens  about  the  80th  Olympiad, 

SocratM  still  retf  yottig.  At  this  time 
la  4  0  years  old,  and  consequently  was  bora 

the  70th  Olympiad  (Di^g.  La^rt.  ix.  2S  ; 

Soph.  p.  217,  Farm.  p.  197  {  camp.  flsMl 
3).  With  this  chronology  we  can  ra-^ily  re- 
«  the  atatements  which  assign,  as  the  period 
.  ha  llMvidMl,  tha  78th  Otympiid  (Said.  t. 
9th  (Diog;  Laert.  iz.  29),  or  the  80th  (Easeb. 
s.).  The  atatemanu  that  ho  vofolded  his 
IBM  to  SMB  Bka  Pttidea  and  CUBaa  Ibr  4ie 

of  100  minae  (Plat.  A!,-il,.  i.  p.  119;  Olym- 

tis  Aieili,  p.  140,  Kreuzer;  Plat.  ViL  FericL 
I  indkf  a  nrtbar  long  nsidenee  in  Athens. 

well-^prown  and  gmcefoi  person  («i>M^'ci7t  md 
As  Uitttf)^  Zenon  was  the  fiiYourite  (muSixa) 
'armenidea,  says  Plato  {Farm.  p.  127  ;  comp. 
|.  l^J&eL.  ix.  25),  where  he  doabtleM  intends 
word  to  be  taken  in  the  honourable  wnse 
ip.  iSchol.  ill  Plat.  /.  c),  not,  as  his  traduoers 
iglit  (Athen.  xi.  p.  505),  in  a  signification  whMl 
t  have  redounded  to  his  disgrace  in  the  eye*  of 
e  whom  he  held  in  such  high  esteem.  The  noblest 
i  toal  love  of  Zenoo  for  his  teacher  is  shown  fai  the 
•'ill  which  he  devoted  his  whole  energy  to  thcde- 
«  of  the  docttinea  of  Panaenideai  Ue  is  also 
I  to  1hkv»  tduB  pert  in  the  Inw-mnkbg  (Speo- 
>us  in  Diog.  Laert.  ix.  23)  or  law-mending 
oabo  Ti.  1}  of  Paimenidcs,  to  the  maintenance 
fUdi  tibe  ci^eneof  Hen  had  pledged  themselves 
tj  year  hj  an  oath  (Plut.  adv.  Col.  p.  1 126; 
idKS  L  c),  and  his  love  of  legitimate  freedom  is 
fwn  by  the  courage  with  which  he  exposed  his 

in  order  to  deliver  his  native  country  from  a 
ant  (Plut.  a>h'.  Col.  p.  1 126,  de  Stoic.  lit-^mifn. 
l05,  de  GarrulU.  p.  oUo  ;  comp.  Diog.  Laert 
26,&.  ;  l)iodor.&apwW7,WosseI.)  Whether 
perished  in  the  attempt  or  stinived  the  fall  of 
!  tyrant,  is  a  point  on  which  the  aiithodties 
y.   They  aim  iM*  the  mne  ef  the  tpmii 

^'•rently. 

VJatnctuaately  also  the  vntinffs  of  Zenon  pe- 


'en  the  indefatigable  Sirapliciiis  had  not  siiccci-dod 
possessinghimself  of  more  than  one  of  the  trea- 
of  tfw  Boatie  philoeopher,  and  even  this  he 
ilably  had  before  him  only  in  eztracU  (SimpL  to 
rut.  Fim.  f.  30,  a.  b.).  In  explaining  the  difficult 
eaege  of  Aristotle  respecting  the  mode  in  which 


mon  demonstrated  the inconoeivaldailiiaof  motion, 
»  manifestly  had  not  Zenon's  own  words  W(nrt' 
Bt  Alexander  and  Porphyrias  in  all  probability 
ere  not  even  acquainted  with  what  Shnplicius 
>otes  from  the  treatise  of  Zennn.  (Simpl.  /.  c.) 
at  whether  this  was  the  youthful  essay  chanc- 
irised  in  the  PtommUee  of  Plato,  in  wU^  in 
•der  to  defend  his  master's  doctrine  of  the  nni  ness 
i  the  existent,  he  had  developed  the  contradictions 
mlved  in  the  presuppositioii  of  m  nultipUcity  of 
M  ttdalent  (pjbk /tenik  p.  1S8),  «•  cnoM  de> 
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termine.  Simplicios  like  Plato  chamcterises  the 
treatise  to  which  be  referred  as  comoosed  in  prose, 
te  •  dyypofMfia^  though  tlfll  the  dialerieal  fenn 
indicated  by  Plato,  and  the  divisi nn  of  the  treatise 
into  diffieraot  aigiunentations  {\6yovs)^  each  of 
cafiied  ontdlflbMitaeiBniptions  (AvoMrcif  j 
comp.  Plat  Farm.  p.  127;  Arist.  f^eitdt.Soph.  c.  10; 
Diog.  Laert  iii.  47),  does  not  manifest  itself ;  a 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  snbjeet  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  immediate  occasion  which  led  Aris- 
totle to  regard  Zenon  as  the  orisrinatnr  of  dialcrtic. 
(Diog.  Laert  ix.  25  ;  comp.  viii.  o7;  iSext.  Euip. 
adv.  Atatk.  vit  6).  Of  other  treatises  of  Zenon 
we  only  learn  the  titles  :  —  Discussions  (?p»8f$). 
Against  the  Natural  Philotophers  (v^f  tovs  ^imti- 
itoit\  Ob  Nature  (««^  ^wresft),  Ex^anation  ef 
the  poems  of  Emjiedocles  rSv  tow  *E/i- 

v«0mcA4oiis,  Sttid.  «.  «.),  and  must  leave  it  nnde- 
dded  vhetfMT  H  waa  ene  ef  these,  and  if  io,  whieh 
of  them  la  the  treatise  referred  to  by  Plato  in  the 
Parmenideai  In  another  passage  iFhaedr.  p.  26  j 
comp.  .Amn.  pi  139)  Pli^  nMnibstly  speaks  eC 
him,  not  of  the  rhetorician  Alcidamas,  as  Quintilian 
{IiuL  iii.  1)  assumes,  as  the  Eleatic  Palamedes, 
whose  art  eansea  one  and  the  same  thing  to  appear 
both  like  and  nniiiBi^  CM  nd  nny»  at  flit  nd  in 


motion. 

The  way  in  which  Zenon  undertook  to  show 
the  merely  reUtiva  ^iHdity  of  our  assertieaa  witk 
regard  to  the  phenomenal  world,  is  shown  partly 
by  his  expressions  which  isimplicius  has  preserved, 
arwowKag  to  whidi  the  mnlti^icity  of  pbemmaeMi 
must  be  set  down  as  fiiiitr-,  ]>ecau8e  actual,  and 
consequently  determinate ;  and  as  infinite,  because 
nalandei^  of  nhhaate  parts ;  and  for  that 
reason  as  at  the  same  time  small  and  gn-at  ;  as,  on 
the  one  hand,  in  beiiK  divided  ad  inlinitum,  it 
loeee  all  magnitade,  and  en  tf»  ete  hand  regains 
it  through  the  infinitude  of  the  number  of  the 
parts  (the  argument  of  the  diehotomia,  to  which 
Aristotle  refers,  Phf».  Amao.  i.  8.  p.  187.  1,  and 
which  Porphyrius  had  improperly  referred  to  Par- 
menides ;  see  Simplicius,  1.  c.)  ;  partly  by  the 
question  which  he  is  said  to  have  put  to  Protagoras, 
whether  a  measure  of  corn,  falling  down,  makes  n 
noise  {y^o<pu)  in  its  fall,  while  a  thousandth  part 
of  the  measure,  or  a  single  grain,  does  not  (Arist. 
Fkift.  Aums.  vii.  5.  p.  250.  9;  Simpl.  t  255  ;  SehoL. 
in  Arist.  p.  423,  b.  40).  On  the  infinite  divisibility 
of  space  and  tiuM  also  was  founded  Zenon's  aigi^ 
iMnla  to  disimffa  «ha  iwdiljr  of  note  {iAl 

Phys.  Awtc.  vi.  9;  comp.  c.  1,  2  ;  Simpl.  f.  23f),  b; 
Themist  f.  55,  J  SchoL  in  Ariit.  p.  41d  ; 
comp.  Diog.  hOn,  lat.  99%  He  endeavonied  to 
show,  1.  that  on  accoont  of  the  infinite  divisibility 
of  the  space  to  be  passed  through  the  motion  cannot 
begin  at  all ;  2.  that  for  that  same  reason  the 
creature  which  moves  most  slowly  (the  tortoise) 
could  not  be  overtaken  by  the  swiftest  (Achilles)  ; 
3.  that  the  moving  body  must  at  the  same  time  be 
in  motion,  and  also,  inasmnch  aa  it  eesapiae  ipaea, 
at  rest  ;  4.  that  one  and  the  same  space  of  time 
might,  in  dilTerent  relations,  be  both  long  and  short 
(eomp.  Bayle,  DicL  CriL  $.  v.).  Consequently,  Za* 
non  manifestly  concluded,  we  nowhore  find  in  the 
phenomenal  world  a  really  existing  thing,  remainiqg 
uka  toaif  f  and  eonsequently  w  nuwlwia  find  as 
actual  thing;  it  distributes  itself  into  a  multiformity 
which  has  neither  subsistence  nor  unity ;  for  that 


what  idMB  aviy^— thaliHilto 


M,indiviribb 
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unity, — cannot  become  a  phenomenon  (Ari»t.  Mci. 
B.4.  p.  1001,  bi.  7.  ikw  AkaLteonp.  Simpl.  in  Phy$. 
f,  21).  Hence  lie  asserted  that  lie  would  explnin 
what  thing*  are,  if  he  had  um^  given  to  him. 
(Endeo.  in  SimpL  £  21.  6L)  wMbm^  and  n 
what  way,  he  nerertheleM  admitted  the  theory  of 
Empednclen  as  a  hvpothetical  explanation  of  phe- 
nomena, can  not  be  ascertained  with  certainty  from 
the  scanty  statements  of  Stobaeus  {Eel.  Phgt,  p.  60) 
and  I)iof,'pnes  Lae'rtius  (ix.  29).  The  centrp  of 
gravity  of  bis  philosophy  lies  in  the  acuteness  with 
which  he  unrolded  the  oantndictiont  which  are 
aninst  the  conceivahleness  of  the  fundamental  ideas 
«f  aqterieoce,  in  so  £ar  as  the  world  of  expmence 
k  caaeatwd  as  nStHmU  i&aaaaladlj  naltaad 
aOOaKquently  laid  down  for  nil  subsequent  mcta- 
phyaie  tho  probLenM  of  which  it  haa  atiU  to  aeak 
tha  aalvtfan.  \%  ia  easily  compiakMAIa  ftwafcw 
the  sceptic  Timon  (Diog.  LaerL  iz.  35)  re- 
garded him  with  special  preference.  (Comp.  Zimon 
i^Elie  in  Ntmvmu*  FragmemM  jAUomtpldqmn^  by 
V.  Cousin,  Piiris,  1 828,  p.  96—150).  [Ch.  A.  R] 
ZKNON  (Z^KSH^),  literar\'.  1.  An  historical 
writer,  mentioned  by  Diogenes  La«rtius  (vii.  35) 
as  the  author  of  a  narrative  of  the  expedition  of 
Pyrrhus  into  Italy,  and  a  brief  history  of  the  (first) 
Funic  war  CH  tivdbw  crfvrua  cIs  'IroAiw  nU 


iro]  Kapx''?5o»  ii'(s).  Z-  non  prohnWy  lived  shortly 
after  the  first  Fanic  war.  (Vow.  iU  tiisU  Ur, 
P.14L) 

2.  An  historical  writer,  a  contemporary  of  Poly- 
hios,  a  native  of  RhodaiL  He  wrote  a  work  on 
Rhodtan  history  (rV  'm^vwt  hroptw  irudw, 
Diog.  Laert.  vii.  35).  He  ii  quoted  by  Diodoms 
Siculns  (v.  .56),  Cephalion  (ap,  EufW'b.  in  Cfiron.), 
and  in  particular  by  Polybius,  who  contests  the 
aaanacy  of  several  of  hit  etatements,  and  finds 
great  feult  with  him,  remarking  that  he  had  be- 
atowed  §u  toon  care  upon  the  style  of  his  work 
Hmn  UMi  the  hfaellgrtlBn  ef  tiw  fcets  wMch  he 
records  (xvi.  14,  Sic).  PnlybiuB  wrote  to  him, 
correcting  some  of  his  mistakes  with  respect  to  the 
geography  nf  Laoonla.  The  lettar  vm  camteawsiy 
received,  though  it  was  too  late  to  correct  the  errors, 
an  account  of  the  copies  oi  the  week  iiaTiag  been 
already  published  ( xvL  90). 

3.  A  native  of  Sidon,  the  son  of  Mosaena,  whom 
Suidas  mpntinn«.  and  ninXfn  to  have  been  a  disciple 
of  DindoniH  CronuH.  and  an  instructor  of  Zenon  of 
Citium.  There  must  be  some  mistake,  however, 
in  aiiling  him  .i  Stoic  philosopher,  if  that  were  the 
case.  Suidas  states  that  he  wrote  a  defence  of 
8ecnrt8%  and  a  wailt  aslMaA  ^tSMMaadt 

4.  A  native  of  Tardus,  the  son  of  Dioecorides,  a 
disciple  of  Chrysippus,  and  his  socceiaor  in  the 
Slaa.  (Said.  $. «. ;  Diog.  Laftt  viL  Sft.  eonp.  41.) 
He  introduced  an  important  variation  into  the  Stoic 
aystera,  for  he  denied  the  doctrine  of  the  conflagra- 
tion of  the  universe,  as  it  la  termed  (though  that  is 
but  an  inadequate  aooount  of  the  doctrine ;  comp. 
Zknon  of  CiTinM).  This  must  have  involved  a 
confiiderable  moditication  of  the  whole  physical 
theory  of  the  Stoks.  (Euseb.  Praep.  Evang.  rv. 
13,  18  ;  Menag.  ad  Diog.  Lai-rL  vii.  S.^J.)  Fa- 
bricius  and  others  improperly  distingiiish  Zenon  of 
Tanms  ftaas  Soaoa  the  anacessoc  of  Chrysippus. 
Zenon  of  TaMsa  kft  IniI  Inr  (Diog. 
Laert.  L  e.) 

6.  A  natfva  «f  dtfttB,  nspeeting  wiiaai  Soidas 
fe itt diifdK iHMlM te  dmU  todM wi^ 


ZENON. 

phil<^y*phers  oc  the  ocatoiib 
wntlsB  tka  fiOawin^  ws^bs  9 

IkMffiaM^  tis  AivieeA^Tfr.  1X^4 
Tids  Zsnao  ia  hy  mmt  (HmW, 

p.  581)  identified  with  the  Zeason 
very  flattering  term*  hy  I'Iri.iniis  (  ra 
and  with  the  physicuui  ot  thi  a^xixc 
in  the  tina  of  Jafians. 

fi.  A  jrrammarian  mentioned  \ry 
tins  (vii.  35),  as  the  author  of  s><3iszi«' 
well  as  other  oompositaona.    Ca«akcil>an  m^d 
have  identified  this  Zenon  with  yS«-iic'a  of  i*- 
who  i^^me^^d  by  fiosebitw  i^^rmef^ 

phanus  (.«.  r.  MMw)  Mi  alh 
LacrU  vii.  35). 

7.  An  Epicuiaan  philosopher,  a 
He  was  a  contenporary  of  Cicero, 
when  at  Athens.  He  was  sometime' &  tersMrd  r 
pkaeuM  Epiamontm  (Cic.  d«  SaU  ZJ^^. 
84).   Ha  seeaw  to  have  heen 
respectful  terms  in  which  he  spok.»  of  r-t^-r- 
sophers.  For  instance,  he  called  boczaste*  .x- 
buffoon.  (Cic.  d»  Nat,  D.  L  84.>     K»  iMsat- 
ciple  of  Ap'illodorns  (Diog.  L;\''rL   jr.  ^jX.  sr.- 
described  by  Diogvacs  Lamius  aa  m  i^Ism  hie 
thinker  and  perspieasM  aspanAa 

Cicero  bestows  upon  him  similar 
{dutmtUt  gnmitr,  vrmaU  diMprntabat,  dm  JS'mL  i*> 
i.21).  EsMB  ImU  Ihi*  liapiMMaa  casaiMisd  9  • 

enjoyment  of  present  pleaaarea,  MeeaapHaaatf  /y  • 

otnfident  expectation  of  enjoying  them  t!trr'^?*»^ 
the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  life.  (  7"i 
Poseidonias  wrote  a  separate  trcatiae  io 
of  his  views.  (Proclu*  cui  I.  Eudul.  iiL> 

8.  Diogenes  Lacrtius  (vii.  16)  spraJLO  of  Z««« 
the  younger.  Whom  he  aaeana  \rf  tkaft  ■ane  * 
not  quite  clear.    Some  i(^rr;tify  him  with  t^ 

of  Musaeos.  But  it  seem*  difficnlt  te  aiiiaanf  ^ 
die  dMMlifa  tMa  ghvi  ta  IriB,  if  ttal  Mttp 
case. 

9.  An  orator,  a  native  of  !  aniiirwa     He  ew- 
fiHTed  many  benefits  upon  Ua  aatfaa  •awik 

Hybreas,  he  roused  the  LaodioeAns  to  resist  \^ 
bienus,  when  the  latter,  with  Par  ores,  iavsaed 
Syria  and  Asia  Minor.  (Stab,  y.u  p.  578,  0^ 
p.  660.) 

10.  A  native  of  Alexandria,  of  JewU  exfiw- 
tion,  mentioned  by  Suidas.  He  Tt—^  ^ 
eonnectioB  with  the  Jews.  Ha  ia  teoAal 
worthy  man  in  pf>int  of  character,  bat  as  mssJ*- 
ably  foreetfui  of  what  he  atlempfced  to  lBani»tikM^ 
he  eahttiled  a  perpetaal  fludalf  «a  Vam 
acquainted  with  that  nf  which  he  wus  \z 

11.  A  native  of  Pexgaouia,  a  coBtes 
Procha,  vlus  Dta  tfba  praeadipg, a 

slow  learner.  (Suid.    r.)  (C.  P.  M.] 

ZENON  (Zi^fwr),  the  name cfsevml  phywdsri. 
whan  it  is  pcHmps  lardly  poosible  to  d^ssT'^^ 
with  oeitafaity,  as  Fahfkins  {BM.  Gr,  xA.'  ^ 
p.  454)  enumerntes  «r.r.  whil.-  K  t  >i'  r>-<ii:cT« 
to  tkne,  {^A.  Cktmdu  Cda  i^Cm  mm  tmfift*'- 
Cont.  ii  p.  fi,  te.) 

1.  One  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  foOswen  d 
Herophilns  (Galen,  IM  J*mU.  it.  ^  vaL  «u 

p.  7M),  whon  Oaks  cdii  *  aa  arihay 

{Oomment  w  Htppocr.  **  Ejnd.  III."*  ii.  4.  vtL 
pt.  i.  p.  600),  and  who  is  said  \q  Dioscaes  Utf- 
tins  (vill.  g35)tolM«baaBballvAlsih;;A 
thMiloviilab  fit  IMFM^«i*i«ld 
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tiird  and  begmning  of  the  wcond  centuriM 
as  he  was  m  flonteiapoimiy  of  ApoUonias  £in- 
8  [  ft  fill  ■  mum,  945],  with  whom  he 
d  on  A  controTemy  npspecting  the  nifaninj^  of 
n  marks  (x<ip(urrqpfs)  that  are  found  at  the 
f  some  of  the  chapiMi  ttf  the  third  book  of 
Epidemics  of  Hippocrate*.  (Galen,  ifnd.  iL  5. 
ti.}  He  oave  pwticalar  aUmtioo  to  materia 
m  COela.  Ill* JMUfe fMC  B.81.X  audi* 
(pa  the  physician  whoso  mpdical  formulae  are 
id  by  Galea  (Xte  AmtkL  ii.  lU,  11,  voL  zir. 

ivo  of  T^aodiceia.  He  is  mentioned  in  several 
'  paaaagee  by  Galen,  and  alao  by  Erotianua 
M.  Mippoer.  pp.  86, 2 J  6,  ad.  Fnmz.)  ;  perhaps 
by  Phny  (^H.N.  xzii.  44),  Caelias  Aurelianiu 
Mortt.  (Vtron.  it.  7.  p.  530),  Alexander  Aphro- 
nsis  (Z>0  /^e6r.  c.  S.  p.  82;  ed.  Ideler),  and 
la  Epheaius  (Uto  AppmL  Pmri.  Corp.  Hmm,  L 
X  44.),  but  this  is  uncertain.  (See  Littr^'s 
jret  d*£lippoer.  toL  L  p.  91,  and  8prengel's 
A.  dtr  Awamahmde^  toL  i.  ed.  184^) 

A  native  of  C  vpms  in  the  fourth  centary  after 
M,  the  tutor  of  lonieas,  Magmu,  and  Oribauos. 
mfk  V9L  Mfaa)  He  taaglit  and  practised  ku 
etuon  at  Al<^xandria,  whence  ho  wris  expelled 
Jm  Biahop  Geotge  oC  Cappadocia  1  Uauaonn^ 
#S%  wIm  petMcnlid  %att  Aa  knnfli  Mrf  lha 

lodnx  Christians  with  equal  bitterness.  Hf 
i  however  restored  to  his  country  and  office  by 
tnand  of  the  ampefor  Julian,  probably  a.  d.  861 
S6'2  ;  and  a  letter  from  tha  ampenr  to  Zenoo  ia 

I  extant,  in  which  he  Bpeaks  very  highly  not 
jr  of  his  medical  gkiil  but  also  of  hia  general 
racter.    (Jul.  EputJ} 

?.  A  native  of  Athens,  mentioned  in  the  spnrious 
rk  De  Afedicinis  Jutperii*,  ascribed  to  Ualen  ; 
Ma  anct  data  is  vidmown,  bii  iHm  may 
re  Iif«i  til*  hulk  m  Mk  century  after 
rist.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ZBNON(Z4MipXHtirtiL  L0f8aH,iMttary. 

0>>IPaTER.] 

2.  The  aoo  of  Attis,  or  Auines,  was  a  native  of 
dknOrfaa  in  Oatia,  aad  •  lailplar  avMantly  of 

nsidemhie  eminence  in  the  period  of  the  Roman 
ipire.  He  is  thought  to  have  lived  about  the 
ae  of  Tra^uL  Three  works  are  still  extant 
mSbtd  with  Ui  Bane.  One  is  a  sitting  statue, 
rnrently  of  a  senator,  in  the  Villa  Lndovi^i, 
iuiiig  the  following  iaieription  on  the  margin  of 
onlws— 

ZHNHN 
ATTIN 
A^POAI 
2IET2 

mona. 

'he  second  is  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  his 
m,  who  ii  jBpreaeatad  in  tha  £ana  of  a  half  clad 
lcff«Ma  Tl»  nvrit  hmn  m  ■atriad  Ascription, 

1  rii  ;i>tf«»n  line*,  to  the  following  effect: — *'The 
ountry  of  me,  Zeno,  is  the  blessed  Aphrodisias  *  ; 

■ 
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kavint  tmnflad  through  many  dtiaa,  confidant 
njOTHM  ftnttKKf  ana  Bavaig  wmub  wt  wy 


*  Here  is  a  decisive  prouf,  in  addition  to  others, 
that  Winckelmann  was  wrong  in  interpraliag  tha 
srord  ^ AtppoSiffuvt  in  this  and  other  inscriptions  as 
sf  Afi/irfHitsiam  m  Cypru»,  We  shaU  have  to  add 
a  n-mark  presently  m  tht  lMHi|iiMi  •!  i^feco- 
tiBCaiiik 


yonng  son  Zeno,  who  died  before  me,  a  tmnb  and 
a  pillar,  I  myself  also  with  my  own  hands  sculp- 
tured lBtiMiia%  havinp  wrought  ont  tgf  wsf  art 
a  famons  work.''+  This  inscription  §eems  to 
imply  that  the  tomb  was  intended  for  the  artist 
hioMalfaa  wall  aa  Car  his  son.  Tha  amr  of  Wiaelrai- 
mann,  in  making  out  of  it  a  second  Zcnon  of  an 
unknown  dty,  Staphia,  is  corrected  in  Meyer*a 
note.  Tha  Banaa,  vlikh  «m  tiba  dbaf  part 
of  this  monument,  was  formerly  preserved  in  the 
Villa  Nearoni,  and  passed  into  tlia  possasaion  of 
IfeJariSwwfththa— taf  Urt  dilfiBHon.  Wtt 
have  fiuled  to  discover  its  subsequent  history. 

Tha  third  axtaat  wock  of  Zenon  is  a  femala 
stalaa,  drtted  wMi  >  fgy  thin  atola,  ia  inazhb» 
found  at  Syracuaa,  whan  H  is  MUl 
Tha  biN  baan  the  inscriptioa-* 

ZHNON 
MTOAIICI 


(Winckelmann,  Grxk.  d,  KtnuL^  h.  zi.  e.  8.  f  26, 
and  VorCdujige  Abhandlunym,  §§  194.  195,  with 
Meyer's  notes ;  Visconti,  Mat.  Jtnkimi,  cL  iv. 
No.  18,  p.  36  i  R.  Roebetla^Xadra  dif.  Ailar*, 
^429;  BMiki  Oifb  A«r.  vaLML  Vtm^WK 
6151.) 

bAalMripiananMiv  to  Hdi  vliil  Mi  In 

Aristeas  and  Papias  (see  AmnnuK),  we  have 
evidenoa  of  tha  ajnstenca  of  •  ashooi  of  diati»> 
guishad  aeolplon  at  Aphtodirfaa  in  tha  tfana 

of  Trajan,  the  Antoninea,  and  their  successors ; 
to  which  also  Zenas  appears'  to  have  belonged. 
[Zkna&J  Tha  prevalence  of  all  these  namea 
of  pataona  at  AphrodUaa  is  attested  by  other  an* 
tant  inscriptions.  (See  Buckh,  Corp.  In»cr.^ 
pt.  xiii.  sect  iv.  vol.  LL  Nos.  2768,  2775,  27iil, 
2787  )  [P  ft  J 

Z E N 0  N  or  Z  K N 0,  ecclesiastical.  I n  the  year 
1508  a  volume  was  published  ( Venet.  ap^  Benad. 
Ponlna)aaD«diuDg  1 05  mnum  dWiad Irta  thian 

books,  ascribed  to  St.  Zeno,  bishop  of  Verona,  from 
a  MS.  discoverMi  during  the  fifiaanth  century  bj 
Onarini,  in  iha  episcopal  library  of  tiMt  ait^.  Itvaa 
soon  remarkcil  tVat  the  Roman  Marty rologie<s  placed 
St.  Zana  in  the  reign  of  Gailianas,  while  these  dia- 
aauiaa  aridantly  belonged  la  a  Intar  epoch,  and 
sevenl  pieces  were  detected  in  tha  series  which 
were  known  to  be  the  work  of  other  hands.  Hence 
Sixtus  Senensis  (litidiolk.  Samct.  iv.)  contended 
that  the  whole  collection  was  to  be  regarded  as  a 
medley  compiled  from  the  writings  of  many  differ- 
ent divines,  and  altogether  excluded  tha  name  of 
Zeno  from  the  catalogue  of  aodeaiaaliaal  IMhoilb 
This  hypothesis,  although  frequently  controverted, 
was  never  confuted  ontil  tha  farothos  fiaUerini, 
praabytMa  af  iha  GhnMli  in  Vaiwna,  vadsriaok  ta 
vindicate  the  memory  of  an  ancient  bishop  of  their 
dioaaaa^  and  aflar  a  labeciova  invaatigatian  of  on* 

spurious  and  foreign  matter  proved  incontestably 
that  83  Ananass,  16  of  considaiabla  laiHth,  the 
lart  campantivalf  InM^  an  tnrfaM  tahjiiiia  al 
fiuth,  morals,  and  discipline,  were  the  productions 
of  Zeno,  who  was  oidaiMd  bishop  of  Verona,  not 
under  flallimas  aa  had  baan  supposed,  but  a 


f  Wa  amrtintwer  for  the  perfect  accnmry 
of  thia  tanaahrtian.  The  original  is  so  constructed 
that  it  ia  difiaalt  to  see  the  exact  lalailo 

and  tha  accusati  vet* 
4  r  4 
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tory  later,  about  a.  d.  363,  the  jtu  in  which 
Ji^an  periibed.   Thtj  Kkewiie  innmii  fran  Ib> 

tcnv.\]  evidence,  that  he  was  of  African  extraction, 
•ad  died  in  A.  D.  3fi0  or  SUl.    It  it 

in  the  sixtpenth  nnd  seventeenth  ccntnrii's.  since 
th«y  are  either  mere  copiee  (tf  the  ontgioal  inpres- 
Bluu  OT  I  ovo,  or  nnvnar  «o  n  mn  ueni^  oeRmneQ 
by  arbitrary  changes  and  interpolations.  The  only 
text  which  can  be  ased  with  aidnuitage  ii  that  of 
the  Ballerini  (foL  Veron.  1739),  which  is  accom< 
by  copious  notes  and  dissertations,  and  has 
en  adopted  by  Gallnnd  in  his  liiUiotheca  Pa- 
trum,  vol  T.  (foL  Venet.  1709),  p.  109.  There  is 
M  ItlHiB  tnnslatiao  of  St  2m>  by  the  Marqais 
Qforanni  Jacopo  Dionisi,  canon  of  Verona  (fol. 
Teron.  17B4).  (Qaliand,  ProUg.  to  vol.  t.  c  xii. ; 
BchQ0iMBHHni|  AAMbAms  PttiwKt  Mdriiuof^  toL  L 
«12.)  fW.  R] 

ZENON  w  ZENO  (Zi^),  emperor  of  the  East, 


A.ik.474-^1, 

fiunilr.  His  name  was  nri^dnally  Trasmlisscn'', 
which  he  exchapged  for  that  of  Zeno  when  he 
■■RNd  AiudBa,  tfie  dngfrtv  of  tbs  cnperav 

Leo  I.  in  4fJ8.  He  probahly  assumed  this  name 
because  another  Isaurian  of  the  name  of  Zeno  bad 
obtained  distinction  nndw  Tbeodoeius  II.,  and 
toen  elerated  to  the  consulship  in  448.  Of  the 
earfy  life  of  Zeno  we  have  no  particulars  ;  but  we 
are  told  that  Leo  gave  him  his  daughter  in  mar- 
limt  In  order  to  secure  the  support  of  the  Isan- 
rians  apninst  his  ambitious  minister  A  spar,  from 
which  we  may  conclude  that  Zeno  had  great  in- 
fluence among  hii  oowtrymen.  On  Ua  iMBiage 
with  Ariadne,  he  vmn  raise<i  by  the  emperor  to  the 
rank  of  patrician,  was  appointed  commander  of  the 
imp«U  gimdaaiof  um  armies  in  Ihe  Bart,  aad 
was  elevated  to  the  consulship  aloni?  with  Mar- 
danus  in  469.  The  ekvation  of  Zeno  brought 
aieat  troable  upon  tiM  chufcli  fa  OBiMe^wBOO  of 
bis  patmnnce  of  Peter,  Funi.tined  the  Fuller,  who 
had  been  expelled  £rom  the  monastery  of  the  Acoe- 
metae  both  for  imamaMty  and  hcney.  Through 
the  influence  of  Zeno  Peter  obtained  possession  of 
the  patriarchate  of  Antioch  in  Uiis  year,  bat  the 
by  which  he  gained  his  object,  and  his  sub- 
deposition  hy  Lee  are  reUted  dsovhere 
[PkTRUS].  Thouifh  Zenn  was  thus  the  means  of 
giving  some  trouble  to  the  emperor,  he  nevertheless 
1PM  logtded  by  Leo  as  the  main  stay  of  his 
throne,  and  accordingly  excited  the  jealousy  of 
Araar.  While  engaged  in  a  campaign  against  the 
Whaifaaib  Who  wwn  m^ging  TluMa,  be  narrowly 
escaped  beinj^  assassinnted  by  the  fiiends  of  Aspar. 
On  his  return  to  court  he  persuaded  Leo  to  get  rid 
if  Ui  dm^HW  wrfBletoty  and  b^  bio  advioo  and 
MBlrilWice  Aspar  was  murdered  in  47).  Leo  had 
ao  ade  ehildnn,  and  he  wished  to  afpoint  his 
ioihin-kw  fak  noooMort  but  aa  iOMi  aa  tbo  o»> 
pafot'i  intentions  became  known,  there  were  great 
tumults  at  Constantinople,  for  the  Greeks  could 
not  bear  the  idea  of  submitting  to  an  Isanriao, 
§mi  Aef  baled  Wmo  personally  both  for  tiie 
ugliness  of  his  person  and  of  his  mind  (Zonar. 

2).  Leo  accordingly  gave  up  his  intention, 
and  appointed  as  his  successor  bis  grandson  Leo, 
the  son  of  Zeno  and  Ariadne.    This  was  in  the 

£«r  473,  and  on  the '3d  of  February  in  the  fol- 
wing  year  (474)  the  empenr  died,  nd  wae 
iMeeeded  liy  his  ffrnndspn.  As  the  young  em- 
pent  was  only  a  child,  the  go?enunent  devolved 


upon  Zeno ;  and  now  that  he  had 
be  eoea  MqdM  Hm  tide  m  w«I 

the  dowager  empress  Verina,  he 
penv  with  the  i^jpcobetion  of  the 
own  son  pot  i1m  cnwB  «pen  hi» 

however,  had  still  the  pn-ret^enc-'-.  ar^d 
promulgated  in  this  rear  in  the  n 
Augttso,  ibe  anse  <e  Lee  ahnsje 
Zeno.    By  the  death  of  Leo.  wbich  **.rT: 
wards  the  end  of  the  year  (474^  Zeata 
sde  emperor.   Sodm  writos  arm—  hmm^  ti 
made  away  with  b»  son  to  wrcmm  fk»  wmL- 
sovereiijnty  for  himself ;  and  they  e-wwn  aRs=^ 
Ariadne  was  privy  to  the  crime :  bsxc  ft*  lSk  'j*' 
historians,  who  never  miss  an  oppeslHHii^^BAi 
ening  the  character  of  Zeno,  do  cot  say  t 
respecting  the  murder  of  liia  aoa,  w«  aajr 
reject  the  tale  as  a  eilbmmf. 

The  reijrn  of  Zeno  was  marVerf  'by 
asters,  by  intestine  commotiona,  aadl 
He  ii  iu|Wiiiia<iil  by  tbe  Owek  ~ 

vnhiptnary,  a  mi?er,  and  a  tyrant.  Hi« 
temptibie  character  and  his  oppieattwv 

The  barbarians  ravaged  the  foireei 
empire  ;  and  the  Getha,  after  eiicain|MXig^  vBUer 
very  walls  of  ConslaBtinople,  faosded  si  new  hxK 
dom  in  Italy  under  the  ewaj  ef  Tliiudeeic  C' 
Great    Zeno  had  not  been  many  mmiclis  w^rx.  s* 
throne  befrae  he  was  driven  oat  nf  CctniXx:av^-^ 
by  a  fonnidable  rebelBiB  «xcited  br  Xenni^  ii- 
her  brother  Basiliscns,  a.  n.  475.    Zcaso  tai^  ^ 
fuge  in  Isauria  along  with  bis  wife  <\  i  iadf  _  ma 
Basiliscus  was  proclaimed  anpetrta*. 
lUus  and  his  brother  Troconduss  who 
Isaarians,  with  a  powerful  anaj  spiniT  t^ 
tiveeamani;  vriMas  tbej  ^Uhaied  bi  ld|f, 
476.    OA  Bteiliscus  was  still  more  onp-  ^rlr-  n 
Cooa^^nle  than  Zeno.    Hia  adhcrasswK> 
dlseonlesleQ  end  dirfdtd  \  whA  Smo  MMsda^py 
fotind  no  diffiaiUy  in  persuading  lUoa  to  ^n-er.  '  ■ 
new  master,  and  eqpoose  hia  caoae.  Zeao  at^i  Ltt* 
novr  WiiAeit  wpwi  CwMtHieiyli ,  end  thrysp^ 
to  have  received  support  firoon  Tbeodonc,  wb)> 
succeeded  his  father  Theedemir  as  kin?  <^  the  0*- 
trogoths.  litu  Nicaea  they  were  met  by  the  ttMfS 
of  under  the  command  ef  Mmfbir 

Harmatius  or  Harmatiis,  but  the  latter  ww  «jo 
gained  over,  and  Zeno  eutert-d  \  >nttirrii"p* 
wilhiQti|»poKition  in  the  month  of  Jnly,  a.  a^  last 
twenty  months  after  his  expulsion-  Baiilifcn 
deposed  and  sent  to  Phzygia,  where  be  psciihni  a 
the  winfer  of  the  same  yeer  [BaHUKve].  TW 
treachery  of  Harmatius  had  been  ptxrchased 
jj^^pramiasi,  which  Zeno  wae  aev  ^^^V*'^ 

anny,  and  his  son  was  raised  to  the  rank  d Cmwp; 
httt  these  hkji  «<yiiti—  qq)j  caused  his  nuo.  Vm» 
«bo  «M  ySmm  ef  WBf  iml  in  power,  easily  ya' 
soeded  Ibe  weak  and  timid  cmpexor  ths:  Es^ 
matins  wae  aiming  at  the  sovereignty,  noi.  loeeA- 
ingly  before  the  «id  of  the  year  Uacmaiiss  ssi 
munlered,  and  his  son,  the 
reader  in  the  church  of  Bl 
bourhood  of  Constantinople. 

Zeno  now  devolved  the  cares  of 
upon  Illus,  while  he  gave  himself  op  to  the 
ment  of  his  pleasures,    la     A.  479  Iltai  ** 
sole  consoL  In  this  year  Tlnetoii^  eiKif 
a  Gothic  rhief,  who  had  been  onr  of  the 
of  the  emperor  and  who  bad 
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vmon  the  fiali  of  the  latter,  appeared  before 
ittMfla  «t  Um  iMad  of  •  hnMMt  vmy, 
aprcd  the  »iirronnding  country.  Zonn  called 
iid  Thaodocic*  the  ton  of  Theodeoiir,  who 
(ed  afli^fawt  bMBaMflOwtVattlwImchery 
emp<*ror,  who  iirtrlcctrd  to  supply  him  with 
ops  and  proTiaioa*  bm  had  proouaed  him,  led 
I  «r  TiModanrfr  IB  «onelnd«  a  MM  wtth  tiM 
Triarius.  Zeno,  who  now  Mnd  10  havo 
(ole  force  of  the  Gothic  oatioa  MstA  against 
haatened  to  mdco  pflMt  widi  ^  Mtt  of 
aa,  which  1m  vaa  onfy  aU*  ^  ifctito  the 
raniilaatmg  concp«<'ioni. 
the  following  ytar,  479,  a  new  and  dan- 
t  revolt  taioke  out.  At  Aa  head  of  it  wae 
mn,  the  grandson  of  the  emperor  of  that  name, 
.he  son  of  Anthemias,  the  empt-ror  of  the 
.  (Marcianus;  Anthbmius].  Manfnhad 
ed  Lieontia,  the  daughter  of  the  late  emperor 
and  the  aiater  of  Ariadne,  the  wife  of  Zeno. 
aiaed  dto  aCMidMd  «f  rerolt  ia  CanHiitinople 
,  waa  joined  ^a  powerful  party,  and  defeated 
ioccea  of  Zano^  iriican  he  beakged  in  hi*  palace, 
be  eaana  of  ik»  night,  kowwrer,  IHd*  iwnd 
IS  lo  corrupt  his  tn>op«,  and  Marcian  was 
{ad  to  take  refuge  inachurch.  He  was  dragged 
oidained  forthwith  as  a  presbyter,  and  ba- 
ed  to  a  monaateiy  hi  Cappadocia.  As  soon 
rbeodoric,  the  son  of  Triarius,  heard  of  this 
4t,  he  marched  upon  Constantinople  under  the 
m  of  coming  to  the  assistance  of  hia  ally,  but 
realitr  in  hopes  of  obtaining  possession  of  th«- 
'  without  a  struggle.  He  was  however,  induced 
large  aam  of  money  to  retire.  Meantime  war 
I  been  continued  against  Theodoric,  the  son  of 
eodemir,  who,  enraged  at  the  treachery  of  the 
pHor  hi  the  piacadia^  T"*  hid  hiiB  taiaad 
m  an  ally  into  a  foo.  The  war  wai  ably  con- 
:tad^hy^Sahinianna, ^^mo^^genoa^  who  gaiaad 

In  A.  D.  481,  War  broke  out  apnin  with  Tho 
rie,  the  son  of  TriariaSi  Ua  marched  ^iuk 
aataatinople  al  tha  haal  «f  a  ■wa  ftnrfdaMe 

nay  than  he  had  ever  collected  preTiousIy,  but 
u  accidentally  killed  by  his  own  javelin,  while 
ting  one  day  upon  a  new  horse.  Unexpectedly 
U««red  fjcQOB  this  formidable  enemy,  Zeno  pur- 
ased  peace  with  the  other  Theodoric  in  4n3,  by 
n&ning  upon  him  the  modt  cxtmDrdiuary  ho- 
lm. [Vol.  III.  p.  1M4,  a]  In  the  MMng 
»r,  484,  Theodoric  wao  consul.  This  year  was 
{nalised  by  the  commencement  of  a  new  rebellion, 
■ieh  hated  hmger  than  any  of  the  pnweding 
let,  and  hrnnjrht  Zeno  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  It 
as  headed  by  Illua,  the  powerful  minister  of 
•iMi  who  hai  saw  haeeaia  aa  oUaol  of  snspieton 
»  his  master,  and  of  hatred  both  to  Verina  and 
•riadne.  Tha  history  of  this  nballion  is  rebted 
t  Ingth  elsewhere  [Iixua].  It  was  not  finally 
appresNed  till  A.  D.  488,  when  Dins  aad  LaoothNb 
'horn  the  fonner  had  proclaimed  emperor,  were 
•A  taken  prisoners  and  put  to  death.  During  the 
woltof  Illos,  misunderstandings  occurred  between 
i'heodorie  and  Zeno.  in  487  the  Gothic  king 
flun  took  up  arms  and  threatened  Constantinople. 
'•  jMahlMiitf  and  hu  caintal,  Zeno  gave  Theo- 
'"ric  permiwion  to  invade  Italy,  and  expel  the 
•»urper  Odosccr  from  the  eounby.  The  tenns 
•«*  ghdly  accepted  by  Thaaiorie,  aad  2h»  IM 
the  foundation  of  a  powerful  Gothic  king- 
iuiu  ia  lu^  [TuKODOjtJCt^a  the  OjuutJ.  Zene 
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died  in  the  month  of  April  a.  d.  4'J  \  ,  after  a  nfigu 
of  seventeen  years.  He  left  no  children,  and  was 
succeeded  hy  Anastasins,  an  officer  of  the  imperial 
life-guard  of  the  Silentiarii,  who  married  Ariadne, 
the  widow  oC  ZanOi  [Amastasius.] 

In  A.  n.  48*2,  Zeno  published  the  famous  //rno- 
tiam  (jvoTuc^r),  which  was  signed  by  ail  the 
hhhopa  of  tbo  Ehst  nadw  Ua  idga.  and  that  af 

.■\na';tnsiu9.  It  is  preserved  by  Evagrius  (iii.  13). 
The  various  modem  writers  who  comment  upoa 
h  are  given  by  FtMdm  (AML  Ortm,  foL  d. 
p.  7'23  ;  comp.  Gibbon,  DecUneamd  Fall,  c  xlvii). 
(Tillemont,  Uutoire  da  Empereun^  vol.  vi.,  and 
Clinton,  FtuH  Bommi,  in  which  works  all  the 
authorities  are  collf  ct»  il.) 
ZENO'N  I  A,  tha  wife  of  tha  anoint  fi^UMMk 

£  B  A  81 LISC  t*f^  j 

ZENU'PHANES  (Zpn»liM|f),  aGieek  writer 
mentioned  twice  by  Athenaeus  (x.  p.  424,  c,  xiiL 
p.  57(i>  d),  from  whom  it  appears  that  he  wrote  a 
work  OD  lalaliaaihip  (v^  vayyanada).  Madam 
critics  propose  to  change  the  name  into  Xenophanes, 
but  unneceaaarily.  Zenophanes  is  also  found  aa 
a  proper  lanaa  ia  Slniho  (xiv.  p.  672)  aad  ia 

inscriptions. 

ZKN(rrUEMIS  (Zifr^fus),  wrotea  ooem  en- 
titled Ihfhnkam^  la  whkh  ha  lalalad  vatkrai 

strange  and  wonderful  stories  (Tfctx.  ChU.  vii.  144; 
Aelism,  HiM.  Anim.  xvii  ;iO;  SchoL  adApoll.  /ihrxl. 
ii  965  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvii.  1 1.  $  1,  xxxvii.  23  ; 
Vossius,  de  Ilisl.  Oracc.  p.  511,  ed.  WollanDnB). 

ZEIMIYKITIS  {Z«pvp7ris\  a  surname  of 
Aphrodite,  derived  from  the  promontoiy  of  Ze- 
phyrium  in  Egypt  (Athen.  viL  Jf,  tlS  ;  CalUak 
Ej>i<j.  31  ;  SK-ph.  Rv?..  s.  r.)  [L.  S.] 

ZE'PHYKUS  (Z«^i//>os),  the  penonification  of 
tha  west  wind,  ia  daaeribed  by  Haaiod  {TUoff.  579) 
as  a  son  of  Astraeus  and  Eos.  Zcphyrus  and  Borea* 
are  frequeotly  mentioned  together^  iiomer,  and 
both  dwah  iDgelhar  fa  a  pahwa  fat  Thiaaa  {FLbu 
A,  Od.  V.  295.)  By  thp  Harpy  I'odarge,  Zephyrua 
boeBBie  the  fsther  of  the  horus  Xanthus  and  Balius, 
which  haloagad  to  AcUllat  (Horn.  IL  xvi.  150, 
&c.<)  ;  but  he  was  married  to  Chloris,  whom  he 
had  carried  off  by  force,  and  by  whom  he  had  a 
son  Carpus.  (Ov.  Fa$L  v.  197  ;  Serv,  ad  Viry. 
Edog.  V.  48.)  Ott  ^  sacred  road  from  Athens  to 
Eleusis,  theit  waa  aa  ahar  of  Zoyhym.  (Paus.  i. 
37.  §  1.)  [L.  S.J 

ZERY'NTHIA  (Zii^l«\  a  nmame  af 
Aphrodite,  from  th*'  town  of  Zi  rinthus  in  Thmre, 
where  she  had  a  sanctuary  said  to  have  been  built 
by  Phaedra.  (Tieta.  ad  IfaqA.  449,  958 ;  Steph. 
Byz.  and  Etym.  Magn.  ».  r.)  f  L.  S.j 

ZETES  (Zinif),  a  son  of  Boreas  and  Uieithyia, 
aadahcodierar  Od^L  Sataa  aad  CUaia,  caffod 
the  Boreadae,  are  mentioned  among  the  Argonauts 
(ApoUod.  L  9.  §  16),  and  are  generally  described 
as  whiged  beings  (SchoL  ad  Pind.  Pyth.  hr.  324), 
though  some  say  that  they  had  wings  at  Xheit  beads 
and  feet{Hygin.  Fal.  14),  and  oth<  r-s  that  they  had 
them  only  at  their  feet  (Apollon.  Kiiud.  i.  21d>,  or  at 
their  shoulders  (Bad.  /^ir.  836X  Their  aiater 
Cleopatni,  who  was  mnmed  tn  Ph  neus  the  sooth- 
sayer and  king  in  Salmydessus,  was  found  by  them 
when,  during  their Algonantic  expedition,  theyai^ 
rived  at  Salmydesstis.  She  had  been  thrown  with 
her  atma  into  prison  by  Phinens  at  the  iustigatjon 
of  Ma  aoeaad  wtt» ;  hat  Selaa  aad  ChUa  Hbaiaiad 

them  by  force,  gnvo  tho  kingdom  to  their  cousinn, 
and  mA  tha  aeoood  wits  of  Phiaaoa  to  her  own 
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country,  Scythia  (Diod.  iv.  44).  Others  relate 
that  the  IJoreades  delivered  Phineu*  from  the 
Harpii'9  ;  for  it  had  been  foretold  that  the  Harpies 
might  be  killed  by  son*  of  Boreas,  but  that  the 
MMM  of  Bofeos  miut  die,  if  they  should  not  be  able 
to  OTertake  the  Hnrpica  (ApoUod.  L  9.  §21). 
Othen  again  state  that  the  Boreadae  pemtied  in 
llMfr  ponit  of  tka  Baipiaa  ( ApoUod.  iB.  U.  1 8),  <r 
that  Hctncles  killed  them  with  hit  mnWB  near  the 
Mland  oC  Todm  (UrgiB.  FaU  14»  SiMb 
684).  DUbnMtflwiM^MnnlBloaiOMooaitfar 
tho  anger  of  Heracles  against  the  Boreadae  (Schol. 
md  ApoUMt,  BiotL  L  1304j  «on|^  Hjpa,  Fab. 


273).'  Their  tcmbo  vane  mM  to      to  Todob, 

adorned  with  sepulchral  stelae,  one  of  which  was 
moved  whenever  the  wind  blew  from  the  north 
(Hygin.  Fab.  14  ;  SchoL  ad  ApoUon,  I.  c).  Calais 
ia  ^80  mentioned  as  the  founder  of  the  Campanian 
town  of  Cales.    (Sil.  Ital.  viii.     ^  )     [L.  S.] 

ZETUUS  {ZffBosy,  a  Kon  of  Zcu»  and  Antiope, 
•A  Thahaa,  tad  a  Imther  nf  Amphiaa.  Aeoordhig 
to  some  (Horn.  0</.  xix.  52;^)  he  was  married  to 
Aedon,  and  according  to  others  (ApoUod.  iii  5. 
1 6)  to  Tbabe.   (Cenpb  AmioN.)     [L.  S.] 

ZEl'S  (Zfi'y),  the  greatest  of  the  Olympian 
gods,  and  the  father  of  gods  and  men,  was  a  son 
of  CtoMo  aad  BImi,  ■  tooChor  of  FBiMbai,  Hadao 
(Pluto),  Hestia,  Demeter,  Hen,  and  at  the  &ame 
time  nuuned  to  hia  ostar  Honk  Whan  Zeus  and 
his  bmhora  diotrihiitoi  MMOf  Hwiaahoa  the  go- 
▼enuMttt  of  the  world  by  lot,  Poseidon  obtained 
the  SM,  Hades  the  lower  world,  and  Zeoa  the 
heavens  and  the  upper  regions,  but  the  oMlil  be- 
came common  to  all  (Hom.  IL  zv.  187,  Ac,ii3l» 
ii.  1 11  :  Virg.  Aen.  iv.  372).  Later  mythologen 
enumerato  three  Zeus  in  their  genealogies  two 
Arcadian  onoo  and  one  Cretan ;  and  toe  iint  is 
said  to  he  a  son  of  Aothor,  the  second  of  Coelua. 
and  the  third  of  Satumus  (Cic.  de  Aui.  Lhor.  iiL 
81).  Thk  Moounts  for  the  fiKt  that  some  writers 
use  the  name  of  the  king  of  heaven  who  sends 
dew,  rain,  snow,  thondec,  and  lightning  for  heaven 
Hadfi&ito  physiodoMO^  (HontCbrii.Ll.Slt 
Virg.  Georp.  ii.  419.) 

Afloording  to  the  Uoaooc  aoooont  Zeus,  like  the 
other  Olympian  goda,  diralk  on  MraBt  Olympus 
in  Thessaly,  which  was  believed  to  penetrate  with 
its  lofty  summit  into  heaven  itself  (/L  L  221,  Ac, 
354,  (iti%  zzi.  438).  He  is  eaOed  the  frihor  of 
gods  and  men  (I  514,  v.  33  ;  comp.  Aoidq^  SifL 
512),  the  most  high  and  powerful  among  the  im- 
mortals, whom  aU  others  obey  {JL  xix.  258,  viiL 
16,  AlkjL  Ho  ii  Iho  highest  ruler,  who  with  his 
counsel  manages  every  thing  (L  175,  viii.  22),  the 
founder  of  kingly  power,  of  law  and  of  order, 
whence  Dioe,  Themis  and  Nemeais  are  his  assist- 
ants (i.  238,  ii.  205,  ix.  99,  xvL  387  ;  comp.  Hes. 
Op,etJ}.^i  Callim.  HyHM.  m  Jov.  79).  For 
the  MOW  HMOB  Iw  pmaeie  the  aaaemUy  of  llto 
poflfb  (ifyopato^),  the  niei'tiniTR  nf  the  council 
\fim\mQt\  end  aa  ho  presides  over  the  whole 
atate,so  alao  owevetyhoDoemidfhiiily  (jpKftbs, 
Od,  xxii.  335  ;  comp.  Ov.  lb.  l"!! o).  He  also 
watched  over  the  sanctity  of  the  oath  (SpscMs), 
the  law  of  hospitality  ({cVtof ),  and  proteeled  anp- 
plianU  (2K«0-ior,  Od.  ix.  270  ;  comp.  Paua.  34. 
§  2).  He  averifjcd  tho^e  who  were  wronged,  and 
punished  those  who  had  committed  a- crime,  for  he 
watched  the  doings  and  aafMigs  of  all  men 
(^vd^toT,  0<l.  xiii.  213;  comp.  Apollon.  Rhod. 
L  1123).   Ue  was  further  the  oiiginal  source  of 
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all  prophetic  power,  from  whcra  a.ii  pr>'|»fafc5>,  *e 
and  sounds  procet^ied  (vat^M^alffs,  it,  vaL  £ 
comp.  Aeschyl.  Emn.  19  ;  Callim.   II.-mM.  m  J-t 
(iU).    Every  thing  good  aa  wdi  aa  htA  oamm  Bk 
Zeus,  and  aocordiag  to  hie  9mm  a 
their  good  or  evil  lot  to  mortals  (OdL  rr.  SJT. 
188,  ix.  552,/i.  X.  71.  xtrii.  632.  A&X 
vwMboidinatotofciB.  H»i» 
d«  and  lightning,  and  the  shaking  of  his  . 
pvodMaeMKawdtauMM  ilLxtiLSB^lz. 

scrihe  him  as  the  thunderer,  the  tratherer  rtisn 
and  the  liko.  He  waa  meniod  to  Ucna,  wtaa 
he  bed  two  aoM,  Area  amd  TTniheiatee.  ani  sw 

daughter,  Hebe  {IL  L  685,  896,  xi  6#4. 
Hera  sometimes  acts  as  an  indepesdeot  mr-zs:^, 
she  tt  ambitaons  and  reb^  a^aiuat  Ler  i-^c  m. 
she  is  aeNiAolesa  inficior  to  h—»  «ad  u 

for  her  opposition  (//.  xv.  17,  A<--,  xix. 
his  auiours  with  other  goddeatea  oc 
aie  not  coneealed  from  hoiw  Ae^g^ 
rouse  her  jealousy  and  revenge    (77.  xi-!-.  'I 
During  the  Trojan  war,  Zeoa,  at  Use 
TbetiN  fisTooni  Iki 

made  good  the  Wfaag  he  had  done  to  Acf^^ 
Zeosi  Bo  ^idii|>^wie^og%in>Ujr>  ^od  of  a 

and  the  fertile  doves  were  &acr»*<i  to  L:ra  at  I'  ■ 
and  in  Aioadia  (heneo  elea  cein,  atoms,  aaa  os 
seaoMiwiewgMiidMMe  wmk,  and  toace 

Cretm  stories  of  milk,  honejr,  amd  earBacr';a); 
but  in  the  Homeric  poema,  tliie  priraitiTe  cka.'sc;* 
of  a  peiaimification  of  certain  povers  oi  oatarr  ii 
ilwidy  ittsoed  to  some  extent,  and  the  god 

pears  as  a  political  and  national  divinitv.  c<  xb» 

king  and  ^  |^^|^^|^  ^^^^^^^^^"'^"'^  *^  ^ 

or  relipion. 

Uesiod  (rtocy.  116,  6x.)  aiao  caile  tea  lie 
son  of  Croaii  ami  Mm**  «ii  tte  iMAvef 

Hestia,  Demeter,   Hera,  Hade%  §mM  Vtond 
Cronoo  swallowed  hia  chiktnm  wmmiSttiit  ate 


birth  to  Zens,  she  applied  t.-v  I 'rams  ani  fw 
for  edvioe  aa  to  how  the  child  micht  be  saiei. 
Bedne  the  Imv  ef  M  OMOk  UoM  aBd6e  soa 
Rhea  to  Lyctos  in  Crete,  reqneoting  her  te  biaf 
np  her  child  thonu   Bhai  aoeocdingly  cat^emki 
her  infiuit  m  a  cave  of  Milt  Aegaeaa,  and  fn^ 
to  Cronwi  a  stone  wrapped  ap  in  dMh,  miuck  ^ 
swallowed  in  the  belief  that  it  was  his        <^.^  -r 
tnditions  state  that  Zeus  was  bom  aud  brui^  i  up 
on  hloont  Diela  or  Ida  (also  the  l^ain  Us^ 
Ithome  in  Messenia,  Thebes  in  Boeeta.  Aqiva 
in  Achaia,  or  Olenos  in  Aetolia.    Accoeda^  Is  ^ 
common  aoaouit,  however,  Zoae  g^ew  up  la  GMs. 
In  the  meantime  Cmnos  bv  a  ctinrinz  d  rw  d 
Oe  or  Metia  was  made  to  being  un  t^  chiMnak 
had  ewayewed^Md  im  of  dl  ll»  rtii^  lii* 
was  afterwards  set  up  by  Zp!U  at  De!phl  TW 
young  god  now  delivered  the  Cjckoes  tea  iks 
bondi  wM  wUdi  they  had  te«  tand  If  Go. 
no6,  and  they  in  their  gratitude  provided  Ub  wA 
thunder  and  lightning.    On  the  advios  of  Ge, 
Zeoa  abo  Hbenutod  the  hoadged-onaad  GipMa. 
Briaraoa,  Cottos,  and  Gyes^  that  they  m^t  awt 
him iA hia lUht Mint ihiXitna.  fijifcUi 


*  As  Rhea  is 
Zeus  is«IiiCidlid*MBtf  Qlk 

901.) 
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1  ;  He*.  Thtojf.  617,  ftc)  The  THani  were 
aqaered  and  ^ut  up  in  Tartarut  {Tkeoff.  717), 
lere  they  were  henceforth  guarded  by  the  Hec»> 
tcheirea.  Thereupon  Tartarus  and  Q#  begot 
rp^omaa,  «lw  Ix-^.m  a  fearful  ttruf^gle  with  Zeiss, 
t  was  conqner^d.  (Tlirwj.  H'20,  &c.)  Zpih  now 
tadned  the  dominion  of  the  world,  and  chose 
0tw  toK  kb  wife.  ( Tkeog.  881,  &c)  When  &he 
prepnnnt  with  Athf-na,  he  took  the  child  out 
her  body  aad  concealed  it  ia  his  own«  mi  the  ad- 
ee  of  Unaw  ni  Oa,  wh«  Idd  Ub  dwt  th^by 
wotiUl  retain  the  supremacy  of  the  world.  Fur  if 
etift  bad  gifcn  birtJito  a  ton,  thisiOB(soiate  bod 
6mSewmA  W}  traaU  ham  acqnhed  tk«  ■omvignty. 
fter  tills  Zeus,  bv  his  stxond  wife  Thomis.  be- 
me  the  £ftther  of  the  Uocae  and  Moexae  ;  of  the 
harites  by  Eurynome,  of  Penepbom  by  IXeneter, 
'the  Muaee  by  Mnemosyne,  of  ApoUo  and  Arte- 
ia  by  Leto,  and  of  Hebe,  Area,  and  Eileithyia 
f  liens.  Athena  was  born  a«t  of  the  bead  of 
eus;  wUk  Hera,  on  the «llMt  iMBBd,  gave  birth  to 
c'phaestii*  without  the  co-operation  of  Zeus. 
Thefta,  iiU(>,  &c)  The  £auuly  of  the  Cronidae 
^r<irifm^y  WBbraces  the  twelve  great  gods  of 
'lympns,  Zeus  (the  head  of  them  all),  Po-><-idon, 
vpolLo^  Ans,  Uennes,  Hephaestus,  liestia,  lie- 
i«t«r,  Hsa,  Ath«M,  Apkndito,  nd  Aftoada 
"hese  twelve  01ympi.m  gnds,  who  in  some  places 
rere  wonkifped  as  a  body,  as  at  Athens  (Thucyd. 
1  54%  tram  tunplm^  ml  cnly  by  the  Oradca, 
uT  u  iTc  adopted  alsf)  by  the  Romans,  wbn.  in 
■articuia^  identified  their  Jopitet  with  the  Uieek 

I  n  surveying  the  diffmnt  local  traditions  about 
^t;u8,  it  would  seem  that  originally  there  were 
•evetal,  at  least  three,  divinities  which  in  their 
es^MCliv*  countries  wm  anprane,  but  which  in 
he  course  of  time  became  united  in  the  minds  of 
,he  people  into  one  gresit  national  divinity.  We 
u«f  Mwdhgly  spe^  of  an  Arcadiaa^lMiaMM, 
Cretan,  and  n  Tiati>>nal  Hellenic  Zeus. 

1.  The  AroMiiiuM  Zeut  ^Z«vs  AvKcuos )  was  bom, 
icwwnjiag  to  the  legsndacf  the  eottnti7,  in  AiaiiiB» 
■ither  on  Mount  Parrhasion  (Callim.  Hymn,  in 
Joe  ?•  10).  or  itt  •  district  of  Mount  Lycaeon, 
srhiek  1VM  tM  GMaa.  (PMn.  tiU.  Sa  §  1 ; 
Cnlliia*  Lsk  1  i.)  He  was  brought  up  there  hy 
the  iqnnpht  Theisos,  Meda,  and  Uagno  j  the  iirst 
of  dbew  gm  iMt  HHB0  to  an  Anaman  town,  the 
second  to  a  lively  and  die  third  to  a  well.  (Paus. 
viii.  38.  S  2,  Ac,  47.  § 2  ;  comp.  Callim.  Ac  33.) 
Lycaon,  a  son  of  PeUsgns,  who  built  the  first  and 
most  ancient  town  of  Lycoaora,  called  Zens  Lycaeus, 
and  erected  a  temple  and  instituted  the  festival  of  the 
Lyceia  in  honour  of  him  ;  he  further  otfered  to  him 
bbody  Marifirew,  and  among  otfMia  Mi  own  son,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  was  metamorphosed  into 
a  wolf  UJmos ;  Fans.  viii.  2.  §  1,  38.  §  1  ;  Callim. 
t  «L  4  I  Or.  JML  L  318.)  No  ena  m  allaarfd  to 
•  liter  the  sanctuary  of  Zeus  Lycaeus  on  Afnunt 
Lycaeon,  and  there  was  a  belief  that,  if  any  one 
«Btaf«d  H,  ha  died  vidib  Uralra  Mttha  after, 
ail  J  that  in  it  neither  human  beings  BOr  aniniaU 
cast  a  shadow.  (Paua,  viii.  38.  g  5  ;  mm^  bchoL 
ad  CUHr.  JS^toMb  4i  «Xpik  Thoaa  who  sn*' 
tersd  it  intentionally  were  stoned  to  death,  unless 
they  escaped  by  flight ;  and  those  who  had  got  in 
by  accident  were  sent  to  Eleutherae.  (Pluu 
Qmos*  jOr*  Ml)  On  the  highest  summit  of  Ly- 
ca*on,  there  was  an  altar  of  Zvu*,  in  front  nf  w  hich, 
towards  the  east,  there  were  two  pillars  bearing 


goMan  iii^kML  Tha  ncriSBaa  aftiad  there  were 

kept  secret  (Pans,  viii  38.  §  5  ;  Callim.  /.o.  68.) 

2.  The  DodUmaean  Zetu  {Ztht  AM^wyaTot  or 
IIsAaeryucos)  possessed  the  most  ancient  oracle  in 
Oraaai^atlMiann  in  Epeims,  near  mount  Tomarua 
(Tmarus  or  Tomurus),  from  which  he  derived  his 
name.  (Hom.  //.  ii.  750,  zvi.  233  ;  Uerod.  li.  bl ; 
Paus.  i.  17.  8  5  ;  Strab.  v.  p.  338,  vL  pk  <04 ;  Vifg. 
Eckx;.  viii.  44.)  At  Dodona  Zeus  was  mainly  a 
pruphetic  god,  and  the  oaktree  was  sacred  to  him  | 
but  there  tao  ha  was  said  to  hare  been  raarsd  hf 
the  Dodona»>an  nymphs  (Hyades  ;  Schol.  ad  Honu 
Ik  zriii.  48(»;  Uygin.  Fok  182;  Uv.  FutL  ri.  711. 
MtLVLZUi.  Baapaalhg  <ha  Dodsnainn  anela 

of  Zeus,  see  DkL  </  Ant.  s.  v.  Oraculttm. 

3.  Tha  CMM  £mu  {Z*ifs  Aiirrcuos  or  K^o. 
7«Wr>.  Wa  haire  akaadr  gtren  tha  aeeoant  of 

him  which  is  contoined  in  the  Theogony  of  Hesiod. 
He  is  the  god,  to  whom  Rhea,  concealed  from 
Cronos,  gare  birth  in  a  cave  of  mount  Dicte, 
and  whom  she  ttitmated  to  the  Curetes  and 
the  nymphfi  AHrastein  and  Ida,  the  daughters  of 
Melisaeus.  Thev  fed  him  with  milk  of  the  goat 
Amaltheia,  and  tlie  bees  of  the  mountain  provided 
him  with  honey.  (Apollod.  i.  1.  §  6  ;  Callim.  /.  ; 
Died.  V.  70  ;  comp.  Athen.  xL  70  ;  Or.  F«uL 
▼.115.)  Ckatoh  called  tha  Mndwnnaardw 
great  Zeus,  and  his  worship  there  appears  tn  have 
been  very  ancient  (Viig.  Aen.  iii.  104  j  Dioay,. 
Perieg.  601.)  AnMBg  the  places  in  the  island 
which  were  particularly  red  to  the  god,  we  must 
mention  the  district  aboat  mount  hU,  especially 
Cnoaas,  whl^  waa  told  to  hvn  hem  built  by  the 
Cantes,  and  where  Minoe  had  ruled  .md  conversed 
with  Zens  (Horn.  0<L  xix.  172  ;  Plat,  L^f. 
I  1  ;  Diod-  V.  70  ;  Strab.  x.  p.  730  ;  C  ic  i/«  Nat. 
I)cor.  iii.  21 );  Gortyn,  where  the  god,  in  the  ftm 
of  a  bull,  landed  when  he  had  carried  off  Europa 
from  Phoenicia,  and  where  he  was  worshipped  under 
the  sumaaw  af  HanlMibaana  (HoiyaL  &  «.)  i 
further  the  towns  about  mount  Dicte,  as  Lyctos 
(Hes.  neojf.  477),  Pnesos,  Hieraprtaa,  Bicnnos, 
Blanthamaa  and  Oana.  (Coaspw  Haadt,  CHia,  L 
p.  160,  Ac,  339,  &c) 

4.  The  natimai  heUenio  ZetUy  neu  whose  temple 
at  Olympia  in  BHs,  the  great  narianal  pone^rria 
was  celebrated  every  fifth  year.  There  too  Zeus 
was  r^aided  as  the  father  and  king  of  gods  and 
men,  aM  aa  tito  tnpreme  god  of  the  Hellenie  nation, 
His  statue  there  was  executed  by  Pheidiaa» a  fnr 
years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Peloponne«ian 
war,  the  majestic  and  sublime  idea  for  this  Ktatue 
having  been  suggested  to  the  artist  by  the  words 
of  Homer,  //.  i.  527.  (Comp.  Hygin.  Fab.  22.X) 
According  to  the  traditions  of  Elis,  Cronos  was  the 
first  idsff  of  the  coontry,  and  fai  Ibafloldan  ag* 
there  was  a  temple  dedicated  to  him  at  Olympia. 
Khea,  it  is  further  said,  entrusted  the  infsnt  Zeus 
to  the  Idacan  Dactyls,  who  were  alaa  railed  Cantos, 
and  had  come  from  mount  Ida  in  Crete  to  Klis. 
Heracles,  one  of  them,  contended  with  his  brother 
Dactyls  iiftftotoaea,  and  adamad  iha  tklat  with 

a  wreath  of  alive.  In  thi!«  manner  ha  it  aaid  to 
bare  toondad  the  Olympian  nraea,  and  Zens  to 
hiifa  aoalMidad  viA  Graioa  w  die  kingdom  ot 
EUs.   (Pans.  T.  7.  §  4.) 

The  Greek  and  Latin  poeto  give  to  Zens  an 
immense  number  of  epithets  and  snhiames,  which 
are  derived  partly  from  the  plaoai  whin  he  waa 

worshipped,  and  pjirtly  from  ois  powers  and  func- 
tious.   He  was  worshipped  thnH^heut  Ureece  and 
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her  colonieft,  m  that  it  nronld  be  utelew  kdA  ahuMt 
topossible  to  eiMBB«nte  all  ih»  places.  The  Mgle, 
the  oak,a]i(!  the  !«uramits  of  mountains  w«ra  iBoed 
to  him,  and  hia  sacrifices  {^nerally  consisted  of 
goats,  balls  and  cowm.  (Horn.  //.  ii.  403  ;  Aristot 
EtAie.  V.  10,  ix.  2;  Virg.  Am.  iii.  '21,  ix.  fi-27.) 
Uia  usual  attributes  are,  the  sceptre,  eagle,  thun- 
4«Ml(  Old  ft  Sgvn  of  Violocir  in  hia  hai^  and 
Bometiraes  also  a  cornucopia.  The  Olympian  Zeus 
MOMtiinea  wears  a  wreath  of  olire»  and  the  Dodo- 
■MHi  Ztm  ft  iRfftlli  off  oftk  hvm.  b  eff 

art  Zeus  is  generally  rpprca^nted  as  the  omnipntcnt 
fiith«  and  king  ef  gods  and  men,  anrording  to  the 
idea  which  had  tMB  emboM  fa  At  ilitat  «ff  Ihft 

Olympian  Zeus  by  Pbeidias.  (Mfllkft  Ams.  Art 
<md  Ui  Rem.  §§  349—351.}  [L.  &j 

ZEU'XIADES  (Zsu^td^f),  aitiita.  1.  A  sta- 
tuary of  the  school  <^  Lynppoa.  [Silanion,  p.  8 1 8, 

b.]  An  interesting  confirmation  of  the  truth  of 
the  reading  of  Pliny,  Mlopted  iu  tlie  article  re- 
fsamd  to.  Is  fumtshed  by  an  extant  inacripdon  on 
the  base  of  a  statue  of  the  omtor  Hyporides,  which 
was  published  by  Spon  {MitoelL  p.  137)  in  the 
tam  Tmuam  waom  (yikmmmgm^ 

an  aitirt  Teusialei,  CiMtat.Artif.  $.  v.)  ;  but  the  true 
nadlng^  ZETSIAAH2,  has  been  established  by 
Visconti  (ioo«.  Chneq,  vol.  L  pi  272),  and  adopted 
bv  Wclcker  (A'wu/Wu/^,  1827,  No.  82,  pp.  326— 
327)  and  IlAoul-Rochette  (jLcOrs  d  A/.  &v^ni, 
n.  413,  2nd  ed.).  The  date  of  Hyperidee  (b.c 
166 — 322)  agrees  with  that  which  must  be  assigned 
to  Zeuxiadea  on  tha  taadoMiij  ol  PUigr*  £8m  Si- 

LANION.) 

9L  a  vaaa  painler,  whose  name  appears  on  the 

bottom  of  a  rase  in  the  Cnnind  collection.  The 
letters  howoTer  an  to  indistinct  as  to  make  the 
trao  nadb^  daablM.  Raool-Roehette  reads  it 
ZETHIAAE^,  Amati  ZVSIAAE^ ;  both  of  which 
ibims  are  equTaleat  to  Z<i«(id8i|t ;  bat  Ottfiried 
iodf  HOC  fMd  aaan  at  aD  fa  ft  iw- 
■imile  of  the  original  warfb  {JBL  Boehette,  Txitre 
A  M,  SAam,  pp.  63,  64.)  [P.  S.] 

ZEUXIDA'MUS  (Zeue^SoMoO-  !•  A  king  of 
8pairta»aild  tenth  of  the  Eorypontidae.  He  was 
gmndfkon  of  Theopompus,  and  father  of  Anaaoda- 
U1U8,  who  succeeded  him.  (Paus.  iii.  7.) 

2.  A  son  of  Leotychides,  king  of  Sparta.  He 
was  also  named  Cynit-cii?.  He  di*.^  before  his 
father,  leaving  a  son,  Archidanius  il.  (Herod,  vi. 
71  ?  Thuc.  ii.  47  ;  Paus.  iii.  7.)  [E.  E.] 

ZEUXIPPE  (Z«i/^'inrTj).  1.  A  sistpr  of  Pa- 
atthflft  or  Praxithea,  was  a  Naiad  and  married  to 
Paadion,  by  wInbi  ika  baeama  tka  mother  of 
Procnc,  Pliiiomela,  ErechtheotaadBftteik  (ApoOod. 
iiL  14.  S  8  i  oomp.  Buraa.) 

%  A  teener  aff  Laaadoa,  «d  flw  «lih  «f 
Bkmn.  \if  whoift  iha  wm  tha  wriMt  of  Chthono- 

phyle.    n>fta«- it*  6- 8  2-)  i^^  l 

ZEUXIPPUS  (Zeiifonrof),  a  MB  il  AnoUo,  by 
the  nymph  8ylU%  TO kfalg  «f  Bggm,    (Pans,  il 

ZEUXIPPUS  (Zf^imrot),  a  Boeotian,  one 
aff  tha  partisans  of  the  Romans.  Whan  BrachyUas 
was  made  Boeotarch  he  and  some  others  Wtook 
themselTes  to  T.  Qoinctius  at  Elatea,  and  gained 
hia  aBietioB  Ibr  the  asMsdnatkm  of  Brachylhu, 
which  thi  y  acoooiplished  with  the  aid  of  Alexa- 
menus,  the  Benend  af  tha  Aetolians,  who  provided 
tfaaM  iHth  &a  faMMMrti  fir  aMv  their  iiefii- 
rious  project.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  27,  2R  ;  Polyb.  mn. 
36.}  Zaozifpaa  at  fimpui  a  bc^  fim  upon  the 


ZEUXI& 

matter,  taktqg  part  in  the  inrestigaCaoe 
Bufd  that  ha         divert  sospiciflD  frmm 
Some  who  were  put  to  the  torture,  frrH^n^  ic 
the  suspicion  entertaineti  by  many,  c^LsJ^gts^ 
ippus  and  Pisistrataa  «M  the  crime.  2e 


lied  by  night  to  Tanafjra,  and  alarmed  nir 
ation  should  be  given  by  one  of  lu»  aiKwea.  v 
privy  to  tha  vhalaaftiB.  naMsA  ftwTi 


gra  to  Anthedon,  thinking  the  lattpr  a  5.-1*"'- 
^rmg  to^M^  ha  <^i^the  ^""^r-t  aocn 

pus.  The  R.iinnn  senate,  in  retoni,  crirapBad  w. 
a  request  which  he  made  to  them,  and  Tsias  is  v- 
BnaathiM  vsqueeting  his  reeaO.  Wkk  tkis  i 
however,  the  Boeotians  did  not  aaaqp 
lest  it  shoold  occasion  a  bnach  betv«ira 
and  Macedonia,  and  they  sent  an  em\mmmj  ta>  ftcr 
mtiniatiqg  thcar  inloitioiL  Zeoxippoa  ^BmmtMoBr 
to  Home  at  the  same  time,  and  the  Rrmar".*  rferr^: 
the  Aetolians  and  Achaeans  wuh  the  d  uty  <^ 
ryinf  4dr  wfahes  into  exea 
did  not  approve  of  declaring  war  for 
but  sent  an  embassj  to  the  BoeoCiaBSk  wfea  f>- 
mised  to  yidd  to  thefr  Aarfvav  hoi  4U  Mt  dk  a. 
This  procedure  led  to  rri.'  hostile  inroaul*  rrr 
Bocotia,  and  a  ^^^'^^^^^  bcokcas 

they  suffered  Aa«S!l^il|f(Li??^!t^^ 

xxiiL  2.)  [C  P.  mJ 

ZBUXIPPUS  [Z*^tww9s),    artHts.     1.  X 
painter,  of  Heradeia,  who  ia  mentiooed  bj  >^ 
crates  in  the  ProLujoras  of  PLatn  fp.  ?>\H.  K  c  '.  • 
this  young  man,  who  has  rt-oeuUr  ctxae  w  um 
city**  {rourov  Tov  rtapUrmov  tww        wmt0ti  dbfr 
SrjuoviTo^).   Now  (since  the  celebrBted  Zesxis 
a  native  of  Heradeia,  since  faaa 
tha  data  aff  tUa  alluaifln  [Z«oxift|, 
is  expressly  mentioned  by  Socrates  dsewbctv  (  X«. 
Afem.  i.  4.  S  6,  Oeoou,  x.  1 X  ii  ia 
lieva  Aat  Aii  SauippM  wi 
ThtTP  19  no  r<c.-i«inn,  however,  to  sospect  the 
reading  in  the  passage  of  tb«  JVaiajM—  7*s 
true  explaaatkai  k  perhapa  i» 
common  tendency  of  Greek  namea  to 
brsviated  forms  ;  and  thus  perhaps  Z^iaipfm  is  as 
ether  than  the  dd  genuine  form  of  the  uame  Ztm^ 
There  if  another  passage  in  which  Sodaiea  V 
made  to  refer  to  **  the  Heraclcian  straEcr-r,'*  -wiA- 
out  mentioning  his  name  (Xen.  iSywcpw.  tv. 
2.  Stul[.t<.r  of  Ar^ros.    [Ptabmaflk)     [P.  &) 
ZEUXIS  (Ztf^iy),  a  penem!  in  the  scrvioe  <i 
Antiochus  the  Great.    He  «-as  cingad  ia  ths 
war  with  Molo,  whoos  he  pfcraalaiaMai  cMriar 
the  Tigris.    Being  placed  nnder  the  codulm:  f 
Xenoetas,  he  was  left  bj  the  latter  in 
tha  caaip,  wte  ha  nada  hii  ~  ~ 

overpower  Molo,    Put  he  retired  on  the  app(t«c^ 
of  Mob^  and  sudSsred  the  latter  to  crose  the  nvcr 
wilbool  oppusitioai    Whan  AMiodkMs  Itip*— ''^ 
marched  against  Molo,  Zewda  panaadad  Ibb  u 
cross  the  river,  and  was  in  oommand  of  th'^ 
wing  in  the  battle  that  ensoed.    He  also  umx  a 
prominent  part  in  the  siege  off  Salaoda.  (Po}yb.  v. 
45 — 60.)    It  is  perhaps  this  same  Zeoxis  vbas 
we  find  satrap  of  livdLi  under  Aoiiochoa  1 
(Polyb.  xxi.  13.)  TohiwFI 
with  Attalus,  applied  for  a  snppfy  aif  can. 
he  obtained.  (Poijb.  xvi.  1, 24. )    bi  Aa  dsdve 
bailie  with  tha  Biwaai.  Zeazia  to  aM<ff*» 
Cfimmnnders  of  the  fmiit  liiif  (Apptan,  ^v.  S'X 
and  after  the  debat  of  Antkchoa  ■mm  «m  af  Iks 
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idors  sent  to  the  Scipioa  to 
xiii^siion  he  proceeded  to  Rome.  (Poljb.rxi 

xxii.  7  ;  Liv.  zzzvii.  41,  45.)  [C.  P.  M.J 
rXI8»  •  pUknplMraC  Oo  leepticid  MhooU 
iciple  of  Aenetidemus.  Dinponps  Laertiu* 
6}  mmtiom  >  work  bj  him  —  n«pl  {(ttwv 

[CP.M.] 
TXIS  (Z««)|if),  the  name  of  two  pF 
«  oometuiMo  confoandod  together :  — 
1  contemponuy  of  Stnbo,  probably  about 
ddle  or  end  of  the  firat  eeutarjr  b.  c.  He 

the  head  of  a  celebrated  Herophilean  school 
dciiie  f'stabiUhcd  at  MeD-Carut  in  Phrygia, 
■B  lAodicea  and  Canira,  and  was  succeeded 
m  post  by  Alexander  PhikMMb  (StoOlo, 
.  pti  77«  ed.  Tauchn.) 

A  natirs  of  Tarentum  (Qalen,  OommmL  m 

5cr.  **  Epid.  VI.*^  i  praef.  vol  xvii.  pt  i. 
)3,794),  ODo  of  the  earliest  commentators  on 


De  Humorr  i.  24,  vol.  xvi.  p. 


ibo  one  of  the  oldeet  of  the  £mpihd. 
•Mi.  «i  Htppoer.  ^  FfrntHA  /**  H.  Mi, 

rri.  p.  636.)  He  lived  after  Ilerophilus,  Cal- 
:haa  (id.  CommntL  m  Hippoer,  Vir 
rol.  xTiL  pU  L  pp.  826, 827.),  BMebiw(U.aML 
vol  xvii.  pt.  i.  pp.  793, 794;  iT.8,  toLztU.  pt. 
.145)  and  Ohiuciaa  (id.  CommaU.  m  Hippoer. 
i  Humor.'^  ii.  SO,  YoL  xtL  V.  327  ;  Comment, 
hippoer.  **Epid.  F/."  I  pnet}  iL  65,  vol.  xvii. 
pw793,7n4,9f>2) ;  and  apparently  before  Zenon 
HMni,  Gion.  Hmpocr.  p.  216,  ed.  Franz.) ;  and 
fato  my  Ibwfiii  to  phoed  aboat  the  middle 
\e  third  century  b.  r.  He  expoundod  the  whole 
M  Uippocmtae  Collectioa  (Galen,  CommenL  in 
foer.  •AO*  Ammt.**  Lpraait  34,  voL  xri.  pp.  1, 
;  r<->nmmL  U  nippc.^.  "  rraedict  ir  ii  58, 
xvi.  p.  6S6 1  CummemU  i»  Hippoer.  Do  QSe. 
4r  i.  praeC  yA.  ZfUL  iL  p.  631),  bntliis 
mentariee  were  not  moch  esteemed  in  Galenas 
e,  and  had  beoooM  acaroe.  (Id.  Comment,  in 
Tpocr.  **Epid.  III.**  U.  4,  voL  zrii  pt.  i.  p.  605.) 
bian  coin  stmck  at  Smyrna  is  rappoeed  by 
ad  to  rpfer  to  this  physician,  but  this  is  un- 
tain.  (See  Mead,  IMaoerL  do  Numttm  (/laimsdum 
l^^rriKwif  MS  iStikaf,Mamnm  peraum ;  Littro, 
Mres  (THippoer.  vol.  i.  pp.  89,  104  ;  Sprengel, 
tek.  dor  Aramkumde^  voL  i.  ed.  1U46  ;  Uarem- 
Omm  far  PBwL  el  la  Litter.  de»  Sdemcet 
'  /.,  Annde  2,  I>cvon  4.)  [VV.  A.  O.] 

Z£UX1S  (ZcvjEtf),  artiita.  1.  The  celebrated 
blar,  wbe  aneBtd  tD  Ma  ewil— pwatiw  a«cept 

rrhasius,  and  whose  namf"  i**  oaa  rf  the  most 
lewnad  in  the  hbtory  of  aodtBl  aiS  waa  a 
ef  Hendeia ;  bnt  whidi  of  ibtcMea  ardiat 
■a  had  the  honour  of  his  birth  we  are  not  in- 
me'A.  Most  modem  writers  follow  the  opinion 
lliirdouin,  who  fixed  upon  Heracleia  in  Lucania. 
r  no  bettor  seaeon  than  that  Zenzis  executed  a 
lebrated  picture  for  the  neichboiirinj?  city  of 
rotoo ;  And  on  a  precisely  similar  ground  others 
«ide  m  (avoor  of  Hencleia  Lynoeatii^  fa  Maaa 
mia,  because  Zeuxis  enjoyed  the  patrona^  of 
rchelattib  It  k  erident  how  theee  two  opinions 
irar  «he  wml&immam  of  cash  athart  balii  rest 
1  fiwrts  which  are  better  accounted  for  by  the 
debrity  of  the  arttit,  which  was  doobtlaee  co- 
tttarfia  wWi  Aa  Omian  imbm}  and,  aa  ttt  ibe 
•rxner,  it  ij  most  probable,  as  will  be  seen  pre- 
mtly,  that  Zeuxis  waa  bom  tome  time  before  the 
gaudttido  of  tha  Italian  Uandeiai  wkkh  ma  not 


ouxuL  ins 

bnOttni  aftertbadaatnKliniar8iiii,hae.4SaL 

It  is  rather  ainitTilar  that  none  of  the  commentators 
(so  far  aa  we  know)  have  thought  of  that  city 
whicb  waa  Iba  noM  eaMmled  ef  any  ef  Hi  uuM 
for  the  great  men  whom  it  f.ent  forth,  namely, 
Heiadeia  on  the  Poatos  fioxeiiuu.  TIm  qneetioii 
Amwnm  iBTestigatiao  wbilher,  when  Heradeia  b 
mentioned  without  any  distinctive  addition  by  an 
Atheniaa  writer  of  the  time  of  Xenophon  and 
PUto,  we  are  not  justified  in  assuming  that  the 
reference  is  to  Heracleia  on  the  Euxine.  The 
probability  of  this  city  having  been  the  birth-place 
of  Zeuxis  is  confirmed  by  the  well-known  fact,  that 
the  artist  belonged  to  the  Asiatic  school  of  paint- 
ing; a  fact  which  is  also  indicated  in  the  tradition 
which  made  him  a  native  of  £phesus  (Taeta.  CM* 
viii.  196>,  tka  head-quarters  of  tha  Aaiade  MhooL 
In  the  same  way  Apelles  and  other  eminent  artiste 
of  the  Asiatic  Khool  are  called  natives  of  Ephem^ 
thoogb  known  ta  hava  haiB  hem  at  edur  fmm.^ 

The  date  of  Zeuxis  has  likewise  been  a  matllf 
of  diapntk  which  haa  arisen  firom  the  confoaed 
aeeoml  of  It  ghan  hy  Tliny,  iHm»  h  oat  chief 
authority  for  the  artist's  lif.-.  (H.  N.  xxxr.  9, 
1^86.1  2.)  He  says  that  "  The  doort  of  the  art, 
dmwn  open  by  Apollodonia  of  Athens,  were  en- 
tered bv  Zeuxis  of  Heracleia  in  the  fourth  year  of 
the  93th  Olympiad  (ii.c.  400—399)  ...  who  ig 
by  some  placed  erroneously  in  the  79  th  Olympiad 
(or  89th,  for  the  best  MSS.  vary  ;  B.C.  464—460 
or  124 — 4"30),  when  Demophiliis  of  Himera  and 
Ne»eas  of  Tha&os  must  of  necessity  have  flourished, 
since  it  is  doubted  of  whkh  of  tiMB  ha  was  tha 
disciple."  Now,  passing  over  what  is  said  of 
DemophUiu  and  Neeeas  —  which  cannot  help  oa, 
aait  is  danbtiyi  a^a  tha  fbmer  artiit  was,  aid  wa 
have  no  other  mention  of  the  latter, —  it  appears  to 
ua  (hat  this  paisi^  when  deaiad  of  a  miataka 
Intowhieh  Pliny  waa  lad  fa  a  waT  whiah  can  bo 
explained,  contains  the  true  period  of  Zeuxis, 
namely,  from  about  OL  89  to  01.  96,  a  c.  424 — 
400 ;  the  mistake  referred  to,  aa  made  by  Plinir, 
beuig  the  assumption  of  the  period  at  which  Zenaa 
had  attained  to  the  height  of  his  reputation,  as 
that  at  which  he  began  to  6ourish.  And  here  we 
have  the  nplj  ta  the  argument  of  80%  in  fisvoor 
of  reading  Lxxix.  rather  than  i-xxxix.;  for  the 
latter,  he  contends,  is  the  true  date  for  the  begin- 
ning of  the  artist's  career,  and  ia  not  faiaaniitait 
with  his  having  flourished  at  01.  95.  4  ;  whereas 
the  former,  involving  as  it  does  an  intenral  of 
Rixty-eeven  yeaia,  is  hmnsistsBt  wKh  tha  kit 
date.  The  premises  are  sonnd  ;  but  the  true  con- 
dttsion  in  each  branch  of  the  argument  appears  to 
aa  te  ha  tha diioct  oppotita  of  dmwn^  Sfllig: 
The  date  of  OL  89  is  certainly  quite  consistent 
with  the  bet  that  Zeuxis  was  still  flourishing  in 
01.  95.  4 ;  but  it  is  altogether  inconsistent  with 
his  having  A^aa  Is  Jlouritk  at  the  latter  date, 
which  is  the  view  expressly  stated  by  Pliny,  who 
therefore  very  consistently  rejects  the  former  date  ; 

•  A  modem  writer  on  art,  who,  on  the  strength 
of  the  statement  referred  to,  and  of  a  chronological 
mistake  of  Lucian's,  makes  a  second  painter  Apellsa, 
of  Ephesus,  should  consistently  have  invented  a 
second  Zeuxis^  of  Ephesos ;  and  so  in  several  other 
Instanosa,  in  which  two  fhwsa  aia  nantioncd  In 
connection  with  an  afllst ■  name — the  one  beiT.g 
that  of  his  birth,  tha  tAm  that  of  the  school  to 
wldclk  ht 
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vidtiwr^  we  can  only  ny  that,  knowing  nothing  of 
the  pietnie  in  question,  hmI  kopirlag  to*  Biiich  of 

Pliny's  jiid'^nnriit  in  such  matters,  we  cannot  t'ive 
the  Hom&n  compiler  credit  for  nn^Tntiniiinj  what 

Hit  marTellous  ptiwer  in  exprewinj?  the  ideal 
•tandard  of  human  beauty,aiMl  of  aiac^y  waitating 
*  objects,  wuflk  mn  ImmiShla  «f  ni 
representation,  are  celebrated  by  several  an- 
cioit  writers.  In  the  passage,  more  than  once  re- 
flsmd  to  in  this  work,  in  which  Cicero  expresses 
the  general  character  of  several  of  the  chief  artists 
of  Greece  ( firut.  181,  as  illtistrntive  of  the  gradual 
progress  of  art,  he  says  ot  Zeuxis,  I'ulygiiotus,  and 
Timanthea,  **wa  praise  their  forms  and  outlines 
(/brmcu  el  liiif-nvif^ta)  ;  but  in  Echion,  Nico- 
Biachns,  Protogenes,  and  Apelles  every  tUmf  is 
abwdy  petfeeHd.*  Bwwkm  (d$  tmmd.  &  1  ; 
comp.  Victorin.  Erpof.  mi  foe.)  he  relates,  more 
luUy  than  tmj  other  ancient  author,  the  watt-known 
MoKT  tt  Ua  <poio  af  tiia  fifia  most  bMwIiflitf  irfm^ii 
of  Croton*,  as  nimlols  for  his  picture  of  Helen,  to 
)w  dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Joao  in  thai  t 
of  tlwbaMUfaiitnlkiia  of  tlMMttaf 


wliidt  is  one  of 
Uial  charKter  which  was  expressed  in  the  paint- 
ings of  Zeujcis,  and  which  shows  us  that  his  ideal- 
ism couAsted  in  the  formation  of  a  high  ctoerage  of 
aMnlj  kmmim  beanty,  by  the  actual  imitation,  in 
one  figure,  of  the  most  henntifiil  models  nf  ench  »e- 
parate  part  which  he  could  hud.  Thiji  picture, 
Ciesvi  tetta  na,  was  esteemed  the  finest  work  of  the 
paiiitiT,  in  that  application  nf  his  art  in  which  he 
most  excelled,  namely  the  delineation  of  the  female 
fan ;  and  2suk  Itedfia  mM  to  Imindicated 

his  own  opinion,  that  the  picture  was  not  only  his 
maMerpieoe,  but  that  its  OMalisaes  could  not  be 
MipMsed,  bjnddiM  to  it  Ao  AMw  Ubm  af 
(AHLiM— 168):— 


O*'  vta(m<;  T/iIat  koX  if/KKfifuBas  *Axcuobs 


(Val.  Max.  iii.  7«  ezt  1.)  This  judgment 
cunfinned  by  tkal  of  the  great  painter  Nicomachns 
(see  NicoMACHi'S  p.  1196.  a.),  but,  when  he  saw 
a  ffoddeu  in  the  Helen  of  Zeuxis,  we  must  re- 
member that,  in  his  age,  even  more  than  in  that  of 
Zeuxis  himself,  the  highest  idea  of  a  divine  form 
was  satisfied  by  the  perfection  of  merely  human 
beauty.  This  piolwt  nd  iff  UilMjr  vm  osle- 
brated,  Cicero  further  tells  us,  by  many  poets,  who 
jtresanred  the  names  of  the  fiTo  vinins  upon  whom 
Ibe  oMst  of  Zsaiis  ftO  {  ni  it  tea  wan  iIhb 
once  been  alluded  to  by  modem  poets.  (See  espe- 
cially, Ariosto,  OriandoFmnoao^  zi.  71— 78.)  This 
pictare  is  said  to  hare  ooatribated  greatly  to  the 
■rliit^  waahh.  Cicero  tells  us  that  the  Crotoniats, 
who  were  then  at  the  heij^ht  of  their  prosperity, 
angaged  Zi  uxis,  for  a  huge  sum  of  money,  to  adorn 
with  paintings  the  temple  of  Juao  in  their  dty  ; 
and  Aelian  {V.  If.  iv.  12)  relates  a  possipping 
story,  that,  before  the  picture  was  dedicated, 
Ssanaimdo  an ashlbillw  of  il»  ntftflni price, 
paid  before  admission,  and  so  made  a  great  gain  of 
it  i  but  this  proceeding  caused  his  Uelen  to  bo 
known  by  tht  apithot  m  IvwK 

The  accurate  imitation  of  inanimate  o^tjects  was 
a  department  of  the  art  which  Zeuxis  and  hia 
yoouger  riral  Panlianaa  appear  to  \aem  «mM 

*  ^iot  Agr^gentuD,  as  Pliny  Myri». 


almoet  to  perfection.  The  weli-knova 
trial  of  akfll  in  that  specie  at 
these  two  artists,  if  not  literallgr 
opinion  which  was  hdd  in  aaMinnt  ^""^ 

Zeuxis  rppre»enl<-d  a  bunch  of  CT»r*^''.  ^  ^ 
Minted  thattho  birds  flewat  tbe  pscSBo*  t»a 
Mt;  upon  wMA  Ihn  miii,  mmMm 
proof  of  his  success,  mlUj  Wff&^  kia  thai  w  1 
to  delay  to  draw  aside  die  cmtBin  and  ik« 
pictare:  but  the  pictare  of  Pterhsasn^ 
curtifa  itorif,  which  7<itOTi»  laA  aastakw  Is 
drapery.  On  discovering  hi«  «Tor,  Z«f«xi 
Dourably  yielded  the  palm  tr»  Farrhasiab  a 
that  he  himself  had  deceived  birda,  b«t  Fteni 
an  artist,  (Plin.  iLe.  §  3.)  Snch  a  tak.^ 
hardly  £slls  within  the  pnviooe  «A  r  rifii  iM :  'i 
wise  an  anesptisn  ai^  W  t^aa  taAsAd 
of  Zeuxis,  on  more  groui^  than  one..  A>  1 1 
dut  to  this  story,  PUay     c  §  4)  rebtes 

that  Zeuxis  afterwards  pt".i  :.-.i  a  1  \ 
grapes,  at  which  a  bird  again  ficar  ;  bus  a 

I  have  painted  the  grapes  better  than  tKf '. ' 
for  had  I  made  him  perfectly  like  iifi^  ibr  a 
would  have  been  frightened  away.** 

Besides  this  aocurscy  <d  wtm4i 
works  of  Zeuxis  displayed  preat  dramatir  p« 
ThiM  appears  tu  have  been  e«pecuuij  cm  ri 
his  /a/oaf  Herceia  atromglmg  tim  Arpot.  asH 
the  chief  force  of  the  compo*ition  con-ki'twl  "5  ti 
terror  of  Alcmena  and  Aniphiliyoa,  as  tkv 
nessedlbaiM^  (PSB.t«f  Us  Ji*«^^ 
f(tnf  Dmcrmtt  ttnMmerulang,  A  Irmema  ennrat 
el  ^fluMktMNL)  this  pirtaiv  was  sae  of  t^ 
wbkb  Ssntia  pdntad  allar  ho  tei  mmM  e« 

Bumnilt  of  his  fame,  and  which  be  tr-^.V  n» 
awaj  as  above  aU  ptioa  |  for  then  caa  hs  osdMi 
tbat  it  was  tbo  SBM  wsik  as  the  JAmcvW* 

as  Pliny  states  a  fittio  before^  he  yttsetuA 
peo|de  of  Agngentum.    Another  pietve.  ia  e^ 
ne  showed  the  same  dnunauc  pomt;  sfp&rfns 
very  differmt  nibject,  was  bis  Assail  Biffoeui^ 
of  which  a  most  charming  descriptjen  »  ^!WS  if 
Lucian  (^mtt.*,  3,  foil.),  who  sawsfo^^rfO* 
work  at  Athene,  the  originad  haviqg  bcca  hrt  is  > 
shipwreck  off  (.'ape  Malea,  oo  its  w»rt»R»^ 
whitber  it  has  been  sent  by  SoUa.   It  iif*'^ 
a  ptmMt  bappy,  AimM  groop  sT  OnMaiB 
which  the  repose  of  the  motyn-r  vncklinch^r^' 
was  beoQtifttlly  contiaatod  with  the  speftn  r^~- 
nsssof  tbe  frlksK.wbnwna  pertly  vwhie  <•  ■ 
elevation  in  the  background,  beUiiy    i  Be « 
whelp  to  frighten  the  little  ones.   Th  ^ 
shape  of  the  Centears  gav«  the  sitirt  s  ifi>^ 
opportunity  to  show  bb  powor  of  drliDesciff^ 
and  that  iu  several  varieties  ;  the  msle  « 
and  shaggy,  and  his  ia».f,  thuugii  siailae. 
and  savage  ;  the  Centauress  oimImiI  iW  b«n^  ^ 
a  perfect  female  form,  in  the  Bfr>er  part,  '^J*?* 
of  a  mare  of  the  purest  Thmslir"  breed,  k>i)^ 
nnited  that  it  was  inpoiriUn  It ""^  ^ 
transition  from  the  human  form 
the 


  ^.  .v-.-m  to  thewnw?*! 

young  ones,  though  now  bora.  A^,r 

» waiM  of  «iS  Him  t»ii>^ 

ne  ttaiiltT  and  curiositT  «t  thf  ni*'  • 


fantine  tfaiilty  

lica^k  wbilp»  and  while  tbey  ksksi  «  «<  ^ 
sir  mother,  tbt^^'. 


to  tbcir 


female  Centaur,  suckling  hrr  ymmf  o"** 


ftontbo  rnintincrf  Imok^ 
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ZEUXI& 

in  the  Florentine  Ma*eum  (Gori,  vol.  i.  p.  95, 


mi.  Now  908).  LddmMnMlf(J!MA8) 

•  this  work  in  illuttration  of  a  statement  which 
nakes  oonoeraing  Zenxi***  choice  of  subjects, 
lely,  that  ^  1m  did  not  pdnt  thoee  popular  and 
mon  subjects  (or  at  least  very  few  of  them), 
1  a«  heroes,  or  gods,  or  battles,  bat  he  always 
ed  at  novelty,  and  if  any  thing  unusual  or 
age  oocarri  1  to  him,  upon  it  be  displayed  the 
betion  of  his  art."  A  glance,  however,  at  the 
}«ets  of  the  painter^s  works  will  show  t^t  this 
MaMtt  te  1m  MMBlid  vith  a  MsridinUe 
iiction. 

>f  the  diligence,  with  which  Zeoxis  elaborated 
paintinga,  we  have  a  proof  In  tbs  nply  which 
noode  tn  A^atharcos,  who,  as  was  natural  for  a 
ae-painter,  was  boasttiM  of  the  rapidity  with 
ich  lie  «nealad  Ma  ««itib«h«  Zmw 
crved  :  —  **  Bat  I  take  a  long  time  about  mine" 
7^  8i  waAAy  xfi^Pff :  Plat.  Ptr,  13).  The 

•  !•  told  with  a  slight  TiiirtiaB  by  FlMndi,  in 
iUmT  vassage  (A;  Anuc.  Mult  5,  p.  94,  f.),  that 
axis,  being  blamed  for  the  slowness  with  which 
worked,  replied,  I  oonfess  that  I  take  a  long 
M  tn  paint  ;  for  I  paint  wodcs  to  ImI  a  long 

wvAh' '  hence  the  proTerb,  J'mao  in  aeiemita- 
s).  TberearaollMraBMdoleitaudofZettxisin 

nmon  with  other  great  painter*.  Thus  the  ce- 
ixated  renSt  ascribed  to  Apuu^uourus,  is  said 

Pliay  ta  Intfa  ben  wiiMeB  by  Zeazis  upon  his 
niirc  of  an  athlete  : — "A  man  n-ill  find  it  easier 

blame  than  to  imitate  ^  (Jnvitmrum  rUiquem  far 
quam  imUaimwm) :  oiv  fai  th»  atjgim^ 

ha  vapfoof  adJwiKd  by  Apellet  to  Megabyns, 

«  as  oUiers  say,  to  Alexander,  is  ascrii.o<i  by 
eliaa  ( F.  if.  ii.  2)  to  Zeozia.  (See  Apmuas* 
221,  a.) 

It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  refiirences  to  pas- 
ties of  the  ancient  writers  in  praise  of  Zeuxis. 
he  rt^iiKirkable  fact  that  his  name  is  not  mentioned 
)'  Pausanias,  is  explained  by  the  supposition, 
hich  is  ahnost  luidoubtt'dly  true,  that  his  picturt  s 
ere  mostly  upon  paueis,  according  to  the  general 
cadice  of  the  Greek  pamters,  and  therefore  that 
ley  had  either  been  destroyed  or  plundered  before 
le  time  of  Pausanias.  The  latter  prooess  would 
.'course be  canitdflB  bgrtkaRiMMn  eanqnerors 
f  Greece  with  an  eagerness  proportioned  to  the 
ilehrity  of  the  actiat»  and  accocdingly  we  find 
md  ef  bia  ban  weAs  b  tbe  liit  of  PBny. 
-icero  al'^o  cxpCMiIy  tells  us,  with  n-rcrencc  to  the 
ictuies  which  h»  paiBtad  to  the  temple  of  Juno 
t  (^oton,  that  not  tvai  tha  matnitj  of  the  &ne 

1^  a  .  liled  for  the  preservation  of  oj  oi  them, 
xcept  the  Helen.  He  does  not,  however,  say 
istinctly  whether  that  great  work  was  stiU  at 
^rotOQ  in  hh  tuna.  Phny  moi^na  a  Hden  by 
Ceuzis  as  being  at  Rome,  in  the  portico  of  Philip  ; 
wt  he  does  not  ideniify  it  with  the  picture  painted 
'or  the  Cntimiats,  the  subject  of  which  indeed  he 
loes  not  mention  :  it  i»  not  improbable  however 
.hat  they  were  the  same.  The  picture  of  Helen 
A  Aihna,  Id  the  porliDe  cdlad  'AA^rar  Sred 
wan  of  coarse  not  the  same  ;  but  it  may  have  been 
I  copy  of  it.  (£ustath.  adIUxL  629,  p.  836.  37). 
How  tha  AthoniMM  «we  mbbed  br  Sulk  of  bia 
Ont.awr.  and  bev  that  fietun  pariilMd,  baa  bow 
VOL,  m. 


ZOE.  II 

already  mentioned  ;  and  his  pictiiro  of  the  Muses 
was  earned  off  to  Rome,  from  Ambrada,  by  Fulvina 
NoW&r. 

In  nddhian  to  the  works  which  hare  been  al- 
ready mentkaed,  we  possess  notices  of  the  foibwing 
pictures  by  Zenzb.   Hii  JwpUtr  aallrowaf,  wm 

tltc  gods  staiiilhui  f»u  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  with 
the  epithet  mofp^fiiaMf  and  its  subject  confirms  the 
opinion  that  ft  «w  sna  ef  tihe  artist^  finest  worica. 
Pliny  also  mentions  his  Martyaa  Bound  (Marttfa$ 
rdijfatu$\  in  the  temple  of  Concord.  A  minute 
description  of  a  painting  on  this  subject  is  given 
by  Philostrataa,  who,  however,  does  not  mention 
Zeuxis  as  its  painter  {Kihm.  1)  •  and  the  subject 
frequently  occurs  uu  vases,  sarcophagi,  candelalNca, 
and  other  remains  of  ancient  STt,  8S  wall  as  in  the 
painting  found  at  Ilerculaneum,  and  one  or  tm 
others,  which  may  be  presumed  to  be  more  or  laas 
eepMd  froB  tha  walk  of  Zflosa.  (Fbrao  aeoavnt 
of  these  works  see  Miiller,  Arch'dol.  d.  Kunsl^ 
§  362,  n.  4  ;  for  a  sketch  of  the  pictore  at  Hercu* 
hmenm,  MUlar,  MhaHbr  A  ofas  jr«N<  uLL 
pl.  xliii.  No.  204  ;  and  fo"  copies  of  other  wa^l^ 
which  xepceseot  the  stoir  <^  Apollo  and  M«nmH^ 
lea  the  AmMIwv  toI  ii.  pL  zir.  Noa  149—154)1 
The  Menelaus  of  Zeuxis  is  mentioned  by  Tsetzes 
{Chil.  viiL  196 — 198)  j  and  his  Boreas  or  7ri/o» 
by  Lucian  (TYmon,  54).  Pliny  tells  us  that  be 
painted  monochromes  in  shades  tifpxf  (aiswMlfio* 
mata  cr  alb>^\  and  also  that  there  were  some  vases 
painted  by  him  {Jujlim  o/x-ra)  at  Ambracia,  where 
they  were  left  untouched  by  Fulvius  Nobilior, 
when  he  took  away  the  picture  of  the  Muses.  Tho 
statement  of  Cicero  (jUnaUu,  IB),  that  Zeuxis  used 
only  firar  aeban,  ia  ezpbuned  ia  the  IHsSimary  of 
Antiquities,  s.  v.  Colores,  p.  3"20,  b.  2d  ed. 

2.  An  artist  in  gold  ( oaiyw)  in  the  household 
of  Augustas,  whose  fitaadiiMB  be  ma,  aa  we  kam 
from  an  inscription  on  the  columkarium  of  Livia. 
(Ooci,  Noal  14— 1 22  i  Bianchini,  No.  43 ;  Wekker, 
KmMalt,  1827,  No.  84  ;  R.  Roebotl^  Lettn  a 
Af.  Schum,  p.  430). 

Respecting  a  supposed  statuary  Zeusis,  whose 
name  arises  from  a  felse  reading  of  Pliny,  see 
Sn. ANION  and  Zkuxiades.  [I'.  S.] 

ZlliOETKS  or  ZIPOKTKS  (Zigo.TTjj  or  Zivoi- 
TTjs).  1.  King  of  liitliyuia,  the  son  of  Bas.  lie 
reigned  far  faty-eight  years  (a.  c.  326—278).  He 
carried  on  successful  wars  with  Ly^imachus  and 
Antiochns,  the  son  of  Seleucus.  (Memnoo,  ap. 
Pbol.€WL234,ii.298,ed.Bekkar.)  InB;o.8ft 
he  carried  on  a  war  against  Astacus  and  Chalcedon. 
(Diod.  ziz.  60.)  He  founded  a  city  which  waa 
called  Zipeelfami  after  bba  at  <iM  not  of  Mount 
Lyperus.  lie  lived  to  the  age  of  seventy-six,  and 
left  behind  him  four  children,  the  eldest  of  whom, 
Nioomsdea,  succeeded  him.   (Monnon,  L  e.) 

2.  Son  of  the  preceding,  who  established  hull* 
self  in  a  part  of  Dithynia,  and  against  whom  Nico- 
medes  carried  on  war  in  B.  c.  277.  It  was  for  the 
purpose  of  overpowering  him  that  Nioomedea  oUled 
in  the  aid  of  the  (Jaula.  (  Liv,  xxxviii.  16* 
Clinton,  Fusii  HeUem.  vol.  iu.  p.  411.) 

The  name  Tibaalaa  [Tnoant]  is  by  soom 

rected  to  Ziboetes.  [C.  P.  M.] 

ZlGAliK'NUS^  EUTHY'MIUS.  [Sutht* 

11198.1 

ZMILUS.  [Smims.] 

ZU£  (Zsfi^),  the  name  of  several  empceasea  of 
OiMtaatmopla,  af  whom  Ibe  laOewhig  wira  the 
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ZOTU*?. 


ZOILUSL 


1.  Sunuuned  Ca^bonopftuu^  Uie  wi£e  of  Leo  VI. 
the  philtMopher,  who  reigned  A.  D.  886-  911.  She 

Mirvived  her  husband,  and  her  effigy  appears  on 
the  coins  of  her  son  Constantinus  VII.  Porphyro- 
genilus.   (Eckhel,  vol.  viii,  pp.  •2-16 — 2-48.)  [LlO 

VI.  ;  CONSTANTI.NLS  V'll.] 

2.  The  d.ui^htff  of  Constantinus  IX.  wa«  mar- 
ried first  to  Uoinanus  III.  Argyrus,  who  succeeded 
her  fiither  on  the  throne,  and  reigned  a.  d.  1 028 — 
1034.  TcwarJs  the  end  of  her  husband's  rcicn, 
thoogh  she  was  then  about  5U  jears  of  age,  she 
ottiied  M  •  criarinal  iBteIg—  vtth  the  gtaawl 
Michael,  stimamed  thi*  Paphlagonian  ;  and  that 
ahe  might  be  able  to  grattfj  her  plenanw  withoat 
ndmBt  sIm  CMMsd  Imf  InHbsnd  to  ba  nnvland, 
and  raiseil  Michael  to  the  throno,  whom  she  then 
OMRiad.    Michael  IV.  the  Paphlagonian,  reigned 

I*  D.  1084 — 1041  ;  and  on  hia  death,  ahe 
I  paciuaded  by  the  people  to  reign  in  her  own 
name.  A  fi-w  days  made  Zoe  repent  her  ambition, 
and  she  pUiced  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Michael 
V.  Calaphatos  whom  her  MHMlA  hliind  had 
adopted  in  his  life-time.  The  new  emjvmr  showed 
the  basest  ingratitude  to  his  benetactress,  and 
eommenoad  Ua  nigB  by  baniahing  Zai.  This  and 
other  impnident  acts  caused  an  insurrection  at 
Constantinople.  Michael  was  depoaed  at  the  end 
•f  a  year^  reigR*  aad  ZaV  tad  bav  Milw  Tbaasora 

■R  iTP  proci,\im*^d  cfveraprcssrs  on  tho  21  st  of  April, 
1U42.  The  two  sisters  reined  tt^ther  for  about 
two  OMHi^;  bnl  m  tbey  fami  ftr  Ihtm  paailion, 
Zoe,  who  was  then  about  60,  married  a  third  hus- 
band, whom  she  raised  to  the  throne,  and  who  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Constantinos  X.  Monoma* 
cbiM.  She  died  in  1050  while  her  third  husband 
was  still  alive.  rCoNSTANTiN u.s  IX.  ;  Romanus 
III.;  MtcitAEL  IV.  and  V.;  Constantims  X.] 

ZOETEUS(Za«r<u}),  a  son  of  Tricolonus,  and 
founder  of  the  town  of  Zoctia  in  AlCidia.  (Paus. 
viiL  35.  §  6  ;  Steph.  Bys. «.  v).  [L.  &] 

ZO'ILUS  (ZsitUf).  I.  A  pmoB  of  tbia  ihm 
U  mentioned  by  DiogWM  Lafetiss  (viiL  9)  ■»  tb« 
nnde  of  Pythi^psna. 

S.  A  gnumnrin,  wbo,  aeeording  to  the  gvniar 
number  of  authorities,  wa*  a  native  of  Amphipolis. 
By  otben  fSchoL  ad  Iliad,  v.  4  ;  Kustatb.  fk,  387) 
ba  ia  oiM  an  ^eaiaa.  The  age  in  wbidi  ba 
lived  haa  been  tba  Ba1i||aot  of  some  discussion,  as 
tlic  anthnrities  are  irreconcileaUy  at  variance.  The 
yrcai  majority  of  them  (Said.  «.  v. ;  Aelian.  V,  H. 
xi.  10  ;  Dionys.  de  Imeo,  p.  627,  da  Vi  Dema$tk 
p.  974  ;  Suid.  s.  v.  ATjuoaf't'iajj)  make  him  contem- 
porary with  the  disuples  of  Isocrates.  On  the 
olbar  band,  than  ia  •  passage  in  Vitraviua,  which 
assigns  him  to  the  ape  of  Ptolemn^Mi*  Philadclphus 
{Frue/aL  ad  lib.  VIL).  He  is  said  by  Vitruvius 
to  bava  aana  to  Akauife  ia  Aa  bapa  ef  neaAig 

tba  patronairo  of  tho  king,  who,  however,  was  in- 
d^naat  at  the  manner  ia  which  he  treated  the 
poena  of  Hoowr,  and  paid  na  lagud  to  bba. 
rious  aocounU  were  given  of  his  having  met  with  a 
violent  death  (/.  &).  But  though  it  is  within  the 
limits  of  possibility  that  Zoilus  lived  to  lae  tlia  ae> 
aaanon  of  Ptolemaeus  Philadelphus,  tbts,as  Clinton 
layi  {FaUi  Ht  HcTi.  iii.  p.  SHI  \  duos  not  satisfy  the 
details  of  the  account  of  Vitruvitis,  which,  when 
closely  examined*  pnvea  to  be  inconsistent  with 
itsflf.  The  safest  couri«»,  thcr.'fore,  is  to  reject  it 
altogether.  Zoilos  began  to  be  eminent  before 
Iba  rise  of  Danostbenoa,  and  eontfanad  to  write 
allartbidMrtbaf  PbiBp.*  (CUM,  4a  ^48ft.) 


Acc<miing  to  Ilecadeidea 
p.  427)),  he  was  origiiially  a 
speaks  of  hia  as  banriaf  hm 

who  wrot*>  an  accusation  of  SocJ  * 

Zoilus  was  ctflebrated  ft*"  ^^^^ 
whidi  he  assailed  Homer,  fmzi  vhic^  k 
the  epithet  of  'O^ifpofui^i^.  ( 
//.  v.  7,  20,  L  129,  X.  274, 
xxiil  100;  Eastalh.  ad  Od.  1S14  .  * 

PlaL  HippardL  p.  240.)  H 
him  principally  fw 

diUoatariaabi  biifaoM.   Wt   ■  i  lfc»  ^ 

have  of  his  writings,  it  also  ar-'T'>»=tiJ"» 
tacked  Plato  and  lenrrratm   Him  * 
▼eibial  tea 

ntttes  imBjfin  licor  ddntiai  //< 
ecstta,  SSoUe^  nomeu  haU$,  Ovid. 
Ha  was  also  styled 
zL  10.)    It  is 

Dinnrsius  of  Halicamasstis  (Ep. 
speaks  of  him  with  considerable 
not  hesitate  to  class  him  amon^  cr-.zsr^ 
hi'^hest  rank.    The  followin:;  v.-i-iHt* 
mentioned :  —  1.  IIc^  'A^t^o\> 
(Said.  !.«,).   a  yrtpia  M 
4>iA(irrou  rtXtirrrit  (iUd.).     3.  Ksr-r^  T. 
Toif  ^ofos  {fbid.),  4.  K«rA  rqs 
xiyot  Ma.  &  yfyar'O^^psa.  IJi 


only  another  name  f^r  the  prec^iln^ 
Lci  Dimjn.  t  e. ;  Plat. 
ad  aim.  A  ft  e&>  f. 
/.  c.;Dionys.  wi  Pomp,  pt  752).  7 
luo¥  (Strab.  vi  p.  271).    8.  A  work  <*n  tbeis" 
of  speech,  from  whidi  Qaintili«n  qcou  s.  "Hs 
approbation,  a  defiiritiM  of  ^xkfia  {Ki  ^rn. 
§  1 4,  comp.  PhocbaTnmon  de  Fip.  p.  5tv3. 
None  of  these  have  come  down  to  na.     Tt*  *■ 
told  by  Suidas  of  bis  baviag  beaa  driwB  Wa.. 
down  the  Scironian  rocks,  is  pn-^haMy  s»  £ci 
as  the  other  accounts  of  «  ainaiiar  kiiBd  p>r. 
VHraviaik  (Fkhrie.  BUL  flir.  ^  i  ft  SSfll  £ 
Voss.  de  Hist  Gr.  p.  130,  &c.) 

3.  A  grammarian  of  the  name  of  Zofias  is  sr^ 
daead  by  Athoaaaaa  (L  1)  bbmi^  *a  Dhspa* 
l^istae. 

4.  A  native  of  Perga,  from  whrnn  !>ay 
LaBrtina  (tL  87)  quotes  some  statancfiu  Tt*ftO~. 
Diogenes  the  Cynic 

5.  A  native  of  Cyprus,! 
Plutarch  {Demeir.  21). 

6.  Tyrant  of  Caesan% 
{Ant,  Jud.  x\i\.  20 X 

7.  Others  of  this  name,  not  woctb  asasb^^ 
here,  are  enumtwtod  bj  Fabritiaa  (BUL  Ck.  ^  ■ 
p. . '5^:1,  Ac).  re.  P  K-l 

ZOILUS  (ZmAos),  a  phyaaoaa.  who 
Cvad  te  av  bsnia  tfto  fhat  oaaM^v  aAsv  Otfa  ' 


he  Is  quoted  by  Andromachos  Aaynaftfi'?'' 
OaL  De  Compo§,  Medicamu  «rc.  Loc  in.  I,  vci-  S-^ 
632).  HeappeantohatagivenparticakratMfi  * 
t  I  diseases  of  the  eye,  as  he  is  adlad  d  tfftd*^' 
Several  of  his  medical  formulae  are  preirmd  •* 
Galen  (ML  ir.  8,  pp.  752,  763,  771  ; 
12,  vol.  xiv.  p.  178),  Alexander  TraHjarra  < 
p.  173),  Aetius  fii.  3.  11,  113.  pp.  304. '■'^ 
and  Nicolaus  Myrepsus  (  xxiv.  'ii.  p.  !* 
C.  O.  Kiihn,  'IkJ^x  IfiiifMi.  fTtodBiii 
Gmteo€  Komamsxf.  Fascic.  xi.  [W.  .t  'I' 

ZO'ILUS  (Z«Uer),  arusta.    1.  A 
wInm  anae  oectua  aa  1km  aaiM  «f  hmm^i* 
<f  If awdoibit  bi  taA  awHHraiiiHlKii^ 
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ZONARAS. 

T .     the  opinion  of  Raoal-Rochette,  that  the 
_  hat  of  the  engraver  of  the  medaU.  {LeUre 
t^:;^  Mm,  p.  »8,  2d  ed.) 

^,       aculptor  of  Corinthian  vasps,  in  the  hotue- 
,  f-    Agrippa,  according  to  iliinul-riocbette** 
of  the  iu6criptkB,20ILI  .CORIN- 
'"'""t  .  AGRIPP.    Th"  mnttcr  is,  however, 

•  L  (  R.  Rochette,  LcUre  a  M.  &Aor«,  p.  430, 

[P.  8.1 

«IAR  AS,  JOANNES  Owiyyvs  6  Zo^yapas), 
^^tated  ByzantiiM  historian  and  theologian, 
"  n  tbo  twelfth  Motufjr  midw  cnpsnn 

':^'-*  I.  Coranenus  and  Ciilo-Joanncs.  Diirint: 
'^ftm  of  Alexis  he  held  the  huh  offioee  of 
''"'DnragMina,  or  WHiwiMiHftMP  ef  q#  mpcfof^ 
'  "  {lumla,  and  of  ProtoasecretiM  (UpoiroatnjKpTi- 

♦  first  private  secretary  of  the  emperor  ;  but  ho 
"'d  the  world  during  the  reign  of  Calo-Joanne«, 
"  {« tired  to  the  monastery  on  Mount  Athos, 
^  e  h*»  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the 

osition  of  the  various  works  mentioned  )m;1ow. 

*  «  baquently-  quoted  by  subseqnent  Byzantine 
'-  sn,  who  all  speak  of  his  l«irning  and  abilities 
'itma  of  the  highest  pnise*  He  is  said  to  have 
>•'  at  the  mgB  «f  88  jmn,  «nd  to  have  been 
'  ed  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Elias.    The  follow- 

•  is  a  list  of  hia  works  which  have  been  printed:— 
.  Xposwrfr,  or  J— aiw^  in  18  hooka,  from  llw 

:  ition  of  the  world  to  the  death  of  Alaik  Id 
D.  1118.  It  it  oonpiled  from  Tariona  Oraelt 
:.hon«  wboa0  ytsj  werai  Zobmm  fkequeullj'  n- 
.  Mu  Th*  Mfflii  r  part  is  cbiefly  taken  from  Jo- 
>hn6  ;  and  in  the  portion  which  relates  to  Roman 
»tory  he  has  for  the  most  part  followed  Dion 
'laaiaa.  In  coneefiiBCt  of  the  latter  dicDinatanee 
le  Annals  of  Zonaras  are  of  pn^at  importance  in 
udying  the  eaxlj  history  of  Koine.  Ut  the  first 
ratty  bodu  of  INoiiCMriat  we  bavt  nothing  but 
le  abstract  of  Zonaras ;  and  even  of  the  later 
ooks,  of  which  Xipbilinoi  has  made  a  more  full 
piunm,  Zonami  hm  iweMirfed  many  statomenta  of 
)i  1  vhich  are  entirely  omittofi  hy  Xiphilinus 
X  IP uiLiN  us j.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  work 
Sonans  wrote  m  an  «y»^tB«M  of  the  evnita  be 
loscribes,  hut  with  n  brevity  which  is  surprisintj, 
onsidering  the  many  interesting  and  important 
■ccuirences  of  his  time.  His  deficiencies,  however, 
n  this  respect  are  amply  imlied  by  Anna  Com> 
lena,  the  Hnughter  of  the  emperor  Alexift.  [Com- 
<RNA.]  The  history  of  Zonaras  was  contimted  by 
ViLotan  Acominatus,  whose  work  commences  at 
he  d-  ath  of  Alexis.  [Nicetas.]  The  first  edition 
)i  tht^  Annals  of  Zonaras  was  printed  under  the 
tupc  rintendmeo  of  H.  Wofi,  BmI,  1557,  8  toIs. 
ibl.  The  next  edition,  which  was  much  improvrj,  i 
rormed  part  of  the  Paris  collection  of  Bysautine 
anriien,  and  was  edited  by  Da  Prssne  Da  Ouige, 

I*nris  Ifinn,  2  Nr,l<.  fi)!.  :  it  \v;is  reprinted  in  tlic 
Venice  edition  of  the  Byxantine  writers.  The  last 
■Bd  best  edition  k  hj  Pbder,  Bonn,  1841,  &c 
which  is  not  yet  complete:  it  fonai  filt  of 
the  Bonn  cdlection  of  Byxantine  writers. 

fitSKlw,  a-oAotSt  r4  piifu  yp<uf>i)S  «tal  r^t  p4a  Kcd 
auTTjT  9-fiTrov  TTjf  dOpaSty.  This  Lexicon  was  pub- 
lished fur  the  first  time  by  J.  A.  H.  Tittmann,  Lips. 
1808, 3  Tola.  4to.  TltQMmi  thinks  that  it  is  the 
same  work  rxs  Siiid.is  quotes  under  the  title  of 'Etu- 
Mo^jr/jKOK  &AAo  or  S<VT</N)f>,  in  which  case  it  could  , 
not  have  boon  coupihd  oj  Zmmm^  oo  Svidas  pro- 
b«blyUf8diiitk0tiBdi«8Btocy  I 
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8.  *E|^7ij<nf  rtSw  Upiv  «o!  btlwv  Kavivoav,  &c., 
an  Exposition  of  the  Canons  of  tiic  Apostles, 
Councils,  and  FalhOBi  The  Exposlttou  of  the 
Apostolical  Canons  was  printed,  with  a  Latin 
translation,  by  J.  Quintinus,  Pari>i,  l.')5U  ;  and  the 
ExpositioB  of  the  Canons  of  the  Councils  and 
Fathers  was  printed  by  Antnnius  Salraatui,  Milan, 
1613.  Both  parts  of  the  work  were  published  in 
OfMk  and  Loife  by  Bomidge  (Beveregios),  ia 

his  PuTtdn'ffic  Canonnm,  Oxford,  l(j7-,  ful. 

4.  Aoyos  TOWS  tV  ^wffiai^  riji  yoyiji 
iKpo))y  itlafffia  ifyovfUyovs^  pnstid  ift  Bsufidina, 
Jus  Orientule,  1573,  8vo.,  and  in  LondMiM^ «Av 
Gfraeeo-AotMoasaai,  Tol  i.  p.  351. 

5.  *!«  wpov^wou  rim  hpx^*P^*'*  **p^  toD  ii^ 

ydftov^  to  show  that  two  nephews  onj?ht  not  to 
marry  the  same  woman,  printed  in  Cotelerius,  A/o- 
nument.  Ecdu,  €hmma§t  voL  iL    489^  fULt  Ftei^ 

inn  1, 4  to. 

Ihere  are  several  oth»  works  of  Zonauas  in 
manuscript,  the  titles  of  wbicb  ore  giren  by  Faf- 
bricius.  (Fabric.  liiU.  Cr  nc.  v-L  xi.  p.  ^^i,  foil., 
vol.  vii.  p.  465,  foil. ;  bchull,  UcxUtc/Ue  der  Gritck' 
itehm  Lkkmm^  vol  UL  pp.  185, 247,  467.) 
ZONAS.  fDiODORi  s  ZoNAs  Vol.  Lp.  1017.] 
ZOPY&LNUS  {iMKipiyos),  the  author  of  a 
wotit  en  oodcery  ( O^oprvrucck,  Atbui.  ziv.  p. 
662,  d.). 

ZOPY'RION  iZtnrvpiw),  1.  An  historical 
writer,  mentioned  by  Josephus  (e.  Apion.  i.  23). 

2.  A  grammarian,  the  author  of  the  first  part  of 
the  Atifuiy  \4^t«»  iroiwU«v  (from  A  to  K),  of  tho 
remainder  of  which  Pomphilus  was  thi>  author. 
[I'a.mphilus.]  [C.  P.  M.] 

ZOPYRUS  (ZwTvpos),  historical.  1.  A  dis- 
tinguished  Persian,  son  of  Megabyxus,  one  of  the 
seven  chiefs  who  killed  the  finlse  Smevdii,  oerfod 
under  I>:inMi!s  against  Babylon,  which  liad  n-voltcd 
at  the  commencement  of  hia  reign.  After  Dareius 
hod  be^^ed  dw  aHj  for  twen^  Bondta  in  vain, 
ZopyrUR  resolved  to  gain  the  place  for  his  master 
by  ttie  most  extraordinair  se^-sachfice.  Accord- 
ingly, one  day  he  appeMod  bdbie  Doruua,  "with  bis 
body  mutilated  in  the  most  horrible  *"**«"*^  i  both 
his  ears  and  nose  were  cut  olf.  and  his  person  other- 
wise disfigured.  After  explaining  to  Dareius  his 
intentions  and  ooBOflrttng  meoaoiot  with  him,  ho 
fled  to  Babylon  as  a  victim  of  the  cruelty  of  the 
Per.sian  kiu|^  The  Babylonians,  seeing  one  of  the 
most  diatingniebod  PonioiM  in  noh  •  hoiriblo 
condition,  readily  gave  him  their  confidence,  and 
placed  him  at  the  bead  of  their  troops.  He  soon 
fonnd  neoao  to  betmy  tho  city  to  DMoina,  who 

severely  punished  the  inhabitants  for  their  revolt 
Dareius  appointed  Zopyrua  satrap  of  Babylon  for 
life,  wiA  too  enjoyment  of  iti  ontiTe  foremiea,  and 
also  iK-stowed  upon  him  many  other  marks  of  his 
confidence  and  esteem.  Ue  was  accustomed  to  say 
that  he  wonld  nther  hito  Zopyrua  without  wonnda 
than  poimoiwtBlf  Bobytaflo.  (Haod.  iiL  158— 
160.) 

Ctesias  places  the  revolt  of  Babylon  in  the 
reign  of  Xerxes.  Ho  sdotes  that  the  Babyloniana 
slew  their  satrap  Zopynis,  and  that  Megabyzus,  the 
son  of  Zopyrus,  betrayed  the  city  to  Xerxes  by  m^tns 
of  the  same  stntiif(«B  wbich  Herodotus  aseriboa  to 
Zopynis.  [  ^^E^Al^•7I•'<,  No.  2.]  But  the  acconiit 
of  Herodotus  is  preferable  on  many  accotinta.  (6«o 
Orolo,  HM,  pf  OraoMb  ^  if .  p.  810,  note.) 

2.  Tho  MB  of  Mc9diun%iiid  the  grandson  oC 
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ZOROASTER. 


tiM  pneeding,  n>To1ted  fimm  the  Frnkam,  nd  led 
t»  AllMDt.   (Uetod.  iu.  160.) 

S.  Tlw  TlmaiMH  •  fhv*  of  Faidct,  tru  ap- 

point«d  bv  the  latter  the  ruil^imM  rf  ftWWiin 
iPiat.  AkJ>.  L  p.  122.) 

4.  The  PhyBiognomist,  attfRNited  maj  Tb«  to 

Socrates  in  an  auembly  of  hia  disciples,  who  laughed 
at  him  and  at  hit  art  in  oonaequence  ;  bat  Socratei 
admitted  the  tnith  of  hto  mnaiki,  and  «ii  lilt  ndi 
wwn  hS»  mIotI  propensities,  but  that  they  had 

hc*n  ovprcomp  by  pliilosophy.  (Cic.  Tu»c.  iv.  37,  de 
Fato,  S  ;  Alex.  Aphrodis.  de  Faio^  c  6,  p.  48,  ed. 
Orelli.) 

ZOPYR rS  (Zarupos),  lilprary.  1.  Of  Ta- 
rentum,  a  Pythagorean  ^losopber.  (lambL  ViL 
FyOL  extr.) 

2.  Of  Claznmetiae,  a  rhetorician,  was  a  contem- 
pocazT  of  Tifflon.  (QuinttL  iii.  6.  g  3;  l>tog. 
L>fttiz.ll4.) 

3.  Of  Byzantium,  an  historian  (Plut  Parall. 
Aim,  c  96),  waa  pcobaUy  the  author  of  MiA^ou 
$ertnu  tbt  fbmk  book  of  wtiA  b  dtad  by  the 
SchoUiwt  on  Homer  (IL  x.  274 ).  He  is  perhaps  the 
same  person  as  the  Zopyrus  mentioned  Iqr  AlATceUi- 
nus  (  ViL  Thme.  g  32).  Stobamnqtiolao  two  verses 
fiom  Zopyrao  (fML  IxUi.  8^  and  likewise  makes 
an  extract  from  a  work  entitled  Thf$eia,  also  by 
Zupyrus,  but  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether 
this'  Zopyrus  ww  tto  «me  as  tin  BjmnliDe,  or 
whether  Stobaeus  quotes  from  the  same  or  from 
two  difiierent  persons.  There  are  some  other  persons 
•rtlwana  (8oo Yooiin, AilULOma^All, 
•d.  Westermann.) 

ZOPYRUS  (Z^npot).  1.  Amnwon  at  Alex- 
andifa,  tho  totor  of  Apolloniu  CMomii  oad 
Poftidonius  (Apoll.  Cit.  np.  Dietx,  Schoi.  tn  fUppoer. 
€t  Gal,  voU  i.  p.  2)  about  the  hcynning  of  the  first 
century  &  c.  He  invonlid  aa  wrtidot^  whioh  bo 
neommended  to  Mithridates,  king  of  Pootoa,  and 
wrote  a  letter  to  that  king,  begging  to  be  allowed 
tu  test  its  efficacy  on  the  person  of  a  criminal 
(Galen,  De  Anlid.  ii.  8,  Tol.  xir.  p.  150).  Another 
somewhat  similar  composition  he  prepared  for  one 
of  the  Ptolemies.  (Cels.  t.  23.  §  2.  p.  94.)  Some 
•f  bia  ■MdioU  fotmnlae  are  quoted  and  mentioned 
bv  various  ancient  authors,  via.  Caelios  Aurelianus 
iJJe  Morb,  Chnm.  iu  14,  10.  pp.  425,  592), 
Oiibarfiit  CM  MMfai  siv.  4&»  50, 53, 56,  58, 6 1 , 
64,  pp.478,  481,  482,  483,  48.«>,  4R7),  Aetins  (ii. 
4.  57,  iii.  1.  31.  iv.  2.  74,  pp.  417,  476,  782), 
FMihis  Aegineta  (viL  1 1,  p.  660),  ManoDw  Em- 
piricus  {IM  Afedieam.  c.  22,  p.  3(2),  and  Nicolaus 
Myrepsus  (L  291,  p.  420) :  and  Pliny  (//.  M  xxit. 
87 ),  and  Dioscorides  (iii  99.  i«L  i  p.  446)  flaontioB 
that  a  certain  plant  was  called  zopyrom,  perhaps 
after  his  name.  Nicarchu<)  satirixes  in  one  of  his 
epigrams  {AntAol.  G'r.  xi.  124),  a  physician  named 
Jkipfim,  iHm  appears  to  hom  Ihad  n  flipjptt  and 
wbo  may  possibly  be  the  person  mentioned  by 
ApoUonittS  Citiensis  and  Celsus ;  m  which  case 
NkwdMiWMl  bftvoHvod  eoiUwAn  hmammdj 
supposed.    fN'sr  uK  HL's.] 

SL  An  ac^uautance  of  Scribonius  Lanos  in  the 
fifol  oontarf  oHor  Cbrlol  (Mk  hug.  &  (hmpot. 

Afedieam.  c.  171,  p.  222),  a  native  either  of 
Oordiom  in  Phr}'gia  {GorditHSu)  or  of  Oortyna 
in  Crete  (Chrtynensis)^  may  perhaps  ha«»  booa  the 
some  physician  who  is  introiduced  by  Plutarch  a^ 
one  of  the  speakers  in  his  Sympotiaca  (iiL  6)  and 
s.iid  to  have  belonged  to  the  Kpicuraan  school  of 


1  s 


also 


A  physician  of  this  nam 
an  old  Latin  inscription  in  Grutttr'm  /m 
17.  (SwMrift.  ML 0^«sck  vaL 

1846!)  *  ^  tW.  A 

ZOPTRUa,  k  I  mlTiiil  « 

the  oniinrnt  ^ih-er  chasers  wbo  ftonriaked  *^  % 
time  of  Pompey  the  Great.  Two  coys  «i  b:v  r- 
preoaotiiig  the  trial  of  Orw— o  bjr  tte  Asesfc- 
were  valued  at  twelve  tboofload  MMoaoa^  ^f- 

H.  N.  xxxiiL  12.  s.  5.S :  Zopvms^  fjmi  Arwa/mi<' 
etjudiemm  Orc^  tn  duobu*  ^yjJ4.ijf  [  traeimrii^  H 
XII.  arttimatu.)  '  fP.  * 

ZOROASTER  or  ZOROASXRES  (I*. 
CTpnt),  the  Zarath  rsTKA  of  the 
the  ZsanusBT  of  the  I'ei 
the  Magian  relisnon.    The  most 
have  been  held  both  by  aocient  and 
re«p«iiif  lbs  Hbo  bi  vbicb  W 

Zeitdavesta  itself,  as  well  as  in  tht  t.  r't 
Parsces,  Zoroaster  is  said  to  hare  hroA 
of  Vitaf  pa  (ao  bo  b  criM  bi 
(lu^htabp  (as  the  Pt  rsi.iri*  name  faim)«  wiran 
modem  writers  identify  witb  Dareins  H 
According  to  dm  viev  ^  systcxB  of 
was  not  pmnulgated  till  the  time  of  the  ilurd 
sian  monarch,  and  he  must  thervfon"  j.-<:^" 
upon  as  the  reformer  and  not  the  foandrr  ^  ^ 
Magian  religion,  wbkb  was  of  much  hifriker  ax> 
qiiily.  This  opinion  was  maintaiiied  by  Jfvd#  ' 
Prideaux,  who  also  attempted  to  pcvTe  t^ast 
aster  waa  a  popO  of  Dsmd.  soii  laant  flasB  ^ 
pmphot  all  those  parts  of  his  syntrra  wfcich  rr- 
semble  the  tenets  of  the  bacred  Waaafp^  fi*«: 
ohboogb  ibis  ophdoa  bao  booa  aispiit  bjr  As- 

quetil  (III  Perron,  Kleuker,  Malcolm,  and  maty  --ts  ' 
modern^  writers,  it  will  be  ^-nrnwl  la  peMcss  a* 

of  Ciushtasp  with  Dareius  Hyi^taapiB;  lar^  ieA- 
mony  of  the  later  Greek  and  Roman  writm.  wh<i 
place  Zoroaster  at  this  period,  is  of  no  vjUoe  i> 
such  an  inquiry,  and  h  counterfaalaaeed  by  t> 
statements  of  other  cla<>i»ical  writers  vbo  tssirv-  ^ 
him  a  much  earlier  date.    Moceorer,  whik  tirs 
suppowtiattbos  soebaslsaiog— osoatof  «.ri4encp  a 
iu  favonr,  it  isSMB  to  th«»  Tno«t  f^n  rbjerttar* 
Fir»t,  Zoroaslsr  is  nuivcriAii^  repr«seiUed  as  idhe 
founder  of  the  Magbui  nljgiaa  Mb  Vf  Ibo  Cfr 
enuls  and  the  Greeks,  and  it  is  nnn««enarT  «■ 
prore^bu  this  rsUgioa  waa  of  gtaatcr  aaofs^qr 

and  that  it  had  b^t'ii  previously  the  Ratior..'  ?tL- 
gion  of  the  Medea.   The  fixat  Oxaek  wxiicr 
■MBlioiis  ZoraofllSF  is  Hoto,  wbo  oo(ya  dMt  At 
Fsnian  youths  were  taujirht  the  AhMsio  of  tm»- 
aster,  the  son  of  Uoromazes  which  be  iBlerpero 
to  mean  the  woisb^  of  the  gods  (5  fiim  fgr/mm 
Stidattu  rj^  Zmftitrptw  rei  'npafid(jm     •>  > 
8i  TOVTO  dnSr  d«pcnrr{a.  Plut.  Jlr{h,  i.  p  l?ii» 
Secondly,  if  Zoroaster  had  b««u  the  retonaef  u  ta* 
POfsian  religion  in  the  reign  of  DMrana  Byotoip% 
he  would  certainly  hnve  been  in*»ntioned  bv  Htro 
dotuSb    The  silence  of  the  historian  is  a  osBdanc 
aigoaoat  to  as  ogainst  ZonaolBr  boiag  a  OMl» 
porary  of  Dareiua    Thirdly,  tbo  kinz  GoAtac:^ 
under  wh«n  Zoraoolsr  Ufod,  is  said  in  the  Zasds- 
vasla  to  bo  «bo  osa  of  Aannateqm,  tbo  LohMpif 

the  modem  Persi;ins,  while  HyiKtaxpc^  tbs  fiidtf 
of  Dsieiasi  was  aaxar  kiDg,  and  was  the  saa  v 
Arskaaa  or  Ammm,  It  wmM 
that  tbo  OMblaM>  tbo  niHMjiiMj  af 
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ZOROASTER. 

(    an  entirriy  difitfcnt  pcnon  from  DtuUm 

sta«pis. 

>ther  dalM  biiTe  likewise  been  assigned  to 
T>aater  by  modern  scholar* ;  bnt  sound  criticism 
ipels  us  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
te  iinpowible  to  detennine  the  time  at  which  he 
(].  All  we  learn  from  the  Zendavestn  is  that 
was  th«  Mibject  of  a  king  named  Ouahtaftpi  who 
mged  to  tke  dynaaty  of  tho  Kftyja,  or  m  they 

called  in  the  modern  Persian,  the  Kayanians. 
»  hiotory  of  the  dynaaty  has  come  down  to  us  in 
otitSfttM  fttm ;  W  tt  woold  appear  ttaC  the 
g9  of  this  race  reigned  in  eastern  Iran,  and 
re  particularly  Boctria,  at  a  period  anterior  to 
t  of  the  Median  and  PMiian  kings.  The  Bac- 
m  origin  of  ZoMMlir  il  ■Itaded  to  by  several  of 

Cin^ek  and  Roman  tvlllorm  who  obtained  their 
:>rmation  from  OrieBid  iources.  Thus  Ammia- 
»  liutellinas  (xiii.  6.  %  32)  calls  Zoroaster  a 
ctrian,  and  his  testimony  is  of  considerable  im- 
*tance  becanw  he  must  have  received  the  in- 
madon  from  At  Pwihno  tiiemselres,  when  he 
t-nilfd  the  emperor  Julian  in  his  campnicn 
linst  the  Parthiana.  Cteaiaf  likewise,  who  re- 
ad kng  at  Ae  eomt  of  Axttmnm  Mimmow, 

is  Zoroaster  a  kiiiR  of  Bactria  (Ctesiaa,  pp.  79, 
9  ed.  Lion,  copied  by  Jiutin,  L  1) ;  and  the  same 
it«BMBtoeediiitiMooMofC!lwi«Be(i.  6).  The 
idition  which  represents  Zoroaster  of  Median 
igin  sprang  ap  at  a  Utter  time,  when  the  chief  seat 
his  religion  was  in  Media,  and  no  longer  in  the 
rther  EwL  We  may  thmiibm  oondode  that  the 
ligion  of  Zoroaster  first  appearsd  in  Bactria,  and 
>m  thence  spread  eastward  ;  but  further  than 
is  we  cannot  venture  to  go.  As  the  founder  of 
e  Magian  religion  he  must  be  placed  in  remote 
itiqaity,  and  it  may  even  be  questioned  whether 
idi  •  pmoa  9nr  oiolBd.  Niebnhr  regards  him 
a  purely  mythical  personage  {KleincScfin/h'n,  vol 
p.  200)  I  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  we  find 
>  tnoo  in  thft  Zontevostsof  Ao  ^itiovi  wndofi 
id  mirades  which  are  cimnected  with  his  name  in 
le  Fenian  and  Greek  and  Roman  wtiteza.  it  is 
inecessaiy  to  repeat  theoe  atoriet,  tat  we  nay 
ention  as  a  specimen  two  tales  related  by  Plinv. 
t  is  said  that  he  laughed  on  the  day  of  his  bktll, 
id  that  his  brain  palpitated  so  TloleatlT  M  tO 
save  up  the  hand  that  was  placed  upon  MS  hmd ; 
cid  that  he  lived  in  the  desert  f<>r  twenty  years  on 
leese,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  preserved 
xm  feeUng  old  age;  (Plin.  ^.M  tB.  16.  1. 15, 
i.  42.  8,  97.)  It  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to 
lake  even  an  af^roximation  to  the  date  of  Zoro- 
•t«r  froB  iIm  •miHMiili  of  At  Orwk  nd  RoBiB 
friu  r- ;  f  r  the  \mo$t  learned  among  them  could 
ot  come  to  any  agreement  aa  to  the  time  at  which 
m  lived,  and  many  snppoood  tiwi  Aonms  obto> 

m1  persons  of  this  name,  who  lived  at  widely  dif- 
srent  times  and  in  very  different  countries.  Thiu 
re  find  him  called  not  only  a  Baetrian,  bvt  •  Mo- 
lian  (Clem,  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  399),  a  Chaldaean 
Porphyr.  Vit.  I'ythag.  12),  a  Peraomedian  (Suidas, 
.  V.  Zuftodarpntty,  a  Persian  (Diog.  La£rt.  Pro*/.), 
in  AnMBiiii(Aiiiob.  i- 12), a  ?taaiffbifSm{ArnfJ,. 
.  cX  and  even  a  native  of  I'roronnesus.  (I'lin. 
fy.  iV.  xxz.  1.  s.  2.)  Many  of  these  various  state- 
nents  praboUy  araw  from  Aa  drcnmstanos  that 
the  Msgisa  religion  was  introduced  into  these 
eooatriaa  and  piMM  ;  sod  it  is  only  in  this  way 
diatvaam  «^Ub  tlw  atnogt  mnwI  faVlby 
Alt  ha  WM  »  mrtlff*  tf  Pmonaaoib  We  frad 
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•qinl  discrepancy  in  tlic  OrtM-k  and  Roman  writers 
raspecting  the  time  at  which  he  was  said  to  have 
lived.  Thus  Aristotle  and  Eudoxus  stated  that  h« 
lived  6000  years  before  the  death  of  Plato  (Plin. 
J/.  N,  xxxi.  1.  s.  2),  and  Hermippus  that  he  lived 
5000  years  before  the  Trojan  war  (PHa.  Le,t 
Diog.  Laert.  i.  2) ;  while  others  n«*«iign  to  him  a 
mtich  later  date,  making  him  a  cuntempoiary  of 
Cyras  (Amok  1.  99)  or  Pythagoras  (Clem.  Akau 
Strom,  i.  p.  ^'7;  Appiileiu**,  Florid,  ii.  p.  231). 
We  only  quote  these  statements  as  instances  of 
the  disQvpaDdm  in  tha  Chvok  and  Raawm  wfitsfa 
respecting  the  age  and  country  of  Zoroaster,  and 
of  showing  the  hopelessness  of  attempting  to  con> 
struct  any  theory  from  such  contradictory  accountsi 
There  were  extant  in  tha  kiter  Greek  literature 
several  works  bearing  the  name  of  Zoroaster,  and 
which  are  quoted  under  the  titles  of  Ai^ia,  Upoi 

dcrpov^  ir«pl  ^6<rtui,  ir«pl  ?<l6w  rtfd^v,  lurrtpo- 
ffKoiTiKiy  a»'0TcA«<r/4aTiK3^  &e.  Smne  of  these 
works  were  in  existence  as  moAf  aa  tho  tima  of 
Pliny,  who  relates  that  Hermippus  wrote  commen- 
taries on  two  million  lines  of  Zoroaster.  (Plin.  Le,i 
Snidaa,  ai «  Si^>  Thasa  wiMaga  Ww«««r  mm 

not  be  regarded  as  translations  from  the  Zenda- 
yesta,  to  which  they  bore  no  resembianoe,  as  ia 
evMMUi  mm  ma  omncia  pnavfon  mm  mam  Wf 

Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Eusebius,  and  othcn. 
(Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  v.  U,  p.  710 ;  Euseb.  Prv^ 
Ev.i.  10;  Dion  Chrysost.  Or.  36.)  They  were, 
on  the  contrary,  forgeries  of  a  later  age,  and  belong 
to  the  same  cla««i  of  writings  as  the  works  of 
lienncs  Trismegisius',  (Jrpheus,  kc.  There  is  kIiU 
extant  n  aeUaetion  of  oracles  ascribed  to  Zoroaster, 
which  were  published  for  the  first  time  with  tho 
commentaries  of  Uemistus  Pletho  [GxMisTtJsj, 
under  tha  titia  «f  WUryutk  Kl^  v<fir  va9 
ZMpodirrpov  Mdyw,  by  Tiletanus,  Paris,  1538, 
4to.  They  have  also  been  edited  by  Pathcius  in 
Ma  ffvM  dip  tJwhtftlt  HdtutBpUo%  Perm* 
nac,  1591,  and  Venet.  1593,  foil.;  by  Morell, 
Paris,  1595, 4  to.,  and  also  in  Latin  i  by  Ubsopaeus» 
Ma,  1507,  Svo.,  and  by  othan.  It  would  ba 
ridictjouB  m  the  present  day  to  enter  into  any 
argument  to  provo  thespurioustwss  of  these  orsdea. 
Every  thing  known  nspocting  the  rumted  works 
of  Zoroaster  is  colleelad  kjHudfltaa  (SALOrato, 
vol.  i.  p.  304,  foil.). 

An  account  of  the  religions  system  of  Zoroaster 
dues  not  &U  within  the  scope  of  the  present  woric; 
but  the  reader  will  find  almndant  information  on 
the  subject  in  the  worlu  quoted  below.  lAx.  Aiil« 
amn  Ins  given  an  ozoellflBtaamnary  of  tha  Isadhif 
tenets  of  the  Zoroantrian  system.  (Hyde,  Vrfrrum 
Fenantm  et  Magorum  licUyumu  JUutona,  Oxford, 
1700  and  1760(  Piidaanx,  Owawlfai  ^  At  #Rf- 

/ory  of  ike  Old  md  iffnr  Trstamcnl,  Part  i.  vol.  i. 
p.  299,  felL;  An^notil  dn  Peiran,  JSendavcMa; 
kleoker,  Zemknttio  /  Rhodo,  Db  thilige  Sage  dm 
Ztndvotkt ;  Heeren,  Hutoricul  I{>  sran  het^  &.c» 
Atiatic  Naiiotu,  vol.  L  p.  367,  foil. ;  Gibbon,  De- 
cline and  FaU^  vol.  i  c.  8 ;  Milman,  Jliston/  of 
Chrhtianittf.  voL  i.  p.  65,  foil. ;  Oeorgii,  in  Iteal- 
Etu'jfclopddie  det  clussicfien  Allrrt/itimsnifsrn^-hfify, 
$.  V.  Magi ;  Lassen,  Indiache  Aitcrihuuuikuttdc, 
vol.  i.  p.  752,  foil.) 

ZORZINKS,  king  nf  the  Siraci,  a  people  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Caucasus,  in  the  reifu  of  tho 
empenrClBBdiM.  (Ite.  Jmii  xiL  lA,  17,  111) 

ZOWMUS  (XiMiw»>.  1.  A  learned  freadMB 

4«  3 
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of  lilt  younger  Pliny,  n'mnrlcnlile  fur  his  tnlonts  as 
a  eaimiduni  mad  miuiciaii,  as  well  as  for  hi»  ex- 
eiUaiM  M  ft  XMdcr.   (VVaL  BpbL  \9.) 

3.  Prefect  of  Epeirus  under  Valentinian  and 
Yftlenik  He  i*  mentioned  in  connection  with  some 
laws  promulgated  in  A.  D.  373.  (Cod.  Theodof. 
&  tit.        I  J.  tit.  10.) 

3.  A  Greelc  historian,  who  hved  in  the  time  of 
the  younger  Theodoaitis  ( Evagrius,  JJist.  EccL  iiL 
4 1 ).  He  is  described  hj  Photius  {Cod,  98«  p.  84,  ed. 
Bekker)  as  koutjj  kcu  iiirQ(pnTKo<Tvi''fiyopo%  (comes 
et  eaxulfocfilus-Jisci)*  He  may  po»6ibly  have  been 
tke  son  of  2^imos>,  the  prefect  of  Epeinui  wb»  is 
nientionod  in  th(»  Theodosian  Code.  Zosimos  was 
the  author  of  a  history  of  the  Roman  empin  in  ux 
iMMlta, ivMA b still ulurt.  TMi wotk flHMllwv* 
heen  written  after  the  year  4'2.i,  as  an  rvpnt  is 
mentioned  in  it  (t.  27)  which  took  place  in  that 
ywr.  Row  loos  tftv  cannot  1w  dotaranncd  widi 
certainty  ;  but  his  description  of  the  condition  of 
the  Greek  empire  at  the  time  he  wrote  accords 
with  the  itato  of  thingt  in  the  ktter  part  of  the 
fifth  eentny.  Further  bUgmpUeil  partinhm 
hare  not  come  down  to  us. 

As  Polybius  had  narrated  the  events  by  which 
the  Roman  empire  had  reached  its  greatness,  so 
Zusimus  undertook  the  t.-u>k  of  developins;  the 
events  and  causes  which  led  to  its  decline  ^Zosim. 
L  57).  Aa  the  commencement  of  thie  deduie,  he 
goes  back  to  the  change  in  the  constitution  of 
Home  introduced  by  Aagtuttta.  The  first  book 
ooinpiiwe  a  dwieb  ok  tha  nileiy  of  the  eariy  en^ 

pcrors,  down  to  the  end  of  tlic  reign  of  Diocletian 
(a.  p.  305).  The  eecond,  third,  end  Ciwrth  books 
aia  darMed  lo  die  hbtofj  of  the  §omcA.  eentury, 
idbich  is  treated  much  lese  oondeely.  The  fifth 
and  lixth  books  embrece  the  period  from  a.  d.  395 
to  A.  o.  4 10,  when  Attains  was  deposed.  Thoagh 
the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire  was  the  main 
subject  which  Zosimus  selected,  it  was  perhaps  his 
ambition  to  imitate  Polybius,  which  led  him  to 
introduce  various  matters  connected  with  raihiii, 
(Jrecian,  and  Macedonian  history,  which  are  not 
very  intimately  connected  with  his  main  design. 
It  k  char  lint  Plwtia  aad  livagriao  had  not  awre 
of  the  work  than  we  have.  Yet  it  seems  likely  on 
■ono  accounts,  either  that  a  part  ol  the  work  has 
been  lost,  or,  what  ia  nom  likely,  thil  Zeiiaras 
did  not  live  to  finish  it ;  for  as  we  now  have  it,  it 
does  not  embrace  all  that  Zosimus  himself  tells  us 
he  intended  to  take  up  (iv.  59.  §  4,  5,  i.  58.  §  9, 
ir.  28.  §  3).  There  does  not  seem  much  probability 
in  the  conjecture  that  tlie  monks  and  other  ecclesi- 
astics succeeded  in  suppressing  that  portion  of  the 
work  in  which  the  evil  influences  of  their  body 
were  to  lie  more  especially  touched  upon  (v.  23.  §  8  ; 
ilarles.  ad  Fabr.  vol.  viii.  pw  65  ;  comp.  Voss.  de 
AiML  O^.  p.  312).  If  thawockwMtkaaMli*. 
cnmplcte,  that  circnmstance  would  account  for 
some  carelessness  of  style  which  is  here  and  there 
apparent  Tkeie  temy  appear  mm  diffieol^  at 
firht  sijht,  however,  in  the  statement  of  Photius, 
that  the  work,  in  the  form  in  which  he  caw  it, 
appearad  to  Un  to  ha  a  eeeead  oditkn  (p4m 

ctwt).  But  it  would  seem  that  Photius  was  under 
•ome  miawprehension.  It  is  called  in  the  MS  8. 
toTOfta  r«a  (in  what  sense  it  not  qnito  dear). 
This  may  perhaps  have  misled  Photius.  He 
him<>r>lf  reniMks  that  ho  had  not  aeen  tho  fiat 
edition. 

The  w  if  mMf  (thomk  sol 


xosmua 

altogether)  an  abridgment  or  coinptIali«e  ?' 
works  of  previous  histofiane.     .Aa  &r  as  Ost  < 
ch.iptv  of  dM  fint  book  hm  fcMiwe  Bcrs 
Dexippus.    From  that  point  to  tb«  1 1th  chcv- 
the  fifth  hook  Eon^ius  is  hia  guide,  thas^ 
nowhete  makeo  mention  of  kiaoL,    Pbetiao  me 
in  general  terna  if  tibe  wwk  tkat  it  vat  au  • 
much  a  history      a  compilation  from  Eoaip. 
After  Eunapiiu  he  fbOovs  Oljmpiodorua,  i 
copying  from  htm  whole  chapters.  Tk 
Zohiinus  is  fairly  de-^crihed  by  F*hotin«  a» 
clear,  pure,  and  not  uupleasin^     lite  ciuA  Ui.'. . 
an  historical  wiilv  k  dat  ha 
the  chronolojrv*. 

Zosimus  was  a  pecwii,aiid  ia  ^ 
of  the  findti  airf  oriBMO  of  tba 

In  consequence  of  thit  bis  rr.: -di  V-ility  ha?  Ve- 
fiercely  aseaiWd  by  Wfmul  ChriaiiaiTi  wnMOk 

history  tended  to  the  discredit  of  mauiy  Ira*'^. 
persons  in  the  Christian  partr.    Fhotina  <s 


presses  bis  opinion:  Irrt  v^y 

aak  woWaKts  ^  vaMkoSr  IXaKxaK'K  mrra  rm»  «>a'<- 
€vr  {I.e.).    Evngnun  (n\.  40.  41  )  and  Nla-r'"  ' 
(xvi.  41,  iic.)  also  speait  lu  the  most  u»ib.T„  . - 

Ijeen  suppovd,  turn  upon  the  credibility  «f 
historians  whom  Zoaimus  folio  wed,  lor  be  did.  »: 
adbanfaiallcaHitalbeir  j  udgBM^wrisfc 
to  events  and  characters.    For  instance  be  noctr 
diffiered  from  Eunapias  ia  hie  aooouat  of 


Bisciol.i,  C.  V.  Barth,  J.  D.  Ritter,  IL 
and  bt.  Croix,  have  takoa  tha 
Bentley  in  paitiealar  {iitwrnH 
o/Fncihmbu^  Part.  ii.  p.  21)  speaks  cif  Zoscm- 
with  great  conCempL  On  the  other  hand.  h  v«  & 
rical  aathority  has  been  maintaioed  bj  Lesaciaf 
O.B.TonSchiiMh,  J.Matth.  ScMMn»aMlB«^ 
meier.  There  are  no  doubt  numerous  errw*  oi 
judgment  to  be  found  in  the  work,  and  tmmewa^ 
(oqiMidlf  in  the  caw  of  Constantiaa)  m  mtm- 
perate  expression  of  opinion,  which  sptnewhat  -t- 
i^lSerates,  if  it  does  not  distort  tbe  tnitk.   fi«t  te 

veiition,  or  wilful  misrepresentation.    One  pMikr 
in  his  history  in  particular  haa  boos  fiartMed 
ae  ofUMt  poor  of  hn  aalrartwwAiaaii*  whae 

(ii.  29)  he  gives  his  account  of  the  i  iiim riissi  if 
Constantine,  pUcing  it  after  tho  marder  of  his  «r 
(a.  n.  S26),  whereas  Conorantine  had  deciSR^ 
himself  a  Christian  much  earlier.  (SoaMrCnix* 
Afess.  da  CAeadimie  Imscr.  to»L  xlix.  p.  - 
But  on  tho  other  hftud,  the  common  uosj  at  cm 
converuon  of  Conataatiiie  deea  not  real  ea  mj 
authority  thnt  is  W'irth  much  ;  a'lJ  tha*^!!  :l  ii 
pretty  clear  that  Zusmius  has  comnuued 
efannin,  it  ia  not  BO  gross  aabaahaoa 
supposed  ;  and  there  is  thus  mnch  to  be  aui  rx 
excuse  for  Zosimua,  that  it  was  not  tiU  ^  htatt 
part  of  bb  Kfii  tbal  OooolMMke  mioad  ^nie  if 
baptism  ;  and  it  appears  frona  ?o7rme:j  (j.  .°  ■  iL: 
a  itoiy  similar  to  that  told  bj  v«a  cersoa 

Moa  tfaae  pnoionslj,  so  Ibal  Aa  laMv  h  aiitf 
any  rate  responsible  for  the  origiiiation  of  the 
It  ia  not  to  be  wondered  at  timX  ono  who  he^  a 
the  old  fiuth  shovld  attribnte  tho  daw^  ef 
empire  in  great  part  to  the  religioaa  iaaoMiM 
attendant  upon  the  spread  of  Christuwttr. 
The  history  of  Zosimus  was  first  pcinied  & 
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nnied  by  n  deffnce  of  the  historiau  (Basel, 
,  fol.)-  The  first  two  books,  in  Greek,  with 
BUMbtion  of  LeuDclaTins,  were  printed  by  H. 
hnmtt  iTi  his  ptiitinn  of  HtTodian  (Paris,  1.581 ). 
fint  complete  edition  of  the  Greelc  text  of  Zo- 
■  WM  that  by  F.  Sylborg  (Seripkm  HitL 
.  3/m.  vol.  iii.).  LattT  editions  are  those 
iahed  at  Oxford  (I67!>)»at  ZeiU  and  Jena, 
id  1>7  OdkohM,  inA  amMlMhNM  of  lib  own 
dht-rs  (IfiTH.  1713,  1729).  The  next  edition 
at  by  Heitemeier,  who,  though  be  consulted  no 
i  manuaeripta,  made  good  vm  of  tiw  ctilkal 
KB  of  Heyne  and  other  scholars  (Leipzig,  1784). 

last  and  best  edition  ia  by  Bekker,  B(«n,  1 B37. 
re  ia  a  German  translation  by  Seyboldand  Hcy- 
and  aXho  an  English  and  a  French  transUtion. 

Csch.  (I.  Griech.  Lit.  vol.  iiL  p.  832  ; 
rjc  IttU.  Grace,  vol.  viii.  p.  ti2.) 
•  A  native  of  Ascalon,  or,  according  to  Other 
lunta,  of  r;.i7a.  He  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
>eror  Anastasiua.  According  to  Suidna  (».  v.)  he 
I  ih»  MidMr  of  a  A«(iS  ^TopiAT}  Kara  OToixctoy 

which  Stiid.is  liimsolf  inruie  considerable  use), 
k  commentaries  on  LKsmosthenes  and  Lysias, 
le  of  wUeh  im  still  extant  in  lf&  A  Ufe  of 
mosthenes  by  him  ll  pMfijCtd  to  BOOl  flf  tht  odl- 
la  <rf  I>«aoatbonea. 

%,  A  mttmU  Tkmm,  tiie  Mhor  tf  iOtoe  epi- 
iM  aim  extank  fath*  Aalhol^  (voLiii.Ik  167, 
ed.  Jacobs). 

G.  An  abbot,  whoio  haXeytafi^  wen  edited 
P.  Poaainua,  in  his  Tkesamnu  Aaodicu$,  p.  279. 
le  editor  thinks  thU  ha  floudihad  ID  FalMtine 
oat  A.  u.  4^U. 

Sawnl  othm  of  this  name,  not  worth  inserting 
re,  are  entmiefStod  by  Fafalidat  {BiU,  Graec. 
1.  viiLp.  71,&e.).  [CRM.) 
ZOSIMUS.  The  abort  pontificate  of  this  Ro- 
an bishop,  which  lasted  from  the  18th  of  March, 
o.  417,  ontil  hit  death  on  the  26th  of  December 
the  ftOowinf  year,  mm  rendered  more  temark- 
>le  by  thr  rash  activity  with  whith  h^  plunged 
to  deliatte  and  iihuting  controversies  than  by 
\y  di»play  of  •ovnd  judgmeiil  or  high  frineipla. 
[ia  attention  was  first  occnpied  by  the  represent- 
.ioiiH  of  Caelestiua  and  Pefa^toa,  who,  haviitg^ 
•aleJ  to  his  predece«or  InoMtBtioa  agdntt  wnt 
lev  termed  thahlllh  and  prejudiced  senteno'  "f 
I  e  Carthaginian  synod,  now  earnestly  demanded  a 
ill  investigation  of  the  charges  preferred  against 
hdr  oclhodsdy.  Zoetmna  not  only  pronotinced 
he  complete  acquittal  of  the  accused,  but  inveighed 
n  the  strongest  terms  i^nst  the  conduct  of  the 
IfrieaB  de^,  and  published  a  letter  testifying 
lis  ontire  satisfaction  with  the  explanations  of  I'e- 
aciua.  But  scarcely  bad  he  given  exprc»ston  to 
JieMlMfa^a  vhoi  •  told  change  was  wrought  in 
li*  sentiments  by  the  edict  of  Ilonorius,  issued  at 
Elavenna  on  the  kat  day  of  April,  a.  o.  418.  Not 
laUilied  with  nineting  the  pnma  hivldied  on  the 
two  friends,  he  hastened  to  denounce  them  both  as 
incorrigible  heretics,  and  despatched  a  drcdar  epia- 
tie  { Tradoria)  to  convey  •  Conoal  tMMIIHMMBt  of 
this  condemiiasion  to  all  tito  wcltoiMtifil  Mthodtiat 

in  the  Christian  world. 

l  ilt  next  encounter  was  with  Pcocohn  of  Mar- 
aeillM,«hMH«iaof  with  Uikciw  of  M«h«Bn^ 


ZYGIA.  im 

and  Simplicius  of  Vienne,  he  desired  to  make  sub- 
ordinate to  the  sec  of  Aries,  at  that  time  occupied 
by  a  certain  Patrocluo,  a  priest  of  very  doubtfU 
reputation.  The  h-xhops  of  Narbonne  and  Vienna 
gave  way  to  a  certain  extent,  or  at  least  did  notpc- 
mptorily  refuse  obedienee,  but  Proculus,  warmly 
supported  by  his  clerey  and  people,  bade  open  da- 
tiance  to  his  commands  and  excommimicationa. 

Nothing  diacomaged  by  this  repulse,  Zoeumiii 
within  a  very  short  period  of  his  death,  boldly  a<«- 
aerted  hia  afaeolute  juriidietion  over  the  African 
ohuch  bjreiiMtotang  a  certdn  Apiarina,  a  presbyter 
of  Sicca,  who  had  been  regularly  deposed  for  v.inous 
gnve  offisooeo  by  hia  own  diooeaan,  thoa  exciting  a 
itoim  aBoiig  tM  toy  NmokKana,  ivUc^  ontl 
have  produced  a  violent  convulsion  had  the  aalfaor 
of  the  decree  lifed  to  follow  op  thtt  ilMldl  of 
power  by  ulterior  meaaaica. 

Fourteen  ^pailofae  «t  Omnia  of  thia  pOf*  ad- 
dressed  to  various  bishops  and  religious  commn- 
nilics,  chiefly  in  regiud  to  the  events  detailed 
above,  have  been  preserved,  together  with  a  ftnr 
short  fmirments  of  the  Trartoriay  and  of  some 
other  pieces,  all  of  which  will  be  found  under  their 
best  form  in  tha  Epittolae  Poutificum  RomoHonm 
edited  bv  Constant,  fol.  Paris,  1721,  vol  i  pp.  934 
—1006,' in  the  imUdhcca  Patrum  of  Oallaad,  ibU 
VoMt  1778,  ^  ix.  pp.  1—20,  aid  dia  b  tfM 

Conciliorum  nmpli^sitiia  CoUectio  of  lfani»MLFto> 
rent.  1760,  vol  iv.  pp.  348—371 
(Sae  Iba  PfeolegMMDa  of  Maiul  and  OaHuid ; 

Schdnemann,  DiUuftltcca  PakrmmLat,  vol.  iL  §  12 ; 
Bahr,  Getcluekie  der  Hm,  IdOmoL  SuppL  aand. 
2te  AbtheiL  §  141.)  [W.  R.] 

ZO'SIMUS,  M.  CANULEIUS,  a  gold  and 
silver  chaser,  whose  skill  and  probity  are  praised 
in  nn  extant  inscription.  rCirutcr,  p.  dcxxxix  ; 
Silli^'.  CbtaL  AHif.  App.  «.  tii)  The  name  is  also 
found  on  some  ancietit  cameos  ;  and  Raoul-Ro- 
ciicttc,  assuming  the  identity  of  the  artist,  takes 
this  aa  a  now  proof  that  tha  ait  af  engiai^  oa 
metals  and  on  precious  stones  was  often  practised 
by  the  same  neraona.  iLUtn  a  At.  Sckam^  p.  1^8, 
Mad.)  [P,8.] 

ZOSTE'RTA  (Zaxmipia),  a  surname  of  Athena 
among  the  Kpicnemidian  Locriana.  (Steph.  Bys. 
a  9.  Zmonip ;  comp.  Hetod.  v8L  107.)  Tha  bmw- 
culine  form  /(vsterius  occon  a>  a  surname  of  ApoUo 
in  Attica,  on  the  slip  of  huid  stretching  into  tha 
•ea  between  Phaleron  uid  Snnium.  (Steph.  Bya. 
Le.)  fL.  S.] 

ZOTICUS,  AURE'LIUS,  sumamed  The  Cook, 
from  the  profession  of  his  lather,  -wha  a  native  of 
Smyrna,  reaiaifciMa  for  hi*  pmonal  attractions. 
Having  l>een  summoned  to  Rome  by  Klacabalns 
who  had  conceived  for  him  a  violent  ati'ectiou,  he 
entered  tha  city  escorted  by  a  magnifieent  pro- 
cession, was  received  in  the  palace  by  the  emperor 
with  marks  of  the  most  exaggerated  respect,  and 
wm  himidirtoly  appointed  chamberiam.  He 
speedily,  however,  fell  into  disgrace  through  the 
arts,  it  is  said,  of  the  rival  fisTouhte  Uierodes,  and 
wao  beniahod.  (Dhm  Om  btil&  16.)    [W.  K.j 

ZYGIA  and  ZYCITTS  (Zir)ia  and  Zvylo%),9n 
surnames  of  Hera  and  Zeus,  deschbiii|g  them  aa 
presiding  ofW  toarriage.  (lletych.  •■  9.  i  comp. 
Hbiu.)  (U&] 
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^oroebOi  IIm  Elean  gaini  dw  llfllory  in  the 

foot  race  at  the  Olympic  gatnea.  The 
Olympic  games  were  instituted  by  Iphitus 
tiM  ESmd  4Mat  ac  884,  hat  the  Olym- 


piads were  not  employed  as  a  chron< 
aera  till  the  nctocj  oif  Coroebas. 

AnIiBaB  of  lOMai,  Ibe  Cydie  poet, 

flotirished. 

Pandiwiii  Mid  Metapontnm,  in  Italy,  fbonded. 
CtiMntlwn  of  LM0dMB«^  tiM  Qralk 
poet,  flooriBhed. 
Bnmeliu  flourished. 
Antimachtis  of  Teo«  floorislied. 
pya^»M  St  the  height  of  it.^  power.  Many 
of  its  colonies  fiMuded  about  this  tiiM  or 
a  little  later. 
Pbeidon,  tynat  «f  Aivoi,  ealebratcs  tfc* 
Olvnipic  pnrae?.     He  introduced  copper 
and  silver  coinage,  aud  a  new  scale  of 


loponnesus. 
The  first  annnal  Piytanis  at  Corinth,  90 
jnnMMlibinkn  of  Cy^ttiaa. 

Eumelus  «f  CodBth,  tht  Cfdk  poel» 
flourished. 

TIm  beginning  of  llw  finl  wwbilWMa  ^ 


B.C. 

708 


Motirminnn  and  the  Lnccdaomraiians. 

CaDJnas  of  Ephesus,  the  earliest  Greek 
elegiac  poet,  floorished. 
Nazes,  in  flieOj,  taded  bf  HwCblddina 

of  Euboon. 
Syracuse  founded  by  Archias  of  Corinth. 
Loontium  and  Catana,  in  Sicily,  founded* 
Mt  '^Mm  Ilyblaea,  in  Sicily,  founded, 

PhiloLaus  of  Corinth,  the  Theban  law- 
giTer,  flourished. 
End  of  the  first  Mcssenian  war.    The  Mes- 
seniaus  were  obliged  to  submit  after  the 
capton  ef  IdMiiM,  end  to  pqr  »  hmfj 
tribute  to  tho  Lacedaemonians. 
Sybaris,  in  Italy,  fisonded  by  the  Acbaeeni. 
War  between  Ibe  LMedMrnonbu  and  Ar> 

Gyges  begins  to  reign  in  Lydia.  This  dy- 
nasty reigned,  according  to  Hendotns, 
160  yesis,  and  WnliwHWd  m&MO  by 
the  fall  of  Croesus. 

Astacus  founded  by  the  Megarians. 
ObP*—  ef  Epheeos  flourished. 

Croton  or  Cpotona,  in  Ttnly,  founded  by  the 
AeheflBDS.  So(m  after  the  foundation  of 
CMbb      OmUhi  Loerianf  iNBded  tbe 

Epizephyrian  Locri  in  Italy. 
De'iooes  begins  to  reign  in  Media.  The 
MedM  ivfeHad  Avb  Ae  AM^ibna  after 

the  death  of  Sennacherib  in  ac  711. 
The  Assyrians  according  to  Uoodotai  had 
governed  Upper  Aria  tot  690  yean.  Tbit 
occonntgitee  B.C.  710  +  620  =  b.c,  1230 
for  the  commencement  of  the  Assyrian 
donimion.  The  Median  kings  reigned 
I  IMjwa.  8aaaa687aA<ML 


693 


690 
687 


685 
683 


678 
675 
674 
672 


670 

669 
fjGR 
665 
664 

662 

657 
656 
655 

654 

651 
648 
647 

644 


Tarentum  fotmded  by  the 

Parthenii,  under  Phalanthus. 
Thiuos  and  Parium  on  the  Propontii  founded 

by  the  Parians. 

Archilochus,  of  Paros,  the  Iambic  poet, 

accompanied  the  colony  to  Thaiosi  beiiu 

tben  &     flew  flf  bb  i«a. 
Simonides  of  AjnoTgoe,  <ba  1|jfio  foel^ 

flourished. 
CHsMQi  of  Cbioa,  a  etalmrr  bi  iiMlal« 

flourished.    He  was  distingnisned  as  tba 

invwitor  of  the  art  of  soldering  metals. 
PewnAition  of  Oek  in  Sicily,  and  of  Phaselia 

in  Pamphylia. 
The  empire  of  the  Afodes  is  computed  by 

Herodotns  to  commence  from  this  date, 

the  23rd  year  ef  tteir  independence.  It 

lasted  128  jma,  and  tnmated  bi  &o» 

559. 

Archilochns  flonrbibed.  8ea  &  a  708. 

The  beginning  of  the  second  Meinnian  tvai^ 

First  annual  Archon  at  Athens. 

Tyrtaons,  tbe  Albenian  poet,  eeme  to 
Sparta  after  the  first  success  of  the  Mc»- 
seoians,  and  by  his  martial  songs  roused 
the  ttntfaig  eeonge  of  tbe  Laeedaemo- 

nians. 

Ardys,  king  of  Lydia,  succeeded  Oyges. 
Foimdation  of  Cysicos  by  the  Meganans. 

Foundation  of  Cbalcedon  by  the  MegarianSt 

The  Pisatae,  led  by  Pantaleon,  rfvr)lt  from 
the  Eleans,  and  espouse  the  cau^e  of  the 


Alcman,  a  native  of  Sardis  in  Lydia,  and 
the  chief  lyric  poet  of  Sparta,  flourished. 
Pieimnerirbii%  Idi^  of  %]rp^  begfaii  to 

reign. 

The  ArgiTes  defeat  the  J.»r»A»»mfmUnf 

Hysiae. 
End  of  the  second  . 

to  Pausanias. 
Thaletaa  of  Crete,  tbe  lyiie  poet  and 

musician,  flourished. 
A  sea-fight  between  the  Corinthians  and 

Corcyraeans,  the  most  ancient  searfight 

recorded. 

Zaleucua  the  ]air*g^nr  in  hoeAE^iwi^hjtu 

flourished. 
Byzantium  founded  by  tbe  M^arians. 
Phmortes,  king  of  Media,  succeeds  De'ioeei. 
The   Baochiadae  expelled  from  Corintb. 

C^paaioBbigiiatotaign.  Hevrii^MdSO 

years. 

Foundation  of  Acanthus,  Stagira,  Abden^ 


fal 
tbe 


Birth  of  Pittacus  acco 
Himera  in  Sicily  founded 

PeinBider,  Ae  epic  poet,  of 
Rhodes,  flourished. 
Pantaleon,  king  of 
Ol^pie  games. 
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in  Ae  reign 


ac. 


Strdit  tek«n  "by  th» 

of  Ardys. 

Phraortes,  king  of  Media,  lUin  by  the  Ab- 
syrians,  and  fneeeedsd  bf  bk  aon  Cy- 
axores.  Irruption  of  the  Scythians  into 
Alia,  who  intemipt  Cjazaroi  in  the  aiege 
of  NnieYeh. 

Cyrone  in  libjK  finndad  bj  Battu  of 
Thcra. 

Aiimncrrnus  flourished. 

Foundation  of  Sinope  by  tlia  Milesians.  Sa- 
dyatto?,  king  of  Lydia.  sticcccds  Ardys. 

I'erionder  succeeds  Cypselua  at  Corinth.  He 
tOffntdiO  yean. 

Arioa  ilaiirialiad  in  tha  laign  of  P«i- 
ander. 

Legislation  ofDnoan  at  AthaUL 

Attempt  of  Qlte  to  make  himself  master  of 
Athens.  He  had  bom  Tietoc  in  the 
Olympic  gamaa  k  &C.  940.    Aniiled  by 

Theagencs,  tyrant  of  Megaia,  whose 
dauj^hter  he  had  married,  he  seized  the 
citadel,  but  was  there  besieged  by  the 
archon  Megaclea,  the  Akmaeand.  Cylon 
and  his  ad!uTont«i  siirrtiidLTod  on  a  promise 
that  their  lives  shuuid  be  spared,  but  they 
were  pat  to  death. 

Alyatte-s  king  of  Lydia,  succeeds  Sadyattra. 

Neco,  king  of  E^ft,  succeeds  Psammcticbus. 

Paaeo  betwaoa  AJyatlea,  kii^  of  Lydia,  and 
Miletus  in  the  12th  year  of  the  war. 

Pittacua  oTerthrows  the  tynumy  of  Melan- 
dirai  at  Ifytikna. 

Sappho^  AlflBaB%  and  Slandoraa  flou- 
rished. 

Birth  of  Anazimander. 

Scythians  expelled  from  Asia  by  Cyaxares, 
king  of  Media,  aftar  ludding  the  deminiim 
of  ii  for  28  years. 

Nineveh  taken  by  CyaiaMk 

Combat  between  Pittncns  and  Phipua  tho 
commander  of  the.  Atheniana. 

Alcaena  finght  in  the  wan  betveen  the 
Mytili'iiacans  and  Athenians,  and  incnrrcd 
the  disgrace  of  leaving  hi*  shield  on  the 
flild* 

Psammis,  king  of  Ejrj  pt,  s'sccfcl's  N'ccn. 
Massilia  in  Qaol  founded  by  the  Phocaeana. 
Camuina  in  SieOy  feonded  ISSyeaii  after 
Syracuse. 

Epimenidc-s  the  Cretan,  came  to  Athens. 

Apries,  king  of  Egypt,  succeeds  Psammis. 

Birth  of  CSieetus,  king  of  Lydia. 

Commencmont  of  the  Cirrhaeail  OK  Sacred 
War,  which  lasted  10  years. 

Legislation  of  Solon,  who  una  Athanini  ar- 
chon in  this  year. 
Anachaxais  came  to  Athena* 

Cinba  tdtn  bv  tha  AnpUetyaati 

Arceaihai  h,  nag  of  Cymw, 
tua  L 

OmuBMoaanMBt  of  tiio  ^ovanuaant  of  PfllaflM 

at  Mytilene.  lie  held  the  supreme  power 
fior  iO  j&n  under  the  title  of  Aesyranctes. 

Alcaeus  the  poet  in  exile  and  oppost  d 
to  tba  gorenuncnt  of  PittaoM> 
The  conquest  of  tho  Cirrhaeans  completed 
and  the  Pythian  gomes  celebrated. 

TIm  i«f«n  wiaa  nan  flourished.  They 

wen^  aecsdUng  lo  Plalo^    Thalai^  Fittap 


Bai- 


.585 
602 


m 

579 
575 

572 


570 
569 

566 

564 
560 

559 


556 
558 

5A9 
M 

546 


544 

5S9 

53S 

535 
525 


523 


631 


cus,  Biaa,  Solon,  < 

The  first  four  were  ixnivc 

le4ced.  PartandeLi 

-  i„,iti lit   

waa  niiiiweii  aasBsu 

Sacadas  of  .\rgo8  gnJrit:  J    tiw  -prr 

music  in  tho  three  first  .f^jftkiai, 

582, 578. 

Death  of  Periandefe 

CIei<;th  nea  of  Skf« 
I'yilna. 

AgrigeaCBB  Caunded. 

The  dynasty  of  the  CypselidiBC^  ende-i 
Pittaciu  resigns  the  govcncBMBOt  <i£Mr;L.  - 
Battua  II.,  king  of  Cytmm,  — ir«  i-  if  ih  X- 

silalis  I.  N  a  \-al  empire  oF  rh^  P'- - 
The  war  between  Pian  and 

the  subjectkn  of 
Aesopus  flourished. 
Accession  of  PhaLaria,  Qfnat 

He  reigned  16  yean. 
Amasis,  king  of  Egji)t,  succe^ts  ^peie%. 
Death  of  Fittaaia  10  jcncn  afiter  . 

dication. 

The  Panathenaea  inatitutad  ni  AtlMna^ 

EiiLtimon  flourishrd. 
Alalia  in  Corsica  founded  by  the 
Peidistratus  vauipa  the  goTeraanan 

Thales  U  nearlv  eighty  years  of  3 
IbjcuB  of  KhegtuxB,   the  i^jrac  p* 


Cyrus  begins  to  reljrn  in  Per»ii    Tko  Jl<" 

dian  eaapire  ended.    See  A-ci^. 
Hacadcia  on  tbe  Bnsina  ftMnAadL 

Anacrenn  bc^nns  to  W  d  istiogruafrr^tf- 
Simonides  of  Ceoi^  the  ^jnic  feet»  bacu 
Steaiduinis  died. 
Death  of  Phalaris  of  Agri: 
Tiia  temple  at  Delphi  burnt. 

Anaximenes  flourished. 
Sardb  tdcen  by  Cyma  tmk  I 
archy  overthn>wn. 

Hipponax,  the  Iambic  poet,  ^oonsiird. 
Phereeydaa  of  Syroi^  the 
and  ThaogM  of 
rished. 

Ibytni  af  BbfgiaM»  Aa  |fne  |B«t 

flourished. 
Babylon  taken  by  Cjma. 

XanaobBMa  off  OokphaD,  the  fk^* 
sopher,  flourished. 

Tbeapia  the  Athenian  fimt 
gedy. 

Polycrates  becomes  t3rrant  oi 

The  philosopher  Pythn:r«ra»  a«<!  tV 

poet  Anacreon  flooriiibed.     AU  «r«:3 

make  them  contempomy  «  iti)  PoJ  r 
Death  of  Cyrus 

king  of  Persia 
Pemhof  PeiaTiliKM^lt 

usurpation. 

Cam  by  sea  con^noa  Aigypt  in  tha  fitti  jm 
timt 

War  of  the 
ciaica  of 
Birfh  of  Atacbylnak 

Anacreon  and  Simooidea 
in  the  reign  of  Hipparchnaw 
CboerUusof  Atliena  first 

Polycrates  of  Samoa 

DMthofCoakarMb 
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«uid  acce«iion  of  Dnreitu,  son  of  H jstxupet, 
tA  the  Penian  throne. 

Hecataensand  Dionyam  cf  lfiktil%  the 
liutorians,  iloumhed. 

Melanippides  of         th«  diAjnnVic 
poet,  flourished. 
Platoeae  places  itaeU  under  the  protcctkm  of 


ac. 


Birth  of  Cnitinnf,  tho 
Birth  of  Pindar. 
Slippuchua,  tjruit  of  AtkMM^  diiii  hy  Hn*> 

OKKlius  and  An'stogeitoOb 

Fhrynichus,  the  tragie  poet,  flourished. 
Exptihnon  of  Hippias  and  his  fiunily  from 
Athens. 

The  ten  tribes  institatad St  Alhsoi bj  0«is- 

thenet. 

TslssBb  of  Ar^liiBpoetess,  flourished. 

Chnron  of  LsmpmiiM,  ths  historian, 
flourished. 

HcsMkitas  of  Ephssos,  the  philosoplier, 
and  Lasus  sI  Hsonisas^  the  lyoe  poet, 
ftmrished. 

NaxM  besieged  br  Aristagnns  and  Ae  Pw- 

siaii''.  I'pon  tne  failure  of  this  attempt 
Aristagoras  determines  to  zevolt  from  ths 


B 


6 


>4 


>3 


12 


Ilecataeus  the  historian  took  part  in  the 
deUl>enuioiis  of  ths  loniaiis  rsspecting  the 

revolt, 

AriAtoffoiM  aoKdli  aid  ftam  AAont  nd 

Sparta. 

liirth  of  AriaXiOgoras  the  philosopher. 
Pkti  year  of  the  Ionian  revolt.  The  lonians, 
assisted  by  the  Athenians,  bum  Sardis. 
Aeschylus,  sged  2S,  first  exhibits  trsr 

Second  year  of  thr  Inn  inn  revwl  CfptOM 

recoTaed  by  the  Persians. 
Tbiidyaarof  thoI«niinirav«lt  Aristagoras 

dab  ia  Thnico. 
Dmtk  of  Pythi^ma  aoeordiag  to  Euse* 

biai^ 

Fourth  year  of  the  Ionian  revolt.  HiidBCflia 

comes  down  to  the  crast. 

Birth  of  HcUaoiciu  of  Mytilenc,  the 

historian. 
Fifth  year  of  the  Ionian  Mvoll; 

Birth  of  Sophocles. 
Sixth  and  hMt  year  of  the  Ionian  mveh.  The 

loninns  d(>fented  in  a  naval  battle  HMT 

Miletus  and  Miletus  taken. 
Tha  PtorisgM  laka  ^  Iskada  of  Chlo^ 

I^sbos,  and  Ti'm«<1o<!,   Miltiados  fled  from 

the  CJmsoossus  to  Athens.   He  had  been 

hi       ChsMMMMa  tvsaAy^wo  yaars, 

having  succeeded  his  brother  Sm^gont  hi 

the  government  in  B.C.  515. 
Mardonius,  the  Persian  general,  invades  En- 

fppa^  aod  anilaa  llasadoaia  la  tha  Psnnn 

empire. 

Dareius  sends  heralds  to  Greece  to  demand 

earth  and  water. 
War  between  Athens  and  Aegrna. 
Demanitus,  king  of  Sparta,  deposed  by  the 
faHrigocs  sC  Ui  eoUeagoe  dssiasass.  Ha 
flies  to  Davtfau. 
Datis  and  Art^hemcs,  the  Persian  generals, 
Ebrm    Thij  taka  Jkalria  in 
.  «di 


489 


487 
486 
486 

484 

481 

480 


479 


478 


477 
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guidance  of  Hippi!is.  They  arc  defeated 
at  Muathon  by  the  Athsnaas  tmder  tha 
command  of  Miltiadcs. 

Aeschylus  finught  at  the  battle  of  Mara* 
thon,  aet.  85* 
Miltiadcs  attempts  to  conquer  Naxiis,  hut  is 
repulsed.  He  is  accused,  and,  unable  to 
pay  lha  fias^  in  whieh  he  mm  *MiAmm,^t^ 
IS  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  died. 

Panyasis  the  poet,  the  uncle  of  Uendo- 
tus,  flourished. 

(  In  .nidai,tha  Athmrim  oomie  poat,firrt 
exhibits. 

Revolt  of  Egypt  from  the  Persians  in  the 

fourth  year  after  tha  faalda  of  Marathon. 
Xerxes,  kinj;  of  IN- rsia,  sncrofds  Dareius. 
Oelon  becomt>^j  mnAier  ol  Synuuse. 
Egypt  reconquered  hj  tha  PsnhoMl 
Herodotus  bom. 

Aeschylus  gains  the  prize  in  tn^edy. 
Achaeus,  the  tragic  pool,  hm. 
Ostracism  of  Aristeides.    Ho  was  recalled 

from  banishment  three  years  afterwards. 
Themislodcs,  tiM  leading  naui  at  Athsna. 

He  prrsuadrs  his  tnuDtrvnu  n  to  build  ft 

fleet  of  200  ships,  that  they  might  be  aUa 
resiss  tna  rsisauii. 

Xerxes  invades  Greece.  He  set  out  from 
Sardis  at  the  beginning  of  the  spring.  The 
battles  of  ThermopyUe  and  Artemisium 
were  fought  at  the  ttma  of  tha  Olympie 
games.  The  Athenians  deserted  their 
city,  which  was  taken  by  Xerxes.  The 
battia  of  Sabali,  in  which  the  fleet  of 
Xerxes  was  dcrtnjid,  was  fti^  ia  tha 
autuuiii. 

Birth  of  Euripides. 

Pherecydsa  «f  AthcM^  dia  histflriw, 

flourished. 

After  tha  retnm  of  Xarxes  to  Asis,  Hardo* 

uiu?,  who  V. a>  left  in  the  command  of  tho 
I't  raiau  army,  passed  the  winter  in  Thes- 
saly.  hk.  na  firing  he  marches  sonth- 
ward  and  ooeniea  Aihsaa  ten  months  after 
its  occupation  by  Xerxes.  At  the  battl  ? 
of  Plataeae,  fought  in  September,  he  is 
defieated  by  the  Greeks  nndsr  the  com- 
mand of  P:nitania«.  On  the  same  day  the 
i'eraian  ticut  is  defeated  off  Mycale  by  the 
Greek  fleet  Soitoeberiegedby  the  Gndta 
in  the  autumn  and  MDBndand  in  the  tok- 


lowing  soring. 
Antiplion,  the  Athorfaa 


Choerilus  af  SiaM]%  tha  epic  poet,  pro- 
bably bom. 
SestsB  taken  by  tha  (hrnka.  Hierai  eoa- 

ceeds  Oelon. 

The  history  of  Herodotus  terminates  at 
the  siege  of  Sestos. 

In  (  onsequence  of  the  haughty  conduct  ef 
Pausanias,  the  maritime  allies  place  them- 
selves under  the  supremacy  of  Athens. 
Cdnnaencement  of  the  Athenian  saosndiMjr 
or  empire,  which  histed  about  seventy 
years  —  six^-five  before  the  ruin  of  the 
Athenian  aftfaa  in  Sicily,  seventyuthna 
before  the  capture  of  Athens  by  Lysander. 

Epichannus,  the  comic  poet,  flourished 
iathan%nef  Hismi. 

ChBOii,c«BMdiBv  tha  ftma  ef  tha  Atha* 
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taA  tilha  allkg,  ezpeU  Ae 
from  Eton  un  the  Strj'mon,  and  then  takes 
the  ialand  of  Scyros,  whan  th»  haam  af 
Thewoi  are  ditcovpred. 

Phrjnichtu  gains  the  priw  in  tragedy. 
Simonides,  net  HO,  gifaiithailjM  ia  tht 
ditbyranibic  chorus. 
Naval  Tictory  of  Hieron  over  At  TiMOnt. 
Death  of  Thcron  of  Agripentam. 

The  Ferttu  of  Aeachylaa  performed. 
Tbemistodes,  banUhad  by  oatiaeua,  goat  to 
Argos.   PanwBiaaaQiimtad  of luMnn  mmI 
put  to  death. 

inHjuxwa  voe  iiwua bbi  Dora* 
Timoercon  of  Rhodes,  the  lyric  poet, 
floumhed  in  the  time  of  Themistoclet.  . 
Peridaa  begins  to  take  part  in  paUie  aflkini 

forty  years  before  his  death. 
Mycenae  destroyed  by  tha  Al|^Tai» 
Death  of  Aristeidea. 
Socrates  bom. 

Sophocles  gained  Ut  fiat  tn|^  vietfliy. 

Death  of  Hieron. 

Andocidai^  tha  onttor,  bona* 

Simonides,  aet  90,  died. 
Naxoa  revolted  and  subdued. 
Onai  victory  of  Cimononr  Aa  Pmfani  mt 

the  river  Eurymcdon,  in  ftiplylifc 
Tbemietodea  fiiea  to  Perua. 
After  the  dealli  af  Hiaran  TlnqrWht  ndad 

Syracuse  for  a  year,  at  tha  ad  of 

time  a  demoenUiGal  fcim  af 

waa  eatablished. 
Diagoras  of  Malaa  ianrithad 
Revolt  of  Thasos. 

Death  of  Xerxes,  king  of  Penia,  and 

sion  (.1'  Artaxerxee  I. 
Earthquake  at  8|u'irta,  and  BatoU  o£  tha  Ha> 

lots  and  Mcsseniana. 
Qmon  nawhaa  to  Aa  iwtiiinw  of  tha  I^- 

decmnninns. 

Zeno  of  £lea  flouriihed. 

Thaioa  mbdnad  hjr  CiiPflii. 

Xanthns  of  Lydia  continued  to  write 
biatoiy  in  the  nign  of  Artaxaczea. 

Cnson  Hiaiffliai  a  taeend  tfana  to  Aa  aHiit> 
aoce  of  the  LAcedaemonians,  but  his  offers 
are  declined  by  the  latter,  and  the  Athe- 
nian troops  sent  back.  Ostracism  of  Ci- 
roon. 

Pcrid.  9  nt  tha  head  of  |«ihlie  tOuu  at 

Allieiui. 

Revolt  af  Inaros,  and  first  year  of  tha  VfOp- 

tian  wnr,  which  lasted  six  years.  The 
Atheuiaus  sent  assistance  to  the  Egyptians. 

Damoeritus  and  H^pocnltt  ban. 

Oorgias  floorishod* 

Lrsias  bean. 

Ewm  fjfwttm  oi  jMBcayiiB  pvionneii. 
Birttlefl  in  the  Metrarid  l.c-twi-tT.  tlir  Athe- 
nians and  Corintbiaas.  The  Lacedaemo- 
Bnns  luarch  faito  Dons  to  asnst  the  Do- 
rians  against  the  Phocuins.  On  their  re- 
turn they  are  attacked  by  the  (Athenians 
at  Tanagra,  but  the  latter  are  defeated. 
The  Athenians  osmmnoo  building  their 
long  walls,  which  wm  ofli^latad  a  tha 
following  year. 

Panyaais,  the  Vieb  «f  Ibndola%  pirt 
ta  daith  tgr  I^fdoiik 


I4M 


dtt 
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461 
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449 


448 


447 

445 


444 


443 


441 
440 


Tha  Ai 

defeat  the  Thebans  aX 
Recal  of  Cimoo  from  ^yil^ 
Herodotus  aet.  25. 
Herodotus  is  said  to  Imps  saciaBi  ka 

tory  at  the  Olympic  ;sram*-«s  -flrb — 
dides  was  a  boy.       Xbe  r^L-ata:,- 
therefore  be  placed  in  this  remr,  i  c» 
be  true,  which  is  ver\-  doubcfBL 
Death  of  Aeschyias  muL, 


monians  m  the  tenth  year  af 
TobaidoYtha  Athenian  apenca  _ 
expeHad  ItaaaanisBast  YasBMpsMHik  Sat- 

4(>4.  Ti.lmii1.-s   maila   r  .^^r.-J  IV!s:pBC3rT- 

with  an  Athouaa  de«t»  Mud.  4mm 

injury  to  tha  Prlnpnmiri im nm 
End  of  the  Egyptian  war  in 

SeeBLC.460.    All  Kcypt 

the  Persians,  except  t^* 

AjqrAMoa  aartinQed  t» 

years.    See  &  a  449. 
Euripides  aet.  25  first 

in  tragedy. 
Campaign  of  I 


tht! 


tha 

Ion  of 
to  exhibiL 
Fire  yean 

Pclopcinnesians, 
vention  of  Cimon. 

50  vilhdnvs  fr« 

Athens,  after  reaidil^  Aare  thirty  yeara. 
Ciatesi,  tha  I  ' 

flourished. 
IlenMndoftha^ 

nians  send  a^nutance  to  Ajmrrtarai.  IVs^ 

of  CimoQ  and  victocy  of  tha  AihaisTr  £ 

Salamb  in  Cypraau 
Sacred   war  between    iht^  TXl-.fcacj 

Pbocians  for  the  £^sKsi^M^^^ths 

PhociaiM. 

Boeotians.  ^ 
Rerolt  of  &aboea  and  Mesrxnk 
The  fire  years*  trace  baring  expiir>i  i  m 
B.C  450V  ^  T  in  damsoMieni.  M  ty 

Plci«t«uiax,  itivadL-  AttJca.  After  c< 
Lacedacmuuians  had  retired,  Pccicksft* 
covers  Enboea.  The 
between  Athen*  ar.d  Sparta. 
I'crides  begins  to  bare  the  sode 
of  pohlia  ~  "  "  ~ 

the  son  of  MilcsLos,  tht 


tooatical  party,  osi 


the 

sophers,  flourished. 
The  Atheniaaa 
Italy. 

Herodotus  aet.  41,  and  Lyssaailtt 

accorapany  this  ciil->nv  to  Thurii. 

Euripides  jjaiii*  the  first  pruc  jn tn^o:/. 
Samos  revolts  from  Athena,  bat  iiajMBl 
by  Pericles  in  the  ninth  month. 
8(^ihodes  aeu  55  waa  one  ot  tfie  ta 

ft^fht 
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MeiiMus  the  jhtkaaghet  dafondt  Samw 
ftJutPtoiehi. 

A  decree  to  prohibit  comedy  at , 
^  ^hens  at  the  height  of  its  glory. 
Colony  of  AgnoD  to  AmpbipulU. 


B.C. 


The 

I  Socrates  bom 
CratinuA,  the  comic  [xx  t,  goiai  the  prize. 

i^Tar  batWBen  the  CSorinthians  aod  Corcy- 
rawina  on  account  of  Kpidamnufl.  The 
Corinthians  defeated  by  the  CorcyiaoaDt 
in  a  aoi-fighl 

rtie  Corinthians  make  great  pnfMtioM  to 
carry  on  the  war  with  vigour. 

Lytippus,  the  eonic  poet,  ^ni  the  prize. 

rir^  Corcyracans  and  Corinthians  send  em- 
bassies to  Athens  to  solicit  assistance.  The 
AtbcDiaiia  fimn  a  defensiTe  alliance  with 
the  CorcyrMMML 

J^hc  Corcyraean*  assisted  hy  the  Athenians 
defeat  the  Corinthians  in  the  spring. 
In  the  same  year  Potidaea  revolts  from 
Athens.  Con-^Tv^s  of  thf  I'llopminosiana 
in  the  auiuiuu  to  decide  upon  war  with 
Atbeni. 

Andocirlc^  th«*  orator,  on**  of  the  com- 
manden  of  the  Athenian  tieet,  to  protect 
the  Cnwjnawi  agaiMi  the  OogiattiMa. 

Anaxajjonw  prosecuted  for  impiety  at 
Alhena,  withdiawa  to  liiinpwctts,  wiuie 
k§  died  albosl  ftniF  yMn  aftmvudi. 

Alpasia,  prosecuted  by  the  comic  poet 
Hflfmippua,  but  acqnitted  through  the  in- 
flnence  of  Pericles. 

Pnwecntion  and  death  of  FlwidiliL  [See 
Vol  III.  pp.  248,  249.] 
First  year  of  the  PeloponnMiaa  war.  The 
Tk»hum  nake  aa  attanpl  vpon  Plataeae 
two  months  before  midsnnmifr.  Eighty 
days  afterwards  Attica  is  invaded  by  the 
I  PwopomiffriiiML  AOmoe  betwees  the 
Athf'nians  and  Sitalcrs  king  of  Thrace. 

Heilanicas  aeL  65^  Uerodotus  aeL  63, 
Tbncydidei  aet  40,  at  <he  eflOBMneenait 
of  ti>e  Pelepnmmiiii  war. 

The  Medea    Bnripides  exhibited. 
Second  year  of  the  Peloponnseian  war.  Be* 

cond  invHiaB  ef  AtSka. 
The  plauiie  mtjrf  at  Athens. 
Third  ytsir  ot  the  Pcloponnesiiin  war.  Po- 
tidaea surrenders  to  we  ftthnnims  after  a 
siinfe  of  mon-  than  two  years.  Naval 
acUons  of  Phormio  in  the  Cwinthian  gulph. 
OomBOMinent  of  tiw  riege  ef  PlelaiM. 

Death  of  Pericles  in  tho  antiinaa. 
Birth  of  Plato,  the  philosopher. 
Bupotitaid  Phrynichus,  the  comic  poets, 
exhibit. 

Fourth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Third 
invasion  of  Attica.  Revolt  of  all  Leabos 
except  Methymnae.   Mytikna  beekfed 

towards  the  autumn. 

Death  of  Anozagoras,  aet.  7% 

The  lfipptffim  ef  Mpidae  phm  the 

filBt  prize. 
Plato  the  comic  poet  hrst  exhibita. 
7  Fifth  yevefAePebfMOMainiwv.  Fontli 

invasion  of  Attica,  Mytilene  taken  by 
the  Athenians  and  Lesbos  recovered.  The 

to  have  great  in- 


426 


425 


424 


423 


42-2 


The 


421 


420 


419 


418 


flaence  in  public  afTair?.  Plataeae  snr- 
rradeied  to  the  Peloposinesians.  Sedition 
at  Corcyra.  The  Athenians  end  tniBtoliee 
to  the  Leontines  in  Sicily. 

Aristophanes,  the  comic  poet,  first  ex- 
hibits. He  gains  the  prize  with  the  play 
called  AaiToAciT,  whicD  is  lost 

Ooigias  ambassador  from  Leootini  to 
Athras.    He  «■§  fteliablf 
60  years  of  age. 
Sixth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
PsIiHwemeiiMie  do 
consequence  of  an 
Lustration  of  Deloa. 

The  Babylomiame  of  Aristophanes. 
Seventh  year  of  tho  Peloponnesian 
Fifth  invasion  of  Attica.  Demostbenee 
takes  possession  of  Pylos.    The  Spartans 
in  the  island  of  Sphacteria  surrendsnd  to 
Cleon  seventy-two  days  afkenwdib 
Eruption  of  Mount  Aetna. 
Accession  of  Dareius  Nothus. 

The  Aekamiant  of  Aristophanes. 
Eighth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Ni- 
dM  nrnm  the  eoeet  of  Leeonia  and 

captures  the  island  of  Cythera.  March  of 
Brattdas  into  Thnwe,  who  obuiins  pos- 

Tho 


lad  Auphipolia. 
bjtho  TholM 


Athenian!  defaiUd      tho  ThohM  U 

DeliniB. 

Soenttes  and  Xem>phon  iiraght  at  the 
battle  of  Delium. 

Thucrdides,  tho  *—»^  — awM^i^^ 
at  Amphipolis. 

The  Knight*  of  Aristophaasft. 
Ninth  year  of  tho  PehipoOIMeMUl  WIR  TlBflO 
for  a  year. 

Thucydides  banished  in  nwieipiaico  of 
the  loss  of  An^poliib  Ho  waa  SN^ 
yean  in  exile. 

The  Cbmi»  «f  Ariitophaiiee  fifit  os- 
hibited. 

^  Antiochue  of  Snacuse  brought  down 
hie  hisiety  to  tiuedatob 

Tenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Hee- 
tilities  in  Thrace  between  the  Lacedat*- 
and  Athoiians.    Both  Bnuidtts 
Cleon  &I1  in  hattle.    Athenian  citi> 
zens  at  this  time  romputrd  at  "JO.OOO. 

The  Wdaiis  of  Arijituphaues  and  setnnd 
exhibition  of  the  Oomit, 
Death  of  Cratinus. 

ProtagonUi  the  sophist,  comes  to  Athens. 
Eleventh  jeir  ef  the  PetopeuMriaa  war. 
Truce  for  fifty  years  between  the  Athe- 
nians and  Lduxdaemoniana.    Though  this 
tniee  waeBotftnMDjdedaied  toheatOD 

end  till  B.  C  4 1 4,  tlu-re  were  notwithstMid* 
ing  frequent  hostilities  meantime. 

The  MaputSf  and  K^Xaaet  of  Enpolis. 
Twelfth  year   of  the  Peloponnesian  wa& 
Treaty  between  the  Athenians  and  Algbet 
effected  by  m«ins  of  Alcibiadea. 

The'A7P'  '<  of  PbsMcntoi.  Tho  Al^ 

r6KvKo$  of  Eu{H)lis. 
Thirteenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
Alribtodsi  aiarehee  into  Pelnpmmeeii .. 

The  Peact  of  Ari8t»i|>hanes, 
Fourteenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
ThoAtheuMi  md  •  Ibbo  hito  P4opoo* 
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v.i"^m  to  n»shl  the  Arjerivcs  agunst  the 
Lacvdacmoiiians.  but  nic  d'  feiitorl  at  the 
battle  of  Mantincta.  Alhaiici:  between 
Sparta  and  Argot. 
Fiftwnih  year  of  the  Peloponncsian  war, 
Sixteenth  jear  of  the  Peloponnfrian  war. 
Tka  Atharfaiit  eonqner  Mdaa. 

Agathon,  the  traijic  pool,  pains  the  priaw. 
SeTeoteenth  year  of  the  Peloponneauin  war. 
TIm  AdbaSma  cxpedhiaB  agidiial  Sicily. 
It  sailed  after  midsummer,  commanded  by 
Niciaa,  Alcibiados,  and  Lamachus.  Muti- 
lation of  the  Hermae  at  Athens  before 
the  fleet  sailed.  The  Athenians  take 
Catana.  Alcihiadi-s  '-i  rrunllt  d  h  'me  :  he 
makes  his  escape,  and  lakes  rctuge  with 
the  LacedaemoniiBL 

Andocides,  the  orator,  imprison o(l  on  the 
mutilation  of  the  Uennae.  He  escapes  by 
turning  iafatmar.  Ho  aftwaidt  w«at  to 
Cyprus  and  other  countries. 

Xeuodea,  the  tntgic  poet,  gains  the  first 
prini 

Aidi^pa^  the  eenfe  poel^  pom  the 

prize. 

Eighteenth  year  of  the  PelopoBiMran  war. 
Seeoad  ouapaign  in  Sicily.  The  Athe- 
nians invest  Syracuse.  Gylippus  the 
I^acedaemonian  cumes  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Syracusziii;. 

The  Birds  and  AmpUaran  (a  lost 
dnuna)  of  Aristopluuun. 

Ameipsiaa,  tho  oonle  poit|  giina  the 
prize  with  his  Kw^offrof. 

Nineteenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
IrtmIob  m  AtticA  and  ftctncMMi  of 
celea,  nn  tlie  advice  of  Alcibiades. 

Third  '-"ip«y»  in  Sicily.  Demosthoies 
Mot  wUhaa^plbiDe  to  ^  miMaiiee  of 
the  AtheniaDt.  Total  destruction  of  the 
Athenian  army  and  fleet  Nicias  and 
Demosthenes  surrender  and  are  pot  to 
death  on  the  12th  or  1 3th  of  September, 
16  or  17  dnys  aft<T  the  eclipse  of  the 
moon,  which  touk  place  on  the  27 tU  of 
AogiMt 

Hepcmon  of  T!ia<;ns,  the  comic  poet,  wa« 
exhibiting  his  parody  of  the  Gigttnlo- 
imnUs,  wImb  the  now*  ntifad  at  Athens 
of  the  defeat  in  Sicily. 

Twentieth  year  of  the  Pelopoonetiaii  war. 
Tho  LeiUant  rofok  fttan  Adiena.  Alci- 
biades sent  by  the  I^ccdaomoniani  to 
Asia  to  form  a  treaty  with  the  Persians. 
He  racoeeds  in  his  mission  and  forms  a 
treaty  with  Tisaaphcmes,  and  urges  the 
Af'ioiiian  allies  in  Asia  to  revolt.  The 
Atlh  iiians  make  use  of  the  1000  talents 
deposited  for  extninc  emergencieik 
The  Andromeda  of  Euripides. 

Twenty-first  year  of  the  Pelononnesian  war. 
Dflamnwy  aboHdied  aft  AMa,  «id  the 

govommcnt  entnisted  to  a  council  of  Four 
Hundred.  This  cooncil  holds  the  govem- 
ment  fiior  laoodiiL  Tba  AtiiMriaii  army 

at  Sanios  recalls  Alcibiades  fr-'in  exile 
and  appoints  him  one  of  their  generals. 
He  is  afterwards  recalled  by  a  vote  of  the 
people  at  Athenii  tat  he  remained  abroad 
for  theiMxt  fovywaai  the  head  of  the 
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Athaaiaa  forcea.  Minii&r:: 

daenionian  admiral  drr«  :i  t-  -i 

Anttphon,  the  orat<^r,  &  gf^-j. 

in  the  establishment  nS  tlae  F<  ~ 

Aft'  T  their  downiU 

and  put  to  death. 
Tho  InitMT  af 

breaks  off  ia  ttt  Biddle  nf 

The 


Lyslas  returns  from  Thxirii  fea  A- 
Twenty -second  year   of  the 
war.    Mindarus  defeated 
Alcibiades  at  Cyzicus. 
Twenty- third  year  of  ih'^  Pel* 
The  Pkiluciete*  of  Soph''«c 
PUto  aet.  20  t>  >  L  i 

Twenty-fourth  year    of  the 
war.    Alcibiades  recovers 
The  Ormtm  af  Rari|iHM 
The  ]*!u(us  of  Aris'nphane^ 
Twenty-fifth  year  of  the  Pi 
Aldhfadea  nlm  fa  AHmml 
appointed  the  I_u  - i!n  nmnian  adm.^ 
supported  by  Qstm^  who  thtt  .yw  mr. 
the  goTeraaMBft  af  iSbm 
Asiatic  coast.     Antiochua,  tb« 
of  Alcibiades.  deb  ated  \-y  l^yTMitdr'  : 
Notium  in  the  ab«c>£ice  of  AkaLs- 
AlcibiadM  ii  hi 
and  ten  new  generals  appo  inted. 
Antiphanea,  tho  ooouc 
Twenty-ttsth  year  of 

Call icrati das,  who  s;iccocd-''d  Lv!ci.Tijd(T. 
Lacedaemonian  admiral,  deteaicd  ^y  :* 
Athenjaoe  hi  the  eaalpM       lh»  A-^ 
ginussac  inlands.    The  Athenian  jTom  • 
condemned  to  death^  bacan 
picked  up  tfw  Wdsaa  «f 
finUen  in  the  battle. 
I>ion3-sius  becomes  master  «£ ; 
Death  of  Enripid< 
Death  of  SifhKlifc    ISaaTd.  CI 

p.  b.] 

PhUutus  of  rijMiw,  d»  li««hs. 
eipoaeai  tkm  mam  af  Piuiha. 

Twenty-seventh  year  of  the  Pe-npi-'W^iir 
war.    Lysander  defaata  the  AtH*''**^ 
AegospuiH^  sad  tihaa  air  4aabv!n 

their  fleet  with  tHeantfftMB  of  e l^-b:  ^Jl 

which  fied  with  Cmb  ta  Cyfnik 
The  A«yt  af  ftrirtoyliaiMa  wmi  & 

February  at  the  Lcnara. 
Twenty-eighth  and  la«t  year  of  the  PeV^ 
nesian  war.    Athens  lakcD  by  Lyacr  " 
in  the  spri^f  am  lha  Ifth  of  the'  n.<^ 

Munychion.  Democracy  aboUthefl, 
the  govcniment  enlrusted  to  thirty 
OMiallr  called  the  Thirtr 


The  Thirty  Tyrants  held  their  peiwc  it 
eight  months,  till  Thsai^balaa  sod^ 
Pbyle  and  adi«Ml4  ta  tht  MaMBa 

Death  of  Alcibi 
the  Thirty. 

LyshM  ' 
Ar::iispotami. 
Thrasy  bolus  and  hia  party  obtain 
of  the  Peiiaeeus,  fnxn  whence  thet  cbtA 

T* 


on 
the 


Car  iCTCFal  month*  agaanet  dc  1 
taman  af  tha  Thiity.  Tky 
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xin  pOMession  of  Athens  I  rforo  Tloca- 
nxn bacon  (July)  ;  but  the  contest  between 
lie  parties  was  not  finally  condnded  till 
aoiiwimion  (September).    TIm  date  of 
Tip  amnesty,  l>y  which  the  oxilos  were  re- 
lUtred,  was  the  l*2th  of  liocdroniion.  Eu- 
was  orcbon  at  the  time. 
Thucydides,  art  f)8,  LjSM  and  A]ldo> 
cidea  return  to  Athena. 
peditfoB  of  Cyrus  against  his  Inotber 
Artaxcrxps.    He  falls  in  the  Kittle  of  Ctt- 
naxa,  which  was  fought  in  the  autumn. 
Ilia  Ovwk  floatiUBrisa  timmmrm  tiwir  !»> 
turn  to  Greece^  usually  caDad  tha  Wtwat 
of  tho  Ten  Thoosaod. 
swX  year  of  the  war  of  Lacedaemon  and 


Xenophon  accompanied  Cyrus,  and  after- 
wards was  the  principal  general  of  the 
Creeks  in  their  retreat. 

Ctcsias,  the  historian,  wa«  physician  at 
tin-  court  of  Artaxerxes  at  ihw  time. 

The  Otdifma  at  Columns  of  Sophocles 
>iit('r1  aft'T  his  death  by  hk  gmndfon 

Suphocics.    heo  B.  c  405. 

Tclastes  gains  a  dithynunhie  priM. 
lotum  of  the  Ten  Thousand  to  Grc<>ce. 
>e«:ond  year  of  the  war  of  Lacedaemon  and 
Elia. 

The  speech  of  Andocidcs  on  the  Mys- 
teries :  he  is  now  about  67  years  of  age. 

rhe  Lacedaemonians  send  Thinibron  with  an 
army  to  assist  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia 
aeaiiist  Tissaphemcs  and  I'haniabazua. 
The  remainder  of  the  Ten  Thousand  in- 
corpomtsd  wilh  the  traopi  of  Tfaimbron. 
In  the  autaan 
hy  Dercyllidaa. 

Thiid  and  hat  ynr  of  dwwarof  Laeadaa* 

inon  and  Elis. 
Death  of  Soamtea,  aet.  70. 
Plato  withdnwa  to  M^gan. 
Dercyllidaa  aouliBMa  the  war  in 


4 


Ctesias  hroaght  his  Persian  History 
down  to  this  year. 

AiigrdaBia%  the  tnfpe  poet,  first  ex- 
hlMla. 

Philoxeiaii^  Tltoeihaai,  and  TcSeatait 

flourished. 

DcrcviUdas  still  continues  the  war  in  ^Vsia. 

Agesilans  supersedes  Dercyllidaa.  First  cam- 
paign of  Aganhna  in  ikaiai  Ha  wintai 
at  EphssDi. 
Sophedsa,  the  gtandaen  of  Aa  gnat 

Sopkeclcs  heginfl  to  exhibit  thia 
his  own  name.    SecB.c.  4Ul. 
Xenocntes,  the  philosopher. 
Second  canipaigTi  of  Agcsilaus  in  Asia.  He 
defcau  Tissaphemea,  and  becomes  master 
of  Western  Asia.     Tissaphcmes  super- 
seded by  Tithnuistes,  who  sends  envoys 
into  Greece  to  induce  tlie  Mn-ck  states  to 
declare  war  against  Laccdat-inoii.  Coni- 
flMMaaent  of  the  war  of  the  Greek  states 
against  T  s  nadaeBwn    hymadm  ifauB  at 

HslWPttMi 

Pklo^  att  84,  Tetania  to  Athena 

Aecsilsus  recalled  from  Asia  to  fi;^ht  acrainst 
I  ths  Qmk  states,  who  had  declared  war 
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npiiiist  Lacedaemon.  He  passed  the  Hel- 
lespont about  midsummer,  and  was  at  the 
entranoe  of  Boeoda  on  the  1 4th  of  August. 
Ho  defeats  the  allied  forces  at  Coroneia. 
A  little  before  the  latter  Viattle  the  I*ice- 
daemonians  also  gained  a  victory  near 
Corinth  ;  hut  about  the  same  time  Conon» 
the  Atluiiiati  adnsiral,  and  Phamabazus, 
gained  a  decisive  victory  oTer  Hfisandcr, 
the  Spartan  adairal,  off  Ghidw. 

Xenophon  accompanied  Agcsilaus  from 
Asia  and  fought  against  his  country  at 
Coraneia.  Bo  waa  in  eonaeqvenoo  haiw 
ished  from  Athens.  He  retired 
lacedafmonian  protection  to  Scilini^ 
ha  oomposed  hb  woihs. 

Theopompus  brought  his  history  down 
to  this  year.  It  embraced  a  pen'od  nf  1 7 
years,  from  the  battle  of  Cynosseiiia,  u.  c. 
4 1 1,  to  the  battle  of  Cnidoa,  B.  c  394. 
Sedition  at  Corinth  and  victorj'  of  th<'  I^ace- 
docmouiaus  at  Lccbaeum.  Pharoabazus 
and  GoBOB  nmwe  the  eoaato  of  Pelo- 
ponnMUS.  Conon begins  to  restore  the  long 
walls  of  Athens  and  the  fortifications  of 
PeitaeeniL 

The  I..'uedaemonians  lanler  Ai;esi1aus  ra- 
vage the  Corinthian  territory,  but  a  iSpar> 
tan  moot  if  est  to  pieea  by  Iphicrates. 
The  EcdetUuauae  of  Aristophanes. 

Expedition  of  Agcsilaus  into  Acamania. 

Speech  of  Andocides  **  On  tho  Peace." 
He  is  banished. 

Plato,  the  comic  poet,  exhibits. 

Expedition  of  Agesipolis  into  Argolis.  The 
Persians  again  espouse  the  eaose  of  the 
Lacedaemonian!',  and  Conon  is  thrown  into 
prison.  The  Athenians  assist  Evagoras, 
of  Cyprus,  against  the  Fenlaiif.  Tbrasy- 
bulus,  the  Athenian  commander,  i«  de- 
feated and  slain  by  the  I  tf>fyd  apmftnian 
Taleutias  at  AspenduL 

Agyrrhius  sent  as  the  successor  of  Thnwy- 
btthtt  to  Aspoidus  and  Iphicaiee  to  the 
HeOeeponti 
Plato,  aet  40,  goea  to  Sieily :  tha  tnt 

of  the  three  voyages. 

Aeschiues  bom  about  this  time. 
Antalcidaa,  the  Lacedaenumian  commander 
on  the  Asiatic  coast,  Ofpoaed  to  Iphicantol 
and  Chabrias. 

The  seeoad  adition  of  tha  Pbtar  of 
^Vristojihanes. 
The  peace  of  Antalcidaa. 

Antiphanes,  the  eonie  poet,  begins  to 
exhibit 

Restontion  of  Platacac^  and  independence  of 
thetownaof  Boeotfa. 

Destruction  of  Mantineia  by  tha  t^*f^f^ 
monians  tuider  Agesifiolis. 

Great  sea-fight  between  Eva^oriui  and  the 
Persians. 

Birth  of  Aristotle. 

First  ycir  yf  the  ( )lynlhian  war.  The  Lace- 
daemonians commanded  by  Teleutias. 

Phoebidas  seizes  the  Ciidmeia,  the  citadel  of 
Thebes.  This  was  beiiore  Teleutias  marched 
toOIyntboa. 

Birth  of  Demosthenes. 

Second  year  (tfthe  Olynthiaa  war.  Tekntiaa 
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slain  and  the  command  Uikcn  by  Agcti- 
polit. 

Third  year  nf  ihc  Olynthian  war.    Death  of 
A^ipolis,  who  u  Bucceeded  bjr  Polj- 
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The  Panegyricus  of  Tsocrates. 

Fourth  and  las(  joar  of  the  Olynthian  war. 
The  Olynthinit  ■oraiidir  to  ro|yUidiik 

Snnnder  of  Phllus  after  •        «f  SO 
motitha,  to  Agetilaus. 

The  Cadmeia  recovered  by  the  TImImb  «dM 
in  the  winter. 

Cleomlimtus  sent  into  Boeotia  in  the  middle 
of  winter,  but  returned  without  eifecting 
anytktag;  The  LMtdMBoniBn  Sphodriaa 
makes  an  attempt  tijwn  the  Pciraeeus. 
The  Athenians  fumi  an  alliance  with  the 
Tbebans  againit  Sparta.  Fiak  fjnditfaB 
of  Agcsilaus  into  TioMlik 
Death  of  Lyiiaa. 

Seeood  expedttam  of  Afadkni  liito  Botolii. 

Cleombrotus  marches  into  Bneotia,  and  sus- 
tains a  aliglu  reipulae  at  the  pauea  of  Ci- 


The  Lacedaemonian   fleet  conquered 
Chabiias  off  Naxoa,  and  the  Atheniana 
recover  the  dominion  of  tlie  tea. 

Tenth  and  last  year  of  tha  HW  llUillHUi 

Evagoras  and  tho  Pf^rstans. 

Demosthenes  left  au  orphan  in  his 
seventh  year. 

Ariaxandrides,  the  comic  poet,  flourished. 
Cleombiotus  sent  into  Phods,  which  had  been 
imnidMI      tlw  Tlwbam,  wbo  whhdnw 

into  their  own  cnuntry  on  hi?  arrival. 
AnuoB,  the  son  of  Aristophanes  first 

Eubtilua,  the  comic  poet,  floi:ri*lied. 
The  Athenians,  jealous  of  the  Thebans,  ooa> 
dude  a  peace  with  Lacedaemon.  Tfna- 
theos,  tn  Athenian  commander,  takes 
Corcyra,  and  on  his  return  to  Athens  re- 
stores the  Zacynthian  exiles  to  their 
eooBlfjr*  TUe  leads  to  a  n  ncwal  <tf  tlie 
'n-ar  between  AtllOU  and  LacedaSBMIb 
Second  destructiaa  ef  Piatoeae. 
JaioD  deelad  T^ni  of  Thessalf. 

Isocrates  advocated  tlio  OHIM  o£  the 
Plataeaos  in  his  IIAaraZo^ 
The  Laoedaenwnhmi  attcsnpit  to  r^in  pos- 
•aerionof  Corcyni^  and  send  Mnasippiis  with 
a  fime  for  the  purpose,  but  he  is  defeated 
and  skin  by  the  Cm  i  ji  leimi.  Ifhkmtes, 
with  Callistratus  and  ChibcMi  M  Ul  eol- 
kagnes,  sent  to  Corcyra. 
Proeecutian  of  Timothens  by  Callistratas  and 

Iphientol.   Timotheus  is  acquitted. 
Timothens  goes  to  Asia.     Ipfiicratcs  con- 
tinued in  the  command  of  a  lieet  in  the 
Ionian  sea. 

The  most  eminent  orators  of  this  period 
were  Leodamas,  Callistratus,  Aristophon 
the  AMaiw,  Cephalat  Iba  Colyttian, 
Thrasybotaa  tho  Goljtiin,  aid  Dio- 
phantus. 

Astydamas  grail  the  jatee  in  tragedy. 

Congress  at  Sparta,  and  general  peace,  from 
which  the  Thebans  were  oxcNuU  d,  because 
they  would  not  grant  the  iudepciidciice  of 
the  BmoUmi  towatL 
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The  Lacedaemonians,  commaccMied  "kr 

brotus,  invade  Boeotia, 

by  the  Thebans  undtt , 

battle  of  Leuctra. 
Foundation  of  MegalopoUa. 
Expedition  of  Air-^'jilaus  into  Aj 
Jason  of  Pherae  slain.    Aftcs-  ai^e  za. 

a  year, 

power  in  Thcssaly 
Fn^^vaaion  of  P< 

monthi,'ai7i 

Second  in 
ThebansL 

Expeditioa  of  Pelopidas  to  ThcssaJhr 
imprisoned  by  Alexander  of  Phic 
Epaminondas  obtaiaa  his 
Badozns  floariahad. 
Aphareus  begins  to  exhibit 
Archidamos  gune  a 


Embassy  of  Nsaidas  to  Persia. 
Death  of  tha  alte  Dionjaias 
afteravdgnef  n  yean. 

Aristotle,  aet.  17. 
Third  invasiaii  of  Pi 
Thebans. 

The  An^idamms  of  Isocrates.* 

War  between  Arcadia  and  Eli?. 
Second  campaign  of  the  war  bet 
cadia  and  Bnu 
tune  of  the  games. 
Demosthenes,  aet.  18^  dcdi 


Fourth  invasion  of  Poloponnewas  by  theT^*- 
bans.   Battle  of  MaatiBeia,  ia  Jon. 
whidi  Fpawhwaae  is  kilkd. 

Xenophoo  bronght  down  his  Qeask 

tory  to  Uie  battle  of  Mantinfla. 

Aeschines,  the  orator,  act.  "27,  i*  jrtxs: 
at  Mantineia. 
A  general  |)cace  between  ai]  tbo  K-li;^  r^-^- 
with  the  exception  of  the  T  arrdyraig'  '  ' 
because  the  latter  woold  not  mkMmmml^, 
the  indejH-nd.-ncp  of  the  Messf-ckui 
Agesilaus  goes  to  Egypt  to  assKt  Tsc^ 
and  dke  ia  Ika  viator  wImm  preparipg  u 
return  home. 

Birth  <tf  DeiaarchoiL  the 
WarhetiMthe  AAeaiMBai 

for  the  possession  of  Amphipolis.  Tim*- 
thcus,  the  Atheaiaa  goMBi^  aifikBi  st 
AmphipoUa. 

TheoponDM  MBMMii  lit 


firom  this  venr. 
Accession  ut  Philip,  kinj;  of  Macedoaca. stl 
23.  He  defeats  Argaeua,  wkm  Ui  chia 
to  the  throne,  declares  Ainphipab  a  fe* 
dty,^d  makes  peace  with  sha  AAwea 

lyrians. 

Death  of  Alexander  of  Phecac^  who  vas 
oeedod  hjf  TfaiphoHaiL 

Amphipolis  taken  by  Philip),  Bn^ittai/ 

the  Athenians  into  Euboea. 
Chios,  Rhodes,  and  ByiaoUnm  reradt 

Athffios.   First  year      tha  Sedsl  Wc 

Chares  and  Oiahri.is  ««»nt  against 
but  hill  in  their  attempt  a^oB  (he  irissi 
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The  Phocians  seize  Delphi.  CommeQcement 
of  the  SMBid  War.  The  Tkelms  and  the 
T^nrn'nns  an  Ike  dutf  ofpOMnti'of  tba 

Phocians. 

Dion  sails  §nm  ZujuAm  nd  Indi  in 

Sicily  about  Soptcmocr. 

Death  of  Democritiii,aet  ]04,ofUippo- 
cntM,  ast.  IM,  nd  of  we  po«C  ItmoAau. 

?W»cond  3'car  of  tho  Social  War. 

Birth  of  Alexander,  the  aon  of  Philip  and 

Olympiaa,  at  dianB*«ftfte  Olympic gamei. 
Pot i. lat  a  taken  lij PUHp^  who  gim  it  to 

Olynthns. 

IHonysius  the  yotinger  expelled  from  Syracuse 
by  Dion,  a^  a  reign  of  19  yean. 

Philistus,  the  historian,  esponsps  the 
side  of  Dioiiysius,  but  is  defeated  :uid  alulii. 
The  speech  of  loocmtes  De  J'tice. 
Third    and  Inst  year  of  the  Social  War. 
Peace  concluded  between  Athens  and  her 
former  aOiii, 
Trial  and  condemnation  of  Timothens. 

Demoothenes  begins  to  tfmk  in  the  as- 
oemUieo  of  tlie  people. 
Philip  soizcs  upon  PagMMy  nd  hcglBi  tO 

beai^  MeUunOi 
Death  of  Dion. 

Philip  takes  Methone  and  enters  Thessaly. 
He  defeats  and  slays  Onomarchus,  the 
Phocian  general,  expels  the  tyrants  from 
Plicrac,  and  becomes  master  of  Thessalv. 
llv  attempts  to  pass  Thermopylae^ but  is 
prevented  by  the  Athenians. 
War  hotnoen  Loeodaomoa  ond 
polis. 

The  first  Philippic  of  Demosthenes. 
Speoeh  of  DomoilheiMi  fe  tfao  Rho- 

diaii<«. 

i  The  Oiynthians  attacked  by  Philip^  ask 
neeeiirlnin  Atikena. 

Th.^  Olynthiac  ontkMof  DMOBOtUMMt. 
Oljnthion  war  coatiniiod. 

Tbo  nooth  of  Oemoithenet  against 
MeidiMi 

Olynthos  taken  and  destroyed  by  Philip. 
I>eath  of  Plato,  aet.  82.  Speiuippus  suc- 
ceeds Plato.    Aristotle^  wpm  tM  death 
of  Plato,  went  to  Ataman. 

Anaxandridcs,  the  comic  poet,  exhibits. 
Peace  between  Philip  and  the  Athenians. 
Philip  overruns  Phocis  and  brings  the  Sacred 
W'u  to  an  end,  after  it  had  lasted  ten 
yem  AUthePhoeiBa  cHies,  except  Abae, 
were  destroyed. 
Oration  of  Isocrates  to  Philin. 
Oiatioo  of  DsiDoflthenei  on  too  Pcaoe. 
la        Spotch  of  Ar-cliiiK's  aLraiiist  Timarchus. 
U  TimoleoQ  sails  iirom  Corinth  to  Syiacoao^  to 
ospel  the  tyrant  Dionysios. 

Aristotle,  after  three  Jtm 
Me,  went  to  Mytilcne. 
The  second  Philippic  of  Demo«thenes. 
43 !  Timoleon  oompletes  the  conquest  of  Syracuse. 
Dionysius  was  thus  finally  expelled.  He 
had  regained  the  sovereignty  after  his 
first  expulsion  by  Dion. 
Disputes  between  Philip  and  the  Athenian?. 
Ad  Athenian  expedition  is  sent  into  Acar- 
maia  to  cowmart  Philips  who  nw  in 
thst  comrtiy. 

V  OL,  III, 
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S42 


841 


340 


3S9 


338 


337 
336 


835 


334 


333 


332 


881 


The  speech  of  Demosthenes  respecting 
Halonnesiis. 

The  speeclieH  of  DemosthOMO  WUX  Aot- 
chines  FIcpl  napearp€a€0iat, 
Phfl!p%  ezpeditSoatoThiMik  Hoiiofpand 
hy  Diopithei,  iho  AthimiMi  gOMnl  «t  the 
Cneisonesasi 
Ariitode  ooBM  to  iho  eoortof  PUlipi. 

Death  of  Menandcr. 
Iaocntos»  aet.  94,  begoa  to  cooipoio 
tko  BMidioBiie  mtion. 
Philip  ii  still  in  Thrace,  where  he  wintered. 

iho  oration  of  Demosthenes  on  the 
Chersonesns,  in  which  he  vindicates  the 
conduct  of  Diopitlui^  and  tho  tiiiid  and 

foiirtli  Philippics. 

H  rth  of  Epicurus. 
Philip  bestegoi  SelyiiiliriB,  Pofiulhui^  and 
Byzantium. 

Isocrateo  completes  the  Pauathenate 
otatioQ.  SoemaSiS. 

Kphonis  bronght  dom  hil  hiiloij  to 
the  si^  of  Perinthni^ 
Reneiral  of  Ike  war  beCweon  PUKp  and  the 
Athenians.  Phocinn  compels  Philip  to 
laaie  the  si^ge,  both  of  Bysantiiun  and 
Perinthns. 

XenoentM  oieeeods  gpom^ppm  at  the 
Academy. 

Philip  is  chosen  general  of  the  Amphictyons 
to  carry  on  the  war  against  Amphissa. 
He  marches  throiicrh  Thermopylae  and 
seizi-s  Elatoiii.  The  Athcniiins  fnnn  an  al- 
liance with  the  Tbebans  ;  but  their  united 
forces  are  defeated  by  Philip  .it  tli<>  hattle 
of  Chaeroneia,  fought  on  the  7th  oi  Meta- 
goitnioB  < Aagnt>.  Philip  hoeoiaeo  master 
of  Greece.  Congress  at  Corinth,  in  which 
war  is  declared  by  Greece  against  Persia 
and  Philip  appointed  toeondnet  it 
Death  of  Isocr>lM,a«t  ML 

Death  of  Timoleon. 

Mnrdor  of  Philip,  and  ateeeolon  of  Uo  ton 

Alexander,  act  20. 

Deinarchna  aet*  26  htgUL  to  oompOM 

orations. 

Alexander  marches  ilgtfnit  the  Thradam^ 
Tril>alli.  and  Illyrians.  While  he  is  en- 
gaged ui  tliis  wur,  Thebes  revolts.  He 
fbn^with  nuadMo  toathwndi^  and  de- 
stroys Thebes. 

Philippides,  the  comic  poet,  flourished. 

Alexander  oommences  the  war  against  PonSa. 
He  crc'^'es  t1tf>  Hfllespont  in  the  sptmg^ 
defeats  the  Persian  satraps  at  the  GranicM 
in  Ae  flMnth  Tfaaiifriion  (May),  and  con- 
quers the  westeni  part  of  ,\sia  Minoi; 
Aristotle  returns  to  Athena. 

Alonoder  fnbdveo  Lyda  in  <ho  winter,  coU 
loots  his  forces  at  Gordium  in  the  spring, 
and  deiiBats  Doraas  at  lanis  late  in  the 
autumn. 

Alexander  takes  Tyre,  after  a  siege  of  seven 
raonths  in  Heeat/mibaeon  (July).  He  takes 
Gaza  in  Se[jlcmber,  and  then  marches  uito 
Egypt,  which  Bubmit.>i  to  )iim.  In  the  winter 
he  visits  the  oracle  of  Ammon,  and  ijiveo 
orders  fat  the  foundation  of  Alexandria. 

tile  comic  poet,  (lourisliod. 
Mto  oat  frooi  Memphia  in  tha 
4  R 
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341 


339 

336 
339 


227 
226 

825 
884 

222 

331 


220 


319 

31 B 
317 

215 
214 
318 

313 

311 

210 
309 
308 


Dealih  of  Philemon,   the  comic  poet, 
aet  97. 

Aratus  delircre  SicjOB,  and  saitM  it  to  the 

Achaean  league. 
Ameaa  fisuBdt  Ao  PvAiui  muonAyt 

Aratus,  a  socmid  timo  pcnoml  of  the  Achaean 
e,  deliyen  Corinth  from  the  Maoe- 


n.c. 
207 


AgiilY*  king  of  Sparta  put  to  death  in  con- 
of  hia  attempta  to  tefwin  the 


Death  of  Antigonn^  «ad  Mi wion  of  Ut  md 

Demetrius  II. 
Cleomencs  111.  becomes  king  of  Sputa. 
Death  ot  Deraetriiu  II.  ond  aocession  of  An- 

tigontjs  Dosoii,  who  vrm  left  by  Danotriltt 

g^uardiaii  of  hia  son  I'iiilip. 
Cleomenes   conmunoai  WV   SgiiBit  the 

Achn  f.in  Lfajue. 
Cleomenes  carries  on  the  war  with  success 

against  Antao,  who  k  «0riB  tiio  pntal 

of  the  Achaean  Tjoafruc. 

Reforms  of  Cleomenes  at  Sparta. 

The  Adawnu  can  is  tiM  assistaiiee  of  Anti- 
ponus  Doson  ajrainst  Clc^omenos. 

Maiitincia  taken  bj  Antigoaus  and  Megalo- 
polis by  Cleomenea. 

AntigonuB  defeats  CleonieiMt  ll  Sellasia,  and 
obtains  ponesslon  of  Sparta.  Cleomenes 
sails  to  Egypt)  where  he  dies.  Extinction 
of  the  njtf  Ino  off  tho  H«ndldM  st  H 
Sparta. 

Death  of  Antigonns  Doson  aud  accession  of 

Philip  v.,  act.  17. 
The  Achaean 3  and  Aratua  arc  defeated  by 
the  Aetolians.    The  Achatams  apply  for 
to  Ffamp^  who  emiei  their 
0.    CommmnMH   of  tho  Mtf 
War. 

The  history  of  Axata  ended  hi 

year,  and  that  of  Poly^iius  cnmmmcos. 
Successes  of  Philip.  Ue  invades  Aetolia  and 
Elis,  and  whiten  »t  Aigoi. 

Phylnrchoa,  the  historian,  flourished. 
Continued  successes  of  Philip.    He  again  in- 
vades Aetolia  and  afterwards  Laconia. 
Third  and  last  yeer  of  the  Sodel  Wu, 

peace  concluded. 
Philip  concludes  a  treaty  with  liaiuiibaL 

Eratoithettes  flourished. 
Philip  remorea  Aratus  by  poiiOB. 
Birth  of  Cameades. 

Deethof  Axehhoedce  at  theeiplweer 

Syracuse  by  the  Romans. 
Treaty  between  Rome  and  the  Aetolians 

against  Philip. 
The  Romans  lake 
Philip  invades  JBUa. 
Philip  mofehce  iMo  Pdopamoiiii  to 

the  Achaeans. 
Phiiopoemen  is  elected  general  of  the  Achaean 

League,  and  effecte  important  lefionns  in 

theamv; 


205 
303 

381 

200 


197 

186 

194 
192 


rati; 


191 

100 
189 
188 

188 

188 

179 
171 

168 
167 


151 
148 

148 
147 


146 


;:  -Jbi: 


Phiiopoemen  defeato  aod  alays  ^^'^ 
tyrant  of  LMedMHMB,  fll 

Mantineia. 

Death  of  Chrya^ipiia,  vhe 
by  Zenoof  Tmb. 

The  Aetolians  make  peace 
Philip's  treaty  with  Ronio. 
Nehii,  tymleff . 

Philip  makes 

Attains. 
Pbilopocmen,  genenl  of  the . 

Nabis. 

Philip  takes  Chioa,  and  winters  is  Ckta. 
Philip  returns  to  Macedonia.    War  Wwa 

Philip  and  Rome,  which 

197.    Soc  the  Roman  Tables. 
Aristophanes,    the  grammaxia 

rished. 
PhUip  defMled  aft  the 

phalae. 
Graeoe  dadaied  ftoa  hj 

Isthmian  games. 
Death  of  Enitoatheftea,  aeC  M. 
PhUopoeraen  daAate  NUfaia,  wke  k 

wards  slain  hy  tht-  Aetoliauj?. 

is  added  by  Fhilopocaca  to  the . 

Leane. 

AntiocTius  comcK  :nt«T  Greece  to 
Aetolians  agMnat  the  Bmmatm,  Mm  mimm 
at  Chalets. 

Antiochua  and  the  Aetoliana  defeated  hj  t>* 

Romans  at  tlie  battle  of  Tbermajrt-Ii' 
The  Kouiaits  besiege  Amphisaa^  aui 

a  truce  to  the  Aetolians. 
Thf   Romans  bcsie^ 

peace  to  the  Aetoliana. 
PhitopoaBMn 

League,  subjugates  S| 

the  laws  of  Lycoigoa. 
The  Mfnikae  leipalt 

Lsegue.    They  r.ij<turo 

ndMpoemen,  aeU  70. 
Fo^hioi^  the  hnlariaa.  eanicateB 

at  the  funeral  of  Phiiopoemen. 
Death  of  Philip  and  accession  of  PeneosL 
War  between  Poens  and  Bone.  wOxl 

continuea  tffll  &  A  168L   8ea  the  Emm 

Talk's. 

Defeat  and  capture  of  Persetio  by 

Paolus. 
Division  of  Macedonia. 
One  thousand  of  the  principal 
sent  to  Rome. 

Polybius  is  among  the  Ac 
Return  of  tho  Achaean  exlka. 
Aadriieoa,  pvetaoding  to  ha  Ika  oai  if . 

seus,  lays  claim  to  the  Mirrdnsii— t 
Andiiscus  coiM|iMccd  by  Metelloa. 
 «i  flw  fcnn  rf  a 


provmce. 

War  between  Rome  and  tho  AcK^^^iaa. 
Destntction  <tf  Connth  br 
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Foundation  of  Rome  on  the  Palatine  Mount, 
on  th«  Palilia,  the  21st  of  April.  This  is 
the  era  ofVarro.  According  to  Cato,  Rome 
was  founded  in  B.  c.  751,  according  to 
Polybius  in  n.  c.  750,  according  to  Fabios 
Pictor  in  747. 

Romulu'<,  first  Roman  king,  reiffned  thirtj- 
ftCTcu  years.  Rape  of  the  Sabine  women. 
Conquett^  «f  the  OuniMOMt,  Graitmuni, 
and  Anteninatos.  War  and  league  with 
the  Sabinesy  who  settle  on  the  Cvitoline 

Ttldm  diin  at  Lamadam^^Wt 
FidnMaiid  VeiL 

Numa  Pompilins,  Bocond  Roman  king.  The 
lenffth  01  Numa's  reign  is  stated  differ- 
enUy.  Livr  makes  it  43  years  ;  Cicero, 
who  fellows  Polybitis.  39  years.  Constant 
peace  during  Nimin's  reign.  Institution 
of  religious  certiiiuuii's  and  regulation  of 
the  year. 

Tulliis  Hostilius,  third  Roman  kine,  reigned 
32  ycara.  Destruction  of  Alba,  and  re- 
moval of  its  inhabitants  to  B4IIM.  War 
with  Vflii  and  FidnuM*  Liigw  with  (he 


B.C 

308 


507 

506 
505 
504 

503 

502 

501 


juMm  junraff  suuiji  itemBn  Km^,  raigiNa 

2  t  years.  Origin  of  the  plebeians,  con- 
sisting of  conquered  Latins  settled  on  the 
Afvntioe.  Bxlenmm  of  the  dty.  Oitia 

founded. 

li.  Tarquinius  Priscus,  fiflh  Roman  king. 
Qreatness  of  the  Roman  monazchy.  Great 
public  works  undertaken.  Conquest  of  the 

Sabines  and  Latins.  The  senate  increased 
to  300.  The  number  of  the  equitcs  doubled. 
IiKstitiition  rif  the  minores  gcntcs. 
ScrviuB  Tullius,  sixth  Roman  king,  reigned 
44  years,  lie  adds  the  l-)squiiinc  and 
VimioaUa  to  the  dtj,  and  surrounds  the 
city  with  a  stone  wall.  Constitution  of 
Scrvius  Tullioa.  Institntion  of  the  30 
plcb^  trihei^  and  ef  tiie  eomitia  cen- 
tiiriata. 

L.  Tarquinius  Superbaa  last  Roman  king. 

I  The  conatitiitioo  of  Serrraa  TalHiia  abro- 
gated. Tarq'iin  becomes  rnl.T  of  Latium. 
Makes  war  upon  the  VoUcians  and  con- 
(|  tiers  Sosasa  Pometta.  Sends  colonies  to 
Signia  and  Circeii.  Expulsion  of  the 
Tarquini  asd  aatabliahment  of  the  re- 
public; 

Cbfl;  L.  Junius  Brutus.    Oeeis.  Mi. 

L.  Tarquinius  Cullatinus,  Alxl. 

Sp.  Lucretius  'i'ricipitinus.    Mori.  est. 

M.  Hofatius  PnlrilW 

P.  Valerius  Poplicola. 
War  with  the  Etruscans,  and  death  of  Brutus 
iDhHtb.  Fim  tnatjr  with  GMlhagc. 


500 
499 


498 


497 


496 


405 


494 


493 


Con.  P.  Valerius  Poplicola  II. 

T.  Lucretius  Triripitinus. 
War  with  P(Hrsena,  king  of  Clusium, 
Coss.  P.  Valerius  Poplicol.i  HI. 

M.  Ilnrntius  Pulvdiuii  iL 
Dedicatinn  of  the  On^tdUna  templa  hj  the 

consul  Horatius. 
Coss.  Sp.  Lartius  Flavus  $.  Rufui. 

T.  Herminins  Aqvfltimt. 
Coss.  M.  Valerius  Volusui. 

P.  Postomius  Tubertoa. 
Om,  P.  Yalcrioa  Peplieoht  IV. 

T.  Lucretius  Tricipitinus  II. 
^pioi  Chuidina  remoTcs  to  Roni& 
dm.  P.  Ptoetmnina  Tubertus  II. 

-\u'Ti{ipa  Menenius  Lanatufc 
Death  of  P.  Valerius  Pop!  ICO  l.-u 
Co$$.  Opiter  Viiginius  Tricostus. 

Sp.  Cassius  Viscellinua. 
Coss.  Postumus  Cominius  Auruncus. 

T.  Lartius  Flavus  *.  Rufus. 
Institution  of  the  Dictatorship.    T.  Lartlea 
Flavus      Riifu..^  wa.s   the  first  dictator, 
and  Sp.  Cusiiius  ViscellinuSy  the  first  ma- 
gister  cquitutn. 
Coss.  Sen  Sulpicius  Camerinus  Cnmutua* 

M.  Tullius  Longus.  A/ori.  e. 
Oom.  T.  Aehotina  Blm 

P.  Veturius  Geinitm?  Cicuiima, 
Ckm.  T.  Lartiaa  Flavos  s.  Rufus  IL 
Q.  CloeHiia  (Vokak)  Sieolaa. 
Did.  A.  Postnmius  Albus  RegiUaHii. 
Mag.  Ea.  T.  Aebutius  Elra. 
Battle  or  lake  Regillus,  in  which  the  Latins 
are  defeated  by  the  Ronana.  Some 
writers  place  this  battle  in  B.  c.  496,  in 
which  year  Postuniius  was  consuL 
Cbss.  A.  Scniproniut  Atrattnoa, 
M.  Miiiuciu.s  Aiiu'iiriiui?. 
Coss.  A.  Postumius  Albus  Regillensis. 

T.  Virginius  Tricoataa 
Tarquinius  Stiju'rlms  dies  at  Cumae. 
Coss.  Ap.  Claudius  babiniu  Regilknsis. 

P*  Saf^lnt  PllMQa  Straetoa. 
Oppression  of  the  plebeians  by  the  patricians. 
The  tribaa  inoeaaed  ftwn  20  to  21  bj  tha 
addition  of  tiio  tribaa  Cbadia. 
Coss.  A.  Virginius  Tricostiu  CaeliomtaitBaniu 

T.  Veturius  Geminus  Cicurinui. 
DieL  M*.  Valerius  Volosus  Maximua. 
Maff.  Eg.  Q.  Senrilius  Priscus  Stmctus. 
First  secession  of  the  plel)a  to  the  Sacred 
Mount.    Institution  of  the  Triimin  plebis 
aad  Aadflat  pidna.  Goloiqr  ant  to  Via* 
litrne. 

Coss.  Sp.  Cassius  Viscellinus  II. 

Postumus  Cominina  Annmena  II. 


Treaty  with  the  Latins  concluded 
Cassias.    War  witii 
captore  «f  CSorioIL 


by  Sp. 


the  Volscians  and 
4»3 
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Maff,  At>  L.  Julius  Jula«. 

OrMt  netDiy  over  the  Aequiani  and  Vol 

•eiaiM  at  Momit  Algidus. 
Om.  C.  Papinus  Crassnt. 

L.  Julius  Juliis. 
CcM».  I*.  Ser^'ius  Fidelia*  11 

Hostu3  Lucretioa 
Om».  A.  Cornelius  Coesus. 

T.  Qainctius  Pernios  Cincinnatui  II. 
Om.  C.  Scnrfliiu  Smictns  AhaU. 

L.  P.npirius  Mn^illnntis  11. 
War  declared  agaiust  Veii  by  tlie  Toto  of 

iIm  oomitfai  wiitiiiiBtfc 
IV.  Trih.  Mil.  mn,«.  jxtt.    (I.iv.  iv.  31.) 
AW.  Mom.  Aemilitu  Mamerciiuu  II L 
Shuj.  Eq.  A.  Carnettoi  Comui. 
War  with  Veii.  FidMM  wifflaL  fwbte,  b 

retaken  and  destrojsd. 
IV.  Trib.  MiL  eomt.  pot.    (Lhr.  ir.  85.) 
TriKx-  with  Viui  fo  tirotity  \ .  ;irs. 
11'.  Ti  ii>.  Mil.  rr>tts.  jhA,   (Lit.  if,  86.) 
t  t7(.i.«..  L.  Julius  .lulus, 

W  Papirius  Crassiu. 
Cbi*.  C.  SemprouiuA  Atmtinot. 

Q.  Fabius  Vibulanut, 
War  with  the  Vobdn^  Ydtmnm  tduB 

bv  the  Sanmitcs. 
/  V.'  Trib.  AOL  COM.  pot.    (Ut.  iv.  42.) 
Omr.  N.  fUria  Tihdamit. 

T.  Quinctius  Cai>it()linOi  Bta-VntiH. 
The  munber  of  the  ^uaeeum  ineraued  fix>m 

Pr,TrA,m,«m$.paL  (Liv.iv.44.) 
Conquest  of  ^  Gnsk  eilj  of  Cttmae  hf  the 

Campaniaiu. 
IV.  Trih.  Afil.<mt*pal.  (Lit.  iv.  44.) 
///.  Tri/i.  Mil.  eons.  jy,t.    (Liv.  ir.  45.) 
/>ic<.  Q.  Scrvilius  I'riscus  Fidenae  II. 
Moff.  Eq.  C.  Scrvilius  (Straetas)  AaDh. 

Omus.  li.  Papiriu.H  MiiL.'i1lanu9. 

Mam.  Aemilius  MainercinuB. 
Defeat  of  the  Aequian,  LavicI  tidten,  and  a 

colony  emt  thithnr. 
IV.Tnh.MU.ooM.poL 
IV.  TVa.  MU.eetm.fnt. 

fV.  Trih.  .\fil.  0>tia.  jK>t. 
IV.  TriL  MiL  com.  poL 
War  with  the  Aeqidan. 


B.C. 


407 


406 


405 
404 

403 


(Liv.  IT.  47.) 
(Lit.  It.  47.) 

(Liv.  iv.  49.) 
(Liv.  iv.  49.) 
Bob 


Postumius,  the  consular  tribune,  killed  by 
the  eoldien.  From  this  time  the  power 
of  the  Aeqaiana  and  Volscians  declines, 
chiefly  throogk  tha  inrriBiim  odight  el 
thi"  Siunnites. 
Coss.  A.  Cornelius  Cossua. 

L.  Furius  ModuUiniu. 
Com.  Q.  Fal<iu«  Vihulanna  Ambattm. 

C.  Furius  Pacilus. 
Ooet.  M.  Papixiot  MagflhiMiL 

C.  Nautius  Rutilus. 
Ooit.  M\  Aemiliiu  Mamerciuoi. 

C.  Valerin  Podtoi  Yehm 
M.  Macniu.«.  trilnine  of  the  ftebii  pKepam 

an  agrarian  law. 
Cost.  On.  ComdiQi  Coama. 

L.  Furius  MedvDinvi  IL 
Three  of  the  four  quaestors  are  plebeians, 
being  the  first  time  that  the  plebeians  had 
ubtiiinc-d  this  oAea. 
UL  Trib,  MU,  eeme.  paL  (Liv.  ir.  &$,) 


403 

401 

400 

m 

898 


397 
896 


395 
394 

393 


899 

391 


Maff.  Eq.  C.  Sexriliiu  (i 
JV.  Trib.  MU.  corns,  pot.    (  I^i  v. 
Expratioo  of  the  truce  witL  V'eii- 
4S6.    The  tnwa  wm  Mad«  im  i* 

years  ;  but  the  venrs  w.:T<r«  thf»  <  'i 

years  uf  ti-ii  months.     Xl^  Rseat 

feated  by  the  ValasiBBak. 
IV.  Tnh.  Mil.  crms.  jkA.     (Liv.  ir.  -5^^, 
War  with  the  Volsciane. 

oriled  TamcoM) 

a;:ainst  Veii.     Pay  decret-d  Lv  ihrsc* 
to  the  Komao  soldiers  for  t^e 
VI.  M.M. 
Siege  of  Veii 

B.C. 
VI,  M.  MU 
An  eclipse  of  the 


(Liitr.  jr.  «l.> 

in  the  Kz^ 


Maximi  as  occniring  tm 
June.    (Cic.  dc  Rep.  u  16.) 
VI.  Trib.  Ma.  ooits.  poi.   (Ur.  L> 
Ciassr.  M.  Furiu*  Cumiflus. 

M.  Postumius  Aibinua 
Livy  caanta  the 
tribunes, 
in  numboE. 
VI,  TVA,  MU.  eiM<.  f^f.  (Unr^t^ 

Defeat  of  the  Romans  betocw 
reoovcfed  by  the  Volsciana. 

VI.  Wb.  Mi.  eeme.  pot.    (Liv.  t.  It.) 

VI.  Trih.  MiL  cons.  /-      t  Law.  w.  11) 

Anxnr  recoveced  by  the  Homaai. 

VI.  M.  MU.  eom*.  pot.   (Ltr.  t.  IX) 

A  pestilence  at  Rome^    A  ItaalirtHriB 
stituted  for  the  first  time. 

VI.  Trih.  MU.  emu.  pat,   {JLm,  t.  14.) 

An  embaaaf  am  ta  caaaali  Ilia  ead 

Delphi 

17.  Trih.  Mil  eons.  poL   (Liv.  t.  It.) 
VI  Tnh.  Mil.  come.  pel.  (Uw.  r.  It.) 

M.  Furius  Cnmilhi*. 
A/u(/.  Eq.  P.  Cocuelios 
Gaptae  of  Veii  Vy  tile 

IV.  Trib.  Afil.  }>«^. 

VL  Trib.MU.oom$,poL 
Pmee 

L.  VoIeiiBiFBtitasL  Aid, 
P.  Comdiae  Mahagiorasis 
L.  Locretins  Fkwa  (~  ' 

Scr.  Sulpicius 
L.  Papirius  Cursor. 
C.  Julius  Julua.    iV/orl  «, 
M.  Cornelias 
Distribution  of  the  Vi 
the^ebeians. 

M.  Manlioa  Ofitoiiimi. 
VI.  lVA.MU,mm.mL  (Liv.v.«.) 


Cost. 


Oau$. 


(Liv.  T.  24.) 
(Liv. 


JhL 


The  Gauls 
Clusium. 

n.  M,inLeom$.poL  ilAf,%m 
DieL  M.  Furius  Canunua  IL 

M<^.  Eq.  Ij.  Valerius  Potitus. 

Rome  taken  by  thk  Gwia  TW  lU- 

mans  an>  def«^tcd  at  the  buds  sf  Ar 

AUia  on  the  iCth  .%f  July  (Nifbnhr.fii  . 

note  1179),  and  the  Qaais  caiaci 

on  the  third  day  afbr  dka 

hMSHalUd 
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4Mi  hsve  RflBM,  after  Md- 
il|g  it  seven  iDontha. 
F7.  TVib.  MiLcoHM^pot,  (Liv.Ti.  U) 
M>iei,  M.  Furius  Cam9hit  III. 
Ma^.  Bg.  C.  Senrilius  Ahala. 
Rome  robuilL    Thf^  latins  and  Hernkans 
rcnuuiice  their  alluuicc  with  Rome.  Rome 
attacked  by  the  surroundiBg  BStiflni  |  Iwl 
C&milluB  gains  victories  over  them. 
VI,  TVib.  Mil.  cons.  pot.   (Liv.  vi.  4.) 
VI.  7VA.  MO.  eons.  pot.   (Liv.  vi.  5.) 
The  number  of  the  Romnn  tribes  incrcfis^'d 
from  21  to  25,  by  the  addition  of  four  new 

<Ma,  and  Jmimytn. 
VI,  Trib.  MiL  eom$.  pot.  (Liv.  tL  6.) 
Defiaat  ofilie  AntiBlef  nd  BtoaMm. 

VI.  Trib.  Afll.  cons,  />o^   (Lh;  iL  11.) 
Uict,  A.  Corncliua  Cos.s;is. 
Afoff.  Eq.  T.  Qainclius  Capitolinuii 
Defeat  of  the  Voltcians.   A  cokay  fimnded 

at  Sotrinim.  The  pritriciann  accuse  M. 
Manliiii  Capitolmua  ot  aspiring  to  royal 
pinver. 

VI.  Tnfi.  Mil.  cons.  pot.    (Liv.  vi.  IR.) 
Maulius  is  brought  to  tml,  condemned,  and 
put  to  deadL 
\    VL  Trib.  Mil.  mn^.  jmt.    (Liv.  vi.  2L) 
The  Ager  Pomptinus  assigned  to  the  ple- 

bcinMi  A  cBwmy  §KBnSitiL  lit  W<p<lfc 
r/.  Trifj.  Mil.  cons.  pot.  (Ut.  IpL  93.) 
Wu  with  PneoMte. 
Vt.  7H8k  MU.  MM  pot.  {\M.  tL  S3.) 
War  with  Praenestc  and  the  Volscians. 
VL  Trib.  Mil.  eons.  pot.  (Lir.  vi.  27.) 
Cam.  C.  Snlpicioi  Camerinaa.  Aid, 

8p.  PostoBiai  B«giikiab  AlUna. 

Afort.  e. 

Diet  T.  Qainctius  Cincinnatus  Capitolinus. 
Maff.  JBtf,  A.  Sempmnius  Atntionii. 
PnuTieste  taken  bv  the  dictator. 
V/.  Tnb.  MU.  cons.  poL   (Liv.  vi.  80.) 
ri.Wb.MiLwn».paL  (UnvLSl.) 
Onus.  Sp.  Servilius  Priscus. 

Q.  Cloelios  SiculuB. 
VLlHkMiL«mm.poL  (Llv.Ti.S3.) 

Vf.  Trih.  Mil.  con.*.  jioL  Their  nnn-,.  nr^ 
not  mentioned  by  Livy ;  but  Diodonis 
(zv.  71.)  has  preaervted  the  nanas  of  fan 
of  them. 

The  RooATioNRs  Liciniab  proposed  by  C. 
Licinius  and  L.  Sextius,  the  tribune*  of 
the  peopio,  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
pleV)eians,  aod  t»  iooBMa  their  politkal 
power. 

C  Udntataad  L>  Ststiiu  ra-eleeted  tribunes 

every  year  ;  and  n^.  th'-  patricians  would 
not  allow  the  Rogations  tu  become  laws, 
thatiibaiMt  fvmlod  tba  dertfan  of  all 
patrician  maijistrates  during  these  yean. 
VLWk.  MiL  eons.  pot.  (Liv.  vi  36.) 
C  Lidnint  nd  L.  tacliai,  «lw  are  again 

el.  rt(-d  tribune*,  alloW  CQMDlar  tribiiiK's  to 
be  chosen  thia  yeaa^  on  Moonnt  of  the  war 
with  Velitrae.  lieiiriM  and  Sextina  con- 
tinue to  be  re-aladed  dom  ta  &&  867. 
)69  VI.  Trib.  Mil.  cons.  pat.  (Liv.  tL  M.) 
m  VI.  Trib.  Mil.  cms.  jtot.   (Liv.  vL  S8.) 
Did.  M.  1  ur  18  GamiUiia  lY. 
M^Mf,  UAaniltM 


B.C. 


367 


7 

'6 


75 

90 

71 


70 


Sd5 

364 

868 


881 


at»u 


359 


367 


DbL  P. 

Map.  3].  C.  Licinius  Calvw. 
VI.  TriL  Mil.  eons.  pot.  (Liv.  tI  42.)  • 
Diet  M.  Farina  Camillaa  V. 
Mag.Eq.  T.C^inctins (^ncinnataa Capitolinus. 
The  RoOATIONKR  LiciMAK  paMed.    One  of 
the  consuls  was  to  be  chosen  from  the  ple- 
beians ;  but  a  new  magistracy  was  Inati- 
tuted,  the  praetor«hip,  which  was  to  bo 
confined  to  the  patricians.    Camillaa*  tha 
dictator,  conquera  the  Gaoli,  and  dedieataa 
a  tenijile  to  Concordia  to  celehnte  the 
rcconaliation  of  the  two  ocdan. 
Coss.  L.  AamiHaa  MaiaiduM. 

L.  Sextius  Sextititi?  Lntrmium. 
€iaMa.  A.  Poatnmiua  Regiiieusis  Aibiniia. 

C  SalpiefaM  Pelieu 
First  Pi  ehkian  Cossi'L,  L.  Sextioi. 
FiB«T  P&AXTOR,  L.  Furius  Camiiloa. 
ObUb  Ii.  Oeuueiua  Aventinensis. 

Q.  Servilius  Ahala. 
Pestilence  at  Rome.    Death  of  n««>illa^ 
Coss.  C.  Sulpicius  Peticus. 

C.  Ueinins  OUvdi  Stolo. 
The  pestilence  iiiiiilliwiJi.  Lodi  aaoki  fiiat 

instituted. 
Cbts.  Cn.  Graucina  Aw^Beniia. 

L.  Aemilius  Mamercinus  II. 
Diet.  L.  Manlioa  OapitoUnus  Imperiosua. 
Mag.  Eq.  U  PfaMrina  Natta. 
CVasfc  M.  Fkbiua  Ambustus. 

K  Farias  MeduUinua. 
Oott,  Q.  SerriUttB  Ahala  II. 

L.  Oenucius  Aventiiiensis  XL 
Diet.  A  p.  Claudius  Crassinus  Regi 
Miuj.  Eq.  P.  Comelins  Scapula. 
Half  of  the  Tribuni  Militum  for  the  first  i 
elected  by  the  people.  Rnrthqoake  i 
Sdf-devotion  of  Curtius. 
Chalk  C.  Sulpicius  Peticus  II. 

C.  Licinius  Calviis  Stolo  II. 
Diet.  T.  Quinctius  Pennus  Capitolinus  Cri*- 
pmus. 

Mag.  Eq.  Sor.  Cornelius  Malugincnsis. 

Invasion  of  the  Gauls.  T.  Manlius  killa  a 
Gaol  in  ainfile  eonbat,  and  aeqniM  tiw 
Minianie  of  Torquatus. 

Coss.  C.  Poetdius  Libo  Viaolu& 
M.  FUnoa  AnlNiatBS. 

Diet.  Q.  Servilius  Ahala. 

Mag,  Eq.  T.  Qainctius  Peonaa  Capitolimt 
Oriapinns. 

War  with  the  Gauls  and 
defeated  by  the  dictator. 

Coss.  M.  Pnpilius  Laenas. 

Cn.  Munlius  Capitoliane 

Coss.  C.  Kabius  Ambustua. 
C.  Plautius  Proculua. 

Diet,  C.  Sulpicitu  Peticus. 

Mag.  Eq.  M.  Valerins  PopHcola. 

Plautius  defeats  the  Hemicans,  and  Saljociiia 
the  Oanla.  FaUaa  fights  xamnmMtf 
agldntt  the  TarquinieiiM  s,  Renewal  of  the 
wiance  with  Latium.  Lex  Poetelia  deasi^ 
Ma,  proposed  by  the  tribane  Poetd^jaa. 
The  numb  r  of  tribes  increased  from  35  to 
27  by  the  addition  of  the  PemspUm  and 
PdVUa. 

Com,  C.  Marcius  RntOus. 

Cn.  ^""imf  ^jq^tftinma  luiptfimia  IL 
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The  Sanmites  again  de&aledL  War 

the  Marai  and  Peligni. 
Cim.  Ap.  Claiidi'iH  Caem^. 

L.  Voluninius  Flarniiia  Violens. 
Cbm.  M.  Valerius  Maximus. 

C.  .lanius  niibulciH  Rnitus, 
Fabius   proconsul  defeaU  the  bamnites  at 

AUifae. 
Ob$$.  P.  Comolhis  Ar%  jna. 

Qp  Marciua  TremuliUL 
DML  P.  Canieliat  Seipw  BtMm, 
Afai/.  Eq.  P.  Decius  Mus. 
Imorrection  and  subjugatkui  of  the  Uer- 


Oom.  L.  Postiimius  Megelhi*. 

TL  Minpcim  Aogiimiu.  Omkk  «u 
IC  FUfhii  Oufiis  ftatinat* 

Victorious  canipi^P  MglS^  th* 

Bovianum  taken. 
Con.  P.  Sulpicitu  SaTeiria 
P.  Sempronius  Sophaa. 
Q.  Fal>iu8  Maximos  ~ 
P.  Decius  Mus. 
Peace  concluded  with  the  Saanitefl.  The 
Acquians  defeated  with  great  slaughter. 
Peace  with  the  Marrucini,  Mani,  PeiignL 
The  eenaon  place  ell  tike  libeitiiii  Id  die 
ftvr  city  tribes. 

Cb.  Flavioa  makes  known  the  dvfle  jue 
mA  poUiihee  m  cakodv  of  tbe  ftHi 
and  nefosti. 
Omu  L>  OcattctBi  Aventinenaia. 

Ser.  OomeBtti  Lsiiliifae  (Bdtani). 
Colonies  sent  to  Sora  and 
Om,  M.  Livius  Denter. 

M.  Aemilius  Paullus. 
Dkt  C.  Junius  Baboloiii 
Mag.  E<j.  M.  Titinius. 
The  Aequians  renew  the  w;ir,  but  are  easily 

defeated  by  the  dictat  r. 
Diet.  Q.  Fabnis  Maxiimis  Hulliami  IL 
Mag,  Eq.  M.  Aemilius  Paulina. 
Did.  BC.ValeriiieGorn»  II. 
Mag.  Eq.  C.  Scmproniun  Sophus. 
No  consols  this  year.    War  with  the  Marsi 

Cbm  Q.  Appnleius  PariMU 

M.  Vaierios  Comu  V. 
Tlw  Lex  Ogolnk  ineneMe  die  omiiher  of  the 

pontiflb  and  augurs^  and  enacts  that  four 
of  the  pontifl^  and  fire  of  the  aagiia  shall 
always  be  plebeians. 

The  Lex  Valeria  cb  jmnooaiione  ro- 
rnacted  the  former  law,  wln'ch  hixA  been 
twice  before  passed  on  the  proposiiiwu  of 
different  rocmbers  of  tlie  SBM  gMM> 
Cam.  M.  Fulvius  Paetimis. 

T.  Manliua  Torquatus.   Mart.  e. 
ICValeritiB  Conms  VL 
Omn   P.  Seni]irr>nius  Sopluis, 
P.  idulpicius  baverho. 
Two  ner  mm  tcauA  { Ike 
/  crvmsB* 
the  Umhrine. 
(h$a.  L.  Corndioe  Sdpbi 

Cn.  Fulvius  Maximtti 
Third  Samnitk  War.    The  Samnitea  in- 
vade the  territory  of  the  liucanians,  the 
allies  of  the  Romans,  which  occariaoe  a 
The  Samnitee  defeated  at  JSoviMUUR ; 


297 


296 


295 


294 


293 


886 


S91 


290 


289 

288 

287 

286 


285 
284 
288 


theBtniscBM,atV< 

ed  at  Carsf  oli. 
Coss.  Q.  Fabius  Maxhnna 
P.  Decius  Mus  IV. 

ne 

cans  rpmain  quiet  thi? 
Cost,  L.  Volomnius  Fli:n:ua  V 
Ap.  Chuidhu  Caccus  1  T~ 
The  war  coBlinad  IB 

Etruria. 
Com.  Q.  Flibiaa  MazimB 
P.  Decin*  Miis  IV. 
Great  defeat  of  the  tjamnitea. 


Co$9.  L.  Postmnius  Megf^Uue 
Ji.  Attiina  Rfgnlns. 
sr.  voRmm  Anrmt 
C.  Marcius  Rutilna  (i 
continued  in  SemniDia  a^<3 
Three  cities  in  Etnuio,  Volaiio^ 
and  Arretium  sue  for 
made  with  them  for  40 
Om.  L.  Papinus  Cmsor. 

Sp.  Carrilios  Maximtia. 
The  Samnites  defeated  witk 

sondtal  set  up  at  Rome. 
Coss.  Q.  FabiBs  ^■■8— ■ 

D.  Junius  Brutos  ScacTaT 
The  ooasol  Fabius  defiaated 
lNitUiCidier,Q.FaU« 
great  victory  over  the  Samnitra^ 
they  never  xecovcc 
gcneial,  iaka 
<^*.  L.  Postnmius  Megrilus  lit. 

C  Junras  Bratus  Bubiilcuf. 
The  Samnitea  hopelessly  couunue 

Venusia. 
Coss.  P.  Cornelias  Rufinom. 

M*.  Curias  Dentatna. 
Both  consuls  invade  Samnram. 

nites  aubmit  and  sue  ibr 


53  years.    See  n.  c  343. 
Coss.  M.  Valerius 
Q.Cacdieiw 
Triumviri  Capitalee  iastitutrd. 

to  Castnun,  Sena«  and  Hadria. 
Om.  Q.  Maicins  Tremoliis  IL 
P.  Cornelius  Arvina  II. 
Coss.  M.  Claudius  MaroeUaa. 

C.  Nautins  Rutilos. 
Coss.  M.  Valerius 

C.  Aelius 
Diet.  Q.  Hortensiufc 

Last  secession  of  Hm '   

tensia  of  the  dictator  ormfrrms  raor?  hJr 


the  privileges  of  the 


8  of  the  ^ebciaua. 
twyfNlaUjpae 


The  La 


year. 

Om,  CClandiae  C-*"*"^. 
X-AanfiMLepidw: 

Cbfs.  C.  Serv  ilius  Tucoa. 

L.  Caeciliua  Jif  etellus  Di-nt^. 
Com.  P.OaeliBa  Dolabeila 

Cbiss.  .  . 

Q.  Caedicius  Noctua.  ^ML 
The  Oauls  besiege 

latka 
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the  Oaub  aud  Etruscaiu  are  defeated  by 

Mau  C.  Knbricius  Luscinns. 
Q.  Aemilius  Papus. 

h'-  lioii  defeated:  peace  made  with  them. 
TUe  Siimnites  revolt,  })i:t  art-  dofi  atoii  tf>- 
gether  with  the  Lucanians  aad  Bruttiaas. 

lines  attack  a  Roman  fleet. 
*bms.        Aemiliu  Barbula. 
Q.  Ifafdoi  Philippas. 

*VRRHl  s   ARRIVES  IN  ItaI.V.  caillO 

upon  the  inritation  of  the  Taren  tinea  to 
■—fat  them  in  their  war  agaiiut  the 
Romans. 
Cbm»  P.  Valerins  Laevino* 
Xi.  Coruncaniiu. 

Maty.  Kq  

Ccnas.  

Gb.  DMnitiuf  Calviniu  Maadnnn 

deia. 

%Atmmm  Mr  9  OVI|neiBi  IWTRnik 

p.  Dkius  Mus. 
Tlw  Rnwni  again  defeated  bj  Pyirbu 


I!.  ('. 

■jii;; 


267 


2G6 


265 


264 


Coss. 


Did. 


4  Cbn. 


72 


71 


270 

260 


Cos*.  C.  fliMdai  LBidnit  IL 

Q.  AeafliM  Pftpos  II. 
Pyrrbna  paaaea  orer  into  Sicily.   The  Ro- 
xnaaa  cany  on  the  war  with  succcm  againBt 
the  nations  of  Soutbeni  Italj,  who  had 
aided  with  Pyrrhun. 

P.  Cornelius  Rufinus  II. 
C.Junius  Brutus  Bubulcus  II. 
Q.  Fabius  Alaxiniiis  Gurges  II. 
C.  (t«-iiucius  ClepsioB. 
P.  CoxiMtiw  BafiBOi. 
Moff.  JE^  ....... 

PjfrrlniB  retnnu  to  Italy. 

M'.  Cnrius  Dentatu-*  TI, 
L.  Comeliua  Lentulua. 
GL  FUmenu  IjiHtiiimL 
Q,  Aemilius  Papus. 
Total  defeat  of  Pyrrhus  near  Beneteiitain. 
He  learea  Italy. 

M\  Curius  Dentatus  IIL 
Ser.  Cnmclius  Mercnda. 
Chum.  C.  Claudius  Caniiia  II. 

C.  Fabius  Dorso  Liciinm.    MtH,  A 
C.  Fabricius  Lusciiius  III. 
Emhasty  from  Ptoiemaeiu  Phiiudelphua  to 
RoBib    Cift|«yff<f  MBt  to  PeeideBift  ind 
Coia. 

Gmi.  L.  Pfma*  Conor  IL 
Sft  Gwflras  MsmIibbi 
Okum.  M'.  Curius  Dentatus. 

L.  Paurtiu  Conor. 
Gonehuion  of  tiw  mr  fa 

Tarentum  submits. 
Gm».  C.  Quinctius  Claudos. 

L.  (Jenucius  Clepsina. 
Rheginni  is  taken,  and  the  soldit  rs  of  the 
Campanian  legion,  who  hxid  s»'i/..  d  the  city, 
are  taken  to  Rome  and  put  to  death. 
Qw.  C.  Oenuciiia  Clepsina  IL 

Co.  Comeliua  IMasio. 
Cm.  Q»  OgolnioB  Oallos. 

SBwMM^  fint  eohed  ■! 


263 


262 


261 


260 


269 


268 


IL 


Italy. 


367 


266 


Coss.  Ap.  Claudius  Crassns  Rofds. 

P.  Semproniui  Sophos. 
The  Piccntinea  defeated  and  submit  to  the 
Romans.    Colonies  founded  at  Ariminom 
and  BeneTentam. 
Qm.  M.  Atiliiis  Reguhlib 

L.  Jolioa  Liho. 
The  SaDentfaui  defeated  and  BraDdbfami 

taken. 
Com.  N.  Fabioi  Pictor. 

IK  Mm  Pen. 
The  Sallentfaeawbmh.  8«bJi«tfMieritd7 

completed. 
Coss.  Q.  Fabius  Maxhmie  Qiuges  III. 

L.  Mamilius  Vitulus. 
Censs.  Cn.  Cornelius  Blasio. 

C.  Marcius  Rutilus  II.  (Cenaorinua.) 
Coss.  Ap.  Claudius  Candex. 

M.  Fulvius  Flaccus. 
First  Punic  War.  Fint  year.  Thecon- 
ral  Chiudins  crosses  OTor  mto  Sicily,  and 
defeats  the  Carthaginians  and  Pvracusans. 
Ohidiaton  exhibited  for  the  iirst  time  at 
Rome^ 

Coss.  M\  Vnlrrins  Maximtu  (Metidft)* 

M\  Otaciliua  GnMioi. 
Diet.  Cn.  Ftalflut  Iftufimti  Centninalos. 

Mao.  Eq.  Q.  Marcius  Philipptu. 

Second  year  of  the  first  Punic  i*-ar.  Tli.- 
two  eOBSuls  croM  over  into  Sicily,  aud 
miae  the  siege  of  MeaMBa.  Hkto  mtket 
peace  with  the  Romans. 

Con.  L.  Postumiufl  (Megellus). 
Q.  Mamilius  Vitulus. 

Third  year  «if  tin-  fir!*t  Punic  war.  The  two 
consuls  lay  siege  to  Agrigentum,  which  ia 
taken  after  a  siege  of  atnn  i^P^ifc 

Co$$.  L.  Valerius  FInccus. 
T.  Otaciiius  Crassua. 

Fourth  year  of  the  fint  Pmle  mr.  Tha 
Carthaginians  ravage  the  coast  of  Itolj. 

Cos*.  Cu.  Comelioa  Scipio  Aaina. 
G.  DniHnik 

Fifth  year  of  the  first  Punic  war.  The 
Romans  first  build  a  fleet.    The  consul 
Dnilius  gains  a  victory  by  sea  over  the 
Carth^inianB. 
Cou.  L.  rnmeliiis  ScJpio. 

C.  Aquilius  Florus. 
Sixth  year  of  the  flrat  Punic  war.   The  eon* 
Bul  Cornelius  attacks  Sardinia  and  Corsica. 
Uis  colleague  carries  on  the  war  in  Sicily. 
Cbat.  A.  Atiiios  Calatiinit. 

C.  Sulpicius  FMncatu. 
Ctsut.  C.  Duiliua. 

Ifc  Comelhia  Scipia. 
Seventh  year  of  the  first  Punic  war.  The 
two  ooiwals  canT  on  the  war  in  Sicily, 
but  wHhewit  men  wcceei. 
Coss.  C.  Atilius  Regulus  (Sermna)l* 

Cn.  Cornelius  Blasio  IL 
Did.  Q.  Ogulnios  Gall  us. 
Mag.       M.  Laetorius  Plancianns. 
Eighth  ycnr  nf  tlio  first  Punic  war.  The 
consul  AtUiiis  i;auis  a  naval  victory  otif 
Tyndaris. 
Coss.  L.  Manlius  Vulso  LongiUk 
Q.  Caedicius.   A/ort «. 
IC  Aieiu  fkgnhit  IL 
Ninth  year  of  the  fint  Punk  war.  The  two 
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coDfoli  Hanlini  and  Ragnlnt  ddhttlln 

Carthaginians  by  sea  and  land  in  Africa. 
Sarins  of  the  Roman  anna  in  Africa. 
M<'inlius  returns  to  Rome  with  pott  of  the 
army.    Keguliu  remains  in  Airier 

CfaM.  Ser.  Fulvius  Paotinus  Kofafl&Hb 
M.  AemiliuA  PuuUus. 

TmDi  ^fWt  of  tht  first  Punic  war.  Regains 
continues  the  war  in  Africa  with  great 
•acceas,  defeats  the  Carthaginians  and 
lakes  Tunis  ;  but  is  ■•■■■■■ft  deAiled 
by  the  Carthaginians  timler  tin*  command 
of  Xanthippus,  and  taken  prisoner.  The 
BoBMna  equip  a  large  flasV  wUdi  lafnlB 
the  Cartha^'iiiians,  and  carries  off  from 
Africa  the  surrivoa  of  the  amnr  af  tLtgOr 
las  i  but  on  its  ntomta Italjit  tt 
and  most  of  the  ships  are  destroyed. 

Cbst.  Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio  Asina  IL 
A.  Atilius  Calatinos  IL 

Eleventh  year  of  the  first  Punic  -virzr. 
Romans,  in  three  months,  ItuiM  nnother 
fleet  of  220  ships.    They  take  Pauonaos. 

Cbm.  Cn.  Senriliua  Cae|iiA. 

C.  Senifirniiius  Blaesns. 

Cam,  jU.  Junius  Pera.  AUl. 

h,  PlymiiM  Megellna.  JMeu 

Twelfth  year  of  the  first  Punic  war.  The 
two  consols  imvage  the  coast  of  AfrioL 
On  lhair  ratan  to  Itdy,  iIm  Rmmb  iaat 
\6  n^niri  wTecked.  The  senate  reaolvBBOt 
to  build  another  fleet  Tib. 
the  fink  plebeian  Tmtiki 

CWs.  a  AnreUitf  Cotta. 

P.  Servilias  Oeminuik 

Gsnts.  M\  Valerias  Maximus  Messala. 
P.  Samimmins  Sc^hna. 

Thirteenth  year  of  the  first  Punic  war.  The 
two  consuls  carry  on  the  war  in  bicily. 
Captxirc  of  Himera. 

Om.  L.  Caecilius  Metellna. 
C  Forius  Pacilus* 

Foorteenth  year  «f  tka  ink  Ponfe  ^-m. 
The  two  consuls  carry  on  the  war  in  Sicily. 

Cbas.  C.  Atilius  R^ulus  (Senanna)  IL 
lUnttatVabo  (Lengna)  IL 

Fifteenth  year  of  the  first  Punic  war.  Great 
victory  of  the  prooonsal  Metellaa  at  P»- . 
BdmnH.  Regaloi  ■nt  to  ReoM  to  KilkH  | 
peace,  or  at  least  an  exchange  of  pri- 
soners.   The  Romans,  on  the  eontruy, 
leaolTe  to  prosecate  the  war  with  the 
gnalnl  vigoor.    A  new  fleet  builL  The 
two  consuls  lay  siege  to  Lilybaetun. 
[Arsaces  founds  the  Parthian  monarchy. j 

Cbn.  P.  Claudius  Pulch«b 
L.  Junius  Piilhis. 

JDtcL  M.  Claudius  Giicia.  Aid. 
A.  Atilius  Calatinus. 

Rfnp.  Eq.  L.  Caecilius  Mctellus. 

Sixteenth  year  of  the  first  Punic  war.  The 
eenml  Clradiai  iafatad  Vf  m.  Ba  is 

comrnaiulcd  by  the  scnatt*  to  nominate  a 
dictator^  and  nominates,  in  seem,  Olicia, 
who  laa  been  bis  scrihe,  but  who  la  tarn- 
pelled  to  rrsiu'ii.  The  fleet  of  the  other 
consal  is  wrecked.  The  dictator  Atilius 
Qdatinos  cmaea  over  into  Sicilly,  being 
the  first  diototor  wb*  tioiid  «a 
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P.  Sen-ilius  Qeminaa  FL 
Seventeenth  year  of  the  first  I^imie 

consnla  cany  on  the 
OMit  L.  CaeciUas  Metalv  U. 

N.  Fabiu*  Biit»^. 
C<ns$.  A.  Atilius  Colatmus. 

A.  Manfina  TowjumtM  A. 
Eightet-nth  year  of  the  fii»t 
Hamilcar  Barca  anpointed 
Carthagtniaaa.   am  1 
Italy.  The 
361,233. 
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Cm,  M\  Otacilir.^  Crx.'^mmXL 
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Mag.  Etf.  M.  FolTina 
Nineteenth  ^ear  of  tbe  first 
During  tlua  year,  and  fiir 
sive  Team,  the  war  is  cfaicdy 
Both  parties  are  exhatuted 
struggle.    Hamilcar  cama  a 
with  great  skilL 
Coo,  M.  Fabius  Bateo. 

C.  Atilins  Balboa. 
Twtieth  year  of  the 
CbsK.  A.  ManJius  Torqxuitas  A: 
C.  Sempconiaa  Btneana  II. 


C.  Fundanha 


The  consul 
in  Sieilj.  A  i 
the  first  time; 
dm.  C.  Lutatius  CatoheiL 

A-  PostumiTis  AlbintM. 
Twenty-third  year  of  the  first  Paaoc  »«l 
The  Romans  again 


ct  tba 


3^t 


A.  Manlius  Torq 
Q.  Lutatius  Ceico. 
Censa.  C.  Aureiius  Coli^ 
M.  Fabius  Bnteo. 
Twenty-foorth  a^  kat 
Punic 

feats  the  Carthaginians  !  y  sea,  oj 
Ae|[atei»   Peace  made  wisk  tbe  Cs7ila> 
gimaan,    Bidly  bcMM  *  Beaan  |m- 

vince.   Revolt  and  ooaqocat  td  tbe  Fabo. 
War  of  the  Carthagininna  with  th  - 
eaoMian.  The  citixens  nt  tba 
351,000. 

Qm.  C.  Claudius  Centho. 

M.  Sempronius  Tuditnos^ 
▲  aokmr  MBt  to  Spo! 
revolt  from  Carthage. 

Livius  Andronicna 
twydix  at  Rome. 
Cbn.  C.  Mamilius  Tn 
^Q.^Vatoaaatatto. 

Ti.  Semproniu?  G 
P.  Valerius  Falia^ 
Tba  ftammm  carry  on 

Ligurians.  The  Floral ia  i&«ti:ated.  0» 
elusion  of  the  war  of  the  Carthar'aiw 
againal  fSbmt  flMRananes^  after  a  mi 
lasted  three  yean  and  four  nMH^ik  Ha 


b^gina  to  cxliihtf 
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Sm^aaim  and  Conica  to  ih» 
tnilcar  aent  into  Spain. 
Tom.  Li.  Cornelius  Leotulus  Caudinui* 

Q.  FulTtni  Flaoeiu. 
t^9T  continued  with  the  B  iii  f\nd 

P.  Corneliui  LenUilus  Caudinna. 
CX  XJUtoSn  'Wwmtt 
L.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Caudinun 
Qi.  Lutatios  Cerca  MorL  e. 
rii*  TmanlpiM  Ottib  crai  <Im  Alpf  Ml 

iirntation  of  the  Boii  ;  but  in  consequrnce 

of  dinemicim  wilii  Uio  Boii»  Uuj  ntam 
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The  Romans  carry  on  «K  litth  dM 
Ltigariaos  and  Corsicans. 
C6s$,  T.  BAanliu*  Torqnatns. 

CAtiliotBulbus  II. 
The  Sardinittu  rebel  nt  the  instis^ation  of 
the  CarthMRHiBUii,  but  art;  subdued.  The 
tinpto  «f  Mam  h  alnt  far  Iht  MOBod 

time. 

The  poet  Naevius  flooiithed. 
Cbn.  L.  Postumius  Albiim 
Sp.  Canilius  MaxioMk 
Ceius.  C.  Atiliui  Bulbus. 

Wnr  with  the  Li£nirian3,  Coryican^  and  Sar- 
diuianc,  who  were  aecretlj  urged  by  the 
Cttthaginiam  to  Wfdt. 
Rinh  of  M.  Porcius  Cata. 
OsM.  Q.  Fabins  Moximus  V( 
M*.  Pomponius  Matho. 
War  with  the  Ligurians  tad 
CbML  M.  .Aoniilitis  Lcpidns. 

M.  Publiciiu  Malleolus. 
Tha  two  consuls  carry  on  war  in  Stidinia. 
The  •ganaa  kv  «f  tha  ttibMa  CL  Fk- 
minioB. 
€hm>  M\  Pomponitu 

C.  Papiriu* 
Did.  C.  Duiliuk 
Ma^  Eq.  a  Aaidiii  CaMa. 
Omm.  T.  ManliuA  Torquntus. 

Q.  Folviiu  Flacnu.  JML 
Tha  Mfakaa  and  Oarrieaaa  nbdaad.  Sp. 
Carvilius  divorces  his  wife,  the  first  instance 
of  divQcee  at  KoDW :  other  datea  aro  giran 
fpr  this  erent 
Cam.  M.  .Vemillus  Baiinih. 

M.  Junius  Penu 
Omu.  Q.  Fabiu  j  Maximus  Verraoosos. 
M.  Srinpnaiius  Tadtanaa. 

War  with  the  Ligurians. 
Cum.  L.  Postiunius  Albinus  II. 

Cn.  Fdviitt  CcBtaaialo& 
War  with  the  Illyrians,  who  are  easily  suh- 
doed.  Death  of  Hamilflir  in  Spain,  who 
fa  MceMdid  in  tha  aomaMid  by  Haa- 
durl)aL 

(  Cbsa  Sob  Carrilittt  Magimaa  IL 

Q.  Abina  Ifariana  y«mHana  It 

Pntninius,  the  proconsul,  who  had  wintered 
in  IllTriconi,  nmkes  peace  with  Teuta, 
queen  of  the  lUyriaiMi   Fialt  Roman  em- 
bassy to  Greece.    Haidrahal  nakai  a 
treaty  with  tha  Romans. 
]  Cm.  P-  VaiiLTiuji  Fioccus. 
M.  Atilhia  Ragataa, 
Nninl>er  ol  |CBllMa  inoMiad  ftw  tWD  fa 
iaax. 
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Cbss.  M.  Valerius  Meiofla^ 

L.  Apustius  Fullo. 
Cots.  L.  Aemilius  Papua. 

C.  Atilius  Regulus. 
Cen$s.  C.  Claudius  CenthOb 

M.  Juniua  Pent 
War  wm  m  Oauu.  Tha  TVannlpha 

Qanls  cross  the  Alps  and  join  tli.-  ri>al- 
pine  Gaola.  Their  united  iojccei  defeated 
by  theeonnl  AwalliaK  naaooaal  AlOiaa 

falls  ir.  th.-  liattle. 

Fabiua  Pictoi^  the  hictorian,  serr^ 
in  Aa  QaUa  war.  Ha  was  a  cootem- 
porary  of  tha  Ualorin,  h.  iSmim  Ali- 

nientus. 

Cbss.  T.  Manlius  Torquatus  II. 

Q.  Fulriua  Flaccus  II. 
Dkt.  L.  Caecilius  Metellua. 
M(vj.  Eq.  N.  Fabtna  fiateo. 
Second  year  af  Aa  GaDia  ano^  Tha  BaB 
aobniit 

Plautus,  perhi^  bcma  to  exhibit  in 
this  year.   See  tha  artida  PLAUm. 
Om.  C.  Flatninins. 

P.  Foriua  Phihu. 
Third  year  c£  lha  OalUe  war.  Tha  eimol 
Flaminins  croMa  tha      airf  dilMta  tha 
Inmbrianfc 
CXm*.  Ob.  Conuliai  Scipio  Calma. 

M.  Claudius  Marcellua. 
Fourth  and  last  year  fl£  the  Gallic  war.  The 
Insabriaaa,  defeated  by  the  consul  Mar- 
cellus,  submit  to  the  Romans.  Th^ 
sul  Marcelhifl  wins  the  spolia  opii 
Cd$».  P.  Conii'Iius  Scipio  Asina. 

M.  Minucius  Rufus. 
Did.  Q.  Fabius  Maximua  V4 
Mag.  Eq.  C.  Flaminitis. 
War  with  the  Istri,  who  aaa  aal 
HiuHiilial  succeeds  Hasdrubal  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  Carthu^iian  aony  in  Spahi* 
Om,  Lb  yalorini  PhflaT 

C.  Lutatiu5  TatuluB. 
CbMs.  L,  Aemiliua  Pa^ua. 

0.  Ffanahrfaa. 
The  censors  place  the  libertini  in  the  fotir 
city  tribes.     Flaminius  makes  the  Via 
Fkminia  and  builda  the  Circus  Flami- 
Tha  lilhiwii  at  tha  aMoa  «• 
270,213. 
Cbss.  M.  Livius  balinator. 
L.  Aemiliaa  naiUaa. 

Second  lllyrian  war  ntrair'st  Drmrtrins  of 
Pharos,  who  is  conquered  by  the  consul 
Aemiliaa.  Hanrihal  takaaftymlMai  after 
a  sic^e  of  ei^'ht  nMiCh^  and  viaiaBi  at 
Carthago  2*1  ova. 

Tha  poet  Faoa^  ham  yeaia  ba- 
fore  Attius. 

Fint  Biedical  ahep  apmad  at  Roma  by 

'  A]«haf|athBaaOiaelc,toi4flai^R(aaana 

granted  tin-  QuiritimB. 

Com.  p.  ConieliiiB  2>cipio. 

Yu  Sempronius  Longua. 

Skconi)  Punic  W^ir.  First  year.  Han- 
nibal  began  his  march  from  Carthago 
Nova,  at  the  conuneuccment  of  spring, 
and  reached  Italy  ia  fiva  nuartha.  He 
dp^eats    the   n<>inans   at  the  battles  of 

the  Ticinua  and  the  Txabia»  and  wiateta 
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in  Ligum.  Cd.  Sei|^  «aiin  «b  irar 

with  success  in  Spain. 

L.  Ciuciua  Alimentus  wrote  an  account 
of  Hannibal's  passage  into  Ital/. 
Ooss.  Cn.  Serviliug  Geminnf. 

C.  Flaniiiiiiis  IT.     OcWs. #. 

M.  Atlliu,H  Kr^ulus  II. 

Diet.  Q.  Fabius  Ma\iinu.'<>  VetXIIMiWlI. 

Afoff.  Eq.  M.  Mtnucius  Kofitt* 

Did.  L.  Veturius  Philo. 

Mag.  Eq.  M.  Pomponius  Matho. 

Second  year  of  the  second  Piniic  war.  Han- 
iiibal  marches  through  the  marshes  into 
Etmria,  and  dcfisati  PTamiiiim  at  the 
baltli-  of  the  lake  Trasimenus.  Fabius 
MaximuB  elected  dictator  by  the  peot>1e 
will  not  ifak  a  batde.  RaaailMl  miKhea 
into  ApoHa,  wkerc  he  pasam  tka  trinter. 
The  war  continued  in  Spain. 

Odss.  C.  TerentiuB  Varro. 

L.  Aemilius  Paolbs  11.   Omit,  «. 

Diet.  M.  Junius  Pera. 

Af(^,  Eq.  Ti.  Semprouuis  ( iracciius. 

Did.  sine  Mag.  Eq.  M.  t  abiua  ~ 

Third  year  of  the  second  Punir  war.  Orcat 
defeat  of  the  Romans  at  the  battle  of 
Owmnv  OB  ^  Snd  of  Angott.  Revolt 
of  Capua  niid  m.my  other  cities.  The 
war  omtinued  in  Spain.   Death  of  Hiero. 

Obw.  TL  Sempranint  Gtaedma. 

L.  Postumius  Al!)itms  Til.    Occis.  c. 
M.  Claudius  MarceUaa  IJ.  AUL 
Q.  FaUiu  MaxmioB  Ywattattn  III. 

Foorth  jear  of  tho  aeoond  Pimie  wax.  Th» 
war  b«»gin9  to  turn  in  fevonr  of  the 
Romans.  Marcelluii  gains  a  victory  over 
Hnmibal  near  Nola.  The  Ronmns  con- 
quer the  Carthajfinians  in  Sardinia.  Suc- 
cess of  P.  and  Cn.  Scipio  in  Spain.  Treat  v 
of  HamiiM  «itb  FUUpkiiv  «f  MaeadoiL 
The  sumptaMy  law  «  m  fribone  C. 
Oj^osi 

Omi.  Q.  FaUtti  linliimi  V«nMoiw  IV. 

M.  Claudius  ^^arc.  llus  IIL 
Caui.  M.  Atilios  R^gulus.  ML 
P.  Fninf  Phuna.  Mort. «. 
Fifth  year  of  the  second  Punic  war.  Han- 
nibal in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tarentum. 
M arcellos  is  sent  into  Sicily :  he  beswges 
Syraciise,  but  turns  the  siege  into  a  block- 
ade.   War  continued  in  Spain. 
Con.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus. 

Ti.  Sompronius  OraodHM  IL 
Did.  C.  Claudius  Contho. 
Mag.  Eq.  Q.  Fulvius  Flaocns. 
Sixth  year  of  the  second  Pnnic  war.  Han- 
nil>al  rontiniH"*  in  tli''  iicii:h1i"itrlirK>d  of 
Tarentum.   Marcellus  coutmues  the  siege 
of  Syiaeuo.    Sooosmm  of  P.  and  Cn. 
Sclpio  in  Spain  :  they  think  of  crossing 
over  to  Afirica.  War  between  tho  Romans 
and  Philip. 
Oms.  Q.  Folvins  Flaccus  III. 

Ap.  Cfauidias  Pulcher. 
Seventh  year  of  the  seeond  Pnnte  war. 
HannilMl  lakes  Tarentum.  Marcellus 
take*  Syraciiso.     P.  and  Cn.  Scipin  de- 
feated and  t<htin  in  Spain.    Iiutitutiou  of 
I    the  Ludi  ApoUinares. 
I      ]><ftbof  Alchaawdei. 
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P.  Sulpicius  Galba  Mstximns. 
Eighth  year  of  the  second  Poaje  wm 
nibal  attempts  in  vain  to  miae  ti* 
of  Capoa.    The  Rmnams  rec^^vr  Cz 
P.  Sci{Ho  is  sent  into  Spcain  to-nr: 
end  of  the  soBuaer.    The  JkjetouMs* 

Roman*. 

0)*s.  M.  Claudius  Maroelliis  IV. 
M.  Valerins 

Did.  Q.  Fulrios  Flaccus. 
Mt^.  Eq.  P.  Lirinins 


P.  Litinius  Cra<>u»  DI 


Ninth  Tear  of  the  second  Panie 
nibal  ngUi  a  diawu  bastic 

In  Sicilv,  Laevinus  take* 


r. 


Hasir 


1  ( 


Spain,  Scipio  takes  Carthti^T*  N'ora.  ' 

citizens  at  the  census  are  i  .i7,10&. 
Cou.  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccos  IV. 

Q.  Fabius  Maxim U3  VocnaaaM  ^■ 
Cents.  M.  Cornelius  Ci-'thegua. 

P.  Sempronios  TiidilaiiM 
Tenth  year  of  the  set-rtnd  Punic  wur. 

consul  Fabius  recovezs  X 

Spain,  Sdpio 

In  this  year  tho 

nies  was  thirty. 
Cm,  ILChadiw 

T.  Quinctios  ( 
Crispinus.    Mart.  e. 
DkL  T.  MaBKos  Tocxinntoa. 
Afag.  Eq.  C.  Servilioa. 
Eleventh  year  of  the  second  Ptmk  w«.  T- 

two  consuls  defeated  by  Hannibal  niX 

Vflaaaia;  Marcellus  is  slain 

snccess  of  Scipio  in  Spain. 

crosses  the  P^-renee^  aad 
Om,  C.  Claudius  Nero. 

M.  Livius  Siilinator  IL 
Did.  M.  Livius  -*y'''mf^. 
Mag.Eq.  Q. 

Twelfth  year  of  the  second  Prjiu 
drubal  crosses  the  AJpa  aud 
Italy ;  ia  dafealid  «■  tlie  M 
slain.  The  Romans  cazrr  OQ  the  W  » 
Greece  against  Philip :  ther  takp  (>vcr 
in  EuboeaL  Continued  sttoc«^  g:  2c  j^<: 
in  Spain. 

Living  Andri^nicaa  WM 
alive  in  this  year. 

Cbsv.  L.  Veluri'us  Philo. 

Q.  Caecilius  Met<.>!Iua. 

Thirteenth  year  of  the 
The  consula 
remains  inactive.    Scipio  becom'-^ 
of  Spain ;  he  crossea  vtm  mfea  Ahaoi  mi 
oakct  a  la^gao  wiA  8^pba& 

Cm.  P.  Conirliui  Stipio  (  Afri 

p.  Liciuius  Crassus  l>iT«a. 
Did.  Q.  Oaedlina  MeldlM. 
.'ifag.  Eq.  L.  V'cturios  PUhk 
Fourteenth  year  of  the  second 

The  war  continued  in  Bntmi 

croMS  over  inia  9UB^t  ^here  hi  pirn 

the  winter.  Pa 

Rome  and  Philifu 
Cats.  M.  CoraoHM 
P. 
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Uviis  fliliniitwr. 

CCknidiiu  Nero. 

year  of  thp  second  Ptinic  war.  The 
wntinued  in  Bruttii.  llauuibai  con- 
quered near  Croton.  Scipio 
t'>  Africa.  The  ciliMiii  at  tht 
2i4,UU0. 

Staiof  ^  po0lk  Inoagilt  to  Bone  by 

the  quacBtor  Cato.  from  Sardioku 

Cos9,  Co.  Serrilius  Ca>epio. 

C»  -  «««  - 

Z>iW.  p.  Sulpicius  Oalba  ^Inxi'miis. 

Atoff.  Eq,  iL  Serriliiu  Pulejc  Uenunua. 

SMbdMBtn  jmr  of  the  leesnd  Pnufe  mr. 
Scipio  prosecutes  the  war  with  succcm  in 
Afirica.  Defeat  of  the  Carthaginians  and 
Sjphax ;  Syphax  ii  taken  prisoner.  Han- 
mm.  Imw  Itolj,  and  mmu  «? «  to 
Afirica. 

Com.  M.  Servilius  Pulez  Oemimi. 
Ti.  Claudtua  N«ID. 

Did.  C.  Senilius. 

AJojf.  Eq.  P.  Aelius  Paetof. 

Sefcntomth  year  of  the  oeeood  Pmue  war. 
Hannibal  is  defeated  by  Scipio  at  the  do- 
dsive  battle  of  Zama.  The  Carthaginians 
warn  ftr  paaea.  Aitor  lUi  jwr  no  dto- 
titor  wM  appolntod  ftr  120  yiui^  tSl 
Sulk. 

Destll  of  tht  po«l  Katvint. 

On.  Cornelius  Lentohn. 
P.  Aelius  Paetus. 
Eighteenth  and  hut  year  of  the  second  Punic 
mr.    Peace  granted  to  the  Carthaginians. 
Om*  P.Solpicius  r.aUia  Mmxinuu  II. 

C.  Aureliua  CotUt. 
Benewal  of  the  war  with  Philipv  kbf  of 
MacfiJntiia.    Sulpiciiis  sent  into  Greece. 
War  with  the  Insubrian  Uaulf.  Colony 

Cbw.  L  Cornelias  Lentuhsa. 
P.  VUUw  Tagtt^ 

P.  Aelius  Pnetus. 

War  continued  against  PbiUp  and  the  Gauls. 
Suliddnt  nweeeded  in  ttM  wmiMind  in 
OvMoe  by  Villius.  Colony  mbI  to  Nanift. 

Com,  Sex.  Aelius  Paetus  Catus. 
T.  Quinctius  Flamininus. 

War  continued  against  Philip  and  the  Ganb. 
Villius  is  succeeded  by  Flamininni* 

Cm,  C.  Cornelius  Cethegus. 
Q.  Mianehis  Rufuj. 

War  continued  against  Philip  and  the  Gauls. 
Defieat  of  Philip  by  Flamininus  at  the 
haltlo  of  Cynoseephalae,  hi  the  antonn. 
Peace  concluded  with  Philip.  Number  of 
pmeton  incnaaed  to  cix.  Iiez  Poccia  de 


Oou.  L.  Furius  Purpureo. 

M.  Ckudius  Marcellus. 
War  continued  againat  the  Gault.   The  con- 
lola  defini  dto  Tnanlitiana  and  the  Boii. 

Flnmininus  proclaims  the  independence 
ot  (irei'cc  at  tiie  Isthmian  games.  Han- 
nibal takes  refuge  at  thaoMttof  Antio- 

chus.  TriuniTiri  ^nknai  cnalcd  Igr  the 
Lex  Licinia. 
Cm.  L.VaktiaaPlaacM. 
•  raraii  vilk 

roL.  lii. 
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War  continued  against  the  Lauls.  Flaming 
noa  marches  against  Nabis  the  tyrant  of 
Spart-T.  Liberation  of  Arpog.  Order  re- 
stored in  Spain  by  the  conaul  Cato.  Tho 
Lex  Oppia  repealed. 
Birth  of  Terence. 
CbM.  P.  Cornelius  bcipio  Airicanus  II. 

TI.  BamawBiaa  Loagaa. 
Cam.  Sex.  Aelius  Paetus  Catua. 

C.  Conwlina  Cethegua. 
War  eoBtioood  againal  tha  Oanla.  Vlami- 
ninus  and  Cato  return  to  Rome,  and  tri- 
umph. The  Romans  found  several  colonies 
this  year,  in  Campania,  Lucania,  Apulia, 
and  Kottii.  In  this  year  the  analan 
receive  separate  seats  at  the  Roman  gamea. 
The  citizens  at  tlie  census  are  143,704. 
Cota.  L.  Cornelius  Memku 

Q.  Minucius  Thermns. 
War  continued  against  the  Gauls.  Am- 
bassadors sent  to  Philip. 
Con.  L.  Quinctius  Flamininus. 

Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus. 
War  villi  Aa  Oanb  aoatfnnad.  FUlip 
crosses  over  into  Qnaoo  tm  isTililian 
of  the  Aetolians. 

ThtPomuhm  of  Pkntaa  inIibUj 
presented  in  this  year. 
Cbiv.  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Naiica> 

M\Acilius  Ohibrio. 
War  witb  Antiochus.  The  consul  Acilioa 
defeats  Antiochus  at  Thermopylae.  The 
Aomans  defeat  the  fleet  of  Antiochus  :  he 
winters  in  Phrygia.  The  consul  Coi^ 
nelius  defeats  the  Boii,  who  suluuit.  The 
colony  of  Bononia  founded  in  their  country 
in  the  following  year. 

The  Pseudolus  of  PkatoB  pnhahlj 
presented  in  this  year. 
Cbsf.  L.  Cornelias  Se^ia  (AaiatieBa). 
C.  Laelius. 

The  coosol  L.Se9io  crassas  into  Aa!i^  and 
deftato  Aatkidras  at  tiw  tetda  af  Mag- 
nesin.    Peace  mada  villi  ]liB^  lot  Mt 
ratified  till  a.  c  188. 
Om.  M.  FolThis  NohOior. 

Cn.  ManliuB  Vulso. 
Cenas.  T.  Quinctius  Flamininus. 

M.  Claudius  Marcellus. 
The  consul  Fulvius  subdues  tbaAatoUaM 
Peace  made  with  them.    The  consul  Man- 
lius  conquers  the  Galatians  in  Asia  Minor. 
The  citisav  «k  ike  census  are  258,318. 
Ennius  accompanies  Fulnnailito  AaloUa* 
Con.  M.  Valecius  Messala. 
C.  Uviaa  flaHaator. 

Manlius  remains  in  Asia,  ant!  mtifi'""?  thf 
peace  with  Antiochus.  He  returns  home 
through  Tknea  and  Maoadsnia,  and  ia 
attacked  by  the  Tliracians. 

CSoM.  M.  Gemilius  Lepidua. 
C.  FkaninfauL 

The  two  consuls  canj  on  war  against  Aa 
Ligunans.  1 .  Sdpio  accused  of  embes- 
zlement  in  the  war  with  Antiochus,  and  ia 
condemned.  He  was  accused  by  the  Pa> 
tillii,  tribunes  of  iha  plafa%  al  tM  il 
tion  of  Cato. 

Cbss.  Sp.  Postnmias  Alhinmi 
Q.MaRlBaPliiU9f«a. 

4s 
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War  ooaliiMi  ■gilmt  di«  LigurianiL  The 

Scnatnsconraltttai  de  BaeckamMkm, 
Cot$.  Aa.  Claadiua  PhIcImi; 

War  contimi*«ci  .%^ain"*t  Xhr  Liqiiriant.  P. 
Sd^o  Afticanut  aociued  by  M.  NMriot. 


n  >s.  p.  CInudiu*  Pulcher. 

Lb  Pordo*  Licintu. 
Cbut.  L.  Valeriu  Flaoeiu. 

M.  Porciaa  Cato. 
War  continti'  d  agninst  the  Liguriant.  Catoex- 
ercises  his  censorship  with  great  leverity  ; 
expels  Flamininus  from  the  lenate,  and  de- 
prives L.  Scipio  of  bit  efMM  piMiQBIk 
Death  of  Plautui^ 
dm.  M.  CUodiiu  MaicillMi 

Q.  Fabius  Labeo. 
War  ointiiuied  Maioat  the  Ugmiant.  Death 
of  SdpbAfiiMni.  (TlMyMr of  Ut  death 
is  variou<,1y  stated  :  it»  V«k  lU.  pb747.) 
Death  of  Hannibal. 
CbA  Oi.BMliiaaTlM|iUlM. 

L.  Aeniilias  Paullut. 
War  continued  against  tbe  Ligirim  Two 

praeton  tent  into  Spain. 
Oau.  P.  Cornelias  Cethegm. 

M.  naehius  Tamphilus. 
War  continued  againiii  the  Ligurians.  The 
Ligures  Ingaoni  eubmit  to  the  Romans. 
Lex  Gimelia  Baebia  d«  ambitu.  The 
Buroptoary  biw  of  the  tribune  Orchiu& 
DtMsorery  of  the  aUflfad  hodtoW  N«M. 
Cot$.  A.  Posturotus  AlbinuB. 

C.  Calpomiua  PisOb   Mori.  *. 
Q.  FMtkMFlMeM. 
War  coiitimiiHl  airaiiist  the  l^(c^^T^mi.  The 
Liffures  Apuani  tiaawboted  to  Samniiun., 
Colony  MOt  III  Pirn.  Tht  Lw  AanKa  of 
the  tribune  VilliuB  fixc«  the  9g»  it  nUch 
the  roagistraciea  might  be  held. 
Cott.  L.  Manlius  Acidinua  Falvianoi* 

Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus. 
Censs.  Ij.  Aemilius  Lepidua. 

M.  Fulvius  Nobilior. 
War  continued  against  the  Lignriani :  they 
are  defeated  by  the  consul  Fulvins.  Tib. 
Oncchoii,  the  father  of  the  two  tribunes, 
MbdMalhtCblCMatiB  Spdn.  I>Mth 
of  Philip  king  of  Macedonia,  and  acoeuion 
of  FcTMna.  Tha  citiaena  si  tlia  eeneut 

Caeciliua,  the  comic 
Om,  M.  Junius  Brutus. 

A.  Manilas  Valeo. 
Wu  with  the  Istrians. 
Om»  C.  Claudius  Pulcber. 

TL  Sempronius  Gracchus. 
Sabjogatira  of  ibt  Istrians  by  the  consol 
Claudius,  who  also  defeats  the  Liifurians. 
Colonies  founded  at  Luna  and  Lucca.  The 
eonMd  Qneehas  canies  on  war  against  the 
Sardinians^  who  had  revolted. 
Oom*  Q.  Petiliitts  Sporinua.  (kei$»t, 
Ob.  OohmL  Saipit  Hiipdlit*  Mibrt* 
C.  Valerias  I^evinus. 
War  continued  against  tbe  Liguriana.  The 
consul  PettUiaa  d^mmi  nd  dun  by 
Ui«  -  -  - 
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Om,  P. 

^L  Aemiliaa  Lepidas  II. 
War  coBtjaaed  ^gaiiiat  ibm 

returns  to  Rome,  nn  l  inarcp>.»  o^-r 
8awiinians.    Origin  td  tiie 


1 6b 


Cost,  Sp.  Postuniius  A!>'iinM 

Q.  Mocioa  ScaardAi 
Cam.  Q.  Fahrias  Flaccoik 

A.  Pastumius  Albtma. 
The  censors  order  the  8t.'-e»»i»  r  f  R 
pared.    The  citizens  at  lise 
269,015. 
Con.  L.  Po«tnm5n9  Albinna, 

M.  PopiUiu»  I^iia>. 
Popillius  defaata  tba  Ligurians^ 
Ennios  is  now  in  b^is  67dl 
Om,  C  Praillias  Lseoas. 

Eamencs 
•eoa. 

C.  Cas^ius  LorigitJus. 
War  with  Pa&asus.  First 
eeiMnl  Liciaiaa  carriaa  a 
success  against  Persem 

Uoeotia  and  The«*al  r, 
Cos*.  A.  Hoitilios  MsAcmoa. 
A.  Atilina  tanaaa. 

Second  year  of  tbe  war  a?-\m<»t  Persro*.  T 
consul  Hosliiius  Maacuius  oommanok  & 
MacedoniiL 

Birth  of  the  poet  Accius  or< 
Cou.  U.  Maicioa  Philippos  IL 

Uk  tevifiw  Caepto. 
Coiss.  C.  Claudius  Pulcher. 
Ti. 


The 
tiihaa  the 


Third  ye 
consul 

The  Lax  V* 

in  tbe  fear«i 

chaa.  TlkB 

312,805. 

Death  of  Euuius. 
Con.  L  Aemilius  PaaBaa  ria 

C.  Liciuius  Crasaoa. 
Fourth  and  last  year  of  tbe 

seoft  TW  oouni  Aaafliai 

Perseus  at  the  battle  of 

22nd  of  Jona.  Peneaa 


Bionarchy.    W.ir  with  tkai 
nar  iaeiulcd  in  days. 
DMlliorGaedfiaa,tk 

Cbcs.  Q.  Aelios  Paetaa. 

M.  Junius  Penhus. 
Aemilius  PauUus  settles  ihe&ilkinflf^ 
He  destroys  seventy  towns  ia 
More  tbnn   1000  principal  Achsrtfs  • 
scut  to  liome :  among  thoa  ia  thektfs" 
Polybina 
Gost.  M.  ri.itidius  Zklarot^bi^ 
C  Sulpicios  UaUaa. 


Ligurians. 

The  Andria  of  Terence 
Om.  T.  ManHoa  Torquatas. 
Cn.  Octaritts. 
Tka^amoC 
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SbML  A.  Manlius  TorqwlMk 

Q.  Cusius  Longinnt.  iMML «. 

ShwjJ.  L.  Aemilius  Paullus. 
Q.  MarcioB  Philippua. 

rira  «itinM  «t  tfw  centos  are  837|0S9L 

CbMU  Ti.  SemproniuH  Gmcchat  IL 
M\  Jureutiiu  Tbaina. 

riM  ConieaiH  tcInI,  Inl  an  MMntd  hf  Ae 

consul  Juveiititis. 

The  Ji«uaoiUimorume$u$  (tf  Tennoe  ex- 

Ckm.  P.  Cornelias  Scipio  Nasica.  Aid, 
C.  Marciiis  Figulus.  Abd, 
P.  Cornelius  Lentoloi. 
Cn.  Domitius  AhenoMbw* 
Cbn*  M.  Valerius  MessaUk 

C.  Fannius  Suabo. 
The  ^UHottifbm  and  ihtftiddaiis  banished 
from  Home.  Tk»  wmfibmy  kw  «l  IIm 
consul  Fannin^ 
The  Aaadlw  Mid  Jlwwfa  cf  Taram 

exhibited. 
Cast.  L.Anicius  Gallas. 

M.  Oamdhn  Cethegni. 
The  Pontine  marshes  dndntt.     DsaUl  «f 

JL  Aemilius  Paullus. 

exhibited  at  the 

funeral  games  of  Aemilius  PasDlUk 
Com.  Cn.  Cornelius  Dolabella. 

M.  Fulrius  Nobtlior. 
Omm.  P.  Cornelius  Scipfo  Nadok 

JNl.  Popilliiis  Laenas. 
The  citizous  at  the  census  are  338,314.  A 
water-doek  Ml  «p  al  Room  17  tiba  amor 

Scipio. 
l)eaih  of  Terence. 

C.  Popillins  Lacnas  IL 
Cou.  Sex.  Julius  Caesar. 

Jj,  AuiaHut  Oreilet. 
I  Affarathes  V.    Philopator  conies  to 

A  colony  vat  founded  at  Auxiraom  inPka- 
nim. 

Com.  L.  Cornelias  Lentulas 
C.  M.irciii!*  FiiTiitiis  IT. 
The  consul  Marciu.'^  carries  on  war  against 

the  Dalmatians. 
Cam-  P-  Cornelius  Scipio  Nnsica  II. 

M.  Claudius  Marcellus  II. 
Thm  comnl  Sdpio  taUnet  Aa  IMfaaaliBiii. 
The  Athenians  send  an  embassy  to  Rome, 
consisting  of  tbe  philosophers  Diogenes, 
CkitehBe,  and  Oaraeadea,  ta  elilabi  a  re- 
nbsion  of  tlir*  fmf  of  .100  tnlents,  which 
ttar  had  been  sentenced  to  paj  after  the 
mgwiAP^rwa. 
Oou,  QiOate&Mi 

L  Pottnmins  Albinos.  ATaHL  9. 
W.  Adliut  Olabrio. 
M.  Valerias  MetMla. 
CS.  Cassius  Longinns. 
He  consul  Opimius  is  sent  aoainit  the 
Oxjbii,  Itaaialpine  Oault.   TM  ahfaens 
at  the  cenRus  are  324,000. 
Tbe  poet  Pacurius  flourished. 
Cbss.  Q.  Fnlvine  NaUHer. 

T.  Annius  litiwis. 
In  this  year  tbe  consuls,  for  the  first  time 
ealv  ea  Adr  aOea  an  tiM  l«l  af  Jaaaary. 
War  nith  tba  Caltibiiina  fia  Spain  ba>  | 
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gins.    It  is  conducted  tmsuccesafoUj  hf 
the  consul  Nobilior. 
Co$$.  M.  Claudius  Marrellus  TIT.  • 

L.  Valerius  Flaocut.   Mori. «, 
Thtb  amnd  BfaneBaa  aendaali      war  in 

Spain  with  more  success. 
0am,  L,  Lkinint  Lacallna. 
A.  PeaUMului  AlUmu. 

The  cmsul  T.TiculIus  and  the  praalar  Sol* 
picius  (ialba  conduct  the  war  in  Spain. 
LnettUof  conquers  the  Vaeeaei,  Cantabri, 
and  other  nations  ;  but  Galba  is  defeated 
bv  the  LotilaBiaiiau  Batata  of  the  Achaean 
exUet. 

Postumius  Albinos  tiiaaaMnl  waa  n 

writer  of  Roman  historr. 
Cost.  T.  Quinctius  Flaniiuinus. 

M*.  Adlius  Bnlbus. 
Oalba  nt  the  beginning  of  the  year  most 
treacherously  destroys  tbe  iiusitaniana. 
▼iriatlma  wasMMng  lia  hw 

Cato,  net.  84,haeagfat  dawn  Ids  I 
to  this  period* 
CSmk  Ii.  Mairioi  CansaiiBaii 

M*.  Manilius. 
THmo  Punic  War.  First  year.   The  con- 
iolt  land  in  Africa.   Death  of  Masinissa, 
act.  90.   The  Lex  Calpuniia  of  the  tribaaa 
L.  Calpnmius  Piso  de  rrpetumlis  (nmlvrr- 
tation  and  extortion  by  the  guvcruorsof 
tbe  pnnrineee),  which  was  the  fint  fanr  on 
the  subject.    A  Pseud. )  Philippiis,  named 
Andriscus,  apuears  in  Alacedonia,  but  ia 
defeated  and  win  wllbin  n  yaaR 
Death  of  Cato,  aet  85. 
L.  Calpuinius  Piso,  the  author  of  the 
bv  db  nyelMM^  UBS  an  Mslsriaa^ 
8pi  Postumius  Albintis  Magnus. 
L.  Oalpamos  Piso  Caeeoninost 
Second  year  of  lha  lidid  Fnis  ivar.  The 
Pseudo-Phiiippus  defeated  and  taken  pri- 
eooer  by  Q.  Metellus,  tbe  pnetet;  Siisoess 
of  Yfaiathtui  in  Lnsitenia. 
Birth  of  Lucilius. 
Coea.  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Aftia. 

C.  Livius  Drusus. 
Cen$s.  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus 

L.  Marcius  Censorinns. 
Third  year  of  tbe  third  Punic  war.  Scipio 
cNaMaamt  to  Africa.  War  dsdand  be- 
tween Rome  and  the  Achaeans.  Con- 
tinued succM  of  ViriatbuB  in  Luutauiik 
nacMMna  al  <ba  eansas  an  139^ 

Co9$.  Cn.  Cornelius  Lcntulns. 

Ij.  Mommius  Achaicus. 
PoBftt  and  last  ysar  af  tiie  AiPd  Pnaio  var. 

Carthage  taken  by  Stipif,  and  razed  to 
the  ground :  its  territory  made  a  Komao 
prorinoe.  The  Achaeans  defeated  by 
Mtunmios,  Corinth  taken,  and  the  Roman 
province  of  Achaia  formed.  Coatiaoed 
succe»ji  of  ViriathuB  in  Lusitania. 

Cassius  Hemina,  the  histsrian  floarished. 

C.  Fanni<is  the  Usloriin,  asmavitfc 

Scipio  at  Carthage. 
Oast.  Q.  Fabius  Maximns  AsadttaaaiL 

Ij.  Hottilius  Mancinns. 
The  consul  Fkbios  oonunands  in  Spun  against 

yfiriadna^  nd  aniia  an  tiM  war  aaa- 
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Cou.  S«ft  Mfioiw  GalbiL 
L.  Annliat  Cotta. 

FaT)ius  continues  in  Spain  as 
Com.  Ap.  CImuUiu  Pulcher. 

Q.  OMdliu  MMdlM  lIMoBiBU. 
rommcncempnt  of  the  Numantine  war.  The 
consul  Metelliu  command*  ia  Naaivr 
Spain,  to  carry  oo  the  w  a^dittl  the 
Numantinea.  The  praetor  Q.  Pompeius  con- 
tinuM  in  Farther  Spain,  to  carry  on  the  war 
agafairt  Vinathos  and  the  Lusitaniana. 
Metcllos  protecutes  the  war  with  success, 
but  Pompeius  is  defeated  by  Viriathiis. 
Another  pretender  in  Macedonia  defeated 
and  slain. 
Cm.  L.  Caedlius  Metellus  Calvua. 

Q.  Fabiua  Maximus  Senrilianiuk 
ClMMi.P.  Conidiiis  Sdpia  JdaamaM  (Aani- 
lianus). 
Lb  M"*""*'"*  Ai^^CQH 
Q.  MMw  flmtfauMt  in  N«m  Spaiii  as 
proconsul.      The   consul  Sorviliiuius  in 
Further  Spain  carries  on  war  against 
▼hnatlnn.    Tl»  dtfaant  at  «kt  cmnu 
are  3:a,  i42. 

M.  Antonius,  the  orator  bom. 
Fannios  the  historian,  aerret  in  Spain. 
On».  Cm.  Serrilioi  CbapAi 
Pompeius. 

Fabius  Servilianus  remains  as  proconsul  in 
Farther  Spain:  ia  defeated  by  Viriathus 
and  makes  n  ponce  with  him,  which  is  rati- 
fied by  the  senate.  The  cousul  Pompeius 
■naoeada  MataUoa  in  Naaiar  Sprina  his 
nDsaccessTul  campaign. 

Oofs.  C  Laalto*  Sapiens. 
Q.  SarfiBasCMpio. 

Caepio  succeeds  Fabius  in  Further  Spain,  re- 
news the  warjrith  Vixiathus  and  iteachei^ 

continues  as  proconsul  in  Nearer  S[>ain  ; 
is  defeated  by  the  Numantines  and  makes 
a  peace  with  them,  but  afterwards  denies 
dwiliadid  so. 

Crassn»,  the  omtor,  bom. 
Attiua,  aet.  30,  and  Pacurios,  set.  80, 
both  exhibit  in  this  year. 

Cots.  Cn.  Calpumius  Piso. 
M.  Popillios  Laenas. 

Caepio  remains  as  piooonsnl  ia  Farther 
Spain.  The  consul  PopilKna  WWCaeds 
Pooopeius  in  Nearer  Spain. 

Com*  P.ConeUasSeipiaNaBiflaSinFia 
D.  Junius  Bratus  (Callaicus). 

The  consul  Brutos  sncoeeds  Caepio  in  Fur- 
ther Spain  ;  lie  aoMnaa  LnmialB.  Po- 
pillios remains  as  consol  in  Nearer  Spain, 
and  is  defeated  by  the  Numantines. 

Cbsi.  M.  Aemilios  Lepidus  Porcina. 
C.  Hostilius  Mancinos.  Ahd, 

Bmtus  remains  in  Further  Spain  as  pro- 
consul, and  completes  the  subjugation  of 
Lusitania.  The  consul  Mancinus  succeeds 
Popillius  in  Nearer  Spain  ;  he  is  defcatpil 
by  the  Numantines,  and  makesapeace  with 
them,  whidi  tlia  Mnala  laAnaa  «»  wtify. 

(u>s.  L.  Furius  Philus. 

Sex.  Atiiius  Semona. 


B.C. 


135 


34 


133 


132 


131 


130 


129 


128 
127 

126 


125 


^.tUfinaNaUfioib 


Bmtas  remains  in  Further 
sol,  and  anMnaa  the 

consul  Lepidus,  wh^^  bad 
dnas  ia  Nearer  ii^Min,  ia 
VasBasi.  Tha 

323,9-23. 
Coit.  Ser.  Fulritts 

Q.  Calpuniaa 
The  consul  I^iso  socoeeds  Lepid 

Spain,  bat  carries  on  the 

soeceaa.   The  consul  Flaccm 

Vardaei  in  Illvricaoi. 
Cbet.  P.  Com,  !■  us 
liaous  IL 
C  Folrius  Flaficna. 
Scipio  is  elected  consul  to  end  the  ^ 

war.     He  receives  N 

proTinee,  and 

Tigour.    Sorile  war  in  S 

Folvius  sent  aaaisat  tlM  aia 


serred  at  Nnmant;.\. 
Ckm.  P.  Modus  Scaerola. 
L.  Galpamiaa  Piw ! 

Nuraantia  taken  by  Scipio 
The  consul  Scipio  defeats  the  slIste^ 
Sicily.     UK  Oracchas,  tribne   a£  : 

plebs  hi<i  legiidiitic 


Om.  P.  PopilljuB 
P.  Rupilius. 
EDdoftheSenrik 

triumph  of  Scipio. 
Ciiss.  v.  Liciuius  Craswu 

L.  Valerias 
Cbm.  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus 
Potnpeios  iiaftn. 
The  oonsal  Ctaaana  eactsea  mm  'mm 
Ari«tnnicus  in  Asia.     The  a&in  c/ 
settled  by  Rap>lMia>  fth* 
PapirioaOiAa^i 
forward  laws  which  are  opposad  hy  Sd^ 
Africanm  and  the  ari^trooacj.  B«t 
eoMore  i^ebeians,  for  the  txitt  ^mm.  Ti» 
citisens  are  317,8*23. 
Com.  C.  Clau'1  iu>  PoidM 

M.  Perpcnia. 
Aristonicus  defeats  and 
is  defeated  and 
sul  Perpema. 
Cum,  C.  Semprooiaa ' 
M\  Aquillius. 
The  consul  Aquiilioa 


Com. 


Com. 


consul  St'iiiprunius  airne?«  on 
the  Lipydes.    Death  a( 
ilHa^arM. 
Qm»  On.  Octarias. 

T.  Annius  Luscns  Rnfi*. 
L.  Cassius  Longiuus  Havilik 
L.  Cornelius  Cinna. 
M.  Aemilius  Lepidus. 
L.  Aurt  iius  Otc^&tes. 
The  consul  Aurt- lius  puts  4nrB  a 
Sardinia.    C.  GruxhaB  go<-?  to  Sard 
quaestor.    M.  Jontaa  Pouias^ 
the  pleha,  canaa  a  hnr 
to  quit  Rome.    The  Ludi 
brated  £oc  the  £oarth 
Ow.  PtHrttna 
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I.  Cn.  Servilius  Caepio. 

Rarilk. 

rite  consul  Flaccns  subdaet  the  Sallavii  in 
Transalpine  Ganl.  L.  Opimiu*,  the  praetor, 
destroys  Fregellae,  which  had  revolUid. 
Aurelios  remains  in  Sardinia  wiA  QnK> 
chiu.   The  citi/enR  arv  ^90f7M6» 

\m.  C>  Caitiiu  LonginuB. 
C  teliBi  GUTinw. 

Tar  in  Transalpine  Gaul  continued.  The 
coQMil  Cairinua  defisats  the  AUobroges  and 
Amni.  C.  OmoAm  ntUM  to  Room 
from  Sardinia. 

iw.  Q.  Caeciiiiu  Metelln*  (Baleancua). 

T.  QidneliBi  PlnrfndbBn* 
.  Oracchu«,  tribune  of  the  pleba,  brings  for- 
ward his  Leges  Semproniae.  A  cdonj 
aent  to  Carthige.  Seztins  Calrinos  re- 
malos  in  Transalpine  Gaul  as  proconsul. 
The  consul  MatoUna  mbdiMt  Ilia  Bakirian 

L.  Coelius  Antipatcr,  the  hktoriaa, 
flourished  in  the  time  of  C.  Gracchv* 
*st.  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus. 

C.  Fannins  Strabo. 
Gracchus,  tribune  of  the  plebs  a  second 
time.  CodBpletion  of  Uie  conquest  of  the 
SaUnvfi  inTtamalpiMGMdvMiiiiiaBdfr- 
tion  of  Aqtiie  Senw  hf  ihm  pneonid 
Sejctios  CalTinna. 
M.  li.  0|Hiiiioa. 

Q.  Fabius  Mazimns  (AQolHrogicus). 
ath  of  C.  Gracchus.    The  proconsul  Do- 
mitioa  defeats  the  AUobroges.   The  oonanl 
Pafania  likewise  defeats  the  Allobrogea  and 
Ammi,  who  submit  to  th*  Bmoum, 
If.  P.  Manilius. 

C.  Papirius  Carho. 
MS.  L.  Cnlpiiniius  Piso  Fru>ji. 

Q.  Caecilius  Metelius  Balearictis. 
V.  L.  Oaeeflins  Meteltaa  (IMMttfaai). 

L.  Aurelius  Cotta. 
Marina  tribune  of  the  pleba. 

TlMflator  L.Onaiiui  (m191.)  wtmm 


112 


111 


9,  M.  Foraos  Cato.  Mori.  «, 
Q.  Itodva  Ras. 

>  consul  Mardns  conquers  the  Stoeni,  a 
Gallic  nation.  A  colony  founded  at  Marbo 
dartiun.    Death  of  Micipsa. 

P.  Caecilius  Metelius  l)M«ltlni» 

Q.  MiiciiiN  Scaevola. 
i  consul  Metelius  subdues  the  Dalmatians. 
Unbttssndors  are  Hit  to  MuBidfta  wte  la- 
lore  Ad  herbal. 
9,  C  Licinius  Geta. 

Q.  Fabius  Maxinrat 
nirth  of  Vnrro. 
r.  M.  Aemilius  Scaurui. 

hLCmteSISmUMn, 

t$.  L.  Caecilius  Metelius 
Co.  Domitius  AhenobarboBi 

>  dtiMncat<lMeeiMWM»8M,SM> 

I.  M.  Acilius  Balbui. 

C.  Porcius  Cata 
!  consul  Cato  defeated  hy  the  Sooidiaei  in 

Tirace. 

Birth  of  the  orator  IIortenRin*. 
I.  &  Caecilius  MetcUus  Caprarius. 
Gn*  Plifiiiw  OMboi» 


110 


109 


108 


107 


100 


105 


104 


Commencement  of  the  wnr  agninst  the  Cirabri 
and  Teuioni.  They  defeat  the  consul 
Carbo  near  Noreia,  but  instead  of  pene- 
tratinp  into  Italy,  cross  into  Gaul.  The 
consul  Metelius  carries  on  the  war  auo* 
ceasfuUj  against  the  TloidaBa. 

CbM.  M.  Livius  Drusus. 

L.  Calpumiua  Piao  Caesoninua. 

Jugnrtha  kills  AdberbaL  Thaoam 
command*  Id  TkiM>i  aaddateto  As  I 
disci. 

Cbaik  P*  OHnaBvi  8dpio  I'fufci*  MtbH»  §» 

L.  Calpumius  Bostia. 
JoomiTHiNM  War.    First  year.  The  con- 
an!  OdpnmlM  Bank  »  bribed  by  Jugur- 
tha,  and  inwto  him  pernor 

Qm,  M.  Ifuradus  Rufus. 

Sp.  Postumius  Albinus. 
Second  year  of  the  Jugnrthine  war.  Jn- 

gurtha  comes  to  Rome,  but  quits  it  again 
secretly  in  consequence  of  the  murder  of 
Massiva.  The  consul  Albinus  commands 
in  Africa,  but  reinma  to  Rome  to  hold  the 
comitia,  leaving  his  brother  Aulus  in  the 
command.  The  coanl  Mfaanha 
against  the  Thracians. 
Cos$,  Q.  Caedliua  Metelloa  (NBinidieiia> 

CbaptM.  Aemilius  Scaurua.  Abd. 

IL  Lirius  Drusiia.  MorL  «. 
Tldid  yew  ef  die  Ji^fiirtliiiM  war.  Avhu 
is  di'feated  in  January  by  Jugurtha  and 
concludes  a  peace,  which  the  senate  refuses 
to  ratify.  The  consul  Metdlna  aent  into 
Africa,  and  carries  on  the  war  with  suo> 
cesa.  The  consul  Silanus  is  defeated  by 
the  Cimbri.  The  proconsul  Minucius  de- 
fieats  the  Thracians. 

Birth  of  T.  Pomponius  Attieaik 
Coi$,  Ser.  SulpiciuB  Galba. 

L.  Hortensius.  Jkmmmt, 
M.  Aurelius  Scaurus. 
Censt.  O.  Fabius  Maximus  AUobrogicua. 

a  LiafarinOata. 
Fourth  year  of  the  Jugurthine  war.  Metel- 
loa eoDtinun  in  the  command  aa  praoooaol, 
nd  daftsif  JwfftsAtu 
Cost.  L.  CasMtis  LoqgmM  Omk.t, 
C.  Mariua. 

Fifth  year  of  the  Jognrtiiine  war.  Hm  eon- 
sul  Marius  succeeds  Metelius  in  the  com- 
mand.   The  consul  Cassius  defeated  and 
slain  by  the  Cimbri  and  their  allies. 
C.  Atilius  Serranus. 
Q.  Servilius  Caepio. 
SsmA  and  last  year  of  the  Jugurtbine  war. 
llariua  contmnes  in  the  coounand  as  pro- 
consul.   Jugurtha  is  captured.    Birth  of 
Cn.  Pompeius  on  the  30th  of  September. 

BMi  oT  Gk«o  «t  Aipinni  «a  tktt  M 
of  January. 
Cms.  p.  Batiliiu  Rnfoa. 
Cii.  MaDtaa  Mttimnu 

The  Cimbri  defeat  Q.  Servilius  GMfio^  pw- 

ooosol,  and  Cn.  MaUiaa  onuoL 
Om.  C.  Marioa  11. 

C.  Fhirius  Fimbria. 
Triumph  of  Marius.    Preparations  against 
the  Cimbri  who  march  into  Spain.  The 
las  IMtto  «C  dM  ttOMM  On. 
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AhenotNurbai  gim  «•  tte  pMpU  the  light 

of  electing  the  prieM^ 
Cam.  C.  Manm  UL 

Iih  Auivliiii  OmiMk   JIAH*  ^ 

OoDtinued  preparations  against  the  Cimbri. 
Ttw  Tenmt  o(  Attiiu  flihibitid. 
Death  of  LadUo*. 
Owu  C.  Marius  IV. 

Q.  Lutatioa  Catulat. 
0am.  Q.  Caecilius  MeteUu  Namidieaa. 

C.  Caecilius  Metelliu  Capnrini. 
The  Cimbri  return  from  Spain  into  Oaol. 
Alarius  completely  defeats  the  Teatoni  at 
the  battle  oi  Aiiiiae  Sextiae.  The  oonial 
Catuliis  stationed  in  northern  Italy.  A 
teooud  Servile  war  arittes  in  Sicily,  and 
ma  ended  hf  the  proeoiual  Aqaiiiua  in 
B.  c  99.  It  vat  badly  rondaoted  bf  I* 
LacuUiuaad  C.  SerriUuei 
Am  G>  MuHm  V* 

M\  Aquiliiu. 
Mariueioina  the  pnwaoiol  Catolw  ia  ■octhem 
luiy.  Thejr  detat  ifo  Cfahri  fa  the 

Cam  pi  Raudii  near  Verona.  The  consul 
Aquilius  sent  Maimi  the  iktee  ia  Sicilj. 

Com.  C.  Marias  Vl. 

L.  Valerius  Flaccus. 

Sedition  and  death  of  L.  Appulelus  Sator- 
ninua,  the  tribune  of  tlio  plcba.  Banish- 
ment of  MiAellM  Nttmidiciis.  BtrHi  C 
Julius  Caesar  on  the  ISthef  Ja<|W 

Cost,  M.  AnUmiusw 

A.  Peetanhia  Albinni. 

Return  of  Metellus  Nuniidicus  to  Rome. 
The  i^rvik  war  in  bici^  ended  bj  M\ 
Aqiiniea  the  piwrmnnl- 

Om.  Q.  CaecUiaeMilillaiNefM. 
T.DidiM. 

Werwith  the  CJtlhwtoi  hweke  oHi 
dius  commands  in  Spain.  Q. 
serves  under  him.   Lex  CaeciliiW 

Co9$.  Cn.  ComeUne  Tientntafc 
P.  Licinina 


M  BtoeOBful,  and 
the  Celtihe>| 


B.C. 


Di- 


Omu.  L.  Valerius  F 
M.  Autoniua. 
Didias  BMMhM  is 

fights 

rianSb 

Chnt.  Cn.  Doroitina  Ah 

C.  Ca-iiius  Lonk'i'i"''- 
Ptolemaeua,  king  of  Cyrene,  diet  end  keves 

Ue  kbgta  «» the  ReMM 
OptKi  L.  Licinius  Cnusus. 
Q.  Mudae  Sceevole* 
BIfth  ef  LMVilhHk 

C.  Coelius  Caldus. 
L.  Domitius  AhenobaxhOfc 
C.  Valerius  Flaccua. 
M.  Herenniua. 
C.  Claudius  Polte 
M.  Pcrpema. 

Cn.  Domitias  AhMihilhw* 

L.  Licinius  Crassns. 
Sulla,  propraetor,  is  sent  to  Asia ;  he  rMtores 
AriebMMMe  le  fSbm  UiigdeM  ef  Chppe* 

docia,  and  recives  an  embassy  from  the 
king  of  the  Parthiui,  tto^to*^gibUc 

Qmv.  L.  Marcioe 
Sex.  JhIim 


€hi». 


90 


89 


87 


86 


85 


ILLmoB       tOtmm  ef  fkBj/Uk  1 

legisbtion.     He  attempts  to  0M lb 
chiee  to  tiie  ItaLaa  •Uasai  Mbaa 
rfMledhsrhfo 

Death  of  the  oi 
0am,  L.Jialiaa 

Ths  Maraic  oa  Soclal  Wik.  TS<  n 
Jolia  of  the  oonal  gieM  the  Irn^t 

aD  the  Latins. 
Coat.  Cn.  Pompeina  Sttabe. 

L.  PoFcius  Catn.  Oeaib4k 
CbiM.  P.  Licinius  Crassu*. 

L»  Jnlins  Caesar. 
Successes  of  the  Romans  in  ih*-  Mi^f  rr 
Asculum  taken.  Tbe  feao<i>tef  * 
all  the  coofedeevfee  le— a  ef  lishr.  ac 
the  Latin  franchise  to  the  Tns^:«?K. 
The  new  citiiaoe  '"^^  bfj  tk 
eight  BM 
Cicero 


£nd 


wei; 

L.  CoOMliM  Ma  (Felix). 
Q.  Pompeitts  Rufiia.  ('cru 
of  the  Marsic  war.  Ike 
eontiaiae  in  ama.  SiAi 
the  fimniMi  iff  the  war  afnut 
dates.    This  occauioits  the  cinl  *»  < 
Marius  and  Sulla.    Marios  expek  Si^ 
from  BwM e,  and  receives  inn  tbt  w 
the  commvid   of  the  Mithridsoc  « 
Sulla  marchea  upon  Rome  irit^  ktf  igj; 
enters  the  city,  and  paeMfce 
the  leading  men  of  his  pwtji 
Caoeco  hears  thJdo  and  Habtf  l» 
Ch»  CkOateefaa.  Oait,*, 

L.  Cnrrifluis  C-'nna.  J*|^- 
L.  ComeUaa  Meruia. 
ftdb  cMeniMer  te  Gneaa  laea*^ 

war  apainst  Mithndate*.    He  i» 
by  Archelaiis,  the  geaeni  «f  iLtki^ 
kys  siege  to  Athene.   The  trnmiCm* 
eapooaea  the  side  of  Marina.  Cuy^  - 
Marius  enter  Home,  and  a— a»  ^ 
opponents.  The  conMil  0<unm,^^ 
M.  Antonin% 
put  to  death. 

Siscmia,  the  hisUtfiao, 
times. 

Birth  of  Catullus. 
Caas.  L>  Coraeluie  (SMtll* 
CMariMVIL  Jivl«> 

L.  Valerius  Flaccus  tt 
Cmm.  L.  Maraoa  Philaiiiaa 

ILPtapefaa.  _ 

Death  of  Manu.s  aet.  70.  .*^i'h 
the  war  againat  Mithndste* ; 
on  the  latef  Mavch  ;  *^^J^^ 
Boeotia.  Death  of  Maria*,  i^t 
who  is  elec  ted  consul  in  hi«  p*»*«'"*^ 
the  command  of  the  Milhwi"* 
crosses  «iar  ti  Aihs  htii 
Fimbria. 

Birth  of  Sallust. 
Om.  L.  Cornelius  Cinna  lO. 

Cn,  Pajarina  Carfao>  . 
SulU  begina  to  treat  with  A»^J^ 
ingthe  . 
tl'.'  war  in 
thridatea. 
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bo:  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo  IT. 

L.  Condiua  Ciniia  IV.  Oods.  «. 
MM  MMhM  tetwwn  MtkridatM  and 
SuOa.  Aftor  xhf  conclusion  of  the  peace, 
Salb  nrcbM  aguiut  Fimbria,  who  kills 
MdmK 

m.  L  Comclitifl  Scipio  AiiMfaMb 

L.  Norbuus  Baibus. 
db  IftafM  l»  Italy  at  the  beginning  of  the 
JMT.  Civil  war  between  him  nnd  the 
Marian  party.  Cn.  Poaapeias  (aet.  23) 
tdtea  an  active  part  in  BamS  fiiToar.  Q. 
Serttmtu  Aies  to  Spain.  The  capitol  burnt 
on  the  6th  of  July.  l>.  Murena,  the  pro- 
fMuetor,  renews  the  war  against  Mithri- 
dates. 

M.  C.  Marius.    Occi$.  & 

Cn.  Papinua  Carbo  III.  OcoM,  «. 
'd.  L.  Gnnelias  Sulla  Felix. 
Iff.  Eq.  L.  Valerius  Flncciis. 
:tonoi  of  bulla  and  his  generals.  Capture 
if  PiwDMli^  md  daatii  M  Iha  3ro(niger  Ma- 
•ins  the  consul.    ?alla  is  undisputed  msis- 
;er  of  Italy.   He  is  appointed  dictator  for 
m  indrfbile  period ;  proaeribea  bk  oppo- 
jents.    Cn.  Pompeius  is  sent  to  Sicily, 
o  carry  on  war  against  the  Mariana. 
JertoriuB  hokla  ovt  ia  Spain. 

Birtk  «f  P.  TMina  Thm  AtMimu 
he  pwt. 

Birth  of  C.  LiciniiH  Calvus  the  orator. 
9,  M.  Tullius  Deiub. 

Cn.  Cornelius  Dolabella. 
ia  continaea  dictator.    His  legislation. 
)noceaafal  wnnpaign     Oa.  PMiipaiiu  in 
kfrica  ;  returns  to  Rome,  and  triumphs. 

Cipro's  (aet.  26)  oration  Pro  Quintio. 

Valarim  CMoi,  the  gnunflMrianaiid  poet, 
ourished. 

t,  U  Cornelias  Sulla  Felix  II. 

Q.  CtoMm  iiataHm  Pfwi 
a  continues  iMMrtMt  tel  holds  the  consul- 
lip  as  well.  Skge  and  capture  of  Myti- 
•ne  in  Asia :  C.  Julius  Caesar  (aet  20) 
•*»  present  at  the  siege. 
Cirero's  (aet  27)  Mmtkn  Firo  Sm,  Rof 
o  A  merino. 

;  P.  Servilius  Vatia  (Isannew)^ 

Ap.  Claudius  Pulchcr. 
%  lays  down  his  dictatorship.  Jdetellnt 
VMBSul  goes  to  Spain  to  oppoae 

Cicero  (net.  '28)  poos  tO 
-.  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus. 

Q.  LntathM  Gatolns. 
dl  oir  Sulta,  aet  60.  The  consul  Lepidus 
tempts  to  leadnd  the  laws  of  SttlbLb*^ 
o|»poaed  bj  Ms  MllMgiie  Ottaliw.  Me* 
Uus  cootiniies  the  war  against  Satlorius. 
.  Servilins  Vatia  is  sent  as  proconsul 
ainst  the  pirates  on  the  southern  coasts 
Asia  Alinor. 

Cicero  (aet.  29)  hoars  M  ilo  at  Hh<-dr5. 
Sallufit's  history  brgaii  from  this  year. 
.  D.  Juniiis  Brutus. 
Mam.  Aemilius  Lepidus  Livianus. 
diu  takes  up  arms,  is  defeated  by  Ca- 
Ina  at  tlw  Mtdvian  hridgv,  and  fetUM  to 
rdinia,  where  he  dies  in  the  course  of 
e  yMT.    Sertwius  is  joined  by  M.  Per- 
tlM  kptoaf  IufHMi.  Cn.  Pompeias, 
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78 


71 


70 


is  associated  with  MetaUaa  ia  tba 
mand  against  Sertorios. 
Cicero  (aet  80)  nIanH  to  Bmnl 
Cots.  Cn.  Octavius. 

Lb  Scribonius  Curio. 
Malellaa  and  Ponpeiaa  mny  on  Hm  wtg 

against  Sertorius  unsuccessfully. 
Cicero  (aet  31)  e^p^{ed  in  pieiding 


nirth  of  AsiniM  Pdlbi 

Cm,  h.  Octavius. 

C.  Aurelius  Cotta. 
War  with  Sertorius  continued.  Tlie 

sul  P.  Servilius  Vatia,  who  was  sent  against 
the  pirates  in  &  c  78,  subdues  the  Isau- 
riansaadnceives  the  sumaiae  of  Isaorieaa. 
The  proconsul  C.  Scribonius  Curio  com- 
mands in  Macedonia,  subdues  the  Dardani, 
and  penetrates  as  &r  as  the  Dannbei 
Cicero  (aet.  3*2)  quaestor  in  SkUf, 
Cost,  L.  Licinius  Lucullos. 

If.  AnnHns  Gotta. 
War  with  ScrtoriiH  continued.  Renewal  of 
the  war  with  Mithridates:  Lucullus  ap- 
poiniad  to  the  eammand  \  lie  carries  on  taa 
war  with  success,  nnd  relieves  CysieBa 
which  was  besieged  by  Mithridates. 

Cicero  (aet.  33)  retoms  from  Sicily  to 
Rome. 

Coss.  M.  Terentius  Vnrro  LocnllHt 

C.  Cassius  Varus. 
War  with  Sertorius  continned.  Mithridates 
is  defeated  by  Lucullus,  near  Cyzicus. 
Commencement  of  the  war  in  Italy  against 
the  gladiators  commanded  by  Spartacns. 
The  consul  M.  Lucullus  succeeds  Curio 
in  Macedonia,  and  subdues  the  fiessi  ia 
this  er  the  fellowing  year. 
L.  Oelliu'!  Pnplicola. 
Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulos  Clodiaaoi. 
Mnvder  of  Sertoli  iii  j  deftat  and  death  of 
Perpema  ;  end  of  the  war  in  Spain.  Lu- 
collns  follows  Mithridates  into  Pontus. 
The  two  consnls  are  defeated  by  Spartacns. 
Cbsf.  P.  Cornelius  Lentolna  Sua. 

Cn.  Aufidius  Orestes. 
War  with  Mithridates  cuntinued.  Mithri- 
dates  iiM  into  Afimnia  to  his  son-in-law 
Ticranes.     Spartaais  defeated  and  slain 
by  M.  Licinius  Crassua,  praetor.  Pompeius 
on  hk  wtm  from  Spain  fidb  la  witaaai 
destroys  some  of  the  fugitive^ 
Cost,  Cn.  Pompeios  Mamns. 
Lidttins  CnnsiM  uh 


Gf«M.L.  Gellius  I'op'icoli. 

Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Clodiantta. 

War  wfth  MMuidatM  eontfanwd ;  bat  ao 
active  operations  this  year.  Lucollas  ii 
engaged  in  rMiilating  the  aflairs  of  Asia 
Minor:  Mithiidates  remains  in  Armenia. 
Pompeius  restores  to  the  tribunes  the  power 
of  which  they  had  been  deprived  by  Sulla. 
The  lex  Aurelia  enacts  that  the  judices 
are  to  be  taken  from  the  senators,  eqnitaa, 
and  tribuni  aerarii,  instead  of  from  the  se- 
nators exclusively,  as  Sulla  had  ordaiued. 

Cicero  (aet  S7)  impeaches  Verres;  iM 
delivers  the  orations  In  Q.  QiraMw  Dki' 
natio  and  Jdio  /.  tn  Vmrrtm, 
BiilliofViiBQ. 
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Ocm,  Q.  Hortansioi. 

Q.  Caflemu  lf«ldhii  (Craliew). 

Wot  with  Mithridates  continued.  Lucullus 
inTades  Armenia,  defeats  TigiaiWi,  and 
takes  Tigranocerta.  The  c^tol  dedicated 
by  Q.  Catulua. 

Cioero  (aet.  38)  cnrale  aedile.  His 
ocationt  Pro  M.  FoHteio  and  Pro  A. 
Caecma, 

(Jo$$.  h.  Caecilius  MetellM.    Moitt  «b 

Q.  Marcius  Hex. 
War  with  MithridaHa  continued.  LMaHos 

defeats  Tigranes  and  Mitliridrites  on  the 

Amniaa,  And  lajs  siege  to  Nisibis.  Q. 

Metdlu  praeonnil  oonMt       wm  iu 

Crete. 

CbM.  C  Calpamius  PiMw 

War  with  Mithridates  continued.  Mutiny 
in  tb«  army  of  LucuUus.  He  inarches 
baek  to  Pontua,  whithar  Mithxidataa  had 
preceded  him,  and  had  defeated  C.  Triarius 
the  legate  of  Lucullus.  The  war  against 
the  pirates  is  committed  to  Cn.  Pompeius 
by  the  lex  Oabinia.  MeteUna  eonctudcs 
the  war  in  Crete  eitht-r  in  this  or  the  fol- 
lowing year.  L.  Koscius  Oiho,  tribune  oi 
the  plebi,  cmiad  a  kw  that  the  equites 
should  have  separate  seats  iu  the  theatre. 
M.  Terentiua  Varro  aerres  onder  Pom* 
pdm  ia  the  war  againl  1k»  jfbakm. 
Cost.  M\  Aemilius  Lepidofc 

L.  VokatioB  TaUna» 
War  Willi  Mhhridntef  eootfamed.  The  con- 
duct of  it  is  committod  to  Cm.  Ponipoi\is 
by  the  Las  ManUia.  He  bad  already 
brought  th«  war  against  the  pintea  to  a 
doae.  He  invadea  Armenia,  and  makes 
peace  with  Tigranes.  Mithridataa  latires 
into  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus. 

Cicero  (aeL  41)  praetor,  delivers  the  ora- 
tions Pn  Iipt  MamlM  ud  i¥0  X  CSfa- 
entio 

Cots.  P.  Cornelius  SuUa.   iVbn  iniiL 
P  AutroniuB  Paetua.   Nm  HMk 
L«  Aoxelios  Gotta. 
Ii.  ManHna  Tottqoatsi. 

CfauaQ.  Lutatius  Catulus.  AM. 

M.  Liciniiu  Ciaasaa  Divea.  Ahd. 
WvwKh  Mithridataa  eontittoed.  Pbmpeins 

fuirsups  Mithridates,  and  fights  against  tlio 
Albanians  and  Iberians.  CatUine^a  brst 
conspiracy.    Caeiar  (aet  35)  it  «B«le 

aedile. 

Birth  of  Q.  Horatini  FImou. 
Cou,  L.  Julius  Caeiar. 

C  Marcius  FigtUna. 
Cnifn.  J  J.  Aurelius  Cotta. 
Pompcius  returns  from  the  pursuit  of  Mithri- 
dataa. HemakeaSyriaaBiNDiBpnfinoe, 
and  winters  thcrf. 

Cicero*a  (aet.  43)  oration  Im  Togu  Out- 

C6t$.  M.  Tullins  Ciena 

C.  Antonioi. 
Deadi  of  llilhxidateaL    Penpeioa  nMwa 

Phoenicia  and  Palestine,  and  takes  Jeru- 
salem after  a  siege  of  three  monthiL  Ca- 
tiline*a  second  conmncy  dalaeled 
cnehed  bj  Gfom.  Birth  el  AegBrtaa 
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deUveradl 


m 


the 


Cicero  (aet.  44 
tloBefaiUB 

extant  were  delirered 
order:  (1.)  De  Le^e 
C  Habirio  ;  (3.)  Im 
Murtna. 
Qm,  D.  Junius  SilAntis. 

L.  Licinius  MureiUL. 
Defeat  and  death  of 

turns  to  Italy.  Caesar  (act. 
Catn  is  tribune  of  the  pe<iplcu 
Cicero's  (aet.  45)  orati< 
Cou.  M.  Popios  Pi»o  Calpum 

M.  Valerias  Mrasili  N 
Triumph  of  Pompeioe  ea  the 
of  September.    Trial  and 
Clodiua.  Caeaer  (aec  3d 


14. 


Cicero's  (aet.  46)  ( 
Con.  L.  Afawiiue. 
Q.Geaiiliai 

Caesar's  victories  in  Speia.  He 

Rome.    His  coalition  with  P-imp«iu.« 
Crass  us,  usually  called  the  Y  ixrux.  In.- 
virate. 

Cos$.  C.  Juliu*  Ca*^r  (xpt.  41), 

M.  C.dpumiua  Bibulus. 
The  agrarian  law  of  Caesar.  Thm 
Pompeius  in  Ana  ratiAed.  Caesar 
the  prorinoea  of  Ciaelpine  and  Ti 
pine  QvA  and  V  ' 

Cicero*s  (aet  48)  ont  - ni  Pro  L. 
Birth  of  T.  Lirios  the  butonaa. 
Cte.  Lb  OilpaniH 
A.  Gabinius. 
Ceewr'a  (aet  42)  first 
he  difiiH  the 
P.  Clodius  is  tribune  of  the  pl^i^ 
Cioero  (aet  49)  is  banl»hed. 
Cbss:  P.  Cofndias  Lentnlos  Spsntber. 

Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  Nepoa. 
Caesar's  (aet,  43)  s<?cond  cainpodrn  'm  OxL. 
lie  defeats  the  Iklgae.    Ine  «ip«iatss- 
dence  of  the  annone  eeHBiilki  ai  Aa^ 
peius  with  eztiBordinarr 
ye^^Ptnlwaeeaa  AnWua  caMs  te  Bm. 

ment 

Con,  Cn.  Coxnelioa  Lentnlaa  MiiuTlieBi 
Li  Matetaa  Philippaa. 

Cap<«nr's  (aet  44)  third  ciinr-t' c  m  Gai 
He  coofiaeBi  the  Veaeti  in  the 
ofOaaL  Oeearael  Pompetne  a 

at  Luca  in  April,  and  nutde  anaapncrti 

for  ihecontinuaaceef  thairfaaab  CUsa 
ia  eorale  eedfla^ 

Cicero's  (aet  51 )  orations,  ( I .)  pre  Sot*^i 
(•2.)  /«  Vathdmm;  (Z.)  D>-  //t 
sponsis;  (4.)  Dt  Prvctmctu  Ojmmianmi 
(5.)  Pro  M.  OMMe  (C)  /ke  J. 

Cornelia  ftalbo, 
Coss.  Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus  II. 

M.  Licinius  Craasos  II. 
Censs.  M.  Valerius  Mesaahi  Niger. 

P.  Senriliua  Vetk  leanricna. 
CeeavV  (aK.  43)  fioarth  ampmitgn  m  «ii 
He  crosses  the  Rhine  :  he  tnva.ic$  FkA* 
AiBwnment  of  the  Dcevinees  ta  the  » 
— —    by  the  Lb«  1^  •    •  - 
the  Gaab  tmk 
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yean  more  ;  PompeiiBi  tiw  Spains,  and 
Czaacas  Syria.  Ptolemacus  Anletei  re- 
stored to  Artn'pt  hy  A.  Gabiniaa. 

Cicero  (aet  52)  composM  hia  De  Ora- 
tore.    His  opeech  In  Pixmem. 

Virgil  (aet.  16)  assumes  the  U^vitSia. 
km,  L.  Domitiua  Ahenobarbus. 

A|>.  dradius  Pulcher. 
laMar's  (aet.  46)  sixth  cimpaign  in  Gaul. 
Uia  tecond  expedition  into  Britain :  war 
wHb  AnWorix  in  the  winter.  Omku 
m.irchefl  agninst  the  Pnrthinns. 

Cicero  (aet.  63)  compose*  hia  IM  Re- 
pubHu,  Bb  onMoa  jwo  M*  Sbmro,  pro 
I'l'jndo,  pro  C.  Rahirin  PodmiOm 
be*.  Cn.  Domitiaa  Calvinua. 

aetar*s  (aet.47)  teTenth  campaign  in  OnL 
He  again  croaaes  the  Rhine.    Dafast  and 
death  of  Craaaas  by  the  Parthiana. 

Cicero  (aet.  54)  elected  augur. 
b.«  \  Cii.  Pompeioa  M«gnai  III.  Solm 
CiJiiiuJaium  pessit. 

Ex  Kal.  SejctU. 
Q.  Caecilius  Metellns  Pins  Scipio. 
aeaar's  (aet.  48)  eighth  campaign  in  Gaul. 
Ltforreetiflo  in  Oaul ;  Caesar  takes  Alesia 
and  Vercingetorix.  Death  of  Clodius  in 
Janoary :  riots  at  Roma :  Pompeios  sole 
conaoL 

Cicero's  (aet  55)  oration  pn  MMome. 
He  compoiea  hia  de  L^/Um$, 
Dwra  of  liBCfstiBiu 

M$.  S<»r.  Sulpiciiis  Ruftia. 

M.  Clattdiaa  Marcelloa. 
lesar^  (aet  49)  ninth  campaign  ill  OtnL 
Subj  titration  of  the  country.    The  consul 
Uarcellus  proposes  meaaores  against  Caesar. 

Cicero  (aet.  56)  goea  aa  prooonaul  to 
Cilicia. 

MS.  L.  Aemilius  Paullus. 

C.  Claudius  Marcellus. 
f«*jt,  A  p.  Claudius  Pulcher. 

T>.  Calpumiiis  Piso  Cac^oninus. 
lesar  (aet.  60)  spends  the  year  in  Cisalpine 
OaoL    Ummum  af  PHnpaiw  vgraMt 


Gkaio  (aet.  67)  leam  Cilicia  and  reaches 
Brandirfnm  m  ine  cod  «f  the  yanr. 

Death  of  Hortensius. 
Sallnat  ia  a^eUad  the  aenate. 
tsa.  C.  Cbmdiaa  ICwoaOna. 

L.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Cms. 
ict.  «M«  Mag.  Eq.  C.  Julius  Caeaar. 
)mmcncement  of  the  civil  war  between 
OMaar  (aet  51)  and  Panprfna.  Caeaar 
marches  into  Italy,  and  pursues  Pompeins 
to  Brundiaium.  Pompeius  leaves  Italy  in 
Ifnidi,  and  croaaes  over  to  Greece.  Caiesar 
goes  to  Rome,  and  then  pro<»eds  to  Spain, 
where  he  conquers  Afraniua  and  Petreius, 
tlM  hgiKtf  of  Ponpaim.  Ho  retnma  to 
Rome,  is  appointed  dictator  for  the  elec- 
tion of  the  consula,  reaigna  the  office  at 
thn  end  of  11  dm,  and  Ikon  goao  to 
BramliaiiiiBy  in  oidir  to  crmb  our'  into 

Cicero  (aet  58)  oonw  to  Bflm^  1ml 
nrnn       to  Gntoo  fa  At  nooih  of 


ac. 
48 


47 


46 


46 


44 


i 


Cbas.  C  Jnlhia  Caeaar  II. 

P.  Serrilius  Vatia  Isanricoa. 

Caesar  (aet.  52)  lands  in  Greece,  defeats  Pom- 
peius  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  in  the 
month  of  August  Murder  of 
(aet.  68)  befon*  Alexandria, 
to  Egypt:  Alexandrine  war. 

Cicero  (aet.  59)  returns  to  Italy  after  the 
battle  of  PJiaiaaliii  and  aaivoa  al  Bnn- 
disium. 

Diet.  C  Julina  Caoiar  II. 

Mag.  Etj.  M.  Antoniua. 

CUs.  Q.  Fofiua  Caleauak 
P.Talinhtt, 

Caesar  (aet  53)  dictator  the  whole  year. 
The  consuls  Calenoa  and  Vatiniua  were 
only  appointad  at  tba  and  of  tbe  year. 
Caesar  concludes  the  Alexandrine  war, 
BMurthea  into  Pimtua,  and  conquers  Pbar- 
naeoa;  arriYao  in  Italy  in  Septembeiu 
He  crosses  over  to  A&ica  before  the  end 
of  the  jmc  to  cany  on  war  ^pinat  tibo 
Pompeians. 

Cicero  (aet  60)  meeta  Caeaar  at  Bnm* 
di»iiim,  is  fMrdonwi  hj  iamf  and  latofna 

to  Rome, 
Co$s.  C.  Julius  Caesar  III. 

M.  Aemilius  Lepidus. 
Caesar  (aet  64)  de£eata  the  Pompeiana  at 

tbolMttlaofThaiMna  in  April  Daatii  of 

Cato,  aet  48.  Caemr  rctunis  to  Rome  and 
triumpha.  Reformation  of  tiie  calendar  by 


Cicero  (aet.  fil)  composes  his  Brutus^ 
and  PartitiMe$  Oratorios,  Uia  orationa 
pro  AfowsWo  and  pro  Ligagin, 

Snllust  praetor,  and  i 
in  the  African  war. 
Diet.  C.  Julius  Caesar  III. 
Mag.  Eq,  M.  Aemilius  Lopidus. 
Cn$.  tine  cnfffpfi,  C.  Julius  Caesar  IV. 
CW.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus.    AIorL  e. 
C.  Cnniniua  Rebifaia. 
C.  Trebonius. 
Caesar  (aet.  66)  defeata  the  Pompeiana  in 
Spain  at  tlia  battle  of  Munda  in  Maith. 
I'numphof  Caesar.    lie  is  made  consul  tag 
tenyeaiBi  and  dictator  and  censor  for  lih, 
CSeafo  (aat  02)  dimoo  Tonntia; 
marries  Publilia ;  loses  his  daughter  Tullia ; 
divoroea  Publilia.   Uo  compoaea  his  On- 

Ddotaro. 
Diet  C.  Julius  Caeaar  IV. 
Mag.  Eq.  M.  Aemilius  Lepidua  IL 

Mag.  Eq.  C.  Octavius. 

Afa;7.  J'^if.  Cn,  Pnniitiii«i  Calvinu*.    Non  mUt, 
Coss.  C.  Juiius  CaLsar  V.    Cos.  ooda.  e. 
M.  AntonitiF'. 
P.  Cornelius  Dolabclln. 
Murder  op  Cak.<«ar  (aet.  56)  on  the  16th 
of  March.  Octavius,  on  the  death  of  Caeaar, 
comes  from  Apollonia  to  Rome.    M.  An- 
toniua withdraws  from  Rome,  and  pro- 
ooada  to  <Soalpine  Oaal  at  lha  and  of  No> 
vember  to  oppose  D.  Hnitus : 
a  public  enemy  by  the  senator 
OSecio  (aat.*  G  3 )  compoaaa  Ua ! 

de  Naiura  Deonm^  d$  IM- 
49  Fak>,  d^^anoW^d^/ 
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it  ataria,  npioa,  it  <ywb.  H» 

orations,  Phitijrpica  T.  in  the  MUtt*;  Phi- 
iwpka  II.  (not  apoken)  j  PiitiwiM  IlL 
intlwnmte;  PMrnm  IV. Mora  llw 

people. 

Cbfi.  CL  Vibiiu  Pansa.   MorU  e» 
Aa  Hiitm>  Oot^  4* 
C.  Juliw  Cmmt  OottninM.  AU. 

C.  CuriflM. 

Q.  Pediiu.   Mart  t, 

P.  Vcntidius. 
Si«re  of  Miitina :  dcnth  of  the  consuls  Ponsa 
and  llirtius.  M.  Antonius  is  defeated 
and  flies  to  Gaol.  Octavianiu  comes  to 
Rome  nnd  is  elected  consoL  The  mur- 
derers of  Caesar  outlawed.  Skcond  Tri- 
t'MVTRATB  formed  by  Octamnosi,  Anto> 
niiis,  and  Lepidus :  thpy  take  the  title 
Triummri  He^mUicat  (JouMtUmmdat  t  they 
protonbo  tiuif  CMniM. 

Cicoro  fnot.  CI)  prnscrHn'd  and  put  to 
death  ;  the  reauuning  jfkii^pio  OxmtioiM 
daliTevBd  in  thia  y«ar. 

Birth  of  Ovid. 

Death  of  Laberias,  the  miaugnpher. 
Cot$.  L.  Munatius  Plancni. 

M.  AemiiiuB  Lepidoslli 
Gnh>.  L.  Antoniua  PklM^ 

P.  Sulpidut. 
War  in  Greece  between  tha  trivBTin  and 
the  r<«piihlican  p:\rty.  Battle  of  Philippi 
and  dtfath  of  Cassius.  Second  battle  of 
Philippi  and  death  of  BratH.  BicA  «f 
Tib*'riu«,  afterwards  emiwrnr. 

Horace  (aet.  23)  fiahu  at  the  battU  of 
Philippi. 

Com*  L*  Anton  in?  Pictifl. 

p.  Sorrilius  Vatia  iMoricaa  IL 
War  of  FMrada.  Tlw  eoand  L.  Aatanfat 

and  Fulria,  the  wife  of  M.  Antonios,  oppose 
Octavianus.   Antonioa  ia  beaiegediaPt' 
maia  towards  the  end  of  the  year. 
(km.  Cn.  Domitius  Calviau  IL  JU. 
C.  Asiniua  Poliio. 
L.  Cornelius  Balbus. 
P.  Canidius  Cnusus. 
Captnrp  of  Pcnisia.    Death  of  Fulvia.  He- 
conciiiation  between  Octavianus  and  i^I. 
Antonius,  who  conclude  a  peace  at  Brun- 
diitiiim  :  M.  Antonius  marries  Octivin,  the 
sister  of  Octavianus.   Labienas  and  the 
PlwtidaM  infnda  Syria. 
Cocnelius  Ncpos  flnurishad* 
Om,  L.  Mardas  Censorinuai 

C.  Gblvldna  SuMnnt. 
Oetarianus  and  Antonius  have  an  intorview 
with  Sex.  Pompeiusat  Misenum,  and  con- 
diid«  a  peace  with  him.  M.  Antomus 
spends  the  winter  at  Athens.  Ventidios, 
the  legains  of  Antonin^,  defeats  the  Par- 
thians :  death  of  Labienus.  Birth  of 
Julia,  the  daughter  of  Octavianus. 

Horace  (act.  2C)  i<<  intmduoid  tO  Mm- 
ceuas  by  Virgil  and  Varius. 
Om,  Ap.  Claudius  Pulcber. 

C.  Norlknnu-i  FIacrn«. 
War  between  Octavianus  and  Sex.  Pom- 
pdtit.  OeMHnraa  mgiim  Livte.  V«d- 

tidius  attain  dcfoats  the  ParthoUIS,  and 
drives  them  out  of  Syria 


87 


36 


35 


34 


33 


32 


31 


the  Jews, 
Honoe  (aeC  27)  ia 


M.  Agrippa. 
L.  CiAauaa  GsBml 

Antonius  cornea  to  Italy.    Rosewal  af  & 

Triumvirate  for  another  perio<i  of  five  y 
Octavianns  eraploya  this  j* 
tions  against  SK. 
crosses  the  Rhine. 

Varro  (aet.  Hu }  compoaea  ki»  «i«  Bm 

Cuss.  L.  Gellios  Pt^dioQla.  AM- 
M.  Coooeioa  Nenrm. 
L.  Munatiiia  Pfasncan  II. 
C.  Sulpicius  Quirinu«. 
Defeat  of  Sex.  PoiBpei«a»  who 
LepidMciMito  WoMaT 
M.  Antonius  invades  the  Parth- 
minioDs  lata  in  the  yeniy  nad 
retreat  with  gmt  hMb 
Com.  L.  Comifidoa. 

Sex.  Pempeiaa. 
Sex.  Pompenn  (aet.  39)  ia  pwt  t» 
Asia.    Octaviaooa  dcfiiati  tki  Q 
Coa.  L.  Scribonius  Libo. 
M.  Antonius.  AbJ. 
L.  St-nipronius  Atrattnuf. 
HmfkLJmU  Paul  AemiHw 
C  Ml 

EmKoLNot,  M.  H« 
Octaviantu  defeats  the  Dalmai 
nioa  invades  and  snbdnaa 
OMAaratel. 
Coa.  Imp.  Caesar  Angnstan  IL 
L.  VohntiM  Tdllna. 

ExKal.MaL  L.  Ftavina. 

Eb  Kti,M,  a  Fontdna  Cafirto. 

IT.  Aciiioa  (Aviak). 

ErKai.SepL  L.  Yiamim, 

K-r  Kal.  Oct.  L.  I.aronin«. 
Ruptare  between  Octavianus  axid  ^n»?iff** 
Botfi  partiea  prepare  for  ww.  In  this 
year  Cktavianos  i»  called  in  the  F*s5  ! - 
perator  Caesar  Angustaa,  tho^h  the  btin 
of  Impemtor  and  AngnaMn  wtm  Mtan^ 
ferred  upMI  km  ISH  B.e.  37* 


H«M(nal 

second  book  of  his  5^tirt>*. 
CUs.  Cn.  Domitina  Ahmehf  i 
aSoahm. 

Ex  Kal.  Jul.  L.  Coradhia. 
£mK«U.NiM>.  N.  Vakrina. 
Antooiu  divaraaa  OctnTiiL  Wi 


year. 

I>eath  of  Atticus. 
Coss.  Imp.  Caesar  Augustas  IlL 
hi.  Valcrins  Messahl 
Ex  KcU.  Mai.  M.  Titina. 
Ex  Kml.  Oct.  Oft. 
Antonius  defeated  at  the  balil?  ->f 
on  the  2nd  of  Septcmbct.  Ucta 


Horace  (.T'L  34) 

hook  of  Knrxiaw, 
■n^wvA  v&  Aainnn^%v« 
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M.  Liciniua  Ctsmu*. 

KaLJmU  G.  Anttttaw  VttHb 
fir /rfL  Aptf.  M.  Tallhn  GkiMb 

EjrKal.Nov.  L.  Saeniua, 
•eath  of  Antoaiiu  (aet.  51)  and  Cleopatra. 
Aegypt  made  •  Baaan  pnviMWii  UMHf 
vianua  paMes  the  winter  at  Samoa. 

kTTAviANus  aoui  auutt  or  ras  Boman 

World. 

Comeliua  Gallni,  At 

pracfcct  of  Ejrypt. 
Jam*  Imp.  Caesar  Augustus  V. 
Sox.  Appiileius. 
/<>  A'oV.  Jul.  Potitu*  Valeriua 
isir  AW.  AToo.  C.  Farnius. 

GC9aHna. 

3alWffianns  rptuma  to  Rome  and  celebrates 
tlUNW  UrittiMha,  Dalmatiam,  Actian,  Alex* 

Dbfi.  Imp.  C.iesar  AugMtM  YL 
M.  Agrippa  II. 

.jtBMKM  WMM  Uj  mm  mKKUm  XmBmMUmm 

It  th«  MMoa  an  iylSMOO. 

I>eath  of  Vanoi 
Oom.  Imp.  CacMT  Angnstos  VII. 
ICAflippa  III. 

OctaTianns  rea^ives  the  title  of  Augustus, 
and  accepts  the  gorenunent  for  ten  years. 
IMviMon  of  the  pntiaBaa  between  him  and 
th<*spimte.  AugTistu't goes  into  Spain.  Met- 
■alia  triumpha  ou  accouot  of  hit  conquest 
Afimn,  ptahaklf  fa  the  pneaoing 


B.C. 


oftlw 

year. 
Tibttlka 


aecompanied  MeamHa  into 


Imp.  Caesar  Ausu'^lns  VIII* 
T.  Statalma  Tauraa  11. 


of  Cofnelius  GalloA. 
Cbn.  Imp.  Caesar  Augostaa  IX. 

M.  Junius  SiUnus. 
Angiiitaa  continues  to  conduct  the  war  in 
Spain,  and  subdues  the  Cantabri.  The 
Salassi  subdued  by  A.  Terfnlius  Varro, 
and  the  colony  of  Augoata  Praetnna 
(Aost!\)  founded  in  their  country.  The 
temple  of  Janus  shut  a  second  time.  Mar* 
friim  mniw  JoKi,  tiM  ilm^itr  of 

Aognstns. 
Gm,  Imp.  Caesar  Augnalua  X. 
C.  Neftaonf  FImcm* 

Aogii^tus  returns  to  Rome.    AeBH  Otllflt 
marches  against  tlm  Aiabians. 

Virgil  i§  mm  cnployed  upon  tfka 
Aneid. 

Horace  (aet.  41)  publishes  the  first 
Aree  books  of  bis  Odes  in  this  or  the 
following  year. 
Cbss.  Imp.  Caesar  .Aucnsttn  XI.  Abd. 

A.  Tcrentius  \'arro  Alurena.   Mort.  e. 
L.  SestiuK. 
Cn.  Calpuniitis  Piso. 
Atifrnstus  is  invested  with  the  tiibnnlcian 
poworfaHftw   VmAttWUnOm,  An 

ernhn^'}-  from  the  Parthians:  Augustus 
nstores  the  son  of  Phxaata%  but  keep* 


C(m  M.  Claudius  Mi 

I*  Ammtuui 


21 


20 


19 


IB 


17 


16 


15 

14 
13 


12 


I 


0mm.  L.  MonaliM 

J      Paul.  AemiliuB  Lepidus. 
&»8piac7  of  Mureo*  detected  and  pu- 

>ians, 

invades  Ifgypt  Rof«ll«fthtOMitabd  in 
Spain. 
Om.  M.  Loffitn. 

Q.  Aemilius  Lepidus. 
Augustas  goes  to  the  East,  and  spends  thn 
winter  at  Samos.    Agrippa  marries  Julia, 
the  daughlar  af  AqgnMoa  mi  vidov  «f 

Marcel!  us. 
Coss.  M.  Appuleius. 

P.  SiUna  Narva. 
The  Parth-ans  restore  the  Roman  standards. 
AmbojiJuulorii  come  to  Augustus  from  the 
Indians.      Augustus  wialafa 
Samos.    Birth  of  C.  Gmmt,  tbo  j 
of  Augiutus. 
Om9»  C.  Sentiu  SaUiniiuu. 
Q.  Lucretius  Vespillo. 
A«  Kal.  Jtd.  il.  Vinneias. 
Augutoa  velons  to  Bmdm*  The  Cantabri 
are  finally  subdued. 
DMUh  of  VifgU. 
Cbm.  P.  Cornelius  Lentulns  Marcellinus. 

C.  OoilMlius  Lentulus. 
Augustus  accepts  the  empire  f^r  five  years. 
The  Lex  Julia  of  Augustus  tie  Maritandu 
Oriliuif/xis. 

I)<>ath  of  Tibullus. 

Horace  (aeU  47)   pubiuhca  the  first 
book  of  his  Epiatlea  iboBt  thia  tSmm^ 
Cou.  C.  Fumius. 

C.  Junius  Silanoat 
Tho  XmM  amadmm  iwlal— tai.    Brth  of 
L.  Caesar,  the  gmndsoa  of  A^gOrtOfc 
Apippa  is  amit  into  Asia. 
Horn  (oat  48)  wiHw  hit  Cbrmos 

Siucu 'if  re. 
Con.  L.  Domitius  AhenobariMiu 
P.  Coradios  Scipioh 
£k  KuL  JuL  L.  Tarins  Rufus. 
Agrippa  is  in  Asia,  where  his  friendship  is 
cultivated  by  Ilemd.    The  Cienuans  de. 
ieot  the  Roman  army  andar  LaOiliL  Aa> 
gtistus  sets  out  for  Gaul. 
Coss.  M.  Livius  Drusus  Libo. 

Ifc  Calpumias  Piso. 
AugTUtus  remains  in  Gaul.     Tiberius  and 

Dmsua  subdue  the  Raeti  and  Vindelici. 
Cb«k  M.  LkWna  CnMsoik 

Cn.  Comcliii'!  LetituluB. 
Angnatna  remains  in  UauL 
Om.  TL  Chaktiai  Nave  {pe^  Ti  Gaewr 
Augustus). 
P.  Quinctilius  Vanis. 
Aognstns  returns  from  CJauI  and  .\grippa 
from  Asia. 

Horace  (net.  52)  puhUahiO  tho  fiMurth 
book  of  his  Odes. 
Om$,  IL  Valarioa  MatMln  BuIoIm  kg^ 
anns.    Mort.  e. 
P.  Sulpicius  Quiruiua.  Abd, 
C.  Valgius  Rufus.  A14. 
C.  Caninius  Rebilus.    Mart,  9» 
L.  Voiusius  Satuxninoa. 
Deoth  af  Agrippa  ia  Mofch  in  Ui  51at 
year.    Death  of  Lepidus. 
comca  pontifex  nuutimua. 
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0cm.  Q.  Aelins  Tubera. 

Paul  Fabius  Majrimot.  , 
DroBua  carries  on  war  againct  the  Germans, 

and  Tiberias  against  th*  DdaittMns  and 

Pannonians.     Tiberina    marrips  Julia. 

Death  of  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus. 
(hss.  Julius  AntoniuB. 

Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Africanus. 
Augustus  is  in  GauL    He  returns  to  Rome 

at  the  end  of  the  jmx  with  Tiberina  and 

Drusus.  Biilh 


emperor* 
Om.  Nero  Oandina 

Afori.  e. 

T.  Quinetiaa  (Pennna  Capitolinus) 
GrfaphMHi 

DruBui  sent  against  At  QtnMM  md  4iaa 
during  the  wat. 

The  histoiy  oi  JAry  «id«d  with  the 
death  of  Dmsua. 
Obu.  C.  Marciu«  Consorinoi, 

C.  Asinius  Gallus. 
AugBStua  accepts  the  empire  a  third  time. 
The  month  of  Sfxtilin  receives  his  name. 
Tiberius  aucceeds  bis  brother  in  the  war 
imlnat  the  Germans.   G«MM  liiMA 
Auffustua.    Death  of  MaeoeoM^ 
Death  of  Htoace,  aet.  57< 
Cbaa.  TL  CkdUoa  N«n»  IL 

Cn.  Calpuniius  Piso. 
Tiberius  returns  to  Rome  firom  Oemumy,  but 
•eon  aftvwwd*  aato  Mt  «piift  to  the 
same  country. 
0ms.  D.  Laelius  Balbna. 

C.  Antistios  Vetoa. 
Tiberius  HMftves  the  tribunician  power  for 
five  ycara,  and  retires  to  RhodM^  where 
he  remained  Beven  years. 
Cb».  Imp.  Caesar  Augustas  XIL 

L.  Conielius  Sul'iu 
C.  Caesar  receires  the  toya  virilis, 
Cbct.  C.  Calriiiiia  Sabinua. 

I  J.  Pa-^sienus  Rufus. 
Birth  of  Jxsus  Cuust.  Death  of  Herod, 

king  of  Jvdsas. 
Co$s.  L,  Cornelius  Lpntu!ti«i. 

M.  Valerius  Meaaallinai. 
Birth  erOstba,  aftsrwuds  enpsiw. 
Coss.  Imp.  Caesar  Augustus  XIIL  JAdm 
M.  Plautins  Silvwnis.  AU. 
Q.  Fabrieiiis. 
L.  Ganinius  Gallos. 
L.  Caesar  receives  ths  t^  Tirilil.  Banish- 
ment of  Julia. 

Ovid  publishes  his  poem  DtJMfdwmdi. 
Coa.  Cossux  Cornelius  Leatalllt* 

L.  Calpumius  Piso. 
Batn  OV  JBsus  Caaurr,  aoending  to  the 
comnnii  «n.  C.  Casaar  is  SMt  into  the 
East. 

Cou.  C.Caesar. 

L.  Aemilioa  Paullos. 
War  in  Oennany. 

Coss.  p.  Vinuciiis. 

P.  Alfcnius  Vans. 

Ex  Kal.  JwL  P.  OooMlias  Lemalns 

Scipio. 
T.  Quinctios  Crispinus 
Valerianos. 


A.O. 


8 


10 


11 


Interview  of  C.  GMBrvith 
Parthia.    L.  Caenr  dies 
his  way  to  Spain. 
Rome. 

Vi'Ueius 
Cat-isiir. 
Cbss.  L.  Aelins 

M.  Servilias. 
EmKaUJuL  P. 

Au^ii«tiis  aoeaiila  tha 

period  of 
Om*  SsBL 

C.  Sentius  Satuminn/. 
SaKoLJat.  CClMlias 


Death  of  C  Caesar  in 
adopted  by  Augustas, 
cany  on  the  war  > 

VeUeina 
rius  in  Germany. 

Death  of  Asinius  PuUio. 
Qm,  L.  Valerias  Messala  VoIcsml 
Cn.  Cornelias  Cinna  Marntis- 
Kal.  Jml.  C.  Ateii»  Capico. 
C.  Vibtus 
Second  campaign  of  Tiberius  im.  < 
Qms;  M.  AemjOyna  Lepidw, 
L.  Aimdia*  ^ML 
Ij.  Nonius  Asprenas. 
Third  ramnaign  ol  Tibenas  ia 
Batolfe  Ok  Aa  I 

Cbsa.  A.  Liciniu?  Nrrva  Snianui 
Q.  CaectiiBS  M^ellus  CicttcMk 


campaign  of  Tibenus  in 
the  Pannonians  and  DalmatUns. 
Velleios  Patercalus  quaesiar. 
Oos$.  M.  Farius  Camilhisi 

Sex.  Nonius  QuinctiliMTaL 
Kal.  Jul.  L.  Aproniuiu 

A.  Vibias  Habitaa 
Second  campaijrn  of  TiWriaa  ; 
Cots,  C  Poppaeus  Sabinua. 
Q.  Supicins  CasMriaHL 
AMaLJwl.  M.  Paphu  Mut3&s. 

Q.  PoOBMSH  SsfiMI^Ek 

ThMaailMtcaaqMisBa^'TaMhihlSr. 

ricum.  Subjugation  of  the  I>alTnaQHi^ 
feat  of  QuintUias  Varna,  a&d  iViafmnr- 
of  hk  army.   TW  BaaMoa  loae  afi  ^ 

conquests  in  Germany  east  of 
Birth  of  Vespaaia%  < 
Exile  of  OTid. 
Coat.  P.  Cornelius 

C.  Juniu«  Silan'i*. 

£x  Kal.  Jul.  £>cr.  Cornelius  Lestciia 


12 


Tiberius  again  sent  to  Ge 
Coss.  M.  Aemilias  Lepidus, 

T.  Slalalins  Taorva. 

JElr  Kal.  Jul.  L.  Cn^sii:?  Lcs^stbis. 
Tiberius  and  Germanicni  croaa  BhiMB^ 

cKCTj  00  wv  in  OnMByw 
Cost.  Oermaiiin!?  Ci.  v^r. 

G.  Fonteias  Canita. 

Tiboriin   rotums  to 
Birth  of  Caiigala. 
Ovid  poUiahes  Us  THj^mu 
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im 


hm,  aSOiiM. 

L.  MaaAthu  Planciu. 
kugnstus  acc«pl>  tha  Mifin  a  fifth  time  £ar 

ten  yean. 
Tbm.  Sex.  PompduL 
Sex.  Appulcins. 
Census  taken:  the  citkeiu  are  4,197,000. 

Dtftth  of  Augustus  at  Nola,in  Campania, 

on  the  19tli«£AaiM^jBtkt76thjMr«f 

hia  age. 

rmaios  '(met  56)  ■oeeeeda  Aqgattm  m 

IBiperor.  Rrvolt  of  the  lepions  in  Pan- 
BOnia  and  UermanT.  J>eath  of  Agrippa 
Poatnnat  the  gnuMkoo,  and  ti  Jid%  Im 

dauprhtcr,  of  Augustus 

a 

riberii  2.— 

the  Oennans. 
Cbt*.  T.  Statilius  Siaenna  Taurua. 

I>.  Scribonius  Libo. 

JEm  Kal,  Jul.  P.  Poniponiu9  Oraecinna. 
Tiberii  8.— Oannanicus  cuutiuucs  the  war 
in  GenDoy,  tal  b  fanlkd  I7  Tfbain. 

Iline  of  Sejarm*. 
Com.  CCaecUius  Rufiu. 

IfcPomponhn  FImmn. 
Tiberii  4.  —  Oermanicus  returns  to  Rome  and 
tmmpha.  Ue  iaeent  into  the  £a«t.  Great 
9uAqimk»  fa  Aflia.    War  fa  Afika 
against  Tacfarinas. 
Otm.  TL  CaeMT  Aagoetiu  111.  AU, 
OenMuueoa  Caeear  II 
L.  Seius  Tabeio. 
Tiberii  5.  —  Oermanicns  is  in  the  Etit. 

Death  of  Ovid  and  of  Livy. 
€bii>  M.  Junius  Silanus. 

L.  Norbanos  Raihus. 
Tiberii  6.  —  Gemimucus  vuiu  Egypt  and 
returns  to  S}Tia,  vhere  b«  diet  fa  his 
34th  year.  Dnisiis  carries  on  war  in 
Oemuay  with  success.  The  Jews  arc 
bnttad  ftnn  Mj. 

Cb9$»  M.  Valerius  Mcs<iala. 

MLAorelius  Cotta. 
Tiberii  7. — Agrippina,  the  wife  of  Oer- 

■a,  «Onu  8  tn  RflM    TUd  Mid  «»• 

of  Piso. 

Cbei.  TL  CaeMT  Angmlat  IT. 

Dnxsus  CaeKar  II. 
Tiberii  8.  —  Junius  B1eeeoii>i«tfateAfeiai 

against  Tacfiirinas. 
Cbei.  D.  Haterius  Agrippa. 
C.  Sulpicius  Oalbtt. 
Em  Kal.  Jul.  M.  Cocceios  NerviL 
C.  VibfaaRdtaM. 
Tiberii  9.— Th>tribiuwiwi|ww  k  paalid 

to  Dnuua. 
Cm9.  C  Aefafaa  Plollfai 

C.  Antistins  Vctus. 
Tiberii  10.  —  Death  of  Dmsoe:  he  is  poi- 

MMid  by  Sej.inna. 
Cbei.  S*'r.'Conieliiis  Ceth( 
L.  Vieellius  Varro. 
Tiberii  11.— End  of  the  Afriom 
death  of  TiKfiuinos. 

Birth  of  the  elder  Pliny. 
0<.«.  M.  Asiniua  Agrippa. 

Cossus  Cornelius  Lentulus. 
Tiberii  12. —GMBBtiM  Cecda^  tha  hiito- 


by  the 


26 


27 
28 


29 


30 


31 


32 


33 


34 

33 
36 


rian,  ia  aecosed  and  diae  of  volnntaiy 
starvation. 
Com.  C.  Calrisius  Sabinus. 

Qi.  Cornelius  LcntuluB  Gaetulicus. 
EaKtLM.  Q.  M.ircius  Barea. 

T.  Hu»tiua  Manuniua 
GaUus. 

Tiberii  13.  —  Tib«faa  wHhdrmwa  into  Cam- 
pania and  never  retiims  to  Rome.  Pop- 
paeus  Sabinus  carries  on  war  suooeeefully 
against  the  Thadaoa. 

Om.  M.  Liciniua  Cmssus  FqgL 
L.  Calnamiua  Piao. 

TibariiU. 

Cbss.  A  p.  Junina  flilaMii 
P.  Silius  Nenm. 
Suf.  Q.  Joidvi  Blaeaua. 

L.  AntisUus  Vetus. 
Tiberii  15.  —  Death  of  Julia,  the  grand- 
daughter of  Augoetna.   Agripfuna,  the 
daughter  of  QenaanicBe,  ia  aanied  to 

Domitins  Ahenobarbns:  Nem  waa  tha 

issue  of  this  marriage.     Ravolt  af  tba 

Frisii. 

Cota.  L.  Rubellius  Oeminoa* 
C.  Fuiius  Geminus. 
8tf.  A.  Plantius. 

L.  Nonius  Asprenas. 
Tiberii  16.  —  Death  of  Liria,  the  mother  of 


Cou.  M.  Viniicius. 

L.  Cassius  l«ooginna. 
:  CGMtelia  , 
LtNaarfaa  Svdianai 

Tiberii  17. 

Asinioa  GaUoa  ii  imprisoned. 
VeUeina  l*a>awiilM  milaa  bia  hktaiy  fa 

this  year. 
Cbs«.  Tj.  Caesar  Augustus  V. 
L.  Aelius  Sejanus. 
iSh/.  rtuJd.Mm.  Faust.  Comali« 

Sulhb 
SeztidinaCatal- 
linus. 

AW.  JtU,   L.  Fuiciuioa 
Tria. 

XuL  Ott*  MfWHBiiia 
Raguhii. 

TibsB  18. — FbD  and  eaecutiun  of  Sejanua. 

Cba$.  Cn.  Domitins  AyieiKibarbus. 

M.  Fariue  CamiUiia  Scribonianaa. 
a^.KmLM  A.TilaUiiis. 
Tiberii  19.  —  Birth  of  Otho. 
Cots.  Ber.  Sulpicius  Gal ba(/)o«<0aCaea.Aqg.) 
L.  Cornelius  Sulla  Felix. 
Suf.  Kal.  Jul.  L.8alTiaa  Otho. 
Tiberii  20.  —  AirrippBftaad  beraott  Draaaa 

are  put  to  death. 

Death  of  Aafafaa  OaUoa  and  af  Cairiaa 

Severn  ». 
Cum.  L.  Vitellioa. 

Paul 
Tiberii  21. 

Birth  of  Peruna. 
Cbw.  CGMtfaaOallaaUManana.  1 

M.a        "  • 
Tibccii22. 
Cbee.  8«. 

Q.  PI 
Tibarii2aL 
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37 


38 


40 


Co$s. 


u. 


41 


49 


4S 


44 


45 


Cn.  AccrrnniiH  Proculus. 
C.  PetrouiuB  I'oiiiius  Nigrmut. 
AyCM^W.  C.  Caeiar 

ficrm  aniens 
Ti.  Claudius  {posiea 
Cm.  Aog.) 
Death  of  Tibprnu  (wt.  78),  March  1 6th. 
Cauoola  empctw  (aet.  25).   Ue  pate  to 
dMlhTilMriM,ttoiad(irilNiiii.  Birth 
of  NeiD. 
Qm.  M.  Aqailiiii  Jaliaouf. 

P.  Nonina  Aii 
CUign1ae2.  — D«A«f 
ci  Ctligula. 
Birth  of  JoMphnt. 
Cm.  C.  Cacaar  Angustus 

L.  Apronius  Caesianun. 
S^f.KaL  FdiT.  Sanquimus  Maximiu. 
jyL   Cn.  Domitiui  Oniliale. 
.S<7>/.  Pomitius  Aft-r. 
Caliguloe  3.  — Herod  Antipaa,  tetrarch  of  Ga- 
liM,  is  depowi  tnd  Ui  teririifea  giren 

to  Asjippa-  Calipiila  wts  out  for  Gaul. 
Cou,  C. Caetar  Aogtutiu  tienoaoicua  ill. 

8^,JU»nNm,  L.  OolHas  Poplicola. 

M.  Cooceiua  Nerva. 
(JM.JW.  Sex.  Jnnina  Cder. 

Sex.  Noaina  Qnino- 
tilianaa. ) 

Caligtilae  4.  —  Caligula  ia  at  Lu^fdunum 
(lijmiXott  Hm  latof  January.  Hia  mad 
pxpeditinn  to  the  OeMa:  h»  ntmai  to 
Rome  in  triumph. 

Philo  Jadaeua  ia  aent  from  Aknudtift 
aa  an  ambassador  to  Caligula. 

The  poet  Lucaa  ia  iHvught  to  Roma. 
Om,  COmnt  Aagmim  Ot iwniinaa  IV. 
Ok  flMKiua  Satuminus 
Siff.  YU,  Id.  Jtm,    Q.  PomDomoa 

oacDiKraa. 
Caligula  (act.  29)  glain,  .Tannar}-  24  th. 
CuAVOiVBt  empaiw  (act.  iB).   AArippa  re> 
cahrat  Jadttw  tad  Saaaria.  Tba 
nana  defeated  W  Oalba  and  Gabinius. 

Seneca  publiahea  lua  d»  Ira  Jdbri  trm. 
He  ia  exiled  in  thia  jatf. 
Om.  Ti.  Claud.  Cafla.Aig.  Ctanniaw  n. 

C.  Caecina  Larffiis. 

Suf.  Kal.  Mart.  (C.  V^ibius  Crispua.) 
Claudii  2.  — Mamitnia  b  atrnquorf-d  and 
divided  into  tWO  pIVTilMM.    Dcallia  «f 
Pactus  and  Arria. 
Aaeonitu  Pediamii  flatriabal. 
Cbaa.  Ti.  Cinnd.  Cars 
L.  VitelUua  II. 
A)^  JTflL  JM.<P.  TaMaa  Ariat) 
Cbndii  3.  ~  BapadllkB  of  ~  " 
Britaan. 
Miutial  tioni  Ifaidi  li^ 

Oo$*.  lu  Quinctius  Ci 

Jd.  Statiihia  Tauraa. 
Claadii  4— Claiidiiu  retuma  to  RoaM,  and 
trittmphu    Daatk  «f  kav  of 

Judaea. 
Co$M.  M.  Vinucina  II. 

Taurus  Statiliua  Conrinua. 
Sitf.  M.  Cldviu^  Rufua. 
Pompeiua  bilvaoiN. 


46 


47 


48 


49 


50 


Domitins  Afer  flourish^. 
CSoaa.  . . .  Valerius  Asiat^uj  IX. 
Jf .  Juniua  SiUnna. 

P.  SoUliua  RqAk. 
P. 

CWBC 

CSms.  Ti.  Cland.  Ca^^.  A^ 
L.  VitaUina  ilL 

(TL 


51 


5) 


53 


54 


Claadii  7.  —  Lodi 
Cflrindo  iwniMwda  in 
and  reduces  the  Friaii  to 
Co$M.  A.  Vitelliua  (poatea  Aug.^ 
L.  Vipstanoa  Poplicola. 
8lf,EtLJml.  L.  VitdiliDsL 

(C.  Calpcrrr^rsL? 
Cemu.  TI  Ckudins  Caes.  Aug.  Gcr=^ 
L.  VitelUua. 

cuudii  a—: 

ia  put  to  death. 
Can.  Q.  Vcnaiaii 

C.  (A.)  Pomp*^;  1*  OaUna. 
C^y.  U  Meuuzuua  Poitw. 

Claadii  9.  —  Claodiua  marn«^ 

Saaaca  noallad  froan 
Om.  C  Aatiatiaa  Yataa. 

M.  Suillius  Nemliana. 
Claudii   lU.  —  Clauditu  ad(^^  Dck^t: 
Ahcnobarbua  (afterwards    the  tm^n 
Nero),  the  aon  of  A^ppinsL    la  Brbx.& 

the  Sil lire's  an*  drf-^ttvl  h\-  0«t4>rnnw  K.I 
their  leader  Car.ictaciu  ia  cajpaireaL 

TL  Claud.  Caes.  Os^riaMT. 

Ser.  C^meliu-s  <  >rfitT!Sw 
Suf.  Kal.  J  uL  ijC 
CVa 

JbLMat.  T.  P!avi-i  Ves{msara. 

(jioaiea  Catt.  A  up. 

GMHlL^NaM 


55 


56 


Bumia  appointed  praefect  of  the 
bj  the 
PMMOMHBaSan^ 
L.  Salriua  Otho  TitiamisL 
(A/.  JM.  Jiii.  Scrriliu  IMM 
nus. 

C  LJcutnis  )f  acifla 
U. Htm.  L.  Corr. : l:',^  S«ik 
T.  Fia%ijta  dahuai^j 

Claudii  12. 

Cbaa.  D.  Junius  Silanus. 

Q.  Hatetiua  Ant«^;^,f||^ 
Claudii  13.  —  N«f» 

daughter  of  Claadioa. 
Om*.  M.  Aainiaa  Afaiodhia. 

U\  AaiMaa  Aviala. 
Claudius  fart.  63),  p'lisoned,  Ort»b»  li 
Naat^ciaperar  (aet.  17).  Corialo 

in  tho  Eaat  aome 
Qm.  Nero  Qaod.  Caee.  Aug:. 

L.  Atialiaa  Vema. 
Nenmia  2.— > 

aooed. 

Cbaa.  Q.  Volusius  bAtumiQaa. 

Neronia  3. 

Seneca  pvUiahes  hia  IM 
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"HwOmLOmM.  Aiq;.  CtanmBieatll. 

I«.  CUpumius  Piso. 

L.  Cm«iu  Martialis. 

"  4, 

9M.  Nero  Clmdnt  CtMuAagutL  Qmam- 

meua  HI. 
M.  Valerius  Mcssala. 
r«<oiiM  6.— Oorbuk)  drires  Tigranes  ont  of 
Annenin,  nnd  takes  Artaxata  hia  capital. 
Nero  is  in  iuvi;  with  i'oppaM  Sabina,  the 
wifeofOtfao.  Otho  liMiiltetoLarilaaia, 
whcrt'  he  remained  ten  jean. 
uM.  C  Vijwtaaus  Apronianus. 

C.  F«otMas  Ci4>ito. 
leronis  fJ.  — Acrippi"^  the  moclwr <f  N<ro, 
is  murdered  by  bis  order. 

bw.  NeroClnnd.  Caes.  Aug.  OertnaaicuIV. 

Couus  Cornelius  Lentulus. 
famria  7.— Conakt*  fubjugatioB  of  Ar- 
menia bv  Corbula    Tha  QokaaanBaUa 
ioatitated  by  Nero. 
hm.  C.  Patramns  Tnxpiliainit. 

C.  Caeaonias  Paetus. 
^cToni8  8. — Insurrection  in  Britain  tinder 
Boadicca :  the  is  conquered  by  Soetonios 
Paiilhnus.  Galba  commaadi  in  Spain, 
where  be  rtmrtrond  till  bt  wm  ewcted 
emperor. 

Birth  of  Pliny  tbe 
Jbt$.  P.  Mariu-i  (Vlsus. 
L.  Asuiius  Gall  us. 
Ifc  AflBMn 

Trpbcllius  Maxinin.'. 
Nenmia  9*  —  Nero  divorces  Octavia  and 
puts  har  to  dartk  ahortly  aftwnda.  He 
nuuries  Poppaea  Saf>iiia.    DmiA  tt  Bur- 
nuii  tbe  praetorian  praefsct. 
Death  of  Pernoa. 
Con.  C.  Meraraiiu  Regnloi, 

L.  Viiginioa  Bona. 
Neronis  10. 

Seneca  eomplelei  Ui  ffalanim  j^mt- 

Uemn  after  X)\h  year. 
CbM.  C.  Lai-taiiius  Biifisus. 

M.  liiiiiniH  Crassus  Fnigi. 
Neronis  11.  -Cireat  fire  at  Koiae*  First 

persecution  of  tiie  Cbristiaos. 
Cbw.  A.  IdUnrint  NaiVA  8Himii> 

M.  Vestinui  Atticus. 
Neroois  12.  —  Piao!s  conqyiiaqf  i^ainst 
N«v  daMeted  nd  wmwiid.  DeBtk  of 
Pmpaea  SaViiiia. 

Seneca  the  philoMfte  and  Locaa  the 
poet  put  to  death. 
Cm.  C.  Lacins  Telesinns. 

C.  Suetonius  PauIIinoi. 
Neronis  13.  —  Tiridates  comes  to  Rome  and 
I    Ncrifw  the  crown  of  Armenia  froui  the 
I    emperor.   Nero  then  goes  to  Greece.  The 
Jewish  war  begins  and  is  continued  for 
some  yam.   It  It  6aUMi  k  A.  A.  70. 
Martial  cnmes  to  Romtii 
Cm.  L.  Footeioi  Capito. 

CJdiwIMa. 
Neronis  14.  — Nero  in  Greece  enters  the 
contests  at  the  Otynpic  funea.  He  puts 
Corbnlo  to  death.  HanliinMltSMtoat 
the  end  of  the  year,  Ves] 
the  wsTMibaf  tha  Jtwi. 


I  A.D 

68 


69 


70 


Cm,  Smaf  ltolleai.  AM, 

Galeriun  Tnichalus.  Alul. 
Nov  Claud.  Caea.  Aug.  Qennaaicaa  V. 
(«iM«ott»a.) 
Bf^nLJMU  M.  Plauttus  Silvanns. 

M.    Salvius  Otho 
(postea  Caes.Aug.) 
C.  Bellicus  Natalis. 
P.Cor.Scip..\siaticiis. 
In   Gaul,  Vindex  revolts  and  proclaims 
Oalba  empi-rnr.    Neia  (aet.  80)  IdUa 
himself  on  June  9th. 
Galba  emperor.    Vespasian  continues  tha 
war  agamat  tha  Jaws. 

Qiiiiitilian  aecompanies  Galba  to  Rome. 
CUm.  ber.  Solpicius  Ualba  Cacs.  Augustus  11. 
T.  Viniat  (Jaaios).  CM.  a. 
E»  KtL  Umn.  T.  Virginius  Rufns. 

L.  Pompeius  Vopiacoa. 
Em  Ktd,  M9L  M.  Caaliaa  Sabinua. 

T.  Flavins  Sabtnus. 
Em  KoL  JmL  T.  Arrius  Antoninus. 

P.  Marius  Celsus  II. 
A  JTai.         C.  Fabius  Valens. 

A.  Licin .  Caec.  Damn. 8, 
Jb  pr.  Kcd.  Nov.  Roficius  iiec;ulus. 
Ar  M,  JVaa.  Cn.  Caecilins  Sunpkot. 

C.  Quinrti\i<  AtticHfi. 

Galba  (aet.  73)  is  slain  January  15th. 
Otha  kad  fstned  a  conpiiacy  againat 

him. 

Otho  (aet.  36)  emperor  from  January  15th 
to  hia  death  April  16th,  was  acknow. 
Icdged  n<  onperor  hj  the  asBate  OB  tha 
death  of  Galba. 
ViratAiOB  (aet.  64) 
peiar  at  C  I 


on  January  2d,  ao> 
iuaawitdbad  as  emperor  by  the  sonata 
oo  ^  oeath  of  Oalba,  and  tvigu^d  till 
his  death  De<xmber  22d. 
VsaPASiAN  (aet.  60)  was  proclaimed  em- 
peror at  Alexandria  on  July  Ut,  and  waa 
acknowledged  as  empeitir  hf  tito  ittato 
on  the  death  of  Viti  llins. 
On  the  death  <il°  (ialba  followed  the  civil 
war  between  Otho  and  Viteliiua.  The 
penenils  nf  Vitdli'ts  march  into  Italy, 
and  defeat  the  troops  of  Otho  at  the 
liattia  of  Badihwiui.  TheraDpen  Otho 
put  an  end  to  his  own  life  at  Ilrixellum, 
April  16th.  Vitelliaa  is  in  Oaul  at  tha 
time  of  Olha%  death  j  ha  titlto  the  ield 
of  battle  towards  the  end  of  May,  and 
then  proceeds  to  Rome.  Meantime,  the 
genenui  of  Vespasian  invade  Italy,  take 
Cremona,  and  march  upon  Rome.  Thej 
force  their  way  into  Rome,  and  kill  ^'it<■l- 
lius,  Deoember  22d.    The  Capitol  Lurut. 

The  ivari^pfaMt  the  Java  eaipeaded  thb 

year. 

Cost.  Imp.  T.  Flavius  Vcsposianus  Aug.  II. 
T.  Caesar  Vcspasianus. 
Eg  KaLJml,  C.  Licinius  Muci.inus  II. 

P.  Valerius  Asiaticns. 
ArM.JVba.L.  Anniae  Beeeai. 

0.  Caecina  Paettis. 
Veepaiiani  2.  —  VMpaaian  proceeds  to  Italy, 
and  leaf«e  hie  eeaThaa  to  cairj  en  tha 
war  against  the  Jews.  Titus  takes  Jerusa- 
km»  after  a  ikge  of  aear^  five  bmaUm* 
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Insurrection  in  Pi^lTh.  ind  Oad  boided 

by  CivilLt  ;  it  commenced  in  the  preceding 
Tear  before  the  capture  of  Cremona.  It 
»  pot  dswB  in  tliii  year  by  Cerialit. 
Am*  Lnp.  T.  Fl.-ivius  Ve«piuiantu  Ang.  III. 
ICCocceiuB  Nenra  {pottta  Imp.  Caes. 

Caesar  Domiti 
Cn.  Pediua 
C. 

Vespasian  i  3.  —  Tittu  returns  to  Italy. 

Triumph  of  Vespaaiau  nd  Titaa.  Tm 

temple  of  Janus  closed. 
Gm.  Imp.  T.  Flarius  Vespasiaaas  Aqg.  lY. 

T.  Cae!<;vr  Vespasianos  II. 
V(>$pa»iaiu  4.  —  Cummageue  is  reduced  to  a 

province. 
Com.  T.  Cni  sar  Domifianus  II. 
Jll.  ValiTiud  Mcssuliims. 


11  5. 

Imp.  T.  Flavius  Vespasianus  Auff. 
Ti.  Caesar  Vespasianus  IlL  Abd, 
A.  JM.  Jtf.  TTCbM.  Domitinna  in. 
Imp.  T.  Flavius  V^etpftMBM  MfOiU 
T.  Caoar  Vespasianus. 
Vespasini  — Cmaou  appoinladftr  Aa  last 

time. 

The  dialMpa  De  Oratoribtu  is  wzitten  in 
the  6th  of  Vwpaaiaii. 
Cbu.  Imp.  T.FkHoi  y«ipasianaaAqg.VI. 
T.  Caesar  Vetpasianus  IV. 
Ex.Kid.Jti.  T.Caes.  Domitiainii  IV. 

TT  T  i  ill  Mull  TIT 

Vespflsiani  7.  —  Templo  .if  Peace  compl«  ted. 
0o9*.  Imp.  T.  Flavius  Vesfnisiiuius  Aug.  V'll. 
T.  Caesar  Vespasianus  V. 
JBgtKaLJmL  T.  Caes.  Domitianus  V. 

(T.PIautius  bilvaiius 
AflUainMlI.) 

Vespasian!  8. — Birth  of  Hailrian. 
Oo$$.  Imp.  T.Flarius  Vespasianus  Aug.  VIII. 
TTOMwrVMpMiwuMVL 
Jb.  JM.  JW.T.  Caes.  Domitianus  VI. 
Cn.  Joliiu  Agricola. 
Ve^iadnii  S.—Plinj  aiiiUMMi  mutna 
NaimntiM  to  TkH^  wkm  mmk  kt  the 
sixth  time. 
Qm.  L.  Ceionius  Commodus. 

D.  Novius  Priscus. 
VAspasiani  10. —  Agricola  takes  the  command 
in  Britain :  he  subdues  the  Ordovices  aud 
takes  the  island  of  Mona. 
CbaU  Imp.T.  Flaviifi  V.  -ipasianus  Aug.  IX. 

T.  Caesar  Vciipa»uu)U4 
DhA  of  Vaapatiaii  <aet.  69)  June  2Srd. 
TiTi'S  emperor  (aet.  38).   Second  campaijrn 
of  Agricola  in  Britain.  JBmption  ot  Ve- 
•nvhit  ea  Angol  94^  and  daHrastion 
of  Hcrciilaneum  and  Pompeii, 

Death  of  the  elder  Pliny  (aet.  56)  in 
lha  traptioa  «f  Tamffnt.    The  younger 
Pliny  was  now  18. 
Con.  Imp.Titus  Caes. Vespasian. Aqg. VIII. 
T.  Caesar  Domitianus  VII. 
Silf,  L.  Aelins  Plaotius  Lamia. 

Q.  Pactumeius  Fronto. 
Sy/.  M.  Tillius  (Tittius)  Frugi. 
T.  Vinicius  Jultamu. 
Titi  2. — Great  fire  at  Rome.  Completion 
of  the  Amphitheatre  (CohMseam)  and 


A.D. 


8] 


82 


83 


84 


85 

86 


88 


89 


90 


91 


Baths 

exhibits  game«  on  the 
daya.  Third  campaisn  oi  AMimt . 
tail:  kaaifaaa^M  fcr  vAtTi 

Tay. 

Om.  L.  FlaTins  Silm 


X.  Ji 

DmA  arniQa  (aet.  40>  oai 
DoMtnAN  emperor  (met.  30>.    Fae& : 

paign  of  Agricola  in  Britaisi. 
dm.  Imp.  C^es.  Domitianrea  Aaan^ 

T.  Flarios  Sabinaa. 
Domittani  2.  —  The  Capitol  r.-=t  rri  : 

campaign  of  Agricola  in  iioLaitt. 
Cbsc  Imp.  Caesar  DannituaaBS  .Jka^gaau  ' 

Q.  Petilius  Rufus  1 1- 
Dvimiiiaui    3.  —  Expedition    of  Dm.'. 

against  the  Catti.  Siuctlt 

Agricola  ia 

doniaos. 
dot*.  Imp. 

Ap.  Jtmiuj  Sabtnus. 
Domitiaai  4. — Damitiaii  tmtanm  as  &' 


O.  rmanicos,  and  r^ctiy 
and  the  censorship  £ar  lifia. 
paign  of  Agrioolii  in  Bntaia; 
Galgacos. 
Cbn.  Imp.  Caesar  Domiii 
T.  Aurvlius  Kulru*. 
Domitiani  5.  —  Agricola  necalled  to  Rat 
Gm.  Imp.  Caes.  Domirianni  Ayiir^-*Ri  V 
Ser.  C(HiieIius  DoIabeUa  ^tsua^soM^ 
S^.  C.  Secius 
Domitiani  6.  —  The  Daciaoi 
bains  make  war  upon  tlia 
of  Antoninaa  Piaa. 
Cost.  Imp.  Caes.  Doi 

A.  Vobsias 
DflBihtari  7. 

Con.  Imp.  Cat^.  Domltii 

L.  Minacius  Rufna. 
DMnMani  S.— Tha  Lndi  fiafiniiini 
bra  ted. 

Tacitus  praetor. 
Om*.  T.  Aux«lias  FuJvus  II. 
A. 

Domitiani  0. 

Quint tcache*  at  Roroe. 
Tacitus  leates  Rome  ftmr 
tlie  dtath  of  .Vsricrila.     See  a.  d.  *1 
Qm.  Imp.  Caesar  l>oBittiamaA^faamXY< 

M.  Cocceins  Nam  11. 
Domitiani  10.  -  The  pbilofMiphers  trpt  ~i 
from  Rome.   Domiiiaa  Msntad  ht  ^ 
rtiiiiiiliiiiilfaiiiiiMM^  Bmfmimt* 

peace  of  Decehalus. 
Pliny  (aat.  29)  pnalacw 
CiMi.ir.AaDivCHnWa. 

X.  Ulptoa' 
Aug.) 

S»/.  Q.  Valerius  Vegrtna. 
P.  Met(ilins  SecMteV 
Domitiani  11.     Domitian  cv'Wfatxtes  a  ' 
amph  on  account  ut  his 
orer  the  Daciaaa.    laaanactaai  «f  L 
touins  in  r^^rmanv,  trha  liMtelly 
the  generals  of  DoouUiaa. 
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IBM.  OMt.  Dumilhmn  Aqgulw  STI. 

Q»  Voiosias  Saturalm. 
Mm  id.  Jam*  L.  VmmOnn  Agnaa- 


L.  StertiaiM  Avitai. 

Ti  

A^vT  A'a/.  Sqit.  C.  Junius  Silauus. 

<|.Arr.  

r>omitiaiii  12. 
Cuss.  Poinpeius  C'llloga. 
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teth  in  Magr  ^.o.  9S^  and  iMnnBd  m 

January  M.    Dmk  Ot  AgtiDok 

(•et.  56). 

Jost'pbus  (aet.  56)  finishes  his  Anti- 
qoitie*. 

L.  Nonius  Torquatns  Asprcnas. 
T.  Sexiius  Magius  Lateranua. 
Su/.  L.  SmgbM  FMdfaMi 
I>otnittani  14. 

Statios  publisiies  his  TMrns  about  this 


Imp.  Caes.  Domitianiis  AngOII.  XVII. 
T.  Flariui  Clemeoa. 
Damltiau!  10. — The  eonml  diOMW  pvl  to 

death.    Prr  <  ciition  of  the  duMMM. 
Onm.  a  Maaiiut  Valana. 
C  Aotirtiiit  Vetna. 

Domitian  (aet.  44)  slain  Septenbw  IStlu 

Nkrva  emperor  (aet.  63). 

Com.  Imp.  Nerva  Caesar  Augustus  III. 

T.  Virginias  HufiiM  III, 

Nen-ae  2.— M.  Ul|iiiw  Tnganni  ii  adopted 

by  Nerva. 

Frontinos  is  appainted  CknhrAnianm. 

Imp.  Nen-a  Cae<(ar  AupnstUi  Iv. 
Ntfra  Trajanos  Caesar  IL 
Ar  KA  JUL  C.  Moa  Scnado. 

L.  Licinius  Sura. 
luM  Kal.  Oet.  Afranios  Dexter. 
I>eath  of  Norm  (aet.  65),  Janoaiy  35th. 
Trajan  emperor  (aet.  41).  al  kis 

accession  is  at  Cologne. 

Pliny  is  appointed  Praefectus  Aoarii. 
A.  Cornelius  Palma. 
C.  Sosiu?!  Sonrtio  (10. 
Trajani  2. — 'i'nyun  returns  to  Home. 

Martial  publishes  a  sseood  sdition  of 
hmk  X.  of  his  Eptfjrams. 
Cht*.  Imp.  Caes.  NenraTrajaniu  August. III. 
8sK  Jidin  Fnailimit  HI. 

Fr  K'if.  Mart.  M.Cr-m.  liusfiwrto  in. 

KttL  Hept,  C.  Plinius  GaaeOlai  Se- 
condns. 
Cornutus  TrrtuQaH 
Em  KaL  Nom.  Julius  Ferox. 

Acntius  Nenra. 
•  •••»••!•.  Roscius  Aelianns. 

TL  Claiidiaa  Sacaidsa. 

Trajani  3. 

Flinjr,  csosul,  delivers  hu  Patuffyriau 

in  the  senate,  iit  th^*  iM-ufiming  of  Sep- 
tember. I'iuiy  and  Tucitu^  accuse  Marius 
Priscos. 

Martial  pnbably  piUiihed  book  xl  at 

VOL.  III. 


Sl^.  M.  Loll  ins  i'anlHnns  Valeriiu  R 
Asiaticus  Satununus.  | 
CI  Aatina  Anha  Jaha  Toii- 

Damitaaai  13. — SormatiaD  war.  Dooutian 
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Hona  in  this  year.   In  the  aooae  of  the 

year  he  withdraw  to  ^aiii,fian  vliieh  ha 

had  been  absent  35  yeant. 
Cots.  Imp.Caes.Nerva  Trajanos  Augustus  IV. 
Sex.  Articuleius  Paetus. 
KjtKuI.  Mart.  Corn-  lius  Scipio  OtfitlHL 
Ejt  Kal.  Mai.  I};iebius  Maoer. 

M.  Valeriai  PlndliBM. 
BmKmLJmL  C.  Rubrius  Gallus. 

Q.  Caelius  llispo. 
Trajani  4.— First  SioiBiiim.  TnAmemp 
mauds  in  person,  and  cNana  AaMBinba* 
Hadrian  quaestw. 
Om,  C  SMioB  Sanedo  IIL 
L.  Licinius  Sura  11. 
EmKoLJmL  M\  Acilius  Rufn«. 

C.  Caecilius  Claj^fiicus. 
Trajani  5.  —  Dadaa  war  condnued. 
Cow.  Imp.  Caes.  Nerva  Trajanns  AognstnaV. 
L.  Appius  Maximus  1 1. 

(A^  C.  Minicins  Fundanus. 
C.  Vftti  iiiiitis  Spvcnw.) 
Trajani  6. — Trajan  dcteats  the  JDocians,  and 
grants  peace  to  Deoebalns.  Ha  Mtana  to 
Rome,  triniphi^  and  ammea  tlie  name  aC 

Lkiciau. 

Pliny  airiT«i  at  hhi  fiovinoe  af  fif tlqr- 
nia  m  Bapleinber. 

Cuss.  Soranus. 

P.  Neiatfais  Marcenus. 
Trajani  7. — Second  Dacian  war.  Hadrian 
serves  under  Trajan  in  this  war. 

Pliny  writes  from  his  province  to  Trajan 
concerning  the  Christians. 

Martini  (aet.  62)  puUishei  book  xiL  at 
Bilhilis  in  Spain. 
Coss.  Ti.  Julius  Candidns  II. 

C.  Antius  Aulus  Julius  Quadratus  II. 
Trajani  8. — Dacian  war  continued.  Trajan 

builds  a  stona  bridge  ow  the  Dunnlia. 
Coss.  L.  Ceionias  Commodoa  Vanu. 

L.  Tutius  Cerealis. 
Trajani  9.»Btad  of  the  Daeiaa  war,  and 
death  of  Decebalus.    Dacia  is  made  a 
Koman  pcoTince.  Trajan  returns  to  Rome, 
and  1riina{As  a  second  time  over  the  Da- 
cians.  Arabia  PeOnsn  <BnqBMWd  by  Cor- 
nelius Pal  ma. 
Coat.  L.  Licinius  Sura  III. 
C.  Sosius  Senecio  IV. 
Sm/"'  ....  Snranus  IT. 
C.  Julius  Servilius  UrstuSerrianus. 
Trajani  10. 

Coss.  Ap.  Annius  Trebonius  QalhM. 
M.  Atilius  Metilius  Bradna. 
Su/.  (CJnliaa  AfricanM. 
Clodius  Crispiaaa.) 
L.  Verulanua  Sevaras. 

Trajani  11. 

Coss.  A.  Cornelius  Palma  II. 
C.  Calvisios  Tttllus  II. 
Su/".  P.  Aelhis  Hadrianus 
Imp.  Caes.  Aug.). 
M.TiebatiiiflFiiseuB. 

Trajani  12. 

Coss.  Ser.  Salvidienus  Orfitus. 
M.  Pcducaeus  Priscinus. 
Su/:  (P.  Calvisius  Tullos. 
IfoAnntefjogna.) 

TnyanilS. 
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Co*$.  M.  Calpumius  Pisn. 

L.  Riuticus  J  lumiuiu  liolanui. 
a^r.  CMiw  9mmm  UnotBer- 
trbnos  II. 
L.  Fkbius  Justus. 

TnyniU. 

Om,  Inp.  Cacfl.  Nerra  Tmj.  JkJigmtm  VI. 
T.  Btxtins  Airicaaos. 

Om.  L.  Publidus  Celaus  II. 

C.  Clodios  (kiuMoua. 
1te|ni  16. — Hm  eofam  viTmjjm 

Om.  Q-  Ninniiu  Hiista. 

P.  MMilius  Vopiscus. 
Itejni  17.— Parthin  w.  T^jaa 
Italy  in  the  aatamB»  wi  ipndi 

tor  at  Antioch. 
C^.  L.  VipAtaiuLs  Mcssala. 

M.  P<  do  VerffiliaOM. 
Trnjani  IM.  — Parthian  war  contin>i(Hl.  Tra- 
jan conquers  Armenia.    Groat  earthquake 
at  Antioeh  ak  tha  1i«ginning  of  the  jear. 
Seditinn  of  the  Jews  in  Gri>eoe  MdJ^gypt- 
Martjrdom  of  Isnaluu. 
Cbav.  f  AihbKm)  Awlaiwu. 

( I,.)  Aiitistitis  Vctus. 
Trajani  IB. — Parthian  war  continned.  Tra- 
jan talcet  Ctesiphon,  nd  aib  dawn  ih« 
Tigris  to  the  ocean.  Revolt  of  the  Par- 
thions  suppressed  by  the  gtniends  of  Tra- 
jan. Trajan  assumes  the  name  of  PorAUieas. 
Cbss.  Quinctius  Niger. 

C.  Vipstanus  Apronianns. 
JSx  Kid.  JiU.  Al.  Krutius  Clarus. 

Ti.  Julius  Alexander. 
Sedition  of  the  Jews  in  Cyrcne  and  Eg}'pt 
suppressed.     Trajan  (aet.  60)  dies  at 
Se&na  teCflSdA  m  Ua  ntam  to  Ilaly, 
Aognst  8th. 
Hadiuan  emperor  (aet.  42).   Ue  was  at 

Aatiodi  at  flw  aaath  oTTin^ 
Cbts.  Imp.  Caes.  Tmj.  Iladrianus  Aug.  II. 

Ti.  daudiaa  Fuicaa  balinauir. 
Hadriaoi 9.~H«MHi  aoma  to  Rmm:  he 
sets  out  for  Moedi^  in  WBaaqnencc  of  a 
war  with  the  Sumattans  ;  a  conspiracy 
against  him  discovered  and  suppressed  ; 
he  returns  to  Italy,  and  intrusts  MB  CIHD- 
nuiiid  of  Dacia  to  ^[ardna  Tubo. 

Juvenal  tlourished.   

Cbss.  Imp.  Caog.  Traj.  Hadriiiiiit  Aqg.  HI. 

C.  Junius  liusticus. 
Hadriani  '6. — Turbo  is  appointed  praeUwian 
praefisct  in  the  pbce  of  ],       |  137 

Clarus  in  the  place  of  Siottig^ 
Qm.  L.  Catilius  Sererus. 

T.  Aareliiu  Frirus  (postea  Imp.  CMt.  R  188 
AnUminus  Aug.  Pius). 
Hadriani  4. —  Hadrian  begins  a  journey 
through  all  the  pwiffaiew  of  tb*  empire. 
He  visiu  Gaul  and  Genangf; 
Om.  M.  Annius  V'^crus  II. 

 Augur. 

Hadriani  5.  —  Hadrian  risits  Britain  and  |]  1S9 
S[«iin.    He  passes  the  winter  at  Tamco^ 
in  £>uain.    Birth  of  M.  Aurelioi. 
Om.  M\  Acflras  Ariola.  ||  140 

C.  Corclliit"*  Pansa. 
Hadriani  6. — Hadrian  risits  Athens  where 
fat  unea  tht  wiBtac 
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Cou.  Q.  Articttleitts  PaetiniL». 
L.  Venuleius  Aproniamara. 

Hadriani  7. 

Cou.  M'.  Acilias  Olahrio. 

C.  ileliicius  Torquatus. 
Hadriani  8. 

Cbss.  Valerias  Asiaticus  IL 
Titios  Auuiliana. 

9.— HadriMba* 
H.  Annius  Verua  III. 
•  •  .  Eaiaa  Ambihttlaa. 
HadiW  I81— BM  ef  ~  ~ 

of  Similis. 
Otm.  T.  Atflina  Titianna. 

lL8<|aglaOanicaMfc 
Hadriani  11. 

C«bsi.  L.  Nonius  TorqoatM . 
M.  Annius  Lihia. 

Hadriani  12. 

Cost.  P.  Jin  r<T)tias  Celsaa  IL 
(j.  J  Balboa. 
Al^  CNentins 

Cn.  Lolliiw  GaHo*, 
Hadriani  13. — tiadxiaa 


IL 


Coss.  Q.  F-ib-us  Cai 

M.  Flavius 
Hadrind  14.— 

Egypt 
Ctm.  Ser.OetBvtns 

ItAotaaiH 
Hadriani  15. — 

Jewish  war  beenns. 
Cof$.  C.  Serius  Au<;iiriaaiL 

C.  Tn  bius  Sergianac 
Hadriani       —  The  .Ifwi«h  wsr  cs^"^ri8aH 

The  Kdtctum  Pajmttmm  tmMoa^gvtML 
nil  rtniiiBiailfifciam 

Nummins  Sisenna. 
Hadriani  17. — Tiie  Jewiaii  vac  coiuuiu<«- 
Om.  f  TiBai  flirnliM  Fiaw  Urn  la^  f ff 

C.  Vibius  Juvct,ti:ii  Vanis. 
Hadnaai  1&— The  Jewiab  wm 


Bs- 


4^    .  .  .  PontiantTf. 
.  .  .  Aliliaiioji. 
Hadri.-uii  19.  —  The  Jewish 
Cbss.  L.  Ceionius  C>'inniodu«  Vera*. 

Sex.  Vetulenus  Civica 
Hadiiam  20. — The  Jewish 
drian  adopts  L.  Aelius  Venn,  ad 
apoo  him  the  title  of  f  'ai  — 
Cbse.  L.  AeUwYMMGbHvU. 

"  "  "t  Finhw  THiBm 
Hadriani  21. 

Cm,  N%ar. 

•  CamerinBS. 

Death  of  L.  Verus,  January  1st. 
adopts  Antoninus  Pius,  and  girca 
title  of  Caeev;  Febmarv  2ot)u 
Hadrian  (aec  62),  Julv  lOih. 
Akto.mnuk  Pu  s  empertvr  (aet.  SI). 
Om.  Imp.  T.  Ael.  Caes.  Ant.  / 
CDnittwaFiaiiiMU. 
Antonini  2. 

Cbw.  Imp.T.  Ael.OMB.ABl.A^.FiBlII> 

M.  Aeliu   Aorelius  Verua 
(P<wto*  Imp  .AtyiatM), 
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'  thm.  M.  PediicncTiB  Stloga  PriieiDDt. 
T.  Uoeaiiu  Sevenu. 

Anloniiii  4«"D8iidi  of  VmttMB 
'Cm.  I/.  Statins  Q>.  Lira  tat. 
'         C.  Cuspint  Kufiaos. 

AntODmi  5. 

Qm*.  C.  BoUicius  Torqujitus. 

Ti.  Clandim  Attieu  Emim, 

Antouini  6. 

RfOBto  fioorished. 
tCbm,  P.  Lollianns  Avitu?, 
'  C.  Garius  Mnxiinua. 

Antonini  7. 

Valentinus,  the  herRtic,  flourished. 
Con,  Imp.  T.  Ael.  Cae«.  Ant.  Aug.  Piiu  IV. 
I        M.  AnnUni  Gmmt  II. 
Antonini  8. 

Cum.  Sex.  £raciua  Clanu  II. 

Antonini  9.  —  Hirth  of  Sovam. 
Qm.  C.  Annius  Largos. 

C.  PkMC  PtMBtai  MiwiWniii 

Antaiuni  10. —  M.  Aurclius  marries  Faasti- 
no,  the  emperor's  daughter,  and  receives 
^    the  tribnnician  power.    The  Ludi  Saecu- 
I    lores  celebrated. 

Galen  (a«L  17)  bcfias  lo  ata^f  at4i- 

cine. 

ApjpMB  poUUid  hk  BkhHm  abonk 

this  tiMB 

Con  Tor^aataa. 

Antnnini  11. 
Cbn.  Stt.  Sdpio  OrfitMi 
Q.  NoniM  PriMUL 
AntsniBilSL 

Cos*.  OallicMnifc 

.  .  Antistias  Vetiisu 
I  Antonini  13. 

Martian  the  heretic  flourished. 
Cim.  Sex.  (^umtiUus  Condtanui. 
Sex.  QuiatillQt  MOTimiMi 

Antonini  14. 

Jnstin  Martyr  publishca  bis  Apology, 
Com,  lA.  Acilius  QIabrio. 

M.  ValeOM  HoMlInk 
Antonini  15. 

Hegesippoi  floorfillid. 
Cm,  C  Bruttius  Pi-asMn. 

A.  Junius  KuJuiMa 
A]itMdidl6. 

Cm,  Ifc  Aelius  Aurelius  Coiiimiiui  (pMtM 

Imp.  Caea.  Aug.). 
T.  Sextius  Lateianos. 
Antonini  17. 

Birth  of  BardesanM. 
dm,  C.  Julius  Sevenis. 

M.  Junius  Kuiinufi  Sahinianlft 
Sa  JUL  Nov.  Antius  PolIiOb 
Upimianus. 

Aolooiiii  18L 

Coss.  M.  Ceionius  SilvannAi 
C  Sedna  Aitgurinu^ 
AiitMiIni  19. 

Coss.  M.  rivica  Rnrhanis. 

M.  Meuiios  K^gultts. 
Antonhri  90. 

Cob*.  Sex.  Salptcius  TertuUii. 

C.  Tineios  SMeido^ 
AnUmini  21. 


Cbss.  Plantins  QnintilliMi 
Statins  Pxiscus. 

Oalen  (act.  29)  at  Percrnmus. 
Ckm.  Aa,  Ajinius  Atilius  Biadua. 

^ClodiaiViMMWrnk 
AntoBW28. 

Qm.  M.  Aelius  Vems  Caesar  III. 

L.  Aelios  Aorelios  Commodus  II. 
Death  of  Antoninus  Pins  (atl.74),  March  7. 
M.  At'RELUJs  (aeL  39)  emperor.    He  as- 
sociates with  him  in  the  empire  L.  Vkhus 
(set  31).    There  are  thus  two  AugustL 
Birth  of  Commodoi^  ton  flC  M.  Aqf*i4iin^ 
on  August  31  St. 
Con.  Q.  Junius  Rnsticos. 
C.  Vettins  Aquilinus. 
Siif.  Q.  Flavins  TortoUoi. 
AnsKi      War  whk  tlio  PartMna.  Venu 

sets  forth  to  the  East,  to  conduct  the  war 
against  the  Parthiaoa.   M.  Aunliua  n- 

.  .....  Pastor. 

Suf.  Q.  Mnstius  Priscus. 
Anrelii  3. — PtfthiaB  war  wHmmiL 

Coaa.  M.  Pnmpeius  Macrimifc 

P.  Juventius  Celsus. 
Aurelii  4.  —  Parthian  war  contameda  Mm^ 

ria|E;c  of  Vems  and  Lucilla, 
Cots.  M.  Garius  Orlitua. 

L.  Azrius  Pnd— s. 
Aurelii  5.  —  Parthian  war  aundDMi. 
Con.  <^  Senriliua  Pudana. 

L.  Fuftdiaa  PoDio. 
Aurelii  6.  —  Parthian  war  TiDished.  Triumph 
of  M.AttreliusandVerus.  Ccmmodnan- 
eeirea  Ifca  title  of  Caesar. 
Martyrdom  of  Polycaip. 
Cots.  Imp.  Caes.  L.  Aur.  Vems  AugvsL  IlL 

M.  Ummidius  QmidratuN. 
Anrelii  7. — A  fMMflence  at  Rome.  War 
with  the  Marcnmanni  and  Quadi.  Both 
emperors  leave  Kome,  in  order  to  carry  on 
this  war,  and  winter  at  Mn»tm. 

Galen  (aet.  37)  pmctisos  lawliiiiMI  at 
Rome  durinff  the  peaUlenoe. 
Om.  U  Vamikhtt  Apwniaana  IL 

L.  SeiT?iii9  Paullus  II. 
Aurelii  8.  —  The  Barbarians  submit  to  tha 
emperors,  but  tOOa  nmw  tiM  WIT. 
Athenafona  writes  his  ApoUigg, 
Obis.  Q.  Sosius  Priscus  Senecio. 

P.  Coelius  Apoltinaria. 
Aurelii  9.— Death  of  Verus  (aat  99). 
Cott.  M.  Comcliim  CetheguH 

C.  Eiuciu.s  C'larus. 
Aurelii  10.  —  Aurelins  oonliBMa  At  WW 

against  the  Marcomannu 
Coat.  T.  Statilius  Seveniik 

L.  AMteHaMBBtaM. 
Aureiti  11. 

Cms.  Ifaximus. 

 QrftHt. 

Anrelii  12.  —  Amihis  continues   the  war 
against  the  Marcomanni ;  he  assumes  the 
tfila  Oefamiciis,  which  is  also  oonfierred 
upon  Commodus. 
Cbss.  M.  Aurelins  ScvcniR  IT. 
Ti.  Claudius  Pouipi-uums. 
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Aurelii  1&. 

CW.  OalhuL 

 FlaccuB. 

Aurelii  14.  —  Aurcliiu  continuet  the  war 
npiin«t  the  Marconuuini.  Victory  orer 
tilt*  QoadL  Miracle  of  the  Thundering 
U>gioi..    [S<-c  Vol.  I.  pp.  440, 441.J 

Co»«.  Calpumitis  Piw. 

M.  Salvius  Jiliiinn. 

Aurelii  15. —  Peace  concluded  with  the 
Marcomanni  and  the  other  barbarians. 
Rerolt  of  Canioa  A-vidln  in  the  East :  he 
U  ilain  after  three  months.  Aurelius 
goea  to  the  East  Commodua  reoeiTea  the 
toga  TiriHi.  DMdi  of  Fmttba. 

Om»  T.  Vitrasius  Pi.llio  IL 
M.  Flavioa  Aper  IL 

AnivlH  16.  —  Anralim  viilli  Athim  m  ha 
return  from  the  East    He  triumphs 
December  23rd  with  Commodua. 

Coss.  Imp.  lu  AureliuB  Commodua  Aug. 
M.  I'lautiiis  Quintillua. 

Aurelii  1 7.  —  Corumodus  receives  thf  tri- 
bunician  power.  Persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tiana in  OuL 

IienMW  hMOOMt  hkhof  oT  in 
OauL 

Cm.  Oavfw  OiACm 
JulianuB  Rufiit. 

Aurelii  18.  —  Renewal  o£  the  war  with  the 
litteooMmi  and  Urn  sorthem 
Aurelius  sets  out  with  r.^mmodnit* 
laany.    Earthquake  at  Smyrna. 

Cm,  Imp.  L.  Aurelius  Commodua  Aug.  IT. 
P.  Marcius  Verus. 

Em  JUL  «/*L  P.  Uelvinx  Pertinaz 
(postcu  Imp.  Caes. 
Aug.) 
M.    Dulius  Sevpnis 
Julianus  (postea 
Impi  CiML  Aug.) 
Aurelii  19.  —  Defeat  of  the  MwmHilllli 
Cou.  a  Bruttiua  Pcaeeena. 

Sex.  Quintniua  Goodfanvt. 
Death  (if  M.  Autvliiis  (not.  ."Jn)  nt  Vindo- 

bona  (Vienna)  or  Sirmium,  March  17th. 
CoMMODOS  (Mtl9),  enparar.  Conmodua 
makes  peace  with  the  Marcomanni  and 
other  barbarians,  and  returns  to  liome. 
dm.  Imp.  M.  Aurelioa  Commodua  Anto- 
niuus  Aug.  IIL 
L.  Antistiua 
Conunodi  2. 


 Rufus. 

Ea  KoL  JuL  Aamilitts  J  uncut. 


Commodi  3. 

CUsc  Impu  M.  Aureliua  Commodua 
ninva  Aug.  IV. 

C.  Aulidius  Victorinus  II. 
SmKaL  Fdr,  h.  Tutilina  Pontiua  Gen- 
thutna. 

KaLMai.  M.  Ilerennius  Secundns. 

M.  Egnatius  Postumus. 

 T.  Pactumeics  Magnus. 

L.  Septimiua  F  

Commodi  4.  —  Con«ptrRcy  of  T.ucilla,  the 
aiater  of  Commodus,  against  the  emperor, 
httlitia 


A.n. 
184 


185 


18ii 


18; 


188 


18.0 


190 


191 


192 


193 


194 


195 


Cbn.  L.  CoaaoDtas  ^figiaa.  >X^-. 

Suf.  C.  OcUavina  Viodo. 
Commodi  S, —  UJ^i 


,  ,  ,  ,  Matemus 

 BirxMluja. 

Commodi  6. —  I>«atli  ol 

Birth  of  Ori^e^n. 
Otm,  Imp.  M.  J%.ur«lia« 
ninuA  Ai«fir-  V'. 
(M\  AcOn^  Ol 
Commodi  7. 
Cou. 


Commodi  8L 
Com.  .... 

JH.  i-WI  WiMWmM  ^3Wi 

Commodi  9.  —  Blxtla 
Got*.  Juaiua  Sikinuu 

SerrOtua 
Commodi  10.  - 
Oom,  Imp.  M.  AareHu« 
ninus  Aug.  V  X. 

M.  Pet 
Commodi  1 1 . 
Cost.  (Cass)iaa  Pedo 

M.  Valeriaa  BtedfiM 
Commodi  12. —  Firr'  nt  Rrtm* .  C 

aaaumea  the  name  erf  liflscaiek 
Om.  Imp.  L.  AaBM  AmmBm  Cm 

Ans.  VII. 
P.  Uelvias  Pertinatx  I  I. 
Coamodi  18.— —  Cominodiu  (mt^  Sit 

on  December  21st. 
CSdss.  Q.  SoaiuB  Falco. 

C  Julius  Krucjus  Chums. 

9af.  Flavius  Claudios  Solpicar- 
L.  Fabins  Ctio  S«?pii^=-^ 
Ao/.  Max,  bilma  Jltfewfi 

ProlnuL 

Pbati.xax  (aet.  66 
Jmrf  latto  lOMh  dMw  «hM  h»  » 

slain.      Thereupon  the  prsrtorii-'^ 
put  up  the  empira  to  aalc;, 
dwa^  by  K^idiu 

Jur  iASrs  *  .if-t.  56),  emprroi^ 
March  28th  to  Jane  I  at. 

SKPmfiVB  Sbvbkos  (aet.  46) 
anperor  by  tlw 
comes  to  Rome  and  in  ackr^^^^wifl^  • 
anperor  by  the  M?nate.  Attcr  rtcairtt 
a  short  time  at  Rome  he  ptwcrdt  to  '-^ 
K>a.«t,  where  the  loiri^n*  had  P**" 
cennius  Niger  emperor,  iyn^^ '^^^^ 
the  title  of  Ommt  wpoB  Ckflpih^ 
in  Britain. 

Qm.  Imp.  Caea.  1^  -W*Tintw  Stmm-i*' 

D.  Clodins  Albinus  Ca<nr. 
SeTeri  2.  —  Defeat  sad  dcata  d  >f 
Iqri  tStrnt  to  ByaaatKB, 

tohSloM  Jm^^* 

Niger. 
Cm.  Soapnla  TertuIItts. 
Tineioa  Clemcna. 

Sereri  3.  —  Si<>!;te  of  ByzantiuiD  ca^*^ 
Severus  cnwsca  Uie  EuphnteStOid 


'a 


E- 
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'  *  C.  Domitiiu  Dexter  II. 

It.  Valeriiu  Mesnla  Thnuia  Priscui. 
•i  4.  —  Capture  of  Byzantium.  Severus 
I  nums  to  liotne.    He  confers  the  title  of 
'leaar  upon  his  son  Busianni,  whom  he 
lis  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus,  but  who  is 
itter  known  by  hi«  nickpaiue  Caracalla. 
pupeidh  l»  QM  to  oppoee  Albi- 


u  Ap. 


Ciaudiiu 

•  •  •  «  •  RflllmB* 

»ri  5.  —  Albinns  defeated  and  tlain  by 
everuft,  Febnuuy  Idtb.  Severus  proceeds 
>  th«  East  to  cany  oo  war  agaixwt  the 


»,  Satnrainat, 

 GaUus. 

«ri     — fltwWM  ourias  on  the  Parthtaa 
VTkT  with  success :  he  t'lkes  ('t*'siphon. 
^mailia  is  declared  Augustus,  and  his 
Motfitr,  L.  Septiahia  Geta,  CaMir. 
m.  P.  Cornelius  Annul  iniit  II. 

M.  Aufidiaa  Fronto. 
rari  7. — 8av«ratkytritgtt»AlB,bDtk 
repulsed. 

§9,  Ti.  Gkodiua  S«Teniik 

C.  Anfidina  Vietocmw. 
fcri  8.  —  Severus  continilM  ia  tfM  Btll. 
•V.  L.  Annins  Fabianus. 

M.  Nonius  Arrius  Mudmn. 
▼eri  9.  —  Severus  continues  in  Hu  East 
with  CaraoUk.  Ctywilh  wwifei  tht  Ugk 
virilia. 

N».  Inp^  Cam.  L.Septiin.  8«v«nu  Aig.  III. 

Imp.  Caps.  M.  Aurel.  Antt)iii;;iis  Aug. 
ivtri  10. —  Peraecatioo  of  the  CUnstuuis. 
8*««nM  mmm  to  Bmm.  Ht  cdtliniM 
tbo  Dec<>nnalia  and  th«  iMirkfn  Cm- 
caiJa  and  PJautiUa. 
bit.  0.  FuIvIm  Pltntfanna  II. 

P.  Septimius  Geta. 
tveri  U.  —  Plautianus  slain.  The  arch  of 
Severus  celebrating  his  victories,  is  dedi- 
CMsd  in  this  year. 

Orijyen  (aet.  Uj)  teaches  at  Alexandria. 
\m.  L.  Fabius  Cilo  Septimianus  11. 

M.  Annhii  Fkvmii  Libo. 
ieveii  12.— Tht  LadI  Hawnhm  tn  C0l»> 

__ 

IkanL  ^  *********** 
p:  SeptfadM  Gtia  Ommt. 

$ml8. 

JotL  It*  NvMiv  Aftlm* 

NffiMAMrilfallDi. 

3sveri  14. 

Om.  ....  Aper. 

.  .  .  Maximus. 
3everi  15.^ — War  in  Rritain. 

TertuUian  pubiishes  his  work  against 
Marcion. 

Cm.  Imp.  Caes.  II.  Avdiai  AatMimi 

Aus.  III. 

P.  peptiailas  Gtto  Obswr  II. 

Setfri  16.  — Rev  PHIS  (;no<i  to  Tiriltbk  witkhii 

two  MM  CararaHa  and  tieta. 
UM.  mTn  rmpnnras. 

liollianas  Avitus. 
SeTeri  17.— Severus  invades  Caledonia.  Osta 
leoeiTM  the  title  of  Augustus. 
TMttHtewrilM  liiilmtteAiMb. 


A.D 
210 


211 


212 


213 


314 


216 


316 


217 


318 


219 


Cot$.  M\  Acilius  Faustinus. 

TViarios  Rnfinus. 
Severi  1 B.  —  Hie  wall  IB  firitua  fttmpltted 
by  Severus. 

FHViiiiiB,  the  jndft  and  the  ptaa&et  of 
the  pneloaaoi^  vaa  with  8emm  b  Bri- 
tain. 

Com.  (Q.  Hediasltefl»)Lolliainitaeiitinmi. 

Pom{K)nin9  Bruisiis, 
Death  of  Severus  (aeU  64}  at  £bonioiim 

(York),  February  4tb. 
Caracalla  (act.  23),  emperor  ;  bnft  his  bro- 
ther Qkta  (aet.  22 )  had  been  associate  d 
witli  him  in  the  empire  by  their  father. 
OuacaUa  and  Geta  return  to  Rome. 
Tertnlljan  paUiahes  hit  ktter  ad  Sea- 

puiaiu. 
Com.  C.  Julius  Asper  II. 

C.  Julius  Asper. 

Caracallae  2.  —  Geta  murdered  by  his  bro* 
therms  orders.  Ihnfiaiuk  tad  bmoj  other 
distinguished  men  put  to  dendl. 

Gmw.  Imp.  M.  Aurelius  AnttMriima  Aiu.  IV. 

D.  CttlfaieAdUinieII. 
^  (M.  Antonius  GordiaSM  [fOUm 

Imp.  Caes.  Aug.] 
Helviiu  Pertinaz.) 
8.— >  Caracalla  goeeto  OaaL 
....  MegKalln. 
....  Sabinus. 
Caiacellae  4.  —  Caracalla  attacks  the  Ale- 
manni,  visits  Dacia  and  Thfaeia»  and  wia" 
ten  at  Nicomedia. 
Cbtt.  .......  Lactus  II. 

 Coicalis, 

Caracallae  5. — Caracalla  goes  to  Antioch  and 
Ihtoee  to  Aleaandiia. 
Vntiiis  Sabinus  II. 
Cornelius  Anulinus. 

8.  ^OnaeaUa  paaeee  Iho  Bophiitta 
and  makes  war  against  tlM  Puthiana.  Ho 
winters  at  Edessa. 
Cbss.  C.  Bnittius  Praesens. 

T.  Meftsius  Extricatos  II. 
Caracalla  (ael.  29)  skin  star  Fdtwa,  April 
8th. 

M.\(  KiNTS  (att.88)  emperor.  He  coofiua 
the  title  of  Caesar  npou  his  son  Diadnme> 
nianus.  Ue  is  defeated  by  the  Pacthians 
and  pmehaaia  peaet  bj  the  payaasi  of  n 
large  BlUttof  tsoDtj.  Ho  tim  TCtiiea  to 
Syria. 

Dion  Cttths  is  at  Rone  at  thotiaM  of 

Canicalla*s  death. 
Qm.  Imp.  Caes.  M.Opil.  Sev.  Mac.  Aug.  II. 
C.  OriaUnns  Adventus. 

Sm/.  Imp.  Caes.  M.  AurtUai  Anto- 
ninus (Elagaljalus)  Aug. 
Sedition  of  the  army  during  tlietr  winter  iu 
Syria  :  a  great  part  espouiies  t!ie  cause  of 
Ebi.mliahi.'*.     Mncrinus  is  doft'i»t«-d  near 
Antiuch,  June  8thf  aud  is  shortly  after, 
waxdt  pot  to  death. 
ELAGAOALtTs  (aet.  14)  enpanr.  lie  win* 
ten  at  Nicomedia. 

Dion  Gaattaa  it  govenMr  of 
and  Smyrna. 
Cbtt.  Imp-  Caesar  M.  Aurelius  Antoninnt 
(El^gabalus)  Aug.  II. 
Q.  Ttaatia  Baeifdoa  IL 

4t8 
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Elagabali  2.  —  ElagabaluB  o«nei  to  Rome. 
Com.  Imp.  Cam.  M.  Ami.  Anton.  (Elaga- 
bnlus)  Ai^.  III. 
P.  Valerini  Eo^jrchiarai  Caamoa  U. 
Elagabali  3. 

Om.  Grotiu  Sabiniaans. 
Claudius  S«'I 'uriju. 

Elagabali  4.  —  Elaga  bai  us  adopts  nnd  confers 
the  title  of  Caesar  upou  Baasioiius  Alcxia- 
niu  (aet.  13),  bi  ttir  known  bj  tke  OKne 
of  Alexaoder  Sevenu. 

Om,  Imp.  Om«.  M.  Aisd.  Aateo.  (Baga- 

balaa)  Aug.  IV. 
M.  Aurdios  Alexander  Caeaar. 
Elagabaltu  (act.  18)  ahin  Mueh  lltii. 
Albxandbr  Sevkri's  finjx^ror  (aet.  14). 
The  joristfl  Ulpian  and  Pauliu  are 
among  the  cotmsdlon  of  Alexandw  Sere- 

Cbn.  I'-  Marius  Maximum  11, 

L.  Uobciua  Aeliaiius. 
Alexandri  2. 

Qua.  Claudius  Joliamm  TT. 

L.  firnttiua  Quiiiciius  Criapinoi* 
AtenndilS. 

Om.  Foaraa  II. 

 Dexter. 

A]«nndri4. 

Om.  Imp.GMi.lC.Anr.  So  v.  Alex.  Am.  IL 

 lliNeUiu  II. 

Alenndri  6,  — •  The  Pttthiui  euiuwe  ofor* 

thrown  by  Artaxerxca  (Ardishir),  who 
founds  the  new  Perusn  kingdom  the 
Sassanidae. 
Oitgenak  Antioch. 

Om»  Albiiins. 

 Maximum. 

AJexandd  6. 

Cb«.  Modestus  11. 

 Proboi. 

AJtanM  7.— Ulpbm  kiBed  hf  <he  ibMian. 

Orijgen  a  prfsliytcr. 
Cbat.  Imp.  Gael.  M.  Aur.  Se  v.  Alex.  A^g.  III . 

GMrfuDioII. 
Alexandri  8. 

Dion  Caaaiua  contul  a  scomd  time : 
after  hie  eeeend  eonmlalilp,  he  relind  to 
Bithyim. 

Orig«B  caaipoeet  aevenl  wocka  at  Alex- 

andria. 
Om,  L.  Virins  Agriook. 

S.  \  .  Catiuf 
Akxandri 

Om*  .  .  ■  Claudius  Ponipt? 

T.  Fl.  .  .  .  I'flimiianus. 
Alexandri  10.  —  Alcxaadcr  miircbva  against 
thnFenlHM. 

Oriiren  Imm  AlfiiMMlria  mid  eettlea  at 
Caesareia. 

Cbae.  Inpn, 

 Maximus. 

Alexandri  11.  —  Alexander  defeats  the  Per- 
sians in  Mesopotamia,  and  Mtani  to  An* 
tioch. 

Gregory  of  Ncocaesareia  ia  the  disciple 
of  Origen  at  Caesareia. 

Cbss.  .  Maximna. 

•  Patenins. 
Alcxandii  12L>— Alexander  returns  tu  llotue 
ffij  tcunaphii 


A.D, 


?34 


235 


236 


237 


238 


239 


240 


241 


242 


Birth  of  Poiphjrry. 
Om*.  BdHAadbmaw  IL 

(a  Codins)  Ur 
Alexandri  13. — Aloa 

against  the  Gcnnaj 
Cbsa  S«?v-c>-xxis. 

 Qviix»otiau^t:«. 

Alexander  (act.  27)  »laixk  by 
Gaal,  Febrmry  lOtfau 
maea  slain  along  wisli 
Maxucinus^  aaperor. 

Oiigett  wxilea  him   

CfasiU  ImfkMaxiniinui^  VUis 

maiM^iiu  s.** 

mans. 

Cots.  (P.  Titius)  Perpcta 

(L.  Onnivs  Rovticnus) 
Jimins  Sil-ariixa. 

Maxuumi  3.  —  ^lauuvmutat  a^ajft  irY 

Om  Piu5. 

Proculus  Powt  iann  n^ 
a^.  It  Ckndimm  J< 

.  .  Celsns  _\elis33a$. 
GoaoiANua  I.  and  11.,  hither  and 
prsehnned  emipafan  im  AAia^  ar' 

acknowL  d'^vd  br  the  »eua^  :  ti  '  * 
proclaimed  in  Fefannnr  mad  mtrs  .- . 
itaxA.    After  Ihat  dmmtK  *■ 
PupicDus  Majumcs  and  D.  Car^- 
BIN17S  are  api^nted  emperors  i- 
nate :  they  ctmfer  the  titk:  oS  Catfur : 
Gordianoa,  a  grand wn  of  Gardia£'.> 
M.'iximintii;  h -.vr*  of  th<*  lO'-ratwa  *i 
Gurduiui  111  hia  wjjitex  qu^rKO  J?  " 
mium,   and  forthwith   marchm  tCW. 
Italy.    When  be  reaches  H«aao»,  i 
240  miles  £nun  Sirmuun,  he  haasi- 
elevation  ef  Ifnximw  amd  BAssai.  : 
reaches  Aquileia  (60  railM  frnc  H«- 
and  is  there  slain  hgr  his  gMna*  • 
whh  hb  8MI  Max^aasB,  in  AftS.  3ic 
mus,  the  craperor,         ibt-n  it  RiTfEi 
he  retains  to  Rome:,  and  is  shia  ^  ^ 
with  BaUrimu,  nboBt  tbeaiMbif-f^ 
The  soldiers  proclaim 

GnRni.iNU6  III.  emperor  (art. 

Cost.  Imp.  Caes.  M.  ' 
(III.)  Aug. 
M.  Acili» 

Gurdiani  2. 

PluloelmtBa 

(km.  Sabintn  IL 

 Venastna. 

Goidiani  S.»8editiem  in  AiteafF"^ 
Gbw.  Imp.  C.^s.  M.  Antamm 

cm.)  Pius  FeL 
Ooidiani  4.  — OdfdMinMRimAtW*f 

of  Misithe\i8,  and  ycis  f>-.t  U'  •.V  t^*^ 
carry  on  the  war  against  lat 
Sapor  I.  soeceeds  his  £uber  iiofll^* 
king  of  Persia, 

Cost.  C.  Vettius  .\tt?rj?. 

C.  Asiniua  Praeuxtalui. 

Cbrdiani  5. — Gordian,  with  da 
of  his  &ther4A-laar 
Persians. 
PlaciHMiim 
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'  #•  £»•  Amrios  Aifuuios* 

C.  Ccrvoniiis  Papus. 
ffdiani  6.  —  Death  of  Mintbeiu. 

(A.  Fulviiu)  AcmilLmus. 
irdian  (aet.  18)  is  slain  by  the  oonthvaooe 
of  PhUip,  the  praetorian  prMfael  in  Meao- 
potamin,  in  tlM  ^ring. 
iiiLlppus  I.  emperor.  Philip  confers  the 
titir  of  Caesar  u[mi  his  sou,  the  younger 
PIkH}),  imd  returns  to  Bmm* 

Hlotinus  is  at  Rome. 
M».  Imp.  Caes.  M.  Julius  Philippus  Aug. 

.  .  .  Junius  TUfaumt. 
hilippi  2.  — War  with  the  Cbipi  on  th* 
Danube. 


'hilippi  3. 

Oi^{Mi  (jMtm  91)  oompoMt  Ui 

against  Cclsus  about  this  time. 
Jbu.  Imp.  Caet.  M.Julius  PhilippuiAi^.II. 

M.  Julius  Philippus  Caetar. 
*kaippi  4. — Pliaip  liHlinni  tiit  mok  of 

Augustus  upon  hU  son  the  youniyer  Philip. 
76m,  Imp.  Caes.  M.  Julius  Philippus  (I.) 
Aug.  III. 
Imp.  Caes.  M.  JaUw  PUUppw  (U.) 
Aug.  II. 

PhlUppi  5.—- The  Lndi  BKMWihfM  flmcde> 

bratod. 

Cypnan  is  appointed  Inahop  of  Carthage. 
Cba».  <A.  Ftfrhtt)  AcfRfliniM  II. 

.  .  Junius  Aquilinus. 

The  two  Philips  are  shun  in  September  or 

October,  «l  Veraoe. 
1>Bcni%  Mipcnr.  Ha  aaaftn      title  of 

CftCMf  upon  his  son  HerCTinins  Etruscns. 
Cbw.  Imp.  Caes.  C.  Messius  (^uintus  Tra- 
janus  Decius  Aug.  II. 
Annius  Maximus  dmtns. 
Decii  2.  —  Great  persecution  against  the 
dnialinaii  in  wfidi  Wwami^  Uakop  of 

Rome,  perish  OS. 
I  Cost.  Imp.  Caes.  C.  Meaiiui  Qaintus  Tra- 
jnrae  Darfaa  Aag.  III. 
Q.  1  r  orenniaa  Btraawui  Maarim  Dedoi 

Caesar. 

Dechifl  carries  on  war  againittlw  Qotha.  He 
is  slain  in  NoTMabort  togadiar  with  his 

son  Herennins  Etrascus. 
Gallus  Trebonianus,  emperor.    The  title 
af  Aagaataa  is  conferred  upon  HoBtilianus, 
a  yonn?er  ?r>n  of  Deciiis.    Oallus  miilVrs 
the  title  of  Cuesar  upon  his  son  Volusianus. 
Cbit.  Imp.  Caes.  C.  ViUm  Ttebonhums 
OaUns  Aug.  II. 
Cinbiiia  Volusianos  Caesar. 
ChlK       Votaiiainaiielefaited  to  the  rank 

nf  Augustus.     Gal!;i«  r  tunis  to  Home. 
Commencement  of  a  great  pestilence|Wluch 
lages  for  15  yean.  Saattif  Haauimni. 
Cm.  Imp. Caes.  CViMaaVdilaiiM A^g  II. 

M.  V^alerius  Maximtu. 
Cialli  3. —  Akmilianus  is  prodaimed  em- 
j'  ror  in  Moesia.    VALSftiAMin  ia  fUh 
claimed  emperor  in  Rhaetia. 
Death  of  Origen  (net.  68). 
*4lCiM.  Imp.Caea.P.LiciniusyaIertanufl  Aug.II. 
iBBk  CkM>  P.LieiBiM  CtaUianaa  Aw. 


265 


256 


267 


S58 


25.0 


260 


261 


262 


Aemilianat  marcbea  into  Italy.  OaDaa  and 

Vulnsianus  slain  by  their  own  tn>ops  in 

February.    Aemilianos  alain  by  his  own 

troops  in  May.    VAXARlANiia  emperor. 

His  son  G.\i,LiENtTs  is  made  Atigustua. 
Cbss.  Iran,  Caes.  P.  Lieiaiaa  Valerianua 
Ang.  ni. 
Imp.Caes.  P  JLiidnius  Gallienus  Aug.IL 
Valeriani  et  Gallieni  3.  —  The  b.-irhannns 

begin  to  invade  the  empire  on  all  sides. 

The  Goths  invade  Illyricum  and  Maa^ 

donia.    Gallienus  i,*  in  Tiaul. 
Cbfs.  (M.)  Valerius  Maxuuus  II. 

(M\  Adlins)  Olabciaw 
Val.  et  Odlieoi  4--Tha  Fndta  favada 

Spain. 

Ons.  Imp.  Gaea.  P.  Udaiaa  Valeiiamii 

Aug.  IV. 

Imp.  Caea.  P.  Licinina  Qallienua 

Au;IIL 
CA/.  a.4.X/.  K.Jm,  ILUlpiaa  Cri- 

nitus. 
L.  Domititts 

(qui  postea 
Imp.  Caes. 
Aug.  app.  e.) 

Val.  et  Qattiiidf.— AimUmi  dafcata  the 

Goths. 
CWri  Manmiiaa  Timena. 

 BiiSfiUfl. 

Val.  et  Gallieni  6. — Valerian  seta  out  for 
the  East,  to  eairy  en  war  against  the  Per- 
il ian-:.  Persecution  of  the  Christiana* 
While  the  empire  is  invaded  by  the  ]>ar- 
barrans,  and  Valerian  is  engaged  in  the 
Persian  war,  the  legions  in  wmaant  parte 
of  the  empire  proclaim  their  own  generals, 
emperors.  These  usitrpers  are  known  hy 
the  name  of  the  Thirty  TViants.  Pos- 
tumus  is  proclaimed  ompstCT  ID  Qaai.  The 
Goths  take  Trapezus. 
MarljiQOBi  et  Qrpriaii. 

Cbsr.  •  •  Aemiliamu. 

>.••«•.  ftatsTiii 

Val.  at  Oalllsni  7.— Tha  Ootk  ftaadcr 
Bithynin. 

Cms.  p.  Comdins  Saeedarb  IL 
.  .  Jimius  Donatus  (II.) 

Val.  et  Gallieni  8.  —  Saloninus,  the  aoa 
of  Valerian,  ptit  to  death  hy  Postumus. 
Valerian  is  taken  prisoner  by  Sapor,  the 
Persian  king.  Tin  Persians  are  driven 
back  by  Odfiiatlnis,  the  ruler  of  Palmyra. 
Ingcnuus  and  Regalianus  arc  proclaimed 
emperors. 

Com.  Imp.Caes.P.  Tjicinins r5aHienusAng.IV. 
L.  Petronios  Taunu  Volusianna. 

OalHeni  9. — Maolaana,  YaleM  and  CU- 
pumius  Piso  are  proclaimed  emperors :  tha 
two  latter  are  easily  pat  down,  but  Ma* 
erfamm  BMniMa  ften  fi^rria  to  attack  Gal- 
lienoi. 

Cbfs.  Imp.OMe.P.LicininsGaUieanaAiig.V. 

 Faustinus. 

Gallieni  10.  —  Aoreolus  is  proclaimed  em- 
peror :  he  defeats  and  slays  Mai  rianus 
with  his  two  son.%  in  Illyricum.  The  Goths 
ravq^e  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  Tha 
PaoMBB  take  and  phmdar  Antioch. 

4t  4 
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Cou  Alfaimt  II. 

CUIieni  11. 

Poq>hyry  is  at  Ilomc  in  tluj  and  the 
following  year, 
am.  Ii9jOMkP.Liciiuus  GalHwwAi^  YL 

8<tTirniniHi 
QUn«i  IS.— OdMAw  k  dicM  A:i. 


i  A.D. 

27S 


CbM.  P.  UAA»  YMnmYMmA  Aug. 

f.  II. 

(U  Caesoniiu)  LmUim  (Mm  BdU 
nmni.) 

OftDieni  l.'i. —  Po«tumua  continoes  emperor 
in  Gaul  and  repels  the  liarbarians :  he  a«- 
•ociates  Victnrinus  with  him  in  theeiTipiie. 
iJ'-ath  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria. 
Om.  Imp.  Caes.  P.  Liciniti<<  nallkOM  VII. 

 Sabiaillua. 

OallMidM. 

Om,  .  Patcrnus. 

■  Aicesilaiu. 
OdBni  IS.— Otanto  ii  tUa,  ii 

succeeded  hy  his  wife  Zrnf)liia,  who  governs 
with  Vabalathm.    Poctamiu  u  aiaiii: 


274 


216 


373 


enipifp  in 

of  Tetrunu. 

Qm  Patenrai  II. 

 Marinianna. 

Gallicni)'^  hlakk  hk  Maich  bj  tkt  >rta  o£| 

Claui>ii"s  II.,  flurnamed  Oothicua,  emperor. 
AureolutiUa.  Ckuidittidifaiii  tkaAift- 1 
manni. 
PocphyiT  nfSnt  to  ^eUr. 
Om.  Iap.OMi.M.A«nUnQndi«Ai^JL 

  Patmnia. 

ClndB  3. — OMldius  gains  a  great  jictory 

HTW  tin  flnttl     Zcnobia  invailei 
Cbw.  AntifffhiwnvTi 

 Orfitua. 

Claudius  again  defeats  the  Goths.  Death  of 
Claudius  at  Sirmiuro  in  the  summer.  Aure- 
liau  proclaimed  emperor  at  Sirmium,  and 
Quintillos,  the  brother  of  Claadiiia»  at 
Rome.  QpintinM  pate  aa  wad  to  hbown 
life. 

AomauAK  fnperar.  He  conMt  to  Rome 
and  then  ptoceeds  to  Pnnnnnia  to  repel  the 
barbartau.  BtSute  the  end  of  th«  year 
kft  NtoiM  to  Itoly  to  ftttodt  the  Maxeo. 

manni  nnd  Aleinanni,  who  arc  in  Itolj. 
Death  of  Plotiaus  ia  Campania. 
Ptad  cf  faaowto  dapowJ. 
Imp.  Caet.  L.  Dttvittai  AmUiaDt 

Aug.  II. 
Ccionius  Viriof  Bassos  II. 
Aavdiaoi  2. —  Aureliaa  defeats  the  Marco- 

manni  ntul  Al'-innnni  in  Italy,  Aurelian 
returns  to  iCuiiif  and  bcgiu*  to  rebuild  the 
walb. 

Cbw.  ••>••>«  Qnif'tiix. 

Voldumianui. 
AvtoNaid  8.>->Aiii«lian  goes  to  the  But  and 

makes  war  upon  Zenobia,  whom  he  defeats 
and  besides  in  Palmyia.   Hormisdas  suo 


276 


277 


378 


27d 


280 


281 


383 


•  ,  Placidiairs*- 
AanBrnd  4.  —  Auxrii  m»m 
He 


the  rero!:  cf  Firsraas- 
Honaisdas  as  kiog 


Palmrra. 
Qm. 


Ism.  Gael 


C.vTuIius  Capjtol£xiC3. 
Aaiyliani  6.  —  Aurdiaa 


from  the  end  e(  A.mik. 

of  Tciricus.  Aur^li 
and  triumphs :  bMh 
adon  his  tcimapk. 

trrnple  to  the  Srai. 
CWs.  Imp.  Caes.    L.  DozzukCass 
Aug.  III. 
T.  Nonius  MaxcelliBm^ 
S»/.  Aureiiiaa 
Vs 

Aurelian  slain  in  March.  .Ai%er 
regnnm  oC  sia  months^ 
is  praclafaMi  ampmv, 
TACiTr«  eflipcfor. 
Cm,  Ifl>{iiCBcs.M.Ciaiidia»Tj 


Suf.  Aelitts 
Death  of  Tacitn*.    Pi  til*.  Irrr 

Tacitus,  is  prociuiB«ii  esofterot  a&  i 
and  M.  AanBaa  Ihuh—  im  Ikr  i 
Florianus  sets  oot  to  E-a^t 
Probus,  but  is  tiMm  at  T 
Probus  emperor.  V 

Varanes  I.  as  king  of  Persia. 
Cou.  Imp.  Caea.  M.  A^rtiiwia 
It*     -    -  — 

Probi  2.  — 
OaaL 

AiV.IL 

......  I^npns. 

Prohi  8.     Probus  defeau  tha 

Illyricum. 
Oasf.  Imp.  Caea. 
Aug.  III. 

 N 

Prohi  4.  —  Prohus  red 
and  the  Blemmyaaii 
ikaBMl. 

Me^saSa. 
.  ^^fffna 
PlraUft.—8amrimm  fa 

toma  to  Rome  and  then  ,  

where  he  puts  down  tW  rrmh  tf  fr<*> 
colas  and  Bonosaa  either  in  uusjsir' 
the  following. 

Cyrillos  is  bishop  of  Antioei. 
Cbss.  han.   Caes.   M.    JisadaiM  Cr*.^ 
IV. 


Prohi  6. 

Om.  Imp.   Caaa.  IC. 
AM.V. 
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Imp.  Cacfl.  M.  AiiroHus  Cams  Aug.  ]|  29J 
M.  Aarelios   Caiiao*  C«ri  Aug.  f. 


Ag^.  M.  Aureliiu  NMnriMoi  Ckd 

Aug.  f.  Caesar. 
Matrotiiiuius. 
and  Numerianat,  the  sons  of  Canu, 
Elated  with    their  father  in  the 
CarinuB  is  sent  into  Gaul  ;  and 
Canw,  wHh  Numerianns,  proceeds  to  the 
East.    Cams  subdues  the  Samiatians  on 
his   mardi  fitom  Sirmitun  to  the  £ait. 
GwwcMifaiaii  OtwwMrfMltht 
aiane  with  inm  InH         BMT  ClMi- 

pbon. 

Mv.  Imp.  0ms.    M.  AwnBm  Onfaiu 

Aug.  II. 

Imp.  Caes.  M.  AnnUiii  Numeriamu 
Aog.  II. 

JSlffi  C.  Valerias  DiocIetMntu  (qui 
postea  Imp.  Aug.  app, «!). 
Annius  Bassos. 
{A|<I  M.  Aur.  Valer.  Maximianns 
[qui  postea  la^  Ctm,  Ang. 
app.  e.]. 
M.  Jimius  Mazimiia.) 
rianni  returns  from  Persia  with  the 
ly,  bat  is  slain  by  Aper  at  Perinthua  in 
1h»  begkminf  of  Ekptnto. 
)n 'I  I  KTiAN  f'inperor. 

Jou.  Imp.  Caat.  C.  Valehut  Diodetianas 
Aug.  II. 

 Aristobultu. 

^iodetiani  2.  —  War  between  Diocletian 
and  Carinas  in  Moetia.   Carinua  ia  akin. 
Diocletian  winters  at  Nico media. 
Om.  M.  Junius  Mnximot  II. 

Vettias  Aquiliiius. 
DiflpriMrt  S.—  Maximianvs  is  declared 
Augustus  on  April  Ist,  and  is  sent  by 
Diodetian  into  Uool.  Maximianaa  defeats 
tht  MvfaM  in  Oanl. 
Ow.  lap.   Caes.  a  YtL  VMnUktOM 
Aug.  III. 
Imp.  Gmi.  If.  Am.  Val.  llndminnu 
Aug. 

Diodetiani  4  :  Mazimiani  2.  — -  Ifazimianus 
again  defisats  the  barbarians  in  OmL 
Ciirausius  assumes  the  purple  in  Britain. 
Om.  Imp.  Cnefl.  M.  Anr.  VaL  MMdauanss 
Aug.  II. 
Pomponius  Jannarius. 
Dioclf'tiani  5  :  Maximiaiii  3.  —  I'reptntioas 
I    of  Maximianus  against  Carausius. 
Om.  M.  Macrins  Ba— i. 

L.  Ragonius  Quintianus. 
Diodttiani  6:  Mazimiani  4. —  Naval  war 
bilwMn  OMNHHiva  flnd  MniiBimi.  Ch* 

fW-ius  (iiTt  ats  ^T.'^ximianus. 
Msmertinoa  deUvaca  kis  Fam^gnneus 


Om.  bp.  Caes.  C. 
Aug.  IV. 

Imp.  Caes.  M.  Aar.  Val.  Ifadniimis 
Aug.  III. 

Dlocletiani  7  :    Maximiani  5.  —  The  em- 
peron  grant  peace  to  Caransius  and  allow 
him  to  iMain  independent  m? ereignty. 
LaetamiM  lliMiitid  m  tba  nign  of 


292 


29.3 


294 
295 

296 


297 


299 


cou.  TibitfaoM  n. 

Caadus  Dio. 
fHodetiani  8:  Marimfawi  6.  —  DiodetiaB 
and  Maximianus  have  a  conference  at 
Milan.  Manmiannt  cdebnrtaa  the  Qoin- 
qnenualia. 
Mamertinns  daSvan  tba 


Afdjrimiano. 

Coss,  llannibalianus. 

 Asclepiodotus. 

Diocletiani  9  :  Maxiiniani  7.  —  Confitnntiun 
CUoruM  and  Gakrius  are  proclaimed 
OManat  tiM  g^vmanaatoff  tlieRo* 
m.m  world  is  divided  between  the  two 
Augttsti  and  tbe  two  Caeaars.  Diodetian 
M  tte  giwamaant  of  Bwl»  ^ 
Nicomedia  as  hia  ftaUence :  MaxiraianiMi 
Ita^  and  Africa,  with  Milan  as  his  resi- 
danea  :  Conatenttns,  Britain,  Gaul  and 
Spain,  with  TMvet  as  his  residence: 
Galerius,  Illyricum  and  the  whole  line  of 
the  Danube,  with  Sinnium  as  his  resi- 
dence. 

Com.  Imp.  Caes.  C.  Vakriat  Diodalauiw 

Aug.  V. 

Imp.  Caes.  M,  Av.  TaL  Mttininaa 

Aug.  IV. 

Diodetiani  10  :  Maximiani  tt.  —  Caraudaa 
ia  ablB  by  AUaetaa,  who  taaoMt  <b« 

purple,  and  maintains  the  f.(>vereignty  in 
Britain  for  thxee  years.  Vamnes  III. 
smeoada  Vameall.  at  klag  afPeraia, 
and  is  himsdf  succeeded  bjNifiat  in  th* 
course  of  the  same  year. 

Oosr.  Fl.  Val.  Constantius  Caeaw. 
GaL  Val.  Maximianns  Cami; 

Diodetiani  1 1  :  Maximiani  9. 

Cots  Tuscus. 

 Anulinus. 

Diodetiani  12:  MaTiaiani  iO.— Dafctof 
the  Carpi. 

Cbaik  Imp.  CaesL  CL  Vakrina  IMocMnma 
Aug.  VI. 
Fl.  Val.  Constantius  Caeiar  IL 
DiaflMaai  18:  Madaibal  11.— Ctmlaii. 

tius  recovers  Britiin. 

Amobiua  publiahad  Ma  work  Advtnm 
Omim. 

Omi  Imp.  Caes.  M.  Aai;  YaL  Maihnianaa 

Aug.  V. 

Gal.  Val.  Maximianus  Caesar  II. 
Diocletiani  14  :  Maximiani  12.  —  Diocletian 
defeats  Achilleus  in  Egypt.  Maximianus 
defeats  tbe  Quinquegentiani  in  Africa. 
Galeriaa  cairies  on  war  agiinak  tSe 
sians  unsuccessfully. 

Eumenius  delivers  the  Pamegjfricui  Coif 


Om.  Anicius  Fanstus  (IL)> 

Viziaa  Oaliofc 
DioaiaHani  18:  MadaiBai  18.— CUaiiaa 
collects  fresh  forces  and  defeats  the  Per- 
sians in  Armenia;    Naiaaa  condadaa  a 
peace  with  the  Romana. 
Oa.  loMb  Gmi.  C.  VaUriaa  Diadathnaa 
Aug.  VIT. 
Imp.  Caes,  M.  Aur.  Val.  Maxiiuiamis 
Aug.  VI. 

Diocletiani  1*1 :  MaxioMBi  li« — Oalaat  «f 
tbe  Marcomanni. 
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Enmeniiu  deliTm  hit  tmSm  Fn  Jkh 

staurandis  Schdis. 
Com,  F1.  VaL  Constantiiis  Caesar  111. 

Gal.  Val.  Maxiraiaiuis  Caemt  III* 
Diocletiani  17:  Maximiani  lo. 

Coss  Titian  us  11. 

 Nepotiamn. 

Diocleti.'uii  ir»  :   Maximiani  Ifi. — Tlormis- 

dai  11.  succeeds  Nanes  kiog  of  Penua. 
Om.  Fl.  VaL  Coutantim  Gaeiar  lY. 

Ha!.  VaL  Maximianns  Caesar  IV. 
Diodauani  19:  Maiimiani  17. — Diocletian 

a&d  Ifftiiiiiiaiitta  ttioBMili* 
Cm.  kn.  Caes.  a  YakriM  DioArtwni 
Aug.  VI 11. 
Imp.  Caes.  M.  Aor.  Val.  Maxiinianus 
Aug.  VII. 

Diocletiani  20  :  Maximiani  1 8.  —  Pcr^ccn- 
tion  of  the  Christians.  Diocletian  celc- 
iMtes  the  Vioennalia  at  Rome. 

Imp.  Caes.  C.  Vakriaa  PinniatianiM 
.^ig.  IX. 

Imp.  Oaea.  M.  Am.  Val.  Mwtmiaim* 

Aug.  VIII. 
21 :  Maximiani  19. —  Diocletian 
foa  Ua  eonffdihb  itBafaona,  on 

Janoaiy  1st,  and  ia  al  Niammdia  at  the 

doae  of  the  year. 
Om.  Fl.  Val.  Conttantina  Caettr  V. 
Gal.  Val.  Maxifloianut  Caenr  V. 

Diocletian  abdicates  at  Nicomeilia  on  May 
1st,  and  compels  ^laximLiniis  to  do  the 
anna.  Constantins  and  Galerius,  the  Cae- 
sars, art'  d«  clap'd  Aiigusti  ;  and  Setvrus 
and  Majeimuim  Daza  are  declared  the 


309 


31U 


CoN.sTANTius  I.  and  Oalbrtus  emperors. 
CbM.  Imp.    Caes.  FL  Val.  Coutantiot 

Imp.  Oaai.  OiL  YtL  MiiiiaiMua 

Aug.  VI. 
Sn/.  P.  Comeliaa  Axraliniu. 
ConatanUi  2 :  Gakrii  2.  —  Death  of  Con- 
stantius  at  York  in  T^ritain.  Constan- 
riNt's,  who  was  in  BriLain  at  the  time, 
assumes  the  title  of  Caesar,  and  is  admow^ 
ledgt'd  as  Caosar  by  Galerius.  SsvERrrs, 
the  Caesar,  was  prochiimed  Aogustus  by 
Ctakrioa.  Maxbhtiiw,  A*  aan  «(  Maxi- 
mianufl,  is  proclaimed  emperor  by  the 
praetorian  troops  at  Rome,  but  hia  aatho- 
rity  ia  not  reenmhad  hy  tha  two  Avgnsti 
and  the  t%vo  Caetirs.  —  The  cnmmence- 
ment  of  Constantine*s  reign  is  placed  in  this 
year,  though  he  did  not  receive  the  title  of 
Augustus  till  A.  D.  30& 
CoNSTANTiNUS  I.  begins  to  rriirn. 

Vopiscus  publishes  tiie  lift)  of  Aureliau. 
M.  Aur.  Val.  Maximianns  IX* 
FL  Val.  Constantinus  Caesar. 
Constantini  2:  Oalerii  3. —  Sevenis  is  de- 
ftned  nd  difai  hj  Mmntfai  k  Italy. 
Galerius  makea  tt  wumomMi  attack 
upon  Rome. 
Idcnnoi  ia  detAand  Avgnatn  Irf  Galalaa. 
Oalarias  confers  the  title  of  /•'/'.■/  .tnf/tis- 
fertuis  upon  Constantine  and  Maximinua. 
Cost.  M.  Aur.  Val.  Maximianns  X. 

Imp.  Caes.  GaL  VaL  MulBiainu 
Av§.  VII. 


311 


312 


313 


3U 


315 


Cooatantim  3 :  Galerii  -4  r  Utana 

lerius   d'x-lares  Con  a  tan  tine  and 
minus  August:.  nictne 
Ai^usti:  1. Galerius. 
Btantine.  4. 
usurper  MaTrntint. 


Constantini  "4 
II. 


Galerii  5:  I^icsoii  3-  —  >- 


Con!<U'iniini  5 :  Galerii  6  :  Lttcinu  -4. 
mianus,  the  colleague  9€ 
to  death  at  M.L^ilb. 


IbC.   A  sr. 
JkCjudznEa: 
Xmp.  C.  r. 


Eumemi  J'uMcggnems 
Om.  Imp.  Gaaa.  GaL  Val. 

Aug.  VIII. 
(Imp.  Caea.  VaL  I  jcinjanw 
Ang.) 

Constantini  6:  Licinii  5.  —  F'lfjft 
the  persecution  of  the  Chri«zmn«. 
of  Oalerioa.     lidnios  and 
divide  the  East  between  them. 

F.nmenii  ftrnti'irum  Aciio  O: 


ta  r 


Co»\  Imp.   Cacs.    Fi.    Val.  ConslastE.^ 
Aug.  II. 

Ao^U. 

CoMlMtfai?:  LicU  C—War  «r 

Btantine  and    Maxentiiu.  Coo^^Jsaaz* 
marches  into  Italy,    ^'^—triff  im  tmkj 
defeated  al  San  Rnhn,  not  ir  ti- 
Cremera,  and  perishes  in  his  flight,  ia  A* 
Tiber,  October  27.  The 
meoce  September  1st. 
lamblKhtts  ftmriahed. 
Cm.  Imp.  Caes.  FL  VaL 
Aug.  III. 
Imp.  Caes.  VaL 
Aug.  III. 
Constantini  8 :  Licinii  7. — I 
Licinius  meet  at  liflHi  e 
Constant'u,  the  nster  of 
War  between  Liciniua  sad 
the  tatter 

April  and  dies  a  few  months  aftrr- 
watdsat  Tama.  Conatantiw  aad  Liaa;* 
tina  beeaaM  Aa  aala  AbmL  fiteii 

dctian. 

Cum.  C.  Ceionius  Rui.us  Vo.a4i.».rjii*  IL 

 Anniantis. 

Constantini  9  :    Licinii  H.  —  War 

Constantine  and  Liciniua. 

iMtad  feat  at  Cibatia  ia 

afterwards  at  Adri.anople. 

concluded  on  condition  that 

resign  to 

doni.o,  and  Achaia. 
Om.  Imp.  Gaeo.  FU  VaL 
Aa9.IV. 
Imp.  Caes.  ViL 
Ai«;IV. 


isde- 
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10:  LieliiK  9. 

•  •  .  .  Saliiii'.iH. 

  .  Kudnui. 

^mstratini  11 :  lidnii  10. 
Tom,  Oallicanaiii 

 Bassus. 

>>n8tantitu  12  :  Licinii  11.  —  The  rank  of 
Caesar  is  oonfened  upon  Criapusand  Con- 
atanUne,  the  sons  of  tho  emperor  Constan- 
and  upou  Liciuius,  the  ion  of  the 


A.D. 


Cbw.  lap.  Caet.  YaL 
Anff.  V. 

n.  jtii.  Cii . 

^nstantini  13:  Licinii  12. 

Otm.  lmp.CaM.Fl.Val.CoDStaatmu«Aug.V. 

Fl.  VaL  Uddnrai  Lidniu  Ommt. 
3oattantini  14:  Licinii  13. 
Oom.  lB]>.GM«.Fl.Val.ConstantiniuAi)g.VI. 

Fl.  CI.  Constantintu  Caenr. 
Constoiitini   15  :  Licinii  14.»0lilfW 

feata  tba  Franks  in  Caul. 
Co«s.  Fl.  Jnl.  Crispus  Caesar  II. 

Fl.  CI.  ConttantinuB  Cmmv  IL 
Constan tini  16:  Licinii  1.*). 

Nazatii  Paaemricut  CknuUuUmo. 
Cbm.  Petnnios  ProUMni. 

Anicius  Julianas. 
Constantini  17:  Licinii  I6»  — Coastantine 
dafeMi  tfa*  BnHlfaM^  Md  pmMi  ihn 
across  the  Danube 
Ca$$.  AoUns  Seranis. 

Constantini  18. — War  between  Constantino 
and  Licinius.  Constantino  defeats  Licinius 
near  Adrianople  on  July  3rd,  and  again  at 
CInbidon  on  September  18th.  Licinius 
■DTcnders  hinisolf  to  Constantino.  Con- 
•tantius,  tiie  son  of  Coustantine,  is  ap- 
pointed Gmmt  Novemte  ilfa.  Constan- 
tine  is  now  solo  Aupistns,  and  his  throe 
sons  Crispus,  ConsUntine  and  Coustontius 
an  Caettn. 

Cbat.  FL  Jul.  Crispus  Caesar  ITT. 

Fl.  CL  CoustaotiBns  Caesar  III. 

Conitniibi  19.— IJefoiai  is  pot  to  dMih 

bj  OOBIMBd  of  Constantinc. 
Om,  •••••••  PaiUlinas. 

 Jnfiaaiw. 

Constantino  20. — The  Vicennalia  of  Con- 
stantinc.   The  Christian  coun*  il  of  Nicaea 
(Nice):  it  is  attended  bpr  '.AH  bishops 
and  adopts  the  iswd  d^ovaiui . 
Com,  Imp.  Caes.  FL  VaL  CenetMitinni 
Aug.  VIL 
Fl.  Jul.  Constantinus  Caesar. 
Constan  tini  21.  —  Cons  tan  tine  celebrates  the 
Vicennalia  at  Home.    Criiq|>us  and  the 
yoanger  hUUm  Mt  pat  to  death.  CeA> 
stmtine  leaves  IUmm^  wA 


Constantini  22.— Death  of  Fausta.  Con- 
stantiiie  Iboada  Helsnopolis  in  honour  of 
hiBBolh«H«kBik 

Com.  Jnnnnrinai^ 

 Justus. 

Ceostantini  23. 

UtaaiM  (atli  U)  ia  at  Aatieeh. 
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lap.   Om.   FL  VaL  Caartantinna 

Ang.  VIIL 
Fl.  CL  Cflostaotinu  Caear  IV. 
Goestantiai  24.  * 
CbsB.  GaDioaaae. 

 Sjrnimachus. 

Constantini  25.  — DedicaUon  of  Constanti- 
nople, which  rmMtontfaamahii  the  cqnid 

of  his  empire. 
Cos$.  (Aiinius)  Bassus. 

 AbUvius. 

Constantini  26. —  Birth  of  Julian. 

Birth  of  tiiwonymus  (St  Jerome). 

Cbet.  PiieHinns. 

 HilarianuB. 

Constantini  27. — War  with  the  Goths :  ihej 

tn  dsiaUrt  hf  Ooaatoatine  Caeear. 
Cbic  FL  JaL  Ddmathu  (qni  peitoa  Ouev 
app.  e.). 

 Zenophilus. 

Constantnii  28. —  Constaiu,  the  son  of  Con- 
Btantine,  is  mnde>  Ommb.    Faaihia  aad 
pestilence  in  Syria. 
Om,  L.  Renins  Acootfan  Opiataa. 

Anicius  Paullinns. 
Constantini  29, — The  Sarmatians  receive 
■wfHsBnati  fa  the  eaipfaa,  CdeoMrai^a 
usurper  in  Cypnisi.  is  slafa  hj  Dehnifaa. 
Cbei.  Julius  Constsntius, 

Ceidaiae  Rafbi  AlbtaaHi 
Constantini  30,  —  The  Tricennalia  of  Con- 
stantine.  Delmatius  or  Dalmatius,  and 
Hanniballianns,  the  nephews  of  the  em- 
peror, are  made  Caesars.  A  firseh  diiteS* 
bution  of  the  pioriaeia  made  atooqgiha 
five  Caesars. 

Athanasiu.s,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  n 
deposed  by  the  eoBMil  at  Tyn  aad  goea 
into  exile. 
Cbss.  Fl.  FapUHaa  NepothaiaiL 

 Factmdus. 

Constantini  31. — Marriage  of  Constaatitts. 
^befc  FeUcfauiBii 

T.  Fal;tus  Titianus. 
Death  of  Constantino  in  M»ji  he  is  bap- 
tiaed  Men  hia  death  bjr  Saaabioa  of  Ni- 
eomedeia.  He  was  at  the  time  — '^"■y 
prepamtions  for  war  with  the  Persians. 
CONSTANTIWDS  II.,  COK8TANTIU8  II.  and 
CoNSTANS  an  declared  Angustu  The 
Ca<'«>ani  Delmatins  and  Hnnnihalliauius  and 
tho  other  relations  of  the  late  emperor 
anpattodaadL 

Com.  Ursus. 

 PfdemiusL 

Constantini  II.,  Coaalaiitii  IL,  Ceaataatis  8. 
CoDstantius  carries  on  the  war  against 
the  Persians.    First  si^  of  Nisibis  by 
the  Fefiiaask 

Athanasius  returns  from  exile. 
Cbn.  Inqp.Caes.Fl.JaLConstaatiasAag.II. 

laqi.  Gaea.  Fl.  Jal.  Caaataas  Ang. 
Constantini  II>,  Constantii  II.,  Constantis  3. 
—  Constantius  carries  on  the  war  against 
the  Persians.   Constantine  is  at  Treves 
and  Caaataaa  at  Sirminm. 

 A<imi\T.n«;. 

L.  Amdius  Viil.  I'loii  iub. 

IL,  ConsUintis  1. — War  betwaaa 
CaBatntiaa  IL  and  Caaataak 
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tine  II.  is  defeated  and  slain :  Constnns 
ill  con«eqaeDce  becomes  sole  emperor  ut  the 
Wflft 

AcaciiM  ■■BMBdi  EHtUflit  M  Ulhop  of 


Petroniiis  Probinus. 
Cofutantii  UU>CoiwtMitu&. — Coiutuu 


Pagan  sacrifices  onni|§MdL  Arian  synod 
of  Antioch.  Ataaoaam  iadmoied  by  the 

synod  of  Antioch :  he  goes  to  Rome  and  is 

protected  by  Constans. 
Cbn.  Imp.  Cacs.  Fl.  Jul.  ('onst;intiiis  Atie.T  I T. 

Imp,  Caes.  FL  Jul.  Cou»tan»*Aug.  II. 
Conatantii  II.,  Constant! s  6. — Constana  de- 

fenu  the  fkankti  Saditaaa  al  Conalaii- 

tiuopla. 

Om,  ILMMdaalfaauBfaaPviMPladdaa. 

(FI.  Pisidius)  Romuloa. 
Conatantii  XL,  Conataatia  7.  —  Conatana  in 
Brilafai  caifiaa  on  tiar  against  (ho  Pieta 
and  Scots. 

Finnicua  Matemus  addreuea  his  work 
JM  Errort  Pr^tmanm  RatiakmmmtoOan- 


Co$s  Lcontiii». 

 Sullustiiut. 

Constantii  it,  CoaalBBlh  8.~BHdiqHko 
in  Pontoa. 

Co$t»  Aniatitius. 

 Albinua. 

Constantii  II.,  Conatantb  0.— < 

in  Greece  and  Itidj. 
Com.  ImikOMa.FLJvl.OoiiilMilMAiig.IV. 

Tinji.  Ca.'s.  Fl.  Jul.  Constans  Aug.  III. 
Constantii  II.,  Conatantia  10. — Second  aiage 
ifNiaibbby  thePmknt. 
libaaiBi  la  at  Nicomedefau 

Coss  Rufinoa. 

 Busebiua. 

Constantii  lU  CoMtMlia  11.  —  Council  of 
SardioL,  which  |nmMWWcad  tho  Ce—cil  of 
Nice  to  be  sufticianti 

AtiMoariw  mWod  tgr  «h*  OmOL  of 
Sardica. 
Tbemistiua^a  omtioa  vcp^ 
Omk.  FI.  PhiUppao 
Fl.  Salia. 

ConlBntii  II  ..Conatantia  13. — The  Peraians 
tnvadaMoMpoMmia;  liattlo 
FtatetiM  bom. 

Ckm  Limenina. 

Aco  Catolinos. 
Constantii  II.,  Constantia  It. 
Lihaniiis'fl  Pawgyxie 
and  Constans. 
Atkaaarim  retams  to 

Cm,  Sergiiu. 

  .  Nwrinianna. 

OwMlaatfi  II.  14.— Doadi  of 
Helena. 

A^kfm$ntim$  awumes  the  pwi^e  at  Augusto- 
domni  (Avian)  in  Gaol,  N*pa4iamm$  at 

Rome,  and  Vetram'o  at  Mursa  in  Pan- 
nonia.  Nepotianua  ia  alain  in  28  days 
after  his  eleTattoo.   GoDitanlina  maidlM 

to  the  West  and  deposes  Vetranio  ID 
cember,  10  months  after  his  eleration. 
Third  aiege  of  Niaibia  by  the  Penians 
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daring  the 
West. 
Ckm.  Mi^iiaHfai  Aay, 

Oaiio. 

Cooatantii  II.  15. — Comtantina; 


fitantius  and  Magnexitias. 
defeats  Magnentius  at  tho  Y 
Julian  abandoDB  dmuiauity. 
Om.  DecentiM  Omb. 

Panllufl. 

Constantii  II.  16.  —  Constontuu  drirc« 
ncntius  into  Gaul.    Rerolt  of  the  «J< 
Cass.  Imp.  Caes.  Fl.  Jul.  Conytantia*  A 

Fl.  JuL  Conatantiiu  G&Una 
Constants  II.  17.-~Magpim>iai  ia 
by  Constantius  in  Gaul,  and  put*  «j 
to  haa  own  life.    Mjuriage  of  C 

at  Antioch. 
A  mmianna  ibmttmm  im  tiw 


V 


Libanioa  ia  at  Antioch. 
Imp.   Caei.   fl>  Jid. 

Aug.  VII. 
Fl.  Jol  ConstnntiaBGallaBCMsxr  IH 
Constantii  II.  18. —  Constantitx*  is  in  Oj^_ 
in  the  eiuiy  part  of  the  year,  aad  winters 
at  Milan.   By  his  atiam  QUBaa  ii  paft  M 
death  at  Poln  in  I»tria. 
Ammianua  Maieeliinae  ia  mt  Milan. 
Birth  ef. 
Com.  Fl.  Arlntio. 
FLLi 

IL  It.— I 
piirytle  in  CSaul,  bat  b  abun.    JmSm  u 
declared  Caeaar  and  aopointed  to  the  cam- 
of  Gaol.  Synod  ef  Mika,  by  vhici 
ut  is  condoned. 
Orecory  of  Nazianriui  and  Baafl  i 
lareia  study  at  Athena 
Imp.  Caea.  Fl.  JaL 

VIII. 
Fl.  CI.  Juliamu 
Constantii  IL  90L— -FinC  oaMpd^  if  Ja- 
lian  in  Gaul. 

Athanaaina  ia  eameUed  froM  Aiy^ajn* 
and  MdiM  to  Ao  deoad 

Com.  Imp.  Caps.  Fl.  Jul.  Const.inl 
^FL  CL  Joliaana  Caeaar  1 1. 
OoMtMliilL  91.— SeeMdcampaifa  effc* 
lian :  he  defeats  the  Alemanni  ai^  OMBM 
the  Rhine.    Constantius  risits  R^ttee. 
Ammianoa  MarceUioaa  ia  at 

Con.  DtatfaMBa. 

Nonitios  Cerealiii. 
Constantii  II.  22.  —  Third  campaj^  Je> 
Baa :  he  defeau  the  FMki  and  apii 
cHMses  the  Rhine.  Constantias 
the  Danube  and  carriea  on  war 
'thoQnadL    EaiAmdwoft  Nil 

AurcHus  Victor  mniho^ 
Co$$,  FL  Eutebina. 

FL  Bypariaa. 
Constantii  II.  23.  —  Fourth  caaapAiga  ef  J» 
lion :  he  cros^cj  the  Rhine  a  third  W 
and  layi  wacte  the  countzy  of  the  Ai^ 
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a  long  nc^*  ^Bodi    AriiiiiiiiiB  nd 

Selcuceia. 

Ammiantu  Maroelliniu  tarei  in  the 
■wnr  against  Sapor. 

hup.  Ci\r^.  Fl.  Jul.  Constantiui  An§, X. 
Fi.  Cl.  Juliuim:i  Caeitar  III. 

II.  24. — Julian  is  proclaimed 
Aqgwttu  by  the  soldiers  at  Paris.  Con- 
atutint  winten  at  CimstantinopJe  and 
cairiM  m  «v  in  penon  agaimt  Snor. 

Successes  of  thr'  P(  rsinn*,  who  tnkc  Sin- 
gara.    Coutantiu*  winten  at  Antioch. 

"im.  FLTMOni. 

Fl.  Florentiu.s. 

'reparations  for  war  betwMO  Conitantiiii 
and  Julian.  Conatantiiu  iete  oat  ftr  Bn* 
rope,  bat  dies  on  his  march  in  Cilicia. 
Julian  meantime  had  moTed  down  the 
Danube  to  Siimium  and  heard  of  the 
daMh  of  OmiUmiiIm  btftw  wmhing  Cod-> 

•stnntinople. 
1 1  I.IAN  IS  emperor. 

Aureliiia  Victor  ttQI  alifi. 
Ckm.  CI.  Mamertinoa. 

FL  Neritta. 
JvUni  9.^JaUMi  •pendt  A0  im  pot  of 
the  3'car  at  Constantinople  and  then  sets 
out  for  Antioch,  where  bo  winten.  Ue 
fiivom  tiw  Pligni. 

Julian  wrote  his  Caeaaret,  md  tUUKf  ti 
his  other  works  in  this  year. 
Libanius  is  patronised  by  Julian. 
AthaoastDS,  who  had  returned  to  Alex- 
andria, is  driTen  out  aimin  by  Julian. 
Coss.  Imp.  Caes.  FL  CI.  Juiianus  Aug.  IV. 

Jiilian  attempts  to  rebuild  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem.  He  sets  out  from  Antioch 
against  the  Pevrin,  catm  Metepetamia, 
takes  S'^vr  rnl  tnwTis,  cmsse.s  the  Titrri.*,  but 
ia  obliged  to  retreat  through  want  of  pro* 
▼irieni;  fa  Ut  nirat  he  M  lUn. 
Jmvi.w  emperor.  He  is  compelled  to  con- 
clude a  dis^racefal  peace  with  the  Per- 
^*~ia :  he  wmten  at  Am^im. 

Lthaaesius  is  restored  hj  Jofka, 
Imp.  Caes.  Fl.  Joviannn  Aug. 
FL  Varronianus  Joviani  Aug.  £  N.  P. 
JoTi«  diM  hi  FtHmmtf, 
Valentinian  I.  is  proclaimed  emperor  on 
February  6th.    He  associates  his  brother 
Valbiis  with  him  in  ^  cnqpinu  Valen- 
tinian  undertakes  the  government  of  the 
West  and  gives  to  Valena  the  East 
£utropini  emdndet  Me  huUify. 
Cos$.  Imp.  Cues.  Fl.  Valentinianus  A^g* 

Imp.  Caes.  Fl.  Velena  Aug. 
Valentiniani  I.,  Videalii  9/— Tt&Blhihn  •§!§ 
out  to  Oaul  to  repel  the  Alwmni.  Re- 
volt of  Procopins  in  the  Eaet   War  be> 
tween  Valens  and  Prooopini. 

Libanius  (aet.  51)  eoi^Baaa  hii  Tfotml 
Oration  on  Julian. 
Cbs*.  Fl.Oratianus  Valentiniani  Aug.f.N.  P. 

Digalaiphus. 
Valr^nt'ninni  I..  Valentis  3.  —  The  Alemanni 
are  defeated  in  Oaul.   Procoptna  ia  de- 
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ApoUinariua  the  lieietic  flooriahed. 
Om.  rl.  Lapidaaa. 

Fl.  Jovinus. 
Valentiniani  I.,  Vairatia  4. — Valeni  carriea 
on  war  against  the  Ootha.    In  Britain 
Theodosiiu  defeats  the  Picts  and  Soots. 
Gr.ati.ant-s,  the  son  of  V**tntini«n],  ia 

declared  Augustus. 
dm.  Imp.  Caes.  Fl.  Valentinianus  Aug.  If, 

Imp.  Caes.  Fl.  Valens  Aug.  II. 
Valentiniani  1.,  Valentis  5:  Gnuiaai  2.— > 

Second  campaign  of  the  Chithie  war.  The 

A!emniiiii  take  and  plimder  Moguntiartnii. 

Valentinian  croaies  the  iihino  and  defeats 

dm.  Fl.  Valentiiibn  YtleiithdaBi  Aw. 

£.N.P. 
 Vieter. 

Valentiniani  I.,  Valentis  6 :  Oratiani  8.— 
Third  campaign  of  the  Gothic  war.  Va- 
lentinian fortities  the  Rhine. 
Cbm,  Imp.  Caes.  Fl.  Valentinianus  Aug.  Ill, 

Imp.  Caes.  Fl.  Valens  Aiij  III. 
Valentiniani  I.,  Valentis  7  :  Gratiaui  4. — Va- 
lens concludes  a  paaee  witt  the  GeAa> 
Imiption  of  theMSMM:  lhtju%  Nirtad 
by  6everua. 
Om.  Imp,  Oaaa.  FL  Gntfanma  Avg.  IL 

Sex.  Anicioa  Pettonius  Prohnat 
Valentiniani  L,  Yalintia  8:  Giathod  5.— 

YalaMfahB  MM  Aa  BUm. 
Om,  Fl.  Domiliaa  Medwlaa. 

Fl.  Ariniheni. 
Valentiniani  I.,  Valentis  9 1  Oratiani  6. — 

ReYolt  of  Firmus  in  Mauritania. 
Cois.  Imp.  Caes.  Fl.  Valentinianus  Aug.  IV« 

Imp.  Caes.  FL  Valens  Aug.  IV. 
Valentiniani  I.,  Valentis  ll>:  Oiatiaai  7.-— 
Thcodosins  sent  against  Firmus. 
Death  of  Athanasius  on  May  2nd. 
Cm.  Imp.  Caea.  R  OntMunia  Aug.  TIL 

C.  F<|uitius  Valens. 
Valentiniani  L,  Valentis  11 :  Gratiani  8.— 
TheQoadi  and 
nnni.'i.  Murder  of 
by  order  of  Valois. 
Om.  Pom  Omnlahm  Oratiani  III. 

Eqnitii. 

Valentiniani  I.,  Valentis  12:  (Jratiani  .9. — ■ 
Valentinian  goes  to  Camuntum  and  re- 
presses the  b;ir}>nrian8.  He  diaa  at  Bto^ 
getio  November  1 7th. 

Valentinian  II.,  the  younger  son  of  Va- 
lentinian I.f  is  proclaimed  AngMns. 
Ambroeius  bishop  of  Milan. 
Epiphanins  writes  TltfH  alp4ff*«Hf, 

Om.  u^.  Cbea.  91.  Yakaa  Avg.y. 

Imp. Caes. Fl.  Valentinianus  (II.)  Aug. 

Valentis  18:  Oatiani  10:  Vaientiniam  iL 
9. — The  Hvaa  azpal  the  Oeths.  Th» 
Cloths  cross  the  Daaiibe  and  are  allowed 
b^'  Valens  to  settle  m  Thiaoe.  Tbeodo- 
aras  shun  at  Carthage. 

Om.  Imp.  Caes.  Fl.  Onthmi 

Fl.  Merohaudes. 
Valentis  14:  Gratiani  11:  Valentiniani  II. 

3. — The  ( iotlis  reM  :  war  with  theOelha. 
Coss.  Imp.  Fl.  Valens  .\ug.  V. 

Imp.  Fl.  Valentinianus  (II.)  Aug.  II. 
Tilialial8t  Oatlaal  12i  ValailniiSa  H. 


A«f .  IV. 
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4.— The  Ootht  defcftt  the  Romans  with 
immpii!ie  !»laujfhter  n«*ar  Adrianople:  V»- 
\fUi  falU  in  tlie  battle.  Gration  bad  pre- 
viously defeated  the  Lentieuet  Aleroanni 
at  Aru'entaria,  and  waa  adrancin^  tn  the 
aMistauc«  of  V'alena,  when  he  heard  of  tbo 
death  of  the  latter. 

AnuniMitti  HaiMUaBMl  mmMm  liii 
hiatorjr. 

Tm  dfWitos     HiwoayHM  Midi  it 
the  death  of  Valau. 
dm.  D.  MMffum  Anoaiai. 

Q.  dooiu  VmmagBtiunt  OfarMai. 
GmtianilSt  YdMliiikni  IL^s  TMMii 
I.  1. 

TU10006IU8  I.  is  proclanned  Angutni  hy 
Oratianiia,  and  placed  over  the  East. 
Theodosius  defeats  the  Goths.  Thf  Lom- 
bards appear.  Artax<'rxes  succeeds  Sa- 
por II.  as  king  of  the  Persians. 

Au'-nniiis    rottirns    thank   to  Gratian, 
whu  had  appointed  him  consul  (uti  Uru- 
Ummm  gmiinmmelh  pro  eommlalm). 
Cuss.  Imp.  Fl.  Gratianus  Ati?.  V. 

Imp.  FL  Theodostus(i.)  Aug. 
Qmini  14:  ValoliiM  U.  #:  TModi 
I.  2.  — Theodosius  again  defeats  the  Goths. 
Ue  expels  the  Axians  fironi  the  churches, 
and  k  B«bM  te  AaOMboiit  fidlfc. 
Death  of  BMflrf  ftllMiii. 
Om,  Fl.  Syagrina. 

Fl.  Eucheriiu. 
Gratiani  15:  Valentbiaai  II.  7:  Theodosii 
I.  3.  —  Death  of  Atbanaiie,  king  of  the 
Visi-Uotbs.    Council  of  CeaitantinonLB. 

Qngorj  of  Nazianxus  is  deoiarsd  KiilMip 
of  Constantinople  :  he  withdraws  into  re- 
tiremeDtyand  Nectarios  is  chosen  in  his 


Om,  An{''iiiiis. 


Airanius  Sjagrios. 

~     VaUtiiHwii  II.  8:  TMou 


Ska  Ootkt.  Aiatk 


OrtOuA  16; 

I.  4.  — Peace  wtth 
begins  to  reign. 

Ausoniofl  broi^t  down  his  Fatti  to 
the  consuls  of  this  year. 

C'j*s'.  F!.  Mcmhandes  II. 
Fl.  iNilurninu*. 

Vabntiniani  II.  9:  Theodosii  I.  5. —  Arca- 
Dit's  is  proclaimed  Ancrustiis  by  his  father 
Theodotitis.  llevuii  of  Maximus  in  Bri- 
tain. War  between  Otatianus  and  Maxi- 
mus in  Gaul.  Gratianus  is  sbiin.  Theo- 
doatos  makes  a  peace  with  Ma»imnS|  by 
whidi  Mayiimis  ia  adowwladgad  uuptnt 
of  Spain,  G.iul,  and  Britain,  and  Valenti- 
nian  is  secured  in  the  possession  of  Italy 
andAfite.  Aeoaidoa af ftyar IIL king 

of  Persia. 

CtM.  Fl.  Kicomer. 
Fl.  Clearehns. 

Valentiniani  IL  10:  Theodosii  L  e.*-Krth 
of  Ilonorius,  the  son  of  Theodosius.  Treaty 
with  Persia.  Symniaclms,  pnn  fect  of  the 
dty,  addresses  the  emperors,  ur^'ing  them 
to  replace  the  altar  of  Victory  in  the  8a> 
nate  ;  but  is  opposed  bv  Ambrose 

Cbak  Inpt  FL  Anadiw  Aif  . 

Ban  to. 

Valentiniani  IL  11;  Theodosii  7. — Sacrihces 


A.n. 
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3.02 


393 


394 


prohifaiiiikilkaaHl  fegr  •  ttmtir 

do<iius. 

Aiiuustine  u  at  Milan.  J^j^m 

K'lfxiiuB. 

Valentiniani  II.  12:    Thca«i«—s.i  — 
Onathingi  cMiqaered  as 
transplanted  to  Phrygia. 

liieronjrmos  (fit.  Jl«aa*l  nasXB  L^. 


Chrysostotn  a         vii  r. 
Cbss.  Impw  FL  Vaioitauaiuw  C^'-^ 


Valentiniani  II.  13:  Theodosii  9u« 
at  ^Vniioch.    Valentinian  i* 
Italy  by  Maximus.    TheodoMOs  pirjia.— 
for  war  wiCk  ICaximas.  _ 

The  orations  of  Libaniita  OLTiH  *~^rr*t- 
tom  respecting  iK*  riots  at  A  ntjogh- 
Gm.  Imp.  Fl.  Thaatein  (!.>  IL 
Cync^as. 

Valentiniani  II.  14;  Tbaadaafi  JO. —  Re 
between  Theodouiu  and  MasfaBaBL  Mat' 

mus  ia  slain  at  Au/5i!*^Li :  hi*  sp^n  \'Kn.-?  • 
skin  in  tiaul  h^^Ary^^^  tjne  gtsrv^ 

Ian.    AceaaM  aC  VaMM  IV., 


Fl. 

Fl.  Prom(rtas. 
Valentiniani  II.  15:   Theodoezi  I. 
Theodoaioa  risits  Rome.    He  winten  u 
Milan. 

Drepantns  delivers  his  Paws^iyriram  x 
Rome  in  the  prcMaicc  oi  Theodaonoa. 
Cos*.  Imp.  Fl.  SfiMUamm  (n.>Ai^  IT. 

Neoterius. 

Valentiniani  II.  16:   Theodoaii  L  I^~ 
Msssacrc  at  ThaMriawiky  avivaf  ns» 

dosios :    he  is  in   consoquecee  eic'ci^ 
from  the  chatck  at  Milan  fay  Amttr^ 
for  eight  " 
at  Alexandria  is  destrored. 
l>eath  ef  QicMT  of' 
Qm.  TatiaMa. 

Q.  Aurelios  Symmachiu. 
Valentiniani    II.  17:  ThrAltwi 
TheodoKtus  retnms  to  K  W^ftTantHmiif 

Cof*.  I  mi..  Fl.  haadOmMa^,  IL 

Fl.  Kufintu. 
Tiicodosii  1.  14. — Valentinian  IL  is  sha 
hy  Arbqgastes,  who  rasM  BMHon  » 

the  t'mptre  of  tli  ■  Wp«t. 

Hieranjmns  wclAes  hia  tnA  £k  Fir* 


I  U'  — 


Coss.  \v.\\\  Fl 

Abundantias 
TkaedanL  1ft.  ~H 

Auj;ustus  by  his  father 
parations  fsr 


(I). 


HiaraiTaM  (8t 

his  work  In  JnrinwHm. 
Coss.  Imp.  Fl.  Arcadius  Aug.  IIL 
Imp.  Fl.  Honorios  Aog.  IL 
Theodosii  I.  16.  — W.v  between  Theod 

and  £ngeniu&.     Victoij  of 

near  Ai^dbia:   Eugana  ia 

Arb 

battJeu 
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m.  Aniciiu 

AniciiiH  Probinu*. 
»th  of  Tbeodusiufl  at  Aliian. 
«ADto«  (Mt  18)  and  Honor  lus  (aet  11) 
?mfHTor^  :    Arcadius   of  the  East,  and 
[louoriiu  9f  the  WcsU    liooohiu  u  com- 
nittad  to  the  en*  «r  MlMWb  Mmrikge 

)f  Arcadius.  Arcadius  is  at  first  povenied 
3j  Rutiniu,  who  is  •lain  in  November,  and 
ilMn  hy  RiiIiw|nui.  AlaMBBnMHTIuBce 
lad  the  north  of  Greec«.  8lilw 
khs  Alp*  to  attack  him. 

Claudiaii,  the  poet,  flooriahad. 

Socratcft,   tin  MdMittliMd 
Bourifthed. 

m.  Impw  Fl.  Arcndiiu  Aug.  IV. 

Imp.  Fl.  IlonoriuiAug.  IIL 
cndii  et  Honorii  '2. —  Alaric  nvnoM  tho 
Bouth  of  Gr«»tH:e.    Stilithu*  Bt-toad  oxpedi- 
lion  o^ainat  Alaric 

Claudian's  f)c  III.  Consulatu  Honorii 
Aug.  aiid  /«  Hufaum,  Ui«nwymtu  (St. 
Jerome)  rmUliiim  t»  viiiti 
m,  Fl.  Caesariui. 

Noniiu  Att*f*iiBi 
wMdii  at  Honorii  8L»B«foil  of  Qfldo  in 
Afriei»  and  consequent  eearcity  of  food  at 
Rome.   Birth  of  FIaciUa»  the  daaghter  of 
Aicadina. 

8  ymmachus  writeo  (J^hr,  4)  to  StiUeho. 

I  »  -ath  of  Arabroie. 

iiieronymus  (St.  Jerome)  continues  to 


M*.  Imp.  Fl.  Honorius  Aqg>  IV. 

FL  Etttychianus. 
svadii  et  Honorii  4. — Marriage  of  Honorius 
with  Maria,  the  daughter  of  StiUehoi.  De- 
Ceat  and  death  of  Uildo. 

dandiaB^  131*  IV.  Chmdalm  Bemmi 
Auif^   JSpitAatautium   I/onarU  At^gk  et 

Chf jwniMto  idcoeodalfoilfliiBinMihep 

of  Conetontiiuiple. 

km.  Entropint.    In  mag.  ocem, 
FL  Mallius  Theodoras. 

inndiiil  Honorii  >.  -  Uirth  of  Pnlchoria, 
the  second  daughter  of  Arcadius.  Tribi- 
gildus  ravages  Fhrygia,  Fall  of  Eutro- 
pius  in  his  own  consulship:  he  is  first 
iuuiished  to  Cyprus,  and  tlien  recalled  and 

Sut  to  death  at  Chalccdon.    Accession  of 
reidijvdI.,lcingorP«nia. 
Claiidian's  In  Fl.  MnVii  TktotM  gon- 
tiUatmn  mi  In  JimUttpitm, 
Fl.StilicbOk. 
Aurclianus. 
Vrcadii  et  Honorii  6,  —  Revolt  of  Gaiuas  : 
he  is  defeated,  and  retires  beyond  the 
Danube. 

Claud  ian's  Im  iVwMMi  Ommtatmm  Fl. 

StiUdUmii. 
Snlpichu  Senna  flwiriihed. 

Co&t.  PI.  Vincentinfc 

FL  Fravitta. 
Aicadii  et  Honorii  7.— Oiftiaa  k  daiii  in 
Thnico,  and  his  head  is  brought  to  Con- 
stantinople.   Birth  of  Theodoeitti  IL,  the 
ion  of  Arauliat. 
Cbaa  Imp.  Kl.  Arcadius  Aug.  V. 
In^  FL  Hooarim  Aqj^  V. 
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404 
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401) 
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411 


Arcadii  at  RaiNriiS. — Alaric  invade*  Italy. 
Hiomnynnia  Wiitaa  Ado,  jbffimm^  and 
other  works. 
Coss.  Imp.  Fl.  TheodaatM(n.>Ai«. 

Fl.  Kiinioridus. 
Arcadii  et  Honorii  y.  —  Battle  of  PoUentia, 
and  letreat  of  Alarib 

Claudian's  /)<•  lirfln  Cetico. 
Pnidentius  writes  Im  i^jfrnmackiua, 
Ouymttm.  h  baniahad  ligr  nam  of 
Endoxk:  •  Unmlt  ftUaiiPBd,«iid  ha  it  i»- 
called. 

Chss.  Imp.  Fl.  Honorius  Aug.  VL 

Anstacnetus. 
Arcadii  et  Honorii  10. —  Ilavagea  af  dia 
Isaurians.    Death  of  Eudoxia. 

CamiSm\  D$  Fl,  Caamlm 
Aug. 

Chrvfiostoro  is  banished  a  second 
Cos$.  Fl.' Stiliebo  II. 

Anthemius. 
Arcadii  et  Honorii  11.  —  The  laTages  of  the 
iHumniB  aartlnna.    Rdhidiiia  innidaa 

Italy,  but  is  defeated  by  Stilicho, 
Chiysoitom  is  in  exile  at  Cucusoi. 
Com.  Iiq».  Fl.  Aitadins  Aug.  VI. 

Anicius  Petmnius  Probus, 
Arcadii  et  Honorii  12.  —  The  ravages  of 
the  Isaoriana  continue.     The  V  uniluls 
enter  Gaul. 

Chrvsostom  is  in  exile  at  Arabissns. 
Hieronymus  n-rites  Adver$us  VigiUa^ 
tium. 

Cms.  Imp.  Fl.  Honorius  Aug.  VII. 

Imp.  FL  TbeodosiustlL)  Aug. II. 

Arcadii  at  Hanarii  ISL~l1ia avi^  of  tfia 
Isaurians  continue.  Revolt  of  Constan- 
tine  in  Britain.  Death  of  Cbiysoatom  on 
hia  way  ftutt  AnbHna  to  PttniB. 

Cos*.  Anicius  Bosbusl 
Fl.  Philipnua. 

Hanorfi  IS:  ThaodaaH  0.  1.— Death  of 
Arcadius  and  accession  of  THXODosiua  XL 
(aet  7).  Stilicho  is  slmn  at  Ravenna. 
Ahiric  invades  Italy  and  besides  Rome : 
he  ndioa  an  tha  paymant  af  •  Ittga  «m 
of  money. 

Coss.  Imp.  FL  llonoriud  Aug.  VIII. 

Imp.  Fl.  Theodosius  (II.)  Aug.  Ill, 

Houfjrii  1  "i  :  Tln'oddsii  II.  2.- — Alaric  be- 
sieges Rome  a  second  time,  and  by  his  in- 
floenee  Attalwi  ii  fvockimad  cmpaar, 
in  place  of  Honorius.  Pbcidui,  the 
daughter  of  Theodoaiua  I.,  ic  taken  pri^ 
aoner  l»y  Alarie.  Rarolt  of  Oaianiiai  in 
Spain :  he  pnKlaims  ^faximoi 
The  Vandal*  invade  Spain. 

Coss.  Fl.  Varanea. 
(Tertullus). 

Honorii  10:  Thondosii  IL  3.  —  Attains  is 
deposed.  ^Vlaric  besieges  Rome  a  third 
time,  which  he  takes  and  plunders.  Death 
of  Alaric  near  Rhegium,  on  his  way  to 
Sicily.  He  is  succeeded  by  Ataulphus. 
The  history  of  Zaifanna  anda. 
Birth  of  Procl'-is. 

Cot,  Imp.  FL  Theodosius  (II.)  Aug.  IV. 
ana  collega. 

Honorii  17:  Tlnodosii  II.  1.  —  War  be- 
tween the  uauipea  Conataiitiaa  and  Oa* 
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Kipeaitfoii  «r  OooiimlM,  the 

pcHf^ml  nf  H'liiorins,  a^rtin'^t  rnn«tantine 
aad  Ueroulitu.  Death  o£  Comuntine  aod 
Oerailiwt 
Clwi.  Inip.  FI.  Honorius  Aug.  IX. 

Imp.  Fl.  Theodosius  (II.)  Ang.  V. 
Hraorii  18:  Theodoni  II.  5.  —  Jorinm  it 
•mperor  in  OaoL  Atanldiat 
with  Hoaariw  and 

ChnL 

pjill  MwoMds  Unpyiw  at 

nndria. 
Cosa.  ]<uciu8. 

Hcraclianut.    fm.  tnag.oecu.  m 
Honorii  19  :  Theodosii  II.  fi.  - — .Tnvin 
•lain  in  Oanl  by  Ataulphui.  Heraclianut 
iwvlli  in  Afiies  and  inviriM  Italy,  but  ta 
deflaatad  and  slain. 
Osmt,  FL  Conatantiua. 

Fl.  Ccmtlani. 
Honorii  20  :  Theodosii  IT.  7.  —  Marrlacri'  of 
Ataulphuc  and  Ploddia,  the  daughter  of 
Theodosiu«  I.  Attalu*  u  again  prodaimed 
emperor  by  Ataulphus.  Ataulphus  paue* 
into  Spain.  .Hulchfriii,  the  ?^istf r  of  Theo- 
dosius  II.,  is  proclaimed  enipre&s  at  Con- 
stantinople. PutMwiliiy  af  th»  CbaSifStm 
in  Persia. 
Cbw.  Imp.  FL  Honoriua  Aoff.  X* 

Impb  FL  HMododm  (IL)  Ang.  VI. 
Honorii  21  :  Theodosii  II.  8. —Ataulphus 
ia  ilain  in  bpain,  and  it  succeeded  by 
WaHia. 

Orosius   writes  his   Apohgia  Mrivw 
Pdagium  dt  Ari/ikU  Libertaie. 
Gm,  Imp.  FI.  Thoodflrias  (II.)  Aug.  VII. 

Junius  Quartus  Palladius. 
Honorii  22 :   Theodosii  II.   9.  —  Wallia 
makes  peace  with  Honorins,  xettoiea  to 
him  hia  rfitir  PMdii*  and  mrwudMB 
Attalua. 

Pelaffioi  is  in  Palestine,  where  Hiero- 
nynras  (St.  Jerome)  ia  itill  allTo. 
}{<uiliaa  Wwaiariaimo  wiitoo  Ida  Utm- 

mnuin. 

Qm,  Imp.  FL  HoMriai  Aug.  XL 

FL  Constantius  IT. 
Honorii  23:  Thoodosii  II.  10.  — Uonoriiu, 
who  hao  no  dhOdren,  giroo  Ida  rirtir  Fk> 
cidia  in  marriage  to  Cooalaatiaiw   War  of 

the  Goths  in  Spain. 

Orosius  ends  his  history. 
Cbw.  Imp.  Fl.  Honorius  Ang.  XII. 

Iinj,.  Fl.  Theodosius  (II.)  Auf^.  VIII. 
Honorii  24  :  Theodosii  II.  11.— The  (Joths 
sabdue  Spain,  and  return  to  Gaul :  death 
of  Wallia, who  i<  «ih  t(  eded  by  Thcodoric  I. 
Aqoitania  is  oed&i  to  the  Uoths,  whoee 
Ung  losidoa  at  Tok«. 

CbOi.  Monnxius. 
PlinUtf. 

Honorii  2Bt  TheodooB  IL  ISL—Blrihor 

Valentinian  III.,  the  son  of  ConstantiiH 
and  Placid  ia.  War  betwoea  the  baovi 
and  Vandals  in  Spain. 

Cbm.  Imp.  Fl.  Theodosius  (IL)  A^g;  DL 
Fl.  Constintius  III. 

Honorii  26  :  Theodosii  II.  13.  —  Accession 
of  Varanes  V.,  Icing  of  Persia.  P( 
tion  of  the  Chriatino  in  Pom 
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Hooohi  27 :  Theodoaii  II. 
ii  dodved  AogtutoB,  tat 

of  seven  raoatha. 

Endocia  (orijrinally 

with  the  Pcrs-iiin*. 
Qm,  Imp.  Fl.  II'  iKiiiaa  Aaa.Xin. 

Imp.  Fl.  Th.  -  nlo^ms  (II.)Aaf.X 
Honorii  28:  Thcodosu  II.  IS.— B:-= 

Endozia,  the  daughter  «(  ThssAn  c 


Fl.  Aritus  Marimantu. 
H«Mni29:  Thoodooti  IL  l^-Dad 


VakotinisM  HI.  1- 


ThooM  n.  17.—  rtimtlSam^  tk  tiJ 
ConiMliai  and  Placid  ia,  is 
Caesar  hy  Theodoahis,  at  Tka^z. 
Joannes  inunediateJr  assumes  iit 

Ravenna. 

Cot$.  Imp.  Fl.  Th«>or!o«?u§  (TI.)  Xi- 
FL  Placiditu  \'aJent..'uaaus  i'iem. 
Theodorii  IL  18:   Vakntiaisni  HI.  I- 
VAl«I^T!^•I.^v  III.  is  dwiared  .Atrati 
and  placed  over  the  West  Mwtc^ 
death  of  tha 
attncks  the  fJ  (tli^  in  Oad. 
Philostomoa  rondadfs  his  kktm. 
€m,  Inpu  Ft  IWaiHiai  (IL)  A^HL 
Imp.  Fl.  Plaeidiw  VdMriiMi(in.. 
Aug.  IL 

ThoedoiBn.19:  Vi  lyaliiiMini.1 
Prochiaalaii 

Cbss.  Hierius. 

Ardaburius. 

Th.n,l(»ij  II.  20 
Revolt  of  Boi 

Cost.  Fl.  Felix. 
Taurus. 

Theodosii  II.  21  :    Vrdcr.tir.tt':  UL  i  - 
Ai'tius  carries  on  war  in  Uaui 
Raaka.  DwA  of  Oainfc.thirf*' 

Vandals,  and  accession  of  GeasOK. 

^^ortfldiH^^eh^^  ■If""''^  ^ 

Con.  Florentiits. 

Dionrsioa. 
Theodosii  IL  22 :  Valentiniori  HL  l- 
The  Vandala  cross  orer  inta  Afiw  ci* 
their  kinjf  Genseric  :  ih^fl^fW** 
Africa  hv  BonifacioiL 
Cost.  Imp.'FL  Thtwiosi'U  (IL)  Atg.  I"*- 
Imp.  Fl.  Placidino  ValaiiOTi\IU-> 
Aug.  IIL 
Theodoni  U.  98:  YakotiDism  HI  &- 
BonifiKitis  is  recoDcil*^  "it^  Facia 
War  of  Doniftcini  with  the  V«A* 
Sie^  of  Hijno. 

Death  of  iiinill'Bl(ait.W»i 
Cbss.  BasBua. 

FL  Aotiochnt. 
Theodosii  II.  24  :  Valentreiaai  UI  -  - 
Capturt?  of  Hippo.    Death  ef 
who  leaves  Africa.    The  Vsodih 
of  tha 
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BOMAN 


Nettoniu  ii  dtspoted  at  tha  ooddcU  of 


Om,  Afthu. 
Valerioi. 

Tbeodoni  II.  26 :  Valentmiani  III.  8.  ~ 
War  betwem  BonibeiM  nd  Aetiat. 

Death  of  Bonifacius. 
Co*s.  Imp.  Fl.  Theodosius  (II.)  Aug.  XIV. 

Petronius  Maximns. 
Theodosii  II.  26 :  Valoitiinni  IIL  ft. 
Cbw.  Axiorindiu. 

rheodosuTl.  27:  Valentiniani  III.  10.— 
Atuia  and  bia  brother  fileda  become 
IdngiofthaHvii.  HflBoria  (aal;  16^  the 
aister  of  Vatentininn^  is  baniahtd  from 
Constantino^  on  aoeount  of  ineonti- 
oan^:  die  ia  Mod  in  CBMequcooe  to  have 
written  to  Attila  to  offer  nerBelf  as  his 
wik,  tad  to  mnic  bin  to  inradd  the 
pire. 

Vincentiiit  lliiiMmii  vililt  mhmu 

Jlderriicos. 

Von*.  Imp.  Fl.  Tbeodorina  (II.)  Aog.  XV. 

Imp.  Fl  Placid.  YalMtfaiiBMail^) 

Aug.  IV. 

rheodoAi  II.  28  :  Valentiniani  III.  J  I.  — 
Peaee  with  Oenwrie.  AMinddbMitte 

Burgundians  in  OaoL 
"^ou.  Y\.  Anthemioa  laidoraa. 


ri^mlosii  TI.  29:  Valentiniani  TTL  12. — 
War  with  the  Burgundiana  and  the  Qothi 
in  Chnl.  Thcodoric,  king  of  the  Gtotha, 
kfa  BMM  to  Nailw. 

ammit. 

Supsbnldus. 
rbeedfl£  II.  30:  Valentiniani  III.  IS.— 
Tht  war  with  the  Burgundians  and  Gotha 
Mitinttea.  Aiitius  defeata  the  Burgun- 
dim,  and  niaea  the  liege  of  Narbo.  Oen- 
Beric  persoctitcs  tho  Cathi)Iics  in  Africa. 
Valentinian  comes  to  Constantinode  and 
BodasiB,  the  dnhlar  «f  llModo- 


Ptodna  in  Athens. 
tlM*.  Inp.  71.  Tbeodoaius  (II.)  Aog.  XVL 

Anicitis  Acilius  Olabrio  Fatistus. 
rbeodoaii  II.  31  :  Valentiniani  III.  14. — 
The  war  with  the  Ooths  continnea.  The 
Codex  Tboodosianus  is  published. 

Ow.  Imp.  Fl.IJMo«kiiiaa(U.)Aj«.  XVII. 

Festus. 

rheodo«ii  II.  82:  Valentiniani  III.  15. — 
Theoilnric,  who  ia  besieged  at  Tolosa, 
sallies  forth  and  defeats  Litohua,  the 
Roman  goisnl.  Fmbo  ia  laade  wi^  the 
Ootha.   Carthage  is  taken  by  Geoiaiit. 
Keatorios  ia  ttill  liviitt  in  exile. 
ObMk  Inp.  fL  Fkflid.^Mlini0U  (IIL) 
Aug.  V, 
AnatoHim 

rheodoaii  II.  S3:  Valentiniani  IIL  16.— 
Genavie  invades  Sicily. 

Leo  is  made  bishop  of  Rome, 
balviauus  publishes  his  work  2>e  Gu- 
hmwatiimt  Dei. 
Cbw.  Cynia  sine  conlega. 
i'bcodosii  II.  84:  Valentiniani  UL  17. — 

W«wift tfca Ymdili  ThtHm 
L.  in. 
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Attila  pass  the  Danube  and  bqr 

IllyricQm. 
Cbsf.  Eadoxios. 

Fl.  Dioscoms. 
Theodosii  II.  35:  Valentiniani  III.  18.— 

The  Hons  continso  tiboir  mi^pi  m  lU^ 

ricum  and  Thrace. 
Cou.  Petronius  Maximus  II. 

Patemus  s.  Paterins. 
Theodosii  II.  36:  Valentiniani  III.  19. 
Cott.  ImgFLTheodosint  (IL) Aiig.XVIlI. 

Theodosii  II.  37 :  Valentiniani  IIL  90.— 

£adocia  retires  to  Jerasakm. 
(km,  Imp.FI.PIadd.  TaMrinna  (III.) 

Aug.  VI. 
Nouiaa  a.  Momoa. 
Tbeodoau  IL  88:  Valentaniaai  IIL  21. 
Cou.  Actios  III. 

Q.  Aurelhis  Symmachos. 
Theodosii  IL  39:  Valentiniani  III.  22.^ 
In  Spoin,  tile  Vandals  defeat  Vitas,  the 
Roman  general,  and  lay  waste  the  Romaji 
dominions.  The  Britons  beg  assistance  of 
AStios  to  defend  them  against  tbo  Piell 
and  Scots,  bat  it  is  refused  thin* 
dm,  Callepius  s.  Alypiua. 

Theodosii  II.  40:  Valentiniani  ITT.  2.1.— 
Attiia  crosses  the  Danube  and  lajs  waste 
the  protrineea  of  the  Eastan  enipira  in 
Europe :  he  penetrates  as  far  as  Thor- 
mopylae.  Arrival  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain. 

Cbst.  Rufios  Praetextatua  Postomiauua. 
FL  Zeno. 

Theodosii  II.  41  :  Valentiniani  III.  24.— 
Embassies  to  and  ixum  Attila.  Kecbia- 
rios,  the  kbg  of  the  Suevi^  WMigOi  tho 
Roman  dominions  in  Spain. 

Priscus,  the  Bjzantiue  writer,  accom>  . 
panies  the  embvij  to  Attiliu 
Cbsf.  Protogeneo. 

Asterius.  . 
Tkoodirii  IL  49:  yahntbfaoi  in.  9S.— 

A  new  embassy  is  sent  to  Constantinople. 
Cooncil  of  Constantinople^  which  condemna 
Eutydiea.    Coondt  of  Kpherai,  wlddi 
condemns  Flavianus. 
Qm.  Imp.  Fl.  Placid.  Valentiniaans  (lU.) 

Aug.  vn. 

Gennaidius  Avienus. 
Valentiniani  III.  2G  :  M.irciani  I.  —  Death 

of  Theudosius,  who  left  ao  children. 
Marcian  is  decUred  emperor  of  the  BmC: 
he  marries  Pulcheria,     Attila  thrcatena 
both  the  Eastern  and  Weatem  empires. 
Cbsf.  Imp.  Fl.  llaNiaima  A119. 
Adelphias. 

Valentiniani  IIL  27:  Jdarciani  2.~Attihi 
invadai  Oaal.  He  ia  debated  at  Chaku 

by  Aetius  and  Tho'idoric,  the  king  of  the 
Ootha.  Theodoric  falls  in  the  battl^  and 
ismceeededhjliiaaQiiToriiaMiid.  Coon- 
cil of  ChaMfli^  at  wUch  Mafdn  mw 
present 
Cou.  Asponicitii. 

Fl.  Hercolanus. 
Valentiniani  111.28:  Marciani  3.  —  Atti'a 
in^Tides  Italy  and  takes  AquUeia,  after  a 
siege  of  tlUM  BMitlits  alkar  nm^g  tba 

4  V 
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464 


4M 


4»7 


459 


480 


tHM«  ct  LoBl»rd]r,lMlHiMMf  tk«  Alps. 
Death  of  Torionad  tndMOiMiao  «f  Tkio- 
done  II. 

Leo,  hiihop  of  Rome,  waa  sent  as  am- 
basMdor  to  Attau 
Om.  VinooiiMta. 

Opilio. 

Valentiniani  III.  29:  Slarciani  4. — Deatb 
of  Attila  and  diyrion  affkb«mj.  Dttlh 
of  Pttkheria. 

Cbttt  AMIqb* 

Stadias. 

Vakntiiuam  III.  30 :  Marciani  5.— Aetius 

Omtk  Imp.  Fl.  Placid.  TalMlhdM  (HI.) 

Aug.  VIII. 
Procopius  Anthemins  qui  postea  Imp. 
Aug.  app.  c. 
Marciani  6.  —  Valmtinian  h  slain  in  March 
by  Petronius  Moxiiuiu,  whose  wife  he 
had  violated. 
Maximus  is  prnclaimcd  emperor  of  the  We*t, 
but  is  slain  in  Jaly,  when  Geiueric  was 
araroaehinf  Rona.  OtHaile  Mm  iad 
piiindors  Rome. 
AviTUS  is  prodaimed  in  Gaul  onperor  of 
tin  Wert,  in  Jvlj,  thMgli  Otf  MM  •! 
Thcodoric  II.,  king  of  thf^  Ontha, 
Leo  intenedes  with  UoDaerie. 
Om.  Vmmm. 

Joannes. 

Marciani  7. — Theodoric  invades  Spiun,  con- 
quen  the  Soevi,  and  kills  their  king  Re- 
chiaHna.     Rieteor,  tiie  eoomiander  of 

Avitus,  gains  a  naval  victnn'  over  Gen- 
scric.  Avitua  ia  deposed  by  uieans  of  Ri- 
cimcr. 

Sidonius  Apollinaria,  the  son-in-law  of 
Avitus,  writes  his  Famegyriau  Avito, 

■Pa  ^ni^^^^^^M^^^^M^^M 

rtm  venamnBiaii 

Rufus. 

Leonia  1:  Miyoriani  1.— Death  of  Macdaa 

■t     begimg  of  Uia  ywr. 
Lbo  I.,  emperor  of  the  Bh^  k  Hted  l»  <ht 

empire  by  Aspar. 
Majorian,  emperor  of  the  Wast,  is  nised 

to  the  empire  bv  Ricimer. 
Om,  Imp.  FI.  Loo  (I.)  Aug. 

Imp.  Jul.  Majoriajius  Aug. 

Leonis  2 :  Majoriani  2  The  Vandals  land 

in  Africa  and  are  defeated.  Naval  pre- 
parations of  Majorian  against  the  Van- 
dals. Msjortaa  cmmcs  the  Alps  in  the 
winter,  in  order  to  settle  th<»  affairs  of 
Gaul  before  innidi^ff  Africa.  Earthquake 
It  Antfodi*  AesesnoB  of  Rmm^  or 
roses,  as  a  king  of  Persia. 

Sidonius  ApoUinans  addresses  his/'oae- 
gjfricus  Majoriam* 
Patricias. 
Fl.  Ricimer. 
Leonis  3  :  Maj  oriani  3.  —  Majorian  defeats 
Thcoilr-ric  II.,  king  of  the  Ooths  ;  ])oacc 
is  concluded  betvocB  Mi^JatiaBMikl  Thoo- 
doric. 

Magnus. 
Apollonias. 

Leonis  4 :  Majoriani  4.  —  Majorian  marches 
into  Spain,  intendiiiff  to  pass  OfVir  Into 
Africa}  bM  Uf  iesi  h  oenvMr  ib- 
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464 
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466 


467 


468 


469 


470 


471 


stni^  bj        yandali  «t  Carthaena. 
Majorian  eonclodes  a  treaty  witb  G 
seric ;  ho  loteBa  to  OmI  and  ^  ' 

there. 
Con.  Severinna. 

DagaUiiphus. 
Leonis  5  :  Majoriani  5.  —  Majorian 

to  Italy  where  he  is  deposed  aad 

death  by  order  of  Ricimpr, 

LiUos  Serenu  lo  the  empire. 
Ssmot,  oMpcvar  of  At  WcoL 

Con.  Imp.  Fl.  Leo  (I.)  A^IL 

Imp.  Lib.  SeTcms  A^ 
Leeidi6t  SraifL — OcMerie  iMans  the 
war  and  ravages  Italr.    Tbeodarie  IL 
renews  the  war  ia  Qam^  aad  otesiBo  ya^ 
session  of  Naibob 
Con.  FL  CaaeiM  DMlHlfc 
Vivianns. 

Leonis  7 :  Seven  S. — Theodoric  1 1,  attc-mpcs 
to  obtain  possessiaa  of  the  whole  of  the 
Roman  dnrninion  in  Gaul,  but  is  dcf«-at?»d 
by  Aegidius.  Theodoric  luksa  orcr  the 
greater  part  of  Spsiib 
Con.  Rosticns. 

FlAnidnsOljhaiia. 

liMBil^f  flVfMi  4* DshA 

Om.  Fl.  Risiliscus. 

HerminericBS  s.  Aiwiaericiiii 
LendsS. -DMNliorSfem  No 

of  the  West  is  appointed  for  this 
following  year:  Ridmr  li 
in  his  own  hands. 
Con.  Imp.  FL  Loo  (L)  A^^iIIL 

(Tatianuf«.) 

Leonis  10.  —  Theodoric  IL  ia  slria  \f  Mi 

brother  Buie^  Moooda 

Con.  Puwiens. 
Joannes. 

lit  Alhwfl  l>  — Kcaaer  udki 

to  Leo  to  appoint  an  rmpemr  of  the  Wflt; 
Leo  appoints  Prooopiw  Anthemna. 
AwiMiMiua,  empefor  ef  Ike  Woot  Ho 

gives  his  daughter  in  marri-i^c  to  R:da«; 
Sidonius  Apollinaris  oomes  to  RotDC. 
Om.  Impi  Proe.  AnAcnfaa  Aug.  IL  as* 

conlega. 

Leonis  12:  Anthemii  2. —  War  with  G«ni- 
seric.  The  Roman  forces  land  in  Afnca, 
but  the  expeditianttbttnmjkllMaonaH 
duct  of  Basil  iscns. 

Sidoniiu  ApolUnaris  writes  ius  /VaM* 
gyricus  A  nthemio  Ml  OtMttL 
Con.  Fl.  Marcianos. 

Fl.  Zeao  (qai  jxmIsb  laf^  Qmi.  A^ 
appti  esL| 

leonis  1 3 :  Anthomii  X — Zenn,  the  Isatir'i^. 

afterwards  the 

iSbM  daufhtsr  of  Ltob 

jealonsy  of  tbo  | 
Con.  Jordanea. 
Sevems. 

Leonis  14:  Anthemii  4.  —  Eoric,  kicjr  of 

the  Visigoths  tnlcc^  Arelate  and  Mt«»  'a. 
and  defeats  the  Britons,  who  bad  0)Lx 
to  the  assistance  of  the  prnTini  isit 
Con.  Imp.  FL  Leo  (I.)  A«^IT. 
Anidos  Probiaaiu. 

if  Lm^ 
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Alarcuurai. 

Ltonis  1 6.  — War  between  Ricimer  and  An- 
themius.  Ricimer  appoint*  Anicios  Olt> 
BRIV8  emperor,  and  lays  siege  to  Rome, 
which  he  takes hy  stonn,  in  July:  Anthe- 
mius  perishes  in  the  assault.  Iktth  Ricimer 
and  Olybriua  die  later  in  the  ytm. 

Coss.  Imp.  Leo  ( I.)  Au^.  V.  siiio  conleffa. 

Leonia  17< — auociates  with  him  in  the 
Hilri  Ut  gnaidMn  Laa  OLTCMUOi  ia 
proclaimed  emperor  in  the  West. 

Om.  Imp.  Lao.  (II.)  Aug.  Mitaooiilaga. 

Dairth  of  Lw»  T.  apd  mmIob  of  Lao  11. 
The  latter  associatt^s  his  father  with  him 
in  the  empire.  Leo  U.  dial  towaida  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  toaiaMiad  bj  ZwfO. 
Qlycerini  is  deposed  mA  ivUfn  Nl 


A.I>. 

475 


476 


I 


€bm,  Imp.ZaM  Aug.  n.  rinaeoBlagft. 

Zenonis  2.  —  Julias  Nepos  ia  dapoaed  by 
Oreatea,  wbo  makes  his  own  son  Romulus 
Avov9rm.vH  emperor  of  the  Weak 

Coss.  Fl.  BasiliaoM  IL 

Armatn?. 

Zenonis  3.  —  The  barbarians  invade  Italy 
under  Odoaeer.  Oreatea  is  defeated  and 
slain.  Romulus  Aiiffustulus  is  deposed. 
Odoacar  is  acknowledged  as  king  of  Italy. 
Bnd  or  m  Wi 


The  preceding  Chronological  Tables  have 
been  drawn  up  chiefly  from  the  Fasti  Hd- 
fenici  and  /^</jf/i/?ofnanj  of  Mr.  Clinton  ;  from 
the  Griechucke  and  Romitcke  ZeiUa/eln  by 
Fischer  and  Batthir,  and  from  the  AmttUm 
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86 

436 
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46S 

Phtlippas. 
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49-t 

Pythocritns. 
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Crates. 

493 

Themigtodet. 

433 

Apseudcs. 

7t 

492 

DiognetoB. 

87 

433 

Pythodorus. 

491 

Hybrilidei. 
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Euthydemw 
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Phaenippos. 
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Apollodoras. 
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466 

Aristeidei. 
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66 

429 
486 
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— 
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Stratoclec 

74 

484 

Leostratm. 

66 

424 
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483 

Nicodeinns. 
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488 
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Alcacas. 
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Oebrlff 
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Aristioo. 
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480 

Catliades. 

60 

420 

AstyphilaS. 

479 
478 

Xuthippus. 

419 
418 

ArriiiM. 

M.  ^# 

477 

AdeimantM* 

417 

Eupbemus. 

76 

476 

Phaedon. 

91 

416 

Anmnestoi^ 

475 

Dromocleidei. 

415 

Chabrtas. 

474 

AcestortlM* 
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Peisander. 

478 

Menon. 

418 

Cleocritm 

77 
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Chores. 

98 
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Callias. 
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411 
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47a 
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469 

Apsephion. 
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Diocles. 

76 
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93 
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Eactemoa. 

467 
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466 
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Callias. 
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Lysitheiu. 
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76 
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• 
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317 
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312 
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310 
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AristophaiMik 

Aristophon. 
Cephisophoo. 
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Chremcfc 
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CephUodonv 

Philoclea. 
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ma  ma 

1.  PiHiiinmtefcM  ] 
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S«  Meco 

M 

16 
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a,  Piammia 
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6 
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0 
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44 
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6 
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1.  Deioces 

S*  PklMftft 
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3. 
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8. 
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1.  Zi{)Ootes. 

S.  Nicomedes  L  reigned  [28] 


8.  ZMm 
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6.  NicamedealT.  ** 
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2.  Mithridates  I. 

3.  AriobarxanealL  reigned  26  363—337 

4.  IfithridMiL  86 

6.  Mithridates  III.     **  36 

6.  Ariobarzanes  IIL 

7.  Mithridates  IV. 
8i  Phamaces  I. 

8.  Mithridates  V. 

ETergetea. 
10.  MkhridMt  VL  < 
Eupator. 
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Tit. 

Datames. 
Ariamnes  I. 
Ariarathes  L 

Ariarathes  U.  idlgMd  7 
Ariamiies  IL 


S16-322 


7.  Ariarathes  IV. 

a 

58 

220—162 

8.  Ariarathes  V. 

a 

32 

162—130 

9.  AriaratbetVI 

u 

84 

10.  AriobtMMtL 

M 

30 

93—63 

11.  Ariobarzanes  IL 

SI 

63—42 

12.  Ariarathes  VIL 

• 

42—36 

A.]>. 

lit  Aididafkf 

• 

8»— 15 

znL  mas  of  pabthia. 

kgiodoider 
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IT.  xnros  OP  bomb. 


Tti. 

43 


I. 

2.  Noma  Pompilius 

3.  Tullua  Hofitilitts     **  32 

4.  Ancus  Marcioa      **  24 

5.  L.  Tarquinius  Priacus  38 

6.  Serrius  TuUius  44 


7.  L.  TarquiniasSoperbttS  25 

ZYL  EMFBB0B8  OF  BOMB. 


B.C.  BdC 
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715—673 
873—941 
841—818 

616—578 
578—534 
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Ti^rins 
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Nero 
Galba 
Otho 
VitfUins 
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